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SENATE 
Sunpay June 20, 1926 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


| of 


Thou God and Father of us all, we approach Thy throne of | 


grace this morning recognizing the fact that Thou dost bound 
our habitation and ordain our tenure of life. At this time, 
with the fact of sorrow facing us and knowing that one has 
passed from the opportunities and the services in this body, 
we pray that Thy blessing may be upon those who mourn, so 
that it may be understood that God is the Father of the father- 
less and the widow’s husband in the deepest and richest sense. 

We pray Thy blessing upon each one this day. Remember 
those who have been associated with the deceased in all privi- 
leges and responsibilities of this Senate in its duty. 

We do ask our Father that to him upon whom now rests 
so much of that care, there may be given wisdom from above, 
enabling him to follow in the paths of rectitude and of high 
integrity in the performance of all the duties which may come 
to him. 

Hear our prayer we beseech Thee. Lead us onward to a 
better understanding of Thy mind and will and so to live 
that when the last milestone is passed we may hear the “ Well 
done” of the gracious Christ. We ask in His name. Amen. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the reading of 
the Journal will be dispensed with and the Journal will be 
approved. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk the fol- 
lowing resolutions and ask for their adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the resolu- 
tions. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 254) were read and considered by 
unanimous consent, as follows: 


Resolwed, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Roserr M. La Fou.erre, late a Senator from the State of 
Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates 
to pay tribute to his high character and distinguished public service, 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and communicate a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, we meet to-day to pay tribute 
to the memory of one who was one of the outstanding men of 
his day and generation, of one whe had his devoted followers 
by thousands in every State of the Union. 

Rosert M. LA Fo.iertTe was born at Primrose, Dane County, 
Wis., June 14, 1855, of Scotch-Huguenot stock. He grad- 
uated from the University of Wisconsin in 1879, working 
his way through cotlege, and was admitted to the bar in 1880. 
He joined the Republican Party, and early took an active in- 
terest in politics. The first elective office he held was district 
attorney, serving from 1880 to 1884. In the fall of 1884 he 
was elected to Congress, which office he held for three terms, 
from 1885 to 1891. He quickly won a place of prominence in 
the House, was a member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and took a very prominent part in the framing of the McKinley 
tariff law. In 1890 he was defeated for reelection in the 
general Democratic landslide of that year, and this was the 
only time he was ever defeated in a general or primary election. 

In 1900 he was elected Governor of Wisconsip and reelected 
in 1902 and 1904. On January 25, 1905, he was elected to the 
Senate by the Wisconsin Legislature to succeed the late Joseph 
V. Quarles, but in order to complete certain important work in 
Wisconsin he did not take his seat until January, 1906. He 
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| secured a primary election law and an ad valorem 





served in this body continuously from that time until his 
death, which occurred in Washington on June 18, 1925. 

Mr. President, these are the merest outlines of one of the 
most remarkable careers in our country’s history. 

For more than 10 years I was one of his closest personal 
and political friends, During all of his service as Governor 
Wisconsin I was very closely associated with him, and 
also for some years after he became a Member of this body, 
but in recent years because of differences of opinion our 
paths diverged, and we became political opponents. For that 
reason, I would speak of the years when I knew him best, 


and others will speak of his career and public service in 
this body. 
I have never known a more industrious man, a man who 


so gave his every thought and activity to public matters. 
He was always hungry for facts and went to the bottom of 
every question with which he had to do, Keen and thorough, 
he was always prepared on every subject which he discussed. 
For many years the government of Wisconsin had been con- 
trolled by the railroad and allied interests. He fought them 
and took to the people of Wisconsin the question of whether 
they would control their own government. To help insure 
this he favored a primary election law, taxation of railroads 


|} upon an equality with private property, and regulation of rail- 


roads and other public utilities. 
Defeated in these reforms during his first term, he again went 
the people, and during his second term as governor 
railroad 
taxation bill. He failed, however, in securing railroad regula- 
tion, and for the third time went to the people and during his 
third term as governor secured the enactment of a railroad 
commission law which was afterwards adopted in all its 
essentials by many other States. Before he took his seat in 
this body he had secured the enactment of all the important 
measures for which he had fought in three campaigns in 
Wisconsin. 

To advocate these measures then was looked upon as radical, 
but is looked upon as conservative now. However much I 
have disagreed with him in later years, I have never hesitated 
to testify to the great good he wrought in Wisconsin during 
these pioneering years of which I have spoken. 

As I have said, others more in accord with his later views 
than I will speak of his career in this body. 1 have only this 
to say, that no Senator has failed to recognize his great ability, 
his power in debate, his devotion to any cause which he 
espoused. 

I would speak briefly of his family life. For many years 
I was an intimate family friend. I had opportunity to know 
him as husband and father, as did but few outside of his 
family circle. It was an ideal home, filled with love and 
affection. The entire family were keenly interested in the 
things that filled his life, and there was always the greatest 
harmony in their family life. 

Mr. President, it is possible for every citizen to render some 
service to his country during his life. The example of an 
ideal American home is one of the most important. This 
Senator La Fortrerre had. It is possible for every man to 
live a life of integrity. This Senator La Forterre did. It 
does not need rare endowment to do these things, but it does 
require character, and sense of obligation, and these we ail can 
possess if we will. 

In addition to these, Senator La Forterte was endowed with 
an indomitable will, with undefatigable industry, great ability 
and the power to persuade his feilowmen. 

The public esteem in which he was held was evidenced by the 
mourning at his death. The tongue of the critic was stilled; 
the pen of his foe no longer wrote words of denunciation, but 
instead wrote words of tribute to his worth. 

The funeral train which carried him from here to Madison 
was met hy sympathizing crowds at every stop. The impres- 
sive funeral ceremonies at the capitol at Madison, the march 


to 
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to the cemetery, and the last rites at the grave will never be 
forgotten by the thousands who witnessed them. 

Ilis devoted followers and former foes alike keenly realized 
that a mighty oak had fallen, that a great man was dead—but 
his life had become a part of the history of America. 

Mr. President, in this connection I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp-as a part of these proceedings the funeral 
sermon delivered by Rev. Dr. A. FE, Haydon, member of the 
faculty of the school of divinity of the University of Chicago, 
at the ceremonies in the capitol, to which I have referred. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The funeral sermon is as follows: 


FUNERAL SERMON 
Ly Rev. A. E, Haydon 
We are gathered to say farewell. Into this crowded moment come 
flocking memories that stir the heart and still the voice. So long his 


torch has beckoned to us from the horizon's rim: so long the courage 
of faith America needs him yet. Round about 
twined the hopes of millions of the intellectuals, of the youth, 
We must say farewell. Ropert 
shall always remember. 


his has heartened us. 
him were 
workers. Our leader has fallen 
Manion LA FOLLETT? 

We shall remember him as the embattled prophet of the new democ- 
racy, directed by intelligence and organized to guarantee 
in opportunity for full and beautiful life to every child of man. His 
the voice of in politics. The drift of the cen- 


of the 
we 
a democracy 
humanism 


voice Was 


turies has swept away the old forms, the tribal chieftain, the tyrant 
priest, the absolute king. The aristocracies of blood have passed, In 
this new age of industry and science mankind, the world over, is face 
to face with a new tyranny—the tyranny of economic power without 
the saving graces and the refining culture of the aristocraciles of old. 
Confronted with this new civilfzation—soulless, material, ROBERT 
Marion LA Fouuerre dedicated himself to the principle that govern- 
ment should be the guardian and servant of the life of all the people. 
Iie gave himself to the ideal that statecraft should be the intelligent 
instrument for social amelioration. He pointed to the new cooperating 
democracy of intelligence and heart. He was therefore above the 
battle of faction and party Ile said, “I favor equal and exact 
Justice toe each Individual and to every entrant, yielding neither to 


clamor on the one hand nor being swerved from the straight course by 
an interest on the other.” He battled for the saving of the valucs of 
life; he toiled at the solution of problems, the righting of wrongs, the 
removal of injustice: and his instrument was tntelligence burning with 
a white light in analysis and accumulation of facts. He found him- 
self constantly the side of the poor, of the weak, of the 
worker-—battling for those in whose face the door of opportunity was 
being closed in this land once free. He was forced to challenge special 


fighting on 


privilege in every form and sphere. Ie became the champion of the 
weak against the arrogance of wealth and power, Fearless, incor- 
ruptible, his head above the murk and miasma of selfishness and 


greed, his fect firmly planted in the thickness of fact, he toiled to make 
government the servant of human values; and when that day dawns, 
will surely dawn, when social organization will center about the 
higher values of life, when property will be less than bumanity, when 
wealth will the commonweal, when the path of free opportunity 
will beckon to every eager youth, then men will remember that 
Ropnert Marion La Fouverre carried the torch down that path and 
trod that way before them, 

We shall remember him as one who in a cynical age loved and 
kept the faith in humble men and women. He was always ready to 
trust the people, if you could give them the facts. It is not an accident 
that he should have stressed investigation, that he should have made 
the discovery of facts central and fundamental, that statistics could 
upon his lips become eloquence; but it was his human heart which kept 
him close to the life problems of the folk. It was his love of them of 
that class to which most of us belong—the plain people—-that made him 
the champion of opportunity for the folk. He loved because he under- 
stood; he knew the bardness and anguish of the toil of the nameless 
ones; it was love of them which held him and supported him; it was 
that which was the guiding, controlling potency and motive power of 
his life. It was because he saw that love and friendship and bomely 
loyalty, the devotion of friend to friend and worker tc worker—that 
these human relationships were the greatest thing in al} the world, 
greater than power, greater than kingship, greater than nobility. It 
was for them and his love for these homely things that he was so eager 
’ to throw open the doors to joyous life to all earth's lowly ones, And 
to-day—to-day, among those who are bowed with tear-dimmed eyes, the 
vast number is made up of workers, the seamen, the toilers, men upon 
whose face are lines, men with hard hands, men marked by the scars 
of old wars; and the fact that he bound the love of these people around 
about him is perhaps the noblest tribute of all. 

We shall remember him as a leader of dauntless courage. Always 
the prophet must suffer; always the people have been slow to appreciate 
and nnderstand men who make of themselves the spear-point of a new 
always he who challenges special privileges and special privilege 
in high place must be ready to suffer. When the Christs died upon 


as it 


be 


era : 
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the barricades; when searchers after truth quietly, with smiling face, 
drank the hemlock in the prison cell; when prophetic souls, loving 
their fellows, hurled themselves recklessly to death in a cause, the flame 
of the human spirit burned most brilliantly. In his case it may be 
sald, “ The bravest are the tenderest; the loving are the daring.” 

Into his soul the iron was driven many times. In those terrible 
days of war madness, when the minds of men were befogged, when 
the fires of persecution were lit, it was then that he stood true-—then 
that he lived an episode the most brilliant of all the epic of his life. 
It was then that he strode into his place among the greatest of Ameri- 
ea’s sons. With quiet courage he stood forsaken, even as the lowly 
Galilean was forsaken in those old far-gone days; forsaken, though his 
heart reached out to lay hold of the masses of the common people 
whom he served; forsaken even by those for whom he was giving his 
life. Almost alone, he held his vision true. With calns heart, with 
unshaken poise, with resolute will, he kept the faith; and, best of all, 
he kept his faith in us, That love which bound him to his people 
and to his neighbors still supported him; he trusted us yet. It ts 
almost heartbreaking to think that we could ever have left him alone. 
But he» won; he lived to see his friends—his people whom he was 
sure would understand when they knew—give him vindication at the 
last. The flame of his spirit has passed, but the memory of that mag- 
nificent courage, standing loyally in the face of loneliness and isolation, 
will remain as a challenge to youth in America down all the future 
years. 

We shall remember him. He has built himself into the life of 
America ; he has built himself eternally into the structure of the world. 
In those far, deep cosmic spaces where stars go wandering in loneli- 
ness, tip-toeing in the silence, this little earth—this tiny little planet— 
swings forgotten; and yet, here on this lowly plane the human spirit 
has dared to dream of the possibility of carving out a home, of build- 
ing a civilization in which the beauty of the human spirit may find 
fulfillment. Among those who are the glory of our humanity we count 
these great souls—men who said “ Yea” to life; men who lived the 
joy, the bitterness, the anguish, the pain of living, and could give 
themselves to the task of reorganizing the world to make it over into 
a place for human joy and beauty and the glory of life. He is gone. 
Hie was one of those great souls who has made the planet different and 
better; one of those great spirits who has turned the current in the 
direction of the ideal dreamed by all the prophets of the ages. 

We must say farewell, but we shall always remember him. We 
may do more. We may give him earthly immortality in our lives. 


The old enemies against whom he fought still are in the field; the 
causes which he champloned still call for battling, heroic hearts. The 


future democracy of which he dreamed still is to win. To be true to 
his vision, as he was true; to stand loyal and steady in the ranks 
until we have won a full, free opportunity for the satisfying life for 
every child of man—-that will be to remember him truly. And here— 
here in his presence still, we may with bowed heads and quiet courage 
dedicate ourselves to that sublime and splendid task. We say fare- 
well, but we shall always remember him. Let us rise and sing 
America, 
(America sung by audience.) 

* Benediction: To be true to the vision of him, to stand in the full 
blaze of the open day, searching, finding, and ready to die in the path 
of the ideal—this we pray may be our opportunity, this may we give 
in loyalty to our memory of him. Amen. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, where public 
opinion fashions political institutions there is a tendency to 
form three political parties: Conservatives, liberals, and radi- 
cals. In American political history we have known Federalist, 
Whig, Democrat, Republican, Know Nothing, Indepenlent, 
Union Labor, Populist, Farmer-Labor, Prohibitionist political 
parties, and perhaps some others. But when the doctrines and 
purposes of these various organizations are analyzed they all 
fall into the group which supports the existing order, the con- 
servatives, or that which proposes reforms, the liberals, or that 
organization which advocates the most extreme or progressive 
measures. 

The distinction has not always been clear and entirely free 
from confusion. The tendency has been notable for the con- 
servative and liberal parties to absorb the radical elements 
by the gradual modification of their policies and teachings so as 
to comprehend those reforms which the test of time and experi- 
ence have justified. Students recognize the truth that funda- 
mental political problems change less frequently with the 
passing of time than men are in the habit of thinking. New 
conditions often bring back into prominence under different 
names old factional, sectional, and class alignments in politics, 
It is for this reason that political parties, however often their 
names may be changed, may always with more or less propriety 
be designated as conservative, liberal, or radical. 

SENATOK MOBERT M. LA FOLLETTE A LEADER OF THR RADICALS 


Senator Rosert M. LA FoLretrte was a leader of the radicals 
in political thought throughout the lifetime of a generation. 
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His leadérship was both local and national. In a marked 
degree the educational, industrial, and political institutions of 
Wisconsin were influenced, not to say dominated, by his per- 
sonality and his opinions throughout 40 years. During the 
greater portion of this time he was the foremost advocate of 


revolutionary changes in the administration of the National | 


Government—the real leader of the progressive element and 
movement in the United States. 

There was never an hour after Senator La Fottetrre became 
a Member of this body that he felt satisfied with existing con- 
ditions. He always pressed forward in the pursuit of reforms 
both in the law and in its execution. No other statesman of 
his time more fearlessly challenged opposition or evinced a 
more unyielding and uncompromising spirit. The outstanding 
characteristic of his labors was the relentlessness with which 
he waged war on monopoly and special privilege. He wit- 
nessed with disgust and resentment the formation of trusts in 
almost every sphere of industry. 
liberties, happiness, and prosperity of the people because of the 
development of gigantic corporations, which during the last 50 
vears have sought to dominate the production and distribution 
of the necessities of life. 
from a sympathy for the masses and a desire to preserve and 
safeguard the rights of the public. 


or overlooked the general welfare. His critics must do his 
memory the honor to admit that Senator La Fo.erte stead- 
astly sought his reward by constant and unfaltering service 
to the masses. 
and many who regard themselves as liberals did reject them— 
but no one could question his sincerity or his consistency. 


SENATOR LA FOLLETTH AGAINST OUR ENGAGING IN THE WORLD WAR 


Senator LA Foiierre did not sympathize with the action of 
the United States in entering the World War. He resisted 
the passage of the armed neutrality act. His addresses in 
criticism of President Wilson’s policies aroused bitter resent- 
ment and denunciation. He was inflexible. Even public cen- 
sure did not move him to a change of attitude. No other Ameri- 
can, prominent in public life, who took a similar position 
survived politically. But Senator La FoLterte outlived what- 
ever unpopularity resulted from his opposition to our entry into 
the war and was perhaps more popular in Wisconsin when 
called by death than at any other period of his career. He 
faced social and political ostracism rather than profess opin- 
ions which he did not entertain. Thousands who could not 
tolerate, much less approve his open oposition to the Govern- 
ment’s war policy, voted for him in 1924, for President of the 
United States. This was a tribute which the American people 
have rarely paid to a public man. 


THD LEGISLATOR 


Senator LA Fou.erre was a legislator of broad experience and 
rare ability. He was distinguished by a readiness to essay 
the difficult. This of itself was an evidence of his courage. 
His name is associated with many important laws, but it is 
chiefly for his repeated display of resourcefulness as a single- 
handed fighter in parliamentary contests that he is remembered 
by his former associates. However widely other Senators 
differed from him, they knew that when he announced decisive 
opposition to a measure that the fight would be carried on te 
a finish; that he woulée never retreat, never surrender, 

SENATOR LA FOLLETTE AND THE PRESIDENCY 


In every campaign for the last 25 years Senator La Fottetre 
was prominently mentioned in connection with the Presidency. 
He could not receive the nomination of his party for the 
reason that he was not willing to compromise and would 
not temper his principles to please the regulars in the Repub- 
lican Party. e wanted to be honored as a progressive—as 
an advocate of progressive measures and not as the mere 
representative of an organization which he could neither reform 
nor control. There were occasions on which a willingness to 
compromise, to reconcile old differences and to go along with 
his party might have resulted in Mr. La Fotierre’s preferment 
for the highest office. But this he would not, could not do, 
and so he went on fighting, fighting, fighting until the end. 

In 1924 he was nominated as a candidate for President by 
the radical party, composed of independents, many of whom 
had formerly been affiliated with the Republican or with the 
Democratic Party. His addresses in that campaign received 
international publicity because they dealt with the vital ques- 
tions concerning the Nation in a manner that elicited the !nter- 
est of all and aroused the appreciation of many. It was his 
earnestness, his consistency, his antagonism to selfish interests 
which brought to his standard millions of voters who had pre- 
viously affiliated with the older organizations. 


His opposition to monopolies resulted 
| gold. 


It is doubtful whether his | 
long public record reveals a single instance in which he forgot | 
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One might reject his principles—all conservatives | 
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The Nation mourns his loss. Wisconsin {ts loyal to his 
memory. What better evidence of gratitude and appreciation 
could be afforded than the selection of his brilliant and able 
son, so like his father, to represent the State in this Chamber— 
the scene of the father’s prolonged efforts. That State indeed 
is fortunate whose representatives serve without selfishness 
and without fear. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, the laws of nature are 
unchangeable and eternal because they are the laws of God. 
In the study of the various elements that compose matter the 
human mind has to some extent revealed their characteristics 
and appraised their value. That group of elements classified 
as metals are differentiated by the terms “ noble” and “ base.” 
In the nobility of metals gold holds the highest rank because 
of its fusibility, because of its willingness to mix freely with 


other metals in the heat of the furnace. While it is true that the 


scarcity of platinum makes it more valuable in dollars and 
cents, and it is also true that it has a stronger resistance to 
the destructive forces of heat and erosion, it is not so useful in 
the society of metals because of its lack of ductility, mallea- 
bility, and its inability to fuse with other metals so freely as 


These qualities gold possesses in the highest degree, and, 
therefore, takes the highest rank among the metals thal are 
used in the arts and sciences by the human race. In other 
words, the democracy of gold establishes its nobility. Under 


| the heat of the furnace gold fuses very readily with metals 


of a baser quality, the union raising the standard of the baser 
metal and giving to the alloy that rare quality of resistance to 
the forces of destruction, lifting the standard of the base 
metals to resist these forces, and in return receiving as though 
in reward a quality that it does not itself possess in its pure 
state, namely, hardness. In giving itself to the uplifting of 
the baser metals it receives as much as it gives, proving that 
the law of compensation is a part of the law of nature; 
proving that “he who casts his bread upon the waters shall 
have it returned to him”; proving that “he who gives his life 
shall save it”; proving that democracy is of the essence of 
nobility. 

It is another law of nature that gold can only manifest and 
express its democracy when it is in the pure state. It will only 
fuse with other metals when it is clean and uncontaminated. 
When not in the pure state it refuses to mix. It draws itself 
up in a round ball under the heat of the furnace; it becomes 
snobbish as though thinking itself too exclusive and too good 
to mix with other metals, and until it becomes clean its value 
is lost. It can only be restored to its inherent nobility by rein- 
vesting itself with democracy. That can only be accomplished 
by its being heated in the acid retort to have the impurities 
contaminating it destroyed, thereby restoring to it its ability 
to fuse and so restoring its nobility. 

The laws of nature are manifested in the lives of men ag 
they are manifested throughout all nature. The rank that 
gold holds in the society of metals was held by Rorerr M. 
LA FOo.t.ette in the society of men. His democracy was of the 
essence of his nobility. He gave freely and generously of him- 
self to the service of humanity, and in so doing raised the 
standard of public service. He was ever om guard to prevent 
his soul from becoming contaminated with the impurities of 
conceit and selfishness, and by his life proved the truth that 
the laws of nature operate as truly upon the minds and souls 
of men as upon the elements that compose matter. Senator 
La FotiettTe was a living symbol of the truth that the noblest 
are the most democratic, and the bravest are the tenderest, 
He had a heart as brave as a lion’s and as tender as a child's, 

History will measure his greatness with the yardstick of the 
various historians. His strength of character will be measured 
by men whose sense of values are relative. For me the yard- 
stick of Ibsen is sufficient. He said, “He is strongest who 
stands most alone,” If that is a fair standard of measurement 
for stréngth, then Senator Rosert M. La Fotrtetre was one of 
the strongest men of his time. 

The Good Book says “Greater love hath no man than he 
who gives his life for another.” Senator La Fo.terre gave his 
life in the service of all humanity. The nobility of his soul 
dictated that course. He gave unsparingly and unceasingly of 
himself to the betterment of the human race and he was richly 
rewarded with the love of his fellow men. He was paid in a 
wage that does not cloy and leaves no sting. All those who really 
knew Senator La Fotietrre knew that his soul enjoyed that 
peace that passeth all understanding. He built for himself an 
enduring name, and went to his grave beloved of all who had 
the rare privilege of his acquaintance. 

The time will soon come when cold memorials in steel and 
stone will be built to his memory; but the everlasting and 
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eternal monument that will Immortalize Ropert M. LA Fo.Lierre 
will be that memory of his service to humanity which is en- 
shrined in the hearts and souls of men and women who loved 
him for what he was, who loved him because he dared to 
think and speak, who loved him because he did not sacrifice 
his Integrity to achieve power. While it is true that he 
achieved fame, he achieved it because he did not compromise 
his convictions in order to do so. Above all else he was true 
to himself and, therefore, to his God and humanity. For his 


fnithfulness to the law of eternal truth he received as though in | 


reward the inspiration and courage that enabled him to carry 
inscribing his name in the hearts of men, where are written 
memorials that withstand the destructive forces of 


on 
the only 
time 

Senator LA Fouverre’s volce was a voice In the wilderness. 
In our civie life he symbolized the cries of Isaiah, the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Magna Charta of King John, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States, His voice is now stilled in death; but the 
voice of his spirit will continue on down the ages, challeng- 
ing the torces of special privilege 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to hrge printed in 
the Recorp an enumeration of the laws supported by Senator 


La Forrerre for the benefit of labor. This enumeration has 
been compiled by Mr. Gilbert EF. Hyatt. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
By Gilbert E. Hyatt 
The of Senator Rorerr M. La Fouverrr, from the day of 
his entry into the political arena in Wisconsin to this hour when he is 
the candidate for President, has been one of vigorous and 
unbroken service to the cause of labor. He is the author and adyo- 
of more labor legislation than any living man. 


record 
peopl 's 
eat 


DistincT CLASSES Owe THEIR EMANCIPATION DIRECTLY TO 
LA FOLLETTE 


THURER 


The first blows to strike the shackles off of three great groups of 
workers were struck by La Fou._errs. Kailroad employees, Government 
workers and seamen are all indebted to him for the initial legislation 
that has given them an opportunity to improve their condition, 


THE KAILROAD 16-HOUR LAW 
The rallroad employees are indebted to the passage of the so-called 
hours of service law for rellef from intolerable conditions in their in- 
dustry. Prior to the passage of this act railroad employees were com- 
pelled to endure excessive hours of duty and irregular employment to 
a degree which rendered normal life impossible, broke their health, and 
produced appalling loss of life and property. A glimpse of the condi- 
tions which the legislation ended is found in the wording of the bill: 

“Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful * * * to require or permit 
any employee to remain on duty for a longer period than 16 con- 
secutive hours, and whenever such employee shall have been continu- 
ously on duty for 16 hours he shall be relieved and not required or 
permitted to again go on duty until he has had at least 10 hours off 
duty » om 

Records were produced showing men as having performed the exact- 
ing and exhausting duty of operating trains for periods of 60 or more 
hours. The railroad companies expended large sums of money in propa- 
ganda and in lobbying against this law, claiming that it would paralyze 
the industry. Its effect, on the contrary, has been to vastly increase 
the efficiency of operation and the safety of the public and the em- 
ployees, 

From the date of this enactment, March 4, 1907, dates a period of 
splendid progress for the railroad workers in organization, in the im- 
provement of their conditions, and in that constructive and militant 
interest in public affairs which has been so notable a contribution to 


our political and industrial life. 


RIGHTS OF 
An Executive order of President Roosevelt forbade the civil-service 
employees to exercise the right of appeal to Congress. This right is 
fundamental, belonging by constitutional enactment to all citizens. 
Its denial practically enslaved the civil-service workers by shutting off 
their only source of relief. Senator La FouLerre secured the passage 
of the legislation bearing his name, popularly known as the “ anti- 
gag act.” which restored the right of appeal, and also guaranteed 
them the right of organization, snd protected them from summary dis- 
missal. Upon this act the present effective organization and progress 
of this highly important and numerous class is based, 


CITIZENSHIP RESTORED TO CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYERS 


SLAVERY OF MERCHANT SAILORS ENDED BY SEAMEN’'S ACT 


A third class, the formerly enslaved and brutally exploited sailors 
in the merchant marine of the world, owe their emancipation to the 
distinguisbed humanitarianism of Senator La FOLLETTs, 

The conditions of housing, food, excessive labor, and peril to life 
and limb of the sailor had been a scandal for centuries. Practically 
all the marine codes of law were designed not for their protection but 
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for their further enslavement. The International Seamen's Union, 
through their president, Andrew Furuseth, fought for 20 years for the 
passage of protective legislation. 

Not until La Fou.terre espoused their cause was any real progress 
made. 

After persistent efforts, extending over several sessions of Congress 
and in the face of the most bitter opposition from the shipping inter- 
ests and big business in general, the La Follette Seamen's Act was 


| passed, giving to the American sailors and to foreign sailors arriving 


in our ports protection for their wages and liberty of contract and 
establishing a livable standard of surroundings while at sea. Predic- 
tions were made that this act would drive the American flag from 
the sea, but the steady increase of our merchant marine tonnage has 
refuted this claim. Not only was Senator La I'oLtuerrp the author of 
the original act, but he has energetically protected it against attempts 
to repeal or adversely amend it. 


La FoLLeTts STAND FOR FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES ADVOCATED BY 


LABOR 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
Senater LA Fouuerre introduced in the Sixtieth Congress the em- 


efforts ad- 
His record 


ployers’ liability bill which bore his name. Through his 
verse amendments were defeated and the bill became law. 
since that time is in full accord with this action. 


CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION 

Through all the vicissitudes of this humanitarian legislation Senator 
La Fo..erre has been its strong advocate and supporter. He sup- 
ported the Federal child labor bill of 1916 and the revenue bill of 1918 
to abolish child labor by taxing products of this labor in interstate 
commerce. He aided the action by Congress for the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which seeks the only avenue left by the 
decision of the Supreme Court for the protection of the children from 
industrial exploitation. 


EXEMPTION OF LABOR UNIONS FROM PROVISIONS OF ANTITRUST LAWS 
The record of LA FouLetre in relation to the struggles to exempt 
labor organizations from the provisions of the antitrust laws is in 
accord with his record in regard to all other protective legislation for 
the workers, 
EIGHT-HOUR LEGISLATION 


Senator La FoLLeTrp was instrumental in the passage of the Adam- 
son eight-hour law and in defeating several attempted pernicious 
amendments to the eight-hour law for railroad employees. One of 
these was for the purpose of forbidding strikes, thus creating an 
involuntary servitude for this class. His antigag law for civil-serv- 
ice employees paved the way directly to the passage of their eight- 
hour law. 


DIRECT ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS 
Senator La Fouverte led the great fight that resulted in this reform. 
STOP-WATCH AND SPEED-UP MEASURES 


No more consistent opponent of the numerous attempts to speed up 
employees by the use of “ time studies,” stop watches, and speed tests 
ean be found than LA FoLLetre. His record shows aggressive effort 
in opposition to all such attempts, either by riders on appropriation 
bills or otherwise. 

AGAINST INJUNCTIONS 

Senator La Fo_LLetTtTsx has consistently fought against this tyrannical 
perversion of the power of the judiciary. He has voted for every 
measure introduced to curb this abuse, and has been unsparing in his 
criticism of those judges who use the injunction as an instrument to 
crush labor. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 

This keenly desired and earnestly advocated protection for American 
labor has had the support of La Fouuterre. He has, however, de- 
manded at all times that the legislation should be drafted and ad- 
ministered along humane lines. 

ESCH-CUMMINS TRANSPORTATION ACT AND HOWELL-BARKLEY BILL 


That portion of the Senator’s record dealing With the railroad 
industry and with the advancement of the interests of its employees 
is the best-known portion of his long career. During the period of 
Federal control and since he has been especially active and prominent 
in this fight. His opposition to the pernicious antistrike provisions 
of the Esch-Cummins law and to the law itself needs no comment. 
It was the La Follette group of Progressives in the House which 
laid the foundation for a consideration of the Howell-Barkley pill by 
liberalization of the rules. They also led the fight which placed this 
measure in a position for further consideration. The Howell-Rarkley 
bill had been tied up in the Senate cummittee for weeks until Senator 
LA FouLetts, returning from his sick bed after a slight attack of pneu- 
monia, made a strenous demand for an immediate report, and forced 
it out of the committee that very day. 

La Fotuerte’s efforts for a proper valuation of railroads and for 
the reduction and regulation of freight rates are heartily supported 
and indorsed alike by the public and by the railroad employees. His 
success In securing the publication of vital information has been a 
conspicious service to the railroad employees and the entire country. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century witnessed a titanic contest between the forces of 
corrupt wealth on the ope Land and the masses of the jople 
on the other—the foriner struggling to maintain its grip on the 
Government, and the latter to reassert their mastery of its 
machinery. 

It is not to be understood that the strife is ended, or that a 
decisive victory was achieved by either of the warring hosts. It 
proceeds with varying fortunes. Just now the favored few 
ride triumphantly, with scarcely less arrogance than in 1900. 

Much comfert can be derived from a consideration of the 
conditions which Ashen prevailed. Obsequiousness toward the 
rich recipients of or seekers after Government favor have not 
been wauting at any time since the Civil War and prior to 1896; 
but the campaign of that year, characterized by a lavishness in 
expenditure never before known on the part of the victors, 
whose cause was peculiarly the cause of the creditor class, bore 
most unsavory fruit. It was emulated by men of great wealth 
seeking to get into the United States Senate, so many of whom 
succeeded that that body came to be known as “the millionaires’ 
club.” It gave rise to tolerance toward all manner of disregard 
of law on the part of the heavy contributors to the war chest 
of the successful party, who hoped thereby to recoup or further 
enrich themselves. 

The Sherman antitrust law, enacted to protect the public 
against the rapacity of plundering combinations of capital, 
was openly flaunted, the conspirators being confident in the 
belief that they would, or if they were through the influence 
they were able to exert, they could avert the penalty of the law. 

A perfect orgy of trust-breeding ensued, encouraged by de- 
cisions of the courts later materially modified, and by com- 
placence on the part of the prosecuting officers, It was the 
era of the launching of the Steel Trust and the Northern 
Securities Co., both flagrantly offending against the law as it 
was afterwards adjudged. 

The public domain offered tempting loot, and the spirit of the 
times held out the hope that safety could be assured against 
successful prosecution through political pull. It was the 
heyday of the injunction to “stand pat,” a policy whose 
votaries were by no means confined to any one political party. 

A case-hardened contempt characterized the attitude of both 
Houses of Congress toward many of the reforms since wrung 
from a reluctant National Legislature, It was of this period 
that the publicist spoke who said that the United States nar- 
rowly escaped becoming a plutocracy,. 

To no single man can be assigned the credit for having 
smashed that baneful system; but surely among all those avho 
aroused the public to its iniquities and led in the revolt against 
it, the primacy must be given to Roperr MARION La Fottuerre. 

It was'a task that might have appalled any man less bold 
and balked any man less talented. He fought his way to 





complete vietory, as you have been told, in his native State | 


over a combination of corrupt business and corrupt politics. 

Reentering the national field after an honorable career in 
the House and three terms as governor of his State, he threw 
down the gage of battle in this body to all the foes of democracy 
and against venality in every form, and continued the fight for 
nearly a generation, until his overtaxed frame gave way, and 
death devolved upon others the burden he had so long and so 
valiantly borne, 

Into almost every hamlet in this broad land he carried his 
message of alarm at the decadence of our institutions and the 


peril of the passing of control of them into sordid and self- | 


seeking hands, Assailing as he did those who sat in the seats 
of the mighty, he was the object of envenomed hate more in- 
tense perhaps than fell to the lot of any other man who ever 
figured in our history. Small wonder either, for his blows 
were never tempered and he was neyer dissuaded by personal 
considerations from unrestrained denunciation of censurable 
acts or measures. His famous roll call, in which he laid bare 
with pitiless precision the deficiencies and delinquencies of his 
colleagues in the Senate whose careers indicated that they were 
either subservient or venal, exercised a greater influence, per- 
haps, than any other one thing in turning the tide that was 
carrying the Nation away from its ancient moorings, from the 
Republic as it was conceived by Jefferson and by Lincoln. 

Were it not that his public as well as his private life was 
without stain, he never could have held as he did the confidence 
of the people of his State, which he represented in this body 
so long, or retained the affection of the lowly whose rights 
and interests he never failed to champion. His heart was 
ever open to the cause of the toilers on sea and land, in the 
field and on the farm, in the mill, the workshop, and the 
countinghouse. He burned with indignation at any attempt 
at the exploitation of the poor. He had a consuming desire 
to make life worth more than living to them. 
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He has earned an enduring place in the history of the coun- 
try, and has left an example of public service to be emulated 
but which it were vain to expect will be surpassed. 

I count it a matter of pride that, serving for over 12 years 
in the United States Senate with him, renewing a slight ac- 
quaintance dating even from our youth, he gave to me in the 
later years of our association in some measure his confidence. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the life of the man whose 
memory we honor was so unselfish and upright, and his record 
in public office so unsullied, that even his enemies were com- 
pelled to respect him. 

I had long admired Senator Rorerr M. La Fotwerre, and 
longed to become acquainted with him. When that opportunity 
came, I was most agreeably surprised to find not only the grent 
statesman I had admired but a friendly, sympathetic, lovable 
character. 

In 1917 it happened to be my privilege to be chairman of the 
producers and corsumers’ convention, and I had the honor of 
presenting Senator LA Fo.ierte to that immense crowd in the 
city auditorium of St. Paul. Few speakers ever receive the 


| enthusiastic reception that was given the Senator upon that 


memorable occasion. 

But, oh, the gross misrepresentation of that stirring, straight- 
forward, historic speech. Never has the press more flagrantly 
misquoted or worked a greater injustice upon any public 
speaker. When, some months later, the statements of the 
press were retracted, only brie?’est mention was made of the 
fact in inconspicuous corners of most newspapers—quite in 
contrast with the blazing headlines denouncing as unpatriotic 
one of the truest, most loyal citizens this country has ever 
known. s 

It may be recalled that as a result of this misrepresentation 
by the press of the St. Paul speech made by the Senator, a 
resolution was offered on the floor of the Senate to investigate . 
the statements made in the speech, or that were supposed to 
have been made. A committee was appointed to hold a hear- 
ing. In fact, a hearing was demanded by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. The story is that it became known that Senator 
LA FoLietrr was to call in the Hon. William Jennings Bryan 
at that hearing, and it is said that a member of the committee 
got in touch with Mr. Bryan to see what he was going to 
testify if he came to the hearing. It is related that Mr. Bryan 
told that member of the committee that if he were called by 
Senator La Fotietre he would testify to the truth. The hear- 
ing was never held. But, oh, the attempt which was made to 
humble that mighty man, to break his fighting spirit. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to take part in the conven- 
tion at Cleveland in July, 1924, and to have the knowledge that 
at that time there was placed before the American people a 
man who could be depended upon to fight their battles as he 
had sturdily upheld the traditions of the people of his State 
throughout the years he had been In publie service. His mes- 


| sage of acceptance of the nomination of that convention for 


the Presidency was presented by his son, the present Senator 
La For.etre, Jr., and was a most masterful statement of prin- 
ciples and purposes. As a result of that campaign Senator 
LA FoLierre was excluded from the Republican caucus of the 
Senate, and with him went the late Senator Ladd, Senator 
Brookhart, and myself. Whatever else may be said, I am 
exceedingly proud of the company I was in on that occasion. 
No slush funds ever entered into the elections of those men, 
and no public scendals ever resulted as a consequence of their 
part in the administration of public affairs. 

Mr. President, Senator La Forterre was a true representa- 
tive of the principles on which the Republican Party was 
founded, and especially as interpreted by the people of his home 
State. ‘The trouble was that the leaders moved away from the 
original tenets, when the party became strong and powerful 
because of those high purposes, and Mr. La Forterrr remained 
steadfast and loyal to those principles. 

In the campaign for the Presidency in 1912, Senator 
La Fottette carried the State of North Dakota in the presi- 
dential primaries. There may be those who will ask, Why not 
in 1924? I am not unfamiliar with the tactics employed in 
political campaigns in recent years, nor insensible to the effi- 
ciency of well-organized propaganda when the vested interests 
are aroused and thoroughly frightened, as they were two years 
ago. The people of his home State who had the opportunity 
to know him best, loved him most and stood by him on every 
occasion. It was not possible there to becloud the issues by 
the use of misleading political propaganda. 

It has been said that the atmosphere of Washington is cal- 
culated to cool the zeal and dampen the ardor of those ex- 
ponents of a people’s government who are sent here to repre- 
sent their States and people. Keeping in close and constant 
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touch with public problems, and holding himself aloof from 
all entanglements that might be detrimentel, Senator La Fot- 
LeTTe continued throughout his life an ardent, earnest champion 
of the people's liberties and constitutional richts. It was often 
said he could not be bought, or bluffed, or bribed. 

Through the wise leadership of Senator La Fotterre and 
many other tried and true coworkers in Wisconsin, his State 
has for years been recognized as a forerunner of progressive 
legislation and of honest administration beneficial to all the 
people. In the United States Senate, he sponsored only such 
measures that he felt, after most careful investigation and 
study, would prove advantageous to the country as a whole. 

To-day the United States is a better, brighter place in which 
to live because Ronert M. La Fou.erte lived and served here. 
What nobler aim could actuate the youth of our land than to 
devote their lives to the unselfish purposes that crowned with 
glory the name of the man whose memory we would honor 
to-day? With him it was always “the greatest good for the 
greatest number of people.” 


Mr. FERNALID. Mr. President, Senator Ronert M. La Fot- 
LETTE was a rare character, an original’ thinker, a leader of 
men. He can not be approached over the hackneyed highway of 


eulogy, for words are as barren sounds, and but feebly ex- 
press the honor due his noble name. I am grateful for this 
privilege of paying my humble and heartfelt tribute to his 
memory. 

I shall not undertake to relate the history and achievements 
of this remarkable man. His interesting biography has been 
ably presented by another. I shall speak rather of those per- 
sonal qualities and characteristics which made him an out- 
standing figure in American politics, and won for him a per- 
manent place in the hearts of his countrymen. 

Senator LA FoLierre was endowed with all the instincts of 
greatness. In all of my acquaintance, covering a period of 
years of publie life, I have never known a man of more diversi- 
fled accomplishments, He was my seatmate in the Senate, and 
for several years it was my privilege to exchange daily greet- 
ings with him, and his was the kindly, generous spirit of a 
man who could disagree on the various political issues, and yet 
offer a warm personal friendship. We did not agree in all 
the great questions of the day, but we were in accord on many 
great questions of American principles. 

Kornert M. LA FoiLerre was a patriot in the highest sense 
of the word; he loved his country and his people, and un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed personal popularity for what he felt 
to be the best interests of his State and Nation. 

The great State of Wisconsin that had honored him with the 
governorship and had retained him in public office so long, he 
conscientiously and devotedly served. 

Iie was one of the founders of the Progressive Party, which 
has been such a colossal factor in the affairs of Government 
for the past 20 years. The sincerity and tenacity with which 
he advocated and fought for those principles so dear te him 
made an enduring impression upon the people of this country. 
He and I were members of the two opposing wings of a great 
party. But he was a man who could grasp by the hand in warm 
and genuine affection one whose views differed from his own. 

As a speaker he had few equals in the past decade. His 
style of eloguence was virile, powerful, poignant; his audiences 
were moved by the might of its potency and appeal. He was 
eagerly sought as a speaker on the Chautauqua circuit, and on 
those occasions, as always, he drew great throngs, who were 
inspired by his eloquence and charmed by his personality. 

With him “ politics’ was not a matter of individual prestige 
It meant to him the science of government, and he studiously 
applied himself to every governmental problem confronting the 
country, and earnestly sought its solution. As a statesmun he 
stood at the head of the party which he was privileged to lead 
for so many years. A man of indomitable courage, he never 
faltered in his duty, and he stood ready and eager to meet all 
opponents in the arena of debate and as a debater he had no 
peer in the United States Senate. 

His knowledge of history, and particularly of the American 
Government from its foundation, gave him an advantage, not 
only in debate but gave him also a place in history rarely 
attained. A natural leader, he stood upon the mountain top 
and cast his eyes upon the whole country, gaining perspective, 
noting its needs; and from these heights he pointed the way, 
as it appeared to him, steadfastly, courageously, honestly. 

In all the years we sat side by side in the Senate I do not 
recall that ever a word of criticism of my attitude was uttered 
by Senator La Fouiwerrs, although our viewpoints constantly 
differed. This wholesome tolerance strongly impressed me, and 
I have for him the tenderest of memories. 
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The affection always expressed for his son who now honors 
the position made vacant by his death is a touching example 
of paternal devotion. I wish I might say some word of comfort 
to his sorrowing family, whom he so dearly loved. But I know 
how futile is any attempt to assuage so deep a sorrow by any 
word of sympathy. Yet I believe the appreciation expressed for 
the beloved husband and father must be of some satisfaction to 
the bereaved ones, 

Senator La Fo._erre was so vital, so alert, so much alive, we 
still feel his presence in this Chamber. His sensitive, artistic, 
compelling nature seems extinguished not by death. A man 
well along in years by human reckoning, he gaye the impression 
of ardent youth, and thus I always think of him. 

Above my desk hangs a motto, a daily inspiration to me, 
which I associate with one of bis rare and prized visits at my 
office. Senator La Foiierre was acquainted with disappoint- 
ment; misunderstanding of his motives was not unknown to 
him. But how valiantly he “played the game” only those 
who knew and loved him best can ever know. His voice was 
vibrant with feeling as he read the verse aloud: 


“For when the one Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name, 
He writes not that you won or lost— 
But how you played the game.” 


That is not a mere platitude; it is an article of faith with you— 


Was his well-remembered comment. 

I appear here to-day a mourner, for I loved Rosert La 
Foutitette, Yes; I admired him as a man, I honored him as a 
statesman, I loved him as a friend. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, it is a solemn but not un- 
pleasant task thus to meet and briefly to pay our tribute of 
respect, admiration, and affection to one who has gone before. 
Solemn it is because of the reminder of the mutability of 
human affairs and of the changing processes which mak this 
an automatic body; but with the solemnity is the glow from ex- 
pression of heart feeling for one whose career and character 
challenged the highest and best in American life. 

It is not for me in detail to recount the deeds or laud the 
achievements of Ropert M. La Fotretre. Others more inti- 
mate personally and closer to the scenes of his earlier tri- 
umphs can better do this. But to their absorbing recital 
and to their deserved eulogies I would add the mite of one 
who, thousands of miles removed, with ever growing enthu- 
siasm, watched the marvelous progress of a great State under 
his matchless leadership, and then later in this Chamber saw 
in its very personality the same indomitable courage, rare 
ability, and high statesmanship. But of all this others will 
tell, eloquently and well. I would speak but a moment of that 
in which he was kin with some of us, that which won him 
his place in our generation and which will work his name 
large in history. 

Macaulay tells of how the brave and sincere though not 
blameless Rumbold, after the ill-fated attempt of Monmouth, at 
the very scaffold cried that he never would and never could 
believe that Providence had sent a few men into the world 
ready booted and spurred to ride and millions ready saddled 
and bdridled to be ridden. From then, aye even long before that 
time, until now each generation has claimed its martyr to 
the cause of the millions ready saddied and bridled to be 
ridden. In our generation their cause had its valiant cham- 
pion in him whose memory we revere to-day. Throughout his 
long career of usefulness he never for an instant, whatever 
price he had to pay, acknowledged the mastery of the few. In 
all his years of activity, in placid peace or tragic war, in 
honored place or threatened ignominy, he recognized no subject 
millions, but ever fought the good fight of the weak and heavily 
burdened. 

He had the gift, so rare in public life, of daring to pry 
beneath the surface and look beyond the mere semblance, He 
understood—and this endeared him to the few who dared and 
whose spirits were alike—that there was something more to 
government than mere money and materiality. He knew that 
for government to serve people best, really to be the instrument 
of progress in its highest sense, it must have, just as man has, 
an impalpable, intangible, indescribable element, softening and 
enlightening, even spiritualizing, its harsher and grosser side. 

Man may be of commanding stature with features finely 
molded with every attribute of beauty; but without a soul, the 
body is but sordid clay, And so with government. It may have 
every appearance of prosperity, may prate of its wealth, preen 
itself on its material progress, but woe to it if it have nothing 
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more. Senator La Fotretre knew government, like man, must 
have a soul. 


Rorert M. La Fo.ietre needs neither marble nor bronze. His | 


name is indelibly written in the hearts of his countrymen. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I knew the late Senator LA 


FoLLETTE probably earlier than any other Member of this body, 
with the possible exception of his colleague, Senator Lenroor, 
who was a boy of 16 years when Senator La FOo.Lterre 
was first elected a Member of the National House of Represen- 
tatives. I was elected to the House from the second congres- 
sional district of North Carolina 40 years ago, in 1886, 
and when I took my seat, one of those I met was RoBERT MARION 
La FoLiertTe, a Representative from the State of Wisconsin, at 
that time entering upon his second term. This was at a date 
when his son, the present junior Senator from Wisconsin, was 
not yet born. I served one term in the House, retiring in 1889. 
Senator La FoiLette remained in the House for another term, 
retiring in 1891, at the end of six years’ service in that body. 

I was elected to the Senate in 1900, beginning my service 
here on March 4, 1901. -Four years later—on March 4, 1905— 
1 renewed by acquaintance with Mr. LA Fo.LLette on his taking 
his seat in the Senate. In the meantime he had served three 
terms as Governor of Wisconsin. 

In our service together in the House and for 20 years 
in this body, our versonal relationship was that of genuine 
friendship. I believed thoroughly in his honesty of purpose 


and in the sincerity of his devotion to our common country | 


and to the interests of the common people, and I think he did 

me the honor of giving me an equal measure of confidence. 
Senator La FoL.terre was indeed an honest man and a true 

patriot according to his lights. He was more than that. 


and he lived the principles for which he so valiantly contended 
throughout his career. 

He was frequently at odds with his party and his party 
organization, and, indeed, he was not infrequently at odds 
with the dominant forces in both the major political parties. 
He cared nothing, however, about that, and never seemed to 
consider the possible consequences to his own political fortunes 
of the independent course which according to the dictates of 
his own convictions he always pursued. He never hesitated 
to oppose his party when he thought his party was wrong. 

I recall that, in 1911, when I was in charge in the Republican 
Senate of the tariff bills, covering certain schedules, passed 
by the Democratic Howse, Senator La Fot.errte did not hesitate 
to oppose his party’s position and come to my aid. With his 
able cooperation—and that of a few other patriotic and inde- 
pendent Republican Senators—I was enabled to pass those 
Democratic schedule tariff bills in the Republican Senate. 

They were vetoed, it will be remembered, by Mr. Taft, who 
was then President. At numerous other times since Mr. 
LA FOLLETTE came to the Senate, he and I worked together in 
behalf of measures upon which our judgments agreed as being 
in the interests of the masses of the American people. I never 
had any doubt, when I was working in cooperation with him, 
that he would keep the faith; his word was good; and his 
purpose, he was willing that all might see. 

Senator La Fo.terre filled a distinct place—an important 
place—in American public life of the past 40 years. Undoubt- 
edly the common people of the United States lost one of their 
ablest and truest champions when he died. He did much for 
Wisconsin when he was governor of that State, making the 
State government cleaner and better, and much more truly a 
government for the people of the State. In his service in the 
Senate, he left his mark and made substantial contribution to 
the constructive and progressive legislation of his day. 

Senator La Foiierre could not be frightened or intimidated ; 
he could not be purchased with political favors or social 
blandishments; and very rarely was he deceived. There is 
always need in the American Senate and in our National Goy- 
ernment for a man such as he. Disagreeing with him, as I of 
course did, upon many of the policies he advocated during his 
publie career, I nevertheless wish to pay him this tribute in 
these simple words, and to express my personal sorrow in the 
passing of this brave gentleman and devoted champion of 
popular rights. 

Senator LA FoLiLerre was a manly man, truthful, honest, 
faithful, courageous, and patriotic. He was a man of convic- 
tions and action. He thought and he moved. He is gone, but 
his record remains. It is written in the history of his time, and 
in it nothing is left in doubt or uncertainty, nothing concealed, 
for he lived, thought, and voted in the open. In his death not 
only the Nation, his country—his own country—but the great 
causes that moved and stirred his heart and inspired his mind 


He | 
possessed ability of the first order, was quite without fear, | 
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have sustained a distinct loss. For nearly half a century he 


was my friend, faithful and true, and I shall ever cherish his 
memory in my heart. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the years of our association here 
by no means cover the period of my relations with Rover M. 
La Forrette. My first contact with him occurred more than 
25 years ago when he in Wisconsin and I in New Hampshire, 
in connection with a former Member of this body, who was 
closely friendly to both of us, were engaged in resisting what we 
deemed to be the undue influence of railroads in public affairs. 
Necessarily this contact was at long range and more or less 


| casual; but it endured and afforded a basis for the personal 


friendship which began on the day of my entrance to the Senate 
and which continued increasingly until the day of Senator La 
Fottette’s death. 

In consequence I can say that I have rarely known a man 
who reacted more fully to friendship; nor did he ever permit 
his friendship to be diluted by reason of any differences which 
arose on questions of public policy. Such differences I had with 
him—often and acute—but I always recognized the sincerity of 
his convictions and the courage with which he maintained them 
and gave battle for them. His consistency was remarkable, 
While it is undoubtedly true that from time to. time and under 
changing conditions as we all came to know them, his views 
were occasionally either modified or strengthened, there ran 
through his whole public career an unbroken chain of discus- 
sion and proposals which had the single end of attaining 
through legislation those things’ which his convictions had 
established in his own mind as desirable for the country and 
its citizenry. 

He played a large part in the public life of the Nation for 
more than 30 years; and he played a useful prt, too. He 
had the rare satisfaction of seeing finally adopted many pro- 
posals which at first were scorned; and the statute books are 
replete with provisions which he originated, and many of which 
bear his name. 

The conclusions which he reached were by no means actuated 
by prejudice. Profound study and earnest conviction laid the 
basis for every proposal that he advocated; and, in the de- 
bates which took place here, this was the outstanding charac- 
teristic of his utterances. Whenever he took the floor one 
could be certain that reasoned argument would always be 
advanced. No Senator within my knowledge ever prepared 
himself more carefully for debate; and no Senator within my 
knowledge was ever more strongly fortified with chapter and 
verse of authority to support his declarations. He was often 
criticised for the length of his speeches here; but no one can 
read those speeches in the Recorp without recognizing that 
they carry close, well-knit, and symmetrically developed argu- 
ments in support of his point of view. In addition, the literary 
form of his speeches was noteworthy. I was particularly 
struck with this in the early days of my service here when 
Senator La FOLLeTre in company with two colleagues conducted 
the somewhat famous filibuster in the closing days of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. The night was passed in what at the momeut 
seemed to many to have been a mere storm of words. But when 
the Recorp appeared those who took the trouble to read it 
learned that Senator LA For.erre, at any rate, had delivered 
two speeches of real argumentative value and of genuine lit- 
erary worth. 

It is difficult, Mr. President, to form just estimates of those 
with whom we have been closely associated. It is still more 
difficult for an individual to form a just estimate of himself. 
But from my knowledge of this man as I associated with him 
and from his own picture of himself which I some years ago 
found in his autobiography, I venture to declare, even at the 
risk of triteness, that he was a misunderstood man. Begin- 
ning with those years of responsibility which came to him as 
Governor of Wisconsin, and running through the years of his 
increased influence as represented in this body, his proposals, 
though advanced, were never subversive; and he always kept 
far away in realty from those measures which he was accused 
of befriending but which could be attributed to him only by 
strained deduction. 

In him lay a deep and rich vein of sentiment; nor did it lie 
far from the surface. His impulses were kindly and generous; 
it was from them quite as much as from his reasoned judg- 
ments that he formulated the public course which he so undevi- 
atingly pursued. In other words, the philosophy of his public 
and private relationships rap in parallel lines; and he was 
always actuated by his desire to be helpful both to the indi- 
vidual and to the mass. 

The news of his death came as a shock to those of ns who 
had seen him when we separated at the end of the Sixty-eighth 
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Congress. The severe strain of the campaign which he had 
conducted in the previous year had left no external mark to 
indicate how it had sapped his strength. I saw him on the 
day that I left Washington, and his nature as I had come to 
know it was never more finely exhibited. We spoke of the 
days which lay ahead, neither of us dreaming that his were to 
_be shortened. I carried with me from that last interview the 
thought of his regained powers and carried with me also, and 
as always, my picture of him—a man sincere, courageous, hope- 
ful, and helpful, of great intellect and of great heart. Thus, 
when the news of his passing came to me, my instinctive cry was 
that of Froude, uttered upon the death of Carlyle: “A man 
is dead,” 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, when I learned of the death of 
Rosert Marion LA Fouverre it seemed to me his death created 
a great void, a wide, deep, awful chasm in the public life of 
this country, which it would be impossible to fill. For a genera- 
tion ‘he had been one of the great moral and political guides 
for the masses of the American people. They might not always 
understand the details of the public questions that confronted 
them, they sometimes could not recognize the underlying princi- 
ples involved, but they did know La Fo verre. His fearless 
championship of the common people’s cause again and again 
throughout his public life, had made them confident that which- 
ever side he took on a great public question, was the side of 
social justice, For many years he had been so alert to protect 
the people's interests, so aggressive in the fight for the rights of 
the poor, so constant in his consecration to humanity’s cause, 
that we simply could not understand why such a life should 
end so soon. 

Whenever we attempt to learn the reason why life must 
stop, we find ourselves face to face with the stony features 
of the Sphinx that gazes forever across the desert of death. 
History tells us that those ancient people who made sacrifices 
to disease and misfortune in order to ward them off, never 
sacrificed to death. They knew no human act could turn aside 
its stroke. They knew it Is the one lottery in which there 
are no blanks. 

Death is the one despot in whose realm there is absolute 
democracy. To those who believe in immortality, whether 
death beckons in early life or later years, makes but little 
difference, after all. It is but a part of the infinite and 
eternal plan. If life gives us opportunity to work and serve, 
then death gives us opportunity to rest, and those who seize 
upon the opportunity to work and serve can most readily wel- 
come the opportunity to rest. In our time I know of no man 
who more fully earned the opportunity to rest than did 
Senator La FoLierrr, 

No matter when death comes or how it comes, there is noth- 
ing to fear. We all emerge by birth from the unknown into 
the consciousness we call life, and we all shall pass by death 
from the consciousness we call life into the unknown again. 
What shall happen in the adventure into that realm of silence 
or of joy where the innumerable dwell is reserved to each of us 
in our own good time to know. 

We do know that Roserr M, La Fotierre did his work well. 
He set for himself the high purpose to serve mankind and 
charted his public life by that purpose. He could not be 
bribed by promise of personal success or by fear of personal 
failure. He never gave nor sent a flag of truce while in a 
fight. He carried always the torch of truth. Defeat only 
spurred him to further effort, and more than any other public 
man I ever knew he loved to stand alone when he believed he 
was “alone with the people.” 

Like so many other great Americans, the effectiveness of his 
efforts was never interfered with nor was the glory of his 
struggle ever dimmed by holding the high office of President. 
He aspired to the Presidency, but that aspiration was prompted 
by his dominating desire to serve the cause for which he lived 
and died rather than by the mere love of place and power. 
The historian of the progress of liberty will be compelled to 
write his name high on the list. 

He will Hve in the galaxy of America’s great, not merely 
because he had a big brain, not merely because he was a great 
thinker and speaker, but because he was honest and incorrupt- 
ible, and fought for what he thought was right, regardless of 
the consequences to himself. His political character stands out 
like a mighty mountain, firm as the earth beneath, and pure 
as the stars above. 

The advanced position which he so often took in his contests 
for the rights of the masses of the people made it easier for 
other public men, more timid than he, but who wanted to serve 
the people’s cause, to stand for what seemed moderate reforms. 
Thus, by his own radicalism he made possible much of the 
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advancement of the cause of the millions against the privileges 
for the few; and while he can fight no more, the advancement 
thus made in the interest of humanity will be permanent. 

Now that he is gone, we miss him. We miss him in Wisconsin, 
where his policies in operation prove the wisdom of his states- 
manship. We miss him in the Senate, where he stood like 
an immovable rock in the way of privileged legislation that so 
often swept over him. We miss his sturdy leadership in the 
Nation and the world. 

Although he died here in Washington, he is buried in his old 
home in Madison, Other nations have long had a custom of col- 
lecting the bodies of their honored dead in great public mauso- 
leums. England has its Westminster Abbey in London; Italy 
has St. Peter’s in Rome; France has St. Denis and the Hotel 
des Invalides in Paris; Spain has the Escorial near Madrid ; and 
Germany and Russia have long had the royal sanctuaries in 
Berlin and Moscow. But not so in America. Here we bury 
our most distinguished dead in the places they lived and loved 
the most, 

Washington sleeps in his simple tomb at Mount Vernon; 
Lincoln rests at Springfield ; Jefferson is at Monticello; Jackson 
is at peace at last on his old plantation, the Hermitage; Mc- 
Kinley is at Canton; Roosevelt, at Oyster Bay; Grant’s Tomb 
overlooks the majestic Hudson; Webster sleeps beneath the 
wind-swept pines of New England; and the immortal Clay is 
with his beloved Kentucky. 

This custom is truly American. It has its lesson for the 
youth of the land. These sepulchres and mausoleums located 
in the simple surroundings amidst which these heroic figures 
lived serve ever to recall that these great characters secured 
their opportunities to prove their greatness by first winning the 
confidence of the people’ among whom they lived, the people 
who knew them best and elected them to oifice. 

We should continue this custom. In these days of material- 
ism, it illustrates that sentiment and memory still control the 
American people. It glorifies the doctrines of democracy es- 
tablished by the Revolutionary fathers, and emphasizes to 
those who come after us the Divine truth that he who would be 
greater among us must be the servant of all. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President,-Rosertr M. La For.erte, to 
whom we pay tribute to-day, was one of the remarkable men 
of his time—a singular, striking, and marvelously gifted man. 
Language is inadequate to portray him.. Those of us who were 
fortunate enough to know him through years of service can 
recall him in memory only. His boundless energy, his unre- 
mitting industry, his unresting spirit, the breadth and depth of 
his sympathies, the scope and power of his intellect, may be 
recounted; but there was something more—that inimitable, in- 
definable personality, Bos La Forierre—which neither lan- 
guage nor the brush can quite reveal. It is difficult even now 
to recognize that he is no more. His son honors his seat in this 
Chamber, and his name has long since been stricken from the 
roll; but death and his restless soul seem incompatible. 

His life was one long, incessant battle. for his convictions 
and for his ideals. Men have differed and will differ as to the 
soundness of his policies and the worth of his views, but no one 
who knew him could doubt his sincerity or challenge his purity 
of purpose. For those things which he believed to be right he 
stood unfalteringly. There was in him no compromise. It is 
sometimes said that life is not so sturdy and truth does not 
seem quite so sacred now as in the old heroic days; that suc- 
cess counts most, and that political martyrdom for one’s con- 
victions in these days is not to be expected; but such can not 
be said of Senator La Foiierre. 

He would not dicker or barter in political views or upon 
political convictions. He would not trade upon one subject in 
the hope that he might advance another. He would not strike 
hands with wrong upon the theory that he might advance the 
right. He took his positions upon public questions after great 
research and profound reflection. You could not hasten him, 
neither could you long delay him; but a position once taken, 
he was seldom, if ever, ready to compromise or to barter. 
When others began to talk of change of program or defeat he 
would move out and off to himself and prepare for a more de- 
termined struggle. Few men ever possessed finer moral cour- 
age, and his iron will and high purpose were such as should 
accompany his quality of courage. 

It may be that there should always be, in affairs of state 
and in public life, those who can reconcile and harmonize; but 
in the interest of truth and thoroughness, in the interest of 
purity in public life and of unpurchasable justice, the man of 
unswerving convictions is indispensable. How many silent and 
lonely hours this colleague of ours spent wrestling with great 
problems which others believed hopeless, we all know. He 
had the great capacity of straight thinking—a rare gift—and 
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he followed with relentless purpose the admonitions and deduc- 
tions of his splendid intellect. 

I have read somewhere that the Emperor Nicholas, in the 
long ago, ordered his engineers to establish a railway route 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow. Later they produced a map 
tracing the line of the road. “ What's that?” said Nicholas. 
“That’s the best road,” was the reply. “ What do you make it 
crooked for?” “Why, we turn this way to touch this great 
city, and to the left to reach that immense mass of people, and 
to the right again to suit the business of that district.” “ Yes.” 
The Emperor took a piece of paper, made a new dot for Moscow 
and another for St. Petersburg, took a ruler, made a straight 
line, and said: “ Build me that road.” This is illustrative of 
the intellectual integrity of Senator La Forzietrre. He would 
not turn aside to accommodate his proposition to this or that 
situation. He moved in direct line toward his ultimate purpose. 

The most familiar and the most universally accepted criti- 
cism of Senator La FoLtierre was that he was a radical, “ Radi- 
eal” is the full anathema which vested wrong hurls at those 
who would right wrongs. “ Radical” 
intellectual effort of entrenched stupidity. No man in the 
whole history of the world ever sought to secure for the :uman 
family a greater measure of happiness or a higher standrrd of 
justice who was not in his day and generation denounced as a 
radical. Such denunciations may well be regarded as a certifi- 
eate of character. 
through the literature of the day. It serves as a fine illustra- 
tion of how and why this term is used. Sumner and Seward 
were radicals because they hated human slavery. They were 
so termed in the general parlance of the day. The tenderest 
and the most devoted soul of the era, one whose life’s mission 
was to preserve the Union free of its bondsmen, was charged 
with being a radical. What a noble group of radicals from 
time to time appear in the history of human progress! The 
term is more often on encomium than a condemnation. 

I can not myself recall any measure of the many mesures 
which Senator LA Foiverre advocated, except one, not easily 
reconciled to the fundamental principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Measures which, when he first proposed them, 
aroused antagonism, came very generally in time to be accepted 
as sound. He lived to see proposal after proposal indorsed 
and approved. He was, as every one knows, a life-long student 
of our system of government. He believed unfalteringly in the 
whole theory and spirit of its founders. Yes, he was a radical! 
He hated injustice. He sympathized with the exploited and the 
oppressed. He was not afraid of being with the minority. No 
cause was ever sufficiently unpopular to frighten him from his 
convictions. 

The demagogue seeks the popular trend, scents the drift of 
public opinion, and hastens to get in line. Senator La Fot.erre 
took his positions upon public questions because he believed 
those positions sound and righteous, and then devoted his great 
ability and spared himself not at all in making them popular. 

I watched him upon one occasion when a storm of indigna- 
tion broke upon him, when it seemed that his whole life’s work 
was to be shattered, and that the popular support which he had 
often had was leaving him for all time; and he stood as daunt- 
less and unmoved as if he had been receiving the plaudits of 
the Nation. Let no libeler charge he was inimical to the coun- 
try he loved, or antagonistic to the Constitution in whose 
principles he profoundly believed. 

It seems to me that the dominant tenet of his political creed 
was his faith in the average common sense of the masses. He 
never doubted the instinctive love of right in the popular heart. 
It might err to-day, but it would correct that error upon infor- 
mation to-morrow. He fought most valiantly, therefore, for 
those rights and privileges which insure the freest and fullest 
discussion of all public questions. He believed that it is in the 
open arena of inquiry and discussion that men and women 
grow to the full stature of citizenship in a representative 
republic; that it is in the open field of submission and debate 
that men and women are trained to the arduous duties and 
exacting obligations of modern life. He seemed to say, “ Make 
speech free, and it will keep the people free. Give the citizen 
the right to think, to speak, to write, to argue, and these things 
will make him self-reliant and strong, and bind him to the 
Government which believes in his intelligence and confides in 
his character.” 

No man in the whole history of our Government ever fought 
more persistently and more intelligently for these great prin- 
ciples. He lived his creed, he suffered for his creed, and he 
justified his creed. 

I realize that this is but a glimpse of the crowded career of 
Senator La Fottutre; but in the midst of the pressing hours 
of a closing session it has been impossible to find time eyen to 
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approach a full expression of our admiration. Some one less 
preoccupied than we will find the time and count it a pleasure 
to record in full measure the great service he rendered his 
State and his country, and the worth and beauty of his life 
among his immediate friends and with his family. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, we have assembled here 
to-day to do homage to Ropert M. La Fotterre, who for 30 
long years has led the fight of the common man in the 
United States for political and industrial freedom. We are 
here not to mourn a leader gone, but to rejoice in the know!l- 
edge of a glorious life, to renew our faith in the ultimate 
triumph of life, and to gird ourselves for the irrepressible 
conflict before us. 

It is not my purpose and I shall not attempt to pronounce 
an extended encomium of Ronerr M. La Fo.ierte. Whatever 
I might say would add nothing to your appreciation of his 
worth or to your knowledge of his services to our common 
country. To review his life would be to recount the progress 
of civic righteousness for more than a generation. To the 
forward-looking men and women of this Nation he was a 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. But he is gone. 
He has passed from the forum of politica! and industrial strife, 
from the tumult and the shouting, to the silence and calm 
of a long rest. His work is done, and when the moving finger 
of history has written the story of that work, it will say that it 
was nobly done. There is the record written, not only in the 
statutes of a great nation, but also engraved on the hearts 
of every liberty-loving man and woman in the civilized world. 

LA Fotietre, the ever-ready champion of the poor and the 
weak wherever found, has passed from the narrow circle of 
the present to live with the immortals. His life was round 
and complete, He passed on at the zenith of his power, 
feared by the criminally weak, respected by the strong, and 
loved by the toiling millions. 

In the voiceless presence of the grave, the tongue of calumny 
is silent, and from the great heart of the Nation, from the lips 
of friend and foe alike, comes an unbroken symphony of 
appreciation and praise. The record of his achievements is 
a greater monument than can ever be erected to his memory 
by the hands of man, 

For years the people knew him as “ Battling Bos.” The day 
will come when La Fottietre will be known as a great con- 
structive statesman, rather than merely the fighting defender of 
the people’s interests. Since the founding of the American 
Republic few men have left so great an impression on the laws 
of the country as he left, few men have effected important 
reforms so quickly and completely. His long, careful research, 
the painstaking preparation, and unceasing study that have 
gone to make his record of constructive work so brilliant and 
so sound, are well known to those who served with him in the 
Halls of Congress. 

Time does not permit a complete review of his many legisla- 
tive achievements. He proposed many legislative reforms to 
conventions of his party only to have them rejected amid jeers 
and hisses. Of the 13 planks submitted by him in 1908 to the 
Republican Convention, 11 have since been enacted into law. 
Of the 18 propositions submitted in 1912, 15 have been written 
into the Federal statutes. The following are but a few of the 
reforms proposed by him to various conventions which later 
became the law of the land: 

The enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission so that the commission could institute proceedings 
upon its own motion. 

The establishment of the principle of suspending proposed 
increases in rates when they were challenged by shipper or 
consumer. 

To provide for the physical valuation of the railroad property 
of the country. 

The creation of a tariff commission. 

The election of Senators by direct vote of the people. 

The publicity of campaign contributions and expenditures. 

The regulation of telephone and telegraph rates. 

The prohibition of the issuance of injunctions in cases arising 
out of labor disputes when such injunctions would not apply 
when no labor dispute existed. 

The creation of a Department of Labor. 

The seamen’s act. 

The extension of the existing eight-hour law to all Govern- 
ment employees. 

A Federal employees’ liability act. 

The building of a railroad in Alaska. 

The extension of the Postal Service to include a parcel post. 

The adoption of the income tax law. 

The extension of suffrage to women. 

The Federal inheritance tax. 
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Tnese, I repeat, are only a few of the constructive measures 
which he advocated, worked for, and lived to see enacted into 
law. 

His work for the betterment of toilers on sea and land, and 
his unswerving fidelity to the primal efforts of democracy, will 
be remembered among men when the shafts of granite and 
marble have ceased to be. La Fo.rerre in his grave to-day is 
more powerful than La FoLierre living yesterday. This is the 
heritage of the great—thelr power grows with the passing of 
the ages. 

There is 
and the 


no human standard by which to measure the great 
near great. The publie estimate of men varies with 


the personal bias of the individuals who mold public opinion | 


and determine, to a great extent, the verdict of history. 
If I were to assume the robes of a prophet, and name the 
place which unprejudiced history would accord La Fo.uette, I 


would say that he will stand with Jefferson and Lincoln. In 


my opinion, the three greatest characters our Nation has pro- | 


duced are Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Rospert M. 
LA Fourerve. It matters not to what political party they ad- 
hered—these three great democrats belonged to the Nation. 
Totally different in attainments and environment, these three 
men stand out distinct as our three greatest Americans—great 
souled, far sighted, and with the courage of their vision. Single 
of purpose, they strove directly to a common goal—the libera- 
tion of the soul and body of man from bondage. 
fearless champions of freedom. Jefferson laid the foundation 
broad and deep in the Declaration of Independence and in the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution; Lincoln applied the 
declaration of human rights to all men regardless of race or 
color; La Fou erre strove to emancipate the toilers from indus- 
trial slavery. 

Death came and found La Fo.tterre at his post in the battle 
front, whewe so often, single handed, he had held the line and 
kept the exultant foe at bay. Being always in the van of the 
assaulting columns of progress, he received the concentrated 
tire of the intrenched hosts of static privilege. No other public 
mean since Abraham Lincoln has withstood such storms of 
vituperation and maintained the respect and affection of the 
musses. While always and continuously a tribune of the peo- 
ple, and while receiving the devoted support of his constituents, 
LA Fouterre worked alone. He had an unbounded confidence 
in his vision, and relied on the ‘ommon sense of the people 
and the rectitude of his own intentions for victory. He was 
seldom disappointed. Fair-weather friends and trusted lieu- 
tenants might fail him and go over to the enemy, but his faith 
in the masses never faltered. Wolves hunt in packs; the lion 
hunts alone. Isolation is often the fate of great leaders, of all 
great thinkers and doers of deeds. They must needs work 
alone. To them divergent counsel beclouds their vision of the 
future, . 

Count me o'er life's chosen heroes, 
They were souls that stood alone 

While the man they agonifed for 
Hurled the contumelious stone ; 

Stood serene and down the future 
Saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect Justice 
Mastered by their faith sublime— 

By one man’s plain truth of manhood 
And to God's supreme design. 


It was this unswerving faith in the ultimate triumph of truth 
and right and justice that placed La Fotierre in the front 
ranks of the great. The poisoned darts of malice and the 
contumely glanced, harmless from his helmet of truth or were 
shattered against his shining armor of integrity. 


It mattered not how strait the gate 

Hlow charged with punishment the scroll, 
He was the master of his fate 

Hie was the captain of his soul. 


Senator La Fotierre’s path was not an easy one. It was 
not strewn with roses. Weaker souls would have given up the 
fight in despair. Not so with him. As he passed from this 
life he expressed the wish that his friends might “ Carry on.” 

I went with the funeral train as it bore him to his last resting 
place in Wisconsin. I saw big men, strong men, with tears in 
their eyes at every station mourning their departed leader. 
I saw men and women—the rich and the poor, the high and 
the low—-come for hundreds of miles to view his remains at 
the enpitol in Madison, Wis. Thousands stood in line for 
hours, and as they passed the bier parents lifted their children 
from the ground in order that they might view the face of this 
noble man who had fought so gallantly throughout his life in 
order that this might become a better place in which to live. 
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Difficult though the fight for righteousness may be, who ts 
there that would say that the reward that came to him is not 
worth the effort. All who witnessed that scene; all who knew 
La Fouverre, and realized the happtness that came to him as 
it comes to all who serve others, could not help but come away 
better men and better women, determined from thenceforth to 
devote their talents and their energy to the cause of the poor 

and oppressed, to the cause of humanity. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the beautiful testimo- 
nials of this morning leave but little to be said. The life of 
Ropsert M. La Forverre is closed and we who for many years 
sat with him in this forum, in the calmness of the present now 
turn to survey his eventful past. For an hour the turmoil of 
life is stilled and the country reverently surveys the career of 
| this man whose eloquent tongue is now silent and whose story 
| must be told by others, 

It is, sir, not necessary that a man shall be esteemed as 
| always right, for who shall judge? Who can claim the right 
| to be the final arbiter of what is right? Our intellectual scales 
| are so poorly balanced that we can not always weigh the truth 
| of a philosophy, And so that creed which seems to us reason’s 

perfection may to others appear as false and vicious. In the 
| crucible of thought the gold of truth can not always be sep- 

arated from the dross of error. There is, however, one element 
of character without which society can not exist and states 
can not endure. That is the quality of sincerity. 

I have listened with rapt interest to the eulogies which 
have just been pronounced by men of widely different views. 
Through all of them there was a dominant note, the sincerity 
of Rospert M. La Forterre, a sincerity which refused to abide 
chains, to endure shackles, to yield to influence, a sincerity that 
scorned to sacrifice principle that favor might be gained. Hav- 
ing so heard I turn in wonderment te inquire why those who 
thus admire these virtues of the dead and praise the dead 
because he did possess them, do not themselves, here in this 
forum, and outside in general, follow the illustrious example. 

I say it not in criticism, but I now inquire if in this legislative 
hall each man should practice the philosophy we now so 
adulate, each man standing as stood La Fo.uerte refusing to 
wear the livery of any servitude, courageously battling for that 
which he believes to be the very right, whether these 96 
men possessing different talent and speaking the knowledge 
gained from widely varied experiences could not in common 
counsel evolve policies which would be for the country’s weal. 
I can not help but wonder how different would be the course 
of our proceedings, how different the fate of the Republic. 

I can do no greater honor to the memory of the dauntless man 
who never lowered his arm or turned his back upon a foe 
than to ask his survivors in this body to emulate his courage 
and sincerity. You need not, sirs, accept his opinions upon 
the tariff, for they may have been at fault. You need not 
accept his views upon taxation, for they may have been in 
error. You neec not accept his philosophy of labor, for it may 
have been fallacious. But there was one rule he followed 
which was not a mistake. In the performance of official duty 
he did not think of himself. He did not consider his own 
political preferment. He thought only of the people he repre- 
sented and of the justice of a cause. He followed the star 
of principle regardless of his own fate. 

For nearly 16 years I have served in this body. I have seen 
many a beloved son of America pass from the scene; and I 
have heard the praises of their friends, but here to-day is a 
character of eulogy, a kind of tribute which, as unique as it 
is splendid, the central thought of which is not that Roperr M. 
La FoLierre succeeded in polities, not that he held office, not 
that he had honor’s wreaths placed upon his brow, but that he 
disregarded himself, that he thought only of his country, and 
that he was willing to lay his life and faith and honor upon its 
altar. If these virtues are so worthy of eulogium, let us 
hereafter emulate them in this Chamber and exemplify them 
in our lives. 

Mr. President, there is a single trait of Senator La Fo..erre 
to which I desire to refer. The picture which has hitherto 
been held before the public is that of a warrior, fighting, fight- 
ing, fighting, because indeed he loved the carnage and the 
strife; of one who loved to break bones and to employ a 
supurb and unusual power to crush and destroy antagonists. 
The character thus portrayed has at times assumed cruel and 
even sinister attributes. And yet, sirs, I give it, as my opinion 
the most sympathetic man who ever sat in this Chamber was 
Rosert M. La FOLLerrTe. 

His heart thrilled at every cry of pain; his eyes filled with 
tears of sympathy at every story of oppression or of wrong. 
A wickedness, a cruelty, particularly if visited upon masses 
of men, struck his soul with horror, made him vibrant with a 
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passion to defend the weak and to undo the wrong. So, when 
he came here and struck these lusty blows, it was not that he 
hated, it was not that his heart was aflame with a desire to 
injure; but it was because of his limitless sympathy, his pas- 
sion to alleviate suffering. The battles of his life were waged 
not to punish even the wrongdoer but to break shackles, to 
lift burdens, to dissolve chains, to tear down dungeon walls, 
to let in the golden sunlight, and give the sweet breezes of 
heaven to all the children of men. Accordingly he refused to 
compromise with evil. 

There is one subject to which I shall refer, althoygh to some 
it may seem a discordant note. I remember when in this 
Hall, and from this seat, surrounded by a little group of six 
Senators, he stood in opposition to the declaration of war. 
It was, in my opinion, the most superb act of courage this 
century has witnessed. Again it is not necessary his judg- 
ment or that of his associates should have been right; the act 
affords the index to his character. 

We had been told for months and years—and wisely and 
properly were we so advised—that we should maintain neu- 
trality. We had been told that neutrality shouid be of heart 
as well as tongue. Conditions changed; but, in the opinion of 
Senator La Fo.ierre, the change had not been sufficiently 
radical to justify resort to arms. Public opinion had changed 
overnight; the spirit of Mars was marching across the land, 
the flames of passion were consuming the souls of the people; 
the universal voice was for war. In that situation the man 
who dared to stand and face an excited and enraged nation 
had to possess a soul that was more than heroic. The man who 
could fold his arms and look into the faces of the jeering 
multitude, who could endure while the serpents of slander 
hissed about his feet, who could with unfaltering tongue still 
speak his thoughts, had to be a man of rarest metal and of 
dauntless soul. 

Time will run its course; from the mountain peaks of the 
future the philosopher and the savant of other days will survey 
our re®ent past, and in the calm light of experience the verdict 
will be rendered. The world will then know whether Roperr LA 
FOLLETTE Was wise that day when he stood like a rock, defying 
the popular storm, or whether he was mistaken; but there 
ean then be but one verdict as to his motives, as there is but 
one verdict here to-day as to the impulses of his life, and that 
verdict will be that he was the bravest of the brave, the most 
sincere of the sincere.” 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we are assembled to pay tribute 
to the memory of a great statesman, an able and fearless 
leader, a loving and confiding friend. In this moment of liv- 
ing memory the stricken heart almost stills the voice. We 
have so long followed the flaming torch of righteousness and 
civilization, held aloft by the strong arm of our illustrious 
leader, that it seems almost impossible that a just God should 
compel the progress of civilization to pause in its onward 
march, while around the open grave of our fallen hero we 
hesitate and pause with a disconsolate feeling that almost dis- 
courages the strongest of hearts and thus holds in temporary 
check the advancing columns that have so long and so willingly 
followed his lead. 

His was the voice of justice and humanity, calling God's 
common people to battle for righteousness. He blazed the trees 
through the wilderness of suspicion, and doubt, leading the way 
to a higher civilization, a nobler life, and a happier day. His 
life from the cradle to the grave was one continuous struggle 
in behalf of the downtrodden and oppressed. He met upon the 
field of governmental combat the advocates of monopoly, of 
greed, and never once during his long and eventful life did he 
compromise with sin or, surrender to wrong. To those who 
loved him and followed him and believed in him there will 
always be the happy knowledge and consolation that even 
his worst enemies never once accused him of infidelity to the 
eause of righteousness as he saw it. Never once for the sake 
of personal advancement did he deviate from his chosen path 
in the cause of human freedom. Defeat to him meant only 
new determination for the next struggle. He turned a deaf 
ear to those who even suggested the possibility of compromise 
for his personal temporary advancement, and in answer to sug- 
gestions from the enemy that a different course might bring 
him power and popularity we can hear him now, with all the 
strength of his great power and all the vitality of his courage- 
ous soul, cry out aloud his denial. 

What would you have me do? 
Seek for the patronage of some great man, 
And like a creeping vine on a tall tree 
Crawl upward, where I can not stand alone? 
* * * Dedicate, as others do, 
Poems to pawnbrokers? Be a buffoon 
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In the vile hope of teasing out a smile 

On some cold face? * * * Eat a toad 
For breakfast every morning? Make my knees 
Callous, and cultivate a supple spine, 

Wear out my belly groveling in the dust? 

* * ®* Scratch the back of any swine 
That roots up gold for me? Tickle the horns 
Of Mammon with my left hand, while my right 
Too proud to know his partner's business, 
Takes in the fee? © * * Use the fire 

God gave me to burn incense all day long 
Under the nose of wood and stone? * * *® 
Shall I go leaping into ladies’ laps 

And licking fingers ?—or—to change the form— 
Navigating with madrigals for oars, 

My salls full of the sighs of dowagers? 

* * * Publish verses at my own 

Expense? * *® * Be the patron saint 

Of a small group .of literary souls 

Who dine together every Tuesday? 

* * * Shall I labor night and day 

To build a reputation on one song, 

And never write another? Shall I find 

True genius only among geniuses, 

l’alpitate over little paragraphs, 

And struggle to insinuate my name 

Into the columns of the Mercury? 

* * * Calculate, scheme, afraid, 


be 


Love more to make a visit than a poem, 
Seek introductions, favors, inflnences ?— 
* * * No, I thank you! And again 


I thank you! But— 

To sirtr, to laugh, to dream, 
To walk in my own way and be alone, 
Free, with an eye to see things as they are, 
A voice that means manhood—to cock my hat 
Where I choose—at a word, a Yes, a No, 
To fight—to write. To travel any road 
Under the sun, under the stars, nor doubt 
If fame or fortune lie beyond the bourne— 
Never to make a line I have not heard 
In my own heart; yet, with all modesty 
To say: “ My soul, be satisfied with flowers, 
With fruit, with weeds even; but gather them 
In the one garden you may call your own. 
So, when I win some triumph, by some chance, 
Render no share to Cwsar—in a werd, 
I am too proud to be a parasite, 
And if my nature wants the germ that grows 
Towering to heaven like the mountain pine, 
Or like the oak, sheltering multitudes— 


I stand, not high it may be—but alone! 


Watching you other people making friends 
Everywhere—as a dog makes friends! I 
The manner of these canine courtesies 

And think: “ My friends are of a cleaner breed.” 


mark 


His whole life’s story couid well be told in the few sentences 
that dropped from his own lips when he lay upon his bed of 
sickness facing the inevitable end which he knew was near: 

I am at peace with all the world, but there is a lot of work I still 
could do. I don't know how the people will feel toward me, but I 
shall take to the grave my love for them, which has sustained me 
through life. 


These brief words constitute the key to the great man’s heart 
and soul. 

In the many bitter struggles of his life he fought against 
the combined forces of greed, of monopoly, and of special in- 
terests, with a ferocity and a determination that gained for 
him among many classes of people the reputation that he was 
cold and indifferent to many of the more tender attributes of 
humanity, and that he lacked the sympathy and the follow- 
ship of the lover. But this was anly one side of the great 
man’s character. He did fight with a fearlessness and a 
courage unsurpassed. The ferocity of his forensie onslaughts 
was only emblematical of one side of his wonderful character. 
His heart was as tender as that of any child. He loved with 
an intensity that was only equaled by the ferocity of his 
fighting ability. His heart beat in harmony with the aspira- 
tions and the hopes of all struggling mortals. The welfare of 
the little child at the humblest fireside excited in his great 
heart the desire to relieve the handicap of poverty, and to crown 
the aspirations of the unfortunate with happiness and success. 
He was a hard fighter because he was a great lover. He 
fought all forms of wrong because he loved all forms of 
righteousness; and because he loved in the extreme, he fought 
in the unrelentless bitterness of determination. 
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The tender, loving heart added to his courage, his determi- 
nation in every struggle that he made for better government, 
and he inquired not the prospect of victory. He had no sym- 
pathy for the man who was looking for the most popular side 
of disputed questions of government. His incentive to fight 
was fundamental and it was fundamental because of his love of 
humanity. Of him it could be truly said: 

The test of a man is the fight he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows; 

The way that he stands on his feet, and takes 
Fate's numerous bumps and blows, 

The coward can smile when there's naught to fear, 
And nothing his progress bars; 

But it takes a man to stand up and cheer, 
While some other fellow stars. 


It isn't the victory, after all, 
But the fight that a human makes; 

The man, who, driven against the wall, 
Still stands erect and takes 

The blows of fate with his head held high, 
Bleeding and bruised, and pale, 

Is the man who'll win in the by and by, 
For he Isn't afraid to fail. 


It’s the bumps we take and the jolts we get 
And the shock that our courage stands, 

The of sorrow and vain regret, 
And the prize that escapes our hands, 

That test our mettle and prov» our worth; 
It isn't the blows we deal, 

But the blows we take on this Sood old earth 
Which prove that life is real. 


hours 


In many of the greatest fights of his life he knew in advance 
that he would fail. 
knew that human progress was slow; that civilization’s march 
onward and uphill was always impeded by the intrenched 
power of weulth and partisan political combination. He knew 
that those who bore the advancing torches of light and wisdom 
would be impeded in their progress and often defeated in their 
efforts by the powers of intrenched greed, sustained and ce- 
mented by those who were opposed to progressive change. The 
man who fights the battle even for righteousness, and who has 
a majority of the people with him, riding in cushioned seats on 
the bandwagon, is living a life of comparative ease and com- 
fort, even though it be on the side of right; but the man who 
must lead the fight against the relics of ancient and barbaric 
forms, knowing that his struggle will not succeed and that at 
best he can Only mark the pathway a short distance in advance, 
and that the ultimate victory will come to those who profit by 
his sacrifice and his death, is the man to whom civilization is 
indebted for every step of human progress. It is only now, 
after the death of humanity's illustrious leader, that people of 
all classes have begun to realize that throughout his life he 
struggled for humanity and not for personal victory. 

His life and his work have placed him with the immortal 
statesman who boldly proclaimed the true object of all those 
who struggle for the redress of human wrongs, for the up- 
building and advancement of progressive government: 

I am not bound to win, but I am beund to be true. I am not 
bound to succeed, but I am bound to Hive up to what ight I have. I 
must stand with anybody who stands right, stand with him while 
he is right, and part from him when he goes wrong. 


Iie never lost faith in the ultimate judgment of the people. 
He endeavored to investigate all questions of doubt with the 
view of ascertaining the exact truth, and he always believed 
that when the people were once informed and understood the 
truth their judgment would be-just. He was often denied 
fair treatment by an unfriendly press, but somehow, in some 
way, the real truth in time always percolated through the 
mists of doubt and uncertainty; and the great common people, 
the millions of those well-meaning folk who constitute the 
backbone of our civilization, understood ; and when they under- 
stood, they knew that he was the leader of their aspirations, 
their beliefs, and their hopes. They trusted him, they followed 
him, they loved him, because of his fidelity to those principles 
of government which they believed were just and would give 
to them and their posterity the liberty and the happiness that 
should come to every free people. 

I saw the throngs that ¢ame from all parts of the Nation to 
pay homage to his memory. I saw the thousands that marched 
by the bier with bowed heads and sorrowful hearts. It was a 
throng that under any ordinary circumstances would have re- 
quired the work of hundreds of policemen to keep them in line 
and to preserve orderly procession; but no policemen were in 
sight. 





Success was, of course, welcome, but he | 
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ple iu place. They stood out in the hot sun, slowly approaching 
in narrow column the coffin that contained the remains of 
their trusted leader and friend. Men in their short sleeves from 
off the farms, workmen from shops, professors of colleges, and 
teachers from institutions of learning marched side by side, 
sharing a common sorrow and grief. Little children, bare- 
footed, tottered along by the side of sorrowing parents, and 
were lifted up to have one last gaze upon the countenance of 
the man they knew had been their friend and had advocated 
their rights in high places of government. I stood at one end 
of the open grave when the coffin was lowered into the earth. 
I stood there in silence, and saw the sorrowing multitudes 
leave for their homes; and I saw women, men, and children 
who had gathered wild flowers in the fields and had brought 
them as a last token of remembrance to place upon the grave 
of the one man in public life whom they loved best. 

The greatest honor we can pay to his memory is to live the 
life that his struggle has taught; to carry on the fight he so 
nobly led; to make true his prophetic vision of future happiness 
by putting into practice the principles he advocated, and by 
avoiding the evils so often pointed out by the words of wisdom 
that fell from his lips. The work of his life has pictured for us 
the ideal star of righteousness in the firmament of eternal truth : 
and those who followed him, those who believed in him, and 
many who are still unborn, will be moved by the lesson of his 
life struggle. This glittering light, this future hope, has been 
described by one of the many millions who have felt the wonder- 
ful inspiration of his prophetic vision: 


In the Valley of Decision, 

Down the Road of Things-that-are, 
You gave to us a vision, 

You appointed us a star, 
And through Cities of Derision 

We followed you from far. 


On the Hills. beyond To-morrow, 
On the Road to Things-to-do, 

With that strength of hand we borrow 
As we borrow soul from you, 

We know not sloth nor sorrow 
And will build your vision true. 


in behalf of hu- 
life, the lesson of 


His life-struggle against wonderful odds 
manity has not been lost. The story of his 
his struggle, will ever be a beam of hope, leading humanity 
onward and upward to more glorious and firmer heights. The 
death of our great leader can not be taken and must not be 
taken as any disintegration in our ranks. The echo of his 
clarion voice, which led during his lifetime, will be the rallying 
ery after he has passed on. From the silence of the death 
chamber there comes no wailing cry of discouragement and 
despair. He died as he lived, the same brave, courageous, 
double-fisted, fighting hero. Humanity’s cause, for which he 
lived and for which he gave his life, demands and will receive 
the united service of his loyal followers. The banner of human 
freedom that has fallen from his hands will be raised aloft, 
and the story of his life will be the encouragement that will 
enable his followers to carry on the fight which he so nobly 
led, until happiness shall come to every home and joy be 
enthroned at every fireside. He has imbued more hearts with 
hope than any other man of his day. He has planted human 
love in the souls of numberless thousands—a love for truth, 
for honesty, for fidelity. The things he stood for, the things 
he fought for, the things he died for, are all noble and uplift- 
ing, and will be the rallying cry in future years of the advo- 
cates of those who knew him and loved him. His imperfec- 
tions were only attributes of a great loving heart and soul, 
anxious to relieve the distress of his fellow men, and while his 
death might seem to bring discouragement, nevertheless, in 
some way, somehow, in God’s own time, every noble act of 
his life will redound to the happiness and joy of his fellow 
countrymen. 

He was the leader of the advancing column of aspiration and 
hope. His physical body has been laid to rest, but his soul, his 
spirit, has only passed on; and when, in the onward march of 
humanity, the doubts and the obstacles of selfishness and greed 
shall have been removed, when the multitudes of the earth shall 
have advanced to the emblazoned pillars of a perfected and en- 
lightened freedom, and when the mighty avalanche of human 
progress shall have reached the crossroads of civilization and 
eternity, there we will find La Fot_terre—waiting. 


Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of the resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotterrte in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the resolutions submitted by the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenxoor]. 


No official was necessary to keep this multitude of peo- The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 
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ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the decessed Senator, I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 
The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate (at 
1 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Monday, June 21, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


SENATE 
Monpnay, June 21, 1926 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian. 

On request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, it was— 

Ordered, That the Journal and CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD show that 
at the conclusion of the proceedings of yesterday an adjournment was 
taken until 12 o’clock to-day instead of a recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Ferris La Follette Sheppard 
Bayard Fess Lenroot Shipstead 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Bicase George McMaster Simmons 
Borah Gerry McNary Smoot 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Stanfield 
Broussard Glass Means Steck 
Bruce Goff Metcalf Stephens 
sutler Gooding Moses Swanson 
Cameron Hale Neely Trammell 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Tyson 
Caraway Iiarris Norris Underwood 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Heflin Pepper Walsh 
Cummins Howell Phipps Warren 
Curtis Johnson é Pine Watson 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. Weller 
Dill Jones, Wash, Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Edwards Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Ernst Keyes Sackett Willis 
Fernald King Schall 


Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
OveRMAN] is necessarily absent on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. LEighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which is House bill 
7893, to create a division of cooperative marketing in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New York? t 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 


TREASURY SURPLUS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] for a moment. 
Has the Senator from Utah noticed a dispatch in this morning’s 
New York Times to the effect that the surplus continues to 
pile up in the Treasury, that it has now reached more than 
$350,000,000 and will go beyond $400,000,000, and perhaps 
$500,000,000 ? . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is only a prediction on the 
part of the newspaper. There is nothing to show definitely 
thet there will be any such surplus, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say to the Senator from Utah 
titat if it is really true that these enormous sums are reaching 
the Treasury in the language of the President, it is legalized 
larceny—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, I can not agree with any 
such statement as that. 

Mr. COPELAND. To take money from the people when 
there might be a still further reduction in taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any larceny in it at 
all. If we keep the money, we will use it to pay our debts. 
The taxpayer ultimately would have to pay the money anyhow, 
whether it is this year or some other time. 

Mr. COPELAND. But we did not—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I supposed the interruption 
of the Senator from New York was merely a matter not to 
result in any debate. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will not proceed fur- 
ther with his inquiry. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall not press the matter at this time. 


I do not want to take the time of the 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has asked his question, and 


doubtless the Senator from Utah will answer it in his own 
time. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will proceed. 


The Senator from North Carolina 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ar- 
cadia and Coldwater, in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and the widows of such veterans, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WLLLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cleve 
land, Lakeland, and Akron, all in the State of Ohio, praying 
for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and the widows of such veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PEPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and the widows of such veterans, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DENEEN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and the widows of such yeterans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ODDIE presented a resolution adopted by Nevada Conun- 
cil, No. 978, Knights of Columbus, of Reno, Ney., protesting 
against the expulsion from Mexico of Archbishop Caruana, 
“an American citizen, officially designated to represent the 
Roman Catholic Church in Mexico,” which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4480) providing for the extension of the 
time limitations under which patents were issued in the case 
of persons who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the World War, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
wus referred the bill (H. R. 9707) for the relief of L. L. Kyle, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No, 
1118) thereon. 

Mr. HALRB, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4482) to increase the limit of cost of 
submarine tender No. 3 and to authorize repairs and altera- 
tions to the United States ship S—48, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1119) thereon. 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with amendments: 

A bill (H. R. 10547) to require the filing of an affidavit by 
certain officers of the United States; and 

A bill (H. R, 10739) to prevent purchase and sale of public 
office. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (8S. 4486) granting an inerease of pension to Caroline 
Stover; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 4487) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
Stover; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (8S. 4488) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
McLeod Heusted (with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (8S. 4489) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
MeBride ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (8S, 4490) for the relief of W. C. Milligan; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4491) for the relief of G. W. Rogers (with accom 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (8S. 4492) for the relief of the Milwaukee Tanning & 
Clothing Co., a corporation ; to the Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12175) to amend the World 
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War veterans’ act, 1924, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 
AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $60,000 for share of the United States in cost of 
proposed joint survey by the Governments of Mexico and the 
United States of the Rio Grande from El Paso to Fort Quit- 
man, Tex., which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

ARTHUR MACDONALD—SCIENTIFIC STUDIES OF MAN 

Mr. COPELAND submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
255), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate shall employ Arthur 
MacDonald to make scientific studies of man, at a salary not to exceed 
$2,000 per annum, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
until otherwise directed. 

That said studies shall be along anthropological, psychophysical, and 
statistical lines, and that the said Arthur MacDonald shall report to | 
the Vice President the results of his studies and investigations, which, 
with the approval of that officer, shall be pubiished. 


REUBEN J. REALS——-WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 


On motion of Mr. Nospeck, it was— 

Ordered, That the papers filed with the bill (S. 2831) for the rellef 
of Reuben J. Reals be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Haltt- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (S. 2826) for the construction 
of an irrigation dam on Walker River, Nev., disagreed to by 
the Senate, agreed to the conference requested by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Leavirt, Mr. Hupson, and Mr. Haypen, were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9833) to amend 
section 6 of the act of May 29, 1884, creating the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, by striking out the proviso in section 6 of 
said act. 

The 
a bill (Hf. R. 7228) correcting the military record of William 
Il. Murphy, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

i4. An act for the relief of Alice M. Durkee; 

.45. An act for the relief of Yvonne Therrien; 

161. An act for the relief of Charles H. Willey; 

S. 248. An act for the relief of the Central National Bank, 
Elisworth, Kans.: 

8.970. An act for the relief of Th. Michaelsen; 

8.10283. An act authorizing the President to appoint Cecil 
Clinton Adell, formerly an ensign, Unitgd States Navy, to his 
former rank as ensign, United States Navy; 

8S. 1651. An act for the relief of Capt. Edward T. Hartmann, 
United States Army, and others; 

S. 1747. An act for the relief of the estate of Henry T. 
Wilcox: 

S. 1828, An 
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act for the relief of Lieut. 
Thomas J. Ryan, United States Navy; 

S. 1885. An act for the relief of James C. Minon; 
. 2189. An act for the relief of W. B. deYampert; 
. 23 An act for the relief of Franklin Gum; 

. 5049. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. McCollom, Margaret 
. Jackson, and Dorothy M. Murphy; 

8.3055. An act for the relief of Lawford & McKim, general 
agents for the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
(Ltd.), of London, Bngland; 

S$. 3200. An act to confirm the right, title, and interest of 
the Peoples’ Investment Co. (Inc.), of the State of Louisiana, 
in certain lands; 

8S. 4344. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
Memaloose Island, in the Columbia River, for the use of 


(Junior Grade) 


” 
— 
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Yakima Indians and Confederated Tribes as a burial ground; 
H. R. 7152. An act for the relief of Lilly C. Dyer; and 
li. R. 11870. An act for the relief of certain officers of the Air 
Service of the United States Army on account of funds ex- 
pended by them in connection with the American round-the- 
world flight. 
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PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have read 
at the desk a brief article from yesterday's New York Times 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
{From the New York Times, January 20, 1926] 
WET FIGURES FOR SENATOR WALSH 


To the Eprror or THe New YorK TIMES: 

Senator WALsu of Montana, as is the custom of the prohibitionists, 
of late has been talking of wet New York and the dry West. One 
would suppose that so able a man as Senator WALSH would know the 
habits of his own State of Montana, but apparently he has one standard 
for Montana and another for New York. ‘There are statistics put in 
evidence at the Senate inquiry which are available to every one, and 
those statistics throw some light upon the habits of Montana and New 
York. 


Montana has about one-twentieth of the population of New York, and 
less than the population of the Boroufh of Queens. The report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 1925 shows 189 stills seized in 
Montana as compared with 105 in the whole State of New York. If 
Montana enjoys the Volstead Act, one would expect the local police to 
enforce the law and not let the Federal prohibition agents find thirty- 
five times as many stills in proportion to population as they did in 
New York. The quantity of mash seized has some bearing on the 
capacity of the stills. In Montana the agents seized 68,979 gallons of 
mash and in New York 60,105. 

The number of arrests for drunkenness in 457 cities, including New 
York and three cities in Montana, was put in evidence before the 
Senate committee. The arrests per 10,000 population were as follows: 


City of NeW: BOR ....ccnnandhittedbbecawtntinedlithionnnncnansksé 23 


EERE NED a ccincienictgegiadbllat Diicmiidtiniiitnipeth tlie wm nama nateas 164 
Liv Res WEEE. conc ncdmmndidnanencamdbcubbabdn wena wale 95 
BE e, MONDE edict n cE inde nano nighltdbinnasesncakiil 230 


One wonders how Senator WALSH cqncludes that New York is wet 
and Montana dry! 
LAWSON PuRDY. 
New York, June 14, 1926. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7228) correcting the military record of Wil- 
liam H. Murphy, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of coop- 
erative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to pro- 
vide for the acquisition and dissemination of information per- 
taining to cooperation ; to promote the knowledge of cooperative 
principles and practices; to provide for caliing advisers to 
counsel with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activi- 
ties; to authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, 
and disseminate crop and market information, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it must be borne in mind in 
connection with the discussion that the pending bill deals with 
the surplus and only with the surplus of the basic products of 
agriculture, and then only with the surplus of such of those 
products as are, by reason of the size of the exportable surplus, 
sold in the markets of this country on the basis of foreign prices. 
It is officially estimated that the total of all agricultural 
products annually produced in the United States is approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000. Of this total of $10,000,000,000 fully 
one-half is derived from the sale or exchange of the products 
specified in the pending bill—corn, cotton, wheat, and so forth. 
Estimating the average difference between the foreign and do- 
mestic prices of these articles at the low figure of 25 per cent, 
{t will be seen that the resultant annual loss to the pro- 
ducers of these products would be between $1,500,000,000 and 
$2,000,000,000. 

It is evident that this loss reduces to that extent the pur- 
chasing power of these basic products in our own market. 

These facts, Mr. President, officially authenticated, can not 
be denied. A mere statement of them shows a serious situa- 
tion, serious not only to the farmers who produce these prod- 
ucts but to the Nation. But that is only a part of the story. 
It is only one side of the story. There is another side of 
equal importance, especially to the producers of these agricul- 
tural products. 

The cost to the farmer of the production of these products 
represents a very large proportion of the gross returns to him. 
I do pot now undertake to estimate that proportion. It varies. 
In many instances in recent years it has probably exceeded 
the entire return of the year. These expenses which the farmer 
must incur represent the necessities of his family, his house- 
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hold furniture and furnishings, the cost of his agricultural im- 
plements, and many other items necessary for him to have. 
They also include the cost of the conveniences and comforts 
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and sometimes, though very seldom in the case of the farmer, | 


of the luxuries which our present social development requires. 
These enormous supplies, aggregating in cost, as I have stated, 
in many instances a sum almost, if not altogether, equal to the 
entire gross return of the farmer, must be purchased at re- 
tail—I wish to lay stress upon that fact 
chased at retail prices in the American market, 
which we know that prices have been greatly stimulated and 
stilted upward until the level in the United States has not a 
comparable counterpart in any other country in the world. 
Such generally is the farmer's situation. 

It is not the situation of all farmers; I am not contending 
and I do not propose to contend, neither do the proponents of 
the pending bill contend, that all the farmers in this country 
are not prosperous or do not participate at all in whatever 
prosperity obtains here. The class of farmers who are placed 
upon the level of other industries with reference to the privi- 
leges which they enjoy, including such classes of farmers as 
that of the woolgrower, the producers of sugar, whether cane 
or beet, of flax, possibly of butter, are prosperous; their prices 
are on the high level. There are other farmers in the United 
States who produce certain commodities in quantities less than 
our consumptive demand, of which commodities there are only 
limited imports, and there are others who produce in quantities 
slightly in excess of our consumption, a part of whose crop is 
exported, but not enough of it to affect the price in the American 
market, who are enjoying reasonable prosperity as compared 
with the other industries of the country. 

I am not referring to those classes of farmers. 
not designed for them. Lack of consideration of these facts 
accounts for the fundamental fallacy in two-thirds of the 
argument that has been presented here against the pending 
bill. This measure confines its operation and its effect to a 
few of the basic products of agriculture and only to such of 
those basic products as are by reason of their large exportable 
surplus sold in the domestic ma?ket upon the basis of the for- 
eign price. 


This bill is 


and to buy at a high price and still remain prosperous, but it 
is impossible for one to sell the products of his labor at a low 
level of prices and to buy at a high level of prices the neces- 
saries to enable him to produce those products and still to be 
prosperous, 

A numbér of the products of the American farmers are sold 
in the American market upon the level of foreign prices, 
prices fixed in competition among producers throughout. the 
world, prices which we have been in the habit of character- 
izing in this body when we have been discussing tariff legisla- 
tion as “starvation prices.” Those farmers must sell the 
entire output of their labor upon the basis of those world 
prices, and then must buy at retail prices in protected markets 
of the United States all of the things which are necessary to 
life, to sustain their families, to clothe their families, to sup- 
ply their farms with the necessary implements and materials, 
when those retail prices have reached a level so high that even 
the American people themselves, accustomed as they are to 
high prices, have been crying aloud against them. To say 
that a farmer who is caught at both ends of the transaction, 
who is put at a disadvantage at both ends of the transaction, 
can be prosperous and is prosperous and is not entitled to the 
help of his Government, which is largely responsible for the 
artificial prices that he has to pay in this market, is to declare, 
Mr. President, that all we have heard upon the subject of 
foreign prices as compared with American prices in the news- 
papers, on the hustings, in the committees which have con- 
sidered tariff measures, upon the floors of both Chambers of 
Congress, is a brazen lie. It can not truthfully be said that 
this condition does not place the producer of these agricultural 
commodities in a condition of disadvantage and unjust in- 
equality with the other industries that can but result, if it is 
continued much longer, in utter disaster to him: So to contend 
is to pronounce as entirely fallacious all the arguments that 
we have heard here upon both sides of the Chamber when we 
were discussing the tariff bills that have been before this body 
in recent years with reference to the difference in price levels 
in this country and abroad and the necessity of protecting the 
American people from competition based upon those prices. 

Mr. President, that is the situation. Is it denied? It has 
not been denied until recently. Is itt contended’ that the 
producers of these products of agriculture are prosperous, that 
their complaints are unfounded, and that the Government {s 
under no obligation to extend such help to them as it may 
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-they must be pur- | The contention is based, in part, upon the unanimous testi- 


a market in | 
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legally extend to relieve: them against this condition? Not 
until recently has it been so contended. Until recently there 
was absolute accord upon the recognition of the discrimina- 
tion against the farmer, of his unequal position with respect 
to the other industries of the country in his chances of making 
a living for himself and his family. Until recently we had 


| assumed that everybody admitted the condition of the farmer; 





| legislation by the Congress. 
Mr. President, it is possible for one to sell at a high price | 


that everybody acknowledged that he was entitled to relief. 
mony of the farmers themselves. They are the best witnesses 
with respect to their condition and the effect upon them of 
these discriminations. When they speak they speak from 
knowledge, from experience, and not from hearsay or manipu- 
lated governmental or other statistics. With ene voice the 
farmers from one end of the Nation to the other have pro- 
claimed not only the discriminations which were operating 
against them under our system but the hardships to which 
they were thereby subjected and the ultimate ruin in which 
they will be involved uniess relief shal! be granted. 

And they have not been unsupported. The press of the coun- 
try has generally acquiesced in their contention. There 
may have been some special representatives of the industrial 
interests among the newspapers who have not agreed, but such 
great journals, speaking from an independent position, as the 


| New York Journal of Commerce, an editorial from which was 


introduced into the Recorp a few days ago in the Senate by 
the Senator from Idaho, not only accepted the farmer's state- 
ment, but admitted the absolute necessity, if that great element 
of our population are to prosper, of a speedy remedy and prompt 
relief. 

A few weeks ago, or a month or so ago at most, a great 
agricultural convention was held in the city of Des Moines, 
in the greatest agricultural State in the Union, with accredited 
representatives present of the farmers from 12 great States in 
the Middle West. That convention met to discuss the agricul- 
tural situation, and, with one voice, it pronounced it as fraught 
with infinite danger not only to the prosperity of the farmer 
but to the prosperity of the country at large. 

The delegates demanded immediate and effective remedial 
That demand, Mr. President, has 
become so insistent, and the response of the Congress has been so 
unsatisfactory, that political revolutions have been created, as a 
result, in many States in this Union. Distinguished and able 
Senators, who have represented thelr States in this body for 
more than a decade, because of this controversy and their sup- 
posed relation to it have been retired from public life. Here 
in our own body it has brought about a revolution in our politi- 
cal organizations. It has created, for the first time in the his- 
tory of this country, on the floor of this Chamber and that 
of the other House a distinct and separate class or group of 
Senators and Representatives, classified, and classified properly, 
as the farmers’ bloc. 

It is this condition with which we are dealing to-day that 
created that farmers’ bloc, and brought about this new cleavage. 
And this cleavage is only in its beginning unless something is 
done. One-half or nearly one-half of our population can not be 
subjected to the iniquities of a different scale of prices for their 
products as compared with the other half, for an indefinite 
period without bringing disaster and ruin upon them; and inde- 
pendent, self-respecting American citizens, such as the farmers 
of this country are, will not submit to it long. 

You may not hear or heed their protest now, but if you do 
not their protest will gain such volume in this Nation that it 
will force recognition of their rights regardless of the opposition 
of industrialists or their partisans in the Congress of the United 
States. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss], who opened this debate, 
in a two days’ speech, impliedly, at least, repudiated the claims 
of the farmer as to his condition, and to establish his contention 
resorted to a complex mathematical calculation based upon 
certain statistics furnished him by the Census Department 
and the Department of Agriculture. Every comparative esti- 
mate that he made with reference to the farmer’s return as 
compared with that of the manufacturer was based upon a 
transparent fallacy. The farmer does not buy at wholesale 
prices. He buys at retail. The farmer sells not even at whole- 
sale prices, but at “on the farm” prices, which are still lower. 
The difference between “on the farm” and wholesale prices is 
made up of the cost of freight, of handling between the farm 
and the city, and the profit of the wholesaler—a broad differ- 
ence. The farmer does not, as implied in these figures, buy his 
supplies at the wholesale prices which obtain in the United 
States. If he did, that would very materially reduce the ex- 
penses of his operations, very matertally reduce the diserimina- 
tion against him, because the spread in this country between re- 
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tail prices of goods end merchandise and wares and the whole- | the products affected by this bill, we would find that, instead of 


sale price of those things is so broad as to become the subject 
of animadversion and investigation. But the farmer must pay 
the higher retail price when he buys; so that any comparison 
petween the wholesale prices of agriculture and the wholesale 
prices of manufactured products has no application to the con- 
dition of the farmer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 80 minutes of the Senator on 
the amendment have expired. He has 80 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Again, Mr. President, those statisties—and 
they constituted the foundation of the Senator's able and elabo- 
rate argument—were applied by him to all the products of 
agriculture alike. That was fallacious. This bill does not deal 
with all the products of agriculture, many of which, as I have 
explained, are upon a high level of price now, and selling at the 
American price. It deals only with those things that are pro- 
duced in this country and sold in this country and abroad at the 
low level of foreign prices—that level of prices that Congress 
has said and written into our law was so low that if applied in 
America it would reduce the standard of wages, and the living 
standards as well, which obtain in the United States. The 
comparison, if it Is to have weight with reference to the matter 
and the issue involved in this legislation, should be between the 
return of that class of farmers who are subject to these foreign 
prices in the sale of their products and the return of those who 
produce other commodities, If that comparison were made, the 
spread which the Senator said the other day represented about 
1S per cent, I believe, against the farmer—which is a consider- 
able item in itself-—-would have been greatly increased and 
swollen. The Senator would have found, if he had consulted 
the facts that have been gathered by competent experts, that 
the spread between the farmer’s dollar and the manufacturer’s 
dollar in this country—I mean, that class of farmers who are 
covered under this bill—is not less than 2 to 1 in favor of the 
manufacturer, He would have found that the farmer’s dollar 
in this country has a purchasing power of 50 cents as compared 
with 100 cents for the manufacturer's dollar. 

Mr. President, what is the cause of this disparity? That 
is the question with which we have to deal. We have here the 
fact, blazoned upen the skies of the Republic, supported, sub- 
stantiated, buttressed by evidence against which we can not 
shut our eyes, of the shrinkage in the value of the farmer's 
dollar, the enormous increase in his indebtedness—three times 
as great to-day, nearly four times as great to-day, as it was in 
1912. There is also the shrinkage in his land values. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the shrinkage in his land values has been so great that I 
feel that I ought at least to call attention to it. This shrinkage 
represents nearly 256 per cent of the total land values of 1912, 
the total having sunk from $17,000,000,000 in 1912 to $13,000,- 
000,000 in 1925, 

In 1912 the agricultural wealth of the United States was esti- 
mated at $12,000,000,000. I use only round figures. In 1922 it 
was estimated at $13,000,000,000. 

In 1912 the manufacturing wealth in the United States was 
$20,000,000,000 ; In 1922, $44,000,000,000, I continue to use only 
round figures. 

In other words, the purchasing power of the farmer's dollar, 
based upon the 1912 dollar, is 71.97 cents, as against a purchas- 
ing power of the manufacturer's dollar of $1.41, or practically 
2to1. Surely this condition cries for relief! 

Take the farmer's income-tax returns, forexample. I have had 
a calculation on this subject made for me by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. According to the income-tax returns the farm- 
ers of this country, representing nearly one-half of the popula- 
tion, have income that yields only about one-fifteenth of the 
individual income tax collected by the Government. 

One-half of the entire population, paralyzed by conditions 
created by governmental legislation, produce only one-nfteenth 
of the income-tax receipts. Can anything illustrate the lack 
of prosperity on the part of the farmer more strikingly or more 
conclusively tham that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will let me conclude 
without.interruption, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I just wanted to call attention 
to the fact that the farmers who engage in raising the basic 
products referred to do not pay as large a proportion of the 
income taxes paid by agriculturists as those who raise other 
agricultural products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is entirely right about that. 
The bulk of the income tax collected from farmers comes from 
the producers of wool and sugar and the other protected agri- 
cultural products, such agricultural products as are sold, in this 
market, upon the level of American prices. If we should elimi- 
nate those and confine the statement only to the producers of 





thelr paying one-fifteenth of these taxes, these classes of farm- 
ers would pay a much smaller proportion. 

Now, Mr. President, the facts of the situation are established. 
The material question is, therefore, what is the cause of that 
situation? When we locate the cause, then we may have less 
trouble in finding the remedy. 

I do not contend that this condition is the result of any one 
cause. It is the effect of a variety of causes. It is sometimes 
said that it is the result of the tariff. The tariff is an impor- 
tant factor, but not the only factor bringing about these con- 
ditions. The conditions are the direct outgrowth of a nation- 
wide system that has in recent years been developed in this 
country, embracing practically every industry in the country 
except agriculture, a system that may be designated by the term 
“the American protective system.” 

Let us see what that system does. It will be clear after I 
have made my. statement that I am not using the word “ pro- 
tection” here with reference to the tariff alone. 

By the device of a protective tariff manufacturing Industry 
has been brought within this American protective system. 

By the device of our immigration laws and other labor legis- 
lation labor has been brought within this American protective 
system. 

By the device of the interstate commerce law, the Esch- 
Cummins law, and other railroad legislation, our great trans- 
portation systems have been brought within the sheltering 
provisions of this American protective system. 

By the Federal reserve act and other banking legislation the 
banking interests of the country have been brought within that 
system. 

By different devices, Federal and State, many other special 
classes of industry have been included within this broad pro- 
tective system. 

The farmer alone is excluded. 

The farmer’s unequal condition, growing out of the operation 
of this system to which he has not been admitted, is further 
accentuated by the fact that the beneficiaries of this system, by 
organization, consolidations, and understandings—which the 
farmer does not and can not participate in under present condi- 
tions—arbitrarily, within the limits of what the traffic will bear, 
fix and stabilize the prices of the products which he buys. 

This policy involves cost as well as benefits. American farm- 
ers enjoying none of the privileges and benefits of the system, 
necessarily bear their share of the cost. The result is that 
they operate at a higher unit cost than do the farmers of other 
nations. 

While producing at a high cost determined by the American 
protective system and the American standard of living, the 
selling prices of many of our great basic agricultural products 
are determined wholly or partially by the prices in the world’s 
markets, and in competition with products of foreign farmers 
whose production costs are lower and whose living standards 
are lower. ; 

I say that it is the operation of that system, taken as a 
whole, that has brought about the sum total discrimination 
against the American farmer. Of course, some classes of agri- 
culture are embraced in the system, but we are dealing with 
agricultural products that are excluded. 

Let me for a moment refer to the tariff. Whether we ap- 
prove the tariff or not, when we come to legislate, we have to 
legislate with reference to whatever tariff system happens to 
be in force in the United: States, whether it be a Democratic 
tariff or a Republican tariff. The effect of this tariff system 
has been to benefit nonagricultural industries. That was the 
purpose of the system. We were a purely agricultural coun- 
try when the Constitution was adopted, and that alone. But 
after a while, to protect ourselves against the extortions of 
European countries who supplied us with manufactured pred- 
ucts, it was suggested that a tariff.on imports be applied for 
the purpose of stimulating, the development of manufacturing 
in this country. The tariff did stimulate it, because it gives 
special privilege. Manufacturing grew. It got to be a lusty 
infant. 

There were those in this country who said, ° Let us stop 
this discrimination. It is working a hardship upon the 
balance of us who are agricultural, Let us stop it.” Others 
said, “No, not yet. We must keep it up so as to feed these 
industries during the period of their infancy. When they 
shall have grown strong enough to stand alone there will be no 
necessity of administering this nourishment t» them any 
longer.”| The tariff was for the manufacturer. It has been 
continued up until this day as a device on the part of the 
Government to stimulate the prices in the United States of 
the products of American manufacture. 
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After a while the manufacturers saw that in order to put! If they can break even they think they have done very well. 
them in a better position and to give them a better standing | I have seen a letter written a few days ago by the governor 


in the markets of the world, where they might have to sell 
some part of their products, the system ought to be amended, 
and that for their benefit the raw materials of the factory 
should be put upon the free list, and that the raw materials 
of food also should be put upon the free list in order that the 
factory laborer might have his cost of living reduced, and the 
factory owner might get his labor for a smaller figure of cost. 
So that the system of protection, as it has been developed in 
the United States is a system that addresses itself entirely 
to the benefit of the manufacturing industry and certain 
affiliated or allied industries, 

It is based upon the principle of free raw materials for 
the factory and free raw materials for the food of the employees. 

Mr. President, the mere statement of that situation shows 
that the producer of the raw materials of the factory and of 
food products has been placed cron a basis of outrageously 


unjust discrimination, and to remedy that, to get down to 
the roots of this evil, and to relieve the farmers of this 
country from the servitude of that unequal discriminatory 


system—which is the basis of their complaint—is the ground 
upon which this legislation is asked. 

If I had the making of the tariff, it would be a Democratic 
tariff, based upon the principles of that party. But whether 
it be a Democratic tariff, upon the theory of the Democratic 
Party, or a tariff upon the theory of the Republican Party, 
what the farmers of this country are contending for is that 
the discriminations that now exist—and which I have just 
pointed out—shall be remedied, and that whatever be the rate, 
low or high, the farmer should have equal protection by legis- 
lation in another form for his benefit. Is not that the founda- 
tion principle upon which this great Government and all of its 
institutions are based? Where do we get any right to -dis- 
criminate against any part of the population of the country, 
especially in those things which affect their earnings and their 
living? 

Mr. President, here are our great railroad systems covered 
under the American protective system. The national inter- 
ests require that the commerce of the country shall be afforded 
adequate transportation facilities, and therefore the Govern- 
ment must deal generously with the railroads, it was said. 


state commerce, and it must stretch those powers to the limit in 
order to help the railroads out of the predicament in which they 
found themselves at the close of the war, not only the healthy 
roads but the weak roads. It must help them all, it was said. 

The powers of the interstate commerce clause were declared 
to be broad enough to enable the Government to regulate that 
part of commerce, but when it comes to regulating that com- 
merce which grows out of the production of the industry of 
agriculture so as to protect half of the population of the 
country from the disastrous results of foreign competition 
directly brought home to them, opponents of the bill allege it 
has no power and that clause does not apply, for that power, 
it is said, is only intended for the railroads and for public 
utilities and the like, just as it is impliedly contended the tariff 
was only intended for the manufacturing industries of the 
country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] is 
right. The Constitution does not discriminate against differ- 
ent classes of commerce. It makes no exception in favor of 
public utilities and railroads. It applies to all the commerce 
of all the people. Why, at the time that provision was written 


in the Constitution of the United States, there was no com- | 


merce in the country at all except that of agriculture. If the 
founders did not intend that that clause should apply to 
agriculture, then they were framing a constitution which was 
to be applicable to a condition which they dreamed might 


develop in the long years of the centuries to come, but not to | 


deal with conditions which then existed. The argument of the 
Senator from Iowa as to the constitutionality of the measure is 
to my mind conclusive. 

But what did Congress do with reference to the railroads? 
Congress provided that in order to help the railroads we would 
create a commission and authorize it to grant to them the privi- 
lege of raising their rates within the rule of reason up to a 
basis of levy which would permit them to make five and a 
fraction per cent net profit. Congress would tax all the Ameri- 
can people on their freight and on their personal transporta- 
tion enough to enable the railroads to make that measure of 
profit upon their investment. There are not many farmers 
within the category of this bill who are making 2 per cent 
or 1 per cent net upon their capital investment. In fact, the 
most of them make nothing upon their capital investment. 


of my State, a great farmer, a great manufacturer, a great 


| banker, a great statesman, a level-headed man, and all-around 


good man, in which he said that before 1920 one-half of his 
income—and his income is quite a large one, because he is a 
wealthy man-—was derived from his extensive farming opera- 
tions. “Since that time,” he said in this letter, “I have not 
had a dollar of net income from that source.” 

But we have a law which allows the railroads to tax the 
people to that extent. Not only that, but it goes a step further. 
It provides that the Government shall recapture one-half of 
all the excess that any prosperous road makes oyer the limit 
allowed it under the law. Recapture it for what purpose, Mr. 
President? In order that it may be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States? In order that it may be returned to the 
shippers who paid it? No; but recaptured for the distinct and 
sole purpose of giving it, giving it to the weak roads in the 
country. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; they do not call it a tax. But if that 
is not a tax then this proposed equalization fee is not a tax. 
This railroad tax is levied upon and paid directly by the people. 
The people who pay the excess taxes to the Government do not 
get them back. That excess goes to the weak roads. The 
case is absolutely analogous to the one under discussion. The 
farmer is deeply interested. These heavy freight charges are 
one of the causes of his bad plight to-day, and that applies to 
every farmer as well as to those included in the bill. He is 


And, in that case, they do not call it a 


| overburdened with the taxes levied by the Government upon 


| been wide open to organized capital. 
It | 
must legislate under its powers to regulate and control inter- | 








him for the benefit of the railroads, 5 per cent to help the 
prosperous and the strong railroads, and then the recapture 
part of the balance to help the weak roads. And yet we say 
the Government can not do that same thing here, or what is 
tantamount to it, to help the weak, struggling, helpless class 
of farmers who are covered under this bill and whose prices 
in American markets as well as the foreign markets are to-day 
upon the low level of a starvation basis. 

Mr. President, we all know that the doors of legislation have 
It has only had to ask 
and it was granted privileges, bounties, and largesses. In all 
of these years of legislating away the birthright of the people, 
to question the economic soundness of anything backed by 
organized capital has been regarded as evidence of heresy or 
mental unsoundness, 

The doors of legislation have not been alike open to unor- 
ganized agriculture, the toiling millions of husky, sweaty, up- 
standing, home-loving nation builders, upon whose production 
rests our huge fabric of mills, factories, towns, and cities and 
their perennial crop of millionaires and billionaires. 

It is true that from time to time to soothe and quiet them 
they have been accorded some more or less quack nostrum, but 
so far as legislation to foster and stimulate their industry to 
protect them against the disadvantages and burdens laid upon 
them by discriminatory privileges and favors accorded other 
industries and to secure for the products of their labor a just 
and fair parity in the markets of the country is concerned, the 
doors of legislation have been not only closed but locked and 
barred against them. 

Practically whatever the railroads, the capitalists, or in- 
dustrialists or labor have demanded, they have got in full meas- 
ure, and sometimes to overflowing. Questions of economic 
unsoundness or even legal inhibitions have been brushed aside 
or shrewdly circumvented. The tariff rates demanded by the 
industrialists have been accorded, despite their manifest eco- 
nomic unsoundness, tried not only by the test proclaimed by 
every leading authority of the protectionist faith but by the 
Republican platform definition of just and economically sound 
tax legislation. Not only this but the legal barriers to make 
these economically unsound rates fully effective in price fix- 
ing and production control have been by administration and 
construction so far nullified that they have ceased to be a 
serious handicap or stumblingblock to their schemes of mergers, 
consolidations, and understandings, arrived at and entered into 
for the purpose of controlling production and fixing prices. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from North Carolina may have an extension of 
time to conclude his argument. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, at the beginning of this ses- 
sion of Congress a very different situation, a very different 


The Chair 
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atmosphere, seemed to prevail about the two branches of the 
Congress from that which now obtains with reference to the 
matter of farm legislation. 

The evidence as presented by the farmer as to his grievances 
and the effect of the wrongs which he claimed were being 
done to him, putting him in this unequal condition in the 
race of life as compared with other occupations, had been so 
conelusively demonstrated to the satisfaction of all of the 
people of this great country that action was taken when 
the two great political parties met in national convention in 
1924. This is not a recent condition but it runs back into 
the years. Those great conventions were composed of repre- 
sentatives selected by the two major political parties in every 
State and congressional district of the Union and those dele- 
gates lived among the people for whom they spoke. What was 
done in those two conventions—the Democratic National Con- 
vention and the Republican National Convention? They ac- 
knowledged, Mr. President, by implication all the contentions of 
the farmer; they admitted he was entitled to relief; and those 
conventions expressly instructed the men who might be 
elected by either party in the ensuing election to proceed 
specifically upon the theory of heiping the farmer in a way 
that would be effective. The farmer’s complaint was, “ What 
you have done for me has been ineffective,” and he demanded 
effective relief. The present administration, boty ‘nu its execu- 
tive and legislative branches, because of its success in that 
election, under the principles announced by the Republican 
convention, was Instructed to cooperate in the application of 
such remedies as would effectually, if it were within the range 
of the powers of the Government under the Constitution, afford 
the relief which the farmers demanded. 

What that relief was, how radical it had to be in order to 
accomplish the purpose, was known to every intelligent member 
of those two great conventions. When Congress met only a 
few months ago we found the representatives of the great farm 
organizations and associations and also individual farmers in 
force knocking at the doors of this body and at the doors of 
the body at the other end of the Capitol, demanding that those 
pledges should be carried out and that legislation should be 
enncted to accomplish the purpose. Did anybody tell them then 
they had no cause of complaint? Did anybody say to them 
then, “ Your troubles are not serious; all you require fs a little 
palliative legislation, some pink-pill nostrums, a little advice 
from the Agricultural Department as to the best methods of 
cultivating your crops and as to the most advanced and ap- 
proved methods of distributing your crops; that is all you 
need” ? Did anybody say that tothem then? It is being said to 
them now, but it was not said to them then. What was said 
to them? With one voice from those on the other side, with 
one voice from those on this side, the farmers were told, “ The 
trouble is you will not agree among yourselves; get together, 
agree upon what you want, come here and tell us, and we will 
take action if we find we have the power to act.” 

For weeks and months the representatives of those organiza- 
tions labored to frame iegislation which would afford them the 
desired relief. I wish to say here, Mr. President, that the rep- 
resentatives of those organizations included men of the finest 
trained talent, expert talent, specialistic talent, that this coun- 
try affords. They were men of broad, comprehensive under- 
standing: of the questions involved who were able to analyze 
every aspect of the situation and to appraise it as well as the 
experts of any industry of this country could solve its economic 
and financial problems. 

They labored together in the spirit of brotherhood, earnestly 
seeking a method to relieve the troubles of the farmer, and 
finnily they settled upon a method. The measure they proposed 
cume to Congress and was sent to the committee. It finally got 
into the Senate, as it got into the House. It was the one sole 
solitary measure of all the nostrums proposed which the repre- 
sentatives of the farmers said would have the effect of remedying 
the evils of which they complain and put the farmers upon a 
narity with other industry. They said, “ Our problem is only 
a problem of withdrawing a surplus when it is unneeded. It 
involves at most the employment of about $250,000,000. We 
want the Government to furnish that amount to help us with- 
draw this surplus. That is what we want you te do. If the 
Government will do that, it will bring about a condition in this 
country under which we can sell our products at least in 
America at the domestic price. That is the relief we are ask- 
ing for; that is the relief this measure will give us. It will re- 
quire $250,000,000 to inaugurate the plan, but all we are asking 
is that the Government will lend us that amount of money, 
which will be repaid to the Government; at least, the Govern- 
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ment will have the commodities to be purchased by the $250,- 
000,000 as security for the amount it may lend.’ 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield to the Senator in a few mo- 
ments. 

My. President, a mere bagatelle is asked from the Govern- 
ment. The Government has given millions and hundreds of 
millions to the eailroads. It knew that the security was not 
good in many cases; it knew that it was going to lose millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars by the action taken, but 
nevertheless it was taken. The farmers wish to borrow $250,- 
000,000 from the Government, but because, peradventure, there 
is a possibility or the dream of a possibility that the Govern- 
ment may lose a few dollars of that money we are told that the 
plan is unsound and that the Government can not afford to 
do it. 

I assert that the Government can even afford to give the 
American farmers $500,000,000 to accomplish the purpose de- 
sired, and it would be the best investment the Government 
ever made, if it should accomplish the result which it is confi- 
dently believed this bill will do. The mere increase in the pur- 
chasing power of agriculture annually would more than com- 
pensate for any loss upon the basis of a sinking fund and 
amortization, if the Government should put its money out on 
that basis. 

Mr. President, it struck me as passing strange that under 
such a situation this vigorous opposition should have developed 
upon the floor of the Senate and the House, and it suggested 
to me to inquire into the sources of this newly fabricated 
theory of unsoundness and of possible financial loss to the 
Government. What was the source of this opposition which 
sprang into being all at once when everything was so 
harmonious, unanimous, and promising a short time there- 
tofore? 

Mr. President, that there is a well-organized and concerted 
opposition to this bill at this time is beyond cavil; that it 
embraces the strongest politic.sl, financial, and industrial 
factors is beyond question. Behind this opposition are arrayed 
the great industrial forces of the country, represented by 
manufacturing industries, aided by certain great interests of 
organized capitalism. That is a broad statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Unless I could have found a reason for ‘ eir opposi- 
tion, I would have repudiated it as incredible; but the reason 
is not difficult to find. If there was ever any doubt about this 
concerted opposition, if there was any doubt about the crux 
of the opposition, that doubt has been removed. 

A distinguished representative of the administration, the 
head of one of the great departments of the Government, the 
acknowledged captain of the hosts of industrialism and of 
capitalism and of all that aggregation that have had their 
profits unjustly swollen into the thousands and millions and 
into the billions, is their leader and recognized spokesman. 
He has written a letter, and in that letter, if I may be per- 
mitted to use a double-slang expression, he has “ spilled the 
beans” and “let the cat out of the bag.” 

Why, Mr. President, is Mr. Mellon against this measure and 
why are the men for whom he speaks against it? Why? The 
reason he gives is that it will increase the cost of living in the 
United States if you permit this segment of agriculture to put 
itself upon the basis of American prices and get the benefit of 
the privileges that others are enjoying. He says it will in- 
crease the cost of living! Why, I am astonished that he or 
the industrialists of this country should have the effrontery to 
make that argument in the face of the fact of their enjoying 
for nearly a hundred years the exclusive privilege of taxing 
all the people of this country for the purpose of increasing 
their profits, and taxing them in such a way that under the 
system as developed to-day they are every year abstracting from 
the people of the United States from two to four billions of 
dollars, and to that extent are increasing the cost of living of 
every man, woman, and child under the flag. 

Such an argument as that would have been incredible as com- 
ing from this source, and I should not have believed they would 
advance it, except that I know, Mr. President, that this element 
of our population, having enjoyed special privileges so long, 
having dominated governmental affairs so long, have grown 
more or less arrogant. They have become obsessed with a feel- 
ing of superiority, not only individually but in their fancied 
right to demand favors of the Government. They probably 
have by some curious logic come to the conclusion that they 
alone, under the Constitution or under the principle of divine 
right which they seem to invoke for themselves, have the right 
to increase the cost of living in America by increasing their 
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profits; that nobody else, and especially no poor fellow who 
labors in the field, in the dirt of the soil, and digs a living out 
of the earth with his hands and his sweat, has any right to 
increase the cost of living. It is his business, they seem to 
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believe. to furnish as cheaply as possible the things that are | 


necessary to a living in order that the crown princes of com- 
mercialism may increase their profits. 
Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will not ask me to yield 


until I get through with this branch of the discussion. I will 
yield when I finish it. 

Mr. President, that is not the real reason which prompts 
this opposition. The controlling reason lies deeper. It is far 


more appalling in its consequences. The letter of Mr. Mellon 
was a clarion call to the hosts of special privilege in 
country to rally to the flag and save from threatened destruc- 
tion the protective system, out of which they have made their 
fat profits. Mr. Mellon's appeal is to them for that purpose. 
If this legislation shall be enacted, what will happen? It is a 
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dictating to the administration in all its branches, constituting 


a power in government and in administration such as we 
have never before witnessed in the United States, and such 
as has never occurred in any other country in the world 


having a republican form of government. I suppose they will 
be able to bring pressure to bear and to apply methods that 


| will be sufficient to encompass the defeat of this measure. 


this | 


Mr. President, this bill may be killed, and it may be buried, 
as it was represented as being in a cartoon which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star a few days ago, with high-hat 
representatives of the big interests dancing around and saying, 
“Thanks to Andy!” It may be that these “thanks to Andy” 
will materialize in its temporary defeat and its present death 
and burial; but, Mr. President, like the Master, it will rise 
from the grave again invested with spiritual power, backed by 


| forces of fact and of logie and experience, which will make it 


mere entering wedge, let me say to the distinguished Senator | 


from Minnesota, who was about to interrupt me a few minutes 
ago, to a demand all along the line that the tariff, whether it 
be one imposed by the Democratic Party or the Republican 
Party, shall apply equally to the raw materials of the factory 
and to the raw materials of food products in this country. 
When you attack the right of the manufacturer to free raw 
materials, when you propose to increase in any way whatso- 
ever the cost of his labor, you right to the fundamentals 
of the system, as he understands it, as he interprets it, as it 
operates for him; and without free raw materials for manu- 
factured products and free raw materials for food products 
the manufacturers of the United States would to-day have to 


o 
pV 


get along, even under the Republican Party, with rates of | 


tariff that I should say would be only one-third as high as 
those which have prevailed. 

But what is the demand, Mr. President? This bill starts it. 
It is a demand that if we are going to have a general pro- 
tective system in this country, that it should apply to all 
people and to all industries in equal and fair proportions 
where it may apply; and in cases where it may not apply then 
some other remedy probably should be adopted. They con- 
tend that is a fair principle. They say that any system of 
taxation or any law, of whatsoever kind or character it may be, 
which treats one class of the people more favorably than an- 
other class, which applies to one class of industry and does not 
apply to another class of industry—any legislation, especially 
legislation granting privilege, is in violation at least of the 
spirit if not the letter of the Constitution of the United States 
and the spirit of justice throughout the world. 

The present discrimination in their favor is what these 
special interests consider to be in peril, Mr. President, and 
they are right. I do not say that this bill will destroy the 
protective system. I say that it will tend to put everybody 
who is producing upon a parity; at least, that is its theory, 
and its purpose; and the manufacturer knows as well as 
anybody else knows the truth of what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], my desk-mate here, and 
the leader of the Democratic Party in this body, said the other 
day. “A privilege.” said he, “granted to everybody alike 
ceases to be a privilege.” 

That is the thought that rankles in the mind of the in- 
dustrialist captains standing behind Mr. Mellon and the op- 
position to this bill. If you grant agriculture equal privilege, 
inevitably that would lead to a great reduction is the vaiue 
of the privilege granted to Mr. Mellon’s group; and then every- 
body in this country would buy and sell upon an equal basis. 
Everybody would be prosperous, whether the seale of prices 
was high or whether it was low. That is what Mr. Mellon 
and his group do not want. Their special privilege is what 
this bill imperils. That is what Mr. Mellon means, though 
he dared not say it. That is the source, that is the inspira- 
tion, that is the thing that gives body and impulse to the 
movement against this kgislation, and jeopar‘:es it—those 
people who do not want everybody put upon the same basis 
of privilege, because that would do away with much ef the 
benefit of their privilege. 

Mr. President, is the Senate going to kill this measure? I 
suppose so. I have never known since I have been here, 
except in one or two instances, such concentration as now 
of the powerful forces represented by Mr. Mellca in his op- 
position to this bill. who have dominated this Government 
during so much of the past. who are absolutely in the 
saddle to-day, riding rough-shod over the rights of the people, 


infinitely more powerful, infinitely better able to meet and com- 
bat all the forces of industrialism and capitalism than it is 
to-day. 

You have your bloe here. You laugh at it, yet you dread it. 
It is like the sword of Damocles hanging over your heads day 
and night. The bloc’s power has been growing. But kill this 
bill, Mr. President, and it will not be long before that bloc, 
together with its sympathizers who do not belong to it, will be 
abie to put through this legislation without asking the permis- 
sion of those who here stand by the administration and Mr. 
Mellon, and the cohorts whom he has called to battle. 

When that time comes Mr. Mellon may sound the tocsin of 
danger and alarm as loudly and as vociferously as he pleases, 
but in this Capitol there will be men who will know their duty, 
who will know their obligations to humanity, who will know 
the principles of right and wrong, who will know the basis of 
the American Constitution and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, who will know that by a violation of the Constitution 
nearly one-half of the population of this country have been 
largely pauperized, paralyzed, and reduced to a condition of 
economic helplessness. They will know it, and inspired with 


| the awful duties and responsibilities resting upon them they 


will meet the enemies of the principle underlying this measure 
and put them to rout. 

Kill this bill, let me say to the hosts of industrialists who 
are now fighting it—kill it and it is certain that the danger 
which you now fear will come. It is certain that the privileges 
which you now enjoy will be given to the farmer in respect 
of his food products and his raw materials as well as they are 
now given to you. They not only will be put upon an equal 
level in the matter of governmental aid, thereby making your 
privilege so much less valuable, but the exactions which that 
privilege authorizes to be levied and collected out of the toiling 
millions of consumers in the United States will come down to 
a just basis, whether the theory of protection of the Republican 
Party is in force or whether the theory of_the Democratic 
Party with reference to the tariff is in effect. 

I thank Senators for their attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed as 
a part of my remarks certain tables, with explanatory notes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Total number of bank failures in the United Statca 


(Figures furnished by Comptroller of the Currency show national bank 
failures from Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, while country bank failures are 
shown for the fiscal year ending June 30) 








| 
1910-1920 | 1921-1925 





New England States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut... ...... 14 24 
Eastern States: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia-_-. peicocnd 104 | 33 
Southern States: Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, | 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee ____ —_ 224 | 5833 
Middle States: ; 7 
Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan_..................... 129 92 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri 42 | 435 
171 | 527 
Western States: North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Pate 
Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma -_......-- RASTA MPs (2 SAE SMM Soe 73 1, 141 
Pacific States: Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska........................-. 49 170 
Wile AOS ll shed lg dle Kidd dbs | debe cd 2, 478 
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Wealth in the United States— Bureau of Census estimates 














[National City Bank Bulletin, February, 1926] 











j 
Dollars of current year Dollars of 1912 purchasing power ! 
aa ey : Ce ee ee a a ae 
Year Agriculture ! Manufacturing * } Agriculture 4 | Manufacturing * 

a Per cent +. Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 

vd of 1912 Total of 1912 | Total of 1912 | Total of 1912 
WS: 25s csanurilelbteblencodksiindscatbd ibe teed Gains mi III ti cate | $20, 785,000,000 |......--.... | $12, 846, 000, 000 |.......-...- | $20, 785, 000, 000 |............ 
1922 lata atts nr 13, 878, 000, 000 | 108 44, 206, 000, 000 | 212.7 9, 244, 604, 000 71. 97 | 29, 447, 109, 000 | 141. 67 


1 Figures corrected to common denominator of dollar of 1912 purchasing power ‘by 1 use 5 of Bureau ‘of ‘Labor Ste atisties all-commodity index, in which 1 1922 equals 150. 12 on 


basis of 1912 as 100 
‘includes farm implements and machinery, livestock and agricultural products. 
* includes 


Mr. SIMMONS. I have here the figures for the 17 States 
whose farm-mortgage debt figures have been tabulated for 1925. 
These are representative States from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from North Dakota to Florida. They prove conclusively the 
truth of the statement of the gentleman from Idaho that the 
farm-mortgage debt has increased from year to year. And when 
the figures are announced for the State of Ohio there is no rea- 
son to believe that they will differ in this respect from these 17 
States whose figures are available. 

These States are Maine, New Hampshire, 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Iowa, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Delaware, 
South Carolina, Florida, and California. 

In 1910 the total farm-mortgage debt in these 17 States as 
shown by the census was $701,700,272; in 1920, $1,642,045,431 ; 
in 1925, $1,965,.567,348. The increase in the farm-mortgage debt 
in 1925 over 1920 amounted to $323,521,912; but that is not 
the most significant item by any means. While this farm- 
mortgage indebtedness was increasing the value of farms bear- 


Vermont, Massa- 
Wisconsin, 
Maryland, 


manufacturing machinery, tools, implements, and manufactured products. 


farms in these 17 States in 1910 had a value of $2,545,032,679 ; 
in 1920, $5,593,452,600; in 1925, $4,575,570,324. 

In other words, while the farm-mortage debt increased in 
these 17 States during the five years by about one-third of’a 
billion dollars, the mortgaged land values dropped off over a 
billion dollars, the exact census figure being $1,017,882,276. 

This alarming change is summed up by comparing for the 
three periods, 1910, 1920, 1925, the percentages showing the 
ratio between farm-mortgage debt and the total farm values in 
these 17 States, 

In 1910 the sum of the mortgages amounted to 27.2 
of the total value of mortgaged farms, 

In 1920 the sum of the mortgages amounted to 29.3 per cent 
of the total value of mortgaged farms. 

In 1925 the sum of the mortgages amounted to 42.9 per cent 
of the total value of mortgaged farms. 

I will not read in detail the table showing the increase in 
farm-mortgage indebtedness in these 17 States, but ask leave 
to have it inserted in the Recorp: 


per cent 


TABLE I.— Farm mortgage debt 





ing mortgages showed a startling decline. The mortgaged 
State 
NEW ENGLAND GROUP 
Res. coctiuncmnocckacseddiowenessodepkesehsaseesetae diecenqesunntéeudbogeeobaninte 
New Hampshire........- 
Vermont falawen 
Massach usetts | 5 a mihisinidiaeieade apwaenbtmadditntl 
OS 0 ee 


Connecticut 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC GROUP 


NOW FOTO ccc cancncees nde epneneasseaccadecennevesassen 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL GROUP 


Wisconsin .......-- eceecnccecosceoecccconasssenseseoocapsccce 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL GROUP 
lowa. . snbubnuenebbtehsbhehetbehetbucs 
North Dakots Lasatmadieenn. die 


Nebraska 


Delaware 
Maryland 
South Carolina 


DROTIOR. 40 ccccccsennnnse5c0ssescsecusensdsoobsthbsck sbtesounenséoueeuseounebnasusen 


PACIFIC GROUP 
California 







Total 17 States........... 
Total value neorteaged MFM... .cocacccocancnnchuuncebacsenhsnasnersasenedsacmeunnsee 


Comparison 1920-1925: 
Increase in farm mortgage debt 
Decrease in farm values. 


The farm debt has increased because farm prices are rela- 
tively low. I want now to direct the Senate’s attention to the 
fact that the figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics fre- 
quently used as a measure of farm purchasing power are pro- 
foundly misleading; first, because they compare agricultural 
prices with the prices of all commodities, which include agricul- 
ture; and, second, because they use wholesale prices of farm 
products instead of prices at the farm. Dr. George F. Warren, 
of Cornell University, says on this point in his book “ The Agri- 
cultural Situation” (p. 74): 

The wholesale prices of farm products as published by the Bureau 
‘of Labor Statistics are frequently used to show the situation on farms, 











Ratio of mortgage debt to farm value 

















1910 1920 1925 _ 
1910 1920 1925 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 

$11, 738, 529 $18, 592, 225 $24, 619, 293 29.5 31.8 41.3 
4, 773, 610 6, 820, 551 7, 209, 218 30.9 33. 6 39. 5 
12, 436, 091 23, 575, 778 24, 057, 241 33. 7 38. 6 46. 4 
16, 371, 484 23, 412, 188 28, 401, 580 82.9 33. 1 37.2 
1, 356, 326 1, 494, 367 1, 971, 250 33. 2 30.7 38.0 
11, 859, 468 17, 860, 949 23, 102, 089 81.3 32.0 37.6 
19, 476, 938 25, 122, 682 $1, 893, 412 35.1 37.4 38.9 
146, 815, 313 354, 574, 391 389, 355, 563 34.3 37.8 48.9 
204, 242, 722 489, 816, 739 625, 629, 106 27.8 27.0 49.2 
47, SA1, 587 108, 284, 682 82, 410, 569 22.4 28.5 40.1 
62, 373, 472 168, 507, 859 216, 254, 910 21.8 23.9 42.2 
70, 819, 736 108, 914, 464 130, 230, 681 24.7 25.9 39.1 
3, 068, 721 4, 460, 416 4, 325, 566 34.9 39.0 43.8 
15, 673, 773 27, 481, 197 29, 574, 563 35.3 36.6 42.4 
10, 109, 072 25, 153, 227 $2, 563, 897 25.5 27.3 40.5 
2, 709, 970 12, 909, 815 18, 279, 099 21.0 25. 5 25.8 
60, 036, 660 224, 063, 903 295, 688, 806 24 29.3 | 33. 
701, 700, 272 1, 642, 045, 431 1, 965, 567, 343 2..2 29.3 42.9 
2, 545, 082,679 | 6,603, 452,000 | . 4, 575, 570, 324 |............].........-.-].226.-----20 





weccceescaneccoqnecesocesccccedcocence 1, 017, 882, 276 


These figures show wholesale prices in cities. To use them as a meas- 


-ure of farm conditions is to misuse them. Wholesale prices are the sum 


of farm prices plus freight, plus wages for handling, plus many other 
charges, When the sum of these is large or small, it is entirely unsafe 
to assume that the result is wholly due to anyone of the factors. 


There is still another error, since the comparison is with 
wholesale prices, while the farmer exchanges his goods for 
other goods at their retail, not their wholesale price. But 
since retail figures are not available, the best figures are those 
of the Department of Agriculture, based on a comparison of 
the price of farm commodities at the farm with the wholesale 
price of nonagricultural commodities, 
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Fortunately these figures are avallable. 
of the Department of Agriculture called “The Agricultural 
Situation,” says: 


The index of purchasing power of farm products, in terms of non- 
agricultural commodities, has stood at 87 for six consecutive months, 
the five pre-war years being considered as 100, That ratio has held 
with the general price level falling. 


This index is based on the 30 main items of agricultural pro- 
duction. I might state that, of these 30 farm products, grains 
have a purchasing power of 92 per cent of pre-war; meat anl- 
mals, 90; dairy and poultry products, 84; cotton, 82; and un- 
classified agricultural products, 50. 

This is after a period during which the actual buying power 
of the farmers has been but half what it was before the war. 
To support that statement I refer to a study of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, published May, 1924, in chart 88, 
in which the purchasing power of crops is measured in terms 
of farm value per acre rather than price per bushel. 

The purchasing power of livestock is measured in terms of 
farm price per pound. 

Prices of articles bought by the farmer represent the average 
price of 88 items of clothing, supplies, and equipment. 

Nineteen hundred and fourteen is taken as base 100. 

The purchasing power of the specified crop is shown for the 
years 1920-1923. (Similar data for 1924 and 1925 have not 
been prepared by National Industrial Conference Board :) 


IE CRG cactcienindentatit Se, SNe SEI ccuteininiiaeeiedtinnenintetmnintebeath 48. 50 
OGG 6 tn Senmddinudnawed 62 UN ast cick taentensnisieakaleicabiageiciied 49. 25 
(er re See eae 45 PO icthsndiinnestidiast abilibndiae 40, 25 
in nieenceeschiggntiniiicktcnnnnatine 57 


One result of this unequal exchange is seen in the total farm 
debt, which has multiplied nearly three times since 1910. Ae- 
cording to the best estimates available in the Department of 
Agriculture the total farm debt, mortgages and all, amounted 
to $4,320,000,000 in 1910. In 1920 this debt had increased to 
about $12,250,000,000. It has been increasing since then, al- 
though the value of everything the farmer owns has been 
shrinking. 
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The total farm property in the United States had a pur- 
chasing power or exchange value in 1925 only 84 per cent of 
what it had in 1913. It is true that the number of dollars was 
but if the figures are corrected to the basis 
of dollars of 1913 purchasing power it is seen that the farm 
property, which in 1913 was worth $45,227,000,000, was worth 
Only $38,188,508,000 of 1913 purchasing power in 1925. 

TaBie Il 


Purchasing 


Total value of | Total value of 








! 
™ power com- 
} ae all farm prop- | all farm prop- | pared with 
Calendar year! = ‘ = | erty Jan.1)in| ertyin dollars | pre-war 
1913—100 | dollars of cur- | of 1913 purchas- | (1913) aver- 
| ‘ rent year ing power ! age (per 
| | cent) 
| 
SOIT: snccnsutahinsiseunistinicatelan 100. 0 $45, 227, 000 |$45, 227, 000, 000 100. 0 
nin nteneesniimeaitiniemniaidietne | 98. 1 46, 619, 000 | 47, 521, 916, 000 105. 0 
Bh colathsctatieecn reeset netaiinee 100. 3 48, 199, 000 | 48, 054, 835, 000 106. 2 
te ticlictiieinecssnapntieiidiatnastie 126. 7 52, 687, 000 | 41, 584, 056, 000 | 91.9 
ae iancteiinaeinaii ied 177.1 57, 110, 000 2, 247, 317, 000 71.3 
1918 194, 2 64, 122, 000 | 33, 018, 537, 000 73.0 
206. 4 71, 848, 000 | 34, 810, 077, 000 76.6 
226. 1 78, 707, 000 | 34, 810, 703, 000 76.9 
| | 
| | 
227.0 79, 607, 000 | 35, 069, 162, 000 | 77.5 
183. 8 72, 915, 000 | 39, 670, 837, 000 87.7 
142.3 62, 740, 000 | 44, 089, 950, 000 | 97.4 
155.7 | 61, 349, 000 | 39, 402, 055, 000 87.1 
92. 150. 2 59, 548, 000 | 39, 645, 805, 000 87.6 
Sgt cidiaanctcheetvae 154. 9 | 59, 154, 000 | 38, 188, 508, 000 M4 
' 





1 Figures from table prepared by Dr. W. I. King, National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 

| 2 Reduced to 1913 dollar as common denominator of exchange value by applying 

| Bureau of Labor Statistics indices. 


5 U.S. Department of Agriculture, Crops and Markets Supp., July, 1925. 


Farm lands as a whole in the United States are worth to-day 

fully 20 per cent less in real purchasing power than they were 

| in 1910, 16 years ago. On that score we have accurate meas- 
urements in the farm census figures for 1910, 1920, and 1925. 


TaBLeE No, IlI— Value of farm land 
[000’s omitted] 


Elate 
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iin: tsaneaanenupasemenn diana tonsmebteibchipmianbieiinelenniesentinatas 
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NORTH CENTRAL GROUP 








ee 











1920 | 1925 
| 1925 ex- 
nee es = ei meneeetticctaae — ceeeennes =i bite Gus 

. Vaiue com- 

oes : Dollars of | ae | Dollars of | pared with 

value | 1910 value! | vaiae 1910 value ! | 1910 
; | 

ad $1, 019, 102 2, 750, 328 1, 227, 825 1, 798, 470 | 1, 152, 866 113.1 
ad 2, 801, 974 6, 679, O21 | 2, 981, 706 3, 976, 665 2, 549, 144 | 90. 9T 
onl 1, 445, 982 2, 504, 193 | 1, 158, 122 | 1, 572, 508 1, 008, 018 69. 71 
oe 730, 380 1, 279, 314 | 571, 122 | $12, 160 520, 616 | 71.23 
oa 902, 607 2, 231,432 996, 175 | 1, 200, 742 769, 706 85. 27 
we 1, 614, 539 3, 330, 222 | 1, 486, 706 | 2, 125, 006 1, 362, 194 4.4 
oa 1, 537, 977 2, 475, 635 | 1, 105, 104 1, 833, 407 1, 175, 261 | 76. 41 
on 1, 285, 895 2,015, 113 899, 604 1, 295, 202 830, 257 | 14.56 
ee 1, 328, 197 2, 202, 566 983, 288 1, 260, 241 $13, 616 61.25 
bd 3, 090, 411 5, 250, 205 2, 343, 882 3, 428, 229 | 2, 197, 583 | 71.1 
on 911, 938 1, 618, 913 722, 729 1, 210, 230 775, 788 | 85. OT 
. 615, 258 959, 187 | 428, 208 768, 269 492, 480 | 80. 04 
-| 17, 284, 260 33, 386, 219 14, 904, 561 21, 290, 129 13, 647, 519 78. 96 








1 Reduced to 1910 dollar as common denominator of exchange value by applying Bureau of Labor Statistics all-commodity indices for 1920 and 1925 (1920 index 224 and 


1925 index 156, basis 1910= 100). 


Note.—Figures for 1910 and 1920 from United States Census of those years; figures for 1925 are from the United States Farm Census for 1925. 


For the 12 North Central States as a whole the farm lands | 
have a present purchasing power, according to the United | 


States Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, only 78.9 per cent as great as in 1910—amd the farm- 
ers of these great agricultural States know it. 

The decline in purchasing value of farm lands (as revealed 
by the agricultural census of last year) in 1925 as com- 
pared with 1910 has not been as great in the South Atlantic 
States as in the North Central group in which the Senator's 
State is included: 

TasLye IV.—Value of farm land, South Atlantic group 











Purchasing 

power com- 

State 1910 1925 dollars | 1910 dollars pared with 

1910 

Delaware. ..........-.---- 34,938,161 | 34,537,964 | 22,139,700 | —$12, 789, 461 
Dieta... dsc dickactine: 163, 451,614 | 209,397,334 | 134,229,000 | —20, 222,614 
IIIA «cin dithinaipbin anion 304, 658,912 | 602, 288,360 | 386,082,200 | —8, 576,712 
West Virginia............. 207, 075,759 | 253,182,486 | 162, 206, 400 779, 359 


TaBLH IV.—Value of farm land, South Atlantic group—Continued 


Purchasing 


§ ‘ } power com- 

tate 1910 1925 dollars | 1910 dollars pared with 
1910 

343, 164,045 | 689,719, 172 442, 127, 600 4+ $98, 962, 655 

268, 774,854 | 347,617,684 | 222,831,800 | —45, 943, 054 

370, 353,415 | 434,608,277 | 278,652,700 | —91, 700,715 

93, 738, 065 417, 215, 172 | 267, 445, 600 | +173, 707, 535 








Norte 1.—Figures for 1910 and 1920 from United States Census of those years; figures 
for 1925 are from the United States Farm Census for 1925. 

Note 2.—Reduced to 1910 dollar as common denominator of exchange value by 
applying Bureau of Labor Statistics alicommodity indices for 1920 and 1925 (1920 
index 224, and 1925 index 156, basis 1910, 100). 


The report of the National Industrial Conference Board sums 
up the results of their exhaustive study of the agricultural situ- 
ation. It shows that since 1900 the farmers of the United 
States have been receiving a constantly less share in the na- 
tional income compared with persons of other occupations. In 
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1900 the farmers recefved 46 cents per capita for each dollar 
per capita received by workers in all other lines. In 1920 the 
farmer's per capita share was only 89 cents to the other man’s 
dollar. (See p. 48, The Agricultural Problem, by National In- 
dustrial Conference Board.) 

The farm population comprising 29.9 per cent of the total re- 
ceived in 1919 (the most favorable year of record) 17.7 per 
cent of the total current income in the United States; in 1920, 
13.4 per cent; in 1921, 9.9 per cent. Later figures are not avail- 


able. These are from a study of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomie Research, “ Income in the United States,” pages 282- 
283. 

TABLE V 


Farmers’ share in national income 


{From “Income in the Various States,” by Maurice Leven and W., I. 
King, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.] 








Per cent of State total 























| 
; Current income Popula- 
State and geographic division , tion 
pony ea en ee 
| 1919 1920 | «toa | farms in 
Continental United States..........-...--- 17.7 13.4 | 9.9 29.9 
New England deinhiicn omni =? =. | 2 ; a 
Maine sich asimeptaiiiaaaiaailil a 8.7 5.5 | i. 5. 
ee 8.8 9.4 11.2 17.2 
Vermont sea ibiesesk 23.6] 26.0 26. 8 85. 5 
Massachusetts ............ —_ .| 2.0 2.0 | 2.2 3.1 
Rhode Island 1.8 1.8 | 1.7 2.5 
CEI ca cunbntinsgénenweun 4.5 4.4) 5.8 6.8 
OS ea ee 5.0 4.6 | 3.9 8.5 
NE NE exegesis ialaail 4.6 | 4.6 | 3.8 7.7 
SSRN a ii inbhantcasassesecosncl 3.6 3.1 2.7 4.6 
ee 6.1 5.3 | 4.7 10.9 
eS ae ee | 14.7 11.1 | 8.4 22.9 
Oe la 2 a ara 11.4 8.6 6.7 19.8 
DN chp dipcsbidhennubésssouiniensodl 21.0 13.7 8.8 31.0 
ie | 12.0 | “Ee 3.9 16.9 
aE Se RE REE | 128 11.4 10.3 | B.1 
I i il een i 29. 2 27.7 24.4 35.0 
ee ee cen enumeinnonenen 32.9 21. 2) 13.0 41,2 
Minnesota ke TION 26.9 7.2 11.3 37.6 
Ed Peet i tl ih ibedbb ash | 81.3 18.5 13.0 41.0 
a a Z 21.1 14.0 8.7 35. 6 
North Dakota... .....- 60.5 49.2 | 35.2 61.0 
South Dakota......... catia 55.7 | 41.2] 25.1 56.9 
OO ES i ae 36.5 | 23.9 10. 6 45.1 
: SIN .. 5 sptepamedeemimnunncieenicaal 34.5 27.8 | 16.8 os 
South Atlantic 7.1) 20. 4 15. 2 45. 
a -|} 10.8 10.2 7.4 23.0 
I nics centr mictneotbicanneeen : | 9.2 7.5 | 5.2 19.3 
District of Columbia............-.- | — on ‘a ia 
JS eee 24.4 22.4 16. 2 46.1 
West Virginia nstuncupenaonanental 15. 3 | 11.9 11.3 32.7 
ne... .csnssckbiitinvebacnd 44.3 36. 6 32. 6 58.7 
aionentacckuenanie ‘ 1 49.0 38.1 27.5 63.8 
OR ci necuonhaddcncaiudelinicn nl 39. 6 | 28.7 18.7 58. 2 
SPI sini ceramic nines | 20.0 16. 2 12.4 29.1 
Best Gouth Comteah. ...cccccccccccccccccces 35.9 | 27.3 24.5 58.3 
IED. canassroncsinnnamnbes 30, 5 | 22.9 17.1 54.0 
UID cotasnteccceenennies j 30. 3 | 25. 5 | 21.1 54.4 
DI onc commrcaccetemmbuscbenonenhd 35. 6 26. 2 | 24.4 56.9 
DNL cnc ondecunugeeabibeossetie’ 62.1 | 41.8 34.3 71.0 
aaa eee 34. 6 | 28.3 19. 2 51.0 
| 45.4 | 39. 8 | 32. 1 65. 6 
SOUODE cnnddencecccteesnesescnvcce 25. 6 | 7.0 13.1 43.7 
ORISA... cocqnncenccccnsecs iden oH | ae | 4 a 
TDR... ssa cinbneeeqeneairen 34.5 | 29. ; ; 
EN a cidininnnccnncnakeaigeenaesid 30. 1 26.0 19.9 35.0 
DO, occ puduscccucsiweakeengeocend 28.8 25.6 23.9 41.1 
Idaho snpewbeidncaneteeiibenens -| 45.1 41.7 33.1 46.5 
W yoniing-.......- s9tnenennaaenee 38.9 | 29. 5 21.4 | 34. 6 
TN cctaitndimmesqeia ieee | 25.7 22.3 14.6 28.3 
BE nccareanbaccusynntns d 36. 5 | 82.7 25.5 44.8 
OUT sasichncunsenteienintiniéelt peaaenl 21.4 19. 6 15.9 27.1 
a ee 26. s . ; 
PU cntccecesencocuduncentundenana | 25.3 | 18.5 16.4 20.9 
Pacific sn on saeitiaap enitehaeaademeaaieabiiiaiesiiindtaaiatail | 18.0 | 17.4 13.2 18. 2 
RS ae 18.0 | 18. 7 15.9 20.9 
CO... nncneenbdetsbbeeainendonns 24.0 | 23.5 19.4 27.3 
California. ...-..-0--ceceeee-eeseee-+-- 16.7 16.0 11.5 15. 1 
| 


i Census of Agriculture, 1920, Vol. V, p. 894. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in view of the tariff discussion 
which has just taken place, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp at this point an address by A. Cressy 
Morrison before the women voters of Massachusetts at Boston 
on the subject of the American Policy of Protection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

Tue AMERICAN POLICY OF PROTECTION—AN ADDRESS By A. CRESSY 
Moreaison Berore THE WOMEN VOTERS OF MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 
JANUARY 28, 1926 
To understand fully the economic reason for tariffs we must go far 

back in history to the time when the great caravans crossed the un- 

settied countries through Byzantium and India and Palestine and 

Kgypt and brought their precious goods to Greece and to Rome. Then 

each local potentate felt that if he gave them protection so that the 

merchandise could pass safely through his territory he was entitled to 
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some form of compensation. He built the roads and kept them free 
from marauders and robbers. He dug the wells where the camels and 
horses might water, and maintained the rough khans where the trader 
eould find food and shelter. 

The local merchants and inhabitants of the country were obliged to 
pay taxes for the maintenance of the government, and it was natural 
that the foreigner, bound by no tie of blood or political allegiance to 
the local ruler, should pay his share as well. So a tax was also col- 
lected from the foreign trader for the upkeep of the local government— 
“for revenue only.” 

Later, however, the stream of commerce increased; the allen mer- 
chants began to bring in commodities which competed with articles 
grown or made in the homeland and prevented the development of 
home industries and home production. Their practices became so dan- 
gerous that of necessity the idea of a tariff for protection against the 
foreigner was conceived and put Into operation so that production at 
home could survive. ; 

THE HANSEATIC LEAGUB 


The best illustration of this situation is found in the activities of 
that great commercial organization of the Middle Ages—the Hanseatic 
League. 

Of Germanic origin, this was wholly a society of merchants and 
traders, and in the period it dominated—from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth centuries—it well exemplified the eternal conflict between the 
foreign merchant and the home producer the unceasing efforts of the 
foreigner to stifle home manufacture and production by means of his 
monopolies and subsidies in the countries where he traded. Manufac- 
turing in those early days was done by hand workmen and apprentices 
and there was a marked distinction between them and the merchants. 
They were, perhaps, the first “‘ merchant princes.” They built up the 
guilds and the guilds erected great and beautiful club houses. Then 
the cities and guilds organized and jointly sent their ships to the far 
parts of the earth, bearing merchandise and bringing back both rare 
and necessary articles, thus dominating the commerce of the world. 
That interchange developed until the Hanseatic League became a great 
political power. It could make and unmake kings. It sequestered its 
merchants in the foreign countries where it had depositaries in what 
was known as a “pale.” I have seen in Bergen, Norway, an old mer- 
chant pale which housed at one time 3,000 merchants and employees. 
There they received the goods, -repacked them, sold them, and passed 
them on. In order that the employees of the league should not become 
too friendly with the country in which they traded they were forbidden 
to marry there. 

The merchants, waxing rich and always seeking to destroy competi- 
tion from home manufacture in the various countries in which they 
sold their wares would loan large sums of money to the rulers or 
princelings and on the basis of those loans secured exclusive monopo- 
listic privileges. With growing strength and with a fleet on the sea 
that was equal to the fleet ef any nation thet objected to their methods, 
they became so arrogant that finally Queen Elizabeth in anger an- 
nounced to the English branch of this organization, “ We will deny 
you further privileges. England shall be first in England.” Her idea 


was that she would rather trust producers in England whom she 
could control than the foreign syndicates she could not control. A 


quarrel arose, and Queen Elizabeth, being a spirited woman, sent out 
her fleet, captured 60 of the ships belonging to the Hanseatic League, 
and said, “ What are you going to do about it?” From that time the 
league slowly declined and finally went out of existence. 

The league is a good example of how the merchant by his careful 
calculation and extremely able, though improper, business methods got 
eontrol of the merchandizing of the world and successfully prevented 
home manufacture in the countries wherein he traded. 

We see a remnant of the old Hanseatic idea even to-day in propa- 
ganda very cleverly used to influence the people and Congress to open 
our markets to foreign exploitation and thus destroy our home indus- 
tries. The modern cartels of Europe in seeking trade in the countries of 
the world use similar but more subtle methods with great effectiveness, 

With the extinction of the Hansa and the removal of the pressure 
which it had put on most countries of the Old World, domestic manu- 
facture began to come into its own, and with the advent of steam 
manufacturing by the household or domestic and guild system gave way to 
production in manufacturing plants, and from then on the principle of 
tariffs becomes of grave Importance. The policy of taxing the foreign 
merchant for the privilege of selling in the home market of another 
country was equitable in itself and prevented the destruction of home 
merchants and manufacturers alike. 

This shows the reasons why tariffs have become almost universal. 
It shows that the contest which we are waging here in the United 
States is not new but is as old as the commerce of the world, and 
that controversies between the advocates of free trade and protection 
have existed since that commerce began, 


THE LURE OF THE WORD “ IMPORTED ” 


Now, there is a strong predilection in the minds of the people for 
foreign goods. A prophet is not without honor save in his own coun- 
try. I think this prejudice may be readily explained. When the 
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spices of the East and the beautiful fabrics of the Orient came to Rome 
and Greece they were the treasures of the world—an old civilization 
bringing wonders to a new. So when our country was settled it was 
absolutely a pioneer country. Many of you can well revere your an- 
cestors who came here in the days of Plymouth Rock and started this 
great country on the career which has developed into the United States 
of America. When the Argosies came to supply the pioneers of our 
own country we had no manufactures—how our ancestors waited for 
their ship to come in! I can imagine the women of those days dream 
ing of the laces, the jewels, the fabrics, and the styles which were not 
available here. Thus was ineculcated in the minds of our own early 
settlers the idea that foreign goods were superior to domestic goods 
‘simply because they were imported, and that tradition, no longer 
founded upon fact, has survived to the present day. 

Resistance to the commercialism of the English merchants who fos- 
tered this idea was one of the causes of the American Revolution. 

A prominent American manufacturer of textiles which are made 
into garments for women told me his salesmen had encountered such 
a strong prejudice for foreign goods that he established a simall fac- 
tory in France and sent some American workmen over to run it. As 
a result his salesmen could also sell textiles made in France as well 
as in Connecticut. But bis best designers were living and working in 
Ameriea and he had no chance of selling the models they developed 
if he advertised them as the “ latest Connecticut styles.” So he sent 
the garments over to Paris, hired some chic French women to wear 
them on the Bois and at Longchamps, had them photographed, and 
then advertised his models as the latest Parisian styles, although they 
were designed in our own country. He added, “I think our French 
factory to-day is manufacturing almost as fine goods as we make here, 
and we sell them for more in the United States than we do our home- 
made fabries, and when we find a buyer who insists on foreign good, 
our French factory gets the order.” My friend related this strange 
story at a gathering of some of our largest retail merchants. They 
acknowledged the fact and said in comment, “We will certainly do 
well to teach our own buyers something of what America is doing.” 

THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

That predilection for foreign goods which persists in‘ our minds 
to-day existed, as I have shown, at the time our Nation was born; 
but as we developed it became necessary for us to establish manufac- 
tures in our own country lest we be drained of our resources and not 
be self-supporting. It was also found essential to do something to 
protect our manufactures, for neither the foreign producer nor his 
agent in this country would permit a competitive industry to develop 
here if it could be prevented. So the very first law enacted by the 
First Congress of the United States in 1789 was a protective tariff 
measure, and that has been a keystone and necessary policy in our 
country ever since, 

What a debt we owe to our ancestors! They came here and con- 
quered the forests and made our farms. As they advanced farther and 
farther into this great country and spread across to the Pacific they 
found agricultural resources beyond compare; they found mountains 
teeming with minerals; they found the timber with which to build 
their homes; they found maize, which the American Indian had de- 
veloped from a grass to a magnificent grain. Under the cultivation of 
our ancestors, by a Midas touch it has become each year a treasure, 
indeed—3,000,000,000 bushels of golden corn. This is transformed into 
pork and cattle, milk and butter and eggs, and is one of the funda- 
mental necessities of life. 

When the pioneer’s ax struck its first blow to clear out pathways 
it began work for us. Since that beginning each succeeding year and 
generation has constructed our highways, developed our resources, 
built our railroads, dotted our country with schools, given us colleges 
and churches; our streets, our water supplies, our sanitation, our hos- 
pitals, our inventions which make life easier for all have followed in 
orderly succession. These great works were completed by our fathers 
and now belong to us, am our children are free to utilize all of them 
and begin life with a magnificent heritage. 

Given a people industrious, freedom loving, and with deep moral 
convictions, place it in a new country of great natura! resources such 
as ours, and a well-organized government will result. The constitu- 
tional fundamentals of prosperity are natural developments of a God- 
fearing people. Such people were our ancestors, and good government 
is one of our heritages from them. Let us not permit the foundations 
of our prosperity to be lightly changed. 

So we have become a prosperous people with more luxuries and 
more comforts tham the world has ever seen before, which, translated, 
means civilization and which, translated further, means independence, 
freedom, and liberty. 

THE PRESERVATION OF OUR LIVING STANDARDS 


We must preserve our heritage and our high standard of living if we 
would preserve our Nation. We must keep our children well clothed 
and our houses warm; we must produce adequate and wholesome 
foods; we must provide education and amusements; all of these must 
be maintained in a higher and better scale than in any other country 
if industrial peace and progress are to be continue, 
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What is the fundamental thing that we must do to preserve that 
prosperity? It is to see that our people are fully employed. 

We can only do this by retaining our home market—the largest in 
the world—for our own citizens. If we retain our standard of living 
we preserve our country; if we lower our standard, we destroy it. One 
of the means of maintaining It is to prevent invasion. What is inva- 
sion? I will call your attention to one phase of it. 


THE IMMIGRANT 


As a new country, we believed——since we ourselves ancestrally are all 
immigrants—-that we should encourage and share our prosperity with 
later immigrants, and we did that for years. The result is familiar to 
us. In the last decade or so immigrants arrived at the rate of over a 
million a year. Many were of a new and less desirable type. Their 
great numbers were diluting our citizenship and bringing into our coun- 
try untried ideas and theories. The late President Harding said, “* No 
one is so menacing to material success and its attending human prog 
ress as the fine theorist who never trimmed a lamp of experience.” 
The tmmigrant does not realize that we share our inheritance with him 
when he comes here, that we give him the protection that was won by 
our ancestors, and all the great work of preceding generations. We 
give him our heritage, your heritage, my heritage, and the heritage 
of our children, and every immigrant enjoys those privileges of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness which have been made sure by the 
ideas, the blood, and the accumulated material developments of our 
progenitors, 


DILUTION OF LABOR 


Coming from governments where ideals and thoughts are entirely 
different, the immigrant can neither see nor understand the great gifts 
we bestow upon him. As a result our citizenship was becoming diluted 
by excessive immigration of men and ideas that are unworthy and 
untried. So Congress at the earnest behest of labor, which was also 
being diluted, passed restrictive laws which make immigration more 
selective and reduce the numbers to about as many as we can asgsimi- 
late from year to year. Many, many thousands a year are still 
coming. If it had not been for this restrictive legislation I think 
there would now be 3,000,000 people landing on our shores every year. 

The melting pot melts slowly when it melts at all, and so there 
must be restrictive legislation. Labor favored this restrictive legisla- 
tion. If it be a good principle as regards men, and it is, it should 
apply to their handiwork as well, and we should not dilute our in- 
dustries by bringing in, unrestrained, great quantities of commodities 
made abroad by these would-be immigrants under conditions with 
which American labor can not compete. Every day's labor that we 
import takes the price of one day's labor out of the income of the 
American laboring man. He should be just as strong for restriction 
of imports that compete with his labor as he is with respect to the 
man who competes with him as a laborer. The analogy is perfect and 
the logic of the situation is irrefutable. 


PROTECTING THE HOME MARKET 

What is the restrictive measure thus called for? Since the founda- 
tion of our Government, with the exception of a few intermittent 
periods of low tariffs, we have had a fairly protective-tariff system, 
on the fundamental idea that it is better to do here at home such work 
as we can do properly and thus keep our people employed, than to have 
this work done abroad for us by low-standard workers satisfied with 
a wage on which our workers can not live. 

Take the wonderful textile industry built up in New England and 
now equaled in the South. Why should we take cotton from the 
South, send it abroad at 25 cents a pound, have $1.50 worth of labor 
put on it there, and buy the cloth back for $2.25 a pound? Why not 
keep the $2 in this country and give it to our labor? 

The Hansa traders used to boast that they bought a fox’s skin in 
England for a penny and later brought back the tail and sold it for a 
crown, 

Our retail merchant is beginning to see the value of that idea, for 
if he buys goods in a foreign country for $2.25, the retail merchant 
abroad gets the trade that results from the purchase, whereas if he 
buys his goods in this country the working man’s wife trades in his 
store here. That is, the money that the American retail merchant 
pays to the foreign factory goes to the foreign workers, who spends it 
with the foreign retail market. A prosperous America is far more 
to thé advantage of the American merchant than a low tariff, and he 
knows he can not have both. 4 

We must preserve and advance the great buying power of the 
American people, for in this lies the greatest success of the American 
producer, the merchant, and, indeed, the importer. Let us do our 
work ourselves and keep our own people busy. There are plenty of 
raw materials which we do and always must import. These principles 
are the basis of the protective tariff. 


THE FREE LIST 


Now, what is a protective tariff law? _I think I will astonish you 
when I say not in years have we had a protective tariff law in this 
country that put a duty on more than 40 or 45 per cent of our total 
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imports. The other 55 or 60 per cent of imports have come in and 
are to-day coming in free. In addition to many of the important ores, 
to coffee, tea, silk, many of the necessary things the farmer uses, such 


as shoes, agricultural implements, fertilizers, binder twine, harness, 
which he must purchase in order to make his farm profitable, are 
admitted duty free, 


THE FARNMER’S PROTECTION 


There are a great many duties which protect the farmer, such as 
duties on eggs, butter, milk, oranges, lemons, beef, wool, sugar, beets, 
and a hundred other things, which are levied on his behalf. 

The man who raises sheep produces something that goes through a 
manufacturing process. His sheep must be cared for and shorn of 
their wool and many other elements of labor are involved—hence the 
duty on wool. 

Take wheat. There is a difference to-day of 10 to 20 cents a bushel 
between wheat in Winnipeg and wheat in this country. On a Dillion 
bushel crop this amounts te over $100,000,000 which goes this year to 
our wheat grower. I do not think any of you suffer because of that 
difference. 

Take, for instance, the duty on coconut of] and on soya-bean oll. 
These products were coming in here in such large quantities during 
the war that they became a menace to the cottonseed-oil industry and 


were superseding butter, which is essentially a farmer’s industry. 
The duty on sugar protects the planter of sugar cane in the South 

and Hawaii and makes possible the wonderful beet crops of the West, 

yet sugar sold yesterday at retail in New York at 5 cents a pound, 
This low price makes ridiculous the attacks that have been made 


against our President for not lowering the tariff on sugar, Our home 
producer of cane, of beets, of sugar has thus been preserved and com- 
petition has forced the price down to almost the lowest point in his- 
tory—in fact, to the lowest point in our history when you consider the 
shrunken purchasing power of the 5-cent piece to-day, 

Peanuts are protected because we are growing large quantities here, 
and many of the abandoned farms of the South are again prosperous. 
All the perishable products of the farmer are naturally protected and 
he has at his door a market the like of which was never seen. I 
wonder if he ever thinks of this. 


SPECIFIC AND AD VALOREM DUTIES 


Certain tariff levies are called specific duties; that is, a duty levied 
at so much a pound or so much a yard or so much for a given 
quantity of a commodity. Then there are ad valorem duties levied 
on the value of the goods brought in, About 12% or 13 per cent of 
the present tariff collections are ad valorem tariffs; that is, duties 
based on the value of the goods. For instance, you can not state 
what a yard of lace is worth because it varies according to its quality 
anywhere from a fraction of a cent up to a hundred dollars a yard; 
therefore an ad valorem duty must be levied on these and like com- 
modities, and in our customs service we have appraisers who esti- 
mate those values and thus fix the duties to be paid on their value, 
The goods on the free list then constitute about 60 per cent of our 
imports, those with specific rates more than 25 per cent, and ad valorem 
rates about 13 per cent, 

Time will not permit the discussion of the administrative provisions 
of the tari’ law which are as important as the rates. I commend 
them to your earnest consideration. 


EFFECTS OF PROTECTION 


The record shows that the moment a protective tariff law goes into 
effect and confidence is restored prosperity immediately begins to 
manifest itself in our country and we become larger buyers of foreign 
goods. As our domestic trade increases large purchases of material 
are made for manufacturing purposes, and with quantity production 
costs go down and we become a larger exporting Nation. That is 
contrary to the theory of those who advocate a low tariff, but it is 
the fact nevertheless. 


OUR COLLEGR PROFESSOR IS WRONG 


How many times have you heard learned university economists from 
the North and eloquent statesmen from the South declaim that our 
present protective tari? Jaw is the “‘ Chinese wall” which both shuts 
off our exports and reduces our imports to a minimum. In theory 
our impractical college professor appears logical; in reality he is 
wrong. Here is what we did in the days of the Underwood low tariff 
law, which was dedicated by the opponents of a protective tariff as 
the panacea for suffering humanity, and here also are comparative 
figures of our exports and imports that trickled over our “ Chinese 
wall,” as taken from the report of the United States Department of 
Commerce ; 

Our exports 
Under low tariff, October, 1918, to October, 1914.... $2, 218, 580, 200 
Under protective tariff, 1926-.-.....-..-----. oe 5, 084, 957, 000 

In the same comparative periods our Imports and the customs duties 

collected by the United States Government from them were: 
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Our imports 











Total imports Duties 





2 Average 
tte collected - of duty 

Under low tariff, October, 1913-Oc- Per cent 
Rey BOs» dicine 5 gst - Sis a wtnidow $1, 892, 954,867) $253, 775, 881 13.4 
Under protective tariff, 1925.........-. 4, 179, 240, 000 13.7 


670, 829, 000 








Our greater importation of raw materials and of articles to be fur- 
ther manufactured is an important factor in this increase. The 
foreign trade of the United States in 1925 approached $10,000,000,000, \ 
thus breaking all records for foreign trade in any normal year. 





EXPECTATIONS REALIZED 


It is a most astonishing fact to many that the average rate of 
duty collected on our imports under the low tariff Underwood law 
in 1913-14 was 13.4 per cent, while under the Fordney protective 
tariff law for the year 1925 the average rate of duty collected was 
13.7 per cent, or less than ong-third of 1 per cent difference. 

Who could believe that such a result could be attained by placing 
the higher rates of duty on articles which would give our people 
employment and so increase our prosperity that our imports on the 
free list would bring down the average rate of duty te a point where 
there can be no argument as to which law best serves America, 
Surely no one can say that our present tariff is excessive. The 
policy which dictated the Underwood law led to low wages, unemploy- 
ment, and inability to buy. The policy which dictated the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff put people to work and brought general prosperity, 
If we must “ buy to help Burope,’ our imports show how amazingly 
we have responded. 

Our National Treasury surpluses are based upon general prosperity 
throughout the country. Therefore, it must be clear that a protec- 
tive tariff leads, through prosperity, to tax reduction. This is not 
generally tnought of, but these facts are inseparable. 

We can thank the so-called “ Chinese wall” for the present sweep- 
ing reduction in income and other taxes, since the present reduction 
about equals the ftmcreased yearly revenue our Government derives 
from imports. Our European friends can also thank this so-called 
“Chinese wall,” for we are purchasing more of their goods under 
protection when we are prosperous than under a low tariff when we 
had no money to spend for luxuries or for the finely handmade 
products of their cheap labor. 


THE PROCESS OF MAKING THE TARIFF 


I want to review the process by which a tariff law is made so that 
you will see how impossible it is for any special privilege to exist 
in it. A party is elected. It makes no difference whether it be 
Republican or Democratic. 

When either of our political parties decides to revise the ‘tariff 
the proposal first goes to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, a well-balanced body composed of Demo- 
crats and Republicans. The Ways and Means Committee holds hear- 
ings, which last In some cases for months. The theorist is permitted 
to exploit his theory and the crank is allowed to present his ideas; 
the business man appeals for a tariff and the importer insists there 
should be lower duties or none. The members of the committee 
examine and cross-examine. In that way the facts are brought very 
clearly before the committee, both sides have an opportunity to state 
their case and any inequality or injustice is bound to be discovered. 

After the hearings, lasting for many months, subcommittees are 
formed to take up different industries and study them specifically. 
Those subcommittees report to the original committee and finally the 
majority of the committee reports the bill. When that bill is re- 
ported to the floor of the House of Representatives it is open to de- 
bate and every Congressman has an opportunity to state his objec- 
tions. After it has been debated for a period of time, if it passes the 
House it then goes to the Senate. The Senate Finance Committee 
holds hearings on the bill and there fs a second chance for anyone 
to expose iniquity, and the utmost opportunity is given for both 
sides to make themselves clear and then and there to correct errors 
which have been discovered in the House. Those hearings go on 
for months end are vigorously and earnestly debated by all interested. 

Finally, when the Senate Committee reports the bill it is debated 
on the floor of the Senate. There all of the Senators who oppose the 
bill attack it. Where any industry is adversely affected or feels it 
is unjustly treated the facts may again be debated on the floor of 
the Senate. The arguments are all made a matter of printed record 
and all previous tariff debates which touch the subject are considered 
so that no points can be missed, 

After that has gone on for weeks or months and the bill finally passes 
the Senate it then must go to a conference committee of both the Sen- 
ate and the House, where the disputed points and differences are thor- 
oughly discussed and ironed out. Finally compromises are reached, the 
bill is brought back to both Houses, and when it again passes both the , 
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Senate and the House ft goes to the President, and when he signs it | Therefore they are just as dependent upon the tariff for their prosperity 


the bill becomes a tariff law, 

I want to say no legislation is ever presented to the American people 
that has so clear an opportunity for fair and complete consideration, 
debate, and discussion, and so full an opportunity for all interests to 
be ‘heard as a tariff bill. When a bill is finally passed it is more or 
less a series of compromises, but it is as clear an expression of the 
desires of the American people as ¢an be legislatively enacted. 

Therefore when you hear people discussing a tariff bill as though it 
was all fixed up in a minute and the impression is created that the great 
interests have written their dictum into that bill, you are in a position 
to refute it, because you know it can not be done. 

WAGES AND THE TARIFF 

If a study is made of the conditions in Europe and Asia to-day, you 
will find that wages are about in the following ratio: In the United 
States we will call the unit of a day's work $5, on the theory that $5 
a day is a fair wage in most of our manufacturing industries. England 
is working on the basis of about $2.50 or less; Germany, France, and 
Italy are working on the basis of $2 or less; and the oriental coun- 
tries are working on the basis of $1 or less. If, we say, in Germany, 
France, and Italy the wage is $2—it is $5 here; if in England it is 
$2.50—it is $5 here; if in the oriental countries by and large it is $1 
or less—it is $5 here, 

Hlow many people realize that the lauded inventive genius of the 
American people must in a great measure be attributed to high living 
standards and high wages? We invent machines to save labor here, 
but in China labor is too cheap for most machines to compete with 
and inventions are rarely made. For instance, most Chinese cities are 
without running-water systems, because it is cheap.r to employ coolie 
labor to carry water on their backs from house to house than it is to 
purchase the necessary pipes and machinery. 

It is said that wages make up the bulk of all commodities. The wood 
in a table was cut by labor, it was transported by labor, it was shaped 
by labor. The varnish was the result of labor and the gums which 
form the yarnish and its application are the result of labor. So that 
most commodities are in a large part labor when you trace them back 
to their original source. This is true if we remember that all human 
energy is labor—inventions, administration, salesmanship, warehousing, 
and even capital needed to transact business, which is an accumulation 
of human effort. All of these things are as essential as the actual 
manual labor put into production. 

A tariff should be so adjusted as to make up the difference in cost 
between production abroad and production here, and that is what our 
lawmakers who believe in protection endeavor to do, if they can ascer- 
tain what that cost difference is. Now, if the average wage in a foreign 
country and the average wage in our own country differ, it is pretty 
clear that a large percentage of that difference is expressed in the 
cost of commodities. You must, however, make your rates sufficient to 
protect the American producer against the low-cost countries. There- 
fore the duties are levied with a view of equalizing the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad, and that has been the tariff basis of the pro- 
tectionists for many years. 

Many of you have traveled abroad. If you have gone over the beaten 
track and from hotel to hotel where Americans congregate, you will 
find that prices are much the same and that the people you come in 
contact with are all in the luxury class. But if you go to the manu- 
facturing districts and to the little towns you will find much poverty 
in all these countries. You will find that labor over there does not 
have the luxuries our workers have. There the laboring man walks 
to work in wooden shoes and here he rides in an automobile, and it is 
not always a Ford. The radio can be found in almost every family 
that wants it here. Not so over there. Our workingmen have tele- 
phones. Over there they do not. Best of all, our people are well and 
plentifully fed. Their faces show it. You very seldom see rags in 
this country. Our people are well clothed. The difference is perhaps 
the most striking of all, and is both the cause and effect of our 
very much higher standard of living. Our high standard of living 
is the envy of the world. 


IT BENEFITS ALL 


“But,” some women are asking, “My husband is not engaged in 
farming nor mannfacturing, how does the tariff benefit him?’ I will 
tell you how. Lawyers, doctors, chemists, railroad men, editors, 
bricklayers, carpenters, and so on, all get higher wages or fees, and 
what is equally important have all the work they are willing to do. 
The building trades, the bricklayer, and the carpenter are protected. 
You can not import a building—it must be built here. The editor 
is protected for his paper is news for a few hours only and hence 
he has no foreign competition. “he doctor must be on hand to 
answer a call when needed. All these workers and many others whose 
production can not be transported have what we call “ geographical” 
or “natural protection” and are the best protected of all. All these 
classes prosper when the country is prosperous and the protective 
tariff gives them their opportugity. When hard times «me they suffer 
first for those who need their services are unable to employ them. 


| 





as those directly protected by actual duties 
The prosperity of every American to make up our standard 
of living. If you keep agriculture happy, you keep the manufacturers 


goes 


humming. If you keep the South busy growing its commodities, it 
becomes a large buyer from the North. If the tariff favors the 
farmer, as it now does, he prospers and you prosper; if it favors the 
manufacturer, labor prospers and buys from the farmer; but if it 
favors the foreigner, labor, the farmer, and the manufacturer all 
suffer. We can not reduce our standard of living in this country 
and keep our country peaceful. Bolshevism and discontent and un 
rest would destroy us or change our form of government if we at- 
tempted to do such a thing. We can not afford to have our labor 


idle, to purchase goods abroad, to let the importer fatten with swollen 


profits and have our industries shut down while the voice of the 
agitator is abroad in the ‘and. 

Few employers are anxious to reduce wages in the broad sense, 
There are exceptions, but, generally speaking, employers are beginning 
to see that where workmen are prosperous the home market is 
prosperous; and if you can keep this home market where the people 
buy more than the rest of the world put together, we will be a self- 
contained unit and can maintain the civilization which God and our 
far-seeing ancestors have given us. 

THE VOICE OF THE INTERNATIONALIST 
That brings to the fore the loud ery of the internationalist. In 


many cases he is a propagandist, paid 
debtors who want us their loans. I do not think that 
true American wishes to other than to help upbuild and 
Europe. One of the most magnificent expressions of the charity of 
any people was shown when we out to feed Belgium, and the 
Red Cross raised $100,000,000 in month to relleve the suffering 
of the war. Our generosity was further expressed in the $500,000,000 


for his efforts by our foreign 
to cancel any 
do restore 
set 


one 


that we sent over there with no hope of return, just out of mercy 
and consideration for suffering humanity. 
Now, let us see what else we have done. I have the latest report 


on the amount of money that has been loaned to Europe, a very large 
proportion of it since the war. The figure to-day stands at $22,000,- 
000,000! 


A large part of that money was originally in war loans, but it ts 
astonishing to find, in the case of France, for instance, that a large 
part of those so-called war loans was made after the war. RBe- 


tween three and four billions of our dollars have gone directly and 
indirectly into foreign industries, to restore them to 
capacity. We certainly are and have been helping Europe. 

In so doing we have built up a very severe competition against our- 
selves in foreign countries, and when they get thoroughly going it 
will be difficult for our manufacturers whose products contain a large 
amount of labor to compete in South Africa, and 
with those same European plants which financed and 
on their feet. 


productive 


America, 
we have 


Asia, 
put 


GERMANY’S ADVANTAGE 

Until the Dawes plan began to operate Germany’s postwar advantage 
was a most extraordinary one, 

She had repudiated all of her previous obligations. She had repudl- 
ated her war debts by the demonetization of the mark, and as a result 
she was the only country in Europe that had no obligations to pay and 
no war debts. Her people were comparatively free of all taxes for the 
war loss. It is an amazing thing that the depreciation of the mark 
had another very wonderful result which, I think, is little understood 
here. So long as the printing press could run marks could be produced, 
and it made no difference whether they were 1,000-mark notes or 
100,000-mark notes, the printing press would run just as fast, and it 
cost no more to print an extra cipher. 

I was in Germany when 100,000 marks meant $1. A million marks 
would pay a German workman for his week's work. The German work- 
man who worked for the railroad, building a new station, received a 
million marks at the end of the week; and although the mark was fa!l- 
ing, he would probably get the equivalent of $9.90 for it. 

During that period of the falling mark Germany, to the amazement 
of the rest of the world, was able to employ its labor at what appeared 
to be high wages, kept them contented with a declining mark, and thus 
developed a country with factories and railroads and all the means of 
cothmerce enlarged and ready for competition throughout the world. 
While in Germany I heard that manufacturers there were revivifying 
and building up their plants for the express purpose of competing 
against us in foreign trade when rehabilitation should enable them to 
do so. I saia to a friend who owned a manufacturing plant in Dussel- 
dorf, “Is it true that the German manufacturers rebuilt their plants 
on promises to pay with this falling mark, so that the plants cost 
little?” He answered, “It is true that with mere promises to pay, 
printed notes of our company, we paid for the material which we pur- 
chased thus; we built an additional factory which doubled ovr capac- 
ity; we decorated the grounds and planted trees; we built workmen's 
houses; we are in better shape than we ever imagined we could be; 
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and we are ready for anything that happens.” 
on the dollar! 
We should also realize that bonded Indebtedness on great industries, 
shipping, and public utilities, on cities and States, on even the 
nation were paid in printed marks or repudiated. 
i make that statement to show you that we are confronted with the 
keenest kind of competition from all those countries which had or have 


All at a cost of 10 cents 


on 


depreciated currencies, because they were able to do this. While 
there Is difficulty in paying their foreign obligations, at the same time 
the countries themselves in essence are fundamentally prosperous; 


working conditions are not much worse than they were before the war, 
and labor Is fairly well employed. I speak particularly of Italy, France, 
and 4iermany and the new countries of central Europe. 

Opponents of a protective tariff grandiloquently refer to the “ broad 
Atlantic’ as our natural protection. This is another fallacy, for the 
freight rates from Burope to America by water are much lower than 
many of our short-haul rail rates in the United States. Indeed, the 
water rate from Europe to New York is lower than the rail rate from 
Buffalo to New York City. The whole coast and much of our interior 
suffers from European competition because of the advantage of lower 
water rates to the foreign producer. 

Having in mind the help that we have given foreign producers in the 
reconstruction of their plants by means of our loans, and every facility 
for competing with us in the rest of the world, is there any reason why 
we should reduce our tariff and give them our home market also? Let 
me ask this question, Shall we put our own citizens out of employment 
in order that Europe may pay Its bills at the expense of our own wage 


earners? 


THE BANKER COMPLAINS 


When any international banker says “ We must buy and buy and buy 
in order that Europe may pay its bills,” he also always adds that “If 
we buy and buy and buy it will enable Europe to pay for our commodi- 
ties, and our exports will increase.” How can Europe pay the loans 
if our exports add constantly to the debt? Should we refuse to export 
our goods because it increases the debt of Europe? Should we refuse 
to export our goods so that they can pay in commodities, and 
a balance of trade against us of a billion dollars a year for 25 years? 
I say in reply to that banker, “If there is any question about the credit 
of Europe and its industries, why do you bankers lend Europe money? 
Are you lending this money in order to get a commission and then have 
the effrontery to tell us, the American people, that we must stay idle 
while they pay us in goods; that because their credit is poor we must 
take it out In trade?” 

I wonder how many of these bankers haye stopped to consider the 
boomerang effect on their business in this country if their ideas of 
internationalism bring idleness to American homes and bring back to 
our industrial centers the soup kitchens and bread lines of low-tariff 
days. 

A country is a wellspring; it {is not merely a tank which contains a 
amount of wealth. We should be able to get out of a country 
at least the amount of capital we put In. As soon as Europe begins 
to keep its people employed it will be producing wealth all the time, 
and like a spring it will flow over into international trade and pro- 
duce international exchange. There is sure to be a demand for all 
those things which we produce cheaper and better than some other 
competing country, and we are going to demand from Europe all those 
commodities which we need to keep our people well employed. Europe 
buys nothing from us that she can get cheaper elsewhere, and Europe 
charges al) she can get for what she sells us. 

Our tariff has created a tremendous prosperity the equal of which 
our country never knew before. And all the while quantity production, 
standardization, and competition are reducing the cost of living, which 
has gone down 40 points on food and 50 points on all commodities 
since the present tariff law was enacted. 

The present tariff! is nation-wide in its benefits to all producers. 
Our manufacturing industries throughout the length and breadth of the 
land are protected, and you have for the first time in our history a 
tariff protecting the products of the farms and the mines which were 
formerly classed as raw materials and were admitted duty free. 

I say to you, thoughtful and conscientious people, when you hear 
arguments against protective tariff, force your opponent down to spe- 
Do not accept general arguments. They are very easy to 
assert and hard to prove. You remember the famous proposition: “All 
generalizations are false—including this one.” 

I recall once dining in Chicago when everybody was talking about 
the tarif and how wicked it was. I made an analysis and found that 
every man at that table was engaged in a tariff-protected industry and 
living comfortably because he was not subjected to destructive compe- 
tition. I said, “I have been a strong advocate of the tariff, but the 
thing that troubles me is this: Here the poor children of our country 
are going to school this cold winter shoeless or with holes in their 
shoes. And why? Because of the awful tariff on shoes.” They all 
assented and agreed that the tariff on shoes was a crime. Then I said, 
“Did you know that shoes were on the free list?” When your op- 
ponent talks about the tariff bring him down to absolute facts. 


certain 


cifle cases, 
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So, a protective tariff is essential to the maintenance of our standard 
of living. Our civilization is founded upon that standard. Basically 
a protective tariff is as important for our country as any other code 
of laws, and it should be made almost a part of our Constitution be- 
cause the standards of our country can not be maintained without it. 
For the protective tariff is the foundation on which the prosperity of 
this country bas been built. 

Let us not forget our obligation to previous generations aad let us 
remember that we have grown great under the institutions of our 
fathers. Let us cherish our prosperity and share it in reason with all 
the world. But, at all hazards let us maintain our standard of living 
which is the result of the great gifts of nature, our institutions, and 
our own industry. On maintaining our standard depends a united 
country. On it hinges the fate of a great civilization, an example to 
the world of an orderly development which will assist other nations 
through better material conditions to highér ideals. 

A prosperous America can help Europe; a prostrate America can 
not. 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I want to offer a few re- 
marks upon the pending bill, treating it from a business stand- 
point, and without reference, I hope, to its political effect, 
I believe there is a very serious problem which affects the 
entire country, which should be treated, if possible, in a dis- 
passionate manner, and a remedy sought that can be applied 
for the benefit of the whole community. 

The pending committee amendment to the agricultural co- 
operative bill has. been attacked from various angles as not 
outlining a proper method of procedure. It appealed to me 
very strongly as a constitutional argument that the collection 
of the fee which is proposed here is practically impossible 
under the present state of the law. I feel that the argu- 
ments which have been presented by the Senators from Wis- 
consin, from Montana, from Idaho, and others show that the 
execution of this measure under the law would be a practical 
impossibility. I fear that if the constitutional argument were 
pressed, and a case involving the constitutionality of the 
measure should become imminent after the passage of such a 
law, the effect upon the community, and especially upon the 
producers of these various articles, might be far more serious 
than would be any neglect on the part of Congress at this time 
to pass this measure, 

The articles covered by this bill go into commerce in very 
large amounts, and if a large amount of any one was with- 
drawn from the market for the purpose of raising the price 
of the balance of that article, and during that period the 
constitutionality of the act under which this board would 
operate were questioned, I believe from a business standpoint 
the result would be a withdrawal from the market, pending 
the settlement of the question, of the ordinary commercial 
buyer. If in the end the act were declared unconstitutional 
and the board were required to throw back upon the market 
the portion of the product which had been reserved, the re- 
sult to the grower of those commodities would not only be 
disastrous, but it would make for the bankruptcy of far greater 
numbers of the farming element than any continuation of the 
present situation can bring about. 

This bill has also been attacked on the ground that it is 
unsound and would be very difficult of enforcement. The 
question as to what is meant by unsoundness in that con- 
nection probably must be resolved by deciding that it refers 
to economic unsoundness, for it certainly would be sound from 
the standpoint of effectiveness. The object of the measure is 
to produce such a condition as to the crops of this country 
which it lists that they would be taken care of by the pro- 
visions of the bill. The bill itself details the machinery, 
and that machinery is to be set up for the purpose of with- 
drawing from the market all surplus over the American de- 
mand. If that machinery is effective and that surplus is 
withdrawn and there is not more of that crop left in America 
than America requires, then the demand works against the 
supply, and the price will necessarily rise to the highest point 
that it can reach without the introduction of foreign material 
of the same crop. Therefore, if that short-crop situation is 
created, it is not unsound on the theory that it is ineffective, 
for it will do the very thing which its promoters hope it 
will do. 

The measure may be uneconomic, however, because it is a 
very complicated chain of machinery that is to be set up. I 
notice in the discussions that take place most people seek to 
discuss the crops on the basis of wheat, which is the simplest 
of all the crops for which it is hoped this scheme will be 
effective, because wheat either can be exported itself or it can 
simply be processed and exported. 

It is very much more complicated when we discuss the effect 
of the measure on cattle or pork or corn, and an entirely 
different question is presented in the case of cotton. Anybody 
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who had any experience during the war when we tried to 
limit the amount of profit which millers should make on flour, 
with the great amount of detail of audit that was required in 
order to arrive at that profit, has only to apply the informa- 
tion then gained to the many processes of the packers and 


the millers, with whom these contracts would have to be 
made, to understand what accounting force would be neces- 
sary in order to arrive at the cost and the losses and the 


various other things that will have 
this measure could be made effective. It would set up ma- 
chinery that would be perfectly enormous, in my judgment, 
after my experience with the much more simple things which 
the Government tried to arrive at during the war in assuring a 
level price for food products. 

Therefore, I think this measure would be of doubtful value 
to the industry as a whole. I think its defeat would probably 
be the best thing for the agricultural interests. When attacked 
on the constitutional side, 1 think unquestionably sufficient 
votes will be rallied against it in this Chamber to prevent its 
passage. But I do believe that even under those conditions 
it behooves this body to consider the whole question of agricul- 
tural relief, aside from considering it simply upon the indi- 
vidual bill we now have before us. 

I am very much interested in this subject. I come from an 
agricultural State, a State which, according to its population, 
would benefit as much as most of the States interested in this 
movement. I have been a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and have listened to the arguments 
pro and con, I have been impressed with the feeling that has 
come out of the Corn Belt and out of the Wheat Belt over the 
difficulties under which agriculture is laboring. 

I had quite a direct interest in the whole agricultural problem 
during the war, when I had to serve the Government in 
the interest of greater production, and I feel that if I can help 
in any way toward the solution of this great problem by simply 
setting out what seems to me to be the business question here 
involved, I shall have added my bit to something that is needed 
in this great America. 

One of the difficulties of treating the question involved is 
the fact that when we speak of the surplus we mean a very 
different thing as to each crop which we are treating. In 
cotton, as has well been said, we command the world market 
because we export more than half of the cotton we produce, 
and we export enough cotton so that at least one-third of the 
remainder of the world supply comes from this country. Then, 
we have the wheat surplus. The wheat surplus varies greatly 
from year to year according to the crops, according to the rains, 
and according to the sunshine. Then, we have a surplus of 
corn which could possibly be held under some conditions and 
fed back year after year, but does not require the same trans- 
port and payment for losses abroad in order to get rid of the 
surplus, Then, we have a surplus of hogs, with the fact that 
some portions of the hogs are not shipped abroad to meet the 
international market, while other portions of the hogs are 
shipped abroad. So we have, as 1 see it, a number of different 
problems in the different crops, each calling for its own par- 
ticular remedy. 

When we consider the evidence which has been produced be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate 
we can not fail to be impressed with the serious condition 
which is to-day affecting the whole agricultural business. 
When the other day the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
brought forward the report of the national conference board 
it seemed to me that the solution of this question had been 
approached, and that we could take tremendous heart in the 
fact that the business interests of the country, as evidenced by 
the membership of that conference submitting the report, had 
become imbued with the idea at last that there is an agricul- 
tural problem, that it needs study, and it is to their interest 
to solve that problem if they can. 

I think also that when the other day in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States there was passed a resolution 


to be determined before 
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offering the help of that chamber in every way in which it’ 


could be given to the solution of the agricultural problem, 
there came a new evidence of business interest in this great 
problem of the country. They offered to use the great resources 
of that chamber, if called upon, in order to get at the facts 
upon which a remedy for the trouble of agriculture might be 
based. 

There I come to the point which I wish to stress, that in 
spite of all the assertions which are made, in spite of the 
feeling of every Senator that there is an actual agricultural 
problem, we can not definitely meet it by an economic method 
undér normal business principles until we know the facts upon 
which it is based. 


| this body and in the other branch of Congress. 
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This conference board has started a great plan to discover 
these facts. But it will be noted that it treats agriculture as 
a whole. It has not had time to go into the problems which 
affect the various crops. If we are going to arrive at the proper 
medicine for wheat, we have gecot to know the facts as to wheat 
as differentiated from cotton or corn or anything else. We 
have got to go even further than that and get at the facts of 
the wheat troubles as they are represented by winter wheat 
and spring wheat. We have got to get at those facts, as one 
of the witnesses before the committee clearly showed, as to 
those portions of the wheat crop which are exportable portions 
and those which are not exportable. We have just begun to 
get at those facts and from the number of references which 
have been made on the fleor of the Senate in the last two or 
three weeks to the conference report, it begins to indicate that 
Senators appreciate the need of understanding the basic facts 
in order to apply the remedy. I believe it is time to-day for 
us to call upon every business interest in the country to afford 
to the Senate and to the Congress the help which is needed in 
arriving at a proper business solution of the question. 

One of the difficulties which the bill is meeting in this body 
is a perfectly natural one, because it thoroughly evident 
that it is dealing with the prime necessities of life, the things 
which every man, woman, and child have to eat in order to 
live. There is no article in our whole list of products in the 
country which affects the life of every person in the country 
as do the products covered by the bill. As I said, stripped of 
all its verbiage and stripped of its machinery, it means that 
in order to make it effective it has to raise the prices of those 
other products which people need to live on and which under 
an ordinary commercial situation ought to be at the lowest 
possible price. It means the raising of those prices over and 
above the present prices and affects the pocketbook of every 
person in the country. It simply means, when we analyze it 
still further, that out of the consumer's pocket we have to take 
practically the 42 cents of the tariff on wheat and turn it over 
to the producer in order to make the bill effective. We have 
to pass a bill which takes money from one class and gives it 
to another. 

The legislative situation is the difficulty which the bill faces. 
We have a farming community which is about one-third of 
our population. We have an industrial community which is 
about two-thirds. They are represented proportionately in both 
Those Repre- 
sentatives feel that a governmental manipulation of trade affairs 
which transfers money from the consumers whom they repre- 
sent into the pockets of the producers, no matter how good 
it would be for the producers and how much it would help 
them, is not a thing for which they can vote. We have to meet 
that legislative situation, and I think, without question, that 
necessarily means the failure of the bill. 

On the other hand, the very industries——— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratrron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. That means that there can not be any in- 
crease in the price of farm products without working an injury 
to the rest of the country. ‘ 

Mr. SACKETT. It means that any increase which comes to 
farm products out of the American market only necessarily 
must come out of the pockets of those who are consumers and 
who have nothing to do with production. 

Mr. GOODING. Does not the Senator understand thet the 
consumers are interested in those who produce in this coun- 
try to see that they get a fair return upon their investment 
and for their labor? : 

Mr. SACKETT. I am coming to that now, if the Senator 
pleases, with all the power which I possess, because I believe 
that is actually the fact. 

Mr. GOODING. All right; I shall be glad to hear the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SACKETT. The industries which form this legislative 
situation necessarily depend upon the prosperity of the farmer 
and the agricultural population of the country in order to 
earry on a successful business. As business from year to year 
increases, new markets are necessary; and when they approach 
the point of saturation of the markets provided by the indus- 
trial workers, the business interests of the country recognize 
and know that there is beyond that this great farming pepula- 
tion, which forms a further market for ali industrial enter- 
prises. That is not questioned by anybody. Business can only 
be successful when it has an ample market for its production, 
because business grows from year to year, and business is 
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looking and has looked continuously at the farming market 
for the spreading of its prdduct, It is no more in a position to 
go outside the country to sell its products, if it be a protected 
industry, protected by the tariff, than is the farmer to-day, 
and it must look to an increase of market within the country, 
and that increase of market lies for at least one-fourth its 
extent within the population engaged in agriculture. If that 
population is not prosperous and has not money at command to 
purchase manufactured articles, just by that much the market 
of the manufacturer is necessarily curtailed. 

So we have the problem presented here, and the business in- 
terests of the country are ready, if called upon, and many of 
them without being called upon, to try to arrive at some solu- 
tion of the problem which is very real, which comes home to 
every business interest in the country just as much as it does 
to the farming communities themselves. Self-interest on the 
part of business insures that. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is a business man? 

Mr. SACKETT., Yes; somewhat, 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator understands full well that 


there has been a 
his business since 
business, 

Mr. SACKETT., 

Mr. GOODING. 

Mr. SACKETT. 

Mr. GOODING. The farmer is unable to pass on to the 
consumer his increased costs. The Senator is a business man 
and, I care not in what business he is engaged, he is able to 
pass on to the consumer the increased cost of his production. 
The trouble with the American farmer is that he has had an 
increased cost of production forced upon him, and yet he is 
forced to absorb or accept the entire increased cost of pro- 
duction which in too many cases means a loss to him. 

Mr. SACKETT. If we can call upon business interests to 
go into this question and give us studies, such as the conference 
board has made, and bring those studies home to the individual 
crops and show what the problem is in each of those crops, we 
would put the agricultural relief question on a basis very 
similar to that of many other businesses. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will be kind enough to 
yield again— 

Mr. SACKETT. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is discussing this question as 
if it were a new probem. I have been a Member of the Senate 
for almost six years. I have given up more time to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate, listening to 
statements with reference to the condition of agriculture and 
helping to solve the problem and present some legislation to 
solve the problem, than to any other question which has been 
before the Senate. The best brains of agriculture have been 
working on this problem now since 1920. Some of the best 
business men of the country have been assisting the farmers 
in this line of work. To agriculture have come in the last 
few years a great many of the bankers of the country and 
other men of prominence in the political affairs and business 
affairs of the country. This is net a new question at all. It 
has been solved over and over again, and the actual facts with 
reference to the American farmer have been told in his in- 
creased cost of production and inereased losses in the last 
few years, It is an old problem to the farmer and a very 
sore one. He has been suffering now since 1920. 

Mr. SACKETT, Mr. President, if the Senator please, I do 
not propose to solve this problem, but I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that, according to his own 
statement, the plight of agriculture is becoming worse and 
worse in spite of all the work that has been done. If we can 
gain anything in any other direction, we certainly ought not be 
unwilling to aecept thé help that may come; and solutions 
which it may bé possible to reach perhaps may be better than 
the solution that has already been attempted and which it 
does not seem possible to provide under the present legislative 
situation, 

Mr. FESS. 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SACKETT, I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. FESS. Referring to what the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Goopina] has stated about the increased cost of operating 
farms, I have here a statement as to farm expenditures issued 


material increase in the cost of operation of 
the beginning of the war. That is true of all 


Yes, 
That is true of the farmer. 
Absolutely. 


With pleasure. 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Kentucky 
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by the Department of Commerce in 1925. The figures I shall 
quote, it seems, are applicable to Iowa. The farm expenditure 
in Iowa for feed in 1919 was $79,000,000 plus; in 1924—five 
years afterwards—it was $45,000,000—at least 50 per cent less. 

For fertilizer in 1919 the Iowa farmers’ expenditure was 
$596,537, and in 1924 it was $537,703, or less by about $50,000. 

For labor, the very item the Senator from Idaho mentioned— 
and I should like him to notice these figures—in money wages 
only, not in farm products or other items, but what the farmer 
paid out in money, the wages in 1919 paid out were $50,942,000, 
while in 1924 the amount was $35,529,000, or more than 3314 
per cent less. If these figures are not correct, then the census 
reports are in error. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from Iowa is comparing the 
farmers’ expenditures for 1919, which was the most prosper- 
ous year in agriculture, with those of 1925. 

Mr. FESS. If 1919 was the most prosperous year, then how 
does the Seantor measure prosperity—by an increase of outlay? 

Mr. GOODING. There was an increased outlay because the 
farmers’ -prices were higher in 1919. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, does this debate come out 
of my time? 

Mr. GOODING. The prices the farmer received were higher. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator from Idaho deny the correct- 
ness of these figures? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. SAcKETT] will permit me, I desire to say that I can not 
understand what bearing the total cost of labor for one year 
would have on conditions in another year. It might be, since 
the expenditures for the latter year were less, that the farmer 
was being driven out of business and was not able to hire 
anybody. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kentucky 
again yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SACKETT. I will yield for a moment. 

Mr. FESS. The farmer may be driven out of business in 
Iowa, but the automobile bill of the State of Iowa was 
$98,000,000. I should like to have some one state what the 
receipts from the sale of wheat were in that year at the 
rate for which it was selling. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Kentucky will yield, 
I should like to ask a question. Why is not the farmer en- 
titled to an automobile as well as anybody else? 

Mr. FESS. He is, if the Government is not called on to 
make up his loss for him. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we are living in a day when an auto- 
mobile is either desired for pleasure or for use on the farm, 
why should not the farmer be entitled to live under a con- 
dition that will permit him to have one? 

Mr. FESS. He should; but the Government should not be 
called upon to pay the expense. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then why complain that the farmer is buy- 
ing too many automobiles? 

Mr. FESS. If he pays for them, there can be no complaint. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I should like to proceed. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator 
from Kentucky on the bill has expired. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator, I understand, has 45 minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has 30 minutes on the 
pending amendment, 

Mr. FESS. I understand he has 30 minutes on the Mc- 
Nary amendment and 15 minutes on any other amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold the 
Senator has 30 minutes additional time on the pending amend- 
ment which is the committee amendment. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I can not yield any fur- 
ther. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will yield, I will give him an 
opportunity to speak in my rime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator from Ohio offers to count the 
interruptions in bis time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to call attention 
to the fact that a Senator can not yield his time. I have no 
objection to the Senator from Kentucky yielding, if he wants to, 
but he can not get any of his time back from the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mqr. President, I should like to conclude my 
remarks ; I will be through in a very few moments, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SACKETT. Does the Senator wish me to yield for a 
question ? ? 

Mr. FESS. No; but for a brief statement which will occupy 
only a half a minute. 

Mr. SACKETT. Very well. 

Mr. FESS. The radio bill for the State of Iowa for 1925 
represented $37,230, while ir. 1920 it was $20,270. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to me? 

Mr. SACKETT. I can not yield further, Mr. President. I 
decline to yield. I have not very much time left. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has a right to decline to yield, 
but I would like to answer the suggestion of the Senator from 
Ohio as to the radio figures. 

Mr. GOODING. I should like to ask if the Senator from 
Ohio has the record of bank failures in Iowa? 

Mr. FESS. I have not looked those figures up. The failures 
may be due to the purchases of automobile and radio sets. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I can not yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
declines to yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I have proceeded thus far 
upon the idea that the solution proposed by the pending bill 
of this great problem seems impossible under the present legis- 
lative situation; and that assumption is probably justified in 
view of the attacks which have been made upon the bill. I 
have, then, suggested that it would be wise to bring all the 
business elements of this country to a study of the real prob- 
lem which exists and which ought to be taken care of if we 
are to have universal prosperity, and that certain business 
elements have the opportunity to make the necessary investi- 
gations upon which proper remedies may be based. 

In order to lay before the Senate very simply and not at all 
as a complete solution the possibility which a business investi- 
gation of this subject might bring about, I may refer to a few 
very simple things. I am not a farmer, and I know compara- 
tively little of farming, but I have been interested in develop- 
ing various other lines of business, and I think in many ways 
the farmer’s problem is the same as the business man’s problem. 
I notice that whenever a business man gets into the same sort 
of difficulty that the farmer faces to-day he has opened before 
him the question of his cost of production. He attacks the 
cost of production for two reasons; first, because a lower cost 
of production enables him to compete with persons engaged in 
like business, wherever the competition may come from; and, 
in the second place, because every reduction in the cost of 
production of an article widens the market for that article. 
When the price of an article is raised, necessarily its market 
is restricted ; certain people can no longer afford to buy it, and 
certain substitutes come in which are always possible for 
every article. Substitutes are eyen possible for bread. Those 
substitutes appear to a certain extent with every increase of 
prices. On the contrary, when the cost of production is low- 
ered, and the price is reduced, whether the article be wheat or 
cotton or meat or automobiles or machinery or any other article 
of commerce, it necessarily brings into the picture certain people 
who could not previously afford to buy that article. Thereby the 
market for that article is widened. So the problem, as I see it | 
and as I have wished to state it—not that I can offer to fully | 
solve the problem by any means—is that the business interests 
should be brought in to consider the question and to attack 
the cost of production of the farmer. | 

There are possibilities of attacking that cost of production. | 
It will be found when various reports of the Department of | 
Agriculture and of the conference board are read that one of | 
the most important questions affecting agriculture is that of | 
soil depletion. In the United States for many years our farm- | 
ers went westward, ever seeking new virgin land, because of the 
greater productivity of such land. That movement ceased, ex- 
hausted, about the year 1900, and since that time we have been | 
forced to use the same land, to recultivate the same fjeld. In 
many sections of the country a single crop is raised, and it is | 
always the same crop. We have the wheat land of the North- 
west and the cotton land of the South, where little else than 
wheat and cotton are raised. We also have what is known 
as the system of continuous cropping, the effect of which | 
is to deplete the fertility of the soil and lessen its ability to 
produce. 
We have made certain efforts to reduce costs. In every | 

\ 


stance the introduction of farm machinery reduces the cost of 
production by a certain amount. The work of studying, in- 
vestigating, and classifying soils, which has been done by the 
Department of Agriculture, the selection of seeds, giving a 
better result from the planting operations on the farm—all 
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those things have tended toward a reduction of costs, and they 
parallel the work of the manufacturer in introducing new 
machinery in order to make his plant more effective than it 
was under the old machinery which he used. He attacks his 
costs of production in that way. So, also, the manufacturer 
frequently, looking over his market, finds that the bulk of his 
market is farther away from the factory than it ought to be, 
and so he erects another factory in a different place in order to 
save the freight rates on the article which he manufactures. 
Of course, the farmer can not move his farm unless he sells it 
and buys another somewhere else, and in that event some one 
else has got to take his place upon the farm which he sells. 
So the farmer has not to the same extent as the manufacturer 
the opportunity of lower costs by changing the location of his 
business. 

There are, however, certain things about farming which it 
is not possible for the individual to attack, and in that situa- 
tion there is an economic reason for the Government to come 
in and assist with Government funds to save the values of the 
farming community. The farmer can not to-day adequately 
reach the question of the fertility of his soil through the in 
troduction of fertilizer in proper chemical form. 

It is well known throughout the country that on large fields 
the present cost of fertilizer makes its use out of the question 
for the farmer. But some of us have been sitting through a 
very interesting session of committee meetings having under 
consideration the proposed lease of Muscle Shoals, and i think 
it has been there indicated, without much question, that there 
is an opportunity to-day for a new and concentrated form of 
chemical fertilizer to be produced in all sections of this coun- 
try that will more than cut in two the cost of fertilizer on the 
farm. That new fertilizer will be so constituted as to be prac- 
tically all plant food, and the normal cost of spreading it on 
the farm will be reduced from $47.50 to $21 for the same 
amount of plant-food material, and that the opportunity is still 
open further to reduce the cost to the farmer by a decided 
cut in the cost of production of the elemental materials. 

With all the work that has been done in relation to agricul- 
tural problems which my friend tells me has been going on 
since 1920, and of which I am just as well aware as is he, 
there has hardly been an effort made to discover and make 
known in concrete form the effect of fertilizers upon the great 
fields of the country in the way of increased production. 
There has, however, recently been issued by the Department 
of Agriculture a new bulletin which gathers together for the 
first time in this country or any other country results of ex- 
periments made over a period of 70 years in England and 30 
years in this country. The results of those experiments in 
relation to agriculture are most startling. Based upon the 
normal yield of a field of wheat under ordinary methods of 
cultivation, comparison is made with an adjoining field, culti- 
vated in the same way, but to which commercial fertilizer is 
added in proper proportion, and also with another adjoining 
field, cultivated in the same way, but to which commercial 
fertilizer is added, and as to which also rotation of crops has 
been practiced over a four-year period. The results sum- 
marized from a number of experiments in Missouri, Illinois, 
and Ohio and England are, as I have said, startling in the way 
of increased production. 

Wheat under cultivation alone showed an average production 
of 12.3 bushels per acre; with fertilizer used, 11.2 bushels were 
added to that normal yield; and again, with rotation practiced, 
22.2 bushels were added to the original production, a total of 
34.5 bushels. 

I can not go'into all the findings of the department in this 
new study, which has not been presented heretofore in any 
body such as this; but it gives clear indication that if the cost 
of fertilizer can be reduced—and I think it can be, from the 
evidence that has come before the committees on which I have 
sat—to a point where the farmer can afford to use it in corn 
and cotton and wheat and the other great crops that are suffer- 


| ing so in the agricultural market, there lies an opportunity to 


cut- the overhead costs of production, just as any business 
man would approach the problem in his own business, and se- 
cure a large measure of relief. 

I can only indicate that vossibility. I must leave it to those 
who have the facilities and the money and the opportunity to 
make those investigations fully and substantially. That is not 
the only way, however, in which the cost of production may be 
reduced for the benefit of the farmer. 

Before the Committee on Interstate Commerce there ap-, 
peared a witness from the Government-owned barge line upon 
the Mississippi River. In my judgment we can not afford to-day 
to attack the rail freight rates that make it so costly to bring 
the farm products to the port of export, but we have a right 
to develop our waterways. If the testimony of the witness 
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from the Government-owned barge line which has been operat- 
ing ‘or the past few years on the Mississippi River means any- 
thing, it means that if we develop those waterways—and there 
are 14,000 miles of them available to this Government—at an 
expense now estimated to be not more than $60,000,000 or 
$76,000,000, we can afford an opportunity for the products of 
the farms in the Northwest and West to reach the export mar- 
ket at a saving of from 7 to 8 cents a bushel over the present 
cost of transport, and that saving attacks the cost of production 
as far as the export market goes. 

We have already attacked the cost of production in interest— 
rates charged upon the farm. When we passed the farm loan 
act and provided the opportunity for farmers to receive agri- 
cultural money on a 6 per cent basis, we reduced it from a 10 
per cent:basis. When we attack the cost of production we 
must attack it as a unit cost at so much per bushel; and we 
can divide the amount paid in interest before and the amount 
paid after that act was passed by the number of bushels pro- 
dneed, and it will give us the saving per bushel in the cost of 
production. 

Then, again, we can approach this problem from the stand- 
point of the roads which lead from the freight stations to the 
farms. Every road that is built with a hard surface means 
the bringing in of goods to the farm and the bringing out of 
goods at a very much less cost than in the case of the road 
without the hard surface. There is another place where the 
cost of production on the farm could be attacked. 

Then careful business efforts on cost of production will at- 
tack the great question of waste, which exists not only on every 
farm but in every manufacturing industry in this country; 
and there also lies an opportunity to attack the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. President, in attacking the cost of production, if it is 
possible to overcome the margin which to-day exists between 
the cost of production here and the selling price in the world 
market, if we can better that world market price, it means that 
agriculture in America will become a flourishing instead of a 
dying business, as many vf the advocates of this bill seem to 
think it is. The proposal to take care of it for a time, until 
of its own accord the population here in America has grown up 
sufficiently to take all that we produce, implies that it is a 
dying business. If through a careful survey and study of cost 
of production, with all its great possibilities of decrease, we 
can meet the world market at its own price, America will come 
into the destiny that she ought to have, that her soll and her 
climate and her people ought to vouchsafe to her. Agriculture 
in this country ought to be a rising business, a growing busi- 
ness, and it does not make any difference then how big the 
surplus gets; we will sell it in the markets of the world. 

in my judgment we have not any right to try to cover 
in this one bill the problem of the surplus of wheat and the 
surplus of cotton. 

Cotton can be attacked in its cost of production, I presume, 
as can the other crops; but I am not able to offer any sugges- 
tions about that crop, except to say that every reduction in the 
cost of production of cotton means a wider market for cotton, 
and as crop increase comes in the South there is bound to be 
a wider market if the producer is to succeed. I happen to 
know myself of instances where the present price of cotton has 
driven out cotton bags in many instances and replaced them 
with paper bags, because the industries could no longer afford 
to use cotton bags. If the price of cotton is reduced through 
any method available to the producer which may be found 
through an investigation under business methods, some of the 
substitutes that have taken the place of cotton articles can 
be displaced. 

We have one other great thing in this country which is not 
available to our competitors in the world market, and that is 
the work that has been done in the past with the farmer by 
the Department of Agriculture. In order to bring about econo- 
mies it is necessary to bring them home to the producer in the 
country. Every newe method in agriculture encounters a sales 
resistance which is difficult to overcome; but in America the 
Department of Agriculture has its contacts. Its work has 
been going on for many, many years. The newer countries 
with which we must compete abroad, like the Argentine and 
Australia and even Canada, have no such contacts with the 
producer from the fountain head as has this country and no 
such way to overcome the sales resistance which will be met 
by every innovation seeking to cut the cost of production on 

*the farms. I have no desire to try to bring this question for- 
ward, other than to put it in the Recorp in such a way that it 
may be known that the question has been touched upon. I 
believe, as a business man, that there Hes ahead of this coun- 
try an opportunity not to treat agriculture as a sick child with 
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a subsidy, or to raise the price of agricultural products above 
that which now exists, but to attack the whole problem on the 
basis of the cost of production and thereby bring about a 
rejuveyiation of the whole agricultural industry. 

Mr. WILLIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
Ashurst Fernald Keyes Schall 
Bayard Ferris Lenroot Sheppard 
Bingham Fess McKellar Shipstead 
Blease Fletcher McMaster Shortridge 
Borab George McNar Simmons 
Bratton Gerry Mayfield Stanfield 
Broussard Gillett Means Steck 
Bruce Glass Metcalf Stephens 
Butler Gooding Moses Swanson 
Cameron Hale Neely Trammell 
Capper ’ Harreld Norbeck Tyson 
Caraway Harris Wadsworth 
Copeland Harrison Walsh 
Couzens Heflin Warren 
Cummins Howell Watson 
Curtis Johnson Reed. Pa. Wheeler 
Deneen ie L Robinson, Ark. Williams 
Dill Vash. Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Edwards Kendrick Sackett 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOoLiLerre] are absent in attendance 
on the committee investigating campaign expenditures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. WALSH. This morning the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] introduced into the Recorp a letter printed in the New 
York Times from some gentleman whose responsibility I can not 
say anything about entitled “ Wet figures for Senator WALsH.” 
In the course of the letter it is said that Senator WAtsH has 
been instituting some kind of a comparison between the State 
of New York and the West, and particularly the State of 
Montana, in relation to prohibition. I have no recollection of 
ever having instituted any such comparison as it is suggested 
in the letter I did, or talked about it or wrote about it. 

The letter purports to give some figures from the report of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. So far as they go, they 
are quite accurate. They tell that there were seized in the 
State of Montana during the year 1925 189 illicit stills, and in 
the State of New York 105. That is correct. 

The letter, however, does not give all the figures furnished 
us by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. For instance, 
we learn that there were illicit fermenters found in Montana 
to the extent of 761, and in New York to the extent of 1,306; 
that there were spirits seized in Montana to the amount of 
3,633.99 gallons, and in New York 140,657 gallons; that there 
was malt liquor seized in Montana to the extent of 3,652.49 
gallons, and in New York to the extent of 486,111 gallons; that 
there was wine seized in Montana to the extent of 5,397.50 
gallons, and in New York 91,740 gallons; that there was no 
cider seized in Montana, but that in New York there was seized 
cider to the amount of 42,267 gallons; that there were 37 auto- 
mobiles seized in Montana, and 1,246 seized in New York. The 
value of the automobiles seized in Montana was $10,860, and in 
New York $735,453. I submit these figures as supplementary to 
those coptained in the letter. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to*the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to proceed. I will yield 
to my friend briefly, however. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not want to trespass on the 
Senator's time, but in addition to this information, the letter 
gives certain figures concerning the number of arrests for 
drunkenness. The Federal authorities do not arrest for 
drunkenness, but there were arrested by Federal officers in the 
State of Montana during that year 418 for violations of the 
prohibition act,,and there were arrested 11,426 in the State of 
New York for such offenses. But the figures for drunkenness, it 
is said, come from the evidence before the Senate committee. 
Those figures are from entirely unofficial sources, and were very 
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substantially discredited by the testimony before that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield briefly to the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to ask the Senator, first of all, 
why it is that no cider was seized in the State of Montana? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not want to enter into that discussion 
at all. The letter comes from a perfectly irresponsible source, 
and I simply wanted to supply the facts and te figures given 
in the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator availed himself of the op- 
portunity to make a contrast; that is to say, to elicit the 
fact that cider was seized in the State of New York, and 
was not seized in the State of Montana. I ask him the ques- 
tion. Of course, if he is averse to answering it, I have 
nothing further to say. I ask him why it was that no cider 
was seized in the State of Montana. Is it because no apples 
were grown in the State of Montana, or because the apples 

Mr. WALSH. Our State is an apple-growing State of very 
considerable fame. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is it, then, because the apples of Montana 
are so singularly constituted that they have no intoxicating 
quality under any circumstances? Or is it because the people 
of Montana regard the making or drinking of intoxicating cider 
as a more venial thing than do the people of the State of 
New York? 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCH. It is nothing but perfectly legitimate curiosity 
that I am displaying. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I must refuse to yield for debate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then, if the Senator will allow me, the 
Senator from Montana says that these figures—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the Senator will defer his argument. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, does the Senator from Ohio 
know which State does produce the best cider? 

Mr. WILLIS. I leave that to the determination of my 
friend from Alabama, who is an expert. 

Mr. BRUCE. I expect he has tasted cider from both. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio has 
declined to yield further. 

Mr. BRUCE. Do I understand that the Senator from Ohio 
declines to yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am very anxious to proceed with the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to make one additional observation. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. 

Mr. BRUCE. I may be wrong; I am always ready to be cor- 
rected, but I do not understand the figures given in that clip- 
ping to be unofficial. They were, as I am advised, comparative 
figures given as to drunkenness in the different States in the 
Union and were obtained from the chiefs of police of the 
various cities of the Union. Certainly, as to the figures I pro- 
duced, giving the arrests for drunkenness in 32 of the leading 
cities of the United States, I can affirm that I obtained them 
at first hand myself from the chiefs of police of those 32 cities. 
So I am at a loss to understand just what the Senator from 
Montana means by stigmatizing those figures as being unofficial. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to call up my amend- 
ment 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator pleads “nil dicit,” and I have 
nothing more to say. 

Mr. WILLIS. Speaking of apples, this seems to be the apple 
of discord. But I want to proceed with the agricultural bill. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of coop- 
erative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide 
for the acquisition and dissemination of information pertaining 
to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooperative prin- 
eiples and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel 
with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to 
authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and dis- 
seminate crop and market information, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask the clerk to read my amendment to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Curer CrerK. Amend section 20, to read as follows: 


Sec. 20. The financial transactions of the board, including the pay- 
ment of the losses and profits under agreements entered into pursuant 
to this act, salaries and expenses of experts, and refunds on exportation 
shall be audited by the General Accounting Office at such times and in 
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accordance with such regulations as the Comptroller General of the 
United States may prescribe. The report of such audit or audits shall 
be included in the annual report to the Congress. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in its present form the bill pro- 
vides that the audit of the funds of the board provided for in 
the bill shall be made by auditors employed by the board. I 
do not believe that is in the interest of good business or sound 
accounting. Therefore I have offered an amendment providing 
that the audit of the funds of the board shall be had by the 
General Accounting Office. That is the substance and effect of 
the amendment, 

I may say that exactly the same amendment was offered in 
the House. It was discussed somewhat at length by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton], and the discussion can 
be found at page 9772 of the Recorp. The amendment was 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappgen]. I read 
the statement by Mr. Mappen. He said: 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me any other audit than an audit by the 
General Accounting Office would be adding new expense and creating 
more chaos. 

I have offered this amendment for the purpose of clarity and for the 
further purpose of insuring a correct and comprehensive audit of any 
accounts or payments that may be created as a result of the enactment 
of this legislation. 


That presents the case as I view it. I think it was at one 
time provided, if it is not now provided, that there should be 
an audit of the accounts of the Federal Farm Loan Board by 
auditors hired by the board. The whole theory of the General 
Accounting Office is that there shall be one system of accounts 
and one system of audits, and I believe it highly desirable that 
this board, which, under this measure, would have exceedingly 
large powers, should have the right to go out and hire inde- 
pendent auditors once a year, say, to make an audit. It seems 
to me the work of this board should be carried on just like the 
work of any other governmental department, and therefore the 
amendment provides that this auditing shall be done by the 
General Accounting Office. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I had not noticed that particular 
provision, but it does violate the entire Budget idea of re- 
quiring an independent audit, one that is entirely separate 
from the body whose books are being audited. For that reason 
especially I think it would be quite wise to accept this amend- 
ment, although I had not noticed the matter until my attention 
was called to it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank my colleague for his suggestion. I 
have taken pains to examine the general accounting act, and 
my colleague has stated accurately that it requires an inde- 
pendent audit. But if the language stands as it is, the matter 
of audit will be kept in the control of the concern that is to 
be audited. Therefore I hope the amendment providing for 
this audit of the General Accounting Office will be adopted. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think the language con- 
tained in the amendment to the amendment is preferable to the 
language of the committee amendment, and, so far as I am able 
to do so myself, I gladly accept the Senator’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Now, Mr. President, I suggest that the clerk 
proceed to read the amendment section by section. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the committee amend- 
ment, and read to the end of section 15, as follows: 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 8. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to enable 
producers of agricultural commodities to control a supply of such com- 
modities sufficient to stabilize their markets against undue and exces- 
sive fluctuations and to distribute the benefits and costs thereof to all 
producers of such commodities; to minimize speculation and waste in 
marketing; to encourage the organization of producers of agricultural 
commodities into cooperative associations; to protect domestic markets 
against world prices; and to provide for the control and dispoeition of 
the surpluses of agricultural commodities, for the purpose of promoting 
the orderly marketing of agricultural commodities im interstate and 
foreign commerce, 

PEDERAL FARM ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Sec. 9. (a) There is hereby established a Federal farm advisory 
council (hereinafter referred to as the “ council”) to consist of five 
members from each of the 12 Federal land-bank districts. Four of 
the members of the council from each district shall be elected by the 
bona fide farm organizations and cooperative associations in such 
district at a convention of such organizations and associations, to be 
heid at the office of the Federal land bank in such district or at 
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such other place, in the city where such Federal land bank is located, | of the appointed members in office shall constitute a quorum for the 


One of the members of the 
be appointed by the Secretary of 


convention may adjourn. 
district shall 


to which the 
council from each 
Agriculture. 

(b) The of Agriculture shall annually, with the advice 
of such farm organizations and cooperative associations as he con- 
siders to be representative of agriculture, (1) fix the date on which 
such conventions shall be held, (2) designate the farm organizations 
and cooperative associations in each district eligible to participate in 
such conventions, and (3) designate the number of representatives 
and the number of votes to which each such organization or associa- 
shall be entitled. The Secretary of Agriculture shall mail, at 
15 days prior to the date on which a convention is to be held, 
organization and association eligible to participate in such 
convention, notice of the date and place of such convention. The 
conventions first held after the date of the passage of this act shall 
be held within 45 days after such date. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall prescribe uniform regulations for the procedure at such 
conventions and for the proper certification of election of the mem- 
bers of the council. 
rhe of 
expire year 
the term 


Secretary 


tion 
least 
to each 


ic) term office of each member first elected or appointed 
from the date of his election or appointment, 
all successors shall expire one year from 
date of the expiration of the preceding term. Any member in 
at the expiration of the term for which he was elected or 
appointed may continue in office until his successor takes office. 

(d) The members of the council shall serve without salary but 
may paid by the Federal farm board (established in section 4 
and hereinafter referred to as the “ board”) a per diem compensa- 
tion not exceeding $25 for attending meetings of the council. Each 
member shali be paid by the board his necessary traveling expenses 
to and from the meetings of the council and his actual expenses while 
engaged upon the business of the council. 


shall 
and 
the 
office 


one 


of office of 


be 


DUTIES OF COUNCIL 

Sec. 10. (a) The council shall— 

(1) Meet and organize as soon as practicable after the passage of 
this act and select a chairman, secretary, and such other officers as it 
deems necessary, 

(2) Nominate to the President three individuals from each of the 
12 Federal land-bank districts eligible for appointment to the board. 

(3) Meet thereafter at least twice in each year at a time and place 
designated by the Secretary of Agriculture; or upon a petition duly 
signed by a majority of the members of the council at a time and 
place designated therein, 

(4) Nominate in accordance with the provisions of section 4 three 
individuals to fill any vacancy occurring in the board. 

(5) Submit to the board such recommendations, and cooperate with 
the board in such manner, as the council deems most effective to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 

(b) The individuals to be nominated to the President for appoint- 
ment to the board from any district shall be selected by the members 
of the council from such district. 

FEDERAL 

See. 11. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Agri- 
culture a board to be known as the Federal farm board and to be 
composed of 12 members, one from each of the 12 Federal land-bank 
districts, appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from the individuals nominated by the council. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall be an ex officio member of 
the board, 


FARM BOARD 


APPOINTMENT AND QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS 

Suc. 12. (a) The terms of office of the appointed members first 
taking office after the enactment of this act shall expire, as desig- 
nated by the President at the time of nomination, four at the end 
of the second year, four at the end of the fourth year, and four at 
the end of the sixth year, after the date of the passage of this act. 
A successor to an appointed member shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from the 
individuals nominated, as provided in subdivision (d) of this section, 
for a term expiring six years from the date of the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed. 

(b) Aby person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term, 

(c) Any member in office at the expiration of the term for which 
he was appointed may continue in office until his successor takes office. 

(d) Whenever a vacancy occurs in the board or whenever, in the 
opinion of the chairman of the board, a vacancy will seon occur in the 
office of a member from any lederal land-bank district, he shall notify 
the council thereof and request that the council nominate three indi- 
viduals from such district qualified to fill such vacancy. Upon receipt 
of such nominations he shall submit their names to the President as 
the nominees for such vacancy. 

(e) Vacancies in the board shall not impair the powers of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions ef the board, and a majority 


transaction of the business of the board. The approval or authorization 
of any matter by the board shall require the affirmative vote of a major- 
ity of the appointed members in office. 

(f) Each of the appointed members shall be a citizen of the United 
States, shall not actively engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment than that of serving as a member of the board, and shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 a year, together with necessary traveling 
expenses and expenses incurred for subsistence, or per diem allowance 
in lleu thereof while away from the principal office of the board on 
business required by this act, 

GENERAL POWERS OF BOARD 

Sec. 13. The board— 

(a) Shall annually designate an appointed member to act as chair- 
man of the board, 

(b) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia. 

(c) Shall have an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed, 

(d) Shall make an anhual report to the Congress. 

(e) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the 
functions vested in it by this act, 

(f) May (1) appoint and fix the salaries of such experts and, in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923 and subject to the pro- 
visions of the civil service laws, a secretary and such other officers 
and employees, and (2) make such expenditures (including expenditures 
for rent and personal services at the seat of government and elsewhere, 
for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing 
and binding) as may be necessary for the execution of the functions 
vested in the board. All expenditures of the board shall be allowed and 
paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by 
the chairman, 

SPECIAL POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 14. (a) The board shall meet at the call of the chairman at 
least weekly and at such other times as the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the chairman deems advisable, 

(b) The board is authorized-— 

(1) To obtain from any available sources information in respect of 
crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, imports, mar- 
kets, transportation costs and facilities, prices of agricultural com- 
modities, wastes or unnecessary costs in connection with the present 
method of marketing, costs of production, either domestic or foreign or 
both, and economic, legal, and financial information in respect of the 
organization, progress, business methods, and cost of operations of 
cooperative associations in the United States and foreign countries. 

(2) To disseminate any such information, or analysis or summaries 
thereof, from time to time among cooperative associations and farm 
organizations in the United States. 

(3) To advise cooperative associations, farm organizations, and pro- 
ducers in the adjustment of production in order to secure the maximum 
benefits under this act. 


CONTROL AND DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS 

See. 15. (a) The board shall keep advised by investigations, from 
time to time, made upon its own initiative or upon petition of any 
cooperative association or farm organization, of the domestic and world 
prices, and the existence or the probability of the existence of a surplus 
of any agricultural commodity or any of its food products. 

(b) The board shall furnish upon request to any cooperative asso- 
ciation or farm organization, or to any producer of any agricultural 
commodity, or to any person owning or controlling any of such 
commodity, its recommendations upon the disposition of such com- 
modity, or any surplus thereof, and upon the available methods of 
financing. Whenever the board is of opinion that the provisions of this 
act applicable to a basic agricultural commodity (as hereinafter defined 
in this section) should be made applicable to any other agricultural 
commodity, it shall submit its report thereon to Congress. 

(c) For the purposes of this act cotton, wheat, corn, cattle, and 
swine shall be known and are hereinafter referred to as “ basic agricul- 
tural commodities,” and the term “ food products" means the respective 
food products of each such basic agricultural commodity except cotton, 
but does not include milk or its products. Whenever the board finds, 
first, that there is or may be during the ensuing year (1) a surplus 
above the domestic requirements for wheat, corn, cattle, or swine and/or 
their food products, or (2) a surplus above the requirements for the 
orderly marketing of cotton; and second, that a substantial number 
of cooperative associations or cther organizations representing the pro- 
ducers of the basic agricultural commodity are in favor of the com- 
mencement by the board of operations in such commodity and/or its 
food products, then the board shall declare its findings and commence 
such operations. Such operations shall continue until terminated by 
the board. 

(4d) During such operations the board shall assist in removing or 
withholding the surplus of such basic agricultural commodity and/or 
its food products by entering into agreements with cooperative asso- 
ciations engaged in bandling such basic agricultural commodity or its 
food products, or with a corporation or association created by one or 
more of such cooperative associations, or with persons engaged in proc- 
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essing such basic agricultural commodity or its food products, for the 
following purposes: 

(1) The payment out of the equalization fund for such commodity, 
as hereinafter established, of the amount of losses, costs, and charges 
of any such association, corporation, or person arising out of the pur- 
chase, storage, sale, or other disposition of such basic agricultural com- 
modity or its food products or out of contracts therefor, if made after 
such agreement has been entered into and if made in accordance with 
the terms and conditions thereof; and 

(2) The payment into such equalization fund for such commodity of 
profits of any such association, corporation, or person, arising’ out of 
such purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition or contracts therefor ; 
and 

(3) The making of advances out of such equalization fund to any 
such association or corporation for financing the purchase, storage, sale, 
or other disposition of basic agricultural commodities and their food 
products in order to assist in removing or withholding the surplus of 
such commodities and/or products, 

(e) If the board is of the opinion that there is no such cooperative 
association capable of carrying out any stich agreement, the board, 
prior to the expiration of two years from the passage of this act, may 
enter into such agreements with other agencies. 

(f) Such agreements shall provide, among other things, that— 

(1) No payment of losses shall be made unless the purchase or con- 
tract for the purchase is made at a price which in the opinion of the 
board is not in excess of a fair and reasonable price, 

(2) No sale or contract of sale shall be made in respect of which a 
loss would be sustained unless such sale or contract is authorized by 
the board. 

(3) .advances made by the board shall be payable on demand, when- 
ever and to such extent as the board deems advisable, if the board finds 
that the market price in the principal markets of the United States for 
the basic agricultural commodity, or its food products, in respect of 
which the advance was made, is in excess of a fair and reasonable 
price. 

(g) If the board is of the opinion that there are two or more co- 
operative associations capable of carrying out any such agreements, the 
board, in entering into such agreements, shall not discriminate un- 
reasonably against any such association and in favor of any other such 
association. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to a part of the bill which the clerk has just read. I 
think this is a proper time. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The Cuter CrerK. Amend section 15 by inserting at the end 
of line 23, on page 14, the following: 


Provided, The board shall not commence operations in any basic agri- 
cultural commodity or its food products unless (1) members of the 
board representing land-bank districts which in the aggregate pro- 
duced during the preceding crop year, according to the last available 
statistics of the Bureau of the Census, more than 50 per cent of such 
commodity, vote in favor thereof; nor (2) if, during the period of 40 
days from the first publication of the amount of the equalization fee, 
the board receives objections or protests against such operations from 
cooperative marketing associations, farm organizations, or individual 
producers, which, in the judgment of the board, indicate that a majority 
of the producers of such commodity are opposed to beginning operations 
in such commodity. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in the beginning I may say 
that the amendment is one which meets the approval of the 
Committee of Twenty-two, to which reference has so often been 
made, and, indeed, it was prepared by the chairman of that 
committee, 

The amendment is intended to make sure that the board 
shall not begin operations upon any of the basic agricultural 
commodities until it has fair assurance that the majority of 
the producers, as well as the producers of the greater value of 
the commodity, have assented to the proposal. The amend- 
ment is composed of two parts. The protection lies in two 
directions. In the first place the members of the farm board, 
representing the land districts which produce the largest part 
of the commodity which is to be operated upon, must in the 
farm board vote for so doing. In the next place if during the 
40 days which intervene between the proclamation or publica- 
tion on the part of the farm board and the time for action, it 
receives protests or is otherwise advised so that in its judg- 
ment a majority of the producers are opposed to the operation 
Peta to be entered upon, then the board is precluded from so 
doing. 

It gives every protection, I think, that can possibly be given 
to make sure that those who are interested in the production 
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of the commodity under consideration shall assent to or net 
be opposed to the proceeding about to be begun. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I have been unable as yet to get a copy of the 
amendment, although I think I read it several days ago. Do 
I understand, in the way of illustration, if wheat were the com- 
modity under consideration, that the Senator proposes to hold 
some proceeding in the nature of a referendum upon the ques- 
tion of whether or not the board shall proceed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It might be called a referendum. 

Mr. BORAH. I only call it that for the purpose 
illustration. x 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I remarked, there are two vetoes, if you 
please, upon the operation. In the first place, the members 
from the several land districts must all vote for the beginning 
of the operation. That is the first protection. The second pro- 
tection is that in the period of 40 days, I think, which is given 
before the operation shall begin if the farm board receives 
protests or petitions or in any other way it is made known to 
the farm board that a majority of the producers are opposed to 
the operation, then the board is so to declare and to cease the 
operation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ,Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Did I understand the Senator 
from Iowa, who offers this amendment, to say that the com- 
mittee which reported the pending bill approved of it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; the Senator from Arkansas will ander- 
stand that this proposed legislation—a large part of it, at 
least—is being urged by a committee of 22, representing 11 
Western States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
this amendment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That committee proposed this amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is intended to make it 
difficult to operate under the bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is intended to make it impossible to 
operate if the majority of the producers or the producers 
of a majority—if we may call it so—of the volume of the 
product are opposed to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If all the members of the 
board vote to operate in the case of a given commodity, they 
may do so, provided protests are not received, which, in the 
opinion of the board, represent 50 per cent of the producers or 
a majority of the producers? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that is the substance of the 
amendment. If the entire board were to vote in favor of the 
operation, then, of course, all the members, representing a 
majority of the producers, would have voted in favor of the 
beginning of the operation; but, not content with that, it is 
suggested that if, during the intervening period— 


of 40 days from the first publication of the amount of the equalization 
fee the board receives objections— 


We have passed the first point—if the board— 


receives objections or protests against such operations from coopera- 
tive marketing associations, farm organizations, or individual pro- 
ducers, which, in the judgment of the board, indicate that a majority 
of the producers of such commodities are opposed to beginning opera- 
tions in such commodity— 


of the 


Did that committee propose 


In that event the board has no further power to proceed, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what I find 
difficulty in understanding is why the advocates of the Dill 
want to make it exceedingly difficult to operate under the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I say in response that, of course, the 
people who are advocating the bill and who believe it will ac- 
complish the purpose that we have in view have sensed, and 
they understand, the opposition that has grown up on account 
of bringing in producers under the equalization fee who do not 
want to come in. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Right there, I desire to say 
that no one will contend, if Congress has no power to take the 
produce of a farmer and require him to market it under this 
bill, that that difficulty can be removed by a majority vote of 
the producers. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no. 
constitutional view of it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What the Senator has stated is certainly 
true; but I do not quite agree to the way in which the Senator 


The Senator is speaking about the 
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from Arkansas describes it. 
to come in. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit me to interrupt him further? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The question has been raised 
here that it is not within the power of any legislature, either 
State or nation.i, in the case of a farmer who does not want 
his products handled under the provisions of this bill, who 
does not want the surplus, if it may be termed such, taken 
charge of by the board, and who is unwilling to pay the equali- 
zation fee, to compel him to pay that fee. 

Suppose, for instance, a farmer when he plants his crop 
mortgages it and agrees that the crop shall be pledged for sup- 
plies with which to make the crop, and subsequently the board 
agrees to operate on the commodity which he has grown, how 
can the board take possession of his crop without first paying 
off the mortgage? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no provision here for the board 
under any circumstances taking possession of a crop. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Well, it may take possession 
of the surplus. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the bill will be so amended under 
the suggestion of the Senator from Idaho—at least, I am per- 
fectly willing to have that amendment made—that it will not 
apply to the seller; I mean, so far as the equalization fee is 
concerned. ‘ : 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am speaking about the bill 
as it is at present. If Senators have agreed upon some amend- 
ment that has not as yet been submitted to the Senate or voted 
on in the Senate, I should like to be advised about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In my judgment, it would not affect this 
particular amendment. I agree perfectly that the amendment 
I am now offering, if adopted, would not remove the consti- 
tutional objection which some Senators have urged against 
this bill, but it would remove the objection of some Senators 
who believe that there ought to be further safeguards thrown 
about the operation of the board, It would make it reason- 
ably sure that the operation would not begin until a majority 
of the producers of a given commodity should have agreed to 
the operation, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I merely wish to inquire what 
would be the practical operation of this suggestion? As it 
seems to me, it will require a plebescite among the producers 
of any one of the primary farm products, and the initiative, 
as I understand, is put upon those, whether they be great or 
many, who are opposed to the equalization fee to institute that 
plebescite among all the producers to ascertain whether or not 
a majority concur in the proposed arrangement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as the second paragraph of this 
amendment is concerned, I think, it is true that the burden 
of initiating the objection would be upon the producers. So far 
as the first paragraph is concerned, that is not true; that is 
to say, the question comes originally before the board, and if 
any one of the members of the board from the land-bank dis- 
tricts which produce the greater quantity of the commodity under 
consideration votes against it that is the end of the matter. 

Mr. GLASS. That I understand, but the provisions of the 
bill still will not go into operation provided a bare majority 
of the producers representing the volume of the product itself 
shall have instituted a plebescite among all the producers and 
have ascertained that a bare majority are opposed to the impo- 
sition of the equalization fee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This is simply an effort on the part of 
those who are interested in passing the bill to make it reason- 
ably certain that the majority of the producers want the 
operation to begin before it shall be begun. I realize perfectly 
that it does not remove the objection of those who believe that 
all the producers of a given commodity should join in the 
application for the operation before it shall be begun. 

Mr. GLASS. What I am trying to ascertain is what will be 
the exact practical operation of the suggestion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. One finds it a little difficult to describe 
the exact operation, because there are many ways in which 
the board may inform itself; first, by objections or protests 
against such operation from cooperative marketing associa- 
tions; next, from farm organizations; and next, from indi- 
vidual producers. 

If all the objections coming in from these sources convince 
the board that a majority of the producers of that commodity 
are opposed to the operation, then it will not be begun. 

Mr. GLASS. How will the board know in advance of the 
exact quota or proportion of the production the various pro- 
testants will represent? 


He describes it as unwillingness 
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Mr. CUMMINS. The latter claase relates only to a majority 
of the producers in number. The first clause requires the 
assent of all the members of the board representing the land- 
bank districts which produced in the aggregate during the 
preceding crop year more than 50 per cent of the commodity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Iowa has expired. , 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not intend to vote for 
this amendment, for reasons that I am going to give; but, at 
the same time, the amendment is here because those who are 
in favor of the bill want to placate objections that are made 
to the bill. So I take it that all those who are opposed to 
the bill will favor it. It is presented here because, as I under- 
stand, the objection is made that the farm board is given such 
extensive power that it might abuse it, and the amendment is 
designed to curtail that power. It is true that they can not 
take a vote, or have a plebiscite, or anything of that kind; 
but in a general way it is going to be their duty, if objection is 
made, to find out what the producers of the particular com- 
modity with which they expect to put the equalization fee into 
operation think about it, and not to put it on if those who 
produce the commodity in the main are opposed to it. 

The board never will be able to get a definite decision by vote 
or anything of that kind, or by quantity of the product; but 
it is going to be their duty, when objection comes in here, to 
consider it and investigate it by all means possible; and when 
they get through, if they believe that the most of the people 
producing this commodity do not want an equalization fee 
adopted and put in for that year, then they will not put it in. 

Mr. GLASS, But, Mr. President, I do not understand it to be 
a matter of belief. It seems to me that interminable delay and 
litigation might be incurred. 

Mr. NORRIS. It might. That is what I was going to men- 
tion, and that is the reason why I am opposed to it myself. In 
my judgment this language necessarily must be indefinite. 
I concede that I would not know how to draft an amendment 
more definite than this, but I want to say to those opposing this 
legislation that this amendment is proposed here to meet, in 
part, their objection. Nobody contends that it meets the con- 
stitutional objection. It has nothing to do with that. 

Now I want to state my objection to the amendment and why 
it seems to me we ought not to adopt it. 

I think the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass] has put his 
finger on the sore place. If this is done, what I fear is an 
injunction in court against this board on a question of fact. 
It will be alleged in court that the board are putting the equali- 
zation fee in operation against the wish of the producers of 
wheat, or of cotton, or of corn, or of something else, and they 
will get an injunction enjoining the board from going ahead. 
Before that injunction suit is tried the crop will be raised and 
sold and eaten up; so it seems to me it means delay. 

I have an idea that the board, before they issue their original 
statement of intention to put the equalization fee on any par- 
ticular commodity, will first inform themselves as well as they 
ean, of course—it is their duty, and they will devote their time 
to it—as to the amount that is probably going to be produced, 
whether there is going to be a surplus, and therefore a neces- 
sity for commencing operations, and also what the people who 
are producing the commodity think as a general rule. They 
can not ascertain their attitude definitely, any more than we, if 
we are deciding something here, can ascertain definitely what 
the people want or do not want in a matter of legislation, 
although the board perhaps will have better facilities for find- 
ing out than we have, They will do all that in advance, before 
they first decide, and I do not believe it would help this bill to 
put in now a provision that after they have studied and de- 
cide| that question one man anywhere in the United States 
shall be able to commence an injunction proceeding against 
them or some other procedings to delay the whole matter. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. If I understand this amendment correctly, if 


we should strike out the second provision and leave in the first 
provision, would there not be some certainty, then, about what 
was being done? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think myself that would help it. I 
would rather have half of it than all of it. Of course, the 
adoption of the whole thing will not defeat the legislation. i 
am not claiming that. It will not defeat the bill; but I think 
if this amendment were adopted it would put in a place in the 
bill where there might be danger, and serious danger. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 
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that 11 members of the board would want operations to com- | proposing or adopting such an amendment as that offered by 


mence, but 1 member might vote the other way. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not understand the amendment that 
way. 

Mr. FESS. It says “members of the board representing 
land-bank districts”; and there are 12 members of the board 
representing land-bank districts. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think that would be true. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has not read it all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not want to be mis- 
understood about this amendment. I think the bill will be a 
great deal better without it than with it, but 1 want to see this 
bill passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. So do I. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it is absolutely essential to the wel- 
fare of the country that we do pass it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator from Iowa construe his 
amendment to mean that there must be a unanimous vote of 
the board? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It does not say so. 
says just the other thing. 

Mr. WATSON. That is the question under discussion now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That was the question raised by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would have to be, if this amendment is 
agreed to, the members from the particular land-bank districts 
that had produced 50 per cent or more of the product. They 
could veto the entire proposition if they wanted to, of course. 


On the contrary, it 


Mr. FESS. Could not one of them do it? 
Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think so. That would make it 
much worse, of course, if they could. 


Mr. FESS. But it says “ members of the board,” 
mean all. If one disagreed, he could prevent it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, unquestion- 
ably the language requires the vote of the members of the 
land-bank districts which produced 50 per cent of the com- 
modity. If any one of them failed to vote for it, the require- 
ment of the first provision of this amendment would not 
be met. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I think. 

Mr. BORAH. The way this amendment ought to read, it 
seems to me, is that whenever those on the board representing 
50 per cent of the product vote that way, that puts the board 
in operation. 

Mr. FESS. That is all right; but that is not this proposal. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to finish my remarks to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

I think the bill is better without this amendment than 
with it. I believe in giving the board the power that was 
originally given to, it in the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee; but if we can get one vote more or two yotes more 
by making it a little more difficult to put it into operation, I 
am willing to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that it 
begins to look as though we would get one or two votes less if 
we adopt it, from the opposition that is arising. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will. 

After all, we do give to this board a wonderful power. The 
board could make a failure of the law, as any administrative 
board could of any law. 

If this is not a good board, working in dead earnest, and 
doing the right thing, the law will fail. We have to trust 
it to somebody to decide; and they have the machinery here to 
reach that decision through the instrumentality of this board. 
I think this amendment, while it takes away some of their 
power, makes it more difficult to put the law in operation; and, 
according to my judgment, it would weaken the law. 

I now yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I merely want 
to say that I do not believe the Congress has the power to levy 
the equalization fee provided for in this bill. I am convinced 
that that is true—— 

Mr. NORRIS. That has not anything to do with this amend- 
ment, however. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But I agree that that has 
nothing to do with the pending amendment; and I think the 


That would 





the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. It would net re- 
lieve the bill from the one fundamental objection which I can 
not avoid entertaining, but it would invite all sorts of contro- 
versies and lawsuits and endless disputes about whether a 
majority of the producers are in favor of operating. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It will not improve this bill, 
in my opinion, to add this amendment. It will tend to destroy 
its effectiveness. It will make it unworkable, because it will 
involve a referendum in every instance where the board seeks 
to put the bill in operation, and it will take several years to 
settle one controversy. 

Take the case of cotton—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not take all my time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I will take the floor in 
my own right on the amendment. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with what the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has said and I want to commend him, too. He is one 
Senator who conscientiously believes that there is something 
else in this bill that is not workable er. constitutional, and 
still is interested, notwithstanding that, in helping to put the 
bill in as good shape as it possibly can be put, even though he 
can not vote for it in the end. 

I hope all Senators who are opposed to the bill will take 
that view; and, as I said at the beginning—and it is about 
all I wanted to say—this amendment was offered to see if it 
would not be possible that some of those opposed to the bill 
might vote for it if there were restraints and restrictions put 
on the operation of this board. To my mind, however, this 
would be such a serious restraint that we ought not to do it; 
and it does not appear that we will get any more votes for 
the bill, anyway, on account of it. 

Mr. WATSON. Would the Senator be better satisfied 
separate “(1)” and “(2)”? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. I would rather have one than both 
of them, but I would rather have neither one of them than 
either of them. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator would rather have “(2)” 
“(1)”, 1 understand? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I would rather have none than one. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, nothing would 
please me better than to see the result of the action of the 
Congress effective for the improvement of conditions respect- 
ing agriculture. I hope and believe that I am just as much 
interested in that subject as any Senator here; but I think 
it is inviting all sorts of difficulty to incorporate this amend- 
ment in the bill, 

The question as to whether the Congress can compel a 
farmer to submit his products to the processes contemplated 
by this bill is an entirely different one from that raised by 
the amendment that is pending. If the Congress has that 
power, there ought to be vested somewhere provision for 
prompt action whenever conditions arise which make it nec- 
essary to act. It ought not to be possible for a few or for 
many dissatisfied persons to raise disputes, to oppose opera- 
tions under the bill, to bring lawsuits which in some instances 
would be drawn out for years and years, so that the neces- 
sity for operations would pass or the probable benefits of 
action under the bill would be made impossible by the delays 
which this amendment invites. 

If the friends of this bill have sufficient confidence in it to 
support it, they ought to give the board the pewer to determine 
when operations are necessary. If you take a plebiscite among 
the farmers who are interested in the production of a com- 
modity, you will invite trouble and endless disputes, and make 
the bill ineffective. Some authority must be authorized to 
determine when the conditions requisite for operations exist; 
and if you undertake to have a vote of the farmers producing 
cotton, for instance, before fixing an equalization fee or operat- 
ing in cotton, you will have a condition In one State in all 
probability, or in one portion of a State, approving operations 
and in another or in several other portions of the same State 
the plan will be bitterly denounced, and the whole effect and 
purpose of the bill will be destroyed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkassas. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In cotton, for instance, half the crop ts 
already marketed in one State before they commence to gather 
it in another. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainty. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It never would be possible. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It would be a physical im- 
possibility and a moral impossibility to make this amendment 
applicable to cotton, and I believe the same is true of wheat. 

I should like to see the bill tested out fairly. I can not vote 
for it, because I do not believe the power exists—and if it 
exists, I do not believe it ought to be exercised—to take a 
man's crop away from him and force him to submit to the 
processes contemplated by this bill; but if the friends of the 
bill want to make it effective, the best thing they can do is to 
give the board the power to determine when operations shall 
begin and put the provisions of the bill into effect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is quite evident to me that the object 
which the sponsors of this amendment had in view will not be 
accomplished, and, with the consent of the Senate, I will with- 
draw the second paragraph of the amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thought the Senator was 
going to withdraw the entire amendment. I believe he ought 
to withdraw the entire amendment, because in a less degree 
the same objections apply to the first paragraph. As a matter 
of fact. there is really only one paragraph in the amendment, 
but I take the Senator's meaning to be that it is that portion 
of the amendment which relates to the action of the board 
itself which he wants to withdraw. 

Let me point out to the Senator from Iowa that this lan- 
guage is somewhat obscure. A number of Senators have read 
it since the amendment was proposed, and I do not believe 
any two agree as to Just what it means or as to just what its 
effect would be, The object of it apparently is to get the 
members of the board who represent the districts in which a 
majority of the product to be dealt in is produced, to consent 
to operation in that product. 

Just think what that means if a legal contest is raised 
under the terms of the bill. Suppose I am opposed to operat- 
ing under the bill, and I file a suit alleging that a majority 
of the producers are not in favor of operating. The board 
answers and declares that the members of the district in which 
a majority of the products are grown have voted for it, and 
I deny that in reply. Then proof must be taken, We would 
have to go into all the districts and ascertain the number of 
the producers of that commodity, and when that is done, after 
the manner in which we ordinarily take evidence in a chancery 
proceeding, a year or two years or three years will have gone 
by, and it will merely have the effect of making the act 
nugatory. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the evident intent of the 
amendment is further to safeguard hasty and ill-considered 
action by the board. I am advised by those familiar with the 
legislation in the House that the language was inserted on the 
floor ‘in the House when the bill was up for consideration. 
Personally, I prefer the language now in the bill. I think 
this power, while it is great, should be exercised without re- 
strictions when an emergency exists, as when the board find, 
as they must find, before beginning operations, that there is a 
surplus of a basie agricultural product in the domestic market 
over and above domestic requirements; for instance, if there 
is a surplus in cotton, one of the basic commodities that could 
be taken care of by orderly marketing of cotton. Further, it 
is necessary that they determine that a substantial number of 
cooperative organizations and farm groups in the various 
States are desirous of beginning operations. 

It is natural to assume that this board is not going to act 
arbitrarily but will be guided largely by two considerations, 
first, that an emergency exists; second, if the majority or a 
substantial number of farm organizations want the operations 
to begin and the board to initiate the power given them by 
this bill. 

I entertain no great fear about the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa not being operative. But I think sufficient 
safeguards are in the language of the pending bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to interrupt the Senator if he 
has any apprehension that he will not have time enough, 
because I am going to ask a question which will take just a 
little explanation. 

As the amendment now stands, subdivision (1) is before us, 
subdivision (2) haying been stricken out. Subdivision (1) pro- 
vides that “members of the board representing land-bank dis- 
tricts which in the aggregate produced during the preceding 
crop year, according to the last available statistics of the 
Bureau of the Census, more than 50 per cent of such com- 
modity, vote in favor thereof.” 
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Suppose we are talking about operations in wheat. Here is 
a land-bank district standing alone that has not produced 50 
per cent. You can add it to the land-bank district to the north, 
and those two districts perhaps have produced 50 per cent. If, 
instead of adding it to the district to the north, you add 
it to the district to the south, that perhaps will give you more 
than 50 per cent. The same would apply to the district to the 
east and to the west. So you would have a condition where 
you could take that land district, and you would get 50 per cent 
if you went one way, and you would get less than 50 per cent 
if you went another. You could take a land district in one 
part of the country and add it to a land district in another 
part and get 50 per cent, and thus make a very complex propo- 
sition of it, and before you could put this into operation, as the 
amendment now stands, you would have to have the vote of 
every one of those land-bank districts. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. To my mind, it would interfere with the 
operation of the act very seriously. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the Senator from Nebraska perhaps 
overemphasizes what might follow the adoption of this amend- 
ment. It is based on the Census Bureau's statement of the crop 
conditions of the year preceding. That is easily obtainable, 
and without very great loss of time or effort. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator think that when you 
require a unanimous vote of all these land-bank districts, that 
is going too far? 

Mr. McNARY. It is not fair for the Senator from Nebraska 
to ask me to defend the proposal when I am not advocating it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. May I suggest another difficulty to the Sena- 
tor if this amendment should prevail? Who would be an 
eligible protestant in a case of this sort? The Senator speaks 
of the producer. In the last analysis would you not contravene 
the statutes and legal rights under contracts in various States? 

Let us suppose a tenant farmer who is a producer on the 
farm. He may be under contract with the owner of the farm, 
in circumstances which would make the owner of that farm the 
owner of the produce of the farm. Some State statutes actually 
make it larceny to remove or to dispose of a farm product in 
such circumstances. Which of those men would be eligible to 
protest to this board? 

Mr. McNARY. It is not a question of the producer. Under 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa it is the 
members of the board who must protest. 

Mr. GLASS. The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa makes the law inoperative unless a majority of the pro- 
ducers 

Mr. NORRIS. That part of the amendment is stricken out. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That part of the amendment has been with- 
drawn. 

Mr. McNARY. In conclusion, I know the purpose in offering 
the amendment was to further insure the producers against 
hasty action by the board. It was a laudable purpose that 
brought the amendment into existence. Giving it a moment’s 
reflection and study, I do not believe it is quite as satisfactory 
as the language of the original print. Therefore I hope the 
Senator from Iowa will withdraw all the amendment, and let 
the language printed as the committee amendment remain, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President: 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am quite willing, in view of the develop- 
ments here, and being sure that it will not result in an addi- 
tional vote for the bill, to withdraw the entire amendment, 
with the consent of the Senate, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the fact—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska will 
state his inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator from Maryland consumed 
his time both on the bill and the amendments? 

. BRUCE. Not on this amendment. 

. NORRIS, The amendment is withdrawn. 

. BRUCE. Only a part of it. 

. NORRIS. No; altogether. 

. BRUCE. Has all of it been withdrawn? 

. NORRIS. ° Yes. 

. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

. BRUCE, I thought it would fall by its own weight. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thought the Senator from 
Maryland had been recognized before the amendment was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. McNARY. I can cure that situation by offering an 
amendment, which I propose to do at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I merely did not want the 
Senator from Maryland ridiculed. I thought he had been reeog- 
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nized, and that we had been using his time. 
true. The Senator from Maryland I know took the floor, and a 
number of us interrupted him, Of course, if that is the case, 
he is not subject to ridicule. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, several days ago I offered 
an amendment to repeal section 15a of the transportation act, 
and I am sure the Senator from Maryland has not spoken on 
my amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on page 12, section 14, I 
offer the following amendment to the amendment, which I ask 
the clerk to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Cuier CLERK. 
“at least weekly, and at such other times as,” 
word “or,” so that it will read: 


and insert the 


I believe that is | 
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On page 12, line 20, strike out the words 


The board shall meet at the call of the chairman or as the Secretary | 


of Agriculture or the chairman deems advisable. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senator should ex- 
plain that amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I shall explain it, but I want the whole of the 
amendment to the amendment stated. 

The Cuter CrerkK, On page 12, line 20, strike out the words 
“at least weekly, and at such other times as,” 


and insert “or,” | 


and on line 21 strike out the words “the chairman deems ad- | 


visable,” and insert the words “a majority of its members,” 
so that it will read: 


The board shall meet at the call of the chairman or the Secretary of 
Agriculture or a majority of its members. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the language in the bill as re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry reads: 

The board shall meet at the call of the chairman at least weekly, 
and at such other times as the Secretary of Agriculture or the chair- 
man deems advisable. 


I propose to strike out the words “at least weekly and at 
such other times,” because by that language it would be manda- 
tory for the board to meet weekly, whether there were any work 
to be performed or not. As amended it would read: 


The board shall meet at the call of the chairman or the Secretary 
of Agriculture or a majority of the members. 


That would merely simplify the work of the board, and desig- 
nate that it must meet at the call of the chairman or a majority 
of the members of the board rather than weekly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the amendment im- 
proves the bill. I have no hesitancy in saying so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, are not the members of this 
board to be paid $10,000 a year, and should they not be here 
all the time, so that they may gather information and data 
for the information of the farmers? 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, it will not be necessary to 
provide in the law when they shall meet. If they perform 
the functions imposed upon them by this measure, they will be 
here all the time. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is what I thought. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The board would not, of 
course, be in session all the time. There would be no occasion 
for the board to meet when it had no business to transact. 
That is the reason why I agreed to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Oregon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. I propose an amendment on page 19, sub- 
division (c), line 11, to strike out the word “ person” and. to 
insert the words “ processer or purchaser.” 

This is the subdivision which specifies the penalty in case 
& fee is not paid, and the amendment would make the violation 
apply only to the purchaser or the processer, and not the 
producer. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let me ask the Senator a 
question. Does the Senator intend to make the processer 
responsible for the equalization fee if the producer refuses to 
pay it? Why should not the producer be equally responsible 
with the processer? The producer has to pay in the long run. 

Mr. McNARY. It is deducted, of course, at the ime the 
transaction occurs. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
the other day took great offense because of the fact that upon 
the board was conferred jurisdiction to prosecute a producer. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I do not understand that 
at all to be the position taken by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McNARY. That was not the whole of his position, but 
I have conferred with the Senator from Idaho and he likes 
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the language of this amendment very much better than the 


| original text. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understood the Senator from 
Idaho to raise the question that the effect of the provision, 
among others, was to make it compulsory upon producers to 
join cooperative associations, and he did not think Congress 
had the power to do that. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON-~of Arkansas. In all fairness, why should 
a ginner be sent to jail for failing to account for an equaliza- 
tion fee on a bale of cotton on which the producer failed to 
pay the equalization fee? 

Mr. McNARY. He would not buy that bale of cotton if the 


producer did not permit the deduction from the purchase 
price. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think the language 


of paragraph (c) justifies that conclusion at all. I think the 
language is intended to make the equatization fee obligatory. 
I can understand why the proponents of the bill desire to do 
that, since if they leave one free to refuse to pay the equaliza- 
tion fee there would not be that degree of cooperation which 
the bill seeks to require. 

Mr. McNARY. No processer would be in possession of any 
basic agricultural commodity unless the equalization fee had 
been deducted therefrom. Then if he fails to report to the 
board he subjects himself to prosecution, either criminal or 
civil, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That simply means that if a 





producer—a tenant, for instance—takes his bale of cotton to 
a gin, he could not have it ginned unless he agreed to 
a deduction of the equalization fee. I am assuming that the 


equalization fee should be levied. He could not get that cotton 
ginned unless he paid the fee. If he took his wheat to a mill 
he could not set the wheat milled unless he paid the equaliza- 
tion fee. 

Mi. NORRIS. Mr. President, the producer nowhere under 
the bill pays the equalization fee. It is deducted from what 
he gets. No condition can arise under the bill, as I understand 
it, where it could be possible to compel him to pay it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. On page 19 of the bill, para- 
graph 2, the language is: 


(2) To collect the equalization fee from the producer and to account 
therefor, and 

(3) To issue to the producer a serial receipt for the commodity which 
shall be evidence of the purticipating interest of the producer in the 
equalization fund for the commodity. 


The statement just made by the Senator from Nebraska is 
refuted by the express language of the bill. There is an express 
requirement and authorization that the equalization fee be re- 
quired of the producer and that the producer be entitled to a 
serial receipt for his participation in the equalization fund. 
There is no use trying to give to the plain language of the bill 
a meaning which is utterly inconsistent with the language em- 
ployed. The language simply means that the producer shall pay 
the equalization fee and, of course, it is logical that he should 
pay it. It is his product. The processor is employed as the 
agency for collection. It is the most convenient method, I take 
it, of securing the equalization fee, but the producer pays it 
and he gets a serial receipt showing his interest in the equaliza- 
tion fund. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Roernson], in my judgment, has put his finger on the very 
point df the whole controversy. As I see it, the only possible 
way in which the farmer could escape the burden of this equali- 
zation fee, no matter how strongly he might be disposed to 
escape it, would be, as I suggested to the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Lenroor] a few days ago, to buy a ship and to load his 
wheat, for illustration, in the ship and send it to Liverpool or 
Hamburg. That is the only conceivable manner, so far as I 
can determine, by which the farmer could possibly free himself 
from the arbitrary trammels of the bill. 

The bill certainly says as distinctly as anything can be that, 
if a*miller or processor buys any one of these agricultural prod- 
ucts, he is to deduct the equalization fee from the amount due 
the farmer who sells the product to him. Now, what is that 
but saying to the farmer, “ You shall not sell your product to 
any miller or to any processor without submitting to the deduc- 
tion of the equalization fee from the price”? Really, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs] would have to be more highly gifted 
as a metaphysician than I suppose him to be if he can draw 
any distinction between the payment of a sum by the farmer, 
under these circumstances, and the submission by the farmer 
to the deduction from the price that is due him. That is a dis- 
tinction without a difference. That is the difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. If the bill had been honest, it 
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would not merely have said that no miller or processor should 
buy without collecting the equalization fee. It would have said 
that no farmer should sell without submitting to the 
deduction of the equalization fee. 

That constitutes the vital, the radical, the incurable, the irre- 
mediable infirmity of the bill. What is there in the Constitu- 
tien or the laws of the land to justify the idea that a farmer 
can be compelled by law to submit to an equalization fee of 
uny kind when he sells his product? To aff@mpt to subject him 
to such an obligation is plainly, too plainly for argument, a 
gross, absolutely indefensible interference with personal liberty 
and an equally indefensible invasion of the freedom of con- 
tract. The trouble with the bill is that it is condemned by the 
fourteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, which says 
that a citizen shall not be deprived of his life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law. The fourteenth amendment is, 
of course, a iimitation upon State power. Equally condemned 
is the bill by a similar provision which is contained in practi- 
cally every bill of rights of every State in the land. 

What is being attempted here is to fix an arbitrary price for 
the commodities of the farmer. What is being attempted here 
is to deprive him of his personal liberty and to deprive him of his 
freedom of contract, which can not be done. Of course, anyone 
who knows anything about the history of cooperative associa- 
tions knows that if any measure of discretion whatsoever is 
left to the farmer he will never, to the extent of unanimity, 
come in under the provisions of the plan of the association 
contemplated by this bill. Why, only Saturday the Tri-State 
Tobacco Cooperative Association, of the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, passed into the hands of 
a receiver. Why? Because that association found that it was 
impossible to bring within its folds all the tobacco farmers of 
those three States. And yet the pending bill actually under- 
tukes to say that, no matter whether the farmer wants to come 
into this plan of association or not, no matter how bitterly he 
may be opposed to coming in, he must come in, because the Dill 
says that no miller or processor shall buy from the farmer with- 
out deducting from the price he pays to the farmer the amount 
of the equalization fee. What is the use of passing a bill that, 
as John Randolph of Roanoke once said, has the sardonic grin 
of death upon its very countenance? 

The learned Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has told us 
that the bil! is unconstitutional. The learned Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] has told us that the bill is unconstitu- 
tional. The learned Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
has told us that the bill is unconstitutional. I venture to say 
that there are no three lawyers in this body who have any 
higher professional standing than those three gentlemen. 

So I do not care how the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
may juggle with these words; I do not care to what process of 
amendment he may subject the bill; he can not so alter them 
by the exercise of any degree of ingenuity, however extraordi- 
nary, as to divest them of the gross violation which the bill pro- 
poses to inflict upon the liberty of the citizen, upon the free- 
dom of the citizen, farmer or otherwise, to make a contract 
with whom he pleases, No wonder that the cool and ievel- 
headed Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum™muins], for whom I enter- 
tain such a very high degree of respect, should begin to con- 
tract a case of cold feet, such as was evidenced by the amend. 
ment which he offered to the Senate a few moments ago and 
then withdrew. I know from observation that it is a hard 
thing for sophistry, mere plausibility, to impose upon his criti- 
cal and discerning intellect. He is trying to save the bill. He 
felt in his heart, more or less, that it was doomed because of 
constitutional invalidity, so he looked about for provisions by 
which, if possible, all the farmers could be herded up, so to 
speak, under the provisions of the bill, and he did not abandon 
that idea until the criticisms to which his amendment was 
subjected demonstrated beyond the possibility of a cavii that 
the amendment really after all did not add anything to the 
strength of the bill. If the bill is a good thing, the sooner it 
becomes a law the better. If it is a good thing, the less exer- 
cise of discretion of the board under it, the more the farmers 
of the country and the farmers in the Senate are to be con- 
gratulated. If the bill is a meritorious one, when the farm 
board decides that there is, or during the course of 12 months 
is likely to be, a surplus, and when a substantial number of all 
the cooperative associations of the country ask that it take 
action, that is quite enough. As I have previously said, noth- 
ing can relieve this bill of its incontrovertible demerits. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to this 
amendment. I do not think, if adopted, it would in any way 
change the effect of the bill as it stands, except, possibly, that 
the producer would not be subject to a penalty. .In so far as 
any thought exists, however, that the striking out of sub- 
division (c) would in anywise change the compulsory feature 
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of the bill, it seems to me it is very clear that it can not and 
does net. Whether subsection (c) is in or out, if the lal be 
valid, there will be no market for the producer of any of the 
basic commodities which are subject to the equalization fee 
anywhere in the United States without the deduction of the 
equalization fee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. The argument all the way through assumes 
that the miller and the processor are going to cooperate in 
earrying out the provisions of the bill. Suppose the miller 
says to the farmer who brings his wheat in that he does not 
need to pay the fee and that he will process it anyway; what 
will be done about it, then? 

Mr. LENROOT. If that shall be done, he will presumably 
be sued under subdivision (¢c) ; and I think the right of action 
would remain just the same whether that subdivision were 
there or not. 

Mr. BORAH. But suppose the miller does not collect the fee 
at all; that he refuses to collect it. It is said that there is 
no place where a farmer can sell his wheat unless the miller 
will receive it and at the same time hold out the fee. But 
suppose the miller says, “I disregard this law: I do not 
think it constitutional; I do not think it wise; and, therefore, 
I will not receive your wheat and will ship it for you.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, if the miller does that, it could 
only be done upon the theory that the law is unconstitutional. 
because if the law be constitutional and the miller neglects to 
collect the fee, he himself, under the terms of the bill, would 
have to pay. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would be a good way to test the con- 
stitutionality of the law. 

Mr. LENROOT. The constitutionality ef the law could be 
tested in that way. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the miller refused to deduct the fee, or if 
he refused to account for it, and defended himself on the 
ground that the law was unconstitutional, and the court held 
that the law was unconstitrtional, he would have a good de- 
fense; but the real purpose of this section is to utilize the 
processor or the purchaser as a collecting agency for the 
purpose of securing the equalization fee. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Should the law be held unconstitutional, of 
course, the collection of the fee would be illegal. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator from Nebraska will admit 
that it is just as compulsory upon the processor whether sub- 
section (e) is in or out of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not say as to subsection (c), but I 
would say I think it is just as compulsory without this ameud- 
ment as with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield to the Senator in just a min- 
ute, but I wish first to make one further observation. 

Senators will also notice a new question here. No one yet 
has told the Senate on what theory we have a right to compel 
a processor, without compensation, to become a collector for 
an agency of the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin yield to me for a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I should like to have some 
one who knows say whether if a processor, either voluntarily 
or otherwise, fails to collect from the producer the equaliza- 
tion fee the processor would be subject to the penalty pro- 
vided by subsection (c). In other words, suppose the pro- 
duéer of wheat declines to pay the equalization fee or to per- 
mit the processor to take it out of the proceeds from the sale 
of his product, and the processor says, “I do not think I have 
any right under the law to do that, and I do not think I am 
liable for the equalization fee unless I actually collect it’; is 
it the intent of this language to penalize the processor for 
failing to account when he fails to collect? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think so, because it is made the duty of 
the processor to collect the fee under the language which has 
been read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr, LENROOT. I now yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would not the effect of the proposed 
amendment be to deprive the producer of the right of action 
which he would have under subsection (c) if it were not 
amended? 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no way by which the producer 
could get any relief or raise the constitutional question should 
this amendment be adopted unless he should be sued by a 
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purchaser or processor for the fee, in which case he might | Lenroor] had pronounced against it. I submit that that may 
| be very persuasive but not conclusive. 


resist. 

“Mr. WILLIAMS. I am assuming that the price of wheat 
is $1.50 a bushel; that the equalization fee is 12% cents; 
that the farmer brings his grain to the miller and the miller 


offers him $1.374%4 per bushel for the wheat, saying that he | 


must account to the Government for the 12% cents which he 
can not pay the farmer and the farmer refuses to pay it. 
If the farmer paid it under subsection (c) he might pay it 
under protest; and if he paid it under protest he would have 
a cause of action. If the fee is to be paid by the processor 
only, then would not the producer be deprived of the right 
of action which he otherwise would have? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think so, by reason of the fact that 
he would have no market anywhere for his product except 
upon the deduction of the equalization fee. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. As I understand the effect of the amend- 


ment now proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary], it is simply this: Where the processor or purchaser 
comes into possession of the equalization fee and falls to 
account for it, then a civil penalty is visited upon him under 
this subdivision. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is the question I asked 
the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and they both took the contrary view of it. They took the 
view that the object of subsection (c) is to make the proc- 
essor or purchaser the collecting agent so as to make cer- 
tain that the equalization fund will be secured. It is a very 
reasonable provision, if the power exists to enact it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Under my interpretation of the language 
that power is vested in the board in subsection (2) of para- 
graph (b); that is, under subsection (2) the power is invested 
in the board to require the processer to collect the equalization 
fee from the producer and to account for it. Subsection (c) 
presupposes that the processer has complied with paragraph (2) 
and has collected the equalization fee. If he fails to account 
for it, of course he is acting as a collection agency or as a 
bailee, and if he converts the fund or fails to account for it 
he is subject to the penalty in a civil action at law. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would say in reply that if the provision 
be valid authorizing the board to require the processer to 
collect the fee and he fails to do it, it is such a violation that 
under subsection (c) he could be compelled to account for it in 
an action at law. 

Mr. BRATTON. I may be wrong, but my understanding is 
that subsection (c) as now proposed to be amended simply 
visits a civil penalty upon a bailee who converts the fund in his 
possession by failing to account for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not agree with the Senator as to that. 
In view of subdivision (2), if the regulation is made requiring 
the collection, it is the duty of the processer to account for the 
full amount and pay it, whether he collects it or not. 

Mr. BRATTON. Under subsection (c) if he fails to account 
for it he is liable to a penalty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Whether he has collected it or not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, he stands in exactly the 
same relation as a man who by his office is required to collect 
a tax. If he collects it and does not account for it or has a 
right to collect it and refuses to do so, he becomes Hable. It 
has not anything to do with the one who originally pays 
the fee. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator is right; the processer 
is liable under subsection (c) irrespective of whether he has 
collected it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it ever came into his possession; but 
he did not turn over the money that he received from the 
farmer and insisted he did not retain the fee he would be 
liable. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is right. 

Mr. WATSON. That is the way it is exactly. 

Mr. CARAWAY.,. Mr. President, it is hardly worth while to 
argue this amendment, although a few Senators seem to have 
made up their minds to vote against the bill and yet persist 
in insisting that they do not understand it. The Senator from 
Maryland said that its constitutionality was settled by the fact 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Watsu], and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
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There is not any use to talk about this section of the bill 
depriving somebody of the control of his property. That is not 
correct. If a dealer in cigars in the city of Washington were 
to have fn his possession cigars on which the tax had not been 
paid and he was discovered with them, he could be penalized 
for having them without having seen that the tax was paid. 
In the “ good old days,” which some Senators hope are going 
to return, when people had liquor in their possession, if the tax 
had not been paid they were subject to prosecution for not hav- 
ing ascertained that fact. All this amendment seeks to do is 
to say that the farmer is not to be sued under this provision 
if he does not pay the fee, although under the provisions of the 
bill elsewhere he can not put his product upon the market until 
somebody becomes liable for the collection of the fee. If the 
person charged under the law shall refuse or fail, then the 
action is against that person and not against the individual 
farmer. That is all the amendment seeks to do. 

I am not going to argue the constitutionality of the bill, 
although I wish to say that I am astonished at the contention 
of some Senators. Some say it is unconstitutional because it 
undertakes to appropriate public funds for certain purposes 
which they say are unconstitutional. It is strange to note that 
those very men were perfectly willing to make appropriations 
to establish bathing beaches and municipal golf courses in the 
District of Columbia. The Constitution will permit washing 
the unwashed and affording those who believe that golf is a 
religious ceremony an opportunity to indulge in it; but if a 
farmer is about to go into bankruptcy, the Constitution flies 
up and hits him in the face. It was perfectly constitutional 
and wise—and all of us knew about it—to leave a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of surplus war materials in France, because, ac- 
cording to the argument which was made, if the trucks com- 
posing part of that surplus material were brought over here 
they would break the market; if the automobiles comprising a 
portion of that surplus material were brought over here, there 
would be a surplus; and if the canned peas or canned beans 
or canned meats were brought back, they would interfere with 
American industry. Therefore, it was better to give that sur- 
plus away; and that is really what was done, for we sold to 
the French a billion dollars’ worth of such material for $400,- 
000,000, and later on made them a present of the $400,000,000. 

It was done to prevent a surplus here, and that was entirely 
and wise. istablishing bathing beaches for 
negroes and golf courses for Senators and giving away sur- 
pluses in Europe is all right, provided no farmer gets any 
benefit from it. If he does, the Constitution forbids it, and 
under their sacred oaths Senators have got to vote against it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I am not 
one who has ever raised any question concerning the right 
to appropriate public money for the purposes contemplated by 
this bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I know. That part of the Constitu- 
tion was left to the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsn]. 
The Senator from Wisconsin raised the other question. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it must be for a public purpose. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. And if it is for a public purpose, my 
theory is that you ean not just assess some of the people for 
the purpose of carrying it out. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That goes to the equalization fee: but I 
was speaking about the use of the revolving fund, against which 
some Senators so loudly protest. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, I want to say just a word in 
regard to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

It has been assumed that tne amendment was suggested by 
me. What happened was this: After the discussion the other 
day upon the question of constitutionality, a gentleman, not a 
Member of the Senate, but who has been very active in regard 
to this measure and who has taken a great interest in it from 
the beginning, called upon me and proposed this amendment 
and said it was an amendment of which he had been very much 
in favor from the beginning. I stated to him that, in my 
opinion, it would not change the legal phases of the bill at all; 
that I could not see that any constitutional question would be 
settled by the change; but he was very much in favor of the 
proposition, I said that, in my opinion, from the explanation 
which he gave of it, it was a desirable amendment from his 
standpoint, but that it would not change the legal proposition. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. 
question ? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course it would make the Dill very 
much more workable, because it would leave the Government 
to look to a few concerns only for the collection of the fee 
instead of looking to the whole body of producers. 

Mr. BORAH. What I wanted to say was that this amend- 
ment was proposed by a gentleman who is entirely friendly to 
this bill and who wants It passed and who wants a success 
made of it. I said to him that, in my opinion, it would make 
the bill more workable and more desirable, and I said the same 
thing to the Senator from Oregon; but I also said, and I am 
«till of the opinion, that it does not change the legal proposi- 
tions involved. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I presume, if nobody is object- 
ing to this amendment, that it will be agreed to. Ihave not any 
objection to it. Like the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], I do 
not believe that it changes the legal effect of the bill, but some 
Senators think it will So long as it does not detract from it 
in my judgment, I am perfectly willing to support it and vote 
for it 

I want to say just one word about the collection of this 
so-called equalization fee that seems to be involved. As I 
understand the bill as it stands now, there is nobody who would 
ever under any cireumstances under this section be liable for 
the action that is contemplated by it except the processor or 
the purchaser, and the reason why others think that it might 
be different comes from the language that was cited by the 
Senator from Arkansas, subdivision (2) of (b), section 18, 
where it says: 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


To collect the equalization fee from the producer and to account 
therefor. 


That 1s one of the regulations that this board is given the 
authority under the law to make, The language perhaps is 
unfortunate, and yet it seems to me that it fairly expresses the 
idea, although technically it refers to the collection of a fee 
that in fact is not coliected. Everybody knows that the opera- 
tion of the law, if it goes into effect, will be that the pur- 
chaser—or, if the board has decided to collect the equalization 
fee from the processor, then the processor—will deduct the 
equalization fee when he buys the article or gets the article. 

For instance, the farmer goes to the miller with a load of 
wheut, and let us say that the price of wheat, including the 
equalization fee, is $1.50 a bushel, and that the equalization 
fee is 10 cents. The miller gives the farmer $1.40 a bushel for 
his wheat. He has in his possession the 10 cents a bushel, for 
which under the law he is liable to this board, and that is how 
the equalization fund is made up. If there should arise a 
case—and it may arise just in that way—where the farmer goes 
in with the wheat, and the miller does not deduct anything, but 
pays him off, or divides with him, or something of that kind, 
then the question arises, of course, as to the collection of the 
equalization fee from this miller, this processor. That is the 
reason why the other day I was so bitterly opposed to striking 
out all of this subdivision, because I thought it took away the 
right to collect it; and if you have no right to do that, no law 
providing for it, of course you can not collect it. 

If that is unconstitutional, Mr. President, as is contended 
here, then the miller has a good defense, and that may be the 
way in which this law will be tested. I do not know. If there 
is no power to utilize the processor or the purchaser in the col- 
lection of the fee, this law will fail even if it is put on the 
statute books. 

I think everybody concedes that; but the method of opera- 
tion will be that no producer of any commodity will ever pay 
in money an equalization fee. The farmer could say: “I wiil 
not take less than $1.50 a bushel for my wheat” in the illustra- 
tion I gave, and he would have a perfect right to say that; but 
if the miller decided to follow the law he would not give him 
$1.50, so the farmer could not sell to him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To whom could he sell? 

Mr. NORRIS. He could not sell to anybody, unless, as has 
been suggested, he found a miller who said that Congress had 
no authority to pass this law, and he was going to test it out. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, 

Mr. GEORGE. As the bill now stands, of course the fee on 
cotton is deferred and made conditional. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the bill defines a processor to be this 
as to cotton: 


In the case of cotton, the term “ processing” means ginning. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Therefore, {f a cotton farmer carried his 
cotton to the gin, and this processor, the ginner, was required 
to collect and account for this fee, the cotton farmer would have 
to pay it in cash. There would be no sale of his cotton, but 
the mere putting of it in merchantable form. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be true; and I remember 
cussing the question 

Mr. GEORGE, I understood the Senator to say that no 
farmer would ever pay this equalization fee in money. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know about that as to cotton, when 
that goes into effect. I am inclined to think the Senator is 
correct on that. Of course, unless the law is changed, it will 
be three years before it goes into effect on cottou; but I should 
like to say this to the Senator from Georgia: I think it is con- 
ceded now by all those who have studied the question that the 
board never will put into operation, even after the expiration 
of the three years 

Mr. WATSON, Two years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Two years, or whatever it may be—it never 
will put into operation as to cotton the collection of the 
equalization fee by the ginner. It will be done by the pur- 
a and the Senator has given us one of the reasons 
or it. 

Of course, under this law, the board, if it decides to put an 
equalization fee on one of these products, can do it either by 
collecting it from the purchaser or by collecting it from the 
processor, It does not need to collect it from the miller. It 
could take it from the elevator man or the purchaser. The 
board will decide that itself. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would make no difference, of course, 
whether it was actually pald in cash by the farmer or whether 
the cash was taken out of the sum coming to him, except that 
in the one instance the farmer may not know that he is pay- 
ing the equalization fee; that is all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the effect is just the same; it 
comes out of the producer in either event; but it would be 
foolish to think that the farmer would take his wheat to the 
mill and have $1.50 a bushel passed out to him and then pay 
the miller back 10 cents a bushel. 

Perhaps that is academic, Mr. President; because I am per- 
fectly willing, so far as I am concerned, to agree to this 
amendment, and I do not know of any Senator who has any 
objection to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator has put one side 
of the question. Let me ask this question: Suppose a miller 
has collected, we will say, $100,000 or $50,000 worth of equaliza- 
tion fees, and the board calls on him to account for it, and 
he refuses to do so, If the law is unconstitutional, he can 
not be compelled to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. That probably would be true—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Not necessarily. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I have not any idea that a case like 
that would ever arise. The board would undoubtedly require 
oe payment of the equalization fee perhaps daily; I do not 

now. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose it was payable every afternoon; that 
would not make any difference. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that observation was made a 
few days ago; but does not the Senator from Idaho know 
that when power is attempted to be conferred on an agency 
and it threatens to begin operations and exercise that power, 
the court then, as a matter of jurisdiction, can restrain the 
operation of the board? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. And would it not work out in this way: If 
this law were passed and the board advertised that on a 
certain day they were going into the market to remove the 
surplus by segregating an equalization fee of a certain amount, 
are there not enough agile lawyers in the country to come in 
and test the matter in some Federal court? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. : 

Mr. McNARY. Where would there be $1 of Government 
money spent or any equalization fees collected? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, if they tested it in that way, 
there would not be; but suppose they did not. 

Mr. McNARY. It is not a case of supposing they did not. 
We know they will. 

Mr. BORAH. No; we do not know anything of the kind. 
All this is speculation. 

Mr. McNARY. I know enough about the general run of 
lawyers to know that. 

Mr. NORRIS. As a matter of law, now take the case the 
Senator has put—it would probably work out in this way: 


dis- 
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I do not anticipate that anything of this kind would happen; 
I am rather inclined to think that it would be tested as the 
Senator has suggested; but it would be possible to test it in 
the other way. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. GEORGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
further yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to answer the question first. 
Senators will allow me to do that. 

What would be done? Suppose the miller collected this 
fee, and then it was held that he did not have any authority 
to collect it; as a matter of fact, I do not suppose any lawyer 
would dispute the proposition that if the miller had done that, 
and the law was held unconstitutional, he would be liable 
to every producer of whom he had purchased any of these 
products. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. He would have given him a receipt for it; 
the man would have the evidence of it, and the miller would 
pay it back; or, if he did not pay it back, he could be sued 
in court, and the amount collected, 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, he would be liable to the man who 
had paid him the money; but I am asking, How could the 
board enforce the turning over of the money in case the law 
was held unconstitutional? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the law was held unconstitutional they 
would not get it. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. Therefore I say that this matter 
may be tested at all these poiuts. 

Mr. NORRIS. When it is once tested, I do not understand 
that it will be tested the second time, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me call the Senator’s at- 
tention to this phase of the matter: There is not a criminal 
penalty put in this law. There is not a crime defined. All 
that the seller of any basic agricultural product has to pay at 
the end of the bill is the fee. Will he, therefore, go into court 
and ask for an injunction, or will he wait until they come 
around to him to collect from him the individual fee? He is 
not even made liable for interest upon that fee. The bill pro- 
vides nothing in the world but civil liability. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a penalty attached to it. 

Mr. GEORGE. A penalty, but not against the producer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no penalty at all on the producer. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is against the man who has the equali- 
zation fee. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is a small penalty on the man who 
collects the equalization fee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator whether he thinks 
there ought to be a criminal penalty in the bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not say that. I do not think we 
have any right to put in the civil penalty; but if we have any 
right to do it, we have a right to make this law effective. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not believe that the plan 
is constitutional. 

Mr. GEORGE. 

Mr. NORRIS. And if the Senator is right, of course it all 
falls. I concede that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but you are not going to get a test of 
this law by injunction proceedings. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we will. 

Mr. GEORGE, You are going to get a test by the individual 
grower of the crop—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Ali right; I do not care how it is tested. 

Mr. GEORGE. Because there is not any penalty at all im- 
posed upon him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think probably we are going to get it by an 
injunction proceeding. That seems to me to be the easiest and 
the most practical way to test it; but I cam not say now that 
that is the way it is going to be tested. I do not care very 
much how it is tested. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator believe it possible that 
anybody who buys any very large amount of grain is going to 
bet on the constitutionality of the law and pay the farmer 
everything he asks? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he is not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He is going to say: “If you do not let me 
hold out the fee, I will not take it.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And there is where the suit will be, as 
between him and the Government. The Government is not 
going to be suing every individual farmer. 


I hope 


No, sir. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I do not know where there Is any warrant 
or authority for saying that the Government is not going to 
sue every individual who may be liable for this fee. In my 
judgment, the counsel of this board will be the most over- 
worked man in the United States when he undertakes to col- 
lect all these equalization fees, whether from processors or 
producers. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. The very object of the amendment under 
discussion was to make one individual liable to the Govern- 
ment—that is, the processor or the purchaser. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If he had a dozen customers, he would 
become liable for them all. He can hold them up or take his 
guess on the constitutionality of the act and go into bank- 
ruptey if he guesses wrong. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think it quite likely that the 


question of the constitutionality of the legislation will be pre- . 


sented in the manner suggested by the Senator from Oregon, by 
a suit to enjoim the board from proceeding. But that will not 
change the situation very materially, in my view, because if 
the judgment of the lower court shall be to the effect that the 
statute is a valid one, the injunction will not issue. If an 
appeal were taken, for instance, to the circuit court of appeals, 
and then to the Supreme Court, and if the Supreme Court 
should hold the act to be valid, of course while the appeal was 
pending the board would proceed. It would not wait two or 
three years until the matter had been definitely decided by the 
Supreme Court, 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean that the board would 
proceed after the lower court had passed on it? 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose the lower court should hold that the 
act was a valid act and an appeal were taken to the circuit 
court of appeals, and later to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is doubtful whether a final adjudication 
would be had inside of two years. In the meanwhile the 
board, as a matter of course, would not be entirely quiescent. 
It would have the adjudication of the lower court that the act 
was valid, and it would undoubtedly go on with the enforee- 
ment of it, and would direct its counsel, as suggested by the 
Senator from Georgia, to proceed to collect the equalization 
fees. 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably. If anybody hefe can suggest a 
way in which we can pass a law so that it will be perfectly 
impossible for anyone to get an injunction to question its con- 
stitutionality, or to question any provision in it, or to delay 
it in the courts, I would like to have it suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Simmons], in a very able spech this morning, a speech 
which I think it would be difficult to answer, has called the 
attention of the Senate and of the country to the fact that the 
privileged interests of the country are attacking this farm-relief 
legislation most vigorously. The predatory interests are here. 
They are fighting this bill and every other proposal for farm 
relief. 

This bill is not in every particular what I would like for it 
to be, and in the hope that I may help to improve it I am going 
to vote for several amendments to it. I am hoping that we can 
amend it so as to make it not a subterfuge but a genuine farm- 
relief measure. I regret that some Senators do not seem to 
realize the pressing necessity for such legislation. The farmers 
of our country are in the throes of agricuitural distress and 
depression. The conditions that confront them are not at all 
comforting and encouraging. They are to the contrary, dis- 
tressing, discouraging, and disheartening. 

Mr. President, in 1925 the Cotton Belt of the United States 
produced 16,000,000 bales of cotton. In 1924 it produced some- 
thing over 13,000,000 bales. The amount paid to our cotton 
producers for the 1924 crop was $1,560,000,000. For the cotten 
crop of 1925 of 16,000,000 bales we will realize $1,360,000,000, 
or $200,000,000 less for 16,000,000 bales than we got for the 
smaller crop of 13,000,000 bales. Throughout the States of 
South Carolina and North Carolina the preachers and the 
Christian people generally are praying for rain. They are in 
the midst of a hurtful and alarming drought. The probability 
is that this year we will make one of the smallest cotton crops 
we have made in years, and yet in the face of reports of drought 
in some sections and too much rain in other sections of the 
Cotton Belt the cotton farmer is selling his cotton to-day for 
less than it cost him to produce it. 

But we are told by those who feed and flourish upon. the 
farmers’ products that we have produced a little more cotton 
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than the world needs for {mmediate consumption—because our 
farmers were more enterprising and -industrious than for- 
merly—and because they worked harder and produced a larger 
crop of cotton than usual, why they are being punished and 


penalized by having their products taken from them at prices | 


below the cost of production. The Government of the United 
States is permitting the grain gamblers and the cotton gamblers 
now to beat down and hold down the prices of agricultural 
products 

Mr. MAYFIELD. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
minutes left. 

Mr. MAYFIEBLD.- The question I desire to ask the Senator 
is asked for the sole purpose of getting his opinion on section 
(c) on page 14. That is the section that has worried me a 
great deal, and it deals with cotton. The Senator is an author- 
ity on this matter, and I want to get some light on it. 

Section (c), page 14, requires the board, before it can begin 
to function with reference to cotton, to find that there is a 
surplus of cotton, If the board announces its findings to the 
effect that there is a surplus of cotton in the country, I am 
anxious to know what effect that will have on the price of 
cotton, 

Mr. HEFLIN. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
I yield just for a moment. I have only 10 


If they were to announce it, the effect would 


be no more harmful than the same character of reports now | 


made by the Crop Estimating Board, or than the forecast now 
made by the Crop Estimating Board and the ginning reports. 
Mr. MAYFIELD. Last year, when the board announced 
that 
market broke $3.50 to $5 a bale. 
Mr. HEFLIN. When it ought to have gone up $10 a bale. 
Mr. MAYFIELD. I was wondering what the effect would 
be upon the price of cotton if this board should announce that 
there was a surplus, as it must announce, a long time in advance. 
Mr. HEFLIN. If it should operate as my friend says it did 
last year, it will put the price up, because at that time they 
announced that the condition had gone down from 70 to 65, 
and the price broke, when it ought to have gone up. Of course, 
those figures showed that the crop had deteriorated, and the 
price ought to have gone up, because that would indicate a de- 
creased yield. But the Senator is right about it. Price manipu- 


lators did put the price down, 
financial backers did it. 
Mr. President, we ought to deal very frankly with each other 


and the country in discussing this important question. In what 
situation is the cotten farmer to-day? He comes into the mar- 
ket place in the fall of the year with his cotton, and finds that 
the price offered will not yield a profit. 
bank and says: “I want to borrow some money, and hold my 
cotton off the market until the price advances to a point where 
it will yield me a profit.” 

Then what happens? Why, frequently cotton spinners are the 
biggest stockholders in the banks, and they do not want cotton 
held off the market; and the word is sometimes sent to the bank 
not to loan money on cotton, but to tell the farmer to go ahead 
and sell his cotton. 

And sometimes the bank gets after the merchant to come 
in and pay and that often causes the merchant to insist that 
the farmer sell some of his cotton so that he can pay the mer- 
chant and the merchant can pay the bank. So it happens so 
often that the farmer and his right to sell for a price that will 
yield a profit are lost sight of. The farmer must be helped in 
a substantial way to take care of any surplus that he may 
produce. He should not be left to the tender mercies of the 
cotton and grain gamblers. 

I am going to vote for a provision in this bill that will pro- 
vide an emergency fund for our distressed and sorely afflicted 
agriculture. I am ready to support a provision that will make 
it possible for the cotton producer to obtain money in one of 
these emergencies without having to obtain the consent of any 
spinner or speculator. The spinner is not dependent upon the 
cotton producer for his financial arrangement, and ought not 
to be. 

Mr. President, the time has come for Congress and those who 
profess friendship for the farmer to reach forth the helping 
hand and hold on to the farmer and his problem until simple 
justice is done to our sick and oppressed agriculture. 

Mr. President, some Senators hold up their hands in holy 
horror at our insistence upon farm-relief legislation. They 
declare that they can not vote for such legislation. But they 
seemed in a pleasant frame of mind when they voted to give 
$6,000,000,000 to foreigners in debt settlements not many days 
ago. You took that money out of the pockets of the taxpayers 
of America, $6,000,000,000, and gave it to the people of other 
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The cotton speculators and their , 
' a special privilege! 


He goes down to the | 
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countries. I will make you this proposition now: If you will 
vote to set aside $500,000,000—just one-twelfth of the money 
that you have given to foreigners—-so that the farmers of the 
United States can have access to it for emergency purposes in 
handling their surplus crops, we will drop all other farm-relief 
legislation and help you in due time to adjourn and go home. 
The farming populations of Europe will enjoy some of the 
billions that you have given them, but you stand up here and 
say, “ We can not conscientiously vote to provide an emergeucy 
fund to help American farmers when misfortune comes to them.” 
Some of you voted for the high protective tariff system which 
now robs and oppresses the American people. It puts money 
into the pockets of the private individual. It is not for a 
publie use. It is private plunder. You are licensing the tariff 
baron to send out his band of tariff marauders to collect money 
at the door of every consumer in America on everything he 
consumes from the cradle to the grave. That is what you are 
doing, but we can not get your help when we come to you and 


| say, “ Here is the whole farming population of America in deep 


distress.” These patriotic American citizens are hard pressed 
and unhappy. They are distressingly deep in debt. Their 
household goods, their personal property of various kinds, their 
homes and their farms are mortgaged. Senators, can we not 
do something to provide an emergency fund that will help these 
farmers to again get on their feet and see the light of hope? 
We are asking you to let us set aside $250,000,000, that these 
people may have access to it, and the Government will not lose 
one cent. 

Men stand here and talk about the constitutionality of the 
measure. Whenever I ««e these fine-spun constitutional lawyers 
come out with thei’ cobweb theories from these old musty 
books, citing precedents, I reflect, as I said here once before, 
quoting another, that precedents are frequently errors grown 
old. Then when they come in here and give their theories 
about constitutional government, and speak for an hour upon a 
question that does not touch this issue at all; when they cite 
their authorities, the opinions of lawyers and judges dead a 
hundred years, I want to remind them of despondent, discon- 
tented, and distressed farmers and their families who are beg- 
ging Congress for legislative enactments that will grant them 
the right to live and have some of the comforts of life. 

But, Mr. President, some Senators talk about us advocating 
Let me remind you that there is a pro- 
vision under the Federal banking system by which the big 
moneyed men can come to this Capital with 40 per cent of 
gold and 60 per cent of commercial collateral and lay them 
down at the feet of the Government and start the printing 
presses to printing Federal reserve notes. They can take them 


| back by the hundreds of thousands and use them to loan out 


at interest, use them for six months or a year or whatever 
time they have agreed upon, and then return them to the 
Government and take back their gold and commercial col- 
lateral back home. Is not that giving a special privilege to a 
special class? Is not that showing special favor to a favored 
few? When we ask simply to let the whole farming popula- 
tion of America have access to one-quarter of a billion dollars 
to prevent further suffering and to save the life of the agricul- 
tural industry of our country, certain Senators ery out against 
such a thing and say they can not conscientiously do something 
which they feel would violate the “letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution.” 

A very serious and distressing situation confronts the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

The cry of distress and suffering is heard in the land. And 
yet I am pained to remind you that some Senators on the other 
side seem bent on forcing an early adjournment. This is no 
time to put political ambitions above the welfare of the farming 
population of our country. 

Many things of national importance should have our atten- 
tion before we adjourn. Let me just refer to one or two of 
them. 

We have the Fenning case in the Capital of the Nation, where 
a man has had himself appointed guardian for scores of brave 
boys who were shell shocked on the battle front in France. He 
has been severely criticized, and I think justly so, for the way 
he has treated these poor, unfortunate boys. The facts show 
that he would get a bonding company of which he is the agent 
to make his bond in each case as guardian and pay for it out 
of the money of the ex-soldier and take out of it 25 per cent 
commission as agent for the bond company. There are a num- 
ber of such cases out here in St. Elizabeths Asylum, and this 
man Fenning has collected hundreds of dollars out of them. I 
have a case before me wherein he collected in all $1,600 from 
one of them. 
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These things are here to be looked after and we ought to go 
into them. We also have the war veterans’ bill, the rivers and 
harbors bill, and other bills of importance. Let us at least stay 
here until we pass a real farm relief bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
Alabama has expired. The question 


of the 
is on 


Senator from 
the amendment 


submitted by the Senator from Oregon to the reported amend- | Es 


ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to the committee amendment and ask for its con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 14, line 8, strike out the word 
“cattle,” and in line 15 strike out the same word, “ cattle”; 
and on page 23, line 3, strike out the words “cattle or,” and 
in line 9 strike out the same words, “ cattle or.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, that is a pending amendment 
to be taken up later? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has just been 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have been trying to collect some 
statistics with reference to farm mortgages, automobiles owned 
by farmers, prices of farm products 1916 to 1925, and financial 
returns from farm products. I1 have had the statistics pre 
pared by the statistician of the Congressional Library. I ask 
unanimous consent to have them printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 
STATISTICS RELATIVE 


SELECTED TO FARMERS AND FARMING 


(Margaret G. B. Blachly, June 15, 1926) 


[Notre: The effort was made to present data for a 10-year period | 


from 1916 to 1925, inclusive. When figures for all of these years were 
not found available with reference to any particular category com- 
parable data for a part of the period or for decades were used.) 


I. FARM MORTGAGES 
Amount of farm-mortgage debt in the United States 


1. United States Census figures (U. 8. Bureau of the 
Census. Fourteenth Census of the United States, 
Vol. V, Agriculture, Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1922, p. 481): 

1890-1900 (figure includes estimates; statistics 
ROG COC idibide nth cbaiibbiemeniincotad 
1910 (figure includes only farms consisting wholly 
of land owned by the operator and reporting 
RB ee 
1920 (figure includes only farms consisting wholly 
of land owned by the operator and reporting 


$1, 085, 995, 960 


1, 726, 172, 851 


amount of mortgage debt) _._--_--______.___~ 4, 003, 767, 192 
1925 statistics gathered but not yet compiled for 
whole country. 
Estimated mortgage debt 
2. Estimated figures (Graves, L. M., Interest and 
taxes in relation to farm income, Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Soclal Science, January, 
1925, p. 37): 
Fiseal year-——- 
iit clinch esesntntunnhedipaiteibiieh biscabiesiabiadibadibis 4, 800, 000, 000 
IIT sthiinenneruenaticemertacetmmigingibianngeinetils 5, 400, 000, 000 
an oe ad ad wlemeetmeimsatil meee 6, 200, 000, 000 
ee. i dandtbidbceoectanae 7, 200, 000, 000 
Sh oa heidi be edit <abienatithiinitideculititinhsbbbtanchs 7, 860, 000, 000 
EEE nti darnrindninaitenntaaiiditat tamale neshiiat Rneaaaie 8, 000, 000, 000 
TIO: <oecnnnndeemeneaineilipeemaieemamnndeaans 8, 000, 000, 000 
ET ih A din ditt andi crcedpenavel aus chimeras tasmmatos aia 8, 250, 000, 000 
Re cece te citiedictdnbsthen debisecliiciden deiblateha 8, 500, 000, 000 
Be a ee a ae eae 8, 500, 000, 000 


The discrepancy between these figures and those given by the census 
is partially explained by two circumstances: 
include only owner-operated farms for which the amount of mortgage 
was reported; (2) the estimated figure includes personal and col- 


lateral indebtedness as well as farm mortgages. 
II, AUTOMOBILES OWNED BY FARMERS 


Motor vehicles on farms, 19290 
1. United States census figures (U. 8. Burean of the Census, 


Fourteenth Census of the United States, Vol. » agri- 
culture, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1922, 
p. 514): 
Pee 5, «th nwhit, ahitinbibididindibtinn adi atblhenetisidiihd 2, 146, 362 
FE I li Neate cettintetnlenkbanndpatpennptilsiindieetn pmsl 1329, 169 
Tractors_..... bd hinebeengmeteteminmmahdemeD 246, 083 
Total (by compiler) ........-....... sth deninn dvtthinivnttialep 2, 531, 614 


Thus far these are the only farm automobile figures published by the 
Census Bureau. The Bureau of Public Roads (U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture) gathers statistics annually on automobile registration 
by States, but does not differentiate between those on farms and those 
in other larger places. 


2. Unofficial figures gathered by National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, 


(1) The census figures | 
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Motor twchicle registration on farms 
= _ ' 
| Motor 
Your Total Passe nger tru KS or 
cars econ a | 
rs 
a a a ee ef mamas. | 2,366,475 100, 000 
1920 1_ ee eee . | 3, 080, 810 
RE Ra icanhihecietslywinrcidinlnstind diadelie 2, 285, 671 2,14 12 139, ; 
a atta Rak te 3, 500, 000 200, 000 Oo), GOO 
al ati i at lie eid ad j a, 500, 000 ane 
1924 sik lene atl Rashi eS ls | 4,600,000 | 4,175,000 495, OOO 
SIGE Teprcaenlessacnicltiacenienctthinnsiaciilairtiaticneaieeactnaitt entities 4, G00, 000 4, 160, 0O€ 440, OO 
1 Figures obtained over telephone from National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington office. 


? Facts and figures of the automobile industry, National Automobile Chamber of 


Commerce, New York, 1923, p. 28; estimated figure 
3 Economic World (New York), Jan. 10, 1925, p. 52, statistical summary n by 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
| _* Manufacturers Record, Jan. 7, 1926, p. 97; also Journal of Commerce ¢#New 
York), Jan. 11, 1926, sec. 2, p. 1; compilation by National Automobile Chamber of 








Commerce 


Ill. PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS 
Estimated price of aclected farm products received by producers, July 
15, 1916-1925 * 


Estimated price, July 10— 
Farm product and unit lal 
of measure ! 
1 1916 | 1017 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922) 1923 | 1924 | 1025 
| | | 








Wheat, per bushel _..__.| $1.00) $2.25] $2.04 $2.20; $2. 43'$1. 09/$1. 00/$0. 90'$1. 06/$1. 40 

| Corn, per bushel. _..._.. | .77| 1.81) 1.57) 1.84) 1.75] .62) .43) 87] . 98! 1.04 

| Oats, per bushel__....... | °40 71} .75 73} .88 .35| .36) .40) .49 146 
Barley, per oushel_.___. | .50) 2.41] 114) 1.14) 1.32) .50) 151) .55) .60| .74 
Rye, per bushel____..__. 83) 1.78) 1.67 1.44] 1.79) 1.01 74 56) 09} .92 
Potatoes, per bushel.....| .99, 2.09) 1.18 1.61) 3.44) 1.03) 1.09) 1.63! 1.09) 1.26 
Hay, per ton -----| 10. 50, 13. 43) 16.00 20, 94) 22. 26/12. 17|11. 44/11. 78)13, 49/12. 48 
Cotton, per pound. —_---| In we oe le ae ce a oe 
Butter, per pound_._.... 26 MM CLD 48; .52| .32] .33| .37| .37) .30 
Eggs, per dozen.........| .20 2 33; . 38; «.38) .24) .20) .21) .23) .28 
Chickens, per pound... .14 17 .23 27 2B 22; .21 21; .20 .21 
Hogs, per 100 pounds....| 8.40) 13. 35) 15, 58 19. 22! 13. 65) 8. 00) 9. 12) 6. 68) 6. 60/12. 02 
Beef cattle, per 100 | | | { 

OE inn ochiann tenet 6.78 %30| 10.07 996} 893) 5.40) 5. 76) 5.72) 5.65) 6.55 
Sheep, per 100 pounds...| 6.33) 9 32 11.04 9.25} 8 21) 4.34) 6.11) 6.43) 6.40) 7.17 
Milk cows, per head... .| 62.04) 72. 81| 84.97 94. 51| 91. 23/56. 56154. 20/56, 22/55. 46157. 95 
Horses, per head. -....... 1133. 00 135. 00/132. 00.127. 00! 127. 00'94. 00/88. 00185. 00/77. 00181. 00 
Beans, per bushel __..... | 5.09, 8. “ 5.88 4.25) 4.47) 2, = 4. _ 3. "| 3. 28) 3.98 

j } 


! Crops and markets (U.S. Department of Agriculture), Monthly Supplement 
August, 1925, p. 257. 
IV, FINANCIAL RETURNS FROM PARM PRODUCTS 


1. Estimated value of farm products, 1915-1924 * 





Animal prod- | Total, exclud- 


Year Crops? : ing crops fed 

ue” to livestock 
wate 6 eon heniante inetd 
a ee ee ee 7, 957, 000,000 | 4, 303, 000, 000 &, 638, 000, 000 
hs « smcinameditine distin emaneiiedadll 10, 305, 000, 000 4, 862, 000, 000 10, 359, 000, 000 
Dil sccetseteninitbametenecimpalll 14, 277, 000, 000 6, 539, 000, 000 13, 948, 000, 000 
, Se eee 14, 814, 000, 000 | 8, 082, 000, 000 16, 493, 000, 000 
= ciomenedineiteneditienatiedeltediiil 16, 579, 000,000 | 8, 275, 000, 000 17, 694, 000, 000 
1920. eegattenttoccoem el beeen 7, 439, 000, 000 14, 634, 000, 000 
DEE. 2 cncasodsteeegeehecntnedthl 7, 832, 000, 000 5, 537,000,000 | 10. 216, 000, 000 
Beno cocecseoqummetentetucibedl 9, 430, 000, 000 5, 612, 000, 000 10, 972, 000, 000 
es Sate 10, 401, 000,000 | 6, 233, 000, 000 12, 348, 000, 000 
Ble osecctdsthentaatancenteail 11, 404, 000,000 | 5,951, 000, 000 12, 404, 000, 000 


1 Crops and Markets (U. 8. Department of Agriculture), Monthly Supplement 
March, 1925, p. 76 

2 Obtained by multiplying crop and animal production by weighted annual farm 
les. 

? Subject to revision 


2. Income from agricultural production in the United States, 1919-1924 


Cash income from sales! 














| 
Year, July 1-June 30 { 8 _— ey 
Gross Net 
| a — } —_—- 
eee | 12, 832, 000, 000 | 5, 294, 000,000 | 5, 660, 080, 000 
Mh adestcddbideéeescntebentess | 10, 023, 000, 000 1, 997, 000, 000 4, 761, 000, 000 
SRO, oti stn ddbdessdsbaditbachil | 7,086, 000,000 | 1, 370,000,000} 4, 460, 000, 000 
hs heclncisictiitiiail dds tines cnstighglitidiicmenantnaees 8, 108, 000, 000 2, 350, 000, 000 4, 630, 000, 000 
Ss aniitnedsameedncbemaiinaed 8, 928, 000,000 | 2, 565, 000, 000 5, 428, 000, 000 
BP ok heck divinostbtececsbha 9, 777, 000,000 | 3, 291,000,000 | 6, 064, 000, 000 


1 Crops and Markets, Monthly Supplement, July, 1925, p. 236. 

* Crops and Markets, Monthly Supplement, September, 1925, p. 303. Represents 
amounts shown in column 2—* Gross cash income from sales’’—deflated by Bureau 
of —— — index numbers of wholesale prices of nonagricultural commodities, 
1910-1914= 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have in my hand from the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board's statistician the estimated total of the 
farm-mortgage debt of 1920, the hypothetical value of all crops, 
1919 to 1923 average, and the per cent of average annual total 
value of all crops required to pay annual interest charge at 6 
per cent on farm-mortgage debt. The information is given by 
States. It is very valuable, and I think very informative. I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The statement is as follows: 

Estimated farm-mortgage debt of 1920, hypothetical value of all crops, 


1919 to 1923 average, and per cent of average annual interest charge at 
6 per cent on farm-mortgage debt 


[ir rom _the Federal Farm Loan Board's statistician] 




















Per cent of 
average 
annual total 
value of 
Estimated Sa - a t 
total farm ae e 
State ca all cro} pay annual 
aoe (1919-1923 interest 
debt ( ) average) charge (at 
6 per cent) 
on farm 
mortgage 
debt 
DUR, i cbinitatinwinbiessdinienicddinn thine $1, 098, 970, 000 | $508, 600, 000 12. 96 
DI. .ctiencunnbntsetiatnnbineabtnes 154, 940, 000 89, 872, 000 10. 34 
Wisconsin 455, 470,000 | 323, 153, 000 8 45 
Minnesota. 455, 540, 000 325, 421, 000 8. 39 
Nebraska cnhapaibnemaaiiel : 416, 860,000 | 315, 240, 000 7, 93 
South De skota - Qunccdmncnsenitwniinese 278, 880, 000 210, 972, 000 7.93 
in atest a nls nina ec artieainaitiodieabbia 115, 350, 000 90, 890, 000 7. 61 
I i eal 267, 780, 000 216, 389, 000 7.42 
Missouri. . invegine — 385, 790,000 | 339, 716, 000 6.79 
er ee 11, 880, 000 10, 767, 000 6. 62 
Colorado. . 138, 400, 000 135, 161, 000 6.14 
lilinois 502, 850, 000 496, 616, 000 6. 07 
ATRIOS. « cconces 31, 790, 000 33, 481, 000 5. 69 
California 425, 460,000 | 452, 872, 000 5. 63 
W voming 32, 970, 000 33, 182, 000 5. 56 
Sl: tinbiin ainndtemediedediietes 35, 550, 000 39, 466, 000 5.40 
tt . .capnmisdeenenensanunduandinatind 01, 090, 000 108, 080, 000 5.05 
Eee rae 205, 870,000 | 368, 080, 000 4.51 
OO EEE 215, 740, 000 270, 422, 000 4.78 
TRI note, tices taciemeaintamemahiad 206, 600,000 | 284, 739, 000 4.35 
SP ER ..dciucenanbehetinaedientt 116, 740, 000 173, 410, 000. 4.04 
es ee aa 23, 670, 000 36, 108, 000 3. 93 
New York a 224, 060, 000 351, 088, 000 3. 83 
Massachusetts. 34, 180, 000 5A, 553, 000 3. 76 
Maryland 49, 230, 000 79, 151, 000 3. 73 
RN in it eiirileiaedineaa 29, 040, 000 47, 317, 000 3. 68 
OCREGROIRG. .cccucncucepenecnmaeenctede 188, 890,000 | 317,375, 000 3. 57 
SD ich scxcneavceocetuibmneuntéeediabhen 210, 760,000 | 354, 617, 000 3. 56 
New Jersey... pocdsgodadempeonen 39, 500, 000 66, 696, 000 3. 56 
IIE vnccnoccceeecstmionmneeunn 25, 800, 000 48, 486, 000 8.20 
STL acenapeenéoncunaeeeabation 8, 990, 17, 864, 000 8.02 
es 2, 350, 000 4, 788, 000 2.04 
 tnemninihnvbantisnmiendiae 396, 670,000 | 834, 234, 000 2. 85 
} -ennsylvania. jonownontsbhoummigedihied 133, 080,000 | 308, 040, 000 2. 59 
ELD « nenccnencwe 104, 100,000 | 262, 391, 000 2. 38 
New Hampshire &, 600, 000 22, 637, 000 2. 27 
‘Tennessee _........... 83, 130, 000 227, 484, 000 2.18 
IIE... cntsmensdeenhsitonenewbeemmaiod 77, 420,000 | 221, 224, 000 2.10 
SI incteeecheateieteatamaniia sigma 20, 890, 000 62, 987, 000 1.99 
TE. cuismenopenienesanmiawenintl 76, 870, 000 | 232, 904, 000 1.98 
WEIN ic ceananaendasetusbleenub ante 61, 600,000 | 208, 969, 000 1.74 
CE cnc consbancimndpandnouininentin 83, 840,000 | 301, 669, 000 1. 62 
REIT. «i. «caconsaupensempalenweuanmioan 19, 710, 000 74, 477, 000 1.58 
DEL. «oc enisnuteninswiankegnnehin 41, 250,000 | 158, 494, 000 1. 56 
Alabama ms 55, 450,000 | 230, 873, 000 1.4 
South Carolina _. 51, 220,000 | 256, 776, 000 1.19 
West Virginia 15, 960, 000 85, 296, 000 1.09 
North Carolina 56, 580,000 | 389, 090, 000 . 87 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate 
sideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


ANALYSIS OF MUSCLE SHOALS BIDS (8. DOC. NO. 131) 


Mr. DENEEN. From the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals 
I present an analysis by the Treasury Department of the bids 
of the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co., the Muscle Shoals Power 
Distributing Co., the Air Nitrates Corporation, and the former 
bid by Henry Ford, which I ask may be printed as a Senate 
document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
CAPITAL STOCK OF BIDDERS FOR MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT (REPT. 

NO, 1120) 

Mr. DENEEN. Pursuant to Senate Resolution 236, request- 
ing the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals to report to the 
Senate concerning the ownership of capital stock in the Muscle 


proceed to the con- 
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Shoals Fertilizer Co. and the Muscle Shoals Power & Dis- 
tributing Co., I submit a report (No. 1120) from the Joint 
Committee on Muscle Shoals and ask that it be printed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be received and 
printed. 
EXTRADITION WITH MEXICO 


In executive session this day, the following supplementary ex- 
tradition convention was ratified, and, on motion of Mr. Boraun, 
the injunction of secrecy was removed therefrom: 

To the Senate: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a Supplementary 
Extradition Convention between the United States of America 
and the United States of Mexico, signed at Washington on De- 
cember 23, 1925. 

CALVIN COOoLIDGE. 

THE WHITE Hovsg, 

Washington, January 6, 1926, 


To the PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President with a view to its submission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to its 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a supplementary 
extradition convention between the United States and Mexico, 
signed at Washington on December 23, 1925. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK B. KELLOGG. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, January 5, 1926. 





The United States of America and the United States of 


| Mexico being desirous of enlarging the list of crimes on account 


of which extradition may be granted under the Conventions con- 
cluded between the two countries on February 22, 1899, and 
June 25, 1902, with a view to the better administration of justice 
and the prevention of crime in their respective territories and 
Yon- 
vention for this purpose and have appointed as their plenipoten- 
tiaries, to wit: 

The President of the United States of America: 

Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, and 

The President of the United States of Mexico: 

His Excellency Sefior Don Manuel C. Téllez, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
Mexico at Washington: 

Who, after having exhibited to each other their respective full 
powers, which were found to be in due and proper form, have 
agreed to and concluded the following articles: 

ARTICLE 1 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the following crimes 
are added to the list of crimes numbered 1 to 21 in the second 
Article of the Treaty of Extradition of the 22nd of February, 
1899, and the crime designated in the Supplementary Extradi- 
tion Treaty, concluded between the United States and Mexico 
on the 25th of June, 1902; that is to say: 

22. Crimes and offenses against the laws for the suppression 
of the traffic in and use of narcotic drugs. 

23. Crimes and offenses against the laws relating to the illicit 
manufacture of or traffic in substances injurious to health, or 
poisonous chemicals. 

24. Smuggling. Defined to be the act of wilfully and know- 
ingly violating the customs laws with intent to defraud the 
revenue by international traffic in merchandise subject to duty. 

ARTICLE Il 

The present Convention shall be considered as an integral 
part of the said Extradition Treaty of the 22nd of February, 
1899, and it is agreed that the crime of bribery added to said 
original Treaty by the Supplemental Extradition Convention of 
the 25th of June, 1902, shall be numbered twenty-one (21) ; 
that the paragraph or crime numbered 21 in Article II of the 
original Treaty and relating to “Attempts” shall now be num- 
bered 25 and be applicable under appropriate circumstances to 
ali the crimes and offenses now numbered 1 to 24 inclusive. 

ARTICLE Ill 


The present Convention shall be ratified and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged either at Washington or at Mexico City as 
soon as possible. 

It shall go into force ten days after its publication in con- 
formity with the laws of the High Contracting Parties, and it 
shall continue and terminate in the same manner as the said 
Convention of February 22, 1899. 
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In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Conventicen in duplicate, and have hereunto | 
affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the City of Washington, in the English 
and Spanish languages, this twenty-third day of December, one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-five. 

FrRaNK B. Kettoge [SEAL] 
MANUEL C. TELLEz [SEAL] 
RECESS 
I move that the Senate take a recess until 


— 


Mr. CURTIS. 
noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes | 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 
22, 1926, at 12 o’clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 21, 1926 
PuBLIc HEALTH SERVICE 
Ralph L. Lawrence to be passed assistant surgeon. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
Sanford H. Wadhams to be brigadier general, medical reserve. 
PROMOTIONS BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 
Gilbert Livingston Thompson to be captain, Signal Corps. 
Reginald Pond Lyman to be second lieutenant, Signal Corps. 
Thaddeus Elmer Smyth to be second lieutenant, Infantry, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
Wilhelm Delp Styer, major, Corps of Engineers. 
Charles Murray Rees, captain, Infantry. 
Daniel Burnett Knight, first lieutenant, Infantry. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 
Burton W. Chippendale, Roswell H. Blair. 
Robert T. Darrow. Elmer R. Henning. 
Ryland D. Tisdale. Dallas D. Dupre. 
Alan Barnett. Irving R. Chambers. 
Forrest B. Royal. Raymond Burhen. 
Marshall B. Arnold. Myron W. Hutchinson, jr. 
TO BE LIEUTENANTS 
Charles Wellborn, jr. 
Richard F. Cross, jr. 
George L. Richmire. 
Charles J. Maguire. 
Gilbert B. Myers. 
Heber H. McLean. 
Rupert M. Zimmerti, 
(JUNIOR GRADB) 
Justin 8. Fitzgerald. 
William J. F. Rafferty. 
Warren F. Simrell, jr. 
Walter 8S. Ginn. 
Charles A. Parker. 





John V. McElduff. 
Myron F. Eddy. 
Carlton D. Palmer. 
Nathan W. Bard. 
John T, McDermott. 
Warren K. Sherman. 
Edward M. Thompson. 
TO BE LIEUTENANTS 
Harry R. Carson, jr. 
Roland M. Huebl. 
Arthur A. Ageton. 
George W. Welker, jr. 
David T. Baskett. 
John C. McCutchen. 
TO BE SURGEON 
Waldo B. Golden. 
TO BE PASSED ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS 
Stephen R. Edson. 
Harvey E. Wathen. 
TO BE ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS 
Clinton J. Thro. 
Thomas W. Baker. 
TO BE CHIEF GUNNER 
Virgil A. Strunk. 
TO BE CHIEF MACHINIST 
Edward J. Farrell. 
MARINE Corps 
TO BE ASSISTANT PAYMASTER 
Russell B. Putnam. 
TO BE MAJOR 
George A, Stowell. 
TO BE CAPTAINS 
Herman R. Anderson. 
Clarence M. Ruffner, 


Harold C. Major. 

Jesse A. Nelson. 

Fred 8S. Robillard. 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 

Henry T. Birmingham. Orin H. Wheeler. 

Ernest E. Linsert. Everett H. Clark. 
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PosTMASTERS 
INDIANA 
William A. Hatfield, Etna Green. 
John L. Walker, Lexington. 
Mervin C. Bond, Oaktown. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Richard C. Taft, Oxford. 
Rb. Anthony Sheehan, Weston. 


MONTANA 


Jack Bennett, Plentywood. 
Rudolph P. Peterson, Rudyard. 


NEW MEXICO 


Cassius G. Mason, Hagerman. 
Placido L. Sanchez, Las Vegas. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jacob Krier, Gladstone. 
Sidney O. Dundas, Watford City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lincoln W. Pentecost, Clarks Summit. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Benjamin C. Dearybury, Clifton, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
John R. Todd, Bowdle. 

WASHINGTON 
Harry C. Swettenam, Hamilton. 
Walter J. Hunziker, Langley. 
William C. Black, Lowell, 


WISCONBIN 


Joseph Kuchenmeister, Almena, 
Raymond E. G. Schmidt, De Forest. 
Charles BE. Juza, Haugen. 

William McMahon, Lancaster. 
Laurence G, Clark, Middleton. 
Burton E. McCoy, Prairie du Sac. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, June 21, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, in these times of stress and strain, 
when in ordinary circumstances, so often peril and disorder 
seem to be ascending, yet the Godlike in man is still assert- 
ing itself and protecting that which is good and abiding in 
the social and political order. Encourage us in the hope that 
righteousness shall yet overcome evil and shall become co- 
extensive with the being of man. In every way may we 
prove ourselves worthy of Thy care. Bless and direct us by 
Thy holy presence that we may be purified and enobled and 
enriched with those graces exemplified by the Master. This 
day is the opportunity that God gives us for service and the 
unfolding of our best selves. Help us, Lord, and Thine shall 
be the glory in the name of Jesus. Amen. 

The Journal of the proce.dings of Friday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 537. An act for the relief of A. B. Ewing. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendment bill of the following title, In which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 9833. An act entitled “An act to amend section 6 of the 
act of May 29, 1884, creating the Bureau of Animal Industry 
by striking out the proviso in section 6 of said act.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 492. An act for the relief of Swend A. Swendson ; 

S. 1160. An act for the relief of Immaculato Carlino, widow 
of Alexander Carlino; 

S. 4152. An act to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive-order Indian reservations, 
and for other purposes ; 

S. 1662. An aet for the relief of Francis Nicholson: 
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S.1726. An act for the rellef of the Atlantic & Caribbean 
Steam Navigation Co.; and 

S. 45344. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
Memaloose Island in the Columbia 
Yakima Indians and Confederated Tribes as a burial ground. 


The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed | 


amendments of the House of Representatives to the 
2188S) for the relief of G. C. Allen, had requested a 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
thereon, and had ordered that Mr. MEANS, Mr. 


to the 
bill (8S. 
conference 

two Houses 


Capper, and Mr. Caraway as the conferees on the part of the | 


Senate. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- | 


ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 7152. An act for the relief of Lilly O. Dyer; 

Ii. R. 11870. An act for the relief of certain officers of the 
Air Service of the United States Army on account of funds ex- 
pended by them in connection with the American round-the- 
world flight ; 

S. 44. An act for the rellef of Alice M. Durkee; 

$8.45. An act for the relief of Yvonne Therrien ; 

S. 161, An act for the relief of Charles H. Willey; 

§.248. An act for the relief of the Central National Bank, 
Ellsworth, Kans, ; 

S. 970. An act for the relief of Th. Michaelsen ; 

$. 1028. An act authorizing the President to appoint Cecil 
Clinton Adell, formerly an ensign, United States Navy, to his 
former rank as ensign, United States Navy; 

S$. 1631. An act for the relief of Capt. Edward T. Hartmann, 
United States Army, and others; 

S. 1747. An act for the relief of the estate of Henry T. Wil- 
Cox; 

S.1828. An act for the relief of Lieut. 
Thomas J. Ryan, United States Navy; 

S. 1885. An act for the relief of James C. Minon; 

S. 2189. An act for the relief of W. B. deYampert ; 

S. 2312. An act for the relief of Franklin Gum ; 

S. 3049. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. McCollom, Margaret 
G, Jackson, and Dorothy M. Murphy; 

8.3055. An act for the relief of Lawford & McKim, general 
agents of the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
(Lid.), of London, England; 

S. 3200. An act to confirm the right, title, and interest of 
the Peoples Investment Co. (Ine.), of the State of Louisiana, 
in certain lands; 

S. 4844. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
Memaloose Island in the Columbia River for the use of Yakima 
Indians and Confederated Tribes as a burial ground ; 

S. 492. An act for the relief of Swend A. Swendson ; 

S. 1160. An act for the relief of Immaculato Carlino, widow 
of Alexander Carlino; 

S. 1662. An act for the relief of Francis Nicholson ; 

S. 1726. An act for the relief of the Atlantic & Caribbean 
Steam Navigation Co.: and 

S. 4152. An act to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive-order Indian reservations, 
and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 7669. An’ act to provide home care for dependent chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 8084. An act to authorize the destruction of paid 
United States checks ; 

H. R. 9019. An act for the relief of Ailing R. Maish ; 

H. R. 9690. An act to authorize the construction and pro- 
curement of aircraft and aricraft equipment in the Navy and 
Marine Corps, and to adjust and define the status of the 
operating personnel in connection therewith; and 

H. R. 11355. An act to amend that part of the act approved 
August 29, 1916, relative to retirement of captains, com- 
manders, and lieutenant commanders of the line of the Navy. 


IRRIGATION DAM, WALKER RIVER, NEV. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 2826) for the con- 
struction of an irrigation dam on the Walker River, Nev., 
to insist on the amendments of the House, and agree to a 
conference asked for by the Senate and to appoint the con- 
ferees. 


(Junior Grade) 


River for the use of the | 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 2826), 
to disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

Thg Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (8S. 2826) for the construction of an irrigation dam across 


| the Walker River, Nev. 


The SPEAKER. 
gentleman? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, we can not hear what it is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill, the 
title of which has been reported, to disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and to agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD. What is the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been reported by title. 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, we could not hear it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title 


Is there objection to the request of the 


} again. 


The bill was again reported by title. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Chair appoints the following conferees. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr, Leavitt, Mr. Hupson, and Mr. HAypDEN, 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
be permitted to address the House to-morrow for 10 minutes 
after the reading of the Journal and the clearance of business 
on the Speaker's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the completion of the orders 
already granted by the House, that he be permitted to address 
the House for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
to-morrow we have a very heavy calendar provided for. I 
wish the gentleman would take some other day. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Wednesday will suit me. 

Mr. SNELL. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from New 
York desires it, we can give him time on general debate on 
the general deficiency bill, which will probably begin on 
Thursday. 

Mr. BOYLAN. 
week that I was going to get 10 minutes to-morrow. 
not like to be put back so far in the week as Thursday. 


Well, there was a sort of understanding last 
I would 
I am 
willing for it to go over until Wednesday if I can not get in 
to-morrow. 

Mr. SNELL. I will not object to to-day, but to-morrow we 


have a very heavy calendar. 

Mr. BOYLAN. To-day is satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that after the special order for Wednesday, 30 
minutes, at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr..HAawtey], he may be permitted to address 
the House for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I will have to object if Calendar Wednesday is to be reached 
on Wednesday, because the Committee on Indian Affairs has 
a very heavy calendar. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Ten minutes will not interfere very much 
with the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was in error. The gentleman 
from Oregon was to adress the House on Thursday. 

Mr. LEAVITT. If adjournment is decided upon to-day, we 
would not have Calendar Wednesday 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that to-day, at the conclusion of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMON], he may proceed 
for 10 minutes. , 

Mr. BEGG. To-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

ADDRESS OF HON, RICHARD YATES, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing a very able and elo- 
quent address delivered by my colleague, Governor YArTEs, on 
May 31, on the occasion of the decoraticn of the graves, Union 
and Confederate, on the island of Rock Island, Ill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a speech de- 
livered by his colleague, Mr. Yares, of Illinois. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


The 
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Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave given to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I insert the following address of Hon 
Ricuarp YaTes, Congressman at Large from Illinois, delivered 
at the National Cemetery on Rock Island at Moline-Rock Island, 
lll., on Decoration Day, Monday, May 31, 1926. 

MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 
Called 


moned at 


by the partial voice of friends among your number or sum- 
the instance of admirers of an old Illinois name that I am 
proud and glad to believe is still loved by soldiers and by soldiers’ sons 


and daughters in Illinois, I have come here to-day to say a few words 


upon this sweet and solemn occasion and in this imposing presence 

And it All over the land old 
are being called, and “ present” or “ accounted for” 
new fiowers are being laid on old 
dropping on the old graves, while 
All 


is an imposing presence, 
is the answer, and 
graves, and gently falling tears are 
evergreen, suggestive of the life to 


come, is being deposited there. over the land the “ muffled drum "— 


all over the broad land. 


I assure you I am most grateful for all the courtesy, cordiality, 


and hospitality of which I am to-day the recipient. It shall never 
be forgotten. 
You will surely pardon me for dwelling and lingering upon the 


satisfaction felt at being your guest to-day on this holy ground. 

It would be a thing to ve proud of all my days to be summoned 
here to speak of our country without any other subject or theme— 
our country, mighty and model Republic; our country, noblest 
Commonwealths; our country, child of the centuries, heir of the ages, 
beacon light of liberty, last hope of humanity. 


“In spite of rock and. tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea; 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are ali with thee.” 


And I would consider it a thing to be proud of all my days to be 
summoned here to speak of Illinois only. 

Illinois! Two hundred and fifty-nine thousand young men—an 
entire one-sixth of the whole State’s population—it sent forth 60 years 
ago to do battle and to dare and if need be die on a thousand fields of 
glory in the red glare of the cannon’s mouth for Union and liberty, for 
you and for me, for our children’s children, and for the eternal right 

To the scaffold in Chicago 40 years ago Illinois sent the convicted 
anarchists (who sought by dynamite bomb and by lurid editorial to 
overthrow our free government) to the scaffold and a grave of in 
famy 6 feet below the soil of Cook County, from whence the odious 
red flag of anarchy has not been resurrected in Illinois. 

To the State penitentiary, from time to time, Illinois has sent the 
violators of the sacred laws of suffrage, to the end that 
rights might be preserved inviolate, which example of Illinois—namely, 
a free ballot and a fair count—must yet be followed by all the States 
before we can have government by consent of the governed and a real 
Republic with enfranchisement. 

And to the sanctity of the suffrage, the honesty of municipal gov- 
ernment, the elevation of citizenship, the firm establishment of equal 
rights mighty Illinois stands to-day, schoolbook in hand, teaching chil- 
dren by the millions what liberty means and what it O be- 
loved Illinois! 


political 


cost. 

“Not without thy wondrous story, 
Illinois, Illinois! 

Could be writ the Nation's glory, 
Illinois, Illinois! 

On the record of thy years 

Abraham Lincoln's name appears, 

Grant and Logan and our tears, 
Illinois, Illinois!” 


How proud, then, ought a man to be who is not limited to the 
theme covering America, not restricted to the limitations of a Fourth 
of July speech or an Illinois oration, but can talk of the lofty life 
and dauntless death and daring deeds of all the dead whose dust we 
have covered with flowers! 


“On Fame's eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


With what distinguished guests are we associated on such an occa- 
sion as this. In addition to Glory and Fame, there are Honor and 
Freedom. 

“ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest! 
Here Honor comes, a pilgrim gray 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall a while repair 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there.” 


LXVII——736 


of | 


muster rolls | 
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THE HUNDRED AND FORTY YEARS’ FIGHT FOR FREEDOM BY AMERICA’S 
MILLIONS 

It would be a pleasure to speak and read about General Grant 
throughout the entire day, but we must not forget that this day 
we celebrate belongs not only to General Grant but to all who served 
and sacrificed 55 years ago, or at any time, that American liberty 
might net die. It is my duty to endeavor to the best of my feeble 
ability to give suitable expression to the sentiments that have brought 
you here and to the teachings of this hour gleaned from all the past. 
We are in the presence of too impressive a spectacle to gather with 
iny feelings less exalted than those of gratitude and reverence and 
patriotism. For not we only are observing this occasion. All over 
the land old muster rolls are being called amid the roll of muffled 
drums and new flowers are being laid on old graves, and falling tears 
are bedewing many dainty, fragile flowers on graves that are new, 
while new bugles blow the notes of “Taps,” “ Lights out,” far and 
near over land and sea. Amid a deepening sentiment of brotherhood 
all classes and conditions combine to decorate the patriot’s resting 
place, to recall the virtues of his life and death, and to throw upon 
the unresponsive soil, evergreen, suggestive of the life to come, the 
life beyond the grave. There are a hundred millions standing with 


us to-day as we salute the dead, and I believe that the dead millions 
know that 


we are saluting. Believing as I do that death does not 
end all, but that life is everlasting and the soul immortal, I believe 
also that those who have gone before are interested in us and come 
near us when they can, and sometimes very near, indeed. Conse 
quently, I believe that the millions of American patriotis now in 
heaven are not far from us at this hour. Could our eyes be opened, 


I think their shining presence could be seen at our very elbows It 
is recorded in Holy Writ that when the young man became confused 
and confounded and in his blindness went to the prophet, God, at 
Elisha’s prayer, opened the eyes of the young man, and “ Lo, all the 
mountain around about was filled with horses and chariots of fire.” 
Yes, they are all there! Lincoln is there; and Grant and Logan; 
and also your men: Buford and Hawes and Payne and Graham and 
Sedrle and Conolly and McConochie and Clendenin and the two 
Beardisleys. I thought of this when I saw in New York a year ago 
the parade up Fifth Avenue of the Seventy-seventh Division of the 
American Army, commanded by General Alexander, 

Far in front of the general and his staff, in front even of the police 
escort, marched 30 men, each bearing a Each banner 
standard bore 100 gold stars, 3,000 in all, corresponding to the 
number of men from that division who lost their lives After the 
3,000 stars of gold there was a gap of three blocks—that Is, there 
was a gap in the line three blocks long—and then came the division. 
I heard a thoughtless man in the reviewing stand say, “ The 
ard bearers are out of place”; but a thoughtful woman said, 
this gap intentional; these are the dead who passing 
and he uncovered did we all. I never saw a more impressive 
sight. Far as the eye could reach the uncounted multitude stood 
covered and a million eyes were wet. 


banner. or 


stand 
*No . 
is are now,” 


80 


no 


“'Twas but a moment for that respect 
Which clothes all courage their voices checked, 
And through the ranks there crept an awe 
In whispers, and some men saw.” 
even as in the days of “ John Burns, of Gettysburg.” 
As we felt that day let us feel to-day in the presence of our dead. 
And to whom shall we render honor? 


THE DAYS OF 1776 

These sacrifices, continuing up to our day and generation, reach 
back more than a century. A historic darkness follows a historic 
day. British force has undertaken to coerce the high-minded and 


valorous tillers of Massachusetts soil. The falling night drops like a 
pall upon the martyred forms of those destined to constitute the 
first-formed section of our roll of illustrious American dead, our own 
Westminster Abbey. The very sound of their names rekindles in the 
American spirit the sacred flame which glowed in the hearts of our 
patriotic fathers who fought and fell around about the 
which cradled our liberties, 


campfires 


REMEMBER EARLY HEROES 


Drop a lily on the scaffold grave of Nathan Hale, executed as a 
spy. Over Marion and his troopers rear a mound of white. Deck 
the spot where the Green Mountain boys sleep. Give forget-me- 
nots for the rower who pulled the chief over the Delaware the night 
the Trenton fell. Jessamine for Molly Pitcher, who fired the old 
brass cannon after her husband was cut down at Monmouth. Blue- 
bells and other blooms for the three militiamen whom Major Andre's 
gold could not corrupt nor bribe. We can not afford to pass one 
of these heroes by without, in spirit at least, depositing a blossom 
upon the sod, 
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AND NOW COMES THE FLAG—-THE FLAG OF THE FREB 


“All hall to thee, thou grand old flag, still floating o'er the free, 
Though soiled and torn by traitor’s hands, thou’rt doubly dear to me, 
When in my boyhood early years I saw thee first unfurled 
I deemed thee then the pride of earth, the glory of the world. 
And when In later years I stood in busy haunts of men 
And saw thee float o'er field and flood, old flag, I loved thee then, 
But now, when in thy glorious light no slave need cringe or bow, 
My father’s and my country's flag, I love thee better now. 

I'll bear thee up, thou dear old flag of origin divine, 

Until upon thy azure folds a hundred stars shall shine. 

Float on, old flag, until thy stripes shall all the nations heal 
And tyranny through all the earth shall thy just vengeance feel.” 


THE WAR OF 1812 


After 20 years a new division of the national history appears. A 
new era of carnage and devotion ig in sight. Outrages upon the waters 
are committed upon American seamen, The mother country has 
brought on the War of 1812. It is a peculiar war. But America ts 
again battling for the right. The battles are few. There is no Amerl- 
can scheme of conquest, and the national feeling will be gratified en- 
tirely when England abandons her claims on the sea. At first demoral- 
ization oppresses the Union and dims the glory of its arms. On the 
north, Detroit is fallen; on the east, Washington City is captured; and 
all along the coast a strict and rigid blockade is attempted, 


UNEXPECTED GLORY 


tut Captains Hull and Bainbridge with the ship Constitution and 
Decatur with the staunch United States give unexpected glory to the 
Union on the To her utter surprise England loses in the contest 
for the supremacy of the waves, loses all she gains on land, loses in 
the estimation of the world, loses an army shot to pieces by Andrew 
Jackson firing from behind the cotton bales at New Orleans, and peace 
comes again. ‘The heroes of that time have gone. None at all remain 
in the land they protected. But we are here to-day to demonstrate that 
we do not forget the efforts they made and the services they rendered 
in that dark hour and that critical time. 

Let us never underestimate those fighters of 1812, for they, too, 
kept the flag in the sky—our colors—“ dearest creation of cloth, most 
precious combination of colors,” 


sea. 


TO THE COLORS 


“ What is it to ‘go to the colors’? 
What does it mean? Oh, its meaning is almost beyond words, 
liats off, along the street there comes 
The blare of bugles, the ruffle of drums, 
A flare of color beneath the sky. 
Hats off, the flag is passing by, 
Crimson and blue and white, it shines, 
Over the ordered, steel-tipped lines, 
Hats off, the flag is passing by. 
But more than the flag is passing by; 
Weary marches and sinking ships, 
And cheers of victory from dying lips; 
Years of plenty and days of peace, 
The march of a strong land's swift increase. 
Oh, duty and honor and glory all, 
Are with the colors, to stand or fall.” 


THE MEXICAN WAR 


After another third of a century the third section of our story is 
created, The States now number 28. The national strength has grown 
with the passing of the years. Conquest and the extension of the 
western boundary have glittered before the politician’s eye, and dazzled 
the vision of all, until at last the country is compelled to array Itseif 
in war against Mexico to protect the national honor. Once more the 
bugle seunds and the loud drumbeat responds. Palo Alto and Resaca 
are followed by Buena Vista and Monterey. After Vera Cruz comes 
Chapultepec, and then Mexico succumbs and the grand review of victors 
delights our land. 

FLOWERS FOR THEM, TOO 


And so we have another flower for Winfield Scott, a flower for 
Zachary Taylor, and one for our own noble John J. Hardin, whose 
precious blood Illinois reluctantly but uncomplainingly surrenders that 
no spot may blur the blaze of the escutcheon of the Nation. The 
Mexican War veterans have not all left us. Some few are still among 
us, full of years and full of honors. We would have them all to-day 
distinctly understand that we, all of us, appreciate the value and 
scope of their service and those of their dead companions, 

This war gave us that exquisite verse: 


“Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead, 
Dear as the blood ye gave; 
No impious footstep here shall tread, 
The herbage of your grave; 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps, 
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Or honor points the hallowed spot, 
Where valor proudly sleeps; 
On fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 
THE SOLDIERS OF 1898 


We must not forget the Spanish-American War and its heroes. We 
must recall the hour when in the dead of night our beloved battleship, 
torn almost to atoms, sank in the harbor of Habana. We are to recall 
the thrill of horror and indignation that swept over a Nation of 
76,000,000, cementing 15,000,000 men capable of bearing arms in an 
unalterable determination to remember and avenge the Maine. We 
must recall the exciting scenes of February, March, and April of 1898, 
when only the magnificent calmness of MeKinley, the calmest of all our 
Presidents, prevented the American people from rushing unprepared into 
an unfortunately premature struggle. ‘“‘ Remember the Maine.” 

We can not come here to-day without doing honor alike to the mil- 
lionaires’ batteries of the East and the Rough Riders of the West; to 
the valiant warriors whose veins throb with Southern blood; and to 
the black heroes who intermingled with them in the grand equality of 
battle, All together they carried the flag up the Cuban slopes. All 
together they planted it where the Spanish standard had stood for 400 
years; all together they forgot all differences; all together they dared 
and braved death for their united country and the Stars and Stripes. 
From the roll of honor of this hour we can not omit the names of 
young Grant and young Lee, of Joe Wheeler and Nelson Miles, the 
names of Roosevelt, Funston, and Hobson, the names of Schley and 
Sampson and Dewey; and although this war added only about 3,000 
graves to the fifteen hundred thousand of our soldier dead, we can not 
omit from most honorable mention the home-suffering and self-sacrifice, 
just as universal and unconstrained as it bas ever been, of American 
women, 

WILL NEVER FORGET 


It would be inexcusable and unpardonable upon this occasion to 
refrain from mention of all this latter-day heroism and devotion. 
Illinois will never forget it. Nor will you. 


“Troops the Nation called one day, 
Men of valor, strong and steady ; 
Ere the echo died away 
Illinois had answered, ‘ ready.’ 


In the camps and on the ocean, 
Braving Cuba's tropic heat, 
Proving ever their devotion, 
Knowing nothing of defeat, 
All they had thus bravely tendered 
Here and there death claimed a boy— 
Freely, but with tears, surrendered, 
By the State of Illinois.” 


THE SOLDIER OF 1918 


Comparatively free from the scourge of war as our Nation has been, 
there have been nevertheless six great trials by battles of American 
patriotism. This Decoration Day is distinguished above all similar days 
of the past in that it witnesses the practical completion of the sixth 
nation-straining war permitted by Providence in our Nation. The 
veterans of the old wars are not the only veterans. The “ tumult and 
the shouting” of the old times have recently been reproduced. The far- 
flung battle line of the Republic reaches to-day, not like the thin blue 
line of 1865, from Fortress Monroe to the Rio Grande, and not like 
the line of 1898, from Cuba to Manila, but from China to Coblenz, 
Germany. 

The mightiest military rally the world ever saw has occurred in our 
land and time. On one day 10,000,000 American boys marched to the 
altar of sacrifice. In 17 months—April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
1918—-4,000,000 Americans became soldiers or sailors and 20,000,000 
Americans gave their wealth and savings in replies to calls for finan- 
cial help. All that we had, all that we were, all that we ever ex- 
pected to be was at stake. And we knew it. 

Of the American victories in the Spanish-American War, the old 
servant of fighting Bob Evans said “ De old Massah above done had 
something to do with it.” I believe God had something to do with 
this war and America being drawn into it. After three years of war 
the nations of Europe were in many respects purified as by fire, as never 
before, and they are to-day, most of them, energized, vitalized, and 
spiritualized by sacrifice. I believe that God Almighty saw this, and 
in some celestial council of war on high decided that He would not 
allow the whole world to be spiritualized and America to be left out. 

I am unable to explain the German check and retreat at the first 
Battle of the Marne upon any other theory. German generals made 
mistakes a young American captain would be censured for, and those 
German generals were the acientific soldiers of the scientific age of 
this world. They were confounded by the Almighty to prevent the 
German Kaiser from entering Paris. He was ready. Arrayed in tall 
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silver helmet, long velvet cloak of white on his shoulders, high- 
powered automobile at his right hand, powerful binocular aimed at 
the Eiffel Tower. Had he won at the Marne and marched that night, 
September 10, 1917, through the Arch of Napoleon at Paris, the world 


would have been at his feet—for a time, at least. France would have 


surely been at his feet, and England substantially so. Then, con- 
verting or compelling the navies of the conquered nations to join 


his own, he would have said, “ Westward, ho,” for he told our am- 
bassador, James Gerard, that after he had finished with England and 


France he “ would stand no nonsense from the United States.” There 
would have been a hard-fought naval battle, for our Navy would 
never have surrendered; then one hard-fought land battle, for our 
75,000 Regulars and our 225,000 National Guardsmen never would 


have surrendered. They would all have gone down, drums beating, 
flags flying, cannon roaring—but wiped out. Then a crowned king 
would have ridden up Fifth Avenue to this spot, and a crowned king 
would have occupied Washington, and the tramp of the Prussian regu- 
lars would have been heard on Pennsylvania Avenue. From all this 
we were saved by some one. The “horses and chariots of fire” must 
bave intervened. America was given its chance. It accepted the chal- 
lenge. In time our boys from shop, and factory, and store, and bank, 
and mine, and mill faced and fought the soldiers of the world and 
whipped them time after time. And so we have a noble list of battle 
names to add to those which have gone beforé—Belleau Wood and 
Argonne Forest, Chateau-Thierry, and Maux, and Grand Pre, and 
Filmes, Mont Sec, and Montfaucon, and Dead Man's Hill; Verdun, and 
St. Mihiel, and the Meuse-Argonne, and we have a record by Army 
and Navy in a thousand different activities worthy of Grant and of 
the whole sublime and glorious roll of American fighters land 
and sea. 

And the material and comnyrercial and industrial and financial bur- 
dens of this war, gigantic as they were—probably amounting 
$50,000,000,000 of our money, all (including $10,000,000,000 loaned 
to foreign governments) will be swung as manfully and surely as the 
military burdens if we all keep sane. We can not recover by next 
week or next Christmas. The world has been a very sick world, a very 
sick world indeed. There must be a convalescence, a convalescent 
period, a time for recovery, in which signs of recovery appear slowly 
under wise nursing. If we remain sane, not asking for legislation as 
a cure-all, sane, and do not rush and push and hurry and worry, we 
will survive even as the fathers did, survive and get well. 


on 


to 


THE WORLD WAR 

Of course, we feel all through about us at this moment the thrill of 
1917 and 1918. All of a sudden the world is on fire. It is 1917. 

The American boy of to-day is going into battle. This fact is so 
elemental and fundamental that it is overtowering and overpowering. 
Fondly did we hope and fervently did we pray that never again would 
America have to call her sons to the battle field. But the call has come 
and has been answered, 


“The kid has gone to the colors, 
And we don’t know what to say; 
The boy that we loved and cuddled 
Stands up for the flag to-day. 


We thought him a child, an infant, 
With never a care at all; 

But his country called him man-sized, 
And the kid has answered the call, 


He stopped to watch the recruiting, 
And fired by the fife and drum, 
He bowed his head to Old Glory, 
And thought that it whispered, ‘ Come.’ 
And the kid, not being a slacker, 
Stood forth with patriotic joy, 
To add his name to the roster— 
And Oh, God, we are proud of our boy.” 


I believe you will all agree with me when I say that unspeakable 
pride swells our hearts as we contemplate the valor of Young America 
in 1917-18. Sacrifice, of course! Fifty-eight thousand battle deaths. 
One hundred and ninety-eight thousand men wounded. Total number 
of deaths, 120,000, who can tell or describe or imagine all that this 
means? Woodrow Wilson realizes it as he says: “To such a task we 
can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, everything that we are and 
everything that we have, with the pride of those who know that the day 
has come when America is privileged to shed her blood and her might 
for the principles that gave her birth and happiness and the peace 
which she has treasured. God helping her, she can do no other.” 

I wish that he had said, “All that we have and all that we are and 
all that we ever expect to be are at stake.” For myself, I believe that 
unquestionably such is the case and the fact: 

I care not what anyone may say, the war would not have been won 
without America! Our American lads, bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh, fought, face to face, the scientific soldiers (the Germans) of the 
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| scientific country of the scientific age of this world and beat them at 


their own game, We can never, never pay them for their valor 


Tue “Great REBELLION ” 
THE CIVIL WAR 
But, fellow citizens, the Revvlution brought no Decoration Day, 


the War of 1812 established no permanent memorial custom, and the 
struggle with Mexico seems to have rendered no such occasion a neces- 
sity. Nor are we indebted to the recent World War for our Decora 
tion Day. It was reserved for another controversy —1861—1865—to 
develop so much havoc of life, to tear such gaps in the ranks of man- 
hood, to harrow so many homes with heartbreak, and to create so 
much of courage and of patriotism and of zeal as to contribute the 
main interest to this day and occasion. For this hour the theughtful 
elders of this Nation live again in the tumultuous times of 1861. 


RUSHING EVENTS 

Visions of fast-rushing events rise to-day in the mind of the middle 
aged man. He remembers the preliminary excitement. The country 
convulsed from day to day by ominous occurrences. This State trem- 
bling beneath the mighty blows struck champions of 


public opinion. Every community stirred its foundations in the 
mighty crisis. 


by renowned 
to 


LIKB A BENEDICTION 


After the passing of 55 years, probably nineteen hundred thousand 
of the soldiers of the Union are to-day in their graves We would 
remember and honor them all; garlands for the humblest as well as 
for the proudest; blossoms for the nameless as well as for the famous; 
the latter will not fail of praise, the former we must not forget 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The new President, leaving his Illinois home for the National Capital, 
so surrounded by menacing difficulties that he owns his strong 
mind, courageous heart, and mighty soul to be unequal to the unprece- 
dented task. To his neighbors assembled to bid him farewell he says: 

** There has fallen upon me a task such as did not rest even upon the 
Father of his Country, and so feeling I can not but turn and look for 
that support without which it will be impossible to perform that great 
task. I turn, then, and look to the great American people and to that 
God who has never forsaken them.” 

Grand and sublime figure, how he towers aloft in his pure nobility; 
how he guided this struggling and suffering country with patient, mer- 
ciful hand; how he stood like a shield and a bulwark strong and 
firm, between the Union and all the perils that assailed it. Fling 
open the baskets! Pour forth the flowers! Cause his tomb to blush 
and to quiver and to glow with all the beauty and the loveliness and 
grace that nature Can bestow, and still the spirit of the grand, majestic 
lincoln will break from beneath the fragrance, and rising godlike 
over us, reflect the light of a matchless integrity and prudence, and 
over all that is or will be fair and good in Americanism. 


THE GRANDEST VICTORY 


Ladies and gentlemen, you and I know that Abraham Lincoln re- 
ceived the help that he prayed for; received it from 20,000,000 loyal 
hearts and from the Infinite Power on high. Abraham Lincoln put 
one hand into the outstretched palm of the American people. With 
the other he laid a strong hold on the almighty arm of the Almighty 
God. And standing there, supported by humanity and supported by 
Divinity, he fought the grandest fight and won the grandest victory 
the human race has ever seen since the Savior walked amid the sons 
of men, 


is 


THE MEN OF 1861 


But meanwhile the crash comes. A rebellious congress assembles. 
Confederate armies and legislatures are formed and hot fire is opened 
upon and against that devoted place, Fort Sumter. The patience of 
the Union's friends can stand no more. The forbearance of even the 
Chief Magistrate is exhausted. Sorrowfully he turns from the despair- 
ing presence of the angel of peace and reluctantly beckons to the 
majestic spirit of war. The peaceful people respond as though called 
to participate in a summer spectacle. Every city and county tenders 
its company, every district its regiment, every State its batteries. A 
hundred thousand freemen stand in serried ranks within a fortnight 
and all doubts are allayed, the safety of the Nation and the protection 
of the Government is assured.. The President, encouraged, telegraphs 
to the Governor of Illinois, who is urging him to accept still more men, 
“ Hold still, Dick, and see the salvation of the Lord.” 

Christendom stands astounded at the vigor of the struggle and the 
spirit of the combatants. Educated to believe that its prosperity de- 
pends upon slavery, the gallant South rushes to the front to fight 
against fancied wrong. Convinced by training, tradition, and theology, 
the North earnestly arms for the fray. 

Noble men of sixty-one! Stephen A. Douglas stards in Chicago 
saying, “ Before God, my conscience is clear. I have struggled long 
for a peaceful solution; the return we receive is war; there are only 
two sides to this question; there can be no neutrals in this war—only 
patriots or traitors.” 
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All honor to Stephen A. Douglas. But for him we wonld have had 
civil war in Illinois from Cairo north to the doorsteps of Springfield. 
Ife put the Union Army, and 50,000 from Illinois 
filom 

l’eace to his : green to his memory. And all honor to every 
Douglas follower in that critical hour. They turned the tide. They 


held the balance of power. They are entitled to honorable mention— 
one 


500,000 men into 


ashes 


every 

“With malice toward none and charity for all,” call after call comes 
from the capital for troops. The call is not in vain. Massachusetts 
sends her noblest, New York puts forth her proudest, Ohio furnishes 
her California dispatches her boldest, Illinois forwards her 
best——Grierson, Ingersoll, Prentiss, and Rawlins; Morrison, McCler- 
nund, Palmer, and Black; Sullivan, Singleton, and Lippincott. 

And here come all the heroes: Oglesby goes; Grant goes; Logan 
gocs; Howard and Hancock, Sheridan and Sherman; Slocum, Sickles, 
and Wadsworth; Hooker and Burnside; Thomas and Franklin; hun- 
dreds more whose names we know; thousands more whose names are 
t» us unknown; the whole grand heroic host. Mighty convulsion! 
The entire continent rocking to and fro! The battle cry of freedom 
ringing from ocean to Outburts of loyalty shaking every 
Northern Commonwealth! Puritan and pioneer burning with patriotic 
veal! ‘Government of, for, and by the people shall not perish.” 


THE REBELLION 


ah, let us not forget that there was a parting in a million 
llow often that parting was a parting forever, between sweet- 
heart and lover, between sister and brother, between husband and wife, 
and between son and mother. Oh, for scarlet geraniums and sweet 
verbenas and purple violets to strew the graves of the lover and 
brother! Oh, for pure white jessamine and yellow buttercup and 
delicate heliotrope so to cover those of the sister and sweetheart, as 
to fully and fittingly express the agony of that parting, the pitiful but 
unpitied throes of the battle death, and the untold suffering of those 
ruined, loving lives at home. Oh, for begonia and petunia and hya- 
cinth and fuchsia and lily and rose for the mother and the wife whose 
son and husband went then from their embraces away: First, to the 
city; further on to the camp; and, at last, to the nameless mound 
near the enemy’s prison stockade. Sublime sacrifices, glorious and 
grand, tender and touching, beautiful an@ blessed. The fragrance of 
their memory hovers over us to-day like a benediction from the past: 


“Rest on embalmed and sainted dead 

Dear as the blood ye gave, 

No impious footstep here shall tread, 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps 

Or honor points the hallowed spot, 
Where valor proudly sleeps. 

On fame'’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouae of the dead.” 


DISUNION WAS WRONG 


Tt is right to say and to teach—for we can not fail to perceive— 
which side was right and which was wrong. It is right and fit that 
we should never fail to emphasize the fundamental fact that the sol- 
diers of the Union died for the eternal right. We all see and must 
teach that in the fall of the ramparts of the southern rebellion there 
melted away the mightiest conspiracy against the rights of man that 
the world ever saw. 

It was a conspiracy of intelligence and shrewdness; a conspiracy of 
refined skill and cultivated ability and signal sagacity; a conspiracy 
nurtured and fostered with care and with effort. It was an acknowl- 
edged attempt to divide the Union which had been based on the equality 
of man and the liberty of all and cemented by the shed blood of the 
forefathers ; it was a resort to, desperately, by force, erect an abnormal 
republic with corner stones of slavery; and, worse than all, it lured 
frank and faithful southern men and gallant and generous southern 
hearts to lend their aid to the ambitious. The best, truest, and most 
honest of southerners have fully realized the awful iniquity of the 
“lost cause,” and that any system that gives the lie to the Declaration 
of Independence and makes the Stars and Stripes an emblem of tyranny 
should be and is doomed to destruction in the infallible providence of 
Almighty God. I believe that the survivors of the deceived and de- 
luded men who in rank and file fought the battles and filled the ceme- 
terfes of the Confederacy have no disposition to dishonor the recon- 
structed Union or to glorify the secession which they now well know 
darkened their loved and lovely section. 

Congressman Harton W. SuMNers, of Dallas, Tex., the son of a Con- 
fedgrate soldier—eloquent son of a valiant sire—showed how fast the 
remnants of bitterness are dying out by an address he delivered to us 
in the House of Representatives on Grant's birthday, the 27th of April. 
1 quote from this tribute by a noble son of a noble sire: 

“I speak because I am a southern man, because I love my people 
of the South and am grateful to those who served them in the hour 


bravest, 


ocean ! 
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of their distress. In the darkest hour which ever hung its shadows 
over the Southland, General Grant was the friend of my people and 
the servant of the highest interest of my Nation, [Applause.] I speak 
because I love my Nation and its unity, my Nation and its people 
everywhere. I speak the gratitude of a southern man, and in behaif 
of my Nation I speak the profound appreciation of one who believes 
himself to be a patriot, through whose patriotism there runs no line 
of sectional cleavage. I honor the memory of Grant not only for the 
magnanimity shown Lee and his army at Appomattox, but when 
Lincoln had fallen General Grant was the only man in the Nation 
with the power to defend who had the purpose and the courage to 
defend those who had been the military leaders of the South, those 
whom the South, bieeding and exhausted, could no longer defend. 
Lincoln understood, but Lincoln was gone, 

“The South was helpless. There were many noble, generous men 
of position and influence in the North, but there was but one man left 
in all the broad confines of the Nation who both willed to protect 
and who had the power to protect my people and preserve for my 
Nation that thing of inestimable value, the possibility of that to which 
we have attained to-day, a Union; not of States held together by 
words and force merely but a union of people, of people so united in 
purpose, in interest, in love for each other, and in loyalty to a com- 
mon flag that no discord can penetrate their solidarity, even to test 
the strength of the Federal compact. [Applause.] This might have 
come in some other age, but Grant made that possibility for this 
generation. 

“We southern people recognize Grant as a great general, but it 
was not in military conflict that he was greatest. General Grant was 
a great military leader at Appomattox, but he was greater when the 
battle was over. [Applause.]” 

ALL ANIMOSITY ABANDONED 


And the day of animosity upon the part of the North is also, as it 
should be, forever gone. Let us never again cherish or foster such a 
feeling. Let us drop the rose of pity upon the grave of the impetuous 
southern youth. Let us remember that they sprang to the defense of 
their beloved fatherland only when their loved leaders cried, in the 
words of their old song, My Maryland, that “the despot’s heel is on 
thy shore.” Let us thank God to-day that never again shall there be 
fraternal war under the dome of the Union sky. When, at the age of 
7, I saw Jefferson Davis while he was in confinement at Fortress 
Monroe, I was informed that he would pay for his treason with his 
life, and all were convinced that he deserved it. Whatever may have 
been his deserts, I rejoice to-day that the American people displayed 
the Godlike attribute of mercy in his case, as well as in all others. 
That magnanimity astounded the world and must have been heralded 
with acclaim around the flashing throne where the angels stand. I 
devoutly believe that God punishes and rewards nations as well as 
individuals. I believe, as Lincoln did, that God permitted the scourge 
of war to continue until every cent of the treasure piled up by the 
bondsman’s 250 years of unrequited toil was lost to the South and 
until every drop of blood drawn by the lash was paid for by another 
drawn by the sword. And so I also believe that the mercy shown by 
the Union to the Union’s foes at the close of the Rebellion bas effectu- 
ally pled for this Nation at the mercy seat on high more than once 
since 1865, for the mighty word of the Maker of the Universe was 
pledged when he said, “ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, you know the story. After four years of 
toil and struggle and bloodshed, into the camp of the Army of the 
Potomac one bright morning walks with quiet manner “the real and 
genuine spirit of real and genuine war in the person of Ulysses S. 
Grant,” to quote Senator Chauncey M. Depew. 

Thirty days of tireless attack in Virginia; 30 nights of “By the 
left flank, march!" Then Richmond is ours and Lee has surrendered, 
the prisons are thrown open, and the rebel armies are paroled, the 
Union garrisons are withdrawn, and the bronzed faces are turned 
homeward, and the parade is on at Washington, and the thousands 
march down Pennsylvania Avenue before a million wondering lookers- 
on. At last the endless war has ended, the batteries are silent, the 
battle fields are deserted, the campfires are out; with their side arms 
and their horses the Confederates have gone back to the dust and the 
ashes of their ruined hearths, and the North begins to resound once 
more with all the tumult and all the bustle of all the arts of peace. 


THE SOLDIBRY OF 1561-—-WHO? 


Who were the 300,000 gallant souls who saw their homes no more? 
They lie to-day upon the distant field. After the passing of 60 years 
probably fifteen hundred thousand of the soldiers of the Union are in 
their graves, We should remember and honor them all. We should 
honor and praise to-day all who went forth to dare and die in that 
awful time. At their country’s call they left partisan zeal, business 
absorption, and the comforts of home to fight for the American ideal 
of citizenship. Sovereigns themselves, by divine right, they went 
forth, every man to defend his own particular kingdom. They were 
men of reading and thought, almost universally, and every bullet they 
fired was backed by an intelligent idea. That idea was gained before 
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the war commenced by discussion on the farm and in the workshop, 


and that discussion was continued everywhere until every man kuew 
exactly why he was fighting and what he was fighting for. Such a 


soldiery no other nation has ever evolved. 


| 
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SHALL WE FORGET? 

American citizenship came out of the roar and the clash and the 
smoke and the crash of combat unscathed and unsearred and un- 
blemished. Nay, more—-it came out enriched and adorned and em- | 
bellished and glorified For this citizenship the war was fought. It 


was an attribute of our united country. 
our compact body politic. 


It was an essential organ of 
It could not exist in a slave country. The 
country, as Lincoln believed and predicted, could not exist half slave 
and half Both slavery and this citizenship could 
It was Americanship was at stake, because American in- 
dividual liberty hung in the balance, because the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, with all its achievements and all its principles, was involved 
in the question, that the determined North faced and fought the fiery 
South and presented to the world the i861 
to 1865. 

But, fellow citizens, time heals all wounds, wipes out all old scores, 
obliterates all scars, mellows all discordant notes. 
erasing fingers over the memories of the recent past. He is effacing 
the lines drawn by a lately powerful hand. He is applying a soothing 
balm to feelings fiercely resentful only three decades ago. This is all 
right. But let him and he will complete his work. Oppose 
him not and the past is an empty dreanmn Utter no protest and with 
an enchanting chime of golden bells far up the glittering avenues of 
a glorious future, luring all to think only of wondrous things to come, 
he will entice us away from our trophies, from our songs, and even 
our graves. He will drown out the “ music of the boisterous drum and 
the silver voice of the heroic bugle” and will leave us not a melody, 
not a note by which to recall the visions of a past, which should be 
glorious alike to graybeards and to striplings and to Americans yet 
unborn. We must not permit it. 


free, not survive, 


because 


imposing panorama of 


He is passing his 


alone 


EDUCATION IN HISTORY 


By educating our youths we can prevent it. All our youths should 
hear and learn all that patriotism has done for America. The school 
children can not know too much of the history of freedom. There is 
room for improvement in this direction. In the city school of to-day, 
very often, only those children who reach the highest grades or 
rooms—which can be reached only’ after six or seven years of study 
in other books—are taught American history at all. Many children 
drop out of school and go to work before they reach these grades. In 
many a country school the close of the annual term finds the children 
who are studying history only as far along in the study as the events 
of the Revoiutionary War. In many high schools the dead languages 
and the sciences are taught much more than American history. In 
many of the 3,000 colleges and academies of the United States a youth 
receives six and seven years’ instruction in the language, literature, 
biography, and history of Rome and Greece, respectively, and only one 
year in American history and one year also in American or English 
literature. Of course, all the great universities furnish complete 
courses of study in history, but compdratively few go there or get that 
benefit. 

One of the inevitable results is that there are not a few Americans 
to-day who have not read American history enough, with its glorious 
facts and names, its dates and figures, to fully realize and appreciate 
what the veterans of our great wars have done, and to what extent 
they have preserved our country—our heritage of liberty—and made 
it what it is. 

THE PATRIOTISM OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


I would not for one moment underestimate or disparage the patriot- 
ism of our American youth. I have, on many occasions, witnessed its 
high flaming from thousands of hearts. I believe that an armed 
attack upon our American free institutions, our civil or religious liberty, 
or the honor of our beauteous banner of the starlit skies, would be 
answered by a rally of the people fully as grand, fully as resistless 
as was that of 55 years ago. 

I have no patience with anyone who will suggest, as some do, that 
if Grant had been killed at Vicksburg the great southern slave con- 
spiracy would have triumphed. In my humble opinion, such a triumph 
was not within the possibilities of Divine Providence. Such a disaster 
would simply have awakened this country to greater sacrifice, grea <r 
valor, and greater retribution than the year 1865 actually saw. God 
would have raised up another leader. And perbaps the hero of the 
march to the sea, Sherman, would have been the man; or perhaps it 


would have been the man who Grant said fm 1863 was fitted to com- | and along the Potomac and on the march from Atlanta to the sea 


mand any army, our own brilliant ind blessed and beloved John A. 
Logan ; or perhaps it would have been that other dauntless leader who 
rode down the Shenandoah Valley to glorious victory, even as in after 
years he rode to the rescue of flame-stricken Chicago, gallant Phil 
Sheridan. Heaven would not have deserted us. The God of hosts and 
battles was on our side. And, just as I have faith in the inspired 
patriotism of that time, so I have a supreme and serene faith and con- 
fidence in the patriotism of to-day, when it shall be called for. 


achievement. A 
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Ilowever, I feel sure it would be better far than present arrange- 
ments if every school child in the land were taught all that valor 
has done to establish and perpetuate this Republic, and to make it a 
Republic resplendent in beauty and grace and power, embracing a 
continent free religiously, free civilly, and free politically. Every boy 
and girl of 15 should know the names places which have made 
American bravery famous throughout orld, and which will cause 
it in the constellation of human 
of education in history can never be a loss. 
It the American citizen anxious, instead of indifferent, as 
to the management of the Government and the progress of the Nation, 
It will America from monopoly and Cesarism; it will it 
from socialism and secession; it will save it from centralization; it 
will save it from dissolution; it will save it from cowardly diplomacy ; 
it will save it from contemptible stinginess; it wil. save it from avarice 
and vice and war. It will make us rich and peaceful and contented; 
it will promote philanthropy and benevolence and generosity; it will 
help to abolish misery and want and woe; it will help to establish 
perpetual happiness. We must educatd, educate, educate, 


and 
the w 
to blaze in splendor forever highest 
course 
will make 


save save 


PRESERVATION OF OUR MEMORIES 


There is no spot to which the high hopes and boundless aspirations 
of the coming manhood of our matchless realm can more properly 
come than to the quiet glen where sleep our fallen brave, or to the 
printed page, which, with equal silence but with more eloquence, tells 
of their historic valor. There may be found inspiration for the 
sublimest work of the loftiest intellect and the most noble aim. 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for his 
friend.” The chivalrous Knights of the Temple bore upon their stream 
ing banners in- crusading times, across the sands of Palestine, a cross 
and this legend, “In hoe signo “Ky this sign shalt thou 
conquer "’—and by these sacrifices and graves of our soldier dead, by 
the memories they awaken, and by the daring they inspire we shall 
conquer time’s ruthlessness and youth's thoughtlessness. We will roll 
back oblivion and lead forgetfulness captive; we will convince ambition 
and promising hope that there are examples worthy of them all; and 
we will see to it that the flame of patriotism expires not on our 
Nation's altars. 

Oh, the 2,600,000 Unton soldiers are 
least 2,600,000 sons survive and as many daughters. They know 
the promise made in that mighty time. They know it, and will 
that it is kept—kept by legislators not faithless, if we who are 
fail now to keep the faith. And the more than 2,000,000 who have 
gone; do they not know? It is recorded in Holy Writ that when the 
young man had doubts and said “Alas, my Master, what shall we do?” 


vinces ” 


reduced to a handful, but at 
of 
gee 
here 


God, at the prayer of a prophet, opened the eyes of the young man, 
“And beheld, the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire, 
‘round about Elisha.” So, at this hour I can not fall to belleve the 


millions who have marched to glory are leaning over the battlements 


| of heaven watching us, observing our conduct, as we are now called 





upon to keep the faith. 

They were all assured that their widows and orphans would 
protected from want and privation. They did not go into battle 
even unto death—thinking about their paltry pay of $13 per month; 
but they did do battle and dare and die for Union and for liberty, 
consoled and comforted by the assurance, pressed warm against their 
hearts, that no wife or child should ever be neglected by the divinely 


be 


guided, the superb, and sublime American people. They had that 
assurance from Lincoln, and Grant, and Logan, and Sherman, and 
Sheridan, and Congress after Congress; solemn oaths, made and 


accepted, in your name and mine. I would put my hand in the fire 
before I would be recreant to that oath of our fathers. 

The obligation can never be paid. The valor of Belleau Wood was 
valor, indeed; but so was the valor of Shiloh. The valor of Verdun 
and of the Argonne in 1918 was valor, indeed; but so was the valor 
of Gettysburg. ‘The valor of the Marne was valor, indeed; but so 
was the valor of the Potomac. We all realize the meaning of Bunker 
Hill and Long Island and Valley Forge and Saratoga and York 
town; of Winfield Scott at Londys Lane and Commodore McDonough 
on Lake Champlain and of old Andrew Jackson behind the cotton 
bales of New Orleans; of Palo Alto and Resaca; of Buena Vista and 
Monterey; of Chapultepec and Old Mexico; of George Dewey at 
Manila, and Sampson and Schley at Santiago, and of the marines 
at Guantanamo, and of the boys at San Juan Hill; from Bunker Hill 
to San Juan Hill, I love to call the whole glorious roll; thank God, 
nobody can call that glorious roll but an American! And we have 
added our boys’ valor in France. But, forget it not, the bravery of 
Americans at Donelson and Shiloh and Vicksburg and Gettysburg 


wrote the name of American valor so high on the dome of the temple 
of fame that the kings and the emperors and the sultans and the 
czars and the mikadoes have kept off of us for 55 years. And there 
was valor on both sides—the side of the North and the side of the 
South. When the determined North fought the fiery South, it was 
Greek meeting Greek, so to speak—it was fighting, indeed. That 
fighting I do not refer to from any sectional animosity—if I were to 
do so at this late date, I should be ashamed of myself. It is too late 
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in the day. But it Is not too late to show that we are still grateful. 
The sacrifices of that day were sublime sacrifices, They were made 
for you and me, 
CLOSING WORDS 
I know no better way, fellow citizens, in which we can render to 
Union soldiers an adequate acknowledgment than by emulation of their 


devotion, as shown by their sacrifices and services. Those who died 
did not die to secure our compliments, They did not shed their life- 
blood to obtain our flowers. They died to make us the freest, man- 


Hest, mightiest in all Christendom. If we fail to cherish, to 
exalt, and to exemplify the ideal they warred for, we will be guilty 
of the basest ingratitude. The word or the token we bring and leave 
to-day, with all its feeling, all its symbolism, all its beauty, 
not crown, does not complete our duty. We must finish the 


race 


does 
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unfinished work these men, after nobly carrying it on as far as it lay | 


in their power to do, laid down, 

Their ‘mortal efforts have ceased, but the influence and spirit 
of their work and example are with and about us still, and afford us 
the eloquent inducement and the most powerful incentive to 
consecrate ourselves with renewed devotion to the glorious cause for 
which they died—the upbuilding of American nationality, the eleva- 
tion of American character, the firm establishment of equal rights. 


most 


JUNE 21 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Report of the Committee on Rules to accompany H. Res. 303, for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12065) to amend the interstate com- 
merce act and the transportation act of 1920, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROPOSED MISSOURI-ARKANSAS FLOOD-CONTROL 
: DISTRICT 


Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on flood control. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on flood control. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, these remarks relate 
to House bill 12803, a bill now pending in this House and 


| Which will be pushed at the December session of this Congress. 


We are surrounded and confronted with civic duties. It is not with 
us now as with our dead, There is no present occasion for our ; 
military services, but we have domestic responsibilities and social 


obligations, duties to the law and to the young, to labor and to com- 
to government and religion, and to the oppressed of the world, 
which are peculiar to no one of us but applicable to all. If we meet 
these duties and perform them, doing the right as God gives us to 
the right, we will not dishonor “our dead.” But if corruption 
rules in our municipal councils, if immorality pervades our society, 
if hypocrisy disgraces our religion, if treason is preferred to patriot- 
ism, if the community honors the dastard above the hero, then these 
dead men-—-our soldier dead—are insulted, their memory is mocked, 
and their gfaves are dishonored. 

1 am satisfied that America is doing her best to-day to inculcate 
and encourage a high type of citizenship. 
to-day that the people of this country are highly resolved never to for- 
get and never to belittle or belie the principles for which our warriors 
battled and gave up their precious lives. I have great hopes that 
the citizenship they cherished will be more and more, from year to 
year, honored and ennobled by their fellow countrymen, 


meree, 


Bee 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. CRISP. 
sider a Senate amendment to a House bill, H. R. 9833, which 
has just come over. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous Consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 9833, 
and agree to the Senate amendment. The Clerk will report the 
bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9883) to amend section 6 of the act of May 29, 1884, 


While it was introduced by myself, yet it was prepared and 
introduced after a great deal of consultation and counsel with 
Members of Congress in the line of territory between New 
Orleans and North Dakota. That group of Congressmen has 
given especial consideration, of course, to the problems of the 
territory in question, which may be accurately stated as com- 
prising the watershed from the highlands of the Rocky Moun- 


| tains east to the Missourkand Arkansas Rivers, in dimension 


in the neighborhood 
wide. 


of 2,000 miles long and over 1,200 miles 
The melting snows of the mountains and of the Plains 


| country and the spring and summer rains throughout the ter- 


I am firm in the faith | 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- | 


creating the Bureau of Animal Industry, by striking out the proviso in | 


section 6 of said act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER... The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

IMPORTATION OF MILK AND CREAM 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules. The Clerk 
will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Report of the Committee on Rules to accompany H, Res. 302, for 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11768) to regulate the importation 
of milk and cream into the United States for the purpose of promoting 
the dairy industry of the United States and protecting the public health, 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed. . 
AMENDMENT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT AND THE TRANS- 

PORTATION ACT OF 1920 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit another privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York submits 
a privileged report from the Committee on Rules. The Clerk 
will report it. 


ritory rush east to the rivers I have named and numerous other 
rivers that cross the strip in question, and in bad flood years 
cause untold damage to farms and cities, especially below the 
St. Louis country in the Mississippi. 

There is a history of untold harm and damage that deals 
with these watercourses; of rich farms that have disappeared 
almost in a night; of bridges and public railroads that have 
been destroyed; of communities isolated; of immense levees 
washed away and hundreds of millions of dollars disappearing 
in the swirling torrents; of constant menace to States, farms, 
and cities; of National, State, and individual aid to relieve 
suffering and to rebuild that which was destroyed by the floeds 
of this district in hundreds of millions of dollars. Also in 
the history of this district must be written the story of lack 
of water in the soil in many parts of it. Although water in 
abundance at seasonable times is rushing by in the rivers that 
cross the district, if properly taken possession of and ap- 
plied would be its greatest blessing instead of its greatest 
menace. There are three great powers that should work to- 
gether. The first is soil, which is splendidly in abundance; 
the second is sunshine, so splendidly common to our whole 
country ; and the third the flood waters all waiting to be har- 
nessed by men and to make this country that I have de- 
scribed the paradise of the world, as far as agriculture and 
all that follows prosperous agriculture can make it. 

The western portion, east of the mountains, of the territory 
I have described is deficient in ample rainfall. There are hun- 
dreds of millions of acres of this Great Plains country that 


| have never been wet down since the white man first came to it. 


During years of excessive heat the water of the topsoil is 
drawn from it and the crops are a failure. On these table- 
lands clovers and alfalfas, where irrigation is not afforded, 


‘can not be successfully grown and the soil is losing its fer- 


a 


tility. This lack of moisture is the cause of the hot winds, 
the failure of crops, the breeding of grasshoppers. All that 
has been stated here is the history of the western portion of 
the Great Plains country, that is the greatest agricultural 
community the world has ever known. 

From the mountains to the rivers at the east there is a fall 
from 4 to 8 feet to the mile, which fall assures the success of 
engineering that will make successful the efforts of man to place 
these flood waters where nature has provided a wonderful 
storage place for them, and that is in the soil of the western 
side of the strip. 

Throughout this strip from north to south, east of the moun- 
tains, are more than enough reservoir sites in which to place 
the flood waters, at their crest, and from‘ which, by reason of 
the fall of the country to the eastward, to send the water into 
the soil I have described to you. 

The engineers of the War Department, who are trained in our 
water questions, have stated that the great floods of 1912 and 
1913 concentrated south of St. Louis and the Arkansas River 
some 70,000,000 acre-feet of water more than the levees would 
hold. It follows if 150,000,000 acre-feet of water could be 
withdrawn from the crest of the floods that the levees on the 
lower Mississippi would be found more than ample and this 
menace to the Southland would cease. 











Three feet In depth of dry soil holds more than a foot in 
depth of water. Six feet more than 2% feet of water, 

It follows that if this water should be placed in the soils 
of the table-land that the rainfall already known to the district 
and natural to it will give a full croppage to the farms. That 
clovers and alfalfas can be luxuriantly grown, and hot winds 
and the breeding of grasshoppers, that destroy crops, will cease. 
This year, it might be well to interject, there are millions of 
acres of the finest soil the croppage of which will never be 
harvested because of the lack of this water; and the chances 
are that the Nation will pay more in added prices than the 
entire cost of this improvement will amount to, that is meditated 
in this statement, before another harvest year. 

It has been demonstrated by developed works on the district 
that waters placed in the soil return again to adjacent streams 
and rivers, thus stabilizing the flow of the streams at later 
periods than when the crest of the flood waters was withdrawn. 
The wonderful impetus to navigation and to commerce that 
would follow constant rivers of ample flow need but be suggested 
to those who are searching to solve our national problems. 
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The problems of this district in question are national ones. | 
They do not call for oral rhapsodies in speech to glorify the | 


farmer or his calling. This section of the country that I am 
referring to has been injured the most by the Panama Canal 
and by exorbitant freight rates, by the criminal contraction of 
currency and credits. All other sections of the country seem 
to be under the peculiar fostering care of the Government. 
The hope is in the minds of those who have given voicement 
to this bill now discussed that it will arouse public sentiment 


| may have an opportunity to familiarize themselves wish 


generally; that it will awaken the hope and courage of those 


of our western country immediately interested and on full 
inquiry a plan will be developed that will be efficient for its 
designed purposes. 

A reading of the bill in question will make known that it 
calls for an efficient commission to take charge of the district 
and its problems, to study them, to present to Congress a con- 
creted plan for efficient action to the end that reasonably aud 
seasonably the great work meditated by the bill, if found effi- 
cient by our commission, shall be carried out. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. AtmMon] for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I trust that my silence on the 
subject of Muscle Shoals recently has not been construed by 
my friends and colleagues as meaning that I am not still in 
favor of the utilization of Muscle Shoals for national defense 
and the production of a higher grade and cheaper fertilizer for 
the American farmers. [Applause.] 

Due no doubt to the fact that I represent the district in 
which Muscle Shoals is located, many of my friends and col- 
leagues have asked me recently about the leases which have 
been proposed and which one I favor. Also why this legisla- 
tion was not acted on at this session. This is my explanation 
for asking time to make a brief statement on the subject at 
this time. 

What I shall say is in no way influenced by any favoritism 
for or prejudice against any of the companies concerned, but 
purely by the provisions of the proposed leases. 

At the outset I will say that I favor the offer of the Air 
Nitrates Corporation and American Cyanamid Co. and am op- 
posed to the offer of the Alabama Power Co. and its associated 
power companies. [Applause.] 

It is now evident that there will be no legislation enacted at 
this session providing for a proper lease and the operation of 
Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of fertilizer. I regret this 
exceedingly. It will be a distinct disappointment to the coun- 
try, especially those engaged in farming. They are tired of 
the delay. 

On April 26, about 60 days ago, the joint congressional com- 
mittee appointed to receive offers for a 50-year lease of Muscle 
Shoals made their report after a brief and hurried examina- 
tion of about a dozen offers submitted. To the utter surprise, 
disappointment, and, I might say, astonishment of most of 
those who were interested in and familiar with the sabject, 
especially the farmers and their organizations, a majority of 
the committee recommended the acceptance of the offer «f the 
Associated Power Companies. This report met with very gen- 
and widespread protest and disapproval. A minority of the 
committee favored the offer of the American Cyanamid Co. 
On the same day bills were introduced in the Senate and 
House by members of the joint committee providing for the 
acceptance of the offer of the power companies. A few days 
later a bill, or rather an amendment, was introduced in the 
Senate providing for the acceptance of the offer of the Cyan- 
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amid Co, to be offered as a substitute for the power companies’ 
bill when it is considered by the Senate. 

I have to-day introduced a bill in the House—H. R. 12951— 
providing for the acceptance of the offer of the Air Nitrates 
Corporation and the American Cyanamid Co., which will be 
offered as a substitute for the Associated Power Co.'s bill (CH. R. 
11602) when it is considered, unless in the meantime a better 
offer should be made by Henry Ford or some one else. The 
offer of the American Cyanamid Co. may be amended in some 
respects before it is offered as a substitute for the power com- 
panies’ bill. 

While these bills have been on the calendars of the Senate 
and House for about 60 days, no effort has been made, as far 
as I am advised by the authors or anyone else, to have them 
considered in either the House or the Senate. The leaders of 
the Republican majority in Congress who determine which bills 
shall be considered before adjournment are now arranging to 
adjourn within the next few days without taking any action 
on Muscle Shoals bills. This means that they will go ovet 
until next This no doubt is due to the opposition 
which has been manifested throughout the country, and espe- 
cially by the farm organizations, to the power companies’ offer. 

I have introduced at this time the bill providing fer the 
acceptance of the offer of the Air Nitrates Corporation and 
American Cyanamid Co. so that the Members of the 


session, 


Tiouse 
its 
provisions, 

I will not take the time of the House just now, on the eve of 
adjournment, to enter into a full discussion of the provisions 
of these two offers, but will only make a brief statement of 
some of my reasons for opposing one and favoring the other. 

There are two points of view that might be taken regarding 
the Muscle Shoals development. The first is to secure the 
greatest possible financial return to the Government for its 


investment; second, to use the investment at Muscle Shoals 
to secure the greatest service to the Government from the 


standpoint of national defense and to agriculture in the pro- 
duction of cheaper nitrogen fertilizer materia!s, and a financial 
return that will pay interest on the fair cost of the develop- 
ment and amortize the entire investment, 

Under the first policy you can not secure the service of 
national defense and to agriculture which is dependent upon 
cheap power. The public utility group selling power can 
probably pay more to the Government than any other group, 
for whatever they pay the Government is passed on to the con- 
sumers of power. 

Mr. WYANT. 
for a question? 

Mr. ALMON. Not now, please. 

The adopted policy of Congress at Muscle Shoals has been 
ove designed to secure national defense and service to agricul- 
ture and on this basis the proposal of the power companies 
should be rejected for the following reasons: 

1. Under the power companies’ proposal separate companies 
take over under separate leases the power properties and the 
nitrate properties which results in a divided responsibility and 
opens the possibility of the power lease being continued even 
after a failure of the fertilizer company to fulfill its obligation. 

2. There is no definite guarantee to produce any fixed amount 
of fertilizer. The proposal merely agrees to build plants of a 
certain capacity but carefully avoids guaranteeing production 
of any definite amount. 

8. The fertilizer is to be produced by a new process which has 
never been operated in the United States in the manufacture of 
fertilizer, and the proposed lease provides that if this process 
fails the company will then secure some other process “as 
soon as practicable.” This means, in simple language, merely 
an experiment with a new process, and if it fails, no fertilizer. 

4. The lease provides no amortization feature to repay the 
Government for its expenditure and eventually wipe out the 
investment. 

5. The nitrogen plants are not limited to fertilizer produc- 
tion, but may make other fixed products not usable as fertilizer. 

6. The farmer board has deteriorated to a mere figurehead 
with no power and no responsibility, and as set up is no longer 
truly representative of agriculture. 

7. “Cost plus 8 per cent profit” is a very uncertain ex- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 


‘. 
pression and entirely different for “cost plus 8 per cent.” 

8. The entire cost of maintaining the leased properties is 
included in the cost of fertilizer, even though piant No. 2 is 
not to be used in its manufacture. 

9. Instead of being a definite lease, as the resolution re- 
quires, and final as approved by Congress, the power group 
has presented merely a general proposal that may be inter- 
preted in various ways in the definite lease to be drawn up 
after Congress has acted. 
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10. This proposal is made by an interest that is entirely un- 
familiar with the fertilizer business and has repeatedly re- 
fused to engage in it at Muscle Shoals. Their interest lies in 
power development, and it is but natural that their efforts 
would be along the line of power development for public- 
utility service. 

A majority of the joint committee seems to have overlooked 
the dangers concealed in the phraseology of the offer of the 
associated power companies, which are easily discovered by a 
careful analysis of their proposal. Let me suggest that you 
earefully study the very able minority report made by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James], a member of the joint 
committee, and when you do I believe that you will agree at 
once that the offer of the combined power companies should be 
rejected. 

It is well known to all who are familiar with the history of 
Muscle Shoals that this amalgamated power interest does not 
want nor expect to make fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, and would 
not have submitted this pretended offer to make fertilizer if it 
had not been necessary in order to secure the power. It is but 
another effort on their part to convert Muscle Shoals into a 
power project and in that way complete their power monopoly 
in the Southern and Southeastern States, and at the same time 
perpetuate for all time their sister trust—the American Fer- 
tilizer Trust—thereby closing the door for all time against the 
hope of the consumers of power for lower rates and the Ameri- 
can farmer for cheaper fertilizer, one of the greatest needs of 
the farmer in this day and time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr, BYRNS. 
time of the gentleman 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ALMON, The offer of these 13 associated power com- 
panies shows on its face that it is a trust. It is the: same 
financial interest, together with the fertilizer interest, that 
defeated the offer of Henry Ford for Muscle Shoals. The Ala- 
bama Power Co. is now getting the power at the Government's 
Muscle Shoals Dam at 2 mills per kilowatt-hour and charging 
the domestic consumer in that community 10 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. Do you wonder that we oppose their offer? Do 
you wonder that the farmers, through their organizations, are 
~ protesting when they are threatened with a continuation of 
the burdens placed upon them by the Chilean Nitrate Trust? 
They very properly look to Muscle Shoals as their only hope 
for cheaper fertilizer. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
from Alabama be extended for five 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO, OFFER 


As IT have said, neither of the 13 associated power companies 
has ever made any fertilizer, while the American Cyanamid 
Co., through its subsidiary, the Air Nitrates Corporation, de- 
signed and built the great nitrate plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, 
and is now producing 28,000 tons of fixed nitrogen annually 
in its own plants, and also large quantities of very concen- 
trated fertilizer. The Cyanamid Co. guarantees to begin with 
a unit of 10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per annum at Muscle 
Shoals and increase it to 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per 
annum within the time and under the terms set out in the 
proposed lease. It is a real offer to make nitrogen for the 
Government in war times and fertilizer for the farmers in 
peace times in a businesslike and practicable way. It also 
provides an amortization plan to repay the Government for 
its expenditures. 

The farm board which this company proposes would. consist 
of nine members—two selected by the company, seven appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate from lists sub- 
mitted by the American Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Grange, and the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union. 


SURPLUS POWER 


As to the surplus power, the proposed lease contains the fol- 
lowing provisions, viz: 

The lessee covenants and agrees that the electric power obtained 
by it from said demised premises to the,extent that said power is not 
required for such production of said concentrated fertilizer and/or 
such operation of said locks and/or is not used by the lessee or said 
American Cyanamid Co. and/or a subsidiary corporation of either of 
said corporations in local industry at or near Muscle Shoals, will be 
disposed of by the lessee for use in local industry at or near Muscle 
Shoals and/or for the purpose of distribution (subject to the applicable 
State and Federal laws) in Alabama and other States to which such 
electric power may reasonably be transmitted, 
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The offer of the American Cyanamfd Co. also provides plans 
for the construction of Dam No. 3 on the Tennessee River and 
Cove Creek Dam, and other dams on the Clinch River in the 
manner set out in the proposed lease. 

While according to the majority report of the joint congres- 
sional committee it is shown that the rentals to be paid the 
Government by the associated power companies will be more 
than would be paid by the Cyanamid Co., still it should be 
remembered that the Cyanamid Co. burdens itself with a real 
guaranty to make fertilizer, and if it fails will forfeit its large 
investments, while the power companies pass their high rentals 
on to their consumers. , 

There is no reason for the Government capitalizing Muscle 
Shoals in order to get back the amount invested any more than 
from a battleship or a submarine. It should be devoted to 
national defense and the production of fertilizer and let the 
people secure returns for the investment in a better grade and 
cheaper fertilizer with which to replenish the soil. [Applause.] 
It is a mistake to weigh a mere money offer against a great 
service ‘which Muscle Shoals can render if devoted to the pur- 
poses provided in the terms of section 124 of the national de- 
fense act which authorizes this development, viz, national de- 
fense and fertilizer. ; 

The offer of the American Cyanamid Co. is more nearly the 
kind and in a class with the offer that was made by Henry 
Ford than any other that has been submitted. The Ford offer 
was accepted by the House at the last session by an everwhelm- 
ing majority. The bill of the American Cynamid Co. will no 
doubt be substituted for that of the Alabama Power Co. and 
its 12 affiliated power companies when considered in the House 
by just as big a majority as was cast for the Ford bill. [Ap- 
plause. ] : 

COAL INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BoyLtan] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
was rather amazed last week when a statement was made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce that there would be no coal legislation during this ses- 
sion of the Congress. I was particularly amazed when I recol- 
lected that a statement had been made by the committee that 
a bill would be reported before the House adjourned. But now 
we are told it will go over until the next session in December, 
which, of course, will mean the passing of another year with- 
out anything being done by the Congress. 

Naturally that gives rise to a question; no doubt that ques- 
tion is in all of your minds, and no doubt every one of you is 
asking that question, and that question is: Who controls this 
Congress? Do the American people control it or is it controlled 
by the coal interests of the United States? They must be 
pretty powerful when they can delay legislation for a year or 
maybe two yeurs or several years, which gives rise, then, to 
the answer to the question: That the coal barons, particularly 
of the hard-coal fields of Pennsylvania, control the Congress 
and its action. Are they afraid to legislate on coal or is it 
due to the large sums of money contributed by these coal 
barons in a recent primary election in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania? If that is not the reason, what is the reason? Is it 
a defiance of the American people in favor of entrenched 
eapital? Apparently it is. 

Only four months ago we had thousands of petitions sent to 
us from the citizens of the Northern and Hastern States asking 
that something be done about this coal situation, yet have we 
forgotten, now that the ides of June are upon us and now 
that the hot sun of the city of Washington makes living here 
so pleasant, do we no longer think of coai? Are our memories 
so short that we have forgotten the sufferings and the hard- 
ships of the winter? 

I feel this Congress should not adjourn and I shall, for one, 
oppose the adjournment of it until something is done on coal 
for the people of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN, Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Maybe the President does not 
want anything dohe on coal. He sent in a message last De- 
cember asking for legislation, but we have not heard from him 
since, 

Mr. BOYLAN. 
dent. 


Well, I am one who believes in the Presi- 
I think he is honest, and I think he wants to do some- 
thing, because here is what he suid in his message: 


At the present time the National Government has little or no author- 


ity to deal with this vital necessity of the life of the country. It has 
permitted itself to remain so powerless that its only attitude must be 
humble supplication. Authority should be lodged with the President 
and the Departments of Commerce and Labor, giving them power to 








. 
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deal with an emergency. They should be able to appoint temporary 
boards — 

And so forth. That is what the President said. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. 
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Mr. KINDRED. Certainly. 


Mr. BOYLAN. And not only that, but it has increased the 


| diseases of the respiratory organs to such an extent that the 


dictating the program of the Congress to-day, and if that is so, | 


why does he not take a hand and demand that Congress enact 
coal legislation? 

Mr. BOYLAN. The only answer to that is that Congress now 
seems to be under the dictation of the leaders and they are 
dictating to him. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. 
dictating to him. 

Mr. BOYLAN. That I do not know, but as a general propo- 
sition if the President wants something, his party being in 
power, he ought to get it. Are they afraid to trust the Presi- 
dent? Are you afraid to trust your President? I have confi- 
dence in him and I would trust him on coal legislation, yet you 
seem to be afraid to trust the President elected by your party. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Why should they trust the 
President when everyone who was trusting him is getting licked 
all over the country? Maybe that is the reason. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Of course, then, if they have withdrawn their 
love and affection from the President a statement should be 
made to that effect, so that we may not be laboring under any 
delusions. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am intersted in the gentleman’s state- 
ment that he will oppose adjournment unless there is coal legis- 
lation. I made that statement myself some weeks ago. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I congratulate the gentleman on it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to put this practical ques- 
tion to the gentleman: In view of the action of the committee 
having coal legislation in charge, what move would the gentle- 
man suggest of a practical nature in order to bring coal legisla- 
tion before this House? 

Mr. BOYLAN. 
war horse. He is conversant with the rules and the formulas 


But the farm leaders are not 


of legislation, and the gentleman knows that that comunittee, | : 
| has expired. 


together with every other committee, is only the servant of 
this House; that it is not the master of it. It is only the 
servant of the House, and the House has the power to take 
proper action. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman. says the committee is 
the servant of the House? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Absolutely. All committees are the servants 
of the House. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Let me suggest to the gentleman that 
the committee might be called the servant of the coal barons, 

Mr. BOYLAN. Then I agree with the definition of the gen- 
tleman, that they are the servants of the coal barons, judging by 
the action they have taken with reference to this legislation. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I want to say to the gentleman 
that if Governor Smith, in New York State, can make a Re- 
publican legislature function, then it is within the power of 
a Republican President to make this Congress function for the 
people; and if he will invite this committee down to the White 
House and tell the members of it that they have a responsibil- 
ity they will do something. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOYLAN. Absolutely; and there is no question about 
it, because the President is the leader of his party, unless the 
party repudiates him, and to date they have not done so. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. In the House recently there has been an 
attempt to prove it was easy to burn soft coal, and that it did 
not entail any expensive trouble. Is it not a fact that it will 
entail so much expense, so much trouble, and so much loss 
to our consumers that they can not burn soft coal without 
going to millions of dollars worth of expense? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Absolutely. The gentleman’s statement is 
correct. Furthermore, I want to say to the House that I 
bought some soft coal in New York City at the end of the 
winter season, and paid $26 a ton for it, and after a couple of fires 
were made I had to stop the use of it because everybody in the 
house was suffocated by the fumes and gases from the soft coal. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is it not true that in a city like the city of 
New York it seriously affects the public health of its citizens? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Absolutely, and a distinguished medical au- 
thority such as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Kinprep] 
knows it has affected the public heaith of the citizens of New 
York. 


But is it not a fact that he is physicians of our State and city have raised a uniform objee- 


tion to its use, 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. As the gentleman and the Members of the 
House know, the folks who live in Pittsburgh and throuzhout 
the Ohio Valley have been using soft coal and I suspect have 
been breathing these fumes for a century, and 1 do not chink 
they have suffered any more with respiratory diseases than 
people almost anywhere else, and yet they use nothing else 
but bituminous coal, 

Mr. BOYLAN. I think the gentleman will remember, how 
ever, that in those cities the people are equipped to burn soft 
coal. They have stoves and furnaces that are particularly 
adapted to its use. In addition to that, as I understand it. you 
have screens on the chimneys and smokestacks that protect 
against the diffusion of these particles in the air. We have 
not those things in the East. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am quite in sympathy with the treuble 


| about which the gentleman is complaining, but I am quite 


anxious to know what remedy the gentleman would suzgest. 
The gentleman certainly would not suggest that the House 
should pass legislation that would say to the coal miner, “ You 
have got to go down and mine coal whether you want to do it 
or not”? 

Mr. BOYLAN. In answer to that question, let me say ‘o the 
gentleman that I was asked that question at the hearing be- 
fore the committee. I had conversed with men familiar with 
the conditions in the anthracite regions, and I asked then. that 
very same question—in case of an emergency would the miners 
go to work at the request of the President—and the answer in 


| every case was, “ Yes; they would go to work at the request of 


The gentleman is an old and experienced | 


th® President.” 
Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If the gentleman from New York 
will permit, I want to say in answer to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Murpuy) that the President of the United States, 
the President of his party, has indicated what Congress ought 
to do. If the President is entirely wrong, if he is inane on 
this subject, why do you follow him at all? 

Mr. MURPHY. I would like to say, if the gentleman will 
permit : 

Mr. BOYLAN, Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. That the question of anthracite coal mining 
and the question of bituminous coal mining are two separate 
and distinct questions, and if you folks would separate those 
questions and settle the question with reference to anthracite 
coal, we from Ohio, Virginia, and the rest of the bituminous 
coal-mining district, will subside and let you go ahead. The 
fact of the matter is that our men who are mining coal are 
going bankrupt and you certainly would not want to put further 
burdens upon them. The miners of Ohio, West Virginia, and 
elsewhere, as well as the operators, are satisfied to let condi- 
tions go ahead and do the best they can, but they do not want 
the folks in the East to put more fetters on them when they 
are making a struggle for existence. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Let me ask the gentleman a question: What 
are you going to say to the President, the leader of your party, 
who sent this message to you? If you fail to do anything, what 
is going to be your answer to him? 

Mr. MURPHY. I will say to the gentleman 

Mr. BOYLAN. Do not say it to me; say it to the President. 
What are you going to say to the President? 

Mr. MURPHY. I will say it to the gentleman, and then if 
the President wants to read it, he may. The President has to 
listen to bunk just like the rest of us every day when you folks 
who do not know anything about the coal business attempt to 
tell us all about our own business. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Then I gather from the gentleman's remarks 
that they going to give the administration some bunk? 

Mr. MURPHY. You have been using bunk and you have 
been giving the President bunk on the coal question. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman from Ohio is now 
on record that the President is transmitting to the Congress 
nothing but bunk. I have always been of that opinion myself. 
{ Appiause. ] 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman from New York. will 
permit, I do not think the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Murpuy] 
intended to convey that impression to the House in the re- 
marks he just made, so we are going to overlook that; but I 
think the gentleman made a very important point which I 
would like to have the gentleman’s view on, namely, that there 
is no relationship between the soft-coal industry and the 
anthracite-coal industry. Is there not, however, plenty of 
evidence before us here in the House at the present time that 
there is a combination of the soft-coal people with the hard- 
coal peopie to prevent legislation at the present session? 

Mr. BOYLAN, Absolutely. There is every evidence of that. 
| Applause. | 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes; although I have only a couple of min- 
utes remaining, and I must decline to yield further. 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] quite well understands that-in the soft-coal indus- 
try I have one county in my district where there are 300 sepa- 
rate and distinct mining operations, and they are not in a com- 
bination and could not make a contract touching—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. I say again, Mr. Speaker, that the soft- 
coal interests in this House have combined with the hard-coal 
interests here to prevent legislation coming up at this session. 
[Applause. } ° 

Mr. BOYLAN. 

Mr. MURPHY, 


They have, absolutely. 
Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Oh, yes; what is it? 

Mr. MURPHY. The statement just made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is not quite correct 

Mr. TREADWAY. I beg to differ from the gentleman; it is 
correct, 

Mr. MURPHY. 
proof— - co 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘There is absolute proof of it here in the 
House, in the attitude of the Members from the coal-producing 
districts. 

Mr. MURPHY. 
coal interests—— 

The SPEAKER. 
has again expired. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, my five minutes have been taken 
up with questions by these gentlemen 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York may have five additional minutes. 
I want to talk for a minute myself. [Laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, before we proceed with this 
publie disorder may we not have better order in the House? 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman from Maine characterizes it 
as public disorder because some one steps on the fioor to refute 
some things that have been said concerning the coal question 
in the House. It is a matter in which we take a great interest, 
and no one has dared to say anything about it; but to-day you 
are at it again. I am on the floor as one representing the soft- 
coal interests and asking you to separate the issue if you have 
an issue. Do you know what it is? Do not drag in men who 
have gone bankrupt in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, under these 
regulations by law. We have too much regulation. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The gentleman says, “ We are at it again.” 
I am glad to be at it again. I am glad to be at it for the 
American people; I am glad to stand here and take up the 
cudgels for the man who is not able to come here. I am glad 
to represent these helpless people; I am glad to represent the 
people of America without fee and without emolument of any 
kind. [Applause.] I am glad to stand here in their forum 
and speak a word for them in order that their health and the 
health of their children may be preserved, in erder that they 
may not die from lack of heat and the deprivation of the 
necessities of life such as I have seen in the great city of New 
York and as other men have seen in the great cities of the 
North and the East. I am glad to say I do not speak for the 
coal barons; I never want to speak for them. I am satisfied 
to speak for the plain American people. TApplause.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if the bankrupt coal people in the district of the gentle- 
man from Ohio are going to join the bankrupt farmers in a 
pean of praise to the administration. 


It is not correct, because there is not 


I will state to the Mouse on behalf of the 


The time of the gentleman from New York 
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Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I will say to the gentleman that I am rep- 
resenting 20,000 idle coal miners in one county in my district. 

Mr. BOYLAN. How many coal barons, 309? 

Mr. MURPHY. There are no coal barons there, they have 
been regulated and robbed so much that they are not coal 
barons. It is not the coal men who go under the ground to 
dig it. You can buy coal on board the cars in my district for 
less than $2 a ton. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Well, you can not buy it in New York City 
for that, and some paid as high as $40 last winter. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am talking about the men who dig the 
coal. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I am for the men who dig the coal. 

Mr. MURPHY. The trouble is with your coal barons in the 
city of New York. There is where the trouble is. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I admit that after they accumulate a fortune 
they go to our city in order to secure the beneficent influence 
of its culture. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the coal barons live in our city, they 
do not send the gentleman from New York nor me to Congress. 

Mr. BOYLAN. They do not. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. . 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman from Ohio talks about 20,000 
idle coal miners in his district—that does not square with the 
statement that was made that there was no unemployment 
and that all was prosperity under the Republican administra- 
tion. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I will. 

Mr. KINDRED. Would not the gentleman from New York 
disclaim here and now that the coal barons sent any Democratic 
Members to Congress from New York City? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Indeed I will. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would like to read an editorial 
from the New York World of June 16, 1926. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the majority leader, 
I present a privileged resolution, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 35 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be authorized to close the present session by adjourning 
their respective Houses on the 30th day of June, 1926, at 5 o’clock p. m. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is that resolution subject to debate? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to argue that point. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to argue the matter. I am 
making a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SNELL. I maintain that it is not debatable. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I desire to present a unanimous- 
consent request that we have a debate of one hour on the reso- 
lution. Has the Chair answered my parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he would be compelled 
in deciding this point to follow the two decisions of Mr. 
Speaker Clark and one of Mr. Speaker Blaine, which hold that 
the resolution is not debatable. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think they held both ways. 

The SPEAKER. Not Speaker Clark. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the Speaker permit 
me to make a few observations? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. All of these decisions are on recesses of 
Congress and not upon sine die adjournments. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair hear me for a 
moment upon that? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. The only real, definite, complete decision on 
this proposition was rendered by Mr. Speaker Clark. The 
resolution which he passed on at that time is exactly the same 
resolution that is presented here to-day. I shall read it to the 
House. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be authorized to close the present session by adjourning 
their respective Houses on the 22d day of November, 1913, at 1 
o'clock p. m. 
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Here is the decision of Mr. Speaker Clark: 

In answer to a parliamentary inquiry, the Chair ruled that the reso- 
lution was debatable. That ruling was made hurriedly, without oppor- 
tunity to examine the authorities and without time for reflection, and 
the question had never been raised before during the 19 years in which 
the present occupant of the chair has been in the House, 

It turns out that on March 23, 1871, Mr. Speaker Blaine held a 
similar resolution to be not debatable. That is the only decision on 
the point that the Chair has been able to find after thorough investiga- 
tion, but that decision of Mr. Speaker Blaine has been accepted by the 
House for 42 years. But aside from that decision, upon mature reflec- 
tion and resxsoning from analogy, the Chair thinks the resolution is 
not debatable, because if declared debatable such resolutions might be 
converted into instruments of troublesome filibustering just as a mo- 
tion to recess was used until deprived of its privileged character. 
Therefore the decision of Mr. Speaker Blaine is affirmed. 


That is the only definite, positive decision on this one indi- 
vidual resolution. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I have here the decision of 
Mr. Speaker Blaine, and the decision of Speaker Clark was 
based on the decision of Speaker Blaine. 

Mr. SNELL. Not wholly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Not altogether; but he starts out with 
that, and then he fortifies it with reasoning of its own. I read 
from page 241, volume 45, part 1, Congressional Globe, March 
23, 1871: 

The Speaker. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr 
Farnsworth], who claims to rise to a privileged question, and will 
state it. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the Senate has adopted a resolution declaring that the 
Senate will consider at the present session no other legislative busi- 
ness than the deficiency appropriation bill, * * *: Therefore 

Resolved (the Senate permitting), That this House will adjourn, 
when it adjourns to-morrow, until the first Monday in December next 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


That was an adjournment to a day certain. Mr. Farns- 


worth then said: 
I desire to call the attention of the House to the peculiar—— 
Mr. STEVENSON, Is this question debatable? 
The Speaker, It is not. 
Mr. STEVENSON. Then I object to discussion. 


That is all there is in the record upon the subject at that 
time. Mr. Speaker Blaine decided the question offhand with- 
out any debate or discussion or any assignment of reason, It 
is true that in the history of the House such motions as a 
motion for a recess or a motion to adjourn to a day certain 
have been held to be not debatable in order to avoid, as 
Speaker Clark said, the opportunity for filibustering; but 
aside from the decision which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Snett] has read, which is based on the decision of 
Speaker Blaine, there is no precedent that this resolution defi- 
nitely calling for a sine die adjournment at a specific time is 
not debatable, and I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that during the seven years that I have been a Member of 
the House-—— 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. This is a sine die adjournment? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This is a sine die adjournment. 

Mr. SNELL. The other was, too. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The Farnsworth resolution was not a 
sine die adjournment. It was for a recess over. Mr. Speaker, 
in the Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, on June 2, 1924, 
reported in volume 65, page 10158, of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, it will be found that there was debate upon the ques- 
tion of such a resolution. I think that resolution was offered 
by the present Speaker [Mr. Lonewortu]. In the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, on September 20, 1922, the House 
passed a resolution for adjournment to take place on September 
22, 1922, and there was debate, as appears in volume 62 of the 
ReEcorp, page 13029. In the Sixty-seventh Congress, first ses- 
sion, the ‘Senate on November 22, 1921, passed the resolution 
for sine die adjournment, and I call attention to that fact, be- 
cause I have seen some statements emanating from the other 
body that resolutions of this kind originate in this House. 
That is not necessarily so, because, as stated, in the first ses- 
sion of the Sixty-seventh Congress the Senate passed the reso- 
lution and sent it over to the House. The House concurred in 
it on November 23, 1921. At that time Mr. Mondell called up 
the Senate resolution, as appears in volume 61 of the Recorp, 
page 8207, and there being no request for debate he made 
merely a very brief statement, calling up the resolution. 
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In the Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, the House passed 
a sine die adjournment resolution June 1, 1920, as appears in 
volume 59 of the Recorp, page 8101, and there was a debate, 
and the previous question was ordered to shut off debate. In 


the first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, when the Re- 


| publicans first came into power during the present history of 





| siderable doubt, where there is at 


the Congress, the Senate first passed a resolution granting its 
consent <o the House to adjourn sine die at any time prior to 
December 1, 1919, if the House should so desire, and there- 
upon the House on November 19, 1919, passed a like resolution 
giving consent of the House to the Senate to adjourn when they 
saw fit to do so. The record of that is in volume 58 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, page 8810, and there was debate in the 
House. I concede, of course, that no question having been 
raised, it might be said that the issue was not made, but I 
respectfully submit to the Chair that in a case of at least con- 
best only one precedent, 
and that based on a decision relating to a recess, not to a sine 
die adjournment, the practices of the House should be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 
Has there ever been a time when the issue was raised when 
it has not been decided against it 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I can not say 

Mr. SNELL. Or, putting it the other way, where it has been 
decided in favor of it? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I only spent two half days on the mat- 
ter, and I have not found anything against the proposition 
which I have just stated—that there is only one decision upon 
a sine die resolution, and that is based upon the decision of 
Speaker Blaine in 1871 upon a recess resolution. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 
he know what the practice of the Senate is? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say this, if I may, that, so far as 
general parliamentary procedure is concerned, all of the au- 
thorities, all of the Speakers, who have expressed themselves 
upon the matter have said that the rule of the House with ref- 
erence to denial of debate upon a motion to recess is in dero- 
gation of usual parliamentary law. It is in derogation of all 
parliamentary law in every parliamentary body outside the 
Congress itself, as, for instance, in other bodies the question 
of the time to which adjournment is taken may be debated, and 
such a question is differentiated from a plain motion to ad- 
journ, while the House of Representatives, it is said in the 
precedents, has abrogated general parlinmentary law with ref- 
erence to debate upon a motion for a recess. I submit to the 
Chair that, this being almost a matter of first impression, the 
Chair should construe the rule liberally, and that there should 
not be a denial of debate unless it is clearly demanded by the 
precedents of the House and by the rules of the House, and 
that if there is any discretion whatever in the Chair it should 
be exercised in favor of the right of debate and not in favor of 
shutting off debate. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CHINDBLOM., I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the gentleman think that 
in view of the very great importance of the matter that the 
general practice of the House ought to be followed? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Exactly, and that is what I am arguing. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can the gentleman tell me what 
would be the grounds for anyone objecting for a reasonable 
debate of an hour or so? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course that goes to the merits. I can 
imagine some. might think there would be some advantage 
in having an immediate vote. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully sub- 
mit these observations to the Chair. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will hear me for 
a moment. I submit this, that while there are only two deci- 
sions, one for and one against, and a later reversal of the sec- 
ond decision by the Speaker of the House, that the practice ot 
the House ought under such circumstances to be observed. 
I am quite sure that the Speaker has no disposition whatever 
to shut off having the case properly presented to the House on 
each side, I feel that the Speaker has a great responsibility 
here, and that he should exercise that responsibility with a 
great deal of care. There is a good deal of feeling throughout 
the country, Mr. Speaker, that there ought to be certain legis- 
lation enacted. Now, Mr. Speaker, in the face of the unrest, 
in the face of the practice of the House in the past granting 
debate on a question of sine die adjournment, I apprehend that 
it is clearly within the jurisdiction of the Speaker to say that 
it will not be a violation of any precedent or any rule if he 
decides in favor of debate. The well-known fairness of the 
Speaker prompts me to say that I feel sure that in the deter- 
mination of this question he will take all the elements into 
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mind, and that he will not confine himself to the decisions 
which have been rendered in the past, neither of which was 
rendered on the identical case as the one before the House. 





Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman mean to say that? 
Mr. MADDEN. I mean to say 
Mr. SNELL. When Mr. Speaker Clark made the decision it 


was on exactly an identical resolution as is presented before 
the House at this time, word for word except the date. 
Mr. MADDEN. But based on a previous decision 
Mr. SNELL. And he also goes further and says that in 
analogy the decision is correct. That is the only definite prece- 
dent there is. 





Mr. MADDEN. Well, the decision of the Speaker was an 
afterthought. 
Mr. SNELL. If th: gentleman will present one single de- 


cision against it 1 will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the practice of the House is in- 
finitely more important than the decisions that have been 
rendered in the House, and one precedent. The practice of 
the House has invariably been that debate is allowed. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that I shall regret exceedingly 
to see the Speaker fall from grace [laughter] by deciding 
this case against the presentatlon of evidence to justify or to 
oppose fixing a date for adjournment at this hour. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr, Speaker, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. May I suggest to the gentleman having 
in charge this resolution that he proceed in the same manner 
as did the distinguished Speaker of the House when he was 
the floor leader, when he presented such a resolution, simply 
ussumed that was not debatable, kept control of his time, 
and yielded to those who wanted to be heard, and after all 
had been heard moved the previous question on the resolution. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] himself is raising 
the question because he did not secure recognition on his 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman 
from Illinois that there is no point of order pending. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
that this resolution is subject to debate. I ask recognition 
on the resolution, Mr, Speaker. I will make that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks recogni- 
tion on the resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. I make the point of order on the ground that 
the resolution itself is not debatable under the one decision 
by Mr. Speaker Clark. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
recails himself a number of the instances cited by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLoM] where debate was had on 
such a resolution as this, as a matter of course the point of 
order not being raised. The trouble here is that the point of 
order being made the Chair must decide it not at all on the 
merits of the resolution, not at all on the question whether or 
not it would be wise to have debate on the resolution, but solely 
on the parliamentary situation. There is but one precedent 
which exactly fits this case. It is the precedent quoted by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Snect]. The wording of that 
resolution in that case was identical with this. There is no 
precedent to the contrary either before or since. Under the 
circumstances the Chair thinks he certainly would not “ fall 
‘from grace,” as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, in 
following a decision rendered by so eminent an authority as 
Speaker Ciark, and therefore he has no alternative but to 
sustain the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a reference of the 
resolution to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves refer- 
ence of the resolution to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 113, noes 141. 

Mr. MADDEN. I demand the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. As many as are in favor of the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on Ways and Means will, when their names are 
called, answer “yea”; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The Clerk called the roll; and there were—yeas 191, nays 
138, answered “present ” 1, not voting 105, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Adkins 
Almon 
Andresen 
Anthony 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bailey 
nee 
Black, N. Y. 
Black, Tex, 
Boies 
Bowman 
Box 
Boylan 
Briggs 
Britten 
Brownin 
Bulwinkle 
Burtness 
Byrns 
Cannon 
Carss 
Chindblom 
Cole 
Collier 
Collins 
Crowther 
Curry 
Davis 
Dempsey 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Doyle 
Driver 
Edwards 


Fairchild 
Faust 
Fish 


Fitzgerald, Roy G. 


Foss 


Ackerman 
Allgood 
Bacharach 
Bacon 
Barbour 
Beedy 

Begg 

Bell 

Bland 
Brand, Ga. 
Brigham 
Browne 
Burdick 
Burton 
Busby 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carpenter 
Chalmers 
Chapman 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Obio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cox 

Coyle 

Crisp 
Crosser 
Crumpacker 
Darrow 
Davey 
Dominick 


Aldrich 

Allen 

oa 
ppleby 

an der Heide 

Bachmann 

Bankhead 

Beck 

Beers 


Berger 
Bixler 
Blanton 
Bloom 
Bowles 
bowing. 
Brand, Ohio 
Brumm * 
Buchanan 
Canfield 
Carew 
Carter, Calif. 
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[Roll No, 117] 
YEAS—191 


Free Kindred 
French King 
Fulmer Knutson 
Gambrill Kopp 
Garber Kunz 
tardner, Ind, LaGuardia 
Gasque Lankford 
Gifford Lazaro 
Goodwin Leavitt 
Green, Fla. Letts 
Green, Iowa Lindsay 
Greenwood Little 
Griest Lozier 
Hadley Lyon 
Hall, N. Dak, McDuffie 
Hammer McKeown 
Hardy Mclaughlin, Nebr. 
Hare MeMillan 
Harrison Madden 
Hastings Magee, N. Y. 
Haugen Major 
Hawes Manlove 
Hawley Mansfield 
Hayden Martin, La. 
Hicke Martin, Mass, 
Hill, Ala. Milligan 
Hill, Wash. Moore, Ky. 
Hoch Moore, Va. 
Hogg Morehead 
Holaday Nelson, Mo. 
Houston Newton, Mo, 
Howard Oliver, Ala. 
Hudspeth Porter 
Hull, Tenn, Pou 
Hull, MortonD. Prall 
Hull, William EB. Pratt 
Irwin Purnell 
Jeffers Quin 
Johnson, om. Rainey 
Johnson, 8S. Dak. Ramseyer 
Johnson, Tex. Rankin 
Johnson. Wash. Rathbone 
0 ly ee In. 
em obinson, Iowa 
Kendall Rogers 
Kerr Romjue 
Kiefner Rubey 
Kincheloe Sanders, Tex, 
NAYS—133 
Dyer MacGregor 
Eaton Magrady 
tt Mapes 
Fisher Menges 
Fitzgerald, W.T. Michener 
Fletcher Miller 
Frear Montague 
Garrett, Tenn. Moore, Ohio 
Gibson Morgan 
Glynn Morrow 
Hale Murphy 
Hall, Ind. Nelson, Me. 
Hersey Nelson, Wis. 
Hooper Newton, Minn. 
Huddleston O'Connell, R. I, 
Jacobstein O'Connor, La. 
James Oldfield 
Jenkins Oliver, N. Y, 
Johnson, Ind. Parker 
Ketcham Parks 
Kurtz Patterson 
Lampert Peery 
Lanham Perkins 
Leatherwood gon 
Lehibach Ransle 
Linthicum Reed, Ark, 
Lowrey Reed, i ie 
McCiintic Rouse 
McFadden Rowbottom 
Mel aughlin, Mich.Rutherford 
aean Sanders, N. Y. 
Mckteynolds Sandlin 
McSwain Schneider 
McSweeney Scott 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Graham 
NOT VOTING—105 


Carter, Okla. 
Celler 
Cleary 
Connery 
Connolly, Pa, 
Corning 
Cramton 
Cullen 
Davenport 
Deal 
Denison 
Dickstein 
Douglass 
— 

rewry 
Bsterly 
Fenn 
Fort 
Fredericks 
Freeman 
Frothingham 


Fuller 
Funk 
Furlow 
Gallivan 
Garner, Tex, 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 

lder 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Griffin 
Hill, Md. 
Hudson 
Johnson, Ky. 
Jones 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kiess 
Kirk 
Kvale 
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Schafer 
Sears, Fla. 
Sears, Nebr. 
Seger 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sproul, Il. 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex, 
Swank 
Sweet 

Swing 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thatcher 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Timberlake 
Treadway 
Voigt 
Wainwright 
Weaver 
Wefald 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
Whittington 
Williams, Il. 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss. 
Wingo 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Wyant 

Yates 
Zihlman 


Shreve 
Snell 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Stalker 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Strother 
Taber 
Temple 
Tillman 
Tincher 
Tolley 
Tucker 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Updike 
Vaile 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, ‘Ga. 
Vinson; Ky. 
Walters 
Watres 
Watson 
White, Me, 
Whitehead 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wright 


Larsen 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga. 
Lineberger 
Luce 
Magee, Pa, 
Mead 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Mills 
Montgomery 
Mooney 
Morin 
Norton 
O'Connell, N. Y, 
0’ Connor, N. Y¥, 
Peavey 
Perlman 
Phillips 
uayle 
ayburn 


1 
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Reece Swartz Upshaw Williams, Tex. 
Robsion, Ky, Swoope Vare Wood 

Sabath Taylor, N. J. Warren Wurzbach 
Sinclatr Tilson Wason 

Sproul, Kans, Tinkham Weller 

Sullivan Tydings Welsh 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Denison (for) with Mr. Esterly (against). 

Mr. Brand of Ohio (for) with Mr. Bowles (against). 

Mr, Canfield (for) with Mr. Kearns (against). 

Mr. Sabath (for) with Mr. Tydings (against). 

Mr. Freeman (for) with Mr. Carter of California (against). 

Mr. Carter of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Graham (against). 

Mr. Michaelson (for) with Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Mills with Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Welsh with Mr. Gallivan, 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Warren. 

Mr. Appleby with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
Mr. Luce with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Furlow with Mr. Connery. 

Mr. Tilson with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Reece with Mr. Garner of Texas. 

Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Williams of Texas 
Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Hill of Maryland with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Larsen. 
Mr. Gorman with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Merritt with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Wurzbach with Mr, Upshaw. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Beers with Mr. Corning. 

Mrs. Kahn with Mrs. Norton. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Mr. Andrew with Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Wason with Mr. Auf der Heide. 

Mr. Fort with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Bowling. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Deal. 
Mr. Swartz with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Douglass. 

Mr Perlman with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Mr. Montgomery with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Tinkham with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Dickstein. 

Mr. Bachmann with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Hudson with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, 
Mr. Allen with Mr. Bloom. 

Mr. Phillips with Mr. Peavey. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Kvale. 

Mr. Bixler with Mr. Beck. 

Mr. Kirk with Mr. Berger. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar. 


LUMMI INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH, 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 61) to authorize an appropriation for the construction 
of a road on the Lummi Indian Reservation, Wash. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice and retain its 
place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice and retain its place on the calendar. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1821) authorizing joint investigations by the United States 
Jeological Survey and the Bureau of Soils of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to determine the location and extent 
of potash deposits or occurrence in the United States and im- 
proved methods of recovering potash therefrom. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman permit this bill to be 
passed over? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It is to come up later under suspension? 

Mr. BEGG. I understand it is. 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. That will not take it from the calendar? 

Mr. BEGG. No. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard 

UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12068) to provide compensation for employees injured 
and dependents of employees killed in certain maritime employ- 
ments, and providing for administration by the United Stites 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, and 
I shall object, I want to make this statement, that a bill of this 
importance ought to be debated for some length ot time, and it 
is for that reason I am objecting. 

SPECIAL DISBURSING AGENTS OF THE ALASKAN ENGINEERING 

COMMISSION 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 248) for the relief of special disbursing 
agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission or of the Alaska 
Railroad. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


| tion of the resolution? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. _ I object, Mr. Speaker. 
UNITED STATES BOTANIC GARDEN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (HH. R. 
11845) to provide for enlarging and relocating the United 


| States Botanic Garden, and for other purposes, 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT AND THE TRANSPORTATION ACT, 1920 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12065) to amend the interstate commerce act and the transpor- 
tation act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what effect will this have on shipments of food into cities? 
Is this another measure which will further enhance the price 
of food in the cities? 

Mr> NEWTON of Minnesota. In no sense whatever; but I 
will say to the gentleman that the Rules Committee reported 
out a rule to-day for the consideration of the bill which will 
permit of more elaborate discussion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, on that statement I object, 
and then we will take the bill up under the rule. 


ANACOSTIA PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11802) to authorize the transfer to the jurisdiction of the 
United States Botanic Garden of a certain portion of the Ana- 
costia Park for use as a tree nursery. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital is hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer to the jurisdiction of the United States Botanic -arden the 
following-described land, being a part of the Anacostia Park, for 
use as a tree nursery, viz: 

Beginning for the same at the intersection of the west line of the 
Stickfoot Branch sewer with the bulkhead line of the Anacostia 
River, and running thence with the west line of the Stickfoot Branch 
sewer south 1,560 feet, more or less, to the original high-water line 
of the Anacostia River as shown on map No. 308 in the office of 
the surveyor of the District of Columbla; thence with said high- 
water line the following courses and distances: South 85 degrees 
82 minutes west 62 feet, more or less to an angle; north 76 degrees 
35 minutes west 2092.51 feet; north 63 degrees 11 minutes west 
82.83 feet to the east line of the District of Columbia Nursery; 
thence north with sald east line, and parallel to the Stickfoot Branch 
trunk sewer, 1,598 feet, more or less, to the bulkhead line of the 
Anacostia River; thence with said bulkhead line south 71 degrees 
50 minutes 54 seconds east 435 feet, more or less, to the point of 
beginning, containing approximately 14.75 acres, all as shown on 
map No. 1212 in the office of the surveyor of the District of 
Columbia. 
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With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 22, insert after the word “ Columbia,” the following: 
“ Provided, That a right of way along the river wall extending inland 
for a width of 200 feet from the outer edge of the river wall shall 
be retained under the jurisdiction of the Director of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital for development as a park 
roadway.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wus read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
ENGINEERS FOR CONSULTATION 

TION OF 


IN CONNECTION WITH CONSTRUC- 
DAMS FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate 
joint resolution (S. J, Res. 109) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to employ engineers for consultation in connection 
with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKBR. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, have we not passed a similar bill to employ certain engi- 
neers and have we not provided compensation for them? 

Mr. SMITH. No; we provided a per diem but no compensa- 
tion. This bill is necessary because of a decision of the 
Comptroller General, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does this authorize the employment of 
engineers for certain projects where we have fixed the per 
diem compensation. 

Mr. SMITIL. The per diem compensation applies to all Gov- 
ernment employees. 

Mr. ARENTZ. This is for consulting engineers, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And under this bill we will provide cer- 
tain engineers for certain projects. 

Mr. SMITH. No; these are consulting engineers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. To be used generally? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolied, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in 
his judgment and discretion, to employ for consultation on the plans 
and specifications for any dam proposed to be constructed by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the services of not more than three experienced 
engineers, determined by him to have the necessary qualifications, 
without regard to civil-service requirements and at rates of compensa- 
tion to be fixed by him for each, respectively, but not to exceed $50 
per day and necessary traveling expenses, including a per diem of not 
to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence for each engineer, respectively, not 
exceeding in the aggregate more than $3,500 for any engineer so em- 
ployed for the time employed and actually engaged upon such work: 
Provided, That retired officers of the Army may be employed by the 
Secretary of the Interior as consulting engineers in accordance with 
the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, Hne 6, strike out “ Bureau of Reclamation” and insert 
“ Department of the Interior.” 


Page 2, line 2, strike out “ $4” and insert “ $6.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 
TREATY PRETWEEN UNITED STATES AND LOYAL SHAWNEE AND LOYAL 
ABSENTEE SHAWNEE INDIAN TRIBES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(11. R. 5218) to carry into effect the twelfth article of the 
treaty between the United States and the loyal Shawnee and 
loyal absentee Shawnee Tribes of Indians, proclaimed Octo- 
ber 14, 1868. 

The Clerk read the title c* the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection a moment? I want to make a statement about 
the claim. 

Mr. BEGG. I will be pleased to reserve it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, this case is a claim that 
arises out of a treaty made with these Indians who were 
moved from Ohio into southeastern Kansas. They were moved 
there with an agreement that if any white person or any 
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other person were to take their property, instead of trying to 
recover it and causing trouble with the whites, the United 
States Government would pay them if they would submit 
their claims. This was in 1854, E 

When the war broke out in 1860 these Indians were in the 
vortex of the trouble, because they were in southeastern 
Kansas, in the great vortex of the struggle to make Kansas 
a slave or an antislav. State. The United States Government 
tried to protect these Indians and made a treaty with them 
because they adhered to the Union; and because they did 
adhere to the Union the other tribes, who adhered to the Con- 
federacy, as well as the Confederate Army, made raids into 
their territory, took their property; and the Government of 
the United States, in recognition of the fact that these Indians 
adhered to the American Union in that struggle and furnished 
men to fight, made an agreement that if the Indians would 
allow them they would send a committee down there and 
examine into each and every one of their claims for property 
that was taken by the Union Army. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. This is too large an amount to pass by unani- 
mous consent. It involves nearly one-half million dollars. 
It would seem to me that the proper procedure with a bill 
of this kind would be to have some court adjudicate the claim 
to ascertain whether they have any claims or not. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to tell the gentleman just why it 
is not necessary to go to a court. The Government sent its 
agents down there, and they examined all these people and 
cross-examined them. They took the values, they made up the 
list themselves of each individual, and it is not a tribal claim. 

For this reason they can not go to the Court of Claims un- 
less there is some act to give them a chance to go there. They 
have the individual names and the individual amount due each 
one of them. It is an honest obligation of the Government 
specifically set forth in its treaties, and the Government of the 
United States has paid all of them except these people who 
were not represented. 

I will say to the gentleman further that because the pro- 
cedure is by unanimous consent does not justify the United 
States in withholding this money from these people for 50 
years. It is absolutely an honest, binding obligation made by 
the United States with these Indian people and the record is 
here. If the gentleman will look at the hearings he will see 
that every one of these items reported by the Government sets 
out the name, the amount, and the prices of the horses as 
compared with the prices of that time of from $25 to $30 a 
head. The records of the department show these people had 
this property and it was taken from them in violation of all 
the rules of warfare, and the Government agreed to pay them. 
We have delayed it for 50 years, and if we ever expect to treat 
aese people fairly we ought to pay them what we honestly owe 
them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
volved? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The amount is $463,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does that include interest? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No, sir; not a dollar of interest. The 
Indians in thelr poverty and in their distress agreed to accept 
$400,000, and I told the committee if it wanted to make it $400,- 
000 it might do so, but ! was not fair to them to take advan- 
tage of their poverty al. take from them what the Government 
itself says it owes theru and what the agents of the Govern- 
ment say the Government owes them. I stated that if the 
Government owed them $463,000 it ought to pay it, just as if 
it was only $5. The Quapaws, who had claims for various 
amounts, have long since been paid, every one of them, but 
these Indians have had their claims delayed for 50 years. 

There is another proposition involved. These Indians live 
in various parts of the country, and some one said to me that 
if I would agree to eliminate some Senecas they would reduce 
it to $423,000. I said, “Gentlemen, I do not represent the 
Senecas any more than any other Member of this Congress, 
These poor Indians have this amount due them. The Govern- 
ment honestly owes it to them and I would not feel I was treat- 
ing these men right to say to an Indian that I would take 
something from him simply because there was no Congressman 
here to represent him.” 

I do not represent these Indians any more than any other 
Congressman except that the business committee of the Shaw- 
nees happen to live in my district. I do not know three of 
these men personally or individually, but it is an honest claim 
of the Government and I think it ought to be paid. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
What is the amount in- 
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MEMORIAL TO ROGER WILLIAMS | 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill | 
(H. R. 12207) authorizing an appropriation of $2,500 for the | 
erection of an appropriate tablet or marker at Providence, R. I., | 
to commemorate the landing of Roger Williams in the State | 
of Rhode Island, | 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. | 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- | 
eration of the bill? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 


Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. STEPHENS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. This is a historic event 
in the history of Rhode Island and of the Nation. It has been 
considered carefully by the committee and I trust the gentle- 
man will not insist on his objection. The event took place in 
the month of June in 1636, and it is particularly appropriate | 
that we should pass this legislation during this month. We will | 
not have another Consent Calendar day probably this session. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My purpose in reserving the objection | 
was simply to make sure it was to be an appropriate and 
artistic work. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I think that it will be; 
it is under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I object. 

CHANGING NAME OF DENT PLACE TO GREENWICH PARKWAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9637) to change the name of Dent Place NW., between 
Forty-fourth Street and Foxhall Road, to Greenwich Parkway. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the name of the street not yet cut through, 
between Forty-fourth Street and Foxhall Road, but now on record 
as Dent Place NW., be, and the same is hereby, changed to Green- 
wich Parkway, and the surveyor of the District of Columbia is hereby 
directed to enter such change on the records of his office. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ST, JOSEPH'’S MALE ORPHAN ASYLUM 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 3012) to change the name of “ The trustees of St. Joseph’s 
Male Orphan Asylum” and amend the act incorporating the 
same. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows; 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress incorporating ‘“ The 
Trustees of St. Joseph's Male Orphan Asylum,” approved on the 6th 
day of February, in the year 1855, be, and it hereby is, amended as 
follows: 

“The name of said corporation shall be St. Joseph’s Home and 
School. 

“Sec, 2. The purpose of said corporation shall be to care for and 
educate orphan, indigent, and other male children under 18 years of 
age under such rules and regulations as it may adopt. 

“Suc, 8. All property now vested in the trustees of St. Joseph’s 
Male Orphan Asylum as incorporated as aforesaid is hereby vested in 
and confirmed to St. Joseph's Home and School as reincorporated by 
this act. Said corporation shall have power to acquire, hold, and con- 
vey such real estate as it may deem proper for its said purposes and 
to hold such personal property as it may use, or use the income from, 
for said purposes, and to take and hold real estate and personal prop- 
erty by grant, devise, or bequest: Provided, That any real estate 
granted or devised to it and not used for its corporate purposes shall 
be sold and conveyed away within five years after the date of such 
devise. 

“Sec. 4. William H. DeLacy, John J. Earley, B. Francis Saul, 
James F. Shea, Henry W. Sohon, Cornelius F. Thomas, and Francis R. 
Weller are hereby constituted and confirmed as the said corporation 
and as trustees to manage the said corporation. When a vacancy 
occurs in their number they may fill such vacancy, and they may in- 
crease or diminish their number from time to time as they may deem 
expedient. They shall elect a presideit, a secretary, and a treasurer 
from their number, adopt a corporate seal, and make all needful 
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by-laws and rules and regulations for the institution to be conducted 
by said corporation. 

“Sec. 5. Sections 3 and 4 of said act of Congress approved on the 
6th day of February, 1855, and all parts of said act inconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 6. The right is reserved to alter, amend, or repeal this act.” 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DELIVERY OF BELL OF BATTLESHIP TO ROTARY CLUB OF CRAWFORDS- 
VILLE, IND. , 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10130) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the presidept of the Rotary Club, of 
Crawfordsville, Montgomery County, Ind., a bell of a battleship 
that is now or may be in his custody. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to obje ‘t, I would like to ask 
a question. This is a donation to an individual. It would seem 
that it should go to the city or the State. I hesitate to object, 
because it is unimportant, but it seems to me it is a radical 
step when you donate a bell to the president of the Rotary Club. 
The Kiwanis Club, the Exchange Club, the Lions Club will be 
here for donations. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be passed 


THE SILVER SERVICE SET OF THE BATTLESHIP “ MINNEAPOLIS” 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11515) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy in his 
discretion to deliver to the custody of the city of Minneapolis 
a silver service set in use on the battleship Minneapolis, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask if the city donated all of these funds for this silver service 
set? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The report shows that it was donated 
by the citizens of Minneapolis. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the city of Minneapolis, for 
preservation and exhibition the silver service which wag in use on the 
U. 8S. S. Minneapolis: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by 
the United States for the delivery of such silver service, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RELATING TO CONTEMPTS : 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1035) relating to contempts. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. VAILE, and Mr. HICKEY objected. 
TAKING OF FISH AND GAME IN THE ALLEGANY, CATTARAUGUS, AND 

OIL SPRING INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (fT. R. 
10731) to grant to the State of New York and the Seneca Nation 
of Indians jurisdiction over the taking of fish and game within 
the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring Indian Reservations. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF MEMORIAL DAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the House 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 266) providing for the observance 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the first Memorial Day, and for 
other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 
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Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
shall object unless they are willing to strike out section 3 of 
the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
his objection? 

Mr. BEGG. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 


Yes, 


Mr. RANKIN. I wish to say to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Beoa] that I shall not insist upen section 3 remaining in 
the resolution. This measure provides for a small marker to 
be erected at Columbus, Miss., in commemoration of the first 


Memorial Day. 

On April 25, 1866, one year after the Civil War closed, the 
women of that city while decorating the graves of the Confed- 
erate soldiers who are buried there decorated alike the graves 
of the Federal soldiers. That act of magnanimity was re- 
ported by the newspapers and attracted nation-wide attention. 
It brought from the pen of Hon. Francis Miles Finch a little 
poem called “The Blue and the Gray,” which, I dare say, is not 
excelled in the literature of America. I understood from the 
Committee on the Library that it is customary to allow in these 
cases these small amounts for the purpose of erecting such 
markers. j 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, if we are going to start in on 
that, why should not every little village and hamlet in the 
United States that wants to celebrate something about Me- 
morial Day get $2,500 out of the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
that incident so appealed to the sentiment of the American 
people that it was the beginning of our present Memorial Day. 
That is where it originated. It was a manifestation of mag- 
nanimity on the part of those women there during those 
trying days following the war that is unsurpassed in the annals 
of our race. It is not a question of contributing anything to 
this one town. We want to erect this marker to commemorate 
the beginning of one of the most beautiful customs in American 
life. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I would have no objection to a 
reasonable amount for a marker, but section 3 is to pay the 
expenses of a group of people to go down there and have a 
good time. So far as I am concerned, I propose to stop all that 
sort of stuff upon this calendar. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am willing to agree to an amendment that 
none of these commissioners shall receive a penny for their ex- 
penses or remuneration of any kind. I provide in the reso- 
lution that Members of the House and the Senate be appointed 
on this commission, and certainly the Members from that sec- 
tion will be willing to serve and pay their own expenses. 

Mr. BEGG. Then you do not need section 3. That has not 
a word in it except in respect to the expenses of the com- 
mission, 

Mr. RANKIN. That money is for the marker. 

Mr. BEGG. A penny of that money could not be used for 
the marker under section 8. 

Mr. RANKIN. We will strike out everything except a small 
amount for the marker, and I will let the gentleman fix the 
amount that he is willing to agree on. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed to a marker for 
every city in the United States if we want one, but I am tired 
of appropriating anywhere from $2,500 to a million dollars to 
send people to these different towns. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, I am going to 
object. 

"Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman will not object if we cut out 
the appropriation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, yes. 
year or two for this. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am sorry the gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. Jounson] objects to the passage of this resolution, even 
after we have agreed to strike from it section 8, providing for 
a small appropriation usually awarded for memorials of this 
character, I had hoped that the membership of the House 
might respond to that spirit of generosity which prompted the 
women of Columbus to thus set an example that has grown into 
a nation-wide custom that challenges the finest, the highest, 
and the purest sentiments of a Christian people. 

The woman who led in the placing of these flowers on the 
graves of those fallen Federal soldiers was the widow of a 
brave Confederate who had been killed in the Civil War. It is 
passing strange that if those noble women in those dark hours 
could rise above their own suffering and give to the world this 
example of generosity that challenges the admiration of all 
right-thinking people—it is passing strange that anyone should 
object to their being given this small measure of recognition 
after the lapse of more than 60 years, The Mississippi Index, 


We can wait a 
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a paper published at Columbus at that time, in its issue of 
April 26, 1866, gives this account of that decoration: 


The procession on yesterday in honor of the Confederate dead was 
large and imposing. First marched, in twos, the young ladies and 
girls, dressed in immaculate white, each bearing her bouquet or chaplet 
of flowers. Next came the matrons dressed in mourning; like the others, 
with flowers in their hands, their black dresses typical of the southern 
heart in gloom for its beloved dead, the fair flowers emblematic of 
woman's admiration and affection for all that was gallant and chival- 
rous in patriots. Lastly came the procession of carriages bearing the 
elderly ladies. 

Arriving at the cemetery, the ladies assembled around the graves of 
the soldiers in the form of a square. From the center of the ground 
an elaborate and eloquent address was delivered by Rev. G, T. Stain- 
back, and following it a fervent prayer by Rev. A. 8S. Andrews. The 
ladies then performed the beautiful and touching duty of decorating the 
graves with flowers. 

There were over 1,400 graves to be decorated. Through exertions 
and appeals of the kind ladies superintending the good work, all 
these graves had been neatly cleaned off; so that after the decoration 
was completed, “ God’s Acre” of heroes looked as if freshly blooming 
with a thousand flowers—bearing up to heaven a fragrant and beauti- 
ful evidence of woman’s love, tenderness, and appreciation. 

We were glad to see that no distinction was made between our 
own dead and about 40 Federal soldiers, who slept their last sleep by 
them. It proved the exalted, unselfish tone of the female character. 
Confederate and Federal—once enemies, now friends—receiving this 
tribute of respect. 


A report of this incident was carried throughout the press 
of the North and made such a profound impression that it 
brought from the pen of Mr, Finch, to whom I have just 
referred, his masterpiece, The Blue and the Gray, which was 
published in the Atlantic Monthly in September, 1867. The 
entire poem as it appears in the Atlantic Monthly of that 
date with the preface given it by Mr. Finch, reads as follows: 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


The women of Columbus, Miss., animated by nobler sentiments than 
are many of their sisters, have shown themselves impartial in their 
offerings made to the memory of the dead. They strewed flowers alike 
on the gra\>s of the Confederate aud of the National soldiers. (New. 
York Tribune.) : 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the one the blue, 
Under the other the gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In tht dusk of eternity meet; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the laurel, the blue; 
Under the willow, the gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the blue; 
Under the lilies, the gray. 


So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun rays fall, 
With a touch, impartially tender, 
Qn the blossoms blooming for all; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Broidered with gold, the blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the gray. 


So, when the summer calleth 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Wet with the rain, the blue, 
Wet with the rain, the gray. 





Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; 
In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the blossoms, the blue, 
Under the garlands, the gray. 


No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the blue, 
Tears and love for the gray. 











































































The inspiration of this beautiful poem, based 
action of the noble women of Columbus, Miss., on April 
1866, so impressed the American people that it prompted the 


upon the 


9 
2), 


ing flowers and otherwise decorating the graves of those who 
have gone before. 


small measure of recognition being given to these patriotic 
women by the Congress of the United States, but it is as im- 
possible to deprive them of that honor as it would be 
abolish Memorial Day itself, or to erase from the minds of 
men this wonderful peem, which their generous deeds inspired. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO REPORT ON CONDITIONS IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The next business the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4789) 
board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government 
and conditions in the Philippine Islands. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
to object. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. I concede that 
this measure involves matters too important to be consicered 
on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is that to provide for a commission of 


on 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right 


tion and survey of the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It provides for a biennial visitation 
to the Philippine Islands by a board appointed both from the 
Senate and the House. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I shall have to object to that request for 
unanimous consent, because I think we ought to have Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate go over and personally invesii- 
gate the Philippine Islands, so that they can report direct to 
the legislative branch of the Government. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That is exactly what this measure is 
intended to accomplish. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Then let us pass it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I am sure there wil! be objection to 
its consideration on this calendar. Although this is a meusure 
that I am very vitally interested in, and one that I have intro- 
duced in this House myself, I am satisfied that it will receive 
better and more favorable consideration if it should coime up 
in the regular order, when the Commitice on Insular Affairs 
may have the call, or under a special ruie or under suspension 
of the rules. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. I can remember tiie Committee on Insular 
Affairs last year considering the Philippine independence, and 
the committee thought that the Members of Congress should 
personally investigate the Philippine question and report back 
here. 

We have had too many appointive commissions, and that is 
why I am going to object. I think if we are going to legislate 
on Philippine questions that tiie House and Senate should do 
the legislating and make the investigations and not rely on 
somebody else. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes; I have the floor. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to point out to my colleague 
from Wisconsin this bill .:vides for the appointment from the 
Senate and House, and the reason the gentleman from New 
York is asking that it be passed without prejudice is because 
the gentleman from Viriginia [Mr. Moore] has indicated his 
intention to object to the bill. 


LXVII——737 


Isolated gentlemen in the House may arise and object to this | 


to | 


| missioners 


providing for the biennial appointment of a | 


Members of the House and the Senate to make the investiga- | 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think it is very much more in the 
interest of the passage of the bill if the procedure which I have 


| suggested is follo@wed out. 


Mr. SCHAFER. In view of the statement, I will not object, 
but we want an investigating committee of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Snect). The gentleman 
from New York asks unaninious consent the bill be passed 
without prejudice. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


| Chair hears none. 


TRANSFERRING JURISDICTION OVER THE UNITED STATES RESERVATION 
NO. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1119) to transfer jurisdiction of United States reservation No. 
248 from the Director of Public Buildings and Publie Parks of 


245 


| the National Capital to the Commissioners of the District of 


Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 


| hears none. 


setting aside of one day in each year for the purpose of strew- | 








The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That jurisdiction and control over United States 
reservation No. 248, bounded by Potomac Avenue, First, and O Streets 
SE., in the city of Washington, D. C., is hereby transferred from the 
Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital 
to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and the said com- 
are hereby to erect thereon such 


authorized permanent 


| structures as may be required for municipal purposes, as appropriations 


may be made therefor, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE CAPITOL GROUNDS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
2005) for the enlargement of the Capitol Grounds. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, 
ject—— 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I do not think there ought to 
be any objection to this bill, for this reason. This bill is to 
finish the enlargement of the Capitol grounds between the 
Capitol and the Union Station. This matter has been under 
consideration by Congress for many years. Many different 
bills have been passed authorizing the matter, and in 1910 
the first bill was passed that authorized this to be done. Now, 
we have already acquired more than half of the territory be- 
tween the Capitol and the Union Station, and the question in- 
voived now is to authorize the taking over of the rest of it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. There is just one thing I want to be satis- 
fied in my mind if this bill is passed, with this additional en- 
largcment, will there be any possibility that taxicab companies 
will have a monopoly over certain portions of the streets, such 
as they have over the entrance to the station now? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does the gentleman want to make a 
statement about the bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This bill will come up under suspension——— 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It ought to come up that way if it 
is taken up, because it involves about $3,000,000. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It will come up under suspension of the 
rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

ASSISTANTS TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
8662) creating the offices of Assistants to the Secretary of 
Labor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. Box, Mr. Buackx of Texas, Mr. Moore of Kentucky, Mr. 
McREYNO bs, and Mr. Sanpers of Texas objected. 


(S. 


reserving the right to ob- 





Is there objection to the pres- 


TO DIVIDE THE EASTERN AND WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICTS OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill ‘8S. 


3028) to divide the eastern district of South Carolina into 
four divisions and the western district into five divisions. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
psideration of the bill? 
JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
RELATING TO THE SINKING OF THE U, 8. 8. “ NORMAN ” 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2°73) conferring jurisdiction upon the Federal District Court 
or the Western Division of the Western District 
to hear and determine claims arising from the sinking of the 
vessel known as the Norman. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
object, IT want to call attention to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts |Mr. UNperHILL] that we passed a bill, as I recall it, 
a fi days ago dealing with cases of this kind. Would not 
that bill include these particular cases if it is adopted? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Congress passed a bill last year, Mr. 
Speaker, which sought to take care of all these cases, and I 
can not imagine why this one was brought forward as a special 
bill, jurisdiction by the. district court instead of a 
reference to the admiralty court 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
elit « ‘ 


NI r 


nliowing 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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| 
| 


of Tennessee | 


ent consideration of the bill? 

Mir. UNDERHILL, I object. 

Mr. FISHER. It seems to me jurisdiction ought to be given | 
in this cause 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. The Clerk 
will report the next one. 
AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
OS. 3545) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide compen- 
ation for employees of the United States suffering injuries 
While in the performance of their duties, and for other pur- 


poses,” approved 7, 1916, and acts in amendment 


thereof, 
The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


September 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- | 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That section 9 of the act entitled “An act to pro- | 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries | 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” | 
approved September 7, 1916, and acts in amendment thereof, is 


amended to read as follows: 

“That for any injury sustained by an employee while in the perform- 
of duty, whether not disability has arisen, the United States 
furnish to all services, appliances, and supplies 
prescribed or recommended by duly qualified physicians which, in the 
of the commission, are likely to cure or to give relief or to 
reduce the degree or the period of disability or to aid in lessening the 
amount of the menthly compensation. Such services, appliances, and 


ance or 


shall the employee 


opinion 


supplies shall be furnished by or upon the order of United States 
medical officers and hospitals, but where this it not practicable they 
shall be furnished by or upon the order of private physicians and 


hospitals, designated or approved by the commission, For the secur- 
ing of such services, appliances, and supplies, the employee may, be 
furnished transportation, and may be paid all expenses incident to the 
securing of such appliances, and supplies, which, in the 
of the are necessary and reasonable. All such 
expenses when authorized or approved by the commission shall be paid 
from the employees’ compensation fund. Any award heretofore made 
by the commission on account of expenses incurred under section 9 of 
the act of September 7, 1916, prior to the passage of this act, shall be 
valid, if such award would be valid if made on account of expenses 
incurred under this section after the passage of this act.” 

Sec. 2. That section 2) of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” is amended 
to read as follows: 


services, 


»pinion columission, 


“Sec. 21. That after the Injury the employee shall, as frequently 
and at such times and places as may be reasonably required, submit 
himself to examination by a medical officer of the United States or 
bx a duly qualified physician designated or approved by the com- 
mission, The employee may have a duly qualified physician desig- 
nated and paid by him present to participate in such examination. 
If the employee refuses to submit himself for or in any way obstructs 
any examination, his right to claim compensation under this act 
shall be suspended until such refusal or obstruction ceases. No com- 


pensation shall be payable while such refusal or obstruction continues, 
and the period of such refusal or obstruction shall be deducted from 
the period for which compensation is payable to him, 


| boro, 


nn 
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“For any examination required by the commission the employee shall 
be paid all expenses incident to such examination which, in the opinion 
of the commission, are necessary and reasonable, including transporta- 
tion and loss of wages incurred in order to submit to examination. 
All such expenses when authorized or approved by the commission 
shall be paid from the employees’ compensation fund.” 

Sec. 3. That section 23 of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” is amended 
to read as follows: 


“Sec. 23. That fees for examinations made on the part of the 
United States under sections 21 and 22 by physicians who are not 


: | already in the service of the United States shall be fixed by the com- 
Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to | 


mission. Such fees, and any sum payable to the employee under 
section 21, when authorized or approved by the commission, shall be 


paid from the employees’ compensation fund.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF 

Mr. DOMINICK rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentieman from South Carolina rise? 


The question is on the third 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. DOMINICK. To ask unanimous consent to return to 
Calendar No. 585, Senate bill 302s. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 


Carolina asks unanimous consent to return to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 3028. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object unless the gentleman 
withdraws his objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read follows: 

Be it ete., That the eastern district of South Carolina is 
divided into four divisions, to be known as the Aiken, Charleston, Co- 
lumbia, and Florence divisions. The Aiken division shall include the 
territory embraced in the counties of Aiken, Allendale, Bamberg, Barn- 
well, and Hampton. The Charleston division shall include the terri- 


who objected 


I withdraw the objection. 
Is there objection? 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
as 


enacted, 


| tory embraced in the counties of Beaufort, Berkeley, Charleston, Clar- 


endon, Colleton, Dorchester, and Jasper. The Columbia division shall 
include the territory embraced in the counties of Calhoun, Kershaw, 
Lee, Lexington, Orangeburg, Richland, and Sumter. The Florence di- 
vision shall include the territory embraced in the counties of Chestec- 
field, Darlington, Dillon, Florence, Georgetown, Horry, Marion, Marl- 
and Williamsburg. The terms of the district court for the 


| Aiken division shall be held a¢ Aiken, for the Charleston division at 


| ens, 
| the counties of Greenville and Laurens. 


oe 


Charleston, for the Columbia division at Columbia, and for the Florence 
division at Florence. 

Sec. 2. The, western district of South Carolina is divided into five 
divisions, to be known as the Anderson, Greenville, Greenwood, Rock 
Ilill, and Spartanburg divisions. The Anderson division shall include 
the territory embraced in the counties of Anderson, Oconee, and Pick- 
The Greenville division shall include the territory embraced in 
The Greenwood division shall 
include the territory embraced in the counties of Abbeville, Edgefield, 
Greenwood, McCormick, Newberry, and Saluda. The Rock Hill! division 
shall include the territory embraced in the counties of Chester, Fair- 
field, Lancaster, and York. The Spartanburg division shall include the 
territory embraced in the counties of Cherokee, Spartanburg, and Union. 
The terms of the district court for the Anderson division shall be held 
at Anderson, for the Greenville division at Greenville, for the Green- 
wood division at Greenwood, for the Rock Hill division at Rock Hill, 
and for the Spartanburg division at Spartanburg. 

Sec. 3. That all criminal cases shall be tried in the division in 
which the offense was committed, unless upon proper showing the venue 
would be changed by the judge from one division to another, and this 
change be made only upon affidavits and motion made in open court 
after four days’ notice to the adverse party. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEKAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next bill, 


POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT BRISTOL, R. I. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
188) to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, addi- 
tivaal land for a driveway to the post-office building at Bristol, 
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R. I., and to construct said driveway, and for certain improve- | 
ments and repairs to the post-office building at Bristol, R. I. 
he title of the bill was read, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 
There was no objection. | 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. | 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection to the pres- 
| 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, additional land for a driveway to the post-oflice building | 
at Bristol, R. I., and to construct said driveway, and to authorize 


certain improvements and repairs to said post-office building, the cost 
of said land, driveway, and improvements and repairs not to exceed | 
the sum of $5,000. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 

third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


LOSS OR DESTRUCTION OF OBSOLETE 


RIFLES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 256) relieving or camps of organizations 
composed of honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, or murines 
from liability on acconnt of or destruction of obsolete | 
rifles owned by the War Department. i 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 


posts 


} . 
Loss 


the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report 
resolution. | 
The Clerk read as follows: i 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, at his 


discretion, cases to relieve 


con posed 


in 
of 


prope r 
honorably 


posts or camps of organizations | 


discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines, and 





sureties on bonds, from Habflity on account of the loss or destruction 
of obsolete or condemned Army rifles, slings, and cartridge belts loaned 
by the Secretary of War under authority of the act approved June 4, | 
1920 (41 Stat. pp. 976-977). } 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


In line 1, page 2%, after the figures and parenthesis, insert “ when 
there is conclusive evidence that the loss has not occurred through 
n sligence.” } 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution 
passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


The question is on agreeing to 


a third 


vas 


bill. 


REGULATIOY OF PASSPORTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12495) to regulate the issue and validity of passports, and for 
other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? | 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to get some information on this bill. What are the 
provisions of this bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. One of the provisions of the bill 
is to allow the foreign representatives of the Government in 
other places than where ambassadors and ministers are located 
to issue visas. There is great inconvenience now in requiring 
people to obtain visas at the capitals. Then there is another 
provision that where there is an erroneous payment for the 
issuance of passports, that payment shall forthwith be refunded. 
Then there is still another provision to allow the Secretary of 
State to make regulations under which teachers in this country | 
can have a renewal of their passports, so that they can use 
them for four years instead of two years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why limit to teachers? 
clude students? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Students might probably come 
within regulations that would be prescribed by the Secretary | 


Why not in- 
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of State. We had a good deal of discussion about this matter 
and did not want to open the door too wide. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I think you should 
students. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
tion that there is scarcely a 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How 
ness men? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Well, the thought was 
undertook to do that we would be widening the law 
extent and involving the Government in too great a loss 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman believes this is the best he 


also provide for 
“Students ” is so general a designa- 
limit to it. 

about commercial agents and busi 


hat if we 
to too great 


an 


can pass through the House at this time? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; I believe it is the best that 
can be passed through the House at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, further reser 


ing the right to object, I would like to make an inquiry as to 


2, which reads: 


section 


That the validity of a passport or visa shall be limit 
two 


ed to a period of 


vears. « 


That is the present law? 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington 


(reading )— 


Provided, That the Secretary of State may limit the validity of a 
passport or visa to a shorter period. 

In the immigration act for 1924 the limit on a visa is four 
months, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman that 


I have agreed with the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. VaiLe] 


to put in an amendment which will make it certain that this 
does not apply to immigration matters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is, a proviso to the 
effect that an immigration visa need not have in excess of four 


months? 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. With that understanding I 
Shall not object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there obje 


Lion ? 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State ma rrant and issue 
passports, and cause passports to be granted, issued, and verified In 
foreign countries by diplomatic representatives of the United States, 
and by such consul erals, consuls, or vice consuls when in charge, 
as the Secretary of State may designate, and by the chief or other 
exectitive officer of the Insular possessions of the United States, wnder 
such rules as the President shall designate and prescribe for and on 
behalf of the United States, and no other person shall grant, issue, 
or verify such passports 

Sree. 2. That the validity of a passport or visa shall be limited to 
a period of two years: Yrovided, That the Secretary of State may 
limit the validity of a ssport or visa to a shorter period: And pro- 


ssport may be renewed without any additional 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of State, and at 


vided further, That a 4. 


charge under 


his diseretion to bona fide teachers, but the final date of expiration 
shall not be more than four years from the original date of issue. 
Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VatILe: On page 2, line 4, after the word 
“period insert: “And that no immigration visa shall be issued for a 


longer period than that specified in the immigration act of 1924 or 
amendments thereto and.” 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does that change the law? 


Mr. VAILE. No; it does not. 
of avoiding any possible conflict. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 38. That whenever a fee is erroneously charged and paid for the 
issue of a passport to a person who is exempted from the payment of 
such a fee by section 1 of “An act making appropriations for the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921,” approved June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. p. 750), the Department of State 
is hereby authorized to refund to the person who paid such fee the 
amount thereof, and the money for that purpose is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated. 


Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


It is offered for the purpose 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Vatne: On page 2, line 15, after the 
figures “750 in the parenthesis insert; “ Except as hereinbefore pro- 
vided 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That section 4075 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as amended by the act of June 14, 190% (32 Stat. p. 386), and 
section 3 of “An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1921," approved 
June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. p. 750), are hereby repealed. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill wes passed 
was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT OF MARCH 4, 1915 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 


(H. R. 8954) to amend section 4 of the public buildings act of 


March 4, 1913. ° 
The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Npeal reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know what the amendment contemplates. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In 1918 the city of Mutden offered to 
donate some land in a civie center which was contemplated for 
the erection of a city hall and other civic activities. The Con- 
gress authorized the building of a post office at that time, and 
at the request of the citizens of Malden it was to be erected in 
the civie center, provided they furnished the land, but it was 


ser, 


found that the expense of the whole undertaking was prohibi- | 


tive, so that ever since then nothing at all has been done, and 
this merely to give Malden the privilege of rescinding its 
donation 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


is 


Is there objection? 


Be it enacted, etc., "vat so much of the provisions in section 4 of the 
March 4, 1915 ¢ Stat. p. S75), which 
United States post office at Malden, Mass., on a site 
to be donated, $150,000: Provided, That the construction of said build 
ing shall not be begun until the site for the same has been doyated and 
title thereto accepted by the Secretary of the Treasury, as provided in 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
* United States post office at Malden, Mass., $325,000,” 


public buildings act approved 37 


reads as follows: “ 






section 34 of this act,” 


follows: 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out 
“That in 
entitled 
ings, and for other purposes,’ 


ill after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
carrying into effect the provisions of section 3 of the act 
An act to provide for the construction of certain public build- 
approved May 25, 1926, the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to disregard so much of 
the provisions contained in section 4 of the public buildings act ap- 
proved March 4, 1918 (37 Stat. p. 875), as requires the donation of a 
site for a public building in the city of Malden, Mass., and is hereby 
authorized to acquire a site, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, 
and to contract for the construction thereon of a building for a post 
office and other governmental purposes in said city of Malden, Mass.: 
Provided, That the same can be done within the extended limit of cost 
fixed in said section for the completion of all the projects named therein. 
“The sum of $500 appropriated by the act of Congress approved July 
1, 1918 (40 Stat. p. 655), is hereby made available toward the fore- 


i . » 0° 
going purposes. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
wus laid on the table, 


COURT OF APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4831) prohibiting an appeal to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia from any interlocutory order in a criminal 
action. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 


Mr. WOOD. I intend to object at this time. 


| 


| 
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COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF TOBACCO STATISTICS 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 11765) to provide for the collection and publication of 
statistics of tobacco by the Department of Agriculture. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. VESTAL and Mr. UPDIKE objected. 


ADMISSION OF TWO SIAMESE SUBJECTS TO WEST POINT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(S. J. Res. 25) authorizing the Secretary of War to receive for 
instruction at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point two Siamese subjects, to be designated hereafter by the 
Government of Siam. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

PACIFICO NATIONAL HOME 

SOLDIERS 


BRANCH, FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3921) authorizing and empowering the Board of Managers of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to sell and 
grant approximately 160 acres of land owned by it at the 
Pacific Branch of said the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers; to receive the proceeds from said sale and dis- 


| burse the same for the erection of additional fireproof barracks 





and other improvements upon the site of said Pacific Branch of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 


CONFERENCE AT HONOLULU, HAWAII 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 267) authorizing the call of a confer- 
ence on education, rehabilitation, reclamation, and recreation 
at Honelulu, Hawaii. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; I reserve it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bree] will withdraw his objection to this 
bill. It is simply a measure to hold a Pan-Pacific conference in 
Honolulu, and this is about the first thing of this kind that this 
little island has ever asked for. It involves only a matter of 
$20,000 and it will bring men together for recreation, educa- 
tion, and so forth, and I think it is very important for us to 
allow it at this Congress. It seems to me it would be a great 
reflection upon them for us to refuse to authorize this confer- 
ence at Honolulu and not appropriate the modest sum of $20,000 
when this little island pays into the United States Treasury as 
income taxes alone $8,000,000, and this is the first thing of the 
kind it has ever asked. 


Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 
Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman from Ohio is just as 


familiar with the taxes that Honolulu pays as the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. T have not the slightest doubt about that. 

Mr. BEGG. And I will not resist anything that Hawaii 
wants that will do them any good, but if you can tell me how 
Hawaii will benefit by taking $20,000 out of the Treasury to 
send a lot of officials from the Unitee States over there to have 
a good time for 30 days, I would like for the gentieman to do it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think I can tell the gentleman some- 
thing about that. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to add that Hawaii will not get 
a penny of the $20,000. We will just be paying the expenses 
of a group of people who will go to Hawaii from here. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. This is a matter recommended by the 
Governor of Hawaii—— 

Mr. BEGG. Of course, he would dislike to say no if some 
officials over here wanted a free trip to Honolulu. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is also recommended by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 
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nsideration by the State Department for a long time; that 
is approved by the President; that it will bring together 
Honolulu the representatives of Japan and China and the 
hilippine Islands, and perhaps Siam, and will be of very 
neral benefit? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It will do almost the same thing for the 
rowaiian Islands that the Pan American Union does for the 
nited States and Latin America, and I think it would really 


this request. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think that at all. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think anybody would think it was any 
reflection upon them. Some may think it a reflection 
me, but it certainly would not be a reflection upon them. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman from Maryland 
vield? 
" Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman from Ohio knows that | 
many of these islands, and especially Honolulu, have taken | 


very advanced steps in social service, in community welfare, 
the establishment of settlement houses and all that sort of 
thing, and if we could learn something from their educational 


will worth the $20,000. 

Mr. BEGG. If we can learn what? 
Mr. UNDERHILL. If we could learn something from their 
educational system and see how they manage things over there 
it would be worth the $20,000. They have a wonderful proposi- 


chance we would take 
I hope the gentle- 


wasted the possible benefit, yet the 
would really be worth the amount involved. 
wan will withdraw his objection. He knows how 
am about these expenditures. I really think this would be 
beneficial. 


Mr. BEGG. The gentleman is consistent as a rule, and he 





man from Maryland will yield I would like to say 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield; but let me first state to the 
gentleman that under the House bill they must make a report 
of every dollar they expend. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; and nobody will ever read the report. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, I think so. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will permit me to make 
statement, here is what the money is going to be used for: To 
pay the expenses of the people sent over there, purchase of 
supplies and equipment, telephone, telegraph, cable, freight, 
and express, travel, and subsistence, and other 
expenses, 

| suppose the latter includes barbers’ bills, tips, and so forth. 
The resolution also provides, “including the employment of 
assistants in and outside the District of Columbia.” I 
not see any benefit in this to the Hawaiian Islands. I will 
vote to give them back some of the taxes they pay because I 
do think they are paying an unreasonable share for what 
they have been receiving, but to spend $20,000 on United States 
officials having a good time on a trip over there, would not 
help them any. It would be a wonderful trip, I admit. It 
is the prettiest spot I have ever seen in the world, and I 
would not mind going over there agaim and having the Gov- 
ernment pay my expenses. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. It costs money to send this freight over 
there, and it costs money to send these people over there. 

Mr, BEGG. Certainly, it does. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If I had the money, 
send every educator, every person engaged in social service 
work, every one engaged in general public work over to 
Hawaii to see how they do things over there. 

Mr. BEGG. Then why does the gentleman want the Gov- 
ernment to appropriate $20,000 under a misnomer? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think this will bring the representa- 
tives together and be of vast benefit not only to Hawaii but 
to this country as well. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Let me suggest that there are wonder- 
ful possibilities over there. 

Mr. DYER. There are not many of the Hawaiians left, are 
there? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I should look at it that the 


exhibition. It will be on a small seale like the one which 
we had in Chicago in 1893 and St. Louis in 1904, and New 


upon | 


system over there by sending some officials over it would be | 


tion over there and I really think if every Government bureau | 


careful I | 


has certainly been doing a wonderful work, and if the gentle- | 


necessary | 


do | 


I would like to | 


gathering there will partake of the nature of an international | 


Mr. PORTER. Is ft not true that this matter has been under | 


a reflection upon those people if we should refuse to grant | 





i 





Orleans another year, and the one we had at Buffalo, for’ 
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each of which there was an appropriation made out of the 
Treasury. It is proposed to make an appropriation out of the 
Treasury for this international conference or exhibition. 
China will appropriate, Japan will appropriate for her com- 


missioners and her exhibits. So will Australia, so will each 
of the other countries, and their delegations will meet there 
out in the key to the Pacific, the Hawaiian Islands, and I 


think in an educational way the possibilities of doing good 
to all of the countries concerned are immeasurable. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. What does the Delegate from Hawaii 
say about it? 

Mr. JARRETT. I believe that this measure will be eduea- 
tional not only to us in Hawaii—and we need it all right 


but to the people on the mainland. The resolution states that 
it is a conference on education, rehabilitation, reclamation, and 
recreation, and we have to do with all that in Hawaii. 

This was started practically when the missionaries first came 
to Hawaii. At the present time we have 240 schools in the 
islands and about 2,180 teachers, and we have a school popula 


tion of about 60,000. Our budget for 1926-27 is in the sum of 
$10,600,000. Of that $10,000,000 will be for salaries You can 
see how much we are interested in it from the educational 
point of view. Now, for reclamation in 1920 the Congress 


helped us, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARRETT. I will. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman tell the House just how the 
Hawaiian people would get any advantage for their educational 
system by having a few nonschool men from the 
Department of the Interior? 

Mr..JARRETT. That is only a part of it. 

Mr. BEGG. That is what the money is to be appropriated 
for. 

Mr. JARRETT. We are going to invite people from Japan, 
China, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and the Philippines 
and this $20,000 is only one side of it. 


go there 


Mr. BEGG. The point I am making is: How will you 
get any educational benefit from having a conference without 


educators? 

Mr. JARRETT. The educators are coming from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. BEGG. They are not down there. 

Mr. JARRETT. Doctor Finney, the head of the educational 


| department, is going out there. 
a 


Mr. BEGG. I think the less said about that the better 


Mr. UNDERHILL. They are all educators that are going 
there. 

Mr. BEGG. How are they going to get there? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The Philippines will send a delegation 


and the other countries will send delegations to Hawaii to study 
their system. 

Mr. BEGG. The point I am making is that this $20,000 for 
which you seek an appropriation will not take one educator 
to the Hawaiian Islands, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is it the idea that we are going over there 
to study the educational system of Hawaii in order to improve 
our own? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think we could improve our own if we 
took some of her ideas. I have no doubt that Hawaii has a 
better school system than we have. I understand that the peo- 
ple in California way back in 1830 and 1840 sent their children 


| to Hawaii, where they were educated; that they had a better 


educational system earlier in our history than we had in the 
States west of the Mississippi River. I wanted to know if we 
were going there for our own advantage or to help Hawaii 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say that we are interested in 
the question of the education of children, but that is not the 
only object. The object set forth here is to get an exchange of 
ideas and knowledge between the United States and certain 
countries, 

It will not only result in the education of children but edu- 
cation in reclamation, irrigation, and all those things that go 
to make up the wonderful islands in the Pacific, and I hope the 
gentleman will not object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. Who is to call this conference? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The President of the United States. 

Mr. HOWARD. Is he to appoint the men to go over there 
and spend this money? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I presume that in the final analysis he 


| will appoint them, but the Secretary of the Interior will be the 


one who names them. The Secretary of the Interior will ac- 
company them. 

Mr. HOWARD. I see this is for recreation. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is to exchange views on parks. If 


the gentleman has been to the island of Hawaii he will remem- 
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ber that one of the most beautiful parks in the world is there 
and sevwe of the most beautiful roads. This is to exchange 
views, to show people that we are interested, to show 
China, Japan, and all those Pacific people that we are interested 
in the great work being done in that section of the world. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, is it not for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the general policy of cultivating friendly 
relations between the Hawaiian Islands and one-half of the 
entire population of the globe which faces on the Pacific Ocean? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I should say that it is very much in line 
with the Pan American Union, from which so much good has 
been derived. We never question the funds spent on the Pan 
American Union. I ask the gentleman to withdraw his 
objection 

The SPEAKER Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


thos« 


INCORPORATION OF AMERICAN BAR ASSOCTATION 


The next business.on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(iL. to provide for the incorporation of nonprofit, 
nonsecret as of national character, formed for patri- 
otic and for professional purposes in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFFER Mr 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection for a moment? Mr. Speaker, this bill is reported 
gud indorsed by the American Bar Association. The gentleman 
from Michigan |Mr. McLrop], who fathers the measure, can 
not be present, and I have been asked to say a word for him. 

Mr. SCHAFER. This would not allow an organization’ such 
as the Ku-Klux Klan to incorporate here in the District of 
Columbia, 

Mr. RATHBONE. 
anything of that kind. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
The purpose of this is to incorporate the American Bar Associa- 
tion or the National Medical Association. That is all right, but 
are not the provisions of the bill too broad, and would it not 
permit the incorporation of any 15 men who claim to have a 
national organization? 

Mr. RATHBONE, TIT think not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The second section, I think, would result 
in a multiplication of national bar associations and national 
medical associations, 

Mr. RATHBONE. 
pretation 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 

Mr. RATIIBONE. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It was the practice of Congress for years 
and years to refuse the incorporation of national societies or 
associations in the District of Columbia. The Grand Army of 
the Republic could not get incorporation papers in the District 
of Columbia for many years, if it has yet. I think almost the 
first organization that got incorporation here was the American 
Legion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And then the War Mothers. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. This bill is drawn so broadly that any 
organization of 15 men for a supposedly patriotic purpose can 
come in here and organize and use Washington, D. C., the 
Nation’s Capital, as a base from which to send out appeals all 
over the country for subscriptions for a very worthy object, 
and because it has a national label or trade-mark everyone 
would suppose that it is all right. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, this same proposition has been 
before another committee of the House, namely, the Committee 
on the Judiciary, which has had under consideration from time 
immemorial these matters of granting these charters to incor- 
porate companies. We were the ones that presented the leg- 
islation for the incorporation of the American Legion, the Boy 
Scouts, and the mothers and the blind organizations. This 
organization, the American Bar Association, along with many 
others, has been before our committee, but it is now and has 
been the policy of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House, 
and I think also of the Senate, to decline to grant these charters 
innumerable, because there is no real reason for it and they 
would serve no purpose from a public interest. I trust the 
gentleman will not. press this. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, the associations referred to 
were specific. They were special bills, for special incorpora- 
tion. This is a general measure proposing to treat everyone 
alike, not favoring the bar asseciation, 
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SOCTATIONS, 


Speaker, I object. 


Oh, it has nothing whatever to do with 


I do not think it is open to that inter- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. weakness of 
man’s bill. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I understood that that is the ground of 
the objection of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DYER. Oh, no. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

SUPPLEMENTING THE NATURALIZATION LAW 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the _ bill 
(H. R. 12413) to supplement the naturalization laws and for 
other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. As I understand the bill, it would provide for proving un- 
interrupted residence where the applicant has moved from one 
State to another? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
much-needed legislation for the reason that the committee bas 
not been able to bring out an entire naturalization bill. The 
present law provides that if an alien moves from one State to 
another he may prove his residence by witnesses who have 
known him who may make depositions; but if he moves from 
one part of the State to another part of a State, he can not 
use depositions. In a State the size of the State of Minnesota, 
a candidate for citizenship might leave one section and move 
to another many miles away and never be able to find two men 
who had known him continuously for five years. 

I believe our committee was unanimous about it. I think it 
is a necessary equity, and I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That is the the gentle- 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the third paragraph of the second sub- 
division of section 4 of the act entitled “An act to establish a Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform rule 
for the naturalization of aliens throughout the United States,” ap- 
proved June 29, 1906, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“As to each period of residence at any place in the county or Dis- 
trict of Columbia where the petitioner resides at the time of filing his 
petition, there shall be included in the petition the affidavits of at least 
two credible witnesses, citizens of the United States, stating that each 
has personally known the petitioner to have been a resident at such 
place for such a period, and that the petitioner is and during all such 
period has been a person of good moral character.” 

(by The fourth subdivision of section 4 of such act of June 29, 
1906, as amended, Is amended to read as follows: 

* Fourth. It shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the court 
admitting any alien to citizenship (1) that immediately preceding the 
date of his petition the alien has resided continuously within the United 
States for at least five years and within the county or the District 
of Columbia where the petitioner resided at the time of filing his 
petition for at least six months, (2) that he has resided continuously 
within the United States from the date of his petition up to the time 
of bis admission to citizenship, and (3) that during all the periods re- 
ferred to in this subdivision he has behaved as a person of good moral 
character, attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the 
United States. At the hearing of the petition residence in the county 
or District of Columbia where the petitioner resides at the time of 
filing his petition, and the other qualifications required by this subdiv- 
sion during such residence, shall be proved only by the oral testimony 
of at least two credible witnesses, citizens of the United States. If 
the petitioner has resided in two or more places in such county or 
District of Columbia and for this reason two witnesses can not be pro 
cured to testify as to all such residence, it may be proved by the oral 
testimony of two such witnesses for each such place of residence. At 
the hearing residence within the United States but outside the county, 
and the other qualifications required by this subdivision during such 
residence shall be proved either by depositions made before a naturall- 
zation examiner or by the oral testimony of at least two such witnesses 
for each place of residence.” 

(c) Section 10 of such act of June 29, 1906, as amended, and sec- 
tion 2170 of the Revised Statutes are repealed. 

(dy The Secretary of Labor shall make such changes in the forms 
prescribed by section 27 of such act of June 29, 1906, as are necessary 
to make them conform to the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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APPOINTMENT ON COMMITTEE ] 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has just been informed by the | 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Lenursacn] that the pres- 
sure of public business will prevent his serving on the recep- 
tion committee to Commander Byrd, recently provided in House 
Concurrent Resolution 82. The Chair appoints in his place 
the gentleman from New Jersey |Mr. BAtron]. 


OVERLAND COMMUNICATION, SEWARD PENINSULA, ALASKA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint | 
resolution (H. J. Res, 73) authorizing the improvement of the 
system of overland communications on the Seward Peninsula, 
Alaska. 

rhe Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution? Three objections are required. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I object. 

Mr. BOX. I object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object. 

PAY OF SURGEONS EMPLOYED ON THE ALASKA RATLROAD 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 96) to authorize the President to pay to 
surgeons employed on the Alaska Railroad such sums as may 
be due them under agreement with the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission or the Alaska Railroad. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. I object. 

STONES RIVER NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 6246) to establish a national military park at the 
battle field of Stones River, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman withhold that? Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this bill may be per- 
mitted to be passed without prejudice and retain its place on 
the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL MILITARY PARK AT AND NEAR FRED- 
ERICKSBURG, VA, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9045) to establish a national military park at and near 
Yredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve historical 
points connected with the Battles of Fredericksburg, Spotsyl- 
vania Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsyille, including 
Salem Church, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I ask 
the gentleman if he wants it passed over? 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman is going to object, I will ask 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice and retain its 
place on the calendar, 





The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


tleman from Virginia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears | 


none, 
FORT DONELSON NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 11324) to establish a national military park at the 
battle field of Fort Donelson, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. The same condition, or I will have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the bill may be passed over without prejudice 
and retain its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

YUMA AND YUMA MESA RECLAMATION PROJECTS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 3978) to authorize credit upon the construction charges of 
certain water-right applicants and purchasers on the Yuma 
and Yuma Mesa auxiliary reclamation projects, and for other 
purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SI EFAKER. Is there « je tion to the present consider 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have some information about this bill What is 
the total amount involved? 

Mr. HAYDEN. A total of $1,660,000 is to be credited to the 
water users of the Yuma reclamation project. 
Mr. BEGG. Why do you write it off -- 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is not a question of writil : 

Mr. BEGG. It amounts to that as the bill seeks to give 
credit, if I understand the bill right. 

Mr. SWING. May I explain it? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr, SWING. The United States Reclamation Service built 
this dam and then charged the cost to the settlers in the dis- 
trict of the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HaypeNx] on the 
Yuma reclamation project. The Imperial Valley people in 1 
district then found they could use this dam jointly with | 
Reclamation Service, and negotiated with the Secretary of 
the Interior a contract to buy an interest in the dam and 
the Secretary of the Interlor fixed the price at $1,600,000, 
which we agreed to pay. In that way the Government sold 
the same thing twice. First it was sold to the Yuma reclama- 
tion project, and now it is sold to the Imperial irrigation district. 
That is the situation. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not question the gentleman's statement 
at all. 

Mr. SWING. Secretary Lane said to the Yuma people who 
were objecting to the transaction that this money would be 
credited to the Yuma project. 

Mr. BEGG. The Attorney General in 1919 rendered an 
opinion in which he said the assessment against lands in the 
Yuma project must be disposed of in accordance with section 
3 of the act of February, 1911. What does that act do? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That act provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall fix the construction charge for the project, and 
the water users must pay according to the charge so deter- 
mined by him, which in this instance is $75 per acre. 

Mr. BEGG. What will they do with the money? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The money collected will be paid into the 
reclamation fund. Unless this bill is passed it will be paid 
twice; once by the Yuma water users and again by the 
Imperial irrigation district. The Secretary of the Interior, 
when the contract was made, assured the water users on the 
Yuma project that they would obtain all the benefits of this 
credit, but the Attorney General's office later ruled that there 
was no law to permit that to be done. That is the reason 
why this bill must be passed. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ai 
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Be it encted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to credit the individual water-right 
applicants in the Yuma reclamation project and the purchasers of 
water rights in the Yuma Mesa auxiliary reclamation project, on the 
construction charges due under their contracts with the United States 
under the reclamation act and acts amendatory thercof and sup- 
plementary thereto, with their proportionate part of all payments 
heretofore made or hereafter to be made by the Impertal irrigation 
district of California under the contract entered into under date of 
October 23, 1918, between the said district and the Secretary of the 
Interior: Provided,. That lands in the Yuma Indian Reservation for 
which water rights have been purchased shall share pro rata in the 
credits so to be applied. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to No, 580 on the calendar, to a bill providing for 
the biennial appointment of a board of visitors to inspect 
and report upon the government and conditions in the Philip- 
pine Islands, which was passed over without prejudice on the 
assumption that there might be some objection to it. I under- 
stand there is none. 

The SPEAKER. The .gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to return to No. 580 on the calendar, to the 
bill H. R, 4789, the bill having been passed over without preju- 
dice, and asks unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. Is there objection? 
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Reserving the right to object, the 
Has the gentleman from 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. 


gentleman has asked that it go over. 


New York consulted with the geutleman from Virginia [Mcr. | 


Moore}. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I did not make the request until I was 
assured that the gentleman from Virginia would not object. 


It wus a misunderstanding on my part that he would object. | 


I asked unanimous consent, then, that it go over. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
asked that it be passed over. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No; I now ask that we return to the 
bill in order that it might be passed. 

Mr. Speaker, although there now appears to be no objection 
to this bill, and that it will receive the approval of the House, 
I nevertheless feel that its importance merits a few words of 
explanation. 

It provides for the appointment biennially of a board of visi- 
tors to inspect during the recess of Congress after the short 
session the government and conditions in the Philippine 
Islunds. Three members of this board to be Members of the 
Senate, to be appointed by the President of the Senate, and five 
members to be Members of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker. Thus the visit would occur at the 
beginning of the term of each new Congress, before the first 


regulur session, insuring that the membership will be informed | 


as to the existing conditions from original sources of its own 
before the legislative work of Congress begins. 
duty of the board of visitors “to gather information for the 


Congress of the United States concerning the actual state of the | 


government of the Philippine Islands and the economic and 
social conditions of the people.” 
Congress within 20 days after the meeting of the session next 
sneceeding their appointment their views and recommendations 
eoncerning the islands and their government. They are to re- 


ceive no compensation beyond payment of expenses incident to | 
iheir duties as members of the board, and actual expenses of | 


travel by shortest mail routes. 

The measure comes before us with, as I understand, a practi- 
cally untnimous report of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
and with the strong approval of the Secretary of War embodied 
in his letter appearing in the committee report, implying un- 
doubtedly the approval and principle, at least, of the Executive. 

It is remarkable, Mr. Speaker, in the light of the responsi- 
hility of our Government for the future and welfare of the 


Philippine Islands and their people, and in view of all the per- | 


plexing questions and situations that have arisen out of our 
contact with them, that no provision has ever been made here- 
tofore for authoritative and official visits to the islands on 
behalf of the branch of the Government primarily concerned 
With all questions involving fundamental policies and measures 
We must not forget or overlook that under the Constitution 
responsibility for the Philippines rests directly on Congress. 
Particularly does this apply to questions in any way relating 
to the duration or extent of the sovereignty of the United States 
over the islands. It is difficult to see how this duty can be 
fully performed by Congress unless it is kept informed not only 
by report but by periodic personal examination by authoritative 
representatives of the body itself, Congress should, indeed, 
have an insight through the medium of eyes and ears of its 
own. So if it becomes a matter of regular procedure, calling 
for a visitation by a small and carefully selected representa- 
tion from both Houses, the great advantage that will ensue can 
not fail to more than justify the comparatively trivial expense 
involved 

Furthermore, it can not fail to be of advantage not only for 
its informative value but from the gratification which must 
inevitably ensue in the islands for this manifestation of interest 
and concern of the direct representatives of our people on their 
necount, 

Mr. Guevara, one of the Commissioners from the Philippine 
Islands, expressed this view before the Committee on Insular 
Affairs in warmly advocating the passage of the measure, say- 
ing that it would not only give satisfaction in the islands but 
tend in every way to create a better feeling, better mutual 
understanding, and better mutual knowledge. 

The Secretary of War thus sums up the advantages of such 
regular visitation : 

First. It would prevent agitation for useless and expensive investi- 
gation based on rumor. 

Second. The report of such committees would constitute a statement 
of intelligent observation o. conditions in the islands and would have 
a greater weight with Congress than such reports as have been hereto- 
fore available. 


It is made the | 


They are required to report to | 
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Third. Congress is charged in a peculiar manner with responsibility 
for the government of the islands, and the passage of this act would 
assist it in passing intelligently on questious arising with reference to 
that government, 


Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who indulge the hope that the 
Philippine Islands and their people will long continue under the 
protecting folds of the American flag and believe that one day 
a solution will be found to which their people, recognizing their 
own interest, will give their willing assent. But, however the 
question of the continued sovereignty of the United States over 
these islands may be se‘:led, a procedure such as is here pro- 
vided can not fail to be of great and continuing advantage from 
every point of view as long as that sovereignty endures. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be appointed biennially a board 
of visitors to inspect, during the recess of Congress after the short 
session, the government and conditions in the Philippine Islands; 
three members of this board shall be members of the Senate, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and four members shall 
be Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the board of visitors to inquire into 
the actual state of the government of the Philippine Islands and the 
condition of the people of the islands. 

Sec. 3. Said board of visitors shall report to Congress within 20 
days after the meeting of the session next succeeding the time of their 
appointment their action as such visitors and their views and recom- 
mendations concerning the Philippine Islands and the government 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. No compensation shall be paid the members of said board of 
visitors beyond the payment of their expenses while engaged upon 
their duties as members of said board and their actual expenses for 
travel by the shortest mail routes. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “and,” strike out the word “ four” 
and insert the word “ five.” 

On page 2, strike out all of section 2 and insert a new section in lieu 
thereof, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the board of visitors to gather in- 
formation for the Congress of the United States concerning the actual 
state of the government of the Philippine Islands and the economic and 
social conditions of the people of the islands.” 


The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The “SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE CAPITOL GROUNDS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass Senate bill 2005, for the enlargement of the Capitol 
grounds, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
suspend the rules and pass Senate bill 2005. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby declared to be the purpose of 
Congress to acquire all the lands, which have not been hitherto ac- 
quired, embraced within the squares Nos, 632, 680, 681, 682, 683, 684, 
and 721 in the city of Washington, D. C., for the enlargement of the 
Capitol grounds; and the Vice President, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the Architect of the Capitol are hereby authorized 
and directed to acquire said premises by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise; and the unexpended balances of appropriations heretofore 
made for the enlargement of the Capitol grounds are hereby reappro- 
priated for the above-named purpose, and such further sum as may be 
necessary is hereby authorized to be appropriated. 

The Vice President, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the Architect of the Capitol are authorized to institute condemnation 
proceedings, if necessary, in order to secure any or all of the land 
herein authorized to be acquired. If such condemnation proceedings ara 
deemed necessary, they shall be in accordance with the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved August 30, 1890, providing a site for the en- 
largement of the Government Printing Office (Stat. L., vol. 26, ch. 
837). 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I demand a second, Mr. Speaker. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. I ask unanimous consent 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 20 minutes and the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Guarpt1A] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
some 25 years ago the Congress came to the conclusion that all 
the land lying between the United States Capitol and the 
Union Station should be taken over for a public park or ap- 
proach to the Capitol. Several bills were introduced looking 
to this end, but the first bill that got anywhere was a rider on 
the sundry civil appropriation bill passed in 1910, which stated 
that it was the intention of Congress to take over 12 blocks of 
land lying between the Capitol and the station. We proceeded 
under the terms of that act, and the Government has acquired 
689,467 square feet, and there are {4 square feet left, 
which belongs to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
the parcels of land that are cclored blue are the ones which 
have been taken over by the Government, while the blocks in 


1926 


that 


a second be 


9 oO 
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red are the ones which are owned by the railroad company. 
Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 
Mr. TREADWAY. In what manner did the Baltimore & 


Ohio Railroad Co. acquire that land originally? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I am not prepared to tell just how they got 
all of this land, but they own it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is there not a section of that land ad- 
joining the station which the Government deeded to the rail- 


road company on the condition that the station should be built | : 
} construc 


on it and that it has not been used for that purpose? 


Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not know, but that is probably in what 
is called the Plaza. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the gentleman know where the 
station stands on that chart? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is it [indicating]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is that the station or the land about 
the station? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is the station and here is the Plaza 


out in front [indicating]. As to these other tracts of land here 
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Now, me say that during war we built *£70,000,000 
worth on this land and most of them are on land 
owned by the railroad company, and especially that t of it 


Littl 


let 


hotels 


the 
of 


pat 


| on Which is located the power house, the laundry, and the heat 


| ing plant. 


| tion: 


On the map | 


Since the war we have been paying $75,000 a year 
in rent for this land’ Last year we paid nothing, for the 
reason that no agreement could be arrived at between the Con 
gress and the owners of the railroads. But here is the situa- 
We have possession of this land; we shall have to pay 
them rent for it and it is up to this Government to either take 
this land over and pay for it or enter into a lease and pay 
rent for it, because they are entitled to the use of their land. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. What ts the assessed valuation of this land? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is appraised at $1,912,720 for taxation 
purposes. This land was condemned once before and the award 


was $1,731,937. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Did not the assessor raise the taxes? I 
raise this question because when the District bought school sites 
they had to pay three and four times as much for the school 
sites as that at which the school sites were assessed. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Well, I think all of this land has increased 
in value very much since 1910, when we started on this con- 
demnation. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Is it a part of this plan to construct a 

| new avenue from the Plaza to the Peace Monument? 





{indicating] some of them are just grass plots and some of | 


them are covered with the Government Hotels. 

Mr. TREADWAY. My understanding is that the Union 
Station organization did not build on all of the land ceded to 
the corporation by the Government and that portions of the 
land are now used under the right of private ownership which 
should have been occupied by a building or else ceded back to 
the Government. Personally, if there is any of that land in- 
volved, I am very much opposed to having once donated it, for 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Well, it is not a part of this law, hut it is 
intended when this is done to open an avenue from about the 
Peace Monument straight through to the Union Station. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. If this becomes a law, is it the plan to 
a new avenue, the width of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
from the Peace Monument to the Plaza? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
ther question? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If this bill passes, will we get rid of 
those disgraceful old shacks that now disfigure the land 
tween here and the Union Station? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is a matter that is entirely up to the 
Congress. Congress can get rid of them any time it wants to, 
This bill does not contemplate that, however. 

The House may be interested in knowing how much mone 
we paid for the land we have already taken there. The figures 
are $2,533,843.57. 


Mr. TREADWAY., 


Will the gentleman yield for one fur- 


be- 


Will the gentleman answer one further 


| question ? 


a certain purpose, to the railroads, then their not using it for | 


the purpose for which they received it, and now paying them 
again for it. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. 
that exists. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
is very certain as to the land to which I refer. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. All I know about it is that the title to the 
land which is colored red on this map belongs to the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. and the title to the land in blue 
belongs to the Government, and these are the traets we are 
proposing to condemn and take over so that we can complete 
this proposition. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 


I am not aware that any such condition as 


Are we not entitled to know how the 


I think it exists, unless the gentleman | 


| tion 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. or the Union Station Corpora- 


tion originally acquired some of that land? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not understand that I could abstract 
the title and bring it in here. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. They own it, as I understand? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If they own it subject to any defeasance 
that can be enforced by the commission, but if they own it with- 
out any defeasance at all we have no recourse but to buy it, 
have we? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not at all. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Does the bill propose to condemn or purchase? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Bither way. There is to be a commission, 
composed of the Vice President, the Seaker of the House, and 
the Architect of the Capitol, and they will have the right either 
to purchase or condemn as the case may be. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. the gentleman know whether, if 
this land was taken over, it would do away with the monopoly 
exercised by the taxicab company around the station? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. So far as that matter is concerned, the place 
where the taxicabs are monopolizing things is right along here 


Does 


[indicating], which is not included in the land that we are 
proposing to take over. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Has the Government built any permanent 


buildings on the space indicated by the blue marking? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Only the Government hotels. 

Mr. HUDSON. I noticed some building over 
that used by the Treasurer's office of 
Department. Is that on this land? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; that is the Southern Building which is 
over here [indicating]. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I notice in the report that the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol estimates this land to be worth $1,912,000, 
whereas the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., it seems from the 
report, are contending for a price of $3,129,000 in round num- 
bers. What is it anticipated we will have to pay for this land 
under this bill that we are asked to pass under a suspension of 
the rules? ‘ 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The first figure which the gentleman gave 
is the assessed value for taxation, and the second figure is the 
price that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad says this property is 
worth. I am not prepared to state what it is worth, and this 
bill does not attempt to fix a price. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I know the bill does not fix any price, 
but I think the gentleman is in error when he says the figures 
$1,912,000 represent the assessed value. The Architect of the 
Capitol, it seems, fixed that as the value based upon the assess- 


the sta- 
Treasury 


near 
the 


is 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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ment but IL think the gentleman is in error when he 
states that the hind is assessed at that amount, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. As I remember, the hearings disclosed the 
fact that the Architect of the Capitol reported to the committee 
at the hearings that that was the value of the land as he found 
it on the assessment books of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOUNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I notice on page 3 of the report 
that after setting out the figures with respect to total value of 
land and improvements of squares 632, 680, G81, 682, 683, 6384, 
and 721 of $1,912,720, there immediately follows this statement: 
assessments taken from District books, 1923-24. 
full value; improvements at two-thirds of 


} 
value, 


Figures based on 


Land values essed at true 


true full value 


That evidently means the true full value and not the taxable 
value, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is the value they put on there when they 
were assessing this property for taxation purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That would indicate that my col- 
Jeague the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Biack] was right in 
his contention. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The truth-is that most of the improvements 
on this land belong to the Government. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Gentlemen, I did not know this bill 
would be called up te-day under a suspension of the rules and 
I have not my file on the subject with me. 

I want to call the attention of the House to the great services 
rendered in connection with the attempted acquisition of this 
property by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] 
knows more about this property than any man in the House. 
ile knows more about the deals of the Baitimore & Ohio and 
its aitempt to force it on the Government at an exorbitant 
price than any man in Washington to-day. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr, Jounson] appeared before our committee 
and gave the history of this attempted sale on the part of the 
Laltimore & Ohio to the Government since 1912, 

This land was originally acquired by the Baltimore & Ohio 
as part of the terminal railroad station now known as Union 
Stition, and part of the land was given by the Government 
to these railroads fer the purpose of placing a union station 
at the point where the station now stands. According to the 
original plan as laid out for the District of Columbia, this por- 
tion findicating| of the Plaza was intended to be a park, and 
with that plan there is no objection. 

Now, what happened, gentlemen? First, an attempt at a 
private sale was negotiated, and suddenly the negotiations 
terminated and condemnation proceedings were instituted, 
and, as is very often the case in condemnation proceedings, 
an exorbitant award was made—an award of over $3,000,000. 
If | am incorrect about my figures, please correct me. 

The gentleman from Kentucky |Mr. Jounson] came into the 
House at the time with respect to the proposition, and it was 
so bad that this House passed a_ resolution rejecting the 
award of the condemnation commissioners and refusing to 
take the property at that figure. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the gentleman will permit, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] is sick at the present 
time, which is the reason he is not present to-day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; that is the reason he is not here 
to-day. I wish he could be here, because he knows more 
about this subject than any Member of the House. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There is one thing I would like to call 
attention to: In the hearings before the committee the gentle- 
man from Kentucky {[Mr, JoHNnson] said there was nothing 
else to do but to take this property over. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And I agree with that; but let the House 
know what we are up against. 

Gentlemen, you must bear in mind the proposition that this 
ground at the present time is in a restricted zone. Therefore 
the market value is limited to the purposes for which it could 
be lawfully used under the zoning law of the District of Co- 
Inmbia. If you add to the assessed value of the property 
future prospective and speculative profits which this land 
might be used for were it not for the zoning law and the 
zoning restrictions, then you put upon it an artificial value 
which does not belong there. That was the vbjection which the 
gentleman from Kentucky raised when the award was made 
by the condemnation commissioners, 

Now I agree with the gentleman from Indiana, as did the 
gentleman from Kentucky, if my memory serves me, when he 
was before that committee, we must eventually take the prop- 


? 
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erty to carry out the Capitol Grounds plan; but let us go about 
it in a businesslike way. 

The first thing the House ought to do instead of passing 
this bill is to pass a bill making the zoning restrictions for 
that land permanent, so that when the case comes before the 
condemnation commissioners they will not be able to come in and 
prove, as they intend to do, as part of its value the good-will 
value, expected earning value, and the prospective profits to 
be capitalized in fixing the market value of the property. 
That they can not properly do under the zoning law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the gentleman ascertained what the 
assessed value for taxation purposes of this land is? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman can figure it out. 
paid in the 14-year period $228,000 taxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What proportion is assessed value to what 
they are asking for it now? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, they are asking three or four times 
as much. 

Mr. TREADWAY. How does it compare with the price at 
which the Baltimore & Ohio took it over? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, way above; there is no comparison. 
We are now paying $75,000 rent for the property and have been 
since we took it over for temporary hotel purposes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman states that they are asking 
three or four times the assessed valuation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The assessor of the District of Columbia 
stated in a hearing before a committee that the assessments 
were bused ov the real value. 

Mr. TREADWAY. With your proviso in it for good will of 
the future. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


They 


Yes; that is what they are doing, but 


they can not properly do it under the zoning restrictions. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The report shows that the Architect 
of the Capitol stated that this property was worth, based on 
the assessed value, $1,912,000; that was the assessed value as 
rendered to the District. As against the $1,912,000 he finds 
the property to be worth, the Baltimore & Ohio are seeking to 
receive for the property $3,129,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And they base that on the original award 
and may now add interest since that time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The law that regulates the assessed value 
requires the commissioners to fix it at the lawful value in 
money. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but in determining the assessed 
valuation for taxation purposes you take a uniform standard 
and the location, proximity to the center of commerce, ex- 
change values, sales, and all that enters into an assessed 
valuation for purposes of taxation. But going before con- 
demnation commissioners where a piece of land is taken by 
the Government or a State, then they may properly take into 
consideration the profits which the owners derive from land 
and capitalize the profits. But the point I am trying to make 
is that this has no future potential earning value, because it 
is limited in its use, That is—I want to make myself clear— 
it is no greater value to-day than when the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. acquired it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Providing 
zoning. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Under the present zoning law. In re- 
ply to the gentleman from Texas as to the $1,912,000 that 
would be a fair reasonable price to pay for the property, I 
would be willing to authorize the purchase for that amount of 
money to-day. But let me point this out. When you au- 
thorize the acquisition of this land by condemnation, you want 
to know what you are going to do, because they may come 
back and increase the 1912 award of $3,000,000 and demand 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000, That is, if an artificial earning value 
is again applied in fixing the award. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Congress has the right to pass on that when 
they come to make the appropriation for it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but we are not getting anywhere. 
I realize that this land must be acquired; why not fix a limit 
and authorize the commission provided in the bill to go out 
and purchase? Let the Baltimore & Ohio know we will give 
no more. I would suggest $1,900,000 as the highest figure. 
That would be fair and reasonable and the Baltimore & Ohio 
would be well paid. 

Mr, STEVENSON. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman 
zoning law permanent by act of Congress. 


you can get a permanent 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


speaks of making the 
The next Congress 
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could repeal that, just the same as we could repeal the present 
law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. STEVENSON. We can not make anything permanent, 
but the gentleman wants them to value it upon the supposi- 
tion that it has been or will be permanent? In other 
value in its present condition? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I say this: 


1926 


words, 


rp 
Tha 
Aah 


t, becoming somewhat bet- | 


ter acquainted with the caliber of at least one of the District | 
Commissioners, I do not like to leave the zoning in the hands | 


of that kind of a man—if you get what I mean. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I dgree with the gentleman entirely. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Can the gentleman inform me whether 
any of the land involved in this bill includes the land which the 
Union Station now uses 1 monopoly for approaches to the 
station? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


as i 


I do not think it does. There is but one 


more point that I desire to call to the attention of the House | 


and that is this: The proposed boulevard from the Lincoln 
Memorial to the Capitol will run through down here [indicat- 
ing on map] at Third Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. That 
point Third and Pennsylvania now occupied by a gas 
station. If eventually we have to take that corner, it is good 
business prudence to take it now before its good-will valne and 
market value are enhanced. If we delay the taking of 
that corner, which we will eventually have to take to carry 
out the proposed extension of the boulevard from the Lineotn 
Memorial to the Capitol, we will have to pay from five to ten 
times what we could acquire it for 
tion. So I believe it is bal business, now that we are at it, to 
just take this part of the land and not clean up all around 
the Capitol and acquire all of the land needed to carry out the 
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to-day, even by condemna- | 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Why not let us get through with it all 
and make a good job of it? The gentleman is in the position 
to do it 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Perhaps we will if we get along all right 


with this. But if a man star*: to carry a pile of wood in he does 
not quit because he can not carry it all in one load, and that is 
the situation here. We ere not fixing the price of any land. 
We are appointing a commission that can deal with the railroad 
company und come to terms if possible, and if they can nof, 
then they can go into court and condemn it. This matter ought 
to have been cleaned up years ago. We have brought it het 
before you and ask you to do what you think is right for ft! 
Na Government—the National Capital that you all have 


tional 


the same interest in that I have 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman thinks it would be right 
to do what the committee recommends? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think this ought to be done. I did not 
get this scheme up myself 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is the committee informed as to what it 
would cost us to take over about five blocks of the south ide 
of Pennsylvania Avenue? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I have heard that what they contemplate 
on there would cost $15,000,000. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It will cost about sixteen and a half 


or seventeen million dollars to take up all of the land that is not 

ned at the present time by the Federal Government, from 
the Botanical Gardens to the Treasury Building. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I misspoke myself, I meant the north side. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That includes two blocks on the north 
side of Fourth, just at the foot of the Capitol, the north side 
of the Capitol. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would like toe say for the 
benefit of the gentleman from Montana that under the terms 
| of the Arlington Memorial Bridge bill two blocks will be taken 
off the Avenue by the extending of B Street through the St. 


complete plans, We ought to clean up all of the proper we 
need at this time. The gentleman from Illinois suggests that 
we do not know what the commissioners will do. Nobody 
knows what the commissioners may do. If any of you haye | 


had any experience before condemnation commissioners, you | 


will have had an opportunity to. gei pretty good idea of the 
correctness of that statement. I have tried 
demnation commissioners for the city 


before con- 


York. Perhaps 


cases 


of New 


it might be well, rather than leaving the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia to appoint commissioners in this case, 
after the sad experience of the former commissioners, that we 
provide in this bill that the Supreme Court of the United States 


appoint the commissioners. least 
will appraise this propert 
such a commission would 
body than otherwise. 


find men who 
tward coming from 
more confidence before this 


At we might 
properly, and an : 
receive 


Mr. BOYLAN. Would the distinguished gentleman from New 
York be willing to serve on, that commission? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, we are disqualified to serve. 


Mr. BOYLAN. As a labor of love. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to have the gentleman from 
New York { Mr. 
expert for the District, but I would hate to have him appear as 
aw expert for the railroad company. He is the greatest expert 
on land valuation in the State of New York. As the gentleman 
from Illinois says, we must acquire the property, and cer- 
tainly after the battle put up by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. JoHNson] we ought to do something to protect the Goy- 
ernment rights and not again fall right into the hands of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co, I reserve the remainder of my 
time, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
we might do a number of things toward improving the looks of 
this Capital City if we wanted to appropriate enough money 
to do it, but whenever you start into cleaning up Pennsylvania 
Avenue you have a tremendous proposition on your hands. 
This is a proposition that has been pending fer a long time, 
and with all due respect to my good friend Mr. JoHNson, we 
would better have taken over this land at the time he kept 
it from getting into our hands because it has increased in value 
at a tremendous rate since that time. We are all proud of 
our National Capital, but when we come into the city from the 
Union Station and look across this old dump between here and 
the station it reminds you of a fellow with a dirty shirt on and 
no collar. It is just about as attractive as that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Has the gentleman anything in mind 
about cleaning up this situation down on Pennsylvania Avenue? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think there is a bill pending about that, 
but we have not taken it up because of the fact that we have 
more things on our hands than we can handle. I think 
eventually that Pennsylvania Avenue ought to be cleaned up, 
but we have a separate proposition here. 


S0YLAN] appeger before the commission as an | 





James Hotel, which comes across the Avenue on an angle and 


r 


-trikes the west end of the block east of the Ford Building ou 
the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue, 

Mr, Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 


maining ? 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I vield five minutes to the gentleman f: 
Wisconsin [Mr. ScHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGuarpIA] has presented 
this in a clear way, and in his speech said, What 
are we going to do with this bill?” I think the proper thing 
ith it is to kill it. Bringing up a bill of this character 
under a suspension of the rules, with only 20 minutes debate 
on a side, and without an opportunity to offer an amendment, is 
not the proper way to legislate. I attended the hearings con- 
ducted by the District Subcommittee when making a survey 
of District affairs. Evidence was presented showing that the 
District government paid from three to four times as much for 
1 sites than the assessed valuation. The assessor the 
District of Columbia testified that assessed valuations 
the real value. There is much in the statemen the 
man from New York with reference to the appointment 
condemnation boards when the District has to resort to 
demnation proceedings. 

I can not yote for this bill which has provisions for con- 
demnation proceedings. If said proceedings are instituted, the 
bourd of appraisers will be appointed by the same officials 
whose appointments have resulted in the District of Columbia 
paying from three to four times the assessed valuation of school 
purchased under condemnation proceedings. If the 
of school sites by condemnation proceedings is any criterion, be 
prepared, if this bill passes in its present form, to vote for an 
appropriation of seven or elght million dollars for the aequisi- 
tion of this property if it is purchased by condemnation, The 
bill should be defeated in its present form. Let us stand by the 
President this time at least in the so-called policy of economy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNpvERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I will say a word on the 
economic side or the business side of this bill and the general 
question of land values in Washington. I have made a study 
of it for several years, and have seen property which could 
have been acquired at a reasonably low rate increase in value 
to such an extent that it is almost impossible for the wealthy 
United States Government to think they can buy it. Less than 
12 years ago the property on the south side of Pennsyivania 
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Avenue could have been bought for about five and a half mil- 
lion dollars. The present value is $17,000,000. It is not 
necessary for me to picture to you the conditions that exist 
mn the north and south sides of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
diszrace to the Nation. If this were a European goverrment 
Instead of our Government, they would buy all the property on 
tlie 
demolish the shacks and eyesores, assess betterments on near- 
by property, and sell the property on the north side at a price 
which would pay the entire cost of the purchase of ail the 
property on the south side of the Avenue, even if it should 
fost seventeen or eighteen million dollars.. That would be the 
business way of doing it and the way business men would do 
tt. Every time you buy one little piece of property by the 
Government you enhance the value of all the surrounding 
sroperty, and every time you make one bite of this proposition 
you provide that in the future you shall haye to pay anywhere 


from 20 to 70 or 80 per cent more for abutting property. 
Now, this is a showroom, me might say of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. Almost all people who arrive by railroad get their first 


fmpression of the Capital from the Union Station. Why, there 
is not a man here but who gets a thrill when he comes up 
Pennsylvania Avenue or goes across the Plaza or any of the 
other approaches to the Capitol, either night or day, but what, 


us T say, gets a thrill from that wonderful picture outlined 
against the sky. tut here you enter Washington from the 


Union Station, and what impression do you get from the con- 
dition of the tumble-down buildings—— 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. WEFALD. What impression does a man get from enter- 
fug New York? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, New York is entirely different 
from Washington. New York is the home, as the gentleman 
would express it, of Wall Street, of industry, of commerce, of 
big business, of skyscrapers, while Washington is the Nation’s 
Capital. The building whieh houses Congress is one of the 
most beautiful in the world. Its approaches should be veau- 
tiful also, and this land should be secured at once at any 
reasonable cost. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. 

The question was taken, 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair—— 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 79, noes 11. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote; no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Ex.iorr] to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. As many as favor the motion will when their 
names are called answer “yea"; those opposed will answer 
“nay.” The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 214, nays 
68, not yoting 148, as follows: 


[Roll No, 118] 
YEAS—214 


! 


It is a | 


| 


Menges 
Michener 
Miller 
Montgomery 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 
Murphy 


| Nelson, Me. 


south side and the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue and | 


| 


Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 


O'Connell, R. L. 


O'Connor, La. 
Oldtield 
Oliver, Ala, 
Oliver, N. ¥. 
Parker 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Porter 
Pratt 
Purnell 
Ragon 


Allgood 
Arnold 
Bell 
Black, Tex, 
tox 
Prand, Ga, 
riggs 
Lrowning 
Busby 
Byrnus 
Cannon 
Carss 
Chapman 
Collier 
Collins 
Crisp 


Dickinson, Mo. 


Aldrich 
Allen 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Beedy 

Beers 
Berger 
Bixler 
Blanton 
Bloom 

Boies 
Bowles 
Bowling 
Brand, Ohio 
Britten 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Burtness 
Butler 
Canfield 
Carew 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla, 
Celler 
Cleary 
Connery 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Corning 


So, two-thirds having voted in 
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Rathbone 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, Ill. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Rowbottom 
Sanders, N. Y, 
Sandlin 
Schneider 
Scott 

Sears, Fla. 
Seger 

Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Snell 

Somers, N. Y. 
Sosnow ski 
Speaks 


Speartng 
Sproul, IL. 
Stalker 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Summers, Wash. 
Taber 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Timberlake 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Updike 

Vaile 
Vincent, Mich, 


NAYS—68 


Edwards 
Fulmer 
Garber 
Green, Fla, 
Hare 
Ilarrison 


Little 
Lowrey 
Lozier 
Lyon 
McClintie 
McSwain 


Hastings Major 
Hill, Ala, ° Milligan 
Ilili, Wash, Morehead 
Howard Nelson, Mo. 
Huddleston Peery 
Johnson, Tex. Quin 
Kinchelvoe Rainey 
King Ramseyer 
LaGuardia Rankin 
Lankford Reed, Ark. 
Larsen Romjue 
NOT VOTING—-148 
Cramton Jones 
Cullen Kahn 
Curry Kearns 
Davenport Keller 
Davey Kelly 
Deal Kendall 
Dempsey Kiefner 
Denison Kiess 
Dickstein Kirk 
Dominick Kvale 
Doyle Lea, Calif. 
Drane Leatherwood 
Fsterly Lee, Ga, 
Fenn Lineberger 
Fort Luce 
l’rear McKeown 
Fredericks McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Free Magee, Pa. 
Freeman Magrady 
Frothingham Mead 
Fuller Merritt 
Funk Michaelson 
Furlow Mills 
Gallivan Montague 
Gambrill Mooney 


Garner, Tex, 
Garrett, Tex, 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Graham 
Griffin 

Hale 

Haugen 
Hawes 
Johnson, Ky, 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio 
Morin 

Morrow 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
O’Connell. N.Y. 
O'Connor, N, Y. 
Parks 

Peavey 
Perlman 
Phillips 


were suspended and the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 





Abernethy Crosser Glynn Johnson, Wash. 

Ackerman Crowther Goodwin Kemp 

Adkins Crumpacker Green, Iowa Kerr 

Ailmon Darrow Greenwood Ketcham 

Arentz Davis Griest Kindred Mr 
Auf der Heide Dickinson, Iowa Hadley Knutson Mr. 
Bacon Doughton Hall, ind. Kopp Mr. 
Bailey Douglass Hall, N. Dak. Kuna Mr. 
Barbour Dowell Hammer Kurtz Mr. 
Rarkley Drewry Hardy Lampert ae 
Kegy Driver Hawley Lanham Mr. 
Slack, N. ¥. Dyer Hayden Lazaro Mr. 
Biand Eaton fe rere, Mr. 
Bowman Elliott ckey ehibach “ 
Boylan Ellis Hill, Mad. Letts eer. Free with 
Brigham Eslick Hoch Lindsay Mi 
Browne Evans Hoge Linthicum Mr 
Bulwinkle Fairchild Holaday McDuffie Mr 
burdick Faust Hooper McFadden Mr 
Burton Fish Houston McLaughlin, Mich, Mr 
Campbell Fisher Hudson McLeo N 
Carpenter Fitzgerald, Roy G. Hudspeth MeMillan Mr 
Chalmers Fitzgerald, W. T. Hull, Tenn. McReynolds Mr 
Chindblom Fletcher Hull, Morton D. McSweeney - 
Christapherson Foss Hull, William E. MacGregor Mr 
Clague French Irwin Madden Mr. 
Cole Gardner, Ind. Jacobstein Magee, N. Y. Mr. 
Colton Garrett, Tenn. James Manlove Mr, 
Connally, Tex. Gasque Jetfers Mansfield Mr. 
Cooper, Wis. Gibson Jenkins Mapes Mr. 
Cox Gifford Johnson, Il. Martin, La. 
Coyle Gilbert Johnson, Ind. Martin, Mass. 


Mr. Morrow. 


. Swing with Mr. Woodrum, 
. Vestal with Mr. Stedman. 
. Kendall with Mr. Tillman. 
. Anthony with Mr. Parks. 
. Kelly with Mr. Sabath. 

. Boies with Mr. Moore of Kentucky. 
y, Britten with Mr. Doyle. 

Michaelson with Mr. Mead. 
Sinclair with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Dempsey with Mr. Ayres. 
Freeman with Mr. Davey. 
Esterly with Mr. Frear. 


Graham with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, 
Bacharach with Mr. Canfield. 

Kiefner with Mr. Aswell. 
Brand of Ohio with Mr. Dominick. 
Ransley with Mr. Gambrill. 
Butler with Mr. Hawes. 
Sweet with Mr, McKeown. 
Wyant with Mr. Montague, 
Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Pou. 


r. Carter of California with Mr. Steagall. 
r, Denison with Mr. Prall. 
. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Sumners of Texas, 


the affirmative, 
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Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Voigt 
Wainwright 
Walters 
Watres 
Watson 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Willlams, Ill. 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Yates 
Zihiman 


Rouse 

Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex. 
Schafer 
Shallenberger 
Stevenson 
Swank 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas 


Thurston 


Weaver 
Wefald 
Wilson, Miss. 
Wingo 
Wright 


Pou 
Prall 

uayle 

ansley 
Rayburn 
Reece 
Sabath 
Sears, Nebr. 
Sinclair 
Sproul, Kans. 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stobbs 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swartz 
Sweet 
Swing 
Swoope 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Tillman 
Tilson 
‘Tincher 
Tinkham 
Upshaw 
Vare 
Vestal 
Warren 
Wason 
Weller 
Welsh 
Williams, Tex. 
Wood 
Woodrum 
Wurzbach. 
Wyant 


the rules 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
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BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
bring up some bridge bills and ask for their considerativoi. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, what bridge bills does the gentleman intend 
to bring up? 

Mr. PARKER. The ouly ones I intend to bring up are bills 
to which there is no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
the committee? 

Mr. PARKER. No objection on the part of the House. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Do any of these bridge bills give private 

dividuals the right to construct bridges? I notice one indi- 
vidual has the right given him to construct four or five bridges. 

Mr. PARKER. Consent is given for the construction of the 
bridges with the right of the county or the municipality to 
condemn, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Do any of these bills that the gentleman 
intends to bring up give the right to construct toll bridges? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. JOUNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to secure further information. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PARKER] proposes, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to bring up a number of bills under the 
precedent and plan which began a few weeks ago, under which 
he will give the numbers of numerous bridge bills and state 
that there is no objection, thus making an omnibus proposition 
of it, whereby gach bill rides with the others, and all will pass 
by unanimous Consent. 

I desire to ask if the gentleman from New York has given 
any consideration to the suggestion that he 
11608, Consent Calendar No. 6385, a bill granting the consent 
of Congress to W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandercook to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia 
River between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg.? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; but I know there is objection to that 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


1926 


No objection on the part of 


Can the gentleman suggest 


include H. R. | 


any way by which the proponent of that measure could cause | 


it to be considered by the House? 

Mr. PARKER. I do not know of any except by a rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has the gentleman 
heard of a rule for the consideration of a bridge bill? 

Mr. PARKER. The committee has done all it can for the 
bill of the gentleman from Washington. They have favorably 
reported it and it is on the calendar. It is now up 
House as to whether they will pass it or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I appreciate the attitude 
of the gentleman from New York, but permit me to say that 
the bill is not up to the House. There seems to be no way by 
which the Members of the House may vote on the Longview 
bridge bill. 

Mr. PARKER. It is not up to the chairman; that is up to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to ask the distin- 
guished gentleman, the chairman of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, if he believes it would be possible 
to attract attention to this peculiar situation—this fault in 
the general rules—by which a bridge bill which has the ap- 
proval of the committee and would be acceptable to more than 
nine-tenths of the Members of this House, if they could be 
given an opportunity to vote, could be reached if the “ gentle- 
man from Washington,” now speaking, should object to the 
passage by unanimous consent of all of the bridge bills, or if 
he should, at least, object to the passage of bridge bills by the 
omnibus plan? 

Mr. PARKER. No; I do not think so; but the gentleman is 
well within his rights, and if he wants to object he can do so. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order, 

The SPEAKER. 
objection ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under the cir- 
cumstances I shall have to object for the present to the omnibus 
plan of considering these bridge bills. 

THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Commissioner from the Philippine Islands [Mr. 
GUEVARA] have permission to address the House for five 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the Commissioner from the Philippine Islands 
may be permitted to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ever 


The regular order is demanded. Is there 


to the 
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Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker, throughout the present ses- 
sion of Congress the Filipino people have felt the deepest con- 


cern as to their future welfare. The statements made hy 
certain Members of this House and the provisions of some of 
the bills which have been introduced for consideration have 
given rise to the fear that legislation would be passed which 
would curtail their rights and privileges which have heretofore 
been guaranteed them. Hitherto it has been the policy of the 
United States to grant step by step a further measure of self- 
government to the islands, and hence the Filipino people are 
the more keenly apprehensive at this time. 

And so, when feelings are tense and distrust Is growing, 
the Wainwright bill just passed conveys a message of hope and 
inspiration to all of us who wish nothing more than a carefully 
considered, just, and fair solution of the Filipino problem 

Indeed, this bill may properly be regarded as the first 
structive step for the study of the situation since the passage 
of the Jones Act. For its author, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Warnwricut], I have nothing but words of com- 
mendation. Guided by the true American spirit, he 
approach the subject fairly, with 
interests ‘of all parties concerned. 


con 


seeks to 
due consideration for the 

Despite the 27 years of American sovere ignty in the islands, 
the American and Filipino peoples do not as yet understand 
each other; and it is for this reason, I firmly believe, that there 
exists to-day a mutual and wholly regrettable distrust and 
lack of confidence. Much of this misunderstanding is due 
without doubt to the vast distance which separates the two 
peoples aud to the consequent lack of contact between them. 
The Filipinos wish most sincerely for a better acquaintance 
with your people, feeling sure that, {in the closer understanding 
and sympathy which must follow you will realize that their 
problem is your problem; and that their happiness, prosperity, 
and contentment must be a matter o2 real concern to you as 
well as to themselves. 

In the light of true and 
sentation, prejudices, and bitterness can have place on 
either side; then, and not until then, can a wise and 
manlike solution of the common problem be reached. 

This bill is a long step in the right direction; the contacts 
which must result will go far to banish distrust and to inspire 


mutual understanding, misrepre- 


states- 


mutual confidence. On behalf of the Filipino people I can 
assure the House that the congressional delegation created 


by the bill just passed will be accorded a hearty welcome and 
will be given the most cordial assistance and support for the 
facilitation of its work and the accomplishment of its mission, 
[ Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF HON. MELVIN 0. M’LAUGHLIN, OF NEBRASKA 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Nebraska 
{[Mr. McLAUGHLIN] recently spoke over the radio and I ask 


| unanimous consent to extend in the Recorp his remarks at that 


time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by insert- 
ing the speech recently delivered over the radio by his 
colleague |Mr. McLAvuGHLIN!. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered over the radio by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. McLAUGHLIN]: 


FARM-RELIEP LEGISLATION 


Mr. McLaveutin of Nebraska. Ladies and gentlemen of the radio 


| audience, at the request of station WRC of Washington I shall speak 


to you this evening on the subject of farm-relief legislation. Having 
been a Member of the House Committee on Agriculture for the past 
seven years, it is but natural that I have a deep interest In the prob- 
lems of the farmer. 

The late W. J. Bryan made the statement a few years ago that the 
Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh 
in the interest of agriculture than had ever been passed before in the 
history of the Nation. These Congresses by the enactment of packer 
legislation and grain futures legislation, together with the passing of 
several cooperative marketing bills and certain amendments to the Fed- 
eral reserve act and the Federal farm loan act, In addition to establish- 
ing the intermediate credit system, sought earnestly to place the farmer 
on a parity with other industries of the country. The placing of a 
tariff on certain farm products, first through the emergency tariff act 
and later through the Fordney-McCumber Act, were intended by the 
Congress to give agriculture the same protection that labor and industry 
enjoy. Experience, however, has taught us that on account of the sur- 
pluses of farm products the tariff has been made effective for the farmer 
only partially, and that further legislation must be enacted in order to 
give him the full measure of protection he deserves. 


Congresses had passed more legislation 








ee ee nye a 
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Many bills were introduced in the present Congress with a view to 
giving further agriculture relief, and the chief discussion has centered 


around the so-called Haugen bill, which has been indorsed by a very 
great majority of the farm organizations of various kinds throughout 
the Nation. The representatives of these organizations who have 


appeared before House and Senate committees speak for some four or 
five million farmers. One thing at least is apparent from the testimony 
before the Flouse and Senate committees and from the discussion of the 
farm problem on the floors of the House and Senate, and that is that there 
is a real farm problem and the agriculturist is and has been working at a 
compared with labor and industry. There has not 
been a single speech made in either body of the Congress on the part 
of those supporting legislation or those opposed to legislation which has 
not definitely stated that there is a real, serious farm problem, 

the National 
is stated that 
industries in 


great disudvantage 


In a recent 
Board, of New 


is substantially 


volume published Ly 
York City, it 
below 


Industrial Conference 
the agricultural industry 


other the United S ates in its 


yield on capital. It is shown in this publication that the purchasing 
power of the farmer's dollar from 1900 down to the present time 
has ranged from 39 to 72 cents in comparison with the purchasing 


power of from $1 to $1.40 for industry and labor. The average 
annual income for wage earners in manufacturing institutions now 
amounts to $1,250; for transportation workers, $1,570; for ministers 
of the gospel, $1,750; for teachers, $1,300; for Government em- 
ployees, $1,650; while the farmer in contrast receives only $736 
It must be further remembeved that the average cost to the farmer 
for food, fuel, and housing amounts to $630 a year, which leaves 
him the small net income of $106. This report further shows that 
while the farm population is approximately 30 per cent of the total 


population of the country, the farmer's percentage «” the national 
for 1919 was only 17 per cent; in 1920, 13 per cent; and in 
less than 10 per cent; in 1900, the total wealth of the country 
elehty-eight and one-half billion, in 1912, one hundred and 
billion, and in 1923, three hundred and twenty-one billion. 
It is appalling to realize that of this three hundred and twenty-one 
billion national wealth in 1924, the farmers’ portion was only sixty-four 
billion. It is further shown that the value of farm property has 
declined from forty-five billion in 1913 to thirty-eight billion in 1925; 
and that the amount of farm mortgages has increased from four and 
one-half billion in 1910 to twelve and one-fourth billion in 1925. 
All of these facts and many others that are at hand prove conclusively 
that the correct in its unanimous agreement that the 
farm question is the most serious one that now confronts the Nation. 


income 
1921, 
was 

eighty-six 


Congress is 


The Haugen bill, which has received the most attention ct the hands 
of Congress, attempts to remedy these inequalities by the creation of 


a Federal board which through the various cooperative and other 
farm organizations will attempt to hold and market exportable sur- 


pluses in any given year with a view to stabilizing prices at home 
in order to give the farmer a living wage. These operations under 
the bill are proposed to be financed by the leVying of what is known 
as an equalization fee—that is to say, a small fee, the amount of 
which is determined b> careful computation each year—will be levied 
on the farmers’ products either at the point of first sale or at the 
point of depending upon the nature of the commodity 
in question. It has been carefully estimated by the best economists 
of the country, for example, that the levying of the tee of 10 cents 
per bushel on wheat would advance the price of wheat on an average 
of 40 cents on all of the wheat used for home consumption. The 
leading economists of the United States and Europe have assured 
Vice President Dawes in answer to inquiries that the equalization fee 
idea is economically sound, 

all are agreed that the 


processing, 


Inasmuch as farmer is laboring under a 


¢ 


great handicap and that the agriculture problem is the most scrious 
one that confronts the Nation, further argument along this line is 
not necessary. The question is, “ What can be done to remedy the 


situation?"’ Members of the House and the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittees, sustained by the most competent leaders of farny organizations 
believe that the remedy is to be found in the equalization fee plan, and 
that such a remedy if applied will work no injustice to anyone, but on 
the other hand will increase the prosperity of all of the people, includ- 
ing those engaged in industry and labor. 

Two objections to this plan were included in a recent statement of 
Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, which, according to newspaper 
reports, has exercised quite an influence on certain Senators in their 
consideration of the farm relief bill. These objections are: First, that 
the dumping of agricultural surpluses on foreign markets will sub- 
sidize foreign labor; and, second, that an increase in the price of farm 
commodities will result in an increase of acreage and enormous future 
surpluses, In my judgment Secretary Mellon is one of the best 
Treasurers who has. ever served the Nation, but an analysis of his 
statement on the farm relief bill leads one to believe that his position 
is not as sound as the position taken by the leading economists of the 
country, who stand out in opposition to his argunrent. In the first 
place, it is not intended that the farm board created by the bill in 
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question will cooperate with farm organizations for the purpose of 
dumping agricultural surpluses on other nations, but it is intended that 
the machinery created by this proposed legislation will acquire and hold 
such a portion of this surplus as is necessary to prevent a violent de 
preciation of price at the time it is necessary for the farmer to sell. 
If the marketing period of agriculture is distributed over a period of 
four or five years, past history and experience teach us that our sur- 
pluses are comparatively small. Owing to the vicissitudes of the 
weather and climatic conditions, one year brings a bountiful harvest, 
while a succeeding year may bring a lean harvest. It is therefore 
apparent that an organization handling this surplus could ard would 
hold it a sufficient time to stabilize the market and sell the surplus 
either abroad or ease it back on the home market in such a masnuer 
to prevent violent fluctuations. 

The surplus would not be sold to foreign countries for less than it 
is now under the operation of this plan, but by a sane, careful, mar- 
keting program distributed over a period of time it is clear that more 
would be realized for these farm surpluses than is now realized under 
our present haphazard system. Experience also 
increase in price of farm commodities will not necessarily mean an 
‘increase of price to the consumer. For example, the farmer in Kaftsas 
or Nebraska who is compelled to sell his wheat at harvest time in 
order to make interest payments on his mortgage and to meet obli 
gations at his bank in recent years has received around 85 cents per 
bushel for his wheat. This wheat was bought by the speculator, 
who stored it In terminal elevators, and in December of the very same 
year received $2 per bushel for the same. In other words, the farmer 
received for his whole year’s toil in producing this crop, including the 
labor of his family and hired help, but 85 cents per bushel, while the 
speculator, by holding the wheat from July to December, received $1.15 
profit per bushel for the same. 

Now, it is clear that the miller and other processers who manufac- 
ture and process this food for consumption paid the $2 per bushel 
for the wheat to the speculator. So that the consumer was in no wise 
benefited by the small price of 85 cents received by the farmer. What 
those who are so vitally interested in establishing a national farm 
policy hope to do is to secure a part, at least, of this $1.15 profit 
made by the speculator for the farmer instead of permitting the middle- 
man, simply because he has capital, to make more on his bushel of 
wheat every year than the farmer does who produces it. The same 
conditions as to wheat will apply to other farm products defined in 
the Haugen bill as a basic commodity. 

Now, as to the second argument of Mr. Mellon and others that the 
stabilization of farm price would result in tremendous overproduction, 
it will be clearly seen that this argument is fallacious. If this stabili- 
zation applied to only one commodity, undoubtedly an increased acre- 
age and production would result, but when it applies to all the basic 
commodities it must be clear that the number of acres under cultiva- 
tion is limited, and because of the necessary diversity of crops in farm- 
ing po material increase of acreage or production could follow one year 
with another, 

Dr. George F,. Warren, of Cornell University, one of the foremost 
economists of the United States, says that it takes a considerable 
period of time to increase yields per acre and a considerable period 
of time to decrease them. He points out that even if conditions 
for farmers should immediately ‘e improved, whether as a result of an 
act of Congress or some other condition, production would still con- 
tinue to decline for some years. This is, of course, more particularly 
true of crops which are a long time in the making, like some forms of 
livestock. 

To give a concrete case bearing out the contention of Doctor Warren, 
let us remember that two years ago the opponents of the so-called 
McNary-Haugen bill almost shed tears over the great increase in wheat 
acreage and production which they foresaw if the ratio price—the pre- 
war purchasing power—of wheat were to prevail again in this country. 

Let us examine into what has happened. Two years ago a general 
wheat failure occurred outside the United States which resulted in a 
world shortage and a prevailing world price that was unusually high. 
This was unfortunate for the world at lurge, though the growers of 
wheat in the United States—some of them, not all—profited from it. 
The result was wheat prices in the United States in 1924 were equal to 
or above pre-war ratio. The year following, was there a great increase 
in wheat production such as had been predicted by the opponents of 
the McNary-Haugen bill? Instead, the American wheat crop fell short 
of 1914 production by nearly 200,000,000 bushels. As a result, start- 
ing last fall, the tariff on wheat has been effective to an unusually large 
degree, and once more the prevailing price has been at or substantially 
near the pre-war ratio. 

So for two years we have had at least the average pre-war purchas- 
ing power for wheat in the United States, and yet the wheat acreage 
for 1926 has shown no increase. It is true, of course, that in long 
swings acreage and supply will follow price. But in the present agri- 
cultural crisis, when farmers are going bankrupt because of dispro- 
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teaches us that an 





ly low prices, to argue against helping farm prices upward 
ir increased production will ensue is one of the most ridicuiou 
s of reasoning ever seriously employed before Congress, 
can not be that men who base their opposition to the Haugen | 
on such an argument ha really studied the operation under it. It 
| 1 way in which each of t mi r farm industries shall ereat 
nd to be used to finance the ownership, storage, dist: 1, and 
sa ibroad on carry over of excess supplies not required in any given 
ti or in the domestic market. The cost of controlling supplies and 
managing the irplus therefore rests upon the producers within ea 
dustry. The equalization f thus automatically becomes a check or a 
break upon tendency toward unwarranted increase in acreage, The 
problem of controlling supply, therefore, is met by all the producers 
in each agricultural industry instead of putting upon cooperative ass 
ciations the impossible task of attempting it at the expense of their 


relatively few members, 


In conclusion, it seems only fair that the farmer, who is asking for 


the tariff! to be made effective on his commodities, should have the | 
support of industry and labor, All the farmer asks is that he be put 
on the same plane with industry and labor. Those who appeared 
before the Committee on Agriculture made it clear that they were 
not asking for any reduction of the tarif! on manufactured articles, | 
but they were perfectly willing for industry to enjoy the advantages 


of protection, They also made it clear that they were asking for no 
reduction in wages or no hours for labor, 
simply asking that the same consideration be given to the great agri- 


lengthening of 


culture interests as has already been accorded to beth industry and 
labor. 

To those who argue that the proposed farm legislation is radical 
in tendency let me say that the same argument was made against the 


creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the establishing 
of the Federal reserve system. There were those who argued that 
passing of {he Federal reserve act would ruin the banking industry, 
but who is there now who would advocate the repeal of the Federal 
If farm-relief legislation fails in this Congress, its pro- 
ponents will continue to work earnestly and faithfully for the prin- 
ciples involved and in the name of all that is right and just the time 
will come when a general adequate national program for agriculture 


reserve act. 


will be established which will place the farmer on a parity with 
industry and labor. And when that time comes, a long-continued 


injustice and discrimination will have been righted. 
come soon! 


May that time 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES L. ABERNETHY, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein the 
address of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY ] 
delivered on last Saturday in North Carolina. 

The BPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
the speech recently delivered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr, HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 


but were | 


the | 
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. . ‘of | 
me I beg to insert herewith the beautiful and eloquent address | 


of the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina [Hon. 
CHARLES L. ABERNETHY], delivered at the annual convention 
of the Surfman’s Mutual Benefit Association at Morehead City, 
N. C., on Saturday, June 19, 1926. 
The address is as follows: 
COAST GUARD HEROISM 

Mr. ABERNeTHY. It was Thomas Carlyle who said: “It is not to 
taste sweet things, but to do noble and true things, and vindicate him- 
self under God's heaven as a God-made man, that poorest son of Adam 
dimly longs. Show him the way of doing that, the dullest day drudge 
kindles into a hero.” 

In a day of ultracommercialism, such as now exists, a time when 
we are so prone to criticize various governmental activities, and to 
belittle services of faithful employees of our Government, it is well to 
bring to the attention of the country acts of fidelity to duty and de- 
votion to public trust and heroic actions of those who occupy the 
ordinary places in our scheme of government. 

There is one great governmental department—the Coast Guard, 
under the Treasury Department—whose personnel are called upon to 
undergo hardships, exposures, and privations which in the ordinary 
course of events never come to the attention of the public. 

These faithful men who follow the hazards of the sea lead lives 
of devotion to duty and heroic purpose. There is rarely ever in this 
great body of men who have such grave responsibilities those who prove 
unfaithful and false to their trust. 

It was on the night of February 9 last that the patrol boat, 
Coast Guard No. 126, in charge of a North Carolinian, Ensign N. 8. 
Fulford, was patrolling in Newport Harbor, R. I. In the course of their 
patrol and duties the Coast Guard No. 126 proceeded to the entrance of 
the Sakonnet River and remained on patrol in that vicinity until the 


it approximately 11 o'clock at night 
1 Hla I 
now e a blind bl la the ¥ ! ’ 
2.30 a of | } 10 ¢t ves led 
I t t! W her w ) k it ix le to } y 
x i 
was disabled short ind became |! 
‘ le t ( nunicate with ‘ he k f ! 
gh the l of the s the cre er if vy to the 
! I Ir it an hour tl ‘ litior ge it 
ided to attempt to get a n s t re \ 
ri } t's mate, first class I d for t ! i 
l t for shor d to tl freezing tem ture h 
cal so numb it Was imyx ible f him proceed nd he was I led 
back and brought on board, where a « nee of cl n fur ect 
nd he was revived by his shipmat Then I sn | i at et 
make the trip, and although ! succeeded in ret ing the beach, his 
legs became so numb from cold that it was impossible for him to nd 
p, and after considerable difficulty he was hauled aboard and revived 
At 4.30 a. m. the seas became heavier, the vessel listed very badl 
to port, and the pilot-house windows were broken by the action of the 
waves, and the seas were washing over the top of the house, makin t 
Impossible for the men to remain in the pilot house, The men aboard 
gathered on the lee of the pilot house, remaining in this perilous } 
tion until about 11.30 a. m., but no assistance came. Ensign Fulford 
called for a volunteer to go ashore t get relief; the life raft had 
broken loose and drifted away Joseph A. Libbey, boatswain's mate, 
first class, volunteered and, with permission of the officer in charge, 
started for the shore. It was necessary for him to dive into the icy 
waters and swim to the beach, which he succeeded in doing; then 
struggling up a 40-foot cliff he disappeared in the blinding snowstorm. 
After an hour and 20 minutes had elapsed and Libbey had not re- 
turned, and the men aboard were rapidly reaching a stage of exhaus- 
tion, Ensign Fulford decided it would be better for the men to attem: t 
to reach the beach and find possible relief rather than to stay on board, 
which meant death from exposure. Accordingly, all the remaining men 
went over the side of the vessel and succeeded in reaching the beach. 
Ensign Fulford and Simon traveled together, and it was necessary for 


Simon to be given assistance in order to progress. 
difficulty they reached a hous 


after great 
sed and boarded 


Finally, 
* only to find it was ek 


up. They broke into the windows, and while there was fucl to start a 
fire their matches on their persons were soaked and useless 
In the meantime Libby, who upon reaching the cliff, took off his 


boots for the purpose of dumping the water out, but his socks stuck to 


the boots and came off also. When he attempted to repla them his 
feet were so swollen that it was impossible for him to do so and he 
had to continue through the snow in his bare feet. He finally came to 
a water tower and at this tower he found Joseph H. McQueen, ship's 


cook, second class, and Fred W. Thornhill, seaman first 
wandered there on coming ashore from the vessel These men were in 
a numb and almost unconsci Libby placed these men 
inside the house and climbed to water tower 


class, who had 


us 


condition, 


the top of the and wildly 





waved his arms and finally engaged the attention of a road force 
nearby who came quickly and fire was started in the shack of a house 
and the road gang communicated with the Ceast Guard Station at 
Narragansett Pier, and the members of the crew from this stat‘on, 
after walking through snow drifts for 4 miles, brought suceor and aid 
to the exhausted and almost unconscious officers and crew of the Coast 
Guard patrol boat No. 26. 

Ensign Fulford and his herole crew will recover from thi 
and hazardous experience. The officials of the Coast Guard 
Washington will commend them and possibly promote som: 
The wheels of Government will grind along and the incident will he 
forgotten as time goes on, and there will still be those among us who 
will criticize the activities of the greatest Government on earth, some 


times unjustly, but in so far as I can I want to piace before the world 
in these remarks, the faithful and loyal service to duty of the mem 
bers of the crew of Coast Guard patrol boat No. 26. The full list 
follows: 

“Ensign (T.) N. 8. 
first class, Joseph A. 

motor 


is 
as 
Fulford, officer in charge; mate, 
Libby ; seaman, first class, Fred W. Thornhtll; 
machinist’s mate, first Antonie Simon ; machinist’s 
mate, second class, Wilbur A. Minnic; ship’s cook, second class, Joseph 
H. McQueen.” 

The great Daniel Webster in an argument in a famous murder trial 
said: “A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omnipresent, like Deity. 
If we take to ourselves the wings of morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, duty performed or duty violated is still with us, 
for our happiness or our misery. If we say the darkness shall cover us, 
in the darkness as in the light our obligations are yet with us.” 

The consciousness of a service well done and faithfully performed 
must bring to the minds and hearts of the brave and her@ic crew of 
Coast Guard patrol boat No. 6, the reward that one duty gives the 
power to fulfill another, which after all is one of the greatest satis- 
factions of life, 


boatswatn's 


class, motor 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a letter from 
Charles D. Finnigan Post, No. 242, American Legion, referring 
to disabled veterans of the World War now in the hospitals, 
with special reference to H. R. 6537, introduced by me, and now 
before the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation since 
January 4, 1926. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unanl- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a letter from 
an American Legion post in regard to a bill introduced by 
himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to page 43 of the calendar and take up the first bridge 
bill on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not recognize the gentleman 
for that purpose. If the gentleman desires unanimous consent 
to take up a number of bridge bills, the Chair will recognize 
him, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to discuss further this new practice of 
the consideration of bridge bills under an omnibus plan. We are 
calling up bridge bills simply by number and without reading, 
saying there is no objection, which brings about a consideration 
by which all ride together. After that, to object to one is to 
object to all, This 1 do not wish to do, but I feel that I must 
call attention to the situation under which a proper bridge bill 
can not have its day in the House. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Necessarily, Congress is primarily 
interested in these bridge bills to see that they have the ap- 
proval of the War Department and will not interfere with navi- 
gation, and I think the gentleman from Washington will recog- 
nize that Members who represent States where bridges are to 
be erected over streams in their States will protect the rights 
of the States and their subdivisions. The fact is, the only 
jurisdiction which Congress should exercise in bridge permits 
wholly within a State is to see that navigation is not endan- 
gered or interfered with on navigable water courses. So it 
seems to me if the gentleman calls up these bills separately 
where the bridges are located wholly within the boundaries of 
a single State, and where none of the Representatives of such 
State objects to the bill, and it has the approval of the War 
Department in that it does not interfere with navigation, there 
should be no objection to the consideration and passage of such 
bills. The State should be left free to impose conditions on the 
use of the bridges. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have no objection, and do 
not intend ultimately to object, to the passage of bridge bills 
under the process that we have followed heretofore. But the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLiver] must have observed a 
few moments ago, when I[ undertook to interrogate the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Parker] in regard 
to the bridge bill situation, referring particularly to the bill on 
the calendar for a bridge at Longview, Wash., a call for the 
regular order was repeatedly made by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Oregon {[Mr. CrumMpackerr] for the purpose of pre- 
venting me from inguiring as to possible procedure as to that 
bridge bill which, because of the objection of the gentleman 
from Oregon, can not get on the list to be presented by the 
chairman of the subcommittee having these matters in charge. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In a moment. I am quite 
within my rights in endeavoring to ascertain this information. 
I am sorry I do not have the floor, and thus can not yield to 
the gentleman. 

Still reserving the right to object, I want to call the attention 
of the Members to the situation. For the last seven or eight 
weeks we have been passing bridge bills freely and in great 
numbers, more than in any previous Congress. On four or five 
different occasions the gentleman from Illinois [Mr,. Denison], 
chairman of the subcommittee, has proposed that bills unob- 
jected to be passed. I have a bill here on the calendar for a 
$8,000,000 bridge across the Columbia River, 50 miles back 
from the mouth of that river, where a new, sizable, and grow- 
ing city has been created within the last four or five years, the 
growth of which has astonished the West, a city which now 
has a population of more than 10,000 people, and adjoining it 
is another city now more than 10,000 population. Across the 
Columbia River is another city of size. The objection comes 


ask the gentleman a 
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from the city of Portland, Oreg., which, through its port com- 
mission, undertakes to control that river for 105 miles—— 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman is going 
to make a speech, I demand the regular order. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then, Mr. Speaker, for the 
present I object. 
POWER-PLANT BUILDING, BUREAU OF STANDARDS, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
Mr. RLLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 4221) authorizing the construction by the 
Secretary of Commerce of a power-plant building on the pres- 
ent site of the Bureau of Standards in the District of Columbia. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to contract for the construction of a suitable fire- 
proof power-plant building to be erected upon the present site of the 
Bureau of Standards in the District of Columbia at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $200,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 
will recognize the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana one question. Has the money been appropriated 
for this purpose? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It has not. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken, and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


JUNE 21 


If not, the Chair 


LOCATION AND EXTENT OF POTASH DEPOSITS 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
(S. 1821) authorizing joint investigations by the United States 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Soils of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to determine the locatiédn and ex- 
tent of potash deposits or occurrence in the United States and 
improved methods of recovering potash therefrom, and move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill with an amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $100,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and a 
similar amount for each succeeding fiscal year for four years, to be 
expended as may be mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the Secretary of Commerce for the purpose of determining the 
location, extent, and mode of occurrence of potash deposits in the 
United States and conducting the necessary laboratory tests incident 
thereto. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce 
jointly are hereby authorized, within their discretion, to cooperate under 
formal agreement with individuals, associations, corporations, States, 
municipalities, educational institutions, or other bodies, for the purposes 
of this act: Provided, That before undertaking drilling operations upon 
any tract or tracts of land the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tury of Commerce Jointly shall enter into a contract or contracts with 
the owners or lessees, or both, of the mineral rights therein, which 
contract shall provide, among other things, that not more than the 
actual cost of the exploration shall constitute a preferred claim in 
favor of the United States and its cooperators against any minerals 
developed; and the aforesaid contract or contracts shall provide that 
the owners or lessees, or both, of said lands and/or mineral rights 
within the radius hereinafter mentioned, shall pay to the Government 
and its cooperators an amount equal to the actual costs of said explora- 
tions, said payments to be made at such time or times, in such manner, 
and in such proportions as said Secretaries may, in their discretion, 
determine to be equitable: Provided further, That such contract shall 
not restrict the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Com- 
merce jointly in the choice of drilling locations within the property or 
in the conduct of the exploratory operations, so long as such selections 
or conduct do not interfere unreasonably with the use of the surface 
of the land or with the improvements thereon, and such contract shall 
provide that the United States and its cooperators shall not be liable 
for damages on account of such reasonable use of the surface as may be 
necessary in the proper conduct of the work: Provided further, That 
before such drilling be commenced the Secretary of the Interlor and 
the Secretary of Commerce jointly shall require the owners of lands 
and/or mineral rights therein lying within a radius of not less than 1 
mile of any proposed well, in consideration of the probable increase 
in value to such lands and/or mineral rights therein incident to any 
discovery of potash and in order to prevent profiteering, to enter into 
an agreement whereby the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Commerce, jointly, are empowered to act as referees in determining 
the maximum price at which the potash rights in such lands can be 
sold, which covenant shall run with the lands and/or mineral rights 
therein: And provided further, That the owners of such potash rights, 
in consideration of the advantage accruing from an equitable price for 
such potash rights as effected by said Secretary of the Interior and 
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Secretary of Commerce, may be required to enter into an agreement 
whereby the potash produced from said lands shall be marketed at a 
price not in excess of a maximum determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly as equitable. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I demand a second until I can see what the 
bill is. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I do not care for any time. 
I simply wanted to protect my right to investigate the matter. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


BRIDGE BILL LEGISLATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
it is far from my purpose to place myself as the single ob- 
jector in the way of Members of the House who desire to pass 
bridge bills. Because I have been made a victim of that 
process in reference to the Longview bridge bill, 1 shall not 
encourage the practice. Mr, Speaker, I believe the membership 
of this House desires to follow, and should follow, the com- 
mittee in matters of that kind. I know from experience that 
when the committee has reported a bill favorably with respect 
to a bridge the membership, if given a chance, will accept the 
report of the committee and follow it. The rules do not provide 
any other way, It has heretofore been done by unanimous 
consent, I ean not find that a roll call was ever required to 
pass a bridge bill, even if the bill was for a bridge between 
States, 

I undertook to state, when the regular order was called for 
by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Crumpacker], the situa- 
tion in regard to the Longview bridge bill, for a proposed 
$3,000,000 structure over the Columbia River, which, after full 
hearings, and to overcome the fear of the people of Oregon that 
it would restrict navigation, Was amended so as to carry more 
restrictions than ever before put on any bridge bill. The city 
of Portland, Oreg., has secured through act of the Oregon 
Legislature the control for the time being of the Columbia 
River from Portland to the sea, a distunce of more than 100 
miles. The State of Washington is thus discriminated against. 
The only way to create the issue and test the right of control 
by one State is for Congress to pass an act authorizing the 
construction of a bridge with safeguards in every way as to 
navigation rights. This bill does that. If this bill could be 
considered, practically every Member would vote for the bill. 
But our rules permit one Member at first and then three Mem- 
bers to object, and thus to deprive a proper private bill of the 
test that it should have. In this particular case it permits one 
city, through its representative, to be set up to all intents and 
purposes against the Congress of the United States. It permits 
one State, Oregon, to control 100 miles of the great Columbia 
River against the rights of another State, Washington, 
which is bordered by the Columbia River. That situation will 
have to be remedied by Congress, and Congress alone. Acting 
under the same rights given under our rules to the gentleman 
from Oregon, I could block for a considerable time the passage 
of every bridge bill and stop bridge building over every 
navigable stream in the United States. 1 do not propose to do 
so. I shall endeavor to bring the matter of the rights of the 
State of Washington before Congress by quite a different 
method, under which the Members may have a chance to vote. 

For the present I am content to call attention to a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the recent Washington State Repub- 
lican Convention, as follows: 


We deplore the arbitrary, unreasonable, and unjustified opposition of 
certain interests in the State of Oregon to the construction of a high- 
way bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and 
Rainier, Oreg. The immediate construction of such a bridge is a 
pressing need and is essential to the full development of the North- 
west. No public body is prepared at this time to provide the cost of 
such a bridge. We therefore heartily indorse and earnestly urge the 
immediate passage by Congress of Senate bill 3804, granting consent 
to construct said bridge, , 
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Mr. Speaker, I now withdraw the objection that I made to 
the request of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parker] and 
yield back any time that I may have remaining. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER _Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be some misap- 
prehension about what we mean by these bridge bills. I wish 
to state to the House briefly just how the bills are handledein 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. There is 
no reason why the people of your locality who want to build 
a bridge entirely within your State should come to Congress 
to get permission, except that the Government of the United 
States has control of the navigable waters, and when a bridge 
is built over a stream that the War Department says is neviga 
ble, even if it is a stream only a foot wide, if it is decreed to 
be nuvigable by the War Department, then it is necessary for 
you to come here and get the permission of Congress. 

These bridge bills grant no franchise; they grant nothing ex- 
cept the right of the municipality or State or county or private 
concern, as the case may be to build the bridge 

These bills are never introduced by the committee itself; 
they are always referred to the committee after having been 
introduced by the Representative of the people in whose dis 
trict the bridge is to be built. 

These bills have absolutely no personal relationship to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. They are 
referred to a subcommittee headed by the gentleman from Uli 
nois [Mr. Denison]. That subcommittee consists of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison], the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burtwness], and the gentleman from Arkansas 
iMr. Parks]. That is the subcommittee, and they give every- 
one of these bills the most careful consideration. The gentle 
man from Illinois |[Mr. Denxrson] has spent months in getting 
the bills in the proper form and when he brings the bills out 
the House may rest assured that they are in the form the 
War Department and the Department of Agriculture both ap- 
prove of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is not that the same status 
that the Longview bridge is in, approved by the committee? 

Mr. PARKER. I will say that the committee reported the 
gentleman's bill. That is as far as the committee can go. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I agree with the gentleman. 


BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up the following bridge bills, with amendments thereto, and 
consider them en bloc: 

H.R.12311. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, or Dakota County, Washington County, or 
Ramsey County, in the State of Minnesota, or either or several 
of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near South St. Paul, Minn.; 

H. R. 12313. A bill granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Vickensville, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12314. A bill granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Cochrane, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12467. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Jackson & Eastern Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Pearl River in the State 
of Mississippi ; 

H. R. 12537. A bill granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Jackson, in the county of Clarke, Ala.; 

H. R. 12538. A bill granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombighee River at or near 
Gainesville, in the county of Sumter, Ala.; 

H. R. 12642. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct a free overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River 
at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio; and 

H. R. 12708. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
Brownsville & Matamoros Municipal Bridge Co., its succes- 
sors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rio Grande at Brownsville, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take up and consider en bloc the following 
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bridge bills, with amendments thereto, which the Clerk will 
report by number. 
The Clerk reported the bills by number. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
fhere was no objection. 
Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment to offer 
to the bill LL. Rt. 12467, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read, 
The SPEAKER, 
amendment to H. R. 12467, which the Clerk will report, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
red by Mr. Coirtrern to H. R, 12467: Page 1, line 7, 
r the word “ navigation,” strike out “ about 4 miles north” and in- 
in lieu thereof “ near and south of waterworks plant.” 
The SPEAKER, 
ent, 
the amendment 
The SPEAKER. 
amendments to the bills which the Clerk has just reported will 
be agreed to. 
There was no objection, 


Amendment off 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


was agreed to, 


The bills were ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 


were read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the several votes by which the several 
bills were passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent to 
consider en bloc the following bills without amendment: 

S. 4138. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Department of Georgia to construct a bridge across 
the St. Marys River; 

S. 4267. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Pend d’Oreille 


River, Bonner County, Idaho, at or near the Newport-Priest | introduced by Congressman Grorce W. Lixpsay, providing means for 


River road crossing Washington and Idaho; and 

S. 4298. An act granting the consent of Congress to the cities 
of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, or either of them, to 
construct a bridge across the Missouri River. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to call up and consider en bloc the following 
Senate bills, which the Clerk will report by number. 

The Clerk reported the bills by number, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bills were ordered to be read a third time, were read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the several votes by which the several 
bills were passed was laid on the table. 


MEMORIAL TO ROGER WILLIAMS 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to Calendar No. 560, H. R. 12207, au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $2,500 for the erection of an 
appropriate tablet or marker at Providence, R. IL, to com- 
memorate the landing of Roger Williams in the State of Rhode 
Island. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask the gentleman a question. This is an authorization 
for the expenditure of $2,500 and that is all? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. And the Appropriations Committee could cut 
that amount down to. $1,500 if it saw fit? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. If the War Department 
is agreeable to that, I think that is correct. 

Mr. SNELL. They have the right to do that? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. | Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $2,500, or so much thereof as 


may be necessary, ts hereby authorized to be appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War, in the erection 
of an appropriate tablet or marker, at or near the spot in the present 
city of Providence, R. L, where Roger Williams first landed in said 
State of Rhode Island, in commemoration of said historic event. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill H. R. 5858 will 
be Inid on the table, a similar Senate bill (S. 4221) having been 
passed this afternoon. 

PROVIDING MEANS TO VISIT WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a letter 
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Without objection, the various committee | 
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from the Charles D. Finnegan Post, No. 242, of the American 


| Legion, referring to disabled veterans of the World War now 


in hospitals, with special reference to H. R., ¢ 
by me, now before the Committee on World 


7, introduced 
War Veterans’ 


| Legislation since January 4, 1926, 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York asks unant- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me this 
day I insert herewith the following letter: 

CHARLES D, FINNIGAN Post, No. 242 (INC.), 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 15, 1926, 
Hion. Grorcp W. LInpsay, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN : The following resolution was adopted at a regu- 
lar meeting of the Finnigan Post, No. 242, American Legion (Inc.) : 

Whereas the men who served in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
of the United States in time of war who became incapacitated in the 
performance of duty and who are afflicted with bodily ailments result- 
ant from military service are entitied to the best consideration the 
Nation can offer them; and 

Whereas thousands of these men are now confined to hospitals 
throughout the United States and denied the companionship of parents, 
because they are necessarily assigned to hospitals many miles from 
their homes and the cost of travel is in many cases prohibitive, and for 
this reason visitation from parents and nearest relatives, which is one 
of life’s greatest comforts, is not theirs; and 

Whereas the Finnigan Post, No. 242, American Legion (Inc.), bas at 
all times extended its aid in behalf of the disabled veteran; and 

Whereas there ‘s now pending before Congress bill H. R. 6537, 


regular visits from friends and families of our comrades assigned to 
Government institutions: Be it therefore 
Resolved, That this organization indorse and forward every means 
within its power to procure the passage of this bill at the next regular 
session of Congress; and be it further 
Resolved, That the action of Congressman Grorgs W. LiInpsay in 
introducing this bill is highly commended by this organization; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted at the 1926 
county, State; and National convention of the American Legion. 
Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES D. FINNIGAN Post, No, 242, A, L. (INC.), 
MARTIN MICHITCH, Seoretary. 


REPAVING AND RESURFACING ASSESSMENTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11174) to amend section 8 of the act of September 1, 
1916 (89 Stat, L. p. 716), and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this bill provides that repaving is not to be assessed 
against property. That is quite all right. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Can not be reassessed for 20 years. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. But in other cities where repaving is not 
assessed you have the original paving assessed 100 per cent, 
while under this bill you only assess the original paving at 50 
per cent. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN,. That is existing law, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Exactly. Where you assess for original 
paving 50 per cent it generally provides to assess the repaving 
cost. Now, if the gentleman desires to change the law and 
exempt the property holder from repaving cost he ought to 
charge the full original paving cost to abutting owners in the 
area of benefit. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That has been a different class. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. This simply provides they can not reassess 
before the end of 20 years. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. We have the same thing in New York 
City, and we charge the original paving to abutting owners 
within the area, and the repaving comes out of the city treas- 
ury, but here only one-half of the cost of the original paving is 
paid by property owners. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does the gentleman want to say in the 
city of New York, when the streets are to be repaved, the cost 
should b2 reassessed and the cost of repaving—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, That is what they do in Washington. 
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Mr. LAGUARDTA. 
New York is assessed—the full cost of the original paving— 
whereas you assess here only 50 per cent 


Mr. UNDERHILL. And the abutter pays 25 per cent? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Who pays the other’ 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The city pays 50 per cent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In New York City the property owners 


pay the entire cost of the original paving. 
ing cost. The city pays all repaving. 

Mr. REID of Illinvis. But in the city of New York they 
have the per cent of public interest, whereas in the District of 
Columbia 


There is no repav- 


Mr, LAGUARDIA, The gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. I am absolutely right, that in the 
city of New York they have the public interest, and they pay 
50-50. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No—— 

Mr. REID of Illinois Yes; they do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have spent millions of dollars, and 
I know something about it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. We have not attempted to change the 
existing law. This is existing law 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand the repaving, of course, 
affects the streets or avenues that are to be paved. From now 
on, where they pave the streets the first time you should 
change the old law and assess the full amount of the original 
paving. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It should not be that way. It never is. 


You have to assess 2 certain amount only for sidewalks. 


Mr. HUDSON. A certain portion to the abutting property 
owners. 
Mr. SCHAFFER. Mr. Speuker, reserving the right to object 


for a question, who pays on that portion of the public highway 
such when these hotels and other institutions have been 
allowed to monopolize by taxi companies? Does the District 
pay in case of resurfacing or new work? 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. The hotel pays 25 per 


as 


cent on its side. 


Mr. SCHAFER. If this bill is passed, then the hotels will 
only have to pay 50 per cent? . 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. This bill only relieves the repaving cost 


from being assessed in 20 years. 
was torn up by trucks or heavy traffic, then the repaving 
must be paid by the city as a whole, the taxpayers as a whole, 
and not by the abutting property owner. 

Mr. SCHAFER. That is what I wanted to get at. Take, 
for instance, the pavement in front of a hotel where the 
public are not permitted to drive their cars, where they sell 
this monopoly privilege to a taxicab company or drivers. If 
the street has to be repaved a majority of the cost should have 
to be borne by the whole District of Columbia. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If it were paved within 20 years. Then 
it would be paid for by the taxpayers and not the property 
owners. 


Mr, SCHAFFER. The bill ought to be amended. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
the District here. 
Mr. HUDSON. 


There is no reason why you should assess 
There is no reason for it. 
Is it not a fact that the contract builders’ 


trucks are practically destroying more paving in this city 
than any of a dozen other sources? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Yes: I think that is true. That is an 
argument brought before our committee of the injustice of 


assessing the cost on the property owners. 

Mr. HUDSON. There ought to be some safeguard from 
the destruction of paving in this city by trucks. I know that 
in front of my own home they have broken three pieces of 
pavement within three weeks on account of overloaded trucks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the act of September 1, 1916 


(39 Stat. L. p. 716), is hereby amended by adding the following: 


“Third. That no frontage of abutting property, on which a legal 
assessment for paving or repaving has been levied and paid here- 


under, shall be liable, within 20 years following the date of levying 
such assessment, to any further assessment hereunder on of 
the replacement of such pavement.” 

Mr. UND®RHILL. 
strike out, in line 8, after the comma, the words “within 20 
years following the date of levying such assessment.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


account 


Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to |} 


The original paving cost in the city of | 


That is if the paving there | 
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offered by Mr. Unperaiti: Line 8, after the word 
strike out the comma and the words “ within 20 years follow 


Amendment 
* liable,”’ 


ing the date of levying such assessment.” 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, it will take me just a few 
minutes to explain the amendment to the Members of the House, 

At the present time an abutter is assessed for the pavement 
in front of his home, his residence, his place of business, or 
wherever he may own property in the city of Washington. In 
some new developments those who are developing the property 
lay out the property and build the roads themselves. 

Now, what happens? You up Massachusetts Avenue or 
Sixteeenth Street where cross streets have been made one-way 
streets; the property has been for the laying of a 


£o 


ussessed 


pavement, and they have made the street a one-way street, so 
that it is only used about 50 per cent or less. The street next 
to it is getting double traffic. The consequence is that the 
pavement on two-wiy streets is rapidly worn out, and then the 
abutters are reassessed for the laying of a new pavement 

My contention is that after the abutter has paid once for 


the pavement in front of his home he has discharged all of his 
obligations to the city and the District, because the pavement 
not injured or destroyed by the abutter; it is destroyed entirely 


Is 


by traffic passing by, and the more traffic that goes by the 
more the value of his property is depreciated. 

We have instances of that on fi in my office, where an 
abutter has paid for the paving and the city has come along 
in two or three years and put in a heavier sewer in order to 
accommodate sections beyond the residence of the abutter 
When they began to repatch they found they could not muke 
the pavement permanent. It would sink every time they built 


it up, and the consequence is the abutter has to pay for a new 
pavement inside of five years 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman’s amendment fs 
strike out the provision regarding the within 
years? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; so that if the traffic 
the pavement within 20 years the abutter may not 


to 
reassessinent 20 
has 


damaged 


assessed 


for a new pavement. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman's statement appeals to me 


very much. But is there not a distinction in this city, whereby 
the city pays the cost not only of the intersection of the cross 


walk but also 50 per cent of the pavement in front of the 
private property? Is there not a reason there at least for the 
abutting property owners assuming some obligation in the 


future, and particularly so after the pavement has existed for 


| 20 years, which is probably the average life of a pavement? 


| inhabitants up to 115,000 during my recollection. 


|} waters 


Mr. 
perience. 


UNDERHILL. I can answer that only by my own ex 
I live in a city that I have seen grow from 10,000 
My city has 
paid for 50 per cent of paving streets or in laying ont streets and 
the abutters have paid the other 50 per cent. After they have 
done that, they never pay another cent for the relaying of the 
pavement, and we have as good roads and streets as any other 
city anywhere in the United States. I want the people of the 
city of Washington to have the same kind of treatment that I 
understand is accorded to residents of practically every other 
city in the United States, that after they once pay for the 
paving of the street in front of their home they are not assessed 
for 20 years or 50 years for repaving. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question Is 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


on the engrossment and 


NORTH PLATTE RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 10356) to provide for the storage for diversion of the 
of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Casper-Alcova reclamation project. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. SIMMONS, and Mr. TAYLOR of Colo- 
rado objected. 

NORTH PLATTE RIVER 


on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
) to provide for the storage for diversion of the water 


The next business 
(S. 3553 


Ovo 
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of the North Platte River and the construction of the Casper- 
Alcove reclamation project. 

The Clerk read the tithe of the bill. 

The SP?BAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. 


objected. 


SIMMONS, and Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado 


CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 123 


business the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
359) to amend ap act entitled “The classification act 
of 1923," approved March 4, 1923. 

rhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, 


The 


(i. R 


next on 


Mr. BOX, and Mr. BEGG objected. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CIVILIAN POSITIONS 


next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 

S4) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for 
classification of civilian positions within the District of 
Columbia and in the field services,” approved March 4, 1923, 
act amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto. 
Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SNELL, Mr 
je ted. 


und the 


The 


BEGG, and 


COTTON-CROP REPORTS 


on the Consent Calendar the bill 

(It. R. 11422) to amend the act entitled “An act 

the Department of Agriculture to issue semimonthly cotton- 

crop reports and providing for their publication simultaneously 

with the ginning reports of the Department of Commerce.” 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. BEGG 
and I am not 
Georgia [Mr. VINSON 
to make the statement 


The next business was 


Mr. 


role 


Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
to object, because the gentleman from 
| says this is an emergency—but I want 
that I think bills of this kind have no 
business on the Consent Calendar. It is an important 
carrying $100,000, but the gentleman from Georgia made the 
strong enough that I am going to pass it up this time. 
llowever, I think we ought to find an hour some time to discuss 
the merits of such cases. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
gentleman that opportunity should always be given the House 
to have ample discussion, but I am very grateful to him for 
not objecting. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is this all the relief the cotton growers 
require? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This relief will go a long way to 
correct a condition which should be corrected, and I want to 
state while I am on the floor that I have an amendment to 
offer, 

Mr. SCHAFER. 

The SPEAKER. 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


cnse 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
The regular order is demanded. Is there 


enacted, ete., That the act approved May 8, 1924 (43 U. S. 
Stat. L. p. 115), entitled “An act authorizing the Department of Agri- 
culture to semimonthly cotton-crop reports, and providing for 
their publication simultaneously with the ginning reports of the De- 
is hereby amended by adding the following 


Re it 
issue 
partment of Commerce,” 
sections thereto: 

“See. 8, Hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture each year shal] in- 
clude in the first report issued by him in July an estimate of the 
acreage of cotton in cultivation. In procuring the data for the de- 
termination of such estimate the Secretary of Agriculture, in addition 
to the methods now employed in obtaining data with respect to the 
acreage of cotton in cultivation, its condition, progress, and probable 
production, shall each year in each county in the cotton-producing 
regions, through persons employed or desigrated by him as eoumer- 
ators, under such ruies and regulations as he may prescribe, take a 
census of the actual number of acres in cotton in such selected areas 
as he may designate, and the number of acres in the farms and planta- 
tions in such areas, and this census shall be completed on or before a 
date previously designated by him, but not later than June 25 of any 
Such enumerators may be paid a reasonable compensation on a 
Such enumerators shall be subject 


year 
farm, plantation, or acreage basis. 





| or willfully 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana ob- | 


authorizing | 


Is there objection to the present considera- | 


bill, | 


the | 
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to the provisions of sections 123 and 124 of the act approved March 
4, 1909 (35 U. 8. Stat. L. p. 1110), which prohibits the improper use 
or publication of such information. 


With the following committee amendments: 

On page 2, 
in the” and 
In line 9 
counties.” 
In line 11 strike out the words “ take a 
thereof the words “ make an enumeration.” 

In line 13 strike out the word “ and.” 

In line 14, after the word “areas,” insert the words “and such 
other information pertaining to agricultural production as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may prescribe.” 

In line 16 the 
*“ enumeration.” 


in Hine 8, after the word “in,” strike out “each county 
insert the word “ important.” 
strike the 


out word “regions” and insert the word 


“ 


” 


census ” and insert in lieu 


strike out word “census” and insert the word 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. Any person over 21 years of when requested 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or by any person employed or designated 
by him for the purpose of obtaining information hereunder, shall refuse 
neglect to answer concerning the number of 
acres of cotton in the areas designated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as aforesaid, which he is engaged in cultivating directly or indi- 
acres in the farm or plantation on which said 


age who, by 


questions 


rectly, or the number of 


| cotton is growing, or who shall willfully give answers that are false, 


shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not to exceed $100. 

Sec. 5. (a) The first cotton report issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in August of any year shall hereafter include an estimate of 
cotton acreage abandonment to August 1 of the acreage of cotton in 
cultivation on July 1. 

(b) The first cotton report issued by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
September of any year shall hereafter include an estimate of cotton 
acreage abandonment to September 1 of the acreage of cotton in culti- 
vation on July 1. 

(c) The first cotton report issued by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
October of any year shall hereafter include an estimate of cotton 
acreage abandonment to October 1 of the acreage of cotton in cultiva- 
tion on July 1. 


With the following committee amendments: 


wr 


Strike out al! after the figure “ 5, 
line 16, 

In line 17, strike out the letter ‘‘(b)’’ and insert the letter ‘“‘(a).” 

In line 21, strike out the letter “(c)"’ and insert the letter “(b).” 

In line 22, strike out the word “ October” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word ‘“ December.” 

In line 24, strike out the word “ October” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word 


* December.” 


in line 13, down to and including 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 6. No estimate or report with respect to cotton acreage or 
cotton acreage abandonment shall be approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture until it shall have been passed upon by a cotton crop re- 
porting committee or board in the manner and form provided for in 
section 1 hereof for semimonthly reports covering the condition, prog- 
ress, and probable production of cotton. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and regu- 
lations as he deems advisable to carry out the provisions of this act, 
and may cooperate with any department or agency of the Government, 
any State, Territory, District, or possession, or department, agency or 
political subdivision thereof, or any person; and may call upon any 
other Federal department, board, or commission for assistance in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act; and shall have the power to appoint, 
remove, and fix the compensation of such officers and employees not in 
conflict with existing law and make such expenditure for rent, outside 
the District of Columbia, printing, telegrams, telephones, books of 
reference, periodicals, newspapers, furniture, stationery, office equip- 
ment, travel, and other supplies and expenses as shall be necessary to 
the administration of this act in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$100,000 to be available for expenditure during the fiscal years 1926 
and 1927, and the appropriation of such additional sums as may be 
necessary thereafter for carrying out the purposes of this act is hereby 
authorized. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 1 offer an amend- 


ment. In line 25, page 4, strike out the figures “ $100,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $75,000.” 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia offers an ! 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. V 


Amendment offered by INSON of Georgia 


out the 


line 25 
* $75,000." 


: On page 4 


and insert the 


The amendment was agree to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 
wis read the third time, and passerl. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. | 


strike figures ** $100,000” fizures 


ADTOURN MENT 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to: accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2 


minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
June 22, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, June 22, 1926, re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


com- 
is 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 

(10.30 a. m.) 

Making eligible for retirement under certain conditions offi 
cers and former ofticers of the World War, other than officers 
of the Regular Army, who incurred physical disability in line 
of duty while in the service of the United States during the 
World War. (HH. R. 4548.) 

SPECIAL JOINT 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To investigate Northern Pacific land grants. 


COMMITTER 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications | 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

594. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Conunission, transmitting report for the month of May, 1926, | 
showing the condition of railroad equipment and the related | 
information indicated in the Senate Resolution 428, dated | 
February 26, 1923, so far as such information is available; | 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

595. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a report from the Chief of Engineers, on preliminary examina- | 
tion and survey of intracoastal waterway from Beaufort, N. C., | 
to the Cape Fear River (H. Doc. No. 450); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
tration. | 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND | 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIIT, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res, 302. A resolution | 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 11768, a bill to 
regulate the importation of milk and cream into the United | 
States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry of the | 
United States and protecting the public health; without amend- | 
ment (Rept. No. 1522). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 303. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 12065, a bill to amend | 
the interstate commerce act and the transportation act, 1920, | 
und for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1523). 
Referred to the House Calendar. | 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 12853. | 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to turn over the 
gunboat Wolverine to the municipality of Erie. Pa.; with 
umendment (Rept. No. 1524). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2721. A bill | 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay | 
to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa County, Va., the insurance dne on ac- | 
count of the policy held by Harold Rogis; with amendment | 
(Rept. No. 1525). Referred to the Committee of the Whole | 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 
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A bill (HL. R. 657) for the relief of Catherine Woods; Com 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

\ bill (H. R. 2238) for the relief of George O. Pratt; Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 11810) for the relief of Douglas C. Mitchell; 
Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


A bill (EL KR. 11503) for the relief of Everett L. Foster; 


; Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the 


Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 6930) to correct the military record of William 
Dietle; Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 12922) granting an honorable discharge to J. H 
Hulse on Military Affairs discharged, and referred 
to the C on Naval Affairs. 


; Committee 
mimittee 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 Rule XXII, public bills and 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (CH. R. 12951) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of War to execute a lease with the Air Nitrates 
and the American Cyanamid Co., and for 
purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill CH. R. 12952) to authorize the vil 
of Decatur, in the State of Nebraska, to construct a bridge 
across the Missouri River between the States of Nebraska ani 
lowa; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

By Mr. ALLGOOD: A bill CH. R. 12953) to amend section 24 
of the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

sy Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (HL. 
the United States Board of Alienists; 





resolutions 


Corporation other 


luge 


R. 12954) 
to the Committee on the 


to crente 


| Judiciary. 


By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 12955) for the 


| appointment of Representatives in Congress among the several 


States under subsequent decennial censuses; to the Committee 
on the Census. 


By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (HL. R. 12956) providing for the 


| appointment of a board of visitors to inspect and report upon 


the government and conditions in Samvea; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL. Concurrent resolution (II. Con. Res. 
providing for the adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress on the 30th day of June, 1926, at 5 o’clock p. m.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were Introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 12957) granting an in 
crease of pension to Mary L. Samuel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill 
erease of pension to Mary A. 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: 
of pension to Elizabeth 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 12960) granting an increase 
pension to Elizabeth G. Williams; to the Committee on 


12958 ) 
to 


in- 
on 


(H. R. 
Storrs; 


granting an 
the Committee 


A bill (H. R. 12959) 
J. Kohler; to 


granting an increase 


the Committee on 


of 


| Invalid Pensions. 


Also. a bill (H. R. 12961) granting an increase of pension 


| to Sarah Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 12962) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary E. Stahl; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 12963) for the relief of 


Adam 8B. Ackerman, alias Aunkerman; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 12964) granting an 
crease of pension to Arabeila Brouch; to the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12965) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma 8S. De Gour; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12966) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma R. Derr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12967) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12968) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Fries; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12969) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Butterweck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


in- 
on 
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ty Mr. EVANS: A bill (FH. R. 12970) granting a pension to 
Benjamin Benson: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 12971) for the relief of 
George H. Cecil; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

by Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 12972) granting a pension 
to Arrieanna Sites; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 12978) granting a pension 
to lbonna M. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Ivy Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 12974) granting an increase o 
pension to Lolia Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 12975) to correct the naval 
record of James Allen; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McKADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12976) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma M. Haight; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 12977) granting an in- 
crease of peusion to Elvina Hemphill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H, 
of pension to Chauncey C. 
Invalid Pensions. 

iv Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill 
crease of pension to Nancy N. 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 12980) 
granting a pension to Mary McElroy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (FH. R. 12981) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jennie Weaver; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 12982) granting an increase of 
pension to Rachel Rappleyea; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Ry Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (HI. R. 12983) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie E. Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H, R. 12984) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Susie K, McLeod; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 12985) granting a pension to 
William Rogers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 12986) to correct the 
military record of Oscar L, Hughes; to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs. “ 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R, 12987) granting an increase 
of pension to Charlotie E, Lebengood; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


¢ 
A 


R. 12978) 
Robinson ; 


granting an increase 
to the Committee on 


(H. R. 12979) granting an in- 
Gregory; to the Committee on 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2623. By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition signed by citizens of 
Topeka, Kans., urging upon Congress the enactment of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2624. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petitiow of citizens of Newton, IL, 
urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2625. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Caldwell, Kans., 
requesting early consideration of Civil War pension bill; aiso 
petition from citizens of Leon, Kans., requesting early con- 
sideration of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

2626. By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of citizens of Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2627. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Duniap. 
Calif., urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2628. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of Wisconsin Veterans’ 
Ilome, Clintonville, and other posts in the eighth district of 
Wisconsin to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2629. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition of the Point Place Com- 
merce Club, Point Place, Toledo, Ohio, opposing the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

2630, Also, petition urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on luvalid Pensions. 

2631. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of citizens of Rome, 
N. Y., urging the passage of legislation increasing the pensions 
to veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2632. By Mr. DEAL: Petition of residents of Norfolk, Va., 
requesting Congress to enact legislation increasing the pensions 


rs) 1 


Ta 
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of Civil War soldiers and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2633. Also, petition signed by residents of Norfolk, Va., re- 
questing Congress to enact legislation increasing the pensions 
of Civil War soldiers and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2634. Also, petition signed by residents of Lynnhaven, Va., 
requesting Congress to enact legislation increasing the pensions 
of Civil War soldiers and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2635. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various voters of Olive 
Branch, IlL, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to 
a vote the Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans of the Civil War and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2636. Also, petition of various voters of Jackson County, IL, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2637, Also, petition of various voters of Jackson County, IIL, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2638. Also, petition of various voters of Zeigler, [il., urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2639. Also, petition of Eliza Frederick, Thomas J. Sullivan, 
and sundry other citizens of Benton, Ill, urging that immediate 
steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2640. Also, petition of various voters of Jackson County, IIL, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2641. Also, petition of various voters of Duquoin, Il., urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2642. By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of Mrs. Sarah C. War- 
britton and 100 voters of Ogden, Ind., asking for the passage of 
H. R. 4023, the Elliott Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2043. By Mr. EVANS: Petition of gitizens of Bozeman, Mont., 
urging the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of 
Civil War V-terans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2644. Also, petition of citizens of Plains, Mont., urging the 
passage of legislation increasing the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2645. By Mr. FAUST: Petition generously signed by citizens 
of St. Joseph, Mo., indorsing legislation for the relief of Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

2646. Also, petition of citizens of Mound City, Mo., favoring 
enactment of legislation for the benefit of Civil War veterans 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2647. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 17 voters 
of Hamilton, Ohio, praying for an increase in pension for Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2648. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Petition of citizens of 
Allen County, Ohio, entreating Congress to pass pending legis- 
lation for relief of veterans of the Civil War, their widows and 
dependents, prior to adjournfing; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. } 

2649. By Mr. FUNK: Petition of citizens of McLean, Ill, 
urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

2650. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Charles A. Hardy, 
American Woolen Co., 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., recom- 
mending early and favorable consideration of House bill 7479, 
known as the game refuge bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2651. By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: Petition of Arthur W. 
Middleton, and 22 other citizens of Jeffersonville, Ind., urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War 
pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and 
suffering veterans and the widows of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2652. Also, petition of Mrs. Leonora Enlow, and 107 other 
citizens Of Clark County, Ind., requesting Congress to enact 
legislation at this session of Congress increasing the pensions 
of the Civil War soldiers and their widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2653: By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of James Whaley 
and 35 others of Stanford, Monroe County, Ind., asking that 
Congress do not adjourn without passing legislation for in- 
crease of pensions to soldiers of Civil War, their widows and 
dependents ; to the Committe on Invalid Pensions. 
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2654. Also, petition of William T. Willis and 69 others 
Bruceville, Ind., asking that Congress do not adjourn without 
passing legislation for increase of pensions for Civil War sol- 
diers and their widows and dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2655. By Mr. HAWES: Petition of citizens of the city of 
St. Loujs and the State of Missouri, urging passage of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2656. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of citizens of Rickreall, 
Oreg., to Congress to take immediate steps to bring the Civil 
War pension bill to a vote; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SlonS. 

2657. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Henry G. Oliger and 300 
other citizens of Michigan City, Ind., protesting against the 
expulsion of Archbishop Caruana, Apostolic delegate to Mexico, 
from Mexico by the Mexican Government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2658. Also, petition of Hannah A. Kremer and other citizens 
of Mishawaka, Ind., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote the Civil War pension biil; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2659. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of 140 voters of Columbia City, 
Whitiey County, Ind.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2660. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition of Mrs. Luticia Fergu- 
son and others, of Dodge County, Nebr., in behalf of increased 
pensions for Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2661. Also, petition of Edgar M. Hoar and others, of De 
catur, Burt County, Nebr., in behalf of increased pensions for 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2662. Also, petition of Charles A. Rogers and others, of Fre- 
mont, Dodge County, Nebr., in behaif of increased pensions for 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2663. Also, petition of W. J. Golden and others, of Dodge 
County, Nebr., in behalf of increased pensions for Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

26642 Also, petition of James H. Fowler and others, of Mer 
rick County, Nebr., in behalf of increased pensions for Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2665. Also, petition of C. H. Moody and others, of Knox 
County, Nebr., in behalf of increased pensions for Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2666. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Genesee 
County, Mich., urging favorable action on legislation granting 
relief to the veterans of the Civil War and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2667. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of residents of Del Rio, 
Tex., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2668. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of voters of St. Clair County, 
Ill., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded 
to needy and suffering veterans and the widows, and 
partly repay the living for the sacrifices they have made for 
our country; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2669. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by 29 voters of 
Middleport, Ohio, and 127 voters of Lawrence County, Ohio, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
¢4tvil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded 


of | 


By ae 


thus | 
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suffering veterans and the widows; to the Committee on In 
valid Pensions, 
2677. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Benjamin F. Wesi, jr., 


Orpha B. Turner, and many others, of Fairfield, lowa, asking 
that increased pensions be granted to the veterans of the Civil 
War and to their surviving widows before this session of Con 
gress adjourns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2678. Also, petition of Mrs. Aaron Hentzel and other 
citizens of Charleston and New Boston, Lee County, Lowa, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring the Civil War 
pension bill to a vote and thus effect relief to needy and suffer 
ing veterans of the Civil War and to their widows; te 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

2679. Also, petition of William E, Tomlinson, State chaplain 
of the Disabled Veterans of the World War, Department of 
Iowa; Edward A. Schard, commander American Legion Post, 
No. 40, Department of Lowa; Ed S. Lofton, commander No. 
74, Sons of Union Veterans of Keokuk, lowa; and many others 
of Keokuk, Iowa, praying for increased pensions for the aged 
veterans of the Civil War and for their widows; 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2680. Also, petition of J. B. Dey and about 150 other citizens 
of Brighton, Lowa, urging Congress to grant increased pen- 
sions to the Civil War veterans and their widows during this 
session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2681. By Mr. KUNZ: Petition of 195 persons, protesting 
against the passage of proposed “blue law” legislation: to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2682. By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Cleburne, 
Tex., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2683. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of citizens of Bloomfield, 
urging passage of House bill 10240, an amendment to the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924: to the Committee on World Wat 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

2684. Also, petition of citizens of Newark, N. J.. and suburbs, 
urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

2685. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of sundry citizens of Kitsap 
County, Wash., urging the passage of legislation for increased 
pensions for Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2686. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Seattle, Wash., urg 
ing the passage of legislation increasing pensions of Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2687. By Mr. MONTAGUE: Petition of citizens of Virginia, 
urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2688. By Mr. MAGEE of New York: Petition of residents of 
Syracuse, N. Y., in favor of legislation for relief of Civil War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2689. By Mr. NELSON of Missourt: Petition of sundry citl- 


16 


the 


to the Com- 


| zens of Columbia, Mo., Boone County, urging immediate passage 


to needy and suffering veterans and widows of the Civil War; 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
2670. By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: Petition of voters who 


reside in Grayson County, in the fourth congressional district | 


of the State of Kentucky, urging action before adjournment of 
Congress upon a bill granting increases of pensions to veterans 
of the Civil War, their widows, and children; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2671. By Mr. KERR: Petition of various citizens of. Lenoir 
County, in the State of North Carolina, for the passage of the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2672. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of 55 residents of Deca- 
tur, Mich., requesting relief for veterans of the Civil War 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


2673. Also, petition of 65 residents of Benton Harbor, Mich., | 


requesting relief for Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2674. Also, petition of 35 rcsidents of Keeler Township, Mich., 
requesting relief for Civil War veterans and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2675. Also, petition of 65 residents of Marcellus, Mich., and 
vicinity, requesting relief for Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

2676. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by Mrs. Nancy Giber- 


son and 19 other citizens of Fulton County, IL, urging that | 


immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pen- 
sion bill, in order that relief may be accorded to needy and 


of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2690. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Versailles, Morgan 
County, Mo., urging immediate passage of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2691. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Linn, Osage County, 
Mo., urging immediate passage of the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on [nvalid Pensions. 

2692. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition from dis- 
abled veterans at United States Hospital No. 65, urging prompt 
action on the Civil War pension vill; to the Committee on In- 


Invalicd 


| valid Pensions. 


2693. Also, petition by sundry members of the Soldiers’ 
Home, of Minneapolis, Minn., requesting immediate action upon 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


| sions, 





2694. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of resi- 
dents of Pawtucket, R. I., urging passage of the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2695. By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of citizens of Lawrence 
County, Ark., urging prompt and favorable action on House 
bill 4023 granting increases in the rates of pensions of Civil 
War soldiers and their widows, known as the Elliott bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2696. Also, petition of citizens of Bald Knob, Ark., urging 
prompt and favorable action on House bill 4023, granting in- 
creases in the rates of pensions of Civil War soldiers and their 
widows, known as the Elliott bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2697. Also, petition of C. C. Presley and other citizens of 
Lawrence County, Ark.,, urging favorable action on House bill 
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soldiers and their widow known as the Elliott bill; fo the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
2698. By Mr. PRATT: Petition of citizens of Livingston, 


Columbia County, N. Y., urging passage of Civil War pension 
bill: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2609. By Mr. RANSLEY: Petition of a number of residents 
of the city of Philadelphia, urging the passage of the Civil War 
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1023, granting Increases on the rates of pensions of Civil War | 
- pe 


veterans’ bill introduced by Mr. Ettiortr, of the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2700. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of John H. Totsch, W. O. 
Gardner, Thos, 8. 
usking that immediate action be taken on legislation granting 
more liberal pensions to veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2701. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Mr, E. F. Iling, 
alenry E. Hess, and others, of Evansville, Ind., asking that bills 
increasing rates of pension for Civil War veterans and their 
widows be enacted into law at this session of Congress; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2702. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of F. 
Kramer and 29 other residents, of Dansville, N. Y., urging im- 
mediate action on the Civil War pension bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

2703. By Mr. SCOTT: Petition of citizens of Harbor Springs, 


Emmett County; Carp Lake, Emmett County; Mackinaw 
County and Charlevoix County, eleventh district of Michigan, 
favoring passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 


Invalid Pensions. 
2704. By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Petition of voters of Leb- 
anon, Red Willow County, Nebr., to urge the Congress of the 
\'nited States to take immediate steps to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2705. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of citizens of Scottsbluff, 
Nebr., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2706, Also, petition of citizens of Garfield County, Nebr., 
urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2707. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of Gouverneur, 
Movers, and Massena, N. Y., urging passage of Civil War pen- 
sion legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2708. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition of 45 citizens of Columbus, 
Ohio, urging the passage before adjournment of Congress of a 
bill granting increase of pension to veterans of the Civil War 
nnd their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2709. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of Mrs. Mary L, Paddock 
et al., Schuyler County, N, Y., voters of the thirty-seventh con- 
eressional district of New York State, urging passage of legis- 
lation for the relief of Civil War veterans and their widows: to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2710. Also, petition of Mrs. Lillian M. Van Housen and 8&3 
voters of Savona, N. Y., urging passage of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2711. Also, petition of Mrs. Elizabeth R. Eastman and 23 
voters of Newark Valley, N. Y., urging early and favorable con- 
sideration of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
luvalid Pensions. 

2712. Also, petition signed by 71 citizens of Corning, N. Y., 
voters of the thirty-seventh congressional district of New York 
State, urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

2718. Also, petition signed by 45 voters of Prattsburg, N. Y., 
urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

2714. Also, petition signed by 80 voters of Waverly, N. Y., 
urging the passage of legislation for the relief of Civil War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Lensions, 

2715. Also, petition signed by citizens of town of Orange, 
N. Y., voters of the thirty-seventh congressional district of New 
York State, urging passage of legislation for increase in pen- 
sion for Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2716. Also, petition signed by 84 citizens of Tioga County, 
N. Y., including Campville Grange, voters of the thirty-seventh 
congressional district of New York State, urging passage of the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2717. By Mr. SWANK: Petition of citizens of Marameec and 
Yale, Okla., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2718. Also, petition of certain residents of San Diego, urging 
immediate action by Congress on the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2719. By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: Petition of W. E. 
Pauley and other citizens of Kanawha County, W. Va., urging 


on 


Hagan, and others of Marion County, Mo., | 


L. 
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passage of Civil War pension bi!l during present session of 
Congress ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2720. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of voters of Continental, 
Ohio, urging Congress to vote immediately on Civil War pen- 
sion bill in order that relief may be granted to needy veterans 
and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2721. Also, petition of voters of Pioneer, Williams County, 
Ohio, urging Congress to vote immediately on Civil War pen- 
sion bill in order that relief may be granted to needy veterans 
and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2722. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of citizens of 
Greenville, Cedar Lake, Edmore, Lakeview, and Pewamo, Mich., 
urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2728. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Petition of 76 voters 
who reside at Rush, in the ninth congressional district of Ken- 
tucky, urging action before adjournment of Congress upon a 
bill granting increases of pensions to veterans of the Civil 
War, their widows, and children; to the Coramittee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2724. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of Albert Knutson 
and sundry other citizens of Ellingson, S. Dak., urging prompt 
action on bill providing for an increase of pension to veterans 
of the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions, 


SENATE 
Turspay, June 22, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, June 21, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

$.183. An act to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, additional land for a driveway to the post-office 
building at Bristol, R. I., and to construct said driveway, and 
for certain improvements and repairs to the post-office build- 
ing at Bristol, R. 1L.: 

$.1119. An act to transfer jurisdiction over United States 
reservation No, 248 from the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital to the Commissioners of 
the Distriet of Columbia ; 

S$. 2005. An act for the enlargement of the Capitol Grounds; 

S.3012. An act to change the name of “ The trustees of St. 
Joseph's Male Orphan Asylum” and amend the act incorpo- 
rating the same; 

S$. 3028. An act to divide the eastern district of South Caro- 
lina into four divisions and the western district into five divi- 
sions; 

S. 3545. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in 
amendment thereof; 

S.8978. An act to authorize credit upon the construction 
charges of certain water-right applicants and purchasers on 
the Yuma and Yuma Mesa auxiliary reclamation projects, and 
for other purposes ; 

S. 4188. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Department of Georgia to construct a bridge across 
the St. Marys River; 

S. 4221. An act authorizing the construction by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of a power-plant building on the present 
site of the Bureau of Standards in the District of Columbia ; 

S. 4267. An act to extend the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Pend d’Oreille 
River, at or near the Newport-Priest River road crossing 
Washington and Idaho; and 

S. 4293. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, or either of 
them, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolution, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1821. An act authorizing joint investigations by the United 
States Geological Survey and the Bureau of Soils of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to determine the location and 
extent of potash deposits or occurrence in the United States 
and improved methods of recovering potash therefrom ; and 
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S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to employ engineers for consultation in connection 
with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 4789. An act providing for the biennial appointment 
of a board of visitors to inspect and report upon the govern- 
ment and conditions in the Philippine Islands; 

H. R. 8954. An act to amend section 4 of the public buildings 
act of March 4, 1913; 

H. R. 9637. An act to change the name of Dent Place NW., 
between Forty-fourth Street and Foxhall Road, to Greenwich 
"arkway ; 

H. R. 11174. An act to amend section 8 of the act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 716), and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11422. An act to amend the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Department of Agriculture to issue semimonthly 
cotton crop reports and providing for their publication simul- 
taneously with the ginning reports of the Department of Com- 
merce”; 

H. R. 11515. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the city of Minne- 
apolis the silver service set in use on the battleship Minne- 
apalis ; 

H. R.11802. An act to authorize the transfer to the jurisdic- 


tion of the United States Botanic Garden of a certain portion of | 


the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery; 

H. R. 12207. An act authorizing an appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of an appropriate tablet or marker at Provi- 
dence, R. I., to commemorate the landing of Roger Williams in 
the State of Rhode Island; 

Il. R. 12311. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, or Dakoto County, Washington County, or 
Ramsey County, in the State of Minnesota, or either or several 
of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near South St. Paul, Miun.; 

H. R. 12313. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
William H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or 
near Pickensville, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12314. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Cochrane, in the county of Pickens, Ala.; 

H. R. 12413. An act to supplement the 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12467. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


naturalization laws, 


Jackson & Eastern Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- | 


ate a railroad bridge across the Pearl River, in the State of 
Mississippi ; 


H. R. 12495. An act to regulate the issue and validity of pass- | 


ports, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12537. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Jackson, in the county of Clarke, Ala.; 

H. R. 12538. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Gainesville, in the county of Sumter, Ala.; 

H. R. 12642. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct a free overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River 
at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio; 

H. R. 12703. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Brownsville & Matamoros Municipal Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Rio Grande at Brownsville, Tex.; and 

H. J. Res, 256. Joint resolution relieving posts or camps of 
organizations composed of honorably discharged soldiers, sail- 
ors, or marines from liability on account of loss or destruction 
of obsolete rifles loaned by the War Department. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had signed the 
following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon signed by 
the Vice President: 

S. 492. An act for the relief of Swend A. Swendson; 

S. 1160. An act for the relief of Immaculato Carlino, widow 
of Alexander Carlino; 

S. 1662. An act for the relief of Francis Nicholson ; 


S. 1726. An act for the relief of the Atlantic & Caribbean 
Steam Navigation Co.; and 
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S. 4152. An act to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive-order Indian reservations, 
and for other purposes. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. President, I 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. suggest the absence of 


a 


Ashurst Fernald King Schall 
Bayard Ferris La Follette Sheppard 
Kingham Fess Lenroot Shipstead 
Blease George McKellar Shortridge 
Borah Gerry McMaster Simmons 
Bratton Gillett MeNary Stanfield 
Broussard Glass Mayfield Steck 
Bruce Golf Means Stephens 
Butler Gooding Moses Swanson 
Cameron llale Neely Trammell 
Capper Harretd Norbeck Tyson 
Caraway Harris Norris Underwood 
Copeland Hiarrison Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens lieflin Pepper Walsh 
Cummins Hiowell l’hipps Warren 
Curtis Johnson Pine Watson 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex, Reed, Pa. Weller 

Dill Jones, Wash, Robinson, Ark Wheeler 
Edwards Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Ernst Keyes Sackett Willis 


Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
souri [Mr. Reep] is engaged in committee work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


Mis- 


PETITIONS 
Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
New York and Portlandville, all in the State of New York, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 


| sions to Civil War veterans and the widows of such veterans, 


which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. FERRIS presented a _ petition numerously signed by 
sundry citizens .of Detroit, Mich., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and the widows of such veterans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bour- 
bon County, in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage 


of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War vet- 
erans and the widows of such veterans, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of New- 
ark, in the State of Ohio, praying for the passage of legisia 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and the 
widows of such veterang, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

Mr. FESS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Sebring, and Lewisburg, and of sundry other citi- 
zens, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the passage of legis- 


| lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 


the widows of such veterans, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented petitions numerously 
signed by sundry citizens of Davenport, Yakima, and Centralia, 
and of Clarke and Kitsap Counties, all in the State of Wash- 
ington, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of such veter- 
ans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the city and county of Los Angeles, the city 
and county of San Francisco, Lassen County, Burbank, Eagle 
Rock, Lankershim, Brentwood Heights, Turloch, Hermosa, Al- 
hambra, and San Jose, all in the State of California, praying 
for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and the widows of such veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on Printing, to which 


were referred the following resolutions, reported them sev- 
erally without amendment: 
S. Res. 208. Resolution for the printing of 400 additional 


copies of part 15 of the hearings held before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, pursuant to 
S. Res. 347, Sixty-eighth Congress, on matters relating to na- 
tional forests and the public domain ; 

S. Res. 210. Resolution to provide for the printing of addi- 
tional copies of hearings on grazing facilities on public lands; 
and 

S. Con. Res. 10. Concurrent resolution to print and bind the 
proceedings in Statuary Hall upon the acceptance by Congress 
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of the statue of Crawford W. Long, presented by the State of | expense of the municipality of Erie if she can be turned over 


Georgia. 

‘ir. PEPPER also, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
referred the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 21) 
x for the printing of additional copies of Senate Document 


Wiis 


Vial 
» 


Ni “Art and Artists of the Capitol,” reported it with an 


amendment 


Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and Insular | 


Possessions, to which was referred the bill (S. 3847) to amend 
and clarify existing laws relating to the powers and duties of 
the au r for Porto Rico and the auditor for the Philippine 
Islands, reported it with amendments, and submitted a report 
(No, 1128) thereon. 


Mr. BINGILAM, 
Lal ry. £0 


and 
177) 
‘ the appointment of a special committee to inspect, 
investigate, and report upon conditions in the textile, aluminum, 
and steel industries, submitted an adverse report (No. 1122 
thereon, 


Edueation 
(S. Res. 


Committee on 
the resolution 


from the 
which was referred 
ithorizing 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Pnrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 44. An act for the relief of Alice M. Durkee; 

8.45. An act for the relief of Yvonne Therrien; 

8.161. An act for the relief of Charles H. Willey; 

S. 248. An act for the relief of the Central National Bank, 
Ellsworth, Kans. ; 

S. 492. An act for the relief of Swend A. Swendson; 

8.970. An act for the relief of Th. Michaelsen; 

8.1023. An act authorizing the President te appoint Cecil 
Clinton Adell, formerly an ensign, United States Navy, to his 
former rank as ensign, United States Navy; 

8.1160. An act for the relief of Immaculato Carlino, widow 
of Alexander Carlino; 

S$. 1631. An act for the relief of Capt. Edward T. Hartmann, 
United States Army, and others; 

S. 1662. An act for the relief of Francis Nicholson; 

8.1726. An act for the relief of the Atlantic & Caribbean 
Steam Navigation Co.; 

8.1747. An act for the relief of the estate of Henry T. 
Wilcox; 

S, 1828. 
Thomas J. 


An act for the relief of Lieut. 
Ryan, United States Navy; 

S. 1885. An act for the relief of James C. Minon; 

S. 2189. An act for the relief of W. B. deYampert; 

S.2312. An act for the relief of Franklin Gum ; 

S. 3049. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. McCollom, Margaret 
G. Jackson, and Dorothy M. Murphy; 

S. 8055. An act for the relief of Lawford & McKim, gen- 
eral agents for the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion (Ltd.), of London, England; 

S. 3200. An act to confirm the right, title, and interest of 
the Peoples’ Investment Co. (Inc.), of the State of Louisiana, 
in certain lands; 

S. 4152. An act to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive-order Indian reservations, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 4844. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
Memaloose Island, in the Columbia River, for the use of 
Yakima Indians and Confederated Tribes as a burial ground. 

UNITED STATES GUNBOAT “ WOLVERINE” 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs I report back favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(S. 4470) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to turn over 
the gunboat U. 8S. S. Wolverine to the municipality of Erie, 
la., and I submit a report (No, 1121) thereon. I wish to ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate eonsideration. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania for the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I shall have to object to the 
request. However, I should like to have an explanation of the 
purpose of the bill, 

Mr. PEPPER. In the program of economy of the Navy De- 
partment it has been decided not to retain in commission the 
old gunboat Wolverine, which lies at the dock in the harbor of 
Erie, Pa. Her estimated value is $5,000. It is thought that if 
she were sold to be serapped she would realize much less than 
that sum. She has historic value, She contains the first Navy 
engines that were ever built in this country. It is a matter of 
local pride that she should not be serapped and destroyed, but 
that she should be made available for preservation at the 


(Junior Grade) 


pro- | 


by the Government of the United States to the municipality for 
that purpose. It involves no appreciable surrender of value by 
the Government. It preserves the historic value, and the alter- 
native is to serap it. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have indirectly had word from Detroit 
that the city of Detroit has been desirous of buying the boat. 
I shall have to ask that the bill go over until I can find out 
more about it. I am not prepared to discuss it at the present 
time, but I understand that if the bill passes the city of Detroit 
would be precluded from the opportunity of purchasing the 
gunboat. 

Mr. PEPPER. Undoubtedly if the bill passes the Secretary 
of the Navy would be authorized to turn the gunboat over to 
the municipality of Erie. I hope the Senator will obtain his 
information with reasonable promptness. 

Mr. COUZENS. I shall do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 

REPLICA OF HOUDON BUST 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, from the Committee on the Library 
I report back favorably, without amendment, the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 64) to secure a replica of the Houdon bust of 
Washington for lodgment in the Pan American Building. I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to secure a replica of the Houdon bust of 
Washington, in white marble with suitable pedestal, for lodgment in 
the Hall of Americas of the Pan American Building at Washington in 
accordance with the plan contemplated at the time of the completion 
of the Pan American Building, not to exceed in cost the sum of $1,000, 
which amount is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 4498) granting a pension to Anna §. Winslow; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4494) granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
M. Casey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 4495) for the relief of Gustav B. Boettcher; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4496) granting a pension to Sarah M. M. Boch; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4497) granting an increase of pension to Fanny S. 
O’Brien (with accompanying pipers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: 

A bill (S. 4498) for the prevention and removal of obstruc- 
tions and burdens upon interstate commerce in cottonseed oil 
by regulating transactions on future exchanges, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S, 4499) to amend the first sentence of paragraph (4) 
of section 20a of the interstate commerce act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

3y Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 4500) transferring a portion of the lighthouse res- 
ervation, Ship Island, Miss., to the jurisdiction and control of 
the War Department; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 4789. An act providing for the biennial appointment of 
a board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government 
and conditions in the Philippine Islands; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 

H. R. 11422. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Department of Agriculture to issue semimonthly cot- 
ton crop reports and providing for their publication simul- 
taneously with the ginning reports of the Department of 
Commerce”; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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ll. R. 11515. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the city of Minne- 
apolis the silver service set in use on the battleship Minneapo- 
lis; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 12207. An act authorizing an appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of an appropriate tablet or marker at Provi 
dence, R. 1., to commemorate the landing of Roger Williams in 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee on the Library. 

H. R. 12413. An act to supplement the naturalization laws, 
and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Immigration. 

H. R. 12495. An act to regulate the issue and validity of pass- 
ports, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

H. R. 8954. An o*t to amend section 4 of the public buildings 
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act of March 4, 1913; and 
H. R. 11802. An act to authorize the transfer to the jurisdic. | 
tion of the United States Botanic Garden of a certain portion 
of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery; to the Com- | 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 9637. An act to change the name of Dent Place NW.., 
between Forty-fourth Street and Foxhall Road, to Greenwich 
Parkway; and 
H. R. 11174. An act to amend section & of the act of Septem- | 
ber 1, 1916 (39 Stat. L. ~ 716). and for other purposes; to the | 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R.12311. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, or Dakota County, Washington County, or | 


Ramsey County, in the State of Minnesota, or either or several 
them, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
the Mississippi River at or near South St. Paul, Minn. ; 

H. R.12313. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
William H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or 
near Pickensville, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12314. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Cochrane, in the county of Pickens, Ala.; 

H. R. 12467. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Jackson & Eastern Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Pearl River in the State 
of Mississippi ; 

H. R. 12537. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches theréto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Jackson, in the county of Clarke, Ala.; 

H.R. 12538. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
William H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto the Tombigbee River 
at or near Gainesville, in the county of Sumter, Ala.; 

H. R. 12642. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


of across 


across 


Board of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to | 


construct a free overhead viaduct across the River 
at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio; and 

H. R. 127038. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Brownsville & Matamoros Municipal Bridge Co., its successors 


and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 


Mahoning 


the Rifm,Grande at Brownsville, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution relieving posts or camps of 


organizations composed of honorably discharged soldiers, sail- 
ors, or marines from liability on account of loss or destruction 
of obsolete rifles lonned by the War Department; to the Com- 
miitee on Military Affairs. 


THE DEBT 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an article from the New York 
World of yesterday, on the foreign debt, written by Prof. Irving 
Fisher, parts of which article I agree with and ether parts 1 
disagree with; also an article that is founded upon the report 
of the Treasury Commission in the same paper, as well as an 
editorial that appears in this morning’s New York World. None 
of these articles is very long, and they all touch upon the sub- 
ject of debt settlement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted, 

The articles referred to are as follows: 


FOREIGN 


[From the New York World, June 21, 1926] 


BuLK oF War Dest REALLY CANCELED—Pror. Irving FIsHeR SHows 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN TERMS ARE FoR But 42 AND 21 Per CentT— 


INTEREST RATE NEGLIGIBLE 
TREASURY FIGURES 


ONLY POSTARMISTICB LOANS COLLECTED, 


{The character of the French and Italian debt settlements from a 
banking standpoint is shown in the following article by Professor Fisher, 
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widely known financial expert It is the first authoritative calculation 


of the actual interest rates represented in the two settlements to be 
published. ] 
ty Irving Fisher, professor of economics, Yale University 
Now that the formalities in ratifying the French and Italian war debt 
settlements are nearly ended, let us examine the “ pound of flesh ” which 


European sentiment still seems to feel that the American Debt ¢ 
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on such a discount basis the American terms would reduce the present 
worth of Italy’s debt to $237,858,000, or 11.6 per cont on the dollar 
The more conservative discount of 5 per cent, which I have chosen in 
figuring present worth, raises this to 21 cents per dollar of Italian 
debts. 

NO INTEREST CHARGE UNTIL 1920 

At this discount of 5 per cent for present worth the French setth 
ment amounts to 42 cents on the dollar. 

But actually there is no interest charge until 1930. Thereafter the 
French interest rate is fixed at only 1 per cent until 1540 and then at 
2 per cent until 1950, while for Italy the payments for the first decade 
after 1950 will be but one-eighth of 1 per cent and for the second decade 
one-half of 1 per cent. 

I am far from objecting either to the amounts or the method of 
these war-debt cancellations. In fact, I suggested such a measure in 
“ Europe’s Big Debts” (Yale Review, April, 1924), naming the reason 
that favor such a policy. I would be glad if it could go still further 
But Europe should recognize that we have canceled a large part of the 
debts in fact and not in names Moreover, Americans who object to 
such easy terms and clamor for 100 per cent debt payments from 
Europe show a different kind of confusion. Thinking in terms of 
money, they insist that every penny shall be paid us jut when they 
think in terms of imported goods, by means of which the paymenis 
must be effected, if at all, they are for barring them out Manifestly, 
the debts can not be paid in gold. And even if they could be, it would 
harm us, not help us, because we have too much gold already Full 
payment could scarcely be exacted except at the expense of a serious 
breach in the American tariff walls. That might not be so bad But 
if it were understood, doubtless the hundred per centers would ex- 


periencce a change of heart. (Copyright, 1926.) 
CONGRESS GETS MELLON’S FIGURES ON CANCELLATION 
(Special dispatch to The World) 
WASHINGTON, June 20.—In the debt settlements with France and 


Italy the United States is collecting substantially only the amount of 
\ 
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The Italian debt prior to the funding agreement was $2,150,150,000. 
After was funded at a principal of $2,042,000,000. Its 

ent at 5 per interest, $426,287,000, or 
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FRENCH LOANS AT 8 PER CENT 

too high a rate for use in obtaining the cur- 
might be indicated by the rates 
on France's internal debt. While interest on her pre-war 
and 4 per cent, it was necessary for the French 
interest of 7 and 8 per cent 


of her loans thereafter. 


That 


rent sv 


hf per cent Is not 


ilue of the French payments 


obtaining 


loans ran around 3 


Government to pay 


war and even on some 


The national-defense funds, which revolve quickly, carry interest of | 


cent, but financial experts point out that the various 
offered to investments in the short-terny French 
such as advance payment of interest, in reality make the rate 
than officially stated. Normally the short-term obligations 
would bear lower-interest returns than the balance of the internal debt. 

The that the United States wiped clean the actual 
debt with France and is collecting only money advanced after the 
armistice might be sustained if it were accepted that France obtained 
a bargain on the sale of surplus war materials left in Amer- 
after the armistice. The amount charged for these sup- 
was $400,000,000 Their actual vaiue has been placed variously 


ere 


und 6 per 
inducements cause 
bonds, 


higher 


argument 


too a od 
fean 


depots 


plies 


at around $1,000,000,000, but it has been argued with equal vigor that | 


France profited and lost by the deal. 

The following table shows the prearmistice and postarmistice loans 
to Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium, and the present value of 
the combined funded indebtedness at 5 per cent, according to Treasury 
caleulations : 

Pre 


sent valiuc 


of total debt at 5 per cent interest 


Post-armistice 
loan 


Pre-armistice 


Nation loan 


$3, 690, 000, 000 
1, 970, 000, 000 
1, 031, 000, 000 | 

171, 780, 000 


581, 000, 000 
1, 434, 818, 945 
617, 034, 050 
207,-307, 200 


Great Britain 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Nation: 
Great 
France 
Italy 
Bels 


$3, 296, 948, 000 
1, 681, 369, 000 
426, 287, 000 


Britain 


ium 
At 4% per the 


£1,996, 509,000 


cent present value of the French settlement is 
and at 3 per cent $2,784,250,000. At the same rates 
Italy's settlement has a value of $528,192,000 and $782,321,000. 
[Editorial from the New York World of June 22, 
EXPLAINING 


1926] 
TOO MUCH 
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France borrowed $1,970,000,000 before the armistice; the present value 
| of her total debt is, roughly, only $1,680,000,000. Approximately the 

money borrowed after the armistice, about $1,435,000,000, is to be 

repaid. In even more generous measure the same proportions were ap- 
| plied to the Belgian and Italian settlements. These figures, which are 
substantiated by the calculations of Prof. Irving Fisher, published in 
yesterday's World, are designed to meet the argument of the continental 
debtors ,that the United States is charging them interest on money 
spent while our troops were not yet in line. The figures show conclu- 
| sively that all Italy and Belgium are asked to pay is part of the prin- 

cipal at a relatively low interest of the money borrowed for domestic 
reconstruction after the fighting stopped. 

Thus after having done its best for years to prove to Congress that 
it was demanding every dollar up to the full capacity of the debtors to 
pay, the administration has turned around in an effort to prove that 
it has really canceled all the prearmistice loans. Now, it is true that 
a sum equal to the prearmistice loans has been canceled. It is also 
true that the continental debtors are obligated to pay up to their estl- 
muted capacity. But it can not be true at one and the same time that 
the administration meant to forgive the prearmistice on moral 
grounds and that it meant to collect all that it was owed within the 
limits of the capacity of the debtors to pay. These two different ex- 
planations of what has been done shriek at each other, and the world 
will not be far wrong if it concludes that the administration is trying 
to prove to Congress that it is tight and to the rest of the world that 
it is generous, 

The settlement of the interallied debts is the largest question which 
the Coolidge administration has had to handle. The consequences are 
more far-reaching and more continuous than flow from any other ques- 
tion with which Mr. Coolidge has had to deal. Long after his other 
| achievements are forgotten these settlements will remain as one of 
| the controlling factors in the relationships of the world. The principle 
which has guided him has been neither “ capacity to pay” nor the can- 
| cellation of prearmistice loans, because they were spent in a common 
cause; the one and only principle has been to get by somehow, even 
if it meant arguing with Congress that the settlements meant the 
| limit of the capacity to pay, and arguing with Europe that we were 

nobly canceling a large part of the debt. 

This latest effort to appear generous has, however, one serious diffi- 
| culty in it which Mr. Coolidge seems to overlook. In proving to France, 
Italy, and Belgium that the United States has canceled the prearmi- 
stice loans the Treasury is proving too much. It is reminding Eng- 
lishmen and all fair-minded men that the United States has not 
canceled the British prearmistice loans and that, in effect, we have 
discriminated against the British. No doubt they can pay more than 
the French and Italians. But before we take pride in the generosity 
| with which we have remitted the continental prearmistice loans we 
| shall have to explain why the same generosity was denied to the 
British. 

These are the pitfalls which beset any government that applies the 
ordinary expedients of unprincipled politics to a question of the highest 
seriousness, - 


loans 


’ 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
| sideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of coop- 
erative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide 
| for the acquisition and dissemination of information pertaining 
to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooperatiy@'prin- 
ciples and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel 
with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to 
authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and 
disseminate crop and market information, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENpDRICK], Which the Clerk will state. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 14, line 8, strike out the word 
“cattle,” and in line 15 strike cut the same word, “ cattle’; 
} and on pages 23, line 3, strike out the words “cattle or,” and 
in line 9 strike out the same words, “ cattle or.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask some one who 
is familiar with or interested in the amendment what is the 
reason for striking out “ cattle’ and what is the difference 
between cattle and hogs so far as the operation of the bill is 
concerned ? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this basic agricultural product 
was inserted in the bill by the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and was not brought to the committee by 
the cattle producers of the country. The Senator from Wyo- 
| ming [Mr. Kenprick], who, perhaps more than any other per- 
son in the Chamber understands the cattle business, believes 
| it should come out of the bill. He has offered the amendment, 
and so far as I am personally concerned I am not going to 
oppose it. 











Mr. BORAH. I am not going to oppose it. 
to get some reason why it is not practical as to cattle and 
why it is practical as to hogs? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I stated in my explanation 
of the amendment a few days ago that I believe the same argu- 
ment which applied to the elimination of cattle would apply 
equally well to the elimination of pork products, but I did not 
offer an amendment to exclude pork products for the reason 
that the farmers of the country seem to want to have them in- 
cluded in the bill, All the information I have from producers 
of cattle indicates that they would like to have cattle excluded 
from the operations of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Why do they desire to have cattle excepted 
from the operation of the bill? 

Mr. KENDRICK. ‘There are several reasons for that, but 
the principal reason is, as I understand the contemplated work- 
of the bill, that as to cattle the question of storage is 
involved; there must be storage over a long period of time; 
and we happen to know that any sort of reflection on beef 
products Which have been stored is not only detrimental to their 
sile and consumption but is entirely disastrous. I see no way 
in which the operations of the bill could prove beneficial to 
the cattle industry. I can easily understand how and why 
withdrawing from the market grain products or cotten prod- 
ucts Which can easily be stored would be beneficial. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not asking the question 
merely out of idle curiosity, because the correspondence which 
I have had with those who are interested in the bill indicates 
that they regard the bill as impracticable and useless as to 
these two commodities; and I was wondering why cattle were 
being taken out of the bill and hogs were left in. I presume 
it is because the cattle have more vigilant friends here than 
have the hogs. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I do not believe Mr. President. I 
think those who have come here as representatives of the farm- 
ers have indicated a desire to have pork products included, but 
all the information that I have in connection with the matter 
has indicated that cattle were included by the action of the 


inoue 
as 


SO, 


committee and without any request whatsoever from cattle 
growers. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague from 


Idaho if the representatives of the hog growers requested that 
hogs should be included? 


Mr. GOODING. Yes, Mr. President. The cattle growers, 
however, never asked that cattle be included. Cattle were 
put in by the Senate committee without any request. The 


Committee of Twenty-two which came here representing 11 
Western States did not ask to have cattle included. 

Mr. BORAH. I simply ask for the distinction, which is not 
clear to me, at least, and I should like to have some one 
explain it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think there is quite a dis- 
tinction between hogs and cattle as affected by the operation 
of this bill. The difficulties in carrying out the provisions of 
the bill, if it should become a law, will depend to a great ex- 
tent upon the agricultural products to which the board shal! 
make it apply. Senators will understand that the bill, if it be 
enacted into law, will apply to no agricultural product until 
the board makes a declaration to that effect. If we start on 
the assumption that we are going to frame a law to take care 
of the surplus agricultural production, to undertake to do 
that may seem very simple, but the application of any such 
measure will be found to be a very difficult task. There is 
no use in disputing the fact that the machinery for carrying 
out the law, which will be in charge of the farm board, will 
be intricate, particularly in regard to livestock. It will be 
comparatively simple in its application to agricultural products 
such as cotton and wheat, I th’nk, but the difficulties in carry- 
ing it out as to the prepared products of livestock involving 
the problem of handling in storage will be extremely zreat 
It will be much more difficult in the case of cattle than in the 
case of hogs. I wish to say frankly, however, that it will also 
be difficult in the case of hogs. 

I have neyer anticipated, if the bill became a law, that the 
farm board would declare an emergency as to all the products 
included in the law in the first instance. I think if they shall 
be the right kind of men, as I presume they will be, they 
will not undertake to apply the law in its broad scope all at 
once. They will very likely find from experience that some 
further legislation will be needed. They will also find that 
they will have to change their rules and regulations, because 
they will, in the first place, be entering a new field which, 
Senators must remember, has never before been occupied. 
If the board, in a perfectly honest effort and with the best 
intentions, should begin to apply the law to cattle, it would 
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I simply wanted | find itself confronted with many difficulties and with much in- 


tricate machinery. 


Hogs are butchered and preserved in the form of bacon, 
hams, shoulders, and lard, which can be kept for an indefinite 
period. Cattle are not handled in that way, as the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx} pointed out the other day 


The 
carcasses 


which we 


tendency now is not te ship the cattle, but to ship the 
in refrigerator cars. One of the surprising things 
have learned during the last three or four years 


| since entering upon the study of the subject is that it is more 


economical to ship cattle in refrigerator cars in the shape ot 
frozen cureasses than it ship the cattle the hoof 
That is true even in the case of comparatively short shipments 
So cattle are shipped in that way to a great extent, but even 
in that form they can not be kept indefinitely. Cattle are not 


Is to on 


now, to any great extent, shipped to Europe on the hoof as 
they used to be: that is almost a thing of the past. There 
used to be ships engaged in the business which did nething 
else but carry ttle from our shores to European markets, 
but that is not the case now. It is more economical to butch 

the cattle here, pat the carcasses in refrigerated ships, i 
ship them to market in any part of the world in that form \ 


larger return is received from the cattle shipped in that way 


it is more profitable. There is not as much sbrinkage, which 
is a serious matter especially when cattle are being trans 
| ported on ships. So the modern way of handling cattle is to 





butcher them as neur as possible to the place where they were 
fattened and prepared for market and then ship the carcasses 
If the carcasses could be ki indetinitely, as can ham, shoul 
ders, bacon, and lard, the situation as affecting cattle would be 
practically the same that affecting hogs, but everybody 
knows that is not the case. For that reason, if cattle were 
left in the bill, very likely they would be the last commodity 
to which the board would undertake operations. They 
were put in the bill because, as I have said once before, 
wanted to lay the whole matter before the Senate; we wanted 
to put everything before the Senate and let the Senate act on it 

The Senator from Wyoming, who is, perhaps, as has been 
said, the best-informed man in the Senate in regard to cattle 
and who knows as much about the shipping of cattle as proli- 
ably any man in the United States, has expressed the opinion 
on this question—and other cattlemen agree with him—that 
it would perhaps not be practicable to include the cattle in the 
provisions of the bill. I myself would be delighted to have 
stricken out the provision including cattle in the bill, although, 
if it should remain in the bill, it may develop that it will 
never be applied. If the board found more difficulties than 
they foresaw in their handling, for instance, of hogs, they would 
know there would be still greater difficulties in case an effort 
was made to have the bill operate as to cattle. It very 
doubtful whether it is practical to handle cattle in this way. 

Now, Mr. President, if there is anything I know about it 
that I can tell to any Senator who wishes to interrogate me, I 
shall be very glad to answer any questions that I may be able 
to answer. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in all probability the provisions 
of the bill in regard to hogs will not be applied because of the 
difficulty of undertaking to apply them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the provisions of the bill as to 
hogs will be applied in the near future. The farm board will 


as 


as 


we 


is 


first begin operations as to cotton and corn. It may be that 
they will meet difficulties in doing that. I do not think the 


difficulties in applying the bill to hogs will be insurmountable 
by any means, but if we strike out cattle, then I frankly con- 
cede the most difficult part of the bill to put into practical 
application would be that in relation to hogs. It would be more 
difficult to apply the provisions of the bill to cattle. The ques- 
tion arises whether they can in a practical way be applied to 
eattle because of the differences which I have explained 
tween the cattle business and the hog business. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not desire to ask a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator wishes the fleor, I will yield 
the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just for a moment, Mr. President. If 
strikes me that the friends of this bill—and frankly I can not 
count myself in that category—would be doing it a service if 
they should strike out entirely all provisions covering cattle 
and hogs as now contained in the bill. I agree most thoroughly 
with the Senator from Wyoming, and perhaps I go further than 
he does, for I regard it as utterly impossible to handle cattle 
in the way proposed by this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 


be. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I will not ask the Senator to yield if he con- 
templates taking all of his time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am very giad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. What the Senator has said about striking 
out the provisions affecting hogs leads me to say that I should 
very much dislike to see that done, because, having faith in the 
board which will be appointed and realizing that board will be 
charting to some exteut a course on an unknown sea, I do not 
expect them recklessly to rush into operations at once as to 
hogs. If I were a member of the board, I would hesitate; I 
would obtain some experience first with a product that is 
easy to handle. Experience may show that it is impracticable 
to deal with hogs as proposed. I do not think it will show that, 
however. I think after the board has had experience and learns 
how to operate under this bill as to grain, that it will prove 
perfectly practicable, although the machinery may be intricate, 
to apply the provisions of the bill to the product of hogs. So I 
should dislike to strike out those provisions. We need not be 
afraid that as soon as this bill shall be passed and the board 
shall be selected they will start immediately to make the bill 
operative as to hogs; I do not think they will do that in the 
beginning 

Mr. WATSON 
will permit me, inasmuch as we have but slight exports of corn 
how else are we to stabilize the price of corn except by stabil- 
izing the price of hogs? 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana has 
called atteution to something I did not mention, and, if the 


Senator from New York will yield, I should like to say a word 
on that subject. Everybody knows that there is a very close 
relationship between hogs and corn, and one of the things that 


it is believed will be accomplished by this bill will be to 
stabilize the market for hogs and corn. By stabilizing corn 


there would be an effect upon the hog market, and vice versa. 
It is belieyved—-and I think it is perfectly reasonable to beiieve 
it—that the number of hogs will be kept at nearly the same 
point from year to year, 

‘That is a very material point for the producer of hogs as 
well as the producer of corn. If the bill shall be applied to 
corn, and if the operations go far enough so as to stabilize 
the number of hogs and keep them at nearly the same point 
from year to year, it may never be necessary to apply the pro- 
visions of the bill to hegs. Still it seems to me that we ought 
not to take away that power from the board, but they should 
be left free to utilize it if they find it to be necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield in my time to a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think I am not permitted to do that 
under the rule. 

Mn WILLIAMS. Well, may I ask one short question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. = Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from New York under- 
stand that hogs and cattle are included in the bill because 
they are farm products, or does he understand that they are 
included in the bill because they eat corn, and that we could 
have a stabilization of the price of corn and collect the equali- 
zation fee on corn by feeding it to hogs and eattle? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not competent to answer the 
question of the Senator from Missouri. He asks whether hogs 
and cattle are included in this bill on the ground that they are 
basic farm commodities, or whether they are included in the 
bill because they eat another basic farm product. I do not 
know why they are in the bill, but I suppose the committee 
decided that it would be a good thing to put them in and te 
give this board the right to regulate their marketing and dis- 
tribution, especially with respect to the surplus, as is proposed 
in connection with wheat. 

he complications, some of which the Senator from Nebraska 
has mentioned, in connection with the handling of cattle and 
hogs, dismay me when I try to visualize what this board would 
do if it ever attempted to regulate either cattle or hogs. 
There is not as great a difference between the handling of 
entitle and hogs as the Senator from Nebraska would indicate ; 
at least, I think there is not. It is true that pork products 
habitually are stored for longer periods than cattle products; 
but the process of evolution which has gone on in the live- 
stock business generally has resulted in the same general kind 
of machinery for handling not only cattle but hogs and sheep, 
and I think experience will show that those two elements in 
the livestock industry are almost inextricably interwoven. 

For example, thousands upon thousands of hogs are fed in 
the same feed yards with thousands upon thousands of steers, 
from the same corn crop, raised on the same farms, In a sense 
the hog in that case is regarded somewhat as a by-product; 
but he is an extraordinarily valuable and important by-product. 
ln my judgment, it is going to be utterly impossible for any 


Mr. President, if the Senator from New York | 
| the cattlemen would have been here for the same relief that 
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Federal board or any central agency to estimate what pro- 
portion of that corn goes to the steers and what proportion 
goes to the hogs, and where the surplus is, if there is any 
surplus. 

The number of hogs in the country can vary immensely 
within a 12-month period; the number is increased or de- 
creased as the market demands, and as producers or breeders 
of hogs respond to the market, to an extraordinary degree; and 
there is not a man alive, nor will there ever be 9 or 12 men 
alive at one time, who can say what is the surplus in hogs. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator in what pro- 
portions corn is fed to cattle and hogs. It is a staple food for 
both animals, is it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. It is more so for hogs than for 
eattle. There are large numbers of cattle finished and made 
into prime beef on feeds other than corn; but corn still is the 
most important feed for finishing cattle. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. GOODING. There is no exportable surplus of cattle at 
all. If there were, or if there had been in the past, no doubt 


the hog men are here for; but we do export about $225,000,000 
worth of hog products every year. This is a bill to take care 


| of the exports; that is all—to do with these products exactly 


what the industries are doing with their exports. That is ajl 
it is; and while it may be a little more difficult to apply it fo 
hogs than it is to apply it to corn and cotton, which are per- 
fectly simple, it can be worked out, and will be worked out. 
There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘There is another phase of this matter 
that might be remembered. This is denominated a farm-relief 
measure. The hog business needs no relief. It has been pros- 
perous for a considerable period of time. The price of hogs 
on the Chicago and Kansas City markets has been high com- 
pared to most other agricultural products, especially compared 
to the prices 

Mr. NORRIS. 
terruption there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I just finish the sentence ?—es- 
pecially compared to the prices of cattle, and in some respects, 
in more recent weeks or months, the prices of lambs. Our 
exportable surplus in pork products has moved without the 
slightest difficulty. Europe apparently is hungry for our pork, 
In recent years, at least, we have had no difficulty whatsoever 
in getting rid of our surplus of pork products. Europe devours 
them. The price of hogs has remained at a comparatively 
high level, and is there to-day. The interrelation of the price 
of hogs with the price of corn, of course, is evident to any per- 
son who has ever handled both. 

When corn is cheap, as it has been in recent months, the man 
who already owns hogs and wants to finish them can finish them 
cheaply, because he can buy cheap corn; and that is an incen- 
tive to feed more hogs, and perhaps increase the so-called 
surplus of finished hogs. When corn is high, as it was two 
years ago, the hog feeder hesitates to buy it in his attempt to 
turn it into pork, fearing that the price of pork may not be 
high enough when he has finished the feeding of the hog to 
justify the price he has paid for the corn. 

In that instance the surplus of hogs, which, of course, varies 
from day to day, and which no man can calculate with any 
degree of accuracy, tends to be reduced. When there is a sur- 
plus of corn, in other words, there is a tendency toward a larger 
surplus in pork products; and the same might be said with 
respect to the interrelation ef corn and cattle. 

If cattle and swine are put in this bill, it will be done, I 
assume, upon the theory that the business of feeding and finish- 
ing and marketing those animals is inextricably interwoven 
with the business of raising and marketing corn, If they are 
taken out of the bill I should think the friends of the bill would 
feel relieved, in that the bill would be relieved in turn of the pos- 
sibilities of hopeless complication. I do not believe that any 
Federal board, even if it were able to regulate an inanimate 
object raised upon the farm, can ever hope to regulate a live 
animal product, They are of infinite variety of breeding and 
weight and character and quality. There may be a surplus of 
200-pound hogs and a deficit of 300-pound hogs, fed differ- 
ently in different parts of the country. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to ask the Senator if he does not 
think it would serve a real purpose to have a board located here 
in Washington classify cattle, inasmuch as no market agency 
ever has been able to do so? 





Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not know whether 
the Senator from Wyoming agrees with me, and I hesitate to 
express a very positive opinion in his presence, because he 
knows more about this business than I do. We both happen 
to be in it, but he has been in it longer, and on a larger scale. 
In my judgment, no Federal board can ever fix classifications 
of livestock. The individuals in a breed of livestock vary to 
an infinite degree; and the sharpest and brightest men in the 
business, Whether they be the breeders on the range or the 
commission men in the stockyards or the feeders in the corn 
lots of Iowa and Kansas and Nebraska or the buyer of the big 
packers, never have been able, after their years of experience 
and with their extraordinary skill in judging the animals as to 
quality and prospects, to agree upon a classification which has 
even become colloquial in expression; and it is just as true of 
hogs it is of cattle. Any board that attempts to classify 
animals in this way and to estimate the exportable surplus 
will find itself hopelessly involved at the very beginning, and 
it never will get out of its difficulties. 

There is one other phase of this matter that I should like 
to mention. It may not seem important; it probably is not im 
portant in the trans-Mississippi States; but you will notice 
that in this bill processing is defined as follows: 


aus 


In the ease of cattle or swine, the term means slaughter 


for n 


™ processing ”’ 
arket, 

That would include every country butcher all over the United 
Siates who ever purchases a single hog, a veal calf, or any kind 
of animal in the category of cattle or the category of swine. 


There may not be a large number of what might be termed 
leenl butchers in the trans-Mississippi States that do much 


buying and slaughtering for local consumption, although there 
must be a good many; but as one comes eastward their num- 
ber becomes larger, as I understand; and in a State like Ohio 
or Indiana or Kentucky, certainly to my own knowledge in the 
State of New York, there is a very considerable business done 
by the so-called local or country butcher, to whom the farmer 
living a mile or two three miles away can, following a 
telephone negotiation, hau! in to that butcher a hog that he has 
fattened and suddenly decides to sell. He wants the cash for 
some special purpose. Under this bill that local butcher be- 
comes a processor, and every one of them would have to be- 
me a part of this vast machinery and withhold from that 


or 


c 
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farmer the required percentage of the fixed value of the hog or | 


the calf. It is impossible! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
pired. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, there are 
parently two distinct parts of this bill. The first part of the 
bill that comes to us relates entirely to cooperative marketing, 
and assistance in a general way with respect to disseminating 
marketing information. The second part of the bill relates to 


The time of the Senator has ex- 


the control and disposition of the surplus; and it is to that | 


part of the bill that the amendment of the Senator from Wyo- | 


ming is addressed. 


That amendment appears first on page 14 of the bill. It does 


not relate to the bill as it came to us from the House, but to | 


the other part of-it; and if you will observe on page 13, at the 
beginning of section 15, we find this heading: 
Control and disposition of surplus. 


It is to that part of the bill that objection is made by the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

I think it is a sufficient argument in favor of his amendment 
to state that there is no surplus of cattle which finds a market 
abroud, and the amount of meat products of cattle shipped 
abroad is merely nominal. The time was when we did export 
live cattle. 


The time was when we exported chilled beef and | 


other forms of beef products, but we do not do that any more. | 


Mr. President, I have had great difficulty in trying to think 
out the method whereby this part of the bill could be applied 
to hogs, and I must say that I have not solved that problem 
to my satisfaction yet. We do not export any hogs, but we do 


export meat products, and I may say that lard is seventh in | 


the list of the exports of the United States. Last year we 
exported over $118,000,000 worth of lard. There are exported 
lurge quantities of bacon and of ham. They come in the list 
of the principal exports of this country. How we are going 
to apply this to those hog products I have not been able to 
answer, 

So far as the export of lard is concerned, we all know that 
a few big concerns of this country control the export trade, 
and, if I may suggest, I think those concerns will handle that 
trade just about as well as it can be handled. I think they 
know pretty well how to deal with the foreign market in lard. 
I feel quite sure that they are the ones also who export the 
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hams and the bacon, and there are only a few of them. They 
ure in the same position the manufacturers of this country of 
ordinary fabricated articles are in. They know how to control 
that export trade, and I do not see why the exporters of lard 
and of hams and of bacon, being only a few people, should not 
organize an export corporation, just the same as industry gen- 
erally does. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I can not see why hogs should be 
included in this provision of the bill, because there is no well- 
defined exportable surplus of hogs. There are surpluses of hog 


products only. The people who produce that surplus, 
to me, are quite able to take care of the situation. 


it 


seems 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President _ 

The VICE PRESIDENT does the Senator from New Mex 
ico yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have a great deal of respect for the arcu 
nent the Senator is making, and think there is a great d in 
it; but I do not believe anybody thinks that hogs as hogs are 
going to be bought and held off the market l agree with tl 
Senator that it is the products. That is what will be dealt in 


if the 


hogs. 


board declares an emergency on hogs or the products 

It might be better to state in the bill “hog products,” 
but the eifect would be the same, would it not, if we left it just 
as it is, “hogs and their products ""’ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I suggest to the nator 
from Nebraska, are not these exporters of lard and hams and 
bacon just as competent to take cure of that export trade as the 
board which would be organized under this bill would be? 

Mr. NORRIS. That might be; but experience has shown, | 
think, that that is not true. Probably the board organized 
under the authority of this law would organize just the kind of 
anu organization Senator suggested Of course, if it 
were done by the packers or other private interests, they would 
have other objects in view besides the stabilization of the mat 
ket. But, as 1 understand the measure, the board could orean 
ize an export corporation, or authorize some cooperative organi 
zation of producers to handle those very export products about 
Which the Senator is speaking. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think I agree with the Sena 
tor from Nebraska. I do not think the danger of doing harm 
to the industry is apparent at all, and the same thing might 


Ss 


the has 


be said with reference to cattle. I do not believe that this 
board would uwidertake to handle the cattle situation, because 
I do not think it could be done. While my judgment on th: 
matter may not be worth very much, I do not think the board 


will operate with respect to hog products or hogs generally 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit another interrup- 
tion, I do not believe anybody can tell about it in advance, 
It was stated during the very voluminous hearings, from time 
to time, that if the corn supply were equalized from year to 
year that might settle the hog question entirely. I think that 
would be worthy of trial. If it did, there would be, of course, 
no hecessity for declaring an emergency in regard to hog 
products. It may be that if we could control corn, and carry 
over the large surpluses we sometimes have to the lean years, 
when we have a shortage of corn, which the Senator knows 
means destruction and ruin to the hog man, it would stabilize 
and equalize the hog population to such an extent that the 
market for hogs would vary little from year to year, and thus 
be a great benefit to the producers and to the consumers as 
well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is much force in what 
the Senator from Nebraska has just said. The great trouble 
with the swine industry, it seems to me, is the unknown cost 
of production. ‘The price of corn varies from year to year. 
A couple of years ago the price of corn was so high that the 
farmers disposed of their breeding stock, and now, while corn 
is low, there are not enough hogs in the country to consume 
the corn. The price of meat products has increased in the last 
six or eight months; and, so far as prices are concerned, the 
farmers, I think, are getting very good prices now. The trouble 
is that they have not very much to sell at this time, and they 
have not much to sell because of what has just been mentioned, 
the disaster to the industry about two years ago. 

I can not see, however, how the provision disposing of the 
surplus is going to help the farmers very much, if at all. I 
doubt very much whether this board will ever undertake to 
handle the exports of lard and other hog products. But I think 
the board itself would have judgment enough to know whether it 
could or could not. Therefore it seems to me somewhat imma- 
terial, so far as this bill is concerned, whether we leave hogs 
in or not, or whether we put cattle in or not. I can not for 
the life of me see how it can benefit the cattle industry at all, 
and I do not believe in a practical way it is going to help the 
producer of hogs. 
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I shall support the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Wyoming. I have not heard of anybody interested in the 
cattle business clamoring for this sort of legislation. and I do 
not believe there is any demand for it. I think it is wholly 
impracticable, so fur as cattle are concerned, and I will support 
liis amendment, I would leave hogs in, if the hog people want 
them kept in. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
umendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEn- 
prick] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MceNARY. Mr. President, I propose an amendment on 
page 25, on line 11, following the word “thereby.” I ask that 
the clerk state the amendment. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 
The Cuter Clerk. On page 25, after line 11, insert: 
SHORT TITLE 
See. . This act may be cited as the Federal farm board act of 1926. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to an amendment which I believe we ought 
to agree to. Iam not particularly anxious to have this change 
made, but I want to show my good faith, at least, coming from 
au corn country, as I do, 

There is a provision in the bill on page 18, commencing with 
the word “but” in line 13, which in substance provides that as 
to corn and cotton the equalization fee shall not be applied for 
three years, and in no case until authorized by Congress. 

I have not talked with all the Senators here who come from 
corn States, but, so far as I am concerned, I am perfectly will- 
ing to take corn out of that deferred classification. 

Mr. McNARY. As I understand the Senator from Nebraska, 
he proposes to take corn out from the exemption? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; to take it out of the exemption. There- 
fore corn would stand on the same footing with everything else, 
and the equalization fee would be applied whenever the board 
wanted to apply it. To do that would necessitate two amend- 
ments, on page 18, line 14, to strike out the words “ or corn,” 
und on the same page, line 16, to strike out the words “ corn or.” 

I would like to hear from the Senator from Iowa [Mr, Cum- 
MINS] as to his idea about it. I see no reason myself for de- 
ferring the equalization fee, as far as I am concerned, for any- 
thing in the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I come from a State which 
raises more corn, probably, on the average, than any other State 


in the Union. I think it only fair, if corn is to be operated 
upon under this bill, that the equalization fee should rest 
upon it. 

Mr. NORRIS. At any time? 

Mr. CUMMINS. At any time—— 


Mr. NORRIS. Iam glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. From the very beginning. I think that 
ought to be true of cotton also. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so, too, but I defer to the cotton people 
on that. They do not want that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as I am concerned, and so far as I 
can speak for the people of Iowa, I aim willing. that the equaliza- 
tion fee shall go upon corn now. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, why would it not be better to 
reverse the program, as we can not apply the equalization fee 
to all the products? Why not exempt all products for two 
years? Why not exempt wheat from the equalization fee?) Why 
not put it on the same footing as cotton and corn? 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course we could do that if we provided for 
it in the bill, but I doubt whether anybody representing anyone 
interested in these basic agricultural products, except the cotton 
people, desires to see that done. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes, Mr. President. 
number who desire to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. S8Sv far as I am concerned, the only reason 
why I am induced to exempt cotton and am willing to exempt 
cotton is the reason I gave a few days ago, that the agitation 
in the cotton States for a bill of this kind had not been going 
on like it had in the corn States. I do not believe and never 
have believed, and so far as I know no corn men who have 
been behind this particular bill, coming from the various Iowa- 
Illinois conferences which have been held, have asked that the 
operation of the bill as to corn be postponed. The only reason 
they give for it that I have heard has been that corn would 
probably be handled in a different way from wheat, for in- 
stance, because we usually, in fact almost invariably, have a 
surplus of wheat, while we have a surplus of corn one year and 
a shortage of corn another year which immediately affects hogs 
and hog products, 


There is a tremendous 
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It may be as to corn that they will not try to apply the 
equalization fee in the same way they do to wheat. If they 
bought corn on the market and held it, they would probably 
be able to sell it in a short year, and even though they would 
net make any money they would probably cover the losses 
which might come in the operation of corn without any equali- 
zation fee. That is the way they handle it in regard to cotton. 
That is not so practical as wheat, because we always have a 
surplus of wheat. If it is necessary and they decide to apply 
the equalization fee to corn, so far as I am concerned I am 
perfectly willing that it should stand on the same basis as 
wheat. 

As I said, if the cotton men had been interested in this kind 
of legislation for the same length of time, and it had been dis- 
cussed and agitated and debated in the various conferences and 
in connection with the various bills which have been before 
us, I think the cotton men would not be asking for a deferring 
of the application of the equalization fee. In fact, the rep- 
resentatives of the cooperative cotton organizations, as far as 
they are concerned, admit that fact now, but they represent 
a comparatively small part of the cotton production and they 
wanted the people who are interested in it to understand it be- 
fore it was applied to them. For that reason they ought to 
have their way, and I am going to stand for what they want. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield? 
Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that what we call the 
equalization fee is to apply only to surpluses. That is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The operation is not to be put into effect 
until there shall be a surplus or until it appears that there 
may be one. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is my understanding, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On the 16th of June the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] made this statement in response to a 
question put to him by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT] : 

There will not be the problem as to corn and hogs, because there 
are no surpluses, and they are not protected or benefited by a tariff. 
That statement is found on page 11217 of the Recorp. 
there is no surplus of corn, if there is no tariff on corn—— 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a tariff on corn, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, 
not. 

Mr, NORRIS. 
There is none on cotton, 
ought to have mentioned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would make no difference whether corn 
were included now or put in later on the operation, if there 
is no surplus of corn, would it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably not, but, of course, we do not 
know whether there will be a surplus this year or a shortage 
of corn. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, is there any question of 
doubt about the tariff on corn? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. The question was raised because the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr, McNary] said there was no tariff 
on corn. That is, referring to corn and cotton, he said, 
“They are not protected or benefited by a tariff.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask for a vote on my amend- 
ment if there is nothing further to be said. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRUCE. What is the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Curer CierK. The Senator from Nebraska proposes the 
following amendment to the amendment of the committee: 
On page 18, line 14, after the word “cotton,” strike out the 
words “or corn,” and on line 16, before the word “ cotton,” 
strike out the words “corn or,” so as to read: 


but no such fee shall be paid in respect of cotton prior to three years 
from the date of the passage of this act, and no fee shall then be paid 
in respect of cotton unless and until specifically authorized by an act 
of Congress. 


Mr. NORRIS. That takes corn out of the exemption, where 
it was with cotton, and gives the beard authority to apply the 
equalization fee at once if they want to, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I send to the desk a commu- 
nication and ask to have it read at this time, because it clears 
the issue as between the cooperative marketing associations and 


If 


The Senator from Oregon said there is 


I think there is a 15-cent tariff on corn. 
That is another difference which I 
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the present bill. 
estry reported the bill to the Senate the representatives of the 
cooperatives have gone back to their organizations, and they 
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Since the Committee on Agriculture and For- | 


have indorsed the exemption of cotton from the equalization | 


fee. I ask that the communication be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The 


Jo the Members of the Sirty-ninth Congress: 


We favor the passing of the Haugen bill (FL. R. 
terpart in the Senate amendment to H. 
We oppose the passing of the Tincher bill (H. R. 
We oppose the passing of the Curtis Aswell bill (H. R 
AMERICA» 


11603) or its coun- 
R. 7893). 

11618). 

11606), 


(committes 


FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 


By S. H. THomrpson, President. 
AMERICAN CoTTon GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, 
By B. W. Kiveore, President. 


C. O. Moser, General Manager. 

Allen Northington, Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton 
T. H. Kendall, Arizona Pimacotton Growers 
Henry, Arkansas Cotton Growers Cooperative Association; J. E 


Association ; 


Association; C. G 


Conwell, Georgia Cotton Growers Cooperative Association ; C. L, 
Woolley, Louisiana Farm Bureau Cotton Growers Cooperative 
Association ; Xenophen Caverno, Missouri Cotton Growers Co 
operative Association; U. B. Blalock, North Carolina Cotton 
Growers Cooperative Association; C. L, Stealey, Oklahoma 
Cotton Growers Association; B. F. McLeod, South Carolina 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Association; Robert 8. 
jr., Tennessee Cotton Growers Association; J T. Orr, Texas 
Farm Bureau Cotton Association; Illinois Agricultural Associ 
ation, by Earl C,. Smith, president; Indiana Farm Bureau Fed 
eration, by Wm. H. Settle, president; lowa Farm Bureau Fed 
eration, by Chas. E. Hearst, president; Corn Belt 
Organizations Committee, by William Hirth, chairman; Amer 


Chair | 
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zation which it 


condemn it 


supports It, and those who have studied seriously 


In the final analysis the whole matter of farm relief comes down to 


the question as to whether or not the two great political parties intend 
to keep the solemn pledges made to the farmers of the United States in 
the last presidential campaign. In speaking of the plight of agriculture 


the following lingu 

“ The pledges itself to the development and enact 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of equality with other industry, to insure its prosperity and 


ige is found in the national Republican platform: 


Republican Party 


| success 


Fletcher, | 


postpones the operation of the 


Farm | 


| 


ican Council of Agriculture, by Frank W. Murphy, chairman 


of board; 
George N. 


North Central States Agricultural 
eck, chairman executive committee of 


Conference, 


by 


The fact that the House Committee on Agriculture has reported out 
three separate bills, all of which profess to be directed to the ques 
tion of farm relief, makes it imperative that the various farm organiza- 


| changed 


| 


tions should make unmistakably plain to the Members of Congress their | 
position in these premises, and therefore we submit the following views | 


on the Haugen, Tincher, and Aswell bills: 


The Haugen bill (Hf. R. 11603) is a serious and practical effort to 


deal with our surplus farm commodities in a manner that will assure | 


equality for agriculture. In the case of cotton, of which we produce 
more than 60 per cent of the world’s supply, it will enable cooperatives 
to control surpluses effectively, with influence on world prices favorable 
to the American cotton grower. It offers effective protection for the 
farmer, who grows other basic crops consumed chiefly in the domestic 
market. Any measure that does less than this would be practically 
useless. This measure is the result of three years of patient delibera 
tion on the part of the foremost farm leaders and agricultural econo 
mists of the country, and it contains the best thought of the friends of 
agriculture in Congress. It utilizes to the fullest extent the existing 
farm cooperatives in the handling of the surpluses. Seldom before has 
any agricultural measure had back of it so nearly the unanimous sup 
port of the farm organizations of the Nation. Any measure which pre- 
sents such indorsements can fairly claim to represent American agricul- 
ture and can stand against any challenger, it matters not who he is or 
for whom he professes to speak. It is the first time in the history of 
agriculture that the great corn, cotton, and livestock States have fought 
side by side, thus demonstrating that the broad interests of the Amert- 
can farmer rise above regional or political considerations, 

On the other hand, the Capper-Tincher bill (H. R. 11618), when 
stripped of all plausible pretexts, provides nothing more than a further 
extension of credit to the various cooperatives. It is claimed by some 
of its sponsors that it will not only provide this further credit for which 
we are not asking but that it will also “ stabilize” the prices of farm 
products, a claim that is wholly unfounded, since no voluntary coopera- 
tive association can assess on its members the costs and itself under 
take the risk of controlling the surplus for all producers unless provi 
sion is made for all producers to share the costs of such transactions 
even as they share in their benefits. 

What the farmer needs is not an opportunity to go further into debt 
but a chance to pay off some of the burdensome debts he now owes. 
What he must have to enable him te secure a decent profit in agricul 
ture is a price based upon his production costs, which are fixed for him 
largely by protected industry and labor, over which he has no control. 

The Curtis-Aswell bill attempts to create by law a new and unnatural! 
system of cooperative marketing, but provides no way and no power by 
which farmers could do a single thing that they can not now do without 
additional law. We know of no cooperative association or farm organi- 
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It will be observed that this pledge committed the Republican Party 
not to a further extension of credit but to a clear-cut, unequivocal 
legislative enactment which would place agriculture “on a basis of 
economic equality with other industry.” 

We also take this occasion to remind Democratic Members of Con- 
gress of the following language in the Democratic platform: 

“We pledge ourselves to stimulate to every proper governmental 
activity the progress of the cooperative marketing movement and the 
establishment of an export marketing corporation or commission in 
order that the exportable surplus may not establish the price on the 


whole crop.” 
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interested in farm-relief 
Congress. 


which 
amendment in 


are supporting the Haugen 
the House committee which 
equalization fee on all commodities for 
with the understanding that any losses incurred 
in handling the various surpluses shall be absorbed out of the revoly- 
ing fund during the said two-year period. Because of this 
ertain 


a period of two years, 


amendment 


enemies of genuine farm-relief legislation immediately stated 
that the farm organizations were asking for a subsidy at the hand of 


the Government. Our answer to this charge is that we have In nowlse 
this matter, our statement to the 


We reluctantly gave our approval to this 


our former position tn as 


+ 
House committee will show 


amendment because certain members of the Hlouse committee insisted 
| that they would not consent to an immediate application of the equali 
zation fee to such commodities as wheat, livestock, and corn while 
eotton was exempted for na perfod of three years In order that the 
cotton growers of the South might become familiar with the equaliza 
tion-fee principle; and also because certain other members of the 
committee believed that by postponing the operation of the fee on all 
commodities for a period of two years we would increase the chances 
of enacting real farm-relief legislation in the present session of Con 
gress. “Treat all commodities alike” was the plea of these gentle 
men, and this led to the adoption of the amendment In question, and 
therefore it can not be honestly charged that the farm organizations 
have changed front in this matter, 

It is not necessary that we should burden thir statement by dwell 
ing at length upon the plight of agriculture, for it is known and 
acknowledged by all men. It is enough to say that since the close of 
the World War farm values have shrunk to the almost unbelievable 


extent of $20,000,000,000: that hundreds of thousands of hard-working 
farmers have their homes because of the unequal purchasing and 
debt-paying of the farm dollar; and that hundreds of erst 
while splendid country banks have been compelled to close their doors 
Nor is this all, for sooner or later the paralysis of agriculture wi'l lay 
its heavy hand upon the mills and factories of our big industriat 
centers; for unless the purchasing power of the 40,000,000 people who 
live upon the farm is restored, industrial enterprises can not hepe to 
remain in full-tinre operation. In this connection we direct Members 
of Congress to the recent report of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which contains food for profound thought. 

Nor is it necessary for us to call attention to the fact thet the 
existing distress has come to agriculture at a time when industry and 
labor are more prosperous than ever before in their history—ard this 
because Congress in its wisdom has seen fit to look after the interests 
and labor with 


lost 


power 


of industry extreme eare, and has built up 2 pro- 
tection policy which subserves the interests of industrial and labor 
groups in ways which permit an American standard of living. Such 


Federal legislation as the Federal reserve aet, the Fordney-MeCimber 
Act, the immigration act, the Adamson Act, and the transportation act 
are cited in this connection. 

Meanwhile, through the Haugen bill, we are not seeking to minimize 
the good fortune of these other classes or to drag them down to the 
farmer's level; we are only asking that the protective system shall 
be made as effective for us as it is for them And less than this 
means not only the complete collapse of agriculture in the not distant 
future, but even so it means eventual disaster to industry and tabor— 
for this is a national and not a class problem. 


During the reading of the communication, 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, before we proceed fur- 
ther I would like to inquire who is the author of the docu- 
meut Which is being read, if I may make that inquiry of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] who offered it. Who is 
the author of the document? 

Mr. GOODING. It is a communication from the incor- 
porated farm organizations, and the names of the organiza- 
tions have been read by the clerk at the desk and will ap- 
pear in the Recorp., 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. So I heard, but who is the author, 
if the Senator can advise us? 

Mr. GOODING. The author, I suppose, very properly is 
the Committee of Twenty-two which is here representing what 
are known as the Corn Belt States or the 11 States which are 
here asking for this legislation. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I see it is signed by all those organi- 
zations, but I was curious to know if the Senator could advise 
Who was the immediate author of the document. 

Mr. GOODING, I think the president of the organization 
is Mr. Peek. I think possibly it is signed by Mr. Peek. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very likely. The Senator does not 
know, then, who is the immediate author of the document? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I think we can say it was the presi- 
dent of this organization, Mr. Peek. 

After the conclusion of the reading of the statement, 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska a question about the amendment which he has 
offered. If the Farm Board should place the equalization 
feo upon corn what proportion of the corn crop of the 
country would be taxed for that fee, having in mind the 
process through which the fee would have to be collected. 
As I understand, a very large proportion of the crop is 
fed on the farm, and there would be no way to get at the 
fee. So I ask what the proportion of the corn would pay 
t..c fee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can not answer the Sena- 
tor’s question. I think, however, quite a large proportion of 
the corn crop would pay the fee. I do not know how we 
cap arrive at the exact proportion. ° 

Mr. SACKETT. If the equalization fee were placed on 
cotton, aml were collected at the gin, practically all cotton 
would pay the fee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I very much doubt if the board should apply 
the equalization fee to cotton, when the three years shall have 
expired, whether they would apply it in that way. I do not 
believe they would apply it at the gin. They would have au- 
thority to do it, however, under the biil, and they might de- 
cide that that was the most practicable way to impose the fee; 
but as I understand the cotton situation it would not be as 
practicable as to collect the fee from the purchaser of cotton, 
I may be wrong about that. 

Mr. SACKETT. Does the Senator from Nebraska remember 
what amount of corn is supposed to be fed on the farm? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not give the Senator those figures. I 
do not happen to have them. 

Mr. SACKETT. As I remember, it is about 85 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the percentage is so large as 
that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to the 
amendment of the committee. The yeas and nays have been 
asked for by the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, at the suggestion of some 
Senators, I withdraw my request for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the com- 
inittee amendment as amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Oregon to the fact that I think one or two 
formal amendments ought to be made in the committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. McNARY. As I recall, the amendments to which the 
Senator from Nebraska refers are of a clerical nature. I may 
not, however, have in mind the suggestion which was made by 
the Senator, bui I had thought they might be corrected by the 
clerks. However, perhaps it would be better to have the 
amendments stated by the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are two or three places which require 
amendment. One is on page 23, line 4, after the word 
“slaughter,” where the words “by a purchaser” should be 
inserted, so as to relieve any possibility of the board charging 
the equalization fee to the farmer who butchers a hog and sells 
it himself, 
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Mr. McNARY. I recall that amendment, and I have no 
objection to it, 

Mr. NORRIS. I offer the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska to the committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLerkK. On page 23, line 4, after the word 
slaughter,” it is proposed to insert the words “by a 
purchaser.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senator from Nebraska to page 24, line 16, where, after 
the word “ hereby,” there should be inserted the words “ author- 
ized to be,” instead of making it a direct appropriation. 

The same amendment should also be made on page 24, line 
22, after the word “ hereby,” 

. The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The Cuter Cierk. In section 23, page 24, line 16, after the 
~—- . hereby,” it is proposed to insert the words “ authorized 
to be.’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska to the committee 
amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. In the same section, on page 24, line 22, 
after the word “hereby,” it is proposed to insert the words 
“authorized to be.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, so far as I know that exhausts 
the amendments to be proposed to the committee amendment; 
at least I have no further amendments to offer, 

Mr. GLASS obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


“cc 


Ashurst Fernald La Follette Schall 
Bayard Ferris Lenroot Sheppard 
Bingham Fess McKellar Shipstead 
Blease George McMaster Shortridge 
Borah Gerry McNar Simmons 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Stanfield 
Broussard Glass Means Steck 
Bruce Goff Moses Stephens 
Butler Gooding Neely Swanson 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Trammell 
Capper Harris Norris Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Copeland Heflin Pepper Wadsworth 
Couzens Howell Phipps Walsh 
Cummins Johnson Pine Warren 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Watson 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Weller 

Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Ernst King Sackett Willis 


Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep] is engaged in committee work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not venture to think that 
I may make any worth-while contribution to the discussion 
which has occupied the Senate on the various questions in- 
volved in the consideration of this bill. It is perfectly obvious 
that the Senate itself is weary of debate, and I have little relish 
for talking to empty chairs. I do not need to make a record 
for myself on this measure; but it is such an unprecedented 
proposal that I have felt prompted to say something as to the 
real principle involved, and upon some of the varying phases 
of the bill. 

CONSTITUTIONAL DEFECTS 


There is such an infinity of aspects that it would require 
vastly more time than is, under the agreement, allotted to any 
Senator to discuss them all. I shall pay little attention to 
the constitutional objections-to the bill, because they have been 
so thoroughly and keenly examined and analyzed by Senators 
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who are really capable of dealing with constitutional questions; 
and yet in passing I may say that I have a very decided con- 
viction that several constitutional defects may be urged against 
the bill. 

In the first place, it is clearly a delegation of the taxing power 
of the Government to a Federal board constituted for the 
avowed purpose of subserving private interests. 
place, it is in my view plainly a revenue bill, and subject here 
to the point of order as to its unconstitutional origin. It should 
have originated in the other House of the Congress. I say it 
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In the second | 


, sonable 


involves a question of taxation because the revolving fund itself | 
is a Government fund, appropriating out of the common Treas- | 


ury money collected from all of the taxpayers of the country 
to be devoted exclusively to the use of a limited number of tax- 
payers; and it is a perpetual Federal fund. 
sion of the bill which requires that the revolving fund shail 
ever be paid back to the Treasury, and when it shall have been 
depleted it is to be replenished by taxation of a compulsory 
and peremptory nature. Therefore I say the bill is and will be 
decided, if ever a contest ensues, unconstitutional in various 
aspects. 
A BILL OF PRIVILEGR 

I am against the bill primarily because it contravenes 
those fundamental principles of government to which I have 
always professed adherence. The founder of the party 
which I belong proclaimed the immortal principle of “ equal 
rights to every man, and special privileges to none.” Yet we 
have Witnessed in the Senate Chamber a complete abandon 
ment of that doctrine by Senators who all their lives have pro- 
fessed allegiance to the Democratic Party. And all this, as it 


SPECIAL 


seems to me, done in fear of inviting the suspicion or accusa- | 


that the Congress of the 
interest in the 


United States has evinced no 
agricultural industry of the 


tion 

sympathetic 

country. 
WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE FOR AGRICULTURE 

Why, Mr. President, for the last 12 years Congress has 
shown the keenest, the most abiding, interest in the welfare 
of the American farmer. The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Fess] recently put in the Recorp a long list of those 
enactments which were specially designed by Congress to pro- 
mote the interests of the farmers of the country. Outstand- 
ing among them is the Federal reserve act. For the first time 
in 50 years, in one of the provisions of that act, the Congress 
of the United States authorized loans by national banks upon 
improved farm lands. Never theretofore could an American 
farmer go to a national bank and borrow as much as $1 upon 
the most fertile farm on this continent. Then, in the same 
bill, special credit provisions were made for the farmers, 
applying to no other class of people. 

If you be a merchant, if you be a manufacturer, if you follow 
any other vocation than that of farming, the limit in maturity 
of your credit paper at a member bank of the Federal reserve 
system is 90 days. If you be engaged in farming, the limit of 
your credit maturity is 9 months, or three times 90 days. 

FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM 

As if that were not sufficient, the Congress next passed the 
Federal farm loan act, especially designed to set up additional 
credit facilities for the farmers of the country and thereby 
rescue them from the sordidness of the money sharks and from 


the very oppressive exactions of the great insurance companies | 
of this country, largely engaged in making mortgage loans on | 


farm lands. This act provided for the cooperative action of 
farmers in the matter of mortgage loans, and set up a twin 
system of joint-stock land banks to supplement any lack of 
interest or deficiency on the part of the farmers themselves by 
enabling individuals to establish joint-stock land banks to 
accord credit facilities to the American farmer under a re- 
stricted interest charge. 
INTERMEDIATE FARM CREDITS 

Then, as if that were not sufficient, two years ago we passed 
another measure setting up intermediate credit banks. For 
myself, I could discover no necessity for this new credit scheme. 


I predicted that it would not be largely utilized, because it was | 


my contention that the Federal reserve system afforded all the 
personal credits that any farmer or persons of any other class 
could reasonably require. But so intent was the Congress on 
pleasing the agricultural interests of the country, so responsive 
to the importunate demand “to do something for the farmer,” 
that it cheerfully, and with great unanimity, set up this other 
instrumentality of credit. 
A WAR INSTRUMENTALITY UTILIZED 

Then we did the most extraordinary thing that was ever 
done before under a free government to meet the demands of 
the farmers. We continued for eight years in time of peace 
an institution the only justification for the establishment of 
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which was the exigencies of war. When what is known as the 
War Finance Corporation was set up its sole purpose was, as 
the solitary excuse for it was, that it might afford credit 
facilities for concerns, corporations, and individuals engaged in 
furnishigge supplies to the Government fer the prosecution of 
the war and to avert any possibility of profiteering in credits 
by the banks or other lonning concerns. 

It was provided, that when these concerns thus contributing 
to the prosecution’ of the war found it impossible to get rea- 
loans at fair rates in the regular channels of credit 
they might apply to the War Finance Corporation for credits; 
and for nearly eight vears after the conclusion of hostilities 
we continued the activities of that body, applying the expansive 


| provisions of the amended act to the agricultural interests and 


There is no provi- | 


( against 
to | 
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io those credit institutions that were loaning money the 
American farmers. For this purpose we appropriated half a 
billion dollars from the cOmmon Treasury, collected from all 
the taxpayers of the United States, and devoted that immense 
sum to the exclusive use of the agricultural interests ef the 
United States. 

Although the War Finance Corporation was administered 
with great dexterity, almost approaching the point of genir ;, 
in many instances the grossest injustices were practiced 
the farmers of certain of the country, and 
farmers of certain classes among the agriculturists themselves 
I recall that upon examination I ascertained that the 1,039,000 


tw 


sections 


| farmers of Virginia had been loaned in a given period $726,000 


from the War Finance Corporation fund, every dollar of which 
they might, with equal facility, have borrowed from the local 
banks, 

There seems to be a sort of fascination about 
borrowing money from the Government, of getting what is 
miscalled “Government aid” for certain activities. For the 
very Same period of which I speak, I found that the farmers of 
North Dakota, numbering less than one-third of the farmers of 
Virginia, were borrowing $17,000,000 from the same fund; and 
that inequality of distribution prevailed over a long series of 
years, affecting many hundreds of thousands of farmers in this 
country. In the last analysis, thus it appears, under the 
operation of that law, for every dollar a Virginia farmer or any 
eastern farmer got from the fund, he was taxed to loan $20 
to a farmer somewhere else. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, with that record, nobody here 
need apprehend that the Congress may fairly be charged with 
indifference to the plight of the American farmer. For one, at 
least, I am not afraid to face the farmers of Virginia, and to 
vindicate my own record and that of my colleagues in the 
Congress. 


this thing of 


FALSE ANALOGIES EXPOSED 


I say that nothing like this bill was ever before conceived 
or attempted in the tide of time. It is said here that the Con- 
gress gives a subsidy to the railroads of the country, and that 
in and through the Interstate Commerce Commission we are 
to-day taxing the American people in the interest of the trans- 
portation companies. I happened not to be a Member of the 
Senate when the discussion was had of the provisions of the 
Esch-Cummins law; but, as I supposed, whatever was done 
by that law seemingly in the interest of the railroads par- 
ticularly, was done upon the assumption—I think now the mis- 
conception—that the Government, having seized the railroads 
as a war measure, and operated them for war purposes in a 
revolutionary manner, had turned them back with their credits 
depleted and with their physical valuations largely diminished 
and otherwise disturbed. If that were not the theory, I say 
the Government had no right to appropriate one dollar from 
the Federal Treasury and turn it over to the railroads. I 
think it since has been demonstrated that the railrojds were 
turned back in an infinitely sounder financial condition than 
when they were taken over, as they were in infinitely better 
physical condition than when they were taken over. 

If a mistake was made then, it was one which, in the haste 
of action, was unavoidable. One mistake, if such it was, fur- 
nishes no excuse for a deliberate wrong. Moreover, I have 
understood that the farmers of America have vehemently pro- 
tested against the very principle embodied in the Esch-Cum- 
mins Act, and are now calling for its repeal or modification. 
Is it not an extraordinary thing for people who are denouncing 
a given policy of Government, and demanding its alteration, to 
assert that very evil policy as a basis for a repetition of the 
offense against sound economics? 

NOT MERELY TO HELP RAILROADS 

Is the Interstate Commerce Commission a taxing board? Is 
that the theory of its establishment? Was the interstate com- 
merce law enacted especially to benefit the transportation com- 
panies of this Nation? I had not thought so. It was my con- 
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ception that the interstate commerce law was passed and the 
Interstute Commerce Commission instituted to put 


and regulations upon the railroads in the interest of commerce | 


and of the welfare of all the American people. 

If you would strike an analogy between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and this proposed price fixing farm board, 
you would have to establish an interstate commerce commission 
the members of which would be railroad men, selected by the 
railroads themselves, to fix the rates of the railroads. 

Is that the process? Is that the authorization of law? On 
the contrary, the theory of the interstate commerce act is that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission an altruistic board, 
devoid of every prompting of acquisitiveness, acting not to raise 
the rates of railroads, but to restrain the railroads in fixing 
their own tratliec charges. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has no other incentive than to, do this equitably. When 
we are told that the Interstate Corfhmerce Commission “ raises 
the rates” of the railroads in the interest of the railroads, it is 
a misapplication of terms. It is a contradiction of the rea) 
purpose of the law and the process employed in its administra- 
tion. What the commission is supposed to do is to restrain the 
railroads from charging oppressive rates. 

Let us imagine that there were no Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to-day, that the railroads, like the farmer, were at lib- 
erty to charge what they please for their service. What would 
be the limit of transportation charges both for freight and for 
passenger traffic? Would it not be what it was before the com- 
inission was established, “all the traffic will bear"? 

Under this Haugen bill we are to have a board selected not 
by the Government primarily, but selected by certain farmers 
themselves to fix the prices of certain commodities, of the food- 
stuffs and clothing which all the people must have to exist, 
without any restraint whatsoever, but with the promptings of 
acquisitiveness saturating the very process itself, 


Is 


NO SUCH PRINCIPLE ANYWHERE 

Oh, some Senators say, the same principle was embodied in the 
Federal farm loan act. It was not. Senators will search in 
vain to find there anything akin to a Federal revolving fund. 
It may interest the Senate to know that I have among my 
papers in my library in Virginia a letter written by the then 
President of the United States, Mr. Wilson, addressed to me as 
chairman of the joint congressional committee which econ- 
structed and had passed through the Congress the farim-loan 
legislation—a letter which has never been published and never 
used or spoken of until now—in which President Wilson put me 
upon notice that if any Federal revolving-fund principle should 
be put in that bill he would feel compelled to veto it; and there 
is hone in it. We went a far way to accommodate the situa- 
tion. We authorized the Federal Government to subscribe to 
the stock and to purchase the bonds of the system in its in- 
fancy; but we provided that every dollar of money taken from 
the Federal Treasury should be’ returned, and not only so, but 
we provided in the intermediate credit system that every dollar 
of profits should accrue to the Federal Government because of 
its preliminary assistance to the farm-credit system. 


NOT MERELY FOR BANKERS 


Senators have assumed to find some analogy between this 
proposed measure and the Federal reserve system. ‘“‘ Look,” 
they exclaim, “ what the Government has done for the banks!” 
Does anybody seriously imagine that the Federal reserve act 
wes put on the statute books and the Federal reserve system 
erected for the benefit of the banks? The person who thinks 
that has a total misconception of the thing. The Federal 
reserve system was not established to “do something for the 
banks.” It was instituted to make the banks quit doing evil 
things to the commerce of the country; to avert the periodical 
financial panics caused by bad banking; to prevent a repetition 
of the commercial breakdowns due to inability of banks to re- 
spond to commercial requirements and to pay back depositors, 
on demand, the funds committed to the care of banks. It was 
established to rescue the Nation's reserves from the stock and 
commodity gamblers, to decentralize banking credits and bank- 
ing power. The Federal reserve system was not established 
to permit banks to increase interest charges; but it was estab- 
lished to restrict and reduce excessive interest rates. And 
this it has done. Bankers did not prepare or propose the law; 
bankers bitterly opposed the law. 

Moreover, no millions of dollars, belonging to the taxpayers 
of the country, were taken from the Federal Treasury to es- 
tablish the Federal reserve banking system. It was estab- 
lished at a cost of less than $50,000. The Government was not 
required to subscribe to one dollar of the capital stock. The 
Government owns not one dollar of proprietary interest in these 
banks, All the capital was supplied by member banks. So 


restraints | 
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far from taking millions of dollars from: the Treasury, the 
Federal reserve banks in one year alone paid $62,000,000 into 


the Treasury, more than had been paid as a franchise tax by 
all the national banks of the United States put together for 
a period of 20 years theretofore. Thus the banks are not sub- 
sidized by the Federal reserve system; they are actually re- 
strained, controlled, and penalized. To strike any analogy at 
all between this proposed price-fixing farm board, using mil- 
lions of Treasury funds, and the Federal reserve system, you 
would have to set up a Federal reserve board of bankers, se 
lected by bankers, with capital funds taken from the Treasury. 
and authorized to increase primary interest charges by all mem- 
ber banks throughout the country. Instead of this we have an 
altruistic Federal Reserve Board, with no pecuniary fiterest 
whatsoever in banks, but charged with the duty of regulating 
and restraining banks, a board selected, not by bankers in the 
interest of bankers, but by the President and the Senate in the 
interest of all the people. In the post-war period of depres- 
sion, eleven of these regional banks (excluding New York) 


‘rediscounted for agriculture alone in the stupendous sum of 


$1,980,063,000 | 


EXCEEDS PROTECTIVE TARIFF PRINCIPLE 


The principle of this bill has never found expression in any 
legislation of the Congress. Senators affect to see in it some- 
thing akin to the protective tariff. It has the germ of that 
bitterly controverted principle, but it goes as far beyond the 
principle of the protective tariff as the protective tariff advyo- 
cates have gone beyond the original conceptions of Alexaider 
Hamilton. This bill affords a continuing subsidy to a restricted 
circle of farmers at the expense of all the people. It taxes 
more farmers than it pretends to aid. Senators can make noth- 
ing else out of it. 

But suppose we shall concede that it is fashioned after a pro- 
tective tariff, what justification may be alleged in its support 
by Democratic Senators who have stood upon the floor of the 
Senate for a quarter of a century, and, without restraint, 
manifesting no degree of temperate expression, denounced 
the protective tariff as an infamy, as public pillage in the form 
of law? “Oh, but it is a compensatory process!” The tariff 
robs the farmer and everybody else, according to the doctrine 
which has been proclaimed from this side of the Chamber. 
And yet now we propose to let the farmer rob the tariff bene- 
ficiaries and incidentally rob everybody else—a dual system of 
robbery, united like the Siamese twins. As a mere expedient 
it provides compensation to a restricted farming class for the 
excesses of a favored industrial class. It leaves out of con- 
sideration and beyond the sympathetic attention of Congress 
a vastly greater class of people. These are robbed, according 
to Democratic doctrine, out of both pockets at the same time. 
If that sort of thing conforms in any measure to the doctrine 
taught by Thomas Jefferson, I have misread and misunderstood 
the fundamental grounds upon which the Democratic Party 
has always rested its claim to the favor of the people. 

After we have joined these twin evils, when and by whom is 
to be performed the surgical operation which will separate 
them in order that Democrats may get to be the Democratic 
Party again? How soon, under this system of ‘ compensatory ” 
robbery, may we, with some semblance of self-respect, proclaim 
again the Democratic doctrine of “ equal rights to every man 
and special privileges to none” ? Who is to perform the opera- 
tion? Who may succeed in doing it when these two powerful 
classes equally interested in exacting excess charges from the 
consumers of America are put in the saddle with full au- 
thority to ride at any pace? They will never separate of their 
own accord, and they will never be separated. It will be a 
case of “ You tickle me and I will tickle you. You let me 
profiteer and I will let you profiteer.” True, they will profiteer 
one another; but the advantage derived from profiteering the 
millions who neither manufacture nor farm, as well as the mil- 
lions of farmers excluded from the sheltering folds of the bill, 
will largely more than compensate for picking each other's 
pockets. 

DISCRIMINATES AMONG FARMERS 

Mr. President, a vital objection to the bill is that it dis- 
criminates among classes of farmers themselves. It taxes the 
greater number of farmers for the benefit of the lesser number 
of farmers. It is an expedient of twofold taxation, and in 
some respects of threefold taxation. First, it is proposed to 
tax all the farmers by withdrawing from the Federal Treas- 
ury, some say $250,000,000, others say $375,000,000, and ulti- 
mately it may be more than $1,000,000,000. This huge sum, 
taken in taxes from all the people, is to be devoted to the 
use of a small class of people—not even to all the farmers, 
not even to the greater part of the agricultural industry. It 
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is proposed to set up a board authorized to fix prices without 
limit except the restraining influence implied by the rhetorical 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
last year the exports of tobacco in the leaf, the raw material, 


nonsense nbout “ fair and reasonable charges.” | bought directly from the farmer on the warehouse floor 

Mr. President, did you ever know a man or a class or an | amounted in money to $153,787.954. Looking at the political 
industry to concede that his or Its charges were unfair or } aspects of the matter, if we may, how could I hope to go out 
ul reasonable? so, In this way, it 1s proposed to take the /} AMON, the tobaceo growers of Virginia, 20.4 000 000 pounds of 
money of the American taxpayer and to use it for the pur- | whose product were shipped abroad, and excuse myself for 


pose of compelling the very man who puts the money into the 
Federal Treasury to pay more for his bread and meat and 
clothing. It is proposed to use his own money under compul- 
sion to make him pay more for his cost of living; and that is 
to be a perpetual operation. 

I have said that this bill confers 
class of farmers and imposes an 
larger Class of farmers, . 

Take the cotton States of the South. For a century and more 
we Democrats have talked about Jefferson's immortal doctrine 
of special privileges to none, equal rights to all; but Mr. Jeffer- 
son, one now would infer, did not mean to apply that to cotton, 
he did not mean to apply it to the products of the South! The 
cotton States buy 70 per cent of their foodstuffs and produce 
scarcely 30 per cent of the food they consume and feed to their 
livestock. Any imaginary advantage the cotton grower would 
derive from this bill would be submerged in the increased cost 
of foodstuffs for themselves and their livestock. In view of 
that fact, will anyone tell me that an intelligent cotton farmer, 
comprehending the real meaning of this bill, would support it 
for an instant? 


a great privilege upon one 
intolerable burden upon a 


THD TOBACCO GROWERS VICTIMS 


Then, consider the double tax upon the farmers who would 
derive not one iota of advantage from the bill. The distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SImMoNns] some days 
ago, when I asked him how the tobacco growers, whose product 
forms a large if not the largest staple crop in some of the 
States, were taken care of by this bill, waved me aside with 
the astonishing declaration that “there was no exportable sur- 
plus of tobacco!” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia pardon an interruption? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think before I concluded my remarks I 
stated that what I meant by that statement was that tobacco 
was not exported in sufficient quantities to fix the domestic 
price upon the standard of the foreign price. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, we on this side of the Cham- 
ber can not hear what is being said by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 


Mr. GLASS. I will repeat the statement of the Senator 
from North Carolina for him, as he is suffering from an 


infirmity of voice. The Senator from North Carolina stated 
that he said later in his address—which I did not hear—that 
there was not a sufficient quantity of tobacco exported—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I referred to leaf tobacco. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, of leaf tobacco exported to make it de- 
sirable to take care of tobacco in this remarkable bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, Mr. President; I did not say that. 
The Senator had called my attention to my first statement, and 
toward the conclusion of my remarks I said that what I meant 
was that leaf tobacco was not exported in sufficient quantities 
to fix the domestic price of tobacco at the world’s price. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, not only is that not a fact but 
the leaf tobacco which is exported does very largely fix the 
domestie price of leaf tobacco. Virginia alone exported last 
-year 294,000,000 pounds of tobacco in the leaf, and North Caro- 
lina exported 34,000,000 pounds of unstemmed tobacco. Not 
only so, but the leaf tobacco has to be sold to foreign govern- 
mental monopolies. On the floor of the tobacco warehouses In 
North Carolina and Virginia the tobacco grower has to go 
against the almost insuperable condition of having as the pur- 
chaser of his product the American Tobacco Co., the great 
monopoly on this continent, and the agents of government 
monopolies abroad. Yet the hundreds of thousands of farmers 
whose tobacco product is their existence would under this bill 
be taxed in two-fold degree and be given not one whit of con- 
sideration in “ compensation.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GLASS. I hope the Senator will not interrupt me. 
time is limited. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. GLASS. I did not interrupt the Senator from North 
Carolina, and I would rather he would not interrupt me, un- 
less I may misrepresent him in any way, and then he is 
privileged to correct me. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I did not desire to interrupt the Senator 
for the purpose of entering into any controversy with him; 
I have not that desire at all. 


My 


ee 
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subjecting them to the two-fold process of taxation provided 


by this bill? It is drawn in the name of “the farmer,” but 
leaves the Virginia tobacco planter naked and helpiess. See 
how utterly unjust to that class of farmers this bill is. The 
only great staple product of the farm that is directly taxed 
by the Federal Government is tobacco. That commodity con- 


tributed the enormous amount of $360,000,000 to the Federal 
Treasury in taxes last year alone, of which the great State 
of North Carolina paid $156,000,000. Tf it were right, I would 
vote for the bill whether it affected them in that way or not; 
but being wrong I will net vote for it under any consideration, 
much less will I vote for it when it imposes that measure of 
burden upon the farmers of my own State. 


DAIRYMEN MUST PAY TRIBUTR 


Mr. President, there are other classes of farmers to which 
I desire to refer—the dairy farmers of the United States. 
They are subjected under this bill to the two-fold process of 
the tax levy. They are kindly exempted from the equalization 
fee, as all farmers will be in a little while. The $250,000,000 
revolving fund will be exhausted; the farmers will refuse to 
pay this unjust equalization fee, and then you will have to do 
something for the farmers sure enough. This particular class 
of farmers will come here to have you replenish the Federal 
fund out of the Federal Treasury until the revolving fund will 
go up by leaps and bounds to where no man may now imagine. 

Mr. President, the volume of dairy farming may best be 
signified by the statement that last year the dairy products 
of this country amounted to $2,750,000,000, or within $200,000,- 
000 of the entire crop value of corn and wheat combined, Yet, 
in the name of the American farmer, it is proposed to make 
this levy upon the dairy farmers and give them no whit of 
compensatory relief. 

I know whereof I speak. Some Senators, growing red in the 
face, talk about “the poor farmer” in pathetic tones and 
with rhetorical flourishes, as if everybody who disagrees with 
their economic heresies is an enemy of the farmer. My 
pecuniary stake in farming would exceed my salary as a United 
States Senator for 10 years after I shall have died and been 
forgotten, and yet Senators who would not, except at election 
time, recognize a farmer if he would come down the road with 
a red flag attached to his person, suggest here that I am an 
enemy of the American farmer because I refuse to vote for 
this wretched make-shift ! 

I know, sir, that the cost to the American dairyman of his 
concentrates—his bran and wheat, his beef pulp and corn, his 
meal, and oats mixtures—is frequently more than the value 
of his burn products; and yet here is a bill to increase to the 
dairy farmer the cost of the very products that are essential to 
the conduct of his business. This is done in the name of the 
American farmer. It is an injury done to a class of farmers 
the value of whose product nearly equals the combined crop 
value of both wheat and corn in the United States. 


WHAT ABOUT POTATOES AND APPLES? 


What under this amazing measure becomes of other classes 
of farmers? Here is the potato farmer—a class of industry 
that is now specialized, with the little State of Maine raising 
millions upon millions of bushels of white potatoes, and my 
State of Virginia at the head of the list, as I recall, in the 
production of sweet potatoes and not far behind Maine in the 
production of white potatoes. Where is the “ compensation” 
in this bill to the potato farmers? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the same courtesy be extended to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia that has been extended to several other 
Senators and that he may be permitted to conclude his re- 
marks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

Mr. GLASS. How about the apple growers of the country? 
I suspect it will surprise the Senate to be told—and I am 
glad to make the observation just now in requital of the 
courtesy of the Senator from Washington—that the apple 
crop of the single State of Washington last year came within 
$1,000,000 of equaling the total crop value of the wheat pro- 
duced by that State, one crop being valued at $41,000,000 and 
the other $40,000,000. 


Without objection, it will be so 
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The great State of New York produces an apple crop nearly | 
teu times in value to the wheat crop produced. Virginia is | 
third among the States of the Union in the production of apples, 
the crop last year amounting to $18,000,000. | 

What are you going to do for these farmers? Tax them— 
tax them without limit—tax them through an instrumentality 
and by a process never before conceived by the wit of man. 

And the poultryman: How do chickens grow and fatten for 
the market? Do they live on air, or do they live on grain? 
The poultry industry of this country, now in a_ specialized 
state, has to purchase and get its subsistence from the very 
grains, the cost of which this bill will artificially increase; 
and yet what do you do for the poultry farmer in this bill 
except to tax him? Cattle has been stricken out, because repre- 
sentatives here of stock raisers discovered the vice of the miser- 
able thing. But how about hogs? The Senator from Ohio 
{[Mr. Fess] was right when he asserted the bill would threaten 
the animal industry of the country. 


TAXES THE GREAT MASSES 


Mr. President, I interested myself to the extent of analyzing 
some figures on this subject, particularly in view of the re- 
peated misstatement here that this bill protects one-half of the 
population of the country. It does not protect one-fifth of the 
population. ‘The official statistics show that there are in round | 
numbers 41,000,000 persons 10 years of age and over occupied 
in business activities in the United States. Now, listen: Of 
these, 10,000,000 are engaged in agriculture, forestry, and ani- | 
mal industry; in the mechanical and manufacturing arts 
and industries 12,000,000 are engaged; in mercantile pursuits 
4,000,000 ; in professional services 2,000,000; in clerical occupa- 
tions 3,000,000; in public-service and other occupations 770,000, 
Thus, of a total occupational population of 41,000,000, the agri- | 
cultural, forestry, and animal industry population, and the | 
manufacturing and mechanical population put together total 
25,000,000 persons, 

On this basis it is computed in round numbers that. about | 
82,000,000 of the total population derive a livelihood from the 
farm, 36,000,000 from manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 
and approximately 54,000,000 among the tradesmen, the pro- 
fessional men, the clerical forces, and the public-service men 
of the country; so that instead of the farming population being | 
one-half of the population of the country it is less than one- 
third of the population of the couritry. It is exceeded by | 
6,000,000 persons in the manufacturing and mechanical indus- | 
tries of the country. It is almost doubled by the 54,000,000 | 
people who are, according to immemorial and traditional | 
Democratic doctrine as it has been preached on the floor of the | 
Senate, to be pillaged out of both pockets under this bill; and | 
a bill like this is pressed upon our attention in the name of 
the American farmer when it will advantage, if it will advan- 
tage anybody at all, a decided minority of the farmers in this 
country, and the exaction involved as to them will immeasur- 
ably outweigh any conjectural advantage that might accrue. 


THE SOUTH NOT IN PENURY 


Mr. President, I feel so sorry at times to sit here and have 
my section of the country described to the world as in a state 
of penury, its people finding it necessary, like mendicants, to 
come to Washington, hat in hand, for crumbs of subsistence 
from the Federal crib. I assert, and right now challenge con- 
tradiction, that there is scarcely a product of the farm which 
is not to-day selling at a higher price than the average for the 
whole decade prior to the World War. The figures that I 
present are official from the Agricultural Department. They 
show that from 1908 to 1912 wheat sold at Kansas City for 

| 





91 cents, On the market to-day it is selling there for $1.55. 
At Chicago for the same decennial it sould on an average of 
For the month of May of this year it sold for $1.65. 
indicated it sold for $1. 


96 cents. 
At Minneapolis for the decennial 
There to-day it sells for $1.62. 

Corn sold at Kansas City for the 10 years prior to the war 
on the average for 58 cents, at Chicago for 56 cents. To-day 
at Kansas City it sells for 70 cents and at Chicago for 71 cents. 

Cotton sold at New Orleans on the average for the decade 
named at $11.68. It sold there for May, 1926, for $18.06— 
nearly 100 per cent increase. At New York it sold for $11.89 
for the decade. To-day it sells for $18.92. 

Listen: Pork at Chicago for the decade sold at an average 
of $6.50 a hundred. To-day it is selling there for $13.55 a 
hundred—more than double as much. 

Beef sold at Chicago for the decade at $5.92. 
sells for $9.12 a hundred. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may insert these figures in 
the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


To-day it 


Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Average market prices for 10-year period prior to 1913 and the market 
prices at present 
For 
May, 
1926 


From 
1903 to 
1912 


Wheat: 

At Kansas City 

At Chicago 

At Minneapolis 
Corn: 

At Kansas City 

At Chicago 
Oats: 

At Kansas City 

At Chic. 
Cotton: 


$0. 91 
- 06 
1.00 


Pork: At Chicago (100 pounds) 





THE DISEASE AND REMEDY 


Mr.GLASS' Idonot, Mr. President, adduce from these figures 
the supposition that the farmers of the United States are pros- 
perous. I do not pretend to believe that they are. I simply con- 
tend that this bill will not remedy their plight. Their difficulty 
does not arise out of the prices they get for their produce, but 
must be ascribed to the prices they are compelled to pay for 
what they buy. The exchanges of commodities are against the 
farmer, because he sells in an open market and buys in a pro- 
tected market. While there are other disabilities, this is the 
real distemper, this is his vital disorder. The cure can not 
be had through legislative patent-medicine nostrums. It can 
not, as it should not, be had through illicit raids on the com- 
mon Treasury fund, expressing the thrift, the toil, the sacrifice 
of all the people. We should go to the source of the malady. 
We should abate the excesses of the tariff. We should lower 
the wall that shelters privilege and not erect another beside it. 
We should give the American farmer a fair exchange for his 
goods, 

While agriculture in the South is not advancing as I should 
like to see, while there are hardships and at,times suffering, 
the southern farmer is rot the beggar, not the God-forsaken 
wretch so often depicted in this Chamber, He is not begging 
Federal alms. He is an upstanding, self-respecting, hard-push- 
ing American citizen, not very attentive to the lamentations 
of the politicians. In this connection, Mr. President, I want 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp an editorial from 
the New York Times, with the caption “The booming South.” 
It is a review of an article printed in the Review of Reviews, 
the author of which is Clarence Poe, the outstanding agricul- 
tural editor of the entire South, whose home is in North Caro- 
He presents a picture of both agricultural and indus- 
trial progress in North Carolina that reads like a romance, 
showing how that State, emerging from the horrid memories 
and the devastations of a civil war and reconstruction, has 
measurably outstripped every one of her southern sisters, and 
gone far beyond the crop production of many of th- great 
States of the West. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] put into the Recorp 
yesterday one of the most enlightening statistical tables bear- 
ing upon this subject that I have ever scanned. It gives the 
total farm mortgage debt of every State, together with the. 
hypothetical value of all the crops in those States for 1923. 
So far from being in a beggarly condition, I take pride in 
proclaiming to the Senate and to the country that the States 
which figure conspicuously to their advantage in this table are 
the States of the South! 

The per cent average of annual total value of all crops 
required to pay annual interest charge at 6 per cent on farm 
mortgage debt in the State of Iowa is 12.96, and in North 
Carolina but eighty-seven one-hundredths of 1 per cent! In 
Virginia it is but 1.74 per cent! Yet, in the name of the 
American farmer, I am to be reproached for refusing to tax 
the 1,039,000 thrifty farmers in Virginia by this double process 
to relieve the situation of some other farmers who refuse to 
diversify their crops, but persist in the fatal one-crop method 
of farming and in farm-land speculation. 


“THE PaRMER’S DOLLAR” 


Mr. President, if I may proceed just for a few moments with- 
out further wearying the Senate, I want to allude to another 
aspect of this discussion. What is the use of debating in 
terms of mysticism? Why not be plain and frank with one 
another? Why all of this unintelligible talk about the “ farm- 
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er’s dollar,” a fad of those political economists who never look 
outside the pages of a schoolbook? Why make the impression 
that the “farmer's dollar” is different from anybody else's 
dollar? Why confuse the farmer into the belief that he has 
a depreciated dollar instead of a dollar worth a hundred cents 
in gold on the domestic market and at a premium in every other 
market in the world? 

I nave read to the Senate the largely increased prices of 
farm products that now prevail as contrasted with the decade 
before the World War. ‘The farmer gets that money in the 
same dollar that the manufacturer gets for his product or the 
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merchant for his or the lawyer or doctor for his or that any- | 


body gets for his or her services. It is no different. 
true that the farmer may not get as much as formerly for his 
products in exchange for other products which he must have, 
what is the matter? What is the reason? Senators on this 
side at least have affected to tell us why. They have said it 
was because of the high protective tariff. And that is abso- 
lutely true; but now these Senators strike a new note. 

The argument hitherto made against the blighting effect of 
the protective tariff, if forceful at all, is just as forceful to-day 
as it ever was. I mean not to enter into the philosophy of 
tariff taxation, but rather am I trying to reconcile for myself 
the inconsistent views now presented by certain Senators as 
contrasted with those that were presented before, 


A NEW SORT OF SUBSIDY 


Cencede that it is high protective tariff, and then concede 
that it is increased railroad rates; what enters into the increase 
of railroad rates but the high protective tariff? It is the 
dominating cause, because every pound of steel, every item of 
ear construction, freight and passenger, the wages of the em- 
ployees—all have relation to the protective tariff. But the 
protective tariff, we are told by some Democratic Senators, is 
not as bad to-day as it was a little while ago. The cause of this 
extraordinary recantation is a desire to adopt now a unique 
scheme of subsidy unknown even to the protective system. No 
tariff bill ever pretended to authorize the withdrawal of a 
dollar from the Federal Treasury to be given away as a sub- 
sidy to a favored class. A protective tariff upon its face is 
designed to collect import duties and deposit the money in the 
Federal Treasury for the necessary expenses of the Government. 
True, those engaged in industry take advantage of the system 
to levy enormous tribute, to raise the domestic prices vastly be- 
yond the import duties. I think few people here would dissent 
from the doctrine of Garfield, the great citizen and soldier and 
statesman of Ohio, quoted here the other day by one of the 
Ohio Senators as favoring a protective system that “ would lead 
to ultimate free trade.” But the ultimate is so far away that 
no man may guess what succeeding generation will ever see it 
reached if we put this twin iniquity on the American people. 

In this bill we have a principle that goes far beyond anything 
in tariff legislation. The Congress itself, the Representatives 
at the Capital of all the American people, make the tariff 
schedules, albeit in an unconstitutional way, as I think, they 
have delegated to the President of the United States the power 
to alter. The people of the United States make the tariff 
schedules here in the open. But presented here is a bill which 
delegates to a private interest, without restriction, the right to 
tax all the American people for the benefit of a small class 
of the American people. The Democrat who subscribes to that 
doctrine will soon find himself on the probation bench of the 
Republican Party, cushioned with the fleece of Schedule K, 
bouncing on the springs of the Steel Trust, hat in hand, await- 
ing his time of admission to the status of that type of zealot 
which always exceeds the original apostles of a doctrine. If I 
were a Republican, I would not vote for this subsidy, because 
it goes, in the matter of special privilege, so far beyond any- 
thing that the Republican Party ever dared propose to the 
electorate of the United States that I would be ashamed to 
vote for it. It outrages every principle of justice, contravenes 
every consideration of sound economics. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S PREDICTION 


Oh, we are told that Sir Josiah Stamp has put his impri- 
matur upon the bill, giving the force of his international repu- 
tation as an economist to the proposal. Has he done it? I do 
not discover that he has; if he has, he enjoys the unenviable 
distinction of blazing the way into a field where no other 
economist is willing to follow. 

Sir Josiah Stamp engaged in an algebraic process to reach 
the conclusion that the thing here proposed, in ideal circum- 


Stances, would work out to an anticipated result on paper— 


something about as X is to Z as Z is to some other letter of 
the alphabet. But what is his conclusion? Listen to it: 


If it be | 
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If the price of wheat is to go up considerably in the United States, 
then there seems a very fair possibility that it will have reactions on 
the whole economic condition of the country. 


I should say so! 


The cost of living may be considerably enhanced and may lead to a 
wide circle of demands for increased wages. 


Why, of course it will! 


If this should be so, all costs of production will ultimately tend to 
rise slightly, and there would follow probably, after many struggles, 
or at least protracted negotiations, a new division of the product of 
industry. Such a movement would set up many new political forces, 


Let us hope so, 


And it is very difficult for an observer on this side even to begin to 
formulate the ultimate outcome. 


Protracted negotiations? Between whom. Between these 
Siamese twins of special privilege. “ You help us to raise the 
protective tariff and we will help you raise the fixed prices of 
cotton fabrics and food products.” 

That may be a mathematical demonstration, but it is one 
which the American people will have occasion to lament when 
it takes place; and with the Democratic Party subscribing to a 
doctrine like that, what issues would we have left to differenti- 
ate us from cur political adversaries? Only the unhappy memo- 
ries of reconstruction and the repellant official personality of the 
Republican Party in the South, where offices are sold and bar- 
tered. That is all! 

AN ASTOUNDING RENUNCIATION 

I have greatly admired the useful work of my friend and col- 
league, the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sim- 
MONS]. He has stood in his place, both as minority member 
and as chairman of the great Finance Committee of the Senate, 
and done incomparable service. He has inspired us by his char- 
acterizations and exposures of the iniquities of the high protec- 
tive tariff. But what an astounding thing happened yesterday! 
Following suggestively the example of William Jennings Bryan 
in the Chicago convention of 30 years ago, the Senator used a 
scriptural simile which would contrast the spirit of this Haugen 
bill with the immortality of the soul as expressed in the resur- 
rection! Mr. President, as a young man I sat in that national 
convention and heard Mr. Bryan's stirring address, ending with 
the almost impious rhetorical gesture about the “crown of 
thorns” and the “cross of gold.” I have often felt that the 
people of America failed to discern the real inspiration of that 
occasion and of that speech. It was not so much the metaphor 
as it was the staging of the whole proceeding. David B. Hill 
had stood upon that platform and, as spokesman for vested 
property rights, in behalf of feasted privilege, had given a sor- 
did, a narrow, a severely contracted definition to the term 
“business men.” He had applied it to the great industries, to 
the merchant princes of his metropolis, to the men of enormous 
wealth, prospering beyond the dreams of avarice, while agri- 
culture languished and the people were taxed. 

Seizing upon that reference, Mr. Bryan, in sharp, almost 
startling contrast spread the definition so that it might em- 
brace every man who, in the sweat of his brow, earned an 
honest living. That was the magic of the speech. That is 
what nominated Mr. Bryan. That is what committed the 
Democratic Party to a candidacy and a fallacy which banished 
it from power for 16 years. 

Not exactly alike but some akin in principle, the Senator 
from North Carolina, blending the material with the sublime, 
undertook yesterday to circumscribe the name of “farmer” to 
the comparatively small circle which will, it is conjectured, 
derive advantage from this setting up of an unconstitutional 
instrumentality of taxation without limit or responsibility. I 
reject his definition. I speak, in the name of many classes of 
farmers, in protest against this bill. 

The Senator from North Carolina says, “It is a measure of 
compensation.” I would put it differently. It is a measure of 
copartnership with the protective tariff. I see before me the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], who told 
us that “just as surely as this bill is defeated the whole policy 
of protection is doomed to extinction.” I could fervently wish 
so. The high tariff is an undisguised enemy of the American 
farmer. But the Senator from Iowa may take heart and quiet 
his apprehensions. The day is fair and the fight for privilege 
prospers when he finds on this side ready at hand to avert the 
disaster of extinction gentlemen who hitherto have preached 
against the Republican protective system and have denounced 
it in season and out, temperately and intemperately. 

I have been pleased to follow the leadership of some of these 
gentlemen, notably of that David of the tribe who went out 
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with which to slay the Goliath of high protection, But me- 
thought on yesterday he cast his pebbles back into the water, 


flung his sling away, ripped the tunic from his body, and, 
waving it as a white flag of truce, capitulated to the Phi- | 


listines! Much as I admire and love my colleague from North 
Carolina {Mr. Simmons], far as I would follow his plume in 
real combat for the true ohilosophy and the genuine principles 
of Democracy, if it is my last utterance and last act in the 
Senate Chamber of the United States, I refuse, in the mis- 
appropriated name of the American farmer, to follow anybody 
in the effort to fasten upon the people this uneconomic, unequal, 
uijust species of privilege. 

Mr. President, disclaiming any desire or purpose to asperse 
the motives or harshly to criticize the action of any other Sen- 
ator, I would rather go out of this Chamber and spend the few 
remaining years of my life where I was born among my peopie 
and without their fayor—but possessing still my intellectual in- 
tegrity—-than to surrender my convictions against the private 
use of public funds. Not for that was government instituted. 
It is a perversion of the taxing power. It enriches a part of the 
people and enslaves another part. Where favors are bestowed 
rights are denied. Not even to abate the hostility of preju- 
diced and misinformed farmers among the citizens of Virginia, 
if any there be, will I accept a doctrine or vote for a measure 
that I very earnestly believe is vicious in principle and, in oper- 
ation, would be equally harmful to agriculture and unjust to 
every other class of the American people. 

[Editorial article appearing in the New York Times of May 30, 1926] 


THE ROOMING SOUTH 


The South, even aside from Florida, is getting a good deal of publicity 
nowadays, It deserves it. As Clarence Poe says in a somewhat vain- 
glorious article on “ Dixie" in the April Review of Reviews, “the 
South is recognized the Nation over as the new land of opportunity.” 
Prosperity is not unknown to other parts of the country—all the 
States have been keeping step in a grand march forward during the 
last 20 years—-but the development of the South, industrial, agricul- 
tural, and educational, has proceeded at an amazing pace. Those 
humbled at Appomattox are in the van of the Union now, playing 
their own music. For many years after Lee’s surrender the South 
stood still, ‘ Most of living,” said Sidney Lanier, “ consisted simply 
of not dying.” Mr. Poe puts the backwardness of the South in one 
sentence: 

“While the per capita wealth of the North much more than doubled 
from 1860 to 1890, the per capita wealth of no Southern State, except 
Florida, had climbed back to the 1860 level by 1890; nor had 6 of 
the 11 States reached their 1860 average by 1900.” 

With the opening of the century the tide had fairly tw ied. In 
19083 Walter Hines Page delivered at Raleigh “a message designed to 
wake up the home folks.” He told them that of North Carolina's 
population 10 years of age and over 28.7 per cent were illiterate. In 
1920 this had been cut to 7.6 per cent. Selecting Iowa as a banner 
western State for progress, he made some comparisons. Iowa was 
spending $10,696,693 for public schools and secondary education, North 
Carolina $1,583,000. Twenty years later Iowa's school bill was $48,- 
194,195, an increase of 354 per cent; North Carolina was spending 
29,851,000, an increase of 1,885.7 per cent. In 1900, according to 
census reports, North Carolina’s crop values were $68,000,000, as com- 
pared with $195,000,000 for Iowa. Twenty years from the time Mr. 
Page spoke North Carolina's crops were worth $434,000,000 and Icewa’s 


$481,000,000, but North Carolina’s products were raised on 7,435,000 
acres to lowa’s 21,786,000. In manufactures North Carolina had 


forged far to the front in the 20 years, increasing her output, measured 
in dollars, from $94,000,000 to $951,000,000. The totals for Iowa 
were, respectively, $164,000,000 and $690,000,000. It was fair to 
make comparisons between these two States. In area Iowa is 56,147 
square miles, North Carolina 52,426. Their population was: Iowa, 
2,231,853 in 1900 and 2,404,021 in 1920; North Carolina, 1,893,810 in 
1900 and 2,559,123 in 1920. In 1925 North Carolina had 19,288 miles 
of surfaced roads, as compared with 4,727 for Iowa. 

It might be objecved that Mr, Poe had paraded the most progressive 
Siete in the new South to make his point; but, dropping the compart- 
sons, he takes up advantages which the South enjoys. “It can grow 
successfully,’ he says, “ any of the important crops the North and West 
ean grow, while of cotton, rice, sugar cane, tobacco, peanuts, soy beans, 
cowpeas, sweet potatoes, and early vegetables and fruit the Southern 
States have almost a monopoly.” Last year Georgia's corn acreage 
was greater than Ohio's, North Carolina's greater than Wisconsin’s, 
and Tennessee and Kentucky each planted practically half as much 
corn as Kansas.” 

This is special pleading of a sort, for Ohio is not one of the greatest 
corn-gtowing States, and Wisconsin is well down in the list. The 
South, it is only fair to say, is rapidly diversifying crops, owing to the 
ravages of the boll weevil in ber 48,000,000 acres of cotton lands (last 
year's area). In the cereals her showing will continue to improve. 
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in the name of Israel and, pausing by the brook, picked pebbles | Tebacco production has doubled in the 20 years, 
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Of 1,747,000 acres 
cultivated in the country in 1925, the States of Virginia, Kentucky, the 
Carolinas, Tennessee, and Georgia could claim 1,348,000 acres. Cotton- 
seed, which used to be thrown away as waste, has greater value than 
the combined barley, rye, and buckwheat crops of America, and a value 
twice that of America's commercial apple crop. Cottonseed products 
have passed the half-billion mark. Of the 14 States cutting more 
than 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber each in 1923, 9 were southern. 
The climate of the South used to be considered a liability, but, says Mr. 
Poe, “the South has practically the same summer temperature as the 
North, with immeasurably more agreeable winters.” He presents mean, 
minimum, and maximum temperatures to prove it. The length of crop- 
growing seasons is greatly in favor of the South. After Mr. Poe has 
marshaled all his figures there is no standing up against his con- 
clusion that “ Dixie is going to have an epoch-making development,” 


Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no further time left to me, but I 
should be glad to have my colleagues grint me, by unanimous 
consent, the privilege of speaking for a few moments. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from North Carolina may have such time as he feels that he 
desires to consume in reply to the Senator from Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am not going to object to this 
request, but I am going to object to future requests for un- 
limited time in which Senators may address the Senate on 
this measure, because if that shall be done we might just as well 
abolish the unanimous-consent agreement under which we are 
now acting. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Wash- 
ington will not object. I think the pending matter is entitled 
to all the time that the Senate wants to give it in order to 
allow those who understand it to debate it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, Senators need not trouble 
themselves about the time I shall consume. I should like to 
take a great deal of time, but it must be manifest that my 
physical condition, growing out of a severe cold from which I 
have suffered for the past three days, will not now permit me 
to enter into any lengthy discussion or to attempt to cover 
fully all the matters discussed in the very able, thoroughly 
thought out and forcefully and logically presented argument 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I use the terms 
“forceful” and “logical” as referring not to the subject mat- 
ter or to his conclusions but to orderly and eloqueat way in 
which he presented his contention. 

I would not, Mr. President, ask the indulgence of the Senate 
to submit a single remark in reply to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia if he had not in the course of his discussion misrepre- 
sented some things that I have said—not intentionally, of 
course—and misrepresented my position with reference to cer- 
tain vital features of this bill. 

The Senator referred to some observations which I made on 
a former occasion with reference to the tobacco crop of this 
country. In that discussion I did say that leaf tobacco was 
not exported. 

I intended to have added a qualifying statement but it 
seems in the hurry of extemporaneous debate I did not, and the 
Senator from Virginia very kindly in reply to what I had 
said called my attention to that observation. So, at the con 
clusion of my remarks, which followed immediately after the 
colloguy with the Senator from Virginia, I said in effect that 
if I had made the statement in the broad terms stated by 
the Senator I would qualify it, as I meant to say leaf tobacco 
was not exported in sufficient quantities to put domestic 
tobacco upon the world level so as seriously to affect or to con- 
trol the domestic price. I added also that if I had stated other- 
wise, I would correct the Recorp in that respect, and I did cor- 
rect it before the speech was published. Mr. President, I was 
absolutely correct in the statement, as qualified, which TI then 
made, notwithstanding the labored effort of the Senator from 
Virginia to confute it. 

Tobacco is a very important crop in my State; it is a very 
great crop in the South. It is true that in recent years the 
South has enjoyed a greater prosperity than has the Middle 
West. Partly because of the fairly remunerative prices we 
have received for our tobacco, which we grow in large quan- 
tities and of fine quality, indeed largely for this reason we are in 
better condition than our western neighbors. Why have to- 
baceo prices been relatively so remunerative and satisfactory? 
Chiefly because that crop is not, except in very rare instances, 
produced in excess of the world’s demand for it. 

We produce cotton in great quantity in the South, two-thirds 
of the total amount produced in the world; we always export 
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a large proportion of it, never less than one-half, sometimes | 


much more; but if our exportations, added to the foreign pro 
duction, do not exceed the foreign demand; that is to say, 
unless our exportations, added to the production elsewhere, 
overstocks the foreign market the price is upon a stabilized 
basis here and abroad. It is not the facet that we export in a 
given year a large amount of cotton—we always do that—thuat 
reduces the domestic price to the foreign level, but it is the 
fact that in some years we produce and export largely in excess 


of the amount the world demands of us, and it is this excess | 


above the world demand which we 
plus,” overstocking the markets to which we send it, with 
which this bill deals, and it is this overstocking of these mar- 
kets that reduces the price of cotton in those years to the level 
of the world price. 

So with reference to tobacco. So long 
not exceed the world’s demand they do 
tobaeco in this country. Tobacco in the 
upon the level of prices which obtain in the United States 
despite the amount exported. There is as to the price of tobacco 
as compared with cotton this broud distinction: Practically all 
tobacco, whether purchased for domestie or foreign use, is sold 
and purchased in the United States almost exclusively at public 
auction upon the tobacco warehouse floor. 


call the “unneeded sur- 


as our exportations do 
not affect the price of 
United States remains 


Upon that auction | 


floor, in competition, the buyers, through their representatives, | 
meet in open competition—the buyer for the American manu- | 


facturer and the buyer for the foreign manufacturer bidding 
against each other, and each individual pile is knocked off to 
the highest bidder, whether he be the representative of a foreign 
or a domestic manufacturer. So that with reference to tobaceo 
the price is fixed in America, and will continue to be fixed in 
America: until we produce tobacco largely in excess of the 
world’s demand. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not want to put any undue physical exac- 
tions on my friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not interrupt the Senator. He would 
not let me interrupt him except to the extent of correcting any 
misstatements that might have been made. I will yield to the 
Senator for the same purpose. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not imagine that it was a conscious mis- 
siatement, but I simply want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the exportations of American leaf last year alone 
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it. The tobaeco growers are not here; they are not asking it, 
and are not asking it because they are not in the same category 
with the cotton farmer; but, Mr. President, this bill very wisely 
provides that at any time any other agricultural product in the 
United States, by reason of its unneeded exportable surplus, 
shall be thrown into the same category the articles men 
tioned in the bill, then they can come in, by a method pointed 
out and provided in the bill, and take full benefits, along with 
those who are now included in the bill. 

The Senator contends that this bill is an oppressive tax 
upon the entire farming industry of the United States for the 
benefit of the few people who are mentioned in the bill. Mr. 
President, I have stated before and I wish now to repeat that 
I do not contend, and the proponents of this measure do not 
contend, that all agricultural products produced in this country 


as 


are upon a basis of nonprosperity. I concede that a consider 
able part of the products in agriculture—not in value, but in 
variety—that are produced in the United States are to-day 


measurably prosperous, some of them probably highly prosper- 
ous, because they are getting the benefit of the high protective 
tariff, which the Senator knows and we all know has advanced 
the prices of the products to which it applies effectively to high 


levels, notably wool, because we do not produce much more 
than half we consume; sugar for the same reason; likewise 
flax, butter, and so forth. 


The dairyman, about whom the Senator complains so bit- 
terly, and whose prospectively oppressed condition as a result 
of this measure he describes so lucidly, has been reasonably 
prosperous. He has been enjoying these high American prices 
because the dairymen, whose spokesman the Senator is, have 
tariff protection on pretty much every article that they pro- 
duce; in addition, many of these agricultural articles are not 
produced in excess of the domestic demand, or if produced in 
such exeess are exported in such small quantities as do not 
seriously or materially affect or control the domestic price. 
Their different and better situation ought to be easily apparent 


| to everybody. 


| farmers who, by reason of their exportable surpluses, 


The provisions of this bill extend only to the product of 


have 
had the prices of their products in this country fixed by the low 


level of prices that obtain abroad—prices that we have heard 


| characterized here from time out of mind as pauper prices. 


were in excess of a billion pounds, and that my own State of | 


Virginia exported 294,244,593 pounds. 

In the same connection, touching the Senator's statement 
that the price is fixed on the warehouse floor in competition, 
that is not the impression in my State; and I had not sup- 
posed it was the impression in the Senator’s State, because we 
had to organize there the Tri-State Cooperative Tobacco Mar- 


keting Association, the very foundation plea of which was that | 


there was no competition on the warehouse floor; that the 
foreign buyer representing a governmental monopoly never com- 
peted with the domestic buyer in the purchase of any pile of 
tobacco. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not agree with the 
theory stated by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass]. It 


is not possible that there should not be competition when 
buyers are bidding against each other on the auction floor for 
the same product. That is the way in which tobacco is sold 
in the United States. I want to say to the Senator that if we 
exported three-fourths of our cotton instead of one-half of it, if 
our crop were so short that this great exportation would not 
exceed the world’s demand, the price of cotton in ‘this country 
would be high. It is only when the amount that we export ex- 
ceeds the amount which foreign markets demand of us that cot- 
ton goes down because of that unneeded surplus; and cotton is 
put in this bill to protect the cotton grower when that condition 
obtains. If we raise a small crop in the United States and our 
exportations are therefore relatively small, so as not to produce 
a surplus in stock on the foreign markets, then we get a high 
price for cotton. If it is a large crop with a large exportable 
surplus, and that surplus exceeds the world’s demand, we get a 
low price for cotton. It is to protect the cotton manufacturer 
against this situation that he is ineluded in this bill. 


| answer all the arguments advanced by the Senator. 


If the tobacco manufacturer shall ever get in that condition, | 


if the crops produced in the world shal! exceed the world’s 
demand, if the amount that we export shall be greater than 
the foreign market requires, and the American price of 
tobaceo, as a result, like that of cotton im these fat years, is 
brought down to the level of the foreign price, then the tobacco 
growers of this country will be here asking for the relief pro- 
vided in this bill just as the cotton growers are now demanding 


The Senator contends that we are in this bill proposing to 
tax all the products of agriculture and of manufacture in order 
to give those producers mentioned in the bill the reef which 
they demand. The Senator is mistaken, or he does not under- 
stand the bill. The bill simply provides for the withdrawal 
from the market temporarily—not permanently, but tempora- 
rily—of the unneeded, excess surplus of the products specified 
and to feed it out to this country and abroad as the market 
is in condition to receive it at a fair price. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. _ Yes. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from Virginia in his able 
diseussien of the farm problems made a comparison of the 
prices of farm products before the war and at the present 
time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GOODING. He did not discuss at the same time the in- 
ereased cost of production to the farmer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, he did not; but Ll am not undertaking to 
I have not 
the physical strength at this time to undertake that if I thought 
it necessary. 

Mr. GOODING. I merely want to say, if the Senater will 
permit me, that we increased labor upon the railroads a hun- 
dred per cent by legislation; we changed the basis ef a day's 
labor from a 10-hour day to an 8-hour day, and we increased 
freight rates 100 per cent, all of which was passed on to the 
farmer; and since that time the farmer has paid something 
like $3,000,000,000 in excess freight rates forced upon him by 
his own Government. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I can not yield. I ought not 
to have yielded to the Senator from Idaho. I did not desire 
to yield to the Senator from Virginia, but he importuned me 
to do so until I did it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia now says that this 
bill is for the purpose of fixing prices, how high he does not 
know, for the purpose ef imposing taxes, how great he does 
not know. The Senator, I fear, has not read the bill, or if he 
has read it he must have done so before it was amended and 
before the objectionable features to which many of us on this 
side objected were stricken from the bill, otherwise he would 
not say that. The bill as it is now presented is free ef the 
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features he denounces, There is not a line or a provision in this 
bill that authorizes the fixing of any price. 

There is not a line in this bill that authorizes the imposition of 
any tax that the general public will have to pay. The price 
that will be paid when this unneeded surplus is withdrawn 
from the arket will be the price that obtains in the domestic 
market at chat time. Nobody will fix it. Nobody will put it on 
stilts. Whoever purchases the surplus, whether the board or a 
corporation created by the board, will purchase it at the prices 
that obtain in this market. Therefore, there is no price fixing. 

What the Senator refers to as a tax, is, I presume, the 
equalization fee. If the Senator from Virginia had measured 
his observations with reference to the provisions of this bill 
with that discretion which ordinarily governs his speech, he 
would not have said that that was a tax against all the people 
of this country, or all other agricultural products, because if 
it ix a tax at all—and I think the word “tax” in this connec- 
tion is a misnemer—it is imposed only upon and collected only 
out of those farmers who produce the products that are men- 
tioned in this bill and whose surplus is to be withdrawn. 

Not one cent of this so-called tax is collected out of a dairy 
farmer, in whom the Senator from Virginia is so much in- 
terested, or out of the apple growers, in whom he is so much 
interested, or out of those who produce the other crops to 
which he referred so eloquently. Every penny of it is col- 
lected out of the products of the farmers whose products are 
specified in this bill. 

If the Senator meant to say that the revolving fund of 
$250,000,000 was a tax, he was inaccurate, except in the sense 
that money to be loaned by the Federal Government will have 
‘een collected by it by taxation, The Senator says the amount 
advanced may run into billions. He is mistaken. The amount 
of that fund is definitely fixed and limited by the express 
terms of the bill. It is confined to the sum of $250,000,000. 

Is it proposed in this bill that the Government shall give 
this fund out of the Treasury to the farmers whose products 
are mentioned in this bill? No, Mr. President; the proposi- 
tion is that the Government shall loan this fund. Loan it how? 
Loan it upon security. If it is cotton, then the Government, 
which will buy $75,000,000 worth of cotton for the purpose of 
withdrawing it from the market and stabilizing the price of 
that great product, will have that cotton in its possession, and 
it will be security for every dollar loaned, If the purpose of 
this legislatien is consummated, that cotton which the Govern- 
ment buys at the domestic price of cotton can be sold upon 
the market at a profit. 

That is the theory of the bill, that the cotton shall be held 
until there is a searcity in world demand, by reason of which 
the price of cotton will go up after it is purchased by the Gov- 
ernment, and if that purpose is accomplished, then the Govern- 
ment will have the security, of which it can dispose at a profit, 
Is there anything radical in that? 

If the money is loaned to that class of farmers mentioned in 
the bill upon the equalization basis, the bill provides thet the 
equalization fee shall be sufficiently large to recoup the Goy- 
ernment for any possible loss it may sustain in loaning them 
that money. So that instead of it being a tax imposed upon all 
the people of this country, or all the agricultural classes not 
included, it is nothing but a loan by the Government, secured 
and backed by the hypothecation of security much better 
than the security which was taken for some of the loans the 
Government has made to help the railroads out of their diffi- 
culties and from which in some instances it sustained losses. 

If the Senator thinks that the position I have taken here with 
reference to this matter, in my earnest desire to protect the 
farmers of this country without hurting anybody, is inconsistent 
with the position I have taken heretofore with reference to the 
tariff, he is badly mistaken. 

In 1912 I had one of the hottest Senatorial primary contests 
ever waged in the United States against a sitting Senator. 
I had participated in the debates in the Senate upon the Cana- 
dian reciprocity treaty, which was acted upon something like 
a year before my contest. In that contest over the Canadian 
treaty only three Democrats voted against the resolution of 
ratification, and only one Democrat spoke against it. I was one 
of the three Democrats who voted against it, and I was the one 
Democrat who spoke against it. Because I recognized the fact 
that this side of the Chamber was practically a unit against me 
I made a most carefully prepared speech, 

When I delivered that speech, I was heckled on this floor 
by certain leading Democratic Senators. But I did not sur- 
render. I voted againct it. I was proud of it and have never 
regretted it. Upon the treaty and amendments, I cast nineteen 
votes against the majority of my party. As it dealt almost 
wholly with tariff duties my position on the tariff was chal- 
lenged. 
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At once there arose in my State amongst certain Democrats 
an opposition to me because of these votes. The then goy- 
ernor of the State of North Carolina, the late Hon, W. W. 
Kitchin, who had served many years in Congress before he 
was elected governor, a very able man, and also the then 
chief justice of the supreme court of my State, the late Hon. 
Walter Clark, entered the field against me, and we had a long 
and bitterly contested primary fight. After those two able ad- 
versaries of mine had been canvassing the State for months 
and months while I was here in Washington attending to my 
duties, Congress adjourned, and I went home, and in the first 
speech I made, to a great audience in the city of Charlotte, 
I said: 

I voted against the reciprocity 
charged, against the balance of 
19 times—on amendments and on the resolution—and I stand by 
every one of those votes. I am not running from my record then 
made or otherwise, but I am running upon that record, and it is upon my 


treaty. I 
party except 


voted, as 


associates 


has 
two for 


heen 


my 


record on that question that I expect to be elected or defeated. 


I sent tens of thousands of copies of that speech to my con- 
stituents. I said further: 


Upon the principle enunciated in that speech I stand. I voted 
against that treaty because it imposed high protective duties upon all 
the manufactured products of Canada imported into this country, and 
put all agricultural products imported from Canada into this country 
upon the free list. Against that sort of inequality I am opposed. 


The Canadian reciprocity was ratified here but was not 
ratified by Canada, and so did not become effective. 

That campaign ended with my renomination by a large 
majority over both the governor and chief justice, my oppo- 
nents, notwithstanding their great ability and popularity. 

The Senator appeals to the equality doctrine of Jefferson. 

I stand upon it. I say that it is just as sacred in a tariff bill 
as it is in any other sort of bill, and there is a violation of that 
principle in the fact that you have segregated here the indus- 
trial classes into one section and the agricultural and raw- 
material producing classes into another section, in that you 
have placed a high, exorbitant tariff upon the products of the 
one, and you have placed most of the products of the other 
upon the free list, and as a result of that, certain classes of 
farmers in the United States find that the prices of their prod- 
ucts are fixed not upon the level that obtains in this country, and 
on which they buy their necessities, but upon the low level of 
prices that obtain abroad, and’I am willing to have the Govern- 
ment do whatever it may lawfully do to relieve that class from 
this grinding, oppressive, and cruel inequality. 

There is not a word about the tariff in this bill. This bill 
deals with surpluses, and only such surpluses as reduce the 
product involved upon the markets of America to the level of 
the prices which obtain upon the markets abroad, and, con- 
temporaneously with that, the farmer in that condition of in- 
equality is compelled to enter the American market to buy his 
supplies, the clothes for his children and his wife, furniture for 
his house, utensils for his kitchen, implements to produce his 
crops, at retail prices in the American market, bringing about 
the broad spread in prices in the case of such a farmer between 
the foreign price of his product and the retail price of the 
things he buys in the domestic market. 

I say that that is an iniquity. I say that that is an outrage, 
and when I advocate a measure here for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the farmer from that condition by the simple process of 
withdrawing his unneeded surplus from the market, to be ac- 
complished by the aid of his Government lending him $250,000,- 
000, and taking his crop as security for that money—when I 
do that, I assert that I am following every principle of equality, 
and following every tenet of the Democratic Party with refer- 
ence to the tariff. 

When I do that, the Senator says I repudiate the tenets of 
the Democratic Party upon the tariff. Let me say to the 
Senator that in my opinion the reason the beneficiaries of the 
protective tariff are opposing this bill is because they think it 
is antagonistic to the protective tariff. For that reason more 
than the thin pretext that it will increase living cost the 
industrial interests are here fighting it. Is there any doubt 
about it? Has not Mr. Mellon made it clear? Is not he the 
distinctive representative of privilege in the United States? 
Is not he the captain of privilege in this country? Is not he 
the center around which Americar capitalism and industrialism 
revolve? Mr. Mellon is opposed to the bill, he said, because 
it will raise the cost of living. That is not the reason. Mr. 
Mellon is opposed to it, as I said on yesterday, because he knows 
that the bill is antagonistic to the protection bounties which 
his colleagues in special tariff favors now enjoy. He knows it 
is the entering wedge into the ultimate downfall or radical 
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modification of that system, neither of which he wishes to see | 


accomplished. 

We have some very pronounced protectionists on this side 
of the Chamber, acknowledged protectionists. If they thought 
the bill was in the interest of protection they would be sup- 
porting it instead of opposing it. If the indusirialists bene- 
ficiaries of special tariff privilege thought the bill was in favor 
of the principle of protection and not against it, they would 
not be rallying their forces and bringing the powerful, almost 
irresistible, influence which they exercise in the United States 
to bear upon the Congress to consummate its defeat. 

Mr. President, the tariff law, such as it is, is written in the 
statute books of the country. It is going to remain there as it 
is now written, I imagine, as long as the Republican Party re- 
mains in power in the Nation. I can not change it. If a 


Democratie tariff were in force we would legislate with refer- | 


ence to that. If a Republican tariff is in force as it is we must 
legislate with reference to that, not legislate at all if it 
affects the question at any angle or to any extent. But I hope 





or 


this bill will pass and that its passage will measurably place | 


the farmers up to the level of those who enjoy the high prices 
of the domestic market, and enjoy the same equality in price 
of their products with other occupations. If that end is ac- 
complished by this and legislation to follow it, the privileges 
which the manufacturers now exelusively enjoy through the 
tariff will cease to be a privilege, because the benefits of the 
system will have been extended to all the balance of the 
population. 

Extend a privilege, I do not care how valuable it is, to every- 
body, and it ceases to be a privilege. I hope that condition may 
arrive, because then we will be in a condition to frame a tariff 
measure based upon sound economic principles, based upon 
equality of treatment to all the American people, a tariff which 
will be just and wise and in keeping with the theory of tariffs 
which I have always advocated. I yield te no man upon that 
question; but I want to say to the Senator from Virginia, bor- 
rowing that striking simile of the great Commoner, which he 
quoted in his very able speech, that not with my support at least 





| Senators stood 


shall he press down this crown of thorns upon the great strug- | 


gling masses of the country who follow the oldest and most 
indispensabie of all callings—that of agriculture—not with my 
consent shall he crucify them upon the cross of exclusive pro- 
tection by forcing them to sell the fruits of their toil upon the 
basis of European pauper prices and buy upon the high level 
of American retail and protective-tariff prices. A erown of 
thorns, indeed! A great juggernaut of death, Mr. President. 
I can not contemplate it with equanimity. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia said I sometimes 
use unmeasured language. I speak directly from the shoulder 
when I speak at all. If with reference to this matter I have 
used heated language to-day or on yesterday, if I have exag- 
gerated an iota, it is because I feel the cruel wrong and injus- 
tice of the inequalities the Senator from Virginia would have 
perpetuated into the law of the land upon this class of people 
who live not on the American standard, but far below, who 
struggle not under the fixed American hours of labor, but from 
sun to sun, and who, when the year ends and they have 


gar- 


nered in the efforts of their toil, find the fruits of their labor | 


must in many cases go to satisfy the greed of the Government- 
favored classes. Mr. President, I appeal against such a mis- 
earriage of fair fortune through law in a country and under a 
Constitution, as the Senator said, based upon the great funda- 
niental prineiple of equality among men and special privilege to 
none—as expounded by America’s greatest statesman and 
Democrat. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I send to the desk an amendment which I 
propose. The amendment is a short one and I understand it 
is acceptable to the author of the bill. I would like to have the 
amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
ment submitted by the Senator from Texas. 

The Curer CLerK. Amend section 15 by inserting at the end 
of line 23, on page 14, the following: 


Provided, The board shall not commence operations in any basic 
agricultural commodity or its food products unless members of the 
board representing land-bank districts which in the aggregate produced 
during the preceding crop year, according to the last available statistics 
ef the Bureau of the Census, more than 50 per cent of such commodity, 
vote in favor thereof. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have listened to the .engthy 
speech of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass} with a great 


read the amend- 


| of the Republican Party. 
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deal of interest and concern. I saw and heard the Senator 
flinging his broadsides against special privilege and quoting 
the father of the Democratic Party, Thomas Jefferson, who de- 
clared that he stood for equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none. I commenced to think just how the special inter- 
ests had fared Curing this Congress, even with the aid of two 
or three Senators upon this side of the Chamber. 

I first thought of the international bankers and the commis- 
sioners who will get their fat fees on the debt settlements with 
foreign countries, and how with and rapidity 


ease certain 


| Senators voted for and passed through the Senate the debt set- 


tlements which gave to foreign countries $6,000,000,000 of the 
American taxpayers’ money. I do not know just what name 
one would give to that peculiar kind of special privilege which 
we have granted to foreign countries, but I do know that 
I am telling you has happened. 

The Senator from Virginia spoke about goin 


whit 


g into the Treas- 
ury and taking out the taxpayers’ money to give to a certain 
class of people. When he did so I thought of the big tax- 


payers who were compelled to come up as any other American 
citizen under the standards of democracy and pass muster as 
all others did at the portals of the taxing power of the coun 
try, where we were in putting into practice the 
doctrine of equal rights to all and special privileges to none. 
We made the captains of industry, the t>riff barons, and trust 
magnates halt at the doorway and we demanded of them their 
fair share of taxes. We made them pay what we thought they 
ought to pay—millions and hundreds of millious of dollars— 
and the money was curried and put into the United States 
Treasury. 

Then we heard the tramp of purse-proud plutoecrats is they 
marched upon the Federal Treasury and heard them knocking 
at the Treasury door. “Who comes there?’ “We are the 
tariff barons and trust magnates and captains of industry and 
money lords of America.” “What will you have?” “ We 
want our taxes refunded. We tried to defeat the tax measure 
that compelled us to pay these large sums but 
out, faithful to their oaths of office, 
to the people who sent them there, and made us pa’ 
we come to dicker with those in authority here. Have 
not some friendly clerks here who will listen to reason? Will 
they not listen to the small voice which would suggest a 
course that would prove profitable to them? We are ready to 
negotiate.’ Behind closed doors back soniewhere in the 
Treasury Department where the public could not see, some 
special clerk worked over the big taxpayers’ files and after 
he had manipulated and changed them he came back smiling 
and said to these men, “All is well. We are pleased to state 
that we find that you have paid $1,500,000 to much,” and the 
captain of industry receives a very special favor, gots the 
money back, and goes home declaring, “ Great is the Republi- 
ean Party.” I do not know just what we should call that 
form of privilege, but it is the kind that has been granted 
under this administration. They have taken out of the 
Treasury, after Congress had ordered it placed there, over 
$500,000,000 and given it back to this peculiarly favored 
moneyed class of America. 

With but few exceptions, the millions of small taxpayers 
never receive any refund of Federal taxes. They do not belong 
to this specially favored wealthy class. Not so with those who 
wear the purple and fine linen of privilege; not so with the kid- 
gloved, silk-hatted, patent-leather shoe gentlemen who ride in 
their limousines and contribute big sums to the campaign fund 
A sum between $500,000,000 and a 
billion dollars has been taken out of the Treasury and given 
back to those people. If that is not a special privilege which 
the moneyed classes of America now enjoy, I confess that I do 


successful 


stubborn 
faithful 
Now 
you 


| not know what special privilege is. 


While that has been going on and those who have made 
millions through governmental favoritism, who have been able 
to have laws passed that enabled them to hold up the producer 
with one hand and rob the consumer with the other, the busi- 
ness of the farmer has become more and more unprofitable and 
the farmer and his family more and more impoverished. 

Mr. President, the Bible tells us, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” What are the fruits of the present administra- 
tion under our American form of government? Are our mann- 
facturers flourishing? All well and good if they are. Are 
our merchants and our bankers doing well and prospering? 
All well and good if they are. How about the wage earners of 
America, who day in and day out work for their daily bread? 
Are they doing well? All well and good if they are. But 
what of the farmers of the country, they who toil in all kinds 
of weather producing that which feeds and clothes the world? 
Are they prosperous? No. Well, what is the trouble? Well, 
certain favored economic agencies and other special interests 
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have been permitted to prey upon their substance to pillage 
plunder them. 
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and | 


These patriotic Americans who sent their boys with our. flag | 


across the sea to fight and to die if need be for the American 
Government are now coming in the hour of their business, dis- 
tress, and affliction and asking that same Government to de- 
liver them out of the hands of those who are robbing them of 
the fruits of taeir toil. 


Mr. President, the plutoerats grow very eloquent when they 
speak for the forces of intrenched privilege. The Democratic 
Paity is not the party of plutocracy or special privilege. The 


Democratic Party is the unafraid, unbought, and unbuyable 
champion of the masses of the American people. I am proud 
of Jefferson and the democracy of Jefferson. The Democratic 
Party has always dared to champion the cause of the common 
man. The Democratic Party is not now and never has been 
the champion of predatory interests and no one can lead it now 
iuto the camps of intrenched privilege. 

If it is fair to permit the tariff barons to take money out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers of America in order to make a 


few thousand millionaires, [ submit that it is just as fair to 
take some of the taxpayers’ money to provide an emergency 
fund to be used if necessary to prevent further business dis- 


aster and financial ruin to the farmers of the country. We are 
justified in doing the thing necessary to help our farmers out 
of the financial embarrassments and difficulties into which they 
were plunged by the Republican deflation policy hatched out 
in Wall Street for the purpose of robbing the farmers of 
America. They robbed the South and West of billions. Sena- 
tors know what the Republican deflation policy did. 

The Senator from Virginia talked about farmers coming here 
as mendicants with hats in their hands. If the Senator knew 
the truth it regarding conditions among the farming 
people of our country he would not talk about them in that 


as is 


way. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 


yield to the Senator from Virginia? 


Mr. HEFLIN. I can yield only for a question. I have but 
little time 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Alabama ought not to mis- 
represent me, 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; and I am not misrepresenting the 
Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. And I am sure he does not want to do that. 


I said nothing about the farmers coming here as mendicants, 
I protested against Senators putting them in that posture 
before the American people. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Very well.- But, Mr. President, the picture 
that I have drawn of agricultural distress and agricultural 


bondage in America is not an overdrawn picture. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are almost hopelessly involved in debt and 
tens of thousands of farms have been sold for taxes. I would 
to God that we had more men in this Chamber with spirits 
like those possessed by the friends of Gideon, You remember 
the Bible story—Gideon had thousands to start with, but when 
they came to a river some of those who protested their friend- 
ship for him and his cause unbuckled their armor, took it off, 
laid it down, and laid their spears off on one side, where, if 
the enemy had attacked, they would not be ready to fight. 
Gideon did not like the careless, unconcerned, and indifferent 
manner in which they went to battle. But he was pleased to 
observe that there were those in his army who were keen and 


alert as they marched on to the battle field. They meant 
business, They were going out to fight and they were ready 
to fight at any moment, They did not stop at the river side 


but waded right in and kept their armor on and their spears 
in hand. He said to his captain, “I will tell you how to judge 
them. Let those who throw off their armor, lay down their 
speurs, and kneel down in a comfortable position to drink be 
excused, Let them go back home; they are not worth killing ; 
but those who wade into the water with spear in one hand and 
lapping up the water with the other, and drinking as they go, 
take them: they will stand by you and fight valiantly until 
the vietory is won.” 

Here is an opportunity for the farmers of America to find 
out just who are their friends, who in this Gideon band are 
ready and willing to fight on and on in earnest until the vic- 
tory is won. The pompous friends of plutocracy seem to enjoy 
themselves as they undertake to belittle those of us who 
plead for relief for men and women who were prosperous and 
happy in 1919 on their farms but who are unhappy, broke, and 
despondent now. 

Farm products selling below the cost of production, personal 
property and farm lands and houses mortgaged. They do not 
know when they will be compelled to come out of the West 


| 
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with no money and no home as they seek to find some place 
in an industrial city where they can hide away and be lost to 
the gaze of those who knew them in the days of their happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

Senators vote to give back to the plutocrats out of the tax 
funds nearly a billion dollars, to foreign nations in debt settle- 
ments $6,000,000,000, and permit the tariff barons to take out 
of the pockets of the American people $5,000,000,000 annually 
and divide it between less than 600,000 people in the United 
States, and then have the gall to stand here and talk to me 
about governmental favoritism and special privilege. They 
can not defend their position. They are against the doctrine of 
Jefferson and they can not answer the able and convincing 
speech of the distinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SIMMONS]. 

He was in the Senate when I came to the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1904. He has not only the ability to speak for a 
great cause but his heart is in the right place; it beats loyal 
to the interest of the common masses of the people. 

It is a great thing to have ability, but a still greater thing 
to have both ability and the disposition to use it in behalf of 
a meritorious and righteous cause. Thank God, there are 
some who have got both the ability and the disposition to respond 
to the ery of millions of distressed farmers, and the able 
Senator from North Carolina, the “little giant,’ as they call 
him down there—and a little giant he is—is one of them. He 
has the ability; he has the courage; and he has the disposition 
to be just and fair to all. 

If you Republicans want to be fair with the farmer regard- 
ing the benefits of a protective tariff, vote for this bill. You 
will recall Asop’s fable of the donkey. His owner could not 
make him go; the donkey became tired and he commenced to 
balk, and the owner put a pole on top of his neck and fastened 
it back to the horn of the saddle, the pole reaching out a foot 
in front. Then a bundle of fodder was tied to the end of the 
pole, and the donkey moved forward, thinking that he would 
soon reach the fodder, and the poor donkey walked himself 
nearly to death hoping to get the fodder, but never got it. 
The Republican Party has dangled the tariff bait in front of 
the farmers of the West; they have told them it was for them, 
and those farmers have for a long time followed that bundle of 
protective-tarif? bait, although it was a little too far away 
for them to reach it. Now, when they come and say, “ Let us 
have access to this emergency fund; we are in distress; we need 
help, and you must reach down and help us out of the place 
into which you plunged us under deflation ; you took away from 
us $26,000,000,000 in property values under your deflation 
policy, out of which New York alone made more than $2,500,- 
000,000, speculating upon the misfortune of the South and 
West.” You took away more money from them than all the 
railroads in all the States of the Union are worth to-day. Yet, 
when we are pleading for millions of sorely distressed and 
down-trodden farmers of America, and ask that they be helped, 
we are told by some Senators that we are doing an outrageous 
and reprehensible thing. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Alabama has expired. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Cuter CierK. It is proposed to amend section 15 of the 
amendment by inserting at the end of line 23, on page 14, the 
following proviso: 


Provided, The board shall not commence operations in any basic agri- 
cultural commodity or its food products unless members of the board 
representing land-bank districts which in the aggregate produced dur- 
ing the preceding crop year, according to the last available statistics 
of the Bureau of the Census, more than 50 per cent of such commodity, 
vote in favor thereof. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I submit an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute for the committee 
amendment, and ask that it be read. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have another amendment to 
propose. I think the committee amendment ought to be per- 
fected before we take up other matters. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly; I thought it had 
been perfected. The Chair submitted the question on the com- 
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mittee amendment, and I assumed, therefore, that ft had been 
perfected. I will withhold my amendment until the committee 
smendment has been perfected. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on page 24, line 18, I move to 
strike out the figures “ $250,000,000,” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “ $150,000,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 


The Cuier CLerK. On page 24, line 18, it is proposed to 
strike out “ $250,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $150,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 


what is the purpose of reducing this fund from $250,000,000 to 
£150,000,000 ? 

Mr. McNARY. I will say to the Senator from Alabama that 
after more careful thought and a deeper study of the problem 
it is believed that that will be an ample amount to take care 
of the commodities mentioned in the bill. Cattle have gone 
out. That leaves $75,000,000 for cotton and $75,000,000 for the 


other commodities. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Is it certain that you are not disturbing 
the $75,000,000 for cotton? 
Mr. McNARY. I am going to follow that amendment by 


another one eovering the cotton situation in just a moment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I simply want 
to express the thought that I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee has made a mistake in proposing this amendment. I 
have felt all along that if this measure fails in a practical 
sense in its operation it will be for lack of funds to handle 
the wheat and corn crops of this country in such a way as to 
conserve the surplus and market it abroad. I do not think 
$75,000,000 will be adequate. Moreover, it seems to me that 
the people who manage the operation of this bill should at least 
have more funds at their disposal if it is absolutely necessary. 
If the amount were to remain at $250,000,000, I take it that 
it would not all be used unless necessary. I think the Senator 
is making a mistake, and that if the bill should become law 
he will find that the sinews of war are inadequate. 

I hope the amount specified in the bill will not be reduced. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator must remember that this money 
goes into a revolving fund, and there is transferred to the 
equalization fund; but the equalization fund is replenished 
from time to time; so it is a good deal like the reclamation 
fund, with which the Senator is familiar. There, where a 
settler pays his annual proportion of the construction charges, 
it goes back to replenish the fund. So, if you have a fund of 
$150,000,000 upon the collection of the equalization fee, the 
money will go back into the fund, and it never will all be used 
at any one particular time. Those who have given the matter 
study have proposed the amendment I am now offering, in the 
belief that this is an ample amount to transfer from the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the equalization fund. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
what was the amount in the Senator’s original bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Two hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Mr. HARRISON. What. was the amount carried in the bill 
that was considered by the House? It was $375,000,000, was it 
not? 

Mr. McNARY. 
lars. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, is the Senator quite sure that 
this equalization fee is somewhat akin to the reclamation fund? 

Mr. McNARY. I am speaking only in the sense of an 
analogy. The Senator knows, of course, that in the case of the 
reclamation fund there have been losses. 

Mr. GLASS. I thought there was this particular difference— 
that the reclamation farmers recently have been hanging the 
Secretary of the Interior in effigy for trying to eollect the 
reclamation fund, whereas the fellows who try to collect this 
equalization fund will be hanged in person and not in effigy. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the Senator is not quite accurate in 
that. The Secretary refused to turn the water on a certain 
project as to which he had some misunderstanding; but I offer 
the amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have another amendment. 
After the word “ necessary,” on page 20, line 4, I propose to in- 
sert the following words: 


Three hundred and seventy-five million dol- 
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Except that the aggregate amounts advanced to the equalization fund 
for cotton and remaining unpaid shall not exceed at any one time the 
sum of $75,000,000 

I ask that the amendment be stated from the desk 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend it 
will be stated. 

The Cuter Cierk. After the word “necessary,” in line 4, 


page 20, it is proposed to insert: 
Except that the 


for cotton and remaining unpaid shall net exceed at a 


sum of $75,000,000. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. 
question? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That fixes a maximum of $75,000,000, and 
earries with it no assurance whatever that even 825,000.000 
will be used. Am I correct in my understafiding of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McNARY. It fixes a maximum of $75,000,000 that 
used to finance the cotton crop. 
Mr. TRAMMELL. In other words, you are holding out the 


aguregate amounts advanced to the equa 


ny one time 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


may 
be 


idea to some of those in the cotton States in order to try to 
get their votes that they are going te have $75,000,000 for 
cotton—— 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, no. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Whereas the amendment does not give 


them $75,000,000 for cotton—— 

Mr. McNARY. Of course not. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. But, on the contrary, it says that not ex- 
ceeding that amount shall be used. They might not use more 
than $10,000,000 or $25,000,000. 

Mr. McNARY. They might not want over $15,000,000. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It does not carry with it any guaranty 
whatever. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not & inember of the board. I assume 
that the members will be intelligent people and will use this 


money to finance the cotton crop from season to season. The 
umendment comes from the cotton Members of the Senate. 
Mr. TRAMMELL. I think that any man who is going to 


vote for this bill because it has cotton in it, and who accepts 
that amendment as an inducement, is blinded to the real facts 
and the proper construction of the amendment. The amend- 
ment fixes a maximum limit, and says “not exceeding” that 
amount, and it does not prescribe any minimum amount which 
may be used. 

Mr. McNARY. That is up to the board. 
see what the demands will be. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is holding out an inducement which 
really does not exist. It is suggested that it is like the fodder 
proposition suggested by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Heritin] when he spoke a few moments ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Florida that while personally I would rather not have this 
amendment put in at all, at the same time he certainly would 
not want this board to use $75,000,000 if $10,000,000 would be 
enough in any year. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to ask if this is the 
construction the Senator puts on the amendment. I will put 
on it the eonstruction as I understand it: $75,000,000 will be 
set apart for use by the cotton producers if they need that 
much, and the board will grant them authority to use that 
much, 

Mr. McNARY. 
pose of it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But if they do not need any, and do not apply 
for any, they will not have to take any. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. No one 
wants to freeze any part of this money. It ought to be kept 
as liquid as possible. This amendment gives an assurance 
that the board can use up to $75,000,000, which is 50 per cent 
of the whole fund, for financing cotton. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. As an illustration, what if $125,000,000 
is used for wheat? 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator must know that the bill carries 
$150,000,000, and one-half of $150,000,000 is $75,000,000. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. With this restriction on cotton of $75,- 
000,000, the board will have an unlimited latitude in regard to 
the other basic prodacts that are mentioned in the bill: and 
under those circumstances, if they were called upon for $125,- 
000,000 for the other basic products, and saw proper to use 


No one can fore- 


That is my interpretation. That is the pur- 


from his standpoint 
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that amount, they would have only $25,000,000 available for 
cotton; and that would not be in violation of the amendment 
as proposed, 

Mr. MCNARY. Does the Senator want more than $75,000,000 
of the $150,000,000 for cotton? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the point I am arguing is 
that the Senator's amendment means nothing as far as giving 
any assurance to the States producing cotton is concerned. 
That is the point I am making—that it means nothing. 

Mr. McNARY, Personally, while I will not say that I do 
not believe thac the amendment is proper, yet I was not par- 
ticularly fond of the amendment. I think the amount of money 
that is provided for in the bill should be left for distribution 
according to the needs and as dictated by the best judgment 
of the board. I would leave it wholly liquid. I would not 
freeze a dollar of it. Some of those who are interested in the 
cotton industry suggested this amendment and prepared it. 
If the Senator has #ome suggestion that to him would be more 
satisfying than the language I have used, I shall be very glad 
to cousider it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I would suggest, then, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator, that his amendment be amended so as to 
read “that not exceeding $75,000,000 shall be used for wheat 
or for cotton.” Write the word “ wheat” in there, and put the 
limitation of $75,000,000 on wheat as well as on cotton. 

Mr. BOORAH. Mr. President, if the wheat growers of the 
Northwest are willing to do that, will not the cotton people 
be willing to have this equalization fee paid from the beginning 
on cotton? 

Mr. HEFLIN. We are not asking that the equalization fee 
be paid on cotton, because we do not have any tariff on cotton, 
and the grain producers do have a tariff on grain. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. It does us a whole lot of good too! 

Mr. McNARY. If I may have the attention of the Senator 
from Florida, I assume that the purpose of the Senator from 
Florida is to be assured that the cotton crop may have 50 per 
cent of the whole fund for the purpose of financing an annual 
crop, Which would be $75,000,000. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is the object I had. 

Mr. McNARY. We are both trying to attain the same object. 
If the Senator will suggest his language again, perhaps I can 
agree to it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not see how we can give cotton a cer- 
tuin amount unless we put a restriction on the other com- 
modities. If we restrict cotton, how can we be assured that 
$75,000,000 of the $150,000,000 will be available for cotton if 
called for unless we restrict the amount that may be used for 
the other commodities? The Senator’s amendment does not 
restrict the amount to be used for the other commodities in 
that way; and if the amount to be used for other commodities 
is not restricted, there may not be remaining in this fund 
$75,000,000 for cotton. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. 
again, 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. After a conference with many Senators in- 
terested in the passage of this bill, and also with the representa- 
tives of the various cooperative and farming organizations that 
are here interested in the passage of the bill, I formulated and 
have offered this amendment: On page 20, line 4, after the word 
“necessary,” insert a comma and the following: 


except that (1) the aggregate amounts advanced to the equalization 
fund for cotton and remaining unpaid shall not exceed at any one time 
the sum of $75,000,000, and (2) the aggregate amounts advanced to 
the equalization funds for basic agricultural commodities other than 
cotton and remaining unpaid shall not exceed at any one time the sum 
of $100,000,000, 


Then, on page 24, line 18, to strike out “ $250,000,000 ” and insert 
“ $175,000,000,"” Does that meet the objection of the Senator 
from Fiorida? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I think the phraseology of 
the Senator’s amendment covers the situation better than the 
language proposed by the Senator from Oregon. Of course some 
of the figures would have to be corrected, because the amount 
of the revolving fund has been cut to $150,000,000, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Gass] thinks he has discovered something new, which 
was never a secret from anybody but himself. If we could not 
get any more help for agriculture in the South from the Repub- 
licans than we can from the junior Senator from Virginia, we 
would have no help. So there is no mystery about that. 


I suggest that the amendment be stated 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Of course all wisdom, and all patriotism, and all courage 
reside in just a few Senators, When they die the Lord knows 
what is to become of this Nation. I shudder every day when 
I see them going around and realize that they are nothing but 
mortal, like the rest of us, and may drop off at any time. But 
I hope they will be patient with us as long as they do have to 
reside with us. It is very likely we will not bother them here- 
after. [Laughter.] I will let everybody be his own judge of 
that. 

There is something peculiar about having all the wisdom on 
earth. You always have with it impatience with lesser mortals. 
Sympathy and a comprehension of other people’s needs always 
disappear when you become a superman. 

There is something remarkable about this whole matter. 
The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] knows it is all wrong 
to aid corn, but if you brew it into beer, God bless your soul, 
then the Constitution warrants you in putting the Government 
into business. [Laughter.] And he has a measure pending for 
that purpose. I do not know what it is about distillation or 
brewing that changes the Constitution, but you can do it, and 
— prove it by the Senator from Maryland, any day, any- 
where. 

While we are talking about him, he said the other day we 
should not dare to go against the Senator from Idaho [Mr 
BorAu], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WasH], because they had said 
this matter was unconstitutional. I looked up five questions on 
which those gentlemen have expressed an opinion, and, God 
bless their souls, they batted 100 per cent; they were wrong 
every time. [Laughter.] But we must follow them, because 
they have always been wrong. Therefore, they will alwuys be 
right hereafter. 

If you want to defeat this measure, if you believe that 
40,000,000 farmers are such fools that they do not know what 
they need, that you ought to be their intellectual guardians, 
that they are a lot of dunderheads, as the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Rerp] said about his constituents, just say so. 
But have the courage to defeat this bill on its merits, and do 
not try to say that everybody else, because he does not agree 
with you, is not patriotic and is not wise. I venture the 
assertion that some people who now are sleeping with their 
fathers knew as much as some of us who are here, and I will 
venture the hope that some yet unborn will have as much cour- 
age and as much wisdom and as much patriotism as even the 
Senator from Virginia happens to have now. Of course, I know 
they could not have them at the same time, because there is 
not enough to go around. [Laughter.] 

What is the use, unless you think the rest of us are either 
fools or cowards, standing here and telling us that we are 
violating the traditions of the Senate and crawling and creep- 
ing around to get votes to come back to the Senate? 

Mr. President, I have never held my seat here by the leave 
of any one man who walks God’s earth, and I do not expect 
to keep it by one man’s assent, and I do not purpose to be 
robbed of my self-respect because I can not agree with every- 
body in the Senate, 

Oh, it is such a patriotic thing to give away $1,600,000,000 
of the American people’s money to Italy and put the burden 
of raising it on the farmers and the business men of America. 
That is patriotism, But when you try to equalize the burdens 
of life so that the farmers, who are toiling, may live, you are 
just creeping cowards, that is all. 

If any of you may be moved by that sort of a speech, it was 
a mistake that you ever came here. If you are not courageous 
enough to look the situation in the face and say, ‘‘I dare to 
vote this bill up or down because I believe it is right or wrong,” 
it was a very grave mistake when your constituents sent 
you here. Any time anyone thinks he can deter you from 
voting your sentiments by saying that you are violating the 
principles of your party, or that you are cringing for fear 
of votes against you, he pays you a mighty poor compliment. 
He thinks you are either a fool or a coward, and if you are 
moved by that argument he is not mistaken. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, for the present I shall with- 
draw the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon with- 
draws the pending amendment to the reported amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I may offer it again to-morrow in its pres- 
ent form or in a modified form as a perfecting amendment, 
but I shall not do so this evening. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. McoNARY. All the amendments save the one I shall 
further consider, which I have withdrawn temporarily. The 
Senator may offer it at this time if he desires, 


Has the Senator perfected 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read. 

The Curer CLERK. Add a new section, as follows: 

Sec. —. That it shall be unlawful for any carrier subject to the 
interstate commerce act to publish, demand, or collect for the trans 
portation by railroad or partly by railroad and partly by water of 
export wheat, corn, or cotton (including such transportation for concen 
tration, storage, and export) any individual, joint, or 
rate, fare, or charge in excess of 50 per cent of the individual, joint, 
or proportional rate, fare, or charge published, demanded, or collected 
for such transportation on the date of the passage of this act, if such 
wheat, corn, or cotton is to be exported from the United States in 
yessels owned by the United States and operated by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

No individual, 
published, demanded, or collected for the transportation in 
owned by the United States and operated by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation of wheat, corn, or cotton exported from the United States 
in excess of 50 per cent of the individual, joint, or proportional rate, 
fare, or charge published, demanded, or collected for such transporta- 
tion on the date of the passage of this act. 

This act shall become effective upon the expiration of 60 days from 
its Passage. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this amendment directs the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Shipping Board to 
make the rates on exports of wheat and cotton and corn 50 per 
cent of the present rates. The other day we voted in the 
Senate ou repealing the Pullman surcharge, and all the Sena- 
tors voting except eight voted for it. 

This amendment would reduce the freight rates on cotton, 
wheat, and corn. The price of cotton is fixed in Liverpool, 
and our farmers are paid the Liverpool price, less the cost of 
exporting and transportation. This would help the farmers of 
the South on cotton about $3 a bale. It would save the wheat 
growers about 15 cents a bushel. It would help them there 
is no doubt. 

Mr. President, I am certain that this would help the farmers, 
and we are uncertain about some of the other suggestions that 
have been offered to-day. I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to have the amendment reported. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I want to say that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at one time gave a preferential 
rate to the Steel Trust on steel that was exported. Germany 
built up her cartels and all her great manufacturing interests 
by preferential rates on the railroads. If we want to help 
agriculture in such a way that the farmers will get the benefit 
of it, we will adopt this amendment. 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp a statement from the 
Fleet Corporation, and also one from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FLEET CORPORATION, OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1926. 
Hon, WittiaAM J. Harris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 
My Dear Senator: This will acknowledge your letter of May 26 
requesting ocean freight rates on cotton from New Orleans to Liver- 


proportional | 


vessels | 
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pool and from Savannah to Bremen: also rates on corn and wheat 
from New Orleans and New York to Liverpool and Bremen 
According to our record the present rates on these commodities be- 


tween the points mentioned are as follows: 


COTTON RATES PER 100 POUNDS 
New Orleans—Liverpool: 48144 cents, high 
New Orleans—Liverpool: 63% cents, standard density. 
Savannah—Bremen: 41 high density. 


Savannah—Bremen: 56 cents, standard density, 


density. 


cents, 


CORN AND WHEAT RATES 


Generally speaking, there are no definitely fixed rates on these com- 
modities. However, according to our information the presently 
market rates for prompt shipment are about as follows: 

New Orleans—Liverpool; 2/9 per 480 pounds, or 14 cents per 100 
pounds, 

New Orleans—Bremen: 10 cents per 100 pounds. 


cur- 


New York-Liverpool: 1/9 per 480 pounds, or 10 cents per 100 
pounds, 
New York—Bremen: 11 cents per 100 pounds. 


Trusting the foregoing will serve your purpose, I remain 
Very truly yours, 


Eu.mer E. Crow.ey, 


RATES ON CORN AND WHEAT (INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION) 


Domestic rate on wheat, Omaha to New hundred- 
weight proper. 

Domestic rate on wheat, Omaha to 
weight reshipping or proportional. 

Domestic rate on corn, Omaha to 
weight proper. 

Domestic rate on corn, Omaha to New York, 46 per hundredweight 
reshipping or proportional, 

Domestic rate on wheat, Omaha to San Francisco, 68 per bundred- 
weight proper and reshipping. 

Domestic rate on corn, Omaha to San Francisco, 61 per bundred- 
weight proper and reshipping. 

Export rate on wheat, Omaha to New York, 46 per bhundredweight 
proper. 

Export rate on wheat, Omaha to New York, 40 per hundredweight 
reshipping. 

Export rate on corn, Omaha to New York, 44 per hundredweight 
proper. 

Export rate on corn, Omaha to New York, 38% per hundredweight 
reshipping. 


York, 53% per 


New York, 47% per hundred- 


New York, 51% per hundred- 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 28, 1926, 
Hon. WM. J. Harnis, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HARRis: The commission is in receipt of your letter 
of May 26, requesting a memorandum showing the freight rates on 
wheat and corn from Omaha, Nebr., to New York, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco, and also the rate on cotton from Nashville, Memphis, 
and Atlanta to the nearest ports. 

In compliance with your request, a statement hag been prepared in 
the section of tariffs setting out the rates requested. The statement is 
inclosed. 

Respectfully, 


G. B. McGinty, Secretary. 


Present domestic and export rates in cents per 100 pounds on grain and cotton from and to points indicated 
[Memorandum to Senator Harris) 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I would like to 
say just a word supplementing what has been said by the 
Senator from Georgia. We have now a preferential rate to 
seaboard on a large number of articles intended for export. 
Take «automobiles, for instance. The domestic rate from 
Detroit to New York is $1.22 a hundred; but if the automobile 
is to be exported, the rate is 824% cents from Detroit to New 
York; and it is so with a large number of other items. 

I am a little surprised to find that there is no preferential 
rate upon cotton when it is put into transit for export purposes. 
It may be that this 50 per cent is a little too great a discrimina- 
tion, but when we find that automobiles have the preferential 
rate which I have just read it seems to me we may well 
zive consideration to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

1 have a list here prepared for me by an official of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and there are any number of 
articles on which the rate to the port cities for export is much 
less than the rate to the same cities where the articles are 
to be sold in this country. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT, May I ask whether there is any prefer- 
ential rate on wheat for export now? There used to be. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think there is. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
a preferential rate, 


On all kinds of grain there is 
but the differential is not so great as 50 
per cent, For instance, on grain from Chicago to Boston the 
domestic rate is 40 cents and the export rate is 30.5 cents, a 
reduction of about 25 per cent of the total rate if the grain is 
to be exported. From St. Louis, Mo., to Boston the rate is 
42.5 cents for domestic shipment and 34 cents for export ship- 
ment. That is true as to the other points from which export 
shipments are made in this country. I see no reason in the 
world why cotton should not, at least, be given the same prefer- 
ential as is given to grain and iron and many other products. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the preferential rate 
ought to be given to these products to the same extent that 
the preferential rate may be given to any other product. I do 
not know whether it would be fair or just to make the differ- 
ence as specitically stated in the amendment. I do not know 
how it would compare with other rates. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The preferential rate spoken of by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is not the same preferential rate spoken of 
by the Senator from New Mexico. The preferential rate the 
Senator from Georgia speaks of is an export rate, the rate from 
the American ports to Liverpool, for example, whereas the pref- 
erential rate the Senator from New Mexico speaks of is the 
preferential rate on railroads from inland points in the United 
States to the seaboard. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico if that is correct? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Missouri is 
quite right as to what I referred to, but if I understood the 
proposal of the Senator from Georgia it would include both 
the rate from the inland point in the United States to the export 
point and also the export rate if the shipment were carried in 
American ships. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; only in American ships. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to include it, if we can do so 
without violating any principle of transportation, not only on 
the railroads but on the ships. But I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Georgia, inasmuch as I understand we are not 
to vote on the bill to-night, that he let the amendment go over 
until morning. I would like to examine the statements of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, I would like to ascertain, 
and I think every Senator would like to ascertain, whether or 
not the rate suggested would be fair or just. It seems to me 
that a better way to meet it would be to provide that the rates 
for the export of products named in the bill should in no case 
be greater than the preferential rates which are allowed to any 
other products, so that we would in effect provide that there 
should be no discrimination. 

I do not understand why there should not be a preferential 
rate on cotton if there is a preferential rate on wheat for export. 
Neither do I understand why we should confine the preferential 
rate simply to the railroads from inland points to the shipping 
points at the seaboard and not extend it to the ultimate des- 
tination. 

Mr. JONES 
yield? 

Mr. NORRIS 


of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 


Certainly. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think perhaps it would be wise 
for me to have published in the Recorp the statement which 
was furnished to me by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to see it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I had in mind some such sug- 
gestion as the Senator from Georgia has made and asked the 
commission to furnish me with the information so that I might 
have some definite data on which to make a suggestion to the 
Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it is a very valuable suggestion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If there is no objection, I will 
ask leave to have the statement published in the Recorp, so 
that Senators may have access to it and so that we may suggest 
some rate which would be on an equality at least with the rates 
on other commodities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 15, 1926. 
Hon. A. A. JONES, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Jones: In compliance with your telephone request 
this morning to the office of Mr. J. F. Moss, section of tariffs, a state- 
ment has been prepared showing rates on various commodities applying 
to representative ports of export from various points both when for 
export and for domestic delivery. 

On account of the urgency that this information be furnished you by 
2 o'clock this afternoon, it was not possible to bave this statement 
prepared in typewritten form, and, therefore, in order that it may 
reach you by the time promised, it is herewith transmitted as a pencil 
memorandum in the belief that it will serve your purpose as prepared. 

Respectfully, 


G. B. McGinty, Secretary. 


Comparative statement of export with domestic rates on miscellaneous 
commodities, in carloads, from various points to the various ports of 
erport, in force on June 15, 1926 


[Except as otherwise shown, rates are in cents per 100 pounds] 
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Manufactured lil | P hillipsburg, N.J.|.....do ical 14.5 11.0 
WERE, «sino seunsweegdec do. : ies ceateoracs 1 227.0] 1170.0 
Manufactured iron_.....-- “Wharton, N.J....|----- MGs Waitin. } 145) 11.0 
Bilt BOR antics inst o~nete SL cpl nsiiawte dwaiteddee Ns seaeie<cod: 1 202. 0 1150.0 
Grain (all kinds): | 
WU Mc ccncseusdea Chicago, Ill_......! Philadelphia, Pa 36.0 29.5 
EE Ee a ee oe ts tdawaon |} 28.0 21.5 
Full rate. .........---. St. Louis, BiGindsalvawed a hein 39. 5 | 33.0 
Proportional rate......|---- tates ie SO ah tel | 32.0 25. 5 
Concentrates, bauxite ore . ht ERR. GS odene | 46.5 | 33.0 
GRR. Ket csltancets | Chicago, Hl____- ML tsinicdiand | 44.0 38. 5 
aaa lie ak i St. Louis, Mo--- ee ii tia ae |} 620 45.5 
eda ate nani ania Indianapolis, Ind ee as | 41.0} 35.5 
Tobacco, unmanufactured | Lexington, Ky --- Bee | 64.0 | 55.5 
Agricultural implements. .| Chicago, TIl_._-. SGC dicddenakieu | 54.5) 45.5 
Mis . inedastactuhedabe Cincinnati, Ohio__|..._- is econ 47.0 39. 5 
Dk <i euieeneceenu ..-| Detroit, Mich.....|....- OO 42.0 35.0 
ie case atie Suesade | Chicago, Tl na Me Goce 122. 5 92. 5 
Dh sdanchbvnidedwinte | St. Louis, Mo__- Se 143. 5 108. 5 
Gi dnttacdiséhsdebadebe Cineinnati, Ohio -_|_...-. ss cascttnd tenia 106. 5 | 80. 0 
Automobiles: y 
On eee Detroit, Mich_.- i eateatieated 120.0 | 80. 5 
iD Atebestenwcdahes | Cleveland, Ohio- Pidentiadasda 109. 0 | 73.5 
TN ond aut | Detroit, Mich ..-. incised dines 95.0 75.0 
Dat Ri eee | Cleveland, Ohio i al | $6.5 52.0 
Manufactured iron: 
De iedetiditatdd Portsmouth, Ohio Oe as | 41.5 30. 5 
esiemeabsancbe deli ineemeounétex ee 1 690. 0 510.0 
an ak I a ace 1 662. 0 | + ae 0 
BE Grain (all kinds): 
PGs codeescccnul Chicago, Tl. ......| Baltimore, Md___- 35.0 29.0 
Proportional rate___._. diet ines aes ee deta ih 27.0 21.0 
ee tains St. Louis, Mo dk 38.5 32. 5 
Proportional rate. 1 tee PRT RE dn I cmee etioaie 31.0 25.0 
Concentrates, bauxite ore_|_._..do___..........|.._-- es Se |} 45.5 32.0 
in ccnicnttinaGesiel | Chicago, Set itt iN cis 43. 0 37.5 
I a ail ae ted | St. Louis, Mo.....]....- ee ces 51.0 44.5 
Ri eat ttn eine Indianapolis, Ind__|__..- Piictaicdatindl 46.0 34.5 
Tobacco, unmanufactured. DEED. TP dctln neds iisbcdésooces 63.0 fA. 5 
Agric ultur: al implements. .| Chicago, I)___....-)....- , eee 53.5 44.5 
I isisoittetuc echceieauialartd dead | Cincinnati, Ohio..|__.. Se ae aoa 46.0 38. 5 
Oc kinens thebeats | Detroit, Mich_....|.....do...........-- | 41.0 34.0 
Feathers | Chicago, Il]. ......}...-- a ae 121. 5 91.5 
Do St. Louis, Mo...../..... ieee eal 142. 5 107.5 
Do Cincinnati, Ohio..|.....do............. 105. 5 79.0 
Automobile: 
PRs knctinaniun Oa ae eee 119.0 80. 0 
Bie éinbekovebesuent i Cleveland, Ohio. .|_....do............. 108. 0 72.5 
etic ces Detroit, Mich____. a TS a 94.0 56. 5 
etch bundbcieoen | Cle »veland, Ohio- pain ideicadiddve 85.5 51.0 
Manufactured iron: 
I ic des danteass | Portsmouth, Ohio_|_.__- do. eer By tt 29.5 
SD ate dehavnceels wks Mecdakess ee 1670.0 | 1490.0 
|. Sr a it 5 cine eatin i eas ke }2642.0) 1460.0 
Grain (all kinds): 
TO in alain ci Chicago, Ml Norfolk, Va....--- | 35.0 20. 0 
Proportional rate__.__. Ot MONS deka ine ‘3 ODA, até wtb / 27.0 21.0 
Full rate.___. ee, BS ee a ere | 385 32.5 
Proportional rate_.- i ee Hc cnceaineks | 31.0 25.0 
Ammonia, sulphate of_. Youngstown, Ohio a = etvinds 29. 0 26.5 
Concentrates, bauxite ore_.| St. Louis, innnatenss i aticdnt + 45. 5 32.0 
Tobacco, unmanufactured_ Lexington, cali a 64. 0 54.5 
Manufactured iron: 
pS, | See ee Portsmouth, Ohio-_|_...- Bisadicedsinl! + GE 29.5 
EONS. tcusdsnkencndooelit A, xteemantnstealiivendall ST ED 11670.0| 1490.0 
BIE Ms kenncosensicensensiag ici ceatenvecnd caaaneaeetngcaserid 1642.0] 1 460.0 
I iat at eal | Buffalo, N. Y....- Newark, N.J_....| 21.5 16.0 
DOU POL. Wisi... Mod PS SP TNT Jacksonville, Fla_.| 1792.0} 1709.0 
at a a citi a | Savannah, Ga____. 117920} 1700.0 
cecilia tal | Pittsburgh, Pa....| Jacksonville, Fla_.| 1756.0 | 1709.0 
EAabactbdacsittesnaicaesd icennndddaie Savannah, Ga___.. 1756.0 | 1709.0 
+, EE Oe Steelton, Pa_...._- Newark, N. J..... }12520) 1250.0 
| 
1 Per 2,240 pounds 
Class rate 
From— To— Rate 
1 | 2 | 3 4 5 6 |R.25/R. 26 
‘wae le | } 
Buffalo, N.Y. we ston, | Dorestic.| 84 7344 57 | 40 | 3414) 2844) 6214) 4544 
ass. 
DO ie ae x .-.-| 79 cs 5414) 3734 32 | 2644) 5B | «4314 
Syracuse, Rhiags do.......| Domestic _| 7244) 63 | 4734) 3644) 31 | 2834) 5314 38 
ede: det! do.......| Export.... or 564) 4714 34 | 2344 25 | 48 | 338 
LX VII——740 
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-Present rates, in cents per 100 pounds, 
various 








on commodities, in carloads, from edatern destinations to 
Seattle, Wash., and San Francisco, Calif. 
{Tariff authorities: Countiss’ I. C. C, Nos, 1156, 1166, and 1162] 
To Seattle, Wash., and San Francisco, Calif., from 
Commodities—Carloads | New York, N.¥..| @: uno on 
Philadelphia, Pa Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, I 
—— — — —_ 
Domestic | Export | Domestic, Export} Domestic) Export 
Agricultural implements, | | 
other than hand 22 | 100} 200 100 193 100 
pee Saget eaten 18744 144 165 144 158 14 
Bottles, glass 135 | 25 | 120 120 15 115 
Canned goods ; 135 | 120 113 113 | 105 95 
Furniture, iron or steel 249 135 228 135 | r21 135 
Window glass, common... 130 100 108 90 100 80 
lron or steel, structural... 130 72 108 72 100 ) 
SU occ ce 194 115 170 115 162 100 
| DR Aces Se Ba Bee 8 155 RO | 123 sO 125 80 
| Paper, printing... _- 155 100 | 123 100 | 125 100 
Roofing material. 140 100 | 118 | 100 | 110 vO 
Soap compound, other than | 
_ liquid 155 | 115 | 133 115 | 125 115 
PI hres acini hciinintcct 150 85 128 85 120 85 
[Tariffs: E. B. Boyd, I. C, C, A-1571; F. A. an I C. C. 1777; F. A. L., I. C. C. 1807; 
Giiligan, 1. C. 58) 
From 8t. Louis, Mo., to— From Chicago, Ll., to— 


| 

| New Orleans,| Galveston, | New Orleans,| Galveston, 
5 | 
| 














Commodities—Carloads} La. rex La Tex 
| ‘ | 
| Do- Fx- | Do- Ex- Do- Ex Do- Ex- 
| eete) port |mestic) port | mestic’ port | mestict port 
~ | } | 
Agriculturalimplements| 64 41 | 10014 41 | 8 41'g) 11454) 4i}4 
| Beverages, cereal__. 56 41% «73 | 41'4) 64 495 M4 Vly 
Brick, enameled or | 
glazed adadi | 27 27 | 4114) 27 WO !-g) % th!» 36 
Barytes and barytes ore | 3344, 32 | «(Og 32 38 32 70 32 
Building material.......| 45 41 | 41% 41 Silty «41 50% 41 
Pe btiiicecciadanits 45 33 5949) 33 514 42 | 70 42 
| | | 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I would ask the Senator from 
Georgia to withhold any action on the amendment until to- 
morrow. 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I would be very glad to do 
that. I would like to make the statement, however, that about 


20 per cent of all tonnage on the railroads is coal. There is 
only 10 per cent agricuitural products. The amount of the 
exports would not be over 3 per cent of all the freight carried. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator’s amendment provides also for 
the rate to apply on ships? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; on our own ships. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator a question. 
the amendment is going over, we can get it up 


If 
to-morrow, 


| but since I have the floor and will not be able to take it again 


on this amendment under the agreement, I ask the Senator 
whether his amendment would result in other ships getting 
the business? Would the ships which are now rented by the 
Shipping Board or operated by them be compelled to accept 
these products at the price we would name? 


Mr. HARRIS. Our ships would be able to get business 
| which is now going to other ships. 
Mr. NORRIS. If we could compel them-to take it at the 


price we fix, I would be glad to have them get it all. At the 
same time I would not want to ask our ships to handle the 
freight at a loss. Has the Senator any evidence on that point? 


| Would the rate still leaye whole the Shipping Board or those 


operating the ships? 

Mr. HARRIS. We are losing money on our shipping vessels 
now, and this would help build up our merchant marine. I 
think it would be a great thing for our country even if they 
did {ose on farm products exported, because it would be a 
direct benefit to the farmer and that helps all business and 
sections. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can see how it would increase their busi- 
ness, but if we are increasing business which must be trans- 
acted at a loss it would only increase the deficit. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is intended to help the farmers. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say frankly I do not know what the rate 
is at the present time. I do not know whether the rate would 
be compensatory or not. If the Senator can get any informa- 
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tion on that point by the time we convene to-morrow I would be 
glad to have him do so 

Mr. HARRLSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
has stated that there would be no vote to-night. We were all 
told that there would be a vote to-day, and to my own knowl- 
edge there are six Senators who are forced to leave to-night 
and be absent to-morrow. I do not see why we can not vote 
on these propositions and get through with the bill one way or 
the other, or at least accommodate Senators who must leave 
the city and fix the vote for day after to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would dislike to vote on the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia without further information. It ap- 
peared to me from what the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] said that he did not expect to vote to-night. I am willing 
to vote to-night if I can get more information on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I was about to 
suggest that perhaps a vote could be taken this evening on the 
substitute amendment which I proposed for the committee 
amendment. In order to secure the vote I would be willing to 
waive, so far as I am concerned, debate on the amendment and 
we can have the amendment read and a vote taken now if it 
suits those in charge of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. There might be some debate necessary on that 
phase of the matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is true. 

Mr. McNARY. I have only one amendment yet to propose, 
being the one which I proposed a little while ago and then 
withdrew. I have changed the language somewhat, though it 
means the same thing. After that is disposed of, so far as I am 
concerned, I am ready for a vote, but I am advised that a 
number of Senators want to discuss other amendments. For 
instance, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] has a substitute 
which he wants to discuss. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroor] has a substitute he wants to discuss. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have stated twice at least 
that I felt that the authors of the bill are entitled to a vote 
and I would not offer my amendment until after the vote was 
taken. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that, but it is a contingency 
which might arise that would lead tc further discussion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not prior to the vote upon the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. FESS. 

Mr. McNAR Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I have stated the same thing to the Senator, 
that I would not propose my substitute until after the vote was 
taken on the reported amendment, because the parliamentary 
situation would not allow it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio should be agreed to first, or else he can not 
offer it to the committee amendment, 

Mr. FESS. Oh, yes; I could offer it as a substitute for the 
whole bill. 

Mr. McNARY. T understand the situation to be as outlined 
by the Senator from Mississippi |Mr. Harrison]. I want to 
accommodate all Members of the Senate. They have a right to 
express their views on the subject by a vote. I am willing to 
propose a unanimous-consent agreement to vote on the bill at 
1 o'clock Thursday without further debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why can we not vote to-morrow? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Because there are several 
Senators who are compelled to be absent to-morrow and who 
want to vote on the Dill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yleld to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr, PHIPPS. I may say that there are others who will 
necessarily be absent to-morrow and who remain: | here to-day 
in order that we might have a vote on the bill to-day. It 
was my understanding that we were to vote to-day. We made 
our arrangements to go away, expecting the vote to-day, and 
will not be here to-morrow. 

Mr. McNARY. Can we not have a vote on Thursday? I 
have proposed a unanimous-consent agreement that all debate 
on the bill and amendments cease at 1 o'clock on Thursday, 
and that without further debate we shall proceed to vote upon 
the pending bill and all amendments, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Georgia [Mr, Harris] 
has offered a very important amendment. I h.ve sympathy 
with it. If it is found all right upon investigation I want 
to support it, but I would hate to be crowded into a vote on 
an amendment like that without any debate. That is probably 
just what we will run into if we fix a definite hour to vote. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
i 
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The minute before we have the vote some Senator will offer 
a very important amendment like the one propos.d by the 
Senator from Georgia, and we will be compelled to vote it up 
or down without any consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That can be obviated by 
modifying the unanimous-consent agreement so as to require 
that all amendments which may be considered shall be sub- 
mitted before the end of the day to-morrow. 

Mr. McNARY. Would the Senator from Nebraska be satis- 
fied with this suggested amendment of my proposal, that all 
debate on the pending committee amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto be limited to five minutes on and after 1 o'clock 
Thursday next? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, I think so; but my own idea is that 
we will vote, without any agreement, before that time, unless 
we want the matter to go over to-morrow. I think we should 
have voted to-day. I thought we were going to vote an hour 
ago, but an amendment has been offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. If the Senator from Oregon had not withdrawn his 
amendment, we would have voted and disposed of it some 
time ago. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I want to remark that the 
amendment now offered by the Senator from Georgia is really 
no amendment to the committee amendment. It is entirely 
separate and unrelated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, it is. 

Mr. WALSH. It would be perfectly proper to offer it after 
the committee amendment was disposed of, either voted up or 
voted down, as an amendment to the original bill, and I do not 
understand that the Senator from Georgia is offering it as an 
amendment to the committee amendment. It is not relevant 
to the subject matter of the committee amendment at all; but 
whether it is or not, if the Senator from Georgia would offer it 
to the bill we could now vote on it. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be ‘that the Senator from Georgia 
would be willing temporarily to withdraw his amendment and 
let us vote now on the committee amendment. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Georgia whether he is not willing to do that? After 
we have disposed of the committee amendment, whether we vote 
it up or down, he may offer his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest that that course be followed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should be willing to do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then we could vote to-night. 

Mr. McNARY. There are two or three Senators who have 
gone home with the understanding that there would be no vote 
taken to-night. I ask that the clerk read the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand the Senator’s request, it 
is—— 

Mr. McNARY. I ask that the clerk read the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

It is ordered by unanimous consent that on the calendar day of 
Thursday, June 24, 1926, at not later than 1 o'clock p. m., the Senate 
will proceed to vote without further debate upon the reported com- 
mittee amendment, any amendment that may be pending thereto, and 
any amendment that may be offered thereto, and that after the hour 
of 1 o'clock on said calendar day no Senator shall speak more than 
once or longer than five minutes, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is wrong. The first part 
provides that the Senate shall proceed to vote without further 
debate at 1 o'clock, while the last part limits debate to five 
minutes. 

Mr. McNARPY. 
the debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request will again be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

That all debate upon the committee amendment and all amendments 
thereto be limited to five minutes after 1 o'clock on Thursday, June 24, 


Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. NORBECK. The proposed agreement strikes me as being 
very satisfactory except as to the five-minute limit afterwards. 
If the Senator from Wisconsin is going to offer a substitute 
bill—— 

Mr. McNARY. The proposed agreement does not affect that 
situation at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. It does not affect it. 
bate applies on amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask that the unanimous-consent agreement 
may be entered into. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


It is the latter part which I propose, limiting 


The five-minute de- 


¢ 
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AIR CORPS OF THE ARMY—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. WADSWORTH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10827) to provide more effectively for the national defense by 
increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps of the Army of the 
United States, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 12, 
13, and 27. 

‘hat the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, 9, 10, 15, 16, 19, 21, 22, 2° 
94, 25, and 26, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “ That the Chief of the Air Corps, at least two briga- 
dier generals, and at least 90 per cent of the officers in each 
grade below that of brigadier general shall be flying officers: 
Provided, further, That in time of war 10 per cent of the total 
number of officers that may be authorized for the Air Corps 
for such war may be immediately commissioned as nonflying 
ofticers: Provided further, That as soon as a sufficient number 
can be trained, at least 90 per cent of the total number of 
officers authorized for the Air Corps for such war,” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 
cally recommended by the Secretary of War because of special 
qualifications other than as a flyer may be detailed to the 
Air Corps for a period longer than one year, or may be perma- 
nently commissioned in the Air Corps, but such officers, 
together with those flying officers who shall have become dis- 
qualified for flying, shall not be included among the 90 per cent 
of flying officers,” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment 8: That the House recede from 


numbered 3: its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That all officers of the Air Corps now holding 
any rating as a pilot shall be considered as flying officers with- 
in the meaning of this act: Provided further, That hereafter 
in order to receive a rating as a pilot in time of peace an officer 
or an enlisted man must fly in heavier-than-air craft at least 200 
hours while acting as a pilot, 75 of which must be alone, and 
must successfully complete the course prescribed by competent 
authority: And provided further, That in time of war a flying 
officer may include any officer who has received an aeronautical 
rating as a pilot of service types of air craft and also”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Jieu of the 
language proposed by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “any officer’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “ Enlisted men of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades in the Air Corps who have demonstrated their fitness 
and shown that they possess the necessary technical qualifica- 
tions therefor and are engaged upon the duties pertaining there- 
to may be rated as air mechanics, first class, or air mechanics, 
second class, under such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe. Each enlisted man while holding the rating 
of air mechanic, first class, and performing the duties as such 
shall receive the pay of the second grade, and each enlisted 
man while holding the rating of air mechanic, second class, and 
performing the duties as such shall receive the pay of the 
third grade: Provided, That such number as the Secretary of 
War may determine as necessary, not to exceed 14 per cent of 
the total authorized enlisted strength of the Air Corps, shall 
be rated as air mechanics, first class, or air mechanics, second 
class; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 


* Provided further, That any officer who is specifi- | 
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the following: “the Secretary of War ts hereby authorized to 
assign, under such regulations as he may prescribe, officers of 
the Alr Corps to flying commands, including wings, groups, 
squadrons, flights, schools, important air stations, and to the 
staffs of commanders of troops, which assignment shall carry 
with it temporary rank, including pay and allowances appro- 
priate to such rank, as determined by the Secretary of War, 
for the period of such assignment”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 


Amendment tumbered 11: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the language proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“ Seo. 5. Air sections of the General Staff. That section 5 of 
the act entitled ‘An act for making further and more effectual 
provisions for the national defense, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, as amended, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding the following paragraph at the end thereof: 

“*That for the period of three years immediately following 
July 1, 1926, there is hereby created in each of the divisions of 
the War Department General Staff an air section to be headed 
by an officer of the Air Corps, the duties of which shall be to 
consider and recommend proper action on such air matters as 
may be referred to such division.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate in- 
sert the following: “That during the period of seven years 
immediately following July 1, 1926, any appointment as Chief 
of the Air Corps shall be made from among officers of any 
grade of not less than 15 years’ commissioned service, and 
from those who have demonstrated by actual and exrended 
service in such corps that they are qualified for such appoint- 
ment; and as assistants from among officers of not less than 
15 years’ commissioned service of similar qualifications”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
numeral proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert the 
following: “8”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert the 
following: “, and the number of enlisted men now authorized 
by law for the Regular Army is hereby authorized to be in- 
creased by 6,240: Provided, That the increase in the number of 
officers and enlisted men herein authorized shall be allotted as 
hereinafter provided”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert the 
following: “is hereby authorized to be increased by 6,240 en- 
listed men”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert the 
following: 

“The President is hereby authorized to submit to Congress 
annually estimates of the cost of carrying out the five-year 
program authorized herein: Provided, That a supplemental 
estimate for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, may be sub- 
mitted to cover the cost of the first annual increment.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 9. That section 5a of the national defense act, as 
amended, be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding at the 
end of said section 5a the following: 

“*To aid the Secretary of War in fostering military aero- 
nautics, and to perform such functions as the Secretary may 
direct, there shall be an additional Assistant Secretary of War 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and whose compensation shall be 
fixed in accordance with the classification act of 1923.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: 

“Spo, 10 (a). That in order to encourage the development of 
aviation and improve the efficiency of the Army and Navy aero- 
nautical matériel the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, prior to the procurement of new designs of aircraft or air- 
craft parts or aeronautical accessories, shall, by advertisement 
for a period of 30 days in at least three of the leading aeronau- 
tical journals and in such other manner as he may deem advis- 
able, invite the submission in competition, by sealed communica- 
tions, of such designs of aircraft, aircraft parts, and aero- 
nautical accessories, together with a statement of the price for 
which such designs in whole or in part will be sold to the Gov- 
ernment, 

“(b) The aforesaid advertisement shall specify a sufficient 
time, not less than 60 days from the expiration of the adver- 
tising period, within which all such communications contain- 
ing designs and prices therefor must be submitted, and all 
such communications received shall be carefully kept sealed in 
the War Department or the Navy Department, as the case 
may be, until the expiration of said specified time, and no de- 
signs mailed after that time shall be received or considered. 
Said advertisement shall state in general terms the kind of air- 
craft, parts, or accessories to be developed and the approxi- 
mate number or quantity required, and the department con- 
cerned shall furnish to each applicant identical specific detailed 
information as to the conditions and requirements of the com- 
petition and as to the various features and characteristics to 
be developed, listing specifically the respective measures of 
merit, expressed in rates per centum, that shall be applied in 
determining the merits of the designs, and said measures of 
merit shall be adhered to throughout such competition. All de- 
signs received up to the time specitied for submitting them shall 
then be referred to a board appointed for that purpose by the 
Secretary of the department concerned and shall be appraised 
by it as soon as practicable and report made to the Secretary 
as to the winner or winners of such competition. When said 
Secretary shall have approved the report of said board, he 
shall then fix a time and place for a public announcement of 
the results and notify each competitor thereof; but if said 
report shall be disapproved by said Secretary, the papers shall 
be returned to the board for revision or the competition be de- 
cided by the Secretary, in his discretion, and in any case the 
decision of the Secretary shall be final and conclusive. 
announcement shall include the percentages awarded to each of 
the several features or characteristics of the designs submitted 
by each competitor and the prices named by the competitors for 
their designs and the several features thereof if separable. 


“(c) Thereupon the said Secretary is authorized to contract | 


with the winner or winners in such competition on such terms 
and conditions as he may deem most advantageous to the Goy- 


ernment for furnishing or constructing all of each of the items, | mining the merits of designs submitted whereby such claimant 


or all of any one or more of the several items of the aircraft, 
or parts, or accessories indicated in the advertisement, as the 
said Secretary shall find that in his judgment a winner is, or 
can within a reasonable time become, able and equipped to 
furnish or construct satisfactorily all or part, provided said 


price, If the Secretary shalt decide that a winner can not 
reasonably carry out and perform a contract for all or part of 
such aircraft, parts, or accessories, as above provided, then he 
is authorized to purchase the winning designs or any separable 
parts thereof if a fair and reasonable price can be agreed on 
with the winner, but not in excess of the price submitted with 
the designs. 

“(d) After contract is made, as authorized by any provision 
of this section, with a winner in such design competition for 
furnishing or constructing aircraft, aircraft parts, or aero- 
nautical accessories in accordance with his designs and pay- 
ment is completed under said contract, and after the purchase 
of and payment for the designs or separable parts thereof of a 
winner, as authorized herein, with whom a contract shall not 
have been made for furnishing or constructing aireraft, air- 
craft parts, or aeronautical accessories in accordance with his 
designs, then in either case any department of the Government 
shall have the right without further compensation to the 
winner to construct or have constructed according to said 
designs and use any number of aircraft or parts or accessories, 
and sell said aireraft or parts or accessories according to law 
as condemned material: Provided, That such winner shall, 
nevertheless, be at liberty to apply for a patent on any features 
originated by him, and shall be entitled to enjoy the exclusive 


Such | 
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rights under such patent as he may obtain as against all other 
persons except the United States Government or its assignee as 
aforesaid 

“(e) The competitors in design competition mentioned in 
this section shall submit with their designs a graduated scale 
of prices for which they are willing to construct any or all or 
each of the aircraft, aircraft parts, and aeronautical acces- 
sories for which designs are submitted and such stated prices 
shall not be exceeded in the awarding of contracts contemplated 
by this section. 

“(f) If the Secretary of the War or the Secretary of the Navy 
shall find that in his judgment none of the designs submitted in 
said competition is of suilicient merit to justify the procurement 
of aircraft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical accessories in accord- 
ance therewith, then he shall not be obligated to accept any of 
such designs or to make any payment on account of any of them. 
If the Secretary of the department concerned shall decide that 
the designs submitted by two or more competitors possess equal 
merit, or that certain features embodied in the designs of any 
competitor are superior to corresponding features embodied in 
the designs of any other competitor and such features of one 
design may be substituted in another design, the said Secretary 
shall in his discretion divide the contracts for furnishing and 
manufacturing the aircraft, parts, or accessories required, 
equitably among those competitors that have submitted designs 
of equal merit, or he may select and combine features of supe- 
rior excellence in different designs in such manner as he may in 
his judgment best serve the Government's interests and make 
payment accordingly to the several competitors concerned at 
fair and reasonable prices, awarding the contract for furnishing 
or constructing the aircraft, parts, or accessories to the competi- 
tor or competitors concerned that have the highest figures of 
merit in said competition. 

“(g) In case the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy shall be unable to make contract as above authorized with 


| a Winner in said competition for furnishing or constructing air- 


craft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical accessories covered by the 
whole or part of the designs of such winner, or shall be unable 
to agree with a winner in the competition on a reasonable pur- 
chase price for the design of such winner with whom a contract 
may not be made, as aforesaid, he may retain such designs and 
shall advertise according to law for proposals for furnishing or 


_ constructing aircraft, or parts or accessories, in accordance with 
| such designs or combinations therect a» aforesaid and, after 





‘ | Clusive on both parties, 
Secretary and the winner shali be able to agree on a reasonable | 


| 


all proposals are submitted, make contract cn such terms and 
conditions as he may consider the best in the Government’s 
interests, with the bidder that he shall find to be the lowest 
responsible bidder for furnishing or constructing the aircraft, 
parts, or accessories required, but the said Secretary shail have 
the right to reject all bids and to advertise for other bids with 
such other and different specifications as he may deem proper. 
“(h) If within 10 days after the announcement of the results 
of said competition, any participant in the competition shall 
make to the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy a 
reasonable showing in writing that error was made in deter- 


was unjustly deprived of an award, the matter shall at once be 
referred by the Secretary of the department concerned to a 
board of arbitration for determination and the finding of such 
board shall, with the approval of the said Secretary, be con- 
Such board of arbitration shall be 
composed of three skilled aeronautical engineers, one selected 
by the said Secretary, one by the claimant, and the third by 
those two, no one of whom shall have been a member of the 
board of appraisal in that competition, 

“(i) Any person, firm, or corporation that shall complain that 
his, their, or its designs hereafter developed relating to aircraft 
or any components thereof are used or manufactured by or for 
any department of the Government without just compensation 
from either the Government or any other source, may within 
four years from the date of such use file suit in the Court of 
Claims for the recevery of his reasonable and entire compensa- 
tion for such use and manufacture after the date of this act. 

“(j) Only citizens of the United States, and corporations of 
which not less than three-fourths of the capital stock is owned 
by citizens of the United States, and of which the members of 
the boards of directors are citizens of the United States, and 
having manufacturing plants located within the continental 
limits of the United States shall be eligible to be awarded any 
contract under this section to furnish or construct aircraft, air- 
craft parts, or aeronautical accessories for the United States 
Government, except that a domestic corporation whose stock 
shall be listed on a stock exchange shall not be barred by the 
provisions of this section unless and until foreign ownership 
or control of a majority of its stock shall be known to the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case may be, 
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and no aliens employed by a contractor for furnishing or con- | individual, firm, or corporation may submit a design for air- 
structing aircraft, or aircraft parts, or aeronautical accessories | craft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical accessories, and whether 


for the United States shall be permitted to have access to the 
plans or specifications or the work under construction or to 
participate in the contract trials without the written consent 
beforehand of the Secretary of the department concerned. 

“(k) The Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy may 
at his discretion purchase abroad or in the United States with 
or without competition, by contract, or otherwise, such designs, 
aircraft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical accessories as may be 
necessary in his judgment for experimental purposes in the 
development of aircraft or aircraft parts or aeronautical acces- 
sories of the best kind for the Army or the Navy, as the case 
may be, and if as a result of such procurement, new and suitable 
designs considered to be the best kind for the Army or the Navy 
are developed, he may enter into contract, subject to the require- 
meuts of paragraph (j) of this section, for the procurement in 
quantity of such aircraft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical acces- 
sories without regard to the provisions of paragraphs (a) to 
(e), inclusive, hereof. 

“(1) The manufacturing plant, and books, of any contractor 
for furnishing or constructing aircraft, aircraft parts, or aero 
nautical accessories, for the War Department or the Navy De- 
partment, or such part of any manufacturing plant as may be 
so engaged, shall at all times be subject to inspection and audit 
by any person designated by the head of any executive depart- 
ment of the Government. 

“(m) All audits and reports of inspection, made under the 
provisions of this section, shall be preserved by the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case may be, for a 
period of 10 years, and shall be subject to inspection by any 
committee of Congress, and the said Secretaries shall annually 
make a detailed and itemized report to Congress of all of the 
departments’ operations under this section, the names and 
addresses of all competitors, and of all persons having been 
awarded contracts and the prices paid for aircraft purchased 
and the grounds and reasons for having awarded such contracts 
to the particular persons, firms, or corporations, and all such 
reports shall be printed and held subject to public distribution. 

“(n) Every vendor of&gesigns to the War Department or the 
Navy Department under the provisions of this section, and every 
contractor for furnishing or constructing for the War Depart- 
ment or the Navy Department, or both, aircraft or aircraft parts 
or aeronautical accessories, shall deliver to the Secretary of War 
or Secretary of the Navy, or both, when required by either or 
both, a release in such form and containing such terms and 


conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, the | 
Secretary of the Navy, or both, of claims on the part of such | 


vendor or contractor against the United States arising out of 
such sale or contract, or both. 

“(o) All or any appropriations available for the procurement 
of aircraft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical accessories, for the 


War Department or the Navy Department shall also be avail. | 


able for payment of the purchase price of designs and the costs 
of arbitration as authorized by this section. 

“(p) Any collusion, understanding, or arrangement to de- 
prive the United States Government of the benefit of full and 
free competition in any competition authorized by this section, 
or to deprive the United States Government of the benefit of a 
full and free audit of the books of any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion engaged in carrying out any contract authorized by this sec- 
tion, so far as may be necessary to disclose the exact cost of 
executing such contract, shall be unlawful, and any person, firm, 
or corporation that shall, upon indictment and trial, be found 
guilty of violating any of the provisions of this section shall be 
sentenced to pay a fine of not exceeding $20,000, or to be im- 
prisoned not exceeding five years, or both, at the discretion of 
the court. 

“(q) In the procurement of aircraft constructed according to 
designs presented by any individual, firm, or corporation prior 
to the passage of this act, which designs have been reduced to 
practice and found to be suitable for the purpose intended, or 
according to such designs with minor modifications thereof, the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, when in his 
opinion the interests of the United States will be best served 
thereby, may contract with said individual, firm, or corporation, 
at reasonable prices for such quantities of said aircraft, aircraft 
parts, or aeronautical accessories as he may deem necessary: 
Provided, That’the action of the Secretary of War or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in each such case shall be final and con- 
clusive. 

“(t) A board to be known as the patents and design board is 
hereby created, the three members of which shall be an As- 
sistant Secretary of War, an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
and an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. To this board any 


| patented or unpatentable, the said board upon the recommenda 

tion of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics shall 
| determine whether the use of such designs by the Government is 
desirable or necessary, and evaluate the designs so submitted 
and fix the worth to the United States of said design, not to 
exceed $75,000. The said designer, individual, firm, or corpera- 
tion, may then be offered the sum fixed by the board for the 
ownership or a nonexclusive right of the United States to the 
use of the design in aircraft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical 
accessories and upon the acceptance thereof shall execute com- 
plete assignment or nonexclusive license to the United States: 
Provided, That no sum in excess of $75,000 shall be paid 
any one design. 

“(s) The terms ‘ winner’ or ‘ winners’ as used in this section 
shall be construed to include not more than three competitors 
having the highest figures of merit in any one competition. 

“(t) Hereafter whenever the Secretary of War or the See- 
retary of the Navy shall enter into a contract for or ou behalf 
of the United States, for aircraft, aircraft parts, or aeronau 
tical accessories, said Secretary is hereby authorized to award 
such contract to the bidder that said Secretary shall find to be 
the lowest responsible bidder that can satisfactorily perform the 
; work or the service required to the best advantage of the Gov- 
ernment; and the decision of the Secretary of the department 
concerned as to the award of such contract, the interpretation 
of the provisions of the contract, and the application and ad- 
ministration of the contract shall not be reviewable, otherwise 
than as may be therein provided for, by any officer or tribunal 
| of the United States except the President and the Federal 

courts.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its di+ 
|; asreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree ta the same with an amendment follows: In lieu 
the language proposed by the amendment of the Seuate insert 
| the following: 
| 


lor 





as ol 


*Sec. 11. Under such rules and regulations as he may pre 
| seribe the President is hereby authorized to present, but not in 
the name of Congress, a medal to be known as the soldier's 
medal, of appropriate design, with accompanying ribbon, to any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with the Army of the 
United States, including the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves, shall hereafter distinguish himself, or herself, by 
| heroism not involving actual conflict with an enemy. 

“No more than one soldier's medal shall be issued to any one 
perscn; but for each succeeding deed or act sufficient to justify 
the award of the soldier’s medal the President may award a 
suitable bar, or other suitable device, to be worn as he shall 
direct.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 532, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 12. Under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, and notwithstanding the provisions of section 14 of this 
act, the President is hereby authorized to present, but not in 
the name of Congress, a distinguished flying cross of appro- 
priate design, with accompanying ribbon, to any person who, 
while serving in any capacity with the Air Corps of the Army of 
the United States, including the National Guard and the Organ 
ized Reserves, or with the United States Navy, since the 6th 
day of April, 1917, has distinguished, or who, after the approval 
of this act, distinguishes himself by Leroism or extraordinary 
achievement while participating in an aerial flight: Provided, 
That no person shall be eligible for the award of the distin- 
guished flying cross for any act performed prior to November 11, 
1918, except officers or enlisted men who have heretofore been 
recommended for but have not received the congressional medal 
cf honor, the distinguished-service cross, or the distinguished 
service medal, and except those officers or enlisted men who 
displayed heroism while serving as instructors or students at 
flying schools. No more than one distinguished flying cross 
shall be issued to any one person, but for each succeeding act 
or achievement sufficient to justify the award of a distin- 
guished flying cross the President may award a suitable bar or 
other snitable device to be worn as he shall direct. In case an 
individual who distinguishes himself shall have died before the 
making of the award to which he may be entitled, the award 
may nevertheless be made and the cross or the bar or other 
device presented to such representative of the deceased as tlie 
President may designate, but no cross, bar, or other device here- 
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inbefore authorized shall be awarded or presented to any indi- 
vidual whose entire service subsequent to the time he distin- 
guishes himself has not been honorable.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: 

“ Sec. 13. Each enlisted or enrolled man to whom there shall 
be awarded the distinguished flying cross or the soldier's medal 
shall be entitled to additional pay at the rate of $2 per month 
from the date of the act of heroism or extraordinary achieve- 
ment on which the award is based, and each bar, or other suit- 
able device, in lieu of the distinguished flying cross or the 
soldier's medal, as hereinbefore provided for, shall entitle him 
to further additional pay at the rate of $2 per month from the 
date of the act of heroism or extraordinary achievement for 
which the bar or other device is awarded, and said additional 
pay shall continue throughout his active service, whether such 
service shall or shall not be continuous,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
the numeral proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: 14”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

J. W. WapsworrnH, Jr., 

HirkAM BINGHAM, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate. 


W. FRANK JAMES, 

JonHn Pau HI, 

Henry M. WurzBACH, 

Percy EF. Quin, 

JoHN J. MCSWAIN, * 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. TI ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the conference report. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the conference report. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I will make just a brief 
statement. As the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and 
other Senators will recollect, the Senate passed this bill after 
considerable debate several days ago, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas himself taking part in the discussion. This is a bill 
relating te the Army Air Corps. The amendments which have 
been agreed upon in conference are by way of modification of 
some of the amendments which the Senate placed upon the 
House bill. In number they are considerable, but in import 
and intent the changes are very slight. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the agreement complete? 
Will the bill be finally passed if the report shall be agreed to? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The agreement is complete, and it is a 
unanimous report. I think I should remind the Senator from 
Arkansas of the Senate amendment which authorized the War 
Department to purchase technical supplies without competitive 
bidding. The conference report substitutes for the Senate 
amendment a bill which has been prepared in the House of 
Representatives jointly by the Military and Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees, the membership of those committees being unanimous 
in the support of their proposed Dill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In what particular does it 
differ in substance from the arrangement provided in the 
Senate amendment? ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a more elaborate and detailed 
working out of the principle admitted in the Senate amendment. 
Its principal feature is that it authorizes the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy—it applies to both services—as 
the case may be, to advertise for and to conduct competitions 
in designs of aireraft, aircraft parts, and aeronautical acces- 
sories, and provides that the successful design may be adopted 
by the department concerned, and the Secretary of that depart- 
ment may purchase the design from the designer or order 
material made in accordance with the design if he regards the 
concern fit and proper to deal with the Government, the whole 
transaction to be reported to Congress. The provision con- 
tains limitations and restrictions more strict than were em- 
bodied in the Senate amendment on that subject. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator feel that 
the subject has been carefully worked out? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has been most carefully worked out. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And that the bill is an im- 
provement over the Senate amendment? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a better bill, I have no doubt 
whatsoever, than the original Senate provision, and it has been 
combed through with the greatest care by officers of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department of both services, the Army 
and the Navy, helping the conference committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What was the final arrange- 
ment entered into in the conference report touching the Chief 
of the Air Corps? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Chief of the Army Air Corps must 
be a flying oflicer and also must be selected from officers 
of at least 15 years’ service who have had extended experience 
in the corps itself. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well: I have no ob- 
jection to the present consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move the adoption of the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


TRUCKEE-CARSON IRRIGATION DISTRICT, NEV. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 7) to 
reimburse the Truckee-Carson irrigation district, State of 
Nevada, for certain expenditures for the operation and main- 
tenance of drains for lands within the Paiute Indian Reserva- 
tion, Nev., which were on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“ benefited,” to insert: 

Provided, That all charges assessed, or to be assessed for the con- 
struction of irrigation works, against approximately seven and a 
quarter sections of Paiute Indian lands situated in township 19 north, 
range 30 east, Mount Diablo meridian, Nev., that are within the 
Newlands reclamation project, be, and the same are hereby, remitted 
and canceled and said lands are hereby recognized and declared to 
have a water right without cost to the Indians: Provided further, That 
such lands shall be subject to their proportionate share of the annual 
operation and maintenance charges— 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An act to authorize 
the cancellation and remittance of construction assessments 
against allotted Paiute Indian lands irrigated under the New- 
lands reclamation project in the State of Nevada and to re- 
imburse the Truckee-Carson irrigatioff district for certain ex- 
penditures for the operation and maintenance of drains for said 
lands.” 

Mr. ODDIE. 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


I move that the Senate concur in the House 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON IRRIGATION DAMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 109) autherizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
employ engineers for consultation in connection with the cen- 
struction of dams for irrigation purposes, which were, on page 
1, line 6, to strike out “ Bureau of Reclamation” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “ Department of the Interior,” and on page 2, 
line 1, to strike out ‘ $4” and to insert “ $6.” 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
amendments? 

Mr. McNARY. The House amendments strike out the name 
“Bureau of Reclamation” and insert “ Department of the In- 
terior,” and increase the per diem for expenses from $4 to $6, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] to concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


What is the effect of the House 


INVESTIGATION OF POTASH DEPOSITS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S, 1821) au- 
thorizing joint investigations by the United States Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Soils of the United States Department 
of Agriculture to determine the location and extent of potash 
deposits or occurrence in the United States and improved 
methods of recovering potash therefrom, which were to strike 


out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and a similar amount for each 
succeeding fiscal year for four years, to be expended as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Commerce for the purpose of determining the location, extent, and 
mode of occurrence of potash deposits in the United States and con- 
ducting the necessary laboratory tests incident thereto. 
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Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce 
jointly are hereby authorized, within their discretion, to cooperate 
under formal agreement with individuals, associations, corporations, | 
States, municipalities, educational institutions, or other bodies, fer the | 
purposes of this act: Provided, That before undertaking drilling opera- 
tions upon any tract or tracts of land the Secretary of the Interior 


and the Secretary of Commerce jointly, sball enter into a contract or 
contracts with the owners or lessees, or both, of the mineral rights 
therein, which contract shall provide, among other things, that not | 
more than the actual cost of the exploration shall constitute a pre- 
ferred claim in favor of the United States and its cooperators against 
iny minerals developed; and the aforesaid contract or contracts shall 
provide that the owners or lessees, or both, of said lands and/or 
mineral rights within the radius hereinafter mentioned, shall pay eI 


the Government and its cooperators an amount equal to the actual costs 


of said explorations, stid payments to be made at such time or times, 


in such manner, and in such proportions as said Secretaries may, in | 
their discretion, determine to be equitable: Provided further, That 
such contract shall not restrict the Secretary of the Interior and the 


Secretary of Commerce jointly in the choice of drilling locations within 
thi 
such selections or conduct do not 
of the of the land 
such contract shall provide 


property or in the conduct of the exploratory operations, so long as 
interfere with the use 
or with the and 
that the United States and its cooperators 
shall not be liable for damages on account reasonable of | 
the in the proper conduct of the work: | 
Provided further, That before such drilling be commenced the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly shall require | 
the owners of land and/or mineral rights therein lying within a radius 
of not less than 1 mile of any proposed well, in consideration of the 
probable increase in value to such lands and/or mineral rights therein 
incident to any disc@very of potash and in order to prevent profiteer- 
ing, to enter into an agreement whereby the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Commerce, jointly, are cmpowered to act 
referees in determining the maximum price at which the potash rights 
in lands can be sold, which covenant shall run with the lands 
and/or mineral rights therein: And provided further, That the owners 
of such potash rights, in consideration of the advantage 
from an price for potash rights as effected 
Secretary of the Interior and Secretary of Commerce, may 
to enter into an agreement whereby the potash produced from said 
Jands shall be marketed at a price not in excess of a maximum de 
termined by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Com- 
merce jointly as equitable, | 


unreasonably 


surface improvements thereon, 


of such us¢ 


surface as may be necessary 


as 
such 
accruing 


by 
be required 


equitable such said 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An act authorizing 
investigations by the Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce jointly to determine the location, extent, | 
and mode of occurrence of potash deposits in the United 
States, and to conduct laboratory tests.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

Mr. CURTIS. What are the amendments? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. One is to amend the title; but the prin- 
cipal amendment of the House reduces the amount allowed by 
the Senate from $500,000 per annum for five years to $100,000 | 
per annum for five years and authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Commerce to cooperate with local 
interests in potash explorations in the United States. It also 
climinates any work by the Bureau of Soils of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Texas that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMEMORATION OF LANDING OF ROGER WILLIAMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. | 
12207) authorizing an appropriation of $2,500 for the erection 
of an appropriate tablet or marker in Providence, R. L., to 
commemorate the landing of Roger Williams in the State of 
Rhode Island, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. GERRY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bili. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
is a joint resolution? 

Mr. GERRY. No; it is a House bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has there been any action upon 
it by a Senate committee? , 

Mr. GERRY. There has been no action by the Senate com- 
mittee. The bill, however, has been passed by the House. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest that the Senator allow the bill “I 





Is there objection? 
Mr. President, I inquire if that 


go to the committee. 

Mr. GERRY. It is a bill appropriating a small sum to erect | 
an appropriate tablet or marker at or near the spot in Provi- 
dence where Roger Williams first landed. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the bill may be referred to the 
committee. That is the course which is invariably followed in 
connection with bills that come ever from the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred 


to the 


Committee on the Library. 


Mr. FESS subsequently said: Mr. President, I have polled the 
Committee on the Library on House bill 12207, and the com- 
mittee have authorized me to report the bill favorably without 
amendment, which I now do. 

Mr. GERRY. {f{ renew my request for immediate considera 


| tion of the bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
follows: 


of the 
read, as 
the 
be appropriated, to 
of War, in the er 
the spot in the present 
where Roger Williams first landed in said State 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of or so much reof as 
may be is hereby authorized to 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
an appropriate tablet or marker, at or neat 
of Providence, R. an 


Rhode Island, in commemoration of said historie event. 


$2,500, 
be ex 

of 
city 
of 


necessary, 


etior 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

TREE NURSERY 

Mr. FESS. From the Committee on the Library I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (TL. R. 11802) to author 
ize the transfer to the jurisdiction of the United States Botanic 
Garden of a certain portion of the Anacostia Park for use as a 
tree nursery. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I inquire of the Senator 
from Ohio where it is proposed to loeate the Botanie Garden 
under the bill? 

Mr. FESS. The bill does not relate to the location of the 
totanic Garden at all, but merely proposes to transfer a small 
strip in Anacostia Park to be used as a tree nursery under the 
jurisdiction of the Botanic Garden. It is not the bill which 
the Senator has in mind. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tion, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows : 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Director of Public Buildings and Public 


IN ANACOSTIA PARK, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Very well: I have no objee- 


Parks of the National Capital is hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer to the jurisdiction of the United States Botanie Garden the 
following-described land, being a part of the Anacostia Park, for 


use as a tree nursery, viz: 

teginning for the same at the intersection of the west line of the 
Stickfoot Branch sewer with the bulkhead line of the Anacostia River, 
and running thence with the west line of the Stickfoot Branch sewer 
south 1,560 feet, more or less, to the original high-water line of the 
Anacostia River as shown on map No. 305 in the office of the surveyor 
of the District of Columbia; thence with said high-water line the 
following and distances: South 85 degrees west 
62 feet, more or less to en angle; north 76 degrees 35 minutes west 
292.51 feet; north 63 degrees 11 minutes west 82.83 feet to the 
east line of the District of Columbia Nursery; thence north with 
said east line, and parallel to the Stickfoot Branch trunk sewer, 
1,598 feet, more or less, to the bulkhead line of the Anacostia 
River; thence with said bulkhead line south 71 degrees 50 minutes 
54 seconds east 435 feet, more or less, to the point of beginning 
containing approximately 14.75 acres, all as shown on No 
1212 in the office of the surveyor of the District of Columbia: Pro 
vided, That a right of way along the river wall extending inland 
the outer edge of the river wall shall 


'" 
blie 


courses 32 minutes 


map 


suildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital for development as a park 
roadway. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INCREASE IN COST LIMIT OF CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of Order of Business 1134, being Senate bill 4482 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill, the 
title of which will be stated. 

The Curer Cierk. A bill (S. 4482) to increase the limit of 
cost of submarine tender No. 3 and to authorize repairs and 
alterations to the U. S. S. S—48. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, 
measure? 


what is this 








" 


Le te THe ee 


——— 
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Mr. HALE. It is a bill to increase the limit of cost of sub- 
marine tender No. 8 from $4,800,000 to $5,000,000, and to 
authorize repairs and alterations to the submarine S—48, which 
wis sunk some time ago. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
bill? 

Mr. HALE. It is a Senate bill. I should like to secure 
action on it now, in order that it may go to the House, and, if 
possible, be acted upon there. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is the bill on the calendar? 

Mr. HALE. It is on the calendar and has been reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
mittee unanimous? 

Mr. HALE. The report from the committee is unanimous. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Is it a House bill or a Senate 


Is the report from the com- 


Be it enacted, etc., That the limit of cost of submarine tender No. 38, 
heretofore authorized, is increased from $4,800,000 to $5,000,000; and 
repairs and alterations to the U. 8. 8. S—48 are hereby authorized to 
cost not to exceed $1,080,000. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


OIL AND GAS LANDS IN CARBON COUNTY, WYO. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration ef the bill (H. R. 10980) to au- 
thorize leasing, fur the production of oil and gas, certain pub- 
lic lands in Carbon County, Wyo. It is a local bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration ef the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That upon relinquishment to the United States, 
filed in the General Land Office within six months after the approval 
of this act, of all right, title, and interest claimed and possessed prior 
to February 25, 1920, and continuously since by Mark D. Woolery, 
Dudley Sherman Wageley, Dorsey M. Kerr, Andrew J. Denny, Mabel 
G. Duncan, and Michael L. Lundy, or their predecessors in interest 
under the preexisting placer mining law, to the following-described 
land, situate in the eounty of Carbon, State of Wyoming, and known 
as the northwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 34, town- 
ship 20 north of range 78 west, sixth principal meridian, and upon 
payment as royalty to the United States of an amount equal to the 
value at the time of production of one-eighth of all the oil or gas 
already produced except oil or gas used for production purposes on 
the claim, or unavoidably lost, from such land, Mark D. Woolery, 
Dudley Sherman Wageley, Dorsey M. Kerr, Andrew J. Denny, Mabel 
G. Duncan, and Michael L. Lundy, or their successors, shall be en- 
titled to a lease thereon from the United States for a period of 20 
years, at a royalty of not less than 12% per cent of all the oil and 
gas produced except oil or gas used for production purposes on the 
claim, or unavoidably lost. . 

Such lease shall inure to the benefit of the lessees and all persons 
claiming through or under them by lease, contract, or otherwise, as 
their interests may appear: Provided, That the lessees, their suc- 
cessors and inuring claimants, shall be subject to the same limitation 
as to area and acreage as is provided for claimant under section 18 
of the act of February 25, 1920 (Public, No. 146), entitled “An act 
to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oll shale, gas, and 
sodium on the public domain.” 

Such lease shall be made and the amount of royalty to be paid for 
oil and gas produced, except ofl or gas used for production purposes 
on the claim, or unavoidably lost, after the execution of such lease 
shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior under the “ Regulations 
concerning oil and gas permits and leases approved March 11, 1920,” 
and amendments thereof. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On June 19, 1926: 

8.579. An act for the relief of the Georgia Cotton Co.; 

S$. 2098. An act for the relief of M. Barde & Sons (Inc.), 
Portiand, Oreg.; and 
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8. 2168. An act for the relief of Elbert Kelly, Orestes Cleye- 
land, and James Harrison Dickie, second lieutenants in the 
Army of the United States. 

On June 21: 

8. 675. An act granting certain lands to the city of Ogden, 
Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system of 
said city; 

8.1341. An act for the relief of John Plumlee, administrator 
of the estate of G. W. Plumlee, deceased ; 

8. 1459. An act for the relief of Waller V. Gibson; 

S. 2086. An act for the relief of A. T. Marix; 

m7 2335. An act for the relief of Andrew Radel Oyster Co.; 
anc 

8. 2552. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
dispose by sale of certain public land in the State of Kansas. 

On June 22: 

8.519. An act for the relief of Perley Morse & Co.; 

§. 590. An act for the relief of Emily L. Hoffbauer ; 

‘on ‘y . An act for the relief of the Carib Steamship Co. 
nec.) ; 

S. 2158. An act for the relief of certain disbursing officers 
of the oftice of Superintendent State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ment Buildings; and 

S. 2324. An act for the relief of the New Jersey Shipbuilding 
& Dredging Co, 


BRITISH CONCESSIONS IN PANAMA (8. DOC, 132) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers,-referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of 
State in reply to the resolution adopted by the Senate on June 
5, 1926, requesting the Secretary of State to advise the Senate 
of all facts and circumstances of which he has official cogni- 
zance relative to concessions secured by the British Govern- 
ment in the Republic of Panama, and the extent to which the 
British Government has secured control of the public lands and 
natural resources of Panama, together with copies of all corre- 
spondence and all communications had with the British Goy- 
ernment relative to such concessions and to acquiring control 
of the natural resources of that country. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Wurre Hovsse, June 22, 1926. 


CLAIM OF E, A. GOLDENWEISER AND OTHERS (S. DOC. NO. 128) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to settle and allow the claim of BH. A. Goldenweiser in 
the sum of $600, and the claim of Bdith M. Furbush and 
Horatio M. Pollock in the sum of $2,000, for services rendered 
the Department of Commerce in the preparation of monographs 
on census subjects, which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM R. F, BLEAKNEY 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10363) to reinstate William R. F. 
Bleakney in West Point Military Academy. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 17 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock 
and 48 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Wednesday, June 23, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate June 22 (legis- 
lative day of June 21), 1926 


Memaper or THE Board oF MEDIATION 


Carl Williams, of Oklahoma, for a term expiring three years 
after January 1, 1926. 





rtm Ww 





APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


ro BE PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, GOVERNMENT, AND HISTORY, AT 
THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY FROM JUNE 8, 1926, 
WITH RANK FROM JUNE 11, 1910 
Prof. Lucius Hudson Holt, department of English and history, 
United States Military Academy. 
rO BE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AT THE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY WITH RANK FROM JUNE 8, 1926 


’ 
Chaplain Clayton Earl Wheat, United States Military 
Academy. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ReguLar ARMY 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Maj. Edwin Joseph O'Hara, Coast Artillery Corps (detailed 
in finance department), with rank from July 1, 1920. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


Second Lieut. Maxwell Davenport Taylor, Corps of Engi- 
neers, With rank from June 13, 1922. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE MAJOR 


Capt. Dwight Frederick Johns, Corps of Engineers, from | their discipline by the presence of Thy Holy Spirit and Thy 
It is Thy love and mercy that make 


June 17, 1926. 
TO BE CAPTAINS 

First Lieut. Samuel Tankersley Williams, Infantry, from 
June 17, 1926. 

First Lieut. Harold Herbert Fisher, Infantry, from June 
17, 1926. 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 

Second Lieut. George Wythe Bott, jr., Ordnance Department, 
from June 17, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Louis Watkins Prentiss, Field Artillery, from 
June 17, 1926, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 22 (legis- 
lative day of June 21), 1926 
Unrrep States Districr ATTORNEY 
Frederick R. Dyer, for the district of Maine. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Frank T. Newton, for the eastern district of Michigan, 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY 
John D. Beuret to be Chief Constructor and Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Construction and Repair. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALASKA 
Emil Bergman, Fort Yukon. 
COLORADO 
Arthur L, Perry, Hotchkiss. 
Jones C. Flint, Ignacio. 
Thomas E, Downey, Ordway. 
GEORGIA 
Maud Sewell, Temple. 
MARYLAND 
Charles W. Glasgow, Street. 
MISSISSIPPI 
William A. Freeman, Jackson. 
Monroe L. Lott, Sumrall. 
MISSOURI 
A. Josephine Humble, Grandview. 
Louis Alt, St. Louis. 
NEW YORK 
Eugene Velsor, Amityville. 
Lloyd A. Freeman, Glen Head. 
Sadie E. Childs, Lewiston. 
Walter E. Steves, New Rochelle. 
John W. Hedges, Pine Plains. 
James F. Cooper, Stanley. 
OHIO 
Joseph E. Walker, Greenfield. 
Ferne V. Boone, Sterling. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John H. Ammon, Beaver. 
John R. Jones, Conway. 
George H. Cole, Evans City. 
Dewey W. Sechler, Fairchance. 
Donald ©. Mapel, Greensboro. 
J. Richard Duncan, Heilwood. 
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Frank J. Over, Hollidaysburg. 


Inez B. Rex, 
Harry A. Fuellhart, Tidioute. 


Henry L. Yager, Barrington. 


Irvona. 


RHODE ISLAND 


George W. Jenckes, Slatersville. 


George T. Buck, Langley. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEN NESSEB 
Columbus L. Parrish, Henderson. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, June 


ws 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
| the following prayer: 


ID 1926 


O Lord, our God, while life is a succession of lessons which 
must be lived to be understood, we are encouraged to accept 


unfailing Providence. 


life tolerable; accept our praise and gratitude for their daily 


blessings. 


Oh, let us but do our work from day to day and 


always in our hearts may we say this is our work and our 
blessing. May hope and faith in our breasts never be allowed 


to lie down, for then it is night. 


Do Thou direct us to work 


on, trust on, believe on, pray on until the last, and may our 
paths be measured to wisdom by the 


burdens borne. 


Through Christ our Savior. 


done and the 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 


SETTLEMENT OF 


CONTRACTS 


DURING THE PERIOD 
1917, TO NOVEMBER 11, 


1918 


FROM APRIL 6 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I present, for print- 
ing under the rules, conference report on the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 47) authorizing the Comptroller General of the 
United States to allow credit to contractors for payments 
received from either Army or Navy disbursing officers in settle- 
ment of contracts entered into with the United States during 
the period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918. 


AIR CORPS OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I present, for printing under the 
rules, conference report on the bill (H. R. 10827) to provide 
more effectively for the national defense by increasing the 
efficiency of the Air Corps of the Army of the United States, 
and for other purposes, 


A POINT OF NO QUORUM 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 


order that there is not a quorum present, 
there is not a quorum pres- 


The SPEAKER. 


ent 





Mr. SNELL. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Evidently 


Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: : 


[Roll No. 119] 


Aldrich Davenport Kearns Purnell 
Allen Deal Keller Quayle 
Andrew Dempsey Kirk Rayburn 
Anthony Denison Kurtz Reece 
Appleby Dominick Kvale Sabath 
Ayres Doyle Lea, Calif. Sinclair 
Bankk«ad Drane Lee, Ga. Smith 

Beck Esterly Lineberger Smithwick 
Berge Fenn Linthicum Sproul, Kans, 
Bixler Fredericks Luce Steagall 
Blanton Freeman McDuffie Sullivan 
Bloom Fuller McKeown Swartz 
Bowles Funk McLeod Sweet 
Bowling Furlow Magee, Pa. Swoope 
Britten Gallivan Mansfield Taylor, N. J. 
Brumm Garner, Tex. Mead Tilson 
Buchanan Garrett, Tex. Merritt Tinkham 
Canfield Gasque Michaelson Upshaw 
Carter, Calif. Gorman Mills Vare 

Carter, Okla. Griffin Montgomery Warren 
Cleary Hall, N. Dak. Mooney Wason 
Collins Hudspeth Morin Wefald 
Conner Johnson, Ill. Nelson, Me. Welsh 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Ky. Newton, Mo. Williams, Tex. 
Corning Johnson, 8. Dak. Norton Winter 
Cramton Jones Peavey Wood 

Curry Kabn Phillips Wurzbach 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-two Members 
have answered “ present,” a quorum. 
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Mr. SNELL. 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by placing in the Recorp an editorial of a 
New York newspaper. 

Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
what is the editorial about? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. It deals with the subject of immigration, 

Mr. BEKDY. How long an editorial is it? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Only about three pages, 

Mr. BEHEDY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAFFIC ACT 

Mr. ZIIILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing. under 
the rules, conference report on the bill (H. R. 3802) to amend 
the act known as the District of Columbia traffie act, 1925, 
approved March 3, 1925, being public Document No. 561, Sixty- 
cighth Congress, and for other purposes. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8802) entitled “An act to amend the act known as the ‘ District 
of Columbia traffic act, 1925, approved March 2, 1925, being 
Public, numbered 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other pur- 
poses,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11; 
and agree to the same. 
F. N. ZIHLMAN, 
CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
RALPH GILBERT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
FREDERIC M. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM H. KING@, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8802) to amend the 
* District of Columbia traffic act, 1925,” submit the following 
detailed statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

On No. 1: The Senate by this amendment proposed to strike 
out the wording of the bill, as it passed the House, giving 
to the director of traffic control of pedestrians and animals. 
The House took the position that traffic control could not 
be successful unless it included not only motor vehicles but 
all other classes of traffic as well, and that the regulations 
proposed, giving pedestrians the right of way at all cross 
walks except those controlled by traffic officers and the traffic 
devices, at which points pedestrians shall obey the officer or 
conform to the signal lights, are reasonable and necessary. 
The Senate recedes. 

On Nos, 2, 8, and 4: These were inserted by the Senate to 
correct obvious errors of language, and to clarify the mean- 
ing of the bill as it passed the House. The House recedes 
and agrees to such amendments. 

On No, 5: The bill as passed by the House provided that a 
space should be left on operators’ permits “for the notation 
of conviction of violations of the traffic laws of the District.” 
The Senate amendment changes this provision so that it will 
not be necessary to note on the permit minor infractions of 
the traffic law and regulations but only the serious offenses 
defined in sections 9, 10, and 11 of the traffic act, including 
speeding and reckless driving, fleeing from the scene of acci- 
dent, driving while under the influence of liquor or drugs, 
and the use of a smoke screen. The House recedes, 

On No. 6: The House fixed the penalty for operating a motor 
vehicle without a permit at a fine of not more than $500 or 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. The Senate 
reduced the length of imprisonment to six months, and the 
House recedes from its disagreement. 

On Nos. 7 and 8: The House provided that the traffic di- 
rector or his assistant might revoke or suspend an operator’s 
permit for any cause which they might deem sufficient. The 
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Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further | Senate amendments insert the words “with or without a prior 


hearing,” thus giving authority for a hearing, and also pro- 
vide that in each case where a permit is revoked or suspended 
the reasons therefor shall be set out in the order of revoca- 
tion. As such amendments lessen the possibility of unwar- 
ranted or arbitrary action, the House recedes from its dis- 
agreement to them. 

On No. 9: The bill as passed by the House provided for an 
appeal to the court of appeals by individuals whose operators’ 
permits were suspended, revoked, or denied by the traffic 
director. The court of appeals pointed out to the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee, after the bill had passed the House, that 
for a period of more than 25 years cases arising in the first 
instance in the police, juvenile, and municipal courts had been 
removed or taken up only on writs of error. This operates to 
keep appeals within reasonable bounds and has proven gener- 
ally satisfactory. The Senate therefore adopted the court's 
suggestion of substituting writs of error for appeal in cases 
involving revocation, suspension, or denial of operators’ per- 


-mits; and believing that this is an adequate safeguard against 


possible abuse of power by the traffic director, the House 
recedes from its disagreement and agrees to the amendment. 

On No. 10: Section 4 of the bill as passed by the House 
simply made a declaration that street spaces fronting hotels 
and other commercial places, including the approach to railroad 
stations, “are charged with a public interest” and that free 
access is necessary for public convenience. The Senate felt 
that the inclusion of such a general and indefinite provision 
was unnecessary and would serve no useful purpose, accom- 
plishing nothing useful whatever for the public generally or 
serving in any way to remedy bad traffic conditions. It was 
pointed out that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
already have authority over the location, regulation, etc., of 
taxicabs and hack stands, so that without the House provision 
such action as is necessary may be taken. Your conferees are 
advised by the director of traffic that he will endeavor during 
the present summer to work out a satisfactory plan for control 
of the approaches to hotels, stations, places of business, etc., 
and try to bring about some agreement between all interested 
parties that will fully protect and serve the public interests. 
If it is found that additional legislation is necessary or ad- 
visable, it can be enacted during the next session of Congress, 
five months hence. 

In lieu of such section in the House bill, the Senate inserted 
wording to place all prosecutions for traffic violations under 
the supervision and direction of the corporation counsel of 
the District, in the police court, except in the case of smoke- 
screen violations constituting a felony. At present some of the 
prosecutions are conducted by the United States district attor- 
ney’s office, and this dual authority results in confusion and 
conflict of authority. The offenses to be prosecuted are munici- 
pal matters and should be handled by a municipal department. 
The House therefore recedes from its disagreement to such 
amendment and agrees to the same. 

On No. 11: The Senate added wording to make clear and 
unquestionable the authority of the traffic director to restrict 
speed of vehicles below 22 miles per hour (the present limit) 
where advisable, such as on narrow streets, bridges, alleys, 
ete., and to permit greater speed where safe and consist- 
ent with the public interest, such as on arterial highways, 
boulevards, outlying roads, ete. This has been found 
to be a desirable discretionary power in other large cities, 
and has been commonly adopted. The House therefore recedes 
from its disagreement and agrees to such amendment. 

FREDERICK N. ZIHLMAN, 
CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
RALPH GILBERT, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House the 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Sprout] 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I understand that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Sprout] has been called 
home on account of sickness in his family. , 

The SPEAKER. Then under a special order of the House 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Wineo] for 30 minutes. 

THE M’FADDEN BILL 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, when last week I asked for and 
obtained permission to address the House to-day I had intended 
at that time to express myself with some indignation at some 
of the willful and deliberate misrepresentations which repre- 
sentatives of the branch-bank lobby had made with reference 
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to my conduct as a Representative of this House on the con- | 


ference committee on H. R. 2, known as the McFadden bill, but 
come of my friends urged me at that time to wait until I 
had cooled off and take 30 minutes to-day, to which I agreed. 
I have cooled off considerably, but am still indignant at some 
of the misrepresentations. However, instead of reading some 
affidavits and some stenographic reports of conversations I 
have in my possession, and some telegrams misrepresenting 


me that have come into my possession, I think I shall utilize | 


the time for a more useful purpose, from your standpoint, and 


discuss the propositions on which you are going to be called | 


upon to act shortly. 


I can not in justice to myself, however, refrain from saying | 


a few words in passing with reference to these misrepresenta- 
tions. Not that I care particularly 
point. That is not the thing that disturbs me. I should not 
now take cognizance of these misstatements if they had not 
in some instances been conveyed to Members of the House. 
I am jealous of my reputation with my colleagues with refer- 


ence to matters before the Banking and Currency Committee. | 


Those of you who have been here for 13 years know that I 
have not on a single oceasion, when considering bills from 
my committee, withheld from you any fact with reference to 
any bill, even though you might differ with me as to the con- 
clusion to be reached on these facts. 

One of the charges that I wish .to notice is that Members 
of the House have been told, and were told last week, that I 
was killing the bill by absolutely refusing to meet the con- 
ference committee. That is a willful and deliberate misstate- 
ment of the facts. 

I have attended every meeting of the conference committee 
except possibly one, and that was held in my absence and was 
ndjourned until the next day. I was absent from the city on 


account of a death in my family and did not get back in time | 


for the meeting. Certainly no honorable man could criticize me 
for that. I will ask the chairman of the conference committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, if I have declined to attend 
any meeting of the conference committee. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman has not. 

Mr. WINGO. Not only that, gentlemen, but the statement 
has been made that I was trying to kill this bill because it was 
alleged I favored branch banking. I should not notice that, but 
two different Members of this House have brought me their 
constituent bankers to talk about this matter, because it was 


put out that I was the one that was killing the legislation. | 


When I got to talking with these gentlemen they, as well as 
myself, were very much surprised that they had been told, one 
of them in writing, that I was trying to kill the bill because I 


was an advocate of branch banking, when as a matter of fact | 


for 13 years I have been fighting branch banking. 

Another organization that has its headquarters in this city 
has had one of its representatives telling—and it has been 
stated in these headquarters—that I would not attend the con- 
ference; that I was an obstructor and trying to prevent any 
agreement on the bill. A representative of that organization 
in the presence of three witnesses has admitted that that state- 
ment had been made in the headquarters, and he repeated it, 
but declined to give the source of his authority for reasons that 
were embarrassing to him. 

I wish to say to the House in more temperate language than 
I said to these different representatives who have peddled this 
story to me and than I said to the representative of that or- 
ganization, that any statement of that kind is a willful and 
deliberate lie. I think I know where it originated. It was 
born in the imagination of one who has been actively aiding 
the lobby that is seeking to defeat, the McFadden bill as it 
passed this House and foist on this country the Senate amend- 
ments, which are everything that those who favor branch 
banking hope to get at this session of Congress, although it 
will require two other amendments later on to get what they 
fully want. 

It is embarrassing to me to mention these things, and I 
shall not discuss them further. I have made every honest effort 
to get a legitimate compromise between the position of the 
House and the position of the Senate without sacrificing the 
position of the House. I may be old-fashioned, but as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress I feel it is my duty to represent the 
wishes of my district, and when the time comes when I can not 
do that, it is my duty to get out and let somebody else do it, 
and following the same line of reasoning, when you select me 
as one of your conferees on a bill to iron out differences be- 
tween the House and the Senate, whatever may be my personal 
views, I feel that I am bound in honor as well as by the prac- 
tices of the House to do all that I can to uphold the viewpoint 
of the House. [Applause.] I challenge any man upon the con- 
ference committee, or any man on this floor, or any man in 





from a political stand- | 
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the gallery representing this lobby to show where I have ever 
wavered one moment in an honest effort to get the viewpoint of 
the House adopted in the conference. The only offense that I 
have committed is that I tried to stand by what I thought 
were the wishes of this House and what was the expressed 
will of this House twice in voting upon this measurs 1 did 
try to get some compromise, but that should not be held 
against me, 

There are a good many things in this bill that are not in 

dispute, a good many things in this bill that a great many 
bankers are anxious about. I think their anxiety is out of 
proportion to the value of the things they expect to get, but for 
that reason the bankers have often said, “Give us the bill, 
| regardless of the Hull amendments, one way or the other.” In 
an effort to get legislation I have offered to go more than half- 
way upon the Hull amendments with the Senate conferees. I 
took the position that the American Bankers’ Association, after 
years of quarreling over this matter, after it had gone on 
| record against branch banking, but after it had gotten together 
in Chicago in 1924, had worked out a compromise embodied in 
the so-called Hull amendments, and I thought it was a matter 
of practical procedure for one who desired to get constructive 
results, to use the compromise measuré that the American 
sankers’ Association had agreed to unanimously as the basis 
for getting legislation. So in the House, when the last Con 
gress passed the McFadden bill, it had in it the compromise pro- 
visions which became known as the Hull amendments, because 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morvon D. Hutt] in the last 
Congress, though he is not now, was a member of the Com 
mittee on Banking and Currency. We passed the bill during 
| the last Congress, and the bill died in the Senate. I shall not 
stop to discuss or venture aby opinion as to who caused its 
death, because that is immaterial, that is water over the 
| Wheel; but I want to give you the history of this, and to show 
you what is in the bill and, as far as I am concerned, let you 
vote the proposition up or down to-day and stop this contro 
versy, because I shall obey your instructions, whatever they 
may be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I shall ask the gentleman to wait until I have 
finished the statement. When the bill came up in the present 
| Congress I had become so disgusted with the actions in the last 
| Congress of some of the supporters of the bill in shifting from 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 





| the McFadden or House bill to the Pepper or Senate bill that I 
said that I would have nothing more to do with the bill. 

I was in an embarrassing attitude. As I stated to the House 
| before on two different occasions, as the House will reeall, 
while I was helping to expedite the passage of the bill, I would 
not go on record for any bill that carried perpetual charters for 
national banks, but I told the House, or at least the Democratic 
| membership of the Committee on Rules, that even though I 
| took that position, I would request them to report a rule for the 
bill, because it contains too important legislation to have stifled 
simply because of one bad feature of it. Members of the House 
will recall the situation when the bill came to the floor of this 
House. But to go back, this is a bill drawn up in the Treasury, 
because Mr. Dawes really wrote it out first and Mr, Collins 
wrote the compromise, so Mr. Drum, from California, says in 
the Senate hearings. The proponents of the bill in the Treas- 
ury urged me to help them put the bill through. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Which Dawes does the gentleman 
refer to? 

Mr. WINGO. 
rency. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 

Mr. WINGO. No. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
the House bill? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. I say the proponents of this bill in the 
House and out of the House, in the Senate and out of the 
Senate, in the comptroller’s office and out of the comptroller’s 
office, in the offices of the American Bankers’ Association, and 
others, said, “ Now, here, you can not afford to stand in the 
way, let us get some constructive legislation,” and finally they 
gave me their word of honor that if I would help them again in 
resisting the attacks of those who sought to disrupt the bill and 
bring about that confusion which for years prevented legisia- 
tion, they would stand by the bill which the American Bankers’ 
| Association has unanimously voted for, the bill which has twice 
| passed this House. 

And in keeping with the promise I relied on I went to the 
| Committee on Banking and Currency. The chairman will re- 
| member the assurance given that the bill would be reported 


Henry Dawes, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
Not the Vice President? 


When he speaks of “this bill” he means 





| out and put through the House as he introduced it. As intro- 
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duced in this Congress it represented the unanimous agree- 
ment of the American Bankers’ Association. It had provisions 
in five or seven places which generally became known as the 
Ifull amendments. The bill was reported out. When it came 
on the floor of the House you will remember that it went 
through this House practically by a solid vote. There were 
a great many who did not care to go upon record for any bill 
that contained certain provisions, but no obstruction was 
offered, 

Then the conference committee was appointed. The branch 
bankers at that time through their lobby tried to prevent me 
from acting and boasted to me and threatened to me in person 
that they would prevent my appointment on the conference 
committee Why? On the technicality that I had voted 
against the bill, when as a matter of fact I was the only 
conferee who stood in this House for what is known as the 
Iinll amendment and defended the provisions of the House 
bill on that account. Then we went to conference. I wish 
you gentlemen knew something of the technique of banking. 
T wish you knew something of the provisions by which they 
hoped to spread the evils of branch banking all over this 
Nation and eventually drive out of this country one of the 
greatest institutions that has contributed to the development 
of this Nation, and that is the independent banker. [Applause.] 

If I had wanted to follow the line of least resistance, I would 
have listened to their flattery and inducements to go along with 
the crowd, Understand, gentlemen, there are many good 
bankers in this Nation to-day who honestly believe that the 
independent-unit banking system is wrong and that we should 
have the Canadian or English banking system in its place. 
That is the reason why they are dangerous. I know how to 
combat the machinations of one who is not sincere; but when 
you have a strong man, a man of courage and influence and 
standing in the nation, or a group of them, and they hon- 
estly believe in a certain thing, they become almost all-powerful 
if they are unified and equipped with an organization to press 
their wishes, 

I wish you could understand what is involved in the Senate 
amendments. Gentlemen, the fact is that there is a vast dif- 
ference between the McFadden bill as it passed the House and 
the Pepper bill as it passed the Senate, represented by the 
amendments that were ingeniously injected here and there. 
They do not strike out all after the enacting clause and put 
in a separate bill; oh, no. With a fine Italian hand they have 
injected an amendment here and another there, with the idea 
of producing hopeless confusion, and with the idea that you 
would yield upon the Hull amendments and abandon the Mc- 
Fadden bill and accept the bill as it passed the Senate, the so- 
called Pepper bill. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I want to say that the gentleman has been 
frank and fair with me, and I would like to have the situation 
clarified and ask him this question at this time: The gentleman 
refers to the Hull amendments as though they were identical 
with the continuing of widespread banking. Now, let me ask 
the gentleman this question: Have the Hull amendments ever 
involved the question of state-wide banking? 

Mr, WINGO. I will show you before I get through. That 
is the evil of amendment No. 1 of the Senate. It has even 
deceived the brilliant brain of the gentleman from Maine. It 
deceived the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hut]. 

Mr. BEEDY. Both the McFadden bill and the Hull amend- 
ment opposed state-wide banking. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the position, ostensibly; that is the 
thing of which I complain, Not one single man who has tried 
to put over the Senate amendment or this so-called compro- 
mise submitted to you to-day dares to admit in the open that 
he is in favor of state-wide banking, but every mother’s son 
of them in the conference chamber point out the beauties of 
branch banking and try to show what a beneficent effect it has 
had.upon the State of California. When a man tries to show 
that it is beneficial, I am puzzled as to his intellectual twist, to 
say the least of it. 

In my 80 minutes I want to show you the difference. I 
will show you how Members have been misled. They told you, 
and they told the country, and told the Senate, that the 
House has never had any hearings on this bill. The fact is 
that the most exhaustive hearings ever held on this bill were 
held by the House committee. It is true, to be sure, that they 
were held in the last Congress, But why should we put the 
Congress to the expense of having stenographers take the same 
testimony over again? The technical fact is that this com- 
mittee in this Congress did not have a hearing, but they relied 
upon the hearings taken in the last Congress on the same 
identical bill, Why, I ask, put the Congress to the expense 
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of taking additional evidence? They said—particularly one 
gentleman who was swept away by the fervor of his zeal for 
branch banking—said the comptroller was in favor of branch 
banking, and because of that he said the House committee did 
not dare consult the comptroller. 

You will see, gentlemen, by consulting the hearings that 
Henry Dawes was the practical author of the bill in the first 
instance. If you will turn to page 2 of the report of the Comp- 
troller for 1925, you will see that Mr. McIntosh was very much 
concerned about it. He said the provisions of this bill as passed 
by the House would protect against further encroachments of 
branch banking within the Federal reserve system. 

His recommendations were based, he stated, on the assump- 
tion in the first place that state-wide branch banking is wrong 
in principle, and that as a national policy the national banks 
should not be permitted to engage in branch banking; and 
again stress was laid on the necessity of not permitting it 
within the Federal reserve system itself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has consumed 
20 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. I wish I had time to give the whole story, 
but I have only 10 minutes left. Now, gentlemen, if you have 
the bill before you, I wish to point out certain things. But be- 
fore I go to that I want to state frankly that I advised both 
the Senate and the House conferees that their report in the 
present form would be subject to a point of order. Does any 
of you deny it? I warned you of that. And every parliamen- 
tarian consulted warned you that its provisions were plainly 
subject to a point of order, and you were advised that the point 
of order would be made. I hope the point of order will not be 
made because I am anxious to have a vote directly on the 
points in controversy so I may be fully advised of your wishes, 
and as your agent act accordingly. 

I will tell you the plan I suggested. We talked about the 
different ways and I suggested this way of getting it back 
and getting the judgment of the House. I suggested that they 
make a partial report embodying only those things upon which 
all six of us could agree. I suggested that we bring it back 
to the House in that way and then either take up the dis- 
agreed to amendments en bloc or take them up seriatim and 
get the judgment of the House on them. But my suggestion 
was overruled, and they bring in a report that they know will 
be rejected on a point of order; but when that happens I want 
the House to express itself. Why am I so anxious to have the 
judgment of the House to-day? As 1 say, this conference re- 
port is subject to three points of order; but so far as I am 
concerned, I do not want a point of order made. I am willing 
to face the issue here to-day. I want to know how this House 
stands, and I will tell you why. 

When I got into conference, in combating the Senate amend- 
ments, I took the position that the House committee would not 
in the first instance have stood for such proposals as are 
included in this report and that the House committee and the 
House would not stand for it now. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MoFappen] told them he believed the House 
would stand for it. Why should the Senate conferees yield 
when the chairman of the House conferees leads them to be- 
lieve that the House will stand for the Senate proposal? They 
would be foolish to yield, would they not? 

I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania is mistaken, and 
as proof of my contention that he could not get this proposi- 
tion through the House committee I challenge him to-day to 
leave it to them—to the members of the committee and to the 
Members of the House. I challenge him to explain why, if he 
thought the House committee was with him, he did not get his 
committee together and let them act on this conference report ; 
and 1 make the statement at this moment that 13 out of the 20 
Members that are on this floor or in this city are against the 
conference report and against the proposed compromise upon 
amendment 26 and have so advised me personally. 

I say that 13 Members, regardless of politics, are against the 
conference report. I make that statement and I challenge its 
contradiction. If it is contradicted I will poll the Members 
right here, because I speak only of those who have told me per- 
sonally where they stand. So when I speak here to-day, I speak 
as to the judgment and conclusion of the majority on both sides, 
Republicans and Democrats, of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House. 

Now, my friends, I started to tell you about trying to get a 
compromise with the Senate conferees. I said to the Senators, 
“T will meet you more than half way in order to get legisla- 
tion ; I do not want our bill killed.” I agreed that if they would 
insert in one of their subsections to Senate amendment 26 the 
phrase “at the date of the approval of this act,” I would be 
willing to go with them all the rest of the way and let the Sen- 
ate have its way upon all of the amendments which I thought 
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were objectionable to the House, but which were not so im- 
portant from the standpoint of the House. They would not 
agree to do that, and that shows you the Senate conferees were 
willing to do what? That they were willing to kill the good 
provisions of the bill, willing to sacrifice the provisions with 
reference to the charters of Federal reserve banks, and willing 
to kill everything in order to prevent us from having the Hull 
amendment retained at one place in the bill. 

Now, gentlemen, another thing I want you to notice. 
vou to turn to amendment 1. Get your bill. That amendment 
is simply the insertion of the word “ State” on page 2. Of 
what significance is that? It looks at first blush all right, but 
let me call your attention to the fact that when we got ready to 
put everyone of the compromise propositions in, one of the bases 
was this, that the bill should carry a provision which would 
kill the existing roundabout way by which state-wide branches 
were brought into the national system, and the way we agreed 
to do it unanimously in the House committee was to provide for 
a direct consolidation of a State bank with a national bank, 
instead of the present method, and we would do it under the 
terms of the present law referring to the consolidation of two 
national banks. 
Senate amendment in it and turn to the present law, as found 
in the national banking act, you will find it says: 

The same county, city, town, or village. 


I want 


In other words, the House bill provided for consolidation of 
a State bank with a national bank just as the present law pro- 
vides for the consolidation of two national banks “ within the 
same county, city, town, or village,” but the Senate amendment 
No. 1 adds the word “ State” to the bill, so that as to State 
banks but not as to national banks the State bank situated 
anywhere in a State may consolidate with a national bank 
anywhere in the State and retain its present state-wide 
branches. The Senate denies this to national banks, because 
the Senate amendment leaves the law as it is on consolidation 
of two national banks; that is, they must be within the same 
“city, town, or village.” The Mckadden bill repealed the ex- 
isting law where, by an indirect method, state-wide branches 
could be brought into the national-bank system, and provided 
that in consolidation State banks should be limited to the same 
rights as national banks under existing law. 

Now, the Senate amendment not only destroys what the 
House did in that regard—and instead of having the present 
roundabout cumbersome method that is some 
facilitate the practice of the present evil by 
direct consolidation, thereby providing directly for bringing 
state-wide branch banks into the national system. That is 
something nO man can deny. They defended it in conference 
and said that is what they want to do. 

Now, they talk about coercion. In my proposition I agreed 
to accept the amendment of the Senate as to State-bank mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve system, but I provitted for Con- 
gress retaining control over the national-banking system. 
Twenty-two States now allow branch banking and 26 States 
do not. I said in my compromise, “I will let those States do 
as they please, so far as State-bank membership in Federal 
reserve system, because the Senate is talking about the coer- 
cion of the States, but let Congress retain its right to amend 
the charters of national banks should some of those States 
in the future amend the charters of their State banks, so 
we shail know exactly what competition is to be met by na- 
tional banks and meet it with appropriation legislation.” 

Is not that fair? But they talk about ccercion. Ah, gentle- 
men, the proposal which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFapfiren] will bring here on amendment 26, which you will 
find in the Recorp of last Thursday, will do what? I have 
not the time to analyze it, but you read it. It not only puts a 
premium on and offers an inducement to these other 26 States 
to embrace this evil and spread it over the whole United 
States, but it will absolutely coerce them into doing it. Talk 
about coercion. Who is guilty of coercion? Have you ever 
heard of an independent banker or any independent bankers’ 
association being guilty of coercion? 

Let me give you a sample of the coercion of the branch 
bankers, which they have practiced in the States where they 
have been doing it. Let us turn to page 185 of the House hear- 
ings. I read as follows: 


But there have been such instances. The most flagrant one of them 
I will leave until the last. The Petaluma Argus, a newspaper published 
in Petaluma, Calif., issued October 30, 1922, contains the statement, of 
President Maclay, of the Petaluma Swiss-American Bank, something to 
this effect, that he had received a request from a branch-banking insti- 
tution to sell to it his banking institution of about $3,500,000 total 
assets, and that he had declined. That was several years ago. 


providing 
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Ever since that time he has been approached by members of that 
organization, the president and his junior officers, requesting him to sell 
out at many different times Each time he declined to sell. Finally 
they came to him and stated that if he would not sell out to them 
they were not going to go to any more trouble In the particular situa- 
tion by trying to buy a bank, but going 
bank de novo “That being the case,”” he said, if I remember 
“T can see no use holding out any further; and so I 


wore branch 
correctly, 


sold out.” 


to establish a 


At the time of the hearing on September 12, 1925, before the Federal 
Reserve Board here in Washington, we endeavored to get some more 
affidavits to the effect that coercion had been practiced in one particu- 


lar community where we knew the same type of coercion had | 


nh prac 


ticed. In fact, the bank practicing the coercion even went so far as to 
say that if the unit bank did not sell out to them they would take the 
community, which existed on two sides of the river, and move it over 
to the other side and build a complete new town and leave the unit 
banking institution high and dry. We asked them for an affidavit to 
that effect and were unable to obtain it. The reason why they were un 
willing to give it was explained in a letter they wrote us, saying they 
were afraid to give an affidavit because of fear of retaliation on the 


part of the branch bank, 
The most flagrant case of coercion on the part of a California branch 
bank occurred at Santa Maria. That case was thrashed out the 
Federal Reserve Board on September 12, 1923. The documents are on 
record there; but if you will permit me at this time I will just briefly 
go over the case. Santa Maria is a small town in a territory devoted to 
raising beans and barley. 
in 1921 was very great. 
This institution—the Bank of 


before 


The depression in the barley and bean crop 


Santa Maria—was quite unique in the 
banking annals of this country. Although the town has about 5,000 or 
6,000 inhabitants, the Bank of Santa Maria had about 
deposits, with its head office in Santa Maria, There were three or four 
small branches the city from about 5 to 7 miles dis- 
tant It quite attractive bait. One large branch- 
banking system which desired that deposit Hability in order, I think, te 
swell its own totals, approached the Bank of Santa Marla and desired 
that it sell ont to them The Bank of Santa Maria declined to do so. 
At that time when the Bank of Santa Maria was put under pressure by 


$5,000,000 in 


surrounding 


therefore bhecame 


| this other organization the president of the bank was ill in the hospital, 
|} and the cashier, owing to demands due to the depression which were 


check—they | 
for | 


maid 
country 


upon him, and being one of those men who are quite common in 
banking, who sometimes sit up nights with a customer, was 
driven almost to distraction by the demands made upon him. The bank 
incidentally had borrowed and rediscounted with its correspondents and 
the Federal reserve bank about $1,000,000. Its customers were unable 
to sell their beans and barley. At that time, in order to coerce this 
institution into selling out, this large branch-banking organization—— 

Mr. Drum. Why don't you give the name? 

Mr. WHivrPLe. Very well. I will be glad to make it a part of the 
record. The coercive institution was the Bank of Italy. At that time 
the Bank of Italy sent a man into the country soliciting the business of 
the Bank of Santa Maria. It even went so far as to buy up between 
$60,000 and $80,000 savings deposits, held them three months, and pre 
sented them all at one time, about the middle of July, 1921, a time 
when there was the greatest demand for money in the community. 

Shortly after that a vice president of the Bank of Italy, Mr. McDon- 
aid—not this one [referring to Mr. McDonnell]—— 

Mr. WINGo, Presented the accounts for collection? 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Yes, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes more as I do not expect to take any time 
in the debate on the report proper and may not be permitted 
time in the subsequent proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO (reading)— 


Mr, Winco. What happened then? 

Mr. WuirPPLe. They presented them to the Bank of Santa Maria for 
payment. The bank, fortunately, was able to meet the demand and paid 
with a smile. But shortly after that, three or four days, the vice presi 
dent, Mr. McDonald, of the Bank of Italy, came around and asked the 
cashier of the institution, ‘‘ How did you like the crack we gave you? 
We are going to give you another one.” The heads of the institution 
in desperation went down to the Pacific-Southwest in Los Angeles and 
saw Mr. Stern, the former superintendent of banks and now the execu- 
tive vice president of the Pacific-Southwest, and offered to sell the 
Bank of Santa Maria to the Pacific-Southwest at its own price and on 
its own terms. Mr, Stern so testified last fall before the Federal 
Reserve Board. He told them they were not ready at that time to take 
over any institutions, and that they could not take them over. Three 
months later the cashier and president of the Bank of Santa Maria went 
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again to Los Angeles, saw Mr, Stern and his associates, and repeated 
the offer, and it was accepted. That wag the first unit institution the 
Pacific-Southwest took over. It went into the branch-banking business 
from that time on 

Mr. Winco, Are there no statutes covering that kind of situation in 
your State? 

Mr. WuHiprLe. I am not aware of any. 

Mr. Winao. And no criminal proceedings grew out of that trans- 
action? 

Mr. Wuipreie, No criminal proceedings grew out of it that I know of. 

I rather think that there are other cases of similar kind in California 
banking circles, but perhaps not as flagrant as that. I am quite sure 
that if we unit bankers had at our disposal the files of the superin- 
tendent of banks of California, such as the attorney for the superin 
tendent of banks here has, possibly we might be able to get out other 
of coercion which he has knowledge of. 1 base that statement on 
Mr. Oliver's own statement before the California Bankers’ Association 
in Del Monte, in which he stated there were a great many 
things which the branch bankers had done which they ought not to 


have 


cas 


meeting 


done 


Finally they had to sell out for a song to a competitor. That 
is the thing against which I am protesting, Mr. Speaker. That 
is the evil of the proposal that the gentleman from Penn- 


sylv¥ania [Mr. Mcl’appen] is going to propose here, which em- 
bodies the evil of the Senate amendment.’ 

The philosophy of the House bill is that in order to have 
certain restrictions upon the spread of branch banking we will 
authorize branches only in those States where now under State 
laws the national banks bave to meet the competition of State 
banks with branch banks, but in return for authorizing that 
we say we must have a check upon the further spread of branch 
banking. This was the philosophy of the House bill. 

When we go to the Senate they not only wipe out practically 
every restriction we have made, but when they get into confer- 
ence they go even further than that. They go further, and 
they put a club in the hands of branch bankers that will coerce 
the legislatures of the States in spreading this evil which one of 
the objects of the bill was to check. Do you want to do that? 
I have done my duty and I do not care what you do. 

This does not affect Arkansas. I can take care of the situa- 
tion in Arkansas, because we are against branch banking. If 
the provisions of the Senate bill or the provisions that will be 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania are accepted, the 
State bankers and the national bankers who are in favor of 
branch banking will get together and urge the further spread 
of branch banking. 

But, gentlemen, my sole desire is to represent this House. 
I hope no point of order will be made. I am ready to vote on 
the question. I want this House to say by its vote to-day 
whether or not you are standing against branch banking and 
standing for the McFadden bill as it passed the House, or I 
want you to Say you are willing to surrender and accept the 
Senate bill. 

Let us not go back to conference and have the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania tell the conferees that the House did not 
have a chance to vote on the proposition. If a point of order is 
sustained, I challenge the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
bring about a parliamentary situation that will give the indi- 
vidual Members of this House the right to vote their sentiments 
to-day, and I as one of the conferees will accept that vote as a 
binding instruction upon me when we go back to conference. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman's position with respect 
to branch banking, I think, is well understood. Notwithstand- 
ing that, IT would like to ask the gentleman what his view is 
with regard to this new restriction which is presented respect- 
ing the limit of population of cities in which branch banks 
may be established, increasing it from 35,000 population up to 
100,000 population? 

Mr. WINGO. I will be frank with the gentleman as I have 
always been frank with the House. The Senate bill and the 
House bill both put the dividing line at 25,000. That was not 
in conference. When you bring it in, as they have brought it 
in, I think possibly it may be subject to a point of order. 
I think I could reshape Senate amendment No. 26 and make it 
in order, but as one who is opposed to branch banking, if 
you are going to have it spread under the other provisions of 
the bill, I would like to have it restricted as best we can, but 
I do not think it is fair te the House and to those who do not 
believe in that proposition to violate the wishes of the House 
as expressed and the wishes of the Senate as expressed in 
both bills with respect to the 25,000 provision, Let me show 
you how that will work out. The branch bankers are per- 
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fectly willing to have that provision, but I think the 100,000 
proposition has nothing to do really with the principle of the 
matter, although I can understand how gentlemen are oppose 
to it. There are, however, other reasons why they should be 
opposed to it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentleman will yield further, 
if it is fair and if it is proper to establish the principle that 
branch banking shall be restricted to the limits of cities, is 
there any reason why the smaller cities or the cities between 
25,000 and 100,000 should not have this privilege as well as 
cities of over 100,000? 

Mr. WINGO. I candidly admit that if I believed in branch 
banking I would say, “If you are going to give this benefit, 
if it is a benefit, to any place, why should you not give it to 
all of them?” 

I do not believe this House believes in making the re- 
striction other than as provided in the House bill as well as 
the Senate bill, limiting it to cities of 25,000. I am willing to 
obey your orders upon that. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask the gentleman further, are 
we to have any opportunity, as the gentleman understands 


| the procedure, to vote upon the proposition I have raised here? 


Mr. WINGO. I will be frank with the gentleman; if I can 
get to the point where I can move to strike it out, I will not 
only move to strike out this provision (d), but I will move 
to strike out at least two other provisions that will take 
care of the matter that the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Including provision (e)? 

Mr. WINGO. I think I know what the gentleman from 
New York has in mind. Let me show you what they do under 
this provision with respect to contiguous territory or metro- 
politan area, You will remember the House bill was ta confine 
it strictly to the cities. As an illustration, we will take 
Yonkers. Yonkers is a city, but it is contiguous to New York 
City, and Yonkers has over 100,000. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. About 115,000. 

Mr. WINGO. All right; under the Senate provisions and 
under the compromise which they have here the banks of New 
York ean put branches over in Yonkers. Under the compromise 
they are going to offer they limit the number of branches that 
can be put in the city proper, but when you get beyond the 
city there is no restriction other than approval by the comp- 
troller, and the sky is the limit. The tiger in the big city 
can eat the cat in Yonkers, and the Yonkers cat can eat the 
mouse in Mount Vernon. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentleman will yield further, 
this is a double-barrel proposition—the Yonkers banks are 
afraid that the New York City banks will come to Yonkers, 
and the banks of the rural territory are afraid the Yonkers 
banks are coming to their territory. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that these limitations only apply to those States 
that hereafter adopt branch banking. It does not apply to the 
city of New York, where they already have it. They can have 
as many branch banks as they are able to have. 

Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman will find that he is 
mistaken in the Senate amendment. I thought the same thing 
as the gentleman does, but every time I read the proposition I 
find a new nigger in the woodpile. 

The House passed this bill almost unanimously, and now 
those in favor of branch banking are going to ask you to be- 
tray the House and fiy in the face of the unanimous indorse- 
ment of the American Bankers’ Association. They have ad- 
mitted that it is their purpose to spread this over the whole 
United States, the evil of branch banking. Gentlemen, I chal- 
lenge you again to vote, and let me say to you that you can 
not dodge the situation. You may think the question is settled, 
but the independent bankers of this Nation will be aroused. 
Monopoly of credit will enable those who desire and have the 
capital and credit necessary to drive out the independent drug 
stores, the independent factories, and independent groceries, 
as well as the small independent banker, and then these inde- 
pendent concerns will join forces and call to account these 
men who have deserted them and gone over to this branch- 
banking monopoly. [Applause.] 

AMENDMENTS TO BANKING LAWS 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on H. R. 2, the national branch banking Dill, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 





a ed 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I desire to make a point of order 
to section 20, providing for a commission of three, and when 
will it be in order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the rule to be that 
if the statement is read in lieu of the report it is necessary to 
reserve points of order before the statement is read. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Then I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas reserves all 
points of order and the gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, before the statement 
is read and in view of the reservation of points of order by 
the gentleman from Kaasas, I desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. If the point of order is not sus- 
tained, I may wish to introduce a resolution rereferring this 
conference report to the conference committee with instrue- 
tions, and the question which I now ask is whether the motion 
should be made now in order to be in time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the proper time to instruct 
the conferees in case the point of order against some portion of 
the report is sustained and the House should agree to send 
the bill back to conference is at that time—before the appoint- 
ment of the conferees and after the decision is made to send it 
back. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. All I had in mind was that I 
should not lose my rights in the matter in case the Chair should 
not sustain the points of order. 

The SPEAKER. In ease the Chair should not sustain the 
point of order, there would—— 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I mean on my motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, In that case the Chair thinks the gentleman 
would be in order to move to recommit the report before final 
action was taken upon the conference report. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, so that 
we may know how we are proceeding. Did I understand the 
Chair to take the position that in the event the point of order 
which is made should be sustained no further action would be 
possible? 

The SPEAKER. No. If the point of order should be sus- 
tained, then the entire report is out of order, and it would be 
necessary to recommit, to send the bill back to conference. 

Mr. WINGO. The House could then take such action as it 
wished, subject to the general rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. If the House should decide to send the bill 
back to conference, it would then be in order, before the appoint- 
ment of the conferees, to instruct the conferees at that time. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that the statement be read in lieu of the reports? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will read the 
statement. 

The Clerk read the statement of the conferees. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the con- 
solidation of national banking associations,” approved Novem- 
ber 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5137, 
section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 
5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as 
amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; and to amend sec- 
tion 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes,” having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 13, 
14, 15, 16, and 35. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 27, 29, 31, 32, 34, and 89, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Insert 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment; 
and on page 5 of the House bill, lines 23, 24, and 25, strike out 
“the approval of this act, or from the date of its organization 
if organized after such date of approval” and insert “its 
organization (whether organized before or after this section 
as amended takes effect)”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 


} and agree to the sume with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “and in the branch or branches, if any, retained oi 
established and operated by it in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 5155 of the Revised Statutes, as amended”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the nmendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
und agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On 
page 7 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 23, after 
“act,” insert a comma and “as amended” and a comma; and 
on page 8 of the Senate engrossed amendments, lines 15 and 16, 
strike out “of the approval of this act” and insert “ this sec- 
tion as amended takes effect”; and on page 8 of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, line 22, strike out “of the approval of 
this act” and insert “this section as amended takes effect 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate 
amendment; and on page 24 of the House bill, line 4, strike 
out “paragraph 2 thereof" and insert in lieu thereof “as 
amended”; and on page 17 of the House bill, line 20, after 
“act,” insert a comma and “as amended” and a eomma: and 
on page 21 of the House bill, line 17, after “act,” insert a 
comma and “as amended”; and on page 21 of the House bill, 
line 21, after “ Statutes,” insert a comma and “as amended”: 
and on page 21 of the House bill, line 23, after “act,” insert a 
comma and “as amended” and a comma; and on page 25 of 


the House bill, line 4, after “act,” insert a comma and “as 
amended” and a comma; and on page 26 of the House bill, 
line 1, after “ States,” insert a comma and “as amended”: and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 10 
of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 12, strike out “18” 
and insert 17"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 11 
of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 4, strike out “19” 
and insert “18”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert: 

“Sec. 19. That subdivision 2 of the fourth paragraph of 
section 4 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*Second. To have succession for a period terminating 50 
years after the expiration of its original franchise unless it is 
sooner dissolved by act of Congress or its franchise becomes 
forfeited for violation of law.’ ” 

“Sec. 20. There is hereby created a joint special committee 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as the ‘ joint commit- 
tee’) to consist of three members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House of Representatives, to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and three 
members of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
Senate, to be appointed by the President of the Senate, to 
make an inquiry into the prices of commodities in the United 
States as affected, since the year 1914, if at all, by the Federal 
banking laws. The joint committee is authorized to appoint 
and fix the compensation of such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, to hold such hearings and to sit and act at 
such places and times during the sessions and recesses of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such 
testimony, to have such printing and binding done, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services in reporting such hearings shall not be in 
excess of 25 cents per hundred words. Subpecenas for witnesses 
shall be issued upon the request of the joint committee, or any 
member thereof, under the signature of either the Speaker 
of the House or the President of the Senate, and the Sergeant 
at Arms of either the Senate or the House is hereby authorized 
and directed to serve all such subpeenas and other processes. 
The members of the joint committee shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to that received for their services as 
Members of Congress; but they shall be reimbursed for travel, 
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subsistence, and other necessary expenses Incurred by them in 
the performance of the duties vested in the joint committee. 
The expenses of the joint committee shall not exeeed $2,000 
and shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the 
Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representiutives, upon vouchers signed by the chairman. The 
joint committee shall report to their respective Houses from 
time to time the results of its Inquiries, together with such 
recommendations as it may deem advisable” and a period. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of the bill and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to further amend 
the national banking laws and the Federal reserve act, and for 
other purposes”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendment 
numbered 26, 

Louis T. McFappen, 
Epwarp J. KING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


tro. P. McLEAN, 
Water EB. Epes, 
CarTEeR GLASS, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2) to amend an act entitled 
“An act te provide for the consolidation of national banking 
associations,” approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 
5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, sec- 
tion 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 
as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, 
section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; and to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following written statement explaining the effect of the 
action agreed on by the conference committee and submitted in 
the accompanying conference report: 

On Nos. 8, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 
81, 32, and 34 are clerical or minor clarifying changes. 

On Nos. 1 and 11: The Senate amendments provided that a 
State bank may consolidate with a national bank in any part 
of the State if the State law permitted two State banks to 
consolidate under the same conditions. The House bill con- 
tained no simikar provision, and the House recedes, 

On Ne. 2: The House bill provided for the publication of the 
time, place, and object of meetings for the consolidation of a 
national bank with a State bank in a newspaper of general 
circulation published in the place where the national bank is 
located. The Senate amendment provided for such publication 
in addition in a legal newspaper for the publication of legal 
notices or advertisements, if any such paper has been desig- 
nated by the rules of a court in the county where the national 
bank is situated. The House recedes. 

On No. 5: The Senate amendment provides that in case of 
a consolidation of a national bank with a State bank that the 
consolidated bank should enjoy, among other property rights, 
franchises, and interests of the constituent banks, the right of 
session as trustees, executors, or in any other fiduciary ca- 
pacity. The House bill had no provision on the subject and 
the House recedes. 

On Nos. 18, 14, 15, and 16: The Senate amendments author- 
ize national banks to buy and sell investment securities. The 
House bill contained no similar provision. The Senate recedes. 

On No. 23: The Senate amendment prohibits a national bank 
from being organized in the outlying sections of a city upon 
a capitalization of $100,000 if the State law places the same 
prohibition upon the ‘State banks. The House bill contained 
no similar provision, and the House recedes. 

On No. 28: The Senate amendment provides that national 
banks might transact general business not only at the place 
specified in the organization certificate but also at such branches 
as the bank might lawfully maintain under the provisions of the 
bill. ‘The House bill contained no similar provision, and the 
House recedes with an amendment making clerical changes. 

On No. 29: The House provision relative to the establishment 
of new branches of national banks were stricken out by the 
Senate, and the House recedes. Corresponding provisions were 
included by the Senate in amendment No. 26. 

On No. 30: The House bill provided that no State member 
bank may establish new branches outside of the home city of 
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the bank except upon pain of expulsion from the Federal re- 
serve system. The Senate amendment retains this provision in 
a redrafted form, and the House recedes with an amendment 
making certain clerical changes. 

On No. 33: The House provision empowered Federal re- 
serve banks to rediscount for member banks an amount of 
eligible paper equal to the amount which a national bank 
eould lawfully discount for its customers. This is a liberaliza- 
tion of existing law under which Federal reserve banks could 
discount for any one borrower only eligible paper not exceeding 
10 per cent of the capital and surplus of the member bank. 
The Senate amendment struck out the House provision and the 
House recedes with an amendment also striking out the House 
provision, but further making certain clerical changes in mat- 
ters of citation. 

On No. 35: The Senate amendment amended the Clayton 
Act by giving the Federal Reserve Board discretionary au- 
thority to permit, if the public interest requires, a single person 
to serve as a director of not more than three banks. The House 
bill contained no such language, and the Senate recedes. 

On Nos. 36 and 37: The Senate amendments provide that na- 
tional banks may hereafter divide their stock into shares of less 
than $100 par value. The House bill contained no such lan- 
guage, and the House recedes with amendments changing the 
section numbers. 

On No. 38: The Senate amendment provides for the exten- 
sion of the existing charters of Federal reserve banks until 
such time as the charters were dissolved by act of Congress 
or forfeited for violation of law. The House bill contained 
no similar provision, and the House recedes with an amend- 
ment which provides for the extension of such charters for 
a period terminating 50 years after the expiration of the 
present charters, except in case of dissolution by act of Con- 
gress or forfeiture for violation of law, and with a further 
amendment providing for creation of a joint special commitiee 
to inquire into the prices of commodities in the United States 
as affected since the year 1914 by the Federal banking laws. 

On No. 39: The Senate amendment grants specific authority 
to the Federal Reserve Board to discontinue branch Federal 
reserve banks in order definitely to settle the question which is 
new before the Attorney General for an opinion as to whether 
the Federal Reserve Board now impliedly possesses such power. 
The House bill contained no similar provision, and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment to the title: The House recedes from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the title by the Senate with a 
further amendment which states that the bill is to be entitled 
“An act to further amend the national banking laws and the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes.” 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendment of the Senate: 

On No. 26: The House bill provided that a State bank upon 
converting into a national bank may retain only such branches 
as the State bank might have had in operation within the 
corporate limits of the city in which the bank was situated, 
with a proviso that no such branches may be retained which 
may have been established after the approval of this act in a 
State which at the time of the approval of this act did not per- 
mit branches to the State banks. 

The Senate struck out the House provisions and substituted 
new language which embraced all of the conditions under 
whieh a national bank might have branches. The Senate pro- 
vision permits the retention of all existing lawful branches; 
the retention of any branch in operation for more than 25 
years ; the retention of all now existing branches in case a State 
bank is converted into or consolidated with a national bank ; 
the establishment of new branches by national banks in certain 
cities in States which permit branch banking at the discretion 
of the Comptroller of the Currency; and the establishment of 
branches in incorporated contiguous territory to such cities at 
the discretion of the Comptroller of the Currency. The Senate 
provision further provides that no branch could be established 
or moved without the approval of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; defines the term “branch,” “State bank,” “State 
banks,” “ bank,’ and “banks”; and exempts foreign branches 
from the provisions of the section. 

Louis T. McFAppEn, 
Epwarp J. Kine, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I join in the reservation of 


the point of order. 
Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that until I make a statement? 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Certainly. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentleman | 
reserves any points of order that he may make while the gen- | 
tleman from Pennsylvania makes the statement? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the following Senate amend- | 
ments to which the House conferees agreed are unimportant, 
since they involve only typographical changes: 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 12, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 31, 32, 34. 

Amendment No. 1, to which the gentleman from Arkansas | 
[Mr. Wrneo] just referred, and amendment No. 11 involve the 
same proposition. This section as it originally passed the 
House permitted a State bank to consolidate with a national 
bank within the limits of the county. The Senate amendment 
would permit a State bank to consolidate with a national bank 
regardless of county lines if the State law permitted to State 
banks the right to consolidate under the same conditions. This 
amendment is of minor importance and is in harmony with the 
policy of this section. Everything that section 1, as thus | 
amended, permits to be done can be done indirectly if section 
1 is stricken from the bill entirely. For example, if a State 
bank in one section of a State desired to consolidate with 
a national bank in another section of the State and 
the State law permitted State banks to make such a consoli- 
dation, all that the national bank would have to do would be 
to give up its national charter and consolidate under the State 
law. The consolidated bank could then convert back into a 
national bank. In this roundabout way the same result could 
be accomplished which this section permits to be done directly. 
The insertion of the word “ State,” therefore, simply gives the 
national banking system the benefit of a more direct procedure. 
Nothing under this amendment can be accomplished which could 
not at the present time be accomplished under State laws. 

Amendment No. 2 simply provides for the publication of legal 
notices. 

Amendment No. 5 clarifies the language of the House bill as 
to the right of a consolidated bank to act as trustees, ete. 

Amendment No. 23 prevents the organization of a national 
bank in the outlying districts of a city with a capital of $100,000 | 
unless the State laws permit the State banks to do the same 
thing. 

Amendments Nos. 36 and 37 are designed to permit national 
banks to issue stock at less than $100 par value if they see fit. 

Amendment No. 38 is the amendment which renews tlfe char- 
ter of the Federal reserve banks for a term of 50 years. The 
Senate amendment provided for indeterminate charters. 

Amendment No, 39 gives the Federal Reserve Board author- 
ity to discontinue a branch of a Federal reserve bank. 

There is some doubt about their right in that respect, and the 
matter is pending before the Attorney General. The Federal 
Reserve Board is desirous of having the act clarified, and that 
is the explanation for that amendment. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WinGo] under the unani- | 
mous-consent request has explained to you in advance of the 
taking up of this conference report his views on the subject of 
the report and this bill, and in connection with the considera- 
tion which is about to be given by you to this conference re- 
port on this bill I desire to refer as briefly as possible to certain 
phases of the measure, fearing that the recent controversy over 
the Hull amendment may have blinded Members to other im- 
portant provisions of the bill. 

The general purpose of the bill is to adjust the national bank- 
ing laws to modern banking conditions in harmony with con- 
servative banking practice and without deviating from the high 
standard which has been set up in the national banking system. 
Some of the provisions of the bill extend and enlarge the powers 
of national banks, but only to the extent and in the same man- 
ner in which many State banks and trust companies have been 
operating successfully within recent years. Other sections of 
the bill affirm and regulate practices which have grown up 
under the national banking system under the exercise of inci- 
dental corporate powers. These practices are common to both 
State and national banks. Other sections of the bill relate en- 
tirely to questions of procedure and not to banking powers, 
and in this connection an attempt has been made to eliminate 
some of the red tape involved in the existing law, the declara- 
tion of a governmental policy with reference to branch banking. 

Since this bill was originally introduced there have appeared 
from time to time objections to certain provisions, but in- 
variably when these provisions were explained and analyzed 
the objections were swept aside. 

There is one group who oppose the bill as a whole because it 
has been alleged that it has been formulated without a previous 
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exhaustive, scientific study by a commission of economists and 


| bankers. This group would like to see a bill introduced which 


would have for its purpose a solution of all of the country’s 
banking problema In this connection I. would state we have 
not attempted to prepare a scientific codification of all of the 
banking laws over which the Federal Government has juris 
diction. I realize that there may be need for such a codifica- 
tion and that no doubt there are many unanswered questions of 


| banking over which the Federal Government could take juris- 


diction that are not covered in this bill. The point I do want 
to emphasize, however, is that this bill has a plain, understand- 
able purpose and it does not need a great amount of delibera- 
tion by a scientific body to understand what it proposes to do, 
beeause each section is an amendment to some particular sec- 
tion of the national bank laws or the Federal reserve law relat- 
ing to national banks. 

After a most exhaustive study by all those who realize the 
emergency that confronts the national banks, these amendments 
were decided on to the end that national banks shall have 
relief now, not at some future time, from obsolete laws that 


| impose burdensome restrictions on the functions of national 


banks. I claim no pride of authorship except that I have 
realized for the past 10 years that the national bank act was 
becoming obsolete and that some modernization was absolutely 
necessary, and after conferring with the Comptroller of the 
Currency a representative group of bankers and business men 
were assembled here in Washington in the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, where an exhaustive study of the 
national bank act and the Federal reserve act was made, taking 
inte consideration the growing competition of State banks 
operating under the laws of the 48 States, a tentative plan for 
national legislation was agreed upon. However, before this 
was put into definite shape it was submitted to the various 
experienced examiners and experts not only of the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, but also of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the governors and Federal reserve agents of the 
several Federal reserve banks, and after the opinion of promi- 
nent bankers throughout the country had been had and the 


| several recommendations of the Federal Reserve Board and the 


Comptroller of the Currency in their annual reports to Con 
gress had been analyzed and taken into consideration, the 
drawing up of the final draft of the bill was completed in 
the office of the Comptroller of the Currency. I introduced the 


| bill in the House where, after very careful consideration and 


extensive hearings, several amendments were made and the 
bill was passed on January 14, 1925, but failed of passage in 
that session of Congress owing to a filibuster in the Senate. 

At the present session the bill with some slight changes was 
reintroduced in the House and passed on February 4, 1926, and 
was then passed in an amended form in the Senate on May 
13, and sent to conference on May 25, 1926. 

Generally, the important features in this bill, outside of the 
sections that deal with the restrictions on branch banking, are 
the provisions broadening the power of national banks to make 
real-estate loans; the clarification of section 5200 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which has to do with the lending by national 


| banks on eligible paper; the permission to national banks to 


declare stock dividends; the permission, under proper restric- 
tions, to buy real estate for purposes of future expansion of its 
business without making it mandatory to use the property im- 
mediately for banking purposes; the clarification of an am- 
biguous provision of the law relating to the status of chairman 
of the board of directors and the provision that the president 
of the bank shall be a member of the board of directors but not 
necessarily chairman thereof; the provision for indeterminate 
charters for national banks; the permission for national banks 
to continue, under proper restrictions, the dealing in investment 
securities for the benefit of their patrons and customers: and 
several other sections of the bill deal with technical questions 
of banking, some of which remove archaic restrictions and re- 
peal obsolete provisions of the Jaw—all tremendously important 
to the successful operation of national banks to-day. 

In considering the question of legislation to limit branch 
banking we have to take into consideration the fact that a 
practical situation confronts us, aud in dealing with this sub- 
ject in a practical way we must consider the situation exactly 
as it exists. 

Branch banking is permitted, either by law or regulation, in 
22 States, and under rulings of three Comptrollers of the Cur- 
rency, sustained by an opinion of the Attorney General, addi- 
tional offices, mostly in cities, have been permitted to organize 
in those States which now permit branch banking. State banks 
which are operating state-wide branches have been admitted to 
membership in the Federal reserve system. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
at that point? 

Mr. McFADDEN. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman assured the House when 
he put the new section, section 5155, into the Recorp that he 
did so for the purpose of giving the House a chance to vote 
upon it. Are we to understand that the conferees on the part 
of the House have not agreed to amendment No. 26, which is 
a new section? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Tlie conference report just 
ports a disagreement on amendment No, 26. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does that mean that 
chance to vote upon it’? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I hope it does, unless the parliamentary 
situation is such that it is impossible. I hope the House will 
cooperate so that the Hlouse may have an opportunity to vote 
to-day. If the point of order which has been raised is finally 
sustained, undoubtedly, unless some motion can be made, the 
conference report as a whole will go back to the conference 
cominittee before the House has an opportunity to vote on 
this particular subject. I say to the gentleman, however, that 
Iam hoping that some plan may be devised whereby the House 
can vote upon this question to-day. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That is on amendment No. 

Mr. MceFADDEN, I can assure the gentleman of iny com- 
plete cooperation to that end. I think the House should dispose 
of this question at this time. 

Whether or not this country should have a branch-banking 
system was determined when the Federal reserve system was 
established. The development of branch banking sinee the in- 
ception of the Federal reserve system has proceeded at a rapid 
pace in those States which have permitted State banks to have 
branches, particularly in the State of California where branch 
banking has been running rampant. During this development 
the subject has been much debated and the actions and resolu- 
tions of bankers’ conventions have indicated that the further 
spread of branch banking in the United States should be 
stopped, it being considered an evil. 

This bill is a declaration of a national 
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Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
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we will have a 
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policy on branch 


banking and limits branch banking to cities of 100,000 popula. | 
This | 


tion and over in States that now permit branch banking. 
definitely limits branch banking to the 22 States which 
authorize it; but if, in the future, a State that does not 
permit branch banking, should authorize branch 
national banks would not have equal rights under the limita- 
tions of this bill with State banks, but would be restricted to 
a maximum of five branches each in cities above 1,000,000 popu- 
lation and no branches in cities under 100,000. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Theo report then does permit an exten- 
sion to all of the States of national branch banking. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Under the limitations that I have just 
stated. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. 
all the States. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
tion and over. 
city after the passage of this act which has a population under 
100,000, and I would call particular attention to those men 
who want to curb branch banking to that particular clause. I 
shall say something further about that later on. ° 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman does not want any 
misconception here IT am sure. No bill that has ever been pre- 
sented here in any form ever recognized state-wide branch 
banking. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman ts correct. 

Mr. BEEDY. No proposition now before the House recog. 
nized at any time the right of a national bank to have branches 
except in those States whose laws permit it. It does not extend 
the right into all of the States under any of the provisions, 

Mr. McFADDEN, I shall have to refuse to yield further, be- 
cause I want to go on with my statement. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman was making a statement to the 
contrary, and I was sure that he would want to be corrected on 
that. 

Mr. NELSON 
one question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. T will. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. TI would like to get the chair- 
man’s view on this question as a matter of principle. If 
branch banking is a good thing, why limit it to cities of over 
100,000? If it is a bad thing, why limit it? Where is the 
distinction? 


now 


Ilowever, it does permit an extension to 


It confines it to cities of 100,000 popula- 


of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for 


now | 


banking, | the attention of the House, particularly those Members of the 


No branch banking will be permitted in any | 
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Mr. McFADDEN. I will say in answer to that question that 
branch banking, in my judgment, is not necessary in cities of 
100,000 or less. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Because such cities are not congested. In 
this bill we have a definition of branch banking that has never 
been arrived at hefore. Under this bill branch banking in the 
big cities is permitted in response to the demand for proper 
banking service due to the fact that congestion exists, and we 
have confined it to the city in which the parent bank is located. 

In the 22 branch banking States, upon the basis of the re- 
striction of branch banking to cities having a population in 
excess of 100,000, it would be possible for national banks to 
have branches only in the following cities: 


JUNE 22 


California: Los Angeles, Oakland, and San Francisco. 
Delaware: Wilmington. 

Atlanta. 

Kentucky: Louisville. 

Louisiana: New Orleans, 

Maryland: Baltimore. — 

Massachusetts : 


Georgia: 


3oston, Cambridge, Vall 
ford, Springticld, and Worcester. 
Michigan: Detroit and Grand Rapids. 
New Jersey: Camden, Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, and Trenton. 
New York: Albany, Buffalo, New York City, Rochester, Syracuse, 
and Yonkers. 
Ohio: Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, and 
Youngstown, 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, and Scranton, 
Rhode Island: Providence. 
Memphis and Nashville. 
Virginia: Norfolk and Richmond, 
Total States, 15. 


Total cities, 44. 


River, Lowell, New Bed- 


Tennessee: 


In the following six States, there being no cities of such 
size, branch banking would be prohibited entirely : 


Arizona, Maine, North 


Wyoming. 
This bill 
located in 
House 
cities. 


Mississippi, Carolina, South Carolina, and 


absolutely confines branch banking to 44 cities 
15 States. Under the Hull provision, which the 
passed on, branch banking will be permitted in 199 


This is absolutely restricted. I want to call this to 


House who want to curb branch banking, who want to hold 
branch banking where it is to-day. 

Mr, FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The gentleman will qualify that state- 
ment, will he not, by reference to subdivision (e) which per- 
mits branch banking beyond municipalities in contiguous 
territory ? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am coming to that in a moment, which 
is the question of contiguous territory. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. As to contiguous territory there 
limit whatever as to population? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will explain that when I come 
but I want to complete this other statement. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield to me 
mere inquiry? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman evidently will take most 
of the time allowed, and I want to know if he will object to 
my having a little time by unanimous consent. The gentle- 
man knows I have been associated with this legislation from 
the beginning. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I certainly will raise no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is, if the gentleman has no time 
to vield. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I will say in addition to what I said 
a few moments ago I am hoping this matter can be brought 
before the House this afternoon and settled definitely, and I 
will cooperate to the fullest extent to see that it is properly 
presented to the House by the different members of the com- 
mittee and discussed. 

The bill in its present form legalizes membership of State 
banks in the Federal reserve system with the present existing 
branches even though they be outside the city limits, but with 
a definite prohibition against the acquisition “on and after the 
date of the passage of this act” of any additional branches 
outside the city Hmits. 

The House bill in the consolidation provision prohibited the 
consolidation or conversion into national banks of any banks 
with branches outside the city limits, notwithstanding the fact 


is no 
to it, 
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that they were organized and in existence prior to the passage 
of this act, a barrier which was plainly a discrimination against 
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to that later. 


conversion and consolidation into national banks the injustice | 


of which is readily appreciated; therefore the 
vision is logical and proper. 
mitted into the Federal reserve system with its 
branches; a State bank with branches, even though they 
state-wide, should be permitted to consolidate with a national 
bank and maintain its existing branches. Consistency demands 


this in dealing with the situation as it exists, with a definite 


Senate pro- 


Certainly if a State bank is ad- 
existing | 
be 


purpose and intention of stopping state-wide branch banking | 


exactly where it is and allowing branches within cities of 
100,000 population and over as a service, and not a continuance 
of centralized control extending state or nation wide, but con- 
fined definitely to the city where the parent bank is located. 
A State bank operating branches that is not now a member 
of the Federal reserve system because of some peculiar reason 
of its own should not be deprived in the future of membership 
in the Federal reserve system, provided it has not established 
any additional outside branches after the date of the passage 
of this act. The enactment of this bill is definite notice, how- 
ever, to such a bank that if it organizes any additional extra 
citv branches after the passage of this act, it will have to liqui- 
date such branches before it can become a member of the Fed- 
eral reserve system, This is a definite check on the extension 
of state-wide hranch banking; and, except for the branches that 
are already established outside of city limits, in cities with a 
population of less than 100,000, branch banking, in the proper 
of the term, in the Federal reserve system and the 
national banking system is forever prohibited, whether the 


sense 


State laws at the present time or in the future permit branch 


banking. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. HUDSON. I think a moment ago the gentleman in his 
statement spoke of two cities in Michigan- 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. There are three, Flint, Mich., with 146,000 
population. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Well, Michigan grows so rapidly. 
referring to the 1920 census, 

Wherein branch banking in the United States has proceeded 
up to this point uninterrupted and without restraint, and addi- 
tional offices to meet competition of State bank branches have 
been authorized and opened by national banks in -ertain cities, 
and this bill legalizes definitely their existence, it also provides 
specifically that no unlawful branches or additional offices shall 
be permitted after the passage of this act. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], who has opposed 
this legislation from the beginning, both in committee by his 
votes and on the floor of this House by his speeches and votes, 
will attempt to point out the injustice of the provisions dealing 
with conversion and consolidation of State banks with na- 
tional banks. 

Mr. WINGO, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman say that I have not fought 
for the House bill and against the Senate bill at all times? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman has voted and spoken 
against this bill every time it has been up in the House. 

Mr. WINGO. No, sir. The matter in controversy was that I 
have always stood by the House bill. The gentleman is the one 
who has been against his own bill. He has been voting for his 
bill and is against it. Does the gentleman know of a single 
day in conference where he ever stood by his bill, and has it not 
been like his speech to-day, defending the Senate bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say, in answer to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, that I have been very consistent for this meas- 
ure. The gentleman from Arkansas has been standing and in- 
sisting on one of the minor things in this bill, a provision he 
knew the Senators were unalterably opposed to, that which was 
the least important, in my judgment, of any provision in this 
bill. I have fought consistently to get this important banking 
measure enacted. The gentleman from Arkansas is in a very 
consistent position in opposing the measure to-day. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BEEDY. In referring to that provision which he con- 
siders of least importance, is he not referring to the Hull 
amendment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am. 

Mr. BEEDY. Which the Comptroller of the Currency says 
ought not to be here, which the Secretary of the Treasury says 
ought not to be here, which the Federal Reserve Board says 
ought not to be in the bill? 
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Mr. McFADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, I will come 


Mr. WINGO. Is the gentleman authorized to speak for the 
comptroller? He told me he was out of the fight. 

Mr. BEEDY. He is out of the fight, but he will answer ques- 
tions honestly when they are propounded to him, 

Mr. McFADDEN, While you have already given this right 
of membership in the Federal reserve system, he would di prive 
the banks of membership in the national banking system. 
Why, I do not know. His argument is inconsistent unless you 
construe his evident and consistent opposition to the Federal 
reserve law and any amendments thereto, 

It seems to me that it would tend to improvement in our 
banking system if all State member banks in the Federal 
reserve system would nationalize their banks. It would insure 
better supervision of banking and better and more uniform 
examination, and it would mean national supervision instead 
of politically controlled State supervision. If the gentleman 
from Arkansas and others who think as he does prefer the 
State supervision of banks to that of national supervision, they 
are quite consistent in their opposition to this provision. 

1 would like again to emphasize the fact, particularly for the 
benefit of the gentleman from Arkansas and those who think 
as he does, that this bill is a definite limitation on branch bank- 


IN¢ 


| ing and confines branch banking in the future to the cities in 


which the parent bank is located, and these cities must have 
a population of 100,000 or more, and under these circumstances 
only in those States where the laws of the State permit branch 
banking. 

Another provision in this bill to which the gentleman from 
Arkansas is particularly opposed, and in this he is also quite 
uniform, because when the Federal reserve act was under con- 
sideration by the Congress in 1912 he consistently fought the 
enactment of the law and the various provisions therein, he 
now is opposing the proposed extension of the charter of the 
Federal reserve system which expires by limitation in 1934. 
Inasmuch as the House has already given the right to national 
banks for indeterminate charters, subject at all times to the 
will of Congress and to the operation of the laws relating to 
liquidation and insolvency, it would have been right and proper 
that the same provision be inserted for the continuance of the 
charter rights of the Wederal reserve system. To say that 
this provision of the law grants a right to existence in per- 
petuity is not true, and many in opposition have looked with 
suspicion upon the effort to give national banks and the Fed- 
eral reserve system perpetual life. The effect of this provision, 
stated plainly, would have been that national banks and the 
Federal reserve system might continue to operate for an in- 
definite period, provided they behaved themselves and obeyed 
the law. The people of the United States have the right to 
know at this time that the charter rights of the Federal reserve 
system are to be continued beyond the present expiration date, 
and if this 50-year renewal provision, which is part of the 
“compromise,” should be stricken from this bill, as some gen- 
tlemen would like to see done, no end of harm might be 
eaused not only in the United States but throughout the world, 
as the Federal reserve system is the steadying and stabilizing 
influence of the gold standard of the world. If any uncertainty 
should arise at this moment as regards the continuance of the 
future operations of the Federal reserve system, it might so 
unsettle business conditions in the country as to cause a panic. 
If there is anything needed at this time, it is to know that our 
financial system is on a firm and steady foundation, and there 
should not be any question as to retaining this provision in the 
bill now that it has been inserted as a part of the bill. 

Otherwise it will be notice that Congress questions the ad- 
visability of permitting the system to continue in business. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Why is it necessary to have that in this 
bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that the busi- 
ness interests of the country are entitled to know whether or 
not this charter is to be renewed. It is true the charter does 
not expire for eight years yet, but we should not allow it to 
come up to too short a time before the extension is granted. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Can not Congress enact that clause sepa- 
rately from this bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It could. But it is in the bill. I was in 
favor of that. But if this Congress turns it down to-day it is 
notice that Congress questions the advisability of the renewal 
of the charter. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McFADDEN, 


Yes. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
to announce that here 
Mr. McFADDEN. I think it would be dangerous and believe 
you inen should know it, particularly those of you who are try- 
ing to defeat this bill. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. That would be the natural action of the 
House on a bill containing a great many features. 


Does the gentleman think it dangerous 


THE ALLED HUP,L 


Mr. McFADDEN. Now, as to the so-called amendments, as I 
have previously stated, the main purpose of this bill is to grant 
more privileges to national banks, in order that they may be on 
a fair footing with their competitors, the State banks. This 
fair footing is necessary in order that national banks may not 
feel constrained to surrender their national charters and accept 
charters from their States. National banks are compelled to 
belong to the Federal reserve system while membership is op- 
tional with State banks, and therefore comparatively few State 
banks belong to the Federal reserve system. It follows that a 


Su-« 


AMENDMENTS 


diminution in the number of national banks will mean a weak-. 


ening of the Federal reserve system, and as that system is the 
Nation's preventive of panics it follows that it is to the Nation's 
interests to see to it that national banks remain national banks. 
For that purpose more privileges for national banks are neces- 
sary. That is exactly what this bill is for. 

Among the privileges which it provides is the privilege to 
open branches within a bank's home city. If the city has a 
population of 100,000 or more and if the bank is situated in a 
State in which State banks are allowed branch privileges, the 
Hiouse bill with the Hull amendments would grant this privi- 
lege only to those national banks which are situated in States 
where State banks now have branch privileges. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes, 

Mr. FULMER. In South Carolina the national banks could 
not have branch banks because of the size of the cities in 
which they are located. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is true. Your State does not ex- 
pressly permit branch banking, but recognizes their existence. 

Mr. FULMER. Still we have State banks with branches 
which could become members of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think some of those banks are members 
of the Federal reserve system to-day. 

Mr. FULMER. What are you going to do when they come 
to Congress and ask you to amend the bill so as to allow 
them to be placed in a position to compete with State banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN,. I have already stated that those State 
banks that are already in existence will not be interfered with. 
National banks will not be permitted to haye branches because 
you have no city with a population of 100,000. 


Mr. FULMER. But those banks can not engage in branch 
banking. 
Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is making a good branch- 


banking argument. 

Mr. FULMER. I am opposed to branch banking. This is 
simply an opening wedge for the extension of branch banking. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is inconsistent and is mak- 
ing a good branch-banking argument. 

To-day, since this compromise has been presented, I find a 
situation which is hard to explain. The gentlemen who are 
sponsors for the so-called Hull amendments have repeatedly 
said that they are opposed to branch banking. They should 
cousider that the Hull amendments would permit branch banks 
to operate over a much wider territory than this bill would do. 

But what do we find? We find, to-day, Congress deluged 
with petitions from banks in cities under a hundred thousand 
population asking permission to engage in branch banking. 
Now, because they want to have branch banking in their 
cities, these gentlemen have changed their minds. It seems 
now they want branch banks. 

Mr. FULMER. You are mistaken so far as South Carolina 
is concerned. In South Carolina they do not want branch 
banking. If the gentleman would really stop the practice he 
would not try to force State banks into the system. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is it not true that the House passed 
a bill fixing a limit of 25,000 population? Was not that the 
proposition ? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It limited branch banking to 99 cities. 
This contines it to 44 cities and confines all to cities of 100,00Q 
population. To answer the gentleman from South Carolina, 
we do not force State banks into the Federal reserve system, 
they go in of their own volition. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Did not the bill originally pass in 
that form? 


Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. How does it come that the conferees 
come in now with an entirely new proposition providing for a 
limit of population to a hundred thousand? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Simply because the proposition was 
worked out in conference and this compromise submitted in 
response to the demand made for a restricted branch-banking 
measure, 

Mr. ,.WAINWRIGHT. 
yield again? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I am wondering whether that conces- 
sion or compromise agreement was necessary when there 
Was no disagreement between the two Houses on that point. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEEDY. Unless I greatly misunderstand what trans- 
pired in the colloquy between my friend from South Carolina 
(Mr. FuLMeER] and the gentleman on the floor in preparing this 
statement to go into the Recorp, which I think ought not to be 
permitted; if I am wrong, the gentleman will correct me. I 
understood the gentleman from South Carolina to propound this 
question: “Could State banks in my State with branch banks 
go into the Federal system?” The fact is they may not. They 
must forfeit their branches if they want to go into the system 
under the original terms of this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is plainly in error. 

Mr. BEEDY. I ask the chairman to correét me if I am 
wrong. The original McFadden bill permitted member banks 
that are already in the system to retain their branches, but if a 
State bank wants to come into the system subsequently it must 
forego all of its branches outside of cities. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is quite correct. 

Mr. FULMER. Does the gentleman mean that if this bill is 
passed they could not come into the system? 

Mr. BEEDY. They can not come into the system. 
antibranch banking bill. 

Mr. FULMER. In other words, if they want to come into 
the system after this bill is passed they will have to nationalize, 
and then they can bring their branches in with them? 

Mr. BEEDY. No; they can not bring their branches in with 
them. It is an antibranch banking bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I ean not yield further, because I want 
to complete my statement. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am sure the gentleman wanted that matter 
correctly understood. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. The Senate 
eliminated these amendments so that national banks would 
have the branch privilege if at any future time their States 
shoald permit branch banking. Now, the argument in favor 
of the Hull amendments is that if the bill is passed in the 
Senate form national banks may agitate for the passage of 
branch banking laws in their States in order that they may be 
permitted to open branches, whereas if the bill is passed with 
the Hull amendments national banks not only will not agitate 
for branch banking laws in their States but will oppose such 
laws in order to keep State banks from having a privilege 
which the Hull amendments deny them. This is the sum and 
substance of the Hull amendments. The boiled-down argu- 
ment, therefore, in favor of the Hull amendments is that it 
will insure the cooperation of the national banks with the 
State banks in those States that do not now permit branch 
banking against the modification or change of their laws to 
permit branch banking. The folly of this argument, however, 
is readily discernible. 

National banks are created and exist under a national law 
and State laws or authorities have no supervision whatsoever 
over them. Their influence, then, so far as their existence and 
operations is concerned in the States, is negative, and the na- 
tional banks never have in any State attempted to dictate the 
kind of laws that should govern the operation of State banks; 
and further, under the provisions of this act, limiting branch 
operations to cities of 100,000 population or more, branch bank- 
ing would not exist in the six States heretofore mentioned. 

In the 27, at present, antibranch-banking States, even though 
they should subsequently enact branch-banking legislation, un- 
der the restrictions to cities of 100,000 population, it would be 
possible for national banks to have branches in the following 
States only: ; 


Alabama: Birmingham, 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, Hartford, and New Haven. 
Illinois: Chicago. 

Indiana: Indianapolis, 

Iowa: Des Moines. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Kansas: Kansas City. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Missouri: St, Louis and Kansas City. 
Nebraska : Omaha, 

Oregon: Portland. 

Texas: Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, and San Antonio, 
Utah: Salt Lake City. 

Washington: Seattle and Spokane, 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee. 

Total States, 15. 

Total cities, 2: 


> 
ave 


Therefore, it is plainly discernible how little of real benefit 
the inclusion of the Hull amendments are in this bill, for the 
reason that there are no cities having a population above 100,000 
situated in the following States: Arkausas, Florida, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia. 

Furthermore, contrasting the influence of national banks on 
State legislation in cooperation with State banks, it might be 
argued with equal force that State banks, being the sole crea- 
tion of the States, realizing that national banks by the passage 
of this act with the Hull amendments had thus been prohibited 
for all time from having any branches in their State, might 
think the time propitious and opportune to seek a change in 
their banking laws giving branch-banking rights to State banks, 
thus being relieved of any possibility of competition in this field 
of national banks because of the protection afforded in the 
passage of this bill and the Hull amendments. 

The restriction of branch banking to cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over is a restriction that was not contemplated by the 
proponents of the Hull amendments at the time they were 
adopted at a meeting of the American Bankers’ Association in 
Chicago. 


The main purpose of the Hull amendments was to stop the 


further spread of branch banking, and the Hull amendments | 


were arrived at as the vehicle of agreement. It is fortunate, 
indeed, that in the conference between the two Houses, in ad- 
justing the differences on this bill, we have arrived at a far 
more restrictive plan than is embodied in the Hull amendments. 
Whereas the bill with the Hull amendments 
branch banking in 199 cities in 22 States which now permit 
branch banking, the bill with the present provision will reduce 
it to 44 cities in 15 States which now permit branch banking, 
If you include the possibility of branch banking being permit- 
ted in the 26 States that do not now permit it, you must under 
the House bill increase the 199 cities by 118 cities, making a 
total of 317 cities in 48 States in which branches would be pos- 


sible, whereas under the compromise provision of the bill as | 


applied to these antibranch-banking States you would only in- 
crease it 28 cities, making a total of 67 cities, and confine it to 
15 additional States. This is the kind of restriction that the 
antibranch bankers of the country desire. 

It is what they have attempted to say to you in the various 
letters and telegrams which they have sent in to the Members, 
and in the interviews which they have had with them here so 
often, largely the result of an engineered propaganda by a paid 
emissary. I believe I would be perfectly safe in saying that 
with but very few exceptions were each of the country banks 
who have been so persistent in asking Members here to vote for 
the Hull amendments made aware of this provision limiting 
branch banking to cities of 100,000 population or more, they 
would be unanimously for this provision and would discontinue 
their support of the so-called Hull amendments. 

The other day when this measure was sent to conference, in 
response to interrogations by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Hutt] and other gentlemen who are interested in further re- 
stricting branch banking, I gave the assurances to the House 
that before abandonment or compromise plan was agreed upon 
in conference such plan would be submitted to the House for 
approval or disapproval. The plan is now before you, and I 
am going to ask all of those who are against a further exten- 
sion of branch banking in the United States to vote for this 
compromise plan. It is a better plan than would have been 
procured had the Hull amendments been agreed to. 

The failure of passage of a banking bill at this time would, 
in my judgment, be general notice to the country that the Con- 
gress did not propose to deal with the branch-banking situation 
and would be general notice to those who wanted to engage 
further in branch banking to proceed without interruption, No 
legislation at this session means that we have adopted the 
branch-banking system in the United States, and it is the death 
knell to the national-banking system and means that the Federal 


would permit | 
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who are voluntary members of the Federal reserve system, and 
the future operation and control of the system will be largely 
under the supervision and control of the laws of the 48 States 
whose destinies are presided over and influenced by political 
control. 

I beg of you, gentlemen, to consider your vote seriously on 
this proposal, as it determines whether or not there shall be 
banking legislation at the present session of Congress. 

I am sending to the Clerk’s desk to be read a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, a letter from the Federal Reserve 
Board, and one from the Comptroller of the Currency in regard 
to the Hull amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
letters. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THe SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, June 4, 1926. 
Hon. L. T. McFappen, 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 

House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: I have your letter of June 1, asking my 
opinion as to the merits of the so-called Hull amendments to the 
national bank bill (H. R. 2). In reply I wish to state that it is my 


belief that the Hull amendments should be eliminated from the bill. 
I concur in the report already made to you by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Comptroller of the Currency on this subject. 
Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 2, 1938. 
Hon. L. T. McFappen, . 
Chairman Committee on Ranking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of June 1, in which you inform me that the only serious obstacle to the 
enactment of the bank bill (H. R. is a disagreement 
Ilouse and Senate conferees over the so-called Hull amendments 
with reference to which you ask my opinion and recommendation 

As I understand it, the bill without the Hull amendments, and in the 
form in which it passed both the House and the Senate, would have 
the effect of denying both to national and State member banks of the 
Federal reserve system in every State the right to establish 
outside of the home city of the parent bank. The Hull amendments 
are, therefore, not involved in this question of the restriction of State- 
wide branch banking, and I take it there is no disagreement between 
the House and the Senate on this point. 

In addition to the foregoing restrictions on what may be termed 
“branch banking” proper, the bill without the Hull amendments, and in 
the form in which it passed both the House and the Senate, further 
denies to national banks the right to have home city branches in any 
State which denies that right to the State banks. 

The immediate effect of the bill, therefore, regardless of the Hull 
amendments, would be to prohibit in every State the further spread 
of state-wide branch banking within the Federal reserve system and, 
in addition, to prohibit national banks from having branches in the 
26 nonbranch banking States. 

The Hull amendments would add a third restriction 
deny both to national and to State member banks the future 
to have home city branches in any of the 26 nonbranch 
States which may hereafter permit home city branch 
such an event only nonmember State banks could 
branches. 

Neither my predecessor in office, Mr. Dawes, nor I have heretofore 
made any recommendations to Congress with reference to the Hull 
amendments. In my opinion they are not of sufficient importance to 
cause a serious controversy. I should regard it no less than a calamity 
to our banking system if this important bank bill Is made to suffer 
defeat on account of an insistence upon the enactment of the Hull 
amendments. 

Yours very respectfully, 
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J. W. McInrosu, Comptrolier. 


FeperaL Reserve Boarp, 
Washington, June 3, 1926. 
Hon. L. T. McFappen, 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
McFappeNn: In answer to your letter of June 1, asking 


Dear Mr. 


reserve system will be controlled by the State bank members | for an expression of opinion from the Federal Reserve Board on the 
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amendments to H. R. 2, 
the opinion that the 
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so-called Hull 
Bay that it is of 
eliminated 

Very 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to take up 
much more time of the House, but inasmuch as reference was 
made by the gentleman from Arkansas |Mr. WINGo] to the 
position of the late Comptroller of the Currency, Henry M. 
Dawes, | am going to insert in the Recorp a communication 
from him covering his activities in connection with the secur- 
ing of the passage of this particular legislation. I am also 
going to ask unanimous consent to introduce in the Recorp a 
letter from the National Association of Credit Men asking for 
the passage of this bill; also a letter from the National Legis- 
lative and Information Bureau, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Order of Railway Conductors, and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; also a letter from the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States: 


the board has directed me to 
Hiull amendments should be 
EpMuUND PLatTr, Vice Governor. 


truly yours, 


CoLuMBUS, Ono, June 2, 1926. 
Dean Mt 
the louse in 


McPappen : 
connection 


I have read with some interest the debates in 

with the Hull amendment, particularly Mr. 
HULL'S In view of the fact that the implication was made 
that the comptroller's office was responsible for the principle suggested 
in this amendment, I should like to state to you the facts, so far as the 
connection I had with it as comptroller is concerned. 

Mr. Roy O. West, one of the eminent attorneys of Chicago and a per- 
sonal friend, called at my office and made the statement that he and a 
group of bankers who were clients of his were opposed to the McFadden 
bill. Coming from Chicago, I was acquainted somewhat with the local 
situation and am of the opinion that the group for whom he spoke were 
bankers located in the outlying districts of Chicago, It was also my 
opinion that the views which he expressed were not, as a matter of 
fact, the views of the majority of the outlying banks, or at least a 
majority of these outlying banks were not disposed to take the aggres- 
sive and extreme position which he expressed. Even though I believed, 
from personal knowledge and contact, that Mr. West spoke for only a 
minority of a single class of bankers in Chicago, his personal standing 
and that o% his clients was such that I felt it was not only a duty but 
a pleasure to be of such assistance as I could to him, 

Mr. West stated, in substance, that he and his friends felt that the 
McFadden bill should not pass as it then stood, their fear being that if 
it were passed the national banks, which, he felt, had always been 
opposed to the establishment of branches even within the limits of a 
single municipality, would combine with the State banks and go to the 
State legislature to secure permissive legislation along this line. He 
believed that his associates would combat the bill unless a provision was 
inserted that in case of liberalized laws in this respect the national 
banks should be excluded from participation, but State bank members of 
the Federal reserve system should be allowed to conform, I explained 
to him the futility of expecting any legislative body to agree to write 
plainly into the law a discriminatory provision of this kind, even if they 
approved of the principle of the relatively minor discrimination which 
would permit an existing situation in a number of States and deny it 
to others when the same conditions developed in them, 

As I remember it, he eventually conceded the point, and agreed 
that any legislation designed to cover future conditions should apply 
equally to national and State member banks. This is the principle 
of the Hull amendment as it was finally presented. Mr. West asked 
Mr. Collins and me to put the proposal in legislative form, which we 
did. He then asked me if I would present the matter to you with my 
favorable recommendation, which I declined to do, as my interests 
in the branch-banking feature of the bill, as you know, were entirely 
due to two general theories: 


comments 


First, that the principle of absentee control over local finance was 
involved in the establishment of branches in one community by bankers 
who had their headquarters and residence in another. To my mind, 
this principle involves the certainty of concentrated control and the 
destruction of community independence. It has, however, nothing 
whatever to do with the question of the handling of local facilities, 
such as the establishment of different officers of a bank in the same 
town. 

Second, we are faced with the necessity of restoring equality of 
opportunity as between the national and State banks within the Fed- 
eral reserve system, or being reconciled to a system composed only of 
State banks with a voluntary membership and no Federal control. 
On account of traffic conditions and changes in the development of 
some of the larger cities State laws permit State banks to establish 
branches in outlying districts and the national banks can not exfst 
within these cities without the same facilities. The absentee principle 
is not involved in any way. This has resulted in a situation where, 
as you know, some of our large cities are left with only a bare repre- 
sentation of national banks, and, in my opinion, the ultimate extinction 
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of the whole system is threatened. I do not believe that, in permitting 
a bank to add to the convenience of its patrons while confining its 
operations rigidly to one town, any compromise is made with the 
principles of real branch or absentee banking, to which I am opposed 
in every form. 

The Hull amendment does not seem to me to have anything to do 
with the basic principles which are involved in the McFadden bill, 
Real branch banking will not be permitted, either with or without this 
amendment. It is a confusion of terms to apply interstate banking or 
the form of banking which is practiced in Canada to additional facil 
ities of a bank which are all confined to the limits of a single munici 
pality. Inferentially, the Hull amendment recognizes this distinction 
and merely limits the time at which it must be applied to the present. 
I could not bring myself to an indorsement of the amendment because 
it seems to me to be based on a principle opposed to the fundamental 
idea of the bill, viz, that the facilities of local banking should be 
regulated by the local authorities and that the Federal Government 
should not attempt to interfere with the desires of a community unless 
or until a principle was involved which would be prejudicial to the 
interests of the Federal instrumentalities, the national banks, and the 
Federal reserve system, In my opinion, a state-wide branch-banking 
system would have this effect, as well as being opposed to public 
policy. 

After innumerable conferences with bankers from all sections of the 
United States, I remember only one or two cases in which bankers 
who had thoroughly studied and understood the Hull amendment at- 
tached very much importance to it. The feeling against genuine branch 
banking in the United States is, in my opinion, very widespread, and 
in some way the impression has been conveyed that this principle is 
involved in the Hull amendment. 

I would like, therefore, to make it clear to you, since my name has 
been used in the debate, that the comptroller’s office under my admin- 
istration was not responsible in any degree for the Hull amendment, 
and never gave it its indorsement, 

I am sorry if you do not agree with me, but I feel that the matter 
of the Hull amendment is one which involves adjustments to future 
conditions, whereas the substance of the McFadden bill is to meet an 
imminent peril. If it is not possible at this moment to agree as to 
how future developments should be met, I see no reason why a vitally 
important piece of legislation should be killed. If the proponents of 
the Hull amendment are determined it should be enacted into law, why 
not do it at the next session? If those opposed to it are equally rigid 
and convinced of the justice and popularity of their cause, I see no 
reason why they should object to this. In the meantime, if they do not 
do this and the bill fails, the national-banking system and the Federal 
reserve system will be subjected to an injury from which they will not 
soon recover. 

The charge has been frequently made that the Federal Government 
is unmindful of its creatures, the national banks, and that the various 
States are jealous guardians of the interests of their banks. If your 
bill is defeated through a quarrel over the proper way to meet a hypo- 
thetical situation that can develop only at some indefinite future date, 
it will be very hard to answer this argument. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Henry M. Dawes. 

Hon. L. T. McFapppn, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE MANAGER, 
New York, June 2, 1926, 


Hon. L. T. McFApDDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 


My Dear Mr. McFappen: As you know, our association is very 
greatly interested in the McFadden-Pepper bill, and I am inclosing 
copy of a declaration adopted unanimously at our thirty-first annual 
convention held during the week of May 24 in New York City. 

It is our firm belief that nothing should be permitted to interfere 
with the passage of the bill at this session of Congress and that the 
conference committee will be permitted to reach conclusions acceptable 
to both Houses. 

We are confident your personal inclinations are toward this end, and 
that your influences will be exerted to sweep aside in the conference 
committee any differences which may interfere with the action of the 
two House before the adjournment of Congress. 

There is a great deal at stake in this measure, and to lose its im- 
portant and fine features merely because of minor differences would be 
unfortunate and greatly deplored, in our judgment, by the country at 
large. 

The offering of our declaration and opinion will be, I hope, of service 
to you; and appreciating your personal labors, I am, with esteem, 

Sincerely, 
J. H. Trecor, 
Executive Manager. 
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NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE AND INFORMATION Bureau 
Washington, D. C 


-» dune 16, 1926, 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: The undersigned would most respectfully re- 
quest that you favor and vote for the report of the conferees on the 
McFadden banking bill, H. R. 2. 
Respectfully yours, 
H. E. Witts, 
Assistant Grand Chief, 
National Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Cc. J. Gorr, 
Vice President, 
Acting National Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
W. M. CLARK, 
Vice President, 
National Legislative Representative, 
Order of Railway Conductors. 
W. N. Doak, 
Vice President, 
National Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
T. M. PIERSON, 
Vice President, 
National Legislative Representative, 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, June 4, 1926. 
Hon. Lovis T. McFAappen, 
Hotse Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Pear Sir: The provision giving indeterminate charters to the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, which is embodied in the McFadden-Pepper Dill 
(H. R. 2), now in conference, is the most important piece of legislation 
for the welfare of the country now before Congress. The prosperity 
of this country, its ability to finance the war and postwar reconstruc- 
tion, without disastrous dislocation of our economic and social life, 
was principally due to the Federal reserve system. This system which, 
almost immediately after its inauguration, was able to stand the test 
to which it was subjected should at once be placed on a permanent 
basis. Its continuance should not be subject to trading on details of 
its structure or modification of its policies and practices. 

Continued confidence is necessary for continued prosperity and na- 
tional well-being. Should any question arise in the minds of the 
American public over the renewal of the Federal reserve charters it 
would be a disastrous blow to this confidenc.. The defeat of this pro- 
vision in the McFadden-Pepper bill can not ‘elp but place in the minds 
of the American public and of American business men such a question. 

On behalf of American business I earnestly and respectfully urge 
that you give your support toward the immediate enactment of this 
provision for the renewal of the Federal reserve charters. I firmly be- 
lieve that, if it is passed, the adoption of this proposal will go down in 
history as one of the outstanding achievements of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, 

Very truly yours, Joun W. O'Lmary, 
President. 


I will say to the House that the bill has also been indorsed | 


by the American Federation of Labor, and this morning among 
the telegrams I have received is one from the chairman of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association, reading as follows: 


Following resolution adopted at national-bank section meeting New 
York State Bankers’ Association convention, Quebec, June 21: 

“ National-bank section of New York State Bankers’ Association in 
meeting assembled heartily indorse the McFadden bill and respect- 


* fully request earnest consideration for prompt passage of said bill.” 


Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman has 
asked leave to put in the Recorp certain letters which have 
not been read. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. The Hull amendments are in the McFadden 
bill. Now, are those people for the McFadden bill or are they 
for the Senate bill, which destroys the Hull amendments? Are 
the gentlemen for the McFadden bill or for the Senate bill? 
The McFadden bill has the Hull amendments in it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. This telegram, I will say to the gentle- 
man, is from the New York State Bankers’ Association and 
they are aware of the compromise proposition whieh is being 
considered, 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 
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Mr. FAIRCHILD. I have a communication from the West- 
chester County (N. Y.) Bankers’ Association opposing the 
proposition largely because of your contiguous territory pro- 
Vision extending branch banking beyond the limits of cities 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I will say to the gentleman that I 
have a similar telegram from bankers in the smaller cities of 
one section of New York opposing the bill on account of the 
unfairness of the limitation of 100,000. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am very glad these gentlemen have 
risen. It emphasizes what I said a few moments ago about 
the contradictory and cross currents in regard to this legisla- 
tion. soth of these gentlemen have banks in their districts 
that have branches and they want to continue to do branch 
banking but they do not want brunch banking in New York 
City to extend into their suburbs. 

The situation in that connection with respect to the contigu- 
ous territory provision is that it is only permitted in States 
where State banks have that right now, and the purpose is to 


| sive national banks an equal opportunity to meet such com- 


petition. It is only permitied in cities that are immediately 
contiguous to the city line where the parent bank is located, 


and then only with the consent of the Comptroller of the 


Currency, and the Comptroller of the Currency can not give 
his consent to the establishment of a branch in a contiguous 
territory until the public need has been shown after a public 
hearing and after full information has been determined; and 
then under no circumstances can it go beyond that metropolitan 
area, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesoia. Will the genileman yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is certainly no con- 
sistency whatever in the attitude of the Senate in reference to 
their handling of several of these cases, but on the contrary, 
it is wholly inconsistent. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say in answer to the gentleman 
from Minnesota that I do not want to discuss what the Senate 
has done or has not done, but my understanding is the gentle- 
man {fs referring to branch banks in Minneapolis which have 
been established and the State law as to their right to continue 
to exist is being questioned. 

I do not know that I should discuss what took place in con- 
ference, but I believe it was the contention of the interested 
parties that this Congress should not attempt to legalize or to 
deal with a situation which is pending or is about to be pend- 
ing in the courts. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I understand that, but they 
took care of the Camden situation, and they took care of 
another situation involving a particular city. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. For how long a time was the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania recognized? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois can not take 
the gentleman off the floor by a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. They took care of those situa- 
tions; and if they take care of one, in order to be consistent 


| Or logical or fair, they ought to take care of all of them. 


Mr. McFADDEN. I realize the gentleman from Minnesota 
has a situation in which he is intensely interested. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. If the gentleman from Minnesota will 
defer a moment, I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has spoken for more than an hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has been 
speaking under a reservation of a point of order. Of course, 
at any time the point of order can be made, which would take 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania off his feet. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose it would be in order 
to demand the regular order at any time? 

The SPEAKER. Of course. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman's 
discourse, but I think it might be well to shut off this debate 
at some time or other. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The letter which the gentleman 
read from the Comptroller of the Curreney is dated June 4, 
and the question I want to ask is whether the gentleman has 
any information as to the judgment or conviction of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in regard to this report. He is heartily 
in favor of the proposition as outlined in his letter of June 4, 
but what is his attitude about this report at this time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that the 
comptroller is in favor of the passage of this bill with this 
amended provision. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to revise and extend 
my remarks by inserting the matters referred to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD and Mr. SCHAFHR rose. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wouid like to demand the 
regular order unless my colleague or some other gentleman 
here wants to proceed further. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to embody certain papers in his 
speech? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to ask a question with reference to one of the papers 
which is to be inserted. What was the date of the letter that 
the gentleman received from the brotherhoods in favor of this 
conference report? 

Mr. McFADDEN, June 16, 1926. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Was that after the conference report was 
printed? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The conference report was printed on 
last Tuesday, June 15. Yes; it was the day after. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Certain of those brotherhoods have national 
banks themselves, have they not? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes, they have. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN,. I desire to say a word concerning the 
retention of existing branches, 

The effect of Senate amendment to section 7(b) and sec- 
tion 9 upon the Federal reserve and national bank systems. 

These provisions would permit nonmember State banks to 
become members of the Federal reserve system and to become 
members of the national bank system and to retain any 
branches which they may have in lawful operation at the time 
H. R. 2 becomes a law. Any state-wide branches established 
after the enactment of H. R. 2 would have to be relinquished 
as a condition precedent to membership either in the Federal 
reserve or national bank system. 

Section 7(b) would also permit any State bank which is now 
a member of the Federal reserve system to become a national 
bank and to retain any branches which it may have in lawful 
operation at the time of the enactment of H, R. 2. 

Both of these sections, therefore, would permit branches now 
legally existing outside of the city in which the parent bank is 
located to be retained after nationalization or after entrance in 
the Federal reserve system. Under the Senate provision, how- 
ever, a noumember bank situated in a branch-banking State 
would have to cease all state-wide branch banking as of the 
date of the enactment of H. R. 2, or else lose the right to 
nationalize or to become a member of the Federal reserve 
system. 

The provision in the bill as it passed the House would deny 
to nonmember State banks the right to become either national 
banks or members of the Federal reserve system unless they 
relinquished all branches outside of the city in which the parent 
bank is located regardless of the date of their establishment. 

The House bill goes further and would deny to any member 
of the Federal reserve system the right to become a national 
bank exeept upen condition of relinquishment of all branches 
situnted outside of the city in which the parent bank is located. 
There are 245 nonmember State banks in the United States 
which have branches outside of the home city. In addition 
there are 54 State member banks of the Federal reserve system 
which have branches outside of the home city. The House 
provision, therefore, would exclude 299 banks permanently from 
the national system and 245 from the Federal reserve system. 
The nonmember banis with outside branches situated by States 
are as follows: 
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Total States, 23; total banks, 245. 
The State member banks of the Federal reserve system which 
have outside branches are situated in the following States; 
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Total States, 18; total banks, 54. 

Under the House provision these banks would be denied the 
opportunity to conform to a national policy, notwithstanding 
the fact they established branches under the authority of 
State law before such national policy had been formulated. The 
House provision, therefore, by categorically excluding these 
banks from the national and Federal reserve systems affords no 
alternative except that of continuing to establish branches 
under the State law. To this extent the House provision en- 
courages the further spread of branch banking. 

On the other hand, the Senate provision issues an invitation 
to these banks to cease their state-wide branch-banking opera- 
tions by conforming to a national policy, which becomes effec- 
tive from the date of the enactment of this bill. Not only 
would the Senate amendment not permit the establishment of 
any additional state-wide branches, but it would encourage 
all State banks engaged in state-wide branch banking to cease 
these operations in order to become eligible for membership in 
the Federal reserve and national bank systems. The Senate 
amendment is consistent and logical and is in harmony with 
the general policy of the House bill not to disturb the status 
of branches now lawfully established under State or national 
law. 

I want to point out frankly to you that the House provision 
is inconsistent in that it not only encourages the establishment 
of additional branches of nonmember State banks and by put- 
ting nonmember banks with state-wide branches at an unfair 
disadvantage, but also in that it permits State member banks 
of the Federal reserve system to retain the state-wide branches 
which they may have at the time of the approval of this bill, 
but at the same time prohibiting these member banks from be- 
coming national banks and retaining these branches. In other 
words, for the purpose of the Federal reserve system, it is not 
contrary to the poliey of the House bill for State banks now 
members to continue as members with state-wide branches, but 
it is contrary to such policy for such member banks to become 
national banks and continue to operate such branches. The 
very purpose of this bill itself is to equalize opportunities be- 
tween State and National banks within the Federal reserve 
system. This is done on the one hand by a conservative in- 
crease of powers for the national banks and on the other hand 
by making the conditions of membership in the Federal reserve 
system more restricted for State banks with reference to branch 
banking. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is it in order, Mr. Speaker, to offer a 
further objection to this conference report? 

The SPEAKER. No point of order has yet been made. A 
point of order has been reserved and the Chair will recognize 
the gentleman from Kansas whenever he seeks recognition. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. BEEDY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STEVENSON], a member of the committee, wants to make some 
remarks on the bill. If we permit a point of order to be dis- 
cussed now, will members of the committee be foreclosed from 
discussion ? 

The SPEAKER. No one has a right to speak under a reser- 
vation of a point of order except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask whether members of the committee can not agree 
as to how much debate they want before points of order are 
argued, in order that we may know how the time is to be used. 

Mr. McFADDEN. A parliamentary inquiry. I am extremely 
anxious that the House should vote and settle this compromise 
proposition. I am not sure, under the peculiar parliamentary 
situation, that the House is going to have that opportunity. I 
want to propose to you, Mr. Speaker, this question—whether or 
not, if the point of order is sustained, I can then offer a motion 
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to bring this compromise matter squarely before the House, so | 
the House can yote, in which case a vote for the compromise 
proposition would be a vote for the passage of the bill and a 
yote against it would send it back to conference and maintain 
the Hull amendments? I want to know whether such a motion 
would then be in order, 

The SPEAKER. The parliamentary situation is this: If the 
point of order is made on the conference report on the ground 
that the conferees exceeded their jurisdiction, and that is sus 
tained, the conference committee ceases to exist. Sut a motion 
to further insist on the disagreement of the House to the 
Senate amendments and ask for a conference is in order. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Then Iewould like to have the Members of 
the House understand that if the point of order is sustained I 
will make a motion to that effect, 

Mr. BEEDY. That motion is debatable, is it not? 

The SPEAKER. A motion to further insist; yes. 

Mr. WINGO. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Would it not be in order, if the point of order 
{s sustained to the conference report, to ask unanimous consent 


that the House vote up or down the gentleman's proposition? | 


If it is agreed to, then the conferees will agree to it. If it is 
voted down, then the gentleman would treat that as an instruc- 
tion to stand by the House bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will read the motion that I propose to | 
make. The motion which I propose to make which will bring 
the matter before the House is as follows: I will move, if per 
mitted, that the House insist on its disagreement to the amend 
ments of the Senate Nos. 1 to 25 and 27 to 39, inclusive; that 
the House reeede from its disagreements to amendment of the 
Senate No. 26 and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows. 

Which is the compromise proposition which I put in the 
Recorp last Thursday, the 17th, which I will not read, because 
you are all familiar with it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina renews 
his request to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, may we 
not have a general agreement as to debate? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have sat here for three weeks with 
my mouth closed; can not the gentleman get that agreement 
while I am speaking? 

Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object, I want to un- 
derstand this matter. I am in the same position as the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. I have had no opportunity to 
say anything and the gentleman from South Carolina and my- 
self have put in some time on it. If we now defer the unani- 
mous-consent requests a motion will be offered by the chairman 
of the committee and we will have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. TI should prefer to discuss it immedi- 
ately, because there are certain statements that have been 
made by the chairman of the committee to which I disagree. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, and I do not 
object provided I am given unanimous consent to proceed for 
20 minutes immediately following the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, in order to bring this matter to a 
conclusion, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California objects. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make this suggestion: I 
ask unanimous consent that debate may proceed for one hour, 


30 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Arkansas | 


[Mr. Winco] and 30 minutes by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this propesition may pro- 
ceed for one hour, one-half to be controlled by himself and one- 
half by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. W1INco]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. And at the end of that time I may 
make my point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object, I understand 
that 15 minutes will be given to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Kino] and 15 minutes to myself. 

Mr. WINGO. Where does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Hutt] come in? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I understand this to be proceeding under 
unanimous consent. Then the Speaker would rule on the point 
of order, and if the point of order were sustained and I was 
privileged to do so, 1 would offer my motion. On that motion 
an opportunity would be given for debate on that specific 
proposition, would it not? 
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The SPEAKER. In case the point of order was sustained, 
the Chair would recognize the gentieman from Pennsylvania 
to make that motion, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
would have an hour at his disposal. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then would it not be in order, if the House 
should agree to the appointment of conferees, before the 
Speaker appoints them, to move to further instruct the con 


| ferees. 


The SPEAKER. If the House should agree, and the point 
of order should be sustained and the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania adopted, it would then be in order before 
the appointment of the conferees to move to instruct the con- 
ferees, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, 
privileged to be heard? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BEBDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold that 
until he hears my proposition? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, there is pending a unanimous- 
consent request for one hour’s time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Vennsylvania and the gentleman from Arkan 
sus. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will modify that re 
quest, and I would like the attention of the gentleman from 
South Carolina |Mr. STEVENSON}, would the gentleman have any 
objection to a request that an hour be now agreed to, by unani- 
mous consent, 20 minutes to be given the gentleman from 
South Carolina, 20 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois { Mr. 
Kine], and 20 minutes to myself. F 

Mr. STEVENSON. Oh, | 

Mr. BEEDY. Then I 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, there is objection raised 
over here. This matter has been debated for an hour and a 
half on the side of those who propose this report, and we at 
least ought to have 30 minutes. I am willing to give the gentle 
from Illinois 


And on that motion I would be 


I make the point of order that 


¢ 
Lo 


can get 


{ along with 20 minutes 
make that 


unanimous-consent request, 


man |Mr. Kine] five minutes from my time. 
That may settle the matter. 
Mr. BEEDY. And I will take 15 minutes, and that will 


give the gentleman from Illinois 20 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania: asks 
unanimous consent that debate upon this proposition proceed 
for one hour, with the understanding that the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON] have 30 minutes, the gentle 
man from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Llinois to 
divide the other 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be notified at the 
end of 20 minutes, as I have promised 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Kine]. 

It might be well for us to ascertain what the alleged purpose 
dealt with branch banking. 
I say the alleged purpose, because it has been prostituted to 
other purposes since it left this House. A controversy ex- 
isted as to the condition of national banks in competition with 
State banks that have a right to have branches. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency and many of the bankers were com- 
plaining that the national banks were being driven out of the 
system because of the fact that the State banks had the right 


| to have branches, and they could not stand up against the com- 
| petition of the State banks with their branches. 


That existed 


in 22 States, and the first proposition was that we would put 
the national banks on an equality with the State banks 
wherever they had branches. Everyone considered that the 


spread of branch banking was an unfortunate thing and was 
not in the interest of a sound and safe banking system. So we 
would do the best we could to equalize the opportunity of 
national banks which was necessary for the maintenance of 
the Federal reserve system, with the State banks that have the 
right to have branches. We adopted, therefore, what is known 
as the Hull amendment in order to keep it within those States. 
The Hull amendment provided that the national banks could 
not engage in branch banking in any State where branch bank- 
ing was not permitted by the State law after the passage of 
this bill; that they had to come back to Congress to get a 
mandate to engage in branch banking in any other State except 
the State where branch banking existed when we passed this 
bill—to wit, 22 States. That is all the Hull amendment stood 
for and that is all it meant, and that simply meant that the 
State legislatures were not to be allowed to shape the policy 
of the national banks, but that their policy should be shaped 
by the Congress and Congress alone. The proposition then 
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wus, and the intention of the House as we understood it was, to 
bring about this equality of opportunity and yet to restrict the 
extension of branch banking everywhere where it was possible, 
and we did it in many ways. That was the theory of the 
House We said that we would give equality, but we would re- 
strict as much as possible the evil of the branch-banking sys- 
tem and wonld not allow it to spread to the national banks 
anywhere beyond where it now existed in State banks without 
the consent What has the Senate done with it? 
They have changed the whole policy. We said to them that if 
the State hereafter repeals the branch-banking privilege, imme- 
diately the national banks have got to stop and conform to that 
State law. 


yt 
of Congress, 


But in case of the States extending the branch-banking priv- 
ilege they say, we will not let you enter that field unless Gon- 
gress consents. Now, what has the Senate done? They have 


turned nround that principle, turned it around so that Congress 


has lost control If a State undertakes now-—that has not 
branch banking—to say to the State bank, “ You can have 
branches,” the national banks can have them also and will be 


allowed to extend branch banking. Let us see what it amounts 
to. A great many people say it is fair. Maybe it is, but it is 
not good policy. Why? Because 26 out of the 48 States to-day 
refuse to allow branch banking, and it is largely attributable 
to the fact that the national bankers of those States have 
stood up to the legislature and said, * We do net want branch 
banking here. We have not got the privilege. It is unsound, 
we do not want to extend it here”; and the result has been the 
legislatures have refused to adopt branch banking. How are 
you going to fix 

Mr. ABERNBETILTY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON, Now, are you going to fix it so that the 
State and national banks will be together? You want to under- 
stand all of them have the right under this report immediately 
on State action to embark in branch banking, and you will 
have combinations like that, and they will run over any legis- 


lature almost because the combination of the banking interests 
of the State are so powerful it will bring about branch bank- 


ing in every other State in the Union. 


Mr. ABERNETITY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I can not yield now, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Had not we better have a quorum? 
Mr. STEVENSON, No, sir; I have a quorum. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. 
quorum, 

Mr. STEVENSON. All right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
hold that? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I am very much inter- 
ested in this bill, and 1 have not a chance to say a word, and 
I wanted to ask a simple respectful question; that is all, and I 
did not know of any other way of securing recognition for that 
question than to raise the point of order of no quorum. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I have very little time, 
and this is the first time I have had an opportunity to address 
the House since this controversy arose. I can not yield to this 
gentleman because if 1 do I should have to yield to everybody 
else, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Leavitt). 
declines to yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON, 
to have it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
his point of order? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will not insist, but I think the gentle- 
man is very unfair to me. 1 will not insist out of respect to 
the House, but I think I ought to be allowed to ask the gentle- 
man a simple question, 

Mr. STEVENSON, If I have time before I set through, I 
will answer questions, but I do not desire now to be inter- 
rupted, because if I yield to the most distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina I will have to yield to the most distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania and to everyone else. 

Now, gentlemen, let us see what the Senate has done. Take 
section 3. There is a provision in there that the State and 
national banks could consolidate, but that they must be in the 
same county when they consolidated. That meant they could 
not consolidate state-wide. What is the proposition in the 
Senate amendment? The first thing they do is to provide that 
any bank incorporated under the laws of any State or any 
banking corporation in the District of Columbia may be con- 
solidated with a national banking association located in the 
same State. “County, city, town, or village”"’—there is no use 
in putting that in if it is in the same State, If in a city, vil- 


Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of no 


Will not the gentleman with- 


The gentleman 
If it brings a quorum call, we will have 


Does the gentleman insist on 
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lage, or county, it would be in the same State, as it is made 
state-wide. What will happen? You take the city of Alex 
andria over here. I use that for illustration; I do not know 
whether they have branch banking there or not—say, they have 
a State bank at Alexandria and it had branches, say, at 
Manassas, Fairfax, Arlington, Quantico, and Fredericksburg, 
and probably a great many more than that in a great many 
places. Under this provision, if there is a national bank in 
Richmond it can come there and consolidate with the bank in 
Alexandria and keep a branch there and a branch at the other 
places and bring it all in the Federal reserve system, and you 
will have a state-wide branch-bank system. Oh, but gentle 
men say they are limited by this provision. The American 
National Bank, for example, in the city of Richmond, which 
has over 100,000 inhabitants, in section 5155 here is what 
they do—I want to call attention as to whether there is a 
restriction there or not: 

(b) If a State bank is hereafter converted into or consolidated with 
a national banking association, the said association may retain and 
operate such branches, if any, as were being maintained and operated 
by said State bank at the date of the approval of this act. 


What does that mean? That was not broad enough, but this 
amendment, No, 26, which is proposed and put in the record 
here, goes even further and says: 


(b) If a State bank is hereafter conyerted into or consolidated with 
a national banking association, or if two or more national banking 
associations are consolidated, the consolidated association may retain 
and operate such branches, if any, as any of said banks may have in 
lawful operation at the date this section as amended takes effect. 


Now you see what they have done so far as the consolida- 
tion feature is concerned, They have fixed it so that you can 
take a State bank that is in existence now within 100 or 
200 miles of the seat of a national bank in a city of a hundred 
thousand—they can take that and consolidate it into a national 
bank and have branches spread over that whole territory if 
they were in existence when this act was passed. Yet they 
tell you it does not spread it. It deliberately dumps it right 
into the situation. 

Not only that, but when they come over to the conversion 
feature, where a State bank can convert into a national bank, 
what did we have in here? We provided that the State bank 
should not retain any of the branches outside of the corporate 
limits of the city where it was. We provided further that it 
should not retain any branches in any State after the approval 
of this act where the State itself was not permitting State 
banks to have branches. 

What do they do? ‘They strike that all out and allow a 
national bank to retain every branch that is in existence 
when this bill is passed and blanket the country with branch 
banks. That is what it does. That is another instance where 
they strike out the provision protecting the State, the provision 
requiring our national institutions to conform to the laws of 
the State, and then they go on and add terms which allow 
them to go on in contravention of State laws. 

You say that is a brash statement—that they shall have the 
right to maintain them in contravention of State laws. Let 
us see. I read: 


(a) A national banking association may maintain and operate such 
branch or branches as it may have in lawful operation at the date of 
the approval of this act: Provided, That any national banking asso- 
ciation which has continuously maintained and operated not more than 
one branch for a period of more than 25 years imnrediately preceding 
the approval of this act may continue to maintain and operate such 
branch. 


They can keep all of those; and then the clause I read to you 
as to consolidation. They can consolidate with the bank in 
spite of the fact that the State says there shall be no branch 
bank there. That is a reversal of our program. 

Then you go on to the national bank, the national bank 
that has the right to establish branches, and let us see what 
they do further. We put it in here that— 


It shall be unlawful for any such consolidated association to retain 
in operation any branches of such State bank which may have been 
established beyond the corporate limits of the city, town, or village 
in which such consolidated association is located, and it shall be 
unlawful for any such consolidated association to retain in operation 
any branches which may have been established subsequent to the 
approval of this act— 


And so on, We provided that— 


it shall be unlawful for any such association to establish a branch in 
any State subsequent to the enactment hereafter by such State of a 
statute which shall deny to all banks created by or exisiing under the 
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laws of such State the right to establish branches within the corporate 
limits of the municipality wherein such banks are located. 


What have they done with that? They have stricken it all 
out. and they have written a lot of language in over here which 
means that they can go on and maintain everything they can 
eet and leave the State helpless against it. 

Now. there is another provision that is proposed here, and I 
want to direct your attention for just a moment to that. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentieman has six minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. This is the proposition that I want to 
discuss with you. This is for the relief of national banks 
that were being jeopardized by the contest with and competi- 
tion of banks that had the right from their State to maintain 
branches. Where were those banks largely located? In the 
sryeut cities? No. The big city banks can take care of them- 
eelves, These banks were in cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants, and the ery was coming that they had to sur- 
render their charters and go into the system. This proposition 
that they bring in here is that they take away the right that 
we have granted—to equalize the thing; to take away the right 
to all those banks of cities of from 20,000 to 100,000, and give 
them the right to add a metropolitan area without limitation. 
Who knows what a metropolitan area will be under a Comp- 
troller of the Currency who is inclined to favor the extension 
of branches? Who knows to what extent or how large a county 
adjoining the city of New York can be incorporated into a 
metropolitan area and branch banks created all over it? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. There may be no limit to it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. There are 100 cities in a 
metropolitan area, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. There may be 100 cities in a 
metropolitan area. Now, if the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina wants to ask me a question, I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does not the gentleman’s argument lead 
to the conclusion that the Congress is undertaking to control 
State banks and branch State banking? Is not that so? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No. I do not understand so. Congress 
has established a Federal reserve system on the basis of the 
national banks, and then it is founded on the State banks that 
see it to come in; and Congress is only undertaking to say 
to the members and the participants in that great Federal 
institution that “ You shall have a square deal. We will not 
allow unfair practices in the State to destroy your efficiency 
and thereby run you out of the Federal reserve system and Jet 
the system fall.” That is all we propose to do. We propose 
to take care of that national institution, because it has demon- 
strated its usefulness and power, and is one of the necessary 
institutions of this country. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIS. Where the situation of the national bank is 
such that it has to compete with State banks, it may have 
branch banks? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. But I object to the metropolitan 
idea of making the big city banks the only beneficiaries of 
that power to compete. 

Now this bank bill has many other faults to it, but the 
main thing you want to remember is that wherever the House 


stuck in a peg to restrict branch banking, the conference | 
committee pulled out that peg and allowed further branch | 


banking. 

That is the situation absolutely, and then in order that 
they might have a powerful influence to get this through 
they have said, “We are going to confine it to you fellows 
in cities of 100,000 inhabitants,” thereby depriving banks in 
many of the States of any participation in it at all. 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As I understand it, the gentleman 
is opposed to that 100,000 population limitation. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. I am in favor of the bill as | 


written by the House. I stood here and appealed to my 
colleagues on the Democratic side to vote for it and the 
majority of them did vote for it. I want to say to them now 
that we have been betrayed in the House—I will not say of 
our friends, but we have been betrayed in our position, and 


if any of you vote for this report you ought to have “ Ichabod” 
| the responsibility of knowing these things and how and in 
| the best manner to apply such knowledge. What we want to 
| know is— 


written across your faces. [Applause.] 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to ask the gentleman 
what he has to say as to the proposition that there was no 
dispute whatever upon the limitation of 25,000 population; 
that was the provision which was in the House bill and also 
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the provision which was in the Senate bill, and when there 
was no dispute where was the justification for writing into 
the bill something which was not a matter of dispute? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The  entleman will have to ask the 
marines. But there was something somewhere and somehow 
and that influence ought to be brought forth. Apparently it 
is without any putative father and no body seems to be 
responsible for it except this committee. 

Now, just one other thing. I want te call the attention of the 
House once more to the provision on page 21: 


Any such State bank which, at the date of the approval of this act, 
has established and is operating a branch or branches in conform 
with the State law, may retain and operate the same while remaining 

upon becoming a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank; but , 
such State bank may retain o- acquire stock in a Federal reserve bank 
except upon relinguishment of any branch or branches established after 
the date of the approval of this act beyond the limits of the cily wn, 


or village in which the parent bank is situated 


Now, I want to call your attention to the fact that that is 
pretty largely the House provision. That amendment affects 
banks which come into the Federal reserve system, but it does 
not limit those banks which do not; it does not limit the banks 
that convert into national banks at all. A bank ean convert 
from a State bank into a national bank and retain all of its 
branches wherever situated, and under this proposition they 
can be situated all over the State. They have recognized our 
regulation there but they have not recognized it by putting it 
where it will be effective. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina has used 20 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and yield five minutes to the gentleman from Tllinois 
{Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Kine]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from L[!Jinols 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, there are some gentlemen on the 
floor of this House who are very anxious to make a point of 
order. It has not yet been disclosed what the point of order 
is, but I take it it is going to be made to the small and incon- 
sequential amendment known as section 20 added to this bill. 
Therefore while it is in order and while I have this time, I 
desire to make a few statements explanatory of that section, 
irrespective of the merits of the point of order. 

Your conferees agreed on section 20 as covering the very 
desirable purpose of having a small joint committee of the 
House and the Senate to make an inquiry into the one purpose 
which is stated in two lines of this section, to wit: 


To make an inquiry into the prices of commodities tn the United 
States as affected, since the year 1914, if at all, by the Federal banking 
laws. 


The purpose is simple and easily understandable, and it was 
thought by the conferees that so many statements and charges 
had been made throughout the country of late that it was well 
to settle by congressional action this very important question 
which is so vital to the people of the country and have done 
with it once and for all. 

Furthermore, there has been going on before the House Bank- 
ing and Curreney Committee a hearing on Professor Fisher's 
theory of stabilizing the dollar, and in connection with this 
hearing it is most important to know if any influence is 
brought to bear upon commodity prices by the laws now in 
effect, how this influence acts, and to inquire into the very 
close contact with which the question of stabilizing the doliar, 


| which is nothing else than stabilizing the prices of commodities 


which the dollar can buy, with the present Federal banking 
laws of our country. It is absolutely necessary that this be 
ultimately done, ahd it seems to me that a judicial inquiry of 
the matter involved would be the simplest and easiest way of 
disposing of this troublesome question. An inquiry may estab- 
lish the fact that none of the Federal banking laws of this 
country have any direct or indirect effect upon the prices of 
the people’s food; but if it should develop that such effect 
is had beneficially or injuriously, it should be known to the 
Members of the House and the Senate who are charged with 


1. If there is any financing of the staples of life for in- 
ordinate gain. 

2. How far prices of commodities are influenced by the 
indefinite issue of paper money. 
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3. Is there a harmonious and sympathetic movement in the 
prices of commodities reflected in the deflation or inflation 
of the paper currency? 

$. Whether or not the law of supply and demand is func- 
tioning freely in the determination of commodity prices. 

5. Whether the ancient crime of forestalling the market is 
or is not being fostered and financed by virtue of any laws 
which we have unwittingly set up. 

6. Whether the prices of commodities are maintained at a 
high level to absorb money and enormous volumes of credit 
instruments. 

7. Whether or not as charged the quantity of paper money 
issued is controlled by any special group of men; and if so, 
why? 

& Whether or not the yardstick of commodity prices is subject 
to be expanded or contracted within the control of a Small group 
of men; and if se, who they are and what connection do they 
have with reference to the administration of the Federal bank- 
ing laws 

9. Are any of these Federal banking laws the real cause of 
the continual and feverish campaign by groups of people in 
organizing, protesting, and attacking prices, sometimes causing 
a temporary relief, and all the while the real, big cause of 
high prices to the consumer—-not the inordinate and 
starvation prices to the farmer—is due to some of said Federal 
banking laws as administered, and that as long as the Govern- 
ment keeps printing paper money the outrageously high prices 
charged to the people for commodities will continue. 

Section 20 is wholly in the interest of all the people of the 
country it is particularly in the interest of capital, which 
has been charged with engaging in a saturnalia of high prices, 
and to the common peopie at large, who must buy their daily 
bread, must clothe their naked bodies, and acquire the ordinary 
necessities of life. 

All.of us » printing on our campaign literature that we are 
for the people, and IT honestly believe we allare. We are the only 
representatives which the people have in the administration of 
the Government, and therefore I am certain that in the interest 
of all concerned and the general welfare of our country this 
small and as it has been called “ inconsequential” amendment 
will meet the unanimous approval of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone of us now thoroughly understands the 
Hull amendments. They are found in lines 16 to 23, inclusive, 
of page 5, in section 3 of the printed McFadden House bill No. 
2, and also in lines 19 to 25, inclusive, of page 12 and in lines 
1 and 20 of page 13, all in section 7 of the same bill. They 
are similar and have the same import. 

While they are strictly amendments to the MeFadden bill 
of 1924 adopted in the House, in the present bill, H. R. 2, they 
appear as integral parts of the bill, and were so reported out 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency, and so passed in 
the bill by the House February 4, 1926, by a vote of 293 to 990. 

The original House bill is not strictly an antibranch banking 
bill, because in all States where branch banking is permitted It 
authorizes any national banking association—section 8, page 
12, lines 12 to 25, inelusive, and on page 13, lines 1 to 26, inclu- 
sive—or any national banking association having been con- 
verted from a State bank or through consolidation therewith 
to retain its branches inside its own city—lines 12 to 25, inelu- 
sive, and on page 138, lines 1 to 26, inclusive—to the extent of 
one in cities between 25,000 and 50,000; two in cities between 
50,000 and 100,000; over 100,000 the number is unlimited. 

Branches already established could be maintained (sec. 8, 
p. 13, lines 10, 11, 12). Therefore, the House bill irrespective 
of the Hull amendments allows branch banking by national 
banks in 199 cities in 19 States; that is to say, to cities having 
a population of over 25,000 and less than 100,000, in addition 
to permitting and ratifying the continuances of countless 
branches of national banks already established in States where 
branch banking is tolerated. 

At this point in our consideration of the, House bill in step 
the Hull amendments. Referring to consolidated associations 
mentioned in section 3 of the bill and to national banking asso- 
ciations referred to in section 7 of the bill, they provide that it 
shall be unlawful for the same to retain in operation any 
branch wherever located which may have been established sub- 
sequent to the approval of this act in any State which did not 
at the time of the approval of this act permit State banks or 
trust companies created by or existing under the laws of such 
State to have branches. 

In a layman’s language this simply means that it shall be 
unlawful to retain branches in operation in any antibranch 
State after the passage of the act. 

These Hull amendments, like a Missouri compromise, divide 
the banking Nation into two parts, one-half to be free and one- 
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half to be antibranch banking. The evils of branch banking 
are confined and quarantined into 20 States and permitted to 
fester in their own filth, while 28 States are disinfected and 
inoculated against the malady, at least until a time when Con- 
gress itself should change the situation so created by a repeal 
of the Hull provisions. 

The following 17 States prohibit by statutory enactment 
branch banking in any form: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

In addition to the above, there are the following 11 States 
where the law is silent with reference to branch banking but 
in which branch banking is not permitted: Lowa, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Vermont, West Virginia, Nebraska, and New Jersey. 

The following 17 States specifically authorize by statutory 
enactment the establishment of branches either state-wide, 
county-wide, or home city: Arizona, California, Delaware, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, Rhode Island, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

The following three States permit branch banking in a 
limited form under opinions of the attorneys general or of 
court decisions: Kentucky, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 

The Senate on May 13, 1926, among other things, struck 
out of the House bill these so-called Hull amendments. <A con- 
ference having been agreed upon between the two Houses we 
have as a result thereof the conference report now under con- 
sideration. The conference now brings to the House, per 
agreement, the MeFadden substitute for the Hull amendments 
for its instructions. 

The conference on gathering immediately reached its im- 
passe. On the one hand were arrayed the Hull amendments, 
advocated by the House, involving the direct prohibition against 
the further establishment of branches by national banks in 
antibranch States, except as to a limited number of specified 
cities; and, on the other hand, the Senate proposals extending 
to branch bankers a wide-open invitation to do a free and 
unlimited business, confronted us. 

Many good qualities of the original House bill were thus 
diluted and adulterated by certain Senate ingredients. A fly 
was dropped in the ointment. “ Old Dog Tray” not only found 
himself in bad company, but with an annoying can tied to his 
tail. The fly is still in the ointment, but the can has been 
separated from the poor dog’s tail. 

Your conferees finally tentatively agreed to a compromise for 
the Hull amendments, proposed by themselves and subject to 
the approval of the House, which is to be principally found in 
subsection (d) of the compromise proposed, as inserted in the 
Recorp by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, McFAppDEN ] 
on June 17, 1926, at page 11483. This compromise proposal 
(subsection (d)) instead of, as in the Hull amendments, mak- 
ing it unlawful for national banks to retain branches in anti- 
branch States after the passage of this act, makes it lawful in 
plain, unmistakable language for a national bank to operate a 
certain curtailed, limited, and definite number of branches in 
such States which are now antibranch when, if at any time in 
the future, they may reverse their present policy and become 
branch-banuking States. And when such time comes, if ever, 
and not until then, may a national bank establish and maintain 
such branches in such States only as are in excess of 100,000, 
and then only with a further limitation and curtailment of this 
privilege whereby only one such branch of any national bank 
may be established in a city or town where the population does 
not exceed 250,000, and not more than two branches where such 
population does not exceed 500,000, and not more than three 
such branches to such national banks where such population 
does not exceed 750,000, and not more than four such branches 
where such population does not exceed 1,000,000, and not more 
than five branches, is permitted to any national bank where the 
population of such city exceeds 1,000,000. 

An opponent of branch banking will realize that this sys- 
tem has already taken a hold in nearly one-half of the States in 
the Union, which condition can not be remedied. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Is it not the gentleman's 
opinion that whether the Hull amendments are adopted or 
whether this limitation is adopted—-and I want to say I be- 
lieve this goes further than the Hull amendments—the Nation 
now is on the pathway of branch banking and that the inde- 
pendent system is undermined? 

Mr. KING. The Nation is not only on the way of branch 
banking but it is on the way of branches in everything else, 
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in the drug business, In the restaurant business, and all kinds | 
of business. Every type of business is now being put under 
the control of large organizations. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to the fact that branch banking is proceeding now 
unlimited. There is no restraint on it so far as State banks are 
coneerned. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 
laxity? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. There arises a serious doubt that while the 
substitute proposed does not attempt, as does the Hull idea, 
to exercise a distant future control, nevertheless, does not the | 
proposed substitute, leaving as it does future legislation on the 
a ject exclusively with Congress, prescut for his consideration 
a more effective way of controlling the branch banking evil 
than do the very Hull amendments themselves, because does | 
it not seem to be true that under the House bill with the Hull 
amendments no branches of national banks would be _ per- 
mitted in any of these cities referred to even though the State 
laws were changed to permit branch banking by State banks? 
It will be seen, therefore, that the Hull amendments would give 
a practical immunity from branch banking in the 118 cities 
by discouraging branch banking legislation in State legisla- 
tures, yet they do not constitute an absolute protection against 
branch banking because in all fairness it must be recognized 
that in every one of these 27 States permitting State banks to 
have branches, the national banks there would be in a very 
strong position to urge Congress to give them relief. That is 
to say, it would be within the realm of possibility for State 
legislatures in the 27 antibranch banking States to permit 
branch banking, and under these circumstances it would also 
be within the realm of possibility for Congress to permit na- 
tional banks to have branches in these States. 

Mr. McFADDEN,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes, 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman from Wisconsin stated that 
branch banking was proceeding because of the laxity of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. I did not hear that remark until 
I had answered yes. I do not agree with that part of the gen- 
tleman’s remarks. Branch banking is proceeding not because 
of the laxity of the comptroller but is proceeding because State 
banks have the right to let it proceed. 

Mr. KING. That is the fact, I believe. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. But the comptroller has not re- 
sisted the effort of national banks to have branch banks. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I differ with the gentleman there, because 
he has only granted the right to have additional offices in those 
cities where State banks are in strong competition, and in order 
to preserve the national system it was necessary to do that, 

Mr. KING. The conferees have reached an agreement to 
limit branch banking by national banks to cities having popu- 
lation in excess of 100,000. In the 27 Huil amendment States— 
that is to say, the States which now prohibit branch banking— 
there would be only 23 cities in which it would be possible for 
national banks to have branches, even though all of these States | 
became branch banking States. These States are as follows: 


On account of the comptroller’s 


Alabama, Birmingham; Colorado, Denver; Connecticut, Bridgeport, 
Hartford, New Haven; Illinois, Chicago; Indiana, Indianapolis; Iowa, 
Des Moines; Kansas, Kansas City; Minnesota, Minneapolis, St. Paul; 
Missouri, St. Louis, Kansas City; Nebraska, Omaha; Oregon, Portland ; 
Texas, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio; Utah, Salt Lake 
City ; Washington, Seattle, Spokane; Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


In 12 of the 27 antibranch-banking States it would not be 
pieatiaa for national banks to have any branches at all, even 
though these States should become branch-banking States, be- 
cause there are no cities in them having over 100,000 population. 
The Hull amendments would apply absolutely to these 12 States, 
which are: Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Da- | 
kota, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

In the 21 States which permit branch banking this restriction 
to cities having over 100,000 population would limit branch 
banking by national banks to 44 cities in 15 States and prohibit | 
it altogether in 6 States. This is a very drastic restriction as 
compared with the bill as it passed the Senate, which would | 
permit national banks to have branches now in 199 cities in 
19 States. 

The 44 cities in which branch banking would be permitted, | 
located by States, are as follows: 


California, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco; Delaware, Wil- | 
mington; Georgia, Atlanta; Kentucky, Louisville; Louisiana, New Or- ' 
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‘ans; Maryland, Raltimore: Massachusetts, Roston, Cambridge, Fall 
eons Lowell, New Bedford, Springfield, Worcester; Michigan, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids; New Jersey, Camden, Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, 
Trenton ; New York, Albany, Buffalo, New York City, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Yonkers; Obio, Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
Toledo, Youngstown; Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pictsburgh, Reading, 
Scranton; Rhode Island, Providence; Tennessee, Memphis, Nashville ; 
Virginia, Norfolk, Richmond. 


In the following six — which permit branch banking, 
national banks would be prohibited altogether from we any 
branches: Arizona, Maine, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Wyoming. 

Under the conference substitute for the Hull amendments, 
branch banking by Federal authority would be restricted to 
only 44 large cities located in 15 States and prohibited in 33 
other States. Six of these 33 States now permit branch bank- 
ing and 27 are antibranch-banking States. If all of these anti- 
branch-banking States should become branch-banking States 
in the future, national banks under the compromise agreement 
could have no branches at all in 12 of them and in the 15 other 
States they would be limited to branches in 23 cities only. 

The conference agreement would prohibit branch banking alto- 
gether in all of the rural communities in the United States. It 
would not only prohibit large national and State banks in the 
cities from establishing branches in the small towns through- 
out a State but would also prohibit banks located outside of the 
large cities from establishing branches in the city in which they 
are located. 

Whether the Hull amendments be adopted or whether the con- 
ference committee’s proposed compromise be agreed to is a mat- 
ter for every individual Member of this House representing his 


' district to decide as well as he can for himself. It seems to 


me that the proposed McFadden substitute presents a clearer, 
better, and more certain way of handling the antibranch-bank- 
ing evil than do the instrumentalities of the Hull amendments, 
The conferees are anxious and willing for the House to yote 
upon these propositions in order that further progress may be 
made as quickly as possible toward future legislation, if any 
can be had. The conferees, as the agent of the House, sin- 
cerely welcome the suggestions of that great body. Conferees 
are but human and they gladly submit the decision of this vex- 
ing question to the intelligence of the House composed, as it is, 
according to the pronunciamento of that great microbiologist, 
Professor Hogan, of the amewba and classified by him as the 
“lowest form of animal life.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Spexuker, I yield 20 minutes to the gen 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Brepy]. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, in order to expedite the proceed- 
ings of the House I shall not avail myself of the opportunity 
to speak at this time. But to clarify the Recorp and give the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NeLson] the information which 
I know he will be very glad to have I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp a tabulation of those Stutes where State 
branch banking, having proceeded along lines which were 
thought to be unwise, having forced national banks to a posi- 
tion in extremis, the comptroller then proceeded to permit na- 
tional banks to operate the teller-window branches, so called. 

I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that there 
are in existence 963 branches operated by State banks in nine 
States. The comptroller limited the national bank teller 
branches to 194 in these 9 different States. In other words, 


| there are practically five State branch banks to one national 


bank teller branch in nine States. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the list of States in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Maine? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I object. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I now object to the 
consideration of amendments 12, 35, and 38, and make a point 
of order against the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is still remaining some- 
thing like 10 minutes of the debate. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I understood the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Beepy] was yielding back the remainder of his time. 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; Mr. Speaker, I am yielding back the re- 
mainder of my time in order to save the time of the House. 
The motion will be debatable, and I will seek recognition at that 
time. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. FuLMer.] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House: 
I have been serving in Congress about five years, and to be 
| frank, I want to say this is the most vicious bill we have 
had up for consideration in the House during those past 
years. 
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T will admit, my friends, that we have several very im- 
portant sections in the bill that should be considered on their 
owl merits, but the matter of branch banking and the exten- 
sion of the Federal reserve system aml other matters should 
come up on their own merits before this House and be passed 
upon, each item within itself. 

About three years ago the Congress appointed a congres- 
sional committee to go out into the various sections of the 
country to find out what could be done to bring about a better 


attitude om the part of member banks toward the Federal 
reserve system, and what could be done to bring into the 
system nonmember State banks. I have tried for the past 
three years to get a report from the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee upon the hearings held in the various sec- 


tions of the country, but up to this time I have been unable 
to do so. I want to say to the House that I feel sure that 
this special committee did not receive any information on 
the various trips made into any section of this country that 
would call for branch banking on the part of national banks 
except in a few large cities. National banks, my friends, 
are going out of the system because of being penalized to a 
certain extent under the Federal reserve system, not because 
they want to go into branch banking. 

In 1907 we, of the South, remember very well the panic 
and at that time the banks of the South had plenty of money 


in New York but we could not get hold of it to continue the 
business of the South. We had to issue what was known 
as certificates, usually called down there white money, to 


carry on commerce, to buy and to sell cotton. In 1913 the 
Federal reserve act was passed, which, to my mind, was one 
of the greatest pieces of legislation ever enacted by the Con- 
gress. It was passed to remedy the situation we had in 1907 
and to decentralize the money power from New York to 12 
sections of the United States. But from time to time this 
great piece of legislation has been amended so as to work a 
hardship upon the smaller banks in the country sections or 
the banks operating in agricultural sections, and in the in- 
terest of the larger banks in the larger cities. 

My friends, this whole drive is brought about in order to 
bring around branch banking in the interest of the large banks 
in the large centers of this country. If this bill passes, it will 
not be five years before this country will be overrun with branch 
banking, which will mean the going back to the old system of 
centralization of money in the large centers. Then it will be 
that independent banking will be a thing of the past. When 
this McFadden bill was up for consideration about two or 
three years ago I did all that I could to keep down its passage, 
both in the House and the Senate. I hope the House will join 
with me now in any plan whereby we may be able to defeat 
the bill, so that the Banking and Currency Committee can 
bring in later bills covering these various subjects and iet 
them be considered on their merits. I contended when this 
bill was up for consideration in the House that it would not 
be 10 years before branch banking would be all over this 
country; that the McFadden bill was only an opening wedge; 
but lo and behold! the bill now comes back from the Senate 
and from conference so amended that it will be possible to do 
this now. 

I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
this is a serious proposition, and if we concur in this report 
which is now before this House it will only be a matter of a 
short time before the large banks in the large centers of this 
country will own branches all over this country, and the inde- 
pendent banks, the banks of the agricultural sections of this 
country, will be paralyzed and penalized, bought up and forced 
out, and money will be centralized in the large centers of this 
country just like we had it some 20 years ago. 

My friends, this is a day of “ getting together ’ on the part of 
big business. This is only one more drive on the part of the 
big banking interests of this country to take away from the 
independent and the smaller banks their independence and 
force the controlling interest of money into the large banking 
centers. They tell you, my friends, this will only apply to 
certain cities with certain numbers of population, but it will 
only be a matter of time before they will come back to the 
Congress and so amend the bill that it will be carried into 
other centers of smaller population, and eventually all over the 
country. I hope, my friends, you will not vote for this report. 
[Applause.] 

I wish to warn State banks and independent National banks 
that if they sit idly by now and permit the passage of the 
McFadden bill during this Congress or the next they will very 
soon have the displeasure of seeing branch banking all over 
this country, and that their days of usefulness to agriculture, 
to individuals, and to small business communities will come to 
an end. I also wish to take this opportunity to warn Members 
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here who are interested in equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none, and those of you who do not want to see the 
small, independent banks pushed out or forced to sell to these 
money barons who seem hell bent on controlling the financial 
system of this country, you had better go slow in voting con- 
currence in Senate amendment or in any manner or such 
manner that would cause the final passage of the present Mce- 
Fadden bill, No doubt many of you have received letters from 
your banks at home telling you how they are being sidetracked, 
penalized, and left by the roadside helpless because of the 
burdensome regulations and manner of administration of the 
Federal reserve system; yet none of them have said we want a 
bill passed to allow branch banking either in the large cities 
or anywhere else. 

You should read my speech on the Federal reserve system in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 2, 1924, and you will find 
why national banks are leaving the system—not for branch 
banking, as some folks would have you believe. I have re- 
ceived fifty-odd letters from national banks or bankers from the 
State of California relating their trials and tribulations as 
members of the system, but not one of them states that they 
want branch banking. 

I have 100 letters from Mr. McFappen’s State, Pennsylvania, 
also backing my statements as related in my speech of June 2, 
1924, but not one of them mentions branch banking. They tell 
you about indorsements from bankers’ conventions. Who is it 
that runs these conventions and puts through these indorse- 
ments? If you have had anything to do with polities, political 
conventions, or any other kind of conventions, you know that 
just a few schemers usually run things. 

Now, let us see who appeared before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee asking for the establishment of branch bank- 
ing because of the necessity to compete with certain State banks 
now engaged in branch banking. First, Mr. E. H. Cruse, assist- 
ant legislative representative, Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Washington, D. C. If you will read his one-page testi- 
mony in the hearings, you will readily see that the reason he 
gives for branch banking plainly shows what he knows about 
any kind of banking. Next, Arthur J. Lovel, president of the 
same organization. I want you to read his one-half page state- 
ment on page 48 of the hearings and see what he knows about 
banking and why he is making an appeal for the passage of the 
McFadden bill. Listen to this statement of his: 


I just want to second what Mr. Cruse has said. Our brotherhood 
has no bank, but we have between twelve and thirteen millions of dol- 
lars on deposit with these banks throughout the various States, and we 
do not see any good reason why there should be any difference between 
the privileges of the State banks and the National banks. We do not 
know why there should be flesh of one and fow! of the other. 


Why should these two men who live here in Washington and 
represent certain unions and who say, ‘“ We have no banks, but 
we can't see why,” and so forth, be listed? Because when Mr. 
McFApDDEN appears before you he will be in a position to tell you 
that those representing labor unions appeared and indorsed the 
measure. 

Next comes Mr. Edward Elliott, vice president Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., who states: 


We have 33 branch banks with capital and surplus and undivided 
profits amounting to $14,000,000 and deposits of $185,000,000. You 
may go to it with wide-open branch banking, provided you allow us to 
continue to remain members of the Federal reserve system so that we 
may enjoy all of the privileges now enjoyed by national banks. 


I want you to read in his testimony a letter from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, Calif., signed by the chairman 
of its board, in which it is stated that it will be satisfactory to 
remain in the system and establish branch banks, provided they 
do not impair the general strength and safety of the institution. 
I fail to find anywhere in the Federal reserve act any power 
granted to the system to encourage branch banking by taking on 
State banks with branches and saying to them, ‘ You can con- 
tinue to reach out, buy up, or force out independent banks and 
come right on in the system, for it will take care of you.” Now, 
to cure this ill, it is proposed to extend branch banking to na- 
tional banks. -You will be told that this will apply only to cities 
of certain population and States where the State laws permit 
branch banking, and so forth. You know what this means. 

If you are going to allow it in cities of 25,000 inhabitants, 
then in cities of 5,000 or 10,000, why not the State as a whole? 
Next, we have before the committee Mr. John S. Drum, presi- 
dent Mercantile Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif., who states 
that 88 State banks in California have 480 branches. He also 
states that his bank has 46 branches, whose capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits aggregate $12,500,000 and whose deposits 
amount to $128,000,000. He still further states that he and Mr. 
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Flliiott represent the four largest banks in California, namely 
Bank of italy. with 75 branches; Mercantile Trust Co,, with 
“a branches; Pacific Southwest, with 75 branches; Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, with 28 branches. The combined « apital 
of these four banks amounts to $1,000,000,000.) Just think of 
two men representing four banks controlling 264 branches in 
°¢64 communities removed from the four mother banks! Yet 
these communities are under the control of these two men, or 
perhaps four men, at fhe mother banks that are far removed 

om the personal touch of the people comprising them. Wit! 


the backing of a billion dollars, these two or four men can 
a stroke of the pen either take care of any of these communities 
or special interests represented there or destroy them. This is 
not right, and you should demand more time on this McFadden 
bill, so that you may acquaint yourself with the facts and do the 
right thing in this kind of legislation. Mr. Drum states: 


of the 


by 


We have about 45 to 47 cent entire 


banks in California. 


per deposits of all the 


Thus the whole scheme, when finally worked out, will place 
the United States in line with England. In 1842 she had 429 
banks; in 1922 only 20 banks, Of these 20 banks, 5 controlled 
practically all of the banking of the nation. About 7,900 
branches are in operation. There are only about 9 banks with 
1.400 branches in Scotland. lLreland has about 9 banks with 
800 branches, In 1885 there were 41 independent banks in Can- 


ada: in 1905 only 35; while to-day 14 banks with 5,000 branches 
are operating there. In other words, Montreal and Toronto 


control the finances of Canada. You will find these statements 
in the Bulletin of American Institute of Banking for July, 1923. 
Mr. Dawes, Comptroller of the Currency, recognizes that branch 
banking will ruin the country, yet, I suppose, in carrying out a 
policy settled upon by some a the members of the Federal 
reserve system, he joins with them in recommending the pas- 
sage of the McFadden bill. Listen to Mr. Dawes’s statements: 


In branch banking character loans are impossible. By character 
loans is meant loans to people whose collateral is perhaps faulty from 
a technical standpoint but who are entitled to credit on account of 
their constructive influence in the community and initiative, enterprise, 
and character. This applies with particular force to the young, aggres- 
sive type of man, who has built up the western and pioneering sections 
of the country. Jim Hill, for example, at the beginning of his career 
did not have the kind of collateral which would pass the serutiny of a 
branch banker. The development of America is dependent on nothing 
more than on the independent unit bankers of vision, courage, and inde- 
pendence, whose first interest in the creditor is his character. 

The coercive power of a branch banker bent on expansion is very 
great. He is able to temporarily reduce interest rates until he gets 
banking control, and the cost of this can easily be reimbursed after 
he has secured a monopoly. The branch banker can secure the services 
of the employees of the unit banks by higher salaries. They can 
have the patrons of their own institutions influence and compel their 
customers and people who depend upon them for business accom 
modations to transfer their accounts from unit banks into the branch 
banks, 

The third point, which is frequently of very great importance, is 
the ability to take care of emergency situations. When an acute 
emergency arises in a community it is impossible to get prompt and 
effective assistance where the local representative is compelled 
refer back to the head office in another city. Even if the control of 
the institution were disposed to go to extreme lengths to relieve an 
emergency, by the time the necessary red tape was unrolled the assist- 
ance would be too late. 


Mr. Platt, a member of the Federal Reserve 


Board, originally 
from New York, 


let the cat out of the bag when he made the 


following statement before the committee. Quoting Mr. Platt: | 


I think I may fairly say that the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board regret that this liberalizing feature of the bill does not go to 
the full limit of pernyitting the establishment of branches in all cities 
large enough to have need for outlying banking facilities as a matter 
of right and without regard to the limitations of State laws. It 
would seem that the national banks might sometimes be permitted to 
take the lead in a matter of branch banking, which every competent 
banker and every economist approves. 


Now, gentlemen, what more do you want than this statement 
coming from the Federal Reserve Board to satisfy your minds 
as to who wants branch banking and for what purpose. I 
want to say to Mr. Platt, who seems to represent the feelings 
of New York in this branch-banking liberalization, that under 
the original Federal reserve act we had very little kick coming 
from member banks—national banks—and to-day they are not 
as he would have the Banking and Currency Committee be- 
lieve, wanting liberalization by allowing branch banking, and 


to | 


| system, 
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neither will that keep them from continuing to give up their 
national charters and go into the State system Mr. Platt 
tated that since 1918, 173 national banks have gone into the 
State system. They did 1 leave the national system to en- 
gage in branch banking, but did so because they have been 
paralyzed by the regulations and the administration of the 
Federal Reserve Board 


Listen to this statement of the Comptroller of the Currency, 


Mr. Dawes, and see if he does not back up my statement to the 
limit when he states in his 1923 report, pages 17 and 18. I 
now quote Mr. Dawes: 

The national banks of the United States have a record of service 
and accomplishment without a- parallel in the history of finance No 
group of institutions operating under a single law has ever marshaled 
the resources and mobilized the wealth that they have done. In this 
achieyement the operations of all of the component banks have been 
made to conforny as closely as is humanly possible to a single standard. 
This has been accomplished without developing the rigidity of prac- 
tice which would interfere with the independent action necessary to 
meet the requirements of communities which vary in our country all 
the way from the fully erystallized and finished state of older settle- 


ments to the new pioneering and developing sections. It is not pos- 
sible that an organization with such a proud record of accomplish- 
ment should overnight complacently surrender its independence or 


could witbout a wrench adjust itself to either a subordinate 
nate relationship with any 
wisely administered the new instrumentality might be. 

The Federal reserve system, on the other hand, is a new conception, 
controlled by men of imagination and independence and possessing the 
virile and aggressive characteristics of youth, The national banking 
which has behind it the traditions of 60 years of successful 
operation, is required to compromise and conform its policies and oper- 
ations to those of this new organization It is a situation which must 
contain the elements of conflict, and the ultimate adjustments can only 
be made by experimentation, mutual understanding, and a devotion to 
a common cause. 


The Comptroller of the Currency knows whut he is talking 
about. What stronger statement could have been made that 
would back up my contentions? 

Did you get that statement? The system is controlled by 
men of imagination and independence. Yet these men have the 
power of the President of the United States when it comes to 
the management of the finances of America. 

A further statement from Mr. Dawes in the hearings on page 
In answering questions of Mr. Go_pssorouen, he says: 


I do not think 


or coordi 


new system, however well conceived and 


27. 
any bank can operate a branch bank on an extensive 


scale to be a real menace and do it outside of the 


Federal reserve 

system, 
Now, gentlemen, this statement from the comptroller is the 
milk in the coconut. Listen to this question of Mr. Gotps- 


BOROUGH : 


Would not it be better to restrict the opportunities of the State 
banks who do branch banking than to increase the opportunity of the 
national banks to do it? 


Now, I contend that this is the sensible thing to do and can 
be done. 
They call this McFadden bill an antibranch banking Dill, 


and this statement has gone out to banks of the country and 
to banking associations. A great many banks, as well as 
banking associations, have indorsed the bill, believing that it 
means the stopping of branch banking. This bill, or section 9 
thereof, is purely a proviso to enable national banks to en- 
gage in branch banking, and if enacted into law will soon 
be amended so as to extend the privilege to every nook and 
corner in this country. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of 
order on amendments 12, 33, and 38, that the conferees have 


exceeded their authority in bringing back matter not in dis- 


agreement between the two Houses. 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman specify his point of 
order.” 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I will let the gentleman from 


Illinois [Mr. CHtNpBLOM] argue the point of order on amend- 
ments Nos. 12 and 33, and I will make the argument on amend- 
ment No. 38. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, amendment No. 12 is on 
page 6 of the bill. The only action taken by the Senate con- 
sisted in striking out the word “section” and substituting 
therefor “that section.” That is all that was in disagreement 
between the two Houses. The conferees have gone to lines 
14, 15, and 16 and changed them from the present reading— 
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to have succession from the date of the approval of this act or from 
the date of its organization if organized after such date of approval— 


To read as follows— 


to have succession from the date of its organization (whether organized 
before or after this section as amended takes effect). 


Clearly the question involved in that change was not in- 
volved between the House and the Senate. The Senate amend- 
ment was only a formal, technical change substituting “ that 
section” for “ section.” 

Now, with reference to amendment 38 on page 29, I think 
there is a very ingenious statement of the action of the con- 


‘ferees on that, as I tind it in the conference report on page 2. 


Amendment 33 relates to section 14 of the House bill, and 
the Senate struck out the entire section. The conferees agreed 
that the House should recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment and agree to the same, and there they should have 
stopped. But they have proceeded further, as the Chair will 
find on page 2 of the conference report. It reads: 


Amendment No. 33: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike oyt the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment; and on page 24 of the House 
bill, line 4, strike out “ paragraph 2 thereof” and insert in lieu thereof 
“as amended”; and on page 17 of the House bill, line 20, after 
“act,” insert a comma and “as amended” and a comma; and on 
page 21 of the House bill, line 17, after “act,” insert a comma and 
“as amended"; and on page 21 of the House bill, line 21, after 
“ Statutes,” insert a comma and “as amended”; and on page 21 of 
the House bill, line 23, after “ act,” insert a comma and “ as amended ” 
and a comma; and on page 25 of the House bill, line 4, after “ act,” 
insert a comma and “as amended” and a comma; and on page 26 of 
the House bill, line 1, after “ States,” insert a comma and “as 
amended"; and the Senate agree to the same, 


These various so-called amendments will be found in the Sen- 
ate bill in various places. I have marked them and call atten- 
tion to them. On page 20 in the Senate amendment, relating to 
section 9 in line 21, the amendment consists of the words “as 
amended.” On page 21 of the Senate print of the bill, in lines 
il and 2, they have stricken out “of the approval of this act,” 
and in line 8 they have stricken out the same words and in- 
serted in each instance “ this section as amended takes effect.” 

Page 28, paragraph 5, section 10, as to which there was abso- 
lutely no dispute whatever between the House and the Senate, 
except at the bottom of page 24, where instead of the word 
“and” they inserted “and/or” they have inserted “as 
amended” in line 6 on page 23. On page 27, in several places 
in section 5208, which was left intact by the Senate, they have 
changed the language in the same way. 

So, with reference to amendment 33, after having agreed to 
the entire matter in dispute and disposed of it, they proceed 
to make clarifying and perfecting amendments all through the 
bill. I respectfully suggest that that violates every rule relat- 
ing to conference reports. 

I join in the objection which has been made by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Srrone] with reference to section 20 in 
amendment 38. That is clearly new matter, for which there 
was no foundation whatever either in the House or in the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I shall direct my 
point of order particularly to amendment 38, and only to sec- 
tion 20: 

Spe. 20. There is hereby created a joint special committee (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the “ joint committee”) to consist 
of three members of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and three members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the Senate, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, to make an inquiry into the prices of commodities in the United 
States as affected, since the year 1914, if at all, by the Federal bank- 
ing laws. The joint committee is authorized to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, to 
hold such hearings and to sit and act at such places and times during 
the sessions and recesses of the Sixty-ninth Congress, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, te take such testimony, to have such printing and binding done, 
and to make such expenditures, as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services in reporting such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. Subpenas for witnesses shall be 
issued upon the request of the joint committee, or any member thereof, 
under the signature of either the Speaker of the House or the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Sergeant-at-Arms of either the Senate or 
the House is hereby authorized and directed to serve all such sub- 
po@nas and other processes. The members of the joint committee shall 
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serve without compensation in addition to that received for their ser 
vices as Members of Congress; but they shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the joint committee. The expenses 
of the joint committee shall not exceed $2,000 and shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representatives, upon vouchers signed 
by the chairman. The joint committee shall report to their respective 
Houses from time to time the results of its inquiries, together with 
such recommendations as it may deem advisable, 


There was nothing in either House or Senate bill providing 
for the appointment or creation of any joint committee, and 
it is certainly wholly without the authority of the conferees to 
bring in matter providing for the appointment of such a com- 
mittee. It could not possibly be construed as matter growing 
out of a conference on the differences between the two Houses. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the gentleman entirely ignores the 
fact that section 20 is germane to the entire bill. That the 
bill is a general overhauling of the national bank act, the Fed- 
eral reserve act, the intermediate banking act, and the Federal 
farm loan act, and, therefore, is applicable to the entire bil! 
as a whole, and there are many authorities to be found to that 
effect. In order to save the time of the House, Mr. Speaker, 
and unless the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strrone], who has 
made a very deep study of this matter, objects, I shall ask 
unanimous consent to extend in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks at this time my argument and the brief which I have 
heretofore submitted to the Speaker upon this point. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by incorporating therein a 
brief that he has heretofore handed to the Speaker. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the point of order against amend- 
ment No, 38 as agreed upon by the conferees on House bill No. 
2 is based principally upon the contention that the conferees 
have transcended their authority in the fact that section 20 
has been made a part of such agreed amendment and that such 
section was not in disagreement between the Houses. 

This theory was adopted in 1812, when the Speaker, Mr. Henry 
Clay, first enunciated it, and for a long time and in the early 
history of the House was uniformly followed, but in later years 
when Speakers have assumed authority to determine whether 
or not the managers of a conference have transcended their 
power (see Hinds’ Precedents, 6414, p. 723), the Henry Clay 
rule has been materially modified and the power of such con- 
ferees broadened to meet the needs of modern legislation. 

These later interpretations seemed to clearly indicate the 
proper test to be, not that in order to confer authority to agree 
there must be a disagreement between the Houses and that 
only upon these points of dispute, but that new propositions 
may be introduced (see ruling by Mr. James G. Blaine, 
Speaker, Hinds’ Precedents, 6409, p. 720) where there is some- 
thing in the legislation to make them germane as amendments, 
and as Mr. Blaine further says: 


The power of a conference committee, which, as the gentlemen well 
know, the two Houses have been in the habit of considerably enlarging, 
fairly includes the power to incorporate germane amendments. If 
the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Holman, makes the point that the 
amendments he specifies are not germane, the Chair will examine the 
question; but the mere fact that the proposition embraced matters 
which were not originally before the House or Senate would not be 
sufficient to require them to be ruled out. 


On May 26, 1870 (see Hinds’ Precedents, p. 721), the House 
was considering the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1293) to enforce the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote in the several States of this 
Union who have hitherto been denied that right on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Mr. Samuel 8. Cox, of New York, made the point of order 
that the report contained new matter, twe new sections haying 
been added. 

The Speaker, Mr. Blaine, said: 


It is not necessary that the matter reported by the committee of 
conference should have been considered in either branch if it be ger- 
mane and in the nature of an amendment which may reconcile the dif- 
ference between the two branches. It is just as much in order for a 
conference committee to report such matter as for a Member to move 
it on the floor of either House. It is only when they introduce abso- 
lutely new matter—which would not be germane to the matter under 
consideration and could not be entertained in either branch in the 
form of an amendment—that the point of order raised by the gentle- 
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man from New York could be entertained. 
point of order. 


On the calendar day of March 3, 1901 (see Hinds’ Precedents, 
(43) 6418, p. 722), but the legislative day of March 1, the House 
was considering the following Sexate amendment to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill: 


The Chair overrules the 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to exchange a tract of land containing 60 acres, more or 
of Nichols Avenue and south of Congress Heights, for 60 acres, 
more or less, adjoining the grounds of the Government Hospital for the 
Insane on the south, to be selected by said Secretary, the exchange to 
be made acre for acre: And provided further, That a roadway 90 
feet wide reserved out of and on the south side of the land so 
acquired as a public highway from Nichols Avenue to the river. 


less, 


east 


be 


On motion of Mr. James M. Robinson, of Indiana, the House 
concurred in the Senate amendment with the following amend- 
ment: 


And the Secretary of the Interior is further authorized, if in his 
judgment advisable, to exchange such portion as he may deem equitable 
of the agricultural land now owned by the Government, or of the farm 
opposite Alexandria and known as Godding Croft, for 80 acres, more 
or less, lying immediately adjoining this said 59% acres and south of 
the present building site of the hospftal. In such exchange is 
the Secretary is also authorized, in his discretion, to grant a 
roadway along the south side of said tract, from Nichols Avenue to the 
river, 90 feet in width. 


case 
made, 


On the calendar day of March 4, same legislative day, the 
report of the conference committee was presented to the House 
and included in the agreement as to the propositions above the 
following: 

Any of the buildings authorized in the sundry civil appropriation act 
approved June 6, 1900, for the Government Hospital for the Insane 
may be erected on land now owned or that may be acquired hereunder 
by the United States for the Government Hospital for the Insane. 


Mr. Robinson made the point of order that this provision 
changed a law and that such change was not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the conferees. 

After debate, the Speaker, Mr. Henderson, said: 


The Chair will state that often conferees bring in entirely new 
provisions, and so long as within the theme discussed it is not subject 


to the point of order. The Chair thinks in this case the conferees 
have remained completely within their jurisdiction. 

So broad has the rule become that whole new bills have 
been substituted by the conferees germane to the theme of 
the legislation. 

On March 3, 1865, Mr. R. C. Schenck, of Ohio, from the 
committee on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 


bill H. R. 51, entitled “An act to establish a bureau of freed- 
men’s affairs,” reported that the Senate had receded from 
their amendment, which was a substitute, and the committee 
had agreed upon as a substitute a new Dill entitled “An act 
to establish a bureau for the relief of freedmen and refugees.” 
As soon as the report had been read, Mr. William 8S. Holman, 
of Indiana, made the point that the report did not come within 
the scope of the conference committee. It did not report the 
proceedings of the Senate or an agreement by the committee 
on an amendment to the House, but it reported an entire 
substitute for both the original bill and the substitute adopted 
by the Senate, and it established a department unprovided for 
by either of the other bills. The Speaker, Hon, Schuyler 
Colfax, of Indiana, said; 


The Chair understands that the Senate adopted a substitute for 
the House bill. If the two Houses had agreed upon any particular 
language, or any part of a section, the committee of conference could 
not change that; but the Senate having stricken out the bill of the 
House and inserted another one, the committee of conference have 
the right to strike out that and report a substitute in its stead, 
Two separate bills have been referred to the committee, and they 
can take either one of them, or a new bill entirely, or a bill embraring 
parts of either. They have a right to report any bill that is germane 
to the bills referred to them. 


Again on August 3, 1886, the House had under consideration 


the report of the committee on conference on the rivers and 
harbors bill. 


Mr. William M. Springer, of Illinois, made the point of 
order that the conferees had included new matter in their 
report. The Speaker, Mr. John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, ruled 
as follows: 

The House passed a bill to provide for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors and making an appropriation for that purpose, That bill 
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was sent to the Senate, where it was amended by striking out all 

after the enacting clause and inserting a different proposition in some 

respects, but a proposition having the same object in view. * * * 
It was nonconcurred in by the House and a conference was appointed 


upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. That conference com 
mittee having met, reports back the Senate amendment as a single 
amendment with various amendments, and recommends that it be con- 
curred in with the other amendments which the committee has in- 


corporated in its report. The question, therefore, is not whether the 


provisions to which the gentleman from Illinois alludes are germane 
to the original bill as it passed the House, but whether they are 
germane to the Senate amendment which the House had under con- 
sideration and which was referred to the committee of conference If 
germane to that amendment the point of order can not be sustained 
on the ground claimed by the gentleman from Illinois The Chair 
thinks they are germane to the Senate amendment, for, though diff 


ent from the provisions contained in the Senate amendment, they 
relate to the same subject; and therefore the Chair overrules the 
point of order, 

Again on April 18, 1904, Mr. John A. T. Hull, of Iowa, pre- 


sented the report of the managers of the conference on the dis- 
the Senate amendments 
to the Army appropriation bill. Mr. James Hay, of Virginia, 
made a point of order that the managers had exceeded their 
authority. It appeared that the Senate had added 


the 
bill the following amendment: 


to 


For continuing the construction of a military wagon road from Valdez, 
by the most practical route, to Fort Egbert or Eagle, on the Yukon 
River, in the District of Alaska, $250,000, said wagon road to be sur- 
veyed, located, and constructed by and the of 


Secretary of War. 


under direction the 


The managers in lieu thereof reported the following: 

‘Strike out all of the matter inserted by said amendment and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“*For a survey and estimate of cost of a wagon road from Valdez to 


Fort Egbert, on the Yukon River, to be made under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, $25,000, to be immediately available: said sur- 
vey and estimate herein provided shall be submitted to Congress at 


, 


the earliest practicable day. 

After debate, the Speaker said: 

“The Senate amendment, which, if it had been offered in the House, 
probably would have been subject to the point of order- 
sary for the Chair to that, however—-was for continuing 
the construction of a wagon road from Valdez the most 
practical route to Fort Egbert or Eagle, on the Yukon District 


it is unneces- 
pass upon 


military by 


River, 


| of Alaska, $25,000, said wagon road to be surveyed, located, and com- 


pleted by and under the direction of the Secretary of War.” 

To that amendment the House disagreed, and upon that amendment 
and disagreement thereto a conference was had. 
as follows: 


The conferees reported 


“Strike out all of the matter inserted by sald amendment and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

*“* For the survey and estimate of cost of a wagon road from Valdes 
to Fort Egbert, on the Yukon River, to be made under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, $25,000, to be immediately available; said sur 
vey and estimate herein provided shall be submitted to Congress at 
the earliest practicable day.’ ” 

Now, this is for than was contained in the Senate 
amendment and provides for a survey of a road over and between the 
points of Valdez and Fort Egbert. It appropriates $25,000 in Meu of 
$250,000, and provides for a survey and report to Congress of the 
same. It does seem to the Chair that the greater includes the less, and 
that the whole matter of the construction of the road and the appropria- 
tion therefor was in difference between the House and the Senate. 
This provie)s for a survey for the road and estimates and a report to 
Congress. It seems to the Chair the point of order is not well taken, 
and the Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 


something less 


In the light of the present-day decisions of our Speakers, we 
may reasonably say that said rulings by Speaker Blaine from 
his time to the present have been uniformly supported to the 
effect that the powers of the conferees in the very words of 
Mr. Blaine, “embraced the power to include new amendments 
unless, as suggested by a later Speaker, there is a lack of 
germaneness to the theme of legislation.” 

Mr, Speaker, the McFadden bill as it passed the House 
made no changes in the second subdivision of the fourth 
paragraph of section 4 of the Federal reserve act which pro- 
vides 20 years for the existence of Federal reserve bank 
charters. When the Dill. reached the Senate, that body 
amended the House McFadden bill by adding section 20, page 
34 of H. R. 2, as printed May 14, 1926, providing that the 
second subdivision of the fourth paragraph of section 4 of 
the Federal reserve act be amended to read as follows: 
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Second. To have suceession after the approval of this act untfl 
dissolved by Congress or until forfeiture of franchise for violation 
of law. 


At this point the two Houses were in disagreement on the 
subject of the extension of Federal reserve bank charters. 
The conferees as representatives of the House and the Senate 
by reason of the disagreement of the two Houses became like- 
wise involved in a disagreement involving this Senate amend- 
ment. This Senate amendment created a new law and was 
an amendment which applied to the entire Federal reserve 
act, and all of its amendments as a whole. The House, in 
order to conciliate the Senate conferees, receded from its 
disagreement to said Senate No, 88 with an amendment agreed 
to by the Senate conferees in deference to the House con- 
ferees, the entire amendment consisting of new sections 19 
and 20 in form and figures as follows, to wit: 


Sec. 19. That subdivision second of the fourth paragraph of section 
4 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Second. To have succession for a period terminating 50 years 
after the expiration of its original franchise unless it is sooner 
dissolved by act of Congresss or its franchise becomes forfeited for 
violation of law.” 

Sec. 20. There Is hereby created a joint special committee (here- 
inafter in this section referred to as the “joint committee”) to 
consist of three members of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and three members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the Senate, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, to make an inquiry into the prices of com- 
modities in the United States as affected, since the year 10914, if at 
all, by the Federal banking laws. The joint committee fs authorized 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, to hold such hearings and to sit and act at 
such places and times during the sessions and recesses of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, to have 
such printing and binding done, and to make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services in reporting such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. Sub- 
peenas for witnesses shall be issued upon the request of the joint 
committee, or any member thereof, under the signature of either the 
Speaker of the House or the President of the Senate, and the Sergeant 
at Arms of either the Senate or the House is hereby authorized and 
directed to serve all such subpoenas and other processes. The mem- 
bers of the joint committee shall serve without compensation in addi- 
tion to that received for their services as Members of Congress; but 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the joint committee. The expenses of the joint committee shall 
not exceed $2,000 and shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives, upon vouchers signed -by the chairman, The 
joint committee shall report to their respective Houses from time 
to time the results of its inquiries, together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem advisable. 


The recent rulings hold that the fundamental purpose of an 
amendment must be germane to the fundamental purpose of 
the bill. That this amendment 88 is directly and positively 
fundamental to the bill under consideration is, it seems to me, 
beyond question. On June 5, 1878, the House was consider- 
ing the bill H. R. 4414—see Hinds’ Precedents, page 414, volume 
5—to amend the laws relating to internal revenue and had 
reached the paragraph which defined a manufacturer of to- 
bacco and established the requirement that he should pay a 
special tax. 

To this paragraph Mr. James W. Covert, of New York, pro- 
posed an amendment placing a certain internal-revenue tax on 
snuff, cigars, and smoking and chewing tobacco. 

Mr. Omar D. Conger, of Michigan, made the point of order 
that the amendment was not in order, not being germane to the 
pending paragraph. The Speaker pro tempore overruled the 
point of order on the ground that it was not necessary that it 
should be germane to the pending paragraph but to the gen- 
eral provisions of the bill. 

The record of debate shows that Mr. Conger, who made the 
point of order, said: 


I make the point of order because if there be a place in this bill 


“ where the amendment would be germane, it would be better to have 


the amendment come in its proper place and not mix up one branch 
of the subject with another which {fs evidently not germane to if, 
My point of order is, that under the rules of the House this amend- 
ment can not come in at this place. If there be a place where the 
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Chair shall hold tt would be germane, then {ft can be offered at that 
place. 


The Speaker pro tempore said: 


The Chair believes it has always been held that in determining 
whether or not an amendment is germane the presiding officer must 
look to the general subject to which the bill relates and not merely to 
the particular provisions of the bill. Now, the general subject to which 
this bill relates is the internal-revenue system of the country. It con- 
tains a provision whieh is intended to increase the tax on spirituous 
liquors in one respect by imposing that tax upon the fractional gal- 
lon. It also contains another provision, if the Chair remembers cor- 
rectly, which is intended to diminish the tax on spirituous liquors in 
one respect by exempting from a certain part of the tax distilleries 
which distill not exceeding a certain quantity in a certain time. It 
relates generally in all its provisions to the internal-revenue system; 
and the Chair is therefore of opinion that any amendment relating 
alone to that system is in order, while an amendmert relating to that 
system and also to something else would not be in order. 


It seems to me that the present case before the Speaker 
rests upon all fours with this decision just cited. In that case, 
as the Speaker said, referring to the fact that the general 
subject to which this bill relates was the internal-revenue sys- 
tem of the country, so in this case the general subject with 
which the McFadden bill relates is the subject of our Federal 
banking laws, including the national banking law, the Fed- 
eral reserve act, the farm loan act, the agricultural credit act 
of 1923, and all the amendments to each of them. 

The acts last above mentioned are all modified, changed, or 


amended in some way or other, which all amounts to a general 


overhauling of a large part of the Federal banking laws. 
How important and how material it would be, therefore, to 
make an inquiry as to the effect which these laws have had 
which are being modified, repealed, and affected by this bill 
upon the prices of commodities, if any. 

Not only are sections 5136, 5137, 5138, 5139, 5142, 5146, 5150, 
5155, 5190, 5200, 5202, 5208, and 5211 of the national bank act 
affected by the McFadden bill, but also are the following sec- 
tions of the Federal reserve act, to wit: 604b; 609, section 9; 
613b; 622, section 22a; 624, section 24. I invite special atten- 
tion to the fact that section 5200 of the national banking act 
which fixes the total liabilities of any person or company may 
become indebted to a national bank which is not to exceed 10 
per cent of the amount of the capital stock of such association, 
actually paid in and unimpaired, and 10 per cent of its unim- 
paired surplus fund with a proviso containing four provisions 
to the effect: 

That (1) the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values, including drafts and bills of exchange 
secured by shipping documents conveying or securing title to goods 
shipped, and including demand obligations when secured by documents 
covering commodities in actual process of shipment, and also including 
bankers’ acceptances of the kinds described in section 13 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act, (2) the discount of commercial or business paper 
actually owned by the person, Company, corporation, or firm negotiating 
the same, (3) the discount of notes secured by shipping documents, 
warehouse receipts, or other such documents conveying or securing 
title covering readily marketable, nonperishable staples, including live- 
stock, when the actual market value of the property securing the obli- 
gation is not at any time less than 115 per cent of the face amount 
of the notes secured by such documents and when such property is 
fully covered by insurance, and (4) the discount of any note or notes 
secured by not less than a like face amount of bonds or notes of the 
United States issued since April 24, 1917, or certificates of indebted- 
ness of the United States shall not be considered. All of which is 
but a recital of what securities might be legitimately dealt in. 


There are some other provisions in this section which are not 
necessary to quote, the point being, however, that on page 21 of 
the McFaden bill, section 10, will be found a complete over- 
hauling and reenactment of these conditions covering trans- 
actions which are allowable and adds subdivisions (5), (6), 
(7), and (8) to this section 5200 of the national banking act. 

As it now stands it is reasonable to suppose and not subject 
to contradiction that these various subdivisions of said section 
5200 may apply directly upon and affect the prices of commod- 
ities, and it is therefore pertinent that a legislative inquiry 
may be made into such effect, if any, and it is certainly posi- 
tively germane to add the section to the McFadden bill covering 
an inquiry into this matter. It is also noted that section 5202 
of the national banking act is amended by the McFadden bill 
by adding at the end thereof a new paragraph to read as 
follows: 


Eighth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of section 202 of 
Title It of the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916, as 
amended by the agricultural credits act of 1923, 
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Therefore, it would be extremely pertinent to inquire of the 
effect these 12 intermediate credit banks and their operations 
are having upon the prices of commodities. The proposed 
amendment involved in section 20 relates generally to all the 
provisions above enumerated in the McFadden bill as affecting 
the prices of commodities in the United States since 1914, and 
certainly under the authority of the decision with reference to 
the said amendment to the internal revenue tax act found as 
suggested above in Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, page 414, sec- 
tion 20, involved in this discussion is germane to the Dill. 

it must be true if an amendment proposing an amendment 
placing certain internal-revenue tax on snuff, cigars, smoking, 
and chewing tobaceo is germane to the general provisions re 
lating to the internal-revenue system of the country, surely and 
beyond peradventure an amendment such as section 20 of the 
McFadden bill is germane relating, as it does, to the 
that all of the foregoing sections above referred to have been 
before both of the disagreeing Houses. 


Vithout taking further time of the House on the doctrine 
of germaneness as affecting section 20 now under discussion, 
I ask at this point to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 


printing therein 16 precedents supporting the theory of ger 


maneness as applied to said section 20, which I have already 
prior to this argument submitted to the distinguished Speaker 
of the House: 

(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, p. 414) 

5811. Under the later decisions the principle has been established 
that an amendment should be germane to the particular paragraph or 
section to which it is offered. On June 5, 1878, the House was con- 
sidering the bill (H. R. 4414) to amend the laws relating to internal 
revenue, and had reached the paragraph which defined a manufacturer 


of tobacco and established the requirement that he should pay a special 
tax 
To this paragraph Mr. James W. Covert, of New York, proposed an 


amendment, placing a certain internal-revenue tax on snuff, cigars, 
and smoking and chewing tobacco. 

Mr. Omar D. Conger, of Michigan, made the point of order that 
the amendment was not in order, not being germane to the pending 


paragraph. 

The Speaker pro tempore overruled the point of order on the ground 
that it was not necessary that it should be germane to the pending 
paragraph but to the general provisions of the bill. 

The record of debate shows that Mr. Conger, who made the point 
of order, said: 

“TI make the point of order because, if there be a place in this bill 
where the amendment would be germane, it would be better to have 
the amendment come in its proper place, and not mix up one branch 
of the subject with another which is evidently not germane to it. 
My point of order is that under the rules of the House this amend- 
ment can not come in at this place. If there be a place where the 
Chair shall kold that it would be germane, then it can be offered at 
that place.” 


The Speaker pro tempore said: 

“The Chair believes it has always been held that in determining 
whether or not an amendment is germane the Presiding Officer must 
look to the general subject to which the bill relates and not merely 


to the particular provisions of the bill. Now, the general subject to 
which this bill relates is the internal-revenue system of the country. 
It contains a provision which is intended to increase the tax on 
spirituous liquors in one respect by imposing that tax upon the frac- 
tional gallon. It contains another prevision, if the Chair re- 
members correctly, which is intended to diminish the tax on spirituous 
liquors in by from a certain part of the tax 
distilleries which distill not exceeding a certain quantity in a certain 
time. It relates generally in all its provisions to the internal-revenue 
system; and the Chair therefore of opinion that any amendment 
relating alone to that system is in order, while an amendment relating 
to that system and also to something else would not be in order. 


also 


one respect exempting 


is 





(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, pp. 417-418) 


5818. On March 10, 1902, while the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union was considering the bill (H. R, 11728) relat- 
ing to the Rural Free Delivery Service in the Post Office Department, 
Mr. George W. Smith, of Illinois, offered an amendment to a certain 
paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. CLAupE A. Swanson, of Virginia, made the point of order that 
the amendment was not germane to this pertion of the bill, but would 
be germane to the fourth paragraph. 

The chairman said: 

“The Chair is clearly of the opinion that inasmuch as the bill is 
now being considered by paragraphs, and inasmuch as the amendment 
offered by the gentleman is expressly covered by paragraph 4, toward 
the close of the bill, this amendment is germane to that paragraph and 


entire | 
Federal banking system of the country, and it is certainly true | 


| 
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not to the paragraph now under consideration. © © © It seems to 
the Chair that the admission which the gentleman has made would 
indicate quite clearly that this amendment is in order not to the pend 
ing paragraph, but to paragraph 4, because the gentleman says that 
paragraph would have to be stricken out if this were adopted rhe 
Chair rules that it is not now in order, but that it would be in order 
when paragraph 4 is reached.” 
(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, p. 483) 

5909. To a bill providing for an Interoceanic canal, specifying a cer 
tain route, an amendment providing for another route was held to be 
germane, On January 9, 1902, the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union was considering the bill (H. R. 311) to provide 
for the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, when Mr. Richard W. Parker, of New Jersey, pro 
posed an amendment providing for a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, 

Mr, Oscar W. Unperwoop, of Alabama, made the point of order that 
tl imendment was not germane, because while the bill provided for a 
canal at Nicaragua only, the amendment provided also for a canal at 
another place After debate the Chairman said: 

The subject matter of this bill—the enterprise upen which the 
House has entered—is in the language of the bill 

“*To construct a canal to connect the waters of the Atlantic and 

Pacifie Oceans.’ 

rhe Chair is of the opinion that that is the purpose of the legisla 
tion sought; that the question of location is wholly a subordinate one, 
and that it is perfectly competent for Congress to reject one location 
and to adopt another. For instance, suppose it was a question of the 


building of a house for the purpose of storing the records of the Goy 


and a bill introduced to it on a certain in 
Can anybody doubt that the proposition might be amended 
so as to locate it upon another square?” 


ernment was locate square 


this city, 


(Hinds’ 


bill providing for 
prescribing a system 
the soldiers was held to be 
January 31, 1899, the bill (H. R. 
the Army was under consideration 
on the state of the Union, 
offered a new section 
practice by enlisted men 
the best records. 

Mr. James Hay, of Virginia, made 
amendment was not germane to the bill. 

After debate the chairman overruled the point of order. 


Precedents, vol. 5, p. 483) 
the reorganization 
of competition 
germane an 
11022) the reorganization 
in Committee of the Whole 
Mr. William P. Hepburn, of 
paragraph prescribing frequent 
providing for the giving of 


5910. To a 


section 


of 
in 
amendment 


the Army a 
marksmanship 
On 

of 
House 


new 
at g 
among as 


for 


and 
or 
and 


lowa, 
target 
medals 


as 


for 


the point of order that the 


(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, p. 485) 


5915. To a proposition to create a board of inquiry an amendment 


specifying when the board should report was held to be germane. 
On March 2, 1905, the House was considering Senate amendment to 
the naval appropriation bill when this amendment was proposed as 
an amendment to a Senate amendment: 

“And provided also, As follows: First, that for the purpose of 
earrying out this provision a board of inquiry shall be constituted 


of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, the admiral of the Navy, 





one experienced naval constructor, one experienced naval inspector 
of armor plate, and one machinist of the first class, experienced in 
the manufacture of armor plate.” 

To this amendment Mr. William D, Vandiver, of Missouri, offered 
the following amendment: 

“And that this board of inquiry shall make its report at the first 
regular session of the Fifty-ninth Congress.” 

Mr. George E, Foss, of Illinois, made the point of order that the 
amendment to the amendment was not germane, 

The Speaker said: 

“The Chair thinks the amendment is in order and is germane.” 

(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, pp. 484-485) 
5913. To a bill relating to the salaries of the Federal judges and 


those of the District of Columbia an amendment relating to the salaries 
of the Porto Rican judges was held to be germane. On January 27, 
1903, the House, as in Committee of the Whole, was considering the 


bill (S. 3287) “to fix the salaries of certain judges of the United 
States,” when Mr. Vincent Boreing, of Kentucky, proposed this amend- 
ment: 


‘To the judge of Porto Rico, $6,000.” 

Mr, John J. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, made the point of order that the 
amendment was not germane to the bill. 

After debate the Speaker said: 

“The Chair calls the attention of the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
the fact that the judges of the District of Columbia are incorporated 
in this bill, It seems that these Porto Ricans are appointed by the 
President of the United States. The provision has broadened out now 
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from the Federal Judges for the States to the judges for the District of 

Columbia. * * * The Chair 1s not entirely satisfied, but is inclined 

to hold, and will so hold, that the point of order is not well taken,” 
(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, p. 485) 


5914. To a bill relating to the control of several distinct public 
places in Washington an amendment providing for the removal of the 
fence around the Botanical Garden, in the same city, was held ger 
mane, On May 23, 1898, the House had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 10294) relative to the control of wharf property and certain 
public places in the District of Columbia, the bill being considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, Joseph W. Babcock, of Wisconsin, offered the following amend- 
ment as a new section: 

“Spc. 5. Provided, That the park known as the Botanical Garden 
shall be open to the public the same as the other parks in the city of 
Washington, and within six months from the passage of this act the 
fence around the same shall be removed.” 

Mr, William Sulzer, of New York, made the point of order that the 
amendment was not germane to the bill, 

The Speaker pro tempore held: 

“The only question is whether the amendment is germane to the 
bill The Chair thinks the amendment is germane to the bill, and 


therefore overrules the point of order of the gentleman from New 
York,” 


(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, p. 486) 


5916. To a bill providing generally for a union station in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an amendment levying a special tax in the District 
to defray the cost of the station was held to be germane. On De- 
cember 15, 1002, the bill (S. 4825) “te provide for a union station in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” was under consid- 
eration in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
when Mr. Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, offered this amendment: 

Insert at the end of line 18, page 28, the following: 

“That, in order to meet the extraordinary expenses entailed by 
the provision of this act, the rate of taxation on the assessed real and 
personal property in the District of Columbia for each of the next 
five fiscal vears is hereby increased 25 per cent.” 

Mr. Sidney Ff. Mudd, of Maryland, made the point of order that the 
amendment was not germane. 

After debate the chairman said: 

“This is a bill to provide for a union railroad station in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, It is reported from the Commit- 


tee on the District of Columbia. It provides for the establishment of | 


a park in the District of Columbia and for the opening of streets, and 
imposes considerable expense upon the District of Columbia. 


“It also imposes some expense upon the Treasury of the United | 


States If, as has been suggested, an amendment were offered increas- 
iug the tariff’ upon imports to meet such charges, the objection would 
at once be made that under the rules such a measure must be referred 


to a different committee—the Ways and Means. In other words, the | 


rules of the House would make an amendment touching the tariff not 
germane to such a Dill as this. 

* But with the District of Columbia the case is different. If the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinols were offered as a separate 


measure, it would go, under the rules, to the same committee which | 


has reported this bill. The District Committee has jurisdiction of reve- 
nues as well as expenditures, and could, without infringing any rule, 
include in one bill the purposes of the bill and also of the amendment. 
While not entirely clear from doubt, the Chair is of the opinion that 


the amendment providing revenue to meet the expenditures entailed | 


by the provisions of the bill itself upon the District of Columbia is 
germane to the bill, and therefore overrules the point of order.” 





(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, p. 487) 


5918. To a proposition to recoin full legal-tender silver dollars 
into subsidiary coin an amendment making the latter full legal tender 
was held to be germane. On May 28, 1902, the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union was considering the bill 
(H. R. 12704) to increase the subsidiary silver coinage, when Mr. 
Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, offered the following amendment : 

“After the word ‘coin, in line 9, add ‘ Provided, That the sub- 
sidiary coins shall be half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and 10-cent and 5- 
cent pleces; each of the aforesaid pieces shall be an aliquot part of 
a dollar of 412% grains.’” 

Thereupon Mr. Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, offered the follow- 
ing amendment to the amendment: 

“Add to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
the following words: ‘ which shall be full legal tender for all debts, 
public and private.’ 

Mr. Bbenezer J. Hill, of Connecticut, made the point of order that 
the amendment was not germane. 

After debate the chairman said; 
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“The amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania fol- 
lows the word ‘coin,’ in line 9, and to that amendment the gentle- 
man from Nevada offers an amendment providing that this subsidiary 
coinage shall be full legal tender. The coin that this amendment 
proposes to declare shall be full legal tender is to be made or recoined 
from full legal-tender silver dollars. In the opinion of the Chair, 
the amendment of the gentleman from Nevada is germane to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and therefore the 
Chair holds it in order.” 





(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, p. 487) 


5919. An amendment on the subject of renovated butter was held to 
be germane to a bill relating to’ “ oleomargarine and other imitation 
dairy products.” On February 11, 1902, the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union were considering the bill (H. R. 9206) 
to make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy products subject to 
the laws of the State or Territory into which they are transported 
and to change the tax on oleomargarine, when Mr. Henry D, Allen, of 
Kentucky, proposed the following amendment : 

“Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
required to cause a rigid sanitary inspection to be made from time to 


| time, and at such times as he may deem necessary, of all factories and 


storehouses where butter is renovated; and all butter renovated at such 
places shall be carefully inspected in the same manner and to the same 
extent and purpose that meat products are now inspected. The quantity 
and quality of butter renovated shall be reported monthly, All reno- 
vated butter shall be designated as such by marks, brands, and labels, 
and the words ‘renovated butter’ shall be printed on all packages 
thereof, in such manner as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and shall be sold only as renovated butter. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this section shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less than $50 nor more 
than $500 and imprisonment not less than one month nor more than 
six months. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture shall make all needful sanitary and 
other rules and regulations for carrying this section into effect, and no 
renovated butter shall be shipped or transported from one State to 
another, or to foreign countries, unless inspected as provided in this 
section.” 

Mr. James A. Tawney, of Minnesota, made a point of order that the 
amendment was not germane, 

After debate, the chairman said: 

“The Chair is of the opinion that it Is germane, although it is ques- 
tionable as to whether the jurisdiction ts obtained over the proposition 
without any taxation being connected with ft. But the question being 
one of imitation butter, the Chair is of opinion that this section is 
germane, As to its constitutionality, of course, the Chair can not pass 
upen that. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky.” 





(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, p. 488) 

5920. To a resolution rescinding an order for final adjournment, an 
amendment assigning a new date was held to be germane. On June 1, 
1872, the House was considering the following: 

“ Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 


| That the resolution directing the President of the Senate and the 


Speaker of the House of Representatives to declare their respective 
Houses adjourned without day on Monday, the 3d day of June, at 12 
o'clock meridian, be, and the same is hereby, rescinded.” 

Mr. Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, moved to amend by striking 
out all after the resolving clause and inserting: 

“That the time of the final adjournment of the second session of 
the Forty-second Congress be extended to Monday, June 10, at 12 
o'clock meridian, at which time the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives shall adjourn their respective 
Houses without day.” 

Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, made the point of order 
that the amendment was not germane. 

The Speaker said: 

“They are both resolutions with reference to the termination of the 
session. The amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts is en- 
tirely germane.” 





(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, p. 419) 

5822. An amendment inserting an additional section should be ger- 
mane to the portion of the bill where it is offered. On August 11, 
1852, during consideration of the civil and diplomatic appropriation 
bill in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. 
Edward Stanly offered as an additional section a provision for the 
completion of the hospital at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. George 8S. Houston, of Alabama, made thé point of order that 
the amendment was not in order at this portion of the bill. 

The chairman said: 

“The Chair decides that we have passed the point in the bill at 
which it might have been offered. We shall never finish the bill unless 
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come rule of this kind be observed. There is a provision in the bill for 
the completion of marine hospitals, and after that clause of the bill 
was passed the Chair ruled that amendments properly applicable to 
that clause of the bill at the time it was under consideration could not 
ie received or entertained by the committee afterwards. The Chair 
so ruled upon an amendment which was offered proposing to amend the 
first clause of this bill in relation to appropriations for the pay of the 
legislative department of the Government, but that amendment was 
ceived by universal consent.” 


re 
(Vol. 5, p. 489) 
5923. An amendment to censure a Member has been held germane 
to a resolution for his expulsion, On April 12, 1864, the House was 


considering a resolution providing for the expulsion of Mr. Alexander 
Long, of Ohio, when Mr. John M. Broomall, of Pennsylvania, proposed 
an amendment providing for the censure of Mr. Long as a substitute 
for the resolution of expulsion. 

Mr. William 8. Holman, of Indiana, made the point of order that 
the amendment was not germane to the original proposition, 

The Speaker pro tempore overruled the point of order. 

On appeal the decision of the Chair was sustained, 


(Hinds’ vol. 489) 


To a bill relating 
Federal courts therein, an 
commissioners in such courts held to germane. On July 2, 
1890, the Speaker announced the regular order of business the 
further consideration of the bill of the House (H. R. 11045) to amend 
and supplement the election laws of the United States, and to provide 
for the more efficient enforcement of such 

Mr. Jonathan H. Rowell, of Illinois, moved to amend by 
as a new section a provision for the establishment a 
jury commissioners for the Federal courts. 

Mr. W. C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, having called attention to 
the fact that on a preceding day a provision relating to juries had been 
stricken from the bill, made the point of order that such provision was 
not germane to an election bill. 

The Speaker overruled the point of order. 


Precedents, 

to Federal 
amendment 
was 


5, p. 
elections of the 


system of jury 


and functions 
establisLing a 


5922. 


be 


as 


laws. 
inserting 
system 


of of 


( Hinds’ vol. 5, 


5805. An amendment simply 
may not be held not germane. 

Where a paragraph which changes existing law has been by general 
consent allowed to remain, it may be perfected by any germane amend- 
ment. 

On March 31, 1904, the sundry civil appropriation bill was under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, when the Clerk read this paragraph: 

“Expenses of judges of the circuit courts of appeals, not to exceed 
$10 per day; of meals and lodgings for jurors in United States cases, 
and of bailiffs in attendance upon the same, when ordered by the 
court; and of compensation for jury commissioners, $5 per day, not 
exceeding three days for any one term of court, $165,000.” 

Mr. Charles EB. Littlefield, of Maine, moved to strike out the words 
“in United States cases. 

Mr. James A. Hemenway, of Indiana, made the point of order that 
the amendment would change law and would not be germane. He 
stated that the effect of the amendment would be to pay for meals 
and lodgings of jurors in civil cases. 

It appeared from the debate that there was no general law providing 
for meals and lodgings of jurors in any cases. 

The ehairman held: 

“The Chair would call attention to the fact that on Monday a 
similar question arose bere in which the rules and decisions were 
referred to, A precedent seems to have been established in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole there where a paragraph which changes existing 
law has been by general consent allowed to remain it may be per- 
fected by any germane amendment. 

“If that rule is to be followed, this amendment is in order, and the 
Chair overrules the point of order. The Chair also thinks the rule to 
be that an amendment striking out a portion of a paragraph is not 


Precedents, p. 410) 


striking out words already in a bill 


subject to a point of order. Form, and not effect, should be con- 
sidered. Germaneness refers to words added rather than to those taken 
away. The Chair would further suggest that this question of whether 


payment should be made for meals and lodgings for jurors in cases 
other than United States cases is rather a question for the committee 
to decide; a question of policy rather than a question for the Chair 
to decide on a point of order.” 

Mr. Hemenway thereupon said: 

“Mr, Chairman, here is a case where we provide for the payment 
for meals and lodging of jurors in United States cases where the 
Government is a party to the case. Now, then, is it germane to say 
that we shall also pay for meals when the Government is not a-party 
to the case, where it is a question purely between individuals?” 

The chairman said: 


(rr 
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“The Chair would state that that {Is merely a question for the 
committee to consid It is to be noted that this amendment con 
sists not in adding to the language of the paragraph but in striking 


out certain words which constitute a portion of the paragraph.” 


(Hinds’ Precedents, yol. 4, p. 562.) 

3836. In an appropriation bill a paragraph embodying legislation 
may be perfected by a germane amendment, but this does not permit 
an amendment which adds additional legislation On March 29, 1904, 
the sundry civil appropriation bill was under consideration in Com 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, when the Clerk 


read 





“Enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act: To prevent unlawful 
entry of Chinese into the United States, by the appointment of suitable 
officers to enforce the laws in rel: n thereto, and for expenses of 
returning to China all Chinese persons found to be unlawfully in the 


United States, including the cost of imprisonment and actual expense 


of conveyance of Chinese persons to the frontier or seaboard for depor 


tation, $600,000, of which sum $1,000 per annum shall be paid t 
ithe Commissioner General of Immigration as additional compensation 
Provided, That so much of the amount hereby appropriated, or here 
after appropriated for similar purposes, as may be necessary shall be 
available for the establishment and maintenance of the Bertillon sys 
tem of identification at the various ports of entry; but this proviso 
shall not apply to persons embraced in Article III of the treaty with 
China of 1894.” 

To this Mr. FE. J. Livernash, of California, proposed the following 


as an amendment: 

“Amend by striking out the period in line 8, page 65, 
colon, and adding the following: 

“* Provided further, That $10,000 of this appropriation shall be for 
enforcement of said laws so far as they prohibit entry and harboring 
of Chinese as seamen aboard vessels of American register.’ " 

Mr. Jumes A. Hemenway, of Indiana, made the point of order that 
the proposed amendment would change existing law. 


substituting a 


In the debate it was claimed that there were laws such as those for 
which the anrendment would provide enforcement; but this was denied, 
and no such law was exhibited, 

At the conclusion of the debate the chairman held: 

“The Chair will state that the general rule, apparently established, ts 
as stated in the Digest: 

“*As paragraph which changes existing law being allowed by general 
consent to remain, it may be perfected by any germane amendment.’ 

“ Now, it appears that a proviso was included here and passed without 
objection which would have been subject, the Chair believes, to a point 
of order, To that an amendment was proposed, There have been, as 
the Chair is informed, conflicting decisions, and it is desirable that a 
uniform rule be established. The rule has been applied that where a 
provision is inserted which changes existing law it may be perfected by 
an amendment—which igs germane—even though 
with existing law. 

“The Chair, though somewhat doubtful, thinks this the best rule: 
That if a paragraph has been included in the bill which has in it a 
taint of illegality or of being contrary to existing law, that paragraph 
can be corrected or perfected by an amendment, but if the further para- 
graph which is proposed as an amendment carries a further degree of 
illegality affecting the whole paragraph as amended, then it is not in 
order. 

“So if the amendment of the gentleman from California simply per 
tained to the proviso which was out of order—that pertaining to the 
Bertillon system of identification, which was allowed to enter the bill 
it would be in order, but if it pertains to the whole paragraph relating 
to the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act it is not in order. 

“It would appear from the reading that this is not an amendment 
to the proviso, which is in these words: 

“* Provided, That so much of the amount hereby appropriated, or 
hereafter appropriated for similar purposes, as may be necessary shall 
be available for the establishment and maintenance of the Bertillon 
system of identification at the various ports of entry; but this proviso 
shall not apply to persons embraced in Article III of the treaty with 
Ching of 1894.’ 

“To this it is proposed to add the amendment of the gentleman from 
California : 

“ ‘And provided further, That $10,000 of this appropriation shall be 
for the enforcement of said laws so far as they prohibit the entry and 
harboring of Chinese as seamen aboard vessels of American register.’ 

“This proposed amendment clearly does not refer to the immediately 
preceding paragraph. It refers to the whole provision, beginning on 
the preceding page. Such being the case, the Chair sustains the point 
of order.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is it the gentleman's position that the 
conferees may insert any matter into the bill by means of a 


not in accordance 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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conference report provided the matter is germane to the sub- 
ject matter of the bill? 

Mr. KING. If the gentleman will do me the honor to examine 
the brief which I have submitted to the Speaker and which will 
appear in the Recorp in the morning, he will find that the posi- 
tion is this, that new matter may be put in a conference report, 
aud that is all that I have to say on the subject. New matter, 
even though it has not been heard in either House and is not 
germane, may be offered by a member of the conference com- 
mittee as well as by a Member on the floor of the House, pro- 


vided it is germane to a paragraph of the bill. That may be 
hew to the gentleman, but he will find it in this brief. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. I should be very glad to read any brief 


that presents that question. I find in the Manual, paragraph 
539 In rules with reference to managers of conference commit- 


tees, laid down as follows: 

The managers of a conference must confine themselves to the 
differences committed to them (V. 6417, 6418) and may not include 
subjects not within the disagreements (V. 6407, 6408), even though 
germane to a question in issue (V. 6419). But they may perfect 


amendments submitted to them if they do not in so doing go beyond 
the differences (V. 6409, 6413). 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 
Mr. KING. Along that line, if the gentleman would read the 


decision of Speakers Blaine, Henderson, and Colfax in this brief 
I think he will find that his opinion om the matter does not go 
far enough and is not broad enough. In fact, this is the very 
sort of ruling that should be had in this modern day, when 
there are so many people who want to put over legislation in 
just this kind of manner. It ought to be adopted for the benefit 
of those concerned. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I shall be very glad to read 
the brief of the gentleman from Illinois. I submit the matter 
to the Chair upon the showing that I have made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Krne] a day or two ago submitted to 
the Chair a written argument upon this matter relating particu- 
larly to amendment No, 38. The gentleman from Illinois bases 
his argument mainly on a decision rendered a good many years 
ago by Mr. Speaker Blaine, wherein he held in part as follows: 


The 
know, 
fairly includes the 


power of a conference committee, which, as the gentlemen well 
the two Tlouses have been in the habit of considerably enlarging, 
power to incorporate germane amendments. If the 
gentieman from Indiana, Mr. Holman, makes the point that the amend- 
ments he specifies are not germane, the Chair will examine the ques- 
tion; but the mere fact that the proposition embraced matters which 
were not originally before the House or Senate would not be sufficient 
to require them to be ruled out, 


That is the one decision that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Kine] quotes on this precise point. There has been no 
decision to that effect since that time so far as the Chair is 
aware. On a number of occasions, both since he was elected 
Speaker and theretofore, the Chair has had occasion to look 
into the question with respect to the power of conferees. As 
the Chair understands the precedents and the rule to-day, it is 
that the managers of a conference must confine themselves to 
the differences committed to them and may not include subjects 
not within the disagreements, even though germane to the ques- 
tion in issue. Immediately following the decision quoted in 
Hinds’ Precedents to which the Chair has referred, in which 
Mr. Speaker Blaine seemed to intimate that if an amendment 
was entirely germane it might be in order, notwithstanding the 
fact that the conferees departed from the differences committed 
to them, there is a decision by Mr. Speaker Reed, which seems 
to the Chair covers the precise point involved in this case. 

This w hong in 1898, and the decision of Mr. Speaker Blaine was 
in 1871, 27 years previously. In this instance the situation was 
this, and is to be found on page 720 of Hinds’ Precedents, 
volume 5: 


During the debate ft was developed that among the Senate amend- 
ments was a provision relating to the fishery question between Canada 
and the United States. To this the conferees added a provision for a 
commission to consider the differences between Canada and the United 
States in relation to trade relations, 


It seems to the Chair that is practically the same situation 
we now find before us. Mr. Speaker Reed, in passing upon 
the question, said: 

The Chair dislikes to pass upon such matters as this, but it is a 
well-established principle that no conference committee can introduce 
a new subject, one that was not in dispute between the two Houses; 
and it is evident that everybody in the House realizes that this amend- 
ment which has been presented is really beyond the power of the com- 


| 
| 
| 
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mittee of conference. That being so, and the point being made, there 
is no other course but to sustain the point of order, which the Chair 
accordingly does. 


From then on through many pages of Hinds’ there are a 
number of precedents discussed, all of which hold at least as 
strongly as did Mr. Speaker Reed that a committee of con- 
ference may not include subjects not within the disagreements 
between either House. 

Later, in 1902, Speaker Henderson decided that— 


A conference committee may not include in its report new items con- 
stituting in fact a new and distinct subject not in difference, even 
though germane to questions in issue. 


In other words, the later precedents of the House go so far 
as to say that the question of germaneness has nothing to do 
with the question if the conferees have exceeded their powers 
in regard to the action of either House. 

The Chair is not aware, certainly since he has been a Member 
of this body and heard this question ruled on repeatedly, 
of any precedent which would go to show that a confer- 
ence committee might, provided the proposition were germane, 
go beyond the limits set in the decisions just referred to. 
The Chair is not called upon therefore to determine the 
question as to whether this provision as to a commission is 
germane to the bill or not. If he were he would think it was a 
matter of very grave doubt as to whether to a bill dealing with 
the Federal reserve system and branch banks an amendment 
providing for the appointment of a committee to make an 
inquiry into the price of commodities in the United States as 
affected since the year 1914 if at all by the Federal banking 
laws could be regarded as germane. But the Chair is not 
ealled upon to determine that. The Chair fails to find in any 
part of this bill a suggestion on the part of either House of the 
appointment of a commission of this kind. The Chair thinks 
beyond all question that the conferees have exceeded their 
powers in reporting such an amendment to the House. The 
Chair also sustains the points of order with regard to two other 
amendments as presented by the gentleman from Illinois. In 
both cases the conference committee have inserted matter 
which was not in disagreement at all and has changed the text 
which was identical in both the House and Senate bills. The 
Chair forgot to mention in the discussion of the brief of the 
gentleman from Illinois that the other precedents quoted by 
him were where the Senate had stricken out the entire House 
bill and substituted a different bill, in which case, of course, 
the powers of the committee are much broader and almost any 
amendment may be in order provided only it is germane. But 
that is not this case, and the Chair therefore sustains all the 
points of order made, both that of the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Srrone] and that of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHINDBLOM]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and seventy-five Mem- 
bers are present—not a quorum. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves a 


call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 


to answer to their names: 
{Roll No. 120] 


The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


Aldrich Dempsey Keller Sinclair 
Allen Denison Kemp Smith 
Allgood Doyle Kirk Sproul, Kans. 
Andrew Drane Kvale Steagall 
Anthony Drewry Lea, Calif. Sullivan 
Appleby Esterly Lee, Ga. Swartz 
Bankhead Fenn Lineberger Swoope 

Beck Fredericks Linthicum Taylor, N. J, 
Berger Freeman Luce Tilson 
Bixler Fuller McClintie Tinkham 
Blanton Funk McKeown Tucker 
Bloom Furlow Magee, Pa. Tydings 
Bowles Gallivan Mead Updike 
Bowling Garner, Tex. Merritt Vaile 
Browning Garrett, Tex. Michaelson Vare 

Brumm Gasque Mills Warren 
Buchanan Golder Montgomery Wason 
Butler Gorman Mooney Welsh 
Canfield Graham Morin Whitehead 
Carter, Calif, Harrison Nelson, Me. Williams, IL 
Carter, Okla. Hawley Norton Williams, Tex. 
Cleary Hudspeth Peavey Wilson, Miss. 
Conner Jeffers Phillips Winter 
Connolly, Pa, Johnson, Ind, ‘ou Wood 
Corning Johnson, Ky. onse Woodrum 
Cramton Jones iney Wurzbach 
Davenport Kabn Rayburn Wyant 

Deal Kearns Reece 
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The SPEAKER. 
present—a quorum. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana 
dispense witb further proceedings under the call. 
tion is on agreeing to tha: motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
motion, which the Clerk wi'l report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


to 
ques- 


moves 


The 


motion, which I 


Pennsylvania offers 


a 


Mr. McFapDEN moves that the House insist on Its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 1 to 25 and 27 to 39, in- 
clusive, and that the House recede from its disagreement to the 


amendment of the Senate numbered 26 and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted in H. R. 2 by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 
“Spc, 56155. The conditions upon which a national banking asso- 


ciation may retain or establish and operate a branch or branches are 


the following: 

‘(a) A national banking association may retain and operate such 
branch or branches as it may have in lawful operation at the date 
this section as amended takes effect, and any national banking asso- 


Three hundred and nineteen Members are | 
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ment by national banking associations of branches fn foreign countries 
or dependencies or insular possessions of the United States. 


“(i) The words ‘State bank,’ ‘State banks,’ ‘ bank,’ or 


‘banks’ as 
used in this section shall be held to include trust companies, savings 
banks, or other such corporations or institutions carrying on the bank 
ing business under the authority of State laws,” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the motion is out of order. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. The Senate amendments can not be considered in the 
House. This is a consideration of the Senate amendments. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I want to submit 
a parliamentary inquiry if the gentleman has concluded. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM., I will say to the Chair that I understood, 


| when we had the colloquy a while ago, that the gentleman from 


clation which has continuously operated not more than one branch for | 


a period of more than 25 years immediately preceeding the date this 
amended takes eect may branch. 
bank 


section as continue to operate such 


“(b) If a State is hereafter converted into or consolidated 
with a national banking association, or if two or more national bank 
ing associations are consolidated, the consolidated association may 
retain and operate such branches, as any of said banks may have in 
lawful operation at the date this section as amended takes effect. 

“(e) A national banking association may, after the date this sec- 
tion as amended takes effect, establish and operate new branches 
within the limits of the city or town in which said association is 
situated, if such establishment and operation are upon such date 


permitted to State banks by the laws of the State in question, and if 
the population of such city or town by the last decennial census is in 
excess of 100,000. ‘The determination of the number of branches which 
may establish shall be within of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

“(d) 


any such association the discretion 


the date this section, as amended, takes effect, does not permit the 
establishment of branches by the State banks, but which after such 
date permits such establishments, may establish and operate new 
branches within the limits of any city or town in which said associa- 
tion is situated if the population of such city or town is by the last 


decennial census in excess of 100,000: Provided, however, That not 


more than one such branch of any such association may be established | 


in any such city or town where the population, .so determined, does 
not exceed 250,000: not than two such branches where such 
population does not exceed 500,000; not more than three such branches 
where such population does not exceed 750,000; not more than, four 
such branches where such population does not exceed 1,000,000; and 


nore 


not more than five such branches where such population exceeds 
1,000,000. 

“(e) In cases in which, under the provisions of this section, a 
national banking association is authorized to establish a branch or 


branches within the limits of a city or town, the Comptroller of the 
Currency shall have the discretionary power to authorize the estab- 
lishment and operation of such branch or branches beyond the bound- 
aries of said city or town, as strictly defined by law; but only within 
the same metropolitan area as that in which the parent bank is 
situated: Provided, however, That he shall in no ease authorize such 
eStablishment and operation except within the territory of a city, town, 
or village, the corporation limits of which at some point coincide with 
the corporate limits of the city or town in which the parent bank is 
situated, when in his discretion he shall determine, after public hearing, 
that the banking needs of the inhabitants of said contiguous and urban 
territory require the establishment of such branch or branches; but 
no branch shall be established under the authority of this subsection 
in any part of a State to which the right of State banks, under the 
State law, to establish branches does not extend. 

“(f) No branch of any national banking association shall be estab- 
lished or moved from one location to another without first obtaining 
the consent and approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

“(g) The term ‘branch’ as used in this section shall be held to 
include any branch bank, branch office, branch agency, additional office, 
or any branch place of business located in any State or Territory of 
the United States or in the District of Columbia at which deposits 
are received or checks paid or money lent. 

“(h) This section shall not be construed to amend or repeal section 
25 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, authorizing the establish- 


A national banking association, situated in any State which at | 


Pennsylvania [Mr. McFAppEN] would ask unanimous consent to 
disagree to all the Senate amendments or insist upon the dis 
agreement of the House and ask for a further conference, and 
we would then consider a motion instructing the conferees, not 
that we would proceed to the consideration of the Senate amend- 
ments in the House. 

The SPEAKER. 
the situation. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say that I made no such statement 
to the House. I submitted then the very same motion that has 
been presented here, which is the compromise proposition. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It does not seem to me there 
is any other way to get at the matter except by having the gen- 


The Chair does not understand that to be 


| tleman ask to further insist and agree to the conference. This 
is a conference report which we have been considering. - The 
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| ence? 


conference report was submitted here, and it is pending in the 
other body, I understand. The conference report has fallen, a 
point of order having been made against it. It stands in the 
same situation that it would if it had been defeated, so what is 
there to do except for the gentleman to ask to disagree to the 
Senate amendments and ask, I suppose, for a further confer 
Of course the Senate asked for this conference, but I 
suppose, under the existing situation in which we find ourselves 


| the House having defeated the conference report, or it having 


gone out on a point of order through the presiding officer of the 
House, the official spokesman of the House, it is in order for 
the gentleman to ask for a conference, but we can not proceed 
to consider the Senate amendments with the conference report 
pending in the other body. 
Mr. McFADDEN. If the gentleman 
make such a motion. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair assumed the gentleman would 
ask for a cowference either in his motion or after the motion 
was adopted. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 


will yield, I intended 


to 


Mr. Speaker, I make such a motion now 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman offered a motion that 
the House disagree to certain amendments and agree to one 


amendment with 
fered it. That 
Senate. 

Mr. 


in 
of 


amendment 
consideration 


an 
is, 


he 
of 


of- 
the 


in which 
amendments 


the form 
the 
WINGO. I think, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania did this: He moved that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to all of certain amendments, 
naming them, except one; that the House recede and concur 


in that amendment with ap amendment and ask for a con- 
ference upon the disagreement to the others. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that was a part 


of the gentleman's motion. 

Mr. WINGO. I understood the gentleman 
a further conference. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the gentleman disagreed 
all the amendments and then he offered a disagreement 
one amendment conditioned upon a certain amendment and 
asked for a further conference. I think under the parlia- 
mentary situation the gentleman has a right to do that if 
he wants to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair clearly thinks that is the privi- 
lege of the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has moved 
to disagree to all the Senate amendments except one, and as 
to that amendment he proposes to agree to a compromise, and 
then the gentleman asks for a conference. If the conference is 
permitted, before the Chair appoints the conferees, would it 
be in order to offer a motion to instruct the conferees in respect 
of the particular amendment on which the gentleman wants 
to compromise? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so, 


was asking for 


to 
to 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. Would it be competent in this motion to 
instruct the conferees to do something which was contrary to 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would be in order to 
instruct the conferees to do anything the House wishes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask to amend the motion 
by including a request for a further conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that is a part of 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Are we now voting upon all the amend- 
ments with the exception of amendment No. 26? 

The SPEAKER. We are voting upon the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Vennsylvania to disagree to all of the Senate 
amendments but one, and to agree to that one with an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
with an amendment and proceed to a conference? 


Can we agree to that Senate amendment 
Are we not 


then. In substance, instructing the conferees? 
The SPEAKER. ‘This is not an instruction to the conferees. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 


order against the motion to concur in that it embodies pro- 
visions that are not in disagreement between the House bill and 
the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. That would have nothing to do with it. 
That would apply to the action of the conferees. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I make the point it is not germane, 
Mr. Speaker. Could we move to concur in an amendment which 
is not germane? I raise the point that the two bills having 


already fixed the figures at 25,000 where no branch bank could 
be established, having already agreed that one branch bank 
may be established in cities between 25,000 and 50,000, and two 
branches in cities between 50,000 and 100,000, the provisions 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania now offer which seek 
to write an entirely new schedule is not germane. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the test is not the report 
of the conferees, but the action of either House relating to 
either the House bill or the Senate bill, and the Chair thinks 
if this motion is germane to cither the House bill or the Senate 
bill it is a proper motion. It seems to the Chair the motion is 
germane to the general subject carried in the House bill, 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, a purliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be a great deal of 
misunderstanding as to what the effect of a vote for this motion 
will be. If the compromise agreement with respect to the 
100,000 population proposition goes through that does not bind 
the conferees but gives them an opportunity to restore the 
original provision of the House bill? 

The SPEAKER. Of course. It is not a specific instruction 
to the conferees at all, 
Mr. MORTON D. 

inguiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. At what stage will it be in order 
to offer a motion to instruct the conferees to adhere to the 
provisions of the House bill with respect to branch banking? 

The SPEAKER. If the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania should carry, it will then be in order for the gentle- 
man from Iilinois to offer a motion to instruct the conferees. 

Mr. WINGO. Would that be in order, Mr. Speaker? Would 
not that be a contradiction, because the proposal of the gen- 
tleman destroys the Hull amendment in amendment No. 26? 

The SPEAKER. It may possibly be. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the House may contradict 
itself if it wants to. 

The SPEAKER. The House may instruct as it pleases. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. A further parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Speaker. Would it be in order for me to offer my motion 
now as a substitute for the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen]? 

The SPEAKER. No; because the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
FappeNn] has asked that all Senate amendments be disagreed 
to except one, and as to that amendment he has asked that 
they may be allowed to compromise. If the conferees are 
authorized to do that, as a result of the motion, would a 
motion to instruct as to the amendment on which he proposes 
a compromise be in conflict with what we have already done? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 


HULL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, would not that depend en- 
tirely on the language of the motion made by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? It might be, in fact, contradictory. 

The SPEAKER. It might be entirely contradictory, but the 
Chair is not enough of a prophet to tell that at this stage. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, may I call the Chair's 
attention to the language of the motion which is pending: 


Mr. McFappDEN moves that the House insist on its disagreement to 
the amendmerts of the Senate Nos. 1 to 25, and 27 to 39, inclusive, 
and that the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 26, and agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: 


That is action upon the Senate amendment by the House. 
The House accepts the Senate amendment with a certain 
change. I contend that such action should be taken upon this 
bill in the Committee of the Whole louse on the state of the 
Union. This bill being on the Union Calendar, when it comes 
back from the Senate with amendments, the consideration of 
the amendments must be in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union unless unanimous consent is given to 
the consideration of the amendments in the House itself. That 
is my point of order. 

The SPEAKER. But the bill has already been considered 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The amendments have never been con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and the character of a union bill follows it when it 
comes back with Senate amendments. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the observations by 
my friend from Illinois, I think he is clearly in error. If you 
take the whole procedure of our history of the House in con- 
ference reports for many years back you will find that the only 
time under the rules that Senate amendments are considered in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union is 
before the bill has gone to conference. After it has been in 
conference and the conferees have made a report and the con- 
ference report comes back to the House and is rejected, then 
the bill and all amendments is before the House and does not 
have to go to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. It is then within the province of the House to 
further insist or to recede, or to recede and concur with an 
amendment. 

That is the situation here. Now, I do want to present this 
thought, if I may, to the Speaker. I have been in thorough 
accord with all of the rulings that the Speaker has made on 
this bill, except that I have some doubt if the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania should carry, to wit, that the 
House further insist on its disagreement to all of the amend- 
ments except one and then recede and concur in that amend- 
ment with an amendment—unquestionably that motion is in 
order. But if that should carry, I think it is doubtful if the 
House could then instruct the conferees to do something that 
controvenes the action of the House in concurring in the 
amendment. 

Here is the thought I want to suggest: Suppose when the 
bill is messaged back to the Senate the Senate should acquiesce 
in our action to-day—that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments that we disagree to—and the Senate shouid concur in our 
action agreeing to the other amendment with an amendment, 
then the bill is passed. It does not go to conference again at 
all. It would be engrossed and go to the President. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. If I have the floor. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman know whether there 
are any precedents on the question that I am raising or is the 
gentleman basing his views on the practice with which he is 
so familiar? 

Mr. CRISP. I have not taken any hand in this bill and have 
not looked up the precedents, but for six years I was the 
parliamentarian of the House and I have had a number of 
years’ experience and a good deal of observation in conference 
reports. I have seen one bill come back a dozen times with 
amendments that were always considered in the House, never 


-one in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union except before the bill went to conference, and it is 
always in order to propose germane new matter, because some 
times that is the only way to get the two Houses together. 
Sometimes the conferees can not agree and then when it comes 
back to the two Houses it is in order for either House to 
inject new matter by amendment that may tend to bring about 
an agreement between the two Houses. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Certainly. 
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Mr. BEGG. If I understand the gentleman, he claims it 
would be out of order to move to instruct the conferees with 
reference to the Hull amendments. Suppose the House did in- 
struct the conferees and the Senate accepted the House bill 
and the bill did not go to conference, where would the dis- 
advantage be? 

Mr. CRISP. I simply called the Speaker's attention to that 
fact. I say I think it is a doubtful question. 

It is a well accepted method of procedure in this House 
that when the House itself votes to do a certain thing it is 
not in order to vote immediately to undo that because there 
must be something res adjudicata. It could not go on indefi- 
nitely. If the House should vote to concur in the amendment 
with an amendment it is a serious question whether the House 
could subsequently vote to instruct the conferees contrary 
to what the House had just voted. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has made a motion which if the House agrees 
to if the Senate coneurs in the action of the House the bill 
is passed and it will never go to conference. The instructions 
to the conferees would be futile. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. In view of the statement that the gentle- 
man from Georgia has just made as to the House undoing 
what it has just done I submitted a parliamentary inquiry to 
the Speaker a little while ago in which I asked him in the 
event that the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was agreed to that we concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment, whether it would be in order for the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Hut] to move to instruct the con- 
ferees to do something to the contrary and the Speaker held 
that it would be in order. I agree with the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr, CRISP. I know that my friend is an able parliamen- 
tarian and I think he will agree that I have stated correctly 
the practice of the House on the question. 

Mr. CANNON. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, may I submit another proposi- 


tion, which I hope,the Speaker will take into consideration be- | 


fore he decides the matter, and I think he ought to decide it 
now, so that the House may be advised. I am not so much 
concerned about the possibility that the Senate might agree to 
what we do, because I feel sure they will not; but they will be 
called upon to agree to the conference which we ask. Suppose 
the House adopts this proposition that is submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappENn]; then, suppose in 
keeping with the suggestion that the Chair made a while ago, 
that he recognizes the gentleman from Illinois, and he offers to 
instruct the conferees to insist upon the Hull amendment, and 
that motion is agreed to, then when we go into conference here 
is the dilemma that we would find ourselves in, and I am sub- 
mitting it to the Chair because I want action. I do not want 
this House to go to a conference with such a situation that 
there will be confusion as to what we will be authorized to do. 
The Senate will say to us, “ Which instruction of the House 
are you going to stand by—its instruction through its vote 
adopting the _McFadden proposition which killed the Hull 
amendment, or the general instruction which the House action 
took by adopting the motion of the gentleman from Llinois 
[Mr. Hutu] to insist upon the Hull amendment?” And which, 
Mr. Speaker, am I to accept as the instruction of the House? 

The SPEAKER. As it occurs to the Chair, the situation is 
this: The only question he is called upon to determine at this 
moment is whether the motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is in order. The Chair, of course, agrees entirely with 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] that if the motion 
precisely as presented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
should reach the Senate, and the Senate should concur in the 
amendment to the amendment No. 26 and recede from the re- 
maining amendments, the bill would at once become law; but 
the Chair has no knowledge of the motion, if any, that any 
Member of the House may make to instruct. 

It may be inconsistent to some extent or to a great extent 
to this particular amendment, but the Chair does not know 
that now. All the Chair can do is to decide whether or not 
the motion now presented by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is in order, and the Chair holds that it is in order at 
this time. A parliamentary inquiry is made of the Chair 
later as to whether in case this motion shall prevail it would 
then be in order to move to instruct the conferees, The Chair 
does not know what that motion will be, but the Chair thinks 
that a motion to instruct would be In order. Whether the 
House would agree to adopt it or not is another question, and 
whether it will be inconsistent is a question which the Chair 
could not now decide. 
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Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, would the motion to recom- 
mit accomplish anything? Would not the very purpose that 
was to be served by it be served by my motion? Would not 
the motion to instruct the conferees be only a duplication of 
what had already been done? 

The SPEAKER. The situation at this moment ts that there 
is no conference committee, and the only way that there can 
be a conference committee and proceed further with the Dill 
is to adopt the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
or some other motien. 


Mr. STEVENSON, I wish to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Can this motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
be divided? In other words, can we vote separately upon 


that part of the motion which disagrees to all of the Senate 
amendments except amendment 26 and then vote separately 
on one amendment which agrees to amendment 26 with an 
amendment? If that can be done, we can dispose of this 
thing mighty quickly. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, has my point of order 
been decided? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair holds that the motion is in 
order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I move an amendment, 


that we also disagree to amendment No. 26. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair doubts that the gentleman can 
take the gentleman from Pennsylvania off his feet to offer 
an amendment. In response to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from South Carolina as to whether the motion could be 
divided, the Chair is of opinion that it could be divided. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, everyone has agreed upon everything ex- 
cept this controverted matter, and what would be the advan- 
tage of dividing upon that? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, as this is a matter on which 
there seems to be some uncertainty, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. It is my understanding that the gentleman 
from Illinois |Mr. Hut] proposes that if the conference is 
agreed to, to move to instruct the conferees to further insist 
upon the House bill—that is, to insist upon the Hull amend- 
ments, as written into the House bill. If the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania |[Mr. McFappen], just made and 
now pending, is agreed to, would that motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois be in order? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
NON] may know more about what that motion will be than the 
Chair. The Chair is simply holding that after this motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania which is in order is disposed 
of, then a motion to instruct is in order. 

Mr. CANNON. But would a motion be in order to instruct 
the conferees to insist upon the House bill as it passed the 
House? That is the proposition. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that any motion to in- 
struct would be in order. It will be a question for the House to 
decide. 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. 
on the motion. 

The SPEAKER. 
floor. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. 

The SPEAKER, 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I feel like apologizing to the 
Members of the House for taking up additional time, but I note 
that a lot of misunderstanding has arisen here in regard to 
the situation as to the subject before the House, and inasmuch 
as there are other men here that were not here this morning 
when I addressed the House before on the subject, and to put 
it in a little more concrete form, I am going to ask not to be 
interrupted. I desire to say that the compromise agreement 
which we are about to vote upon was reached in conference, 
and if we are given opportunity to vote upon the motion as it 
stands now a vote of “aye” will be a vote for the compromise 
plan, which means the passage of this bill, and a vote of “no” 
will clearly be to sustain the Hull amendments. This sends 
the bill back to conference, where we were in all sorts of trouble 
over these Hull amendments. This is the proposition I want to 
get before the House, and it is in accordance with the assur- 
ance which I gave the House when the bill was sent to con- 
ference. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have asked not to be interrupted. If 
the gentleman will pardon me, I want to make a statement as 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the 


When will it be in order? 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
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briefly as possible and not take up more time than 1s absolutely 
necessary, and I shall try to clarify as best I can in words this 
situation. 

The compromise agreement reached in conference is a more 
drastic restriction upon the future establishment of branches by 
national banks than was contained in the bill as it passed the 
Ilouse, Including the Hull amendments. I shall now briefly 
enumerate these restrictions and prohibitions: 

1. (a) It denies to national banks in every State the right to 
open branches outside of the home city of the parent bank. 

(b) It denies to State banks in all States the right to enter 
or to remain in the Federal reserve system if they open, after 
the approval of this act, any branches outside of the home city 
of the parent bank. 

State-wide branch banking is absolutely prohibited by this 
provision. It would be impossible under it for the large city 
banks to absorb the independent unit banks in the rural com- 
munities and small towns. 

2. In addition to the restriction on state-wide branch bank- 
ing, national banks would be prohibited entirely from having 
any sort of branches anywhere in 83 out of the 48 States. 
National banks could thus have no branches at all in the 
States of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

3. If this compromise is agreed to, branch banking by na- 
tional banks will be limited to a total of only 44 cities in the 
United States situated in the following 15 States: California, 
Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Virginia. Bach of these States 
permit the State banks to have branches. In other words, 
branch banking by national banks 1s restricted solely to those 
large cities in the United States having a population over 
100,000 where branch banking is already established under 
State law. 

Now, I come to the question of how this compromise affects 
the Huli amendments. The Hull amendments, as you know, 
were not a part of the branch-banking policy of the bill as 
originally reported by the House committee. They were intro- 
duced on the floor of the House and added a new element of 
policy, the effect of which was to prevent national banks from 
having branches in any State which hereafter changed its law 
and permitted its State banks to have home city branches. 
There are about 27 States in this class. Under the Senate 
amendment, which struck out the Hull amendments, it would 
have been possible for national banks in these States to have 
home-city branches in 118 cities, provided these States in 
the future authorized branch banking. The Senate amendment 
nutomatically gave national banks the right to have city 
branches when and wherever the State changed the law and 
allowed branch banking to State banks. The Hull amendments 
denied this right. 

In order that Members may not confuse the Hull amendments 
with the other branch banking provisions of the bill, I wish to 
eall attention to the following four points: 

1. The Hull amendments have nothing to do with state-wide 
branch banking. That was already taken care of in the bill. 

2. The Hull amendments relate only to the 27 antibranch 
banking States. 

3. The Hull amendments affect only the question of the 
future establishment of home-city branches in those States. 

4. The crux of the Hull amendments is the question of the 
time when a State enacts branch banking laws. If before the 
bill becomes a law, then national banks may also have branches ; 
if afterwards, national banks may not have branches. 

The Hull amendments were, therefore, proposed and accepted 
by the House as one form of restriction upon branch banking 
under Federal authority. Under the House bill, however, even 
with the Hull amendments, branch banking by national banks 
would have been permitted tin about 200 cities, located in 21 
different States. 

As a substitute for the Hull amendments, we have agreed to 
two drastic restrictions, as follows: 

(1) In the States which now permit branch banking no 
national bank can open a branch in any city with a population 
under 100,000. There are only 44 cities above 100, This 
would automatically exclude 3,284 national banks in these 
States from the right to have branches. 

Anyone who says this is not an antibranch banking bill 
should pay attention to that statement. 
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(2) In any of the 27 States which may hereafter permit 
branch banking (if and when such permission is given to State 
banks) national banks may have branches as follows: 

(a) No branches in cities having a population under 100,000, 
This means no branches at all in the following 12 States, even 
if the State changes its laws: Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Vermont, and West Virginia. This 
restriction would automatically exclude 4,348 national banks in 
these States from the right to have branches, even though the 
State laws should change. 

(b) One branch in cities from 100,000 to 250,000. There is 
1 such city in Alabama, 3 in Connecticut, 1 in Iowa, 1 in Kan- 
sas, 1 in Minnesota, 1 in Nebraska, 4 in Texas, 1 in Utah, and 
1 in Washington. 

(c) Two branches in such States in cities having a popula- 
tion from 250,000 to 500,000. There is 1 such city in Colorado, 
1 in Indiana, 1 in Minnesota, 1 in Missouri, 1 in Oregon, 1 in 
Washington, and 1 in Wisconsin. A total of seven cities in 
which it would be possible for national banks to have not more 
than two branches each if the State law should change in favor 
of branches for State banks. 

(d) Three branches in such States—that is, antibranch bank- 
ing—in cities from 500,000 to 750,000. There were under the 
last census no cities in this class in States which do not now 
permit branch banking. 

(e) Four branches in cities from 750,000 to 1,000,000. The 
city of St. Louis is the only city in this class, and under this 
proposal, and the laws of Missouri do not now permit branch 
banking, but if the State of Missouri at some future date en- 
acted a law favoring branch banking no national bank in St. 
Louis could have over four branches, regardless of how many 
the State banks might have. 

(f) Five branches in cities of over 1,000,000. The city of 
Chicago is the only city in this class. Under this substitute for 
the Hull amendments no national bank could have any branch 
at all in Chicago unless and until the State law permitted State 
banks to have branches. 

The State laws of Lllinois do not permit. branch banking. 
It is my understanding quite recently the State by referendum 
declared against branch banking in the State, and the law 
can only be changed by the State of Illinois after being sub- 
mitted to a general referendum. It is a long cry to say 
that the passage of this bill means branch banking in Illinois. 
And even if the State law put no limitation to the number 
of branches a State bank might have, no national bank could 
have more than five branches. 

In short, the conference proposal would limit the present 
operation of branch banking by national banks to 44 large 
cities in 15 branch banking States and prohibit it every- 
where else. The country banks are absolutely protected from 
the encroachment of branch banking in so far as it lies 
within the power of Congress to do so. 

I pass now to a brief consideration of some of the other 
branch-banking provisions which have been agreed upon but 
which do not involve the Hull amendments. 

(1) All lawful branches now in operation by national 
banks are permitted to be retained. 

(2) All state-wide branches now in operation by State 
member banks who are now members of the Federal reserve 
system may be retained. 

(3) When two or more banks, national or State, consoli- 
date, all branches now lawfully existing may be retained. 

(4) When a State bank becomes a national bank or a mem- 
ber of the Federal reserve system, it may retain all branches 
now lawfully in operation. 

These four provisions simply preserve the status quo of 
branches lawfully existing at the time this bill becomes a law. 

There is one other provision to which I wish to call the 
attention of the House—one in which the national banks in 
Ohio are very much interested. It is this: In those cities in 
which the State banks are allowed to have branches in the 
territory contiguous to the city the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is permitted to define such a city so as to include such 
incorporated suburbs, the corporate limits of which touch the 
corporate limits of the city proper. Before any national bank 
could establish such a branch four conditions must be met: 

1. The branch must have the approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

2. It must be located in an incorporated city, town, or vil- 
lage which is actually contiguous to the main city. 

8. The contiguous suburb must constitute an economic unit 
with the main city and be a part of the same metropolitan 


| area. 
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4. No such branch can be established until after the comp- 
troller has held a public hearing to ascertain the public need 
for a branch at the locality in question. 


RELATION OF THE HULL AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 8 OF H. R, 2 


in conclusion, I desire to say a word about Senate amend- 
ment No. 30, which redrafted section 9 of the bill. You will 
recall that at the last session of Congress the Senate committee 
struck section 9 from the bill entirely and thereby eliminated 
the restriction upon state-wide branch banking within the Fed- 
eral reserve system which the House had put upon State 
member banks. This was the primary controversy between the 
Hiouse and the Senate last year on this bill. When the bill 
passed the Senate at this session of Congress these restric- 
tions upon state-wide branch banking as enacted by the House 
were retained, and there was, therefore, no disagreement in 
conference between the House and the Senate on this par- 
ticular point. 

The House provision contained a further restriction that if a 
State hereafter permitted the State banks to have home-city 
branches, any such State bank which took advantage of such 

law and established a home-city branch thereby disbarred 
itself from membership in the Federal reserve system. This 
restriction was stricken out by the Senate, and the House con- 
ferees receded. 

In conformity with the promise I made to the House on May 
95 when this bill went to conference, you now are given the 
opportunity to vote on the compromise plan which the con- 
ferees have worked out on the Hull amendments. The Hull 
amendments, as you know, relate primarily to national banks. 
They are a prohibition upon national banks. The proposition 
is covered in the compromise proposal and is amendment No. 
26, which was not included in the conference report, and you 
are now given an opportunity for a separate vote upon the main 
proposition of the Hull amendments; that is to say, what 
limitations should be put upon the right of national banks to 
have branches in those States which might hereafter permit 
other banks to have branches. 

A vote for this conference report will be a vote to permit 
State banks, in any State which may hereafter permit branch 
banking, to remain in the Federal reserve system, and gives 
national banks in those States limited rights when located in 
cities in excess of 100,000 population. 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Beepy]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman 
was to give me five minutes, 

[Cries of “ Vote” !] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the hour is getting late 
and many Members are asking whether or not we could take up 
this matter on Thursday morning and finish it, reverting to the 
present status and continue the matter on Thursday morning? 

Mr. WINGO. Why not take it up to-morrow? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Would it be the unfinished business on 
Thursday? If so, I will make a motion that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that on Thursday morning 
we could bring it up. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 


Senate 254 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Ropert M. La FouLuetrs, late a Senator from the State 
of Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates 
to pay tribute to his high character and distinguished public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and communicate a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourm 


Resolution 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment H. J. Res. 64 to secure a replica of the 
Houdon bust of Washington for lodgment in the Pan American 
Building. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same; 
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H. R. 9838. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 29, 
1884, creating the Bureau of Anima! Industry by striking out 
the proviso in section 6 of said act; and 

H. R. 537. An act for the relief of A. B. Ewing. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 7152. An act for the relief of Lilly O. Dyer; and 

H.R. 11870. An act for the relief of certain officers of the Air 
Service of the United States Army on account of funds expended 
by them in connection with the American round-the-world flight. 


PRESIDENT FOR HIS 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 


5 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes 
day, June 23, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


~—, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for June 23, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 


(10.30 a. m.) 


To investigate Northern Pacific land grants. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

596. A communication from the .President of the United 
States, transmitting a proposed draft of legislation affecting 
an existing appropriation for the War Department, fiscal year 
1926, made available until June 30, 1927, for the purchase or 
construction of one ferryboat (H. Doc. No. 451); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

597. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to authorize and direct 
the Comptroller General to settle and allow the claims of E. A. 
Goldenweiser, Edith M. Furbush, and Horatio M. Pollock for 
services rendered to the Department of Commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

598. A commuaication from the President of*the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
under the legislative establishment, House of Representatives, 
for the fiscal year 1926, in the sum of $7,150 (H. Doe. No. 452) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

599. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, for the relief of the Harrisburg Real Estate Co., of Har- 
risburg, Pa., amounting to $32,270.90 (H. Doc. No. 453); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

600. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1926 and 1927, amounting to $93,975 
(H. Doe. No. 454); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 12988) to provide for the 
acquisition by the city of Alva, Okla., of lot 19, block 41, the 
original “town site of Alva, Okla.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 12989) granting pensions to 
widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 12990) to provide for 
public education upon political questions and for the dissemi- 
nation of information upon political issues and matters of a 
political nature of public interest; to the Committee on Elec- 
tion of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress. 

By Mr. WINTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 282) author- 
izing the acceptance of title to certain lands in Teton County, 
Wyo., adjacent to the winter elk refuge in said State estab- 
lished in accordance with the act of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. 
293) ; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 12991) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie b, McGinnis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 12992) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Charles L. Dewey; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 12993) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Manda J. Brain; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 12994) making Nancy J. Litman eligible 
to receive the benefits of the civil service retirement act; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service, 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 12995) granting an increase 
of pension to Celia A. Young; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R, 12996) granting a pension 
to Lucy B. Kinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 12097) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Lawson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 12998) granting an increase 
of pension to Helen Beard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Slors, 

Also, a bill (11. R. 12999) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Ann Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 13000) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine EB. Fessler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 18001) granting an increase of 
pension to Florence Idell Walker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 13002) granting an increase of pension to 
Esther BE. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 13008) granting a 
pension to Dora E, Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL: A bill (H. R. 13004) for the 
relief of John G. Cassidy ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ty Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 13005) granting a pension 
to Vonny A. McClaren; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 13006) granting an increase of 
pension to Sophia D. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

ty Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 13007) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Kendall; to the Committee 
on Pensions.¢ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18008) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara V. Tibbetts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 13009) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah J. Stoner; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (A. R. 13010) granting an increase 
of pension to Charlotte Edick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 13011) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura C. Glassmire; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 13012) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Laney M, Darkey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KINDRED: Resolution (H. Res. 304) that the Clerk 
of the House shall employ Arthur MacDonald to make scientific 
studies of man, including a study of Congress and its activities 
ai a salary of $1,000 per annum, etc.; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2725. Petition of R. E. Baumgartner, 2711 Second Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich., inclosing a copy of a brief covering the case of 
Morton S. Hawkins, plaintiff in error, v. United States of 
America, defendant in error, together with an affidavit made 
by John Stepp relating to the conduct of Judge Robert C, 
Baltzell, of Indiana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2726. Petition of citizens of Vassalboro and Ellsworth, Me., 
urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Inynlid Pensions. 

2727. By Mr. ACKERMAN: Petition of citizens of Elizabeth, 
N. J., for a vote on the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2728. By Mr. CHAPMAN: Petition of George Watson, John- 
son Burns, Will Johnson, Abram Burns, Robert L. Tipton, and 
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other citizens of Georgetown, Scott County, in the seventh con- 
gressional district of Kentucky, urging Elliott pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2729. Also, petition of George Thomas, Amos Green, Joseph 
Riddell, Julia Thomas, Scott Jenkins, and other citizens of 
New Liberty, Owen County, Ky., urging support of Elliott pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2730. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of citizens of the thir- 
tieth congressional district of New York, urging immediate 
action on the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

2731. By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Petition of citizens of Port- 
land, Oreg., to Congress to take immediate steps to bring the 
Civil War pension bill to a vote; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2732. By Mr. DAVEY: Petition of 37 residents of Medina 
County, Ohio, in behalf of legislation for increased pensions for 
Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2733. Also, petition of 18 residents of Portage County, Ohio, 
in behalf of legislation for increased pensions for Civil War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

2734. Also, petition of 112 residents of Summit County, Ohio, 
in behalf of increased pensions for Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2735. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition of residents of Lockport, 
N. Y., in behalf of increased pensions for Civil War veterans 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2736. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Des Moines, 
Iowa, urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2737. By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of Mrs. Charlotte Robin- 
son and others asking for the passage of the Elliott Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2738. By Mr. FAUST: Petition by citizens of Kanapolis, 
Kans., urging consideration of legislation for the benefit of 
Civil War veterans and their widows before adjournment of 
this session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

2739. By Mr. FOSS: Petition of numerous citizens of Gard- 
ner, Mass., urging favorable action on Elliott pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2740. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Lancaster, Mass., 
urging favorable action on Elliott pension bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

2741. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of American Engineering 
Council, L. W. Wallace, executive secretary, 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., recommending early and favorable consider- 
ation of the Graham bill (H. R. 11053), which proposes to in- 
crease the salaries of Federal judges; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2742. By Mr. GAMBRILL: Petition of citizens of Charles 
County, Md., urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2743. By Mr. GARBER: Petition by voters of Fairview, 
Okla., favoring immediate action on the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2744. Also, petition by voters of Garfield County, Okla., 
favoring immediate action on the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2745. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Wells River, 
Vt., favoring the passage of pension legislation for the relief of 
veterans of the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2746. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition from the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, opposing Senate bill 756, authorizing the pur- 
chase of silver under the act commonly known as the Pittman 
Act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2747. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of voters of Grant 
County, Ind., urging immediate steps to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2748. Also, petition of voters of Miami County, Ind., urging 
immediate steps to bring a vote on Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2749. By Mr. HARDY: Petition of voters of Fremont County, 
State of Colorado; Mrs. Martha EB. Fuller, of Canon City; and 
five other signers in favor of the passage of legislation increas- 
ing the pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2750. Also, petition of voters of El Paso County, State of 
Colorado; Mrs. Addie Morton, of Colorado Springs; and 35 
other signers in favor of the passage of legislation increasing 
the pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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9751. Also,. petition of voters of El Paso County, Colo. ; 
Mrs. Susie Clay, of Colorado Springs; and 141 other signers in 
favor of the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of 
Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

9752. Also, petition of voters of El Paso County, Colo.; Mrs. 
Ella Shurtleff, of Colorado Springs; and 34 other signers, in 
favor of the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of 
Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2753. By Mr. HILL of Maryland: Petition of citiz of 
Mount Winans, Md., urging passage of pension bill for Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

9754. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Juliaetta Smith Tent, No. 
9% National Alliance, Daughters of Veterans, asking fox 
increase in pension for Civil War veterans and their widows ; 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

9755. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of certain 
voters of Vigo County, of the State of Indiana, for the increase 
of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2756. Also, petition of members of General Canby Post, No. 
© Grand Army of the Republic, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
increase of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

2757. By Mr. JOHNSON of Letter of Mr. H. L. 
Burgess, of Olathe, Kans., urging passage of bill to increase 
pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows, and also bill 
to increase pensions of veterans of Indian wars, before adjourn- 
ment of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

9758. By Mr. JOHNSON of Lllinois: Petition 
Sterling, 1l., urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2759. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of residents of Loveland, 
Ohio, requesting action on the bill for the relief of Civil War 
soldiers and their widows; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2760. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of Unity, Pa., urg- 
ing passage of bill increasing pensions for Civil War veterans 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2761. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Ellisburg, Pa., 
favoring the passage of legislation granting increased pension 
to soldiers of the Civil War and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2762. By Mr. LAZARO: Petition of citizens of De Ridder, 
La., urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2763. Also, petition of citizens of Allen Parish, La., urging 
the passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2764. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of residents of Phillips 
County, Mont., favoring passage of the pending bill to increase 
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Also, petition of residents of Ottumwa, Iowa, urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War 
pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and 
suffering veterans and the widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2772. By Mr. RANSLEY: Memorial of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, protesting against the enactment into law of Senate 
bill 756, known as the Pittman bill; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


oQrr 


wiil. 


2775. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 95 citizens of Williston, 
N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation to increase the pen 


sions of veterans of the Civil 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2774. By Mr. SOSNOWSKI: Petition of Mr. Otto Stoel and 
66 others, all of Detroit, Mich., urging passage of Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


War and their widows; to the 


2775. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Indiana County, Pa., in favor of the pending bill to pro 
vide a general inerease of pension for Civil War veterans and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

2776. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition signed by 
voters of Frankfort, Kans., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension in order that 
relief may be accorded needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
O777 


2777. Also, petition of voters of Belleville, Kans., requesting 
that favorable action be taken at once on Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

2778. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of Civil 
War veterans of Yakima, Wash.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2779. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, Calif., urging immediate action by Congress on the Civil 
Invalid Pensions 
2780. By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of Jackson County, N. C., 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2781. By Mr. WOLVERTON: Petition of A. C, Long and 
others, of Braxton County, W. Va., urging immediate action 
on the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2782. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Mrs. Martha E. Ford, 
5519 Kenwoed Avenue, Chicago, ILL, and 65 others, of Chicago, 
Ill., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill, a measure 


| for the relief of the aged veterans and widows; to the Commit- 


the pensions of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee | 


on Invalid Pensions. 
2765. By Mr. LITTLE: Petitions signed by 28 voters of Ran- 
toul, Kans.; 110 voters of Gas City, Allen County, Kans.; 75 


voters of Kansas City; and 9 voters of Pennsylvania, urging | 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War | 


pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and 
suffering veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2766. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of 59 citizens of Monroe 
County, Mo., requesting enactment of legislation for the relief 
of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2767. By Mr. LYON: Petition of certain citizens of Durn 
and Fayetteville, N. C., urging that immediate steps be taken 
to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill for the relief of 
needy and suffering veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2768. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition of voters of Daviess 
County, Mo., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a 
vote the Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be ac- 
corded to needy and suffering veterans and the widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2769. By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Petitions of Civil War veter- 
ans and widows of Civil War veterans, petitioning the Congress 
of the United States to take immediate steps to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded 
to needy and suffering veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2770. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of residents of the 
sixth congressional district of Iowa, urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill in order that 
relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the 
widows ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





| tee on Invalid Pensions. 


2783. Also, petition of Mrs. N. E. McClintock, of Blue Island, 
Ill, and 155 others, of Blue Island, IIL, urging the passage of 
the Civil War pension bill, a measure for the relief of the aged 


veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, June 23, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, loving us still, notwithstanding our defects and 


| failures, we are glad to come into Thy presence asking Thee 


to continue Thy mercies. Help us to a better understanding 
of the paths of duty and realize more and more unto us the 
companionship of Thy presence in all the undertakings of this 
day, yea, and of every day. Lead us onward and upward. We 
ask in Jesus’ name. Amen, 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on the request of Mr. Curtis and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. President, I 
quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Mr. suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Cameron Edge Gooding 
Bayard Capper Edwards Hale 
Bingham Caraway Ernst Harreld 
Blease Copeland Fernald Harris 

Borah Couzens Ferris Harrison 
Bratton Cummins George Heflin 
Broussard Curtis Gerry Howell 

Bruce Deneen Gillett Johnson 
Butler Dill Gof Jones, N. Mex, 
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Jones, Wash, Metcalf Robinson, Ind. Trammell 
Kendrick Moses Sackett Tyson 
Keyes Neely Schall Underwood 
King Norbeck Sheppard Wadsworth . 
La Follette Norris Shipstead Warren 
Lenroot Oddie Shortridge Watson 
McKellar Pepper Simmons Wheeler 
McMaster Pine Smoot Williams 
McNary Reed, Mo. Stanfield Willis 
Muytield eed, Pa. Steck 

Means Robinson, Ark. Stephens 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senate will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S.7. An act to authorize the cancellation and remittance of 
construction assessments against allotted Paiute Indian lands 
irrigated under the Newlands reclamation project in the State 
of Neyada and to reimburse the Truckec~Carson irrigation 
district for certain expenditures for the operation and mainte- 
nanee of drains for said lands; 

S.188. An act to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, additional land for a driveway to the post-office 
building at Bristol, R. 1, and to construct said driveway, and 
for certain improvements and repairs to the post-office build- 
ing at Bristol, R. 1; 

S.1119. An act to transfer jurisdiction over United States 
reservation No, 248 from the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia ; 

S. 1821. An act authorizing investigations by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly to 
determine the location, extent, and mode of eccurrence of potash 
deposits in the United States, and to conduct laboratory tests; 

S$. 2005. An act for the enlargement of the Capitol Grounds ; 

S$. 3012. An act to change the name of “The trustees of St. 
Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum” and amend the act incorpo- 
rotinzg the same; 

S. 3028. An act to divide the eastern district of South Caro- 
lina into four divisions and the western district into five divi- 
sions; 

8S. 3545. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in 
amendment thereof; 

S$. 83978. An act to authorize credit upon the construction 
charges of certain water-right applicants and purchasers on 
the Yuma and Yuma Mesa auxiliary reclamation projects, and 
for other purposes ; 

S. 4188. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Department of Georgia to construct a bridge across 
the St. Marys River; 

S. 4221. An act authorizing the construction by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of a power-plant building on the present 
site of the Bureau of Standards in the District of Columbia ; 

S. 4267. An act to extend the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Pend d’ Oreille 
River, at or near the Newport-Priest River road crossing 
Washington and Idaho; 

S. 4298. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, or either of 
them, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 9838. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 29, 
1884, creating the Bureau of Animal Industry by striking out 
the proviso in section 6 of said act; 

H. R537. An act for the relief of A. B. Ewing; and 

S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to empioy engineers for consultation in connection 
with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes, 


PETITIONS 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I present petitions of sundry citizens of 
New Orleans, La., praying for the passage of the pending Civil 
War pension bill. I ask that the petitions be referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and that the body of one of them be 
printed in the Recorp without the names. 

There being no objection, the petitions were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and the body of one of the petitions 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TOO LATE—FOR THESE THE INCREASE IS NOT NECESSARY 


The report of the operations of the Bureau of Pensions shows that 
2,273 Civil War veterans answered last roll call during April, 1926, 
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The names of 2,699 widows were removed from the pension roll during 
’ - 
April by reason of death. 


THERE IS YET TIME TO AID THE LIVING 


Adjournment of Congress without enacting some measure of relief 
for the aged veterans and widows means a “ postponement” for at 
least another year. During that period at least 60,000 veterans and 
widows will have passed beyond the need of increased pensions, 

That the need is immediate and very great is recognized in the report 
of Mr. Ev.iiorr, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. The com- 
mittee reports as follows: 

“The committee regards this bill as an emergency measure that 
should be promptly passed, in fulfillment of the obligation the Nation 
owes to the old veterans whose heroic service and sacrifices in the 
Nation’s defense made forever secure the union of the States and the 
perpetuity of the Republic. 

“Whatever more is to be done for these old veterans and widows 
nrust be done soon. They are fast passing to their reward, where a 
grateful Nation can do no more than to pay the debt it owes to them. 
These veterans were mere boys when they volunteered at their country’s 
call. To-day their average age is more than 80 years, and the average 
age of the widows igs nearly 75 years.” 

In the light of these facts, we, the undersigned voters of New 
Orleans, State of Louisiana, petition the Congress of the United States 
and urge that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil 
War pension bill, in order that relief may be accorded to needy and 
suffering veterans and the widows, and thus partly repay the living 
for the sacrifices they haye made for our country. And we further 
urge that the most hearty support on the part of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress be accorded this legislation. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wharton, in the State of Ohio, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
the widows of such veterans, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. FERRIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Kalamazoo, in the State of Michigan, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War vet- 
erans and the widows of such veterans, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I send to the desk, in the 
nature of a petition, a communication to the Vice President 
from the women’s committee for the extension of the maternity 
a infancy act, and ask that it may be read and lie on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


WOMEN’S COMMITTED FOR THE EXTENSION 


OF THE MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT, 
Washington, D. C., June M7, 1926. 
To the Vick PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED StTaTpes, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. O. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

On behalf of the undersigned organizations, representing women of 
all sections of the country and all conditions of life, we respectfully 
urge upon the Senate the importance of bringing to a vote at this ses- 
sion H. R. 7555, providing an extension of two years for the Fed- 
eral appropriation under the law commonly known as the maternal and 
infant hygiene act. 

We respectfully call attention to the fact that the proposed extension 
was recommended by the Bureau of the Budget and approved by the 
President of the United States. The original measure, providing Fed- 
eral and State cooperation, has been accepted by 48 States and has 
amply demonstrated its importance to this Nation. We trust, there- 
fore, that the Senate will not fail to agree to its continuance for 
another two years. 

Respectfully, 

Elizabeth Eastman, National Board Y. W. C. A.3; H. B. Lans- 
burgh, National Council of Jewish Women; Mabel C. Costigan, 
National Consumer’s League; Mary F. Thompson, National 
Association of Colored Women; Emma Bain Swiggett, Na- 
tional Council of Women; Kate T. Abrams, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Belle Sherwing, National League of Women 
Voters; Elsie W. Graupner, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; Ethei M. Smith, National Women’s Trade 
Union League; Florence V. Watkins, National Congress of 
Parent-Teachers; Ella A. Boole, National Women's Christian 
Temperance Union. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I also ask that there be inserted in the 
Recorp and lie on the table a resolution in behalf of the passage 
of the maternity bill adopted by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at its recent national convention in Atlantic 
City. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas pending legislation for the two years of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act has been passed by the House of Representatives 
a large and 
Whereas the amendment to extend the act for one year as reported 
+ by the Senate committee weakens the act: Therefore be it 
R solved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urge upon 
the Senate before adjournment action on the measure as passed by the 
House; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent the President of the 
Senate and Senator SHEPPARD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tions will lie on the table. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in the course of the debate 
the other day on the maternity act the statement was made that 
the act had not saved a single life. That statement was 
promptly challenged by the Senator from New York [Mr. Corr- 
LAND] and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. Shortly 
after that Dr. Charles H. Mayo, a surgeon of world-wide repu- 
tation, noted the debate through the press accounts and sent 
to the Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] a telegram, 
which I ask may be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
[Western 


extension for 
majority ; 


The communication and resolu- 


Union telegram] 


ROCHESTER, MINN., June 16, 1926. 
Senator COPELAND, 
United States Senate, @.2 

Congratulations on your stand, Without doubt hundreds of lives of 
new and expectant mothers and infants have been saved by the work 
carried on by the States by reason of the Sheppard-Towner Act. In 
Minnesota I know the work is unobjectionable and effective. 
birth rates compare unfavorably with other countries. The work must 


Washington, D. 


be done, 
CuHarLes H,. Mayo, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10821) for the appointment 
of certain additional judges, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (N. 1127) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12393) to amend paragraphs 
1 and 2 of section 26 of the act of June 30, 1919, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920,” reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1131) thereon. 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2324) for the relief of Joe F. Jen- 
kins, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1128) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bilis, reported adversely thereon and move that 
they be indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to: 

A bill (H. R. 2160) for the relief of Patrick J. Langan (Rept. 
No. 1129); and 

A bill (H. R. 4614) to correct the military record of George 
Adams (Rept. No. 1130). 

Mr. STECK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4234) for the relief of Franklin B. 
Morse, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1122) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11820) granting 
an annuity to Clyde L. West, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1136) thereon. 

Mr. PINE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9324) for the relief of George A. 
McKenzie, alias William A. Williams, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1137) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2420) for the relief of James 
Neal, submitted an adverse report thereon and moved that the 
bill be indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1598) for the 
relief of Robert EK. A. Landauer, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1138) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5028) for the promotion of certain officers of the 
United States Army now on the retired list, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1139) thereon. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon and 
moved that they be indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to: 

A bill (S. 2187) to provide for the retirement of David E 
Lunsford as a corporal in the United States Army; and 

A bill (H. R. 7712) for the relief of Joseph W. Jones 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4807) for the relief of the village of 
Harbor Springs, Mich., reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1141) thereon. 

Mr. SACKETT, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 9687) to change the name of Dent Place NW., 
between Forty-fourth Street and Foxhall Road, to Greenwich 
Parkway (Rept. No. 1142); and 

A bill (H. R. 11948) providing for an additional building 
for the use of the police court of the District of Columbia 
(Rept. No. 1148). 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them sever- 
ally without amendment: 

A bill (H. I. 2328) for the relief of Edith L. Bickford; 

A bill (H. R. 3529) for the relief of Genevieve Hendrick ; 

A bill (H. R. 4263) for the relief of Etelka Bell: and 

A bill (H.R. 9061) to authorize Lieut. Commander Lucius C. 
Dunp, United States Navy, to accept from the King of Denmark 
a decoration known as a “ Knight of the Order of Dannebrog.” 

Mr. MEANS (for Mr. Nye), from the Committee on Claims. 
to which was referred the bill (S. 643) for the relief of George 
C. Mansfield Co. and George D, Mansfield, reported it 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1134) thereon 

Mr. MEANS also, from the same committee, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2268) for the relief of Michael J. Leo (Rept 


with 


No. 1135); and 
A bill (H. R. 5105) for the rellef of Maude J. Booth (Rept. 
No. 1144). 


Mr. MEANS also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which were referred the following bills and joint resolutions 
repérted adversely thereon: 


A bill (S, 38) to amend the national prohibition act, as 
supplemented, in respect of the definition of intoxicating 
liquor ; 

A bill (S. 34) to amend the national prohibition act, as 


supplemented, in respect to the issuance by physicians of pre- 
scriptions for intoxicating liquors ; 

A bill (S, 591) to amend the national prohibition act to pro- 
vide for the manufacture, sale, and transportation of 4 per 
cent beer under Federal supervision ; 

A bill (S. 3118) to amend the national prohibition act, as 
supplemented, in respect of the definition of intoxicating liquor ; 

A bill (S. 3891) to amend the national prohibition act, to 
provide for State local option, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 4203) to amend the national prohibition act, as 
supplemented, in respect of the manufacture of liquor without 


| a permit; 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) proposing an amendment 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution re- 
lating to intoxicating liquors; 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81) providing for a national 
referendum upon the modification of the national prohibition 
act: and 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) proposing an amendment of 
the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution relating 


| to intoxicating liquors. 


Mr. MEANS also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which were referred the following amendments, reported ad- 
versely thereon: 

Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Enpce to the bills 
(S. 34) to amend the national prohibition act, as supplemented, 
in respect to the issuance by physicians of prescriptions for 
intoxicating liquors and (S. 3118) to amend the national pro- 
hibition act, as supplemented, with respect to the definition of 
intoxicating Hquor; and 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. BoraAun to the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81) providing for a national 
referendum on the modification of the national prohibition act. 


EXPENSES OF SENATORIAL ELECTIONS INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. REED of Missouri, from the special committee appointed 
under Senate Resolution 195 to make investigation into the 


means used to influence the nomination of any person as a 
candidate for membership of the United States Senate, re- 
resolution (S. 


ported the following Res. 258), which was 
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referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent, 


Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution No, 227 agreed to June 8, 1926, 
be, and hereby is, amended to increase the cost of the investigations, 
payment for which is therein provided, from $10,000 to $50,000. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENB, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution : 

S.7. An act to authorize the cancellation and remittance of 
eonstruction assessments against allotted Paiute Indian lands 
irrigated under the Newlands reclamation project in the State 
of Nevada and to reimburse the Truckee-Carson irrigation dis- 
trict for certain expenditures for the operation and mainte- 
nance of drains for said lands; 

$.183. An act to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, additional land for a driveway to the post-office 
buildine at Bristol, R. I., and to construct said driveway, and 
for certain improvements and repairs to the post-office build- 
ing at Bristol, R. 1.; 

S.1119. An act to transfer jurisdiction over United States 
reservation No, 248 from the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia; 

S. 1821. An act authorizing investigations by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce, jointly, to de- 
termine the location, extent, and mode of occurrence of potash 
deposits in the United States, and to conduct laboratory tests ; 

S. 2005. An act for the enlargement of the Capitol Grounds; 

S. 8012. An act to change the name of “ The trustees of St. 
Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum” and amend the act incorpo- 
rating the same; 

S$. 3028. An act to divide the eastern district of South Caro- 
lina into four divisions and the western district into five divi- 
SIONS ; 

8.3545. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in amendment 
thereof ; ® 

S.3978. An act to authorize credit upon the construction 
charges of certain water-right applicants and purchasers on 
the Yuma and Yuma Mesa auxiliary reclamation projects, and 
for other purposes ; 

8. 4138. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Department of Georgia to construct a bridge across 
the St. Marys River; 

S. 4221. An act authorizing the construction by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of a power-plant building on the present 
site of the Bureau of Standards in the District of Columbia; 

S. 4267. An act to extend the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Pend d’Oreille 
River at or near the Newport-Priest River road crossing Wash- 
ington and Idaho; 

8.4293. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, or either of 
them, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; and 

S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to employ engineers for consultation in connection 
with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read a first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4501) granting pensions to certain soldiers who 
served in the Indian wars from 1859 to 1898, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4502) granting a pension to Arthur H. March (with 
acompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (8S. 4508) granting a pension to Ida Shaw; and 

A bill (8. 4504) granting a pension to Ollive Dooley; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (8. 4505) to amend section 2169 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, in respect of the definition of a white person; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A joint resolution (8. J. Res. 120) authorizing the acceptance 
of title to certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent to the 
winter elk refuge in said State, established in accordance 
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with the act of Congress of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. L, 293) : 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
REFUND OF TAXES 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I introduce a bill, which 
I ask may be read. 

The bill (S. 4506) to provide for the refund to taxpayers of 
the surplus in the Treasury and to provide for the reduction of 
admission, automobile, and other taxes in the event of an an- 
ticipated surplus during the fiseal year 1927, was read a first 
time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) any taxpayer making return for th: 
calendar year 1925 of the taxes imposed by Parts I and II, persona! 
income tax, of Title II of the revenue act of 1925, shall be entitled to 
an allowance by credit or refund of 25 per cent of the amount shown 
as the tax upon his return. 

(b) If the amount shown as the tax upon the return has been paid 
in full on or before the time of the enactment of this act, the amount 
of the allowance provided in subdivision (a) shall be credited or re 
funded as provided in section 284 of the revenue act of 1926. 

(c) If the taxpayer has elected to pay the tax in installments, and at 
the time of the enactment of this act the date prescribed for the pay- 
ment of the last installment has not yet arrived, the amount of the 
allowance provided in subdivision (a) shall be prorated to the four 
installments. The amount so prorated to any installment, the date for 
payment of which has not arrived, shail be applied in reduction of 
such installment. The amount so prorated to any installment, the dat: 
for payment of which bas arrived, shall be credited against the install 
ment next falling due after the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the Joint Congressional Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation is directed to conduct an immediate investigation and deter- 
mine the amount of surplus that will be available on June 30, 1927. 
On or before November 1, 1926, such committee shall recommend to the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives the 
immediate consideration of legislation reducing or repealing the taxes 
on admissions and automobiles and reducing such other taxes now pro- 
vided by law to such extent as the anticipated surplus will warrant, 
such reduction or repeal to take effect as of January 1, 1927. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I had a colloquy the other 
day with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] about the 
prospects of collections from the income tax. I have here a 
press statement purporting to be made by the Undersecretary, 
Mr. Winston, who says that this quarterly installment will 
total $440,000,000, or nearly $70,000,000 more than last year. 

My anxiety is that this surplus shall not be used at the end 
of the fiscal year for reducing the national debt. It was 
raised for a specific purpose, for the maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment, and it is not right, in my judgment, that that money 
should be used for any other purpose. 

I have refrained from suggesting any change in the revenue 
law as regards the future, but 1 do think that, so far as this 
year is concerned, this money should not be used in any other 
way than as the people were given to understand it was to be 
used. The only decent and honest thing I can see is to return 
the money to the taxpayers. Our present revenue law provides 
for a joint congressional committee on internal-revenue taxation. 
This joint committee can decide whether or not it will be justi- 
fied in recommending such a modification of the income tax 
law as will permit the elimination of the tax upon admissions 
and automobiles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the first place, the Senate 
ean not act upon the bill, because such a bill would have to 
originate in the House of ,Representatives. 

In the next place, unless we do get receipts over and above 
those of last year, the payments ending June 15 of this year, 
we would not be able to meet the requirements for the coming 
year under the existing law. The trouble has not been at all 
and is not now with the fiscal year 1925-26, which ends on 
June 80 of this year. The trouble in the reduction comes for 
the fiscal year 1926-27, beginning July 1 of this year, as I 
explained before. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I made it perfectly clear 
that when the investigation is made I do not ask that there 
should be any change for the next year. But there is a 
surplus here for this fiscal year which we have no right to 
use and which should be returned to the taxpayers, 

Under the law the joint committee has the power I sug- 
gest. I am advised it is entirely proper for the Senate to act 
on the bill proposed. This power is found in section 1203 of 
the last revenue act. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have to have that surplus in order to 
meet the conditions that will exist for the year 1926-27. I 
thought I explained that when I made my statement on the 
floor of the Senate the other day. 

Mr. COPELAND. One word further. A similar bill has been 
or will be introduced in the House to-day by Representative 
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JacopsTeIn, of New York. 
‘he Committee on Finance, entertaining the sincere hope and 
, xpectation that that committee will give immediate considera- 
ion to this question. In my judgment, we can return one- 
fourth of the taxes which the taxpayers of this country are 
paying for this fiscal year. The total estimated receipts for the 
personal income tax for the fiscal year 1926-27 is $685,000,000. 
Twenty-five per cent of this is about $171,000,000, which is still 


o1 ‘ > sur s >» Presi admits i xi & Pe : 
$14,000,000 under the surplus the President admits will exist. | 5. \rjnnesotn Po eg dh 


is should be retained by or returned to the taxpayers. 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. Boran, the Committee on Foreign Relations 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
S784) for the relief of Bertha M. Leville and it was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO COOPERATIVE MARKETING BILL 

Mr. REED of Missouri and Mr. WILLIAMS each submitted an 

vndment intended to be proposed to House bill 7893, the so 
alled cooperative marketing bill, which were ordered to lie on 
he table and to be printed. 


Mii 


AMENDMENT TO THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 

Mr. JOHNSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
nosed by him to the bill (Tf. R. 11616) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

PUBLICATION OF THE UNITED STATES CODE 

Mr. PEPPER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 11818) to provide for the pub- 
lication of the Code of the Laws of the United States with index, 
reference tables, appendix, and so forth, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment proposing to ap 
propriate $100,000 for potash explorations by the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of the Interior, intended to be 
proposed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA—EXPENSES OF MR. SCHALL 

Mr. ERNST, from the Committee on Privileges and 

tions, reported the following resolution (S. 


Elee- 


Res. 256), which 


was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 


tingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to Hon. 
roMAS D. ScHALL, a Senator from the State of Minnesota, the sum 


of $15,500 for all expenses, including fees and @xpenses of his attor- 


lirected to pay 


ontest and investigation of the election of a Senator in Minnesota 
in 1924, 
IRAFTIC CONTROL IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (S. DOC. NO. 1383) 
Mr. CAPPER. I present a conference report On House bill 
3502, to amend the District of Columbia traflic act, and ask 
that it be printed and lie on the table. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
ordered, 
The report is as follows: 


objection, it is so 


I ask that this bill be referred to | 


; ment in the 


| consider 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
oS02) entitled “An act to amend the act known as the ‘ District 
of Columbia traffic act, 1925,’ approved March 3, 1925, being 
Public, numbered 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other pur 
poses,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
and agree to the same, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
FREDERIC M. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM H. KING@, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
F. N. ZIHLMAN, 
CHARLES I.. UNDERHILL, 
RALPH GILBERT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


LXVII-——743 


. | o'clock p. m. the 
neys, incurred in defending his right to a seat in the Senate in the | 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
that on to-duy the 
President had approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1047. An act to reimburse the State of Montana for ex- 
penses incurred by it in suppressing forest fires on Government 
laud during the year 1919; 

S. 1615, An act setting aside Rice Lake and contiguous lands 
use and benefit of the Chipy wa 


Latta, one of bis secretaries, announced 


Indiaus of Minnesota; 


8.2312. An act for the relief of Franklin Gum: 


| S 5122. An act for completion of the read from Tucson to 
Ajo via Indian Oasis, Ariz 
8.3615. An act authorizing an appropriation for a monument 
for Quannah Parker, late chief of the Comanche Indians: and 
5.644% An act to provide for the erection at Burns, Or 
of a school for the use of the Piute Indian children. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A messige from the 
one of ij ierks 


House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaff 
announced that the House had insisted ups 


its amendment to the bill (S. 978) for the relief of Horace G 
Knowles, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the confer e 
requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Unpernit,, Mr. Vincent, and 
Mr. Box were appointed managers on the part of the House at 


the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 2188) for the relief of G. ¢ 
Allen, disagreed to by the Senate: agreed to the conference re 
quested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. UNvernitn, Mr. Vincent, and 
Mr. Box were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference, 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 64) 
to secure a replica of the Houdon bust of Washington for lodge- 
Pan American Building, and it thereupon 
Vice President. 

CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS 


wis 
signed by the 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 


the immedinte consideration of the unanimous-consent order 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The elerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Friday, June 25, 1926. at 


not later than 5.30 o'clock p. m. of said day, the Senate take a recess 
until & o'clock p. m., and that at the evening session the 
Iiouse bill 


and codify the general laws, and if this bill is dis; 


Senate shall 
10000, Calendar No. 838, an act to consolidate 
sed of before 11 
shall be devoted to the consideration 
of unobjected bills on the calendar. 
shall 
o'clock p. m. of the said day. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I hope the Sen 
ator from Maryland will not object to the request. I wih to 
make a brief statement in connection with the subject matter 
of the request submitted by the Senator from Kansas. 

It is necessary, in the opinion of all lawyers and Federal 
judges, that the codification bill be passed and that it be 
speedily acted upon. The confusion which exists now respect- 
ing the subject matter of Federal laws is almost indescribable. 
It will be necessary to have a night session in order to con- 
sider and act upon the bill. I believe that the bill has heen 
put in a condition so that it is safe to pass it. Any mistakes 
which may hereafter be disclosed can be ensily corrected, and 
such mistakes as have been pointed out have already been cor- 
rected or will be corrected by amendments which it is expected 
will be agreed upon. I do not know why the Senator from 
Maryland interposed his objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am a member of the committee which re- 
ported the codification bill, and therefore, of course, I am 
about as much interested in its adoption as any Member of the 
Senate. But I do not propose to give my consent to any unani- 
mous-consent agreement of any kind wich contemplates the 
idea of the time of the Senate being given first of all to un- 
objected bills on the calendar. I have a bill on the calendar, 
and have had for some time, which I am anxious to have con- 
sidered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senator from Kan- 
sas would modify his request in that particular. 


remaining tim« 


That the evening session continue until not later than 11 
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Mr. CURTIS. I will eliminate the “ unobjected bills" part 
of the agreement offered and ask for the consideration only 
of the one measure. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is all right, and I have no objection to 
it: or, if the Senator would do so, I would like very much to 
the order so amended as to include the consideration of the 
bills on the calendar under Rule VIII, 

Mr. CURTIS. Later on J intend to ask that. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, it is always maflana, mafiana, to-morrow, 
to-morrow. Every time one of these objected bills is attempted 
to be brought up the assurance is given that if just a little 
patience is exhibited bills will be taken up under Rule VIII. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will not object, I will ask that 


Sow 


when the codification bill is disposed of. if before 11 o'clock, 
the remninder of the evening be devoted to bills on the calen- 
dar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. BRUCE. I wish the Senator would do so, because I 
think that would not only suit my personal needs but those 


other Members of the Senate. What we want now is 
a little consideration given to bills that are being more or less 
selfishly or unreasonably obstructed and not of bills that are 
unobjected to, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the request, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the request 
for unanimous consent as modified. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ort tansy 


on 


It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Friday, June 25, 1926, at 
not later 5.30 o'clock p. m. of said day, the Senate take a recess 
until & o'clock p. m., and that at the evening session the Senate shall 
consider House bill 10000, Calendar No. 838, an act to consolidate and 
codify the general laws, and if this bill is disposed of before 11 o'clock 


than 


p. m. the remaining time shall be devoted to the consideration of bills 
on the ealendar under Rule VIIT. That the evening session shall con- 
tinue until not later than 11 o'clock p. m. of the said day. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I appreciate the in- 
terest of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] in the 
codification bill. I had a talk with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania |Mr. Perrer| in regard to the form of action which 
it would be asked that the Senate should take, and if the 
understanding which I had with the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania is the understanding of the Senate, I shall make no ob- 
jection to the request for unanimous consent. 

The understanding was that the document which is pre- 
sented here as a code should not be adopted as a code, but 
that it should be made merely evidentiary of the law, and in 
case of a conflict between the text of this document, which is 
called a code, and the former statutes which are incorporated 
in it, the former statutes should control, the reason being—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just let me finish the sentence— 
the reason being that no one except the committee, and pos- 
sibly not even its overworked members, can have examined 
this enormous document, and, consequently, there may be 
errors and mistakes in it; but nevertheless, the convenience of 
the document should be available to the bar and bench of the 
country, and then, in case of dispute or any inaccwracy, the 
former law would govern, If that is the understanding of the 
Senate, I shall make no objection at all to the consideration of 
tlhe measure as requested in the unanimous-consent agreement ; 
but if it is not the understanding, then I should have to object, 
because the measure is too important to be passed without a 
thorough examination, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
excuse me for just one moment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say that I fully share the convictions 
which the Senator from Missouri has just expressed, and, as I 
am informed, they are also shared by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Peeerr] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernsvr], the other two members of the committee. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has submitted to me a provision which 
it is desired shall be inserted in this code carrying out the idea 
that the Senator from Missouri has expressed. As I under- 
stand, the present intent of the entire committee is to make this 
compilation merely evidential of the fundamental law, but not 
to give it the character of a final and complete code. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if there is any 
unanimity of judgment as to the matter which the Senator 
from Missouri has just been presenting, I think there is no 
necessity at all for a night session, I judge that there is no- 
body who is opposed to making this compilation or codification 
available to the bar and bench of the country. I understood 


that the proposal had been made that it oecupy the status sug- 
gested by the Senator from Missouri for a certain length of 
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time, so that if any mistakes should occur they could be cor. 
rected before it should become final. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
the idea now is to make it altogether evidential. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I merely wis) 
to say that the Senator from Pennsyivania [Mr. Peprer], who 
spoke to me about effecting some such arrangement as that 
proposed by the unanimous-consent agreement asked now by 
the Senator from Kansas, stated that it was his expectation +, 
present an amendment which had been agreed upon, I under 
stood, by himself and the Senator from Missouri to effectug;> 
the purpose stated by the Senator from Missouri. I understand 
that that amendment will be presented. The Senator fro. 
Pennsylvania, however, is now present. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order 
We rarely have a morning hour, and I call for the regula: 
order. If there is no more debate on this subject, however, | 
will withhold the point for a moment in order that action may 
be taken on the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the situation is this: House 
bill 10000 is before the Senate, and pending its consideration 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], the chairman of the 
special committee, introduced, and there is now lying upon t 
table, a form of amendment intended to be proposed, the effec: 
of which, so far as it relates to this particular question, will he 
to accomplish the result that has just been stated by the Sena 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. It is true that that amend 
ment has been informally submitted to several Senators, inelud- 
ing the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], but there has been 
no indication from any of those gentlemen as to their accept 
ance of this form of amendment, and all of them are entirely 
at liberty, so far as anything they have said to me is concerned, 
to criticize it or reject it. It is, however, an amendment in 
which personally I have a great deal of confidence, and | 
believe when it is considered it will be found to meet the prin- 
cipal objections which have been urged against this measure. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the Senator will recollect that 
I wrote him a letter when that agreement was submitted to 
me in which I gave it my full approval; in other words, I am 
wholly in accord with the view of the Senator from Missouri 
with regard to the effect which should be given to that com- 
pilation. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the unanimous consent 
being granted, except that I do not want it to be understood 
by doing so that we necessarily agree to the amendment to 
which reference has been made. I want it ‘understood that 
nobody is bound by that. 

Mr. PEPPER. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania did submit the form of an amendment to me, and 
I agreed with him perfectly in principle. I did think then, 
and my impression may be confirmed on further consideration, 
that the phraseology could be made a little more positive. I 
think, with the statement which has been made by Senators, 
that I have no objection to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I shall not object to the re- 
quest. I merely wish to state that it will not be possible, in 
my judgment, to dispose of this very important bill at a night 
session; and if the unanimous-consent agreement shall be 
entered into it will mean, in effect, that we will consider only 
this bill or else we will lay it aside, for it is not going to be 
possible to pass the bill at a night session at this session. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
press any objection to the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not object; I am simply making a state- 
ment of what will occur. 

Mr. BRUCE, I think the bill will be approved in about 15 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not think it will; but I am perfectly 
willing to give it a chance at a night session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unanimons- 
consent request of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears 
none, and the agreement is entered into, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it may seem ungracious, but 
I must call for the regular order. I have no objection to the 
request. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand, the agreement has been entered into. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The agreement has been entered 
into. 

The agreement as entered into is as follows: 


that 


} 
iit’ 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Friday, June 25, 1926, 

et later than 5.30 p. m. of said day, the Senate take a recess 


&S p. m., and that at the evening session the Senate shall 
H. R. 10000, Calendar No. 838, an act to consolidate and codify 


i 


general laws, and if this bill is disposed of before 11 p. m. the | 
I ining time shal! be devoted to the consideration of bills on the 
calendar under Rule VIII. 


it the evening session ehall continue until not later than 11 


of the said day. 
CONSIDERATION BILLS UNDER RULE VIII 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
the Senator from Kansas whether there is any prospect of 


OF 


ander Rule VIII before the present session shall come to an 
Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], 

leader on the other side, and I have been in conference 

several different occasions trying to reach some agreement 
out a night session for that purpose, but, because of the 
failure of the adjournment resolution, we have not reached any 
conclusion. I hope, however, we may be able to reach one and 
»nrovide for one or two night sessions for the consideration of 
hills under Rule VIII. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the disposition of the agricultural relief bill to have a day or 
two devoted to the consideration of bills on the calendar under 
Rule VIII? 

Mr. CURTIS. That will depend upon conditions. 
we may have a day or two devoted to that purpose. 


I hope 


FINES FOR DELAYS IN AIR MAIL SERVICE 


Mr. BINGHAM. 


to certain statements which have been printed in the news- | 


A number of 


papers recently with regard to the air mail. 
the one from 


newspapers have carried editorials similar to 
which I am about to quote, which states that— 

Congress should immediately repeal the recent law which fines air- 
mail pilots when they are late with their cargoes. Because of this 


tie ruling one pilot is dead and three were lost in the opening of | 


Minneapolis-Chicago air-mail link because they took off in high 
winds in order to avoid the fines if they were late. How such an 
tterly foolish law ever got through Congress is a mystery indeed. 


Aviation has not yet reached the stage where it is an exact science and 
the development of the air service is very hazardous. The pilots have a 
dangerous duty to perform and should be allowed to use some discre- 
tion where their lives and valuable mail is concerned ~7ithout having 
their already small pay made smaller by the payment of fines. * * * 
The citizens of the United States want to see the Air Service developed, 

it not at the cost of any more lives than can be helped under normal 
conditions. Public sentiment should demand that this measure be 


repealed. 


A number of such editorials haye been brought to my atten- 
tion. 


Mr. President, I know of no such “recent law,” nor have I |: 


been able to discover that any such law which “ fines air-mail 
pilots” has been enacted, and it seems to me that publicity 
should be given to that fact. In order to ascertain whether 


any rules or regulations of the Post Office Department justify | 


such editorials as the one from which I have read, I wrote a 
letter to the Assistant Postmaster General in charge of the 
air mail. 
and no fines have been proposed. I ask that a portion of the 
letter which he wrote in reply to my letter to him may be read 
at the desk for the benefit and information of all concerned. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Post OFFIcEe DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, June 22, 926. 
Hon. HtraAM BINGHAM, : 
United States Senate. 
My Dear Senator: I am glad that you 
headed “An unfeeling law” to my attention. 
We have been greatly bothered by the statement made by Contractor 


brought this editorial 


Dickinson, of the Twin City-Chicago route, in a manner which is most | 


unpleasant, 

There is an old law on the statute books, which was passed in 1872, 
and known as section 266 of the act of June 8, 1872, chapter 335 (17 
Stat. p. 315), Revised Statutes 3962, which permitted the Postmaster 
General to make deductions from the pay of contractors for failure 
to perform service and to impose fines upon them for their delin- 
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| 
con- | 


having an opportunity to take up bills on the calendar | 


Would it not be possible after | 


I desire to call the attention of the Senate 


He replies that there is no such rule or regulation | 


11801 


Ofttimes it was necessary for the Post Office Department to 
remit these fines which have been found to be wrongfully imposed upon 
the contractor, but the Comptroller General has ruled that the depart 


| quenciés, 


ment had no such right to remit the fine after it had once been i{m- 
posed upon a mail-carrying contractor. Therefore in order to permit 
the Postmaster General to remit the fines where necessary (after 


| having been imposed), it was amended 
the words placed therein 


in Congress this % having 


“which deductions or fines may be changed 


ar by 





or remitted in his discretion.” 

This is the only change in this old iaw, and there has been no 
fine assessed against any mail contractor since the inauguration of 
the contract Air Mail Service, and it is the policy of the Postmaster 
General to be as lenient with all the contractors as possible We are 
not compelling the contractors to fly on any schedule which Is i: 
possible; we do not intend to do so; neither does the department stand 
ready to impose a fine on a contractor for being late on account of 
weather conditions, and there was absolutely no suggestion, urge, or 
| thought on the part of the department that Contractor Dickinson should 


have taken off on the first day in which Pilot Partridge lost his life 


Contractor Dickinson is absolutely wrong, and we have addressed 
him concerning the unfairness of his statement and the harm that 
it has done all the contract air-mail routes, and we are just trying 


to spread the gospel truth concerning just what the amendment to th: 
old law was intended for. 

We 
received) 


are just in receipt (in the 
newspaper article 
that “if any Senator or Congressman voted for a bill such 
which killed Pilot Partridge, they should all be compelled 
ride in an airplane in a windstorm such as killed Partridge.” 

Am sure you will appreciate the fact that ther or 
regulation whereby the department intends to fine any mail contractor 


who is not on time. 


same mail in which your letter was 


paper which 


states 
as this bill 
to take a 


of a from a Chicago 


is no law, rule, 


The Postmaster General has the right to fine a contractor if hi 
continually refuses to fly his route, or if he continues to leave the 
field without taking the mail or waiting for certain scheduled con- 
nections, or any other violations tending to delay the transportation 
of the mails, the same as he has the right to fine the railroads. 

Am glad to have had your letter and am sure that you will use 
| every endeavor to stop the editorial comment which seems to be 


spreading through the columns of the public press 

| Thought might desire 

inclosing same herewith. 
Very 


you to have this editorial returned, and am 
sincerely yours, 

W. IRVING GLOVER, 
{ssistant Postmaster 


Second General. 


TREASURY SURPLUS AND REDUCTION OF 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Tampa Morning Tribune 
on the question of the present surplus in the Treasury and the 
question of a reduction of the income tax. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


INCOME TAX 


[From the Tampa Morning Tribune of June 13, 1926] 





LESS INCOME TAX 
Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the Manufacturers Record, in a 
| featured editorial sets forth strong reasons in favor of further reduc 
tion of income taxes, differing from President Coolidge’s opinion on 


taxation. The President is reported opposed to any further reduction 
of income taxation for several years to come, taking the ground that 
any excess of income over expenditures should be applied to the more 
| rapid reduction of our bonded indebtedness. 

In opposition to this proposal, Mr. Edmonds explains his attitude: 

“We believe it would be far better for the payment of the bonded 
indebtedness of the country to be stretched over a much longer period 
than has been intended, in order the burden upon the 
payers of the present generation. No well-managed business corpora- 
tion would undertake to amortize a big bonded indebtedness as rapidly 
as the Government is amortizing or paying off our national indebted- 
Far better would it be for the good of the country if all surplus 
national income should be used to reduce the income taxation, which 
hampers business and restricts the amount of money available 
| business Interests for expansion. The rapid growth of this country in 
| population and business brings such a vast increase in our 
wealth that the bonded indebtedness of to-day would seem almost 
small 20 or 30 years hence measured by the wealth of the country at 
| that time. 
| “This bonded indebtedness was incurred not merely for the safety of 
| the country of the present generation but for all generations to come. 
There is absolutely no sound reason why future generations should not 
| bear some of the cost of saving this country from ruination by German 
| domination and damnation. Far better would it be for the progress 
| and prosperity of the whole country to make no more rapid reduction 
| of the debt than we have been doing during the last few years, and 


to lessen tax- 


ness, 
by 


about 








Pi 
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then apply to the lessening of income taxation every available dollar 
of surplus income. 

“Income taxation is a heavy burden upon business interests. It 
halts enterprise. It lessens business activities, and in that way the 
cost to the Government itself is far greater than any advantage which 
micht be gained by President Coolidge’s proposed method of using 
surplus income for lessening our bonded indebtedness.” 


The Manufacturers Record urges that business organizations of | 


all kinds should press upon the President and Congress the necessity 
of reducing income taxation just as rapidly as possible, even if the 
bonded indebtedness is not reduced as rapidly as President Coolidge 
desires, 
EDWARD L, DUGGAN 

Mr. STEPHENS. From the Committee on Claims T report 
back favorably without amendment House bill 9655, for the 
relief of Edward L, Duggan; and I submit a report (No, 1125) 
thereon. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous i L 
' Those Senators who sit by and let bills take their course on the 


consent that that bill be considered at this time. It involves 
only $220. . 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is authorized and directed to allow credit in the account of 
Edward L. Iuggan, deputy collector of internal revenue of the State 
of Vennsylvania, in the sum of $220, the value of certain internal- 
revenue stamps charged to the said Edward L. Duggan and mailed on 
February 14, 1925, and lost en route from Connellsville, Da., to 
Berlin, Pa 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill deals with a pure 
technicality. This man was charged with the responsibility 


have never been used. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third ,eading, 1 ad the third time, and passed, 


CHARLES W. REED 


Mr. STEPHENS. From the Committee on Claims I report 
back favorably without amendment House bill 10227, for the 
relief of Charles W. Reed, and I submit a report (No, 1126) 
thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that is another 
bill of the same character, and I make the same request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Charles W. Reed, formerly clerk in the post office at 
Uniontown, Pa., the sum of $183. Such sum represents the amount 
paid to the United States by the said Charles W. Reed to cover the loss 
of surplus money-order funds contained in a registered letter dispatched 
on December 16, 1920, to the Uniontown post office by the postmaster 
at MecClellandtown, Pa, Upon the receipt of such registered letter at 
the Uniontown post office it was intrusted to the said Charles W. Reed 
for proper disposition and was thereafter lost in a manner unknown, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President; in view of the statement con- 
tained in the bill, I do not see what the liability of the Govern- 
ment is. There seems to have been some negligence some- 
where, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The inspectors charged no neg- 
ligence to Mr. Reed, but he was theoretically responsible for 
the loss of this $183. The inspectors said that the loss was due 
to the dishonesty of some other clerk whom they could not 
locate; and so they attached the responsibility to this superior 
clerk, although they said there was no evidence whatever that 
he himself had profited by the transaction. 

Mr. KING. Is there no protection to the Government when 
registered letters are lost through the negligence or dishonesty 
of employees? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the employee was negligent 
and could be located, of course, he would be charged with it; 
but this is a case of pureiy theoretical responsibility of the 
chief clerk, who, the inspectors admit, was wholly innocent. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOE BURTON COURSEY 


Mr. STECK. From the Committee on Military Affairs I 
report back favorably with an amendment House bill 6087, to 
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reinstate Joe Burton Coursey in the West Point Military Acay 
emy, and I submit a report (No. 1133) thereon. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent for the pres: 
consideration of this bill. It has passed the House, and 
committee reported it out unanimously. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bil! 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, which had been reported fro), 
the Commitiee on Military Affairs with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to rej 
state Joe Burton Coursey as a cadet in the United States Military 
Academy in the class of 1927: Provided, That such reinstaten 
shall not operate to increase the Corps of Cadets at said academy 
now authorized by law, 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I am obliged to object 


calendar get sidetracked by such unanimous-consent agree 
ments in the morning hour, I do not think it is fair, when 


; there are all these bills on the calendar, to have Senators get 


up and ask unanimous consent for the consideration and 
passage of bills that have just come in from committees. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think I ought 
to call the attention of the Senator from Michigan to the fact 
that nearly all the bills on the calendar have had an oppor- 
tunity to be considered by unanimous consent, except those that 
have been reported since we had a session to consider unob- 
jected bills on the calendar, and some of them have been called 
to the attention of the Senate several times. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is not quite correct, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of: Arkansas. The practice suggested by the 
Senator from Michigan would be a good one if it were invoked 


‘ t é | in the case of every bill presented here. We have passed a! 
for some revenue Stumps which were lost in the mail, and least a hundred bills during this session by unanimous consent 


during the morning hour. If the Senator is going to invoke 
this rule in one instance, I suggest that he ought to apply it in 
every case, SO that there will be no partiality in its enforcement. 
We have passed this morning three or four bills by unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. COUZENS. And I was just sitting idly by waiting to see 
how iong this performance would continue. It seems to me it is 
up to the Senators in charge of each side of the aisle to sce 
that bills are considered in a systematic way. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason why I asked for this exception 
was because this young boy was discharged from West Poin! 
three weeks before his graduation. He has a splendid record. 
The bill has passed the House. The Senate Committee thoughi 
it wise to make an amendment. I appreciate the fact that if 
the House is to act on it, the bill must get back there promptly ; 
but I shall not insist on its consideration at this time. 


HON. WILLIAM B. M’KINLEY 


Mr. BORAH. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably without amendment Senate bill 4430, 
authorizing the Department of State to deliver to Hon. WI1L- 
LIAM B. McKin.iey, United States Senator from the State of 
Illinois, and permitting him to accept the decoration and di- 
ploma presented by the Government of France, and I submit 
a report thereon. If there is no objection, I ask for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That WiLLIAM B. McKinvuey, United States Sena- 
tor from the State of Illinols, be, and he is hereby, authorized to accept 
the decoration and diploma of officer of the Legion of Honor tendered 
to him by the Government of the French Republic, and the Department 
of State is hereby authorized to deliver to him the said decoration and 
diploma. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INVESTIGATION OF CONDITIONS IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with amendments Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 19. It 
creates a joint committee of Congress to investigate conditions 
in the Virgin Islands, 
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“fr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask for the present consid- ] 


‘ mn of the concurrent resolution. If consent is granted I 
make a brief statement in regard to it. 
CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask that the concurrent 
} ution go to the calendar. 
VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
ed on the calendar. 


MAHONING RIVER BRIDGE AT NILES, OHIO 


BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
favorably without amendment Senate bill 4403, granting 
nsent of Congress to the Board of County Commissioners 


rumbull County, Ohio, to construct a free overhead viaduct 


the Mahoning River at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio; 
i submit a report (No, 1124) thereon. This is a bridge 
in the usual form. 
Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
ration of the bill. 
» VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
were being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 


it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 


board of county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, and | 


iccessors in office, to construct, maintain, and operate a free over- 
vinduct and approaches thereto across the Mahoning River at a 
+ suitable to the interests of navigation at Niles, Trumbull County, 


oO in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved | 
March 23, 1906, 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ELIZABETH W. KIEFFER 

Mr. MEANS. From the Committee on Claims I report back 
favorably without amendment Senate bill 244, for the relief 
of Elizabeth W. Kieffer, and I submit a report (No. 1140) 
thereon. I direct the attention of the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] to the Dill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of this bill. It is a small matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill, 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Elizabeth W. Kieffer, 
postmaster at Fort Russell, Wyo., in the sum of $1,508.60, due to the 
United States on account of loss by theft of post-office funds by 
Claude E, Davis, on November 14, 1922; and the sum of $1,508.60 is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, for the payment of this claim. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what are the 
facts of this case? 

Mr. WARREN. It is a matter of embezzlement of $1,608.60 
from the post office at Fort Russell, $100 of which has been re- 
turned. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. By whom was it embezzled? 

Mr. WARREN. By a soldier, who was afterwards captured 
and has served sentence. 

Mr. HOWELL. Myr. President, this is a case that came be- 
fore the Claims Committee yesterday, when there were only 
two or three members present, and it did not appeal to me as 
one that ought to receive consideration. 

A postmistress lost some sixteen or seventeen hundred dollars 
by theft. The theft was the result of action by a soldier, and 
he afterwards stated to the post-office inspector that he went 
into the post office and that the safe was not locked. The post- 
mistress affords an affidavit to the effect that she did lock the 
safe. It is stated that the record of the soldier was bad, and 
that he might have been able to work the combination and 
open the safe. 

It must be apparent that there was no motive on the part 
of the soldier to make a statement to the inspector that he 
found the safe unlocked, and the fact is that the post-office 
authorities do not recommend that this loss be made good. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to state that this 
theft occurred some years ago, and the first inspector made 
a report somewhat along the line of the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska, and the Post Office Department did 
not recommend credit in Mrs. Kieffer’s accounts at that time. 
The lady has been reappointed twice since that time, and is 
conducting the office honorably, as she did before. The differ- 
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ence between the culprit and the lady herself I will leave to 
any Senator to reseulve In his own mind 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, under the 
facts stated by the Senator from Nebraska, I think this bill 
should go to the calendar. 

I wish to state now that, in view of the approaching end of 
the session, I believe the suggestion of the Senator from Michi- 
gan is a good one, and that bills reported hereafter, with the 
possible exception of bridge bills, to which there is rarely ever 
an objection, should be placed upon the calendar, and an 
arrangement effected by which unobjected bills may be dis- 
posed of. 

I object to the consideration of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go to the calendar, 

REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATION 
Mr. DILL. *r, President, I want to make just a brief state 


|} ment regar’” ag the radio legislation. A number of Senators 


have com. to me in the last two or three days with telegrams 
from newspapers and radio stations asking them to agree to 
vote for the White bill. 

I can not at this time enter into a discussion of the subject, 
but I do suggest to Senators that if possible they await the 
discussion of the bill before the Senate. The bill which will 
soon come before the Senate, while it is sometimes called the 
Dill bill, is in reality the committee bill. It is a bill which was 
reported at the direction of the committee, and reported 
unanimously. 

I just wanted to make that suggestion. Since the bill has 


| never been before the Senate, and since the differences be- 


tween the House bill and the Senate bill are not generally 
understood, if possible, I hope Senators will await the actual 
discussion of the bill. 

THE COAL INDUSTRY 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4177, to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce in coal and to promote the 
general welfare dependent on the use of coal, and for other 
purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New York. [Putting the ques- 
tion.}] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: Mr. President, in con- 
nection with my appeal to call up the coal bill this morning, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a brief 
editorial from this morning's New York World. In this con- 
nection I desire to speak of the work of Congressman JAcor- 
STEIN, from Rochester, N. Y., who is making the same effort 
in the House to get coal legislation, an effort which is being 
thwarted by invisible forces. It is very strange to me that 
anybody should cppose the consideration of the measure, no 
matter what the Senate might ultimately do regarding the 
passage of the bill. Certainly there is no reason why the 
Congress should not give consideration to the measure. The 
public demands it, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the request of 
the Senator from New York is granted. 

The editorial is as follows: 


STILL NO COAL LEGISLATION 


Neither the House nor the Senate can plead that it has been too 
busy this session to give thought to coal legislation. toth have wasted 
weeks in aimless maneuvering while a matter requiring attention was 
purposely neglected. A body of interests that knew exactly what they 
wanted all the time have found it easy to profit by the situation. 

When it was recently announced that Congress would adjourn June 
80 it was possible to advance a plausible pretext for deferring con- 
sideration of coal legislation. The time seemed too short—at least to 
those who wished that nothing be done. But since the House has 
broken down the steering committee's plans and talks of remaining in 
session indefinitely, what is to be the next excuse for postponing 
legislative action? 

Mr. Coolidge has done very little to bring coal to the attention of 
Congress. Congress itself has politely done less than nothing. Delay 
has followed delay for no apparent reason except that an invisible 
influence determines the course of Congress and prevents action in spite 
of the demands of Representative Fisn, Senator CoreLanp, and others 
who represent eastern sentiment, and in spite of the dangers that 
loom ahead in the soft-coal industry. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASES OF PENSIONS 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
4059, the general Civil War pension bill. It is a bill that grants 
general increases to Civil War soldiers, and to widows who have 
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reached the age of 75. It increases the pensions of the widows 
from $30 to $40 a month, and of the exXoldiers from $50 to $72 
a month. The cost to the Government will be about $30,000,000 
for the first yeur. 

Mr. KING. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
asks unanimous consent for the consideration of Senate bill 
4059. The Chair understands the Senator from Utah to object. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT CHAMBERLAIN, 8. DAK. 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, it is such an unusual request 
that IT am about to make that I am sure everyone will want to 
listen to me. Lam going to ask for the immediate consideration 
of a bill which will save the Government $22,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. FERNALD. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senator had better 
explain the bill very carefully. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; I want to do that. It was expected 
when we passed the general public buildings bill that it would 
be necessary to introduce and have passed certain small bills 
of a very trivial nature. Under the act of 1913, the public 
buildings act, an appropriation was made to build a post office 
in Chamberlain, S. Dak., and space was provided for the land 
office, Now there is no land office there, it having been abol- 


ished. The bill provides that the building may be constructed | 


without providing space for the public land office, saving the 
Government several thousand dollars. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 5353) to 
amend the act of Congress approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat, L. 
p. S76). 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Ke it enacted, ete., That in carrying out that provision in the act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1918 (37 Stat. L. p. 876), which authorized 
the construction of a “ United States post office and land office at 
‘Chamberlain, S. Dak.,” upon a site to be acquired for that purpose, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may have said building so constructed as to 
omit accommodations for the land office, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT WEST POINT, GA., AND LANETT, ALA. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, there is another bill for 
which I wish to ask immediate consideration. It is the bill 
(S, 4321) authorizing the construction of public buildings at 
West Point, Ga., and Lanett, Ala. This bill and the one just 
passed are about the only ones that have come to the committee 
at this time which require immediate consideration. Under the 
act of 1913 a post office was to be built at West Point, in Geor- 
gia, on the line between Aiabama and Georgia. At that time 
it seemed that those two towns were growing together, but 
almost immediately after the passage of the bill the towns 
began to grow the other way. 

The bill for which I now ask consideration provides that 
two post-office buildings shall be erected, though not on the 
line. The original act provided that the post-office bullding 
should be built on the line between the two States. Both 
States prefer to have two post-office buildings with the same 
expenditure of money. The Senators from the States of 
Georgia and Alabama have agreed on it, and there seems to be 
no opposition because it will cost the Government no more. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, in carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of section 3 of the public buildings act (H. R. No. 6559), to 
acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site for a post- 
office building In each of the cities of West Point, Ga., and Lanett, 
Ala., in lieu of the site heretofore acquired by the Government for the 
post-office building authorized to be located on the State line between 
these two cities; and to cause to be constructed upon said sites build- 
ings for the accommodation of the post offices in said cities, respec- 
tively, provided the same can be done within the extended limit of 
cost fixed by Congress in said section. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 
4050, grauting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
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soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican Wars 
and to certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
and to widows of the War of 1812, and Army nurses, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of tho 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let the bill be read by sections 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Means in the chair). The 
clerk will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That every person who served 90 days or more {p 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the Ciyj| 
War, and who has been honorably discharged therefrom, or who, hay 
ing so served less than 90 days, was discharged for a disability {, 
curred in the service and in the line of duty, and every person who 
served 60 days or more in the war with Mexico, or on the coasts or 
frontier thereof, or en route thereto, during the war with that nation, 
and was honorably discharged therefrom, and who is now in receipt of 
or entitled to receive, under existing law, a pension of less than &72 
per month, shall be entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the rate 
of $72 per month; that in case such person is now, or hereafter may 
become, totally helpless or blind shall be entitled to and shall be 
paid a pension at the rate of $90 per month. 

Sac. 2. The widow or remarried widow of any person who served in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the 
Civil War for 90 days or more and was honorably discharged from 
such service, or regardless of the length of service was discharge: 
for or died in service of a disability incurred in the service and in the 
line of duty, such widow or remarried widow having been married to 
such soldier, sailor, or marine prior to the 27th day of June, 1905, 
and who has attained or may hereafter attain the age of 75 years 


‘she shall be paid $40 a month. 


Sec. 3. That the rate of pension for the widow of any person who 
served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in 
the War of 1812, or for 60 days or more in the war with Mexico, on 
the coasts or frontier thereof, or en route thereto, during the war with 
that nation, and was honorably discharged therefrom, shall be $40 per 
month, 

Sec. 4. All Army nurses of the Civil War whose names are now on 
the pension roll, or who are now entitled to pension under any existing 
law, shall be entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

Sec. 5. That no pension shall be allowed or paid under this act to 
a widow or a former widow whose marriage to the soldier, sailor, or 
marine on account of whose service pension is claimed took place sub- 
sequent to March 3, 1899, unless such widow or former widow lived 
with such soldier, sailor, or marine continuously from the date of the 
marriage to*the date of his death, or unless the continuity of the co 
habitation was broken by soldier having deserted her or by conduct on 
his part compelled her to leave him, 

Sec. 6. That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of the act of 
May 1, 1920, shall be extended to and shall comprehend and include 
each and severally the classes of persons enumerated in the first and 
third paragraphs of section 4693, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, who served during the Civil War, and also any person who is 
now or may hereafter become entitled to pension under the acts of 
June 27, 1890, and February 15, 1895, and the joint resolutions of July 
1, 1902, and June 28, 1906, on account of service during the Civil 
War, and the widows of such persons who were married prior to June 
27, 1905: Provided, That the period of service performed by the sol 
dier, sailor, or marine as enumerated in the provisions of this act shall 
be determined by reports from the records of the War Department or 
Navy Department, where there is such a record, and by reports from 
the records of the General Accounting Office showing payment by the 
United States where there is no record of regular enlistment into the 
service of the United States, or showing reimbursement of the State by 
the United States on account of such service. 

Sec, 7. That the pension or increase in the rate of pension herein 
provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shal! 
commence at the rates herein provided on the fourth day of the next 
month after the approval of this act; and as to persons whose names 
are not now on the pension roll, or who are not now in receipt of a 
pension under existing law, but who may be entitled to a pension under 
the provisions of this act, such pensions shall commence from the 
date of filing application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after the 
approval of this act in such form as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; and the issue of a check in payment of a pension 
for which the execution and submission of a voucher was not required 
shall constitute payment in the event of the death of the pensioner 
on or after the last day of the period covered by such check, and it 
shall not be canceled, but shall become an asset of the estate of the 
deceased pensioner. 

Sec. 8. That no claim agent, attorney, or other person shall contract 
for, demand, receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, presenv- 
ing, or prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided for ia 
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is act: and no more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed for such 
s act; 
ices in other claims thereunder, which sum shall be payable only 





the order of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person who 
i) directly or indirectly otherwise contract for, demand, receive, or 
ain a fee for services in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any 
laim under this act, or shall wrongfully withhold from the pensioner 
claimant the whole or any part of the pension allowed or due to 
, pensioner or claimant under this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
«demeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall for each and every 
il offense be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceed- 
ne one year, or both, in the discretion of the court 
SE 9. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or inconsist- 
nt with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended 
only so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and stated. 


Mr. NORBECK obtained the floor. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. TYSON. I rise to ask the Senator from South Dakota 
if he will permit me to submit a unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; unless it takes a long time, I shall be 
pleased to yield. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, it is well known that the bill 
(S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under certain condi- 
tions, officers and former officers of the Army of the United 
States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who incurred 
physical disability in line of duty while in the service of the 
United States during the World War, has been on the calendar 
for a long time. It was reported out favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on the 26th day of March. I have 
repeatedly asked the Senate to give unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the bill, but it has never been given. I now 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be made a special order for 
consideration immediately following the disposition of House 
il 9971, known as the radio bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am in favor of 
the bill which the Senator from Tennessee has in charge. I 
have voted for the bill every time heretofore. But the river 
and harbor bill will be reported this afternoon, and we hope 
to pass it. I do not feel that I could consent to the making of 
any more special orders. Under these circumstances I am 
compelled to objeet to the request of the Senator from Tennes- 
see, much as I regret to have to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objeetion is made. 

Mr. TYSON. Under these circumstances, in view of the fact 
that I am receiving a great many requests from all over the 
country, from a great many officers who were in the World 
War, to press the bill and have a vote upon it; and in view of 
the fact that it is a very important bill, one which affects a 
great many people all over the country, 200,000 officers who 
were in the World War being interested in the bill and 
1,000,000 men who were in the World War being interested in 
the bill, it seems to me that we ought to have an opportunity 
to have it considered at this session. Of course, it is the right 
of all Senators to object; but it seems to me that one Senator 
ought not to keep us from having the bill considered. There- 
fore, under all the circumstances, if it is in order, I move that, 
notwithstanding the objection, the bill be set down as a special 
order immediately following the disposiiion of House biil 
9971, known as the radio bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the motion is not in order. We are considering a bill which 
is now before the Senate and we can not displace it by proceed- 
ings looking to the consideration of another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South 
Dakota did not yield for that purpose. If he should so yield, 
it is the opinion of the Chair that the motion would be in 
order. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I will not yield for any 
purpose that will displace the pension bill. I desire to extend 
every courtesy possible to the Senator from Tennessee except 
to give up whatever rights I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It weuld not displace the 
present bill now being considered, but it would require stating 
the motion of the Senator from Tennessee and a determination 
of the same. The Chuir believes that the motion is in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest to the Chair, with all 
due respect, that the Chair is in error. The pension bill is a 
bill which has been taken up and is now before the Senate. 
A Senator can not move that some other bill shall be set down 
for consideration at a subsequent time while that bill is being 
considered. That can not be done to displace business before 
the Senate and it is not within the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by the 
parliamentarian at the Secretary's desk that the motion is in 
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order and that there are precedents for it. If there are prece- 
dents—and, of course, the Chair relies upon the  partia- 
mentarian that there are—the present occupant of the chair 
has no other recourse except to rule that the motion is in 
order. The motion is not debatable. The present occupant of 
the chair is being guided by the parliamentarian, he is frank 
to Say. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps I am not in order in making the sug- 
gestion, in view of the attitude of the Chair, but may I say 


that where we are considering a bill and it is being debated 
and considered for amendment and is about to be placed on 
its passage, if a Senator may come in and move that some 
other bill be considered at a subsequent time, the Chair can 
see what the effect would be. We might defeat the considera- 
tion of the bill by renewing the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of some other bill at a subsequent time 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I understand the Chair has 
already ruled on the question that the motion is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has so ruled 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I make the point 
of order that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norsecx] 
has the floor and has not yielded to the Senator from Tennes- 
see to make the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFICFER. The Chair asked the Senator 
from South Dakota whether he did yield fer the purpose of 
allowing the Senator from Tennessee to make the motion. It 
is true that the Senator from South Dakota did have the floor, 
but it is the understanding of the Chair that he yielded for this 
purpose. If the Chair is misinformed, he would like to know 
it from the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from South Da- 
kota merely addressed an inquiry to the Chair as to whether 
the putting of the motion would displace the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will refer the mat- 
ter to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. If the ruling of the Chair is that it will 
not displace the pension bill, and that the motion is not de- 
batable, and therefore will be voted upon immediately, I have 
no objection, 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is the peint I was going to make. 

Mr. TYSON. The understanding I had with the Senator 
from South Dakota was that it would not displace his bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am rising to a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] has not yielded the floor. He con- 
ditionally consented to yield if the motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee would not provoke debate or cause delay. If the 
Chair is now ruling that the Senator from South Dakota can 
hold the floor and that the bill which he is seeking to pro- 
mote is still before the Senate while we are proceeding to act, 
upon another bill, then I am going to appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, the 
point of order is that the Senator from South Dakota can not 
yield to another Senator for the purpose of the latter making a 
motion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from South Dakota 
has not yielded. He made a conditional yielding. He stated 
that he would yield provided that his yielding did not lose him 
the floor; and the Chair expressed the opinion that he would 
not thereby lose the floor. Until the Senator from South 
Dakota unconditionally yields, we have nothing before us. If he 
does unconditionally yield, then, of course, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] may proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that if any Senator objects the Senator from South Dakota 
can not yield the floor for the purpose of allowing another Sen 
ator to.make a motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, there is not 
the slightest difficulty about the parliamentary situation, if the 
facts are not in dispute. The Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Norseck] yielded to the Senator from Tennessee in order 
that the latter Senator might make a motion, which is not de- 
batable, namely, that another bill be made a special order by 
the Senate. It was the duty of the Senate to vote on that 
motion immediately. If the motion had carried, the Senate 
would have proceeded with the pension bill new under con- 
sideration. If the motion had failed, the Senator from South 
Dakota could likewise hive gone on with his bill. A motion 
at this time to proceed to the consideration of anether bill is 
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not debatable, and the Senate should vote on the motion im- 
mediately. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I shall have to object. 
proceeding is taking too long a time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate bill 4059 granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Civil and Mexican Wars, and so forth, is before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and is open to amend- 
ment, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
having the bill in charge what changes are proposed to be 
made by it in existing law and what additional burdens will 
be laid upon the Government should it be enacted? I may say 
to the Senator before he proceeds that I recall not many years 
ago—-three or four years ago—when the then Senator from 
North Dakota, Mr. McCumber, had charge of a pension bill 
which fixed a flat pension rate of $50 per month, the promise 


This 


Was made that that would end all general pension legislation ; | 


that whatever pension legislation followed after that would be 
what might be denominated spasmodic; that is, dealing only 
with specific cases. I understand that now, notwithstanding 
the generosity of Congress at that time, this bill is to add to 
the pension list more than $31,000,000, and that the greater 
part of this amount is to be paid to widows, many of whom 
married soldiers long after the war ended. I should be glad 
to have the Senator, in detail, point out the changes proposed 
in existing law and the additional sum which the Government 
will be required to pay if it becomes a law. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, keeping in mind 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. If this bill carries an appropriation of $30,000,000, 
we ought to have Senators here to know what is going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will eall the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 





Ashurst Ernst Lenroot Sheppard 
tayard Fernald McKellar Shipstead 
Bingham Ferris McMaster Shortridge 

Blease George McNary Simmons 
Borah Gerry Mayfield Smoot 
Bratton Gillett Menns Stanfield 
tSroussard Goff Metcalf Steck 
Bruce Gooding Moses Stephens 
Butler Hale Neely Trammell 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Tyson 
Capper Harris Norris Underwood 
Caraway Heflin Oddie Wadsworth 
Copeland liowell Pepper Warren 
Couzens Jobnson Pine Watson 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex, Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Williams 
Deneen Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Willis 
bill Keyes Robinson, Ind, 
dge King Sackett 
Kdwards La Follette Schall 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Witits in the chair). 


Seventy-six Senators having answered to their names, there is 
a quorum present. The bill is still before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have propounded a question to 
the Senator from South Dakota which I shall be very glad to 
have answered; otherwise I shall take the floor in my own 
right. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Utah, I wish to state that the demand for increased pensions 
comes largely because of the increase in the cost of living. On 
that account it has been necessary to increase the wages of 
Government employees and so on. We all realize it will soon 
be too late to do anything for the old soldiers. 

Replying more specifically, I will state that 
come in three classes. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NORBECK, 1 yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I think the Recorp should show that the 
old veterans and their wives are passing away at the rate of 
48,000 a year. It will be only a few years when they will all 
be gone. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, half of the old soldiers are 
now getting $72 a month and the other half $50a month. Those 
who are totally disabled are receiving $72 a month. This bill 
proposes to give them all $72. That will cause an increase in 
the pension appropriations of a little less than $13,000,000. 

There is another provision in the bill under which those who 
may be blind or are otherwise fotally helpless will have their 
pensions brought up to $90 a month. That will cause an in- 
creased expenditure of a little over $2,000,000. 


the increases 
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The third class is made up of the widows, whose pensions the 
bill proposes to increase $10 a month, involving an expenditure 
of $15,672,000. The increased $10 a month will apply to al) 
who have reached 75 years of age and to others when they 
reach that age. The bureau estimates that this bill will pro 
vide for an increase of pensions to 64 per cent of the widows. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my information is that the Pen- 
sion Committee, reporting the bill before us, had under con 
sideration a substitute. It was not adopted by the committee. 
though members of the committee supported it. Instead the 
pending measure, carrying more than $31,000,000 and mate 
rially changing existing law, was brought to the floor of the 
Senate. 

I realize how impossible it is to successfully challenge doe- 
mands upon the Treasury of the United States, and particularly 
if those demands are made for the purpose of paying pensions. 
Mr. Burton J. Hendrick, in an article written by him several 
years ago upon the pension situation, declared that— 


The history of Civil War pensions is simply a story of a smal! 
minority laying violent hands upon the Federal Treasury. For 40 
years Congress has practically abdicated its control over pension leg 
islation. 


As often as demands have been made for increases in pen- 
sions, they have promptly been acceded to, and the ease with 
which pension legislation has been secured has wrought a great 
change in the minds of many, who have regarded it as the 
duty of Congress to grant pensions to all persons who have 
had any military service whatever, even though no disabilities 
were sustained or injuries suffered. 

My experience in the Senate has taught me that general pen- 
sion bills are easily obtained, and that special pension bills 
can be pushed through whenever there is any sort of organized 
effort behind them. 

Mr. President, a few moments ago I obtained a copy of the 
substitute to which I have referred, and I shall offer it 
and move its adoption in lieu of the bill before us. I do not 
mean that I approve of its provisions, nor do I accept any 
responsibility for its authorship. I do not know by whom it 
Was prepared, but presume that it was the result of conferences 
by some members of the committee. I am offering it while 
not indorsing it because it calls for a smaller appropriation 
than the measure before us. In that particular it is less ob- 
jectionableé and will save the Treasury of the United States 
from ten to fifteen milliowS of dollars annually for a number of 
years. 

Mr. President, I tender the proposed substitute and ask that it 
may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah pre- 
sents an amendment in the nature of a substitute, which will 
be read. 

The Cuier CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 


That every person who served 90 days or more in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps of the United States during the Civil War, and who 
has been honorably discharged therefrom, or who, having so served less 
than 90 days, was discharged for a disability incurred in the service 
and in the line of duty, and every person who served 60 days or more 
in the war with Mexico, or on the coasts or frontiers thereof, or en 
route thereto, during the war with that nation, and was honorably 
discharged therefrom, and who is now in receipt of or entitled to 
receive, under existing law, a pension of less than $72 per month, shall 
be entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the rate of $65 per month ; 
that in case such person is now, or hereafter may become totally help- 
less or blind shall be entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the 
rate of $90 per month. 

Src. 2. The widow or remarried widow of any person who served in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the Civil 
War for 90 days or more and was honorably discharged from such 
service, or regardless of the length of service was discharged for or 
died in service of a disability incurred in the service and in the line of 
duty, such widow or remarried widow having been the wife of such 
soldier, sailor, or marine during the period of his service in said war 
she shall be paid $50 a month. 

Sec. 3. That the rate of pension for the widow of any person who 
served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in 
the War of 1812, or for 60 days or more in the war with Mexico, on the 
coasts or frontier thereof, or en route ‘thereto, during the war with that 
nation, and was honorably discharged therefrom, shall be $50 per 
month, 

Sec. 4. All Army nurses of the Civil War whose names are now on 
the pension roll, or who are now entitled to pension under any existing 
law, shall be entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

Sec. 5. That no pension shall be allowed or paid under this act to 
a widow or a former widow whose marriage to the soldier, sailor, or 








1926 






rine on account of whose service pension is claimed took place subse 
nt to March 3, 1899, former widow lived with 
, soldier, sailor, or marine continuously fr the of the mar 

to the date of his death, or unless the continuity ef the cehabita 
, was broken by soldier having deserted her or by conduct on his part 
npelled her to leave him, 


I ‘ 
unless such widow or 
‘ 


m date 


sec. 6. That the pension or increase in the rate of pension herein 
ded for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 

» who are now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shall 
mence at the rates herein provided on the fourth day of the next 
ith after the approval of this act; and as to persons whose names 
pot now on the pension roll, or who are not now in receipt of a 
ion under existing law, but who may be entitled to a pension under 
provisions of this act, such pensions shall commence from the date 
tiling application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after the 
roval of this act in such form as may be practical by the Seere 
of the Interior: Provided, That no one while an inmate of the 
ted States Soldiers’ Home, or of any National or State soldiers’ 
shall be entitled to, or be paid the increased rates provided in 

t! act, and the issue of a check in payment of a pension for which 
execution and submission of a voucher was not required shall 
titute payment in the event of the death of the pe nsioner on ot 


r the last day of the period covered by such check, and it shall not 


he canceled, but shall become an asset of the estate of the de eased 
loner, . 

Sec. 7. That no claim agent, attorney, or other person shall con 
eoct for, demand, receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, 
' nting, or prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided 
f n this act; and no more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed for 

rvices in other claims thereunder, which sum shall be payable 
on the order of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any pe n 





shall directly or indirectly otherwise contract for, demand, receive, 


tain a fee for services in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any 
der this act, or shall wrongfully withhold from the pensioner 
laimant the whole or any part of the allowed due to 


pensioner or claimant under this act shall be deemed guilty of a 


m ur 


pension or 


isdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall for such and every such 
nse be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding one 
- 1 r, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
A Sec. 8. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or incon 


sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended 
E only so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and stated: 

: Provided, That the provisions of this act shall in no way, manner, or 
modify, limit, or impair the soldier, or marine’s right 
and title to the rate of $72 provided in the second section of the act 
of May 1, 1920. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment, in the nature of a 
m Utah [Mr. Kine]. 
Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, this is not what the commit- 
tee recommends; but realizing the difficulty of getting pension 
increases, especially for the older soldiers whose ranks are so 
rapidly thinning, I will state, speaking for myself only, that I 
will accept this amendment if we can get immediate action on 
it to-day. I should not be bound to accept it some other day. 
This amendment will cut the amount about in half, but the cut 
will be mainly on the widows. It will leave the widows whe 
were married during the Civil War with the increased pen- 
sion—in fact, it will give them $50—but it provides no other 
increase for widows. It creates a new class for those who 
are blind and those who are totally disabled, and gives them 
S90, the same as the other bill does. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
a question. I have been called out of the Chamber, and do 
not know just what the status of the matter is. I take it that 
a substitute has been proposed for the committee bill. 

Mr. KING. I stated a moment ago—perhaps the Senator 
was not in the Chamber—that I would offer an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for the pending bill. It has just 
been read. May I say to the Senator that I did not prepare 
the substitute. It had the support of some members of the 
committee, as I am advised. I am not a member of that 
committee now, though I was several years ago. I have 
spoken to the chairman of the committee [Mr. Norreck], and 
he has confirmed the view which I had, that the proposed sub- 
stitute did receive the attention of the committee and was 
presented to it in the same form in which I have submitted it 
to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The matter about which I de- 
sire to inquire is this: Under the law as it is now, as I under- 
stand, the widow of a soldier is not entitled to any pension 
unless she was married to the soldier prior to 1905. 

Mr. NORBECK. That is the present law, and there is no 
change in that respect. 


stance, sailor, 


The question is on the amend- 
substitute, offered by the Senator 


{ 


ir 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Has the committee considered 
the advisability of changing that law to some extent? 

Mr. NORBECK. The committ is op] 
general law so as to bring in a new class of widows. They can 
now draw a pension if they were married within 40 years of the 
close of the war. The committee has recommended special 

sions for a number of the widows married after June 27, 


1905, but only in such cases as where it appeared their ciremm- 


sed to changh the 


ne 
ye 


stances were unusual 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that in 
the omnibus pension bills which we passed a few days ago, 


because of the peculiar and special circumstances in a number 
of cases coming within the category referred to by the Senator 
increases were granted. It scems to me, with the liberal- 
ity which has been exhibited in the past by the Pensions Com- 
mittee aud by the present Pensions Committee, when cases such 
as the Senator may have in mind, calling for increases, are pre 
sented, they will be covered in the usual omnibus bills, two or 
three of which are presented at each session of Congress. 


freai 


Mr. JONES of Washington. It had seemed to me that we 
could very well place this date at 1910 or 1915. It seems to me 


that the widows of soldiers who married them in 1910 or 1915 
are really just as much entitled to a pension, because of the 
care that they gave to these old men in their declining years, as 
though they had married them prior to 1905. Of 


course, how- 


| ever, if the committee has given this question careful considera 


tion, and has come to the conclusion that it is not wise to make 


such a change in the law, I shall not press it: but it has oe- 
curred to me that that would be fairer than to confine it to 
1905. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, T was and am of the same 
mind as the Senator from Washington; but the commitiee con 


sidered this matter very carefully, and in determining the amount 
that could be devoted to this purpose ‘we considered that at 
this time it would not be provident. While I agreed absolutely 
with the chairman of the committ in the bill he reported I, 
too, feel that the amount carried in this amendment will more 
nearly appeal to the President of the United States when he 
comes to upon this legislation; and I am quite willing 
to accept the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, offered by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The amendment, in the nature of a substitute, was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before submitting a few remarks 
upon the pending measure, 1 desire to make a brief reply to 
a statement made a few moments ago by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Tyson]. He was urging with great vehemence 
the passage of a bill upon the calendar which seeks to confer 
upon reserve officers all the retirement privileges and benefits 
enjoyed by oflicers of the Regular Army—ofticers who have 
given and are giving their entire lives to the military service 
of their country. I have opposed that bill because of its mani- 
fest discriminatory character. 

The Senator stated that 4,000,000 ex-service men were back 
of the bill and also 200,000 reserve officers. It is quite likely 
that the reserve officers referred to by the Senator are support- 
ing the bill. Indeed, I have received a number of critical let- 
ters from reserve officers who have demanded——and oftentimes 
in insolent terms—that all opposition to the bill cease, and 
that they be given what they denominate as “their rights.” I 
have received letters from ex-service men who were privates 
and who fought overseas, protesting against this 
because of its manifest favoritism. 

They have declared that it is unfair to distinguish between 
the ex-service men who were in the trenches and served their 
country as privates and that who were fortunate enough to 
obtain commissions. One letter, from an ex-service man who 
had volunteered and who had received injuries in the line of 
duty, insisted that he obtain as much by way of compensation 
from the Government for injuries sustained while in the serv 
ice of his country as one of his boyhood friends who had no 
greater disability and who served with no greater courage, but 
who happened to obtain a commission in the reserve Army. 

Senators know that some young men, through political or 
other infinence, did obtain commissions. Doubtless most of 
them were worthy of the commissions they received; but we 
know that hundreds of thousands of their boyhood friends, 
brothers, and comrades, equally capable, equally brave and 
To my mind 
there can be no justification for a pelicy that denies to the 
ex-service men who served as privates benefits or privileges 
given to those who happened to secure commissions. However, 
this question will be discr«sed later when the measure, cham- 
pioned by the Senator fr Tennessee, is before the Senate. 


pass 


measure 
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Mr. President, IT return to the bill now before us. Notwith- 
standing the substitute which I have offered has been adopted, 
I shall vote against the bill, because I do not believe that it is 
a proper measure. Vensions. granted have not always been 
based upon dangers encountered or risks run, or length of 
service rendered, or the financial standing of the beneficiaries 
of such legislation. Persons in affluent circumstances have re- 
celved the same pensions as those possessed of limited means 
and in some instances without property. Pensions have been 
praunted to thousands of individuals whose earning capacity 
was great and whose accumulations have been large. 


My attention was drawn a number of years ago to a case 
where an individual who served in the Civil War was worth 


millions of dollars, and enjoyed a very large income and whose 
physical condition was such that he was performing important 
aud renumeration work. Nevertheless, he was granted a pen- 
sion. No distinction has been made between those who served 
but 90 days and who never saw a battle or were never hear a 
skirmish line, and those veterans who participated in sangui- 
nary contests upon many battle fields, 

i recall that Professor Glasson in a book written by him, 
speaking of the pension act of: 1890, stated that pensions were 
paid those who “enjoyed large incomes as skilled workers, 
lawyers, physicians, public officials, business men, and bankers,” 
That act declared that pensions were to be granted to ex-service 
men having ineapacity to perform manual labor, but it was 
construed so that persons in all lines of employment and re- 


gardiess of their resources and wealth, obtained pensions. 

Ile stated that— 

The act was not a national gratuity or dignified form of relief 
for indigent and infirm veterans, as contemplated by the advocates 
of a dependent pension bill, for it pensioned alike the rich and the 


poor, the prosperous and the unprosperous. It was not a reward for 


long and meritorious service in the Army, for it treated those who | 
served but for three months the same as those who served through 
the whole war. 


Speaking of the provision in the bill granting pensions to 
widows, the same writer stated that— 


widows who were unborn or merely small children when the Civil 
War ended, were to receive pensions. This provision especially bene- 
fitted young women who long years after the war married middle 


aged or elderly ex-soldiers. 

He refers to the political aspect of pensions, also to the view 
of the politician who regarded pensions as— 
a way to spend the surplus which appealed to the sentiment of the 
people and which also promised to produce votes for the candidates 
of the party. Undoubtedly in passing the act of 1890 the Republican 
Congress and national administration attached strongly to that party 
the great majority of the Grand Army of the Republic voters. 


Mr. H. Clay Evans, who was Commissioner of Pensions under 
the McKinley administration, referring to the practices of the 
Pension Bureau, in administering the act of 1890, said: 


fhe practice has never been to inquire into the capacity of the 
claimant to earn a support. The prosperous have been pensioned alike, 
on application, with the less fortunate, plainly on showing disabilities 
or without any reference to the claimant's wealth or capacity 
to earn a support, 


disease, 


I remember that General Sherwood who was a veteran of 
the Civil War, declared in the House, in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress that— 

You can get anyone to vote for any pension Dill you want in any 
in the North, the members do not dare to vote 


legislature because 


against it. 


The Sherwood bill added $75,000,000 per annum to the ex- 
penses of the Government. I remember that when the roll of 
pensioners was at its zenith there were in the District of Co- 
lumbia 1 pensioner for every 22 of population; in Maine, 1 to 
every 35; in Kansas, 1 to every 36; and in Indiana, 1 to every 
37. 

In 1900 the population of the United States was 75,994,575, 
and the number of Federal pensioners exceeded 988,000. 

Mr. President, in 1918 I was a member of the Committee on 
Pensions, and a demand was made upon Congress to pass a 
general pension bill, as well as a number of omnibus pension 
bills. During that year the amount paid by the United States 
for pensions was considerably more than $181,000,000. 

During the fiscal year of 1925 we appropriated $218,639,699 
for pensions. That does not, of course, take into account the 
hundreds of millions of dollars appropriated for the Veterans’ 
Bureau and to those who had participated in the World War. 

Senators may be interested in knowing that the United States 
has paid to pensioners between the years 1790 and the end of 
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the fiscal year 1925, $7,054,502,010. As above tndleated, it do. 
not include payments made on account of the World War. or 
the above amount, $6,613,314,980 were paid as pensions growi: , 
out of the Civil War. Pensions due to the war with Spaiy 
amounted to nearly $152,000,000 at the end of the fiseal year 
1925. In 1866 the entire amount of pensions paid was $1: 
450,000, and the number of pensioners was 126,722. There were 
increases each year until there were upon the pension rol] 
999,446 persons. ‘The amount paid as pensions for the year 
when so large number was upon the pension rolls wa 
$137,504,267. In 1923, when the number of pensioners was 
but 539,756, the amount paid as pensions exceeded $263,009,000 

At the close of the fiscal year 1925 there were 512,537 nam: 
upon the pension rolls. Of this number 244.057 were soldier 
and 267,880 were widows, less a small number who were 
nurses, 

Mr. President, the demand for pensions grows apace. In my 
opinion, our annual appropriations for pensions, instead 
decreasing, will increase. The appropriatious for the next fiscal 
year for pensions and for the Veterans’ Bureau will exceed 
$700,000,000, 

Mr. President, I regret that there has been a changing view 
with regard to the true character of pensions. It is the duty 
of the Government to liberally provide for those who sustained 
disabilities, who received injuries during their military service 
and have for that reason been incapacitated in earning a live- 
lihood. It is also the duty of the Government to generously 
provide for the widows and children of men who have given 
their lives for their country. But we have gone far beyond 
that, and men of spirit and courage and fine feelings too often 
eagerly appeal for pensions and see no impropriety in obtaining 
service pensions, though their military service was but a few 
days, during which time they incurred no risks, received no 
injuries, and suffered no disabilities. 

Dr. David Kinley, who edited the work of Professor Glasson 
entitled “ Federal Military Pensions in the United States,” has 


a 


of 


| stated that— 


Pensions are taken without compunction by some men who, while 
technically entitled to them, had other means of support, and, indeed, 
were sometimes rich, to say nothing of young widows of old soldiers, 
For such persons to take pensions is to throw a shadow of graft on the 
whole system. 


Mr. President, I am willing to deal most generously with 
those who have served their country and who have received 
injuries or have suffered disabilities, but I have been unwilling 
to vote in favor of measures which carried pensions to persons 
who served but a few weeks, who received no injuries, and who 


/ suffered no disadvantages by reason of their temporary con- 


nection with some military organization. Any efforts to amend 
pension bills so as to limit pensions to those who were wounded 
or injured or incurred disabilities by reason of their services 
have proven utterly unavailing. 

Mr. President, I omitted to mention the fact that in addition 
to the general pension laws there have been enacted many spe- 
cial pension acts. These acts have been the subject of criti- 
cism, many of them of just criticism. Political influence too 
often has inspired their passage and propaganda and organized 


| efforts have been employed to push through measures in behalf 


of individuals, which can not be approved. Between 1861 and 
1925 special pension bills to the number of nearly 64,000 were 
enacted by Congress, and in this session omnibus bills carrying 
hundreds of names have received the approval of both House 
and Senate. I am told that there is another omnibus bill to 
immediately follow the pending measure, and how many more 
will be presented during this session I am unable to state. 

Mr. President, in 1918 an act was passed which substantially 
increased the amounts carried in the general pension acts. It 
was stated during the hearings which resulted in the act of 
June 10, 1918, that no further general legislation would be 
necessary to fulfill the Government's obligations to veterans 
of the Civil War. Senator McCumber, who wrote the report 
accompanying the pension bill, which became a law in 1920, 
stated: 


In the hearings antedating the enactment of this law (June 10, 1918) 
it was stated by officers of the Grand Army of the Republic that this 
would be the last call upon the generosity of the Government in behalf 
of these soldiers, their widows, and dependents, 


Notwithstanding these representations, in 1920 demands were 
again made that Congress should increase the pensions of those 
upon the pension rolls, and responding to these demands a bill 
was reported and passed which increased the pensions of all 
veterans of the Civil War to $50 per month, regardless of the 
length of service, and increased the pensions of the widows to 
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S30 per month. That bill added $65,000,000 for the next ensuing | 


r to the expenses of the Government. 

\WWhen the act of 1920 was passed it was understood that no 

rther demands would be made for general legislation, but 

ossure is now being brought by strong organizations for the 
1 ive of the measure reported by the committee, which mate 
increases all pensions and would add over $31,000,000 an- 
lly to the expenses of the Government. 
he amendment which has been adopted reduces this amount 
eral millions of dollars. There is no assurance that further 
demands will not be made at the next session of Congress 
| deed, there is every reason to believe, because of the ease 
ith which pension legislation is secured, that large appropria- 
~ will be demanded and made, 
\r. President, if the present attitude of Congress remains 
hanged, it is apparent that the burdens of taxation will not 
reduced, but will constantly be increased. There is nothing 
easy as to secure appropriations from the Treasury of the 
I ited States. The number of persons upen the pension rolls 

the Federal, State, and municipal Governments will con- 

tly increase; the number of employees of the Federal Gov- 


l 


ul 


nment will continue to multiply, and the States and their | 


‘ical subdivisions will constantly add to their already 

annually appropriated to pay this great army of taxeaters 
nd pensioners, - 

\ll efforts to secure economy in Federal, State and municipal 
CGevernment are futile. The orgy of extravagance goes on, and 

ste and inefficiency in all forms of governmental activity 
hecome more manifest and augment the burdens and eyils which 
npress the people. 

\Ir. President, I shall not detain the Senate longer. I shall 

vy add that I am glad the amendment has been adopted 
which will reduce the amount carried by the original bill to 
pproximately $20,000,000. 

\ir. NORBECK. It will make a difference of about $16,000,- 
000, or perhaps more. It will make at least that difference. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think it is impossible to deter- 
mine just what the difference in the two measures will be. 
Cone dedly the substitute which has been adopted will result 


hty army of officeholders and employees. Billions of dollars | 


LiS09 


It is estimated that there are 26,000 such widews now on the 
pension roll The increase of pension for such widows would entall 
an additional cost of $3,840,000 


There are about 1,149 widows of the War of 1812 and Mexican War 


on the pension roll, and the substitute bill proposes to raise the rate 
of their pension from $30 to $50. This would add an additional 
annual cost of $271,760 
The total additional cost for widows would then amount. to 
$4,111,760; or an eregate cost of the substitut ih of $15,869,804, 
rhe only other change in the substitute ill is the elimination of 
section 6 from the Dill, which appears in the original bill (S. 4059). 
(No deduction has been made on int of the fact that soldle 
and sailors who sare now in national an State homes will not get 
se increases It is estimated that this will reduce the abev 
‘stimat vy about 31.000,000, making the total cost of the bill a 
little less an $15,000,000.) 


ESTATE OF LIEUT. LEWIS WESLEY KITCHENS, DECEASED 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House bill 10807, to provide 
for the payment of the amount of a war-risk insurance policy 
to the beneficiary designated by Lewis Wesley Kitchens, de- 
ceased, 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the United States Veterans’ Bureau Is au- 
thorized and directed to pay the sum of $10,000 to the persons desig- 
nated as beneficiaries in the application of First Lieut. Lewis Wesley 
Kitchens, formerly of Sarah, Miss., for war-risk insurance, dated Sep- 
tember 25, 1918, in the same manner and with the same effect as if 
such insurance had been in full force and effect on the date of the 


|} death of Lieutenant Kitchens, 


in a reduction of several millions of dollars. It is regrettable | 


t we are adding to the burdens of the people and preventing 
- application of those principles of economy so indispensably 
equired in all governmental activities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 
if there be no further amendment to be proposed, the bill will 
he reported to the Senate. ‘ 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 





Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to | 


have printed in the Recorp a brief explanation of the pension 
bill which has just been passed. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Statement prepared by the assistant clerk of the Senate Committee on 
Pensions, being an explanation of the bill as amended and «n estimate 
as to its annual cost: 

The Civil War veterans who are now getting $50 will get $65; 
those who are getting $72 will get no increases, except where they 

come blind or totally disabled, in which case they will get $90. 

The Pension Bureau estimates that possibly one-fifth of the number 
will come in this class. 

Widows who were married during the Civil War are increased from 
$30 to $50. 

Widows of the War of 1812 and of the Mexican War are also in- 
creased from $30 to $50. 

On April 30, 1926, there were on the pension roll 53,625 Civil War 
soldiers who were drawing $50 a month. 

This substitute bill proposes to increase the rate of $50 to $65 
a month, 

The cost of this item would amount to $9,652,500 the first year, 
less the amount unpaid by reason of death of the pensioner. 

On April 30, 1926, there were on the pension roll 56,489 Civil 
War soldiers receiving $72 a month. It is estimated that 20 per cent 
of them would probably qualify for the $90 rate and that the ap- 
proximate cost would, after allowing for loss on account of death, 
be $2,105,544. 

The total cost under section 1 of the substitute bill would then 
be $11,758,044, instead of $14,831,784 for same item in original bill. 

This substitute bill provides for an increase’ of pension from $30 
to $50 only for widows of Civil War soldiers who were the wives of 
such soldiers during the period of his service in said war. 








Sec. 2. That the first payment under the provisions of this act shall 
be made within two months after the date of its approval and shall 
include the amount due and payable hereunder from October 31, 1918. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KING. I do not object, but I would like to have the 
Senator advise us just what the character of the bill is. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I can do that very briefly, I think 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Wesley Kitchens and I were schoolmates 
in our little village, and of course I knew him very well. In 
later life he became a doctor, and when the World War came 
on and the United States entered the war Doctor Kitchens 
volunteered. 

He was assigned to service in this country for several months. 
Finally he was detailed to go across the water. Just before 
leaving he applied for insurance, having waited until a little 
more than four months after his entry into the service to apply. 
The policy of insurance was issued to him and was forwarded 
to his wife. He signed the ordinary documents required in 
such circumstances and authorized a deduction from his pay for 
the payment of the premium. 

That policy of insurance was issued on the 25th day of Sep- 
tember, 1918. He sailed for France, leavimg this country the 
12th day of October, two or three weeks after the policy was 
issued to him. He was taken sick aboard the vessel and died 
soon after he landed in France. 

As I said, the application for insurance was not made until 


| Shortly after the expiration of the 120 days within which the 
| law required an application to be made. Therefore it has been 


held that the policy was invalid. 

Congress amended. the law, providing that in cases similar 
to this, where the poticies had been issued and deductions had 
been made from the pay of the soldier, the amount carried by 
the policy should be paid to the beneficiaries. That did not 
quite reach this case. 

Mr. KING. Why? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I thought it did, but the department ruled 
that it did not. I take the position that a great injustice was 
done to this young soldier and to his family; because if the 
time for granting a policy to him had expired, if that policy 
was invalid, he should have been so informed, so that he could 
have made other provisions for insurance for his family. But 
he went away, he sailed to the battle front, under the impres- 
sion that he had made provision for his family. 

There is a letter from the department in regard to this 
matter. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator not read it? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will be very glad to, but I think the mat- 
ter in which the Senator will be most interested is the closing 
sentence of the letter: 
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If there had been deduction from the soldier's pay to cover the 
premium of this insurance, payment would be authorized under the law. 


My idea is that he had authorized the deduction, and he 
sailed for France believing that the incident was closed so far 
ax he was concerned, 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator in what manner the au- 
thorization was made? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It was made in writing, in the usual 
form. 

Mr. KING. Does the Veterans’ Bureau claim that he had 
not authorized it? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Oh, no; there is no claim of that kind 
at all. 

As I said, this man was my old schoolmate and I feel a per- 
sonal interest in his family. I feel that an injustice was done 
him and done his family by reason of the fact that he was not 
fuformed that his policy was invalid under the circumstances. 
Of course, at that time he could have made other arrange- 
ments, but he was cut off from doing that. I hope this bill will 
pass and this relief given to the family of this dead soldier. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Presideut, I would like to ask the Senator 
whether the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau approves of this 
sort of legislation, and also what the effect will be, as a prece- 
dent, if measures of this character are enacted. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am informed that there are very few 
eases of this character. Of course, it would establish a prece- 
dent; there is no question about that; but I think it would not 
affect the Treasury to any considerable extent. 

Mr, KING. It seems to me that if this is in violation of the 
law it would be a rather dangerous thing to establish such a 
preeedent, because [I can easily conceive of hundreds, if not 
thousands, of persons who would be in a similar situation. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Does not the Senator think that if a sol- 
dier authorized the deduction, told the Government to take 
from his salary the amount required to pay the premium, and 
before the time came for the deduction he died, that if there 
was a failure to deduct he was not at fault? The Government 
should have made the deduction. If that deduction had been 
made, they admit the policy would be valid and would be paid. 
If it were an insurance company, whether the check had actu- 
ally gone from the local agent or whether it had ever been col- 
lected, if the insured had died, the policy would have been valid 
and the amount of the policy would have been collectible, 

It does seem to me that in the light of all the facts in this 
ease this is not a dangerous precedent by any means. In fact, 
if we pay this policy, we will but be doing equity, doing justice, 
and the right thing in the matter. 

Mr. iKING. Let me ask the Senator whether it was the rule, 
upon receipt of an order to deduct from compensation which 
was due, to hold it for 120 days before any deduction was made 
and before any policy became valid? If that were true, it 
would seem to me all soldiers would have b.ven in the same 
situation, and they would know that in order to get a policy 
immediately effective they would have to make the payment, 
instead of waiting until there was a subtraction from any 
amount coming to them by way of compensation. 

Mr. STEPHENS. This man was doing everything required 
of him by our Government. He complied with everything they 
ordered to be done. * 

Mr. BAYARD, Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. The records show that in compliance with 
the request of this soldier a certificate of insurance was issued, 
and the authorities did not make the adjustment immediately, 
so it was the fault of the Government. They took the first 
necessary step; they committed themselves by the issuance of 
this certificate, but they failed to carry on and deduct from 
the soldier's pay the necessary premiums. Is not that correct? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
there is no objection to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. No objection is being made. I just wanted an 
explanation and to learn the facts, so that I could determine 
whether I would support the bill. I have been discussing this 
bill for the purpose of getting the facts. The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Steck] may be able to shed some light on this 
matter. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, the rule, after the insurance act 
went into effect, was that a man must apply for insurance 
within 120 days after his entrance into the service. This man 
failed to apply within the 120 days, but he did apply, and a 
policy was issued and delivered to his wife. 

Mr. KING. That is, he failed to apply within the 120 days? 

Mr. STECK. Yes; within the 120 days. He let the time 
elapse within which under the act he should have applied for 


insurance. But just before he started for France he did apply 
insurance was granted him, and the policy was issued ay) 
delivered to his wife. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator if there were not many 
who did not apply until they had been in the service for six 
months or longer, and that they then got insurance? 

Mr. STEPHENS. There were thousands of them. 

Mr. STECK. There were, and insurance was allowed them 
In this case the Government officials merely say that becaus 
the amount of the premium was not deducted, the policy is no 
valid. But the Senator knows that a man never knew whethe: 
his insurance premium was deducted or not until he receive: 
his pay, which would show the deduction. He had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the deduction for his insurance pre- 
mium after he applied for the insurance. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If anybody could have been cruel enoug) 
to do it, every soldier could have been deprived of his insur- 
ance simply on account of his failure to apply in time. Sup 
pose somebody made an honest mistake and failed to make the 
deduction. Would anyone say that the soldier should not have 
the benefit of his policy? 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 10314, granting pen 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Pensions with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 4, line 1, after the words “rate of,” to strike out “ $50” 
und insert “ $40," so as to read: 


The name of Melissa Elifritz, widow of George W. Elifritz, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment, and Company E, Eighth Regiment Illi 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 


per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, line 20, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Laura Myers, widow of Murray Myers, late of Com 
pany C, Forty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. ° 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, line 24, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Mary E. Pickett, widow of Edward Pickett, late of 
Company K, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 22, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Agnes Putman, widow of Stewart Putman, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, line 4, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$30” and insert “ $12,” so as to read: 


The name of Ida May Hassler, widow of Calvin M. Hassler, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

The name of Sarah E. Biggs, widow of Edward J. Biggs, late of 
Company B, Brackett's battalion Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of Nellie Barrett, widow of Whitmore H. Barrett, late 
of Company G, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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next amendment was, on page 12, at the beginning of 

7. to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 
name of Louise Prouty, widow of George B. Prouty, late of 
Cc, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


ion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 


amendment was agreed to. 
| next amendment was, on page 14, line 15, after the 
v “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so as 
vd: 
of Catharina Hegner, widow of Henry Hegner, late of 
( BR. Twelfth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infan 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
y receiving. 


rhe amendment was agreed to. 


rhe next amendment was, on page 15, after line 8, to strike | 


me of Elizabeth Sturgis, widow of William H. H. Sturgis, late 


of ¢ pany A, Twenty-second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, | 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
»w receiving. 
rhe amendment was agreed to. 
he next amendment was, on page 15, at the beginning of 
16, to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


ime of Belle H. Compton, widow of John E. Compton, late of 


Cor ny B, Highty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay | 


ension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 


rhe amendment was agreed to. 
fhe next amendment was, on page 16, after line 18, to strike 


rhe name of Peter L. Clarity, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 0 per month, 


lhe amendment was agreed to. 
rhe next amendment was, on page 18, line 19, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $30” and insert “ $12,” so as to read: 
rhe name of Grace M. Ormsby, widow of Henry J. Ormsby, late of 
( iny A, Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

rhe name of Lovina E. Parker, former widow of Eben D. Work, 
ate of Company F, Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 20, to strike out: 


rhe name of Harriet E. A. Stevens, widow of John Stevens, late of 
Company C, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


recel Ving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, at the beginning of line 
23, to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 
The name of Eliza M. Young, widow of Joseph H. Young, late of 
npany D, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 10, to strike 


ont: 


The name of Josephine A. RBihler, widow of Anthony Bibler, late 
of First Independent Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment.was agree”. to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 22, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 

The name of Matilda J. Henderson, widow of James W. Henderson, 
late of Company C, Forty-eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 7, to strike 
out; 
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| The name of Mary Harvey, widow of Thomas Harvey, late of Cor 
pany H, One bundred and eighth Regiment New York Volunteer In 
| fantry, and pay her a pensk at the rate of $50 per month in li 


of that she is now receivir 


& 
The amendment was agreed to. 
| The next amendment was, on page 24, line 13, before the 


lame “ Spiers,” to strike out “A.” and insert “* P.,’ as to read: 
The name of Mary P. Spiers, widow of Harrison Spiers, late 

Company I, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania V« 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pe m at the r of S30 per n th 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, at the beginning of 
line 20, to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read 


The na of Anna FE. Jones, widow of Joseph C. Jones, late of C 
pany IF, Sixty-fourth Regiment IDinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pet at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 

} receiviu 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 15, after the words 
‘rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so as to 
read: 

The name of Sarah A. Wells, widow of Lemuel H. Wells, late 
Company B, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalr and unas- 


signed Third Regiment Ohio Veteran Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiyin 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 18, after the 
| words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so 
as to read: 


The name of Caroline S. Hewitt, widow of Joseph Hewitt, late of 
Companies C and B, Thirty-fourth Regiment lowa Volunteer lufantry, 
nd pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
| she is now receiving. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 7, to strike 
oul: 





The name of Delilah Shepherd, widow of William C. Shepherd, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


The name of Ida C. Moss, widow of James Moss, late of Company 8, 
First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 14, after the 
words “rate of,’ to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so 
as to read: 


The nanre of Alice E. Demorest, widow of Cornelius Demorest, late 
of Company G, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 15, to 
strike out: 


The name of Adelia McMavamy, widow of Alexander P. McManamy, 
late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, amd 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 12, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so 
as to read: 

The name of Sarah W. McPherson, widow of James McPherson, late 
of Company BL, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in leu of that sbe is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

The name of Janet West, widow of William West, late of Company 
I, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 43, line 17, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “ $50" and insert “ $40,” so 
as to read: 


The name of Margaret Miller, widow of Manoah Miller, late of Com- 


| 


pany K, Ninety-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay | 


her « pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 24, to strike 
out: 


| 


The name of Lizzie B. Collins, widow of Jobn D. Collins, late of Com- | 
pany K, Seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 


a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


The name of Margaret Gress, widow of Adam Gress, late of Com- 
pany H, Ninety-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Alexander Stevenson, late of Company A, Second Bat- 
talion Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 24, to strike 
out: 

fhe name of Eliza Williams, widow of Joel Williams, late of Com- 
pany G, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 46, line 11, after the words 
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The name of Mary J. Hitchcock, widow of George I. L. Hitchcock, 
late ‘of Company C, One hundred and fortieth Regiment New Yor, 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 55, line 1, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Elnora West, widow of Charles J. West, late of Com. 
pany K, Sixth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 21, to strike 
out: 


The name of Emma Alexander, widow of Theodore Alexander, late 
of Company L, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 17, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary M. Malony, widow of Thomas H. Malony, late of 
Company I, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Ohio Voluntec; 


| Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu 


“rate of,” to strike out “ $50" and insert “$40,” so as to read: | 


The name of Minnle M. Merrill, widow of George W. Merrill, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment Jowa Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany G, Forty-eigbth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer in- 


that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 14, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 

The name of Nancy C. Niday, widow of John A. Niday, late of 
Company A, Second Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 59, line 6, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert * $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Mary E. Stewart, widow of Robert A. Stewart, late of 
Company F, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 10, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Lottie Nugent, widow of James C. Nugent, late lands 
man, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate 


| of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
fantry, and pay ber « pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of | 


The next amendment was, on page 49, at the beginning of | 


line 4, to strike out “ $380” and insert “ $12,” so as to read: 


The name of Mary J. Leathem, widow of William W. Leathem, late 
of Company G, Eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

The name of Barbara Skaggs, widow of James Skaggs, late of Com- 
pany F, Fiftieth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary ©. Rhodes, widow of Henry L. H. Rhodes, late 
of Company B, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per 
month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 5, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 

The name of Josephine Light, widow of George B, Light, late of 
Company A, Sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 10, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so as 
to read; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 7, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
read: 

The name of Mary A. Gilbert, widow of James M. Gilbert, late of 
Company A, Forty-first Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Com 
pany K, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 63, line 13, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Ada M. Smith, widow of Lewis J. Smith, late drummer, 


' Martin’s Guards, New Hampshire Militia Infantry, and Company K, 


First Regiment, New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary A. Gallup, widow of Anson H. Gallup, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 74, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Ulalia W. Barnes, widow of Wallace W. Barnes, late of 
Company D, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 74, after line 10, to strike 
out: 


The name of Susan Porter, widow of James 8S. Porter, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, On page 79, line 19, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert * $40,” so as to read: 
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rhe name of Johanna L. Blish, former widow of George V. Harris, | 
} of Company K, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment New York 
\ nteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 83, at the beginning of 
15, before the words “per month,” to strike out “$50” 
d insert “ $42,” so as to read: 
lhe name of Susannah Rhoades, widow of Benjamin Rhoades, late 
of Company H, Fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
a pension at the rate of $42 per month in lieu of that she is now 
iving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Delbert Rhoades, 
pless and dependent son of said Susannah and Benjamin Rhoades, 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Susannah Rhoades, 
the name of said Delbert Rhoades shall be placed on the pension roll, | 
‘ ect to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the | 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Susannah | 
Rhoades. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

rhe name of Carrie P. Spencer, widow of William W. Spencer, late 
of Company K, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment Ohio Na- 
tional Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

rhe name of Mary Christy, widow of John T. Christy, late of Com- | 
pany A, One hundred and thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 88, line 1, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Susan L. Emery, widow of James 8S. Emery, late sea- 
man and coal heaver, U. 8S. S. Vandalia, San Jacinto, and Magnolia, 
United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Alice Poteet, widow of James W. Poteet, late of Com- 
panies G and D, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 2, before the words 
“ner month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to | 
read: 

The name of Annie M. Baker, widow of Nathaniel P. Baker, late of 
Company I, Twenty-first Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 9, to strike 
out: | 

The nanre of Sallie Roark, widow of Martin V. Roark, late of Com- 
pany B, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her | 

pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of Caroline Hurley, helpless and dependent daughter of | 
Lewis Hurley, late of Company F, First Regiment Connecticut Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 7, to strike 
out: 





The name of Isaac Pierce, alias Isaac Pearce, late of Company B, 
Fourth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Infantry Volunteers, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, at the beginning of 
line 19, before the words “ per month,” to strike out “ "| 
and insert ‘‘ $40,” so as to read; 
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The name of Bessie A. Deems, widow of Isaac Deems, late of Com- 
pany H, Eighty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 9, after the words 
“rate of,’ to strike out “$30” and insert “$12.” so as to 
read : 

The name of Agnes Bucher, widow of John K. Bucher, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, en page 92, line 25, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$12,” so 
as to read: 

The name of Edward Dzengolewski, late of Company K, Fourth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, line 3, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so 
as to read: 

The name of Julia Ryan, widow of James Ryan, late of Company C, 
Ninth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, at the beginning of 
line 16, before the words “ per month,” to strike out “ $50” 
and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Mary Knight, widow of Frederick Knight, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and Com- 
pany A, Third Regiment New York Provisional Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 93, line 22, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of S. Nettie House, widow of John M. House, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and tenth Regiment Iinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and first lieutenant and regimental quartermaster One hundred and 
tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 11, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 


The mame of Margaret A. Hole, widow of Richard Hole, late of 
Company C, Ninety-seventh Regiment, and Company C, Ninety-fourth 
Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in:lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 19, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Amanda J. Oxley, widow of Eli Oxley, late of Com- 
pany I, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The nex. amendment was, on page 99, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


The name of John W. Beardmore, late of Company G, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 20, after the 
words “rate of,’ to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 

The name of Sophia A. Brassfield, widow of Granville M. Brassfield, 
late of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, line 10, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
read: 
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The name of Abigail McCreery, widow of Robert McCreery, late of | 
Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- | 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
leu of that she is now receiving. 


Company I, 
teer 


The amendment was agreed to. | 
The next amendment was, on page 103, line 15, after the | 

. : west? : “e ” } 

words “rate of,” to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 


read: 

The name of Martha J. MeLaughlin, widow of Edward H, McLaugh- | 
lin, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 104, line 17, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $30,” so as to | 
read: 

rhe name of 
pany B 
William 
Militia, 


Isaac N. Cook, late of Capt. Wakefield Standley’s Com- 
Sixty-fifth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. | 
Beaty's Carroll County Guards, Enrolled Missouri’) 

and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


company, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 104, line 24, after the 
words “ rate of,” to strike out “$56” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
read: 

The name of Mary A..Bishep, widow of Thomas 8. Bishop, late of | 


Company ©, Eighteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay | 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now | 


receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 105, line 3, after the 


words “ rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
read: 


The name of Eliza J. Ott, widow of Edmond R. Ott, late of Company | 
K, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 105, line 18, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 

The name of Matilda Gomes, widow of Manuel Gomes, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 105, after line 18, to 
strike out: 
The name of Loucinda Spencer, widow of John D. Spencer, late of 


Company F, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and | 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 


now receiving. 





The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, line 13, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Elizabeth J. Duley, widow of Joseph S. Duley, late of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her | 
2» pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now | 


receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, on page 107, at the beginning of 
line 10, to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 

The name of Martha Wray, widow of William J. Wray, late of Com- 
pany Hl, Sixteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 


a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Malita C. Hicks, widow of Asbury E. Hicks, late of 
Company F, Forty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Francina Huntley, widow of Frederick K. Huntley, late 
of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is 
now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 111, line 4, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40," so 
as to read: . 


The name of Jennette Eldridge, widow of Abraham Eldridge, Int; 
sergeant major Seventy-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 


| pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 


now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 112, line 13, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ 40,” so as to 
read: 

The name of Jennie Beadle, widow of David 8S. Beadle, late of Com 
pany G, Fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and One hun 
dred and forty-eighth Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 113, after line 21, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary E. English, widow of Samuel English, late second 


' class fireman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 


the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 114, line 15, after the 
SO as 
to read: 

The name of Sarah E. Jarrett, widow of John W. Jarrett, late of 
Company B, Sixty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 115, after line 9, to strike 


| out: 


The name of Mary Demaree, widow of John M. Demaree, late of 
Company H, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 117, line 18, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Bridget Crinigan, widow of Patrick Crinigan, late of 
Company K, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 119, line 23, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Emma M. Sawdey, widow of John H. Sawdey, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifty-seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 122, line 9, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so 
as to read: 

The name of Sarah BE. Zemmer, widow of John Zemmer, late of 


Company K, Seventy-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 


| is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 122, line 14, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Mary E. Stowell, widow of Jehial Stowell, late of 
Company B, One hundred and eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company A, Fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 125, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Cora A. Vibbert, widow of Ephraim Vibbert, late of 
Company B, One hundred and fifty-seventh Regiment, and Company 
B, Fifty-fourth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 126, line 1, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 








The name of Mary Withers, widow of John Withers, late of Com 
pany A, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Pennsylvania Vol 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in liey of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The amendment was, on page 151, after line 2, to strike | : : 
The next ai = pas : ; t trike | placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 


out: 
The name of Madeliene Brokaw, widow of Ephraim 8S. Brokaw, late of 


Company G, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a | 


pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1531, line 10, before the 
words “ per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “* $40,” so 
as to read: 

The name of Mary E. DeDeimer, widow of Lewis N. DeDeimer, jr., 
late of Company E, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in leu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 131, at the beginning of 
line 23, to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 

The name of Rebecca Fritz, widow of Jacob Fritz, late of Company 
B, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, line 15, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 

The name of Sarah A. Coonradt, widow of William A. Coonradt, late 
of Company K, One bundred and eighty-eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 134, line 9, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The naine of Sarah FE. Walter, widow of William Walter, late of 
Company E, Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volun 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 135, line 18, after the | 


words “rate of,” to strike out “ $50” and insert * $40,” so as to 
read: 

The name of Melissa J. Ricketts, widow of John W. Ricketts, late 
of Company D, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
Companies B and A, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 137, line 19, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
read: 


The name of Mary E. Phillips, former widow of Orren W. Stanford, 


late of Company A, Ninety-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, | 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she | 


is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 142, line 8, after the words | sa ; ad : a 
|} of Company A, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 


“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Mary E. Howland, widow of William A. Howland, late 
of Company I, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 143, line 13, after the 
words “ rate of,” to strike out “ $70” and insert “ $54”; in line 
16, after the name “ Holmes” to strike out “$20” and insert 
“$12"; in line 20, after the name “ Holmes,” to strike out 
“$20” and insert “$12”; and on page 144, line 1, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$20” and insert “$12,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


The name of Lelia Holmes, widow of Leslie C. Holmes, Jate of 
Company C, Twenty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $54 a month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Opal 
Holmes, helpless and dependent daughter of said Lelia and Leslie C. 
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Holmes, $12 of the additional pension herefn granted shall cease and 
determine ind provided, That in the event of the death of Carroll 
Ilolmes, helpless and dependent son of said Lelia and Leslie C 
Hlolmes, $12 of the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine ind provided further, That in the event of the death of 


Lelia Holmes, the names of Opal Holmes and Carroll Holmes shall be 


the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month to each of them from 
and after the death of said Lelia Holmes. Pay on individual voucher. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 146, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary E. Beitzell, widow of Marcellus Beitzell, late of 


} Company F, Seventy-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 147, at the beginning of 
line 25, to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 

The name of Mary Louise Shepard, widow of George 8. Shepard, 
late of Company A, Fifty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 148, line 22, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Maggie Ohaver, widow of Solomon Ohbaver, late of 
Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 149, line 15, after the 


words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Sarah C. Hazen, widow of Melvin M. Hazen, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 151, line 4, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “ $50" and insert “ $40,” so 
as to read: 


The name of Ellen FE. Hermens, widow of Herman T. Hermens, late 
of Company F, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 151, line 20, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Cyntha Smith, widow of Ross B. Smith, late of Com 
pany M, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Liev of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 153, aficr line 22, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary E. Crawford, widow of Iliram H. Crawford, late 





Company B, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and Com 


| pany B, Twenty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 156, line 15, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike ont “$50” and insert “$40,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Mary Chafin, widow of William Chafin, late of Company 
A, Vifty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 159, after line 12, to strike 
out: 


The name of Jeanette Collins, widow of James M. Collins, late of 
Company A, Forty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In Heu of that she is now 


receiving 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 160, at the beginning of 
line 11, to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so as to read: 


rhe name of Naney KE. Miller, widow of Dudley W, Miller, late of 
Compan A. Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 


now receiving 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 161, after line 138, to 
strike out 


The mame ¢ Eliza J. Saxon, widow of William L, Saxon, late of 
Vhirteenth Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 162, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Elizabeth W. Perkins, widow of Edwin Perkins, late of 
Company II, Tenth Regiment Connecticat Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receivihy 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 163, line 4, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “* $50” and insert “ $40,” so 
as to read: 

The name of Ida O. Southwick, widow of Homer H. Southwick, late 
of Company B, Fourteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 168, line 9, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “#40,” so as 
to read: 

The name of Susan K. Mapes, widow of David H, Mapes, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 169, line 14, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 

The name of Susan D. MeChesney, widow of Harmon McChesney, 
late of Company I, Forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next umendment was, on page 169, line 21, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 

The name of Carrie Norten, widow of Luman M. Norton, late of 
Company E, Fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 176, after line 12, to strike 


The name of Louisa B. Higgins, widow of Alfred J. Higgins, late 
of Company I, Forty-fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 177, after line 16, to strike 
out: 


fhe name of Sarah L. Herrmann, widow of Adolph Herrmann, late 
of Company B, Fifty-eighth Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 179, line 18, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so 
as to read: 

The name of Mary Pierce, widow of Henry Pierce, late of Company 
1. Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 180, after line 3, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary Morgan, widow of George W. Morgan, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 182, after line 16, to 
insert: 

The name of Barbara Johnson, widow of Thomas C. Johnson, late of 
Company G, Eighteenth Regiment Towa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $380 per month 

The name of Sarah EB. Hargett, widow of James F. Hargett, late of 
Captain George R, Barber's company, Fleming County, Kentucky State 
Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida Usery, widow of Elisha B. Usery, late of Capt, 
William Hl, Ferguson's provisional company, Crawford County, Missouri 
Enrolled Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of “Raliegh H. Hamilton, late of Capt. Elisha Vander- 
pool's cavalry, Company F, Mercer Battalion, Seventh Missouri State 


| Militia, and Company A, Forty-fourth Regiment Missouri Enrolled 


Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Virginia Adelaide Grafton, widow of William B. Dorell, 
late lieutenant colonel Third Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Olivia Maria Kindleberger, widow of David Kindle- 
berger, late a rear admiral, Medical Corps, United States Navy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Horace W, Myers, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The name of Georgiana R. Shaw, widow of Orrin G. Shaw, late of 
band, Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month im lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Morgan J. Lovelace, helpless and dependent son of 
Joseph B. d-ovelace, late of Company D, First Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Amanda M. Knox, widow of George D, Knox, late of 
Company C, Nineteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza A. Reeve, widow of John B. Reeve, who served in 
Company F, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucretia Hinsdale, widow of James W. Hinsdale, late 
of Company A, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Julia M. Gordon, widow of William L. Gordon, late of 
Companies A and D, Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Tomlinson, widow of Hollis P. Tomlinson, late 
of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Belle S. Fleury, widow of Allen S. Fleury, late of 
Company K, Eleventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Betsy A. Ballard, widow of Orange G. Ballard, late of 
Company A, Seventeenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth McDonough, helpless and dependent danghter 
of John McDonough, late of Company K, Twenty-third Regiment Tili- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Bridget McCue, widow of George McCue, late of Com- 
pany K, First Regiment Vermont Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Conley, widow of James Conley, late of Com- 
pany A, Bighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Leora A. Covill, widow of Albert T. Covill, late of 
Company G, Twenty-fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Julia C. Nickerson, widow of Henry Nickerson, late of 
Company D, Tenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Prudens Trana, former widow of Peter Trana, late of 
the ship Dakota, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Adelaide C. Brown, widow of Arno M. Brown, late of | 


the United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu’of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Leotia L, Coombs, widow of Joseph E. Coonybs, late of 
Company D, Twenty-fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Abbie V. Goss, widow of Frank F. Goss, late of Company 
fi, First Maine Veteran Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Albright, widow of Frank Albright, late of 
Company G, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza Cooper, widow of John W. Cooper, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
rect iving. 

The name of Joanna Swander, widow of Dr. William H. Swander, 
jate surgeon, Seventy-ninth Reginyent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah FE. Butler, widow of Charles EF. Butler, late of 
Forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah E. Russell, widow of Miles Russell, late of 
Company I, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volun 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Van Buskirk, widow of Charles F. Van Buskirk, 
late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Missour! State Militia Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Wright, former widow of William B. Wright, late 
Company D, Second Regiment, and Conrpany G, Ninth Regiment, 


Company G, 


of 


Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 | 


per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Bishop, widow of John Bishop, late of Company 
L, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mattie FE. Beale, widow of George 8S. Beale, formerly 
lieutenant, Fifty-eighth Regiment United States Colored Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Dobyns, of Danville, Ky., widow of George H. 
Dobyns, captain and assistant quartermaster, United States Volunteers, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Fannie Compton, widow of Peter Compton, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minerva Hill, widow of William Hill, late of Company 
D, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jessie D. Rue, widow of Archibald B. Rue, late of 
Company F, Nineteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Murray, widow of Daniel A. Murray, late of Com- 
pany D, Ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary BE. Paugh, widow of Benjamin Franklin Paugh, 
late of Battery KE, First West Virginia Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Abraham Nestor, late of an independent company 
of Scouts, Barber County, West Virginia State Troops, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Martha A. Clark, widow of Thomas FE. Clark, late of 
Company M, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Martha C. Hager, widow of Enoch A. Hager, late of 
Company G, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Melvina Fowler, widow of Nathan M. Fowler, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Everitt, widow of John H. Everitt, late of 
Maryland Potomac Home Brigade and Company F, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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Asbury Pool, 
Infantry, 


The name of Harriett Ann Pool, widow of 
Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Voluntcer 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet C. Rogers, widow of Martin N late 
of Company K, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving 

The name of Nancy Day, former widow of William M 


late of 


and pay 


Rogers, 


Absher, late 


of Company C, One hundred and tenth Regiment Lilinois Volunteer In 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 

The same of Margaret C. Porter, widow of John M. Porter, late of 
Company E, Twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Maggie D. Snack, widow of John Snack, late of Com 
pany H, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment Indiana 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 

The name of Mary A. Clarke, widow of Dan Clarke, First 
Vermont Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Dona B. Simonton, widow of Daniel M. Simonton, late 
of Company KE, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary B. Laughton, widow of Samuel G. Laughton, late 
of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Philena C. Nettleton, widow of Edgar A. Nettleton, late 
of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month. 

The name of Araminta C. Hickman, widow of William C. 
late of Company D, Thirty-second Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Martha Butler, widow of Derrick Butler, 


Volunteer 


Battery 
the rate 


Infantry, 


Hickman, 
Infantry, 
late 


of Com 


pany K, One hundred and nineteenth Regiment United States Colored 

Infantry, und pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida M. Larrison, widow of George W. Larrison, late 

| recruit, unassigned Tenth Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 


pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary BE. Parks, widow of Alexander Parks, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lizzie D. Talbot, widow of William H. Talbot, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing. 

The name of Rachel A. Floyd, widow of Isiah Floyd, late of Company 
K, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen L. Goodwin, widow of Allen C, Goodwin, late of 
Company B, Twenty-first Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Agnes B. Mowrer, widow of Ethan Allen Mowrer, late 
of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

The name of Cynthia EB. Tucker, widow of Charles B, Tucker, late of 
Troop A, First Regiment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Jane Thomas, widow of Sylvester 8S. Thomas, 
late of Company F, Twenty-ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Molly Adams, helpless and dependent child of Green- 
ville Adams, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Maria Morse, widow of Horace M, Morse, late of Com 
pany G, Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Catherine Rumney, widow of Charles Rumney, late of 
Ccempanies K and D, Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Minnie M. Smith, widow of Frederick W. Smith, late 
of Company K, Eighty-third Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month. 

The name of Amanda EF. Whitham, widow of David H. Whitham, 
late of Company A, Fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriett M. Carter, widow of Henry A. Carter, late of 
Company I, Twentieth Regiment lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
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a pension at the rate of $50 per month In leu of that she is now | 
receiving. 

rhe name of Clarissa Jameson, widow of Willlem C. Jameson, late 
of Company 1, First Regiment, and Company H, Fourteenth Regiment, 


Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 


per mouth in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

! name of Emr Kemp, widow of David J. Kemp, late of Com- 
pany VF, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month 

J nume of Mary FE. Plenkharp, widow of Edward Pleukharp, late 
of Company E, Sixty-fifth Regiment Ohio Velunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In Heu of that she is now 


receiving 
B. Spangle, late of 


Infantry, and 


The name of Carrie Spangle, widow of Albert 
ny BK, Eighteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
pay her a per the rate of $30 per month. 


Ihe of Joseph A. Branstetter, late of William Kerr's company, 


tompa 
ion at 


nite 


ike County, Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month, 

The name of Anna M. Hamilton, widow of Henry G. Hamilton, late 
of Company K, One hundred and fortieth Regiment New York Volunteer 


Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 


of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emily 8. Rowe, widow of Daniel H, Rowe, late of Com- 
pany A, First New Hampshire Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Elizabeth Vantrump, helpless and dependent 
daughter of John A, Vantrump, late of Company E, Fourth Regiment 


West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month 

The of Sarah J. Strait, widow of Henry W. Strait, late of 
Company F, First Battalion, Kighteenth Regiment United States Infan- 


hate 


try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving 

fhe name of Delia Bacon, widow of Edward Bacon, late of Company 
If, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 


a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving, 
The 


Company EK, 


name of Susan Hughes, widow of Sylvester Hughes, late of 


Thirty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of James Anderson, helpless son of William C. Anderson, 
late of Company I, Sixth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Katharine Norman, widow of Joseph L. Norman, late of 
Company A, Twelfth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Phebe L. Pitzer, widow of Newton B. Pitzer, late of 
Company B, Twenty-ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Lorinda C. Rand, former widow of Robert Buchanan, 
late of Company C, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The name of Kate Settles, widow of Tillman Settles, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry and pay 


her a, pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza Thompson, widow of Henry Thompson, late unas- 
signed, Seventy-ninth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, and $6 addi- 
tional on account of the minor child until it attains the age of 16 years. 

The name of Mary E, Tolbert, widow of Harris F. Tolbert, late of, 
Company I, First Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriet A. Williams, widow of James M. Williams, late 
of Company K, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


| her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Sarah E, Mayhew, widow of Charles H. Mayhew, late of 
Company C, Tenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lottie M. Glazier, remarried widow of William Linsey, 
late of Company K, Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Alice B. Barnard, widow of Martin W. Barnard, late of | 


Company F, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Hannah Hardsock, widow of John Hardsock, late of 


Coinpany H, Ninety-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay | 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving 

The name of Harriett Lemmons, widow of Jacob Lemmons, late of 
Company G, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

the name of Margaret Mathews, widow of George W. Mathews, late 
of Company K, Fifteenth and Company F, Tenth Regiments West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza C. Munsey, widow of David C. Munsey, late of 
Second Independent Battery Minnesota Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

Th Pinckney H. MeCord, late of Company E, Kimball's 
Regiment Missouri State Militia, and pay him a-pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Minerva A. Humbert, widow of George W. Humbert, 
late hospital steward, Seventy-eighth Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in leu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Harper, widow of Wilburn Harper, late of Com- 
pany H, Fifteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now re- 
ing 


name of 


cel) 


The name of Anna FE. Glassford, widow of Ensign M. Benedict, late of | 


Company B, Eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lydia 8. 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Frances W. Cochran, widow of Francis M. Cochran, 
late of Company D, Ninth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Eliza S. Bowen, widow of Alexander S. Bowen, late of 
Company H, Forty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 


Gibson, widow of John D. Gibson, late of 


The name of Mary Carroll, widow of Joseph M. Carroll, late of Com- 
pany I, Twelfth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Emma King, widow of John King, late of Company D, 
Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month, and $6 a month additional for each 
of the soldier's minor children until they severally attain the age of 
16 years. 

The name of Anna M. Outten, widow of William O. Outten, late of 
Company A, Fortieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rachel Christy, widow of James S. Christy, late of 
Company I, Thirty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Fanny E. Taylor, widow of Joseph H. Taylor, late of 
Company G, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Arminda J. Madison, widow of Nicholas C. Madison, 
jate of Company A, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen F. England, widow of Thomas England, late of 
Company C, Thirtieth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Capell, widow of Henry M. Capell, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella O. Fuller, widow of William FE. Fuller, late of 
Company F, Thirty-seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 


| and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Elizabeth Brantley, widow of Jordan Brantley, late of 
Company D, Forty-fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Fry, widow of Arthur J. Fry, late of Company 
Hi, Sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Hall, widow of Zachariah H. Hall, late of 
Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Salene C. Kirk, widow of Robert D. Kirk, late of Com 
pany C, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. * 


fhe name of Abbie Knapp, widow of Cyrus W. Knapp, late of Com 


pany D, Seventh Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Sally Wright, widow of William E,. Wright, late of 


Companies H and D, Ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary T. Southard, widow of Merritt Southard, late of 
Company D, Ninth Regiment Maive Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Sarah A. Bachelder, widow of Henry A. Bachelder, late 
of Company I, Tenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Galbreath, widow of Joseph Galbreath, late 
of Company D, Fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alvina Straub, widow of George Straub, late of Com 
pany D, hundred and Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


pay 


cme second 


The name of Saretta L. Henderson, widow of James BE, Henderson, 
late of Company K, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 


is now receiving. 


The name of Flora E. Collins, widow of Dwight P. Collins, late of 
Company D, Thirty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 


she is now receiving. 

The hame of Hetty A. Morey, former widow of Cyrus W. Morey, late 
of Company K, Seventy-sixth Regiment Ohio Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 


Volunteer 


now receiving. 


The name of Lavina J. Wells, widow of James M. Wells, late of 
Company B, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 


of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara Wikel, widow of John Wikel, late of Company 
A, Ninety-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriett E. Morgan, widow of David S. Morgan, late 
of Company G, Forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of America Ann Kirby, widow of Franklin Kirby, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Margaret E. King, widow of James P. King, late of 
Company KE, Thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lillian Belle Montgomery, crippled, helpless, and de- 
pendent daughter of Isaiah T. Montgomery, formerly first-class boy, 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Sarah E. Ball, widow of David Ball, late of Company 
K, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Wheeler, widow of William C. Wheeler, late of 
Company E, Sixty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ts 
now receiving. 

The name of Emeline White, widow of Lawrence White, late of Com- 
pany F, Fifth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her a 


pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
The name of Julia A. Johnson, widow of John A, Johnson, late of 


Company H, Seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Lilley J. Parmley, widow of Silas Parmley, late of 
Company K, Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at ’be rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she Is now 
receiving. 

The name of Augusta Reese, widow of Joseph A. Reese, late olf 
Company F, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 

The name of Lucy FE. Scott, widow of Daniel O. Scott, late of Com 
pany B, Nineteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Rhoda Robinson, widow of James Robinson, late of Com- 


pany K, Fifty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Darrah, widow of William L. Darrah, late 
of Company B, Forty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 


her a 
now receiving. 


pay pension at the rate of $50 per month in Lieu of that she is 
The name of Maggie Henson, widow of Joseph Henson 
pany G, Eighth Regiment Volunteer 
pension at the rate of $30 per month 
Belle Hackett Gibson, widow of Lieut. James \ 
late of Company M, Third Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry 
and pay her a penston at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of t! 
is how receiving 
The of Fletcher, dependent of Charles Pletcher, 
late of the United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 


late of Com 


Tennessee Cavalry, and pay 


The name of 


(.lDbson, 


Mat she 


name Toward son 


The name of Isabelle Messick, widow of Burton Messick, late of 
Company D, Ninth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 

The name of Elizabeth Brough, widow of Amos Brough, late of Com 
pany G, Seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Agnes Dunlap, widow of Levi N 
Company C, Fourteenth 


Dunlap, late of 


Regiment Indiana Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
The name of Cate Wheeler, widow of Thomas D. Wheeler, late of 


Company D, Third Regiment Indiana Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of S30 per month, 

The name of Martha M. 
L, Second 


Lambert, 
Regiment 


widow of Llenry R. 


Volunteer 


Lambert, late 
Company 


of Minnesota Cavalry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Lieu of that she 


is 
now receiving. 

The name of Freeman F. Whited, helpless and dependent son of 
William M. Whited, late of Company <A, Thirty-third Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Ezra E. Howard, late commissary sergeant, Company A, 
Middle Green River Battalion Kentucky State Troops, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Fannie Bonk, widow of Geike Johnson Bonk, late of 
Company F, Thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Morse, widow of Alcendar O. Morse, late of 
Company I, Thirty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ella Huddleston, widow of James Huddleston, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of James McNamee, helpless and dependent son of Patrick 
Ilenry McNamee, late of Company C, Eighty-ninth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Electa A. Putnam, widow of Albert C. Putnam, late of 
Company E, Thirty-first Regiment Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lucinda M. Davis, widow of Thomas J. Davis, late of 
Company C, Eighteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie Hammer, widow of Knute 0. Hammer, alias John 
Smith, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infan 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


Volunteer 
month in 


Iowa 
per 


The name of Mabel Packard, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George W. Packard, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Kansas Cay 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Edith Packard, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George W. Packard, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Kansas Cav 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 

The name of Naomi Trefethen, widow of Alfred M. Trefethen, late 
of Company E, Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator whether 
the widows included in this bill were married to veterans 
subsequent to 1905? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; but none subsequent to 1915, none 
within the last 10 years. There were a few exceptional cases 
where the marriage occurred between 1905 and 1915. 

Mr. KING. Is this the last omnibus bill? 
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Mr. NORBECK. It fs the last one of any size. 
one more small one which the House has sent over. This bill 
carries only a few hundred thousand dollars; and within a 
few years the beneficiaries of the bill will be dead, so it is a 
harmless thing. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

STATE RIGHTS 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a pamphlet entitled ‘“ Com- 
mon Sense and State Rights,’ issued by the Thomas Jefferson 
League. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The pamphlet is 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 
as follows: 


COMMON SENSE AND StaTe RIGHTS—A CALL TO THE PEOPLE OF THR 
Sourn IN THE NAME OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
(Issued under the ayspices of the committee on publication of the 
Thomas Jefferson League) 
927 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
Many years after the American Revolution a plain old minute man 


causes of the war: 
What they?” 


was asked about the 


‘ Oppressions?’ were he exclaimed. “I didn’t 


feel any 
I never saw one of the stamps. 
ver drank a drop of the stuff. 
I'll tell you why we fought those redcoats. 


to govern ourselves. They didn’t mean that we should.” 


‘Stamp tax?’ 
ar [6 


“Young man We meant 


In these last two sentences is a summary of the philosophy of the 
Revolution The fundamental issue at stake was the maintenance of 
local self-government in the respective Colonies, 

In so far, therefore, as the American people yield to a centralized 
authority the rights reserved by the Constitution to the individual 
States just so far do they revert to the autocratic plan of government, 

Nevertheless, from the very birth of the Republic to the present day 
there have been men who either have not understood or who have 
attacked this fundamental principle. frequently, in the name of 


reform, 
and extremists in attempts to concentrate authority in Federal bureaus. 


FEDERAL INTERFERENCE VERSUS SELF-GOVERNMENT 
It was for the maintenance of local self-government that the people 


of the thirteen Colonies took their stand, It was on behalf of this same 


principle—-and not, as it is widely believed, for the maintenance of 
slavery-—that the South contended. 
On the contrary, if a large proportion of good people in the North 


had not been deceived by politicians, who concealed themselves behind 
the smoke screen of a ‘** moral in order to gain control of the 
Federal and thereby impose tariff taxes upon the agri- 
cultural South beyond the wildest dreams of George III, there would 
have been no particular basis for sectional strife. Without the con- 


issue ”’ 


Government 


etant pressure of an acute political rivalry between northern coa- 
mercial and southern agricultural interests, made irreconcilable by the 
unbridled abuse of direct-action reformers, slavery would have been 


ended by the will of the people of the Individual States. If they had 
not willed to end it on moral grounds, they would have been compelled 
to do so by reason of the inexorable pressure of economic laws. 

As an emancipationist, Thomas Jefferson believed in such an outcome, 


provided these economic laws and the sound impulses of the people 
were allowed to work from within, under no threats of violence or 
interference from without. As time went on, however, abuse and 


threats of Federal interference became more marked and hindered the 
of emancipation Finally, after years of legislative strife, 
sectional differences ripened into war, with an even more destructive 
aftermath, thus described by Claude G. Bowers, a son of Indiana: 
“Under the smoke screen of the field of battle the advocates of the 
I{amilton theory of centralization and privilege mobilized and marched. 
But it was not until Lincoln had fallen before the bullet of the assas- 
sin that they began to write the reversal of the verdict of 1800 into 
the laws of Congress and the records of administrations. 
+ * . * * ° * 


“Federal troops marcbed into the subjugated States to reduce local 


progress 


self-government and State sovereignty to a mockery and to protect 
the exploiters and carpetbaggers at the point of the bayonet. State 


rights? They called that copperheadism and intimidated weak-kneed 
Tremocrats into silence. Local self-government? That had become the 
language of treason. And all over the North men seeking to convert 
the agencies of government to.the exploitation of their fellow men 
diverted attention from their crimes by waving the flag in one hand, 
the bloody shirt in the other, while hurling imprecations at the Jeffer- 
(Claude G, Bowers, at St. Louis April 13, 1926. For a 


stirring and historically accurate description of the first struggle be- 


sonians.” 
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There is | tween the theories of government above mentioned, see Bowers’s vol- 





groups of good people have unwittingly united with scoffers | 





ume, Jefferson and Hamilton, which has been fittingly described as 
the most interesting historical work of the past 25 years.) 
INTOLERANCE, PAST AND PRESENT 

One of the most difficult things for human beings to do is to confess 
a mistake. To admit error takes moral courage of the highest order; 
but more and more people are beginning to recognize the frightful 
folly of the misconceptions that have so often fostered hatred under 
the guise of effecting reform. 

Because of unfavorable climatic and industrial conditions and before 
the matter assumed a political status, the gradual emancipation of 
Negroes and Indians was provided for by the people of the Northern 
States. Having freed themselves of their slaves by sale or otherwise, 
reformers arose demanding that the southern people immediately liber- 
ate their slaves or be forced to do so by Federal power. Within 12 
years after the African slave ships—which were exclusively of northern 
and foreign registration—had been compelled by constitutional limita- 
tions to cease their operations, the agitation had grown to such alarm- 
ing proportions that Thomas Jefferson compared it to the “ fire bell 
in the night.” Urged on by interested politicians, preachers and pastors 
in hundreds of pulpits seemed to forget the gospel of love laid down 
by Jesus Christ, whose precepts they were presumed to expound. They 
exercised, instead, their fullest energies in wholesale condemnation of 
their fellow countrymen of the South. Some even advocated “ the 
extinction of an entire generation,” while a distinguished but unscrupu- 
lous political leader proclaimed the existence of “a higher law” above 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

These facts have been obscured or disguised in our accustomed his- 
torical texts and teachings. Hence, in evident ignorance of their true 
significance, some of the present leaders of Christian churches have 
appealed to these precedents to suggest or advocate another great clash— 
this time of classes, of sections, or even of creeds. (In his eulogy of 
Ilenry Clay on July 16, 1852, Abraham Lincoln said of the men who 
were then sowing bitter discords: “ Those who would shiver into frag- 
ments the Union of these States, tear to tatters its now venerated Con- 
stitution, and even burn the last copy of the Bible, rather than slavery 
should continue a single hour, together with all their more halting 
sympathizers, have received and are receiving their just execration.” 
For this and similar expressions, Wendell Phillips, a chief apostle of 
the fanatics of that age, called “Abe” Lincoln “the slave-hound of 
Illinois.”’) 

Recently, at Chicago, Bishop Thomas Nicholson, a native of Canada, 
presiding over a convention of paid and volunteer representatives of 
that essentially political organization known as the “Anti-Saloon 
League,” advocated the waging of another moral war with bayonets, 
if necessary ; and he appeared to take delight in drawing reckless com- 
parisons with the bloody discord that, a little more than one generation 
ago, brought untold anguish upon the American people at the cost of 
nearly a million lives and billions of treasure. 

Intolerince is said to be the offspring of ignorance. Nothing could 
better illustrate this than the intemperance of this man, whether his 
purpose be wholly pure, or whether it be poisoned by a medieval desire 
to exercise temporal control over the conscience and habits of fellow 
men. In any event, the Bishop, amid the acclamations of excited delega- 


| tions, declared: “ We shall not hesitate to do as both Washington and 


Lincoln did.” 

No pretended analogy could be further from the truth! Washington 
fought for the maintenance of the principles of local self-government, 
while Lincoln, despite the fact that the passions aroused by sectional 
and political controversy subsequently swept law and reason aside, had 
stood upon a platform which declared : 

“That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and 
especially the rights of each State to order and control its own do- 
mestic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, is essen- 
tial to that balance of power on which the perfection and endurance 
of our political fabric depend.” 


FORCE VERSUS REASON 


The history of our Republic shows that laws imposed either by a 
British Parliament or by the Federal Government in any of the colonies 
or States have proved unenforceable whenever these laws have been 
opposed by the popular will. 

Possibly the most noted of the earlier Federal enactments to be 
ignored or defied by the people of some of the States were the fugitive 
slave laws. When it was shown that these laws had a basis in the 
Constitution copies of that instrument were publicly burned by the 
very reformers ignorantly eulogized by Bishop Nicholson as prototypes 
of later “crusaders.” These earlier reformers did not call for “law 
enforcement "; on the contrary, the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety adopted in 1843 the following resolution concerning the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: 

“That the compact which exists between the North and the South 
is a covenant with death and an agreement with hell—involving both 
parties in atrocious criminality, and should be immediately annulled.” 

Because they are beginning to see the wholesale grafting that arises 
from the effort to enforce laws in defiance of local opinion, more and 
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- 
more intelligent and patriotic people are beginning to realize that the 
passage of the eighteenth amendment and its Volstead interpretation 
constitutes a moral, social, and pvlitical blunder, involving a trans 














gression of the fundamental principles set forth by the founders of 
the Republic. Already this form of Federal compulsion has become 
the foster parent of a combination of political Lypocrisy and corrup 
tion which is poisoning the very fountain of Federal justice. Political 
agencies, reinforced by mighty financial interests, have shrewdly 
drawn the herring of this “ moral reform" across the trail of stu 
pendous steals, which will go unpunished as long as the attention of 
the public and of the law is attracted to the trail of the herring 
COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS AMENDMENTS XV AND XVIII 

Peginni with the Washingtonian mov nt’ of the middle of 
the ninteenth century, the trend of the people of the United Stat up 
to 1918 was increasingly toward temperance and volunta abstinence 
Temperance and abstinence ideals had made progress unequaled by 
that in any nation—-except, of course, in Turkey, or wherever the 
principles of the Mohammedan faith enfor« ibstinenee. Prior to the 
\\ rid War many American communities had secured local ordinances 
or State laws prohibiting the sale of liquor. This legislation was en 

1 with the approval of the majority of the people in given 
localities; and it was, therefore, in accord with American teachings as 
to local self-government. 

On th ther hand, Vederal 1 i n designed to overrid the 
wishes of the people in any of our most populous States is utterly 
destructive both of the spirit and form of the dual system of govern- 
ment set up by the founders of the Republic Regardiless‘of whether 
the intentions be good or ill, such legislation will be resented and 
resisted by the people as tyranny, or government by force instead of 
by the consent of the governed 

By way of comparison, it is not in conflict with the will of the 
people to enforce the fifteenth amendment in New England; but the 


cement of the same legislation in the Southern States was, and is 
a wholly different propo 
ported by public 
meut the old conditions 


ition. Similarly, local prohibition, when sup 


sentiment, usually 

But 
Federal interference with the 
spirit of 


‘ured a commendable 
1918, as in 1867, thers 
violent principle of local self-government, 
In abroad in the land, which is 
reacting with startling effect upon those portions of the country which 


see improve- 


over in came a 


consequence, a unrest is 
had been contentedly living under local prohibition legislation. 
has 


with a 


The origin of this spirit of resistance 
cal principle, and not 


to do with a vital politi 


necessarily desire for personal 


indul 


genee. It may be compared with that which actuated the people of 
the thirteen Colonies, when they protested against the British reve 
nue tax on tea; or that shown by the people of South Carolina, when 
they resisted the Federal “tariff of obominations”; or, again, that 


shown by the southern people when they rose up against the oppres 
of the Federal and evaded or nullified the “ recon- 
struction” legislation demanded by unknowing reformers and enacted 
by interested political partisans. In this last instance, it was a happy 
thing that with the approval of the best people in the North and in 
spite of the fury of these impractical moralists and selfish politicians, 
the southern people were finally permitted to free themselves of the 
worst misrule instituted under the guise of moral, humanitarian, 
religious (It worth noting that it was Thomas 
Jefferson who aroused public opinion to resist and repeal the notorious 
alien and sedition laws of the Federalist reactionaries, which, in the 
promoting were really 


sions Governinent és 


ever 


and is 


purposes. 


guise of Americanism, 


liberty in the interests of a party.) 


designed to overthrow 


SHALL THE SOUTH BE DUPED INTO SUPPORTING CENTRALIZATION AND 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGE? 
The eighteenth amendment, with its Volstead appendix, is as ob- 


jectionable to the people of some of the States as the fifteenth amend- 
ment is objectionable to the people of other States. 

Happily for the original good sense of the southern people the idea 
of Federal prohibition is not the creature of the South, even though the 
previous success of local prohibition has temporarily misled an element 
of the southern the serious mistake of seeking to force 
Federal interference upon communities and States where prohibition is 
opposed by the majority of the people. 

On the contrary, this un-American invasion of the rights of 
ereign States has emanated from the same group which, in the guise of 
morality, visited upon the South antebellum abuse and the postbellum 
tyrannies of the “ reconstruction” epoch. Regardless of the tre- 
mendous loss of revenues to the Government and the ever-increasing 
costs of Federal administration this group creates and distributes the 
Offices for which all are taxed, and within the political party to which 
the group belongs are those who tremendously profit both politically and 
commercially by the prohibition agitation and the abuse of Federal power. 

The southern people can neither safely nor consistently help in fore- 
ing upon some of the Northern States the absolute dictatorship of these 
potitico-moral agencies without themselves being called to account for 
their violation of the code previously issued under the same influences, 

It may be demonstrated that the “Anti-Saloon League" has been and 
is employed as an adjunct: or instrument of certain favored interests 


people into 


SOVv- 
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within a powerful political party. In order to increase and perpetuate 


their power these interests have espoused moral cau just as 
William H. Seward and his political alltes did in order to capture the 
‘reform vot on the issue of slavery, in which the sectional and 

political purposes of the coalition were camouflaged by means of the 
moral" appeal. 

In the matter of the Volstead Act the same type of politicians have 
seen a like opportunity to throttle the doctrine of local self-governm 
in an attempt to deceive the southern Jeffersonians into becoming the 
tail of a partisan kite, 

If this new combination of “politically minded Puritans” and cyni 
cal profiteers can deceive the South into p ing the Federal liquor 
herring, the foxes of certain selfish interests will be f to rob the 
public henhouse without fear of penalty or punishmen And, agai 
these observations are not intended to reflect unfavorably upon honest 
men of means anywhere; for true Jeffersoni democracy never has 
arrayed itself against capital, provided capital keeps within legitima 
channels and does not manipulate the Government in the i t of 
class or party; and provided it dees not stultify the church; for it 
must also be borne in mind that in the North and West particularly a 
number of Federal and State officials and ever ministers of the Gospel 
have been on the payroll of the “Anti-Saloon Leag which is in turn 
largely financed by certain mighty monopolistic groups, as well as by 
numbers of well-meaning individuals, 

In this scheme to capture and pervert the functions of the Federal 
Government buge campaign funds have been raised, and scores of th 

Anti-Saloon League” officials and their political representatives have 
been convicted of crimes; while others, who openly beast of lying, 
bribery, and other base acts, find their justification in the ancient 
sophistry that “the end justifies the means.” Hence it is diMenuit, i 
not at times impossible, to distinguish between crooks and criminals 
ind worthy but impractical reformers. 

Out of this new attempt at Federal interference with the funda 
mental principle underlying the rights of sovereign States bas flowed 
and is flowing un-Christian antagonisms, bigotry, bitterness, matic 
and all uncharitabieness, a veritable revival of the hatreds of the 
middle ages, including the desire of ecclesiastical politicians to domi- 
nate the State through the church, despite the fact that all buman 
experience shows the baneful effects of such a union upon both. 

PAST AND PRESENT 

The passage of the fifteenth amendment and that of the eighteenth 
show striking similarities in methods and circumstances. Both were 
passed and ratified under the stress of war conditions, and both re 
ceived the support not merely of extremists, agitators, demagogues, and 
hypocrites, but also of well-meaning people and otherwise good citizens. 
Both were opposed by those who realized the un-American methods 
involved and who foresaw the effects of Federal force bills thrust upon 
some of the States against the will of their people. 

Nor does the similarity end here; both reforms were offered in the 


name of liberty, religion, and humanity. toth were passed in deflance 
of public opinion, as expressed in definite localities and in entire States. 

toth were largely supported people shrewdly organized by 
special interests, and both movements, at first opposed by the best and 
wisest leaders of the contending parties, ultimately made these leaders 
the victims of violent passions which, once Iet can not be con 
trolled. Both have had back of them, in some of 
their support, the ancient motives of revenge to be visited 
all of which has been skill 
fully played upon to turn men’s thoughts first to fear and then to rage 
Good people of strong prejudices do not grasp the true meaning 
primal promptings; they fail to that 
founded on intolerance; and that in such 
attacking party is eventually the loser. As Woodrow Wilson has well 
said: “It is not the bad man we fear so much as the good man who 
thinks wrong.” 

In the 


by good 


loose, 
sets of “ crusaders ” 


upon some 


other sect, or upon some people or section, 


of these 


realize nothing ultimately sue 


ceeds which is cases the 


earlier politico-moral “ crusade” a cruel wrong was done in 
the wholesale indictment of the people of the South as the morally 
“Jeprous supporters" of the “sum of all villainies”! Yet two wrongs 


not make a 


do right. It was falsely taught and firmly believed by 
thousands of good people in the North that the “ Southern Rebellion” 
had the support and backing of a “ foreign-controlled church”! To- 
day the people of the South are asked to unite with the political off 


spring of those who once raised this hue and cry against their fathers 


in order, forsooth, to combat this same alleged influence, formerly 
reported to have been their chief support! 

Perhaps the worst offenders against a free society are those who 
spread “ religious” slanders and sectional animosities. Jefferson well 


sald that “ Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it.” Ue also declared in ringing words: “I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility against every form of tyranny 


over the mind of man.” 
RENDERING UNTO C4SAR 


It is well to examine the history of the political forces which are 
thus attempting to make a dupe of the South and a tool of the church. 
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Applying the teaching that we should “ render unto Cesar the things 
that are and unto God the things that are God's,” Thomas 
Jefferson put definitely into the statute of Virginia for religious free- 
dom the principle of the complete separation of church and state—a 


Cesar's 


principle subsequently embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States, with the view to freeing the conscience from further domination 
by fallible humanity. “ Thomas Jefferson separated church and state 


with the sharp sword of truth that mere man might no longer profane 


the name of God to coerce the minds of His children. In this work he 
builded a monument that will endure as long as men love liberty, 
cherish conscience, and respect mental freedom.” (Gov. Harry F. Byrd, 


of Virginia, in speech at the Thomas Jefferson League dinner, April 13, 
1926.) 

Sut in liberated America men immediately arose who 
could not keep their hands off an instrumentality which seemed to them 


even newly 


so readily adaptable to political purposes. Presumably belleving, as 
did Saul of Tarsus when he slew Stephen, that he was serving a 


worthy purpose, Alexander Hamilton organized certain of the churches, 
in so far as he could, in support of centralization and of government 
by privileged classes 


On this and other bases the author of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence challenged the first Secretary of the Treasury. Jefferson won a 
grent popular victory over the forces of autocratic reaction—a battle 
as worthy to be remembered as Saratoga, Kings Mountain, or York- 
town. ‘Thereatier, when Jeffersonian Democracy had administered for 
over a quarter of a century the golden mean of government in the 
golden age of honest and economical administration, demagogues per- 


ceived in the 
the 
opportunity 


weekly or biweckly religious gatherings of worthy people 
to effect political purposes. Forthwith they seized the 
to gain place for themselves and power for their party by 


means 


bringing about the economic and political subordination of the South 
under the guise of the support of a “ moral cause.” Thus they at- 
tached a part of the northern church to their political chariot. This 


“moral cause’ was the antislavery issue, and when, in 1820, Jefferson 


saw the beginnings of this new, menacing, and unexpected combination 
of church and state, he predicted the sectional war which he fervently 
thanked God he would not live to see. 


If Thomas Jefferson, the most distinguished of the early advocates 
of emancipation, foresaw this unhappy strife, so did temperate thinkers 
in t North, The Right Rev, Lienry Hopkins, of Vermont, 
wisely observed of the politically minded preacher that it was “ by no 
means diflienlt to interest aud gratify the audience when the supposed 
if others, which they are under no temptation to commit, are made 
the object of censure.” 


he John 


sins 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 

Nothing clearer than that there would have been no armed 
conflict, begun on economic and political grounds, had it not been for 
this in abuse sounded from pulpit and forum. Many religious 


denominations were ripped in twain on sectional lines; and the north- 


scems 


essant 


ern branches were used by partisan leaders as political clubs-—all in 
the name of morality and humanity! Recrimination was not lacking 
‘in the South; but, to a lesser degree—in the pulpit at least; for the 
ante bellum southern church was not generally contaminated with 
polities, and the diaries of the day show that the people rebuked those 
who profaned its spiritual mission. 

With the advent of American independence, the Puritan theocracy 


had passed away; but the voice of intolerance was still heard in the 
land, recalling the exhortation of Governor Dudley, of Massachusetts, 


who had exclaimed: 


* Let men of God in courts and churches watch 
For such as would a toleration hatch 
Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice 
To poison all with heresy and vice.” 


Are the people of the country to hear this harsh refrain taken up 
in the South?, Are courts and churches, the forum and the pulpit, to 
be brought again into unholy union? Are the racial and religious 
animosities of the Middle Ages to be revived in repudiation of the 
tolerance of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, Madison, Mon- 
roe; of Lee, Davis, Stuart, Jackson, Stephens, and all the defenders 
-of the cause of local self-government and of civil and religious 
freedom ? 

In contradistinction to the political attitude of Bishop Nicholson, 
the spiritual view hes been well stated by Bishop Charles Fiske, who 
recently declared : 

“The church makes a great mistake in thinking that it can substi- 
tute for personal and individual righteousness a reform through out- 


side foree. Ministers make a grievous error when they substitute 
for pastoral zeal and moral teaching the legislative lobby and the 
political bloc * * * The true function of the church and the 


minister is to lift high the general moral ideals of the community. 
Ten years ago we had made such progress that most pepple regarded 
drunkenness as disgusting or pitiable. Now, we are in danger of 
relying on legislation to enforce sobriety, with the result that evasion 
of the law is regarded as a clever joke to be applauded rather than 
a crime to be condemnec.” 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


If the southern people prove true to the faith of their fathers, 
they will not become a party to Federal compulsion after the manner 
of the direct-action abolitionists and of the Force bill groups, which 
have sadly misrepresented the best thought of the North. Rather, 
they will join hands with their liberal northern compatriots in a 
nation-wide effort to reestablish the principles of local self-govern- 
ment, as practiced throughout the golden age of the Republic under 
the leadership of the author of the Declaration of Independence and 
of the fathers of the Constitution, or their immediate successors. 

To the standard of “local self-government,” of equal rights for 
all and special privilege to none,’ there will repair tens of thousands 
of the rank and file of those who have followed the reckless advocates 
of Federal control and centralization; for the American people are 
now feeling a growing repugnance to governmental meddling in private 
affairs; to the debasement of Federal courts; and the coustant 
increase of taxation in times of peace. 

Thoughtful people everywhere are realizing that the selfish interests 
which have identified themselves with the Federal prohibition forces 
hawe effected a combination that is more of a menace than were the 
interests back of the saloons, even at the heyday of their power. It 
is now beginning to be understood that hundreds of thousands of boot- 
leggers—necessarily inferior to the bartenders of old—are growing 
wealthy upon an outlawed trade based upon illegal imports, together 
with the output of millions of untaxed and unlicensed distilleries. 

As the cost of Federal prohibition continues to mount skyward, the 
taxes that must come out of the pockets of the American people to 
support an ever-increasing army of enforcement officials will stagger 
the imagination—with the end of corruption never in sight; for a 
large number of the enforcement officials are now, and ever will be, 
subject to bribery. In fact, Federal enforcement has already con- 
taminated, in greater or less degree, every governmental agency with 
which it has come in contact, from the Federal departments in Wash- 
ington City to the United States Coast Guard—a body of heroic men 
never before touched by the breath of scandal. 

If the South should prove recreant to its heritage, will it not be 
logical for the North to insist on the literal and absolute enforcement 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments? The Lodge force bill 
was defeated by the narrow margin of 1 vote. Under such circum- 
stances the South can not afford to turn its back on those elements of 
the North which have repeatedly saved its very civilization. The sal- 
vation of representative democracy under a Federal Republic lies in 
the application of the safeguards of the original Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights; for though conditions may change, the fundamental 
principles of representative democracy and the “inalienable rights of 
man” are eternal. 

Local option was acconrplished under the legitimate exercise of the 
police powers of the States reserved to them by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Local prohibition was primarily a police matter and involved the 
legitimate exercise of the police powers reserved to the States by the 
Federal Constitution. These local option laws are still on the statute 
books, and the South has the machinery in hand to regulate the liquor 
traffic to suit its local conditions. 

The only approximate solution of present social problems, as in the 
vast, lies in educational effort and in giving free play to the constitu- 
tional right of the people of each State to settle their own affairs, 
whether it be a matter of prohibition, of suffrage, of child labor, of 
education, of maternity bills, or of any other phases of governmental 
activity which were by the founders reserved to the States, 


BY WAY OF SUMMARY = 


The statements above set forth represent neither an argument for 
prohibition per se nor an argument against it. Its purpose is to bring 
forward facts and conclusions based upon historical precedents and the 
fundamental beliefs of the founders of the Republic. It is a solemn 
warning directed against an increasingly dangerous tendency to over- 
throw the dual character of the Federal Government as established by 
the framers of the Constitution of the United States. This tendency 
happens to be more directly associated with the interpretation of the 
eighteenth amendnrent (the Volstead Act) and the evils flowing from 
its attempted enforcement than with any other socialistic or bureau- 
cratic assaults upon the rights and privileges of local self-government. 

There are those who believe that prohibition is wrong in principle; 
that it is essentially Mohammedan rather than Christian; and that 
enforced abstinence has no sanction in the moral code embodied in the 
Old and New Testament of Jew or Christian. 

“Be not among winebibbers, among riotous eaters of flesh; for the 
drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty.” (Proverbs xxiii, 
20-21.) This, they argue, is sound spiritual advice; but such exhorta- 
tions were never embodied in the law or the commandments. In the 
New Testament may be found a remarkable illustration of both tent 
perance and voluntary abstinence in immediate contact: 

“John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, he hath a 
devil. The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and they say, ‘ Be- 
hold a man gluttonous and a winebibber.’” (Matthew xi, 18-19.) 

But with matters theological this thesis in support of the political 
faith of the founders has nothing to do; and the foregoing scriptural 


“ 


to 
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are introduced merely by way 
are 


of reference to the fact that } 
continually striving to entangle | 
church in issues that are political and therefore without the sacred | 


excerpts 
certain politicians and theorists 
t! e 
vere and functions of the ecclesiastical mission. 
The conclusions herein set forth have been almost wholly prepared 
have favored prohibition and have met with the 
approval of those who believe that the maintenance of basic principles 


s) 


by those who local 
underlying the structure set up by our Revolutionary forebears should 
our foremost care and consideration. They believe that in this 
lies safety, while deviations therefrom establish dangerous 
precedents, pointing to the ultimate overthrow of our form of govern- 
and the establishment of Federal or 


receive 
‘ sceryance 
prent a autocracy supergovern- 
ment. 

It to intelligent or well- 
informed people that Federal laws and regulations forced upon people 
against their will tend to create a widespread and growing disrespect 
for all authority. Again, if these regulations are sustained without 
protest from intelligent people, there will be no limit placed upon the 
power of the Federal Government in the matter of any kind of Federal 
legislation which may seem fitting to an organized group, and which 


has now become increasingly obvious 


may be passed in a time of excitement or of ill-considered agitation. 
A free people may unwittingly, by the acts of such organized bodies, 
lose their rights and liberties and become mere governmental “ sub- 
jects "—a term actually used in the literature of the new reformers. | 


Federal prohibition is, therefore, but one of a number of actua: or 
attempted assumptions by the Federal Government 
properly belong to the people of the States. 
employed in or advocated for its enforcement menace the most sacred 
rights and privileges which have descended to the people, not merely 
from the Constitution of the United States, but throughout the colo- 
nin] struggle for self-government. These methods go even further and 
‘k to violate certain provisions of Magna Charta, which were wrung 
The 


of powers 


Set 


from a tyrannical king centuries before the discovery of America! 


rights thus menaced cover such matters as protection against confisca- | 
tion of property without due process of law; the intolerable injustice | 


of double or triple jeopardy for the same real or alleged offense; the 
of the age-old Anglo-Celtic principle of trials by juries of 
peers or of the vicinage; and of improper search and seizure, 
man’s house may lenger be “his castle” and as such 
held sacred against trespass or intrusion. 

Upon the enforcement of legislation passed in the abnormal excite- 
ments of war times depends the passage of other regulations designed 
to govern the habits and customs of the people—and over 70. amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 


Congress. 


sacrifice 
one’s 


wherein a no 


power to destroy, and each new amendment, with its constantly ex- 
panding Federal bureaus, not only heavily increases the of ad- 
ministering the Government but promotes further encroachments upon 
the reserved rights of the States in which lie the chief security of the 
people from tyranny and injustice. 

One may not do better than to close 
G. De Roulhaec Hamilton, professor of 
North Carolina: 


cost 


with a 
history 


quotation from Dr. 


J at the University 


ol 
When Thomas Jefferson, probably the wisest man, at long range, 
appears in American annals, that 
things for liberty yield government to gain ground,’ he 
proved himself a prophet. * Of all the achievements of the 
Anglo-Saxon in the development of government the one which has ex- 
cited the most reverent admiration in the world at large 
has been most loudly extolled by those of Anglo-Saxon stock is the 
reconciliation of law and liberty through constitutional means; the 
notion, in other words, put into practical operation, that the citizen 
is possessed of certain rights, secure not only as against his fellow citi- 
zens but against the Government itself or any of its officers. The 
great principles which lay at the bottom of the system were established 
only after long generations, after centuries, indeed, of struggle and of 
bloodshed.” 


who said 
and 
* * 


is to 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KING. Mr. I 
quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Pres dent, suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Deneen Heflin Moses 

Bayard Dill Howell Neely 
Bingham Edge Johnson Norbeck 
Blease Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Norris 

Borah Ernst Jones, Wash. Oddie 
Bratton Fernald Kendrick Pepper 
Broussard Ferris Keyes Pine 

Bruce George King Reed, Mo. 
Butler Gerry La Follette Reed, Pa. 
Cameron Gillett Lenroot Robinson, Ark, 
Capper Goff McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
Caraway Gooding Mc Master Sackett 
Copeland Hale McNary Schall 
Couzens Harreld Mayfield Sheppard 
Cummins Harris Means Shipstead 
Curtis Harrison Metcalf Shortridge 
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The power to amend, like the power to tax, constitutes the | 


‘the natural progress of 


and which | 
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Simmons Stephens Wadsworth Williams 


Smoot Trammell Warren Willis 
Stanfield ryson Watson 
Steck Underwood Wheeler 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Chair lays 


before the Senate the unfinished business, which is House bill 
75893. 


EXPENDITURES IN SENATORIAL ELECTIONS 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit the resolution which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 


will be read. 


The resolution (S. Res. 257) was read, as follows: 
Resolved, That any United States Senator elect shall be deemed to 
be disqualified from holding a seat in the Senate if an amount in 


excess of $10,000 bas been expended by such Senator elect, or by any 
person or persons for him with his knowledge in aid 
support of the candidacy of such Senator elect, either in a primary 
election by which such Senator elect was nominated as a candidate for 


or consent, or 


the Senate or in any general or special election in which such Senator 
elect alleged to have except that money expended by 
such Senator elect to meet and discharge any assessment, fee, or charge 
made or levied upon him as a candidate by the laws of the State in 
which he resides, or expended for his necessary personal traveling or 
subsistence expenses, or for stationery, 
(other than for use on billboards or in 


is been elected, 


postage, writing, or printing 
newspapers), for distributing 
letters, circulars, or posters, or for telegraph or telephone service, shall 
not be included in determining whether the amounts expended in aid 
or support of the candidacy of such Senator 
sum fixed by this resolution, 

As used herein the term “ person” shall be construed to include an 
individual, partnership, committee, association, corporation, 
| other organization or group of persons. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I request that the resolution be 
printed and lie on the table. I give notice that I shall call it 
up for consideration next Monday. I believe that the Senate 
ought to notify the Republican Party in Pennsylvania without 
delay that it will not permit anyone to occupy a seat in this 
Chamber who has spent more than $600,000 in debauching a 
State and purchasing his nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution wili be printed and 
lie on the table. 


elect have exceeded the 


or any 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia in diseussing his resolution on next 


Monday to take the trouble to answer the question what the 
Senate has to do with a party primary election. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I would like the 
Senator from West Virginia also to discuss wherein lies the 
justice of adopting rules of conduct after the act, and whether 
he means to restrict the resolution to future elections or to 
have it apply retroactively. 

Mr. NEELY. The resolution speaks for itself. It is not 
retroactive. It applies to those who may present their creden- 
tials in the future. If anyone in the Senator’s State comes 
within the purview of the resolution by reason of anything he 
has recently done, so much the worse for Pennsylvania and so 
much the better for the people who desire to end political 
corruption. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of coop- 
erative marketing in the Department of Agriculture ; to provide 
for the acquisition and dissemination of information pertaining 
to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooperative prin- 
ciples and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel 
with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to 
authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and 


amendment is the one offered by the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Harris]? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment 
from Georgia has been withdrawn. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Georgia withdrew 
amendment. It is not pending. 

Mr. HARRIS. I withdrew my amendment temperarily yes- 
terday until I could perfect it after consultation with several 


disseminate crop and market information, and for other 
| purposes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico obtained the floor. 

| Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I ask if the pending 


of the Senator 


his 





other Senators. 
Mr. McNARY. If the Senator from Georgia has withdrawn 
his amendment temporarily at least 
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Mr. HARRIS. 
posed of. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to propose an amendment to the 
committee amendment and ask that it may be read at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Oregon. 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. 


Yes: until the committee amendment is dis- 
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So, Mr. President, it seems to me fhat we may discuss this 
bill upon two assumptions: First, that the condition of the 
farmer at the present time is not satisfactory—that he is in 
dire straits—second, that any relief which we may have at- 
tempted to afford him heretofore has not been effective. It 


| Seems to me that the time has come when we ought to consider 


Insert at the proper place in the | 


bill the words “except that the aggregate amount available for | 


cotton, if necessary, shall be $75,000,000.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have listened 
to the debate upon the question of farm legislation for a num- 
ber of days. With the exception of expressions from one or two 
it seems to be the consensus of opinion that the farmers of the 
country are suffering distressful conditions. Yesterday after- 
noon one Senator undertook to read some figures indicating 
that the prices of farm products are now higher than they were 
before the war. The only logical conclusion which he could ex- 
pect us to draw from the statement was that in his opinion 
there Is nothing the matter with the agriculturalists of the 
country. But I do not agree to that proposition. I believe that 
the farmers of the country not only are not prosperous, but 
that the state of depression through which they are now going 
is such that they can not bear the burden much longer. Bank- 
ruptey has engulfed many of them, and it promises to engulf 
many more unless some relief is afforded them. 

We have been attempting legislation for the farmers ever 
since the war, or ever since 1920. At that time it was said that 
the farmers’ ills came from deflation. A little later in 1921 and 
1922 we were told that the farmer needed a protective tariff to 
protect him, and that that would cure all of the ills which he 
suffered. We had the emergency tariff act of 1921 and the gen- 
eral tariff act of 1922. I voted in favor of the emergency tariff 
bill; | voted to put high duties upon farm products in the gen- 
eral bill; but I wish to say in this connection that when I went 
before my people in 1922 I called attention to the course which 
I had taken in this body bearing upon their particular lines of 
activity. I said to them then that I did not believe that the 
emergency tariff law or the provisions of the general tariff law 
were going to be of very much assistance to them. I pointed 
out that as to wool and sugar they ought to receive some very 
substantial relief through the tariff which had been provided 
upon those commodities, but unfortunately even as to those 
commodities the farmers themselves have not received very 
xreat benefit. 

One may take the market price of wool in Boston to-day 
and the price in London and ke will find that there is not a 
difference in the price approaching the amount of the duty. 
Under the vld Dingley law, when we were supposed to have a 
protective tariff upon wool, for a period of 16 years the dif- 
ference between the prices of wool in London and in Boston 
did not vary over 1% cents a pound on the average. Why 
that should be I am unable to state unless the wool purchasers 
of this country are in combination or in relation with each 
other, and, knowing that they have got to buy a certain quan- 
tity of wool from abroad, choose to buy it at a time when it 
will depress the market in the United States. 

In the case of sugar we know that the beet-sugar factories 
control the price which they pay for sugar beets. I submit 


that the growers of sugar beets have received very little bene- | 5) 16 


fit from the tariff until recently, because of the fact that there 
is only one grinding factory in a given community, and each 
one makes its own price for the growers of beets. Only in the 
last year was there some rivalry in that respect between the 
beet grinders. One factory concerned undertook to enter the 
field of another, and the result from that was that the mini- 
mum price of beets was increased from $6 to $8 per ton. That, 
however, Was not because of the tariff. But I voted for those 
tariffs; 
on every other farm product, simply because if there could 
come any benefit to the producers in this country from the 
imposition of those duties I wanted to have ft come. 


the plight of the farmer on fundamental grounds. 

If I understand economics as applied to business at all, it 
is true that when any industry is in a state of depression there 
are only two sources where one may look for the trouble: First, 
in the cost of production; second, in the market. If a man de- 


| sires to remedy adverse conditions in his business he will apply 


| restrictions, started its work to-day. 


also for the tariffs on corn and wheat, and the tariffs | 


The farmers of the country were taught to believe that bene- 


fit would result from the imposition of such tariffs. 
ber one of the leaders who is now supporting the pending bill 
standing upon the floor and saying that he wanted to put a 
tariff upon everything so high that it would shut out all 
competition; and nearly every one of the Senators—there are 
two or three exceptions—-who have spoken on the other side 
ef this Chamber in support of the pending measure, in 1921 
and 1922 were contending that the tariff was going to solve all 
of the farmers’ problems. 

i am convinced now that it was not so; and the very Senators 


I remem- | 


I did not believe it was so then; | 


himself to those two problems. He will ask himself can he 
reduce the cost of production and can he increase the market 
for his products, whatever they may be. Those elements are 
at the foundation of every consideration when one comes to 
undertake the betterment of any line of business. 

We now find that the costs of production in this country are 
certainly much greater than have ever before been known. The 
farmer never previously had to pay anything like what he 
must pay to-day for the things which enter into his cost of 
production. It was stated on the floor of the Senate just a few 
days ago by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] that the 
farmer was paying much more for farm implements to-day 
than he was paying before the war. In that connection the 
Senator from Idaho furnished figures which, I think, ought to 
be remembered by everybody who is considering this situation. 
He said: 


In 1914 the farmer paid $3.25 per 100 for horseshoes by the 
keg; to-day he pays $9.75 per 100. In 1914 he paid $12 per ton 
for blacksmith coal; to-day he pays $31 per ton. In 1914 he paid 
$8.50 for a 1-ton scraper; to-day he pays $18.50. In 1914 he paid 
$72.50 for a 4-row riding beet cultivator, fully equipped; to-day he 
pays $150.50. In 1914 he paid $16.50 for a 60-tooth steel harrow; 
to-day he pays $32. In 1914 he paid $125 for a 3%4-inch tire wagon; 
to-day he pays $242.50. In 1914 he paid $75 for a 14-inch gang plow; 
to-day he pays $146.50; and in 1914 he paid $62.50 for a 5-foot mower, 
but to-day he pays $120 for the same type machine, 


So much for the implements which the farmer 
we consider his apparel, the clothing which he 
himself and his family, we know that its price has increased 
in the neighborhood of from 75 to 100 per cent. The price of 
the furniture in his house and everything which he must buy 
has increased by similar percentages. In addition to that, 
his cost of transportation has increased, and the cost of the 
distribution of his products to the consumers of the country 
has increased, 

Mr. President, we turn now to the other factor in the equa- 
tion, and we find that his markets have been, to a considerable 
extent, destroyed. It is common knowledge to all of us that 
that is so. I just happened to clip from a newspaper a day or 
two ago an Associated Press dispatch from the city of Paris, 
regarding conditions in France. I will quote it, as follows: 


FRANCE PLANS RATIONING FOODS IN BATTLE TO SAVE THE FRANC 


Paris, June 8.—The period of “sackcloth and ashes" predicted 
some time ago by Joseph Vailleaux, former Minister of Finance, is 
upon France, and the public accepts it with resignation, but reluc- 
It is connected with the battle to save France and it anticipates 
restrictions in the consumption of bread, meat, and other necessities. 

A committee of four ministers, which will manage the régime of 
The ministers will tread their 
way warily, for they realize they are on delicate ground and that 
increased tariff barriers will provoke reprisals abroad to the detriment 
of France’s export trade; that restrictions carried too far will have 
bad effect on industries and frighten away tourists. 

Bakeshops, it is expected, will be closed on one day each week. 
Faney bread and rolls will be prohibited, and flour, cakes, and pastry 
severely rationed, Butcher shops will close once and perhaps twice 
weekly. 

There are to be no bread cards, which it would take time and money 
to print and distribute. There may, however, be cards for articles 
imported in large quantities, such as gasoline, coffee, sugar, wool, 
cotton, and coal, notably British hard coal. 

A number of members of parliament are advocating the formation of 
a national restriction by addition to the present cabinet of leaders of 
other political groups in the capacity of ministers of state. They 
believe this would strengthen the Government's standing in the eyes 
of the country. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHEELER in the chair). 
The Senator’s time on the amendment has expired. He has 


must buy. If 
must buy for 


who then contended for that policy are now standing on the 30 minutes on the bill. 


floor advocating this bill and saying that, notwithstanding 
the tariff, we have got to find something else to benefit the 
farmer. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will now take that time. 
Mr. President, I have read that dispatch simply because it 


| presents an acute situation in France. The condition that 
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exists in France obtains fn great measure in the other coun 
tries of Europe. It was stated by a Senator on yesterday 
or the day before that the people of Europe were glad to get 
the meat and pork products of this country. They would be 
vlad to get them if they were able to buy them, but that is the 


s 


great difficulty. A great change has come over the business 
world by reason of the World War. It revolutionized and 


completely reversed the situation of the United States in its 
trade relations with the rest of the world, 
fact that it is hard for the farmers of this country to realize 
that their business, and the business of each individual one 
of them, is wrapped up in the business of the world. It is 
difficult to make them understand it when you are discussing 
the subject; and I apprehend that even in this Chamber there 
are few Senators who keenly realize the fact that the plight 
of the farmer is largely due to the condition of industrial 
Europe. 

Before the World War we were a great debtor nation. We 
had really been growing from the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution up to that epochal period. The farmers of this 
country were engaged in doing a splendid job. To them is due 
the credit for developing this country. We did not have the 
money With which to build our railroads; we did not have the 
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| 


| going to be paid? 
I appreciate the | 
| by the extension of credit. 


| motive concerns 
| abroad. 


money with which to build many of our large industrial plants; | 
so we borrowed money, and at the time of the World War the | 


United States was indebted to the rest of the world in the sum 
of about $5,000,000,000. We bad to pay interest upon that 
indebtedness. American tourists were still going abroad and 
spending money. 
largely through the exportation of agricultural products. Cot- 
ton was the one great outstanding product that went abroad to 
pay America’s indebtedness to the rest of the world; the same 
thing is true of wheat, to a considerable extent; and in 
that case there was a demand in the rest of the world 
American farm products. Europe had been building up in an 
industrial ‘sense, and depending upon the rest of the world 
for her food products and for many of her raw materials. 


sO 


America was furnishing to Europe those products, and it was | 


that which enabled the farmers of this country to find a market 
abroad for what they had produced. 


We owed annually a large sum of money in interest. 
owed for shipping services large sums of money. 
our tourist expenses annually large sums of money; and a great 
many foreigners were doing work in this country, 
wages and accumulating money here so as to send it abroad to 
their families. Those bills were all paid, or principally paid, 
by the farmers of this country. 

Now, let us look at the picture as it was painted by the World 
War. We are no longer a debtor nation. On the other hand, 
we have become the greatest creditor nation the world has ever 
known., The rest of the world to-day, aside from governmental 
indebtedness, owes to the United States something like eleven 
or twelve billion dollars. The annual interest charge upon this 
sum is about three-quarters of a billion dollars a year. In 
addition to that we have these governmental indebtednesses. 
We are trying to get some payment there. Now, I should like 


Senators to answer this inquiry: How can we expect to get paid | 


by Europe under these circumstances? The 
United States must be made in dollars; but how are Europeans 
going to get the dollars? Any economist wil! tell you that in 
international trade there is only one way under heaven by 
which one nation can possess itself of the currency of another 
nation, and that is by exchange of products of either goods or 
services. 


It is true that the transaction may have several angles; but 


in the last analysis it comes back to the question of America | 


on one side and the world on the other when it comes to buying 
American products or paying debts to the American Govern- 
ment. What did we do under the circumstances? We forgot 
for the time being that those countries already, in their trade 
with the United States, had sent to us all the gold they could 
accumulate. The United States to-day has about one-half of 
all the gold in all the world. The other countries, if they are 
to maintain the parity of their currency, must not only keep 


payment for | 
American products or indebtedness to the Government of the | 


That had to be paid for; and we paid for it | 


for | 


We | 
We owed for | 


earning | 





what they now have but they must in some way share that which | 


the United States now has. That was the condition under 
which this foreign trade must be carried on. They have 


already sent us all the gold they can scrape together with which 
to pay us for our products and with which to pay us the in- 
debtedness they owe us, and they can not go any further unless, 
perchance, we continue indefinitely the extension of credit. 
We have been doing that since the war. Aside from govern- 
mental transactions, we have loaned to the rest of the world 
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say to my high- 
spokesmen for the 
or later they must 
themselves have brought 


and a billion 
protectionist 

industries of 
recognize the 
about. 

We export now of manufactured goods, ready for use, nearly 
$2,000,000,000 worth a year. How are those manufacturers 
Thus far this international trade of the 
United States has been bolstered up, as I have said, principally 
The time is going to come when the 
people of this country will no lager be willing to continue the 
extension of credit. Just a few days ago I read in the press 
an interview with the president of one of the principal loco- 
of the United States. He had made a trip 
When he returned, he was asked if he had made any 
sales while abroad. He said he had not. He said he could 
have sold any quantity of goods abroad if he had been willing 
to sell on credit. He said that he had done all of that that he 
cared to do; and so, my friends, the same thing will happen 
with the other manufacturing concerns of this country that is 
happening with the farmers to-day. They will be no longer 
willing to ship abroad the results of their hard labor and take 


half dollars; and I 
stand here 
that sooner 


which they 


and a 
friends, who 
this country, 
situation 


as 


in exchange only pieces of paper. These foreign bonds are 
being distributed over this country. The people have been 


taking them on the representation of international bankers and 
investment bankers. They are beginning to find out that as 
these bonds become due they are not going to be paid, but they 
will be asked to refund the bonds. Even the interest which is 
now due to the American holders of foreign bonds being 
paid not in cash, but in additional bonds. 

The United States Government claims that France has paid 
to the Treasury of the United States $112,000,000 on aecount 
of goods purchased by France immediately following the war: 
but there is another side to the transaction. The Government 
of France itself has borrowed in the United States $300,000,000 
since that time; and the only result of the transaction is that 
the Treasury of the United States has transferred that burden 
to the extent of $112,000,000 to the American holders of French 
bonds. Nobody has been paid. All that we have been doing has 
simply resulted, as I have said, in our turning over our prod- 
uce, the work of the laborers of this country not only in the 
factories but upon the farms, and getting in exchange nothing 
but pieces of paper. I say the time will soon be at hand when 
that must end. It can end only when this country is willing 
to take what is required in the settlement of international 
obligations, and that is, either the goods or the services of the 
foreigner. 

That was the situation which we faced in 1920. We face 
that situation to-day; and instead of taking hold of the problem, 
trying to analyze it, find out the fundamental trouble, and 
afford a fundamental remedy, instead of doing the right thing, 
the Republican Party did precisely the wrong thing. At that 
time, as every one knows, manufactured products were higher 
than they had ever been before; and the Republican Party 
in that view of the case, under a pretended fright of the ghost 
of production of Europe, put up a higher protective tariff. It 
was not needed by the manufacturers of this country, but it 
did operate to prevent Europe from buying further in this 
market. It created almost an embargo, except for the exten- 
sion of credits, upon the purchase by Europe of American farm 
products, or even of manufactured products. Europe needed 
the products of our farms and factories as she had never 
needed them before; she needs them to-day; but she is unable 
to buy and to consume simply because she can not acquire 
American dollars, 

Senators, if you are in earnest about bringing relief to the 
farmer of this country, why do you not undertake to give him 
relief which will permanently better his condition, which will 
reduce his cost of production, and furnish him a market? 

Mr. President, there is no question but what Europe pro- 
duces to-day thousands of articles which the American people 
would like to have if they could be had at reasonable prices. 
They are of such character as would not materially interfere 
with a single legitimate industry in this country. There are 
thousands of such articles, 

We have to-day a Department of Commerce, which is spend- 
ing millions of money to find a market abroad for American 
products, but not one dollar does that department spend in order 
to find out a way whereby we can get our pay for such articles. 
It is my humble opinion that that department should devote 
at least one-half of its time to finding a market in America for 
such classes of goods as would not materially interfere with 
our manufacturing industries. I would not destroy any legiti- 
mate industry, but I do say that we have some industries in 
this country which should no longer be fostered to the extent 


is 


about $11,000,000,000. Last year we loaned between a billion | to which they are being fostered. 
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Just a few days ago we saw the very humiliating spectacle 
of the President of the United States, through the flexible pro- 
vision of the tariff law, raising the tariff upon straw hats pro- 
duced abroad for nine and a half dollars a dozen or less from 
60 per cent to SS per cent. Why was that done? Was it on the 
theory of protecting an industry which ought to be maintained 
in this country at such cost? Apparently no thought was 
given to that question. It was simply decided that there was a 
certain commodity coming into the United States, and that 
manufacturer here did not want it to come in. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratron in the chair). 
hoes the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. IT yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator know that 
that was done after an exhaustive inquiry by the Tariff Com- 
nission, and that both Democrats and Republicans on the 
commission agreed that the tariff must be raised or that in- 
dustry would be absolutely demolished in the United States? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I read the re- 
port of the Tariff Commission and every member of it, and if 
the Senator from Pennsylvania would likewise read that report 
I think he would reach the conclusion that the tariff never 
should have been raised. I want to say this, furthermore, that 
if the people of this country can not make cheap straw hats 
with a 60 per cent duty they onght to go out of the business. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, does not the 
Senator know that the people who made those competitive straw 
hats in Italy were being paid 85 cents for a 12-hour day? Does 
the Senator want us to be reduced to that pass? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No, Mr. President, but we will 
not be. jsut may I say to the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania also that at the very time that those people 
were making those hats they were in dire distress for food— 
food from America—for the cotton from America with which 
to manufacture their clothing, and by shutting off those straw 
hats you shut out a market for the wheat and the cotton of 
America, 

That is what you are doing in the rest of the world. You 
are not stopping to think how you are going to get paid for 
these products. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania, with 
all of his intelligence and acumen, ought to realize that you 
can not sell the products of America unless you also buy for- 
eign products. 

That statement is echoed from one corner of this country 
to the other. It has been iterated and reiterated by some of 
the highest protectionists this country has ever known, but 
somehow or other it has not soaked into the minds of the 
American people. 

So, when the Senatof would shut out these cheap straw hats 
which the common people of this country would like to have, 
he may have been thinking of the 50 or 100 manufacturers of 
straw hats in this country, and when he did that thing he 
Was entering into a proposal to destroy the market for the 
10,000,000 people of this country who produce farm products. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator does 
not mean that the increase in duty was based on anything else 
than the difference in wage costs, does he? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not going into a discussion 
of the tariff to-day. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, apropos of that subject, I just 
want to make one comment, I happen to know that a straw- 
hat manufacturer in the city of Baltimore pays $6 a day to his 
employees against the 80 cents a day which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania spoke of. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That question of labor is an 
interesting one, one whieh I have discussed time amd again. It 
is not a question of the amount of wages you pay, but it is a 
question of the amount of product you get for the dollar which 
you invest in wages. I shall not stop to discuss that now. In 
fact, I imagine my time is nearly up. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if you want to afford 
relief to the farmers of this country you want to examine the 
farmer's costs and examine his market. The cost of transporta- 
tion in this country has greatly increased through the high pro- 
tective tariff, for nearly all the products that the railroads 
have to buy are protected. It is my humble judgment that we 
are guilty of almost a crime to the consumers of the services 
of the railroads because of the very high income taxes we 
impose upon those roads. The railroads are owned by the great 
masses of this country. They are taxed 1344 per cent on their 
net income, and that must all be paid before the limitation 

_upon the returns to the stockholders of the railroads are to be 
considered. 


Srrdane 
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These taxes are just as much one of the elements of the cost 
of transportation as any other element, and we ought to con- 
sider that. We ought to enable them to get what they buy at a 
lower figure, aml in that way we would be able to reduce 
railroad rates. 

Nobody wants to destroy the transportation systems of the 
country, but the rates are high. To my mind, on farm prod- 
ucts they are decidedly too high. Instead of putting such high 
tariffs upon the farm products, let higher tariffs be put upon 
more expensive products. 

The Congress expressed itself upon that question about two 
years ago, I think. The Tariff Commission is struggling with 
it now. Something should be done. But all along these lines 
we have to work. 

I do not want any farmer in this country to believe that when 
I vote for the passage of this bill, as I intend to do, it is with 
the idea that it is a panacea for all of his ills. I believe noth- 
ing of the kind. I think it is a mere temporary makeshift. 
But as I see the problem, the farmers are in such dire straits 
that I am willing to do what I did when I voted for the tariff 
bills—I am willing to have it tried out, because if there is any- 
thing that can be done, it should be done for the benefit of these 
producers. 

It is upon that theory that I shall act in voting for this 
measure. But I do not intend that my efforts in behalf of these 
downtrodden farmers shall then cease, and I do not believe the 
industrial interests of this country should feel that nothing more 
should be done. It is to the farmer that the credit is due for 
the upbuilding of the industries of this country. When the 
money was being borrowed to build the railroad systems the 
farmers of this country were paying the bills, and to get a mere 
glimpse as to how the. farmer has been discriminated against 
you only have to ask yourselves the question, where is the 
wealth of the United States to-day? Is it among the farmers 
of the country? 

If you want to find where the income taxes are paid, you look 
to New York, you look to Pennsylvania, you look to Ohio, and 
other industrial centers. Those centers, because they have 
been fed and clothed at cheap prices by the farmers of this 
country, and have been permitted by this Government to levy 
tribute upon the American people, have been enabled to gather 
to themselves the great untold wealth of America. When those 
industries say that nothing should be done for the farmer they 
should remember the things the farmer has done for them; they 
should understand that humanity will not recognize as an act 
of justice the biting of the hand that has been feeding them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I rise to make a brief state- 
ment on the so-called McNary-Haugen farm relief bill which 
is about to be acted on in this Chamber. Many of my able 
colleagues have preceded me and discussed thoroughly the 
various administrative and technical features of the legislation, 
and it is not necessary for me to attempt to rehash the volu- 
minous arguments, pro and con, which have been made on this 
important legislation. In standing here I am attempting to 
represent the great State of Arizona, and especially to plead 
on behalf of more than a hundred thousand Arizonians engaged 
in agricultural pursuits for the enactment of the bill. 

Our agricultural products are diversified, and some may be 
surprised to know that we carry on any extensive farming down 
our way, but nevertheless, through the good graces of our 
Government and the long years of hardship and sacrifice of our 
pioneers, we have carved out of the desert within our bounda- 
ties two of the greatest reclamation projects in the United 
States. Basically, the ills of agriculture are the same in all 
areas. The only question that we are debating is as to the cure. 
None that I know of have had the audacity to stand in this 
Chamber and say that agriculture does not need assistance and 
immediate relief. 

In the weary weeks of this discussion, Mr. President, those 
who have desired to observe the trend of things have long since 
concluded, or at least I have, that the predatory interests with 
their usual tactics have so manipulated and maneuvered things 
with a vew of killing any agricultural relief, such as the bill 
now before us, and knowing, as I do, at first hand the situation 
which confronts my friends and neighbors in Arizona, and bear- 
ing in. mind these selfish interests to which I have referred, it 
makes my blood boil to think of the adjournment of Congress 
with such an un-American situation and the fate of the farmers 
in a hopeless condition. 

Mr. President, in dealing with the various legislative prob- 
lems in the Congress I have tried to be fair with every industry 
of our country. I make particular reference at this time to the . 
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refunding of our foreign debts. I voted for all these measures 
and in doing so I appreciated that we were either in charity or 
unselfishness giving millions, even billions. in relief to our 
foreign allies of the Great War. In doing that I did not lose 
sieht of the fact that the burden of taxation was more than 
equally borne by the farmers of this country. 

I recall the weary debates on the present tariff law. I recall 
the earnest attempts I made to protect in some adequate degree 
the agricultural products of my State. I recall the generous 
attitude of the Senate, with particular reference to the amend- 
ment which I introduced and which was approved, giving pro- 
tection to the cotton industry of my State. 
lower House failed to concur in that necessary relief. 

I recall, Mr. President, at that time I called the attention of 
the Congress to the fact that in the days of the war Govern- 
ment representatives flocked to my State and urged the farmers 
to turn all their attention to the production of long-staple 
cotton, which was so necessary in the prosecution of the war. 
The farmers of my State rallied. Their alfalfa fields and flocks 
of cattle were put aside and all energies were directed to the 
raising of cotton, and thus the Government assumed a moral 
obligation. The farmers of my State were left helpless. Thou- 


sands were driven into bankruptcy and ruined, and they have | 


spent the past few years in trying to retrieve what was left. 
And that is but an evidence, Mr. President, of the farmers in 
every section of the United States. To my knowledge, during 
the five years that I have sat as a Member of this Congress, not 
a single constructive, worthy measure has been enacted to help 
the plight of these deserving men and women. On the other 
side of the picture the industrial elements and all else have been 
thoroughly assisted by our Government. I think that it is now 
about time to give the farmer some assistance. He demands 
it and he will have it whether Congress will give it to him 
now or not, 

I recall, as I stated, our generosity in the settlement of all 
these various questions, but, Mr. President, I do not recall the 
fulfillment on the part of the Government of the obligations 
which it owes to this great basic industry. 

Mr. President, I also might mention at this point the recent 
example of the selfishness of various elements which is of so 
much coacern to the farmers of my State, and that is to the 
long-and-short-haul legislation. Our request for the repeal of 
this discriminatory measure was turned down in an unmerciful 
fashion. tvery time that we have sought relief we have re- 
ceived the cold shoulder. This measure, as I understand it, has 
the backing and the approval of the great farm organizations, 
leading economists, statesmen, bankers, even our distinguished 
Vice President of the United States. 

No one can question his ability in analyzing economic ques- 
tions. We all know, for instance, that the railroads are guar- 
anteed a certain return on their investment. We all know the 
splendid condition of our industrial situation. We all know of 
the healthy finances of this country. Every industry is on its 
feet except agriculture and the livestock industry. I venture 
the assertion that the average farmer of the United States 
working from early morn until late at night, inclusive of all 
the members of his household, is not making 2 per cent on his 
investment. Agriculture is the oldest industry in existence. 
It is the most necessary. The people who make up this great 
industry are the most sturdy, the most sacrificing, the most 
worthy people of the earth. The Congress in years past has 
handed them nothing but sop. Their interests have been 
juggled and bled white by predatory wealth. They have never 
been recognized, but there is a day coming when they will 
rise in multitudes and assert themselves, and nothing will 
bring it about more quickly than such damnable methods as 
have been used to defeat farm relief in this Congress. 

As for me, so long as I have a vote I am willing to take a 
chance on any legislation which they sponsor which receives 
the stamp of approval of such men as our Vice President, 
whether we call it an experiment or not. The legal phases 
have been touched by able constitutional lawyers of this body 
who have approved those features of the bill. 

Mr. President, we have patiently listened for many weeks 
past to the debate on the various farm bills. In fact, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp is full of this discussion. Talk is cheap, 
and, of course, it is the old method used by sinister interests 
to defeat meritorious legislation, especially in the closing hours 
of a Congress. There is no use for further discussion as I 
see it. Flights of oratory never solved any problem. In fact, 
I sometimes think that we all talk when we should be work- 
ing, and that is the case at this time. 

In the name of justice, in the name of common sense, I think 
we should assume responsibility, the Government should re- 
deem the confidence of the people, and that we should pass 
this legislation. 


Unfortunately the | 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Record an editorial from the 
Chiengo Evening Post bearing on the pending legislation, which 


I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Chicago Evening Post, Friday, May 28, 1926] 
WHY FARMER BELL RESIGNED 

We had a visit from Farmer Charles C. Bell, of Boonville, Mo., 

yesterday. lle was on his way home after a trip East, and somebody, 


to whom we are grateful, suggested that he should drop in and see us 
Farmer Bell is well along in the later seventies, but you would never 
guess it if he did not 


State and, indeed, everywhere throughout 


tell you so himself, He is well known in his home 


the country where apples are 


grown and sold. He grows other things—corn among them—but 
apples are his specialty. He organized the International Apple Ship 
pers’ Association more than 30 years ago and was its first president 
He has the best-equipped, though not the biggest, apple orchard in 
Missouri. 

Ile has lived and farmed in Boonville since before the days of the 
Civil War, but he was born in Germany, where his father before him 
was born. His grandfather was a Scotsman, hailing from near Edin 
burgh Ile moved to Germany and settled in Nassau, whence later, 


following the revolution, his sons emigrated to the United States, taking 
up land at the place where the Santa Fe trail begins 
Farmer Bell's father was one of seven men in his district who voted 
for Lincoln, and Farmer Bell enlisted in the Union Army when he was 
15 years old. The Grand Army button 


He has a son who quit college 


is worn proudly in his lapel 


to enlist in the American Expeditionary 


Forces back in 1917, counting it unbecoming a Bell to wait for the 
draft. He returned from the war captain of a battery of heavy 
artillery. 

This brief sketch should establish Farmer Bell’s right to talk about 
farming and Americanism and other matters. The Governor of Mis 


souri named him a member of the Des Moines agricultural conference 
the famous Corn which backed the Haugen farm relief 
bill, with its subsidy and price-fixing features. Farmer Bell attended 
the conference, listened took part in the discussion, 
and resigned from membership. \ 

‘I resigned,” said Farmer Bell, “ because I don't in this 
price-fixing idea. I see no reason why the Government should give us 
farmers money for our surplus-any more than it should give you money 
for the papers you have left over, 

“As a farmer I have no trouble selling all my products at very fair 
prices as compared with the things I have to buy. There is plenty for 
everybody in this country if they will work to get it; but there's too 
much sport, too much football in our modern education. I can't use 
sports on my farm, but I pay good wages and give a comfortable living 
to men who know how to werk. 

“Of course, you can find farmers in the poorhouse, but it wasn’t 
the farm that sent them there. Maybe they are blaming the Govern 
ment because it didn’t spoon feed them; but they ought to be blaming 
themselves because they didn’t tend to the farming business, Most of 
them landed in the poorhouse by trying to get rich quick, speculating 
in land, or playing the bucket shops, or spending more than they made. 

“The farmer who tends to his farming business can get along. He 
has to work, but that’s what we're here for. The fact is some of them 
are jealous of the city folks; but I don't know why. I tell them, you 
go and look the city over; go and see how everybody is crowded up 
against everybody else, and you'll be glad you live on a farm. Why, 
I wouldn’t give up the pleasure of seeing my apple trees in blossom 
and hearing the bees buzzing around the bloom for all you have in 
your city. I am pretty far on the road we all travel, but I can 
out and work around among the trees, pruning them a bit, and enjoy- 
ing the beauty of. them, and come in and eat a square with a 
good appetite, and go to bed and sleep soundly, feeling I’ve done some- 
thing worth while. At least, there'll be more apples for foiks who 
like ‘em. 

“And let me tell you, the more apples I can grow the happier I am. 
I have no use for the ideas your Governor Lowden handed out 
at Des Moines. Why, he said: ‘ You farmers when there is a drought 
ought to pray the Lord not to send any rain. Rain means bigger 
crops and smaller prices and more work for you. Drought means 
smaller crops, bigger prices, and less work.’ No, sir; that’s a poor 
philosophy. It doesn’t think about the other fellow. I'd sooner have 
a big crop—bigger the better—even if it means I must sell my apples 
for less than half what a short crop would bring me. I have the satis- 
faction of knowing that many a child can eat apples when plentiful 
and cheap who would have to go without them if the price was high. 

“This calamity howling disgusts me. There never was a country 
and never was a time so good to live in as here and now. Yes, sir; 
I grow corn and I feed hogs, and I can get 1544 cents on the hoof for 
them, when I’ve seen the time that they brought only 4 cents dressed. 
Many’s the dozen of eggs I've sold for 5 cents, and now I get 30; 
many’s a pound of butter I've sold for 10 cents, and now I get four 
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times that price. In my boyhood days farm-loan money cost 10 per 
cent; now it costs 6 per cent, My voice isn’t joining in any calamity 
chorus, F 

“All I ask the Government to do, State and National, is to give us 


more good roads, bridges, and cheap waterway transportation, and 
maybe a little lower rate of interest through the Federal farm-loan 
bank I don’t want any subsidies or price-fixing schemes. Why, I’ve 


heen entitled to a pension for over 40 years and I’ve never drawn a 


cent of It Father said to me: ‘I’m proud of you because you enlisted 


in the Army when you were 15; but never let the name of Bell go on 
a pension roll unless you actually need it... I've managed to do with 
out it I guess living a farmer's life in the open air has helped me 


keep my health and do my 
father if I'd quit the 
“What this c 


own capacity and lean less on the 


work. I might have had to 
farm and moved into one of your cities. 
that folks should rely 
Government, 


more on their 
Seems to me folks are 
of work and want to be taken care of. You newspaper 
more about independence and enterprise and self- 


intry needs i 


getting afraid 
writers ought to say 
respecting labor; 


then the politicians could tend to their business and 


nobody would listen to them when they come around spreading dis- 
content. Most of this fuss is made by politicians stirring up the 
farmers, If they'd ‘eave the farmer alone, he could take care of 


himself,” 

Farmer Bell said he must be moving along. As the slim, erect, white- 
haired figure vanished through the editorial door we thought: “ There 
goes the spirit that made America—and we must not let it go!” 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. WATSON. Pending the motion, [ understand that we 
ure to resume legislative session after the conclusion of exec- 
utive business? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is my understanding. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After two hours spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whigh was referred the bill (IL. R. 11616) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
yvorks on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1145) 
thereon, 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
Troon to-morrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
June 24, 1926, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate June 23, 1926 
Unirep STates TARIFF COMMISSION 
New York, for the term expiring 


MEMBERS OF THE 
Sherman J. Lowell, of 
September 7, 1928. 
Edgar Bernard 
September 7, 1932. 


Brossard, of Utah, for the term expiring 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Anthony Czarnecki, of Chicago, I11., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No, 39, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Ill., in place of Clarence F. Buck, resigned. 

APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE 

William H. Cruden, of Chicago, Il, to be appraiser of mer- 
chandise in customs collection district No, 89, with headquarters 
at Chicago, IL, in place of Joseph Carolan. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE 

William Ashley, of Idaho, to be register of the land office 
at Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. Reappointment. Term expires July 
31, 1926. ; 


John Widlon, of South Dakota, to be register of the land 
office at Pierre, S. Dak. Reappointment. Term expires July 


81, 1926. 

Edwin RB. 
office at Montgomery, Ala. 
81, 1926. 


Winters, of Alabama, to be register of the land 
Reappointment. Term expires July 


PROMOTICNS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Thomas G. Peyton to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 18th day of March, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1926. 

Armit C. Thomas. Philip C. Morgan. 

Romeo J. Jondrenu, Homer H. H. Harrison, 


disappoint | 
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Julius C. Delpino. 


Arthur S. Billings. 
Herbert C. Behner. 


Richard F. Whitehead. 
| William 8. Grooch, 
William N. Crofford, jr. 
Dolph C. Allen. 

Samuel E. Kenney. 
Castle J. Voris. 
William H. Healey. 





Franklin B. Kohrs. 
Wendell G. Switzer. 
Bern Anderson. 

Arthur DeL. Ayrault, jr. 


Frank T. Ward, jr. 
Laurence E. Hurd. 
Kenneth D. McCracken. 
William H. Reddington. 
William V. O'Regan, 
William B, Ammon. 
Roland N. Smoot. 
Morris Smellow. 
Joseph T. Sheehan. 
Harry T. Chase. 

Harold D. Krick. 
Church A. Chappell. 
Gordon J, Crosby. 
Daniel F, J. Shea. 
Charles T. Coe. 

Paul F. Dugan. 

Aaron P. Storrs, 34d. 
Thomas L. Turner. 





William K. Mendenhall, jr. 


John C. Goodnough. 
Fred W. Walton. 
Harry D. Felt. 
Herbert M. Wescoat. 
Francis M. Hughes. 
Charles R, Ensey, jr. 
Stanley Leith. 

Robert A. Cook. 

John W, King, 3d. 
Edward ©. Loughead. 
Thomas C. Evans. 
Albert C. Murdaugh. 
John G. Crommelin, jr. 
Charles J. Nager. 
William P. E. Wadbrook, 
Alfred C, Olney, jr. 
Harry H. Keith. 
Richard Night. 
Edward 8S. Pearce. 
Harold N. Williams. 
Robert L. Dennison. 
Stanhope C, Ring. 
Claude H. Bennett, jr. 
Louis H. Brendel. 
Frank H. Bond. 


Alexander 8S. Wotherspoon. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Dennis B. Boykin to be a lientenant 
| in the Navy from the 1st day of February, 1925. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Daniel F. Worth, jr., to be a lieutenant 
| in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Thomas T. Craven to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 27th day of November, 1925. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieuten- 
ants in the Navy from the 1st day of March, 1926: 


.J UNE 


Nathaniel M. Pigman, 
Joohn H. Campman. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Frank A. Davis to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 1lith day of March, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenants 
tenants in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1926: 


(junior grade) to be lieu- 


Arthur F. Blasiar. 
Adolph H. Bamberger. 
Vincent W. Grady. 
Roy 8S. Knox. 

Satolli W. Hanns. 
Joseph G. Pomeroy. 
Phil L. Haynes. 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1926: 


Jesse H. Carter. 
Edward J. Milner. 
Harold L. Meadow. 


Ensign Gus R. Berner, jr., to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1925. 

The following named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy, from the 8th day of June, 1926: 


William L. Hoffheins, jr. 
Kenneth D. Ringle. 
James H. Willett. 
Thomas B, Birtley, jr. 
tdwin R. Peck. 
Samuel G. Fuqua. 
William R. Thayer. 
William T. Pearce. 
Edwin R. Peck. 

Curtis S. Smiley. 
Josephus A. Briggs. 
James E. Fuller. 
William M. Haynesworth, jr. 
Joseph J, Rooney. 
Philip H. Ryan. 

Joseph L. Schwaninger. 
John V. Peterson. 
Richard P. McDonough. 
William H. Hamilton. 
Murr E. Arnold. 
William P. Burford. 
George W. Lehman, 
Joseph H. Foley. 
Frauk W. Parsons. 
James R. Fell. 

Ralph B. McRight. 
Edward 8S. Mulheron. 
Richard M. Oliver. 
Harold H. Connelley. 
Albin R. Sodergren. 
Charles R. Pickell. 
Louis N. Miller. 
Marion J. Duncan. 
John L. Brown. 

Alvin D. Chandler. 
William D. Anderson. 
Matthias M. Marple, jr. 
Philip R. Coffin. 
Donald Weller. 

Marvin P. Kingsley. 
Dominic J. Tortorich, jr. 
John D. Shaw. 

Zeus Souceck. 

John P. B. Barrett. 


The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, from the 5th day of June, 1926: 


Frederick W. Pennoyer, jr. 


Melville W. Powers. 
Charles F, Osborn. 


Claude O. Kell, 
Howard L. Vickery. 
Glenn H. Easton, 
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The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 3d day of June, 1926: 

Claude W. Haman. 

Roy B. Stratton. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


William C. Douglas, Red Bluff. 
IOWA 
Dell Johnson, Sidney. 
Helene F. Brinck, West Point. 
KANSAS 
Robert C. Caldwell, Topeka. 
MARYLAND 
Edward M. Tenney, Hagerstown. 
MICHIGAN 
Frank O. Parker, Aima. 
Gordon L. Anderson, Armada, 
Albert W. Lee, Britton. 
NEW JERSEY 
Ross E. Mattis, Riverton. 
OKLAHOMA 
Earl T. Hull, Fargo. 


WISCONSIN 
William H. Zuechlke, Appleton. 
Lloyd A. Hendrickson, Blanchardville. 
Charles V. Walker, Bruce. 
George S. Eklund, Gillett. 
Emil H. Lang, Gleason. 
Peter O. Virum, Junction City. 
Harry V. Holden, Orfordville. 
Lewis W. Cattanach, Owen. 
James Kelly, Ridgeway. 


Louis Baumgartner, St. Nazianz. 
Mand E. Johnston, Spencer. 


Ellen E. Hamberg. Winegar. 
Aaron R. White, Wonewoc. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WepneEspay, June 23, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

Enable us, our Father in heayen, to reach out past the things 
we can pot understand to the God we trust. Arouse us to a 
freer and fuller, nobler and more loving devotion to Thee, for 
our times are in Thy hands. We thank Thee that we are 
passing under the hand of a miracle-working God. 
the significance of the opportunities of life. Direct us to 
serve the people. Let wealth bring ease to the poor. May the 
learned lift up the lowly and the strong stoop to the needs of 
the weak. 
seen, light the flame of divine love upoif the altars of our 
hearts. Waken ip us the songs of praise and gratitude and 
manifest Thyself to those who find life a hardship and a difli- 
culty. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its Clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendments 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 10363. An act to reinstate William R. F. Bleakney in 
West Point Military Academy; 

H, R. 10980. An act to authorize leasing for the production of 
oil and gas certain public lands in Carbon County, Wyo. ; 

H. R. 11802. An act to authorize the transfer to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Botanic Garden of a certain portion 
of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery; and 

H. R.12207. An act authorizing an appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of an appropriate tablet or marker at Provi- 
dence, R. 1., to commemorate the landing of Roger Williams in 
the State of Rhode Island. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills and 
joint resolution of the following title: 
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S.7. An act to reimburse the Truckee-Carson Irrigation dis- 


| trict, State of Nevada, for certain expenditures for the opera- 


tion and maintenance of drains for lands within the Paiute In- 
dian Reservation, Nev.; 5 
S. 1821. An act authorizing joint investigations by the United 


| States Geological Survey and the Bureau of Soils, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, to determine the 
location and extent of potash deposits or occurrence in the 
United States and improved methods of recovering potash 


| 


| the 


therefrom ; 

S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to employ engineers for consultation in connection 
with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes; and 

S. 4482. An act to increase the limit of of submarine 
tender No. 3 and to authorize repairs and alterations to the 
U. S. S. S-48. 


cost 


The message also 
report 


announced that the Senate had agreed to 
of the committee of conference on the disagre 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 


ihe 


| the bill (TI. R. 10827) to provide more effectively for the na 


tional defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes. 
The message also announced that the Senate had 


passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 


H. R. 5353. An act to amend the act of Congress approved 
Mareh 4, 1918 (37 Stat. L. p. S76); 

If. R. 9655. An act for the relief of Edward L. Duggan: 

H. R. 10227. An act for the relief of Charles W. Reed: and 


Ii. R. 10807. An act to provide for payment of the amount of 
a war-risk insurance policy to the beneficiaries designated by 
Lieut. Lewis Wesley Kitchens, deceased. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en 


| rolled bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, when 


the Speaker signed the same: 

S.183. An act to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, 
otherwise, additional land for a driveway to the post-office 
building at Bristol, R. I., and to construct said driveway, and 
for certain improvements and repairs to the post-office building 


or 


| at Bristol, R. L.; 


S. 2005. An act for the enlargement of the Capitol grounds; 

S$. 3012. An act to change the name of “the trustees of St 
Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum” and amend the act incorpo- 
rating the same; 

8.3028. An act to divide the 
lina into four divisions and 


eastern district of South Caro- 
the western district into five 


| divisions ; 


S$. 3545. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compeusation tor employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in amendment 


| thereof; 


Teach us | 


Deeper than we have known, clearer than we have | 


S.3978. An act to authorize credit upon the construction 
charges of certain water-right applicants and purchasers on 
the Yuma and Yuma Mesa auxiliary reclamation projects, and 
for other purposes ; 

S. 4138. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Department of Georgia to construct a bridge across 
the St. Marys River; 

S$. 4221. An act authorizing the construction by the Secretary 
of Commerce of a power-plant building on the present site of 
the Bureau of Standards in the District of Columbia ; 

S. 4267. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Pend d’Oreille 
River, at or near the Newport-Priest River road crossing, 
Washington and Idaho; 

S. 4293. An act granting the consent of Congress to the cities 
of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, lowa, or either of them, 
to construct a bridge across the Missouri River ; 

$.1119. An act to transfer jurisdiction over United States 
reservation No. 248 from the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia ; 

S.7. An act to authorize the cancellation and remittance of 
construction assessments against allotted Paiute Indian lands 
irrigated under the Newlands reclamation project in the State 
of Nevada and to reimburse the Truckee-Carson irrigation dis- 
trict for certain expenditures for the operation and maintenance 
of drains for said lands; 

S. 1821. An act authorizing investigations by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly to deter- 
mine the location, extent, and mode of occurrence of potash 
deposits in the United States, and to conduct laboratory tests; 
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S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to employ engineers for consultation in connection 
with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes ; 

Il. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution to secure a replica of the Hou- 
don bust of Washington for lodgment in the Pan American 
Building ; 

H.R. 10980. An act to authorize leasing, for the production 
of oil and gas, certain public lands in Carbon County, Wyo. ; 

H. R. 12207. An act authorizing an appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of an appropriate tablet or marker at Provi- 
dence, R. 1., to commemorate the landing of Roger Williams in 
the State of Rhode Island ; 

Hi. R. 11802. An act to authorize the transfer to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Botanic Garden of a certain portion 
of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery; and 

H. R. 10868. An act to reinstate William R. F. Bleakney in 
West Point Military Academy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, day before yesterday I secured 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks on a bill we then had 
before the House. I found, when I was ready to put my re- 
marks in the Recorp, that I had two short clippings which I 
thought, perhaps, were not covered by my consent request. I 
ask unanimous consent to include them in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SUBMARINE TENDER “ NO. 8” AND UV. 8. 8. “ 8-48” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table a bill which has just been re- 
ported from the Senate, Senate bill 4482, and pass the same. I 
will then move to lay a similar House bill on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate 
bill 4482 and consider the same. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the tile of the bill, as follows: 

An act (S, 4482) to increase the limit of cost of submarine tender 
No. 8, and to authorize repairs and alterations to the U. 8. 5. S-48. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, hus the House bill passed the House or has it simply 
been favorably reported? 

Mr. BUTLER. It was unanimously reported by the Naval 
Affairs Committee, and I was instructed to join with my col- 
league, Mr. Vinson of Georgia, in pressing the bill to a con- 
clusion. The Senate has passed an exactly similar bill, and it 
is an urgent one. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it a Union Calendar bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; it is on the Union Calendar and has 
been there for several days. The Senate passed a similar bill 
yesterday. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. How much additional is carried in 
the bill? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman from 
Texas that this ship is being built in the navy yard at Puget 
Sound. It is one of the 1916 ships that was laid down in 1917, 
and they ask about $200,000 to finish the ship. As I say, this 
is being built in a Government navy yard, and if it were being 
built under private contract, of course, Congress would not have 
to appropriate this additional $200,000. 

The other item in the bill is for reconditioning submarine 
S-}8, which recently went on the rocks off the New England 
coast. It requires $1,080,000 to recondition that submarine. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why not construct a new one? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. A new one would cost about 
$12,000,000, and we believe it is economy to repair this ship, 
which, as I say, went on the rocks off the coast of New Eng- 
land, and put it back in condition; otherwise it will go to the 
scrap heap and be sold as junk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the limit of cost of submarine tender No. 8, 
heretofore authorized, is increased from $4,800,000 to $5,000,000, and 
repairs and alterations to the U. 8. 8S. S—j8 are hereby authorized to 
cost not to exceed $1,080,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


TREASURY SURPLUS 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Record two newspaper articles bearing upon a 
bill which I am introducing to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
two newspaper articles relative to a bill he is introducing 
to-day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my-remarks in the Recorp, I include the following articles. 

The author of these two very instructive and illuminating 
articles is a student of public finance who has been delving 
into the financial statistics of the Treasury operations. His 
articles contain much valuable information and many shrewd 
and pertinent observations: 


{From Rochester Democrat and Chronicle and Rochester lIerald, pub 
lished June 21, 1926] 
f1oLDs POTENTIAL SurPLUS JustTirms New Tax SLASH—LARGE Excess 
Tuts YeaR WILL Be AUGMENTED NEXT YEAR BY $350,000,000 ‘To 
$450,000,000 
By William P. Helm, jr. 
(Copyrighted, 1926, Article I) 

WASHINGTON, June 20.—-Immediate reduction in the Federal in- 
come tax appears warranted in the light of returns to the Treasury 
within the past six weeks. These returns indicate that when the 
current fiscal year closes nine days hence the Government at Wash- 
ington will have collected during the 12 months more than $2,000,- 
000,000 in income taxes, the greatest revenue of its kind since 1925. 

They presage as well the collection of from $1,900,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000 in income taxes at the present rates during the coming fiscal 
year, barring a sharp, sudden, and unexpected decline in the volume of 
American business, which is now running at full tide. 

They forecast, in addition, a surplus in the Treasury at the close 
of the coming fiscal year—again barring a business slump and assum- 
ing that the short session of Congress practices the same sort of 
economy that has thus far distinguished the administration of Tresi- 
dent Coolidge—of from $350,000,000 to $450,000,000, which would be 
available for the further reduction of taxes. 

The revised returns, which inclvde the full statements of taxable 
earnings filed under the new law May 15 by thousands of heavy tax- 
payers, indicate further that the Treasury will take in during the 
single month of June more than $700,000,000—a figure unmatched in 
recent years, 

On June receipts and expenditures alone, according to present indi- 
cations, the Government will have a surplus amounting to not less 
than $350,000,000, swelling the current year’s surplus to considerably 
more than $400,000,000. Out of that surplus, actual and prospective 
during the coming nine days, Secretary Mellon has been able to retire 
in full Treasury notes amounting to more than $383,000,000 without 
diminishing, because of such retirement, the balance in the general fund 
of the Treasury by so much as a single dollar. 

Adjourning politics and discussing the cold figures, it would seem, 
on the face of this unexpectedly prosperous showing, that Congress 
would be justified in reducing taxes again within the present year. 

Here are possible dispositions that could be made by Congress in 
reducing taxes with a surplus of $350,000,000 available in 1927: 

Congress could remit 10 to 20 per cent of the amounts due on the 
September and Decemher installments of the 1925 income taxes. 

Individual income taxes for 1925 could be cut one-third or more. 

Corporation taxes for 1926 could be cut from the present rate of 
1314 per cent to 10 per cent, 

Any one of these three methods would be justified by a $350,000,000 
surplus. 

DRIVE FOR SLASH BEGUN 


This situation is well known to leading business interests of the 
country and a movement looking to tax reduction in 1926 is now well 
under way. It was inaugurated more than two months ago and is 
gaining headway as the volume of tax receipts mounts at Washington. 

Until the Government closes its books for the fiscal year, somewhat 
more than two weeks hence, a precise estimate of what may be expected 
in revenue from the income tax during the coming fiscal year of 1927 
can not be made. When the books are closed, however, the Treasury 
experts can determine with almost uncanny accuracy what income-tax 
collections will amount to during the remainder of the calendar year. 

Experience has shown over a considerable period of time that income- 
tax collections from March to June, inclusive, consticute between 55 and 
60 per cent of the total for the year. Those percentages are well estab- 
lished. They have worked accurately in the past and have been used 
at the Treasury in computing future yields. 

With those percentages in mind an examination of the revenues in 
March shows the total to have been $504,000,000 from income taxes. 
Indications are that this sum will be exceeded by the June payments, 
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as Secretary Mellon, has been advised that the preliminary estimates of 
the amount due the Government, filed under the new law in March, 
heave fallen short of the actual swings, as disclosed by the full returns 
filed May 15. 
clude the shortages thus developed in March, 
PREDICTION MAKES GOOD 


It was with this rosy prospect in mind that Secretary Mellon an 

sunced his intention of retiring the $333,700,000 in Treasury notes 
maturing June 15 in full out of the current year’s surplus. Secretary 
Mellon’s announcement, by a eoincidence, was made almost at the 

coment when administration leaders on Capitol Hill were decrying the 
likelihood of a $250,000,000 surplus this year, forecast three weeks ago 
by this correspondent, 

Should Secretary Mellon's advance information be sustained, the Govy- 
ernment may anticipate the collection of from $504,000,000 to possibly 
$525,000,000 via the income-tax channel this month. This, added to 
March collections, would place the total for the two months at from 
$1,008,000,000 to $1,029,000,000. 
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The June payments, now being counted, will have to in- | 


Considering, as well, April and May collections of income tax and | 


applying the established 55 to 60 per cent ruie, the Government may 
reasonably expect to collect from $900,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 in in- 
come taxes, including back taxes, between July and December next, both 
inclusive. This is more than the sum anticipated by Treasury experts 
under the old high rates when the Budget for 1927 was sent to Con- 
cress by President Coolidge last December. 

That estimate contemplated collection of $1,880,000,000 in income 
taxes under the 1924 rates. Under the lower 1926 rates there is fair 
prospect that, 
take in $2,000,000,000 during the fiscal year 1927, beginning July 1 next. 

NEAT SURPLUS POSSIBLE 

Even so, under the old tax rates the Treasury experts anticipated a 
surplus of $330,000,000 for 1927. If the $120,000,000 additional were 
taken in under the new rates, the surplus obviously would be increased 
y that amount, or to $450,000,000, assuming, of course, that Congress 
continues to practice economy. 


notwithstanding the recent cut, the Government will | 


The necessity for economy will be stressed by President Coolidge, in | 


all likelihood, in his address this weck before the business organization 

of government. The President, as a conservative, is guided, of course, 

by the ultraconservative figures of the Treasury’s experts. For four 
years, however, these experts have been underestimating Government 
revenues at the average rate of more than $400,000,000 a year. 

They have undoubtedly underestimated the Government's revenues 
for the coming fiscal year. Either that or there has been a complete 
change of policy—the policy which has been so fruitful in holding down 
expenditures and creating large surpluses. With that policy few if 
any students of government finance have quarreled. Its wisdom has 
been demonstrated time and again. But regardless of its wisdom, the 
record stands with an average underestimate exceeding $400,000,000 
annually, 

[From New York Evening World, June 22, 1926] 

Way INpustTrips DEMAND Tax CuT—POINT TO GROWING TREASURY 
SURPLUS AS REASON FOR DROPPING CORPORATION Levy FROM 1314 
TO 10 Per CeENT—AND THEY WANT IT TO APPLY ON THIS YEAR’S 
Bustnpess—See Berrer Bustnpss—CALL RELIEF A “ RIGHT” 

[Mr. Helm is a Treasury expert whose predictions of Treasury sur- 
plus have been confirmed in many instances. He has written a series 
of articles showing conditions which seemingly justify tax reductions. 
Below is his second article.] 


By William P. Helm, jr. 


The largest industrial interests in the United States are moving 
now and have been moving for the past two and one-half months to 
obtain an income tax reduction at the December, 1926, session of 
Congress. They are familiar with the possibilities for tax reduction 
and believe that the growing surplus should be devoted at once to tax 
relief rather than to further heavy public debt retirements. 

What they want is a cut to 10 per cent in the corporation tax 
rate—at present 13} per cent—and they want it on 1926 business. 
The statement of the Treasury's condition at the present time and 
the prospective surplus for the coming fiscal year entitle them to a 
further tax cut, in the language of the leader of the movement, on 
the ground that “relief from an undue tax burden is not a privilege 
but a right.” 

This movement originated April 7 last with the National Association 
of Manufacturers in a call for the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the simplification and clarification of the present tax law and 
“further relief from the present rate.” The call was addressed to 
about 15 of the leading organizations of producers and manufacturers 
In the country. A meeting was held April 27 at Washington, over 
which James A, Emery, general counsel of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, presided. 
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THE WORKING COMMITTER 


At that meeting there was appointed a committee of seven persons, 
representing the manufacturing, mining, lumber, petroleum, cotton 
manufacturing, boot and shoe, and automobile industries of the « 
as &@ working committee on tax cooperation. While the committee was 
primarily to assist the newly created Joint Congressional Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation in obtaining the industries’ views as to 
simplifying and clarifying the present tax law, the whole question of 
another tax reduction was not overlooked. 


untry, 


The industrial committee of seven consists of W. S. Bennett, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; McKinley W. Kriegh, of 
the American Mining Fayette B. Dow, of the National 
Petroleum Assoclation; J. C. Peacock, of the American Cotton Manu 
facturers’ Association; R. P, Hazard, of the National Boot and 8! 
Manufacturers’ Association; H,. H. Rice, of the National Autombile 
Chamber of Commerce; and James A. Emery, of the National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers, chairman, Nathan B. Williams, of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is secretary. 


Congress ; 


The next development was an invitation, addressed by Mr. Williams 
to officials of 143 trade associations, representing many varied indus 
tries, for their views as to the proper action and procedure in accom 
plishing the purposes for which the committee was created. 
to this invitation are still being received, 
from Washington. 


Replies 


It was mailed on May 28 


In the meantime the spectacular rise in governmental revenues and 
the growing Treasury surplus, coupled with Mr. Mellon's retirement, 
out of current funds, of $333,700,000 in Treasury notes, focused the 
committee’s attention sharply on the possibilities for further immediate 
tax reduction. This was reflected in a letter addressed June 9 to mem- 
bers of the committee by Mr. Emery, reading as follows: 

“I beg to direct your attention to significant developments in the tax 
situation. It is not only apparent that the Federal Government will 
close the fiscal year June 30, 1926, with a surplus of not less than 
$350,000,000, but it is equally probable that the fiscal year 1927 will 
show, if anything, a larger surplus. 

“ Reduced rates on individual income and surtax have fully justified 
The Secretary 
of the Treasury confirms the estimate of present surplus by announcing 
his intention of immediately retiring $335,000,000 in Treasury notes 
out of current funds, and presumably without lessening the balance in 
the general fund. 

“The Treasury experts have always computed future yields upon 
spring and sunrmer income-tax collections. Since the March collec 
tions totaled slightly more than $500,000,000, and the June collections 
are conservatively assured of exceeding this amount, the surplus for 
1927 is fairly well indicated unless we either meet with an unantict- 
pated business decline or an abandonment of the present policy of 
Federal economy. Neither contingency is probable. 

“In the light of these facts we venture to urge the advisability of 
directing the attention of Congress through its joint tax committee, 
to the practical possibility of further tax relief. 
could well grant immediate corporate relief. 


The December session 


“CALLS RATE DISCRIMINATION 


“The corporation as a form of business suffers discrimination in rate 
and administration in comparison with the partnership and the indi 
vidual. The corporate rate, unchanged since the war, was increased 
by the revenue act of 1926 to a maximum of 13% per cent for 1927. 
This upon the theory that the abolition of the capital-stock tax would 
cause a loss of $90,000,000 per year in revenue. 

“It must be evident from the prospective minimum Treasury surplus 
in sight that not only no increase in rate is necessary to provide reve- 
nue, but a reasonable application of the surplus in being, which in all 
likelihood will continue to grow, would justify a corporate rate for the 
ealendar year 1926 of not more than 10 per cent, effective on 1926 
business. 

“It is to be remembered that the right to tax is the right to take and 
retain only that which is necessary for the support of Government. 
The relief of the citizens from an undue tax burden is not a privilege 
but a right. A continuing surplus of revenue justifies a steady demand 
for relief until revenue is reduced to the reasonable requirements of 
Government. 

“I therefore request that the representatives of the various national 
industrial associations comprising the committee on tax cooperation 
will immediately signify their approval or disapproval of presentation 
to the next session of Congress and to the congressional joint com- 
mittee on internal-revenue taxation, as opportunity affords, of a re- 
quest for corporate-tax relief for 1927.” (Copyright, 1926.) 


THE DEOLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on American independence 
in connection with the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
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The SPEAKER. 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on American 
independence. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, :nd having in mind that this is the 
sesquicentennial celebration of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence and that many communities throughout our 
country will on July 4 have celebrations, among them one at 
Jusonville, Ind., in my district, at which I have been invited 
to address them on the subject of American Independence. 
In that connection, I therefore place my observations in the 
Recorp: 

American independence is one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of civil government and probably as a model to other 
peoples is our country’s greatest contribution to human prog- 
re Our independence goes back in history into England 
long before the duys of Magna Charta; was in evidence in our 
colonial legislatures, contiruing through the Continental Con- 
gress, and finally reaching a rich fruition in the 
tional Convention of 178% 

The Second Continental Congress, composed of 56 Delegates 
selected by the Colonies, assembled in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, on May 10, 1776. The time was ripe and the senti- 
ment was crystallizing for us to throw off the yoke of foreign 
domination and establish our own independence. Already Lex- 


Constitu- . 
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The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- | tive the principles of the declaration. 


| ernment. 


»)9 


JUNE 23 
To-day these great twin 
charters of our democracy are preserved and enshrined t) 
gether. In the Congressional Library the original copies of 
these two sacred documents are encased under glass and open 
for your inspection. Over them a policeman stands constant); 
to protect. They are preserved as the precious evidences of 
American ideals and traditions, 

The Constitution proceeds on the Jeffersonian theory that al! 
sovereignty of government belongs to the people. For centuries 
previous to the colonization of America, sovereignty, that ulti 
mate authority which regulates human conduct, was claimed 
and administered by the monarch. In England limitations, 
were placed upon the King, and Parliament was endowed with 
certain legislative powers, It was America’s sublime achiey: 
ment to rescue the whole field of sovereignty and restore its 
dominion to the people. This is the new dispensation of goy 
It is America’s great discovery and her greatest 


| contribution to the science of civil government. 


ington and Bunker Hill had been fought, and as Patrick Henry | 


had so eloquently declared to his Virginia colleagues: 
North 
field, 


There comes 


from 
in the 


down the clash of resounding arms. 


brethren are already Why stand we here idle? Is life 


so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Almighty God forbid. I know not what course others 
may take; but as for me, give me liberty or give me death. 


The patriotic passion of Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
and others fired a flame in Virginia, as did that of Samuel 
Adams and others in the North. Virginia’s delegation was in- 
structed to stand for independence, and Richard Henry Lee 
offered the resolution, which John and Samuel Adams and 
others heartily supported. 


ferred it to a committee of five to draw up a formal dec- 
laration. Jefferson desired that Adams write the declaration, 
but Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and Livingstone, of the com- 


mittee, all agreed that Jefferson, because of his learning and 
literary ability, should be the author. It was a wise selection, 
as Jefferson was probably the best-educated man of his day. 
Out of a soul that loved democracy, and inspired by his violin, 
which he played at intervals while writing, there came forth 
this masterpiece of democratic government. It is the world’s 
greatest pronouncement of human liberty based upon popular 
sovereignty. It is the very highest essence of the Jeffersonian 
doctrine that governments exist for the benefit of the governed. 
It asserts the equality of men. 

This declaration was adopted July 4, 1776, signed by the 
Members of the Congress, with John Hancock, the President, 
siguing in such bold hand that King George III might read 
without spectacles. Some one cautiously remarked that they 
must all hang together in this venture, and Franklin, with his 
usual wit, added: “ Yes; hang together or we shall all hang 
separately.” Then the old liberty bell rang out the glad news, 
which completed the prophecy of the motto graven on its side, 
taken from Leviticus, chapter xxv, verse 10; 

Proclaim liberty throughout ali the land unto the inhabitants thereof. 


In every city and hamlet, in town halls and churches, the 
declaration was read. Washington proclaimed its inspiring 
passages to the Continental Army, and the people became fanati- 
cally enthused for the cause of liberty. It mounted to a tidal 
wave of patriotic passion, sweeping all before it, and resulted 
in victory to the cause of the Revolution. 

In the preamble of this declaration is expressed with clarity 
and force man’s relationship to government. It is the ulti- 
matum of freemen to monarchy. It challenged the ancient 
creed that human rights descend from some exalted prince and 
substituted a new doctrine that— 


Men are created equal, and that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
Our Revolutionary fathers defied the autocrat, and with 


mutual pledges of their “lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor” they fer themselves and their posterity staked all for 
the cause of American independence. This is the heritage they 
bequeathed to us. We do well to honor them and hold sacred 
the product of their hands. 

To fully appreciate American independence we must study 
the Constitution of the United States as the basic and funda- 
mental scheme of government that carries out and makes effee- 


Our | 


On June 11, 1776, the Congress re- plan. 


Another American innovation in government is the arrange. 
ment under the Constitution called dual sovereignty. The 
States succeeded the Colonies and were in existence when the 
Constitution was adopted. The Confederacy had proved a 
failure. It was a time for action if credit was to be preserved, 
war debts paid, commerce regulated, a common defense main 
tained, and foreign relations established. So the framers of our 
Constitution preserved the States and created a Nation. Here 
we hnve two sovereigntics coexistant over the same territory 
with the same citizenship. 

Never before was such an arrangement attempted. Always 
before national sovereignty was cousidered supreme, but now 
we have a Federal Government with only limited and dele- 
gated authority. The residuary powers are reserved to the 
States and the people. We have worked out the twilight zones 
of action between States and Nation, and each operates under 
the Constitution within its limitations, each with due respec! 
for the other's sovereigniy. I am aware of the two schools of 
political thought sometimes designated as the “Strong cen- 
tralized government plan” and the other the “State rights 
There has been a recent drift toward the Hamiltonian 
theory of centralization. This seems almost inevitable with 
the increase of population, the obliteration of State lines in 
transportation, and the nationalization of industry and _ busi- 
ness. This developmeut has its dangers in drifting toward 
tyranny and irresponsibility of bureaucracy. The expense, the 
inefficiency, the corruption, the favoritism, and the arrogant 
disregard of the rights of the citizen growing out of this pres- 
ent increasing army of Federal officers and agents, are condi- 
tions to be pondered. However, the need of legislative action to 
meet new conditions, which is so often ignored and neglected 
by the States, in fields in which they should act, now often 
forces the body politic to seek redress in the councils of the 
Nation. If States expect to retain their sovereignty they must 
exercise it for the preservation of the life, liberty, and happi- 
ness of the people. 

I still cling to the belief of Jefferson that governments exist 
for. the protection of the people. Governments are the serv- 
ants of the people. Academic theory must not block govern- 
ments’ service to the people, In those fields being administered 
by the States and where the subject matter is local, it is a 
vicious policy to transfer control to the Federal Government. 
In those matters pertaining to general welfare, and which cau 
best be administered by the National Government, and espe- 
cially where relief is needed, and the States have refused or 
neglected to act, I am in favor of the Federal Government 
being given constitutional authority to act. 

It becomes a question as to which sovereignty can the better 
and more economically serve. We have no favoritism as be- 
tween States and Nation, but will extend priority to that 
sovereignty which can best serve the people. There must be 
no division in our loyalty, but with one flag and one Constitu- 
tion there shall be no sections, no prejudice, no cleavage, but, 
rather, let us be united under one name, which shall embrace 
all—the name American. 

The framers of the Constitution kept constantly in mind a 
government that should serve but not oppress the people. They 
builded a Government based upon a separation of powers. 
They decreed that no man or set of men should enact the law, 
set in judgment upon its violation, and also punish the violator. 
First, then, they created the three departments, so that each 
should be a check and balance upon the others, Then they 
established another innovation in the making of the court, the 
voice of the Constitution, the agency of last resort. Judicial 
supremacy in the Constitution is a preeminent achievement. 
It is a safeguard of the rights of the citizen. If any law is 
enacted, or any officer assumes to act contrary to the Consti- 
tution, a citizen can enter the courts as a litigant against his 
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Government and restrain any such unwarranted action. So 
the Supreme Court is the chart and compass of the ship of state 
and has guided her safely through waves and storms. May 

. court continue to shine undimmed as a lighthouse to keep 
ur Nation off the rocks of anarchy and tyranny. 


rhe Constitution proceeds on the theory that all sovereignty | 
resides with the people and that the Federal Government his 


onlv such grants as are specifically given. The States have 
authority except where forbidden in Federal or State Consti- 
tutions. There is a field of action, however, in which no gov- 
ernment shall trespass against the inherent rights of the people. 
The denial of governmental action in these particulars is 
vered by the first 10 amendments, which is called the 
Rights. George Mason is generally accredited with being 
the father of these reservations. However, Jefferson, coop- 
erating with Madison, urged their adoption in Virginia, along 
with the ratification of the original articles This nonsurren- 
r of sovereignty is a crowning virtue of the Constitution. It 
preserves inviolate certain alienable privileges that are above 
eovernmental control. Freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
right of assembly, trial! by jury, writ of habeas corpus, free- 
m from unlawful searches, seizures, and military arrogance. 
\ll of these are the ancient common-law demands of English- 
and against which the Government shall not intrude. 
is feature of our Constitution heralds to the world the truth 
that government is the servant of the people and not the 
master, 
One of the great precautions and outstarding provisions of 
e Constitution is the ultimate control of government by the 
suffrage of the people. 
of the whole scheme. The selection of the representatives and 
flicers of government remair. with the voter. Thus the ballot 
box is the vehicle of government. Responsive government 
herefore depends upon a responsive citizenship. If we would 
have good laws and better administration, it will depend on 
he citizen being as willing and anxious to go to the polls on 
ection day as they are willing to go to the recruiting office 
in times of war. We are glad that indiana holds the record 
for high percentage of voting. 
cent or below, Indiana tops the list with about 85 per cent of 
the qualified electors voting. Thus diligently performing the 
duties of citizenship bv voting, coupled with a wholesome re- 


spect for our Constitution and the laws, and also a cheerful | 
. . . . ' 
obedience to every law whether it suits us or not, is the hope | 
| 


of the Republie, 

As the population increases and economic conditions are con- 
stuntly becoming more complicated, it is not to be expected 
that there will be less law and regulation, but rather more 
legislation in order to control the situations. The problem is 
for legislation to keep abreast with invention, discovery, and de- 
velopment. Let us hope that through the coming years the 
philosophy of government remains sound; that the people nour- 
ish a wholesome spirit of legalism that will develop a finer 
liberty, based upon obedience and discipline. Monarchy in the 
Old World has broken down, and all eyes are turned upon 
America. Much depends upon our suecess with representative 
government. It therefore behooves us to be alert and circum- 
spect in our political life. We must set ideals in politics that 
will frown upon and punish the use of money, liquor, and 
crooked methods that men are still using to lift themselves to 
places of power and responsibility. The corruption of primaries 
and elections are not to be tolerated. The influence of large 
cities and aggregations of capital must be made to understand 
that they are not to be permitted to muddy the fountains of 
representative government from which many desire to drink. 

So the Declaration of Independence was written and the Con- 
stitution was formed, that we might have a Government that 
would protect and preserve the life, liberty, and happiness of a 
free people. I would not believe this one hundred fiftieth cele- 
bration complete without paying a tribute to Thomas Jefferson, 
the author of this greatest charter of human rights. Thomas 
Jefferson believed supremely in and was not afraid to trust 
the people. He is the father of democracy in America. His 
creed is indelibly stamped on our traditions, our laws, our 
customs, and our progress. 

The Declaration of Independence both as a literary and po- 
litical production has stood the test of a century and a half. 
It is immortal. Therein Jefferson gave us the most perfect 
expression of the political philosophy of a free people. Jeffer- 
son not only wrote the Declaration of American Independence ; 
he urged the Bill of Rights to be added as a safeguard in the 
Constitution. He drafted the ordinance excluding slavery from 
the Northwest Territory. He associated education with popu- 
lar government, founded the University of Virginia, and pro- 
vided for sale of land in Northwest Territory for common 
schools and universities. He acquired by peaceable methods 


While most States run 50 per | 


Bill | 


This is the supreme check and balance | 





| of G. C. 


| born an aristocrat, who lived, served his fellow 
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the Louisiana Territory, a rich empire filled with the demo- 
critie spirit. He wrote the statutes of Virginia for religious 
freedom. The accumulated honors bestowed upon him during 
a long life were member of the Virginia House, Governor of 
Virginia, Member of Congress, minister to France, Secretary of 


State, Vice President, and twice President of these United 
States. These preferments represent and mark a long, useful, 
and honorable career. Washington achieved greatness on the 


field of battle, John Adams by his voice in debate and as an 
advocate, Jefferson was preeminent in his constructive proposals 
of government as recorded by his pen. America thus by her 
democracy preempts the wisdom of her sons and weaves them 
into the fabric of her program of freedom and preserves their 
for the welfare of generations living and these that 
are yet unborn. 

This is the one hundredth anniversary of the death of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, both of whom signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence and fought for the establishment of 
ideals set forth in that great charter. Through them and their 
colleagues America is a word synonymous with freedom and 
democracy, 

So this one hundred and fiftieth celebration of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence weuld not be complete with- 
out this further recognition of the service rendered to our 
country by its author. It must be celebrated in connection with 
the one ‘ undredth anniversary of the death of Jefferson, which, 
by coincidence, falls on the same day. 

Few men write their own epitaphs, but it was typical of 
Thomas Jefferson to do so. From the long inventory of achieve- 
ments and honors bestowed upon him he selected three items 
by which he wished to be judged by his Maker and remem- 
bered by his fellow men. He discarded all official honors, 
which were many, and simply had inscribed on his tomb this 
very significant phrase: 


Services 


Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Inde 
and of the statutes of Virginia for religious freedom; and 
father of the University of Virginia. 


Here is buried Thomas 
pendence ; 


He therefore considers most highly his accomplishments for 


| freedom of government, freedom of religion, and freedom of edu- 


cation. In all of these matters he had in mind the uplifting 
of humanity, their welfare and happiness under a government 
of the people. These three supreme accomplishments of Jeffer- 
son are all nonpartisan. 

We, therefore, honor the name of Thomas Jefferson, who was 
man, and died 
bearing the distinction, as I believe, of being the greatest demo- 
crat in all history. 


HORACE G. KNOWLES 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speuker’s table Senate bill 978, for the relief 
of Horace G. Knowles, insist upon the House amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 
978, insist on the House amendment, and agree to the confer- 
ence. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. UNDERHILL, VINCENT of Michigan, and Box. 
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G. C. ALLEN 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 2188, for the relief 
Allen, insist upon the House amendments, and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate 
bill 2188, insist on the House amendments, and agree to the 
conference. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Cierk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. UNDERHILL, ViNceNtr of Michigan, and Box. 


LET THE PEOPLE RULE 
Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
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Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me I here 
insert a copy of a letter written by me to a constituent in 
Montana briefly setting forth my position on a question now 
pending before the Congress and the country. 

The letter is as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED StTaTps, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1926. 
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, Butte, Mont. 

DEAR I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of recent date, 
and thank you for same. I note with interest your criticism upon my 
position on the prohibition question and your desire for a modification 
of the Volstead law. 

No man is worthy to represent a great people in the Congress of the 
Tnited States unless he is willing to subordinate his personal views, 
to the views of his people as expressed at the 


Sir 


whatever they may be, 
ballot box. 

I have repeatedly told people in Montana that before they were In a 
position to ask me to change my vote they must change their vote, If 
the 
Butte or Anaconda, for instance, should refuse to do a certain thing for 
which the people had voted because, perchance, he did not agree with 
the people, he would be a fit subject for impeachment. 

If in 1916 the people of the State of Montana had voted “ wet” 
and within a period of two or three years I had come to Congress and 


(Governor ot 


voted “dry,” you and thousands of others would have condemned me. 
You would have said I bad betrayed the people, and justly so. On the 
other hand, if the people voted “dry " and [I had come to Congress and 


voted “ wet,’ thousands of others would have condemned me and said 
I betrayed the people, and their criticism would be meritorious and 
just. 

Now, as It transpired, the people of Montana voted “dry,” and 


accordingly I voted “dry.” No fair-minded man can justly criticize 
me for my vote. 

I do not believe a man has the right to guess the people have changed 
their minds on any question on which they have once voted until they 
have recorded that change by their vote. The last vote they cast on 
this question in Montana was for bone-dry prohibition. 

It is their right and privilege to change that vote at any time, but 
until they have recorded such a change I do not see how reasoning 
people can ask their Representative in Congress, who has followed 
their verdict, to change his vote. I shall continue to follow any verdict 
of the people expressed at the polls, and, in my judgment, the man who 
will not is unworthy to represent a great people. 

You speak of modifying the Volstead law to allow light wines and 
beer. If the Volstead law was modified, or even repealed, it would 
not bring back light wines and beer in Montana. The bone-dry law 
voted by the people would still be in effect there, and the principal 
effect of such a modification or repeal would be to .cansfer from the 
Government pay roll to the State and county pay roll a lot of enforce- 
ment officers. 

Some months ago I saw in the Montana American, published in 
Butte, a statement to the effect that the Volstead law passed the House 
by only one vote, and that I had cast the deciding vote. Of course, 
such a statement is wholly out of accord with the facts. The Volstead 
law passed the House by a vote of almost 3 to 1—to be exact, 287 to 
100. You will find a record of this vote in volume 58, part 3, page 
3005, of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the Sixty-sixth Congress. The 
Recorp can be found in any public library. 


In a recent issue the Montana American says: “ When President 
Wilson vetoed the prohibition bill and it became law over the 
Executive veto, the lower House was pretty evenly divided. In fact, 


it would have been a tie and the veto would have prevailed had not 
Congressman Evans, of Montana, voted against the President. The 
motion to override the veto carried by 1 vote. Looking at it from 
a certain angle Congressman Evans can be said to have made effective 
national prohibition by his solitary vote.” 

The vote on this proposition will be found in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recoxp, Sixty-sixth Congress, volume 58, part 8, page 7610. It shows 
the measure passed over the President's veto by 175 yeas to 55 nays, 
a little more than 8 to 1. The Recorp further shows Mr. Evans, 
Montana, did not vote to pass the bill over the President's veto. 

What confidence can be reposed in an editor who tells his readers, 
“The lower House was pretty evenly divided” when the Recorp shows 
the vote was more than 8 to 1? . 

Under such circumstances what excuse can be offered for the state- 
ment, “In fact it would have been a tie and the veto would have 
prevailed had not Congressman EvANs, of Montana, voted against 
the President" when the vote was 175 to 55, Congressman Evans not 


voting? How can one reconcile his statement with the record when 


the State of Montana or the mayor of the city of, 
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I must leave to yqu and any others who may be interested in the 
question, the motive that prompts such statements. 


I have written at some lIength, not 


by way of apology or excuse 


but only in recital of facts because of misinformation given out on 


the subject. 


Very respectfully, 


Mr. GAMBRILL. 


LEAVE 
Mr. Speaker, 


Joun M. Evans, 


ABSENCE 


I ask unanimous consent 


that my colleague, the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Linrut- 
cUM, may be excused for the rest of the week from attending 
the sessions of the House, on account of illness, 


The SPEAKER. 


There was no objection. 


The SPEAEER. 


Is there objection? 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
order there is not a quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 


The motion was agreed to. 





The Cler 


This is Calendar Wednesday, the Committee 
on Indian Affairs having the call. 
committees. 


k will call the 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 


The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that there is not a quorum present. 
there is not a quorum present 

Mr. SNELL. 


Evidently 


Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 
[Roll No. 121] 


Aldrich Drewry Lineberger Robsion, Ky, 
Allen Katou Linthicum Sabath 
Andrew Ellis Luce Sinclair 
Anthony Fenn McKeown Sproul, Kans, 
Appleby Fredericks McLaughlin, Nebr. Steagall 
Bankhead Freeman McSwain Stobbs 

Beck Fuller Magee, Pa. Strong, Pa. 
Berger Funk Manstield Sullivan 
Bixler Furlow Mead Swartz 
Blanton Gallivan Merritt Swoope 
Bloom Garner, Tex, Michaelson Taylor, N. J. 
Boles Garrett, Tex, Mills Tilson 
Bowles Golder Mooney Tincher 
Britten Gorman Morin Tinkham 
Brumm Graham Nelson, Me, Tucker 
Buchanan Harrison Nelson, Wis, Tydings 
Canfield Hawes Newton, Mo. Vaile 
Carter, Calif. Hawley Norton Vare 
Carter, Okla. Hersey O'Connor, N.Y, Wainwright 
Cleary Iludspeth Oldfield Walters 
Conner Johnson, Ill, Parker Warren 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Ky. Patterson Wason 
Corning Jones Peavey Welsh 

Cox Kahn Peer Whitehead 
Cramton Kearns Phillips Williams, Tex, 
Davenport Keller Porter Winter 
Dempsey Kendall Prall Wood 
Dickstein Kiess Purnell Woodrum 
Doughton Kindred Quayle Wurzbach 
Douglass Kvale Rayburn Yates 

Doyle Lea, Calif. Reece Zihlman 


Drane 


The SPEAKER. 


Lee, Ga, 


Three hundred 


Reed, N. Y. 


and three Members have 


answered present, a quorum. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs having the call. The Clerk will call 
the committees. 

CLAIMS OF POTTAWATOMIB INDIANS 

Mr. LEAVITT (when the Committee on Indian Affairs was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 1963) authorizing 
the Citizen Band of Pottawatomie Indians in Oklahoma to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee of the 


| Whole, 


The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Montana calls up the 
bill (S. 1963) and asks unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Dill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Court 


| of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 


he says, “The motion to override the veto was carried by 1 vote,” | 


when the Recorp shows it carried by 120 votes? 

What fair-minded réader will velieve him when he says, “ Congress- 
man Evans can be said to have made effective national prohibition by 
his solitary vote,” when the Recorp shows Congressman Evans did not 
even vote on the proposition? 


States by either party as in other cases, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate and 
render judgment in any and all legal and equitable claims arising under 
or growing out of the treaty of February 27, 1867 (15 Stat. L. p. 531), 
or arising under or growing out of any subsequent act of Congress in 
relation to Indian affairs which said Citizen ‘Band of Pottawatomie 
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tndians of Oklahoma may have against the United States, which claims 
eve not heretofore been determined and adjudicated by the Court of 
aims or the Supreme Court of the United States. 






“ of this act shall be forever barred unless suit or suits be Insti- 
ed or petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within 
eve vears from the date of the approval of this act, and such suit or 
se shall make the Citizen Band of Pottawatomie Indians of Oklahoma 
plaintiff and the United States party defendant. The 
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under which actions may be brought. It is for the protection 
both of the Indians and of the United States. The old form 


| of bill, in which there was no specification, swamped tue Depart- 


2, Any and all claims against the United States within the pur- | 


petition | 


hall be verified by the attorney or attorneys employed to prosecute | 


under contract with the said Citizen Band of 
‘tawatomie Indians, approved in accordance with existing law; and 
eontract shall be executed in their behalf by a committee or com- 
« to be selected by said Citizen Band of Pottawatomie Indians, 
ial letters, papers, documents, and or certified copies 
ereof, may be used in evidence, and the departments of the Govern- 
nt shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of said Ci:izen Band 
Pottawatomie Indians to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or 
records as they may require in the prosecution of any suit or suits 
stituted under this act. 
In said suit or suits the court shall also hear, examine, con- 
er, and adjudicate any claims which the United States may have 
cainst the said Citizen Band of Pottawatomie Indians, but any pay- 
or payments which may have been made by the United States 
such claim shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be 
pleaded as a set-off in such suit or suits, as may any gratuities paid 
to or expended for said Indians subsequent to February 27, 1867. 
Sec. 4. The court shall join any other tribe or band of Indians that 
be necessary to a final determination of any suit brought under 
this act. Upon the final determination of such suit or cause of action, 
the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to decree the fees to be 
paid to the attorney or attorneys, not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
mount of the judgment, if any, recovered in such cause, and in no 
event to exceed the sum of $25,000, together with all necessary and 
per expenses incurred in preparation and prosecution of the suit, 
) be paid out of any judgment that may be recovered, and the balance 


h claim or claims 


records, 


Sec, 3. 


on any 


I 
i 





of such judgment shall be placed in the United States Treasury to the | 


credit of the Indians entitled thereto, where it shall draw interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum or be paid direct to the Indians, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS OF THE CROW TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 2868) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, ex- 
amine, adjudicate, and render judgment in claims which the 
Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the United States, 
and for other purposes, and ask unanimous consent that this 
bill oe be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me this is a rather 
important matter of administration of Indian affairs and 
ought to be explained. I do not think we should pass this bill 
by unanimous consent without any explanation whatever. I 
think the gentleman should certainly take some time and ex- 
plain to the House what he is seeking to do by the passage of 
this bill; and 1 wish the gentleman would make the usual mo- 
tion to go into Committee of the Whole so the bill can be 


explained, 
Mr. LEAVITT. I withdraw my request, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and 


the House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the Senate bill 2868, with Mr. Brca in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the first reading of 
the bill will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this bill is one which should not require any lengthy 
explanation. The purpose of it is to allow the Crow Tribe 
of Indians to take specified claims into the Court of Claims 
for adjudication. The bill as it has been reported by the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs sets forth in detail the dif- 
ferent treaties and acts of Congress under which these claims 
can be brought. It is not one of those wide-open jurisdictional 
bills such as we passed in other Congresses and which have 
brought, I am sorry to say, a certain amount of criticism on 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

The present Committee on Indian Affairs of this Congress 
has adopted a different policy. This new policy is to report 
out these bills in a form definitely specifying certain treaties 


ment of Justice because it was necessary that they prepare 
their defeiise against anything, regardless of how far back in 
the history of the country the Indians, through their attorneys, 
might go. This has worked greatly to the disadvantage of 
those tribes of Indians for whom jurisdictional bills have not 
yet been passed, because it has raised a question and caused 
opposition to all of these bills. 

Nothing is or can be more important to the development of 
the Indians of the western country than the passing of these 
bills, allowing the Indians to go into the Court of Claims and 
to have settled once and for all the question of whether or 
not they have certain amounts of money coming to them from 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand the gentleman, the present 
policy of the Indian Committee is that when there is an Indian 
tribe that wishes to go into the Court of Claims the committee 
restricts the action to a test of their rights under some spe- 
cifically named treaty, so that the Department of Justice simply 
has to meet their claim under that treaty and not have to face 
a dragnet or a fishing expedition, 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is the situation. 

Mr. SNELL. Was it on account of the general law that so 
many claims got into the Court of Claims that it put the 
department back four or five years? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It was not on account of the general law; it 
was separate laws for Indian tribes authorizing them to bring 
claims not under specific treaties. 

Mr. SNELL. If those other laws had been framed similar to 
this there would not have been that congestion. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There would not have been that congestion. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman's bill that we are now consider- 
ing would confine it to these specific questions under some spe- 
cific provision of a treaty. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There are two treaties. 

Mr. WINGO. Do the treaties mentioned in the bill as to 
whether or not they are entitled to the money under these 
two issues presented to the Court of Claims? In other words, 
you confine the issues to these specific treaties submitted in 
the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is true. If the Indians or their attor- 
neys find that there are other matters that can be specified 
and upon which they have a reasonable claim, another bill can 
be introduced in Congress to determine whether they shall 
recover under those claims. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is it the purpose that this bill shall be 
substantially the same in content and effect and carry the 
same terms as other bills? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is the policy of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs of the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that the bill S. 1963, which we just passed in the 
House, provided for interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum upon moneys placed in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Indians, while the present bill we 
are now considering carries interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
upon like amounts. 


Mr. LEAVITT. The situation has to do with different 
tribes. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman think that the 


United States should pay one rate of interest to one tribe and 
a different rate to another upon moneys belonging to those 
tribes placed in the Treasury? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Under the treaty agreement with the 
Pottawatomies we pay 4 per cent interest, and that is why 
that provision was placed in that bill. If they recover any- 
thing and the Government retains the money and places it 
to the credit of the tribe for the benefit of the Indians, the 
Government pays 4 per cent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. With reference to the Crow Indians, you 
allow them 5 per cent interest. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is the form of the bill passed by the 
Senate, and there was no reason for any change set forth by 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Was there any consideration of the rate 
of interest by the committee? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes, indeed; by the subcommittee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As I understand, the statute of limita- 
tions has run against these suits to be brought under the 
treaties. We are now creating a new right of action, and the 
old treaty would not govern as to the rate of interest. Does 
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not the gentleman think that in establishing this new policy 
as to suits to be brought in the Court of Claims, where the 
statute of limitations has run, we ought to establish a uni- 
form policy for all of the Indian tribes? 

Mr. LEAVITT. My belief is that 5 per cent interest on 
money belonging to the Indians, where we have had it for many 
years and the Indians have been trying to get into the Court 
of Claims, is not unreasonable unless contrary to treaties. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The Government of the United States 
is going to pay this interest on money in the Treasury. In 
all probability the Government will invest that money in its 
own securities. We have few 5 per cent securities, and I hope 
we will not have permanently any 5 per cent securities in 
which the moneys of the United States may be invested. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I suggest that when that portion of -the 





bill is reached the gentleman may offer an amendment and let | 


it be considered by the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Under the treaty between 
Tribe of Indians and the Government they are 
5 per cent interest on all funds deposited in the Treasury to 
their account. If the Government had settled at the time the 
lands were taken away they would have received 5 per cent 
interest through all these years. 

It is because of that fact, because of treaty obligations, that 
he rate of 5 per cent has been placed in this bill. Some of the 
bills carried 4 per cent and some 5 per cent. In other words, 


the Crow 


entitled to | 
' a certain rate of interest. 
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under the organic act of the Court of Claims, it has been sug. 
gested to me by one who should be familiar with it that tha: 
bars allowing interest unless Congress specifically authorizes 
the court to allow interest. So, if you are going to permit » 
complete adjudication of their treaty rights under any treaty, 
then it is necessary for Congress to say to the Court of Claims 
that it is specifically allowed to permit the rate of interes; 
specified by those treaties. That is the reason it is necessary 
to carry specific rates. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. But suppose there is not any provision for 
interest in the treaty, then what? 

Mr. WINGO. I am assuming that the reason for the differ 
ent rates here is because these treaties fix the rate. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is the case as I understand it from 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. WINGO. I assume the committee would not authorize 
a rate of interest where the treaty does not state it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The only reason for interest is 
because the United States is going to retain the custody of the 
money. This provides that the United States shall hold the 
money and that during the time it has the money it shall pay 
Section 5 of this bill proposes a 
committee amendment to authorize the payment of attorney 


9) 


=“) 


| fees not to exceed 10 per cent. 


we have followed the rate which the Government has obligated 


itself to pay. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. tut we are creating a new right for the 
Indians to bring suit in the Court of Claims, If they had the 
old right which has expired, then we would not need to pass 
this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. We are creating no new rights, except 
in so far as removing the statute of limitations is concerned. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Certainly. The statute of limitations 
now closes them off. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is not all that closes them off. What 
closed them off originally is the failure of the Congress to pass 
an act years ago to allow them to take their claims before the 
Court of Claims, without which act they are helpless. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, it is 
not a new right. What you do is to give them the privilege of 
asserting rights that are fixed by treaty, some of them at 4 per 
cent and others at 5 per cent. You are not giving an additional 
right. You are simply saying that we will waive the statute 
of limitations and give them the privilege of going into court 
and having those rights adjudicated, and whether the treaty 
rate is 5 per cent or 4 per cent that rate is fixed by the treaty 
and not by anything that we do here. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Under the existing situation with- 
out this legislation all of these claims are barred by the statute 
of limitations, are they not? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. They are barred through the failure 
of Congress to pass such an act as this. The Indians have been 
the wards of the Government and are entirely at the mercy of 
Congress. Without the action of this Congress they are as 
helpless now as they have been in the past. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I notice that section 2 of the bill 
provides; 

Any and all claims against the United States within the purview of 
this act shall be forever barred unless suit be instituted or petition 
filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within five years from 
the date of approval of this act, and such suit shall make the Crow 
Nation or Tribe party plaintiff and the United States party defendant. 


That places a five-year statute of limitation on all of the 
matters dealt with in this particular bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is true. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Are there any other matters pend- 
ing between the Crow Nation and the United States except 
those taken up under this bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. None that I know of. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Therefore, this bill gives to the 
Crow Nation an entire power of recovery of whatever they 
get under the various treaties and at the same time puts a five- 
year limitation upon it in order that the whole matter may be 
definitely cleaned up. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is the situation. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, my attention has been directed 


to the necessity of putting the interest rates in the bill; that 
is, the interest rates that each treaty provides for, because 


ent. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Not to exceed 10 per cent. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I notice in most of these bills there 
is a further limitation that in no event shall the attorneys’ 
fees exceed $25,000. Does not the gentleman think the bill 
ought to contain the same limitation, and, if not, why not? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The situation with regard to this is differ- 
It has been represented to the committee that the limi- 


| tation of $25,000 has barred certain tribes of Indians from 





| into consideration 


securing the kind of legal talent that is necessary to give them 
a real representation in the courts, and also we must take 
the fact that this in the form of a con- 
tingent fee, that the attorneys take these cases, meet their 
own expenses, go into the records, and that it is a matter 
sometimes of years. They take their chances on what they 
are going to get. The feeling of myself is that the Court of 
Claims can be depended upon in a case of this kind, particu- 
larly if representations are made, as we expect they will be, 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs at the time the fees are de- 


| termined to see to it that there is full protection to the Indians. 


At the same time that they will be able to secure the right 
kind of legal talent. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is the present policy of the Indian 
Affairs Committee, to leave the court to restrict not to exceed 
10 per cent. It is purely a contingent fee. 

Mr, LEAVITT. That is true. I will also state the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs has placed himself on record as 
not being in any way opposed but favorable to it as being 
better for the Indians, for whose interest we are particularly 
looking out. 

Now, I think, Members of the House, that I have covered the 
situation. I want in closing to make only this brief further 
observation, that the removal of the uncertainty from the 
minds of the different tribes of Indians as to what the Gov- 
ernment owes them is a most essential and necessary thing 
for their development toward being self-reliant and self-support- 
ing in every particular, as they must be as that part of the 
citizenship of the United States which the present laws intend 
they should be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature, including 
what is known as the River Crow claim, which the Crow Indian Nation 
or tribe or any branch thereof may have against the United States 
which have not heretofore been determined by a court of competent 
jurisdiction may be submitted to the Court of Claims for determination 
of the amount, if any, due said Indians from the United States under 
any treaty or agreement or law of Congress, or for the misappropriation 
of any of the property or funds of said Indians, or for the failure 
of the United Staies to administer the same in conformity with any 
treaty or agreement with the said Indians or any Executive order: 
Provided, That if in any claim submitted hereunder a treaty or an 
agreement with the Indians or any Executive order be involved, and 
it be shown that the same has been amended or superseded by an act 
or acts of Congress, the court shall have authority to determine 
whether such act or acts have violated any property right of the 
claimants and, if so, to render judgment for the damages resulting 
therefrom; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said Court of 
Claims, with the riglit to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by either party, to hear and determine all legal and equitable 
claims of whatsoever nature which said Indians or the River Crow 
Indians may have against the United States, it being the intent of 
this act to confer upon said Court of- Claims full and complete au- 
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thority to adjust and detern Ine all claims submitted hereunder, so that 
she rights, legal and equitable, both of the United States and of said 
ns, may be fully considered and determined, and to render jud 


ment thereon accordingly, 
The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, on page 1, down to and 


including line 25 on page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


rhat jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon the Court of | 


Claims, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
either party, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes of limita 


tions, to hear, adjudicate, and render judgment in any and all claims 
ing under or growing out of the treaty of Fort Laramie, dated Sep- 
tember 17, 1851 (Second Kappler, p. 594), between the United States 


the Crow Indian Nation and the treaty dated May 7, 1868 (15 
Stats. p. 649), between the United States and the Crow Indian Nation, 
or arising under or growing out of the Executive order dated July 2, 
1873 (First Kappler, p. 855), or any subsequent Executive order, the 
act of Congress approved April 5, 1874 (18 Stats. p. 28), or any sub- 
sequent act of Congress or agreement with said Crow Indian Nation, 
which said Crow Indian Nation or any branch thereof may have against 
the United States, which claims have not heretofore been determined 
and adjudicated on their merits by the Court of Claims or the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the said courts to determine whether or not any provision in any such 
treaty or Executive order has been violated or breached by any act or 
acts of Congress or by any treaty made by the United States with any 
other Indian tribe or nation, and if so, to render judgment for the dam- 
ages resulting therefrom.” 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
fient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 3, line 11, strike out the figure “5” and insert the figures “ 15.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be forever barred unless suit be instituted or 
petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within five 
years from the date of approval of this act, and such suit shall make 
the Crow Nation or Tribe party plaintiff and the United States party 
defendant. The petition shall be verified by the attorney or attorneys 
employed to prosecute such claim or claims under contract with the 
Crow Tribe of Indians, approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and the Secretary of the Interior; and said contract shall be executed 
in their behalf by a committee chosen by them under the direction and 
approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the 
laterior. Official letters, papers, documents, and records, or certified 
copies thereof, may be used in evidence, and the departments of the 
Government shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of said Crow 
Indian Nation to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or records as 
may be needed by the attorney or attorneys of said Indian nation. 

Sec. 3. That if any claim or claims be submitted to said court it 
shall determine the rights of the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse 
of time or statutes of limitation, and any payment which may have 
been made by the United States upon any claim so submitted shall not 
be pleaded as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as a set-off in any suit; 
and the United States shall be allowed credit subsequent to the date of 
any law, treaty, or agreement under which the claims arise for any 
sum or sums heretofore paid or expended for the benefit of said In- 
dians, if legally chargeable against that claim. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 5, line 3, after the word “ Indians,” strike out the words 
“ff legally chargeable against that claim” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “including gratuities.” 


The commitee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That if it be determined by the court that the United States, 
in violation of the terms and provisions of any law, treaty, agreement, 
or Executive order, has uniawfully appropriated or disposed of any 
money or other property belonging to the Indians, or obtained lands 
from the Crow Indians for an inadequate consideration under mistake 
of fact, damages therefor shall be confined to the value of the money 
or other property at the time of such appropriation or disposal, to- 
gether with interest thereon at 5 per cent per annum from the date 
thereof; and with reference to all claims which may be the subject matter 
of the suits herein authorized, the decree of the court shall be in full 
settlement of all damages, if any, committed by the Government of the 
Unted States and shall annul and cancel all claim, right, and title 
of the said Crow Indians in and to such money or other property. 
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read, as follows: 


The committee amendment was 


Page 6, line 7, after the word “order,” insert “set forth and 


referred to in section 1.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, in line 14, page 5, I 
move to strike out the figure “5” and insert the figure “ 4.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 4, strike 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, we discussed this matter 
while the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from 
Montana, had the floor, and I am not disposed to go any fur 
ther into it except to say in my view we are now creating a new 
right, or reviving a right of action which would be barred by 
the statute of limitations, and having fixed the rate of interest 


out the figure “5” and insert the figure “ 4.” 


} at 4 per cent in the preceding bill for the Pottawattamie Tribe 


of Indians I think we ought to be consistent and fix it at that 
rate for all tribes. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the general rate paid to Indian tribes? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not know. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It depends upon the treaty. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from Montana says it depends 
upon the treaties with the various tribes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, the situation with regard to 
interest 1s one of keeping faith and agreement with these In- 
dians. In the case of the Pottawattamie Indians, as stated by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastines], on all of their 
funds on deposit in the Treasury of the United States 4 per 
cent interest is paid in accordance with some other treaties, 
funds deposited under other rates. The Government has the 
alternative of paying this all out, if it wants to, to the Indians. 
That is up to the Congress, but if we are keeping their funds 
in the Treasury of the United States, as a matter of good 
faith we should pay them the rate of interest that exists 
according to our definite agreement with them, and I hope that 
the amendment will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced he was in 
doubt. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 5, noes 
24. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That upon the final determination of any suit instituted 
under this act the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or amounts 
as it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys so 
employed by said Indian nation for the services and expenses of said 
attorneys rendered or incurred subsequent to the date of approval of 
this act: Provided, That in no case shall the aggregate amounts de 
creed by said Court of Claims for fees be in excess of the amount or 
amounts stipulated in the contract of employment, or in excess of a 
sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount of recovery against the United 
States. 


agreeing to the 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all of section 5 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 5. Upon final determination of such suit or suits the Court 
of Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable fee, 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, together with all necessary 
and proper expenses incurred in preparation and prosecution of the 
suit, to be paid to the attorneys employed by the said tribes or bands 
of Indians, or any of them, and the same shall be included in the 
decree and shall be paid out of any sum or sums found to be due 
said tribes.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I desire to submit to the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of Texas: Page 6, line 11, amend 
the committee amendment by adding after the word “ recovery” the 
following: “And in no event to exceed the sum of $25,000.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, we have already to- 
day passed a bill authorizing the Citizen Band of Pottawot- 
tamie Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims, and in that bill, in section 4, we provided that the 
attorney’s fees shall be fixed by the Court of Claims and shall 
not exceed 10 per cent of the amount of the judgment. It 
also provides that in no event shall the attorney’s fees exceed 
$25,000. 

Also we have a bill on the calendar, which I suppose the 
chairman intends to.call up, authorizing certain Indian tribes 
and bands, or any of them, residing in the State of Washington 
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to present their claims to the Court of Claims, and section 4 | 
of that bill provides that the attorney's fees shall be fixed by 
the court and shall not exceed 10 per cent of the amount 
further provides that in no event shall the 
attorney's fees exceed $25,000. 


| 

It 
Those being the provisions in these bills which I have named, | 
| 


recovered. 


I can not understand that there is any good reason why it 
should not be provided in the bill that we are now considering. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The committee in the provisions has to do 
with the different amount of work that can be foreseen in the 
preparation and prosecution of these claims. In the case of the 
Pottawottamie Indians the matter is a small matter, and it is 
definitely known in advance from all that can be presented that 
it is a small matter. In the case of the Washington Indians I 
understand the situation is the same, so far as the amount of 
work required is concerned. In these other two cases the 
subcommittee of which the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
WiLLiAMSON] is the chairman, after considering fully all the 
testimony that was brought before the subcommittee and which 
may have been found in the hearings, felt that a limitation so 
sinall as that would operate to the disadvantage of the Indians 
by preventing their getting the kind of legal representation that 
they should have. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have the belief that if it were not 
for the attorney's fees involved we would not have so many 
of these Indian cases to be tried in the Court of Claims. I 
have always felt that way. I have always felt that Congress 
in a number of cases has allowed unreasonable and outrageous 
fees to be paid in these cases, and I call attention to the fact 
that because of this very reason the policy has arisen within 
the last few years to make the maximum fee that can be 
charged in any event $25,000. It is a wise policy and we 
should not abandon it, 

And let me further call attention to the fact that the at- 
torneys, in addition to this possible fee of $25,000, will be re- 
imbursed for all necessary and proper expenses in the prepara- 
tion and prosecution of the cases. They will be reimbursed for 
all that. But after they have received that reimbursement 
under the provision that I have offered they could not receive 
more than $25,000 as a net fee, and I think that is all that they 
ought to have. 

Mr. COLTON, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. L understood that it was practically the 
rule that the limit would be $25,000. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It ought to be the rule. 

Mr. COLTON. I will say that in a case arising in my State 
last year, involving a tremendous amount of work, the amount 
was limited to $25,000, and the bill did not pass because that 
amount was not acceptable. I have stated repeatedly that it 
would be no use in trying to pass a bill with a larger fee than 
$25,000, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Feeling that we have a policy of 
that kind, I would not permit, so far as I can help it, this bill 
to pass without a record vote. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The situation in regard to that is this: The 
gentleman is always present on Unanimous Consent day, and 
with the gentleman present on a Unanimous Consent day we 
passed a bill at this session for the Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota, in which there was a provision allowing attorney’s fees 
for a period of five years amounting to $30,000, and a limita- 
tion then on the recovery of $40,000. I should have stated 
$30,000 for two firms of attorneys, if there are two divisions of 
that tribe of Indians, so that there could be a total recovery 
there up to $100,000. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I would not like to assume and would 
not assume responsibility for all the bills that pass on Unani- 
mous Consent days. I try to look after them the best I can 
and to prevent any bad bill passing. Other Members of the 
Jiouse do the same, but nevertheless many bills get by that 
ought not to pass. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say that the President signed that bill, 
and it is now a law. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The subcommittee that has charge of 
these bills has given a great deal of thought and attention to 
the matter of attorney's fees. I want to say that at the open- 
ing of this session of Congress a special Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs was appointed to work out a 
definite policy as to the amount that should be allowed in the 
way of fees in cases involving Indian suits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Texas may proceed for five min- 
utes more, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That subcommittee finally reported 
back to the full committee, suggesting a provision, quite 
similar to the one found in the bill. In many of these cases 
the attorneys have spent years in investigation. If no re- 
covery is made—and in some of these cases the recovery is not 
going to be very large—these attorneys will get very little in 
view of the services rendered. It seems to me that a con- 
tingent fee not to exceed 10 per cent is fair. If the services 
rendered do not justify a fee of 10 per cent of the recovery, 
I assume a smaller amount will be allowed by the court. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If that is the case under the pend- 
ing legislation, what would the gentleman think was a maxi- 
mum amount of recovery upon which fees would be paid? How 
much money is involved? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
might be $2,000,000. 
that much. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If they were entirely successful 
and got $2,000,000, the attorneys would get, in addition to ex- 
penses, a fee of $200,000. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That could be done under the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I might say that even $200,000 on a 
recovery of $2,000,000 would not seem to be particularly exces- 
sive as an attorney's contingent fee, but let me say to the gen- 
tleman that I do not believe that the Court of Claims is going 
to allow 10 per cent unless the firm of attorneys can show that 
they have actually earned the money. They have to make a 
showing as to what they have done; they have got to make a 
showing as to the amount of service rendered, the amount of 
labor performed, the time spent, and all that sort of thing, and 
then the court will fix a fee in conformity with the services 
rendered not exceeding 10 per cent. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Would it not be well to put in the 
proviso something to indicate to the court that they are not to 
allow a flat 10 per cent fee? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The bill provides that the fee shall not 
exceed 10 per cent. It is up to the court to fix it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But that is not very clear. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The reason I have raised the objec- 
tion is that most of the bills we have passed recently embody 
a limitation of $25,000, and in addition to the $25,000 all the 
necessary expenses which have been incurred in the preparation 
and prosecution of the case are paid. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Let me say to the gentleman from 
Texas that I believe the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Hastines], of the Indian Affairs Committee, has had a good 
deal of experience with Indian litigation, and perhaps he can 
throw additional light on the subject. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say that in the Sixty-eighth Congress 
there were four bills of this kind which were passed that con- 
tained that limitation, as I recall it, and it should also be 
stated that in the consideration of this bill before the whole 
committee and before the subcommittee there were representa- 
tives of the tribe of Indians present to state their belief and 
their desire with regard to this matter. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That would not be very persuasive, 
because tribes of Indians have made contracts with attorneys 
in the past under which very large and unreasonable fees have 
been paid, and the Government goes upon the assumption that 
in these cases we should act, in a sense, as the guardian of 
these Indians and not allow these excessive fees to be paid. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. I will say that I am in very thorough 
accord with the purpose of the gentleman, but it occurs to me 
that in a case as large as this, involving $2,000,000 in claims, 
it is possible you will not be able to employ competent attorneys 
when you limit the fee to $25,000. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The whole policy followed by Congress 
heretofore has encouraged lawyers in the District of Columbia 
to hunt up and dig up these supposed claims and they are 
perfectly willing to take the chance of getting these large fees 
that have been paid in the past, even though it seems to be 
almost an impossibility to get them through. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I may say to the gentleman that their 
invariable practice is to put in for a great big amount, an 
amount that no reasonable man could expect to recover. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas, 


At the very outside in this case it 
I doubt if the recovery will amount to 
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The question was taken, and the Chair being in doubt, the | 

mmittee divided and there were—ayes 13, noes 20. 

Se the amendment to the committee amendment was rejected. 

rhe committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I find that as a matter of | 

od faith with the House I must correct a statement I made 
4 short time ago with reference to the rate of interest in effect 
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under agreements and treaties with the Crow Indians. I had | 
taken my statement from the report of the subcommittee. The | 


chairman of the subcommittee now informs me, from a study 
of the reeord, that the rate in force with regard to the Crow 
Indians is 4 per cent rather than 5 per cent, as I stated. There- 
fore, I must ask unanimous consent to return to section 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to return to section 4, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the proceedings taken on the amendment offered by the | 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. CHinpsiom] be vacated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent that the proceedings taken on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINpBLoM] be | 

uented. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
fivure “5” in line 14, page 5, and insert the figure “ 4.” 

Che CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Page 5, line 14, strike out 
the figure “5 and insert in lieu thereof the figure “ 4.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

The proceeds of all amounts, if any, recovered for said | 
Indians shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
redit of the Indians decreed by said court to be entitled thereto, and 
shall draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the date 
of the judgment or decree. The costs incurred in any suit hereunder 
hall be taxed against the losing party; if against the United States 
such costs shall be included in the amount of the judgment or decree, 
and if against said Indians shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury out of the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States: Provided, That actual costs necessary to be incurred | 
by the Crow Indians as required by the rules of court in the prosecu- 
tion of this suit shall be paid out of the funds of the Crow Tribe 
in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
page 7, in line 7, strike out the figure “5 
figure ‘ 4,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Page 7, 
the figure “5” 


Sec. 8. 


” 


and insert the 


Illinois 


line 7, strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “ 4.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with sundry 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on | 


offers an | ) 
| Brand, Ohio 





umendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Breage, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 





committee haying had under consideration the bill (S. 2868) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and render judgment in claims which the 
Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the United States, 
and for other purposes, had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the 
bill with instructions to report the same back with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 


event to 


On page 6, 
exceed 
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line 


11, after the word “ recovery,” 


$25,000." 


The SPEAKER. 


to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Biack of 
on Indian 
same 


‘Page 6, line 


Affairs 


Texas moves to 


with 


back forthwith with the following 
11, after the 


instructions to 


word 


in no event to exceed the sum of $25,000." " 


Mr 


LEAVITT. 


on the motion to recommit. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The 


SPEAKER. 


The 


question is on 


gentleman from Texas to recommit the bill. 
The question was tasen. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. 


Insert 


the 


L1839 


“and in no 


The gentleman from Texas offers a motion 


recommit the bill to the Committee 

that committee to report the 
amendment : 

‘recovery,’ insert the words ‘ and 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 


motion of the 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point there 


is not a quorum present and object to the vote on that ground. 


The 


SPEAKER. 
The Doorkeeper will close 


Clearly, 


there is 
the 


not a 
the 


doors, 


quorum 
Sergeant at 


present, 


will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
rhe question was taken; and there were—yeas 65, nays 212, 
not voting 153, as fellows: 


Abernethy 
Anthony 


| Asweill 


Bell 
Black, N. Y. 
Black, Tex, 


€ 


| Box 


Brand, Ga. 
Briggs 

Byrns 

Celler 
Chapman 
Connally, Tex. 
Crisp 
Edwards 
Fulmer 
Gasque 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Almon 
Andresen 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Bachmann 
Bailey 
Barkley 
Beedy 
Beers 
Pegg 
Boies 
Bowman 
Boylan 


Brigham 
sritten 
Browne 
Browning 
Bulwinkle 
surdick 
Burtness 
Burton 
Cannon 
‘arew 
Carpenter 
Carss 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Cole 
Collier 
Colton 
C 
C 
e 
C 
e 
c 
C 
I 


~ 


ooper, Ohio 
ooper, Wis. 
oyle 
rosser 
rowther 
rumpacker 
ullen 
harrow 
Davey 
Davis 
Deal 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 


Aldrich 
Allen 

Aligood 
Andrew 


{Roll No. 122] 

YEAS—65 
Goldsbovough Mc Millan 
Ilare Madden 
liaugen Milligan 
Hill, Ala. Moore, Ky. 
Hoch Morehead 
Huddleston Oliver, Ala. 
Jeffers Oliver, N.Y, 
Johnson, Tex. beery 
Kemp Perkins 
Kincheloe Quin 
Kirk Rainey 
Latruardia Rankin 
Lanham Reed, Ark, 
Lankford Robinson, lowa 
Larsen Rouse 
Lyon Rutherford 
McLaughlin, Mich. Schafer 

NAYS—212 
Driver Ketcham 
Dyer Kindred 
Elliott King 
Eslick Knutson 
Evans Kopp 
Fairchild Kunz 
Faust Kurtz 
Fish Lampert 
Fisher Lazaro 
Fitzgerald, W. T. Leatherwood 
Fletcher Leavitt 
Fort Letts 
Foss Lindsay 
Frothingham Litth 
Gambrill Lozier 


Garber 
Gardner, Ind, 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Gilbert 
Goodwin 
Gorman 
Green, Fla. 
Greenwood 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hadley 

Hale 

Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak, 
Hammer 
Hardy 
Hastings 
Hawley 
Hayden 
liersey 
Hickey 

Hill, Md. 
Hill, Wash, 
Hogg 
Hooper 
Houston 
Hull, Tenn, 


McClintic 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
McLeod 
McReynolds 
McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Magee, N. Y¥. 
Magrady 
Major 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass, 
Menges 
Michener 
Miller 
Montgomery 
Moore, Obio 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 
Morrow 
Murphy 
Nelson, Mo. 


O'Connell, N. Y. 


O'Connell, R. L. 
O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. Y, 
Parker 


Irwin Parks 
Jacobstein Pou 
James Prall 
Jenkins Pratt 
Johnson, Ind. Purnell 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Ragon 
Kelly Ramseyer 
Kendall Ransley 
Kerr Rathbone 
NOT VOTING—153 
Appleby Bacon 
Aut der Heide Bankhead 
Ayres Barbour 
Bacharach Beck 


Shallenberger 
Somers, N 
Speaks 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Strong, Kans. 
Strother 
Summers, Wash. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Tucker 
Underhill 
Vinson, Ga, 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wright 


Reid, Il. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Romjue 
Rowbottom 
Rubey 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Schneider 
Scott 

Sears, lla. 
Seger 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Sosnowski 
Spearing 
Sproul, Tu. 
Stalker 
Stedman 
Stobbs 
Swank 
Swartz 
Sweet 
Taber 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thurston 
Timberlake 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Underwood 
Upshaw 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich. 
Walters 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Wefald 
Weller 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
Whittington 
Williams, Il. 
Williamson 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Wyant 
Yates 


Berger 
Bixler 
Bland 
Blanton 


Arms 
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Rloom Fuller McKeown Sumners, Tex. 
Bowles hunk McLaughlin, Nebr. Swing 
Bowling Murlow McSwain Swoope 
Brumm Gallivan Magee, b’a,. Taylor, Colo, 
Buchanan Garner, Tex, Mansfield Taylor, N. J. 
Busby (jarrett, Tex. Mead Taylor, Tenn. 
Butler Giynn Merritt Thomas 
Campbell Golder Michaelson Thompson 
Canfield Graham Mills Tillman 
Carter, Calif, Green, lowa Moutacue Tilson 
Carter, Okla, liarvison Mooney Tincher 
Cleary liawes Morin Tinkham 
Collins Holaday Nelson, Me. Tydings 
Connery Hioward Nelson, Wis. Updike 
Connolly, Pa. Hudson Newton, Minn, Vaile 
Corning Hludspeth Newton, Mo Vare 

Cox liull, Merton PD. Norton Voigt 
Cramton full, William Kk. Oldfield Wainwright 


Loyle Kabn lorter Whitehead 
Drane Kearns Quayle Williams, Tex 
Drewry Keller Rayburn Wilson, La. 
Keaton Kiefner Reece Wilson, Miss. 
Ellis Kiess Reed, N. Y. Wingo 
Esterly Kvale Sabath Winter 

‘enn — Lea, Calif, Sears, Nebr. Wood 
tzzerald, Roy G, Lee, Ga, Sinclair Woodrum 
oar Leblbach Sinnott Wurzbach 
“edericks Lineberger Sproul, Kans, Zihiman 

oe Linthicum Steagall 

ooman Lowrey Strong, Pa. 

rench Luce Sullivan 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced : 
General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Canfield 

Mr. Graham with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Tilson with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. Luce with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr, Doyle. 

Mr. Eaton with Mr, Quayle. 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Gallivan, 

Mr. Bowles with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Morin with Mr, Garner of Texas. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr, Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Connery. 
Mr. Carter of California with Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Kiess with Mr, Sullivan. 

Mr. Welsh with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Mr. Andrew with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Mrs, Kahn with Mrs. Norton, 

Mr. Campbell with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Freeman with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
Mr. Mills with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

Mr. Vare with Mr, Bankhead 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr, Kearns with Mr. Bloom, 

Mr. Merritt with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Cleary. 
Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sabath. 
Mr, Green of Iowa with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
Mr. Porter with Mr. Harrison, 

Mr. Bacharach with Mr, Allgood. 

Mr. French with Mr. Steagall. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Furlow with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
Mr. Reece with Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. Hudson with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Tillman. 
Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Bland. 

Mr. Johnson of Ulinois with Mr, Jones. 
Mr. Swing with Mr. Warren. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Tydings, 
Mr. Curry with Mr. Bowling. 

Mr. Kiefner with Mr. Whitehead. 

Mr. Lehibach with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Busby. 
Mr. Free with Mr. McKeown. 

Mr, Thompson with Mr. Lowrey. 

Mr. Sinnott with Mr. Wilson of Louisiana. 
Mr. Perlman with Mr, Collins. 

Mr. Barbour with Mr. MeSwain. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Wason with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Wainwright with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Ziblman with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Bacon with Mr. Woodrum. 

Mr, Willlam E. Hull with Mr. Douglass. 
Mr. Davenport with Mr. Oldfield. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Drewry 
Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Kvale. 

Mr, Ellis with Mr. Beck. 

Mr. Updike with Mr. Peavey. 

Mr. Vuile with Mr. Frear. 

Mr. Esteriy with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Roy G,. Fitzgerald with Mr. Voigt 

Mr. Morton D. Hull with Mr, Berger. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavirr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


Curry Johnson, Il Patterson Warren 
Davenport Johnson, Ky Peavey Wason 

Dempsey Johnson, Wash, Periman Welsh 

Douglass Jones Phillips White, Me, 
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CLAIMS OF THE ASSINIBOINE INDIANS AGAINST THE UNITED STATPFs 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 2141) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, ex 
amine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which t), 
Assiniboine Indians may have against the United States, and 
for other purposes. . 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think all of these bills ong}: 
to be considered in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union because of the possibility of their involving 
large expenditure. On their face they authorize these Indians 
to prosecute their suits in the Court of Claims, but they resul; 
in the expenditure of a large sum of money. They ought to 
be considered in Committee of the Whole, where they can be 
discussed. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Brea in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bili be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
the situation in regard to this bill is exactly that of the Crow 
jurisdictional bill that has just been passed. I do not feel it is 
necessary to repeat the explanation I made on the other bill in 
connection with this one. Unless there is some question to be 
asked by some Member of the House I will yield the floor, with 
the hope that this bill will also be accepted and passed by the 
House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Is this the Washington bill, so-called? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No; this has to do with the Assiniboine 
Tribe. It has reference to the same treaty of 1851 and the con- 
ditions of the bill are exactly the same as that for the Crows. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. Can the gentleman tell us whether 
the Indian Bureau is growing or not in personnel and ex- 
penses? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Indian Bureau is spending more moncy 
at this time than it has in the past in connection with health 
and educational work. It is branching out in those activities. 
I will state in that connection that these jurisdictional bills 
which allow the Indians to take their claims into the Court of 
Claims will have a tendency to reduce the work of the Indian 
Bureau rather than to increase it, because it will remove the 
uncertainty regarding what these Indians have coming from 
the Government. That will be a long step toward making them 
self-supporting and self-reliant. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. These bills providing for litiga- 
tion in the Court of Claims have been passed from time to time 
for more than a generation, 
oe LEAVITT. Not with regard to these Assiniboine In- 
dians. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Why is it not possible to hurry 
this litigation and finally dispose of these treaty matters? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will state that the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs has given some attention to a general jurisdic- 
tional bill, which we hope to work out when we are not pressed 
by legislation as we are to-day, and do the very thing the gen- 
tleman from Virginia suggests. I am sure it ought to be done. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How much has been expended for the 
Indians each year? 

Mr, LEAVITT. I can not give that information offhand, and 
it has nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know that, but would it not be better 
for the Indians and the United States Government if we 
conferred citizenship on all of the Indians? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Sixty-eighth Congress, of which the 
gentleman was a Member, did confer citizenship on all of the 
Indians. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Then why do we not close the Indian 
Bureau? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The situation is that there are still In- 
dians on some reservations who require the work of the In- 
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dian Bureau and who would be helpless in the hands of the 

<yrrounding white people and Indians of better education if 

they were relieved of all restrictions as to their property at 

‘his time. The work of the Indian Bureau and all of those 

interested in Indians should be toward building them up into 
f-supporting and self-reliant citizens. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They were doing that when I was a 
y out in Arizona 40 years ago. 
Mr. LEAVITT. Yes, but the Indian problem started on the 
Atlantic coast and has been continually working west, and to- 
iny parts of the West are exactly in the situation that once | 

tained on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I remember Indians 40 years ago who 
were as capable as they are to-day. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I would be glad to add to the tribute to 
the Indians as to their wonderful capabilities and their high | 

haracter. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will. 

Mr. COLTON. Referring to these jurisdictional bills, do I | 
understand that it is now the policy of the committee to fix 
the fee at $25,000 rather than to take into consideration all 
of the elements in the case and the work involved and try to 
determine what would be a just amount? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, the policy of the committee is 
to consider each individual case with regard to fees upon its 
merits. As I understand, the gentleman asks this question be- | 

use a jurisdictional bill was presented in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress setting the limitation that was a short time ago pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], the result 
heing that that tribe of Indians were not able to secure the | 
<ervices of qualified attorneys, and therefore for the period of 
two years have been barred from the courts. 

Mr. COLTON, ‘That is the situation, exactly; and I am glad 
to have the chairman state what he has just now stated, because 
we have not been able to get any results looking toward a 
settlement of the Uinta Indian claims. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In the Sixty-eighth Congress I was perhaps | 
one of the strongest advocates of the limitation, but it is just 
such instances as that to which the gentleman refers that have 
convinced me that in certain cases that limitation operates to 
keep the Indians out of court, and therefore is entirely to their 
disadvantage. In other cases it is fixed. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman may have answered this 
question in the discussion of the other bill. What I want to 
ask is whether it is the policy of the committee before approv- 
ing these jurisdictional bills to require that a sort of prima | 
facie case be established before the committee by the proponents 
of the bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is the policy; yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Or do you favorably report any jurisdic- 
tional bill that is proposed? 

Mr. LEAVITT. This jurisdictional bill, in common with | 
others that in this Congress have come before the House com- 
mittee, was given to a subcommittee headed by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. WiitiAmMson], the committee's policy | 
being to ask that they be confined to certain specified treaties 
or Executive orders or acts of Congress—something that the 
Department of Justice can take as a definite basis on which to 
prepare a defensive action. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In other words, you do require a prima 
facie showing of some claim against the Government? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is the case. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Obviously you can not pass upon the 
merits of it, but you require some proof. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There was one bill reported upon which the 
decision was perhaps a hair-line decision, in which the question 
of doubt was resolved in favor of the Indians in the belief that | 
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that was the fair thing to do. But we have specified and 
amended the form in which bills have reached us in the belief 
that they would have been vetoed. We felt it was unjust and 
unfair to the Indians, rather than otherwise, to report any bill 
out in a form we felt sure would meet with a presidential veto. 
We have tried to conform to the reasonable provision that 
treaties be specified and that a prima facie case up to a reason- 
able point shall be made. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it the policy of the committee to grant 
the right to go into the Court of Claims on any claim that may 
be presented by any band or tribe of Indians? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is not the case. There are now pending 
before the committee a number of these jurisdictional bills. 
Some of them have passed the Senate and are now before a 
subcommittee. The policy of the subcommittee, I am informed 
and I know from experience, will be to scrutinize them very 
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carefully. I know of one bill that has been held in that sub- 
committee all through this session, or practically all through it, 
with a demand made by the subcommittee that the specific 
treaties be set forth. As a subcommittee, it has refused to 
report that bill to the whole committee until that is done. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it the practice or the policy of the com- 
mittee to go through the treaties themselves and ascertain what 
the obligations of the Government are under the treaty, if any, 
or is it the policy just to listen to these attorneys who represent 
the Indians and permit them to go to court irrespective of 
whether the committee thinks there is an obligation or not? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The policy has been to present the bill to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and attempt to get from them 
what their records show may be treaties in existence, according 
to their records, and then the subcommittee gives consicdera- 
tion to the matter from that point on, taking all of the evidence 
it can get. I can not tell the gentleman whether it reads in 
full every treaty, but I am sure that the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON], who is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and has been a judge on the bench of South Dakota, 
goes into this to the point where he is satisfied there is at least 
a real claim on the part of the Indians. He is ably assisted by 
Mr. Hastings, of Oklahoma, and Mr. BrumM, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it the practice of the committee to report 
this class of bills in the face of an adverse report by the 
Interior Department? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That has been done in one case, but not in 
this case, 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean the general practice. 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. It has not been, because we have felt 
that the bill ought to be in form before it is reported, even 
where we must resolve a substantial doubt in favor of the 
Indian. We are doing a greater favor to the Indian if we keep 
his bill in committee until these controverted questions are 
properly answered and the bill put in such form that it can be 
presented to the Congress and passed upon its merits and then 
signed by the President. In doing that we feel that we ar 
doing a greater service to the Indians than we would be to 
report the bills out in a form sometimes demanded but which 
we feel sure would be defeated or vetoed. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not read the report upon this bill or 
upon any other, and I do not know how much detail the com- 
mittee goes into in presenting the facts on which they base a 
request for legislation from the House. 

But does the committee, as a matter of fact, go into the 
details sufficiently to enable the House or any Member of the 
House who is not a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
to learn anything about the merits of the pending case by a 
reading of the report? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think that the committee does go into it 
to that extent. 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean does the report go into the case? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I so consider it does, the report and the 
hearings together. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would any Member of the House who was 
inclined to judge the question on the merits of the case be able 
to determine what the merits of the case from a reading only 
of the report? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The report and the hearings; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the gentleman thinks that in order to 
have an intelligent understanding of the things submitted to us 


| for consideration would require a reading of the hearings? 


Mr. LEAVITT. Of course the report never gives all that is 
in the hearings. 

Mr. MADDEN. Only a portion of it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. But I hope it gives a sufficiently full under- 
standing of the situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wondered whether the committee felt there 
was sufficient obligation imposed on the committee to write the 
report in such a way as to enable a Member who has not time 
to read the hearings, and many Members here have not, to under- 
stand the case and vote upon it intelligently. Now, I am 
frank to say that I have never seen a report on one of these 
bills I -ta0ught I could get an intelligent conclusion from as to 
what I ought to do, and so I have adopted the policy of voting 
against all the bills because of the consideration we have had 
in the past. 

I have no disposition whatever to do any injustice to any- 
body by voting against one of the bills. I should prefer to 
vote for them because of my desire to follow the committee; 
but it seems to me we never have had, and we are entitled to 
have, a comprehensive statement of everything that is involved 
in the case when we are undertaking to pass legislation, but 
we have not that. Now, there would not be any bill here if 
there was any law that authorized these people to go to court. 

Mr, LEAVITT. No. 
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Mr. MADDEN. There ought to be some good reason why it 
is authorized. Of course, there is a reason perhaps in the 
minds of the committee, but how are we going to vote intel- 
ligently on it? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, I think that the report gives 
sufficient grounds in connection with the hearings, which 
hearings were short. If the House desires a more complete 
report on these bills in the future the committee would be very 
glad to comply with the request, but the situation is, as a gen- 
eral proposition, that the Indians being the wards of the Gov- 
ernment and the statute of limitations having run, no Indian 
tribe can get its case before the Court of Claims without the 
passing of a jurisdictional act. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I realize that; and neither could 
the gentleman's case be asserted before the court without 
jurisdictional legislation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In my case, I am a white citizen of the 
United States and have always had all the rights of a citizen. 
The Indians up until the Sixty-eighth Congress were only 
partial citizens of the United States. Great numbers were 
and are still wards of the Government. The Government is the 
guardian of the restricted Indians and their fate in many ways 
is entirely in the hands of the Government. They are in a 
position, especially as tribes, where they have to depend en- 
tirely on the action of the Congress, and they have been knock- 
ing at the door of Congress with these claims for many years, 

Mr. MADDEN, There are claims that are not Indian claims 
that have been knocking at the door of Congress since the 
foundation of the Government, and they are still knocking at 
the door, and while I am perfectly happy to see the same 
rights accorded to the Indians accorded to anybody else, and 
perhaps give a little better consideration to the fact of their 
being wards of the Government, there ought not to be any 
undue haste, it seems to me, in loading the courts up with 
litigation on claims of doubtful propriety, as I consider many 
of these claims, 

Mr. LEAVITT. 
committee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the floor. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I would like to answer the question. It is 
because of the fact that bills of a much more general form than 
this were passed in previous Congresses. 

Mr. MADDEN. The trouble is we have paid out many dol- 
lars that we should not have paid, 

Mr. LEAVITT. And the fact the Department of Justice and 
the office of accounts have become crowded has brought about 
a feeling of opposition. As a matter of justice to the Indians, 
a great saving 

Mr. MADDEN. But does the gentleman think the Treasury 
of the United States is more fully safeguarded by the legisla- 
tion which is proposed than by past legislation enacted? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Undoubtedly; because in the case presented 
by this bill there are certain treaties under which these claims 
can be brought, and nothing else can be brought, so the Depart- 
ment of Justice in advance knows how to prepare its defense. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MAppen{ that the House has just refused 
to place a limitation on the fees that may be charged by law- 
vers in these various claim cases, and just as long as the House 
takes that attitude, these claim lawyers, or “ambulance 
chasers,” as we eall them, will continue to bring these bills 
before Congress, This bill, however, has a limitation put on it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, if there is any such legislation as 
will allow any lawyer in any case in which the United States 
is involved to go on with unlimited fees, that, of course, is 
unjustifiable. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We passed a Dill 
there is no limitation on the fee. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There is there a 10 per cent limitation, I 
will say to the gentleman, and we left it to the Court of Claims 
to fix the exact and reasonable amount. In this bill the situa- 
tion is the same. You have just heard the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. CoLron] state that the old method has kept the 
Uintah Indians out of court, because under the limitation im- 
posed in their case they have not been able to secure attorneys 
of sufficient standing to make success possible. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. So far as lawyers are concerned who 
present these claims in Washington, they hunt up these claims 
and take their chances on getting a slice out of the claims they 
win, and nothing is lost. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That has been true in some cases, no doubt. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not true that the Committee on 
Indian Affairs has held extensive hearings on all of these juris- 
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Will the gentleman yield? 
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dictional bills, and that the claims have been carefully seruti- 
nized, and that the committee has refused to bring out thes» 
jurisdictional bills because it was held that the tribe did no: 
have any just claim against the Government? 


Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. We have felt in some cases that 4 
showing has not yet been made. 
Mr. MADDEN. I commend the gentleman's committes 


That is as it ought to be. Is it true in every case? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is has been true in every case. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman said a moment ago that the 
conunittee had ‘brought out a claim with an adverse report 
from the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. But that does not mean that the 
claim is without merit. Are we to follow the sayso of some 
one down in the department? If the tribes come before th, 
committee and present a just case we will report out that bil! 
for them. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say in connection with the bringine 
of these claims that unfortunately it has been true in the pas| 
that some lawyers have been led to work up claims where 
perhaps a good claim did not exist, and it has brought 
about a situation where it is hard now to get a hearing for 
even legitimate claims. I have stated before that bringing 
actions for unreasonable amounts is unfair to the Indians, 
because it creates a doubt at the outset. But there are many 
reputable attorneys and we want to allow Indians who are 
entitled to come into court to get into court, and protect the 
Government at the same time. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is a prospect now that pro- 
ceedings of this sort may go on for 50 or 100 years. Does hot 
the gentleman think it possible, and if possible, does he not 
think it would be wise, to fix some reasonable limitation, and 
then for the committee to bring in an omnibus bill giving the 
various tribes of Indians the right, where there is a prima 
facie showing made, to go into court and adjudicate their 
claims, and end this business? 

Mr, COLTON. Naming the tribes in the bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; naming the tribes, of course, 
in the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say in that connection that until 
quite a recent period there was opposition in the departinent 
to an omnibus bill, which made it rather difficult to bring 
out a form that would be satisfactory to the Congress. My 
position in regard to that is this: That we should, just as 
quickly as we can form up a bill that will take care of all 
the different tribes and stop the necessity of their sending rep- 
resentatives or agents to Washington in connection with their 
claims, and within a reasonable period close the matter up. 

There is a time limitation in these bills of five years in 
which the claims can be brought, and after that time the matter is 
closed except by further action of Congress. And I will say 
we are working in the committee and trying to give constructive 
thought to the entire problem of Indian legislation. We have 
had before us at this session over 180 bills, some of them, of 
course, duplications, and we have had to give consideration 
to many. There have been, I think, 49 bills reported out of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs that have passed both the 
House and the Senate, and many of them have become laws. 
But we feel that the time has come when, perhaps at the next 
session of Congress, our principal duty will be in connection 
with some of these constructive measures—not individual bills— 
that will take care of the problem, as we hope, in a much 
better way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, in view of the discussion that has taken place in 
connection with this bill, as well as some of the other jurisdic- 
tional bills that have already passed the House, I want to take 
a little time to discuss further the general attitude of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and of the subcommittee in charge 
of these jurisdictional bills toward this character of legislation. 

The first thing that I do as chairman of the subcommittee 
when one of these jurisdictional bills is referred to the sub- 
committee is to investigate, so far as time will permit, all the 
laws, treaties, Executive orders, and other matters relating to 
the particular tribe in question in order to ascertain, so far as 
possible, the character of claims likely to arise and the probable 
amounts involved. Having done this, I call the subcommittee 
together and proceed with the hearings. At these hearings we 
attempt to get at the nature and character of the claims and 
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laws and treatiés for the alleged violation of which recoveries 
are sought. 

We include in the bill only those laws, treaties, and Execu- 
tive orders under which, it seems to us, the Indians have a 
ecitimate claim. In this particular case, for instance, the 
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{ssiniboine Indians are seeking to recover under the treaties | 


rders that may be in violation of these treaties. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The committee deals with the problem on 

is basis, if I understood what the gentleman said, that if there 

ere a law enacted in conflict with a treaty, that would be a 
cnbject for adjudication. Is that right? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Or if an Executive order were issued that 

in violation of the terms of the treaty, that would create 
subject for adjudication. Am I right? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that is the basis upon which these juris- 

ictional bills are proposed? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, no; not all of them. 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean that is involved in them. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is not involved in all of them. 

Mr. MADDEN. And unless that situation does arise is 

re ever a jurisdictional bill reported? If that question does 

it arise, a conflict between the treaty and the law, or a con- 
flict between the treaty and the Executive order—if any of 
hese things are involved in it, does the committee report bills? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, yes. We report out a bill in the 
event it is clearly shown that a treaty has been violated, but 
it does not have to be violated, necessarily, by another law, 
treaty, or E.:ecutive order. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is only one element? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish the gentleman would give us a typical 
illustration of what the violation of a treaty could be. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I will give the gentleman as an illus- 
tration a bill which we had before the committee—— 

Mr. MADDEN. No; give us a typical illustration of what 
the violation of a treaty could be which would justify the 
committee in reporting a jurisdictional bill to the House. I 
think that is of more importance than it would be to give us 
an illustration of the conflict between an Executive order and 
au treaty. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Our subcommittee has had under con- 
sideration a jurisdictional bill (H. R. 6726) involving the 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians. In that -particular case the Arap- 
ahoe Indians were moved in upon a reservation belonging to 
the Shoshones. This reservation had been set aside by the 
treaty of Fort Bridges on July 3, 1868, for the sole use and 
benefit of the Shoshone Indians, and by its terms the United 
States expressly agreed that such reservation should be “set 
apart for the absolute and undisturbed use and occupation of 
the Shoshone Indians.” 

Mr. MADDEN. That is to say, they were moved in on lands 
that were owned by somebody else? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is, occupied by somebody else? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Not only oceupied by another tribe 
but where by specific treaty this tribe had been allotted a 
certain reservation having defined boundaries with the specific 
guarantee that no other Indian tribe should ever be permitted 
to come on their reservation without their consent. Despite 
these guaranties and against the protest of the Shoshones, the 
northern band of the Arapahoes, under military escort, was 
moved upon their reservation in the winter of 1877-78. To 
disarm the Shoshones they were promised that the Arapahoes 
were to be removed from there the following spring and placed 
upon a reservation of their own. In place of doing that, they 
left the Arapahoes where they had been placed, and they are 
still there and have been allotted. The Government has taken 
the lands which belonged to the Shoeshones and divided them 
with the Arapahoes. It would seem that this is a very clear 
case where the Shoshone Tribe ought to be permitted to go into 
the Court of Claims and assert their claim for compensation for 
the lands which were taken away from them. The lands in 
question were taken from them in defiance of the treaty and 
given to the Arapahoes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that would be a good case. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is one illustration. In the par- 
ticular case under consideration the Assiniboin Indians 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Let me ask the gentleman one 
question. How long has the Arapahoe case been pending? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That has been pending ever since 1858. 
Now, as to the merits in this particular case. The Assiniboin 





1851 and 1855 and subsequent laws, treaties, and Executive | 
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Indians were given a reservation lying between the Missourt 
and the Yellowstone Rivers and the forty-seventh and forty- 
eighth parallels of north latitude involving a considerable 
acreage. They were ulso given certain hunting rights in the 
territory reserved for that purpose by the treaty of October 17, 
1855 (11 Stat. L. 657). They have been deprived of these 
hunting rights, and much of their reservation has been taken 
away from them and given to other tribes or otherwise disposed 
of. They are now seeking to recover for the lands which have 
been taken away from them and for the loss of their hunting 
rights upon a certain reservation, which had been specifically 
guranteed to them by treaty. 

Mr. MADDEN. Can the gentleman describe how they were 
deprived of their hunting rights? In what way? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They were deprived of their hunting 
rights by not being permitted to leave their own reservation 
for the purpose of hunting upon the reserve set aside for 
that object. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the committee enter into the question 
of what the value of the hunting rights would be before they 
decided to report a bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In regard to that, I do not think it is 
the function of our subcommittee to enter into details to that 
extent. That is the function of the Court of Claims, It is 
for us to determine whether a right has been violated that 
ought to be adjusted. If we tried to ascertain the damage in 
every case, our job would be interminable. 

Mr. MADDEN. The more time you spent, the less it would 
cost the Government and the more nearly perfect you would 
have your case. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I do not think ft would cost any less 
because eventually it would be up to the Court of Claims, upon 
the law and the evidence, to say what they are entitled to. I 
do not know whether these Indians will recover anything for 
their hunting rights. It will probably not be a very large 
amount. 

The loss of these lands will involve the value at the time 
they were lost, and in most cases that was not over 50) cents 
to $1.25 an acre at the outside. Therefore, the recovery will 
be very reasonable and certainly not beyond what the Indians 
are entitled to recover. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, 1 yield, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not true that in one case where the 
claim was for $1.25 an acre, the allowance by the court was 
19 cents an acre? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me put this question to the gentleman 
from South Dakota, or rather, make this statement, if the 
gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. There was a case before the Committee on 
Appropriations not long since, and I think it involved the Min- 
nesota Indians. I am not sure about the name of the Indian 
tribe. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, 
pewa Tribe. 

Mr. MADDEN. Back a number of years ago the Govern- 
ment bought the Indian lands and they paid them for the 
Indian lands at the price land was selling for at the time, as 
I recall. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] 10 minutes more. 

Mr. MADDEN. Later on it turned out that, say 10 or 15 
years afterwards, or perhaps 20 years afterwards, or what- 
ever the number of years may have been, they had a commis- 
sion appointed to ascertain the value of the lands. The com- 
mission did not begin to function until perhaps 20 years after 
the land was transferred from the Indians to the Govern- 
ment. The Government bought the Indian land. Then the 
question arose, notwithstanding the fact that the Government 
had paid the Indians the price, should there not be an ad- 
judication on the basis of the existing value of the land, 
on the theory that interest was not paid on the amount in- 
volved. Then an investigation that was authorized went on to 
develop a state of facts which finally showed that the timber 
on the land was of greater value than it had been at the 
time of the sale; and, later on, the investigation went on to 
show the Government had the Indians’ lands on the mere 
payment of $1.25 an acre; that the Government had had 
this land for a certain number of years and interest had not 
been paid for the time which elapsed between the purchase 
and the time of the adjudication. By the time they got 
through with the investigation it turned out that there was 


I think that was the case of the Chip- 


The time of the gentleman from South 
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more interest 
times over, than 
the time of sale. 
here again’? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Of course, there may be cases where 
the interest will amount to as much as the original claim, 
because these claims have run for a great many years. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know whether I stated the case 
I have referred to clearly or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. But the point is that these claims 
ought to have been settled when the lands were taken away 


the total value of the land amounted to at 
Now, are any cases of that kind coming up 


paid to the Indians on that purchase, several | 


from the Indians, and if they had been settled at that time | 
this money would have been placed in the Treasury and the | 


Indians would have received the rate of interest which we pro- 
vide in these bills during all these years, and the Govern- 
ment will be no worse off now than it would have been if it 
had settled at the proper time. P 

Mr. MADDEN. In this case which 
Government did settle. 

The bill did not allow the interest, but the adjudication 
which was authorized in the act produced the same effect, and 
in the adjustment of the matter the interest was allowed. 


I have referred to the 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. I want to say that these bills do pro- 
vide, “damages therefor shall be confined to the value of the 


money or other property at the time of such appropriation or 
disposal, together with interest thereon at 5 per cent per annum 
from the date thereof.” It is intended te amend the bill so as 
to read 4 per cent. 

They are entitled to interest upon the claim. Let me say in 
connection with the jurisdictional bill which has been particu- 
larly criticized on the floor of the House from time to time, 
that that law happens to involve the Sioux Tribe of Indians in 
my State. I was not a Member of Congress at the time that 
jurisdictional bill was passed, but it was passed in general 
terms, with the result that the Sioux have brought a suit going 
back over a period of from 75 to 100 years and involving a mul- 
titude of claims. In order that the Government might properly 
defend in that suit it has had to put on a special force in the 
General Accounting Office, and your committee has already 
appropriated $50,000 to enable the Government to expedite the 
case, a fact which I very much appreciate. In view of this 
criticism and the pocket vetoes of the President of certain other 
bills couched in general terms the subcommittee has rewritten 
every one of these bills when framed in general language, with 
a view to meeting the objections raised, and at the same time 
being fair to the Indian tribes involved. The committee realizes 
that the only way the Indians can get relief is to make the bills 
specific, and the Indians themselves approve of the new plan. 

I believe that both the subcommittee and the full committee 
are assuming the right attitude toward these bills. I may say 
to the geutleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] that I personally 
think we should give all tribes of Indians having legitimate 
claims the right to go into the Court of Claims in order to get 
a final accounting and adjudication as between themselves and 
the Government, and the sooner that this is done the better it 
will be for everybody concerned. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say to the gentleman and to the 
Members of the House who are now present that my purpose 
here this afternoon is to try to establish, if I may, through the 
Committee on Indian Affairs some policy that will stop the 
recurrence of the conditions I have just been describing and to 
prevent the necessity of appropriating $50,000 or $60,000 to 
employ clerks to prepare data in the trial of a case that has 
been authorized to go to the Court of Claims, and I hope what 
I have said may have sufficient weight with the committee to 


induce it in the future to so prepare what they bring in here | 


that there will be a pretty clear understanding from the report 
of what the proposed legislation means. That is all I wanted 
to do, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, 
should become law. 

The CHAIRMAN 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature which the 
Assiniboine Indian Nation or tribe may have against the United States, 
which have not heretofore been determined by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, may be submitted to the Court of Claims for determination 
of the amount, if any, due said Indians from the United States under 
any treaty or agreement or law of Congress, or for the misappropriation 
of any of the property or funds of said Indians, or for the failure of 


I believe this bill is in proper form and 


(Mr. Perkins). The Clerk will read the 


the United States to administer the same in conformity with any treaty | 


or agreement with the said Indians: Provided, That if in any claim 
submitted hereunder a treaty or an agreement with the Indians be in- 
volved, and it be shown that the same has been amended or superseded 
by an act or acts of Congress, the court shall have authority to deter- 
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mine whether such act or acts have violated any property right of th, 
claimants; and, if so, to render judgment for the damages resultine 
therefrom; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said Court o¢ 
Claims, with the right to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by either party, to hear and determine all legal and equita})> 
claims of whatsoever nature which said Indians may have against the 
United States, it being the intent of this act to confer upon the said 
Court of Claims full and complete authority to adjust and determine 9)! 
claims submitted hereunder so that the rights, legal and equitable, bot) 
of the United States and of said Indians, may be fully considered ayd 
determined and to render judgment thereon accordingly, 


99 


~) 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all of section 1 following the enacting clause and insert 

“That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon the Court o;: 
Claims, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United Stat; 
by either party, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes of limi 
tation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate and render judgment in ay 
all claims arising under or growing out of the treaty of Fort 
Laramie of September 17, 1851 (11 Stat, p. 749), between the Govern 
ment of the United States and the Assiniboine Indian Nation, and 
other Indian nations therein specified; and the treaty of October 17, 
1855 (11 Stat. p. 657), between the Government of the United States 
and the Blackfeet Indian Nation and other Indian nations therein 
specified; or any subsequent act of Congress or any treaty, Executiy: 
order, or treaty with any other Indian tribe or nation that violates 
any of the treaty rights of the Assiniboine Indian Nation which the 
said Assiniboine Nation or tribe may have against the United States, 


| which claims have not heretofore been determined and adjudicated on 





their merits by the Court of Claims or the Supreme Court of th 
United States ; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the said courts 
to determine whether or not any provision in any such treaty has been 
violated or breached by any act or acts of Congress, or by any treaty 
made with any other Indian tribe or nation; and if so, to render judg- 
ment for the damages resulting therefrom.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read section 4, as follows: 


Sec. 4. That if it be determined by the court of the United States, 
in violation of the terms and provisions of any Executive order, law, 
treaty, or agreement, set forth and referred to in section 1 has un- 
lawfully appropriated or disposed of any money or other property be- 
longing to the Indians, damages therefor shall be confined to the value 
of the money or other property at the time of such appropriation or 
disposal, together with interest thereon at 5 per cent per annum from 
the date thereof; and with reference to all claims which may be the 
subject matter of the suits herein authorized, the decree of the court 
shall be in full settlement of all damages, if any, committed by the 
Government of the United States and shall annul and cancel all claim, 
right, and title of the said Assiniboine Indians in and to such moneys 
or- other property. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 5, line 3, after the word “ agreement,” insert the words “ set 
forth and referred to in section 1.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I find on looking up the 
treaty that it specifies that the interest to be paid on moneys 
belonging to the Assiniboine Tribe now in the Treasury of the 
United States is 4 per cent instead of 5 per cent. In order 
that the rate may conform to the treaty rights, I move that the 
figure “5” in line 8, page 5, be changed to the figure “ 4.” 
Later on, when we come to section 8, I will offer the same 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 8, after the word “at,” strike out the figure “ 
insert the figure “ 4.” 


5” and 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read section 5, as follows: 
Sec. 5. That upon the final determination of any suit instituted under 


this act the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or amounts as 
it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys so employed 


| by said Indian nation for the services and expenses of said attorneys 


rendered or incurred subsequent to the date of approval of this act: 
Provided, That in no case shall the aggregate amounts decreed by said 


| Court of Claims for fees be in excess of the amount or amounts stipu- 


lated in the contract of employment or in excess of a sum equal to 
10 per cent of the amount of recovery against the United States. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all of the section and insert the following: 

“Spc, 5. Upon final determination of such suit or suits the Court of 
Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable fee, 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, together with all necessary 
and proper expenses incurred in preparation and prosecution of the 
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suit, to be paid to the attorneys employed by the said tribes or bands 1 


Indians, or any of them, and the same shal) be included in the 


decree and shall be paid out of any sum or sums found to be due said 
tribes.” 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr Chairman, I move to amend the 


Amendment offered by Mr BLAcK of Texas: On page 6, line 6, after 
recovery,” insert the following language: “ 


” 


the word “ 
exceed $25,000. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Interior, in suggesting certain amendments to the Committee on 
indian Affairs, used the following language on page 3 of the 
He says: 


Oo 


report. 

Heretofore attorneys’ fees have been limited in bills by the inclusion 

“and in no event to exceed $25,000" in the section relat- 

ing to such fees. Section 5, or the proviso thereof, of S. 2141 does not 

contain this limitation and the matter is being called to your attention 
for your consideration. 


of the words 


The amendment I have offered is the identical language with 
the amendment suggested by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
I submit that it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, the situation is, of course, 
that the Secretary of the Interior in the report on the Senate 
hill used the words which have been quoted by the gentleman 
from Texas, but there is no recommendation there that the 


limit of $25,000 be placed in the bill. It simply calls the atten- 


tion of the committee to the fact that that has been the policy. | 


That, of course, is not an exact statement, for there have been 
bills passed without the limitation, four, as I recall it, in the 


Sixty-eighth Congress, and one in this Congress, where we did | 


not have the limitation of $25,000. 

I want to call the attention of the committee in that connec- 
tion to the language found in the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee, in which this question is raised, and the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs stated as follows: 


Mr. Burke (interposing). I did not mean to make any suggestion. 
I think I said to Mr. Hastings, in informally discussing the question, 
that if Congress adopts the plan contemplated by this bill, then the 
Court of Claims ought to have the right to fix the fee. This is the 


same language that was in the Creek jurisdictional bill. This language | 


provides that the amount shall not exceed the amount stated in the 
contract, 
be to fix and determine the fee, with such limitation as Congress may 
name, 


There is more of the discussion and we have in several places 


in the hearings before the Committee on Indian Affairs the | 
opinion of the commissioner that the limitation in cases such | 


The jurisdiction conferred upon the Court of Claims should | 


as this, of not to exceed 10 per cent, with the Court of Claims | 


charged with determining and fixing a reasonable fee, is suffi- 
cient to fully protect the rights of the Indians. In connection 
with that we must take the statement of the gentleman from 


Utah [Mr. Corton] that in the case of the Indians in Utah a | 


bill before the Sixty-eighth Congress fixing $25,000 as a con- 
tingent fee has prevented that tribe of Indians from securing 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr 


the figure “5” 


WILLIAMSON: Page 7, line 1, strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “4 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Chairman, this amendment has for 
its purpose exactly what the previous amendment I offered had. 


I propose making the rate of interest conform to the treaty 
rate. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with sundry 
umendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Bree, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 2141) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, ex- 
amine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which the 
Assiniboine Indians may have against the United States, and 
for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
back with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


| ments. 


The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavitt, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PAPAGO INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 3361) to 
purchase lands for addition to the Papago Indian Reservation, 
Ariz., and ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana calls up the 
bill S. 3361, and asks unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. The Clerk will 
report the bill by title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the sum of $9,500 is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any moneys in the United States Treasury not 


| otherwise appropriated, to enable the Secretary of the Interior to pur 


legal services to present their case, which involves a number of | : 7 ; ‘ 
| ervation, Ariz., the south half of the southwest quarter of section 25, 


treaties; that they could get no reputable attorney to under- 
take it. I hope this amendment will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. The proceeds of all amounts, if any, recovered for said 
Indians shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 


credit of the Indians decreed by said court to be entitled thereto, and | ,, me 
| time, and passed. 


shall draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the 
date of the judgment or decree. 
under shall be taxed against the losing party; if against the United 
States such costs shall be included in the amount of the judgment or 
decree, and if against said Indians shall be paid by the Secretary of 


The question is on the amendment offered | 


The costs incurred in any suit here-/ 


| 


the Treasury out of the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury | 
of the United States: Provided, That actual costs necessary to be | 


incurred by the Crow Indians as required by the rules of court in the 
prosecution of this suit shall be paid out of the funds of the Crow 
Tribe in the Treasury of the United States. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 7, line 9, strike out the word “ Crow” and insert “Assiniboine,” 


and in line 11 strike out the word “Crow” and insert “Assiniboine.” | 


| 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- | 


mittee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 


chase, as an addition to the agency reserve of the Papago Indian Res 


the north half of the northwest quarter of section 36, township 17 
south, range 4 east, known as the Steinfeld tract; and the southeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter, the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 35, the north half of the southwest quarter, the 
south half of the northwest quarter, and the southwest quarter of the 
northeast quarter of section 36, township 17 south, range 4 east of the 
Gila and Salt River meridian, known as the Tierney tract; in all, 440 
acres, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, read the third 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
DRAINAGE ASSESSMENT ON SHAWNEE INDIAN LANDS, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 12390) 
to authorize the payment of drainage assessments on absentee 
Shawnee Indian lands in Oklahoma, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana calls up the 
bill H. R. 12390, and asks unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. The Clerk 
will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentiemap from Montana? 

There was no objection, 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to approve such assessments, 
together with maps showing right of way and definite location of pro- 
posed drainage ditch approximately 3 miles in length connecting Little 
Kiver Drainage Ditch No. 1 in Pottawatomie County, Okla., with Little 
River Drainage Ditch No. 2 in Cleveland County, Okla., upon the allot- 
menis of certain absentee Shawnee allottees as in his opinion fairly 
represent the allottees’ pro rata share of the construction cost of the 
ditch 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his diseretion, to pay the amount assessed against each 
of the allotments mentioned; and there is hereby authorized to be 
apropriated for such purpose, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,200, this amount to be reim- 
hbursable from the rentals of the allotments mentioned, not to exceed 
the amount of rent received annually, or from any 
to the allottees in interest, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

$ That in the event any of the allottees affected hereby shall 


SEC 


nO per cent of 


funds belonging 


receive a patent in fee to his or her allotment, before the United 
States shall have been wholly reimbursed as herein provided, the 
amount remaining unpaid shall become a first lien on such allotment, 


and the fact of such Hen shall be recited on the face of each patent 
in fee issued and the amount of the lien set forth thereon, and the 
receipt of the Secretary of the Interior, or of the officer, agent, or 
employee duly authorized by him for that purpose, for the payment 
of the amount assessed against any allotment as herein provided shall, 
when duly recorded by the recorder of deeds in the county wherein the 
land is located, operate as a satisfaction of such lien. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the pro- 
visions of this act into full force and effect. 


With the following committee amendments: 


insert “or in the event 
alienation shall be otherwise removed there- 


Page 2, line 15, after the word “ allotment,” 
the restrictions against 
from.” 

Page 2, line 21, after the word “ fee,” insert “ or other instruments.” 

Vage 3, at the end of the bill, insert as a new section the following: 

“Sec. 5. The word ‘allotments’ as used in this act shall be held 
to embrace any tract of land belonging to ede Indians and over 
which the Government has supervision or¥ control, and the word 
‘allottees’ shall be construed to include the owner of any tract of 
land affected by this act.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wus read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

UNALLOTTED IRRIGABLE LAND ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
12596) to authorize the leasing of unallotted irrigable lands 
on Indian reservations, and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana calls up the 
bill H. R. 12596, and asks unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. The Clerk 
will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the unallotted irrigable lands on any Indian 
reservation may be leased for farming purposes for not to exceed 10 
years with the consent of the tribal council, business committee, or 
other authorized body representative of the Indians, under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 


Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, this is Calendar Wednesday 
and the call is with the Committee on Indian Affairs. I do not 
want to object myself, but I will give notice that if another 
such request is made I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, on last Monday on the call of the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar there was a bill on this calendar seeking to amend the 
census law pertaining to the census of tobacco, and when that 
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bill was called, to my surprise the gentleman from Indiana, 
who is now asking unanimous consent, objected, not because 
he knew anything about tobacco, for he would not know the 
difference between a tobacco plant and a mullen stalk. But he 
objected, and the attorney for the Tobacco Trust was in the 
gallery. That was a bill which pertained to the welfare of 
thousands of tobaeco growers in southern Indiana, the gentle- 
man’s own State, and in view of that, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker, I will say 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE., I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I withdraw the point of order. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

CLAIMS OF CERTAIN WASHINGTON INDIAN TRIBES 

Mr, LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 9270 
and ask unanimous consent to discharge the committee from 
further consideration of the bill S. 3185, an identical bill, 
and consider the same in lieu thereof. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana calls up the 
bill H. R. $270 and asks unanimous consent that Senate bill 
3185, an identical bill, be considered in lieu thereof. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3185) authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, 
or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, to present their 
claims to the Court of Claims, 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill 8S. 3185 with Mr. Bree in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 3185 which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3185) authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, or 
any of them, residing in the State of Washington, to present their 
claims to the Court of Claims. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hitz], and the gentleman 
can yield of that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the bill under con- 
sideration relates to the Indians of the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Washington. I shall endeavor to make a 
clear and frank statement concerning the status of this pro- 
posed legislation. In the Sixty-eighth Congress I introduced 
a bill (H. R. 9160) covering the subject matter involved 
in the bill now under consideration. That bill passed the House 
and the Senate at the latter end of the second session of the 
Congress, but Executive approval was not given thereto and the 
Congress adjourned, and that Congress expired before the ex- 
piration of 10 days from the time the bill was presented to the 
Executive for action thereon, and hence it did not become a law. 
I introduced at this session—— 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I will. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman go a little further 
and state whether he has any reason to believe that had there 
been more than sufficient time the President would have signed 
the bill? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I have no reason to believe it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In fact, it has been intimated the Presi- 
dent would have vetoed it if the time limit had not expired. 





{After a pause.] 
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Mr. HILI. of Washington. He might have vetoed it had the 
time required permitted such action. I am not endeavoring to 
resent anything except the true situation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. One further word. There is no evidence 
in the report as to the reason which the President had for not 
signing the bill or from the department? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. No; nothing whatever, but to 
supply the gentleman wiih that information, and in line with 
my purpose to make a frank statement, I shall read a communi- 
eation which I received from the White House on the subject. 
Under date of March 21, 1925, the President addressed to me a 
letter as follows: 

THR WHITE Houss, 
Washington, March 21, 1925, 
Sam B. HILL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HILL: Answering your inquiry as to H. R. 9160, au- 
thorizing the Washington Indians to sue in the Court of Claims, my 
conclusions were based on the feeling that it did not seem fair to the 
Government at this time to undertake to litigate claims of such 
ancient origin. It seems to me they rest under the general objection 
which justifies all statutes of limitation. 

Very truly yours, 


llon 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


The bill H. R. 9160, with reference to. which the letter I 
have just read was written, was in the form that has been 
heretofore employed in the framing of jurisdictional bills. 

In other words, it was a blanket form of bill. At the be- 
ginning of the present session of Congress the Committee on 
Indian Affairs considered the policy of requiring jurisdictional 
bills to specify the grounds upon which claims were based and 
recovery should be sought. In introducing the present bill, 
H. R. 9270, for which the Senate bill S, 3185 has been 
substituted for consideration, I complied with the require- 
ments of the committee as to specifying the particular grounds 
upon which these claims are based, and that fact would per- 
haps make some difference to the Executive in his considera- 
tion of the proposition of approving or disapproving the pres- 
ent bill, although he states in his letter that the claim is old 
and should be governed by the rules applying in cases coming 
within the statutes of limitation. 

1 want to give you something of the history of the efforts of 
the Colville Indians in seeking the adjustment of their claims 
or their rights with the Government. They are not presenting 
claims in this bill based upon any treaty or statute granting 
them any right or recognizing in them any rights by the Gov- 
ernment. There are some Executive orders and some statutes 
that ineidentaily might be referred to, but the bases of the 
claims are not treaties or statutes. 

The Colville Indians, comprising a number of affiliated tribes 
and bands of Indians, occupied from time immemorial a section 
of country in the northeastern part of what is now the State 
of Washington. When the Hudson Bay Co. extended its op- 
erations to that part of the country, these Indians were there, 
and later on, as the white settlers filtered in from the East, 
these Indians were there in the occupancy of the lands to which 
they now claim their rights. When the Territory of Washing- 
ton was created out of the original Oregon Territory in 1853, 
Isaac I. Stevens was appointed the first Territorial governor, 
and was constituted Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the 
Indians in that northwest country, embracing not only the 
territory now embraced in the State of Washington, but also 
that embraced in the State of Idaho and part of Montana. 

In 1855 the Indians in that northwestern country were be- 
coming somewhat restive. They were becoming jealous of their 
rights by reason of the fact that the white man was encroaching 
on their territory in such numbers as to the Indians presented 
the spectacle of a menace to their peaceful occupancy of that 
territory. They became somewhat restive, as I say, and were 
on the verge of war on many occasions, requiring the governor 
of that Territory to negotiate with them in the effort to keep 
them from the path of hostilities. 

The Yakima Indians, the Walla Wallas, the Cayuses, the 
Nez Perces, and other tribes of Indians were showing a war- 
like spirit. The Colville Indians, in whose behalf this bill is 
presented, were at all times peaceable, and at all times friendly 
to the white man, and at all times seeking to get along peace- 
ably and without any warfare. But by reason of the fact that 
these other Indian tribes were hostile, Governor Stevens turned 
his attention to them first, and in his capacity as Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs he sought to negotiate treaties with 
those tribes, and he did negotiate treaties with them, fixing 
the boundaries of their lands, fixing their rights in the treaties, 
and in a measure at least pacifying their restlessness. 

But these Colville Indians, as I say, being peaceable and 
being friendly to the white man, were left until the last. 
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They, with others, were summoned tn council by the governor 
near the site of the present city of Walla Walla in that State, 
with the purpose of negotiating in a preliminary way a treaty 
fixing their territorial boundaries and their rights growing out 
of their use and occupancy of the land which they had occupied 
from time immemorial; and in 1555, in the month of June, 
when Governor Stevens was on his way to negotiate a treaty 
with the Blackfoot Indians in Montana, he called a council 
in Walla Walla with the Indians in that part of the present 
State of Washington, and among them the Colvilles, and he 
told them at that time that he was on his way to negotiate 
this treaty with the Blackfoot Indians, and that he would 
return in the fall, perhaps in September, and he designated a 
meeting place near the present city of Spokane, where he would 
meet the Indians and negotiate a treaty with them. 

When he returned in the fall these Indians were there; the 
Colvilles were there, ready to meet and negotiate with Gov- 
ernor Stevens in order that their rights might be settled, 
as had been done in the case of the Nez Perces, the Walla 
Wallas, and some others. But, as Governor Stevens returned 
from his mission in what is now called Montana and reached 
the point where the conference was to be held, near Spokane, 
he found that the Yakimas had gone on the warpath. And so 
he did not have time to give this conference the deliberation 
required to negotiate a treaty, and he told these Indians that 
he would have to go on at that time but would come back and 
negotiate with them further when he had plenty of time for 
negotiation. These Indians were there, ready to negotiate, 
anxious to negotiate, to settle their property rights; put one 
event after another intervened, causing the postponement not 
only at that time but at the earlier period, and prevented at 
that time the negotiation of a treaty. 

Now, I want to read to you a few excerpts from official 
documents in confirmation of what I have said in regard to this 
matter. 

In the reports of explorations and surveys, Serial No. 758, 
date 1854, Thirty-third Congress, second session, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 1, Governor Stevens recommends: 


9 
~. 


The extinguishment of the Indian titl—at least on the line of 
the road, and for the fertile valleys and regions in connection with 
it. * * © Generally speaking, all the Indians west of the 
tains, both in Washington and Oregon, should placed in 
tion and the country opened to settlement. With prudence, judement, 


moun 


be reserva 


and the display of a small military force, no difficulty will be ex 
perienced in accomplishing these arrangements, so essential to the 
construction of the road (p, 153). 
. * . * * . + 
With the exception of the district occupled by the Flatbows and 


Kootenaies, the remaining country north of the forty-seventh 
is occupied by different tribes of the Selish or Flathead Nations (p, 411). 


parallel 


In 1855 it was the intention of Gov. Isaac I. Stevens to make 
a formal treaty with the Okin-e-kanes, Pilquouse, Colvilie, and 
other northern tribes. The Journal of Operations of Goy. Isaac 
Ingall Stevens, Superintendent of Indian Affairs and commis- 
sioner, kept by his secretary, James Doty, contains the follow- 
ing entry, May 19, 1855: 


McKenzie came from the Spokane country and says that the Colville, 
Spokanes, and Ceeur d'Alene Indians will meet Governor Stevens at the 
Coeur d'Alene Prairie upon such day as he may desire. With him came 
a Colville chief named Chee-qeche-can, or the Fool's Son, who is de- 
sirous to hear what Governor Stevens has to say to the Indians, 


Several representatives from the northern tribes were present 
at this Walla Walla treaty, and general information regarding 
all Indian tribes was gathered by the commissioners and the 
general question of reservations and of consolidating all the 
tribes in the country was given some consideration and discus- 
sion. In Secretary Doty’s journal, under date June 14, we find 
the following with respect to the proposed treaty with these 
northern tribes: 


Agent A. I. Bolon with two men and an interpreter will with the two 
ox wagons transport the foods remaining here, designed for the Spo- 
kane council, to Walla Walla and then place them in store. Then take 
his supplies for the Nez Perce and Spokane in the wagons to Walla 
Walla, where the Nez Perce Agency supplies will be deposited, and 
that place be supplied with the Spokane goods, with which he will push 
on and form a camp near Antoine Plantes at a suitable point for hold- 
ing a council when Governer Stevens shall return from the Blackfoot 
country. 


Further, under date June 26, 1855, Mr. Doty records the fol- 
lowing statement made by Governor Stevens at the Cour 
d’Alene Mission en route to the Blackfoot council at Fort Ben- 
ton; 
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I am now going to the Blackfoot country. 
yuncil here. 


Il wi 


There is not time to hold 
When I return, probably about the middle of Septem- 

t in council at Antoine Plantes’s place the Spokanes, 
Colvilles, Okin-a-kanes, and Ccaeur d’Alenes, and see if we can not make 
an agreement by which you will sell your lands and live upon a@ reserva- 
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tion. About this reservation and the treaty some of you heard at 
Walla Walla, We wish to make with you a treaty like those made 
with the Nez Perces and Yakimas and Cayuses, Umatillas, and Walla 
Wallas. You know what the Government has promised in those treaties 


and I need not enter into their particulars, * * © When I come 
to hold the council with you [ will give you 8 or 10 days’ notice, so 
that you may have time to collect at the council grounds, and I hope 
to see you all there, 


The outbreak of the Yakima war changed Governor Stevens's 
plans. Hastening back from Fort Benton, a short council was 
held at Antoine Plantes’s place on December 4, 1855, in the 
course of which Secretary Doty records the following: 


b. 

Stevens said: “* * * JT think it is the best for you 
to sell a portion of your land and live on reservations, as the Nez 
Verces and the Yakimas agreed to do. I would advise you, as a 
friend, to do that, for I shall not say one thing to-day and another 
to-morrow; as your friend, I shall tell you what I think. If you 
say, ‘We do not wish to sell,’ it is also good, because for you to say. 
It is my business, as your friend, to protect you in your lands and 
rights, and that I shall do as well as I can. 

“I do not think this is a proper time to talk about the land. When 
you talk about your lands you want time to think of selling it. I 
want time to think of it. We want to think together, 

“You hear it from me what I have said to you in regard to your 
rights—-that your rights are your rights, and you shall not be deprived 
of them, 

“If you want to talk to me about your lands, I will hear you; 
but you must talk; you must not ask me, I wish to hear what you 
want. Why did I come here at all? Why did I not go direct to 
the Nez Perce country? I know the road well. 

“Tlave you anything further that you wish to speak about? Do 
you want to speak about lands? Do you wish to point out lands 
you want the whites to have? I call on Garry to answer.” 

Garry was known as Chief Garry of the Spokane Indians. 

Garry said, “All these things we have been speaking of had better 
be tiled together as they are, like a bundle of sticks, because you are 
in a hurry. There is not time to talk of them, But afterwards you 
can come back, when you find time, and see us.” 

Governor Stevens said, “You hear Garry. What say the other 
chiefs? What is the feeling of the Cour d'Alene chief about it?” 

The Cour d'Alene chief and the Colville expressed the same opinion 
as Garry. : 

Governor Stevens said, “ Your decision 1s a good one. We need more 
time to make a treaty. I think that what Garry has said is good, 
Take some other time when we are not in a hurry and can talk it all 
over and endeavor to agree. 

“Now, do not let your minds be troubled, 
your lands will not be taken from you. I will try and come to see 
you next year. Early in the year, if possible. I will try and come 
and talk with as many as I can. I want to know you all well and 
want you to know me well. Have no fears but we shall always be 
friends. Now, if any wish to speak more, I shall be glad to hear 
them.” 

No reply was made by the Indians other than signs and ejaculations 
expressive of approbation and satisfaction at what Governor Stevens 
had said. 

And then at 4 p. m. the council was declared adjourned sine die. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the representation which Goy- 
ernor Stevens, as Superintendent of Indian Affairs, made to 
these Indians at that time, and the Indians were there ready, 
willing, and anxious to negotiate treaties. There was never 
any further negotiation. Shortly after this the Yakima In- 
dian War broke out. From 1855 tho 1858 the Yakimas and 
other hostile Indians were on the warpath, but these Colville 
Indians were peaceable, were friendly to the whites, and even 
furnished them their own arms in order to help combat the 
warlike Indians with whom the United States Government was 
then at war. Because they were peaceable and because they 
were not giving any trouble they were neglected; they were not 
treated with and their rights were never protected in accord- 
ance with the promises of Governor Stevens to them. We find 
in the records and in the official reports of various superin- 
tendents in charge of the Colville Indians that these Indians 
were all the time anxious, ready, and clamoring for some kind 
of a treaty which would define their rights, their territory, and 
go forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 20 
minutes additional, 


Governor 


I, your friend, say that 
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Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a short question? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Do I understand from the gentleman’s state- 
ment that there has never been any treaty with these Indians 
in regard to their lands? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. There has never been a treaty, 
and I am seeking to give you the reason why there has not been 
any treaty. The Indians were willing and anxious to negotiate 
in accordance with the promises made by Governor Stevens, 
but one event followed after another which prevented the ac- 
complishment of that desired end. 

As I say, there was the Yakima Indian war; then came later 
the Nez Perces war; and then the discovery of gold in the coun- 
try to the north, that caused a great inrush of people into that 
country, and many of them settled on the lands of the In- 
dians. Then followed pretty closely the Civil War; and Goy- 
ernor Stevens, being a military man, attached to the Army, he 
was called back for service in the Civil War. He engaged in 
that war and was killed while so engaged, and hence he never 
did return to the Territory of Washington to carry out the 
work he had begun there. 

The Colville Indians, at the time Governor Stevens was hay- 
ing these conferences with them, occupied a territory that em- 
braced not only the present Executive-order reservation that 
was set aside for them, but all the land that they are now 
claiming compensation for, and in addition to that about three 
times as much more land that they are making no, claim for 
whatever, Governor Stevens, at about the time he was hold- 
ing these conferences with these Indians with a view of ne- 
gotiating treaties with them, had a map prepared which showed 
the approximate territory occupied by ali the Indians in that 
particular country, and the territory occupied by the Colvilles, 
as shown on that map, embraced about four times the terri- 
tory that they are now claiming, including the present res- 
ervation, 

On April 9, 1872, there was an Indian agent in charge of 
these Indians by the name of Park Winans. He had previously 
been a farmer for the Indians, and on April 9, 1872, through the 
recommendation of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the 
President of the United States, President Grant, issued an order 
setting aside certain territory as a reservation for these In- 
dians. That territory embraced the lands that they occupied 
as their homes, lands in the fertile valley of the Colville River, 
and they had opened up small farms there. They were culti- 
vating the land on a small scale, and they were getting into 
the industry of agriculture in a crude way. These lands had 
been their homes from time immemorial. They were on the east 
and south sides of the Columbia River. The reservation which 
President Grant established by Executive order embraced these 
lands, embraced the lands for which the Indians are now claim- 
ing compensation. This order was sent through the proper 
channels to this man Park Winans, who was the Indian agent 
at that time, but he kept the knowledge of that Executive order 
secret and kept it from the Indians. They knew nothing about 
the order, and he, with other scheming and conniving white 
men who sought to acquire the lands then occupied by the 
Indians, made misrepresentations to the President and secured 
a change in the territorial limits of that Executive order; in 
fact, a complete change of territory. 

They secured an order from the President to transfer these 
Indians to the opposite side of the Columbia River and away 
from the lands they were occupying, and took them clear away 
from the lands they had built their homes upon, lands they 
had farmed, lands they had used for burial grounds, and lands 
upon which they had hunted and fished, and put them across 
the Columbia River into a barren, rough, rocky, cold region, 
where there was not sufficient land susceptible of agriculture 
tq sustain them. This was done through the connivance and 
scheming of the Government’s own agent there at that place, 
this man Park Winans. 

In confirmation of this statement let me read again from the 
official record. 

The reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the 
years 1873, 1874, 1875 disclose the situation as developed in the 
first years after the Executive order of July 2, 1872, creating 
the curtailed Colville Indian Reservation. 

Now, bear in mind this Bxecutive-order reservation embraced 
lands that were already included in the territory occupied 
by these Indians. It was simply a limitation of their terri- 
tory rather than giving them something in exchange for some- 
thing else. I read from the report as follows: 


It will be recollected that the Colville Reservation prope, including 
the Colville Valley, was set apart by Executive order of April 9, 1872, 
and with the reservation the majority of the nontreaty Indians east 
of the Cascades in this territory were much pleased. But without 
consulting their interests or wishes, and even without their knowledge, 
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the Government being deceived as to the state of affairs, was induced 


to change the reservation by Executive order of July 2, 1872, to the 


west and north of the Columbia, east of the Okanagan, and bounded 


on the north by British Columbia as now constituted. The country 
embraced in this reservation was but little known to the whites. 


Then, reading from a letter of John A. Simms, agent, Octo- 
ber 20, 18738: 


As soon as practicable I called the chiefs and headmen in council to 
ascertain (as instructed from your office) how they were pleased with 
the new reservation set aside for them by Executive order, and if they 


were willing to remove to it. The result of that council was made | 


known to you in my special report of November 20, 1872 1 will 
only add here that the tribes represented, viz, the Colvilles, Spokanes, 
Pend d'Oreilles and Lakes, were unanimous, as they still are, in their 
pposition to removing to the reservation north of the Columbia; 
their principal objections being, first, their great unwillingness to leave 
their own country; secondly, the reservation boundaries do not include 
their fisheries; thirdly, there are no root grounds on that side of the 
river, and an insufficiency of farming land whereby they could subsist 
themselves by agriculture. Until such time as they may be able to 
cultivate the soil, the different fisheries and root grounds now fre- 
quented by them must be their main source of subsistence. 

As to whether or not their objections to the reservation are well 
founded, you will be able to decide from your recent careful and pa 
tient examination. For myself I am free to say that I deem the reser- 
vation, as now defined, entirely insufficient for the number of Indians 
belonging to this agency, and would give my reasons more in detail 
did I not know that you are now thoroughly acquainted with it, and 
in your report will set forth its merits and demerits more forcibly 
than I ean possibly do. 

At the council held here on the 11th and 12th of August by General 


Shanks and yourself, the Indians renewed their objections to the reser- | 


vation, and asked that Colville Valley be given to them for a reserve. 
The propriety, of acceding to their wishes in that respect is now the 
all-important question, both to the Indians and the white settlers of the 
valley, which I hope will be eventually settled to their mutual satisfac- 
tion. For many reasons, which I shall soon make the subject of a 
special report, I would earnestly recommend that a commission be ap- 
pointed to assess the value of the property of the white settlers of this 
valley with a view of its being set apart as an Indian reserve. 


In other words, restoring to the Indians the land upon which 
they had built their homes and upon which they had lived for 
time out of mind. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Can the gentleman give us an idea of the 
number of these Indians at that time? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. There were about 4,000. 

Mr. PERKINS. And about how many are there now? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. About 3,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I find these Indians in the State of 
Washington are very poor and have very small amounts of 
money in the Federal Treasury at the present time, and there- 
fore we are compelled to now provide funds from the General 
Treasury for their support, education, care, and so forth. So 
that even if we do allow these Indians to recover and put them 
upon a self-supporting basis, eventually we will be no worse 
off than we are at the present time. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. That is very true. The gentle- 


man, however, is somewhat in error in a part of his state- | 


ment. I want to touch upon that question of support con- 
tributed by the Government as well as the question of gratui- 
ties, and so forth, because the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior touches upon it. 

This is the situation: These Indians were placed across the 
Columbia River up next to the Canadian line. This is a moun- 
tainous country with deep valleys, rocky, high peaks, with 
some valuable timber in the higher levels, but very little farm- 
ing lands. It was not the home of very many of these Indians 
before the reservation was created and before they were forced 
over there through pressure of military power. They were, 
however, finally along about 1890, compelled to go over into 
this reservation, because the incoming white settlers kept 
crowding them out of their lands, and the Government, through 
its military forces, pushed them across the river into this ster- 
ile, barren, cold, comfortless region that the white man did not 
then want. 


In 1890 a commission was authorized to treat with various | 


Indian tribes of the country, including the Colvilles, to ascer- 
tain whether or not they would cede back to the public domain 
or for use as public domain, parts of their reservation. The 
commission visited the Colville Reservation, and in 1891 nego- 
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| tiated a treaty whereby the Indians agreed to cede the north 
half of this reservation that had been set apart for them 
through this Executive order for $1,500,000. In other words, 
they proposed to cede back to the Government one and a half 
million acres of land at $1 per acre, and this agreement was 
reported to the President, and he, in turn, sent it to the Con- 
gress for action thereon. In 1892 the Congress passed the act 
of July 1, 1892, and ignored this treaty into which the Indians 
had entered, and simply by the strong arm of its fiat re- 
| stored the north half of this reservation to the public domain 
without any consideration to the Indians, except the act pro- 
vided that the lands so restored to the public domain should be 
open to homestead entry upen the payment of $1.50 an acre 
in addition to the ordinary land-office fees, and that this $1.50 
an acre should go into a separate fund, and out of that fund 
there should be paid money for the Indians—not to the In- 
dians—but for their civilization and education. About $120,000 
received, bear in mind, from the Indians’ own lands as set 
apart to them in this Executive order was used for their 
benefit. 

But the Congress in 1906, thinking better of the situation, 

recanting its former act, passed a law recognizing in part 

the treaty negotiated in 1891, in that they proposed to pay the 

Indians a million and a half dollars, as the agreement pro- 
vided for. But it was only after the Indians had hired lawyers 
to come here and induce the legislation that it was secured 
They had to pay out of that million and a half dollars $60,000 
attorneys’ fees to get the relief. The one and a half million 
dollars was for one and a half million acres of land that the 
| President had set apart for their reservation, and that money, 
together with the $120,000 which came from their lands restored 
by Congress in 1892 to the public domain, is practically all the 
money the Government has ever paid to these Indians. It was 
| their money in exchange for their lands, and no one can in 

good faith say that they have been paid so much on account 

by reason of the payment of these sums. With those qualifica- 
| tions the gentleman is correct. The Indians are poor. Prac- 
tically their only financial resources are the proceeds of the sales 
of timber, and that comes in small annual payments, and out of 
the tribal fund thus accumulated is appropriated every cent of 
money that the United States expends for the administration of 
the affairs of that tribe of Indians. The Government does not 
pay a cent of the $30,000 a year which is appropriated out of 
their small stipend to maintain their agency. They have re- 
ceived some gratuities and some gifts from the Government, 
but none of great value. Take the $1,500,000 and the $120,000 
from what the Secretary of the Interior's office says have been 
paid to these Indians and you will find that the amounts ad- 
vanced to them by the Government are negligible. 

I want to say to you without going further into details that 
these Indians have been treated unjustly simply because they 
have been the white man’s friend. If they had gone on the 
warpath and caused trouble, as did the Umatillas and the 
Cayuses and other tribes, if these Indians had been warlike 
and treacherous, they would have had their reservation and 
treaties would have been made which would have settled their 
property rights. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. Are there any lawyers engaged in these 
| claims? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. One lawyer. 

| Mr. BUTLER. How much is he going to get out of it? 
Mr. HILL of Washington. Not te exceed 10 per cent and in 
no case to exceed $25,000. 

Mr. BUTLER.. How long has he been working at it? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Four or five years; and how 
much longer he will have to work before he gets the case 
ready for presentation to the Court of Claims I can not say. 
It is a herculean task, for many of the old Indians have died, 
and it is more difficult as time goes on to get the evidence. 
That is one reason why the legislation should be passed as 
promptly as possible. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. HILL of Washington. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand that all this bill does is tc allow 
these Indians to go to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. That is all. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I assume that there is no serious objection 
to that? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. If the Government is big enough 
to be just to its wards, there can be no objection. There has 
been some objection because the Indians do net base their 
| claims on a treaty. They endeavored to make a treaty and it 
is not their fault that they do not have one. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield again? I am very 
much interested in this and always interested in anything that 
pertains to the Indians. Will the gentleman tell me wherein 
this bill differs from the one which the President vetoed? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. The Dill that the President 
vetoed was a blanket proposition which gave them a right 
to come into court and assert any claims that they might have, 
or any that they might think that they had against the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. BUTLER. This bill confines it to the treaty. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Not to the treaty; they could not 
secure any treaty. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HADLEY. Is it not a fact that the prior bill did not 
express any limitations, whereas the present bill limits the de- 
mands within the particulars to which I refer—fishing rights 
on the Columbia River and hunting rights on land east of the 
Rocky Mountains? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. 
had been deprived. 

Mr. HADLEY. There is express limitation in both those 
regards, which did not exist in the other bill, and the matter 
lias never been before the President at all under the conditions 
siated in this bill. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
this? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. He does not, and the Bureau of 
the Budget does not approve it. The Bureau of the Budget 
advises that it is in conflict with the President’s financial pro- 
gram, Which is tantamount to a disapproval. . 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand, the provisions of this bill 
are such that they will meet the disapproving views of the 
President to the bill when he had it before him and vetoed it. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I could not presume to say what 
the President had in mind, but it does meet the requirements 
of being specific as to the grounds upon which the claims are 
based. That is the rule required by the committee and sug- 
gested by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ina word, why does not the Secretary of the 
Interior approve this bill? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. The Secretary says that perhaps 
half of the amount of the claim has already been paid. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will that question be settled in the Court 
of Claims? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Absolutely. The Secretary’s re- 
port was prepared and then was submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget for the bureau’s reaction on it. I have in my hand 
a carbon copy of that report. The gentleman will notice 
rubbed out there in the carbon copy “ however, in view of the 
showing made by the claimants,” and so forth. 

Mr. BUTLER. Who rubbed it out, I wonder? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. It was rubbed out when it came 
into my hands. 

Mr. WEFALD. The department did not recommend the 
other jurisdictional bills that have been passed here in full. 


And certain lands of which they 


It has not. 
Does the Secretary of the Interior approve 


Mr. BUTLER. Oh, I do not compare one thing with the 
other. 
Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to read 


one paragraph of a report made by a commission composed of 
J. P. C. Shanks, T. W. Bennett, and H. W. Reed on November 
17, 1873, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs relative to the 
Colville Indians. It is as follows: 


The commission herewith incloses his report made them, together 
with a record of the council held with the Indians interested, who were 
present, and make both the record of the council held with the Indians 
interested, who were present, and the report of Mr. J, P. C. Shanks 
part of this report to you and ask your attention to both, as showing 
the condition of our Indian affairs along the line of Britism America 
and to the great injustice done to the peaceable Indians by the inter- 
ested action of white men, and especially to the conduct of their 
ex-agent, Park Winans, in procuring a change of reservation through 
selfish motives, and to the more important fact that the reservation 
as now located is in a frigid and high latitude, where farming is im- 
possible, while the lines of the reservation cut Indians off from the 
Columbia River and remove them from the Spokane River, the only 
sources from which they could procure a livelihood by fishing, game 
being nearly exhausted, so that they were without fish or game, and 
in a locality where farming is impossible, as proven by white men 
who having settled on the reservation abandoned the country on ae 
count of frost. 


Mr. Chairman, i. say that if there are any Indians in this 
country that are entitled to consideration by this Congress they 
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are the Colville and affiliated tribes of Indians, and I submit 
that this bill should pass in order to do belated justice to these 
Indians. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr, LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Beae, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill S. 3185 and 
had directed him to report the same back to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavirt, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


IM MIGRATION 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating therein 
an article from a New York newspaper on the subject of immi- 
gation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by incorpo- 
rating therein an article from a New York newspaper on the 
subject of immigration. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me this 
day I insert the following editorial which appeared in The Day, 
the national Jewish daily, of June 17, 1926. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 

AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 

In less than three weeks, United States will celebrate its one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of independence. This greatest document 
of the world’s history, many Congressmen, we fear, have not read since 
they left school. Sut the words are still there, never to be erased— 
the inalienable right of a man to freedom and the pursuit of happiness. 

Not the right of a citizen but the right of a man, because one can 
not become a citizen before he has been in our country for five years. 
But ong can be a man with certain rights even before then. 

And the right to have his wife and children with him is surely one 
of the most elemental rights to which every man is entitled. 

Does Congress recognize these elemental rights? In the hands of 
Congress is the right to pass laws. It is the duty of the citizens to 
obey these laws. Laws may be good or bad ones, but it is always 
necessary that the lawgivers should retain the respect of the citizens; 
that a citizen should believe in the sincerity of his lawgivers; he 
should believe that the laws were passed in the best interest of the 
country. Many of our lawgivers, perhaps the greatest majority of 
them, deserve the confidence of our citizens, and they have it, no doubt. 
And still, somehow, the word “ politician” has some sting to it in 
our American language. We are always suspicious of the “ politician ” ; 
his word is not always taken seriously. His promises are never be- 
lieved too much. His reputation may be made or marred in one day, 
by one act. 

Why? 

The action of the Bouse and Senate with regard to its immigration 
bills suggests the answer. On the 7th of December Congress opened. 
The President in his message to Congress demanded certain privileges 
for the families of aliens on humanitarian grounds. On Thursday 
scores of bills were introduced in Congress, looking forward to the 
amelioration of the condition of women and children who are barred 
from this country by the present immigration law, in spite of the 
fact that their husbands and fathers are here. During the seven 
months that Congress is in session Mr. ALBERT JOHNSON, chairman of 
the Housing Committee, changed his mind many times. He made 
promises to individuals and delegations that some measure of relief 
will be given. To his own members of the committee he promised 
things as soon as the deportation bill will be out of his way. Now 
the deportation bill is out of the committee’s hands. Some members 
of the committee voted for it in the hope that they were making room 
for a more constructive measure of relief that will make America 
seem, in the eyes of the world, more like a friend of the homeless 
women and children than like a policeman with a club in his hand. 
Public opinion supported the bill. Commissioner Curran of Ellis 
Island supported the bill. Secretary Davis supported the measure 
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tating on the 27th of February “that when dealing with Immigrants 
one is not dealing with a sack of salt but with human lives’ 


1926 


; and he 
strongly urged the unifying of families, 


What did our Congress committee do? All the bills for relief of | 


the wives and children of declarants were thrown overboard. They 


invgled with figures, called to their assistance the State Department, 


d bebind its statement that the new bill would admit 
and children, 

Came the Wadsworth-Perlman amendment. An amendment that ex 
asked for the admission of 35.000 women and minor children 
whose husbands and fathers came legally to this country before the Ist 
1924. In the Senate on technical grounds Senator Waps 
worrh's amendment was passed sine die, in the House Congressman 
PerLMAN’S amendment 

To be sure, three vears later, when the present alien declarants will 
become citizens, the women and children will be admitted; in fact, they 
will be welcomed, But until then, as long as these men have only 
their first papers, their wives and children may starve; 
may attempt suicide at the door of the American consul. 


eitly 
of July, 


wis tabled last Tnesday. 


some of them 
We, members 


of the Immigration Committee, are not a party to it. Our ancestors | 


came here when the doors of our country were wide open; 
We have our wives and children near us; 
nobility of 


we are pros- 
we can afford to talk 
family. These bills 


perous. 
about the sanctity of home and the 
after all affect only foreigners. 

Now the question arises, How can this impress 380,000,000 of our 
foreign-born citizens and citizens of foreign parentage? How can they 
reconcile such an attitude with the ideal of fair play of which every 
American is proud? 

Friends of immigrants are in the habit of recalling on such occasions 
that America did not discriminate against foreigners, but it called them 
to the eolors during the World War; that many foreigners have paid 
the supreme sacrifice on the battlefields of our country before they 
became citizens. We consider such an argument below our dignity. 
What the foreigners have done for America they did as a patriotic 
duty; one does not love America more because of the formal citizen 
papers. A man may be a true American from the first day he lands 
on our shores, just as he may be un-American living here for decades. 
We love America because we believe in her, because we believe our 
country will never fight an unjust fight and will not lift her hand 
against the weak and helpless. 

And in the name of our faith in America do we appeal to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress committee at this eleventh hour. Clear yourselves 
of that implication; that you, the lawgivers of our greatest and 
strongest country, haye not found enough power and enough courage 
to harbor these 35,000 women and minor children of your own citizens 
of to-morrow. Because a declarant of to-day is our citizen of to- 
morrow. 


TREATY WITH SHAWNEE TRIBES OF INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 5218) 
to carry into effect the twelfth article of the treaty between the 
United States and the loyal Shawnee and loyal Absentee Shaw- 
nee Tribes of Indians, proclaimed October 14, 1868, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana calls up the 
bill H. R. 5218 and asks unanimous consent that it be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. The Clerk 
will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$463,732.49, and the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay said sum to the loyal Shawnee and 
loyal absentee Shawnee Tribes of Indians and to the persons compos- 
ing said tribes individually or collectively, in accordance with the 
official findings, arbitration award, and report of the Secretary of 
the Interior made in pursuance of the twelfth article of the treaty 
between the United States and the Shawnee Indians proclaimed Octo- 
ber 14, 1868 (15 Stat. L. p. 513): Provided, That out of said sum 
there shall be paid to the attorneys for said Indians the amount pro- 
vided for in the contract between said Indians and said attorneys 
executed May 26, 1909: And provided further, That before payment of 
the amount hereby appropriated the business councils of the loyal 
Shawnee and the loyal absentee Shawnee Tribes of Indians and the 
individual beneficiaries or their legal representatives entitled to said 
awards shall execute in writing a receipt, release, and relinquishment 
of any and all claims of any nature which they may have against the 
United States and which shall be approved by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, and which shall be 


nearly a mil- | 
n immigrants, they hid their own brutal act toward helpless women | 


] 
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binding when executed on all parties thereto. The Shawnee Indian 
superintendent shall execute a release binding on all beneficiaries 
having no legal representative. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
‘That 
moneys in the 


there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
appropriated, the 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
iutherized and directed to pay said sum to the Indians of the Shawnee 
Tribe, and 13 Delaware Indians affiliated with said tribe, their heirs 
or legal representatives, in accordance with the official findings, arbi 
tration award, and report of the Secretary of the Interior to Congress 
made in pursuance of the twelfth article of the treaty between the 
United States and the Shawnee Indians proclaimed October 14, 1868 
(15 Stat. L. p. 513): Provided, That out of said sum there shall be 
paid to the Indians 10 per 
amount in full satisfaction of their contract: 
Phat before 
priated the 


Treasury not otherwise 


$465,752.49, and the Secretary 


sum of 


attorneys for said cent of the 
ind provided further, 
authorized to be 
representatives entitled 
receipt, release, and relin 
quishment of any and all claims arising under the twelfth article of 
said treaty which they against the United States, and 
which receipt, release, and relinquishment shall be approved by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, and 
which shall be binding 
thereto. The Shawnee Indian superintendent and the council of the 
tribe at Shawnee, Okla., shall execute a release binding on all benefi 
claries having no legal representatives.” 

The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The motion to reconsider the vote by which the Dill 
passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to carry into 
effect the twelfth article of the treaty between the United 
States and the Shawnee Indians proclaimed October 14, 1868.” 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, Mr. W. T. Firzgeratp was granted 
leave of absence for a few days, on account of serious sickness 
in his family. 


above 
payment of the amount hereby 
their legal 
to said awards shall execute in writing a 


appro 


Indian beneficiaries or 


may have 


when executed and approved on all parties 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


was 


ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I understand the Committee on 
Indian Affairs has no further bills to be brought up, and as the 
hour is rather late and the Committee on Territories are not 
ready to be called I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, June 24, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for June 24, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

601. A communication from the President of the United 
States, submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of 
$1,000 to pay a claim which the Acting Secretary of Commerce 
has adjusted under the provisions of the act of December 28, 
1922 (42 Stat. 1066), and which requires an appropriation for 
its payment (H. Doc. No. 455); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

602. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, amounting to $114 (H. Doc. No. 456); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

603. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1926, amounting to $71,793.55, 
of which amount the sum of $5,000 is made payable from Indian 
tribal funds (H. Doc. No. 457); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. SS, 3462. An act for the | 


relief of Homer H. Hacker; without amendment (Rept. No. | 


1529). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 13013) to provide for 


provide for the reduction of admission, automobile, and corpora- 
tion taxes in the event of an anticipated surplus during the 
fiscal year 1927; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


of the revenue act of 1926; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 13015) to amend section 316 
of the tariff act of September 21, 1922; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 13016) granting 
the consent of Congress to the city of Chicago to construct a 
bridge across the Calumet River at or near One hundred and 
sixth Street, in the city of Chicago, county of Cook, State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res. 36) 
authorizing investigation of District of Columbia government ; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 18017) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline A, McKnight; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 13018) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R, 13019) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary J. Grimes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13020) granting an increase of pension 
to Celicia BK. Feaga; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 13021) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Laura E. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13022) granting an increase of pension to 
Augusta L. Ballard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13023) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Andrew J. Gallion; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (H. R. 13024) grantiag a pension 
to Josephine W. Burnside; to the Committee on Fensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 13025) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Waldie; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON: A bill (H. R. 13026) for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Halstead; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 13027) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline Schweimler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (BH. R. 13028) granting an increase of pension 
to Harriet M. Frederici; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 13029) granting an increase of pension to 
Adaline Yerger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13030) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Schlegel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18031) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecea Steinberger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 13082) granting a pension to 
Jacob Goodman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 18033) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Susan A. Brady; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 13034) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary C. Olson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13035) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sallie Ann Barnes; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 18036) granting a 
pension to Andrea T. Bracken; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 18037) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 13038) granting a pension to 
Edgar C. Greene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13039) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah BEB. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
2784. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Tulare 


County, Calif., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; 
the refund to taxpayers of the surplus in the Treasury and to 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
2785. By Mr. BULWINKLE: Petition of citizens of Yancey 
County, N. C., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 


| the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 18014) to amend section 230 | 


—— 


2786. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of citizens of Grand Rapids, 
Minn., urging enactment of legislation to increase the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2787. By Mr. CLAGUE: Petitions of citizens of Redwood 
Falls, Minn., and Lakefield, Minn., requesting Congress to pass 
bill to increase pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2788. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition signed by various citizens of 
the first congressional district of Arkansas in Oak Bluff Town- 
ship, urging immediate action on Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2789. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of sundry citizens of Kansas 
City, Mo., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a 
vote the Civil War pension bill, in order that relief may be ac- 
corded to needy and suffering veterans and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2790. By Mr. FAIRCHILD: Petition urging passage of the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2791, By Mr. FISHER: Petition of B. V. Griffin, Sam John- 
son, and others, shown in attached petition, urging passage of 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2792. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of W. P. 
Martin and 43 other business men and companies of Dayton, 
Ohio, urging passage of House bill 11 to permit fixing of resale 
prices; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2793. Also, petition of 52 voters of Hamilton, Ohio, pray- 
ing for an increase in pensions for Civil War veterans and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2794. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Bay State Milling Co., 
Bernard J. Rothwell, president, 608 Grain and Flour Exchange, 
Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable considera- 
tion of House bill 4539, with regard to establishment of stand- 
ard weights and measures for wheat, rye, and corn mill 
products ; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

2795. By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: Petition of Samuel 
Simpson and 21 other citizens of Lawrence County, Ind., urg- 
ing immediate action on the Civil War pension bill in order 
that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans 
and their widows, and also urging that the most hearty support 
on the part of our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
be accorded this legislation; to the Committee .on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

2796. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of George W. Os- 
borne and 60 others, of Monroe County, Ind., asking action on 
bill to increase Civil War pensions of soldiers and their 
widows and dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2797. By Mr. HALE: Petition of 124 voters of Rochester, 
N. H., that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2798. Also, petition of citizens of Kingston, N. H., urging the 
passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2799. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of 84 members of Wayne Cir- 
cle, No. 45, of the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
for increase of pensions for Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2800. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Mrs. Caroline BE, Brown 
and 114 other residents of Kalamazoo, Mich., requesting imme- 
diate consideration of pending legislation to increase the rates 
of pension of Civil War veterans, their widows, and depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2801. By Mr. KIRK: Petition of various citizens of the 
tenth district of Kentucky, requesting the passage of the Civil 
War pension bill now before Congress increasing the pensions 
of the Civil War veterans and their widows before the present 
Congress adjourns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2802. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition of citizens of Verndale, 
Minn., urging the passage of Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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9303. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition of citi- 
zens of Valparaiso, Nebr., urging passage of Civil War pension 
hill: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2304. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Petition of sun- 
dry citizens of North Attleboro and East Freetown, Mass., for 
the passage of the Civil War pension legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2305. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, favoring the 
passage of the Taber bill (H. R. 11768) to regulate the importa- | 
tion of milk and cream; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2206. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of the Kentucky Pharma- 
eountical Association to Congress to withdraw the privilege of 
dispensing whisky from drug stores; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2s07. Also, petition of voters of Petersburg, Boone County, 
Kv.. urging that a vote be taken in Congress on the Civil War 
pension bill: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2308. By Mr. ROWBOTTOMe Petition of Mrs. Virginia Gor- 
don and Mr. Oscar M. Wooldridge and others, of Evansville, 
Ind., asking that all pension bills increasing rates of pensions 
of Civil War veterans and their widows be enacted into law at 
this session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2809. Also, petition of Julia A. Baldwin and Martha J. Wel- 
born, of Stewartsville, Ind., and others of Stewartsville, Mount 
Vernon, and Poseyville, Ind., asking that all pension bills in- 
creasing rates of pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows be enacted into law at this session of Congress; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2810. By Mr. STEPHENS: Resolntion unanimously adopted 
by the Forty-fourth Annual Encampment of the Ohio Division, | 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, urging the passage of 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2811. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Petition of voters resid- 
ing in the counties of Carter and Elliott, in the ninth congres- 
sional district of Kentucky, urging the passage before adjourn- 
ment of Congress of a bill granting increases of pension to 
veteraus of the Civil War, their widows and children ;-to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2812. By Mr. WATSON: Petition from residents of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., favoring a bill for the relief of veterans 
and widows of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

2813. By Mr. WEFALD: Petition of 50 citizens of Bagley, 
Minn., praying that the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate of the United States enact into law the bill reported by the 
Invalid Pensions Committee of the House to increase the pen- 
sions to old soldiers and widows of old soldiers of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





SENATE 
Tuurspay, June 24, 1926 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, June 23, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Fernald Lenroot Sheppard 

Bayard Ferris MeKeilar Shipstead | 
Bingham less McMaster Shortridge 

lease George McNary Simmons 
Borah Gerry Mayfield Smith | 
Bratton Gillett Means Stanfield | 
Broussard Glass Metcalf Steck 
Bruce Goff Moses Stephens } 
Butler Gooding Neely Swanson | 
Cameron Hale Norbeck Trammell | 
Capper Harreld Norris Tyson | 
Caraway liarris Oddie Underwood | 
Copeland Harrison Pepper Wadsworth 
Couzens Heflin Phipps Walsh | 
Cummings Howell Pine Warren | 
Curtis Johnson Ransdell Watson | 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Reed, Mo. Weller 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Williams | 
Edge Keyes Robinson, Ind, Willis | 
Edwards King Sackett 
Ernst La Follette Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
PETITIONS 
Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Em- 
poria, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation prohibiting | 
the employment of aliens in any branch of the United States! 
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Government, which was referred te the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Brooklyn and vicinity in the State of New York praying for 
the prompt passuge of legislation granting increased pensions 
to Civil War veterans and the widows of such veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
Which was referred the bill (S. 4451) to authorize the payment 
of drainage assessments on Absentee Shawnee Indian lands 
in Oklahoma, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1146) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 8564) for the relief of Lewis J. Burshia (Rept. 
No. 1147); 

A bill (HI. R. 10540) authorizing an appropriation to revise, 
repair, index, and file various records in the office of the 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee, 
Okla. (Rept. No. 1148); 

A bill (H. R. 11510) to authorize an industrial appropriation 
from the tribal funds of the Indians of the Fort Belknap Res- 
ervation, Mont., and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1149) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 11662) authorizing an expenditure of tribal 
funds of the Crow Indians of Montana to employ counsel to 
represent them in their claims against the United States (Rept. 
No. 1150). 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (8S. 4507) for the relief of Sam Alexander; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

iy Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 4508) to authorize the President to appoint Azel 
W. McNeal a captain in the Quartermaster Corps of the Regular 
Army of the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (S. 4509) for the relief of George C. Hussey; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs 

A bill (S. 4510) for the relief of Helen L. O’Brien; and 

A bill (S. 4511) for the relief of Alfred S. Jewell (with ae- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 4512) for the relief of Allen Farmer; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE COPPER INDUSTRY 


Mr. CAMERON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
259), which was referred to the Committee to Andit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That a committee of five Senators, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, is authorized to investigate the copper in 
dustry in the United States in all of its aspects, including produe 
tion of copper, distribution of copper, and corporate organization in 
such industry. For the purposes of this resolution such committee is 
authorized to hold hearings and to sit and act at such times and 
places within the United States; to employ such experts and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants; to require by subpana or other 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents; to administer such oaths and to take 
such testimony and to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic service to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 certs per hundred words. The expenses of such com- 
mittee shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. The 
committee shall make a final report to the Senate as to its findings 
at the beginning of the second regular session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, together with recommendations for such legislation as it 
deems necessary, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 
A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 
On June 23, 1926: 
S. 161. An act for the relief of Charles H. Willey; 
S. 1023. An act authorizing the President to appoint Cecil 


| Clinton Adell, formerly an ensign, United States Navy, to his 


former rank as ensign, United States Navy; 
S$. 1885. An act for the relief of James C. Minon; and 
S. 2005. An act for the enlargement of the Capitol grounds. 
On June 24, 1926: 
S. 1728. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
San Lucar and of her cargo; 
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S. 4223. An act to amend the act of June 3, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 
p. 738), so as to permit the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Tribes 
to file suit in the Court of Claims; and 

8S. 4344. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
Memaloose Isiand in the Columbia River for the use of the 
Yakima Indians and Confederated Tribes as a burial ground. 


JOHN B, TREVOR 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, one of my constituents 
feels aggrieved by reason of an article which I had printed in 
the Recorp the other day. I ask unanimous consent that his 
letter to me and a short editorial article in the Progressive 
magazine regarding him be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryauam in the chair). 
Is there objection? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

NEW YorK, June 21, 1926, 
Hon, Royal S. CoprLianp, M. C., 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C, 

My Lbak Senavor CoveLanp: My attention has been drawn by the 
Hon, ALBERT JOUNSON, M. C., chairman of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion of the House of Representatives; to the fact,that on June 16, you 
requested permission to insert, and caused to be inserted in the 
Kecorp of the Senate proceedings of that date, an article by David 
Maier published in the Progressive, a magazine printed in this 
city. The author of this article whom you characterize as an 
authority on the subject of immigration, embodied false and misleading 
statements respecting me and my activities in connection with the 
restrict immigration into the United States, which 
demand correction. 

I may that such a correction and an unqualified apology were 
printed by the editor of the Progressive in the issue of that maga- 
zine dated 15, 1926. A copy of this magazine embodying 
the said correction and apology was given to me in Washington on 
the morning of June 14—that is to say, it would appear reasonable 
to suppose, although were unquestionably quite unaware of the 
fact, that other copies of this magazine were available in Washington 
two days before the insertion of the article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record to which I take exception. I merely mention this fact, be- 
cause it may be that you will desire to inquire from the person who 
brought this article to your attention as to whether they were aware 
that the statements respecting me had been corrected and due apology 
made, Allow me to inform you as to the facts. 

In the June 16 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, on page 11350, 
the paragraph reads as follows: 

“He further shows that the leading part in this move is shared 
between ALreERrT JOHNSON, chairman of the House Committee on 
Immigration, and John B. Trevor, who was in the British service 
the war, was naturalized as an American five or six years 
and is now chief adviser of Secretary Davis in the move to 
register aliens. 

1. The statement that I was “in the British service during the war” 
is ubsolutely false. I was a commissioned officer in the United States 
Army and served until honorably discharged in June, 1919. 

2. The statement that I was “ naturalized as an American five or 


movement to 


say 


you 


second 


during 


ago, 


” 


six years ago” is absolutely false. I am a native-born American 
citizen of American ancestry extending far back into the colonial 
period. 


83. The statement that I am “ now chief adviser of Secretary Davis 
in the move to register aliens” is too ludicrous to be worthy of serious 
discussion. 

4. In so far as the paragraph embodying the statement, “ the actual 
work of collecting the data and preparing the statistics is in the 
hands of individuals owing more or less recent allegiance to the British 
Empire and standing recorded in favor of a British-American union,” 
may be regarded as referring to me, is wholly false. I have never in 
the past, nor do I now favor in any way whatsvever a British-Amert- 
can union, and above all, have no connection whatsoever with the com- 
mittee representing the State, Commerce, and Labor Departments, in- 
trusted with the compilation of statistics upon which the quotas by 
national origins will be based. 

5. The statement that “the statistics for this system are being sup- 
plied by John B. Trevor, referred to above, an agent of the Carnegie 
Foundation,” is wholly false. I am not, and never have been, an agent 
of the Carnegie Foundation. Although not material to this issue, I 
was requested some time after the passage of the immigration act of 
1924, to write an analysis of that act for publication in one of its 
bulletins. In the appendix to this bulletin was inserted a reprint from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of statistics prepared by me, representing 
the national origins of the population of the United States. All the 
statistics which I have prepared at one time or another were prepared 
by me upon my own initiative and without any suggestion from any 
person whatsoever. I may add that as a matter of fact the national 
origins amendment proposed by Senator Reep was introduced in the 
Senate, if my recollection is correct, on March 7, 1924, without my 
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knowledge that he contemplated introducing such a measure, or any 
knowledge on his part, until after 4 o’clock that afternoon, when Sena- 
tor Lodge handed him my “ Preliminary study of the immigration 
problem,” that I had prepared any statistics whatsoever bearing upon 
that subject. 

6. You will observe in the article printed in the Recorp that Mr. 
Norman Hapgood is quoted as the authority for the false statemenis 
made respecting me and my activities, therefore, I inclose for your 
information a copy of the letter received this morning Sy my attorney, 
the Hon. N. A. Elsberg, which now shifts the responsibility for these 
statements to a person whose name he fails to state. 

In conclusion let me say, as the only remedy a citizen possesses 
in respect to false and misleading statements printed in the Covy- 
GRESSIONAL Recogp, is an accord of the same publicity to an exposure 
of the facts, may I ask that the necessary steps be taken to secure 
reparation for the injury caused by the circulation of the false and 
libelous statements hereinbefore referred to. Unfortunately, as is well 
known, it is rare that a retraction and apology follow sufficiently 
close upon the original libel to giwe adequate redress to the injured 
party, but this case may serve a useful purpose in exposing the 
depths to which some opponents of the policy of restriction upon 
immigration into the United States will descend in order to influence 
Congress to change a law adopted for the protection of our political 
institutions and the maintenance of a high standard of living for the 
workers throughout our land. 

Respectfully yours, 
JouHn B, Trevor. 


P. S.: I inclose herewith a copy of the Progressive of June 15, in 
which the editor hus published a correction and apology for the libels 
appearing in the issue of May 15. 

s, B T. 





REGARDING MR, JOHN B. TREVOR 


The Progressive is in receipt of information in regard to Mr. John 
B. Trevor, who supplied certain studies and statistical information 
on immigration used in the congressional debates, which calls for a 
correction of some comments on that gentleman’s nationality and 
activities in connection with the matter of immigration. The basis 
for these comments was a signed statement by Mr. Norman Hapgood 
in the Hearst papers, to the effect that Mr. Trevor was an American 
citizen of only five or six years’ standing, and that he was in the 
British service during the war. Information furnished by Mr. Na- 
thaniel A, Elsberg to this paper since these comments appeared prove 
that an injustice was done to Mr. Trevor, which he hastens to correct. 
Mr. Trevor happens to be a native-born American citizen of American 
ancestry extending back into the colonial period. He was a commis- 
sioned officer in the United States Army and wore its uniform until 
honorably discharged. His activities in the war were those of such 
an officer and not those of a “spy” or secret-service officer. 

As regards the statement that he was an employee or agent of the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation, Mr. Elsberg informs us that Mr. Trevor 
is a gentleman of independent means and was never so employed. 
The statistics referred to relating to the national origin and the 
population of the United States were compiled by him upon his own 
initiative and without the knowledge of the Carnegie Foundation. 
Subsequent to the passage of the immigration act of 1924, Mr. Trevor 
was invited by that organization to write an analysis of the act, and 
as an appendix to his article there was inserted a study of the popu- 
lation of the United States which had previously been printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. In view of these facts, the Progressive 
hastens to correct the erroneous impressions created by its comments 
and to express its regrets and sincere apologies to Mr. Trevor, 


AMENDMENT TO COOPERATIVE MARKETING BILL 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7893, the so-called cooperative 
marketing bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 1963. An act authorizing the Citizen Band of Pottawatomie 
Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 

8.3185. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, 
or any of them, residing in the State of Washington to present 
their claims to the Court of Claims ; 

S. 3361. An act to purchase lands for addition to the Papago 
Indian Reservation, Ariz.; and 

S$. 4482. An act to increase the limit of cost of submarine 
tender No. 3, and to authorize repairs and alterations to the 
U. S. S. S-48. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
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votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the | 


pill CH. R. 92) fixing postage rates on hotel-room keys and tags. 


The message further announced that the House had agreed | 


to the following concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 31), in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed, with illustrations, 10,000 additional copies 
of Senate Document No, 86, Sixty-second Congress, first session, entitled 
“Last Will and Testament of Washington,” of which 7,000 
copies shall be for the use of the Tlouse of Representatives and 3,000 
copie « for the use of the United States Senate. 


George 


following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

$2141. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; and 

s 9868. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgment in 
claims which the Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Nhe message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 5218. An act to carry into effect the twelfth article of 
the treaty between the United States and the Shawnee Indians 
proclaimed October 14, 1868 ; 

H. R. 12390. An act 
assessment on Absentee Shawnee Indian lands in Oklahoma, 
and for other purposes; and 


H. R. 12596. An act to authorize the leasing of unallotted | 


irrigable land on Indian reservations. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had. affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

Hi. R. 5353. An act to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 876) ; 

H. R. 9655. An act for the relief of Edward L. Duggan ; 

H. R. 10227. An act for the relief of Charles W. Reed; 

Hi. R. 10363. An act to reinstate William R. F. Bleakney in 
West Point Military Academy; 

H. R. 10807. An act to provide for payment of the amount of 


a war-risk insurance policy to the beneficiaries designated by | 


Lieut. Lewis Wesley Kitchens, deceased ; 

II. R. 10980. An act to authorize leasing, for production of 
oil and gas, certain public lands in Carbon County, Wyo.; 

Il. R. 11802. An act to authorize the transfer to the juris- 


to authorize the payment of drainage | sert the following after line 11, on page 6: 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am offering it now. 

Mr. McNARY. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is it? 

Mr. McNARY. I offered it yesterday, allocating $75,000,000 


| for use in connection with cotton. 


| goes into effect. 


| to propose a substitute for the committee amendment and to 
The message also announced that the House had passed the | 





| be deemed advisable. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator understands that 
repeatedly I have deferred proposing this substitute in order 
that he might perfect the committee amendment. It now ap- 
pears that the committee amendment may not be perfected 
before the hour approaches when the five-minute limitation 
I thought it fair to the Senate at this time 


make a brief explanation of it. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
from Arkansas is in order. 

Mr. McNARY. I would be very happy to withdraw the 
pending amendment if the Senator desires to offer his substi- 
tute now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
from Oregon to withdraw 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mine is a substitute. The 
Senator’s amendment will have preference, because it is in the 
nature of a perfecting amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute submitted by the Senator from 
Arkansés. 

The CHIEF CLERK. 


The amendment of the Senator 


It is not necessary for the Senator 
his amendment to the committee 


In lieu of the committee amendment in- 
Sec. —. That there is hereby created a body corporate and politic 
in deed and in law, by the name, style, and title of the Farmers Export 


Corporation (hereinafter called the corporation), to be composed of 


| flve persons (who shall be the directors first appointed as hereinafter 
| . 
| provided). 


Sec. —. That the capital stock of the corporation shall be $200,000,- 
000, all of which shall be subscribed by the United States of America, 
and such subscriptions shall be called upon the vote of a majority of 
the board of directors of the corporation, at such time or times as may 
There {is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 


|} out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 


diction of the United States Botanic Garden of a certain por- | 


tion of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery; 

H. R. 12207. An act authorizing an appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of an appropriate tablet or marker at Provi- 
dence, R. I., to commemorate the landing of Roger Williams in 
the State of Rhode Island; 

8. 1963. An act authorizing the Citizen Band of Pottawato- 


of $200,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purpose 
of making payment upon such subscription when and as called. Re 
ceipts for payment by the United States of America for or on account 
of such stock shall be issued by the corporation to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and shall be evidence of stock ownership. 

Src. . That the management of the corporation shall be vested 
in a board of directors consisting of five persons, to be appointed by 
the President, four of whom may be selected from lists of five sug- 
gested respectively by the American Farm Bureau [lederation, the 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America, the National 


| Grange, and the National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing 


mie Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of | 


Claims; 


8.3185. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, | 


or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, to present 
their claims to the Court of Claims; 

8.3361. An act to purchase lands for addition to the Papago 
Indian Reservation, Ariz.; and 

5.4482. An act to increase the limit of cost of submarine 
tender No. 3, and to authorize repairs and alterations to the 
U. S. S. S-48. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of coop- 
erative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide 
for the acquisition and dissemination of information pertaining 
to cooperation ; to promote the knowledge of cooperative prin- 
ciples and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel 
with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to 


authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and | 
disseminate crop and market information, and for other pur- | 


poses, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I submit an 


anendment in the nature of a substitute for the pending com- | 


mittee amendment and ask that it be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
substitute. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is merely asking that it be read 
and is not offering it at this time? 





Associations, and not more than one selection may be made from each 
list of five proposed by the above farm organizations. Two directors 
shall be appointed for terms of two years, two for terms of four years, 
and one for a term of six years. Before entering upon his duties each 
of the directors so appointed and each officer shall take an oath faith- 
fully to discharge the duties of his office. 

Except in the case of the directors first appointed, each director 
shall be appointed for a term of six years. Vacancies shall be filled in 
the same manner as original appointments, except that a person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed for the unexpired term of 
the member whom he succeeds. Three members of the board of directors 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

That the five directors of the corporation appointed as hereinbefore 
provided shall receive annual salaries, payable monthly, of $10,000, 

That the principal office of the corporation shall be located in the 
District of Columbia, but agencies or branch offices may be established 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the beard of directors. 

Sec. —. That the corporation shall be empowered and authorized 
to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal; to make contracts; to pur- 
chase or lease and hold or dispose of such real estate as may be neces- 
sary for the prosecution of its business; to sue and be sued; to com- 
plain and defend in any court of competent jurisdiction, State or Fed- 
eral; to appoint, by its board of directors, and to fix the compensation 
of such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents as are necessary for 
the transaction of the business of the corporation, to define their 
duties, and require bonds of them and fix the penalties therefor; to dis- 
miss at pleasure such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents; and 
to prescribe, amend, and repeal, by its board of directors, by-laws regu- 
lating the manner in which its general business may be conducted, and 
the riglits, privileges, and powers granted to it by law may be exercised, 
and prescribing the powers and duties of its officers and agents. 

Sec. —. That whenever the board of directors of the ¢orporation 
shall be of the opinion that there exists, or soon will exist, a surplus 
above domestic requirements of wheat, corn, oats, rye, rice, cotton, 
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cottonseed, tobacco, beef cattle, and hogs of the United States, proc- 


essed or in a natural state, and that the ordinary export banking or 
credit facilities are inadequate or unavailable to enable such surplus 
or surpluses to be sold for export or to be carried until they can be 
exported, or manufactured or prepared for export, the corporation shall 
be empowered and authorized to make loans, out of any funds in its 


possession, except the reserve fund hereinafter provided for, upon such 
terms not inconsistent with this act as it may determine, to any 
farmers, ranchers, or planters acting separately or in cooperative asso- 
clations, within the United States, for the purpose of enabling them to 
export any of the surplus American agricultural products enumerated 
in this section or to any person or combination or group of persons 
without the United States; and to renew any such loan for not more 
than one year from the date thereof. 

Every such loan shall be secured by such commercial security as 


the board of directors may approve. The interest charge on any suca 
loan shall be determined by the board of directors at a rate which 
in their judgment will enable the corporation to meet all expenses, 
including the interest on its bonds. The corporation shall retain 


power to recall a loan or require additional security at any time. 


That at no time shall the aggregate amount of all loans outstanding 


under the act exceed $1,000,000,000, 

Sec . That the corporation shall be empowered and auth«:rized 
to issue and have outstanding at any time its bonds in amount aggre- 
gating not more than four times its paid-in capital, such bends to 
mature not less than one year nor more than five years from their respec- 
tive dates of issue and to bear such rate or rates of interest as may be 
determined by the board of directors, and such bonds may be redeem- 
able before maturity at the option of the corporation. Such bonds shall 
be a first and paramount floating charge on all assets of the cor- 
poration, and the corporation shall not at any time otherwise mortgage 
or pledge any of its assets, Such bonds may be issued at not less than 
par in payment of any loan authorized by this act, or may be offered 
for sale publicly or to any person at such price or prices as the 
board of directors may determine. 

Sec, —. That all net earnings of the corporation not required for 
its operations shall be accumulated as a reserve fund; but such reserve 
fund may, upon the direction of the board of directors, be used from 
time to time in the purchase or redemption of any bonds issued by 
the corporation. 

Sec. —. That any and all bonds issued by the corporation shall be 
exempt, both as to principal and interest, from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States, any State, or any of the 
possessions of the United States, or by any local taxing authority, 
except (a) estate or inheritance taxes, and (b) graduated additional 
income taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, now or hereafter imposed 
by the United States upon the income or profits of individuals, partner- 
ships, corporations, or associations. The corporation, including its 
franchise and the capital and reserve or surplus thereof, and the 
income derived therefrom, shall be exempt from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States or any local taxing authority, 
except that any real property of the corporation shall be subject to 
State, county, or municipal taxes to the same extent, according to its 
value, as other real property is taxed. 

Sec, —. That the United States shall not be liable for the payment 
of any bond or other obligation or the interest thereon issued or 
incurred by the corporation, nor for any act or omission of the cor- 
poration, or of any director, officer, employee, or agent of the corpora- 
tion, 

Sec. —. That wherever practicable products purchased and exported 
as a result of a loan under the provisions of this act shall be shipped 
in vessels documented under the laws of the United States. 

That whoever makes any statement, knowing it to be false, for the 
purpose of obtaining for himself or for any other person any loan 
under this act, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 

Whoever willfully overvalues any security by which any such loan fs 
secured shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 

Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or counterfeits any bond, coupon, 
or paper in imitation of or purporting to be in imitation of a bond 
or coupon issued by the corporation; or (2) passes, utters, or publishes 
any false, forged, or counterfeited bonds, coupon, or paper purporting 
to be issued by the corperation, knowing the same to be falsely made, 
forged, or counterfeited; or (8) falsely alters any such bond, coupon, 
or paper; or (4) passes, utters, or publishes as true any falsely altered 
or spurious bond, coupon, or paper issued or purporting to have been 
issued by the corporation, knowing the same to be falsely altered or 
spurious, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to direct and use the 
Secret Service Division of the Treasury Department to detect, arrest, 
and deliver into the custody of the United States marshal having 
jurisdiction on any person committing any of the offenses punishable 
under this section. 
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Src. —. That the corporation shall make a report to Congress on 
the first of each regular session relating to the business transacted 
during the preceding fiscal year, stating as of the first day of each 
month (1) the total amount of capital paid in; (2) the total amount 
of bond issued; (8) the total amount of bonds outstanding; (4) the 
total amount of loans under this act; (5) a list of the classes and 
amounts of securities taken under this act; (6) the total amount of 
loans outstanding under this act; (7) a detailed statement of receipis 
and expenditures; and (8) such other information as may be hereafter 
required by either House of Congress. 

That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this section 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $300,000 out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is in the nature of a substitute for the principal éommit- 
tee amendment about which the controversy in the Senate has 
been waged for several days. I, therefore, deem it fair to make 
a brief explanation of the substitute which I am proposing 
in order that the Senate may become familiar with its pro- 
visions and purposes. 

The amendment or substitute authorizes the creation of what 
is termed a farmers’ export corporation, managed by a board 
of directors, consisting of five members, who may be appointed 
by the President from a list suggested by the principal farm- 
ers’ organizations. No attempt is made to make it mandatory 
on the President to confine his selection to such a list, for the 
reason that the power does not exist to compel him to do so. 

The capital stock of the corporation, $200,000,000, as pro- 
posed by the substitute, is to be subscribed and paid by the 
Government. Bonds may be issued to an aggregate amount not 
exceeding four times the capital stock, or $800,000,000, and 
loans for the purpose of handling surplus farm products speci- 
fied in the amendment may be made to an aggregate amount 
of $1,000,000,000, which is the amount of the capital stock 
multiplied by five. Loans may be made to farmers either act- 
ing separately or in cooperative associations. This feature of 
the amendment received extended consideration by those who 
collaborated in its preparation. Some doubt was felt whether 
the benefits of the amendment should be confined to coopera- 
tive associations. The conclusion was finally registered that 
loans might be made to farmers whether acting separately or 
in cooperative associations, 

The amendment requires that the loans shall be made at 
such a rate of interest as, in the opinion of the board of 
directors, will pay interest on the bonds and also pay other 
expenses incident to administration, the measure also pro- 
viding that the salaries shall be paid from the Federal Treas- 
ury. No attempt is made to fix the interest rate either on the 
borids or on the loans, for the reason that it was deemed ad- 
visable to give the board the broadest practicable discretion in 
those matters, to the end that the act may be workable if 
passed. 

One of the outstanding differences between the substitute 
and the committee amendment is that the substitute does not 
contemplate the levying of an equalization fee or any other 
charge or tax on production, I am unable to comprehend how 
a provision levying an equalization fee can receive the ap- 
proval of the farmers of the United States when they have 
studied it and analyzed it. 

I do not question the good faith or the intelligence of the 
very able gentlemen who have worked together in the prepara- 
tion of the committee amendment which is commonly known 
as the Haugen bill; I know that they desire to do the effective 
thing and to do the just thing; but the power which it is con- 
templated by the committee amendment shall be exercised by 
the board is greatly beyond my ability to comprehend or to 
describe. At no time during modern history has any public 
authority attempted to exercise powers to the extent sought 
to be granted to the board in the committee amendment. There 
is no limit, and, perhaps, in the very nature of the provision 
there can be no limit intelligently fixed at this time, on the 
amount of the charge that may be levied. There is a safe- 
guard against the improvident imposition of the equalization 
fee, but it does not contemplate voluntary action upon the part 
of the farmers themselves, probably for the reason it is known 
that such action can not be secured. 

Of course, 1 imagine the framers of the committee amend- 
ment would not have thought of asking the Federal Govern- 
ment to authorize the farm board by law to levy a tax or other 
charge on every dollar of the products of the farmer whenever 
that board found conditions existing which justified such a levy 
without the consent of the farmers levied upon, if it had been 
believed in any practicable way their consent could be precured. 
Therefore, in order to make certain that the levy will be made 
and that no dissatisfaction or discontentment upon the part of 
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those who are called upon to pay it can interfere with the 
effective operation of the committee amendment, it is provided 
that whenever a certain state of facts is found to exist by the 
poard that board may then vote to impose an equalization fee. 
I care not what it may be called; I care not whether it be 
designated as a tax or a charge for service, the essential prin- 
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ciple underlying the objection to it is that it is sought to be | 
levied by law against the consent or without the consent of | 


those who are expected to pay the charge. It has unquestion- 


ably some of the aspects of a tax, but, whether it be regarded 


as a tax or not, the farmer is compelled to pay the equalization 
fee on every dollar’s worth of his product whenever conditions 
fixed in the bill are found to exist by the board. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Cregzon., 

Mr. McNARY. It occurs to me that, inasmuch as we have 
ouly about 35 minutes left prior to the limitation of debate, 


we ought to conserve those precious minutes. I think the | 


Senator from Arkansas exhausted the time allowed him on the 
conunittee amendment a few days ago. 


spoken on this amendment at all. 

Mr. McNARY. I refer to the committee amendment. The 
Senator has exhausted his time on that, and I should think the 
Senator would devote himself to discussing his proposed sub- 
stitute in the time allotted to him, as I think he has no time 
left for additional discussion of the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not under- 
stand that I am denied the privilege of discussing my proposed 
substitute. I have risen a number of times in the Senate and 
waived my right to discuss the substitute or to present it, for 
the convenience of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection to the Senator discussing 
the substitute; I think that is proper; but I think he has ex- 
hausted his time for the discussion of the amendment which is 
pending. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am discussing the substi- 
tute proposed by me; that is exactly what I am doing, and I 
can not intelligently discuss the substitute without comparing 
it with the committee amendment. I think the Senator is 
taking a portion of my time in an unwarranted manner. I 


inmay not be discussing the question before the Senate with that | 


degree of intelligence which the Senator from Oregon would 
employ; indeed, I am prepared to admit that, since very few 
Senators, if any, can measure up to that high standard of in- 
tellectuality ; but, Mr. President, I am attempting to point out 
wherein the substitute differs from the principal amendment, 
which is commonly called the Haugen bill, and I shall continue 
for just a few minutes to do that, and then I shall yield the 
fioor in order that other Senators may have a fair division of 
the time which is available for debate. 


I have not wanted to prolong this debate; I have sought in | 
every way possible to bring about a vote on this bill at a | 
much earlier day than it is going to be reached, and I do | 


not appreciate the implication of the Senator from Oregon 
that I am wasting the time of the Senate in the present dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the equalization fee. I 


do not believe that the power exists in the Federal Govern- | 


ment to levy such a fee, whether it be called a tax or a mere 
charge for service. If that power exists, I do not believe that 
it ought to be exercised against the consent or without the 
consent of the persons to be charged. That constitutes my 
principal objection to the committee amendment. 

To illustrate the manner in which some farmers believe 
the Haugen bill will work, I wish to insert in the Recorp a 
statement which I have received from a very intelligent and 
high-minded Arkansas planter. I will not take the time of the 
Senate to read the statement, but will summarize it by saying 
that he suggests that this ought to be called a tax; that a 
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ciently heavy it is possible not only to minimize or reduce 
production but absolutely to prevent it. Will Senators tell 
me that it is within the power of the Federal Government 
to impose that sort of a charge on the farmers of this Nation 
and to levy that kind of a tribute upon them? I understand 
fully that the purpose of the charge is to benefit them; but, 
if it is for their benefit, it is essential that it should be levied 
with their approval and their consent. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I desire to get the Senator’s understanding of 
the committee amendment regarding cotton as it is now 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] will not let me talk about the committee amend 
ment without aspersing either my intelligence or my character ; 
but I gladly state that the committee amendment that is in 
the bill defers any equalization fee on cotton for at least three 
years. 

Mr. DILL. But the amendment offered by the Senato 





| allows up to $75,000,000, as [ understand, to be used for cotton 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have not | 





tux of $10 a bale ought to be levied on every bale of. cotton | 
grown in the South during a period of five years, in order to | 


create an adequate fund for the purposes of the Dill, and 
then, in the next year a tax of 4 cents a pound ought to be 
levied on the production of cotton, in order to make certain 
that there will not be an overproduction. 

Mr. President, that is the very gist of this bill. The 
equalization fee is in every sense of the word a tax on pro- 
duction, and it is a practicable and effective way of limiting 
production and correspondingly increasing prices. If it is 
desired to levy a tax of 10 cents a pound instead of 4 cents 
a pound, as suggested by the very intelligent and able farmer 
to whom I have referred, there could be prevented the pro- 
duction of a single pound of ordinary cotton in the United 
States, and if it is desired to levy an equalization fee suffi- 


| 
| 
| 


without an equalization fee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. DILL. What I should like to know is why cotton 
should be given that privilege and not wheat. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Oregon 
will explain that. Various explanations have been given 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; I yield to the Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. In order to get a better understanding of 
the Senator's substitute, 1 desire to ask him if I am correct in 
my conclusion from an examination of it that in a nutshell it 
provides for a corporation which shall have authority to loan 
money to those who want to export the products named? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And it has not any other authority. Is not 
that the limit of its authority? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is the substance of the 
provision. It is comparable to the finance corporation. It has 
no power to levy any equalization fee against the farmer or 
producer. 

Mr. NORRIS. It can not deal in products or anything of 
that kind? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; unless it does so through 
cooperative associations. 

Mr. NORRIS. In that case the cooperative associations 
could do it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is not the direct act of the 
corporation. 

Mr. NORRIS. It simply loans money? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It loans money for the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time on the amend- 
ment has expired. 

Mr. ROBLYSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think I have 
probably cfhgumed all my time; and I yield the floor with the 
request that there be inserted in connection with my remarks 
the statement to which I referred from the Arkansas Planter, 
and the provisions of the committee amendment which relate 
directly to the equalization fee, commencing with line 3 on 
page 17 and extending down to and including line 7 on page 21. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

BRINKLEY, ARK. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE HAUGEN AGRICULTURAL BILL NOW BEFORE CON- 
GRESS 
By T. T. Bateman 

I will apply it to cotton and will take the 1925 crop as an Iillustra- 
tion. Some time in September the Government estimated the crop at 
13,500,000 bales, that put cotton to 26 cents per pound, and after the 
crop was gathered and we had made 16,000,000 bales, it declined to 
18 cents—a loss of 8 cents per pound. Now, the Haugen bill provides 
for a tax levy creating a fund with which to buy up the surplus cotton 
and store it away until at such a time as we shall make a short crop. 

Now, for illustration, if we had been able to have placed a tax of 
$10 per bale on the 1925 crop, this would have raised a fund of 
$160,000,000, with which amount we could have bought at 20 cents 
per pound, 1,600,000 bales, which would have reduced the crop to 
14,400,000 bales, about the world’s requirement, and this amount of 
‘otton would easily have brought a price of 22 cents per pound, and 
1ave paid our 2 cents per pound tax back and left us with 1,600,000 
miles as a profit. 

There has never been a surplus of cotton in a series of any 10 
years. Statistics show that overproduction of 10 per cent reduces 
the price of the commodity 30 per cent; for illustration, we will say, 
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in the next five years we make a crop of 15,000,000 bales each year, 
with a tax of $10 per bale would create a fund of $150,000,000 per 
vear, and at 20 cents per pound we could buy and store away 1,500,000 
bules each year, at the end of the five-year period we would have a 
surplus of 7,500,000 bales, 

Now, to take care of this surplus by disposing of it the farmers or 
cotton raiser would be notified that his cotton was going to be sold 
the next year at whatever it would bring, and advised to govern 
themselves accordingly by reducing their acreage one-half, and in 
order to make the suggestion effective the tax to be increased to 4 
cents per pound for that year’s crop only; this surplus cotton sold for 
“0 cents per pound would make a fund of $750,000,000 to be paid back 
to the farmers, which would pay them back the $50 a bale they had 
paid out for this cotton, and in addition they would have made a big 
crop ef feed for the next year. 

Every Member from Arkansas, in fact the entire Congress should 
support such a measure. 

T. T. Bateman. 
PURPOSES OF EQUALIZATION FEE 

Sec. 16. In order that the producers of each basie agricultural com- 
modity may contribute ratably their equitable share to the equalization 
fund hereinafter established for such commodity; in order to prevent 
auy unjust discrimination against, any direct burden or undue restraint 
upon, and any suppression of commerce in basic agricultural cominodi- 
ties and their food products with foreign nations in favor of inter- 
state or intrastate commerce; and In order to encourage and stimulate 
the normal and usual current of foreign and interstate commerce in 
basie agricultural commodities—there shall be apportioned and paid 
as a regulation of such commerce an equalization fee as hereinafter 
provided. 

DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF FEE 


Sec. 17. Prior to the commencement of operations in respect of any 
basic agricultural commodity and thereafter from time to time the 

oard shall estimate the probable advances, losses, and expenses to 
be paid in respect of the operations in such commodity and its food 
products, Having due regard to such estimates, the board shall deter- 
mine and publish the amount for each unit of weight, measure, or 
value designated by it, to be collected upon the processing or the sale 
or other disposition of such basic agricultural commodity during the 
operations therein. Such amount is hereinafter referred to as the 
“equalization fee.” At the time of determining and publishing an 
equalization fee the board shall specify the period during which the 
fee shall remain in effect. 

PAYMENT AND COLLECTION OF FEB 

Sec. 18. (a) During the operations in respect of any basic agricul- 
tural commodity and its food products, the equalization fee shall be 
paid, under such regulations as the board may prescribe, upon the 
processing or the sale or other disposition (as the board may deter- 
mine) of the unit of such basie agricultural commodity, but no such 
fee shall be paid in respect of cotton or corn prior to three years 
from the date of the passage of this act, and no fee shail then be 
paid in respect of corn or cotton unless and until specifically author- 
ized by an act of Congress. 

(b) The board may by regulation require any person engaged in 
processing or in the purchasing of a basic agricultural commodity— 

(1) To file returns under oath and to report, in respect of his 
processing or purchasing of such commodity, the amount of equalization 
fees payable thereon and such other facts as may be necessary for the 
payment or collection of the equalization fees; 

(2) To collect the equalization fee from the producer and to ac- 
count therefor; and 

(3) To issue to the producer a serial receipt for the commodity 
which shall be evidence of the participating interest of the producer 
in the equalization fund for the commodity. The board may in such 
case prepare and issue such receipts and prescribe the terms and con- 
ditions thereof. The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the request of 
the board, is required to have such receipts prepared at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

(c) Every person who, in violation of the regulations prescribed 
by the board, fails to account for any equalization fee shall be liable 
for such fee and to a penalty equal to one-half the amount of such 
fee. Such fee and penalty may be recovered together in a civil suit 
brought by the board in the name of the United States. 

EQUALIZATION FUND 

Sec. 19. (a) In accordance with regulations prescribed by the board, 
there shall be established an equalization fund fer each basic agricul- 
tural commodity, into which the equalization fees and the profits in 
connection with operations therein or in its food products shall be de- 
posited. 

(b) The board, in anticipation of the collection of the equalization 
fees, and in order promptly to make the advances agreed to be made 
and to provide for the prompt payment of the losses agreed to be 
paid and the salaries and expenses of experts, may advance to the 
equalization fund for any basic agricultural commodity, out of the 
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revolving fund hereinafter established, such amounts as may be nec- 
essary. 

(c) There shall be disbursed from the equalization fund the amounts 
agreed to be repaid by the board for losses, costs, and charges in re- 
spect of the operations in the basic agricultural commodity or its 
food products, and the salaries and expenses of such experts as the 
board determines should be payable from such fund. There shall be 
repaid from such equalization fund any amounts advanced in respect 
of the agricultural commodity, from the revolving fund hereinafter 
established, and remaining unpaid, together with interest on such 
amounts at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 

(d) When the amount in the equalization fund for a basic agricul- 
tural commodity is, in the opinion of the board, in excess of the 
amount adequate to carry out the requirements of this act in respect 
of such commodity and its food products, and the collection of fur- 
ther equalization fees thereon is likely to maintain an excess, the 
board may retire in their serial order as many as practicable of the 
outstanding receipts evidencing a participating interest in such fund. 
Such retirement shall be had by the payment to the holders of such 
receipts of their distributive share of such excess as determined by the 
board. The amount of the distributive share payable in respect of 
any such receipt shall be an amount bearing the same ratio to the face 
value of such receipt as the value of the assets of the board in or 
attributable to the fund bear to the aggregate face value of the out- 
standing receipts evidencing a participating interest in such fund, 
as determined by the board. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, my duties elsewhere 
have prevented me from taking part in the discussion of this 
bill. In the brief time that remains before the five-minute rule 
comes into effect it is impossible to undertake a general dis- 
cussion or a complete analysis of the measure. Particularly 
it is impossible to discuss the constitutional question inyolyed 
from the authoritative standpoint. 

In preliminary I remark that it has been my earnest desire 
to cooperate in the passage of a bill to relieve the present farm 
situation. I had argued myself into a waiver of several prin- 
ciples that I have heretofore adhered to which are of an eco- 
nomic character. I believe that a special emergency exists, 
and that special conditions for which the Government is re- 
sponsible are chargeable with many of the farmer's ills. In 
that frame of mind I began the examination of this bill. Re- 
gretfully I have been forced to the conclusion that the amend- 
ment which is now directly under discussion will be inimical 
to the farmer himself; besides I entertain not the slightest 
doubt of its unconstitutionality. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will, but I must within a limited 
number of minutes state the case as I see it. I therefore re- 
quest that Senators do not interrupt me unless they really want 
me to give them some light, and I hardly think I can give light 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator is very kind in his remarks. 
I merely want to know whether, in referring to the amend- 
ment which the Senator is discussing, he refers to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson}. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am referring to the amendment 
which proposes to set up the equalization fee, not to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, the Senator is discussing the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The committee amendment. 

Mr. President, as a broad and general proposition it may be 
safely laid down that whenever government undertakes to in- 
terfere with the laws of trade and commerce, with the course 
of supply and demand, the result in the end is disastrous 
even to the industry sought to be benefited. There are excep- 
tions on rare occasions where a temporary assistance may be 
rendered. That may be conceded, although I think the instances 
are very rare. Such an instance, it seemed to me was now 
present; and briefly let me state my reasons for that conclusion. 

I remark first that for many years our Government has pur- 
sued the iniquitious and indefensible policy of denying to the 
people of the United States their natural right to buy where 
they choose and to sell where they desire. A policy of robbery 
under the guise and form of a tariff tax bas been persisted in 
for many years, thereby the price of domestic manufactured 
goods as well as the price of imported manufactured goods has 
been increased not only upon all imported goods but upon the 
domestic product. 

The principle embraced in the tariff is utterly vicious and in- 
defensible. But the system exists. 

Two things have happened. First, during the war the do- 
mestic manufacturer was allowed to charge the highest war 
prices he could extort, and in the charging he was aided, 
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abetted, and assisted by a law on the statute books which pre- 
vented purchases abroad where purchases were possible. Sec- 
ond, after the war was over the tariff was enormously in- 
ereased at the demand of the special interests that were bene- 
ficiaries of the tariff. The tariff was thereafter increased for 
the express purpose of raising the price of every manufactured 
product of this country to every citizen of this country; and it 
had that effect, sir. 

Nor is that all of the story. When the war was on, when the 
manufacturer of this country and the manufacturers of the 
world were permitted to charge the highest price they could 
extort, the farmer was singled out as the special victim of the 
Government A gentleman was imported from England, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover by name, who promptly set himself to the task 
of depriving the farmer of the prices he could, unless inter- 
fered with, gain in the world market. Hoover in this wise 
usurped the authority he exercised. A law was passed which 
vas intended to prevent hoarding and to prevent combinations 
monopolizing and controlling the markets of America. 

In order to render this law effective, it was provided that 
grain dealers and millers must take out a Government 
use. The intent was that through the licensing system a 
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check could be kept upon the operations of the grain dealers, | 


millers, and certain others and the evil practices referred to 
prevented. 

But these laws did not authorize Hoover to fix the price of 
a single grain of wheat, ear of corn, or other products. That 
licensing power was vested in Herbert Hoover, this imported 
Britisher, this man who had lived out of our country for all 


of his adult life, and he proceeded to exercise it in this wise: | 


Ile compelled every grain dealer and miller to take out a 
license. He then dictated to the grain dealer and the miller 
the exact price they should pay for wheat and certain other 
farm products. He told the grain dealers that if they varied 
from the prices he dictated he would revoke their licenses. 
He fixed the differential between the price paid by the grain 
dealer to the farmer and the price the grain dealer was to 
charge the miller. By such means he fixed the price of every 
bushel of domestic wheat and other farm products that came 
within his control. 

Because it was feared that our country might be drained 
of its foodstuffs it was by law provided that nothing could be 
shipped abroad except under license of the President. 

Accordingly there was set up a grain export corporation and 
no wheat could be sent abroad unless it was marketed through 
that corporation. 

The export corporation then proceeded to fix the same price 
on products intended for export which Hoover had already 
fixed in the domestic market. 

The result of these two orders was that both the export and 
the domestic markets were absolutely controlled by the ar- 
bitrary decree of Hoover. No farmer could sell his wheat 
in the United States except at the price Hoover fixed. No 
farmer could sell his grain abroad except at the price Hoover 
fixed, 

The power thus exercised by Hoover was the result of pure 
usurpation in total disregard of his official duty and in viola- 
tion of every principle of right. He proceeded to employ the 
licensing power granted for the mere purpose of preventing 
combinations so as arbitrarily to fix the price upon the prod- 
ucts raised by the millions of farmers of the United States. 

The farmer was compelled to market his wheat in this coun- 
try at a price which at times was as much as $2 per bushel 
below the price wheat commanded in foreign countries. 

At the close of its transactions, the export corporation turned 
over to the Government some $70,000,000 of profits it had made 
by taking the farmers’ wheat and products at the prices arbi- 
trarily fixed by Hoover and in turn selling it upon the foreign 
murket, 

A more damnable outrage was never perpetrated, and a 
more infamous abuse of authority never occurred beneath the 
American flag or the flag of any other free country. 

Mr. Hoover sits to-day in the Cabinet of Calvin Coolidge. 
He has sat in other Cabinets to the disgrace of the high posi- 
tion he occupies and to the injury of the Republic. 

What I have just said covers, in part, the outrages perpe- 
trated upon the farmers during the war. 

But, sir, you have been for years by positive law putting 
another indefensible outrage upon all peoples engaged in agri- 
culture. You have imposed a tariff upon everything the farmer 
buys, thereby raising the price and enormously increasing his 
cost of living. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. How much time did I have? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifteen minutes. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I understood we had 30 minutes. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifteen minutes on each amend- 
ment. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I have not spoken on this bill at all. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the Senator be extended to 1 o'clock. That courtesy 
has been shown to others. 

Mr. McNARY. That will not be necessary. 
from Missouri has not heretofore spoken on the bill or the 
amendments, the time he would have being in the aggregate 
one hour, and the Senator is entitled to occupy that time. 


The Senator 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has 30 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. . 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It will be necessary, in that 


case, to relax the limit that will go into effect at 1 o'clock, and 
I ask that that be done, because speeches will be limited te 
five minutes commencing at 1 o'clock. 


Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that being done, but 
after 1 o'clock the Senator would not be entitled to it as a 
matter of right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is what I say, that he 


is not entitled to it as a matter of law. I ask that the Senator 
from Missouri be permitted to consume the 30 minutes to which 


he would have been entitled under the original agreement 
unmodified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am obliged to the Senator. I 


would not ask the courtesy, but as Senators know, I have been 
engaged with duties on a committee which have rendered my 
presence here impossible. 

The effect of the various acts and laws to which I am refer 
ring was that during the war the farmer had to pay the top 
war prices for everything he bought, and he was obliged because 
of the arbitrary and illegal and infamous acts of Herbert 
Hoover to sell his properties at a price fixed by Hoover far 
below the level of war prices. 

At the time the licensing bills were before the Senate, I 
warned the Senate and the country that Hoover would employ 
the licensing power to fix prices. I later repeatedly challenged 
the attention of the Senate and the country to the fact that 
Hoover was abusing the powérs in the manner I have above 
indicated. I protested then even more vehemently than I am 
protesting now. 

The indubitable facts I have briefly set up demonstrate that 
we have been robbing the farmer by law, and that we are 
robbing him by law to-day. 

Because of these considerations I have felt we would now 
be justified in doing almost anything for the farmer which 
was not at absolute war with every principle of economics 
and sound sense, but the outrages perpetrated upon the farmer 
during the war and by the tariff during and preceding the 
war did not satisfy the greed of the beneficiaries of the tariff 
system. 

After the war was over I sat with the Finance Committee 
of the Senate. I heard there the representatives of various 
protected interests declare’ in good straight English: “ We 
won this election; we propose to have the results of the elec- 
tion, and we demand a tariff.” In some instances it was de- 
manded that a tariff of more than 100 per cent should be levied. 
Obsequiously we obeyed their orders. We bared our back to 
the whip and lash of organized capital. We surrendered to 
their outrageous demands, 

The tariff was raised. It was raised for the specific purpose 
of maintaining war prices on manufactured products after the 
war was over. It was a villainy the effects of which were 
particularly visited upon the farmer. 

By reason of tariff increases and combinations among Ameri- 
can manufacturers the prices of manufactured goods which 
had existed during and were maintained after the war are 
still substantially maintained. 

It follows that the farmer during all of these years has 
been and is now obliged to buy that which he consumes at war 
prices. 

Upon the other hand, he has been compelled to sell his 
surplus upon the broken markets of Europe—the lowest mar- 
kets of the world. The bankrupt peoples of Europe have not 
been able to buy even to the usual amount. Neither have these 
people been able to recoup their finances or gain money with 
which to buy the products of the American farmers, because 
when they have brought their products here to sell they have 
been confronted by a tariff law that was horse high, hog tight, 
and bull streng. Back of that tariff wall stands vast combina- 
tions of American manufacturers plundering the farmer, 
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Under these clreumstances if a plan could be devised to 
recompense the farmer in some measure for the wrongs worked 
upon him I would be willing temporarily to abandon those 
policies which I believe ought to govern. I would be willing 
to take considerable sums of money from the Public Treasury 
and expend them in the furtherance of agriculture. 

But, sir, what is the proposition we have before us as ex- 
pressed in this particular amendment? I unhesitatingly de- 
clare that if it should be adopted and enforced it would within 
80 days produce something akin to revolution, and that revo- 
lution would occur among the farmers themselves. 

The newspapers have recently intimated that the Vice Presi- 
dent has had something to do with framing this amendment, 
and, accordingly, we find in public estimation his name at- 
tached to the bill. It now referred to as the “ Dawes- 
MecNary-Haugen bill.” I pray God that the Buropean “ Dawes 
plan,” 
impossible a thing as this amendment. : 

Picture to yourselves the import of this amendment and 
what will occur should it be adopted. 

Hitherto, in their days of adversity, the farmers have been 
even supposed to be a very independent class of citizens, This 
bill takes from the independent farmers of the United States 
a free and open market and levies a forced tribute upon the 
products of their toil. 

To illustrate: 
your grain to town and sell it on the market at the market 
price the money due you shall not be paid you in full. No matter 
where you may carry your wheat for sale, or to whom you 
shall sell it to, the purchaser must deduct from the agreed 
price whatsoever sum of money a Government board has 
declared shall be taken from the purchase price of the wheat.” 

If the agreed price is $1.50 per bushel and 100 bushels have 
been delivered, $150 is due. Instead, Farmer Smith is blandly 
told that he can not receive $150; that a sum fixed by a board 
shall be deducted and the amount deducted sent to that board. 
If it shall have fixed, a charge of 20 cents a bushel, then 
Farmer Smith, instead of receiving $150 for his 100 bushels 
of wheat, will only receive $130, and $20 of his money will be 
taken from him and sent to the Government board to be used 
to recoup the losses others may have made in rearing grain. 

“What is that board going to do with my money,” says 
Farmer Smith. 

The purchaser answers: “It ds going to take your money 
and use it to make up the losses somebody else has sustained 
on his wheat.” 

Such a law takes away from the farmer his righi as a free 
citizen to sell his grain in a free market, By such a law you 
make the farmer a serf upon the land he owns. You put 
shackles upon his industry. You levy a forced tribute upon his 
toil. You thus establish a species of agricultural slavery. 
Those who are responsible for such an infamy will have justly 
visited upon their heads the curse of an indignant and out- 
raged people. 

Those of you who think that by voting for such a measure 
you will gain the favor of farmers wiil be speedily disillusioned 
once the scheme is put into execution. 

Ilere in front of me sits my friend from Wyoming—a great 
cattle dealer, who has given his life to that business. Will 
he pardon me if I employ him and his business in an illustra- 
tion? He sends a trainload of cattle to town. They ought to 
bring a large sum of money, Is he free to sell them, to collect 
the money, and to place it in the bank? The answer must be 
“No,” because a Federal bureaucrat declares, “You have no 
legal right to sell these cattle and to collect all of your money. 
Your right to sell the cattle is a privilege granted by the 
Government, and for that privilege the Government exacts a 
tribute; and it proposes to take a part of your money and 
turn it over to a board or bureau to distribute it according to 
its schemes and devices, but particularly for the benefit of some 
one who has been unsuccessful in the cattle business,” 

We talk of this being a free country. But we can not so 
regard it if the amendment now proposed becomes a law; for 
that amendment proposes to take from free men the right to 
sell without paying a tax for the privilege of selling, Nay, sir, 
this tribute can not be even dignified as a tax, because it does 
not go to the common and general weal. It is a tribute ex- 
acted by force and is to be handled by a board or commission 
which may, and in all probability will, waste it. In any 
event, it is money belonging to the farmer which is taken 
from him by force and turned over to others, Thus he is 
deprived of his property without process of law. 

Mr. President, is it possible that such a bill can have any 
real backing in the United States Senate? We can not under 
any power of Government take the property of one man and 
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It says to Farmer Smith, “When you bring | 
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give it to another, We can not take my money by forced 
tribute and give it to Smith or Jones or Jackson or Thompson. 
We can not take money from a successful farmer and use it 
to make up the losses of some unsuccessful farmer. We can 
not arbitrarily take the property of one citizen and transfer 
it to another without outraging every principle of the most 
sacred principles of the Constitution of the United States. 

We are told that such a power is found in the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution. If, under the interstate 
commerce clause, we can take a small part of a citizen's prop- 
erty and confer it upon another person, we can take a larger 
part or all of it. If the interstate commerce clause is suscep- 
tible of that construction, then there is nothing left of the right 
of property. The assertions made are the most monstrous 
construction and distortion and misconstruction of the Con- 
stitution that has ever befouled the lips or defamed the intel- 
lect of man. 

Sir, 1 have heard an argument here—will you let me drop 
into the vernacular—that makes me sick, sick all over and 
through and through. I have heard it whispered around that 
we should pass this bill—“ put it up to Coolidge and make 
Coolidge veto it,” and that that will “put Coolidge in bad 
with the farmer.” 

What an argument that is to come from men who are sworn 
to uphold the Constitution of the United States and to do their 
duty justly by all people! What an argument that is! Sut 
what an idiotic thing it is, for let me tell you, if I have an 
enemy in polities, I want him to do nothing better than to do 
a foolish thing and give me the opportunity of striking down 
that foolish thing. 

First or last the people of the United States analyze and 
understand all great questions. First or last the people of the 
United States in the mills of their minds grind out the grist 
of truth. First or last they understand chicanery and discover 
fraud. The people of the United States, in the last analysis 
and after mature deliberation, are sound to the very core and 
there is no class of them sounder or saner or safer than the 
men who earn their living under the blue sky and wring their 
substance from the bosom of mother earth. 

What have we come to in this body when men try to find a 
way to defeat the intent of the Constitution, when they en- 
deavor by hook or twist to distort its sacred principles? What 
kind of legislators are we, if instead of seeking to defend the 
Constitution against all attacks we rather plot to undermine 
its foundations? Are we like moles to bore beneath it, like 
evil birds to fly around it, like burglars to break through 
its barriers? Are we to employ intellectual subterfuges and 
scholastic juggling to justify the crooked path of betrayal? 
Instead we should be standing with burnished shields and glit- 
tering swords to defend the great charter of liberty against all 
assaults. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senate for its indulgence. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to state that the five- 
minute rule becomes applicable at this time, and I shall in- 
sist upon its strict cbservance throughout the day. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, reference has been made to 
price fixing of wheat during the war, and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] has undertaken to charge Secretary 
Hoover with responsibility for what was done in that respect. 
I think the Senate and the country ought to have the facts 
with regard to this matter, and they are briefly as follows: 

On August 14, 1917, President Wilson appointed a committee 
of 12 gentlemen for the purpose of investigating a fair price 
and making recommendations to him. That committee con- 
sisted of Harry A. Garfield, president of Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., chairman; Charles J. Barrett, president 
Farmers’ Union, Union City, Ga.; William N. Doak, vice presi- 
dent Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, Roanoke, Va.; Eugene 
BE. Funk, president National Corn Association, Bloomington, 
lll.; Edwin F, Ladd, late a member of this body, then president 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak.; R. Good- 
win Rhett, president Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Charleston, 8. C.; J. W. Shorthill, secretary National 
Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Association, York, Nebr. ; 
James W. Sullivan, American Federation of Labor, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; L. J. Tabor, master Ohio State Grange, Barnesville, 
Ohio; Frank W. Taussig, chairman United States Tariff Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.; Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York City; and 
Henry J. Waters, president Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kans, 

That committee made its report to the President, and I ask 
unanimous consent for the insertion in the Recorp of the 
report. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The report is as follows: 
the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 
The undersigned 
the price which the Governm: 
In its deliberations the 
following factors: 
First. The fact that the United St at war. 
ond. The need of encouraging the producer. 
rhird. The necessity of reducing the cost of living to the consumer. 


by to recommend 
the crop of wheat 
constantly in mind the 
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The normal laws of supply and demand have been violently inter 
“od with and Congress has undertaken to offset this disturbance by 
conferring extraordinary powers upon the President to stabilize prices 
Each ot the foregoing factors grow out of conditions which have re- 
ived the careful attention of the committee. Chief among them 
ve: That the wheat yield in a great and important section of the 
suntry las this year been below the normal; that over against this 
ituation is the erying need among the whole body of the population, 
specially the wage earners; that the rising tide of costs shall be 
stayed and reduced as rapidly as possible, consistent with the wel- 


fare of the producer; that the Government is at the present time en- 


ived in the great task of reducing and stabilizing cost of other staple 


& 


commodities; that the wheat of the world is abundant for its needs, 
yen disregarding the stores in Russia, but because of lack of ship 
ping and war conditions the burden of supplying wheat to the ailies 


and to neutral nations rests for the time being upon the United States 
ind Canada, 


Your committee has also .considered the fact that the Government 
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Mr. Hoover, at his express wish, has taken no part in the delibera 
tions of the committee on whose recommendation I determine the 
Government's fair price, nor hus he in any way intimated an opinion 
regarding that price 

Wooprow WILSON 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I will take my five 
minutes right now. It is true that a board was created. It is 
true that they said what they thought was a fair price for 
wheat. It is also true that we forced a clause into the law 

| permitting a minimum price. But the law did not authorize 
any man or men to fix a maximum price for wheat. No law 
ever fixed a maximum price for wheat and no authority was 


price for the 1917 wheat crop is in effect a continuing guaranty until 
the minimum price guaranteed by Congress for the crop of 1918 goes 
into effect (July 1, 1918). It has considered the relation of the 1918 | 
inimum price guaranty to the price here recommended. It has also | 
considered the effect which an early termination of the war would | 
have upon the wheat markets of the world. f 
In reaching its conclusion the committee has been guided by the | 
principles you have announced—that a fair price should be based 


upon the cost of production for the entire country, plus a reasonable 


profit. We have relied upon the cost estimates for the crop of 1917 
furnished by the United States Department of Agriculture, checked by 
the results of our independent investigations and the evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee by producers and their representatives. 

rhe committee has considered the regulations recently established 
by the United States Food Administration Grain Corporation for the | 


different grades of wheat through which all transactions in 
are to be standardized and speculation to be entirely eliminated. 
that profits to the grain denler, miller, and flour dealer have 
regulated and reduced by the Grain Corporation, effecting a material 
reduction in the cost of flour. 

In consideration of the foregoing facts and circumstances this com 
mittee respectfully recommends that the price on No. 1 northern spring 
wheat or its equivalent at Chicago be $2.20 per bushel. 


Mr. LENROOT. On August 30, 1917, President Wilson, in 
accepting that report fixing the price of $2.20 per bushel for 
wheat, made a statement, and I ask unanimous consent to 
insert that statement in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


wheat 
Also 
been 


The statement is as follows: 
THe Wuire Howse, 
Washington, August 30, 1917. 
Section 11 of the food act provides, among other things, for the 


purchase and sale of wheat and flour by the Government, and appro- 
priates money for the purpose. The purchase of wheat and flour for 
our allies—and to a considerable degree for neutral countries also— 
has been placed under the control of the Food Administration. I 
have appointed a committee to determine a fair price to be paid in 
Government purchases. The price now recommended by that com- 
mittee, $2.20 per bushel at Chicago for the basic grade, will be rigidly 
adhered to by the Food Administration. 

Tt is the hope and expectation of the Food Administration, and my 
own also, that this step will at once stabilize and keep within moderate 
bounds the price of wheat for all transactions throughout the present 
crop year, and in consequence the prices of flour and bread also. The 
food act has given.large powers for the control of storage and ex- 
change operations, and these powers will be fairly exercised. An in- 
evitable consequence will be that financial dealings can not follow 
their usual course. Whatever the advantages and disadvantages of 
the ordinary machinery of trade, it can not function well under such 
disturbed and abnormal conditions as now exist. In its place the 
Food Administration now fixes for its purchases a fair price, as recom- 
mended unanimously by a committee representative of all interests 
and all sections and believes that thereby it will eliminate specula- 
tion, make possible the conduct of every operation in the full light 
of day, maintain the publicly stated price for all, and, through econo- 
mies made possible by stabilization and control, better the position of 
consumers also. 


| possibility of increasing them. 





ever given to Mr. Hoover to fix the price. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I correct the Senator? 
rhis price fixing was prior to the taking effect of that law 
enacted by Congress, which applied only to the crop of 1915. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It was merely an advisory thing 
There was no word in the law authorizing anybody to fix the 
price of wheat. There was no word in the law authorizing 
Hoover to take the action he did take. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I had hoped that before the five- 
minute rule wert into effect I might be able to present the 
substitute which I intend to offer. Not having had that oppor 
tunity, 1 simply want to state what it is and also to state 
that after the vote on the committee amendment I will offer it. 
That is the only time I can offer it under the present parlia- 
mentary status. 

The substitute provides for a cooperative marketing commis- 
sion. It is along the line of the suggestion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. It has nothing to do with Government price fix- 
ing. It omits altogether the idea of the Government buying 
and selling. It has nothing to do with a Government subsidy, 
either in the form of a gift, a bonus, or a tax, sale or excise, 
and it does not interfere by a bureaucratic way with the chan- 
nels of commerce. All it intends to do is to facilitate the co- 
operative marketing organizations now in existence with the 
They now control about 30 per 
cent of all the grain that goes through the commercial channels. 

Secondly, it intends to make easier facilities for credit 
whereby, through the cooperative marketing associations, those 
persons who can not get credit from the intermediate bank 
might be enabled to get it from the cooperatives which will 
be supplied by funds created here in the amount of $100,000,000 

If the proposal would be accepted, it would give us better 
control of the acreage and therefore do away with the danger 
of overproduction. In addition to that I am hoping that it will 
reduce the cost to the farmer. While it may not give him a 
higher price, he will gét a greater proportion of the price which 
is paid by the consumer. In the case of the railroads, for 
example, while the railroads receive about the same amount 
that they received in 1920, the Senate knows that there has 
been a profit of about $1,246,000,000 in the five years due to 
savings in reductions in the cost of operation. That is what I 
am hoping we may be able to do in reference to the farmer, 
reducing the cost of operation to him by a wider applicatior of 
machinery and power of farm work. 

It also will give a wider synchronized control between pro- 
duction and demand that will enable the man who otherwise 
would be forced to throw his product upon the market when 
everybody is selling, to hold it until such time as the demand 
can absorb the market. In other words, the hope is that a 
part of the profits to the middlemen, or many of them, might 
be subserved to the producer without any additional expense to 
the consumer. 

If the proposal is enacted into law, nothing of the sort that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] has suggested will 
take place. I had hoped that the proposed substitute of the 
Senator from Arkansas would be such that I could vote for it, 
but it provides for direct Government loans to individuals, 
which I think is dangerous. His substitute only deals with 
exportable surplus, which, of course, is not broad enough, for 
no one can tell when a farmer delivers his products what part 
of it is surplus exportable and what part of it is surplus that 
will not’ be exportable. Then in addition it builds up a de- 
benture organization, the outcome of which no one can fore- 
tell. For that reason I can not give the support which I had 
hoped to be able to give to the Robinson substitute. 

If the substitute which I have offered shall be accepted, it 
enlarges the cooperative marketing facilities and it only gives 
assistance to the farmer to help himself. It is sound eco- 
nomically. It is in line with what has been tried and proved 
successful. I can not offer the substitute before a vote is taken 
on the committee amendment because of the parliamentary 
situation. I want the Senate to understand that after the 
committee amendment is voted on I shall then offer my proposi- 
tion as a substitute to the entire bill, which will, if adopted, 
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come before the Tlouse, where that body will get a direct vote 
on what was denied it some weeks ago. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, if there was any doubt as 
to the benefits of the committee amendment to the American 
farmer, the statement made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the statement made here by every Senator who is opposed 
to the bill, wherein they fear it will increase the cost of living, 
has dispelled and carried away that doubt. I do not agree 
with them, however, that it is necessarily going to increase the 
cost of living. It is going to increase the farmer's price, how- 
ever. A measly little pittance of 1.6 cents is all the farmer 
gets out of the price of a loaf of bread, In 1923 the baker 
paid $5.84 for a barrel of flour. He sold it in his 10-cent loaves 
of bread for $28, leaving him $22.50 for his labor and invest- 
ment. 

In 1924 he paid $7.62 and he sold the 280 loaves of bread 
which they get out of a barrel of flour for $28, leaving him 
$20.38. If the increase in the cost of wheat which will be 
brought about by the bill to the American farmer was all 
passed on to the consumers of the country, it would be only 
a quarter of a cent on each 10-cent loaf of bread. Surely, the 
baker is making profit enough when he gets $20.88 for baking a 
barrel of flour into 280 loaves of bread. 

We enacted a tariff law giving the American farmer 40 cenis 
duty on each bushel of wheat. The Tariff Commission upon 
investigation found that the cost of production of a bushel of 
wheat on a farm in this country for the three years 1921, 1922, 
and 1923 was $1.40, and in Canada 92 cents a bushel, a ¢dif- 
ference of 48 cents. He increased the tariff on wheat from 
30 cents to 42 cents a bushel. The American farmer has been 
getting on an average, since the President increased the tariff 
on wheat on the 6th of April, 1924, 12 cents a bushel more for 
No. 1 northern wheat at Mineapolis than was paid for the 
same grade at Winnepeg. At the same time the President in- 
creased the tariff on wheat he increased the compensatory 
duty on flour to the millers of the country from 78 cents a 
hundred pounds to $1.04 per hundred pounds. The millers 
passed that compensatory duty onto the people, and the people 
are paying the 42 cents duty on a bushel of wheat when they 
buy flour or a loaf of bread. 

I want to say to the protectionists on this side of the Cham- 
ber that it is nothing less than another Schedule “K.” You 
robbed the American woolgrowers for years with Schedule K, 
which was admitted upon this floor to be crooked, and this is 
just as crooked. The farmer has been getting but little benefit 
from the tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat; and if you think 
he is going to support your protective tariff law and at the 
same time permit the millers of the country to rob him, you 
are mistaken; he will break down your tariff wall and sweep 
it into the sea. 

Mr. President, we must have honesty in tariff laws and hon- 
esty in Government. The great principle of protection is at 
stake in this issue and in this bill. All he is asking for is a 
square deal and nothing more. I want to say to my friends on 
both sides of the Chamber that the farmers have held thou- 
sands of meetings in this country in the last three years; they 
have agreed upon the bill that is now under consideration; it 
is of their own making, and if Senators shall vote for any 
substitute they will vote to destroy what the farmers are ask- 
ing for. Why thrust down the throats of the American farm- 
ers something that they are not asking for and something that 
they do not want? 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Idaho has expired. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho is 


correct in the statement that this proposed legislation will not 
necessarily increase the price of grain to the ultimate consumer, 
but it will enable the farmer to get a better price. As the 
matter now stands, the speculators and millers so manipulate 
the market that they beat down the price of grain until they 
buy it and get it into their hands, and then they put the price 
of grain up, so that the products of grain are sold to the ulti- 
mate consumer for a higher price under that kind of manipula- 
tion. 

The same thing is done with regard to cotton. The spinners 
frequently join in a bear raid upon the market with the specu- 
lators on the bear side; they combine and beat down the price 
of cotton until they get it in their hands and out of the hands 
of the producer. Then they commence speculating on the bull 
side of the market, the price of cotton goes up, and the spinner 
bases the price of his finished product upon the higher price of 
cotton and not upon the lower price that he paid when he got 
it from the farmer. The speculator made money in getting it 


away from the farmer at a low price; he has made money in 
beating the price of the cotton down; he has made money in 
bringing the price of cotton up in speculation; and he has 
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made money in selling the “spot” cotton for a higher pri. 
than he paid for it. That is the way the matter works now. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dir} 
wants to know why cotton is receiving the consideration whic) 
is accorded it in this bill. That is easy to explain. Cotton 
has no tariff upon it; the production of this particular kind 
of cotton is purely an American industry. Gentlemen who 
boast of their love for American industries ought not to co, 
plain if they are able to help the great cotton industry, God 
Almighty has given us a monopoly in the production of short- 
staple white cotton. There is no such cotton as ours produce: 
in any other spot on this earth; it can not be produced any. 
where else. 

Mr. DILL rose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have only two minutes. 
to yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Yet the producers of cotton in the United States are selling 
it to-day below the cost of production. 

Mr. President, no man can defend his vote in withholding 
from the cotton producer the right to obtain a fair price and a 
living profit in the market place for his product. Why should 
cotton receive a special favor if any product is to receive it? 
Cotton unlocks the vaults of foreign countries and brings gold 
into our country when all other products fail. Cotton brings 
more gold into the United States every year than the world’s 
annual output. If we destroy the crop of cotton for one year, 
you will take out of circulation more money than the capital 
stock of all the banks in the United States. Cot*on is the only 
product every pound of which is converted into money and 
every dollar’s worth of which contributes to the financial 
wealth of the United States; and yet the producers of cotton 
are selling cotton to-day below the cost of production. 

Mr. President, I will support any reasonable measure that 
will enable the imen who produce this white fiber that is de- 
manded the world over to get money with which to hold it off 
the market until they can obtain a fair price for it; and I have 
no apology to make for such a course. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from:Alabama 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. DILL. If cotton is such a monopoly as the Senator from 
Alabama has suggested and the South has such a monopoly of 
its production——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. DILL. Then I will ask the Senator from Alabama the 
question in my own time. If what the Senator has stated be 
the case, why should the bill provide that $75,000,000, if neces- 
sary, may be used to bolster up the price of cotton without 
an equalization fee, while wheat must bear an equalization fee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I believe in local self-government. The Rep- 
resentatives from the West are asking that that condition be 
placed upon them; the Representatives from our section are 
asking that it be not placed upon them. It is reciprocity. 
[Laughter.] If the Representatives of the West want that, we 
will give it to them, and if we can provide a fund that will 
help the cotton producers of another agricultural section we 
are willing to take that. 

Mr. DILL. Why is not the Senator willing that the same 
treatment should be accorded to cotton as is proposed to be 
accorded to wheat? 

Mr. HEFLIN. We do not produce wheat in abundance in 
our section—— 

Mr. DILL. In other words, the Senator from Alabama wants 
a subsidy for the thing which is produced in his own section 
of the country, but he wants the farmers of the wheat-producing 
sections themselves to bear the equalization fee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all. There is a tariff on wheat, while 
cotton has no tariff, and the attempt is being made to base the 
equalization on the tariff, the benefit of which the Republican 
leaders have pretended the farmer received, although he doves 
not get it. There is no tariff on cotton, and therefore cotton 
ought not to pay an equalization fee. 

Mr. DILL. But the Senator from Alabama does not believe 
the tariff on wheat is of any value in the way of increasing the 
price of wheat, does he? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all. 

Mr. DILL. Then, does not the Senator see the position in 
which those of us who come from the wheat section of the 
country are placed when we are asked to vote for a subsidy 
for cotton for three years without the equalization fee while 
the farmers in our section must bear the equalization fee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all. We have a tariff on wheat in 
name, and we are going to enable the farmer to get a little 
out of it this time and see Low it works. The Senator has 
heard Bob Taylor's story about the two negroes who owned a 
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cow on halves. 
and meal and cottonseed for the cow, was called upon for more 
feed. The other negro said, “Don’t we own that cow on 
halves?” The first negro said, “ Sure we do. We owns that 
cow on halves, but you owns the feeding half and I owns the 
milking half.” [Laughter.] ‘“ Well,” said the other negro, 
“We are going to turn that cow around right now.” [Laugh- 
er | 

Mr. DILL. The trouble with the Senator from Alabama is 
that he wants to have the milking half all the time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We merely want to get a little of the milk. 

Mr. DILL. He is going to see to it that he gets all the milk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I concur fully in the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator from Alabama, I, too, 

lieve in local self-government and in reciprocity, and to that 
end I have introduced an amendment to the pending amend- 
ment, striking out lines 13 to 17, inclusive, on page 13. 

I have offered that amendment so as to put cotton on identi- 
cally the same basis as corn. Corn was in the same category 
with cotton until yesterday, when it was taken out and put in 
the same case with all other farm products. I offer this amend- 
ment in aid of the bill, and I call for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment before the Senate 
is the amendment of the Senator from Oregon to the committee 
amendment, which will be first voted on. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I should like to say a word 
with reference to the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Missouri. Everyone who knows anything about the bill or any- 
thing about farm products realizes that cotton in very large 
part is an export crop; more than 65 per cent of it must find 
a market abroad. We do not export corn; or if so, it is ex- 
ported in such limited quantities as to be comparatively negli- 
gible. There is a tariff on corn; and since corn is domestically 
used, its price can absolutely be controlled up to as high a point 
as the tariff wall, because whenever there is a surplus, if some 
means can be found of taking that surplus off the market, the 
product can have the advantage of the domestic market up to 
the point of the tariff. Therefore there is a possibility under 
this bill of corn securing about 15 per cent protection. It is a 
domestic product; it has a domestic market; it has a tariff 
which prevents producers in foreign lands invading the domes- 
tic market, and therefore it is susceptible of procuring a very 
large benefit out of this bill, On the other hand, there is not 
any tariff on cotton, and it would be a perfectly foolish thing 
to put one on that commodity, because by far the larger part 
of the cotton crop is exported. 

If the Senator from Missouri can see no difference between 
these two products, if he can not realize, despite his claim 
of discrimination in favor of cotton in this bill, that it is not 
as favorably treated as is ¢orn, I shall not argue with him; but 
his amendment, with all due deference to the Senator from 
Missouri, is not offered in aid of the bill; it is offered with 
the expectation that it will defeat the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President——— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with what the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has said with respect to conditions in the cotton 
business, but my objection was aimed rather at something else. 
I regard this as a clear subsidy. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well, anyone who wants a reason for 
adding to the burden of those who get no benefit can always 
find one; but anybody who knows anything knows that a 
subsidy is a thing that the Government lends to the individual. 
It is just as much a subsidy, call it by any other name, if you 
desire, when a tariff is put on an article of which there is not 
produced an exported surplus. Therefore, to say that the 
proposal that cotton shall have no benefit but shall carry all 
the burden while corn shall have the benefit and shall carry 
none of the burden is in aid of an honestly administered agri- 
cultural bill may appeal to the Senator from Missouri but it 
does not appeal to anybody else. It is a political move. It 
may get votes. It has been presented over and over again for 
that particular purpose and argued for that reason, and that is 
the only reason it is offered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, will the 
further? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator think that the in- 
clusion of this paragraph was for the purpose of obtaining 
votes? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to be entirely frank with the 
Senator from Missouri; I am not going to try to fool anybody 
about it, and I am not going to pretend that we are doing 
something for somebody else. It is true that cotton has not 
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of it must go abroad, and, therefore, it is problematical how 
much this bill may do for cotton, but in order to try it out 
we favor this provision. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Arkansas has expired. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this is one of 


the most important of all the measures that have come before 
the Senate in many years. It deals with one of the most 
difficult questions we have had to deal with in many years. 
I have been so busy with measures before my committee, day 
and night, that I have not had the opportunity to give it the 
study and consideration that I know it ought to have; and 
I feel that I must depend upon the committee that has had 
this question under consideration, just as we huve to depend 
upon committees with reference to many matters. 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is composed of 
Senators who are just as able and just as patriotic as any 
other Senators on this floor. I know that they have been 
giving the agricultural problem study for many, many months, 
so I feel that any proposition they recommend to the Senate 
is entitled to my support unless it is clearly shown that they 
are wrong. 

The amendment that is pending as the committee amendment 
is reported and supported by Republicans and Democrats. It 
is not a party proposition at all. It is opposed by Democrats 
and Republicans, so we must make up our minds as to what 
our duty is in the very best way we possibly can. 

It is said that this proposal is unconstitutional. Some of 
the ablest lawyers in the Senate take that position; other 
Senators equally able take the position that it is constitutional. 
Unless a proposal is clearly unconstitutional I feel justified in 
supporting it, especially when it deals with a question so im- 
portant as this. But few important measures have ever been 
passed that have not been opposed by able men on the ground 
of unconstitutionality—so it was with the postal savings act, 
the Parcel Post act, the Federal reserve act, the reclamation 
law, and others, but these laws are still in operation. 

The able Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] well said that 
much has been done to aid agriculture since the war. We have 
passed more legislation for the direct benefit of agriculture 
since the war than for any other industry. I have no doubt 
but that this legislation did aid agriculture. Its condition 
would have been worse than it is without the legislation. 

Some of the great basic agricultural products are in a bad 
way. They are in a serious condition. The farmer faces a 
situation different from that in any other industry. He can 
not keep his products indefinitely. He must perform all the 
labor and go to all the expense necessary to mature his crops, 
and they may be destroyed overnight. If harvested, he does 
not know what he is gging to get until he actually gets it, 
and this is often a bill for freight. One year he may have no 
crop and gets nothing, though prices are high. Another year 
he has a big crop, a large surplus, and then gets no price. If 
we can aid the proper carrying over of surplus crops from 
good years to bad, we will have gone a loug way to aid the 
farmer. This is one of the great purposes of this bill. 

Every industry in this country is interested in the prosperity 
of agriculture. If it long remains depressed all other indus- 
tries will be badly affected. 

It is urged against this legislation that it is a subsidy. Maybe 
so. If it means prosperity to this great basic industry, I have 
no hesitation in supporting it. I will support aid to build up 
a merchant marine, because I deem a merchant marine vital to 
the welfare of this country. I favor a protective tariff because 
I believe it vital to the prosperity of agriculture, to the success 
of manufacturing, and the steady and well recompensed em- 
ployment of labor. If a subsidy will bring prosperity to agri- 
culture, we can well afford to adopt it. Desperate situations 
require heroic remedies. The condition of certain lines of agri- 
culture is desperate. 

We must not overlook the fact that through direct legisla- 
tive and administrative action the farmer was not permitted 
to get for his products during the war what he would have 
gotten otherwise. Labor got its high wages without limit, 
the manufacturer received high prices without limit, but the 
price of the farmer’s wheat was fixed without his consent. 
This fact should be taken into consideration when seeking to 
aid him. 

This may be considered as a heroic remedy; but if it is pos- 
sible for the legislative body to find any remedy to meet the 
situation, it onght to do it. 

I am satisfied that the committee has made an honest and 
earnest effort to meet In some degree the situation that con- 
fronts the agricultural interests of the country, and so I am 
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going to vote for Its proposal. If that is not adop.-:, then I 
am going to vote for what may be considered as the next best 
thing. 

I appreciate the fact that we can not get everythi:.z we want 
in the Senate. I know that we may not agree in every partic- 
ular upon any one proposition, and that in order to do any 
important thing there must be mutual concessions. So, as I 
say, if this proposal is not adopted, I am going to vote for what 
may be considered as the next best proposal, so as to get the 
very best we possibly can to meet the situation that confronts 
the agricultural interests of the country. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert an editorial from the 
Spokesman-Review touching upon one phase of the situation 
of agriculture growing out of action taken during the war. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, 

The editorial 1s as follows: 


DID THE WHEAT GROWER GPT A SQUARE DEAL? 


A Senator said the other day that American wheat growers did not 
eet a fair deal when the Government fixed the price of wheat in 1917, 
The Yakima Republic erroneously answers that “as a matter of fact, 
the Government did not wring anything out of farmers, but fixed a 


price on wheat about three times as high as it had been.” 

\s a matter of fact, the Government fixed a price that was less than 
the open market price at the time, 

The United States Grain Corporation admits that, but defends the 
lower price by contending that the ruling higher price was specula- 
tive The record is set forth in detail in a Government publication 
issued In May, 1925, The Stabilization of the Price of Wheat During 
the War and its Effect Upon the Returns to the Producer. We quote 
from that Government document : 


“With settlement of the Chicago corner between the board of trade’ 


officials and the allied buyers, the price of wheat receded and stood 
at about $2.40 at Chicago, when the food control act was passed, (It 
had been around $5.) 

“On August 30, 1917, after more than two weeks’ consideration of 
all phases of this question, the committee voted unanimously to recom- 
mend to the President that, all things considered, they believed that 
$2.20 per bushel for No. 1 northern spring wheat represented a price 
which was fair both to the producer and the consumer, The Presi- 
dent accepted this recommendation and instructed the food administra- 
tion rigidly to adhere to it.” 

When the price was thus fixed the market price at Minneapolis was 

2.70. 

A further fact, and the food administration admits it, is that an im- 
portant consideration in its fixing the price at $2.20 was the allaying 
of demands for cheaper bread in the big industrial centers of the 
country. The explanatory bulletin of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, page 12, says: 

“The American consumer was complaining bitterly, and at the 
time of our entrance into the war the Government was met with 
threats of serious strikes to secure wage adjustments.” 

Weigh the import of that. Organized workers in the war indus- 
trices —the shipyards, munitions factories, etc.—were threatening to 
strike unless they were paid still bigger wages, and were trying to 
justify their threat with a plea that the cost of living was high. To 
appease these threatening workers they were given cheaper wheat. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. WriLt1aAMs] will not prevail. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not yield. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I simply want to know what the parlia- 
mentary situation is, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Iwill take my seat and speak afterwards if 
I have to give away part of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, the Senate is not con- 
sidering the amendment offered by me. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment before the Senate 
is the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understood that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri was an amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator from Oregon, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri is an amendment to the committee 
amendment, as is also the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will not address myself to the Chair now 
if that is the case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] to the 
committee amendment, 

Mr. LENROOT. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let the amendment be stated, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The Crrer Crerx. In the committee amendment, on page 
20, at the end of line 4, after the word “ necessary” and before 
the period, it is proposed to insert a comma and the words 


except that the aggregate amount available for cotton, if necessary, 
shall be $75,000,000, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend. 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] to 
the amendment of the committee. On that the yeas and nays 
have been demanded. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, FERRIS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Fiercner]}. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). On this bill 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [{Mr. Frazier]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. OveRMAN], who is detained at his home by illness. | 
therefore announce my pair and withhold my vote. I assume 
that the Senator from North Carolina, were he here, would 
vote in the aflirmative, as I would vote in the negative. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that if my colleague 
{Mr. OvERMAN] were able to be in the Senate Chamber, he 
would vote “yea” upon this amendment. He is paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My colleague [Mr. McLean] Is unavoid- 
ably detained. He is paired with the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Ny&], who, I understand, if present would 
vote “ yea,” and my colleague would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. PirrMan] is necessarily absent. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Frercuer]. He has a pair with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frrris]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the neces- 
sary absence of the Senator from Vermont [Mr, Greene} and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr, McKintey]. They are paired 
on this bill. 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 33, as follows; 


YEAS—50 


Ashurst Harreld Mayfield Simmons 
Blease Harris Means Smith 
Bratton Harrison Neely Stanfield 
Broussard Heflin Norbeck Steck 
Cameron Howell Norris Stephens 
Capper Johnson Oddie Swanson 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Pine Trammell 
Copeland Jones, Wash, Ransdell Tyson 
Cummins Kendrick Robinson, Ark, Underwood 
Curtis La Foliette Robinson, Ind, Watson 
Deneen McKellar Schall Wheeler 
George McMaster Sheppard 
Gooding McNary Shipstead 
NAYS—33 

Bayard tdwards King Shortridge 
Bingham Ernst Lenroot Wadsworth 
Borah Fernald Metcalf Walsh 
Bruce Fess Moses Weller 
Butler Gerry Pepper Williams 
Couzens Gillett Phipps Willis 
Dale Gof Reed, Mo. 
Dill Hale Reed, Pa. 
Edge Keyes Sackett 

NOT VOTING—13 
du Pont Glass Nye Warren 
Ferris Greene Overman 
Fletcher McKinley Pittman 
Frazier McLean Smoot 


So Mr. MoNary’s amendment to the amendiment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
present his amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Yes, Mr. President, if I may do so now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri to the committee amendment. 

The Reaping CLerK. On page 16, strike out lines 6 to 21. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will not press that amendment at this 
time. I ask the clerk to read the other amendment I offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Cuier CLerkK. On page 18, line 13, strike out all down to 
and including line 17, being the words “but no such fee shall 
be paid in respect of cotton prior to three years from the date 
of the passage of this act, and no fee shall then be paid in 
respect of cotton unless and until specifically authorized by an 
act of Congress,” so that as amended the section would read: 
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Sec. 18. (a) During the operations in respect of any basic agricul- 
tural commodity and its food products, the equalization fee shall be 
naid, under such regulations as the board may prescribe, upon the pro- 
cessing or the sale or other disposition (as the board may determine) 
of the unit of such basic agricultural commodity. 


Mr. FESS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suppose by implication at 
least the Senator from Missouri is in favor of imposing a fee 
upon cotton, which, as I understand, he holds to be unconsti- 
tutional, whether applied to cotton or anything else. 

It is said there is a discrimination in favor of cotton brought 
about by the provision which it is sought to strike out. I 
want to say, on behalf of the cotton growers of the South and 
on behalf of myself—and I believe those who are cooperating 
with me feel the same way—if the wheat growers or the corn 
crowers of the West desired to be treated exactly as this bill 
to treat the cotton producers, there would be no 
objection to that course from the representatives of the cotton 
states. 

A fee is imposed upon these other articles, as I understand, 
at the request of the farmers of the West, for reasons con- 
nected with the overproduction of their crops, and I have no 
objection to their having the benefit, if they think it is a 
benefit, of an equalization fee. 

It is said that this is not only a discrimination in favor of 
cotton, but that it is a subsidy. I deny that it is a subsidy. 
Many measures have been passed establishing the right of 
farmers to borrow money, but in every instance it has been 
provided that they should borrow upon commercial security, 
and it is very well known that the farmer is not able to bor- 
row sufficient money to finance his operations, certainly not 
sufficient to withdraw 2,000,000 bales of cotton from the 
market. 

The purpose of this provision is simply to provide for loaning 
to the farmers of the South for the period of three years 
$75,000,000—not $75,000,000 in every year, but the total 


prope ses 


ernment for the purpose of enabling the farmers to withdraw 


the unneeded surplus of their crops, which, if marketed in | 
certain years of large production, will inevitably reduce the | 


price of their cotton to the low levels of the world prices. To 
protect them against that disaster they have asked the Gov- 
ernment to make them this loan of $75,000,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to buy and withdraw in years of 
overproduction the unneeded surplus of cotton from the market 
until that surplus can be sold at a reasonable price and without 
disastrously affecting the cotton market. 

To buy at what price? Not a fixed price but at whatever 
price cotton is selling for in the market on the day on which 
they buy it and hold it. Hold it how—as the property of the 
farmer? No; but as the property of the Government, furnish- 
ing to the Government therefore, one bale of cotton as security 
for every bale of cotton that it buys. 

Is there any subsidy in that? It is loaning money upon se- 
curity. Senators say it may not always be good security. It 
is the best security the farmers have to offer, and if the Gov- 
ernment shall buy at the prices that obtain when cotton is low 
in the market by reason of an overproduction, the Govern- 
ment would hold the cotton so purchased until there was a 
short crop of cotton, until the world supply was not equal to 
the world demand, and would then put it upon the market. 
The Government would get not only the price for which it 
bought the cotton when it was low, but the sale would yield 
a profit represented by the difference between the price at 
which it was bought and that at which it is sold. There will 
be no loss in it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
expired. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, it is said that for many 
years the cotton grower of the South has been producing cotton 
at less than the cost of production, furnishing the whole world 
with cotton for less than it cost the South to produce it. This 
Government ought to do what other governments are doing 
when they have a monopoly of the world supply of any com- 
modity. They proceed to stabilize it in some way, and do not 
permit their own people to destroy themselves, as we do here 
every year when there is a surplus of cotton which must be 
dumped upon the market at ruinous prices, at less than the 
cost of production. 

I want to say to the people of the South that the hope of 
agriculture of the West lies with the South, and if you will 
come across the aisle and join hands with the agriculturists 
of the West we will give agriculture in this country a living 
chance, the same rights and privileges that we are giving to 
industries. 


of the Senator has 
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We passed the Edge Act to permit the manufacturer to sel! 
abroad more cheaply than at home without violating the Sher 
man antitrust law. When the cotton growers and the wheat 
growers ask to be allowed to do the same thing it Is said it is 
unconstitutional, economically unsound, and that there is noth- 
ing right about it at all. It is all right for industry, but all 
wrong for agriculture. 

I want to say to the Senators of the South, you have the 
greatest proposition ever offered to you in the history of this 
Government, an opportunity to get a fair price for cotton, an 
opportunity to make the cotton grower the master of what he 
| produces, the same as the manufacturer is. It gives the same 
right to the wheat growers. The cotton growers have no tariff. 
If this bill becomes a law it will increase the price of cotton, 
and there is not a man on the other side who is going to vote 
for or against this bill who does not know that if the bill passes 
the price of cotton will gradually increase until it reaches 
what it was when it started to drop early in the year, some- 
where around 22 cents a pound. Do not make any mistake 
about that. You have an opportunity to give the South a chance 
to go on and prosper in agriculture, as it ought to do. 

You have increased the cost of production of the cotton 
| growers and the wheat growers and of all other farmers in 
this country something like 100 per cent, and you have done it 
through legislation. You robbed the farmer in his prosperity 
through legislation. You increased the price of labor 100 per 
cent upon the railroads, and you increased the farmer's freight 
rate 100 per cent. But you do not want to pass any legislation 
that would bring him back, that would place him on the same 
level where you have placed industry and labor. Industry and 
labor are receiving and have had in the last few years the 
greatest prosperity they have enjoyed since the dawn of 
civilization. 

If this country is to go on, and if its industries are to go 
| on and prosper, if labor is to be employed, agriculture must be 
| given a chance to come back. 

I am talking now about the four principal commodities. You 
| have taken care of the butter industry by an increase of tariff 
until producers of butter have a protection of 12 cents a pound 
at this time. You have taken care of other farm agricultural 
products through a tariff. There are four great agricultural 
products which can not be protected by a tariff, because we 
produce a surplus, and we must sell that upon the world 
market, which means the world’s market price in America for 
wheat, cotton, hogs, and corn. Give us the same rights and 
the same privileges that you have given the manufacturer. 
That is all we ask. That is all the American farmer wants. 
He does not want a subsidy. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho, who 
has just spoken, is Frank, not only in name, but in speech. 
The coalition which he has just effered across the aisle is as 
interesting as his explanation of his provision is edifying. It 
will be an interesting thing to note whether the coalition into 
which he invites our friends across the aisle is to be carried 
out in this legislation. 

Passing by that, and passing by the interesting historic 
sequence that will come if Senators across the aisle accept the 
invitation that is bodied forth in the speech of the Senator 
from Idaho, and embrace the idea which he now advances, 
which is that of paternalism gone mad—interesting as that is, 
it would not be half so interesting as to know the explanation 
and the answer the Senator from Idaho will give to the wheat 
producers of his State when they ask him as to why he has 
opposed this amendment. 

Let us see how the matter will stand if the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri shall not be adopted. 
The Senator from Idaho will then be in the position of having 
to say to his wheat producer, “I was willing to vote for a 
tax upon you which you have to pay,” and eventually he does 
have te pay it, no matter what is the interesting phraseology 
of the provision. The Senator from Idaho will have to say to 
his wheat producer, “I voted a tax upon you, but I, the 
newly appointed guardian of the cotton producers of the South, 
deferred that tax for three years as to them.” 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I can not yield because I have only five 
minutes, 

It will be equally interesting to know what the Senator 
from Idaho and those who think with him upon the proposition 
will say to the corn growers when the farmer brings in his 
corn for sale and figures up the amount of it, let us say $100, 
and then the one to whom he sells it tells him, “ But under the 
law which the Congress has passed, under the leadership of 
the Senator from Idaho, I have to take out so much of this 
' money.” 
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The farmer who raised the corn supposed it was his money, 
but the Senator from Idaho, not for the purpose of a tax, but 
for the purpose of taking a sum of money and giving it to 
somebody else to do something with, says “ Mr. Corn Farmer, 
I voted to put a tax on you. It is proper. But because I am 
heading a coalition I said to the cotton producer of the South, 
‘You need not pay the tax for three years, and never unless 
the Congress shall subsequently enact a law so providing.” 

I should like to know what the Senators who live in the 
States which produce the corn and wheat will have to say 
when the question is propounded as to why they are willing 
to give favors to the producers of cotton which they are not 
willing to give to their own people. The only answer can be 
that it was necessary to carry out the terms of the coalition 
that this special favor should be given the cotton producers. I 
e not at all blame the cotton producers from the great South 
or receiving this largess at the hands of the Senator from 
Idaho. I do not criticize them at all. But I am curious to 
know what answer will be made to the men in the great corn 
and wheat producing States who are taxed under the bill in 
order that the cotton producers may go free of tax. 


Mr. President, I do not believe this is wise or just, and | 


I hope the amendment of the Senator from Missouri will be 
adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I introduced two amend- 
ments. One of those amendments is to strike out the special 
provision relating to cotton. I moved to strike out that provi- 
sion because I regard it as a subsidy. 

The other amendment which I offered was one which would 
strike out the power of the board to fix prices. I think the 
price-fixing right of the board is uneconomic and unsound. 

| have one proposition to make to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Goovtne]| and to the Senators from the South who are in 
favor of retaining the provision in the bill. Would they vote 
for this amendment if it were all there were to the bill? If 
this were an independent bill and had no relation to any other 
feature of the proposed bill or the proposed amendment, and 
if it provided this subsidy for cotton as an independent legis- 
lative proposition, would they vote in favor of it? 

Mr. GOODING. I would vote in favor of it. I do not agree 
that the cotton growers of the South shall furnish the world 
with cotton at less than the cost of production. Does that 
answer the Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not quite. It does not answer, because 
the proposition is not independent. It is dependent on other 
features of the bill. 

Mr. President, the subsidy of cotton of $75,000,000 need never 
be repaid and cotton need never come within the provisions of 
the bill, because the bill itself provides that no fee shall then 
be paid at the end of three years in respect of cotton until and 
unless it be specifically authorized by act of Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, Mr, President, in my own time I 
will ask the Senator from Missouri’ a question. Did the cotton 
farmers in the Senator's own State, where a great deal of 
cotton is raised, ask the Senator to introduce his amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that is a thoroughly unfair ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is just as unfair as if I should ask the 
Senator whether the cotton growers of Tennessee are insisting 
upon him supporting it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am satisfied they are all in favor of it. 
I am willing to take chances on it, anyway. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the questions propounded by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr, WILLIs] are pertinent. I can give, 
and I am going to give, if I can do so within five minutes, the 
reasoas Why this is not nearly so important as Senators some- 
times seem to think. I bave said, and I say again, that if I 
had my way and were drawing the bill I would not put this 
provision in it, because it is not necessary. There are two 
ways in which the board, under the provisions of the bill, if it 
becomes a law, can put out its hand and help agriculture. One 
is to go into the market with this revolving fund and buy the 
produce and hold it, thus equalizing the market, and feed it out 
when there is no surplus. Another way is to put into force the 
equalization fee. They can do either one. If the bill passes 
with this provision in it, they can not utilize the equalization 
fee as to cotton. As it was originally drawn they could not 
have done it as to corn. 

In my judgment, taking corn as an illustration, if the bill is 
enacted into law and the law remains in force 50 years, there 
will never be an equalization fee on corn, because there is a 
simpler way, I think, for the board to put it into operation. 
They will buy corn when there is an overproduction and hold 





it for a lean year. Statistics show that as a rule they would 
never have to hold it longer than a year in order not only to 
get their money back but to make a profit out of the transac- 
tion. The Senator said, “Why do you not defer it as to 
wheat?” Because we have a surplus of wheat every year, and 
we can not as a practical proposition hold from one year over 
to a lean year, because there will not be a year come without 
a surplus. 

As to cotton, it is in between corn and wheat. Sometimes 
it would be necessary, if we bought cotton and had no equali- 
zation fee attached, simply to buy it .on the market, and hold 
it off the market until there was a shortage of cotton and then 
feed it out. We might have to do that two years in succes- 
sion. Very seldom would we have to go more than that length 
of time. We can not control those things. That is human 


| nature. It has always been that way and I presume always 


will be. 

All the bill does is to say that in cotton operations we can 
still operate as we probably will operate in corn if we ever 
operate in corn, and the belief is that it will not be a losing 


‘financial transaction. They will buy the cotton when there 


is an overproduction of cotton, and that will increase the 
price, it is true, that is paid for it, but they will buy it still 
at a less price perhaps than they would be able to sell it for 
when there was a short crop of cotton, and then hold it until 
there is a short crop and feed it out to the market and let it 
go in that way, and perhaps sell it at a profit. 

There is one thing I have thought all the time that even the 
cotton men, who wanted the $75,000,000 proposition adopted, were 
making a mistake in asking for. I thought that provision 
ought not to be adopted because it will preclude operation. 
Without the levying of the equalization fee it might preclude 
the operation long enough so that the $75,000,000 would not 
be enough to carry on the transaction. When the speculator 
in cotton knows that in this board there is no more money 
to buy cotton, then he will come into his living again and 
enjoy the situation and make money by manipulation of the 
market. 

Mr. Presicent, you will find in the bill a provision for the 
return of the equalization fee. It has never been believed that 
it will ever be returned in the case of wheat. It can not be 
returned, because the wheat of one man will be mixed up with 
thousands of other producers of wheat, and every year 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall not be able to finish the explanation 
which I wanted to make. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, within my five minutes I wish 
to make a statement not merely with reference to the pending 
amendment, but as to the bill. I hesitate in opposing the legis- 
lation, not because of the great merit of the legislation, as I see 
it, but I concede to my colleagues, of course, the ability to read 
into the bill what I am not able to find in it. My hesitancy 
arises from the fact that I am acquainted with farming condi- 
tions. I think I know them reasonably well in my section of 
the country. There is, of course, every possible personal in- 
ducement to favor any bill that is properly labeled a farm-relief 
measure. I am conscious of the fact that in the farm homes 
of America the message has gone that this is a farm-relief 
measure. 

If I favored the bill, I should vote for the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. WiLLr1aMs], because if there 
is anything in the bill there ought to be an equalization fee 
fixed upon every basic agricultural crop covered in the bill. 
If there is no equalization fee placed on cotton, then we have 
opened the bill to a fatal objection. We have an appropriation 
out of the Treasury of the United States of $75,000,000 to the 
cotton farmers—that is, to the cooperative marketing associa- 
tions. We have induced the cotton farmers to believe that the 
Government of the United States is in this bill standing behind 
their business, and they will enter the field of production and 
carry their production to the highest possible maximum. There 
is not a single restraining influence on cotton production save 
the imposition of a fee which will rise as production rises and 
will sink as production sinks. So when we take the fee off of 
cotton we open wide the inducement to increase production, 
and we will produce more of the thing that we say has made 
our problem—a larger surplus. This amendment is drawn upon 
the theory that the surplus fixes the price of the whole crop. 

Mr. President, if I favored the bill I would think it wise to 
impose the equalization fee on cotton; but Senators who 
favor the bill can not afford to do it, because if the fee shall 
be applied to cotton they will get no southern votes. There- 
fore the postponement of the levy of the fee on cotton for three 
years, and then not unless Congress shall authorize it, is ia- 
tended to secure votes for the bill. 
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Mr. President, I have said that I do not favor the bill, and 
1 am therefore going to vote against the Senator’s amendment, 
hecause, upon the best examination I could give to it, I have 
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heen unable to find a satisfactory reason upon which I would | 
willing to stand before an American court and insist that 


hill was valid under our Constitution. I listened 
ereat interest to the very able and learned speech of the senior 


with | 


Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS], but I must dissent from his | 


conclusion, because I can not get my consent to exalt the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution not only above 
every other clause of the Constitution, but above the concept 
of liberty as we have known it in its full constitutional sense. 
Sy. Mr. President, I shall vote against the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it is said of one of the ancients, 
Avelastus, that he was never seen to laugh except on one occa- 
sion, and that was when his attention was called to an ass 
eating thistles. I am prepared to say that if that man could 
come back to life and see a number of Democrats in this Cham- 
her browsing on the provisions of this bill he would laugh 

ain, and he would laugh long and loud. For years we have 
been Claiming to be adherents of Jefferson and to share his 
views with regard to special legislative favors and subsidies, 
and to believe in all the other doctrines that help to make up 
the old, immemorial creed of the Democratic Party. But now 
what do we see? 

A certain number of Democrats in this Chamber are coming for- 
ward with hods of mortar and brick to build still higher the 
Republican high-tariff wall. Not content with the present 
high tariff, they propose to add to it a monstrous subsidy. They 
will never be able to justify themselves. If any considerable 
number of them vote for this bill, they will find themselves in 
the same plight in which they have found themselves whenever 
they have listened to the economic fallacies of what I eall the 
ryan or the Brookhart West. The attention that has been 
given by our party to those fallacies has over and over again 
wrought our ruin; and I am prepared to state now, as I stated 
two years ago, and stated with forebodings which were fully 
justified by subsequent circumstances, that no boat into which 
I can be asked to step by the Bryan or Brookhart West ean 
be wide enough for it and me. 

The first effect of this bill, if it shall become a law, will 
be enormously to stimulate overproduction and to aggravate 
the very evils and mischiefs that it is intended to cure. The 
next effect, of course, will be to sink the price of wheat, for 
illustration, so low in the world markets that the expenses 
of the plan eutlined by the bill will be more than any equaliza- 
tion fee could bear. 

All the present woes of the wheat farmer are supposed to be 
due to the exportable surplus. Well, surpluses may be brought 
to an end by other means than artificial ones. As statisties 
which have been brought into this discussion show, the con- 
dition of the farmer is steadily becoming better. 
It is becoming better; it has been 
The general commodity index 
price has been going down, while the prices of agricultural 
products have been going up. As I said a few days ago, if 
we will just let the patient alone he will cure himself. Every- 
body knows, as one of the strongest advocates of this bill has 
admitted, that in about 15 years this country will be import- 


ing foodstuffs ; it will not be producing enough foodstuffs for its | 


own use, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
Maryland has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to bring the 
Senate back for a moment to a consideration of the way in 
which the bill now reads with the amendment which has been 


adopted providing $75,000,000 to aid the producers of cotton. 
It reads: 


of the Senator from 


The board, in anticipation of the collection of the equalization fee— 

And so forth. 

That is, the board may provide $75,000,000 in anticipation of 
the collection of the equalization fee; but, unless the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri shall be adopted, there 
will be no equalization fee provided which can be anticipated. 
I ask the question now whether, if we should not provide an 


It is not true | 
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Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. LENROOT. 
to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. 
tion now. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, they will have to say to the 
farmers, “ We voted for a subsidy out of the Treasury for the 
cotton grower, but we voted to compel the corn grower, the 


I have only five minutes and can not yield 


I should like to answer the Senat 


rs ques- 


| wheat grower, and the hog raiser to pay a tax under this bill.” 


| the bill is constitutional, 


Senator from | 


And it does not stop there, for assuming for the moment that 
which I do not believe it is, it is 
proposed to assess the corn grower of the West, the wheat 
grower, and the hog raiser his share of the $75,000,000, to be 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States, to subsidize 


| the cotton grower of the South. 


\ 





Mr. President, how many votes would such a_ proposition 
receive on this side of the aisle if it were presented as an in- 
dependent bill proposing to appropriate $75,000,000 for the 
benefit of cotton alone? I undertake to say it would not re 
ceive a single vote on this side of the aisle. 

Now, it is being said it is not a subsidy; the Senator from 


| North Carolina says it is a loan; but under the terms of the 


bill exactly the same operation is gone through in the case 
of cotton that is gone through as to every other agricultural 
commodity named. Under the terms of the bill the board can 
fix the price of cotton with the $75,000,000 fund, use it to pay 
the losses that are sustained in the selling of cotton abroad, 
and every dollar of it will be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

I do not object to an apprepriation out of the Treasury of 
the United States to assist agriculture; I do not object to an 
appropriation out of the Treasury of the United States to try 
out some of these experiments and demonstrate their sound- 
ness; but, Mr. President, I do insist that if we are going to do 
that we ought to treat all agriculture alike. If we are going 
to do that, we ought to make appropriations not only for 
cotton but for wheat and corn and cattle and hogs and dairy- 
ing and every other form of agriculture. Yet unless this 
amendment shall be adopted Senators are saying by their votes, 
“ We are willing to vote for a subsidy for cotton, but we are 
not willing to do it for any other kind of agricultural products.” 

Ah, Mr. President, I know there are some assumed leaders 
of the farmers who, in consultation with the friends of this 
bill, have succeeded in getting them to support this proposi- 
tion, but I say to you, Mr. President, that the farmer back 
upon the farm, when he knows what you do, will repudiate 
your action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senators who are so bit- 
terly opposed to appropriating money in an emergency out of 
the Treasury to relieve the farmers in distress need to be 
reminded again that they sat here without opening their mouths 
and permitted Mr. Mellon to refund to the big taxpayers of 
the country a half billion dollars that ought not to have been 
taken out of the Treasury. Over $550,060,000 have been re- 
funded, and I believe as I live and God reigns that $500,000,000 
and more of it were tricked out and handed to the big tax- 
payers of the country that ought yet to be in the Treasury of 
the United States. Senators also forget that the Govern- 
ment gave lands worth hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
big railroad interests of the country to aid in building rail- 
roads. 

The Senator from Missouri, a State producing nearly 300,000 


Senator from 


| bales of cotton last fall, wants to impose a tax upon the cotten 


equalization fee for cotton, the board would be warranted in | 


advancing any sum at all for the purpose of aiding cotton? 
Assuming that it would be, and taking the construction eyi- 
dently given by the Senator from Oregon, I want to follow the 
argument of the Senator from Ohio just one step further. 
What are Senators going to say to the wheat farmers and to 
the corn farmers and to the hog grower if this bill shall pass 
in its present form? 


producers of his State when no tariff whatever is levied upen 
cotton. He would put them in the same category with the 
wheat grower and the corn grower, when wheat receives a 
tariff and corn receives a tariff. He would impose upon the 
cotton producers this unfair equalization tax. When he and 
those with him are trying to hold down the cotton producers 
and prevent them from getting a better price for cotton they 
are destroying the purchasing power of the cotton producers 
and making it harder for them to pay a good price for the grain 
of his State, a good price for mules and a good price for meat. 
When Senators level their blows at distressed agriculture in 
the Seuth they fight the producers of their own sections. The 
moré money we get for cotton in the South the more we have 
to pay for mules and meat and bread and the more money the 
producers of those commodities will get. Senators are under- 
taking to do this because they know, if they carn tie up in 
this bill this proposition and put a tax on cotton equal to the 
tariff given to grain that no southern Senator can efford to 
vote for the bill. That is why they are trying to do this thing. 
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Some of them say that we are “ trading. How do you ever 
get a river and harbor bill through? When we come to your 
State, you say, “I will vote for the bill provided you will give 
us some help on a certain river.” Another one will say, “I 
will vote for it if you will open up a certain channel in our 
State.” All legislation is a matter of compromise. I do not 
hesitate to tell you, as a Senator from Alabama, that I feel 
that it is my duty to do everything that is honorable within 
my power to help relieve the cotton producers of my State from 
the clutches of the cotton speculators and gamblers of the 
couniry, and I am going to do that; and while I am doing it 
I am going to help the grain growers of the West, who have 
been reduced to a state of agricultural slavery under the reign 
of the Republican Party. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire briefly to discuss the 
historical aspects in connection with this amendment. 

When the bill was first prepared and offered for the consid- 
eration of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the language now in it referring to cotton was not there. 
After a prolonged hearing those interested in this great indus- 
try throughout the South came before the committee, represent- 
ing great cooperative organizations, and asked that they be 
brought within the terms of the bill and that the equalization 
fee be not applied. 

Mr. President, the cotton growers of the South were not 
thinking about a subsidy or asking for it, nor were they think- 
ing how many of their Representatives in Congress would vote 
for this bill if this provision were contained therein. It is 
unfair for anyone, from whatever section of the country he 
comes, to liken the situation of cotton to that of wheat and 
hogs. Anyone who knows about this bill and the economics 
involved in it knows that there perhaps will be no losses in 
dealing with cotton. It is not on the same foundation, the 
same economic principles are not involved as are involved in 
the other basic agricultural commodities, 

The board, when it once sets about its operations, will either 
acquire the surplus cotton by purchase or will make cotton 
the basis of a loan. By taking the cotton off the market and 
feeding it out in an orderly way, the world’s prices of cotton 
will be stabilized. Consequently, over a course of years—we 
will say a cycle of three years—the amount of money advanced 
upon cotton, for which the board will require security sufficient 
to invite loaning the money, will be repaid under the provi- 
sions of this bill at 4 per cent per annum. Hence, those deal- 
ing with the subject should not put cotton in the same category 
as hogs and wheat, because it stands upon an entirely different 
foundation. 

I have no doubt that this board of capable men, as they will 
be, dealing with the cotton situation in the South, will bring 
about a stabilization of world prices by loaning money up to 
a maximum of $75,000,000, which will bring about a more 
healthy condition in cotton, and there will be probably no losses 
whatsoever. Hence, what is the use of an equalization fee, or 
talking about the omission of an equalization fee as a subsidy? 

Secondly, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILLIs] and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lrenroor] either have not read the 
bill, or their construction of it is unfortunate. Should there 
be a loss in cotton, the wheat grower of the West or the hog 
raiser of the Middle West will not in any way be responsible 
for it, nor will it cost them one penny if the losses should be 
$1 or $75,000,000 or any other sum. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will not the loss be payable out of the 
Treasury, and does not the bill say so? 

Mr. McNARY. It will be payable out of the Treasury of the 
United States, but not charged against the wheat grower. 

Mr. LENROOT. He is one of the people of the United 
States, is he not? 

Mr. McNARY. I did not ask the Senator to yield to me. 

Mr. President, when this board start to operate on a basic 
agricultural commodity they estimate the losses incident to 
that operation, each commodity therefore standing upon its 
own feet. If they estimate the loss at 11 cents a bushel on 
account of selling the surplus on the world market, and cotton 
through their operations should lose $25,000,000 a year, no por- 
tion of that loss of $25,000,000 will come out of the wheat pro- 
ducers of this country. If it is to be paid by any source or 
made up from any reservoir it comes from the Treasury of the 
United States, 

Mr. LENROOT. And the wheat producer pays taxes; does 
he not? 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, he pays taxes, of course. He pays taxes 
on his farm to maintain his schools and improve his roads; 
but the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Wisconsin 
.are evidently attempting to poison this situation by saying 
me there is a penalty upon the wheat grower and the hog 
raiser, 
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Mr. President, if it is perfectly clear, as it will be to anyone 
who has studied this problem, that there probably will be no 
losses in the operation as to cotton, there can be no subsidy : 
and the deferment of three years is to give ample opportunity 
for this board to determine whether, in advancing money to the 
cotton grower in order to steady his flow, a loss would be 
incurred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Oregon has expired. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this bill is an experiment. 
It is one kind of an experiment for corn, wheat, and swine, 
and another kind of an experiment for cotton. I believe that 
cotton ought to bear the expense of this experiment so far as 
cotton is concerned; but if cotton will not bear it I do not 
propose to oppose this bill and thus aid in destroying an op- 
portunity for us to have an experiment with reference to wheat, 
corn, and swine. Under no circumstances would I do that. 

I think the method by which we are dealing with wheat, 
corn, and swine is best for wheat, corn, and swine. I do not 
think the method insisted on for cotton, as now provided in 
this bill, is best for cotton. I believe that in the end it will 
be disadvantageous to cotton not to pay its share and thus dis 
courage indiscriminate production; but if the producers of 
cotton want that in this bill, I am willing, under the circum- 
stances, that they shall have it. What I want is an experi- 
ment for the other products, that promises relief to agri- 
culture, and hence if it is necessary to treat cotton as pro- 
posed I am for it; and I shall have no embarrassment in pre 
senting my reasons for such attitude to my constituents. 

I believe that this bill is a step in the right direction. it is 
not what I should like; it does not conform wholly to my ideas; 
but we must do something, and those opposing it here offer 
no remedy whatever except loaning more money to the farmer 
or to cooperative associations. The farmer has borrowed too 
much money already. What we want for the farmer is an op- 
portunity to make more money. I believe that now is the 
time to try this experiment; and if you, who are opposing this 
measure, have no better constructive solution for the problem 
that is confronting agriculture, then you ought to support this 
measure, if you believe in equality of treatment between the 
various industries of the United States. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. WiLLIAMs] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. WILLIS, and Mr. HEFLIN called 
for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FiercHer]. I am 
informed that if he were present he would vote “nay.” I 
therefore feel at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. OveRMAN’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. OverRMAN] is detained from the Senate by 
illness. He has a pair with the senior Senator from Wyomin? 
[Mr. WarrkEN]. If my colleague were present and permitted to 
vote, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I have a 
pair on this bill with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
FRAZIER], I transfer that pair to the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). 
nouncing my pair, I withhold my vote. 
would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKINLEey] is paired with 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] on this bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My colleague [Mr. McLean] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He is paired on this vote with the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye]. If the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nye] were present, he would vote “nay,” and if 
my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. FLercHer] on account of illness. 
He has a pair for the day with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Ferris}. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 50, as follows: 


Again an- 
If permitted to vote, I 


YEAS—35 
Bayard Edwards Keyes Sackett 
Bingbam Ernst King Shortridge 
Borah Fernald Lenroot Swanson 
Bruce Fess Metcalf Wadsworth 
Butler Gerry Moses Walsb 
Couzens Gillett Pepper Weller 
Curtis Glass Phipps Williams 
Deneen Goft Reed, Mo. Willis 
Edge Hale Reed, Pa, 
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NAYS—50 

sshurst Gooding MeNary Shipsteac 
Blease Harreld Mayfield Simmous 
PrattoD Harris Means Smith 

i oussard Harrison Neely Stanfield 
Cameron Heflin Norbeck Steck 
( . per Howeli Norris Stephens 
Caraway Johnson Oddie Trammell 
opeland Jones, N. Mex. Pine Tyson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Ransdell Underwood 
Dal Kendrick Robinson, Ark Watson 
Dill La Follette Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Ferris McKellar Schall 
George McMaster Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—11 
du Pont Greene Nye Smoot 
Fletcher McKinley Overman Warren 
Frazier McLean Pittman 
So Mr. WrLtraMs’s amendment to the amendment was re- 

je cted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 1 offer an amendment to 


the amendment, which I ask to have read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 
The Cnrer CrerK. On page 18, line 17, after 
“Congress,” insert: 


the word 

The provisions of this act relating to cotton shall not be operative 
on and after three years from the date of the appreval of this act 
unless hereafter authorized by act of Congress. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that amendment is offered 
just to make it absolutely certain that at the end of three years 
the fund will not any longer be used. It is for the purpose 
merely of making it perfectly clear that the fund provided for 
cotton shall not extend beyond the three-year limit. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to ask the Senator, if cot- 
ton needs the attention of a wet nurse now, why will it not 
need it three years from now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That question answers itself, so we need 
not bother. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
it will not be answered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee a question. Would not his object be attained by 
striking out the words “unless and until specifically author- 
ized by Congress,” in line 16, on page 18? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be, but I prefer to have it take 
this course, and I hope the Senate will agree to the amend- 
ment. 


It is u good thing it does; otherwise 
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fund to finance operations to handle the surplus when carried 
on with the approval of the board or cooperative associations 
or through other plans. 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, it prevides that when the 
members of this board find that there is a surplus, or is going 
to be one, they may use this money to hold that surplus. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is ou agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to make just a word 
of explanation. I stated some days ago that I thought the 
friends of this committee amendment were entitled to a square 
vote upon that amendmeut. For that reason I will vote against 
all substitutes at this time. If the committee amendment 
should be defeated, there would be ample opportunity to vote 
upon the substitutes 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let me point out the fact 
that the substitute is in conflict with the committee amendment. 
If the committee amendment should be agreed to, it would be 
inconsistent and improper, if not impossible, to offer the sub 
stitute which I have proposed, and for that reason 1 am com- 
pelled to offer it now. 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely wished to explain why I shall vote 
against it at this time. It is because, as I have said, that I 
think the friends of this amendment are entitled to a square 


| vote upon it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | 


amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

The Curer CLERK. 
following : 


The clerk will state the amend- 


Add at the proper place in the bill the 


That whatever preferential freight rates may or shall be granted 


and given on any one of the basic agricultural products mentioned in | 


this act, or any other article 
shall be given and granted other basic agricultural product, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation are hereby directed and required to take such action as 
may be necessary for the enforcement of this section. 


Mr, NORRIS. 


of merchandise, 
to every 


a corresponding rate 


Mr. President, I thought we had an under- 


standing the other day that the Senator from Georgia would | 


not offer this amendment until after we had yoted on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; I withdraw my amendment until 
the committee amendment shall have been voted on, 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad the Senator is willing to do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment, in the nature of a substitute, offered by the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogpinson] for the amendment 
reported by the committee as amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say just a word 
on the substitute. As I understand it, the substitute of the 
Senator from Arkansas to strike out the committee amendment 
simply provides for a method of loaning money to individuals, 
corporations, and partnerships for the purpose of enabling them 
to export the farm products named in the substitute. It is 
merely a provision to loan money, with the additioua! provision 
that the board provided for may issue bonds, and sv forth. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 
I am mistaken about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
rect. 


I will be glad to be corrected if 


The Senator is in part cor- 
The substitute provides what 1 deem to be an adequate 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask for the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. FHRRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the senior Senator from Florida |Mr. Fiercuer]}. In his ab- 
sence, I withhold my vote. 
Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. OveERMAN’sS name was called). 


Again announcing the absence of my colleague, I desire to say 
that if he were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as heretofore made with reference to my 
pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was 
nouncing my pair, I withhold my vote. 

The roll eall was concluded. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 45, as follows: 

YEAS—39 


called). Again an- 


Bayard Fernald Maytield Shortridge 
Bingham George Moses Smith 

| Blease Gerry Pepper Stephens 
Bratton Glass Phipps Swanson 
Broussard Goff Ransdell Trammell 
Bruce Hale Reed, Mo. Underwood 
Caraway Harris Reed, Pa. Wadsworth 
Edge Harrison Robinson, Ark, Weller 
Edwards Hetlin Sackett Williams 
Ernst King Sheppard 

NAYS—45 

Ashurst Fess McKellar Shipstead 
sorah Gillett McMaster Simmons 
Butler Gooding McNary Stantield 

| Cameron Harreld Means Steck 
Capper Howell Metcalf Tyson 
Copeland Johnson Neely Walsh 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Watson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Norris Wheeler 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie Willis 
Dak Keyes Pine 
Deneen La Foilette Robinson, Ind. 
Dill Lenroot Schall 

NOT VOTING—12 

| du Pont Frazier McLean Pittman 

| Ferris Greene Nye Smoot 
Vletcher McKinley Overman Warren 

So the amendment of Mr. Ropinson of Arkansas in the 


The question is on agreeing to the | 


nature of a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have listened to much 
of the discussion which has taken place on the bill. I have 
but a few observations to make. ‘ 

I confess that the feature of the bill which appalls me— 
and I use that term advisedly—is that which involves com- 
pulsion laid upon thousands and thousands of American citi- 
zens in the conduct of their business and the disposition of 


those products which they have produced as the result of 
their toil. I can not give my support to any measure shot 
through as is this with that same element of nation-wide 


compulsion, 

Here we find a proposal to set up at the seat of government 
a Federal agency which may publish a decree directed to every 
individual in the United States who raises wheat, to every 
individual who produces corn or hogs, and say to that indi- 
vidual, “ You shall dispose of your products as we direct. 
If you desire to sell, then you must come to the purchaser 
and present them to him. If he is a processor as defined in 
this bill, that purchaser is forbidden to pay you the full 
value of your products. He is commanded by us, a Federal 
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agency, to withhold from you a portion of your earnings, 
to withhold that portion indefinitely, to withhold it for all time 
if need be.” Presumably every citizen engaged in this business 
must yield to that compulsion or go out of business. 

There is some interesting language in the fifth amendment 
of the Constitution with which I assume Senators are familiar. 
It is worthy of examination. I shall not discuss it. I try to 
visualize the hundreds of thousands of farmers in the country 
operating under this bill when finally they are called upon to 
subject themselves to this Federal compulsion. I try to visu- 
alize my own neighbors when confronted with this situation, 
a neighbor of mine hauling his wheat, some few hundred 
bushels or some few thousand bushels, to the local miller and 
finding that he can not take home with him the money which 
the wheat is worth, that some of it must be withheld, finding 
that he is no longer to be permitted to control his own property 
earned in the sweat of his brow, and that, no longer being able 
to control his own property, he is no longer the master of his 
destiny. 

Mr. President, no government on earth, in my judgment, can 
ever acquire to itself power enough to enforce upon hundreds 
of thousands of its citizens a situation of that kind. It will 
be found, inevitably, when such a scheme is put into effect 
and the American citizen finds that he has lost control of 
his property—even to this slight extent, if, indeed, we may 
call it slight—that he will resist. The spirit of resistance will 
spread over the country, through the agricultural regions, 
step by step. Ways and means will be found to defy or evade 
the law, for liberty-loving people will not submit to it. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
New York has expired. 

Mr.. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I merely want to call atten- 
tion to three or four most extraordinary features of this bill. | 
Some of the friends of the bill may not have thought of them. 

In the first place, on page 21, in section 21, of the bill, we find | 
that under this bill it would be the duty of any governmental | 
establishment in the executive branch of the Government, upon | 
request by the board, or upon Executive order, to cooperate 
with and render assistance to the board in carrying out any of 
the provisions of this act and the regulations of the board, 
It requires that— 





The board shall, in cooperation with any such governmental estab- 
lishinent, avail itself of the services and facilities of such govern- 
mental establishment in order to avoid preventable expense or duplica- 
tion of effort. 


Mr. President, this means that the board may call upon the 
Army and the Navy of the United States, in order to avoid 
expense, to go into every part of the world to collect informa- 
tion. It may use transports, battleships, submarines, and de- 
stroyers to find out the cost of production, either domestic or 
foreign, of crops in all parts of the world, and it may use all 
the officers and soidiers of the United States Army to acquire 
crop statistics in this country. It seems to me that is a most 
extraordinary provision. Do we really want to use the Army 
and Navy this way? 

On page 7 there is another extraordinary provision, granting 
most arbitrary power to an executive department of the Gov- 
ernment. It provides that a member of the Cabinet, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, may not only designate the farm organi- 
zations and cooperative organizations in each district but that 
he shall designate the members of the farm advisory council 
and may alse designate the number of votes to which each 
organization or association shall be entitled, In other words, if 

: he likes an association, he can give it a lot of votes; and if he 

| does not like it, he can give it very few votes. This is a most 
extraordinary provision. It shows a most extraordinary and 
a faith in the wisdom of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
now and hereafter. wi 

Finally, on page 6, in the declaration of policy, if we will 
only take out the words “agricultural commodities” and make 
them read “oil and gasoline,” we will have this proposed 
monopoly clearly shown, This is what the bill would do in 
that case: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to enable 
producers of oil and gasoline to control a supply of such com- 
modities sufficient to stabilize their markets against undue and 
excessive fluctuation and to distribute the benefits and costs 
thereof to all producers of such commodities; to minimize 
speculation and waste in marketing;'to encourage the organi- 
zation of producers of oil and gasoline into cooperative asso- 
ciations; to protect domestic markets against world prices; and 
to provide for the control and disposition of the surpluses of 
oil and gasoline for the purpose of promoting the orderly mar- 
keting of oil and gasoline in interstate and foreign commerce. 
That sounds like monopoly. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I would merely like to sug 
gest that if we were to use the words “ feeble-minded ani 
battleships,” it would read the same way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am very glad indeed to get 
the contribution of the Senator from Connecticut, who has 
changed a couple of words and given us the exact situation 
as it exists to-day in regard to oil and gasoline. He said: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to enable producers 
of 


The bill says “agricultural commodities,” but the Senator 
from Connecticut says “oil and gas.” 

Why in the world none of us thought of it before I do not 
understand, but it has been for the Senator from Connecticut 
to call our attention to existing conditions with regard to oil 
and gasoline. They do all that now. They are combined and 
running the thing just according to the way we would like 
to see 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

_Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no, I can not yield, because I have only 

five minutes. Just because this bill undertakes to give the 
farmer some of the advantages of the fellows who have oil 
and gasoline. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What about the Sherman antitrust law? 

Mr. NORRIS. What about the Army? That is another 
thing the Senator from Connecticut mentioned. I have been 
wondering for years how these fellows in the Army and Navy 
killed time. The people are wondering what we shall do with 
our great Army in times of peace. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has solved the proposition. [Laughter.] When the 
bill is passed the Army and the Navy are going to be helping 
the farmer. When the Army and the Navy and the Marine 
Corps, and all the other idle fellows who are drawing salaries 
from the Government, turn their attention to the assistance 
of agriculture and the farmer, according to the way the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut has outlined it, we will certainly have 
peace, happiness, and prosperity for agriculture and for the 
Army and the Navy as well. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have not yet spoken 
on the bill. I am glad my time is limited to five minutes, us 
I think I can state in that time why I am opposed to the bill. 

The principle involved is one which I can not sacrifice in 
order to help the farmers of America or any other organization. 
The purpose of the bill in the last analysis is to put up the 
price of food products and products which go to clothe the 
people of the United States. If the price is put up somebody 








| must pay the price, and, in the last analysis, those who wiil 


pay the price will be the toiling millions of American labor. 
The richest millionaire in America eats no more food than 
does the man who earns his daily bread by swinging a pick iu 
the streets. 

If I have any conception of the principle that has guided 
the great party of which I am a member from the beginning 
of the Government, it has been that the Government should 
shield the rights of the mass of the people and not utilize the 
great power of Government to foster organizations that may 
oppress those who must live by their daily toil. Now, it 1s 
beyond dispute that if by organization the price of the staple 
commodities of America is raised the cost of the contents of 
the dinner pail will likewise be raised. 

Since I have been in Congress I have followed a principle 
and a plank that sought to reduce protective tariff duties in 
order to relieve the mass of the American people from the 
burdens of taxation that rested on them and to reduce the cost 
of their daily bread and other necessaries of life. When I had 
the honor to be the chairman of the committee that brought 
in the last Democratic tariff bill I practicaliy wrote the iron 
schedule. I placed on the free list every commodity in which 
I was interested. It seems to me I would be recreant to that 
vote and recreant to the position of my party and myself at 
that time if I should now turn about, and instead of placing 
on the free list commodities which are for the relief of the 
mass of the people I should vote for a bill that seeks to tax 
the bread which goes into the mouths of the men who work in 
the factories and the foundries whose products I aided in put- 
ting on the free list. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have only five minutes. I ask the 
Senator to excuse: me. I am merely expressing my viewpoint 
and not criticizing that of anyone else. 

So that is the fundamental principle involved. It may be 
said that there must be combination behind the tariff wall 
in order to protect the products of somebody else; but that 
is the principle of the protective tariff. I do not criticize Sena- 
tors who maintain it for passing the principle along; but the 
principle in which I believe, and the principle which I believe 
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is the shibboleth of my party, is that the strong arm of this 
vreat Government should not be used to foster combinations of 
kind, should not be used to utilize the power of taxation 
burden the mass of the American people. Believing that 


ny 


to be the correct principle, I can not give my vote to this 
bill. 
Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, we are getting nearer to 


e point, but ene thing has been overlooked in all the diseus- 
1. and that is that the farmer is not a laborer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can not recognize the 
Senator from South Dakota inasmuch as his time has expired 
on the committee amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think the Senator from South 
kota has spoken on the committee amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK. That true. The Senator 
Dakota has not spoken on this amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. He has not spoken on the amendment under 

rule which became operative at 1 o’clock; he has 
spoken to-day. That presents a new situation, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 

Senator from South Dakota has used up his time on the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. McNARY. Prior to this afternoon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Prior to this afternoon. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Chair hold that after 1 o'clock a 
Senator who has exhausted his time heretofore is prohibited 
from speaking five minutes upon a pending amendment? Cer- 
tainly it was understood— 

Mr. HEFLIN. That was my understanding. 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President. 


is from South 





Mr. CARAWAY. If the ruling of the Chair is correct, 
nearly everybody has violated the understanding. 
Mr. NORRIS. I am not going to object to any Senator 


speaking, but certainly if the Senator used up his time on the 
hill under the first limitation he is not entitled to start over 
again on the new limitation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
braska is entirely correct. The 
was to limit the addresses of those 
selves of the opportunity to speak prior to 1 o’clock. 
tation would not be very effective if it had the effect of per- 
mitting all those who have already spoken to speak again. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if that is the ruling of the 


I think the Senator from Ne- 
effect of the new limitation 
who did not avail them- 
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Da- | 


not | 


The limi- | 


Chair, the Senator from Arkansas and myself had used up our | 


time previously to to-day and we had no right to speak this 
morning. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
for an extension of time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I spoke on an entirely new 
amendment, being the substitute which I have proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the Senator 
from South Dakota has exhausted his time and is not entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was incorrect in stating 
that the Senator from Arkansas would be in the same category 
as myself, for his amendment had not been discussed at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
in the remarks 
woop]. 
into law, upon the food costs of the working millions. Mr. 
President, it is in part, because I am interested in making 
sure the working millions have work that I am interested in 
this bill. 


There are in the city of New York a million needle workers. 


There were several requests made and granted 


of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNprr- 


Mr. President, I was very much interested | 


He spoke of the effect this bill would have, if enacted | 
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price of labor, and I am giad they do. It can not be doubted, 
however, that through the operation of the tariff law and 
through combinations of labor the economic laws, the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand, are violated. 

In view of all the circumstances, I am not going to look too 
closely, so far as I am concerned, upon the economic defects of 
this bill. I believe that in the interest of those who live in the 
cities and in the interest of those who toil in the crafts or upon 
the farm, this bill should be enacted into law if it has in it at 
all the promise of improved conditions on the farms of the 
Middle West and other agricu!tural sections. I take this stand 
in order that the agricultural products may be sold for a rea- 
sonable profit and the money obtained with which to buy the 
products of the cities. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. I wish to say that the American Federation 
of Labor has gone on record for the committee bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know it has, and that action has been 
taken because the American Federation of Labor has generously 
and wisely recognizel that those who toil upon the farms are 
entitled to consideration, just the laboring men, through 
their organizations, have endeavored to gain benefits for them 
selves. 

Mr. TRAMMELL Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
the committee amendment. 


ns 


te 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend 
ment will be stated. 
The Cuter CLERK. On page 14, line 21, it is proposed te 


strike out the words “and/or its food products”; on page 15 
line 1, to strike out the words “and/or its food products”; 
and on the same page, line 6, to strike out the words “or its 
food produets.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, on page 14, as indicated 
by the amendment which I propose, there is found a definition 
of basic agricultural commodities and then a definition of food 
products. Under the provisions of the committee amendment, 
as I construe them, they would apply to all of the products 
of the basic agricultural commodities, and the definition in 
cludes within its scope all food products of such basic agricul- 
tural commodities. In other words, unless I am mistaken, the 
relief proposed would not only go to the farmer who produces 
the wheat but it would reach the miller or the manufacturer 
of the flour; it would reach those who produce rolled oats, and, 
in the case of corn products, it would go to the miller, reaching 
the meal, reaching the grits, and corn flakes. So, in dealing 
with the question of the products of swine, it would reach to 


| all the products of the packer. 





The products of their toil go into every town and community | 


of America. Unless the farming communities of the West are 
able to buy, the needle workers in New York City can not be 
given employment. 

We make in the State of New York furniture, rugs, and car- 
pets; we produce the products of milk, such as cheese and 
tinned milk; we have all sorts of manufacturing industries; 
we make pumps and hardware, cameras and spectacles, tin- 
ware, paint, sash and blinds, men’s apparel and women’s wear, 
Wagons and harness, canned goods, books and stationery, brick 
and tile, tires and autos, clocks, scales, and all manner of 
tools, 

Mr. President, my approval of the pending bill is founded in 
part on the fact that there must be a sale for our products, and 
there can not be a sale for our products unless the farmers of 
the country have the wherewithal with which to buy those 
products. 

We have the tariff law which gives a subsidy to every 
manufacturer. Through the various organizations of the labor 
groups they deal collectively with their problems and fix the 


| 


| agricultural commodities. 


I submit that if the bill will go that far, and the definition 
is capable of any such construction as would inelude such 
products as those to which I have referred—and it may be 
construed in that way—then we are going a great deal further 
than we should go. 

I believe that we should take every reasonable step in the 
interest of the farmers of our country. That is why I sup- 
ported the amendment which was offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas |Mr. Ropinson|. His amendment proposed to take 
care of the situation caused by the surplus; it proposed te 
bring about orderly marketing. In reality the source of all 
the trouble of the farmers to-day is the question of taking care 
of the surplus and the question of orderly marketing. The 
Senator from Arkansas proposed by his amendment to offer 
that assistance, 

If the provisions of this bill extend to all of the products of 
the basic agricultural commodities, it will give to the control 
of the farm board the question of stabilizing or practically 
fixing the price of flour, of meal, of grits, of canned meats, 
and every other food product that is derived from the basi 
I submit that no such provision is 
in the interest of the wheat and corn farmer, but is in the 
interest of the packers and the manufacturers. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sena- 
tor, would it net also include canned goods? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I mentioned canned goods. Of course 
it would include all canned meats. The bill in its present form 
will enable the farm board, as far as its effect is concerned, 
to fix the price of practically every food product that goes on 
the table of the average family in this country, such as bread, 
meat, and all of the more necessary food products. The amend- 
ment I have offered proposes to strike from the bill the words 
“or its food products.” The measure should limit the relief 
to the basic agricultural products, and it should not embrace 
such commodities as flour, meal, grits, all kinds of cereals, and 
all of the goods sold by the meat packers. Why legilation 
ia the interest of the Armour Packing Co. and other packers? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment of the Senator from 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas and other Senators called for 
the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before this vote is taken I de- 
sire to state that on account of unavoidable circumstances I 
have not been able to hear the debate or to study the bill in 
its details; but I can not understand why, in a country such as 
ours, we should find it necessary to invoke the taxing power 
in order to bring relief to the agricultural interests of the 
country. 

It seems to me, Mr. resident, that there is embodied in the 
proposition of the Senator from Arkansas |[Mr, RosBinson] 
the principle that is in accord with the genius of our Govern- 
ment. We have ample means of obtaining the finances where- 
with we can encourage farm organizations by granting them 
the amount of appropriation necessary at a rate of interest not 
allowed to cthers, in order that they may take care of the 
exigent surplus that may arise, and. through these organiza- 
tions and the advantage that would -be given them by virtue 
of the lower rate of interest encourage the spirit of organiza- 
tion and cooperation. 

No man in this body can question me as to my intent and my 
work for that class to which 1 belong. My home to-day sits in 
the midst of a cotton field. I can sit on my front piazza and 
throw a stone into a cotton field on either side. I have for a 
long time recognized that we must setile this problem through 
the farmer himself, with the proper and legitimate aid of the 
Government in seeing that his business is financed in a manner 
adapted to his peculiar occupation and circumstances. 

Mr. President, there is one other principle to which I can 
not subseribe. God knows I wish 1 could. Farming is in a 
deplorable condition. The condition in my State is as bad as 
it ever has been in the history of farming; but I can not 
forsake the old doctrine under which I have been reared and 
which is the doctrine of the party to which I belong and vote 
to tax, through a tariff proposition, the rest of the American 
people to support us. I want us to have an equal chance; but 
in the last analysis this bill means that we are going to give 
to the foreign world our surplus at any kind of a price, and 
charge the American people that consume our products a price 
out of all proportion to what is paid by the foreigners for 
our products. 

Mr. President, I want us before this session of Congress 
adjourns to formulate a bill by which the financing of the sur- 
plus may be done without imposing a tax, and without turning 
over to a corporation the power to say when, where, and how 
I shall sell my stuff, and at what price I shall sell it. Give us 
the means at such a rate of interest as to encourage us to get 
tegether and manage our own affairs. 

Mr. President, I felt that it was my duty to say this much. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment, as amended, on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Fiercuer]. I am 
informed that if he were present he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote I should vote “yea.” I withhold my 
vote, 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Nye’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the unavoidable absence of the junior Senator 
from North Daktoa |Mr. Nye]. He is paired with the Senator 
from Connecticut |Mr. McLean}. If the Senator from North 
Dakota were present he would vote “yea” on this question, 
and the Senator from Connecticut would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier]. 
1 transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont], understanding that he would vote on this measure as 
I intend to vote, and I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN], who is ill at his home. I am informed that if 
present he would vote “ yea,” and if I were at liberty to vote 
I should vote “nay.” I withhold my vote and observe the pair. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. McK1intey] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Greens], They are both necessarily 
absent. 


The question is on the amend- 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the 


if the Senator from Lllinois were present he would 
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vote “yea,” and if the Senator from Vermont were present jo 
would yote “ nay.” 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Ponr] is necessarijy 
absent, If present, he would vote “ nay.” ; 

Mr. TRAMMBLL. I desire to announce the unavoidable a}- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Fiercuer}. He has a pair with the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferris]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier}. [fe js 
paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KANspet|, |; 
the Senator from North Dakota were present he would yore 
“yea” on this question, 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—59 


Ashurst Gooding MeMaster Schall 
Bratton Harreld McNary Shipstead 
Cameron Heflin Mayfield Simmons 
Capper lowell Means Stanfield 
Caraway Johnson Neely Steck 
Copeland Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Tyson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Norris Watson 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie Wheeler 
Dencen La Follette Pine Williams 
Dil McKellar Robinson, Ind, 
NAYS—45 

Bayard Fernald Lenroot Smith 
Bingham Fess Metcalf Stephens 
Blease George Moses Swanson 
Borah Gerry Pepper Trammell 
Broussard Gillett Phipps Underwood 
Bruce Glass Ransdell Wadsworth 
Butler Goff Reed, Mo, Walsh 
Couzens Ilale Reed, Pa. Weller 
Dale Harris Robinson, Ark, Willis 
Edge Harrison Sackett 
Edwards Keyes Sheppard 
Ernst King Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—12 
du Pont Frazier McLean Pittman 
Ferris Greene Nye Smoot 
Fletcher McKinley Overman Warren 


So the committee amendment as amended was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I offer as an amendment to 
the bill the committee amendment as perfected, with certain 
language stricken out of it. I do not intend to take the time 
of the Senate to talk about it, but I shall ask to have a vote. 
The language I propose to strike out is on page 18, reading as 
follows: 


But no such fee shall be paid in respect of cotton prior to three years 
from the date of the passage of this act, and no fee shall then be paid 
in respect of cotton unless and until specifically authorized by an act 
of Congress. The provisions of this act relating to cotton shall not 
be operative on and after three years from the date of the approval 
of this act, unless hereafter authorized by act of Congress, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I understand 
that the Senator is proposing to submit again the committee 
amendment, with certain language stricken out of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senate voted on striking 
that language out, but I do not think that would affect the 
amendment now offered by the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not ask that the amendment be read 
again, but I am offering it in the form in which it was per- 
fected, with all the amendments that were made to it, with the 
exception of the language which I have stricken out. Of course, 
if anyone insists, I will have the amendment read, but other- 
wise I shall not ask for that. I think everybody understands 
what I am offering. 

Mr. ASHURST. On what page is it? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is the same as it was before, except for 
the language I have asked to be have stricken out, which is 
found on page 18, commencing on line 13 and ending on line 17. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. My understanding is that the amendment the 
Senator now proposes is the committee amendment, omitting 
the words proposed to be stricken out by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Witt1AMs], whose amendment the Senate voted 
down, The Senator from Nebraska now asks to have the com- 
mittee amendment submitted to the Senate for a vote as if 
that language were out? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that expresses it exactly. I am offering 
again the committee amendment, as perfected by the amend- 
ments that were agreed to, with the exception of the language 
which I have read, which I have omitted from my amendment, 
and on that I ask for the yeas and nays, 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I 
purliamentary si:uation to be this: 


understand 
The committee amendment 
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the | 


as finally submitted and just voted upon was pending. The | 
unior Senator from Missouri, my colleague [Mr. WILLIAMs], 
offered an amendment to strike out the identical language 
which the Senator from Nebraska now seeks to have stricken 
out. The Senate rejected that amendment to the committee 


endment. We have, therefore, voted to-day on that particu- 
lar question. After having voted upon it, we voted upon and 
rejected the main proposition. 
I raise the point of order that the matter contained in the 
nator’s proposition has been passed upon by the Senate 
that, therefore, it can not be again brought before the 
senate except upon a motion for reconsideration. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this is not bringing before the 
Senate the same proposition. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. It is identically the same. 
Mr. NORRIS. The amendment proposed by the junior Sena- 
from Missouri was an attempt to strike out of the com- 
amendment, it is true, the same language to which I 
e referred, but my amendment is presented now, not for a 
te in regard to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, 


ttee 


but for a vote on the committee amendment as though that 
nguage were not in it. That has never been voted on. We 
have never voted on the amendment in that form, and it is 
not subject to a point of order. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, we voted not to 
tuke this language out of the committee amendment. We then 


ted not to adopt the amendment. Now the Senator proposes 
hat we shall take the language out which.we said we would 
take out—and that the only change he makes—and 
then asks us to vote on the proposition exactly as it would 
have been if we had accepted the amendment of my colleague. 
If those methods are to be pursued, you can change the form 
a motion often enough to keep us here until next week 
ing on the same question. 
Mr. NORRIS. We have never voted on the proposition in- 
uded in my amendment. The Senate has never expressed 
itself on the committee amendment with this language stricken 
out of it. 


is 


Let me call the attention of the Chair to this fact: There 
would have been an opportunity to vote for an amendment 
identical with that I am now offering if the amendment of 
the junior Senator from Missouri had been agreed to. Then 


language out, and we would have voted 

n the amendment with that language out; and if we had 
voted that down, I could not have offered it again. Sut 
that is not the condition which now confronts the Senate. 
We have voted on the committee amendment but once, and 
when we voted on it it had this language in it. 

A question might be raised if I should omit something that 
was not material, that did’ not amount to anything, but every- 
body will concede that the language I have read is very ma- 
terial, and the Senate has never had an opportunity to vote on 
the committee amendment with that language excluded. 


we would have had the 





The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds the amendment 
to be in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLEASE. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not do that. We 
are not going to debate it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
moves to lay the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. BLEASE. I will withdraw it if the Senator's amend- 
ment is not going to be debated. If it is going to be debated, 
I will not withdraw it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLEASE. I stand by my motion. I move to lay the 
amendment on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FrietcHer], and in 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement previously made as to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 35, nays 47, as follows: 
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YEAS—35 


Bayard Fernald McKellar Smith 






singbam Gerry May ‘eld Stephens 
Blease Gillett Metcalf Swanson 
Bruce Glass Moses Trammell 
Butler Harris Reed, Mo Underwood 
Dale Harrison Robinson, Ark, Wadsworth 
Edge Heflin Sheppara Weller 
Edwards Keyes Shortridge Willis 
Ernst King Simmons 
NAYS—47 

Ashurst Fess McMaster Robinson, Ind, 
Borah Goff McNary Sackett 
Bratton Gooding Means Schall 
Broussard Hale Neely Shipstead 
Cameron tlarreld Norbeck Star 
Cay liowell Norris Steck 
Copeland Jolinson Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex, Pepper Walsh 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Phipps Watson 
Curtis Kendrick Pin Wheeler 
Deneen La Follette Ransdell Williams 
Dill Lenroot Reed, Pa 

NOT VOTING—lI4 
Caraway Frazier McLean Smoot 
du Pont George Nye Warren 
Ferris Greene Overman 
bletcher MeNinley Pittman 


So the Senate refused to lay Mr. Norris’s amendment on the 
table. 

\.-. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask to have stated 
the question which is before the Senate, so that we may under- 
stand what we are yoting on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let it be read. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That 
ported, 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean that he wants to have 
the amendment read or just explained? 


is what I want to have re- 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I mean that I want enough of the 
amendment read so that we may understand it. I do not mean 


that the Senator must have read the entire McNary amendment to 


the House bill. I want to have the proposition now made by 
the Senator from Nebraska so stated that we may under- 
stand it. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the first place, the committee amendment 


to the bill, commencing with section 8, on page 6, line 12, has 
been defeated it was perfected. We had several more or 
less important amendments added to it. I bave offered it over 
again as it was perfected, with the exception that I have 
stricken out of it the words on page 18, commencing after the 
word “ commodity,” in line 13, and ending in line 17, reading as 
follows: 


as 


But no such fee shall be paid in respect of cotton or corn prior to 
three years from the date of the passage of this act, and no fee shall 
then be paid in 
authorized by 
to er three years from the date 
of the approval of this act unless hereafter authorized by 


gress. 


respect of corn or cotton unless and until specifically 
The provisions of this act 


otten shall not be operative on and aft 


an act of Congress. relating 


act of Con- 


My amendment is to take the language of the committee as 
amended, with the exception of the language which I have just 
read, which is not included in my amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. The words corn” were 
Does the Senator mean to restore those? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; all that language is stricken ont. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator wants to have the whole clause 
stricken out? 

Mr. NORRIS. 
ment without 


‘or stricken ont. 


In other words, it is the committee amend- 
deferring the equalization fee. If my amend- 


| ment is agreed to, wheat and corn and hogs and cotton will all 


stand on the same basis, without any deferring of the equaliza- 
tion fee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As I understand the Senator, if his 
proposition is now accepted, it would mean that immediately 
upon the bill taking effect the equalization fee would apply to 
cotton and to corn, the same as it would to wheat? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And the seller of cotton and the 
seller of corn will be obliged to come under the terms of the 
bill and pay the fee the same as the man who sells wheat? 

Mr. NORRIS. There will be no difference between the pro- 
ducers of wheat and cotton and corn and hogs. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So that every cotton man now 
understand that he is to help pay the freight. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
on debate now expired or not? 


may 
{ Laughter. | 
Has the time limit 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The time limit on debate has 
expired 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my time has not expired. 


{| Laughter. | 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the bill still holds good. 


The time limit 


Mr. NORRIS. But any Senator who has utilized his time on 
the bill is not entitled to any further time. No Senator who 
has already consumed his time on the bill is entitled to con- 


sume it again, is he? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any Senator who has used his 
time on the bill has no right to further time on the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Nebraska has now offered 
anew amendiment, 

Mr. WATSON. Is not this a new amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
offered an amendment. The time limit of 15 minutes applies 
to the new amendment. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Then I have 15 minutes? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has 15 minutes. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Well, then, may the Lord have mercy on the 


author of this amendment! [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
15 minutes on the amendment of the Senator from 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not think that I shall 
consume the 15 minutes. The Senate has already goie m 
record in opposition to the Williams amendment, which con- 
tained the same principle as that involved in the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska. The Senate voted down the 
Williams amendment, which sought to be unfair to the cotton 


Alabama has 
Nebraska. 


producers of the country. The producers of cotton do not 
now have any benefit whatever under the protective tariff 
system. The grain growers of the country, the wheat pro- 
ducers, and the corn producers are included in the present 
tariff law. The cotton producers are in the same boat with 
the grain producers in that they are selling their products 
below the cost of production. There is no way under the 


present tariff law by which a tax or equalization fee may be 
fairly and justly imposed upon cotton. 

The Senators from the cotton-growing States are joining 
hands with the Senators from the grain-growing sections. We 
are trying to unite our forees in order to grant relief to the 
grain growers of the West and to provide at the same time a 
revolving emergency fund to which the cotton producers may 
have access. IL submit that the position of the Senator from 
Nebraska is unfair and is untenable. Why should the cottoa 
grower be tied up with the grain producers, who are supposed 
to get benefits under the tariff law, and have imposd upon them 
the same kind of equalization fee which it is proposed to apply 
to the grain grower, who is supposed to have protection under 
the tariff system of the Republican Party? 

I voted for this farm relief measure, but not because it is 
entirely to my liking. I voted for it as an emergency measure. 
1 voted for it because it is the only thing, it seems, that we 
have any chance to pass to give relief to the farmers of the 
country, the cotton producers of the country as well as the 
grain producers of the country. I voted for the substitute of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] because it provided 
a revolving fund running from $250,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 
from which the grain grower and the cotton grower could 
borrow to help take care of their surplus products. Failing to 
have that substitute adopted, I have voted for the McNary 
proposition, which provides a revolving fund of $75,000,000 for 
cotton and $75,000,000 for grain. 

I have no apology to make for the position I have taken, but 
the position of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] in 
wanting to tie cotton in with grain, when it is not on the same 
footing with grain, is not fair. Cotton has not been singled 
out for a special privilege, as grain has, under the protective 
tariff law. It stands by itself, with no protecting arm around 
it. The Senator from Nebraska, whose State produces no 
cotton, is unfair to the cotton producers of my State and my 
section of the country. He wants to put them in with the 
equalization fee provision when they have no tariff protection 
whatever. 

Mr. President, I am reminded of the story of the negro tenant 
who rented a field from a white man. He planted it in corn 
and was to give the white man a fourth of the corn produced. 
When the negro gathered his small crop he had just three 
loads of corn. The landlord heard nothing from him and in due 
time he asked the negro tenant if he had gathered his corn. He 
said, “ Yes, sir.’ The landlord said, “ You know I was to get 
a fourth.” Whereupon the negro tenant said, “ Yes, sir; that’s 
right; but there wasn't no fourth.” The landlord said, “ What 
do you mean?” “They was jes’ three loads. If they had been 


of 30 minutes on | 
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four loads, you'd have got one; but there wasn’t but three 
loads, so you ain’t got none.” ([Laughter.] 

Three loads of legislative products have already been gat})- 
ered out of the fields of this Republican Congress. The inter 
national bankers got their load in the foreign debt settlements. 
The big eastern bankers got their load in the bank bill recent! y 
passed; and the big taxpayers got their load in the unjus; 
refund of hundreds of millions of dollars. They have a}! 
gotten what they want out of this Congress. But there is no 
fourth load, and the distressed farmers of the country will cet 
what they always get at the hands of the Republican Pari, 
nothing. The other big interests have gotten theirs, and they 
are satisfied. But there is not going to be any “fourth load” 
for the farmers of the country. The three loads that have beey 
taken out at this legislative session have gone to the big special 
interests, who are satisfied and have gone home; but those who 
are still clamoring here, it seems, are going to be told by this 
Republican Congress and this Republican administration that 
“there is not any fourth load.” 

I will tell the West how to get fair and righteous legislation 
out of Congress. Quit your subservience to the Republican 
Party. The greatest step they can take for deliverance from 
the bondage, from the agricultural slavery in which they find 
themselves, is to rise up and smite that party, hip and thigh, 
drive it out of power and send Democrats here who will work 
with southern Democrats. Southern Democrats are ready to 
cooperate with the West. To the agricultural people of the 
grain-growing States I say the cotton-growing States are ready 
to confer with you, to work with you, to work together in 
bringing relief to the toiling, distressed people of the South and 
West. The sooneft you break the bonds of Republican rule 
und break away from your allegiance to the Republican Party 
the sooner your children will be delivered from the bondage into 
which that party has thrown them. Ninety-four per gent of 
your farmers are in bondage, mortgaged, almost hopelessly in 
debt, and here you are about to be driven away from the 
Capital of the Nation with nothing at the hands of that party 
to even give you hope. 

Go back to your people; tell them that the Republican 
Party has been weighed in the balance and found wanting; 
that you found that party to be the enemy of the plain people; 
that the farmers, who toil and produce that which feeds and 
clothes the world, have no friends in the majority party at the 
Capitol; that they are “not at home,” so far as he is con- 
cerned; they are ready to adjourn. Mark my _ prediction. 
We shall soon hear the ery, “ Let us wind up and go home, 
now.” Let these gentlemen go on their fishing trips; let them 
have their vacation while the farmer plods wearily along in 
his furrowed field, and upon his face a look of despondency 
and despair. What hope will he have for relief with the party 
in power that has turned its back on him and refused to hear 
his cry, the party that has turned him away empty hafided and 
sorely disappointed while it hands out millions and hundreds 
of millions to the smiling, happy, big taxpayers who flourish 
like the green bay tree under the reign of the Republican 
Party? God help the people of the West to get the scales from 
their eyes; God help them to quit seeing through a glass 
darkly; God aid them in seeing the truth as it is, and 
strengthen their arms to break the chains that bind them to 
this “ body of agricultural death,” produced by the oppressive 
policies of the Republican Party. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say one word 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. My whole reason for opposing this bill has been be- 
cause of my steadfast belief that we have no constitutional 
authority to impose upon any set of producers the so-called 
equalization fee, whether it be regarded as a tax or as a fee 
fixed in the regulation of interstate commerce. 

I have also believed it to be wrong to impose upon any set of 
farmers a fee upon their products against their will and their 
wishes. Back of this proposed legislation is the oft-repeated 
assertion that the cooperative marketing system has broken 
down because the farmers are not willing to enter into the 
cooperative marketing organizations of the country. I myself 
have said during the debate that I am a member of a coopera- 
tive marketing association. My membership in that association 
was taken in good faith; I yet believe in cooperative market- 
ing; but I would be far from willing to commit myself to any 
measure that would force my neighbor into a cooperative asso- 
ciation, whatever may be my belief in it, if he, in the exercise 
of the plain right of a plain American citizen, elected to remain 
out of it. 

I said, Mr. President, and I say again, that this bill is bad, 
whether the fee be imposed immediately upon cotton or not; 
and I am surprised now that the southern Democrats, faced 








= the facts in this case, seem to be surprised. I know that 
re invited to vote for the bill because the equalization fee 
postponed on cotton, and within 15 minutes after that pro- 
was voted down here is a proposal to put on southern 
crowers a fee upon every bale of cotton grown by them: 

is a proposal out of the West that but a little while ago 

ed a coalition between the southern farmer and the west- 


rmer. 
ive said from the beginning, and I say now, that any 
ern Democrat who takes one step on this road is com- 


| in principle to the imposition of a fee upon every pound 
otton grown, and there no logic that can avoid that 
usion. Though the proponents of the measure froposed 
postpone the equalization fee on cotton, it has been plain 
that the proposal was but an empty gesture so far as southern 
cotton growers are concerned; that ultimately the fee would 
mposed; ultimately our cotton would be taxed. For myself 

1 will not renounce the political doctrine of my party of more 
century of time and enter upon a path here that leads 

‘vyitably to just what is now proposed—a tax upon every bale 

-otton which is grown in the South; an equalization fee, if 
you please. I am surprised that the proposal comes so soon. 
Had the bill passed, I believed it would come next December ; 
I knew it would come at some subsequent session of the Con- 

ess, but I am surprised that it comes so soon. 

Why not eliminate cotton from the bill altogether? Why not 

ive that product alone and let southern Senators who this 
year face election meet their constitutents and argue this 
question out on the stump? But why should Democrats be 
surprised that on the very heels of the vote by which the 
measure is defeated there is presented a proposal to put a 
tax on cotton? If the Senator from Nebraska will continue 
to press the amendment, we shall soon know how many south- 
ern Senators really favor this proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opptr in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska |Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I had not intended to say 
anything until the Senator from Georgia made his eloquent 
speech, but I take it there seems to be at least an insinuation 
in his remarks that there is some motive behind my motion 
that is not just right and that I am not playing the part 
squarely. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not mean that. 
derstood me he is quite wrong. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I accept the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator is entirely honest and 
entirely sincere in believing that the equalization fee ought to 
be left on cotton. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. Mr. President, I wish to say it 
face to face to the Democrats on this side, and particularly 
to the Senators from the cotton-growing States, that I find 
no fault with the man, whether he is from a cotton-growing 
State or any other State, who does not believe in the system 
here proposed. I am not even criticizing him. I concede that 
he is just as honest in his belief as I am in mine; I am willing 
to concede that there is some doubt all the way through as 
to this proposition; but, I think, if other Senators had listened 
to what I have listened to during the last five years they 
would be willing to take the chance for the down-trodden 
lurmer, 

However, I repeat I am not even criticizing the man who 
comes from a cotton-growing State and says, “I do not want 
this fee put on cotton.” That is his right; that is his privi- 
lege, and I am not finding fault with him for taking that posi- 
tion, but it does not seem to me to be quite fair to say, “ Let 
us put cotton in and give it the benefit and at the same time 
put the equalization fee on the products of the West and keep 
it off cotton. Stabilize cotton by the use of the equalization 
fee that comes from the Treasury of the United States, but 
do not call upon those who produce cotton to contribute any- 
thing to it.” I am willing, however, even to accept that view, 
and I showed my willingness by defending as best I could the 
language of the committee amendment; but now that has been 
voted down. Some Senators said to me that they were against 
the committee amendment because it was unfair to everything 
but cotton, because it gave cotton an undue advantage. I did 
not think there was much in that contention, for the matter 
would have been under the jurisdiction of the farm board in 
any event, and whether the equalization fee were deferred or 
not, or even if it were not deferred, the board would not need 
to put it on if, in their judgment, they did not think it ought 
to be imposed. 

They would not, under the bill, declare an emergency to 
exist as to cotton unless they were convinced that the majority 
of those who were producing cotton wanted action to be taken 


is 


than a 


If the Senator so un- 
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and the fee to be imposed, and the board will not do that if 


the amendment which I have offered shall be adopted. They 
will not do it as to corn; they will not do it as to wheat or hogs 

The amendment which is now presented puts every agricul- 
tural product on absolutely the same footing There is not the 
exception that those from cotten-producing States wanted and 
which I myself was willing to give. The proposition is thut 
cotton, corn, wheat, and hogs shall be put upon t same basis 
apd left under the jurisdiction and control of the farm board. 
Is there anything unfair about that? It may all be wrong: 


Senators may be opposed to any equalization fee, and they have 


a right to take that position; they are conscientious and they 
may be right and I may be wrong; I concede all that: but no 
mau can deny that under the amendment now presented every 
commodity is put on an equality; there is not any distinction 
made between agricultural products; they are all put on the 
same footing; they are all put under the control of the same 
board, and there is nothing unfair in the proposition. That 
does not mean, of course, that Senators have to support it, 


but it meals, assuming that Congress shall deem the mit 
amendment workable and desirable, that there is nothing unfair 
in the way in which it now comes before the Senate. 

I am surprised that any Senator now should say, “I will 
not favor this because it not give cotton the preference 
that was given before.’ I do not believe they can justify that 
position before the American people. We have heard this very 
afternoon Senators on the floor demanding what other Sena 
tors would do when they went before the farmers of the West 
and were asked, “Why did you not put cotton on the same 
basis as wheat? Why did you give a preference to cotton and 
not to corn? Why did you defer the equalization fee on cot- 
ton and not on hogs?” I do not think there is much in that 
suggestion, because, after all, the whole matter is under the 
control the farm board; it is all under the control of the 
instrumentality set up by the bill, and that instrumentality 
will not impose the equalization fee on anything unless they 
are convinced that the producers of the country want it put on. 
We have got to trust the board, If there is any way to curtail 
their authority and make it more definite, I should like to do 
it, but nobody is even contending that that should be done. 

So I want to say to the Senator from Georgia and I want to 
say to the other Members of the Senate from the South that 
there is no ulterior motive in offering this amendment. You are 
classified here in just the same way that I am. I do not ask 
you to support it. We may all be classified wrongly, let me 
repeat, but we are classified in the same way. There is no 
difference. There is no preference. The cotton man and the 
corn man are put on the same level in this amendment. You 
had an advantage before. I do not think it amounted to much; 
I doubt whether it amounted to anything; but on paper it 
looked as though it amounted to something, and you know from 
what has been said here this afternoon that out on the stumps 
of the West that is going to be hurled into the teeth of men 
who are running for office, upon the ground that they have not 
been fair with their own people, and that they gave the cotton 
men a preference in legislation. I think it is easily answered. 
IT think, when it is analyzed, that there is very little difference 
in it, because whether cotton is given a preference or not, 
whether corn or hogs or wheat are given a preference or not, 
there never will be an equalization fee on anything until the 
board puts it on. 

This law is not self-executing. It will not go into operation 
of its own will. It requires the action of this board; and as 
some members of the board are going to be representative of 
cotton the equalization fee can not be put on cotton unless the 
cotton men on the board want it put on; and it is their duty 
to inform themselves, and, before they put it on, to ascertain 
that the cotton men want it put on. That applies to wheat, 
that applies to corn, that applies to hogs, under the amendment 
that I have offered. There is not any difference. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
there? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator knows that the representatives 
of the corn and wheat belts asked that this fee be applied now, 
and that the cotton representatives asked that it be not applied 
now. 

Mr. NORRIS. The equalization fee was deferred on cotton 
at the request of the cotton men. I concede that. I would 
have conceded it to the corn men if the corn men had wanted 
it, or to the wheat men if they had wanted it. The cotton 
men who were before us, with whom we consulted, believed that 
the fee ought to go on cotton just the same as on everything 
else. 

They did not ask for the exception. The request for the ex- 
ception came—and I am not criticizing it—from the Members 


com Let 


does 
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of the Senate from cotton States. I gave the reasons the other 
day. The reasons given were that this question had been agi- 
tated in the West; it had been talked about; there had been 
conventions; there had been conferences in these Western 
States, the corn States, and the hog States. There had not 
been such conferences in the South. It had not been agitated. 
it was more or less a new thing—at least, newer to them than 
it was to the West—and they said: 

We 
people. 
study it. 


want a little more time. We want to take it up with our 
We do not want this done until they have had a chance to 
We think it ought to be deferred just a little. 


I thought that was a reasonable request; but when we did 
defer it we brought down upon our heads the criticism of our 
own people, often the criticism of Senators, who said: “ You 
are not treating these agricultural products in the same way 
that you are treating others. You are giving the cotton men 
a preference’; and on paper it looked as though we were. As 
a matter of reality there was very, very little difference, be- 
cause if no provision for deferring had been put in the bill—in 
other words, if it had read as the amendment I have offered 
reads—no equalization fee would have had to be paid on cotton 
until the cotton men wanted it. 

So there is not any fear, there is not any danger, if the 
theory is right. There never was any use of putting in this 
deferring of the fee on cotton. It only brought criticism upon 
members of the committee and others who were trying to get 
the agricultural States together and get them to agree on some- 
thing. 

As far as I am concerned, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, if we were not facing a new 
civilization in America, and a new civilization, as far as that 
is concerned, in all the world, it would not be necessary to 
make an effort here to secure some farm legislation. 
cost of production were the same as before the war, the farm- 
ers would be able to meet their obligations, and some of them— 
the wheat growers and the cotton growers—would not be in 
the deplorable condition that they are in at the present time. 

I am not going to vote for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska. I can justify my action in voting to 
defer the equalization fee on cotton, because it does not occupy 
the same position in our own markets that wheat does with a 
tariff of 42 cents. All the wheat growers asked was that they 
be given the 42 cents a bushel that the Republican Party has 
placed on wheat, but that they have never had. 

If this bill had passed, that is what they would have been 
able to get, and nothing more than that. They never would 
have been able to increase the price of a bushel of wheat more 
than 42 cents above the world market. Under present con- 
ditions wheat here in America has often been below the world 
market, and even with a tariff of 42 cents it is only on a parity 
with the world market to-day. 

Mr. President, the farmers of the West through their organi- 
zations have offered to the South the greatest boon that could 
ever possibly come to the South, an opportunity to stabilize 
the great staple product of the South, the great agricultural 
product of the South, which means more to the South than all 
the rest of the agricultural products that are produced in the 
South. The South has refused it. I do not think I have to 
account to any Senator here for my vote, nor any other Sen- 
ator to me, as far as they are concerned. They can answer 
back to their people and I can answer back to my people, 
justifying my action in yoting to defer the equalization fee on 
cotton. 

Mr. President, the Brazilian Government stabilized the price 
of coffee. Coffee is landed in New York for 17 cents a pound, 
and when it is roasted and put into a paper package it is sold 
to the American consumer at 65 cents a pound. The British 
Government stabilized rubber, and they agreed with the rubber 
manufacturers of this country on a price of 36 cents a pound 
for rubber; but the rubber manufacturers and speculators of 
America pushed up the price of rubber until it reached $1.10 
a pound. The producers of rubber in India were not respon- 
sible for that. Since some part of it has been released on the 
market, rubber has gone down. 

The cotton growers are in exactly the same position that 
the rubber producers of India were in or the coffee growers of 
Brazil. Whenever they get a bumper crop of cotton in the 
South they are destroyed. A great crop of cotton destroys 
thém down there, until they can not meet their obligations. 
You have only to look at the charts upon the wall to see what 
the stabilization of cotton would mean, If this bill had passed, 


5 years from now or 10 years from now you could draw a 
line as straight as an arrow across those charts, and you 
would not have those great peaks up there, running up to 
42, 43, and 44 cents, and down again to 8 and 10 cents, 
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I am sorry for the South. It is up to them, however. They 
have defeated the greatest proposition that can ever come {. 
them in any session of Congress, because they never can hope 
to get anything better than what has been offered to them 
by the farmers of the West. I say “the farmers of the West.” 
Mr. President, because I know that they have gone back since 
this bill was reported to the Senate from the committee, ani 
the farmers of lowa, the farmers of Indiana, the farmers of 
Illinois, and the farmers of the whole West have come here 
and asked us to defer the equalization fee on cotton. 

I am not alarmed about answering back to my people. 

Then, Mr. President, there has come into existence in Europe 
to-day what is known as the German cartel. Practically a)! 
the great industries there are organized together, agreeing on 
prices, agreeing on territory, and it extends clear into this 
country. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] in his in- 
vestigation of aluminum made the statement upon the floor of 
the Senate that the Aluminum Trust of America was organized 
beyond our own shores and reached over into Europe. So you 
have a new condition in America. This is the age of organiza- 
tion and combination. If you are going to refuse the farmer 
an opportunity to organize and sell his own products at a fair 
price upon the market, he has not a chance. He can not be 
prosperous with the increased cost of production you have 
forced upon him through legislation in these agricultural crops 
where the surplus must be sold abroad, which fixes the price 
in the American market. 

I hope the Senators of the South will be able to go back and 
satisfy their people. There is no question about their honesty 
in this vote, but I think they erred in judgment as no men ever 
erred before. 

Mr. President, the Tariff Commission in the investigation of 
the cost of production of a bushel of wheat in the northwestern 
territory—in the States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana—reported that it cost $1.40 to produce a bushed of 
wheat on the farm in the Northwest. That was for the years 
1921, 1922, and 1923. 

In 1921 we produced 814,905,000 bushels of wheat. It cost 
the farmer $1.40 on the farm, and he sold it for $1.014 per 
bushel. He lost 38.6 cents a bushel on his crop of 1921, or 
$314,558,330. 

In 1922 we produced in this country 867,598,000 bushels of 
wheat, and it sold upon the farm for 98 cents a bushel. The 
farmer lost, as was found by investigation by our own Govy- 
ernment, 42 cents a bushel on the wheat crop of 1922, or 
$364,391,164. 

In 1923 we produced in this country 797,381,000 bushels of 
wheat, and sold it upon the farm for 92.4 cents a bushel. That 
year the American farmer lost 37.6 cents a_ bushel, or 
$380,760,880. 

In 1924 we produced 864,565,000 bushels of wheat, and the 
farmer sold it for $1.28 a bushel, That year he lost $101,- 
789,964. 

Altogether, for those four years, the American wheat grower 
lost $1,161,510,338. With all those losses, Mr. President, when 
Mr. Mellon’s brother sailed for Europe something like two 
months ago, he made the statement, which was printed in the 
New York papers, “I notice that the price of wheat is coming 
down. That is as it should be”; yet at the same time the 
American farmer was losing millions of dollars in the produc- 
tion of wheat. 

Then comes the Secretary of the Treasury, with a letter 
which has now become famous, and which will grow more 
famous when the American people understand it, in which he 
said that if this bill should pass it will increase the cost of 
living. Yet, as I stated before, as far as the wheat grower is 
concerned, out of a 10-cent loaf of bread the farmer gets the 
measly pittance of 1.6 cents, all out of a 10-cent loaf of bread. 
In spite of that it is said that this bill must not pass because 
it will increase the cost of living. It would increase the cost 
of farm products, but in my judgment it would not increase the 
cost of living. If you permit the farmers to organize so that 
they can do away with some of the 19,000,000 men who are 
trafficking in farm products, and who take $14,000,000,000 out 
of the $21,000,000,000 that consumers pay for farm products, 
you will be taking the only means, in my opinion, for the 
elimination of waste and duplication of service and profiteering 
and graft which must be eliminated if we are ever to reduce 
prices to the consumers in America. 

If this amendment had been agreed to, it would not have 
done away with the wheat pit, I am sorry to say. They would 
still function, Every morning you would see wheat going up 
and down, depending upon some reports coming from Australia 
or other foreign countries that come in competition with our 
wheat, regardless of whether the reports were right or wrong. 
The bulls and the bears will still continue, even if this bill shall 
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pe enacted, to gamble in the vital necessities of life. 
amendment had been adopted, however, you would have para- 
ivzed the cotton exchange, as it should be. You would have 
ropped gambling in cotton to a large extent. You would have 
wrmitted the cotton growers of thjs country to become the 

ters of their own production, and in time, becoming the 
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sters of their own production, having the responsibility upon | 


m, they would bring about an orderly production of cotton, 
y would not destroy themselves by overproduction 
e than the manufacturers destroy themselves. You 
ust as well try to organize the wind as to try to organize the 
farm population of this country, 36,000,000 of them, as there 
are, living upon the farms and in small communities, all in- 


re 
rt 


any | 
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terested in agriculture, unless you can first make the farmers | 


of this country the masters of the prices of their own labor 
and of their own investment. 

| intend to vote against this amendment. The situation has 
not changed with me. We had a subsidy on wheat—you can 
not call it anything else—of 42 cents a bushel, but the millers 

. not giving it to us. The record shows that we have been 
vetting only 12 cents for the last 25 months, on an average. 
Yet. is there any doubt in the mind of anyone—and I want 
to ask it again—that the $1.04 a hundred, a compensatory duty 
to the millers on flour, is not passed on to the people? 

Mr. NEELY. 
farmers’ alleged friends in this body are going to continue to 
talk and continue to prevent a vote on the pending bill until 
all the farmers in the country starve to death, The tempta- 
tion to make a speech to the unusual crowd in the gallery is 
seductive, but to me it shall not be irresistible. I have con- 


Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious that the 


tented myself to linger here for 23 days from morning till | 


night hoping for an opportunity to cast another vote for the 
farmers. 1 have believed that they need legislation more than 
they need talk. 

1 have listened to many long-winded speeches on the Dill. 
Some of my distinguished colleagues have spoken on it as many 
as twenty times, all professing to desire to give the farmer re- 
lief, If these statesmen are in good faith—and, of course, they 
are—will they not be good enough to demonstrate that fact by 
supporting a unanimous-consent request which I am about to 
submit to limit debate, so that no Senator may hereafter speak 
more than once or for more than one minute on the bill or any 
amendment thereto; and that the Senate continue in session 
until the bill shall have been passed? I beg those who are 
charmed with the sound of their voice, as Narcissus was in- 
fatuated with his image in the fountain—but that is not a 
happy illustration, because Narcissus did finally love himself 
to death, while these long-winded Senators never do talk them- 
selves to death. They are deadly to others, but never to them- 
selves. But I was about to beg the chronic orators of the Sen- 
ate who are destitute of terminal facilities in the name of their 
professed loyalty to the farmers and their cause, if they will 
not forego the temptation to talk longer on the bill and let us 
vote immediately on the amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris}. Senators, regardless of the 
way you intend to vote, do you not realize that every child in 
the gallery knows that it is idiotic for anyone to believe that 
any speech that might now be made in this body would change 
a single vote on this bill? 

Senators, your countless, endless, rambling, and irrelevant 
speeches are not fooling the farmers; they are not even enter- 
taining the audience in the galleries. 


therefore in heaven’s name will you not forego the temptation 


to make more speeches and utter more words and let us dis- | 


pose of the business before the Senate? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that, beginning now, 
all speeches on the bill and all amendments thereto be limited 
to one minute, and that the Senate continue in session until 
final disposition of the bill shall have been made. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Objection is heard, and the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I.ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement that I made before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. FRazier’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that the senior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Frazier] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RaNspeti]. If the senior 
Senator from North Dakota were present, on this question he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington 
was called). 


(when Mr. McKINLEy’s name 
I desire to announce that the Senator from IIli- 


Every Senator knows | 
how heis going to vote, regardless of anything anyone may say, | 
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nois [Mr. McK in ey] is paired with the Senator from Vermont 


[Mr. Greene]. If present, the Senator from Lllinois would 
vote “ yea” and the Senator from Vermont would vote “ nay.” 
Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Nye’s name was called). I desire 


to announce that the junior Senator from North Dakota [| Mr. 
Nye} is unavoidably detained. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. If the junior Senator 
from North Dakota were present, he would yote “ yea,” and if 
the senior Senator from Connecticut were present, he would 
vote “ nay.” 


Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. OveRMAN’sS name was called), 
My colleague {|Mr. OvERMAN] is necessarily absent, as I an- 
nounced before. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren}. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “nay” upen this amendment. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I make the 


same announcement as before in regard to my pair and its 
transfer. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARKEN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [ Myr. 
OVERMAN]. I am informed that on this question he would 
vote as I intend to vote. I therefore vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], who is necessarily absent. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvermMAN], and 
allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Ashurst Dill McMaster Pine 
Cameron Harreld McNary Robinson, Ind. 
Capper Johnson Means Schall 
Copeland Jones, N. Mex. Neely Shipstead 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Norbeck Stanfield 
Curtis Kendrick Norris Watson 
Deneen La Follette Oddie Wheeler 

NAYS—52 
Bayard Fess Lenroot Shortridge 
Bingham George McKellar Simmons 
Borah Gerry Mayfield Smith 
Bratton Gillett Metcalf Stephens 
Broussard Glass Moses Swanson 
Bruce Goff Pepper Trammell 
Butler Gooding Phipps Tyson 
Couzens Hale Ransdell Underwood 
Dale Harris Reed, Mo. Wadsworth 
Edge Harrison Reed, Pa Walsh 
Edwards Heflin Robinson, Ark. Warren 
Ernst Keyes Sackett Weller 
Fernald King Sheppard Willis 

NOT VOTING—16 

Blease Fletcher McKinley Pittman 
Caraway Frazier McLean Smoot 
du Pont Greene Nye Steck 
Ferris Howell Overman Williams 


So Mr. Norris's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the amendment, which 
was to add at the end of the bill new sections, as follows: 


DECLARATION OF POLICIES 
Suc. 


enable 


8. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States 


to producers of agricultural commodities control a supply 
of such commodities sufficient to stabilize their markets against undue 
and excessive fluctuations; to minimize speculation and waste in 
marketing; to encourage the organization of producers of agricultural 
commodities into cooperative associations; to protect domestic markets 
against world prices; and to provide for the control and disposition 
of the surpluses of agricultural commodities, 
moting the orderly marketing of 
state and foreign commerce, 


to 


for the purpose of pro 


agricultural commodities in inter- 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Sec. 9. (a) There is hereby established In the Department of Agrt- 
culture a board to be known as the Federal farm board and to be 
composed of 12 members, 1 from each of the 12 Federal land-bank 
districts, appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 


consent of the Senate. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall be an ex officio member of the 
board. 

APPOINTMENT AND QUALIFICATION 


10, (a) The terms of office of the appointed members first 
taking office after the enactment of this act shall expire, as designated 
by the President at the time of nomination, four at the end of the second 
year, four at the end of the fourth year, and four at the end of the sixth 
year, after the date of the passage of this act. A to an 
appointed member shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice aad consent of the Senate, for a term expiring six years from 
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the date of the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed. 

(b) Any person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(c) Any member in office at the expiration of the term for which 
he appointed shall continue in office until his successor takes 
oflice 

(d) 


was 


Vacancies in the board shall not impair the powers of the remain- 
ing members to execute the functions of the board, and a majority 
of the appointed members in office shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of the business of the board. The approval or authoriza- 
tion of any matter by the board shall require the affirmative vote of 
a majority of the appointed members in office. 

(e) Each of the appointed members shall be a citizen of the United 
States, shall not actively engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment than that of serving as a member of the board, and shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 a year, together with necessary traveling 
expenses and expenses incurred for subsistence, or per diem allowance 
in lieu thereof, while away from the principal office of the board on 
business required by this act. 

GENERAL POWERS OF 

Sec, 11. The board— 

(a) Shall annually designate an appointed member to act as chair- 
man of the board, 

(b) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia. 


THE BOARD 


(c) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 
(d) Sball make an annual report to the Congress. 
(e) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the 


functions vested in it by this act. 

(f) May (1) appoint and fix the salaries of such experts and in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923 and subject to the 
provisions of the civil service laws, a secretary and such other officers 
and employees, and (2) make such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for rent and personal services at the seat of government and 
elsewhere, for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for 
printing and binding), as may be necessary for the execution of the 
functions vested in the board. All expenditures of the board shall be 
allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the chairman, 

(gz) May take any and all steps and exercise any and all powers 
necessary to carry out the policy set out in section 8. 


SPECIAL POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 12. (a) The board shall meet at the call of the chairman at 
least weekly, and at such other times as the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the chairman deems advisable. 

(b) The board is authorized— 

(1) To obtain from any available sources information in respect 
of crop prospects, supply, @emand, current receipts, exports, imports, 
markets, transportation costs and facilities, prices of agricultural conyr- 
modities, wastes or unnecessary costs in connection with the present 
method of marketing, costs of production of either domestic or foreign, 
or both, and economic, legal, and financial information in respect of 
the organization, progress, business methods, and cost of operations of 
cooperative associations in the United States and foreign countries, 

(2) To disseminate any such information, or analyses or summaries 
thereof, from time to time, among cooperative associations and farm 
organizations in the United States. 

(3) To advise cooperative associations, farm organizations, and pro- 
ducers in the adjustment of production. 

(4) Upon its own initiative or upon petition of any cooperative 
marketing organization to call into conference cooperative marketing 
associations or cooperative pools engaged in handling of the same com- 
modity or commodities, with a view to assisting in the organization 
of central or regional cooperative marketing associations who shall act 
as a common marketing agent either in the domestic or foreign mar- 
kets for such commodity or commodities for the nrembers of such co- 
operative or such nonmembers as it may determine to 
in the of producers of such commodity or commodities. 
Such associations to be known as central marketing associations. 

(5) To make advances to such central or regional associations with 
or without security and without Hability on the part of its members 
to be repaid upon such terms as the Farm Board nyay determine during 
a period not exceeding 83 years, 


associations 


be interest 


CONTROL AND DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS 


See. 18. (a) The board shall keep advised by investigations, from 
time to time, made upon its own initiative or upon petition of any 
cooperative association or farm organization, of the domestic and world 
prices and the existence or the probability of the existence of a sur- 
plus of any agricuitural commodity or any of its food products, 

(b) The board shall furnish, upon request, to any cooperative asso- 
ciation or farm organization, or to any producers of any agricultural 
commodity, or to any person owning or controlling any of such com- 
modity, its recommendations upon the disposition of such comnyodity, 
or any surplus thereof, and upon the available methods of financing. 
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AUDITS OF BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS OF BOARD 


Sec. 14. The books and accounts of the board shall be audited a; 
least once every year at such times and by such auditors as the board 
may direct. The report of such auditors shall be included in the an 
nual report to the Congress. , 


COOPERATION WITHL EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 15. (a) It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment 
in the executive branch of the Government, upon request by the board, 
or upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render assistance to 
the board in carrying out any of the provisions of this act and tly 
regulations of the board. The board shall, in cooperation with any 
such governmental establishment, avail itself of the services and facili 
ties of such governmental establishment in order to avoid preventable 
expense or duplication of effort. 

(b) The President may by Executive order direct any such govern- 
mental establishment to furnish the board with such information and 
data pertaining to the functions of the board as nmray be contained jn 
the records of such governmental establishment. The order of the Pres} 
dent may provide such limitations as to the use of the information 
and data as he deems desirable. 

(c) The board may cooperate with any State or Territory, or doe- 
partment, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 16. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “ person" means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

(b) The term “ United States"’ when used in a geographical sense, 
means continental United States. 

{c) The term “ cooperative association’’ means an association of 
persons engaged in the production of agricultural products as defined 
in section 1 of this act. 


REVOLVING FUND AND APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 17. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $150,000,000 which 
shall be administered by the board in accordance with the provisions of 
this act to carry out the purposes expressed in section 8, and for ex- 
penses in the administration of the functions vested in the board by 
this act; the suny of $300,000 to be available to the board for such 
expenses (including salaries and expenses of the members incurred 
prior to July 1, 1927.) 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, it sems to me it is killing 
time unnecessarily to continue the reading of the amendment. 
No one is listening at all. We ought either to listen to the 
reading of the amendment or dispense with the reading. It 
seems to me it is an unnecessary consumption of time to con- 
tinue the reading when no one is listening. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should be glad to ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the further reading of the amendment and to 
explain it briefly. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I think that ought to be done. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the further reading of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if I may have the attention 
of the Senate—— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, does the Senator believe we 
ean reach a vote on his substitute this afternoon? 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall not take over 10 minutes. I 
not occupy all the time allotted to me. 
we could finish the bill to-night. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in this connection I think it 
was very generally understood that the Senate was to con- 
tinue in session to-day until the measure had been disposed 
of. I spoke to the leaders on both sides and to the Senator in 
charge of the bill this morning and that was my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. McNARY. It was a hope that I expressed, but several 
Members do not want to remain longer in the Chamber. 

Mr. WATSON. I would like to ask whether the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MayFrietp] is going to propose his amend- 
ment to section 15a? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I am. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are several substitutes which are en- 
tirely new propositions. There is one now before us which 
was partially read. It seems to me if they are going to be 
debated, as they undoubtedly will be, unless the Senate wants 
to stay in session until late to-night, it will be impossible to 
dispose of all of them to-day. 

Mr. MOSES. I see no objection to staying in session late 
to-night if we can dispose of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has an- 
other substitute in addition to the one now pending, and there 
is another one in regard to section 15a. 

Mr. WATSON. If the Senator from Texas intends to press 


shall 
I would be glad if 


his amendment to section 15a there will be prolonged debate. 
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Mr. NORRIS. There is no use trying to do several things 

t once, 

Mr. MOSES. All of the orators of the Senate know that the 
valleries are much more crowded at an evening session than at 
any other time, so why not go ahead to-night? 

Mr. NORRIS. It so happens that there are a lot of patriots 
here who want to legislate, and do not care anything about 
whether the galleries are crowded or not. 


)2 


lt 


Mr. MOSES. I have not observed that tendency to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we ought to proceed in the proper 
way. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 


Mr. NORBECK. I merely wish to say that I want to offer 
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an amendment which will be in the nature of a substitute for | 


the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
Lenroot]. Whenever the matter is taken up I would really 
like to have the attention of the Senate for a few minutes, 


[Mr. | 


because I think I have a tangible thing which the Senate will | 


agree to, although it will only take care of one year’s crop. 
Mr. MOSES. 
yond the elections of this year. [Laughter.] 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I hope my time is not run- 
ning during this colloquy. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
consin yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. It is perfectly apparent, if we are going to 


legislate intelligently in regard to this matter, that we can not 
finish the bill to-night. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
consin yield to me to make a motion? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator allow us 
to have an executive session first? 


Senator from Wis- 


Mr. NORBECK. Will the Senator withhold that motion 
until I offer my substitute? 

Mr. WATSON. Pending that motion—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I demand the yeas and nays. A motion to 
take a recess is not debatable. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. ASHURST. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, and called the name of Mr. AsHuRsT, 
who responded in the negative. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What is the question on which 
the Senate is proposing to vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understood the Senator to 
move that when the Senate concludes its business, it should 
take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. McNARY. My motion was merely to take a recess. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania expressed a desire to have an ex- 
ecutive session, which I am willing to do. 
come after the vote on the pending motion. 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall oppose a motion 
session until we finish the bill. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the ealling of the roll. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was 
nounced—yeas 38, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—3 


Mr. President, a parliamentary 


for an executive 


an- 


Bayard Gooding McNary Swanson 
Borah Harreld Mayfield Tyson 
Bruce Harris Norris Underwood 
Capper llowell Pine Walsh 
Caraway Johnson Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Couzens Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Weller 
Cummins King Schall Wheeler 
George La Follette Shipstead Willis 
Gerry Lenroot Stanfield 
Glass McMaster Stephens 

NAYS—46 
Ashurst Curtis Ferris Jones, Wash. 
Ringham Dale Fess Keyes 
Blease Deneen Gillett McKellar 
Bratton Dill Goff Means 
Broussard Edge Hale Metcalf 
Butler Edwards Harrison Moses 
Cameron Ernst Heflin Neely 
Copeland Fernald Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck 
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In other words, it carries the proposition be- | 
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Oddie Reed, Mo. Shortridge Wadsworth 
Pepper Reed, Pa. Simmons Warren 
Phipps Sackett Smith 
Ransdell Sheppard Trammell 

NOT VOTING 12 
du Pont Greene Nye Smoot 
Fletcher McKinley Overman Steck 
Frazier McLean Pittman Williams 


So Mr. McNary’s motion to take a recess was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the amendment which I have 
now proposed can be explained in a very few moments. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
Has the amendment been read? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The reading 
was dispensed with by unanimous 
from Wisconsin is explaining it. . 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendment takes the board proposed 
by the committee amendment, which has been voted on, except 
that it provides that the President may appoint on the board one 
member from each land bank district, 12 in all, without any 
other restriction. He is entirely free in the appointment of the 
board except there must be 12 members, one from each land 
bank district. It provides the same special powers, and, with 


of the 
consent and 


amendment 
the Senator 


| one exception, the same general powers as the committee amend- 


Wis- | 


However, that can | 





ment provided. The additional power reads as follows: 


(g) May take any and all steps and exercise any and all powers 
necessary to carry out the policy set out in section 8— 


Which is the section declaring the policy of the United States. 

Then there is provision on page 5 for calling into conference 
cooperative marketing organizations for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the organization of central marketing associations. It 
provides further that the board may— 


make advances to such central or regional associations with or without 
security and without liability on the part of its members to be repaid 
upon such terms as the farm board may determine during a period not 
exceeding 33 years, 


It proposes to appropriate $150,000,000 to be used by the 
board in carrying out the policy expressed in section 8. In a 
word, Mr. President, it differs from the McNary amendment 
in that the board is not required to purchase any surplus; it 
is given very general powers; it is not to be permitted to levy 
any equalization fee of any kind; it is not to be permitted 
to restrict in any way the right of the citizen. There is no such 
question of constitutionality involved in it. It does, however, 
give the farm board $150,000,000 to aid agriculture in such 
ways as it may deem best. In other words, it would enable the 
board to make the loans that are provided in the Fess sub- 


stitute and in the Robinson substitute; it would enable the 
board to do all the things that those measures permit the 


board to do; but in addition to that it would permit the board 
out of the $150,000,000 to try out for the time being and 
demonstrate some of these plans that have been proposed, of 
course, without any right to levy any tax or any assessment or 
any tribute of any kind upon the farmer. It is not confined to 
one Class of agricultural products, but it covers agriculture gen- 
erally. 

Mr. President, I realize that in view of the present temper of 
the Senate it probably will not be adopted, but it does seem to 
me that if we are going to get anywhere in the solution of the 
agricultural problem we have got to do something more than 
theorize about it and present different plans that can not be 
agreed upon. It seems to me that if we’ appoint a board such 
as is proposed, such as was proposed originally in the commit- 
tee amendment, of eminent men who will give their whole 
time and their whole attention to trying to find some solution 
of these problems and appropriate some money from the Treas- 
ury in order to assist them in doing it, we shall then approach 
a solution of the problem; and in so far as the board may find 
any plan that is practicable and that is sound, the Congress 
can thereafter legislate with reference to it so as to provide 
for some permanent solution. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin. whether that does not involve a new delegation of 
legislative power? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it does not. It would involve a dele- 
gation of legislative power if there were any authority to 
control the right of the citizen in any way, but as it is it is 
nothing more than a lump-sum appropriation, such as we have 
made many times in the past, and concerning which there can, 
I think, be no possible question. 

Mr. BRUCE. The limits within which that sum 
expended do not seem to me to be very clearly defined. 

Mr. LENROOT. They are not very clearly defined, but the 
proposal comes clearly within the rule of appropriations gen- 
erally. There is hardly an appropriation which we pass in 


is to be 
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which a broad discretion Is not vested in the head of a depart- 
ment, 

Mr. BRUCE. The board, it seems to me, would be a sort of 
roving commission. 

Mr. LENROOT. Call it what you please; it is a commission 
to study the agricultural problem, and it is proposed to give it 
some money with which to do it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. Just a moment, please. It seems to me 
that the Government can well afford to spend $150,000,000, if 
necessary, if some solution that will stand both the test of the 
principles of economics and constitutionality can be found. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. In what way does this proposal differ from the 
regulations that surround the administration of the War 
Finance Board in advancing money to agriculture? 

Mr. LENROOT. It differs in no respect except that in the 
case of the War Finance Board it can only make loans. I am 
frank to say that I think one of the great difficulties in finding 
a solution with reference to the cooperative marketing prob- 
lem is that there may be cooperativé marketing organizations 
or a federation of cooperative marketing associations, but they 
may have no working capital, and the only way they can get 
capital is to borrow money upon securities. A cooperative 
marketing association can not be expected to do business suc- 
cessfully without working capital any more than a manufac- 
turing corporation can be expected to do a successful business 
without any working capital. 

My idea is that the Government could well afford to furnish 
that working capital—the margin between what a cooperative 
association can borrow and the value of the commodity with 
which it deals. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. As I understand the brief explanation given 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, his proposed amendment 
differs from the substitute proposed by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas in that It makes a lump-sum appropriation from the 
Federal Treasury, which would probably be a gift to the agri- 
cultural industry, whereas the proposal of the: Senator from 
Arkansas was to authorize the Government to subseribe to the 
stock of the corporation, but the Government was to get back 
its invested interest and to derive, if not a profit, certaily a 
recovery of the fund. 

Mr. LENROOT. In a general way the Senator from Vir- 
ginia states it correctly, but the distinction is just this: Under 
the substitute which was suggested, the corporation could do 
nothing but loan money, while under the substitute I have 
offered it could do that, and it also might furnish working 
capital or subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation and 
itself take the chances of loss. That is the difference. 

Mr. GLASS. Could it not do more? Could it not give away 
the $150,000,000? 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, it might do that, Mr. President, 
but—— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bineunam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will vield in just a moment. It might do 
that, but my view is that for the emergency in which agri- 
culture finds itself, if we treat all classes of agriculture alike, 
if we do not single out any one commodity, if we do not tax 
one man for the benefit of another, as the committee amend- 
meut did, not as a permanent policy, but for this emergency, 
if we can find through this means some solution of the agri- 
cultural problem, in so far as legislation may afford a solu- 
tion, then we can well afford to spend the money that is pro- 
posed by this amendment. The effect of all the other proposals 
is to restrict the use of the money to loans, while my amend- 
ment goes further than that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I thought the Senator indi- 
eated he would yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield first to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
if his substitute would not confer authority upon the board to 
segregate the surplus, aequire it, sell it, and charge the loss 
up against the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that it contains sych a power. I 
want to be perfectly frank with the Senator and the Senate 
with reference to that. It is a question of power, of course. 
But at that it Coes not go any further than the Senator 
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favored going with reference to the case of cotton. I appre- 
ciate that if the board were created entirely by Congress, as 
the committee amendment proposed, if the President were not 
free in the selection of the kind of men to be appointed, it 
would be a dangerous proposition, but the amendment leaves 
the President eutirely free, except as to geographical location, 
to select the members of the board; and if that board, with 
the money provided, can find some solution, if it can provide 
some plan, and at the Same time try it out and determine 
whether it is economically sound, then we will get somewhere. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, for the purpose of securing 
information I should like to ask the Senator a question. Onut- 
side of the particular provision on page 4, which reads: 


Make take any and all steps and exercise any and all powers neces- 
sary to carry out the policy set out in section 8. 


Is there anything in the suggested amendment that is not 
already contained in the bill to which it is offered as an amend- 
ment or in the law governing the Agricultural Department? 
In other words, it strikes me in reading over the amendment 
that all of the powers and duties outside of the one I have 
named are provided for either in the bill itself or in the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. LENROOT. What bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. The bill to which it is offered as an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am frank to say that we might make an 
appropriation of $150,000,000 to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to do practically the same thing. 

Mr. NORRIS. Outside, then, of the particular provision to 
which I have called the Senator’s attention, we would accom- 
plish the same thing if we would increase the appropriation 
for the Agricultural Department, would we not? 

Mr. LENROOT. We would not accomplish the same thing, 
no, for the reason that under this amendment there would be 
12 men devoting their time and attention to the agricultural 
problem and trying to work out a solution, which would not 
be the case if the money were put under the contrel of the 
Secretary of Agriculture alone. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
econsin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the Senator a question for 
my own enlightenment concerning the amendment. If I have 
read it aright, it seems to me that it should be restricted and 
made very much more definite before it can meet with general 
approval. The central power, as I read the amendment, is 
found expressed in subdivision 5 of section 12, on page 6, 
which is— 


To make advances to such central or regional associations with or 
without security, and without liability on the part of its members, to 
be repaid upon such terms as the farm beard may determine during 
a period not exceeding 33 years. 


I suppose “ to make advances ” means to make loans. I never 
understood that it signified to make gifts. If that is correct, 
then it seems to me that the central idea is practically the same 
as the central idea in the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

I should like information as to another point. I do not find 
in the amendment that such advances are to be restricted to 
cooperative marketing associations engaged in the marketing 
of farm products, but any kind of cooperative marketing asso- 
ciation would fall under the provisions of this amendment. 
Cooperative marketing associations of copper producers could 
secure an advance under this provision, could they not? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is barely possible; but, of course, the 
whole amendment relates to agriculture alone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think some restriction in the 
language in that respect will be absolutely essential. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will modify my amendment by inserting 
the word “agricultural” before the werd “cooperative,” in 
line 22, page 5. 

Mr. WALSH. Another thing, Mr. President, referring to 
subdivision (g) of section 11, at the bottom of page 4: 


May take any and all steps and exercise any and all powers neces- 
savy to carry out the policy set out in section 8. 


The policy set out in section 8 is exactly the same policy as 
was set out in the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. With one exception. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; with one exception. The committee 
thought that in order to carry out that policy it was necessary 
to exercise all of the powers granted in that amendment, and, 
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among other things, to impose an equalization fee upon those 
who should market the particular products. Of course, if the 
poard should take that view of it, they would be entitled to 
impose the equalization fee under the provisions of this part 
of the bill; so wherein lies the difference between them? If 
I am ineorrect about that, what limitations does the Senator 
place upon that very general language: 

May take any and all steps and exercise any and all powers neces- 
sary to carry out the policy set out in section 8. 


Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad to answer the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LENROOT. May I answer that question in the Sena- 
tor’s time? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would mean only the use of the 
money appropriated from the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. But that is not the language. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is the construction 
jauguage. 

Mr. WALSH. That is to say, in carrying out these powers 
it could not use any more than this $150,000,000, 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But the question is, to what purpose would it 
apply the $150,000,000? 

Mr. LENROOT. It would have a general power to apply 
that $150,000,000 in aid of agriculture. There is not any doubt 
about the broadness of that power; but it would have no power 
to levy any kind of a tax or assessment upon any class of 
agriculture. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, would it not have the power 
to apply the entire $150,000,000 to one given crop? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, I suppose it would 

Mr. GLASS. It seems so to me. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it is unthinkable that it would do so. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I suggested a while ago that it 
could make a gift of the money, to which the Senator from 
Wisconsin assented. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WaALsH] 
suggested that that was not entirely so, but it seems to me that 
it is. The language is: 


of the 





To make advances to such central or regional associations with or 
without security and without liability-—— 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I think that means that the liability would be on the 
association only and not on the individual members of the 
association. 

Mr. GLASS. What is a liability upon an association which 
exculpates from responsibility the members of the association? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that is the case with every corpora- 
tion. If the association had a corporate existence, of course 
the individual members would not be liable except to the extent 
of their subscriptions to the stock. 

Mr. GLASS. Perhaps it would not be an incorporated asso- 
ciation, but a mere mutual association; and then, without 
security and without liability, it would amount practically to 
a gift. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 

ment in the form of a substitute to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot]. My mind goes 
back to the fact that the Government has an unsettled account 
with the wheat farmers for profits taken from him by the 
United States Grain Corporation during the Government mo- 
nopoly on wheat, when wheat was reduced in price and the 
farmers were robbed of billions of dollars. 
I have a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury showing 
that the profits to the Government were $56,000,000. This, 
together with 4 per cent interest, will make a sum large enough 
to pay an export bounty on our surplus wheat and corn, so as 
to give the farmer the benefit of the tariff for the 1926 crop. 
Certainly, the farmer is entitled to the return of his money. 

If in addition the Government should pay the farmer the 
interest on the whole sum from which he was robbed by Gov- 
ernment price fixing, the interest alone would be sufficient to 
pay the equalization fee on wheat, as I said the other day, for 
a thousand years. 

Mr. President, the Haugen plan for agricultural equality has 
been defeated by the Republican East and the Democratic 
South. It received the votes of 23 Republicans and 15 Demo- 
crats. The Northwest and the West were almost a unit in 
favor of the bill, but the agricultural section of the South did 
not give the expected support. The East felt that it would 
increase the cost of living. And then we had endless argu- 
ments about the constitutionality, as we always have when 
important measures are pending in this body. The learned 
lawyers of the Senate are like the judges of the highest court; 
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they divide and disagree. It has always been so and always 
will be. 

The plan I have in mind is to make the limited fund avail- 
able, and say to Secretary Hoover, “ Do the best you can with 
it to bring the wheat and corn producers a fair price for this 
year’s crop.” 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; if it does not cut my time short I 
Shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Do I understand the Senator to contend that 
the Government fixed a maximum price on wheat? 
Mr. NORBECK. That is what it amounted to. 

is familiar with it. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I do not concede that. 

Mr. NORBECK. We know that one week the farmer would 
sell his wheat to the elevator and get $2.60, and the next week, 
after the Government plan had been adopted, the elevator paid 
less and the United States Grain Corporation admits it. 

Mr. GLASS. May I ask if it is not a fact that at the mini- 
mum price of $2.20 established by the Government, and with 
ho maximum price, the corn planters of the West abandoned 
19,000,000 acres of corn land and put it in wheat in order to 
derive this price established by the Government? 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is exactly right; and, what 
is more, they were told not to eat wheat, and they ate bran 
and corn because the Government said that was what it wanted 


The Senator 


them to eat. The wheat was needed for the Army and for 
Europe. The corn was more profitable for the farmer than 
wheat. 


Mr. GLASS. They abandoned 19,000,000 acres of corn land 
and put it in wheat. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; and they did it at a great loss to 
themselves, because they were told that wheat would win the 
war. The point I have in mind is that if that money could 
be set aside as a fund it would pay an export bounty equal 
to the tariff on this year’s wheat crop and this year’s corn 
crop. 

I do not want to criticize the new plan suggested in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, who pro- 
poses an appropriation of $150,000,000, to be spent under the 
direction of a new board, to study the farmer's problem, to en- 
courage cooperation, to make loans of Government money, and so 
forth. But it is a discouraging thing to again hear this talk 
about Government loans and cooperation. Mr. President, there 
is nothing the western farmer suffers so much from as the lack 
of understanding of his problem by Congress, 


FACTS ADMITTED 


After a month’s debate, some facts stand out clearly and 
are admitted. No one denies that the best balance ever at- 
tained between industry, agriculture, and labor, existed in 1913, 
when Wilson was inaugurated President. Business was good, 
labor was well employed, the farmer was getting a little wage 
and a little something on his investment. The Department of Agri- 
culture announced, through Bulletin No. 746, that the farmer's 
annual average income in this period was $600, of which $200 
was cash. This item was the wage for himself and family after 
necessary operating expenses had been paid. As to the $400, 
this is what he was charged with for the advantage of living 
on the farm—shelter, food, and water. 

NOT HOPELESS 

With the $200 actual cash income the farmer was the poor- 
est-paid laborer under the flag, but he found it possible to 
support his family according to his standards and to give his 
children something of an education. His future was not 
hopeless. His sons were not seeking employment in automobile 
factories nor asking the Government for jobs at Washington. 
Agriculture had its attractions, and they were looking forward 
to the time when they could get their father’s farm or buy a 
piece of land from a neighbor and make their permanent 
homes in the community of their birth. 


A GREAT CHANGE TAKES PLACE 


A great change has taken place, due to the interference with 
economic law by organized business, both big and small, as 
well as by organized labor. The Government encouraged or 
approved the changes made. The $2,000,000,000 increase in 
railroad wages, for which the Democrats are responsible, did 
not only make freight rates high but increased the cost of 
every article and every service. It established a new high 
price level. Manufacturing, trade, and commerce could pass 
the new costs along. The farmer could not. He became the 
shock absorber. 

Labor did not profit much, because the increased cost of liv- 
ing absorbed most of his gain. 
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Taxes soon reflected the new price level. When it became 
necessary to pay school-teachers four times what they were 
paid formerly school taxes were necessarily four times as 
hich. Other taxes were affected by the same general cause. 
local taxes in our best agricultural States are now equal to 
almost half the rental value of improved farms. The farms 
became unprofitable. Land values have shrunk many billions 
of dollars the last dozen years on account of the higher cost 
of goods and service in farm operation. Farm mortgage in- 
debtedness has increased threefold. 

The old soldier found the value of his pension was only 
one-half. The value of a paid-up life insurance policy had been 
cut in two, 

LFFECT ON URBAN PROPERTY 

In the cities and the towns the reverse was the case. A 
business block that had cost $100,000 before the war was now 
figured on the new replacement cost and worth nearly $200,000. 
A $100,000 proit went to the owner of same. The farmer and 
the laborer did not share in this new wealth created by law. 

REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 


The recently published survey of the Industrial Conference 
Board of New York is illuminating. Two-thirds of the mem- 
bers are representatives of big business. Among others are 
the president of the Northern Pacific Railroad, the president 
of the International Harvester Co,, the president of the General 
Mlectric, with bankers and business men, and only a sprinkling 
of farm representatives. The report covers the agricultural 
situation and does it fairly. The report has often been referred 
to in these debates, but no one questions its correctness. 

We find from this report that the “current income” of the 
farmer of the Northwest Central States fell off 70 per cent dur- 
ing the deflation period of 1919, 1920, and 1921. This brought 
the South Dakota farmer's current income down from $669 to 
$150—the Nebraska farmer went down to $99. 

The farmer of the East suffered much less. The New Eng- 
land farmer's income actually increased over 7 per cent. The 
high freight rate was not a burden to him. It protected him 
against competition. His market was not destroyed, neither 
wis he deflated by forced liquidation. 

The income of the nonfarming population throughout the 
United States was reduced only 8 per cent during this period. 
The earning of the skilled workman, who was getting $1,600, 
went down to $1,545; the t!:ousand-dollar income went down to 
$970. 

’ ; FREQUENCY OF FARM BANKRUPTCIBS 

Farm bankruptcies in our best .agricultural States are ten 
times as frequent as before. Thousands of banks have closed 
their doors because the farmer could not pay. Tens of thou- 
sands of our old settlers have lost their all. 

In the meantime, the average annual wages of industrial 
workers are $1,250; school-teachers, $1,300; Government em- 
ployees, $1,500; and railroad workers, $1,600, Within the next 
few days each House of Congress will be called upon to say 
whether retired Government workers shall be paid $1,000 or 
$1,200 annually. 

PURPOSE OF SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT 


The purpose of the substitute I am offering is to bring the 
farmer up to approximately one-half that of the railroad worker. 
It is not proposed he shall have that much in cash. I refer 
to his total income, including the advantage of living on a 
farm. It would, however, increase the earnings of the pro- 
ducer of wheat and corn by a couple of hundred dollars an- 
nually. Are we asking too much? 

The price of $2 per bushel for wheat in ordinary times is a 
very good price, but in war time it became a joke when it took 
9 bushels of wheat to buy a pair of shoes. 

The Government reduced the price of wheat and held it 
down. Had they done the same with other commodities the 
wheat farmer would have no cause for complaining. They did 
not do this to cotton, to sugar, or to the products of the fac- 
tory. The law of supply and demand regulated the others; but 
our own Government said the wheat farmer should not share 
in the advantages of a better market. 

Wheat had reached the price of $3.45 per bushel May, 1917. 
The publication of the Government Grain Corporation ex- 
plaining and defending their whole attitude admits the possi- 
bility that wheat might have gone to $5 a bushel in 1917 if it 
had not been for the Government price fixing, 

Mr. President, there is no way of proving how much the 
wheat farmer lost by Government price fixing. The market 
broke when it became apparent that the price reduction was 
coming. 

The quantity of wheat handled during the controlling period 
nmounted to 2,188,629,000 bushels. If the loss to the farmer 
was $1 a bushel, and no estimate has been so low, the farmer 
was robbed of more than $2,000,000,000. 
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If, however, wheat would have in the open market gone to 
$4_a bushel and stayed there, the loss through Government 
interference would have been considerably over $4,000,000,000. 
If it would really have gone to $5 a bushel, as many believe, 
the farmer was robbed of more than $6,000,000,000 by his own 
Government during the controlling period. Four per cent 
interest on this sum would equal almost a quarter of billion 
dollars yearly, extending over a period of six years. 

But, assuming that the figures are entirely too large and 
that the loss resulting to the farmer was only $1 a bushel, 
he was then robbed of $2,183,620,000, 4 per cent interest on 
this would be $87,345,160 annually, 

Mr. President, the equalization fee required to give the 
wheat farmer the benefit of the tariff can be taken out of the 
interest of what the Government owes him. 

The prevailing tariff on wheat is 42 cents; on corn 15 cents. 
An export bounty of 42 cents on the entire export for last 
year would only amount to $26,117,280.84 on wheat, and 
$3,344,579.25 on corn. In other words, a very small sum of 
money paid in the way of a bounty would give the farmer a 
fair price. That money is now in the Treasury. It is the 
farmer’s money. Why not use it for that purpose? 

The agricultural depression has created a condition where 
the farmer of the wheat and corn growing sections of the country 
receives in exchange for his labor less than half that received 
by transportation workers, factory, or Government employees. 

The farmer’s handicap is largely due to Government inter- 
ference with economie law, such as labor legislation, restricted 
immigration, and the tariff, which has increased the price of 
manufactured goods and inereased the cost of every service, as 
well as enlarged the tax receipt, so as to depreciate the ex- 
change value of the farmer’s labor. 

The Government price fixing of wheat was in effect a price 
reduction for the benefit of other classes, for the Treasury of 
the United States, and for that of foreign nations—all at the 
expense of the American wheat farmer, who thereby suffered 
a loss of two to six billion dollars, 

The Government monopoly, known as the United States Grain 
Corporation, handled 2,183,629,000 bushels at the reduced price ; 
also failed to return to the farmer the full proceeds received 
from the sale of grain by retaining as a profit $56,858,000, which 
sum at 4 per cent compound interest for six years would now 
equal $71,944,524.15. 

An export bounty of 42 cents per bushel on wheat exported 
during the 12 months ending May 31, 1926, would amount to 
$26,117,280.84, and 15 cents a bushel on the corn exported for 
this period would amount to $3,344,579.25,. 

This would give the corn and wheat producers the full benefit 
of the tariff for this year’s crop. 

Mr. President, I ask that this amendment, which I offer as 
a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Lenroor], be printed in the Recorp for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin proposes an appropriation of 
$150,000,000. My bill proposes a refund to the farmers of 
$72,000,000. The bills are not necessarily in conflict. I shall 
be perfectly willing to try to harmonize our bills, se that 
about $78,000,000 may be used for the purpose suggested by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. I do not want to be in the way 
of the Senator carrying out his plan, though I have but little 
faith in it, but it will be necessary for me to offer my plan 
as a substitute, for if he gets the $150,000,000 my proposition 
would, of course, be defefited. I am willing to compromise in 
this matter, but I am not willing to be pushed aside. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia object to the unanimous-consent request of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NEELY. I did not hear the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request was to have the 
amendment of the Senator printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. NEELY. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. Noreecx’s amendment, in the nature of a substitute for 
the amendment of Mr. Lenroot, is as follows: 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Norseck to the bill (H. R. 7893) to create 
a division of cooperative marketing {In the Department of Agricul- 
ture; to provide for the acquisition and dissemination of information 
pertaining to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooperative 
principles and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel 
with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to au- 
thorize cooperative associations to acyjuire, interpret,.and disseminate 
crop and market information, and for other purposes 


TITLE I 


Sec. 201. In order to return to the farmers of the United States 
the amount of profit realized by the United States in the operation of 





1926 


farmer, as nearly as possible, a price for wheat and corn which 


tariff imposed upon such commodities, the Secretary of Commerce is 
thorized and directed to pay to each exporter, in accordance with the 
visions of this title, a bounty upon wheat and corn exported from 
United States to any place outside the United States at any time 
60 days after the passage of this act, if such wheat or corn was 
,luced wholly within the United States during the crop year 1926 
has not previously been exported therefrom. 
202. (a) The amount of bounty for wheat 
per bushel of 60 pounds, for corn shall be 
of 56 pounds, unless the Secretary of Commerce, 


oO 


such shall 42 
15 per 
after determin- 
exportable surplus of cach such crop for the crop year 1926, 


Et be 


and cents 
shel 
ing the 
f ; that the amounts appropriated for this title for wheat or corn 

insufficient to pay such bounties. In such event he is authorized 
to adjust the amount of bounty to be paid upon wheat or corn to an 
amount corresponding to the amount appropriated for such commodity. 


( The payment of such bounty shall be made in such manner 
nd subject to such regulations as the Secretary of Commerce may 

vide for the efficient administration of the provisions of this 
title 

(c) The Secretary may, if he deems it advisable in order to pre- 

nt undue speculation in wheat or corn, proclaim the amount of 
bounty to be paid upon wheat or corn at least 30 days prior to the 
date upon which payment of such bounty shall first be made. 

See, 203. As used in this title the term ‘ United States” means 
the several States and Territories, the District of Columbia, and the 
possessions of the United States, except the Philippine Islands, the 
Virgin Islands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila, 

Sec. 204. Any person who willfully makes any false or fraudulent 
statement in order to obtain the benefits of this title shall be guilty 
‘ 1 misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by 

fine of not to exceed $1,000, or by imprisonment not to exceed one 

ir, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 205. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to make such 
regulations as may be necessary to execute the functions vested in 
him under this title, and may appoint and fix the salaries of such 
officers and employees, and make such expenditures (including ex 
enditures for rent and personal services at the seat of government 
ud elsewhere, for law books, periodicals, books of reference, and 
printing and binding) as may be necessary for the execution of the 
functions vested in him under this title. 

Sec, 206. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$71,944,524.15, of which $500,009, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, shall be available for the expense of administration of 
this title. There shall be availabl’ for the payment of export boun- 
ties on wheat the sum of $57,155,619.32, and for the payment of 


export bounties on corn, the sum of $14,288,904.83: Provided, If the 


Secretary of Commerce determines that the sum appropriated herein 
for export bounties on corn will not be required for such purpose, 
he may use the balance thereof in payment of export bounties on 


wheat. be 
Sec. 207, This title may cited as the ‘“ Grain 


act 1926,” 


be equalization act, 


HAS CONGRESS HELPED 


Mr. NORBECK. We are reminded that Congress has already 
extended its protecting arm over the downtrodden farmer, but 
the bill of particulars is not so convincing. 

We are told that Congress has already placed a “dirt” 
farmer on the Federal reserve bank board. That was a fine 
thing for the lucky dirt farmer and a proper recognition of 
agriculture. No one can claim it was agricultural relief. , 

Five years ago Secretary of Agriculture Wallace advocated 
an intermediate-credit system so as to give the farmers longer 
time personal loans at a lower rate of interest. He said that a 
reduction of one-half of 1 per cent in interest rates would be 
as helpful to the farmers as a 20 per cent reduction on freight 
rates on agricultural products. A kind of an intermediate 
credit bill became a law. It had the united support of the 
Democratic and Republican leaders. My voice was the only 
discordant note in the Senate. Big things were claimed for 
it at that time, but only very small results are claimed now. 
It was helpful in a very limited way to cooperative-selling 
agencies, but certainly did not reduce interest rates. It was so 
limited that it was not a competitive factor. 

The strained effort to charge the Government road-building 
program to this class of laws, that were called agricultural 
relief, fails for lack of support. Ninety per cent of the demand 
for the Federal aid highways came from the towns and the 
cities. I believe it was sound and progressive legislation, but 
it had very little relief to the farmers. But, why call it farm 
relief when it is not? Anyhow, this dates back to the Wilson 
administration. Let the Democrats call it farm relief if they 


THE FARMER? 
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Why should any Republican insist on giving it a new 
baptismal name? 

The Republican tariff law was helpful in protecting the dairy 
and poultry producer, and more so the farmer who sells flax and 
wool. But no one should claim that this was the main pur- 
pose of the tariff legislation under the Harding administration, 
for the greater advantages went to the industrial sections of 
the country. The farmer is now asking that his part of the 
tariff be made effective. Is not his request reasonable? 

rWO KINDS OF FARM RiLLINP 

There are two kinds of farm-relief bills pending. The one 
class would give the farmer a fairer price; the other would fur- 
nish him with more advice. 

The purpose of the bill just read is to give him a little addi- 
tional price for 1926. Congress can then take up the farm-relief 
problem seriously next December. 

ADVICE FROM 

Many Members of Congress have taken the farm problem 
seriously, but those who fall into the class of wanting to give 
more advice often make themselves ridiculous. They forget 
that the farmer has had long experience in his line of work 
and that he is putting the experience to use. The worst stum- 
blingblock that the demand for farm relief has come up against 
is ignorance—ignorance of the industrial section, ignorance of 
those Members of Congress that are not familiar with the 
problems. 


CONGRESS 


DIVERSIFY 

The advice to diversify is like a patent medicine on the shelf: 
it is recommended frequently. South Dakota is often spoken 
of as a one-crop wheat-growing State, when the fact of the 
matter is that only 11 per cent of our products is wheat. 

The farmer is advised to cooperate in the selling of his prod- 
ucts. This is an old and established custom in the Northwest. 
Grain and livestock have for decades been sold through coopera- 
tive selling agencies. 

The farmer is also advised to economize. This talk must be 
about his cash income, which in good times, preceding the war, 
reached the height of $200 annually 

We ure told that farm values throughout the United 
States are too high. Members of Congress seem unwilling to 
recognize the well-established fact that farm land 
cheaper than it was before the war. 

To those who desire to destroy the value of farm land en- 
tirely I want to say that it is not an unearned increment. 
The value is the result of poorly paid labor placed upon same 
by the owner for decades, The average value of a western 
farm is equal to 30 cents a day for such labor, placed at 4 
per cent compound interest. If you want to talk about the 
unearned increment, tell us about the New York town site, 
which at one time sold for $24. Do not talk about the farms. 

UNFOUNDED FEARS OF OVERPRODUCTION 


* I have talked to Members of this Senate, who are fearful 
that a fair price for farm products would lead to overproduc- 
tion. This danger does not look big to me, There are many 
factors outside of the price that enter into the production, and 
the weather is only one. History shows that our large yields 
of wheat have as a rule been during the low-price periods and 
not the high. 

There can be no great agricultural expansion in this country, 
for our good farm lands are all settled. There can be no 
increase in acreage of one crop except at the expense of some 
other crop. There are those who believe that intense cultiva 
tion and more liberal fertilizing will produce greater crops. I 
will say that this period is remote for the present. Prices of 
agricultural production will not pay for intense cultivation nor 
for high-priced fertilizers. Therefore, our exportable surplus 
will not become an additional problem, because it can not in 
crease substantially as the result of a fair price. 

FEARS OF THE EASTERN SECTION 

The East, and especially New England, seem to be fearful 
that any agricultural relief means high-priced food. Answer- 
ing this I would say the price to the consumer is not in dollar 
ratio to the price received by the producer. The spread be- 
tween the two has been gradually getting wider. The farmer's 
price is multiplied by three before it reaches the consumer. 
The seven billion becomes twenty-one billion. Prices to the 
consumers are not based upon cost and a fair profit. The only 
limit in prices seems to be what the “ traffic will bear.” 

Wheat has fluctuated greatly the last few years, but flour 
has cost about the same and bread remains stationary. Corn 
and oats have been high and they have been low, but corn- 
meal, corn flakes, and oatmeal retail at the same prices. 


is now 


Hides have had a good price and hides have sold for nothing, 
but the price of shoes does not reflect the changes. 


The middle- 
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men gets the difference. It is he who especially objects to the 
farmer's demand for a better price. 

Kiven if the advanced price was passed on to the consumer, 
it would only be a half cent on a loaf of bread. Who can 
honestly say that the laboring man, who is getting several 
times the wage that the farmer is, would not be willing to pay 
this increased burden? 

Who is willing to assert that 40 per cent of our population 
should wear rags in order that the others may be better 
dressed 7? 

We have heard the argument that the farmer will survive 
even if he does not get any relief. Yes; thousands of them will 
survive He manages successfully, works industriously, and 
lives economically. The farmers deny themselves not only the 
Juxuries but many of the necessities of life, and in that way 
manage to make both ends meet. But why deny them a square 


deal? What excuse is there for it? 
OUR COUNTRY’S PROSPERITY 
We are so often reminded of the great prosperity of our 


country and of the fact that our standard of living is higher 
than that of any other people in the world. We are reminded 
that nowhere does labor secure as high a wage as here; but we 
overlook the fact that the man who follows the plow is a 
lnborer as much as he who works in the office. We forget that 
the shepherd is as much of a laboring man as the laborer in 
the steel mill or the clerk in the office. 

It is only a few years since industrial labor, clamored for the 
&§-hour day. They asked for it and they got it. But a recent 
Government publication shows that about 80 different groups of 
organized labor are now working about 74% hours a day. No 
one would dare to suggest the 8-hour day to industrial workers 
or Government employees. Would there be anything wrong 
about lifting the farmer’s burden so that his day could be 
shortened also? 

The recognition of property rights is one of the cornerstones 
of civilization. It has taken thousands of years of slow 
progress to establish this principle. No one believes now that 


the use of force is justifiable in taking property, but when 
the average man finds out what the law forbids, is done 
stealthily and by indirection, and that property is taken away 


from them by business combinations and unfair legislation, 
how long will he be the defender of the property rights of the 
other man? 

The stability of this Government lies largely with the home 
owners. Radicalism belongs in the congested centers and not 
among home-owning farmers, Can you expect the farmer to 
protect the rights of others when his rights to a fair deal are 
denied? History shows that unfair advantages have not long 
been retained by anyone, 

Business has been given special protection. So has labor. 
Favored legislation has put these classes upon stilts. The 
farmer still sells in a cheap world market and buys in a highly 
protected American market. He is down on the ground; but 
the man down on the ground can easily upset those who are 
on stilts. Why compel him to do it? If it is not best to bring 
others down to his general leyel, we must elevate the farmer 
sufliciently so that he will get at least half a wage for his long 
day’s labor, compared to others who are working the short 
days. 

Laws for the benefit of the whole country—for all classes— 
have been loyally supported by the farmer. He has never 
turned a deaf ear to the pleas of labor or the demands of busi- 
ness. He has believed that the returns of both sheuld be liberal. 
Hlis sympathy has especially gone out to those who have worked 
in the factory and the shop, Now, he is asking that justice 
may be meted out to him in his deys of distress. Is it going 
to be denied? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from South Dakota that we are supposed to sit here 
and finish this bill to-night, and therefore we ought to have 
his substitute offered and read, because we shall have to vote 
on it before we vote on the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. It will not do any good to have it printed in the 
Recorp for information to-morrow. 

Mr. NORBECK. I ask, then, that the amendment be read. 
May I add that all it proposes to do is to take this money 
which I believe belongs to the farmer and turn it over to the 
Secretary of Commerce and tell him to pay out these boun- 
ties, so as to carry the agricultural tariff to the farmer, so as 
to give him the benefit of the tariff. The farmer has not any 
complaint except interference with economic law, for which 
the Democrats are largely responsible; and the farmer says to 
the Republican Party: “ What have you been doing during these 
The responsibility is on 


five years since the Democrats quit?” 
both sides of the Chamber. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment, in the nature o1 a substitute, offered by the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
clerk reading the substitute offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota; but it seems to me that it would be manifestly im- 
proper to attempt to dispose of this important matter simply 
upon the reading of the substitute from the desk, without any 
opportunity at all to study it. J think the situation has de- 
veloped in such a way that we shall be obliged to take a recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understood that a unani- 
mous-consent proposition would be submitted to agree to vote 
to-morrow. If that is submitted, and either agreed to or 
otherwise, I should like then to have a short executive session 
and a recess. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
that with the important’ propositions developed here that are 
in these substitutes, covering the entire situation, I am not 
going to agree blindly to vote to-morrow. I think if the mutter 
takes its ordinary course until these things develop we will 
probably get through in an hour or two to-morrow. I do not 
want to agree to vote blindly, however. 

Mr. CURTIS. Debate is now limited to 15 minutes on 
amendments, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand, however, that a number of 
Senators have not exhausted their time on the bill. 


Mr. NORRIS. No; I have not spoken on the bill myself. 
Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, there are no fewer than 25 
Senators who have not exhausted their time on the Dill. 


Under the present arrangement, any Senator who wishes to 
offer amendments and prolong this debate for two or three 
days can do so. 

I want to ask the Senator from Kansas if he will not submit 
a unanimous-consent request that when the Senate convenes 
next Monday it proceed without further debate to vote on this 
bill and all amendments, provided that will meet with the ap 
proval of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that there would be objection 
to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in view of the comments of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WAtsu], I would like to make 
one further modification of my amendment, inserting the word 
“agricultural” before the word “ commodity,” in line 24. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the modi- 
fication will be noted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest that, 
since we are not to complete consideration of the bill to-day, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] have his proposed 
substitute printed. 

Mr. NORBECK. If we are not to conclude the consideration 
of the bill to-day, I ask that my substitute be printed as an 
amendment, as well as in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The substitute offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota will be printed as an amendment, 
and will also be printed in the Recorp. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to- 
morrow, Friday, June 25, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Eeecoutive nominations received by the Senate June 24 (legis- 
lative day of June 23), 1926 


UnitTep STATES MARSHALS 
Joseph F. Tondre, of New Mexico, to be United States 
marshal, district of New Mexico, vice Secundino Romero, whose 
term has expired. 
Thomas J. Kennamer, of Alabama, 
marshal, northern district of Alabama. 
term having expired. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1926 


First Lieut. Loren Donovan Moore, Medical Corps Reserve. 
First Lieut. Arthur Brinkley Welsh, Medical Corps Reserve. 
First Lieut. Eugene Wycoff Billick, Medical Corps Reserve. 


to be United States 
A reappointment, his 
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First Lieut. Earle Glenn Goss Standiee, Medical Corps 
Reserve. 
‘irst Lieut. Charles Albert McDowell, Medical Corps Reserve. | 


Merritt Gartley Ringer, Medical Corps Reserve. 
Cecil Walker Dingman, Medical Corps Reserve. 
William Kreus, Medical Corps Reserve. 
‘irst Lieut. Robert Stephen Lilla, Medical Corps Reserve. 
‘irst Lieut. Reuel Edward Hewitt, Medical Corps Reserve. 
‘irst Lieut. Martin Eugene Griflin, Medical Corps Reserve. 
“irst Lieut. Harold Ellis Rhame, Medical Corps Reserve. 
irst Lieut. Mack Macon Green, Medical Corps Reserve. 
‘irst Lieut. William Edward Shambora, Medical 
Reserve. 

First Lieut. Verner Ernest Ruedy, Medical Corps Reserve. 

First Lieut. Charles Henderson Beasley, Medical Corps 
Reserve. 

First Lieut. Hobart Dean Belknap, Medical Corps Reserve. 
First Lieut. Clifford Albert Best, Medical Corps Reserve. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from July 4, 1926 
First Lieut. Emery Ernest Alling, Medical Corps Reserve. 

First Lieut. Alvin Levi Gorby, Medical Corps Reserve. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from July 6, 1926 
First Lieut. La Fayette Parkinson Monson, Medical Corps 
Reserve. 
To be first lieutenant arith rank from July 9, 1926 
First Lieut. Ellis Medical Corps Re- 


serve. 


“irst Lieut. 
‘irst Lieut. 
‘irst Lieut. 


George Armstrong, 
To be first lieutenant with rank from July 10, 1926 
First Lieut. William Oscar French, jr.. Medical Corps Re- 
serve, 


To be first lientonant with rank from July 25, 1926 


Corps | 
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ILLINOIS 

Charles H. Collins to be postmaster at Casey, Ill, in place of 
©. H. Collins, Incumbent’s commission expired May 3, 1926. 

William L. McKenzie to be postmaster at Elizabeth, LL, in 
place of W. L. McKenzie. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
10, 19286. 

Mancel Talcott to be postmaster at Waukegan, LIL, in place 
of Mancel Talcott. Incumbent’s commission expires July 10, 
1926. 

INDIANA 

John BK, Ward to be postmaster at Gas City, 
J. BE. Ward, Ineumbent’s commission expires July 26, 1926 

Claude B. Thomas to be postmaster at Moores Hill, Ind., in 
place of C. B. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
29, 1926 


Ind., in place of 


IOWA 


James P. Hulet to be postmaster at Le Claire, Iowa, in place 
of R. G. Hulet. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1926, 

Charles E. Lovett to be postmaster at Volga, Iowa, in place 
of M. L. Voshell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 


| 18, 1926. 


First Lieut. Bennie Arthur Moxness, Medical Corps Reserve. | 


TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CAVALRY 
Second Lieut. William O’Connor Heacock, Air Service, with 
rank from June 12, 1925. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from June 80, 1926 
Maj. Albert Gallatin Love, Medical Corps. 


APPOINTMENT, BY 


ARMY 


Maj. Harold Wellington Jones, Medical Corps. 
Maj. Mathew Aaron Reasoner, Medical Corps. 
Maj. Henry James Nichols, Medical Corps. 
Maj. Louis Hedven Hanson, Medical Corps. 
Maj. Lucius Locke Hopwood, Medical Corps. 
Maj. Charles Ernest Freeman, Medical Corps. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 
John Griebel, a citizen of New Jersey, to be a second lieuten- 
ant in the Marine Corps (probationary for two years) from 
the 26th day of June, 1926. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


KANSAS 
Charles B. Doolittle to be postmaster at Centerville, Kans., 
in place of H. BE. Hawkins, Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1926, 
KENTUCKY 
David B. Ramey to be postmaster at Praise. Ky., in place of 
D. B. Ramey. Incumbent’s commission expired April 7, 1926. 
Samuel C. Hedden to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Ky., in 
place of S. C. Hedden. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
4, 1926. 
LOUISIANA 


Otis Waguespack to be postmaster at Vacherie, La., in place 
of Otis Waguespack. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
21, 1926. 

Juliet H. Scheppf to be postmaster at Madisonville, La., in 
place of H. R. Rice, resigned. 

MAINE 

Roger S. McGown to be postmaster at Carmel, Me., in place 
of R. S. McGown. Incumbent’s commission expires July 11, 
1926. 

Carroll M. Richardson to be postmaster at Westbrook, Me., 
in place of C. M. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 11, 1926. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Edward L. Diamond to be postmaster at Easthampton, Mass., 
in place of BE. L. Diamond. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 11, 1926. 

Edgar T. Brickett to be postmaster at North Cohasset, Mass., 
in place of KE. T. Brickett. Incumbent’s commission expires 


| July 11, 1926. 


Charlie D. Hughes to be postmaster at Verbena, Ala., in place | 


of Judson Strock. 
1926. 


Incumbent’s commission explred February 3, 


ARIZONA 


Charles W. Hicks to be postmaster at Bisbee, Ariz., in place 
of C. W. Hicks. Incumbent’s commission expired October 11, 
1925. 

CALIFORNIA 

Celine M. McCoy to be postmaster at Pismo Beach, Calif., in 
place of F. A. Lindley. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
5, 1926. 

COLORADO 

Annie Hurlburt to be postmaster at Norwood, Colo., in place 
of Annie Hurlburt. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

FLORIDA 

Alvin L. Durrance to be postmaster at Frostproof, Fla., in 
place of A. L. Durrance. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1926. 

GEORGIA 

John H. Pullen to be postmaster at Meigs, Ga., in place of 
J. H. Pullen. Incumbent’s commission expired June 22, 1926. 

Baxter Sutton to be postmaster at Rochelle, Ga., in place of 
Baxter Sutton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 9, 1926. 

Nathaniel O. Carter to be postmaster at Vidalia, Ga., in place 
of Julius Peacock. Incumbent’s commission expired May 24, 
1926. 





| of Ira Allmon. 


MINNESOTA 
Elvia R. Tucker to be postmaster at Richville, Minn., in place 
of E. R. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expires July 1, 1926. 
Frank A. Sandin to be postmaster at Dunnell, Minn., in place 
of August Wenberg, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Hugh A. Sasser to be postmaster at Bogue Chitto, Miss., in 
place of F. E. Brister. Ineumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 17, 1926. 
MISSOURI 
Kossuth W. Blomeyer to be postmaster at Bloomfield, Mo., 
in place of J. S. Miller, removed. 
NEW JERSEY 
Jennie Madden to be postmaster at Tuckahoe, N. 
of Jennie Madden. 


J., in place 
Incumbent’s position expires July 10, 1926. 
NEW MEXICO 
Ira Allmon to be postmaster at Estancia, N. Mex., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired November 21, 
1925. 
NEW YORK 


George M. Edsall to be postmaster at Nanuet, N. Y., in place 
of G. M. Edsall. Incumbent’s commission expires July 19, 1926. 

Edward J. Weidner to be postmaster at Bellport, N. Y., in 
place of J. N. Hawkins, resigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Sadie M. Mullen to be postmaster at Huntersville, N. C., in 
place of 8S. M. Mullen. Incumbent’s commission expires July 10, 
1926, 


— z Zs Se 
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OHIO SIGNAL CORPS 
Katherine S. Bauer to be postmaster at Mogadore, Ohio, in 2. Cadet William Livingston Bayer. 
place of K. 8S. Bauer. Ineumbent’s commission expired Febru- 5. Cadet Francis LeRoy Ankenbrandt. 
ary 16, 1926. 12. Cadet Raymond Coleman Maude. 
PENNSYLVANIA 17. Cadet William Preston Corderman. 
Myles D. Hippensteel to be postmaster at Nescopeck, Pa., | 24. Cadet Robert Kinzie McDonough. 
in place of M. D. Hippensteel. Incumbent’s commission expired | CAVALRY 
January 5, 1926. | 13. Cadet Samuel Wallace Van Meter, 
Samuel F. Crawford to be postmaster of Petrolia, Pa., in | 16. Cadet Irving Arthur Duffy 
place of S$. E. Crawford, Incumbent’s commission expires| 21. Cadet Harry Warren Johnson, 
July 11, 1926. | 22. Cadet Rufus Leonidas Land. 
SOUTH DAKOTA | 89. Cadet Harold McClure Forde. 
Arthur M, Hanson to be postmaster at Iroquois, 8. Dak., in ~§ hens ss ee eee Barnes, 
place of A. M. Hanson. Incumbent’s commission expired March | 63. eee Gieke: ‘yoseen ‘Phrhardt 
24, 1926, | > > x > rela » 
ss anay _— nemiliads vo ‘ | 36. Cadet Malcolm Dudley Jones, jr. 
Mary J. Curr to be postmaster at Stratford, S. Dak., in place | 66 Cadet iced ; a 
of M. J. Carr. Incumbent’s commission expired October §8, | o Rae Pacdots Chovies wenitae 
1925. o 4 , se y 
a 82. Cadet John Lawrence Ryan, jr. 
‘ ; ee | 83. Cadet Egan Rowland Tausch. 
William 8, Tune to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Tenn., in| 99, Cadet Basil Littleton Riggs. 


place of C. L. Shoffner. Incumbent’s commission expired May | 
24, 1926. | 
TEXAS 





FIELD ARTILLERY 


8. Cadet Herbert William Ehrgott. 


ii ad : bins 29. Cadet Ralph Morris Osborne. 
Arthur R, Franke to be postmaster at Goliad, Tex., in place | 80. Cadet Norman Arthur Matthias. 
of FE. F. Glaze. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1926. eo) « 4 * oa 
n : aan ; | 82. Cadet Harlie Heston Parks. 
John Thomman to be postmaster at Levelland, Tex. Office 40. Cadet William Alexander Walker 
became presidential January 1, 1926. 43. Cadet Lewis Sherrill Griffing. 
VIRGINIA | 45. Cadet Thomas Francis Plummer, 
William W. Middleton to be postmaster at Mount Jackson,| 46. Cadet Sidney Merrick Wheeler. 
Va., in place of L. B. Wolfe. Incumbent’s commission ex- 50. Cadet John Ensor Perman. 
pired March 1, 1926. 52. Cadet Barl Jerome Murphy. 
Ernest H. Croshaw to be postmaster at Stony Creek, Va., in 61. Cadet Richard Walden Mayo. 
place of E. H. Croshaw. Inecumbent’s commission expired 64. Cadet Walter Clement Stanton. 
February 10, 1926. 67. Cadet William Peirce Ennis, jr. 
Jack F. Fick to be postmaster at Quantico, Va., in place of 70. Cadet Richard Keith McMaster. 
bk. L. Perry, resigned. | 75. Cadet Samuel Pickens Collins. 
WEST VIRGINIA 76. Cadet John Cline Strickler. 
Archie N. Cook to be postmaster at Cameron, W. Va., in 84. Cadet Alexander Randolph Sewall. 
place of A. N. Cook, Incumbent’s commission expired March a — sy ie ae heen 
| "" — < ‘ , 96. Cadet Charles August Meny 
| Wesley A. King to be postmaster at Coalwood, W. Va., in on CO “—_—ooee a ° 
| place of M. M. King. Incumbent’s commission expired May | a aa een Poesy cher 
29, 1926. —— woe ee ere Me 
Clarence E. Brazeal to be postmaster at Maybeury, W. Va., | 104. Cadet William Evans Dean, jr. 
in place of C. E. Brazeal. Incumbent’s commission expired | a a Ee cee on gg 
May 3, 1926. | * Cadet Gehe ties i , 
Florence Bills to be postmaster at Williamstown, W. Va., ine - Cadet John aude ‘McFarland 
lace of C. H. Ross. Incumbent’s commission expired March wey + os : 
o7, 1928. i Ag , 122. Cadet Kenneth Perry McNaughton. 
Heury W. Rawson to be postmaster at McDowell, W, Va., in COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
place of Roscoe Wilcox, removed. 11. Cadet Harold Anthony Brusher. 
WISCONSIN 19. Cadet Fiorre John Stagliano. 
Herman Jacob to be postmaster at Rib Lake, Wis., in place oy ae : ee eee : 
of BE. J. McLeod, deceased, v. Cade ober iftor roadchurst, 
; 73. Cadet Clair McKinley Conzelman. 








7. Cadet Oscar James Levin. 


aé 
CONFIRMATIONS 91. Cadet Malcolm Hobson Harwell. 
ta anesttent ‘ — ie P oa 95, Cadet Richard Hanson Grinder. 
Sneoutine nen ee mee June 24 (legis- | yo Cadet" Warren Milton Richardson. 
re Se fre ae 108. Cadet Frank Freeman Miter. 
ForRErIGN SERVICE 113. Cadet Frederick Francis Scheiffler. 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE ae Rent Mi oy eae eee 
‘ . nO . Cadet chard Edwar ‘Connor, 
cauboaie Ghitnaineann 132. Cadet Clifton Coleman Carter. 
* ; 7 142, Cadet Thomas Benjamin White. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE RecutaR ARMY 148, Cadet Arthur Edwin Watson, jr. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS INFANTRY 
To be second lieutenants $1. Cadet Lincoln Jones, jr. 
1. Cadet Wiliam Clyde Baker, jr. 33. Cadet Malcolm Raymond Kammerer. 
6. Cadet William Hunt Mills. 84. Cadet Charles Daniel Sugrue. 
7. Cadet Keith Richard Barney. 87. Cadet James Roy Andersen. 
8. Cadet Elvin Ragnvald Heiberg. 88. Cadet Benjamin Easton Thurston. 
9. Cadet Boone Gross. 44. Cadet Waldo Eugene Laidlaw. 
10, Cadet Frank Xavier Aloysius Purcell. 48. Cadet Hamer Pace Ford. 
14. Cadet Richard Wyman Pearson. 51. Cadet George William Hickman, jr. 
15. Cadet Charles Edward Martin. 54. Cadet Harold Doud. 
18, Cadet Clerin Rodney Smith. 56. Cadet David Louis Van Syckle. 
20. Cadet Parker Maynard Reeve. 60. Cadet Leon William Johnson. 
23. Cadet James Norvell Krueger. 62. Cadet Earl Lewis Ringler. 
25. Cadet Donald Prentice Booth. 65. Cadet Frank Sayles Bowen, jr. 
26. Cadet Arthur August Gerhart Kirchhoff, 68. Cadet Guy Beasley Henderson. 
41, Cadet John Colt Beaumont Elliott. 71. Cadet Francis Patrick Molloy. 
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Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
». Cadet 
. Cadet 
93. Cadet 
7. Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 

Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 
7. Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 
. Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
Cadet 
5. Cadet 
3. Cadet 
. Cadet 
149. Cadet 
150. Cadet 
151. Cadet 
152. Cadet 


Charles Dutton McNerney. 
Henry Ross. 
Edwin Howard Feather. 
William Jesse Deyo, jr. 
Paul Hamilton. 
Charles Clifford Sloane, jr. 
Roy Silverman. 
Edwin James Van Horne. 
Thomas Edward Pickett Barbour. 
Joseph Halversen. 

Marvin Westlake Peck. 
George Albert Smith, jr. 
Eugene Charles Smallwood. 
James Robert Davidson. 
Kenneth Frease March. 
Robert Sylvester Nourse. 
John Sieba Roosma. 

Paul Churchill Hutton, jr. 
John Harvey Kane. 

Alvin Andrew Heidner. 
Russell Potter Reeder, jr. 
Merson Leon Skinner. 
Charles Draper William Canham. 
Edward Harold MeDaniel. 
Thomas Benton Gailbreath. 
Willet John Baird. 

Paul John Black. 

Paul Leroy Carroll. 
Edward Lyman Munson, jr. 
Frederick Prall Munson. 
Thomas Howard James. 
James Arthur Willis, jr. 
Wilson Turner Douglas. 
John Robert Burns. 

Robert Alan Gaffney. 
Walter Young. 

Thomas Randall Horton. 
Roy Jacob Herte. 

James Oka Wade. 
Brookner West Brady. 

aul Avery Werner. 

Harry McNeill Grizzard. 

AIR SERVICE 


. Cadet Turner Ashby Sims. 

Cadet William Murlin Creasy, jr. 

Cadet Alfred Henry Johnson. 

Cadet Robert Eugene Mousseau Des Islets 
2. Cadet Samuel Russ Harris, jr. 

. Cadet Holger Nelson Toftoy. | 
. Cadet Edward Davis Raney, jr. 

. Cadet Shelton Ezra Prudhomme, 

. Cadet Benjamin Peter Heiser. 

5. Cadet Prentice Edward Yeomans, 

Ss. Cadet Charles Winchell McGeehan. 
92. Cadet Henry Raymond Baxter. 

109. Cadet John Prichard Woodbridge. 
121. Cadet Morris Robert Nelson. 

135. Cadet James Bell Burwell. 

141. Cadet Marvin John McKinney. 

143. Cadet William Benjamin Hawthorne. 


POSTMASTER 
MINNESOTA 
Earl D. Cross, St. Cloud. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, June 24, 1926 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 


The Chaplain, Rev, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Lord and our God, whose goodness crowns each suc- 
ceeding day, unto Thee we lift our hearts in gratitude. Thy 
merey is wider than our utmost need and extends to creation’s 
bounds. Do Thou inspire us with the patience, the courage, 
and the satisfaction of a good life, and let Thy compassion veil 
our transgressions. Help us to pursue our tasks with sweet, 
obedient, unmurmuring toil, and may every impulse be softened 
by reflection. Unto all of us be as the shadow of a great rock 
in a world of toil and conflict. At the end of life’s little day, 
claim us as Thine own. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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THE REPUBLICAN 
YEARS 


THE ECONOMIC 

PARTY 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 

consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 


RECORD OF THE CONGRESS SINCE 
HAS HAD CONTROL THE PAST EIGHT 


tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, eight years have elapsed 
since the war has ceased. Mr. Wilson had been elected Presi- 
dent in 1912 through a split in the Republican Party. He had 


been reelected in 1916 because “ he kept us out of war.” The 
World War started in Europe in 1914. During the two years 
which followed, the politicians and big business had ample time 
to make plans for the capture of Congress and the presidency 
It did not make much difference which party was captured, as 
arrangements had been made to control either party which 
proved successful in election—this in the interest of “ Mam- 
mon.” It was a paradoxical condition that Woodrow Wilson 
won without New York and the East. The stage had been set 
to elect Mr. Hughes in the East, but the sentiment of the 
women in California and the great Middle West responded to 
the cry, “ He kept us out of war,” and joined with the votes of 
the solid South. Thus the Democratic Party won. 

The Sixty-fifth Congress was very close, not more than six or 
seven margin Democratic. The Republican Party was in the 
minority but supported Woodrow Wilson more consistently than 
did his own party after war was declared. It will be remem- 
bered, however, that no prominent Republican was appointed 
by President Wilson to have a part or parcel in the direction of 
men or the expenditure of money. In October of 1918, Presi- 
dent Wilson called upon the country to send none but Democrats 
to Congress, and that was the year, regardless of this ulti- 
matum, that I was elected to Congress for the first time. 

President Wilson called the Sixty-sixth Congress into extraor- 
dinary session on May 19, 1919. Although the war had been 
over for six months, all the war-time laws were still in force, 
abridging the freedom of the press, freedom of speech, and free- 
dom of lawful assembly. President Wilson possessed dictatorial 
powers over the lives, the liberties, and the property of the 
American people. The Wilson administration was continuing to 
make guns, powder, shells, and other war materials, to buy 
camp sites, and to build Army camps. Billions of dollars were 
spent in this way during the spring and summer of 1919, and 
hundreds of millions were being spent for war materials. The 
railroad, telephone, telegraph, and shipping lines were still 
under Government control and costing the American taxpayers 
about $3,000,000 per day. We were technically at war with the 
Central Powers. We had an immense Army scattered over the 
globe. We had nearly a million men and women in the civil 
employment of the Government. Appropriations to run the 
Government had not been provided for. The soldiers of all the 
wars were clamoring for relief. Prohibition, woman suffrage, 
and other important questions were pressing. All of these and 
many other important problems came up for solution before the 
new Republican Congress. 

SAVED $940,000,000 ON APPROPRIATIONS 


The appropriation bills for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1919, had been passed by a Democratic House, but had not 
passed the Senate. The new Republican Congress took up aud 
considered these same appropriation bills and passed them, but 
cut them down and saved the American taxpayers $940,000,000. 

The Democratic Secretary of War called upon the Republican 
Congress to provide a standing Army of 576,000 men and pro- 
vide universal compulsory military training for all of the able- 
bodied boys of America. This program would have cost the 
American taxpayers for the Army alone more than $1,000,- 
000,000, or about $10 in taxes for every man, woman, and child 
in America. The Republican Congress refused to grant com- 
pulsory military training and cut down and reduced the Army 
to 125,000 men. This alone has saved the American taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The Republican Congress found nearly 1,000,000 men and 
women in the civil employment of the Government, costing the 
American taxpayer something like $1,000,000,000 per year. The 
Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, Sixty-eighth, and Sixty-ninth Con- 
gresses, and the Republican administration cut out nearly a 
half million of these useless officeholders. 

The new Republican Congress restored the railroad, tele- 
graph, telephone, and shipping lines to their private owners and 
thereby saved the American taxpayers nearly $3,000,000 per 
day. 

The new Republican Congress passed the resolution pro- 
posing to amend the Constitution to give to American women 
equal suffrage with men. 
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The same Congress passed over President Wilson’s veto the 
prohibition-enforcement law, known as the Volstead Act. 
SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS SAVES $2,500,000,000 MORE 
We must bear in mind that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the branch that does the spending, was in the hands 
of the Democrats during the whole life of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
cress, The executive branch of the Government submits esti- 
mates to Congress of the amount of money necessary to run the 
Government. The Wilson administration did this for the appro- 
priations considered and passed by the Sixty-sixth Congress. 
The adininistration claimed it had to have the amount of money 
fixed in these estimates, but the Republican Congress cut out 
and reduced these estimates $2,500,000,000. That meant $25 
of taxes for each man, woman, and child in America. It meant 
much to the taxpayers of America to have a Republican Con- 
gress hold the purse strings of the people at this time. 


THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS AND THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 


The end of the Sixty-seventh Congress marked the end of 
the first half of the Harding administration. These were two 
full years for the Republican Congress and the administration— 
two most remarkable years in the nature and extent of the 
problems considered and solved. In order to correctly visualize 
the accomplishments of the Congress and the administration 
it is necessary to consider the problems that confronted us on 
March 4, 1921. While more than two years had elapsed since 
the end of the war, yet we were technically still at war with 
our late enemy. There were discord and chaos at home, dis- 
trust and confusion abroad. We had just emerged from a 
period of such wanton waste and extravagance as this Republic 
had never before experienced. 

Our national debt of $1,000,000,000 before the war had been 
increased to more than $26,000,000,000. Nearly 5,000,000 men 
were out of employment. Our own gold bonds were selling for 
84 cents on the dollar. The high war taxes were still in full 
force. The oppressive war-time laws still ruled the country. 
Under the Underwood free trade tariff law our country was 
being made the “dumping ground” for the world. Discontent 
and distrust were everywhere present. Bankruptcy was 
threatened on every hand, The flood tide of foreign immigra- 
tion bad set in. The farming industry was paralyzed. The 
reaction of the world’s greatest destruction of men, money, 
property, and government had set in. The Républican Party 
came on the scene after the storm and after the conflagration 
to clean up the wreckage. It has been said that it is quite 
as necessary for the Republican Party to follow a Democratic 
administration as it is for the ambulance to follow the battle 
to gather up the dead and wounded and clear away the wreck- 
age. It was the task of the Republican administration to 
restore peace, bring order to our domestic and foreign affairs, 
reduce the burden of taxes, relieve the unemployment, restore 
the Government's credit, put the American farmers on their 
feet, revive the industries of the country, check the horde of 
foreign immigration, reduce the Army and Navy, provide for 
our disabled veterans, clear away the wreckage, and rebuild 
the industrial, social, and political structure of our country 
on a safe and sound basis. In undertaking this tremendous 
task we had to meet the active, persistent, and hostile opposi- 
tion of our Democratic friends in Congress, whose misman- 
agement of the affairs of the Government had brought about 
these conditions, as well as a hostile Democratic press. The 
story ef the accomplishment of these great aims of the Repub- 
lican administration will compare favorably with any in the 
history of the Republic. 

PROSPERITY WITH PEACE 

It took a World War to bring prosperity to the Wilson ad- 
ministration. The war over, millions were idle, business para- 
lyzed, The Republican administration, under its wise policies 
has brought prosperity to the land in peace time. Unemploy- 
ment has disappeared, Billions have been paid on the debts 
created by the Democratic administration. Uncle Sam's note 
is worth 100 cents on the dollar, and the country is in the midst 
of one of the greatest eras of prosperity that it has ever known. 
We have the confidence and good will of all of the nations of 
the world, 


REPUBLICAN BCONOMY——DEMOCRATIC WASTE 


It is very amusing indeed to hear our Democratic friends in 
Congress and in the Democratic press say that the Republican 
Congress did not do anything and the Republican administra- 
tion wasted the people’s money. The Democratic administra- 
tion, in wanton and reckless waste of the public money, far 
surpasses any administration in the history of the Republic. 
Up until the very day that the Democratic President left office, 
his administration was spending more money than the revenues 
of the country, and the tirst important step of the Harding ad- 
ministration was to put on foot a policy of rigid economy. The 





tax burden could not be lifted in any other way. The unthink. 
ing tell us of the “ good times” of the Democratic administra- 
tion. We submit that it is more popular to scatter the people's 
money all over the country than it is to pay the debts when 
once created. There was no prosperity in the Democratic aqd- 
ministration until the World War came on. Until that time 
millions were out of employment. The sidetracks everywhere 
were filled with idle, empty cars. It took a World War to 
bring prosperity to the Democratic administration. Can we 
boast of a prosperity that was fished out of rivers of blood and 
a sea of tears? We spent more that $30,000,000,000 during the 
World War. Of course this vast sum turned loose made money 
plentiful everywhere, but we were simply borrowing from the 
future. We have been and are now paying, and shall continue 
to pay, for that brief period of so-called prosperity. 

Our children, our grandchildren, and our great-grandchildren 
will be taxed for the Wilson prosperity. By way of com- 
parison, let us notice the Democratic waste and the Republican 
economy. The Democratic administration expended, during 
the fiscal year 1919, $18,544,879,995. Only four and one-half 
months of this period was war, yet in one year the Demo- 
cratic administration expended nearly five times as much us 
it cost the Union for four years of Civil War. 

The net public debt August 31, 1919, was $25,478,592,113.25. 
On March 81, 1926, it was $19,595,799,144.98. In other words, 
since the Republican Congress and the Republican administra- 
tion took charge of affairs, we have met all of the expenses 
of the Government and have reduced the public debt $5,8s2,- 
792,968.27. Every sensible man and woman must confess that 
this is a record to be proud of, although it may not be as 
popular to pay the debts of the Nation as it is to borrow from 
the future and scatter money everywhere. The fact that the 
Wilson administration was making debts and piling up debts 
instead of paying them is why our gold bonds—“ Uncle Sam's 
notes "—fell from 100 cents on the dollar to 84 cents on the 
dollar. The Harding administration reduced the Army and 
the Navy, cut off nearly 400,000 of useless officeholders, cut 
out every item of unnecessary expense, and put the Govern- 
ment on a sound business basis, and one of the great means 
to accomplish this purpose was the passage of the budget 
law, whereby the closest scrutiny is given to each item if 
expense of the Government. A Republican Congress passed 
this law while President Wilson was in office, but he vetoed it. 

THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


The Republican Congress passed a comprehensive protective 
tariff law. This was very necessary to protect the Nation’s labor 
and industries. Every reasonable man approves the restric- 
tion of foreign immigration. So far as it is possible, the 
people of this country should run the railroads, mines, shops, 
factories, and farms. 

One of the chief purposes in cutting out foreign immigration 
is to give employment to Americans; but this would - mean 
little to American labor if we should adopt the policy of free 
trade and permit shoes, clothing, machinery, and agricultural 
products to be produced in foreign countries and dumped into 
our own country in competition with American labor and 
American capital. It would be better for us to permit the 
foreigners to come to this country and to produce the products 
here. Restrictive immigration and the protective tariff go 
hand in hand in protecting American labor. Every shipload 
of shoes produced in Europe and dumped into America takes 
that much employment from American shoemakers. Every 
shipload of cattle, sheep, and wool produced in Australia, South 
America, and Mexico and brought here, takes that much away 
from the farmers and the workers on the farms of America, 
and what is true of these products is true of any other product 
that can be produced in our own country. The Republican 
Party stands for the protection of American iabor and Ameri- 
can capital and has never been willing to put our workingmen 
and our industries in unfair competition with the cheap labor 
of foreign countries. 

While many of our Democratic friends in Congress talk of 
free trade and tariff for revenue only, yet I have observed 
that most of them vote for a protective tariff when products 
from their own district or in their own State are involved. 
This proves to me the soundness of the policy of the Republi- 
can Party in favoring protection for the products of the entire 
Nation. Our Democratic friends talked long and loud that 
the Fordney tariff bill would kill our foreign trade. 

The Fordney tariff bill has helped to reduce taxes. This 
country is receiving $548,521,791 per year in cash revenues paid 
into the Treasury. That was the sum realized for the year 
ended June 380, 1925. The total exports shipped to foreign 
countries under the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act for the same 
period was $4,864,581,164. 

One of the major sources of revenue of the United States 
Government is the customs collected under the tariff acts. The 
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Democrats in Congress assert as a rule that they believe in a 
“tariff for revenue only.” The Republicans advocate a tariff 
for protection of American labor and industry as well as for 
revenue. The Democrats gave us a Democratic tariff which 
produced little revenue and no protection. The Republican Con- 
ress in 1922 gave us a Repudlican tariff which has produced 
3 large increase in revenues, adding materially to tax reduc- 
tion; has protected American labor, agriculture, and industry 
from cheap European labor; and has added greatly to the 
pr sperity of the Nation. 

In my own district in Ohio the sheep and wool men were 
raised from bankruptcy to prosperity by the Republican tariff. 
The beet-sugar factories were kept open, and the sugar-beet 
erowers got more money for their crops because of it. The 
tariff of 1922 has put millions of dollars in the pockets of 
wool growers, sugar-beet growers, and farmers of the Nation 
and has helped to raise the wages and standard of living of 
all working classes, y 

As a revenue producer let us compare the Democratic tariff 
with that enacted by the Republican Congress in 1922. 

Take three years’ receipts from customs under each tariff act. 
You can take any three years you want to anywhere along the 
line. Just compare any Democratic tariff any time in our 
history with any Republican tariff in the same decade and 
note the difference. You can get the figures in any library in 
the land. 

For convenience we will take three recent years under each 


system—the Democratic and the Republican systems: 
Receipts under Democratic tariff 

OO di Ol ee ltl es ce dee aa a oe , 659, 066 

ADEE... «xc deta tieerenaabenitedetieaives then slistncsttins aisles tinct dal ‘a casein 4,517, 904 

1919 cb ioe secs areck esther snen asagnghinngi sting ap psheeltae aaa , 456, 
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3, 633, 640 


Receipts under Republican tariff 





§.Siedatdeaeteusne : J inital aaa a-==e $566, 668, 978 

seit tn yee sip gna bn ms teisinsie Gp ent lagie n eaten qresieap tatig ip ea eonkit Nilaa aaa { , 768, 198 

et aden scalat iia tad eall = ore 570, 829, 0OO 

Total three years_._.__~-_- Midnite 1, 682, 261, 176 

Three years’ comparison 

Under Republican tariff....._..-.~-- senenenymaiastninnie shinai, fig anna ae ee 
Tradieg || DRO TEENe GNI oe etidk rin nsctenendadae 713, 633, 640 
Gain under Republican tariff......_..-...... 968, 627, 536 


There is a big idea here which every voter onght to get, The 
difference between the Republican tariff and a Democratie tariff 
has saved the taxpayers of this country nearly a billion dollars ; 
to be exact, just $968,627,536 in three years. If this sum had 
not been collected in customs, it would have been collected by 
taxes of one kind or another. The Republican tariff has re- 
duced taxes nearly a billion dollars for three years and it has 
helped to build up a prosperity which had been reflected on the 
farm and in the factory, and has raised the wages and standard 
of living of working men and women. 

NATIONAL DEBT HAS BEEN REDUCED BY NEARLY SIX BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


A businesslike administration and an economical Congress 
has brought down the expenditures and reduced the national 
debt by magnificent amounts. A few years ago the people were 
staggered by the amount of the public debt. Predictions were 
freely made that such a stupendous sum could never be paid 
off. This feeling was reflected in the value of Government se- 
curities and United States bonds were sold far below par—as 
low as 84 cents on the dollar in fact. 

A Republican Congress, elected in 1918, began cutting down 
expenses, reducing appropriations a billion dollars below the 
estimates. A wise Secretary of the Treasury has applied every 
possible dollar raised for the purpose and saved through the 
yearly surpluses to reduction of the public debt. More than 
$7,000,000,000 of short-time paper had been refinanced for long- 
time paper, and much of it at reduced interest rates. he price 
of bonds has gone up above par, and some of them even selling 
as high as $108 for a $100 bond. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is now able to sell bonds at an interest rate of 3% per cent 
interest. The credit of the United States is the best in the 
world. 

No nation in all the world’s history has ever made such re- 
markable showing in debt reduction as has the United States in 
the past six years. 

Nearly $6,000,000,000 have been paid on the public debt since 
the Republican Congress came in on March 4, 1919. 

Look at the figures. The public debt reached its peak on Au- 
gust 31, 1919, when it stood at $26,596,701,648.01. Giving it 
credit for the net balance in the general fund on that date left 
a net debt owed by the United States of $25,478,592,113.25. 

Glance at these startling comparisons showing actual debt 
reductions: 
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Totai debt reduction 
Aug. 81, 1919, net debt was. _-- - $25, 478, 592, 113, 2n 
Mar. 31, 1926, net debt was... - - 19,595, 799, 144. 98 
Total reduction ae neil }, 882, 792, 968. 27 
Debt reduction last year 
Mar. 31, 1925, net debt was___- _ $20, 441. 477, 003.6 
Mar. 31, 1926, net debt was.........i.....- -- 19, 595, 799, 144. 98 
Last year’s reduction_____- eee ea 845. O77, SBS. 64 


With all its alleged faults and shortcomings the Republican 
Party is the best party to trust with a national administration. 
It has the best business ability to run the greatest business 
enterprise of the world—the United States Government—and, 
of course, it must have men of big business vision associated with 
it. The executive branch is composed of men who are the agents 
and engineers of big finance and “ big business,” who lend al- 
leged listening and sympathetic ears to the so-called “ unseen 
government,” such as the manager of the syndicated interna 
tional bankers and other representatives of great wealth. They 
give orders to their agents of both parties. And yet who would 
Say that such interests should not be represented in goverp 
ment? It is necessary to have them and their influence. Is not 
labor and its manifest and varied interests felt in the Govern- 
ment, too? And is it not a fact that labor and capital are 
pooling their interests and coming to a better understanding 
and securing results in legislation by cooperation rather than 
antagonism? In fact, both labor and capital seem to have coor- 
dinated in government. We have built up a bipartisan Govern 
ment, some of whose laws are not “ economically sound,” yet 
produce economic effects, and in this legislation everybody par- 
ticipates except the farmer—the great agricultural interests of 
America. 

The tariff is an economic law and has been a national pol... 
since the foundation of the Government. The second law that 
Washington signed after becoming the country’s first President 
Was a protective tariff law. It has been our policy for over a 
hundred years. It is a sound law and a wise one, the Demo- 
cratic theory to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Republicans and Democrats lost their opportunities to 
unite the western farmers and the eastern manufacturers on 
the farm-relief issue when they permitted the defeat of the 
so-called Haugen farm relief bill. They permitted the grain 
exporters’ lobby at Washington to override the interests of 
two and one-half million farmers whose welfare was tied up in 
that legislation. A handfull of private grain exporters was the 
lobby that turned the trick. And how was it done? 

Senator Quinn, of the National Grain Dealers’ Association, 
in a speech delivered in Denver, Colo., and published in the 


Price Current Grain Reporter of Chicago, told how it was 
done, as follows: 

There are not more than 15,000 to 16,000 grain dealers in this 
country, but there are 7,000,000 farmers besides the farmers’ wives, 
and the politicians are always going where the votes are. 

When the MeNary-Haugen bill was introduced a canvass of the 
House showed enough votes to pass it with 95 to spare. The Na 
tional Grain Dealers’ Association got busy, grain men gave freely of 


their time, and we had from 5 to 15 men in Washington all through 
the danger period. We met in the morning and each man was 
signed to see certain Congressmen. In the evening each man reported 
the results of his interview. 

Before the vote was called every Congressman had been thoroughly 
canvassed, and we estimated that we had the bill beaten by a vote 
of 75. The following day’s returns showed that it was beaten by 73. 

That is what an association can do. 


as- 


THE ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL 


PINES AND THE 


INDEPENDENCY 
UNITED STATES 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives recently 
made an exhaustive examination into— 
the control of production 
materials and the 
United States, 


OF THE PHILIP- 
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certain 
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essential raw 


control commerce of the 


In the report of such committee, rendered March 13, 1926, 
and which was unanimous as to its historical and statistical 
data, the following statements and findings appear: 

That controls of either production or exportation which materially 
affeet prices have been instituted by direct or indirect foreign govern- 
mental action as follows: The Government of Great Britain, through 


direction of its colonial office to its East Indian possessions over 
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rubber; the government of the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, over coffee; 
the Government of Chill over nitrates and iodine; the Governments of 
Germany and France over potash; the Government of Egypt over long- 
staple cotton; the Government of Japan over camphor and at times 
over silk; and the Government of Yucatan, Mexico, over sisal. 

. * - + 7 = 

Of rubber, nitrates, lodine, sisal, coffee, raw silk, and camphor, the 

United States consumes nearly balf, and in some cases almost 75 per 
cent of the entire world’s production. 

~ 7 * * * e . 


The effect (of these controls) has been to increase the price which 
the American consumer must pay for several of these essential com- 
modities to an unreasonable and exorbitant figure and in other ways 
to restrict the natural flow of adequate supplies. 

+ > . * +. o * 


There are some 70 other vital commodities which could be controlled 
by action of foreign governments and which the United States does not 
produce in sufficient quantities to satisfy its requirements, The sub- 
stantial Increase in the price of these Government-controlled commodities 
and the resulting enormous profits of some of these controls in the past is 
an encouragement for their establishment and extension over nrany 
other essential raw materials of international commerce, many of which 
ean be controlled by the action of one or two governments acting in 
agreement. While it is popularly held that such Government controls 
nyust stimulate production outside the controlled area and thus defeat 
their own objects, yet the experience so far plainly indicates that this 
process is so slow that the world consumer in the meantime would be 
compelled to pay billions of dollars in exorbitant prices. To illustrate, 
it takes about eight years before a rubber tree can be brought into 
full bearing, and almost as long in the case of coffee or sisal. 

* ~ * > 7 * . 


Our rubber imports in 1925 were 888,478,385 pounds. Should the 
prices of November and December have been continued during the year 
1926, rubber imports of like volume would have cost $897,363,169. 
The hearings showed that 18 cents was a fair average cost per pound, 
The plantation cost of our supply, therefore, was $159,372,565. On 
the basis of 36 cents, the fair announced price by the growers when 
the control was inaugurated, fee scheme would have cost the American 
user a total of $318,745,131. But if the November-December price 
of $1.01 average was maintained, the American rubber purchaser would 
be paying $897,363,169, or $737,990,604 more than the production cost, 
and $578,618,038 more than its fair price. For every 10-cent increase 
per pound the cost to the American user of rubber will be raised 
by $90,000,000 this year, 

* . * 7 . . s 


Although it is impossible to state exactly what has been the increased 
price of coffee to the American public, it be pointed out that the 
difference between the average import valu@® of coffee in the United 
States in 1922 and 1925 was about 10 cents per pound, which amounts 
to about $135,000,000 on the annual coffee purchases of the United 
States. A substantial part of thfs advance is due to the operation of 
the Brazilian valorization scheme, since production costs have only 
slightly advanced in that time. 

+ + . . « . . 


During 1913 the average price of sisal in New York was less than 
5 cents, and in 1917 and 1918 the price was forced to more than 19 
cents. The price at the present time is 9 cents per pound in New York. 
it has been conservatively estimated that in 1918, during the period 
of extraordinary high prices of sisal in the United States, the Mexican 
control of production and distribution cost the American farmer an 
extra thirty-fve to forty million dollars. The present form of con- 
trol, although less iniquitous than some previous forms, is costing the 
American farmer, according to fair estimates, between six and eight 
million dollars a year, 


The committee, in discussing ways and means for relieving 
the American people of the enormous tribute now levied upon 
them because of these Government-controlled commodities, says, 
among other things: 


The ultimate solution of the problem of foreign control of commodi- 
ties essential to American industries and progress will unquestionably 
be for the United States to become more self-sufficient in their supply 
through endeavoring to produce these commodities for itself, either 
under its own flag or in suitable foreign countries which would agree 
not to interrupt free trading in them at any time. 


Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, in a 
statement issued by him upon the same point, states: 


We must build up free sources of supply for reasons which are 
much more far-reaching than the simple purpose of securing un- 
obstructed supplies of raw materials for ourselves. If we can not 
secure such freedom in these materials, and if the world is to witness 
further extension of these controls over other commodities, we are 
confronted with a most appalling vision of future world relations. 
It will be a world in which governments are to be engaged in negotiat- 
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ing and “ jockeying” to secure favored positions in the distribution 
of the very lifeblood of industry and the necessities of every-day life 
It is useless for anyone to deny that great uumbers of governments 
are thereby projected into such action or to assert that this does not 
lead governments into business upon a scale hitherto undreamed of 
Such a control created by a government will sooner or later jo 
dictated to by government officials. * * * Thus the state depari 
ments of governments are dragged into the bickerings and higglines 
of the market, with innumerable new frictions, which, unfortunately 
we already witness to-day. r 

The best and most permanent cure for this threatening evil in th 


| world is for us in our strength to demonstrate that we can secure free. 


dom in our raw materials, and that thereby these controls can not 
succeed economically. : 

If nothing more comes of the present investigation than an illu- 
mination of the dangers which lie in these controls and an awaken- 
ing of our people to the necessity of voluntary action in conservation 
and in development of procurement of independent supplies, it wil! 
have accomplished much, for it will serve notice upon these controls 
that our people will resist. 


Of the specific articles enumerated by the committee as 
being already Government controlled, at least five of the most 
vital of them, i. e., rubber; coffee, sisal, camphor, and quinine 
are products of the Tropics and can not successfully be grown 
or produced in the United States. While the committee does 
not list “the 70 other vital commodities which could be con- 
trolled by action of foreign governments and which the United 
States does not produce in sufficient quantities to satisfy its 
requirements,” it is to be presumed the great bulk of them 
are also products of the Tropies and not susceptible of growth 
in the United States. 

In stressing the perils of these controls to American indus- 
try, however, and particularly the cutting off of essential 
supplies from tropical countries, the committee tells but half 
the story. Even if these foreign “monopolies” were alto- 
gether eliminated, we must face the fact that with a steadily 
mounting population throughout the world, more and more 
of these essential tropical food products and raw materials 
will be required to meet the “home demands” of the produc- 
ing nations, who will eventually consume the bulk of such 
commodities themselves or “conserve” them for the future 
needs of their own peoples. As this transpirés, the supply 
for export to nonproducing countries—where the demands 
therefor will also have increased—will correspondingly dimin- 
ish with ever-growing scarcity and rising costs. 

It is altogether plain, therefore, that unless the United 
States can insure a domestic and controlled supply of such 
products for its own account this developing situation will 
spell for it ever-increasing economic bondage to the caprice, 
the cupidity, or the domestic needs of competitor countries who 
control the sources of production. The trend is inexorable, 
and to ignore or belittle it is to play fast and loose with the 
progress, the welfare, and the future destiny of the American 
people. 

Dr. E, B. Ball, of the Department of Agriculture, recently 
stated: 


Statisticians have estimated that our population at the close of this 
century will be more than 200,000,000, and have placed the probable 
time in which we shall begin to import the staple foods at from 15 
to 30 years. The real situation is, however, much more critical than 
these estimates would indicate. The United States is to-day a food- 
importing nation, measured in dollars—that is, we import more 
sugars, tea, coffee, spices, nuts, and tropical fruits than we export 
of wheat and meat. 


Professor Pearl, of Johns Hopkins University, estimates that 
before the end of the century one-half the calories required to 
sustain the people of the United States will have to be im- © 
ported, and says: 

We are becoming more and more dependent upon the great unde- 
veloped areas in tropical countries for our very existence. 


Taking stock of these tropical domains of the earth, we find 
that 40.38 per cent, with area of 8,258,790 square miles, are in- 
dependent; 59 per cent, with area of 12,167,980 square miles, 
are owned or administered by European powers, while but 
0.62 per cent, or 125,992 square miles (including the Philip- 
pines), are owned by the United States. On the other hand, 
the consumption of tropical products by the United States is 
several times greater than that of any other nation, its present 
imports of such commodities aggregating well over $2,000,- 
000,000 annually. 

As heretofore noted, the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House, in its attempt to suggest some means 
through which this growing menace to American industry and 
commerce could be averted, stated: 
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. ultimate solution of the problem * * * 
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he * * * for the United States to produce these commodities 
f tself * * * under its own flag * * * or in suitable for 
‘ . 

‘ ountries which would agree not to interrupt free trading in 


t! at any time. 


Reflection will show the second alternative suggested to be 
altogether unreliable, inasmuch as it would hardly be possible 
» enter into a binding agreement of this sort with any foreign 

utry extending over a long period of years. Reversing the 
arrangement, suppose foreign interests wanted to 
»w or produce certain commodities in the United States, and 
as a condition precedent desired to enter into an agreement 
with this country not to interrupt free trading therein at any 
time, with whom would such an agreement be executed? Further, 
what officials or other aggregation of our Government would 
have authority to bind their successors and obligate the United 
for an indefinite future? It is perfectly apparent no 
such agreement could or would be executed, nor is there reason 
to believe officials of other nations are empowered, or will be 
empowered, to compromise the rights of their people without 
time limitation and without regard for shaping circumstance. 
This being true, there remains but one method, and one only, 
through which the United States can definitely assure itself 
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States 


will unquestionably | 


| tribe or body politic. 


a permanent and unrestricted supply of essential tropical prod- | 


ucts and thus protect itself from the needs or impositions of 


| of the total area is to-day under cultivation. 


foreign countries, and that is to grow or produce such products | 


under its own flag. 


While the future may witness shifts of dominion over vari- | 


ous of the tropical territories now held by different powers, it 
is altogether unlikely that any further of such areas will come 
under United States sovereignty. The needs of the American 
people must be served and their interests safeguarded, if such 
be possible, by the tropical possessions now owned by 
United States and under its control. 


the | 
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When Spanish sovereignty was extended to the Philippines 


in 1565, no “ Filipino nation” wus destroyed or supplanted, 
for none existed. The then inhabitants, numbering some 
500,000, and occupying limited areas of the coastal plains, 


were split into numerous tribal groups, speaking different dia- 
lects, and constantly preying and warring upon each other. 
Equally with Spain, they were invaders of the islands, with 
no greater or different rights therein than their Spanish con 
querors. The aborigines were the pigmy blacks, now known 
as Negritos, of whom possibly 30,000 are still extant. 

In the exercise of her dominion Spain took over the un- 
occupied and unclaimed areas of the archipelago and adminis- 
tered them as crown lands for over three centuries. At no 
time, either then or later, were these lands ever owned, occu 
pied, or claimed as the territory or patrimony of any Filipino 
In 1898 Spain ceded her sovereignty over 
the Philippines, including her property holdings therein, to 
the United States. By this cession these crown lands, com 
prising some 63,000,000 acres, or SO per cent of the total land 
urea of the islands, became and now are the property of the 
American people, and this under clearer title and more abso- 
lute right than apply to most of our domestic public domain. 
Less than 20 per cent of the lands of the islands are held or 
claimed in private ownership, and not more than 12 per cent 
Some 40 per cent 
of the archipelago, comprising the great southern islands of 
the group and the mountain Provinces of Luzon, is inhabited 
by Mohammedan Moros and pagans, the great body of whom 
never at any time came under Spanish control or influence. 
Only a negligible part of this territory is under cultivation, 


and remains, as from time immemorial, fallow and unpro- 
| ductive. 
The Philippine group have a total area of about 115,000 


| square miles—about that of Italy. 


These include Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Is- | 


lands. As to Hawaii and Porto Rico, they have already been 
nearly developed to capacity and offer little opportunity for 
appreciable increase in production. There remains, therefore, 
the Philippine Archipelago, and the possibilities it affords to 
liberate the American people from paying an ever-increasing 
tribute to competitor nations whose foresight has given them 
a strangle hold on products essential to our welfare and 
prosperity. 


mittee above mentioned says: 

For the growing of rubber under 
Philippines appear most suitable. 
be excellent. 
individuals 
condition 
Congress of the United States, if it chose to change the basic law 
under which the islands are now administered. 


the American flag the southern 
Physical conditions are known to 
Under the existing Philippine land laws the holdings of 


or corporations are limited to about 2,500 acres, This 


Secretary Hoover, after stating that the increased price of | 
rubber resulting from the British control “ had penetrated to 


” 


every household in the United States,” says: 

Therefore it desirable that we stimulate in every way 
the production and the planting of rubber by our own nationals in 
territories which will not be subject to control. The possibilities of the 
Philippine Islands, of course, come first. They have the proper soil, 
and weather conditions, in the main are favorable. The legal restric- 
tions on the holdings of land make it unfeasible at the present time 
for extensive cultivation, but perhaps that might be remedied. 


A partial list of tropical products now imported by the 
United States, and which enter into the social and industrial 
life of our people, includes the following: Sugar and mo- 
lasses, rubber and gutta percha, camphor, vegetable oils, desic- 
cated and shredded coconut, copra, hemp, sisal and fibers of 
all kinds, tobacco and its preducts, hardwood timbers and 
cabinet woods, coffee, tea, cocoa, pine-apples, dyewoods and 
extracts, fruits and nuts, gums and resins, wood pulp, rattan, 
spices, quinine, indigo, kapok, pearl shells and buttons, sago, 
rice, sponges, tanbark, and so forth. Inasmuch as the Philip- 
pines now produce, or could produce if properly utilized, prac- 
tically every one of these products, it is altogether desirable 
that a dispassionate inventory be taken not only of their possi- 
bilities in the way of quantity production, but also of the 
rights and interests of the United States in the premises. 

There is a prevailing opinion that the title of the American 
people to the Philippines, and their right to utilize the re- 
sources of the islands, are subordinate to those of the Fili- 
pinos, and that the interests of the two peoples are somehow in 
conflict. This view, however, arises largely from a miscon- 
ception of the historical background of the archipelago and 
of the true facts of the case. Briefly stated, the situation is 
this; 


is 


possible | 


The area of the 11 major 
islands in the aggregate is greater than that of the New Eng- 
land States together with that of the State of New York. 
The island of Luzon, the largest of the group, is 74 square 
miles greater than the State of Ohio, and the island of Min- 
danao is 51 square miles larger than the State of Indiana. 
The Philippine Forestry Bureau estimates there are over 
60,000 square miles of forest lands in the islands, comprising 
both soft and hard woods, with almost unlimited quantities of 


| minor forest products, such as rattan, dyewoods, paper pulp, 
Referring to the item of rubber in its report the House com- | 


gums, resins, fiber plants, and so forth. These forests are pub- 
lic property of the United States and can not be purchased by 
private interests. Lumbering operations are conducted under 


| Government license or concession and upon payment of a for- 


could be altered by the Philippine Legislature or by the | 





CO 


| leum deposits in various parts of the archipelago. 


estry tax. The stand of timber is conservatively estimated at 
200,000,000,000 board feet and is figured to be worth in Gov- 
ernment revenue almost $400,000,000—this exclusive of the sell- 
ing price of the timber and the value of the land itself when 
cleared. This forest wealth of the islands furnishes a tremen- 
dous reservoir from which to replenish the fast-diminishing 
timber reserves of the United States, particularly in hardwoods. 

In Surigao, island of Mindanao, are iron-ore deposits esti- 
mated at over 400,000,000 tons, while on the adjacent island 
of Cebu are large seams of coking coal, making an ideal site 
for smelting operations. There are also other iron-ore deposits 
in the Camarines and Bulacan (Island of Luzon), running into 
millions of tons. Coal is found in quantity on the islands of 
Cebu, Polillo, and Batan, as also in southern Mindanao. In 
the latter field a semianthracite seam of some 10,000,000 tons 
has already been proven. Large bodies of copper ore exist 
in the Province of LePanto (Luzon), awaiting only transpor- 
tation facilities to make them available. A gold mine is now 
being worked in the Province of Benguet (Luzon) which for 
proven richness is scarcely second to any in the world. Re- 
ports by expert geologists and surface showings indicate petro- 
They occupy 
the same general belt as the proven oil fields of Borneo and 
Sumatra. Among other minerals already utilized and whose 
production can be readily expanded are asbestos, sulphur, salt, 
lime, bituminous rock, building stone, and so forth. 

The Philippines to-day produce one-third of the world’s 
supply of copra—the dried meat of the coconut from which 
the oil is extracted—even though native growers have exercised 
little care in the planting of their trees and in the harvesting 
and treatment of their product. This production is capable 
of almost unlimited expansion. 

The United States is the most important market for Philip- 
pine coconut products. In 1924, according to the Commerce 
Monthly, this country took all of the coconut oil and 6S per 
cent of the copra shipped out of the Philippines. Coconut oil 
is used in the making of soap und its use has very much de- 
creased the cost of soap to the consumer. Copra cake is a by- 
product of the coconut-oil industry and is particularly valuable, 
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not only as a fertilizer but as an important feed for cattle and 
poultry. During the last 10 years the exportation of this 
important product from the Philippines into the United States 
has increased very rapidly. 

The islands have practically a world monopoly of the hard 
fiber—abaca—known as Manila hemp, which is used in the 
manufacture of rope and cordage. It is interesting to note 
that all of the rope and cordage used by the United States 
Navy is made from Manila hemp grown in the Philippines. 
This is one monopoly of tropical products that is now enjoyed 
by the United States, and which redounds greatly to the advan- 
tage of the Philippines. The shipments of hemp have in- 
creased from 70,000 tons in 1899 to an average of 145,000 
tons from 1910 to 1914. Of this amount, one-half comes to the 
United States. 

At the present time practically all of the sisal used in the 
world comes from Yucatan, Mexico. Sisal is used in the 
manufacture of binder twine and {ts price has a direct effect 
on the cost of production that the American farmer has to 
meet. Inexpensive binder twine is essential to the economical 
production of wheat and other grains, and is of the utmost 
importance to our farmers in the grain-producing States. 

Recently it has been demonstrated that sisal can be grown 
successfully and cheaply in the Philippine Islands, particularly 
on the island of Bohol. The production of sisal in the Philip- 
pines can be expanded to meet the entire needs of the United 
States for an indefinite time, and such expansion would relieve 
the United States from the high prices for sisal exacted by 
the Yucatan monopoly. 

It has been successfully demonstrated that camphor can be 
economically and successfully grown in the mountains of north- 
ern Luzon in the Philippine Islands. Camphor is an indis- 
pensable ingredient in the manufacture of celluloid, which, in 
turn, is absolutely indispensable in the manufacture of films 
used in the motion picture and camera industries. The United 
States is the greatest user of celluloid films in the world. At 
the present time practically all the camphor used in the world 
is grown on the island of Formosa, in Japan. The production 
ot camphor can be easily developed to meet the entire future 
needs of the United States and the Japanese monopoly could 
thus be definitely broken and our celluloid and film industries 
given an independent source of the raw material so necessary 
to them. 

In 1924 72 per cent of the articles exported from the islands 
went to the United States. In the order of their importance 
as to value, the principal products exported were sugar, hemp, 
coconut oil, copra, tobacco products, embroideries, maguey, lum- 
ber, copra cake, meal, and hats. 

The following tables, prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States, graphically illustrate not only the 
growth of Philippine imports and exports since American oc- 
cupation but also the preponderant participation of the United 
States therein and what is promised for the future: 

Philippine foreign trade, 1898-1925 
{1 peso equals $0.50] 
| 
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| Excess of— 

Imports Exports | Total trade -————— 

| | Imports Expor 
Re ictsisnt ccsnstsinisbal P52, 808, 000 | P65, 286,000 |P11s,094,000 |....-........ — 10 
ene 6Q, 908, 000 | 66, 196,000 | 127,104,000 |............- 5, 288, (110 
tidal tanéiden ts 58, 372, 000 65, 202, 000 | 123, 674,000 |............. 6, 830, 000 
ng eS 62, 169,000 | 69,849,000 | 132,018,000 |..........__- 7, 680, Ou 
Ey catiecetseealnis 99, 439,000 | 81,257,000 | 180, 696,000 | P18, 1&2, 000 |..__- i 
Tn itinminimatinad 96, 049, 000 89, 674,000 | i185, 723, 000 6, 375, 000 |......... - 
a 123, 336, 000 | 109, 846,000 | 233, 182, 000 13,490,000 |... 
ioc dir nk naeaake 106, 625,000 | 95, 546, 000 202,171,000 | 11,079,000 |....__ 
a 97,177,000 | 97,379,000 | 194, 556, 000 wy) 
iiiniaeswedinwn 98, 624, 000 | 107, 626,000 | 206, 250, 000 WK 
i céeckdbndauuna 90, 993, 000 | 139, 874,000 | 230, 867, 000 (0K) 
a ee 131, 504,000 | 191, 209, 000 | 322, 803, 000 () 
SP tintesapetinmninniin ie 197, 198, 000 | 270, 389,000 | 467, 587, 000 ) 
i icciittesiniteietbiniaeninn 237, 278, 000 | 226, 235,000 | 463, 513, 000 
FONE cocnshasbbes 298, 876, 000 | 302, 248, 000 | 601, 124, 000 , 000 
ee 231, 677,000 | 176, 231,000 | 407, 908, 000 | : 
Solio snltyiausks pelea 160, 395, 000 | 191, 167,000 | 351, 562,000 | ") 
ls is ceneebenashiimare 174, 999, 000 | 241, 506,000 | 415, 505, 000 | 7, 000) 
edicieatunneee 216, 022, 000 | 270, 689,000 | 486,711,000 | 7, 000 
iv ncdhitunndnbigh | 239, 466, 000 | 207, 754,000 | 537, 220, 000 "000 





Source: Annual reports of Philippine Bureau of Customs, Department of Fin in 8, 


Manila, P. I. 
Trade of the United States with the Philippine Islands 
{In United States dollars] 











Exports Imports 
Year ended June 30— 

_ es phient leben bniebeamueaaeeadetnl $127, 804 $3, 830, 415 
f 404, 193 4, 400, 774 
2, 640, 449 5, 971, 208 
4, 027, 064 4, 420, 012 
5, 258, 470 6, 612, 700 
4, 038, 909 11, 372, 554 
4, 832, 900 12, 066, 947 
6, 200, 620 12, 657, 04 
5, 459, 444 12, 337, 927 
8, 661, 424 11, 510, 438 
11, 461, 732 10, 164, 223 
11, 189, 441 9, 433, 086 
16, 832, 645 17, 317, 807 
19, 723, 113 17, 400, 398 
20, 928, 753 20, 212, 917 
24, 685, 931 22, 437, 36 
27, 904, 727 17, 913, 173 
22, 797, 400 23, 611, 809 
26, 346, 480 22, 859, 613 
22, 775, 491 34, 162, 08! 
38, 140, 152 62, 386, 641 
52, 975, 672 85, 926, 717 
70, 551, 953 66, 289, 336 
99, 829, 994 112, 951, 409 
46, 516, 049 52, 161, $12 
43, 298, 142 61, 747, 494 
49, 240, 711 77, 723, 587 
59, 518, 715 97, O88, 444 
61, 061, 644 111, 837, 748 





Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States and 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 




















Excess of— 
Imports Exports | Total trade Annual averages of Philippine trade during periods stated 
Imports Exports {1 peso equals $0.50] 
—_ iietattie i ee ‘he oir gn nn 
| 
MONE ie | p10, 762, 000 | 10,331,000 |21,093,000 | 431,000 |_........__- Imports Exports Imports Exports 
1800... ....-------| 38, 386, 000 | 29, 693,000 | 68, 079, 000 BOE CIO besiciecnncnck aaa tia iil hit ctaesA hen title aaene 
se 49, 728,000 | 45, 980, 000 95, 708, 000 Ba ET Ninn tncearerntil 
BON ba rcueaee .| 60,325,000 | 49,007,000 | 109, 332,000 | 11,318,000 |_..... 2... S-SED, .itidadicideementes ?P 59, 787,000 | P60, 887,000 | $29, 893, 500 $30, 443, 500 
1902_.......--.--| 66, 684,000 | 57, 344, 000 124, 028, 000 9, 340, 000 |............ ie on a Sect cal 104, 525, 000 94, 740, 000 52, 262, 500 47, 370, 0U0 
BO ss cinictecguaprecdaiie 67, 623,000 | 64, 793, 000 | 132, 416, 000 OE Dc nemdienls ieee 129, 602,000 | 177, 274,000 64, 801, 000 88, 637, 000 
i ccrekechileh ad 59, 155,000 | 58, 299, 000 | 117, 454, 000 SD bin oxincnc ann SpE... ccaveseveaes 255, 944,000 | 234,905,000 | 127, 972, 000 117, 452, 500 
1905. ; 60, 101,000 | 66,920,000 | 127,011,000 |............- P6, 809, 000 | 1922-1925.................- 197, 720,000 | 250, 279, 000 98, 860, 000 125, 139, 500 
1 From August to December only. a 
Principal exports from the Philippine Islands 
[1 peso equals $0.50] 
| 1905 1910 | 1915 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

Oe oan —_——, —— Sif = 
Sugar... ......-..-..---.----------+-----| P10, 146, 000 | P14, 448, 000 | P22, 620,000 | P99, 230,000 | 51,037,000 | P51, 165,000 | P69, 038,000 | P83, 736,000 | P91, 028, 000 
Abaca (hemp)............... 43,514,000 | 32,950,000 | 442, 678, 000 71, 724, 000 25, 969, 000 39, 082, 000 49, 903, 000 59, 901, 000 71, 943, 000 
I cincacineindteddaaceie’ 344, 000 | 405, 000 1, 070, 000 2, 738, 000 1, 849, 000 2, 973, 000 4, 182, 000 GB Gee beunedesss..--- 
CIGD... .nncniatsabsddivddécncdnncdesdcedebatpcdhidhibacekiteenieees 190, 000 1, 373, 000 919, 000 1, 099, 000 1, 498, 000 SS aaa 
Coconut oli. og Busoni 5,641,000 | 46,538,000} 32, 103,000 | 31, 469,000 | 28,133,000 | 37, 622, 000 , 640, 000 
Copra tailed 6, 489, 000 | 21, 278, 000 22, 223, 000 7, 435, 000 26, 147, 000 28, 206, 000 38, 494, 000 30, 704, 000 31, 737, 000 
CNG Wheel. « .ccenandenccReensunnsuudnactbtlionsttbatiie eebibies desk eaeees 2, 393, 000 1, 209, 000 2, 435, 000 1, 798, 000 3, 427, 000 3, 397, 000 
MARE ORGOOD.. «ins oni nascumednonsnbonte 2, 746, 000 | 8, 217, 000 3, 146, 009 18, 903, 080 seo ee res 1 2 000 nen te 12 das. 000 
EL LEI OIE: 1, 785, 000 5, 520, 00 115, 25, 442, 6, , , SUY, . 
SUMDUION. cc cnawaeccbtooccanmtitesdans "SS, | 82; 000 | TSS 000 340, 000 116, 000 "166, 000 699, 000 437, 000 162, 000 
OIONOR 8 rit i Ra eee ee a 735, 000 15, 634, 000 10, 696, 000 6, 523, 000 12, 751, 000 9, 396, 000 (¢) 
NR Ne eee 306, 000 "| 558, 000 514, 000 1, 540, 000 609, 000 951, 000 1, 258, 000 2, 453, 000 oY 
Lumber and timber...............-...-.- cee oe 119, 000 490, 000 1, 831, 000 1, 575, 000 1, 667, 000 3, 077, 000 4, 060, 000 I 
Gam ob HANNS... <i coacenncsaktisaseudiatchieusinee at el Niel ddl 267, 000 870, 000 187, 000 145, 000 296, 000 344, 000 @ 


1 Not yet available, 
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Principal exports from the Philippine Islands—Continued 
1905 1910 1915 ' 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 192 
Ww } manufactureS.....-..-.-~--- 22-2 -- 22 oo 0 ene enn rns | so nen corees+< P 109, 000 P'203, 000 P'339, 000 | “P14a.¢ ooo | 000 | P197, 000 | (4) 
' i DYOUMIOES . «oo cnn cewsccesce he 247, 000 311, 000 176, 000 253, 000 9, 000 184, 000 (1) 
Fruits ANd DUtS.....00 22-2 nee nee ew eee - 2 =! -- 22 -- oo - one enleee enone eee es } 49, WUO 176, 000 205, 000 | 81, 000 Ono | 215, 000 (4) 
| NS AEE LEER TIN diene lata idan, 161, 000 | 546, 000 246, 000 419, 000 | oo | 672, 000 (’) 
ceatees UME. 13) Sa Se ee ee , ee P 428, 000 | 614, 000 419, 000 204, 000 | 287, 000 | 7. 000 | 320, 000 | (t) 
4 ee | RO eae ee ee Pl, 322, 000 | 1, 959, 000 | 1, 548, 000 8, 342, 000 2, 061, 000 3, 998, 000 33, 000 8, 288, 000 (1) 
Re t 5-18 i lideabnnedsdianiibetdes 222, 000 | 392, 000 1, 104, 000 6, 183, 000 | 4, 465, 000 3, 852, 000 | 3, 000 1, $21, 000 (i 
ve i a Ds Cede tial 66, 010, 000 81, 256, 000 107, 6: 26, ‘000 302, 248, 000 176, 231, 000 191, 167,000 | 241, 506, 000 270, 680,000 | P 207,76, 000 
1 { pited States dollars 33, 455, 000 40, 628, 000 53, 813, 000 151, 124, 000 88, 115, 000 95, 583,000 | 120, 753, 000 135, 344, 000 148, 877, 000 
1 Not yet available. 
Principal imports into the Philippine Islands 
{1 peso equals $0.50] 
. | | | vor = FT | Sees press “ 
1905 1910 1915 1920 | 1921 1922 | 1923 1924 1925 
| 
ee +n | o ~ | 4 a. eal | j ra 
1 eS | P14, 698, 000 | P23, 083, 000 | P27, 114,000 | P81, 089,000 P46, 521,000 | P53, 475,000 | 753,959,000 | P58, 242, 000 P68, 263, 000 
Cotton piece goods..................- 13, 654, 000 | 20, 970, 000 17, 282,000 | 50, 142, 000 25, 464, 000 34,409,000 | 33, 256, 000 35, 342, 000 | 40, 298, 009 
Cet Cine o chescdpuacetumedece oo tisialy eciatiean cielo 6, 523, 000 19, 217, 000 13, 395, 000 | 12, 281, 000 13, 014, 000 14, 037, 000 14, 898, 000 
Silk and manufac tures......-..- | 9s, 000 | 1, 468, 000 1, 805, 000 | 6, 036, 000 3, 721, 000 | 3, 117, 000 | 3, 257, 000 | 4, 471, 000 | 5, 616, 000 
Wi onl Oe TERIERAROIIIUS.. . cco cnan conchonespedcsedec 645, 000 529, 000 3, 141, 000 1, 645, 000 | 1, 337, 000 1, 747, 000 1, 596, 000 2, 321, O0U 
Fibers and Sesniaseeres alae eal ail * 975, 000 3, 553, 000 2, 296, 000 2, 331, 000 2, 685, 000 2, 795, 000 5, 130, 000 
= == = ——=— — SSS _ SSS _ ee ee = a = = = 
Die, WONEEL wtundadandebaweeceednn 20,184,000 | 28, 831, 000 | 35 54, 000 63, 015, 000 44, 77% 000 34, 628, 000 41, 973, 000 5, 000 58, 680, 000 
ii eS ed 13, 492,000 | 11, 982, 000 13, 449, 000 16, 320, 000 6, 649, 000 4, 604, 000 7, 413, 000 , 526, 000 12, 826, 000 
i) Eee a 554, 000 3, 108, 000 3, 893, 000 | 9, 444, 000 7, 017, 000 | 5, 783, 000 6, 995, 000 , 42, 000 11, 213, O00 
Meat produc ts ad ee | 2, 016, 000 | 3, 770, 000 3, 442, 000 | 5, 245, 000 6, 256, 000 4, 623, 000 3, 745, 000 | 4, 265, 000 5, 129, 000 
D uiry MENON aswecncbeecicucs« 704, 000 1, 940, 000 2, 200, 000 | 6, 358, 000 4, 325, 000 | 8, 925, 000 4, 864, 000 | 5, 597, 000 810, 000 
Fish and products...........2.0..--<- | 510, 000 | 1, 346, 000 832, 000 | 5, 706, 000 2, 968, 000 | so 000 | 3, 970, 000 | 4, 222, 000 | 4, 985, 000 
PE OIE Bi iicnntitiiteontrnntemmint = 653, 000 710, 000 | 2, 616, 000 2, 116, 000 1, 577, 000 | 2, 110, 000 2, 005, 000 | 2, 323, 000 
Vegetables . Ee aie 994, 000 | 1, 376, 000 1, 429, 000 | 3, 464, 000 2, 826, 000 2, 66 , 000 | 2, 766, 000 2, 983, 000 3, 760, 000 
Tea, coffee, and COco - heeled bdbadalletdlaes 1, 013, 000 1, 104, 000 | 3, 560, 000 1, 788, 000 1, 848, 000 2, 653, 000 2, 430, 000 3, 520, 000 
Wied GN Mii cd dilécadcdumendsiacd 1, 348, 000 | 938, 000 631, 000 1, 206, 000 1, 565, 000 823, 000 918, 000 958, 000 1, 044. wo 
CE ct ccnasnansasnanterened L dalhinsies . ‘ 229, 000 1, 054, 000 794, 000 190, 000 | 255, 000 | 455, 000 511, 000 
Tobacco and products__.......-- aa 449, 000 794, 000 4, 301, 000 2, 480, 000 | 2, 351, 000 | 3, 011, 000 3, 664, 000 
Othior ISOUNTMe sida dow cbc ices ch 476, 000 | 2, 266, 000 L 2, 54l, 000 | 4, 174, 000 } 3, 275, 000 | 8, 863, 000 3, 842, 000 3, 895, 000 
fog ee | ee --| §, | 155, 000 | ll, 119, 000 8, 860, 000 43, 529,000 | 15, 209, 000 17, 392,000 | 24, 094, 000 27, 920, 000 
Agricultural implements- --.. (1) | (4) 103, 000 1, 128, 000 | 700, 000 31, 000 | 132, 000 142, 000 | 260, 000 
PEROT is coe hobs ucbidedeusebedes | (}) j (') | 2,547,000 | 21,040,000) 17, 666, 000 | 4, 023, 000 | 4, 587, 000 7, 681, 000 | 10, 477, 000 
Sica niin initeedareminntindions (‘) | (!) 6, 210, 000 21,965,000 | 25, 163, 000 } 13,155,000 | 12, 673, 000 16, 271, 000 | 17, 163, 000 
I ee taneikeeneindinete Seach 1, 626, 000 | 2, 736, 000 4, 059, 000 20, 061, 000 23, 805, 000 14, 278,000 | 14, 323, 000 18, 383, 000 18, 482, 000 
Paper and manufactures of____........... 2, 516, 000 1, 220, 000 2, 341, 000 7, 205, 000 », ORO, 000 4, 920, 000 | 6, 106, 000 | 6, 304, 000 6, 814, 000 
Automobiles, parts and accessories. ......}.....- anti ? 633, 000 | 1, 317, 000 10, 882, 000 | 7, 459, 000 1, 407, 000 | 2, 775, 000 | 4, 530, 000 | 6, 794, 000 
Electrical goods. ciciehhadieild vebgowneanatae 270, 000 552, 000 | 840, 000 3, 307, 000 | 4, 683, 000 1, 802, 000 | 2, 831, 000 | 4, 283, 000 | 3, 287, 000 
Chemicals, drugs, and dyes cece nena | 2, 207, 000 1, 256, 000 | 1, 731, 900 4, 384, 000 | 3, 349, 000 2, 946, 000 5 3, 205, 000 | 3, 582, 000 4, 017, 000 
} = ome = - — : |——- —— | — : > _—_ 3 
Rubber manufactures, total ............-- |---- ennai 3 504, 000 ar 1, 228, 000 | _5 627, 000 3, 512, 000 | 2, 535, 000 | 2, 572, 000 3, 073, 000 | 3, 569, 000 
PUI ee CE. ch codcoctancnectasss 632, 000 | 4 040, 000 2, 186, 000 | , 597, 000 | 1, 659, 000 1, 955, 000 2, 418, 000 
Ce dscdddbencdetel cchQeoddsétibad 504, 000 | , 587, 000 1, 326, 000 | "938 000 | 913, 000 1, 118, 000 1, 151, 000 
= = — sd eaetaeenanits SSC _E — — —= = — = : 
Perfumery and cosmetics................- 537, 000 | 1, 025, 000 1, 530, 000 1,37 ‘, 000 1, 265, 000 | 1, 607, 000 
Gohl. tit. tibedsibétvhotssuueccnectdad 902, 000 1, 377, 000 | 711, 000 787, 000 | 936, 000 | 1, 012, 000 
Paints and varnishes... ..........-.----<--}-.---- saad 634, 000 619, 000 1, 934. 000 967, 000 R82, 000 | 1, 090, 000 1, 226, 000 | 1, 394, 000 
Leather and manufactures _.............. 1, 074, 000 | a 2, 560, 000 3, 130, 000 1, 786, 000 1, 564, 000 1, 706, 000 | 2, 448, 000 | 2, 954, 000 
A ele te tn ted Do nedaanecamat a a ae dal 325, 000 185, 000 401, 000 1, 224, 000 4, 320, 000 | 3, 976, 000 
CUR. Hoe ettdbetwachoatdcocctavucscseos 919, 000 3, 358, 000 2, 865, 000 10, 792, 000 6, 987, 000 6, 009, 000 4, 997, 000 4, 581, 000 4, 284, 000 
Instruments and epparatus not electric. _}...-. | 733, 000 346, 000 1, 014, 600 i, 218, 000 462, 000 633, 000 833, 000 004, 000 
Aid dn ctinin ts deceswetibiane 552, 000 2, 648, 000 1, 060, 000 1, 670, 000 | 4, 140, 000 1, 603, 000 891, 000 | 1, 270, 000 976, 000 
Wood and manufactures of_..-.......-- aa | 2, 030, 000 672, 000 1, 863, 000 | 1, 731, 000 635, 000 | 884, 000 | 1, 201, 000 | 1, 151, 000 
Metals and manufactures of 292, 000 487, 000 920, 000 2, 918, 000 | 2, 205, 000 969, 000 | 1, 101, 000 1, 671, 000 o 225, 000 
Glade OG GINO a nos o ckiitnddtineseviud 260, 000 592, 542, 000 2, 344, 000 1, $12, 000 870, 000 1, 264, 000 | 1, 323, 000 | 1, 488, 000 
CRUD «banned net naimniegutaamadedhed 452, 000 1, 202, 000 817, 000 38, 240, 000 | 2, 005, 000 1, 587, 000 1, 417, 000 | 737, 000 692, 000 
EE ao cnccticnaenkcmnnnclaemternatinatnnelenimeraniecd 549, 000 | 429, 000 635, 000 | 649, 000 508, 000 450, 000 464, 000 
a det) . cent cod dah beldeacsae 60, 102, 000 99, 438, 000 98, 624, 000 | 298, 877, 000° 231, 677, 000 | 160, 395, 000 174, 999, 000 216, 022, 000 239, 466, 000 
Total, United States dollars........ 30, 051, 000 49, 719, 000 49,312,000 | 149,438,000 115, 838, 000 | 80, 197, 000 87,490,000 | 108,011,000 | 119,733, 000 
| L 
‘Not separately stated. ’ Including tires. ‘ Excluding tires. 
Philippine trade by countries—Imports 
[1 peso equals $0.50] 
| 
1905 | 1910 1915 | 1920 | 1921 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
a ht i te elena ail Pil, = 000 | P40, 137,000 | 52, 762,000 184, 580, 000 | | Pid, 260,000 | P95, 477, 000 | P10, 705, 000 | £120, 797, 000 
Cee eb ieee amides 181, 000 29, 000 193, 000 | 652, 000 350, 000 | 132, 000 302, 000 
Uaneee MOE Sai on db dln cbaddbncewesoceda 10, 212, 000 12, 932, 6900 6, 522,000 | 110,380, 000 8, 597, 000 6, 539, 000 8, 360, 000 11, 168, 000 
CAOPERUIE. 33. Eicesnttenas ccttdeind onvdtebonquints Grenstnitnd dy 2, 872, 000 4, 559, 000 454, 000 694, 000 1, 250, 000 | 1, 579, 000 2, 925, 000 4, 225, 000 
WO mttccdcnneis calles tihn craintinntitiliateaaadatmnetntinadl 1, 798, 000 | 2, 292, 000 1, 502, 000 3, 841, 000 2, 465, 000 | 1, 425, 000 1, 640, 000 2, 209, 000 
RUC ee Rete nn hae te cadinaneremaawetenin 384, 000 321, 000 302, 000 211, 000 156, 000 | 155, 000 270, 000 361, 000 
Oa ik 8 oo es | e sanhineiiaiadineanal 234, 0909 | 392, 000 295, 000 435, 000 406, 000 479, 000 550, 000 823, 000 
SOT orcad stb Sedhtinctntssdbstst bedudnndéed<<eibiecks 3, 943, 000 | 2, 994, 000 1, 838, 000 | 1, 476, 000 1, 311, 000 | 1, 012, 000 1, 107, 000 1, 308, 000 
Up hceumchseimansil sit cement ates aiaican Niia 1, 090, 000 | 1, 151, 000 1, 586, 000 1, 830, 000 1, $15, 000 | 1, 386, 000 2, 661, 000 3, 265, 000 
Belgium 532, 000 | 790, 000 13, 000 26, 000 103, 000 153, 000 | 406, 000 | 677, 000 
RGIS cstiabiccotea ccddcblithe didddddcévdudncdddavesti ocean | 633, 000 208, 000 16, 000 39,000 123, 000 | 302, 000 | 183, 000 
Denmark 12, 000 | 117, 000 127, 000 103, 000 87,000 46, 000 | 184, 600 | 98, 000 
eather atten titenleititins an tteimaiiamaliiaied 199, 000 | 278, 000 | 38, 000 23, 000 26, 000 38, 000 48, 000 232, 000 
Ce ah ae ne 1, 665, 000 5, 288, 000 7, 435, 000 32,178,000 | 21, 270,000 17, 206, 000 16, 109, 000 18, 088, 000 
OR hid sad. . Shit donc dbbdds bss Jibccddedabecbee 5, 722, 000 5, 153, 000 4, 662, 000 21, 487, 000 18, 904, 000 13, 085,000 | 13, 541, 000 13, 961, 000 
CINE, one. cclasttinbcndbmmnsdebihtnodelipadpabhsee 453, 000 1, 180, 000 405, 000 1, 074, 000 1, 233, 000 270, 000 854, 000 864, 000 
I 3, 818, 000 2, 113, 000 1, 512, 000 5, 740, 000 2, 585, 000 2, 613, 000 3, 642, 000 3, 183, 000 
BT CEs. naa k cccuncccceasete ncanaeeenn 174, 000 523, 000 1, 142, 000 4, 798, 000 5, 403, 000 4, 942, 000 5, $40, 000 6, 769, 000 
French East Indies 10, 694, 000 13, 346, 000 13, 766, 000 | 9, 356, 000 6, 319, 000 6, 059, 000 8, 219, 000 | 19, 962, 000 
a eel cieidematiediail 230, 000 595, 000 8, 630, 000 | 4, 120, 000 350, 000 251, 000 207, 000 
QI gan dink cimntana | 2, 774, 000 5, 007, 000 2, 819, 000 | 8, 079, 000 4, 462, 000 | 5, 596, 000 4, 795, 000 4, 875, 000 
A ee oe 2, 314, 000 | 191. 000 614, 000 | 3,832,000 | 206,000 | 1,513,000 | 2, 480,000} —_3, 650, 000 
Wael nisedn SactenrtnesttdtanesssttRiceedekk 60, 101, 000 99, 439, 000 | 98, 624, 000 | 298, 877, 000 231, 67, 000 160, 395, 000 | ~ 174,999,000. 216, 022, 000 











Note -—Data for 1925 by countries not yet available; total, £237,466, 000. 
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Philippine trade by countries, exporte 
(In thousand pesos—1 peso equals $0.50] 











1915 1920 1921 | 1922 1923 














1905 1910 1924 
' 

Dated Pintet tnt diéneccncedhiiicbitersesskbbiadieedl P29, 681, 000 | 134, 483,000 | P47, 306, 000 | 210, 433, 000 | P100, 714, 000 | P1238, 223, 000 | 170, Ons, 000 P 194. 628. 00 
CaneU..........:\.ckaniitdeSaescsthhcshiiehensscaiukMtedece 21, 000 103, 000 93, 000 1, 814, 000 584, 000 1, 970, 000 7’ 000 "ene Onn 
Cailted MingAbeRc125.<..<.oUdeckileh~~~obtitbdaladens 16, 415, 000 13, 944, 000 18, 454, 000 24, 280, 000 9, 295, 000 10, 250, 000 14, a 000 18, 858, 009 
RIG nccsisnnntcimteniienadiiieniinaneimabinneamial 677, 000 RED A cncnessemnnsel 2,094,000} 6,179,000} 6,355,000] 3, 707, 000 B 290. 000 
DOUG ascii Ripon chsinhitionitilnpdelltibadiinstidncieditnadslalit 4, 446,000} 15, 376,000 | 11, 108,000 | 1,987,000 | 5, 347,000 | 3,095,000} —_—& 550, 000 4.715 Gon 
Italy b6-wanédbnndingdilecesiiinbaaudnsnseGhingineedlinn 136, 000 1, 307, 000 2, 870, 000 453, 000 312, 000 829, 000 1, 599, 000 2 854. 000 
NMI. sais cucdinn o Gakatadoclsduaucwetoeabanaent 107, 000 586, 000 574, 000 6, 857, 000 10, 454, 000 5, 191, 000 4, 914, 000 3. 374. 000 
Spain 3, 324, 000 3, 971, 000 5, 18,000 | 11, 403, 000 8, 237, 000 6, 456, 000 9, 730, 000 B 910 000 
Switzerland- 3 142, 000 195, 000 61, 000 60, 000 124, 000 154, 000 "61, 000 
Belgium 67, 000 Se | RS ee 787, 000 616, 000 1, 034, 000 2, 183, 000 2 464. 000 
DOE WAT < ccnanscccwnnsuenhonspdnovenndhisonwsabentecsnns owbsdee nee enh teeehiennaamted ad 1, 000 }........ pawnse i, 000 96, 000 LIS, 000 
Denmark shall dbicetiacctateatcaes | 16, 000 MINTER 0th BE slecink td canned Eicunaisaumiadtines s 3, 000 3, 000 1 000 
SII c.scnccessednnenienaa-euamiaiw kinetin 789, 000 SEY Tctnicntis nuisance eanmeaceanean 327, 000 260, 000 272, 000 16, 000 
PR os scnimandanntiiiseviabeenbaliicinahaniiieasinl 1, 302, 000 535, 000 7, 560, 000 14, 886, 000 13, 825, 000 11, 759, 000 15, 390, 000 12, B44, 000 
TI oucctudisnianmnnshnadaaandbamesennan 1, 847, 000 1,481,000} 3,243,000 | 4, 428, 000 5,150,000 | 4,701,000 2, 396, 000 5, 989 000 
IE... in anicsnacucienedeadadbavetiveseeseuaatieae 5, 608, 000 2, 266, 000 6, 043, 000 18, 886, 000 8, 908, 000 5, 395, 000 4, 392, 000 4, OS. (0) 
I I I cca ee cea cia eamnneininiadl 1, 291, 000 2, 090, 000 2, 153, 000 3, 905, 000 2, 789, 000 1, 946, 000 1, 643, 000 1, 754, 000 
I I ne ee 64, 000 111, 000 120, 000 726, 000 410, 000 628, 000 510, 000 487, 000 
French East Indies.................. neh enanaeetenhandien 18, 000 23, 000 66, 000 871, 000 198, 000 133, 000 107, 000 65, 000 
i eee aca ea 31, 000 47, 000 104° 000 77, 000 115, 000 90, 000 101, 00) 
PIII... occ'vnicaceincamanetoeniengdoiute miseberrcearnced = 987, 000 991, 000 1, 118, 000 2, 121, 000 1, 374, 000 1, 510, 000 1, 451, 000 1, 301, 000 
SO italia at cin lk eae 107, 000 323, 000 588, 000 1, 151, 000 1, 375, 000 1, 189, 000 2, 061, 000 1, 978, 000 

FEU. c:siiiaehinininciceaatencn nico nintetahmeibeainteiaiiaaeteoniaied 66, 910, 000 | 81, 257,000 | 107,626,000 | 302,248,000 | 176, 231,000 | 191, 167,000 | 241, 506, 000 270, 389, 000 


—_—_— 


Note.— Data for 1925 not yet available. 


Principal commodities entering into trade of Philippine Islands and 
United States, 1924 


I, VALUE OF ARTICLES IMPORTED iNTO PHILIPPINES FROM UNITED STATES, 











1924 

ee ROE . cnc nte nda anneal iid. P6, 747, 000 
Autetnoblios GBA Partl...cecenecnneck queso <-ueigbiinn 4, 481, 000 
ee ee ee ee 2, 257, 000 
Crete . CONE. cet cme nip widiiiedamsesaasdieiaiapannmeinelitate, 20, 266, 000 
Ce. TRIN... cs cniictetasdiemnecinidleninsiininstinadeagiinemibammnsabielaigiidmmaiiaain 5, 361, 000 
Electrical machinery and apparatus.......-.---...--.-. 3, 902, 000 
aa aia ata ele 8, 807, 000 
Peek: 2nd Gah SPOS... ..ncccepecosetmeeieuncesenetne 8, 574, 000 
Rubber MOnUISIGIO. «2a canctiownsescmeenan mmintinegatind’ 2, 853, 000 
ifok and ateel GenbGtactwieSiikc cone cunndaoeoeemmin’ 18, 702, 000 
Leather manufactures___- ‘a 2, 264, 000 
Meat and dairy preducts_. * 5, «25, 000 
Illuminating oils... e 5, 425, 000 
Naphthas__.......... nents liicatill idiinnisenccts dill dideliadcmailiaa — 38, 638, 000 
Scan, MBOTAT OUNE. ., «+ dil nielecdn ooh Gb aetharcacebieand 4, 678, 000 
Pane? 204. MAREN o nc. cticnccccemnmnmnamnnene 4, 422, 000 
iit and manweactenes..« « Win dicncncnncitincdinduccuddabitad 1, 908, 000 
Pobacco--anéd: wenelacture’..n..csssiscaccssensasamsee 2, 637, 000 

Ota stdin ebb chen cnc Uaiin didn cent aalnnininctnlbdiadiadnde 120, 797, 000 
II, VALUB OF ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM PHILIPPINES TO UNITED STATES, 

1924 






Copra. sstikid ielitihdh to detisnipicibibaneaaatiaens se nientpeiaitiadiatis aes, P20, 996, 000 
COR GOR) . onncnedns.cagtenomuntesdlet ‘ 1, 831, 000 
Cordage oe . 1, 187, 000 
Desiccated and shredded coconut___- ‘ 8, 195, 000 
Biche c on nnimindnciiten aaaeaivanmeene 4 1, 194, 000 
Abacea (manila hemp) ébtsvoe natin omentiidead 30; 534, 000 
Espmmber and: GOR 6... ccc wncntitindsemmeiitiintiiad 2, 192, 000 
Geceemt Che cdtecisdden dst nbinhwnnseiienconibdtink 87, 256, 000 
SPRIIIID... «ns cnncsadilidiisalllidhcen tenes nicapalliseiledllsiadeniansindeiiiaa lie aaa diamiialiiiieal 74, 982! 000 
CIE ssn ncs arhihilindnbiones mints bindniamtediliiiialadaital &, 840, 000 
PON OTI OR dct. ccd denne ttl wnwunnlitiinbltiom ansible 9. 356. 000 


Total, peluding all etherd......icaecsnatiecedsebdasd 194, 628,000 
[Norgr.—The value of the Philippine peso is $0.50.J 
Leading exports and imports of Philippine Islands 













Exports: 

Abin (Manila BREED) «<5 onnaddccccccrecccontdbiocs 71, 042, 600 
I i aa lee 91, 028, 000 
Cesenws GE. .c.cocncccece 39, 640, 000 
CEG 5, wctinnn dS ates 31, 738, 000 
Copra cake........ 3, 397, 000 
Cigars and cigarettes 12, 251, 000 
Leaf tobacco. ............ “ 6, 131, 000 
DERE GLUE eiibdndo nn cediidbcambeboccentbintatedes 42, 527, 000 

BU .. . anriiniiincccontdbiidbenansctstiindiiices.: 297, 754, 000 

Imports: 

Iron and steel and manufactures. - _-...........-.-- 27, 921,000 
Cotton and manufactures, except cloth............- 14, 898, 000 
Cotton cloth. .... dddbclipccccsoevtiialiveine 40, 298, 000 
Meat and dairy produc DML ules otk annimnncptinatiaaike 10, 939, 000 
Automobiles, parts and tires...................-..- 9, 215, 000 
Wes BO cuss ceinecud coccbtindbilebdencsditbaliiatis 11, 224, 000 
Paper and manufac’ OOO) . ibid hanescah a 6, 813, 000 
Leather and manufactures. ............... 2, 953, 000 
CBDGE ....<ccéttbnnssaseccctatssentbebascsntibnbiinden 115, 203, 000 


(Nore: The value of the Philippine peso is $0.50.) 


Briefly summarizing the foregoing tables, it will be noted 
that in 1900, shortly following American occupation, the total 





import business of the Philippines was but $22,990,000, and the 
exports $24,864,000, or a total foreign commerce of $47,- 
954,000. "By 1925, under American administration, the value 
of imports had increased to $119,733,000 and the exports to 
$148,872,000, or a total foreign trade of $268,601,000. 

The share of the United States in the total foreign trade 
of the islands in 1900 was 11 per cent, valued at $5,114,000, 
By 1905 the value had increased to $20,430,000 and the per- 
centage to 32. In 1910 the trade of the United States with 
the islands totaled $37,310,500, or 41 per cent of the total; in 
1915, $50,034,000, or 48 per cent; in 1920, $197,506,000, or 66 
per cent; and in 1924, $157,712,000, or 65 per cent. The in- 
crease in the value of American participation in Philippine 
trade in 24 years has been nearly 3,000 per cent. 

From the year 1916 the United States has taken more than 
half of Philippine export products, the percentage rising in 
1924 to 72 per cent. Since 1915 more than half of Philippine 
imports have come from the United States. In 1924 American 
products accounted for 56 per cent of the total Philippine 
imports. The reciprocal free tariff between the United States 
and the Philippines has been an important factor in the devel- 
opment of trade between the two countries. 

Over 80 per cent of the purchases of the United States from 
the Philippines consists of the islands’ first four products, 
namely, sugar, abaca (hemp), coconut oil, and copra. Philip- 
pine exports of these commodities to the United States in 1924 
totaled $81,884,500. 

The Philippines are our largest market for cotton piece 
goods, and this commodity constitutes by far the most impor- 
tant import into the islands. Of the total importation of cotton 
piece goods in 1925, valued at $27,500,000, the United States 
supplied over $10,000,000 worth. 

About 80 per cent of the iron and steel products purchased 
annually by the Philippines comes from the United States, as 
well as 80 per cent of the islands’ imports of wheat and flour 
and about 70 per cent of the mineral oils imported. American 
automobiles, parts, and accessories monopolize the Philippine 
market. The imports for 1925 were valued at $3,397,000, as 
against a value of $2,265,000 in 1924, or a gain of 50 per cent. 
Other items shipped from the United States to the Philippines 
in 1924 to the value of over $1,000,000 each, in the order of 
their importance, were: Meat and dairy products, paper and 
manufactures, electrical appliances, fertilizers, canned fish, rub- 
ber manufactures, including tires, tobacco products, and chem- 
ical dyes and drugs. 

Fully 70 per cent of the total importation of the foregoing 
products is represented by American manufactures. 

The Philippines are now the third market of the United 
States in the Orient, being preceded only by Japan and China. 

As will have been seen, the United States now receives the 
bulk of many of its tropical products from the Philippines. 
The following list, giving the ratio of imports from the 
Philippines to total imports of each of the commodities named, 
indicates the importance this source of supply has already 
assumed : 


Per cent 
I SUE, I ssa itchiness eretselaoapanstenttiomn nae tagipcisaniellebeaplinicitiinate 80. 4 
i) ee GD 98081. o.nceneonsndddracnnendtnnetl 95. 3 
es, See Se Rena bemnanndneremennnivitinmgiuiianminenmninamciininn tii: ta % 
Cocenet Of) cance ncceccenceweneewnnncnernnconne=oe nominate, ae O 





1926 


Cigars ent GIGI. naptime shan denne eembniamedtnwn 
Cordage of flax, hemp, oF ramie.........--.....-.--~----.=---. | 
Hemp (abaca)-----~------------~---~-----------~-~---~---- — Os 
Buttons, pearl or shell__...----- Oe OE SHO OEE eee on 8&3. 9 

The increase in Philippine business under American = 
while very considerable as the figures show, has been but a | 
tithe of what was possible, and of what might have been ac- 
omplished had investments been encouraged rather than 
obstructed. With rare exceptions the increase recorded has 
not been due to large investments, but rather to the preserva- 
tion of public order by the United States, improved methods of 
cultivation under American direction, better highways built 
under American initiative, transportation and marketing facili- 
ties, and the stimulus of free trade with the United States. 
After the lapse of 26 years, the 68,000,000 acres of public lands 
ceded the United States by Spain remain practically un- 
touched, with all their tremendous potentialities in food and 
other essential products still hermetically sealed from world | 
uses and world needs. 

Upon taking over the Philippines in 1899 most Americans 
regarded them simply as a field for altruistic attempts to 
qualify the Filipinos for self-government, and in no sense a 
trade asset to be utilized and improved on behalf of the 
American and Philippine peoples. They failed to recognize the 
altogether backward economic condition of the islands, or to 
appreciate that only through a development of the natural 
resources of the archipelago, and a very material increase in 
jusular revenues and in the per capita wealth of the natives 
coula self-government ever become a working reality. In other 
words, our Government centered its efforts upon the education 
and cultural uplift of the Filipinos and completely ignored 
other and absolutely essential factors of the equation. 

This attitude was not unnatural. With abundant home re- 
sources and lacking at the time the spur which had driven 
other nations and other peoples to search the corners of the 
earth for food products and raw materials, Americans generally 
were largely without knowledge of world affairs or of any- 
thing transpiring outside our national boundaries. Prosperous 
and happy, we went our way believing we were the favored of 
earth and that the Lord would provide. 

That epoch, however, has passed forever. 
ducing classes, whether farmers or 





To-day our pro- 
manufacturers, realize | 
fully that the margin between profit and penury hinges upon 
an export market for surplus products, while our people gen- 
erally have awakened to the fact that unless we have a per- 
manent and controlled source of supply for essential food 
products and raw materials we are courting disaster. | 

In 1902, when the future needs of the American people were | 
an unconsidered item, and the possibilities of the Philippines | 
an unknown quantity, our Congress, in its organic law for the 
islands, limited the area of public lands which could be ac- 
quired therein by a corporation or other association of persons | 
to 2,500 acres. This limitation was thereafter embodied in the | 
corporation law of the islands, and, despite subsequent changes | 
both in the needs-and outlook of both the American and Philip- | 
pine people, still remains in full force and effect. The Philip- 
pine Legislature, authorized to modify such limitation, refuses 
to do so, and the Congress of the United States, also authorized | 
in the premises, has not given the matter serious consideration. | 

The consequences of this legislation were inevitable, and will | 
continue just so long as such legislation applies. Whatever 
the desires of capital, or however satisfied it may be with the 
opportunities offered by the Philippines in the growing of rub- | 
ber, sugar, hemp, coconuts, camphor, tobacco, coffee, sisal, and | 
Other staple tropical products, it can not and will not under- | 
take the large overhead incident to such distant ventures with 
this limit of 2,500 acres upon its holdings. From the very 
nature of things, these tropical agricultural enterprises—if 
the output is to be at all commensurate with the risks in- 
volyed—must be conducted with sufficient capital and with a 
skilled and high-salaried personnel. 

A patent illustration of the penalty the American people 
are paying for the short-sighted policy inaugurated in 1902 
is found in the present rubber situation. At intervals during 
the past 20 years American rubber interests have sought to | 
undertake development in the Philippines. Their every propo- 
sition was uniformly thwarted, however, by the existing land 
laws and the attitude of the responsible authorities. The 
extra annual bill of from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000 now 
paid by American consumers of rubber measures the cost of 
our failure to exercise the foresight of the British in Malaya 
and the Dutch in Sumatra to develop a source of supply 
under our own flag. What now applies to rubber, coffee, 
camphor, quinine, and sisal, all of which can be abundantly 
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grown in the Philippines, may well apply and doubtless will 
apply in due course to other tropical products for which we 
are now dependent upon foreign countries. 

The only excuse for adopting this restriction upen land 
holdings originally, and the only possible excuse for its con- 
tinuance, must be that it has ministered and will minister to 
the best interests of the Filipino people. Has it so resulted, 
or can it possibly do so? 

The natural and logical effect of our intensive efforts to 
educate the Filipinos and to improve their situation through 
extending to them the comforts, privileges, and advantages of 
forward-looking peoples has been to increase their needs and 
wants and raise their standards of living and to throw a stead- 


ily mounting burden upon the insular treasury to meet the 
consequent inevitable demands for schools, hospitals, better 
roads, better public utilities, and those other things which 


have now become necessaries of life. 

With the resources of the islands practically undeveloped, 
and the masses of the people poverty stricken, Government 
revenues have not kept pace with the steadily increasing. re- 
quirements. To-day the total annual budget of the islands—to 
serve the needs of 12,000,000 of people occupying 115,000 
square miles of territory—is but $35,000,000, or less than that 
of the city of San Francisco. The present per capita tax 
in the Philippines is less than $4—as against over $70 in the 
United States—and such tax can not be materially augmented 
under existing economic conditions. A million and a half 
Filipino children are without school facilities through lack of 
funds. There are a few scattered hospitals where there should 
be dozens, and Governor General Wood was recently compelled 
to ask the American public to contribute $1,000,000 to pro- 
vide relief measures for the thousands of lepers now segre- 
gated on the island of Culion. A dearth of funds exists in 
every department of the Government, retarding or rendering 
impossible plans and projects looking to the material and 
social betterment of the Philippines peoples. 

The issue presented is an economic one and should be treated 
and considered as such. Filipino politicians who oppose a 
development of the natural resources of the archipelago on 
the theory it will delay independence, are both selfish and 
shortsighted. To satisfy purely personal ends they would sac- 
rifice the welfare and greatest good of the Filipino masses, 
while shutting their eyes to the patent fact that their obstruc- 
tive tactics must postpone independence indefinitely. 

The same forces which have increased the needs and wants 
and raised the standards of living of the Filipinos have neces- 
sarily operated to render any government by Filipinos impos- 
sible until they have become economically independent. This 


| condition precedent can arise only through an intensive de- 


velopment of island resources amd a very material increase in 
insular revenues. 

A fact to be borne in mind is that the Filipinos can not 
possibly achieve this economic independence unaided. The 
great bulk of them are without capital and are lacking in 
initiative, industry, and worth-while business experience. They 
have little executive capacity or pioneer instinct, illustrated by 
the fact that some 60,000 resident Chinese now do more than 
80 per cent of the interior merchandising business of the 
islands. Recently, when Chinese stores in Manila were closed 
for two days because of attacks upon them by Filipinos, the 
native population suffered for want of the ordinary necessities 
of life. 


Theodore Roosevelt, in urging American preparedness during 


| the late war, and commenting upon the disposition of certain 


persons in high authority to indulge in “fine phrasing ” 
than action, said: 


rather 


This war is not to be won by rhetoric, but by stern men with 
weapons in their hands. 


Equally can it be said that in this day and time, when the 
need and struggle for export markets and sources of supply 
for essential products are becoming increasingly desperate 
among the-nations, it takes more than sentiment and oratory 
to support a government and provide for the well-being of its 
citizens. 

The mere suggestion that legislation be enacted which would 
enable American capital to engage in rubber production in the 
Philippines has served to start a hue and ery in certain 
quarters that “the money interests propose to exploit the 
Filipinos.” Coupled with this has appeared the suggestion 
that “ Filipino farmers” undertake this development, and thus 
supply America’s rubber needs without the intervention of 
large companies. A candid facing of the facts will show the 
absurdity of both contentions, 
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The rubber-growing territory of the Philippines is situated 
in Mindanao and adjacent islands, The total area of this 
island group is some 44,094 square miles, with an estimated 
population of 870,000, or less than 20 to the square mile. Of 
this area—largely inhabited by Mohammedan Moros—from 
90 to 9 per cent still remains property of the United States. 
Of the 63,000,000 acres of Crown lands ceded the United States 
by Spain (practically all of which still remains undeveloped), 
well over one-half is in this Moro country. 

A commission of rubber experts, appointed under the auspices 
of the United States Department of Commerce, after an ex- 
tended examination of this particular territory, reported that 
at least 1,500,000 acres, capable of producing 70,000 tons of 
rubber annually, were immediately available, and combined 
conditions of soil, climate, transportation, and so forth, equal 
or superior to rubber lamls in Sumatra and Malaya. Should 
this entire area of 1,500,000 acres (of public land) be utilized, 
with all it promises to the American people, it would con- 
stitute less than 14% per cent of the total public domain of 
the islands. Should this area be doubled or trebled, as it well 
might be, the percentage of the whole would still remain 
insignificant, 

Should the United States ever surrender its title and sover- 
eignty over the Philippines, the reversionary interest in the 
Moro territory would be in the Moro peoples and not in the 
Filipinos of the northern islands. The Moros: are a distinct 
people not only in religion but in physical type and mental 
outlook; they are favorable to the continuation of American 
sovereignty, and are willing and anxious to have their islands 
developed. It is inconceivable that the United States, in any 
grant of independence to the Christian Filipinos, would re- 
motely consider including therein these Mohammedan peoples 
who are their hereditary enemies. 

In the report rendered to the Secretary of War by Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Wood and ex-Gov. Gen. W. Cameron Forbes, October 
8, 1921, being their findings as a “special mission on investi- 
gation to the Philippine Islands,” it is said: 


The Moros are a unit against independence and are united for con- 
tinuance of American control and, in case of separation of the Philip- 
pines from the United States, desire their portion of the islands to be 
retained as American territory under American control. The pagans 
and non-Christians, constituting about 10 per cent of the population 
of the islands, are for continued American control. They want peace 


and security. These the Americans have given them. 


Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt, an associate editor of the New York 
Times, in a eable dispatch to that paper, January 24, 1926, re- 
ferring to an interview just had by him with Dato Piang, out- 
standing Moro leader in the Cotobato Valley, Mindanao, said: 

The old man wanted to know why American capital did not come to 
Mindanao, saying Americans could rest assured that as long as he 
lived he would do everything to help them develop the country. Inci- 
dentally his views on Fillpino politicians were freely expressed but 
could not be printed without exposing him to possible violent vengeance 
at their hands. Moro scorn for Filipinos is outmatched by the Fili- 
pinos’ fear of the Moros. 


We have the anomalous spectacle, therefore, of a small 
coterie of Filipinos in Manila blocking the utilization of public 
lands of the United States required for the needs of the Ameri- 
can people, and this in direct opposition to the express desires 
of the Moros, the rightful occupants, who are urging the de- 
velopment of such territory by American capital and under 
American authority. It is as bizarre a situation as imagina- 
tion can well conceive and could happen to no other people 
than Americans. 

There are two sufficient reasons why any production of 
rubber by Filipino farmers, working independently, will prove 
altogether negligible. It takes from 8 to 10 years to bring 
rubber trees into bearing, at an estimated cost of from $150 to 
$200 an acre. Filipinos have neither the capital nor the dis- 
position to meet these requirements. Moreover, even if so dis- 
posed, the hostility existing between them and the Moros would 
preclude any considerable number of Christian Filipinos under- 
taking farming operations in unsettled areas of Mindanao or 
other Moro islands. 

The only hope of Filipino participation in rubber growing in 
the islands—with its certainty of rich rewards to them—is in 
connection with plantations financed by Americans. As 
laborers on these plantations, and through financial support 
and protection furnished them by the latter, opportunity would 
be afforded to develop small holdings for their own account on 
adjacent lands with a ready market for their product. This 
has been and is the practice followed in Sumatra and Malaya, 
where the output of these native holdings now bring lucrative 
returns to the owners, 
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According to estimates of the Rubber Association of America 
the world production of rubber in 1930 will be but 641,000 tons, 
as against an estimated consumption of 703,000 tons. A very 
considerable shortage, with a corresponding rise in prices. 
seems inevitable. The United States, as the principal cop. 
sumer, will carry most of the burden. Present plantings wil) 
not relieve this situation—and possibly that of the years 
immediately succeeding—but they can, if systematically ex. 
tended, prevent a perpetuation of the disastrous conditions 
which have resulted through America’s failure to utilize the 
Philippines as a source of supply before its hand was forced. 

If facts and figures mean anything, therefore, it is plain that 
this tying up of the great potential wealth of the Philippines 
for over a quarter century, has worked not only serious detri- 
ment to the Filipino peoples, but has resulted, and will yet 
result, in incalculable losses to the American people. Hovw- 
ever laudable the motives which may have inspired such 
policy, to further continue it in the light of existing conditions 
and experience would be unutterable folly. 

As heretofore noted, the unanimous findings of the Inter- 


‘state and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House, and the 


universal testimony of men whose judgment is entitled to 
weight, indicate that the American people are becoming more 
and more dependent upon foreign and competitor nations for 
essential tropical food products and raw material, with un- 
controlled power in such countries to impose exorbitant if not 
prohibitive prices therefor. It is further found that the only 
certain method of warding off this growing menace to the 
economic security of the United States is to develop an inde 
pendent source of supply under our own flag and under our 
own control, To meet this requirement the American people 
own in the Philippines some 63,000,000 acres of unoccupied 
and undeveloped public domain of the United States, suitable 
in every way for the growing of practically every tropical 
product known to commerce, and capable, if properly utilized, 
of largely supplying American needs for an indefinite future. 

These 63,000,000 acres of public domain constitute 80 per cent 
of the total land area of the Philippines, and aside from being 
property of the American people there is little or no prospect of 
their utilization or development by Filipinos—certainly not 
within any such time as wouid furnish appreciable relief to our 
people and industries. 

Failure on the part of our Government to encourage and 
make possible a development of these great areas may, and 
likely will, result in increased expenditures and other losses 
to the United States and its citizens running into billions of 
dollars. The security and welfare of 112,000,000 Americans 
and 11,000,000 Filipinos require that these lands owned by them 
be utilized and made productive. The interests of the two 
peoples in this regard are not in conflict, inasmuch as a devel- 
opment of Philippine resources would profit the Filipinos even 
more than it would the American people. Governor General 
Wood when recently asked whether the interests of the United 
States in the Philippines should take preference over those of 
the Filipinos replied that such choice was, fortunately, unnec- 
essary, as any advantages which might accrue to the United 
States through utilizing the economic resources of the Philip- 
pines would accrue doubly to the Filipino peoples. 

As we have seen, less than 12 per cent of the land area of 
the Philippines is now under cultivation, and less than 20 per 
cent is privately owned. In making it possible to utilize por- 
tions of the remaining 80 per cent no fear need be felt that 
the rights and interests of the Filipinos would be sacrificed. 
The United States can be relied upon to do them justice in the 
future. 

To those who have imagined, or been led to believe, that 
some sort of imposition is being worked upon the Filipino 
peoples, a brief summary of the advantages which have ac- 
crued to them, and which they now enjoy under American 
sovereignty, may prove useful. These benefits include, among 
other things, our backing of their currency system, credit for 
bond issues, Chinese exclusion, protection of the United States 
Army and Navy, service and protection of American diplomatic 
and consular officers, free entry of island products to the 
United States, preservation of internal order, security from 
foreign aggression, and unrestricted access of Filipinos of all 
classes to the United States and its territories. All revenues 
collected in the islands are spent for the use and benefit of the 
Philippine people; not only this, but duties on Philippine im- 
ports entering the United States between 1902 and 1909—when 
75 per cent of regular tariff rates applied—amounting to 
$3,650,000, were covered back into the Philippine treasury. 
Subsequent to 1909 all internal revenue taxes collected in the 
United States on Philippine products, aggregating $7,737,129, 
have also been turned into the insular treasury as a gift of 
the American people. 
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No contribution whatsoever is made by Filipinos to the United 
states Treasury for services rendered them. During the late 
» the Philippine people, secure in the might and power of the 
tnited States, pursued their course unmolested and unafraid 
d reaped rich profits from the prevailing high prices of island 
products. They bear no portion, however, of the tremendous 
iden in debt and taxes imposed upon the American people 
ause of the part taken by the United States in that struggle. 
(he following schedule shows roughly the annual profits 
ruing to the Filipinos from American sovereignty, besides 


1926 


. right—enjoyed by no other Asiatics—of unhampered entry | 


into the United States: 


saving of duty through free entry of Philippine products 
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As against about 100 persons to the square mile in the Philip- 
pines, Japan has 426, Java 780, and the coastal Provinces of 
China 467. Within a radius of -3,500 miles of Manila lives 
half the population of the globe. 

As a consequence of the advantages and protection afforded 
by American sovereignty, the Philippine peoples have become 
unfitted for their former primitive existence, or to meet on 


| even terms the unrestricted competition of neighboring orientals 


nto the United States biad-tmoene capes $38, 000, 000 
| and allowances of Philippine Scouts, now a charge 
against the United States__--~-- 7 andi datsdunbitumdieneaals 2, 000, 000 
other costs of Army, Navy, and fortifications....__- _-. 10, 000, 000 | 
pinos in United States employ, pay and allowances____ 2, 000, 000 
rnings of Filipinos in United States and Hawaii, above 
what they could earn at home (26,000 at $100 each)___ 2, 600, 000 
proceeds of United States internal revenue_-_ a oe, 800, 000 
of exemptions from United States internal revenue__ 1, G00, 000 
of exemption of bonds from income tax_.--__.__--- 300, 000 
Value of implied guarantee of bonds_.....---_-_---- fog 2, TO0, 000 
MisceliGRetG Bs cio cincnedntinwdtiationectiededcabeumnaete 600, 000 


SII CUI cvcisinssctnasciceineetenct eiaeancaeine aalibidlscaindesaietiabin cenit alate tae 60, 000, 000 


The aggregate of these savings and advantages to the Fili- | 


pinos is greater by far than the total now collected in the 
Philippines through taxation. All such benefits would auto- 
matically terminate with American withdrawal, and with them 


would go the assured protection of a powerful Nation com- | 


mitted to the progress and well-being of the islands and their 
people. 

Theodore Roosevelt, with his hold on realities, stated shortly 
before his death: 


Che Mediterranean era died with the discovery of America; the 
\tlantic era is now at the height of its development. The Pacific 
era, destined to be the greatest of all, is just at the dawn. 





As long ago as 1852, the prophecy was made in the United | 


States Senate, by that far-seeing statesman, William H. 
Seward that— 
the theater of events in the great hereafter will be upon the broad 


expanse of the Pacitic Ocean. 


One of the most startling developments of the past 25 years 


has been the tremendous increment in American trade with 
the Far Fast, i. e., with Asia and Oceania. Amounting to 


about 5 per cent of the total foreign commerce of the United 
states 


in 1900, it is now approximately 21 per cent of the total, | State will be heavils 


with even greater promise for the future. Exports to the | 
Far East in 1925 amounted to $668,000,000, and imports to | 


£1,369,000,000, or a total of $2,037,000,000. 


For the first time | 


in the history of the United States imports from the Orient | 


and Oceania exceeded those from Europe. 

Coupled with the Panama Canal, our great Western ports, 
and the Hawaiian Islands and Guam, the Philippines furnish 
un incomparable vantage point from which the United States 
can play a leading role in the stirring drama now staging in 
the far Pacific. The countries and peoples of Asia are in a 
state of ferment, and whether we will it or not the Philippines 
have ceased to be a purely local question, to be resolved in 
terms of granting or withholding independence. The problem 
of their disposition is now tied up with the whole Far Eastern 
situation, and involves international relations and conse- 
quences which can not be ignored. Unwise or hasty action 
might well loosen forees and create reactions which would 
menace not Only the peace of the Orient but of the world. 

In case the American people, therefore, inspired by a mis- 


taken altruism, should renounce their property and rights 
in the Philippines and sacrifice the economic opportunities 
there offered, together with all the islands promise as a 
strategic outpost for oriental trade expansion, would such 
action profit the Filipinos or would we be simply playing into 
the hands of competitor nations and further riveting our 
dependence upon them? 

Sparsely inhabited themselves, the Philippines lie within 


the shadow of the most thickly populated countries of the 
world. 
of which is cultivable, the Philippines have a population of 
less than 12,000,000. 

The Japanese Empire, excluding Korea and Formosa, with 
area of but 140,778 square miles, less than 17 per cent of 
which is cultivable, has a population of 60,000,000, which at 
the present rate of increase, will approximate 100,000,000 in 30 
years. Java, with area of 48,503 square miles, has a popula- 
tion of 38,000,000. Six of the coastal Provinces of China, with 
area of 363,220 square miles, being those most nearly adjacent 
to the Philippines, have an estimated population of 170,000,000, 


With an area of 115,000 square miles, the great bulk | 


with lower standards of living and 
stamina, industry, and business ability. 


who surpass them in 
An independent Phil- 


ippines could not exclude Chinese and Japanese, citizens of 
“fellow Asiatic nations,” whose multiplied, land-hungry mil- 
lions would early flood the islands and avail of their great 
potential resources in food and other products. If left to 


their own resources and devices the easy-going Filipino-Malays 
would be utterly helpless to withstand the forces, economic and 


political, which would inevitably break upon them They 
would very shortly go to the wall, with every likelihood of 
losing their very identity as a people. 

Nothing can be gained by blinking the facts. For the 


United States to abandon the Filipinos to this untoward fate 
after creating in them a taste and a desire for the comforts, 
the privileges, and the opportunities of a forward-looking 
people would have been to make American occupation of the 
Philippines a curse rather than a blessing, and to render futile 
any sacrifices of our interests predicated upon the alleged wel- 
fare and happiness of their inhabitants. 
NEW IMMIGRATION QUOTA 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a reprint from the New York Evening 
World of May 6, 1926, an article on the new immigration 


quotas and remarks thereon. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
article from the Evening New York World on the subject of 
immigration. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
I insert the following: 


{Reprint from New York Evening World of May 6, 1926] 
NEW IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 
Under the operation of the immigration law more than half the 
immigrants eligible to admission next year will come from Great 


Britain and Ulster, giving nationals of those countries an increase over 


the present law of almost 150 per cent. The quota from the Irish Free 
reduced. 


The alleged purpose of the new law is “to preserve the old colonial 


stock,” most of which came from Great Britain and Northern or 
Protestant Ireland, and to accomplish this end, basing immicrant 
quotas upon “ national origin,” the framers of the law have gone to 


the censuses of 1890 and 1810. 

Even so, the table prepared by John B. Trevor, an expert on popula- 
bill. 
604g 
Russia 
This can hardly contrib 


tion, contains surprises that may astonish even the framers of th 
Thus Italy will have an a 
per cent. will have a reduction of 60 per cent, and 
will have an increase of almost 100 per cent 


increase. Sweden decrease of almost 


Germany 


ute much to the happiness of Mr. JOHNSON, the chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration. 

The law is deliberately intended for discrimination, and, despite 
the extraordinary recourse to the censuses of 1890 and 1910, it does 
not appear, according to Mr. Trevor’s table, to have worked out as 
hoped. The Scandinavian countries, Germany, France, Belgium, the 
Irish Free State, and Switzerland are reduced, and Great Britain, 
Ulster, Austria, Russia, and Italy are increased. 


The one thing the framers of the law have apparently achieved is 
to give Great Britain and Ulster more than balf the immigrants to be 
admitted. 


IS SCANDINAVIAN IMMIGRATION TO BE STOPPED? 


The settlement of this question to a certain extent rests with the 
American voters. 

Under the immigration law now in effect the total annual quota for 
all countries will be reduced from 164,667 to 150,000, beginning July 
1, 1927. However, it is not this comparatively insignificant reduction 


of the quota, but rather the impending distribution of same between 


the various nations, which has caused such a sensation, not to say 
consternation, in Scandinavian circles in America. 
When the first quota law went into effect after the close of the 


World War, Sweden was allowed 20,042 immigrants per year, Norway, 
2,202, and Denmark, 5,619. Under the present immigration law, 9,561 
Swedish, 6,453 Norwegian, and 2,789 Danish immigrants are entitled to 
admission during the fiscal year, based on 2 per cent of the number of 
Scandinavians who in 1890 resided in the United States. There is 
absolutely no protest against quota against dis 


this annual 
tribution on the basis of 2 per cent of the United States census of 


or its 
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1890, But under section 11 of the immigration law the distribution 
of the annual quota of 150,000 immigrants, beginning July 1, 1927, 
will be made on the basis of so-called national origin—a very uncertain 
and, therefore, arbitrary method, which, according to statistics, will 
reduce Sweden's quota to 3,072, Norway's to 2,053, and Denmark's to 
045 per annum, 

An analysis of this new quota distribution will show that the present 
quota of the Seandinavian countries will be reduced by about 65 per 
cent, or about two-thirds, while England's quota simultaneously will be 
increased 150 per cent and Russia's nearly doubled. 








The following comparison between the present quota distribution, 
based on the census of 1890, and the new one, based on “ national 
origin” and to become effective July 1, 1927, if this clause is not 
annulled by Congress, is illustrative : 

| | Estimated | 
Present quota quota from July 
| (1926) based on! 1, 1927, based | Gain 
| census of 1890 on national 
| | origin 
— — — — —_——| ae -— - é —E 
NATIONS GAINING | 
| 
Great Britain and North of Irciand.. 34, 007 | 85, 135 | 51, 128 
Austria and Hungary 1, 258 | 3, 692 | 2, 434 | 
Sk LB) Be ee 3, 845 | 5, 716 | 1, 871 
Russia - ind niihdialemetentawadeandeie 2, 248 4, 002 | 1,754 | 
ID ON cicwnciok dmarwcce nomi 57, 187 
NATIONS LOSING 
aa a i i a ae ae 9, 561 | 3, O72 | 14, 489 
Norway Pa Sr 2 ee ee rs ae ae 6, 453 2,053 | 14, 400 
OS ES ae 2, 789 945 11,844 
I ea ninteeeanis 51, 227 | 20,028 | 131,119 
Irish Free State... ............2..... 28, 567 | 8, 330 1 20, 237 
Total loss_. ined dace +eontensesvncluconmtnendeccatd 64, 089 

1 Loss. 

These figures show that Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, and 
the Irish Free State will lose annually two-thirds of their prescnt 


quotas in favor of England, Hungary, Austria, Russia, ‘and Italy. 

This is a direct appeal to the voters of Scandinavian descent to urge 
thelr Senators and Congressmen to vote for the retention of the 
present quota distribution. A written or personal request to our 
representatives in Congress now during their vacation time and before 
the elections this year may help bring about the desired result. 

The Scandinavian voters alsc have a strong ally in the head of 
the United States Immigration Department. The United States Com- 
missioner of Immigration recommends strongly in his annual report, 
of June, 1925, that the present quota distribution be continued and 
the new one reseinded, and he closes his recommendation with the 
following “The Immigration Department is of the opinion 
that the proposed change will lead to great confusion and result in 
complexities, and accordingly it is recommended that the pertinent 
portions of section 11, providing for this revision of the quotas as 
they now stand, be rescinded.” 

If the commissioner general's recommendation is not supported by 
the voters themselves, through their representatives in Congress, and 
if that portion of section 11 pertaining to the distribution of the 
quotas on the basis of national origin is not rescinded, then the 
immigration from the Scandinavian countries will dwindle from a 
total of 18,808 to 6,070 per year, or from 1,567 to 506 per month. 
Five hundred and six immigrants from Scandinavia per month, dis- 
tributed over the 48 States, is such an insignificant number that 
Congress might just as well have forbidden all immigration from the 
Scandinavian countries. The result will be that American citizens 
of Scandinavian extraction will not be able to get relatives or friends 
over to this country except after years of waiting, and all our various 
institutions —socleties, churches, schools; homes for the aged and for 
childven—-all that Scandinavian-Americans from the earliest times to 
this day have built up at great sacrifice, will crumble and slowly but 
surely die, 

Citizens of Scandinavian birth should endeavor to have this new 
quota distribution annulled, unless they believe that the Scandinavian 
Settlers, who together with the German pioneers in the western 
country have placed star after star in the American flag, are less 
useful and less desirable as prospective citizens than the Russians, 
Italians, and English, and find it just and proper that the lawmakers 
have made these latter nations a gift of about 60,000 immigration 
permits taken from the Scandinavian countries and Germany. 

They, therefore, who do not wish to have their Scandinavian rela- 
tives and friends practically debarred from entering the United States, 
beginning July 1, 1927, should appeal to their Senators and Congress- 
men to actively support the recommendation of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration that the present quota distribution, based 


words: 


on the census of 1890, be retained, and that the new quota distribu- 
tion, based on “ national origin,” be annulled. 








—————— 


| is absolutely essential. 
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MARYLAND AND THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT—THE NEW APPRAISERS’ 
STORES BUILDING IN BALTIMORE, $1,150,000—-A NEW POST OFFICy 
FOR BALTIMORE, $4,237,000 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I 

consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 

gentleman from Maryland? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the public building 

act has provided a proper method for the orderly building o1 
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ask unanimous 


necessary Federal public buildings throughout the United 
States. The public building act has reversed the old “ pork 


barrel” type of legislation, in which an unnecessarily fine post 
office was built in a town for which it was too big and by which 
an unnecessarily small customhouse was furnished in a city 
which needed enormously greater facilities. Under the new 
public building act the Treasury Department and the Post Office 
Department will provide public buildings in the same way that 
the Civil Service Commission provides for the personnel of the 
Government service, on a strictly nonpolitical basis. 

There are two buildings in which Baltimore city is particu- 
larly interested. One is a very necessary hew appraisers’ stores 
in connection with the customs service in Baltimore. The im. 
ports through Baltimore have increased so enormously that this 
We also need a new post-office building 
in Baltimore, to meet the extremely great need of our Posta! 
Service. 

In the Sixty-eighth Congress I introduced a bill to provide 
an appraisers’ stores building in Baltimore to cost not more 
than $1,150,000. The Treasury Department recommended this 
building, but, because of the proposal to have a public building 
act, it was not acted on by that Congress. On the first day of 
this Congress I reintroduced this bill, which is as follows: 


A bill providing for the purchase of land for and the improvement of 
the appraisers’ stores building in Baltimore, Md. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed, in his discretion, to acquire by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise, such additional land adjoining on 
the east the present site of the appraisers’ stores at Baltimore, Md., 
as he may deem necessary, and to cause the building thereon to be 
wholly or partially demolished and rebuilt, enlarged, and improved 
for the better accommodation of the appraiser, and of other Govern 
ment offices in said city, at a total cost not to exceed $1,150,000, includ- 
ing such new mechanical equipment as may be necessary in the 
appraisers’ stores building; also all necessary changes in, extension of, 
or additions and repairs to the present mechanical equipment in the 
customhouse building, which may be incident to the enlarging, remodel- 
ing, extension, and repairs of the appraisers’ stores, with which it is 
connected. The annual appropriations for the general maintenance of 
public buildings under the control of the Treasury Department shall 
be construed to be available for all other repairs to, or equipment of, 
such buildings, grounds, approaches, and mechanical equipment of 
such buildings. The provisions of law requiring 40 feet open space 
for fire protection shall not be applicable to such building as extended ; 
or, in lieu of the foregoing, that the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, further authorized and empowered in his discretion, to 
acquire by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise a suitable site and 
erect thereon a _ buiiding, including fireproof vaults, elevators, me- 
chanical equipment, and approaches, complete, for the use and accomi- 
modation of the appraisers’ stores and other Government offices in said 
city at a limit of cost of $1,150,000. 


In reference to the above building, after the passage of the 
public buildings act, I took up the matter with the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of such matters. I have 
to-day received from him the following encouraging response : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICH OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 23, 1926. 

My Dear ConoressMAN: I have your letter of June 22, 1926, and 
two copies of H. R. 26, both in reference to the appraisers’ stores build- 
ing in Baltimore, Md., and in response to your request that the project 
be included in the next recommendation for appropriations under the 
public buildings act, permit me to advise you that the Treasury will 
give full consideration to the facts set forth by you in this connection. 

On referring to the department’s file on the appraisers’ stores build- 
ing, I find that the Office of the Supervising Architect is fully cogni- 
zant of the need there for additional space and that the situation, from 
descriptions contained in several reports on file, warrant the inclusion 
of the appraisers’ stores building in the general survey which will be 
initiated as soon as funds become available. 

It is expected that a comprehensive survey of public-building condl- 
tions will provide the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General with adequate data upon which to base their conclusions as to 
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she communities to be included, and a classification will be established 
d on such elements as will determine the respective merits and 
ds of the communities surveyed. 
i appreciate your interest in this matter and hope that a general 
vey of the needs in the State of Maryland will show the appraisers’ 
res project to be an outstanding case and deserving of early action. 
Sincerely yours, 
c. 8. Dewey, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


In reference to a new post-office building in Baltimore, I in- 
troduced a bill for this purpose in the Sixty-seventh, Sixty- 
eighth, and again in the Sixty-ninth Congress. The one intro- 
duced in this Congress is as follows: 


4 bill to provide for the erection of a new post-office building 
Baltimore, Md., and for other related purposes 


at 


Re it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acqulre a site for a new post- 
building at Baltimore, Md., and to erect thereon a suitable and 
mmodious building for postal purposes. 
Sec. 2, The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to enter 
for the construction and furnishing of said building, 
and there is hereby appropriated, out of moneys not otherwise appro- 


oF 


priated, a sum not to exceed $4,237,000. 


I took up the matter of the Baltimore post office with the 
Post Office Department, and I have every confidence that the 
needs of Baltimore im this respect will be taken care of in the 
near future under the general post-office building program to 
be approved under the public building act. 


into contracts 


REVIEW OF CONGRESSIONAL SERVICE, SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, we have reached another 
milestone in the legislative history of the Nation. Congress 
will adjourn on July 3, 1926. Much important legislation bas 
been considered and enacted. I greatly appreciate both the 
privilege and responsibility of representing the people of one 
of the splendid districts of Oklahoma. I desire to briefly re- 
view some of my efforts in their behalf and submit the same 
to their judgment and, as I hope, for their approval. To 
properly represent my district, attention must of necessity be 
given to the consideration of much local legislation and many 
departmental matters not required of Members of Congress 
from many of the other States. We have 33 Indian tribes in 
Oklahoma, and about one-third of the Indians of the United 
States live within our State. 

I have given special consideration to the matters peculiarly 
affecting Oklahoma, and through speeches and correspondence 
and the press I am sure that the people of my district are 
familiar with the efforts I have made in their behalf and the 
attention I have given to correspondence, to departmental 
work, to local legislation, as well as the larger questions af- 
fecting the people of the Nation as a whole. 

Our State is new, rich in natural resources, with its citizen- 
ship drawn from every State in the Union. I have done every- 
thing possible during the present session to encourage and fur- 
ther its development. 


TAX REDUCTION LEGISLATION 


One of the first. subjects to engage the attention of Congress 
was tax reduction legislation. 

The revenues collected and the payment of some of the inter- 
est and part of the principal due on our foreign debts were in 
excess of our expenditures and justified the reduction of the 
taxes. The money absolutely necessary to maintain the Goy- 
ernment with rigid economy should be collected from the people, 
taking into consideration their wealth and their ability to pay. 
With this in view, I favor a graduated income tax, in the first 
place granting liberal exemptions to the man of small wealth 
and beginning with a lower tax upon the man of moderate in- 
come and exacting a larger per cent upon the larger incomes. 

I voted for the tax-reduction bill and I made a speech for it 
during its consideration in the House, outlining my views on 
the principles of taxation. I voted to increase the exemp- 
tions in the income tax of from $1,000 to $1,500 on single per- 
sons and from $2,500 to $3.500 on the heads of families, and to 
repeal most of the excise or so-called nuisance and stamp taxes. 
I supported an amendment to graduate the tax on incomes in 
excess of $100,000. If the theory of a graduate income tax is 
sound, there can be no good reason why incomes in excess of 
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$100,000 should not contrfbute a larger share of their profits to 
the support of the Government. 
ECONOMY IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 

One of the most important subjects before the people of the 
country to-day is the most rigid economy in all public expendi- 
tures, local, State, and Federal. A large part of the taxes, 
of course, are local. Comparatively few people pay any direct 
Federal taxes. Everyone, of course, pays a tariff tax. 

The best way to reduce taxes is to reduce expenditures, I 
have consistently voted against all unnecessary tax burdens 
upon the people. I have favored appropriations for productive 
purposes that yield returns, such as agriculture, rural mail 
service, roads, and for like purposes, which I regard as invest- 
ments; whereas I regard the excessive appropriations for the 
Army and Navy and for like purposes as nonproductive, and 
they should be closely serutinized and reduced to the minimum, 

The total expenditures of the Government during the first 
15 months of Washington's administration amounted to $4,269,- 
027. The appropriations for the coming fiscal year will aggre- 
gate $4,408,808,182.94. In other words, we spend a thousand 
times as much for the expenses of the Federal Government now 
as during Washington's administration. 

The appropriations for the coming fiscal year for agriculture 
is $45,424,573, not including, of course, the }$82,500,000 appro- 
priated as Federal aid to roads, which wiil aggregate $127,- 
924,573. 

An additional authorization was passed which will add to 
the cost of the airplane service. The other appropriations for 
the coming fiscal year are as follows: 


For the Intetiog Department.....................+-- $226, 332, 918. 00 
Treasury and Post Office Departments ______ .-. 868, 281, 501. 63 
I | RD i 819, 650, O75. vo 
Agricultural Department_......-.. ietppaiadadibaen - 127, 924, 573. 00 
First deficiency, 1926 eis pattenatapasanenite a ws . 426, 298, 681.19 
RI: eT IE ao cinhaiiccteasich tecnicigceselap Mhantaleichssetint dgltiteh iaiecehdanceicin 342, 609, 611. 16 
independent GN aatite db ntiimndepiiinns dticitimiietinen Glas Ge, aeeree 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments__~ 79, 963, 851. 90 
District of Columbla.._.-. --- Satceint. scalars 33, 918, 571. 00 
Legislative establishment ineostannes adel 16, 437, 327. 20 
Second deficiency appropriation bill for 1926-..-_--. 50, S22, 696. 22 
Pension deficiency appropriation bill_.....-.....-- 10, 730, 000, 0U 


To this amount should be added $1,393,000,000, estimated per- 
manent and indefinite appropriations for interest on the publie 
debt, sinking fund, and other miscellaneous, permanent, and 
fixed purposes. In addition to these direct appropriations other 
expenditures have been authorized in large sums, aggregating 
about one-half million dollars, for which Congress is obligated 
to make future appropriations. 

I opposed and voted against the appropriation of $11,500,000 
to take over the Cape Cod Canal project, which is only the 
beginning of the expenditure which is estimated to cost the 
Government $75,000,000, and other objectionable projects. 


FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENTS 


During the war we authorized loans to foreign governments 
in large sums. We pledged the people that these amounts 
should be collected in full. I voted against all settlements with 
foreign governments which canceled or remitted any part of 
them, principal or interest. I made an extended speech against 
the Italian debt settlement, which calculated on a 4% per cent 
interest basis, canceled $3,413,874,500. I also made a speech 
against and vigorously protested the French debt settlement 
which based on a 4% per cent interest basis, the amount of 
interest we pay on Liberty bonds, we lost or canceled or 
remitted $4,527,225,895.83. 

On the settlements with the 13 foreign governments, cal- 
culated on a 4% per cent interest basis, we lost $10,705,618,- 
006.90, and as compared with the British settlement (3-344 
per cent interest) we lost $5,675,494,006.10. 

The following table shows: (1) countries which have funded 
debts, (2) date of agreement, (3) amount of funded principal, 
(4) interest to be received, (5) total to be reeeived including 
both principal and interest, (6) total that would be received if 
settlement had been on British basis (3-314 per cent basis), 
(7) total that would be received calculated on a 4% per cent 
interest basis, (8) total canceled on 4% per cent interest basis, 
and (9) the bottom line shows (a) the aggregate amount we 
are to receive from all 13 countries with which settlements have 
been made, principal and interest, being the sum of $22,143,- 
539,993.10, (b) the amount we should have received based on 
the British settlement (3-3% per cent interest basis, being 
$27,819,134,000, (c) and on a 4% per cent interest basis, the 
amount of interest which our Government pays on its Liberty 
bonds sold to the people, the proceeds of which were loaned to 
the foreign governments, we should have received $32,849,- 
158,000, (d) and that we therefore lose on a 4% per cent 
interest basis the sum of $10,705,618,006.90: 
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Date of 
agreement 


Funded 
principal 


Countries 

















Relgium . 18, 1925 
Czechoslovakia . 13,1925 115, 000, 000. 00 
Esthonia...........-. t. 28,1925 | 13, 830, 000. 00 
Finland. | May 1, 1923 | 9, 000, 000. 00 
OO OL IE EE | Apr. 29,1926 | 4,025, 000, 000. 00 | 
Great Britain 0 ae leaked June 19, 1923 | 4, 600, 000, 000. 00 
Hungary ee Apr. 25, 1924 1, 989, 000. 00 
italy neccccocccecccocceccdcccove! NOV. 84,1085: | 2,063,000, 08.0 
i ae | Sept, 24, 1925 5, 775, 000. 00 
se | Sept. 22, 1924 6, 030, 000. 00 
AN SS OS ee ee | Nov. 14,1924 178, 590, 000. 00 
DOU 5 i) nin tincinadediak bebitedenall aaaaaen | Dec. 4, 1924 44, 590, 000. 00 
ee ee , May 3, 1926 62, 850, 000. 00 
| ck 
ibe on) ee ee ee 
sisi schthalltienitnisaaeldhacedcinddat edie 
1 Settlement made on British basis. 


AGRICULTURD: EFFORTS AT FARM LEGISLATION 

The farmers of the country, and particularly those in the 
West and Southwest, are in a depressed condition, and should 
be favored with sympathetic and helpful legislation. They have 
lost $13,000,000,000 in the past five years in exchange values 
of farm products and $17,000,000,000 in shrinkage of farm 
values. The purchasing power of their dollar in exchange 
value has declined to 60.3 cents. Cotton is below cost ef pro- 
duction. They pay excessive freight rates, and, being a con- 
suming class, puy excessive tolls to the eastern manufacturers, 
Almost half of the entire population in the United States is 
dependent upon the farmer, and the remainder are directly 
interested in the prosperity of the farmer, because the pro- 
ceeds from his products go into the channels of trade and 
affect the business upon which the. prosperity of so many de- 
pend, and finally all are dependent upon them for their food 
supply. 

I was born and reared upon a farm. I own much farm land, 
and it is the principal industry of my constituents. While not 
a member of the Committee on Agriculture, I kept in touch 
with the bills pending before that committee and joined in 
every effort to secure beneficial legislation for the farmers at 
the present session. I made an extended speech in which I 
invited attention to the farmers’ problems and urged the enact- 
ment of farm remedial legislation. I called attention to the 
fact that farmers need financial assistance. They need lower 
freight rates. They need a reduction of the tariff so that they 
will not be compelled to pay such high prices for everything 
they buy. They need assistance, particularly in the control and 
marketing of their surplus products, so that they will not be 
dumped upon a depressed market and thereby greatly reduce 
the local price. They need additional appropriations for Fed- 
eral warehouses, and their cooperative associations should be 
sympathetically encouraged. 

I favor the utilization of the plant at Muscle Shoals. Our 
Government during and since the war has spent large sums 
of money on it and it should be used in such a way as to 
compel the manufacture of the maximum quantity of fer- 
tilizer distributed to the fatmers at a low cost to aid increased 
production. 

During the consideration of the agricultural appropriation bill 
I supported increased authorizations for farm bulletins to 
supply information to farmers and for increased expenditures 
in combating all diseases of both plant and animal life. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

The Arkansas River traverses the eastern part of Oklahoma 
and its tributaries—the Illinois, Grand, Verdigris, Seminole, 
Canadian, Deep Fork, and others—drain practically every county 
in Oklahoma. We are deeply interested in the prevention of dis- 
astrous floods overflowing and rendering valueless great areas 
of land and at the same time destroying property aggregating 
in value exceedingly large sums. 

We are making an effort to cooperate with the surrounding 
States and the Federal Government with the view of prevent- 
ing these floods and protecting the property by impounding these 
waters at strategic points to be released for water power, 
irrigation, and navigation purposes. I have actively cooperated 
with those from the Western States and finally succeeded in 
securing an amendment to the rivers and harbors bill inserting 
the Arkansas River and its tributaries under a section author- 
izing a preliminary survey. This is only the first step toward 
the accomplishment of the larger purpose. 

RURAL CREDITS 


Upon my return to Congress during the present session I 
introduced a bill (H, R. 3860) as an amendment to section 15 
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Total that 





would be Total that Total canceled 
onnel would be 
ecei ved on received on on @ 44 per 
British basis 4% per cent cent interest 
3-3 per cent interest basis basis 
nterest basis) 
‘i , $1, 041, 597, 000 $1, 191, 052, 000 $463, 221, 500. 0 
b 252, 890, 000 327, 854, 000 15, 042, 566. 12 
q > L > , 133, 331, 000 39, 428, 000 6, 096, 860, 00 
12, 605, 055. 00 21, 695, 055. 00 121, 605, 000 25, 658, 000 3, 962, 945. 00 
822, 674, 104. 17 ‘ 9, 708, 825, 000 | 11, 474, 900, 000 4, 627, 225, 895. 43 
» 11), 105, 965,000 | 13, 114,172,000 | 2, 008, 207, 000. 09 
1 4, 693, 000 5, 538, 000 834, 760.00 
4, 923, 820,000 | 5, 821,552,000 | 3, 413, 874, 500, 00 
1 13, 959, 000 16, 444, 000 2, 505, 365. 00 
1 14, 532, 000 17, 191, 000 2, 659, 060. 00 
1435, 688, 000 409, 058, 000 73, 360, 450. 00 
107, 488, 000 127, 122, 000 4, 615, 739. ¥ 
154, 651, 000 | 179, 179,000 84, 001, 365. 











27, 819, 134, 000 | 32, 849, 158, 000 | 10, 705, 618, 006, 99 


of the act of Congress of 1916, authorizing the appointment 
of local agents to represent farm land banks in initiating and 
supervising loans to farmers in those localities where local 
associations have not been organized; or if organized, are not 
functioning properly. 

I regard this as a very important amendment. It was 
approved by the members of the Farm Loan Board in a written 
report and in a hearng before a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. It has been recommended by the 
presidents of all of the 12 farm land banks. It was strongly 
indorsed and favorable action urged. 

Its enactment would greatly expedite action upon applica- 
tions for loans, popularize the law, and enable loans to be made 
directly thrpugh agents having about the same power as the 
secretary-treasurer of a local loan association and about the 
same authority that an agent for a mortgage company has and 
will permit farmers to borrow money at from 5 to 6 per cent 
interest, payable upon the amortization plan, by adding 1 
per cent interest applied to the reduction of the principal, which 
pays the principal in 36 years. This would enable the farmers 
to liquidate their present indebtedness and greatly assist tenant 
farmers in acquiring homes. Already under the 1916 law 
$1,228,869,639 has been loaned to farmers of the country. 

I appeared before the subcommittee twice during the present 
session in support of this amendment. I made an extended 
speech on the floor of the House, emphasizing the importance 
of it. I was a member of the Banking and Currency Committee 
in 1916 and assisted in the preparation and the passage of the 
rural credits bill, approved July 17, 1916. This is a great 
piece of constructive legislation. I made an effort then to 
have this amendment adopted. In my judgment, with the adop- 
tion of this amendment the law would be made more workable 
and enable many more farmers to take advantage of its pro- 
visions. 

ROAD LEGISLATION 

Oklahoma was admitted to statehood on November 16, 1907. 
The eastern half was composed of lands formerly occupied by 
the Five Civilized Tribes. They had only recently been sur- 
veyed and allotted. Much of the lands were, and still are, 
nontaxable. The roads in this new country had not then been 
improved. 

I took an active part in the enactment of the act of July 11, 
1916, which was our first road legislation, and made a speech 
favoring it in the House. I have supported all subsequent 
appropriations for Federal aid to roads. 

I introduced H. R. 4971, which provided that the “ nontaxable 
Indian lands, individual and tribal,” should be placed in the 
same class with the nontaxable unappropriated lands in the 
Western States. This bill finally became section 4 of the act 
of February 12, 1925, which is as follows: 


Sec. 4. That section 11 of the Federal highway act approved Novem- 
ber 9, 1921, as amended and approved by the acts of June 19, 1922, and 
June 30, 1923, is further amended by inserting after each place where 
the words “ unappropriated public lands" occur, the words “and nopn- 
taxable Indian lands, individual and tribal.” 


It is very important to Oklahoma because of the large amount 
of nontaxable Indian lands and it authorizes the Government 
to pay a larger proportionate share of the cost of road 
construction. 

I supported the bill, H. R. 9504, during the present session 
authorizing Federal aid for roads and for the coming two years, 
made a speech in favor of it, in which I included information 
showing the splendid progress Oklahoma was making in road 
building, the amount of money expended, and from what source 
derived. 
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RURAL MAIL 


rhere is no service more important to the farmers than that 
rural mail, This service was started in an experimental way 
i896. It has been extended to the remote parts of every 
iuty in the Nation. There are 45,397 rural-route carriers, 
| these and star-route carriers are depositing daily mail at 
e homes of the rural population. 
This is a very important service. I have communicated with 
very postmaster and rural-mail carrier in my district, offering 
istance and cooperation in bettering the mail facilities. 
{ voted for increased pay for postal employees and for the 
provision for the maintenance of equipment. AS soon as the 
roads are in proper condition and the smaller streams bridged 
| hope to see rural routes so gridiron the second congressional 
distriet as to afford complete mail facilities to every rural 
community. 

{ have urged and supported increased appropriations for this 
service from year to year. The item in the post ofiice appro- 
priation bill for the coming fiscal year was increased from 
s88.350,000 to $105,600,000, of which amount $350,000 was made 
immediately available in order to install and expand all rural- 
mail routes favorably recommended. I have been active in 
installing village delivery in the smaller cities throughout my 
district. 


SOLDIER LESISLATION 

I have always given sympathetic consideration to all legis- 
Intion in the interest of ex-service men. I favored an exten- 
sion of time for filing of their disability claims. I supported 
the provision making it conclusive that the contracting of 
tuberenlosis within six years was of service origin. 

I supported the provision two years ago authorizing an 
appropriation and an additional expenditure for hospitals 
throughout the country, which included the purchase of Hos- 
pital No. 90, at Muskogee, Okla. I assisted in securing an 
additional appropriation and aided in the negotiations for the 
purchase of the Municipal Hospital at Muskogee for the en- 
largement of the hospital previously purchased. This sale is 
will be made in a short time. 
made in a short time. ; 

Congress enacted some additional legislation during the pres- 
ent session making additional provision for hospitals, extend- 
ing the time for conversion of insurance, and extending the 
time for vocational training, and liberalizing the law with ref- 
erence to the filing of claims for compensation and other provi- 
sions in favor of ex-service men, It came up under a suspen- 
sion of the rules when it could not be amended, nor could it be 
discussed in detail, and we were compelled to vote for it 
without change. 

I supported the bill which liberalized the law and gave 
increased pensions to the Spanish-American War veterans. 
They had been discriminated against in all our pension leg- 
islation. 

I have endeavored through an active correspondence and by 
personal calls to render every assistance to secure expeditious 
action upon all claims of ex-service men in my district, and 
many of them have been adjusted and compensation allowed. 

There are many inequalities in the law that should be cor- 
rected by legislation, and I am sure that this will be done by 
Congress if an opportunity is given at the next session to dis- 
cuss and amend legislation affecting ex-service men, not under 
suspension of the rules but under the general rules of the 
House, where the same may be amended and discussed in 
detail, 

IMMIGRATION 

During the consideration of the immigration bill two years 
ago I earnestly supported it and made a speech in favor of its 
enactment. The number of immigrants to be admitted was 
reduced to 161,184. In 1907, 1,285,349 immigrants were ad- 
mitted. No person should be admitted who is not desirous of 
or capable of becoming a patriotic American citizen, obedient 
to our laws and loyal to our flag. 

During the present session I supported amendments designed 
to strengthen the immigration laws and one that would expe- 
dite the deportation of those undesirable aliens guilty of viola- 
tions of law amounting to a felony. 

INDIAN LEGISLATION 

The last Congress and the first session of this Congress have 
passed more Indian legislation than during the entire period 
of the past 25 years. Legislation of this character is beneficial 
to and greatly affects the people of Oklahoma because there 
fire in all 83 tribes of Indians in the State. 

a. JURISDICTIONAL BILLS 

During the past Congress we passed H. R. 4457, which I in- 
troduced and reported, conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
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the United States to hear, determine, and adjudicate all claims 
which the Cherokee Tribe of Indians may have against the 
United States. 1 prepared, reported, and had passed H. R. 
Similar bills were 
introduced by other members of the delegation for the Semi- 
noles, the Choctaws and Chickasaws, tae Delawares, the Wichi 
tas and afliliated bands, the Ponca Indians, and many other 
tribes. 

At the request of the attorneys employed to represent the 


| tribes I introduced, and favorably reported House Joint Reso- 
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lution 134, which was passed, permitting 
Civilized Tribes to bring separate suits upon the various 
causes of action authorized to be brought under the jurisiic- 
tional bills so that any number of suits may now be broucht 
Without waiting until data are secured to include all causes of 
action in one petition. A suit under the Creek jurisdictional bill 
has been filed on behalf of the Creeks, also one on behalf of 
the Choetaws and Chickasaws, and other petitions are in course 
of preparation and will soon be filed and all of the claims of the 
Five Civilized Tribes may be finally adjudicated. There should 
be no objection to having an accounting rendered by the Gov- 
ernment and suits tried in the Government’s own courts with 
the right of appeal of either party to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
b. APPROPRIATIONS FOR INDIAN SERVICE 

The appropriation for the Indian Service is carried in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill and that for the super- 
intendent for the Five Civilized Tribes is found in the lump 
sum appropriation of $850,000. In addition, $38,000 is provided 
for probate attorneys, $150,000 in aid of public schools in licu 
of taxes not collected from nontaxable Indian lands, and 
$79,500 for the Sequoyah Orphan Training School, with the 
authority to convert the primary schoolroom building into a 
dormitory accommodating approximately 50 boys which will 
increase the capacity of the school to about 300. Additional ap- 
propriations were made for health work and many other bills 
of local importance were enacted. 

Cc. CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW PER CAPITA PAYMENTS AUTHORIZED 

Congress, by an act of February 14, 1920, authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to pay out such sums to the credit 
of the Choctaws and Chickasaws as were available for dis- 
tribution annually without any additional legislation by Con- 
gress. The Secretary now has that authority. 

I have repeatedly urged the sale of the coal deposits at pub- 
lic auction, after the same were advertised so as to secure the 
maximum price, and the money paid out per capita to the 
members of the tribe entitled thereto. 

LEGISLATION TO QUIET TITLES 


There was passed during the present Congress and approved 
on the 12th day of April, 1926, a bill commonly known as the 
bill to quiet titles to Indian lands among the Five Civilized 
Tribes, which I prepared and reported. It makes conclusive 
the jurisdiction of the county courts invoked by the full-blood 
heirs of deceased allottees in the approval of conveyances and 
will prevent much litigation as to these lands. 

It puts into force the statute of limitation after a period of 
two years in all matters where restricted Indians are inter- 
ested. It also provides for a notice and making the Govern- 
ment a party in all suits pending in State courts where re- 
stricted Indians are parties and making the final judgment 
binding on the Government. It will have the effect of quieting 
titles, prevent vexatious lawsuits, result in greater development, 
and as a consequence add value to lands in eastern Oklahoma. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AM envS ENT 


each of the Five 


There is pending before the Judiciary Committee of the House 
a resolution (H. J. Res. 20) which I introduced proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, permitting 
the President to veto any separate item of any appropriation 
bill passed by Congress. I made a speech upon a resolution 
of like tenor during my previous service in the House and 
corresponded with the governors of all of the States, and with 
one accord all of them recommended this amendment. 

The necessity for the submission of this amendment grows 
out of the abuses of either holding up the consideration of 
appropriation bills in the Senate in the closing hours of Con- 
gress or forcing the acceptance of riders of doubtful merit. 
It would put an end to filibustering in the Senate to force such 
amendments on appropriation bills, because this amendment 
would give the President the power to veto any separate item. 

Clearly this constitutional amendment is in the interest of 
economy. A similar provision is in most of the State consti- 
tutions recently adopted or revised. All of the governors com- 
mend it. No objections have been expressed to it in the House, 
except the reluctance to amend the Constitution. 
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RULES AMENDED 

During my first years of service in Congress I found great 
difficulty in securing consideration of purely local bills after 
they had been favorably reported from the committees and 
were placed on the calendar. 

It 
country that under the prior rules of the House there was no 
way to get consideration of a bill favorably reported from a 
committee except (1) by special rule, and this could never be 
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is not generally known and appreciated throughout the | 


secured with reference to local bills; (2) by call of the com- | 


mittee reporting the bill upon what is known as Calendar 


Wednesday, which may not be reached during the session; and | 


(3) by placing the bill upon the Consent Calendar, subject to 


be stricken off upon the objection of a single Member of the | 


House. 

I prepared, introduced, and cooperated in having adopted an 
amendment to this rule requiring three objections upon the 
second call of the bill. This has worked a revolution in the 
House. It is the most important rule adopted in years. It has 
resulted in the House being able to secure consideration and 
action upon more local legislation than at any previous ses- 
sion. Hyeryone now approves the change in the rule. 

SPEECHES 


It is a physical impossibility for a Member to keep up with 
all the bills introduced and pending before Congress. He, of 
course, is expected to be familiar with those reported from the 
committees of which he is a member and every Member at- 
tempts to familiarize himself with bills of general importance 
throughout the entire Nation and with those which peculiarly 
affect his district and State. I promised my constituents that 
I would do this and I have tried to keep that pledge. 

In addition to participating in general debates upon a large 
number of matters. I made a study of and made speeches on 
the floor of the House upon the following subjects: 

1. Tax reduction legislation: (a) Views outlined on the 
principles of taxation; (b) increased exemptions on the small 
income-tax payers advocated and a collection of a larger 
percentage from those having the greater ability to pay. 

2. Post office appropriation bill: Increase in the appropria- 
tion for rural mail service enlarged and importance of it 
emphasized, 

3. Interior Department appropriation bill: (a) Items af- 
fecting the Indian Service and schools in Oklahoma analyzed; 


(b) expedition in the winding up of the affairs of the Five | 


Civilized Tribes urged. 

4. Foreign debt settlements: (a) Speech opposing Italian 
debt settlement showing the amount canceled to be $3,413,- 
874,500; (b) speech opposing French debt settlement showing 
the loss to our Government of $4,627,225,895.83; (c) amount 
canceled in the 13 settlements, $10,705,618,006.90, 


5. Tariff legislation: (a) No benefit to farmers; 


Commission political football; (¢) principles analyzed and | 
discussed. 
6. Civil service evaded and merit system disregarded: (a) 


Evils complained of in Texas by Congressman’ WuRzBACH and 
in Mississippi by Congressman WILSON and others common in 
Oklahoma. 

7. Speech in support of bill (H. R. 5406) urging surety bonds 
to protect all depositors. 

8. Speech in support of an amendment (H. R. 3860) to 
rural credits bill providing for appointment of local agents 
for farm land banks. 

9. Speech in support of increase of pensions for Spanish- 
American War veterans. 

10. Speech in suppor® of further Federal aid to roads: (a) 
Road building and road financing in Oklahoma explained; (b) 
nontaxable Indian lands considered in apportionment. 

11, Speech analyzing and discussing in detail farm problems 
showing loss in exchange of farm values, shrinkage in value 
of farm properties, and the loss in individual farm products; 
remedies analyzed and discussed. 

12. Speech in opposition to change of name of Sequoia 
National Park. 

13. Speech urging generous and sympathetic legislation in 
behalf of ex-service men. 

14. Many short speeches and remarks on various bills and 
pending amendments. 

DEPARTMENTAL WORK AND CORRESPONDENCE 


We invite attention to our familiarity with departmental 
work, and we have made an effort to give diligent attention to 
all departmental matters, attending to every detail, and I am 
sure everyone will be fair enough to agree that I have given 
prompt attention to all matters, Our rule is to answer every 


letter and telegram promptly the day it is received unless delay 
is occasioned in getting necessary information from or action 


(b) Tariff | 
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by the departments. There are many requests and inquiris 

with reference to the approval and assignment of oil and gas 
leases forwarded to the department here, the removal of restri:- 
tions on Indian lands, the payment of accounts from restricted 
Indian funds, letters from ex-service men with reference 4), 
applications for compensation and hospitalization, applica 
tions for pensions and increase of pensions of soldiers of all 
wars, petitions for the establishment of rural mail routes. 
changes in routes and letters, petitions and telegrams with ref- 
erence to innumerable bills introduced in Congress favoring 
proposed legislation, protesting against it or making some 
inquiry with reference to it. 

NUMBER OF BILLS INTRODUCED 

Attention is invited to the number of bills introduced, and 
in order that my constituents may know something of the 
number of bills pending in Congress with which a Member of 
Congress must keep in touch and familiarize himself, permit 
me to say there were introduced in the Senate during this 
session 4,549 bills and in the House 13,268 bills, and in addition 
to these a large number of resolutions. These are referred to 
appropriate committees and by them referred to the depart- 
ments affected for report and later they are returned to the 
committees for consideration and report to their respective 
Houses and placed upon the calendar of the House. Bach 
Member must make some examination and study of them and 
of the hearings and reports on the more important bills. In- 
quiries are made, however, of many bills introduced which have 
not at the time been reported upon by the committees. 

COMMITTEB ASSIGNMENTS 

I am a member of three committees: First, Committee on 
Indian Affairs; second, Committee on Education; and, third, 
Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 

The first two of these committees hold many special as well 
as regular weekly meetings, and I have endeavored to attend 
every meeting of all committees and to take an active part in 
all matters coming before them for consideration, action, and 
report. 

CONCLUSION 

1, The record should be studied, and (2) the right of fran- 
chise exercised. 

I have attempted to invite attention to and make this record 
of some of my activities during the present session of Congress 
peculiarly affecting the people of my district as well as the 
Nation as a whole for two reasons: First, because the people 
who commissioned me to represent them are entitled to know 
what their Representative has accomplished and his position 
on all public questions; and, second, in order to afford no 
opportunity for anyone to misstate my position on public ques- 
tions. I have worked in entire harmony with the other mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma delegation in both the House and the 
Senate and have had their hearty cooperation, assistance, and 
active support. 

I submit this work to the people of my district for their 
information and consideration, and with the confident hope 
that it will meet with their approval. 

Every citizen of the Nation should carefully study the rec- 
ord of earth Member of Congress in order to form a correct 
opinion as to his knowledge of conditions, his sympathy with 
the needs of the people, his ability, experience, and fitness to 
represent them, and should not fail or hesitate to exercise the 
right of franchise, both in the primary and general election. 
When every citizen—not 51 per cent of them—goes to the polls 
and votes for his best interests and that of his children, and 
not his prejudice, his views will be reflected in Congress. 


PENSIONS 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for four minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for four minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I am making this request for the 
purpose of getting some information. I am glad I have made 
it because of a report upon the passage of certain pension bills 
which has just come over from the Senate. On the 5th day of 
last April the Committee on Invalid Pensions reported a Dill 
to this House providing for the increase of pensions of Civil 
War soldiers and their widows. Since that report was made 
and while it has been lying unacted upon, on the calendar, at 
least 10,000 veterans and widows of veterans have died. Now 
I want to know when we are going to take that measure up? 
And I want to say right here and now that I shall object to 
adjourning over any more Saturdays, Of course I realize the 
fact that the floor leader can make a motion to adjourn over, 
and that motion is usually carried, but it will not be carried 
without a roll call 
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i think it is time for us to take up that bill and pass it, and | 


I shall not only object to-day, but shall demand a roll call if 
the motion is made to adjourn Over this coming Saturday. 

‘ir. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman has time 
will he state What are the principal features of it? What is the 

ise f . 

\r. RUBEY. It gives to all the old soldiers $72 a month. 

‘ir. CHALMERS. No; $65. 

Vr. RUBEY. And to widows, $50. The soldiers get $65, 
and when they get $72 now, in the new lew they get $90. 

\r. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
RUBEY. Yes. 

ir. KINDRED. The gentleman is more or less a parlia- 
qwentarian, and—— 
RUBEY. Very much less, so far as being a parliamen- 


\ly 


\Ir. 
il 


“Mr. KINDRED. Does the gentleman believe there will be 


opportunity to amend the pending measure either on the | 


fl of the Senate or in conference with regard to taking care 
of 5.000 war veterans who are suffering from spinal-cord dis- 
eases Which are alleged to have been caused by their own will- 
ful misconduct and who are now helpless dependents? 

Mr. RUBEY. I am not informed as to the situation in those 


CUSCS. 

\ir. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I have several letters—-originals, not copies— 
that the gentleman wrote out to various people concerning the 


Spanish-American War veterans’ bill, saying that the Repub- 
licans were not going to pass that legislation. The gentleman 
d that the Republicans would not pass it. However, it was 
passed. Why not write such letters now? 
Mr. RUBEY. If I should write a letter to the other end of 


the legislation I am talking about now would be enacted. 
Mr. BEGG. 


not going to do, and stir them up in that way. 
Mr. RUBEY. I want to stir you gentlemen up now. 
to get this legislation. I want it enacted at once. 
Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman think that his letters were 
the reason why the Spanish-American War veterans’ bill was 
massed ? 
Mr. RUBEY. Well, those few letters might have had some 
effect upon the gentleman from Ohio and perhaps upon some 
others. 


Mr. BEGG. 


I want 


Possibly they did. 
FREDERICK A. FENNING 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
gentleman from Mississippi? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to a very significant comment contained in the 
Evening Star of yesterday, to the effect that Justice Frederick 
L. Siddons, of the District Supreme Court, had resigned as 
chairman of the Commission on Public Welfare Legislation, 
a commission whose functions seem to be to influence Congress 
in the passage of certain legislative measures. I call your 
attention to this in connection with an obiter dictum state- 
ment of the same justice a few days ago in the case of Adolph 
Adler, an insane World War veteran, of whom Frederick A. 
Fenning was guardian, in which this same Justice Siddons 
went out of his way to say that there was no fraud shown to 
have been committed on the part of Mr. Fenning. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the highest regard for the courts of 
this country. I can think of nothing more disastrous to the 


to 


American-people than for them to lose confidence in the judi- | 


ciary, 

But I submit, in all frankness, that that very connec- 
tion disqualifies Justice Siddons from passing upon a single 
one of these cases, in which an attempt will be made to recover 
back to these unfortunate boys the money that has been un- 
justly taken from them. He ought to rescue himself, because 


under the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
In going out of his way, this same Justice Siddons says that 
in taking commissions on premiums on bonds, which Mr. Fen- 


ning is now returning, there was no evidence shown of -fraud, | 


or words to that effect. He has admitted the unlawful taking 
by the returning of those commissions. 
Let me read you section 841 of the District Code of the Dis- 
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am concerned, what little influence I shall hawe in this body 

will be exerted to the limit to prevent the adjournment of Con- 

gress until this matter cleaned up. [Applause.] Listen: 
Section 841 of the District Code reads as follows: 


is 


Any executor, administrator, guardian, trustee, receiver, collecter. or 


other officer into whose possession money, securities, or other property 
of the property) 


or estate of any other person may come by virtue of his 


own office or employment who shall fraudulently convert or appropriate 


the same to his own use shall forfeit all right or claim to any com 
missions, costs, and charges thereon, and shall be deemed guilty of 
embezzlement of the entire amount or value of the money or other 


property so coming into his possession and converted or appropriated 


to his own use, and shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or 
by imprisonment not exceeding 10 years, or both. e 

Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. WINTER. I just wanted to inquire what is the object 


of the gentleman’s statement at this time? 
Mr. RANKIN. My object is to impress upon the Congress of 


| the United States what I have just stated, and to answer the 


insidious propaganda that has been going around in defense of 
this man Fenning, in order that we may reflect here the will 


| of the American people in taking care of these insane, disabled 


World War veterans who have been plundered under the very 
dome of this Capitol. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 


, : { objection? 
the Avenue and get an aflirmative response I would know that | 


The gentleman ought to be calm and not worry, | 


and write out more letters, and tell what the Republicans are | that statute prevails, confesses that he has converted to his own 


There was no objection. 
Mr. RANKIN. May I say, Mr. Speaker, that when a man, 
a lawyer, if you please, such as Fenning, at the very bar where 


use money of his wards’ estates, he is estopped from coming 
into court and saying that he did not know the law, any obiter 
dictum statement of a judge to the coutrary notwithstanding. 
Every dollar in commission which this man has taken from any 
estate in which he collected a portion of the premium on the bond 
as a commission for himself—every dollar of those commissions 


allowed by the court should be returned to these boys. This 
thing is not going to be swept aside by any obiter dictm by 
the way saying of any judge, but when these boys ar y 
deprived of the $100,000 or more that has been take, in 


them for practically no services rendered, it will be done by a 
decision of the court of last resort. The members of the Su- 


| preme Court of the District of Columbia ought to take these 


Is there objection to the request of the | 





causes up now and start proceedings to recover back to the es- 
tates of these boys these thousands and thousands of dollars in 
commissions that have been taken, along with those commissions 
on premiums on the bonds. |[Applause.] 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to answer the 
denunciations of Judge Siddons and Commissioner Fenning 
made by the gentleman from Mississippi, who preceded me. I 
ris@ for the purpose of calling the attention of the House to 
certain proceedings taken in the Fenning case in order that 
we may proceed in a sane and judicial manner with our 
business. 

This House has heard much during the present session about 
Commissioner Fenning upon the floor of this House by ex 
parte statement from those who have been interested in prose- 
ceuting him or persecuting him. At the close of a great many 
charges made upon the floor of this House, and long hours 
taken in statements without evidence against Commissioner 
Fenning, with no one to answer for him in his own defense, 
and after certain committees had partially examined into this 


unanimous consent to 


| matter, there came before this House 34 articles of impeach- 
his resignation shows that he held this position of high honor | 


ment made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON}. 
Those impeachment articles went before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of this House. We have spent weeks in taking evidence 
upon those impeachment articles. We are now engaged in 
executive session at the close of the hearings, hearings which 
contain almost 1,100 pages of closely printed evidence. We are 
making up our report for this House, and while we are so con- 
sidering that report the gentleman from Mississippi has found 


trict of Columbia, and permit me to say to you now that I | it necessary this morning, on the floor of this House, to de- 


know not what is behind these statements in the newspapers 


nounce a judge who stands high in this city and to insinuate 


about an attempt te whitewash this matter, but, so far as I that the Judiciary Committee is going to whitewash Fenning. 








| 
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Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. I] 
said that is what had been carried in the newspapers as to a | 
whitewash. I did not insinuate that the committee was going 
to whitewash anybody. 

Mr. HERSEY. Well, the gentleman called the attention of 
the House to some newspaper articles and what they said 
about this matter in connection with a whitewash of Fenning. | 
I say the matter is not properly before this House. This House 
should keep their minds in the attitude of jurors—calm and 
quiet and unprejudiced—and nothing should be said about this 
matter in the House while it is in the hands of the proper com- 
mittee. We will make our report, and when we do, it will then 
be time to discuss the matter. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to know whether it is a fact that 
that committee does not intend to make a report until next 
Thursday, when, as a matter of fact, there is a resolution 
before the Ways and Means Committee to adjourn this House 
on next Wednesday ? 

Mr. HEKSEY. The gentleman will get no information from 
me as to what that committee will do. When we are ready to 
make our report we will make our report, and our report will 
deal fully with this case. Until that time any discussion of 
it is improper, and I am not going to discuss it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it not a fact that you have no date set 
for a meeting for a week yet, or until next Wednesday or 
Thursday ? 

Mr. HERSEY. You are not going to get any information 
from me as to what my committee will do or what it will not 
do. We are in executive session and not in public session, and 
I think it is most improper for the gentleman from Mississippi 
to bring this matter before the House now or to discuss any 
part of the evidence before my committee. [Applause.] 

POSTAGE RATES ON HOTEL-ROOM KEYS AND TAGS 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I call up conference report on 
the bill (HL. R. 92) fixing postage rates on hotel-room keys and 
tags and ask for its present consideration. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 

Following is the conference report: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. | 
92) fixing postage rates on hotel-room keys and tags having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1 and to the title. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 1, 
line 6, after “ hotel,’ insert “or steamship,” and in line 5, 
after the word “ explicit,” insert the words “ post-office address 
and”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

M. CLYDE KELLy, 
Tuos. M. BELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Jesse H. METCALF, 
PARK TRAMMELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Penusylvania the nature of the amendments that have been 
agreed to in conference differing from the original provisions 
of the bill as passed through the House. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the original bill’ passed by the 
House provided for special postage rates on hotel-room keys. 
The Senate added to hotel-room keys, steamship-room keys, but 
without providing that the post-office address should be con- 
tained on the tag. The amendment of the conferees is to make 
explicit the proposition that steamship-room tags must have 
the post-office address. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, may I further ask if this 
is not the first time, so far as postal payments are concerned, 
that there has been an amendment of the law under which 
postage can be collected, the key being deposited, as I under- 
stand the phraseology ef the bill, without the payment of any 
postage whatever and the amount due being collected from the 
hotel or steamship company upon the delivery of the key. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the passage of this bill will mean 
that the only class of mail matter that can be deposited with- 
out prepayment of postage will be hotel-room keys and steam- 
ship-room keys; that is true, as the gentleman has stated. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I think the bill is a yor, 
commendable one, and I trust the conference report wil! 
accepted. [Laughter and applause.] 

The conference report was agreed to. 

LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Mr. BEERS. Mr, Speaker, I offer a privileged resolutioy 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


a 


House Concurrent Resolution 31 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed, with illustrations, 10,000 additional eo); 
of Senate Document No, 86, Sixty-second Congress, first session, : 
titled “Last Will and Testament of George Washington,” of whic) 
7,000 copies shall be for the use of the House of Representatives ay; 
3,000 copies for the use of the United States Senate. 


s 


i 


The resolution was agreed to, 
NORTH DAKOTA MEMORIAL STONE IN THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT? 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged reso- 
lution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 263 


Resolved, That the exercises at the dedication of the North Dakota 
memorial stone in the Washington Monument, April 20, 1926, at 
8 o'clock p. m., be printed, with illustrations, as a House document. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw ey]. 


THE FARMER, THE TARIFF, AND THE PUBLIC 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, at the time when the former 
thirteen Colonies in America were organized into a nation and 
a fundamental law was devised, the prevailing form of goyern- 
ment, monarchial in character, was set aside and a new system 
was adopted—that of a government by the people for themselves, 

Having set a political standard of a new kind, far above those 
of existing nations, they began to establish other standards on 
a corresponding plane, including economic independence and 
standards of living. Since the citizens had supplanted the 
monarch in the control of government, every citizen shared 
in the sovereign power. This was at that time an experiment 
in government, and economic independence was essential to 
its success. The country must become self-contained and its 
people self-supporting, dependent upon no other country for 
the essentials of life. 

They set out on what was and is the great political adventure 
of the world. Its success has far exceeded the fondest expect:- 
tions of its founders and utterly confounded the prognostica- 
tions of its opponents in other countries who freely predicted 
its fall. In invention, in enterprise, in manufacture, in labor, 
in agriculture, in wealth, in all material progress, in standards 
of living, in opportunity, in mental and spiritual development, 
in efficiency, ability, and character our country and our people 
are unsurpassed, and I think 1 can safely say, also unequaled. 
Separated from the rest of the world by oceans, our country 
was a land apart. Washington and his advisers had the in- 
spiration to make it economically independent that no foreign 
domination of any kind, political or economic, could interfere 
with the fulfillment of its destiny. 


ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 


What is political independence? That a people be self-gov- 
erning. What is economic independence? That a people be self- 
contained. Had the Revolution ended when politeal-independ- 
ence alone had been secured the result would have been partial. 
So those men who organized political independence in the Con- 
stitution also gave the country a charter of economic independ- 
ence in the first general law Washington signed, and that was 
a protective tariff. Despite occasional departures from it, it is 
the historic policy of the United States in relation to foreign 
trade. For a long period this was a policy common to all 
parties. Later a new policy was initiated, called free trade; it 
was modified under the leadership of Carlisle to that of tariff 
for revenue; under Randall to tariff with incidental protection ; 
under -Underwood to a so-called competitive tariff. That is, the 
later trend has been from the designation of “free trade” to- 
ward the use of some name indicating protection, but such 
developments have included all the economic ills of free trade 
with none of the benefits of protection. This groping of our 
opponents discloses a lack of understanding of the genius of 
our country. I maintain that to the American people, economic 
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independence is as important as political freedom; and foreign 
domination of our economic life, based on lower standards of 
living, is as dangerous to us as any other form of foreign 
domination. 
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RESULTS OF FREE TRADE POLICY 


Our people have in the last 40 years experienced the inevi- | 


table results of the adoption of the policy of free trade and its 
ises, under Cleveland's second administration and under the 
Underwood Act in 1914, before the World War created a practi- 
| and effective embargo and after the war when the war condi- 
tions ceased to be effective, and prior to the enactment of the 


tariff act of 1922. And, what are these inevitable results? Al- 
wavs a lack of employment for millions, idle industries, de- 
pressed business conditions, low prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts, and general distress. With what result? In both in- 


stunees, When weary of the oppression of poverty, and of the 
domination of the foreigner in our markets, the people have 
auew intrusted the Government to the party whose economic 
policy is protection. And, then with what result? Renewal of 
«s and industry, reemployment of idle wage earners by 
illions, better prices for agricultural products, general pros- 
erity, and increase in the public wealth. 

Let us consider concretely the effects of the latest alias of a 
trade tariff which have resulted within the memory of 
voters now living. We may regard the misfortunes of our 

forebears with sympathy, but we view our own with alarm. 

Now, the facts are susceptible of mathematical demonstra- 

tion, and, as Jefferson wrote in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, “ Let facts be submitted to a candid world.” In present- 
ing these facts I have taken the year 1921, the last full year 
under the Underwood Act, and 1923, the first entire year under 
the present tariff, to show the immediate beneficial effect of 
the latter act for purposes of comparison. 

RESULTS FOLLOWING ENACTMENT OF 


hncine 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


When I began the preparation of these remarks I collected 
the official records and studied them for the purpose of ascer- 
tuining the story they might tell of the effect of the tariff act 

1922, from statistics which are compiled for the purpose 
of presenting the facts, without reference to whether they sup- 
port or do not support any particular policy. The present 
tariff under the Republican theory should accomplish several 
very definite results, which I enumerate: 

It should cause mills and factories to resume normal opera- 
tions, 

The cessation of all unemployment which was then prevalent. 

End the industrial depression and restore business confidence. 

Cause an increased demand for raw products for the purposes 
of manufacture. 

Provide a market for the products of the field and farm, all 
of which were selling for poor prices, and give market to some 
products which at that time had none. 

Increase the demand for and use of all manufactured products. 

Cause especially an increased demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts, with better prices to the farmer. 

Reconstitute the American market as distinguished from all 
other markets. 

Make that a rich and active market. 

Give the American producer at least an equal opportunity in 
the home market. 

Prevent unfair competition from abroad. 

Retain here the profits of producers and the wages paid to 
labor, increasing the national wealth. 

Sustain the American standard of living. 

Increase the general welfare. 

Now, as compared with the conditions prevailing when the 
Republican Party was again elected to direct public affairs, 
what do the statistics show? 

Three chief factors important in the consideration of a pro- 
tective policy are agriculture, industry, and labor. 


sion and no markets cripple industry ; and unemployment is the 
bane of labor. 


FARMERS SELL FOR MORE AND BUY FOR LESS UNDER PRESENT TARIFF 


Here is an illustration of the economic disadvantage of the | 


operations of the Underwood Act in certain industries: 







Average 


number of Cost of mate- 














Total wages ; Total value of 
Year wage | ; rials used for 7 
earners paid manufacture products 
employed 
WW incviAwodsinsievss 9, 041, 311 |$10, 461, 787, 000 |$37, 232, 702, 000 | $62, 041, 795, 000 
G1 isicmbntktddhdn chen | 6, 946, 570 | 8, 200, 324, 000 | 25, 336, 617,000 | 43, 653, 283, 000 
Decreases. ...... 2,094,741 | 2, 261, 463, 000 11, 896, 085, 000 | 18, 388, 512, 000 
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| short space of two years, from 1919 to 1921, 


| to increase. 





Low prices | 


and no markets cause distress in agriculture; business depres- | 
8... (th eS eee 
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This table shows that under the Underwood tariff when the 
effects of the war were being felt in diminishing degree in the 
in certain lines of 
manufacturing industries more than 2,000,000 of wage carners 
lost their employment and wages in the enormous amount of over 


$2,250,000,000 and industry purchased nearly $12,000,000,000 
worth less of products for manufacturing purposes. Wage 
earners have three prime needs: Food, clothing, and housing. 


Food and clothing come from the farms. The loss of wages to 
labor took also a part of his market from the farmer, with a 
consequent decline in farm prices, and for what article does the 
farmer pay more now than he did under the last Democratic 
tariff? The articles on the free list have declined in pric 
than those on the protected list. If the Democratic theory were 
true, the protected articles would have increased in price and 
the free-list articles diminished. 

jut the farmer not only benefited by the return to employ- 
ment of 5,000,000 persons who again had wages to spend. he 
received material assistance in price and pocket by the increased 
demand created by the renewed activity of the concerns which 
process his products, buying the raw materials from him and 
making them available for human consumption and by preserv- 
ing perishable products which would otherwise be a loss. 

The following table shows the economic benefits of that ac- 
crued under the first calendar year of the present act in cer- 
tain industries: 


less 


Average | | 


| number Cost of ma- 


Total wages Total value 


Year wage erials fo 
ounem paid naa case | of products 
| employed | | 
— _ oo —— ee De 
8, 778, 950 |$11, 009, 297,000 $34, 699, 718, 000 | $60, 555, G48, 000 
6, 946, 8, 200, 324,000 | 25, 336, 617, 000 





570 | 


43, 653, 2&3, 000 


Gains 


erccccccee 16, 902, 715, 000 


1, 832,380 | 2, 808,973,000 | 9, 363, 101, 000 

That is, by 1923, after one year’s operation, the present tariff 
act had caused such a revival of business that 1,832,380 workers 
were restored to the pay rolls, and labor was receiving an in- 
crease in wages of $2,808,973,000, and industry increased its 
purchases of materials for manufacture by $9,363,101,000. This 
recreated the purchasing power of labor and farm prices began 
The above is the story of certain lines of industry. 
What farm product does not sell for more now than it did 
before the Underwood Act was superseded by the present tariff 
act? 

If there be added the increases of employment in the rail- 
road repair shops and by Class I carriers the number of persons 
returning to employment in 1923 will be increased by 2.133.868, 
and the amount received in wages increased by $3,150,397,000. 


AND WAGES UNDER PRESENT TARIFF 


INCREASED EMPLOYMENT 
I give in detail below some of the industries for which the 
figures of increased employment are available and all of these 
show enlarged numbers and a greater amount received as wages 
with the single exception of the tobacco industry. 
Gain in number of the average number of persons employed 
and the increase in wages paid in the industries named for the 
year 1923 over the 1921: 


| Increasein| Increase in 


oe 8, aS a eee 
Manufactures made from paper -....................-..-. 


24, 448, 000 
23, 945, 000 
52, 009, 000 
5, 665, 000 
81, 0&3, 000 
43, 906, 000 
65, 419, 000 
23, 788, 000 
134, 379, 000 


| Persons | wages paid 
Processing animal and vegetable products_............... | 74,251 | $80, 682, 000 
Textile mills and products ..--............-..-. diniteiisie 174,077 | 220,767,000 
Making wearing apparel made from purchased products -| 16, 841 83, 827, 000 
| Other articles made from purchased products_.........._.| &, 653 11, 254, 000 
Crude iron and steel -...... Diiguatintignnininacwumennined | 170, 700 342, 403, 000 
ee aa aaa —adebetmesgdieid 150,137 | 250,959, 000 
Lumber and articles therefrom _.......................... 131, 685 | 162, 465, 000 
ee, a sh pinteenetenadenil 10, 748 16, 043, 000 
i, GI ccitecanecsmmmuennmatorennnagnetiewatel 53, 726 58, 175, 000 
I ar ccc 33. 762 | 58, 471, 000 


pS IE eee 
Chemical and allied products__........................-.. 
Industries using stone as a material__ 
Industries using clay as a material_................ ¥ 

Glass and manufactures thereof. ......................... 
Metals, except iron and steel 








| Manufactures of tobacco, loss. ........................... 441, 000 
Machinery except transportation equipment -............. 421, 269, 000 
Musical instruments _.......... na ant etrninminnennatdian 19, 030, 000 
Fe CUIURONG..... «cnc dctdsccnncqrccccsccesese 745 | 872,071,000 
Certain miscellaneous industries..............--.-.-..-.-. 47,912 | 65, 802, 000 
pO ES ee ane 105,245 | 101,012,000 
Railroad employees of Class I carriers .................... } 198, 243 240, 412, 000 


IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIAL PAY ROLLS TO THE FARMER 


I have been able to find detailed statistics for only a part 
of the labor employing and wage-paying services in the United 
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States. The above statements do not tnelude labor of any 
kind engaged in the several branches of agriculture, in offices, 
stores, by cities, counties, States, the Federal Government, or 
any transportation, except Class I carriers, mines, personal 
services, garages, the building trades, in railroad maintenance, 
fishing, and shipping, and many other agencies aggregating a 
considerable total, so that the generally accepted number of 
about 5,000,000 as unemployed prior to the revival of business 
under the present tariff seems to be well authenticated. They 
show that industrial depression and unemployment were retired 
everywhere to the seclusion of the Democratic storehouse of 
unpleasant surprises. 

The great body of wage earners in the United States are the 
most Important market for farm products. A market consists 
of persons having products to sell, and of persons who need 
und intend to buy and have the money to pay. The addition 
to the pay rolls of certain manufacturing industries of 1,830,380 
persons, with an increase in pay rolls of $2,808,975,000 was a 
very important matter to the farmers. What would have hap- 
pened to prices of farm products had the industrial depression 
and unemployment of 1921 continued can not be told in detail 
in the absence of the uctual continuance of the depression and 
unemployment, but former experience shows that farm prices 
would have gone much lower. 

FARMER SHLLS IN MARKET PROTECTED FOR HIS BENEFIT 


In the diseussion of the effects of the tariff two things must 
be borne in mind: 

(1) What benetits have our people received? 

2) What losses have they escaped? 

Some contend, contrary to the fact, that the farmer buys in 
a protected market and sells in a free trade and world market. 
The fact is he produces in a market protected for his benefit, 
and his protection in that market for his own products. What 
he sells abroad is sold under disadvantages, and some countries 
have provided special protection for their own people against 
him. 

From 1919 to 1921 the number of persons employed in precessing 
animal products decreased 52,586, the total wages paid to them 
were diminished by $60,750,000, and the cost of products pur- 
chased for processing was diminished $2,315,098,000; the num- 
ber of persons employed in processing vegetables, grain,* and 
other farm products decreased 48,793, the total wages paid di- 
minished $21,094,000, and the cost of products processed di- 
minished $1,523,639,000, and from 1919 to 1921 the total reduc- 
tions were 101,379 wage earners, $81,844,000 in wages, and the 
cost of farm products purchased to be processed $3,838,737,000. 

An important market for farm products, staple and perish- 
able, is in the industries engaged in processing, canning, and 
otherwise preserving them and preparing them for use. Any 
decrease in the amounts paid for the farmers’ products of course 
decreases his income, and an increase in the purchases increases 
his income, and by improving the market increases the prices 
he receives. 

The following table shows how the numbers employed, the 
wages paid, and the amount of purchases of animal products 
nione decreased after the effects of the war disappeared and 
the operations of the Underwood tariff began to be felt: 


Average Cost of the 








is Total products 

Year number | wages paid processed 

employed by them 
We ck attic nnonsemdoessasbaspietennnnes 217, 208 | $266, 842,000 | $4, 909, 289, 000 
a ee ee 164, 622 206,092,000} 2, 594, 191, 000 
Decrease....----- patient | 82,586] 00, 750, 000 | 2 315, 098, 000 


a - 


And below 
products : 


dnesenanemanintinnaageitiilistignesimammanimn 
Cost of the 


Average ‘ 
Year : aol og | Total | products 
mployed | Wages paid | processed 
} empioyec } 
»y them 





ee: | —- 185, 806 | $156, 775, 000 | 





ners $3, 565, 761, 000 
W21- ~~----~-----00-0----------- ++ 222 |__13%, 103 | _ 135, 681, 000 2, 042, 122, 000 | 
Deorease. (48,703 | 21, 094,000 | 1, 623, 639, 000 | 
Combining the above tables as follows: 
rorag Cost of the 
Year —— Total — products 
, employed wages paid rocessed 
- | »y them 
1919... 103, 104 | $423, 617,000 | $8, 475, 050, 000 
BOG «2 oon ocd cnccesctelbenctlcucnnedstedell 301,725 | 341, 773, 000 4, 636, 313, 000 
S44, 000 3, 838, 737, 000 


Decrease . | 101, 378 Sl, 
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is the similar table for grain, vegetable, and other | 


| agricultural products is higher. 
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When purchases of farm products for the purpose of presery- 
ing them and making them ready for human consumption fel} 
off $3,838,000,000, or 37 per cent of the total value of furry 
products of that year, the reason for the lack of markets ani 
low prices to the farmers in 1921 becomes apparent. 


DEPRESSED INDUSTRY MEANS LOSS OF FARMER’S MARKETS 


But, to go further into detail in this question, from 1919 to 
1921 the cost of livestock for slaughtering and meat packing 
diminished $1,914,732,000, and flour-mill and grain-mill prod. 
ucts $805,371,000, or a total of $2,720,103,000. These reductions 
in the amounts paid for farm products for the purpose of 
processing in various forms corresponds to the decline in tho 
prices of such products. They show a marked falling off o 
employment and a declining market, from which the farmer was 
a chief sufferer; that is, the figures show the paralysis due ty 
the normal operations of a free-trade tariff on the farmer is ty 
reduce his markets, the prices paid to him, and his total income. 
which reached a point $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 less thay 
it since has been in 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

The present tariff act came at a critical time—a further de 
cline was impending. Previous tables show how industry and 
labor were benefited as well as the farmer. The following table 
shows how the farmer shared by the business revival and the 
return to employment of some 5,000,000 persons. The farmer 
must have a market for a very large part of his products, which 
primarily absorbs them for the purpose of preparing them iy 
form for consumption. People do not eat wheat, corn, hogs, 
cattle, sheep, and so forth, as such. They must be converted 
into food products. The activity of the industries engaged in 
this are of great importance to him. How the concerns engaged 
in processing animal and vegetable products responded under 
the present tariff is indicated by the following table: 





Cost of tho 





Average 














: Total farm products 
Year number . 

: - wages paid processed 
employed by them 
ee 682, 288 | $795, 583,000 | $6, 995, 121, 000 
he rained nace adtipactntitasinntnidcettiiiniiadeael 608, 067 | 714,901,000 | 6, 067, 917, 000 

[ e| —_——_— 
BROTONIG 0. acncnensseenvendumeadies 74, 251 80, 682, 000 





927, 204, 000 





That is, the number of persons engaged in these businesses 
increased 74,251, the total wages paid were $80,682,000 more, 
and the amount paid for farm products to be processed by them 
increased $927,204,000, A better market causes higher prices. 
A corresponding gain occurred in marketing other crops. 

The plants engaged -in processing farm products absorbed 
about 57 per cent of the total value of farm products for the 
year 1923, and the revival in the industries gave the farmer a 
better market and increased the prices he obtained, as will now 
be shown. 

Though prices for farm products have made increases, the 
return to the farmer is still inadequate. He has benefited by 
the decline in prices of the articles purchased by him. Agri- 
cultural prices were nearly 27 per cent higher in 1925 than 
they were in 1921. The increase in the prices of farm products 
for 1928 over 1921 was 16 per cent and the decline in non- 
agricultural products was 2.4 per cent for the same period; 
that is, during the first year of the present tariff, 


FARMER’S DOLLAR INCRPASED IN VALUB UNDER PRESENT TARIFF 


The purchasing power of farm products has increased from 
1921 to 1925 by 18 per cent and the increase was steady for 
each year, while the purchasing power of nonagricultural prod- 
ucts declined 8 per cent and the decline was likewise regular ; 
that is, the protective tariff of 1922 has operated more for the 
benefit of the farmer both as to the prices received for, and the 
purchasing power of, farm products than it has for nonagri- 
cultural products. And this is a natural result, since the aver- 
age rate of duty for nonagricultural products was lower in the 
1922 act than in preceding protective tariffs, while that on 
The Underwood tariff which 
preceded the present act had placed agricultural products on 
the unprotected list. 

The following figures for convenience of reference are based 
upon the aversges, or index numbers, for the period 1910-14, 
the five-year period before the World War, reckoning such 
averages of prices as 100. In the table below is shown the 
relative prices of agricultural products and those of nonagri- 
cultural products, compared with each other on this basis of 
100 as a base common to both: 





CONGRESSIONAL 
_. | Prices of 
nonagri- 
cultural 
products 


Prices of 
farm 
products 





Difference 


wn neneeeeeeseneneewene---- 116 | 167 5] 
scceccooscccorossameesacoece= 124 igs 44 
concn qoccessccsocoocssesesenaccscccccs 135 | 17¢ 41 
ccccgeecooccnsccamocanonnseccocccces 134 162 28 
onan nnn n enn n eee n nnn eee e cee eeenes- 147 


165 1S 
| 








(hat is, the disparity of prices between those of agricultural | 


products and the nonagricultural products decreased from 51 

wints in 1921 to 18 in 1925, or a decrease of 33 points. At this 

rate the disparity will not only disappear in a short time, but 

there is a tendency for agricultural prices to exceed those 

of the nonagricultural when compared with the basic figures 
for 1910-1914, 

rhe improvement in the agricultural situation under the pres- 


ent tariff is also shown in the relative purchasing power of | 


cultural products as compared with the nonagricultural, as 
based for the purposes of the comparison on the average pur- 
chasing power of each class for the period from 1910-1914, 
using the average for that period for each as the basis—that is, 
in index figure of 100. 


Purchas- Purchas- 


ing power | ing power 
Year of agricul- | of nonagri- | Difference 
tural cultural 
products products 
1091 . . -cuncdednedduesscocessqeeusgosns ee 77 111 34 
1908. ...c.abadubdnahatpneifedbhubesadhesetetansd 82 110 28 
| ee 86 110 24 
1004... Jccatuawtnedits daabdleeeumandeecsced BS 107 
oocceeressoeosoaseoceceenencesssseses 91 1u2 


ll 


That is, the purchasing power of agricultural products in- 
creased 14 points from 1921 to 1925 while the purchasing power 

nonagricultural products decreased 9 points during the same 
period. The disparity in the purchasing power of agricultural 
products as compared with nonagricultural products decreased 
from 34 points to 11 points in the same period and this decrease 
in disparity has been continuous. 


This shows the same corresponding increase in the pur- 
chasing power as was found in the increase of prices for 
agricultural products, and the same corresponding decrease 


in the purchasing power of nonagricultural products as was 
found in the decrease of prices thereof. 
TARIFF HAS PROFITED FARMER IN 


BOTIT BUYING AND SELLING 


That is, to state it aga'., the farmer gets more for what he 
has to sell and pays less for what he has to buy under the 
present tariff than he did under the Underwood tariff, which 
all the world knows. 

Prices for agricultural products increased 31 points, and 
their purchasing power was enhanced 14 points from 1921 to 
1925, while prices for nonagricultural products declined 2 
points and their purchasing power 9 points during the same 
period. The disparity between the purchasing power of agri- 
cultural products and the nonagricultural is disappearing. 
While prices of agricultural products were increasing 31 
points, those of the nonagricultural products did not hold 
their own, and while purchasing power of the former increased 
14 points those of the latter diminished 9 points. Or in other 
words, prices and purchasing power of agricultural products 
have materially increased, the nonagricultural have steadily 
declined. There is reason to believe that the agricultural 
advantage will continue t» increase. 

The estimated value of farm products, comprising the net 
total for all producers, is as follows: 








, Increase 

Value over 1921 

Per cent 
GD ... cessinhindthinvedbbsbincseesttabbe died mais $10, 268, 000, 000 |............ 
DU co cvtgathtninnincniiariaitaalihasta eater ities call nintaatintieiatt neal 10, 972, 000, 000 6.7 
ROL ib, atria eth oi tee eRe eer oe 12, 382, 000, 000 20. 6 
EE STAC Te wt a 12, 219, 000, 000 19.0 
10S... ne citincibicecstinenambdetitas sted cbeamtadeishee 13, 031, 000, 000 26.9 





PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS INCREASE 27 PER CENT UNDER PRESENT TARIFF 


The following table shows the increase in farm prices, the 
per cent increase, the wholesale prices at central markets, and 


| vailing under the Underwood Act. 


| 9.1 per cent over 1921, but the total amoun 
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the per cent increase, using the relative or index figures of the 


year 1921 as a base. 

a Per cent + / : Per cent 

Year - increase | nosanals increase 

pric over 192) prrces over 1921 

Per cent Per cent 
ia te Wil clas ceclinelibcivesnitliestaeiliel dailies ciel 116 |... ‘ : 134 |..... = 
aE a a ale a aE 124 6.9 133 7.1 
DUT as teats bea aaaneimidentinatieadesiae 135 16.4 141 13.7 
ES ER LTA ET 134 15.5 143 15.3 
Dep bitbcttstbddindaibaddedinndchieaited 147 4 ee “ 
The inerease in farm prices over those for 1921 was for 
1922, 6.9 per cent; for 1923, 16.4 per cent; for 1924, 15.5 per 


cent; and for 1925, 26.7 per cent. The increase in the value of 
all farm products over the year 1921 was 6.7 per cent for 1922, 
20.6 per cent for 1923, 19 per cent for 1924, and 26.9 per cent for 
1925. The per cent of gain in farm prices has been nearly the 
same as that of the increase in value of farm products; that is, 
quantities, prices, and purchasing power of farm products all in- 
creased. This increased vame for his crops under the present 
tariff amounted to several billions of dollars over the prices pre- 
The present tariff not only 
stopped the sharp fall in farm prices that was taking place 
but actually started a material steady advance in them. Wages 
for farm labor advanced in 1925, 8.4 per cent, and for 1924, 
paid for such ad- 


| vances would be a very small per cent of the above increases. 


| All of which shows that the furmer has been materially 


19 | 


| is 


bene- 
fited by the protective tariff and that his condition is steadily 
improving, in comparison with other businesses, and rapidly ap- 
proaching a parity with them. 

It is evident from all of the above that the present tariff is 
operating to the material benefit of the farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES INCREASE; MANUFACTURING PRICES DECLINE 


My observations are that the present tariff has proven more 
beneficial to agriculture than to any other class of industry 
in this respect; that the improvement in its ¢ondition has been 
more marked, as shown by the increase in prices received and 
in their purchasing power. These have increased for agri- 
culture, while in manufacture they have declined. The level 
of prices of manufactured products and their purchasing power 
still somewhat higher than those for agriculture, when 


| compared with the averages for the pre-war year of 1913 as a 


| 
| 


neutral base. But, as I have already shown, this disparity is 
steadily disappearing. Had the duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts been higher in the present law than they are, the dis- 
parity might have disappeared more rapidly. If the present 
rates of duties on these products is too low, they should be 
increased to the amounts necessary. So far as rates of duty 
are concerned, all industries ought to be placed on an equality 
as their respective needs appear. This is the intent and pur- 
pose of a protective tariff. If, because of the peculiar condi- 
tions Incident to agricultural production, owing to the weather 
the ravages of pests, and conditions over which the farmers 
have no control whatsvever, other relief sheuld be provided; 
that relief should be given by legislation in addition to that 
afforded by the tariff. 

I will now discuss the question of the American market for 
the farmer’s products under a protective tariff, and the exist- 
ence of such a market, and the benefit he derives from it 

The gross income of the farmer in 1925 exceeded $13.000,- 
000,000, of which in excess of 85 , er cent, or over $11,000,000,000, 
was corsumed-in the United States. His ultimate market 
chiefly the wage earners and their families, the highest paid 
in the world, and with our manufacturing makes this the 
richest market in which to sell. 

Free trade has always resulted unemployment, with a 
direct adverse effect on the farmer. Who would profit if the 
economie structure of the United States, built up by the intel- 
ligent activity of generations, should be demolished, The farm- 
ers might live from the products of their soil in a meager way, 
but what about the 27,000,000 wage earners to whom a job is 
the opportunity to maintain a home, provide for their families, 
and educate their children—almost life itself? 

For his crops, chiefly raw products, the farmer must find 
purchasers. His market is chiefly made for him by labor and 
by industry which employs labor, and is seven times more 
valuable to him than the foreign market. Farmers recognize 
this, and have been staunch supporters of protection, and I 
look for no change in their attitude. 


is 


in 
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In the year 1923 the farm value of agricultural products was 
$12,219,000,000, of which $1,487,225,000 was the farm value of 
cotton ; deducting this amount the farm value of all other crops 
was $10,731,775,000, of which 91 per cent, or $9,766,000,000, 
worth was eonsumed here, and $966,000,000 sold abroad. This 
further illustrates the importance of the home market to the 
farmer. 

On the other hand, the agricultural industry is a very large 
purchaser of the goods and services of others, normally amount- 
ing annually to a sum in excess of $10,000,000,000. It pur- 
chases some $6,000,000,000 worth of manufactured articles each 
year, which is about one-tenth the domestic production, A very 
large proportion of his purchases is, however, of articles on 
the free list. It supplies the raw materials upon which indus- 
try employing over one-half of our industrial employees de- 
pends. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF GIVES FARMER PRACTICAL MONOPOLY OF AMURICAN 
MARKET 


Protective duties on agricultural products give the American 
farmers practically a monopoly of the American market for all 
their products not produced in excess of the domestic demand, 
and on those that are produced in excess a better price is paid 
than would otherwise prevail. While unusual conditions may 
cause exceptions the above is the general result. 

In some parts of the United States and among the producers 
of certain crops therein, distress exists. But the distress does 
not extend to all sections or to all farmers in all sections. 
Recent discussion has directed attention to the situation as it 


affects wheat, corn, cattle, and hogs. Butter, I believe, had | 


honorable mention. Hogs reached a bew level in May when the 
average was $14 per 100 pounds at the peak of the market. As 
the hogs averaged 250 pounds, each was worth $35. They 
averaged 16 pounds heavier than last year. There has been 
a rising market in hogs since. This indicates that corn is going 
to market by the livestock route. The cattle industry in many 
sections, at least, is becoming optimistic; demand is apparently 
on a firm basis, prices show an upward trend, and even with 
high prices overprotiuction can not oceur for several years. 


SOMB TANGIBLE BENEFITS OF TARIFF TO LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


In the fall of 1925 a large grower of cattle in Iowa bought 
in Canada steers averaging 800 pounds, paying 4% cents a 
pound. At that time steers of comparable quality were sell- 
ing in the Chicago and Kansas City markets for 7% cents per 
pound. After deducting the freight charges from Canada to 
our markets it is evident that the American cattle grower had 
an advantage of 1% to 2 cents per pound as a result of the 
protective tariff. 

Growers of sheep, from which the principal return is wool 
and lambs, are doing well. In 1920-21 lambs were worth, per 
hundred pounds, $8.46; in 1922-28, $10.38; and 1923-24, $10.01. 
Lambs increased in value for the market year of 1922-23, 22 
per cent, and for 1923-24, 18 per cent over the prices for 
1920-21. And the story of wool under the protective tariff is 
graphically given, as follows: 





Average 
United 





a Increase | Per cent of 
Year price over 1921 increase 
for un- price per over 1921 
washed pound price 
wool per 
pound 
Cents | Cénts 
I a SS ee ee ee MO ht. Ant. 2). Lis 
1922 ee eee ee eee 29.8 | 13. 4 82.7 
1923 sani tanaiaents os tone tases epepepelingtatiaiiniadapeeiaaen 38.9 | 22. 5 137 
1924 ie iodo ecsoessniet i iadiataaiace diiaaiaca raed 36.9 | 20. 5 125 








The United States average weight of a fleece of wool in 1924 
was 7.4 pounds; an increase of 21 cents per pound is $1.55, or 
much more than the possible tariff on the wool in the suit the 
farmer buys; in fact, more than the possible tariff on the wool 
in a S75 suit. The farmer has a protection of 16 cents per 
pound on the wool he sells as it comes from the sheep. 

Those who grow sheep received for the wool alone from the 
nbove increases in price for the year 1923, $60,000,000 ; for 1924, 
$57,800,000 more than they would have received under the 
prices for 1921, the last full year of the Underwood Act. The 
advantage to the woolgrower is shown in another way by com- 
paring wool Ohio one-quarter and three-eighths grades scoured, 
with the import value of clothing and combing wools. 


| 
| 
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Average Import values 
wholesale 

price of 
wool, Ohio 


vow one-fourth Clothing | Combing 


: wool per Woo] px 

eighths per 
grades pound pound 
scoured 








Farm prices of dairy products show an increase and the 
farm values of such products are growing. Not ineluding mi!k 
consuined on the farms, the yearly values are as follows: 


Sa eC ek. AOTEIS STE Stee es OSS Se $1, 456, 2f5. 000 
WOM fat ete ae eae eee oe ee at 1) 851. 534" 000 
Bhs a ebithtiess dada Gadde. didaddiabdkics 1, 809, 223, 000 


The country-wide farm prices of dairy products have in 
creased also. The dairy indusiry has become the second largest 
farm industry in this country and is prospering under the pres- 
ent protective tariff. 

Table showing farm values of wheat and corn: 








| 
Year | Wheat | Corn 
Si seutkbedeteeanadienieinadawatduhsbidesseses .-| $873,412,000 | $1,910, 775, 000 
19Z3 .... nn ennncccenenenecnncesoccensccncccsecccccccee 735, 993, 000 2, 217, 219, 000 
ai d-nininaninbltiiinakican acieliaeiinuaiininneaiahary ----| 1, 136, 595, 000 2, 405, 468, 000 


Farm value of food animals sold for market: 












| 
Crop years Hogs Cattle 
tikideowibae ahininitdeadbdinnicothidiubhsipedinibhbieknueil $832, 000, 000 $617, 000, 000 
Sh tincstien enh iicllise ini digteiinidameiaiadideceda Lait ull 949, 000, 000 724, 000, 000 
SIT cilswtiin tated deesinpiehtninndsehinkaasanidscsieatadaieaiael 946, 000, 000 722, 000, 000 
pT civsstiieieh Ghensonsiaitite csiendestaiaama ceebelbiediilciiariatetce eee en 1, 211, 000, 000 | 799, 000, 000 


That there is an American market for wheat under a pro- 
tective tariff at prices better than the outside market is shown 
by the following statistics: 


SOME TANGIBLE BENEFITS OF TARIFF TO AMERICAN WHEAT GROWER 
Comparative average prices of wheat per bushel at Minne- 


apolis as compared with such prices at Winnipeg, typical grades 
being considered, during the crop years as follows: 


Difference 
per bushel 





. Minne- . 
Crop years io Winnipeg | in favor 
apolis of Minne- 
apolis 
Cents 
SR cna deta ditinn dkbtiilnc adibabbbbabeaockl $1. 48 $1. 30 18 
DEMS ccansandebinnnineeimeitecauiheneiedente 1. 26 1.12 14 
IT TIIIING fas wth hs entinas cot iihcd desig eaten eh ete taiv ean: 1. 24 1.00 24 
PIPE th bivnkdish puseectbinddiaucantesiheDens 1. 66 1.58 s 
ee ae ere ree 1. 68 1.51 17 


This is an illustration showing that there is an American 
price for wheat, which rules higher than the foreign market. 
Winnipeg and Minneapolis have the same opportunities for 
transportation to the world market. There must be an Ameri- 
can market for wheat better than that elsewhere, or why else 
does the farmer get a higher price for it than the neighbor at 
our doors? Canada would gladly furnish us from her great 
areas of new lands, with lower costs of production, a tremendous 
quantity of wheat, and be thankful for the opportunity to do so. 
If the tariff were removed, what would prevent a flood of 
Canadian wheat from pouring into this country, to increase 
the surpluses which are already causing the farmer trouble and 
to depress the price he receives? Wheat grows in all parts of 
the world. I think we will do well to preserve for the farmer 
his great home market, 

A further illustration of this fact is found in a study of the 
invoice value per bushel of wheat exported from in comparison 
with the import value per bushel of wheat entering the United 
States. 








CONGR 





Amount by 
} 


Invoice Invoice 
w ie b 
valueot | valueot | American 
wheat ex- wheat im- ee 


Year 


7 price was 
ported from | ported into | )').° 
the United the United | — a 
States States | the price o 
! imported 
wheat 








| Cents 
7 ee $1. 25 $1.14 11 
O00 a daaatscwaeuwuaecnee 1.18 8 20 
1508. ccubbbetblceds Abiadaakbicdedabhice ds | 1.42 1.00 
Sea. 2 Adige ae taniddinathaiemibed 1. 72 | 1 39 | 
] es | 








1 am informed that the exports and imports were of com- | 


parable grades. When the foreign wheat was in the course of 
transportation it would seek the most profitable market nat- 
urally. 

The invoiee value of wheat exported from the United States 
was 11 eents higher per bushel than the invoice value of wheat 
imported into the United States in 1922, 20 cents higher in 
1923, 42 cents higher in 1924, and 33 cents higher in 1925, 

PROOF THAT FARMER GETS BETTER THAN “ WORLD MARKET” PRICES 

That is, the farmer in the United States continually gets a 
better price for his wheat than the farmers of competing coun- 
tries, and that better price is due to the protective tariff. The 
nation-wide average farm price for wheat of all kinds and 
grades—that is, all wheat—according to the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Commerce was $1.302 per 
bushel in 1924. 

Take the year 1924, for instance, when the export price was 
42 cents higher per bushel than the import price, when the 
farm price was 30 cents higher than the import price, when 
the Minneapolis price was 24 cents higher than the Winnipeg 
price, the import price and Winnipeg price being the same, 
when the import price for the past four years is materially 
lower than the export price, it appears evident that some cause 
has operated to benefit the American farmer in his price. 
The tariff has been in effect on wheat for the last four years, 
and during these years he has had a decided advantage in 
price. When a foreign commodity year after year is sent to 
our market, the seller must find it more profitable to sell here 
than elsewhere. If that were not so, he would sell elsewhere. 
If he could find a better market for himself for the wheat he 
sells us, he would sell in that market. 

Let me state this again: In 1924, the wheat crop of the 
United States was 872,673,000 bushels, the largest production 
in our history outside of three years under war-time stimulus. 
The farm value was $1,136,596,000 and the farm value per 
bushed was $1.302. The average production for the four pre- 
ceding years was 828,228,000 bushels, so that the production for 
1924 was 58,445,000 bushels above that average. The average 
consumption of wheat in the United States for 1923 and 1924 
was 600,426,000 bushels. The average surpluses for these 
same years, subtracting the exports from the production, was 
250,665,000 bushels of the domestic crop. Of the crop for 1924, 
238,257,000 bushels were exported. If, then, in that year the 
import price was $1 per bushel, the Winnipeg price $1 per 
bushel, while the farm price for all wheat in the entire United 
States averaged $1.302 per bushel, or 30 cents above the import 
price and the Winnipeg price, it is evident that there was an 
American price for wheat which was 30 cents per bushel better 
to the farmer than the outside price, and that this American 
price was due to the protective tariff. I have taken the year 
1924, as it is the latest year for which all the figures were avail- 
able in the official publications. It is also to be remembered 
the amount of the domestic crop retained in the United States 
was 40,000,000 bushels above the average stated. 

Under free trade the Canadian farmer received an average 
of 5 cents per bushel more for his wheat than the American 
farmer did. But under protection the American receives an 
average of 20 cents more per bushel than the Canadian farmer. 
That is, the American farmer is 25 cents per bushel better off 
under protection. This better price on a very small per cent 
of his wheat crop will offset the amount of tariff duties on 
the articles he buys, leaving all the rest a clear gain. 

TARIFF BENEFITS GREAT VARIETY OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


As an instance of the importance of the present tariff to a 
single State, take California, producing fruits and nuts in 
variety, grapes, raisins, beans, and so forth, far distant from 
its principal consuming markets, Prior to the tariff act of 
1922 all growers were in greater or less distress. Many of 
their crops had no market at any price. Immense quantities 
of products were thrown away, But under the operations of 


42 | 
33 | 
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that tariff these crops are finding remunerative market. 
the producers of agricul- 
tural crops are being yearly greatly benefited by the tariff. 
Free trade would injure all these by the loss of hundreds of 
millions of dollars and would not prove a benefit to those at 
present in distress. It never has. 

The Southern States have brought into existence more than 


So 


| @ billion dollars of wealth from cottonseed and peanuts since 


the enactment of the emergency tariff of 1921. Recently the 
governors of nine Southern States signed a petition opposing 
a proposed reduction in the tari ~ on vegetable oils, urging that 
if the duty be lowered the farmers of the country would have 
many millions of dollars taken from them. 

Sugar is now retailing at 5 cents per pound, the lowest price 
since the World War. The fostering of production of beet 
and cane sugar in the United States is resulting, as always, 
in a reduction of the price to the consumer. In 1924 we pro- 
duced 18.6 per cent of our domestic supply and from our posses- 
sions we obtained an additional 22.7 per cent, making a total 
This competition is proving effective, and 
when the American crop is on the market the prices to the con- 
sumer are lower. Instead of the tariff on sugar taking money 
out of the pockets of the American consumer by an alleged 
increase in price, it is actually saving them many millions of 
dollars, resulting from an actual lowering of the price due to 
the competition of the American sugar with the imported 
article. 

Some are saying that the farmer buys in a protected market 
and sells in a world market; that is, in a free-trade market. 
Or, in other words, he sells in a cheap market and buys in a 
dear market. Let us hear the opinion of a neighbor. 

Speaking in debate in the Canadian Parliament, G. B. Nichol- 
son, member for East Algoma, said: 


From 1866 right down to the present day, taking their whole tariff 
on the average, the United States has been the most highly protected 
country in the world, and what have they accomplished under that 
policy? They have multiplied their population three and one-half 
times during that period, they have multiplied their industrial wealth 
almost one hundred times, and with what result? They have raised 
the standard of living to the highest level known in any country in the 
world, and their standard of wages is the highest of any country in the 
world. Their production of implements and of everything else that 
they produce is the lowest in cost of any place in the world. They sell 
their steel products in free-trade Manchester. Gentlemen all over this 
house have proclaimed that they can buy their goods cheaper in the 
United States than they can in Canada. Why? The United States is 
the most highly protected country in the world, 


Canada is our second best customer 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS DECLINE UNDER 


TARIFF 


PRESENT 


What wholesale prices are increasing as a result of the pres- 
ent tariff act? Name one. 

The truth is that wholesale prices have been lowered, not 
increased, and the wholesale prices are the ones with which 
we must deal. There are very few articles whose retail price 
is directly affected by the rate of duty imposed. It is true that 
some dishonest dealers use the tariff as an excuse to arbi- 
trarily advance retail prices. An instance is cited of a tailor 
who, following the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich tariff of 
1909, charged a minister $5 move for a suit of clothes identical 
in every way with one he had purchased a year or two earlier 
while the Dingley tariff of 1897 was in foree, and who claimed 
that such advance in price was due to the increase in the rates 
of the wool schedule. The minister, supposing the statement 
to be accurate, complained of the increase in the duties on wool 
and woolens, and was very much surprised when he was told 
that there was not a single increase in the entire schedule. 
As a matter of fact, there were only four changes in the wool 
schedule, and all of those were downward, 

Manufactured articles of which the farmer is a purchaser 
declined in price from April, 1925, to April, 1926, according 
to the itemized official lists of wholesale prices. Of the 17 
boot and shoe items, 4 were lower and 1 slightly increased; 
of the 26 items of cotton goods, 19 were lower and 1 slightly 
increased; of the metal items, all were lower; and of the 33 
items of house furnishings, 30 were lower and 3 unchanged. 
The following table gives some details: 


Per cent by which the wholesale price for April, 1926, was below that 
Jor April, 1925 


Per cent 
Average of all cottom goods.........-.....-......- ciety lltinlie lean 10.6 
FE icici naenatiatiiens silipnclipint tinea eptiioagieais clita date tie tai iets amare 2.0 


Drill 16.0 
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Per cent 
ies Tinea. “OEE... -iscnguunisin then ditittiiacite aiiaianniaimeiiatidiaaintie nae 11.0 
Cn TROL, Wino mn cccctindiswdwctionuwuttinemtinmnad ee 
Ginghams, Amoskeag ‘ wintinintnipwe ak keund cits ghiaeeitatanaldicadiibiaudeantais 22.0 
CRI. CRONE a ircrtcs sd civinnibcinnaictininneetann <a 
Print cloth...---2 saith sisapeer tn naitenaaelidiniedaaant onbtiaaidieddapainntasaaiaaintaldees sme 
Sheeting ‘ iia sient aint tains sip ct lealin pais eghlpediedcancaatina ealeigiin deena einie: 
Men's underwear, cotton —-— snaitiin Laven diltedieaiidlanadvcadiliaanalaidinetddnénias “ae 
Women's underwear, cotton... ---- chanted iteetiiiedsaineaiietataiiee 5.0 
Averaue of all woolen goods_ .. - cheatin antenatal An 
Clay worsted ils destin wentocmalenbianion . ceca cietialabneiaitaseeat * 
Merino underwear 2 aie tetnadca tbo Eiciindtn enrasciien elt tountdbuniadananatnaneet Genera 
Women's dress goods oe See Smee ewe meee eee aw wee eee ene oe eee 7.90 
Yarns seem tnt tle icetnaal ad ataiianaiie 16.0 
Nalls Fanatic dente tite aS sestelibiaiinieeconeslen tebe aT 
Galvanized barbed wire... .--~- beheaded acct Ranencnabnadsinsiae 5.5 


Democratic spellbinders elate their spirits when discoursing 
upon some alleged burden they say the tariff duties impose on 
the farmer in increased cost to him of articles he buys, while 
leaving the inference that the tariff is of no benefit to him. 
Suppose the farmer did pay more for certain articles because 
of the tariff, he has better markets and receives a better price 
for his products. An accounting will show that in dollars and 
cents he is the gainer. In their speeches the Democrats print 
lists of dutiable articles with rates of duty. They urge that 
these rates are added to the American price, whereas they are 
jmposed only upon the invoice prices of foreign goods in order to 
prevent unfair competition with American goods. 

Rates of duty are no part of the costs of production of 
American manufacturers, not part of his overhead, and not 
included in his costs of materials, except where he imports raw 
materials for manufacture, and in that case they are a very 
small part of the cost of such materials. Manufacturers’ 
prices are determined by the competition met here. They use 
the most improved machinery and employ the most skillful and 
efficient labor in the world in order to keep these prices down. 
Since the manufacturer disposes of more than 90 per cent of 
his products here, the American market is nine times more 
important to him than the foreign. When he sells here, both 
the profits accruing remain here for the benefit of the stock- 
holders who own the industries and the wages he pays go to 
American wage earners and to those from whom they \buy. 
All this aids in increasing the wealth of the country and in 
making it a better market. Every city and locality make 
earnest .efforts to secure the location of industries in them, 
principally for the sake of the pay rolls. Let me cite a few 
industries making important products as illustrative of the 
benefits to all. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF INCREASES DOMESTIC COMPETITION AND LOWERS PRICES 


We use great and increasing quantities of steel. In order 
to be relieved of the high prices charged for foreign products 
a protective duty was imposed on imported steel articles, 
with the result that they are now produced here at lower 
prices to the consumer than elsewhere. The duties have 
been removed from part of them. The duties on others were 
retained at lowered rates to protect them against unfair com- 
petition from abroad. The aluminum industry was created 
under protection, and articles of aluminum can be bought here 
at prices lower than from abroad. The quality is better, which 
is a double saving, for a better article is cheaper than an 
inferior one even when the cost is the same. The same is true 
of the tin-plate industry. 

The duty on manganese was bitterly opposed when the present 
tariff was framed, but the ferromanganese industry has grown 
to considerable proportions with independent producers, and 
sells its products more cheaply in a protected market than it 
could when under free trade. The list could be extended. In 
the absence of American competition we pay whatever price 
the foreigner asks, no matter how high, or go without the 
article. 

The purpose of protection is to establish useful industries, 
create competition, provide pay rolls, and build markets. De- 
spite what the Democrats would have the people believe, 
vigorous competition exists in this country establishing an 
American price for manufactured articles, which tends toward 
lower prices. Efficiency and mass production has given Ameri- 
can industry its leadership in the world. It competes on the 
basis of price and quality. 

I beliove industry is entitled to prosper. What would we do 
without it? The man who is not in business to make money is 
not in business long. 

The foreign producer is not a philanthropist. He does not 
plan to be a benefactor for our people. His one purpose is to 
make the maximum profit he can. Why should he not do so? 
This is illustrated by the fact that articles on the dutiable list 
have declined in price more than those of the free list. 

Democrats desire the country to believe that the average 
farmer makes large and frequent purchases of the dutiable 





articles he uses. A large proportion fn value of the articles 
purchased by the farmer are on the free list now. I submit » 
list of them. The farmer does not renew his limited stock o; 
tools each year. Most of them are bought once in a lifetiyy. 
His machinery is on the free list. He does not buy foreigy 
made machinery because the American product is better ang 
cheaper—made so by the protective tariff, though not now on 
the dutiable list. Nor does he refurnish his house more fre. 
quently than once in several years. His expenditures for 
clothing are not large. 

I have given careful attention to the articles on the dutiable 
list, in the light of my knowledge and informaiton of what the 
average farmer will buy of such articles. Taking, then, into 
account whatever the farmer may pay as the result of a pro- 
tective tariff on what he buys on the one side, and on the other 
the reduction in prices of manufactured articles due to the pro- 
tective tariff, and the benefits he receives in increased prices 
for what he sells under protection, in my judgment the average 
farmer is materially benefited by the present tariff. I have 
gone into the last item extensively earlier in my remarks, 

It is an interesting and informing exercise for anyone inter- 
ested in the operations of the tariff to take the items on the 
dutiable list, select those of which the average farmer makes 
purchases, the quantities he will buy of each, the American 
cost of production of such articles, the import prices of the 
foreign competing articles, their comparative quality, compute 
the duties on such imported articles, consider the frequency 
with which each will be bought, how long each will be in use, 
and then apportion to a year its proper proportion of the duties 
so reckoned. The amount so allotted to the year will be very 
small. I will not have time to set out in detail the computa- 
tions, but my observations above were based upon such study. 


ARTICLES PURCHASED BY THB FARM®BR THAT ARE ON THE FREE LIST IN 
THE ACT OF 1922 


Plows, tooth harrows, disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, 
drills, planters, mowers, horse rakes, cultivators, threshing machines, 
cotton gins, wagons, carts, cream separators under $50, breeding ani 
mals, pedigreed, cinchona bark and a long list of chemicals, binding 
twine, borax, cement, chrome ore, coal, cobalt ore, cocoa or cacao beans, 
coffee, blue vitriol, tar, tea, barbed wire, wool used for carpets, cop- 
peras, gloves from leather of bovine species, guano, explosives except 
a few specially provided for, gunpowder, hones, whetstones, iodine, 
crude rubber, leather and products of leather usually used on farm, 
boots and shoes of leather, band sewing and machine needles, oil cake 
and oil-cake meal, petroleum, kerosene, Denzine, naphtha, gasoline, 
paraffin, pads for horses, crude phosphates, quinine, rennet, sheep dip, 
shingles, tapioca, turpentine, and lumber generally. 


The above list is not exhaustive, as to print the free list of all 
the articles would take more space than I have. 

Here is a partial list of farm products that were on the free 
list in the act of 1913, but which were placed on the protected 
list in the act of 1922 with the highest rates of duty ever im- 
posed upon the imports of such articles: 


Puckwheat, corn, eggs of poultry, many fruits fresh or prepared, 
lard, lard compounds, lard substitutes, fresh beef, fresh veal, fresh mut- 
ton, fresh lamb, fresh pork, bacon, ham, fresh milk and cream, swine, 
cattle, sheep, tallow, wheat, semolina, wool of sheep, rye, and potatoes 


This list includes his large crops. The duties on such 
products as were dutiable under the act of 1913 were so low 
that they afforded him no relief against foreign competition, 
as the farmers learned to their sorrow before the World War 
and after the war when its effects on prices were no longer 
felt. 

Importance to agriculture of the home market: 


Value of products produced in 1925 were— 


DETACRTUTRG cicicrnitnliin tnitibiabditenaitstaattitdiadh steaks $13, 031, 000, 000 
PE st ccnenttinianintt tata tats tiitendiaddiiieiiii html einige 5, 318, 000, 000 
EI ss ciinocicnnorapianstnentnclitantiatidctiehimandetnimtidhsane 60, 556, 000, 000 


That is, agriculture is 16.5 per cent of the total product of 
the United States in value and sells in the richest market in 
the world. 

The output of manufactures increased in value from $43,- 
000,000,000 in 1921 to $60,000,000,000 in 1923, or an increase of 
$17,000,000,000, a very considerable part of which increase went 
to the purchase of agricultural products for processing and 
to increased amount of wages paid to labor, which in turn con- 
sumes the products of the farms. 

As in every other industry, only a portion of the farmers 
are in distress, being principally those who are engaged in 
producing commodities of which there is a great crop and a 
considerable surplus. Farming is not the only industry in 
the United States that is suffering from intensive competition 
in its own ranks in the home market. For illustration, the 











cotton mills of New England are engaged in active contest with | 
the cotton mills of the South. 

Industrial enterprise as a whole has been prosperous, but 
not all individua! concerns make profits each year. More than 
4) per cent of the concerns doing business in corporate form 
closed their business years with serious deficits during 1922, 
1923, and 1924. They have the same variable experience 2, 
the farming industry. | 

The following table shows the revival of business when it 
appeared certain that the Republican Party would be en- 
trusted again with the conduct of the Government, The figures 
are those given in the corporation income-tax returns and 
include businesses, all kinds of which, as a whole, employ great 
numbers of wage earners: 


Corporations reporting 


Corporations reporting net income 
orporations reporting net incom net losses or deficits 





Year ae eit ae ai ja a 
] 
Number Netincome | Tax paid | Number Deficits 
Se Sa ae ; 
Oe tt cchdednman 171, = $4, 336, 047, 813 | | $701, 5 75, 432 185, 158 $3, 878, 219, 134 
1GR.. -icskidewecn } 212, 5 6, 963, 811, 143 783, 776, 268 170, 348 2, 193, 776, 356 
IG.. acceaboudad | 233, 339 8, 321, 529,134 | 987,106,798 | 165, 594 2, 013, 554, 987 
Sic. sdienence be 234, 741 7, 580, 289, 689 881, 190, 113 180, 962 2, 224, 478, 723 


The above ‘table also shows. that business enterprises suffer 


reverses as well as agriculture. In 1921, 52 per cent of the 
corporations suffered deficits; in 1922, 44° per cent; in 1923, 41.5 
per cent; and in 1924, 43.5 per cent. The corporations are 
owned by the stockholders generally, who have invested their 


savings in them, and these stockholders, who number millions 
of our people, are dependent for their living in whole or in 
part upon the distributions the corporations are able to make. 

The figures showing how many persons, partnerships, and 


other business concerns not organized in corporate form had 
deficits are not available. But these, located in every city, 
town, village, number many hundreds of thousands and prob- 


ably had the same business experience. 
The corporations making gains and those suffering deficits 
were not the same for every year. Some corporations were in 


the gain column each year, but many were one year in that 
column, and in another year in the deficit column, and vice 
versa. 


Corporations engaged in manufacturing in all its branches 
had the experience indicated by the following table in 1921 
as compared with 1923: 




















Corporations reporting | Corporations reporting 
net income deficits Net gain or 
Year — encima es a nb _| loss for each 
er year 
Number Net income Number Deficits | 
' 
ee ee eee ae Cae ae 
ae 37,030 | $1, 777, 785, 608 42,718 | $1, 898,831,377 | 1 $121,045, 769 
Ses soawusaa 48, 697 3, 454, 419, 673 33, 788 813, 413, 0° 29 | 22, 641, 006, 644 
1c nidtitinmend | 63, 795 4, 271, 899, 449 31, 404 701, O11, 681 | 2 3, 570, 887, 768 
| 
1 Loss. ? Gain. 


That is, there was a net loss in manufacturing in 1921 of 
$121,045,769, but in 1922 there was a net gain of $2,641,006,644, 
and in 1923 of $3,570,887,768. 

Under a protective tariff the American market becomes rich, 
active, and prosperous. Under free trade or any of its aliases 
it suffers from anemia and poor circulation. The home market 
increases hand in hand with prosperity. It is both the result 
and cause of prosperity. 

Duties are levied on import values as stated in the invoices 
and not on the retail prices of imported articles. They have 
no relation to the retail prices of domestic articles. Import 
values are those of the day on which goods, wares, and com- 
modities leave the country of their origin. Wholesale prices 
are the prices most nearly related to invoice values that I have 
available and are in a general way comparable. From Sep- 
tember, 1925, to October, 1926, employment in the manufactur- 
ing industries increased 6.4 per cent, wages increased 12.6 per 
cent, production was 24.8 per cent greater, while wholesale 
prices at central markets for all commodities, except farm 
products, declined. The per unit cost of manufactured ar- 
ticles generally, owing to increased production, was lessened 
and prices consequently fell. European writers call the com- 
bination of high wages and low prices in this country the 
eeonomic wonder of the world. Comparing April, 1925, with 
April, 1926, all clothing materials have fallen 6.4 per cent, 
woolens and worsteds 10 per cent, cotton goods 10 per cent, 
and silks 7 per cent. 
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Whatever distress certain farming enterprises are now suffer- 
ing not due to the protective duties on manufactures, but 
dates back to the lack of adequate protection under the former 
free-trade experience. 


is 


AVERAGE RATES OF PRESENT TARIFF LOWER THAN IN FORMER TARIFFS 


It is urged that the rates of duty in the present tariff are the 
highest ever known. But, according to official figures, the av- 


erage ad valorem rates on imports under the four latest tariff 
acts are— 
Per cent 
Deen At 66 Jeituincnctiomdiadestmtniteaiawbanei « 
ee Fee Oe ent ecteesttienes ” PE sant Se aie - 20 
Underwood Act of 1913... .—--_~- aia a 7 ae 12 
werGuey.. AE G6 Bebb lin di cttcecdnbteabibb db ttnwaeds de a me 
That is, with the growing efficiency of American production 
lower tariffs afford the necessary protection. But it should be 


noted that while the average rate is lower in the 1922 act gen- 


erally, the rates of duties on farm products were materially 
increased. 
The protective-tariff policy is intended to protect the Ameri- 


can producer of commodities of all kinds and all the persons 
interested in such production from unfair competition 
abroad. It deals solely with sales made in the United States. 
It has no purpose to deal with sales of American-made goods 
when they are exported to other countries. There is no way 
by which we can extend the advantages of a protective tariff 
to cover sales made in foreign lands. Neither does the pro 
tective tariff propose to deal with conditions in the markets of 
this country when the question at issue does not arise from 
unfair competition from abroad. All industries at times find 
that their production exceeds the domestic demand, and market 
must be found for them elsewhere. But such sales do not come 
within the purview or scope of operation of a protective tariff. 
The Republican Party never has stated to the country that 
our tariff covers the sales abroad of excess products. When ex- 
cesses occur, as is now the case in agriculture, and provision 
for their disposal becomes necessary to relieve a basic industry, 


Lrom 


that, in my judgment, should be effected by legislation inde- 
pendent of the tariff. The removal from our market of such 


surpluses will give to agriculture the needed relief. 

The output of manufactured and mining products is deter- 
mined by the will of man. But the output of agricultural 
commodities is largely determined by the vagaries of nature. 
According to the market, the miner and manufacturer can in 
crease or decrease his output, or a manufacturer can standard- 
ize his products, reduce the variety, improve the quality, and so 
stimulate demand. This has been done in many instances. The 
varieties of car wheels have been reduced from 175 to 4; mal- 
leable chains from 2,044 to 820; clocks from 600 to 80; farm 
implements from 1,092 to 37; hammers, axes, and forth, 
from 2,752 to 761; paper from 377 to 56; paving bricks from 
66 to 7; pipe fittings from 17,000 to 610; stove parts from 2,982 
to 364; toilet goods from 452 to 140; and so forth. This stand- 
ardization greatly reduces the costs of marketing, and the 
risks of having quantities of goods left unsold. 

The result is that the manufacturer, controlling his output, 
knowing his market, and informed of probable foreign com- 
petition and its cost per unit of output, can direct bhi; activities 
so that the tariff will give him protection against unfair 
foreign competition. Even then, special conditions will arise 
where the manufacturer will not be able to meet the foreign 
competition, as is now the case in the manufacture of gray 
or unbleached cotton cloth. The New England manufacturer 
finds himself temporarily unable to meet the foreign cost, 
so he is buying gray cloth and making cotton prints from it. 
His circumstances permit of this change in the nature of his 
output. He is for the present at a disadvantage in making 
gray cloth, but Yankee ingenuity and enterprise will find 
the solution of the problem. The tariff was never proposed as 
a substitute for enterprise, management, use of improved 
machinery, or other methods which the unequaled acumen 
of American business enterprise has developed, but to en- 
courage -progress in manufacturing to the utmost for the 
purpose of establishing necessary industries, affording them 
a reasonable return, protecting them from unfair competition 
from abroad, and by inducing competition here to reduce the 
per unit cost of articles, while improving their quality. And 
this it does. Protection to our manufacturing industries has 
proven of the utmost value, and I believe they are entitled 
to it. 


TARIFF SAFEGUARDS HOME PRODUCERS FROM CUTTHROAT COMPETITION 


Many economists who do not admit the validity of a protec- 


tive tariff in other respects agree that it is important in cases 
like these: 


sO 
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(1) The sudden dumping of quantities of goods on the Amer- 
ican market at bargain-counter prices. 

(2) Dumping of goods manufactured by industries subsidized 
by a foreign country for the purpose of enabling them to in- 
voice their products at valuations at less than the real values— 
that is, costs of production—and intended to extend over a long 
period of time. 

(3) Predatory price cutting where a foreign industry deliber- 
ntely sets out to get the market away from an American in- 
dustry, and getting it, to have a monopoly of it. 

(4) Dumping, arising from inflation, which acts first on the 
foreign exchange rate, then on wholesale prices, then on retail 
prices, and finally on costs, which will enable industries in a 
foreign country, following the policy of inflation, to run goods 
into this country at prices ruinous to our enterprises. 

(5) Sales of goods made under Government subsidy or con- 
cession, An illustration of this occurred recently when an 
American raliroad bought 4,500 tons of steel rails from German 
manufacturers at prices the American manufacturers can not 
meet because the German Government gives bountiés or makes 
concessions equivalent to bounties to manufacturers of steel 
sold for export. The German concerns also have the advantage 
of low-priced labor, while the American manufacturers pay the 
American standard scale of wages, 

The above are instances of unfair competition. 

Wages paid in German industries range from $7.50 to $10 
for a week of 58 to 60 hours, and from these a 10 per cent 
tax is deducted. In Great Britain wages are one-third of 
those paid in the United States. Wages in France vary from 
70 cents to 90 cents per day in departments having lowest 
wages, to $1.33 to $1.77 in those paying the highest, based 
on 23 occupations for October, 1925. The above all refer to 
wages paid to men. There are more than 1,250,000 workless 
people in England to-day, due to the decreased demand for 
her products. 

High wages in this country have been accompanied by a 
higher standard of living of a healthy kind. This involves 
ownership of homes, automobiles, radios, better food, and 
clothes, and other living habits, which are difficult if not im- 
possible to give up. 

The best evidence of the importance of the protective policy 
to. the well-being of our people and to the prosperity and 
progress of the Nation is to be found in the social, economic, 
industrial, and agricultural prosperity of the country during 
the past 40 years, by comparing the conditions that prevailed 
when the Republican Party has been entrusted with its 
administration, with the conditions that. followed an eleva- 
tion of the Democratic Party to power. Every voter ought 
to have a working knowledge, at least, of the recent economic 
history of his country. I will not have time to enumerate 
all the benefits and advantages resulting from the protective 
policy, and all the ills and misfortunes incident to free trade 
or its aliases. Progress can be made in civilization only when 
the standards of living of the community are being continu- 
ously raised. 

THE GROWING BURDEN OF FARM TAXATION 


Direct taxes on farm property, which averaged $265,000,000 
in 1909-1914, and were estimated at $891,000,000 in 1924—-25, 
show an increase of 236 per cent during the 15 years. 

The most acute phase of this situation, however, developed 
during 1920 and 1921, when the total taxes paid on farm prop- 
erty rose from $596,000,000 to $848,000,000, or about 42 per 
cent, while agricultural income during that time dropped from 
$14,634,000,000 to $10,313,000,000, a decrease of 29.5 per cent. 
Such tax relief as has occurred since the war has been entirely 
by way of reduction In Federal taxation, while State and local 
levies have continued to increase from year to year, and in 
sufficient measure to offset the Federal reduction in the aggre- 
gate tax burden. 

Reports from 16,182 farmers in 1923 showed that their taxes 
averaged 17.6 per cent on their net farm returns. Taxes in 
the last few years have consumed from 10 to 50 per cent of the 
net farm income in large sections of the country, and have been 
particularly heavy in the North and West. This increased 
burden on the farmers, which bears upon all the property they 
own, is, of course, not due to the tariff. 

If the Democratic policies shonld again prevail with the 
economic conditions which resulted under Cleveland and under 
the Underwood tariff, with farm products on the free list, with 
wage earners out of employment, with mills and factories idle, 
with a general industrial and business stagnation, how will the 
farmers, especially, who pay local and State taxes on their 
land, who must bear a very considerable proportion of the. 
burden of paying the interest and principal of the constantly 
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increasing output of municipal securities, meet these demands? 
In such staguation, the farm homes will be most injured. 


FORKIGN TRADE HAS INCREASED UNDER EXISTING TARIFF RATES 


The predictions of our opponents that the tariff act of 1922 
would curtail our foreign trade have not been fulfilled. 


Goods, wares, and commodities by calendar years 








Total foreign 





Year Imports jondie 
di netundbniedinacsdhbctnbcdlee $4, 485, 031, 000 | $2, 509, 147,000 | $6, 994, 178, ong 
_ 0 a eee 3, 831, 777, 000 3, 112, 747, 000 6, 944, 524, 000 
Dina -dhadiahininsinnbcegnmmninuiihinmmen 4, 167, 493, 000 8, 792, 066, 000 7, 959, 559, 000 
Es nnccvaccucniiiniehabonedibebiakiied 4, 590, 984, 000 | 8, 609,962, 000 | 8, 200, 946, N00 
BGS... weccownnvennnnnetascsegscccecs 4, 909, 396,000 | 4, 227, 995, 000 9, 137, 391, 000 


Exports declined from 1921 to 1922 $653,254,000 and im- 
ports increased $603,600,000. The trade effects of the present 
act were operative in 1923, the act having been signed in the 
latter part of 1922. But under the present tariff both exports 
and imports have been much larger each year, as shown above, 
than for the year 1922, while in 1925 the exports had increased 
over 1922 by $1,077,619,000, the imports by $1,115,248,000, mak- 
ing a total increase in foreign trade over 1922 the large sum 
of $2,192,867,000. 

So the preservation of our economic independence has greatly 
expanded our foreign trade as well as materially benefited 
every occupational class in our country. The tariff has fostered 
our foreign trade because it enabled our people to produce in- 
creased quantities of commodities to be sold abroad and to be 
able to buy increased quantities of foreign products. It in- 
creased the savings banks’ deposits to $13,000,000,000, which is 
the property of some 15,000,000 of our thrifty citizens. The 
volume of business increased from $43,000,000,000 to $60,000,- 
000,000, or $17,000,000,000, and it added largely to the public 
wealth of our country. While it increased the income into the 
Treasury paid from the profits made on the foreign goods im- 
ported from an average of $241,866,000 per year under the eight 
years’ experience, or $284,804,000 for the four-year period of 
the Underwood Act to an average of $566,275,000 under the 
present act. The year 1922 is not included, as part of the year 
was under the Underwood Act and part under the present act. 
If we include the years of the war, 1915 to 1918, inelusive, the 
average of duties collected under the Underwood Act was $284,- 
804,000, as the following tables show: 


Statistical abstract 1925 Duties collected 


tC $283, 719, 000 
II cs cncnen cance een wo cies A elipeinlen teachin tliat 205, 946, 000 
rr ee ee 214, 214, 000 
198 F Wicca nnn nnn w nn mn ewe nen oweme eo eeneneennsenn 204, 585, 000 
1916... .cewn nnn emcee cee ceencescesemnesenerenecoenoe 170, 964, 000 
19109... 2 eee no cn etinen se ocusiinsmemocoesans 237, 458, 000 
Frere eaten en comes ents sete ntgynne menubar apeeminen ms inensnen new esehes 325, 646, 000 
19298... 5 nw nnn nnn ne ne ewww enon nnn 292, 396, 000 


cask Ime BS AT BSNS 8 Se ee 241, 866, 000 


Average 
If, however, we take only the year 1914 before the World 
War and the years 1919, 1920, and 1921 after the war, we have 


the following figures: 
Duties collected 


DODG sides pniicscte che aiphtet cheney cinttitinsiiatinitine hed —ttebai $283, 719, 000 
DE ee cece ecw ses en ererceeme enc eth tn ne» ein ena i pela Spas otis 237, 456, 000 
Bens eens inisccn tien sci inthis thay hihi ep einige ii 825, 646, 000 
BBD... cmerducdvnctcacdeciinnesttivnmeammbtrscimminaee ade 292, 396, 000 
BUI ic citnesigumnnndeinantientingpion 284, 804, 000 
Duties collected under the present tariff: 

Duties collected 

1928... once p ogee ene emnpeee im aerapensinancatieginmeay $582, 764, 000 
III SS hisses cle bess bacdeie aged ces qeakenevesepderte waeestes ea arin aadiasrtnantaetines 545, 232, 000 
I ini ci cteecice anc biceichhntectalten widen lrncthiic en tem ebendneaintacotoet 570, 829, 000 
IE eccrine stentneeneatetnmadipaiinghdames 566, 275, 000 


That is the duties collected have doubled, so further reliev- 
ing the American taxpayers by the amount of such increase. 

The following table shows the decline of American exports 
during the last years of the Underwood Act. Note the enor- 
mous reductions from 1920 to 1921: 
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Exports 

Articles — 

| 1920 1921 
— _ = ae Fiala r 
CONDE .neneconinne~cncaqussoocncntsncquensensuedes | _ $133, 429, 272 | $89, 279, 924 
Cotton Midtiebuékahenedubocoougemadenaenetes 1, 136, 408, 16 | 534, 241, 795 
Cotton manufactures................---.------ 402, 041, 277 117, 238, 574 
RaplosiVal . accadocseses pisiaidediniddi-anetedielaen s healt 56, 846, 66 4, 962, 554 
ESA RCA IE IE 31, 504, 507 15, 950, 501 

Fruits... bedbdd tees cnsenessaenbepnaaeawnee $2, 417, 





Clas Ge ani cnn ce cats tcdcdswtiesnsesccass 30, 086, 211 | 
{anufactures of rubber. ..........- denunawiiliads 85, 436, 897 | 
fanufactures of iron and steel... ....-- 1, 112, 835, 237 

sther and manufactures - -................. 190 8, 659 


463, 2 
SO, 817, 30% 


eat products 
Dairy products - - - 


Naval stores 








549. on 


ET 2) oo oul dina setendegihdtiniio de 357, 212 
Vesotable ols. .......cccccccees 59, 005, 308 
Paper aid cali ee ee. 2 eee enemies ‘ 80, 072, 289 
Leaf tobacco hm dM Nal ie i ccc ta 244, 897, 187 
obacco and manufactures_.--.--.-. 43, 161, 730 
Vegetables pdubdacdousudea dite tice 32, 784, 416 
Wood and manufactures... ................-.......| 186, 720, 152 
W ool manufactures - --.......... al 44, 571, 002 


OF ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE TO A PEOPLH POLITICALLY 


rREE 


IMPORTANCE 

Economic or commercial independence means that this coun- 
try is to be self-contained and self-supporting; that we shall 
raise or produce as nearly as possible all the things we need 
selling our surpluses abroad as occasion may require and im- 
porting such articles as at any given time we do not have the 
climatic conditions to produce, or which at such time we are 
not prepared to manufacture; that we reserve our domestic 
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truly magnificent result is founded on the protective tariff 
Shall we imperil this handmaid of our liberties? Who digs at 
the foundation? <A party, who in times past whenever in 
power, have brought upon our people a nation-wide distress 
which they were unable to relieve, from which the people 


| turned to the Republican Party for relief and have never turned 


market for the products of our own people; that we establish | 
and maintain standards of living becoming to a free people, of | 
which every citizen is a sovereign, under conditions that make | 


that standard ever rising; and that we advance our civili- 
zation. 

What will it profit our people if under free trade or its yari- 
ous aliases we pawn our birthright and lose that distinction 
we have so long labored to attain, namely, better conditions 
of life, which are the soul of a people. We have set for our- 
selves the economic standards we esteem vital to our perpetuity. 
A mighty Nation, with a destiny to which no one can set the 
limit of attainment, must of necessity have a people strong in 
themselves and in the material advantages essential to their 
support. We were the first great representative government. 
Others have emulated our example in government by the people. 
We were the first nation to declare as uncompromisingly for 
economic independence and for those better standards of living 
requisite to the public welfare. We do not propose to abandon 
our political liberty and its ideals. We have been instrumental 
in causing other nations to rise toward them. Shall we now, 
as a concession to the party of opposition, yield our economic 
liberty that such party again may demonstrate its inefficiency 
in the conduct of public affairs and we descend to the economic 
status of other nations? Rather let us maintain our economic 
standards also and raise other peoples to them. We need have 
no fear from nations to whom economic life comes to mean what 
it does to our people. But our economic liberty, with all that 
that implies, is in danger every hour from people with lower 
standards. 


“ THR AMERICAN MARKET GREATEST IN WORLD, DUE TO PROTECTION 


What is the American market? The American market is a 





place in which national wealth has been increased from S88,- | 


500,000,000 in 1900 to an amount approximately $300,000,- 


600,000 at this time, giving us capital to do business on a giant | 


scale. It:is a place where 113,000,000 of people are living better 
than elsewhere in the world; a nation able to stand the shock 
of the World War without a tremor and afford its allies aid in 
hitherto unbelievable amounts; the only great nation whose 
Government by freemen now rests firmly on its foundation. 
Here we produce yearly $78,Q00,000,000 of new wealth or wealth 
in new and usable forms, $13,000,000,000 from the industries de- 
pending on the soil, $5,000,000,000 from mines, and $60,000,- 
000,000 from industry—and what is done with this annual output 
exceeding in value the public wealth of some other nations after 
deducting their indebtedness? Our people consume more than 
90 per cent of the products of manufacture, 91 per cent of all 
products of the soil, except cotton, and including cotton, 85 
per cent, and a considerable proportion of the mineral products. 
It is a market having an enormous purchasing power, in 
part for use and in part for saving; and is a market in 
which 27,000,000 of wage earners, exclusive of those employed 
in agricultural and public services, receive wages from three 
to eight times greater than those of other nations. The uni- 
versal opinion of thoughtful men everywhere is that this 





vain. 

The New York World, whose attitude toward a protective 
tariff well known, in its issue for Chrisimas Day, 1925, 
under the heading of “Greatest era of prosperity enjoyed in 


in 


is 


the United States,” said: 

Uncle Sam awakened this morning to a Christmas Day of unpre 

- | cedented prosperity Hie will sit before a festive board creaking under 

the weight of the highest living conditions ever enjoyed by any 
; people in all history. 

ECONOMIC INVASION NO LESS DANGEROUS THAN POLITICAL INVASION 

The Colonies which became the United States resisted the 
|; attempted domination of their business enterprises, Resist 


ance to such domination became a material factor in forming 
a sentiment which led to the war of 1776 and to independence 


Since that great day, the foot of the hostile invader has come 


in only to go ont in haste. In pursuance of our policy to be 
free from foreign control in every respect, the first general 
law adopted under the Constitution was a tariff act for the 
protection of our industrious people. If we resist political 


invasion, why not economic invasion? 
ful to the liberties of our people. Protection has been the policy 
of statesmen, whose great names and illustrious services to the 
Union adorn the pages of our history as the stars the glitter- 
ing firmament. But few times, and those to the sorrow and 
disaster of our people, has the economie hand of the foreigner 
been given opportunity to control our economic life and the 
standards of living. And, never has that been done by the 
Republican Party. The wise men of all parties in the past 
have upheld the policy of a protective tariff. For three score 
and four years the genius of the Republic, with the exception 
of a few scant and sorrowful years under Democratic control, 
has kept us a free people economically. We pay tribute to 
none. Washington’s advice of continuing wisdom and perma- 
nent value counseling “entangling alliances with none but 
friendship to all” is as important to economic as to political 
entanglements. When in the convocation of the world older 
states and nations boasting their long struggles to attain their 
economic independence and to establish their own national 
standards of living, shall raise their voices and say “ With a 
great price bought we this freedom,” America shall lift her 
queenly head with the yet prouder answer, “ But, I was free- 
born.” [Applause.] 

During Mr. HAwLey’s speech 
eurred : 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If it is a direct question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Did the gentleman vote for the 
Haugen bill the other day? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman {ts seeking to 
justify his vote by saying that the farmer does not need any 
legislation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am not. 
I purpose to do as I proceed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I ask for 20 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
asks that his time be extended 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I 
understand the gentleman’s request is for 20 minutes in addi- 
tion. Does the gentleman mean to say in the first portion of 
his speech that he has just concluded that the farmers’ values 
have increased more rapidly in recent years than manufactured 
products? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the gentleman mean the total output? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I mean the relative value—prices. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman contends that 
farm products have increased more rapidly in recent years than 
the price of manufactured goods and—— 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The gentleman from Texas does 
not want to make a speech in the time of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. When I want any advice from the 
gentleman from Kansas I shall call for it. The gentleman from 
Kansas has got all he can do to attend to his own affairs with- 
out attending to those of the gentleman from Oregon. 


Both are equally harm 


the following colloquies oe- 


I will tell the gentleman what 
I can not go into that now. 
The time of the gentleman has 


from Oregon 


OE 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That is what I thought with refer- 
ence to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman from Oregon 
mean to say that he proposes legislation to keep the farmers 
from profitecring in the increased value of his products over 
nnd above the manufacturers? What does he propose to do? 
Does he offer any legislation to remedy this condition and 
raising the tariff a little higher? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am simply presenting the facts as they 
have developed in recent years. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

mail them out? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not know whether I will mail them to 
my constituents or not. 

Mr. WEFALD. Further reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have the gentleman tell us, in view of this rosy 
story that he has been giving us, how much farm lands have 
increased in value on account of the tariff, and whether his 
remedy for farm conditions is to raise the tariff higher? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not see that the question of farm lands 


And the gentleman proposes to 


has anything to do with the discussion of the tariff I am pre- | 


senting. 

Mr. WEFALD. 1 should think that it would have. If the 
tariff has increased the benefits of the farmer in his business, 
1 think the value would increase the value of the farm land. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Would it increase the value of 
farm lands to put everything back on the free list like it was 
under the Underwood bill? 

Mr. WEFALD. As it is no farm land can be sold to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oregon? 

There was vo objection. 

Mr. WEFALD. How do the differences In price compare with 
the tariff on wheat? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I shall answer that in a moment. 

Mr. WEFALD. Is not the argument that the gentleman has 
just. made a good argument in favor of the Haugen bill, that 
when the surplus is taken care of then the farmer can get a 
better price for local consumption? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I may have something to say about the dis- 
posal of the surplus, but I state later on that the surplus and 
the foreign prices have nothing to do with the tariff. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER. I assume that the gentleman takes the posi- 
tion that the American farmers are entitled to the home 
market ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
Mr. GARBER. 
into this country 
cultural products, 
condition and to bring about the object the gentleman says he 
is supporting, giving the home market to the American farmer? 
Mr. HAWLEY. If I undertake to answer that now, I shall 
not be able to accomplish what I am undertaking to do at this 
time. I would rather take that up at some other time, if the 

gentleman will permit. 

Mr. GARBER. I suggest to the gentleman that I introduced 
a resolution requiring the Tariff Commission to Investigate the 
difference between the cost of production at home and abroad 
and lay those facts before the President. That resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, of which the 
xzentleman is a distinguished member. Has it been given any 
consideration ? 

Mr, HAWLEY. The Ways and Means Committee decided 
early in the session not to undertake a revision of the tariff 
at this time. There were scores of items presented, but it was 
impossible to undertake a wise revision of the tariff at this 
time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has the gentleman any details that he is 
going to put in his speech with reference to how the protective 
tariff affects cotton? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is no tariff on cotton. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I know that very well, but I thought per- 
haps the gentleman might have some reason why that would 
help the price of cotton. 

Mr. GARBER. The imports show that one-eighth of the 
vaiue of agricultural products in this country for sale during 
1925 were imported. They were competitive agricultural 
products. Does not the gentleman think that is a_ situa- 
tion which requires immediate constructive action? ; 

Mr, HAWLEY. I wish the gentleman would take another 
time for that discussion. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Yes, 
During the year 1925 there were imported 
$1,050,000,000 worth of competitive agri- 


Mr. HAWLEY. Briefly. 


What is the constructive remedy for that | 
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| Mr. WEFALD. ‘Would not the gentleman fn this very fine 
speech also include a table of farm bankruptcies at the same 
time? It would fit in very nicely. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have no such table. 


! 
| It would be very 
| interesting, undoubtedly. 


Mr. Speaker, how much time have 


I left? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has three minutes re- 
maining. 


| Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
| two additional minutes. 
| The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
| ject, I trust no one will object, because I am sure that we 
| are all enjoying this statistical piece of humor. And I think 
| the farmers throughout the country will enjoy it. If I did not 
| have such extremely high regard for the gentleman from 
| Oregon, I would say that he is the Mark Twain of the House. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, I think, on the contrary, 
that the gentleman from Oregon is placing facts and figures in 

the Recorp which will be of considerable value not only to the 
Members of the House but to the country at large. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAawLey concluded the delivery of his speech. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

§. 4059. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican 
Wars and to certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and to widows of the War of 1812, and Army nurses, and 
for other purpoes ; ; 

S. 4321. An act authorizing the construction of public build- 
ings at West Point, Ga., and Lanett, Ala.; 

8.4403. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Board 
of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to con- 
struct a free overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River at 
Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio; and 

S. 4430. An act authorizing the Department of State to de- 
liver to Hon, Wittiam B. McKINugy, United States Senator 
from the State of Dllinois, and permitting him to accept the 
| decoration and diploma presented by the Government of France. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill of the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 10314. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
| tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 9655. An act for the relief of Edward L. Duggan; 

H. R. 10807. An act to provide for payment of the amount of a 
war-risk insurance policy to the beneficiaries designated by 
Lieut. Lewis Wesley Kitchens, deceased ; 

H. R. 10227. An act for the relief of Charles W. Reed; 

H. R. 5353. An aet to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 876) ; 

S. 1968. An act authorizing the Citizen Band of Pottawat- 
omie Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims ; 

$. 3185. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, 
or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, to present 
their claims to the Court of Claims; 

S$. 3361. An act to purchase lands for addition to the Papago 
Indian Reservation, Ariz.; and 

8.4482. An act to increase the limit of cost of submarine 
tender No. 3 and to authorize repairs and alterations to the 
U. 8S. 8. 8-48. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the~Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R.5353. An act to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 876) ; 

H. R. 9655. An act for the relief of Edward L, Duggan; 

H. R. 10227. An act for the relief of Charles W. Reed; 
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H. R. 10363. An act to reinstate William R. F. 
West Point Military Academy ; 

H. R. 10807. An act to provide for payment of the amount of 
a war-risk insurance policy to the beneficiaries designated by 
Lieut. Lewis Wesley Kitchens, deceased ; 

Il. R. 10980, An act to authorize leasing, for the production 
of oil and gas, certain public lands in Carbon County, Wyo. ; 

II. R. 11802. An act to authorize the transfer to the juris- 
diction of the United States Botanic Garden of a certain por- 
tion of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery ; 

H. R. 12207. An act authorizing an appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of an appropriate tablet or marker at Provi- 
dence, R. I., to commemorate the landing of Roger Williams 
in the State of Rhode Island; and 

H. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution to secure a replica of the 
Houdon bust of Washington for lodgment in the Pan American 
Building, 


Bieakney in 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 
Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 


Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees 
as indicated below: 

$.4059. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexi- 
can Wars, and to certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and to widows of the War of 1812 and Army nurses, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

$. 4321. An act authorizing the construction of publie build- 
ings at West Point, Ga., and Lanett, Ala.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 4430. An act authorizing the Department of State to de- 
liver to Hon. Witttam B. McK iniry, United States Senator 
from the State of Illinois, and permitting him to accept the 
decoration and diploma presented by the Government of 
France; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 537. An act for the relief of A. B. Ewing; and 

H. R. 9833. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 
29, 1884, creating the Bureau of Animal Industry, by striking 
out the proviso in section 6 of said act. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL—-FISCAL YEAR 1926 

Mr. MADDEN, chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, by direction of that committee, reported the bill (H. R. 
13040) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal years ending June 20, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, which was read a first and second time, 
and, with accompanying papers, referred to the Committee of 
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| rather 


the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered to be | 


printed. 
Mr. WINGO reserved all points of order on the bill. 


MISS PAULINE BELL, CHAMPION SPELLER 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the State of Kentucky has 


enjoyed a unique place in the history of the United States. | 


| tion 


It was the first Staite carved out of the wilderness west of the | 


Allegheny Mountains. It was the early settlement of this 
State that enabled George Rogers Clarke and his band of pioneer 
patriots to use it as the base of his operations north of the 


Ohio River, which determined the Mississippi River instead of | 
the Allegheny Mountains as the western boundary of the new | 


Republic. During the War of 1812 it was the sharpshooters of 
Kentucky, with those of Tennessee, who enabled Andrew Jack- 
son to win the glorious victory of New Orleans. In the Mexi- 
can War Kentucky furnished the historic character who scaled 
the walls of Chapultepee and planted the American flag above 
the palace of the Montezumas. [Applause.] 

During the Civil War Kentucky furnished more than her 
quota to both the Northern and Southern Armies and rejoices 
in the fact that she gave to both sides the leaders in that 
great conflict in the persons of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis, to both of whom imposing monuments have been erected 
at the places of their birth. [Applause.] 

Kentucky has given 36 governors to other States of the Union, 
and 14 Kentuckians have served in the Cabinets of Presidents 
of the United States. Six Speakers of the National House of 
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Representatives were either born or lived in Kentucky. It 
a Kentuckian who gave to the medical science and hu 
manity the boon of anesthesia in the performance of surgical 
operations. The man who ran the first steam engine ever pro- 


pelled on a railroad in the United States lived in Kentucky, 
and a Kentuckian wrote that immortal poem, The Bivouac 
of the Dead. A Kentuckian, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 


started a nation-wide campaign against adult illiteracy. Ken- 
tucky was the first State in the Union to establish a general 


system of common schools throughout the State and tax all the 
property of the people for its support, and no State within 
the Union in recent years has made greater strides in raising 
the standards of education than has the State Kentucky. 
LApplause. | 

sut If did 
tucky’s past, 


of 


not arise to-day to recount 
brilliant and numerous they 
mention an incident revealing her present pre- 
eminence in the sisterhood of States. On last Thursday even- 
ing, here in the city of Washington, the Nation's Capital, was 
held a national spelling contest. This contest was participated 


glories of Ken- 


have been, but 


the 


as 


in by representatives sent here by more than one-half the 
States in the Union. Those finally chosen to represent their 
respective States were selected after gruelling tests in the 
States, and districts, and reaching down to the local com- 
munities. The selection itself of any school boy or girl to 
represent a State in such a contest is an honor caleulated to 


fill with pride any youth who attains it. Therefore, to win 
the honor of being the best speller among all these contestants 
is a distinction which can come to but few of the school chil- 
dren of the United States. [Applause.] 

The contest to which I have referred was the second which 
has been held. Last year, when the first contest was held, 
the winner was a student from Louisville, whose pame was 
Frank Neuhauser. In the contest held one week ago the winner 
of this national honor was Miss Pauline Bell, a 13-year-old 
school girl from Grayson County, Ky. [Applause.] Her train- 
ing, I am told, thus far has been exclusively in a one-room, 
one-teacher school in the rural sections of Grayson County. 
This school is situated miles from the nearest railroad 
station. It is reached over a dirt road and the young lady 
who captured this high honor has trudged her way to this 
country school house, over this road, in all sorts of seasons. 
[Applause. ] 

In winning this honor she not only distinguishes herself, but 
she adds unquestioned testimony to the historic fact that from 
the rural sections of her country have come a large proportion 
of the scholars, statesmen, and benefactors of our country. 
While the old-fashioned blue-book speller has been unused for 
almost a generation and lives now only in the tradition of a 
generation that is passing, the result of this contest emphasizes 
the important part that simple book, and others of its kind, 
have played in the fundamental education of our people. To 
be a good speller in these days of hasty and superficial educa- 
and thinking is a distinction in itself. To be the best 
speller in the Nation at the age of 13 years is so unusual a 
distinction that I feel justified in calling it to the attention 
of this House. As a Kentuckian, I rejoice that my native 
State has produced this girl, and that it produced the winner 
also in last year’s contest. I trust that the winning of this 
high honor may be but the beginning of a long list of achieve- 
ments on the part of both these worthy students, that will 
add further lustre to the glorious pages of Kentucky history. 
[ Applause. } 


THE 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. To ask unanimous consent to be 
allowed half an hour to use in speaking on the subject of the 
conference report. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I ask unanimous consent also to speak on this MeFadden 
bill for 10 minutes in addition to the time that is allotted vo 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. McFADDEN rose. 

The SPEAKER. That is not yet before the House. 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


BANKING BILL 


The 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—I do not think I intend to object, but I do want to know 


from the gentleman that he is not going to make any motion 
during that time which will in any way affect the bill or con- 
ference report. I believe inasmuch as the bill is not yet before 
the House he will not have an opportunity to make such a 
motion? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I am only asking this time to use 
for the purpose of addressing the House, and I desire to be 
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heard on the bill only, and it will permit me to assign a por- 
tion of the time to Mr. BLaok of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. There is nothing before the House at the 
present time. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, 
sent. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks if the gentleman desires 
to speak on a certain bill it would be proper first to bring the 
bill before the House. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Many speeches have been made on 
this subject under unanimous consent before the bill was up. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will not object; the gentleman is en- 
titled to speak 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will put the request. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Morron D. Hui] asks unanimous 
consent that when the MeFadden conference report is before 
the House that he be permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes, with the understanding with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that he will make no motion affecting the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is not exactly the request of the 
gentleman. He presented, as I understood it, a unanimous 
consent for permission to address the House now. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I am perfectly willing to have time 
given when the bill is up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand that. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Illinois? 
The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous consent now to 
address the House for 80 minutes on the subject of the confer- 
ence report on the McFadden banking bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
understood the gentleman from Illinois to state that he was 
prepared to yield, if we granted that request, 10 minutes of the 
80 to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAcK]. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Exactly. 

Mr. BEEDY. So that between the two gentlemen the 80 
minutes would be consumed. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Reserving the right 
Speaker, I desire 10 minutes on the subject. 
man will make it 40 minutes instead of 30, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me now that the 
proper procedure would be to go on in the regular order. 
Although I am one of the conferees on the bill, I was not 
advised until a few moments that there was to be a new 
proposal submitted to the House. Would it not be fairer to 
the Members of the House to have that new proposal submitted 
so that Members will have some idea as to when they are 
expected to vote? I want to see my friend have 30 minutes, 
but I have just suggested that we proceed in the regular way 
and have the proposal which is to be offered submitted to the 
House now. I have not seen it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we might 
arrive at a solution of this difficulty on the motion of the gentle- 
men from Illinois by unanimous consent. He is entitled to be 
heard. So far as I am concerned, I am not going to object 
to his request, nor am I going to object to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. But I do 
want to expedite the passage of the measure, and I think if the 
House will agree to these two motions or requests it will 
expedite the business before the House. 

Mr. MORTON D, HULL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I think there is something in the 
suggestion made by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WrNao], 
and if it is agreeable I will modify my request to conform to 
that suggestion. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to object 
to the unanimous-consent request which has been made. I 
do not want to enter into any bargain as to the division of the 
time on this bill. The House has been very patient heretofore 
and is entitled to have the matter settled. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Can the gentleman explain how much time he 
intends to take in that way? We have another matter to take 
up this afternoon, and we do not expect this to take the 
entire afternoon. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say that I have yielded all the 
time I have, 45 minutes, to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Brepy]. I do not know of any other time that has been de- 
sired, except that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Nrew- 
TON] suggested that he would like to have five minutes and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hooper] has suggested 
that he would like to have five minutes, 


I am asking for unanimous con- 


to object, Mr. 
I hope the gentle- 
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Mr. 
hours. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understand the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has announced that he has a new proposition to 
submit. Is he going to withdraw one proposition and offer a 
new one? Is that true? 

Mr. McFADDEN. If the gentleman will wait until we get 
to that, I am sure he will agree to whatever motion I may 
make. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the gentleman offers a new motion, of 
course his time will begin to run anew on that motion. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is not my purpose to use additional 
time in debating the change which I propose to make, which 
Is a minor change. I am not going to ask for additional time 
outside of what has already been granted. 

Mr. WINGO. I wish to assure the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McF appen] that I shall not consent without a protest to oc- 
cupy the position of an innocent bystander in this matter. It 
will cost the gentleman a good deal more time than I will ask. 
I am relying upon an agreement I had with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania before he thought fit to repudiate it. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. May I ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania what opportunity will be given for debate on this new 
proposition ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morton 
D. HvuLL] now asks unanimous consent to proceed for 30 
minutes, with the understanding that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. AnerNetuy] shall have 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I shall not object; but I should like to have five minutes 
in which to discuss a feature of this conference report. 

Mr. WINGO. The conference report is dead; killed by one 
of its supporters. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I mean the subject matter of 
the discussion this afternoon. That would, perhaps, more 
aptly describe it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to make it 
45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman modifies his request and 
makes it 45 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I am not advised as to what the parliamentary sit- 
uation will be, as it has been intimated that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvannia [Mr. McFappen] will withdraw the mo- 
tion which he made the other day. Whether he withdraws 
it or not, I want to register my opposition to certain amend- 
ments made in certain sections of the bill. I will refer par- 
ticularly now to amendment No. 1, amendment No. 26, amend- 
ment No. 29, and amendment No, 30. They all have to do with 
the subject of branch banking. 

I am very sorry that I can not go along with the proposed 
compromise contained in the late conference committee report, 
because it seems to me that the proposed conference committee 
report violated two fundamentals of a proper adjustment of 
this issue. It seems to me that a proper adjustment of this 
issue should contain provisions safeguarding us from the ex- 
tension of branch banking in States not now permitting branch 
banking. It seems to me also that a proper solution of this 
question required a square deal toward all those banks now 
suffering from the competition of State banks doing a branch 
banking business; a square deal for National banks now suffer- 
ing from that competition and safeguarding us in the future 
against the extension of branch banking in other States. Those 
seem to me to be the fundamentals of a proper solution of this 
problem. 

The proposal which came from the late conference com- 
mittee did not conform to either of these essentials. It re- 
newed the invitation to legislatures in States not now permit- 
ting branch banking to change their laws. It encouraged 
banks, National and State, in States not now permitting branch 
banking to go to their legislatures and agitate for a change 
of State laws. It, therefore, did not protect us or safeguard 
us against the extension of branch banking in the future. 
Neither does it deal squarely with the National banks now 
suffering from the competition of State banks, 

When it provided a limitation of 100,000 it said, in effect, 
we will give to banks in States now doing a branch banking 
business in cities of 100,000 or over a special privilege which 
we will deny to the national banks in these same States, which 
may be suffering from that same competition, The result ‘s 


SNELL. That in all would amount to about two 
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that it could not possibly be in any sense a permanent solution 
of the problem or a solution of the problem which would endure 
for more than a very, very brief time. No solution of 
problem which does not carry the element of essential justice 
to the large banks and the small banks can last for more than 
a minute. 

Let me ¢all your attention to some of the injustices which 
are done by this proposal to limit national banks in their right 
‘> have branches in States not now permitting branch banking 
to cities of 100,000 and over. 

California is a branch banking State. Long Beach, Calif., 
has a population of less than 100,000. The great Bank of Italy, 
the Pacific Southwest Bank, and the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, all large branch banking corporations, have branches in 
that city. The California National and the First National 
have no branches, and under the provisions of this proposed 
compromise could not have any branches. In Lawrence, Mass., 
a city of less than 100,000, the Bay State National Bank, a sub- 
tantial bank, could have no branches. The Merchants Trust 
Co. has one branch. 

In Lansing, Mich., the American State Savings Bank has two 
branches. This is a city of than 100,000. The Capital 
National and the City National have no branches and could 
have none, 

Johnstown, Pa., is a city of less than 100,000, 

curious situation. The First National Bank, 
license, has a branch and three other national 
tantial size have none and could have none, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, Yes. 
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less 


Here we have 
under a recent 
banks of sub- 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If I understand what the gentleman 
is getting at, it is this: That this would not relieve the na- 


tional banks in these smailer cities of the competition of State 
institutions from which they now suffer? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Yes. The professed purpose of 
the bill was to consider all* alike and relieve all of these na- 
tional banks from the competition of State banks now doing a 
branch banking business. The First National Bank has a 
branch and these three other national banks could not have 
branches. 

In Columbus, Ga., the Columbus Savings Bank, a substantial 
bank located in a city of less than 100,000, has tavo branches, 
while the First, Third, and Fourth National Banks, all sub- 
stantial banks, could have no branches, 


There is no city in the State of Maine that has a population | 


of 100,000. Portland is the largest city. the home city, I under- 
stand, of the gentleman from Maine |Mr, Breepy], who is sup- 
porting this bill. The Casco Mercantile Trust Co. has 
branches and the Chapman National Bank, I think, has one 
branch office, but the First National, the Canal National, and 
the Portland National have no branch banks and could have 
none under this bill. 

Mr. BEEDY. As the gentleman has referred to me, will he 
not be courteous enough to yield fer a simple question? Is 
the gentleman against branch banking or is he for it? 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I will answer the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman is on both sides of it now. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I am not on both sides. I am 


trying to tell you and any man who has an open mind that 
no solution of this problem can be a permanent solution and 
can not last at all unless it is a fair solution and that the two 
essentials of a fair solution are justice to the banks that are 
now suffering from branch banking and a safeguarding of the 
future. [Applause.] And, as I have shown, the gentleman from 
Maine is showing slight regard for:the national banks in his 
own home town, which can not compete with a State bank in 
that same town which has four branches, 

Now, there is another situation—the situation at Cleveland. 
The great Cleveland Trust Co., with over $200,000,000 in de- 
posits, is a member of the Federal reserve system. It has the 
right to have branches and that right is confirmed by this 
bill, but the little city of Lorain, a contiguous city, a city of 
less than 100,000, has a national bank of 25 years’ standing, 
and that national bank is foreclosed from having any branches 
and is subjected to the competition of the great Cleveland 
Trust Co., which has stuck branches right in its own town. 

I do not want to occupy much time, but this is a question, 
I think, which looks a long way into the future. 

It is not of so much importance whether a few more branch 
banks are permitted to establish themselves under the House 
form of the bill than would be established under the proposed 
compromise, because the proposed compromise could not last 
for a minute, and the proponents of it would be back here at 
the very next session asking for further concessions, 


this | 


| Comptroller of the Currency, 


four | 
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WAINWRIGHT. I am wondering if the gentleman has 


prepared himself to speak on the contiguous-territory provl- 
sion in this compromise. 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I have not really the time to 


spenk of that I know it would enlarge the banking privileges 
of the big cily banks as against those of the small country 
banks enormously. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And permit them to go out 
country districts and compete with the country banks? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Yes I have heard many men 
say here that they had consulted with the banks in their dis- 
tficts, and the banks in their district wanted them to vote in 
this way, and I have heard other men say that the banks in 
their districts wanted them to vote another way; I am plead 
ing with you to consider another point of view. It is not a 
question of how the banks in your city want you to vote. It 
is a question of publie interest. I am asking you to consider 
the public interest, to keep open the avenues of credit for 
young men of courage, vision, and character. The branch 
banking system it to those who are not able to reach 
the head. It shuts out competitive and community banking, 
and when I see the great Bank of Italy, a California corpora- 
tion, with over 100 branches, coming into the city of New 
York and picking up 20 branches in that city, I am concerned 
about its significance in the future. 

I do not want to see branch banking spread all over this 
country, thereby becoming a continental proposition IT am 
comforted a little, perhaps, by the prophecies of the former 
Mr. Dawes, who says this 


into the 


closes 


on 
subject: 
efforts 


which 


time have been made to 
system 


perfec a 


From time to 
old machinery a 


technically 


for the 
theoretically 
the 
ken down 


substitute 
might seem to be and 

The frontal 
have invariably br 


permanently 


more attacks of proponents of 


foreign banking systems without in any 


substantial manner modifying or affecting the general 


| principles of American banking The genius of the American people 

for independence in matters of local self-government is thoroughly in 
|} grained and will never succumb in any clean-cut issue where the choice 
rests between centralized control and personal and community inde- 
pendence. 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I hope when this 
matter comes to an you will vote down Senate amend- 
ments Nos, 1, 26, 29, and 30, if the proposal comes in a form 
so that you can act upon these amendments separately, and if 
they are contained in any motion which includes others I hope 
you will vote the motion down. [Applause.] 

I yield, Mr. Speaker, 10 minutes to the 
Texas [Mr. Back]. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order there is not a quorum present 


issue 


gentleman from 


The SPEAKER pro fempore (Mr. Lenitepacn). The gentle 
man from Maryland makes the point there is not a quorum 
present. Obviously there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following 
to answer to their names: 
[Roll No. 123] 


Kearns 


Members failed 


Ackerman Coyle erlman 


Aldrich Cramton Keller Phillips 
Allen Davenport Kiess Purnell! 
Allgood Doughton Kunz Quayle 
Andrew Douglass Kvale Rayburn 
Anthony Doyle Lea, Calif. Reece 
Appleby Drane Lee, Ga. Sabath 
Arentz Eaton Lineberger Schneider 
Ayres Eaterly Linthicum Sinclair 
Bankhead Fenn Luce Smithwick 
Beck Fitzgerald, Roy G. McDuffie Sproul, Kan. 
Berger Fitzgerald, W.T. WeKeown Steagall 
Bixler Fredericks McLeod Stobbs 


Blanton Freeman Magee, Pa. Strong, Pa. 


Bloom Fuller Mead Sullivan 
Bowles Funk Merritt Swoope 
Bowling Gallivan Michaelson Taylor, N. J, 
Browning Garner, Tex. Mills Thompson 
Brumm Garrett, Tex. Montague Tillman 
Buchanan Golder Mooney Tucker 
Campbell Graham Moore, Va. Tydings 
anfield Green, lowa Morehead Updike 
‘arpenter Hawley Morin Vare 


Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Norton 
O'Connell, R. 1. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and five Mem- 
bers have answered present; a quorum, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, 1 move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, when the McFadden 
banking bill was before the House in February of this year, 
the principal controversy was that part of the bill relating to 
branch banking; in fact, about the only controversial features 
of the bill were those relating to branch banking. If it were 
not for that controversy, if the other provisions in the bill 
were embodied in a separate bill, I dare say the bill would 
have already passed the House and have become a law. 

I supported the House bill when we had it in the House in 
February, because I thought it contained well-thought out, con- 
servative, reasonable provisions on the subject of branch bank- 
ing. These provisions were contained in four sections of the 
bill—sections 3, 7, 8, and 9. 

Section 3 of the bill provided that a State bank might con- 
solidate with a national bank under a national banking charter 
and the State bank might bring in its branches situated within 
the city of the domicile of the bank, but nowhere else. 

Section 7 of the bill amends section 5155 of the national 
banking act dealing with the conversion of a State bank. The 
State bank is allowed to surrender its State charter, convert 
into a national bank, and bring in all of its branches located 
within the city of its domicile, but nowhere else. 

Section & of the Ilouse bill amends section 5190 of the na- 
tional banking act and permits—and I will say here it is the 
only permissive section of the bill as to national bank branch 
banking, all the other sections being restrictive in character— 
section & provides that national banks now holding national 
charters may establish branches within the city of their domi- 
cile in States which permit branch banking. 

In all of these sections were embodied what were known as 
the Hull amendments. The Hull amendments divide the States 
into two divisions. First division, those States which at the 
very time of the approval of this act permit branch banking 
to their State banks. The other division consists of those 
States that do not now permit branch banking, but may permit 
it at some time in the future. The Hull amendments provide 
that the branch-banking features of this bill, the permissive 
features, Shall apply only to those States in the first division, 
to wit, those which at the very time of the approval of this 
act permit branch banking. 

In those States which do not at the time of the approval 
of this act permit branch banking to their State banks, no 
permission is given to national banks to establish branches, 
either now or in the future. 

I may pause here long enough to say, however, that, of 
course, in a subsequent Congress, if in the meanwhile a State 
which does not now permit branch banking should change its 
laws to permit that privilege to a State bank, such future Con- 
gress could, if it desired, extend that same privilege to national 
banks located within that State. Doubtless it would be done. 

Now, I submit that these four sections of the House bill em- 
body three harmonious well-connected principles. First, they 
permit to national banks located in States that now permit 
branch banking the privilege of establishing branches confined 
wholly to the city of their domicile. The purpose of that is to 
enable them to compete with State banks. That is one thing. 
Then, another thing these amendments do is that they say all 
members of the Federal reserye system, both National and 
State, that come into the system after the approval of the act 
shall only bring in those branches that are located within the 
city of the domicile of the member bank. 

Then, the Hull amendments, in order to discourage the spread 
of branch banking, restrict the provisions of the bill to those 
States where branch banking is now permitted. Those pro- 
visions which I have just detailed are in brief the House pro- 
visions on the subject of branch banking. 

The Senate amendments, which the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, Mr. McFappen, seeks to have us approve, 
would change the whole structure of the bill. Amendment No. 
1 of the Senate does this: It would permit a national bank to 
consolidate with a State bank located anywhere in the State 
where the national bank is located, and permit the State bank 
to bring into the national banking system every one of its 
branches, even though they are located all over the State. 
Under that amendment—No, 1 of the Senate—the Bank of 
ltaly in California, for example, could consolidate with a na- 
tional bank in San Francisco and bring every one of its 
branches into the national-banking system. 

Under amendment 26 of the Senate, which strikes out sec- 
tions 7 and 8 of the House bill and writes a new section in 
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lieu of both sections—under that amendment 26 the State bank 
could surrender its charter and take out a national-bankiny 
charter and bring in every one of its branches located any. 
where in the State. Therefore, in view of the fact that these 
Senate amendments seek to destroy all the harmony of the 
House bill and make confusion worse confounded in the 
branch-banking situation, I intend to yote against*the Senate 
amendments and adhere to the House bill as it passed the 
House. |Applause.] 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I am reminded in this con- 
nection of the patient who has a number of doctors working 
over him and the doctors have disagreed and the patient is 
likely to die as the result of the disagreement among the doctors. 

I find myself as an average Member of the House very much 
at a loss to know how to vote as the situation now presents 
itself. I look over on this side and I find the Democratic 
membership of that great Committee on Banking and Currency 
at variance on the features of this bill. I look On the other 
side and find among the Republican membership of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee the same division. So, as a man 
who does not understand banking—and I do not profess to 
understand it—the one thing I understand is when I go to put 
my note, properly secured, up to the cashier or the president 
and he lends me the money on the note—I do not profess to 
have the knowledge of banking that the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Srevenson] has, but I do know as an average 
Member of the House that this bill is not what my State of 
North Carolina wants in its present form. We are getting 
along very well in my State. We have a great State and a 
great banking system. We have a dual system where the 
national banks are working in cooperation with the State 
banks. The State banks have branches. We have a wise cor- 
poration commission which regulates the State banks and we 
are getting along very well. What I do object to is that Con- 
gress, which has no jurisdiction, is undertaking in the name 
of and in the interest of national banks to force something on 
us by act of Congress that they have no right to do and which 
they ought not to do. That is the fundamental reason why I 
am opposing this bill. The bill as amended in the Senate, if 
allowed to stand, would be more favorable to my State than 
the House bill, and I find myself in this situation: The dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee agreed in conference to 
amendment No. 30 of the Senate, and now he makes a motion 
to disagree and go back to conference, and the Lord knows 
when they come back what we will have to vote on. I do not. 

I do not think we ought to pass this legislation at this late 
day of the session. You do not know what it means. If you 
go back of this, all you know it is in the interest of the large 
banks in the big cities against the small banks in the small 
communities and the rural sections. For that reason I am 
opposed to the whole proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I regret to be com- 
pelled to differ in some respects with the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vyania [Mr. MCFADDEN] with reference to the matter that is now 
pending before the House. Here is the situation: When this bill 
was under consideration in the House it adopted a definite, 
consistent policy in reference to branch banking. One phase 
had to do with the question of banks with branches already 
established, and the other had to do with the establishment by 
national banks of branches in the future. The House failed or 
refused to take actiom legalizing branches that had been here- 
tofore established, and prohibited the creation of branch banks 
in the future, regardless of the action of the States as to 
State bank branch banking. 

This was the position of the House. The policy was con- 
sistent. It would have prohibited the continuance of branches 
now being maintained in several larger cities of the country, in- 
cluding my own city of Minneapolis. When the bill was under 
consideration in the House I made no effort to have the House, 
by amendment, meet this local situation, where during the war 
or thereabouts, two of our national banks each took over sev- 
eral branches. 

They are each operating in the city three branche: as the 
result of that action. They were small banks, and my recol- 
lection is some were State and some were national banks, and 
that the Comptroller of the Currency was consulted and either 
approved or acquiesced in the action. At that time our State 
laws did not prohibit State banks from conducting branches. 
However, there is some question as to the legality of these 
branches. This is apparently true of the situation in these 
other cities. To-day these branches in my city are used by 
depositors all over the city, to the extent of about 100,000 peo- 
ple. The total deposits run up to about $25,000,000. When the 
bill left the House it contained no provision legalizing this or 
any other similar situation. 
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The bill went over to the Senate, and the Senate changed 
that policy. They did not change it consistently. In reference 
to branches already established, they used different standards. 
On page 13 of the bill before us, in paragraph (a) they provide 
that national-banking associations which have continuously 
maintained and operated not more than one branch for a 
period of 25 years immediately preceding the approval of the 
act may continue to maintain and operate that branch, regard- 
less of its legality when it was established. They permit a 
particular bank in a certain locality to be exempted from the 
general antibank provisions of the bill. 

In so doing they took care of one local situation. They then 
proceeded to take care of another local situation by authoriz- 
ing the establishment of branch banks under certain circum- 
stances and conditions in cities of a certain size and also in a 
contiguous metropolitan area outside of the city limits. So 
that in at least two different instances the Senate, in a way 
more typical of that body than that of the House, set aside 
general principles, took care of these local situations, but 
failed to take care of others of a similar character. It is as 
inconsistent as it can be. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have only five minutes, but 
I yield for a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it not be possible under the motion 
pending, made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFappEN], the chairman of the committee, far a bank in a 
town of, say, 40,000 people to be refused the right to establish 
a branch, and yet under further language of the bill for a bank 
in the city of New York, if the limits of the city were spread 
out to the contiguous area, to be granted the right to estab- 
lish a branch in this same city of 40,000 people? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is my understanding 
of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LEHLBACH). 
the gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is the situation. The 
Senate changes the policy of the bill and then makes specific 
provisions to take care of specific localities, but fails to take 
care of another locality where the facts warrant it every bit 
as much as they would in the locality taken care of by the 
Senate bill. 

Gentlemen, these situations ought to be treated alike. There 
is no reason at all for applying one rule to one-and another aml 
inconsistent rule to the other. If we are to lay down the 
rule in the House bill we should adhere to it. If exceptions 
are to be made as in the Senate bill they should be made on 
principle with the idea of treating every situation fairly. If 
we make an exception in one case we ought to make like excep- 
tion in a similar case. If I have an opportunity I shall submit 
an amendment which will enable the House to pass on this 
question. Therefore, I ask the House to vote down the previous 
question so that the motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will be open to amendment. There is no reason what- 
ever for excepting certain localities from this antibranch 
banking provision and making it apply to others. Let the law 
be uniform. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. What will be the status of these banks if 
the gentleman’s amendment is not presented and enacted into 
law? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then the question of their 
legality would have to be determined in the courts; but as to 
those others that are taken care of in the Senate, their iegality 
has been taken care of by the legislative body. 

And if the House does not agree on the proposition, of course 
they can vote my proposition down. What I want to do 1s to 
present this in order that it may have a fair consideration. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
has again expired. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder 
of my time to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hooprr]. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in the very few minutes allotted to me I wish to voice as vig- 
orously and as concisely as I can my opposition to that phase 
of the conference report which limits to cities of 100,000 the 
right to branch banking. When I voted for the McFadden bill 
as it came from the comnilitee | did so with enthusiasm, be- 
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cause I believed it was the best for the banking community 
in which I live, that it was a liberalizing of the national 
banking system, and that it infused in the somewhat sluggish 
veins of that system the new blood of progressive legislation. 
It seems to me as I examine the phraseology of the conferenc« 
report that instead of liberalizing the national banking system 
it has a positive tendency the other way. I live in a com- 
munity where the city of Kalamazoo, with 54,000 inhabitants, 
and the city of Battle Creek, with 45,000 people, are situated ia 
the midst of a rich agricultural community. They are strong 
and growing manufacturing cities. They are used to national 
banks, they believe in the national bank system, and national 
banks have had a tremendous influence in building up those 
communities. Now, we are placed in this position: Our cities 
are growing rapidly and are expanding, and the bankers are 
feeling the need in these communities of branching out in the 
same way the State banks are permitted to do. In our town 
of Battle Creek we have three great national banks having 
$30,000,000 in deposits. One bank, of which the head is one 
of the best and ablest bankers in Michigan—that bank already 
feels the need of expansion in competition with State banks. 
Under this provision it will be unable to do it. A town of 
50,000 population to-day will be a town of 100,000 inhabitants 
in a few years, but in those intervening years they are going 
to feel with the utmost keenness the competition of the strong 
State banks in our midst. It is going to help the State banks; 
it is going to drive into the State banking column many of the 
national banks. It is going to build up the State banks at the 
expense of the national banks, and instead of liberalizing and 
strengthening the national banking system which has so 
greatly developed our manufacturing communities, it is going 
to have a withering and paralyzing effect upon them. This I 
consider is the great fault in the conference report. I do not 
know what the result may be, I do not know what the vote 
may be in this House, but I do firmly believe that it is a wrong 
policy, both for the present and for the future of the national 
banking system—that there should be concentrated in the 
greater cities of the Nation, cities of 100,000 population and 
more, national banks with their branches out of all proportion 
to those in the smaller communities. The smaller community, 
the city of 50,000 inhabitants, of 75,000 inhabitants, requires 
that its national banks be placed in a position where they can 
compete on somewhat equal terms with the strong State banks. 
[Applause. ] 

In saying this, I do not mean to deprecate the State banks, 
nor to hold in any but the highest regard their value and their 
service to the people. There is ample room both for the State 
banks and the national banks. But if the more liberal State 
laws permit State branch banking, and the less liberal national 
banking laws tend to discourage national bank branch bank- 
ing, it is certain that the national bank, in the smaller com- 
munity, suffers a great handicap in its competition with the 
other. 

For instance, in my State of Michigan but two cities, Detroit 
and Grand Rapids, could enjoy the privilege of national-bank 
branches after the passage of the conference report and its 
enactment into law. This would shut out the prosperous and 
growing cities of Flint, Saginaw, Bay City, Lansing, Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, Muskegon, and other cities which 
are growing by leaps and bounds. The State banks are already 
taking advantage of their opportunities and building branches 
in the thriving suburban places, where the building of fac- 
tories and the increase of population warrants it. I tell you 
that with discouragement of this kind, many a national bank 
will give up its national charter and become a State bank. 
All this will weaken, not help, the national banking system 
in this country. 

One of the leading bankers in southern Michigan, Mr. W. J. 
Smith, president of the Old National Bank of Battle Creek, 
who knows the banking situation in Michigan as well as any 
living man, writes me as follows: 


Branch banking is here to stay, and there should be perfect freedom 
in local communities. The men who are talking about limiting branch 
banks can not do so, because it is operating in many States now through 
the State banks, which are greatly in excess of the national banks. 
The only result is that national banks in cities like this, Battle Creek, 
would become State banks. * * * This bank has $11,000,000 of 
resources in a city of less than 50,000 population, and we could not 
remain in the system, because we could not meet the competition of 
State banks who are permitted unlimited branch banking in all cities. 


This is the danger. Entry into the State bank system will 
lure from the national-bank fold many a strong national bank 
such as is the one of which Mr. Smith speaks. Banks, like 
individuals, will seek the lines of least resistance in securing 
and holding their business, 
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If we are prepared to scrap the national-bank system, this 
limitation will materially assist; but Lf, as do millions of the 
people of this Nation, we think that the national bank is too 
useful an institution to be allowed to dry-rot, then this limita- 
tion should be defeated. 

I have tried, in this brief talk, to point out the unjust and 
discriminatory character of the proposed limitation. Feeling, 
however, that a vote against the conference report would put 
in jeopardy the work of the Banking Committee for the entire 
session, I shall reluctantly vote for the report, in the hope that 
the next session of this Congress may do away with the limi- 
tation, and permit branch banking to all national banks in 
those States where branch banking is legal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend by remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
Hiouse, I have always been an opponent of branch banking. 
During the seven years I have served on the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House I know all the members of 
that committee will bear me out in the statement that I have 
aut all times and on every opportunity opposed branch banking. 
In three trips to Canada and two to California I had an op- 
portunity to observe the working of the branch-banking system. 
I returned home each time more opposed to the branch-banking 
system than ever. When the McFadden bill came before our 
committee two years ago I joined with Comptroller Dawes in 
helping work out amendments opposing branch banking. The 
bill passed the House, but was defeated in the Senate. In this 
session it passed the House with practically these provisions. 
It went to the Senate, where the amendments were offered that 
caused the appointment of conferees, resulting in the com- 
promises which we are now considering. 

The bankers of my State have always been opposed to branch 
banking. I received a few weeks ago this communication, 
which I would like to have the Clerk read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


First NATIONAL BANK oF WICHITA, 
Wichita, Kans., Friday, May 21, 1926. 
Hon. JAMES G.: STRONG, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dpar CONGRESSMAN StrrRoNG: The Kansas Bankers’ Association 
has to-day passed the following resolution : 

The members of this association have observed with much interest 
the progress, and now keenly await the passage, of the McFadden 
banking bill now pending in the United States Congress. As at all 
times, so now and again, the Kansas Bankers’ Association reaffirms 
its hostility to the principle of branch banking, and chiefly to that end 
petitions the Congress of the United States to pass the McFadden bill 
as passed by the Senate. The passage of this bill in that form would 
be the utmost reach of the Federal arm to stop the further spread of 
branch banking in the United States and would effectually terminate 
the branch-bank controversy. 

Sincerely yours, 
C, Q. CHANDLER, 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. In response to that letter em- 
bodying the resolution of the Kansas bankers assembled at 
Wichita I sent out copies of the House bill and copies of the 
Senate amendments and reports of the conferees, with also a 
comparison of the House and Senate amendments on the branch 
banking bill as made by the Comptroller of the Currency. I 
received a letter in reply, acknowledging receipt of the data 
that I sent, with this clause; 


We have a correspondent and get as near the proper thing in the 
way of private advice as can be had from Washington, and in that 
way learn that it is impossible to pass the McFadden bill in the Sen- 
ate with the Hull amendment. Personally it would not make any dit- 
ference with us in regard to the Hu'l amendment. We will take the 
McFadden bill in any way we can get it. 


Gentlemen, I am not a banker. I never owned a dollar’s 
worth of bank stock in my life. My duty is to the people of 
my district and my State. I am not going to insist on my per- 
sonal views in this matter. If the bankers of my State want 
the McFudden bill as compromised between the House and the 
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Senate conferees, I am perfectly willing to abide by the resyj;. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen], the chair- 
man of our committee, advises me that he can not get ay 
agreement with the Senate to the House bill and that he has 
done the utmost that he can in the way of compromise; that 
to reject the compromise proposed will defeat the bill. 

Therefore as the bankers of my State have expressed them- 
selves in favor of accepting the agreement of the conferees 
rather than have the bill defeated, I shall accede to their 
wishes. It must be remembered that there are many provi- 
sions of the McFadden bill which the bankers throughout the 
Nation need and desire, and that as to branch banking it dovs 
<aneaeh restrictive features, though not as strong as I would 

e, 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from West Virgiitia 
insist on his point? 

Mr. BACHMANN, Yes. 
’ The SPEAKER. The Chair will dhe [After counting.] 
One hundred and seventy Members are present, not a quorum, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut moves a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


{Roll No. 124] 


Ackerman Cramton Kearns uayle 
Aldrich Crosser Keller ayburo 
Allen Curry Kiess Reece 
Allgood Davenport Kunz Reed, N. Y. 
Andrew Douglass Kvale Sabath 
Anthony Doyle Lea, gait. Sinclair 
Appleby Drane Lee, G Sosnowski 
Arentz Eaton Lincberget syeent, Kane. 
Bankhead Esterly Linthicum 8 
Beck Fenn Luce Stobbs 
Berger Fitzgerald, Roy G. McDuffie Strong, Pa. 
Bixler Fitzgeral a, W.T. McKeown Sullivan 
Blanton Foss Magee, Pa. Swoope 
Bloom Fredericks Mead caret, B. 3. 
Bowles Freeman Merritt Tucker 
Bowling Fuller Michaelson Dane! 
Brumm Funk Mills ‘ike 
Buchanan Gallivan Montague te 
os 1 Garner, Tex. Mooney Walters 
eld Garrett, Tex. Morin Warren 
Carpenter solder Nelson, Me. Welsh 
Carter, Calif. Graham Nelson, Wis. Williams, Tex. 
Carter, Okla. Hudson. Norton Wilson, La 
Celler Hu ee O'Connor, N. ¥, Winter 
Cleary Hull, Oldfield Wood 
Collins Hull, William E. Patterson Woodrum 
Conne Johnson, Ii. Peavey Wurzbach 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Ky Perlman Ziblman 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, 8. Dak. Phillips 
Cooper, Wis. Jones Porter 
Corning Kahn Purnell 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twelve Members have 
answered to their names—a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further pro- 
ceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut moves 
to suspend further proceedings under the call. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFappen] is recognized. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the unfinished 
business, the bill H. R. 2. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
up the unfinished business, H. R, 2. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think I have already yielded my time 
to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Beepy]. If I have not 
done so, I do so now, 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania give his attention to me for just a moment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, WINGO. I understand the gentleman has a new propo- 
sition to submit to the House. In fairness to the House why 
does he not send it to the Clerk’s desk and let it be read? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think that is a good suggestion. I will 
do so. 

Mr. WINGO. I have not seen it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
withdraw his motion? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I withdraw the motion I have made and, 
for the information of the House, so that the matter may be 
before the House, I submit this compromise proposition. I 
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offer the following amendment as a matter of information at 
this time. 

Mr. WINGO. I reserve a point of order on the gentleman's 
withdrawing his motion and also on the motion he now offers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
a new motion, which the Clerk will report. 

Che Clerk’ read as follows: 


Mr. McFADDBN moves that the House insist upon its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate Nos. 1 to 25 and 27 to 39, inclusive, and 
that the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate No. 26 and 

to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
licu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
I t. insert the following: 
Sec. 5155. The conditions upon which a national banking associ- 
yn may retain or establish and operate a branch or branches are 
following: 
“(a) A national banking association may maintain and operate such 


neh or branches as it may have in lawful operation at the date of | 
the approval of this act: Provided, That any national banking associ- | 


on which has continuously maintained and operated not more than 
one branch for a period of more than 25 years immediately preceding 
approval of this act may continue to maintain and operate such 
neh, 
(b>) If a State bank is hereafter converted into or consolidated with 
national banking association, the said association may retain and 
operate such branches, if any, as were being maintained and operated 
said State bank at the date of the approval of this act. 
“(c) A national banking association may, after the date of the ap- 
proval of this act, establish and operate new branches within the limits 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
division be in order? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, a division 
unless a demand was made for it. 
at any time. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I should like to demand a 
division on that part of the motion— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the demand would prop- 
erly come when the vote is taken, but it can be made at any 
time. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recognized for 45 
minutes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
yleld for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether or not I understood the reading of the motion correctly. 

Mr. McFADDEN, If the gentleman will pardon me, I am 
going to explain just what I think the gentleman is going to 
ask about. If I have not answered the gentleman after I have 
made my statement I shall be glad to answer him later on. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join in the reser- 
vation of points of order before the discussion begins. 

Mr. WINGO. Before the gentleman begins his statement, 
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When will a demand for a 


would not be had 
The demand can be made 


Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


| will he yield for a question? 


of the city, town, or village in which said association is situated if such | 


establishment and operation are at the time permitted to State banks 
by the law of the State in question. 


“(d) No branch shall be established after the date of the approval | 


of this act within the limits of any city, town, or village of which the 
population by the last decennial census was less than 25,000, No more 
than one such branch may be thus established where the population, so 
determined, of such municipal unit does not exceed 50,000; and not 
more than two such branches where the population does not exceed 
100,000. In any such municipal unit where the population exceeds 
100.000 the determination of the number of branches shall be within 
the discretion of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

“(e) In cases in which, under the provisions of this section, a na- 
tional banking association is authorized to establish a branch or branches 
within the limits of any city, the population of which by the last de- 
cennial census exceeds 250,000, the Comptroller of the Currency shall 
have the discretionary power to authorize the establishment and opera- 


tion of such branch or branches beyond the boundaries of said city as | 


strictly defined by law; but only within the same metropolitan area 
as that in which the parent bank is situated: Provided, however, That 
he shall in no case authorize such establishment and operation except 
within the territory of a city, town, or village the corporate limits of 
which at some point coincide with the corporate limits of the city or 
town in which the parent bank is situated, when in his discretion he 
shall determine, after public hearing, that the banking needs of the 
inhabitants of said contiguous and urban territory require the establish- 


the right of State banks situated in such city, to establish branches 
under the State law does not extend, 

“(f) No branch of any national banking association shall be estab- 
lished or moved from one location to another without first obtaining 
the consent and approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

“(g) The term ‘branch’ as used in this section shall be held to in- 
clude any branch bank, branch office, branch agency, additional office, 
or any branch place of business located in any State or Territory of 
the United States or in the District of Columbia at which deposits are 
received, or checks paid, or money lent. 

“(h) This section shall not be construed to amend or repeal section 





25 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, authorizing the establish- | 


ment by national banking associations of branches in foreign countries, 
or dependencies, or insular possessions of the United States.” 


Mr. WINGO. 
both propositions. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
order? 

Mr. WINGO. I will reserve both points of order. 

The SPEAKER. What are the points of order? 

Mr. WINGO. The ones I stated when the gentleman first 
offered his motion to withdraw. I am reserving a point of 
order against his right to withdraw the pending motion and 
I am reserving a point of order against the new proposal. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. 


Mr. Speaker, I make points of order against 


Will the gentleman reserve his points of 


The gentleman will state it, 


Mr. McFADDEN. I will. ' 

Mr. WINGO. In your proposed (c), on amendment 26, do 
the words “such date,” that are used last there, refer back to 
the first proposition; that is, the date when this amendatory 
act becomes effective? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think they do. I 
before me, but I think they refer to that. 

Mr, WINGO. Is that the same (c) as the so-called fourth 
print which we had, except to change the phraseology ? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think it is; yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEEDY. The situation is this: The time has been 
yielded to me and do I understand that I now yield it back 
to the chairman and that his time starts as of now? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows nothing about that. 
All the Chair knows is that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is entitled to 45 minutes, to dispose of as he sees fit. 

Mr. BEEDY. The record shows that that entire time has 
been yielded to me. 

Mr. McFADDEN. If the gentleman will pardon me, the 
motion was withdrawn a little earlier in the proceedings, and 
as soon as I have completed this statement it is my purpose 
to yield to the gentleman from Maine. I do not want to take 
more than a few minutes of time at this time. 

Mr. BEEDY. The time starts as of this moment? 
correct? 

The SPEAKER. 
minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 


have not a copy 


Is that 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 45 


Mr. Speaker, I came into the House on 


. | Tuesday with a conference report upon this bill, to which the 
ment of such branch or braaches; but no branch —_ > established | majority of the conferees had agreed. I did not bring in a 
under the authority of this subsection in any part of a State to which | ¢y)) report, but in order to redeem my pledge to the House I 


withheld from the report amendment No. 26, which contains 
the branch banking amendments with reference to national 
banks and which embodies the compromise on the Hull amend- 
ments. The intention was to ask for a vote upon this confer- 
ence report, as it contained all of the items upon which the 
conferees had agreed, except the branch banking provisions for 
national banks. 

However, a point of order was made against three items in 
the conference report and a vote upon it was thereby pre- 
vented. 

The motion which I have now introduced is in effect a restora- 
tion of the conference report without the items against which 
points of order were made. I am now, therefore, giving the 
House an opportunity to vote upon all of the items in the 
conference report which are not subject to a point of order. 

I have thus complied with the spirit of the promise 1 made 
to the House in introducing this motion. The motion includes 
all of the items in disagreement between the House and the 
Senate, including amendment No. 26, which embodies the 


branch banking provision relating to national banks. 


“ ” 


If the House votes “aye” on my motion, it will be a vote 
for the conference report, including the compromise on the 
Hull amendments. In other words, a vote in the affirmative 
will be a vote for the passage of the bill. If the Senate ac- 
cedes to the action of the House, they will then have approved 
the agreement of their conferees to this compromise plan now 
before you, and the bill then goes to the President. 
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I wish to make It clear that T am not putting any new propo- 
sitions before the House but am simply asking the House to do 
what would have been done Tuesday if the points of order 
had not been made. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Maine {Mr. Berepy]. [{Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine is recognized 
for 42 minutes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Numerous inquiries, coming from various 
Members of the House, Clearly indicate to me that there is 
a general failure on the part of the House membership to un- 
derstand either the provisions of the original McFadden bill, 
the Senate amendments, or the motion now before the House. 
This is not surprising. This legislation is highly technical. 

The pending legislation is of supreme importance. It reaches 
to the very quick a nation-wide credit, that elemental and con- 
stitnent part of our political and governmental life whose nor- 
inal maintenance is indispensable—I say, I hope that no Mem- 
ber, in determining his position, will rely upon the broad or 
general assertions of anybody. Let us in this instance under- 
stand this problem each for himself. I think it will be helpful 
if we keep in mind the original objective toward which we started. 
I suggest to the Members of the House that we now take our 
bearings and head toward the port of original destination. 
What was it? The McFadden banking bill as reported to this 
Hlouse in the Sixty-eighth Congress, aside from certain tech- 
nical amendments to the national banking act, sought two main 
objectives. It sought to remedy two evils that had sprung up 
in the banking world, 

First it sought to check the further spread of state-wide 
branch banking. We members of the Committee on Banking 
and Curreney thought at the outset and think now that no 
financial institution in any metropolitan center ought to be 
permitted to reach out its unrestrained hands and seize upon 
the credits of a State. Therefore, we provided ix, the original 
McFadden bill as introduced in the Sixty-eighth Congress that 
no State bank might come into the Federal reserve system 
unless it surrendered all its branches then in existence out- 
side the city limits of the home bank. In other words, we 
fixed upon the city limits of the home bank in our efforts to 
check the spread of state-wide branch banking. In addition 
we provided that no State bank might consolidate with or 
convert into a national bank else it relinquished its right to 
branches outside the municipal limits of the home bank. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will pardon me—— 

Mr. BEEDY. I am going to ask the gentleman not to inter- 
rupt. I forewent interrupting anybotly here, except when 
personal reference was made to me. 

Mr. WINGO. I simply want to correct an obvious error 
which the gentleman has made. 

Mr. BEEDY. It will help me and I think the Members of 
the House if the gentleman will make a note of it and if I 
have made an error, correct me at the conclusion of my 
remarks, 

Mr. WINGO. I wanted to help the gentleman. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman has always been very gracious 
to me, and if I have made an error I wish the gentleman would 
make a note of it and correct me at the end of my remarks 
without interrupting me in the midst of them, 

Mr. WINGO. I wanted to correct the gentleman right here, 
because T am sure the gentleman always wants to be correct. 

Mr. BEEDY. 1 think I understand what I am about, al- 
though we are all liable to error. 

There was a second evil incident to and growing out of the 
first, which we sought to remedy. National banks were sub- 
jected to unfair branch-bank competition by State banks. 
Therefore, we next sought to put national banks on an equal 
competitive basis with State banks. We, therefore, gave to 
national banks the right to maintain branches. This branch 
banking privilege, however, we limited to national banks in 
cities, but only in those cities where State law permits branch 
banking. 

We spurned all suggestions to run hither and yon with 
patchwork provisions to meet the peculiar needs of local com- 
munities. It was our aim to enact a law which should em- 
brace a sound national and equitable banking policy; there- 
fore, we held to a true course. 

In aiming at the correction of these evils, in the imposing 
of restrictions upon state-wide branch banking, and in the grant- 
ing of the branch banking privilege to national banks we 
treated all banks with impartial equality. 

The McFadden bill, presented to the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
as we have seen, provided unequivocally for equal competitive 
conditions between State and National banks and placed a check 





upon the further spread of state-wide branch banking. Anq 
mark you this: This House committee never favored state-wide 
branch banking. It is not now and it never has been an issue 
on this floor. There is no state-wide branch-banking proposition 
involved in any legislative proposal pending in this House. 
although many assertions to the contrary have been made. 

At the stage when we brought the McFadden bill to the floor 
of this House during the Sixty-eighth Congress the committe: 
as a whole was entirely consistent. It had not then lost sight 
of the main objectives for which we were striving. However, 
upon presentation of this bill to the House at that time it had 
developed that certain State banks in the outlying districts of 
the city of Chicago had conceived—or I suppose I ought to 
state it accurately and say had misconceived—the necessity of 
writing into this bill a provision which should place this 
Federal Congress in the position of granting privileges of 
branch banking to some national banks while withholding it 
from others equally entitled to it. That proposition was never 
a tenable proposition. It was fraught with many evils. It 
was and is iniquitous and unsound. But the tempting induce- 
ment for this committee to abandon a broad national policy 
to indulge in patchwork legislation, responsive to purely local 
demands, was votes of the Members from Illinois in support 
of the McFadden bill. 

Speaking for myself alone, I can say that before I had con- 
sulted with any bankers, uninfluenced by any clique or any 
locality, but moved by the consideration that the Hull amend- 
ments were inconsistent in principle with the original purposes 
of the bill, meeting a local rather than a national demand and 
necessitating discrimination as to national banks, I opposed 
them. From the moment these Hull amendments were ac- 
cepted on this floor, accepted by the chairman, who in his 
anxiety for votes thought it best to yield to the demands of 
Illinois, from the time this House fell in with the viewpoint 
of the chairman [Mr. McFappgen] and voted for these Hull 
amendments, this bill has pursued a turbulent course. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. BEEDY. I do not want to be discourteous 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, I protest against the gentleman's 
mistake. The Hull amendments were in this bill when it was 
introduced and referred to the committee, and there was never 
an amendment of that kind written into it in this House. In 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, when the bill was considered, they 
were written into the bill in the House, but when the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappEen] introduced the bill in this 
Congress he introduced it with the Hull amendments in it, and 
the gentleman from Maine himself made a motion in the com- 
mittee to strike out the Hull amendments, and upon the objec- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. MoFappen], the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Beepy] did not do it. 

Mr. BERDY. I do not want to be discourteous, but the gen- 
tleman’s interruption 

Mr. STEVENSON. I did not want the gentleman to make 
the mistake of hammering into this House, when we have ebso- 
lutely no opportunity of replying, something that did not hap- 
pen. I think the gentleman will admit that what I have said 
is true. 

Mr. BEEDY. The interruption of the gentleman has demon- 
strated himself to be in error. Such interruptions are futile 
and unavailing. The gentleman is mistaken. My statement 
is correct. He has not followed me with accurate understand- 
ing. I stated at the outset that I was discussing the original 
provisions of the McFadden bill as brought to this House in 
the Sixty-eighth Congress. I trust the gentleman will not inter- 
rupt me further. I have given considerable thought to this 
problem. I shall not mislead or misstate the facts. Should [ 
fall into error, the gentleman may correct me when I have 
concluded, and for that I will be grateful. I say that from the 
moment these amendments were introduced into this legisla- 
tion confusion and misunderstanding as to the branch-banking 
policy involved in this bill ensued. From that moment this bill 
has been in continuous trouble. Its sponsors and managers 
have found it impossible to meet the necessities for national 
legislation while at the same time defending provisions inserted 
to meet peculiar local needs and to appease factions. 

We are told that a vote for the Hull amendments is a vote 
against further spread of state-wide branch banking. Such an 
assertion is groundless in fact. Let us see whether I am right. 
What system of banks is it that has extended its branches until 
we are troubled with this problem of state-wide branch bank- 
ing? Is it the national banks? No; it always has been and 
always will be the State banks. But the Hull amendments as 
before the House do not in any manner refer to State banks. 
They deal solely with the national banks. If they were in any 
way to affect the state-wide extension of branch banks they 
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must perforce deal with the State banks that have generated 
the state-wide branch bank movement. But they do not; they 
deal with the national banks. This was the first misunder- 
standing as to the force and effect of the Hull amendments, 
nd many Members voted those amendments into the bill think- 
ing they were voting against the extension of state-wide branch 
banking. They were misled. I challenge controversion of what 
I have now stated. 

Mt. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman is always so fair that I am 
constrained to yield. ; 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL The bill did provide with refer- 
ence to State banks that were members of the Federal reserve 
system; they were to confine themselves to the provisions and 
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limitations that were applied to national banks or give up 
their membership in the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman has not followed my state- 
ment with sufficient care to enable him to understand me 


accurately. What I said is this: The Hull amendments as now 
before this House in the pending motion do not deal with 
State banks in any manner. Does the gentleman deny it? 
He does not. 

Now let us be clear about that, for many have been misled 
on that point. This is the third instance in the course of my 
remurks where an interruption has taken place which has 
proved the statements I have made to be correct and the 
interruption unjustified. Now, if gentlemen will refrain from 
further interruption, I shall be deeply appreciative. 

We were warned, and are now warned, that if we strike 
these amendments from the pending bill we shall subject the 
State legislatures in 26 States to the dangerous influences of 
national-bank lobbies. Now, let us analyze that proposition. I 
contend the statement will not stand the test of critical analysis. 
Vill any Member in this House tell me of one instance where 
a national bank has directly or indirectly approached any 
State legislature asking that a law be passed granting branch- 
banking privileges in any State? No such instance can be 
stated. It is the State banks who have uniformly sought 
State banking privileges, 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman has asked a question; 
now will he allow me to answer it? 

Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman can name a State? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I say no—— 

Mr. BEEDY. Well, the gentleman need go no further. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Because they are prohibited from hav- 
ing branch banks. 

Mr. BEEDY. The answer of the gentleman is “no.” Cer- 
tainly! It is the State banks which go to the State legislature 
for branch-banking privileges, and the reason for it is easily 
seen. In States where national banks have no branch bank 
by State banks, those national banks have nothing whatever 
to gain by procuring the passage of a State branch banking 
law. On the contrary, they have much to lose. 

The moment an antibranch-banking State changes its policy 
and legalizes State branch banking, that moment every advan- 
tage in the branch-banking privilege is with the State banks, 
which greatly outnumber the national banks. I suggest to 
the House membership that we have infinitely more to fear 
from the lobbies of innumerable State banks than we have 
from any lobbies of the national banks. Thelobby whicha State 
bank may muster as against the lobby which a national bank 
may muster is as Hercules to Hecuba. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hutr] has been kind 
enough to call to the attention of the House the fact that when 
I yote for this compromise motion I must disregard the im- 
mediate interest of my own city of Portland, Me.; as he has 
made clear, I must say to my bankers whom equally with 
others I am here to represent—I must say, “ Gentlemen, I en- 
deavored as a member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to help enact a sound and equitable national branch 
banking law. But under my oath of office I felt obliged to 
be controlled largely by national consideration.” I believe 
that if the general interest is conserved by wise national 
policies, local situations will, in the long run, give us little 
trouble. 

If we write these Hull amendments into permanent law— 
and such will be the effect of an adverse vote on this com- 
promise measure—we shall hold out most alluring prospects 
to every State bank in every antibranch banking State. Under 
these Hull amendments State banks have only to induce their 
legislatures to permit branch banking and they—State banks— 
find themselves in exclusive control of branch-banking privi- 
leges. If you write these Hull amendments into law, one of 
two things must eventuate. Bither the State banks will be 
standing at the open door of State branch-bank monopoly or 
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the national banks in those States will be driven to the Fed- 
eral Congress for relief. Why are national banks asking 
relief from this Congress to-day? 

Think of it! It is as though the Hull amendments were 
to-day actually in effect in 22 States of this Union. Twenty- 
two States now permit branch banking by State banks. In 
these 22 States the national banks are in trouble. Perceiving 
their distress we set out to eradicate those very conditions 
which, strange and inconsistent as is the fact, the gentleman, 
from Illinois [Mr. Hutz], responsive to the demands of his 
own locality, asks us to force upon 26 other States by the 
approval of his amendments. If we are to heed his request, 
the Congress must ready periodically to repeal the Hull 
amendments in part first in one State and then in another. 


be 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. BEEDY. I must ask the gentleman to excuse me. If it 


is true, as the proponents of this measure concede, that once 


the States permit state-wide branch banking by State banks, 
then the national banks are at a disadvantage, then why 
should we ever pass these Ilull amendments when we must 
perforce repeal them to eliminate the injustice which flows 


from them? 

I submit to this House that there is but one equitable and 
broad principle upon which every Member may stand in deal 
ing with this branch-banking problem. It is the principle upon 
which we started in the original McFadden bill. It the 
principle upon which I still stand, namely, wherever State 
laws permit branch banking to State banks, there the national 
law should permit the same privilege to national banks. Con- 
versely, wherever the State law forbids branch banking to 
State banks, there the national law should forbid it to national 
banks. This principle is the embodiment of a sound, 
sistent policy. I commend it to this House. 

What of the Senate amendments? Those amendments modi- 
fied the original position of the House to this extent. They 
provide that when a nonmember State bank desires admission 
to the Federal reserve system it may bring in all its existing 
branches. They provide that when a State bank wishes to 
convert into or consolidate with a national bank it may bring 
in all its branches now in existence. In this respect the Senate 
amendments divest this legislation of its ex post facto charac- 
teristics. The Senate amendments confirm the stand of the 
House, however, by checking a further extenson of stafe-wide 
branch banking as follows. The Senate amendments provide 
that in future any nonmember State bank can only come into 
the Federal reserve system by abandoning all its branches 
outside of the city limits of the home bank. They place the 
same penalty on State banks which would convert into or con- 
solidate with a national bank. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. I am sorry but I can not yield. Mr. Speaker, 
some people have expressed dissatisfaction with this com- 
promise motion which limits the right of national banks to 
branch banks to cities of 100,000 population. You see, when 
we take the first misstep we pay the penalty. When a man 
marries a red-headed woman he might as well prepare himself 
for the advent into the family circle of some sandy-haired 
babies, 

You married this Hull amendment without reserving 
yourselves a sufficient period of courtship within which 
scrutinize the features and determine the characteristics of 
your future wife. We entered upon the fleld of discrimina- 
tory legislation. Now you are confronted with the child of the 
Hull amendment. It too is discriminatory, but not in such 
vicious measure as its mother. It was born into the world 
because one compromise to appease a small faction necessitated 
another compromise to appease that larger body which de- 
manded legislation responsible to national rather than local 
needs. 

I now bring my speech to a close. Congress is a human 
institution. The pending proposal therefore is not perfect. It 
does not and can not in the nature of things suit everybody. 
We should vote for this compromise motion, however, and give 
the country much needed legislation. 

I believe it to be the duty of the House to be gnided by 
the needs of our national banks and Federal reserve sys- 
tem. I believe we should vote for the compromise meas- 
ure and thus eliminate these pernicious Hull amendments. 
The Secretary of the Treasury says they ought to go out. 
The Federal Reserve Board says they ought to go ont. 
The Comptroller of the Treasury says if they are allowed to 
thwart the enactment of this legislation he shall consider 
it no less than a national calamity. I submit these men are 
animated by the highest motives. They are concerned with 
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the enactment of the pending proposal because it will promote 
the well-being of banking interests which are nation wide. 
[Applause.] I yield the remainder of the time. Mr. Speaker, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Twelve minutes. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. I will. 

Mr. DAVEY. I desire to ask the gentleman whether the gen- 
Jleman maintains that the two original propositions to which 
he referred are now in the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. They are now in the bill. 

Mr. DAVEY. To what extent? 

Mr. BEEDY. Equal competitive opportunities are provided 
and a check is put upon state-wide branch banking. 

Mr. DAVEY. Does this bill as it now stands prevent the 
further spread of branch banking? 

Mr. BEKDY. I must now yield to my chairman. I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. McFappen ]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes, and I assume that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would rather follow, me, not to come out of that 
time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent I may 
proceed for 10 minutes not to come out of the gentleman's 
time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. With the understanding that that will 
not take me off my feet. 

Mr. WINGO. No; the gentleman is to keep control of the 
floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, not to be taken out of 
the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I hope gentlemen will give me 
their attention. I have not been heard either upon the proposi- 
tion which was abandoned—and I do not criticize the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for abandoning it, because it would 
not stand the test on an analysis, and the proponents 
had to abandon it themselves—or upon this new proposition. 
1 do not know what is in this new proposition. Do you, gentle- 
men? I know from a hurried reading that my friend from 
Maine |Mr. Beepy] does not know what is in it, He has made 
an appeal for it, and yet it contradicts one part of his speech, 
because this proposal accepts Senate amendment No. 1 permit- 
ting state-wide branches to be brought into the national-bank 
system. 

“Gentlemen, I want to direct your attention to this. This is 
a technical question, is it not, gentlemen? As evidenced by 
the contradictory telegrams you have got, some bankers are 
confused on it, are they not? 

Now, gentlemen, it is admitted that this question was 
thrashed out in the American Bankers’ Association at meeting 
after meeting. It has been fully thrashed out, this identical 
question, in the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
practically ever since I have been a Member of this House. I 
am the only man on the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House who was there when this question first arose in 
1913, when the Federal reserve act was then being written. 
Year after year the American Bankers’ Association, made up of 
experts on banking, understanding this thing, had an acute 
division, and year after year the independent unit bankers of 
America put that association on record as against branch bank- 
ing, and when, away back yonder, when the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappEeNn] introduced his first bill, they 
could not get the American Bankers’ Association to indorse that 
bill. But finally at Chicago two years ago the best banking 
minds in the American Bankers’ Association, representing both 
sides of this controversy——— 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, do I understand the gentleman is 
speaking under a point of order? 

Mr. WINGO. No, sir; I am speaking by unanimous consent. 

I say at that convention the best minds, both the attorneys 
and the expert bankers, sitting across the table wrestled with 
this question, and what did they agree to? They made a com- 
promise agreement. What is that compromise agreement? I 
have not the time to go into it in detail, but suffice it to say 
the compromise agreement was made by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, and notwithstanding what some of the leaders 
who bolted may now say it was regarded as the greatest achieve- 
ment of that convention. 

Now, what was that compromise? You can not go into it 
in detail; it is teo technical, and you will not give me time. 
But I challenge any man to deny this, that the compromise 
known as the Hull amendments was embodied in the terms of 
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the bill introduced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [\r. 
McFappEN] at the beginning of this session of Congress, H. j:. 
2, known as the McFadden bill. It was the bill that was 
reported by the Banking and Currency Committee of this 
House, It was the bill that passed through this House afte; 
full debate. It is the bill that went to the Senate, and to-day, 
although I do not know what the gentlemen are following, | 
know the Senate action was dictated by the branch bankers. 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappEen] calle: 
day before yesterday as his chief witness my good friend Ed Platt. 
of the Federal Reserve Board, who in season and out of season 
advocates state-wide branch banking, and he is satisfied; he js 
leading his good friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, wh, 
abandons his own bill, the McFadden bill, joins the branch 
bankers, and does not know where he is going ; he just knows hie 
is on the way. [Laughter.] 

Now let me ask the gentleman some questions, so that the 
House will know whether I have answered some of these Mem- 
bers’ questions correctly or not. The McFadden bill, including 
the Hull amendments, was indorsed, as I say, by the Americ: 
Bankers’ Association. It passed the House twice. It differs 
from the McAdoo-Carter Glass-Pepper Senate probranch bank- 
ing bill which the gentleman is now hugging to his boson 
while he abandons the child of his other years. Now the 
McFadden bill had the Hull amendments in it, did it not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. At which sesson of Congress? 

Mr, WINGO. I am talking about this session of Congress, 
about this bill H. R. 2. When it passed this House it bad 
in it the Hull amendments. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Certainly. 
did not. 


Mr. WINGO. Let us see. You refused to live up to your 
agreement and give me time to offer an amendatory amend- 
ment. I hope the gentleman will give me a little time now. 
I asked the gentleman yes or no, and he proceeded to do what 
he usually does, try to befuddle the issue. 

The McFadden biil, your child, for which I am fighting and 
which you have deserted, was indorsed by the American 
Bankers’ Association and was passed by this House. As thut 
bill passed the House, it confined branch banking to cities of 
the 22 States that now authorize branch banking. Let the 
gentleman answer yes or no. That is either true or not. 

Mr, McFADDEN. I will answer in my own way. 

Mr. WINGO. Every man that understands this bill knows 
that the answer is yes. 

Now I will ask the gentleman another question. Let him 
“wabble on the gudgeon” again. The gentleman’s proposition 
is what? As your bill passed the House without further action 
by Congress in 26 States—you say 27—national banks could 
not without further action of Congress have new branches. 
Is not that true? You can not deny it. 

But with your (d) provision of the Senate bill which you 
now offer, which applies to these 26 nonbranch States, pro- 
vides that without further action of Congress, but dependent 
solely on the future action of the State legislatures in these 
26 States, national banks can have branches not permitted by 
the McFadden bill. 

Do you understand that? You do, if you understand the 
lines that have been written for you, and which you read to 
this House. [Applause.] And yet the gentleman tells this 
House that this proposal of the Senate which he offers is an 
antibranch bank proposal, more restrictive as to branch bank- 
ing than the McFadden bill. Under the McFadden Dill a 
national bank can not have branches in Illinois. Does the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania deny that? 

He dare not; but under the proposal he presents to-day 
branch banks are permitted without further action of Con- 
gress if State action hereafter permits not only to Chicago 
but the Chicago banks can go into contiguous cities and towns 
with as many branches as the comptroller will permit. Does 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania deny it? He sits silent. He 
can not deny it. 

My friend from Maine [Mr. Brepy] will not deny it, be- 
cause he is frank about it. But under the plan they now offer, 
together with their contiguous territory provision, let me show 
you what they do. I assume, from a hurried reading of the 
proposal, that they still have that nigger in the woodpile and 
that little joker in the Senate bill, because I know these branch 
bankers, with three of the shrewdest lawyers in the country, 
have been hanging around this Capitol, and two of them have 
been keeping the doors to the Capitol “as slick as an otter 
slide.” and I know that they will not propose any change 
that does not carry the contiguous territory joker. I repeat, 


No one has denied that it 


under the McFadden bill as it passed the House national banks 
in Chicago could not set up new branches either within the 
city or the contiguous territory, but under this scheme here 
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proposed each Chicago national bank may have five branches | 
in the city proper and as many branches in adjoining towns 
as the comptroller may permit. 

Under the gentleman's proposal, if they should change the 
state law, and without any further action on the part of Con- 
eress, they could have 130 branches in the city of Chicago | 
nroper, and let me show you what could happen as to the outly- 
jug territory, territory outside of the city and contiguous terri- | 
tory, Oak Park, I believe, Evanston, and those other towns. 
There they could have just as many branches as the Comptroller 
of the Currency would permit them to have. We know that and | 
that is what the Cook County Bankers’ Association know, as 
was stated to us by a clean young fellow representing them. 
He was very frank and he did no pussyfooting or undercover 
work. I believe he represents 178 independent outlying banks 
of Cook County, and we know that if this proposal is adopted 
that in the course of time there will be enough branches estab- | 
lished by the city banks of Chicago to drive out these inde- | 
pendent bankers ; like they have done in California. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, may I have five minutes more? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas | 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘Take in Kansas City, Kans., in Kansas City, 
Mo, and in St. Louis, Mo. I am advised—I do not know how 
true it is—that there are a number of outlying villages there. 
1 have my information from the State delegations. Take In- 
dianapolis. They have three or four outlying villages there. 
We will take lowa. Des Moines has two or three. 

I do not know how many Kansas City, Kans., has, but I un- 
derstand it has two or three outlying villages that are con- 
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tiguous. I know that St, Louis has a number of them, and 
Kansas City, Kans., has 5, I believe. Omaha has 8 or 10; Fort 
Worth has 10 or 12; Salt Lake City, Utah, has 6 or 8; and 
Milwaukee has 10 or 12. Now, gentlemen, the point is this: 


Under the McFadden bill as it passed the House none of those 
cities can, Without further action on the part of the Congress, 
have branches even in the city proper. We attempted, under 
the Hull amendments, to check the spread of branch banking, 
and that is what would have happened if the McFadden bill as 
it passed the House had been adopted by the Senate. But | 
under this new proposal, in every one of those cities, without | 
further action on the part of Congress, what happens? The 
nitional banks can have so many branches in the city proper 
and in adjoining towns as many branches as the Comptroller of | 
the Currency will permit, 


Now, let us take the situation in New York. Just where | 
does the Tammany leader line up to-day? You will find him | 
lined up with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, with Ed 


Platt, Mr. McAdoo, Carter Grass, Giannini, and Andy Mellon. 
They are all lined up side by side. 1 do not know whether they | 
have taken in Al Smith or not. But listen! The Tammany 
tiger, the New York bankers, can step over into Yonkers and 
eat up the Yonkers cat. The Yonkers gentleman in this House 
has found it out. They can step over into several more of 
those little towns, and one financial writer of New York esti- 
mated they could cover an area of 50 miles with their branches. 

Now, my friend from Maine asks whether any national | 
banker has gone to a State legislature and asked it to amend 
the law and permit State banks to have branches. No. That 
is the thing that has held this evil in check in these 26 States, 
hecause the national banks have used their power against the | 
effort of State banks to have branches. But under your pro- | 
posal what will happen? It will be to the interest of these | 
national bankers that want state-wide branch banking to join | 
hands with the big State bankers instead of fighting the propo- | 
sition as they have in the past. They will join hands with the | 
big State bankers and go to the legislatures of these 26 States 
and they will influence them into the adoption of branch bank- 
ing, and if your proposal is adopted without any further action 
on the part of Congress, then they will spread branch banking 
into every State of the Union. 

That is the reason why I am against the Senate proposal. 
But they say I have tried to kill the bill. Gentlemen, can any 
of you believe such a lie as that? I am fighting for the 
McFadden bill with the Hull amendments in it. I was against 
one proposition that I said I would not go on record for, but I | 
aided in consideration and passage of the bill through en 


House. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania takes advantage of that 
and distorts a technical fact to accuse me of being against his 
bill. I challenge him to name the time when he fought for his 
bill in conference, and I challenge him to name the time when ' 


| misrepresentations 


| statements, 
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I was not fighting for it in conference. I am here to-day fight- 
ing for the McFadden Dill it passed the House, and I am 
against this hybrid bill, about which we do not know anything, 
this Giannini, Glass, Pepper, Mellon, Platt, McFadden last- 
minute substitute. [Applause. ] 

Gentlemen, vote for it if you want to with your eyes shut 
Overturn the unanimous agreement of practical bankers who 
have studied this question if you want to: override 13 of the 
21 members of the Banking and Currency Committee who 
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as 


| agree with me; vote for this new proposal at this late hour, 


when men are differing about what the motion does and when 
there is a dispute as to what the substitute provisions ure ; 
vote for it if you want to, like blind pigs, but do not go back to 
your independent bankers and say you favored it by your vote 


| but did not understand what it was, that you were just follow- 


ing the leader. Whose leader are you following? An ardent 
advocate of branch banking, who has fought the MeFadden 
bill all the time. My position is plain in spite of the false 


sent out by the branch bank lobby. In 
conference I was loyal to the House and insisted on the House 
bill, the McFadden bill, while its author deserted it, went over 
to the branch bankers boot and baggage, and insisted there, 
aus he does here, that you accept the branch bankers’ proposals 
as sponsored by the Senate. 1 stand by the McFadden bill; he 


deserts it and offers the Senators’ substitute. Now I want 
you to record where you stand, so there can be no further 
doubt about it. [Applause.] 


Mr. McFADDEN. 
the remarks of the 
answer. I want to 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
gentleman from Arkansas deserve 
state, however, that I have stated 
truth you and have repeated on several occasions my 
answer to every real argument that the gentleman from 
Arkansas has made here this afternoon. I now reaffirm those 
I do not take back one word IL have said, because 
I have given you the facts, and I refer you to my speeches on 
the floor of the House last Tuesday, and also what I have said 


ho 


the 
to 


| to-day, and to this further statement which I shall make before 


you have the opportunity of voting on this question. The 
gentleman from Arkansas is quite consistent in his position. 
He has been persistently against this measure both in the 
committee and on the floor of the House. 

This compromise proposition does not take from the national 
banks in cities of less than 100,000 population any rights which 
they now have, but it does give to the national banks in the 
large cities in branch-banking States the right to have branches 
in order to meet the State bank competition. National banks 
do not now have the right to establish branches except in a 
limited way under an opinion of the Attorney General. One 
of the purposes of this bill is to clarify that situation. 

The bill with the Hull amendments would have confined 
branch banking by national banks to the 22 branch-banking 
States, but in those States it would have permitted branch 


| banking by national banks in cities having a populatien as low 


as 25,000. Under this limitation, national banks could have 
had branches in 199 cities. In the other 26 States the Hull 
amendments would have prevented national banks from having 
any branches at all. 

The bill without the Hull amendments prohibits branch 
banking in the 26 antibranch-banking States, but the Hull 
amendments added a restriction which would prevent national 
banks from having branches in the cities in these States even 
after the State had become a_ branch-banking State. The 
proposition upon which the conferees have agreed would con 
fine branch banking by national banks to a total of 44 cities 
in the branch-banking States upon the population as determined 
by the last census. It is only in these cities that it is necessary 
for the national banks to be given the power to meet the 
branch banking competition of the State banks. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I will use the city of Cleveland as an illustra- 
tion and base my question upon the situation there. There are 
a number of suburbs of Cleveland. Lakeweod is one and East 
Cleveland is another. If the gentleman's amendment is passed, 
could a national bank in the city proper have a branch bank 
in Lakewood? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It could; yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, let me ask the rest of the question. 
Could a national bank in Lakewood have a branch in the city 
proper? 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
excess of 100,000. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. How large a city is Lakewood? 

Mr. BEGG. I do not know, but I would say about 80,000. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Then it has a population of less 
than 100,000. 


It could; yes; if the population is in 
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Mr. MADDEN. Then it could not have such a branch. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not like to interrupt the gentleman, but 
this is vital to me. Where is the equity or the justice in that 
situation, and I want the gentleman’s explanation because I 
want to vote with the gentleman if I can. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have stated several times that the limi- 
tation in this bill is limiting branch banking to cities of 100,000 
population. Lakewood is a suburb of Cleveland, Ohio—— 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I can not yield any further, if the gentle- 
man will pardon me. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman if he 
does not want to be interrupted, but I would like to ask the | 
gentleman another question. Is not that putting a straight | 
handicap on the Lakewood banker? In other words, is it not | 
forcing the Lakewood banker into the city proper system? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not think it is. 

Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman will yield to me a moment, 
I think I can explain that situation. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTON. East Cleveland, Lakewood, and Cleveland 
Heights are virtually a part of the city of Cleveland, although | 
under a different political jurisdiction, and all are anxious for | 
the right to establish branch banks in those suburbs which 
constitute contiguous territory. In the very nature of the case | 
it would be impossible for any bank in Lakewood or in Cleve- 
land Heights or in East Cleveland to have a branch in the city | 
of Cleveland. The competition would be so sharp, the clientele | 
of the city bank would be so much larger that the only chance | 
for branches would be out in Lakewood as a branch of a bank 

i 
| 


in the city. 

Mr. BEGG. Could the Lakewood National Bank continue | 
to live? 

Mr. BURTON. There is not any national bank there. 

Mr. BEGG. I am using that simply as an illustration. 

Mr. McFADDEN. For the future, if any of the 26 anti- 
branch-banking States change in favor of branch banking, 
national banks under this compromise proposition would have | 
the right to have a limited number of branches in cities above | 
100,000 population. There are at present only a total of 23 
such cities in these antibranch-banking States and the number 
of branches would be from 1 to 5 according to population. 
This motion preserves the status quo of existing legal branches 
of beth State and national banks. The restrictive branch- 
banking policy of the bill begins from the date it is approved 
by the President. It would, therefore, permit existing lawful 
branches of State banks to be brought into the Federal | 
reserve system and the national-banking system (as they can 
now be under existing law) and would permit those already in 
the Federal reserye system to remain there. For the future, 
the further extension of branch banking will be confined to 
the city limits in which the parent bank is located. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way for a 
very br »f question? 

Mr. McFADDEN., Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is not the contiguous-territory sec- 
tion of this bill merely put into it for the purpose of taking 
care of the Cleveland situation and possibly one other situa- 
tion, without any questien about the principle involved? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman he is quite 
correct in that. It is a Cleveland and a Cincinnati, Ohio, 
matter. 

There are some 235 additional offices permitted by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency tnder the authority of an opinion of 
the Attorney General of the United States concerning the 
legality of which there is grave doubt. One of the effects of 
this bill will be to clarify this situation. 

These additional offices are largely in the big cities. nd 
particular bill affects that situation, because if we do not get 
legislation now the legality of the establishment of these 
offices or their future continuance is questioned, and the proba- 
bilities are if the quesiton is tested and the matter gets into 
the Supreme Court, they will be declared branches, and as 
branches they will have no legal right to exist under the law. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on my motion. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I reserved points of order, but I 
want the House to vote on the proposition and therefore I 
withdraw all reservations and ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
the previous question—— 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a divi- 
sion of the vote as to amendment No. 26; that is, with respect 
to receding and concurring on amendment No. 26. I would 
like to submit a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman will state it. 








Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The only way the motion o¢ 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] can 
umended is by voting down the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The question is on ordering the pro. 
vious question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded hy 
Mr. Newton of Minnesota) there were—ayes 215, noes 11. . 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota demands 
a division of the motion. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
vote just taken and the fact that the motion can not be 
amended, I withdraw my demand for a division. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, personally while I 
would like the four amendments to be voted on separately, [ 
think the question can be settled by voting the whole motion 
down and then instruct the conferees. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is a division demanded? 

There was no demand for a division. 

Mr. STEVENSON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In case the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania should be voted down, will it be in order 


be 


| to have the conferees appointed and ask for a new conference? 


The SPEAKER. If this motion is voted down a motion to 
further insist on the disagreement to the Senate amendments 
and ask for a conference will be in order. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And to instruct the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WINGO. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 118, nays 197, 
not voting 115, as follows: ‘ 


[Roll No, 125] 


YEAS—118 

Arentz Foss Martin, Mass. Sweet 
Ayres Glynn Michener Swing 
Bacharach Hadley Miller Taber 
Bachmann Hale Montgomery Temple 
Bacon Hall, N. Dak, Moore, Ohio Thatcher 
Barbour Hardy Morgan Thompson 
Beedy Hersey Murphy Tilson 
Bell 7 Hill, Md. Newton, Minn. Timberlake 
Black, N. Y. Hooper O'Connell, N.Y, ‘Tincher 
Boies Houston O'Connell, R. I, Tinkham 
Bowman Hull, Tenn, O'Connor, La, Tolley 
Boylan Jacobstein Oliver, N. Y¥. Treadwa 
Brand, Ga. James Parker Underhil 
Brigham Johnson, Wash. Perkins Updike 
Burdick Kelly Prall Upshaw 

| Burton Kemp Pratt Vestal 
Carew Kindred Quin Vincent, Mich, 
Chalmers King Ransle Vinson, Ga, 
Collier Kirk Reid, Tl. Wason 
Colton Kurtz Rogers Watres 
Cooper, Ohio Lankford Sanders, N. Y. Watson 
Cox Larsen Scott Weller 
Coyle Leavitt Shreve White, Me. 
Crisp Lindsay Smithwick Whittington 
Crosser Mckadden Sosnowski Wilson, Miss. 
Cullen McLaughlin, Mich.Speaks Wolverton 
Darrow McSweeney Stalker Wyant 
Dempsey MacGregor Stobbs Ziblman 
Edwards Magee, Pa. Strong, Kans, 
Fitzgerald, Roy G, Mapes Strother 

NAYS—197 

Abernethy Cooper, Wis. Garrett, Tenn. ull, William BD. 
Adkins Crowther Gasque rwin 
Almon Crumpacker Gibson Jeffers 
Andresen Davey Gifford Jenkins 
Arnold Davis Gilbert Johnson, Ill. 
Aswell Deal Goldsborough Johnson, Ind. 
Auf der Heide Denison Goodwin Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Baile Dickinson, Iowa Gorman Johnson, Tex. 
Barkley Dickinson, Mo, Green, Fla. Kerr 

| Beers Doughton Green, Iowa Ketcham 
Beg, Dowell Greenwood Kiefner 
Black, Tex, Drewry Griest Kincheloe 
Bland Driver Griffin Knutson 
Box Eliott Hall, Ind. Kopp 
Brand, Ohio Ellis Hammer LaGuardia 
Briggs Eslick Hare Lampert 
Britten Evans Harrison Lanham 
Browne Fairchild Hastings Lazaro 
Bulwinkle Faust Haugen Leatherwood 
Burtness Fish ° Hawes Lehibach 
Busby Fisher Hawley Letts 
Butler Fletcher Hayden Little 
Byrns Fort Hickey Lowrey 
Cabnon Frear Hill, Ala. Lozier 
Carss Free Hill, Wash. Lyon 
Chapman French Hoch cClintic 
Chindblom Fulmer Hogg McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Christopherson Furlow Holada MeMillan 
Clague Gambrill Howar¢ McReynolds 
Cole Garber Huddleston MeSwain 


Connally, Tex. Gardner, Ind, Hull, Morton D. Madden 
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Mazee, N. ¥. Rainey Shallenberger Underwood h cFADDEN. Sveake ve sist on » dis- 
Magee, N iocninen Seaie wieonme iky. Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Spe aker, I move to insist on the dis 
olees Rankin Smith Volgt agreement of the House to the Senate amendments and ask for 
Manlove Rathbone Snell “ Wainwright a further conference. 

M field Reed, Ark. Somers, N. Y. Weaver The SPEAKER. The gentlem: 0 *enns anis oves 
afartin, Li@e Robinson, lowa Spearing Wetald The | I aay The gentleman fr om Pennsylvania m ve 
Milligan Robsion, Ky. Sproul, Ul, Wheeler to insist on the disagreement to the Senate amendments and 
Moore, Ky. Romjue Stedman White, Kans. ask for a conference. 
: . Stenhens Thitehes mm . . 
Moore, Va. _— tt — ee wniteneed rhe question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 
Morehead OmreeCeeae Suaeaneen, Wi itn Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to sub- 
Morrow tubey Summers, Wash. Williamson ane. s ae ‘ , a. =SIF, Speaker, 4 would ike f u 
Nejson, Mo. Rutherford Sumners, Tex. oe mit a privileged motion, that the conferees be Instructed. 
Nowton, Mo. Sanders, Tex, Swank yinter The SPEAKER r > Clerk ; report , otion of > 
0 eld Sandlin Taylor, Colo. Woodruff ee ons tli _ Clerk w ill report th motion of the 
( r, Ala. Schafer Taylor, Tenn. = right & n ‘ OC , . om no ll 
1 Schneider Taylor, W. Va. ates The Clerk read as follows: 
Peery Sears, Fla. Thurst . 
er Seare Nebr, Tillman. Motion by Morton D. Hutu: “Resolved, That the conferees on the 
Rucon Seger Tucker part of the House to be appointed in respect to H. R. 2 be instructed 
NOT VOTING—115 = adhere to the provisions of said bill relating to branch banking as 
. ey appear | Si ill as ASS e ouse of Representatives.” 
\ckerman Cramton Keller Pou i 7 Lp} n said bill as it passed the House of Representatiy 
\ldrich gerry Kendall _—ae The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
allgood Dicksteia. Kung Sorters man from flinois, 
Andrew Dominick Kvyale — Reece aan The motion was agreed to. 
Ani hony Douglass i a, Calif. Ree a. N. ¥, The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
Appleby oyvle wee, Ga, Sab : y . = . -“ aa “ ; 
Hankhead Drane Lineberger Sinclair House Mr. McIapben, Mr. Kino, and Mr. WINGo. 
1 Dyer Linthicum Rinnott Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ver Eaton 4uce Sproul, Kans. inquire of the gentle Yr ’ tic + > benefi ’ 
r a Esterly McDuffie Steagail = : as — Bi mth aa pep nascar onnectic ut, nee the ben fit of 
Bianton Fenn McKeown Strong, Pa, inany Members, as to the program for the remainder of the 
] i Fitzgerald, W.T, McLeod Sullivan week. 
Bi —_ re ance | tear. Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the deficiency appropriation bill 
Bowling ems Menge ; 2 ima @ 7 > ‘ . » & ; 
wning Frothingham Merritt Taylor, N. J. Was sop rted to-day. It is a very Uapertant bill, ae we: all 
Rrumm Fuller Michaelson Thomas know, carrying very many important items for the various 
meet eee tae = — activities of the Government. We think nothing should stand 
Campbe ' t Mo e : ee : . ae . . wi as sailieia 
Canfield Garner, Tex. Mooney Vare in the way of the consideration of this bill. We will begin it 
Carpenter Garrett, Tex, Morin Walters to-morrow and continue until it is finished. 
Carter, Calif, Golder Nelson, Me. Warren Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand that there will 
Carter, Okla. Graham Nelson, Wis. Welsh "nae dae ae + 2s , _ 
pa dina Seaham Williams, Tex. be considerable general debate on that bill. 
Cleary Hudspeth O'Connor, N. ¥. Wilson, La, Mr. TILSON. I am not informed about that. 
Collins or Ky. peccereee entries Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I happen to know that there 
nn a's #wones e , © F . : 
( inolly, Pa. Kahn Perlman Wurzbach are a great many requests for time. 
Corning Kearns Phillips Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee 


So the motion of Mr. McFappen was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Fenn (for) with Mr. McDuffie (against). 


Mr. Curry 


(for) 


(against). 


Mr. Connery (for) with Mr. Canfield (against). 


Mr. Michaelson 


(for) 


with Mr. 


ais, ae 


Mr, Welsh (for) with Mr. Sinclair (against). 


Mr. MeLeod 
Mr. Andrews 


(for) with Mr. 
(for) 


with Mr, 


Dominick (against). 
Sabath 


(against). 


with Mr. Wilson of Louisiana (against). 
Mr. Hudspeth (for) with Mr. Kunz 


Fitzgerald (against). 


Mr. Campbell (for) with Mr. Nelson. of Wisconsin (against). 
Mr. Reed of New York (for) with Mr. Hudson (against). 


Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania 


(for) 


with Mr. Peavey (against). 


Mr. Ackerman (for) with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky (against). 


that the gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. Byrns] has had many 
requests for time, and so have I. I think it would be better 
not to agree now on a time for general debate, but let it go on 
and close it up as soon as we can. I think that would be the 
most advantageous way, and then we may eliminate a lot of 
people who may not then want to debate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is not probable, then, that 
the bill will be concluded before the end of this week? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it could be. Let me say this: 
It took me three hours to-day in executive session to explain 
the bill to the members of the Committee on Appropriations. 
The bill affects every Member of the House in some way, in 
every State, particularly in connection with the building pro- 


Mr. Montague (for) with Mr. Dyer (against). gram. If there are proportionately as many questions asked 
Mr, Alien (for) with Mr. Beck (against). about the bill in the House as there were in the committee, it 
Mr. Reece (for) with Mr. McKeown (against). rill take s time 
Mr. Vaile (for) with Mr. Sinnott (against). Ww ake some time. 


Mr. Dickstein (for) with Mr. Pou (against). 
Mr. Carpenter (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Mills with 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Steagall. 


Mr. Gallivan, 


Mr. Eaton with Mr, Cleary. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Perhaps the House will catch 
it more quickly than the committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Perhaps so. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I have had numerous requests 
for time. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] says, 
I think if we could take this bill up to-morrow, with no definite 


Mr. Cramton with Mr. Lea of California. agreement as to time except as to division of time, we can save 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Woodrum. time 

Mr. Bowles with Mr. Allgood. , ss 

Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Jones. Mr. MADDEN. I think we will expedite it more in that way 


Mr. Graham with Mr. Bankhead. 


Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr, Linthicum, 


Mr. Vare with Mr. 


Blanton. 


Mr. Wood with Mr. Mead. 


Mr, Luce 


Mr. Bloom. 


Mr. Kendall with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Merritt with Mr. Bowling. 
Mr. Carter of California with Mr. Mooney, 


Mr. Patterson with 


Mr. Fuller with Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Purnell with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, 


Mrs. 


Kahn 


with Mrs. Norton. 
Mr, Freeman with Mr. Rayburn. 


Mr. Esterly with Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 


Mr. Davenport with Mr. 
Mr. Golder with 


Mr. 


Mr. Anthony with Mr. Collins. 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. O’Connor of New York, 
Mr. Perlman with Mr. Drane. 
Mr. Menges with Mr. Corning. 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Appleby with Mr. Warren. 
Mr. Swartz with Mr, Sullivan. 
Mr. Kearns with Mr. Tydings. 


Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr, Williamg of Texas, 


Mr. Browning. 


Douglass. 
Garner of Texas. 


Mr. Nelson of Maine with Mr. Kyale. 
Mr. Funk with Mr. Berger. 


than by attempting to have an agreement on the amount of 
time now. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee and the gentleman from Illinois are correct about that. 
We will ask that the time be controlled by the gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from Tennessee and be equally 
divided between the two sides. ° 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; that is what we will do to-morrow. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 52 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 


June 25, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for June 25, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 





The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. To investigate Northern Pacific land grants. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were tuken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

604. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1926, for the relief of McLennan County, Tex., amounting to 
$9,403.42 (Tl. Doe. No. 459); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

605. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Postmaster 
General submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of 
$4,002.05 to pay claims which have been adjusted and which 
require an appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 460) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 13040. 
A bill making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 


prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for | 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and | 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1536). | 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN: Committee on Labor. H. R, 12263. A 
bill to create in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor a division of safety; without amendment (Rept. 


No, 1527). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 


the state of the Union. 
Mr. WRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. 5S. 4820. An 
act for the relief of the State of North Carolina; with amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 1589). Referred to the Committee of the | 


Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TILLMAN: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 3974. A 
bill granting a pension to the regularly commissioned United 
States deputy marshals of the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Arkansas, including the Indian Ter- 
ritory, now the State of Oklahoma, and to their widows and 
children under 16 years of age; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1540). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia, S. 
3999. An act to provide a parole commission for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; with amendinent (Rept. 
No, 1542). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. BEERS: Committee on Printing. H. Con. Res, 31. A 
coneurrent resolution to provide for the printing of 10,000 ad- 
ditional copies of Senate Document No, 86, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, first session, entitled “Last Will and Testament of 
George Washington” (Rept, No. 1534) ; ordered printed. 

Mr. BEERS: Committee on Printing, H. Res. 263. A reso- 
lution to provide for the printing, with illustrations, of the 
exercises at dedication of North Dakota memorial stone, Wash- 
ington Monument (Rept. No, 1535) ; ordered printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 8S, 2090. An act 
for the relief of Alfred F. Land; with amendment (Rept. No, 
1520). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5449, 
A bill for the reliefsof James E. Westcott; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 15381). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12780. A 
bill for the relief of the owner of the American steamship 
Almirante at the time of her collision with the U. 8S. S. Hisko; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 1582). Referred to the Com- 
mitiee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12936, 
A bill for the relief of Bert H. Libbey, alias Burt H. Libbey; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1533). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1842, 
A bill for the relief of John Costigan; without amendment 
(Rept, No. 1538). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 
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Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. 1H, p 
13004. <A bill for the relief of John G. Cassidy; without amen 
ment (Rept. No. 1541). Referred to the Committee of ty. 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Kule XXII, public bills and resolutioys 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (HH. R. 13040) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for t), 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, and prior fiscal years, ty 
provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years end 
ing June 30, 1926, and 1927, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 13041) to limi 
the time in which payment hereafter made of pay, allowanc 
or other compensation to any officer or enlisted man of the 
Army, including adjunct forces thereof, can be questioned by 
the General Accounting Office; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 13042) to repeal certain 
paragraphs and provisions and clauses of the revenue act 
of 1926; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 13043) providing for the ex. 
tension of the time limitations under which patents were is 
sued in the case of persons who served in the armed forces of 
| the United States during the World War; to the Commitiee on 
| Patents. 
| By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 18044) authorizing an ap- 
| propriation of $2,500 for the erection of a tablet or marker at 
Lititz, Pa., to commemorate the burial place of 110 American 
soldiers who were wounded in the battle of Brandywine and 
died in the military hospital at Lititz; to the Committee on the 
Library. 
| By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 283) to 
permit wives and minor children of alien declarants to enter 
| the United States as nonquota immigrants; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalf%ation. 


SS 


| 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 13045) granting a pension 
| to Adortha S. Carey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 13046) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret A. Shields; to the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions, 
| By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13047) 
granting an increase of pension to Annie Heaton; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13048) to correct the 
military record of Clayton R. Miller; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill CH. R. 13049) granting a pension 
to John M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEATHEPRWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13050) releasing and 
granting to the State of Utah and the University of Utah an) 
and all reversionary rights of the United States in and to the 
grounds now occupied as a campus by the University of Utah; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R, 13051) granting a pen- 
sion to Americus K. V, Hull; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 13052) grant- 
ing a pension to Priscilla F. Graham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 13053) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Dmma D. Murdick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 13054) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Stephenson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 13055) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha Perry; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 13056) granting a pension to 
J. W. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 18057) granting a pension 
to John M. Deveraux; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 13058) for the relief of the 
Spencer Glove Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution (H. Res. 305) to pay addi- 
tional compensation to the clerk of the Committee on Military 
Affairs; to the Committee on Accounts, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2814. By Mr. BEGG (by request) : Petition of sundry voters 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

29815. By Mr. BIXLER: Petition of sundry residents of 
Elk County, Pa., urging further relief for Civil War veterans 
and dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2816. Also, petition of sundry residents of Sharon, Pa., for 
the relief of Civil War veterans and dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

29817. Also, petition of sundry residents of Stoneboro, Pa., 
for the relief of Civil War veterans and dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2818. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of 240 voters 
of Berkeley, Calif., urging that legislation be passed at this 
session granting increase of pensions to veterans of the Civil 
War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2819. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by Cecil Arndt 
and 32 other residents of Tuscola County, Mich., urging pas- 
sage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

2820. By Mr. EATON: Petition of 66 voters of Trenton, 
N. J., for passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2821. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of Mrs. Anna P. Carr and 
sundry others, urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2822. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the International Long- 
horemen’s Association, Anthony J. Chlopek, president, 744 
Bramson Building, Buffalo, N. Y., urging early and favorable 
consideration of the longshoremen’s compensation bill, H. R. 
12063 ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2823. By Mr. HAWLEY: 
land 
passage of Senate bill No. 291, to create a department of educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education, 

2824. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Monmouth, Oreg., 
for Congress to take steps to bring to a vote the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of A. S. McPheters and 39 
other residents of Orono, Me., urging passage of the Elliott 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2826. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Barbara Frietchie Tent, No. 
16, National Alliance Daughters of Veterans, asking for in- 
crease in pension for Civil War veterans and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2827. By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Jo Daviess County, Ill., urging passage of Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2828. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of 55 residents of Hopkins 


2825. 


and vicinity, requesting relief for Civil War veterans and their | 


widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2829. Also, petition of 64 residents of Watervliet, Mich., re- 
questing relief for Civil War veterans and their widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2830. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of sundry citizens of Mill- 
port, Pa., favoring the passage of a bill to increase the pension 


of Civil War soldiers and their widows; to the Committee on | 


Invalid Pensions. 

2831. By Mr. KIRK: Petition of various citizens of Magoffin 
County, Ky., requesting the passage of the Civil War veterans’ 
pension bill at the present session of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2832. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Harvey Long and 56 other 
citizens of Mount Pleasant, lowa, asking that increased pen- 
sions be granted to the Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2833. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition signed by Mrs. Eveline 
Mooney, R. B. Tullas, 8. T. Tullas, Phil Haught, and sundry 
others, all citizens of Coal County, Okla., urging the immediate 
and favorable consideration of the Elliott pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2834. Also, petition signed by J. L. Hull, Burt Stovall, Charles 
Carter, Bill Adair, J. W. Rice, John Rice, Edward Swengle, 
Irene Ellis, and J. H. Fowler, all of Seminole, Okla., urging 
the immediate and favorable consideration of the Elliott pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2835. Also, petition signed Peter Smith, Ruby Sivadon, Mrs. 
G. T. Wright, R. R. Collins, and others, all citizens of Creek 
County, Okla., urging the immediate and favorable considera- 


tion of the Elliott pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Petitions of sundry members of Port- | 
(Oreg.) High School Teachers’ Association, favoring the | 
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Yiffin, Ohio, praying for the passage of the Civil War pen- | 
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2836. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Slater, Saline County, Mo., urging that immediate steps be 


taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill in order that 
relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the 
widows ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2837. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition of Gilmon 
Flener and 128 others, urging immediate passage of Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2838. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Hugh Miller and sun- 
dry others, favoring of general pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2839. Also, petition of Mr. L. A. Buster and sundry 
favoring passage of general pension bills; 
Invalid Pensions. 

2840. By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of 46 citizens 
of Boscovel, Wis., signed by Mary FE. McCord and sundry 
others, urging immediate passage of the Civil War pension bill 
in order that relief may be accorded to the needy and suffering 
veterans and widows to be benefited under this act; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2841. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Hannah FE. Doylan, urging 
the immediate passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2842. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, urging the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 3170, the longshoremen’s accident compensa- 
tion bill, before the adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2843. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
Castle, Lawrence County, Pa., urging that immediate steps be 
taken by Congress to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2844. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Butler County, Pa., 
urging immediate steps be taken by Congress to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

2845. Also, petition of sundry citizéns of New Brighton, 
Beaver County, Pa., urging that immediate steps be taken by 
Congress to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2846. By Mr. RUBEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Belle, 
Mo., urging the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of 
the Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2847. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Lebanon, Mo., urging 
the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of the Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 


passage 


others, 
to the Committee on 


| Pensions, 


2848. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of Cora F. 
Loke and 42 other residents of Medina, N. Y., urging immediate 
action on the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

2849. Also, petition of W. J. Welch, Charles L,. Welch, B. F. 
Brophel, W. Clopton, James H. Fitzgerald, and R. G. Moses, all 
of Leicester, N. Y¥., urging immediate action on the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2850. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of numerous citizens of 
The Dalles, Oreg, in behalf of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2851. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Kittanning, Pa., urging immediate enactment of the 
pending bill to increase the rates of pension for Civil War vet- 
erans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2852. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Freeport, Pa., in 
favor of immediate enactment of the pending bill to increase the 
rates of pension for Civil War veterans and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





SENATE 


Fripay, June 25, 1926 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, June 23, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


Ashurst Bratton Capper Curtis 
sayard Broussard Caraway Dale 
Bingham Bruce Copeland Deneen 
Blease Butler Couzens Dill 
Borah Cameron Cummins Edge 
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Edwards Ilowell Norbeck Short ridge 
Iirnat Johnson Norris Simmons 
Fernald Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Smith 
lerris Jones, Wash, Pepper Stanfield 
Fess Kendrick Phipps Stephens 
George Keyes Pine Swanson 
Gerry King Pittman Trammell 
Gillet¢ La Follette Ransdell Tyson 
Glass Lenroot Reed, Mo. Underwood 
Gof McKellar Reed, Pa. Wadsworth 
Gooding McMaster Robinson, Ark, Walsh 
Hiule McNary Robinson, Ind, Warren 
Harreld Mayfield Sackett Watson 
Harris Means Schall Weller 
Harrison Metcalf Sheppard Wheeler 
Heflin Moses Shipstead Willis 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senate will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had insisted 
upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (HL. R. 2) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the consolidation of national banking associations,” approved 
November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 
5137, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 
5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as 
amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; and to amend sec- 
tion 9, section 18, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes, requested a further con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Iiouses thereon, and that Mr. McFappen, Mr. Kine, and Mr. 
WINGO Were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the further conference 

GRAIN FUTURES EXCHANGES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, submitting in response 
to Senute Resolution 222 (by Mr. SHipsTEAbD, agreed to June 
9, 1926), a report of the special investigation occasioned by the 
extreme fluctuations in the price of wheat futures during the 
early part of 1925, which, with the accompanying report, was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


JOUN W. STOCKETT AGAINST THE UNITED STATES (8, DOC, NO, 134) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to the order of the court, a certified copy of the 
findings of fact and conclusion filed by the court in the cause 
of John W. Stockett against the United States (Congressional 
case No. 15461), which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed: 


PETITION 


Mr. MOSES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cor- 
nish, N. H., praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and the 
widows of such veterans, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10774) to amend section 15 of an act 
entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright,” approved March 4, 1909, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11174) to amend 
section 8 of the act of September 1, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 716), 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1151) thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENRB, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on June 24, 1926, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S.1963. An act authorizing the Citizens Band of Potta- 
watomie Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims; 

S.8185. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, 
or any of them, residing in the State of Washington to present 
their claims to the Court of Claims; 

S$. 3361, An act to purchase lands for addition to the Papago 
Indian Reservation, Ariz. ; and 

S. 4482. An act to increase the limit of cost of submarine 
tender No. 3 and to authorize repairs and alterations to the 
U. S. 8. 8-48. 
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JUNE 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the fir 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4513) granting a pension to Carl Enevoldsen (wit) 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 4514) authorizing an appropriation of $150,000 for 
a plant experiment in the production of levulose from arti 
chokes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4515) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
relief of the owner of lighter Eastman, No. 14,” approved May 
7, 1926; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4516) for the relief of John K. DeLoach; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121) to permit wives and minor 
children of alien declarants to enter the United States as non 
quota immigrants; to the Committee on Immigration. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 12596) to authorize the leasing of unallotted 
irrigable land on Indian reservations was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

AMENDMENT TO COOPERATIVE MARKETING BILL 


Mr. BRUCE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7893, the so-called cooperative 
marketing bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

NATIONAL-BANK BRANCHES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives insisting upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the consolida- 
tion of national banking associations,” approved November 7, 
1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 
5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, sec 
tion 5190, seetion 5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, 
section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; and to amend section 9, 
section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve 
act, and for other purposes, and requesting a further con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, 

Mr. PEPPER. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments and agree to the further conference asked by 
the House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Preprrer, Mr. Epce, and Mr. Grass conferees on the part of 
the Senate at the further conference. 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives 
(H. Con, Res. 31), which was read: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed, with illustrations, 10,000 additional 
copies of Senate Document No. 86, Sixty-second Congress, first ses 
sion, entitled “Last Will and Testament of George Washington,” of 
which 7,000 copies shall be for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives and 3,000 copies for the use of the United States Senate. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, informal approval of this 
measure has already been given by the Senate Committee on 
Printing at its last meeting. In view of that I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the measure which 
the Chair has just laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


JAMES NEAL 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote by which a bill, adversely reported day before 
yesterday from the Committee on Military Affairs (H. R, 2420) 
for the relief of James Neal, was indefinitely postponed, be 
reconsidered and the bill sent back to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr, President, what is the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is a pension bill. I have conferred 
with my colleague [Mr. WavswortH], the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and asked that it be sent back 
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iim In order that other evidence may be submitted, and he 
reeable to that course. 

‘lr. WATSON. Mr. President, we 

Senator is saying. 

CURTIS. Will the Senator make the statement again, 

at we can understand what it is? 

COPELAND. This was a private relief bill which was 
dered by the Committee on Military Affairs, and an ad- 
» report was brought in, which was adopted. I am asking 
a reconsideration of that action in order that the bill may 
ecommitted to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 


ordered. 


t¢ 
ean not hear what the 


\fr 


Mr 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the intelligence 
the death of Hon. CHarRLes E. FULuier, late a Representa- 

» from the State of Illinois, and transmitted the resolutions 
{i the House thereon. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 

int resolution (S. J. Res. 47) authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to allow credit to contractors 
for payments received from either Army or Navy disbursing 
officers in settlement of contracts entered into with the United 
States during the period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 


Q18 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR SIMEON D. FESS—-FARM RELIEF 


Mr. GOFF. . Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered before the State 
Bankers’ Association of West Virginia, on June 23, 1926, by 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fxss]. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rscorp, as follows: 


rhe plan of the Department of Agriculture is to develop marketing by 
the farmers themselves to the utmost degree. The farmers have had 
two primary difficulties in developing their own marketing systems. 
Che first is the difficulty in securing initiative to set up such organiza- 
It is proposed under this plan that the Farm Board shall dl- 
rectly initiate such organization by getting farmers together and assist- 
ing them to establish such organization. 

Che second difficulty is to secure working capital with which to con- 
duct sueh organization, Farmers can not secure large sums. This 
working capital is needed both to secure facilities and to provide that 
margin of capital necessary beyond what can be borrowed in the normal 
commercial way on commodities which they handle. In other words, 
the intermediate credit banks and the banking institutions of the coun- 
try generally are prepared to loan, say, 80 per cent of the price of com- 
modities, but it is necessary to provide a margin of 20 per cent. There- 
fore it is proposed to provide adequate capital to enable them to get 
started and to provide easy terms of repayment. 

The following instance can be given as showing how it can be prac- 
tically developed. To-day we have about 15,000 country or station 
elevators or warehouses. Practically all of the commercial grain of the 
country moves through these primary establishments. At the present 
time 4,000 or 5,000 of these elevators or warehouses belong to farm 
cooperatives or farmer-owned corporations. Some of these are already 
grouped up in associations. Each of them has to-day a local board of 
directors comprised of farmers who have already gained skill and ex- 
perience in marketing grain. There is, therefore, already in existence, 
on the basis of five directors to each of these cooperatives, a body of 
some 25,000 farmers with experience in managing such concerns. They 
are carrying on the first stage of marketing fully 30 per cent of the 
entire grain of the country to-day. 

If they could be assisted to erect a central grain-marketing organtza- 
tion to aet on their behalf and under their own management, they 
would at once be controlling nearly 30 per cent of the grain movement, 
If such a concern were provided working capital, it could no doubt in 
a short time absorb the entire 5,000 of these country houses and thus 
come into control of a great majority of the grain stream of the 
country. 

They need this capital— 

1. To lease or acquire terminal facilities. 

2. To assist in carrying mortgages on some of their country houses. 

3. To loan to other groups of farmers to assist them to acquire local 
stations by purchase or lease. 

4. To cover margins upon grain beyond that procurable from the 
intermediate credit banks and ordinary banks of the country. 

5. For current expenses until the organization is in going order. 

Such an organization could convert the grain business from a buyers’ 
market into a sellers’ market and secure the maximum price which the 
law of supply and demand permits. It could by pool and other ar- 
rangements amongst the farmers provide for holding the surplus grain 


tions, 
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until the market needs it. For instance, at the present time the 
ccuntry produces an insufficient amount of hard, high-protein wheats 
and has to import a certain amount from Canada. If these wheats 
were under control of such an organization they could be sold at a 
price which would bring to the farmer the full benefit of the tariff? on 
wheat. At the present time they are receiving about 25 cents a bushel 
premium, and this premium could be lifted up to the full amount. They 
could engage in their own export business if they wish. Thus the 
organization would be built up on sound, safe lines, ultimately placing 
the farmer in entire control of his own market. Such combinations 
could be brought about amongst cotton cooperatives, livestock coop 


eratives, by which we would see over a few years the complete growth 
of farmer-organized and farmer-controlled marketing associations. 

Such a plan consonant entirely without institutions 
not the Government in buying and selling or supervision 
responsibility, but builds up initiative of our own people. 

One of the primary difficulties to-day of the farmer is that we have 
the farmers competing with other to sell their commodities, 
Under such arrangements they would develop their selling into their 
own control and be able to deal on equal terms with the buying chan- 


is and does 


involve or 


each 


nels. I am convinced that the extra margin which they would obtain 
through economies, orderly marketing, and concentration of control 
would be greater than those which he would obtain under any fan- 


tastic scheme now proposed, by setting up any fictitious control over 
the law of supply and demand. They would be getting all there is to 
be had from the market, and no matter what scheme might be developed 
later on to strengthen this we would have competent 
organization to undertake it. We would have a body of men engaged 
in the business who could develop further plans on sound lines for the 
perfection of their organizations. 

Briefly stated, the Fess amendment avolds the dangers of~— 

(1) Government price fixing; 

(2) Government buying and selling; 

(3) Government subsidy, sales tax, or excise tax; and 

(4) Bureaucratic control of agricultural commerce. 

It looks to a producers’ organization for the purpose of— 

(1) Better limitation of acreage to adjust production to a 
tive demand at a fair price; 

(2) Production costs lowered by collective effort, by a wider appli- 
cation of machinery and power to farm work ; 

(3) Widened distribution so as to better synchronize it with demand; 

(4) Eliminating waste in marketing the commodity; 

(5) Insuring to the producer some of the consumers’ cost 
sorbed by the middleman ; 

(6) Equalizing supplies between fat and lean years; and 

(7) Increase of producers’ bargaining power over products for which 
a premium is paid, such as hard wheat of protein value. 

Along these definite and specific lines agriculture organized in the 
Manner made possible and practicable by my amendment can draw 
within its own control the major and determining factors composing 
the surplus problem and can take a long and forward in its 
solution. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not give my approval to the so-called Corn 
Belt proposal for relief. 

In a democracy where intelligent individual and collective thinking 
counts so much I am convinced that a Member of Congress is justified 
in addressing such bodies as this on questions commanding the atten- 
tion of our national legislature. 


organization 


prospec- 


ab- 


now 


step 


Our Government has had a brilliant success in meeting and solving 
the problems inherited from the war. I not to speak on any 
of the questions already solved, Agriculture is one of the first indus- 
tries to suffer and the last to find relief. This grows out of the 
character of the problem. The industry can not easily mark off the 
losses due to war inflation of prices and is slow in liquidation. 

During the period of depression all sorts of remedies will be pre- 
scribed. Since 1921 Congress has enacted and the administration 
has applied at least 20 measures for agricultural relief. 

However, the radil- 
for favorable action 
These proposals are 


mean 


There has been a gradual but steady recovery. 
cal element in States like lowa have pressed 
upon what are regarded very serious proposals. 
similar and grow out of similar conditions to the greenback agitation 
in 1879, the free-silver craze in 1896, and the populism in 1900. This 
agrarian movement, demanding McNary-Haugen legislation, ts backed 
by bankers whose prosperity is wrapped up in the prosperity of agri- 
culture. Their loans on inflated values which can not be realized 
make their situation acute. 

This is true in spite of the fact that since 1921, when the purchas- 
ing power of the farmer’s dollar was but 77, while of the nonagri- 
cultural dollar was 111, a differential of 34 points, there bas been a 


gradual and steady trend towari equilibrium. In 1925 it was 91 to 
102, or a differential of but 11 points. This disadvantage which 


agriculture is suffering should be remedied if it can be done. From 
the character of agriculture, its 6,000,000 farmers of all grades and con- 
dition, so individualistic, make the problem more difficult than other 
industries. 
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I am for fundamental relief measures for our farmers. I have | after a period of years, these losses would be paid out of the Federa; 


supported every constructive measure proposed in their favor during 
the last many years But I am not for measures which will bring 
disaster and ruin to them. Measures have been proposed from time 
to time to this Congress which will do that very thing. Some of 
these measures have died out after a period of preliminary rush. 
Others of them have been brought forward again in new clothes. We 
have heard much of the “ equalization-fee” plan. It is euphoniec as 
a term and its exponents claim that it is simply the farmer assessing 
himself to secure stability in his prices. . 

I have no objection to this theory, and such theories make a strong 
appeal. But before I accept I wish to know how it is to be worked 
out, what its resl expression is to be in legislation. I want to know 
if that legislation is practical, if it will actually benefit the farmer 
and will not bring him to disaster. I want to know whether it 
strengthens or whether it undermines our social and economic system, 
I want to know whether it is a disguise for Government price fixing, 
Government buying and selling of commodities, what the effect is 
going to be on agriculture itself, whether favorable or unfavorable. 
My conclusion is that this Is a political bunco. 

There have been three or four bills presented setting out the con- 
crete proposals for the working of this equalization-fee plan—the 
McNary-Haugen bill of two years ago, the Haugen bill lately defeated 
in the Flouse, and the McNary bill now before the Senate. They differ 
in many essentials, but apparently they do form the expression of the 
manner by which this is to be worked. These plans have been sup- 
ported by the more radical of our farm organizations, and I must 
assume that they represent the expression of the method by which 
this equalization-fee plan ts to be put into action. 

Neither the McNary bill, now before the Senate, nor the Haugen 
bill, defeated in the House, was supported by the greatest of our 
form organizations, the Grange, which organization has twice the 
membership of any other farm organization. They are not supported 
by our most important farmers’ cooperative nvarketing associations, 
and the cooperative associations actually market nearly one-fifth of our 
entire agricultural production. 

We see a good deal of noisy support through the firing of stimulated 
telegrams in batteries to Congressmen and Senators; and moreover, 
we must see some evidence of the country banker in those States where 
the banks are much overextended in loans and second mortgages. But 
in any event, apparently the McNary bill now before the Senate is 
the expression of the method by which this equalization plan idea is 
to be put across, and we can therefore well examine the plan in this 
form as the working machinery, and we can examine the other versions 
as throwing light on the intention as to this particular bill, 

These proposals have received the powerful support of the Vice 
President and of ex-Governor Lowden, and the Vice President has 
called in the advisory service of an eminent British economist. We 
were a few days ago instructed by the senior Senator from Indiana 
as to this expert's approval of this plan. I wish to call attention to 
the fact so far as I am aware no important American economist, either 
agricultural or otherwise, has been quoted in support of this measure. 
Suppose we took the head of the economics department of the 100 
leading universities we would have 100 experts who are absolutely 
independent in mind and took their vote upon it. I dare say such a 
plebiscite would be resisted by its proponents. I was, of course, in- 
terested to know why an eminent British economist should be called 
upon to pass upon the question but a little thought indicates that this 
was easy to account for. I know of no better formulation of this than 
the quotation from the Washington Star of May 27, which I ask per- 
mission to read: 

* GOOD FOR ENGLAND? YES 


“In an address to the Senate on Tuesday, Senator Watson, of 
Indiana, cited Sir Josiah Stamp, the eminent British economist, in 
support of the McNary-Haugen theory of relief for agriculture. Vice 
President Dawes had interested Sir Josiah in the American farm 
problem, and the statements quoted by Senator Watson were from a 
communication addressed to the Vice President. 

“The revised McNary-Haugen theory was embodied in the Haugen 
bill, which recently failed of passage in the House but which is still 
before the Senate in slightly modified form at the instance of Senator 
McNary. The Haugen bill, as it was voted on in the House, provided 
machinery intended to take care of crop surpluses by selling them 
abroad at a loss, the loss to be made up in the early years by a direct 
subsidy from the United States Treasury and later by the device of 
an equalization fee to be levied upon all producers of any given 
commodity. 

“Assuming, for sake of illustration, that these crop surpluses were to 
be sold in England, we have a prospect which might well appeal 
favorably to any British economist. To begin with, the primary pur- 
pose of the project would be to increase the price of foodstuffs in 
this country above the normal supply-and-demand level. To accom- 
plish this annual surpluses would be taken off the American market and 
sold abroad for whatever they would fetch. The exporting agency 
would, it is expected, receive less than it had paid for the exported 
commodities. Until such time as the equalization came into effect, 


subsidy. 

“From the interest point of the nonfarming American public, {, 
taxes would be increased in order that the prices it had to pay fo, 
foodstuffs might be increased. Objectionable enough, if it ended there 
But it would not end there. Dumping of American surpluses j, 
Britain—for purpose of illustration—would tend to bring down tho 
price of all foodstuffs there, with the inevitable result that the sam» 
device which gave the American people an artificially high cost of |iy- 
ing would give the British people artificially low living costs. 

“And the vicious circle thus set in motion would keep right on 
swinging. The artificially low cost of living would enable Britis) 
industry to keep wages at an. artificially low level and enable them 
to offer British goods in the world markets at artificially low prices, 
In the world markets they would meet American goods which had 
to be offered at artificially high prices made necessary by the artifi- 
cially high American cost of living. The American goods, of course. 
could not be sold; American factories would have to curtail produ 
tion, and American workers would lose part of their employment, 
Consequently, they would have to curtail their consumption of food- 
stuffs, so that the next year there would be a still larger surplus to 
be sold to England, to enable England still further to cripple Ameri- 
can industry, and so on and on. In the end the enterprise would break 
down under its accumulating burden, and everybody in this country 
including the farmer, would share in the resultant hardships. 

“It is not surprising that Sir Josiah Stamp, eminent British econo- 
mist, thinks the scheme an excellent one, but there is an imposing 
number of eminent American economists wh) are unable to see eye 
to eye with him.” 

The sympathetic attitude of a loyal subject of George V_ toward 
proposals that would tend to lower the world price of certain agri 
cultural products is readily understood when it is recalled that in 
1924 the value of British imports of tobacco amounted to $77,000,000 ; 
of corn, to $83,000,000; of wheat and flour, to $376,000,000; of beet 
and pork products, to $507,000,000; and of cotton, to $581,000,000. 

I shall never support a measure which I believe will transfer the 
unemployment problem from England to the United States. 

The measure before the Senate in short terms proposes the creation 
of a farm advisory council, four members from each of the 12 Federa! 
reserve districts to be elected by farm organizations. It proposes that 
the members of this council for each of the Federal reserve districts 
shall nominate three men to the President of the United States from 
whom he shall choose one to be confirmed by the Senate, paid $10,000 
per annum, the whole 12 of which shall comprise what is to be 
known as a Federal farm board. 

This board, aside from advisory and statistical functions, is to 
undertake the most gigantic merchandising business ever known to 
history. The bill declares that cotton, wheat, corn, cattle, and swine 
are basic agricultural commodities. It provides that whenever the 
farm board tinds that there is likely to be a surplus over domestic re- 
quirements in wheat, corn, cattle, or swine, and a surplus of cotton 
over the requirements of orderly marketing, then the board starts to ~ 
operate. It operates by contracting with farm cooperatives, flour 
millers, the Chicago packers, or other manufacturers and dealers in 
foodstuffs to “ withhold and remove” such a surplus. ’ 

If these contracts result in a loss on “ removing or withholding,” 
the losses are to be paid out of the “equalization fee.” This fee is 
to be collected on “sale or processing"’ of any basic agricultural com 
modity. 

Reduced to its plain terms this proposal is that certain agencies 
shall be contracted with to bid up the price of farm products in our 
markets to the level above the world price; that this surplus shall be 
dumped abroad upon the world’s markets and the losses paid out of 
the equalization fund. 

That is the method described in all of the explanations of the 
scheme, and in the report of the committee it refers to making good 
losses by sale abroad in making the tariff effective. 

Before I enter upon a discussion of the economic fallacies of this 
plan I wish to call attention to some general questions in connection 
with it. 

It provides for the creation of a board which shall act on behalf of 
and be clothed with the immense powers of the Federal Government 
but is not really selected either by the President or by Congress or by 
farm organizations. 

It proposes for the first time in our history that an industry shall 
be singled out and shall be given the powers of the Government and 
shall be placed beyond the control of the Government. We do not have 
an Interstate Commerce Commission elected from railway presidents or 
a Federal Trade Commission from the presidents of big business. And 
we insist, and we must insist, that the people or their elected repre- 
sentatives in the person of the President and Congress, as the case may 
be, have control of this as well as all other activities. 

It is not in the interest of the farmer that he invites the other in- 
dustries of the country to set up special interest in the control of the 
functions of this Government. That is the complete realization of the 
syndicalist State. It is government by soviets. 
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1 have sald that this plan plunges this farm board, and thus the 
Government, inte the most gigantic merchandising business in history. 
It is presumed to deal only when there is a surplus over the domestic 
But there always is a surplus in wheat, cotton, pork prod- | 


Therefore, it will 


ind. 
and corn, 
rts of over $1,500,000,000 per annum 


' 
| 
| 

be a continuous operation covering | 
in these commodities. And | 
ist be handled under the act by contracting with somebody te do | 
this job and then accounting for losses with purchases and sales under 
the direction of this Government the Federal farm board. 
(hus this plan plunges the Federal Government into the buying and | 
ing of farm products 
the World War, for it is | 
hogs, and 
bureaueracy of a myriad 
be created that 


of 


agency 


on an infinitely 
not wheat 
cattle. It 
of Government 
will let 
associations and 


larger scale than 
that is to be dealt in, 
the building up of a 
employees, for an organiza 
the contracts provided in this bill 


private and manufacturers 


during 
alone but 
n, corn, means 
must 


ll sorts dealers 


‘ se job is to be to sell these commodities abroad and account for the 
s on a business of gross value of $1,500,000,000 annually. Nor 
volume of exports the total measure of its operations; they 
extended to cover all surplus. Moreover, no operation of this 

i can be carried on without a considerable amount of dealing 

in the domestic market. Our farm products are seasonal. If 
agency would bid up these prices, they must carry masses of 

e domestic produce over season as well as the export surplus. 
Otherwise they can not maintain the price. Therefore this board 


| be engaged in the letting of contracts with hundreds of concerns 
olving the purchase and sale of upward of perhaps $3,000.000,000 

er annum of agricultural products. It must mean the building up 
of a bureaucracy of Government employees to let these contracts to 


sorts of associations and private dealers who are to sell these | 
modities abroad and account for the losses. Can anyone tell 


e that this process will not be filled with fraud and misrepresentation 
id incapacity? 


We had such an experience with war contracts as to make our 
people leath to again see people engaged in an orgy of contracting 
on this seale and to engage upon it permanently. No one can tell 
me that when the Government lets contracts for the purchase and 
sale of agricultural commodities and, as the bill provides, with losses 


to be paid either from the Treasury or the equalization fee to be 
llected by the Treasury, that the Government is not engaged on a 
intie scale In the purchase and sale of commodities. I know that 
claimed that the Government will not and selling 

nmodities, 

It is contended that farm cooperatives, manufacturing, and private 
dealers are to do the buying and selling, but is not the Government 

responsible party under these contracts for the acts of these agents 

buying and selling? Does it not have to determine the losses and 
therefore the character of their transactions? The act says it must 
determine the prices. It is nonsense to say that the Government ifs not 
it it appoints an agent and enters into a contract 
with ft. 

It is contended that this legislation is not price fixing; and, as a 
matter of fact, in the bill before the Senate there is no statement as 

the price at which these contracts are to be let. The only reference 
hereto being the statement under section 15 (f) as follows: 

(1) No payment of losses shall be made unless the purchase or con 
tract for the purchase is made at a price which in the opinion of the 

rd is not in excess of a fair and reasonable price. 

(2) No sale or contract of sale shall be made in respect of which a 
ss would be sustained unless such sale or contract is authorized by 


‘ } 
e bo 


be buying 





because 


dcing 


ird, 
(3) Advances made by the board shall be payable on demand, when 


ever and to such extent as the board deems advisable, if the board 
finds that the market price in the principal markets of the United 
States for the basic agricultural commodity or its food products in 


respect of which the advance was made ts in excess of a fair and reason 
le price, 

There is thus in the bill no limitation on this board as to the price 
to which it can not bid up commodities or the losses which it can not 
incur in dumping them abroad. There is no standard laid down for its 
actions, but, nevertheless, the board itself will have to determine some 
price. If it eoncludes that the price of hogs is too low, it will have to 
determine what is a fair price; it will have to instruct the Chicago 
packers what they will pay for hogs; it will have to enter into contract 
with these packers undertaking to pay any losses which they may incur 
in dumping the surplus broad. If this is net price fixing, I have never 
seen the operation defined. 

There is another phase of this that is very interesting in interpre- 
tation of what it is proposed that this beard shall do. You will recol- 
lect that in the original McNary-Haugen bill discussed here some two 
years ago there wag a standard of price set up in the bill. Under that 
provision it was proposed to take the average wholesale price index 
of the eountry, as compared with pre-war, which to-day is, say, 152, 
pre-war being 100; and the price of the basic agricultural commodities 
was to be bid up so as to have that relative price, and any surplus 
was to be dumped abroad. This plan seems to have been entirely 
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soon after 
natural read- 
of to higher levels 
been fixed on the basis of the 
commodity index, and today the price of wheat is at 177, or 25 points 
above the average of the wholesale index 

In other words, since the time this scheme was originally put for- 
ward it has been found that the complaint of the 


One 
all 
following 


abandoned, 
that 


reason for it the 


under 


is, doubt, 


re< 


fact that 
the 


no 
to 


some 


time commodities began 
the and 


than would have been obtained had they 


over 


war, them rose 


wheat farmer based 


| on the theory of that day has been cured, and, in fact, to reenact that 
standard of price contro! would reduce present prices of wheat. If 
we examine the bill lately debated and defeated in the House we will 
see that the proponents of these measures had shifted their base in 
making their standard of price fixing from the old commodity index 
basis. The new basis provided in the Dill recently defeated in the 


Hlouse was that the price of these commodities was to be bid up to a 


level equal to the world price plus the tariff, plus the cost of 
portation 


trans 


to our markets from the principal foreign competing coun 
tries; that is, if the price of corn is $0.93 a bushel in Liverpool, as 
it was a few days ago, and at the same time was $0.71 a bushel in 


Chicago, as it was at the same time, then we should take the Liver- 
pool price, add the duty of 15 cents, which would bring it to 86 cents, 
add to this the cost of transporting the corn from the Argentine to 


our nearest port of entry—New York—which is about 20 cents per 
bushel, making a total of $1.06 a bushel, Chicago price, as against the 
price of 71 cents at that date. In other words, 35 cents a bushel 
higher than the present price, and a loss of 35 cents a bushel on 


| exports. 


Apparently, on hard wheat, which to-day is quoted in Liverpool at 
per bushel, we would add 42 cents duty and, 
aunada Buffalo total of $2.49 a bushel: and any 
surplus should be dumped abroad at a loss of 62 cents. This price 
level would permit imports even as against the tariff, so that they had 
to put in a provision making an embargo against any imports at all. 
sut apparently the sponsors for this bill have now weakened, even on 
this proposed standard of price fixing. The Senate sponsors do, how- 
ever, in their report page 8, state that the object of this scheme 
before the Senate is to make the tariff effective on domestic consump- 
tion, so that apparently they have in mind that this board will conduct 
itself om these lines of tariff plus transportation, plus other things, 
even though it is not stated in the act, and indeed the board must have 
some standard, and I would not be surprised to them use this 
apparently very beautiful one. There is a fallacy in this whole idea 
of the application of the tariff? which I believe should be stated at onee. 
The tariff has been built up over many years as a margin representing 
the difference in the cost of production within the United States and 
that of the most important competitive country. The tariff Is not based 


aay, 20 cents 


from (¢ to or, say, a 


on 


see 


on world price plus the tariff and transportation items, but is based 
on the differences in cost of production. A report some time ago by the 
Tarif? Commission on the cost of producing wheat gave the cost in 
Canada at 90 cents a bushel and in the United States $1.52 for cer 
tain of the highest grades which were compared with the Canadian 
grades. The difference was 42 cents a bushel. Under the proposal set 
out in the lately defeated bill in the House, they would add 42 cents 
a bushel to the work! price of wheat, which this grade at Liverpool 


is $1.87 per bushel, and they would also his transportation non 
sense, which amounts to 20 cents a bushel, thus bringing up the price 
to $2.49. 

Now, the whole fallacy of this is that if you are golng to add 42 
cents a bushel it should be added to the 90 cents, which is the cost of 
production, and not to the world price plus all this transportation and 
tariff items. That would make the price about $1.5 rding the 
Tariff Commission's report, yet the price of these grades of is 
to-day $1.66 per bushel. 


add 





,» ace to 


wheat 

If we were going to adopt this equalization fee plan and give it any 
standard of price upon which it is to be operated, then there must be 
some determination by Congress of the standard; instead of basing its 
operation on these fantastic ideas of commodity Indexes or upon world 
prices plus tariff plus transportation, we should base it on the average 
cost of production and add the tariff thereto. L am not recommend- 
ing this; I am only showing the utter fallacy of the whole of these 
proposals. 


It is contended by these gentlemen that inasmuch as they are going 


to add these various amounts of the tariff and transportation of the 
world. price, there will be no price fixing, as prices will rise and fall 
with the world price. Even if that were the ease under this method 


of determining the price, it is price fixing, because this Government 
agency must determine what is the world price. -It will have to deter 
mine it for every different quality of these .gricultural staples and for 
every different product made out of them, and: it must instruct its 
ageats as to the prices at which they are to buy and sell. It not 
make these determinations every moment of the day. Prices for every 
one of these things, these varieties of articles, varies every hour of 
the day—lard, bacon, pigs’ feet, bristles, hides, oleo, oil, beef, and a 
thousand other things. This agency must determine some period for 
which a certain price will be paid for hogs, cattle, wheat, corn—and 
they must determine under this law what is a fair price at which each 


ean 
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of these products may be sold, and they must calculate the loss. If 
anyone can convince me that this is not price fixing, I will not 
believe my own eyes, 

But the situation Is likely to be even more difficult under the form 
of the plan now proposed to the Senate where there is no standard 
upon which price is to be fixed. Under the unlimited discretion given 
to this farm board in the bill we are discussing they will have to 
make a declaration of the price at which the Government will buy and 
sell. The reason for this is that no agency of the Government can 
secretly enter into purchases and sales, It must give every citizen the 
fame opportunity, and therefore it must do its business publicly, and 
the moment it has published the price at which the Government is buy- 
ing and selling, that is bound to be the price, because no one will try 
to compete with the Government. Again we arrive at price fixing, even 
under this modification of the plan. 

I do not believe that the gentlemen who have proposed this plan 
have auy idea as to what its actual working results will be when 
applied to the intricacies of trade and commerce. It, in effect, amounts 
to a guaranty of profits to every flour miller, every grain exporter, 
every meat packer, every butcher, every cotton dealer, and hundreds 
of other agencies throughout the United States. I have seen none of 
gentlemen present in Congress opposing this bill. That their 
profits are guaranteed can be shown on very short analysis. Under 
this bill the Government, acting through the farm board, is going to 
contract to pay the losses off these gentlemen or somebody on the 
export of any surplus over domestic needs—consequently, if any of 
them in their domestic business find themselves with a surplus, they 
will either— 

(a) Sell it on the domestic market and depress the price. 

(b) Sell it to the board. 

(c) Sell it to some one who has contracted with the board to buy 
it and export it. 

Therefore, every dealer will go on dealing, daily making profits, 
knowing that if he has a surplus he can get rid of it without a loss. 
He is not likely to conduct his domestic business at other than a 
handsome profit. And even the gentlemen who export on behalf of 
the farm board and to whom the Government is paring their losses 
are not likely to wish to work for nothing. 

Rut it is even more complex than this. The American hog is 
shipped to Chicago, there divided into 20 or more different products; 
some of these products from each individual hog are shipped abroad, 
while a number of the products are consumed at home, It is not as 
if you could select one out of every four hogs and say that the prod- 
ucts of one would all go for export, but some part of these twenty-odd 
products of each hog will go abroad. When we come to determine the 
loss made on say 25 per cent of the lard exported, 2 per cent of the 
bacon from each hog, and calculate the bristles and the pigs’ feet that 
are to be sold at home we have indeed entered on a perilous path, and 
it is not likely that the packer of hogs, having this privilege of 
shoving any surplus into export, is going to make the prices on the 
portion of the hog which he sells at home any lower than will give 
him a profit, Thus do we guarantee on one end and enter into a maze 
of trade relations on the other that are beyond calculation. 

The same applies to our flour mills. We do not simply export 1 
bushel of wheat out of 4. What we export is the low-grade flour 
not In demand amongst our own people and soft wheat. This low- 
grade flour is a by-product of ail the flour milled in the United States. 
Hiow is this board going to calculate its relation to the high-grade 
flour sold on the domestic market? Given that the flour miller can 
put any surplus onto this board or its agents for export at the ex- 
pense of the Government, he will be able to make any profit he may 
denominate on his domestic business and we will find ourselves in the 
position of having to regulate the profits to be made by the packers, 
flour millers, cotton merchants on their domestic business or they will 
run into paths of profiteering and extortion, 

Again, all this bears on the question of price fixing. 
said there is no price fixing. The Chicago packers kill hogs to-day 
which reach the market three or four months hence. If we think that 
when he determines what his profit will be out of the domestic part 
of the hog as compared to the loss which he charges against the Gov- 
ernment on another part of the hog which he is going to sell four 
months hence for export, and still think he will not fix the price, we 
are wrong. 

And so I would like to ask where in our population are enough in- 
spectors, detectives, and accountants to be found to keep track of the 
operations of these thousands of flour mills, these thousands of butchers 
and scores of importers and dealers who have the privilege of making 
their own price on domestic business because they can dump their 
surplus onto this board or its agents; and where are all of these offi- 
cials to be found who will travel around the whole world to see that 
the goods sold abroad are in accordance with contracts and that the 
losses charged to the Government are honestly returned. 

In the version of this plan two years ago, apparently it was recog- 
nized that these difficulties existed and it provided that the Govern- 
ment should take over and “ process” as it is called, whenever it was 
necessary to carry out the act, At that time they talked of taking 


these 


It has been 
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over the packing houses and the flour mills for the Government. Aj); 
this was at least frank and was at least an attempt on their part 
to avoid the commercial maze in which they found themselves in any 
attempt to interpret how this plan would work. In the latest version 
of the business, however, they apparently intend to do all these thingy 
by contract. 

I have already referred to many phases of this bill that would be 
disastrous to the farmer. There are some particular questions to which 
I would like to call attention. 

Anyone who examines wheat production in the United States will fing 
that it consists of three different products: 

First. The high protein, hard wheats which are so much desired by 
the American bread eater and which we do not produce in sufficient 
quantity for our own consumption and have to import from Canada. 
These wheats receive a premium by virtue of the tariff protecting them 
from Canadian high-protein wheat. This premium varies from 25 to 
30 cents a bushel. 


Second. The soft wheats which are largely produced in Washington 
and Oregon and States east of the Mississippi. Of these we produce a 
surplus, and thése are the wheats which we sent to export. 

Third, The durum wheat, the majority of which is exported for spe- 
cial consumption in continental Europe. 

Now, you will find that North Dakota and Kansas, who are the 
greatest producers of the premium wheats, have a production of about 
11 and 14 bushels per acre, respectively. This compared with about 
20 bushels per acre of soft wheat in Oregon. It is the premium on 
the hard high-protein wheats due to the tariff protection which makes 
this Industry to-day in North Dakota and Kansas. It is the reward 
they receive for their supé¢rior quality product. 

Now, we come to the application of this equalization fee, and we find 
that it is applied at so much per bushel without regard to quality. 
The price of all wheat will all be the same, for it will all be lifted to 
the tariff level. Therefore Kansas only gets a 30-cent further lift. 
Suppose, for instance, all these promises come true, that the extra price 
im the domestic market which would be given over the foreign market 
amounts to 60 cents a bushel in order to provide for a tariff plus trans 
portation, which was mentioned as the price base in the Haugen version 
of this bill. Theoretically this still lifts the income of the farmer in 
Oregon and Washington about $12 per acre, or 60 cents on 20 bushels 
per acre, whereas it would lift the income of the farmer in Kansas 
$4.20, or 30 cents on 14 bushels, and in North Dakota about $3.30 per 
acre. The result would be an enormous stimulation of production of 
soft wheats which we do not require. And I would like the Kansas 
farmer to calculate what he gains after he pays the equalization fee. 
The whole benefit goes to the soft wheats. 

But there is another calculation which could be entered into about 
wheat. Theoretically, suppose that we produce 800,000,000 bushels, 
and as has been pointed out by our mathematical friends, that we 
wish to export 200,000,000 bushels. Suppose that we are to lose 
60 cents a bushel on the 200,000,000 exported, $120,000,000—which is 
supposed to be paid through the equalization fee by the farmer who 
raises the 800,000,000 bushels. Now, he is supposed to gain 60 cents 
a bushel on 800,000,000 bushels—$480,000,000, This looks like a fine 
transaction, but it is subject to some deductions, 

First. One hundred million bushels for seed. 

Second. About 80,000,000 bushels which he feeds direct to chickens, , 
and off grades and such things. 

Third. Wheat is only milled up to, say, 72 per cent as flour, and 
the remaining 28 per cent is in the form of mill feeds, which are 
consumed by the farmer. 

So if we deduct the first and second items—130,000,000 bushels— 
from the 600,000,000, we have 470,000,000 bushels actually milled. 
Twenty-eight per cent of this goes back to the farmer—131,000,000 
bushels—as mill feed, so that we have to add this 131,000,000 to the 
130,000,000 which has already been used by the farmer as seed and 
direct feeding. We now have 261,000,000 bushels which the farmer 
uses out of the 600,000,009, 

Now, the farmer himself is a large consumer of flour. In fact he 
consumes about one-third of all the flour consumed in the country, 
and this amounts to another 115,000,000 bushels, so that out of this 
600,000,000 bushels the farmer himself is one way or another the con- 
sumer of 376,000,000 bushels, so that the benefits on this at the rate 
of 60 cents a bushel—$225,000,000—really comes out of his pocket. 
He also has to pay out, if this equalization fee is paid by him, the 
$120,000,000 loss on the export business. Now, then, if you add $225,- 
000,000 to $120,000,000 you will get $345,000,000 on one side of his 
balance sheet and $480,000,000 on the other. 

If you will go a little further and calculate who gets the profits 
of $135,000,000 after the smoke is all cleared away, you will find it 
is the soft-wheat farmer, while Kansas and North Dakota have 
lost out. 

It is true that the dairy farmer pays the bills on all the mill feed. 
It may not be the same farmer as the wheat farmer that buys the 
mill feed. If it is not, it simply means a penalty on the dairy farmer 
for higher mill feeds. 
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The disastrous effect of this plan on the American farmer can be 
' etter illustrated than by its working on corn and hogs. We are 
that the object of the plan is to lift the price of corn above 


d levels and to dump the surplus abroad. 
ng a surplus and attempting to hold a perishable commodity like 
until a short production, because without elaborate 
esses of repeated drying and curing corn can not be held in storage 
more than 12 or 18 months. 
I have already shown that under the standard of price fixing in 
e Haugen bill corn would to-day be $1.06 a bushel at Chicago, 
ereas it would be sold in Canada for 35 cents a bushel less and the 
=: paid by somebody in the United States. And I would call atten- 
of the Lake States, all of which are large producers of hogs, to 


It is ebviously no use 


year of 


fact that corn can be transported from the Lake States to the 
Canadian Provinces for 2 or 8 cents a bushel, and that the obvious 
ng will be to build up the Canadian swine-feeding industry for 


export of pork products to Europe and we will destroy the American 
erowers’ business at once, 
\ study of our exports of pork products will show that our exports 
decreased in the last five years by 400,000,000 pounds, while 
Canada, Denmark, and the Scandinavian States generally 
ve increased by this much, and this is a proposal to sell feed to 
these competitors for less money than our own farmers must pay, and 
they expect them to compete in the same foreign markets for the sale 
our surplus. 
In the last crop we had an obvious surplus of 400,000,000 bushels 
of corn. This farm beard would have had to declare a 400,000,000 
hel surplus. It would then want to éxport this surplus to get it 
f the way. If we look into the foreign markets for corn we will 
that the total world imports are about 200,000,000 bushels annu- 
of which about one-third goes from the United States. Now, if 
is farm board attempted to export an additional 400,000,000 bushels, 
would obviously overwhelm and break the world price of corn, so 
at we might see corn abroad for 20 and 30 cents a bushel and the 
differential in favor of the foreign swine feeder increased from 85 to 
eyen 50 or 60 cents a bushel—and 35 cents increase of domestic over 
such a world price would be less than to-day’s price. 
Our swine growers estimate that it takes 10 bushels of corn to 
one hundredweight of hog. If there is a differential in favor 
foreign feeder of only 35 cents it means he has a differential 
his favor of $3.50 per hundredweight, or nearly 30 per cent on the 
sent price of hogs. If the differential rises to 50 cents under 
prices, breaking foreign markets for the benefit of the foreign 
ie grower, it will have a differential of nearly 50 per cent in the 
rice in his favor. 
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So that the State of Iowa, the greatest hog-grow- 
State in the Union, will find itself destroying its own market and 
rausferring its greatest industry to foreign countries. 
And there is a double action that would take place in this con- 
nection. The farm board would be bound to bid up the price of 
\merican hogs to some price above the world level, and, in addition 
to the advantage of the foreign swine grewer by having cheaper 
feed, he would have the further advantage of the margin provided by 
the higher American domestic price for hogs generally, all of which 
leads one into a labyrinth that one can scarcely comprehend. 
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Prices of mixed corn at— 


Liverpool Chicago Spread 





Cents Cents | Cents 
Mar. 30 9334 7i%| 
Rae Fer ere ee 97 | 714) 25% 
Apr. 13 974) 72%4| 2414 
Apr. 20 97 73 | 24 
Apr. 27 96 7214 2314 
May 18 9314 7114} 2084 
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Transportation division reports corn rates from Argentine to New 
York probably between 7 and 9 cents, or, say, 8 cents, per bushel. 

One of the most vicious things that will flow from all this is stimu- 
lated overproduction. During the war we saw the wheat acreage in- 
crease from 55,000,000 to over 70,000,000 acres as a result of the 
Government’s guaranty of $2 per bushel for wheat. Yet I have shown 
that this proposal, if put in action at the present time and if the 
standard of prices measured by the Haugen bill or by any scheme for 
tariff plus transportation, the price will be nearly $2.50 a bushel for 
our premium wheats. I have shown that the price of corn would be 
$1.06 a bushel. Can anyone tell me that under these circumstances 
we would not have constant overproduction? 

The moment that we increase the production we increase the volume 
to be exported. We export this on markets already saturated, we 
break the world price, and we lower domestic price in the United States, 
no matter what the differential we put on it. 

It is said that the farmer will have a check on overproduction because 
he will have to pay an enlarged equalization fee. But under this plan 
this only works after the event. The whole implication of the penalty 
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ee ded 
to be imposed on the farmer by an énlarged equalization fee is that he 


must pay for his folly But why lead him to commit folly in order 
that he may pay for it? 


There fs another fallacy in the idea that this equalization fee will 
ultimately curtail the farmers’ operations and check overproduction. 
In the form of this bill put forward some years ago an attempt was 
made to levy the equalization charges upon the farmer direct Elabo 


rate provisions were made that if he sold any of his commodities he 
had to buy a check from the post office, ete., to show that he had 
paid his fee. It was quickly proved impracticable, because, for in 
stance, the corn grower who sells his rn was asked to pay the 
equalization fee, whereas the corn grower who fed his corn to hogs 
was free from the payment of such a fee It meant that 20 per cent 
of the corn which went into commercial transactions would have to 


pas the entire cost of dumping the whole surplus abroad, and if the 
commercial corn, usually estimated at 600,000,000 bushels, had to pay 
the dumping fee of 400,000,000 bushels si 
corn grower who did not directly feed his 
Altogether this plan of levying the fee 
abandoned 

It is now 


butcher, pa 


rplus, it meant that the 
uld ruined 
on the farmer has been frankly 
in all later drafts of these bills. 

proposed to put it on a “ processor,” the 
ker, flour miller, manufacturer of corn produ ete., and 
thus it becomes an excise tax on the manufactured product and at once 
becomes a charge on the consumer, but not on the producer 


own hogs w 


presumably upon 


Something could be said for the restraining effect of such an equall- 
zation tax if applied to the farmer direct, but an excise tax on the 
consumer will have no effect on the farmer 

I do not contend that consumers should not pay a right and proper 
price for farm products. I believe that they should, but if called 
upon to pay an excise tax for the purpose of assuring to the farmer 
a proper return on his farm it would be based on the cost of operat- 
ing his farm and not upon the so-called world price plus tariff, plhis 


freight rates, with all its speculative and vicious consequen 
There is still another phase of all this which has not been ventl- 


lated. Under this bill it Is proposed to set up a farm board that shall 
declare fair prices at which contracts are to be made for purchase of 
agricultural products and it shall declare fair prices at which these 


shall be sold abroad and shall pay the loss on these dumping transac 
tions outside the United States. This board is a Government agency 
and is sooner or later subject to political control. Its purpose is to 


fix prices on foodstuffs in 


abroad. 


the United States at higher levels than 


It is my belief that every representative of the consuming and 
urban centers of the country would within 12 months establish ais 
political platform on fair prices to the consumer. The consuming 
population in the United States is a vast majority as against the 
farmer Sooner or later political power over these agencies will 


transfer itself to the consumer. Farmer’s prices will be made not by 
his own agents as he proposes under these bills, but will be imposed 
upon him by the urban communities. The last thing the American 
farmer should want to do is to extinguish his individual independenve 
in favor of political that phase of his that is 
vital to him—the right to dispose of his product as he pleases. 

Mr, President, I sum up my objections to this proposal briefly as fol- 
lows : 


control of 


business 


most 


There are methods by which genuine economic rellef can be given to 
the farmer. In the past few Congresses 22 measures have been enacted 
looking toward farm relief. But this Dawes-McNary-Haugen plan will 
bring ruin instead. The theory is that the farmer shall pay an 
ment which shall be devoted to bidding up prices of 
hogs, wheat, cattle, and cotton to some fixed level above world prices 
and dumping the “surplus” abroad at a loss. 

All these commodities have a surplus over the domestic demand, the 
average annual exports amounting to about $1,500,000,000. The idea 
is that the farmer will gain because the major part of his product is 
sold at home and a minor part abroad. Regardless of the pleasant- 
sounding theory it is disastrously unworkable for the following reasons: 

First. Under the bills proposed the farmers are to select a board, 
which the President is compelled to accept, which will be endowed with 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000 working capital by the Federal Govern- 
ment and totally unrestrained powers to contract with cooperatives 
flour millers, meat packers, and exporters—to buy at prices which this 
Federal board, at its own discretion, is to determine and sell abroad at 
any loss they determine, the loss to be made good by a tax they alone 
assess. The place where this tax, or “equalization fee,” 
uncertain. It purports to be levied on the 
collected from the “ processor” it will probably be passed on to the 
consumer. Such unlimited powers have never been delegated in all 
history to any industry, and if constitutional is a precedent which will 
sooner or later be claimed by coal, steel, and a host of other industries. 
It is in my view entirely unconstitutional, and for this the 
whole scheme will prove only a political bilk of the farmers, 

Second. It means a bureaucracy on unparalleled scale buying and 
selling commodities. Our exports of the products enunrerated are 
$1,500,000,000 per annum. It is proposed that the export of this 
surplus at a loss shall be contracted out by this Government agency 
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to thousands of millers, packers, and exporters who are to buy and 
sell the raw material or manufactured products abroad. Moreover, to 
bid up the hold-up prices on the domestic market some buying and sell- 
ing must be done for domestic account because the products are seasonal 
and prices must be held up on domestic supplies pending exports. 
The total volume of buying and selling will far exceed $1,500,000,000. 
It is the most gigantic entry of the Governuyent into business ever 


contemplated In peace—or even in war, It will be accompanied by 
tyranny over the farmer, by fraud, politics, and corruption. 
Third. This is price fixing, because this Government agency must 


determine what price it will uphold on the domestic market and what 
price it will sell at abroad. The law says it must buy and sell at a 
fair and reasonable price. This is price fixing itself. 

Fourth. It is a complete guarantee of profits to every miller, packer, 
and dealer without any regulation or restraint, because any one of these 
packers, millers, or dealers who have a contract to export can fix 
any profits he likes on domestic dealings, and taen heave any left- 
overs onto the Government loss account, Even witbent a contract every 
one of these agencies which has a surplus In hand can force the 
Government agencies to buy and export it. Otherwise, if he dumps 
in the donrestic market he will break the domestic price . 

rifth. It will ruin American animal industry because it is pro- 
posed to sell feed abroad at less: prices than at home. Any swine 
grower or dairyman in Canada or Denmark will be given corn and mill 
feed at less prices than the American swine grower and dairyman— 
the loss in selling to him to be paid by a tax on the American farmer 


or consumer. This means that the “ equalization fee" on hogs will 
necd be increased in order to make good larger and larger deficits. 
Sixth. The trouble with the agricultural indusiry to-day is over- 


production, and this scheme will only stimulate more production of 
wheat and cotton and corn, hogs and cattle to be dumped in increased 
quantities on foreign markets and thereby break the world prices to 
lower levels It is sald that this will necessitate an increase in the 
equalization tax on the farmer in order to pay the increasing losses 
up to a point where he will restrain his production. But what gain 
does he get by deliberately going into a scheme by which he is to be 
iinpoverished to a point where he will quit producing? 

Seventh. The ultimate political power in the country rests in the 
consumer, There are six of him to every farmer of any one of these 
products Do you think that the urban population will not join with 
the farmers who grow other commodities and ultimately do the price 
fixing? The farmer who puts the sale of his product in a political 
agency is committing suicide. 

Elhth, This is a proposition to sell food at a much higher price level 
to our own people than to foreigners. Thus can they better compete 
with us in markets of the world for our manufacturers. With the 
drying up of our foreign markets for manufactured goods we shall be 
plunged into unemployment, into business depression, and a shrinking 
of our home market for the farmer. His losses on the home market will 
be greater than all the “ equalization fee" on his exports. 

Ninth. Our farmers do need help. They need real help, not rain- 
bows. These measures ore not supported by the strongest farm organi- 
gation in our country, the Grange. It is not supported by the practical 
farmers, who are represented by the great cooperative marketing asso- 
cilations. It is political bunk. It is a “lift yourself by your boot 
strap" theory of economics. There are methods of relieving the 
farmer, but first we must get rid of rainbow chasing. There are prac- 
tical means of aiding the farmer in the marketing of his products, 
Such a proposal is before Congress and should be acted upon. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of coop- 
erative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide 
for the acquisition and dissemination of information pertaining 
to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooperative prin- 
ciples and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel 
with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to 
authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and 
disseminate crop and market information, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask what amendment is 
pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Norspeck] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor].- 

Mr. BORAH. I understood that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin was pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin has been offered and is 
pending. 

Mr. WATSON. May it be reported? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, 
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The Leeistative Crrrk. To the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin: 


In lieu of the language contained in the said amendment insert | 
following: 

“TITLE II 

* Sec. 201. In order to return to the farmers of the United States the 
amount of profit realized by the United States in the operation of the 
United States Grain Corporation and in order to provide for ea 
farmer, as nearly as possible, a price for wheat and corn which shall 
be equivalent to the world price for such commodities, plus the amount 
of tariff imposed upon such commodities, the Secretary of Commerce js 
authorized and directed to pay to each exporter, in accordance with the 
provisions of this title, a bounty upon wheat and corn exported from 
the United States to any place outside the United States at any time 
after 60 days after the passage of this act, if such wheat or corn y 
produced wholly within the Untied States during the crop year 1024} 
and has not previously been exported therefrom, 

“Sec. 202, (a) The amount of such bounty for wheat shall be 42 
cents per bushel of 60 pounds, and for corn shall be 15 cents per 
bushel of 56 pounds, unless the Secretary of Commerce after determin 
ing the exportable surplus of each such crop for the crop year 1926 
finds that the amounts appropriated for this title for wheat or corn 
are insufficient to pay such bounties. In such event he is authorized 
to adjust the amount of bounty to be paid upon wheat or corn to an 
amount corresponding to the amount appropriated for such commodity 

“(b) The payment of such bounty shall be made in such manner and 
subject to such regulations aS the Secretary of Commerce may provide 
for the efficient administration of the provisions of this title. 

“(c) The Seeretary may, if he deems it advisable in order to pi 
vent undue speculation in wheat or corn, proclaim the amount o 
bounty to be paid upon wheat or corn at least 80 days prior to the 
date upon which payment of such bounty shall first be made. 

“Sec. 203. As used in this title the term ‘ United States’ means the 
several States and Territories, the District of Columbia, and the pos 
sessions of the United States, except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin 
Islands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila. 

“Sec. 204. Any person who willfully makes any false or fraudulent 
statement in order to obtain the benefits of this title shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine of not to exceed $1,000, or by imprisonment not to exceed one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

“Sne, 205. The Seeretary of Commerce its authorized to make such 
regulations as may be necessary to execute the functions vested in 
him under this title, and may appoint and fix the salaries of such 
officers and employees, and make such expenditures (including expendi 
tures for rent and personal services at the seat of Government and 
elsewhere for law books, periodicals, books of reference, and printing 
and binding) as may be necessary for the execution of the functions 
vested in him under this title. 

“Spe, 206. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $71,- 
944,524.15, of which $500,000, or so much thereof as may be neces 
sary, shall be available for the expense of administration of this title. 
There shall be available for the payment of export bounties on wheat 
the sum of $57,155,619.32, and for the payment of export bounties 
on corn the sum of $14,288,904.83: Provided, If the Secretary oi 
Commerce determines that the sum appropriated herein for export 
bounties on corn will not be required for such purpose, he may use the 
balance thereof in payment of export bounties on wheat. 

“Sec. 207, This title may be cited as the ‘Grain equalization act, 
1926.’ ” 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. As 
I understand the situation, the Senator from South Dakota 
proposes to strike out and insert this language in place of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. My 
inquiry is, would not an amendment intended to perfect the 
text of the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
now be in order in preference to the substitute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. I offer the following amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Ohio to the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin will be stated. 

The Lecistative Clerk. To the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin : 


Strike out lines 2 to 6, inclusive, on page 7 and insert: 

“Sec. 14. The financial transactions of the board, including the pay- 
ment of the losses and profits under agreements entered into pursuant 
to this act, salaries and expenses of experts, and refunds on exporta- 
tions, shall be audited by the General Accounting Office at such times 
and in accordance with such regulations as the Comptroller General 
of the United States may prescribe. The report of such audit or 
audits shall be included in the annual report to Congress,” 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think I can explain the 
amendment in a moment so that it will be generally under- 
od. It is the same amendment which was adopted to the 
McNary amendment so called. In other words, two or three 
invs ago, When that question was before the Senate, the Senate 
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ided that the audit ought to be had by the General Account- | 


Oflice rather than by independent officers who would be 
ed by the board. 
rhat amendment was added to the amendment which was 
ffered by the Senator from Oregon, That amendment in turn 
is been defeated, and I am now offering exactly the same 
:mendment to which the Senate has already agreed to the 
mendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio yield 


to me? 
Mr. WILLIS. I yieid to the Senator from Utah. 
Mr. KING. As I heard the amendment read, it seemed to 


deal with a matter which pertains to the so-called McNary 
amendment; that is, profits to be realized in the various trans- 

tions that were to be carried on. In view of the defeat of 
le McNary amendment, and there being no profit to be derived 
nder the pending proposal, the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio would seem to need to be changed. 

Mr. WILLIS. If that be the case, I am perfectly willing to 
strike that out. I had not had an opportunity to go through 

amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. What 

I am trying to do is to provide a system of audits by the 
General Accounting Office. 

Mr. KING. I am in accord 
Senator has in view. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator be willing to modify his 
amendment so that it will read: 


with the purpose which the 


fhe financial transactions of the board shall be the 


General Accounting Office— 


And so forth? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Ohio ought to carry on their 
conversation where the Senate can hear what they say. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that is correct; but the Senator from 
Wisconsin is doing the talking. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senators in this part of the Chamber 
were unable to decide which Senator was doing the talking. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, as the Senator from 
{[Mr. Kine] indicates, the amendment as now framed is based 
really upon the amendment that was defeated. I now ask the 


audited by 


Senator from Ohio whether he would not be willing to modify | 


his amendment so that it will read: 


The financial transactions of the board shall be audited by the Gen- | 


eral Accounting Office — 


And so forth? 

Mr. WILLIS. Precisely. I accept the suggestion and shall 
so modify the amendment accordingly. That accomplishes ex- 
actly what I desire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


cousin, 
ROUNDUP COLLEGE OF PRICE FORECASTING 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, since it has been determined 
that all the wisdom with reference to farm legislation resides 
in those who know least about the problem; that all patriotism 
rests in those who are least willing to accord other people their 
rights and who hold it is unthinkably wrong to violate the Con- 
stitution unless one does it in the interest of getting drunk, 
and that in that case it is entirely proper I want to introduce 
a resolution dealing not with that subject but with another. 

There is to be an attempt now to sell the farmer a gold 
brick. He has bought a good many in his lifetime—a good 
many more than he is going to buy in the future. It is now 
desired to give the Secretary of Agriculture the power in some 


Utah | 


The question is on the amend- | 


ment as modified to the amendment of the Senator from Wis- | closed doors is to teach men how they can beat 





| the Secretary of 


way or other to help the farmer find out how he can get more | 


hopelessly in debt, and therefore be compelled to feed at cor- 
respondingly less return the people who do not work. There 
is a paper published in Chicago which is called the Roundup. 
The man who is its editor is named Pickell. 


He at one time was | 


associated with a man by the name of Rosenbaum, or some | 


other kind of a “baum,” who wanted to deal with the farmers 
in elevator stock. This man is engaged in teaching a school. 
It is called “ The School of Scientific Price Forecasting.” 
purpose is to instruct those who are willing to pay him a 
certain fee how they can go into the “futures market” and 


Its | 


| 
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beat the game of speculating in grain. He held one of his 
schools in June, this month, from the §th, I believe, to the 
13th. This rather interesting news item appeared in the Chi- 
cago Tribune of the 20th day of May. It is headlined— 


Jardine will talk 


Well, that is not news to people who know Jardine. But here 


is the item: 
William M. Jardine, the Secretary of Agriculture, has accepted an 
appointment as a faculty member of the Roundup School of Scientifie 


Price Forecasting, which is to open a four-day session behind closed 
doors at the Congress Hotel, June 9. The Secretary will be here to 
conduct his class work on June 11 

He is one of the 20 who are to teach scientific forecasting of grain 
markets t the 500 grain dealers, millers, bakers, doctors, lawyers, 
and men of other occupations who have paid in advance $50 apiec 
for the privilege of attending the four-day school. rhe students are 
coming from 44 States. 

The first one of these schools was so successful that there 


is to be another. I wish to read what the other school is 
to do. It is the College of Scientific Price Forecasting, 
and is to be held at Chicago in October and November of this 
year. I have not time to read it all, but it tells what was done 
in the June school, in which Mr. Jardine was to be who 
was to teach how to beat the “rules” of the grain exchanges 
which he makes. The article to which I have referred is: 


foing 


one 


The next college course will major in speculation 

Instead of starting in with the theory and working back to practice 
with the result that the students get little or no practice during the 
term, we will start with trading at once and then we will work back 
to the reasons why the trades were made 


No student will be accepted in this college who has not at least 
$1,000 to be used for speculative purposes No pooling trades ot 
joint trades of any kind will be made, but the student on the basis 
of the analysis of the market will make his commitments and then 


we will study the reasons why they were made. 
We will work from practice to theory. 
I will personally direct 


the study of all speculative operations 


Those who contemplate taking the fall course must subecribe at 
once to the Pickell extension course of market analysis They will 
be credited with the cost of the course on their tuition fee of $750. 
I want you to know just as much as possible about priceology so 
that you will know something about what is to be done before you 
start on the two months’ course, 

This is positively the last college I personally propose to direct 


You will understand at once that I am putting my 
to the acid test. When I tell that you 
from the outset it is perfectly obvious that if 51 
cessful I 


work and myself 


you are going to 
per cent are not si 


No school 


speculate 


am a failure as a practical teacher of priceology 


in the world takes such a risk as that. Therefore I shall pick my men 
for this school, 1 want quality men with ability. I prefer the older 
men. I am not anxious for young sons and will not accept them 
unless their fitness for speculation can be demonstrated. 


The average man is a fool to speculate. 
J. RALPH PICKELL, Director. 


Such is the man to whom Senators who favor the substitute 


want to turn the farmer. The Secretary, who fixes the rules 
and regulations for the grain markets of America, behind 


those rutes, 
He wants it understood that boys are not desired. He is going 
to teach the pupils how they can succeed as gamblers. And to 
inspire confidence that the pupils of the school will get their 
money’s worth the statement is made that our school has the 
indorsement of the Secretary of Agriculfure, who himself is 
to be one of our instructors. Who of the constitutional lawyers 
of the Senate—and all of them are, I admit—would believe 
that a judge who charged $50 or $100 or $750 to take a lawyer 
into his chambers and to tell him how to win a lawsuit before 
him was possessed of a character to be emulated? Yet here is 
Agriculture lending his name to and who has 
agreed for a consideration—I do not know what it is—to be one 
of the faculty of a school which is to teach pupils how to beat 
the market, the rules of which the Secretary of Agriculture 
prescribes. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to submit a resolution 
secure immediate consideration of it, if I may. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator from 
Arkansas how much is charged for that course? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. The first course was $50 a pupil, and they 
had 548 pupils. They agreed to take 500, but evidently the 
advertising brought in the extra 48. The next school is 
limited to a thousand, and nobody is to be received unless he 
has a thousand dollars, because he is to speculate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 


anid to 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will ask the Senator if he has any evidence, 
other than the statement from which he has read, that Secre- 
tary Jardine was there. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This notice was published on the 29th day 
of last May. The Secretary had to stay in Washington to help 
beat the farmers’ bill, but he sent Doctor Duvel, who is in 
charge of the division of the Agricultural Department having 
to do with grain, to appear in his stead. Doctor Duvel was 
there and did make a speech. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator know that he was there? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was not there myself, but I do know 
this publication said he was there. It is stated the Secretary 
could not but he sent Doctor Duvel, and Doctor Duvel did 
take part. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not questioning the Senator's state- 
ment, but I should like to get the facts. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. I understand that. I propose to ask the 
Secretary of Agriculture to give us such information as he 
may want to impart, and whether he thinks it is appropriate 
for him, as he is charged with making the rules, to pre- 
tend to teach somebody else how to win under those rules. I 
should like to know how much he received for this work, and 
to have whatever statement he may care to make with refer- 
ence to it, I have taken some pains to verify the statement 
as to whether he was there or not. It was in the headlines 
of the Chicago Tribune that he was to come. I have informa- 
tion that at the last minute he could not come, but sent Doctor 
Duvel im bis stead, who, it is said, knows as much about how to 
beat the grain exchange as Mr, Jardine himself knows. I 
wish to have the resolution read, and I ask for its immediate 
consideration. 


uv 
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The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 260), as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the following item appeared in the Chicago Tribune of 
May 29, 1926: 

“William M,. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, has accepted an 


appointment as a faculty member of the Roundup College of Scientific 
Price Fores which is four-day session behind closed 
doors at the Ilotel June 9. The Secretary will be here to 
conduct his class work on June 11. 

“Iie is 1 of the 20 who are to teach scientific broadcasting of grain 
markets to the 500 grain dealers, millers, bakers, doctors, lawyers, 
and men of other occupations, who have paid in advance $50 apiece 
for the privilege of attending the four-day school, The students are 


asting, to open a 


Congress 


coming from 44 States"; and 
Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture is by law charged with the 
duty of promulgating rules and regulations for the conduct of the 


grain exchanges; and 
Whereas it is charged and believed that 
the price grain may 


the rules and regulations 
governing of be manipulated: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
requested to submit to the Senate— 

First. When and for what length of tinre he has been connected with 
the said College of Scientific Price Forecasting. 

Second, it for the Secretary of Agriculture to scien- 
tifically or otherwise forecast the future markets of grain on the 
exchanges, 

Third, What information has the Secretary of Agriculture 
will enable him to determine and forecast the prices of grain. 

Fourth. Whether this information which he imparts secretly came 
to him by reason of his official connection as Secretary of Agriculture 
with the grain exchanges, 

Fifth. Whether this information thus imparted is detrimental to the 
public good, 


Sixth. What compensation he received*for the services, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, in conclusion let me say 
that I have tried to tell the Senate all I know about this 
matter. I found the item in the Chicago Tribune. I ascer- 
tained from people in Chicago that the Secretary said at the 
last moment that he could not come, but Doctor Duvel did go. 
I have read the kind of school the man says he has conducted 
and expects to conduct. There are a lot of other interesting 
items here. He offers to take in all of you gentlemen who can 
pass his mental test. He says he wants somebody who has 
some skill at forecasting. He will give you six months’ in- 
formation on how to beat the grain market at $10 a month. 
After you have had some months of it, if you do not like it 
you can get the rest of your money back. He seems to have 
lived by his wits, if that be wits, for quite a while. 

I took some occasion to try to find out whether he was a 
man pretty well known. I take it for granted that the Chicago 
Tribune would not have published this notice without some in- 


is possible 


which 
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formation that led the Tribune to believe that the notice that 
the Secretary was to be one of the instructors was true. I have. 
then, in the paper the statement that the Secretary did »,.; 
come but sent Doctor Duvel. Doctor Duvel is in charge os 
the grain marketing division, as Senators know, under the )j!! 
to regulate the grain exchanges. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Subordinate to the Secretary? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; his expert. 

Since some of you want to let the Secretary of Agriculture 
take entire charge of the farmer, I should like you to know 
what the Secretary's apparent connection is. All of us wh. 
know anything at all about it know that the stock markeis 
are one of the instrumentalities for making the farmer 4 
pauper. All of us who have thought much about it have 
decided that it could be manipulated; and Mr. Gates, who wis 
at one time president of the Chicago Board of Trade—I belie, 
that is what they call the stock market there—and a man o! 
considerable ability, in his testimony before the committee sai 
that under the old rules the market could be manipulated. | 


.asked him if it could be manipulated under the new rules, and 


he said: “That is what we are trying to find out.” I asked 
him if he liked the new law and he said no; he preferred ‘he 
old law. I inferred from that that he preferred a market that 
he knew he could manipulate, though when I said that my good 
friend the Senator from Louisiana put in the Recorp a letter 
from Mr. Gates saying that I misrepresented him; but I quoted 
his testimony literally. I want now to get this information 
from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think the Senate is entitled 
to the information, and so far as I am concerned I have no 
objection to the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 1 thank the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. The preamble should be stricken out. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered anil 
agreed to, us follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
requested to submit to the Senate: 

First. When and for what length of time he has been connected with 
the Roundup College of Scientific Price Forecasting? 

Second. Is it possible for the Secretary of Agriculture to scientifically 
or otherwise forecast the future markets of grain on the exchanges? 

Third. What information has the Secretary of Agriculture which will 
enable him to determine and forecast the prices of grain? 

Fourth. Whether this information which he imparts secretly came to 
him by reason of his official connection as Secretary of Agriculture with 
the grain exchanges? 

Vifth. Whether this information thus imparted is detrimental to the 
public good? 

Sixth. What compensation he received for the services? 


The preamble was stricken out. 
COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of coop- 
erative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide 
for the acquisition and dissemination of information pertaining 
to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooperative prin- 
ciples and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel 
with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to 
authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and dis- 
seminate crop and market information, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, what is the question before 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILLIs] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], 

Mr. WILLIS. Let it be stated in the modified form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state 
amendment to the amendment, as modified. 

The Cuter Cierx. The Senator from Ohio proposes to strike 
out the following lines on page 7: 


The books and accounts of the board shall be audited at least once 
every year at such times and by such auditors as the board may 
direct. The report of such auditors shall be included in the annual 
report to Congress. 


And insert the following: 


The financial transactions of the board shall be audited by the 
General Accounting Office at such times and in accordance with such 
regulations as the Comptroller General of the United States may pre- 
scribe. The report of such audit or audits shall be included in the 
annual report to Congress. 


the 
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Mr. WILLIS. TI understand that that ts agreeable to the 

nator from Wisconsin, 

LENROOT. Mr. President, before that amendment is 

d to, in view of the limitation of debate I wish to use 
opportunity, while the amendment is pending, to discuss a 
tle further the provisions of the amendment I have proposed. 

\r. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ouseoty to the Senator, 
f he is using his time to discuss the substitute, what is the 

cessity, in view of the simplification of the measure, for 

ving a board of 12 men? 

stroys responsibility. A board of 12 men to administer a 

vy like this, in my opinion, makes it impossible of administra- 
‘ion as it ought to be administered if it is to be administered 
gt all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am very glad to reply to 
that suggestion. The board of 12 men is the same as was 
»nyovided in the amendment that has been defeated. The rea- 
son for it is that all sections of the country will be represented 
1y this larger board; and I am very hopeful that with this 
ward devoting their entire time to the agricultural problem 
hey may work out some solution of the problem in so far as 
t can be worked out by legislation. I think a representative 
wdy of men such as is here proposed is much more likely to 
come to a conclusion that will be acceptable hereafter to Con- 
gress than a smaller board. 
board of this size. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Just for a question. 

Mr. FESS. In section 8 there is contained a declaration 
of policy, and then in section 17 the appropriation is made in 
order to carry out the purposes expressed in section 8. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is not that a direct participation of the Gov- 
ernment in this business of buying and selling, the Govern- 
ment doing it? 

Mr, LENROOT. Not necessarily; not at all; but I will 
say to the Senator that an amendment will be proposed, and 
that I shall not object to it, that would strike out section &, 
and more particularly define what the board may do. 

Mr. FESS. I would say to the Senator that I could not sup- 
port the amendment if that section is in it. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
that I shail welcome any amendment that will help to accom- 
plish what I, at least, have in mind in this amendment; and 
I want to repeat that the other amendments look only to the 
loaning of money, every one of them. I want a broader power 
than that in the board. I want the board to have power to 
use this money, if necessary, for the purpose of furnishing 


I 
t 
i 
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going capital to a cooperative marketing association for the | 


purpose of enabling this cooperative organization to buy and 
market in an orderly way. 

Mention was made of cotton the other day merely as an 
illustration. Wheat is another; corn is another; but if there 
is a liability in every case upon the part of that organization 


to return the money to the Government it would prevent many | 


existing organizations from receiving any benefit, for the 
reason that they may have assets, and they would be unwill- 
ing to try this thing with their assets liable for it; but so 
far as doing the particular thing is concerned, if the board 
believe it is sound they would have the right to advance the 
money as working capital or subscribe to the stock of a cor- 
poration, if one was formed, without the necessity of a lia- 
bility upon the part of.the organization to return the money. 

This is not proposed, as Senators well understand, as any 
permanent solution of the agricultural problem—not at all. 
It is intended for the purpose of trying out in an actual demon- 
stration some things that the board may conclude are sound 
and will stand the test of economics; and -then, if they be 
sound, Congress ean later enact laws for the purpose of mak- 
ing them a permanent policy. 

Now, the question is, Mr. President, Shall the farm organiza- 
tions of this country be compelled to stand all the hazards of 
an experiment when they have little or no capital, when they 
can borrow money only upon security, warehouse receipts, or 
otherwise; or shall the Government assist in trying to find a 
solution, and demonstrate the soundness or the unsoundness in 
an experimental way of some of these plans? 

Mr. President, I think the Government can well afford to 
hazard $100,000,000, if need be, for the purpose of finding some 
sound solution of the agricultural problem. 
any amendment that may be proposed to this substitute will 
be acceptable to me, provided it does one thing—leaves a larger 
discretion in this board than merely the loaning of money. 
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I think it destroys efficiency; it | 


That is my reason for urging a | 


Mr. President, I want to say at this point 


I again say that | 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, I would like to ask him this: Could not the Senator put 
an amendment upon his substitute that would allow societies of 
farmers, hay producers, or cotton-growers associations, or any 
other associations of farmers, other than the cooperative-mar- 
keting associations, to have the benefit of this legislation? 
I think the cooperative-marketing plan is the correct one, and 
I think that ultimately most of the farmers will be in it. but a 
great many are not in it now. Not over 10 per cent of the 
farmers in the South are in it now, and until they do see th 
| wisdom and importance of coming into it, suppose they organize 
themselves into a cotton-growers’ association or a hay-growers’ 
association, or a farmers’ union. Could such an association ap- 
ply to this board and get money under this measure? 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no limitation that would prevent 
them from doing so, 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it is made clear that they could do that, 
I think that would help the measure. 
| Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, there are two matters I want 
to ask the Senator about. He suggested that under this sub- 
stitute the Government could subscribe for the stock of one 
of these corporations. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the board could. 

Mr. WALSH. Under what provision of the biJl? 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the general power of aiding agri- 
culture, under section 8 as it stands, and under subdivision (g) 
of section 11. 

Mr. WALSH. Under subdivision (g¢) of section 11? That is, 
| it may take any and all steps and exercise avy and all powers 
| necessary to carry out the policy? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the case, what is the use of sub- 
division 5 of section 12? 

Mr. LENROOT. Only one. I do not believe that without 
express authority the board in making loans or advances would 
feel warranted in making loans for so long a period as 33 
years. There is no other purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. Another question. Is it the Senator’s under- 
standing that under subdivision 5 of section 12 the association, 
as such, to whom the advunces are made, would not be answer- 
able? 

Mr. LENROOT. They would be if a loan were made under 
that particular provision, yes; if it were made in the way of a 
loan. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what it contemplates? 
| Mr. LENROOT. That is one way; but that is only one way 
in which the board could act. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I mean, if they made a loan 
under the provisions of subdivision 5. 

Mr. LENROOT. If they made a loan under the provisions 
of subdivision 5, then the association itself, but not the mem- 
| bers of the association, would be Liable. 
| Mr. WALSH. Of course, all these associations that are en- 
gaged in marketing must have some capital, and their capital 
would be risked. 

Mr. LENROOT. They may have nominal capital, but many 
of them have, for practical purposes, no capital except what 
they can borrow. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know how a cooperative marketing 
association can do business without capital. 

Mr. LENROOT. They do, as a matter of fact, upon either 
the credit of the members or credit obtained from the banks. 
The members put in their products, and in that way they 
furnish capital. 

Mr. WALSH. A law was enacted some time ago authoriz- 
ing cooperative associations to operate with capital, because it 

was represented at that time, as it seems to me must be 

assumed without any particular information about it, that they 
| can not operate without capital. 

Mr. LENROOT. They have no means in certain parts of the 
West of getting any capital, and this will furnish it; and that 
is one purpose of the measure. 

Mr. WALSH. The point I am making is that under the 
bill offered by the Senator, any one of these associations to 
whom these advances are made practically pledges its own 
capital; that is, it assumes all the risk of the venture. 

Mr. LENROOT. They do, if it is made in the way of a 
loan, but not otherwise. 

Mr. WALSH. But if they make a loan the association be- 
comes answerable for that loan. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true; but it is not limited, and that 
is the difference between this and all other bills. The power 
of the board is not limited to the making of loans. The board 
| itself may take the hazard of the operation, instead of the 
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cooperative or farm association. 
tween this and these other bills. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me ask the Senator this question: Could 
the board make a loan—that is to say, make an advance—to 
the association or corporation without taking the obligation 
of the association? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not a loan, because it would not be a loan 
if there were not an obligation, of course. The Senator knows 
that ; that is so plain. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to know just exactly what they can do 
and what the responsibility will be. 

Mr. LENROOT. They could say to a cooperative association, 
“We will furnish the capital. It will not be considered a loan. 
There will be no liability, but we will furnish the capital and 
stand the hazard of loss in the operation.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And turn it over to somebody who 
is not a Government official in any way? 

Mr. LENROOT. They could. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. LENROOT. My time is running. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to speak on the 
bill—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to repeat, I would not propose this, 
of course, as a permanent piece of legislation, but I do propose 
it as an experimental thing, in order to assist in finding some 
solution of the agricultural problem. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator is through 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not through. Does the Senator from 
Missouri wish to ask a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I wanted to make a suggestion. We 
entered into a unanimous-consent agreement limiting debate to 
30 minutes upon a bill that was pending. There is now 
brought in an amendment which is in substance and effect a new 
bill. It can not be discussed properly under that rule. I 
make the suggestion that by unanimous consent we set aside 
the limitation on debate on this bill, so that if we are to have 
entirely new measures presented we will have opportunity to 
discuss them. 

-Mr. LENROOT. 
June 9, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It may have been, but it is the first 
time most of us have heard of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I discussed it on June 11. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator himself has not time 
to discuss it. His time has practically expired, and he has not 
begun to present his case. If we are going to have entirely 
new propositions brought in, propositions that are radically 
different from the original bill, and not merely in perfection 
of it, changing the whole scheme of the bill, we ought to have 
the privilege of discussing them. I do not say that for delay. 

Mr. LENROOT. My time is running. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask that this be considered as out 
of anybody's time. We are not taking it out of the Senator’s 
time. It is a suggestion for the purpose of getting in shape to 
go on with this business. Least of all persons in this room 
do I want to delay proper discussion of and proper action 
upon this bill. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator think half an hour is long 
enough ? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has practically exhausted his half hour, and has not had time 
to discuss his bill at all. 

Mr. DILL. I think he has discussed it considerably. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I suggest that we raise the limit 
to at least an hour by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I regret very much to have to 
take such a position, but I can not enter into that unanimous- 
consent agreement, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I only want to again call 
attention to what western Senators fully realize, the acuteness 
of the agricultural problem, the necessity of finding some rem- 
edy for it, if one can be found, and to urge, in view of the action 
that has been taken—and I think the action was correct so far 
as the proposition was concerned—that we ought not to be 
unwilling to spend some money out of the Treasury of the 
United States to find a solution, and we should not be unwilling 
to indulge in some experiments, if necessary, at the expense of 
the people as a whole, for the purpose of finding a solution. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President-—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 


That is the distinction be- 
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Mr. McNARY. That raises with me a very curious and nove! 
inquiry. The Senator would clothe this board with authority 
to make experiments-——— 

Mr. LENROOT. Not in the way of levying any taxes. 

Mr. McNARY. To determine various devices which might be 
favorable and profitable to the farmer. How would you operate 
in that way? 

Mr. LENROO® I suggested one way, and I can sugges| 
another. I can suggest that assistance can be given for the 
purpose of purchasing a crop, not upon the basis suggested by 
the Senator’s committee amendment, but upon the basis of mar- 
ket price. Something could be done to narrow the spread be- 
tween what the producer receives and what the consumer pays, 
so that the farmer might get some of the benefit of that spread, 
instead of it all going to the middlemen. That is one thing 
that could be done. 

Mr. McNARY. All right. Let us illustrate. The Senator 
comes from a great dairy country. This corporation would be 
given power and he would advise them to take up all the 
cheese, so-called Wisconsin Swiss cheese, the product of 1927, 
and peddle it out to consumers, in order to save the cost of 
distribution in the normal channels. 

Mr. LENROOT. To save that, and the storage. 

Mr. McNARY. Then the Senator would put the Government 
into the business of buying and handling, and selling direct to 
the consumer the products of agriculture. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. The Senator can not scare me that 
way, because I think it was the Senator himself who pointed 
out that the bill he favored did very much that very thing in 
relation to cotton. I think it was the Senator himself—and I 
will verify it by the Recorp—who made the suggestion that the 
Government could do that. 

Mr. McNARY. I said that without the equalization fee this 
board was empowered to loan upon substantial security. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I think the Senator also said “ pur- 
chase.” 

Mr. McNARY. Look up the Recorp. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. I can not quite understand the 
attitude of some Senators who are opposed to any legislation 
that provides for only loans, and who say they will do no 
farmer any good, and at the same time they object to any 
money being taken out of the Treasury to be used by a board 
for the purpose of aiding agriculture, I am utterly unable to 
understand the theory or the reason of gentlemen who take that 
position, especially when it is understood that this amendment 
does not propose to constitute permanent legislation, but that 
this is an endeavor to find some solution of the agricultural 
problem and to show a willingness to use some of the money 
of the people of the United States in ascertaining that solution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply wanted to ask the Senator if he 
thought this proposition involved in any way a subsidy or 
bounty. 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as power is concerned, it might for 
this year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it does, the Senator will have to argue 
with quite a number of Senators on this side of the Chamber 
who insisted that the proposition offered by the Senator from 
Oregon involved a bounty and therefore they could not vote 
for it. I thought I saw in the proposition of the Senator the 
same evidences of a bounty that were pointed out in reference 
to the McNary bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in the present condition of 
agriculture, and for this year, when all crops have been 
planted, and where there can be no possibility of a surplus 
growing out of any action that might be taken, I am not so 
much worried about that. I have at no time during the debate 
taken the position that we did not have the constitutional 
authority to do these things. It is one thing to use money 
taken from one private individual for the purpose of paying 
it to another private individual, as was proposed in the com- 
mittee amendment that was voted down. It is another thing, 
if there is a public purpose or if there is a moral obligation 
upon the part of the United States, to say that all the tax- 
payers of the United States shall contribute in paying for that 
public purpose or fulfilling that moral obligation, and I think 
the Senator from North Carolina appreciates the distinction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The argument as to subsidy was aimed not 
at wheat and the other products that were on the equalization- 
fee basis, but it was aimed at cotton, which for three years was 
to be upon the revolving-fund basis. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad the Senator did, but the 
vice of that proposition was that he proposed a subsidy to 
cotton and not to any other agricultural product. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Then the 
voes all around it is all right? 
' Mr. LENROOT, If we are going to have it, one form of agri- 
eulture is as much entitled to it under every consideration as 

very other form of agriculture. However, so far as this is 
-oneerned, I have no idea that there vill be either a subsidy 
or a bounty, but I do believe that it would afford a very much 
better opportunity for cooperative associations to make progress 
in putting their business upon a better basis to allow the Govy- 

rnment to stand some of the expense in doing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHorrripee in the chair). 
The time of the Senator from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ASHURST. How much time has each Senator on the 
amendment proposed to the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that 
each Senator will have 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHURST. I serve notice that hereafter I shall object 
to any Senator under any circumstances having his time ex- 
tended. We lost the fight yesterday, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Arizona if he will not modify that statement of his a little bit. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. It seems to me—if the Senator from Mary- 
land will permit me just a moment 

Mr. BRUCE. I think I will save the time of the Senator 
from North Carolina by saying that if the Senator from 
Arizona withdraws his objection I shall reaffirm it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. I was simply going to say that 
while I thought it was right to hold Senators to the 15-minute 
rule, I do think the mover of an amendment ought to be given 
30 minutes or he ought to have an opportunity to explain his 
amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Whether he be the mover or not the mover, 
I shall strenuously object to any Senator being given more 
than 15 minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am speaking upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WiLLis] to amend the sub- 
stitute of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRoor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona that no one has violated the rule thus far. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know of anyone who has done so. 

Mr. ASHURST. I made no intimation that anyone had vio- 
lated the rule. I was speaking prospectively, not in regard to 
anything which has occurred. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the rule provides that Sena- 
tors shall speak only once on an amendment, one or two Sena- 
tors have already spoken twice on this one. I would like to 
have my time commence some time, but when it does commence 
I want to control it. I do not care whether it is now or later, 
but I am going to speak before the amendment is voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Senator from Nebraska 
ready to proceed? 

Mr. NORRIS. 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Sentaor from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Lenroot], who offers this substitute, has had something 
to say this morning about the inconsistency of Senators who 
are objecting to loans or who are favorable to loans and object 
to other systems of regulation. He has called attention to the 
fact that one of the dangers here is the middleman. I remem- 


Senator thinks if the subsidy 








I am ready and have been ready for some 


The Chair recognizes the 


ber that every bill which the Senate Committee on Agriculture | 


and Forestry has brought in for the relief of agriculture has 
met with bitter opposition on the part of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 
practically to the elimination of the middleman and was de- 
signed to bring together or more closely together the pro- 
ducer and the consumer and make the profits of the producer 
greater and the cost of the consumer less, met with a sub- 
stitute which did not propose anything in the world but to 
loan sOme more money to the farmer out of the Federal 
Treasury, and it received the most ardent support of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, 

The Senator from Wisconsin now comes with a substitute 


which provides in section 8, that being the first section of the | 


substitute, as follows: 


Sec, 8. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States 
to enable producers of agricultural commodities to control a supply 
of such commodities sufficient to stabilize their markets against undue 
and excessive fluctuations; to minimize speculation and waste in 
marketing; to encourage the organization of producers of agricultural 
commodities into cooperative associations; to protect domestic markets 
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| the farmers shall all be millionaires.” 
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against world prices; and to provide for the control and disposition 
of the surpluses of agricultural commodities, for the purpose of pro 
moting the orderly marketing of agricultural commodities in 
state and foreign commerce. 


inter- 


That is section 8 of the Senator's contemplated substitute, 
and it is the backbone. It is the only thing, as I read the 
substitute, that is not already provided for in the bill to which 
it seeks to become an amendment—already there or, if not 
there, already within the power of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Then the Seuator makes provision for the authoriza- 
tion of an appropriation of $150,000,000 to carry out the thing 
I have just read and appoints a board to do it. In substance, 
it really says: “Be it enacted by the Congress of the United 


| States, That it is our desire that the farmers of America shall 


be prosperous, and we hereby appropriate $150,060,000 to make 
them prosperous, and we hereby appoint a lot of office seekers 
to spend the money in doing it.” That is about all there 
is to the substitute. The Senator from Wisconsin ought to have 
offered the amendment to the migratory bird bill because, if 
it does anything, it simply provides for a safe haven of rest 
for a lot of lame ducks who will probably be looking for a 
place to light soon after the next general election. [Laughter.] 
The balance of the substitute contains in many instances 
language which is practically the same as the language of the 
bill, and in no case does it provide for anything new. 

Mr. President, giving to every man credit for the very best 
of intentions, it seems to me that we must reach the conclu- 
sion that if we think we can relieve the distress of agriculture 
make agricfiture disastrous. 
We can not do it by glittering generalities. We can not put 
upon the statute books a statute which says that “ Hereafter 
It would not make them 
millionaires. It can not do anything of that sort. 

We can not even fool the farmers, because every time so 
far since the war that a proposition has come forward in the 
Senate which does nothing to meet the contingency or does 
nothing to meet some of the difficulties, or try to meet the diffi- 
culties, we have been met with a substitute which would loan 
some money to the farmers. This substitute does not even do 
that. It does not give the money to the farmer. It gives it 
to a lot of officeholders, who are going to proceed to make more 
investigations and study the subject. It does not propose to 
meet a single contingency that confronts agriculture to-day, 
not a single one. 

I am not criticizing the Senator from Wisconsin or the men 
who say these are contingencies which can not be met by law. 
I am conceding that he is perfectly honest and sincere in his 
contention. ‘But I do contend that it is hypocrisy to the 
armers of the country, although it is perfectly unconscious, 
I concede, to say to the farmer by a glittering general state- 
ment to be put on the statute books, “We are going to make 
you happy by appropriating a lot of money to appoint a lot of 
officeholders to study the farm question and then tell you all 
about it.” The Agricultural Department has been doing that 
for years. 

The administration bill, for which this particular substitute 
is an amendment, does that very thing and practically nothing 
else. I am not even belittling that. I concede that agricul- 
ture ought to be studied, but I am not willing to provide in 
one part of the bill for a lot of machinery to study the agri- 
cultural situation, although it has been studied and restudied 
and examined and reexamined until the time for study and 
speculation and experimentation has passed. Yet if there is 
anybody who thinks we can get something further by study 
I am willing that they should go on and study, but I am not 
willing in one part of the bill to provide for such study and 
for such examination and then in another part of the bill 
add another substitute like this one and provide that another 
set of men, at some more large salaries, with $150,000,000 
more upon it, to do the same thing over and over again. We 
started out in the beginning by appointing a joint commission 
to study agriculture. 

The Senator from Wisconsin was a member of it. It held 
extended hearings. I favored it. I am not complaining but 
what they did conscientious work, but nothing came of it as 
I understand it. Then President Harding had a commission. 
Then President Coolidge hud a commission, He promised déar- 
ing the campaign that if elected he would appoint a commis- 
sion, and he did it. I have called attention here to some of 
the secret correspondence, one letter from a member of his 
commission in which he said he could not afford to do anything 
while he was on that commission except what President Cool- 
idge wanted him to do. Now we propose in this substitute to 
authorize the President to appoint another select commission. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in a moment. He is going to 
select them, and if the commission he first appointed in re- 
demption of his campaign pledge were so hidebound that none 
of them would dare say his soul was his own, but that he had 
to do just what the President wanted, what better may we 
expect of the Commission which would be appointed without 
any limitation by the same authority? 

I yield now to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was merely going to suggest that the 
commission acted just like some Members of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to repeat that honest men, students of 
the subject, are disagreed. First they will disagree as to 
.Whether there is a remedy, and then, if they agree there is a 
remedy, they will disagree as to what it shall be. I concede 
that, but there is no use, even though that be true, to dupli- 
cate machinery at large expense, to appoint a commission 
which would be under the control and subjection of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and do what he wants them to do. 
There is no use in doing the same thing twice in different 
parts of the same bill. There is no use in providing for a lot 
of officers and spending hundreds of millions of dollars of the 
peoples’ money to do something that has already been gone 
over, to do it twice, when it certainly ought not to be done 
more than once. 

The amendment of the committee was the fourth attempt of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to bring here 
something which would be in their judgment a partia) remedy. 
It has been turned down, and I am not questioning the good 
motives or the Patriotic intention of any man who voted to 
turn it down. I concede his right to vote that way. But I do 
not believe that those who have voted it down should come in 
now with substitutes, substitutes of milk and water, substitutes 
which contain a broad provision like section 8, and then say, 
“We have rejected what the committee brought in, but here 
is a substitute that places on the statute books the wish of 
Congress that the farmer may be happy.” I suppose every- 
body wishes hii prosperity and hopes that he will be happy, 
but we will not emphasize it any and we shall not get any 
more votes if we put that expression in writing and engrave 
it on the statute books of the United States. 

Mr. President, if I had time within the limits of this debate 
1 would read the bill itself, running from section 1 to section 7, 
and then, if I had time, 1 would arrange to have printed in 
parallel columns with the bill the substitute introduced by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. It proposes to give to the board 
authority which on its face is the most unlimited authority 
that has ever been conferred; it is wider and goes further 
than the authority conferred upon the board provided for by 
the committee amendment. It provides that the board shall 
be appointed by the President of the United States, and every 
Senator here knows—and there is no use covering it up; we 
might as well talk plainly—that under that authority, which 
Il would not vote to give to any board, President Coolidge could 
appoint a commission such as the one he appointed of which 
Secretary Jardine was a member, that would not do anything 
except what he wanted done. There would be nothing done 
by that board except what is contained in the remaining pro- 
visions of the substitute. Nobody would expect anything dif- 
ferent; nobody would look for anything different. If this 
amendment should be adopted everybody knows that that 
would be the result; and all of the things enumerated after 
section 8 which the board would have the right to do would 
consist practically in its members drawing their salaries, ap- 
pointing men to work for it, and paying them whatever salaries 
they think they ought to get; in other words, fixing up very 
nice and comfortable places for friends who need governmental 
support in order to make a living. 

The study of agricultural question is already provided for 
in the bill itself, and an appropriation, which is quite large, 
is there authorized for that purpose. I can not turn to it just 
now, but I know there is such an authorization. It will take 
a good deal of money to carry that out. I doubt if any power 
of material value is conferred which the Agriculture Depart- 
ment does not already possess under the law, yet, if by the 
instrumentalities named in the bill itself the department can 
get any better information, I am willing that they should get 
it and I would not put a straw in the way of their developing 
anything along that line. 

Mr. President, when this bill shall have been disposed of I 
am going to offer a resolution providing for the appointment 
of a committee that will be composed of men who are opposed 
to the committee amendment. I am going to do that in good 
faith. I am going to give those who have been shedding their 
blood for the dear farmer an opportunity to see what they 
can do, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, first of all, I desire to say that 
I was very glad to hear the announcement which the Senator 
from Nebraska has just made. I had some little conversation 
with him on that subject this morning. It seems to me that 
a distinct and practical purpose might be subserved if all these 
substitutes were swept aside by the appointment of a commis- 
sion—a perfectly disinterested and judicious commission—to 
investigate the existing condition of agricultural distress in 
the United States and report to the present session of Con 
gress as to how that distress can be alleviated, if it be capable 
of alleviation. I think that such a commission might prove 
to be a valuable one. There might be, for instance, two ex- 
ponents of the agricultural interest on it, representing differ- 
ent points of view; there might be an economist and a general 
man of business on it; and there might be a trained lawyer 
on it, to look after the legal side of such questions as might 
arise in the deliberations of the commission. Constituted in 
that manner, I think real good might result from the investi- 
gations of such a commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS rose, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I am very sorry, but I have 
no time to give to the Senator from North Carolina. I would 
gladly give some time to him, but I have not got it. If he will 
give it to me, I will give it back to him. 

I agree absolutely with the criticisms of this proposed substi- 
tute of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENrRoor] by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. It seems to me that 
the only effect of the substitute would be to give a sort of 
roving commission to the board created by it to wander hither 
and thither over the face of a chartless sea. The substitute 
starts out by declaring it to be the policy of Congress, among 
other things, “to protect domestic markets against world 
prices.” What is that but the main object of the McNary 
amendment? Then the substitute goes on to state: 


And to provide for the control and disposition of the surpluses of 
agricultural commodities, for the purpose of promoting the orderly 
marketing of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 


What is that also but one of the purposes of the McNary 
amendment? 

Then after setting forth those declarations of policy and 
other declarations of policy equally as broad, the substitute 
goes on to say that the board created by the substitute “ may 
take any and all steps and exercise any and all powers neces- 
sary to carry out” those declarations of policy. 

I would infinitely prefer to see the McNary amendment go 
into effect rather than this substitute. Indeed, I think I 
would prefer to become a pupil of the College of Scientific 
Price Forecasting, of which the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. 
CaRAWAY] spoke in the course of his remarks this morning. 

The objects and purposes of the substitute are set forth in 
the most general, in the vaguest terms conceivable. I have 
no idea for one of having the fruits of the victory which I 
helped to win wrested from me in the very moment of triumph. 
So latitudinous are the powers with which the board created 
by this substitute is proposed to be clothed that, unless the 
imposition of an equalization fee be an exception, it could 
revive every single one of the fallacies that lurked in the 
McNary amendment. Surely the Senator from Wisconsin does 
not expect us at the very moment when we are rejoicing over 
our hard-earned victory to revert to all the discussion that 
went on over the McNary amendment. Surely he can not 
imagine that we propose after winning that victory to have 
it reduced to dust and ashes as soon as it has been achieved. 

As the Senator from Nebraska says, the only practical effect 
of this substitute would be to give a purely camouflaged aspect 
to the idea of affording real actual relief to the farmer by 
creating an expensive board, with a compensation of $10,000 
a year for each of its members, and with power to appoint a 
large number of appointees of one sort or another, and to 
spend no less than $150,000,000 of the people’s money for pur- 
poses so uncertain that the Senator from Wisconsin did not 
even attempt to state specifically what they would be. 

The McNary amendment at least has the virtue of setting 
forth explicitly the relief sought by it, however fallacious that 
relief may be. When we dealt with the McNary amendment 
we knew what we were dealing with; we were in a position to 
run out its conerete propositions through all their practical 
consequences, or imagined that we were, at any rate. Now we 
are asked to exchange the certainty of the experiments con- 
templated by the McNary amendment for the utter uncertainty 
of this substitute. 
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So fur as I am concerned, as I am at present advised, I do not | questions, export and otherwise, that are involved in the de- 


«oe that there is any relief to be brought to the farmer by any 
of the substitutes which have been offered. All of them have 
emanated from more or less partial and prejudiced sources. 
| say, as the Senator from Nebraska has suggested, and as I 
suggested to him before he spoke, let us have a commission 
composed of such men as Owen D. Young, two representatives 
of the highest standing in the agricultural field, such an econo- 
mist as Mr. Taussig, former chairman of the Tariff Commission, 
and some lawyer of commanding ability and reputation, and let 
‘hem investigate and study the agricultural depression that 
now exists in the United States, with all the powers of eliciting 
oral and documentary testimony with which they can be law- 
fully clothed. Then let them come in here during the present 
cession of Congress—-I make that one of the conditions of their 
appointment ; let them come in here during the present session 
of Congress—and say whether there is any practical manner in 
which the present state of agricultural distress in the United 
States can be relieved. 

1 for one would be perfectly delighted to find that there was 
something that we could do for the farmer; nothing would give 
me more satisfaction than to help to lift some of the extraordi- 
nary burdens that now rest upon his shoulders, but there is 
something positively comical about the vagueness of this sub- 
stitute. It was so vague that when the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin came to provide that the board should have the power to 
make advances, with or without security, out of the $150,000,000 
appropriated by the bill, provided he was cautious enough to 
see to it that, no matter what sum might be advanced, the 
members of the board would incur no personal pecuniary 
responsibility by advancing it. That was, indeed, a prudent 
and circumspect provision under the circumstances. 

The members of this board not being provided with any 
definite means whatsoever for deciding exactly what their 
duties are, I say that it was a highly prudential thing for the 
Senator from Wisconsin to provide that under no circum- 
stances should they incur any pecuniary responsibility in con- 
nection with any advances that they might make. 

The value that might attach to the report of such a com- 
mission as has been suggested is strikingly illustrated in the 
recent report on agriculture of the Industrial Conference Board. 
Every line of that report, which has been quoted so freely on 
both sides in the pending discussion, is instinct with ripe ex- 
perience, with sanity, with conservatism, and with clear- 
sighted sagacity—every line of it. It is one of the most val- 
uable contributions that has been made to any subject by any 
pamphlet during the time that I have been in the Senate, and 
if it were only stamped with an official character, if it had only 
emanated from a body of men clothed with official responsi- 
bility, I do not know but that it would be sufficient in itself 
to dispense with the necessity of any such commission as has 
been su®mgested by the Senator from Nebraska and approved 
by my own judgment. 

If there is a commission, let it be of men of the caliber of 
the sponsors of that report, intellectual, moral, and economic. 
Let it be a commission that would command confidence through- 
out the country. I do not hesitate to say that I should like 
very much to see the members of the commission named in a 
bill by the Senate itself, if it could be legally done, because 
then I believe that the names of five individuals could be 
selected that would meet with the approval of both parties to 
the pending discussion. 

I do not question the perfect sincerity of motive with which 
discussion has been conducted on both sides. I do not arro- 
gate to myself any honesty of purpose or any integrity of 
conviction with reference to the questions involved in it that 
I am not willing to credit to my opponents in it. I have al- 
ready received enough assurances to satisfy me that the two 
parties to the discussion could without any difficulty select five 
citizens of the United States that they believe would thoroughly 
investigate current agricultural problems from circumference 
to center and come in here with a report entitied in every re- 
gard to the respect of the people of the United States. 


The other day the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] ex- 





tended his hand across this aisle, and I for one rejected it, and I | 


would reject it again, because my convictions are such that it 
was impossible for me in a political or economic sense to accept 
that hand in however friendly a spirit it might be tendered; 
but now I stretch my hand across this aisle, as the Senator 
from: Nebraska [Mr. Norris} has stretched his hand across it, 
and say that there is no reason why all of us should not be 
able to give our support to the appointment of such a commis- 
sion as has been suggested for the purpose of handling the 
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bate that has revolved around the pending bill. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Fess Lenroot Sackett 
Bingham George McKellar Schall 
Blease Gerry Mc Master Sheppard 
Borah Gillett McNary Shipstead 
Broussard Glass Maytield Shortridge 
Bruce Goff Means Simmons 
Butler Gooding Metcalf Smith 
Cameron tale Moses Stanfield 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Stephens 
Caraway Harris Norris Swanson 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Couzens Heftin Pepper ‘Tyson 
Cummins Howell Phipps Underwood 
Curtis Johnson Pine Wadsworth 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Walsh 

Dill Jones, Wash. Ransdell Warren 
Kdge Kendrick Reed, Mo. Watson 
Kdwards Keyes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Fernald King Robinson, Ark. Willis 


Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to state that my colleague 
OVERMAN} is detained from the Senate by illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck | 
to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEn- 
ROOT]. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What disposition was made of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, may I suggest that the amend- 
ment was agreed to, I think, by everybody. I think Senators 
voted under a misunderstanding. The Senator from Wisconsin 
accepted it, as I understood. 

Mr. LENROOT. I accepted it, so far as I was concerned, 
but—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I thought there was a misunderstanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the Senator from 
consin accept the amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. I had no power to accept it for the Senate. 
I did not accept it in that sense. I wanted a vote on it, because 
I wanted to debate it. I should be glad if the question could be 
again put on the amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair put the question, 
but will put it again. The question is upon the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wiis] to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I desire to avail myself of 
the opportunity to speak a moment on this amendment. 

There are three questions pending, as I understand. One of 
them is the plan of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEn- 
root], which proposes a $150,000,000 fund to be used by a board 
with a great deal of discretion. ‘* have another amendment, 
which is pending now as a substitute for that amendment, 
which provides simply that the money taken from the wheat 
farmers in the way of profit shall be returned to them as nearly 
as it is possible to do it. In returning it that money will be 
used to pay an export bounty on this year’s crop. It will not 
increase production, or demoralize the market, or take a dollar 
out of the general taxpayers’ fund, because it is the farmer’s 
money, and his alone, that we are talking about. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. As I understand the Senator’s amendment, it 
is really designed to turn back to the wheat grower a certain 
fund which was collected from the wheat grower during the 
war. What I want to understand is, What are the facts about 
that fund? I have communicated with the department about 
it, and there seems to be a misunderstanding about it. What 
are the facts? 

Mr. NORBECK. The facts are very well set out in a letter 
from Secretary Mellon to me, dated February 29, 1924, and 
printed in the Recorp of March 1, 1924, at page 3404. I ask 
that the letter be again printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none. 

The letter is as follows: 


{Mr. 


Wis- 


The Chair 
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Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 29, 1925. 

My Dear Senaron: Referring to your telephone inquiry of to-day 
with respect to the profits of the United States Grain Corporation, the 
Treasury does not have all the details of the matter, and you could 
probably obtain more complete data, if desired, by addressing Mr. 
edward M. Flesh, president and treasurer United States Grain Cor- 
poration 42 Broadway, New York City, but I hope that the following 
will serve your purpose : 

The Treasury's information is that substantially all of the profits 
of the grain corporation, and in fact some of its capital, have been 
used up in providing relief under two special acts of Congress, for 
part of which foreign obligations were received in payment. In this 
connection T am inclosing herewith a copy of the act approved March 
30, 1920, authorizing the corporation to sell or dispose of flour then 
in its possession, not to exceed 5,000,000 barrels, for cash or credit 
and at such prices and on such terms and conditions as might be neces- 
rary to carry out the purposes of the act for the relief of the populations 
in countries of Burope or countries contiguous thereto suffering for 
want of food. For this flour the grain corporation received foreign 
obligations aggregating $56,858,802.49, face amount, a list of which is 
shown on the reverse side of the statement of the public debt for 
November 30, 1923. (Copy inclosed.) 

I am inclosing also a copy of the act approved December 22, 1921, 
nuthorizing the expenditure from the funds of the United States Grain 
Corporation of a sum not exceeding $20,000,000, or so much thereof 
as should be necessary, to purcbase in the United States and transport 
and distribute corn, seed grain, and preserved milk for the relief of 
the distressed and starving people of Russia and for spring planting 
in areas where seed grains have been exhausted, I understand that 
the expenditures made by the corporation under authorization of this 
act practically exhausted its remaining cash assets. 

The $500,000,000 capital stock of the corporation, all of which was 
owned by the United States Government, has been reduced by repay- 
ments to the Treasury of $475,000,000, and the Treasury understands 
from the corporation that the remaining $25,000,000 of capital stock 
has since been retired in the course of liquidation, so that the cor- 
poration now has no stock outstanding. It is, in fact, in course of 
dissolution under the Delaware law, its charter having expired on 
August 16, 1922, and has practically no assets remaining. 

You may also be interested in the President's Executive order of 
August 21, 1920, which provided in part as follows: 

“The United States Grain Corporation (a governmental agency 
organized and conducted pursuant to Executive orders and proclama- 
tions of the President under said acts of Congress) shall pay and 
cover, or cause to be paid and covered, into the Treasury of the 
United States, as miscellaneous receipts, all amounts refunded by 
certain licensees of the United States Food Administration (a gov- 
ernmental agency organized and conducted pursuant to Executive orders 
and proclamations of the President, under said act of Congress ap- 
proved August 10, 1917), in voluntary divestment of profits taken by 
said licensees during the 10 months which ended June 30, 1918, in 
excess of the maximum allowable profits fixed and determined under 
and pursuant to said act of Congress approved August 10, 1917, 
and the proclamation, Executive orders, and regulations there- 
under * * %” 

Under this order the United States Grain Corporation deposited in 
the Treasury cash to the amount of $7,078,988.55, which was covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

From the above it will be apparent that in connection with the retire- 
ment of its $500,000,000 capital stock subscribed for by the Govern- 
ment the corporation has repaid to the Treasury $475,000,000, and 
for the remaining $25,000,000 has delivered $56,858,802.49 face amount 
obligations of foreign countries, whose economic conditions are such 
as to negative any expectation of early payment. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Iton. Perer Norpecn, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. BORAH. Is this money now in the Treasury of the 
United States? 

Mr. NORBECK. That is a matter on which there is dis- 
pute. There is no dispute that it is money that was taken 
from the farmer for the benefit of the Government. There is 
a good deal of argument as to just where those particular 
dollars now happen to be. 

Mr. BORAT. I will wait until the Senator gets through. 
I do not want to intrude on his time. 

Mr. NORBECK. T shall be glad to answer the Senator’s 
question. Some $56,000,000 of prefit were shown. Then this 
Government became generous on a number of occasions and 
said that starving Europeans were entitled to something. Su 
we appropriated money, and, so far as the general public 
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knew, it was money out of the Treasury to pay to starving 
Europeans. As a matter of fact, they dug into this farmer's 
wheat fund for that purpose. That does not alter the fact 
that the Government still owes this money to the farmers. 

The trouble with this so-called general farm legislation is that 
it addresses itself to cooperative organizations, selling agencies. 
gives encouragement to them, provides for loans to them, but 
it does not reach that section of the country which suffered 
the worst distress. While there was a 48 per cent reduction 
in the farmers’ incomes as a result of deflation, certain 
sections of the country were hit very lightly. Some were not 
hit at all. But in the great Northwest the reduction in the 
farmer's income was about 80 per cent. 

Those people know their problem. It is not the same as the 
problem of the raspberry growers or the tobacco raisers. It 
is not a matter of marketing the cabbage from the patch so as 
to get it to the consumer. Getting the consumer and the pro- 
ducer nearer together is not impossible when you are dealing 
with goods that do not have to be fabricated. We heur about 
the cabbage heads that the farmer sells for 1 cent a head 
and. which are retailed in the city 5 or 10 miles away for 10 
or 15 or 20 cents. There is room for organizations to cooperate 
and get the buyer and seller closer together. 

Mr. President, that problem does not apply to wheat. The 
farmer must lose control of his wheat the moment it reaches 
the market. The millman works it into flour, and it is sold as 
bread. The farmer can not get past the miller and reach the 
buyer of the leaf of bread and get himself closer to the con- 
sumer in that way. 

A part of the wheat is not used at all in this country. It 
is exported and sold in the world market. What can coopera- 
tive organizations do toward stimulating those prices when 
this country produces such a small percentage of the world’s 
supply of wheat? It is folly to talk about it. Our problem 
is an entirely different one. 

Cooperation is not to be laughed at, but cooperation as far 
as possible has been practiced by our people for a generation. 
When there was a large spread between the price of the miller 
and the price at the primary market the cooperative elevators 
were formed, and they got in and handled wheat at a consider- 
able saving. That has all been gone through. But there is no 
use going out and telling the farmers that through some coop- 
erative association the price of wheat is to be stimulated 
through bringing the buyer closer to the farmer who produces 
the wheat. That is entirely beside the question. 

The substitute I have offered provides that the Government 
shall as nearly as possible pay back to the farmers this 
$56,000,000, with some interest, and pay it in the form of 
an export bounty on this year’s crop. Logically, it should only 
go to the wheat growers, but it is so hard to separate the one 
from the other that I have provided that a part of the money 
should be set aside for corn, because it takes such a smajl sum 
to dispose of the corn grower's interest and to give the corn 
grower as well as the wheat grower the benefit. It can be 
done without taking any money out of the Treasury except 
that which belongs to the farmers. 

Speaking of the wheat farmer, a great many farmers in the 
Corn Belt produced wheat during the war and took their loss. 
They are not producing it now. They produced it because 
the Government asked them to, and it was an unprofitable crop. 
The wheat farmers are willing to divert a part of the money 
and have it paid to the corn growers, which is only a matter of 
justice, and it will relieve the prices on both these staples— 
corn and wheat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Da- 
kota in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I note the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cummins ‘Goff icing 
Bayard Curtis Gooding La Follette 
Bingham Dale Hale Lenroot 
Blease bill Harreld McKellar 
Borah Edge Harris McMaster 
Broussard Edwards Harrison McNar 
Bruce Fernald Heflin Ma d 
Butler Ferris Howell Means 
Cameron Fess Johnson Metcalf 
Capper George Jones, N. Mex. Moses 
Caraway Gerry Jones, Wash. Norbeck 
Copeland Gillett Kendrick Norris 
Couzens Glass Keyes Oddie 
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Popper Robinson, Ark. Simmons Underwood 
Phipps Robinson, Ind. Smith Wadsworth 
pine Sackett Stanfield Walsh 

Pittman Schall Stephens Warren 

Ransdell Sheppard Swanson Watson 

Reed, Mo. Shipstead Trammell Wheeler 

Reed, Pa. Shortridge Tyson Willis 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty Senators having an- 


«wered to their names, a quorum is present. The question now 
before the Senate is the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] 
to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Len- 
Root}. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am very sorry the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is not in the Chamber, and I am 
very sorry his temper this morning was such as to lead him 
into inaccuracy of statement, which I am sure would not have 
occurred under other conditions; but because of the personal 
references he made, I feel called upon to say a word with regard 
to his statements. 

The Senator stated that I had never supported any legisla- 
tion coming from the Committee on Agriculture. The fact is, 
as the Recorp will show, that I have supported all agricultural 
legislation that has been enacted since I have been a Member 
of Congress, some 17 years, first in the House and next in the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska belittled the work of the Joint 
Commission on Agricultural Inquiry, of which I was a mem- 
ber. He said that nothing came out of it. Out of it came 
the intermediate credit bank bill, of which I had charge upon 
the floor of the Senate. That is now a law. It has been in 
operation something like three years, or a little less. Under 
it more than $250,000,000 has been loaned to agricultural co- 
operative associations, at a rate of 4% per cent, up to last 
November, and at a rate of 5 per cent since that time. If that 
is not a substantial accomplishment for agriculture, I do not 
know what could be accomplished for agriculture. 

The cooperative marketing law has been known as the bill of 
rights for cooperative organizations. There were some gen- 
tlemen who abandoned all hope of securing any such legisla- 
tion. There are some of us, not members of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, who took it up, and as a result 
of our efforts it became a law and is upon the statute books 
to-day. I only say that in order that the Recorp may be kept 
straight in this connection. 

Mr. President, I suggest that when the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce) join in opposition to a piece of agricultural legisla- 
tion there is some presumption at least that there is some merit 
in that legislation. I realize that no legislation which has 
the active opposition of the Senator from Nebraska and his 
associates and the conservative East can have any chance of 
passing this body. That is the situation which we find to-day 
with reference to this matter. It goes too far to suit Senators 
like the Senator from Maryland and some Senators on this 
side of the aisle. It does not go far enough to suit some of the 
leading supporters of the McNary-Haugen bill. I, of course, 
appreciate that it is hopeless to expect favorable action upon 
any legislation which has the combined opposition of those two 
elements in this Chamber. That is the situation which con- 
fronts us this morning. If the Senate were in a better temper 
it might be otherwise. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] exults over the 
victory secured last night. I do not exult over it. I am sorry 
we have not been able to find some solution for the agricultural 
question which will stand the test of the courts. The Senator 
from Maryland is quite content that nothing shall be done 
except investigate, and others on this side of the Chamber are 
resentful because their own plans have not carried in this 
body. In the meantime, Mr. President, the farmers who are 
looking for relief will suffer because of the attitude of a ma- 
jority of this body. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was called out of the Cham- 
ber for a moment and wish to inquire as to the parliamentary 
situation. Is the Norbeck substitute the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kina in the chair). The 
Chair is advised that the question before the Senate is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
NorBecK }. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s statement is 
accurate, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is an element in the 
proposition of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norsecx] 
which it seems to me will appeal to the sense of justice, par- 
ticularly of those who were here during the time when the 
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We enacted a law fixing a 
We enacted it as a war measure. 


price of wheat was controlled. 
minimum price for wheat. 

Mr. NORBECK. It became the maximum price. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am going to refer to that. The law 
provided for a minimum price for wheat. We would not have 
enacted that law except we were confronted with what we 
believed to be a great emergency. The Government of the 
United States was in the war and a proclamation was given 
to all the people by the officials of the Federal Government that 
“food will win the war.” No one doubted the truth of it. 
It was one of the important elements. “Food will win the 
war.” We were taught in our own homes to eat as little 
food as possible, to use substitutes, in order that we might 
feed the soldiers of America and her allies on the battle fields 
of Europe. Food was one of the necessary elements. There 
went over the country a propaganda to the farmers of the 
West and the Northwest to raise wheat, because one of the 
most important items of food was bread. Men plowed up 
their fields which were in other crops and put them into 
wheat. They put into wheat land which was better adapted 
for something else, which they would not have planted or sown 
to wheat had it not been for the propaganda which was put 
on by the officials of our Government. “ Raise more wheat” 
was the cry. So the farmers of the great Wheat Belt went 
to raising wheat. In some of the States where they had begun 
to diversify their agriculture they stopped diversification, they 
stopped the raising of hogs and cattle in some sections and 
put all their energies into the raising of wheat. They lost 
money on account of the fact that when the war was over 
it took them years to get back again to diversified farming. 

Recognizing the fact that a man should not be required to 
put in a crop of wheat in the face of what might be peace 
before the crop matured and thus the bottom fall out of the 
price, we said by law, “ We will fix a minimum price for 
wheat.” That is as far as we went. 

Mr. President, there was no idea that we were going to fix 
& maximum price. We never did by law fix a maximum price, 
but we fixed a minimum price under which the Government 
said, “If wheat falls below this price, we will make up the 
difference from the Prlic Treasury.” 

When it came to carrying out that law and it became neces- 
sary to license all kinds of men and to enter into all kinds of 
understandings and agreements under the law to carry it out, 
the way it operated was that the minimum price became the 
maximum price, Our executive officials bought wheat not 
only for the American Government but for our allies as well, 
so that they controlled the demand for wheat on the part of 
the world practically. One man in effect had in his hand the 
united world demand for wheat. The law provided that it 
should not go below a certain point and because he controlled 
the purchasers of wheat of the world he was able definitely to 
fix the price of wheat and he did. The farmers saw wheat held 
at what Congress had fixed as the minimum price. Wheat was 
mot allowed to go above it and did not go above it. The gov- 
ernmental corporation which was organized to carry out the 
loan made profits. It does not account for the profits, Let no 
one get that idea, because wheat would have gone above $3 a 
bushel in the United States, and there is no doubt whatever 
about it. 

Mr. NORBECK. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. Wheat was $3.45 a bushel and the grain 
corporation admits that it might have gone to $5 a bushel. 

Mr. NORRIS. it probably would, so that the farmers who 
raised wheat lost on wheat alone literally billions of dollars, 
besides the loss to which I have called attention on account 
of putting into wheat ground on which they otherwise would 
have grown profitable crops if they had used it for something 
else. 

The suggestion of the Senator from South Dakota is to take 
not what the farmer lost, not to pay him back what he lost, 
but to take the profit which the Government made out of 
wheat, the cold dollars and cents which it made in the way of 
profit in° buying up the farmer’s wheat, and use it as an ex- 
port bounty, and I have no doubt the effect would be to raise 
the price of domestic wheat. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. I would be perfectly willing to vote to re- 
turn to the wheat growers that which was taken from them in 
the way of a profit, but what I would like to know definitely 
is whether we would do it under this plan? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; we are not doing that directly, as I 
understand it. I think that would be practically an impos- 
sibility. Nobody ceuld tell definitely what the loss to the 





Mr. President 
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American wheat farmers has been, but it would be away above | cents a bushel, those two payments on every bushel of wheat 


the profits which the Government made out of the transaction, exported within two months after the passage of such an act 


Mr. BORAL. Perhaps I am misstating the fact. Are we 
actually returning or attempting to return the profits which 
the Government -made and nothing more? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is my understanding. 
from South Dakota has included in it corn. I do not think 
that ought to be included, I am sorry it is included because 
the Government did not control the price of corn, The law 
of supply and demand was allowed to take its course as to 
corn, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. TI have not been able thus far to make 
a careful examination of the provisions of the amendment, 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I have not 
either. The Senator from South Dakota was appointed by me 
as chairman of a subeommittee of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, under a resolution of the Senate in the last 
Congress, to investigate and report to the Senate how much the 
wheat farmers of America have lost by this operation. He has 
never completed the investigation. It is a very difficult thing 
and perhaps impossible to find out just what the loss is. I 
myself have not had anything to do with the drafting of the 
amendment. The Senator from South Dakota, I have no doubt, 
can answer any question in relation to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My question is this—if the Senator 
will allow me——— 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing, because it is only information I 
want. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I read the amendment in its first 
section, or section 201, Title II, it provides: 

In order to return to the farmers of the United States the amount 
of profit realized by the United States in the operation of the United 
States Grain Corporation, and in order to provide for each farmer, as 
nearly as possible, a price for wheat— 


The Senator 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


I am leaving out corn— 


which shall be equivalent to the world price for such commodity, plus 
the amount of tariff imposed upon such commodity, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized and directed to pay to each exporter, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this title, a bounty upon wheat exported 
from the United States to any place outside the United States at any 
time after 60 days after the passage of this act. 


How will that bounty payment ever reach the farmer? 

Mr. NORRIS. This is the idea, and it seems to me that it is 
a matter that is plain. I may be entirely wrong. If the export 
bounty will raise the price of the surplus wheat that goes out, 
automatically the price of wheat all over the United States will 
come up to that level, as I understand it. I do not think there 
would be any doubt about that, though I may be wrong, of 
course. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
way. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we could take the surplus wheat in one 
year and remove it from the market, which would have the 
effect of a bounty, then our tariff wall would commence to 
operate as to wheat, and it would go to the height of the wall 
before outside wheat came in. That is my idea as to how it 
will work, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator think the expenditure 
of $71,000,000 will accomplish that purpose? 

Mr. NORBECK. Twenty-six million dollars would have done 
it this year. 

Mr. NORRIS. It depends upon the surplus. It would not 
have taken nearly that amount this year. It would depend 
altogether upon the amount of surplus wheat we might have. 
I do not know, and nobody knows, how much that will be. 
There was a surplus this year. Can the Senator from South 
Dakota tell me in bushels? 

Mr. NORBECK. It was between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 
bushels, 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it was nearly 100,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. NORBECK. No; because the figures for the last 12 
months show that with the 42-cent tariff the exports would 
have amounted to $26,000,000 plus, so it could not have been 
the figure the Senator states. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator from New York that 
it is uncertain; no one knows what the surplus is going to be. 
That would take care of it unless there were an enormous 
surplus, and I myself think it would more than take care 
of it. 

Mr. 


I do not think it would operate in that 


WADSWORTH. I assume that if he were to pay 


$71,000,000, which he is authorized to pay by this amendment, 
or practically $72,000,000, plus the amount of the tariff at 42 


| 


| 


’ 


added to the world price which the wheat would be worth in 
the world market in any event, would boost the price of export 
wheat to an extraordinary extent. 

Mr, NORBECK. It would boost it to the extent of the tariff, 
the theory being that this will give the farmer the benefit of the 
tariff. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
the benefit of the tariff. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wonder if I am correct in 
my idea that the amount is not definitely determined by this 
amendment. It seems to me that in order to have it work out 
properly it would be necessary to wait until it was known what 
the surplus was. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
what the surplus was? 

Mr. NORBECK. The provision is quite elastic. 
not have to be taken within 60 days. 

Mr. NORRIS. It can not definitely be determined unless 
the surplus is known, and that, of course, to some extent 
would have to be an estimate based on production, unless the 
figures could be given. I wish the Senator from South Dakota 
would strike out all reference to corn in his substitute. I 
think he would strengthen it and put it on a basis where, it 
seems to me, it could be defended with perfect logic. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before that is done, I should 
like to inquire of the Senator from South Dakota from what 
source he derived the figures contained in the amendment 
proposed by him? 

Mr. NORBECK. From a letter written by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Melion, about two years ago, which has 
been published in the Recorp, showing a balance of $56,000,000, 
to which has been added 4 per cent interest. 

Mr. WALSH. Has that letter been read? 

Mr. NORBECK. It has been printed in the Recorp again 
to-day, and I will hand it to the Senator so that he may 
read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Coprnanp in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORBECK. At the suggestion of the Senator from 
Nebraska, I ask permission to modify my amendment so as 
to allow the whole amount to apply to wheat instead of divert- 
ing a part of it to corn. This money came out of the wheat 
farmers, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the Senator from 
South Dakota has the right to modify his amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK. I desire to strike out the word “corn” in 
order to allow the whole $72,000,000 to go to the benefit of 
the wheat producers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed modification 
will be stated. 

The Cater CrerK. It is proposed by the Senator from South 
Dakota in his amendment to strike out the words “corn, or 
corn.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the Senator can 
modify his amendment as he sees fit. 

Mr. NORBECK. As so modified, I desire my amendment to 
be voted on as a substitute for the Lenroot amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is understood that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota is modi- 
fied as he has suggested. The question now is on the adoption 
of the amendment as modified. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think we are voting in the 
dark on this matter to some extent. I myself certainly do not 
want to be placed in the position of indorsing the principle of 
a bounty to be paid on exports from the Treasury of the United 
States. If the vote is to place me in that position, I shall have 
to vote against the amendment. It is contended, so far as this 
proposal is concerned, that it is an exception, due to the fact 
that some $56,000,000 was made in the way of profit by the 
grain corporation during the war out of the wheat grower, and 
the purpose of this amendment is to redistribute, as nearly as 
may be done, that profit to the farmers from whom it was 
taken’ I do not know whether this amendment will accom- 
plish that or not, but am I correct in assuming, I will ask the 
Senator from South Dakota, that that is the specific purpose 
of the amendment, namely, to return, as nearly as practicable 
to the wheat growers, the profits which were made out of them 
during the war? 


It would give the farmer more than 


How would it be known within 60 days 


Action will 
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Mr. NORBECK. That all that the amendment to the 
»mendment is intended to do, together with interest computed 
at 4 per cent, though all the wheat farmers had to pay from 
s per cent to 12 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, merely as a matter of account- 
ing, 1 wonder where this fund is, or is there such a fund? If 
it be the accepted theory that there is such a fund, has it been 
covered into the Treasury? Perhaps the Senator can explain 
hat. 

Mr. NORBECK. There is no dispute as to this money being 
iken from the farmer. Where the particular dollars are now 

another story. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is exactly what I want to find out. This 
is tantumount to an appropriation out of the Treasury, is 


1926 


is 


nots 
Mr. NORBECK. Of an amount equal to what the farmers 
had taken away from them by the grain corporation. I am not 


because that is another story entirely. If the grain corporation 


had the right to fix the price they would pay for wheat, and if | 
wheat would have gone to $5 a bushel if it had not been sub- | 
iected to Government price fixing, then the wheat farmers were | 


robbed of $6,000,000,000. If, on the other hand, we use the 
figure $1.50 a bushel, to which the price was actually depressed, 
farmers also were robbed of billions. But we are not 
considering those large sums; we are merely talking about the 
smaller sum that the grain corporation withheld in the way of 
profits from the farmer. First, they took his wheat, reduced 
the price, and held it there, which was something that was 


re 


never done in the case of uny commodity in the land except as | 
to wheat; and, second, they reaped a profit of $56,000,000 and | 


kept it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me ask for information, there any 
question at all about the grain corporation making this profit 
$56,000,000? That was made, was it? 
Mr. NORBECK., Absolutely. I have just read into the 
Recorp to-day a letter from Secretary Mellon, which was also 
printed in the Rrcorp several years ago, suowing the profit 
which was made. I also have a little pamphlet put out by the 
sume corporation, in which they say, on page 18: 

The 


is 


tT 
Ol 


net profits have been in excess of $50,000,000. 


That is as near as they state the profit in this pamphlet. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, what did the grain corporation do with 
that money? Did they cover it into the Treasury? 

Mr. NORBECK. It went into the Treasury. 

Mr. WILLIS. And it is now proposed that there shall be an 
appropriation from the ‘Treasury to the amount of this 
$56,000,000. 

Mr. NORBECK. Exactly so. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me ask a further question. Inasmuch as 
this profit was made from their handling of the wheat, upon 
what theory does the Senator then proceed to divide it around 
and take some of the money that he thinks ought to belong to 
the wheat grower and give it to somebody else? 

Mr. NORBECK. Simply for the purpose of helping the corn 
farmer. It would take very little to bring his price up, because 
the exports of corn are very small. However, because other 
Senators have insisted that the proposed substitute is weak- 
ened by including corn, I have modified it so as to provide 
that the amount stated shall be returned to the wheat farmers. 
So the substitute amendment now pending provides for the re- 
turn of this whole sum in the shape of a bounty on wheat ex- 
ported and eliminates corn. 

Mr. WILLIS. The whole sum will go to the wheat grower? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; because many Senators have objected 
to the corn feature. However, I myself think it ought to be 
there. 

Mr. WILLIS. 
grower? 

Mr. NORBECK. To the wheat grower and no one else. 
is an export bounty. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator how are 
we going to ascertain who sold the wheat and how much of 
the wheat was sold under the fixed price? 

Mr. NORBECK. The amount sold is reported by the United 
States Grain Corporation. As to who sold it, there is no way 
to determine. 

Mr. FESS. Then how is it going to be returned? 

Mr. NORBECK. Simply as I said before, it is to be re- 
turned, as nearly as possible, by stimulating the price of wheat 
by using this money to pay an export bounty. Those who 
raised wheat then and those who now are raising wheat will 
get the benefit of this small sum. Those who went broke and 
went out of the wheat business are out of luck. 


Then this is in fact a subsidy to the wheat 


It 


‘ing into the question whether the Treasury must pay it or not, | 
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! Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
| a question? 
Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 


Mr. HARRISON, I did not read the letter that was put in 
the Recorp. Was it from the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. NORBECK. No; it was from the Secretary of 
Treasury. I have been passing it around the Chamber 
for Senators to read. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora] 
has read it, and the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsn] is 
|} how reading it. The tetter shows plainly that some $56,000,000 
in profits were taken from the wheat farmer. 

Mr. HARRISON. In other words, the letter merely states 
the fact that so much money was made by the grain corpora- 
tion? 


the 
here 





Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. It does not approve or disapprove this 
| proposal? 

Mr. NORBECK. Oh, no; the letter is general, and, in any 
event, it is too old for that 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from South Dakota proposes to pay a bounty to 


the producers of wheat to be paid in an amount equal to the 
amount of the profit realized from the grain growers by the 
United States Grain Corporation. If this money were actually 
in the Treasury of the United States as profit made by the 
United States Grain Corporation for the handling of the prod- 
uct of the farmers of this country, a question of very grave 
doubt would be presented which I should be glad to have 
resolved in favor of the amendment. The power of Congress 
to enact a bounty law was presented, as I told the Senate a 
few days ago, in connection with the bounty provision of the 
| McKinley tariff act of 1890. That act provided for the pay- 
ment of a bounty to the producers of sugar. The bounty was 
paid them for some years when the question of the validity 
| of the act was brought up, and the Comptroller General ruled 
that the Congress had no power to enact a bounty law provid- 
ing for the payment to domestic producers of a bounty out of 


the Treasury. That ruling came under review in an action 
brought by those claiming the bounty in the courts of the 
| District of Columbia and was passed upon by the Court of 


Appeals of the District, which court coincided with the view 
of the Comptroller General that it was beyond the power of 
Congress to enact a law of that character. 

The decision in that case, as rendered both by the court of 

|} appeals and by the Comptroller General, was founded upon 
three decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
holding that it was beyond the power of the legislatures of the 
various States to pass bounty laws. One of those was a law 
| of the State of Kansas under which cities were authorized 
to vote a contribution to any company which would establish 
| manufacturing industries in or near a municipality. Another 
| Was a statute of the State of West Virginia. In that State 
vast quantities of coal are produced, and it was believed that 
a very powerful market could be developed for their coal by 
inducing manufacturers to come to that State and utilize the 
coal and that manufacturers could be induced to come by 
reason of the price of coal there; that is to say, they could 
secure cheap power. 

The Legislature of West Virginia therefore authorized 
municipalities to loan sums to manufacturing establishments 
which would come in that neighborhood. That was held by 
the Supreme Court of the United States to be unconstitutional. 
Another statute of the State of Kansas was enacted for the 
purpose of promoting sugar factories, for the purpose of induc- 
ing the culture of sugar beets, and a bounty was offered to those 
who should produce the sugar. That was held unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States; and upon the 
| authority of those three cases the bounty act of 1890 was by 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals held to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. NORBECK. 
held unconstitutional because they conflicted 
constitutions? 

Mr. WALSH. No; they were held unconstitutional because 
they conflicted with a principle embodied in the State con- 
stitutions as well as in the Constitution of the United States, 
namely, that no man shall be deprived of his life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; and it was argued that 
these statutes took the property of one man or set of men who 
contributed in taxes to the Treasury and turned it over to an- 
other private citizen. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator will not contend that this is 


May I ask the Senator whether they were 
with the State 


a parallel case of taking somebody else’s money and return- 
‘ing it? 
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Mr. WALSH. That fs just the point I was going to make. 
If this money were actually in the Treasury, derived from the 
farmers by this operation, I would feel that we might very 
justly take that particular moneysand appropriate it to this 
particular purpose, it not having been taken out of the general 
body of the taxpayers, but practically out of the same class 
of people to whom it is to be returned, The argument is that 
we can not by public taxation impose taxes upon the general 
community and upon all taxpayers, and put the proceeds of 
those taxes into the Public Treasury and then take it out of 
the Public Treasury and devote it to the private enterprise of 
any individual or class of individuals, 

As I say, if this money were actually in the Treasury, I 
would feel that a distinction was drawn by that fact; but, as 
I read the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, it is not 
in the Treasury. It has already been paid out for some other 
purposes: so that we must now take, not the money which was 
realized in the transactions of the grain corporation, but the 
money of the general taxpayers, and devote it to this purpose. 

I read the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, addressed 
to the Senator from South Dakota: 

Referring to your telephone inquiry of to-day with respect to the 
profits of the United States Grain Corporation, the Treasury does-not 
have all the details of the matter, and you could probably obtain more 
complete data, if desired, by addressing Mr. Edward M, Flesh, presi- 
dent and treasurer United States Grain Corporation, 42 Broadway, 
New York City, but I hope that the following will serve your purpose: 

The Treasury's information is that substantially all of the profits 
of the grain corporation, and, in fact, some of its capital, have been 
used up in providing relief under two special acts of Congress, for 
part of which forcign obligations were received in payment, In this 
connection I am inclosing herewith a copy of the act approved March 
20, 1920, authorizing the corporation to sell or dispose of flour then 
in its possession, not to exceed 5,000,000 barrels, for cash or credit, 
and at such prices and on such terms and conditions as might be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the act for relief of the populations 
in countries of Europe or countries contiguous thereto suffering for 
want of food, For this flour the grain corporation received foreign 
obligations aggregating $56,858,802.49, face amount, a list of which is 
shown on the reverse side of the statement of the public debt for 
November 30, 1923. (Copy inclosed.) 

I am inclosing also a copy of the act approved December 22, 1921, 
authorizing the expenditure from the funds of the United States Grain 
Corporation of a sum not exceeding $20,000,000, or so much thereof 
as should be necessary, to purchase in the United States and trans- 
port and distribute corn, seed grain, and preserved milk for the relief 
of the distressed and starving people of Russia and for spring planting 
in areas where seed grains have been exhausted. I understand that 
the expenditures made by the corporation under authorization of this 
act practically exhausted its remaining cash assets. 

The $500,000,000 capital stock of the corporation, all of which was 
owned by the United States Government, has been reduced by repay- 
nmrents to the Treasury of $475,000,000, and the Treasury understands 
from the corporation that the remaining $25,000,000 of capital stock 
has since been retired in the course of liquidation, so that the cor- 
poration now has no stock outstanding, It is, in fact, in course of 
dissolution under the Delaware law, its charter having expired on 
August 16, 1922, and has practically no assets remaining. 

You may also be interested in the President's Executive order of 
August 21, 1920, which provided in part as follows: 

“The United States Grain Corporation (a governmental agency 
organized and conducted pursuant to executive orders and proclama- 
tions of the President under said acts of Congress) shall pay and 
cover, or cause to be paid and covered, into .the Treasury of the United 
States, as miscellaneous receipts, all amounts refuaded by certain 
licensees of the United States Food Administration (a governmental 
agency organized and conducted pursuant to Executive orders and 
proclamations of the President, under said act of Congress approved 
August 10, 1917), in voluntary divestment of profits taken by said 
licensees during the 10 months which ended June 30, 1918, in excess 
of the maximum allowable profits fixed and determined under and 
pursuant to said act of Congress approved August 10, 1917, and the 
proclamations, Executive orders, and regulations thereunder, * * *,” 

Under this order the United States Grain Corporation deposited in 
the Treasury cash to the amount of $7,078,988.55, which was covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 

From the above it will be apparent that In connection with the retire- 
ment of its $500,000,000 capital stock subscribed for by the Govern- 
ment the corporation has repaid to the Treasury $475,000,000, and 
for the remaining $25,000,000 has delivered $56,858,802.49 face amount 
obligations of foreign countries, whose economic conditions are such as 
to negative any expectation of early payment. 

Very truly yours, 


A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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That appears to be the fact with respect to the matter: «, 
that really this, as I view it, is substantially a reproductioy 
of the bounty act of 1890, held unconstitutional by the las; 
authority to which it went; and I can not see how we can 
give it our approval. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena. 
tor from Montana that I have come to realize that near|y 
every bill we pass has some element of questionable constity- 
tionality. There are some things on which there is doubt. 
There was not any trouble about the Constitution when it wa 
proposed to take the farmer’s money and put it in the Tress. 
ury, and I hope there will not be any trouble in getting jt 
out; but there may be. However, if the bill is uneconstity- 
tional, of course, it will be null and void. Therefore we wi}! 
have done no damage to anybody nor any benefit. 

Mr. WALSH. But the trouble about that is that we are 
authorizing the expenditure of this money for a purpose en- 
tirely unauthorized, and I do not see how we ought to under- 
take to do it. 

Mr. NORBECK. There is that difference of opinion. We 
have been doing those things right along. It is as the Senator 
said the other day, “ When the farmer wants anything, the 
Constitution does bob up and hit him in the face.” I realize 
that, but I should like to take a chance on it. If the court 
sets it aside, it is dead; that is all. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator from South Dakota. I think I must have mis- 
understood his reply to my interrogatory of a few minutes 
ago. I understood him then to say that the amount proposed 
to be authorized to be apprepriated was $56,000,000. I note 
that the amount provided in the bill is $71,000,000. Perhaps 
I did not hear all the Senator's statement. Will he explain 
that apparent discrepancy? 

Mr. NORBECK. It represents 4 per cent compound inter- 
est on the money from the time the Government got it. The 
wheat farmer was paying from 8 to 12 per cent, but I did not 
use those rates, 

Mr. WILLIS. The amount proposed to be authorized, then, 
is $71,000,000 instead of $56,000,000? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; it represents the principal and interest. 

Mr. WILLIS. One other question. I have not had time to 
read the Senator’s amendment as carefuliy as I should like. 
There is no proposal in his amendment to get this profit back 
into the hands of the specific persons from whom it was 
taken, is there? 

Mr. NORBECK. As nearly as practicable. If the Senator 
can suggest any nearer way to get it back to them, I shall be 
pleased to have the suggestion. 

Mr. WILLIS. I would not want to undertake to do that 
just on the spur of the moment. It does not seem to me, 
though 

Mr. NORBECK. As I said a while ago, this is the nearest 
way I know of in which to pay it back to the wheat producer. 
The man who produced wheat during the war and is now pro- 
ducing it will get the benefit. The one who produced it during 
the war and has gone broke since is just out of luck. I do 
not know what we can do for him. 

Mr. WILLIS. In other words, the Government, as _ the 
Senator contends, made money out of A during the war, and 
now the Senator proposes to pay that money back to B, on 
the theory that he is raising wheat now, whereas A was rais- 
ing wheat then? 

Mr. NORBECK. The idea is that we should not steal it 
all just because it is impossible to return it all to the proper 
owners. Let us do as good a job as we can in distributing it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I get the Senator's viewpoint. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norspecx] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On that I call for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
this a substitute for the pending amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a substitute for the pending 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Noreeck]. 
The Secretary will continue the calling of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a pair 
for the day with the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Bratron]. On this question I understand he would yote as 
I am about to vote. I vote “nay,” 
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Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer]. I 
informed that if he were here he would vote as I shall vote. 
I yote “nay.” 


Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I have a 
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am 


pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRazter]. | 


Having been unable to arrange a transfer of that pair on this 
yote, 1 withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN]. I have no méans of knowing how that Senator 
would vote, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). I 
have already voted, but I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. WttirAms], which I transfer to the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nrery] and allow my vote 
stand. 


Mr. TRAMMEL. I 


to 
desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague |Mr. FLEeTcHER] on account of illness. 
Iie has a pair for the day with the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Ferris]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after baving voted in the negative). I 
have already voted, but I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Massachusetts |Mr. Grttetr]. I note from the recapitu- 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there seems to be a very clearly 
defined wish on the part of Members on both sides of the aisle 
to do something for farm relief, and while we do not all agree 
on the proposal that has held the attention of the Senate for 
three weeks, there is a propesal that has not yet been offered 
to the Senate, because the parliamentary situation did not 


| permit it until after we got a vote on the substitute, that has 


lation of the vote that he is absent, and I therefore withdraw | 


my vote. 
The result was announced—yeus 16, nays 55, as follows: 
YEAS—16 
Ashurst Ilarveld La Follette Norris 
Torah Tiowell McMaster Schall 
Cameron Johnson McNary Shipstead 
Gooding Jones, Wash, Norbeck Stanfield 
NAYS—55 
Rayard Ernst Keyes Sheppard 
Bingham Fernald King Shortridge 
lease Ferris Lenroot * Simmons 
Broussard Fess McKellar Smith 
Bruce George Muyfield Stephens 
Butler Gerry Metcalf Swanson 
Capper Glass Moses ‘Trammell 
Couzens Goff Oddie Tyson 
Cummins Hale Pepper Wadsworth 
Curtis Harris Phipps Walsh 
Dale Ilarrison Reed, Pa, Watson 
Dill Heflin Robinson, Ark. Weller 
Fuge Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, (nd. Willis 


Kendrick Sackett 
NOT VOTING—25 
Overman 


Edwards 


Bratton Gillett Underwood 


Caraway Greene Pine Warren 
Copeland McKinley Pittman Wheeler 
Deneen McLean Ransdell Williams 
du Pont Means Reed, Mo. 

Fletcher Neely Smoot 

Frazier Nye Steck 


So Mr. Norseck’s amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for Mr. LENROo?T’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin as amended. 

Mr. WATSON. 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 12175, to amend the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, a bill reported from the Finance 
Committee and next on the program of the Senate for action. 

Mr. WILLIS. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. WATSON. It is Order of Business No, 1068, a bill having 
reference to veterans’ relief. It has passed the House and has 
been reported favorably from the Senate Committee on Finance 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. Reep]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana, 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I shall not oppose this motion ; 
indeed, I shall support it. In my opinion, the only’plan fash- 
ioned to relieve the farmer was defeated yesterday. After a 
thorough study, I can not see any merit in the substitutes that 
are now pending. The plan proposed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LeENroor] would give to the farmer a subsidy, a 
thing he does not want. The plan proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] provides a loan of money to the farmer, 
a thing he should not have. 

Having given consideration to the situation here, and having 
no faith in the remedies proposed, to which I have just re- 
ferred, and not believing that it is possible to get any relief for 
the farmers at this session, from the manifestation of the 
Senate yesterday, and pledging this body that the cooperative 
marketing bill now before the House, which is to provide a 
division of cooperation in the Department of Agriculture, will 
be acted upon at this session of Congress, I shall heartily sup- 
port the motion made by the Senator from Indiana. 





Mr. President, I move that the Senate now | 


been offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. The country will 
take it that the effort to sidetrack the opportunity of voting 
upon that measure is the evidence of a desire to avoid giving 
any relief that is now within our reach. 

I happen to know that there is a desire on the part of 
Senators on both sides of the aisle to yote for not only the 
cooperative marketing plan but also for the commission which 
will have the power to loan, not to farmers, the 
from Oregon has suggested—he evidently not having read the 


as Senator 


bill—but to loan to cooperative associations, which, through 
that agency, might be able to relieve the situation of the i 
dividual farmers. 

This proposal has never yet come to a vote either in the 
House or in the Senate. In the House it was denied a vy 
because of a parliamentary situation where three bills wer: 
offered at once under a rule, a proceeding which could not 
have taken place under parliamentary procedure except by 
special rule, and in a contest the vote was not taken on the 
bill which I have introduced. 

The same procedure is now undertaken by the enemies of 
the cooperative marketing association plan and of the farm 
commission plan. If the motion of the Senator from Indiana 


meets with the approval of the Senate, the chance for yoting 
upon this measure will be denied us. There h: been an 
understanding that I would offer this proposal just as soon as 


is 


the parliamentary situation would permit it, and Senators 
have voted on measures with the understanding that they 
would have an opportunity to vote on the plan I have sug- 


gested, because they believe in it, and they believe it is work 
able. There is an effort now to deny to the Senate the oppor- 
tunity to vote directly upon this measure. 

I happen to know that this side of the Senate, as well as 


| the other side of the Senate, has had a desire to do something 


to relieve the situation of agriculture. The bill to which I 
refer meets with the approval not only of the agriculturist, 
who is not willing to pay a subsidy, but it also meets with 
the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, and I think that 
I am justified in saying that it meets with the approval of 
the administration, 

We are responsible for legislation, and the Republicans in 
control, if they desire to take this method of obstructing a 
direct vote on a proposition, which would merely require a 
motion to concur in the House, can take that obligation. But 
if this motion should be voted down and the amendment, in 
the form of a substitute, which I shall offer, should be carried, 
the bill would go back to the House, and the only thing neces- 
sary would be a motion to concur in the Senate amendment 
Thus the House would get an opportunity, which it has never 
had, to vote directly upon the cooperative marketing plan 

I want now to serve notice on the Republicans on this side 
that if they want to obstruct a direct opportunity to give relief 
to the farmers of this country it is within their power to do 
so by voting for the motion of the Senator from Indiana. 
But it seems to me it is very unwise to adopt this ruse and 
defeat a fair chance to vote in the Senate on a measure of 
this sort. 

Mr. President, if this motion is carried it displaces, as every 
Senator knows, agricultural relief legislation, and although the 
Senator from Oregon says that he will give assurance that the 
cooperative-marketing feature in the proposed measure will be 
renewed, I say he can not give any such assurance. I give him 
assurance that if it is renewed then my amendment will be 
offered, but I have no assurance that it will be done. I am 
convinced absolutely that there is no desire to give an oppor- 
tunity to the Senate to vote on any measure except the one 
which was defeated yesterday. If, because we can not have our 
own way, we are going to play the dog in the manger and not 
allow anybody else to offer an amendment here, let the men who 
father that proposal meet it as it comes. 

Mr. WATSON. Which I am entirely willing to do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, there are a 
number of amendments to the pending bill on which I would 
like to have the Senate vote. I have not the slightest objection 
to taking a vote on the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Fess], although I feel morally certain that it would be 
rejected by an overwhelming yote. There are two amendments 
about which I would like to record the views of the Senate, 
which have not yet been discussed. One is an amendment pro 
posed by myself, which I will insert in the Recorv with the 
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leave of the Senate, directing the Tariff Commission to investi- 
gate and report to the Congress rates of duty which will place 
the tariff on a competitive basis. I have believed all along that 
one of the most substantial forms of relief which can be 
afforded the American farmer is to reverse one of the under- 
lying proposals in the Haugen bill and tear down the tariff 
‘wall which some are seeking to build higher and which many 
are seeking to maintain. This would be the effect of the 
amendment which I have proposed. The Senator from Mis- 
sourit [Mr. Reep] proposed an amendment which substantially, 
I believe, is the Underwood tariff act. 

Mr. President, I realize that there is little probability of 
legislation on this subject during the present session. When 
the bill which is now proposed to be displaced was brought 
before the Senate by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], 
I reviewed the action taken by the body at the other end of 
the Capitol concerning a very similar proposal, and declared 
then that there was no likelihood of important legislation on 
the subject being enacted during the present session of the 
Congress. TI am morally convinced that little or nothing will 
be accomplished by resubmitting proposals which have already 
been made and rejected by the Senate or by submitting new 
propositions which manifestly have’ little substantial support in 
the Senate. 

Those who have proposed the bill which the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson] proposes to displace insisted upon the 
passage of that measure. They thought it would afford or pro- 
vide adequate and just relief. The Senate has reached a con- 


trary conclusion and, in my judgment, a correct conclusion to | 
The proponents of that bill do not desire either | 


the contrary 
the substitute offered by myself, and which was rejected by a 
narrow vote on yesterday, or the substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin 
posed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. We could go on 
discussing these questions indefinitely. If further amendments 
are to be voted upon, I shall insist upon a vote on the amend- 
ment proposed by myself tending to reduce the tariff and a vote 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. 
Keep], to which I have already referred. 

Lut I do not believe that farm legislation can be enacted dur- 
ing the present session. I think that we will merely consume 
a considerable amount of time and reach no conclusion on the 
question. I would not have been willing to vote to terminate 
the discussion of the subject in the Senate if the motion had not 
been made and seconded by the leading proponents of the 
Haugen bill, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]; but since they have 
reached that conclusion and have made the motion, I shall sup- 
port it. 

Mr. President, I ask that my amendment may be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


That for the purpose of assisting the Congress in reducing to a mod- 
erate or competitive basis such duties as may appear to be either exces- 
or prohibitive, the United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
directed to investigate and from time to time, as speedily as may be, 
report to the Congress what rates of duty, in the opinion of its mem- 
bers, substantially and approximately will equalize the conditions of 
competition in the principal markets of the United States between 
domestic producers and foreign producers of the principal competing 
countries, respecting articles wholly or in part the growth or product 
of the United States and of like or similar articles wholly or in part 
the growth or product of competing foreign countries, particularly 
including the following: Steel ingots; sheets of iron or steel; tubular 
products; table, kitchen, and household knives; razor blades; safety 
ravors, pruning and sheep shears; scissors; nail and barber's clippers ; 
pocket knives; hinges; padlocks; tinware; bathtubs, table, kitchen, and 
household utensils of aluminum; also textile machinery; automobiles; 
automobile tires; rubber manufactures; electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus; jute bags; cotton cloths; cotton blankets; cheaper woolen 
blankets; cotton suspenders; woolen suspenders; cotton gloves; men's 
cotton shirts; cotton-lace window curtains; cotton towels and sheets; 
knit fabrics and knit goods of rayon; woolenus; wool socks; wool cloth 
(knit and not knit); table and kitchen articles of glassware; brick; 
asphaltum and bitumen; mechanic's tools not specially enumerated ; sul- 
phate of ammonia; paints, pigments, and varnishes; collar and cuff 
buttons; toothbrushes and paintbrushes; cheaper and coarser raw 


sive 


wools; 


glass table and kitchen utensils, pressed and unpolished; lime- 
stone; magnesite; saddlery and harness hardware ; fountain pens; lawn 
mowers; broom handles; indigo; wood fence posts; hoop or band iron 
for baling cotton, 

That said commission is hereby authorized to employ such additional 
experts, employees, and agents as may be required in the prompt per- 
formance of its duties under this section and may give priority to 


{Mr. Lenroor], or the amendment pro- | 
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investigations, hearings, and reports herein directed over other work of 
the commission. 

That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this section, the sum of $250,000, or so me " 
thereof as may be necessary, 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It is very clear that the Senate has 
reached a conclusion on the farm question. When we voted to 
kill the Haugen amendment yesterday we decided that for the 
present at least the Congress of the United States is willing 
that the American farmer shall continue to feed the world for 
less than the cost of production. Some of us have been en- 
deavoring to obtain some kind of legislation which would 
compel the world to pay the American farmer for its board—at 
least pay him for the cost of production. 

A great deal has been said about the legislation which has 
been enacted here in the past 50 years for the farmer, and it 
has been enumerated. The machinery of it has been explained, 
After all the explanation that has been made it is apparent 
that it is machinery constructed for the purpose of getting the 
farmer deeper in debt by loaning him more money. We are 
interested in building some kind of machinery that will pull 
the farmer out of debt. To do that he must get better prices. 
The Congress has refused to build such machinery. Simply 
loaning him money will not get him a better price. Simply 
conducting another investigation, as has been proposed by some 
of the amendments offered, will not throw any new light on 
the subject. We have been investigating agriculture for the 
past 50 years and I am amazed that Senators now are willing 
to admit they know nothing about it and want to start now 
The farmer has had plenty of ad- 
vice. Everybody is giving him free advice. .I want to get 
him a better price, a price high enough to put him on a level 


! : * 
| With industry. 


I think the Congress can do no better than go to the country 
with the agricultural question and let the people of America 
decide at the polls whether they are willing to pay the farmer 
for their food or whether they are willing that he shall continue 
to feed the world for less than the cost of production. 

The manufacturing centers are getting rich at the expense of 
the farmer by refusing to pay him a fair price for what they 
eat. So long as the people continue to elect men to Congress 
with that point of view the farmer will continue going bank- 
rupt, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I think I ought to say to the 
Senate that day before yesterday I placed in the Record a com- 
munication from the Committee of Twenty-two, which represents 
practically all the cooperative organizations in America—in the 
West, in the Northwest, and in the Southern States—in which 
they asked that any legislation which permitted only a loan to 
the farmers be defeated. I do not know why we should force 
down the throats of the American farmer something that he 
does not want and has not asked for. We have the interme- 
diate credit act to-day, under which cooperative organizations 
can borrow money from the Government at 4% per cent. They 
are perfectly satisfied with that and do not need any more 
loans or any subsidy of any kind from the Government. They 
are opposed to any of this legislation or the substitutes which 
have been proposed here to-day or in the past several days. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the farm-relief legislation has 
probably met its doom. It has been murdered by the Republi- 
can Party. [Laughter.] Word came here two weeks ago that 
the President was opposed to it and that he would veto it, so 
the friends of the farmer in both Houses have fought against 
great odds. They have fought under tremendous difficulties, 
having been notified in advance that any measure looking to 
the relief of the distressed farmers of the country would be 
slaughtered if it reached the White House. 

Later on, when it looked like ~e might get together and work 
out some plan, Mr. Mellon, the chief spokesman of the Republi- 
can administration and the mouthpiece of the big financiers 
of Wall Street, issued an edict that this legislation must be 
destroyed. He who comes out from Pennsylvania where re- 
cently a senatorial seat has been auctioned off, tells us that 
the proposed legislation is economically unsound, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that it went to the next lowest and worst bidder. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; they sold the seat to the next lowest 
bidder. 

Mr. ASHURST. But the Senate will not confirm such a 
sale. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think the Senator from Arizona is right 
about it. I wonder if the American people yet realize that we 
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have reached the point in the history of this Government when 
certain special and sinister interests are organized for the 
yurpose of hand picking and electing a majority of the Mem- 
ers of the Senate? 

Certain Republican leaders have become so inoculated with 
the deadly virus of political corruption—money-controlled elec- 
that they have dared to defend the indefensible politi- 
cal corruption just recently uncovered in the Republican 
senatorial primary in Pennsylvania. 

The able Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] has the oppor- 
tunity in exposing this crookedness and crime to do something 
of great value for the preservation of free institutions in 
America. 
corrupt and reprehensible things that strike at the very founda- 
tions of free government in America. And yet Mr. Mellon, a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, boldly defends those cor- 
yupt practices and he has also taken it upon himself to tell us 
that this legislation is unsound, economically unsound, and 
ongeht to be thrown into the waste basket. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has told us that he wauts 
to do something for the farmer. I want to remind him that on 
yesterday he and his Republican colleagues did something “ to 
the farmer.” They struck him a body blow. They made it im- 
possible for him to have relief legislation at this session. But 
Il want to say to those on the other side of the aisle who are 
willing to fight and who are not ready to pull down their flag, 
who are really in earnest about aiding the farmer, that they 
should stand up and fight, because there are a few of us on 
this side of the Chamber who will fight with them. 

Mr. President, I wish to remind Senators that when Re- 
publican deflation swept over the country and destroyed prop- 
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tions 
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like to get away from here and take a much-needed rest, but 
I am willing to stay here and hold the Senate in session until 
the snow flies in order to grant relief to the farmers of the 
country. 

Mr. President, I once saw the farmers of the West in their 
pride and power. I saw them when they stood up, princes in 


the kingdom of agriculture. I saw them when they owned 
their farms; when their homes and farms and personal effects 
were all free from debt. I saw them when their sons and 


daughters were growing up buoyantly and happily about them: 
and I have seen them when the hammer had fallen upon their 
property under mortgage, when the farm had been sold and 
all their personal property had gone. Two million of them have 
been driven out of the South and West into industrial pursuits, 


| driven out of the occupations which they sought from choice 


into something that they must do from necessity or starve 

Mr. President, when that awful catastropbe of deflation was 
over, when the South had been stripped of its substance and the 
West had been robbed of nearly all it had, I saw a group in 


| this body with myself amongst the number, the Senator from 


erty values of the farmers to the amount of $26,000,000,000 I | 


led the fight that drove Governor Harding from the Federal 
Reserve Board. 
my State; but he betrayed his party, he betrayed his stricken 
chief, Woodrow Wilson, he betrayed his country by entering 
into a conspiracy with the Republican leaders and the financial 
masters of Wall Street, which brought about the worst money 
panic that ever cursed the country. 

Who was the author of that panic. Let us see. 
liecan in this body, the chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], 
offered an amendment to the Federal reserve act that opened 
the way into the bulwarks of the mighty banking system which 


had been created to prevent panics, the greatest system ever | 


devised by the genius of man. The Senator from Connecticut, 
a Republican, offered that amendment in a Republican Senate, 
and it was adopted. It was offered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 


Currency there, a Republican, and it was passed through a Re- | 


publican House. When it passed only a few seemed to have 
the foresight to understand just what trouble was coming. 
All kinds of deceptions were used to get it passed. It was said 
that the East was getting too much money, and it was desired 
to stop it; that it was desired to amend the law so that the 
rediscount rate might be increased. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn], the able 
champion of the cotton growers, pointed out that if that amend- 
ment were fastened upon the law it would produce a panic. 
It did produce a panic. It almost destroyed agriculture in 
America; it almost destroyed the cattle industry of the West. 
It drove many cattlemen into the market place and made them 
sell their mother herds. It drove the farmers into bankruptcy, 
until their lands’ were sold for taxes, and they are yet strug- 
gling under the terrible burden placed on their backs by that 
deflation brought about by the Republican Party. 

When the storm was over the East was flourishing; it was 
making its millions and hundreds of millions. Where was the 
progressive interest rate applied? Not in a single instance was 
it applied in the Hast; but it was applied in the South and it 
was applied in the West, the two great agricultural sections of 
the country. What happened? Big, fine mules, for which the 
farmers of my State had paid $250 each to western mule 
raisers, would not sell for $20 in cash at the door of the court- 
house of the county. Cotton that had sold for $150 a bale went 
down to $50 a bale. Wheat fell in price from $2.25 a bushel to 
65 cents, and corn fell from $1.50 a bushel to 20 cents. Oh, 
Mr. President, the Liberty bonds which the farmers had bought 
to help win the war were taken from them. The sharks of 
Wall Street bought them for 80, 82%, and 85 cents on the dol- 
lar. They took them back to New York, after they got them 
all out of the South and all out of the West, and made over 
$400,000,000 profit on those transactions. That was a part of 
the fruit of the Republican deflation policy; and the farmers 
have not yet recovered from it. God bless these distressed and 
hard-pressed farmers! I am in sympathy with them. I should 


He had been appointed as a Democrat from | 


A Repub- | 
| voted on is not satisfactory to a majority, let us keep discussing 





South Carolina (Mr. Smiru], Senator Simmons, of North Caro- 
lina, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hargis], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar], and others of us working with 
a few Senators on the other side of the Chamber. We sug- 
gested that the Congress remain in session; that we revive the 
War Finance Corporation; that we put new life into it; that 
we supply it with funds to put into the banks in the West 
and in the South to help the crippled and broken farmers. 


Senators on the other side of the Chamber fought that. They 
said it was a wild vagary of the populistic mind. They wanted 
to adjourn; they tried to adjourn, but we defeated them in 


their effort to adjourn. We stayed here; we enacted that law: 
we revived the War Finance Corporation and did a great deal 
of good with it. 

Senators, while you are thinking about your vacations, think- 
ing about building up your political fences back home, I want 
you to think of a population in the agricultural sections whose 
citizens unhappy, 


are despondent, and almost desperate in 
the valley of despair. Let us not adjourn; for God's sake, 
let us stay here. If the bill in the shape in which we have 


propositions and voting until we get something that is satis- 
factory to the majority. What is the hurry about adjourn- 
ment? Why should we want to run away and leave this 
great population of farmers of the United States—thirty-odd 
millions of people—in distress, leaving them still further to 
the mercy of the grain and cotton gamblers and the speculators 
who, at every marketing season, make their millions on the 
farmers’ products? Why should we do that? Let us see if we 
can not get together; we should not become impatient; let us 


get together in an earnest and determined effort to work 
out a measure that we can agree upon. 
I am going to say this before I sit down: If the agri- 


cultural masses have the sense which I think they have and 
the courage which they ought to have and which I believe 
they have, we are going to see a different situation on the other 
side of the Chamber after the next election. We are going 
to see some vacant places over there and over here new faces 
of Democrats who have taken the places of Republican Senators. 
Some,of you play with farm legislation and fix for yourselves 
a pretty good record to go out and camouflage with. You are 
going to find this time that the camouflaging business will not 
work. The farmer is geing to know your records. He is 
going to find out where you were when the motion to adjourn 
came up. He will find out where you were when the members 
of the Gideon band of the farmers wanted to secure legislation 
and were in earnest about it; he is going to find out where you 
were. He is going to find out who is on the Lord’s side. 

“A man can not serve two masters; he can not be for both 
God and Mammon.” If you are for the farmer, you are not 
going to try to hurry this Congress out of the Capitol. If 
you are against the farmer and you have been trying to de- 
ceive him with all of your camouflaging business, you are going 
to hasten away, get your hook and line, and sit yourselves 
under a broad branching willow and fish and meditate; and 
if the farmer has the sense that he ought to have, he is going 
to fix you so that you can meditate the balance of your life. 
{Laughter.] And that is what he ought to do. 

Mr. President, hurrying to adjourn, wanting to get away, 
and we have only reached the month of June, and Congress 
will not reconvene until December. We have from now until 
December. Would Senators on the other side be hurrying 
adjournment if the big eastern bankers were asking them to 
sit here until they could put through what they wanted to help 
them curtail credits and contract the currency whenever they 
wanted to beat down the price of agricultural products? No; 
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we would not hear a word from you about adjournment then. 
Do you suppose that if Mr. Mellon had not given back hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the big taxpayers who ought 
not to have received the money—money that should never 
have been taken out of the Treasury—do you believe you 
would be hurrying to adjourn? Not at all. You would say, 
“Let us stay here until these things are cleaned up.” 

if Congress had not disposed of the big debt settlements 
that the Republican majority put over, giving the interna- 
tional bankers and the other fellows their commissions, en- 
abling them to make millions out of the American people, in 
addition to the billions given to foreign countries, would you 
be hurrying adjournment? Not a bit of it. But all of these 
matters are out of the way; those who write checks in large 
umounts for campaign contributions to the Republican Party 
to help buy elections are satisfied, and are ready for you to 
adjourn. But the farmer, who walks in the furrow of his 
field, bearing his burden in the heat of the day, has no influ- 
ence with you, and you are ready to adjourn. God help the 
farmers of America and give them the sense and strength in 
the next election to put the political lash where it ought to be, 
on the back of the Republican Party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I am sure the Senate has been 
stirred, as the galleries have, by the picture of hardship 
painted by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Her.in] as he has 
described the difficulties under which he has undergone the 
work of this session; and I, too, sympathize with him, Mr. 
resident, because I remember the caverns of silence into 
which he retreated as the revenue bill was under consideration ; 
but now, sir, as the session draws to its close, and he has 
regained his voice, I welcome the challenge which he presents 
to us. 

Mr. President, post-mortems have never interested me; but 
since the Senator from Alabama hus sought to speak of the vote 
which was taken here yesterday, I want to call the attention 
of the Senate and of the country to the manner in which that 
significant vote was made, 

Against relief for the farmer, as proposed in the measure 
which was defeated, there were 24 Republicans and 21 Demo- 
crats. For relief for the farmer, as advocated in this measure, 
there were 15 Democrats, 23 Republicans, and the entire mem- 
bership of the Farmer-Labor Party, which votes with the Re- 
publicans upon the organization of the Senate. Therefore I 
feel justified in saying that the vote here yesterday was: Re- 
publicans, 24 for and 24 against; Democrats, 15 for and 21 
against. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Ilampshire [Mr. Moses] says he has taken no interest in post- 
mortems. I rather imagine he will have a more lively interest 
in that subject after the coming primary. 

Of course, I do not want to deny any Senator an opportunity 
to put on his life preserver. However, I should like to say 
to the Senator from Ohio, who has made so much noise about 
having relief for the farmer, that nobody but Mark Antony 
ever got anything out of a funeral oration [laughter]; and 
nobody is being fooled, in the Senate or out of it, by these 
measures that are now being presented for a vote. 

The measure before the Senate has ceased to be a bill for 
farm relief, but is now a measure for political relief. It gives 
the farmer nothing, and it will give these people less. 

There is not any use in prolonging this farce. There is not 
a man on the floor of the Senate who does not know that 
there is not to be any relief for the agricultural situation; 
and when they talk about staying here and voting for these 
amendments it is not deceiving anybody. 

My friend from New Hampshire thinks because there was 
one more Senator on his side who voted for the measure than 
voted for it on the Democratic side, that man’s virtue is going 
to save him and the rest of them. 

Mr. MOSES, Eight more. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. Well, eight will not do you any more good 
than one. Everybody has a right to his honest convictions, 
and I am not falling out myself with any Senator on this floor 
who believed that the measure was unwise and voted against 
it. The only thing I protest against is the reasons that were 
given. 

I say, and I say it seriously, and I am willing to maintain it, 
that there was not an extended speech against this measure 
made by a Senator that did not disclose one of two things: 
First, that he had not read the bill; or second, that he was 
not willing to face it squarely. Every one of them gave a 
reason that was found nowhere within the bill. 

What I want to say is this, and I shall say it, and then I am 
through: 

A great number of farmers believed that this measure fur- 
nished them a measure of relief. They honestly believed it. 
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They believe it to-day just as strongly as they believed jt 
yesterday. Were they entitled to have their theory put to 
the test? 

Some say it was unconstitutional. I do not know. I do not 
think so. If it was, the Supreme Court would say so, and that 
would end all agitation along that line. If it was constity 
tional, then the theory could be tried out. If it proved falla- 
cious, these 40,000,000 people who are feeding and clothing the 
rest of the world at less than it costs them to produce the food 
and clothing would know that their theory was a fallacy, and 
they could turn to some other measure of relief. 

Some Senators were unwilling for them to have the oppor- 
tunity to try out their theory. They believed either that the 
farmers were selfish, as some of them said, and wanted to 
increase the cost of living to others for their own profit, or, 
as others insisted, that they were so devoid of intelligence that 
they did not know what they needed. It may be safe and 
sound to say to 40,000,000 people, “ You are either a knave or a 
fool.” I do not know. I Know, however, that you will not 
convinee them that they are by saying it. 

_I have heard it advocated here on this floor by Senators who 
oppose this measure that we ought to resubmit the eighteenth 
amendment because there was a substantial number of people 
who did not believe it was wise. They want the people to have 
a chance to pass upon it. They want the Supreme Court to 
determine what may be done under that law. They say: “ Do 
not foreclose our right to get beer until the Supreme Court says 
we may not have it.” Yet every one of those Senators fore- 
closed the right of 40,000,000 farmers to have some kind of 
relief. In other words, we now know that with certain people 
beer is sacred, but bread is not. 

Everybody must stand on his own record. It does not do us 
any good to threaten each other here with what is to happen. 
In fact, if there were not the short session in December for 
some of these gentlemen to sing their swan songs I would agree 
that we ought to continue this session, but they will have three 
months next winter to explain that they made a mistake and 
the people found it out. I will prepare now to get in a sym- 
pathetic mood by that time. I could part with them to-day, 
however, without regret. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I would vote upon the 
question of taking up the veterans’ measure in accordance with 
the motion made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
and concurred in by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
without uttering one word if I could yield to them what they 
apparently take unto themselves, that they are the only repre- 
sentatives of the farming interests within this body—they and 
those who are following them on the question of farm relief. 

Analyzing the attitude of the Senators who desire now to 
discontinue any further consideration of the question of farm 
relief, we can not do otherwise than construe their position to 
be that no Senator is a friend of the farmer, no person believes 
in giving relief to our agricultural interests, unless he agrees 
with them on the dotting of every “i” and the crossing of 
every ot . 

I have observed for a number of years in this body its mem- 
bership; and I am confident, as far as my judgment goes, that 
there are dozens of Members of this body who are just as 
loyal to the farming interests and just as desirous of doing 
something for their relief as are the Senators who now pro- 
pose to desert the ship and give no further consideration to 
this question. That is what the situation is, though, ‘“ You 
must vote for exactly what we want; you must accept it, or else 
we will not play in your back yard any more. We will adjourn 
this session of Congress without attempting to reach any con- 
clusion at all upon farm legislation.” 

Senators who take that position may console themselves with 
the thought that they will get back home and be congratu- 
lated by the farmers; that the farmers will pat them on the 
back and say that they have rendered a wonderful service to 
them: but I do not think as a rule they will find that kind 
of greeting awaiting those who abandon the ship in its peril- 
ous hour and who say, “If we can not have it just as we 
wish, then we are to have nothing”; and yet that is the posi- 
tion of those who now desire a discontinuance of the considera- 
tion of this subject. 

The amendment which is proposed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroot} unquestionably, in my opinion, would 
afford a considerable degree of relief to agriculture in this 
country. Some of the salient features of the proposal being 
made by him are that the beard provided for within its pro- 
visions will finance the surplus and encourage cooperation and 
pring about more favorable marketing conditions. 

That might not be just what some of those who supported 
the Haugen bill want, but it certainly would be some degree of 
relief. It certainly would afford assistance in taking care 
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of the surplus and bringing about a better marketing system, 
and those are the very vital questions that Congress has been 
considering. So why decline to give consideration to the ex- 
tent of even voting upon a proposal of that character? 

Some other amendments which are pending are possessed 
of merit. Take the proposal which was made by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson], which received a very sub- 
stantial vote upon yesterday when considered. That amend- 
ment, standing alone and being voted upon as a proposition 
on its own merits, has not yet been passed upon by the Senate. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that if that could 
be agreed upon, in order to accomplish that object I would be 
glad to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. I think if all the parties concerned in these 


} amendments would withdraw the amendments, we could pass 


| that feature of the bill. 


It was passed upon only in contrast and in comparison with | 


the Haugen amendment. We have not had a vote upon that 
question, It provides a very substantial sum for taking care 
of the surplus. It provides for advances to the farmers and 
certain loan privileges, and yet those who take unto themselves 
the “holier than thou” attitude, who make the contention that 
they only are the friends of the farmers and represent the 


I think it would be a very great mis- 
take, in our haste and in the attitude of mind into which we 
have gotten by reason of this controversy, to go away and leave 
that practically finished legislation not in such shape that it 
could become a law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I suggest 


| to the Senator that the Senator from Oregon assured us a while 


ago that the cooperative feature of this bill would be passed 
in the form of another bill. Yet, if that comes up independently 


|} in the future as a separate proposition, there will be no limi- 


farmers, desire to sidetrack the question of farm relief and | 


not even vote upon that question. 

| think, when you get back home, some of them will say, 
“We think it would have been a very nice thing if we could 
have had $150,000,000 to play with this surplus a little, if we 
could have gotten it, but you did not try to help us get it.” 
Even those who preferred the plan which has been defeated 
will say: “ While we preferred the plan that was defeated, 
you deserted the ship, and you were not willing to assist us 
in getting funds to handle the surplus crop of this country. 
You deserted the ship. You were not willing to assist in pro- 
moting cooperation among the growers. 
table and a little impatient, and just because you could not 
run the thing just as you wanted to, you said, ‘No; we will not 
give any further consideration to it. We will adjourn and go 
home.’” 

You mislead yourselves, you deceive yourselves if you think 
the farmers of this country are going to crown you as the 
friends of the farmers when because, forsooth, you could not 
get just exactly what you wanted, you abandoned their inter- 


tation as to debate upon it, and there will be no limitation as 
to the amendments that can be offered to it. 

We now have a limit imposed by agreement with reference 
to debate and as to amendments which may be offered, so that 
we are in a better situation now to dispose of the cooperative 
matter than we would be if it should be taken up in the future 
without any limitation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is a very simple matter. If 
those who are in charge of these amendments will withdraw 
their amendments, and let us vote at once upon the cooperative 


| feature of this bill, we can accomplish something. It is per- 


You got a little irri- | 


ests, you ceased any effort to try to get relief, and brought | 


about the substitution of another measure, with the object of 
adjourning Congress within a few days. 

I believe that one of the great questions to deal with is the 
question of surplus. Funds to keep the surplus off the market 


fectly apparent that we are not going to adopt any amendment 
of any considerable import, and therefore the proponents might 
as well withdraw the amendments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am perfectly 
willing to proceed and to conclude the consideration of this bill 
in the regular way, and under the limitation the Senate has 
fixed, although that limitation restricts debate very narrowly. 
But I do not think it is practicable to enter into an arrange- 
ment by which Senators shall be denied the privilege of pro- 
posing amendments to any portion of this bill. That can not 
be done. 

If the Senator who made the motion to proceed with the con- 
sideration of another bill desires to withdraw it, I have no 


| objection to going ahead and voting on the amendments that 


and to avoid dumping the surplus upon the market all at one | 


time would certainly be a great assistance in affording relief 
to the wheat growers, the corn growers, and to the cotton 
producers of this country. 

It does seem to me, from the sentiment as recorded in this 
body by a majority of the Senators, that if we would stay 
here and seek to work out the proposition we could afford 
some relief at least along that line. That is covered in a gen- 
eral way by the amendment which was offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas, and also in a general way by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. I think it is very re- 
grettable that Congress should adjourn, or that Congress 
should abandon consideration of this question, when there is 
a strong possibility that relief along this line, which I think 
would be very substantial, may yet be enacted, if Congress 
will only stay here and consider the proposition. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to offer an amend- 
ment to this bill, to lie on the table, to be called up subse- 
quently. It is an amendment providing for a commission to 
investigate and report on the present condition of agriculture. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand the situation to 
be that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has moved to 
take up another bill, which, of course, would displace the farm 
relief bill. I presume the Senator from Indiana proceeded ypon 
the theory that it is really hopeless to expect anything to come 
out of this session so far as farm relief is concerned. 

I am inclined to agree with the Senator from Indiana, so 
far as any of these amendments which are proposed are in- 
volved, but I submit for his consideration, and for the consid- 
eration of others, the proposition of trying to come to an under- 
standing and pass that portion of the pending bill about which 
there is no controversy—the cooperative feature—which came 
over from the House. 

There are those who think that would be of very consid- 
erable help and of very great advantage to a number of people 
who are engaged in agriculture. 

There is no controversy about that. As I understand, there 
is no opposition to it anywhere, and it does seem to me that it 
having come over from the House and having received the 
approval of the House, having received the approval of all 
parties here practically, we might dispose of that and let it 
become a law, and not wreck the entire proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 


| American farmer and other consumers. 


have been presented or that may hereafter be presented, and 
to discussing them under the limitations we have effected. 

I do not think it could be expected, after the Senate has con- 
sumed three weeks or a little more, that we would bind our- 
selves now not to make such proposals as we think would im- 
prove the bill as it passed the House. Nor do I want to be 
estopped from proposing the amendment that was voted on 
yesterday. I would be willing to take the vote without pro- 
tracted debate, but I believe that amendment, the substitute 
which I offered for the Haugen bill, is valuable, and would 
be helpful. 

I am not willing to agree to a proposal that we admit that 
we have simply wasted a little more than three weeks of the 
Senate’s time, and that we are now going to accept without 
study a bill that was sent over from the House. Uardly a 
Senator has read that bill. The whole contest here has cen- 
tered about the amendment which the committee reported, and 
which we haye come to know as the Haugen bill. No con- 
sideration whatever has been devoted to the bill as it passed 
the House. If we take that up, we will take it up and discuss 
it, and such amendments as Senators desire to present will be 
presented. 

I do not know that there is serious objection to the bill as 
it passed the House, but I would certainly not want to be bound 
to the passage of a bill which the Senate has not for a moment 
considered. There is no reason why we can not go ahead, if 
Senators think there is a chance to accomplish something use- 
ful, and thrash this matter out to the end. 

I am willing to take up another bill if those whé support the 
original proposition think it is useless to continue the issue; 
but I am not impressed with the suggestion that we simply 
admit that we have wasted three weeks of time and that we 
will now swallow whole a proposition that we have not studied, 
that we have not discussed, and which we may want to amend. 

The best relief the farmer can have is through a reduction 
of the tariff, particularly where the rates are approximately 
prohibitive, as many of them are, and which vitally affect the 
I would like to fight 
that issue out. I would like to have those who have been 
paying tribute to the great industries of the country for years 
say whether they are willing to continue to do so. 

My proposition in that particular does not involve directly 
the question as to whether a Senator shall vote from the stand- 
point of a moderate protectionist or from the standpoint of one 
who believes in tariff for revenue only. It does involve the 
question as to whether the great producing masses of this 
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country are willing to continue to lend their support to a policy 
and to a principle which not only does not and can not aid them, 
bat which plunders and will continue to plunder them. 
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agriculture. The farmers do not want either one of those 
measures, Their representatives have been here from the be 
ginning of the fight to the present time; indeed, they are in the 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I understand, then, that the.| gallery at this very moment. All anyone needs to do is to 


Senator has no notion of withdrawing his amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no intention of with- 
drawing anything. 

Mr. WATSON. And I have no notion of withdrawing my 
motion. I insist on my motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well, Mr. President. 
The Senator from Indiana recognizes what I recognized three 
weeks ugo, that the condition in the Senate is such, and the 
viewpoints of Senators are so conflicting, that there is no 
probability of practical and helpful farm legislation being 
enacted at this time. 

I can not subscribe to the Haugen bill for the reasons I have 
stated here repeatedly. I feel that it would be an imposition 
upon the farmers, whom it is designed to help, for me to con- 
vert the taxing power of my Government into an instrumen- 
tality of oppression to the producers of this Nation. 

I am not willing to levy tribute upon the man who goes forth 
and toils in the fields and produces the things without which 
our people can not live for the privilege of pursuing his 
avocation. 

As stated yesterday by the senior Senator from South Caro- 
linn [Mr, Smiru], the fundamental principle in this Haugen 
proposal is that we shall use the money of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the power of the Federal Government to furnish 
foreigners surplus American farm products at the expense of 
American consumers, The proposal is to sell the surplus cheap 
to foreigners and raise the price arbitrarily to our own people. 
The principle is fundamentally wrong. It can not find justifi- 
cation either in common sense or justice. 

Now, let those who believe that this is the only remedy, let 
those who are willing to perpetuate excessive tariff rates, let 
those who are willing to perpetuate excessive freight rates, 
let those who insist that the only way in which relief can be 
brought to the producers of farm products is by compelling 
them to pay a tax or charge upon their products take the 
responsibility for the defeat of legislation, if they choose to 
do so, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Indiana 
insists upon the motion and the motion is agreed to, that ends 
furm legislation for this session, it seems to me, even that por- 
tion of it about which there is very little controversy. I pre- 
fer to follow the suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Rospinson] and remain with the bill in the hope, that 
we will at least pass that portion of it about which there 
is no controversy. But if the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana prevails, we will not have it up again this session. 
If we should take it up, it would be in a worse condition than 
it is now, because there would be no limit on debate and no 
limit to the power of offering amendments. It means we are 
ending the matter without doing anything at all, It seems 
to me, therefore, that we ought to retain the bill for the 
present, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it is opened up again without limitation 
of debate, it would be impossible ever to get a limitation 
affecting debate again. ° 

Mr. BORAH, Yes; I presume so. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am opposed to further con- 
sideration of the measure at tris time with the amendments 
which are pending. 

I am opposed to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from bay [Mr. Lenroor}, first, because it is a direct 
subsidy from the Treasury lent without recourse and without 
security. When the farmers came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and asked for legislation they at no time demanded 
a subsidy. They have insisted from the very beginning of the 
controversy to this hour that they demanded no subsidy. 
Their proposition was to lend money to the board which they 
set up, money from the Treasury, but every dollar of which 
was to be repaid by levying an equalization fee upon the 
producers of the particular erop to be dealt in at the time. 
At no time, from the beginning to this hour, has any one of 
the representatives of the farmers’ institution demanded a di- 
rect subsidy from the Treasury. Not only that, but every one 
of those representatives in the city of Washington to-day has 
said to me directly that he is against the proposition submitted 
either by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] or by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ferss]. 

I am against the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
in the second place, because in reality it affords no relief to 


consult those representatives to find that they are not in favor 
of a single one of these amendments. If we have not given 
these men what they wanted, why should we attempt to force 
down their throats what they do not want? 

Mr. BORAH. Why would it not be a good idea to consult 
our ow’ judgment? 

Mr. WATSON. I am consulting my own judgment. I have 
consulted my own judgment. From the beginning of this con- 
troversy to this hour I have consulted not only my own judg- 
ment but what I believed to be fundamental economic prin- 
ciples. Not only have I consulted some of the greatest econo- 
mists In America, but likewise I have consulted the heads of 
these farm institutions who for years have given unremitting 
study to a solution of this complex problem. Are they to be 
relegated to the rear? Are we to give no heed to their advice? 


| Are we to pay no attention to their demands? If, after they 


have given years of study to these problems, they come and ask 
for bread, are we, after refusing to give them bread, to turn 
about and offer them a stone instead? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I beg the Senator not to over- 
look Sir Josiah Stamp. 

Mr. WATSON. I am not overlooking Sir Josiah Stamp. I 
am not overlooking him because in an economic consideration 
of any question he may not be overlooked. Nor am I overlook- 
ing the other men who have given their best judgment to the 
study of this question and have pronounced in its favor. 

But I am not here to debate that problem. I am here to say 
that I am opposed to further consideration of the question at 
this hour. Why? Because it involves the proposition submitted 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], and what is 
that? That we shall go into a debate of the tariff question. 
He wants to revise the tariff by offering an amendment to the 
pending bill. Where on earth would we be if we undertook to 
revise the tariff through the means of such an utterly impos- 
sible proposition, doubtless subject to a point of order, because 
being revenue legislation it must originate in the House. 

Then another Senator wants to attach an amendment to the 
bill in the form of section 15a of the transportation act. We 
would involve ourselves in endless days of debate. For once my 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Frss] and I would be on one side of the 
question. There are many controversial propositions which 
would be thrust upon the Senate at this hour, and we all know 
they would not receive the consideration to which they are 
justly entitled. Thus the Senate would be dragged into days 
and days of debate, with no results worth while to the farmers 
of the country. 

Not only that, but some of the representatives of the farmers’ 
institutions have said that as far as they are concerned they do 
not eare whether the cooperative features of the bill are passed 
or not, because, they say, if it passed it would be but a gesture 
in aid of farm relief, and that furthermore it would be charged 
to the farmer as another one of the 35 acts which have been 
recited here on the floor of the Senate as having been passed in 
the interest of agriculture, without accomplishing any beneficial 
results to the agricultural interests of the country. 

Therefore, in the interest of the farmer, in the interest of 
agricultural legislation, in the interest of the situation which 
confronts us now in the Senate, I insist on my motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator ‘rom Indiana 
has made the kind of speech that I expected him to make. 
When he made his motion to take up the war veterans’ legis- 
lation. and displace the agricultural bill, some of us thought 
it was because he was frightened at the prospect of a dis- 
cussion of the tariff question. If he has become greatly 
frightened so quickly over the tariff question relating to the 
agricultural situation as he has now shown himself to be, I 
can assure him he will be on the run in the next few months. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, does the Senator really be- 
lieve what he is saying? 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will bide his time with 
patience, I will even convince him, even though that is a very 
difficult task to perform. 

Mr, WATSON. It certainly will be difficult on that subject. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I opposed the McNary bill. 
I opposed it contrary to the wishes of some of the representa- 
tives of a certain farm organization in my State. I opposed it 
notwithstanding some of the farmers of Mississippi may have 
had faith in it. I was against it because, as I stated once 
before upon the floor of the Senate, in my opinion it was 
unconstitutional, unsound, uneconomic, and contrary to my 
belief of party principle. So my opposition to the McNary bill 
was based upon very good grounds, 




















the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] a 


When 
nent ago rose and said that some paper in glaring head- 


li es this morning said that “so many Republican Senators 
iad voted for farm relief and few Democratic Senators 
had voted for it,” the Senator was but exercising the ingenuity 

his talents rather than heralding what he believed to be 
facts. The real proposal, the one that would really have 
carried relief to the farmers of the country, was made by the 
distinguished leader on this side of the aisle, the senior Sena- 
jor from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson], and in the vote on that 
proposition may I say in answer to the Senator from New 
Hampshire 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. In one moment I will yield. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is attributing to me language 
in the headlines of a newspaper. I quoted no newspaper. I 
vave only the result of my own research, and the Senator 
would do well to follow his own research instead of occupying 
sy Inuch time with the newspapers. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator was one of those who voted 
against farm relief. 

Mr. MOSES. I voted against the measure as presented for 
the same reason that the Senator from Mississippi did, as he 
just told us, because it was uneconomic, unsound, and against 
my party principle. [Laughter.] 


so 





Mr. HARRISON. Then we were agreed one time. The 
fact that the Senator from New Hampshire voted as I did 
wus the one incident that made me doubt the correctness of 


my own position. On the real proposal that was offered, that 
of organizing a grain export corporation to take care of the 
surplus agricultural crops, the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, there were 25 Democrats and 14 Re- 
publicans who voted for it, and against that proposal which, if 
it had received a few more votes, would have carried, there 
were 35 Republicans and only 10 Democrats. But that is no 
argument for or against the proposition. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President! 

Mr. HARRISON. I am simply offering it in answer to the 
suggestion proposed by the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. I understand the Senator resorts to a mathe- 
matical argument which in the last analysis has nothing to 
do with the question. In other words, most of the Democrats 
yoted for the proposal advanced by the Democratic leader. 

That is all it comes to. 

Mr. HARRISON. We were for it because it carried out the 
pledges of the Democratic Party as embodied in its last plat- 
form, and because it was constitutional, economically sound, 
and caleulated to be of immeasurable benefit to agriculture. 


Mr. MOSES. What? 

Mr. HARRISON. It was constitutional. 

Mr. MOSES. What was sound? 

Mr. HARRISON. I decline to yield further to the Senator. 


But, Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana says that if 
his motion fails the tariff question might be discussed. It is 
embodied in the other amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. It ought to be discussed. There 
is no reason why the bill would take four or five days longer 
in that event. 

The Senator knows that we can have little discussion here. 
We have already entered into a unanimous-consent agreement 
that on no amendment can any Senator speak longer than 15 
minutes nor longer than 30 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will my friend yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. What advantage would there be to discuss 
it? We could pass nothing. Does the Senator really be- 
lieye-——— 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator would vote like a great 
many of his party colleagues believe, and have expressed 
themselves, he would vote for the tariff amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator really believe we could 
revise the tariff and have a revised tariff bill as an addition 
to the farm relief bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course we could, if we could obtain 
sufficient votes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We could instruct the Tariff 
Commission, which is the purpose of my amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. To do what? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will read it to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I am familiar with the amendment. Does 
the Senator think we cap instruct the Tariff Commission to 
present an entire new schedule of tariff rates? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. To make investigation and 
report to the Senate which looks toward a reduction of the 
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tariff. But the amendment itself does not reduce the tariff. 
It merely requires the Tariff Commission to make ap investiga- 
tion and report to the Senate, the purpose being to form the 
basis of legislation which the next Congress, being Democratic, 


will enact { Laughter. ] 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Goonine], who has taken a very prominent 


part in this discussion, only yesterday employed this language: 


There are four great agricultural products which can not be pro 
| tected by a tariff, because we produce a surplus, and we must sell that 
upon the world market, which means the workl’s market price in 
America, 


He has gone so far as to say that if we can not pass the Hau- 
gen bill they are going to make an attempt “to tear down the 
tariff walls to throw the present protection on the industries of 
the East into the sea.” That is no new proposition. I have 
here an agricultural periodical published by Mr. Wallace, a son 
of the distinguished ex-Secretary of Agriculture of the Harding 
administration. In a leading editorial, entitled “ Protection for 
all, or none,” he employs this language: 

If the administration still in defeating this 
seems probable that the farmers will be forced to join with the 
crats in a thorough campaign to demolish tariff walls. 


it 
Demo- 


persists legislation 


Anyone reading the very eloquent speech of the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMMINsS] must glean the idea that 
unless we equalize the tariff in this country the reformers of 
the West will stand for a reduction of the tariff on the pro- 
tected manufactured interests of the East, and that is what 
ought to be done. 

{ voted against the bill, and one reason why was that it tried 
to commit me to a permanent policy of a protective tariff, some- 
thing that I am against. 

No matter how eloquently some few of my colleagues on this 
side of the Chamber may present the matter, they could not 
lead me into that pitfall. What right has a Republican to ask 
a Democrat who really has convictions upon the tariff to sur- 
render all that he has ever stood for respecting that subject 
and vote for a measure that spreads the iniquity and per- 
petuates it in power? So, rather than follow that road, I 
chose to favor the very splendid amendment offered by the 
leader on this side [Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas] to take care of 
the surplus in agricultural products. He has offered another 
amendment which provides for instructing the Tariff Commis- 
sion to study the tariff rates upon a competitive basis and 
report to Congress just as quickly as possible, so that we can 
give additional relief to the farmers of the country. Those two 
amendments, drawn with care, represents at least a large part 
of the minority of this body. He mentioned in the amendment, 
among others, “steel ingots, which now bear a high and 
exorbitant tariff; sheets of iron or steel; table, kitchen, and 
household knives; pruning and sheep shears; scissors; pocket- 
knives; hinges; padlocks; tinware; table, kitchen, and house- 
hold utensils of aluminum, on which the Republican Party 
raised the tariff the last time without reason or excuse; textile 
machinery ; jute bags—and there is where you could really help 
the cotton farmer instead of merely offering him a sop in 
order to get the southern vote—cotton cloths; cotton blankets; 
cheaper woolen blankets; cotton suspenders; woolen suspend- 
ers; cotton gloves; men’s cotton shirts; cotton-lace window cur- 
tains; cotton towels and sheets; knit fabries and knit goods of 
rayon; woolens; wool socks; wool cloth (knit and not knit); 
table and kitchen articles of glassware; brick; asphaltum and 
bitumen; mechanic’s tools not specially enumerated; sulphate 
of ammonia; paints, pigments, and varnishes; collar and cuff 
buttons; toothbrushes and paintbrushes; cheaper and coarser 
raw wools; glass table and kitchen utensils, pressed and un- 
polished; limestone; magnesite; saddlery and harness hard- 
ware; fountain pens; lawn mowers; broom handles; indigo; 
wood fence posts; hoop or band iron for baling cotton. 

And many other articles which are enumerated in the amend- 
ment, articles upon which a reduction of tariff duties would give 
some real relief to the farmers of the country. So the special 
representatives of farm organizations which have the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon {Mr. McNary] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] now doing their 
bidding and generously issuing statements to the press that 
they will go to the country on this one relief measure, let me 
say that there are some Democrats who will go to the farmers 
and show the fallacy of a protective duty on corn, of which 
we do not import as much as is raised in one county in Llinois. 
They will also show the fallacy of a duty on wheat. When a 
tariff was put on wheat it went down; when the President 
lifted the tariff still higher upon wheat, its price still went 
down. We will show to the farmers of the country how the 
leading expert in this body on the cattle industry and who 
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himself is at the head of a great cattle business sought to have 
that industry eliminated from the bill. We will show to the 
farmers of the country the iniquities of the protective tariff 
system, and that their relief must be sought by reducing the 
rates upon the protected industries and giving to them a market 
in the wortd. So in connection with this bill the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas should be considered. 
There should be more time to consider it than under the limita- 
tion of the rule which has been agreed to; but it can be con- 
sidered; there can be an expression given here by Senators 
as to whether or not they want to give some relief to the 
farmers along that line. 

Il am opposed to the motion which has been made by the 
Senator from Indiana who wants to take up the veterans’ re- 
lief bill. Every one knows that already we have entered into 
a unanimous-consent agreement to take up the veteran relief 
bill immediately upon the disposal of the pending measure. It 
is bound to come up. No one would vote for adjournment 
without the consideration of that bill. When the pending 
measure came up for consideration a few days ago I listened 


to the Senator from Oregon and the Senator from Indiana 
in their expressions to the Senator from Wisconsin and the 


have a vote first upon the committee substitute those Senators 
could then have a yote upon their substitutes. 
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tariff tax which will first make the manufacturer rich and }) 
enriching him in some mysterious way, not as yet made plai; 
enrich everybody else. They have declared consistently that t)« 
purpose of the tariff is to shut out foreign competition, there),y 
raising the price of the American product and increasing t}. 
profits of the manufacturers. This policy, they said, was for t))o 
protection of infant industries and should be protected only 
long enough to enable the infants to stand alone, when we wer. 
told they could and would produce cheaper than even the for. 
eign manufacturer and that thereupon the blessings of cheap 
production would inure to the benefit of all the people. 
That policy was fastened upon the country. Prices were 
vanced, the people paid the freight, the infant soon became «s, 
powerful that it has never been dislodged; the infant is to-d)\ 
a giant, no longer asking alms but demanding, as of right, Go, 
ernment largess. We no longer hear the cry, “Protect our 
infant industries.” The manufacturers now boldly declare that 
they are entitled to have a tariff wall permanently erected for 
the purpose of maintaining high price levels and preventing 
all competition from abroad. So, instead of the benefit of 


ad 


cheaper goods coming from American production and competi- 


| tion, we have high prices for goods fastened upon us apparently 
Senator from Ohio to the effect that if they were allowed to! 


The only ob- | 


jection which was raised to that procedure was by the Sena- | 


tor from Arkansas, who said he wanted his amendment first 
considered. That amendment has been considered. Many of 
us on this side of the Chamber voted for it. While I am not 


for either of the other amendments, it is but fair play, it ts | 


but right to give Senators on the other side of the aisle or 
on this side of the aisle the opportunity to express by their 
votes whether or not they are for those substitutes. So, Mr. 
President, I am opposed to the motion which has been made 
by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. REED of Missouri rose. 

Mr. WATSON. I wish to say before the Senator from Mis- 
souri begins that the Senator from Mississippi is not authorized 
to use my name in connection with any kind of an agreement 
to get a vote on either one of the amendments to which he 
has referred. 

Mr. HARRISON, I withdraw that; but the impression over 
here was that if the committee substitute were first voted on, 
and it should be defeated, we should then vote upon the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Ohio. Indeed, the Senator from Wisconsin, in speaking 
upon the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas, said 
that he would vote against it, because he had given the impres- 
sion, I think, to the Senator from Oregon that that Senator 
could have a separate vote first upon his substitute amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I said I would vote against all substitutes, 
because I thought that the friends of the McNary amendment 
were entitled to vote upon it. It was not through any under- 
standing, however, but was merely my own view of what was 
fair. 

Mr. McNARY. That is correct. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, George Rothwell 
Brown, who writes some very bright paragraphs for the Wash- 
ington Post, a few days ago referred to the pending bill as a 
“bill for the relief of distressed politicians.” The agonizing 
of this afternoon demonstrates pretty clearly that Mr. Brown 
was not far from the truth. 

We have witnessed the performance of that troupe of cele- 
brated actors who rush to the center of the stage each time the 
word “farmer” is mentioned. Loudly each proclaims himself 
the farmer's sole guardian and friend. Self-constituted and 
self-appointed, they demand that all the world shall look upon 
them as the annointed saviors of the agricultural class, and 
whosoever dares to differ from them is at once denounced as 
an enemy of the farmer, if, indeed, he be not a villain bent upon 
the destruction of civilization ; and recentiy the charge has been 
embellished by a polite intimation that all opponents are drunk 
if not disorderly. I believe that every Member of the Senate 
is just as honestly desirous of seeing the farmers prosper as any 
of the gentlemen who declares himself the only “ Horatius at 
the bridge” and “the only patriot in the land.” 








Mr. President, we differ regarding policies of government and 
economic principles, but we are not therefore unmitigated 
scoundrels, 

Our Republican brethren have for years proclaimed the doc- 
trine that the only way to make the farmer rich is to levy a 


i 





forever or so long as the advocates of the protective theory 
remain in power. 

And now comes the farmer, who has at last thoroughly 
aroused himself to the fact that his price levels are fixed by 
European prices and that from that condition there is appar- 
ently no escape. Accordingly it was proposed to him that his 
price level be raised to the price level created by the law that 
had been passed for the benefit of manufacturers. To accom- 
plish that result various devices have been brought forward. 
At first it was proposed that a tariff should be levied upon corn 
and wheat and other agricultural products. Those of us who 
did not believe in these theories said that would give the 
farmer no benefit, because he was an exporter instead of an 
importer; but the laws were passed, and substantially the same 
men who have been urging this particular legislation were then 
insisting upon a tariff being levied upon farm products. 

Their distinguished leader at that time, Mr. McCumber, made 
the startling statement upon this floor that a tariff ef 25 or 
80 cents levied upon Canadian wheat would raise the price of 
American wheat to its former lines which was about $1.25 per 
bushel higher than then existing price. According to his theory 
a tax of 25 cents on wheat shipped into this country would 
raise the price a dollar and a quarter. Of course, he failei 
to foresee that if the price were raised $1.25, about 100.000,000 
bushels of wheat would be shipped into the United States the 
next day, the tariff would be paid, and the shipper would make 
an enormous profit. 

The result was, of course, disappointing. The price of wheat 
went down. That scheme has absolutely gone on the rocks. 
And now, sir, what is proposed? 

One proposition is to create a body of men who will buy up 
the export wheat, thereby raising the price of the wheat in- 
tended for domestic consumption. If that were done, and if the 
price were actually raised so that wheat raising became very 
profitable, the next year we would have a surplus much larger 
than we have this year. The next year the surplus would be 
still larger. In the end a surplus would be created so great as 
to break down the system. Such a result would work irrepara- 
blé injury to the entire agricultural class. 

Again, it is proposed to take from the Public Treasury a cer- 
tain large sum of money and employ it to sustain prices; such 
a devise could at best afford only temporary relief; it prob- 
ably would result in the planting of greater crops next year. 
It would only give us an increased evil next year. For such 
a catastrophy no remedy is proposed. 

Here is the trouble with the entire situation. We years ago 
embarked upon the false economic theory that we could benefit 
the country by enacting a law artificially increasing the profits 
of the manufacturer. In a word, we have by a law excluding 
imports, plus the combinations of the American manufacturers 
back of that law, raised the price to all Americans, including 
the farmers, upon all manufactured products. To extricate our- 
selves from that dilemma we now propose to match the evil of 
the tariff law by another evil, one that is equally uneconomic 
and equally unjust. The remedy is as bad as the disease. 

Let us diagnose the disease and get at its origin. The origin 
of the trouble is that we have by law created an artificially 
high market where the farmer must go to buy. That artificial 
market is higher than the market in which the farmer is obliged 
to sell. You had no right to artificially raise prices in the first 
instance. You said it was temporary, but you have made it 
permanent. The right way to relieve against the difficulty is 
to strike down the law that interfered with natural economic 
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law and thereby compel the farmer to pay high prices for all he 
must purchase. 

Mr. President, I have offered an amendment to this bill, which 
may go out on a point of order, I was satisfied that if the 
\icNary-Haugen amendment were adopted we would be dealing 
with revenues, and if the MeNary-Haugen amendment could 

ind my amendment could stand. I have proposed as an 
emendment to reenact the Underwood tariff law. My aimend- 
will not disturb the so-called farmers’ tariff on wheat 
and corn. I let it stand, although I regard it as useless. I thus 
propose to begin reducing the burden upon the farmer by repeal- 
ing the law which puts a burden upon him by increasing the 
price of everything he buys. In the end we must adopt that 

medy if the farmer is to be given permanent relief. 

Democrats, What has suddenly transformed some of you 
into high protectionists and induced you to suddenly embrace 

. evils you have for years denounced? When did we adopt 

fallacy that the evil of tariff laws can be remedied by 
more tariff laws? 

lhe trouble is with the laws that have beosn forced upon this 
country. Let us back to the source of the trouble and 
trike down those laws and let the farmers of this country 
uuderstand that there is something we can do. We can repeal 
he iniquitous tariff law which has created an artificial burden 
upon and fastened upon the farmers of this country. In my 
opinion, the farmers are beginning to understand and will 
insist upon an immediate and radical reduction in tariff taxes. 


ment 
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My amendment and that of the Senator from Arkansas are | 


liow long will it be until we learn 
the tariff is a tax, until we learn that somebody pays 
tax, until we come to understand that the farmer has to 
pay his share of that tax, and that he must sell the surplus of 
his products in Europe upon an entirely different price level? 
Manifestly the thing to do is to reduce the tariff and give the 
farmer a fairer market in which to buy. 

As I have indicated, I do not know whether the amendment 
I have introduced can be considered, gince the McNary-Haugen 
amendment was defeated; but if that amendment had been sus- 
tained, as it dealt with revenues, we could have gone on and 
dealt with the entire subject. If this bill goes forward, how- 
ever, I shall offer that amendment, but, Mr. President, what is 
the use? What is the use of staying here and discussing this 
question forever? I know that my amendment will not be 
accepted by this Congress. I offer it merely that I may express 
my views and give my colleagues who agreed with me an oppor- 
tunity to express theirs. I know that if we pass any measure 
here under present conditions it will be a measure that will 
afford no substantial relief, and we might just as well abandon 
the proposition and go to something else. e 

As for these appeals to the country and the threats that 
have been held out, I have this to say: 

It is my opinion that if the farmers of this country under- 
stand that it was proposed to take a toll from every bushel of 
wheat or corn, to take it from the farmers and put that toll 
into a fund to be used by some board or bureau, they never 
would have sanctioned that kind of proposition. I do not be- 
lieve that the farmers of the country have reached the point 
where they want us to go into the Public Treasury and try to 
make up their losses; but if they did, and we made up their 
losses, we would only have greater losses to make up next year 
and the years following. 

We must reach a solution of these problems which allows to 
the farmer an open market and a fair market, not only to sell 
in but to buy in, sir, and those of you who have been advocating 
a policy that was calculated to enrich the great manufacturers 
of the East will have ultimately, in my opinion, to abandon 
that policy, or you will have the farmer and many other classes 
of people constantly clamoring for a relief which you refuse to 
give. 

So far as the Republican Party is concerned, it does not lie 
in their mouths to say that any proposition that has been made 
here is uneconomic. If you have the right to levy a tax to 
increase the profits of a manufacturer of Rhode Island or of 
Massachusetts, to raise artificially the price to the American 
people, you have the right to go into the Treasury of the United 
States and take every dollar out of it and distribute it broad- 
cast everywhere and to everybody. Your excuse then was that 
you were going to do it just for a few days or a few years, 
us you now excuse these uneconomic and unsound propositions 
on the ground that they are temporary. The tariff evil, how- 
ever, fastened itself upon our Government. 
spread its roots to every part of the body politic, until it seems 
that cancer never can be eradicated until the great West and 
the South stand together in a demand for tariff revision. I 
um not in favor of postponing that issue so that we will get 


bound to fail in this body. 
that 


that 


Like a cancer it | 
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past the next campaign with the false pretense that we have 
done something that in our hearts we know will not work. 

So I am in favor of going to some other business. The people 
of the country know where we stand; and if they do not know 
we will have to go back and tell. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am inclined to agree with 
the views that have been expressed that with the present con- 
dition in the Senate there is no hope for any relief other than 
possibly the bill passed by the House. It is apparent that our 
friends on the other side of the aisle propose to go to the coun- 


try, and particularly to the farmers, with the plea that the 
only way for them to obtain relief is to strike down the pro 
tective-tariff system in America. 

Mr. President, I voted against the McCumber-Fordney law 


because I believed that many of its duties were excessive. I 
believe so still. But, Mr. President, it is one thing to have a 
tariff law that will protect undue and excessive profits and 
it is quite another thing to have a tariff law that will protect 
American labor, enabling labor in the United States to live 
according to American standards. The proposition of our Demo- 
cratic friends is to strike down that very thing, making wages 
in America the same as they are in Europe to-day, because in 
no other way can the of manufactured articles in the 
United States be brought down to a world price upon those 
articles. 


cost 


It is true that the farmer has to pay an increased price for 
everything that he buys because of the protective-tariff sys 
tem, though not because of a tariff upon the things he buys, 
because nearly everything the farmer buys to-day is upon the 
free list. it is true, however, that the protective-tariff system 
has created a higher standard of wages, not only for the pro 
tected industries but it has become general, and for that reason 
the cost of those commodities is higher. 


Mr. President, last year John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, wrote a book entitled “The Miner's 
Fight for American Standards,” and in that book he showed 


that the purchasing power of a day's wage in the State of 
Pennsylvania was twice as high as that of a laborer in the 
same occupation in London, more than three times as high as 
that of a laborer in the same occupation in Germany, and 
nearly five times as high as that of a laborer in the 
occupation in Austria. 


sime 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I have figures here which show that the redue- 
tions in the prices from 1921 to 1926 are greater on protected 


articles than on articles on the free list. 
gets what I mean. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I do. 

Mr. FESS. The decline on clothing from 1921 to the spring 
of 1926 was 30 per cent; on household furnishings, 24.4 per 
cent; on sugar, 18 per cent. In other words, the decline in the 
prices of articles which are now protected is a greater per- 
centage than of articles on the free list. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not want to in- 
terrupt the Senator from Wisconsin, but will he permit me to 
ask the Senator from Ohio if he claims that the decline in the 


I hope the Senator 


price of sugar is due to the tariff? Does he not know that 
sugar has declined all over the world, and that its first big 


decline was down on the plantations of Cuba? 

Mr. FESS. All I wanted to state was that the prices of 
articles that are now protected have declined a larger percent- 
age than have the prices of articles on the free list, which cer- 
tainly is a refutation of the statement of the Senator from 
Missourl. 

Mr. ROBINSON of.Arkansas. Mr. President, if the tariff 
makes a commodity cheap, why does the manufacturer insist 
on a high tariff? 

Mr. LENROOT. This colloquy is getting quite aside from 
the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. FESS. I wish the Senator from Wisconsin would answer 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why does not the Senator 
from Ohio, do so? I asked him the question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Ohio for that 
purpose. 

Mr. FESS. The prices of articles produced in the United 
States are reduced through the competition of the producers, 
and if you protect an article to the point where it can be pro- 
duced in the United States instead of in competition with 
Europe, then prices here will come down in cases lower even 
than the tariff on them. That is the history of the tariff in 
this country. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 


The object of the protective 
tariff is to raise prices. 
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Mr. FESS. The object of the protective tariff is to protect 
the seale of wages in America, so that capital can fully invest 
in the employment of labor at a scale of wages to maintain the 
American standard of living, which is far above that of Europe. 
That is the purpose of the protective tariff. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it must be plain to every- 
body that if a commodity can be manufactured abroad and 
brought to this country at a lower cost than that for which it 
can be manufactured here, it will not be manufactured here, 
but will be manufactured abroad. That is a simple state- 
ment which I think every Senator will agree with. 

I stood upon this floor and fought excessive tariff duties 
with my Democratic friends. So long as I am here I will 
stand against any duty that affords excessive or undue profits, 
But now it is proposed to strike down the system itself, which 
means that there is a desire to strike down all protection in 
this country by way of tariff duties. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, can the Senator refer to any 
Democratic tariff that did that? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I can not; because when you come 
down to practice, you do net practice what you preach. 

Mr. WALSH. So that there is no fear of destruction of 
American industry through a Democratic tariff? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know. You have never before 
had a situation where you are saying to the farmer that he has 


That is your proposition now, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. With a view to cooperating 
with the Senators who, like the Senator from Wisconsin, do 
not believe in excessively high prohibitive tariffs, I framed 
this amendment, so as to provide that the rates suggested by 
the Tariff Commission should be designed to equalize the con- 
ditions of competition in the principal markets of the United 
States between domestic producers and foreign producers of 
the principal competing countries. I recognize the fact that no 
action could be secured whatever on such an amendment in 
the Congress as it is now constituted, unless those who believe 
in moderate protection should support the proposal. The 
amendment which I have suggested contemplates a reduction 
to a competitive basis. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator does not agree with those 
of his colleagues who say that the farmer, being compelled to 
sell at the world price, should be permitted to buy at the world 
price. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do believe that one of the 
great difficulties under which the farmer is suffering is that he 
pays excessively high prices for many commodities which he 
consumes, and in some instances the tariff on those duties is as 
high as 200 per cent, commodities of common use by the con- 
sumers of the Nation, including the farmers. I feel—and I 
believe that the Senator from Wisconsin will agree with me— 
that it would result in a substantial relief if we should reduce 
the tariff on those commodities, in the hope that the reduction 
might be reflected, in part, at least, in the prices of the 
articles, 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that I will favor in the future, as I have in the past, any re- 
duction in the tariff that will leave the tariff sufficiently high 
to enable the American manufacturer to compete on a fair basis 
with manufacturers abroad. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is my proposal in this 
amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. But then we have gotten away entirely 
from the proposition that the Democrats are going to afford 
relief for the farmer, because the proposal of my friend from 
Arkansas now is on the basis of the real Republican theory of 
a protective tariff. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I believe in the theory of a 
tariff for revenue, but I recognize the fact, as I said before, 
that as the Congress is now constituted a revenue tariff could 
not be adopted. But I would like to see substantial reductions 
made, because some of the rates on commodities are prohibitive. 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Some of them are so excessive 
that they enable the American producer of them to charge what 
I believe to be unreasonable prices for his products. I would 
like to do a practical thing, and reduce those tariffs. That is 
the proposal which I am making. 
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Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator one other question? 
It has been prophesied here several times that the next Con. 
gress would be a Democratic one. The Senator says that iy 
view of the way the present Congress is constituted he stands 
really upon the Republican theory. But where will my friend 
stand if there is a Democratic Congress as a result of the next 
election? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would advocate a tariff for 
revenue. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thought so. That would mean the throw- 
ing out of employment of anywhere from 2,000,000 to 5,000,009 
American workmen, and they would have no purchasing power, 
I would like to ask how that is going to help the farmer of 
the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, Mr. President, no such 
things happened when the Underwood Tariff Act was in force, 
The country enjoyed a degree of prosperity almost unex- 
ampled in the history of the Nation. I know that some Sena 
tors are in the habit of justifying excessive and prohibitive 
tariff rates in the name of the American laborer and in the 
name of the American farmer. But the day is not far distant, 


| I believe, when the farmer and the laborer will realize that 





they have been hoodwinked and that their real interest is to 


| secure a reasonable tariff, which will permit competition in the 
| markets of the United States. 

to sell at the world price, and “If you join us we will wipe | 
out the tariff wall and enable you to buy at the world price.” | 


Mr. LENROOT. “But that is not a tariff for revenue ouly, 
That is a Republican tariff again that the Senator speaks of. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would be mighty happy to 
see such a tariff substituted for the tariff known as the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Tariff Act. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I take it, we are in this position, that 
if the Republicans do retain control of the next Congress we 
can look for the assistance of the leader upon the other side in 
making a real competitive tariff, without excessive profits. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No—— 

Mr, LENROOT. Let me finish; but if the country should be 
so unfortunate as to h&ve a Democratic Congress, then my 
friend would stand for a tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If such a calamity, which can 
not reasonably be anticipated, in view of the record which this 
Congress has made: should occur, and a Republican Congress be 
returned to power, the Senator from Arkansas would hope for 
the cooperation of the Senator from Wisconsin in relieving the 
consumers of the Nation from the admittedly unjust and unrea- 
sonable burdens which the present law imposes upon them. I 
say admittedly, from the standpoint of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, because the last tariff bill was so bad that he as a 
Republican, could not even hold his breath and support it. He 
voted against it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did. I think it is plain, Mr. President, 
that the farmer may look for the assistance of our friends 
upon the other side of the aisle, unless there should be a Demo- 
cratic Congress; but, if they should have the power to do so, 
they say they will stand for a tariff for revenue only, which 
means just one thing in effect, and that is a reduction of wages 
to every laboring man in the United States, thereby reducing 
his power to purchase farm products in the United States, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does not the Senator concede that 
it might mean a reduction of dividends and profits and that 
it might mean that the American manufacturer might begin 
to sell his goods in America for the same prices at which he 
is now dumping them in Europe by the tens of millions of 
dollars worth? 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as a tariff produces excessive profits, 
I have not only said but the Recorp will disclose that I have 
voted against duties which would afford excessive profits. But 
if a manufacturer in the United States can not make a given 
commodity as cheaply as it can be made in Burope, to say 
nothing about profits at all, what is going to happen to Ameri- 
can laboring men? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Whenever the manufacturer can sell 
a large percentage of his products abroad, that is conclusive 
evidence of one of two things—either he can compete or he is 
robbing the people at home and giving the benefit of his pro- 
tected industry to foreigners. 

Mr. LENROOT. If he is able to do that, it is evidence only 
of an abuse of the protective-tariff system and not a proper 
use of it. 

Mr. RBED of Missouri. But that abuse exists. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Now I want to say one word with reference 
to this agricultural situation—and I am sorry the Senator 
from Indiana is not in the Chamber. If the Senator from 
liana correctly reflects the views of his associates, we are 
confronted with this situation: There is no relief that can be 
ranted to the farmer of the United States,unless we can 
impose an equalization fee upon him; and if we have no power 
that under the Constitution of the United States, then 
the position of the Senator from Indiana is that there is no 
tion of the agricultural problem and that there is nothing 


lo 


at Congress can do for his benetit. That is inevitable. 
Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, there seem to be a great | 
many things that Congress can do to them, but they are con- 


itutional, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not agree with that 
contention, but that is the logie of the Senator from Indiana. 
Unless we can levy an equalization fee, there is nothing that 


can be done for them, he said. They are opposed to a subsidy ; 
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they do not want anything out of the Treasury, even though 


; associates have day after day stated that it is due to the 


ction of the Government in the way of immigration and pro- | 


tective tariff laws that the farmer is 
he finds himself to-day. If that be true, then the Government 
owes the farmer something, does it not? But the Senator from 
Indiana said, “ No; that will not do; there can not be anything 
done for him, unless we impose an equalization fee upon him.” 

Mr. WATSON. To which the Senator from Wisconsin is 
opposed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Conceding to the Senator from Indiana the 
same sincerity that I claim for myself—— 

Mr. WATSON. We all do that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no more doubt of the 
tionality of the proposition than that I stand here. 

Mr. WATSON. But they have asked for nothing from the 
Government except a loan and to set up the machinery. That 
is all. 

Mr. 


unconstitu- 


LENROOT. They have asked for something, but Con- 
gress should do nothing except what some farm leaders ask 





in the position in which | 
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was afterwards injected by Members of Congress, and then the 
question came as to whether or not the whole bill should fail 
or have that new feature injected, and they said they would 
take the new feature rather than have it all fail. 

Mr. LENROOT. So we are to understand that the farmers 
of the Northwest 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know about them. 

Mr. LENROOT. The farmers of Indiana were opposed to 
any subsidy for themselves, but were willing to grant a sub- 


sidy to the cotton planters? 

Mr. WATSON. I do not call that a subsidy. As formulated 
finally in the bill, I do not claim it was a subsidy. 

Mr. LENROOT. They could purchase anything and sell 
at a loss, could they not? 

Mr. WATSON. But here is the point about it. There would 
have been no loss, in my judgment, and even the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in his testimony before the House committee, ex- 
plicitly said that there would be no in the handling 
cotton under these conditions. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then why does the Senator call the sub- 
stitute a subsidy? 

Mr. WATSON. 


ly 


it 


loss of 


Because it provides for $150,000,000 to be 


| voted right straight out of the Treasury with no hope of ever 


| the 


for. In other words, we ought not to use our own judgment 
at all. Even though we could find some practical means of re- 
lief, we ought not to exercise it, because these farm leaders in | 


the gallery have not asked for it. 
is not one farmer in a thousand in America, aye, not 1 farmer 
in 10,000 in America raising hogs who knows at this moment 
that the amendment which was voted down yesterday author- 
ized an assessment upon him, proposed to take a sum of money 


out of his pocket and put it into the treasury of the beef pack- | 


ers for the purpose of paying the profits of the beef packers; 
that he does not know, not 1 in 10,000, that the bill authorized 
a contract with the miller compelling the wheat grower to pay 
the losses and the profits of the miller in granting the farmers 
relief. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, I do not know how much of ad- 
vertising there may have been of this scheme among the farmers 
of Wisconsin or any other State except my own. About my 
own State I do know. I know how many farmers belong to 
the different organizations that have to do with farming. I 
know about how many speeches were made. I know about how 
many farm papers are published, and I know about the number 
of subscribers. I know about how much the matter has been 
discussed ge..crally and how frequently they have met. If the 
farmers are acquainted with any proposition that has been 
submitted to Congress in years, they are acquainted with this 
proposition. They were not only acquainted with it and en- 
tirely familiar with it, but decidedly in favor of it. Not only 
that, I will say to my friend, but they also passed resolutions 
all over Indiana in their various organizations stating that they 
were familiar with the situation in regard to cotton, that they 
knew it was entirely different from that relating to wheat, and 
that they were willing that the equalization fee on cotton 
should be deferred. 

Mr. LENROOT, So the Senator from Indiana says that the 
farmers of the West did not ask for.a subsidy and did not care 
for a subsidy, but they did ask, then, the Senator from Indiana 
to vote for a subsidy for the cotton grower of the South. 

Mr. WATSON. No, not at all; and the proposition as they 
understood it, was not a subsidy directly voted to the cotton 
growers of the South, 

Mr. LENROOT. If there are any losses, they are to come out 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. WATSON. When the question was originally presented 
to the House of Representatives that was no part of it. It 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


LXVII——753 


1 undertake to say that there | c : e . 
| by which we can give the relief that is desired 


getting a doliar of it back. 


Mr. LENROOT. Why not? 

Mr. WATSON. How are we going to get it back? 

Mr. LENROOT. Could not they have done the same thing 
with reference to cotton that the amendment proposed? 


Mr. 


. 
Mr. 


WATSON. 
LENROOT. 
Mr. WATSON. 


But the equalization fee was to be levied. 
No; there is no equalization fee on cotton. 
There was to be. 


Mr. LENROOT. Not until Congress authorized it. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely, but there was an evidence of good 
faith that it would be imposed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; there was no such statement. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take any further time of 


the Senate. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, on yesterday I voted for 
McNary amendment to the measure pending before the 
Senate, but I did not vote for it with the idea that the measure 
was the only method by which we could give relief to the 
farmers and stock raisers of the Nation. There are many ways 
In my opinion 
we can give substantial relief to agriculture by adopting the 
amendment which has been offered to the bill by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rorinson], which calls for a reduction in 
the tariff. I have not the slightest doubt but that we can give 
real relief to the agricultural and stock-raising interests of the 
Nation by adopting the amendment which I have offered to the 
bill. My amendment provides for the repeal of section 15a of 
the transportation act of 1920. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] a few moments ago 
said that he had consulted with all the farm organizations 
which have representatives here in the city of Washington, and 
that none of these organizations favor any amendment which 
has been offered to the measure. In reply to that statement I 
wish to say that nearly every farm organization in the United 
States has spoken upon the Esch-Cummins law of 1920, and 
they have declared unequivocally in favor of a repeal of section 
5a of that law. 

During the Sixty-eighth Congress we passed what is known 
as the Hoch-Smith resolution, which requested, if it did not 
demand, the Interstate Commerce Commission to revise the rate 
structure of the country in order that the agricultural and 
stock-raising interests might have relief. What has the com 
mission done? It has conducted hearings for many months, but 
no action has been taken. Section 15a of the transportation act 
absolutely freezes the rate tariffs which are now in existence, 
and we can not have any substantial reduction of freight rates 
on products of the farm and ranch until that section of the law 
has been repealed. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] a few moments 
ago offered an amendment to the measure before the Senate 
providing for an investigation of the agricultural situation for 
the purpose of determining what relief should be given to this 
great basic industry. I desire to call attention again to the 
fact that in 1924 President Coolidge appointed an agricultural 
committee to investigate the condition of agriculture and stock 
raising in this country. Hon. Robert D. Carey, ex-governor of 
Wyoming, was chairman of that committee. Hon. W. M. Jar- 
dine, the present Secretary of Agriculture, was also a member 
of that committee. That committee, Mr. President, investigated 
fully and completely the condition of agriculture and published 
its report in the early part of last year. What did the Presi- 
dent’s committee say? Here is what it said, and oh, how I 
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wish that Republican Senators would listen to the report! I 
know there are some Senators on that side of the Chamber 
who do not like to hear section 15a mentioned, but I want to 
read to them what President Coolidge’s committee said on that 
subject. Here is what it said: 

By reason of the horizontal changes in freight rates during recent 
years and of greater depression of prices of agricultural products than 
of those of other products during the same period, the raw products 
of agriculture are now bearing a relatively excessive cost for trans- 
portation. A special burden is laid upon the cattle industry by this 
situation. A serious emergency exists not only in freight rates but 
also in the lack of provision of interline rates and in routing arrange- 
ments. The conference wishes to emphasize at this time its conviction 
that while adequate service is essential, the welfare of agriculture 
also demands an early and thorough revision of the freight-rate struc- 
ture to relieve the raw products of agriculture and livestock from 
their disproportionate share of transportation costs, 


That is the recommendation of President Coolidge’s agri- 
cultural committee. There can be no relief and the “special 
burden” from agriculture and the stock-raising industry of 
the country can not be relieved until section 15a of the Esch- 
Cummins law has been repealed. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to this further fact. 


more than 6 per cent per annum, one-half of the excess profits 
shall go to the Government. The Congress has therefore 
enacted legislation which places the railroads upon a cost-plus 
operation basis and we are taxing the farmer, the stock raiser, 
the consumer, and the people generally in order to enable the 
riilroads of the country to operate on a cost-plus basis. 

We might as well look at this thing in a common-sense way. 
Whenever a railroad approaches the danger zone of 6 per cent 
what dees it do? No-ralilroad in this country is going to pay 
any excess profits to the Government if it can keep from doing 
it. So when it approaches the danger zone of 6 per cent and 
being compelled to pay one-half of its profits above 6 per cent 
to the Government, what does that railroad do? It begins to 
innugurate a system of extravagance. It begins to devise every 
method possible to increase its maintenance, its renewals, and 
its repairs and therefore brings about a system of extravagance 
that increases its accounts and thereby lessens its earnings. 

Let me briefly illustrate. The western district, for instance, 
embraces all that territory west of the Mississippi River ex- 
tending to the Pacific Ocean. In 1911, 1912, and 1913 all of 
the railroads in the western district expended on an average 
$150,870,457 for maintenance of way and structures. 


What did they do in 1923 under the operation of section | 


15 (a) of the transportation act? Class 1 railroads alone in 
thai district spent for maintenance of way and structures $322,- 
297,240 per annum, which was an increase of 118 per cent over 
what all of the railroads in that district spent for maintenance 
of way and structures during the three years I have mentioned. 

Let me give another illustration. In the western district for 
the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 all of the railroads spent on an 
average for equipment the sum of $161,827,232 per annum, 
What did they do in 1923 under the operation of section 15 (a) 
of the transportation act? Class 1 railroads alone in the 
western district spent for that year for equipment the stupen- 
dous sum of $494,413,142, which was an increase of 205 per cent 
over what all of the railroads in that district spent for equip- 
iment on an average for the years 1911, 1912, and 1913. 

A Senator told me the other day that when the Senate 
was considering the transportation act of 1920 the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] said: “If you enact section 
15 (a) as it is written, the railroads will put gold smokestacks 
on their engines before they will ever pay any of their excess 
earnings into the Treasury of the United States.” So long 
Mr. President, as this section of the law remains as it is there 
can be no reduction in the freight rates in this country. If 
we want to give the farmers and the stock raisers of the Na- 
tion substantial relief—relief that will come to them at once— 
adopt my amendment to the pending biil. 

Mr. President, my amendment is one that is not uncon- 
stitutional. It is not revolutionary. It is not socialistic. It is 
wot bolshevistic. What will the Senate do with it? Will the 
Senate vote the amendment down, and thereby become the 
guardians and the protectors of the railroads, or will they 
vote in favor of the amendment and give substantial and 
immediate relief to the farmers and the stock raisers of the 
country? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 
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Mr. WILLIS. I desire to ask the Senator a question. I have 
not had an opportunty to examine his amendment. I wonder 
what the chief provisions of his amendment are, if he wi!! 
state them? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. My amendment is embraced in just one 
line. It proposes to insert a new section, to be known as sec- 
tion 7 (a), providing for the repeal of section 15 (a) of the 
transportation act of 1920, 

Mr. WILLIS. Just how does the Senator figure that that 
would bring the relief which he seeks? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Under the law as it stands to-day, section 
15 (a) is not exactly a guaranty, but it gives the railroads the 
assurance and gives them the right to call upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make rates that will yield them the 
standard return. What I wish to see, Mr. President, is that sec- 
tion 15 (a) shall be repealed, so that we can get away from the 
frozen freight-rate situation and then the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission will be in a position to take up the rate 
structure of the country and to change it as it sees best, in- 
creasing some rates and reducing others. Let us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, repeal this section 15 (a) of the transportation act of 
1920 and return to the old, yet much-valued principle of rail- 
road regulation, under which the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Section 15a provides that when any system of railroads earns | ™ission made reasonable and nondiscriminatory rates for the 


entire country. If Senators are really sincere in their desire to 
give relief—yes; immediate relief—to the farmers and stock 
raisers of the Nation, they will vote for my amendment. Let 
them explain to their constituents why they vote against it and 
yet claim with their lips only that they favor farm relief. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Texas yield’ 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have the floor, I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas 
had the floor and yielded to the Senator from Ohio for a ques- 
tion. The Senator from Texas having yielded the floor, the 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. It is necessary for the Senate to recess 
at 5.30 o'clock under the unanimous-consent agreement, and I 
think it is perfectly obvious that we will not be able to have a 
vote on the pending motion this afternoon. I am very desirous 
of presenting a proposed amendment to the rules of the Senate 
and making a brief statement about it before the recess shal! 
be taken. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to me 
for a question before doing that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEHR. If it will not take more than a very 
brief time, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. RBED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the disabled 
American veterans are to-day finishing their convention at 
Atlanta. They have been told that there was a chance that 
the veterans’ bill would be taken up by the Senate to-day. Is 
it not possible for the sake of those men for us to get a vote 
on the motion of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, before addressing the Chair I made inquiry from a 
number of Senators as to whether or not it would be possible 
to get a vote on the pending motion this afternoon. I think 
the Senator knows that I would not stand in the way of a vote 
on the motion, but I have found that there is no possibility of a 
vote being taken before 5.30, and therefore I am very anxious 
before the recess to submit a resolution embodying a proposed 
amendment to the rules and to make a brief statement con- 
cerning it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I should like to appeal to the 
Senate to bring this motion to a vote now, so that we may 
know whether the bill to which I have referred may be taken up. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator desires to submit a re- 
quest for unanimous consent that we may vote immediately, I 
will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is what I desire, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion made by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. FESS. I object. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio has 
been recognized on that question. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the roll may be called. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, this question is debatable. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wiscon- 


<in yielded for the purpose of a uns inimous-consent request to be 
pr oposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania as the Chair un- 

rstood the situation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. did yield for that purpose. 

‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. But under the circumstances 
there was no occasion for a unanimous-consent request, 
the motion was already pending. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I understood it, the request 
for an immediate yote upon the motion without further de- 
bate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well; the Senator from 
Wisconsin having yielded for that purpose, the Senator from 


Pennsylvania now proposes a unanimous-consent request that a 


vote be taken upon the motion offered by the Senator from 
Indiana immediately. Is there objection? 
Mr. WILLIS I object. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made; and the 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 
AMENDMENT OF RULES—ELECTION EXPENDITURES 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the resolution which I 
send to ™ desk is a proposed amendment to the rules of the 
Senate. I do not ask to have it read in view of the brief time 
which remains before the recess. 

rhe resolution (S. Res. 261) submitted by Mr. 
is as follows: 


LA FOLLETTE, 


Resolution 
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because 


was 


Resolved, That the Standing Rules of the Senate are hereby amended 

y adding at the end thereof the following new rule: 
Rute XLI 
ADMISSION OF SENATORS 

1. No individual shall be entitled to a seat in the Senate unless 
the following provisions have been complied with by such individual 
or on his account: 

(a) There shall be filed with the Secretary within 30 days after | 
the date of the general or special election for Senator at which the 
name of such individual was presented, a statement containing 

(1) A correct and itemized account of each contribution received 

such individual or by his duly authorized campaign manager or 


ampaign comnyittee, from any source, in aid or support of his candidacy 


for nomination for Senator, or for the purpose of influencing the result 
of the primary, together with the name of the person who has made 
such contribution ; 

(2) A correct and itemized account of each expenditure made by | 
such individual or by his duly authorized campaign manager or cam- 
ign committee, in aid or support of his candidacy for nomination | 


with the name of the whom or on whose 
such expenditure was nade ; 
(b) Such statement shall be 


individual, and in far 


ogether person to account 
oath or affirmation of 
relates contributions received 
expenditures made by a duly authorized campaign manager or 
canypaign committee, by the oath affirmation of such campaign 
manager or the treasurer of such campaign committee, taken before any 
authorized to administer oaths, 

(ec) All expenditures made in aid or support of the candidacy for 
nomination of any such individual or for the purpose of influencing the 
result of the primary shall be made under the personal direction of 
such individual or through his duly authorized campaign manager or 
campaign committee. No expenditure shall be made for any purpose in 
connection with the candidacy for nomination of such individual ex- 
cept the following: 


(1) 


verified 
it 


by the 


such sO as to 
and 


or 


olfiver 


in 
air- 
wire- 


For advertising in newspapers, magazines, 
or on railroad cars, trolley cars, motor or 
craft; by means of banners, electric 


less telephone or telegraph, or radio, 


and periodicals, 
otber vehicles, or 
motion pictures, 


or signs, 


] 
for Senator or for the purpose of influencing the result of the primary, | 
t 


| it 


(2) For maintenance of headquarters and for hall rentals incident | 


to the holding of public meetings, including expenses for music 
other entertainments at such meetings, for the compensation of 
ployees in such headquarters, telegraph or telephone charges, 
expressage, and the preparation and printing of literature 
distribution thereof. 

(3) For the 
individual, 

(4) For the subsistence and traveling 
of public speakers and agents employed 
ducting political meetings. 

(5) For payments required to be made pursuant to law by such in- 
dividual to the State on account of such candidacy. 

(d) (1) Expenditures in support of the candidacy of such indi 
vidual shall not be made by such individual or by his duly authorized 
campaign manager or campaign committee in excess of the amount 


and 
em- 
postage, 
and the 
personal subsistence and traveling expenses of such 
expenses and 
in arranging 


compensation 
for and con- 
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which may lawfully be made under the laws of the State In which such 


individual is a candidate, nor in excess of the amount which may 
lawfully be made under the provisions of this rule 

(2) Unless the laws of the State prescribe a less amount as the 
maximum limit of campaign expenditures, expenditures may be made 
in support of the candidacy of such individual up to (A) the sum of 
$10,000, or (B) an amount equal to the amount obtained by multiply 
ing 3 cents by the total number of votes cast at the last general 
election in such State for all candidates for the office of Senator, but 
in no event exceeding $25,000, 

(e) Such individual shall not directly nor indirectly promise or 
pledge the appointment or the use of his influence or support for the 
appointment of any person to any public or private position or em 
ploy: t for the purpose of procuring support in his candidacy 

2. As used in this rule 

(1) The term “contribution” involves a gift, subscription, loan, 
advance, or deposit of money or anything of value, and includes a 
contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, 
to make a contribution, and an indorsement of negotiable paper ; 

(2) The term “expenditure” includes a payment, distribution, 
loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of value, and 
includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally 
enforceable, to make an expenditure, and an indorsement of nego- 
tiable paper; 

(8) The term “person” includes an individual, partnership, com 
mittee, association, corporation, and any other organization or group 
of persons; and 

(4) The term “primary” includes a nominating convention. 

3. There is hereby created a special subcommittee of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, to consist of three members of such com- 
mittee, two of whom shall be members of the majority and one of 
whom shall be a member of the minority, to be elected by the Senate. 
No Senator shall be eligible to serve on such subcommit.ee whose 
term expires prior to the beginning of the term of any individual 
Whose qualifications the subcommitt is to consider. Such subcom 
mittee shall, prior to the seating of any individual as Senator, ex 
amine into and investigate the statements hereby required to be filed, 
together with all other matters bearing on the qualifications of any 
individual under this rule All credentials of Senators elect, and all 
such statements shall be transmitted by the Secretary to such sub 
committee immediately upon receipt of the same by him. For the 
purposes of this rule such subcommittee is authorized to hold hearings 
and to sit and ‘act at such times and places; to employ such experts 
and clerical, stenographie, and other assistants; to require by subpcna 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents; to administer such oaths and to 
take such testimony and make such expenditures as it deems ad 
visable The cost of stenographic services to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses 
of such subcommittee shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate. Such subcommittee shall make a report to the Senate upon 
the qualifications of each individual under this rule upon the first 
day of the session of the Senate next following the election at which 
such individual was elected or voted upon (or, in case such individual 
was elected or yoted upon while the Senate was in session at a special 
election to fill a vacancy, as soon as practicable after the statement 
hereby required has been filed if the Senate is in session), together 


with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

4. Blanks for all statements this rule 
pared by the Secretary, and gether 
this rule, shall be furnished, 
to the secretary of every 
tary of every party committee, 
for a seat in the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, this proposed amend- 
ment to the rules of the Senate provides, practically speaking, 
that the Senate shall establish a corrupt practices act to deal 


required under 
copies th 


shall be pre- 
with a copy of 
free of charge, upon application therefor, 
campaign committee, to the 
and to every candidate for nomination 


ereof, to 


personal secre- 


with primary elections of candidates for the United States 
Senate. I have presented the resolution because I believe that 
affords the only solution of this grave problem which now 


confronts the Senate and the 
meets the decision rendered by 
called Newberry case. 

Mr. President, recent revelations of excessive campaign ex- 
it imperative for the Senate to take steps to 
limit such expenditures before the adjournment of the present 
session, 


country and at the same time 
the Supreme Court in the so- 


In the Newberry case the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that Congress did not have power to enact 
legislation directly limiting expenditures in connection with 


primary elections. Since the date of that decision there has 
been no Federal legislation to control expenditures in primary 
campaigns, and many of the States have failed to enact effective 
corrupt practices acts to deal with the situation. 

Thus an opportunity has been afforded for wealthy candi- 
dates or those backed by rich and powerful interests to attempt 
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to buy their seats In the Senate by the use of huge slush funds 
in the primary campaigns. In Pennsylvania alone the ascer- 
tuined expenditures for the various candidates have already 
renched the staggering total of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000, Such debauchery of the electorate means the eventual 
destruction of representative government in the United States. 

I can not believe that the Congress is powerless to put an end 
to this seandal, I have consulted eminent constitutional au- 
thorities and T am convinced that the Constitution itself in 
Article I, section 5 provides a remedy. This section of the 
Constitution declares that— 


Exch House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own Members * © *, ‘3 


The Senate, therefore, has full authority to prescribe the 
qualifications of those who seek to be seated and thus place 
detinite limitations upon their campaign expenditures, Under 
this section of the Constitution it may specify the maximum 
that each candidate shall expend and define the purposes for 
which such expenditures shall be made, 

I have, therefore, introduced this resolution to amend the 
rules of the Senate so as to limit the amount of campaign 
expenditures in primaries and to prescribe the purposes for 
Which such expenditures shall be made. 

The resolution further provides for complete reports of cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures and for the certification 
by subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Klections that those who hereafter seek to be seated in the 
Senate are properly qualified in accordance with the terms of 
the resolution. 

Mr. President, with all the power I possess I shall urge 
the passage of this resolution before the adjournment of the 
present session of Congress so that all candidates may be duly 
advised of the limitations which they must place upon their 
expenditures and the purposes for which money may be ex- 
pended if they are to be seated in the United States Senate. 

Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a brief memorandum, which was pre- 
pared at my request by the legislative counsel, on the con- 
stitutional power of the Senate to adopt the resolution which 
I have submitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. . 

The memorandum referred to is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM IN RB CONSTITUTIONALITY OF RULE PRESCRIBING QUALIFI- 
CATIONS FOR MEMBERS OF SENATE 

This office has been requested to furnish material relating to the 
constitutional power of the Senate to adopt an amendment to its rules 
requiring any person claiming to be entitled to a seat in that body 
to conform to certain restrictions embodied in the rule. The restric- 
tions are in the nature of a corrupt practices act applicable to the con- 
duct of the claimant's campaign during the primaries, 

Article I, section 5, of the Constitution provides that ‘“‘ Each Tlouse 
shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own Members * * *.” The Senate under this provision of the 
Constitution is the sole judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its Members. Story in his Commentaries on the Constitution, 
fifth edition, volume 1, pages 604-605, comments as follows upon this 
power, 

“If lodged in any other than the legislative body itself, its inde- 
pendence, its purity, and even its existence and action may be de- 
stroyed or put into imminent danger. No other body but itself can 
have the same motives to preserve and perpetuate these attributes; 
no other body can be so perpetually watchful to guard its own rights 
and privileges from infringement, to purify and vindicate its own 
character, and to preserve the rights and sustain the free choice of 
its constituents.” 

See also, Burdick, The Law of the American Constitution, section 
70, page 168, et seq. 

The Senate in judging of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own Members has adopted two methods of procedure; 

(1) It has voted upon the question of the validity of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications prior to seating a candidate. Case of 
Philip F. Thomas (Senate Election Cases, 8. Doe. No. 1036, 62d 
Cong., p. 383); case of Henry W. Corbett (Ibid p. 89); case of Mat- 
thew S. Quay (Ibid p. 107): case of Frank P. Glass (Slst Cong. Ree. 
pp. 2864-2886; case of GrraLp P, Nye (67th Cong. Rec. pp. 1008-1532), 

(2) It has seated a Member and then voted to determine whether 
he was qualified and entitled to his seat. Case of Albert Gallatin 
(Senate election cases, supra, p. 157); case of Resp Smoor (Ibid, p. 
P28 ff.) ; case of William Lorimer (Ibid. p. 1002 ff., especially p. 1061) ; 
case of Smith W. Brookhart (67 Cong. Rec., pp. 6687 to 7144). For 
additional discussion of the constitutional power involved in determin- 
ing election and qualifications of Members, see case of John Smith 
(Senate election cases, supra, p. 1172 et seq.), and the brief submitted 
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by the Hon. Gilbert E. Roe in behalf of Senator Robert M. La Follett 
(S. Rept. No. 614, 65th Cong., p. 19 et seq.). 

While the adoption by the Senate of the proposed rule might be 
said to have the indirect effect of controling party primarles, it does 
not conflict with the decision in Newberry v. United States (256 U. » 
232), where a majority of the court, in holding that Congress had no 
power under the Constitution to control party primarics in designating 
candidates for the Senate, pointed out (p. 258): 

“As ‘each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own Members, * * *’ the National Governme: 
is not without power to protect itself against corruption, fraud, or 
other malign influences.” 

Mr. Justice Pitney, with whom Justices Brandeis and Clark con 
curred in part, could not agree with the majority in its conclusion 
that the Congress in its inherent power to regulate the manner ot 
elections had no power to regulate primary elections. In his opinion 
Justice Pitney, in discussing the power which each House had to judges 
the elections and qualifications of its Members, and pointing out the 
logical difficulty which the majority encountered in sustaining its view, 


|} made the following statement (pp. 284-285) : 


“In support of a narrow construction of the power of Congress to 
regulate ‘the manner of elections’ of its membership, it is said there 
is a check against corruption and kindred evils affecting the nominat 
ing procedure in the authority of each HLlouse to judge of the ele 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own Members; the suggestion 
being that if—to take a clear case—it appeared that one chosen to 
the Senate had secured his election through bribery and corruption at 
the nominating prinvary he might be refused admittance. Obviously, 
this amounts to a concession that the primary and the definitive 
election, whose legal separateness is insisted upon, are essentially but 
parts of a single process; else how could the conduct of a candidate 
with reference to the primary have legitimate bearing upon the question 
of bis election as Senator? But the suggestion involves a fundamental 
error of reasoning. 

“The power to judge of the elections and qualifications of its Mem 
bers inhering in each House by virtue of section 5, Article I, is an 
important power, essential in our system to the proper organization of 


| an elective body of representatives. But it is a power to judge, to de 


termine upon reasonable consideration of pertinent matters of fact 
according to established principles and rules of law; not to pass an 
arbitrary edict of exclusion. And I am unable to see how, in right 
reason, it can be held that one of the Houses of Congress, in the just 
exercise of its power, may exclude an elected Member for securing by 
bribery his nomination at the primary, if the regulation by law of his 
conduct at the primary is beyond the constitutional power of Congress 
itself. Moreover, the power of each House, even if it might rightfully 
be applied to exclude a Member in the case suggested, is not an ade 
quate check upon bribery, corruption, and other irregularities in the 
primary elections. It can impose no penal consequences upon the 
offender, When affirmatively exercised it leaves the constituency for 
the time without proper representation; it may exclude one Improperly 
elected, but furnishes no rule for the future by which the selection of a 
fit representative may be assured; and it is exerted at the will of but 
a single House, not by Congress as a law-making body.” 

Whether the majority or minority opinion is relied upon, it has no 
binding effect upon the Senate in determining the qualifications of its 
Members, because the Supreme Court has no power to review the action 
of the Senate in refusing to seat a Member because he has, in the opin- 
ion of that body, disqualified himself, or to review as beyond its con- 
stitutional power any rules adopted by the Senate in order to notify 
eandidates for that body what will be the necessary qualifications for 
admission to that body if elected. See Cooley, Constitutional Limita- 
tions, seventh edition, page 189, and cases there cited, holding that the 
decision of a legislative body upon the election and qualification of its 
own members is conclusive and not subject to review by any court. 

It may be urged that the adoption of this rule will violate Article V 
of the Constitution, which provides that “no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” Such a conten- 
tion was, for instance, urged in the minority report in the case of 
GERALD P. Nyx. (5S. Rept. No. 8, 69th Cong., 1st sess., p. 12. See also 
discussion in this case, 67th Cong. Rec. pp. 1461-1463.) In support of 
the contrary view it may be said that the Senate by the adoption of 
the rule is giving adequate notice to every State that unless the pro- 
cedure in the primary election conforms to the requirements of the 
Senate rule a successful candidate for a seat in that body may be dis- 
qualified by the Senate for failure to comply with the rule, The pro- 
mulgation of the rule will afford the State an opportunity to enact 
legislation (in the event that it has not already done so) sufficiently 
restrictive to comply with the requirements of the rule. The rule also 
imposes upon the candidate the obligation as an individual to conduct 
his primary campaign so as to come within the requirements of the 
rule. By setting forth the requirements for qualifications which the 
Senate intends to enforce no State need be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate; but, on the contrary, there should be fewer dis- 
qualifications because of the definiteness of the standard which the 
Senate proposes to enforce, 
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The State also is further protected against loss of equal suffrage in 
¢ Senate by the specific provision in the seventeenth amendment to 
th Constitution, which reads— 

“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
fenate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any 
State may empower the executive thereof to make temporary appoint- 
ments until the people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature 
may direct.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

GLENN McHueon, 
Assistant Counsel, 
lion. Ropert M. La FOLuerrs, ZJr., 
United States Senate, June 24, 1926. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the reso- 
lution will be received, printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Rules. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


The Senate, as In Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of coop- 
erative marketing in the Department of Agriculture ; to provide 
for the acquisition and dissemination of information pertaining 
to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooperative prin- 
ciples and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel 
with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to 
authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and 
disseminate crop and market information, and for other pur- 
] oses, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion proposed by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not think it is feasible or 
cemly to crowd this amendment to a vote at this time this 
evening. There are numerous Senators who have amendments 
pending. So far as I am concerned, I am unwilling to sub- 
scribe to the theory that because one type of farm-relief legis- 
lation advocated by certain Senators has failed therefore no 
other form of relief can be adopted. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not yield the floor. 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
concludes its 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama for a 
question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] submitted a resolution, which passed 
this body, calling for certain information in regard to the civil 
service. That information, I understand, has come to the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not yield for the transaction of business. 

RECESS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 5.30 o’clock 
having arrived, under a unanimous-consent agreement pre- 
viously entered into, the Senate stands in recess until 8 o’clock 
this evening. 

The Senate thereupon (at 5.30 o’clock p. m.) took a recess 
until 8 o’clock p. m. 


I yield for a ques- 


I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate business to-day it take a recess until 12 
Is there objection? 


Objection is made. 








EVENING SESSION 


The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to the order of the 
Senate heretofore entered, the Chair lays before the Senate 
House bill 10000, to consolidate, codify, and reenact the gen- 
eral laws of the United States. 


CODIFICATION OF LAWS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10000) to consolidate, codify, 
and reenact the general and permanent laws of the United 
States in force December 7, 1925. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
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Ashurst Fess MeMaster Sackett 
Rayard George McNary Sheppard 
Bingham Goff Maytield Stanfield 
Blease Hale Means Steck 
Bratton Harreld Metcalf Wadsworth 
Bruce Heflin Moses Walsh 
Butler Howell Pepper Watson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phipps Willis 
Ernst Kendrick Pine 
Fernald King Reed, Mo. 
Ferris La Follette Reed, Pa. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is not a quorum present. The 


clerk will call the roll of absentees. 

The legislative clerk called the names of absent Senators, 
and Mr. Oppie, Mr. Rospinson of Arkansas, and Mr. Rosinson 
of Indiana answered to their names when called. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce the neces- 
sary absence of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNnren]. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, has a quorum been secured? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum has not been secured. 
Only 44 Senators have answered to their names. 

Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. CAMERON, Mr. Carrer, Mr. Lenroot, Mr. Norseck, Mr. 
STEPHENS, Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. Broussarp, Mr. Kryes, Mr. 
Epce, Mr. Harrison, Mr. McKetrar, Mr. Suipsteap, Mr. 
EpwWarps, and Mr. WHEELER entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. [Fifty-eight Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is present, 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
dispense with further proceedings under the call. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE TARIFF 


consent to 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that to- 
morrow morning on the convening of the Senate I desire to 
address the Senate for a few minutes on the subject of the 
tariff. 


PROPOSED DISMISSAL OF CERTAIN 


DOC. NO. 


GOVERN MENT 
127) 


EMPLOYERS (8. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this afternoon just before we 
took a recess I referred to some information called for by the 
Senate under Senate Resolution No. 239, which had been intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMtns] in 
reference to the civil service. That information has been re- 
ceived, and I ask that it may be referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR PITTMAN 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, on the 24th insfant the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] delivered a very able 
and interesting address at the commencement exercises of the 
College of the City of New York, June 24, 1926. I ask unanl- 
mous consent that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, members of the faculty of the College of the City of 
New York, and fellow students, I am still only a student. This ad- 
dress can be considered 'no more than a study of the causes.that affect 
governments for good or for evil and the duties and responsibilities of 
nationdls and those who represent them. 

In this age of materialism, when the ideal of happiness is based upon 
the acewmulation of great wealth and the mind and body is driven at 
the highest tension in search of means to accomplish that ideal, it is 
diffieult for us to study and analyze the causes and effect of the 
great events of history. 

Only a-century and a half ago, when a most remarkable group of 
stateamren assembled to lay the foundation for the greatest and most 
nearly perfect Government ever conceived by man, frail sailing ves- 
sels, buffeted by the storms of oceans, made personal communication 
and international commerce a slow, tedious, and hazardous task. On 
land transportation was limited to animal power. The practical utili- 
gation of steam had not been accomplished. The uses and benefits of 
electricity were unknown, and all the sciences save the science of 
government lay dormant in the mind of man, 

Love of country then stirred the soul and good government was the 
ideal of statesman and citizen alike. And now behold the startling 
change that has taken plaze in the brief intervening period. Ali the 
sciences eave the science of government have rushed forward with 
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magic speed, 
tricity, fed by Hquid fuel that comes from the bowels of the earth, 
are rushed around the globe in less than 60 days. 

The nations of the world are linked together in close and immediate 
touch by the telegraph, the cable, and the telephone, while wireless 
communications that speed through the air with the swiftness of light- 
ning make neighbors of the remotest peoples of the earth. The report 
of an uprising in China, an earthquake in the South Sea Islands, a 
revolution in a remote government, a message from a ship of the air 
flying over the eternal ice of the North Pole, the speeches of statesmen 
and rulers in every country throughout the universe are communicated 
the delay of even a day, 

Is it a wonder that the imagination falls to visualize the progress of 
aclence Yet this great progress of the material sciences serves by com- 


to us without 


parison to emphasize the world’s criminal negligence of the science of | 


government after 4,000 years of civilzation. Two thousand years after 
Jesus of Nazareth laid down the perfect law for man’s association with 
man we witnessed the most stupendous, terrible, and brutal war in all 
history. 


Let us for a moment study the causes and effect of that war for the | 
purpo of demonstrating the frailty of even the strongest of govern- 
ments and the responsibilities of rulers and of the people for whom they 
govern. <A hereditary prince, of consequence solely by virtue of the 


ident of birth, was assassinated by a patriotic fanatic in an Insig- 
nificant Province of a far-off country. Immediately armies commenced 
to mobilize all over Burope, common sense disappeared, instrumentali- 
ties for peace were discarded for weapons of destruction. 

Shells and shrapnel, liquid fire, poisonous gases, scythelike bullets 
of rapid-fire guns, bombs dropped in the night from airships and 
airplanes and maimed and murdered hundreds of thousands of 
the gallant soldiers of every gallant army. Defenseless cities were as- 
saulted with all of these great instruments of destruction, and peaceful 
men, women, and children alike suffered the torment and misery and the 
death of war. Great areas were devastated, temples, cathedrals, works 
of art, and homes were ruthlessly destroyed. The accumulated surplus 
of the energy, skill, and labor of the world was consumed in the great 
conflagration. Peace throughout the earth was shaken, and men and 
women lost confidence in the teachings of Christ and many even in the 
wisdom of God. 

And then the war ended. What was its aftermath? The autocratic 
imperial government of Russia was destroyed by bloody revolution and 
the tyrannical and barbaric communist government established. 

Wilhelm, of Germany, once the most powerful of rulers, sneaked from 
his empire in the night, and his military supporters and the Junkers 
supinely slunk into seclusion, A turbulent and seething mass strug- 
gled and fought to establish government. Forces of monarchy, repub- 
licanism, and communism contended for power whilst the scales wavered 
in the balance. At last, over the ashes of militarism arose the 
Republic of Germany. 

The Government of Austro-Ilungary was dissolved and its terri- 
tory divided up. The new governments, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland arose and in these countries monarchy was suc- 
ceeded by democratic forms of government. 

Turkey was practically driven out of Europe, 
time was given the power of a substantial nation. 

Communism infiltrated through the Alps and anarchy pervaded Italy. 
The Kingdom became but a government in name and the rulers were 
without control. The parliament was unable to function, The par- 
liamentary monarchy of Italy almost ceased to exist. A dictator 
arose. Mussolini, a printer by profession and socialist in doctrine, 
a common soldier, organized and led a revolutionary army under the 
name of Fascisti down the ancient ways of Italy into the gates of 
Kome and established a paternal and patriotic dictatorship. 

I'rance recovered back Alsace-Lorraine, There was no weakening 
in the patriotism of her people. There was no tendency toward revolu- 
tion, and yet a great change has come over France. France suffered 
terribly. Her young men were slaughtered on the field of battle, 
One-tenth of her manhood was snuffed out as war casualties. Large 
areas of her most valuable territory were devastated. Her wealth was 
expended and the surplus of her frugality and labor was devoured 
by war. Her debts were enormous, Her people refused to be taxed, 
believing that the losses of France should be recouped through pay- 
from Germany. Germany did not pay as was expected by 
France. The French Government to meet the emergencies issued fiat 
paper money. Her statesmen realized the danger of this unsound 
economle proecedare, but the people would stand for nothing else. So 
to-day France is staggering under a financial debt that she can never 
pay, and her Parliament, divided into many blocs, will not agree on 
any practical plan of reconstruction. Parliamentary government has 
almost broken down in France, and it will break down unless the 
people can made to understand their responsibility to the Govy- 
ernment and can be induced to bear the burdens that must fall upon 
each citizen, 

England, with her statesmen and her statesmanship and through the 
patriotism of her subjects, has carried on and yet Hngland has suffered 
terribly. She has taxed her people to the utmost and they have paid. 
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suffer from idleness and poverty. 

The recent great strike in England was conclusive evidence of tho 
serious condition that exists. There is no doubt that the Communis: 
Party of Russia attempted to turn that peaceful economic revolution 
into a violent political revolution. Had the labor unions accepted tho 
aid and advice of the Soviet Government, who may predict what migh;: 
have been the outcome? 

And peace is not yet in Europe. The whole of Europe is in poverty 
and distress. Its gold is gone. It can only purchase through its prod 
ucts and its labor. All of its commerce has been interrupted, all of |; 
markets disturbed and some absolutely destroyed. 

There is still the element of fear actuating the Furopean nationa} 
Many feel that existence is a fight of the survival of the fittest. Seri 
ous efforts for the establishment of instrumentalities for reconstruction 
of existing relations and the adjustment of future difficulties have not 
succeeded. 

Our country suffered too, but its sufferings were little by comparison 
We were not in the war so long, the battles 
remote from our territory and the wealth and great natural 
resources of our Nation could better stand the drain. But we deeply 
feel the effect of that war. We have felt the sting of death, and w: 
have constantly with us the maimed and the helpless victims of battle. 

We have been compelled to impose heavy taxes on our people to 
maintain our economic system. We are faced with a serious problem 
in seeking foreign markets for our surplus production. We are tor: 
between contending emotions—our desire to aid the sufferers of other 
countries aad our dread of being involved in foreign disputes. We 
long for peace and yet we fear the return of war. We are bitterly 
opposed to militarism, and yet we know that it is the duty of our Goy 
ernment to be prepared to defend our people. We long to aid our 
industries that have peculiarly suffered by reason of conditions abroad, 
and yet we hesitate to do those things that are subversive of the prin- 
ciples upon which our Government is founded. 

It is true that our Government came out of the war unshaken. It 
demonstrated the power of a republic in peace and in war when backed 
by an intelligent and patriotic people. It did its part bravely, gal- 
lantly, and efficiently, without the taint of cowardice, injustice, or 
corruption. And yet there was a time when its very existence was 
threatened. Due to the peaceful policies established by our forefathers 
and the sentiment of our people, we made every effort to keep from 
being involved in the great struggle. We were forced into it. The 
Kaiser committed acts of war against us. Indeed, there was a condi- 
tion of war when the declaration of war was made. It is well for us, 
as it is fortunate for our allies and the rest of the world, that we were 
forced into the contest when we were. Our soldiers arrived at the 
battle front just in time. 

The French and English Armies were worn out and discouraged. 
Nothing but the fresh American soldiers could have prevented the suc- 
cess of the great German drive in the spring of 1918. With that 
success the war would have been over. Germany would have been 
victorious and the Kaiser would have been the dominating power of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. He would have had at his command the man 
power and the munitions of war of entire Europe. What alliances the 
Kaiser might have made against us in his moment of wild anger may 
only be surmised. It certainly was within the range of possibility. 
There is no doubt, however, that had the Kaiser won the United States 
would have been compelled to endure a long and savage struggle 
against an attempt upon her independence, 

It was a serious crisis, It called for action, immediate action of the 
most intelligent and intense character. Through the statesmanship 
and vigor of the officers of Government and the bravery and patriotism 
of our people, we successfully responded to the emergency. What 
would have been the result had our Government been weak and vacil- 
lating? 

These revolutionary and disastrous events force upon our minds the 
realization of the tyranny, impotency, and frailty of governments. 
We have seen and felt their effect. Our own patriotism challenges us 
to seek and study the causes. Obviously the war was a natural out- 
growth of the unrestrained ambition and greed of European rulers. 
Great governments were mad with the craving for economic and com- 
mercial domination. Expansion and greater expansion of territorial 
domain obscessed all. The spirit of conquest inflamed the minds of 
the most powerful of these rulers. In the rich soil of these ruthless 
ideals militarism grew and flourished. Rivalry in the upbuilding of 
armies and navies was pursued with feverish haste. Centralization of 
power inevitably followed. The influence of the people of Europe on 
the conduct of their own governments was rapidly usurped by ambi- 
tious rulers, advised by small autocratic groups, and supported by 
military forces. 

Democracy could not live in such an atmosphere. A military gov- 
ernment requires a militant ruler. They were there. Rulers of gov- 
ernments so organized found it easy to precipitate wars to satisfy 
their dreams of world domination. That these conditions did exist 
we now realize, but the causes that led up to such governmental de- 
terioration is more difficult of analysis and description. 
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democracy, imbued with the ambitious desire 
ical rule that possessed the tyrants against whom they 
h all of their education intellectuals sought to 
inny with tyranny, to substitute for the influences of logic, reason, 
persuasion the dagger, the bullet, and the bomb of the assassin. 
when one tyranny was destroyed by bloody revolution an equally 
dy and tyrannical government was substituted in its place. 
I © rulers of still other governments, while autocratic and tyran- 
11 toward their own people, as well as toward the rest of the world, 
i the allegiance of their own subjeets by securing prosperous in- 
rnal conditions, promoting education, the advancement of the arts, 
d the selences, and stimulating the spirit of industry and discipline. 

they went even further, They instilled into the minds of their 
jects the same desire for conquest and aggrandizement that they 
uselyes possessed. They taught thelr people to believe that they 
re superior to the rest of the peoples of the world and that the 
world would be better off and happier if it were under the domina- 
tion of their government. 

Such governments in their prosperity seemed ideal, but they were 


were same 


these abolish 


the 


builded upon a false foundation. No autocracy, no matter how 
paternal it may be or what booty it brings to its subjects, can be 
trusted to unselfishly guard the best interests of a people. The 
results have demonstrated this. Those prosperous, contented people 


were led into a destructive war without their foreknowledge or con- 
sent, with the result that their husbands, brothers, and sons were 
slaughtered by the millions. To-day they are suffering in poverty, the 
aftermath of the inhuman war, 

The people of a country must inevitably bear the burdens of a gov- 
ernment, both in peace and in war, and they can trust themselves 
alone fer the proper conduct of their government. 

The nationals of still other governments were directly responsible 
for the impotency of their governments. They enjoyed broad powers 
expression and control. They had parliamentary governments. 
They elected their representatives who made the laws that governed 
them and who determined the relations of their country with other 
countries. And yet such governments had degenerated until they 
had little influence for peace or strength for battle. 

It is true that the ambition and greed of rulers brought the great 
cataclysm upon the world, but the subjects and citizens of those rulers 
can not escape their own responsibility for the acts of their rulers. 
It was through the ignorance, the selfishness, or negligence of the 
people that such rulers were able to rise, grasp, and hold the power 
that they so fatally wielded. 

The deterioration of a people precedes the deterioration of their 
government. When people cease to understand the true principles of 
free government, when they lose appreciation for the power and 
value .of honorable and just government, when they lose the desire 
to govern themselves, when selfishness and covetousness supersedes the 
higher ideals of life and banishes from the mind of man the love of 
country, when through ignorance or selfishness or cowardice a people 
become unworthy to govern themselves, they will then be governed 
by an autocratic power. That power may be benevolent or it may 
be brutal; it may be capable or it may be impotent; but in no case 
can it satisfy or long continue to exist. It is an unnatural form 
of government in this age and is but the outgrowth of chaotic con- 
ditions. ; 

We can not remedy these conditions in 
people must work out its own salvation. Though evolution seems 
slow, yet even our brief history convinces us that the mind of 
man is surely evoluting to a higher plane. Unhappily, experience is 
individual, and the mistakes and sufferings of others rarely warn 
us against similar mistakes. 

The pendulum of political life was ruthlessly dragged beyond the 
scope of its swing, and when it was torn from the hand that held 
it it was swung with equal violence to the other extreme. It is 
still oscillating with dangerous uncertainty, and when and how 
it may be adjusted to its normal movement the nrind of man can 
not fathom. 

We study these conditions because it is our duty to study them, and 
because there lingers in our breast the hope that we may to some extent 
profit by the unhappy experience of other governments and long delay, 
if not forever prevent, such disastrous occurrences in our own country. 
It is true that our Government was not shaken by the great political 
earthquake. It igs true that the principles upon which our Government 
was founded were tried in the hottest furnace of all times and came 
out sound and shining. And yet, when we think of the great govern- 
ments that compared favorably with our own Nation in wealth and pros- 
perity that have lost all, their young men, their credit, their prosperity, 
their confidence, and even hope, We are warned that every government 


ol 


other countries. Every 
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is fallible As we study our Constitution and the eternal principles 
upon which our own Government was founded, our wonder and our 
admiration grows. 

It was predicted by great foreign statesmen upon its organization 
that its life would be brief They reminded us of the fact that only a 
strong, centralized government can defen? itself against foreign f: 
At its very birth it successfully defended itself agninst the then most 
powerful nation on earth. Again, but a few years later, in its child 
hood, it repeated the same gallant success. They contended that a dual 
form of State and Federal government must of necessity arouse con 
flicts that would mean disintegration. The conflict arose, but disinte- 
gration did not follow. They confidently asserted that the numerous 


immigrants coming to our 
breasts the love of their own country 
that they conld not be assimilated 
toward the death of patriotism. 

The Great War has successfully answered this dogmatic assertion. 
Of course, there lived in the breast of every citizen of foreign birth a 
natural fondness for his native soil, but when the great call came they 
realized that this was their Government, that it had protected them, 
that it had given them opportunities, and that it was the best Govern 
ment on earth, and they offered their lives gallantly and bravely in its 
protection. 


nation would hold in their 
and 


be 


shores from every 
their own nationality, 
that the tendency 


and 


and would 


They warned us that popular suffrage would result in representation 
by ignorant demagogues instead of tried and true statesmen Thetr 
predictions have not come true. The representatives of the people in 
Government have been able, honest, and patriotic. And yet there 
great students of political economy who profess to see deterioration 
even now, slowly but persistently, gnawing at the foundation of our 
Government. They call to our attention the fact that local self-govern- 
ment is rapidly being destroyed through the assumption by the Federal 
Government of the functions heretofore exercised by the States. They 
contemptuously point to the attempt of our Government to elevate the 
morals and habits of its citizens through proscriptive laws as an evi- 
dence of the weakening will power of the individual citizen. They 
place their fingers upon the black spots of corruption in high public 
office that only recently have been disclosed in our governmental life. 
They profess to see a deterioration in the ideals of our citizens. They 
say our citizens are losing their pride in participation in their own 
Government, that they are becoming negligent of the conduct of their 
public affairs, that selfishness is developing a disposition of unconcern, 
and that the greed for wealth has so permeated even the electorate that 
they are selling high offices to the highest bidder, that they may 
increase their luxuries with a few detestable dollars. 

Whilst there may be some foundation for such criticism, It must be 
remembered that the faults of others are readily discovered, whilst 
the good remains obscured and is not taken into consideration by such 
critics, Our friends will not criticize us, however, and it is well there- 
fore for us to weigh the criticisms of the disinterested. 

We must admit, I regret to say, that the overpowering greed for 
money in this age, with its tendency to extravagance, luxury, and idle- 
ness, threatens the independence and the political solicitude of our 
electorate, which is absolutely essential to the continued existence of a 
representative form of government. Any government—and particularly 
a democracy—depends upon the character, ability, and patriotism of 
the officers of the government elected by the people. No government, 
no matter upon what principles it may be founded, can be better than its 
governors. If seats of power in government may be obtained through 
the influence of wealth rather than through the free, independent, and 
intelligent selection by the electorate, then autocracy will reign and 
democracy will exist only In name. And when that autocracy, if it 
ever arises, grasps the pendulum that regulates our political life and 
pulls it beyond its limit of movement the time will inevitably come, as 
it has in similar cases throughout all history, when another power shall 
arise in its anger and tear from the hand of autocracy the pendulum of 
fate and swing it back In the other direction until its normal functions 
are again destroyed. If there is any one thing that we have learned 
from history it is that one excess brings on another excess, that violent 
revolutions beget violent revolutions, that reaction is by 
action, 

These things we must guard against with every power that God 
has given us and with every sacrifice that may be necessary. When 
we discover that there Is some selfish class In our country that seeks 
to manipulate the instrumentalities of government for their own selfish 
profits and preferment, then we must eliminate that class from its 
governmental influence. We must watch and guard against the develop- 
ment of militarism, but with equal watchfulness we must see that 
unreasonable pacifism does not subject us to that supine lethargy that 
has made China the helpless victim of the rapacity and tyranny of 
many nations. We must recognize that in this age governmental isola- 
tion is practically impossible and it is therefore our duty to do ail 
in our power, through cooperation and agreement with other nations, 
to remove the causes of war, to limit the effect of war, and to main- 
tain the freedom of commerce and intereourse throughout the world. 
Of necessity our highest duty is to our own Government and our own 
people, and where cooperation with other governments endangers the 


are 


measured 
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safety of our own Government and the peace and prosperity of our 
own people, that must our limit. We must stop the drift away 
from local self-government toward the centralization of Federal power. 
an army. Let it never happen that the United 
States is governed by an army of Federal officeholders. 


be 


Russia Is governed by 


I] have no fear for the patriotism and intelligence of our people. 
We have the most intelligent and patriotic electorate in the world. 
It may be that our minds, like the minds of the people of the rest 
of the world, have been excited, disturbed, and disarranged by the 
great cataclysm that but recently enveloped us. This excitement 


will disappear. It is rapidly disappearing and as the mind clears our 
citizens will turn their eyes again toward the Constitution. They 
will study the words and deeds of our great forefathers. They will 
analyze the beauty and the justice and the freedom of our Govern- 
ment. They will revalue the great gift of free and equal suffrage. 
They will repel with contempt and righteous indignation every at- 
tempt through bribery or intimidation to induce them to forsake the 
great duty that imposed upon them and to sacrifice the 
sacred privilege that obtained through the blood of their 
forefathers. And when the true spirit bas returned to our people, 
and it is returning rapidly, then our great Government will shake 
off the destroying tendencies that have attached themselves to the 
body corporate and again it will stand forth not only as the most 
Vigorous and perfect government on earth, but one that will influence 


has been 


has been 


the lovers of freedom and justice everywhere, to the end that all 
yovernments will seek the high plane that we maintain, 
PRINTING OF THE COMMERCE YEARBOOK 
Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 


merce, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
54) to provide for the printing of the Commerce Yearbook, 
reported it with an amendment. 


MERCHANT MARINE PLANS 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 262), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be, and it is hereby, 
requested to prepare and submit to the Senate not later than January 
1, 1927, comprehensive and concrete plans for building up and main- 
taining an adequate merchant marine for commerce and national 
(1) through private capital and under private ownership and 
(2) through construction, operation, and ownership by the Government. 


security 


CODIFICATION OF LAWS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (CH. R. 10000) to consolidate, codify, and 
reenact the general and permanent laws of the United States in 
force December 7, 1925. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, at the request of the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], the chairman of the 
select committee in charge of the pending bill, I offer the 
amendments which I send to the desk to the measure before 
the Senate, being House bill 10000. I suggest that only the 
first of them be read, as a word of explanation I think will 
indicate the propriety of omitting the reading of the other two 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania vield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. T yield. 

Mr. KING. Nothing in the request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, as Ll understand, implies the abandonment of the 
rule requiring the bill to be read, does it? 

Mr. PEPPER. No, Mr. President. I am merely sending 
te the desk for proper consideration three proposed amend- 
ments, but | am making no suggestion with reference to the 
subsequent course of procedure, 

Mr. KING. I did not want it to be understood that there 
was any waiver of the parliamentary rights of individual 
Senators, including the right which we have to have the bill 
read in its entirety and textually. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, does the Senator from Utah 
intend to object to the usual proposal that the formal reading 
of the bill shall be dispensed with? 

Mr. KING. When that request shall be made we will deter- 
mine what course to take. 

Mr. MOSES. Without wishing to impinge at all upon the 
prerogative of the Senator in charge of the bill, I desire to 
say that I think that request should be made at once so that 
we may determine the position of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask that the first of the three 
amendments be now read. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania if these amendments have been agreed 
upon and if it is intended to amend the bill with new matter 
as its consideration proceeds. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, before the first of the three 
amendments shall be stated, I will answer the question of the 
Senator from South Carolina as follows: In House bill 10000 
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as messaged to the Senate there was a provision which, if 
enacted into law, would have operated to make this bill the 
law of the land in respect to all the matter contained in it and 
would have operated to repeal all antecedent legislation. Th. 
first of the three amendments which I have just offered, if 
adopted, would have the following effect: It would substitute 
for the provision for enactment and repeal a provision merely 
setting forth the matter contained in the code as a systematic 
body of law for a convenient use in courts and elsewhere, pro- 
viding that the volume shall be evidence of the law, but specifi- 
cally providing that there shall be no repeal of antecedent legis 
lation or enactment as new legislation of any of the matter in 
this code. In other words, if the amendment shall be adopted 
and the enactment of the bill as amended shall follow, the code 
will be evidential of the statutory law of the United States 
from 1789 to date but will not operate to work a repeal of the 
body of laws as it at present exists. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I understand paragraph (a) of section 2 
to mean this: If an act was actually in force on the 7th day 
of December, 1925, but was omitted from this compilation, its 
validity would not be affected; it would be the law notwith- 
standing its omission? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRATTON. Also, if an act was placed in the com- 
pilation which was not in force on that day and was wrong- 
fully put in by the codifiers under the belief that it was the 
law, this bill, if enacted, will not give it any validity whatever; 
it will be a dead letter nothwithstanding it is found in the 
compilation? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct, Mr. President. Both of the 
propositions laid down by the Senator are covered by sub- 
section (a) of the amendment that has just been sent to the 
desk. 

Mr. BRATTON. In the third case, if a provision is in the 
compilation substantially different from the original act, the 
original act controls, and the compilation must yield to it? 

Mr. PEPPER. I take it that must be so, Mr. President, in 
virtue of the fact that the matter contained in the code is 
not enacted into law as such. 

Mr. BRATTON. It is sought merely to bring the law for- 
ward and compile it for convenient reference, but does not 
repeal any existing law; it does not give validity to any non- 
existing law, and it does not make any material changes in 
existing law? 

Mr. PEPPER. I answer all those questions in the affirmative. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor vield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is true, however, that the 
amendment which is now proposed makes every provision in 
the code prima facie the law, and if a provision is inserted in 
the code that is in conflict with the law as it existed on the 
7th day of December it will devolve upon anyone contesting 
the correctness of the provisions of the code to establish the 
fact that the code is in conflict with the actual law. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct, Mr. President, or, to put it a 
little differentiy, if an error appears in the code in such fashion 
that something in it is in conflict with the provision of existing 
law, the produttion of the code would establish prima facie 
the existence of the law as therein erroneously stated, and it 
would become necessary for the persons desiring to correct the 
error to bring forward the original legislation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not make the suggestion 
as a valid ground of objection, because I think it is exceedingly 
desirable to have a compilation of what is believed to be the 
existing law, but I merely wanted to point out the fact that the 
presumption is that the code is correct, and if this bill shall 
be enacted it will devolve upon anyone contesting it to estab- 
lish the contrary. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. It is evidence of what the 
statute law of the United States is, but it is evidence which is 
not conclusive and may be rebutted in the way the Senator 
has indicated. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield further to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Doubtless the Senator has given much 
thought to this subject. I have not. I ask this for informa- 
tion. It is quite common in enacting compilations of this 
kind to state expressly that in cases of conflict between two or 
more provisions found in the compilation reference may be 
had in solving the conflict to the dates upon which the re 
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tive statutes were enacted. Does the Senator from Penn 
ania think such a should be inserted in the 
ting part of this compilation, or wouid the courts have the 
; r to do that independently of any such provision in this 
epuctment? 
ir. PEPPER. The committee had contemplated the neces- 
of some such provision in case the original plan had been 
wed of seeking the enactment of the code as a body of law. 
that case the effect of simultaneous enactment of all the 
visions would have rendered it important to safeguard the 
ation in the way the Senator has indicated. Under the 
ent proposal, however, the matter contained in the code 
ot enacted into law at all. It is merely set forth under the 
hority 


pre ry ision 


law, or itself becomes law. 
Mr. BRATTON. The Senator thinks, in view of the provi- 
contained in the proposed amendment, that such lan- 
ige with reference to conflicts is net necessary? 
Mr. PEPPER. ‘That was our thought, Mr. President; but 


are quite opem minded about it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I take it that it is the purpose of the Senator 
hould the amendment which he has now tendered be adopted 
to offer further amendments striking out certain sections which 
printed under order of June 2, 1926, being the general 
enacting and repealing clauses of the code or compilation, see- 
on 2 thereof, section 3, section 4, section 5, and so much of 


were 


tion 6 as is found on the last line of page 3, commencing | 


with the word “ Until,” and the remainder of that section and 
succeeding one? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is quite right. The amendments 

nt to the desk are printed, and I do not think the Senator 
has at hand a copy of them in the precise form submitted. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I think I have both of them. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will refer to the second page 
of the amendment, which preceded by a Roman numeral 
“J, I think he will find that the various points he has in mind 
have been safeguarded. The effort has been, on the second 
page of the printed amendment, to cover all the changes made 
ecessary by the substitution of the new plan for the old, 
namely, the substitution of an evidential statement of the law 
for a body of newly enacted law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, so that I may not misunder- 
stand the Senator, if he will yield, I understand that if this 
measure shall pass this evening, in whatever form contem- 
plated, it does not become the law to the extent of superseding 
existing law. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct, Mr. President. 
Congress of the United States goes into the business of making 
a compilation of the law and the publication thereof; and the 


is 


of Congress for the convenience of its users, and is | 
en an evidential effect, but in no way supersedes the exist- | 
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page 2 of that which is denominated “ H. R. 10000,” the smaller 
document that I hold? That language is as follows: 

rhe sections of this code shall be in force in lieu of corres 
provisions contained in acts passed prior to the 7th Dex 

| 1025, which, where substantially identical with t utter 
code, are hereby repealed. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, answering the Senator’s ques- 
tion, I will say that the effect of the amendment whieh has 
just been offered would be to strike out all of the matter con- 
tained in Chapter I and to substitute, immediately after the 








In effect, the | 


enacting clause, the matter which appears on the first page of 
the printed amendments. 

Mr. WILLIS Mr. President, let me be sure that I under- 
stand the Senator. His amendment proposes to strike out all 
of Chapter I. Where does that end? I can not tell from this 


document. 


On what page does it end? I have the amendment 
here. 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am not sure whether the 
Senator has the amendment which has been presented 
Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I have the amendment; but I also have 
another document that was laid on the desks of Members, 
entitled “ H. R. 10000.” It is a four-page document and pur- 


ports to be that upon which we are to act, entitled “An act to 
consolidate, codify, and reenact the general and permanent 
laws of the United States in force December 7, 1925.” That 
is what is before us, as I understand. What I am asking the 


Senator is, How 
which he offers? 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think the document which 
the Senator has last referred to a mere reprint, for the 
convenience of the Senate, of Chapter I as it appears in the 
large volume. In other words, the document last referred to 
by the Senator would have substituted for it the matter con 
tained in the amendment which has been sent to the desk. 

Mr. WILLIS. I present to the Senator a document and ask 
him whether it is proposed to substitute his amendment for 
that document. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, Mr. President; it is, as I have indicated. 
The document handed me by the Senator from Ohio is a mere 
reprint, for the convenience of the Senate, of the exact matter 


is this document affected by the amendment 


is 


contained in Chapter I of H. R. 10000 as it came from the 
House. 
Mr. WILLIS. What is the matter now pending before the 


Senate? I thought it was the 
the Senator. What is it? 
Mr. PEPPER. On the contrary, Mr. President, the matter 


now pending before the Senate ts a proposal to substitute, by 


document that I presented to 


amendment, the matter contained in the document sent to the 
desk for the matter originally appearing in H. R. 10000, and 
| reprinted in the document which the Senator holds in his 


only legislative function that is performed in connection here- | 


with, apart from authorizing the printing and distribution, is 
a provision that this body of statute material shall be accepted 
as prima facie evidence of the law in the courts and in the 
departments, and for other publie purposes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, in other words, 
law, but prima facie evidence of the law. 

Mr. KING. So that it would not preclude Congress, if later 
it is discovered that this compilation answers all purposes and 
is entirely satisfactory and is free from defects, from enacting 
it as a law? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in the natural course of events, 
if this volume subserves the purpose that we expect that it 
will, it will become the order of the day to repeal antecedent 
legislation and enact this as a code in the usual sense of the 
word; but at present, as explained by the Senator from Mary- 
land, it is merely a formal and authoritative statement eviden- 
tial of the law but not itself having the force of law. 

Mr. KING. So that, to repeat—for which I crave pardon— 
Congress next winter or in a year from now or at any time, 
after being satisfied with the operation of it and that it is 
correct, could enact it as a statute, and it would then become 
the law of Congress? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is quite correct, Mr. President; and I 
am very glad the Senator from Utah has called attention to 
that phase of the matter, because it is contemplated that in 
the distribution of this volume, if Congress shall pass this bill, 
the Public Printer shall annex a slip inviting careful and con- 
structive criticism, to the end that just such a process as the 
Senator has in mind may hereafter be made operative. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. What effect does the amendment offered by 
the Senator have on the language of the second paragraph on 


it is not the 


hand. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, as a matter of fact, the Senator is pro- 
posing to substitute the document here, headed “ Amendments,” 
for the document which I have presented to him? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. So this is really the document that is before 
the Senate at present, the document headed “ H. R. 10000,” is 
it not, and the Senator is proposing to amend by substituting 
this document for it? 


Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator prefers to state it in that 
way—— 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. PEPPER. The parliamentary situation is that there 
has been laid before the Senate H. R. 10000 in exactly the 


form in which it came from the House. That includes Chapter 
I thereof, which has been reprinted, for the convenience of the 
Senate, in a separate slip; and as a substitute for Chapter I, I 
have offered, at the request of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
ERNST], the matter contained in the larger document which 
the Senator from Ohio holds. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then I desire to ask the Senator a further 
question. I have examined this four-page document which is 
technically before the Senate, as I understand; and the Sena- 
tor advises the Senate that the portion of section 2 which I 
read is all stricken out? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. So that there is no repeal proposed in the 
amendment which the Senator now offers? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is quite right. There is not only 
no repeal, but there is no enactment. The matter contained 
in the code is merely set forth with authority for convenient 
use, and the only legislative function that the Congress will 
perform in regard to it will be a declaration that the matter 
so set forth can be used for evidential purposes in the courts 
and elsewhere. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Then, as a matter of fact, it is not proposed 


to act on the 1,700-page document on which the Senator's hand | of my question. 


now rests? 


Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. It is not proposed to act 


upon it in the ordinary sense in which we act upon a measure } 


presented for enactment into law. It is merely proposed to set 
of Congress and 
elsewhere, 

Mr. WILLIS. Just as it might be said that right back of 
the Senator is a chart, and the Congress might pass a reso- 
lution saying that the chart—describing it—imay be offered in 
evidence, but the chart itself is not made law. Am I correct 
in that? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have not reflected completely on the anal- 
ogy, but it occurs to me that it is an analogy. Certainly it is 
true that the matter contained in this code will not be the 
law of the United States, in virtue of the action of Congress, 
if the amendment now proposed is adopted. 


Mr. WILLIS. But I understood the Senator to say, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry made by the Senator from Utah [Mr- 


King], that the Congress could at any time if it desired, of 
course, take up the 1,700-page document and enact it into law, 
but that the action now proposed does not enact it into law. 
Mr. PEPPER. The Senator has stated it very clearly. 
Mr. WILLIS. Then let me ask the Senator another question. 
T was particularly interested in this. In the original document, 
the one that is technically before us, I find this language: 
Until July 1, 


1927, but only until then, in case of any inconsistency 
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forth the matter contained in this document with the authority | whether the criticism is or is not well founded. 


make it evidence for use in the courts and | 


between the provisions of any section of this code and the corre 
spouding portions of legislation passed prior to the 7th day of Decem- | 
ber, 1925, effect shall be given for all purposes whatsoever to the 
earlier enactment, 


That would make this document of 1,700 pages the law after 
July 1, 1927; but in the amendment that the Senator now offers 
that is stricken out, and it is not proposed to make it the law 
at any time? 

Mr, PEPPER. That is correct, Mr. President. The section, 
or the part of the section, read by the Senator from Ohio is 
covered by the broad language of the amendment, which strikes 
out all of the first chapter excepting that which appears on the 
first page of the amendment sent to the desk. 

Mr, WILLIS. I have another question, 


Senator's time, but I want to get this information. Why did 


the Senator propose an amendment which is headed “ chapter | 


+” in the large amendment entitled “ Railroads.” 
that particular amendment proposed? 

Mr. PEPPER. That amendment is not proposed. It was 
intended to be proposed, but on further consideration it has 
not been proposed, and, at the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], I sent to the desk merely the first three 
amendments, not including the one to which the Senator from 
Ohio has last called attention. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wondered whether this had led to the pro- 
posal. There has been brought to my notice an editorial in a 
reputable publication of this city, in which it is pointed out 


that there were in the original sume important changes. This 
editorial states: 


Just why is 


The legislative representatives of the railway unions, looking into one 
matter which they understand and are vitally interested in, found that 
the law relating to inspection of locomotives had been changed a great 
deal and always for the worse, 

The proposed code omits the title and purpose of the law, often 
of supreme importance in construing the same, 

It changes the references to other laws and to sections of the same 
law. 

It changes the 
regulations. 

It cuts the salaries of inspectors from $8,600 per year, as now, to 
$1,800 per year. 

All these changes weaken the law, and the cut in salaries destroys 
its effectiveness, 


methods of 


filling and putting into effect safety 


What does the Senator say as to that? 
or changes been corrected? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the best way I can answer the 
Senator Is to say that the critics who brought forward the ob- 
jections which the Senator has just summarized based their 
objections upon the proposition that the enactment as law of 
the matter contained in the coue would have the complicating 
effect suggested in the criticism, but in view of the fact that 
the matter contained in the code is not to be enacted into 
law, the criticisms fall, because all that the code does is to 
embody in an orderly way the existing legislation, and makes 
no attempt to change it, to reenaet it, or to repeal any of it. 


Have those omissions 


I dislike to take the 





| the reproductions might not be exact. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator perceives the point 
If those errors, if they were errors, were <j 
covered by one investigation, with one object in view, I 
wondering whether there might not be a good many others 

Mr. PEPPER. Every one of the things to which the Senat or 
attention is a separate ground of debate as |, 
But it is » 
necessary to give attention to that criticism, in view of the fact 
that the critics are, as I am authoritatively informed, satistic. 
that the change in the method of dealing with the code remedics 
the menace which they apprehended. 

Mr. WILLIS. In other words, the Senator’s answer speciii 
cally is this: That whatever these criticisms are, or whatever 
others there might be, they aie met by the fact that it is no 
proposed to enact this into law at this time, but it is simply 
made evidentiary. Is that correct? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield’ 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to supplement what was said by the 
Senator from Vennsylvania in answer to the inquiry addressed 
to him by the Senator from Ohio, by saying that the criticism 
made of this work referred to in the article to which our aticn 
tion has been directed by the Senator from Ohio led some of 
us, When the matter was up some time ago, to question the wis 
dom of making this a real code of laws, with enacting and 
repealing clauses, which would wipe out, either presently or in 
the immediate future, all existing legislation, leaving this a-« 
the sole body of Federal law. 

We conceived, as suggested by the Senator from Ohio, that 
there might be other discrepancies. The work is of a stu 
pendous character, as everyone will appreciate, and it is reasoi 
ably to be expected that with thé very best work—and I have 
no doubt it was done by men fully qualified for the work—witlh 


| the very best of intentions, and the most diligent effort it is 


quite likely that some statutes would be overlooked—indeed, it 
is conceded that some have been overlooked—and that some of 
Therefore it was sug- 
gested that rather than take chances of that character the 
enacting and repealing clauses should be modified so as to make 
this only a convenient compilation of the law. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WApsworra in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have yielded to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to propound a question to the Senator 


| from Montana. 


Mr. PEPPER. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIS. What I wanted to ask the Senator was this— 
because I value the opinion of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who is a great lawyer, and the opinion of the Senator from 
Montana, who is an equally great lawyer. Does the Senator 
from Montana agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
this proposed action will result simply in the establishment of 
an evidentiary volume, if we may so call it, and that there is no 
action looking toward its enactment as a law, that the Congress. 
therefore, subsequently, if it desires, could enact this into law’ 
Does he agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania on that? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. I agree with that. That is substantially 
correct. I was going to say that, as it was presented, the ap- 
prehension suggested in the editorial to which the Senator has 
directed our attention was entertained, and in order to meet 
that situation those interested in that part of the compilation 
prepared the draft to which the Senator has called our atten- 
tion, and which has been printed under the head of “ Title 45— 
Railroads,” with a view to offer that as a substitute for what 
appears in this compilation. But in view of the change that is 
made, and it being now realized that the law as it now exists will 
continue to be the law, notwithstanding this enactment, which, 
as indicated, will be merely evidentiary, representatives of the 
labor organizations interested in this particular legislation are 
not desirous at all any longer of offering this as a substitute for 
what appears in the code or compilation, and have authorized 
me to say so on their behalf on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, has the amendment on 
the first page of the document been agreed to? 

Mr. PEPPER. No. No step has been taken this evening, 
except merely to send to the desk the first three amendments 
which appear in the document which the Senator holds in his 
hand, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If this first amendment is agreed to, is 
not all of this matter that has now been in controversy taken 
care of in subsection (a), section 2? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, we are very confident that 
that is the case. We believe that the first of the three amend- 
ments which have been proposed wili meet all of the difficulties 
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hat have been suggested, excepting two matters which are 
eovered by the second and third amendments, and they were 
re errors of omission in two of the titles of the book which 
are now ready to correct by supplying what was accidently 

t out. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Just one more question. This amend- 
ment, if adopted, expresses as the will of Congress that it is 
: the intention of Congress to change any existing law, if I 
understand it? 

‘r. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And if a controversy should arise at any 
time in a court, the court would have to take cognizance of the 
will of Congress as expressed by this amendment? 

Mr. PEPPER. So far as the law is concerned, it is abso- 
lutely unaffected by the passage of this bill, if it be passed. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. With this amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. With this amendment. If that action is 
taken, the code will become evidential of the law, but only 
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These 


50 titles are intended to embrace the laws of the United 
| States, general and permanent tn their nature, in force on the 7th day 
| of December, 1925, compiled into a single volume as a systematic body 

of law under the authority of Congress and designated “ The code of 
the laws of the United States of America.” 

Mr. PEPPER. May I ask the Senator whether be will not 
revise that opinion in view of the fact that the amendment now 
proposed is intended to exclude from the code all this matter 
setting forth the legal effect of the code, making the language 
of enactment immediately follow the enacting clause and pre- 


| cede the code, which will then consist merely of the matter be 


| 


prima facie evidence, and, as has been already explained, the | 


umption can be overcome 
tually enacted by Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
Senutor whether the matter which appears on page 2 

ter document—the amendments proposed by Mr. Ernst—has 
been offered, or whether only that which appears on page 1 is 
offered? 

Mr. PEPPER, I sent to the desk all the matter contained 
on pages 1, 2, 8, and 4 of the document to which the Senator 
refers, offering all three of the amendments which appear first 
in the document, but suppressing the fourth amendment, for 
the reasons which the Senator explained in his answer to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WALSH. I have not been able to understand the im- 
port and significance of what appears at page 2. As I under- 
stand the Senator, that operates to excise what appears on 
] 2 and 8 of the original document; that is, sections 2, 3, 
4,5, part of 6, and all of 7. But I do not understand why that 
so operates. It starts with the language, for instance— 


by producing the statutes as 


of the 


ges 


In the heading “ Title I—general and repeal provisions,” strike out 


the words “ and repeal.” 


But that is not in the document as printed. 

Mr. PEPPER. No, Mr. President.. The star print, from 
which the Senator is reading, ts a perfection of the amendment 
as originally printed, so that it is only the star print to which 
the Senator need refer in considering the text of the amend- 
ment. I am going to take the liberty of laying on the Senator’s 
desk H. R. 10000 as it came from the House, and I think with 
that before him it will be possible for him to see the signifi- 
cance of the amendment as offered. 

Turning to the first page of H. R. 10000, it will be perceived 
that immediately after the enacting clause occurs the language, 
“Title 1. General and repeal provisions.’ We propose to 
strike out the words “and repeal,” for the reason that the 
changes contemplated would eliminate all repealing matter in 
the bill. 

In the second place, the elimination of the greater part of 
chapter 1 makes necessary a change in the chapter headings, 
which are seven in number in the original bill, but which are 
now reduced to three, and the third paragraph of the sug- 
gested first amendment merely strikes out the list of chapters 
and makes the necessary changes to conform typographically to 
what follows. Then, all the changes in 4, 5, 6, and 7 are 
merely changes in the numbering of sections and other mechani- 
cal matter, to carry into effect the changes produced by insert- 
ing after the enacting clause the matter which appears on the 
first page of the document. 

Mr, WALSH. I ask the Senator whether it does not become 
necessary to strike out section 2 of title 1, section 3 of title 1, 
section 4 of title 1, section 5 of title 1, all of section 6 after 
the words “ United States” where they occur the second time 
in that, and all of section 7. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the Senator is correct. I believe the 
amendment should be amplified the way he has indicated. 
I think that is a mere oversight in the drafting of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I move that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am going to interrupt the 
Senator for one moment to ask him whether the fourth section 
of the amendment covers the matter which he has in mind? 
The language is “ Strike out all after such list of chapters down 
to the chapter heading of Chapter II of title 1.” 

Mr. WALSH. I think that is too inclusive, because it seems 
to me that section 1 should remain, which reads; 





of the | 








ginning in Chapter II and subsequent chapters. 

Mr. WALSH. I think perhaps the Senator is correct about 
that, but I inquire whether that portion of section 6 preceding 
the word “until” therein should not remain. It 
follows: 


The arrangement 


reuds as 
and classification 
and the insertion of section headings have 
venience and are no part of the law. The copies of the code of the 
laws of the United States printed at the Government Printing Office 
and bearing its imprint shall be evidence of the law as therein in all 
courts, tribunals, and public offices of the United States, at 
abroad, of the District of Columbia, and of each 
insular possession of the United States. 


of the several sections of this 


code been made for « 


nie 


home and 


*. Territory, or 


oO Stats 


So that it will not be necessary to go to the actual certified 
copy of the act in the office of the Secretary of State. 


Mr. PEPPER. May I answer the Senator in this way, that 
| the first part of what he has just read from section 6 we 
omitted from the amendment because it is a declaration that 


certain things are no part of the law, and inasmuch as we are 
now taking steps to set forth the code in such fashion that none 


| of it will be law, we thought it unnecessary to provide that the 


section headings, and so forth, should not be a part of the law. 

Mr. WALSH. That might be quite satisfactory, but still 
there is a succeeding section making the copy printed by the 
Government Printing Office, and bearing the imprint, evidence 
of the law. 


Mr. PEPPER. That is covered by subsection (b) of the 
amended enacting clause. 

Mr. WALSH. So it is. I find it entirely satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 


adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is very difficult to understand 
this bulky document, especially when we have never seen it 
and never had an opportunity to read it. I would like to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania if there is anything in the en- 
acting clause Which would convey the impression that it is an 
act and supersedes other laws and 1s to be accepted as a valid, 
subsisting, substantive act of Congress. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think not. I think the language makes it 
clear that the effect of the code is what has been explained here 
this evening. 

Mr. KING. The Senator thinks the amendment which he 
offers—and I take it that this is an amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernsr]—in the language 
found on the first page of the proposed amendment clearly quali- 
fies, if it needs any qualification, the enacting clause to indi- 
cate that it is not a permanent statute superseding existing 
law and riveting this upon the country as the only law of 
Congress? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is the opinion of the committee, Mr. 
President. We hold to it very strongly. We believe that there 
is no fair possibility of misunderstanding. 

Mr. KING. The reason why I am so particular about this 
is that when the bill came from the House a year or two ago 
and was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, the work 
was devolved upon the able Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
ERNST] to examine it. There were demands that we accept un- 
challenged the bill as it came from the House, and that it was 
to be unchallengable. The Senator from Kentucky laboriously 
and with great zeal and industry went through the record and 
discovered many imperfections, fatalities, and venalities 
that it was of course quickly determined by the Senate that it 
should not receive the seal of approval. 

Now, notwithstanding the care which evidently has been be- 
stowed upon the present bill, it is obvious that there will 
be some errors, and I wanted to be perfectly sure that this is 
not fastened upon us as the law of the land superseding exist- 
ing statute. 

Mr. PEPPER. My answer to the Senator’s last observation 
is the answer I have made before—that we have taken the 
utmost care to guard against the danger to which he has just 
pointedly called attention. 


s0 
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Mr. REED of Missourl. Mr. President, before the amend- 
ment is finally disposed of, let me say that I surely do not 
want to cavil about the matter, but I think the language that 


ix taken out ought to be restored, by which I mean the express 
declaration that if there is any difference between the text | 
as appearing in the so-called code and the various laws and acts 
here intended to be codified, that the text of the law or act 
shall govern. The Senator from Pennsylvania has worked on 
this matter and is a very profound liwyer, but I am not always 
Willing to leave the question in such shape that we must have 
a profound lawyer to understand it. I would like to make it so 
plain that it can not be misunderstood. I think the amend- 
ment ought to be so drawn that the laws or acts as printed | 
now in the statutes of the United States should be higher evi- | 
dence than that which is contained in the code. I do not want 
to delay matter a moment. I am earnestly in favor of | 
getting the bill passed. 

Mr. PEPPER. The committee are entirely of the same mind 
as the Senator from Missouri. It was only a question as to the | 
way in which most effectively to attain this purpose. We thought 
that long no part of the code is enacted into law, it. 
was not necessary to provide that in case of inconsistency be- 
tween which is not law and that which is law the law 
should govern. But if the Senator thinks that it would clarify 
the situation to retain the language which was originally pro- 
posed, I call his attention to it as it appears in the document 
which I hand him and which reads this way: 


of any 
between the provisions of any section of this code and the correspond- 
ing portion of legislation heretofore enacted, effect shall be given for 


the 





us ns 


that 


In case inconsistency, arising through omission or otherwise, | 


all purposes whatsoever to such enactment. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I think that will make it 
Mr. PEPPER. 

mittee 

sideration 


I safe. 

i [ am authorized to accept that for the com- 
as a part of the amendment, provided on further con- | 
the Senator from Missouri still thinks it is neces- 
sury to provide that in case of a conflict between what is not 
law and what is law, the thing that is law shall control. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I recognize the fact that it seem- 
ingly ought not to be necessary to say that, but all lawyers 
recognize the fact that this may appear much plainer to us 
who discuss the matter and know its history than it may appear 
to some court, It may be remedied finally on appeal and the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered 
and the amendment as modified at the request of the Senator 
from Missouri and concurred in by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, will be agreed to without objection. Ie is so ordered. 
Does the Senator now desire to propose his second amendment? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do, Mr. President, and may I suggest that 
it will not be necessary to read the second amendment or third 
amendment because each amendment merely inserts in the body | 
of the code some statutory matter which by inadvertence was 
omitted in the first printing. 

Mr. 


KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator if 


| 
true construction reached, | 
} 
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| supplements the huge volume upon the: clerk's desk by the 
| addition of the provision found on page 3? 


' vertently, as I understand the Senator from Pennsylvania, thy 


he is referring to the fourth amendment found on page 2 of | 


the document entitled “Amendments Intended to be Proposed 
by Mr. Ernst”? 

Mr. PEPPER. I had understood that the first amendment 
was inclusive of all matter appearing on the first and second 
pages following the Roman numeral “I” and that we were now 
proceeding, having adopted that amendment, to the considera- 
tion of the amendment marked by the Roman numeral “II” 
on the third page. 

Mr. KING. I had supposed from the statement made by 
the clerk and my own deductions that the amendment here- 
tofore adopted terminated with the words “sealing of instru- 


ments,” on page 2, but if the Senator states that it includes the | 


paragraphs 4, 5, 6, and 7, I have no disposition to challenge it. 
Mr. PEPPER. That is my understanding. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the adop- 


tion of the second amendment offered by the Senator from | 


Pennsylvania? 


Mr. KING. I do not quite understand the purpose of that 
amendment. 
Mr. PEPPER. I can explain it very briefly and, I think, 


satisfactorily to the Senator. It may seem to the Senator 
remarkable that so important a statutory provision as that 
creating the office of legislative counsel should have been omitted 
in the preparation of the code; but it was omitted by over- 
sight, and the oversight was discovered after the measure had 
passed the House. The amendment now proposed is merely to 
correct the inadvertent omission of the legislation on the sub- 
ject of legislative counsel. 
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Mr. KING. Then as I understand the Senator, it merely 


Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 
Mr. KING. At the appropriate place in the volume? 
Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I want to ask just there 4 
question which is suggested by the inquiry made by the Senator 
from Utah. He says the amendment supplements the docy 
ment of some 1,700 pages. I understood that we really were 
not acting upon that document at all. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps that was an unfortunate expression. 
What I meant was that the large document upon the Secre- 
tary’s desk presumably contains all existing law, but inad 


The Chair 


provision found in the pending amendment on page 3% wu 
omitted and it will be inserted in the volume when it shall be 
printed? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. Answering the inquiry of 
the Senator from Ohio, I would say that no action which the 
Senate may take upon the pending amendment will have any 
effect one way or the other upon the ultimate action of the 
Senate upon the bill. This is merely a presentation of amend- 
ments in order to perfect the Dill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection. 
hears none, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. PEPPER. I suggest, Mr. President, that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the third amendment. 

Mr. KING. Is that the amendment on prge 4? 

Mr. PEPPER. The amendment is on page 4. 


The Chair 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated, 
The CHtrer Cierk. It is proposed in title 12—banks and 


banking—to amend section 618 in the subdivision of chapter 
6 entitled “ Organization of corporations to do foreign bank- 


ing” of said title by inserting after the words “ten times its 
paid-in capital and surplus” an additional paragraph as fol- 
lows: 


The capital stock of any such corporation may be increased at any 
time, with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, by a vote of 
two-thirds of its shareholders or by-unanimous consent in writing of 
the shareholders without a meeting and without a formal vote, but 
any such increase of capital shall be fully paid in within 90 days 
after such approval: and may be reduced in like manner, provided 
that in no event shall it be less than $2,000,000. No corporation, ex- 
cept as herein provided, shall during the time it shall continue its 
operations, withdraw or permit to be withdrawn, either in the form 
of dividends or otherwise, any portion of its capital. Any national 
banking association may invest in the stock of any corporation organ- 
ized under the provisions of this subdivision of chapter 6, but the 
aggregate amount of stock held in all corporations engaged in busi- 
ness of the kind described in this chapter shall not exceed 10 per 
cent of the subscribing bank's capital and surplus, 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, with respect to that amend- 
ment let me say that it is offered for a purpose precisely simi- 
lar to the one that led to the offering of the amendment last 
preceding. In the preparation of the title “ Banks and bank- 
ing” half of a section was inadvertently omitted by a typo- 
graphical or a clerical mistake. The effect of this amendment, 
if agreed to, would be merely to restore the half of the section 
that was omitted. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that 
this. like the other amendment, has no relation whatever to 
the final action to be taken on the bill 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if since the print- 
ing of the document, with such care as has been bestowed upon 
it by those who compiled it and by the Senators who had it in 
charge, these are the only omissions which have been dis- 
covered ? 

Mr. PEPPER. These pre the only omissions that we have 
been able to detect, 

Mr. KING. I congratulate those who did the work as well 
as the Senators who comprise the committee, 

Mr. PEPPER. We do not flatter ourselves or imagine that 
there will not be other serious errors discovered, but these 
are the only ones that we have discovered to date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The bill is before the Senate as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole and is open to further amendment, If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, at this point I desire to sub- 
mit one more question to the Senator in charge of the bill. 
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1) view of the statement just made by the Chair that the bill 
a fore the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
ndment, I want to be sure that there is to be no mistake 
it this matter. Is it the Senator’s understanding that the 
iment of 1,700 pages is the document that is now being 
ed upon when it is stated by the Chair in the usual and 
yer form that “the bill is now before the Senate as in Com 
ree of the Whole and open to amendment”? In other words, 
it proposed to enact that document of 1,700 pages? If so, 
ifferent situation obtains. 
PEPPER. Mr. President, the situation is precisely that 
ich was developed by the colloquy between the Senator from 
Ohio and me at an earlier stage of the discussion. The matter 
rained in the 50 titles—the matter, in other words, which 
unts for the bulk of the document upon the Vice President's 
not matter which it is now proposed to enact into 
To use the illustration which the Senator gave a while ago, 
is an exhibit annexed to a statutory enactment. The only 
« that we are enacting into law is the statutory declara- 
as to what effect is to be given to that large document. 


Mr 


_is 


\\ t 
necessary to read the document as such, to comply with 
rules of the Senate. The enacting portion of this measure 

that only which is of legal effect and which declares the 

status of the matter contained in the large volume. 
Mr. WILLIS. Then when the Chair states the usual and cor- 


tl 
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dressing himself, is best set forth by the statement made by 


| the Senator from Missouri {[Mr. Reep]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendment, the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 


as amended, and the 


| to be read a third time 


The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am going to ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for a moment or so longer. The order 
of business immediately preceding House bill 10000 on the eal- 
endar is a bill ancillary to House bill 10000. It merely pro- 
vides for the printing of the bill in the form in which it is now 
set up, and it modifies some of the provisions of the law in 


| regard to distribution with which it would be difficult to com- 


| ply in the case of a document of this character. 


are not enacting the document as such; I take it that it is | 


t form, as he has stated it, that the bill is before the Senate | 


; in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment, it is 
I in the mind of the Chair or in the mind of the Senator 
that we are enacting this document? If not, what is the reso- 
lution, the bill, or other paper upon which we are acting? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania let-me answer that question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Me. President, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania did me the compliment of asking my opinion a 
while ago in regard to one matter. Therefore, I venture to 
make a suggestion here. In my opinion, what we are doing 
is exactly this, and we could do it in this form: “ Be it en- 
acted, That the Congress of the United States hereby au- 
thorizes Document A ’’—if we call it that—‘to be printed and 
distributed to the lawyers of the United States who see fit to 


So 1 ask 
unanimous consent that the consideration of House bill 11318 
be included in the business of this session, to the end that I 
may send to the desk an amendment to that bill necessary to 
conform it to the changed situation produced by the changes 
we have made in the bill which has just been passed. 

Mr. BRATTON. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. PEPPER. The calendar number is 837. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of House bill 11318? 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to make an inquiry of the Senator. 
That bill provides for the publication of this document? 

Mr. PEPPER. It does, Mr. President. It provides for the 
printing of it; it provides for the preparation in parallel col- 
umns of reference tables, of cross-references, of indices, and of 
matter such as the Constitution of the United States, and so on, 
usually appended to codifications of this kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question 
before proceeding with the consideration of the bill. I should 


| like to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania whether, in view of 


| the changed 


pay for it; And be it further enacted, That the document shall | 
be admitted as prima facie evidence of the law of the land; | 


but in any case where there is a dispute between that docu- 
ment and the law of the land as elsewhere officially printed 
ie official print shall govern.” 

All we are doing is authorizing the printing and publication 
of the document. That is what we get down to. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I take it, supplementing the 
very clear statement which has been made by the Senator from 
Missouri, with which I entirely concur, the thing that is open 
to amendment is not the matter contained in the 50 titles of the 
code but that portion which precedes the code and which is the 
legislation to which the Senator from Missouri has referred 
and as to which the Chair, as I understand, has made his 
statement. 

Mr. WILLIS. And the Senator fully agrees with the inter- 
pretation now placed upon the proposed action by the Senator 


from Missouri? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well; 1 have no objection, with that 
understanding. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask a 
question. 


Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
a code, did it not? 

Mr. PEPPER. The House passed the entire document and 
sent it to us as if it were a single bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and not 
before the Senate at this time? 

Mr. PEPPER. 
the three amendments that have been agreed to to-night. 

Mr. LENROOT. That can not change the parliamentary 
status, 

Mr. PEPPER. It does not change the parliamentary status, 
but it changes the nature of the measure. 

Mr. LENROOT. It changes the effect of what we do, per- 


I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The House passed this entire document as 


is 


that the subject matter 





It would have been but for the adoption of | 


haps, but the real thing before the Senate is that 1,700 page | 


document. 
Mr. PEPPER. That is correct, Mr. President. From the 
parliamentary point of view the situation is as stated by the 


Senator from Wisconsin; but the matter of substance, which, | 


I think, is the thing to which the Senator from Ohio is ad- 


| 
| 


status of House bill 10000 from the position it 
occupied in the House, an amendmen‘ is not needed to the title? 
Of course, not having the document before me, I can not deter- 
mine that question, 

Mr. PEPPER. A change is necessary in the title, and I 
thank the Senator for calling my attention to it. A proposed 
amendment to the title is printed in the amendment which has 
been before us, but it was not acted upon. 

Mr. KING. I suggest, Mr, President, we act upon that before 
taking up the new bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
done me the favor to call attention to the fact that in the 
process of amending the bill which has just been passed we 
failed to include and act upon the amendment relating to a 
change in the title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without 
amendment relating to the title will be agreed to. 

The amendment to the title makes it read as follows: 


objection, the 


To consolidate, codify, and set forth the general and permanent laws 
of the United States in force December 7, 1925. 


Mr. KING. Now, Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
one other question. Will this document be available for exami- 
nation by Senators at an early date? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; Mr. President, the amendment pro- 
posed to the ancillary act, the act that goes along with the large 
statute, is intended to provide for the printing and distribu- 
tion of the large volume. It contains a provision that a 
copy of the document in its present form shall be made 
available to every Member of the Sixty-ninth Congress, and also 
that the measure when perfected by the imelusion of the 
indices and other reference matter shali be made available 
for distribution to the extent specified in the bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I renew my request for the immediate 
consideration of House bill 11318. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11318) to pro- 
vide for the publication of the Code of the Laws of the United 
Stetes with index, reference tables, appendix, and so forth. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, for 
the adoption of the amendment which I now offer. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendmenf will be 
stated. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Ohio whether be means to call for the reading of the entire 
amendment? It is highly technical. 

Mr. WILLIS. No. What I want to get at is this: I wish 
to find out what amendment the Senator is making in the title. 
It seems to me that is exceedingly important. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the amendment to the title 
as found on page 21, amendment No. 5, is as follows: 


Amend the title of the bill so as to read as follows: 
codify, and forth the general 
United States in force December 7, 1925.” 


Mr. WILLIS. The Senator is proposing that amendment to 
the title of the measure already acted upon? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
has 
from Ohlo. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, what is the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from Penusylvania is proposing to the bill now before the 
Senate? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am merely proposing certain 
amendments of a purely technical nature. 


“To consoli- 


date, set and permanent laws of the 


That amendment to the title 


Mr. WILLIS. I mean to the title? ° 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no amendment 
now pending to the title. The tithe as amended has been | 


agreed to, 

Mr. WILLIS. 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not under- 
stand that the amendment now pending is to the title of the 
bill before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania a question. House bill 11318 is now before the 
Senate. At the appropriate time—and I understand, of course, 
that the appropriate time is after the bill has been passed—he 
should offer an amendment to the title. That is evident if 
one reads the title, for, as it stands now, it reads: 


Does the Chair refer to the bill now before 


To provide for the publication of the Code of Laws of the United 
States 


And so forth, 

The Senator does not want the title to read in that fashion, 
does he, because the compilation is not a code of laws? We 
have been talking about that all evening. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the Senator from Ohio is quite right, 
and that the title of H. R. 11818 should be amended in such a 
way as to substitute for the words “ code of laws” the amended 
title of H. R. 10000 as just adopted. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that is correct. I do not know about 
the form of it, but we ought to have that worked out, of course. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is in the hands of the clerk. At the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Ohio, I am glad to add to the 
amendment proposed to I, R. 11318 an amendment tq the title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair state his 
understanding of the parliamentary situation? Order of Busi- 
ness No. 838 having been passed, and the amendment to the 


title having been agreed to, it is now necessary to take up | 


Order of Business 837, providing for the publication, and 
instead of considering it as carried on the calendar, without 
amendment, to provide for an amendment that shall make the 
title of the bill as quoted in the title of Order of Business 837 
to correspond to the tithe as agreed to in Order of Business 
838, 

Mr. PEPPER. 
stand it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment to the title of Order of Business 837. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has not the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania offered an amendment to House bill 113818? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With reference to the title 
only, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I sent to the desk an amend- 
ment to H. R, 113818 which did not include an amendment to 
the title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An amendment to the text? 

Mr. PEPPER. It was an amendment to the text. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment, then, will 
be stated, 

Mr. PEPPER. And may I suggest that it is not necessary, 
unless it is called for, that that amendment be read—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not ask for it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Because it merely makes those changes of a 
technical sort in House bill 11318 necessary to conform this an- 


That is correct, Mr. President, as I under- 
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| cillary bill to the changes that we have made in the principal 
bill. 
The PRESIDENT prv tempore. 


Very well. Then, in order 
| to have all the steps proper, the question is on agreeing to the 
| amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 
| The bill was read the third time and passed. 
| The tithe was amended so as to read: “An act to provide fo: 
| the publication of the act to consolidate, codify, and set forth 
| the general and permanent laws of the United States in force 
| December 7, 1925, with index, reference tables, appendix, ete.” 
| Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask one question. | 
| have not read this long bill, consisting of three or four pages 
| 1 desire to ask the Senator—and of course I will take his word 
| for it—whether there is anything in the bill which we have 
| just been considering, Order of Business 837, that will vitaiize 
| Order of Business 838, which we have just passed, and trans- 
| mute it from a codification to a law and a substantive act of 
| Congress? 

Mr. PEPPER. Such an effect might have followed from the 
| enactment of Order of Business 837, but for the amendments 
which were offered and adopted for the purpose of safeguarding 
| the very point to which the Senator from Utah calls attention. 

Mr. KING. I am satisfied with the Senator's statement. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, the calendar is in order under Rule VILI. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we begin where we left off the other night, with Order of 
Business 586. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE, ,, Mr. President, are we not going to begin at the 
beginning to-night? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
unanimous consent has been asked to begin the call of the ecal- 
endar under Rule VIII with Order of Business 586. 
objection? 

Mr. NORBECK. I object. ° 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Secretary will begin with Order of Business 193. 

The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 2607) for 
the purpose of more effectively meeting the obligations of the 
existing migratory-bird treaty with Great Britain by the estab- 
lishment of. migratory-bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity 
homes for migratory birds, the provision of funds for estab- 
lishing such areas, and the furnishing of adequate protection 
of migratory birds, for the establishment of public shooting 
grounds to preserve the American system of free shooting, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want to say to the leader 
that I would have no objection to taking up the first bill on the 
calendar, but I do not want to spend the evening discussing 
that one bill, as we have spent so much time on it heretofore. 

The PRESIDENT pro ‘tempore. Senate bill 2607 is passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be pa 


AIR SERVICE OF THE ARMY 


The bill (S. 8321) to increase the efficiency of the Air Service 
of the United States Army was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that that bill be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from New York. 

The motion to postpone indefinitely was agreed to. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool 
and in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manu- 
factured in any Territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the 
violation of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Is there 


The 





ed over. 


The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 718) authorizing an appropriation to be ex- ; 
nended under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 
1. 1911, entitled “An act to cnable any State to cooperate with 
any other State or States, or with the United States, for the 
protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to ap- | 
point a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended, 
was announced as next in order. | 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of the 
United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, | 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2839) for the relief of Capt. James A. Merritt, 
United States Army, retired, was announced as next in order. | 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

ADDISON B. M’KINLEY 


6) for the relief of Addison B. McKinley was | 

next in order. 
Let that go over. 
I move that Senate bill 6 be taken up and acted | 


The bill (S. 
announced as 

Mr. KING. 

Mr. ODDIE. 
upon. 

Mr KING. It will take some time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Nevada. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] By the sound, the “ noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. ODDIE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MEANS (after having voted in the affirmative). I | 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and will 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. STANFIELD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] | 
to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ScHALu], and will let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones] to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], and will 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GriterrT] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OveERMAN]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Wizi1AMs] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKEeviar]. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 5, 

YEAS—-53 


I desire to announce the follow- 





as follows: 





Ashurst George McMaster Shipstead 
Bingham Glass McNary Shortridge 
Bratton Goff Mayfield Stanfield 
Broussard Gooding Means Steck 
Pruce Hale Metcalf Swanson 
Butler Harreld Norbeck Trammell 
Cameron Harrison Oddie Wadsworth 
Capper Heflin sopeet Walsh 
Curtis Howell Phipps Watson 
Edge Jones, Wash. Pine Wheeler 
Ernst Kendrick Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fernald Keyes Robinson, Ind, 
Ferris La Follette Sackett 
Fess Lenroot Sheppard 
NAYS—5 

Bayard King Moses Stephens 
Blease 

NOT VOTING—38 
Borah Fletcher McLean Simmons 
Caraway Frazier Neely Smith 
Copeland Gerry Norris Smoot 
Couzens Gillett Nye Tyson 
Cummins Greene Overman Underwood 
Dale Harris Pittman Warren 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell Weller 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. Williams 
du Pont McKellar Robinson, Ark, 
Edwards McKinley Schall 


So Mr. Oppre’s motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (8. 6) 
for the relief of Addison B. McKinley, which had been reported 
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from the Committee on Claims, with an amendment, on page 
1, line 4, after the word “ pay” insert “out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be 
is hereby, 


to 


it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay, out of any 

appropriated, to Addison B 

sum of $6,000, reimbursement for 
his located the p 
as 901 Ralston Street, Reno, Nev., and for other property destroyed or 
damaged in connection therewith, on August 21, 1924, by an 
belonging to the Post Office Department of the United States, operated 


by a United States Government pilot, while 


be, 
money in 
McKinley, 


by 


and he 


authorized and directed the 
° 
of 


the 


known 


otherwise 


the 


not 
Reno, Nev., 
destruction 


as loss 


of dweiling house, on 


remises 
airplane 


in discharge of said pilot's 


official duties, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, a similar bill has passed the 
House. I move that House bill 6405, which is identical with 
the Senate bill, except for a reduction of the amount, be sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill and acted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 


| to the motion of the Senator from Nevada. 


Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator from 
is exactly the same bill as the Senate bill? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes; except that the amount is reduced $1,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the bill to which the 
Senator refers been referred to the Committee on Claims? 
The Chair will address his inquiry to the Senator from Colo- 
rado [|Mr. Means]. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, the House bill, being an identi- 
cal bill, with the exception of a difference of $1,000 in the 
amount, instead of referring it to the Committee on Claims, 
the Committee on Claims authorized the Senator from Nevada 
to move to substitute it, without its going to the committee. 
We have considered the effect of the bill, and the Senate bill 
is identically the same as the House bill, except for the re- 
duction of the amount in the latter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the first motion of the 
Senator from Nevada is that the Senate Committee on Claims 
be discharged from the further consideration of House bill 6405. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
substituting House bill 6405 for Senate bill 6. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6405) for 
the relief of Addison B. McKinley, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Addison B. McKinley, of Reno, 
Nev., the sum of $5,000, as reimbursement for loss by the destruction 
of his dwelling house, located on the premises known as 901 Ralston 
Street, Reno, Nev., and for other property destroyed or damaged in 
connection therewith on August 21, 1924, by an airplane belonging to 
the Post Office Department of the United States, operated by a United 
States Government pilot, while in discharge of said pilot's official 
duties. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, does the Senator from Nevada 
desire to explain this bill to the Senate? 

Mr. ODDIE. I have already explained it on former occasions, 
but I shall be glad to make a brief explanation if it is desired. 

The favorable report of the committee has been filed. It is 
on record. The matter has been carefully explained to the 
Senate heretofore. It involves an air-mail pilot who obtained 
permission from the Post Office Department authorities to fly 
his plane over the grave of a companion flier and friend who 
was being buried on that particular day. As he was dropping 
flowers on the grave from his plane, the plane fell and struck 
a house; the plane was destroyed, the flier was instantly killed, 
and the house and everything in it were completely destroyed 
by fire. The owner of the house is a very reputable, good 
citizen of Reno, Nev., where this happened. 

He had put the savings of a lifetime in that house, which he 
had occupied just a few months before this accident happened, 
The house was not insured and its contents are a complete loss 
to him. With this amendment of the House of Representatives 
he will receive less than he actually put into the house if the 
bill shall pass. 

Mr. HHFLIN. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If that is the case, why is the Senator mov- 
ing to agree to the House amendment? 

Mr. ODDIE. In order to expedite the matter. As the ses- 
sion is drawing to a close, I think it would be better to act on 
the House amendment rather than risk losing the bill. 


Nevada say that it 
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Mr. HEFLIN. 
amendment ? 
Mr. ODDIb., 


What fs the amount he will get under this 


Five thousand dollars. Under the original bill 
would have received $6,000. It reduces the amount $1,000. 
Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I should like to be heard be- 
fore the bill is passed, and I would like to have the attention 
ol the Senate. 

The facts in this case are rather simple and they are rather 
sud. Here was a man who was a regular flier in the mail 
service, who asked permission to use a mail plane, Govern- 
ment property, for a purely private purpose; that is, to fly 
around during the funeral of another flier and drop flowers 
while the funeral service was going on. 

At the time of this operation he was, by the permission of 
his superior officer, off duty, not in the Government service, 
yet he was using a Government plane, but not for govern- 
mental purposes. The whole thing, as far as he was concerned, 
and as far as the operation was concerned, was a purely pri- 
vate affair on his part, and continued to be so up to the time 
of his death and up to the time of the burning of Mr. McKin- 
ley’s house. 

What I want to bring to the attention of the Senate is that 
if we pass this bill we will establish the precedent that when- 
ever anybody in a private capacity—and this man was acting 
in a private capacity—uses governmental property—and this 
was governmental property, though it is true he had permis- 
sion to use it—the Government would stand back of anybody 
using governmental property for private purposes, and would 
make compensation for whatever damage might be done, if 
damage was done, in the course of the operation. 

This was a very terrible aceldent. Mr. MecKinley’s house 
was burned up, through no fault of his own. But if we pass 
this bill, from now on there will be the precedent, which the 
Claims Committee will necessarily follow in making its reports 
on such matters, and which the Senate, I take it, will follow 
in favorable action on the bills. We will say to everybody, 
if we pass this bill, “ If you, as a private citizen, by permission 
get the use of governmental property, and use it for private 
purposes, and you commit a tort upon any private person 
or upon his property, we will make recompense for any injury 
done.’ I think that is a very dangerous proposition, and I 
ask the Senate to pause and not to pass this bill, solely for 
the reasons I have given. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I just want to ask him one or two questions. Was this a 
Government plane? 

Mr. BAYARD. It was a Government plane, and the flier 
had the permission of his superior officer to use it for this 
purpose. It was a solely private purpose, and while he was 
using it he was not in the Government employ. 

Mr. HEFLIN,. Was he in the Government service? 

Mr. BAYARD. He was an air-mail pilot. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And it was a Government machine? 


h 


Mr. BAYARD. It was a Government machine, unquestion- 
ably. 
Mr. HHFLIN. While operating a Government machine he 


destroyed this man’s house and was killed himself by a Gov- 
ernment machine. The Senator does not take the position that 
this poor citizen should have his house destroyed by a Govern- 
ment machine—it does not make any difference under whose 
permission it was taken out—and not be recompensed? 

Mr. BAYARD. Let me make this suggestion to the Senator, 
and I think it is a perfectly fair simile. Suppose the Senator 
were in a governmental position where he had the use in his 
own right of an automobile, and some one came along and said, 
“Senator, I want to use your automobile to-night. May I 
do it?” The Senator is a Government officer, the automobile 
is a Government machine, the chauffeur who operates the ma- 
chine is a Government chauffeur, paid by the Government. The 
Senator says, “ Yes. Go ahead and use it to-night for your 
private purpose.” The man goes out, and in the prosecution of 
his purpose he runs into somebody and kills him or hurts him. 
Does the Senator maintain that under those circumstances the 
Government would be responsible? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. When that man was acting in a wholly pri- 
vate capacity? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It does not make any difference ; if he is using 
the Government machine, and somebody who has authority 
over it turned it over to him to use, the Government would 
be responsible. It ought to be held responsible in order that 
these machines shall not be taken out in this way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, suppose the Senator owns 
a machine, and lets his chauffeur drive it at night, and the 
chauffeur runs into somebody. Does the Senator mean that 


he would not be held liable if some person were injured? The 
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only difference between the Government and the Senator would 
be that under the law the Government may not be sued with 
out its consent, but the Senator could be sued. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator has not made a statement ip 
consonance with the facts in this case. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Dela. 
ware yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am addressing myself to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Opp], if I may, with the permission of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I find in this report two messages from 
Mr. Nelson, who was the commanding officer of the driver of 
this plane. He gave this man authority to use the plane, but 
later on he countermanded that authority, as I gather from a 
reading of the report. If so, what the Senator from Tennessee 
and the Senator from Alabama have said about the matter 
would have no application. I gather from what is said here 
that ‘this man was later instructed not to operate this plane. 
I may be in error. That is why I am asking the question of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I think if the Senator from 
Mississippi will look over the report, he will see that the per- 
mission for this flight was granted, and that it was not revoked 
before the accident. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is quite true; it was not revoked be- 
fore the accident, but it was revoked by reason of the fact 
that the officer superior to the one who granted the permission 
revoked the permission, because the officer immediately superior 
to the flier had no right to give the permission in the first 
instance. The record shows that very plainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. He gave the flier an order not to use the 
plane. 

Mr. ODDIE. In my opinion, in this case the Government was 
negligent. Negligence will be presumed on the part of those 
who were supposed to put the plane in proper order before it 
was flown, or on the part of the flier, who was a Government 
employee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, where does the 
Senator get the law that negligence will be presumed if a 
man falls in a plane and gets killed? 

Mr. BAYARD. In addition to what the Senator has just 
said, the evidence in this case, as disclosed in the report, 
was as follows: 


From information obtained, it appears to be a certainty that the 
plane was in perfect condition in every respect and so operating, 
and that the accident in itself was not due to any fault in the mecha- 
nism or lack of proper attention given the plane prior to the flight. 
It might be said to be due to the pilot losing control of the plane, 
but considering his previous experiences and his wonderful record 
as a flier, it may well be considered as an unavoidable accident. 


That does away absolutely with the theory presented by the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I see the force of the Senator's 
statement that the unauthorized use of Government property 
would not render the Government, or the owner of the prop- 
erty other than the Government, liable for misuse of that 
property. But does not the Senator think that this case is 
taken out of that class by the telegram of permission which 
was sent to this pilot to make the flight? As I read it on page 
2 of the report it is— 


Permission granted for test fiilght as requested. 


Mr. BAYARD. I think the flight was made in perfect good 
faith on the part of the flier. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If his superior officer gave per- 
mission for a test flight, that was clearly an authorized use 
of the plane. Were the owner of the plane a private individual, 
who granted permission for a test, even although the test meant 
flying over a cemetery and dropping flowers, it would be held 
that the pilot was acting within the scope of his agency, would 
it not? 

Mr. BAYARD. If we are to go by the exact language of 
those telegrams, perhaps the Senator is’right. But it was dis- 
tinctly understood that this whole operation, while it was 
called a test flight, as a matter of fact, was not a test flight. 
The testimony discloses that the pilot did not need to make 
any test at that time.’ The testimony further discloses the 
perfect condition of the machine. Everything was perfect as 
far as the Government operation was concerned, and it was 





Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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apparent that he was going out op this purely private under- 
taking to show his respect for the dead. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I concede that that was his 
motive, but if his superior officer chose to make it a test 
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| who permitted this flying machine to be taken out for a private 


purpose was clearly going beyond bis authority. If this case 


| Stood by itself I would say to pay the man the amount, but if 


flight, and to call it that, is not that in a sense bringing it | 


within the scope of his authority? 

Mr. BAYARD. He sent the telegram, I suppose, for the sole 
purpose of justifying his action. If the Senator chooses to 
read the whole report, he will find that the officer superior to 
the officer who gave the permission canceled it as soon as he 
found it out. But in the meantime the flight had taken place. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have discovered on page 3 
of the report that he apparently tried to save his face after the 
accident happened and canceled the permission, and said: 

Disregard my note; too plain. 


Mr. BAYARD. My sole objection to the bill is that we would 
be setting up a very dangerous precedent, that is all. I have 
the greatest sympathy with Mr. McKinley, who lost his house, 
but I say that if we inaugurate such a procedure in cases of 
this kind, where Government property is used manifestly for 
purely private purposes, by a man acting in a purely private 


capacity, as this man was acting, we are going to be in trouble. | 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania whether, in a case of this character, he thinks there 
would be any liability? For instance, the Government employs 
individuals here who use automobiles to convey books, and so 
forth, which we have here, to the post office, and at night they 
place their automobiles in the garages furnished by the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. A, who discharges that duty, places one of the 
automobiles in the garage and retires to his home. Some 


friend of his telephones him, “ I would like to attend a funeral. | 


May I use the Government automobile which is now in the 
garage, not in use? You are out. You are not connected with 
it.” Mr. A says, “ Yes; you may use it.” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KING. 
Government? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Clearly not in that case. But 
that is not what happened. What happened in this case, to 
carry on the parallel, is that the chauffeur of the automobile 
called up his superior officer and asked permission to take the 
car out to go to a funeral, so to speak. The answer came back, 
“Tt is all right for you to take the car out for a test run.” I 
think that if there were a civil owner of the property the 
case would go to the jury to say whether that did not con- 
stitute the chauffeur an agent for the employer in making the 
run. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, that argument might 
technically be made. Technically the owner of the automobile 
had “put his foot into it,” but not morally, not justly. That 
is to say, by saying to him, “ You can take it out for a test,” 
when as a matter of fact he knew he was going to take it out 


That is not what happened. 
Would there be any liability on the part of the 





it applies to flymg machines, why not to automobiles? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Simply because there is a differ- 
ent degree of danger involved in so doing. An airplane is 
dangerous in the hands of anyone, and in the hands of some 
people an automobile is likewise dangerous, and so we come 
on down to the wheelbarrow class which is not 


dangerous in 
the hands of anybody but a fool. But certainly with the 
extremely dangerous instrumentalties the Government has it 


owes a duty to its citizens to keep them in a safe place. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this citizen who had his prop- 


erty destroyed was not at all at fault. He was not guilty 
of contributory negligence. His house was burned. The Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Oppie}] has told us that he put into 


this home all the money he had in the world. Now, if the 
Government allows a plane to fall upon it and destroy it and 
then undertakes to deny this citizen the amount he has lost 
in the destruction of his home by virtue of a Government 
instrumentality, it seems to me it would be an awful mis- 
take. The Government was erected for the welfare of the 
citizens. A citizen engaged in the peaceful pursuits of life 


| has builded a house, providing himself and loved ones with a 


home, and has that home destroyed by a Government airplane. 


| While being flown by a Government agent over a cemetery, 


dropping flowers on the grave of his dead comrade, the flier 
lost control of the machine and fell upon the house and paid 
for his own folly, if it was a folly in taking the machine out, 
with his life. He was killed. 

The citizen, who was not disturbing anybody, who was there 
with his family in the home he had paid for, looked around in 
a few minutes and saw it dissolved in flame, all that he had had 
gone up in smoke and flame, not a cent left to his name, and his 
home destroyed, 

To stand here and discuss technicalities about refusing to 
pay $5,000 in such circumstances when we have voted to give 


| $500,000,000 to other people in refunds on account of their taxes 


is not right. Here is a good citizen who, without any fault 


| upon his part, has had his home destroyed by the Government, 


to go to a funeral, there might be created a condition where a | 


jury might find against the defendant. 


the privilege granted would not impose a moral obligation. 
ought to deal with this question, it seems to me, if the Senator 


will pardon me just this word, not according to some techni- | 


cality, because technically the Government is not liable at all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Really that is so. It is not 
liable unless we pass this bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But upon the ground either that 
the Government, in justice and in right, ought to pay this 
claim, or it should not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let me put it to the Senator 
in this form: Here is an extremely dangerous machine being 
flown over a thickly populated community with the permission 
of the Government officials who have charge of it. I say 
that to authorize such a thing was just as clearly negligence 
on Nelson’s part as it was negligence on the pilot’s part to 
fly at a low altitude over a thickly built-up district. It is 
just as dangerous to do that as it would be to roll a lot 
of high-explosive shells around through the street. If the 
Government permits it, in all good conscience it ought to 
pay the damages. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have not made up 


my mind which way I ought to vote on the question, but let | 


me make a suggestion to the Senator. Suppose that one of the 
officers over at Fort Myer who has a Government automobile 
allows one of the soldiers to take that automobile to drive over 
to Washington and that soldier runs over a citizen and injures 
him. Is the Government to pay that bill, although the officer 
who allowed the machine to be used for that purpose in the first 
instance was really going beyond his authority? The officer 
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But if as a matter of | Uni : . cea 
> 7 ; nited States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
fact the automobile was to go to the funeral, the mere form of | omen mm © vate ) eg ] ( 


We | of the United States during the World War, was announced as 





and we quibble here for half an hour over the matter of pay- 
ing him $5,000. I do not care if we do set a precedent by it. 
When Senators reach the point when they are not moved by 
common sympathy and sentiment for a citizen in a situation 
like this, it will be a poor day for this Republic. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
(S. 6) for the relief of Addison B. McKinley will be indefi- 
nitely postponed, 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN WORLD WAR OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 


incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 


next in order. 
Mr. WADSWORTH and Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill, notwithstanding the 
objection. 


Mr. ASHURST. I demand the yeas and nays on that 
motion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest -the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 


being suggested, the Clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: : 


Ashurst Fess McKeller Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard George McMaster Sackett 
Bingham Goff MecNar Sheppard 
Blease Gooding Mayfield Shipstead 
Bratton Hale Means Shortridge 
Broussard Harreld Metcaif Stanfield 
Bruce Harrison Moses Steck 
Butler Heflin Norbeck Stephens 
Cameron Howell Oddie Swanson 
Capper Jones, Wash. Pepper Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Phipps Wadsworth 
Edge Keyes Pine Walsh 
Ernst King Reed, Mo. Watson 
Ferris La Follette Reed, Pa. Willis 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is upon agreeing to the motion ‘of the Senator from Tennessee 
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[Mr. McKerrar] that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No, 486, Senate bill 3027, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Chair if the bill had been 
reached in its regular order on the call of the calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It had. The question is not 
debatable. The question is on agreeing to the motion proposed 
by the Senator from Tennessee that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 3027. 

Mr. ASHURST. On that question I demand the yeas and 
nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. STANFIELD (when his name was called). I have a 
genera! pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Tyson]. If he were present he would vote as I intend to vote, 
80 I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague, the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
‘'yson]. If he were present he would’vyote “ yea,” as it is his 
bill. 

Mr. MEANS (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrr] 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr.pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. FLercHer]; 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Frernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. JoNgEs]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLerr] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWwoop] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 6, as follows: 


YEAS—50 


Ashurst Gof McNary Sheppard 
Rratton Gooding Mayfield Shipstead 
Broussard Hale Means Shortridge 
Bruce Harreld Metcalf Stanfield 
Butler Harrison Moses Steck 
Cameron Heflin Norbeck Stephens 
Capper lHlowell Oddie Swanson 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Pepper Trammell 
Edge Kendrick Phipps Walsh 
Ernst Keyes Pine Watson 
Ferris La Follette Reed, Pa. Willis 
less McKellar Robinson, Ind, 
George McMaster Sackett 
NAYS—6 

tayard Blease Reed, Mo. Wadsworth 
Bingham King 

NOT VOTING—40 
Borah Fernald Lenroot Schall 
Caraway Fletcher McKinley Simmons 
Copeland Frazier McLean Smith 
Couzens Gerry Neely Smoot 
Cummins Gillett Norris Tyson 
Dale Glass Nye Underwood 
Deneen Greene Overman Warren 
Dill Harris Pittman Weller 
du Pont Johnson Ransdell Wheeler 
ldwards Jones, N, Mex. Robinson, Ark. Williams 


So, the motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (8. 3027) 
making eligible for retirement, under certain conditions, officers 
and former officers of the Army of the United States, other than 
officers of the Regular Army, who incurred physical disability 
in line of duty while in the service of the United States during 
the World War. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and is open to amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Have the yeas and nays been ordered? 

Mr. KING. No; it is desired to talk about the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have-no objection to the yeas and 
nays being ordered. 








Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays ordered, Mr. 
President. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I have called for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We have not reached that 
stage in the proceedings. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from New York said he had no 
objection to the yeas and nays being ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Even in that case, there 
are certain steps to be taken before the yeas and nays are 
ordered. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I should like to say before the bill is finally 
acted upon that I wish to propose an amendment which will 
include the Navy with the Army in the operation of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
The Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought I was recognized. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thought the 
Senator from New. York gave way to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this measure, I think, 
or one exactly like it, was presented to the Senate in the last 
Congress, having been reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and it passed the Senate. So in that sense the 
question involved in the measure is not new before the Senate. 
I opposed it in the Committee on Military Affairs in the last 
Congress; I opposed it upon the floor of the Senate in the 
last Congress; I opposed it in the Committee on Military 
Affairs at this Congress, and I shall oppose it here and now. 

Mr. President, this bill proposes to do two things, to one of 
which I have no objection whatsoever. The provision to which 
I have no objection is recited in general on page 3 of the bill, 
and provides, in effect, that those men who served as officers 
in the emergency forces during the World War and who re- 
ceived injuries rated less than 30 per cent and more than 10 
per cent permanent disability shall be placed upon the honorary 
retired list in the War Department as a measure of honor and 
recognition of their services. To that, so far as I can see, 
there can be no objection. 

The provision of the bill, however, which has aroused dis- 
cussion and to which I object is the one under which any 
emergency Army officer of the recent war who has been injured 
to the extent of 30 per cent disability, instead of drawing com- 
pensation under the World War veterans’ act, in accordance 
with the severity of his injury, shall be placed in a position to 
draw an amount of money from the Veterans’ Bureau, to be 
sure, equal to 75 per cent of the pay of the grade which he 
occupied in the Army at the time he incurred the disability. 
It will be seen, therefore, that this proposal will place the 
injured officers in a separate class from the injured enlisted 
men, and treat them upon an entirely different basis. Instead 
of being compensated in accordance with the severity of their 
injuries they are to be compensated in accordance with the rank 
held by them. 

A colonel will get more money from the Government in the 
way of compensation for his injury than will a lieutenant 
colonel with the same injury; a lieutenant colonel will get 
more than will a captain with the same injury; a captain will 
get more than will a first lieutenant with the same injury; a 
first lieutenant will get more than will a second lieutenant 
with the same injury; and a second lieutenant will get more 
than will an enlisted man with the same injury. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from New York yield for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Is not that perfectly true 
relative to officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army as it 
is organized at present? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall come to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And whether they are injured or not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall come to that, I claim that 
there is no analogy between the two cases. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If the Senator from New York 
will yield for just another question, is it not true if the en- 
listed men were placed on exactly the same basis as it is pro- 
posed to place the officers that 75 per cent of their pay would 
not really compensate them to the degree they are already 
provided for under the law? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is perfectly true. That is why 
it is not proposed that they shall be placed upon the basis of 
rank and 75 per cent of the pay of their rank because they 
would get Iess. The purpose of this bill is to pay more money 
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to officers, and the retired pay schedule is being ured as a 
device to double and treble the compensation of emergency offi- 
cers for the injuries they have received. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr, President, will the Senator 
from New York yield to me for just one other question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield further to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Is it not just as fair for the 
emergency officer who was injured in the line of duty to be com- 
pensated at a rate of 75 per cent of his pay, as is provided in 
this bill, as it is for an officer of the same grade in the regular 
establishment to be so compensated? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am coming to that point. I think 
there is no analogy between the two, though I know that many 
people do not agree with my contention. 

Mr. President, this bill involves a question of profound 
importance, for it is here proposed to establish for the first 
time, as I understand, upon a broad scale the principle that the 
volunteers and the drafted men of all grades of the emergency 
army of the United States shall be paid, so far as enlisted men 
are concerned, in accordance with the degree of disability, but 
that officers of the emergency army of the United States shall 
with respect to the last war—and I assume, if this bill shall 
finally pass, with respect to all wars that are yet to come 
paid in accordance with their rank. So for the first time it 
proposed to establish as between officers and enlisted men of the 
emergency or volunteer forces the distinction of rank, and I 
contend that in all our great wars, 
or. three generations, such a 
accepted. 

Mr. President, the fault I find with this kind of legislation is 
just this: Instead of disability being compensated by the Gov- 
ernment in accordance with its severity it is to be compensated 
in accordance with rank. If a first sergeant loses his right 
arm, he receives from the Government something like $70 or 
$80 a month under the World War veterans’ act. 

If the emergency officers’ retirement bill shall be 
a captain who has lost his right arm will receive from the 
Government, under this bill, three-fourths of his active duty 
pay, an amount something like twice as much as that received 
by the sergeant for exactly the same injury. 
law shall be passed, a major will get about twice as much com- 
pensation for his injury as will a second lieutenant suffering 
from exactly the same injury, acquired in the same way, and 
perhaps in the same half hour on the field of battle. In other 
words by using the retirement pay schedules, as this bill pro- 
poses, as a basis for compensating for injuries, we are injecting 
into our pension system a series of class distinctions. 
men who served in the ranks, well educated young men, with 
good prospects, made just as great a sacrifice proportionately 
when they went into the service as did a number of those who 
were commissioned as officers. I do not see how we are going 


be 


is 


principle has never yet 


to defend a system which extends to the injured officer such | 


tremendously greater compensation than is extended to the 
enlisted man, 

I venture to say, Mr. President, if this bill shall ever become 
a law its provisions will come back to plague Congress in the 
future, for it will not stop with the emergency officers in the 
Army in the last war. It must inevitably extend to all the 
emergency officers who served in the Navy during the last 
war, not all of whom as yet, by any means, have been taken 
care of upon this principle; and it must embrace and take 
care of the volunteer officers of the Spanish-American War 
on the same principle. If we do it for one we must do it 
for all, and eventually, Mr. President, you will hear from the 
enlisted men themselves. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KING. I desire to interrupt the Senator for a little 
more than a question, so I will not trespass upon his time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 1 should like to continue, because 
I intend to take no more time than is suflicient to describe 
my own position. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield to a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Has not the Senator already 


heard from the enlisted men in protest against this measure? | 


I have heard from them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have heard not from the organized 
enlisted men but from many individuals. It is beginning to 
percolate. It is all very well to say that the enlisted men 


have no objection to it at this time, but the day is bound to 
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come when they will protest against it before some future 
Congress and demand that they receive as much compensation 
as the officers for similar injuries. For many years our com- 
pensation or pension policy as applied to our emergency armies 


has operated to treat all men alike regardless of rank or 
grade. This bill may pass; it has passed the Senate upon 


| two former occasions; but I venture the prophecy that should 
it become a law it will come back to plague the Congresses of 
the future. 

One other feature of the situation should be noted. The 
World War veterans’ act carries very wise provisions for finan- 
cial aid for the widow and minor children of a disabled man 
after his death. I refer to the insurance feature in the World 
War veterans’ act, with which Senators are all familiar. If 
the provisions of the World War veterans’ act relating to com- 
pensation and financial aid to widows and children are no longer 
to be applied to disabled emergency officers, and if those oilicers 
are to get their compensation in the future in the form of re- 
tired pay, then their widows and ch'ldren will have no protec- 
tion. It must be remembered that, according to the retired-pay 
provisions of the law, the family of a retired officer get nothing 
after his death. I doubt if many of the emergency disabled 
officers thought of that. I fear that the prospect of doubling er 
trebling or quadrupling the compensation which they now re 
ceive has blinded their to the inevitable, which is that 
when they get that compensation they get it only for their life- 
time and their children and their widows will get nothing. 
They will have surrendered the insurance privilege. 

One more observation; and I come now to the question pre- 
sented to me by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roninson }. 

A good deal of confusion exists in the minds of many peo 
ple in relation to the retirement system in the Regular Army 
and the Regular Navy; and, as a result of this confusion, a 
contention is made that the disabled emergency officers should 
huve the same retirement privilege. There is really no analogy 
between the two. The retirement system in the Regular Army 
|} and Navy has been in existence for a good many years. Its 

primary purpose is to increase and maintain the efficiency of 

the active Army and Navy. It is to enable the Commander in 
| Chief to relieve the Army and the Navy of the superannuated, 
and give a chance for the younger officers to come up, and guar- 
antee, so far as possible, that the active Army and the active 
Navy shall be commanded by men fit to serve in the field, or 
fit to serve at sea. Primarily, it is in the interest of the effi- 
ciency of those forces; and it was found wise to establish*®uch 
a system in order to persuade young men to give up their pros- 
| pects of making money and go into the regular military service 
as a life career. The pay of regular officers is notoriously low. 
The law provides that they may be retired in their old age 
or in the event they are injured to such an extent that they can 
not perform active field duty. 

Remember that distinction, Senators. A Regular Army or 
| naval officer is put on the retired list, often much against his 
will, because a board of medical officers has found that he is 
no longer fit for active field service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that done when they are 30 per cent 
disabled? Is it not often done when they are not 30 per cent 
disabled ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The matter of percentages does not 
come into it at all; it is a question of the character of the 
| injury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But I am talking about the practice. 
Where officers are anything like 30 per cent disabled, they are 
usually retired; are they not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; very often not. An 
| officer may lose his hand and still be kept on the active list of 
| the Regular Army or regular Navy, whereas if he has lost a 
hand and is subject to the World War veterans’ act he will be 
rated at least 30 per cent disabled 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the rule, I do not believe the loss 
of a hand is 30 per cent. I am not sure about that, but I think 
not. mm 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If it is the more useful hand, I think 
it is. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BineHAam] can 
prompt me on that. I am quite certain that it is 30 per cent. 
That, in turn, depends upon the character of the occupation in 
which the emergency soldier was engaged before he went into 
| the war. 
| Mr. BINGHAM. 


eyes 





Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Where all the fingers on the right hand 
are lost, no matter what the occupation, the disability is more 
than 30 per cent. Where all the fingers on the left hand are 
lost, in nearly every profession or occupation it is over 30 
per cent, und in some it is 60 per cent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. President, the law provides that regular officers may be 
retired in their old age, or in the event they are injured to such 
an extent that they can not perform active field duty. This 
assurance of protection for them in their old age or in the 
event they are incapacitated is in a very true sense a deferred 
payment. It is part of the contract which the Government 
makes with a young man when he goes into one of the regular 
services and agrees, presumably, to give up all opportunity to 
become a rich man in private life. 

It should not be regarded purely as a pension. It is not a 
pension; it is deferred payment, and the final carrying out of 
a contract the primary purpose of which is the efficiency of 
the Army and the Navy. Rather, it is an element of their con- 
tract with the Government, in which they agree to serve for a 
certain amount of pay, present and deferred, and, logically, that 
pay must be computed in accordance with a combination of two 
elements, rank and length of service; and those two elements 
combined govern the pay, both active and retired, of Regular 
Army officers and regular naval officers. 

Sometimes it happens that a young officer in the Regular 
Army is seriously incapacitated very shortly after his entrance 
into the service; and cases of that kind—there are only a 
few—are cited as arguments to persuade us that young emer- 
gency officers who have served in the emergency Army should 
receive exactly the same treatment. This argument is appeal- 
ing until we realize the significance and intent of the retire- 
ment system for the regular services. These cases are ex- 
ceptions which, in my judgment, go to prove the soundness 
of the rule. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator said a while ago, as I under- 
stood him, that this bill would set a precedent in our pension 
legislation or retirement legislation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In anything like our recent legislation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I find from a report of the Commissioner 
of Pensions that in our Revolutionary War a commissioned 
offices was given— 


one-half of the mon*hly pay legally allowed at time of incurring said 
disability. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. That is perfectly true. 
Mr. McKELLAR (reading)— 


But no pension shall be calculated at a higher rate than one-half pay 
of a lieutenant colonel. 


Enlisted men were given $5 a month. In the War of 1812 a 
first lieutenant received $17, a second lieutenant $15, a third 
lieutenant $14, an ensign $13, noncomissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates $8; and so on in our Civil War, until recent 
years. At first-—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At first, yes; and we have gotten well 
over it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When the number decreased very greatly 
we finally put them all upon the same basis. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know at what time the 
number decreased. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But for a long time lieutenant colonels 
and officers of higher rank got $30 a month, a major $25 a 
month, a captain $20 a month, a first lieutenant $17 a month, 
a second lieutenant $15 a month, and all enlisted men $8 a 
month. In other words, instoad of this bill being a precedent 
the provisions of this bill are in exact accordance with legis- 
lation through our entire history, beginning with the Revolu- 
tionary War and coming on down to date. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Presidert, this bill is in accord- 
ance with a policy abandoned by this country, I may say, in 
the interest of a democratic treatment of volunteer soldiers of 
the United States. The Senator from Tennessee knows that 
it is many a long year since officers of the Civil War got more 
money than enlisted men for the same ury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will give the date in just a moment, 
I think perhaps it was since the Senator and I came to Con- 
gress, and while that seems like a long time I do not believe 
it has been, in the usual measurement of time. About 15 years 
ago, I think, the distinction was obliterated—in 1918, as I 
recall—but I will get the exact date and give it to the Senator, 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator used the word “democratic” 
just now. Did he use it in the general sense, or was he refer- 
ring to a party? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was using the word “ democratic” 
with a small “d.” 

Mr. President, this is a matter of profound importance as a 
question of national policy. I am well aware that the American 
Legion has indorsed this bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator realizes that there 
was much dissent in the American Legion against it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was approved only after a 
bitter contest. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. MEANS. I should like to correct the Senator. There 
have been many statements made, with due deference to the 
Senator from New York, in which I apprehend he is mistaken 
as to the facts; but as to this particular matter there was 
very little dissension. I think out of a convention represent- 
ing the entire United States and all the Territories not quite 
half of one State delegation only was opposed to it. That 
was the only dissension in the last convention, and five prior 
conventions indorsed this measure unanimously. There was an 
attempt to raise some dissension at the last convention, and 
not one-half of one State delegation alone protested. It was 
fought out, and the vote was almost unanimous again in favor 
of this legislation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee 
for a question. I had not expected to use all the time, but if 
Senators ask me to I shall. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the date. I was mistaken. This was the policy of the 
7overnment down to June 5, 1920. In other words, the dis- 
tinction was made even in the Spanish-American War, down 
to June 5, 1920. For a period from 1789 to 1920 the provisions 
of this bill have been in accordance with the policy of the 
Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the Senator sure of that? Were the 
pensions paid to the Spanish War officers on the retired-pay 
status? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read to the Senator what it says: 


The disabled emergency officers of the Spanish-American War con- 
tinued to receive more than the disabled emergency enlisted men of this 
war until the act of June 5, 1920, when the enlisted men were granted 
the service pension with maximum payments of $30 a month. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. And that is just what will happen 
about 20 years from now with the enlisted men if this bill goes 
through. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is right, it ought to happen. I see 
no objection to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All right. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York permit me to ask the Senator from Colorado a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BLEASE. Was anybody besides officers in the convyen- 
tion the Senator has been talking about? 

Mr. MEANS. Yes. 

Mr. BLEASE. Were there any privates there? 

Mr. MEANS. Oh, many, many, many of them! The Ameri- 
can Legion is made up mostly of enlisted men. This matter 
has been fought out. I will say further, referring to the Dis- 
abled Veterans’ League, which is in session now, of which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] spoke so eloquently, and 
of their desire that the legislation in regard to the Veterans’ 
Bureau be taken up, that organization, composed mostly of 
enlisted men, time after time indorsed this bill, and have in- 
dorsed it at every session since the Disabled Veterans’ League 
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was organized. T will go further. The 
Wars, made up also of enlisted men, have indorsed it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I was just going to suggest to 


the Senator from Tennessee that that policy has been continued | 


by the Senate right up to the last session, because the Senate 
on February 20, 1925, passed this identical bill. It was also 
passed by the session of 1922. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have 
before. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Even right up to the last ses- 
sion it continued to be the policy of the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For one, I have been 
here on this question in two other sessions, 
me, nor to the Senator from Tennessee. 


stated that it 


the minority 
is no news to 


in 
It 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. One other observation, Mr. 
President. The Legion considers this a part of its national 


policy at this moment, and is very much interested in having 
this particular bill enacted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I concur in the Sena- 
tor’s last statement. This bill is a part of the program of the 
American Legion, and also of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
of which, incidentally, I am a member, as a former enlisted 
man, I may say. 

But, Mr. President, my candid judgment is that a great num- 
ber of the members of these organizations have not thought 
this thing out to its logical conclusion; and, for one, I ean not 
agree with them. I respect their motives; I certainly respect 
their ideals, and I wish them every measure of success as 
patriotic organizations; but, frankly, I think that their action 
is based upon a mistaken conception of the proper policy for 
the United States to follow in the matter of pensions or com- 
pensation for injuries. 

Some rather significant things were brought out in the hear- 
ing before the Military Affairs Committee. I have been hear- 
ing for three or four years that reserve officers of the Army 
and National Guard officers might very well request legislation 
at the hands of the Congress providing compensation for in- 
juries incurred by them when on active duty in time of peace 
at training camps, for example, which are attended by reserve 
officers and National Guard units. In the discussion before 
the Military Affairs Committee that point was alluded to, and 
a question was asked of a very prominent and incidentally very 
efficient National Guard officer—who, incidentally, is now on 
duty with the General Staff of the Army, indicating his effi- 
ciency—as to whether he did not believe that the passage of 
this legislation would and should logically lead to the payment 
of retired pay to a reserve officer or a National Guard officer 
who was injured in time of peace when on active duty in a 
training camp, his injury being in excess of 30 per cent. 

The answer instantly was “ Yes”; and it is inevitable that 
that will follow, and we will have established in that event a 
distinction in time of peace in the training camps between 
officers and enlisted men injured in exactly the same fashion 
and in the same kind of’ way. 

The enlisted ranks during the World War contained thousands 
and thousands and thousands of young men of fine education 
and the highest prospects. ‘Thousands of them went into the 
ranks, without endeavoring to secure commissions. Many thou- 
sands of them were recommended for commissions just before 
the armistice for splendid service in France, but it was too late, 
and they did not get commissions. But in the last few days 
of the war they may have suffered injury on the field of battle 
in excess of 30 per cent. 

One of the arguments back of this bill is that the officer is 
presumed to have sacrificed more than the enlisted man, and 
that therefore he should get twice or three times or four times 
as much compensation. 

That is a dangerous rule to apply to an American Army. 
Consider two young men from a small town. They may be 
clerks in the little local country bank, side by side. One may 
be 22 years old at the outbreak of the war, and the other only 
20. They both go in; but the boy who is 20 is not eligible for 
a commission. He goes into the ranks, and has his right arm 
blown off by a high explosive shell. The other boy, with exactly 
the same civilian prospects, making no more or no less sac- 
rifice, goes to a training camp, and, being over 21, he gets 
a commission, and he has his right arm blown off by a high 
explosive shell. On what theory of democracy and fair and 
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equal treatment will you give the second man twice as much 
compensation as the first? 
We can not draw the line in the great emergency armies of 


the United States in time of war the way we draw it in the 
regular professional army in time of peace. There is a dis- 


tinction between officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army 
in time of peace, and everybody knows it. 


The officers of the regular Navy and the Regular Army 


| presumably are graduates of Annapolis and West Point, and 


with respect to authority and the responsibilities they are to 
carry, they are, it may be said, worth more money—if we may 
use that reprehensible expression—ihan a poor enlisted man 
in the ranks of the Regular Army or aboard a battleship. 

Lut you can not apply that rule to the armies of the United 
States in time of war, composed of millions of boys drawn 
from every walk of life, the farmer's son serving alongside 
the banker's son, the lawyer's son serving alongside the min 
son, the college graduate serving alongside the hich 
school graduate, and alongside the poor youngster who has not 
had any better advantages than a common-school education, 
and get Congress to say that those men shall be treated differ 
ently and in accordance with rank. I claim that weuld be de- 
structive of sound policy, and that if we enact such a bill as 
this it will open a Pandora's box, sending forth evils and prece 
dents which will come back to plague us here for all the days 
that Congresses may sit in the future. 

I have made my protest against this measure on former occa 
sions; I make it on this occasion; and if it should come up 
in the Senate on another occasion I shall repeat it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to make just this 
statement with reference to the pending bill: It is a bill which 
my colleague [Mr. Tyson] has reported out; he is intensely 
interested in it, and, as everyone knows, has tried to get it up 
a number of times. He is nnavoidably absent to-night, and as 
the bill will go over to a subsequent,meeting of the Senate, he 
will be present when it is again taken up and will argue the 
matter himself. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will 
be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolutions (II. 
follows: 


FULLER, OF ILLINOIS 


Res. 306), as 


In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

126 
Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 

death of Hon, CHarLes E. FULLER, a Representative from the State of 

Illinois. 


June 25, 


Resolved, That a committee of 15 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this 
adjourn. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, for the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DeNneen] I submit the following resolutions and 
ask for their adoption. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 263) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. CHArLes E. Futuer, late a Repre 
sentative from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
President of the Senate to joint the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased 
Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased Representative, I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock 
and 53 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Saturday, June 26, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


House do now 


a 


a 
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The Tlouse met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, Thy testimonies are 
wonderful and Thy mercy endureth forever. Thy infinite 
abundance transeends all human thought and human need. 
We thank Thee for such bountiful provisions which are be- 
stowed upon us with all tenderness and love. Graciously help 
us to understand all problems which are uppermost in the 
minds of the people. In all our service may nothing be 
omitted that shall build up the great and traditional institu- 
tions of the Republic. To the frail, magnify Thy strength; to 
the erring, turn the eye of pity and compassion; and with us 
all, let weakness go and strength come. We are reminded of 
the slender thread of mortality. Again the silver cord is 
broken. © God, we tarry with bowed heads and tender 
hearts in memory of a colleague whose years were character- 
ized with simplicity, sincerity, and honorable service to his 
country. At the close of the day, when we sit alone with our 
thoughts, grant us great peace. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedirigs of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

IRRIGATION 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 

for printing under the rule, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


DAM, WALKER RIVER, NEV. 


An act (S, 2826) for the construction of an irrigation dam on the 
Walker River, Nev. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 

PENSIONS 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, I desire to present a privileged report on 
the bill S. 4059. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 4059) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican Wars, and 
to certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to widows 
of the War of 1812, and Army nurses, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER, 
dered printed. 


Referred to the Union Calendar and or- 


TWO YEARS OF IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unant- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
address myself to-day to the thought that the greatest service 
the United States of America can render to the rest of the world 
is the preservation of our Government; the maintenance in full 
vigor of our American institutions. 

Not long ago it was very fashionable for speakers and writers 
to dwell upon the idea that America is under an obligation to 
assist in solving the problems of Europe. I want to present to 
this House and to the country the view that America has ren- 
dered a notable service to the Old World, and to the whole 
world, by faithfully providing for the welfare of the people of 
the United States. 

It seems to me that benefits unnumbered, not only to our- 
selves, but to Europe and the world at large, have sprung 
from the efforts of American citizens to support and defend the 
citadel of American political and financial integrity during the 
eight years and more since the signing of the armistice. 


IMMIGRATION LAWS PRESERVE AMERICA 


In the preservation of America, in the effort to keep our 
country strong enough to render the world service marked out 
for her by destiny, not the least important measures have been 
the immigration restriction acts passed by Congress and 
approved by President Harding in 1921 and President Coolidge 
in 1924. 

Consider the state of the world when the first. of these laws 
was enacted! Then the armistice of 1918 was a little more 
than two years past. The decisions of the Versailles confer- 
ence were creating wildest turmoil. The orgy of inflation and 
speculation, world-wide in 1919 and 1920, had ended with a 
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dull and depressing thud. Those who could see faint rays of 
hope for future prosperity in Europe were few and far 
between. All others, or all who could obtain the price of 
steamship transportation, were storming American consulates. 
seeking permission to leave their war-torn homelands, bent on 
migrating to the one great land of opportunity, the United 
Stutes of America. 
POSTWAR IMMIGRANT TIDE 

It is reasonable for us to believe that the movement of 
European peoples to the United States would have begun in 
full force before the years 1920-21 but for the single fact that 
facilities were not available. The war had cost the merchant 
marines of the world heavily. Ships had been destroyed or 
converted to martial uses. The movement of American soldiers 
and material from France alone required employment of a 
tremendous tonnage throughout 1919. But late that year, and 
early in 1920, the tide of migration to our shores set in. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, we admitted only 
141,132 immigrants. . 

During the following fiscal year (1920) admissions leaped to 
430,001, 

In the year which ended June 30, 1921, despite the collapse of 
our postwar period of inflation, and even before it became 
apparent that we could or would recover from the woes of 
depression, we admitted immigrants to the staggering total of 
805,228. 


FIVEFOLD INCREASE IN TWO YEARS 


The flood of foreigners, pouring into the country, as in the 
fiscal year 1920-21, is almost beyond our comprehension. Four- 
fifths of a million! A fivefold increase in two years! Small 
wonder, indeed, that the American people should take alarm, 
or that the American Congress should take prompt action. 

During the winter of 1920-21 the House of Representatives 
responded to the situation by passing an immigration Dill 
designed to exclude large numbers of immigrants. The Senate 
amended this bill so as to make it a numerical restriction. 
That is to say, by the Senate amendment the bill was changed 
from an exclusion measure to a percentage limitation. A bar- 
rier was raised, temporarily at least, to check the inundating 
flood. 

TEMPORARY QUOTA LAW OF 1921 


In its first year the temporary immigration act of 1921 
reduced the influx of arriving aliens to 309,556, a falling off 
of 52 per cent from the previous twelvemonth. But the law 
was imperfect. Loopholes were discovered. Smart men began 
to find ways by which evasions could be practiced. The tide 
began to rise again, so that in the fiscal year 1923 the flow 
mounted to 522,919, and in the next year, 1924, it rose to 
706,896. 

PROSPHPROUS AMERICA THB GOAL 

Meantime conditions in Europe were improving but very 
slowly. America was growing more prosperous. The effects 
of the industrial depression of 1920-21 in the United States 

ad practically disappeared, while in Hurope they were still 
present. It became apparent that the temporary numerical 
limitation enacted in 1921 would have to be extended, and 
that its defects would have to be corrected. More and more 
the American public appreciated thé importance of barring 
the gateways. It was clear that we could absorb a certain 
number of those who clamored for admission, but that the 
accommodation of all or even a major fraction of them, was 
out of the question. 

Further, it became apparent that even with the barrier 
raised by the limitation act of 1921 the aliens who were 
coming to our shores were not our own kind of people. Thou- 
sands of them were women, children, and aged coming to be a 
burden, not a help, to those already here. Most of them were 
unsettled to the point of distraction by their war experiences. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST OLDER STOCKS 


There was a predominance of what we had come to recog- 
nize as the “new immigration.” Swarthy peoples from the 
Mediterranean were outnumbering the Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, 
Celtic, and Scandinavian elements. It was clear that a mistake 
had been made in the basis upon which the act of 1921 estab- 
lished its numerical limitation. .There was a discrimination 
against peoples of the “old immigration” stocks, and in favor 
of the “new immigration.” 

The immigration act to which President Harding affixed his 
signature in May, 1921, authorized the admission of quotas of 
immigrants from the various countries of Europe. Quotas were 
allocated upon the basis of alien representation among the 
residents of the United States. Using the returns of the census 
of 1910, it was provided that in a single year there should be 
admitted 3 per cent as many English, Greek, Spanish, and 
other aliens as there were English, Greek, Spanish and other 
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foreign-born persons in the United States when the 1910 census 
was taken. Every nationality had its quota. 


DIFFICULTIES UNDER TEMPORARY LAW 


But inadequate provision was made for enforcement. No 
machinery was available by which to count the newcomers until 
they arrived at American ports of entry. The inevitable con- 
sequence, Which soon became almost a scandal, was a scramble 
and rush on the part of those who sought admission while a 
particular quota remained unexhausted. Steamships raced 
the lanes of the Atlantic. Confusion reigned. Ellis 
isiand and other immigration stations were overwhelmed by 
conflicting claims of those who insisted on the “ right" to enter. 

Relief measures by administrative officials of the Govern- 
ment, later confirmed hy Congress, became necessary. And in 
the meantime there were discovered so many ways and means 
by which the limitation could be avoided that the purpose of the 
act was practically defeated. 

PERMANENT 

The task of curing this intolerable situation fell upon Con- 
during the which began in December, 1923. 
Everyone recognized the necessity for continuance of restrictive 
measures, but few students of the problem agreed as to what 
form corrective legislation should take. The Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Representa- 


across 


LAW ENACTED 


session 


gress 


tives, charged with responsibility in the matter, considered a | 


modifying or discarding scores | who think in terms of America’s welfare. 


dozen or more drafts of bills, 
of legislative suggestions. At length, late in March, 1924, a 
perfected bill was reported, and on May 26, 1924, after amend- 
ment and passage in both House and Senate, the measure was 
approved by President Coolidge. 

The new law became effective July 1, 


1924. Instead of limit- 


ing admission of aliens to a number equal to 8 per cent of the | 


foreign-born population of the United States, of 1910, it 


as 


fixed the limitation at a number equal to 2 per cent of the | “S 7 : 
of all lands might repair. 


foreign-born population as of 1890. 
was reduced from 367,000 to 164,000. 


RACING 


Thus the aggregate quota 


STEAMSHIPS MADE UNNECESSARY 

The exempt status afforded to persons of European birth who 
had sojourned five years in a country of the Western Hemis- 
phere was wiped out. The racing of steamships across the 
eas was made unnecessary by provision for issuance of “im- 
migration visas” by American consuls abroad. The numerical 
restriction, instead of applying to persons on their arrival at 
our gates, was made applicable to the visa documents which 
they had to obtain at consulates before embarking. 

PROPER EXEMPTIONS PROVIDED 


Certain aliens, such as Government officials, visitors, seamen, 
and international traders, were removed from the status of 
immigrants and fixed in “nonimmigrant” status. Certain 
others, such as natives of countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
ministers, professors, students, and wives and minor unmarried 


children of citizens, were afforded “nonquota” status or 
exemption. Preferences were provided for citizens’ parents, 


husbands, wives, and children, also to aliens skilled in agri- 
culture. 


BURDEN OF PROOF ON APPLICANT 


At the same time exemptions loosely stated and difficult of 
interpretation in the act of 1921 were withdrawn. And, per- 
haps as important as any other single thing, there was written 
into the law a provision placing the burden of proof in all 
immigration cases on the alien seeking admission rather than 
on the Government. 

NO EXCLUSION OF OCCIDENTALS 

It should be understood that the immigration act of 1924 
is not an exclusion statute except in so far as it applies to 
persons of oriental race. In its treatment of occidentals, it 
rears no absolute barrier. It merely defers the privilege of 
admission. By determining the number of persons of a par- 
ticular nationality who may enter in a given period, it delays 
the entrance of all others of that nationality. It does not say 
that a certain German or Italian or Scandinavian may not 
enter the United States. Instead, it says he may enter in his 
turn after prior applicants shall have been accommodated. 

EMIGRATION PRESSURE IN BUROPS 

Every would-be immigrant of occidental race could be ad- 
mitted next month under the terms of the act if there were 
fewer of them. It is the pressure of emigration in Europe 
even more than the immigration barrier erected by America 
that detains them. 

ALL ORIENTALS BARRED 

The one exclusion phase of the law applies equally to all 
orientals as “persons ineligible to citizenship.” To be sure, 
only one oriental country was deemed to be vitally affected 
when the law was under consideration. But that country, 


' 
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Japan, had long enjoyed a species of favoritism in the matter. 
It occupied a preferred position, in that it was privileged, under 
the terms of a so-called “ gentlemen's agreement,” to send cer- 


tain of its nationals to the United Staies, while all other 
orientals were excluded. 
PREFERENCE TO JAPANESE ELIMINATED 


The immigration act of 1924 merely wiped out the privilege 
accorded by the “gentlemen's agreement.” It created 
crimination against the Japanese. On the other hand, it did 
away with the discrintination theretofore existing against 
orientals other than Japanese. In brief, it put the Japanese on 
a plane of equality with their fellows of the Far East. We 
now exclude with equal fairness all the yellow races, Japanese 
as well Koreans, Chinese, Malayans, Hindus, Afghans, 
Siamese, Javanese. That this is just and equitable and con 
sonant with sound national policy can not be disputed by any 
who fully appreciate the problems of the United States. 


no dis- 


ais 


NEW LAW A SUCCESS 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, two years have 
passed since the immigration act of 1924 became operative. Its 
effects upon migration the world over have been positive. Its 


benefits to the United States have been so marked 
found those who opposed its enactment, Its administration has 
been accomplished with aw ease and smoothness unparalleled 
and unexpected. It deserves no important criticism from any 


as to con- 


INFLUX REDUCED BY HALF 


It is a noteworthy fact that the immigration act of 1924 has 
reduced the total influx of aliens approximately 50 per cent. 
But more important—aye, of transcendant importance—is the 
fact that the successful operation of the new law has put to 
an end, and for all time, the idea that America was 
destined by Providence to be the asylum to which the distressed 
The asylum idea (some have called it 


once 


the insane asyiInm idea) has been wiped entirely from the 
minds of thinking Americans. 
MELTING POT MYTH EXPLODED 


The myth of the “ melting pot” has been exploded. Face to 
face with the inescapable fact that the United States can not 
find ‘room, or houses, or food, for the surplus populations of 
the rest of the world, Americans have not hesitated to abandon 
the twin fallacies which seemed to mean so much a generation 
or two We realize now, as we never realized before, that 
people who are unwanted in the lands of their birth have no 
“right” to an asylum here. We have come to appreciate at 
last the fact that our vaunted “ melting pot” is choked with 
dross and incapable of pouring forth an undiluted Americanism. 

A BALANCING OF 


ago. 


RACIAL STOCKS 


The intent of the framers of the immigration act of 1924 was 
that it should, in a measure, restore the racial balance of the 
people of the United States. Having regard for the fact that 
our country was founded by immigrants from the countries of 
Europe which for centuries struggled toward the light of lib 
erty, which, indeed, had established the most liberal institutions 
then known, it was frankly intended that immigration of lke 
kind should be least discouraged. Contrary to the belief of 
some, this intention was not put forward with the idea of 
discriminating against other racial stocks. Rather it was 
forced by recognition of the fact that American institutions 
are best appreciated by, hence safest in control of, those peo- 
ple who for generations have been practiced in the duties and 
obligations of free citizenship. 

Freemen are not made in the twinkling of an eye. Striking 
the shackles from a slave does not at once invest him in the 
habiliments of the citizen born. A serf released from his serf- 
dom still is a serf in mind, if not in body. 


AMERICA A LAND OF FREEMBEN 


America was founded and preserved by men whose progent- 
tors for centuries had been freemen. They knew the privileges 
of their state, but, more important, they appreciated their duties 
and responsibilities. Generations of struggle for liberty, gen- 
erations of practice in the management of free institutions had 
bred in them those qualities of heart and mind which alone con- 
ceived and brought forth government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 


HOMOGENEOUS POPULATION OUR NDED 


In the framing of our immigration law it was deemed essen- 
tial that people of a kind like unto those founding fathers 
whom we delight to honor should be favored over others whose 
advantages in the world have been fewer or less. This is not 
to say that the more backward peoples are undesirable. We 
have not excluded them, and we shall not. But, frankly and 
fairly, we decline to be outnumbered or overbalanced by them. 








i 
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We intend that as soon as possible America shall cease to be 
a polyglot boarding house; that eventually we shall become an 
homogeneous people, 
KEEPING AMERICA AMERICAN 


This is the essence of our immigration policy. It is the vital 
element in the immigration act of 1924. We are determined to 
keep America American by admitting fewer and better of what 
the Old World has to offer. We are determined to make 
America stronger; to preserve, in so far as we can, the insti- 
tutions of liberty and equality that were created and held for 
us at such great cost of effort, toil, and struggle. 

THE WAY WE SERVE THE WORLD 

What could be more important to the world at large? How 
better can we serve the world than by providing thus for our 
own house? Certainly an America overrun by strange peoples 
from near and far, speaking many tongues, threatened hourly 
by diverse conceptions of liberty, tending toward no definite 
goal, crowded and harrassed by the jangling and clanging of a 
hundred ethnie, racial, and political animosities imported from 
abroad, would be an object of pity and of scorn throughout the 
universe. It would not, because it could not, render any sub- 
stantial service to the people of other lands. 

A UNITED COUNTRY 

But an America united and strong, daily growing more closely 
knit together, guarding its gates well against the malcontents 
end the misfits of other nations, speaking one language, and 
intent on the preservation of liberty and prosperity within its 
borders, can and will become the pride of the world. Such an 
America will not neglect her obligations. Her service to the 
motherlands and fatherlands, and indeed to all the countries of 
the earth, will be the brightest glory of all recorded time. 

TO INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE AIR CORPS 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill If. R. 10827, and ask that the statement be read in 
lien of the report. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of 
order on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

[| For conference report and statement see p. 12298.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX. I make a point of order on amendment No. 30 of 
the report of the committee of conference upon the ground that 
the amendment is legislation, and particularly to that part of 
subsection (t) of amendment 30, which reads as follows: 


And the decision of the Secretary of the department concerned as to 
ihe award of such contract, the interpretation of the provision of the 
contract, and the application and administration of the contract shall 
not be reviewable, otherwise than as may be therein provided for, by 
any officer or tribunal of the United States except the President and 
the Federal courts. 


The committee of conference in offering this amendment to 
the bill exceeds its authority, the matter referred to in sub- 
section (t) not being in disagreement as between the two 
Houses of Congress. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. In just a second. And not being germane to the 
differences committed to the committee, and not being related 
or germane to the issues submitted to the committee, there 
being nothing in the original bill or any amendment thereto 
adopted by the Senate relating to the subject matter dealt with 
in the section of the report of the committee of conference to 
which this point of order is made. 

Mr. JAMES. Has the gentleman read section 9 of the 
Senate bill? 

Mr. COX. Section 9, I have not that before me. What part 
of section 9? 

Mr. JAMES. All of section 9 That was in disagreement 
between the House and Senate, because the House disagreed to 
the Senate amendments, and what we have in amendment No. 
30 is a compromise agreement to -take the place of section 9. 

Mr. COX. Can the gentleman point out anything in section 
% which is at all relating or akin to subsection (t) of section 
10 of amendment No. 30 in the report of the committee? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. In all eases the decision of the Secretary 
of War shall be final and conclusive in the absence of fraud 
or collusion, 

Mr. COX. That is my point of order, Mr, Speaker, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the further 
point of order that the conferees have not only legislated in this 
bill for the procurement of Army aircraft but have also legis- 
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lated for the procurement of naval aircraft and have no juris- 
diction whatever over that subject. There was nothing in t), 
bill as it passed the Senate and nothing in the bill as it pass: 
the House with reference to procurement of naval aircraft. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I assume that the gentleman from 
Texas is not opposed to any provision of the conference report 
except the one which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, Cox} 
raised objection to? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, I simply raise this objection, 
that amendment No. 30, as rewritten, involves very exten- 
sive provisions—380 paragraphs—a whole bill involved in that 
amendment, and I protest against the conferees undertaking 
to pass legislation in that sort of way. If all these provisions 
are to be enacted, they ought to have come before the House in 
a legislative way. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman from Texas will! 
have ample opportunity to discuss each one of these amend- 
ments, 

But let me call the attention of the gentleman and of the 
Chair to this, that under the rules of the House the Committee 
on Military Affairs is given jurisdiction relative to national 
defense, and it would be clearly in order for the Committee 
on Military Affairs to bring in a bill dealing with the national 
defense, which includes both the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does the gentleman contend thit 
it is within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Military 
Affairs to bring in legislation as to the procurement of battle- 
ships 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not at all 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Submarines and naval aircraft? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Committee on Military Affairs, 
I will state, Mr. Speaker, under the broad language of the 
rule, could bring in any legislation that deals with the na- 
tional defense because of the very language of the rule estalb- 
lishing the Committee on Military Affairs, which gives it that 
jurisdiction. Of course, Congress in another rule delegates a 
certain amount of jurisdiction to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, but the gentleman would not deny the proposition that 
the Committee on Military Affairs could bring in a bill pro- 
viding for a secretary of national defense, which would take 
over both the Army and the Navy jurisdictions. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. It was for that reason that the 
Speaker of the House referred that bill to the Committee on 
Military Affairs? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Exactly. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I have not the floor. The gentle- 
man from Texas [{Mr. Buack] has the floor. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield to the gentleman if I have 
the floor. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will say, Mr. Speaker, for the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs that that committee has had under 
consideration the amendment introduced into this bill; that 
it held hearings on it in conjunction with the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, and it had hearings on 
this bill for days and weeks, and the two subcommittees and 
the two committees, the Committee on Naval Affairs and the 
Committee on Military Affairs, both agreed unanimously upon 
the exact language contained in this bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, let me call attention 
to the fact that we do not legislate by committees in the House, 
and we have rules of the House which prescribe that the con- 
ferees shall not exceed their authority. 

Now, neither the bill that passed the House nor the bill that 
passed the Senate has anything about the procurement of air- 
craft by the Navy, but this amendment No. 80 writes pro- 
visions that are very lengthy and deal with Army aircraft and 
naval aircraft. I submit that they are clearly subject to points 
of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the question before 
the Chair is not whether these committees have jurisdiction of 
this subject matter, and it is not whether the subcommittees 
have been deliberating over it, but the question is whether 
the matter against which the point of order is made was in dis- 
agreement between the two Houses; whether or not the bill as 
it passed the House or the Senate contained this provision or 
one substantially the same as that contained in the conference 
report. I simply want to make that suggestion in answer to the 
suggestions of some of these gentlemen that because the com- 
mittees might have jurisdiction of the subject generally or had 
agreed upon it, it would be in order now for the conference 
committee to bring it in. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
hy the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
amendment No, 30 is clearly legislation, 


Cox] he states that 
Of course, it is legis- 


intion. This is a legislative bill. All that amendment No. 
») does is to effect a compromise on section 9, which was 
written in the bill by the Senate. Section 9 condenses the 


power and authority and provides only generally as to the 
method of procuring aviation equipment. Amendment No. 30 
amplifies the provisions of section 9 of the Senate bill and 
eoes into detail as to the method of procuring, the method of 
advertising, and gives certain discretionary powers to the 
Secretary in procuring aviation equipment. 

As to the point raised, that it authorizes or legislates as to 
the purchase of aviation equipment for the Navy, it does not 
exactly or directly. 1t simply provides for a joint board, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War, 
to sit together and to acquire or purchase designs or equip- 
ment in the manner specified in amendment No. 30. It is no 
new legislation written by the conferees. It is absolutely 
cermane to the bill, and it is nothing but a compromise of 
section 9 written into the bill by the Senate and amplifying 
and specifying in detail the provisions of section 9 in the 
various sections enumerated in amendment No. 30. It is clearly 
germane to the bill, and the conferees have not exceeded their 
ower, 

, Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, addressing myself first to the 
point of order raised by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox], I call the Speaker’s attention to the fact that section 
9 of the bill H. R. 10827, the bill that passed the House, when 
it reached the Senate had a provision inserted by way of an 
amendment of the Senate providing for the manner of pur- 
chasing aircraft, and the last sentence in that amendment of 
the Senate is to the effect that “in all cases in the purchase 
of such aircraft ’—no doubt the Speaker has section 9 before 
him—‘*the decisions of the Secretary of War shall be final 
and conclusive in the absence of fraud or collusion,” 

Now, when the general subject of the purchase of aircraft 
comes into conference, in the matter of difference between the 
two Houses, there comes out of conference amplified language, 
more specific language, it may be, but still dealing with the 
subject of the purchase of aircraft and the finality and con- 
clusiveness of the decision of the Secretary of the department 
concerned relating to the contract. So instead of using the 
mere language that the decision of the Secretary shall be final, 
it goes on to say in what particulars, to wit—I am reading 
from page 9 of the conference report, the latter part of para- 
graph (t), to which particular exception is taken by the point 
of order— 

And the decision of the Secretary of the department concerned as to 
the award of such contract, the interpretation of the provisions of the 
contract, and the application and administration of the contract shall 


not be reviewable. 


The original language was: 
Shall be final and conclusive. 


Whereas this paragraph provides that it— 


shall not be reviewable, otherwise than as may be therein provided for, 
by any officer or tribunal of the United States except the President and 
the Federal courts. 


So that the broad and general language of the brief state- 
ment in the original bill is, in a sense, limited by particular 
reference to the features that would be subject to the final and 
conclusive decision of the Secretary of the department con- 
cerned in the bill as it comes out of conference. And let me 
say it is a phrase that is repeated in a number of places the. 
original bill. 

Now, then, as to the jurisdiction of the committees, if the 
Speaker please, which was referred to by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], I call the Speaker’s particular attention 
to the rule with regard to the committees and their respective 
jurisdictions. The rule provides that to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs shall be committed not only the matter of the 
Army and the officers and enlisted men of the Army as well as 
the militia but also “all matters relating to the public defense.” 
That is found on page 298 of the Manual, section 682. But 
when it comes to the jurisdiction of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee its jurisdiction is not broad and its jurisdiction does not 
relate to national defense generally, but subdivision 13 of that 
same section relates to the increase or reduction of commis- 
sioned officers and enlisted men and their pay and allowances 
and “the increase of ships or vessels of all classes of the 
Navy.” Of course, an airplane is not a ship or a vessel in the 
sense in which that language was used when that rule was 
framed, so that since aircraft is a weapon of defense and this 
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Mr. Speaker, on the point of order made | Congress proposes to build or to buy aircraft in the interest 
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of the national defense, the Military Affairs Committee will 
have jurisdiction of that question just as fully as the Naval 
Affairs Committee and, perhaps, more so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The title of the bill is— 


To provide more effectively for the national defense by increasing the 
efficiency of the Air Corps. 


Is not that correct? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now, amendment 30 provides for a new 
board, whereby the Secretary of War would sit in and consult 
with the Secretary of the Navy as to the type of patents and 
equipment purchased, and that is in order to avoid duplication, 
in order to have coordination and cooperation, which carries 
out the very purpose of this bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And is it not true, as the gentleman 
has pointed out, that under section 682 and under the words 
“the public defense,” wherever there is a bill which is a joint 
thing and it applies to the public defense, but takes in the 
Navy, that that comes under the jurisdiction of the Military 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. McSWAIN. That is necessarily so; that whatever is of 
so broad a scope that it passes beyond the bounds of any one 
department engaged in conducting the national defense it must 
go to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, answering the point made by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, which he has just discussed— 
namely, that subsection (t) is a mere amplification of section 9 
of H. R. 10827—I would direct the Speaker's attention to the 
language of section 9, which is as follows: 


In all cases the decision of the Secretar~ of War shall be final and 
conclusive in the absence of fraud or collusion. 


The iniquitous part of the report to which my point of order 
is more particularly directed is that part of section (t) which 
reads as follows: 

And the decision of the Secretary of the department concerned as to the 
award of such contract, the interpretation of the provisions of the con- 
tract, and the application and administration of the contract shall not 
be reviewable, otherwise than as may be therein provided for, by any 
officer or tribunal of the United States except the President and the 
Federal courts, 


Section 9 of the bill, which the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina quoted, provides that the decision of the Secretary of War 
shall be final and shall aot be reviewable at all; that is, the 
award shall not be reviewable at all. Amendment 30 of the 
report of the committee of conference, to which reference has 
been made, provides that the award shall be reviewable by the 
President and by the Federal courts. 

I submit that is not an amplification of that part of section 
9 under which the committee claims authority to make this 
report. It is not an amplification; it can not, in reason, be 
contended to be an amplification, because the bill provides 
that there shall be no review, and by the terms of the report 
of the committee there may be a review, to wit, by the Presi- 
dent and by the Federal courts. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Does the gentleman contend that 
if a bill says the affirmative, it is not in order to say the nega- 
tive in conference? 

Mr. COX. I contend 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman is arguing to the 
Speaker in support of his point of order that the Senate said 
it should not be reviewable and the conferees say it shall be 
reviewable 

Mr. COX. And that is legislation. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They have the right to legislate. 

Mr. COX. Not at all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
Georgia permit me to interrupt? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from 
Georgia seriously insist that where the Senate and the House 
have agreed upon language, that it is then in order for the 
conferees, by dropping or inserting a word, to change com- 
pletely the legislation upon which they have agreed? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No. The trouble about the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee is that the House had 
not agreed to it. The Senate asserted an affirmative proposi- 








Will the gentleman from 
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tion, and the conferees In conference have asserted a nega- 
tive proposition; and I submit it is clearly germane to do that. 

Mr. COX. Oh, no; not a negative. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
the gentleman 
Mr. COX, 

the report, to wit, that the award may be reviewed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me say to the gentleman 
from Georgia, in order to keep the record straight, if I may, 
1 was laboring under a misapprehension, and I did not want 
the gentleman's statement, under the understanding I had of 
it, to go unchallenged. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. I may state to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that when the bill passed the Senate it 
said that the decision of the Secretary should not be review- 
able except in a case of fraud. Now, the conferees come in, in 
disagreement, and they amend that by saying it shall be re- 
viewable by the President and by the courts. I submit, with 
all deference to the argument of my colleague from Georgia 
{Mr. Cox], it is clearly within the rights of the conferees to 
do that. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman does not contend that is a mere 
negative of the declaration in the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That Is an amplification. 

Mr. COX. It can not be an amplification. It is an amend- 
ment of it, and a material amendment, because the one says 
there shall be no review, whereas the other says a review is 
permissible and names the tribunals by which the review may 
be made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It says there shall be no review in the 
absence of fraud and collusion. 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It does not provide there is absolutely 
no review, but makes one exception, and that exception is where 
there is fraud and collusion. 

Mr. COX. In your report you do not merely negative the 
assertion made in the bill that there can be no review, but you 
say there may be review and you name the tribunals by which 
the review shall be had. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Taking care of the matter of fraud and 
collusion originally inserted in section 9. 

Mr. COX. Not at all. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That was the intention. - 

Mr. COX. It constitutes a material amendment which is 
outside of any question that was in disagreement between the 
two Houses of the Congress. There was no disagreement 
whatsoever in that respect. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It carries out to a fuller extent the 
intention of section 9. 

Mr. COX. Yes; but it is an effort on the part of the com- 
mittee to legislate for Congress, purely and simply. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No; I think it is simply an amplification, 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Georgia that section 9, to which the gentleman refers and 
quotes, was not in the House bill. 

Mr. COX. That is true. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. That language was placed in the 
bill before the bill passed the Senate. 

Mr. COX. But was not in disagreement as between the two 
Houses. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Oh, yes; the reason it was in dis- 
agreement was because that language was not in the House 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair 
does not think it necessary to consider the point made by the 
gentleman from Georgia, which is somewhat technical in its 
nature, but to take up the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Texas, which strikes broadly at the powers of con- 
ferees. 

It may be true, as the gentleman from South Carolina 
argued, that if this were merely a question of jurisdiction, 
the Committee on Military Affairs might have power in the 
original instance, possibly, to report a bill such as this; but 
the question that arises is not one of committee jurisdiction 
but a question purely of the power of the conferees, and 
whether or not they have exceeded their power in this instance. 

The rule is very well settled, passed on by a number of 
Speakers, as to the powers of conferees. It is well escribed in 
paragraph 539 of the Manual; 


The managers of a conference must confine themselves to the dif- 
ferences committed to them, and may not include subjects not within 
the disagreements, even though germane to a question in issue. 
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| by the gentleman from Texas. 
That is exactly the contention of | conferees go beyond the differences between the two Houses? 
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Therefore the question of whether or not this amendment } 
germane has nothing to do with the point of order as raised 
The question is solely, Did the 


This bill is entitled “To provide more effectively for the 


It is negatived by a positive declaration made in national defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Cor), 


of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes.” 
There is nothing said in the bill, either as it passed the House 
or as it passed the Senate, with relation to aviation for the 
Navy. The conferees, therefore, in including in it matter 
relating to the Navy must have exceeded their powers, be- 
cause they have departed from the exact differences that were 
before them in conference. 

The Chair therefore sustains the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Texas. 


EXPUNGING UNPARLIAMENTARY LANGUAGE FROM RECORD 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
strike from the Recorp remarks that I made yesterday which 
were unparliamentary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman from Pennsylvania content to let the matter 
rest with the request to take that from the Recorp? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I understand that under the rules of the 
House it is unparliamentary language. I would say in reply to 
the gentleman from Tennessee that the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas used unparliamentary language in reference to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. If the gentleman from Arkansas is 
inclined to withdraw those remarks, I certainly think that 
would be in order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman indicate 
what remarks he refers to in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. McFADDEN. On page 11924, in the remarks by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, he says, in addressing me, “ You 
refused to live up to your agreement.” And further on, refer- 
ring to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, he addresses me 
directly as “he,” and further down he says, “Do you under- 
stand that? You do if you understand the lines that have been 
written for you and which you read to the House.” Then, 
again, on page 11925 he refers in a challenge to me, the words 
being “I challenge him.” 

These words are clearly unparliamentary. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think technically that is 
correct, but all that is a mere technicality, The gentleman 
from Arkansas referred to him in the second person instead of 
“the gentleman from Pennsylvania.” That, of course, is a 
mere technicality which carries no sort of reflection on the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say that there was clearly a refiec- 
tion in the statement that I had not carried out the agreement 
with the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I was referring to what the 
gentleman just quoted. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have always tried to keep within the 
rules of the House and tried to be respectful to the Members of 
the House. The gentleman from Arkansas was very pointed. 
I have no feeling over the matter. I am simply trying to cor- 
rect what apparently should be corrected as unparliamentary 
language. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
only thing the gentleman complains of that anyone would treat 
seriously is that I accused him of breaking his pledge. He did 
not deny it at the time. I did not say “the gentleman from 
icone oe and that technically was a violation of the 
rules of this House. The only thing the gentleman takes ex- 
ception to is that I charged him with not keeping his pledge. 
The truth is—and the reason he did not deny it is—that the 
agreement was in this language: 


I want either to make a supplementary or amendatory motion, either 
myself or the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Hutu], whichever one I 
may decide, In other words, I want a run for my white alley. 


That is the pledge that I referred to. On yesterday just 
before the time was reached where I thought he would keep 
that pledge—the day before I had indicated what my amend- 
ment would be—he came over and I reminded him of the pledge 
and the gentleman said he could not do that without losing con- 
trol of the floor. I directed his attention to the fact that the 


reason I asked him that in his committee room last week was 
that I warned him that under the rule I could not do that 
except by his permission, and the only reason the gentleman 
gave to me that he could not keep that pledge was because he 
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would lose the floor. 
man deny that? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman just made the statement 
that 1 could not accede to his proposition because of that fact. 
] did not agree that the gentleman should make the motion. 
Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think it is a reflection 
on him to tell the truth? Was it not up to him, if he wanted 
justify himself, to get up and explain to the House that he 
ad to break his pledge or lose the floor? What right has the 
ventleman, after the House has adjourned, to take his remarks 
and deliberately insert something he would not have said in my 
presence on the floor, which is a violation of the privileges of 
the House, and which he confesses is unparliamentary? Gentle- 

en, that is the situation, and that is what I have to 
with in the Committee on Banking and Currency. I withdraw 

objection, if the gentleman satisfied. He knows my 
sition. If he is satisfied with that action, if that is as far 
s he wants to go, that is for him to say. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 
eentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McKADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make one fur- 
remark in connection with the assertion that there was a 
definite agreement here. I did not agree to any such motion as 
the gentleman has referred to. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman agreed that I should offer an 
amendatory motion, did he not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman asked to make that motion. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. So far as the House is concerned, I am willing 
to let it rest at that, but not so far as the gentleman is con- 
cerned, 


Those are the facts. Does the gentle- 
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CREDIT TO CERTAIN 


Mr, CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report upon Senate Joint Resolution 47, authorizing 
the Comptroller General of the United States to allow credit 
to contractors for payments received from either Army or 


CONTRACTORS 
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deal | 


| ence 


Navy disbursing officers in settlement of contracts entered into | 


with the United States during the period from April 6, 1917, 
to November 11, 1918. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota calls 
up a conference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


. CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to Senate Joint 
Resolution 47, entitled “Authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to allow credit to contractors for payments 
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the leather products. The payments covered by the resolution 
were made to contractors whose contracts did not contain such 
stipulations and represent sums in addition to the contract 
price for the leather products. 

It was assumed by the parties that the agreements would be 
applicable without reference 


4 


thereto in the contracts, and it 
was upon this assumption that the payments were made. 
The Comptroller General of the United States, Hon. J. R. 


McCarl, reports as follows: “It would appear, therefore, that 
the contracts, containing no reference to the agreement, which 
were entered into subsequent to the wage agreement, should 
be regarded, for the purpose of the resolution, as similarly situ- 
ated with those entered into prior to the agreement.” 


C. A, CHRISTOPHERSON, 
A. J. HICKEY, 
FreD H, DoMINICK, 


Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. 
report, 
Mr. LaGUARDIA., 


The question is on agreeing to the confer- 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man a question, How can the gentleman justify striking out 
the House amendment which specifically limited the adjust 
ment of these contracts to those which were entered into before 
the labor agreement of September, 1917? The gentleman will 
recall that it was my amendment. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON., Mr. Speaker, the reason for 
that is this: There were certain contracts entered into prior 
to the wage agreement of September and certain contracts 
afterwards. This resolution relates only to the contracts that 
are on the same basis as those entered into before the wage 
agreement. Certain contracts after the September wage agree- 
ment were made upon the same basis as those prior, and did 
not take into consideration the wage agreement. Mr. McCarl 
made the statement that the payments involved relate only to 
contracts which are on the same basis as those made prior to 


the wage agreement; that those made after the September 
agreement which took into consideration the wage agreement 
are not involved; that the settlements made on those con- 


tracts were made according to the contracts, and not in accord- 


|} ance with the prior contract. 


t 


| 


received from either Army or Navy disbursing officers in settle- | 


ment of contracts entered into with the United States during 
the period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918,” having 


met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend | 


and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its amendment numbered 1. 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2. 
C. A. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
A. J. HICKEY, 
Frep H. DoMINICcK, 
Managers.on the part of the House. 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Rosr, N. STANFIELD, 
ParK TRAMMELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


Some of the contracts were entered into prior to September, 
1917; others of them were not. The effect of the House amend- 
ment would be to destroy the intention and value of the reso- 
lution. 

There is not involved the question of payment out of Govern- 
ment funds, but merely whether the Government shall proceed 
to collect amounts already paid to the various contractors. 

The wage-adjustment agreement dated September 26, 1917, 
was subsequent to the date of some and prior to the date of 
other contracts of the United States with certain of the signa- 
tory manufacturers, and only a very few of the subsequent con- 
tracts referred to or incorporated the substance of such wage 
agreement. As to the few contracts incorporating the substance 
of the wage agreement, the General Accounting Office will allow 
credit for the payments in reimbursement of the increase of 
wages paid to the contractors as a part of the consideration for 
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| therein an address delivered by my colleague, Mr. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then there is no danger that a contract 
entered into subsequent to the labor agreement that increased 
the prices will receive a double benefit? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, No; not according to 
Carl’s statement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is sure of that? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That only takes care of those 
where the contracts are identical, regardless of the date. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Regardless of the date. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is satisfactory to me. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


Mr. Me- 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


$y unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. RutuHerrorp, for several days, on account of sickness in 
family. 


To Mr. Atrcoop, at the request of Mr. Hitt of Alabama, on ac- 
count of important business. 


To Mr. McLAvuGuHtiin of Nebraska, for two days, on account of 
important business. 
SPEECH OF HON, 8. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
consent to extend my 


0. BLAND, OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
remarks in the Recorp by printing 
SLAND of 
Virginia, upon the occasion of the presentation by the Philip- 
pine people .of a monument to the late Hon. W. A. Jones, long 
a Member of this body, erected at Warsaw, Va. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to 


| extend my remarks in the Recorp, which has been granted me, 


I submit an address by the gentleman from Virginia, Hon. 
S. O. Briann, delivered on June 20, 1926, at Warsaw, Va., on 
the occasion of the presentation by the Philippine people of a 
mausoleum in memory of the services of Hon. William A. 
Jones, who until his death in 1918 was a Representative in 
the Congress of the United States from Virginia. 

The address is as follows: 
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For more than a quarter of a century, he, at whose tomb to-day we 
stand, served this district and this people. From 1890, when he was 
called the Congress of the United States, to the day of 
his death, this capable Representative wrought zealously, loyally, and 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE W, A, JONES 


to serve in 


well for the people who had chosen him to be their servant. He was 
at all times a faithful servant of his people. How well he served 
is best attested by the length of his service, the excellent record of 


his achievements, and the complete devotion of his constituents. Mr. 


Jones had a hold upon their affections that nothing could shake. 
They knew him; they loved him; they trusted him, They knew that 
at all times and under all circunrstances he could be relied upon to 
do the right thing, that a superior intelligence would unite with 


sound judgment, and that his conscience would always be his guide. 
They knew that right, and not expediency, would be his rule of con- 
duct, and that he would never trim his political sails to catch the 
passing breeze. They knew that in his political life his course would 
be determined always by the highest fdeals and by the _ loftiest | 
patriotism, With his constituents no concern ever existed that he 
would fail to bring righteousness and justice to bear upon the solu- 
tion of all legislative problems, They gladly beard him and accepted 
his counsel. Where he went they knew that honor and wisdom pointed 
the way Where he led they were glad to follow. 


No part of America has produced more eminent men instinct with 
love of freedom than this narrow neck between the Rappahannock and 


the Potomac. Here men have thought great thoughts and done great 
decds. Here the past is an inspiration and an example. Here devo- 
tion to duty, love of country, and heroic service and sacrifice have 
found their finest expression. Here names high on honor’s rolls are 


household words. Here tradition and fact charny and lure with com- 
pelling force and yet with winsome grace. Wherever else political time- 
gervers may exist, here public men must strive to become statesmen 


in the highest sense of that term, or be recreant to the high ideals and 


noble sentiments that have made this section immortal. Here, Wake- 
field and Stratford, the Washingtons and the Lees, are constant remind- 
ers that 
“Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 
Here had been born the Father of his Country. Here had been 


reared he who, 150 years ago, in obedience to bis native State, boldly 
submitted, In convention assembled, that these Colonies were, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent. Here had been nurtured 
the brilliant diplomat who in 1778 negotiated the treaty with France 
which assured our independence. Not far away there had been born 
and lived another great Virginian who, 150 years ago, had first 
collected in a great charter the fundamentals of a frea people. 
Ilere had been born the greatest soldier of the English-speaking race 
who, by heroic service, spiendid sacrifice, and glorious life added 
new luster to the name of Lee, of Virginia, and of your own Northern 
Neck. 

The very air is vibrant with the memory of great events and great 


names. In such an environment, it is not strange that genius should 
grow to greatness. Mr. Jones was a true son of patriotic sires. He 
imbibed from earliest youth the ennobling traditions, the inspiring 


sentiments, and the lofty idealism of these people of the past. 
scended from a line that had helped to mold and make a Nation, 
he devoted all of his splendid talents and great strength to the 
cause of freedom. He believed with all his soul that governments 
are instituted among men deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. He sought to extend the frontiers of human 
liberty, to carry to others that freedom which his illus- 
trious had bequeathed to him. He became the champion 
of a deserving people in a distant land, and sought to give to them 
that freedom which worthy sfres had given to him. To these distant 
he rendered inestimable service. Tired, worn, harassed with 
whenever opportunity offered he rose superior to physical ail- 
and finally his indomitable will and courage won a great 
It is appropriate that he should be revered by the Philip- 
people, and they have never omitted an opportunity to show 
him thefr great affection. 
it said that peoples soon ferget—that republics are un- 
Too often in the complexities of modern life, with its en- 
its pressing demands, its present duties, its absorbing 
responsibilities and {its tasks, this is true, but now and then the un- 
dying gratitude of an appreciative people finds lasting expression in 
some definite and tangible form, A great writer has said: “ Gratitude 
is a fruit of great cultivation ; you do not find it among a gross people.” 
It indeed fitting that In this one hundred and fiftieth year of 
American independence, when this Nation remembers its Washington, 
its Jefferson, its Adams, its Hancock, {ts Marshall, its Henry, its Mason, 
and its Lees, that the Philippine people, in an enduring way, should 


De- 


He sought 
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people 
pain, 
ments, 
victory. 
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for 
Often 
grateful. 
grossing cares, 


is 


is 


remember with love and affection their great benefactor, champion, and 
friend who carried to them hopes and high resolves similar to those 
which as a Natlon we this year celebrate. 
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The Philippine people venerate Mr. Jones, and we share in their ven. 
eration. The people of this district realize that Mr. Jones added new 
lustre to their renewn, and they regard no tribute too great for him. 
They will ever feel an abiding love for these far-away people who have 
bestowed so much love and affection upon their son, and they will 
wateh with pride and sincere affection that people's progress to a 
high destiny. 

Senator Osmena, this handsome memorial will prove a tie that shal! 
ever bind my people close to you and to your people, and as you honor him 
we loved and were proud to follow, so shall we ever honor you. Our 
hearts will ever beat in unison with yours. 

Too great honor can not be done him at whose tomb to-day we stand 
We love you for this, that you love him. We honor you for this, that 
you honor him. We are not unmindful that could his lips, now closed, 
speak once again your welfare and your prosperity would be among his 
first expressions. Carry back to your people the gratitude, the esteem, 
the good will, the love, and the unwavering confidence of these people 
who for nearly 28 years gave your benefactor, your champion, and your 
friend their support, and among whom his memory will ever live, as a 
statesman of equal rank with the greatest of this Nation, a public 
servant pure and undefiled, and a man uncorrupted and incorruptible. 
We are proud to have bis name linked with that of your immortal 
patriot and martyr, Rizal, With you, as with us, the lustre of Mr. 
Jones's service will grow brighter with the passing years. May I, for 
this people and for my departed friend, express the hope that health, 
happiness, prosperity, and the blessings of liberty may rest upon you 
and your people through all the years that are to come. 


THE LIQUOR PROBLEM AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to offer a bit of advice 
on the liquor problem and on law enforcement with the best 
of intentions. 

The first thing an honest man must do before he aligns 
himself either for or against any cause is to be posted on 
that question. In a democracy this is the most fundamental of 
all duties. Nothing else approaches it. The citizens rule. Un- 
informed citizens can not rightly decide anything. Misin- 
formed citizens will decide unjustly. We must know the truth 
if the truth is to make us free, It may seem diffieult for 
each one of us to have a reasonable working knowledge on 
every important question that affects our national life. It 
would be easier to just read the sporting page and the comic. 


strips. But this is part of the price we pay for self-govern- 
ment. We do not belong to that group of whom it may be 


seid: 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 


We must reason. We can not reason unless we know the 
facts. 

Against prohibition there has been one of the most carefully 
organized systems of propaganda that has been discovered. In 
the press, in magazines, in the conversation of many careless 
speakers one may hear of the failure of prohibition. You have 
all heard that “ we are drinking more than ever.” Let us take 
that for an illustration. How much did “ we” drink under the 
license system? How much did it cost? Do you know that the 
transportation of the raw materials to breweries and distil- 
leries and the distribution of the beer and whisky to the con- 
sumer was one of our most serious traffic problems in the 
license era? Do you believe such a traffic could be handled 
clandestinely by bootleggers’ autos even if half the police 
officers were bribed to close their eyes to that close-packed pro- 
cession of booze-laden machines necessary? Where is the 
drunkard, once a common sight on your street? Much of the 
false statements spread by the wets to break down dry morale 
can be exploded by asking a few simple questions like that. 

But the law is being violated. You ought to know how seri- 
ous those violations are, who is responsible for them, and how 
to stop them. You are a citizen ruler and your public servants 
should serve you. Do not live in a fool’s paradise. Even the 
Bible condemns those who “cry peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” <A corrupt and murderous group of outlaws are delib- 
erately assailing our laws. We must know just what they are 
accomplishing and fight them. 

Know your officials. Know the good ones as well as the bad 
ones. Give praise to the good and prison tothe bad. Support the 
efficient and have the ineffective ones removed. Booze will cor- 
rupt government anywhere if allowed free hand. Bind your 
officials to honest service. Watch your officers and tell the 
truth about them; but tell the good as well as. the bad. Do not 














think that unwarranted gossip or second-hand suspicion is tell- 
ing thé truth. 

Kuow the secondary results of prohibition. These are 
indicators of its success or failure. Your savings banks, insur- 
ance companies, retail trade, home building, all tell a story 
about prohibition. Just as the butcher knows that John Smith 
is keeping his pledge because John Smith buys better meat and 
pays his bills, so our economists know that America is keeping 
her pledge of the eighteenth amendment because every business 
indicator tells the story. 

Know the full facts thus, not as a silly Pollyanna or as a 
melancholy crepehanger, but as a citizen who intends that this 
chall be the land of the free, governed by its citizens, and not 
by the alien bootlegger. 

“Rut do not be satisfied by knowing. Act! You may think 
you are only one man, but have you ever read that “ One man 


shall chase a thousand and two shall put ten thousand to 
fliicht’’? One man in earnest can upset the world. It has 
been done. Even if you are only one man, be one man. But 
you need not be only one. Others will feel as you do. Unite 
your efforts with those who are working for the same end, 


Multiply yourself by union. You will count more as part of a 


regiment than as one of a mob. Organization means victory. 
It eliminates wasted effort. It focuses the full expended power 
on achievement. Join up. Neither be content with negative 
action. Be as active in telling the good news about prohibition 


as the wets are in spreading the bad. Fight as hard to get 

wd laws as the wets fight to oppose them. Work for the 
appointment of dry officials as energetically as do the wets to 
get catspaws named. . 

Prohibition is the popular policy of government. It touches 
you intimately in every department of your life. Your health, 
your purse, your very life and liberty are involved in the issues 
bound up in this fight. No one ean draft you for this war, 
but if you do not gladly enlist for God and country, then your 
desertion from the field will cancel one effective fighter and 
will aid the enemy just that much. 


LEAKS IN PROHIBITION DAM 


The dam of prohibition keeps out a whole Atlantic of liquor, 
but it does not keep it all out, No restrictive laws in license 
days ever won unanimous observance. Prohibition is not the 
exception to the rule that liquor is essentially lawless. The 
difference between conditions now and those before the adop- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment might be expressed thus: 
Violations of laws concerning liquor to-day are viewed as a 
scandal and the guilty are punished. Formerly they were 
viewed as common phenomena of our national life and were 
generally ignored. 

Some of these leaks have reached large proportions. The 
Nation early realized that no King Canute could keep back 
the floods of illicit liquor merely by saying, “ Thus far and no 
farther.” The first dike was erected in the Volstead Act, 
It was not booze proof. No one expected it would be. Behind 
it were a lot of little pools of whisky and lakes of beer inside 
the dike. A whole army of busy rats gnawed at the dam and 
let a trickle through here and a little runnel there. Added 
together, these puddles and trickles amounted to a fair-sized 
total, enough to alarm those who realized that both morality 
and commercial prosperity were threatened by any collapse 
of prohibition. 

Among the sensationally 
as Rum Row. Always a 


interesting leaks was that known 
romantic figure in literature, the 
smuggler aroused a larger attention than his actual achieve- 
ments merited. Those achievements, however, were not petty. 
No one knows how much liquor he landed on. our coast. Even 
admitting that only a small fraction of the stuff sold as 
“genuine smuggled goods—just off the boat” was really the 
product of some moonshine still, the Rum Row contribution 
was one of the serious elements in liquor’s lawless activities. 

A Coast Guard estimate of the volume of smuggied liquor 
was given at the hearing on the Coast Guard bill when Rum 
Row was at its height, when it was stated that direct ship- 
ments from Europe amounted to not less than 80,000 cases per 
month, While a mere bagatelle compared with shipments in 
license days, this quantity was a challenge to prohibition 
enforcement. St. Pierre, Miquelon, and the Bahamas made 
their additional contributions. With such a rift the prohibi- 
tion dam could not keep the Nation dry. As a result of, that 
exposé the Coast Guard was equipped with modern vessels and 
Rum Row became a thing of the past. 

The moonshiner has been one of the stock characters of our 
southern novels for a century. ‘The first laws imposing tax 
on liquor saw the birth of the moonshiner. He provided fire- 
water for those who desired cheapness and “influence” in 
their drink, even in license States. No statistics ever tabulated 
his production, but it was sufficiently serious to annoy taxpaying 
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distillers with whom he competed. Practically all the argu- 
ments used by the enemies of prohibition—especially those based 
on “personal liberty "—were invented by the old-time moon- 
shiner. Sporadic raids in the mountain moonshine territory 
merely kept him alert. They hardly seriously touched the 
situation. No State in the Union was without its illicit stills. 
The broadest and most liberal liquor laws did not prevent the 
untaxed manufacture of intoxicants. Practically every peni- 
tentiary had inmates who had broken the liquor laws. Fre- 
quently they were serving a sentence because of murders com- 
mitted in resisting the infrequent raids made by officers. 
Bloody and murderous as the liquor outlaws are to-day, they 
have been equally bloody and murderous through our history. 


The criminal element provided outlet channels for these 
smuggled and moonshine liquors. Reckless, already at war 


with law and organized society, they did not newly take up a 
career of crime but simply transferred their activities from 
one branch of lawlessness to another. To those might be added 
those bartenders who found their acquaintance with a drinking 
public possessed a negotiable value. Many of them had con- 
ducted “ blind-tigers” or “speakeasies” in the past. These 
formed the distribution department of illicit liquor. 

The leakage from the liquors stored in bonded warehouses 
added to the bootleg supply in the earlier years of prohibition. 
Immense quantities were released on permits before enforce- 
ment machinery was properly organized. Thefts of confiscated 
liquor returned some of this to the underground traffic. “ Split,” 
with the usual adulterants, thus formed one of the earlier 
factors in law violations before a careful control of ware- 
housed liquor closed that leak in the dam. 

The breweries ran true to form. The lawless activities of 
the trade exposed in the investigations made by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee before prohibition, did not cease, but con- 
tinued under the eighteenth amendment. The permission to 
make cereal beverages was abused by many. Instead of de- 
alcoholizing their product, they sold it in many places at full 
strength and nearly as openly as in license days. Until the 
revocation of their permits, the imposition of almost confisca- 
tory fines and penalties, and the padlocking of their premises 
brought this group of rebels to terms, full-strength beer was 
purchasable in most of the larger centers of the former wet 
States. In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York City, the 
bribery and corruption accompanying the brewery lawlessness 
under prohibition was a public scandal. 

The leak in the prohibition dam, caused by the diversion of 
alcohol, is probably the greatest and the most significant to- 
day. Treaties with other nations and the reequipment of the 
Coast Guard have reduced rum row to a small fraction of its 
former size. Smuggled liquor is becoming comparatively rare 
in the bootleg markets. The ease of detection of large moon- 
shine still has kept the illicit distillery from producing any 
very large output. Small and cheap stills in slums and swamps 
provide trickling rills where once booze flowed in rivers. Both 
these sources are insignificant when compared with the quanti- 
ties of alcohol which have been the principal source of the 
recent supply of illicit intoxicants. 

At the hearing on the Cramton bill to centralize the prohi- 
bition enforcement activities, it was testified that 6,000,000 gal- 
lons of alcohol, supposedly released for legitimate medicinal 
or industrial purposes had been diverted to bootleg purposes. 
“Split” with the usual adulterants, this would provide 200,- 
000,000 half-pint flasks of “hooch.” Industrial alcohol has an 
advantage over both smuggled liquor and moonshine. It is 
cheaper than smuggled goods. It can be delivered openly in 
the neighborhood of the bootlegger, without the costly clandes- 
tine carriage of smuggled liquor. 

It leaves less of a trail behind it in clues for the law officers 
It is more potable than moonshine. Even when the denaturant 
has been imperfectly removed it is likely to contain less poison- 
ous elements, or at least less immediately poisonous elements, 
than moonshine liquor. The redistillation needed to remove the 
denaturant does not leave waste products like the moonshine 
mash, whose disposal may arouse suspicion. These, with other 
factors, have made the diversion of alcohol the critical element 
in prohibition violations. 

‘ake medicine manufacturers, conscienceless producers of 
various commodities into whose manufacture alcohol enters, 
and brokers who pose as buyers of such products, thus covering 
the diversion of industrial alcohol which was never used in 
legitimate manufacture, are three of the significant figures in 
this diversion. To them might be added the venal physician 
who sells prescriptions for medicinal liquor and the retail drug- 
gist who has become a bartender in all but name. The old-time 
drug trade had a lofty, ethical standard. It early went on rec- 
ord against the alcoholizing of their profession. New men, 
many of them formerly connected with the liquor trade in 
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some States, have entered the drug business and find in alcohol 
permits sources of easy money. Such men, with the unscrupu- 
jous manufacturer who holds an industrial aleohol permit, are 
the present mainstays of the bootlegger. This breach in the 
dam of prohibition is the greatest to-day. Unless closed by 
effective regulation of the alcohol trade, it will cause more 
scandals than any other single situation in our national public 
life. 
WHO IS TO BLAME FOR NONENFORCEMENT? 

If prohibition is not enforced, then some one is to blame. 
Who is responsible? A majority of the American people caused 
the adoption of this new national policy; a still larger majority 
has approved the enactment of enforcement laws by both State 
and Nation. Public enemies of prohibition have been retired to 
private life by popular vote in the three primaries and three 
national elections since prohibition went into effect. The atti- 


tude of the Nation on the whole question is unmistakably clear | 


and in favor of enforcement. Yet enforcement is not as suc- 


cessful as it either should be or could be. Who is blocking the | 


wheels? 

A whole group of men form the chain down which the buck 
is passed whenever it is sought to fix this responsibility. Each 
has some part in the blame as a link in the chain of crimi- 
nality. Nearly every one of the types concerned is an impor- 
tant element in such liquor lawlessness as exists. But just one 
class are ultimately and essentially to blame. Without that 
class the others would be as Othello, their “ occupation gone.” 

In the very forefront of the violators stands the man who 
makes the illicit liquor. If none was made, none would be 
cousumed, naturally. The moonshiner, the redistiller of de- 
natured alcohol, the compounder of strange and potent drinks, 
bears the burden of public condemnation. He seems to be the 
source from which spring our prohibition ills. From this un- 
wholesome root grows the tree whose fruit is poisonous. But 
the guilt of the maker of “hooch,” whether he be the moon- 
shiner or the criminal industrial-alcohol user, is not the ulti- 
mate criminal who is the “primum mobile” of prohibition’s 
violation. 

The smuggler, whether he slips over the Canadian border 
with his truck load or anchors off the now vanishing rum row 
with his schooner full of cases, has been one of the stars in the 
antiprohibition tragedy. His wares were more desirable than 
those of the moonshiner. Except for the belief that they were 
smuggled goods, the products of the moonshine still would be 
generally unsalable. The publicity value and advertising given 
by rum row has meant much to the liquor outlaws of the 
country; but not even the smuggler, with all the romantic 
appeal with which fictionists have falsely vested him, is the 
indispensable element in lawbreaking. 

The rum runner or go-between for the smuggler and boot- 
legger plays his important part in getting the hooch to the 
market. Facing peril of arrest, menaced by hijackers, he races 
through the night at breakneck speed. He is a comparatively 
minor cog, however, in the bootleg machine. 

The bootlegger is generally pictured as the center of this 
lnwless trade. He markets the goods. No matter how much 
was smuggled, manufactured, or transported, the trade would 
die if the bootlegger did not act as retailer. Against his illegal 
sale more laws, probably, have been cdopted under various 
phases of liquor control or of prohibition, than against any 
other single type. And yet, not even the bootlegger is the 
“sine qua non” of the traffic in hooch. 

Official corruption is not the large factor it was earlier in 
the enforcenment of prohibition. Many officers who were 
blind when this would suit the liquor forces’ convenience have 
been retired. The careless, inefficient, or indifferent officer is 
being speeded up or faces the peril of dismissal, The officer 
with the itching palm is too rare to-day to be seriously con- 
sidered among the important forces in liquor lawbreaking. 

Chiminal manufacturers who divert industrial alcohol to bev- 
erage use are probably among the chief sources of supply for the 
illicit trade. Their contribution mounts to millions of gallons 
of hooch yearly. Manufacturers of extracts who use formulas 
which do not make their product unsuitable for beverage use 
have thus provided themselves with a lawless cliertela. The 
fake medicine compounder, who introduces into the violation 
of national prohibition the alcoholic preparations with which 
he once flooded the dry States from some wet center is add- 
ing his portion to the -ountry’s wetness. Dach of these plays 
his own part, more. or less significant, but their guilt is 
only relative. Another type of man is ultimately more re- 
sponsible than these. 

The cynic, who sneers at every mor: 1 movement; the skeptic 
who doubts the value of all reform; the shallow jester who 
would mock at the most sacred things to raise a laugh; the 
vaudevillian who seeks the easy laughter from a gibe at pro- 
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hibition; these encourage lawlessness, weaken the morale o: 
many, and aid in creation of un atmosphere favorable to tho 
liquor criminal. They are not stars but only supers in the play 

however. - 

The wet press, with its distortion of truth, its suppression 
of the news about prohibition, its emphasis on the weakness. 
rather than the strength of enforcement, and its sensation,| 
exploitation of antiprohibition propaganda, has linked its, 
in the same chain with the other abettors of liquor lay le 
ness, The influence of the wet press is far less than many 
feared. Its endorsement has defeated more than one candidat. 
In spite of its opposition, prohibition has steadily gained 
ground. It neither leads nor represents public opinion, ge». 
e-ally. It is not one of the primary factors in lawlessness })\)t 
it is one of the minor ones, 

The scofflaw, for whom a special term was fashioned. }\o- 
longs to the larger class from which the special type is drawn 
upon whom falls the ultimate responsibility for the failures of 
prohibition. Whether he drinks liquors stored before prohibi- 
tion or buys bootleg booze, the man who puts his persona! 
prejudices, his habits, his class customs, or his appetites above 
the law is fomenting anarchy. The idle rich and _ the 
I. W. W. are at one in their contempt for law which pre- 
vents them from getting what they want. All seofflaws are 
to blame for disrespect for law and contempt of orderly 
government. , 
| The man who drinks the liquor is the one scofflaw who can 

not shift any part of his responsibility for violation of the 
law. The moonshiner, smuggler, rum runner, bootlegger, and 
all the rest of the lawless horde who enter into the manufac- 
| ture or distribution of liquor are the servants of the man 
| who drinks. He dissolves the pearl of freedom in a bottle of 





hooch. He treats the Constitution of the United States as a 
scrap of paper. The voice of the majority means nothing 
when his thirst opposes. Because of the market he creates 
and the profit he makes possible, industry faces handicaps, 
mercantile business feels the current of diverted capital, death 
rates mount, charity funds are impoverished, jails, asylums, 
and poorhouses filled. 

The man who drinks is the direct cause of the piracy, mur- 
der, political corruption, and the seores of other crimes com- 
| mitted by those who purvey his liquor. 

Judas Iscariot got 30 pieces of silver for his betrayal. The 
man who drinks gets nothing but the drink. 


WHAT ABOUT THE OLD SOAK? 


The Old Soak is the skeleton in the liquor closet. The fin- 
ished product of the liquor traffic, he was never advertised by 
the friends of the business. The result of years of careful 
cultivation by brewers and bartenders, he was bitterly rejected 
by those to whom he might say, ‘“ You made me what I am 
to-day.” 

The Old Soak came from every class and condition of Ameri- 
can life. Generally he came from the most social, friendly, 
and good-tempered element in our society. Because he was 
“hail fellow, well met,” he found the booze trail was a primrose 
path of dalliance. Don Marquis in his play, “The Old Soak,” 
has drawn the character with photographic accuracy. Kindly, 
cordial, witty, and gifted more than the average, the Clem Haw- 
leys of actual life are fitted to become leaders of men. But 
they had the defects of their qualities. Booze got them, and 
they became “Old Soaks,” suspected and distrusted even by 
their own families, too weak to resist temptation, too shallow to 
respond to life’s challenges—mere ashes of what might have 
been. 

The bums who thronged the old-time missions, the tramps 
who once dwelt in the jungle across the railroad tracks, the 
gay-eat and yegg, the utterly submerged groups who made up 
the “ gaugers” who rolled the emptied beer barrels at freight 
stations in the hope of getting something with a kick in it— 
these are Clem Hawleys a stage lower in their descent. 

No man ever started out with the ambition of being an Old 
Soak. He merely wanted a little excitement, a drink now and 
then. He wanted to see life. Too late he found himself seeing 
death instead. He wanted happiness and laughter and social 
joys. Instead, booze gave him sorrow and tears and condemned 
him to the society of outcasts. 

It is hard to save the Old Soak. Booze has eaten out his 
backbone. When prohibition arrived there were 275 so-called 
“cures” which were trying to extract the alcohol from the 
Old Soak’s system. Many of their patrons were recidivists. 
They were “repeaters.” Some of them had been “cured” 
many times. There are only 27 of those institutions left to- 
day, and most of these keep their doors open only because they 
now major in some other treatments and conduct their “ drink- 
cure” operations as a side issue. 
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The preprohibition hospitals had delirium-tremens wards for 
the Old Soak. Some of these were famous, as the psychopathic 
wards of Bellevue. They were crowded in the old days. T 
day a case of true delirium tremens is comparatively infrequent. 

rhe insane asylums knew the Old Soak. He complicated 
heir problems. Some States tried to solve the puzzle presented 
the alcoholic insane establishing separate institutions 
wv their care. Noteworthy among these States was Connecti- 
cut, with its fine institution at Norwich. The arrival of pro- 
hibition about the time the Norwich institution opened for 
what promised to be a big business put the new hospital prac- 
cally out of business. There was such a decrease in alco- 
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‘ital for mental disease, and only a rare alcoholic is treated 
here. 

The decrease in alcoholic psychoses since prohibition is about 
two-thirds, with the foreign born or their children furnishing 
The taint of alco- 


} 
I 
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five times the ratio of native-born patients. 
hol from a beer-drinking or wine-drinking ancestry has its part 
in this ratio. 

The Old Soak was the mainstay of the old bread line, 
whieh vanished with prohibition. He kept the Salvation Army 
busy caring for him and his family. He figured unseen in 


tax lists to support the army of criminals, wastrels, in- 
sane, unemployed, and other flotsam on the sea of human life. 

Prohibition can not save many of the Old Soaks. The li- 
censed sale of liquor marred them too deeply. Like slaves who 
dread freedom, many of them hug their bonds and cherish 
their own degradation. Prohibition is halting the manufacture 
f more Old Soaks. Instead of providing an army of novice 
drinkers yearly, to-day we are training an army of abstainers. 


the 
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Youth takes its occasional drink to-day in the spirit of ad- 
yenture. It is theatrical about it. It wants to seem sophis- 
ticated. But it does not enjoy the taste nor the cost of the 
bootlegger’s product. Besides. modern youth has so many 


interesting things to do that drinking is dull and stupid work. 
The radio, the auto, speed boat, airplane, athletics, and a host 
of really thrilling things are the playthings of modern youth. 
It has laid aside the bottle from which it has been weaned. 

The Old Soak is often one of the strongest supporters of the 
prohibition cause. He is perfectly willing to be the last of his 
He knows the terrible cost of the liquor habit. He wishes 
the future generations to be free men and women. The brewer, 
distiller, and saloonist, and the owner of stocks in these enter- 
prises may want to see beer and booze return. It would mean 
billions of dollars profit to them. But the Old Soak’s face is 
set against this. His vote and his influence back the dry cause 
again and again. He can not break his own bonds but he 
wints to save others. Reverently one remembers a phrase from 
an ancient Book: 


Hie saves others; himself He can not save. 


ihe, 


The causes of liquor lawlessness are deep-seated and hard to 
eradicate. They are the fruit of the liquor traffic which we 
encouraged through 30 years of license. In that time we de- 
veloped a host of liquor addicts, who were enslaved to drink. 
These toiled and died that the liquor barons might be rich. 
Multitudes of these are still in the chains of this habit. Many 
of them are trying to break their chains. When the eighteenth 
amendment was proposed, these victims of the drink traffic 
threw their strength to the movement which promised them re- 
leases from a degrading bondage. Prohibtion was not won by 
total abstainers alone but by the aid, as well, of men who found 
the temptation of the swinging door of the saloon more than 
they could resist. The terrible strength of the abnormal appe- 
tite for drink can not be shaken off in a day or in a year, Even 
as some of these fight.to dethrone the tyrant alcohol, they fall 
a victim to its power. Let us cheer and not sneer as these men 
gallantly seek to save the coming generations from the power 
that has dishonored them. They may fall seventy times seven 
times but they arise, their faces to the foe, still fighting. They 
are living illustrations of the menace of the liquor traffic and 
its power to conquer men. 

Too easily we forget the dangers of the days when drink 
was dominant. We need more widespread education on the 
dangers of aleohol. We must resume the teaching which we 
interrupted when the eighteenth amendment was adopted. 
Too many assumed that the fight was over. We must continue 
moral suasion. By pledge signing we must enlist a continued 
army of new recruits for this fight. In this work the Sunday 
school, with its religious and moral message to youth in the 
formative years of life, must lead. 

We can trace the sordid trail of liquor not alone in the 
wrecked lives of individuals but in its effect upon the health 
of our political body. Public officials, schooled in the corrupt 


wlic insanity that the State turned the institution into a hos- | 
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ways of liquor polities, are to-day hamstringing enforcement. 
When we read the tale of political corruption that has marked 
the liquor traffic we may well wonder at the success we have 
achieved in overthrowing this evil. From the city of New 
York we took the testimony that proved the boycotting, sub- 
sidizing, and corrupt activities of the brewers. The system 
which plotted these things is not yet dead. Like the proverbial 
snake, we have scotched, not killed it. Its head has been 
crushed, but its tail still wags; and ofttimes the tail and not 
the head controls a parcy’s action. Four years are too short 
a time to cleanse the Augean stables of our public life of the 
slime accumulated through a century. 

As citizens we must act through our primaries to secure the 


choice of men loyal to the Constitution 

must vote; not after party lines but after principles. In every 
Sunday and church we must display an honor roll, 
where a silver star tel!s of a citizen who has registered and a 


gold star tells of a citizen who voted. So long as half of those 


On election days we 


school 


entitled to vote are stay at homes the church is slacking in 
its duty. 

We must learn to vote intelligently and effectively. We can 
not blindly cast a party ticket with a partisan loyalty which 
gives our ballot to a crook. That is crooked politics. The 


higher patriotism means a vote for the right man with the right 
ideals, regardiess of the party label. When the decent citizens 
of the Nation do that, then civic rottenness will be a memory 
only. 

So long as prohibition was a moot question, unwritten in the 
law, many law abiding opposed it. It was debatable then. 
But when this social policy was written in the law, it was not 
open to debate. Then such men saw that the Nation faced one 
single problem: Can we enforce the law? 

If once we admit that the law can not be enforced, any law, 


them we have admitted our bankruptcy. The law is the 
Nation’s will. If we can not enforce that will, we are para- 
lytic. The President of the United States, in his address to 
the governors’ conference, October, 1925, said: 

A government wiich does not enforce its laws is unworthy of the 


name of a government and can not hold either the support of its own 


citizens or the respect of the informed opinion of the world. 


If the American people do not want a law, repeal is easy. 
There are legal methods of expressing opposition to any stat- 
ute aml of amending or repealing it. Laws are neither made 
nor repealed by minorities. Only a majority can write its will 
on the statute books. Those who assert that prohibition or any 
other law was “ put over” by a minority are ignorant of our 
governmental system or else try to dupe their hearers. Behind 
the ratification of the eighteenth amendment was the over- 
whelming majority of the American people. Behind the en- 
forcement of that amendment to-day there is a still greater 
body of sentiment. Opposed is a small but very vocal minority, 
moved by appetite in part; in greed for profit, in part; and by 
Sentimentalism, in part. 

The criminal liquor element, which has broken every law 
that ever tried to restrain it, has found it easy and profitable 
to break this law in many portions of the Nation. The weak 
aml the vicious have been their customers. They have organ- 
ized their criminal activities as no other criminal group has 
ever done. They reveal to us the volcanic underworld on 
which civilization is seated. Prohibition no more caused this 
criminality than any other law. But the national attention 
given to prohibition revealed- the peril of the lawless element 
in our social life. 

Against this lawless element the Nation is called upon to act, 
not that prohibition may continue, but that democracy and the 
right of the majority to rule may continue. The challenge has 
been thrown down. It can not be ignored. We must choose 
between allowing a constitutional measure to become a dead 
letter, repealing it, or enforcing it. The first two alternatives 
are ignominious confessions of defeat. To adopt either would 
admit that the criminals are our rulers. Either of these 
courses would pour oil on the flames of lawlessness. If one 
law must be repealed or ignored because outlaws organize 
against it, then no laws are safe. Civilization is the reign of 
law. Without laws, enforced impartially and earnestly, we 
have anarchy. Every human right for which this country has 
stood through her three centuries of magnificent history is at 
stake to-day in this contest between crime and law. 

A mouse can scare an elephant. But no mouse can lick an 
elephant. The American Republic will not be terrified by the 
rodent tribe of parasites who threaten it to-day. Once public 
sentiment is really aroused, it will sweep onto the rubbish heap 
these enemies of organized Government. The problem, however, 
is to arouse that public sentiment. Honest, law-abiding men 
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and women do not willingly believe that they have in their 
neighborhood these social menaces nor can they credit the 
depravity of the liquor interests. 


EFFICIENCY OF OUR AIR SERVICE 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL ef Alabama. Mr. Speaker, it is evident that the 
pending conference report will be adopted by this House with 
practical unanimity. The reasons for its adoption have been 
80 fully and ably presented to the House by the distinguished 
gentlemen who have preceded me that I shall not detain the 
House with a reiteration of those reasons. I do wish to bring 
to the attention of the House the fact that when the bill passed 
the Senate it had Leen so mutilated and was so weakened by 


that mutilation that it could be searcely recognized, and yet 
our conferees bring it to us to-day just as good and to all 


intents and purposes the same as when it passed this House. 
Gur conferees won every point in conference, and I feel that 
they merit the congratulations of the House. Particularly do 
I believe that credit is due to thé able, the energetic, the tire- 
less, the courageous chairman of the House conferees, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. James], who is also acting chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee. Nothing in this bill 
will do so much to encourage aviation in this country as will 
the provisions of what is known as amendment No, 30. 

This amendment deals with the procurement of aircraft and 
aircraft material and has been ably explained by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn]. It should be known 
as the McSwain amendment. It is practically word for word 
the same as the MeSwain bill. This bill, bearing the name of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, was favorably reported 
several weeks ago by the Military Affairs Committee. Some 
months ago the distinguished gentleman from South Carolina 
begun an exhaustive study of the subject matter of the Dill. 
With that patient toil, unremitting labor, and vigilant research 
which ever characterizes his work, he set himself to the task of 
bringing forth such a bill. It was largely due to his efforts 
that a joint committee, composed of members from the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and the Naval Affairs Committee, was 
created and in the face of powerful opposition agreed upon the 
bill. As a tribute to him and in appreciation of his magnificent 
work the Military Affairs Committee reported the bill to the 
House bearing his name. Seldom it is that a bill of its sig- 
nificance and importance bearing the name of a member of the 
minority party is reported to this House by a committee, no 
matter which party may be the majority or which party may 
be the minority. The Military Affairs Committee has given 
this special recognition to the fine patriotism and devoted serv- 
ice of the gentleman from South Carolina and in honoring 
him it has honored the worthy Representative of a great Com- 
monwealth and a great people. 


LEHLBACH WITH RESPECT TO CONFERENCE ON 
RETIREMENT BILL 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


STATEMENT OF MR. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, on April 5, 1926, the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service reported H, R. 7, to amend the 
retirement act. On April 16, 1926, the Committee on the Civil 
Service of the Senate reported 8S. 786, substantially the identi- 
eal bill. The report of the House committee was adopted by 
the Senate committee as its own. 

The Bureau of the Budget made an examination of these bills, 
and it developed that their provisions would increase the cost 
of the retirement system to the Government about $17,000,000 
annually, assuming the Government liability to be met in 30 
equal annual payments. This method of amortization has been 
uniformly used in all the estimates. 

The Director of the Budget reported to the President that 
such amendemnt of the retirement system at the present time 
would be contrary to the budgetary requirements of the Gov- 
ernment, He subsequently submitted to the President a modi- 
fied draft of the bills on the Senate and House calendar which 
limited the annuities to a maximum of $1,000, and reduced 
the percentage of contributions by the employees from 4 per 
cent, carried in the reported bills, to 34% per cent. This bill 
did not increase the cost of the retirement system to the 
Government, and hence was within Budget limits. It was 


known that the President had no objection to the passage of 
such a bill. 
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The leadership of the House, set up by the majority 9; 
reflecting the purposes of the majority, have consistently 
operated with the administration in keeping legislation requ 
ing substantial expenditures within Budget limits. With ¢)); 
policy 1 am in hearty accord. 

For some time there has been an undercurrent of criticis; 
and disapproval of the retirement system as it exists 
present. There is apparently no way of ascertaining definite 
what it is costing the Government and what it will cost tho 
Government in the future. There is great apprehension t}; 
the present policy of paying annuitants with the contributio),. 
of the active employees will pyramid liabilities, which ineyi; 
ably must be met by the Government, to stupendous propor 
tions. 
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No suggestions have been considered as to when ani 
in what manner the Government should amortize this accrued 
and accruing liability. Complaints have been heard that t}) 
system resulted in inequities as between classes of employees, 
It became more apparent that an exhaustive study of the re. 
tirement problem should be made and a thorough revision 
undertaken, This view is held by substantially everyone who 
‘is in contact with the retirement system. A resolution to that 
effect has been introduced. 

In view of this fact and in view of Budget requirements, 
those in control of legislation in the House deemed it inad- 
visable to give by special rule a privileged status to the bill 
on the calendar. Without such action it was apparent that 
the bill could not be reached in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness during this session of Congress. 

The Committee on the Civil Service of the House deemed it 
extremely desirable that some legislation increasing the annui- 
ties of those retired or about to retire be enacted at this 
session instead of waiting for the survey and revision that 
was planned. Accordingly, the bill was recommitted to the 
committee and reported out in the form the Director of the 
Budget had recommended it to the President. After extensive 
consultations it was agreed that the Speaker recognize me 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill in return for my un- 
qualified assurance that I would use every parliamentary means 
so to control any situation in which the bill might find itself 
that the Budget limitations would not be exceeded. Without 
this arrangement there was no possibility of legislatian this 
session. The arrangement was known and approved by the 
majority membership of the House generally, and was known 
and approved by all who purported to be spokesmen for the 
various groups of employees. In order that there might be 
no misunderstanding or want of complete information as to 
the attitude of the House, I outlined it clearly and emphatic- 
lyla in my remarks on the floor when the bill passed. 

The Senate substituted for the House bill the provisions of 
the bills earlier reported. The managers of the Senate have 
insisted on some modification of the House bill that would 
substantially enhance the cost of the retirement system to the 
Government. To this, in view of the attitude of the House 
and of the assurances I had given, the House conferees could 
not agree. 

WHAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY HAS DONE FOR THE WEST 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an address 
which I delivered over the radio a few days ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remerks I submit some remarks broadcast by me 
over the radio here in Washington on June 2, 1926, as follows: 


Keeping in mind the doctrine of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, that government is best which governs least. A wise man 
once said: “ Teach the people correct principles and they will govern 
themselves.” By the same logic, that political party which embodies 
in its philosophy the principles of greatest individual freedom will 
naturally bring to the government {it leads the greatest amount of lib- 
erty with all its accompanying blessings. 

The Republican Party early in its history recognized that home build- 
ing is the basic unit of all true civilization. Good homes produce 4 
great nation. Soon after the birth of that great party a law was 
passed, signed by the immortal Lincoln, which has probably done more 
toward the building of the great West than any other one measure. 
I refer to the “ homestead law,” which has made it possible for a 
pioneer settler who pushed out beyond the frontier civilization to claim 
as his reward a piece of land which he could call home. The National 
Government at one time or another has owned more than 1,400,000,000 
acres of land. The Government had always been liberal in passing 
title to its public lands, but it was not until 1862 and after bitter 
opposition that a definite policy of homesteading and consequently 
home building was adopted, 
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Ever since the day of the signing of the law the great country lying 
in the arid and semiarid sections of the United States has been en- 
caged in fulfilling its manifest destiny of building good homes. And 
s good homes produce great people, so the West is now producing and 
will continue to produce great men and women. A contented home 
yner with his family around him is the Nation’s best asset. 
As the late Henry Grady eloquently said, “A citizen standing in the 
doorway of his home, contented on his own threshold, his family 
thered about him, while the evening of a well-spent day closes in 
that are dearest—he shall save the 
) is futile and the barracks are deserted.” 
If the party of which I speak to-night had given to this country 
other law than the measure which made it possible for men 
title to a tract of land on which they could earn a livelihood 
wives and families, it has justified its organization. Manhood 
West, with all that word means in its broadest sense, in 
connected with the result achieved in the passage of the 
law. Hon. G. A. Grow, who did so much for its passage, 
the House of Representatives in 1852, said, “In a new 
untry the first and most important labor, as it is the most difficult 
be performed, is to subdue the forest and convert the lair of the 
ild beast into a home for civilized man. This is the labor of the 
meer settler. His achievements, if not equally brilliant with those 
the plumed warrior, are equally if not more lasting. His life, if 
it at times exposed to so great a hazard, is still one of equal danger 
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d death. It is a life of toil and adventure, spent upon one con- 
inued battle fleld, unlike that, however, on which martial hosts con- 
nd—for there the struggle is short and expected, and the victim 
rikes not alone while the highest meed of ambition crowns the 
victor. Not so with your hardy pioneer. 


‘He is oft called upon to meet death in a struggle with fearful odds, 

le no herald will tell the world of the unequal combat. Startled at 
he midnight hour by the war hoop, he wakes from his dreams to be- 
old his cottage in flames; the sharer of joys and sorrows, with per 
a tender infant, hurled with rude to the distant council 
fire. Still he presses on into the wilderness, snatching new areas from 
wild beast, and bequeathing them, as a legacy, to civilized man.” 

History reveals that civilization had its birth in the cultivation of 
the soil. The home was established and became and has remained, the 
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asic unit of our civilization. The foundations of progress and happi- 
ness were laid in the home. 

Unfortunately history has dealt almost entirely with kings and 
ulers. Wars and difficulties between men and races have claimed 


the attention of the writers of the past. The plain people have been 


ft in obseurity, And yet from that class have come most of our 
reat characters. The story of the struggle of the race for better 
homes and true progress can only be imagined from the experiences 


that have come to us in our own ploneer struggles. 


It was granted to the American people to lay the foundations of 
our national life in a new continent. Our life has been one of vigor 
and effort without which the manlier and better virtues can not 


be developed. The civilization we have developed is at once the marvel 
and, I may say, envy of the world. The success we have had in the 
past and which confidently believe will be ours in the future 
hould awaken within us a realization of the responsibility which is 


fixed 


we 


ours; and a determination that under a free government a 
mighty people can thrive best when pwoper regard is given for the 
things of the body and the things of the soul. Only home-loving 


people can be depended upon to do this. 

We talk much of our foreign problems, of our tax, and other finan- 
cial problems, but the greatest problem for this or any other nation 
is that of the home. Our relations among ourselves is more important 
than our relations with other powers. We face perils which threaten 
the very existence of our national life. If our institutions are to 
endure, we must preserve our ideals of home. 

The men and women who own their own homes, and therefore, to 
a large extent the people who till the soil, have hitherto made the 
foundation of lasting national life in every State of the Union. If 
the foundation becomes weak the whole superstructure is in danger of 
falling. Above any question of industrial life is the question of how 
our family life is being conducted. No wealth or splendor of material 
growth will make a people great unless their home life is healthy. 
Only those who appreciate home can realize what the homestead law 
has meant to the West. 

When the hardy pioneers of the great arld country planted their first 
crops they found fertile lands, but insufficient rainfall to mature their 
With the ingenuity characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race they 
set about to give to the growing crops the needed moisture. I have 
the honor to come from a State which Is the birthplace of irrigation 
among the Anglo-Saxon people. The pioneers of my State and of others 
of the West, however, soon found the late flow of the streams insuffi- 
cient to provide and sustain the rapidly growing communities of that 
great section. Exhausting their own resources in supplying water 
they turned to the Government for help, 


crops. 
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In 1902 the Government of the United States, under that great 
leader, Theodore Roosevelt, undertook to solve the problem of bring 
ing, in a large measure, our two greatest natural resources together, 
namely, land and water. Roosevelt preached the doctrine that the 
reclamation and settlement of the arid lands would enrich every por- 
tion of our country. His was not a narrow vision. Instead of be 


lieving that the reclamation of arid lands would overstimulate produc- 
tion that it industrial production. His phi 
losophy has proven to be correct. The products of irrigated lands are 
consumed chiefly in upbuilding local centers of mining and other 


he saw would stimulate 





in 
dustries and insures a yariety of production, instead of an overpro- 
duction. 

Since the organization of the Bureau of Reclamation in 1902 and 
the passage of the first reclamation act 24 projects, covering 3,000,000 
acres, are under construction or operation, and the major works are 
aiding in serving an additional 1,100,000 acres under private canals 
that generally get stored water from the Government reservoirs. The 
money for this work has come chiefly from the sale of and royal 
from the public lands in the very States wherein it is being used, 
More than 480,000 persons are living on farms irrigated as a result of 
the work of the Bureau of Reclamation. Towns and cities which 
furnish a market for the industrial centers of the East have sprung 
up as if by magic. Almost untold wealth has been added to the United 


States by reason of the great movement to reclaim the arid lands 


President Harding said, “The Federal Government has expended 
approximately $1,130,610,000 on river and harbor improvement. For 
the sums spent on harbors we have most beneficent results. The mil 


ions expended on inland waterways, on rivers, and canals have brought 
small returns have put to no practical Not 
so with the $126,000,000 of public land moneys spent in reclamation. 
In add to the millions of dollars of property added to the 
rolls the total crop value alone last year amounted to $77,608,880 

The great policy of conservation is inseparably linked with reclama- 
tion. 
under the matchless leadership of President Roosevelt. The guarding 
and protecting of our mountain forest lands, the preventing of 
grazing, and the consequent destructive erosion have not only protected 
the water supply but also have prevented the silting of our reservoirs 

Just as the Bastern States have their lakes, so the great dams: the 
Roosevelt, the Elephant Butte, the Pathfinder, the Arrow Rock, and now 
the Coolidge and others have created, and will create, a system of great 
lakes in the midst of the deserts of the West. With the of 
these dams has come the development of great power to in 
other industries. 
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Both of these policies were fostered and became grand realities 
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We of the West are now looking forward with fond anticipation to 
the Government aiding us in the control and development of the Colo- 
rado River. It will enable us to reclaim our lands and at the same time 
give us the power for one of the greatest industrial centers of the world. 
This work will be but a continuation of the policy of conservation and 
reclamation. 

By reason of the limited market for the people of the West and be- 
cause of the limited transportation facilities it |! 
of linking the E: and West 
pelicies of the Republican Party it was made possible to build great 
transcontinental railways the United States. And during the 
last few years we have been engaged in building great highway systems 
in all parts of the country. These roads now make it possible for all 
of the people to enjoy the wonderful scenic beauties of these United 
States. 
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The people who pushed out {nto the sections remote from water trans 
portation and followed the doctrine of 
The money must be kept at home if the people 
country with its natural 
ured as in the diversity of its opportunities, found itself 
able to in industries that not protected from the 
markets of the world. We could produce our wool only when we were 
not compelled to compete with the cheap labor of Australia and South 
America. These industries were vital to our The 
ment has created the artificial stimulus which enabled us 
Without protection these great industries would have perished. 
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Great bodies of ore lie deep in our mountains, but we can only pro- 
duce our lead when there is a tariff levied on foreign-produced lead 
equaling the difference between the cost of production at home and 


abroad. In Utah alone the production of lead annually is valued at 
approximately $75,000,000. The Republican Party gave the West this 
needed protection. 

Potash, so vital to the great industry of agriculture, lies in untold 
quantities within the borders of my own State. We can not develop it 
while Germany is permitted to stifle the industry in its infancy. We 
are hopeful that the principle of protection will be extended to this 
mineral, and another achievement will thereby be added to the long 
list of the party of progress. 


teet-sugar factories have sprung into existence in nearly every 
Western State. Thousands of home builders have been made pros- 
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perous and happy through the ratsing of sugar beets. Do you think 
we could raise over a million tons of sugar beets in this country with- 
out a protective tariff? Surely, no one believes that. 

It is estimated that the total investment for the production of beet 
sign reunches nearly one-half billion dollars. Practicaily one-half 
of this amount would be wiped out of existence if the industry failed. 
it can not live without a protective tariff. 

Keet-sugaur production js essentially an agricultural industry, Eighty 


per cent of the people employed and 50 per cent of the capital invested 
are in agricultural processes. “ Sugar beets are now almost univer- 
sally purchased upon a sliding price scale based upon the market price 
of refined sugat It will, therefore, be seen that the price of sugar 
is reflected in the price paid to the farmer for sugar beets, 

There are beet-sugar factories in 17 States of the Union. The farm 


value of the sugar-beet crop was $53,000,000, or over $63 per acre, a 
high production compared with other farm crops. Over $10,000,000 


was paid in wages to the employees of beet-sugar factories. The aver- 
age aunual value of imports of sugar beets was only about $100,000 


duving the five-vear period 1920-1924, while the average annual value 
f imports of sugar was about $411,000,000, 
Ihe fortunes of hundreds of thousands of American citizens and tax- 


payers are dependent upon the beet-sugar industry in this country. 
In 1925 there were approximately 50,000 farmers growing sugar beets 
in the United States. Assuming an average family of 5 persons, this 
makes 250,000 persons directly dependent to a greater or less extent 
on the sugar-beet industry. The contract beet laborers and other hired 
farm beet laborers may amount to probably 150,000 more persons 
whose food, clothing, and shelter are dependent upon the maintenance 
of the beet-sugar industry. There were between 25,000 and 24,000 
persons engaged in the beet-sugar factories, Counting 5 persons to 
the family, this:amounts to 117,500 persons. 

There are approximately 500,000 persons directly involved in this 
great industry, not counting the many thousands of other persons in 
towns and cities and other industries that are more or less dependent 
upon the bheet-sugar industry. 

In 1925 the quantity of sugar imported into the United States 
amounted to 8,865,190,000 pounds, of which 1,006,641,359 pounds were 
free and 7,859,147,841 pounds were dutiable. The value of the im- 
ported sugar was $244,247,932 of which amount $201,236,175 was for 
dutiable imports. The amount of duty paid on sugar was $138,810,830, 
which is the equivalent of an ad valorem rate on sugar of 68.58 per 
cent. The total duty collected on all imports of all merchandise in 
1925 amounted to $551,852,989. The amount of the duties collected on 
imported sugar is therefore 25.008 per cent of the total amount of 
duty collected on all imports. The sugar duty is the most important 
source of income to the United States Treasury from customs duties. 
It is apparent that this importation of sugar being almost entirely 
from Cuba greatly affects the suger markets of the United States, and 
thereby the profits of the beet farmers and the beet-sugar manufac- 
turers 

It has been estimated that a group of American financiers connected 
with Wall Street, New York City, own and otherwise control from 60 
to SO per cent of the total production of sugar in Cuba, and therefore, 
through regulation of supply and prices, exercise an unusual control 
of prices. They in reality are in such a strong position as to almost 
make the price of sugar. With such monopolistic tendencies in the 
control of imported sugar it is very doubtful whether in the long 
run American consumers of sugar would get sugar as cheap if the 
tari were removed and the domestic industry put out of business 
as they do at the present time with the domestic industry acting as 
a check to the monopolistic control of the sugar market by the Cuban 
sugar interests. This control has been manifest by the Cuban sugar 
interests in 1920 and to a less extent in 1923, and may be expected 
to be made manifest at any time in the future when opportunity 
“arises 

We hear much sald these days about the high tariff. Reports of 
the United States Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation, 1924-25, show that the average ad valorem rates on 
dutiable imports were higher in the five-year period, 1910-1914, than 
were the average ad valorem rates on dutiable imports in any year 
since the passage of the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922. The average 
ad valorem rate on dutiable imports for consumption for the five 
years, 1910-1914, was 40.15 per cent, while the average rates on 
dutiable imports for consumption, 1922, were 38.07 per cent; in 1923, 
36.17 per cent; in 1924, 86.54 per cent; in 1925, 36.22 per cent. 

The average ad valorem rates on total imports for consumption, 
whether the products were dutiable or free, was for the five-year aver- 
age, 1910-1914, 18.338 per cent, while the average for 1922 was 14.68 
per cent; in 1925, 19.18 per cent; in 1924, 14.89 per cent; in 1925, 
13.70 per cent, 

These percentages may be compared with the following percentages 
of ad valorem maintaining in the five years 1915-1919 and in the two 
calendar years 1920-21, The average ad valorem rates on dutiable 
imports for consumption, whether on the dutiable or free list, was for 
the five-vear period, 1915-1919, 8.08 per cent; for the calendar year 
1920, GSS per cent; and for 1921, 11.44 per cent, 
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Attention is called to the fact also that In 1925 there was a bigher 
percentage of free imports than any other single year given, being only 
exceeded by the 1915-1919 average. This is a period in which the 
Underwood Tariff Act was in operation and the World War period. [py 
1925, 62.7 per cent entered free of duty and 30.69 per cent were 
dutiable. It must be remembered that although some of the specifi: 
rates in the Fordney-McCumber Act appeared at the time to be high 
because they exceeded the actual amounts the specific rates levied in 
previous tariff acts, the relatively high prices that have prevailed 
throughout the world since the war have made the duties in actua! 
operation under the Fordney-McCumber Act relatively low even in com 
parison with the rates in the tariff act of 1909. The charge, therefor; 
that the rates of duty in the Fordney-McCumber Act are in genera) 
excessive or unusually high is not true, as shown by the facts here 
presented. 

In the year 1925 the total domestic imports of merchandise amounted 
to $4,228,000,000, while the total value of merchandise exported 
amounted to $4,818,000,000. The excess of exports over imports, 
therefore, is $590,000,000, Both the imports and exports of the United 
States have steadily increased under the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
This shows that not only have the American industries prospered a 
home but our international trade has increased greatly, and we have 
taken a constantly increasing volume of imported merchandise. The 
United States is very liberal with foreign countries in questions o| 
tariff, for it has taken two-thirds of all imports into the country free 
of duty and has also taken them in continually increasing volume. 

The homesteaders, both on the public domain and the reclamation 
projects, are there because of the Republican Party. The stock raiser 
hus been able to increase his flocks and herds and thereby add to bis 
wealth because meats and wool have received protection. Great mining 
centers have sprung up, beet-sugar factories flourish in 17 States that 
would perish and decay were it not for the great protective tariff. | 
might mention every agricultural product. We have received from 12 
to 25 cents more per bushel for our wheat than Canada because of our 
tariff. 

I have had time to-night only to mention a few of the great indus 
tries which flourish because of the wise policies of the great party of 
progress, but these will be sufficient to show what that party means to 
the West. 

Happy, contented homes are the bulwark of any nation. Under the 
beneficent policies of the Republican Party it bes been possible to 
build in the West the best homes in the world. We will continue to 
aid in establishing good homes and in bringing prosperity, happiness, 
and, above all, in producing in our beloved country an enriched and 
splendid manhood well fitted for the leadership of the world. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
therein an address delivered by William S. Hill, commissioner 
of the Shipping Board, in the city of Minneapolis, which deals 
with shipping, rates, and agricultural conditions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
I extend my remarks by printing a speech of Hon. William 5S. 
Hill, commissioner of the United States Shipping Board, de- 
livered before the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, Minn., on the 
subject of the American Merchant Marine and its important 
relation to agriculture. 


Sprece or WirttAm §. Hitt, COMMISSIONER UNITED STATES SaAIP- 
PING Boagp Berorn THR MINNBAPOLIS TRAFFIC CLUB, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN., JANUARY 15, 1926 


THB MERCHANT MARINS 


It is with pleasure that I appear before this body of men to talk to 
you about the American merchant marine. This is an age of speciali- 
zation. No more can individuals live unto themselves and be pros- 
perous and happy. A man creates some one thing needed by people 
at large or renders some peculiar service, either of which absorbs his 
time and energy, and is to him a business and a livelihood. The life 
of communities and of nations is the composite of the life of indi- 
viduals and works out along similar plans. 

To-day no nation can be independent of every other nation. Nations 
are becoming specialists. We will not argue which is the cause and 
which is the effect, but along with this specialization has gone a de- 
velopment and extension of transportation facilities all over the 
world. 

No people have shown greater activity in this direction than have 
the people ef this mid-western continent. Our great railroad systems 
form a network throughout this inland valley. We are connected up 
with the railroads that reach the seaboard ports of our country. And 
then we are done. Here our interest ceases. We lapse into an atti- 
tude of mind that tends to isolate us much to our own detriment. 
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This great inland valley is the largest food-producing section in the 
rid. During our own Civil War, and during the generation that 
ht this war, agricultural development spread throughout this valley 
f by the wave of a magic wand. This development is superficial ; 
rtheless we have always produced more foodstuff than we ourselves 
id consume. Our surplus have sold in the central markets of 
region, taken without question prices fixed in the world markets, 

i then promptly ceased to have any interest in the matter. 

We are ten to fifteen hundred from the Atlantic seaboard. 
to the time of the Great War it was almost exclusively at the ports 
his seaboard that our surplus was carried by our railroads. lere 

to be a self-sustaining Nation and were dependent on the 

ing of foreign countries to transport our surplus into the world 

But we people refused to have any interest in a transporta- 

problem which was fifteen hundred miles away from us. 


we 


miles 


ceased 


kets. 


We bave been keenly interested in railroad freight rates, but we 
known nothing and cared nothing about ocean freight rates. This | 


rance and indifference have cost the mid-western people many dollars, | 


this immediate region we are more 
han in any other one surplus product. 
we lost 


interested in wheat perhaps 
And on no other product have 


so much in ocean freight rates. In general, these rates are 
d by conferences, but grain rates are not thus fixed. 
When we sell our wheat in a mid-west market center we are sup- 


sed to receive the world-market price minus the arbitrarily assumed 
eht charges from that center to Liverpool. This all right from 
market center to the seaboard. But in ocean shipping grain is good 
last. Very often a ship operator will cut his freight charges on 
eat to a merely nominal value in order to obtain necessary ballast. 
hut none of this cut comes back to us people of the interior. It has 
de fortunes for wheat speculators who have known about and under- 

id ocean freight rates, 
With the passing of the wooden clipper ships in the third quarter 
the nineteenth century, the United States lost prestige on the 
Before the twentieth century was ushered in, we had practically 
to have any merchant marine in the foreign trade. 
eign ships were carrying more than 90 per cent of our export and 
port trade. As a nation, we were indifferent to this condition, and 
no section was more so than we people of the Middle West. That we 
id excessive freight rates did not disturb us, for as a people we did 

not know it. 

The jolt that partially awakened us from this indifference was the 
Great War. Foreign ships were taken off the trade routes and sud 
denly we found ourselves with facilities very much curtailed for carry 


is 


her 


sed 


engaged 


our surplus products into the world markets. Neutral nations, 
like Sweden and Denmark, put every ship they could spare, and that 
was at all seaworthy, into this trade. Sut they were a mere drop in 
the bucket. Ocean freight rates went up by leaps and bounds. Wheat 

ites rose from 7.7 cents per bushel in 1914 to 27.8 cents in 1915. 
Wheat rates continued to rise until In 1918 the rate was 136.7 cents 

r bushel, And yet terminal elevators were bursting with our sur- 
plus products, and wharves and docks were groaning under their stag- 
nated load, 

In 1916, the Shipping Board was created by act of Congress. The 
purpose of this board was to create a merchant marine to do our 
carrying trade, and to act as a naval reserve, 

In 1917 we ourselves became involved in the war. The Shipping 
Board, under authority of Congress, created the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation whose immediate special business was the construction | 
of ships. This construction was speeded up and the United States 


built ships with a celerity and efficiency never before equaled by any 
nation. And yet, when the armistice came only a small percentage 
of these ships were completed and in actual service. 

Throughout our participation in the war, we had had to depend 
mainly on our allies to transport our armies and our supplies to the 
battle flelds of France. 

When the Great War closed the Government of the United States 
owned, completed and uncompleted, about 3,400 ships. Two thousand 
four hundred of these were fine steel ships, up to date in construction 
and equipment. About 1,000 of them were wooden ships that have 
proved not very practical. 

This was America’s opportunity. 
immense financial loss. 


We had been given a lesson at an 
Our ships alone built at high pressure speed, 
and with material at war-time prices had cost us in excess of 
$3,000,000,000. Should this money, now in the form of ships, become 
a total loss, or should we be equal to our opportunity and create out 
of this great fleet of modern vessels a real and efficient merchant ma- 
rine. Congress was still feeling the jolt that war shipping conditions 
had given our country, and voted for a merchant marine. The result 
was the merchant marine act of 1920 giving to the Shipping Board 
members a regional character, and empowering the board to develop 
a merchant marine. 

Nations everywhere had built ships, and ships were a drug in the 
market. The world’s trade was demoralized, and shipping masters did 
not know where to take hold. So the Shipping Board began to organize 
lines of ships and td lay out routes of trade under the direct manage- 
ment of the Government, The regional representation of the board has 
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made it possible for the ports on all coasts to receive consideration in 
the 


determination of these routes The Gulf ports and the South 
Atlantic ports have at present better shipping facilities to foreign 
markets than they have had before for a half century The very first 
ship load of cotton sent to foreign markets by the cooperatives of the 
South was carried in a Shipping Board vessel. These southern coop- 
eratives have been quite successful in selling their cotton directly to 
foreign markets Seventy-five per cent of their carrying trade is being 
done by Government ships. 

When the Shipping Board began to study trade routes, we had no 
direct trade connection with South Africa It was found that foreign 
shipping was charging an average of $23 a ton for American goods 
earried to these African ports, considerably more than was charged 
on similar European goods. The Shipping Board established a regular 
line to these ports, and now the average freight rate is $18 per ton. 

This is only one instance of the practical in nce of the Shipping 
Board in obtaining and maintaining reasonable ocean freights, the 
result being an increased market for American products, both manu 
factured and agricultural. If we count the average percentage of 


freight rates from American Atlantic ports to European ports in 1920 


as 100, it is interesting to see how they have been reduced. 
In 1921 the average rate to Great Britain was 60.7 per cent; in 
1922 it was 31.7 per cent; in 19 it was 25.3 per cent In 1924 





there was a slight rise to 27.5 per cent, and in 1925 to 29.8 per cent 
Great Britain, the master shipper of the world before the war, is re 


covering, and is fighting hard to regain her pre-war supremacy If 
we do not get behind our merchant marine and actively boost in every 
way we can, in another decade foreign ships will again be doing our 


carrying trade, for they are fighting hard for ft. 

Counting the average freight rate of all our export European trade 
as 100 in 1920, we find this average reduced to 24.3 per cent in 1925, 
The paramount influence that has brought about this reduction in rates 
is the of America’s great fleet and the 
of the United States Shipping Lines rates are at present 
low as they were prior to the World War, which is more than can be 
said of any other form of transportation. 

At present ocean freight rates are determined by conferences among 
shipping Interests. The Shipping Board has a part in these conferences 


existence of vessels activities 


Ocean as 


through its operating agents. Thus the merchants and shippers of 
the United States have a powerful factor present in the fixing of 
rates. Moreover, the Shipping Board has the power to veto a rate 
agreed upon if it Is not to the interest of the public, and the ships of 


the 
with 
Shipping 


United States are 


rates 


not bound by it. If shippers 
after they are fixed, they may lay their claims befor 
Board for determination. If found wunrea 
sonable, the shippers will receive relief through the Shipping Board 

If our merchant marine is again swept from the seas and again 
foreigners do more than 90 per cent of our carrying trade, again shall 
we pay rates fixed in conferences where we have no voice and from the 
injustice of which we shall have no appeal. 

As an illustration, reference is made to a recent action of the Ship- 
ping Board in abrogating a tripartite conference in which the 
Atlantic and Gulf felt they were being discriminated againet 
by the third party to the conference, which was dominated by foreign 
interests. 

Another activity of the Shipping Board which means much 
this inland food-producing valley the 


are dissatisfied 
the 
these 


rates are 


south 
ports 


to 
increase 


ue 
people of great is and 
development of ports. 

The area of the United States is almost as great as that of Europe. 
But if you will compare the maps of the two countries you will 
that Europe has many more major ports than we have. Our popula 
tion is about 80 per cent less than that of Europe, but our ocean- 
borne commerce is only about 10 per cent less. Observation will show 
you well-established seaports near all the producing centers of Europe. 


We have to compete in the world markets not only with the cheaper 


see 


labor of Europe, but this great interior has always had to compete 
with Europe’s shorter and cheaper haul to the seaboard. This is an 
insidious handicap net fully sensed by the Middle West. A few days’ 


time, more or less, a few cents per hundred difference in freight rates 
on a staple product may mean gain or loss to the American producer. 
It is reeognized that the domestic price of foodstuffs is largely de- 
termined by the price obtained for our exportable surplus. If the 
farmer’s return from his exported products were increased by reduc- 
tions in ocean freight rates, as just mentioned, a corresponding in- 
crease would be reflected in the price received for such products in the 
domestic market. Such a saving would mean millions of dollars 
annually to the Middle West. 

It is strikes and labor troubles in England that has turned to the 
United States some of her coal trade with the South American coun- 
tries. She kept this trade as long as she could furnish the coal, 
because her haul from the mines to the seagoing vessel is short. The 
shorter and cheaper we can make this land haul for the products of 
this vast, interior region, the more prosperous we can be. One thing 
necessary to do this is a merchant-marine policy that will develop the 
ports most nearly contiguous to this region. A cursory study of the 
map of Europe will convince any fair-minded person that there is no 
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danger at 
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of an overdevelopment 
four 


present of our port system. For 


there are almost times as many well-established ports in Europe 


as there are in the United States 


The completion of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway will 
greatly overcome our present disadvantage by bringing this great 
Middle West closer to the ocean and world markets. It will make 
three of our largest American cities and numerous smaller cities ocean 
ports 

[ want to show you In another way why we people of this vast 
agricultural region are very much interested in a merchant marine. 

In 1924 the value of agricultural products in round numbers was 
$12,000,000,000, Of this, $2,000,000,000 were realized from exports 


of these products. Then, upon the ocean-carrying trade depends 16 
per cent of our income, Counted in bulk, or tonnage, the farmers of 
the country furnished 833 per ceut of our export trade in 1924, But 
in Pionelary value of the total export trade, we bulked even larger 
yel Of all this trade, agricultural products accounted for 46.6 per 
cent of the value—almost half in exchange value in the markets of 
the world. 

Any industry that does as large a business as this in the foreign 
markets of the world must become actively interested in the trans- 


portation means for carrying on this business. 
If we as a Nation are going to prosper and develop as we should 
we must continue to produce surpluses, not only in agricultural prod- 


ucts but in manufactured products also. This means that world 
markets must be found, which means ocean transportation under the 
most favorable conditions must exist. 


Most agricultural products are seasonal, and have their rush season 
for We farmers have learned to demand of the railroads 
a much larger number of cars for our transportation needs at some 
times of the year than at other times. We must learn, too, that ocean 
shipping the sume way to meet our seasonal 
Congestion of grain products in railroad terminal elevators 
at the seaboard means stagnation along the railroads to the interior 
and consequent depression of prices. at our inland marketing centers. 
This has ocurred time and again, but we have insisted that we can 
not be interested in something that is happening 1,500 miles away 
from us, and we think we are helping ourselves by abusing the market 
man hearer to us, 


marketing. 


must also be elastic in 


demands 


An adequate American merchant marine will largely do away with 
this cause for the depression of prices of agricultural products, With 
the development and equipment of more good ports along our coasts 
there will be a distribution of they may not collect in 
huge quantities at a few places, 

With the regulatory power of the board over rates it is not likely 
there will be a very big, sudden jump of ocean freight rates at these 
heavier This elasticity of shipping facilities is 
also necessary to the successful development of cooperative marketing 
Cooperatives must be able to get ships when the markets are 
favorable, and get them without delay, or the opportunity may pass. 
Sometimes foreign ships will give us all we can ask for in this respect. 
But they are not bound to do it and will not do it when their own 
nationals need their services or when it will bring us into strong com- 
petition with these same nationals. 

With an adequate American merchant marine this elastic demand 
can be met. Until we get it fully established Government aid will be 
required, 

The before America to-day is whether we are going to 
develop our own ocean-carrying trade or lapse back to pre-war condi- 
tions and depend on foreign countries to market our products, 

If we do not want to go back to this condition of dependence in the 
competition to gain and hold our rightful place in the markets of the 
world, we must appreciate the necessity of actively supporting an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. We are in competition with nations with long 
sea-faring experience. These nations have no vast interior region 
which contributes vast quantities to thelr export trade. In the main 
their people live near the seacoast and come in contact with the sea 
and its commerce if they are not actively engaged in it. It is said that 
in England there are scarcely any influential men, either in business 
or in politics, who are not directly interested in the shipping business 
of the country. A large number of the people are actively interested 
and all of the people know and love the fleets of England's ships, 
whether on the highways of commerce or guarding her supremacy 
round the world on which the sun never sets. 

In all the countries of western European our competitors in this game 
of ocean commerce, the people are ship-minded. Ocean commerce enters 
inte the thoughts of their economic Nfe. It is only a continuation of 
their trade en land and is known and understood by them. 

In any country the active support of all the people of all the country 
is necessary to the existence and prosperity of a merchant marine. 
It is not a sectional matter; it is a national matter. This is especially 
true of a great exporting country like ours. No one would be aroused 
more quickly and effectively than we mid-west people would be if 
England or France or Sweden, or even Canada, got possession and con- 
trol of our railroads. Then let us think of our steamship routes as 


products so 


seasons of cargoes. 


systctus. 


question 


continuations of these same railroads, just as necessary to our economic 
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welfare, and let us be just as zealous to develop them into a strony 
American merchant marine, worthy of the greatest exporting country 
the world. 


JUNE 25 


DEATH OF HON. CHARLES E, FULLER, OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my very painfu! 
duty to announce to the House the death of my colleague, th, 
Hon, CHtartes BE, FuLier, of Illinois, a Member of the Hous, 
for 24 years, one of the most distinguished citizens of th) 
Nation. I shall content myself by saying nothing more at this 
time, but I offer the resolution which is now in the hands of 
the Clerk and will ask at a later day that a day and hour |p 
lixed for memorial services, to afford an opportunity for Mem 
bers of the House to tell the story of the life and work of our 
late distinguished colleague. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 306 
Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 


death of Hon, CHARLES E, FULLER, a Representative from the State of 


Illinois. 


Resolved, That a committee of 15 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following com- 
mittee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mappen, Mr. Britren, Mr. Kino, Mr. Rei of Illinois, Mr. 


Sprout of Illinois, Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois, Mr. Ratnoy, Mr. Irwin, 
Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. ELtiort, Mr. Somers of New York, Mr. SHA.LuEN- 
BerGcurR, Mr. WILLIAMS of Lllinois, Mr. Beers, and Mr. WHITEH®AD, 


The Clerk read the additional resolution, as follows: 
Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn, 
ADJOURN MENT 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 
58 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, June 26, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon, 





COMMITTER HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for June 26, 1926, as reported to the 
tloor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTED 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the purchase or condemnation of property in 
the Reno subdivision, and adjacent thereto, for the purpose 
of improvement of street plan (H, R. 5015). 

To provide for the acquisition of certain 
District of Columbia for the park system 
(H. R. 9348). 

To provide for the 
District of Columbia 
(H. R. 10506). 

Authorizing the transportation of all miscellaneous refuse 
collected in the District of Columbia to the workhouse or re- 
formatory tract near Occoquan, Va., and its disposition at that 
place (H. R. 10893). 

Authorizing the extension of the park system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (H. R. 11804). 


property in the 
of the District 


acquisition of certain 
for the park system 


property in the 
of the District 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
606. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a proposed draft of legislation for the 
Department of State, to be substituted for the draft of proposed 
legislation transmitted on May 19, 1926 (H. Doc. No. 387), 
making the appropriation “Conference on pollution of navi- 
gable waters,” of $42,000, contained in the second deficiency act, 
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iseal year 1925, approved March 4, 1925, 
1927 (H. Doc. No. 461); to the Committee on Appropria- 
ns and ordered to be printed. 
Go7. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
- the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, for the purchase of 
Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics pursuant to legislation 
proved May 11, 1926 (Public, No, 215, 69th Cong.), for that 
yose, $50,000 (H. Doc. No. 462); to the Committee on Ap- 
priations and ordered to be printed, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Invalid Pensions. §. 4059. An 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
oldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican Wars, 
and to certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
ul to widows of the War of 1812, and Army nurses, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1544). Re- 
red to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 


BILLS AND 


act 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military “Affairs. H. R. 1133. 


A bill for the relief of John G. Pauley; with amendment (Rept. | 


No. 1545). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R,. 5548. 
A bill to correct the military record of Clarence G. Stone- 
street; with amendment (Rept. No. 1546). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6872. 
A bill to amend the military record of William F. Wheeler; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1547). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
A bill to correct the military record of Richard Brannan; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1548). 
the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13024) 
granting a pension to Josephine W. Burnside, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


9 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions | 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 13059) authorizing a loan of | 


$10,000,000 to the Government of Porto Rico; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 284) 
authorizing and directing the Postmaster General to investi- 
gate the facts regarding the use in the Postal Service of a 
certain invention, device, or instrument for the postmarking 


of mail packages and for the cancellation of postage stamps | 


and to report on what would be an equitable compensation for 
such use during the life of the letters patent thereon; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: Concurrent Resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 37) authorizing the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion to use American marble for monuments or headstones for 
graves for soldiers buried in France; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 18060) granting an in- | 


crease of pension to Emily Baumberger; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 18061) for the relief of 
Anina Sorensen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 13062) granting an increase of 
pension to Hannah J. Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 13068) for the relief 
of Charles Pettis, alias Charles Richmond; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


available until June | 


9738. | 


Referred to the Committee of | 
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By Mr. MENGES: A bill (1. R. 13064) 


granting 


an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Herr; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13065) 
granting a pension to Stephen Williams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13066) granting a pension to R. S. Clay; 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
| Under clause 1 of Rule 


ALT. 
laid on the Clerk’s desk ai 


nd ref 


petitions and 
rred as follows: 


papers were 


2853. Petition of the Department of Pennsylvania, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Seventh Annual Encampment, opposing any 
favorable action on the Welsh bill, which prevents the Goy- 


ernment from aiding military training in all institutions except 


West Point and Annapolis; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

_ 285-4. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of sundry residents of 
Kern and Stanislaus Counties, Calif., urging passage of Civil 


War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

2500. By Mr. BOX: Petition of sundry citizens of Beaumont, 
Tex., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2856. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Harrison County, 
Tex., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2557. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of 55 citizens of Cook 
County, Ill, urging that immediate action be taken to bring 
to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


2858. By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Portland, Oreg., to Congress to take immediate steps to 


bring the Civil War pension bill to a vote; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

2859. By Mr. FAUST: Petition signed by sundry citizens 
of St. Joseph, Mo., urging immediate favorable consideration 
of legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and their 
| widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2860. Also, petition signed by many citizens of Maitland, Mo., 
urging immediate consideration of legislation for the relief of 
Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2861. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Mrs. Etta Williams and 
65 other residents of Hillsdale, Mich., requesting immediate 
| consideration of pending legislation to increase the rates of 
pension of Civil War veterans, their widows and dependents; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2862. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of I. L. Jones, 
of National Military Home, Kans., urging passage of Indian 
war veterans’ pension bill now before Congress before 
present Congress adjourns; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2863. Also, petition of L. B. Caruthers, of Atascosa, Tex., 
urging passage of Indian war veterans’ pension bill now before 
Congress before the present Congress adjourns; to the Com- 
| mittee on Pensions. 

2864. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of sundry citizens of Clinton, 
Iowa, urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2865. By Mr. UPDIKE: Petition of James S. Cochran, J. C. 
Stettler, William Allen, and others, of Indianapolis, Ind., urging 
immediate action on the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2866. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition signed by 
sundry citizens of Minnesota, urging the passage of the Pullman 
surcharge repeal bill; to the Committee on interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

2867. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of J. M. 


the 


| Moses, of the National Military Home, Kans., favoring the 
passage of House bill 12532, the Leatherwood Indian war 
veterans’ pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2868. Also, petition of Mrs. Louisa C. Michaelis, ef 133 
Palmetto Street, and 77 other residents of Brooklyn, N. Y., 


favoring the passage of the Elliott Civil War veterans, their 
widows, and dependents’ increased pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2869. By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Randolph County, Ark., urging the prompt enactment of House 
bill 4023, known as the Elliott pension bill; to the Commitiee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2870. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Cleburne County, 
Ark., urging the prompt enactment of House bill 4023, known 
as the Elliott pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions, 
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SENATE 
Sarurpay, June 26, 1926 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, June 28, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 


piration of the recess. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Lirnst Keyes Robinson, Ark, 
singham Fernald King Robinson, Ind. 
Blease Verris La lollette Sackett F 
Borah Fess Lenroot Schall 
Bratton George McKellar Sheppard 
Broussard Gerry Mc Master Shipstead 
Bruce Gillett McNary Shortridge 
Butler Giass Mayfield Simmons 
Cameron Goff Means Stanfleld 
Capper Gooding Metcalf Steck 
Caraway Hale Moses Stephens 
Copeland Ilarreld Norbeck Swanson 
Couzens Ilarris Norris Trammell 
Cummins Harrison Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin Phipps Walsh 
Dale llowell Pine Warren 
Deneen Johnson Pittman Watson 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Willis 
Kdge Jones, Wash, Reed, Mo. 
Kdwards Kendrick Reed, Va. 

Mr. BLEASE. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smitru] has been called home on 


business and will possibly not return during 
His absence is required by important busi- 


very important 
the present session. 
ness at home, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


Senators having 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARIES OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
OF VERMONT AND THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to House Joint Resolu- 
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points as members of the committee on the part of the Seng;o 
to attend the funeral of the late Representative CHARLES pF 
Futter, of Illinois, the Senators from Illinois, Mr. McKinipy 
and Mr. Deneen; the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. G:,- 
LETT; the Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Epwarps; the Sen, 
tor from Arizona, Mr. AsHurRST; and the Senator from Mis 
sissippi, Mr. STEPHENS. 


26 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of coop 
erative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide 
for the acquisition and dissemination of information pertainin: 
to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooperative prin- 
ciples and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counse!| 
with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities: to 
authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and dis- 
seminate crop and market information, and for other purposes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 1275, the World War veter- 
ans’ bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, on 


yesterday evening at 


_about 4 o'clock the President of the United States issued a 
| Statement, in which in substance he said that he favors the 


| motion that the President of the 


. . . . | 
tion 176, to establish a commission for the participation of the | 


United States in tle observance of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversaries of the independence of Vermont and the Battle 
of Bennington, the Chair appoints as commissioners on the part 
of the Senate the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date], and the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BIncHaAM]. 


CONGRATULATIONS OF VENEZUELAN CONGRESS ON 
CONGRESS OF PANAMA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Venezuelan Congress, a translation 
of which the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[Cablegram—Translation] 
CaARACAS (vIA HAITI), June 22, 1926. 
To the PresiIpENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF NorTH 
AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Congress of the United States of Venezuela, inspired in the 
ideals of the Liberator, which are also those of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment, through your high medium salutes as compatriots all the citi- 
zens of that Republic on the occasion of the first centenary of the 
Congress of Panama. 


CENTENARY OF 


Prepro EmInio COLL, 
President of the Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. BORAH subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask the 
indulgence of the Senate for a moment. I do not think it will 
take any time. I submit the following resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 266) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate of the United States has received and 
noted with pleasure and hearty sympathy the message of congratula- 
tion of the Congress of the United States of Venezuela relative to the 
occasion of the first centenary of the Congress of Panama. 

The Senate of the United States joins with the Congress of the 
United States of Venezucla in commemorating this notable event and 
expresses the hope that the friendly relation between the people of our 
two great governments will increase with the years. 


FUNERAL OF REPRESENTATIVE FULLER, OF ILLINOIS 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 





so-called Fess amendment to the pending measure or the pas- 
sage of the Fess bill. I did not know at the time I made my 
United States favored that 
or any other proposition. It had not been intimated to me 
that the President had stated to anybody that he favored any 
one of the propositions before the Senate. He has made the 
statement and while I do not favor the Fess amendment and 
shall not support it, believing that it does not measure up to 
the requirements or meet the demands of the situation, never- 
theless, I certainly have no desire to prevent the Senate, by 
any act of mine, from having an opportunity to vote directlly 
on the proposition in which he says he is interested and 
which he asserts he believes will help the situation. There- 
fore I withdraw my motion. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. SACKETT. I present a resolution adopted by the Ken- 
tucky Pharmaceutical Association, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has made the pharma- 
cists the dispensers and purveyors of whisky over the protest of the 
organized druggists of the country; and 

Whereas since the passage of the Volstead Act pharmacy has been 
overrun by former saloon keepers, ex-policemen, and other nonprofes- 
sions who have entered our honorable calling for the only purpose to 
dispense whisky in violation of law and for unlawful gain; and 

Whereas the members of the Kentucky Pharmaceutical Association 
value the good name of the pharmacy and appreciate their responsi- 
bility to the public; and 

Whereas the druggists of Kentucky recognize the need of higher- 
trained pharmacists and better-equipped drug stores and zealously 
guard the good name of the profession; and 

Whereas a deplorable, demoralized condition has resulted to pharmacy 
from the foisting of the permit to dispense liquor upon druggists: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kentucky Pharmaceutical Association in con- 
vention assembled earnestly petition the Congress of the United States 


| to withdraw the privilege of dispensing whisky from drug stores and 


| 


thereby relieve our honorable profession from the odium that has 
been cast upon us; that a copy of these resolutions be sent each 
Kentucky Member of Congress at Washington. 

A true copy. 

Attest : 

J. W. GAYLE, 
Secretary Kentucky Pharmaceutical Association. 
Junrn 16, 1926. 


Mr. MOSES presented a petition of sundry citizens of South 
Lyndeboro, N. H., praying for the prompt passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and the 
widows of such veterans, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

THE COPPER INDUSTRY 


The KING. I present the following telegram from the Utah 


| Chapter of the American Mining Congress and ask that it 


In accordance with the provisions | may lie on the table and be read for the information of the 


of Senate Resolution 263, agreed to yesterday, the Chair ap- | Senate. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ill read the telegram. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


obje« tion, the Sec retary 


[Postal telegran 


SALT LAKE, UTAH, June 26, 026 
Wa. H. KInea, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We are strongly opposed to Senator Cameron's resolution to have 
estigation of cepper industry by senatorial committee. Any ad 
ge to the copper industry of this country must come through 


reased foreign consumption and not through tariff, as domestic pro 
that tariff could not 
An investigation such as that proposed by Senator 


tion so greatly exceeds domestic 
» the industry. 


consumption 


‘MERON Would cause great expense to the Government and to the 

pper producers without disclosure of any facts or conditions not 

idy known to the copper producers and to the public. The facts 

in the copper situation are more fully and widely known than is prob 

ly in any other industry, and we strongly insist that such an in- 

tigation would not help the copper industry in any way. We shall 

tly appreciate your opposition to this resolution, and anything 

1 can do to bring our views effectively to the attention of other 
senators, 

UTAH CHAPTER AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 


Mr. KING. I wish to state that I share the views expressed 

the telegram. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. MAYFIELD, frem the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7011) for the relief of the Houston 
(Tex.) Chamber of Commerce and the Hermann Hospital 
estate and Bertha E. Roy and Max A, Roy and J. M. Frost and 
J. J. Settegast and Emma Hellberg and Laura Lackner and 
F. W. Lackner, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No, 1152) thereon. 

Mr. GOFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 8174) for the relief of Ruth Gore, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1153) thereon, 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2682) for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Vanderveer (Rept. No. 1154) ; 

A bill (H. R. 2633) for the relief of Anna Jeanette Weinrich 
(Rept. No. 1155) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 11989) for the relief of Caleb W. Swink (Rept. 
No. 1156). 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 814) for the relief of James L. Cardwell (Rept. 
1157) ; 

A bill (H. R. 817) for the relief of Sam Tilden (Rept. No. 
1158); and 

A bill (H. R. 9606) for the relief of L. J. Houghtaling (Rept. 
No. 1159). 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1692) for the relief of Agnes De 
Jardins, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1160) thereon. 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 2021) to provide for 
weekly pay days for postal employees, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1161) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9055) to regulate 
the practice of chiropractic, to create a board of chiropractic 
examiners of the District of Columbia, and to punish persons 
violating the provisions thereof, reported it with amendments 


> 


and submitted a report (No. 1162) thereon. 
REPORT RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. BORAH. I ask permission to submit a report from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to go to the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As in executive session, the report 
will be received and so referred. 


in 


AY 
NO. 


OF THE FOREIGN 


FLUCTUATIONS IN WHEAT FUTURES (S. DOC. NO. 135) 
Mr. NORRIS. From the Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry I report a resolution providing for the printing of a 
communication from the Secretary of Agriculture. I send the 
resolution to the desk and ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. 


The telegram will lie on the table. | 


Offices and Post | 
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The resolution 


(S. Res. 265) was read, considered by unani 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the Grain Futures Administrat 1 ’ 
the special investigation occasioned by the extreme flnuetuat sin 
price of wheat futures duri early part of 1925, submitted 
response to Senate Resolut Sixty-ninth Congress te 
With Llustrations, as a Senate document. 

MAHONING RIVER VIADUCT 

Mr. BINGHAM I report back from the Committee on C 

merce favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12642) 


granting the consent of Congress to the Board of County Con 


missioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct a free 
overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River at Niles, Trum- 
bull County, Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress be, and it is hereby, 
granted to the board of county commissioners of Trumbull County, 
Obio, and its successors in office, to construct, maintain, end operat 
a free overhead viaduct, together with the necessary approach 
| thereto, across the Mahoning River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio, in accordance with the 
provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SHIP ISLAND MILITARY RESERVATION 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably without amendment the bill (5S. 
4500) transferring a portion of the lighthouse reservation, Ship 
Island, Miss., to the jurisdiction and control of the War De 
partment, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, what is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill affects a piece of Government 
property lying near the city of Gulfport, Miss. Its passage is 
very much urged by the senior Senator from Mississippi [| Mr. 
HARRISON |. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. 
in my State? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole was read, as follows: 


It does not affect any of the reservations 


Be it enacted, ete., That so much of the lighthouse reservation 
Island, Miss., as the Secretary of Commerce unnecessary for 
lighthouse purposes is transferred to and made a part of Ship Island 
Military Reservation under the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary 
of War, for disposition under the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the use for permanent construction at military posts of the 
proceeds from the sale of surplus War Department real property, and 


Ship 
deems 


authorizing the sale of certain military reservations, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 12, 1926. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
TURPIN G. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. From the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 8941) for the relief of Turpin G. Hovas, and I ask 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


HOVAS 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as 
follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That In the administration of any laws confer- 


ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Turpin G. Hovas, who was a member of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 8th day of May, 1902: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


been 


pay, 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask leave to have printed in 
the Recorp the House committee report on the bill which fully 
explains the justification for its passage. 

There being no objection, the report of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


{[llouse Report No, 806, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 


TURPIN G. HOVAS 
Military 
S041: 

to which 


the Committee on Affairs, submitted the 


to accompany H. R. 
Military Affairs, 


Mr. Quix, from 
following report 
The Committee 


on was referred the bill 


(ii. R. SO41) for the relief of Turpin G. Hovas, having considered the 
same, report thereon with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Turpin G. Hlovas was given a discharge without honor from the 
United States Regular Army. 

Mr. Hlovas was in the service four years. One morning, near the 


end of his second term of enlistment, he was drilling, and on account 
of being slightly intoxicated he was reported by his officer, a lieutenant, 
and was given a sentence of $30 and 30 days. The $30 was retained 
of bis regular pay, and before he could serve his 30 days in the 
his term of enlistment expired, and he was discharged 
while still under sentence and serving that sentence in the guardhouse, 
and for that reason received a discharge without honor. 

In a letter dated January 28, 1926, the War Department reports 
as follows: 

“The records show that Turpen G, Hovas, borne also as Turpin G. 
Ilovas, was enrolled May 3, 1898, and was mustered into the service 
as a private of Company M, First Texas Regiment of Volunteers, war 
with Spain, May 11, 1898, and that he was mustered out with the com- 
pany and honorably discharged the service April 15, 1899, a private. 
Ile again enlisted May 9, 1899, at Bonham, Tex., for three years, and 
was assigned to Company A, Sixth United States Infantry, from which 
organization he was discharged without honor on May 8, 1902, a 
private, on account of being, at the expiration of his term of enlist- 
ment, in confinement undergoing sentence of a court-martial, and con- 
sequently not in a status of honor, 

“The discharge without honor of this soldier having been actually 
carried into execution, it is now beyond the power of the War Depart- 
ment or of any executive officer of the Government to amend, modify, 
set that action aside, or to now issue to the soldier an honorable 
discharge. His case is one in which the War Department is powerless 
to grant any relief.” 

Under date of March 13, 1926, the Secretary of War advised that 
the of the War Department with respect to Mr. Hovas are 
as follows: 

“It is shown by the official records that Turpin G. Hovas (name also 
borne as Turpen G. Hlovas) was enrolled May 3, 1898, at Bonham, 
Tex., for two years. He was mustered in May 11, 1898, at Austin, 
Tex., as a private of Company M, First Texas Volunteer Infantry, and 


out 


guardhouse 


or 


records 


served therewith until April 15, 1899, when be was honorably mustered | 


out with the company at Galveston, Tex., a private. 

“The records also show that this soldier reenlisted May 9, 1899, at 
tonham, Tex., to serve three years in the United States Regular Army. 
lie was assigned as a private to Company A, Sixth United States In- 
fantry; was in confinement awaiting trial from November 25, 1899, 
to June —, 1900, the offense for which he was in confinement awaiting 
trial not shown, and he was restored to duty without trial per tele- 
graphic instructions acting adjutant general, fourth district, Depart- 
ment Visayas, dated Jaro, P. I, June 15, 1900. He was also tried by 
summary courts-martial and sentenced as follows: To forfeit $7, Au- 
gust 5, 1900; to forfeit $1, September 13, 1900; to forfeit $15 and be 
confined 10 days, November 24, 1900; to forfeit $10, November 24, 
1900; to forfeit $10, July 8, 1901; to forfeit three months’ pay and 
be confined three months, July 27, 1901; to forfeit $5, November 26, 
1901; to forfeit $5, January 26, 1902; to forfeit one month’s pay and 
be confined one month, February 7, 1902; and to forfeit $30 and be 
ronfined three months, April 19, 1902. Nothing has been found of 
record to show the nature of the offenses for which the soldier was 
sentenced by summary courts-martial, 

“The soldier's term of service under his enlistment of May 9, 1899, 
expired May 8, 1902, and the records show that he was discharged 
without honor May 8, 1902, at Calivo, Panay, P. I., by reason of expira- 
tion of term of service, he being at the time in confinement undergo- 
ing sentence of court-martial dated April 19, 1802. 

“The medical records show that during this soldier's period of serv- 
ice he was treated from July 12 to 15, 1898, for acute diarrhea; from 
August 1 to 4, 1898, for measles; from August 30 to September 7, 
1899, for sprain right elbow, due to an accidental fall August 29, 1899; 
from October 19 to 24, 1899, for acute diarrhea; from December 21 to 
1901, for febricula; and from December 23, 1901, to January 12, 
1902, for furuncula anterior aspect 1” phalanx second finger right 
hand; all in line of duty.” 


oo 
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‘mittee on Naval 


JUNE 26 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and. by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. EDGE: 
A bill (S. 4517) for the relief of Patrick F. Cooney; 
A bill (S. 4518) for the relief of John James Smith: and 
A bill (S. 4519) for the relief of Claude William Longstreet : 
the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. METCALF: 
A bill (S. 4520) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
M. Aldrich; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 4521) to amend an act entitled “An act to limit 
the immigration of aliens into the United States, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Immigration. 


to 


By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 4522) granting a pension to Frank C. Forbes; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4528) for the relief of Frank Dixon; to the Com. 


Affairs. 
INDICTMENTS OF NONRESIDENTS 


Mr. HARRELD submitted the following resolution (S. 
264), which was ordered to lie over under the rule: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be requested to furnish to the 
Senate the number of cases brought by the United States in which 
citizens have been indicted outside of their own States and districts 
and taken to other States and districts for trial. Also, the number 
of indictments now pending against citizens in States and districts 
outside the State and district in which they reside and have a known 
residence. Also, the number of removal causes that have been tried 
or are now pending in which citizens have resisted or are resisting 
the attempts of the Department of Justice to take them out of their 
own States and districts for trial on criminal charges. That this infor 
mation be furnished to the Senate as soon as the information can he 
assembled, but not later than the convening of Congress at the December 
session. 


Res. 


THE PROHIBITION QUESTION 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an open letter to the Alabama Dry 
and reply thereto by former Congressman Hon. Sydney J. 
Bowie, of Birmingham, Ala. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rorrnson of Indiana in 
the chair). Is there objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Deak Mr. ALABAMA Dry: It is generally believed that you are actu- 
ated by the sincerest motives in your strong advocacy of prohibition. 
Your position is indorsed by the church and has come to take on the 
aspect of a religious tenet as well as a moral principle. You are firm 


| in the faith and fortified by the fact that in Alabama, in the rural 
| districts particularly, prohibition is successful. 


With faith and the 
facts on your side you may let the wet heathen rage, while you keep 
clear of any compromise with demon rum. 

Sixty years ago there was another combination of facts, supported 
by sincere motives and largely indorsed by church influence. It was 
on moral principles that the best people in the North urged the passage 
of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, which gave the ballot 
immediately to the lately liberated slaves. The good people in the 
North had faith in the principles of liberty and equality in govern- 
ment. Moreover, the facts sustained them. They observed the results 
of suffrage without regard to race amongst them and the results were 
good. They acted on high principles, their morality was sound, their 
faith noble, their facts correct. Yet you know that the results of 
what they did caused immeasureable harm. In the first place, it put 
illiteracy in power and enforced a rute of ignorance which failed to 
provide schools, so that the result of that era has not yet disappeared 
from Alabama. It forced you to join with your neighbors and by sub- 
terfuge to negative the work of the amendment. You have lived in vio- 
lation of the amendment. You have lived either in cynical or in hypo- 
critical disregard of part of the Constitution—or perhaps oblivious to 
the whole matter. This amendment has done you immeasurable harm 
politically, and in the very matter in which it intended to help the 
negroes it has probably hurt them, 

Perhaps the difficulty which rendered hateful in Alabama the good 
intentions of New England was that New Englanders assumed that 
what worked with them, under their conditions, would be equally 
effective in Alabama with Its conditions. The makers of the Consti- 
tution evidently had a suspicion that some one would be tempted 
toward that mistake. They endeavored to limit the subjects on which 








a majority of the States could force the minority to follow 
y tried to as many questions as they could in the 
States, so that could matters in accordance 
ditions and the temperament and desires of its people. 
the good people who had the fifteenth amendment 
t their moral principle justified transgressing the sound political 
doctrine of the makers of Constitution. With high an aim 
theirs was not any method permissible? And is not the passage of 
indatory law the shortest to reform? 
anything in of the fifteenth 
suggests to you a parallel between it and the eighteenth? True, it 
the North and East that thrust that amendment on the South 
is the South and West that now thrusts the eighteenth amendment 
upon the more urban parts of the country. You in a dry State being 
prohibition is possible and right feel constrained to fore 


re that 
ur habits upon all other citizens of the United States whether or not 


them. 
hands 
with 


leave 


each settle its 


the 


But passed felt 


the 80 


as 
route 


there the history amendment that 


Is 


\ ~ 


ey believe with you or live in similar conditions. Isn’t it possible 
t the eighteenth amendment may lead to as much cynicism and 
yocrisy in the cities as the fifteenth amendment did in the South? 
Isn't it possible that temperance will suffer as much from the 


eighteenth amendment as political liberty did from the fifteenth? 
Would it not be worth while for you and your fellow citizens whose 
presentatives in Congress vote dry to please you to insist that these 
find the results of the eighteenth amendment and 
to you? And report to what degree the law is being 
what it would cost to administer it effectively? They 
light even go further and with you the why the 

ikers of the Constitution such matters as prohibition the 
States instead of to the Federal Government. They should explain to 
you the changed conditions which justify a departure from the 
dents of Democratic Presidents‘ from to Wilson (who 
the Volstead Act), who have all opposed such encroachment 
Federal Government upon State rights and responsibilities. 

Is Alabama more sober under Federal prohibition than it was under 


Lae 
Representatives ot 
report honestly 
carried out and 
discuss reasons 
left to 
prece 
vetoed 
by the 


Jefferson 


ir own State administration? 

Hias Alabama’s giving up its rights and responsibilities helped to 
ke the whole country more sober? 

Does Alabama’s giving up its right on prohibition mean that she 


intends to give her citizens over to the supervision of Federal bureaus 
of similar nature? 

These are important questions. Those who sincerely desire a sober 
Nat need the facts. The means to sobriety are not a 
religious conviction of the evils of drunkenness, but an analysis of the 
most likely method of curbing it. It is particularly important that 
believers in sobriety get the facts, because if they do not any 
in the present condition will be in the hands of the blind 
wets, whose simple remedy of State option of wine and beer may be as 
obvious and as full of difficulties as complete prohibition has turned 
to be. 

Very truly yours, 


in other matters 


ion, as you do, 


cere 


change 


OUl 
The Epirors. 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., May 2}, 1926. 
Editor Worwup’s Work, 

Garden City, N. Y. 
your May number has been read. It would seem ungracious to take 
issue on anything finely conceived and expressed as your letter 
and doubtless it has carried conviction to many on that account. 
There are some things, however, that I would like to suggest in the 
some spirit as yours. 

First. I am a little weary of the comparison between the cendi- 
tion of the South immediately after the Civil War and its fight for the 
preservation of civilization itself, as noble and righteous a fight 
a people ever made, with the whisky traffic, the vilest and most 
debauching thing that ever existed in any country. True, this is a 
favorite comparison, but it doesn’t carry much conviction when ex- 
amined, 

Neither are you strictly accurate when, speaking of the fifteenth 
amendment, you say, “ We have lived in violation of the amendment.” 
That is where you and the Supreme Court differ. We do not live in 
violation of the fifteenth amendment. In 1901 when we came to 
reform our suffrage in our new constitution we had no difficulty with 
the fifteenth amendment. It was not an obstacle in our way. The 
difficulty we had to overcome was the provision in our own constitu- 
tion, not In the Federal Constitution, which prohibited us from putting 
& property, or educational, or even a poll tax restriction on suffrage. 
That strictly was an Alabama provision which we had a right to 
remedy. It is a pity more States do not follow our example. There 
is really no reason why an intelligent person should object to the 
fifteenth amendment at this time. It was wrong when adopted be- 
cause it was not legally adopted as a part of our constitution. The 
States of the South were not carried but counted for it. It was a 
rape, not an exercise of the power of amendment. Force doesn’t 
constitute right. Fraud carries no moral sanction, 


80 


as 
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Dear Sir: Your letter addressed to the Alabama Dry published in | ?°**- 
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Neither is the assumption correct that the people of the prohibition 
States are trying to impose their views on the remainder of the States. 
It is just the other way round If we were, we had the right because 
when the eighteenth amendment was adopted prohibition was already 
successfully in operation in most of the States of the Union and in 
nearly nine-tenths of its territory It was in no sense an experiment 
and it had long been approved by a very large majority of the Amer 
ican people; in fact, by the required majority to make a constitutional 
amendment lawful If more than three-fourths of the States, 1 ed 
by more than two-thirds of both Houses of Congress. can not amend 
the Constitution, then we are not living in America to-day, but fn 
Poland of long ago 

I supported the eighteenth amendment and still approve it In a 
sense, I may not be « ‘rned with the lives and habits of the minortty 
who 1 in States that have not adopted prohibition, but I certainly 
do not want that small minority to interfere as they w doing with 
our right to control our own policy in that regard 

It a fact which few seem to realize, but nevertheless a most 
pertinent one, that the legal process of a State dies at the State line 
ind under the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution the liquor 
interests in the great distilling States persistently violated our laws 
and made them as far as they could a mockery. It is true that they 
could not cancel all the benefits, which the prohibition States derived from 
that policy, but they did their best and in so far as they were effective 


they set our laws and our policies at naught. They resorted to every 


device to the wit of man to get prohibited liquors into our territory. 


They even shipped it in coffins to make their protest effective in a 
matter of local policy, which we had the right to control. The distill- 
ing States had no power to stop this illicit traffic, but if they did 
they showed no disposition to do so. In this country there was no 
arm capable of stopping them entirely until the adoption of the 
eighteenth amendment. 

The effect of that amendment was largely to amend the. inter- 
state commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, which permitted 
and protected the violation of a local policy by people who knew 
no obedience to any law that stood in their way. The Federal Gov- 


ernment was the only agency in existence in this country that could 
amend the What the amendment did was to put 
the fires distilleries breweries, living in organized 
disobedience statutes If we had the ap- 
proval of the constitutional majority in the United States we had 
the right to protect our local policy. .We had the right through 
Federal amendment, if we could get it, to protect our States from this 
invasion of their rights. Our act was in than which 
there higher right. The truth is that in of commerce 
this Nation is one unit. State are and always have been 
matters of imagination, in regard commerce. The Nation must 
unit, if action be effective all in affairs of this kind. 

The liquor interests never obey law, even when saloons were 
licensed. They were in the same organized disobedience to the law 
then are now, and that was everywhere, It will be 
as heretofore if the eighteenth amendment is repealed 
It is the nature of the institution. 

The only argument they ever made against prohibition was the diffi- 
culty of enforcement, and that was the result of their own 
When a gentleman drinks in moderation and is able to pay 
the price, I grant there is no particular harm done or problem created 
thereby. If we could constitutionally pass a 
nice gentlemen from its operation, I would 
would done. But of course we know we not do this. The 
point I make is that the problem is not there. The problem is with 
the great masses of working men and women, including in the South 
negroes, who are éntitled to the protection of our laws and who we 


commerce clause, 
of the 


of local 


out and 


lawfully enacted. 


self-defense, 
is no matters 
lines 
to 

at 


any 


as a 


as th so 


ey 
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law 
Say 


exempting certain 
no particular harm 


be can 


can and have benefited. The question of whether the Nation is 
benefited by our prohibition laws can not be solved by the number 
of higher-ups, who are able to violate it. 

If you would want to know whether prohibition is making this 
country better, go into the homes of the laboring men or the men of 


moderate means and see the look of happiness on the faces and joy 
in the hearts of women and children who no longer are in fear of 
husbands and fathers coming home in the late hours of the night in 
a drunken and sodden condition. to any large plant in this 
country and find out how many of them were idle Monday and Tues- 
day and sometimes Wednesday, in whole in part, because the 
laborers got drunk on Saturday night and could not sober up often- 
times until the middle of the following week. if that condition 
has not been largely improved, indeed, almost entirely abated Go 
ask the large employers of labor and see if they want the saloon 
returned to vex and demoralize their business. Go into the banks of 
the country—savings banks especially—and see the progress 
since prohibition. 

Some men say prohibition is an 
liberty. It may be so, and it may seem unnecessary in some instances, 
but do these men not owe a social obligation to the less favored 
classes to protect them and their families from pauperism and want? 


Go 
or 


See 


made 


interference with their personal 
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But it is said nobody wants the return of the saloon, I deny that. 
The mass of the agitators want and wiil be satisfied with nothing 
Not even in Canada, reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 
We have tried it in many instances in this country, and people were 
in no humor to stand for the Government going in a business which 
the State had outlawed as to individuals. 

If we the dispensary system, it would only be temporary and 
would the evil. Prohibition has done one good thing—it 
America that the saloon is a part of an evil system 
should never return, and yet the only suggestion the opponents 


else, 


got 
not cure 
bas convinced 


that 


of probibition or any of them can make is to put the Government 
instead of the individual in the whisky business. For my part, ff 
the evil thing must be had at all, I would rathér the individual be 


debauched by it than the Government. 
Yours truly, 
J. 


SYDNEY Bowie. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. DILL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 


by him te the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of: radio 
communications, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Haltt- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12208) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Elec- 
tric an Illinois corporation, to construct a bridge across 
Fox River in Dundee Township, Kane County, and State of 
Illinois. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 2826) for the construction of an irrigation dam 
on Walker River, Nev. 

AMENDMENT OF THE WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Mr. PHIPPS obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Colorado yield to me to submit a unanimous-consent 
request which I believe will not lead to any discussion? 

Mr. PHIPPS. With the understanding that in case it should 
the Senator would not press his request, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to agree to that. 
Mr. President, under the present law ail vocational training of 
disabled veterans must stop on June 30, which will be next 
Wednesday. That is the reason why it is important to secure 
early action on the veterans’ bill. I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of House bill 
12175, which can easily be passed to-day. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have conferred with the 
Senator from Penusylvania as to the very extraordinary situa- 
tion to which he has just referred. A number of Senators have 
expressed to me the desire that they may have a little further 
time in which to study and analyze the so-called Fess amend- 
ment or the Tincher House bill. In view of this situation, 
I shall not object to the farm relief bill being temporarily laid 
aside, as it will come back automatically at the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill which has been suggested by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, or it may be brought back at any 
time if the debate shall be unusually and unduly prolonged. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, I desire to 
ask the Senator from Pennsylvania a question. The bill to 
which he has referred is the one proposing to amend the 
World War veterans’ act? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I express the hope that the 
request of the Senator from Pennsylvania may be granted. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I think time is needed to consider 
further the amendments to the farm relief bill, and I should 
like, in connection with the measure referred to by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, to have the privilege of having the radio 
bill considered following the consideration of the veterans’ bill. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania referred to the need of legisla- 
tion in behalf of the veterans, but there is also need for radio 
legislation in this country, and the House bill on that subject 
differs widely from the Senate bill. I think if the farm bill 
were laid aside for a day or two it would really be in the 
interest of action on that bill, I wonder, therefore, if the 


‘ ‘O., 


Yes; as it comes to us from 


Senator from Oregon will not consent to let the radio bill 
be taken up in order on the program following the veterans’ 
bill and that the farm relief bill may be laid aside until both 
of the other bills shall be disposed of? 


I will say that if the 
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radio bill takes any considerable length of time, more thay 
two days, I will not press it to final action, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, I haye well in mind the im. 
portance of radio legislation, but it has a fixed status on th. 
calendar. 

Mr. DILL. So has the veterans’ bill. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true, but the peculiar situation indi 
cated by the Senator from Pennsylvania as respecting the ve; 
erans’ measure does not apply to the radio bill. I think woe 
should start in on Monday and conclude the work on the far) 
relief measure in some form or other. The Senator from 
Washington has heretofore procured the right to proceed ty 
the consideration with the radio bill, and its status being en- 
tirely secure, I think that he ought to be content to wait unti! 
the farm relief bill shall have been disposed of. Therefore | 
must, on account of the matters which I have suggested, object 
to the arrangement which the Senator from Washington pro 
poses, 

Mr. DILL. I wish to remind the Senator that the trouble 
with taking up the farm relief bill on Monday is that tho 
debate on the pending amendments will probabiy run through 
all of next week. Then if the radio bill shall be taken uw) 
and a motion for final adjournment finally shall come in, there 
will be no radio legislation because of the lack of time to 
consider it. It is almost certain, as the Senator probably rea|- 
izes, that the difference between the farm bill as it will be 
passed by the Senate and the bill as it was passed by the 
House will be very slight, and that an agreement will be 
reached very speedily in conference. That is not true of the 
radio bill, in all probability, and it seems to me that we ough! 
at least to make an effort to prdceed with the consideration 
of the radio bill and ascertain whether any great amount of 
time for its consideration will be needed. That is why I want 
to couple the request for the consideration of the radio bill 
with the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McNARY. I am really grieved that I can not consent 
to the arrangement suggested. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. / 

Mr. FESS. If the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for unanimous consent shall be granted, the farm relief bill 
will come back automatically for consideration and nothing 
can interfere with it. With that understanding, I shall not 
object to the request; otherwise I would object. I am, with 
the Senator from Washington, a member of the committee 
which considered the radio measure, and I am interested in it 
just as he is, but we want a vote on the question of farm 
relief, and we want that bill taken up immediately after the 
veterans’ bill shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. DILL. Has the Senator any idea when we will get a 
vote on the farm relief bill? 

Mr. FESS. I am hopeful we may get a vote very soon. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I submit a parliamentary in- 
quiry, in order to clear up this situation. I request the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the form of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment affecting the radio bill, as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That the bill (H. R. 9971) for the 
regulation of radio communications be made a special order immed! 
ately following the disposition of H. R, 12175— 


That being the veterans’ bill. 

The inquiry I submit to the Chair is this: If the agreement 
shall now be entered into for the consideration of the World 
War veterans’ bill, under the unanimous-consent agreement 
already entered into, will not the radio bill then come up to the 
exclusion of the agricultural relief bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I understand 
that the request is to lay aside temporarily the pending bill for 
the consideration of the veterans’ bill. If that is the case the 
farm relief bill, as it is called, will come back before the Senate 
automatically. Of course, it could be displaced by a similar 
arrangement with respect to another bill, but unless some such 
arrangement shall be made the farm relief bill will come back 
automatically. 

Mr. WILLIS. My contention is, if the Senator from Arkan- 
sas will permit me to interrupt him, that an arrangement has 
already been made for the consideration of the radio bill under 
the unanimous-consent agreement to which I have referred. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, we do not need 
to have any doubt about that, because I will make it part of my 
request for unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
consideration of the veterans’ bill the Senate shall resume the 
consideration of the farm relief bill 
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agreement the 
and a special order 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, under the 
edio bill is merely made a special order, 

ver displaces the unfinished business. 

Mr. DILL. What will be the effect of granting the request 
the Senator from Pennsylvania on the unanimous-consent 
ereement that now exists regarding the radio bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the opin- 
jon of the Chair. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, unless the Senator from 
vonnsylvania shall make other provision in his request, it will 
ie necessary to have House bill 9971, the radio bill, considered 

mediately following the consideration of the war veterans’ 
pill. 
Mr. WILLIS. I think that is correct. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, Mr. President, I make it 
part of my request that at the conclusion of the veterans’ 
the Senate shall at once revert to the consideration of the 
rm relief bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
Mr. DILL. Mr. President, just a moment. I want added 
that the modification contained in the present unanimous- 
consent agreement regarding the radio bill, that following the 
conclusion of the farm-relief measure the radio bill shall be 
taken up. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
the request. 

the VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 
The Chair lays before the Senate House bill 12175. The 
Chair will state that there is now no limit to debate on the 
yeterans’ bill. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puiprs] 
entitled to’ the floor. 

TARIFF POLICY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the few remarks I desire to 
make, after the interruptions which have occurred, will not 
require very long, but, as I have reduced them to writing, I 
prefer to read them without being interrupted. At the con- 


Lil 


I am willing to add that to 


Is there objection? Without ob- 


clusion of my statement I will be glad to endeavor to answer | 
} 


any questions which may be propounded. 

How shall our present abundant national prosperity be con- 
tinued? If we can find an answer to that question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a safe and sure one, we will have found something to re- 
joice the hearts of millions of American citizens from coast to 
coast, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

To my mind the answer is simple: Ascertain those things 
which have mainly contributed to our agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial greatness; discover those causes which have 
been responsible for our national prosperity, and then hold on 
to that which is good, conducting no experiments and taking no 
chances, but guiding our feet by the lamp of experience to 
greater plenty and increased power at home and throughout the 
world, 

Even a cursory examination will show that the application 
of certain fundamental principles under a strong national ad- 
ministration has built up our existing prosperity, and that it 
can only be continued through the reelection of men committed 
to those principles and pledged to that administration. I have 
confidence that the unfailing common sense of the American peo- 
ple will answer the question aright next November. 

The Republican Party has an unequaled record of achieve- 
ment in the development of the country and the preservation of 
the integrity of its institutions; but in this campaign it will rest 
its case before the people upon the proof that prior to its as- 
sumption of power industrial conditions were in sad contrast 
to what they now are, that its principles are such in themselves 
as to create good times out of bad ones, that its record demon- 
strates that its principles did achieve this result, and that the 
aims of its opponents are such as to menace our prosperity if 
made effective by power. 

There can be no question that in 1921 there were 5,000,000 
of wage earners out of work in the United States, that agri- 
culture and manufactures were languishing for lack of trade, 
and that Liberty bonds were selling at 85. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods produced where labor was cheaper and where 
the American standard of living did not prevail were coming 
to our shores to compete with our unprotected industry. A 
million of immigrants a year had been coming to compete for a 
living as well. Both goods and immigrants were coming, not 
because of any reaction following the war, but because they 
sought the greatest market in the world. Just so the loss of 
this market to ourselves, because of lack of protection, had 
previously thrown a million workers out of employment from 
1913 to 1914 and caused our greatest financial depression from 
1893 to 1897, 


is | 
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Ilowever much those who advocate the principles of the Re- 
publican Party may differ as to details, they are united by the 
one certainty that a protective tariff sufficiently high to cover 
the difference between the cost of production here and abroad 
does enable our industries to meet foreign competition in a 
home market which buys 90 per cent of our total output, does 
therefore assure good business and wide employment and does 
maintain high wages and living standards, and that a fair 
restrictive immigration policy does lessen competition with our 
labor and thereby tend to increase wages. Protection conserves 
the interests of the producer of both labor and goods, with the 
result that he is enabled to sell in a high American market and 
at the same time to gain the purchasing power to buy in a 
high American market. In the even distribution of the benefits 
of protection the farmer, the laborer, the business man, the 
manufacturer, and those in the professions are alike re- 
membered 

As the result of this policy allied with economy, who can 
doubt that our country is prosperous to-day? Unemployment 
is practically unknown, except for voluntary and seasonal 
causes. Great industrial advances have been made since the 
Republican Party returned to power in 1921. Our manufac- 
tured products have increased in value from $45,000,000.000 
to $60,000,000,000 a year. The value of our farm crops has ad- 
vanced from $7,832,000,000 to $11.500,000,000. The value of our 
mineral output has moved up from $6,017,000,000 to $8,489,000,- 
000, The assets of building and loan associations leaped from 
$2,890,000.000 to $3,942,000,000. The value newly erected 
buildings in 130 cities jumped from $1,602,000,000 to $2,959,- 
000,000 per annum. Department-store sales, taking 1919 as the 
basis of 100, went from 110 to 125. The value of manufactured 
automobiles shot from $1,671,000,000 to $3,163,000,000 a year. 
Gasoline production swelled from 5,098,000,000 to 7,332,000,000 
gallons annually. Our exports are more than five billions a 
year and exceed our imports by half a billion. According to 
the figures of the Federal Trade Commission, our national 
wealth has nearly doubled since the inauguration of President 
Harding in 1921. It is greater than that of the British Empire, 
France, Germany, and Italy combined. 

Splendid as have been the results achieved by a tariff which 
has assured prosperity, they have been matched by the efforts 
of President Coolidge and a Republican Congress to eliminate 
waste, cut down expenditures, and remove heavy burdens 
from the taxpayers. By the strictest kind of economy, as- 
sisted greatly by the budget system adopted by the Republican 
administration after President Wilson had vetoed it, the total 
number of Government employees on the Federal pay roll in 
the District of Columbia was reduced from 90,559 at the end 
of the Wilson administration to 61,211 on April 30 last. In 
the same period the number of Federal employees throughout 
the Nation was reduced from 691,116 to 548,077. By the 
elimination of these employees, by doing away with over- 
lapping bureaus and expenditures, and by withholding all but 
the most necessary appropriations, the totals of national ex- 
penditures were reduced from $6,141,000,000 during the last 
full year of the Wilson administration to about $3,500,000,000 
in 1926. Incidentally, the personnel of the Army was reduced 
from 294,000 to 128,000, and that of the Navy from 200,000 
to 90,000 men. As a result, the gross public debt of the United 
States was brought down by more than $5,000,000,000. To be 
exact, it was reduced from $25,482,000,000 on June 30, 1919, 
when a Republican Congress first began to function, to $20,- 
063,000,000 on May 15, 1926. Liberty bonds long since went 
to par. 

All of this, of course, made possible a reduction of taxes 
which benetited every man, woman, and child in the country. 
In five years the total reduction per annum has been $1,650,- 
000,000, an amount far in excess of the entire expenditures 
of the Government before the Great War. How widespread 
the benefits from this have been is best illustrated by a com- 
parison of the percentage of taxes on incomes of $3,000 and 
$4,000 and $5,000. In 1918 the married taxpayer with no other 
dependents, who had an income of $3,000, paid $60. Under 
the Republican act of 1921 he paid $20. Under the Republican 
act of 1924 he paid $7.50. Under the Republican act of 1926 
he pays nothing at all. Under the revenue act of 1918 the 
married man without dependents and with an income of $4,000 
paid $120. Under the Republican act of 1921 he paid $60. 
Under the Republican act of 1924 he paid $22.40. Under the 
act of 1926 he pays $5.60. Under the act of 1918 a married 
taxpayer with an income of $5,000 paid $180 on that income. 
In 1921 he paid $100. In 1924 he paid $37.50. In 1926 he pays 
$16.50. In contrast to this, in the case of a married taxpayer 
without other dependents, the taxation of the income begins 
in Italy at $40, in Belgium at $225, in France at $650, in 
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England at $1,125, and In, the United States at $3,500. A | 
similar taxpayer on an income of $3,000 pays in Italy $599.30, | 
| 
| 


in Belgium $238.45, in France $348, in England $202.50, and 
in the United States nothing. The tax in this country runs | 
all the way up to nearly 25 per cent in the case of a person 


who has an income of $1,000,000 a year. The entire reduction 
has had two highly beneficial effects. It has freed capital for 
investment in new enterprises, thus augmenting the ever- 
increasing volume of national prosperity; and it has, as the 
result of that increasing prosperity, of the lessening disposi- 
tion te invest in tax-exempt securities or to evade the tax, and 
in spite of the reductions, increased the income and _ profits 
tax totals from $1,691,000,000 in 1923 to $1,761,000,000 in 1925. 

Another chapter must be added to this Republican record of 
covernmental financing which is undoubtedly the most remark- 
ible in history, and this affects quite as much the man or 
woman who has helped bear the financial burden of the war. 
It has to do with the repayment to the United States of the 
moneys advanced by us to the allied governments during the | 
war, amounting to $9,759,000,000. By means of the appoint- | 
ment of the World War Foreign Debt Commission arrange- 
ments have been made with 13 of those nations which had bor- | 
rowed from us; in fact, all except Russia, which had repu- 
diated her debt. The countries with which such agreements 
were made and the amounts to be paid to date, together with 
iuterest, are as follows: 


Belgium eh od ee oe otk ee =e $417, 780, 000 
Czechoslovakia aaedee: ditt i ee 115, 000, 000 
Msthonia as - ic pei Ra aac sd ee Sa 138, 830, 000 
Finland s I SS 5 BAIS DA hay 9, 000, O00 
France (subject to ratification) ...----2- _..---. 4,025, 000, 000 
Great DTritain_- sinbeal 4 scknaitehen adsense Sd 4, 600, 000, 000 
PUnSRSY cance ial I i Ee are ale . 1, 939, OOD 
Italy acai . * cain eat hl eae amumace. .de Ck Ga Coe 
Latvia a ee ee ce aoier 5, 775, 000 
Lithuania ae ses nalts pi eee Be 6, 030, 0OU 
Poland satin i= a ee ae 178, 560, 000 
Rumania can i aca rae 44, 590, 000 
Yugoslavia as 4, fee es - oitihe i bear 62, 850, 000 

Total incedeicieipiaiionaaian its iinepesiierniiilinmisnig inion nip? Gig analy ae Oe 


Each of these arrangements is based upon a capacity to pay 
on the part of the debtor, and payments are extended over a 
period of 62 years. The amounts do not represent complete re- 
payment to the American people of all that was loaned to for- 
eign nations by them through Liberty bonds during the war, 
but they constitute a very large proportion of it; and with the 
converting of the 444 per cent Liberty issues into 8 per cent 
issues, a8 time goes on, the loss to the people will seem less and 
less. As a matter of fact, with this object in view, it is com- 
puted that 82 per cent of the original total and interest of the 
French debt will be paid. It is this achievement, for a time 
thought problematical, that so greatly adds to the Republican 
record of financing, 

Certainly without the prosperity throughout the country en- 
gendered by a Republican tariff and Republican economies, not | 
so much could have been done for the veterans who defended | 
the flag in the great adventure of 1917 and 1918. It was the 
Republican Party which inaugurated the pension system, in | 
accord with Linecoln’s admonition to “bind up the Nation’s | 
wounds, to care for the widows and the orphans.” It was that 


| 
party also which established and organized the Veterans’ Bu- | 
rein, and it was that party which enacted into law the provi- | 
sion for adjusted compensation. Insurance, free hospital care, | 
free vocational training, have been distributed with the gener- | 
ous care that befits the great Republic the veterans served so 
well. In 1926 something like $550,000,000 is being expended | 
for the veterans of the Great War. Including the pensions 
given to the veterans of other wars as well, the total for all | 
of our soldiers and sailors and marines of the past is about 
$770,000,000 annually. All told, the Republican administration 
has expended for them since 1921 approximately $4,000,000,000. | 
Furthermore, it has done more for them than any other gov- | 
ernment has done for its veterans. 

As the result of the protection thrown about him by Repub. | 
lican policies, the American wage earner enjoys higher wages, | 
greater purchasing power, and therefore a higher standard of 
living than are enjoyed anywhere else in the world. This is | 
best illustrated by a comparison with the wage seales of other 
lands. Machinists in this country receive $33.60 per week as 
compared to $18.97 in England. The metal trades receive | 
$44.24 per week in this country as compared to $6.78 per | 


week in Germany. Cotton-goods textile workers receive 
$17.76 per week as compared to $5.62 per week in Ger- 
many, $9.99 per week in England, and $8.64 per week in | 


Sweden 
as compared to $9.96 per week in England. 


$57.90 per w 


Woolen-goods textile workers receive $26.40 per week | 
Miners receive | 
eck in this country as compared to $16.92 in Eng- | 
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land. Pressmen in this country receive about $48 per week as 
compared to $33.48 in France, Average workers in the buil;- 
ing trades in the United States receive $51.36 per week as eo. 
pared to $7.14 in Germany. Thus, carpenters receive $55.44 
per week in this country as compared to $24.46 in England. 
painters receive $59.04 per week in this country as compared 
to $17.33 in England, and plumbers receive $67.20 per week jy 
this country as compared to $17.42 in England. In shoe fa 
tories the workers of the United States receive $21.05 per 
week as compared to $10.55 in England. In the United Stats 
farm laborers receive $47.87 per month without board, ani 
$33.18 per month with board. In Denmark they receive §17 
per month with board, and in Sweden $28 per month with 
board. At the same time retail prices, taking July, 1914, as 
the basis of 100, have now an index of 162 in the United States, 
534 in Belgium, 866 in Czechoslovakia, 1,188 in Finland, 471 
in France, 645 in Italy, 221 in Norway, 163 in Sweden, 168 in 
Switzerland, 174 in Great Britain, 155 in Australia, and 151 in 
India. Would the American wage earner vote to overthrow 
the prosperity which the Republican Party has assured to him’ 
In agriculture likewise the balance of advantage is all on the 
side of our farmer. I have already said that the value of his 


'erops increased from $7,832,000,000 in 1921, at the end of the 


Wilson administration, to $11,500,000,000 last year. In other 
countries the farmer is still much of a peasant. Lack of ma- 
chinery and buildings and of the purchasing power to buy them 
bind him closely to poverty and the soil. Here, as in the case 
of the wage earner, his standard of living is immeasurably 
higher. He lives rather than exists. His land values are high. 
He has buildings, machinery, an automobile. Compared to the 
European tiller of the soil, he lives in comfort. He is a business 
man, and, as in every other business, he has his good times and 
bad times—good times under a protective tariff and bad times 
under the lack of it. This is illustrated by the action of the 
Republican Congress, which, with its narrow majority in 1920, 
passed an emergency tariff bill placing import duties on the 
principal farm products. This bill met with the veto of a 
Democratic President, but promptly after the assembling of the 
new Congress it was reenacted and signed by a Republican 
President. Then the general tariff bill of 1922 was enacted, 
and included protective rates on all of the farm staples which 
had been subjected to ruinous competition of cheaply produced 
foreign staples. This was the first tariff bill which really ex- 
tended a fair measure of protection to the produce of our farms. 

A protective duty was placed upon the principal products the 
farmer has to sell, while no duty was levied on the articles 
mostly used by him. Thus on the free list the Republican Con 
gress immediately placed lumber, brick, cement, fertilizers, 
binding twine, farm implements, cream separators, gasoline, 
kerosene, leather. boots, shoes, harness, coffee, and rubber. 
That the tariff was not made high otherwise is evidenced by the 
fact that 60 per cent of all imports are on the free list and that 
the rates are 12 per cent lower than those of the Payne Act 
and 20 per cent less than those of the Dingley Act. What was 
the result to the farmer? The purchasing power of the farmer's 
dollar has increased from 69 in 1921 to 89 in 1926, taking the 
year 1914 as the basis of 100. On the other hand, the index 
number of farm prices has increased from 116 to 147, a gain of 


| 31 per cent, while the index number of nonagricultural com- 


modities which the farmer has to buy has decreased from 167 
to 165. 

The prices of raw farm staple products have advanced 
markedly since 1921. Wheat went from $1.12 in that year to 
$1.61 in May, 1926; corn from 58 cents to 74 cents a bushel; 
oats from 34 to 42 cents a bushel; cotton from 15 to 21 cents 


| a pound; potatoes from $1.10 to $1.21, and now $2.70 per 


bushel; beef cattle per 100 pounds from $5.44 to $6.26, and now 
$16; hogs per 100 pounds from $7.81 to $10.88, and now $13.06; 


| and wool from 16 to 38 cents a pound. This year our farmers 


seem assured of bumper crops at good prices. 

Would the farmer give up the protection he has received, 
especially in view of the fact that a Republican Congress is 
seeking to work out on a sound basis an extension of coopera- 
tive methods, and has already regulated grain exchanges, 
extended to the farmers $500,000,000 in rural credits through 
the War Finance Corporation, authorized cooperative market- 
ing without conflict with the Sherman law, extended control 
over the packing industry, placed a farmer on the Federal 
Reserve Board, and increased the rate of interest on farm loan 
bonds so as to make them more easily marketable? 

As abundant as our national prosperity now is, it did not 
spring out of nothing. On the contrary, it may be destroyed by 
the election of Senators and Representatives who are opposed 
to the policies which made this prosperity possible. A very 
brief review of the political history of the last 30 years will 
show this. 
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In 1896 Bryan had made the race for the Presidency on a 
osal that we debase our currency and impair our credit by 
ng the country on a silver basis. This after four very 
d years under a Democratic tariff for revenue only. 
\eKinley and a protective tariff changed all this. So great 

the consequent prosperity become that Bryan was again 
defeated in 1900, this time running on the pretense that the 
Republican Party was leading the country toward imperialism 
aud that our flag should at once be hauled down in the Philip 

In 1904 our prosperity was still so evident that, coupled with 
popularity of President Roosevelt, the party was restored 

power overwhelmingly. In 1908 Bryan had a new issue with 

vhich to beguile the voters. He proposed the Government own- 
ership of railroads. Again he was overwhelmingly defeated. 
In 1910 dissension within the Republican Party between the 
raft and Roosevelt wings was becoming apparent. It was 
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ved by the Democratic congressional committee that the tariff | 


was responsible for the high cost of living, and that if a Demo- 
ratie Congress were elected the market basket of the average 
housewife would immediately feel the benefit. It cited 15 
articles of the family table which totaled $8.28 in 1896 and 
ated that the same articles in 1910 footed $15.59. A Demo- 
eratie House was elected, and in 1912, 
divided, a Democratic President and Senate were chosen as 
well, 

How were the specious promises of 1912 kept? The very 
me articles in 1918 totaled $30.87, and in 1920 reached $38.55. 
This last tabulation is as follows: 


as I Ee Be kre teen ton nmemipeulitiniingaaineatie $0. 90 
Five pounds pork chops____-_ _- ‘ ee icecaidengeinibaiaatpanianine 2. 25 
Five pounds pork ribs sicsainign enna thane taidparetiinaiiimateiicaaiala » 3.00 
P OO Be GROEN. .ctemccndtecnnnenemembmmmnnen 1,32 
wo pounds sausage______. pceeaee ian daneneuiientidigae . 80 
Five pounds lard sinlnacicceselahsannses tls tatac int sibataseebiacth clea a einai’ 1, 25 
Do. a aa eee 1. 50 
Four pOUnGs DULE?...<<aseeecna= on eon eanieappeemnanen ination emma aiatninaiat 2. 48 
PwO Gilet Gi neces neues gst Aaoteantaniatsaaimenenetantiiapeb maa 1. 30 
Cun idk chrchend hb ncitibci echinenith etialatiaiieeins 45 
Cnt: I bn dldiascevn gtiinecaidinlienni dita thianailnniisiniiesalillaaiaiei 16, 00 
I acta ia ald alee ama 1. 80 
Twenty-one pounds sugar Sasa cae aniaines — aa 
wo pounds steak_ —- dis te shi ed cic i avis ple eceiencetsiall 90 
Five BARRED COGN BO cccnsendneddércntnntaoribbeennausioin 2. 00 
Ie a eee eee saeekicoicedniiieen nara 38. 55 


Here are the prices of the same articles to-day, after five 


years more of a Republican tariff: 


the Republicans being | 
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paths of greatness. Will the people be as gullible as in 1910 
and 1916? I think not. 

In opposition to the empty pretensions of the Democrat 
Party the Republican majority points to its record of un 
matched achievement and to the very able, very honest, and 
very popular leader and director of its policies who now occu- 
ples the White House Because of the common sense of the 
American people, which reacts to his common sense, I have no 
doubt that the Republican Party will 1 returned to power in 
both branches of Congress in order that it may continue unim- 
peded the spirit of the instructions given to it in the annual 
message of the President last December. He said: 

In all your deliberations you should remember that the purpose of 
legislation is to translate principles into action, It is an effort to hat 
our country be better by doing better. Because the thought ind Ways 
of people are firmly fixed and not easily changed, the field within w i 


immediate impr 


provide opport 


yvement can be secured is very narrow. Legislation in 


inity Whether it is taken advantage of or not depends 
upon the people themselves. The Government of the United States has 
been created by the people It is solely responsible to then It will 
be most useful if it is conducted solely for their benefit. All its efforts 


would be of little avail unless they brought more justi more enlight 
enment, more happiness, and more prosperity into the home This 
means an opportunity to observe religion, secure education, and earn a 
living under a reign of law and order. It is the growth and im 
ment of the material and spiritual life of the Nation. We shall not be 
able to gain these ends merely oy our own action If they come at all, 
it will be because we have been willing to work in harmony with the 
abiding purpose of Divine Providence. 
THE COPPER INDUSTRY 
Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I desire to have read an 


article appearing in the April 24, 1926, issue of the Engineering 


and Mining Journal-Press, a technical journal published in 
New York City. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rospinson of Indiana in 


the chair). The clerk will read. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
SENATOR CAMERON BLOWS OFF 


Senator RAutru H. 


CAMERON, of Arizona, illuminates the April 9 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD with an extended appeal for a 
tariff on copper, a part of his address being reprinted in the last issue 


of the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. reading of 
Senator’s complete speech can but with the specious- 
ness of his arguments. He dwells at length on the immense deposits of 
copper in Africa and South America, pointing out their alleged low 
cost of production as against the high cost of getting copper from the 


Careful 
impress one 


the 
not 


comparatively limited and low-grade deposits of the United States, 
| where steam-shovel mining, one gathers, is practically unknown. The 
Chilean producer, he says, can deliver his copper in New York at an 
average cost price of 6 cents per pound. If he refers to the Chile 


lwo pounds salt pork... _--~~- acai tiscialiseisighhtatniiniiasdeligenlinaldaased hae ae 
Five. DURES -BOUK CROUO cccaniamtcdtinnina ns ~cuetineninibiotaiatad o zee 
Fite Dee Ge, SEs... nn coupes eesdumeseindaie 1, 25 
ao eb EE eee ee eee saaainh - 92 
Two pounds sausage- san sislabelin taioiintile talenticintiniinsnidiilalinndaeglamaate . 50 
F1VO: BOI DOR Cvicledrene apne rein eiebeimm ehnamediinians 95 
Five pounds corned beef sa aiamnens ceded asiitiastxeaicadecieiihdaiatack Medd cat aeaieaiianat 1. 50 
Dn” WIND elise Sales cn dcp destescs citer vtec cates then gnc neiaeneneren - mee 
we Gh COUaik n citemtnctndinneiqeuddidetnitilbleaadé 76 
ee a ee eS a ee 35 
One barrel flour acento len aaain te a elt ine Rah a aa Ia ea 10. 00 
Four pounds chicken__- iene tiitnmtuittigeadidedal nits ae 
lwents-G0t:. SOURGD GRO qd cadnindithisisinntibadémitda Sedibiie 1. 36 
PT I: EN whcnctihauicnnnaticiaaen iia hnpiiieniamincbncmieiitil . 80 
PING TE TOROE BOGS iin ccincnecdenetteebtnneeneuneemmneeenn 1. 25 

Is can cceccestntin cheer ccenecaiiattsessecnsneae aaheaaidakalan ialditaseeendnaaaeitene 25. 86 


The conclusion seems inevitable that while the farmer is re- 
ceiving much more for his product than in 1921, the price to 
the ultimate consumer is less as the result of cooperative 
methods and the partial elimination of the middleman. 

In 1916 the Democratie Party declared with great solemnity 
that it would keep us out of war, though President Wilson 
afterwards admitted that he had known all along that America 
must get into the conflict. In 1920, still trustful that the voter 
might be gullible, the Democrats urged that they would keep 
us out of all further wars by means of entrance into the League 
of Nations. The voter had become wary by this time, however, 
and Harding was elected by a majority of 7,000,000. In 1924 
the Democratic Party announced that it was still In favor of 
the League of Nations and a tariff for revenue only, with the 
result that President Coolidge was elected by a majority of 


wr é 


4,200,000. 


| the countless African huts housing their downtrodden labor. 


: s . | trast thereto can be seen the 
In this congressional election of 1926 the Democrats declare | 


that the tariff is too high; that living is too high; that the | 


farmer and the laborer are suffering; and that America does 
not go far enough in seeking to promote the “ new world spirit ” 
by joining with other nations in international enterprises, pref- 
erably the league, the latter in spite of the fact that a Repub- 
lican administration called the first great disarmament confer- 
ence. They appeal to the country, as in 1910, to turn out of 
power the Republican Party that has brought the tariff and 
prosperity ; that has by wise economies led the Nation into new 


-that 


Copper Co., the actual cost was 8 cents per pound, not including deple- 


tion, according to the latest annual report available, that for 1924. 
Katanga, he avers, should soon be able to deliver its copper in New 
York at a cost of 4.8 cents per pound. This will certainly be quite a 
reduction from the actual cost, which he gives for 1924, which was 
10.4 cents per pound. “It is evident,” he says, “ that Katanga copper 
ean be laid down in New York at less transportation cost than our 
domestic copper.” Here, again, he must have vast economies in mind, 


for at present it costs something like 3 cents per pound to get Katanga 
copper from the smelter to the New York refinery. The cheap native 
labor, of course, receives attention. It would hardly be fair to readers 
of this journal to keep the following passage from them: 
“There are millions of Belgian Kongo at 
will not exceed 20 cents per day. The Kongo, with its reeking 
and soul-harrowing memories of enslaved labor, its jungle trails paved 
with countless sighing and trodden by the millions of forced 
tribute bearers of ivory and rubber in the past, are now to be used to 


negroes available wages 


souls 


gather copper for export to our domestic market. J 
“One can visualize the malachite green and azurite blue of the 
Katanga ore shot through with the cuprite red from the straining, 


sweating, and soul-racked bodies of impressed labor. the one hand 
we can see the few palatial continental mansions of the masters and 


On 


In con- 
hundreds of copper districts within our 
homeland, peopled by hundreds of thousands of our kin, in comfortable 
homes and amidst surroundings and opportunities befitting 
vanced civilization.” 

Later on, Senator Cameron fears that “ two closely related domestic 
corporations ’"—meaning, probably, Anaconda and Guggenheim Bros 
controlling 53 per cent of the United States production and all of the 
Chilean production, will dominate the world and close down the 
United States high-cost mines and produce a maximum quantity to 
fill world wants from Chile. “There may exist,” he says, “a possible 
corporate ambition within these two corporations that after merging 


our ad- 
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their equities, thereby directly controlling 85 per cent of the known 
copper reserves of the world, they will be able to dictate the price 
of copper. * * * The domestic copper miner views with alarm the 
power these dual controllers possess.” 

“The continued importation of cheap foreign-labor copper will 
destroy our domestic milling, leaching, and copper-smelting indus- 
tries; ° * * jikewise many communities will be utterly de- 
stroyed.” It is strange that no such effects are beginning to be noted; 
copper production from United States mines has been steadily gaining 
since 1921; present production is way beyond the pre-war level and is 
not far behind the war-time peak. 

The Senator is clever in the choice of some of his statistics. “In 
1913," he says, “we produced 1,224,500,000 pounds of copper; our 
domestic consumption was 812,000,000 pounds, or 67 per cent thereof. 
This left 412,000,000 pounds of domestic copper, or 33 per cent, avail- 
able for export. In 1923 we produced 1,435,000,000 pounds of copper ; 
our domestic consumption was 1,300,000,000 pounds, or 93 per cent 
thereof. This left 135,000,000 pounds of domestic copper, or 7 per 
cent, available for export.” 

So far, so good; but in 1924 the exportable surplus of the United 
States was much higher, being slightly over 400,000,000 pounds, and in 
1925 it was more than 500,000,000 pounds, or well over what it was 
in 1913. Here, after all, is the essential fact. Admitting all that the 
Senator says is true, his remedy for the situation—a _ protective 
tariff—will be futile so long as domestic copper producers find It 
profitable to mine more copper than the country needs. Secure a cop- 
per tariff if you can, Senator; it will do no harm and the producers 
perhaps deserve help more than the lead producers do, for example, 
who have one. But don't fool the copper miners into thinking that 
it is going to help them any under present conditions. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, the reason for my desiring 
to call the attention of the Senate to this article is that, due 
to the supposed heretofore high and unbiased standing of 
this publication in the realm of mining, its conclusions or 
attitude as to policies and persons are supposedly authoritative 
and unbiased, 

This publication has seen fit to indulge in sarcasm and biased 
criticism, as I shall point out, in reviewing the subject matter 
of the remarks I made in the Senate on April 9, 1926, in 
discussing the necessity for a 6-cent tariff on foreign-produced 
copper. 

This publication oceupies a rather monopolistic field in the 
realm of mining engineering publications; hence, the only 
effective way I have of refuting its criticism of me is to review 
and answer same on the floor of the Senate. 

My reason for not discussing comparative copper production 
statistics subsequent to the year 1923 was due to the non- 
publication of such detailed copper production and consump- 
tion statistics and data by the Bureau of Mineral Statistics 
and Resources, Department of Commerce, prior to the delivery 
of my remarks on the copper tariff in the Senate April 9, 
1926, An important basic domestic industry, such as the 
domestic copper-mining industry, covering 80 years of in- 
dustrial activity, should only be analyzed and discussed by 
reviewing data pertaining to same compiled and published by 
a competent, an unbiased, and a most reliable agency. 

Such an agency or assemblar of statistical information per- 
taining to our domestic copper-mining industry, namely, the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, did not issue 
its annual bulletin entitled “Copper for 1924” until June 2, 
1926; hence, no fair eriticism could be directed against me if 
I remained within the realm of definitely known and reliable 
data. 

However, the statistics for copper just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the year 1924 gives the domestic pro- 
duction as 1,634,249,192 pounds of copper; the consumption as 
1,354,742,564 pounds of copper—this left 279,506,628 pounds of 
copper, or 17 per cent of the total production, available for ex- 
port, this being much less than the “slightly over 400,000,000 
pounds” mentioned in the aforegoing article. Presumably, 
their quota of exportable surplus for 1925 will also be modified 
when unbiased and reliable domestic production and consump- 
tion data for 1925 is available. 

The difference between the excess copper produced and the 
copper consumed domestically, for the five-year period, 
1920-1924 (see p, 689, U. S. Statistical Abstract) equals 9.03 
per cent of the total production. This is the percentage pro- 
duction available for export. It will be noted that it agrees 
very closely with the 1923 percentage ratio which is_ so 
caustically criticized aforegoing. 

I reiterate that whereas we exported up to one-third of our 
total copper production prior to the World War, our exports 
now are approaching a minimum and for the five-year period, 
1920-1924, they have only averaged 9.03 per cent. In other 





words, the domestic consuming market during this period wa. 
nine times more valuable to our domestic producer of cop). 
than the export market. 

The average price of copper for the last five years equals 13.7 
cents. Hence a 10 per cent increase, namely, 1.37 cents, or a 
price of 15.07 cents, would not alone have accorded greater 
mine profits, but likewise have saved for probable future profits 
the past five-year exports. 

Furthermore, when consideration is given to the fact that the 
average price of copper for the past 30 years, 1896-1925 (this 
period embraces 90 per cent of total copper production 1845- 
1925), equals 16.7 cents, the economic loss to our domestic 
copper-mining industry dependent is greatly magnified. 

Attention will also be called to the fact that based on the gen- 
eral commodity index increase factors (p. 306, U. S. Statistica] 
Abstract, 1924) domestic copper should be selling in excess of 
20 cents per pound, and not 13.7 cents, further emphasizing the 
tragic losses endured. 

In view of the foregoing it may be asked why this domestic 
mining journal has not bent its talent and energy toward aiding 
the domestic copper-mining industry, voicing indignant protest 
against the existing discriminatory conditions, giving wide pub- 
licity to the aforegoing factors of depression? 

I presume I was also “ clever” in the choice of the statistics 
I voluminously submitted as to the several times larger copper 
reserves, higher-grade ore, lower transportation and supply 
costs, likewise the cheap Indian and negro labor available when 
comparing South American and African copper reserves with 
our domestic poundage. A technical, unbiased, critical review 
of the statistics I submit is in order. A cheap, cynical, sneering 
comment, as the article denotes, does not refute the data out- 
lined in my remarks. ‘ 

On the premise that no domestic industry is entitled to pro- 
tection if it has an “ exportable surplus,” as I infer from their 
criticism, evidently the domestic steel industry should be 
penalized through the removal of the tariff as against imported 
steel products, based on the plea that they always have a sur- 
plus in excess of domestic requirements. At times they pro- 
duce at maximum production capacity, at other times only one- 
half thereof. Their average production rate since the tariff 
was established will average about 80 per cent of capacity pro- 
duction. Nearly all protected domestic industries are con- 
fronted with these variations of capacity production ; neverthe- 
less they have enjoyed uniform prosperity. 

Even though a protected domestic copper-mining industry 
does traverse a variable cycle of capacity production it can 
expect the same degree of comparative wholesome economic 
prosperity enjoyed by our present protected varying capacity 
metal industries. 

There is sufficient industrial intelligence within our domestic 
copper-mining industry, upon receiving protection, to make 
effective the same economic policies which were applied in 
effectuating prosperity within our present protected metal 
industries. 

The copper miner is entitled to the same economic treat- 
ment accorded miners in the other protected metal industries. 
He believes that protection will cure his economic ills and 
his belief should be respected. 

The copper miner is at least sincere in his appeal for pro- 
tection. The forces opposing this appeal certainly have not 
the economic welfare of the domestic copper miner at heart, 
to say the least. 

The cynical criticism indulged in by this technical journal 
against me for striving to secure protection for the domestic 
copper miner goes far afield from the realm of unbias, The 
venom displayed by it is emphasized when it indulges in 
ridicule and deviates from an analytical detailed rebuttal of 
the arguments I submitted. 

The arguments I advanced should be viewed from the stand- 
point of aiding our domestic copper miner, not from the angle 
of international commercialism. 

Of course, we of the so-called raw-resource West can well 
realize that the home-town journal of the dual controllers 
would rush to their defense. The importing-exporting atmos- 
phere of New York City is not conducive to acquiring an 
unbiased equitable viewpoint as to protecting our domestic 
copper miner. 

The domestic copper miner will have to traverse the road of 
opposition beset by these importing forces before he secures pro- 
tection paralleling the opposition these forces directed against 
many of our present protected industries. 

I presume a different viewpoint than mine would be inspired 
as to “Katanga labor” from reading on page 20, January 2, 








1926 


1926, issue of the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press the 
following: 

While sitting at dejeuner at the 
a bundred native prisoners, clad in 
in the street; they were 
in which slaves 


Bruxelles Hotel one day we 
striped yellow-black jerseys, 
chained in groups of six, 
used to be driven across the continent. 


5aw 
file 

past 

style 


’ 


is no more illumi- 
own contributing 


Surely my criticism of “ Katanga labor’ 
nating or tragic than the words of their 
editor, Who recently returned from Africa. 

Evidently the Journal was not able to refute the greater 
comparative rail-haul cost for our domestic copper delivered 
in New York when compared with the lesser equivalent rail- 
haul cost of Katanga copper to New York upon completion of 
the Benguela Railroad, as set out in my April 9 remarks. 

Likewise, they failed to point out that the Katanga ore 
could not be shovel-mined and leached at the per pound costs, 
us stated by me. If these costs are in error, their array of 
statistical experts should be able to controvert same. 

I presume the domestic copper miner must sit complacently 
by until the Benguela Railroad is completed; likewise calmly 
await installation of improved metallurgical details before 
petitioning for protection—wait until the Andes Copper Co. 
production invades our domestic market; wait until the rest of 
the South American producers expand their production facilities, 

Thus should our domestic copper miner await this catastro- 
phic economie deluge, as pacifists would have us await inva- 
sion before organizing a national defense. 

Why does not this domestic technical journal give thought 
toward solving the problems besetting our domestic high-cost 
copper areas, extend encouragement to develop our latent copper 
resources, show a sympathetic interest in behalf of our do- 
mestic copper miner. 

The least they should do, in view of their Americanism, 
would be to maintain an attitude of neutrality—not indulge in 
journalistic abuse against those who are striving to maintain 
one of our basic industries. 

The criticism they direct against a copper tariff to-day par- 
allels their criticism of a few years ago against the copper 
miners, who were then desperately striving to make commer- 
cially available the porphyry copper deposits of the West. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal in their issue of May 
27, 1899, extended the following degree of sympathy to those 
who were developing the Utah Copper Co. deposit: 


It would be impossible to mine and treat ores carrying 2 per cent or 
of copper at a profit under the existing conditions in Utah. 
* * * On the company’s own showing, therefore, the more ore it 
has of the kind it claims the poorer it is. 


less 


Their cynical critical prophecy then regarding one of our 
present greatest domestic copper mines is quite similar, not 
alone in tone and flippancy but likewise in deductive finality, 
with their present-day criticism of the copper tariff. 

I challenge the unbiased viewpoint of this journal when the 
question of protecting our domestic copper miner is involved. 
Their viewpoint is easily discernible by reading the editorial 
statement on page 673, April 24, 1926, issue, from which I quote 
the following: 


Undoubtedly, as we have often pointed out editorially, mining must 
henceforward be visualized as an international affair. The foreign 
subscribers to Engineering and Mining Journal-Press have increased 
without solicitation till they now number about one-third of the whole. 
The world will be none too large in the future for the mining indus- 
try, and operator, metal seller and buyers, and equipment manufac- 
turer alike must consider their industry and their business in this 
light. 


Surely the foregoing denotes unmistakably an international 
commercial viewpoint way beyond that of a “ tariff for reve- 
nue” advocate. It is directly opposed to the policy of pro- 
tecting our domestic industries. This policy of internationalism 
means letting down the bars of protection and admitting free 
of duty any and all products from the cheap-labor areas of 
foreign lands. Surely the advocate of such a policy can not be 
considered an unbiased critic when discussing protection for our 
domestic copper miner. 

Their viewpoint can be termed economic communism and 
in its concepts parallels the doctrine of political communism 
as advocated by Bolshevik Russia—the end of both leads to 
disaster for the human element involved. 

Realizing the foregoing viewpoint of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal-Press, the domestic copper miner will readily 
understand the motive actuating this internationally minded 
publication in directing their attack against me, and in con- 
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sequence against all those who stand for an import duty on 
foreign copper produced by cheap labor. 

Mr. President, I am also desirous to-day of submitting some 
observations as to certain specific phases pertaining to our 
domestic copper-mining industry. These phases, which I shall 
reanalyze in part, were discussed in the remarks I made April 
9, 1926, upon this floor; but due to certain recent criticisms in- 
dulged in by those opposed to a copper tariff, it appears desir- 
able to amplify same. 

In the volume of criticism directed against the many argu- 
ments I submitted denoting the absolute necessity of protecting 
our domestic copper-mining industry, the most tenacious and, 
in fact, the only basic, definite rebuttal argument seriously 
advanced was that our domestic copper-mining industry must 
export copper in order to survive industrially. 

These critics of a copper tariff have never attempted to prove 
that our domestic copper can successfully meet the competition 
abroad of foreign-produced copper which can be marketed, 
without at a price one-half our domestic cost; neither 
have they discussed the menace now confronting the domestic 
copper producer who stands helplessly by unable to meet the 
competition of the peon labor foreign-produced copper which 
has now invaded our domestic market as well. Why do not 
these champions of free-trade copper point out in specific de- 
tail the unique reversible economic method whereby our higher- 
cost domestic copper is to displace the lower-cost foreign-pro- 
duced copper not only abroad but within our domestic market 
as well? 

While revealing the mystery of the foregoing economic para- 
dox, they should also emphasize that no economic menace 
can confront our domestic copper producer even though his 
known domestic copper poundage is only 40 per cent of the 
foreign-owned supply. 

An analysis should also be submitted by them denoting that 
the 50 per cent higher grade of the foreign porphyry copper 
ore reserve, When compared with our domestic porphyry grade, 
is a detriment, not a benefit, from a lower-cest standpoint. 

They should also attempt to prove that the lesser trans- 
portation costs for ingoing supplies and outgoing copper en- 
joyed by the foreign copper producer—due to a less equivalent 
mileage haul plus utilization of cheap foreign bottomery—when 
compared with our domestic copper transportation costs, are 
likewise a handicap. 

However, the imagination visualizes that their maximum 
urbanity and pleading supplication will stand revealed when 
they present to our domestic copper miner the rare benefit 
which will ensue to him through embracing internationally, 
both in the spirit of genuine friendship as well as untainted 
commercialism, his economic brother of the Andes and the 
brother from the Congo jungles! 

As an Arizonian, I can well picture the dynamic end of it all 
when the foregoing plea to placate our unprotected copper miner 
is presented. It is the last presented aforegoing and it will 
always be the last touched upon by a champion of free-trade 
copper—for no amount of specious flattering sophistry will ever 
econvinee our domestic copper miner that he should be made 
an exception of—that he is not the equal of any and all his 
economic brothers, numbered by the millions, within our pres- 
ent protected industries. 


loss, 


EXPORTABLE SURPLUS 


It should not be necessary to refute the premise that no 
domestic industry is entitled to protection for the reason that 
it may have an exportable surplus. If this theory were spon- 
sored by protectionists, they should immediately place on the 
free list the products of our exporting wheat, cattle, hog, steel, 
zine, lead, aluminum, brass, and fabricated copper industries, 
only to name a few thereof. 

It is well known that one of the basic tenets of protection 
is to secure a fair, livable price for our product within our 
home market, regardless whether we have or do not have an 
exportable surplus. 

No one can question, either, that even though a domestic 
industry is protected within its home market, nevertheless it is 
just as able to export its product as under a free-trade policy. 
Many of our present protected industries export any surplus 
they may have; there is no reason why a protected copper- 
mining industry can not do likewise if they so desire. 

It is also well known that nearly all of our domestic indus- 
tries are overwhelmingly dependent upon the protected home 
market and in consequence attempt to regulate their productive 
capacity to harmonize with domestic demand. 

The metal industries can rigidly regulate their productive 
rate—the agricultural industry can not regulate, within fore- 
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seen limits, their productive rate, hence they are pleading for | 


special protective legislation. 
None of the exporting protected domestic industries are 
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For years prior to 1912 the copper production of Chile on), 
averaged about 9 per cent of our domestic production. Regi, 
ning with 1912, definite statements were first issued indicatin: 


clamoring for free trade. Each and all of them are vitally in- | that the vast Chilean poundages were commercially valuahjc 


terested in secing that the tariff is made 100 per cent effective 
so far as their particular products are concerned. 

The steel industry is protected, yet it varies exceedingly 
month by month, year by year, as to its productive capacity. 
In times of maximum demand it operates at full capacity, at 
other times, as in 1920, down to a 40 per cent basis. For the 
past 25 years it is estimated that the domestic steel industry 
has operated on an 80 per cent average maximum capacity 
basis; yet with all these variations nevertheless the steel in- 
dustry has enjoyed uniform prosperity during that period. 
Despite a 100 per cent increase in transportation rates, likewise 
a 100 per cent wage increase, also a large tax increase, when 
comparing present-day costs with 1913, nevertheless the steel 
industry is enjoying excellent earnings due to receiving 50 per 
cent more for its product to-day than it received in 1913. 


The tremendous earnings of the Steel Corporation, secured | 


through supplying the vast industrial needs of our country, 
were obtained by fixing a price sufficient to compensate it for 
varying domestic consumption; likewise these rates may have 
embodied within them any theoretical losses it might assume 
to have suffered by not being able to compete abroad. 


All other protected metals are selling much higher than their 


past 30-year average price. It certainly is rigidly fair to as- 
sume that copper, when protected, will at least sell at its 
average price, and I predict, when protection is rigidly effective, 
that it will sell in excess of this average. 

I submit confidently that the domestic copper-mining indus- 
try, upon receiving adequate protection, will as surely regulate 
its productive capacity to harmonize with domestic demand 
and essential profits with the same degree of commercial effi- 
ciency exhibited by the paralleling present protected metal in- 
dustries. The industrial intelligence within the domestic cop- 
per-mining industry is at least equal to that within any of the 
present protected industries, It should not be charged with 
lack of acumen now for not seeking and securing protection in 
1922, for, as will be shown subsequently, this is directly 
attributable to subversive control factors then as well as now, 
in control of our domestic copper-mining industry. 

Some subversive factor must certainly also operate within 


the “exportable surplus” zone likewise, as the following | 


analysis denotes. 

The domestic copper-mining industry is now, and has been 
for five years past, selling its product 18 per cent below its 
past 30-year average price. Its exports during the five-year 
period, 1920-1924, aecording to 1924 United States Statistical 
Abstract, have only averaged 9 per cent of the total production. 

If the copper producer had obtained the average 30-year price 


of 16.7 cents instead of the 13.6 cents actually received, he | 


would have secured the same amount of money for 81.4 per cent 
of this total five-year production. 

This denotes that the copper producer made a forced economic 
gift of 18.6 per cent of the product of his industry, shared 
equally by not alone his economic domestic brother but by 
foreigners as well. 

State or international communism does not even demand this 
degree of personal sacrifice; they at least advocate a reciprocal 
exchange of benefits! 

Champions of free-trade copper have most zealously spon- 
sored “exportable surplus” as the main issue involved. 

The real issue involved, however, is solely one of absolute 
“free trade” as against “equitable protection,’ whether our 
domestic copper miner shall be impaled by the economic Congo 
epeir, pierced by Andean arrows, or shall an economic barrier 
be erected to protect him from these foreign economic foes? 

There is no “tariff for revenue” or “exorbitant tariff” or 
“tariff revision’ issue involved. The issue is solely one of 
stark naked “ free trade” against a livable protective tariff for 
our copper miner, whether 500,000 citizens shall be destroyed 
industrially or shall their industrial status be brought into 
rigid alinement with basic industrial justice? 


COPPER PRODUCTION INCREASE OF CHILE AND BELGIAN KONGO 


Iue to the fact that certain champions of free-trade copper 
seem to minimize the menacing copper competition of Chile 
and Katanga, I have deemed it essential to discuss this in more 
explicit detail to-day than I did on April 9, 1926. Even a 
easual inspection of the data I have submitted denotes the 
deadly nature of this competition. The more these foreign cop- 
per production factors are analyzed the more rigid seems our 
conclusion that protection is all essential. 








For 1912 we note that the Chilean copper production wag. 
91,815,000 pounds or 7.4 per cent of our domestic production o; 
1,243,268,720 pounds for that year. For 1923, the latest definite 
obtainable, we find that the Chilean copper production was 
401,000,000 pounds, or 27.9 per cent of our domestic production 
of 1,435,000,000 pounds for that year. 

This denotes a production ratio percentage increase of 877 
per cent when comparing the foregoing ratio productions of 
Chile with that of our country. 

The foregomg outlines a most menacing copper-production in- 
crease in the past decade, but when consideration is given to 
the fact that the Chile Copper Co, is increasing her productiye 
facilities, likewise the production of 200,000,000 pounds annually 
from the Andes Copper Co. areas, we begin to realize the over- 
whelming menace of this competition. 

It is also essential that we compare the production-rate in- 
crease of Belgian Congo, Africa, since 1912, for it is this coun- 
try which embraces the enormously rich Katanga copper re- 
serves. For years prior to 1912 the annual copper production 


| of Belgian Congo never exceeded 5,500,000 pounds, a negligible 


quantity when compared with our domestic production. 

For 1912 we note that the Belgiaw Kongo production was 
5,500,000 pounds, or 0.45 per cent of our domestic production, 
1,248,268,720 pounds, for that year. 

For 1924, the latest definite obtainable, we find that the 
Belgian Congo production was 188,250,000 pounds, or 11.5 per 
cent of our domestic production, 1,634,249,192 pounds, for that 
year. 

This denotes a production ratio percentage increase of 2,550 
per cent when comparing the foregoing ratio productions of 
Belgian Congo with that of our country. 

The foregoing certainly denotes a most startling increase 
since 1912, but a greater menace lies in the fact that Katanga 
is rapidly expanding her productive facilities and within a very 
short time will be able to lay down her copper at any port in 
the world at not alone one-half our domestic cost but in volume 
approximating at least one-half our total production. 

Our domestic copper miner knows the foregoing destructive 
factors, and these form the basis of the anxiety that besets 
him now; likewise he realizes the economic ruin that surely 
confronts him if this deadly menace of oppressed-labor copper 
‘an not be prevented from entering our domestic market except 


| on a parity cost basis with his product. 


I submit that no basic metal industry during all our indus- 
trial history has ever been denied protection when confronted 
by economic factors so menacing as those now besetting our 
domestic copper-mining industry. 

Realizing that even justice has been dispensed uniformly 
heretofore by Congress, I feel sanguine that the same degree of 


| equity will be accorded us. 


COPPER INGOT TERMED A RAW RESOURCE 


If we continue to classify the electrolytic copper ingot as a 
so-called raw resource and on this premise deny it protection, 
then consistently you should forthwith place on the free list 
the steel ingot, the lead billet, the zine slab, and the aluminum 
ingot. 

The mining, smelting, and refining processes for copper are 
as involved, intricate, and highly technical from ore to ingot 
stage as for any of the foregoing highly protected metals. 

It requires the most skillful of employees from mined ore to 
finished copper ingot. None of the employees within our pres- 
ent protected industries, whether within the agricultural, min- 
ing, or manufacturing subdivisions, can excel the capable effi- 
ciency displayed by the copper employee. 

The hearings on general tariff revision, Senate Document 105, 
abound with the similarity appeal essence “ accord me protec- 
tion, but leave my raw resources on the free list.” Nearly 
every domestic producer is a protectionist—yet to him he seems 
always encircled by raw resources that should be on the free 
list. 

We find the representative of a $1,500,000,000 steel group 
pleading for a livable steel schedule, yet terming it perfecily 
ridiculous to protect his raw resources such as ferrosilicon, man- 
ganese, fluorspar, magnesite, lead, and zine. In turn, we will 
also find the representative of American importers of fine steels 
bemoaning the protection demanded by our domestic steel 
producer. 

We will find the representatives of the brass and copper 
fabricating industries meticulously presenting the most minute 
protective demands for their industry, and the only considera- 
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on the free list, page 2048. 
to have their raw resource, namely, copper, remain on the free 
list, and this influence was not alone powerful then, but 
seemingly very powerful to-day. 

We also note that the fabricating industry 
in 1921 referred to the electrolytic copper ingot as ‘“‘the raw 
ingot”; that they were threatened with ruinous foreign com- 
petition _ 


is 


in spite of the fact of the copper production of the United States, the 
American manufacturer and European competitor 
a par in the cost of their material— 


his are practically 


on 

Likewise— 
the export business is practically an unknown quantity— 

That— 
for all time foreign manufacturers have enjoyed labor costs so greatly 
below those prevailing in the United States that 
an insurmountable advantage 

And in closing their plea for an adequate tariff we find— 
they ask only for such protection that will enable them to continue 
to pay 
capital invested, and retain the American market for American institu- 
tions. 

The foregoing pleading supplication for protection suggests 
this to be a most opportune moment to analyze the posttariff 


representative | The great disparity in average pound price between copper and 
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tion the copper ingot secured was the admission that it was | 
They were too desirous, naturally, | 
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of 


this alone gave them | exceeds by $60,000,000 the combined 
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the 


ENTITLED Tro 
relationship of protected 
protected copper, it may be of interest to note that the 
domestic copper mined annually only exceeded by 
value of one other domestic produced metal, namely, pig 


~ 


PROTECTION 


In comparing lead with un- 
value 
the 


iron. 


is 


16 


be 


pig iron, about 
formation can 


ee: 3 
obtuined 


denotes 
by 


very little comparative in- 
discussing their economic rela- 


| tionship. 


The other metals that approach copper in per pound value 


|} and gross annual production value are lead, zine, and alumi- 
num. It is of interest to compare the ratio value that these 
metals bear to copper likewise discuss their economic rela 


tionship 

Referring to consolidated data secured from the 1924 United 
States Statistical Abstract, we find that the gross value of 
domestic-produced copper for the five-year period, 1920-1924, 
value of domestic 
lead, zine, and aluminum metals produced during that period 

In consequence, from a basic value “ key industry,” or from 
any other economic standpoint, copper is certainly entitled to 


gross 


| protection on the foregoing presentation of facts, its value be- 


liberal wages to their employees, secure a fair return on the | 


exporting activity of this fabricating agency that so eloquently | 


stated its inability to meet 
to export its product. This pleader for “the American market 
for American institutions”; this altruistic manufacturing 
agency that constituted itself a zealous classifier of our domes- 
tic manufactured electrolytic copper ingot as “the raw ingot”; 
derisively branding it thus with no other intent and purpose 
than to keep it chained and anchored within the “raw re- 
source” free list; greedily desirous of securing their “raw 
resources ” from the cheap-labor copper areas of the world. 

Who can challenge the premise that if a protected copper fab- 
ricator can export copper why can not a protected copper pro- 
ducer likewise do so, particularly if the following facts dis- 
close that the fabricator actually exports twice as much copper 
as the producer? 

We find for the years 1922, 1923, and 1924 that of the total 
domestic copper available for export, amounting to 467,685,373 
pounds, we note that 296,979,285 pounds of copper was exported 
during this three-year period in the fabricated form of rods, 
insulated wire and cable, wire (except insulated), plates and 
sheets, pipes and tubes, and so forth. This fabricated export 
aggregate is equivalent to 63.5 per cent of all our domestic 
copper available for export during this three-year period. 

The foregoing denotes that of the domestic copper available 
for export the “ protected” fabricator who plead ruinous com- 
petition without a tariff exported mere copper than the “ free- 
trade” 


The fabricator 


foreign competition—its inability | C@Uals $380,755,000. 


ing greater than the combined value of these other metals, 
all of which are protected. 

The value of domestic-produced lead is the only one of these 
three comparative metals that approaches anywhere near the 
value of domestic-mined copper. For example, the combined 
value of lead produced for the five-year period, 1920-1924, 

755 The value of copper produced for this 
period equals $841,000,000, the value of copper therefore being 
220 per cent greater than the value of lead produced for this 
five-year period. 

Referring to page 306, Statistical 
States for 1924, we find the following: 


Abstract of the United 


Index numbers, 1913 100 
Commodity | 
1922 1923 1924 
_ = SS — = 
ieee ee a sot ht ok ee 85 92 | 83 
| Lead .| 132 168 | 158 


copper producer who had no one to plead in his behalf, | 


received his protection, the copper miner | 

with his “raw ingot’ was left without, made to face the 
“insurmountable labor costs” of foreign lands. 

You will also find the foil manufacturers of America pro- 


testing against the 50 per cent ad valorem protection accorded 
lead, their raw resource, under the Fordney bill, yet demanding 
increased protection for their manufactured product. 

Endless parallelisms could be submitted confirming the rela- 
tivity that resources bear in its relationship to the manufac- 
turer. What is a raw resource for one is the finished product 
of a different manufacturer. iverything is relative, from a 
cost standpoint, within our industrial realm, and I maintain 
this relationship should not be denied the copper industry. 
Copper should not be discriminated against and left on the 
free list under the shallow, specious pretext that it is a raw 
resource, yet charging it protective tariff prices for everything 
that goes to make up its cost. 

Uur domestic copper-mining industry has just as definite a 
wage, supply, transportation, capital, and tax cost sequence 
to care for aS any other industry within our country. Within 
the metal industry its outlay is only exceeded by the colossally 
valuable steel industry; it has no other near competitor. In 
fact, the value of its output is greater than the combined 
value of its three nearest competitors, namely, the lead, zine, 
and aluminum industries. 

In view of the fact that the lesser production value metals, 
namely, lead, zinc, and aluminum, have been accorded protec- 
tion, no justifiable economic reason can be advanced for deny- 
ing protection to the vastly more valuable copper-mining in- 
dustry. 
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Before proceeding with my discussion, I wish to state that 
scanning the index numbers of every domestic produced metal 
from iron to zine of the 16 listed within division 5, page 306, 
copper is the only one below the 1913 level; likewise it is the 
only one that has persistently remained there throughout. 

A casual inspection of the foregoing index factors denote 


the deplorable value condition of copper; likewise the ac- 
celerated value condition of lead. 
Copper was left unprotected in framing the tariff act of 


1922, while lead was accorded protection. 

The average domestic price of lead for 30 years prior to 
1922 was about 4.5 cents per pound. A duty of 2.125 cents 
was allowed, which equals 47.2 per cent ad valorem. 

The average price of copper for the past 30 years, from 


1896-1925, equals 16.7 cents per pound. 

The average price of copper for the past five years, 1921-1925, 
equals 13.6 cents per pound. 

The average price of copper for the past 
13.7 cents per pound. 

The average price of copper to-day is 13.7 cents per pound. 

In analyzing the foregoing factors, we find that copper is 
not alone at present selling 18 per cent below its past average 
30-year price, but that it has persistently maintained this low 
level for the past five years—an unparalleled economic tragedy ! 

No commodity index of the hundreds listed from “ farm prod- 
ucts” to “building materials” within the 1924 Statistical 
Abstract compares with the economic misery accorded copper, 
the nearest being hides, another skinred product from the 
rural reaches! 

In Senate bill No. 2018, introduced by me on January 4, 
1926, a duty of 6 cents per pound is asked as against foreign 
produced copper. 

The average price of copper for the past 30 years equals 
16.7 cents per pound, hence a 6-cent duty equals 35.3 per cent 
ad valorem. This is 25.2 per cent less proportionately than 
the duty accorded lead under the 1922 tariff act. 

The data submitted in my remarks April 9, 1926, denote 
that the foreign-copper producer will deliver his copper in New 
York at a cost of G cents per pound as against an average 
domestic cost of 12 cents per pound. Furthermore, the analysis 
submitted herein shows the deplorable condition of our domes- 
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tic copper mining 
ire protected. 

These foreign menace production factors alone denote the 
absolute necessity for protecting our domestic copper-mining 
industry, but in addition every tenet of justice and equity 
denotes that copper should be accorded protection in order to 
place it on an economic parity with the present protected 
commodities, 

If protection is not accorded the domestic copper-mining 
industry, Arizona of all the copper-producing States will 
suffer the most. We in Arizona are absolutely dependent upon 
the mining of copper; three-fourths at least of our poulation 
ure dependent thereon. We produce nearly one-half of all the 
copper mined within our country, Everyone within my State— 
the miner, farmer, cattleman, sheepman, business man, profes- 
sional man, railroad employee, and practically all others resid- 
ing within Arizona are vitally interested in protecting our cop- 
per industry. In addition the copper-consuming citizens of 
our country will likewise be accorded protection if you permit 
us to supply our domestic market. Foreign producers in con- 
trol of the rubber, potash, coffee, and other essential national 
necessities have exploited us callously; foreign producers may 
be expected to repeat their practices of the past and present if 
you permit the destruction of our domestic copper-mining 
industry. 


{ndustry. Furthermore, al! other metals 


DUAL CONTROLLERS AND THE COPPER TARIFF 

It has been emphasized that the other important domestic 
copper-producing States aside from Arizona and Michigan are 
seemingly not very eager in demanding protection for our do- 
mestic copper-mining industry. Surely if protection was so all- 
essential, the controllers of the copper-mining industry within 
these certain States would be vociferously insistent in their 
demand for protection. 

In replying to the foregoing I maintain that in most of those 
States the local copper miner does not as yet realize the men- 
nee of foreign copper competition, due to the local mines and 
smelters being so largely controlled by one or the other of these 
two domestic corporations, who together likewise control 100 
per cent of the Chilean production and the vast Chilean copper 
reserves, 

Attention will be directed to the fact that one of these two 
domestic corporations (herein termed “dual controllers”) en- 
tered Chile about 15 years ago; the other purchased control of 
the Chile Copper Co, (which owns 65 per cent of the total 
Chilean copper reserve) less than five years ago. Hence this 
dual-control menace is of very recent origin, and its real menace 
was initiated when our largest domestic copper-producing cor- 
poration purchased control of Chile Copper Co. Their plea for 
acquiring this control will undoubtedly be that their economic 
plight, due to the high copper-productien cost of their domestic 
controlled copper areas, conservatively estimated to be much in 
excess of 12 cents per pound before crediting any of their fab- 
ricating, timber, power, plus foreign mine profits (Cananea), 
demanded their securing control of this cheap labor, low trans- 
portation cost, enormous poundage, high porphyry grade ore 
reserve of Chile. Neither their economic plight nor an in- 
satiable international profit ambition is proper justification for 
the destruction of so important a basic industry as our domestic 
copper-mining industry. No one will deny the efficiency of this 
organization within the economic realm; many will question, 
however, its right to destroy the domestic industry that gave 
it industrial birth. 

The analysis which I shall submit is based on production 
statistics obtained from the general reports on copper for the 
years 1920 to 1923, inclusive, said reports being issued by the 
Department of the Interior, and for 1924 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

In order to avoid the criticism directed against using data 
pertaining to an individual year, I have taken the very latest 
authentic available statistics and consolidated them for the 
five-year period, namely, 1920-1924. No later authentic and 
unbiased data are obtainable pertaining to our domestic copper- 
mining industry than those outlined in “ Copper for 1924,” by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, issued June 
2, 1926. 

I have summarized the various production factors and com- 
puted their percentage relationships; hence, in order to sim- 
plify the discussion and to avoid introducing voluminous com- 
pilations, I shall merely quote percentage ratios. 

Of the total domestic copper produced for the five-year 
period 1920 to 1924, inclusive, we find 95.5 per cent thereof 
came from Arizona, Montana, Utah, Michigan, Alaska, New 
Mexico, and Nevada; also that 4.5 per cent thereof came from 
California, Tennessee, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, and undistributed, 
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The percentage ratio for each of the six States and Alaska 
aggregating the 95.5 per cent is as follows: Arizona, 42.3 per 
cent; Montana, 15.2 per cent; Utah, 12.3 per cent; Michigan, 
11.6 per cent; Alaska, 6.1 per cent; New Mexico, 4.1 per cent: 
and Nevada, 4 per cent. 

The foregoing denotes that the copper production of Arizona 
exceeded the eombined production of Montana, Utah, and 
Michigan during the five-year period. 

The dual controllers control copper mines within Arizona, 
Montana, Utah, Alaska, New Mexico, and Nevada. 

The dual controllers mined 46.8 per cent of the total domestic 
copper produced during the five-year period, 1920-1924. It 
was also found that for 1924 they mined 50.5 per cent of the 
total domestic production. They also mined 55.6 per cent of 
the copper produced within the aforegoing five States and 
Alaska during the five-year period 1920-1924; this means that 
not to exceed 44.4 per cent was mined by the purely independ- 
ent domestic copper producer. 

Eliminating Territorial Alaska, which produced only 6.1 per 
cent of the total domestic production during the period 1920 
1924, we shall confine our dual-control discussion to the five 
leading copper-producing States, namely, Arizona, Montana, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Nevada; said States having produced 
77.8 per cent of the total domestic copper mined during the 
five-year period, 1920-1924. 

During this five-year period, 1920-1924, we find that the 
dual controllers mined 52.7 per cent and the independent 
copper producer only 47.3. per cent of the combined production 
of Arizona, Montana, Utah, New Mexico, and Nevada. It was 
also ascertained that during the five-year period, 1920-1924, 
the dual controllers mined the following percentage ratios, 
namely, for Arizona, 23 per cent; Montana, 87 per cent; Utah, 
88 per cent; New Mexico, 87 per cent; and 92 per cent of 
Nevada’s total copper production. For the same period we 
find that the purely domestic independent—as distinguished 
from the dual controllers—producer mined the following per- 
centage ratios; namely, for Arizona, 77 per cent; Montana, 
13 per cent; Utah, 12 per cent; New Mexico, 13 per cent; and 
8 per cent of Nevada’s total copper production. 

The foregoing authoritative data does unmistakably explain 
why the forces in control of the domestic copper-mining in- 
dustry within the four important copper-producing States of 
Montana, Utah, New Mexico, and Nevada are not pleading for 
a copper tariff. Within these four States the dual controllers 
mined 88 per cent of all the copper produced during the five- 
year period 1920-1924, This is conclusive evidence as to the 
overwhelming control they exercise in these four States and 
hence no one need ask hereafter that if a copper tariff was so 
essential why these leading copper-producing States are not in 
the very forefront demanding same. 

The cry within these dual controller States will not come 
from the manipuiative internationalists who so effectively con- 
trol the producers—the cry will arise from the copper miner 
who seeks a livable wage, the claim owner who desires develop- 
ment funds, the business man, home owner, in fact, all those 
who are solely dependent upon the maximum development of 
and who at heart are truly devoted to their State. 

Referring again to Arizona’s production, we note that 77 per 
cent of her total production for the five-year period, 1920-1924, 
was mined by the independent preducer and only 23 per cent 
by the dual controllers. This will denote why the cry for a 
copper. tariff arises from Arizona, joined in by the independent 
copper-producing State of Michigan and will also undoubtedly 
be joined in by the other independent copper-producing States 
of our country when aroused to the menace confronting their 
industry, for the independent producers of Arizona alone have 
mined 61 per cent of the total independent copper preduced 
during the five-year period, 1920-1924, and this overwhelming 
control of the independent production denotes why she leads 
in the demand for a tariff—why she must carry on until her 
all-vital industry is protected. Proportionately the copper- 
mining industry is more vital to Arizona’s economic welfare 
than the steel industry is to Pennsylvania, or the important 
relationship that the corn industry bears to Iowa’s economic 
welfare. 

No other State in the Union is so solely dependent on a 
single product—nearly every man, woman, and child within 
Arizona's boundaries are vitally dependent upon the mining of 
copper. Protection is the economic savior from our present 
woe and the horrors to come. When achieved Arizona will not 
alone acclaim this doctrine but will forever aid in maintaining 
same, 

MANIPULATIVE CONTROL 

What other basic domestic industry within our whole in- 

dustrial realm, possessing the magnitude of our domestic 
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copper-mining industry, is controlled by an agency whose com- 
bined reserve values are in the ratio of 30 per cent domestically 
and 70 per cent foreign? 

I challenge anyone to point out a parallel value phase within 
not alone the other metal industries of our country but like- 
wise within the agricultural or manufacturing subdivisions as 
well. The domestic steel, lead, zinc, and aluminum metal in- 
dustries have not this manipulative foreign producer control— 
the domestic producing or manufacturing wool and cotton in- 
dustries are not subversive of foreign-control factors. The 
domestic packers tried this dual control by spending millions in 
Argentina, hoping thereby to secure vaster profits through 
domestic distribution of these cheap labor meat products, but 
they were checkmated by the tariff. 

Who is there within our country openly championing this 
unjustifiable discrimination against our domestic copper mining 
inustry? What plea in equity can they advance to maintain 
this discrimination in face of the factors submitted by me? 

Some say that by effecting more rigid economies along 
mining, metallurgical, and executive channels we may be able 
to survive. Do they answer this by pointing out that as we 
develop these more detailed efficient economies the keen-eyed 
American in control of these foreign copper areas will instantly 
adopt these as well? They talk of demanding lower taxes, 
lower transportation rates, and lower supply costs when these 
are not alone 100 per cent higher than 1913 but the tendency 
is ever higher. They do not dwell on the low wages paid the 
domestic copper miner—he who is engaged in one of the deadly 
hazardous occupations of our country. They do not dwell on 
the fact that he now secures only 40 per cent more in wages 
than he did in 1913, this in the face of the 128 per cent in- 
crease for all reporting domestic labor for 1924, as shown on 
page 317, United States Statistical Abstract; also compare the 
copper miner’s paltry wage increase since 1913 with the all- 
commodity retail index, page 307, which is 71 per cent higher 
for 1924 than 1913. 

I submit there fs no answer in equity to this glaring dis- 
crimination, and having submitted these discriminatory factors 
in detail to Congress to-day and on April 9, 1926, I am sure 
that justice will be accorded our domestic copper miner— 
that this discrimination will be promptly eliminated by im- 
posing the cost differential duty of 6 cents per pound as against 
foreign copper produced by the cheap and oppressed labor 
of foreign Jands. In so doing you will check the manipulative 
control machinations of these calloused domestic internation- 
alists whose plans demand profits regardless of the destruction 
wrought our domestic copper miner. 

FORBIGN COMPETITION AS AGAINST PROTECTED COPPER 

Due to copper being on the free list, it is impossible to point 
to specific examples as to what may be expected in the way of 
foreign competitions when and if copper is accorded protection. 

It is of interest, however, to apalyze the factors of foreign 
competition as against protected lead, the only metal that 
approaches the per pound price and gross annual production 
value of copper. 

Within Senate Document 308 we find the criticism advanced 
that the 50 per cent ad valorem accorded lead under the 
Fordney-McCumber Act was prohibitive, hence would tend to 
embargo the importation of foreign-produced lead. 

Referring to page 691, United States Statistical Abstract, 
1924, we find that the maximum importations of lead come from 
Mexico. This is true both as to lead contained within ores 
and base bullion. 

The importation of lead in ores from Mexico for 1922 was 
14,400,000 pounds; for 1924 it amounted to 66,656,000 pounds, 
denoting an annual increase of 360 per cent in the short space 
of three years after the passage of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff. 

Base lead bullion importations for 1924 compared with 1922 
denote a 190 per cent increase. 

The foregoing increase in lead importations denote that for- 
eign competition is immediately effective whenever the domestic 
price of lead exceeds the past 30-year average price of 4.5 cents 
prior to 1922. The ad valorem duty of 47.2 per cent accorded 
the lead miner only measured the difference in cost between 
domestic and foreign produced lead. Whenever the domestic 
price of lead exceeds its average base price, we note the im- 
mediate competition of foreign-produced lead. 

I submit that even with a 6-cent duty, which only accords a 
85.3 per cent ad valorem protection, that foreign competition 
will be immediately felt whenever the domestic price of copper 
exceeds its base price. The facts quoted in the foregoing prove 
this for lead, and it will undoubtedly operate parallelly as to 
copper. 
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It must be remembered that a 6-cent duty merely represents 
the difference in cost between domestic and foreign-produced 
copper. 

Competition will certainly not be eliminated domestically 
when the foreign producer can enter our domestic market on a 
parity cost with our domestic copper producer. 

The present free-trade copper policy overwhelmingly discrimi- 
nates against the domestic producer, and its continuance can 
only be justified on the theory that it is more beneficial to our 
country that protection be accorded the foreign rather than our 
domestic copper producer. 

DUAL CONTROLLERS AND THEIR FORBIGN PROFITS 


It will be remembered that the mining profit that these dual 
controllers will obtain from their cheap-labor Chilean copper 
reserves is 6 cents per pound with copper selling at 12 cents. 
This denotes a mine profit of $2,700,000,000 on the 45,000,000,000 
pounds contained within their present-known copper reserves. 

This is a colossal sum, well worthy of the most painstaking 
effort on the part of even the most ambitious of international 
commercialists. 

These dual controllers also dominate the brass and copper 
fabricating industries of our country and are most zealous in 
seeing that protection is accorded their fabricated products; 
likewise zealous that copper remain on the free list, thereby 
permitting unlimited importations of copper free of duty from 
their low-cost Chilean areas. Whatever mine investments they 
have in this country can easily be amortized out of their fabri- 
cating activities and the vaster mine profits available through 
utilization of the cheap labor of the Andes. 

It should be further remembered, provided the plans of these 
dual controllers are not negatived by a copper tariff, and when 
they have ruined our domestic copper-niining industry, they 
will reap much vaster differential profits from their mining and 
fabricating activities, due to monopolistic control. 

It is undeniable that the best interests of the consumers of 
our country can be best served by maintaining a domestic pro 
duction of copper, thereby not alone checking this foreign 
monopoly control, but likewise sustaining a basic domestic 
industry ; domestic competition will provide the consumers with 
reasonable-priced copper. This foreign monopoly may do so 
until our independent domestic production is destroyed. Then 
they will undoubtedly do as other foreign monopolists have 
done, namely, raise prices to extortionate heights. 

We have 220 copper-mining districts, designated as such by 
the United States Geological Survey, within the United States. 
Very few of these have been thoroughly explored. Vast copper 
poundages will undoubtedly be found therein upon completion 
of exploration work. 

Due to the high labor, supply, transportation, and tax costs 
within our country, capital can not be secured to explore these 
domestic copper areas as long as copper is kept on the free list. 
Without continuous areal development the domestic industry 
will decline, due to depleting the present known reserves. 

The industrial supremacy of our country is not alone now 
dependent upon protection, but this doctrine is solely respon- 
sible for its industrial magnitude. Extending its beneficence to 
the domestic copper-mining industry will not alone retain the 
colossal sums these dual controllers seek in exchange for their 
cheap-labor copper, but likewise maintain uninterruptedly one 
of the very important and most essential of our basic industries. 


WAGE LOSSES SUFFERED BY ARIZONA LABOR 


The champions of free-trade copper do not dwell overly much 
on the wages lost to our domestic copper miners due to the past 
five-year 18 per cent.below the average price received for our 
domestic-produced copper. The wages of the copper miner are 
regulated by the price of copper; hence, when low their wages 
are low, any marked increase in the price of copper is imme- 
diately reflected through an increase of wages. 

This persistent low price of copper, which is distinctly 
attributable to its being unprotected, can best be understood by 
the copper miner if definite loss factors are submitted. 

The consolidated domestic copper production for the five-year 
period 1920-1924 was 5,734,182,000 pounds (U. 8. Statistical 
Abstract, 1924). 

The average price for copper the past 30 years, 1896-1925, 
equals 16.7 cents per pound. 

The average price for copper the past five years, 1921-1925, 
equals 13.6 cents per pound. 

Referring to page 306, United States Statistical Abstract, 
1924, we note that steel billets and lead during the five-year 
period 1920-1924 never dropped below—in fact, these will aver- 
age about 50 per cent higher than the 1913 level. There is no 
question but that if protection had been accorded copper in 


rye 
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1921, its average price since would be much in excess of its 
average 30-year price. 
Hlowever, assuming the minimum loss of only 3 cents per 


pound, the difference between the 30-year and the 5-year period 
uverage prices, as given aforegoing, we have a minimum total 
loss of $172,025,460 suffered by the domestic copper producer 
from 1920-1924, 

Arizona produced 42.3 per cent of the foregoing copper, hence 
her loss for these five years equals at least $73,000,000. About 
half of the foregoing, or $36,500,000, was lost to Arizona labor 
alone. If copper had sold at only an average of 25 per cent 
above its 30-year price, or 21 cefits per pound, it denotes a 
loss to Arizona labor aggregating about $85,000,000. 

The foregoing denotes that Arizona labor has lost a minimum 
of about $609,000 per month the past five years due to copper 
selling below its average 30-year price. 

If copper had sold at its very reasonable price, only 25 per 
cent above its average 30-year price, the loss to Arizona labor 
will amount to approximately $1,400,000 per month for the 
f-year period. 

The foregoing memoranda conveys an approximate idea as to 
the monetary loss suffered by Arizona copper labor alone dur- 


ing the past five years. 
In order to forestall the statement that the domestic con- 
sumer secured the benefit of this labor loss, attention will be 


directed to the fact that the copper products used by the con- 
sumer are much higher to-day than their past 30-year average 
price. This labor loss differential was absorbed by the manu- 
facturer, jobber, and retailer; the domestic consumer during 
the past five years has never received any benefit from this 
below average priced copper whether it went directly into prod- 
ucts used by him, neither has it enabled him to secure lessened 
electric current or telephone service rates. 

It would indeed be most interesting to have these champions 
of free-trade copper explain why the wage earnings rightfully 
belonging to Arizona labor aggregating hundreds of thousands 
of dollars per month, should be allowed to be diverted from him 
and into the already overflowing purse of these dual controllers, 


CONCLUSION 


IT maintain that the facts submitted April 9, 1926, likewise 
to-day on this floor, confirm not alone the necessity of protect- 
ing our domestic copper-mining industry but that protection 
should be accorded forthwith. 

You have uniformly cared for the myriad of industries that 
have sought protection and aid heretofore, and I am sanguine 
Congress will extend that beneficence to our industry. 

Protection has been accorded our Arizona cattlemen and 
sheep growers, thereby saving them from the destructive com- 
petition of the cheaper meats and wool of foreign lands. 

You saved the citrus and produce industry within the rich 
irrigated valleys of Arizona from the cheap cost products 
grown within the wonderfully fertile valleys of west coast 
Mexico and other foreign areas. 

Funds have been loaned us to build the great Coolidge Dam ; 
its impounded waters will bring into productive being one of 
the richest valleys in the world. 

All this and more have you done in our behalf. We again 
acknowledge the aid you have accorded us and reiterate our 
appreciation. 

Yet with all this, more than three-fourths of our people are 
beset with present woe and anxiety; likewise they are fearful 
of the future. Our copper miner sees most clearly the men- 
acing competition of the Andes and the African jungles. The 
cheap copper from these oppressed labor areas is rapidly 
destroying not alone his livelihood but his home equities as 
well. 

Surely a citizen that furnishes the valuable metal that trans- 
mits human thought and industrial energy is: entitled to eco- 
nomic justice. 

Likewise the domestic production of this metal is protectively 
essential, not alone during time of peace but vitally so if war 
should ever isolate us. 

te is dying now industrially, and all that you can do for 
him—unless protection is accorded soon—will be to shatter the 
mine portals, thereby effectively and for all time seal within 
the industrial remains of our domestic copper miner. 

Mr. President, I submit herewith in a condensed form cer- 
tain transportation, labor, and other cost data. It has been 
difficult to secure details pertaining to subdivisional copper 
costs of the Chilean and Katanga areas. Extended inquiries 
have been made and much yaluable data has been secured. 


Additional data will be forthcoming quite soon giving more cor- 
However, the most important 


roborative minute cost details. 
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reliable data now possessed regarding transportation, labor, 
mining, leaching, and total copper costs pertaining to these 
foreign areas is herewith submitted. I feel sanguine that this 
data, in the minds of all unbiased persons, will fully cor- 
roborate the statements regarding foreign copper costs made 
by me on the floor of the Senate April 9, 1926, likewise to- day. 
I ask unanimous consent that these tables may be printed in 
the Recorp. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be printed in the Recorp. 
The tables are as follows: 
Cost data—Water-haul cost (foreign bottoms) per ton of copper to 
New York from various Chilean-African and other foreign ports 
[Data secured from transportation division, 


Without objection, the tables 


Department of Commerce, 



































Washington, D. C., June, 1926] 
Dillane ieddenclchatiila iia tdi i) 
Name of port Distance in miles Cost 
2,240 2,000 | . oat 
_ | —- S 
From To- Water Land pounds’ pounds! land- 
| tile 
sansa, Chile.| New York......[ 14,158 14,788 | $5.75 | $5.12) $0. 106 
ip bdvnd bernie San Francisco.__ 4, 762 5, 484 5.75 5.12 . O95 
De Lis ipletdhdiedle.o Ghtiaal ee 5, 549 6, 386 6.75 5.12 . O80 
I< dicdinaitit a tents Galveston_...... 13, 659 14,213 5.75 5.12 .121 
 cmaeéibebeurl Liverpool 7_..__. 16,813 17,845 6. 25 5. 58 . 071 
WOO. ccenecakhnke Hamburg ?...... 17, 233 18, 329 6. 25 5. 58 . 067 
Psp sinienodinil ee ee 16,778 17,805 6. 25 5. 58 . O71 
| NS SO 9. eenenttl 17, 368 18, 484 6. 25 5. 58 . 065 
~ mine ee Yokohama ?___.. 9, 083 10, 469 5. 60 5. 00 . 048 
Shanghai ?__.... 10, 019 11, 5387 6. 16 5. 50 047 
Valpors aiso, “Chile._.| New York..-._. 1 4, 633 1 5, 335 6.75 5.12 . 095 
ai cieceaceahia hl San Francisco... 5, 140 5,919 6.75 5.12 . 086 
he Galveston.......| 24,152} 14,781] 6:75| 6.121 | 107 
RR Liverpool #__._.. 17,207 | 18,299 6.25) 65.58 . 067 
Sy a. 17, 258 18,358 6. 25 5. 58 . 067 
iicteniiientamantl Genoa?.........} 17,840 19, 033 6. 25 5. 58 . 062 
Yokohama ?_.... 9, 313 10, 724 5.60; 6.00 . 046 
New York......| | 13,363} 13,873] 5.75) 6.12 . 132 
San Francisco... 3, 987 4, 501 5.75 5.12 -lil 
BORLEEA. <tncaceon 4, 77 5, 498 5.75 5.12 . 093 
Galveston....... 12882| 13,319| 5.75| 512) 154 
Liverpool *_ 15,937} 16,837] 6.25) 5.58) . O81 
Hamburg ?_- 1 6, 459 17, 438 6. 25 5. 58 - 075 
Yokohama? 8, 555 9, 851 5. 60 5.00 . 050 
Shanghai?......| 9,491| 10,929] 6.16! 5.50 . 050 
seam Africa...| New York ?__... 5, 773 6, 420 6.77 6. 00 . 094 
Dar-es-Salaam, Af- | New York.....- 8, 331 9, 597 7.27 6.48 . 067 
rica. 
Gs dun eniciaieed Liverpool! #_._... 96,325 97, 283 7.27 6. 48 - 088 
DO... <..ccnadndp ee ais 5 6, 690 87, 707 7.27 6. 48 . O84 
Beira, Africa_._._.. New York...... 8, 290 9, 550 7.27 6. 48 . 067 
~ iknacnenaeien Liverpool #_..... 87, 235 98, 354 7. 27 6. 48 .077 
acdc eileen Hamburg.......} 47,600 98, 755 7.27 6. 48 . 074 
Cape Soma, Africa.| New York...... 6,7 7,814 7.27 6. 48 . 0&2 
a haoae aie Liverpool ?__.... 6, 080 7, 001 7. 27 6. 48 . 092 
eer: Hamburg ?___... 6, 485 7,470 7.27 6. 48 . 086 
Gis (pig iron).| New York......; #9,816} 11,304 6. 06 5.40 . 047 
Ss iadiinliimaanniaaii Liverpool 4......| 147,935 $9,141 5.33 4.76 . 052 
De i dated tami | Hamburg ?_.._.. #8, 300 29, 562 5.33 4.76 . 049 
es, Aus- | New York__.... 19,045 | 111,452 7.88 7.02 . 061 
trae | 
iL, seibhintiein tolls: Liverpool 7_..... 911,084 | $12,764 8, 48 7. 56 . 059 
ae ieee | Hamburg ?_..... $11,350 | $13,075 8. 48 7. 56 . 057 
New York, United | invarpedk: dewiit 3, 107 3, 578 5. 50 4.90 . 136 
States of America. 
D 3, 648 4, 201 4. 50 4. 02 . 095 
8, 192 3, 676 5. 50 4.90 - 133 
4, 060 4, 675 5.75 5.12 - 109 
6, 871 6, 761 13. 50 12. 05 .178 
19,699 | 111,169 12. 32 11.00 . O98 
110, 573 112,176 12. 88 11. 50 . 04 





1 Via Suez Canal. 
? Rates between these ports have been estimated. 
*Via Panama Canal. 


Note.—All rates same for refined and unrefined copper; except fram New York, 
rates apply on refined copper. 


Freight cost to New York from principal domestic copper-producing 
areas—per ton (2,000 pounds) 


[Copper data secured from transportation division, 


Department of 
Commerce, June, 1926] 









All rail route Rail and water route 


Freight cost to New York 





from— 
Cost 
Witte, Maths isins- thsenessbin gu 2, 510 $12. 50 
Butte, Mont. (via Seattle and 
SII oc 5: citi tintneamidiviotiaeh dalliance til ataereatel 
Garfield, Utah.................. 2, 450 12. 50 


Garfield, Utah (via San Fran- 
cisco and Panama) 




















1926 


Freight cost to New York 
areas-—per 


from 


principal domestic copper-producing 
ton | 


000 pounds) —Continued 


All rail route Rail and water route 


Freight cost to New York Statute miles 





from 
Miles Cost Cost 
Rail Water 
te DOS. wid eiathsd batdielenibied 2, 785 $14. 50 . 
\jo, Ariz. (via Galveston) 4 1, 371 2, 180 $12. 50 
Douglas, Ariz 2, 478 14. 50 
Douglas, Ariz. (via Galveston) 1, 103 > 180 12.50 
Hayden, Ariz 2, 810 14. 50 
Hayden, Ariz. (via Galveston) --!_. a i, 401 2, 180 12. 50 
Jerome, Ariz... 2, 684 BE I Vdd ds deceit cin teckdateads> «ail bldle adie 
Jerome, Atiz. (via Los Angeles 
and Panama) ‘ 547 Oe lewsene 
Miami, Ariz , : 2, 640 14. 50 Ry ; 
Miami, Ariz. (via Galveston) 1,077 12. 0 
Calumet, Mich 1, 357 11.80 7 
Calumet, Mich. (via Lake route) .|___- ; ; 413 135 10. 60 
Ducktown, Tenn a= 1, 152 Aids ncteonnemesiitiiine 
AN ANALYSIS OF FOREGOING TRANSPORTATION COST RATES 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, the foregoing water and rail 
transportation rates denote that freight costs from the loci of 
the Chilean copper poundage on copper to our domestic, Euro- 
pean, and Orient ports are much less than the freight costs 
from the loci of our domestic copper poundage to these same 
ports. 

The foregoing rates also denote that Katanga copper, 
completion of the Elizabethville to Benguela Railroad, can be 
delivered at New York, European. and Orient ports at 
transportation cost than our domestic copper. 


less 


ANALYTICAL PROOF OF FOREGOING STATEMENTS 


A. DOMESTIC COPPER FREIGHT COSTS 


The rail cost from loci of domestic copper poundage to New 
York, 2,580 miles, equals $13.75 per ton (rate, 53 cents 
mile). However, the Galveston rate of $12.50 per ton is the 
minimum for 90 per cent of our domestic copper production ; 
hence, same will be taken. Therefore, freight cost to Liver- 
pool or Havre, equals $17.40; to Hamburg, equals $16.52; to 
Genoa, equals $17.62; to Buenos Aires, equals $24.55; to Yoko- 
hama via New York, equals $23.50; to Shanghai via New York, 
equals $24 per short ton. 

Our domestic copper refineries are nearly all situated on the 
Atlantic tidewater. In consequence, nearly all our domestic 
blister copper must be shipped east to be refined. Less than 
20 per cent of our production is refined at Great Falls and 
Tacoma; about 10 per cent comes into the market as lake 
copper. Therefore, at least 70 per cent of all our annual copper 
production, as electrolytic copper, originates at or near New 
York; hence meets directly and initially the competition of the 
low wage, low transportation, low supply cost copper from the 
higher-grade ore areas of Chile. This will also hold true with 
reference to the Katanga area upon completion of the Benguela 


Railroad. 


B, CHILEAN COPPER FREIGHT COSTS 


"2 


The loci of Chilean copper poundage lies 173 miles rail haul 
from coast. Due to this short haul, assume rate 1 cent ton- 
mile; hence rail cost equals $1.73. The loci water haul distance 
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upon | 


| 


ton- } 


equals 4,040 miles to New York; therefore, it is fair to assume | 


the greater haul Valparaiso costs. 

Therefore, the freight cost of Chilean copper delivered to 
New York, San Francisco, Seattle, or Galveston equals $6.85; 
to Liverpool, Hamburg, Havre, or Genoa equals $7.31; to Yoko- 
hama equals $6.73; to Shanghai equals $7.23 per short ton. 

The foregoing freight costs denote the important strategic 
economic position of the Chilean copper poundage. 

Chilean electrolytic copper can be delivered to any port in 
the world at much less transportation cost than our domestic 
copper. 

This strategic economic position due to minimum transporta- 
tion costs plus very cheap labor will also undoubtedly be util- 
ized to fabricate copper products for our domestic mgrket just 
as soon as the dual controllers have effectuated their plans of 
securing complete control thereof. This phase is not alone of 
vital interest to our domestic copper miner, but should likewise 
be of great interest to our independent copper and brass 
fabricator. 

The elimination of domestic copper competition, through 
destruction of the domestic independent copper producer, 
means that the public, likewise the independent fabricator, can 
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only secure copper from the dual controllers. These dual con 
trollers are likewise fabricators and the belief is that they will 
retain their copper poundages solely and alone for their fabri- 
cating activities. 

When this comes to pass it is quite certain that Chile, in 
the light of her nitrate monopoly export tax perquisites, will 
proceed forthwith to levy a copper export tax to harmonize 
with all the other monopolistic perquisites. 

Our domestic consumers will pay most 
we consume one-half of the world’s 
dual controllers will see to it that 
does not disturb their monopoly. 
given the markets exterior to the 


COPPER 


of this extortion for 
copper production. Our 
the Katanga competition 
Katanga will probably be 
United States. 


C. KATANGA FREIGHT COSTS 


Katanga copper is now being exported from Beira, Dar-es- 
Salaam, and Capetown. The freight costs to these ports are 
excessive, due to inefficient transportation facilities prevailing 
between them and Elizabethville. It is estimated that the 
short-haul line railroad from Elizabethville to Benguela, 1,100 
miles, will be in operation by January 1, 1928. Assuming for 
this rail haul the same per ton-mile cost as for our domestic 
copper, We have 1,100 miles times 53 cents, which equals $5.85 
per short ton, as the freight cost for Katanga copper delivered 
at Benguela, Lobito Bay, West Coast of Africa. 

In scanning the tabulated rates it will be noted that the 
Same rates prevail for Dar-es-Salaam, Beira, and Capetown to 
New York, Liverpool, or Hamburg. 

The distance from Benguela to New York is much less than 
the distances thereto from any of these three other African 
ports; hence, a rate of $6 per short ton is assumed fair 
between New York, Liverpool, or Hamburg. 

It will be noted that the assumed Benguela ton-mile cost is 
greater than for any of the other African ports; in fact, it is 
believed that due to the cheap negro labor available that the 
Benguela rate to New York or European ports for ship cargo 


as 


lots will not exceed proportionally the South American to 
Orient rates, or about $4 per short ton. 
Therefore, the freight cost per short ten of copper should 


not exceed $11.83 from 
or Hamburg. 


Elizabethville to New York, Liverpool, 


Summary of transportation coats 


Total copper freight costs, short ton 


Delivered at— 
| 
Domestic | Chilean Katanga 

New York a ey ee $12. 50 $6. 85 $11.83 
San Francisco eteieistiihitetadiniticnaiat seteciepedani idea saaaiiaaiadl | 6. 85 

Seattle 4 6. 85 

eA Sao a Liciidindehn abbas bdadadiknidal 6. 85 

tn citinite ctgatitnnectinmlahtadtadin atti tine 17. 40 7. 31 11, 8S 
I aa cinch saci adda neaaiatargihiatiaadiad 16. 52 7.31 11. 83 
eee, oe ere eS ee 17. 40 7.31 

eT. old i. caine tee 17. 62 31 

i et th lt lel Oe OP adenen 
incites id eetaccumninaien iain loan 23. 50 6. 73 

DO re sdk cretcbies lelekcbea dia 24. 00 | 7.2 


The foregoing tabulation effectively visualizes the lower 
transportation costs for Chilean and Katanga copper when 
compared with our domestic or export costs, 


(2) MINE SUPPLIES 


The cost of mine supplies is much less for the Chilean cop- 
per areas than for our domestic copper areas, due to not alone 
enjoying a less transportation cost but also utilization of sup- 
plies from the cheapest labor areas of the world. The fore- 
going will also be true as to the Katanga copper area upon 
completion of the Elizabethville to Benguela Railroad. 


(3) LABOR COSTS 
A. CHILEAN LABOR WAGES 
The following Chilean labor cost data was secured from 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C., June, 1926: 


The following table showing the average daily wages paid in 
more important industries in Chile for the year 1924 
the official bulletin issued by the Chilean labor office (Boletin de la 
Oficina del Trabajo), No. 22, year XIV, Santiago, 1924, p. 166. Al- 
though the above-mentioned publication did not specify as to whether 
these wages were paid in gold or paper pesos, it is assumed that the 
paper pesos were used, the average exchange rate of which in United 
States currency was $0.1054 for the year 10924, 
been made on this rate, 


the 
is taken from 


The conversions have 
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Average daily wages tn Chile for the ycar 1924, by occupations 











United 

Occupation | ae States 

. currency 

= — — — = i ——— eee 

Lathe makers J thstietcniithi intial manila ie anes P11.00 $1. 16 
Mechanics ....... scan initiaited ia cil ata ees | 11. 00 | 1. 16 
i re 11.00 1. 16 
Braziers a a 2 ae _ . nie * 11.00 1. 16 
Locksmiths Ln b Saati, Se cians Let iekitoss 11.00 | 1. 16 
Molders i he i ie ees ee | 11.00 | 1. 16 
a ae | 10. 00 | 1. 05 
Bricklayers......... sa deena a ie 10. 00 | 1. 05 
a ee aad 10. 00 | 1. 05 
Drillers eae a aaa ela aac 10. 00 | 1, 05 
Metal grinders isa oemE gee 10. 00 | 1. 05 
Miners : i al ae ae ee 2 a eee 9. 00 | 95 
Gas Gtters and GaBmtths.... o. .cccccccocecceccccecoes< | 8. 00 34 
MR OGL eee eRe ae eet 7.00 | .74 
‘Truck men i ek a ae a 7.00 . 74 
Workers in the building industry.....................-..--] 5. 50 | . 58 
EEE SOE | 3. 00 | ~32 


ANALYSIS CHILE LABOR COSTS 


The foregoing Chilean labor wages are approximately one- 
fifth the wage scale prevailing within our domestic copper 
“areas. 

This Chilean wage scale visualizes most effectively the for- 
eign-lubor competition besetting our domestic copper mines. 
The only way that such oppressed and low-wage labor com- 
petition can be eliminated within our domestic areas is through 
the medium of an adequate protective tariff. 


B. KATANGA LABOR WAGES 


The following extracts taken from a digest of an article in 
the January 2, 1926, issue of Engineering and Mining Journal 
Press, entitled “ South Africa Copper Region”: 

The two principal centers of activity are Elisabethville, the seat of 
administration, and Panda, 88 miles northwest, where a concentrator 
has erected. The Lubumbashi smelter is near Elisabethville. 
Smelter employees number 3,300—300 whites and 8,000 natives. Each 
turnace Is operated by 16 natives under a white foreman. 

The Union Miniere has opened up 10 mines, of which the Star of 
the first. The pit is 120 feet deep and 450 feet long 
and wide. 

At Fungurume, 90 miles from 
exists. Steam shovels are used for digging, but their efficiency is 
impaired by the ignorance of the natives that control their 
White men are placed on locomotives, but natives operate 
As much as possible the work of the natives is 
piece system. Of the total cost of mining, only 20 per cent 
The natives are paid from 80 centimes to 1.75 
(par 15.4 cents to 33.8 cents, present value 2.4 cents to 5.2 
cents) per day, plus food, clothing, and housing. The average cost of 
these items is 8 franes (par $1.54, present value, 23.7 cents). The 
food ration per week consists of 15 pounds of mealie, 4 pounds of 
meat, 2 pounds of rice, 2 pounds of beans, 1 pound of peanuts or 1 
pound of palm oil, a roll of tobacco, and a pinch of salt. The same 
ration is given to each wife and a half to each child. The Union 
Miniere employs 14,000 natives. The white employees are engaged 
for a period of three years, after which a holiday of six months is 
granted. Most of them are Belgians. The Union Minlere does not 
maintain the color bar; it encourages the native to learn how to be- 
come a skilled worker. In the Transvaal it is illegal to allow the 
native to do the work of an artisan. 

At Luishia 180 young natives were being taught to do the work of 
carpenters and smiths, They make office furniture and window frames ; 
they repair cars and boiler tubes. These “ boys” are under contract 
for three years and start with a pay of 2.25 francs (par 43.4 cents, 
present value 6.7 cents) per day, plus food and hut, In their third 
year they receive 3.3 francs (par 63.7, present value 9.8 cents). 

The Union Miniere by reason of Its deposits of pitchblende and other 
uranium ores containing radium controls the world’s market of this 
precious metal. It has killed American production and has made two 
of the American companies iis selling agents, This company also 
produces cobalt and has tin deposits, 

The Katanga as a mineral region ranks with the richest and most 
diversified ever exploited by man, 

Excavation with native labor costs 25 cents per cubic yard. 


been 


Congo was the 


Panda, a literal “ mountain of ore 
much 
operation. 
stationary 
done 
is for native labor. 


hoists. 


on 


francs 


Said digest was prepared by Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, June, 1926. 


ANALYSIS OF KATANGA LABOR COSTS 


The foregoing cost data denotes that the Katanga miner re- 
ceives about 5.2 cents per day plus food, clothing, and housing, 


His total emolument equals about 23.7 cents per day. 
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The apprentice carpenters and smiths receive a total of 1.5 
cents more per day than the miners for the first year and 4.4; 
more per day during their third year. 

The foregoing native wages are about one-twentieth of tly 
wages prevailing within our domestic copper areas. 

It is very evident that Katanga labor can not be termed 
“ competitive labor”; its real designation is “slave labor.” 


The overwhelming menace of such labor competition as 
against our domestic copper miner can only be eliminated 


through the medium of an adequate protective tariff. 


(4) KATANGA HYDROELECTRIC POSSIBILITIES 


It is well known that there are vast hydroelectric possibilities 
within the Katanga area. In consequence its mines should be 
able to secure adequate electric power at minimum cost. In 
addition, during the exploration stage there is an ample supply 
of wood available for fuel purposes. 

To confirm the foregoing, attention is directed to page 21s, 
1910 Transactions American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
from which the following is quoted: 


8. TIMBER AND WATER POWER 

At the present time wood is the universal fuel in the Belgian Congo, 
excepting for driving the locomotives of the Lower Congo Railroad.” 
Nearly everywhere, except where the savanna is most characteristically 
developed, wood for fuel is abundant. For important mining opera- 
tions, however, hydroelectrical installations will undoubtedly be used, 
Wherever the older folded rocks occur, waterfalls and rapids are com- 
mon, and power can be developed in quantity very easily. * * * 
of all the continents, Africa will benefit most by the perfection of 
electrical smelting. 


Attention will also be directed to the reference pertaining to 
the recent organization of a 75,000,000-frane company to develop 
hydroelectric power from Lufira Falls, to which reference will 
be made later on in my remarks, 


(5) CHILE AND KATANGA COPPER COSTS 


Criticism has been directed against the 6-cent per pound cost 
for copper delivered at New York, from the Chile and Katanga 
areas, as stated in my remarks, April 9, 1926. I shall in this 
analysis submit data confirming this cost. 

We have at Ajo, Ariz., an oxidized body of copper ore 
mined by the New Cornelia Copper Co. This is the largest 
body of this type now being worked within the United States. 
Its copper poundage (see table within April 9, 1926, remarks) 
is only 5.2 per cent of the Chile Copper Co. poundage and 15 
per cent of the Katanga poundage. . 

The New Cornelia Copper Co. has a daily leaching capacity 
of 5,000 tons per day; the Chile Copper Co, is now increasing 
its daily capacity to about 90,000 tons per day; the Union 
Miniere has under way a plan to leach about 5,000 tons of 
ore per day. 

The New Cornelia Copper Co. leaches its ore with sulphuric 
acid, hauled from Douglas, Ariz., about 20 miles distant; 
the Chile Copper Co. also uses sulphuric acid to leach its ore, 
but its acid consumption is less, due to the available sul- 
phuric acid present in their ore; the Katanga ore is also to 
be leached with sulphuric acid. The ore at each of these three 
mines is being shovel-mined with steam or electrically operated 
ore shovels. 

The average grade of the New Cornelia oxidized ore equals 
1.50 per cent; the Chile Copper Co. ore equals 2.12 per cent; 
the Katanga ore equals 6.69 per cent copper. 

In scanning the cost records of the New Cornelia Copper Co. 
for the five-year period, 1921-1925, we find that the maximum 
production year was 1923. During this year the production 
equaled 38,367,718 pounds of copper, obtained from 1,805,322 
tons of 1.532 per cent ore, the average being 5,000 tons of 
mined and leached ore per day. The average shovel-mined cost 
was 36.4 cents per ton of ore from pit to the mill. The leach- 
ing and other expenses at the mine was 96.8 cents per ton of 
ore. ‘Taxes for the year, exclusive of Federal taxes, was 
0.949 cent per pound. Freight on copper from Ajo to New 
York was 0.689 cent per pound. The average for refining, 
selling, and other expenses for the five-year period, 1921-1925, 
was 0.96$ cent per pound. The total cost for 1923, from ore 
pit to electrolytic copper laid down in New York, was $1.975 
per ton of mined ore. 

Using the foregoing New Cornelia 1923 subdivisional cost 
factors we have the following comparative costs: 


(A) CHILE COPPER CO, COSTS 
With the average grade ore, 2.12 per cent, and a 90 per cent 


extraction we have 38.16 pounds of copper recovered per 
ton of ore mined. 
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Due to lower wages and lower supply costs likewise that 
Chile Copper Co. will mine and leach twenty times as much ore 
daily, it is fair to assume the New Cornelia costs, 

Therefore, we find the cost of mining and leaching will 
equal 3.486 cents per pound. The cost of freight to New York 
will equal 0.348 cent per pound (see transportation cost sub 
division). The cost of refining, selling, and other expenses 
will equal 0.968 cent. Hence the foregoing mining, leaching, 
freight, and refining costs amount to 4.797 cents per pound; 
foregoing cost for copper from ore pit to electroiytic 
copper laid down in New York, exclusive of taxes. If we add 


the is 


the high proportional American tax, exclusive of Federal 
taxes, paid by New Cornelia, which equaled 0.949 cent per 


pound for 1923, we have the total of 5.746 cents. 

~ With a temporary remission of Federal taxes by Chile until 
monopolistic control has been established, whereupon an ade- 
quite export tax would be levied, we find that Chile Copper 
Co. can lay down, its copper in New York, San Francisco, Gal 
yveston, or any European and Orient port for less than 6 cents 
per pound, 

(B) KATANGA COPPER COSTS 

With the average grade ore, 6.69 per cent and a 90 per cent 
extraction, we have 120.4 ponds of copper recovered per ton 
ore, 

It been stated Katanga labor wages—ihat 
tion with native labor costs 25 cents per cubic yard; this 
about 12.5 cents per ore ton. 

[It has also been stated Katanga ore-leaching details— 
that the expectation is to use half a pound of acid per ton of 
ore, this being much less than for the Ajo ore. 

Katanga upon completion of the Benguela Railroad and devel- 
opment of the cheap hydroelectric power available plus 
mininum labor costs will be able to shovel mine its ore cheaper 
than New Cornelia. However, we shall assume this cost, 
namely, 56.4 cents per tone of mined ore. 

Assume, for comparative purposes, a leaching cost three times 
that of New Cornetia, and we have $2.90 per ton. 

The total for mining and leaching therefore equals $3.26 
per ore ton, or 2.71 cents per pound, for the 120.4 pounds of 
copper recovered. 


has see ‘xcava- 


equals 


See 


its 
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The freight to New York—see transportation costs—will 
equal 0.60 cent per pound. The refining, selling, and other | 
costs—same as for New Cornelia—will equal 0.968 cent per | 


pound. Therefore the total cost per pound of copper from pit 
to electrolytic copper laid down in New York, exclusive of 
taxes, Will equal 4.28 cents per pound. Adding to this the New 
Cornelia taxes, exclusive of Federal taxes, amounting to 0.949 
cent, we have a total cost of 5.23 cents per pound. 

If the Belgian Government remits Federal taxes, we find that 
Katanga copper can be laid down in New York for less than 
6 cents per pound upon completion of the Benguela Railroad. 
KATANGA ORE-LEACHING DETAILS 

Propaganda has been spread to the effect that the Katanga 
ore is difficult to treat, that large metallurgical losses are met 
with constantly, and therefore domestic copper competition 
from this area should not be taken seriously. 

The best answer to the foregoing is to note what certain 
engineers have to say regarding the leachability of the Ka- 
tanga ore. 

The following extracts are taken from an article appearing 
in the February, 1924, issue of Mining and Metallurgy, pub- 
lished by the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. : 

The article is entitled “ Copper operations in the Congo,” by 
Archer E. Wheeler, consulting engineer Union Miniere du Haut 
Katanga, New York. 


(6) 


Copper operations in the Congo mean the operations of the Union 
Miniere du Haut Katanga, because there are 
tries there. 


no other copper indus- 
. . = > * = > 
The concession, having Elisabethville in its southeastern end, runs 
about 250 miles northwest, with a width from 10 to 50 or 60 miles, 
having an area of about 8,100 square miles, in which territory the 
Union Miniere has the exclusive copper rights. 
. . > * . 7 . 
The territory in which the company operates is at an elevation of 
from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, and although it is only about 11 degrees 
south of the equator it has a most delightful climate. The tempera- 
ture in the daytime, of course, is pretty high, but never like that in 
Arizona, and the nights are always cool. 
* + > 7 e . e 
In many places dolomite has apparently been leached out and 
laced with malachite, which is by fat 
of the district. * * * ‘There are some sulphides. * 


re- 
the most important ore mineral 


* * They 


eee 
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may later become Important sources of sulphurie acid for leaching 
operations, which will probably be the ultimate method of treatment 
lor treatment purposes the carbonate ores are divided into three 
lasses——direct smelting, concentrating, and leaching The dire 
sinelting ores are any that carry enough copper to pay for treatme 
( icent ting ores arry from 6 or 7 up to 15 per cent ip to 
the low limit of smelting ores, nd are also of such character that 
they wil i mineral when crushed Leaching ore ar n the 
natur impregnated shales . © * All of these or ean b 
leaches he economic limit for leaching Is much lower than for 
concentration or direct smelting Moreover, the profit from the 
! hing of any of these ores, whether it is now cl das a dire 
smelting o s a concentrating ore, is much g ‘ tha i ssible 
by either direct smelting or concentratio 
. . « . . a . 
The werk now is all on the surface and lar by 1 shovels 
The idea of putting a steam shovel into 20 pe ent ore is se hing 
of a surprise to an American engineer 
* 7 * * * * o 
Developed ore * © * estimated 68,000,000 (metric) t \ 
taining 4,000,000 tons of copper, or an average of 6.62 per cent 
* . * ” - 7 o 
SULPHURIC ACID LEACHING ADOPTED 
When I began my work with the Union Minilere my principal wy 
was the treatment of low-grade ores At that time they we treatin 
nothing under 15 per cent, doing select mining and putting such 
lower grade ores as it was necessary to mine on the dump 
he result of that investigation was a recommendation of sulphuric 
icid leaching, which was adepted by the directors, and I was told to 
draw plans for that plant. * * * Conditions were very ditticult 
at that time; * * * doubtful about getting the material for a 
leaching plant, * * * go concentration was proposed, and finally 
a concentrator was built at Panda, and is now operating 
The concentrator was designed for a nominal capacity of 3,600 
metric tons a day; it is actually operating at a rate of 4,000 to 4.509 
tons per day. It takes ore of 7 to 10 per cent and makes concentrate 
carrying 20 to 26 per cent, the tailings run 4% to 5% per cent, and 
are impounded for future treatment Recovery is only 45 to 60 per 
cent. * * * The finer concentrate is separated from the course: 
part of it is now being sintered and then to the blast furnaces, and a 
part is smelted in a reverberatory furnace, one of which has recent 
been put in operation. This Is of some interest, in that it is a reducing 
operation, smelting metallic copper direct from the ore 
The company's production began in 1911 with an output of about 
1,000 metric tons. 
7 * ° * . . . 
The ultimate process will undoubtedly be leaching; in fact, the 
company has never, since 1916, when it first adopted that plan in 


principle, gone back on that decision It adopted concentrating merely 


for expediency and continued its smelting operations. 

That leaching plant will be whatever they want to make it as te 
capacity. ‘The ores are there. It will profitably treat anything down 
to 3 per cent, and it will treat any of the prevailing classes of ore 
with a greater recovery and at less cost than any other method We 
can make an extraction of 97 to 98 per cent, according to the grade 
of the ore, and the final recovery depends upon the care exercised in 
washing the tailings. 

. o © * . 7 

As further corroboration of the foregoing, there appears 
within the January 2, 1926, issue of Engineering and Mining 
Journal Press regarding Union Miniere leaching details the 
following: 

* . . > * . * 

The expectation is to use half a pound of acid per ton of ore. 

* * ” 7 3 + 

Three electrie furnaces are used principally to reduce cobalt-copper 
ores, making a copper-cobalt-iron alloy which is sent to Antwerp for 
refining. At the time of our visit two of these furnaces were reducing 
a 25 per cent copper concentrate, getting a 97 per cent metal and a 2 
to 3 per cent slag. The energy consumed in this eperation is 700 
kilowatt-hour per ton of copper produced. 

. * * * . a * 

Nevertheless, the mines will not be on a proper footing, and can not 


be exploited satisfactorily, until the more adequate metaliurgical equip 
ment under construction has been provided. Here I may make 
note of the fact that the equipment is defective partly because it was 
assembled hurriedly during the war at a time when it was extremely 
important to produce copper for the making of munitions; in short, 
the technical efficiency of the plant was sacrificed, measurably, to the 
urge for aiding the great cause to which Belgium was so courageously 


now 


ommitted (Nor, I may add, is rich ore conducive to technical pre 
cision of method.) 
. o = 7 . > 7 
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* * * but even more tinged wth sadness Is the fact that the 
greens are made of pulverized slag containing 3 per cent of copper. 
Even to a pseudometallurgist like myself it was positively tragic to 
play the little innocent white ball over slag so rich in copper. 

* 7 * * . * * 

Power is to be developed at the falls of the Lufira River. The ore 
may require agilation before leaching, on account of its clayey ingre- 
dicents, and this may eutail larger vat capacity, as well as a greater 
consumption of power, than either at Ajo (New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Arizona) or Chugicamata (Chile Copper Co., Chile), 

{Nors.—-The company names inserted by R. H. C.] 


. * 7 . * * . 
The new leaching plant is expected to yleld 30,000 to 35,000 tons 
of copper per annum, and this plant is to be trebled in due course, 80 
that eventually 100,000 tons of copper is to be obtained by leaching, 
with as much more by concentration and smelting. The refinery now 
being built at Hoboken, near Antwerp, is to treat 40,000 tons of metal 
per annum. * * * ‘The Belgians look upon the Union Miniere as 


a national undertaking, which in part it is financially, and they do 
not seek assistance outside their own people. 
~ + * . . ° 7 


In analyzing the foregoing statements we are arrested by the 
following points: 

First. That there seemingly is no question but that the most 
eflicient and low-cost method for treating the Katanga ore is by 
leaching the ore with sulphuric acid, the same method as used 
by the Chile Copper Co, and the New Cornelia Copper Co. 

Second. Mr. Wheeler states that the plant capacity can be 
whatever size desired. “The ores are there.” In the last 
article quoted aforegoing we note that they even now are con- 
templating an output aggregating 400,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per per year. Considering their enormous reserves, also the 
high grade of the ore, 6.7 per cent, likewise the ease of mining 
same, this present contemplated output whenever desirable can 
readily be increased te 900,000,000 pounds per year. 

Third. Mr. Wheeler states that 3 per cent ores can be profit- 
ably leached, with a 97 per cent extraction. With copper at 
13 cents—the prevailing price for 1924—we have a gross value 
of $7.57 for a 3 per cent ore. Assuming that the profit of this 
3 per cent ore offsets the additional freight and selling costs, 
due to the increased copper poundage of the higher-grade ore, 
we find for the average 6.7 per cent Katanga reserve ore a cost 
of 5.82 cents per pound, based on a 97 per cent extraction. 

This cost compares with the deductive cost of 5.23 cents per 
pound derived when comparing the New Cornelia copper cost 
with the probable Katanga copper cost. 

This cost likewise compares with the 6-cent cost stated by 
me in my April 9, 1926, remarks. 

(7) DATA PERTAINING TO CHILEAN COPPER AREAS 


The following information is the most recent I have been 
able to obtain as to the Chilean copper areas. It was secured 
from the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press: 

a . * az e * * 


CHILE COPPER CO. 
(January 16, 1926, p. 125) 

This construction program initiated in 1923 was practically com- 
pleted during 1925. This program provided for the “ round out” of 
the plant so as to assure an annual capacity of 240,000,000 pounds of 
copper. Early in 1925 additional plant extensions were decided upon. 
These extensions will increase the capacity to 350,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. Construction work under this latter program has been carried 
on, and it is expected that the new equipment will be ready for opera- 
tion in the early part of 1927. 

+ 7 . - « . * 


The Andes Copper Mining Co., a subsidiary of Anaconda, is en- 
gaged upon a construction program at Potrerillos. A metallurgical 
plant is being built and preparations for opening the mine are under 
way, about 5,000 men being employed. It is expected that operation on 
a production basis will take place in the early part of 1927. 


. . * * . oa * 
The Braden Copper Co, had another good year and will make about 
the same production in 1925 as was made in 1924. * * * The 
company mined 4,228,856 tons of ore, averaging 2.84 per cent copper, 
in 1924, 


. . . ©. . o aa 
(May 22, 1926, p. 869) 


Incidentally, a potential producer is Anaconda’s child, Andes copper, 
which should be ready to contribute 190,000,000 pounds in 1929 and 
part of that in 1927. 
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The foregoing denotes that the Chile Copper Co. is now i; 
creasing its annual capacity about 50 per cent, namely, t. 
350,000,000 pounds of copper. 

Also, that a production of 190,000,000 pounds of copper per 
year will soon be forthcoming from the Andes Copper Co. are; 

With Braden Copper Co. now producing 190,000,000 pounds. 
we are now confronted with an annual production of 730,000,000 
pounds from the Chilean copper reserve. 

They can readily expand this production 50 per cent, or to 
1,100,000,000 pounds annually whenever desirable, as stated in 
my April 9, 1926, remarks. 

It is absurd to claim that all this increased Chilean produ 
tion is for any other than our domestic market. Africa’s hue 
production increase will more than care for Europe's require 
ments. 

The large importation increase from Chile the past decade 
affords ample evidence as to the route this increased produ. 
tion will take. It will flow into all our domestic ports wit) 
ever-increasing volume unless checked by an adequate tariff. 

(8) DATA PERTAINING TO KATANGA COPPER AREA 


‘The following information is the latest I have been able to 
secure regarding operations within the Katanga copper area, 
It was obtained from the Engineering and Mining Journal- 
Press: 
+ + * * 7 * 
(January 16, 1926, pp. 127, 128) 

In 1925 the Belgian Congo was first as a world producer of radium, 
second as to diamonds and cobalt, third as to copper, and about 
twelfth as to gold. 

om x ¥ ” * ue x 

On January 1, 1925, there were 11,539 whites in the colony, of whom 
6,857 were Belgians. 

*” * * *~ * * + 

Congo, like other African colonies, needs better transportation, and 
of the $50,000,000 derived from the Belgian bonds floated in the 
United States in June approximately one-half was to be advanced for 
the construction or improvement of public works. 

7 * * * of * ” 

The Unton Miniere du Haut Katanga * * * produced somewhat 
over 90,000 metric tens of copper in 1925, an increase over the 1924 
production of 5 per cent. 

€ * * * » * - 

The increasing importance of the company, particularly during the 
last year, has drawn the attention of the copper world to its oper- 
ations. 

~ as * * * * * 

On January 1, 1925, the reserves were 74,686,600 tons of ore, aver- 
aging 6.69 per cent copper, equivalent to 4,998,000 tons of metal. 
The staff numbers 1,350, and 14,000 blacks are employed, 50 per cent 
being Rhodesian natives. 

” - * & % * * 

In 1924 most of the copper was shipped via Beira, but about one- 
tenth went out of the colony by Dar-es-Salaam. 

* ni *” * - ” * x 

In February, 1925, new securities were issued, netting the company 
about $7,500,000. This money will be used in erecting leaching 
works * * * and furnace plant * * *, Work was started on 
these in 1925. To generate hydroelectric power at Lufira Falls to run 
these works, the Societe Generale des Forces Hydroelectriques du 
Katanga, capital 75,000,000 francs, was formed in November. The 
capital interested is closely allied to that in the Union Miniere. In 
1924 the Union Miniere paid a dividend of 150 francs per share, 138 
francs free of income tax. 

. * + . t * 


The shares of the Tanganyika Concessions, which holds a subtsantial 
interest in Union Miniere, during 1925 advanced decidedly in the stock 
market, due in part, it is said, to American buying. Incidentally, 
Americans are reported to have bought some Union Miniere shares. 
In March the former company increased its capital by an issue of 
2,000,000 shares, 1,500,000 of which were offered to old stockholders 
at 22s. each. The money received was to be used in constructing the 
Benguela railroad and to take up its proportion of the new Union 
Miniere shares issued at the same time. In July, for the first time, 
the ordinary shares received a dividend (1s. a share), 

The Societe Generale Metallurgique de Hoboken, which refines much 
of the metallic product of Katanga, increased its capitalization from 
28,000,000 to 40,000,000 francs in 1924, the Union Miniere continuing 
its large interest therein, 


. ° * . . * * 
(May 29, 1926, p. 884) 
. ° * * * . * 


The electrolytic copper refinery in erection at Oolen (Belgium) by 
the Societe Generale Metallurgique de Hoboken, in conjunction with 











the Union Miniere, will have a capacity of 80,000 metric tons per 

iin 

* - * + * * * 

Owing to the increasing employment of machinery, the number of 

workers employed does not increase in proportion to the production; 
i 1925 the production of copper was 90,000 metric tons and the 
n ber of natives employed totaled 14,000, compared with 30,000 
metric tons of copper and 12,000 natives in 1921. 

* . * * * . * 


It appears from the foregoing that conditions are excellent 


within the Katanga area—ample funds are available for 
pbuilding leaching works, hydroelectric plant, Benguela rail- 


road, and refineries; dividends were also paid. 

It will also be noted that Americans are reported to have 
acquired shares of the Union Miniere and the Tanganyika 
Concessions companies. This denotes that these foreign cop- 
per companies will undoubtedly also have associated with them 
some of the leaders of our domestic copper-mining industry. 
Our domestic copper miner can expect such American investors 
to oppose his demand for an adequate tariff protection. It will 
be most interesting to note the degree and the form of the 
opposition manifested by these investors to a copper tariff. 
Just how far they are willing to go in crushing our domestic 
industry in order to obtain maximum profits from their op- 
pressed foreign labor area investments. 

It is not believed that they will exercise restraint or main- 
tain an attitude of neutrality as foreign investors should. It 
is probable that their identity as leaders will stand clearly 
revealed when they openly champion the poiicy of free-trade 
copper, Which as a policy can only benefit the destroyers of 
our domestic copper-mining industry. 


(9) DOMESTIC FABRICATED COPPER VALUES 


Fabricated copper products are protected. 
not meet unrestricted foreign competition. 
namely, copper, is on the free list. 

Extended data will not be submitted as to the great increase 
in all fabricated products to-day when compared with their 
value 30 years ago. I shall merely present the increase of 
certain foundational details—such as wire, sheets, and so 
forth—not the fabricated products more directly used by the 
consumer. 

Referring to Engineering and Mining Journal-Press, 
183, January 23, 1926, we find the following: 

- . 7 * + 7 7 

Brief financial records of the leading wire and brass companies 
showed that their profits were, without exception, far above those of 
most copper producers, 

* * we * * 7 - 

A tabulation of the differential between the price of crude copper 
and the price of wire, sheets, and other copper and brass products, 
taken from Mining Journal-Press quotations over a term of years, 
gave an indication of what the manufacturing profits must be. “ For 
instance, beginning with 1912, the differential on sheets for each suc- 
ceeding year was as follows: 5% cents, 74%, 7%, 5%, 7%, 16, 8, 14, 
10%, 81%, 7%, 7%, 8%, 8%, and on January 12, 1926, 8% cents. The 


This industry does 
Their raw resource, 


page 


current differential on wire was 2% cents, though the manufacturing 
cost was said to be about 1 cent, The spread on copper bottoms was 


18% cents. 


(10) COPPER SHARE VALUES 


The value of an industry is represented in the share values 
of the leading companies operating therein. 

It is of interest to note the buoyant tone of foreign copper 
shares and the gloom surrounding our domestic copper shares: 


(A) FOREIGN COPPER SHARES 


Taken from Engineering and Mining Journal-Press, page 750, 
May 1, 1926: 


OPPORTUNITIES IN BRITISH COPPER SHARES 

The speculator who wishes to indulge his fancy in copper shares 
must turn to the new African flelds, says the Statist, a London finan- 
cial paper. The Tanganyika and Rhodesia areas are undoubtedly des- 
tined to become ultimately challengers of the United States’ supremacy 
among copper producers of the world. The Union Miniere output for 
1925 was slightly lower than the 1924 production, but this is not to be 
taken as evidence of an incipient decline. The company’s ore reserves 
have as yet scarcely been touched; they have been calculated at nearly 
5,000,000 tons of copper. Any increase in the dividends paid by this 
company will be reflected in an appreciation of the shares of Tan- 
ganyika concessions, which is largely interested in the Belgian company. 

Two Rhodesian companies, whose shares should appeal as speculative 
lock-ups, are the Bwana M’Kubwa and the Kafue Copper. The former 
has proved the existence of a very large body of low-grade ore on its 
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desia . . ° Ir carried on over areas 


specting work has been 


idjoining the company’s properties and would seem to indicate tl 
existence of valuable bodies of ore, 
(B) DOMESTIC COPPER SHARES 

Taken from Engineering and Mining Journal-Press, page 154, 
January 23, 1926: 

. . > . > . . 

In the annual review number of Mining Journal-Press—the issue of 
January 16, 1926—was published the usual tabulation of mining-stock 
prices during the last year, and for the first time the net change for 
the year was also included. Of 52 copper companies, the share quota 
tions of 41 were less on December 31, 1925, than on the same date of 
1924, only 11 being quoted higher. This does not indicate much op 


timism by investors as to a marked improvement in the copper market 


and, compared with the prices of industrial securities, shows a marked 
aversion to invest in the stocks of copper producers as a group (Juite 
a different story is exhibited by the lead and silver-lead groups, in 


which 
of lead 
year before 
group. Gold 
panies the 


17 stocks show an increase and only 7 declined, though the price 
at the end of 1925, with 
Apparently no serious reaction is expected to affect 
mines seem to be well considered, for of 25 
advanced during the year The continued 
favorable development of the northern Ontario mines helped this group 
In the straight group the companies 
those of 5 declined, and of the iron and steel companies, 
ered more valuable and 8 less so 
embracing 
vanced, 
were 





was 9% cents compared 9.70 cents a 
this 
also com 


shares of 19 


silver shares of 7 advanced and 
9 were consid 
All the shares of the speclalty group 
and piatinum ad 


companies S, 


asbestos, 


and of 


sulphur, vanadium, 
the mining, smelting, and 
out of the eight companies in the 


Tlainly, custom smelters are expected to do well. 
I 


diamonds, 
refining advances 


registered in seven group 
Copper companies, therefore, are 
publie is disappointed. 


the only ones in which the investing 
It has hoped for fancy prices too long, and too 
many interviews have beeen printed in which some president or 
man says the European demand must soon be enormous; that domesti 
demand is unprecedented ; that stocks are insignificant; and that higher 
prices must of necessity result within the next six “The price 
should be firmly at the 15-cent level in 30 days” is a favorite expres 
sion, and yet the fireworks never explode. 


chair 
weeks 


. * . . . + * 


The foregoing article emphasizes the lethargy within our 
domestic copper-mining industry when compared with all the 
other metal-mining and metal-fabricating industries. All these 
other domestic metal industries except gold and silver are pro- 
tected. Copper is the only metal on the free list. 

(11) DECLINE OF THE DOMESTIC 


COPPER-MINING INDUSTRY 


It is very evident that something serious has happened within 
our domestic copper-mining industry the past decade. 

Arizona produces about as much copper as all the other 
States combined. Hence a study of her economic factors should 
convey an idea as to actual conditions within the other copper- 
producing States, 

The following data obtained from the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal-Press, page 736, May 1, 1926, will convey an idea 
of the serious decline within the copper areas of Arizona the 
past few years: 


TWENTY MINES ON TAX ROLLS OF ARIZONA 

In 1912 there were 82 producing mines on the tax rolls of the 
State of Arizona. Many of these mines are now worked out and 
closed. Other mines are unable to operate at the present price of 


copper, and some of them have been ciosed for five or six years 
In 1918 there producing the tax rolls of the 
State. The producing mines in the various counties have decreased as 


were 46 mines on 


follows: 


1912 1926 
Ce i iit in csidn ddan ctbnsttabbhatidtiaattclibindeus | 16 7 
Gila County RS 2 5 
a casiatienieelarnenemecteilihiitialameiatiite | 7 i 
III cc dnnkcktctindpnadcoutubsaseoisansdaion ; St 2 0 
I EEL LT STEEL ELE i 0 
Ok sn co oimen dudes tinimadanaaebiedsl | 15 3 
| lille a RSE ET ict lca eae ---| 6 2 
S| RR BAT b eniienesicasacdswetontdnaéanbeed papadonnide 3 0 
FRE CIID. a nciccccitinctionsscumesstsdscistiddien ihiniin quake y 2 
(i Js eo | 3 0 








This reduction in the number of mines does not tell the whole story. 
Of the mines now operating, four have not paid dividends since 1920. 
Three have not paid any dividends since 1919. One of the largest com- 
panies in the State has paid only two dividends since 1921 and another 


| of the large companies bas paid only three dividends of 50 cents each 


properties. © * © The Kafue Co. owns properties in northern Rho- | per share since 1920. 
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The foregoing conveys an idea as to the depression within 
the veloped copper areas. When consideration is given to 
the fact that hundreds of our undeveloped copper districts are 
virtually abandoned—no explorations being carried on therein— 


ale 
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the real seriousness of the situation stands revealed. 
Money can not be obtained to explore these potentially 
valuable areas, hence no new ore reserves are being developed. 


This domestic development money is seeking the vaster profits 
within the cheap-labor areas of South America and Africa, 
claiming that our domestic copper, due to higher wages, higher 
transportation and supply costs, plus a lower grade product 
(ore), can not compete with the foreign product, 

The foregoing high-cost factors are undoubtedly true as to 
our domestic copper-mining industry, yet equivalent high-cost 
factors universally prevail within all the other important indus- 
tries within our homeland, 

The basic reason for our industrial supremacy is due to pro- 
tecting industry within our home market, thereby 
compensating for this higher cost differential—maintaining do- 
mestic industries—not permitting their destruction through un- 
limited importations, duty free, of the cheap-labor products of 
foreign lands. 

Qur domestic copper miner is not seeking to tear down the 
economic barriers now encircling and protecting millions of his 
industrial brothers; all he seeks is equality and justice. He is 
pleading for protection, thereby permitting bim to survive 
industrially. 


domestic 


SUMMATION 

The foregoing cost details for the Chile and Katanga copper 
areas undeniably prove— 

(1) Lower transportation cost than our domestic cost for 
copper delivered not alone to our domestic ports but likewise 
all foreign ports. 

(2) Lower transportation cost for supplies, likewise much 
cheaper cost supplies than for supplies used within our do- 
mestic copper areas. 

(3) Vastly less labor cost when compared with the labor 
cost prevailing within our domestic copper areas. 

(4) mining cost, due to a lower wage, supply, and 
transportation cost, plus higher grade of ore mined. 

(5) Less leaching cost, due to a lower wage, supply, and 
transportation cost, plus higher grade of ore treated. 

(6) That all these principal subdivisional low-cost factors 
denote that Chilean and Katanga copper can be delivered at 
New York at a cost price not to exceed 6 cents per pound. 

(7) That Chilean and Katanga copper can be delivered in 
any European port at 6 cents per pound. 

(8) That our domestic copper, which costs about 12 cents 
per pound at New York, as outlined in my April 9, 1926, re- 
marks, and more than this delivered at European ports, can not 
compete either within our domestic murket or abroad with this 
low-cost foreign-produced copper. 

CONCLUSION ‘ 

In view of all the foregoing factors, plus the factors outlined 
in my April 9, 1926, remarks, there is no question but that the 
Chilean and Katanga reserve copper poundage, upon completion 
of efficient operating facilities, can produce 2,000,000,000 pounds 
of copper per year, deliverable at New York or any foreign port 
at a cost not to exceed 6 cents per pound. 

This statement means that our domestic copper, which costs 
about 12 cents per pound to produce, can not meet either for- 
eign or domestic competition under the foregoing cost and 
greater production conditions whenever these foreign producers 
desire our markets. 

Attention will also be directed to the fact that these foreign 
producers have already taken over the foreign market and are 
rapidly—not too rapidly, however, in order to avoid the open 
hostility of our purely independent domestic copper producers— 
invading our domestic market as well. 

The independent copper producer, operating under this for- 
eign manipulative economic handicap, is doomed, and nothing 
but immediate efficient protection will permit him to survive 
industrially. 

I challenge these dual controllers and any other champion 
of free-trade copper to submit an analytical detailed rebuttai 
of the foreign cost and production factors which are rapidly 
destroying our purely independent copper producer, as cited by 
me to-day, also on April 9, 1926. 

It would indeed be most interesting to review any answer 
they might attempt to offer in reply thereto. 

ROUND-UP COLLEGE OF PRICE FORECASTING (8, DOC, NO, 136) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
will be read 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Less 
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ENATE JUNE 26 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Washington, June 26, 1926, 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir; In response to Senate Resolution 260, based upon a news item 
in the Chicago Tribune, I make the following report: 

At no time have I been connected in any capacity with the Collec 
of Scientific Price Forecasting. 

Mr. J. Ralph Pickell did extend an invitation to me to speak at 
his school on June 11, and my office tentatively accepted in connection 
with a proposed trip I had planned to Chicago at that tinre. In finally 
considering this proposed trip I found that my work was such that it 
could not be undertaken, and, on June 1, ail tentative invitations inci- 
dent to it were canceled. 

I am not at all familiar with the announcements made relative to 
this engagement. As stated, I have never had any connection what 
soever with this school, and am not aware that the tentative accept 
ance of the invitation had caused me to be listed as a member of its 


faculty. I have never met Mr. Pickell and have never accepted a cent 
from him, 
It is my understanding that this school was established several 


years ago for the purpose of studying price trends and statistical 
methods of forecasting prices. I am informed that it has no connec. 
tion with the grain exchange. Had I fulfilled the canceled engage- 
nrent I would have discussed the statistical work of the Department 
of Agriculture, the regulation of grain marketing under the grain 
futures act, and the reforms in grain marketing adopted by the several 
grain exchanges during the past year at my suggestion, the details of 
which were worked out in cooperation with officials of this department. 
This information is of public interest and of a character which the 
Department of Agriculture is eager to get before all persons in any 
way interested in grain marketing. 

I do not believe that it is possible for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to forecast the future markets of grain, nor does he have information 
which would make this possible, and had I accepted the invitation to 
speak at this school I would not have attempted to discuss this topic. 

Respectfully, 
W. M. JARDINE, Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The communication will lie 
on the table and be printed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I did not hear the first 
part of the communication of the Secretary of Agriculture 
which has just been read. Of course, I do not know anything 
about the Secretary’s connection with the school, other than 
as it was carried in reputable newspapers. It was used, with- 
out question, to induce people to subscribe to the course and 
pay their money; and at the last minute the Secretary said 
he did not go, but Doctor Duvel did. 

I will read a paragraph in The Round-up, a paper I have 
in my hand, without any knowledge of the character of the 
publication or the man who edits it. I take it for granted, 
however, that the Secretary was not without information that 
his name was being used as a member of the faculty of this 
school. I am sure the Secretary of Agriculture will not say 
that he was not made acquainted with the fact that he was 
being held out as a member of the faculty. I am sure that 
somebody would have informed him if he had had no connec- 
tion with it. 

In this article that I shall read, published in this paper of 
June 19, 1926—a publication issued at Chicago, entitled “ The 
Round-up”; J. Ralph Pickell, editor; a weekly magazine of 
commodity forecasts specializing in grain, on page 21 I find 
this: 


F. M. Russell, assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, wrote me 
May 26 in respect to the address of the Secretary to be made to the 
students as follows: “As it stands now the Secretary plans to arrive 
in Chicago at 9 o’clock on the morning of June 11. In view of this 
fact I imagine that 11 o'clock would be a suitable time [for his ad- 
dress]. This would give us a two-hour leeway.” At the last minute 
the Secretary found he could not come, but Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, grain 
exchange supervisor, United States Department of Agriculture, did 
come, and he did address the students on the evening of June 11, and 
he did tell us why the Secretary himself was unable to come. 


I shall, of course, leave each to draw his own inferences. 
Before I conclude I should like to have the communication that 
was read. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. This Mr. Duyel is the man in charge of 
the grain administration? , 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why, of course. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Whose business it is under the law 
see to it that there shall be no manipulation of prices? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I would not say that. That was 
presumed. Doctor Duvel, as I understand—and I recall 


to 


very well when he appeared before the Committee on Agricul- 
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ture and Forestry—is the man in charge of this part of the 
owers granted by Congress to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
regulate grain markets—I do not know that I want to use the 
word “regulate ’’—to formulate the rules and regulations and 
o supervise the activities. He has the right to prescribe the 
rules and to prescribe the manner in which grain speculators 
hould keep their books and conduct their business. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And enforce the law as enacted by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The 
Doctor Duvel is his agent. 

The Secretary said, in his reply: 

Mr. J. Ralph Pickell did extend an invitation to me to speak at his 
school on June 11, and my office tentatively accepted in connection with 
a proposed trip I had planned to Chicago at that time. In finally con- 
sidering this proposed trip I found that my work was such that it 
could not be undertaken, and on June 1 all tentative invitations incl- 
dent to it were canceled. 


Secretary is charged with it, and 


I feel sure that the Secretary knew about this, because I do 
not think that a news item under a headline like that which 
appears in the Chicago Tribune of May 29, in which it was 
announced that the Secretary had become a member of 
faculty of this school, that he would impart this information 
to certain pupils who had paid $50 apiece in advance, and that 
this information was to be imparted to them behind closed 
doors escaped the Secretary's notice. 


It was used, without question, to induce people to become 
pupils in that school, because they were to be told by the 
Secretary of Agriculture himself that there were means of 


or evading the rules, and make successful specula- 
tion possible. The Secretary says that on June 1 he withdrew 
his tentative acceptance. Mis invitation came from 
this man who was a promoter of this school in gambling in 


defeating 


erain. The Secretary says that he was to address these 
students, who were brought there to be shown how to “ beat 
the game” on the exchange, the regulation of which the 


Secretary had prescribed. He says: 


the 
have 


all familiar with #nnouncements made relative 
As stated, I never had connection what 
soever with this school, and am not aware that the tentative acceptance 
of the invitation had caused me to be listed as a member of its faculty. 
] have never met Mr. Pickell, and have never accepted a cent 
him. 

It 


years 


I am not at 


this engagement. 


to 
any 


from 


my understanding that this school established 
ago for the purpose of studying trends and 
methods of forecasting prices. I am informed that it has no connec- 
tion with the grain exchange. Had I fulfilled the canceled engagement, 
I would have discussed the statistical work of the Department of 
Agriculture, the regulation of grain marketing under the grain futures 
act, and the reforms in grain marketing adopted by the several grain 
exchanges during the past year at my suggestion, the details of which 
were worked out in cooperation with officials of this department. 
This information is of public interest and of a character which the 
Department of Agriculture is eager to get before all persons in any 


way interested in grain marketing. 


is was 


price 


If it is a matter of public interest, I wish to ask the Secre- 
tary why he was to deliver his speech to people who had paid 
$50 each to be permitted to hear him, and that behind closed 
doors. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does not the 
that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


Senator assume too much in 


No; I do not. 


Mr. CURTIS. May it not be a mistake that the Secretary 
knew of a fee being charged, and knew that the lecture was 
to be behind closed doors? 


Mr. CARAWAY. I think not. This school had been going 
on, the Secretary says, for some time, so he knows about the 
school. On the 29th day of May, 1926, there appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune a story which I read into the Recorp on yes- 
terday and which appears on page 11937. 
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entirely unable to understand them—TI take it for granted that 
the paper would not have published the article without having 
some responsible foundation. It went all these days without 
auy denial I am perfectly willing to be more than fair with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, because I think he is entitled to 
whatever reputation he has left. 

It seems to me, in the first place, to be 
the newspaper would have published that if it had not had 
some assurance of its accuracy. It is unthinkable that that 
newspaper, friendly to the administration, would publish a 
statement that the Secretary of Agriculture, one of the Presi 
dent’s Cabinet members, was to appear in a school of this kind 


unthinkable that 


|} and teach, if it had no foundation. 
This item which I read before the Senator from Kansas 
came in appears in this publication, called “The Round-up.” 


the | 


Pickell, | 


several | 
statistical | 


| 





| 
| 





The story was, in effect, that the Secretary of Agriculture | 


was one of 20 members of the faculty of this Round-up College 


for Scientific Forecasting of Grain Prices, and that he would | 


appear and teach his class on the 11th; that the class would 
consist of 500 men—grain brokers doctors, lawyers, and other 
folks; that the school was to be conducted behind closed doors 
in the Congress Hotel; and that these men had paid $50 each 
in advance as tuition. That was published under rather large 
headlines, and I submit that that matter did not fail to come 
to the attention of the Secretary of Agriculture. In the first 
place—though I may be in error about it, because I am not 
familiar with newspaper ethics, and sometimes I have been 


as 


| has been denied. 


I am not familiar with the publication, but it says that 


F. M. Russell, assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, wrote 
May 26 in respect to the address of the Secretary to be made to the 
students 


me 


as follows— 


If that is not true, the Secretary knows it is not true. He 
has the files, certainly, in his own office, which he could see 


As it stands now, the Secretary plans to arrive in Chicago at 9 
o'clock on the morning of June 11, 
That is the date at which it was advertised that he would 


teach his course to these budding gamblers, behind closed doors, 
these would-be gamblers who had paid $50 each in advance for 
the privilege of being told how to manipulate the grain mar- 
ket, which has been robbing the producers of this country for 
half a century. Continuing from the letter of the Assistant to 


the Secretary of Agriculture: 

In view of this fact, I imagine that 11 o'clock would be a suitable 
time rhis would give us two-hour leeway 

That is the end of the quotation Then the article con- 
tinues: 

At the last minute the Secretary found he could not come, but Dr. 
J. W. T. Duvel, grain exchange supervisor, United States Department 
of Agriculture, did come, and he did address the students on the 
evening of June 11, and he did tell us why the Secretary himself 
was unable to come, 

All that information, including the fact that Doctor Duvel 
addressed the students, may have been unknown to the Sec- 


retary of Agriculturé. It may be that he was held out to be a 
teacher in a school whose purpose was to teach people how to 


gamble on the grain exchanges and “beat the game,” in the 
language of the street. It was so advertised in large head- 
lines in one of the leading newspapers in America. It never 


At the last minute he did not go, but Doctor 
Duvel did go, and the fact that he was connected with it was 
used in the first place to procure students, without question, 
and in talking about the success of that school, and saying 
that pupils were so pleased with it. 

In this magazine appeared a double-page statement that 
they were going to have another school. The advertisement 
was headed: 


Three-day June school, Chicago, 1927, 9, 11, 1927 


They were going to limit the pupils this time to 1,000, 
Pickell basing his right to be thought to be the greatest teacher 
of gambling in the world because of his success in the June 
school. I want again to call attention to what appears on 
page 26 of the magazine: 


June 10, 


College of Scientific Price Forecasting, Chicago, October—November, 


| 1926. 


I am skipping some of the things, but he says: 


If you have not made your tentative reservation for this course, 
write me now. Do not send any money. 

During the June school just concluded 27 of those present met in 
a special session with -ae, attesting their purpose to attend the 


fall college. 

I told them precisely the same thing I am going to tell you 

The next session will be just as different from any previous school 
the June school was different and infinitely better than any we 
have ever held before. 


Then he assures all prospects that this is to be a gambling 
school, and none can enter unless he has a thousand dollars, 
and younger sons are not wanted: 

We want men who are men, and if we can not teach you 
the game more than 51 per cent, we are a failure, and we are 
to put our reputation to the test. 


to beat 
willing 


If the Secretary finds it convenient to ignore all those facts, 
and stand on his indefinite reply, I shall accept his reply. 
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All I know about him fs what his friends have said about him, 
and what they have said about him was that they were not 
surprised when they read the article. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude my remarks with reference 
to (he Secretary of Agriculture by repeating what I said a 
moment that if he is satisfied to pretend that he had 
vo information as to how his name was being used, if he 
wants to rest his reputation and shake what little confidence 
yet remains in the grain exchanges by letting it stand at that, 
I] shall permit him to do so. But it strikes me that if he 
were not accepting a place as instructor in that school, and 


nyo, 


did not authorize his name so to be used, he would demand 
of Pickell and of the Chicago Tribune an explanation. The 
country ought to know, and I think possibly the Secretary 


will find it would have been wise to have told them. He does 
not seem to be at all astonished, or does not seem to be at 
all offended, that this man held him out as an instructor in 
his school, a school of the character described. With that, 
however, Ll am through. 

MESSAGE PRESIDENT 


FROM THE 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On June 24, 1926: 

S$. 970. An act for the relief of Th. Michaelsen; and 

S.8055. An act for the relief of Lawford & McKim, gen- 
eral agents for the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
(Ltd.), of London, England. 

On June 25: 
$.44. An act for the relief of Alice M. Durkee; 

. An act for the relief of Yvonne Therrien ; 

.248. An act for the relief of the Central National Bank, 
Ellsworth, Kans. ; 

8.492. An act for the relief of Swend A. Swendson; 

S.1119. An act to transfer jurisdiction over the United States 
reservation No. 248 from the Director of Public Buildings and 
Publie Parks of the National Capital to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia; 

S. 1631. An act for the relief of Capt. Edward T. Hartmann, 
United States Army, and others; 

S. 1662. An act for the relief of Francis Nicholson; 

S. 1726. An act for the relief of the Atlantic & Caribbean 
Steam Navigation Co.; 


LL 


S.1747. An act for the relief of the estate of Henry T. 
Wilcox; : 
S. 1821. An act authorizing investigations by the Secretary 


of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly to deter- 
mine the location, extent, and mode of oecurrence of potash 
deposits in the United States, and to conduct laboratory tests ; 

S.1828. An act for the relief of Lieut. (Junior Grade) 
Thomas J. Ryan, United States Navy; 
$. 3049. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. McCollom, Margaret 
Jackson, and Dorothy M. Murphy; 

S. 8200. An act to confirm the right, title, and interest of the 
l’eoples Investment Co. (Inc.), of the State of Louisiana, in 
certain lands; and 

S. 4482. An act to increase the limit of cost of submarine 
tender No. 8, and to authorize repairs and alterations to the 
U. S. S. 8-48. 

On June 26: 

S.7. An act to authorize the cancellation and remittance of 
construction assessments against allotted Paiute Indian lands 
irrigated under the Newlands reclamation project in the State 
of Nevada and to reimburse the Truckee-Carson irrigation dis- 
trict for certain expenditures for the operation and maintenance 
of drains for said lands; 

8.3545. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof; 

S$. 4138. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Jlighway Department of Georgia to construct a bridge across 
the St. Marys River; 

S. 4267. An act to extend the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Pend d’Oreille 
River, at or near the Newport-Priest River road crossing 
Washington and Idaho; and 
1208. An act granting the consent of Congress to the cities 
of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Towa, or either of them, 
to construct a bridge across the Missouri River. 


EXPENDITURES IN ILLINOIS PRIMARY ELECTION 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the country has _ been 


shocked by the enormous expenditures made in the recent 
Penusylvania primary. Charges of corruption have also been 


G 


e 
». 
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made concerning the Illinois primary election. The comniittco 
of the Senate now engaged in these investigations are render- 
ing a most valuable service. 

I have been told that in Illinois not only were vast sums of 
money used but positions of public trust were debauched ty 
procure contributions and influence votes. 

Recently the mayor of Chicago appeared before a committce 
of the Senate to defend the reputation of his city against th 
charges of corruption and crime which were being made by 
Chicago citizens of influence, some of whom were in public 
office. Some rumors that have come to my ears have led me 
to believe that the conditions in Chieago have their root and 
foundation in the political practices that prevail and contro! 
in that city. 

I have made some investigation of the political methods 
and practices that exist in Illinois, and if my information is 
correct, this body ought to be advised of the facts and take 
cognizance accordingly. 

I was somewhat impressed with the Illinois situation in 
1920, when Frank O. Lowden was governor, with a fine and 
high type of business organization about him. Opposed 
him was “Big Bill” Thompson, then mayor of Chicago, and 
a bunch of professional politicians, including Len Small, Fred 
Lundin, and Frank L. Smith. The anti-Lowden gang sue- 
ceeded in making Small the Governor of Illiinois, just missed 
making Smith their United States Senator, and Thompson 
and Lundin became chief patronage dispensers. 

Governor Small made Smith the chairman of the public 
utilities commission, the most powerful body in the State, 
with jurisdiction over billions of dollars of property employed 
in the public service. The present senior Senator from IIli- 
nois was the head of one of the largest utility corporations 
in the State, and Samuel Insull was the real utility monarch, 
who is reputed to have poured millions into primary and 
election campaigns in the last few years. I am told that his 
contributions have not been always made willingly, but as 
he operated utility properties with a gross income of over a 
hundred million dollars a year, he found it more profitable 
to “come across” whenever he was asked than to refuse to 
pay end take the chance of losing millions in decreased rates 
at the hands of unfriendly public officials. 

I have been astonished to learn that the successful senatorial 
candidate in the recent Illinois Republican primary held on 
to his job as chairman of the utilities commission throughout 
his primary campaign and will do likewise during the cam- 
paign for the election this fall. 

Small, with the aid of his Chicago crowd, including the 
State’s attorney of Cook County, of which Chicago is the seat 
of government, the Chicago Sanitary District, whose board is 
appointed by the governor’s Chicago machine, was reelected 
Governor of Illinois in 1924, notwithstanding the supreme court 
has decided he owes the State over a million dollars in interest 
on funds which he had collected and retained on State money 
he had unlawfully used for his own gain while it was in his 
custody as the treasurer of the State. I have been told that 
money was one of the chief commodities of trade and commerce 
in Illinois during the recent Republican senatorial campaign. 
The unsuccessful candidate is charged with the expenditure 
of a million dollars, and the successful candidate it is claimed 
distributed at least twice as much. 

It is openly charged that being chairman of the utilities com- 
mission, the successful candidate received enormous contribu- 
tions from the heads of the public utilities of the State; that 
Samuel Insull, either individually or through his utility organi- 
zation, contributed over $500,000; I have heard that a man 
named Messer—and, incidentally, I think he is the fat-frying 
member of the party of my distinguished friend, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Butier], chairman of the 
Republican National Committee—claiming direct authority from 
Insull, offered nearly a hundred thousand dollars in advertising 
to the foreign newspapers of Chicago in return for their sup- 
porting Smith for Senator. I have been told they declined to 
sell out, but I want to know the truth about it. It is said 
that contemporaneous with the issuance of orders by the utili- 
ties commission affecting certain public utilities large contribu- 
tions flowed into the Smith campaign war chest; that a utility 
deal involving about twenty millions of property drew from the 
interested bankers, E. H. Rollins & Sons, more than a hundred 
thousand dollars into the hands of Allen Moore, Smith’s cam- 
paign manager. 

I want the committee to compel Allen Moore to teil how much 
he received in contributions to Smith’s campaign fund and 
from whom he received it, and what connection these people 
had with Illinois public utilities. I want to know how much 


money was given to John Walker and Frank Farrington, the 
men who are said to haye handled the labor vote in Illinois; I 
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want to know how much was spent in maintaining the palatial | 
headquarters in the Congress Hotel in Chicago, which it is said 
were conducted on the scale of a national campaign, with tray- 
eling representatives going out all over the State displaying 
ereat quantities of currency, freely used to get votes. 

I want to know whether the charge is true that an army of 
State pay rollers and a like army of Federal jobholders de- 
serted their oflices and at public expense went out into the 
highways and byways of Illinois to nominate a candidate for 
United States Senator. If it true, as charged, that John 
Flanigan boasted of lining up the railroads and public utilities, 
many of Whom he represented, to contribute to a senatorial 
primary fund, we want to know it as a part of our information 
in determining the course of railroad legislation in this body. 

We want to know the truth concerning the operations of the 
Crowe-Barrett-Thompson-Small-Lundin-Smith combination to 
control Illinois polities. 

We want to know who paid for all the newspaper advertising 
and billboard advertising, and what it cost. 

A man by the name of Dan Schuyler is said to have spent 
yast sums to collect votes in the so-called colored wards and | 
foreign-language groups in Chicago. I find only a few years | 
ago this man Schuyler was under indictment for making false 
income-tax returns; that his real defense was that the money 
he was shown to have received from Insull and other corpora- | 
tion heads were really only contributions to the Thompson- 
Crowe-Barrett-Lundin campaign fund. Under a Republican 
attorney general the indictment against him was dismissed. If 
he is still engaged in the same business we want to know it. 
| understand the public utilities and railroads are his best 
clients, and yet he seldom appears in court or before any publie 
tribunal. 

It is charged that Governor Small’s tax 
tioned very efficiently in the recent primary. 

Also, that the use of money was not confined to the men. I 
am told Allen Moore’s secretary, a man named Barnes, sent out 
checks to individual men and women of from $100 to $500, 
inviting them to visit the imposing headquarters in Chicago, 
and awed by the promise of easy money they sallied forth with 
vast sums to organize, organize, organize. 

In the home county of the unsuccessful candidate it is 
claimed Moore’s agent, named Lop Palmer, said he had unlim- 
ited funds and made displays of cash that called forth unusu- 
ally heavy outpouring from the other side. 

I believe it will be a good thing for Illinois, and especially for | 
Chicago, if even part of the chaiges of corruption that are | 
made are true, that the people become informed. 

It is said the Republican Party in Chicago is a joke. It is 
simply a case of which faction has the most money. I do not | 
want to see the Democratic candidate for Senator in Illinois 
laboring under the unfair disadvantage of competing with a 
Republican adversary who, under the Small régime, hangs onto 
the chairmanship of the commission which passes on all secur- 
ity issues and fixes the rates for all the utilities of the State, 
and who by reason of his position has it in his power to raise 
vast contributions of his public-service corporations. The oppor- 
tunity for corruption can not be denied. We want the commit- 
tee to find out how much it has been used. The people want all 
the facts. 


is 


commission funce- 


ap 





THE LESSON OF THE CANTALOUPE 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, in this morning's Wash- 
ington Herald there is an editorial entitled “ The Lesson of the 
cantaloupe,” which portrays so clearly and so truly the agri- 
cultural problem which confronts us in this country that I am 
going to read it into the Recorp. It reads as follows: 


LESSON OF THB CANTALOUPE 


Americans—chiefly eastern city folk—are now eating daily more 
than 3,000,000 luscious cantaloupes, the bulk of which come from Cali- 
fornia’s famous Imperial Valley. It is worth our while to study the 
cantaloupe for a moment. 

The grower, after seven months in raising it, during which he has 
had to carry overhead costs, pay irrigation fees, buy seed, fertilizer, 
and tools, and hire labor, can not move it unless he first guarantees 
the cost of crating, hauling to the railroad, packing, loading, freight, 
and commission man’s share, 

The commission man gets 15 per cent of what the retailer pays, 
which means he is paid a commission not only on what the grower gets, 
but also on the freight rate and on other handling costs. The higher 
the unnecessary intermediate expenses the greater his commission. 

What does the grower get? 

A standard crate contains 45 cantaloupes. It costs the retailer 
about $3.50. Of that $3.50 the commission man gets 5244 cents, load- 
ing costs 28 cents, the crate costs 20 cents, and the freight costs 
$1.401%4, which leaves to the grower less than 2% cents for the melon for 
which you pay 12% to 25 cents, 


THE 
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Not one farmer in ten in Imperial Valley will make a living wage 
this season on cantaloupes Ile is beaten down while you, the con 
sumer, are beaten up during the food's march from farm to table 

A strong Federal-controlled cooperative marketing association could 

| and if wise would—reduce these intermediate tolls, thus giving the 
farmer more while making the consumer's price no higher, if not less 

Mr. President, that is the whole story of our agricultural 


problem in a nutshell. 
paid $21,000,000,000 
producers 


Lust year the consumers of the Nation 
for American farm products while the 
received only S$7,000,000,000 The problem which 
confronts us, the problem which we must is to enact 
kind of legislation which will narrow this spread that 
exists between the producer and the consumer. So far as I 
am concerned, I am willing to stay here all summer working on 
legislation if we can possibly get together to enact a measure 
which will give the farmer more than $7,000,000,000 for his 
products and at the same time reduce the amount which the 
consumers of the Nation are compelled to pay. 


solve, oO 


some 


VETERANS’ 


the Whole, 
amend the 
reported from 


AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR 


as in Committee of 
bill (H, R. 12175) to 
1924, which had been 


ACT 
The 

consider 

veterans’ 


Senate, 
the 
act, 


to 
War 
Com 


proceeded 
World 
the 


| mittee on Finance with amendments. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent: that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with 
and that the bill be read for action on the committee amend 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rorinson 
the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I further ask unanimous con 
sent that when the consideration of the bill is completed as in 
Committee of the Whole the clerk, without further motion, 
be authorized to correct any changes which may be necessary 
in section numbers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or 
dered. The clerk will proceed to read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 


of Indiana in 


The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 4, after line 15, to strike out: 

The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to transfer 
to the jurisdiction of the United States Veterans’ Bureau the tuber- 
culosis hospital facilities of the Battle Mountain Sanitarium and the 
northwestern branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, and to transfer to the National Home for Disabled Volun 
teer Soldiers any facilities of the United States Veterans’ Bureau not 


needed for hospital but which are suitable 


purposes. 


purposes for domiciliary 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 11, after the word 
“ Provided,” to strike out “That where in the opinion of the 
director any guardian, curator, conservator, or other person 
is acting as fiduciary In such a number of cases as to make 
it impracticable to conserve properly the estates or to super- 
vise the persons of the wards, the director is hereby author- 
ized to refuse to make future payments in such number of cases 
as he may deem proper: Provided further,” read: 

Sec. 2. That section 21 of the World War veterans’ act, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 21. (1) That where any payment under this act is to be made 
to a minor, other than a person in the military or naval forces of the 
United States, or to a person mentally incompetent, or under other 


so as to 


legal disability adjudged by a court of competent jurisdiction, sch 
payment may be made-to the person who is constituted guardian, 


curator, or conservator by the laws of the State of residence of claim- 
ant, or is otherwise legally vested with the care of the claimant or his 


estate: Provided, That prior to receipt of notice by the bureau that 
any such person is under such other legal disability adjudged by 
some court of competent jurisdiction, payment may be made to such 


person direct: Provided further, That for the purpose of payments of 
benefits under Title II hereof, where no guardian, curator, or con 
servator of the person under a legal disability been appointed 
under the laws of the State of residence of the claimant, the director 
shall determine the person who is otherwise legally vested with the 
care of the claimant or his estate. 


has 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 17, to strike out 
“who, in the opinion of the director, is not properly executing 
the duties of his trust or,” so as to read: 


(2) Whenever it appears that any guardian, curator, conservator, 
or other person is not in the opinion of the director properly execut- 
ing the duties of his trust or has collected or is attempting to collect 
fees, commissions, or allowances that are inequitable or are in excess 
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of those allowed by law for the duties performed or expenses incurred, 
or has failed to make such payments as may be necessary for the 
benefit of the ward or the dependents of the ward, then and in that 
event the director is hereby empowered by his duly authorized attorney 
to appear in the court which has appointed such fiduciary and make 
proper presentation of such matters to the court: Provided, That the 
director in his discretion may suspend payments to any such guardian, 
curator, conservator, or other person who shall neglect or refuse, after 
reasonable notice, to render an account to the director from time to 
time showing the application of such payments for the benefit of such 
minor or incompetent beneficiary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


‘The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 3, to strike 
out: 


(3) All or any part of the compensation or insurance, the payment 
of which is suspended under section 21 of this act as amended, may, 
in the discretion of the director, be paid temporarily to the person 
having custedy and eontrol of the incompetent, and all or any part of 
the compensation of any mentally incompetent inmate of an institu- 
tion may, in the diseretion of the director, be paid to the chief officer 
of said institution, to be properly accounted for and to be used for 
the benefit of such Incompetent or inmate, or may in the discretion 
of the director, be apportioned to wife, child, or children, or depend- 
ent parents in accordance with regulations: Provided, That any part 
of such compensation or insurance which has not been apportioned 
may upon order of the director be held in a special account in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of such person, to bear 
interest at the rate of 4% per cent compounded annually; such inter- 
est to be paid from the appropriation for military and naval com- 


ntion, 


pen 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 24, after the word 
“same,” to strike out “or” and insert “and may detail not 
more than 2 per cent of such professional personnel,” so as to 
read: 


“ 


Sec. 6. That a new section be added to Title I of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, to be known as section 33, and to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 33. The director, In his discretion, may provide courses of in- 


struction for the professional personnel of the bureau and may detail 
employees to attend the same and may detail not more than 2 per 
cent of such professional personnel to attend professional courses con- 
ducted by other than bureau agencies, and such employees in addition 
to their salaries shall be entitled to the payment of expenses incident 
to such detail, including transportation, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line after “(fe- 
mile), to strike out “or women assigned to the Medical De- 
partment of the United States Army who served in base hos- 
pitals overseas,” so as to read: 


o~ 


2), 


Sec. 7. That section 200 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
approved June 7, 1924, as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 200. For death or disability resulting from personal injury 


suffered or disease contracted in the military or naval service on or 
after April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921, or for an aggravation or 
recurrence of a disability existing prior to examination, acceptance, and 
enrollment for service, when such aggravation was suffered or con- 
tracted in, or such recurrence was caused by, the military or naval 
service on or after April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921, by any com- 
missioned officer or enlisted man, or by any member of the Army Nurse 
Corps (female), or of the Navy Nurse Corps (female), when employed 
in the active service under the War Department or Navy Department, 
the United States shall pay to such commissioned officer or enlisted 
man, member of the Army Nurse Corps (female), or of the Navy Nurse 
(female), or, in the discretion of the director, separately to his 
or her dependents, compensation as hereinafter provided; but no com- 
pensation shall be paid if the injury, disease, aggravation, or recur- 
rence has been caused by his own willful misconduct. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I send to the desk a sub- 
stitute amendment for the committee amendment which has 
just been stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota will be stated. 

The Cnirr CLerk. On page 10, line 25, in lieu of the com- 
mittee amendment it is proposed to insert the following: 


Corps 


or women, citizens of the United States, who were taken from the 
United States by the United States Government and who served in 
hospitals overseas, or women of the Army Signal Corps who served 
with the American forces overseas, 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Those words should be inserted after the 


word “ female,” in line 25, page 10. 
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The Cuter CierkK. In other words, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “or women assigned to the medical departme | 
of the United States Army who served in base hospitals oyer- 
seas,” and to insert the words just read. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, I suggest to 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsreap] that he modify 
his amendment to the amendment in that part of it which 
refers to women in the Signal Corps so as to make it read 
“women, citizens of the United States, who served with the 
Signal Corps.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Is not that the language which is in the 
amendment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I think not as applying to the 
latter portion of the amendment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I inserted the provision as to women in 
the Signal Corps at the request of the Senator from Iowa [ Mr. 
Steck]. I understood that he had consulted the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and that that language was satisfactory to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the language were limited 
to ““ women, citizens of the United States,” I would not have the 
same objection to it. 

Mr. SHIPSTHEAD. Very well, I accept the modification sug- 
gested by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I favor the amendment to 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Minnesota. The 
first portion of it involves 76 women who were assigned to the 
various base hospitals. They acted there as registrars, labora- 
tory assistants, dietitians, and stenographers. The second 
clause of the amendment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota involves 256 women who were taken from this country to 
serve abroad and rendered efficient service at telephone opera. 
tors. . 

I am particularly interested in the women who served at the 
base hospitals. I had opportunity to know what their work 
was. When they went over they expected that they were to 
be militarized. They were subject all the time to military dis- 
cipline, and in every sense endured the hardships, privations, 
and dangers of war. I trust that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota will be accepted by the committee. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it is only fair to 
say that up to the present time resistance has always been 
offered to including any civilian in the benefits of the World 
War veterans’ act. I realize the good service that was rendered 
by the 86 young women who went over to Europe and served 
in the base hospitals. Although they were not enlisted, they 
served there very faithfully and did good work. The tele- 
phone girls who were taken to American headquarters abroad 
also served well; I can see the reason for sympathy with their 
claim ; but if we start this process, if we get away from the 
relief of the enlisted personnel and begin to take In civilians 
who did a little of the work over there, there is no telling 
where we shall stop. France was full of Y. M. C. A. workers, 
of Red Cross workers, of social entertainers, and people of that 
sort, all civilians doing a good work; it was most laudable 
work; but they were not fighting. I think we are embarking 
on a dangerous course when we depart from the principle of 
affording relief to those who were strictly in the Military Es- 
tablishment. Most of the nurses abroad were enlisted in the 
Army Nurse Corps and in the Navy Nurse Corps; they have 
always been taken care of just as have the men. While I 
should like to take care of these young ladies, I think it is 
only fair that I call attention to the danger of indefinite ex- 
pansion of these privileges and to the inclusion of the other 
civilians who worked in connection with the Army. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would not for a moment 
reflect upon any soldier, either officer or private, who served in 
the World War, but many of those who enlisted never saw 
fighting, never saw active service in the ordinary military 
sense; they were assigned to do clerical work, important work, 
which had to be done. In exactly the same sense these young 
women who went over and served at the base hospitals did 
work which had to be done, which was a vital and essential 
part of the work of “winning the war”; and, Mr. President, 
had these young women not been there to render that service, 
enlisted men or officers of necessity would have been required 
in order to take care of those important offices and to perform 
that important work. So I am sure that Senators, when they 
give consideration to the merits of the case, will treat this 
small group of 76 women according to their just deserts. I 
notice the Senator from Pennsylvania said 86. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought the number was 86, 
but perhaps the Senator from New York is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, we will say that about 80 women 
rendered this service. They suffered the privations, they were 
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lodged in many instances fn unsuitable quarters, and incurred 
all the dangers that enlisted men and officers who 


assigned to a little different work than that of active service 

had to endure. So TI certainly hope that Senators will take the 

view that these women should be given the consideration which 
io men have been thought entitled to receive. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I the force in the 
argument of the Senator from Pennsylvania, but these girls in 
the Signal Corps, I am informed, thought they were in the 
military service, and after the war was over they were given 
membership in the American Legion, because the members of 
American Legion assumed all the time that they were a 
part of the military force. They performed in large part the 

me kind of work that would have been done by the enlisted 
men in the Signal Corps of the Army. ‘The women who worked 
in the base hospitals worked under the same standards as 
hose in the enlisted corps of nurses. I should be the first one to 
phold the contention of the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
jose Who work purely in civilian organizations, such as those 
numerated by the Senator from Pennsylvania, should not come 
ier the same provisions of the law as the enlisted personne! 
fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota modified. 
is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for a division. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us have a division, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask that the question 
be divided, and that a vote be taken first on that portion of 
the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota which relates to 
the women who served at the base hospitals overseas as dis- 
tinguished from that part of the amendment which relates to 
the women who served as telephone operators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
requests a division of the question. The vote, therefore, will 
be taken on the first branch of the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota, 
which will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. In lieu of the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to insert the following: 


see 


‘ » 
{ 


1 
t! 
‘ 
1 


as 


women, citizens of the 
United States by the 
base hospitals overseas. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the first clause of the amendment. 

The first clause of the amendment to 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
second clause of the amendment to the amendment. 

The Cuter CLerK. It is also proposed to insert: 
or such women, citizens of the United States, who served with the 
Army Signal Corps with the American forces overseas, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I know that compari- 
sons are invidious, but if we are going outside of the ordinary 
conventional field as described by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, I think we should do so at least with great care. There 
is no doubt in my mind that all the women who worked in the 
telephone centrals at Paris and at Chaumont in France, the 
latter being the general headquarters of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force, did efficient work, but I think it can be said that 
normally they lived the life of telephone operators much as it 
is lived here. 
longer, but it seems to me they are not quite in the same class 
as those who worked in the hospitals with the sick. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. How many women are 
category last referred to by the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think about 250. 

Mr. SWANSON. As to those who were 


or United States, 


United States 


taken 
who 


who were 
Government and 


the 
in 


from 


served 


the amendment was 


included in 


an amendment that they shall be included. If those in the 
other category were ordered to Paris or elsewhere, why should 
they not also be included? They were subject to orders; it 
was not left discretionary with them where they would or 
would not go. I have an idea that those who were kept in 
Paris felt like they were being discriminated against. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that is just the 
point; they were not subject to orders in the same sense as 
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Mr. SWANSON. They were not subject to orders? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They were not stbject to com- 
| pulsory orders. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
| ordered to a camp? 
j- Mr. 





If they were in Paris, they could not be 





REED of Pennsylvania. No; and they could not be 
court-martialed for refusing to go. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 


Senator from New York a question. I am informed that some 
of these girls were killed by the fire of the enemy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have no information to 
that effect. I would not deny the statement, although I have 
never heard of such a case. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am told that two of them were killed 
by the fire the enemy, and that very often while in the 
telephone stations they were under fire. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not competent to answer the 
question, although I will say that I have never heard of such 
an instance. Perhaps the Senator from Pennsylvania knows 
about that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am informed by 
the Veterans’ Bureau authorities that they know of no such 
case. When the representatives of these women came before the 
committee in the House to urge their inclusion they made no 
reference to any such incident, and I can not imagine how 
there could have been such a case, except possibly in the same 
way that any person in northern France might have been hurt 
by airplane bombs All civilians were subject to that peril. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I may have been misinformed. I offered 
the second part of the amendment at the request of the Senator 
from lowa [|Mr. Steck], who was compelled to leave on a train, 
and I was very glad to do it. I am not familiar with the 
circumstances except from what the Senator from Iowa told 
me very earnestly, and he said he had been informed that 
two of them were killed in action by the enemy’s fire. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, unquestionably 
they were not killed in action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the second 
clause of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota to the amendment of the committee. 


The second branch of the amendment to the amendment 
| was rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 


to the amendment, as amended. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, a parliamentary 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will state it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I am not misinformed, the first part of 
the amendment I offered was adopted. 


inquiry. 
The Senator from Minnesota 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was adopted. The ques- 
| tion now is on agreeing to the committee amendment, as 
| amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was 
on page 13, line 13, after the word “binding” to strike out 

“on the General Accounting Office” and insert “for all pur- 
poses,” so as to read: 

Sec. 8. That paragraph (1) of section 201 of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, be amended to read as 


follows: 

“ (1) If death occur or shall have occurred subsequent to April 6, 
| 1917, and before discharge or resignation from the service, the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau shall pay for burial and funeral expenses 
and the return of body to his home a sum not to exceed $100, as 
| may be fixed by regulaticn. Where a veteran of any war, including 


| those women who served as Army nurses under contracts between 
April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, who was not dishonorably 
discharged, dies after discharge or resignation from the service and 


does not leave assets which, in the judgment of the director, should 
| be applied to meet the expenses of burial and funeral and the trans 
portation of the body (the decision of the director to be binding 
for all purposes), the United States Veterans’ Bureau shall pay the 
following sums: For a flag to drape the casket, and after burial to 
be given to the next of kin of the deceased, a sum not exceeding $7; 
also, for burial and funeral expenses and the transportation of the 
body (including preparation of the body) to the place of burial, a 
sum not exceeaing $100 to cover such items and to be paid to such 


person or persons as may be fixed by regulations.” 


the others. They could quit at any time they did not like their | 


job or their hours, and some of them did quit. They were, 
in a sense, like the workers in the canteens in the big camps, 
who, if they did not like the work, could quit, as many of 
them did. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, was unanimous 


| 
| 
| given to consider the committee amendments first? 

| Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was. Then we can go back 
| to consider individual amendments, 


consent 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 15, line 1, before the word “ shall,” to strike out “or the, 
organic loss of speech,” so as to read: 

9. Paragraphs 3, 7, and 10 of section 202 are hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

. 202. (3) If and while the disability is rated as total and 
permanent, the rate of compensation shall be $100 per month: Pro- 
vided, however, That the permanent loss of the use of both feet, or | 
both hands, or of both eyes, or of one foot and one hand, or of one 
foot and one eye, or of one hand and one eye, or the loss of hearing | 


Sec. 


“* Sec 


of both ears, or the organic loss of speech, or becoming permanently 
bedridden, shall be deemed to be total, per- | 
manent disability: Provided further, That the compensation for the | 
loss of the use of both eyes shail be $150 per month, and that com. | 
pensation for the loss of the use of both eyes and one or more limbs 
shall be $200 per month,” | 


Mr. KING. 
Senator from Pennsylvania? In ease a person applies for 
compensation, and is rated as totally disabled, and subsequently | 
he is restored to health, or partfally restored, is there then a 
reexamination and a readjustment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is always possible. Any 
rating can be corrected at any time the proof shows it is too 
low or too high. 

Mr. KING. It does not fix the status, then, indefinitely? | 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, no. It does not mean a 
permanent service pension, regardless of recovery. 

Mr. KING. One other question, although it is not germane | 
to the matter under discussion. I should like to ask the | 
Senator whether any effort has been made in this proposed 
legislation to effectuate reforms in the administration of the 
law; and I refer particularly to reforms in cutting down ex- 
penses, in the reduction of the personnel? 

I propound the inquiry because I have had perhaps eight or 
nine letters during the past month apropos of this proposed 
legislation in which complaints were made because of the 
alleged superfluous number of employees, because of the very | 
ornate quarters which have been obtained and are maintained | 
in many cities—quarters which are larger than necessary and 
more costly than necessary, quarters in the most expensive | 
office buildings in some of the cities—and complaints because | 
of the alleged superfluous number of employees in the States 
as well as here in Washington. | 
My own opinion is that the administration of approximately 


helpless or permanently 





$450,000,000 at a cost of nearly $50,000,000 is discreditable to 
the Veterans’ Bureau. I think there is too much waste and 
too much extravagance and too much inefficiency in the admin- 
istration of the large appropriation which Congress makes. It 
ought to be administered for not more than $20,000,000 instead 
of between $40,000,000 and, $50,000,000. 

I desire to know whether the committee have gone into this 
subject and whether they have attempted in this bill to effec- 
tuate some reforms in the administration of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The committee have gone into 
it, not only now but each year in the past; and we realize that 
a very considerable amount of this administrative expense is 
necessitated by the large personnel in the hospitals. There 
are at present 51 Veterans’ Bureau hospitals in active opera- 


tion. We have 27,000 hospital beds at this moment under 
bureau care. Most of the personnel is employed in those hos- 
pitals. 


employed in connection with vocational training. That effort, 
I am glad to say, is now disappearing, and the personnel in that 
branch of the activities will be greatly reduced after the end 
of this month. 

There is nothing in this bill that directly applies to such per- 
sonnel, We make no effort to cut them down to an arbitrary 
number; but with the gradual increase in permanency of com- 
pensation settlements, a smaller number of physicians is re- 
quired to examine these veterans. Instead of being examined 
every few weeks, they are examined only once in 18 months 
after they get a permanent rating. That further answers the 
Senator's question as to whether a man who is restored to 
health would be discovered and his compensation cut down, 
That periodical examination does detect such cases; but the 
number of temporary ratings is much diminished, the number 
of permanent ratings is much increased, and that in itself 
means a much smaller number of doctors. 

As far as the personnel in the district officer goes, at present 


A very considerable part of the personnel also has been 
the Budget Bureau have been bearing down very hard on the 
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director. Last year he returned out of his appropriation, y). 
used, a sum upward of $30,00,000, and every effort is bei). 
made by General Hines to keep those extravagancies ont .; 
the administration of the bureau. 

That is answering only in generalities, but the field is suc} 
a wide one that I can not answer in any other way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreein- 
to the amendment of the committee, ° 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was called out of the Cham. 
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| ber a short time ago, and I observe that the clerk has read 
| past page 5. 


There was a provision in section 21, subdivisi. 
(1) of that section, which the House placed there, reading , 
follows: 


i 


Provided, That where in the opinion of the director any guardia: 
curator, conservator, or other person is acting as fiduciary in such 
a number of cases as to make it impracticable to conserve properly 
the estates or to supervise the persons of the wards, the director js 
hereby authorized to refuse to make future payments in such number 
of cases as he may deem proper: 


1 


I observe that the Senate committee has stricken out that 
We might just as well face this issue. I do not 
intend that Congress shall adjourn, if I can help it, until some 
action is taken upon the case of Mr, Fenning. 

Mr. Fenning is guardian for more than 100 of these poor, 
unfortunate ex-service men. I am told by those who haye 
participated in the investigation conducted by Congressman 
RANKIN, of Mississippi, and other Members of the House that 
these boys out in St. Elizabeths Asylum are thrown into wards 
with tramps and criminally insane persons, and that they are 


| not properly cared for, and that Mr. Fenning visits them about 


twice a month and spends only about two hours seeing over 
a hundred unfortunate men, 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRATTON. In view of the action taken by the House 
touching this matter, coupled with the fact that its action 
might result in this body having to sit as a court of impeach- 
ment, where each Member of this body would sit as a presiding 
judge and should be entirely impartial, without having ex- 
pressed any opinion one way or the other in advance, and the 
fact that the question the Senator is now discussing may bring 
about general debate upon it, does not the Senator think that 
we should refrain from discussing it until we know what part 
the Senate may be called upon to play? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas and Mr. SHIPSTEAD ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield first to the Senator from Arkansas 
for a moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am unable 
to understand why the Senate should strike out the language 
referred to by the Senator from Alabama. The language as 
contained in the bill does not specify any individual guardian. 
It is general and in my opinion quite proper language, assum- 
ing that cases may exist where one person acts as guardian in 
such a number of instances as to make it impracticable or 
impossible for him to perform effectively and satisfactorily the 
functions of his guardianship. 

Just think what the reverse of the proposition in the language 
stricken out by the Senate committee means! The language 
stricken out is to the effect that if the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau finds that any person, curator, conservator, or guardian 
is acting as fiduciary in such a number of cases as to make 
it impracticable for him to do his duty as guardian, curator, 
and so forth, the director may refuse future payments in such 
number of cases as he may deem proper. How can any Sena- 
tor object to that safeguard? Who wants to insist, here or 
anywhere else, that professional guardians, men who make their 
living, make a profit by acting in fiduciary capacities, shall be 
assured the right to continue to serve in cases where they can 
not properly perform the duties of a guardian? 

I challenge any Senator to give a sound or sane reason for 
striking out that language, independently of the Fenning case 
or any other individual case. Shall the Senate of the United 
States vote that where a professional guardian has assumed so 
large a number of cases that he can not do his duty, can not 
conserve the estate intrusted to him, and can not take proper 
precautions for the protection of the person of the unfortunate 
veteran intrusted to his care, he shall have the right to go ahead 
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and make money through his guardianship? Why, the propo- 
sition is revolting to every sense of reason and justice. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. The committee thought that if the guardian 
had so many wards that he could not discharge his duty with 
respect to any one of them, that was not only a legal but a 
good grouml for the revocation of his letters of guardianship. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. How could the com- 
mittee, then, think that it would not be a good ground for the 
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Director of the Veterans’ Bureau—who, by the law that we | 


issed, is the guardian for every one of these veterans—to 
refuse to make payments? 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will pardon me, the com- 
mittee thought that it was a better policy for the Congress to 
recognize the validity of the appointments made by the duly 
established tnibunal, and that in place of the director of the 
bureau summarily revoking letters of guardianship so far as 
any payments to be made by him were concerned, it would be 
much better for him to go into the court and have these guard- 
ianships revoked. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes, Mr. President; but the 
Innguage which the bill contains, and which the Senate com- 
mittee seeks to strike out, assumes the existence of a state of 
facts which makes it impossible for the guardian to perform 
his functions. 

Mr. GEORGE. That may be true, but we thought that if that 
were true it was still better to recognize what the committee 
thought to be the sounder and better policy. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That raises the Fenning case. 
That brings to the attention of the Senate the facts from which 
no doubt this provision inserted by the House originated, the 
case of a man who is a Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, and who, at the same time, is a professional guardian for 
wards of the Veterans’ Bureau. In spite of the sentimental 
considerations and the patriotic considerations that underlie 
the case of every man who is a ward of this Government under 
the law involved in this amendment, we have an instance of a 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia acting as a profes- 
sional guardian for wards of the Veterans’ Bureau, making 
money out of their misfortune. It is not the case of a man 
who is willing to make a sacrifice and render service and to 
receive a reasonable compensation for it, but the case of a man 
who goes out and solicits the opportunity. 

Mr. GRORGE. If the Senator will pardon me, I would no 
more be willing to condone that sort of conduct than the Sen- 
ator, even if the man were the guardian of but one patient. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I know that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkan- 
sas permit me, in that connection, to say that Mr. Fenning has 
in his hands now more than $700,000 belonging to these unfor- 
tunate soldiers. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have heard that; and the 
feature involved in this amendment is that the House provision 
strikes directly at the wrong. It gives an executive officer of 
the Government the power to protect these wards, and for my 
part I am going to move a reconsideration of the vote by which 
this amendment was agreed to, unless the Senator from Ala- 
bama does so, and have a record vote on it. If the Senate 
wants to register its opinion that in cases where one person, a 
professional guardian, assumes such a large number of cases 
that he ean not do his duty, he may still have the approval of 
the Congress of the United States in his practice, it can do so; 
but it will go on record as being in favor of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just wanted to say that I saw in the 
newspapers that this guardian, Mr. Fenning, had paid back 
fees or charges that he had unlawfully collected, and the courts 
had permitted him to do so without removing him. It does 
seem to me that something ought to be done, if that is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have to leave 
the Chamber in a few minutes, and if the Senator from Ala- 
bama will pardon me I would like to say one more word. 

I did not want to discuss the Fenning case, for reasons which 
suggest themselves to every Senator, but I do want to say this, 
that I think under the circumstances it was proper for the 
House to insert the provision under discussion; that no harm 
can come to any interest or person this Congress is charged 
with the responsibility of protecting if we retain that language, 
and I am not willing to commit myself by voting against the 
House provision for the proposition that a professional guard- 
ian of wards of the Veterans’ Bureau may be protected in his 
office when it is admitted that he can not perform the functions 
of his office. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to make a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which this amendment was agreed to, 
unless the Senator will consent to another vote upon the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course I will consent to it, 
but I would like to have the floor for about two minutes to 
explain why the committee made this amendment. 

We feel exactly as the Senator seems to feel about the impro- 


priety of one man Joading onto himself a great number of 
guardianships which he can not properly look after. We are 


all in agreement about that. But we also felt that it is not right 
for the Congress to go too far into the province of the sepa 
rate States. At the present time the reason why Mr. Fenning 
has all those guardianships is that the Veterans’ Bureau has no 
standing to go in and protest against it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
ator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

‘Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
at that point? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
completing the sentence. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My information is that the 
retention of this House language will give the Veterans’ Bureau 
a standing and enable it to protect the veterans against the 
practices which are implied in the charges against Mr. Fenning. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And the Senator will doubtless 
be firm in that opinion if he will not listen until I have an 
opportunity to speak, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why does the Senator say 
that? I always listen to him. I do not think there is anyone 
here who listens to the Senator from Pennsylvania with more 
pleasure than does the Senator from Arkansas who now 
addressing the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Sometimes the Senator from 
Arkansas has his ignorance illuminated, and he is informed by 
the statements of the Senator from Pennsylvania. Other times 
one is astonished by the declarations of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, but always one is entertained by the expressions of 
the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I appreciate that, Mr. Prest- 
dent, and, of course, I am not sure which of those phenomena 
is going to occur now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Perhaps that is what gives 
interest to the discussion now in progress, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It adds certainly to the re- 
semblance to horse racing, but I think this time the Senator is 
going to get some information. 

Quite seriously, we are in full agreement with what the Sen- 
ator has said about the impropriety, but we did not think it 
was right to have the Veterans’ Bureau usurp the authority of 
the State courts which appoint these guardians. What we 
have done has been to adopt the House language, which the 
Senators will find on the following page of the bill, which 
gives the director authority to go into these courts of appoint- 
ment whenever he finds anything to take exception to in the 
conduct of a guardian, gives him standing to interplead, as it 
were, and ask the removal or the surcharge of the guardian. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It fs a question of State rights, 
and we simply did not want to intrude too far. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think everybody was of the same mind 
with respect to the finding made in the Fenning transaction. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I was, I know. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think any self-respecting man can 
approve anything that Fenning did in connection with those 
matters. I am astonished that anybody should ever at any 
time have offered any word of palliation. It seems to me to be 
the most unthinkable thing that a man here in the Capital of the 
Nation should take advantage of those unfortunates, who more 
than died for their country, who gave their minds. 

I wanted to say that I do not think the Veterans’ Bureau is 
entftled to a whitewashing in the matter. It did have the right 
to appear before the auditor and protest against the allow- 
ance of fees, because it took that course, and brought about a 
decision under which Fenning is reluctantly now returning the 
commissions he collected on the insurance policies. I think the 
Veterans’ Bureau is chargeable with the grossest neglect of 
its wards. 


sel- 


In just a moment. 
Will the Senator yield right 


I will change my intention of 


Just at that point. 


is 
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Another thing—and I very much dislike to say it—I think 
a judge of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, a 
man with whom I served in the House, has sullied his reputa- 
tion for all the rest of his life because of his actions in con- 
nection with this case. I have not heard a single citizen any- 
where excuse the failure of the Veterans’ Bureau to take any 
step to protect the unfortunates in its charge. I have not heard 
anybody attempting to excuse the conduct of Fenning, and I 
have not heard a word of commendation, to put it as strongly 
as I may, of the position of one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

Everybody who has ever had any experience, who has any 
personal knowledge of Doctor White, the man in charge of St. 
Elizabeths, knows the kind of man he is. I have been curious 
all my life to know why Ananias and Sapphira should have 
been struck dead and so-called experts allowed to live. I refer 
to experts who go into court and swear for a consideration. 


The whole matter is revolting and disgusting. Whenever 
anyoue guilty of these offenses is asked about them he says, 


to have made the law so that I could not steal. 
to blame, because you did not make it impossible 
to do wrong.” 

That has been the excuse of every one of them. 


“You ought 
Congress is 
for me 
That is the 


answer of the Veterans’ Bureau; that is the answer of the 
justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia ; 
that is the answer of Doctor White; that is the answer of 
Fenning. When we catch them red-handed they say, “ You 


ought to have made the law so that I could not have been cor- 
rupted, and therefore I shift the responsibility.” That is their 
only defense, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, we are all 
agreed that these things should not go on. I must say, as far 
as the Fenning case goes, that the audits of his accounts show 
them all to be in good order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Good order! The 
pocket and the patient in the asylum! 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I am not defending it; I am 
merely trying to state the case accurately. 

The question before the Senate is, How shall we remedy these 
things? Shall the court which appoints a guardian remove him 
on complaint of the Veterans’ Bureau, or are we going to give 
some kind of superpower here to the director at Washington 
to override practically the appointments of the State courts? 
I am disturbed about the clash between Federal and State 
authority. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
not a clash between State courts and Federal courts, 
us the record shows, it all happened right here. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I understand that about Fen- 
ning; but there may be another Fenning turned up in Arkansas 
or some other State. 


money in Fenning’s 


May I suggest to the Senator that that is 
As far 


Mr. CARAWAY. No; God never created two like that. 
Mr, DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator says that we do not want to inter- 


fere with these courts, but the Senator knows that the Congress 
can not reach the courts but the Congress can reach the director 
if he does not protect these people in his charge. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It makes no difference who appoints them. 

Mr. DILL. The history of the matter shows that the courts 
did not protect them, and therefore Congress ought to, by this 
legislation. 

Mr. REED of-Pennsylvania. In this legislation we give the 
director authority to go into any State court, and we provide 
for the payment of the necessary expenses and fees in doing 
so. We thought—perhaps the Senate will disagree with us— 
that that was as far as we ought to go in the recognition of the 
independence of the several States in the appointment of con- 
servators and guardians. 

Mr. SHIVSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
is not here, but there is before the Judiciary Committee a con- 
current resolution passed by the House providing for an inves- 
tigation of the conduct of St. Elizabeths Hospital by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. Is any member of-the 
Judiciary Committee here able to give me information as to 


what action the Judiciary Committee has taken upon that 
resolution ? 
Mr. HEFLIN. The House committee, as I understand it, 


has not finished its work. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Iam referring to House Concurrent Reso- 


lution No, 26, now before the Judiciary Committee. It has been 
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there for some time, and I am asking whether any member 0; 
the Judiciary Committee here now can furnish information 4. 
to whether any action is expected to be taken by the Judiciary, 
Comunittee, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know, Mr. President, but I have 
gotten the impression, I am sorry to say, that there is an at. 
tempt here to whitewash Mr. Fenning, and I do not intend tha»: 
it shall be done, I do not care whether I am to sit as a jude 
in this case or not. I am willing to take a chance now ani 
wait for subsequent developments in that matter. It might be 
I would go so far in this case that I would excuse myself {| 
he were to be tried by the Senate. 

But I want to do justice by these men who are in the asylum 
Some of them, I am told, are not insane, but they have mone; 
and that money is being used to loan out at interest, and Mr 
Fenning has over $700,000 of it. Not only that, but he makes 
bonds for himself as guardian and has the eqmpany, which 
he represents as agent, make the bonds. He gets his com 
mission from the company on the bonds so made and takes it 
out of the pockets of these unfortunate boys in the insane 
Not only that, but if one of them dies they buy the 
burial robes and casket from an undertaking establishment in 
which Fenning owns stock. 

Mr. President, I do not know this man Fenning. I never 
saw him, But I do know that I have a duty to discharge wit), 
reference to these boys whom I helped to call from the peaceful 
pursuits to go away to fight for my country and the liberty of 
the world. As the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara. 
way] has said, they gave more than their lives; they gave their 
minds; and now they are out here thrown into wards with 
tramps and criminal insane. This one man, having over 10) 
of them in his charge, goes out twice a month to visit them 
What can a man do in that way talking to more than 100 of 
these boys? Can he cheer them up and say a word of comfort 
to them and try to do something to benefit them in a two-hour 
visit twice a month? 

Let us see what he is getting for that service. Here is one 
ease of Edgar William Barber. He has collected from him 
since 1920, $1,249. Here is John A. Beazley. He has collected 
from him since June, 1921, $1,262. Here is Logan G. Becktel! 
He has collected from him since 1920, $1,253. Here is Frank 
Bekart. He has collected from him since 1920, $1,211. Here 
is Felix Bialkowski. He has collected from him since 1920, 
$1,091. Those are just a few of the cases. 

It is said that this man has grown rich out of this sort of 
work. Am I to sit here and permit Congress to adjourn and 
let somebody whitewash this thing in order to say that there 
was nothing wrong? Forbes stole the funds of the disabled 
soldiers to the extent of millions of dollars. Here is an in 
stancé in the Capital of the Nation where Members of the 
House who heard the testimony say this man Fenning is guilty 
of doing the very same thing. Here we have the language of 
the House put in the bill. The House has been considering 
this matter. They may have thought it was well to safeguard 
the boys in the future from such a thing, and so they put that 
language in the bill. I think it ought to stay in the bill. As 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] suggests, there is 
no harm it in. 

I would favor putting a provision in the bill that no man 
could be guardian for more than five, and not more than 10 
under any condition. He has no business being permitted to 
go into this sort of thing in a wholesale way, making thou- 
sands of dollars out of these unfortunate boys, holding over 
half a million dollars of their funds, making his own bonds 
and getting a commission on them, and compelling these un- 
fortunates to pay the commission. Senators, we have a duty 
in this matter, in this legislative situation, without regard to 
what may come hereafter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely want to suggest to the 
Senator from Alabama that no member of the committee 
wishes to condone anything the Senator from Alabama has 
been condemning. The committee did not think that its pro- 
posal would have that result. If I may call attention to the 
second paragraph of the same section, I think the Senator from 
Alabama will agree that such a situation is properly cared for, 
or at any rate we have gone as far as we would go under any 
ordinary circumstances. If the Senator will permit me, I would 
like to read what the committee left in the bill, as found on 
page 6: 


2) Whenever it appears that any guardian, curator, conservator, 
or other person is not in the opinion of the director properly execut- 
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ing the duties of his trust or has collected or is attempting to collect 
fees, commissions, or allowances that are inequitable or are in excess 
those allowed by law for the duties performed or expenses in- 
d. or has failed to make such payments as may be necessary for 
benefit of the ward or the dependents of the ward, then and in 
the director is hereby empowered by his duly authorized 
to appear in the which has appointed such fiduciary 
make proper presentation of such matters to the court: Provided, 
the director in his discretion may suspend payments to any such 
rdian, curator, or other person who shall neglect 
ise, after to render an account to the director 
time to time showing the application of such payments for the 
it of such minor or incompetent beneficiary. 
hereby granted for the payment of any court or other 
incident to any investigation court proceeding for the 
ointment removal of any guardian, curator, conservator, or 
er person legally vested with the care of the claimant or his estate, 


rré 


t event 


ttorney court 


conservator, or 


reasonable notice, 


\uthority is 
or 


cpenses 


or 


connection with the administration of such estates by such 
aries, when such payment is authorized by the director. 
That is all new legislation. It was intended, if Senators 


ease, to perform the very function which the Senator from 


\labama is advoeating. It was to give to the director the 
means Whereby he may go into the proper tribunal in the 
District of Columbia or anywhere else and show that any 


vuardian is not performing his duty or is not faithful to his 
When, in his view, whether through multiplicity of 

iardianships or otherwise, he is not. fit to perform his duty 
the director can go into court and present that fact to me 
court and have the situation remedied. 

| agree with the Senator from Alabama that what is stricken 

it there is another remedy. It is simply an additional remedy. 
But I think Senators will, upon reflection, realize that the 
committee not indorsing anything of a disreputable char- 
acter, that this was not done in mere haste or for mere senti- 


trust, 


is 


ment to get away from some aspersions upon an individual. 
(he committee did not act in that wise, but we thought that 
the other provisions of the bill amply protected everyone of 
these wards, and so far as I am concerned I still think so. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

‘tue PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
bauma yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator if perhaps 
this provision which was stricken out has not brought about 
the peculiar situation existing in the city of Washington with 
which we are all familiar. Ordinarily, I will say to the Sena- 
tor in a perfectly frank manner, the provisions about the power 
of the court would be entirely satisfactory to me, but as I 
understand the situation this particular guardian, about whom 
complaint is made, has admitted that he has received fees to 
which he was not entitled in many of these cases. I think 
I saw a statement that there were 93 in which he 
admitted he had received compensation and fees to which he 
was not entitled, and had gone before the court and returned 
them in all those cases. If that is true and, if the courts 
have retained an unsafe guardian who admits that he is 
unsafe, who has collected fees which he says he should not 
have collected from those wards, I think this additional remedy 
ought to be put in the bill and the director of the bureau 
should have the right therein provided for. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotuerre in the chair). 


Senator from Ala- 


cases 
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that guardian to pay back the money and does not remove him, 
I think it would be the part of wisdom to have this additional 
provision in the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
bama yield to the Senator from Arizona? 


Ala- 


Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe that the provision should be re- 
tained. I hope on reconsideration it will be retained for this 
reason: I am not charging any court with collusion, but sup- 


pose the court were in collusion, this provision would give to 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau lawful authority to de- 
cline to make payments to the guardian, which guardian he 
Suspected was in collusion with the court. 1 think it quite a 
necessary provision. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
bama yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand the difference between the 
amendment reported by the committee and the House language, 
it In the case where the director satisfied, on ac- 
count of the number of cases, or the conduct of the guardian, 
that it is improper for him to continue as such guardian on 
account of his inability to perform the duties in a proper man- 
ner, he can suspend the payments at once. The Senate com- 
mittee proposes to eliminate that summary proceeding on the 
part of the director who is the guardian of there people, and 
compel him to go into court with ail the delays incident to 
court procedure, and to let the matter be presented and the 
court determine whether or not the relief shall be immediatly 
applied or not. 

It seems to me the language of the provision which the com- 
mittee has stricken out on page 6 emphasizes that point. It 
seems to me that the House language is offered for this reason: 





Senator from Ala- 


Is this: 


Is 


We have created a director to look after the interests of the 
soldiers. He knows the cases. It prevents professional cuard 
ianships.- If the court on account of favoritism—and courts 


have shown favoritism, because they are not superior to other 
people—appoints one man as guardian of hundreds of people, 
the director can immediately suspend payment if he is satisfied 
the court has made a mistake. 


The Senate committee provision simply requires, in a case 


where that situation arises, that the director shall go to the 
court and contend with all the delay incident to court pro- 
cedure. It does not vitiate the fee and it does not give im- 
mediate relief, but compels them to meet all the delays of 


court procedure in order to remove such conditions as exist in 
the Fenning case. 

I can not why the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
should not have the right to say in the Fenning case, which is 
a case of professional guardianship granted by favoritism and 
influence, that there are too many cases for one man to handle 
and that ne one man can take proper care of that number of 


see 


cases. Pending that, the director is authorized to refuse to 
make such future payments as he may deem proper. Why? 
Because he does not believe the guardian can give his per- 


sonal supervision to the case; be does not believe he can take 
care of his ward properly. The Senate amendment simply 
permits them to go to court, with all the delay incident to 


| court proceedings, present the facts in court and leave to the 
r 


court which appointed the guardian to determine whether the 
court had acted wisely or not. It seems to me if it is desired 
to obtain proper and prompt relief for the veterans that the 


| House language ought to be retained. 


Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 
Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I just want to offer this 
thought. Striking out the language in the House text means | 


that the unfaithfulness of the guardian will have to be tried 
out in the local court. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If we leave the House language 
in the bill, the question of his unfaithfulness would have to 
be tried here in Washington before the director. 
make any difference in the Fenning case; it is just as easy 
in one as the other. But when we take a case that arises in 
Tennessee or California, it is going to be a great expense to 
the trust estate to have the guardian come all the way here 
to Washington to prove that he is all right. 

Mr, McKELLAR. As I understand it, there is no complaint 
anywhere in the country except here in Washington, and 
evidently the House had this case in mind when they put in 
this provision. I am a great believer in courts, of course, but 
since we have a court which retains an unfaithful guardian 
who comes in and confesses that he is unfaithful and con- 
fesses that he has taken the money of his wards, and permits 


| the courts throughout the Nation. 
It does not | 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President——— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield, first to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the reason for 
the committee action was because of conditions generally in 
We had no objection to 
remedying the situation here in the District of Columbia. I 
desire to make the suggestion to the Senator fn charge of the 


| bill that in line 11, on page 5, after the word “ That” there be 


inserted the words “as to cases arising in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” so that it will read: 

Provided, That as to cases arising in the District of Columbia where 
in the opinion of the director 


And so forth. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator from Alabama 
be willing to accept the amendment? 


I should be very glad to accept 
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Mr. SWANSON. So far as I am concerned, I do not recall 
that there has been any scandal in relation to this matter any- 
where except here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, pending the 
inquiry of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jongs], I desire 
to ask a question. The Senator from Pennsylvania, and, per- 
haps, the Senator from New Mexico, are both familiar with the 
administration of estates. Are there other instances than those 
which have arisen in the District of Columbia where profes- 
sional guardians have gone out and solicited the right to con- 
trol the estates and persons of wards of the Veterans’ Bureau ; 
who have gone into the business of making money out of the 
handling of the estates and of the persons of these unfortunate 
wirds of the Government? If there are, I should say that 
this same provision ought to be applicable generally; but, if 
the difficulties which have appeared are confined to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I think the Senator from New Mexico has 
offered an excellent suggestion, to which we may very properly 
ayree 

Mr. 


HEFLIN. Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the vote by which this amendment was adopted be | 


reconsidered, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


Is there objection? The Chair 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania and Mr. SWANSON addressed 
the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 


[Mr. Herriin] has the floor. Does he yield; and if so, to whom? 
Mr. HEFLIN. I yield, first, to the Senator from Virginia. 
Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I do not believe a similar 

condition exists elsewhere 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator having the floor 
made a request which was granted, and then I addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
make a statement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not understand that the 
Senator from Alabama still has the floor. 

Mr. HHEFLIN. The Senator from Virginia wished to ask me 
a question, and I yielded to him for that purpose. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is plenty of time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, before he proceeds, let me say a word in reply to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]? 

Mr. SWANSON. I simply desire to say that I do not believe 
a condition similar to that which exists in the District has been 
disclosed anywhere else, and the condition here is largely due 
to the proximity of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there have been 
three other bad cases. One such case occurred in Baltimore, 
where a man who was guardian of several men embezzled pay- 
ments of $40,000. The Veterans’ Bureau prosecuted him, and 
he has been convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary. There 
was another case in New York of a professional guardian who 
got too many cases. There was another case in California of 
a professional guardian who did just what Mr. Fenning is 
blimed for doing. That is why we wanted to give the director 
power to go into court and object to those cases. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If that be true, is not——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Heriin] has the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] has just suggested that there 
have been at least three other cases where abuses have oc- 
curred, That being true, it would undoubtedly be proper to 
retain the provision, although proceedings under it would neces- 
sarily be somewhat cumbersome; but with the insertion of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico I should 
be satisfied with the retention of the House provision. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] will propose the amendment which he 
has suggested. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On line 11, page 5, after the 
word “ That,” I move to insert the words “as to cases arising 
in the District of Columbia,” so that it will read: 





Mr. President, a point of order. 


But the Senator from Virginia desires to 


Provided, That as to cases arising in the District of Columbia where, 
in the opinion of the director, any guardian, curator, conservator, or 
other person is acting as fiduciary in such a number of cases as to make 
it impracticable to conserve properly the estates or to supervise the 
persons of the wards, the director is hereby authorized to refuse to 
make future payments in such number of cases as he may deem proper. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. In view of the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from New Mexico, I hope the House provision will {yo 
restored, and I move that the proviso be adopted as amended 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motivy 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from <A},- 
bama yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Alabama can not continue 
to hold the floor, Mr. President, on the motion now before the 
Senate. I make the point that I am entitled to the floor, | 
raise that point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold tha 
under a strict observance of the rules the Senator from Ala- 
bama has lost his right to the floor, and if the Senator from 
Georgia insists the Chair will recognize him in his own right. 

Mr, GEORGE. I do not wish to take the Senator from Ala 
bama off the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not object to the Senator proceeding 
I was going to yield to him anyway. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to say something about 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
recognized. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it strikes me that there has 
been a great deal of emotionalism displayed here about a very 
simple matter, and I wish to say something about it. 

It is quite true that when a guardian embezzles the funds of 
his ward or for any other reason ought not to continue as 
guardian, we may feel a righteous indignation against that 
guardian; but it is quite a different thing to override the esta)- 
lished tribunals of the country because of a particular case or 
because of a flagrant abuse that may have been brought to light 
with respect to a particular case and to reject a principle writ- 
ten in the law that is consonant with sound policy. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the Congress, appro 
priating money for the disabled veterans, may safeguard that 
money; and there is not a shadow of doubt that the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau may be given authority to appoint a 
guardian for the ward or to withhold the payment of money 
to the guardian if for any reason he finds that the guardian 
is commercializing the infirmities and the afflictions of the 
ward. Congress has that power, undoubtedly, but it seemed to 
many members of the committee that it was a sounder policy 
to recognize the validity of the appointment of a guardian by 
the State of Virginia or the State of Alabama or the State of 
Georgia or the District of Columbia and allow the director 
of the bureau to go into the court and bring to the attention 
of the court any irregularity or any misconduct upon the part 
of the guardian. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
for a minute? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, under the House provi- 
sion if the director is satisfied that the money of the ward is 
not being properly spent and the ward is not being given proper 
care, he is not empowered to remove the guardian; he has ho 
authority to do that; but simply withholds the money. 

Mr. GEORGE. He revokes pro tanto the guardianship, be- 
eause he withholds the property that the guardian is entitled 
to receive, 

Mr. SWANSON. He withholds the money, so that it can not 
be misappropriated pending the decision of the court, and then 
he goes into court and states the facts, and the court has the 
power then to remove the guardian. When the director is 
satisfied that the money is being improperly applied or im- 
properly used and that degree of care which should be exercised 
is not being exercised by the guardian he may withhold the 
money, and then the other provision applies, and he goes into 
court and states the facts; but in the meantime he does not 
allow the guardian to use or appropriate the funds of the ward. 
Is not that the proper interpretation? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not at all, 

Mr. SWANSON, In what respect is it wrong? 

Mr. GEORGE. If this provision remains in the bill and the 
Director of the Bureau desires to do so, he may virtually 
destroy the guardianship if he withholds the property of the 
ward, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Ifthe Senator will pardon me, I will say that 
there was no thought of Fenning on the part of the committee, 
but there was the thought that the committee did not want to 
try Fenning. That is all; and there was the thought that the 
committee did not want to give the Director of the Bureau 


The Senator from Georgia is 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
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merely because a bad case had arisen in the District of 
Columbia. 
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here the authority to override a court in Virginia, for instance, | 


Now let me say to the Senator from Alabama and some of | 


e other Senators who have grown heated, no doubt, because 
bad ease has arisen, and therefore a sound policy, in my 


idgment, is about to be sacrificed, that one of the Members of | 


the House who was most active in the prosecution of Fenning 

»penred before the committee and suggested that this very 
»rovision in the bill was going quite too far. 
' Mr. President, I wish to make myself perfectly clear. I con- 
cede that the Congress has the perfeet right to empower the 
Ibirector of the Bureau or any official charged with the admin- 
istration of the funds yirtually te override a State court; 
indeed, Congress might not require the payment of the money 
to a guardian at all; but Congress did require that before any 
of these funds could be paid out by the director there should 
be a duly constituted guardian to receive them. Who appoints 
the guardian? The State court, of course, and in the District 
the court of appropriate jurisdiction. Therefore when we 
require that the payment be made to the duly appointed guard- 
ian, we thought that the sound policy was to recognize the 
authority of that guardian and to make the appeal to the 
court rather than to vest in the bureau here the power virtually 
to revoke, certainly pro tanto, the letters of guardianship issued 
to the guardian. 

If Congress wishes to have the funds paid directly to the 
ward or to the afflicted veteran or to some relative of the 
veteran, or if Congress wishes to make of the bureau a guard- 
ianship court, with the authority and the necessary machinery 
to administer the funds, all well and good, and, candidly, it 
might be better to do it in that way; certainly it would have 
heen better to have done it in that way in a particular case if 
the charges in that case are true. 

But the committee had no possible desire in any way either 
to shield or protect the alleged misconduct of a particular 
guardian here or one in San Francisco or one in New York or 
one at some other point, all of those cases having been brought 
in an informal way to our attention. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that it is simply a question of 
what is the best public policy. If the money appropriated for 
the benefit of these wards is to be paid over to the guardians, 
is it better that the court appointing the guardians shall have 
the right to control him, or is it better to vest that power here 
in a bureau fn Washington? The question will not be settled 
right if we are going to settle it with reference to a particular 
case that is in the public mind, a case which, I candidly admit 


from the reports which I have read, ought to fall under the | 


most severe condemnation. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the able Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorer] has defended the committee. I believe 
that the committee was attempting, and will in the future 
attempt, to guard the interests of disabled ex-service men as 
truly as any other Senators. That is not the question. The 
committee’s justice, its humanity, are not impugned; it is a 
question of construction of language, and to my mind this 
language was employed by the House. 

Suppose a judge in a State should continue to appoint as 
guardian a man who already had more wards than he could 
care for. Then, and in sueh a case, under this language the 
director could withhold payment from such guardian thus 
appointed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him right there? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And he eould prevent the payments being 
made without costing the soldier a dollar for going into court. 

Mr. DILL and Mr. GHORGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrttis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arizona yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe the Senator from Washington rose 
first, 

Mr. DILL. I desire to suggest in that connection that this 
fear about the State courts is hardly justified. These men are 
not wards of the State. They are wards of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
make that statement. 
ae PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield now to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not like to hear disabled veterans, 
unfortunate veterans, referred to as wards of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. DILL. What term would the Senator employ? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do. 

Mr. GEORGE. They are veterans of the World War. 

Mr. DILL. Under whose care are they, then? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield further to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me answer the question. 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not yield for a colloquy. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not going to enter into any colloquy. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I meant simply to answer the Senator; that 
was all. I would have done so already had I been permitted. 
The act of Congress requires the payment of the money which 
we appropriate to a duly appointed guardian. That is the 
language of the act; and therefore the man is the ward of the 
State court. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator says he is a ward of the State 
court. I do not care whether he is a ward one way or the 
other. The fact remains that these men are taken care of at 
the expense of the Federal Government; and if any State 
court in its action fails to protect these men, then I think Con- 
gress ought to provide that the man who is under the direction 
of Congress, namely, the director, should protect them. 

I am not particularly touchy about the word “ward.” If 
that does not suit the Senator from Georgia, some other word 
can be used; but the point I desire to make is that these men 
are under the Federal Government, not under the State govy- 
ernment. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is quite true. 

Mr. President, I know the record of my learned friend from 
Georgia. I know his loyal service to the ex-service men. In 
some of my various visits to the Veterans’ Bureau I have seen 
him there; I have had the privilege of appearing before the 
various boards with the Senator from Georgia; so he need not 
have the slightest concern. His record of faithful service to 
the ex-service men is unimpeached. Nobody is pretending to 
impeach him or any other member of the committee. But here 
is the question: 

Assume that a State court inveterately appoints guardians 
who are unable to take proper care of their wards. This pro- 
vision simply empowers and authorizes the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau to refuse payment to such guardians who 
have already more cases than they can care for. 

The Senator spoke of some Senators growing emotional. I 
do not think anybody has done so, but this is a subject which 


| profoundly interests all. Let us review some past history. 


The able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] was chair- 
man of a committee which brought to light the maladministra- 
tion of the affairs of the Veterans’ Bureau as conducted by 
Mr. Forbes. Mr. Forbes was arrest¢d and convicted, and is 
now incarcerated in the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans, 
A movement is on foot to secure a parole or a pardon for Mr. 
Forbes. I now read to the Senate a letter I wrote yesterday 
replying to a request that I sign a petition for a parole for Mr. 
Forbes. I omit the name of the gentleman to whom the letter 
is addressed, but I will show the letter to any Senator who 
wishes to see the same. The letter is as follows: 

JuNnE 25, 1926 

Dear Sir: Yours of June 23 received requesting me to recommend 
the parole of Col. Charles R. Forbes, now incarcerated in the United 
States Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans. 

Replying, will say that I can not indorse an application for clemency 
for this man. Whilst I do not believe in revenge or reprisal, I am 
bound to say that Colonel Forbes richly deserved the punishment in 
flicted upon him. 

Colonel Forbes foully betrayed one of the most sacred trusts ever 
committed to an American; he squandered millions of dollars of the 
moneys which Congress appropriated to aid sick and disabled ex- 
service men in recovering their health, and his scandalous maladmin- 
istration of the office of Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
constitutés one of the most sordid chapters in the annals of Govern- 
ment. His corrupt conduct brougbt an immense amount of unnecessary 
distress and misery to many of our ex-service men. 

I refuse to indorse his application for parole. 

Respeetfully yours, 
Hunry F. Asuursr. 


Mr. President, Senators are going to be besieged to sign an 
application for clemency for Forbes. 

I am content with the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. I regret that the committee 
feels that it should defend itself so vigorously upon this matter. 


Dye me 
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I wish we could have proceeded to reconsider the amendment 
and adopt the provision as the House passed it. 

I now answer the question propounded by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHipsTeap], who asked if there was present 
any member of the Judiciary Committee who could advise 
him as to House Concurrent Resolution 26, which proposes to 
authorize an investigation of the administration of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital for the Insane. In reply to the Senator I will 
say that the resolution is pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It was brought to my attention to-day by the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Suepparp], and I hope that on next 
Monday the committee will authorize the favorable report of 
that concurrent resolution; but I suggest an amendment to 
that concurrent resolution so that this committee shall have the 
power and authority to proceed to the various Federal prisons 
and there investigate the conditions as to tubercular ex-service 
men contined therein, 

In respomse to the inquiry of the Senator, I hope he will pro- 
pose an amendment so that the committee may go to Atlanta, 


Ga., snd investigate the Federal prison there, and to Leaven- 
worth, Kans., and investigate the conditions of the Federal 
prison there, and ascertain what, if any, tubercular ex-service 


en or otherwise disabled ex-Service men are being mal- 
treated, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the present law which leaving out this 
provision will repeal. The present law is— 


ind provided further, That the director, in his discretion, may sus- 


pend such payments to any such guardian, curator, conservator, or 
other person who shall neglect or refuse, after reasonable notice, to 
render an account to the director from time to time showng the appli- 


cation of such payments for the benefit of such minor or incompetent 
beneficiary 


While that is not quite as broad as the present provision, 
it is in the law now; and, of course, the provision that is offered 
in its stead here is not revolutionary. As I say, it is not quite 
as broad, but even that will be repealed if we leave out the 
provision that has been stricken out by the committee. It does 
not give the director the right to suspend payments under those 
circumstances, , 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, is not the exact language 
that the Senator has read from existing law set forth on page 
6, beginning at line 14? 

Mr. GEORGE. Substantially so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘That is another proviso. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the one just read, except that a few 
words are stricken out. 

Mr. BRATTON. It is the same language. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Apparently the striking out of those 
words—no doubt it was not intended that way; I do not mean 
to charge that it was intended that way—will have the effect 
of depriving the director 6f any real control over the Fenning 
case, 

Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
make a statement? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; I yield for a minute. 

Mr. GHORGE. If the Senator from Tennessee will notice, 
the provision of the old law is in substance retained in this 
amended bill. That provision is for the suspension of pay- 
ments. The language that was stricken out by your committee 
gives to the director the authority to refuse to make future 
payments in such number of cases as he may deem proper. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are both future payments, 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but one is a mere suspension, and the 
other is a refusal. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, everybody in the Senate 
knows that the members of this committee are friendly to 
the World War veterans. The Senator who has charge of 
this bill gallantly served in the war. He has been generous 
in his treatment of the veterans. He has been fearless in 
exposing his own administration for gross derelictions in con- 
nection with the administration of the fund. Everybody knows 
that the Senator from Georgia and the Senator from New 
Mexico have been earnest and determined in their efforts to 
take care of the soldier's property; but that does not alter 
the fact that there is a difference of opinion here as to policy. 

The effect of the Senator’s amendment is that if the director 
ascertains that a man has 200 wards, and is not properly tak- 
ing care of them, not properly supervising them, not properly 
making expenditure of their money, and it is wasted and im- 
properly used, the director can not suspend the payment of it 
but must continue making the payments until the court de- 
termines the matter, 
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This language of the House provides that when the director 
is satisfied that anyone has too many wards, so that he can no; 
properly attend to them and properly supervise the expenditur, 
of the money, is simply a professional guardian, the direct., 
can suspend future payments in a certain number of cases, 
and then he is compelled to go to court and present the matter 
to the court, and the money is withheld until the court de 
termines whether the man is a proper guardian and whethe: 
he is properly administering his guardianship. 

The position I take is that it is but proper, when money 
is being wasted, when wards are not having proper super 
vision, and when they are not having proper treatment, to see 
that the money shall be withheld until the court determines 
whether the waste shall continue or not. 

Not to stop that would be to continue the waste, the inat- 
tention, conduct such as was exhibited here in the Fenning 
case, until, with the slow delays of court procedure, it shall 
be ascertained whether or not it is proper to appoint a new 
guardian. 

I say that this is an effective way to accomplish the results 


‘desired. The old law in a limited way did this, but this is 


to prevent professional guardianship, and with this law on 
the statute books I do not believe we would have, in any more 
of the courts of the United States, professional guardians ap 
pointed to take care of hundreds and hundreds of these sol- 
diers, in order to make money for themselves, and not to give 
proper attention to the veterans. 

This is no reflection on Mr. Fenning. If the conditions do 
not exist such as are provided for in the House language, he 
is not criticized. It applies only under certain conditions, 
and if the tonditions do not exist, the guardian could promptly 
go into court and demand the payment of the money by de- 
cree of the court, because no conditions exist to justify the 
withholding of the money. 

Further than that, the director is authorized to go into 
court and present the facts. I do not believe we ought to 
have any squeamishness about passing a law to make impos- 
sible the continuance of conditions such as were disclosed in 
the Fenning case, on account of a fear that it might be con- 
sidered a reflection on him. 

We are not here to protect Mr. Fenning, nor are we here to 
asperse his character. We are considering legislation to take 
care of the veterans, to see that the guardians appointed are 
honest, that they are proper guardians for the veterans, that 
the money is not wasted, and that these poor dependents have 
the supervision they ought to have. All we do is to direct 
the head of the Veterans’ Bureau to withhold the money, to 
keep it from waste, until the court can determine whether the 
guardian is properly exercising his functions or not. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator has not read the 
language of the bill very carefully. 

Mr. SWANSON. What part of it prohibits that? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator repeats that all that is provided 
is that the director may withhold temporarily. That is the 
old law. 

Mr. SWANSON. It provides that he is authorized to refuse 
to make payments in such cases as he may deem proper. 

Mr. GEORGE. He is authorized outright to refuse to make 
future payments in such a number of cases—— 

Mr. SWANSON. As he thinks proper. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is to say, he can discharge a man from 
some guardianships. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; that is provided. If there be 50 
guardianships, he may discharge him in 40. 

Mr. SWANSON. Take the case of Mr. Fenning, for example. 
The director says, “Mr. Fenning can be guardian in 10 cases. 
We will withhold in 40.” Then, under the language appearing on 
page 6, wherever he exercises that authority and goes into 
court he presents the case, and the court determines it. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the old law. 

Mr. SWANSON. All the new law does is that it lets him 
withhold payments in cases where he thinks the money is being 
wasted, whether it is 10 cases or 40 cases. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no need to have any confusion about 
it. The question here is a question of sound policy, and I am 
perfectly willing to concede that the Senator from Virginia 
may be right on the question of policy. But that is not the 
policy which has heretofore been adopted. If we are going to 
recognize the State courts, it seemed to your committee that 
the sounder policy was to go into your courts for your remedy. 
Under the House provision the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau is simply given the authority, in effect, to revoke so 
many guardianships as he in his discretion should determine. 
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Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is entirely wrong. 
not revoke the guardianship. 
in a certain number of cases. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will permit me, he does not 

ithhold it; he may refuse—under the language on page 5— | 
o make future payments in such number of cases as he may 
deem proper, 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true. ° 

Mr. GEORGE. That is not a mere suspension; he is given 
he authority to refuse. 

‘Mr. SWANSON. Where he refuses to make payments, under | 

language on page 6, subdivision 2, he is required to go into 


He does | 
He simply withholds the payment 


surt— 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. SWANSON. And 
determination. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the existing law, and refers to mis- 
conduct. The subsequent section, which the Senator is now 
reading, refers to a mere failure to discharge duty on the part 


present the facts to the court for | 
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the guardian. This section relates to multiplicity of 
cuardianships, 
Mr. SWANSON. It provides that— 
Whenever it appears that any guardian, curator, conservator, or 


ther person is not in the opinion of the director properly executing 
he duties of his trust or has collected or is attempting to collect fees, 
commissions, or allowances that are inequitable or are in excess, etc. 


If the director says the guardian is improperly executing his 
duty on account of having a hundred cases, when he should 
have but 10, he withholds the money, and it is his duty to go 
into court. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; if he is not executing his duty for any 
reason. But the House provision was manifestly alimed—an¢l 
I am not quarreling with the intent, for it may be a wise 
policy—at an evil which was found to exist in some cases, 
to wit, a multiplicity or a commercializing of guardianship 
practice over these unfortunate veterans, and it authorizes, 
really, a revocation of the guardianship. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; there is no revocation. 
vides for a withholding of the money. The director goes into 
court and says, “This man is not properly exercising his 
function, because he has 200 cases where he can take care of 
but 20,” and the director withholds the money; and when he 
does that and charges that the guardian is improperly exe- 
cuting the duties of his office he is bound to go into court, and 
the court will hear the case. If the court will not remedy the 
matter and decree whether he ought to continue to pay the 
money or not to pay it, he could refer the matter to Congress. 
I, for one, will never vote that there shall be commercial 
guardians, with three or four hundred wards under them, 
simply to make money for the guardians, who can not properly 
take care of the wards. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
suid a number of times that under this provision the director 
would have the authority to revoke guardianships. There is 
not a scintilla of authority in this act for that statement. 

Mr. SWANSON. It simply provides that the director may 


It simply pro- 





withhold the money, and then he is compelled to go to court. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas and Mr. WADSWORTH ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING 
from Virginia yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. When I was called out of the 
Chamber I understood that a tentative agreement, at least, had 
been reached 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. To restore the language of the 
House on page 5, with an amendment suggested by the Senator 
from New Mexico making that language applicable to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I think that is a satisfactory adjustment of 
this controversy. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is satisfactory to me, because I do not 
believe the practice legally exists anywhere else except in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Chair not state the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the chair when this question arose, but he is 
advised that the first question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 5, beginning in line 11, striking out the 
first proviso, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
to the House text, on page 5, line 11, after the word “ That,” 


OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 





IT was going to ask what is the pending 
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to insert the words “ District 
Columbia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of Committee on Finance was, on 
page 15, line 1, after word “ to strike out the word 
“or the organic loss of speech,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


as to cases arising in the of 


the 


the eyes, 


Sec. 202. (3) If and while the disability is rated as total and perma 
nent, the rate of compensation shall be $100 per month Provided, 
however, That the permanent loss of the use of beth feet, or both 
hands, or of both eyes, or of one foot and one hand, or of one foot 
and one eye, or of one hand and one eye, or the loss of hearing « 
both ears, or the organic loss of speech, or becoming permanently hel; 
less or permanently bedridden, shall be deemed to be total, permanent 


disability : Provided further, That the compensation for the loss of th: 


use ol 


both eyes shall be $150 per month, and that compensation for 
the loss of the use of both eves and one or more limbs shall S700 
per month: Provided further, That for double total permanent disabil- 


ity the rate of compensation shall be $200 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I direct the attention 
of the Senator in charge of the bill to line 8, on page 15. 
Would the Senator be willing, after the words “and who 
has been hospitalized,” to omit the language “for a period of 
one year” and add “for such time,” on the theory that where 
there was an advanced case of tuberculosis, which might be 
perfectly apparent to the director, hospitalization would do the 
case no good and he would not have to require that person to 
stay a year in the hospital before getting the benefits of this 
very wise section. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that paragraph 
is exactly the same in this bill as it is in the present law. It 
has worked very well. If the case is so severe, as the Senator 
indicates, undoubtedly the rating would be one of temporary 
total disability. If it is not so severe as to be utterly hopeless, 
then in our opinion at least one year of attempted cure at the 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital is indicated. 

Mr. COPELAND. I fully agree with that proposition, and if 
it is a provision under which an advanced case would be 
taken care of as temporarily totally disabled, I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
case under the present statute. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber when 
action was had on some of the amendments; I was forced to 
be away. What was done with the amendment on page 10? 
Was that amendment agreed to, or was the subsequent amend- 
ment adopted? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That amendment was disagreed 
to, and an amendment to the language stricken out by the 
committee was adopted, so that it now reads as the clerk will 
report. 

Mr. DILL. I simply wanted to take care of those women. 
If that was done, I am satisfied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
request to have the amendment read. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I wish to offer an amendment——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is obliged to advise 
the Senator that the Senate is now considering committee 
amendments. The Senator will withhold his amendment until 
the committee amendments have been passed upon. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 14, before the 
word “temporarily,” to strike out “not less than,” so as to 
read: 


I think undoubtedly that is the 


Senator withdraws his 


That any ex-service man shown to have a tuberculous disease of 
compensable degree, and who has been hospitalized for a period of 
one year, and who in the judgment of the director will not reach a 
condition of arrest by further hospitalization, and whose discharge 
from hospitalization will not be prejudicial to the beneficiary or his 
family, and who is not, in the judgment of the director, for 
training, shall, upon his request, be discharged from hospitalization 
and rated as temporarily totally disabled, said rating to continue for 
the period of three years: 


feasible 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 22, after the words 
“by the,” to strike out “burean” and insert “ Government of 
the United States”; and on page 16, line 1, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “ $20,” so as to 
read: 


(7) Where any disabled person having neither wife, child, nor depend- 
ent parent shall, after July 1, 1924, have been maintained by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for a period or periods amounting to six 
months in an institution or institutions, and shall be deemed by the 





ai 
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director to be insane, the compensation for such person shall thereafter | any other in this country, show that of all the patients discharged so 


be $20 per month so long as he shall thereafter be maintained by the | 


bureau in an institution; and such compensation may, in the discretion 
of the director, be paid to the chief officer of said institution to be used 
for the benefit of such person, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 10, to insert: 


All or any part of the compensation, of any mentally incompetent 
inmate of an institution, may, in the discretion of the director, be 
paid to the chief officer of said institution to be properly accounted for 


and to be used for the benefit of such inmate, or may, in the discretion 


| 


| 


per cent had died of tuberculosis after 20 years. It must be empha 
sized, however, that all were not discharged as “arrested” cases 
tuberculosis, 


of 


In view of the fact that a man who has suffered from a 


' tuberculous disease of a compensable degree is impaired and 


of the director, be apportioned to wife, child, or children, or dependent | 
| statement as to the cost of this amendment, and inasmuch as 
| it would be of no value as evidence to have it inserted without 
| reading it, I crave the indulgence of the Senate while the 


parents, in accordance with regulations, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I may say, in explanation of the 
amendment, that it is in the present law, and we are merely 
continuing it in this section. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have an amendment to offer to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report. 

The Cuigr Clerk. On page 16, after the word “ regulations,” 
in line 17, insert: 

That any ex-service person shown to have had a tuberculous disease 
of a compensable degree, who in the judgment of the director has 
reached a condition of complete arrest of his disease, shall receive 
compensation of not less than $50 per month: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this provision shall deny a beneficiary the right to receive a 
temporary total rating for six months after discharge from a one year’s 
period of hospitalization: Provided further, That no payments under 
this provision shall be retroactive and the payments hereunder shall 
commence from the date of the passage of this act or the date the 
disease reaches a condition of arrest, whichever be the later date. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall, if not interrupted, 
require but a few minutes to explain this amendment. I intro- 
duccd it on June 9 and it has been printed. It proposes to pay 
a compensation of $50 a month to ex-service men who have had 
a tuberculous disease of compensable degree, but who in the 
judgment of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau have reached 
a condition of complete arrest of the disease. 

J shail compress and compact my argument as much as may 
le Let it be remembered that in dealing with tuberculosis 
there is not only a medical but a social-economic aspect which 
sometimes baflles physicians. In the case of the amputation of 
a limb, for example, once the stump is healed the degree of 
disability is determinate or at least determinable. In the case 
of tuberculosis the reverse is true, for the reason that tuber- 
cuiosis is not a self-limiting disease or injury, but is a chronic 
inflammatory condition which may go on for many years and 
may be marked by alternate periods of activity or quiescence. 
A person afilicted with tuberculosis, in what we term in the 
nomenclature of the Veterans’ Bureau “a compensable degree,” 
means that certain segments of one lung, or even both lungs, 
have been affected, that there has been cough, expectoration, or 
hemorrhage; and that such afflicted or affected segment of the 
lung is either encysted and walled about, or that a portion of 
the lung is entirely removed and a scar remains. If we could 
see conditions we would probably find a great scar on the lung 
somewhat similar to a scar on the surface of the body. There- 
fore we say such a man has been afflicted with tuberculosis of a 
“compensable degree” and is an “arrested case.” That is to 
say, the actual progress, the ravage of the disease is “ ar- 
rested,’ but the person has not been restored to full vigor. 

The imponderable which appears and which baffles physicians 
is that it is almost impossible to determine the exact extent of 
the disability throughout life. For example, there are certain 
occupations in which the arrested case can not engage by rea- 
son of this previous involvement and material permanent im- 
pairment of the lung. Therefore it must be obvious that his 
earning capacity is reduced, because there are many, many 
occupations in which he can not engage. Such occupations are 
quite numerous and I shall not take the time to mention them 
all 


1 have here a vast deal of data upon this subject. At this 


particular time let me read from the same. I shall identify 
it later: 


If a patient who has completed such a course of treatment and who 
bas been discharged as “ arrested,” is again placed under unfavorable 
or inadequate conditions as to mode of life and subjected to stresses 
of ordinary life, the disease again may light up or become reactivated 
and invade new areas of the lung. Many of them suffered from re- 
lapse during the first two or three years after they were declared 
arrested, some after five or seven years, and even later, and only a 
portion of them survived the 20 years after discharge. Many of them 
died as a result of subsequent relapses. Thus the records of Trudeau 
Sanitarium at Saranac Lake, which has been in operation longer than 


his earning capacity reduced, I ask the Senate to adopt this 
amendment, which will provide that he shall be paid $50 a 
month; it is not retroactive in any sense and commences on the 
date of the passage of the bill or at the date when his disease 
reaches the process or period of arrest. 

I have received from the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau a 


clerk reads the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the docu- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arizona will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read, as follows: 


JUNE 17, 1926. 


| Hon. Henry F. Asnverst, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar SENATOR ASHURST: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of June 11, 1926, transmitting copy of proposed amendment to H. R 
12175 to provide for payment of compensation of $50 per month for 
those ex-service men who have had tuberculosis of a compensable de- 
gree and who, in the judgment of the director, have reached a con 
dition of complete arrest of the disease. You request an estimate of 
the cost of this amendment during the next 10 years. 

On March 31, 1926, there were 18,256 cases of tuberculosis rated 
at less than 50 ver cent, the monthly compensation for these cases 
being $295,870. Assuming these cases to be inactive, to rate all of 
them at 50 per cent permanent partial would cost $912,800 a month, rep- 
resenting an annual increase of $7,403,160, In addition to the above 
mentioned cases there are approximately 7,975 cases of inactive tubercu 
losis on which compensation payments have been discontinued for the rea 
son “less than 10 percent.” If these cases actually be of the arresied 
type under the present schedule, when it has been completely applied, 


| they will receive a minimum rating of at least 10 per cent, costing, 


therefore, $957,000 per year. To rate these same cases at a 50 per 
cent minimum would cost $4,785,000 per year, or an increase over 
what they may receive under the existing schedule of $3,828,000. 
The total estimated net increase in cost, therefore, for rating a 

rested tuberculosis at 50 per cent permanent partial is $11,231,160. 
It is, of course, possible that the above figure of 7,975 cases of tuber 
culosis now rated at less than 10 per cent is a maximum figure, in 
that upon reexamination many of these cases might show that there 
never had been clinical findings of tuberculosis anu, therefore, would 


| not be rated at a compensable degree. It is, however, impossible to 


determine to what extent the above figure might be discounted. 
Mr. ASHURST. I ask Senators to especially listen tc this 


| last paragraph, because it is a powerful argument. 


The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading, as 
follows: 

For your information, you are further advised that the bureau is 
now proposing, upon its own motion, to further revise the new 
rating schedule to provide for a minimum of 25 per cent permanent 
partial for arrested tuberculosis. It is estimated that such a revision 
in the rating schedule to be made by the bureau will invoive in- 
creased net expenditures totaling $3,361,860, which amount may well 
be deducted from the foregoing total of $11,231,160, giving a net 
cost of the proposed amendment to provide for payment of compensa- 
tion of $50 per month for <rrested tuberculosis of $7,869,500. 

It is most difficult to estimate whether this cost would continue 
over the next 10 years, since such a cost can be determined with any 
degree of accuracy only as time goes on. It seems probable that 
there would not be any material change in the above estimated annual 
costs over the period in question, although a trend downward would 
probably be observed. 


Very truly yours, FRANK T. Hines, Director. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I hope the Senator in charge 
of the bill will let-the amendment go to conference. I know 
that the Senator is not oblivious to the situation. He has 
given abundant evidence of the fact that he has studied this 
question. I do not know whom the conferees will be. I 
assume the able Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Joneses] will 
be one of them, but whomever the conferees be, I have absolute 
confidence that they would give the amendment a most 
thorough investigation, and if any doubts exist they would be 
resolved in favor of the ex-service man, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ASHURST, I yield. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I assume the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arizona is substantially the same as that intro 

ced by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair make a 

tement in fairness to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
EpWARDS] as well as the present occupant of the chair. The 
Chair did an injustice to the Senator from New Jersey which 

very much regrets. The Senator from New Jersey offered 


desires to 


an amendment a few moments ago, but at the suggestion of 
Chair he withheld it, it being the understanding of the 

Chair that it was an amendment offered to the bil! and not 
be committee amendment. He has since learned that the | 


nendment intended to be proposed by the Senator from New 
rsey Was an amendment to the committee amendment. The 
Chair makes the statement in justice to the Senator from New 
ly rsey. 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I introduced my amendment 
June 9 The Senator from Tennessee [Mr, Tyson] intro- 
iced a Similar amendment on June 16. I did not know of 
the umendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair simply wanted to 
express his regret that he had done an injustice in declining 
recognize the Senator from New Jersey. 
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Mr. EDWARDS. I am much more interested in having the | 
amendment acted on and agreed to than I am in obtaining 
credit for its authorship. I am not the author of it. It was 


sanded to me and I was requested to introduce it, and I have 
one so because I think it is a good amendment. I assume that 
| consumptive and tubercular patients who entered the Army 
were free of tuberculosis when they entered the Army and they 
weame sick from being in the Army. The medical authorities 

the country, so far as I can learn, have never found one to 

absolutely cured so they could say he was cured. The dis- 
might break out anew at any time. While I was very 

ongly opposed to a bonus for the soldiers of the United 
States, I was willing and am willing to pay the last dollar in 
he Treasury to the sick men. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am encouraged and grati- 
ed to have the able support which the statement of the Sen- 
tor from New Jersey furnishes. Of course, the Chair did not 
wittingly do an injustice to the Senator from New Jersey or 
anyone else. The radiant and amiable personality of the 
present occupant of the chair [Mr. WILLIs] would make it im- 
possible for him wittingly to do an injustice to anybody. 

My amendment is almost a rescript of the Johnson bill that 
was reported favorably to the House three or four months ago 


by the House committee. I am glad that the Senator from | 
Tennessee [Mr. Tyson], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epwarps], and I, without any conference among ourselves, 
reached the same conclusion as to this question. It is a cir- 


cumstance arguing for the truth and the justice of the amend- 
ment when various Senators, without conferring with one an- 
other, reach the same conclusion upon the subject. I intro- 
duced my amendment on June 9. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] introduced his amendment, almost of 
the same purport and effect, on June 16. 

It was the intention of the junior Senator from Tennessee 
to press his amendment; but he was called away upon a very 
important matter—and it must indeed have been an extremely 
important matter to call him away when a bill of this character 
was pending. However, he did me the honor to send to me 
(by his secretary) a speech which he had prepared in support 
of his amendment, and also some very copious data which he 
had secured on the subject. I ask leave to have inserted in 
the Recorp, at the end of my remarks, the speech which the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] would have delivered had 
he been able to be present, together with the interesting and 
pertinent data on the subject, which he collected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
und it will be so ordered. 

[The speech and data, prepared by Mr. Tyson, are printed 
at the end of Mr. ASHURST’s speech.] 

Mr. ASHURST.. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] did me the honor thus to encourage 
me, and he said, in a pleasant way, that he would have given 
the speech to his own colleague the senior Senator for Tennes- 
see [Mr. McKELLAr] to read because he thought his colleague 
could handle it much more eloquently than I could, but he 
knew that I had already introduced my amendment. That 
was the reason why he did not hand the speech to his col- 
league. However, he paid his colleague the compliment, as 
I said before, of declaring that his colleague could have handled 
the matter better than I could; and I agree to that statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that is the first time I ever 
knew my colleague to make a misstatement of fact. 





| shall not undertake to discuss that question at this time 


| effort to meet the problems in a nonpartisan manner 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico and Mr. COPELAND address: 
the Chair 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
Yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ASHURST. I first yield to the Senator from N 
Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of Ni Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
call the attention of the Senator from Arizona to a circum 
stance of which I am sure he has actual knowledge. Is it 
not-a fact that tuberculur patients who go to places in the 
Southwest for treatment, after they have been “ cured,” as it 
is “termed,” feel that they must still reside in that section 


of the United States? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, what 
New Mexico has pointed 

Mr. BRATTON, 
zova yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. 
Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, is it not also true that 
those men can not return to the ordinary vocations of life 
which require physical or mental exertion and thereby be en- 
abled to earn a livelihood because if they do the 
again becomes active and life is shortened by it? 

Mr. ASHURST. That is an accurate statement. 

Mr. BRATTON. So that those men are required to live in 
that section of the country without support from the Veterans’ 
Bureau; and if they return to their former calling or profes- 
sion the disease is no longer arrested but becomes active and 
life is shortened. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have been reinforced by 
the statements of the two Senators from New Mexico; and, in 
other words, the “arrested cases” of tuberculosis, in the no- 
menclature of the Veterans’ Bureau, mean very much more 
than in ordinary language we think they mean. A man may 
have an arrested case of tuberculosis, but he is precluded from 
entering into many fields of activity; he can not survive in 
many situations. As set forth in the statistical matter which 
I have sent to the desk, a large number of them find that the 
disease recurs. I have already trespassed too long on the 
patience of the Senate, and I now ask for a vote. 


the able Senator from 
out is absolutely true 
Mr. President, will the Senator 


from Ari- 


I now yield to the junior Senator from New 


sO disease 


SPEECH OF SENATOR LAWRI 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, in his address to the American 
Legion National Convention at Omaha, Nebr., on October 6, 
1925, President Coolidge, in speaking of the domestic problems 
confronting our Nation at and since the close of the World 
War, said: 

The chief of these [problems] was the care and relief of the afflicted 
veterans and their dependents. 


NCE D. TYSON 


To this view of our duty to the disabled I believe we all 
subscribe. How well or how poorly that duty may have so 
far been performed is of more than passing interest, but I 
suf- 
fice to say that it has been of tragic interest to many and 
through faults attendant upon the administration of any law 
some errors were made and some men have been denied that 
care and solicitude to which they were entitled. There has 
been generally a commendable spirit of liberality on the part 
of Congress in the care of the disabled, and I believe a sincere 
about 
$3,000,000,000, the President tells us in that address, has already 
been expended by Government agencies in the care of the dis- 
abled ex-service men—but, Mr. President, it is the eare of the 
disabled that constitutes the “chief domestic problem” arising 
out of the war, and the cost of that care to which he is entitled 
is one of the incidents of the problem. 

Having due regard to that phase, however, and believing that 
in the course of years the amendment which I have proposed 


| will prove less expensive to the Government than the plan now 


pursued I have offered the following amendment to H. R. 
12175: 

That any ex-service person shown to have had a tuberculous disease 
of a who, in the judgment of the director, has 
reached a condition of complete arrest of his disease, shall receive com- 
pensation of not less than $50 per month for a period of five years: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this provision shall deny a bene- 
ficiary the right to receive a temporary total rating for six months 
after discharge from a one year's period of hospitalization as provided 
under the second subparagraph of section 202 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act of 1924: Provided further, That no payments under this 
paragraph shall be retroactive and the five-year period shall commence 
to run from the date of the passage of this act or the date the disease 


reaches a condition of arrest, whichever is the later date. 


compensable degree, 
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Mr. President, reference to the last report of the Director of 
the Veteran's Bureau shows that on June 30, 1925, there were 
then 9,160 tubercular war veterans in hospitals (Table 40) of 
whom 8416 had a compensable disability, and that tubercu- 
losis Was the disabling cause of 21.7 per cent of all compensable 
cases (p. 20). There were at that time 45,839 cases on which 
tuberculosis was the major disability, of whom 9,161 were 
rated permanently and totally disabled, and 14,824 were rated 
temporary total. In other words, says General Hines, 52 per 
cent of all compensable tuberculosis cases were rated totally 
disabled and drawing compensation either in the sum of $80 
or $100 per month, determined by the permanency of their 
rating. a 

Of all tubercular cases rated less than totally disabled, 44 
per cent were receiving ratings from 10 to 20 per cent repre- 
senting cases, in a large measure, that had become inactive, 
“arrested” as termed in this amendment. 

This amendment provides that for a period of five years after 
discharge from treatment with an “arrested” case of tuber- 
culosis the patient shall receive the sum of $50 per month as 
compensation. It is designed to give to those men who are 
now trying to live on the reduced compensation paid to an 
“arrested ” of tuberculosis some measure of assurance 
that there will be no recurrence of that dread disease because 
they are forced to eke out supplementary existence, although 
ailing in body, depressed in spirit, and eternally facing the fear 
of a reactivity of their disease. 

It is designed to care for those 9,161 veterans now totally 
disabled, when and if they be so fortunate as to recover even 
purtially and their troubles become allayed, while life yet lasts. 

It designed to give that assurance to all these 45,000 
and more tubercular veterans, so necessary to mental state of 
a tubercular victim, in order for him to respond to treatment 
with any degree of certainty to the affecting of a cure. 

One the greatest handicaps to the tubercular victim is 
mental, And a great amount of money being spent by the 
Veterans’ Bureau is being spent in the treatment of veterans 
who have at different times been discharged from hospitals 
with arrested or apparently arrested cases, and who, when 
forced to face the problem of earning a living, have broken 
under the strain, become reactive, and have been forced to seek 
readmission to a hospital, and then, in a further weakened 
condition, in their own words, “chase the cure” all over 
again. 

This has, to my mind, proven far more expensive and will 
coutinue to prove more expensive to the Government than 
would the amendment which I have proposed, and yet this 
expense is not, as I have said, the problem, but only an inci- 
deut to the problem, 


case 


is 


of 


Mr. Presideni, these views are not mine solely. The 
Veterans’ Committee of the House recently held extensive 
hearings on the proposed amendments to the World War 


veterans’ act, and in every bill seriously considered, except 
the bill H. R. 12175, the amendment which I have proposed 
was embodied. 

The Veterans’ Committee of the House of Representatives 
first gave consideration to H. R. 4474, a bill sponsored by the 
ex-service men’s organizations, hearings extending over a 
period of several weeks were held on the proposed amendments 
to the veterans’ act. This bill contained a provision similar 
to that proposed by this amendment. 

For some reason, however, H. R, 4474 was not reported by 
the committee, but the bill was rewritten and came forth as 
H. R. 10240, and was reported fayorably by the committee on 
March 11, 1926, and this bill contained a provision similar to 
my amendment except that it carried the sum of $35 per month 
instead of $50, and in the report of the committee accompany- 
ing this bill we note the conclusions of the committee in the 
following language (sec. 13, p. 4 of H. Rept. 515): 

Section 9 of the bill amends section 202, first by providing in ar- 
rested cases of tuberculosis a minimum rate of compensation of $35 
per month for a period of five years. In view of the residual latent 
disability in cases of tuberculosis and the danger of reactivation, your 
committee was of the opinion that these men should be allowed a 
greater amount of compensation than the average case during the 
period immediately following the time their disability reaches the con- 
dition characterized as “arrested.” It is during this time that the 
danger of reactivation is most imminent, and the committee thought 
that by allowing these men a sufficient amount to permit them to 
gradually resume their occupations without stress or strain that in the 
end the purpose of this legislation would be more thoroughly accom- 
plished and an actual saving result to the Government. It is not pro- 
posed to make thts proviso retroactive. 


The American Legion has a national legislative committee 
and a national rehabilitation committee here in Washington, 
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and those committees have received a mandate from the po. 
tional convention of this organization directing them to 
their efforts to have such provisions written in the law. 

There is at Johnson City, Tenn., one of the largest hospita 
of the Government, the entire facilities of which is set apa 
for the treatment of tubercular patients. 

The officials in charge of this hospital are men eminent 
their profession, and especially familiar with the problem, 
of the tubercular yeterans. I desire to insert at this poi) 
a letter from the former director and the assistant direct, 
wh» is now director at this hospital, bearing directly on thy, 
problem of caring for “ arrested” tubercular patients: 


u 


NOVEMBER 24, 1025, 
Senator L. D. Tyson, 

Washington, D. C, 

My Dear Senator Tyson: On the basis of our experience, both wi 
the civilian and military aspects of tuberculosis, we feel that the 
closed memorandum covers the question of permanent rate of compen 
sation for the veterans disabled by tuberculosis. 

As far as the financial aspects of the problem are concerned we dv 
not feel that we are in position to make an accurate analysis with ¢) 
facts at our disposal, The inclosed tabulation is based largely upon 
impression and would call for closer scrutiny and examination by thow 
who have access to more detailed statements concerning the disburs 
ments and who at the same time are more expert in auditing and 
analyzing such statistical material. It stands to reason, however, that 
if repeated medical examinations for rerating are eliminated, tha 
some of the present overhead administrative expenses could be mat 
rially reduced, and the procedure in connection with hospitalization 
medical treatment, and compensation could be much simplified. 

Very respectfully, 
Davip TOWNSEND, 
Major, Associate Medical Director and Superintendent. 
Wartrer C, Kiorz, 
Colonel, Medical Director and Superintendent 


ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF PERMANENT RATE OF COMPENSATION IN 11 
CASE OF VETERANS DISABLED BY TUBERCULOSIS 
THE MEDICAL AND SOCIAL-ECONOMIC ASPECTS 
1. In the case of an amputation, for example, the degree of dis 
ability is determinate once the amputation stump is healed. In th 


ease of tuberculosis, however, we are dealing with a disability whic 

is not determinable, for the that tuberculosis not a sel 
limiting disease or injury but a chronic inflammatory condition, whic) 
may go on for many years and may be marked by alternating periods 
of activity or quiescence. Under the hygienic régime, laid down for 
patients in tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoriums, marked improv: 


reason is 


ment ‘in general heaith may be expected. The diseased areas in the 
lungs become inclosed or surrounded by new scar tissue, and the 
local symptoms of cough, expectoration, or hemorrhage disappear. In 


from one to three years under favorable circumstances the disease be 
comes “arrested.” In other words, to all appearances and as far as 
medical examinations can determine the patient is well. 

If, however, a patient who has completed such a_ course 
treatment and who has been discharged as “ arrested” is again place 
under unfavorable or inadequate conditions, as to mode of living, and 
subjected to stresses of ordinary life, the disease may again light up or 
become reactivated and invade new areas of lung tissue. If we trace 
larger groups of patients who have been discharged as arrested from 
standard and established institutions, we find that only a small por 
tion of these were able to go back to work and continue at work for 
any continuous period, Many of them suffered from relapse during 
the first two or three years, some after five or seven years or even 
later, and only a portion of them survived the 20 years after dis- 
charge. Many of them died as a result of such subsequent relapses. 
Thus the records of Trudeau Sanatorium at Saranac Lake, which has 
been in operation longer than any other in this country, show that 
of all patients discharged 80 per cent had died of tuberculosis after 
20 years. It must be emphasized, however, that not all were dis 
charged as “arrested,” a number having failed to remain until treat- 
ment was completed. 

The records of the national sanatorium at Johnson City, Tenn. 
(Mount Branch, National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers), 
show considerable number of patients who have been readmitted as 
second, third, or even more times. Some of these did not complete 
treatment at times of previous discharge, but had been discharged as 
“against medical advice,” absent without leave, or for disciplinary 
reasons. However, we have met with where patients sought readmis 
sion who had been discharged as “ arrested,” who had taken up voca- 
tional training or had gone back to work and who had suffered relapse 
of their former tuberculosis disease. [Norm 1. These figures for read- 
mission are shown in the attached statistical tabulation, It is un- 
fortunate that more exact information is not available at the moment 
as to the various reasons and causes for readmission.] 
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5. The facts cited emphasize the important question of relapse in | 
tuberculosis patients discharged from institutions as arrested. It Is 
this tendency to relapse that has made the satisfactory reestablish 

ent of the arrested tuberculosis patient such a difficult one. It is 

problem that has interested many tuberculosis workers and its solu- 
tion has been the subject of numerous and conferences. 

s pertains not only to ex service patients, but also to civilian tuber- 

ir patients. Up to a certain point the ex service patient has had 

dvantage *as compared to the civilian patient in so far as there 

« been no limit as to the time he may receive treatment and hos- 

1] allowances. In cases of relapse he can always be readmitted for 

ther treatment, whereas the civilian patient is often forced to leave 

i discontinue treatment on account of financial considerations or the 

iit of time that he may remain an account of the limited number of 

is, waiting list, or other reasons. However, as far as permanent 
bilitation is concerned the ex-service man is subjected to very simi- 
limitations. If discharged as “ arrested,”’ present provisions only 
ww him compensation for six months after discharge unless he is | 
ng vocational training. | 

6. If the ex-service man disabled by tuberculosis is to receive proper 

lemnity or protection on account of his tuberculosis disability, pres- 

provisions are inadequate. fecause he has reached the stage of | 

he is by no means restored to a condition of full working | 
ity or even to training under a full daily schedule. Unless he 
live under favorable conditions, he is almost certain to 
In other words, because he has been discharged from | 
hospital as “ arrested,” he has not been restored to the point where | 
can eompete with the full standard, unhandicapped, nontuberculosis | 
lividual. He may not reach this point for three years, perhaps not 

in five years, possibly he may never reach it. | 

7. It is obviously difficult to arrive at any quantitative estimate of 
this permanent potential disability. It will naturally differ widely. 

his makes it difficult to arrive at any exact amount of compensation | 

t ought to be granted to offset this potential disability. In the case 

disabled veterans there must necessarily be standard for all. | 
social or financial conditions considered. It fol 
ws necessarily that no matter what amount is determined on, that | 

ay be adequate for some who are accustomed to a lower scale of 
ng and who may be permanently arrested, while it must necessarily 

for others whose d« 
not reach the same proportion of working capacity or pro- 
However, there are a number of statistical data that might 

er a basis for a permanent rating that would be adaptable to the 
average, (It has been estimated by different authorities that the 
value of the arrested sanatorium patient is about 50 per cent | 
in the labor market.) In other words, his capacity is about half of | 

it it was before he developed his disability. 

%. Insurance actuaries and statisticians estimate that the average | 
expectancy of life of discharged tuberculosis patients discharged from 

natoria is diminished about one-half. Thus Picken, a British insur- | 
actuary, in discussing pensions for tuberculous British ex-service 
stated that while the expectancy of life for the average period | 
of men in service was 30 years, it was only 14 years for those dis- | 
charged from tuberculosis sanatoria as arrested. He is of the opinion 
therefore that all tuberculous ex-service men should be granted mini- 
mum permanent pension of 50 per cent. 

9. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., states 
hat on the basis of sanatorium statistics studied by himself that the | 
death rate among patients discharged as apparently arrested was eight 
to ten times the normal rate for given age in those cases that had 
been originally classified on admission as moderately advanced, while 
it was thirty or forty times the normal for the given age in those | 
classified ag far as advanced on admission. [Notre 2. Some insurance 
companies will not insure “arrested” cases of tuberculosis except | 
after a period of years following the point of arrest. Other companies 
will not accept “ arrested” cases of tuberculosis on even a “ substand- | 

| 
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10. We can accept it as proven therefore that the “ arrested” tuber- 

culosis patient is very definitely a substandard risk; that be can not 
nder ordinary circumstances resume full-time work for a number of 
years; that his earning power and working power are reduced; that | 
in order to protect himself against relapse he must provide himself 
with better living conditions as to location and character of dwelling, 
as to food, as to clothing for protection, and must choose work under 
favorable environmental conditions, 

11. In the face of such vocational handicap and more or less perma- | 
nent potential disability, with a very definite risk of relapse during at 
least 20 years, a permanent rating of at least 50 per cent would be only 
a fair offset to the diminished production capacity and diminished ex- 
pectation of life. There may be serious objections to such a scheme of | 
permanent rating from a social point of view. It may be pleaded that | 
it might lead to a life of idleness and take away the incentive to be- 
come physically and industrially rehabilitated; that in some instances 
the lack of occupation might lead to such habits as drug addiction. At 
the same time such undirected or misdirected idleness may itself be a 
prolific source of relapse. 
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12. As a corollary of what has been stated above, it can not be em 
phasized enough that the discharged “arrested” tuberculosis ex-service 
man will need medical supervision and guidance for many years, if not as 
long as he lives. There should be afforded full provision and facilities 
for reexaminations in dispensaries and clinics. The man should be fol 
lowed public-health . The medical indications of 
the problem have not been met when the patient leaves the sanatorium 
If such educational influences are available for the man and his fz 
after he they may help him rules of healthy 
living, have learned at the tuberculosis hos 
pital and some of the sociological errors that have followed other wars 


up by visiting nurses 


imily 
is discharged, »bserve the 


which he is supposed to 


may be obviated. A permanent compensation will become a useful sup 
plement to any income the patient may derive after he has reached a 
degree of physical rehabilitation that will permit him to follow a use 
ful occupation by enabling him to previde more favorable living condi 
tions in order to maintain life and health, 

13. However, it is a question whether a 50 per cent rating would be 
adequate for the first two or three years after discharge as “ arrested.” 
A more liberal allowance ought to be granted during this readjustment 


period while 
is makin 


the man is attempting to reestablish himself, provided he 
It is to be noted 


reasonable efforts to become reestablished 


especially that continuation of good health after discharge depends 
largely upon the man himself. 

14, It is realized that with full compensation on an out-patient 
status and a permanent minimum rating for the completely 
established case, a very compresentive system of medical aftercare 


and nursing supervision ought 
rating obviate 
and the money thus 
an adequate follow-up 
portant factor in the 


to be provided. However, a permanent 


would expense, 


administrative 
toward f 
constitute an im 


people in matters of 


considerable overhead 
might well be applied 
service, which would 


education of the 


saved irnishing 


nurse 
general 


health and home hygiene. 

15. It is taken for granted that hospitalization and institutional 
treatment will be available at any time that serious relapse or 
activation occurs. Hospitalfzation should be held out as a benefit 


and not as a continuance of 


and privilege 
compensation Sut if 
domiciliary 


or readmission 


necessary condition for 
optional, it should 
provision, with 
without 
hospital or 
treatment, 


under no circumstaces be 
unlimited 


official 


merely a privilege of 


leave. 


furlough 
Admission to a 
be on 


supervision 


after absence 
tuberculosis 


active 


Government sanatorium 


subject to 


should only 


the basis of proper medical 


and control, with conformity to medical regulations and cooperation 
with the medical staff, along the lines of accepted civilian institu 
tions, that comply with the standards of the American Sanatorium 


Association. Finally it must be accepted that there have probably 
been frequent errors in diagnosis in the past, owing to conditions under 
which examinations were necessarily conducted and many cases mis 


taken for tuberculosis were really due to other conditions. Permanent 
rating should therefore be applied only to those cases where a diagnosis 
upon and indubitable clinical 
under treatment for tuberculosis, at or 


become effective. 


rests sound evidence or to such patients 


after some such pro- 


visions should 


16. To sum up briefly, a permanent rating should assure prolonca- 
tion of life as in most instances it will enable the individual to devote 
a part of his efforts to support himself and thus allow him to devote 
the rest of his efforts and resources toward maintaining health and 


preserving life. 
Watrter CC. Kiorz, 
Medical Director and Superintendent 


Appended to this letter from former Director Klotz and 
Major Townsend, who is now director, is the report of the 
National Sanatorium on the question of admissions and read- 
missions for the year ending September 30, 1924. I desire to 
read that report. It is as follows: 


REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1924 
NATIONAL SANATORIUM, Johnson City, Tenn 

There were 1,497 admissions during this period. Of these 91% 
original admissions and 590 readmissions. 

Four hundred and seventy-five were readmitted one time during the 
year ending September 30. 

Ninety-six were readmitted two 
tember 30. 

Seventeen were readmitted three times during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30. 

One was readmitted four times during the year ending September 30. 

One was readmitted five year ending September 50. 

Of the 590 above patients readmitted during the year ending 
tember 30, 1924, 286 had readmitted prior to October 1, 
as follows: 

One hundred and forty-six had been readmitted two times prior to 
October 1, 1923. 

Seventy-six had 
1923. 

Twenty-four had been readmitted four times prior to October 1, 
1923. 


were 


times during the year ending Sep- 


times during the 
Sep- 


been 1923, 


been readmitted three times prior to October 1, 
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Twelve had been readmitted five times prior to October 1, 1923. 
Twelve had been readmitted six times prior to October 1, 1923. 
Twelve had been readmitted seven times prior to October 1, 1923. 
Three had been readmitted eight times prior to October 1, 1923, 
One had been readmitted nine times prior to October 1, 1923. 


The status of these 590 readmitted cases on discharge prior to 
October 1, 1925, was as follows: 
DOOR CURTET CUO I EE oo vite Scentitrn nt intnpimsnatirtitinis iil 22 
Avainst medical advice sinseisenn dalieanindendnaadniaeds JetiSiehatinaagatahaniiiaitncanaiaeeth Te 
Aaeet WEROGt SEene WONG... ceuind- Sd. ci ti ada ctcéwoetanneoums 240 
Disciplinary reasons Scions eivlaivitiy eteaeahealtatastaniaiblitniag Midas 38 
Transferred to other hospitals or home treatment... ~~~ emmag Saw 
No tuberculosis National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers’ 
regulations aie tied bia tiakebbeeen ae 
Dropped or ut request. WS AS = HONS HOS oe On eseonianbbanee G1 
Total ‘nlite ' Lane ot be ceaenah anata eae 


It will be noted that of the 1,497 admissions to the sana- 


torium during the year, 590 of these were readmissions, 
having been treated before. Four hundred and seventy-five 
had been readmitted one time during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1924, 96 were readmitted two times, 17 three times, 
1 four times, and 1 five times during the year. 

These facts, Mr. President, show how futile it is to expect 
a man alilicted with tuberculosis to go out into the world, 


face the problems of earning a living, while he yet harbors 
the germs of this disease, 


QO? these 590 cases of readmissions, 286 of them had been 
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readmitted prior to October 1, 1923, one of them as many as | 


nine times, and a great number of them four or five times, 
showing all too clearly that an “arrested” case of tubercu- 
losis is neither in a mental or physical state to withstand the 
sirife and at the same time entertain even a reasonable degree 
of hope to recover from his disease. 

These men, Mr. President, who faced the terrors of war, 
carry with them its ravages, and for them peace has brought 
no victory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. COPELAND. As I undersiand, the purpose of the 
amendment presented by the three wise men, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], the Senator from Tennessee | Mr. 
Tyson], and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps]—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. ASHURST. 


Yes. 

I do not know just what the Senator means 
when he says “wise men.” I do not like the way he 
at me. Mr. President, had I the time and 
should have consulted the Senator from New York, and I am 
now fully confident, without consulting him, that he is for 
the amendment. 

I have read his newspaper articles for years, and he is the 
one Senator here from whom I have received encouragement 
upon this subject at all times. I therefore hope that there was 
ho sarcasm in the words “three wise men.” I make no pre- 
tensions to wisdom. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in spite of what the Sena- 
tor has said about the looks of the Senator from New York 
and his reference to my articles, for which I will forgive him 
at once, I think that the Senator from Arizona and the other 
Senators mentioned are wise, because, if I understand correctly 


the purpose of this amendment, it is to provide relief for the | 


veteran who has had tuberculosis and who has been “ appar- 
ently cured.” I put the words “apparently cured” in quota- 
tion marks because when once a person has had tuberculosis 
it demonstrates his susceptibility to the germ and the prob- 
ability, or at least the possibility, that there may be a recur- 
rence of the disease; and stress, fatigue, worry, anything which 
would cause debilitation and lowered resistance in the case of 
a person who has once had tuberculosis would be likely to 
cause the latent germs to become active. If I understand the 
purpose of this amendment, it is to provide a little relief so 
that the wolf will not be at the door all the time, and that 
there may be open the choice of some profession or vocation, 
with less earning power perhaps, but involving less effort, less 
fatigue, and less worry. If that is the case, I can see that the 
Senator from Arizona was well characterized as one of the 
three wise men, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, let me say, and without 
flattery, that the Senator from New York has in just two 
minutes by the clock said in compact and delicious phrase 
what I took about half an hour trying to say. I thank him. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, of course we all 
sympathize with the men who have been disabled by tubereu- 
losis, but the question which is presented to us is whether 
Congress wants in this wholesale way, without seeing the pa- 
tient, to diagnose the case and prescribe the degree of disability. 


looks | 
opportunity I | 
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At the present time the new rating schedule provides for 4 
minimum disability rating of 25 per cent, and from that on wy» 
to a hundred per cent, in accordance with the facts in each 
particular case. These men are examined by the best spe- 
cialists obtainable. The medical council which General Hines 
has called to his aid to consider this very amendment has ro- 
ported to him that it is of the opinion that any person who has 
a recognizable case of tuberculosis has a permanent handica) 
of not less than 25 per cent. So that is the minimum. It used 
to be 10 per cent, but they raised it, after continued study, to 
25 per cent. If the case has been very severe, if a great de:! 
of the lung tissue is involved, much more than in the average 
case, then the examining specialists have authority to recom 
mend a rating as high as 100 per cent. That is the way it 
We ought not to establish a rule of thumb with 
out seeing these men. It is not fair to the men and it is not 
fair to the Government, and if we do it here, then just so surel) 
as we sit here they will be along next year wanting an arbitrary 
rating by Congress on discharged neuropsychiatric cases, and 


Congress will have to undertake to say just how much a man 


who has had acute melancholia and apparently has recovered 
has been handicapped in his voeation. 

Much depends upon the particular occupation of the man. 
The clerk who works in a sanitary, well-aired office is no worse 
off than before from the standpoint of fresh infection; he is no 
more likely to get a fresh tubereular infection than is a man 
who never had the disease ; while, on the other hand, a man who 
has once had tuberculosis and has to return to some employ- 
ment that involves a lot of dust, such as grinding tools in a 
machine shop, is very likely indeed to have a new tubercular 
infection within a very short time, and for that vocation his 
handicap is much greater than 50 per cent. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Gladly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should like to have the Senator tell the 
Senate does he disagree with the statement made by the Sena- 
vor from New York [Mr. CorgeLanp]? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I could not hear it, although i 
tried to do so. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the reporter may read it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought it was confidential! ; 
I could not hear a sound on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe if the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would have the official reporter read what the Senator from 
New York said it would convince him that this amendment 
ought at least to go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania desire to have the official reporter read? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would be glad to send for the 
notes if they are at hand. 

Mr. COPELAND rose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
York will repeat what he said. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that any person who has once had tuber- 
culosis, even though he is put down as an alleged cured case 01 
an arrested case, is peculiarly susceptible to recurrence of the 
disease. As I understand this amendment, the purpose of it 
is to give this man some relief, so that he is not under the 
necessity of chasing the wolf from the door, that he may take 
some occupation which perhaps will not give him so much 
return in the way of salary in order to piece out his income 
and relieve him of this danger which comes from fatigue and 
from worry and from other causes which lower the vitality. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is just what we do now, 
and that is why they put in the minimum rating of 25 per cent; 
and if his vitality seems to be less than that of the ordinary 


Perhaps the Senator from New 


| cured case they have authority to increase it, on the circum- 


stances of that case, up to 100 per cent. Twenty-five per cent 
means $25 per month; 100 per cent means $100 per month. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Can the Senator state what the minimum is 
in a case that is in any degree active? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If it requires hospitalization it 
is “temporary total,” and carries $80, plus family allowances. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator know what the minimum 
is where it is not a case of hospitalization? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should have to look at the 
rating schedule. I am informed that if it is an active tuber- 
culosis it is ranked as “temporary total” in all cases. 

Mr. LENROOT. Wherever it is active in any degree? 
is what I am after. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I may say so to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, I do not understand that the Sen- 


That 
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itter how mild it is, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; I know he 
t the Senator from Wisconsin asked the question. 
Mr. LENROOT. What I wanted to know was whether there 
is any minimum in active cases that would be less than the 
ount proposed in the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask this question of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania: Suppose a veteran has had tuberculosis, 


1 


was not, 


nd he is now reported as cured, or apparently cured, or 
rested. Does he draw any compensation? : 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Absolutely. There is a -mini- 


um of 25 per cent of permanent disability—that is, a mini- 
mum of $25 a month—if he is pronounced absolutely and 
ompletely cured. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask whether that is a recent regu- 
lution? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is recent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thought so. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bureau started with a mini- 
mum of 10 per cent, and their awards ranged all the way from 
10 up to 40 or 45 per cent. I am speaking now of arrested 
CUuSes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, when this agitation began 
to come from the tubercular hospitals of the bureau and these 

iendments began to be presented asking for 50 per cent mini- 
mum, the director called together a body, as he describes them, 


of eminent specialists in the various fields of medicine, who, in | 


the capacity of a consulting council, assist the director in decid- 
ing important questions of medical policy. 
best experts in the country on tuberculosis, and after 
study they reported to him their verdict in a single sentence: 


For the purposes of the Veterans’ Bureau, the committee is of the 


ion that any person who had a recognizable tuberculosis has a 
permanent handicap of not less than 25 per cent. 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


question? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Gladly. 


Mr. ASHURST. Do I understand the able Senator to say 
that at this time and heretofore ex-service men who have had 


a tubercular disease of a compensable degree and who are 
called “ arrested cases,” are and have been receiving a compen- 
sation of $25 a month? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President. The mini- 
mum was $10 a month, and that has ranged according to the 
facts of the particular case up as high as $45 a month, but the 
average probably was not over $25. Now, however, the average 
will be much more than $25, because of this change in the rating 
schedule. May I say also that the director tells me that the 
change in the rating schedule I have described entails an annual 
increase of cost of $3,361,000? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
these men that get 10 per cent now are not called before the 
Veterans’ Bureau and their compensation canceled? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; under the 
new schedule that can not be done. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How long has this new schedule been in 
effect? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It has just been put into effect 
this spring. The men now getting $10 will immediately get $25. 

Mr. EDWARDS. What becomes of the men who have been 
discharged as cured, practically, who are not really cured? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If their record shows that they 
ever had tuberculosis, and it is passive now and arrested, they 
get the minimum of $25. If it is active, they get $80. 

Mr. EDWARDS. It can not help but show that they have 
had tuberculosis, because the Senator says the greatest experts 
have examined them and they have been sent there for tuber- 
culosis; so, consequently, they all have had tubercniosis. Is 
not that so? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
entitled to $25. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Gladly. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the arrangement now in the bureau is 
as stated by the Senator—and of course it is—there can be no 
possible difference of opinion between the Senator from Ari- 
zona and the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania except as to the amount. These experts said that 


Even the best cured of them is 


He got, I think, the | 


long | 
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per cent, and of course 
that might mean that it could be 40 or 50 per cent; but the 
only point now in the amendment, as I see it, is whether or not 
there should be a minimum of $50 a month. That is the only 
point now left in the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the question—whether 
we are going to override the judgment of the council of doctors 
who passed on the question. 


o- 


“0 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the couneil of doctors 
have not sakl that the amount is 25 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; they have. 

Mr. COPELAND. Not less than 25 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is what I mean. 

Mr. COPELAND. Not less than 25 per cent, which might 
well mean that it is 30 per cent or 40 per cent; but the ques- 
tion is now, as I see this amendment, whether or not it is 
worth while for the Senate to give thought to the removal 
of anxiety and worry from the minds of these men. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is what the Veterans’ 


Bureau wants to do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think it is very unwise for 
us to try by general legislation to prescribe the degree of dis- 
ability of particular individuals from particular diseases. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is done in all other instances, is it 
not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not by legislation; no. The 


only exceptions are those men who are so horribly mutilated 
that we have put it beyond doubt that they are permanently 
and totally disabled—the blinded men, the men who have lost 
two arms and two legs, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Gladly. 


Mr. GERRY. How long has that new rating been in opera- 
tion? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It just went into effect this 


spring. 

Mr. GERRY. And that will operate from now on? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. The law was changed 
in 1924 to require the establishment of a rating schedule ac- 
cording to the pre-war occupation of the disabled man. They 
have been working on that for nearly two years. They issued 
it last autumn, I think. Now they have corrected it in this 
respect, and the correction and the rating schedule as a whole 
are both now in effect. 

Mr. GERRY. Does the 
Was it a month ago? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The decision was made more 
than two weeks ago, and the definite change was put into effect 
just about two weeks ago, since the Ist of June. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
sylvania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Is it possible for the Veterans’ Bureau to 
reduce this now, if they want to, by regulation and return to 
the 10 per cent? 


Senator remember the exact date? 


Penn- 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, yes, Mr. President; it is 
possible for them to change anything in the rating schedule. 
Mr. EDWARDS. Then why should we not fix it so as to 


provide that these men shall get at least $25? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because there are literally 
thousands of items in the rating schedule. It has been very 
ably made. I do not think there is the slightest danger of their 
reducing this after they have raised it on all this consideration. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I understood the Senator to say that this 
rating was put together by men who knew their business and 
were trained in this work. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is right. 

Mr. EDWARDS. They were trained in the work when they 
fixed the amount at 10 per cent, were they not? Now they 
realize that they made a mistake, and they have raised it to 
25 per cent. We think it shonld be raised to 50 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But they did not make a 
mistake. They allowed the facts of each case to control, and 
they did control so that the average was over 25 per cent. 
Now, for the sake of giving the men that assurance and that 
repose of mind of which the Senator very properly speaks 
they have increased the minimum to 25 per cent. That does 
not mean that in every case there is that handicap, probably, 
but it is necessary to give them that assurance. 

Mr. EDWARDS. But it does mean that they can change it 
whenever they feel like it. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; but that is true of any dis- 
cretionary power. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
he can give us any information as to what percentage of ar- 
rested cases are receiving the minimum? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think I have those figures 
here somewhere. 





On March 31, 1926, there were 18,254 cases of tuberculosis rated | 


at less than 50 per cent, the month's compensation for these cases 
being $206,870 Assuming these cases to be inactive, to rate all of 
them at 50 per cent, “ permanent partial,” would cost $912,000 a 


month, an increase of $7,400,000 


The Senator did not ask me for the money figures—— 

Mr. LENROOT. That is all right. 

Mr. REE} of Pennsylvania. But it happens that that in- 
formation comes with the other. 


In addition to the above-mentioned cases, there are approximately 
7,075 cases of inactive tuberculosis on which compensation payments 
have been discontinued for the reason “less than 10 per cent.” 


All those, of course, are going to be taken care of by this 
change which has been made, 

If these cases actually be of the arrested type, under the present 
schedule when it has been completely applied they will receive a mini- 
mum of at least 10 per cent, 


That has been changed. It would now be at least 25 per 
cent 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator whether the first 
figure of 18,000 comprises arrested cases? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think it does. That is my 
Impression, 

Mr. LENROOT, How many active cases have we? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I beg the Senator's pardon; 
the 18,254 cases do not include the inactive cases. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator is very much mistaken as 
to the cost of this amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The cost of the amendment I 
take as given by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to be 
about $7,000,000. The cost of the change in the rating schedule 
flready made is something over $3,360,000. Those figures are 
given me by General Hines. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Pennsylvania adverted 
briefly to the fact that the rate of compensation or the amount 
of compensation an arrested case would receive was uncertain; 
that is, it is a sliding scale, and subject to change, That, if 
the Senator please, is one of the very things the amendment 
seeks to remove. 

Here is an arrested case. The man seeks employment. He 
is unable to cope with many of his fellows because of his debili- 
tated condition, because of the involved condition of the lung, 
although apparently it is healed. He takes a position at $60 
a month. He says: “I will take this position, I will accept 
this offer—it is all I can get—and my $50 a month will,” to 
use the phrase of the Senator from New York, “ piece out my 
income. I can not earn $75 a month, although I am an ar- 
rested case. I can not do certain work.” Now the sword of 
Damocles is hanging over him all the time. He takes the situa- 
tion. He does not know at what hour, certainly he does not 
know at what quarter of the year, this change is to come, this 
order from the Veterans’ Bureau at Washington, reducing his 
$50 a month to $25 or to $10. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not to $10. It could not be reduced 
to S10. 

Mr. ASHURST. Reducing it to $25; I accept that sugges- 
tion. It is the very uncertainty that inheres in the situation 
that I am trying to escape. That is the explanation as to why 
I have made, you might say, a Procrustean bed of fixity upon 
which the soldier can figure: 

Ile says: 





I am an arrested case. I can get $50 a month from the Govern- 
ment. I can earn $75 elsewhere. Therefore my income is $125, and 
I feel secure, 


With this uncertainty in the bureau, however—and I am not 
charging the bureau with any maladministration, because I 
think we now have every reason to be proud of the administra- 
tion of the Veterans’ Bureau; it is doing a stupendously great 
work in a splendid way—the soldier, nevertheless, far removed 
from the bureau, feels that he ought to have certainty, feels 
that he ought to be sure at the end of each month what his 
income is. He may have a family depending upon this $50 a 
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month which he receives as an arrested case; and, as I say, 
all of a sudden, like a blast, there comes to him the notice 
that hereafter he will be reduced very much in his compeis: 

tion. He can figure from no definite basis; and when ¢/ 

Senator from Tennessee said that it was indeed quite uncer: 
tain, that it was a sliding proposition, he put his finger on {\, 
very abuse we are trying to remedy. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
question about the totally disabled ex-service men of whom |e 
spoke a moment ago. Under the present rating and under ti, 
present law, what does the Government do for an ex-service 
man who is totally disabled but who can not prove that dis- 
ability to be due directly to his military service? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It depends on the type of his 
disease. If it is a mental disease, or if it is tuberculosis, and 
if there were symptoms of it before January 1, 1925, it is cou 
clusively presumed to be due to military service. If, on thy 
other hand, it is some other disease, which turns up after dis 
charge from the service, and there is no evidence that th: 
service caused it, then all the Government does for the veteran 
is to give him free hospitalization, and, under an amendment 
in this pending bill, gives him clothing while he is in the 
hospital. 

Mr. DILL. I recall that in the bill considered one or two 
years ago there was a provision to pay him $10 a month, and 


| that was stricken out. I wondered if by any system any- 





thing had been done to remedy that. I understand the Sena- 
tor now to say that they give him clothing. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Clothing is added. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think that is enough for a 
man who is totally disabled, and who served in the war, and 
who for any cause not directly his own is now totally disabled’ 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know. It is a great 
problem how far the Government owes it to a man who once 
served in the Army to protect him against all the ills of exist 
ence. I do not feel that the Government owes me‘any obli- 
gation to fix my teeth and treat my colds, and that sort of 
thing, for the rest of my life. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator knows we take care of the dis- 
abled of every other war to that extent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; we give them disability 
pensions. Later on, I am afraid we will get to that for the 
World War veterans. 

Mr. DILL. I will say to the Senator that I think we ouglit 
to do something for the totally disabled men who served in 
the war, unless it can be shown that their present condition 
is due to some act of their own, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We are doing a lot for them 
now. I do not believe there ever was so generous a system of 
taking care of veterans. We are speaking of tubercular men. 
If a man was in the Army 10 days or a week back in the fall 
of 1918, and was perfectly healthy as far as anybody could see, 
and developed the first cough of tuberculosis in the fall of 
1924, we say, “ That is due to your brave service in the World 
War. You are to get $80 a month until you are cured, and 
hospitalization and family allowances and all the rest of it.” 
That is pretty generous. 

Mr. DILL. If he is totally disabled, he is certainly entitled 
to it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, we are sorry for him, 
but there are lots of other deserving citizens we ought to be 
sorry for. 

Mr. DILL. But the other deserving citizens were not led to 
go into the war. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania how long it has been the rule of 
the bureau that where a man has served in the Army and has 
either a mental debility or is suffering from tuberculosis he is 
compensated at not less than 25 per cent? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is not the 25 per cent rule. 
I say the presumption is, if he got it before January 1, 1925, 
that he got it from his service, and then the degree of his dis- 
ability is ascertained by the circumstances of the particular 
case. 

Mr. BRATTON. I understand that from now forward a man 
will be paid at not less than 25 per cent if he has tuberculosis 
to any extent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Provided it was due to the 
service or appeared before January 1, 1925. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let us assume this—and I have a concrete 
case in mind when I propound the question to the Senator. A 
man was received into the Army presumptively sound. He 
served and was discharged as totally disabled from tuberculo- 
sis. He was paid from time to time; at one time his com- 
pensation being $100 per month, predicated upon a rating of 
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total disability. That was decreased from time 

finally discontinued irely. What right has that 
ew rule that is to be followed in the future? 

ir. REED of Pennsylvania. Under the change in the 

» schedule he would get a minimum $25 a month. 

ir. BRATTON, That rule operates prospectively only. 

not retroactive? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRATTON. 
adopted. 


e country, 


el man under 
rat 
of 


it 


No; it is not retroactive. 

Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
Those of us who live in the southwestern part of | 
where the climate is peculiarly adapted to the 
treatment of tuberculosis, necessarily come in contact with a 
vreat many ex-service men who are suffering from that dis- 
Naturally, we have incurred a great sympathy for them. 
mental strain under which they live from day 
must be great because they may be haled before the board at 
uny time and be reexamined, have their status changed, and 
their compensation reduced or discontinued entirely. They 
do not know what their income will be in the future. It may 
e increased or it may be decreased. They suffer from a dis- 


ease, 


i lie 


ease Which necessarily renders them incapable of following 
hard labor or undergoing great mental strain, because that 


disease is no lenger inactive when they do se. It becomes 
active as a result of either of those two things. 

Those men in the southwestern part of the country must 
remain there. They can not return to the East, else they 
shorten life. If they remain in that section of the country, 
away from their former homes and the firesides, among stran- 
gers, so to speak, burdened with that mental strain which 
they should not bear, of course the results inevitably are unin- 
viting and unsatisfactory. 

I have in mind a concrete case, where a man from my State 
enlisted and was aceepted in the Army. I refer to Joe 8. 
Duran, of Santa Fe. He was accepted as being sound and 
was discharged as being totally disabled. He was declared to 
be suffering from tuberculosis. The officials of the Army, act- 
ing upon the advice of physicians of the Army, made those 
two adjudieations. They first adjudicated him to be sound. 
This was done when he was accepted. It later adjudicated him 
to be totally disabled from tuberculosis. He was paid from 
time to time by the Veterans’ Bureau. His compensation was 
reduced on certain eceasions. My observation among the men 
out in that section of the country has been that whenever a 
change is made in their compensation, it is always downward. 
I have yet to see a single erase where the compensation has 
been increased, as the result of a physical examination. Such 
may exist, but they have not come under my observation. 

The compensation of this man was finally discontinued. I 
understand it was upon the theory that his disease was below 
10 per cent, and was not of service origin. That is my under- 
stunding of the case. 

Mr. REED of Peunsylvania. I do not see how that latter 
part could be possible, because there is a presumption of sound- 
ness at enlistment, and the discharge for tuberculosis estab- 
lishes necessarily that the disease was of service origin. 

Mr. BRATTON. It should do it, but it is like the man being 
in jail. This man is off the payroll and the bureau refuses to 
compensate him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Was not that for the reason that they 
aileged him to be less than 10 per cent disabled? 

Mr. BRATTON. That may have been one reason. I under- 
stand they say it is not shewn that his tuberculosis is of serviee 
origin or due te service origin. He has sought repeatedly to 
have his compensation reinstated. The legislature of the State 
which I have the honer to represent in part passed unanimously 
a resolution asking Congress to pass a bill directing the bureau 
to carry him upon its rolls at a total-disability rating. 

In addition to that, the American Legion of the State passed 
a similar resolution unanimously. He has submitted te the 
bureau certificates from private physicians showing that he is 
suffering from tuberculosis. I know him personally. I have 
talked with him a number of times, and he has every evidence 
of a man suffering from tuberculosis. It seems to be in an 
advanced stage. Yet he can not receive a dime from the bureau 
and has not received a dime now for several years, because the 
bureau continues to say that his disability is less than 10 per 
cent. He was reexamined recently by the regional office and 
the same report was made. I am unable to understand how 
that conclusion has been reached. 

I have introduced a bill, and have asked the committee to 
consider it, directing the bureau to carry that man on its rolis. 
The committee has not seen fit to report upen the bill one way 
or the other. I hope that this amendment will be adopted. 
These men are peculiar in kind. There are none others like 
them, and when they are compelled to live from day to day 
under the strain that they may be called into the regional 


Cases 


to day 
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office at any time, be reexamined, and have their compensation 


increased or decreased it is iys s ibjeet to fluctuation 
that brings about a mental strain that is not conducive to 
good health or heiptul to these men. It is positively injuriou 
to them and should not be allowed to continue 

They should be relieved from that strain. They should have 
| the assurance that the Government of the United States wii 
| pay them a fixed sum. The one case I have in mind, and iv 
| Which I have adverted, would be sufficient inducement for me 
to support this amendment enthusiastically if 1 did not have 
others in mind. I hope the amendment will be agreed to 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I want to submit a request for 
unanimous consent. It is that when the Senate concludes its 


business to-day it take a recess until 12 o’clock on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears none, and 
that order will be made. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona {Mr, Asiuxrst] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Tyson’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Tyson] is unavoidably 
absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). 
i have a pair with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
WititaMs], which I transfer to the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Neety], and allow my vote to stand. I am au- 
thorized to state that if the senior Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. NeEELY] were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN |] to the senior Senater from 
Kentucky (Mr. ErRnst]| and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STANFIELD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee 
{[Mr. Tyson]. I understand that if he were present he would 
vote “ yea.” I will therefore allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Delaware {Mr. Bayarp]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. Prerrrr| and let my vote stand. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is unavoidably absent. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from lowa [Mr. 
STECK] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], is de- 
tained from the Senate on account of illmess. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. If my 
colleague were present, lam confident that he would yote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Fiercmer] on account of illness. 
He bas a general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pownr]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Gitte] 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpbERwoop]; aud 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. 

The result Was announced—yeas 47, nays 20, as follows: 

YEAS—47 


I wish to announce the follew- 


with the 


Ashurst Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind 
Blease George Lenroot Schall 
Bratton Gerry McKellar Sheppard 
Broussard Glass MeNary Shipstead 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Shortridge 
Capper Harreld Norris Simmons 
Caraway Harris Oddte Stanfield 
Copeland Harrison Pine Swanson 
Couzens Johnson Pittman Trammell 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Rapesdell Walsh 

Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Watson 
Edwards Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 

NAYS—20 
Bingham Fernald King Reed, Pa. 
Borah Fess Metcalf Sackett 
sutler Goff Moses Wadsworth 
Curtis Hale Norbeck Warren 
Deneen Keyes Phipps Willis 
NOT VOTING—29 

Bayard Gillett Neely ‘Tyson 
Bruce Greene Nye Underwood 
Cummins Heflin Overman Weller 
du Pont Howell Pepper Wheeler 
Edge McKinley Smith Williams 
Ernst McLean Smoot 

Fletcher McMaster Steck 

Frazier Means Stephens 
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So Mr. Asuurst’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 17, line 10, after the word “furnish,” to strike out “ out- 
patient treatment and,” and at the beginning of line 15, before 
the word “not,” to strike out “ contract surgeons and contract 
dentists,” so as to read: 

(10) That all hospital facilities under the control and jurisdiction 
of the bureau shall be available for every honorably discharged vet- 
eran of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, the 
Boxer rebellion, or the World War suffering from neuropsychiatric or 
tubercular ailments and diseases, paralysis agitans, encephalitis lethar- 
gica, or am@bic dysentery, or the loss of sight of both eyes, regardless 
whether such ailments or diseases are due to military service or other- 
wisc, Including traveling expenses as granted to those receiving com- 
pensation and hospitalization under this act. The director is further 
authorized, so far as be shall find that existing Government facilities 
permit, to furnish hospitalization and necessary traveling expenses 
incident to hospitalization to veterans of any war, military occupation, 
or military expedition, including those women who served as Army 
nurses under contracts between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, 
not dishonorably discharged, without regard to the nature or origin 
of their disabilities. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania why the words “out-patient treatment” 
were stricken out? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because if they were left in 
it would mean that any man who ever served in the World 
War could get all of his doctoring done for him without going 
to a hospital. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I can see the advantage of 
that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should think the Senator 
might. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Government is maintaining several 
such doctors. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Government now gives its 
patients treatment for disabilities due to war service, but it 
does not seem right that we should give them treatment for all 
miscellaneous ailments that may come up hereafter. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I also ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion about the amendment in line 15? Why were “ contract 
surgeons and contract dentists ” stricken out? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because they were not commis- 
sioned. 

Mr. COPELAND. They do not have to pay for their treat- 
ment, anyhow. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The section as it now stands 
allows free hospitalization to any veteran suffering from any 
disease as long as there is surplus space in Government hos- 
pitals. The effort was to use contract surgeons and contract 
dentists, and we did not think there was any necessity for it. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 11, to strike 
out the following proviso: 


Provided, That where any such deductions have heretofore been made, 
the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized 
and directed, out of any current administrative appropriations, to reim- 
burse such veterans in an amount equal to such deductions, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 19, after the word 
“ purposes,” to insert “ the act of February 28, 1861, as amended 
by the act of February 2, 1909, relative to the Government 
Hospital for the Insane in the District of Columbia,” so as to 
make the additional proviso read: 


Provided further, That the act of May 4, 1898, entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1899, and for other purposes,” the act of February 28, 1861, as 
amended by the act of February 2, 1909, relative to the Government 
Hospital for the Insane in the District of Columbia, or any other act, 
in so far as they are inconsistent with the provisions of this section, 
be, and they are hereby, modified accordingly. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 1, after the word 
* possessions,” to strike out “or Territories,” and in line 2, 
after “ States,” to insert “and in Alaska,” so as to read: 


In the insular possessions of the United States and in Alaska the 
director is further authorized to furnish hospitalization in other than 
Government hospitals, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, at the top of page 20, to strike 
out in lines 1 and 2 the following words: 


Sec. 11. That section 209 of the World War veterans’ act, 192; 
proved June 7, 1924, is hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 3, after the word 
“ Sec.,” to strike out “12” and insert “11,” and at the begiy 
ning of line 5, to strike out “repealed” and insert the follow 
ing: 


Sec. 209. That no compensation shall be payable and that (except 
as provided by subdivision (10) of section 202 hereof) no treatment 
shall be furnished unless a claim therefor be filed in case of disability 
within five years after discharge or resignation from the service, o: 
in case of death during the service, within five years after svc) 
death is officially recorded in the department under which he may |, 
serving: Provided, however, That where compensation is payable for 
death or disability occurring after discharge or resignation from the 
service, claim must be made within five years after such death or the 


‘beginning of such disability. 


The time herein provided may be extended by the director not to 
exceed five years for good cause shown. If at the time that any right 
accrues to any person under the provisions of this title such person is 
a minor, or is of unsound mind or physically unable to make a claim, 
the time herein provided shal] not begin to run until such disability 
ceases, 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 11. That section 209 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
approved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 209. That no compensation shall be payable and that (except 
as provided by subdivision (10) of section 202 hereof) no treatment 
shall be furnished unless a claim therefor be filed in case of disability 
within five years after discharge or resignation from the service, or in 
case of death during the service, within five years after such death is 
officially recorded in the department under which he may be serving: 
Provided, however, That where compensation igs payable for death or 
disability occurring after discharge or resignation from the service, 
claim must be made within five years after such death or the beginning 
of such disability. 

“The time herein provided may be extended by the director not to 
exceed five years for good cause shown. If at the time that any right 
accrues to any person under the provisions of this title such person is 
a minor, or is of unsound mind or physically unable to make a claim, 
the time herein provided shall not begin to run until such disability 
ceases.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I inquire what action was taken 
in regard to the amendment at the top of page 20 striking out 
section 11? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was agreed to so hurriedly 
that I ask that it may again be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment striking out lines 
1 and 2 on page 20. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the section of the act repealed 
puts a period to the time when proof can be made of the sery- 
ice origin of the disability. My attention is called to the matter 
by a communication from a Member of the House who writes 
about a distressing case out at Walter Reed Hospital, the 
service man involved being in a most deplorable condition and 
unable to make proof of the service origin of his disability, 
although it seems to be beyond question by reason of the pro- 
visions of section 206. This communication is from the secre- 
tary of Mr. Hawes, a2 Member of the House, and he writes me 
as follows: 


Dying of cancer of the throat and with three months at the longest 
to live, a deserving veteran of the World War made me promise him 
to-day that I would bring his case to your attention. His name is 
August Dabrowski, and his case comes to the Senate almost from his 
deathbed. He would appeal to you in person, but for several years 
has been unable to speak due to his affliction, 


It appears that there was no record, as is required by sec- 
tion 206, of his treatment for the infection with which he is 
now aftlicted. He has lost his power of speech. His trouble is 
now carcinoma of the larynx; that is, cancer of the larynx. An 
attempt was made for a long time to prove the service origin, 
but without avail. Finally, there being no record of his treat- 
ment in the hospital records, the surgeon who treated him was 
located in the State of Pennsylvania. He furnished an affidavit 
that during the period of the soldier's service he treated him 
for an acute infection of the larynx, which seenis to estab- 
lish the service connection. For a long time the disagnosis 
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baffled the skill of every surgeon who attempted it. 
man seems to have proved the service origin, but, under the 
provisions of section 206, he finds himself unable to make the 
proof. The time is limited within which proof of service origin 
can be made. 

I appreciate perfectly well that to repeal this provision and 


to allow proof of service origin to be made 10, 15, or 20 years | the original section 206 and changing the words 


whatever of | 


after the close of the war, without any record 
having been treated for the infection during the period of 
service, would probably open the door to abuses of all kinds; 
put I inquire of the Senator in charge of the bill whether it 
would not be possible to extend this period a little while at 
least to cover possible cases of this character? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator 
think, of the case of Mr. Dinowitz? 

Mr. WALSH. No. 
Dabrowski. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have heard of that case be- 
fore. It seems to be a case that excites great pity, and there 
is every reason why we should help that man. I understand 
he developed cancer about two years after he was discharged 
from the service and that for a long time he was unable to 
show that it had any service connection whatever. There was 
nothing that led the doctors to think that the service had any- 
thing to do with it. In 1924 we passed the World War veterans 
act, and we provided that at any time within two years from 


is speaking, I 


its passage any man could come in and prove service con- 
nection. We thought then we were pretty generous, because 


that allowed proof at any time up to June, 1925; and it also | 
allowed service connection to be presumed if the soldier de- | 


veloped tuberculosis or mental disease at any time up to Janu- 
ary, 1925, and it was conclusive if there was any official record 
of his illness during service. We thought that was generous; 
but I see that it is not sufficient for the case of the man of 
whom the Senator from Montana speaks. 

I should be glad to agree to the enactment of some special 
law in his favor. However, we have got to be on our guard 
against 
ing section 206 and section 209. Most of the men with whom 
we are dealing are honest and fair, and they are not trying 
to dead-beat their Government, but, as in every other great 
group, there are bound to be a few fakers and a few liars, and 
against them we must tuke precautions. I should be glad to 
agree to some amendment or the addition of a special section 


which would take care of this case without letting down 
the bars entirely. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Montana yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH. I wish first to read a few paragraphs of | 


this letter, which indicate the serious character of the question | 


which is presented. The Ictter reads: 


malingering, and that is the only reason for retain- | 
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Now this |! 


i; case at 
This is the case of a man whose name is | 





Dabrowski, born in St. Louis, a volunteer, served 14 months, over | 


while in the 
after 


a year, in France. He suffered from a throat affliction 
service. A shoe worker by trade he resumed his occupation 
discharge and continued to work until he lost his voice in 1924. 

The doctors did not know the nature of his trouble, some insisted 
he had tubereulosis. About a year ago a specialist after months of 
treatment pronounced his disability as carcinoma of the larynx and 
this has since been verified. 

When he filed his claim for compensation, which was within the 
time limit, he stated he had been treated while in the service. The 
Veterans’ Bureau did not advise him the records of the War Depart- 
ment failed to show this treatment. 

He came to Walter Reed Hospital several months ago for treat- 
ment and was sent to me. I appeared before the rating board in 
his behalf and they denied him compensation because the report from 
The Adjutant General failed to show the treatment. 


That was under section 206. 


The medical officer who treated him was Maj. Frank Richard Noth- 
nagle, of Chester, Pa. I secured his name from Dabrowski, his address 
from the War Department, and wrote him. He replied immediately 
with a lengthy affidavit showing treatment for five months for chronic 
laryngitis. When I filed this affidavit the Veterans’ Bureau admitted 
service connection, but added they could not consider it as it was 
filed after June 7, 1925. 


So the bureau apparently concedes the service origin of the 
serious affliction with which the man is now troubled, but the 
proof having come in after 1925 and no hospital record having 
been made, they very properly ruled that they could not award 
any relief. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I desire to ask him to look at lines 17 and 18, on page 23, 


and tell us whether or not he thinks the discretion given the 
LXVII 758 * 
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director in those lines would make it possible for a case like 
this to be taken care of? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think clearly it would do so. 
The only question is about the limit of the extension, May 
I suggest to the Senator that we might compromise the matter 
without opening up the door to future frauds by amending 
‘one year” 
so as to read “two years” in line 17. That will clearly go 
past the period within which this man’s proof was furnished 
and take care of him; and yet it will not stretch out inte the 
future to allow other cases of malingering. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not understand the suggested 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not 
all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, it will, because the soldier 
already has furnished his proof, and two years from the date 
of the enactment of section 206 would run up to June 7, 1026. 

Mr. REED of Misosuri. Yes; it would cover this one case; 
but this says, “two years after the date of discharge.” 


amendment 


think it will cover the 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I beg the Senator's parden 
If he will look at line 17—I should have called his attention 
to the line—he will find that it says “or where within one 


year from the approval of this act.” 
June 7, 1924. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. On what page is that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On page 22. I am reading from 
the House draft, which shows the text of section 206. Inas- 
much as they completely repealed it, of course it does not ap- 
pear in the Senate draft. Here is the way the old law read: 

Sec. 206. That no compensation shall be paid for death or dis 
ability which does not occur prior to or within one year after 
or resignation from the service, 
this act 


That 


losis— 


The act was approved 


discharge 


except as provided in section 200 of 


is, the five-year presumption in the case of tubercu- 
and except where there is an official record of the injury during service 
or at the time of separation from active service, or 
year from the approval of this act, 


where within one 
saiisfactory evidence is 
the bureau to establish that the injury was suffered or 
ing active service. 


furnished 


aggravated dur- 


Then follow provisions in regard to official records. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. When was the act from which the 
Senator is reading approved? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The act from which I was 


reading was approved June 7, 1924. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So that limitation has now run? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The period of one year expired 
more than a year ago, but if now we amend thut section of the 
World War veterans’ act of 1924 to make the time for furnish- 
ing proof to two years from the approval of that act instead 
of one year, it will more than take care of the time within 
which this man furnished his proof to the bureau. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that would reach the case. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That may reach the one case, but I 
want to discuss the question from a broader standpoint than 
one isolated case. I quote from section 206 of the act 
was passed in 1924: 

That no compensation shall be payable for death or disability 
which does not occur prior to or within one year after the discharge or 
resignation from the service, except as provided in section 200 of this 
act—— 


which 


Which I understand is limited to tubercular cases. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And mental cases. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And mental cases. The section con- 
tinues : 

And where there is an official record of the injury during 
service or at the time of separation from active or where 
within one year from the approval of this act, satisfactory evidence is 
furnished the bureau to establish that the injury suffered or 
aggravated during active service. Where there is official record of in- 
jury during service compensation shall be payable in accordance with 
the provisions of this title for death or disability whenever occurring, 
proximately resulting from such injury. 


except 


service, 


was 


Under the provisions of that section no person who is not 
already in can get in for the purpose of furnishing the proof 
that is necessary to be furnished in order to receive compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. 
ability. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly, unless there is a hospital 
or service record—I mean to include that ip» my statement. 


Unless there is a hospital record of his dis- 
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The rights under that section have already expired except 
where there is a hospital or service record. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I interrupt 


the Senator there’ 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly; I yield. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. To clear the doubt, let me say 


that under section 206 if there was in fact a disability during 
service or within a year after discharge that can be proved at 
any time. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I read again: 


No compensation shall be payable for death or disability which does 
not occur prior to or within one year after discharge or resignation 
from the service, except as provided in section 200 of this act, and 
except where there is an official record of the injury— 


And so forth. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If he suffered his disability in 
the service or if it developed in service or developed a year 
afterwards, then the limitations do not apply at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand that; but it must have 
developed in the period fixed by this law, and if it did not 
develop during that time he is cut off, regardless of any evi- 
dence that he may be able to produce showing, as in the case 
cited by the Senator from Montana, a subsequent development 
of the disease. In the case cited by the Senator from Montana 
an affidavit was at last secured which formed the connecting 
link in that particular case. When the right to recover is cut 
off there is no use in giving the right to prove, 

The House bill, which it is now proposed to reject, struck 
out section 206; so that if the law stands as the House bill 
would put if, a man can prove that his disability originated 
from exposures of the war, and he may do so whether there 
is any hospital record in the department or not. If we accept 
the proposition of the Senate committee, we strike out section 
206 altogether, so that we will be left, as I understand, in this 
situation—that no man can now recover who has not, within 
the time and under the limitations fixed in section 206, proven 
his case. Is not that a correct statement, I ask my colleague? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The House planned to repeal 
section 206. We struck out the repeal, so that section 206 re- 
mains in force. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly; and under section 206 no 
matter how clearly a soldier can prove that his disease origi- 
nated in the service and because of the service, unless there is 
a hospital record there to back him up he can recover nothing. 

I am informed by men who were in the service and by men 
who have been giving attention to the care of these men who 
are now sick that there are many cases where a disease has 
developed where there was no hospital record and where it can 
now be satisfactorily established that the ailments existing had 
their origin in the war. I think we ought to leave this matter 
wide open for a question of proof. These boards are sufficiently 
careful; and if they are not, it is our fault for having bad 
boards; and in my judgment an arbitrary statute of limitations 
upon the character of injuries received in this war is a mistake. 
The burden of proof—as has been suggested by my friend, 
Captain Mituiean, of the House of Representatives, who sits 
here—is always upon the claimant. He must prove the con- 
nection. He must prove it by a preponderance of the evidence. 
A decision rendered against him by a board appointed by the 
Government to protect the Government is final. I think the 
House was right on this proposition when it struck out section 
206 and left the proposition so that any man who can trace his 
disability to his service and establish that disability and its 
connection by a fair preponderance of the evidence, so that he 
convinces one of these Army boards, is entitled to present his 
case and to haye judgment in his favor if he makes out a 
good case. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President, has the Senator before 
him the language of section 206? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator have the kindness to 
read it? 

Mr. REED of Missourt. 
206 is this: 

That no compensation shall be payable for death or disability which 
does not occur prior to or within one year after discharge or resignation 
from the service, except as provided in section 200 of this act— 


Which applies to tubercular cases and to mental cases— 


and except where there is an official record of the injury during service 
or at the time of separation from active service, or where within one 
year from the approval of this act— 


And that time has expired— 


is furnished the bureau to establish that the 
Where there 


Certainly. The language of section 


satisfactory evidence 
injury was suffered or aggravated during active service. 
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is offielal record of injury during service compensation shall be pay- 
able in accordance with the provisions of this title, for death or 
disability whenever occurring, proximately resulting from such injury. 


Mr. SHIORTRIDGH. So that if there be no record he may 
not recover under any circumstances? ’ 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly; although physicians may 
be absolutely certain that the disease originated in the service. 

We ought not to put the bar of an absolute statute against 
men who must prove their case before they can recover. A 
statute of limitations is tolerable in business transactions; and 
I know that the Senator from Pennsylvania just as earnestly 
desires to protect with honesty and fidelity the rights of these 
men as any other man in this Chamber. I could not for a 
moment question that position; but a statute of limitations is 
always a harsh thing. It has resulted in many a dishonest 
debtor escaping his obligations. It is tolerable only because 
of the fact that time may obliterate evidence; and, therefore, 
balancing one injustice against another possible injustice, we 
say that after a given time A does not have to pay even his 
promissory note. In this case, however, we are confronted 
with an entirely different situation. These men were taken 
from their homes and put into the war. Many of them were 
men of limited experience. Many of them were too proud to go 
to a hospital when they should have been there. The gamer 
they were the more likely they were to cling to the idea that 
they wanted never to lose a day in the marching column; and 
so undoubtedly many of them did not call for medical service 
when others, no worse afflicted but perhaps wiser, did call for 
medical service. 

Then we have another situation. These boys had been away 
from their homes, their loved ones. Service after the war was 
actually ended became intolerably irksome, and every one of 
them wanted to get out. There was a rule that you could 
not get out if there was anything the matter with you; and 
so by the thousands, and undoubtedly by the hundreds of 
thousands, they deliberately said there was nothing the matter 
in order to get out and get home; and I do not blame them a 
bit for it either. Thus we have the situation that hospital 
records were frequently not made, and we have the situation 
that in many instances men knowing they were sick got out 
by saying: “I am all right; let me go home.” I know of 
such instances. . 

There is another thing to consider, and I beg that Senators 
wili consider it. There were tens of thousands of men who 
served their country in the Federal Armies during the great 
rebellion who took a special pride in the fact that they had 
never taken a dollar of pension or a dollar of compensation, 
some of-them with legs off, some of them with arms off, some 
of them with their eyes gone, or one eye gone—perhaps no 
blind instance can be cited—who took a pride in saying: “I 
have neyer called on my Government for a cent. I served it, 
gave it my time and gave it the risk of my life and limb, and 
I have never asked or received a dollar.” That is a pretty 
fine spirit, and it ought not to be penalized. So in this war 
there were undoubtedly thousands and tens of thousands of 
men who knew they had been injured, and who have not 
made claims because of the spirit te which I have just ad- 
verted. But the time may come when adversity is at their 
door, and when they must ask the Government for eofpensa- 
tion; and I do not want a statute of limitations to say to a 
gallant fellow of that kind: “ Your case is closed, and you 
will not be heard, no matter how great the evidence or how 
overwhelming the proof may be.” So I think we had better 
go back to the language of the House, and let these men have 
their day in court without the absolute bar of a statute of 
limitations confronting them, 

The case cited by the Senator from Montana so fittingly 
illustrates What may happen that it might well be taken as 
conclusive of this matter; but I am advised by men who have 
given much of their time generously to looking after disabled 
veterans that there are many cases of hardship that will be 
worked if we accede to the request of the committee. 

I believe the committee have been sincere abont this; I 
believe that they want to stop dishonest claims; but, so far 
as I am concerned, I would rather pay a hundred dishonest 
claims than to deny aid and succor to a single gallant man 
who has lost his health in the service of his country. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it is fairly evi- 
dent that it is not going to be possible to finish the consid- 
eration of the bill to-night. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary], who has charge of the farm bill, and who has it 
within his power at any time to call us back to the regular 
order, tells me that he is willing that we should have a rea- 
sonable time on Monday to conclude the consideration of this 
bill. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. 
this bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
unanimous-consent agreement 
Senate now take a recess. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is probable that I 
shall not be able to be here on Monday, and I am bold enough 
to ask unanimous consent to propose two amendments at this 
time. They will take but a very, very brief explanation. It 
necessary for me to propose them to this bill. I have already 
consulted the Senator in charge of the bill, and I am quite cer- 
tain that he has no objection to them. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, in spite of the order 


Let us go on to-night and finish 
Therefore, I 


carried out, 


the 
the 


that 
that 


move 


be and 


is 


entered earlier, to offer the following amendment. I can ex- 
plain it in a few moments. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the amend- 
ment. F 
‘he Carer Cierk. Insert after line 19, on page 15, the fol- 


lowing additional provisos: 


Provided further, That in addition to the compensation above pro- 


vided the injured person shall be furnished by the United States such 
reasonable governmental medical, surgical, and hospital services, in- | 
cluding payment of court costs and other expenses incident to proceed 


ings heretofore or hereafter taken for commitment of mentally incom 
petent persons to hospitals for the care and treatment of the insane, 
and shall furnished with such including wheel 
artificial trusses, and similar appliances, the director may 
determine to be useful and reasonably necessary, which wheel chairs, 
artificial limbs, trusses, and similar appliances may be the 
bureau in manner, either by purchase or manufacture, the 
director may determine to be advantageous and reasonably necessary : 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to affect the 
necessary military control over any member of the Military or Naval 
Establishments before he shall have been discharged from the military 
or naval service. 

Provided further, That where any person entitled to the benefits of 
this paragraph has heretofore been hospitalized in a State institution 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized to reimburse 
such person, or his estate, where payment has been made to the State 
out of the funds of such person, or to reimburse the State or any sub- 
division thereof where no payment has been made for 
cost of such services from the date of admission. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am quite satisfied with that 
amendment. It seems to me to be a fair one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer one other amendment, which I 
will be glad to explain. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

The Curer CLERK. Insert on page 17, line 17, after the word 
“ disabilities,” the following proviso: 


be 


supplies, chairs, 


limbs, is 
procured by 
such 


the reasonable 


The clerk will read the amend- 


Provided, That any and all laws applicable to women who belonged 
to the Nurse Corps of the Army after February 2, 1901, shall apply 
equally to members of the Army Nurse Corps who served under con- 
tract between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, including all 
women who served honorably as nurses, chief nurses, or superintendent 
of said corps in said period, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the present 
respect to pensions and benefits applies to members of the 
Army Nurse Corps who have served in these wars. That includes 
pensions and eligibility for domiciliary care in a soldiers’ home. 

A portion of the National Soldiers’ Home Branch at Dan- 
ville, Ill., has been set aside and is used for the domiciliary 
care of these nurses. It turns out, however, that through some 
error or omission the contract nurses who served during the 
Spanish-American War, while eligible for pensions for dis- 
abilities incurred in that service, are not eligible for admission 
to that home, and the purpose of this amendment is to make 
them eligible. 

It should be remembered that during the Spanish-American 
War there was not established in the Army an Army Nurse 
Corps. In those days nurses served by contract. They were 
under military discipline, just as they are now. They per- 
formed exactly the same kind of service as members of the 
Army Nurse Corps performed during the World War, and they 
are entitled to pensions now. But through some omission they 
are not entitled to the domiciliary care at the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the purpose of this 
amendment is to make them so eligible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


law with 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on Monday I shall ask for a reconsideration of the vote 


| whereby the amendment at the top of page 19, striking out the 





| have been here 17 years and a half, and I have nes 


words “or Territories” and inserting the words “and in 
Alaska,” was adopted. 
SHIPMENT OF FIREARMS THROUGH THE MAILS 
Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, as I am leaving the city, I 


wanted to ask a minute or two for the consideration of House 
bill 4502, declaring pistols, revolvers, and other firearms capable 
of being concealed upon the person nonmailable and providing 
penalty. It is a bill in which the Post Office Department is 
very much interested. The purpose of the bill is to prevent the 
shipment of pistols and revolvers through the mails. It seems 
that the department has been made the means of not only dis 
tributing firearms but collecting the money for the sale 
pistols and revolvers, which go into the hands of undesirable 
people, even in States where there are local laws prohibiting 
the sale of pistols unless a permit has first been received. 


of 


Mr. McNARY. Has the Postmaster General reported favor- 
ably upon the bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. He has. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is to prevent the shipment of pistols and 
revoivers through the mails. The department is very anxious 
to have the bill enacted into law. It has passed the House. 
This is a House bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does it prevent shipment 


through the mails to any State? 

Mr. PHIPPS. To any State through the mails. 
on, the bill is quite short. If it is desired to have 
will ask to have the clerk read it. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I 
diate consideration of the bill. 
of letters and telegrams about 
little discussion on it. 
at this time. 


The report 
it read, I 


must object to the imme- 
I have received quite a number 
it, and there will quite a 
Therefore I object to its consideration 


be 


VOTE ON THOMAS F. WOODLOCK’S CONFIRMATION 


Mr. BLEASB. Mr. President, I have a short resolution I 
want to offer, and I shall ask for its immediate consideration 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the 
lution. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That it Senate 
being requested to do so, may state how he 
in executive session, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What is the request? 

Mr. BLEASE. For immediate consideration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let the resolution be 

The Chief Clerk again read the resolution. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the resolution had better 
go over. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I will state that my reason for 
asking for immediate consideration of this resolution is that 
my colleague [Mr. SMirH] is now in a campaign in South Caro- 


reso- 


is the sense of the that 


voted on any confirmation 


any Senator, upon 


read. 


lina. I do not care to state all the circumstances, because | 
am not taking any part in that campaign, but he is being 


accused of casting a ballot on a confirmation, and it is not fair 
to him. It is a case the Senate knows all about, involving 
old man Taylor’s nomination. I said to my colleague, “Go 
home and tell how you voted.” I will not tell the Senate the 
balance I told him; but I could tell them. He said, “No: I 
er done that, 
and I do not expect to do it.” 

I do not think it is right for 


the Senate to keep his mouth 


tied up in that way, although I am not supporting him, and I 
may say I am not supporting any of his opponents. But I do 


not think it is right to put a man in such a position in his own 
State when a committee report is here practically saying that 
a man has the right to say how he voted, and when I think 
that all that is necessary to bring this matter up 
Senate to vote that a man has a right to tell how 
voted if he says nothing about anybody else. 

I want it distinctly understood that I am taking no part tn 
the South Carolina fight; but I do not think it is right to hold 
the senior Senator from South Carolina in that position. If 
the Senate does not pass this resolution, I propose to wire to 
the papers of South Carolina and tell them how my colleszue 
did vote. I will take the consequences. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not want to ask that #@ 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Rules, but I do think 
it ought to go over until Monday. 


is for the 


he himself 


e 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. May I suggest to my friend from 
South Carolina that perhaps he could get unanimous consent 
that his colleague in this particular instance be permitted to 
state how he voted on this particular matter. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is all I want. I make that request, that 
the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] have the 
right to state how he voted on the Woodlock nomination. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. Does the Senator withdraw the reso- 
lution he offered? 


Mr. BLEASE. Yes; I withdraw it. 
SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent to call up House bill 9387, to revise the boundary of the 
Sequoia National Park, Calif., and to change the name of said 
park to Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park. 

At the time this bill was introduced in the House, I intro- 
duced a like bill in the Senate, which has been favorably re- 
ported, and is to be found on the calendar, being Order of 

sSusiness No. 1013. If this unanimous consent is granted, Sena- 
tors will put me under additional obligations; and if the House 
bill is acted on favorably and passed, then we can indefinitely 
postpone the Senate bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? The Sequoia National Park is a lovely park, which has 
served and will serve a useful purpose. It is known through- 
out the world as the Sequoia Park. Why give it a hyphenated 
name, with all due respect to any person, whether Lincoln, or 
Jefferson, or Hamilton, or anyone else? It does seem to me 
that there is no necessity for changing the name. If the pro- 
posed boundary is approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
I have no objection to that part of the bill being acted on; but 
it does seem to me that we are a little too anxious to change 
names and without any reason. I hope it is not necessary to 
change the name. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I answer in a few 
words only? Of course, that question arose in the House; but 
after discussion it was decided to add the word “ Roosevelt ” 
to the name, which is now “ Sequoia National Park.” When 
the bill came over to the Senate and was before the Senate 
committee, the same discussion arose, naturally, and there were 
those who indulged in the thought just now expressed by the 
Senator from Utah. 

Of course, Senators are familiar with the word “ Sequoia,” 
the name of a great Cherokee chief. I may add that there 
was some little discussion over the spelling of the word. There 
were those who thought that the old spelling should be re- 
tained rather than that the modern spelling should be fol- 
lowed. We know how it came about that the name was chosen. 
To those great trees which pierce the sky the name Sequoia 
Was given, and the park has since been known as the Sequoia 
National Park. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator what Mr. Roosevelt 
had to do with that park. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
from California yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A number of Senators have 
left the Chamber, some of them with engagements which they 
could not cancel, and they left on my assurance that we would 
stick to the veterans’ bill until a recess was taken. It does 
not seem fair to them to be taking up bills now by unanimous 
consent on which they might have strong views. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, inasmuch as the House 
passed this bill, inasmuch as the Senate committee reported 
it unanimously, and inasmuch as it couples two great names 
together, I can not understand why Senators upon a moment's 
reflection will object. I can not understand why the Senator 
from Utah objects to associating the name of a great American, 
the late President Roosevelt, with the name of a great native 
American, the Cherokee chief, Sequoia. 

They will stand together. Their names will be associated 
together. The fame and the achievements of neither will be 
dimmed or minimized. There were those who thought that 
adding the name Roosevelt would in a sense submerge the name 
of the great Cherokee chief, but I do not think that will be 
the result. I hope Senators will permit the bill to be now 
considered and passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to suggest an amendment to the effect that the park be 
called the Wilson-Roosevelt-Sequoia Park? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, Mr. President, if the Senator—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I renew my 
motion that the Senate take a recess 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have the floor. I have 
sat here to-day with Christian patience and listened to Senators 
and I have not objected to like requests. Indeed, if I may say 
so, I do not recall that I have ever objected to a like request. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not rise to ol- 
ject. I merely wish to inquire what the particular affinity is 
between Roosevelt and Sequoia? How does the Senator cou- 
nect them up? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. At this hour I am not disposed to in- 
dulge in levity or any attempt at wit or to get into controversy 
with my friend. I do not say that through any braggadocio 
or through any fear. Individually, if I may state my view in 
a word, I see no necessity for coupling these two names to- 
gether; but others desire it and I have no objection. We can 
not add to the fame of either of those men. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am for the bill because California 
wants it, but I would like to have reasonable cause to offer for 
linking those two names. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator having made his elo- 
quent address, I think perhaps we had better dispose of the 
measure some other day. I object. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE., I have not attempted to make an elo- 
quent or any other kind of address, aud have made none. I 
have not attempted anything but to ask respectfully for imme- 
diate consideration of the bill. If the Senator from Utah ob- 
jects to it, be it so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

WALKER RIVER DAM, NEV. 


Mr. ODDIE submitted the following report: 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2826) for the construction of an irrigation dam on Walker 


| River, Nev., having met, after full and free conference have 


agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses, as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, including the amendment to the title of 
the bill, and agree to the same. 


TASKER L. Oppre, 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Scorr Leavitt, 
CarL HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Nevada explain what 
the disagreement was? 

Mr. ODDIE. There were some minor amendments made by 
the House. I moved that the Senate disagree to the House 
amendments and request a conference with the House. We 
found, however, owing to the pressure of time, that it was 
better to give way to the House. 

Mr. KING. Does it change the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment or increase the obligations of the Government? 

Mr. ODDIE. It lessens the obligations of the Government. 

Mr. KING. Is it a unanimous report? 

Mr. ODDIE. It is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

RECESS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the unanimous- 
consent agreement previously entered into be carried out and 
the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o'clock and 
8 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, June 28, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Satourpay, June 26, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We hallow Thy name, our blessed Lord, for it is the name 
above all other names in heaven and in earth; we therefore 
pause in Thy holy presence. Do Thou bear and be patient 
with us, O God. Create in us clean hearts and renew a right 
spirit within us, that we may move forward to larger and 
better attainments. May we fully realize that the world has 
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no lasting honors for those who seek only fame, while those | 


who forget themselves to serve the needs of others are often 
immortalized in the lives and destinies of those who come 
after. Guide us by Thy law, rule us by Thy love, and direct 
us in the path of duty. May the angel of Thy mercy, bounty, 


and goodness encamp round about us and make all events con- | 


spire to serve our and our fellow men. 


Christ our Savior. 


country 
Amen, 


Through 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM 


THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
pill of the following title: 

H. R. 6405. An act for the relief of Addison B. McKinley. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 


amendments bills of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 
H. R.113818. An act to provide for the publication of the 


Code of the Laws of the United States, 
tables, appendix, ete.; and 

H. R. 10000. An act to consolidate, codify, and reenact the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force 
December 7, 1925. 

The message also announced that the Senate had further in- 
sisted upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 2) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations,” approved November 7, 1918; to amend 
section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, 
section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 
5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as 
amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Kevised Statutes of 
the United States; and to amend section 9, section 13, section 
22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other 
purposes, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
agreed to the further conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon and had ordered 
that Mr. Pepper, Mr. Ener, and Mr, Grass act as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 


with index, reference 


Senate Resolution 263 


* Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 


nouncement of the death of Hon. CHARLES E. Futter, late a Repre 
sentative from the State of Illinois. 
Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 


President of the Senate, to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased 
Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 


deceased, the Senate do now take a recess until 12 o’clock meridian 
to-morrow. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed 


without amendment House concurrent resolution of the follow- 
ing title: 


» 


House Concurrent Resolution 31 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed, with illustrations, 10,000 additional copies 
of Senate Document No. 86, Sixty-second Congress, first session, en- 
titled “ Last Will and Testament of Washington,” of which 
7,000 copies shall be for the use of the House of Representatives and 
3,000 copies for the use of the United States Senate. 


George 


The message alsc announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 8941. An act for the relief of Turpin G. Hovas; 

H. R. 12642. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct a free overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River 
at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Greene, Mr. Dare, and Mr. BINcHAM members 
of the United States Vermont Sesquicentennial Commission on 
the part of the Senate pursuant to the provisions of House 
Joint Resolution No. 176, establishing a commission for the 
participation of the United States in the observance of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversaries of the independence of 
Vermont and the Battle of Bennington. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en 


rolled bill of the following title when the Speaker signed the 
same: 


H. R. 6405. An act for the relief of Addison B. McKinley. 


IRRIGATION DAM ON THE WALKER RIVER, NEV. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Spexker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the conference report on the 
bill S. 2826 and move the adoption of the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana calls up the 
conference report on the bill S. 2826, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill ¢(S. 2826) for the construction of an irrigation dam on Walk 
River, Nev 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report 
The conference report was read. 
The conference report and statement follows: 


are as 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Tlouses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2826) for the construction an irrigation dam on Walker 
River, Ney., having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Hiouses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement 
ment of the House including the amendment 
the bill 

And agree to same. 


ot 


to the amend 
to the title of 


Scorr LeAvirt, 
Cart HAYDEN, 
Managers of the part of the House. 
Tasker L. Oppieg, 
SAMUEL M. SIORTRIDGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S, 2826) for the construction of an irri- 
gation dam on Walker River, Nev., submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the amendments 


of the House and leaves the measure in the same form it 
passed the House. 
Scorr LEAVITT, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Managers of the part of the House. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
TAKING THE OATH 
Mr. WOODYARD appeared before the Speaker's rostrum 


and the oath of office was administered to him by the Speaker. 
BRIDGE 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R, 12208, with Senate 
amendments, and agree to the Senate amendments 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Lllinois 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H 
12208, with Senate amendments, and agree to the 
amendments. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ACROSS THE FOX RIVER, ILL. 


asks unani- 
R. 


Senate 


A bill (H. R. 12208) granting the consent of Congress to the Aurora, 
Elgin & Fox River Electric Co., an Illinois corporation, to construct a 
bridge across the Fox River in Dundee Township, Kane County, and 
the State of Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
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SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL, 1926 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13040) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 
and pending that, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] if we can agree upon the 
time for general debate. We had a sort of understanding day 
before yesterday that we would let the debate run for a while. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is my understanding. 

Mr, MADDEN. Then I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Speaker, 
that no time be fixed for general debate, but that the time be 
equally divided between the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bykns} and myself, until we can see how long it will take to 
dispose of it 

The SPHAKER. For the time being the gentleman from 
Illinois asks unanimous consent that the general debate be 
equally divided, one half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrkns] and the other half by 
himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
Ilouse resolve itself into Committee of the Whoie House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 13040. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 13040, with Mr, Haw Ley in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 13040, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (1. R, 18040) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 80, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Hrrr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, it is an unexpected pleasure to open the debate on 
the second deficiency appropriation bill, appropriating in all 
$43,372,065.34. There is no source of information open to the 
House of Representatives which gives a better insight into the 
general workings of the Federal Government than the appro- 
priation bills, and there are no particular types of appropria- 
tion bills that are more interesting in studying the functions of 
the Federal Government than are deficiency appropriation bills. 
I think that anyone who is interested in an orderly study of 
the development of the functions of the Government will find 
that the printed hearings of the Appropriations Committee, and 
especially on the deficiency bills, furnish a very marvelous 
storehouse for research. 

This particular bill, the second deficiency appropriation bill, 
contains a number of very interesting and very important items. 
The chairman of the Appropriations Committee, the gentleman 
from Hlinois [Mr. Mappen], has a habit of going very much to 
the bottom of all Government situations when the question of 
appropriation comes up. 

The pending second deficiency appropriation bill, as I have 
said, expends over $48,000,000. It includes a multitude of gov- 
ernmental activities. It contains, for instance, an appropria- 
tion of $15,000 for the fire-protection system for the quarantine 
station at Baltimore, Md. It contains an appropriation of 
$250,000 for aircraft in commerce. It contains $100,000 for the 
improvement of the Forest Service in national forests. It con- 
tains increased appropriations for the Federal penitentiaries, 
made necessary by the increased and widened scope of the 
activities of the Federal Government. It contains an appropri- 
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ation of $2,700,000 more for the Coast Guard vessels, made nec- 
It also contains the following 


essary by national prohibition. 
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two items: (1) For the construction of military posts and 
for the attempted enforcement of the national prohibition 
These appropriations are as follows: 

MILITARY POST CONSTRUCTION FUND 


Military post construction fund: For construction and installation at 
military posts of such buildings and utilities and appurtenances thereto 
as, in the judgment of the Secretary of War, may be necessary, as au- 
thorized by the act approved May 4, 1926, payable from the military 
post construction fund created by section 4 of the act approved March 
12, 1926, without reference to sections 1136 and 3734, Revised Statutes, 
including also the employment of a technical expert at per diem rates 
not in excess of those paid for similar services elsewhere and as may 
be fixed by the Secretary of War without regard to the provisions of 
the act of Congress entitled “An act for the classification of Civilian 
positions within the District of Columbia and in the field services,” 
approved March 4, 1923, and amendments thereto, or any rule or regu- 
lation made in pursuance thereof, $2,250,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That in addition to the amount herein appro- 
priated the Secretary of War is authorized to enter into contracts for 
thé purpose of carrying into effect the said act of May 4, 1926, to an 
amount not in excess of the unappropriated balance in the military 
post construction fund at the time when such contracts are made, but 
not exceeding $3,520,000. 


INTERNAL 


(2) 
act. 


REVENUE SERVICE 

For expenses to enforce the provisions of the national prohibition act 
and the act entitled “An act to provide for the registration of, with 
collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon, all 
persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dis- 
pense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or cocoa leaves, their salts, 
derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes,” approved Decem- 
ber 17, 1914, as amended by the revenue act of 1918, and the act en- 
titled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to prohibit the im- 
portation and use of opium for other than medicinal purposes,’ ap- 
proved February 9, 1909,” as amended by the act of May 26, 1922, 
known as the narcotic drugs import and export act, including the 
same objects specified under this head in the Treasury Department 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1927, $2,686,760. 


There are a great many matters in this present appropria- 
tion bill which I should like very much to discuss and I also 
have the very rare and unusual privilege of having plenty of 
time in which to discuss them, but there are a number of other 
gentlemen to speak who have made very careful studies of 
certain aspects of this bill, and, therefore, I shall touch only 
briefly on two particular phases of it. , 

I want to speak for a few minutes on two things which are 
not, apparently, very closely allied, but, as a matter of fact, 
which are very, very noteworthy when we consider the funda- 
mental principles of this Government. 

I want to say a few words to you on the subject of the ap- 
propriation for the War Department—that is, the appropriation 
of $2,250,000 for the military post construction fund—and 
then I also wish to say a few words to you in reference to the 
facts disclosed at the hearings on the subject of the appropria- 
tion of $2,686,760 as extra money needed for 1927 for the at- 
tempted enforcement of the national prohibition act in this 
one year. 

It may not seem to you on the face of it that the attempted 
enforcement of prohibition and the building of barracks for 
national defense are very closely coordinated, but they go down 
to the very fundamentals of the principles on which this Goy- 
ernment is founded. 

This Government was founded for the sole purpose of creat- 
ing an agency which could look out for the general welfare of 
all of those particular republics that merged a portion of their 
sovereignty into the new central government. The National 
Government was founded for the sole purpose of taking care 
of certain delegated things. There never was a document more 
earefully drawn than the Constitution. It was drawn with the 
definite purpose of only turning over to the Federal Govern- 
ment the sorts of things that the States could not properly 
operate for themselves. 

Now, in this present appropriation bill by taking these two 
items, the one item of $2,250,000 for building barracks for 
the national defense and the item of $2,680,760 for attempting 
to enforce the national prohibition act, you have an illustra- 
tion of the proper function of the Government and you have 
an illustration of an improper function of the Government, 
which shows a centralization and a taking over of the duties of 
the States by the Federal Government, which the whole theory 
of the Constitution was devised to prevent. 

I am not going to make a speech on the general subject of 
prohibition. It is a question which is very much in the public 
mind, but I do want to say a few words about what this experi- 
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ment in national prohibition is leading to on the part of the 
National Government, as set forth in the pending bill. 

In the first place, there is definitely appropriated $2,250,000 
on account of authorized total expenditures of $5,770,000 for 
the permanent housing of the defense troops of this Nation, 


[ 


Every Chief of Staff of the Army and every Secretary of War | 


for the past 40 years has urged the abolition of useless frontier 
posts and the concentration of the defensive forces of this coun 
try into logically placed defense areas, and since we adopted 
the national defense act this country for the first time has 
adopted a rational principle of defense and has divided the 
country into nine corps areas. This Congress did a very good 
piece of constructive work when it passed a bill, the Wads- 
worth-Hill Act, in this session creating the permanent Army 
post construction fund, which at the present time has in it 
potentially and actually about $28,000,000. 

You recently passed your authorization for the expenditure of 
$5.770,000 for barracks, and I am very glad to see that the 
money is now being actually appropriated in this pending bill, 
that there may be immediately started permanent and 
proper barracks in the corps area training centers and other 
mobilization points which have been created as an immediate 
necessity in case this country ever has to defend itself again. 
I am very glad to see that the money is now actually being 
appropriated which will authorize in a very short time the 
beginning of the construction at Camp Meade of soldiers’ bar- 
racks—the appropriation being $410,000—to take the place of 
the miserable shacks which are there at the present time, and 
which, in one case, caught fire and almost burned up a number 
of soldiers, and which, in another case, were so rickety that 
the men had to be ordered out of them for fear they would fall 


so 


down. I am also glad to see that the quarters at the HEdge- 
wood Arsenal are now being definitely and actually appro- 
priated for to the extent of $90,000. I want to congratulate 


this House of Representatives on having put into concrete law 
a definite theory of location and development of barracks and 
posts in this country entirely in accord with the theory of 
national defense. Theat is a proper function of this Govern- 
ment. 

But then we come to another item in this bill of a totally 
different sort. I am not arguing the merits of prohibition, 
per se; I am not discussing the question whether State prohibi- 
tion is a good or bad thing, but I am calling to your attention 
the direct result of the first experiment in national prohibition, 
the first experiment that was ever made in having the Federal 
Government take over the local police laws of the State. 

We hear in this country a great deal about “law enforce- 
ment” and we hear in this country a great deal of discussion 
about amendments to the Volstead Act or possible amendments 
to the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. 

Of course, under our oaths as officers of the Government, it 
is our duty to do all we can to see that all the laws of the 
United States are enforced; but there a shibboleth which 
goes back and forth throughout this land, and when some peo- 
ple speak of “law enforcement” they do not mean the enforce- 
ment of all the laws of the United States. They do not mean 
the enforcement of the act of 1874, for example, which was 
put on the books for the purpose of carrying out and making 
vital the provisions of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
to the Constitution. The act of 1874 is just as vital and just 
as alive at the present time as it ever was. I happen to know 
personally about it, because in 1912, as United States district 
attorney for Maryland, I prosecuted and convicted three elec- 
tion supervisors in Maryland for deliberately disfranchising 
the negroes, as negroes, of their votes. 

I only cite this as an illustration of one of the laws of the 
United States which no one who talks for “law enforcement” 
considers or in any way takes up as part of their shibboleth. 
It, the enforcement act of the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, is one of the great laws of the United States. The 
statute books of the Federal Government are full of laws at 
the present time which are not enforced and which nobody 
attempts to enforce, and when a certain group of people in this 
country talk about “law enforcement,” they mean nothing ex- 
cept the enforcement of the Volstead Act under the eighteenth 
amendment. Now, gentlemen, how long are you going to con- 
tinue to attempt——— 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not think law enforce- 
ment is confined to that law, does he? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman that 
after reading the very able questions which the chairman of 
the committee put to General Andrews, I am inclined to think 
that the only thing that some people who are attempting to 
enforce laws think about is this particular question, 


is 
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| in the radiators of automobiles, and they could so 
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Mr. MADDEN. Of course, when those questions were being 
propounded the only thing before us was this law, and 
Was hot anything for him to say except as to this law. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland I chairman asked 
pertinent and very relevant questions. 

Gentlemen, this subject a subject such wide and far- 
reaching interest that when one starts on a discussion of the 
relation of the Constitution to the theory the eighteenth 
amendment it goes back into the whole history of our Goverm 
ment. I only want to take two or three minutes to call atten 
tion to certain things in this law. Most of you here voted for 
every appropriation that has been asked for by the Prohibition 
Unit of this Government. 


there 
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Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. I yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. BOYLAN. Could the gentleman give us approximately 


the amount that has been appropriated so far by this Congress 
for the enforcement of prohibition? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like 
chairman of the committee for a moment. 
from 


the attention of 
Will 
Illinois permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HILL Maryland. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Boyian] has asked how much money has been appropri- 
ated far for the attempted enforcement of the 
amendment by this Congress 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not able to say exactly, but I would 
say about $2,000,000 the first year, and then it ran up to about 
$4,000,000 the next year, and if I recall, about $6,000,000 
next year, $9,000,000 the next year, and ten million 
dollars the next year, and aitogether the annual bill 
about $28,500,000. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Twenty-eight million five hundred 
thousand doilars, exclusive of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And exclusive of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes; exclusive of the Coast Guard 

Mr. MADDEN. And that item for the Coast Guard is about 
$13,000,000 ? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Now, gentlemen, on top 
sum this bill proposes over two and a half million dollars more. 

Now, what is the purpose of this appropriation? I expect 
to vote for this bill because what we have got to do is to go 
through the motions of attempting to enforce a law which 
can not be enforced, in order to show it can not be enforced, but 
what are we doing here? 

We are about to create a Federal spy system to spy on State 
officers and State courts, a novelty in Federal practice. We 
are about to create a beer squad to inspect the one-half of 
1 per cent breweries. We have already given power of inspec- 
tion by putting on a one-tenth of 1 cent tax per gallon—— 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit me to amplify 
my answer of a moment ago, those figures include enforcement 
of the narcotic law as well. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

This bill also provides for a new inspection force called the 
industrial alcohol inspection force. General Andrews 
that there has been created a new crime against the Govern- 
ment, to wit, the crime of taking industrial alcohol and de- 
naturing it, and apparently they have devised schemes now by 
which they can denature anything. General Andrews testified 
before a subcommittee of the Senate that they could take 
alcohol which was literally poison and which was used to put 
“renature ” it, 
or so de-denature it, or so rectify it at the present time, that it 
became perfectly harmless when made into these rotten, illicit 
liquors that are made in the back alleys of this Nation. 

In addition, there are numerous other squads which Gen- 
eral Andrews says are necessary. I want to call the attention 
of the committee to the “beer” squad. It was thought that 
when prohibition had been in force the length of time it has 
been that there would have been a cessation of demand for 
these beverages. General Andrews, on page 513, of the hear- 
ings, estimates that the consumption a year of beer, illicit, high- 
power beer, is about 100,000,000 gallons and he wants to stop 
that. He also estimated, in answer to the question of the 
chairman of the committee, that the industrial alcohol di- 
verted to bootleg purposes amounts to about 15,000,000 gallons 
a year. 

According to the bulletin put out last year by the Federal 
Council of Churches, the figures run very much more than 
that, but there is an admitted condition of that sort existing 
in the country. 

Now, what is the ambition of General Andrews as disclosed 
by the hearings? General Andrews’s ambition is this: He says 
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that if you appropriate this $2,500,000 more and give him these 
various squads of investigators, he will be able to do what? 
He says he will be able to drive away illicit bootleg liquor 
from the street and into the homes. 
On page 508, he says: 


The CuatmMayn. And what do you think will be the effect of that? 

General Anpkews. It will eliminate, first, the source of supply for 
the illegitimate traffic in liquor, and will probably turn the boot- 
legging industry to Iillegitinvate distillation as the source of supply. 
That is what I expect 

The CuaimMan. Then, what will happen? 


General ANpDnews. Then I am asking for the right to get search 
warrants on the basis that we have evidence that a private dwelling 
is being used as a commercial distillery, and if we get that law, we 
will make it pretty hard for them to distill their source of supply. 
If we succeed in turning the industry away from that source of supply, 


then, we will get it 


muke his own whisky 


ultimately, back on the basis where every man 


will in his own home for his own consumption. 


Gentlemen, 1 do not think we can realize too deeply what 
that form of testimony means. There is the prohibition en- 
forcement officer who admits that under national prohibition 
the best he can do is to drive this rotten strong drink off 
the streets and create a condition in which every man will 
make his own whisky in his own home for his own consump- 
tion. 

I want to call attention to a very different picture. 

Thomas Jefferson said, or Madison said, that the great 
founders of this country believed in true temperance. I um 
not talking about the merits of State prohibition, I am talking 
of the constitutional theory of local police in relation to 
the Federal Government, 

Jefferson said, or perhaps it was Madison, that a nation 
where wine was used was a temperate nation; that a nation 
where strong drink was used was an intemperate nation; and 
the whole group of Federal fathers of this country were abso- 
lutely for the substitution, by persuasion and by encourage- 
ment, of mild beverages, beer and wine, for the colonial equiva- 
lent of the rotten stuff which is corrupting the country at 
the present time and which, according to General Andrews, is 
being driven back to be made in the homes. 

I have here an article or statement from a book by a mayor 
of New York, Philip Hone, 100 years ago. He kept a diary 
and in his diary he refers to a visit he made to the first United 
States Senator from Maryland in March, 1830. I think you 
gentlemen should see what true temperance meant among the 
founders of this Nation as compared with conditions under 
the constitutional provision at the present time. I therefore 
read an extract from the diary of the mayor of New York, in 
which he said: 

I paid this morning a visit, which I have long been wishing for, to 
the venerable Charles Carroll, only surviving signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. He will be 94 years of age next September. His 
fucuities are very little impaired, except his sight, which within the 
last few months has failed a little and deprived him of the pleasure of 
reading at all times, which he has heretofore enjoyed. 

He is gay, cheerful, polite, and talkative. He described to me his 
manner of living. He takes a cold bath every morning in the summer, 
plunging headlong into it, rides on horseback from 8 to 12 miles, dricks 
water at dinner, has never drank spirituous liquors at any period of his 
life, but drinks a glass or two of Madeira wine every day, and some- 
times champagne and claret, takes as much exercise as possible, goes 
to bed at 9 o'clock, and rises before day. 


The first Sengtor of the United States from Maryland, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, began his service March 4, 1789. 
He enjoys the almost unique distinction of having resigned 
November 30, 1792, nearly five years before the expiration of 
his term, which was, by the terms of his election, March 4, 
1797. The first Senator from Maryland lived and died in what 
is now the third congressional district, in that portion of the 
district known as the third ward. Including him, there have 
been 49 Senators from Maryland since the foundation of the 
United States. Can anybody imagine Charles Carroll of Car- 
roliton advocating the eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion? Can anyone imagine Washington, or Jefferson, or Madi- 
son advocating such an amendment? Carroll was also the last 
surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence. He never 
used spirits in his life. He was an example of true temper- 


ance, as be was one of the foremost examples of the willing- 
ness to sacrifice everything for American freedom. That is 
the type of Senator Maryland wants—a man fearless, willing 
that every element of the people should know his position on 
all public questions, and withal, temperate. 

There is the first United States Senator from Maryland at 
the age of 94 plunging into a bath, and riding 12 miles a day, 
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drinking temperate beverages such as Madeira, champagn 
and claret, and doubtless, like Washington, “small beer,” and 
neyer touching the national drink of the American people « 
to-day, namely, alcohol and water mixed with coloring and 
some flavor. 

Now, one thing more. I want to show you one of the thine 
for which this appropriation is to be made. 

On page 529—and I am talking now not against the appro- 
priation, for we have got to try the experiment, we have got to 
spend the money until we get back to the theory that the 
National Government is to control national matters and* the 
local governments are to control local matters. 

Here is the question that the chairman asked: 


The CHAIRMAN, That is what I mean by local courts. You belieye 
that the organization of the force you are suggesting will enable you 
to clarify the atnresphere to such an extent as to confine the cas: 
which you will have to bring into court to the great fundament»| 
problems? 

General ANDREWS. To the major cases; yes, sir. 

Now, you want to know how 
assist us in doing that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

General ANDREWS. When we find, for instance, that where we have 
put up to the local authorities the question of the enforcement of the 
law locally, and that in a certain county or a certain State law viola- 
tions have become rampant, there are just two things to be done. 
Shall we go in and do that local police work? I say that we should 
not. We would send under-cover investigators there, and no one 
would know anything about it, but some day they would be presented 
to the grand jury with evidence which would result in the indict- 
ment of those oflicers responsible for law enforcement in that State 
or county, and who have been conniving actively with law violators. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, you will be able to disclose con- 
spiracies in which those officials may enter for the purpose of pre- 
venting the enforcement of the prohibition law. 

General ANDREWS, Yes, sir; you are right. In that way we will 
encourage and make more popular the proper function of the local 
law officials. That will be the result, when they realize that there 
may be working right in their towns Iederal under-cover agents who 
will expose them in conspiracy cases, 


Mr. Chairman, I know that a lot of people think that every 
time I get up on the floor of the House of Representatives I 
speak about prohibition. 

Mr. COLE. Well, the gentleman does, does he not? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; I do not. This is the first 
time that I have spoken at length on the subject of prohibition 
at this session of Congress, although I have spoken many times 
on other matters that, like prohibition, tend to destroy State 
rights and home rule. I have one more word to say about it, 
and that is all. Contrast these two things. Here is the appro- 
priation of $2,500,000 for the housing of troops for national 
defense, a legitimate and proper function of this Government 
under the original foundation. Here is the appropriation of 
over $2,500,000, a large part of which is to provide a crowd of 
spies by which the Federal Government can detect the de- 
linquencies and alleged conspiracies and criminal actions of 
State officers in violating this national prohibition act. Here 
is how a large part of your money is being spent by a Federal 
under-cover organization. What would Charles Carroll of 
Carroliton, what would Washington, Jefferson, and Madison 
have said if the Federal Government had proposed to have an 
“under-cover organization” such as you are appropriating for 
here, a Federal spy system on the sovereign States! 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. What does the gentleman think the Federal 
Government ought to do, if anything, when those conditions 
exist, where State officials are conspiring to help violate the 
Federal Constitution and Federal laws? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. When you have a condition where 
the State officials are not enforcing the law, and where they 
are so corrupt that it requires an “ under-cover squad” of spies 
on the part of the Federal Government, then we ought to pause 
and consider whether the experiment of having the Federal 
Government take over the local State police rights is a wise 
thing or not. 

Mr. DENISON. But we are not up to that point yet. We 
now have this provision in the Constitution, and we have this 
law of Congress. When the Federal Government officials 
charged with the administration of the law find that condition 
to exist, what ought they to do, and what would the gentle- 
man do? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. What the gentleman would do 
would be this: If I had to do with a law which was so gen- 
erally violated by the State authorities that the Federal Gov- 
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ernment had to come in and prosecute the State authorities, | 


1 would realize that the Federal Government—and I would 
realize it gracefully—should retire from the field of endeavor 
which the Federal Government improperly entered. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not the converse also true? Have not 
the States the same privilege of employing under-cover men to 
discover corruption and graft upon the part of the officials of 
the Federal Government—and they will find a lot of it there? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think that is a very interesting 
situation., Here is the great Government of the United States, 
and then the separate governments of each of the 48 States. The 
Federal Government employs “ under-cover men” to find cor- 
ruption in the State officials, and the several States employ 
“ynder-cover men” to find corruption amongst the Federal 
officials. That is a splendid condition of affairs, is it not? 
Yo contemplate the possibility of the future danger of such a 
condition appalls one, 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman from Maryland believe 
that the Federal Government ought to enforce the prohibition 
law? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
has 

Mr. DENISON, Oh, will the gentleman answer the question. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But that question is not a straight 
question? 

Mr. DENISON. I think that is a pretty straight question. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Oh, no; it is the same as the old 
question of asking a man whether he has stopped beating his 
wife when we know that he had never beaten his wife. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman believe the 
Government ought to enforce prohibition? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is exactly the same as if I 
should say to the gentleman, Have you stopped drinking boot- 
leg liquor? when I know that he never drank it. 

Mr. DENISON. Is the gentleman going to answer my ques- 
tion, whether he believes the Federal Government ought to en- 
force the law or try to enforce it? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. I have been brought up in 
this theory of government. If I see a drowning boy and I 
know perfectly well he can not be saved, I suppose I would be 
fool enough to go out and drown myself in an effort to save 
the boy. Yes; I believe in saving the drowning boy. In the 
same way I believe that you have got to go through the motions 
of attempting to enforce the law; but I say‘to my colleague 
that we are a rational group of men, and when the time comes 
that we are down to the position where we have to employ 
spies on the State police and other officers for this purpose, 
we have reached a point of danger the contemplation of which 
is appalling. I say to the gentleman there never before ex- 
isted in the Federal Government a condition where the Govern- 
ment had to keep a special band of spies to spy on State 
officials. 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, the Federal Government employs this 
so-called underground squad to detect robberies of the mail 
and any other violation of the postal laws and things of that 
kind than we have from the very beginning. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No. That had not to do with the 
officials of the States. 

Mr. DENISON. And we do the same thing to detect the 
counterfeiters. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No! They are not State officials. 
The gentleman is a very able constitutional lawyer and I 
want to ask him this question. Did the gentleman ever know 
of a case in the history of this Nation before—and I do not 
ask this in a trivial spirit—in which the Federal Government 
found it necessary to employ a large, well-organized force of 
men for the purpose of detecting criminal actions on the part 
of State officers? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know of any case of that kind at 
the present time, because as a general rule the State officers 
cooperate with the Federal Government in enforcing the Fed- 
eral laws. But it.just happens that there are localities in this 
country where the State officials are not in sympathy with the 
prohibition law, and they are conspiring to help violate it. 
That is a situation that has arisen only in recent years, ap- 
parently, and having arisen, what ought the Federal Govern- 
ment to do? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman has made a very 
frank statement of that. He says that this is the first time 
that condition has arisen. 

Mr. DENISON. The first that I know of, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think the gentleman is right. I 
do not think any of us know of any condition similar to that. 
When we find for the first time in the history of this Nation 
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a condition of that kind, then I say we would better coordinate 
it with the constitutional discrepancy contained in the eight- 
eenth amendment. [Applause.] The basis of government is 
the enforcement of its laws. When there exists one law out 
of a thousand that so differs from all others that the Federal 


| Government must create a spy system for the sole purpose of 
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watching State officers, there must be something very wrong 
with that one law. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Agnotp]. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, 
the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress is fast drawing to 
aclose. I think it was generally conceded when we met here last 
December that the most vital problem to be solved by the Sixty- 
ninth Congress was the agricultural problem. 

Relief for agriculture was considered of vital importance 
when the two great political parties of this country submitted 
their case to the voters of the country as a jury in the general 
election in 1924, each asking that it be commissioned as the 
agency through which to carry into effect its platform pledges. 
That jury decided that the Republican Party should be so com- 
missioned and thereby placed the responsibility on it. The two 
major parties declared their position on agriculture in their 
platforms as follows: 

The Democratic Party pledges itself: 


The time of the gentleman from Maryland 


to 


To stimulate by every proper governmental activity the progress of 
the cooperative marketing movenrent and the establishment of an export 
marketing corporation, or in order that the 
surplus may not establish the price for the whole group. 


commission, exportable 


And, further: 


To readjust the tariff so that the farmer and all other classes can 
buy again in a competitive manufacturer's nrarket. 


The Republican Party, in its platform declaration, says: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to assure its 
prosperity and success, 


The administration, with the powerful influence and prestige 
of the executive department in molding legislation and direct- 
ing its course, is likewise in complete control of both Houses 
of Congress, with a safe working majority on the floor of the 
two Houses and of every legislative committee of both bodies. 
On the first day of the present session of this Congress, over 
the opposition of the minority, it amended the discharge rule 
of this House, thereby hermetically sealing the door of every 
legislative committee room and making it impossible for the 
House of Representatives to discharge a recalcitrant committee 
and recall from it the consideration of legislation intrusted to 
it and on which it would not report, unless a majority of the 
House petitions and votes to discharge it. This in effect 
pillories the right of the House to discharge a committee and 
consider legislation on its merits on the floor of the House 
without the sanction and approval of the administrative forces. 

On the 21st of December last on this floor I called the atten- 
tion of this House to the unfortunate plight of agriculture 
and the situation existing throughout the agricultural sections 
of the country, and predicted then that the rumblings in the 
offing would break into a furious storm unless something was 
done to relieve agriculture from its unfortunate plight. 

Stressing the demand for agricultural relief, I called upon 
those in authority to bring to the floor of the House legislation 
that would relieve the farmer of the economic handicap the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law placed him under and enact 
legislation that would place him on an equal footing with in- 
dustry. ‘Later, on the 20th day of February last, on this 
floor I again called the attention of the House to its neglect 
to heed the demands of agriculture, and called particular atten- 
tion to the action of the Corn Belt committee and the executive 
committee of the American Council. of Agriculture, in confer- 
ence at Des Moines, Iowa, December 21 to 22, 1925, voicing 
the sentiment of the united farm organizations of the West, 
representing something like 4,000,000 farmers, in which they 
took issue with the President of the United States in the state- 
ments made by him in his speech before the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at Chicago last fall. At that time he 
attempted to soothe the growing unrest in the Middle West by 
assuring the farmers that their ills were more imaginary than 
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real, and that the existing Fordney-McCumber tariff was of 
“great benefit to agriculture as a whole.” 

by permission of the House, I will insert the resolution 
adopted at that conference in reply to the President’s labored 
effort to convince the agricultural West that the existing Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff rates were a panacea for the farmer's 
ills, as the resolution, considered and adopted by men who 


know, clearly and concisely sets forth the real underlying 
causes of the present unfortunate plight of agriculture: 

We do not concede that the existing Fordney-McCumber Act is “ of 
great benefit to agriculture as a whole.” On the contrary, the stag- 
gering burdens imposed upon the consumers of the country through 
this act fall as heavily upon the farmer as upon any other class— 
on the one band, the farmer pays bis full share of the heavy tariff 
tribute upon practically everything he buys, while on the other 
hand the price of his great surplus commodities is fixed in the world 
markets. The living standard of organized industry and laber is the 
highest and most generous any nation has ever known, while the liy- 


ing standard of the farmer 1s rapidly becoming that of the world 
farmer. And, therefore, what virtue has the boasted home market? 
At this hour this home market 1s offering the Corn Belt farmer 55 
cents and 60 cents per bushel for his corn, when it cost him more 
than twice this much to produce it. Also we hope we will be par- 
doned for our skepticlsm when we refuse to become elated over refer- 
ence to certain articles that are on the free list, such as farm ma- 
chinery, binder twine, ete., In which Hines our American manufac- 
turers dominate the world markets and therefor control the domestic 
price, 

If the existing tarif! ig such a boon to agriculture, then how can 
the fact be explained that, although this tariff has been in operation for 
five years, agriculture is at this hour staggering on the brink of com- 
plete collapse? With all due respect to the President, we desire to 
say that the farmers of this country know the source of their diffi- 
culties—they know that on the one hand they are carrying the heavy 
burdens of the protective system and sustaining the generous wage 
scales of organized labor, while on the other hand they are meeting 
world competition which industry and labor refuse to meet; and in 
these premises we demand of the Sixty-ninth Congress that it enact 
legislation that will assure the same degree of equality for agriculture 
that industry and labor have so uncompromisingly demanded and 
received for themselves. If it fs not unsound to fix prices on steel, 
textiles, and other similar commodities by protective legislation, then 
why is it unsound to fix them for agriculture by the same process? 
If it was not unsound to vouchsafe the Adamson law to organized 
labor, then why be so horrified at specific legislation for the Nation’s 
great basic industry? If it was wise on the part of Congress to 
stabilize our banking system through the Federal reserve act and our 
transportation system through the Esch-Cummins Act, then why not 
indulge the same solicitude for the 40,000,000 people who live upon 
the farm and whose purchasing power is so vital to our myriad mills 
and factories? 

Finally on this score we desire to say to Congress that the time has 
come when it must choose between one of two alternatives—if indus- 
try insists that it can not exist without the tariff, then Congress must 
take agriculture in on the deal. And failing to do this, it should not 
blame the farmers of the United States if they invoke the principle 
that self-preservation is the first law, and if thus they should declare 
open war upon the protective system. And in saying this we will not 
forget the real friends of agriculture in Congress in the days to come. 

In this connection we desire to remind the farmers of the South 
that the time has come when corn, wheat, cotton, livestock, and to- 
bacco should make common cause and when we should fight our battles 
side by side. We do not ask for special privilege or subsidies—we ask 
only that Congress shall assure to the farmer a dollar of the same 
purchasing power as the dollar it has so freely granted to industry 
and labor. 

And verily the man or set of men who deny this heartfelt plea of 
agriculture assume a frightful responsibility. Already hundreds of 
thousands of farmers have been sold out by the sheriff, while many 
thousands of others will suffer a similar fate before relief can possibly 
come. Already more than 2,000 rural banks have been forced to close 
their doors, while the shadow of insolvency is hovering over hundreds 
of other banks which only a little while ago were the pride of their 
communities. Therefore let those who by plausible pretext seek to 
minimize the troubles of the farmer pause before it is too late—let 
them have a care lest their attitude not only assure the final and 
complete collapse of agriculture but also a condition of affairs which 
in the not distant future will bring distress to every great industrial 
center, 


It can not be controverted that the security and independence 
of the American Nation depends upon a well-balanced equi- 
librium between the food-producing public and our various com- 
mercial and industrial activities. These commercial and in- 
dustrial activities may prosper temporarily with an unhealthy 
agriculture, but their prosperity can not be permanent and 





sustained unless agriculture, the basic industry of America, is 
in a healthy, prosperous condition. That agriculture is not now 
in a healthy, prosperous condition and has not been during the 
past five years we have but to refer to some innocent but con- 
vincing figures given us by some of the Government depart- 
ments. 

Let me call your attention to the reports from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to the purchasing power of the farm- 
er’s dollar measured with other trades and industries. We are 
advised by the Agricultural Department, through its present 
and former Secretary, that in 1919 the purchasing power of 
the farmer’s dollar was 112 cents. In 1920 it had deelined to 
96 cents, in 1921 to 84 cents. In 1922 it arose to 89 cents, in 
1923 it declined to 61.3 cents, in 1924 it was 62.4 cents, and in 
1925 it had reached the low level of 60.3 cents, the lowest 
level it had reached during the past 35 years. 

Let me further call your attention to some figures taken from 
the reports of the Federal Farm Census as to the values of 
farm lands and farm buildings. 

.In 1920 it is given as $63,000,000,000, while in 1925 it is given 
as $46,000,000,000, a decline of $17,000,000,000, or 30 per cent. 

From the same source as to the value of horses, mules, cattle, 
and swine: 

In 1920 it is given as $8,200,000,000, while in 1925 it was 
valued at $5,200,000,000, a decline of $3,000,000,000. An average 
loss of $2,000,000,000 per year was sustained on the price of 
crops compared to the standard price the farmer was receiy- 
ing before the war for the five-year period, amounting to about 
$10,000,000,000, making a total depreciation from 1920 to 1925 
on the items mentioned of $30,000,000,000. 

How about the entire wealth of the Nation during the same 
time? In 1920 it was estimated at $290,000,000,000, while in 
February, 1926, the Department of Commerce estimated it at 
$350,000,000,000, or an increase of $60,000,000,000. Certainly, 
if these figures prove anything, a gain of $60,000,000,000 in 
general wealth and during the same time a loss of $30,000,000,- 
000 in agricultural wealth, they prove that other industries are 
profiting at the expense of agriculture. They prove that our 
economic structure is decidedly out of balance and is of such 
serious nature that remedial relief is necessary. Agriculture 
will continue in a demoralized state until something is done to 
revive it and restore it to a plane of equal opportunity. 

In 1920 the farmers were told that what they needed was 
higher tariff schedules, and with that end in view the emer- 
gency tariff law was passed, effective the latter part of 1921. 
The farmer’s condition did not improve by the operation of the 
emergency tariff, and in 1922 the present Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law was enacted which the farmers were told would stem 
the tide-of growing adversity and be a panacea for all their 
troubles. In spite of this promised relief the purchasing power 
of the farmer’s dollar continued to decline and farm values 
continued to shrink. His indebtedness continued to mount or 
remain stationary at best. This should convince any man that 
instead of a high, protective tariff being a boon to agriculture, 
its actual operation has the opposite effect and proves to be a 
detriment. 

It ought to be clear to any man that a protective tariff on 
farm commodities can be of no benefit to any country where 
a surplus is produced that must be disposed of in a foreign 
market. In the case of all such commodities the competitive 
world prices not only affect and govern the price of the ex- 
ported surplus but it establishes the price for that portion of 
such products sold in home markets for home consumption. 
The Liverpool price of wheat determines the Chicago and Min- 
neapolis price. Twenty per cent of our basic farm products 
must be marketed abroad and the price of this 20 per cent 
fixed by foreign competitive markets determines the price of 
the 80 per cent sold and ednsumed at home. 

This places the farmer in the unfortunate position of having 
the price of the commodities he sells controlled by world 
markets and obliges him to pay prices for the things he buys 
for use on his farm, things to eat and wear, artificially en- 
hanced by the existing tariff rates. That is an economic handi- 
cap that can not be overcome by advice or good will, and mere 
words of sympathy and good cheer that are handed out to the 
farmers of the country will not serye to remedy the handicup 
under which agriculture is now struggling, nor restore the 
balanced equilibrium that must exist between agriculture and 
industry if America is to bloom into her fullest greatness of a 
well-balanced, self-sustaining Nation. 

The tariff enables the American manufacturer to inflate the 
prices of his products made and sold in America to the amount 
of the tariff on such article without competition from abroad. 
The manufacturer is protected against foreign competition on 
everything he sells In America and enjoys a distinct American 
price. Not so with the farmer. 
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The European countries have been our chief markets for ! 


our agricultural products sold abroad. They are recovering 
from the effects of the war slowly and have little money with 
which to buy our products. They have commodities they would 
like to exchange for our agricultural products but they must 
scale our tariff wall before they can land their products on our 
shores. Transportation costs and tariff duties must be added 
to the price of their commodities when sold here. As a result 
they are establishing trade relations with other countries where 
tariff barriers do not interfere with the barter and exchange 
of their commodities for those of other countries. By this 
policy of our Government our foreign trade is hampered and 
npeded and the outlet for our surplus agricultural products 
imited. The farmer bears the brunt of this restriction of 
foreign trade on account of the fact that his surplus when not 
murketed abroad is left to accumulate and congest domestic 
irkets which drives his prices downward. 

The American Farm Bureau estimates that the gross cost 
to the farmer by way of added costs on the things he must 
necessarily purchase is $426,000,000 a year. The farmer re- 

ives some benefits from the tariff, estimated by the same 

ganization to be $125,000,000 a year. But on the whole trans- 
tion it amounts_to a net loss of $301,000,000 per year to the 

American farmer. In other words, for every dollar the farmer 
ts through the operation of the tariff it costs him four. 

It is net results that concern men, and anyone knows that 
any transaction wherein it costs $4 to make $1 is a losing 
proposition and in the end will bankrupt any man or any 
DUSIDeSS. 

The present existing tariff schedules being the source of 
much of the farmer's difliculties, the best policy would be to 
remedy his ills by striking at the root of the chief economic 
disturbance rather than apply antidotes to counteract the 
effect of the disturbance. If a stream of running water is 
polluted by a condition upstream, the best way to have pure 
water is to remove the cause of pollution rather than let the 
cause remain and seek to counteract its effect by a purification 
process. 

So far as the farmer’s ills are concerned, a readjustment of 
the present tariff schedules will to a large extent accomplish 
that purpose. If we do not, them the only alternative is to put 
props of special legisiation under agriculture which will be 
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The so-called Haugen bill was fostered and advocated by 
practically all of the farm organizations of the country, but 
the whole power and influence of the administration was 
directed against the bill and it went down to defeat largely 
through the clever attacks and onslaughts of the very interests 
of the country that have been the chief beneficiaries of the 
present monopolistic Fordney-MeCumber tariff law. 

It is interesting to note that the solid vote of the New Eng- 
land States, New Jersey, New York, and 19 out of 27 votes cast 
by the Pennsylvania delegation were against this bill. The 
administration, with all the power and influence at its com- 
mand, sought to defeat it. It accomplished its purpose 

With tariff beneficiaries it is all right when legislation raises 
prices to the consuming public of manufactured articles and 
all wrong when it raises prices of agricultural commodities 
I have no quarrel with big business because it is big so long 
as it is fair and honest; but when it demands that for itself 
which it is unwilling to give to the farming interests of the 
country, then I submit it shows an indefensible selfish spirit 
which can not be justified, and I take issue with it 

The administration, while fighting the demands of the Ameri- 
can farmer, with eyes focused on Wall Street and peoples 
across the sea, sponsored a bill to approve an agreement entered 
into by the Secretary of the Treasury, wherein the indebtedness 
of the Italian Government to this country was extended for a 
period of 62 years, with an average rate of interest of four- 
tenths of 1 per cent. Had interest been figured on a 4% per 
cent basis, the rate that our Government now pays on most of 
its outstanding bonds, and the amount that must be paid by 
the American taxpayer in retiring our national debt, our Gov- 
ernment would have received $3,413,874,500 more than is to be 
paid under the agreement made and approved, The settlement 
amounted to a cancellation of over 75 per cent of the debt and 
interest. If the total amount Italy is to pay us under the 
agreement were applied to interest alone, it would fall short 
$1,006,197,000 of paying the interest that would be due, figured 





| on a 4% per cent basis, and in addition to that a cancellation of 


equally as effective for agriculture as manufacturers now enjoy | 
by the tariff schedules so as to place agriculture and industry | 


on a common level of opportunity. If we are to enact special 


legislation, we should not discriminate, but legislate fairly and | 


equitably for all interests alike, and especially should this 


apply to the farmers, as agriculture is the basic industry in | 
America, the foundatior stone upon which our industrial great- | 


ness and prosperity must rest. 

The farmers of the country are the chief consumers of the 
products of the American manufacturers. A narrow policy that 
will enable the manufacturer to profit at the expense of agri- 
culture limits the farmer’s purchasing power and will ulti- 
mately, through the adversity of the farmer, destroy his pur- 
chasing power. With his purchasing power destroyed, the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturer will largely accumulate on the shelf 
and warehouse, curtailed production and unemployment will 


follow, and in the end adversity will likewise be the lot of all. | 


I believe in equality and exact justice to all, and if a high, pro- 
tective tariff system is so firmly entrenched in our economic 
structure that it must be continued, then common justice re- 
quires that we should not let it continue at the expense of agri- 


place it on a common level with corresponding advantages. 
The cooperative marketing bill passed early in the session, 
creating a division in the Department of Agriculture where 
advice and counsel can be handed out to men who are engaged 
in marketing through cooperative associations will be of seme 
benefit but it will not remedy the ills. There is entirely too 
great a spread between what the producer gets for his com- 
modity and what the consumer pays for the same commodity. 
Each farm being a unit of production within itself, and the 
farmers so widely scattered and interests so diversified, it is 


difficult, indeed, to successfully market farm products through | 


cooperative marketing systems. It will require a long time to 
perfect effective marketing agencies, but much has been ac- 
complished along this line and encouragement should be offered 
to this end. Freight rates should be readjusted in the interest of 
agricultural products. Millions could be saved the farmers of 
the country by a readjustment of freight rates. This would 
enable him to put his products on the market at a great saving 
and procure the necessary limestone and fertilizers to maintain 
and build up the fertility of his soil at a greatly reduced 
outlay. 


the entire principal due us June 15, 1925, of $2,042,000,000 

A few days later another agreement, sponsored by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the present administration, wherein 
the debt of France to this country is to be settled at 47.2 cents 
on the dollar, based on interest on deferred payments at 4'4 
per cent, came up for approval. This likewise covered a period 
of 62 years, with an average rate of interest at 1.64 per cent. 

If interest had been figured at 444 per cent our Government 
would have received $4,627,225,895.83 more than is to be paid 
under the agreement made. The principal of the French debt 
June 15, 1925, was $4,025,000,000, so it is readily seen that the 
agreement cancels the entire principal and $602,000,000 more 
that we should have received in interest alone. The effect 
of this settlement is a cancellation of 52.8 per cent of the 
French debt and interest to this country—more than half. 

Settlement of the English debt to this country was supposed 
to be a liberal settlement, as interest was based on 3 per cent 
for the first 10 years and 3% per cent thereafer. Had the 
Italian settlement been made on the same basis as the Pinglish 
settlement, our Government would have received from Italy 
$2,516,142,500 more than it will receive under the agreement 
approved. Had the French settlement been made on the same 
basis as the English settlement, our Government would have 
received from France $2,861,150,895.83 more than it will receive 
under the agreement approved by the House. I voted against 


culture, but we should do something for agriculture that will the Italian and French debt settlements. 


To settle with Italy at less than 25 cents on the dollar and 
with France at less than 50 cents on the dollar, with the de- 
plorable conditions existing throughout the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country as they are to-day, is contrary to my sense 
of justice. It is commonly reported through the public press 
that the settlements with the Italian and French Governments 
cleared the way for huge loans by Wall Street interests to the 
Italian and French people at a high rate of interest, thereby 
enabling them to reap rich rewards for negotiating the loans, 

In 1924, in Cleveland, the Republican Party adopted a plat- 
form in which they say in reference to foreign debts: 


In fulfillment of our pledge in the national platform of 1920, we 


| have steadfastly refused to consider the cancellation of foreign debts. 


* * * We stand for settlement with all debtor countries similar in 
character with our debt agreement with Great Britain, 


Pledges made in party platforms should be more than mere 
promises to be broken at will as pie crust. It is not fair to the 
people to get their votes on solemn declarations of principles, 
and then when clothed with the power and authority their 
votes give repudiate the solemn pledges made to secure that 
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authority. It savors too much of obtaining votes by false 
pretenses. 

tut I want to confine myself more directly to the farm 
problem. 

Gentlemen, agriculture is suffering to-day largely from the 
effect of the economic handicap imposed on it by special legis- 
lation for other interests, and as long as conditions remain as 
they are we can not hope for any real agricultural improve- 
iment. If we want really to legislate for the benefit to agri- 
culture we must seek the fundamental trouble, and upon in- 
vestigation we will find, as I have already stated, that this 
disparity of relations between agriculture and industry is due | 
largely to three important things that need attention—tariff 
and freight readjustments and better marketing facilities. The 
foremost and most important of all these propositions demand- 
ing attention is the present existing tariff schedules. [Ap- 
plause.| Relief for agriculture has been debated loud and 
long in this House. It has been debated long and loud in 
the body at the other end of the Capitol, and up to this 
good hour nothing has been done. A few days ago the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose voice has doubtless been 
heard by some, but was not heard by the public until he had 
addressed a letter to the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House, stated his position. In that letter he 
says to the chairman of the Agricultural Committee that the 
bill that was considered by the House at that time was “ eco- 
nomically unsound,” and that it would raise the price of food | 
commodities to the consuming public. Now, the country well 
knows, and we all know, the obstructive forces opposing farm | 
relief and the sponsors for legislation that brought the Ameri- | 
can farmer largely to the place where he is to-day. [Ap- | 
plause.| The interests that tell us that it will raise the price | 
of food to the consuming public advocate and foster and are the | 
chief beneficiaries of the highest protective tariff bill that was 
ever foisted upon the American people, and which raises the | 
price of all protected articles to the consuming public of 
America. Gentlemen, it seems to me that it is time the Ameri- 
can people were taking stock of the situation and make some 
sincere effort to solve this condition that has brought about 
this disparity of relations between agriculture and industry. 

It seems strange that the interests that oppose this legisla- | 
tion because they say it will raise the price of foodstuffs to the 
consuming public at the same time demand and have legisla- 
tion which operates to that end in the commodities they pro- 
duce, Tariff beneticiaries are empowered to levy a tribute on 
the consuming public amounting to from two to four billion 
dollars a year. Under the Esch-Cummins law the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is delegated the authority to levy tribute 
on the shippers of the country to enable the railroads to earn 
5iy per cent net and one-half per cent additional for improve- 
ments; and should they earn in excess of 6 per cent net, one- 
half of such excess earnings may be taken as tribute from the | 
shippers of the country and applied to the upbuilding and re- 
habilitation of the weak roads of the country. Such legisla- 
tion is pronounced economically sound, but when the farmers 
come to Congress asking for relief they find the doors 
locked and are denied relief on the theory that to grant 
them the relief asked for would increase the price of foodstuffs | 
and their requests are economically unsound. We hear a great | 
deal of talk nowadays about the American protective system. 
Yes; we have an American protective system, but it seems | 
indeed strange that the American protective system can only 
be made applicable to some favored interests and not be made | 
applicable to all interests. Of course the reason is clear. 
When special privilege is extended to all alike it ceases to be 
special privilege, and the favored ones find themselves without | 
an advantage—the very thing they do not want. Gentlemen, 
the trouble is fundamental. We may talk about legislating in 
the interest of the farmer; we may apply antidotes for the 
relief of the farmer; but just so long as we permit the dis- 
turbing cause to remain just that long will the agricultural 
interests be coming out at the little end of the horn. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Congress at the last session directed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make a careful study and to devise some plan 
whereby a reduction in freight rates might be made to the | 
shippers of agricultural commodities; nothing has been accom- | 
plished along that line. There came from the White House on | 
yesterday advice to the other end of the Capitol that to relieve | 
agriculiure a law should be enaeted whereby the cooperatives 
of this country eould borrow from the Government money to | 
carry on their business. Gentlemen, let me say this to you) 
again: It is not credit that the farmers of the country are 
requesting. So far as the cooperative associations are con- 
cerned, they can borrow money so long as they have the credit, 
and if they have not the credit the Government will not loan to 
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them anyway. We might apply antidotes of that kind, and 
antidote after antidote; and yet, unless we strike at the funda- 
mental disturbances, we will find that agriculture will continue 
to remain in its unfortunate plight. What the farmers are 
demanding, and what they are entitled to, is equality for 


| agriculture. 


Let me tell you this, gentlemen: It is 4 very, very short- 
sighted policy indeed that says to the American people, “ We 


| will permit some men to prosper at the expense of others: we 


will permit some interests to prosper at the expense of the 
others.” 

The administration and the Congress owe it to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country to give it the promised relief, 
Our duty has not been performed until that has been done. [ 
am unwilling that Congress should adjourn until the promises 
made to the farmers of the country—that agriculture would be 
placed on an economic equality with industry and commerce— 
shall have been fulfilled, and cast my vote against adjournment. 
We owe it to agriculture, to the country, and to ourselves to do 
simple justice to the people in the great agricultural sections of 
the country. It means in the end a well-balanced national 
life, a lasting, permanent, self-sustaining national life, in which 
peace, happiness, contentment, and prosperity will be the 
common lot of all. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 


| tleman from Kansas [Mr. TINcHER]. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Arnotp], who just 
preceded me, made some statements concerning agriculture that 
I want to answer. To my mind there is no question but there 
is an agricultural problem, and I have said that on the floor 
of the House a number of times; but to say that since 1921, 
the time when agriculture was at its lowest ebb, the party in 
power, the Congress of the United States, regardless of party, 
has done nothing for agriculture, can only be answered suc- 
cessfully by figures. If the picture drawn by the gentleman 
from Illinois, indicating as he would have it appear that that 
spread between the farmer and industry was gradually grow- 
ing wider, that it was being extended, then his argument would 
be sound. To my amazement and surprise, throughout the de- 
bates on the farm-relief measures which have been debated in 
this House and over the radio recently, I have heard the value 
of the farmer's dollar fixed all the way from 61 cents prior 
to the war down to 40 cents. The farmer is having enough 
trouble without having any false figures shoved in his face 
every five minutes. The truth is that the gap between the 
farmer and industry is gradually being closed, so that to-day, 


/ compared with the figures of 1921, the farmer’s dollar has a 


purchasing power of 94 cents as against sixty-odd cents; so 
that to-day the nonagricultural dollar, instead of being worth 
$1.20, is worth $1.02; so that to-day the spread is less than 
it has been since the depression came. 

I say in all fairness it is time that the American farmer 
have the figures instead of just loose statements. Oh, you 
say, “The Fordney-McCumber tariff law was a law in favor 


of everybody else than the farmer.” I made the assertion on 


this floor a few weeks ago that the price of nonagricultural 
products had been reduced since the enactment of that law 
and that the price of agricultural products had been increased. 
I was laughed at by some of my friends, who said, “ If that is 
true, it would be all right.” I invite to your attention to 
what to my mind is the clearest and most authentic and con- 


_erete and accurate analysis of that situation which was ever 


placed in the Congressional Recorp, the speech made by the 
distinguished gentleman now in the chair [Mr. HAwLey], prov- 
ing every assertion that we made. I tell you, folks, it is time 
we quit quarreling now. We have all had our fling. We have 


| all had our little remedies to propose, and have talked of them 


and advocated them. 

Let me give you an fllustration. You say to me, “I am a 
farmer.” I say to you, “Plant this.” You say, “No; I will 
not plant that; that is as bad as cockleburrs.” I say to you, 
“If you do not plant that, you are not a farmer's friend.” 
You tell.me to go to thunder, 

Now, that has been going on for months. Now, some people 
are so narrow that they say, “ We will go home and do nothing 
until 1928 for the farmer, because we could net have what we 
wanted.” Seven million majority of the American people in- 
trusted to Calvin Coolidge the responsibility of being Chief 
Executive of this Nation for four years, regardless of whether 
you believe in him or not. He says this morning boldly, “ You 
give me this law. Mr. Peek, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Hirth, of Mis- 
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souri, your law has failed to pass 
ti Give me this law. And the 
<a & our committee, “1 will be here when you « 
two years. If it does not work, then repeal it I 
rk. I say that the American Congress ought to 
relief asked for. 
measures are defeated. are not. There is a 
farm problem. No man who appeared before the Committee on 
Agriculture fai the distinguished gentleman who 
is just sat down [Mr. ARNOLD] He said the loan to the 
pe ratives will not help. Every that | 


Secretary of Agriculture 
me back in 
say it will 


give them 


some Some 


went as ir as 


witness 


testified hy 


tore 








Committee on Agriculture said that to permit the coopera- 
s to take the surplus off the market would help. That was 
the quarrel. They said it would not go far enough. The 
o Heuses of Congress. a majority of both parties in Congress 
ve said, “ We will t go ob that other trail. We will not 
Now, me! he farmer has sor rights We may differ and 
vy be enthus c about pet scheme But we have 
no leg and » rey ‘ e right to deny the Ame 
armer relief sim ! se we are afraid some or ! 
“ . e acdy tage out of it 
In my opinion, the remedy indorsed by the Secretary of Agri 
ire is the thing t will e the pr 
g which Chester Gray, representing the 
said was the best orderly marketing 
Ss a proposition which no farm organizati denounce r 
zed, except to say it did not go far enough. Just be ~« 
men sent here or who came here say We wil ave our 
n or nothing.” is no reason why this Congress shot djou n 
hout keeping the pledge made to the American farmer as 
tained in both political platforms 
We did not promise to tax him; we promised no such thing 
s is contained in certain measures, but we did promise legis- 
caleniated to take care of the surplus. The men 
rge of administering the executive branch of this Govern- 


nt for agriculture say we have that measure: the President 
1s sent word that that measure ought to pass, and before any 
ean legitimately criticize the Chief Executive of this Na- 
n for being against the farmer he should at least give him a 
hance to administer the law he sa the 
is that now exist as to the American far 
Mr. DENISON. Will! th man yiel 
Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 
Mr. DENISON. Does not my friend from Kansas 
at if we should refuse to adjourn and should give that bill 
a similar bill serious consideration we could pass it? 
Mr. TINCHER. Yes: and I think other bodies ought to 
refuse to lay things aside; they ought to pass them. I think 
x ight be fair with the farmer as well as with ourselves. 
We may disagree. My gz there is nothing un- 
sual about that. That has been the success of our country, in 
that we have disagreed, fought. and scrapped, and in that way 
have been able to keep down the things that were bad and 
eventually get the 


which 





e gentle 


believe 


friends, 


ine< 
~iness 
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things which were good. 


But there is a farm problem, and it ought to be solved. We 
have tried one thing, and it could not get the votes. It was 
nounced by both parties, and it was voted down by a ma- 


en—who do not 





rity of both parties, and for two or three n 
have the votes, or, anyway, the sanction of thei I 
resent them here—to get in the gallery and be pointed 
the men who say they will have no farm legislation ) 

have what they want. who do not farm, is all wrong, 
and I hope the American ( gress is not ready for that k 

f dictation. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The tin 
has expired 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr 
gentlem: n 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Chairman, during the next few minutes 
I am going to speak upon the subject of prohibition. In doing 
so, I am not going to quote the opinions or findings or statis- 
tics of other persons who have given the subject of prohibition 
their serious thought and earnest investigation. 

These remarks I am going to give expression to are the result 
of my own examinations into the effects of the eighteenth Fed- 
eral amendment and its enforcing machinery, the Volstead Act 

Before the eighteenth Federal amendment became a part of 
the Constitution of the United States, for a period of seren 
years I was a letter carrier in the city of Chicago. The routes 
I traveled were in those sections of the big city commonly 
called “ workingmen’s neighborhoods.” The old open saloon 
Was as common as the neighborhood meat market or grocery 
store. I saw plenty of drinking in the saloons of those days. 
It was confined to the men almost entirely, and to a limited 
extent it existed among youths who were arriving or had 


men 





e of the gentleman from Kansas 


Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
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lately arrived at manhood. I a woman drink in those 
Saloons, with the ex keeper's who, i 
tending bar, would join with the customers in a round, althou 
some of the neighboring women would drop in to get a can 


| 
pitcher of beer to be drunk at home As to young women, I 
never saw one of them enter a s 


never saw 


eption « e Sai il wile 


loon .O get a drink 





The people were simple in their ways and tastes, law-abidin 
and industrious, with here and there an occasional loafer wh 
refused to work and idled bis time in drinking 

The and father would sx l for his « ‘ ! 
he arrived at home after a bard day's work at the factory or 
mill and on Saturday afternoon and on holidays he would join 
his neighbors in the pearby saloon, generally referred to as U 
working! s club. No great nber of the people th 
auig i VhIsSK Beer ¢ l i it was otp vi ‘ 
was ommon drink of the peo In tl ) ! 
hiia I uced t fe i ] king it it 
hay ‘ ed h rit th 1 : i the } aw ‘) 

se, there re cases of drunkenness and neglects ! 
ho } if bh s of dru ‘ tes = 
ire! I sul ea I gs I : ind the 
‘ mak em appear distressfu t of entire pr 
tua ind numerous out o t 
t ea rs ihey were he ‘ hi« ‘ ed 
the s pathy of t I ! r Zo to the i 
i rr i = ‘ Z “ 

Tal y and larg eo] poor | rth aim Z 

tt » employments ict ited he con 

I i asses, lived i a circie ¢ is I i ma 

f drudge to which tl y ingredient to add ppibess 
cont came from lafing v es e and stin i y 
| eet i se ol ec! in 5 Ww r, 

They were, neverthel ambitious peopl 1eir 
being best revealed by their burning desire to give their nun 

is children an educatior The near-by public s 1, thoug 
large and spacious, was al ys overcrowded, and there 
no students in ttendance there except the workingme 
children 

I became familiarly acquainted with all the people on my 

I knew the fathers and the mothers, the children already 


route 


weaned from school and at work, the children still attending 
classes, and those who were yet too young for books I « La 


call them by their first as 


uniform of the letter carrier 


well as their last 
was ever a favorite 


names, aba bie 


guest in their 


homes. I could point out the people who drank beer, those who 
drank whisky, and those who did not drink at all. I could tell 


you those who drank to excess and spent their earnings in the 
saloon, the while their homes were ted and their 
suffered. and those, saving and frugal, who put aside a 
little for the rainy day or for the house that was 


built 


negit lami 
lies 
going 
thin recent wes days in a 


ks I spent several 


scene of my former work. In those poor workingmen’s neigh 
rl is where I served as a letter carrier I made many inqui: 


I who 
>» above eight 
which 


resided there when I delivered their 

ars have elapsed since I was thei 
naturally resulted in many changes caused 
and remorals. Notwithstanding. there wer 


I 
les about the people 
r 


r carrier, 
by marriage, death, 


er ¢ 





scores of the old familiar faces to greet me and to give 
account of the changes time had wrought a: g tl nd t r 
neighbors. I made thorough inguiries about them, and I w 
state what I learned from those good people and much of what 
I was able to see for myself 


The open saloons 


' 
I 
ld ones with the same proprietors and some in 
i 





were operating as soft-drink p! ters 

speak-easies,” soda-water f with 
plenty of strong drinks to be were 
known to the sellers. A cro vid, 
male and female. had sprung up to take care of the wants of 
those who were not sufficiently supplied by home brew or by 
the saloons in disguise. The moderately drinking people of my 


ays—yea, the temperance people—are transformed into heavy 
The drinkers of then now drink poisonous 
] f all sorts labeled whisky. cin, brandy, and what not 
In this orderly community as I knew it there is 
crime. Theft, expecially of automobiles, is comm on, and just a 
few weeks before I revisited there an atrocious tragedy was 
committed. A moonshine-crazed idiot killed his sleeping wife and 
son. An ’ the neighbors called him, but plain. 
hard-working Joe, I knew him to be, made mad by 
moonshine when Volstead took away his beer. 
Young boys and girls in the days I traveled 
grown into early manhood and womanhood, instead of drinking 
beer in their own homes, as was the custom of their parents, 


now drink poison at bouse parties, dances, cabgrets, and 


beer 
now much 


“ idiot 


simple 


poisonous 
I ; 


there how 


elme- 
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where. There is more drunkenness among these young people 
to-day than there was among the adults of eight years ago 
when I worked in their midst. The girls who do not drink 
strong liquors are rare exceptions, and they all whiff that 
eternal companion of drink, the cigarette. As to the young 
men, there seem to be no exceptions, They all drink, and they 
get stupidly drunk from the rotten stuff they drink. Other 
vices have come among these plain folks as a result of strong 
drinking. Indulgence in intoxicating liquors at their dances, 
parties, and other gatherings has produced immoral and sug- 


gestive dancing among them, and a combination of both drink- | 


ing and dancing has brought on an aggravated immorality. 
The old lady standing in front of the house or sitting on the 


front steps, as she did when I delivered her mail, but older | 


now and deeper furrows tracing her honest face, is still there 


to answer the mailman’'s whistle, With a shrug of the shoulder | 


and tears gathering in her eyes, she slowly answers the ques- 
tion of “where is that bright eyed, pretty little girl of yester- 
year?” as though she were mourning over the casket of her 


kin. The crude response is that “She has gone wrong.” Fol- | 


lowing up this fragment of sad information, after repeated 
questioning, the old lady says it was booze and gin, the boy 
with the flask on his hip and the little girl who dared to take 
a drink. It was not the story of one little girl or two, but the 
story of many little girls. These youths lave answered Vol- 
stead’s verboten with a dare, then an adventure, and now 
remorse, 

How much longer, ch, how much longer will the slaughter 
of the innocents go on to satisfy the stubborn Volsteadian 
pride of those who are so blind that they will not see? 

My friends, these simple people are no better off since pro- 
hibition. They are worse off. For the most part, they were 
a temperate people before prohibition. Now they are a com- 
munity of drinkers, They make their own home-brew and they 
distill their own booze—strong, vile, and unaged concoctions 
that are destructive to the membranes of the human body. 
They drink it now with glee and noise because the law says 
they can not drink it. They feel smart and happy in evading 
the law, and with noise, laughter, shouting, and quarreling 
they advertise to the world their violations of the law. In- 
toxicating liquor is the foerbidden apple in the garden of 
paradise and they are going to possess it at any cost. 

I asked scores of these plain people what they thought 
about prohibition, whether or not it had improved their con- 
ditions, if they were better off physically and financially than 
they were in the old days before prohibition, and they all re- 
plied, without exception, that their conditions now are worse 
than they were in the days when they were permitted by law 
to have their good, wholesome beer. They say that prohibi- 
tion does not prohibit—it merely has increased the price and de- 
creased the quality of what they drink. It has made it diffi- 
cult and almost impossible to get good, wholesome beer, so now 
they drink the vile stuff labeled whisky, gin, brandy, and 
wine. There was some drunkenness among them before pro- 
hibition, but nowadays they do not get drunk—they get 
drugged from the poison they take into their system under 
ihe guise of drink. 

Mr. Chairman, my investigations have not been limited to 
the scenes I have already described. 

lL have visited numerous dance halls, cabarets, and high- 
class hotels where receptions are held. I have gone to many 
house parties and other social gatherings. I have visited the 
good places only; that is, those places which enjoy a good 


reputation among the public, IL have visited them in Wash- | 


ington, in Chicago, in New York, in San Francisco, and in 
scores of smaller cities. It is the same sordid story, differing 
only in degree, in detail, and in scene. The young man carries 
{t in the flask or in a wrapped-up bottle. He parks it under 
the table or in some other convenient place when he arrives. 
He sends for a bottle of ginger ale—dry ginger ale preferred— 
or White Rock Water if his brand is labeled “ Scotch,” pours 
out a highball for his lady and a highball for himself, This 
operation he repeats between dances and while they eat until 
his visible supply of liquor is gone. Then, in a maudlin con- 
dition, he and the pretty young girl start for home, embraced 
in vulgar love as they were while dancing on the floor. What 
happens next the police will tell, or the obituary notices, or the 
sequel may be buried forever in heaving bosoms, or the pro- 
tecting angel hovering over them may have sheltered them 
against the sins of the flesh and the accidents of the world. 
Yea, prohibition has glorified drinking. It has passed its 
curse on to the children without lifting its mantel off the shoul- 
ders of their elders, It has made bums out of good, respectable 
people and millionaires out of bums. It has bridged the chasm 
between the otherwise law-abiding and the lawbreakers. They 
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meet on a common ground ; the one to purchase forbidden liquor 

and the other to sell it. 

The youth who does not bring liquor to the dance or - is 
looked down upon and the girl who does not drink it js 
shunned. The one must produce it for the next affair or select 
a different lady for his partner and the other must drink it or 

| stay at home. Prior to prohibition I never saw a young gir| 
| take a drink at a dance or a party or in any public place, nor 
| a young man bring it there. The odor of liquor on their breaths 
| would have made them instant outcasts of society. To-day 
they are hero and heroine of the drink. They openly boast of 
their tipsy condition of the night before. They have coined a 
new language to express their transgressions of Volstead. They 
| refer to the stuff which they drink as having a high kick or 
| conversation in it and call it by a variety of names. They 
refer to their maudlin condition as being “ tight,” “ginned up,” 
“corned,” “ pickeled,” and “ scotched.” 

| Last summer my wife, a friend, and I took a long automobile 
trip from Chicago to the western coast. We were gone two 
months and traveled 9,000 miles. We went as far south as 
Mexico’and as far north as Vancouver. On account of my pre- 
vious employment in the Postal Service we were cordially re- 
ceived by the post-office clerks and letter carriers everywhere 
we stopped. I made inquiries from those employees, especially 
from the letter carriers, about prohibition, how it is being ac- 
cepted by the people and the extent to which it is being violated, 
The best-informed men on this subject, in my opinion, are the 
letter carriers. They go to all the homes and places of business 
in the performance of their work. They know the real condi- 
tions of life better than any other class of people. If there are 
intoxicating drinks being made, they know who are making 
them. If liquor is being sold, they know where it can be 
bought. From them I heard many frightful tales of the evil 
and suffering prohibition has caused. They pointed to many 
communities where the saloon had been abolished and drinking 
of hard liquors had almost entirely disappeared long before the 
Volstead Act. Since prohibition hard liquor has made its re- 
appearance and is being consumed in large quantities. They 
speak about the quality as being vile and the drinkers being 
drugged from it. They told the same story about the preva- 
lence of drink among young people, both boys and girls, its 
presence at dances and parties, and the usual woes that follow 
from its use. There can be no doubt about it that prohibition, 
as it is, is the curse of the United States. It is slowly but 
surely destroying the moral and physical fiber of the future 
fathers and mothers of America. It is breaking down respect 
for all law by open and notorious violation of this one law. 
It is making police courts out of the court rooms where once 
dignity, decorum, and a high standard of ethics prevailed, the 
Federal courts of the United States. 

As a social experiment, prohibition is a failure. It was fore- 
doomed to failure because the law did not grow out of the 
custom of the people. A people can not be legislated good. 
They must be taught good in the impressionistic years of early 
childhood, at the mother’s knee, and then, through the various 
stages of life, as they progress. 

No one will deny that temperance is a virtue. No one will 
deny that temperance is for the well-being of the human race. 
It is temperance we should aim for, and in the interests of 
real temperance and to protect the health and morals of our 
children the Volstead Act must be changed. In its place a 
law should be enacted which will encourage temperance. Such 
a law as will permit the manufacture and sale, under well- 
regulated conditions, of 2.75 beer, would be the best contribu- 
tion the United States could make to the cause of real tem- 
| perance. This is the scientific standard adopted by Denmark 
| and approved by its various temperance societies. It is the 
| standard of beer consumed by the people of Denmark with no 
drunkenness, and it has decreased the appetite for strong 
liquors. It was the standard adopted by the United States 
during the World War for the purpose of preserving food- 
stuffs. It was accepted by the people, and it did not result 
| in increased consumption of hard liquor. 

If the people know that they can obtain a good, wholesome 
| beer, the thrill of breaking the law will have disappeared. 
| Two and seventy-five hundredths beer has been pronounced to 
| be good and wholesome and of sufficient alcoholic content to 
| satisfy the thirst by such well-known authorities as Max 
| Henius, of the Wahl-Henius Institute of Consulting Chemists, 
and Adolph Dirian, of the Monarch Beverage Co., one of the 
| foremost brewmasters of America, both of them business men 
of the city of Chicago. They say it is palatable and will be 
satisfying to the people as a good brand of wholesome beer. 
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''To adopt this standard of 2.75 beer is worthy of a trial. No 
‘one can authoritatively say that it will fail until it is given a 
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trial. Some such modification as this is necessary to change 
the mass thinking on the subject of prohibition. It will have 

tendency to stop the agitation and unrest among the people. 
it will divert their minds from the subject of prohibition and 
induce them to indulge in thinking about other things in life. 
It will decrease the drinking of poison which now circulates 


1926 


under the names of whisky and gin. It will decrease viola- 
tions of the law. It will restore respect for the law. It will 


take the subject of prohibition out of politics where it has 
been thrust by the Volstead Act with such hurtful results as 
to determine the election of judges on the bench, lawmukers, 
law enforcers, and administrative officers. 

It is within the power of the Congress to define 2.75 beer as 
a scientific standard and within the confines of temperance. 


Let us all face the facts and pull together. Let us put 
aside personal prejudices. Let the dry extremists and the wet 
extremists meet on this common ground. Legislation is ever 


the result of compromise and adjustment. Let both sides com- 
promise a little and adjust the standard of prohibition so 
that the people of the United States who desire it may have 
2975 beer in the place of the poison they are now consuming. 
| Applause. ] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Boyan. ] 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, on March 30, 1926, the Committee on Foreign Affairs held 
a hearing, and at that hearing an address was made by Hon. 
Alfred J. Talley, of New York, which I will read: 

ATEMENT OF HON, ALFRED J. TALLEY, FORMERLY JUDGE OI 


THER COURT 


OF GENERAL SESSiONS OF NEW YORK CITY, 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Mr. TALLEY. Judge Morgan J. O'Brien and myself have been dele 
d by the Catholic clubs, representing the Catholic Club of the City 


of New York, to appear here and express the sentiment of the member- 
of the club. The Catholic Club is up of leading 
d professional men of the city of New York, membership 700, and 
represents, T am able enough to say, Catholic sentiment of the city of 
York. In what have to with this matter 
engaging your attention we are representing the sentiment of the 
Catholic laity for whom only we speak throughout the city of New York. 


made business 


Ww we say in connection 


Ww 


The chairman properly asked for facts with regard to Mexico I 
m summarizing rapidly what we understand to be the facts which 
stify the citizens of this country to appear before this committee 


pon this resolution. 


The present constitution of 1917 of Mexico was never submitted for 
adoption to the Mexican people It was imposed by military conven 
tion controlled by Carranza Before the United States gave recog- 
nition it asked Mexico if it would grant religious toleration. Mexico 
answered that it would and abide by the constitution of 1857. Car- 
rawza arbitrarily suspended that constitution and imposed the con- 
stitution of 1917, which destroys all religious toleration. Under it, 


and I am summarizing rapidly now, the church may not hold property ; 
priests nor ministers, even natives, may not vote nor teach nor enter 
a primary school; no trial by jury is given to priests or ministers of 
any religion. No minister or priest may criticize the laws of the 
country. Mexican charitable institutions, hospitals, orphanages, semi 
naries are all under control of the State The State legislature may 
state the number of priests allowed to function within the State, and 
I am informed that in one of the States with a population of 60,000 
it was ordained within the last few weeks that only 12 ministers of 
religion should be permitted to minister to the spiritual reeds of those 
people. One of the gentlemen asked if all religion was not stamped 
I do not know of any more effective way to stamp out all religion 
than by that precise method in conjunction with these other things 
that I am enumerating. 

Priests and bishops and ministers never are allowed to meet together. 
The right of assembly denied clergymen have been 
summarily driven out—202 already; also foreign-born nuns have been 
driven out. Native religions are deprived of home and schools, In 
addition, schools generally have been made atheistic. 


is Foreign-born 


On the question of recognition by this Government of another 
government there is a very apt letter published only Sunday 
in one of the New York papers. I am about to read from a 
letter of former Secretary Root, in answer to a communication 
addressed to him by Ivy Lee, seeking to awaken interest in 
the question of the recognition by this country of Russia, and 
one of the things that he complains of in this article was the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

I think the action the chamber of commerce was right. The 
recognition of one government by another is not a mere courtesy. It is 
an act having a definite and specific meaning, and it involves an ac- 
ceptance by the recognizing government of the principles, purposes, 
and avowed intentions of the recognized government as being in con- 
formity with the rules which govern the conduct of civilized nations 
toward each other. For the United States to recognize Russia would 


of 


| 
| 
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be to publicly acknowledge that the avowed purpose of the present 
Russian Government te overthrow by force our system of government 
is consistent with international friendship Of course, that would b« 
a lie, and it is always unwise for a nation to govern its action by any 
thing but the truth, as it understands the truth. 

The immediate effect of such a course would be to give great en 
couragement and strength to the communist doctrines professed by 
the Russian Government and to make it seem to all the world that 
the Government of the United States regards as negligible the differ 
ences between the principles underlying American institutions and the 
theories which support the dictatorship of the proletariat Such a 
course by the Government of the United States would not only give 
respectability and credit to those who are carrying on the com 
munistic propaganda in the United States, but it would tend to the 
demoralization of public opinion throughout the United States among 
the people, who would see that our Government makes no difference 
between the two views of liberty and order. 

Now, gentlemen this Government of ours has as its fundamental 
tenet that the Congress shall make no law respecting the establish 
ment of religion or prohibit the free exercise thereof, nor prohibit 
free speech, the right of the press, nor the right of the people to 
peaceably assemble and petition the Government for redress of their 
grievances 

Mr. Fisnu. You are looking for precedents? You have asked us 
to do something, to withdraw our recognition? 

Mr. TALLey. Yes, 

Mr. Fisn. It will be very difficult, from my point of view, for us to 
take any such step without a precedent. You have read this letter of 
Mr. Root, If I remember aright, most of the Catholic countries of 
Europe—-Italy, Austria, and others—all recognize to-day Bolshevik 
Russia We want some precedent for this action. 

Mr. Coun. You mentioned this denial of the right to trial by jury 
as one of the reasons for breaking off relations. Is it not true that 
the right of trial by jury is denied in Italy at the present time? 

Mr. Tautuiey. I was aware of that fact I was assistant district 
attorney of New York County. I have tried an escaped Italian who 


committed a crime, and we had him tried in Italy, by a jury in Italy 
Mr. VaiLe. Trial by jury is largely an Anglo-Saxon institution 
Mr. TALLEY. The only reason I read this letter is because by analogy 
it is quite appropriate to reason that freedom of conscience and the 
free exercise of religious belief must be granted to citizens We can 
not, to use the language of Secretary Root, “ give respectability and 


| credit” to other people's institutions that do not require those things 
as of fundamental importance, and they should understand that no 
nation may deny those rights to its own citizens, necessary to Ameri 
ean citizens, and at the same time be recognized by this Government 
The question of the resolution that Senator Boylan has offered to 
meet this situation is one that requires serious thought, because of 


the possible lack of precedent, but let me say this to you, if I may be 


permitted to take the time. I have no precedents immediately before 
me on the action of Congress in the matter of denial of religious 
freedom in any country, but State papers show that this country has 


been alive at various periods in its career on denial of religious liberty 
by other nations of the world. 

Let me submit the following which 
as somewhat precedent: 


in that light may be regarded 


Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, in a letter to the Right Rev. Horatio 


Potter, on November 23, 1866, with reference to religious freedom 
in Japan, stated: 
“You yourselves are no doubt aware that our religion was in a 


flourishing state there about two centuries ago; that large numbers of 
Japanese had converted to it; that the priests 
of other religions became alarmed at its progress, when, owing to the 
imprudence or as some suppose the arrogance of the Christian divines, 
the Japanese rulers, lay and clerical, caused them and their converts 
to be attacked and massacred, whereby Christianity was at once as it 
were extirpated. The same penal iaws against it to which you 
were then enacted and remain in force to this day. * * *” 

This letter indicates that Mr. Seward was offering the good offices 
of the United States to Japan in order to induce it to lessen the hard 
inflicted the Christian religion in that country, that 
Great Britain was exercising a similar function. 

On December 8, 1876, Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, 
Mr, Adee, chargé at Madrid, stated: 
the 23d of November, Sir Edward Thorton called upon me 
and stated that he was instructed by Lord Derby to read to we, and 
if I desired it to leave with me a copy of an instruction bearing date 
October 28, which had been addressed to Mr. Layard, Her Majesty's 
minister at Madrid, touching religious toleration in Spain, and that 
Lord Derby expressed the hope that the Government of the United 
States might instruct its representative at Madrid to make repre- 
sentations in a similar sense to the Government of the King. I trans 
mit herewith a copy of this instruction, which was given me by Sir 
Edward Thornton.” 

It will observed that English Government was taking up 
directly with Madrid this question of religious toleration in Spain. 
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In his letter Mr. Fish refers to article 11 of the constitution of 
Spain with reference to the rights of Protestants. The letter then 
continues: 

“Mr. Layard is instructed to speak in this sense to the Spanish 
minister of foreign affairs and to lose no opportunity for impressing 
upon the Spanist Government the deep interest with which the ques 
tion of religious liberty in Spain is regarded by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and by all classes of Her Majesty's subjects.” 

Then Mr. Fish, on his own account, states: 

‘The question had been presented to this Government before Sir 
Edward's interview with me, and I have appreciated the delicacy of 
making representations to a foreign state concerning religious freedom 
within its own borders, as Lord Derby appears to have done. While, 
therefore, it is not deemed advisable to instruct you to make any 
remonstrances, or to prefer any formal or official application concerning 
the steps that have lately been taken in Spain on the question, you 
are instructed to act in concert with Mr. Layard. Her Majesty's 
minister, in the sense in which he is instructed by Lord Derby, and to 
take occasion to speak in a similar sense to the minister of state, 
impressing upon him the deep interest which the question of religious 
liberty in Spain excites in the United States, and the strong hope that 
the steps lately taken by the Spanish Government with reference to 
religious freedony and toleration may not be followed by others of a 
more retrograde character, and that the rights which the minister 
of state admits are secured to Protestants by the eleventh article of the 
constitution may be entirely respected, and that the United States 
rely upon the Spanish Government to promptly and firmly suppress 
any attempt from any quarter to infringe upon these right.” 

Mr. Fish’s letter is very illuminating and very helpful on this ques- 
tion as to the stand which the United States then thought was proper 
and appropriate to take. 

Mr. O'CONNELL, What is the date of Secretary Fish’s letter. 

Mr. TALLEY. December 8, 1876. Mr. Adee was then at Madrid. 

rhere is a letter written by Mr. Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State, 
to Mr. Astor, minister to Italy, March 4, 5, and 29, 1884, In relation to 
the threatened sale of the American College at Rome under the decision 
as to the real estate of the propaganda and the prompt and friendly 
action of the Italian Government in complying with this request, but 
1 have not that letter before me, 

I also find that Mr. Hay, Secretary of State, on February 28, 1900, 
took up with Portugal the question of rights to religious freedom under 
its coustitution, 

Mr. Adee, Acting Secretary of State, on July 29, 1895, in a letter 
to Mr. Eustis, our ambassador to France, in reference to adverse legis- 
ination concerning the so-called Mormon Church of Latter Day Saints 
having been forbidden to hold religious services without special license 
from the President of the Republic of France, stated: 

“So long as polygamy was maintained as a doctrine and practiced 
as a fact by the Mormon Society this Government refused to intervene 
in any way to protect them against hostile regulations or legislation of 
countries where they might be located. But it is asserted that they 
have now entirely abandoned polygamy. They profess to inculcate 
doctrines of the highest morality and promotive of good citizenship and 
loyalty to established government. The doctrine of entire freedom of 
religious belief and practice, prevailing both in the United States and in 
France, should, in the opinion of the department, entitle these people 
to the same rights as any other religious society, provided they have 
actually renounced their polygamous tenets and do in fact practice and 
promote principles of morality and virtue. 

“Assuming this to be true of them, it is hoped that the license 
desired by them may be granted by the French authorities.” 

This letter indicates what our department has done in the past to 
alleviate the hardships inflicted on the religious lives of those residing 
in foreign countries. 

Mr. Day, Secretary of State, in a letter to the Reverend Mr. Strong, 
dated June 3, 1898, being with reference to the laws and rules of South 
American Republics, first, with reference to religious liberty of mis- 
sionaries; second, religious liberty for native Christians who dissent 
from the Roman Catholic faith; and, third, the fullest civil liberty for 
foreigners and native-born Protestants, especially by the legalization of 
marriages performed by others than the Roman Catholic clergy, stated: 

“ The standing instructions of the department to the representatives 
in that quarter, supplemented by special instructions from time to time 
as cases arise, have been directed to securing for American citizens the 
same right to pursue their vocation of preaching and teaching, if such 
practices are lawful in the country of their residence as any other 
American professional men or merchants have to pursue their calling. 
On the whole, the success of the efforts of our diplomatic and consular 
officers in this direction has been gratifying.” * * ®* 

Mr. Hay, Secretary of State on September 1, 1899, in a letter to 
Mr. Bridgman, minister to Bolivia, stated: 

“You are requested to examine and report upon the present con- 
dition of the legisiation of Bolivia in regard to liberty of conscience 
and teaching enjoyed by foreigners and as respects the status of aliens 
contracting marriage according to ether rites and codes than those of 
the established church. 
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“If in the course of your examination you shall deem the ase; 
tained facts to warrant you in so doing, you are authorized to max 
such discreet representations in the proper quarters, by way of friend), 
but earnest suggestion, as may conduce to the desired end.” 

There is some further correspondence between the State Depart 
ment and other parties relative to this matter that indicates ; 
mission was successful, for in a letter addressed to President \ 
Kinley by the Rev. John Lee, chairman of a committee appointed | 
the Chicago Methodist ministers’ meeting to make efforts to bri; 
about larger religious liberty in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru, the Reyey- 
end Mr. Lee states: 

“While the committee rejoices that Peru has already adopted ‘. 
marriage law more consonant with the general practice of moder) 
nations,’ it would be more than pleased if the kindly offices of tho 
United States Government would be exercised in securing in Boliy; 
and especially in Ecuador, what has already been secured in Pery.” , 

Iannis Taylor, in his work on International Public Law, well states 
the mora! rule in section 429 and section 430, 

Mr. FisH. They cover situations somewhat similar to this to-day. 
It is very valuable to have all these letters in the record. 

Mr. TALLEY, There are many other instances, 

Mr. Boyutan. Judge Morgan J. O’Brien is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MORGAN J. O'BRIEN, NEW YORK CIty 
Mr. O’Brien. I have listened to Mr. Talley’s statement. He is chair- 
man of our committee, and he has presented it so fully that I will not 
detain the committee further. I am very much obliged for giving 
me this opportunity to say that I would merely repeat what Mr, 
Talley has very much better said. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. BOYLAN 


Mr. BoyLan, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, to-day 
the Washington Post carried a dispatch from the city of New York 
stating that exiled priests from Mexico were herded among pigs on a 
ship. The refugees who arrived at the port of New York yesterday 
stated that they were taken from their homes without a chance to take 
any of their possessions with them and were herded on shipboard and 
deported from the country. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the time for temporizing with the 
present Mexican Government has passed. When an outlaw points a 
pistol at your head you do not argue with him. You do one of two 
things; you submit and hand over your valuables or you try to take 
his gun from him. Mexico, not so much by constantly recurring out- 
rages against American citizens and seizures of American property, as 
by adoption of a constitution at variance with international honor and 
the deepest instincts of civilization, has grieviously offended against 
all those who subscribe to our own constitutional guaranty of freedom 
for the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness. Further argument with 
Mexico, I am convinced, will prove fruitless; it is time to act, and in a 
way that will assure Mexico of our determination to protect Amerigan 
rights and citizens. 

We can no more negotiate with Mexico or continue friendly relations 
with that country than we could with Russia. The two nations are on 
a par as far as their attitude toward the fundamental rights of hu- 
manity are concerned. It is time our official attitude toward Mexico 
became that which has characterized our relations with the soviet. 
For eight years we have refused to recognize the Trotski-Lenin régime 
because we look on Russia as an international outlaw, in fact and law; 
yet during much of that same period we have maintained diplomatic 
relations with Mexico, although its constitution of 1917 places it in 
the same category with Russia, It needs only a cursory analysis of 
the Mexican constitution to reveal the similarity, particularly as re- 
gards the two nations’ attitude toward religion, freedom, property, and 
education. We have heard much of article 27, which confiscates Ameri- 
can property held by our capitalists, but there are other articles of 
that constitution little known in America but equally iniquitous and 
much more offensive to the deepest instincts of humanity. I propose 
to discuss a few of them before I finish, and believe you will agree with 
me that the United States should take the lead in marking Mexico as 
the soviet of the Western Hemisphere. 

I do not mean to attack or criticize the Mexican people, for they 
are merely pawns in the hands of selfish politicians. Furthermore, 
it is perhaps natural that a people suffering every few years from 
revolutions inspired by foreign interests should, when the chance 
comes, set up an intensely nationalistic instrument as the law of the 
land. I do not quarrel with them on that score. But they can not 
expect other nations to hold out the hand of friendship in the face of 
a constitution which disregards the international code generally pre- 
vailing among the family of nations. If Mexico prefers a bolshevistic 
constitution and radical government to the fellowship of the other 
nations of the world, that is Mexico’s affair. But I do maintain that 
the United States should make clear to the Mexican Government that 
we can not longer continue diplomatic relations on any such basis 
as that necessitated by the limitations of the Mexican constitution 
of 1917. 

As a matter of fact, our recognition of the Obregon government in 
1917 was a mistake; all our troubles with Mexico have proceeded out 
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of that fact. Let us admit it; better still, let us look the thing 
squarely in the face, admit our error and correct it. 
revises her present constitution in certain vital respects, establishes 
a government of law and order and ceases to offend against everyday 
considerations of decency, the United States should withdraw the 
recognition extended prematurely in 1917. 
only course open to us, not only for our own honor and protection 
but also for the best interests of Mexico. Such an act on our part 
may bring the present insolent government to its senses and cause 
revision of a document which, as it now, is a challenge to 
American traditions and institutions. And I say this with the greatest 


stands 
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Until Mexico | 


In my opinion this is the | 


consideration for the struggling people of Mexico, who are more to be | 


pitied than punished, It is the self-seeking politicians who 
suffer, rightfully so, if our moral influence were withdrawn. 

You have heard a great to-do concerning article 27 and its bearing 
upon American owners of land and mineral rights, but you have not 
heard of other provisions in the 1917 constitution which are even 
more iniquitous than article 27, bad as that is and significant of the 
present attitude of the Mexican Government. It must be remembered 
that the constitution of 1917 was not framed by the Mexican people, 
but by a small group of self-appointed leaders. It is time the American 
people understood the real purport of the instrument under which the 
Mexican people live and the Mexican Government conducts relations 
with foreign nations, including the United States. 

Under that document there is no such thing as religious liberty, 
untrammeled culture, education, or freedom of worship in Mexico. 
\ll these things, like the mineral subsoils, are the sole possession of 
state. A man can not worship God as he pleases, think as he 
or live his own life. The constitution does not permit it. 
Exercises of religious worship, places of prayer, ministers and priests, 
educators and nuns, their property and their liberty, all are subject to 

e whim of the Government. Inhibitory regulations surround each indi 


would 


the 


wishes, 


vidual in his relations with his God, whether it be the God of the 
Protestants, Catholics, or Jews. As in Russia, an intense spirit of 
nationalism inflamed by radical politicians has supplanted the Chris- | 


tian spirit. The church, the school, the meeting place—those three 
nstitutions upon which our own Government is founded—have been 
taken over by the Government and made subordinate to the State. 

It is under such provisions as these that churches have been in- 


every canon of decency flouted. Denials of this state of affairs by 
brazen Mexican officials are mere evasions. Despite the strictest kind 
of a censorship over news coming out of Mexico, the New York Times 
of March 2 carried the following dispatch from Mexico City: 

“El Universal reports that more Catholic schools are being closed in 
various States of the Mexican Republic. The newspaper quotes a tele- 
gram from the State of Tepic, where the closing of a school caused a 
small riot. The telegram said that tranquility seems to have returned 
after the riotous acts of yesterday, when the officials were saved from 
the townsmen by federal forces. 

“The townsmen objected when 12 men entered the Church of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, throwing statues into the street. 

“ El Universal prints a telegram from Vera Cruz, saying that the 
Josefino College and the Asylum of Vera Cruz and the Siervas of 
Maria Convent were closed. The report also said that 200 of the 
pupils at the asylum were orphans who receive instructions and are 
given a home there. 

“A telegram from Cordoba says the police closed the Asylum Maria, 
forcing the Sisters of Charity to leave the building, and reported 
that 42 small orphans were left without bread or shelter.” 

Why, gentlemen, the present Mexican Government seems to have 
forgotten what to me is the most appealing of the Master’s sayings: 

“ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not: 
for of such is the kingdom of God.” 

I want to read a few of the provisions of the constitution of 1917 
affecting the right of religious worship. First, however, in order that 
you may consider these in the light of our own constitutional guar- 
anties of religious liberty, let me read what our own Constitution has 
to say on this point: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievance.” 

There is the American idea of religious liberty, freedom of speech 
and of the press. .I can give the Mexican idea merely by reading a 
few articles from their constitution, 

Article 130 says that— 

“The Federal authorities shall have power to exercise in matters of 
religious worship and outward ecclesiastical forms such intervention as 
by law authorized. All other officials shall act as auxiliaries to the 
Federal authorities.” 

The intervention of the State in church affairs—and is there any- 
thing more sacred than a man’s religious beliefs and means of ex- 
pressing them—goes so far as to prevent the formation of religious 
orders. Here is what article 5 says on this point: 
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“The law, therefore, does not permit the establishment 6f monastic 
orders, of whatever denomination, or for whatever purpose contem- 
plated,” 

The very acts of worship are submitted to official scrutiny. 
can not give thanks to God for his daily bread without 
for here is what article 24 provides: 

“ Every religious act 


One 
interference, 
of worship shall be performed strictly within 
the places of public worship, which shall be at all times under gov 
ernmental supervision.” 

Think of it, gentlemen If a crimson sunset seen from a_ lonely 
hill brought an involuntary breath of adoration for the Creator of the 


Universe from some fervent Christian in Mexico, he would be guilty 
of violating this article of the constitution, for it provides that all 
acts of worship must be performed within bounds of a church and 


under government supervision, 

No religious institution, irrespective of creed, has the legal capacity 
to acquire or own property. It all to the which has 
confiscated all such property and will seize all churches in the future. 


belongs State, 


Article 27 covers this question in detail. Here it is 
“Arr. 27, The religious institutions known as churches, irrespective 
of creed, shall in no case have legal capacity to acquire, hold, or 


administer real property or loans made on such real property; al! such 
real property or loans as may be at present held by the said religious 
institutions either on their own behalf or through third 
vest in the nation, and anyone shall have the richt to denounce 
erty so held Presumptive proof shall be sufficient to declare the de 
nunciation well founded. Places of public worship are the property 
of the nation, as represented by the Federal Government, which shall 
determine which of them may continue to be devoted to their present 
purposes, Episcopal residences, rectories, seminaries, orphan asylums, 
or collegiate establishments of religious institutions, convents, or any 
other buildings built or designed for the administration, propaganda, or 
teaching of the tenets of any religious creed shall forthwith vest, as 
of full right, directly in the nation, to be used exc!usively for the pub 
lic services of the Federation or of the States, within their respective 
jurisdictions. All places of public worship which shall later be erected 
shall be the property of the nation,” 

But here is the most damning provision of all. 


parties shall 
pr op- 


It is article 130 and 


outlines the status of ministers and priests: 
vaded, sanctuaries violated, ministers, priests, and nuns expelled, and | 


“Arr. 130. Ministers of religious creeds shall be considered as persons 
exercising a profession and shall be directly subject to the laws enacted 
on the matter. 

“The State legislatures shall have the exclusive power of determining 
the maximum number of ministers of religious creeds, according to the 
needs of each locality. Only a Mexican by birth may be a minister of 
any religious creed in Mexico, 

“No ministers of religious creeds shall either in public or private 
meetings, or in acts of worship or religious propaganda, criticize the 
fundamental laws of the country, the authorities in particular, or the 
Government in general; they shall have no vote nor eligible 
office, nor shall they be entitled to assemble for political purposes.” 

This same article 130 prohibits free instruction or freedom of the 
press. It says that all instruction must be secular and that— 

‘no religious corporation or minister of any religious creed shall estab- 
lish or direct schools of primary instruction.” 

Studies carried on in institutions devoted to the education and train- 
ing of preachers of the gospel shall be given no credit in official institu- 
tions. Any infraction of this last provision bars the student from ever 
obtaining the professional honors he seeks. 

Here are the restrictions upon the press and the right of peaceable 
assemblage : 

“No periodical publication which either by reason of its program, 
its title, or merely by its general tendencies is of a religious character 
shall comment upon any political affairs of the nation, nor publish any 
information regarding the acts of the authorities of the country or of 
private individuals, in so far as the latter have to do with public 
affairs. 

* Every kind of political association whose name shall bear any word 
or any indication relating to any religious belief is hereby strictly 
forbidden. No assemblies of any political character shall held 
within places of public worship.” 

And to cap all these outrageous restrictions, which read like some- 
thing out of the Dark Ages rather than a product of only a few years 
ago, is this: 

“No trial by jury shall ever be granted for the infraction of any of 
the preceding provisions.” 

There you have the constitution of the country to the south of us, 
though it might well be the constitution of the soviet. It is little 
wonder that the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
in a recent address had this to say concerning conditions in Mexico 
and our Government's studied silence in the face of such persecution of 
American citizens and preachers of the word of God: 

“T can not imagine any conditions worse than those in Mexico for 
the past 10 years as far as real freedom is concerned. To us of this 
eountry religious freedom is a very sacred thing, and forms the very 
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corner stone c! our national edifice, finding expression in the constitu- 
tion of every State and in our National Constitution as well. 

“From the days of Carranza and Villa the Catholic Church in Mexico 
has been persecuted with the one purpose of destroying it altogether. 
Fundamental decencies held in high honor by men of every nation, 
whatever their religious faith may be, were outraged and violated. 
The indignities heaped upon Catholic sisters in Mexico by the bru- 
talized soldiers of the men named above, were something that should 
bring a blush to the face of any decent man. The age-old sanctu- 
aries of the country were desecrated; the bishops and priests were 
forced to fly, some of them escaping from the country disguised as 
street scavengers Whilst all that was going on, there was never a 
word of protest, as far as I remember, from this country of ours, 
which, in the days of Huerta, took a very immediate and imperious 
interest in the affairs of Mexico amounting to a practical dictation 
of who might or might not be the recognized president of the nation. 
But not ene word was ever said in any official way about the viola- 
tion of fundamental human rights perpetrated at that time, 


“yor since that day, the same nefarious warfare has been carried 
on against freedom of religion. Churches have been closed; minis 
ters of religion have been chased from the country like criminals; 
Catholic sehools have been banned, and the men and women, who 


dedicated themselves to the teaching of morality, are being driven from 
the land, Whilst all this is being done fer the purpose, we are told, 
of reforming Mexico, immorality and yice have free rein even to the 
point of spreading their destructive effects across our own American 
border, 

* Despite all this, our Government has given full recognition to Mex- 
ico, and that country occupies an honored place in the person of its 
representatives in the Capital City of our Nation. In other words, 
we have taken Mexico to our national arms, as we have the finest 
nations of the earth It seems strange to me that in spite of this 
recognition and international amity, we are still silent about the con- 
duct of the nation close to us, whom we call “ friend,” and whom we 
recognize as such I am not asking for any governmental protection, 
but I am interested in our own national atitude toward fundamental 
decencies Perhaps it may be explained by saying that fundamental 
decencies are no longer such where their violation is carried out in 
the persecution of Catholics. 

* * + * 7. * + 

“Our American Government is silent and that silence is interpreted 
as consent to the sacrilegious outrages now being perpetrated by the 
robber government to the south of us. That silence has been our out- 
standing feature of every administration during a decade of years. 
Some official of the State Department stated recently that this country 
can not afford to meddle in religious strife in other countries, There 
is no question of religious strife. It is a question of our giving full 
recognition to a government and seeming approval to its course in its 
diabolical persecution of those who adhere to the age-old faith of 
Catholicism. We have admitted Mexico and its government into our 
circle of international friendship. Have we no responsibility then 
for the conduct of the men who are basking in the sunshine of our 
official smiles and who at the same time are bent on destroying human 
rights and trampling on fundamental human decencies held in honor 
by all men of real character and worth? 

“Our experience in the past justifies our coming to the conclusion 
that we have little to expect from this or any other administration 
when it is a question of the persecution of Catholics. As I write this, 
40 Sisters of the Visitation are on their way from Mexico City to 
Mobile, Ala., led by an American lady, Mother Semple. They have not 
the wherewith to pay traveling expenses. The Government that fos- 
tered the dives on the Mexican side of the border has ordered them into 
exile. Will that Government tell the people of this country what was 
their crime? This instance is but one of a thousand, one link in a 
chain of cowardly robber acts that stretches back through the years. 
When some clerk in an official department of our Government service 
declares, in his r6le of spokesman, that all that is none of our business, 
then will he kindly tell us how or why we become so excited in our 
condemnation of Mexican laws on land tenure that are confiscatory, 
modeled as they are on the legislation of Russia, the real inspirer of 
the present-day Mexican Government? Has the spirit of materialism 
so seared our national soul that the finer and nobler things of life 
no longer make any appeal to us? Have we reached the point in our 
growing greatness where we are eloquent in our defense of oil-land 
rights, but tongue-tied and expressionless in standing forth as cham- 
pions of religious freedom and fundamental decencles? 

. . - + . . . 

“Since the above address was made we have been informed by the 
press that the order of the Mexican Government sending non-Mexican 
ministers of religion into exile has been canceled. I have not the 
slightest confidence in the sincerity of that gesture. The Mexican 
constitution and laws confiscating all church property to the State 
are still there. That confiscation is now an accomplished fact. The 
hampering of religious freedom has been carried on for years as a 
settled policy by that Government. There is another feature of the 
whole affair which is worthy of note: It is the studied discrimination 
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evidenced by the Mexican worthies in their treatment of Catholic ana 
Protestant religious agencies. The latter. were and are left free to 
carry on their work of proselyting. In fact, they are welcomed, aided, 
and abetted in their work by Mexican authorities, whilst all the 
engines of persecution are trained on the old church. 

“It will be of interest to watch the development of things from now 
on. Leopards do not easily change their spots. The Mexican repre 
sentative in Washington has had the boldness to come out with a 
sweeping denial of the existence of any religious persecution in Mexico 
Ile must imagine that we are a Nation of morons. Old World 
diplomacy has been defined as the ‘fine art of lying.’ In that schoo! 
the finest diplomat is the one who can write 50 pages on a subject 
and say nothing. An axiom of such diplomacy is ‘deny facts, though 
they be ugly and stubborn,’ The Mexican representative must be a 
man of the old school. He denies facts. But facts are facts, despite 
10,900 loud denials. Religious persecution is a fact in Mexico.” 

* ° * * - * * 

Mr. Chairman, in view of all these facts I believe that it is th 
duty of our Government to withdraw its recognition of Mexico unti 
such time as the Mexican constitution is amended along the paths ot 
decency, righteousness, and justice. 


In addition, on May 17, 1926, I introduced a resolution in the 
House (H. Res. 269), which reads as follows: 

Resolved, Yhat the Secretary of State is hereby authorized and 
directed, if not incompatible with the public interest, to furnish to the 
Ilouse of Representatives at the earliest possible date such data and 
information as he may have in respect of the expulsion from Mexico 
of the Most Rey. George J. Caruana, a citizen of the United States, 
who was visiting in Mexico and who in no way violated any of the 
provisions of the constitution of that country by exercising his minis 
terial office. 

In reply to this resolution I have here a letter signed by the 
Hon, Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, in answer to the 
resolution, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 28, 1926. 

My Drak Mr. Vortrer: I have received your letter of May 24, 1926 
in which you were good enough to furnish me with a copy of House 
Resolution No. 269, which has been introduced by the Hon. Joun J. 
BoyLan, House of Representatives, authorizing the Secretary of State, 
if not incompatible with the public interest, to furnish to the House of 
Representatives such information as he may have in respect to the expul- 
sion from Mexico of the Most Rey. George J. Caruana, a citizen of the 
United States. 

In reply I desire to inform you that Ambassador Sheffield telegraphed 
under date of May 12 that Archbishop Caruana had informed him of 
the receipt of notice on the afternoon of the 12th instant that he must 
leave Mexico within six days. The ambassador further reported that 
in accordance with telegraphic instructions from the department sent 
to him on April 30 he would intercede on behalf of the archbishop. 
Under date of May 13 the ambassador telegraphed that he had inter- 
ceded with the Mexican minister of foreign affairs on behalf of the 
archbishop and that the minister had promised to make an investiga- 
tion and advise the ambassador, 

The ambassador reported in a telegram dated May 15, noon, that he 
had just received a memorandum, dated the 13th instant, from the 
foreign office, stating that the archbishop had been invited to leave the 
country. A further telegram received from the ambassador, dated May 
17, 10 a. m., stated that Archbishop Caruana left Mexico City for Wash- 
ington via Laredo on the night of the 16th instant. 

The department has taken a deep interest in this case, and while 
Ambassador Sheffield was interceding with the Mexican foreign minister 
I made appropriate representations on behalf of the archbishop through 
the Mexican ambassador at this capital. I regret the outcome of these 
efforts, but I feel that everything has been done which this Government 
could consistently do in the circumstances to prevent the expulsion of 
the archbishop. 

My letter to you of March 2, 1926, contained various provisions of 
the Mexican constitutions of 1857 and 1917 and of the laws of 1859 
and 1874 with regard to the church and clergy of Mexico, which you 
may desire to show to Mr, Boylan, 

I am, my dear Mr. Porter, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frank B. Ketioca. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I would say that in my opinion it should be held by all 
of us that American citizens are entitled to the same measure 
of respect, to the same measure of protection from our Goy- 
ernment in foreign countries as they are in our own country. 
What does our flag amount to if it does not carry with it re- 
spect or if it does not protect the citizen of our country no 
matter where he may be? We all love its glorious stripes and 
bright stars, each one of them representing a sovereign State, 
but with it all, what beneficial influence will it have upon our 
citizenship if it does not protect them? Our Government is a 
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strong and a stable government. 
world for its achievements. We are looked upon as leaders; 
but if we are going to permit little countries to harass our 
citizens and to take away from them the rights which are 
justly theirs while traveling in foreign climes, who will respect 
us: who will respect our glorious emblem? Are we going to 
permit little nations to flaunt us; are we going to permit them 
to say our authority is without effect? I do not think we are. 
I think you will all agree with me in holding that every Ameri- 
can citizen should be permitted to exercise the right of religious 
freedom while traveling just as we accord to the residents of 
every country who come here the right of religious freedom. 
We make no pretense to disbar a teacher of religion on account 
of the quota law. Strict as our immigration law is, we permit 
admission a nonquota immigrant teachers of a religious 
faith, no matter what faith they profess, which speaks well for 
the intelligence of our beloved country. So it is we should de- 
mand that our citizens while domiciled in a foreign country 
should have equal privileges and rights for the exercise of their 
religious faith, no matter what it may be, and that they be 
not deported or thrown over the border like common criminals 


as 
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| prov ided 


merely for exercising the religious principles in which they be- | 


heve. 

I appeal to the American Congress and through them te the 
American people to have our citizenship properly safeguarded 
not only here but abroad, that they may be protected by our 
banner—that splendid banner which represents the greatest 
liberty of the individual, the greatest liberty of opinion—a free 
press and religious tolerance. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGuarprA]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, in a letter written to 
Mrs. Ela Boole, national president of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, by Gen. Lincoln Andrews yesterday, he 
Says. 


minutes to the 


Our experience so far has shown that individuals are 


ridiculous newspaper and political statements. 


misled by 


I will now present to this House a ridiculous and political 
statement made by General Andrews in his capacity as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury while testifying before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has made some extraordinary statements 


and has given the committee definite assurances about what | 


he will do if we will give him the money he has asked for. 
This bill carries an item of $2,931,010 to be given to the 
Prohibition Enforcement Unit. This, in addition to the $10,- 
635,685 contained in the regular appropriation bill for 1926-27 
and the $24,083,140 appropriated for the coast guard. Ordi- 
narily an item of $2,931,010 in these days of big appropriations 
would cause little or no sensation. This item and the facts 
surrounding the justification of this appropriation is not only 
startling but sensational in the highest degree. 
Secretary of the Treasury, Brigadier General Andrews, has 
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going to stop the sale of beer permanently by Christmas. Not 
only that, but out of this $2,931,010 they are going to stop the 
manufacture and sale of illicit whisky permanently. Where? 
All over the United States? Oh, no. Apparently prohibition 
was not meant for the whole United States. What does the 
Prohibition Unit intend to do? It is going to take only a small 
territory—and you will find the testimony on pages 506, 508, 
and 511 of the hearing—that territory north of the Potomac 
straight to the Mississippi and east of the Mississippi north. 
The rest of the country may brew beer to their heart's content, 
manufacture hooch, bootleg, and moonshine with little, if any, 
interference on the part of the United States Prohibition Unit. 
Not only that, but on page 508 Mr. 
assurance that neither the whisky squad nor the beer squad 
for in this bill will carry on any activities in the 
States of Florida, Georgia, Texas, and California. Just why 
these States were specifically mentioned, although the bulk of 
the States south of the Potomac and west of the Mississippi 
are contained in this area, I do not know, other than to give 
assurance to certain members on the committee who were ques- 
tioning him as to where these new squads are to operate. 
Now, gentlemen, let us understand each other. Is this a na- 
tional law equally applicable to all the people in the United 
States or is it a law applicable only to one section of the 
country? Mr. Andrews says that he is going to take his beer 
squad and divide it—I have here a map illustrating Mr. An- 
drews’s plans—one squad will operate in Philadelphia, one in 
Jersey, one in New York, and the fourth in New England. 
Only in this territory he says he is going to stop the brewing of 
beer. While he includes as the territory where these special 
squads created by this bill will operate he gives positive as- 


Andrews gives positive 


| surance that they will not carry on their activities south of the 


Potomac or west of the Mississippi. So you have the States 
of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 


the southern part of Illinois and the southern part of Indiana 
and Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Missouri, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, Texas, and all of the country west of 


| the Mississippi free to brew beer, free to still, free to drink, 


The Assistant | 


made some extraordinary statements and has given the com- | 
mittee definite assurance as to what he will do if we give | 


him this money. It may be that General Andrews is doing 
the best that he can with an impossible law. Yet I can not 
understand how this man in his official capacity can hawe 
two distinct different personalities. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews 
is a distinguished and gallant soldier. His record for courage, 
gallantry, loyalty, and intelligence is second to none who ever 
wore the uniform. As an officer of the United States Army 
he has rendered brilliant and conspicuous service. He was 
picked at one time to be instructor of cavalry tactics at 
the Military Academy at West Point when cavalry was the 
most strategic and important branch of the Military Establish- 
ment. 

Anyone who has ever come in contact with General Andrews 
as a soldier has nothing but the highest praise for him. But 
what has happened to this man? It is a different man entirely 
who appears before the Appropriations Committee. General 
Andrews would sooner have been shot than to make the state- 
ments and the promises which he made to the Committee on 
Appropriations to a superior military officer or staff. Instead 
of the gallant, brilliant Cavalry officer studying his problems, 
terrain, calculating the forces required for his mission, and 
reporting the facts as fully and truthfully as he would as a 


soldier, we find the typical cringing officeholder seeking to | 
please his boss, the administration, the Budget Lord, the Com- | 


mittee on Appropriations, the drys, and the wets. 
for law 
breakers. 

Gentlemen, what have we here before us? I read only from 
the Assistant Secretary’s testimony before the committee, the 
officer charged with the enforcement of the prohibition law, and 
what do we find? Mr. Andrews says the Prohibition Unit is 


He strives 
enforcement without unduly disturbing the law- 


While these special expert squads wili be operating in the ter- 
ritory mapped out by the prohibition department. Gentlemen, 
why this discrimination? Why special squads for 4 States and 
no squads for 39 States. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman does not mean to intimate that 
the committee was influenced by that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; absolutely not. It was only after 
the most painstaking examination by the chairman of the com- 
mittee that the country is enlightened as to this shocking in- 
formation. 

Is Mr. Andrews so nafve as to say that in these 39 States 
there is no brewing of beer? Does he think that this Congress 
is going to believe that there is no violation of law in these 
39 other States? No distilling of whisky? Then they say that 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey there is opposition 
to the prohibition law. Of course, there is no opposition to the 
prohibition law in these other States where the prohibition law 
is not enforced and, of course, the people of these other States 
are not opposing the prohibition law when the Assistant Sec- 


| retary of the Treasury, the head of the prohibition enforcement 





j 


department, states that he will confine his activities to a cer- 
tain limited, specified area including only nine States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not wish to convey the 
idea that General Andrews said that he was going to leave 
certain sections of the country without enforcement? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have the pages of the hearings marked 
here on this map. Page 501, page 508, page 511. Read the 
testimony. He gave the committee assurance that he would use 
the squads only in this territory that he calls the wet terri- 
tory north of the Potomac and east of the Mississippi. 

Let me show you how extremely ridiculous, how absurd the 
present prohibition program is. The Assistant Secretary testi- 
fied before the committee that he 1s going to practically stop 
the unlawful importation of liquor into the United States and 
asks for additional men. Any other person but General An- 
drews, who might be inexperienced, could possibly make a mis- 
take in calculation as to the number of men necessary to vig- 
ilantly and effectively carry on border-patrol work. General 
Andrews can not possibly make a mistake on this for the rea- 
son that his whole training, his schooling, his experience, and 
his work as an instructor of Cavalry tactics is of the very same 
nature. If there is one man in the United States who by educa- 
tion, training, and experience knows how many men are nec- 
essary to guard a given area, it should be General Andrews. 
It therefore becomes extremely difficult to understand why 
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he gave such ridiculous testimony before this committee which | 


can be nothing else than intentionally misleading. His demand 
for men and what he states he will accomplish is so ridiculous 
that a boy 


Now look what General Andrews says; his testimony on border 


cout in his first year could check up its absurdity. | 


patrol starts on page 518 and continues on, and I take my fig- | 


ures entirely from the Assistant Secretary's testimony. He 
wants 235 more men. He states on page 518: 

The CuatremMasn, Give us the form of your organization there, and the 
cost, and what area on the border they propose to cover. 

General ANnprews. This will take all the borders of the United 
States, both land and sea, and there are 235 patrolmen at $1,800 a 
year, making a pay roll of $425,000 

The CratmeMan, These are what you call patrolmen? 

General Anprews, Yes 

The CiuateMan. Are they on foot or horseback? 

General ANonews. They are mostly in automobiles or small boats 
automobiles or the land borders and small boats on the water fronts 


"Thies il] to be commissioned as customs patrolmen, 


Then again he says, I want to make clear just what General 
Andrews represented to this committee: 


| Secretary did not ask for 
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there 20 custom patro!men and 12 prohibition agents, and ho 
intends to add 6 of these new patrolmen. Let me call the 
attention of the House to the numerous villages right along the 
New Hampshire-Canadian border and the 38 men, which means 
about 12 men working at a time you are going to stop liquor com 
ing in on 129 miles of frontage, assuming that these men devote 
all of their time to border patrol and none of their time iy 
the interior on violations of the law. That is not all. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that the Assistan: 
enough money? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course not. I am coming to that. The 


' department does not intend to ask for enough; it would not 


General ANDREWS. In making a study’ this year as to the number 
of men necessary to close the border pretty effectually, we have | 
allocated so many men to each customs district around the whole 


border, and that was one of the reports that indicated the great need 


for these additional patrolmen 

As I say * * ®* so it is not solely to stop liquor and nar- | 
cotics that these men will function. They will probably more than 
pay for themselves in added revenue to Government through customs 
collections, because it will be their function to turn everything into 
the port, so that it will have to pay its duty as it crosses, 

Mark you, he is not only representing that he will stop 


liquor with these 235 men, but also undertakes to have them 
look after customs. Before we analyze the distribution of this 
new force, the General, no excuse me, not the General, because 


the General would not make such an absurd calculation, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury states definitely all 
through his testimony that he needs 235 additional patrolmen. 


There is a big difference between 235 additional patrolmen and 
235 additional men. General Andrews knows that, but Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury Andrews does not so testify. 
Ile is getting here just 78 additional patrolmen, not 235. As 
everyone knows patrol duty must be carried on 24 hours of the 
day, so that if 235 additional patrolmen are needed he should 
have asked for 705 additional men, because working day in and 
day out on this kind of work no man can stand more than an 
S-hour shift. So that all his explanation of what he will 
do with 235 men, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury has 


forgotten that which of course the General knew, that he needs | 


three times the number of men that he requires number of 
patrolmen. Now to come before a committee of Congress and 
to so testify as to let the word go out to the country that all 
liquor importations into the United States are going to be 
stopped can not have been unintentionally misleading. 


1 charge that it was absolutely misleading, and I charge | 
further that the distribution of the forces are such as not 


only to make unlawful importations possible but to facilitate 
them and that hundreds of thousands of gallons of liquor will 
be imported into the country even though after we make this 
apprepriation and notwithstanding the assurances given by 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now gentlemen, if you will follow the Assistant Secretary's 


testimony, starting on page 520, and follow the map which | , 
| patrolmen on that district; that is 34% on duty at one time to 


I have prepared you will see how utterly ridiculous are the 
provisions of the plans made by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. No instructor of Cavalry tactics could possibly 
have tade innocently such an egregious, enormous, and 
monumental blunder. He states that for this Atlantic—what 
he calls the Atlantic coast—-the Maine district, he now has 9 
customs patrolmen and 28 agents. The service there, he says, 
satisfactory and therefore he will add none of the new 
men to this district. This district, by the way, starts with 
the southern part of Maine, up the Atlantic coast, then north- 
west into Canada, then southwest to the New Hampshire 
boundary, a frontage of 666 miles on the Atlantic coast and 
right on the Canadian boundary, and this territory is going 
to be covered by 23 agents, who will be busy also in the interior 
of the State, and 9 customs patrolmen. General Andrews is 
the only person in the United States who could possibly and 
earnestly and seriously believe that these 31 men can cover 
666 miles on the Atlantic coast and the Canadian border and 
prevent importation of liquor. Thirty-one men means about 
eight men at a time covering 666 miles. 

His next district takes the New Hampshire-Vermont-Cana- 
dian border. This is a frontier line of 129 miles. He now has 


is 





officers. 


dare, 
Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have only 30 minutes. 
Mr. HERSEY. I want to speak about Maine. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. But I have already spoken about Maine. 
Mr. HERSEY. 1 know the gentieman has, and he has said 


that there were not enough men in the Prohibltion Unit to look 
after Maine on the border between Maine and Canada. 1 want 
the gentleman to understand that our State officers assist the 
Federal officers there. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Is that so? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. The same is not true of the State of 
New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me tell the gentleman from Maine 
what the Chief of the Prohibition Unit thinks about State 
He savs that he dves not trust them, that he can not 
do anything with them, and he asks us to appropriate money 
so that he may establish a squad of under-cover men to check 
up on these State officers. While the gentleman from Maine 
insists that the State oflicers are doing this work, the Chief of 
Prohibition says he needs this lot of new men because the State 
olficers are not doing the work. 

His next district takes in part of the New York-Canadian 
border along the St. Lawrence River from the Vermont line 
down to Oswego, covering 259 miles. He has there 29 custom 
patrolmen now; he is going to add 9 men, which makes 38; about 
13 patrolmen on duty all of the time to cover 259 miles of 
Canadian border along the St. Lawrence in New York State, 
and he has the audacity to say that no liquor will be brought 
in if we give him these additional men. 

The next district covers about 129 miles along Lake Ontario 
and New York State, where there are now six custom patrol- 
men, Mr. Andrews, if we give him four more patrolmen there, 
is going to make it so tight that not one bottle will get into 
the State from Canada. Ten patrolmen, mark you, which 
means three men on a shift covering 129 miles on Lake Ontario- 
Canada-New York border, to make the State of New York dry! 

His next district covers New York, a bit of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio up to about Cleveland, I believe along Lake Erie where 
he has now 5 patrolmen, 11 prohibition agents, and he says 
he is going to assign 4 of these new patrolmen, making in all 
20 men with big cities in the interior. If all of these men 
abandon the violation work entirely in the interior, devote their 
time entirely to the coast work, 20 men, three shifts is about 
7 men in a shift for 185 miles along Lake Erie, just beridden 
with ports, cities, towns, and villages. 

His next district, which includes Sandusky from about Cleve- 
land up to the Michigan border along Lake Erie, is about 110 or 
111 miles. He has no men there and he says that he will stop 
all illegal importations of liquor by assigning 10 of these new 


cover 110 miles on lake ports along the State of Ohio on Lake 
trie, and you expect to get no liquor in. 

Let me make it clear why I divide these patrolmen into 
three shifts. If they are all on duty at the same time they 
naturally must take their sleep all at the same time and their 
meals all at the same time. If that happened, bootleggers will 
comfortably bring in their wares when these men would be off 
duty and asleep. If there is to be a constant watch and a con- 
stant patrol, these patrolmen being only human and working 
every day in the week, allowance must naturally be made for 
sufficient time to rest, eat, and sleep. So the best that can 
be done keeping constant watch is to divide the force by three 
as anyone who has had any policing or military experience 
well know. 

The next district is along the Michigan border of Lake Huron 
and Lake Ontario, 600 miles of lake front Canadian territory. 
There now are 38 agents there and 60 custom patrolmen. 
General Andrews intends to add 37, making 100 men all told, 
which means 33 men on duty at all times covering 600 miles 
along two of the Great Lakes, with hundreds of cities, ports, 
harbors, and villages all along these two lake fronts, and 33 
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men are going to prevent liquor from coming in along lake 
fronts of 600 miles. 

The next district starts on the Wisconsin border, takes part 
of Lake Superior lake front, and then along the Canadian bor- 
ier to the North Dakota line, 3880 miles of Canadian border. 
There are now 5 custom patrolmen there, and he is going to 

11 5 more of these new men, making 10 men in all. Ten 

trolmen, three on duty all of the time covering 380 miles 

mg the Canadian-Wisconsin and Michigan border, to keep 
| liquor out. 

The next district Is the Nerth Dakota district along the 
Canadian border, 296 miles, and there are 12 patrolmen now 
there, but liquor is coming in now, says prohibition chief, so 
e is going to add 8 more of the new men, making 15 in all. 
Phat wilt be five men on duty at all times covering 296 miles, 


nd not a drop of whisky will cross Canada into Dakota, guar- | 


antees the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

The next district is 555 miles along the Montana-Canadian 
order. There are no men there now, whisky is coming in, but 
the department is going to stop it. Fifteen of these new patrol- 
men provided for in this bill are going to be assigned to the 


Moutana district, which means five men on duty at all times, | 


covering 555 miles, and not a drop of illicit liquor will find its 


way into the great State of Montana from Canada, according | 


to this program. 

Then, Mr. Andrews’s testimony is vague as to just how he is 
going to cover the border from the Montana line to Idaho and 
Washington, but he says the Seattle district is bad. He now 
has 17 customs patrolmen there and is going to add 15 of these 
new men. That is 32 men in all. Now, if they do nothing else, 
that is about 11 men on duty at all times, all hours of the day 
and night to prevent liquor coming in from Canada into 
Seattle, and gentlemen, if you just 
it is simply black with towns, ports, harbors, 


villages, and 


look at that map there, | 
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more men there. So we have 870 miles 
Mexico border unaccounted for and, of that means, 
according to official assurance, that no liquor comes in from 
Mexico via Arizona. Beat that one if you can. 

Then we have 929 miles along the Mexican-Texas border, 
but Texas is one of the States that is not going to be molested 
by the new squads; therefore 12 patrolmen to 


course, 


are going be 


located at El Paso, 4 men on duty at all times, together with 
12 men at San Antonio, 9 patrolmen there now and 8 addi- 
tional new men, making 24 at El Paso and San Antonio, cov- 
ering a 929-mile stretch between Texas and Mexico, and that is 


expected to prevent liquor from coming in from Mexico. 

Mr. SPEAKS., Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. In just a moment. I will ask our friend, 
Mr. Trrson, who saw military service on the Mexican border, 
if he would attempt to patrol 925 miles of border on the Mexi 
can border or Texas boundary with 25 men, 8 men on duty 
every hour of the day—a stretch of 920 miles, with booze com- 
ing in by machine, by burro, by automobile, and by every con- 
ceivable known manner of transportation? Of course it is an 
invitation to bootleggers. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
me what [ would do. I will tell you. If I were a prohibition 
enforcement agent, I would come before this committee and say, 
“Gentlemen, if you expect me to keep booze out of this country, 
and if Il am going to keep prohibition enforced in this country, 


| you have got to give me a force of 250,000 men.” 


places along the water front where it is the easiest thing in the | 


world to bring liquor in, and it is expected that we should 


believe that 82 men, 10 men guarding it at all times, will stop | 
the importations that are now coming in at that part of the 


country. 

From this point on we find 
Oregon, along the Columbia River, there are 11 prohibition 
agents doing patrol work, according to the testimony of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Therefore, no men are 
to be assigned, so that we have there 575 miles 


agents, and the head of the Prohibition Unit has the audacity 
to come before the committee and say they are doing excellent 
work and no more men are needed to prevent the importation 
of liquor in that territory. Gentlemen, to be frank, I do not 
believe that statement. I do not hesitate to say that anyone 
who will state that 11 men covering the city of Portland and 
the Columbia River territory with her 575 miles of coast in 
that immediate territory is sufficient to prevent liquor from 
coming in is deceiving nobody but himself, if he believes him- 
self or if he makes such a statement seriously. 

There seems to be no provision to guard the coast from 
Portland, Oreg., down to San Francisco. No liquor is ex- 
pected to enter there; just look along the map, gentlemen, 
and see all these towns, ports, cities, yet no men there at all. 
But he is going to put 15 men at San Francisco and 15 men 
at Los Angeles to cover the great port of San Francisco 
with its hundreds of vessels coming in daily and its 775 miles 
of coast on the Pacific. Do not forget, gentlemen, that Cali- 
fornia is one of the States which was specifically mentioned by 
the Assistant Secretary that will be free from the operation 
of the new whisky and beer squads. Then we come down to 
Los Angeles and, of course, the people around Los Angeles 
do not drink, they do not like liquor around there, so the 
whole southern part of California, contained in this 775 miles, 
is going to be guarded and liquor is going to be kept out by 15 
of these new patrolmen. Gentlemen, can any serious-minded 
an urge such a proposition? 

Mr. BYRNS. Of course, General Andrews can utilize only 
such men as he has at his disposal. What is the gentleman’s 
position? Does he think he ought to have more men? Does he 
think he is’ not trying to enforce the law? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am coming to that. I think that 
General Andrews should have said what is absoluteiy true. 
He should have said, “ Gentlemen, with these 235 men that 
you have given me I am unable to do anything. With these 
80 men in California—and let them work eight hours a day 
each, because it is necessary to have a constant watch—I have 
omy 10 men attempting to watch a coast line of 775 miles, and 
it can not be done.” That is what he should have said. 

The Assistant Secretary does not tell us what he has along 
the coast of Arizona, but he says he is not going to put any 


of Pacific | 
coast, the whole Columbia River, covered by 11 prohibition | 


Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes; briefly. 

Mr. SPEAKS. It will be brief. The gentleman from New 
York seems to derive much satisfaction from trying to discredit 
the law-enforcement intentions and abilities of General An- 
drews. Now, what I wish to ask the gentleman is this: Will 
not the public interests be better served and the attitude 
toward the law observance more generally improved by the 
general’s efforts to faithfully perform his trying duties, even 
though they may not be all that is desired, than will follow 
from the recent nation-wide publicity given by the gentleman 
from New York to his plan for successfully violating the letter 


| and spirit of the prohibition law, and which has doubtless 


that in Portland, State of | 





encouraged many persons to engage in lawlessness who with- 
out this exhibition aud urging might have been good citizens 
and obeyed the law? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me say to the gentleman from Ohio 
so the gentleman will get it right 

Mr. SPEAKS. I am getting it right absolutely in accord- 
ance with the facts. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. 
of the department 

Mr. SPEAKS. Well 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me answer the question. The gen- 
tleman took the ridiculous ruling of the department which per- 
mitted the Pabst Brewery, the Anheuser Bush Brewery, the 
Schlitz Brewery, and a lot of other breweries I can not remem- 
ber, to put out a malt extract containing 3.76 per cent of alco- 
hol and others containing 4.16 on the market. The gentleman 
then took a bottle of near beer, poured it into a glass, and drank 
that. That shows how ridiculous the law is. If 2.75 beer can 
be obtained in two bottles, why not let the people get good 
2.75 beer and end this impossible law. 

Then we come to the Gulf of Mexico, and we find 400 miles 
of coast in the State of Texas that is going to be covered by 10 
of these patrolmen, making 3 on duty at all times covering 400 
miles of Gulf of Mexico coast and the 3 men will keep all 
liquor from being imported from the West Indian Islands and 
Central and South America. What a sham! 

The next stretch is 350 miles which will be covered by 12 
men at New Orleans. Of course, everyone knows that New 
Orleans is a very dry city with its numerous towns, ports, vil- 
lages, and cities along the coast of Louisiana. With the West 
Indies trade 12 men, divided into three shifts of 4 each, will be 
able to successfully patrol and guard 350 miles of Guif front! 
If this is not an invitati®n to import liquor, I do not know 
what it is. 

Then the next district covers 950 miles around Florida. This 
950 miles of the east coast and west coast of Florida is to be 
covered by a total force of 25. A shift of 8 men is to prevent 
all liquor coming in from the West Indies or other ports in the 
various hundreds of small ports in the west and east coast of 
Florida. And you expect us to be serious about this proposition 

Then the Treasury Department's plans take us to the Atlantic 
coast. From Philadelphia down the Chesapeake along the 
Atlantic coast for 890 miles down to the north end of Florida 
there are five men on duty at present, and two additional men will 
be added at Charleston. So that from the north line of Florida 
up to Philadelphia, about 890 miles, is going to be covered by 
seven men, two and one-half working at a time all along the 





What he did was this. Under the ruling 
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coast of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, | same information which the Assistant Secretary testified to 


and part of Pennsylvania, according to the plans to keep liquor | 
from entering via Atlantic ports. 

Then the Assistant Secretary makes this startling statement: 
That he has two excellent men in Baltimore, and that these two 
men in Baltimore are doing such efficient work there that he 
is not going to detail any of these new men there. All the rest 
of his statement is just about as accurate as that. Dry, bone 
dry, Baltimore, where two men, according to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, are keeping all liquor from coming 
in. These two excellent men working on 12-hour shifts each 
will guard that whole Maryland coast. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. ] 

Then he jumps to the New York district, and from New York 
to Baltimore, 206 miles, he is going to add 15 men—mark you, 
this takes in all of Long Island, all of Connecticut, all of Rhode 
Island, and all of the Atlantic coast. Fifteen men working five 
in cach shift will guard this enormous coast along the Atlantic. 

He then assigns his last 10 men to Boston, and they will take 
care of all the New England coast up to the point from which 
we started, 

Now then, gentlemen, that we have gone around the map with 
the head of the prohibition department anyone who wants to be 
fair about this matter must admit that liquor will not be kept 
out of the country. In order to keep liquor out of the country, 
as I said before, it would require a force of not less than 
250,000 men. If we are to have prohibition, enforce the law, 
The Treasury Department with a ridiculous plan, such as Mr. 
Andrews explained to the committee, seemingly does not intend 
to enforce the law, and I maintain that the very sponsors of 
this law would not dare to enforce it. It would cost a hundred 
million dollars to commence to enforce the law in this coun- 
try and to keep liquor out entirely. Let us do that, and then 
let us see when the people can get no liquor and nothing to 
drink what our dry friends will say and do. Let us enforce 
prohibition and see if the American people really want prohibi- 
tion. Ah, I see my genial colleague from New York [Mr. 
BoyLAN] sitiing before me. They ridicule us, Mr. BoyLan, for 
being opposed to the prohibition law, perhaps we would not be 
if there were no attempts to enforce the law in our State. We 
believe that this law should be enforced equally in every State 
and appropriate money for enforcement in every State, and not 
exclude the so-called dry territory. No wonder certain parts of 
the country are strong for prohibition, considering the partiality 
of the enforcement of the law. 

Mr. CROWTHER. What is the burden of the gentleman's 
song. Is the gentleman mad because we are getting this money 
spent in our territory in New York and that nobody else is 
getting it? The gentleman should remember that our governor 
vetoed the concurrent jurisdiction legislation that was neces- 
sary, the State enforcement act, and therefore we need more 
men there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course we need more men. I am just 
saying, let the law be enforces alike in every locality and in 
every State, and we will soon find out if New York is any more 
wicked or any more wet than any other State. 

- Gentlemen, the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Andrews, testified 
at length before the committee as to the extent of the manufac- 
ture of beer. He estimates that at least 100,000,000 gallons of 
beer was being brewed. Whether he limits the 100,000,000 to 
that small portion of the country where he intends to enforce 
the law, or whether some of the 100,000,000 is being brewed in 
the 39 States which are not to be molested by the beer squads, 
he does not make clear. At any rate it is clear that Mr. An- 
drews finally admits that beer in the State of Pennsylvania is 
being brewed. Why, I have been trying to get this information 
from the Treasury Department for some time. If Mr. Andrews 
had any information from his own records and from his own 
department concerning the manufacture of beer as he testified 
on May 17, then it is hard to reconcile the letters of May 12 
and June 3 from the Treasury Department to the Judiciary 
Committee in response to House Resolutions 255 and 274. I 
charge that willful misstatements of facts are contained in the 
Treasury Department's letters of May 12 and June 8, 1926, 
addressed to the chairman of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. In Resolution 255 I made specific inquiry concern- 
ing the output, violations, and fines of a certain brewery. In 
reply, under date of May 12, it was stated that the Treasury 
Department could not furnish this information without the 
necessity of conducting an investigation outside of the depart- 
ment. Yet the very information that I was after Mr. Andrews, 
who signed the letter of May 12, had in his possession at that 
time, as is plainly revealed by his testimony before the com- 
mittee. In my Resolution 274, where I make specific inquiry 
as to what information was not within the knowledge of the 
department or in its possession, the knowledge of this very 


on May 12 was denied in the department’s letter of June 3 
When I had Mr. Britt, chief counsel of the Prohibition Uni; 
on the stand and asked him about this particular case, he ha; 
a faint knowledge of it, but promised to send me informaticyn 
This was, mark you, on June 18, 1926. This was before tho 
Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic of the House. The dis 
tinguished gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SmitnH], a member of 
that committee, is present and will bear me out. I received g 
letter on June 18 from the Director of Prohibition in which 
finally the department admits that I was correct in the in- 
quiry contained in my resolution concerning the amount of 
fines assessed against this particular brewery, which amounted 
to over $269,000. Let me read the letter: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUB, 
Washington, 
Hon. Froreito H. LAGuarpta, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

_ My Dear ConcressMAN LAGuarpia: Mr. Britt, chief counsel of this 
unit, has informed me of your request for certain data relative to the 
Howell & King Cereal Beverage Manufacturing plant at Pittston, Pa., 
and in compliance with your request I submit the following facts, 
which, as I understand it, are the points which you desire covered : 

A criminal information was forwarded by this unit to the United 
States district attorney, together with a plea for injunction on kebru- 
ary 21, 1924, and on March 19, 1925, a plea of nolo contendere was 
entered against the company, covering the violations of December 6, 
1923, and February 1, 1924, and a fine of $1,200 was imposed. 

A final injunction was entered on October 12, 1925, with the consent 
of the defendants, closing the premises for a period of nine months; but 
this injunction was afterwards so modified as to allow the manufac- 
ture of ice cream and kindred products. 

All personal property of the company, including intoxicating liquors, 
materials, articles, and paraphernalia was seized November 10, 1923, 
and libel was prepared and presented to the United States district 
attorney. " 

On May 27, 1926, a tender of the sum of $10,000 in compromise of 
the civil Hability of the company was rejected. A proposed assess- 
ment of $269,912 is now pending a determination. This office has no 
means of knowing what part, if any, of this will finally be held to 
be a valid assessment. 

If any other information is desired relative to this case, I shall be 
glad to furnish it, to the extent of the records, 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES E. Jonzgs, 
Director of Prohibition. 


The point I desire to make is this: If negotiations were 
pending to settle these fines and penalties against this brewery 
for $10,000, and the letter admits that on May 27 the $10,000 
was tendered, why did the department deny this fact on June 
8? If the department says that it had no knowledge of this 
fact on May 5, when I introduced House Resolution 255, how is 
it that I knew it and that everyone else in Pennsylvania knew 
about it at the time. I dare say that the $269,000 penalties 
and fines were not settled for $10,000 on May 27 solely on 
account of House Resolution 255, but it was common knowl- 
edge that the brewery was operating along that time. Are we 
not to expect accurate statements of facts from the depart- 
ment? Is the House of Representatives not entitled to accu- 
rate statements of facts in response to a resolution of inquiry? 
Is a Member to lose the privileged status of his resolution 
under the rules by a mere letter containing misstatement of 
facts from a department? I protest against the action of the 
Treasury Department in misstating the facts in these two 
letters. I do not care how acute the political situation in the 
Secretary’s home State might have been at the time. 

So in reply to the gentlemen who have asked me what I 
would do, and in reply to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CrowTHER] and to the gentleman from Ohio, General Speaks, 
I will say that when I learned of the wholesale violations of 
the prohibition law in the State of Pennsylvania and in other 
States I took proper legislative action by introducing a resolu- 
tion of inquiry to obtain the facts from the department in 
order to file proper charges against the officials responsible. 
And I will say that I was blocked by the department’s own 
attitude and action in dodging and refusing to give informa- 
tion which it had but stated that it did not have. 

I have filed formal charges with the Department of Justice 
of a, violation of section 3679 of the statute. I brought the 
attention of the Department of Justice to the taking of 350 
eases of liquor in the custody of Federal officials away from 
the very Federal building in Indianapolis. These charges have 
been verified, but it strikes me that every time any effort is 
made to get real enforcement in certain places very little as- 
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sistance—I will say no assistance or cooperation—can be ob- | 


tained from the Treasury Department. Yet Mr. Andrews is 
writing letters that he is putting all his energies into enforcing 
the law. What kind of an enforcement it when he boast- 
fully assures us that in certain territory and in many States 
these special squads will not be assigned and will not operate? 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it not but fair to say of General Andrews 
that he was not giving assurance to anybody except to state 
the fact that he was going to enforce the law? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He said he would put no men in the 
States I have mentioned. Even the chairman suggested “ north 
of the Ohio River?” And he said, “Oh, no; not north of the 
Ohio River; north of the Potomac.” 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to do justice to the gentleman to 
say to the committee and say to the gentleman and to the 
House that I do not think he intended to make the statement he 
made in a way that was calculated to impress the committee 
with any policy in order to influence the committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It a sort of left-handed log-rolling 
proposition on the part of Mr. Andrews, let me say. 

Mr. MADDEN. There was nothing of that sort in the mind 
of the committee. The committee is thoroughly in favor of 
the enforcement of the act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, will 
money equally among the States? Gentlemen, do not criticize 
us as being against this law; you gentlemen coming from 
States where the Government officials say they will not en- 
force the law in your States. In this prohibition enforcement 
give the Treasury the money, and step the booze coming in 
at Seattle, and at Portland, and along the Pacific coast 
575 miles. Stop it coming im from Mexico. Look at Florida, 
950 miles of coast, with 129 men. Stop it all over. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Does the gentleman take into account the 
fact that the Coast Guard and the revenue officers are added 
to this force? 

Mr. LaGUARDITA. 
comes from a coast 
watching the Jersey 
at the same time. 
operating. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. MADDEN. I 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. SNELL. How many men will it take? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, At least 250,000 men. 

a General Staff officer to-day. This 
Let us be frank about it. Do not swallow such twaddle as 
General Andrews’s testimony, that he is going to stop 
importation of liquor with these few men. We have a law on 
the statute books but do not officially announce it and say that 
it will be enforced on only four points in the northeast of the 
country. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to qualify that statement a 
little by adding this to it: All the money that has been asked 
for has been given. 
He has had all he asked for. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly, Mr. Chairman. 
want to stop the importation at certain points. 
about this thing. As long as liquor is coming in and as long as 
the territory in these 3% 
as it wants, you are going to have people saying it is all right. 
Let me say to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] that it 
is all right for Iowa, but it is not good for New York. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
enforced the law in Iowa when the States around us were 
against it, so that we did not need the men you are speaking 
about. The gentleman has talked about being frank, but he 
has not made a frank statement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman from Iowa say there 
is no liquor consumed in Iowa? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No, no. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is your answer. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But let me say to the gentleman that 
we are getting along pretty well. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman admits that liquor is 
consumed in Iowa? 


Is 


Is 


the committee divide this 


Yes. But the gentleman knows—he 
coast it can not protect the Florida coast 


The bootleggers know where the fleet is 
The time of the gentleman from New York 


May I have five minutes more? 
yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 
The gentleman from New York is recog- 


I was talking with 
is serious, gentlemen. 


They do not 


State—that the Coast Guard fleet, if it is | 


the | 


They can not say they have not the money. | 


Let us be frank | 


39 States is going to have as much liquor | 


Let me say to the gentleman that we | 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; and always will be. 
are all the time talking about liquor ane 
of the people is being taken from tl 
have wine and beer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me say to the gentleman that the per 
eapita consumption of alcohol in the State of Iowa is equal to 
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Gentlemen 
! saying that the liberty 
em because they can not 


that of the per capita comsumption in any other part of the 
country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman does not know any- 
thing about it, and he has no way of getting statistics to show 
that 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They make a lot of hard cider there. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, how about corn liquor? Iowa is a 
great corn country. Is not a great deal of corn liquor made 
there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very, very little, I can assure the 


gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Because we have men there who en- 
force the law, and we are not like you are in New York, where 
your State authorities will not cooperate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will take the gentleman up on that. 
If you want to enforce the law in New York, why did you 
make such a farce of it and put 15 men on to keep liquer out 
of that State and to patrol the whole coast? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman knows there are more 


; men than that. 











Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right. Say you have 150. How are 
you going to keep liquor out? It would take 15,000 to patrol 
the border and the coast of New York. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Now the gentleman is getting some- 
where near it. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. I would like to ask my colleague how these 
appointments are to be made—these new appuintments under 
General Andrews? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This is good; and I am glad the gentle- 
man reminded me of it. Mr. Andrews says he is going to take 
them from the civil-service list, and that is all very good; but 
he is going to go into the Army and get “noncoms.” Now, 
take a man who has been in the Army most of his life and put 
him into the Prohibition Unit, and he is going to be helpless for 
a couple of years. He will not know what it is all about. 
He is going to take these men who have had nothing but Army 
experience and who do not know anything about the ways 
of politicians, in Pennsylvania, for instance, and other States. 
He expects to put them on the force to keep liquor out of the 
country. 

Mr. FISH. I refer to the prohibition agents and not to the 
men higher up. How are they to be chosen? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He says he is going to get “ noncoms” 
from the Army. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman comes from New York City, and 
it may be very interesting to the House if he would tell us how 
the last dozen agents were appointed in New York City—how 
they were appointed and on whose recommendation they were 
appointed 7? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows I have been excom- 
municated from political circles of late and I do not know. 
They do not consult me. 

Mr. FISH. My information is that the last 9 or 10 agents 
appointed all came from New York City and were appointed on 
the recommendation of the wet district leaders. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
York has again expired. 


from New 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 
Mr. FISH. My understanding is that the last dozen or so 


of agents who were appointed in New York were appointed on 
the recommendation of the wet district leaders. Can the 
gentleman answer as to whether that is true? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, you can expect anything from the 
Treasury Department. Let me say this to the gentleman: What 
can you expect when the Secretary of the Treasury was for- 
merly a whisky distiller himself? 

Mr. FISH. For the information of the gentleman and for 
the House I am going te read the names that have been 
handed to me of the men who have recently been appointed, 
within the last few months in New York City. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Just a moment, please. 
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Mr. FISH. May I give the gentleman this information? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right. 

Mr. FISH. The names read as follows, and I read the last 
names: Buschette, Manzella, Junkers, Thurwaldson, Cohen, 
and Benoff. Those are the men who have been appointed to 


enforce this law in New York City within the last few months. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, the gentleman can not judge 
of a man’s caliber by his name. 

Mr. FISH. Not the caliber at all, but I can judge whether 
they have a tendency to enforce it somewhat by the names and 
somewhat by the recommendations. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; not by names. What can a little 
agent do, and what will he do, when he hears about the pri- 
maries in the State of Pennsylvania, the home State of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, where the breweries were wide open 
and the saloons were wide open for political purposes and these 
breweries and these bootleggers were supporting dry candidates? 
|Laughter.] The Treasury Department must have known of 
the operation of the breweries in the State of Pennsylvania. 
Why, they were wide open during the last primaries. The 
breweries were operating, and beer was flowing as fast as the 
law of gravitation would permit it to come out of the kegs. 
{Applause and laughter.] 

Gentlemen, in conclusion let me say that sooner or later we 
must admit that prohibition laws as they stand to-day are 
simply impossible of enforcement. The quicker that we will be 
frank about it, and the quicker that we get together and amend 
the laws, the quicker we will have real temperance in this 
country and put a stop to the graft, corruption, disobedience of 
law, and the waste of millions of dollars of public funds. One 
glance at the map that I use here to-day with wet country all 
around us, with a bootleg industry organized, systematized, 
established, should be sufficient to convince any fair-minded 
man or woman of the impossibility of enforcing this law unless 
we so modify it as to get the cooperation and the help of the 
great mass of American people. At the proper time I shall 
offer an amendment increasing this border patrol force and give 
the department enough men to make at least a serious attempt 
to keep liquor out. I do not believe in announcing publicly 
that the law is being enforced, when as a matter of fact it is not 
being enforced, The very program of the department is an 
invitation and a notice to wholesale bootleg importers as to how, 
where, and when to get their liquor into the country. I do not 
understand how any supporter of the law can approve such a 
program. When we complain, they say, “Oh, he is a wet.” 
Well, I would like to hear any dry dispute the fact that the 
program as outlined by the chief of the prohibition depart- 
ment can not and will not keep liquor out of the country. I 
am for modification of the law, but I am not for winking at the 
law and pretending to be for it and making it possible for whole- 
sale importations of liquor and limiting the Federal beer squads 
to four States of the Union. That is not enforcement in any 
sense of the word. New York is no better and no worse than 
any other State in this regard. 

There is as much per capita consumption of alcohol in dry 
Kansas, dry Maine, dry Iowa, as there is in wet New York, 
wet New Jersey, and wet Rhode Island. We are not satisfied 
with existing conditions, while other States are. We protest 
against this law, while other States that are not being molested 
perhaps are contented. As long as the law is on the statute 
books I shall insist upon its enforcement. If it costs millions 
and millions, the money must be appropriated. If the Govern- 
ment can not afford to spend the money the people should know 
it. If spending millions and millions we can accomplish no 
results, the people should know that. If after trying, as we 
have been doing for the past six or seven years and find that 
we are up against a human impossibility, let us be sensible, 
amend the Constitution, and pass a sane law which will create 
a temperate Nation of law-abiding people [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. . 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Crosser] such time as he desires. 


HOME LOAN BILL 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
miitee, the poet, Montgomery, expressed a beautiful sentiment 
in the lines: 


His home, a spot on earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 


The importance of the home to the welfare of any nation, in 
fact to the very life of a nation, is so well understood as to re- 
quire no discussion. The more universal is the home instinct 
of the people of any country, the higher is its standard of 
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morals. Although, without owning a house, one may establish 
a home, nevertheless the ownership of the place which one re. 
gards as home develops a feeling of self-confidence and self. 
respect which can be gained from almost no other experience 
in life. It would seem, therefore, to be admitted that what- 
ever may be done to encourage the ownership of homes by our 
people will improve the standards of American life. Hereto- 
fore, however, it has been almost impossible, or possible only 
by the most extreme sacrifices, for those depending on their 
meager earnings to procure for themselves houses in which to 
establish homes. Even if by the greatest economy they are 
able to save a little money for the purpose, they are always 
compelled to borrow a large part of the money necessary to 
purchase a house. The high rate of interest which must be 
paid for the use of the money and the cost of procuring the 
loan add greatly to the burden of the person striving to have 
a home of his own. 

Knowing how hard it is for the ordinary man to borrow 
money, it is a common thing for the banker to insist upon a 
grossly unreasonable profit from those who must have a loan. 
It ‘is true that in every State of the Union laws have been 
passed prohibiting those lending money from charging more 
than a certain rate of interest. In Ohio, for example, if no 
specific agreement is made about the rate of interest which 
is to be paid to the lender for the use of money, the law allows 
him 6 per cent. The money lender may expressly provide in 
the agreement for the payment of interest at the rate of not 
more than 8 per cent, and that is the highest rate of interest 
which the law of Ohio permits anyone to charge for the use of 
money. 

For many years, however, the professional money lender 
has succeeded in evading the law which prohibits the collec- 
tion of interest in excess of 8 per cent. He accomplishes his 
purpose by charging what he calls a “bonus” for getting the 
loan for the person desiring to borrow money. At the be- 
ginning of this practice the professional money lender, who 
is generally a banker, would explain to the person asking to 
borrow money that the bank had refused the loan, but that he 
might be able to get the loan somewhere else if the person 
desiring to borrow the money would pay him for his services. 
Almost always, of course, the applicant for the loan would 
agree to pay the amount named for the services. The amount 
charged by the lender would be fronmr 10 per cent to 30 per cent 
of the amount of the loan. If the lender thought that the 
borrower, rather than pay more than 10 per cent bonus, would 
do without the money or go somewhere else for it, his charge 
for his services would be 10 per cent, or even a little less, but 
if the borrower was compelled to have the money the lender 
charged him often as much as 30 per cent for getting him the 
loan. Now, as a matter of fact, the loan was actually made 
by the banker himself, and he merely had the note and mort- 
gage made to someone else and then assigned to the real lender 
by the person to whom the note and mortgage had been made in 
order to evade the law prohibiting him from charging an ex- 
cessive rate of interest. 

The practice has now become so common, however, that the 
professional money lender does not take the trouble to explain 
to the borrower that he is charging him a commission ranging 
from 10 per cent to 30 per cent for his services in getting the 
borrower the money. ‘The borrower of the present day is 
bluntly told that the interest on his loan will be so much and 
that the bonus will be so much. The result of all this is that 
the person struggling to buy a house to be used as a residence 
invests in his house, when all is said and done, only part of 
the money which he borrows. If it becomes necessary for him 
to sell his house, he must generally lose at least the amount 
of the bonus, for that amount is not paid for material or labor 
for the house. As already explained, the payment of the bonus 
has the effect also of increasing the rate of interest paid by 
the person on the money actually borrowed and invested in the 
house. If, for example, a man should borrow $1,000 and be 
charged 20 per cent bonus, he would receive only $800 which 
would actually be used for the purchase or construction 
of the house. If the note for $1,000 should provide for 
8 per cent interest, which is the highest rate that the 
law permits, then he would pay $80 per year interest on the 
note. Since, however, he would receive in cash only $800, that 
would mean that he would pay $80 per year for the use of $800, 
or, in other words, he would pay 10 per cent to the money 
lender, or 2 per cent more than the law permits him to charge. 
Not only would the borrower be compelled to pay the 2 per cent 
in excess of the lawful rate, but he would also pay the 15 
or 20 per cent or even 30 per cent bonus, which represents no 
value in his house. 
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It would seem that all right-thinking people should be op- 
posed to this practice and that something should be done to 
stop it. In recent years the building and loan companies have 
been a real help to the people. They have enabled many 
persons to get homes who could not manage to get them other- 
wise, With. the building and loan companies which have been 
doing business fairly and according to law there is no com- 
plaint. Some method should be adopted by the Government, 
however, to prevent the greedy money lender from evading the 
law by charging most excessive interest and thereby discourag- 
ing the praiseworthy efforts of the people to own their own 
homes. 

Some time ago I introduced H. R. 5581, entitled: 

A bill to provide capital at reasonable rates of interest in order to 
promote the establishment and ownership of homes by the people of the 
United States. 


This bill follows the plan of the farm loan act. That plan 
was adopted for two reasons: First, because it overcomes the 
objections of those timid people who, before supporting a meas- 
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privileged to serve on the committee that fashioned the Vet 
erans’ Bureau as we have it to-day, I have seen him put through 
claim after claim and render valiant service to our disabled 
comrades. I have watched this farmer boy, now full-grown 
man, start at the bottom in this House, as all who come must, 
marshal his experience with the wealth of information he 
had garnered as commissioner of agriculture of Alabama, fight 
the farmers’ battles, and win his way to a position of authority 
on farm legislation. Friend of the toiler, champion of the 


masses, patriot ever in his country’s cause, he has gone home 


| to a great and grateful people to receive from them the glad 


dening response: “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from the Philippines [Mr. Guevara]. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com 
mittee, another important contribution to the existing litera- 


| ture regarding the Philippine Islands was furnished by the 


ure, must always know that the same thing has been done | 


before, either here or somewhere else ; second, because the farm 
loan act itself has been a great success and has helped the 
farmers greatly. 

I was told a few days ago by a prominent citizen of Nebraska 
that not only had the farm loan act made it possible for farm- 
ers to procure loans on reasonable terms, but that the act had 


resulted in the reduction of the interest rate charged by the | 
privately owned banks of the State. When the private banks | 


found that the farm-loan banks were lending money to farmers 
on reasonable terms, they were compelled to lower their rate 
of interest in order to get any business. No one would now 
propose to abolish the farm-loan banks, and even a suggestion 
that we should abolish them would be met by a storm of pro- 
test. There are 6,500,000 farms in the United States, but there 
are more than 24,000,000 families not living on farms, and 
these 24,000,000 families require homes. 

I am glad that the Congress passed the farm loan act which 
so greatly helps the farmers of the country to borrow money 
conveniently and at a reasonable rate of interest, but I insist 
that the families not living on farms should be given the same 
kind of help to enable them to establish homes. I do not pro- 
pose in the bill which I have introduced to give the home 
builder something for nothing. I do claim, however, that the 
Government should do everything possible to make sure that 
the people of this land, who are earnestly striving to establish 
homes, should get real value for the money which they spend 
for that purpose. To insist upon this is not to propose charity 
for anyone. I claim that it is necessary for the welfare and 
strength of the Nation itself. One writer has said: 

The strength of a nation, especially a republic, is in the intelli- 
gent and well-ordered homes of the people. 


That statement is true. 

No good reason can be given why this measure should not be 
passed promptly. It is no reason at all to say that it is in 
advance of the time. That same argument has been made 
against every proposal to enact laws for the purpose of abolish- 
ing different forms of injustice. Regardless of how Members 
feel about this question, at the present moment, it is abso- 
lutely certain that before long a law of this kind will be passed, 
Why then delay? Let us take action at once, and thereby ren- 
der to the American people a service of great value. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hrrr]. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the House is now 
considering the deficiency appropriation bill to which there is 
no opposition while waiting for the Senate to finish its sched- 
ule of business. All the bills on the Senate’s schedule of busi- 
ness have already been passed by the House and it is generally 
accepted that as soon as the Senate completes its schedule of 
business within the next few days Congress will adjourn. 

I have just sent to the Clerk’s desk a request for a leave of 
absence for my colleague from Alabama [Mr. ALLGoop] on 
aecount of important business. The distinguished gentleman 
is entitled to this leave. He has earned it. For three years I 
have been his colleague in this House, and, as an Alabamian, I 
have watched with pride his magnificent work. I have rejoiced 
in his high courage that has stood like a rock in the storm. I 
have admired his unremitting toil. I have been glad as his fine 
ability has marked his career in this House with accomplish- 
ments for his people and carried him into the esteem and the 
appreciation of its membership. As an ex-service man who at 
the Cleveland national convention of the American Legion was 
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gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon] in his remarks ex- 
tended in the CoNGressionaL Recorp of June 11, 1926. He 
has made certain statements regarding the relationship evxist 
ing between the inhabitants of the rich and fertile island of 
Mindanao, commonly called Moros, and the Christian Filipinos 
of the island of Luzon and Visayan, and has arrived at the 
conclusion that the only remedy for the evils which he states 
exist in this relationship, resulting, as he says, from the 
present system of government of the islands, lies in separating 
the country inhabited by the Moros from political relationship 
with the rest of the islands and placing it directly under the 
control of the United States, 

The reasons advanced by the gentleman which induce him 
to arrive at this conclusion are, briefly, as follows: 

1. That the Moros are essentially a different race from the 
Filipinos; that for hundreds of years there has existed bitter 
racial and religious hatreds between the two; and that com- 
plete union of the Filipinos under one government is distaste 
ful to the Moros, who would prefer a continuance of the 
American sovereignty. 

2. The terms of an agreement entered into between Brig. 
Gen. John C. Bates purporting to represent the United States, 
the Sultan of Sulu, and certain other Moro officials, under 
which the Sultan recognized for himself and his subjects the 
sovereignty of the United States and the protection of this 
Government, in return for which recognition of certain rights 
was accorded to the Moro people. 

3. The lack of true representation on the part of the Moros 
in the Philippine Legislature, their judges, prosecutors, and 
constabulary being at the present time Filipinos, in contrast to 
conditions existing prior to 1913. 

4. The claim that the public peace was duly preserved prior 
to 1913, but that subsequent to that time, and especially since 
1916, ill feeling between Moros and Filipinos has increased, 
leading to frequent conflicts and bloodshed. 

With all deference to the gentleman from New York, I wish 
to take issue with these statements which he has made. 

It has frequently been asserted on the floor of this House, 
both by the gentleman from New York and others, that those 
living in the Philippine Islands who belong to the Moham- 
medan faith are of a different race from the Christians who 
live in the northern part of the islands. In fact, however. such 
is not the case; both Mohammedans and Christians are of the 
same racial stock, homogeneous in character, the term “ Moro” 
being used in a popular sense to distinguish those of the 
Mohammedan faith from their brothers. Noted historians of 
past and present centuries are unanimous in their conclusions 
that the Filipinos; whether Christian, Mohammedan, or Igorot, 
are one people. They differ, of course, in religious belief and 
to a certain extent in the degree of civilization to which they 
have attained. These differences in religion and civilization 
are the natural result of the political situation which the Fili 
pino people have been forced to endure for the last 300 years. 
Nations which have held dominion over the islands have always 
been successful in arming Filipinos who have been brought 
beneath their dominion to assist in subduing those still in re- 
bellion. This occurred during the period of Spanish sover- 
eignty and it happens at the present time. The most effective 
way to subjugate a people is first to divide them against them- 
selves. Such a policy may not be ideal but it is extremely effec- 
tive. The self-interest of the dominant power is for the time 
being placed above every other consideration. This is the atti- 
tude and intent of those who are now striving to instill in the 
minds of Americans the belief that there is a racial distinction 
between the Moros and the Christian Filipinos despite their 
common history of more than 400 years past. 
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The Filipinos who Inhabit the Moro country have, it is true, 
no elective representatives in the Philippine Legislature. I 
speak for the entire body of Christian Filipinos in saying that I 
sincerely wish that the Moros might be enfranchised with the 
sume political rights as those enjoyed by the rest of their fel- 
low countrymen and that they might be permitted to make their 
own choice of their representatives in both houses of the legis- 
lature. It is not, however, within the power of the Philippine 
Legisiature to grant this privilege. This power rests solely in 
the hands of the Congress of the United States. Since the be- 
ginning of American sovereignty in the islands the Congress 
has at all times seen fit to establish a special form of govern- 
ment for the inhabitants of the Moro country, though placing 
them under the jurisdiction of the Philippine government. 
Hence it is wholly unfair to assert either directly or by impli- 
cation that the Christian Filipinos deny or would wish to deny 
to their Moro brothers any of the political liberties now enjoyed 
by them. I pledge my support and that of the Christian Fili- 
pinos in favor of enfranchising the Moros, with the right to 
elect their own provincial governors. I feel sure that if the 
Philippine Legislature were empowered to do so it would im- 
mediately grant to the Mohammedan Filipinos the right to elect 
their own governors and legislators. Since, however, the sole 
power to accomplish this result is vested in the United States 
Congress, I would heartily approve an amendment to the pres- 
ent organic law of the islands which would enfranchise the 
Moros and permit them to elect their own legislators and gov- 
ernors With precisely the same freedom of choice as that now 
enjoyed by the Christian Filipinos. The gentleman from New 
York has asserted that the Mohammedan Filipinos wish Ameri- 
can governors. If so, they could certainly choose such gov- 
ernors if given the ballot. Such a course would be completely 
in harmony with American principles of government and also 
with the principle advocated in the interests of justice and fair 
play 

The adoption of such legislation would also do away with the 
charge that has been made that the Christian Filipinos claiming 
the right of self-determination themselves have no hesitation in 
forcibly imposing their will upon the defenseless Mohammedans 
of the same race. This charge is indeed strangely misleading. 
Under the present system of government as provided in the 
Jones law the Governor General of the Philippine Islands is the 
only one haying authority to appoint officers for the government 
of the Moro Provinces, and he it is who also has the power to 
appoint senators and representatives for these Provinces to the 
Philippine Legislature. If the qualified Moros have not been 
intrusted with positions of responsibility in the government it 
is not our fault, but that of the official who by law holds the 
appointing power. 

The appointed senator and representatives for the Moro 
Provinces are enjoying in the legislature all the rights and 
privileges of those elected by popular votes. The Mohammedan 
Filipinos appointed by the Governor General to membership in 
the senate and house of representatives are serving on im- 
portant committees of the legislature. Therefore no one can 
charge that the Christian Filipinos are depriving the Moham- 
medians of the opportunities to act in behalf of those whom 
they represent. 

Great stress has been laid upon the terms of an agreement 
which was entered into between Brig. Gen. John C, Bates and 
the Sultan of Sulu and other Moro officials. The Sultan of 
Sulu so called in fact has no standing as a sovereign before 
any nation, and his only claim to the title of “sultan” at the 
time of this agreement or at any other time rested in the fact 
that he arrogated it to himself. Furthermore, on March 21, 
1904, President Roosevelt abrogated this agreement because of 
the recognition which it gave to polygamy and also because the 
Sultan failed to preserve order in Sulu. Hence any attempt to 
predicate obligations on the part of the United States as a 
result of the agreement must fail since the agreement itself 
ceased to exist by virtue of President Roosevelt’s action. Fur- 
thermore General Bates was at no time the constitutional rep- 
resentative of the American people authorized to make pledges 
of such a character on their behalf. 

Whatever value of any sort may at any time have attached 
to the so-called Bates agreement it is certain that the Congress 
of the United States, on behalf of the American people and by 
virtue of its constitutional authority, made a solemn pledge in 
the preamble of the Jones law on August 29, 1916. This con- 
gressional action superseded whatever had occurred previously 
and definitely set forth the attitude of the American people 
toward the Filipinos. A pledge of this character must be 
sacred both to the American people and to their representa- 
tives. It has always been America’s stand as evidenced by her 
participation in the World War that powerful as well as 
weaker nations must respect treaties and fulfill the obligations 
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arising therefrom. I trust it may not be out of place for mo 
at this point to remind the gentleman from New York, who js 
so deeply concerned regarding the unauthorized pledge of Gen 
eral Bates to the Mohammedan Filipinos long since abrogated, 
that it is high time to bear in mind the sanctity of the pledge 
made to the entire Filipino people in the preamble of the 
Jones law. 

It is true that from time to time during past centuries there 
have been isolated regional disturbances among the Filipino 
people. During all history, however, peoples have contended 
in arms against each other but hatreds temporarily resulting 
therefrom do not continue indefinitely. England and Scotland 
fought for years, yet to-day are in absolute peace and closes 
harmony under one flag and one sovereign forming the key 
stone of the British Empire. Great Britain and France, in 
spite of centuries of strife, were united in their effort agains 
the common foe during the Great War. The Filipino people 
to-day, whether Christian or Mohammedan, are inspired by the 
single thought of the welfare of their common country. Surely, 
the American people will not adopt a policy regarding the Phil 
ippines similar to that which has subjected Poland to such 
misety in the past! In the treaty of Paris the territorial and 
political boundaries of the Philippines over which the American 
people were to exercise their sovereignty were clearly defined ; 
and in the Jones law, in which the solemn pledge of this Nation 
was stated as to the political future of the islands, these bound- 
aries were also definitely set forth. The obligations assumed b) 
the United States apply to the entire Filipino people and not to 
any particular portion of them. The Philippine problem is 
an American responsibility and its just solution an American 
obligation. The pledge of the United States as to the ultimate 
destiny of the Philippines is one that in justice can not be 
divided. 

The territorial dismemberment of the Philippines is against 
the traditional policy of the United States. This nation fought 
for its territorial integrity and will never initiate or consent to 
the territorial disintegration of any country, and much less of 
the Philippines. This is the hope and faith of the Fillpino 
people. 

It has been stated that conditions in general in the islands 
during the period from 1903 to 1913 were markedly superior 
to those existing during the period from 1913 to the present 
time. With all due respect and regard for the gentleman 
making this statement, and also for the officials in control of 
the Moro provinces during the period from 1903 to 1913, I 
desire to insert in the records the following figures concerning 
public instruction, sanitation, roads and highways, and the 
preservation of order: 


TABLE No. 1.—Number of encounters of United States Army from 1908 


to 1918, and the constabulary from 191; to 1923, against the Moros; 
number of casualties and their yearly average 


Encoun- | C | Average | Average 


asual- encounter|casualties 








ters ties per year | per year 
From July 15, 1903, up to December, | 
1913 (a period of 10 years.) ..........-..- 152 1, 565 20 208 
From January, 1914, up to Oct. 1921 (a | 
period of about 8 years) -.......-....-.-.. 20 | 373 3 63 
From Oct. 16, 1921, up to 1923 (a period of 
SEG OF SN scdvenevequeedsiecdaansaed 25 163 g 89 





Tape No. 2.—Partial expenditure for the promotion of public sanita- 
tion, public highways, public education, and yearly aid of the Philip- 
pine Government to the Moro Provinces—Agusan, Bukidnon, Cota- 
bato, Davao, Lanao, Sulu, and Zamboanga 


{From the Reports of the Insular Auditor of the Philippines] 



















Maintenance 


Sanitation : Aid from 
Year _ and _ — FE sae insular gov- 
inspection highways ernment 
(+) () ( (‘) 

P39, 683. 99 P69, 364.50 | P133, 304. 48 P01, 912. 99 
91, 862. 46 69, 490. 41 187, 558. 13 76, 460. 77 
() 115, 338. 74 | () 128, 656. 27 
109, 850. 62 1096, 563.34 | 334, 825. 01 231, 506. 15 
114, 680, 24 972.01 | 339,816.29 | 1,812, 134.15 
123, 372. 87 106, 750. 35 } 150, 879. 62 1, 724, 947. 97 
134, 248, 13 153, 970. 76 176, 093, 32 1, 486, 669, 97 
124, 321.83 | 234, 930. 20 164, 179. 89 1, 148, 036, 01 
155, 379. 36 335, 576. O1 143, 692. 39 935, 507. 71 
143, 382. 30 801, 983. 42 156, 207.74 754, 965. 05 
179, 149. 05 437, 749. 219, 702. 19 1, 509, O11. 87 








1 No data available. 


NorTse.—A of the Philippines is equivalent to 50 cents currency of the United 
States, or half a dollar. 
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Taste No. 8.—Number of schools in operation, number of teachers, 


attendance, and enrollment since 1903 to 1925 


{From the Annual Reports of the Director of Education of the 
Philippines} 











| Numberof} Number | Average Annual 
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School year schools in of daily enroll- 
operation teachers | attendance ment 
| 
catia » > 49 69 1, 582 2, 114 | 
Ob-t.cscacsataces 53 89 2, 033 | 3, 617 
1905-6 odavictaws 57 04 2, 021 | 4, 235 
Ri ila ew el ie 58 86 2, $42 5, 140 
"eggs ane ats ce 60 | 86 2, 675 | 4, 646 
ee 57 96 2, 900 4, X62 
ee eee . 57 93 2. 791 4, 805 
IO DE .. cctebde icmboumus je 93 3,013 5, 042 
11-12 6 99 3, 807 6, 427 
Pil Tibenwesdunneaiee tend 72 116 4, 535 7, 568 
13-14... sO 125 5, 396 8, ¢ 
1-15 ] il (?) 114. 800 
acl ale 182 371 | 9,913 16, SF 
1916-17-_. ¥ a oe eno (2 | (®) (@) ( 
1917-18 é aad shildel. whl 304 778 16, 114 | 26, 121 
1918-19 Stindivtbinndbon oth nbe dtGS 574 IOS 19, 953 3A, 268 
19-20 a ‘OT 1, O49 31, 168 $7, 467 
1920-21 od Eéeudnune 624 1, 367 39, 801 S98 
921-22. ieliieih sind oii as 702 1, 340 46, 443 64, O84 
oo ee | 701 1, 471 46, 675 65, 007 
3~24 . 699 1, Al 46, 485 64, 077 
1 Report of the Governor General of the Philippine Islands, 1914 
No data availabl 
According to these figures, the administration of the Moro 


Provinces during the period from 1903 to 1913, inclusive, suffers 
by comparison with that from 1914 to 1921, inclusive; and this 
period from 1914 to 1921 shows better conditions than those 


existing from 1921 to date. 
Retrogression in the administration of the Moro Provinces 


to those conditions existing prior to 1913, as advocated by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon], would be a blow to 
the progress accomplished in that part of the Philippines. 

No mention whatever has been made regarding the massacre 
of Mount Daho, which aroused indignation on the part of the 
American people. Aside from this reference, I have no desire 
to make any comment on the massacre of Mount Daho. It is 
but fair to all parties concerned to leave to history the verdict 
on that impertant event. Let posterity pass judgment on those 
who participated in it. 

The gentleman from New York has discussed at some length 
the fundamental antipathy which is supposed to exist between 
Christians and Mohammedans. It is a mater of regret that 
so delicate a question has been thus brought to public atten- 
tion. Religious liberty exists in the Philippine Islands and 
is fully guaranteed by laws enacted by the Philippine Legis- 
lature. 
has been molested on account of his religious belief. We are 
fully aware that true political freed?m is impossible without 
religious liberty; this principle is indeed the corner stone of 
all free communities. The 
Mohammedan, the Catholic, the Protestant, 
irrespective of their religious attitudes. 


and all others 
They know full well 


’ : . * . | 
No instance can be cited where anyone in the islands 


Filipino people respect alike the | 


that this question is and must always be outside the sphere | 


of governmental action. We esteem the man and woman | 
within our confines for their usefulness to the community 
and not for their religious belief. The doors of our homes 


are open to all men alike and this sentiment of mutual toler- 
ance is now universal among the Filipino people. Any attempt 
to excite religious prejudice among millions of people of what- 
ever beliefs is surely to be regretted. Broad statesmanship 
and true Americanism must condemn such a course. The 
Turks during the World War attempted to call to their stand- 
ard the whole Mohammedan world. This proved a failure, for 
the spirit of this age is not such that a religious issue can 
overshadow or have any part in deciding the political welfare 
of nations. Throughout hundreds of years millions of lives 
have been sacrificed for the realization of this truth, but it 
is now firmly rooted in the hearts of mankind. 

There is not now nor will there be any religious strife be- 
tween Christian and Mohammedan Filipinos. The few Chris- 
tian Filipinos who have been appointed governors in some of 
the Moro Provinces have strictly refrained from interfering 


in any way with the religious beliefs of the Mohammedan 
Filipinos. The senator and representatives appointed by the 


Governor General to represent the Moro Provinces in the legis- 
lature were allowed to take the oath of office upon the Koran, 
in accordance with their own religion, This will show that 
religious differences between the Mohammedan and Christian 
Filipinos are not in any way an obstacle for a mutual under- 
standing and brotherhood among them, 


| 
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the statement frequently issued 
throughout this country that the Philippine Legislature has 
proven a complete failure. While these critics of the Filipino 
people offer no evidence in support of this contention, it is 
worth while in answer to their statements to quote the words 
of the former President of the United States, Hon. William 
Howard Taft, who, on account of his intimacy with conditions 
in the islands while governor and Secretary of War, espe- 
cially well qualified to sneak on this matter. In his report on 
the Philippines and their political future with special reference 
to the policy which has been pursued there, he said as Secre- 


From certain sources 


is 


is 


tary of War in charge of the affairs of the islands the follow- 
ing words: 

Th nditions in the islands to-day vindicate and justify the policy. 
It ne sarily involves in it iltimate conclusion, as the steps toward 
self-g nent become great ind greater, the ultimate independence 
of the i ! ilthough, of course, if both the United States and the 
island \ to continue a governmental relation between them like 
that betw land and Australia, there would be nothing incon- 
sist W present policy in such a result, 

Later he said: 

Thus far 1 policy of the Philippines has worked. It has been 
attacked on the ground that we have gone too fast, that we have given 
the natives too much power rhe meeting of the assembly and the 
conservative tone of that body thus far disclosed makes for our view 
rather than that of our opponents. 


These official statements were made in 1907, but it would be 


exceedingly strange if the Filipino people have retrogressed 
since that time. 

As to the assertion that the Filipino legislature composed of 
Christian Filipinos has neglected its duty toward the Moro 


Provinces, I wish to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that in 1914 the sum of 204,523 pesos was appropriated as a 
contribution to the expenses of the government of these Proy- 
inces. Later the legislature appropriated the sum of 1,000,000 


pesos for primary schools in the Moro Provinces; and many 
other statistics showing similar .ppropriations could be fur- 


nished as evidence of the 
have been accorded. 

The most responsible leaders of the Mohammedan Filipinos 
have acknowledged the keen interest which has been taken by 
their Christian fellow countrymen in the welfare and advance- 
ment of the Moro Provinces. For example, Senator Hadhi 
Butu, for 20 years prime minister to the Sultan of Sulu, made 
the following statement on February 28, 1920: 


care and regard which these Provinces 


I can assure you that the people of Sulu are entirely 
the actual state of affairs, and always will be so if 
Sulu should be entrusted to Filipino hands. 
the the Province 


were ne might 


satisfied with 
the government of 
Sulu prefer that 
Filipino, because if a Moro 
My people 
wish for and are in conformity with independence (of the Philippines 

and when that that nothing will 
between the Moros and the Christians; not only now, while the 

the Moro but when the Moros 
embraced 


Those of 


governor of should be a 


minated he be partial in his administration. 


is conceded I can assure you happen 


majority 


of race is uncivilized, also shall have 


civilization. 


Mr. Frank Carpenter, ex-governor of the Department of Min- 


danao and Sulu, who served under the administration of ex- 
President Taft and the succeeding Governor Generals of the 
Philippines, in his report on March 26, 1918, said: 

Law and order now obtain throughout Mohammedan Philippine terri 


tory, but popular compliance and cooperation are as yet only tentative 
lost. They may firmly established only in the course of 
time and by constancy in the present policies of responsible authorities 


and easily be 
in Manila, conscientiously and correctly executed by local officers who 
establish themselves in the of the people through invariable 
respect for local religious ceremonies, and faith, 
absolute honesty, and justice in both official and private relations 
Neither Mohammedan nor pagan Filipino national thought or 
ideals. They are now yielding to a policy of attraction directed at 
them as substantive Filipinos, and if they not come directly into 
increasing and eventual absolute homogeneity with highly civi- 
lized Filipino type the fault will be of the latter. The more intelligent 
leaders of these Mohammedans and pagans have a glimmer of light as 
to the advantages and unity on a more comprehensive 
basis, without religious distinctions, approximating national existence. 
* . * * * 6 . 


hearts 
kindness, customs, 


has 
do i 


the 


necessity for 


And further he said: . 


The Mohammedans are beginning to realize that the Christian Fill- 
pinos holding government offices are rather devoting their time to the 
fulfillment of their duties for the benefit and welfare of all the inhab- 
itants under their control, regardless of the religious beliefs of the 
latter. * © * 
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These are but a few excerpts from the many writings of re- 
sponsible Americans regarding the Philippines which could be 
cited as against the affirmations of those who have visited the 
islands for two or three months only, yet who seem to feel that 
they have acquired a complete knowledge of the Filipino 
problem and its solution, 

Disintegration of the territory of the Philippine Islands can 
serve no useful purpose but, on the other hand, will greatly 
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complicate a fair and proper adjustment of the present situa- | 


tion. I am confident that this Nation will not follow any sug- 
gestion for the adoption of a measure which “ would retrace 
our steps to 19138.” 

Progress and not retrogression will be the watchword of 
the United States in its dealings with the Philippine Islands. 
{[Applause. | 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Californian [Mr. Swine]. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this deficiency bill carries two important items for the benefit 
of communities In the State of Arizona, one of them in the 
sum of $637,000 and the other item in the sum of $50,000 for 
river-front work on the Colorado River along the Yuma recla- 
mation project. ’ 

! am glad, indeed, to see these items in the bill as I think 
it entirely appropriate that the Government should assume 
responsibility for the flood problem on that river. I say this 
notwithstanding the fact that Arizona is the only one of the 
seven Colorndo River Basin States which has refused to co- 
operate with her sister States by ratifying the Colorado River 
compact, and by her refusal has made impossible thus far 
the permanent development which would completely remove 
this flood menace in the entire lower basin. 

These items, approaching $700,600 in amount, are made neces- 
sary because this Arizona community, like other communities 
in the lower basin, has heretofore been, and now is, dependent 
upon the construction and maintenance of levees for their 
protection against the flood waters of this river. The levee 
system on this river is an insecure and undependable as well 
as an expensive method of controlling the floods, 

In the first place, the levee system can not be depended upon 
because of the violent fluctuation of the river itself, it varying 
from 2,000 second-feet in low season to 150,000 to 200,000 second- 
feet in high-water seasons. The flood waters come from the 
melting snows on the plateaus and high mountains of Wyoming, 
Utah, and Colorado. The height of the water in the river 
in flood season is not dependent alone upon the amount of 
precipitation in the drainage area, but upon the rapidity with 
which the snow melts. It depends much upon the weather, 
You can have a snowfall of less than the average and vet 
you can have a very destructive river if the summer heat hits 
the snow early for a prolonged hot spell and sends it down 
the river all in a short period of time. 

The river brings down an immense quantity of solid material 
each year which it deposits in its lower basin channel. In low 
flow, when the current is slow, this silt is dropped on the bed 
of the river and slowly chokes up its channel, Then, if high 
water comes suddenly before the river Fas had time to scour 
out its bed, the flood waters are very likely to overtop its 
banks. 

In the second place it is nearly impossible to stabilize the 
river bed in a fixed channel, because the whole country 
through which it is running is delta land. The soil came 
there with the water in the form of silt and it readily dis- 
solves again in the water and floats away. This soil is unable 
to withstand the erosion that would come from any consid- 
erable current washing against it. Therefore, even with levees 
too high for the river to top and with the levees rock revetted 
to prevent erosion, the river sometimes scours out its own bed 
deep enough to permit it to undermine the levees and cause 
them to tumble in and wash away. 

I am calling your attention to this situation now because 
half the tlow of the Colorado River has been pouring through 
a break, one-half mile long, in the levees below Imperial 
Valley. It has inundated to date approximately 80,000 acres 
of land. The photographs and newspaper clippings, which I 
placed upon the bulletin board, tell the story for themselves. 
Fortunately for us that land is in a foreign country and not 
in our own United States; but this is a mere accident. The 
brenk could have happened higher upon the river and the 
flood then would have been into the Imperial Valley in the 
United States. ° 

The break this time came 30 miles below the international 
boundary line and just over the Hog Back that separates 
Imperial Valley from the Gulf of California, so that the 
water after it had gotten out of the river bed flowed west and 
south in the direction of the Gulf. Had the break in the 
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levee happened at a point 10 or 15 miles nearer the bound. 
ary line the flood would have been on the northern side 
of the Hog Back and the flow of the waters would have bee; 
northward and back toward the Imperial Valley, and wit} 
only one set of levees between it and 60,000 people and all they 
possess and 400,000 acres of the most fertile farm lauds in the 
world. 

Another fortunate thing is that the break happened when 
the river was only at 65,000 second-feet. It reached its peak 
shortly after the break with a flow of 73,000 second-feet. If 
the river had been what it has been in many years, 150,000 
second-feet or 200,000 second-feet, as it was once, even though 
the break was where it did occur, the quantity of the flood 
waters would have been such that it would have been bound tv 
have turned north toward Imperial Valley because the great 
est slope is toward the north; the fall of the land into Imperia! 
Valley is a greater drop than the fall toward the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia by more than 8 to 1. 

So I am here to sound a warning of the necessity of taking 
prompt action to permanently curb and control this river before 
a concurrence of events happens where the break would be at 
a more vital place and where the river would be at a greater 
flood, which would probably result in a terrible catastrophe, 
destroying an entire community. These breaks have happened 
before and they are bound to happen again unless we move to 
prevent them. 

In 1905-6, for 18 months, the entire river flowed into Im- 
perial Valley and created the inland Salton Sea, which remains 
to this day as a reminder of the millions of dollars of damage 
the river did at that time. 

In 1914 Volcano Lake Levee was breached and for days 
more than 10,000 cubic feet of water per second flowed through 
the levee into Imperial Valley, doing many thousands of dollars 
of damage. 

In 1916 the flood waters were 2 feet deep in the streets of 
the city of Yuma, Ariz., threatening its destruction. 

In 1918 the Ockerson Levee, which had originally been built 
by the Government and later repaired by the Imperial irriga- 
tion district, was breached in two places. The flood water, 
however, was successfully turned westward into Volcano Lake, 
but not until after several thousand acres of land had been 
inundated. 

In 1919, before the river was turned into Pescadero Cut, the 
levees were again breached and 4,000 acres of land inundated 
before the opening could be closed. 

In 1922 the river broke into Polo Verde Valley, inundated 
80,000 acres, including the town of Ripley, destroying much 
property, and doing a large amount of damage. 

In 1925, with only 50,000 second-feet of water in the river, 
it undermined the levees in two different places and destroyed 
several hundred feet of river-front protective works. 

Friends, there is just one thing certain about the Colorado 
River, and that is its uneertainty. In its present uncontrolled 
condition no man knoweth the day or the hour or the place 
where it will attack. 

The course in which the river has been flowing is the last 
depression leading to the Gulf. The silt which the river is 
carrying into that depression will fill it, according to engi- 
neers’ estimates, in seven or eight years. Then, the natural 
tendency of the river will be to swing northward toward the 
Imperial Valley, with ruin facing that community. It is going 
to be a race between the Government engineers and the river 
to see whether the engineers get it under control before it gets 
into Imperial Valley. I have been sympathetic to the discus- 
sion that has gone on here in days past to find a solution for 
the farm problem, and I voted to do something for the farmers 
who are threatened with the loss of their profits after the 
year’s work was done, I want to tell you that the problem that 
confronts the people living in the lower Colorado basin is 
also a farm problem. But their problem is not merely to find 
a way to save the profits on their year’s work, but to save their 
life earnings, their homes, everything they possess as well as 
the community in which they live. 

The United States Government engineers have worked out a 
solution for this problem which is to impound the flood waters 
in one great dam in the Boulder Canon of the Colorado River. 
That would not only solve the flood problem but would turn 
a natural menace into a national asset whereby it will be 
possible not only to solve the problem of making safe the com- 
munities in the lower basin of Arizona and California but to 
insure the return to the United States of the entire cost of the 
works together with 4 per cent interest thereon within a period 
of 50 years, and thereafter continue to earn dividends for the 
people. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SWING. I will. 
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Mr. ARENTZ. It is regrettable that the gentleman has not 
a fwiler House this afternoon to whom he can tell the story 
of the lower Colorado River. It is very important not only to 
the people who live in the valley but to the Northern States 
tributary to the Colorado River which has this lifetime catas- 
trophe held over their heads. Not only that, but it will settle 
the legal difficulties that are sure to arise along the Colorado 
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River as well as save the lives of those who are menaced 
by the flood waters. 

Mr. SWING. What the gentleman says is absolutely true. 
There are half a. dozen problems that will be solved by the | 
enactment of the legislation now pending only one of which 


there can 


1 am addressing myself to now. For instance, 
hecause the low flow of the stream has all been put to bene- 
ficial use. No new project can be started without coming up 
against a court injunction issued at the instance of those 
who have already put the water to a beneficial use. 


now before Congress settles the disputes between six States 


and makes possible new deyelopment for their mutual benefit. | 
for Arizona | 


Not only that, but it will leave the door open 
to come into the friendly family of States whenever she gets 


ready to and allows her to participate in the benefits on the | 


same basis as the other six States do. 
Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SWING. Yes. 
Mr. MANLOVE. From the way you have explained it, I 
feol that this is a matter of great concern for the whole 


country, and not one merely for the States in the Colorado 
River Basin. Although my State will not benefit directly, I 
want you to know that I am deeply interested in your problem. 

Mr. SWING. I thank the gentleman for his friendly ex- 
pression of interest. 

The engineers who have given a lifetime study to this prob- 
lem have recommended this solution to the Congress. The 
Secretary of the Interior has indorsed their recommendation. 
Secretary Hoover, who was appointed by President Harding 
to make a special study of the problem and to act as the Fed- 
eral representative on the Colorado commission, has given it 
his backing, and President Coolidge himself, after going into 
the matter thoroughly, has recommended its enactment. The 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation has considered it 
carefully, and I have reason to believe that the committee early 
in the next session will report the, bill favorably for action by 
the House. 

But the point I am trying to make, and the impression I 
want to leave with you, is that the river has given us a warn- 
ing—a timely warning, I hope—and we should act in this mat- 
ter while there is time to act in an orderly and businesslike 
way, instead of waiting until the catastrophe is upon us and 
then rush helter-skelter and in a haphazard manner spend 
many times the amount of money we need to accomplish the 
thing we want done. If we are going to act at all, let us act 
before great damage is done, before millions of property have 
been destroyed, before lives have been lost, perhaps, and be- 
fore great communities have been wiped out of existence. The 
people who live in the lower basin appeal to Congress as the 
only agency that can solve this problem, because it involves an 
international question, because it involves an interstate ques- 
tion, because it involves the Federal problem of flood control 
and the Federal problem of reclamation. 

In the name of these 100,000 people—good, honest, American 
citizens—in the name of these people who have labored and 
created thriving American communities, I appeal to you to act, 
to act while there is yet time to save them and their homes. 
And if we act wisely and promptly we may prevent a great 
catastrophe being charged up to our indifference, our neglect, 
and our delay. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr, Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. UNDERWoopD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen 
of the House, I did not intend to express myself on our foreign 
debt settlements except by my vote. I had hoped to support 
all these proposed settlements if possible. In view of the 
criticisms received from some quarters, I feel, in fairness to the 
g00d people who have sent me here and in fairness to myself, 
that my vote should be explained. My attitude toward the 
settlement of our foreign debts was well known throughout 
my district. I have not broken my pledge to my people; I 
have kept my promise. In the brief three years’ time that I 
have had the privilege of serving as a Member of this great 
law-making body I have tried to square my vote with my 
conscience and best judgment at all times. As a Representa- 
tive of the American people I consider my first duty to them. 
I would not utter an unfriendly word toward, or intention- 
ally do an injustice, to a friendly nation. I could not convince 


be | 
no more developments anywhere in the Colorado River Basin | 
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myself that the taxpayers of my country or district desire that 
I vote for debt settlements releasing foreign governments from 
a large part of their obligations. I tried not to be swept 
from my feet by sentimental arguments, but endeavored to 
solve these questions with a cool ard deliberate judgment, free 
from prejudice or sentiment These great problems concern 
not only the people of the debtor nations but all the people of 


the United States. After carefully listening to the debate and 
studying the questions involved, I honestly believe that the 
settlements negotiated with the Kingdom of Italy and the 


proposed settlement with France are unjust and unfair to the 
American taxpayers and not in accordance with the capacity 
or ability of those nations to pay. 

During and after the late World War our Government 
loaned several billion dollars to foreign nations. We should 
not forget that our Government borrowed from our people the 
money which we loaned these Eureopean nations, and that we 
must repay this money, principal and interest. We must re- 
deem our Liberty bonds, which were issued for the money we 
borrowed to make these loans. In the last analysis every 
dollar of our foreign debts that we remit or cancel must be paid 
by the Government of the United States, which means that 
the people of the United States will be taxed to make up the 
amounts lost by these gigantic gifts to our foreign debtors. 
Jn making the loans a contract of payment was made, and I 
believe that contract should be kept with the same faith that 
the law of this country demands of individuals. Contracts 
between nations ought to be as strictly kept as among in- 
dividuals. 

The amount of the Italian debt was $2,042,000,000; the pres- 
ent worth or cash value of the settlement to our people is 
$538,000,000, or a virtual cancellation, or gift, of $1,500.000,000 
to Italy. The settlement with Italy granted a virtual cancella- 
tion, in my opinion, of 75 per cent of the debt which they owe 
us. Under the terms of the settlement the Italian Government 
will pay us no interest for five years, while the people of our 
country are glad to borrow money at from 6 to 10 per cent 
interest. I have heard much sympathy expressed for the tax- 
payers of that country, and others. Is it not time that the 
American taxpayer should also be considered? I wonder if the 
American people fully realize how generous this Congress has 
been to some of our foreign debtors, and at the expense of 
the American taxpayers? Our people will never approve this 
gigantic gift to the Italian Government at their expense—once 
they fully understand it. We have canceled as much as 75 
cents on the dollar in some instances. In fairness and in 
justice to the American taxpayers should we cancel 75 per 
cent of the debt of any country? Our generosity will result 
in a greater tax burden being placed on the backs of our now 
overburdened American taxpayers. 

We loaned Italy $1,600,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money of 
this country. This amount, with interest that has accrued, 
makes the debt now $2,042,000,000. Under the terms of the 
settlement for the first five years, or until 1930, no interest is 
charged against the Italian debt or the Italian taxpayer. Dur- 
ing that time only $5,000,000 a year is to be paid us on the 
principal. The Italian Government gets $16,000,000 in German 
reparations this year, or three times as much, and more, than 
she pays us. During the next five years they pay us $25,000.,- 
000, and they get from German reparations a total of $134.- 
000,000. From 1930 to 1940 they pay us one-eighth of 1 per 
cent interest; from 1940 to 1950 one-quarter of 1 per cent; 
from 1950 to 1960 one-half of 1 per cent; from 1960 to 1970 
three-quarters of 1 per cent interest, and from 1970 to 1980 
1 per cent interest, and for the last seven years 2 per cent 
interest. This makes an average of forty-two one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent interest per annum that they are to pay us. I 
deny that that is the full capacity of the Italian Government 
to pay. 

During the five years I have mentioned Italy does not pay 
us any interest and only pays $5,000,000 per year on the prin- 
cipal, while our taxpayers, during the five-year period, must 
pay $400,000,000 on this same debt in interest or in taxes. 
May I ask again, is that a fair settlement to the American 
taxpayers? Our people will think more about these things 
than this Congress has done. I voted against the settlement 
because I am not going to do the taxpayers of America an 
injustice if I know it. With the dire distress in my country 
and district, especially in the farming and mining communi- 
ties, I do not believe that one-third of my people are any more 
able to pay their taxes than are the people of Italy to pay 
their taxes. It seems that this term “ capacity to pay” is only 
applied to our foreign debtors—if we do not pay our taxes in 
America they grab our property and sell it without asking any 
questions or how much “capacity” we have. I think Italy 
could have taken some of the war reparations she receives and 
pay it to the taxpayers of this country who loaned them in 
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time of need. Our people have as much trouble in meeting 
their taxes, which are now coming due all over the country, 
as the people of some of our foreign debtors. I believe this is 
the wrong policy. We are reducing the burdens of the people 
of other nations, but adding to the burdens of our own 
yeople. 

We were asked to cancel three-quarters of the Italian debt, 
which means an additional tax burden amounting to approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 for the American taxpayers in each of the 435 
congressional districts of the United States. The terms of 
this settlement will transfer that amount of taxes from the 
Italian taxpayers to the people of every congressional district 
in our country. The friends of the settlement have stated 
that about 25 cents on the dollar represented the full capacity 
of Italy to pay. The only question considered was the present 
capacity of Italy, based on the present facts—not upon future 
facts but upon present conditions in that country. They have 
described the destitute condition of the Italian people; let 
us not forget that there is also destitution among some of the 
patriotic American people who contribted to the Liberty loans 
and who must pay the additional taxes for every dollar that 
we cancel. The money which our Government loaned to Italy 
was borrowed from our people. I am sure that the many 
patriotic business, professional, laboring men, and farmers in 
my district who subscribed to the various Liberty loans until 
it hurt, will not be given a chance to settle their debts in 
accordance with their capacity to yay. Our farmers borrowed 
from our Federal Government under the farm loan act; they 
are expected to pay; many of them are now unable to pay. 
Their mortgages are being foreclosed and their homes sold, 
yet Ido not hear one word about settling with the tax burdened 
American farmers in accordance with their capacity to pay. 

It is passing strange that the Italian Government can pay 
the banking house of J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York City, 
and other international bankers, 8 or 9 per cent and large com- 
missions, on a loan which they have negotiated amcunting to 
$100,000,000, and yet they pay our Government only one-eighth 
of 1 per cent interest. Over $600,000,000 of the money we 
loaned Italy was borrowed from u: after the close of the war. 
Why should we consider for a moment the cancellation of any 
part of that amount borrowed after the armistice? I do not 
believe the Government of Italv is bankrupt; they make no such 
claim. Many figures have been presented showing the capacity 
a:.d ineapacity of that country to meet the terms of the settle- 
ment. Italy and France were debtor nations before the war. 
Italy met the situation by sending her laborers out into the 
world. Many of them came to the United States of America 
where we, as Americans, believe in a living wage. They 
secured this wage and they have followed the practice of 
sending a great part of it back to their mother country. 

It has been estimated that the amount returned to Italy by 
her laborers in this country is, approximately $150,000,000 
annually. The tourists of the world for many years have 
gone to Italy to gaze upon the grandeur of that great nation 
and have freely spent their mosev, Italy receives from $150,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000 annually from tourists. Many new 
i: dustries have been developed and all indications point to the 
future prosperity and greatness of that kingdom. 

She has a great shipbuilding industry; she has a great silk 
industry; she has a population of over 40,000,000 people; and 
ber national estimated wealth is approximately $35,000,000,000 to 
$40,000,000,000. She will receive several million dollars annually 
from war reparations. With unlimited water power her indus- 
trial development is assured. Italy, under the settlements 
made with England and the United States, will have an 
external debt of approximately $1,210,000,000. If you take the 
indebtedness of this country—Federal, State, and local—and 
add to it what is to be saddled on our taxpayers through these 
foreign debt settlements, our indebtedness would be $40,000,- 
000,000. Our people pay more than three times the amount of 
taxes paid by the people of Italy. The people of Italy are 
paying approximately the same amount they paid during the 
war. Our taxes have been increased approximately three times 
since the war, as compared with those of Italy. 

In voting against the Itallan debt settlement, I did not vote 
against Italy or her citizens, but voted for America and her 
citizens, including every naturalized Italian citizen. I voted 
against adding to the tax burdens of our own people. Our 
debt to Europe has been paid. We sent 2,000,000 of our boys 
over there. We raised 4,500,000 men for the Army and Navy 
for the purpose of prosecuting the war. We furnished and 
financed virtually $9,500,000,000 worth of supplies, not only for 
the Allied governments, but helped feed their civilian popula- 
tion. We took their “demand notes,” bearing interest at 5 
per cent, for the money we loaned them as per agreement. 


We entered the great World War to vindicate America’s honor; ! 
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we saved the Allies from defeat—we went to their rescue j, 
the hour of need. After the war ended and peace came, we did 
not ask or claim any of the spoils of war. We received ny 
reparations or territory. The war had cost us $24,000,000,00. 
omitting these allied loans amounting to $9,500,000,000. France 
took her $5,000,000,000 of war reparations. Many of the Euro. 
pean nations extended their domains and made rich territoria| 
gains and wealth. 

Our American people played an honorable part and our 
American taxpayers have a perfect right to ask an honest 
settlement and fair payment from our foreign debtors. Wo 
have their solemn written obligations to repay the money they 
borrowed from us. We have not tried to exact the full amount. 
We were willing for some concessions to be made to all of our 
allies in the World War. We are only asking our foreign 
debtors to pay to the American Government the money that 
we must pay to those from whom the Government borrowed 
this money. Italy has the ability to keep a large army of 
approximately 220,000 men in active service, with an air force 
and secondary army, which brings the entire military force 
of that country up to approximately 5,680,000 men. France is 
maintaining an army of over 700,000 men. She has been spend- 
ing millions of dollars in carrying on an unwarranted war. It 
is not fair that the American taxpayers should shoulder this 
additional burden while European nations spend their money 
on large armies and navies that endanger the peace of the 
world. 

Before the late World War the great nations of Europe had 
been preparing for war; all were ambitious for supremacy and 
power; all had armed to the teeth and furnished themselves 
with every modern instrumentality of destruction. At the close 
of the war those who were victorious took their share of the 
spoils. America did not ask for anything. These settlements 
are only the first step in the scheme by international bankers 
for the ultimate cancellation of our foreign debts. Those who 
favored cancellation of these debts have already made a splen- 
did start, in my opinion. These settlements are not settlements 
but only the first step toward ultimate cancellation of all our 
European war debts. Those who favored cancellation will 
attempt to reopen these settlements and make additional reduc- 
tions in the future; this agitation for complete cancellation will 
be continued. 

Prof. Irving Fisher, noted economist and professor of eco- 
nomics at Yale University, has shown the true’character of the 
French and Italian debt setflements from a banking standpoint. 
His statement is to the effect that the bulk of our war debts 
have been really canceled and that the French and Italian 
terms are for but 42 and 21 per cent of the debts they owe us, 
respectively. Discounted at 5 per cent, the interest which they 
agreed to pay, his statement shows that the present worth or 
eash value of the French payments, which are to be extended 
over 62 years, is only $1,695,000,000—42 per cent, or a trifle 
more than two-fifths of the $4,025,000,000 France owes us. 
France is granted a cancellation of 58 per cent of her debt. We 
will receive 42 cents on the dollar under the terms of the French 
settlement. 

According to Professor Fisher, the present worth or cash 
value of the Italian debt of $2,042,000,000 discounted at 5 per 
cent is $432,600,000, 1. e., only 21 per cent of the principal. 
Italy has 79 per cent of her debt canceled, and the average rate 
of interest which she is to pay us on her debt is only four-tenths 
of 1 per cent; that of France is 2.4 per cent. Is that a fair 
settlement? 

We are receiving less from these two countries than they 
borrowed from us after the close of the war. It has been esti- 
mated that under the terms of the Italian debt settlement we 
are placing an additional and unjust tax of $14 on every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, or approximately $70 on 
the average American family. 

Under the settlements negotiated with 11 European nations 
we have canceled or remitted more than $3,025,000,000, which 
means an average additional tax burden of $28.33 on each man, 
woman, and child in the United States, or about $141.65 on the 
average American family. If we are going to cancel these inter- 
allied war debts in whole or in part, why not say so openly 
and candidly? Why should we put over settlements which are 
in effect cancellations without telling the American people what 
we are doing? Why camouflage and conceal the real truth 
from the American taxpayer? Our action will encourage the 
militaristic policy of European nations. If our high finan- 
ciers and international bankers would stop loaning them, they 
would make an honest effort to settle with our Government. 
Nations should be just before they are generous. 

I have no apology to make for my vote on our foreign debt 
settlements. Taking advantage of an unjust newspaper article 
concerning my vote on the Italian debt settlement, much unfair 
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propaganda has been spread over my district against me. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, you can not deceive the American 
people. I shall earnestly try to perform my duty to the 
people. I have been threatened with defeat in the coming elec- 
tions for voting as I did, I have tried at all times to square 
my vote with my conscience and my best judgment. A congres- 
-jonal honor and mantle becomes one of dishonor and shame 
when purchased at the price of the sacrifice and surrender of 
independent political thought and manly self-respect. I do not 
believe the taxpayers of my district, if they fully understand 
these settlements, are in any frame of mind to make these 
large donations to our foreign debtors. I am perfectly willing 
to leave the result of my vote with every fair-minded voter and 
taxpayer of my congressional district, and I honestly believe 
they will approve my action. I protest, with my voice and vote, 
against this additional tax burden on the American people. 
| Applause. } 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Uppike]. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
first of all I want to express my appreciation to the distin- 


guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN], whose ability 
aud leadership in this House I respect very highly. I was some- | 


what reluctant to take the floor of this House and call the 
attention of the Members to the fact that before we adjourn 
this session of Congress it seems to me that we should give 
consideration to the Elliott bill for the further relief of 
the veterans of the Civil War, their widows, and orphans. 
[Applause.] I have a great deal of respect and confidence in 
the leadership of this House, and only after due deliberation on 
my part and only after I am convinced that Congress is about 
to adjourn without taking up this important legislation did I 
decide to express myself upon the matter. 

If there ever was a class of veterans, widows, and orphans 
who need the attention of their Government at this time, it is 
the Civil War veterans. [Applause.] Most of them have passed 
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fair and just pension for the remaining years of their lives, 
which everyone will agree can not exceed five or six years. 

My argument is that the membership of this House should 
be given the opportunity to decide whether we are going to 
stand by these poor old men, and I dare say, if given this oppor- 
tunity, the answer would be unanimously in favor of its 
passage. 

Now, gentlemen, let us honor and respect the dead, but let us 
not forget the living. Let us wash our hands by this act of 
Justice as we see it in this bill. Let us pay our honest debt of 
gratitude to those who are deserving and to those who need 
and will appreciate it, and forever promote and stimulate a new 
spirit of patriotism in the souls of our future geverations. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 35 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. UpsHAw]. [Applause. | 
THE PUTURD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY DEMOCRACY “ UNDEFEATED BY 

DEFEAT ” 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, before the curtain falls on 
this session of Congress, I am yielding to an impulse of loyalty 
to my party and my country to submit some observations for 
vacation contemplation concerning “The future of the Demo- 


| cratic Party—Democracy undefeated by defeat.” 


their eightieth birthday, and most of them are permanently | 


disabled and unable to depend upon themselves for their liveli- 


gency will always lose and fail to function properly in time of 
battle; and if a government is to function properly and have 
men who are willing to sacrifice for her and defend the emblem 
of her sovereignty she must in turn show her willingness to 
sacrifice and take care of her noble warriors and defenders in 
time of peace. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPDIKE. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. It may be of interest to some of the Mem- 
bers of this House to know that the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Upprke] now addressing the House was one 


in the World War. He sustained almost 100 wounds. He lost 
3 inches in height by reason of having his backbone shot out. 
He is one of America’s outstanding heroes. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Chairman, we who were fortunate enough 


It is related that when the city of Toulon rebelled against 
the victorious forces of the new Republic of France and de- 
clared its loyalty to the boy king, a young artillery lieutenant 
named Napoleon Bonaparte was called into consultation. 
Studying the map carefully he finally placed his finger upon the 
fortified citadel above the city and said, “ Toulon is there.” 

“Very well,” said his superior officer, “go forward on that 
assumption.” And the daring young genius laid his plans, and 
seizing upon a stormy night, scaled the heights, stormed and 
captured the fort, and when Toulon saw the tricolor of France 
waiving above the fort next morning, she lifted the white flag 
of surrender. 

Napoleon had sensed and compassed the situation. The des- 


| tiny of Toulon was bound up in the mastery of the armed fort. 
hood. The commander of a great army who fails to care for | 


his troops and treat them properly in time of an actual emer- | 


If somebody were to ask me to diagnose the Democratic 
debacle of November 4, 1924, I would point to that smoldering 


| heap of dust and débris one time known as Madison Square 


| + 
| Garden and say, “ November 4 was there. 


” 


And when I passed 
that scene of folly and slaughter a few nights ago, I looked on 
it with something of happy acquiescence and said: “All right, 
old spot, you will never again sow the seeds of disaster to 
the party I love so well.” Verily, Madison Square Garden and 
that fatal November 4 are inseparable in our melancholy memo- 
ries for evermore! 

In approaching, as Henry Grady used to say, “with a sense 


'of consecration” a discussion of “the future of the Demo- 


eratic Party,’ 
of the gallant soldiers who fought in the trenches of France | 


, 


we must deal in courteous but faithful frank- 
ness concerning the elements that entered into the last two. 
presidential defeats—the last one, especially, when there was 


| originally no reason for such a result. Some of our best Re- 


to serve this great country on the battle fields of France during | 


the World War have a sympathetie understanding for the men 
who fought in the Civil War, and we are being taken care of 


as rapidly as the Government can, especially the disabled, and, | 


of course, you all know the suffering we went through during 
the great strife; but when you think of the conditions under 
which the Civil War veterans fought and how marvelously 
they responded and, again, when you consider after that great 
war was over they were neglected and some of them were 
forced to beg in the streets in order to keep body and soul to- 
gether, and when you consider that they did not receive com- 
pensation for the injuries received in the service, as the boys 
of the late war; and, further, they were never given a bonus 
and never asked for any for their services, what gentleman would 
say that these old fellows, who have given up the early oppor- 
tunities of their lives, just because they have lost some of their 
usefulness, should be turned away to die without proper care? 
I am sure this would not be in accord with the spirit of Ameri- 
canism or the spirit of the American people, who have always 
stood for fair treatment and justice to all. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the thing that I am concerned about is that 
when you consider that only a few weeks ago this House passed 
a bill in 20 minutes under a suspension of the rules authorizing 
the expenditure of $165,000,000 for the building of new public 
buildings in the United States, of which I have no criticism to 
make, and want to say frankly I voted for and supported the 
bill because I knew the necessity of the same, yet we are about 
to deny the expenditure of a few million dollars for the old 
soldiers of the Civil War, who stood by this Government and 
sacrificed their blood in the preservation of this Government 
nearly 61 years ago, when they are only asking the right to a 


publican friends would say, in the frankness of cloakroom fel- 
lowship, “ Well, I’ll confess this looks like a Democratic year.” 
And upon my word they said it even after the nomination of 
the Cleveland convention, 

And we might as well look the facts straight in the face; 
no man can properly weigh Democratic assets without also dis- 
cussing Republican liabilities. The impartial historian will be 
compelled to record what we can say now without partisan bit- 
terness—that the Republican Party went into the last presiden- 
tial campaign with a fearful handicap. In addition to the fact 
that three Cabinet officers had been forced to resign as the 
result of an almost national protest, and another high official, 
almost the equai of a Cabinet officer, had been driven from 
office under a tragic cloud, five years of unredeemed pledges 
to World War veterans, and the colossal economic burden of 
an iniquitous tariff that makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer—all these terrific handicaps piled themselves into a 
seemingly insurmountable barrier across the path of the Re- 
publican Party on its way back to the White House. 

The Republican leaders faced their stupendous task, to say 
the least, with anything but radiant optimism. It was no 
small matter to go before the country with practically the 
unanimous opposition of the soldier vote of the Nation. Right 
or wrong—that is not the question now—but everybody knows 
that the Republican majority played with the soldiers’ bonus 
for five weary years. If it was right, it should have been 
passed in 30 days; if it was wrong, it should have been 
promptly repudiated as a party or national policy. But the 
party hesitated, vacillated, equivocated—and finally “ fabri- 
eated” on the question. [Laughter.] 

The Republican platform declared for it, and President Hard- 
ing, three days before his election, affirmed his purpose to 
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support it; and yet, when a tombstone bonus was finally passed 
after five years of winking at the soldier vote out of one eye 
and at Wall Street and “big business” out of the other, Presi- 
dent Coolidge vetoed it with the declaration that “ patriotism 
is dead,” if such a measure is indorsed. 

AFRAID TO MOVE 

The whole hesitating, vacillating, equivocating procedure 
makes me think of the poor fellow down at Columbus, Ga., 
who had spent all of his living for years trying to cure him- 
self of indigestion. Finally his old grandmother, who had a 
homemade remedy for every ill, said to him: “Sam, I know 
you have been having lots of trouble with your ‘innards.’ If 
you will take this egg, Sam, and swallow it whole without 
breaking the shell, it will cure you, Sam; but remember, you 
must not break the shell before you git it down in your insides ; 
then, Sam, the operation of your digestive organs on the shell 
will make ’em so tough that they can chew up anything you 
chew down.” | Laughter. ] 

After great pesteration, perturbation, and strangulation Sam 
managed to get that egg down just before it choked him to 
death; and as it fell from that part of his anatomy that con- 
nected his corpus with his caput and lodged in the cavity 
below it grew bigger every minute. He felt that Stone Moun- 
tain had been lifted from its eternal foundations and planted 
within his internal regions. [Laughter.] 

His eyes stood out on stems, his breath grew shorter and faster. 
“Why don’t you move off? Maybe it will help your feelings,” 
said a friend standing by. “I’m afraid to move,” said Sam. 
“Afraid of what?” shouted his impatient friend. And Sam 
replied: “I’m afraid if I move it will break; and if I don’t 
move, I'm afraid the blamed thing will hatch!” [Laughter.] 

That was the attitude of the Republican Party on bonus 
legislation—afraid to move toward the bonus lest Wall Street 
would break their campaign purse, and afraid if they did not 
move the soldiers and their millions of friends would pulverize 
them at the next election. 

Thus, too, did the President hesitate and equivocate on the 
sugar investigation, pursuing the policy of “ watchful waiting ” 
until the election was over, and thus again did he hesitate and 
actually abdicate on the question of the klan. 

“This is the third time I have written you, Mr. President, 
for your position on this klan question,” wrote a colored leader 
in New York; “We negroes have supported the Republican 
Party for more than 50 years, and we have a right to know 
how you stand on this here Ku-Klux Klan.” 

But Calvin Coolidge shut his lips and shook his head. And 
then a “Hoosier” patriot grew rantankerously impatient. 
* We've simply got to bave an expression from you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on this klan question. Indiana hangs in the balance.” 

And then “that little bit of Vermont granite,” as Raymond 
Robins called him, found a voice, and that cautious voice said, 
* Bascom, you are my secretary; you answer that.” 

And the wise and genial Bascom wrote: 

My Dear Mr. BLANK: I have your letter to the President. 
tion is so well known on this klan question— 


His posi- 


Goodness gracious, how on earth did it become known? For 
he had never told a soul— 
1 count it unnecessary to make any deliverance upon it. I will say 


this, however, that he does not belong to the klan and is opposed to 
some of its methods. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Bascom Siemp, 
Secretary to the President. 


that effect. But, the presidential candidate, 
[Laughter.] 


THAT WILY MOHAMMEDAN PRIEST 


All of which made me think of that canny Mohammedan 
priest who came out from his cloister, after the manner of his 
kind, bowed and salaamed to his audience, and said: “ Know 
all men what I shall say?’ “ Yes,” they said, “ We know,” 
and he answered: “ Well, if you already know, I will not tell 
you.” 

Back into his cloister he went and soon returned, and bowed 
again and said: “ Know all men what I shall say?” “ Nay,” 
they answered, “we do not know.” “Then,” said the wily 
priest, “if you do not know, you haven't sense enough to know 
if 1 were to tell you.” And he went back into his cloister. 

Whereupon the congregation agreed among themselves that 
next time one side of the aisle would answer “ Yea” and the 
other side would say “Nay.” And when the priest returned 
and salanmed again, he asked: “ Know all men what I shall 
say?’ One side answered “ Yea” and the other, “ Nay, we do 
not know.” And then Calvin Coolidge Mohammed naively 


Or words to 
never a word! 
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replied: “Let those of you who do not know, ask those who 


do know—I will tell you nothing.” [Laughter and applause. | 

And thus the presidential candidate kept so quiet on the 
Klan that he evidently got the blessing of the Imperial Wizard 
and carried the Klan vote in every doubtful State; and then 
he opened his mouth so wide before the Holy Name Convention 
here in Washington that he got the biessing of the Pope. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Shades of political smoothness and shrewdness, thy habitst 
is among the rocks and rills of New England, and thy name 
is Calvin Coolidge! But, be it remembered that it was after 
the nomination of that shrewd scion of Plymouth Rock that 
our frank Republican friends would good-naturedly make al] 
sorts of confessions in these cloak rooms. 

“You win this time,” said our genial foes. ‘“ We win this 
time,” said our hopeful friends, “ if—if—if the national conven- 
tion don’t kick over the bucket in New York.” But, oh, my 
countrymen, you know the tragic story! 

“What was the matter?” so many mournfully said. And 
the answer has come to me from all sections of the Nation, 
“Too much Madison Square Garden, and too much radio broad- 
casting of the hoots and howls of Bowery hospitality.” This is 
no fairy tale; this is not merely the simpering whine of de- 
feat; it is the solemn record of tragic history. 


WILL DEMOCRACY LEARN THB LESSON? 


My chief concern now is this: Will the Democratic Party learn 
the lesson? I ask this question, not in a captious spirit but 
with a deep and burning desire to help my party learn. 

All over the country I have heard honest, earnest, patriotic 
people say: “I heard the proceedings of that New York con- 
vention. Day after day and night after night my family and 
neighbors sat around the radio and heard hisses greet the name 
of a former Cabinet officer who for six years during the Na 
tion’s greatest trial handled $40,000,000,000 without a stain upon 
his hands. We heard hoots and catcalls greet and drown the 
name of a great Christian statesman, seer, and prophet who 
had been 30 years before the American people without a fleck 
upon his name; and we said as we sat around that patriotic 
fireside, “ If that is Democracy, we do not want it.” 

And here is the incontestable logic of facts: 

For the first time in a generation the American voter failed 
to rebuke and repudiate the party that put a high protective 
tariff on the tables and on the backs of the American people. 
I remind you that when the Dingley tariff was enacted and the 
people began to pay the bill they retired the Republican Party 
at the next national election. I remind you that when the Mce- 
Kinley tariff bill was passed and the people began to feel its 
teeth they not only retired the Republican Party but the good 
McKinley himself went down in defeat. 

I remind you again that when the Payne-Aldrich tariff was 
put into law and the people felt its high-priced burdens upon 
their purses and their homes political disaster overtook the 
Republican Party on the first Tuesday in November. 

This plain recital is not made in partisan bitterness, but is 
the faithful chronicle of events in the economic and political 
history of the United States. What then? 

The Fordney-McCumber tariff is just as vicious from the 
standpoint of the high cost of living as the Dingley, McKinley, 
and Payne-Aldrich tariffs were. Why did not the American 
people visit the same condign punishment on the party that 
perpetrated it? There is but one answer, and that answer is 
found in Madison Square Garden. The people—the plain, 
simple, God-fearing people—said: “ Down with our dollars— 
forgotten are our revenues in an hour like this. We are willing 
to pay more for our clothes and pay more for the food we eat 
and the tools we handle if we must swallow Madison Square 
Garden in order to save a few dollars.” 

That is the logic of history. “ But, ah,” answers some stal- 
wart Democrat, “ you forget that we gave an attractive plat- 
form to the people—safe in economics and wholesome in na- 
tional ideals, and we nominated for President one of the most 
brilliant and stainless men ever presented to the American 
people by any political party!” [Great applause.] Why did 
not such a combination win? 

My answer is ready. “Too much Madison Square Garden! 
Too much radio!” The people, the plain, everyday sort of 
American people, with a regnant conscience and a consuming 
love of home and righteousness, were not able to see platforms 
or platitudes or powerful personalities in standard bearers. 
They looked beyond them all and said with the master of 
Concord philosophy: “ What you are speaks so loud I can not 
hear what you say!” This is Democracy’s lesson, written in 
ashes, in tears, and almost in blood. And I say it reverently— 
God help my party to hear and heed! [Applause.] 
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Thomas Jefferson would not have recognized the party he 
founded if he had looked through the lens of Madison Square 
Garden. And the American masses, likewise looking through 
that lens with Jefferson, failed in that recognition, and the 
covernmental tragedy before high Heaven is the fact that the 
American people need the economic ideals of Jefferson enacted 
into law. “Equal rights to all; special privileges to none.” 
You can not beat that as a practical program of economic legis- 
lation. [Applause.] 

And it is nothing less than the brazen robbery of the toiling 
it is nothing less than the desperate despair of that 
creat Jeffersonian truth which refuses by legislation to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, to see that great govern- 
mental truth shrouded and clouded in the fumes of beer kegs 
and liquor barrels. This is no pessimistic, puritanical dogma. 
it is the twice-registered verdict of the American masses. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

What of the future, if any, of the Democratic Party? I 
answer in the paraphrase of what Adoniram Judson, the great 
missionary to Burma, wrote when his supporting friends back 
in America became impatient because conversions were so slow. 
‘ediously translating the Bible into the Burmese tongue and 
translating its saving, regenerating truth with his own heroic 
life while he toiled seven years for his first convert, that great 
apostle of light and life who with William Carey, of England, 
fringed the southern shores of oriental paganism with the 
beauty and glory of our conquering Christianity, wrote back to 
his anxious friends: “The future is as bright as the promises 
of God.” 

I answer: The future of the Democratic Party is as bright 
as the shining path of conquering truth, if its titular heads 
and the rank and file of the Democratic masses are willing to 


IDEALS 


Masses 5 


“clean house,’ not only in platform platitudes, but in the 
personnel of its leadership and its affiliations. 
A BLUE PRINT FOR DEMOCRATIC SUCCESS 


I frankly believe that I hold in my hand a blue print for 
Democratic success, not only at the next national election but for 
many succeeding elections. Let the Democratic Party re- 
dedicate itself to the vital, basic principles of its illustrious 
founder. Let it seck no party alliance with any set or sec- 
tion that will consider for one moment any surrender of 
principle for the sake of campaign expediency. Let it never 
perpetrate another pitiful, inane straddle like both the Cleve- 
land and New York platforms concerning the “ enforcement of 
all law,” but let it be brave enough to hit the crime that is 
palpable in its constitutional defiance, recognizing the startling 
fact that the enemies of decent, sober, constitutional Ameri- 
canism are blasting at the very foundations of our Govern- 
ment and challenging the very soul of the Nation itself, and 
let the Democratic program both in platform and in candi- 
date demand the strict observance and enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment and its supporting statute, not in glitter- 
ing generalities but by specific declaration; not by cringing 
innuendo and indirect inference but with a ringing, unequivocal 
pronouncement that will hearten the God-fearing masses of 
America and electrify the watching world! [Applause.] 

This militant program will win for the Democratic Party, 
and nothing else will, . 

Nay, nay, says the timorous Democratic soul, with his ears 
and eyes blinded by tom-toms and beer fumes from the great 
“wet” metropolitan centers—we will lose New York and New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Maryland if we thus 
declare our party as sober and as conservative as the Con- 
stitution of our country! I answer without hesitation, equivo- 
cation, or fabrication that we want New York, but we want 
New York sober! [Applause.] We want New Jersey, but we 
want a State that does not glory in two United States Senators, 
one a Republican and the other a Democrat, each vieing with 
the other for the crown of greater “ wetness.” We want Mary- 
land in the Democratic Party, but we want a State that does 
not glory in the fact that it has never joined its sister Com- 
monwealths in supporting the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of our country. [Applause.] 

And so, if the Democratic donkey ever expects to graze again 
on the refreshing verdure of the White House lawn he must not 
stop too long in the big “ wet” pastures just mentioned; for if 
he does, some blind wet politician, caring more for local success 
than national victory, will load him down with beer kegs and 
whisky bottles and some “damp” fool candidate will jump 


2 we 








astride his back and ride him to a brewery instead of the | 


White House. [Laughter.] 
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economic battles, but if they .ride the Democratic donkey next 
time they will have to “run and jump up.” We can not 


stop 


long enough to imperil our journey with luggage which the 
American people have constitutionally declared shall never 


again enter the White House of this Nation. [Applause.] 

If, however, some blinking captain of Democratic expediency 
forgets the of San Franciscu and New York, when 2 
servile surrender to “wet” counsels spelled two successive 
defeats—if he, I say, reminds us of the size of the electoral 
vote of New York and Pennsylvania, I answer that while “ wet ” 
New York and “ wet” Pennsylvania are big, “ dry ” 


lessons 


America is 
bigger. [Applause.] And the fiat is written in millions of 
happy, redeemed American hearts and homes—written, I tell 


you, on the “ burnished ceiling” of the American sky, that no 
party or candidate that surrenders one inch or atom on this 
great moral, ethical, and economic question shall ever again be 
trusted with the reins of government. [Applause.] 

EXPEDIPNCY DOES NOT DESERVE SUCCESS 

Any party or candidate that exalts campaign expediency 
above a great moral or constitutional principle does not deserve 
to win. The heroes of history, whose names pierce the ages 
as they pile themselves upon them, never took counsel with 
ethical evasions and moral cowardice. 

The party of Jefferson faces an even greater opportunity than 
it did before going to the New York convention. The party 
in power is greatly weakened from a lack of unity of purpose 
and legislative achievement. While three Members of the 
Cabinet have not gone out, such election scandals as Illinois 
and Pennsylvania have just revealed have shocked the moral 
sense of the Nation. 

I have always contended that there is as much liquor in 
the Republican Party as there is in the Democratic Party, but 
hitherto the Republicans have been smart enough to get away 
with it. [Laughter.] But now no more will the Democrats 
be cited as holding the “king bees” of wetness within their 
borders. The poor old G. O. P. elephant, battered, begrimed, 
and befogged, offers no bantering challenge to the frisky 
emblem of our Democratic devotion. [Laughter.] 

Oh, for a constitutional, sober, militant democracy, too clean 
and honest to jockey with timeservers, and too broadly and 
loyally American to demand that an acceptable standard- 
bearer must come from some doubtful “ wet” State up North, 
whose cardinal qualifications of fitness hinge only on his imagi- 


nary vote-getting possibilities—a democracy so all-embracing 
in its Americanism that its Jeffersonian principles are not 


hampered by the latitude of birth or the longitude of applica- 
tion! I salute such a triumphant democracy as “ undefeated 
by defeat "—a democracy so all-sufficient in its own dynamic 
essence as to hold the economic hope of the emancipated masses 
of America. [Applause.] 

I remind you, in conclusion, that the Democratic Party has 
won only one Presidential election since the Civil War when 
the Republican Party was not divided, and that was Woodrow 
Wilson's second election, when the universal dread of war held 
us and swayed us at the polls. 

That division is here again. The very stars in their courses 
seem to be fighting for our future—if we will only put moral 
stamina and spiritual considerations above the clash and clat- 
ter of material contentions. 

At the funeral of that stainless and far-sighted Democrat, 


| William J. Bryan, a brilliant but “damp” New York Democrat 
| leaned over and said to me, with something of a grim smile on 


his face: “I have only one thing against you.” “I know what 
it is,’ I answered, and then looking toward the great Com- 
moner’s flower-laden casket, I said: “But you will have to 
agree that he and I have been as conservative as the Constitu- 
tion of our country, and that we have practiced what we have 
preached.” “Oh, yes,” he said solemnly; “that is true.” 

And yet that man is one of those leaders who hope, since 
Mr. Bryan’s death, to dominate the next national convention 
with the “liquorized” ideals which that great leader fought 
so bravely and so long. 


BRYAN’S DEMOCRACY STILL LIVES 


Stay, not so fast, my Democratic comrades, for I swear by 
the Constitution which he helped to make sober, and by the 
American flag which he helped to make stainless before the 
eyes of our children and the eyes of the restless, staggering 
world, you shall not trample with unholy feet upon the “ vocal 
dust” in William J. Bryan’s grave. [Applause.}] If one blast 
from his clarion horn was worth 10,000,000 men while he lived, 


Frankly, we covet the Democratic | then that new-made grave in Arlington will wake 10,000,000 


fellowship of our colleagues here who help us in some of our | God-fearing patriots to defend the deathless principles for 
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which that great Gladstone of America lived and wrought and 
died. [Applause.] 

It was his lofty 
should never be 


ideal that the party that he loved so well 

the guardian of the defiant liquor traffic, 
which he helped to outlaw, and it was his great economic 
dream that bis party of human emancipation should build 
American solidarity, not by protecting the master of wealth 
at the top, so he could take care of those below, but rather to 
protect the humble citizen in his worthy aspirations, so he 
could grow and develop into economic independence ; for Bryan 
believed with Henry Grady when, in his greatest of all speeches 
at the University of Virginia, he declared concerning those who 
would build a rich government out of a poor people: 


These men, were they intrusted with the management of the solar 
Kystem, would shred these planets tnto the sun, and little reek that 
they bad kindled a conflagration that presaged eternal night. 


{| Applause. | 

The future of the Democratic Party is “ writ where stars are 
lit” if its fundamental Jeffersonian doctrine of “equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none” shall be allowed an. un- 
trammeled march to victory, but its “ place in the sun” above 
the White House of the Nation will be forever eclipsed unless 
it purges itself that influential leadership which would 
barter constitutional integrity and national righteousness for 
the political favor of the great un-American centers of America. 
[| Applause. } 

Because I love the party of my fathers and believe in its 
deathless mission to my country that I love even better; be- 
cause L love my Southland, beneath the beauty of whose arch- 
ing skies I rejoice to have been born; and because 1 am proud 
of the enriching contribution which the South and its loyal 
political guardian through many trying years have made to 
the building of this Nation, I plead and pray for my party's 
complete regeneration, knowing that the great God-fearing 
masses of America are positively hungering and thirsting for 
a ringing utterance in platform and candidate that will thrill 
with moral majesty. With such an utterance of constitutional 
Jeffersonian Democracy, the future will be “like the path of 
the just, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 
| Appiause. } 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MANLoveE]}. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, had the great American heart-poet, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, left to the world only one contribution, his “ Psalm 
of Life,’ he would have been recorded in the pages of time as 
a benefactor of all mankind. It is indeed inspiring to contem- 
plate the thought so beautifully expressed in that verse: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Oftentimes I wonder how many of those whom we now <a!! 
“ocrent ” were so acclaimed while in life. History records that 
too often the brilliancy of genius has been clouded to those 
who in their everyday walks of life were thrown into close 
proximity therewith. 

With this in mind, I take pleasure in again calling the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the fact that we have in our pres- 
ence one who has given to our Nation a contribution which 
will stand out as a beacon light of patriotic thought so long as 
time shall last—for here, on at least one spot of the earth’s 
surface, a government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall live forever. 

I refer, as you may well conclude, to the distinguished Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, Hon. William Tyler Page 
[applause], the author, and quote his inspiring donation, “ The 
American's Creed”: 

I believe In the United States of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; a sov- 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one and in- 
separable; established upon those principles of freedom, equality, jus- 
tice, and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it, to support 
its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it 


against all enemies. 


I want to say to my colleagues to-day that, notwithstanding 
the remarks that have been made claiming inadequate enforce- 
ment of law, there never was a time in the district from which 
I come, a wonderful part of the country, when the people more 
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The gentleman from Missouri is recog- | 
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ardently loved their country, supported its Constitution, obeyed 
its laws, respected its flag, or stood more ready to defend it 
against all enemies either from within or without. 

1 am not familiar with conditions in the more populons 
centers, but I take pleasure in stating that the beautiful city 
of Joplin, Mo., which is my home, to-day probably the 
cleanest, with the most law-abiding citizenship, of any city 
in its size in the United States. [Applause.] 

Everywhere throughout my district the people are happier 
and more contented than ever before. 

I come to-day as the Representative of the people of that 
great district to compliment and thank the author of “The 
American's Creed,” who has given to us an inspiration like this. 
In order that the world may better understand the soul of our 
fellow man, I ask permission to insert as a part of my remarks 
an address delivered by Mr. Page upon the occasion of the 
graduation at the James Ormond Wilson Normal School in the 
city of Washington on the evening of June 24, 1926, as follows: 


is 


Gentlewomen, your technical training is ended; your practical ex 
perience now begins. The superstructure of character is to be reared 
upon the foundation now laid, You are to do and to be. In whatever 
sphere your ambitions or destiny may place you there you still will 
be a unit in society and a responsible entity. There can be no escape 
for you from an inherent obligation of stewardship. 

You will be molders of thought and of public opinien. You have 
not been brought to your present estate to become mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; nor to that class of women who can not 
do what they are told to do; nor to that other class who can not do 
anything else. 

Ilow shall you be guided and how shall you guide others? 

In one of the Apocryphal books it is written, ‘‘ Nothing is so much 
worth as a mind well instructed.’ 

These words to the average person presuppose a developed intel- 
lect only. But education must fit for life work and therefore must 
include religion, must include some knowledge, at least, of the Bible 
and of the rudiments of religious teaching. Religious education is the 
great need to-day. Secular education alone produces a_ lopsided 
entity. 

It is computed upon reliable authority that in so-called religious 
homes there are over 20,000,000 young People between the ages of 
5 and 25 who attend no Sunday school, including 12,000,000 boys and 
girls of school age. In New York City alone there are 860,000 in 
public schools, and only 260,000 in the Christian and Jewish Sunday 
schools, and this is probably typical of the large cities in America. 
What is the result? It is that crime and immorality is increasing 
among the young. How can this be offset? It would seem that it 
could be offset by a greater number of young people being brought 
within the power and influence of religious teaching. Because we have 
the testimony of Judge Fawcett, of New York City, to the effect 


| that in the five years he has been on the bench as a judge he has 
had 27,000 boys before him for sentence and not one of them was an 


attendant at Sunday school. 

Into your care and keeping in the formative period of their lives 
will be intrusted not only the minds of boys and girls but their im- 
mortal souls and bodies as well, a tremendous responsibility which 
belongs first to the home and secondly to the chureh. You can not 
displace the family life and its influence, but you can supplement it 
and in part supply its lack, if need be. You can not take the place 


| of the constituted authority of church, but you can be its collaborator 


and coworker. And thus you may become, as you ought to become, 
the third, but not the least important side of the triune influences— 
the home, the church, and the school that mold and train and shape 
the destinies of the young. Boys and girls of to-day, with unparal- 
leled material advantages and facilities, are more amenable than ever 
before to strong, virile leadership, and with avidity will respond 
readily to that reasonable presentation of serious truths which will 
appeal to the best that is in them. Successfully, however, to build 
character as well as intellect, you must be to them a living example 
of what home and church have done for you; in short, a model, 

A people is but the attempt of many 

To rise to the completer life of one; 

And those who live as models for the mass 

Are singly of more value than they all. 


Keep but the model safe. 
New men will arise to study it. 

To-day you are at the gateway of life. It is as though you stood, 
ticket in hand, at yonder railroad station from whence roads lead in 
all directions. I bid you look up at the inscription above the entrance, 
writ in large words, and from them take courage and make high 
resolve: 


“Let all the ends thou aimst at be 
Thy country’s, thy God's, and truth’s 
Be noble and the nobleness that lies in other men—sleeping but 
Never dead—will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 
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This nobleness fs a thing of the heart, and in essence is that reflex 
of the divine which finds expression in doing the will of Him in whose 
jmage we are made. 

Paul, a Roman citizen and yet a Jew, who sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel, whose secular education was complete, whose knowledge of 
the religion of the Pharisees was incomparable, the world’s foremost 
human preacher of the Christian religion, tentmaker, judge on the 
Jewish supreme court, apostle to the Gentiles, had this nobleness of 
heart which overcame all obstacles and made him a great molder of 
thought and an architect of character. 

To the youthful Timothy he prescribed a formula, and I commend it 
to you for your study, for your own guidance, and to pass on to those 
who will come under your influence and direction, It is this— 

Let no man despise thy youth; but be thou an exampie of the 
believers— 

In word. 

In conversation, 

In charity. 

In spirit. 

In faith, 

In purity. 

Now, let us briefly analyze this advice of the great St. Paul to his 
brother in the faith—the youthful Timothy. 

Youth was to be no excuse or handicap, so long as Timothy was an 
example of the believers. The world was watching this youth as it 
will watch you. He must be a pattern, a copy, something to emulate— 
an example of the believers worth while following. As a believer he 
must have a definite belief, must hold fast to that which was good, 
that which was true and tried and proved by experience; in short, he 
must have a creed, a “form of sound words.” 

Then he must be an example “in word.” He must guard that unruly 
member, the tongue—not be a babbler, not given to the use of slang or 
of the vernacular, or to idle talk and gossip—but to choose his words, 
to read standard books, and absorb them and take them for his own 
We are reminded in an old proverb that— 

The spoken word is your master, 
The unspoken word your slave. 


"Tis better to “talk in silence” than to be a spendthrift of one’s 
tongue, for “ talkers are no good doers, be assured.” 

What the world needs to-day is more mediation and less agitation, 
more consecration and less controversy. 

Next, he must be an example “in conversation.” Now, 
“ conversation’ undoubtedly has a different meaning than mere in- 
formal talk. Paul uses it in another place when he wrote “ your con- 
versation is in Heaven,.’’ And when we come to trace its real meaning 
we find it really means “ citizenship.” “ Your citizenship is in Heaven.” 
Ilow much better is this meaning. He would have young Timothy be 
a good citizen on earth by reminding him that he had also a citizenship 
in Heaven—a dual relationship. That we owed allegiance to Cesar and 
to God. Not that these were two duties, but one. He must render 
unto Cesar his things for God's sake. 

As a believer he had a duty to the world in which he lived and to 
the powers by which that world was governed; he must not make 
religion an excuse for being careless in respect of any earthly duty, in 
regard to his family, his church, his country, or his business. The 
claims of Cwsar and of God are consistent. 

We are commanded to do both—‘ render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cawsar’s and unto God the things that are God's.” 

The private duty to God is rarely inconsistent with public duty. 
The secular and religious duty in this life can no more be separated 
than can the body and the soul as an entity. They are one as the 
sea is one, yet separate only as the billows of the sea are separate. 
Our citizenship is twofold, that of earth and of Heaven, in the per- 
formance of whose duties they become one duty, submitting to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake. 

Be an example “in charity” is the next specification. This word 
“charity” must not be confused with almsgiving, itself a commend- 
able thing. But here it has that greater meaning, “ love.” 


Love is kind and suffers long, 
Love is meek and thinks no wrong. 


The love that comprehends brotherbood, that is forgiving, tolerant, 
slow to anger. In short, to “be in love” with our fellows, to live in 
an atmosphere of kindly affection—to love one another with a pure 
heart fervently. “In spirit.” The example should be deep, not super- 
ficial, not showy, but natural, flowing out of a well-rounded life un- 
consciously, a living truth, reflecting the power of God's Holy Spirit— 
a dynamic force and an imperceptible influence for good upon the lives 
of others. 

“In faith "—faith in God and in His promises. 
fellows—not suspicious, but trustful, steadfast. 

The faith. Clinging to the eternal verities—the faith once de- 
livered to the saints—not blown about by every wind of doctrine, not 
yielding to man's speculation, but holding fast to God’s revelation. 

And finally, an example “in purity.” Purity of mind, heart, and 
body, Entertain good thoughts and crowd out the weeds of impurity, 


this word 


Faith also in your 
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Sanctify your bodies in chastity and make them fit temples for the 
Holy Spirit. 


Thus as an example your own youth or the youth of those who 


} will come under your influence will not be despised by any man and 


you and they will grow upon this foundation in grace and in knowl- 
edge and in favor with God and man. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri yields back 
five minutes, 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Taytor] 10 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman and gen- 


tlemen of the committee, at this particular time I desire to 
call your attention to H. R. 12702, introduced by me a short 
time ago, being a bill to provide free transportation to World 
War veterans who desire to attend the American Legion con- 
vention at Paris in 1927. 

I distinctly recall the dark days of 1917, and how anxious 
we were that our boys should go overseas to help save the 
world for democracy. I remember how thrilled we were when 
the news first came that 50,000 men were on the high seas 
en route to France. We were not content to send this number 
alone, Seemingly countless other thousands were sent across 
until we had 2,000,000 or more on the soil of France, and 
there, with their comrades in arms, they stopped the onrush 
of German troops and freely offered themselves as a sacrifice 
upon the altars of world democracy. 

Next year, when this great convention of the American 
Legion is held, thousands of these men who sacrified in 1917 
and 1918 will want to go back to meet and mingle once more 
with their comrades of former years. The passing years since 
the great conflict have not dealt kindly with many of these 
and a large number will find that the trip they are now so 
fondly planning will be prohibitive because of the cost, unless 
a grateful Government comes to their relief in the 
of this bill. 


We have ships and transports which are idly cruising with- 
out any definite goal. In my opinion, it would be a grateful 
thing for this Government to send these men to France again, 
this time on a mission of peace. Let them visit Paris, let them 
meet and mingle again with the poilus of France and with 
the men from every State in this Union who will be in at- 
tendance. Let them visit again the battle fields which they 
made famous and pause beside the grave of a “ buddy” where 
the poppies grow. I believe that such a visitation would tend 
to a better understanding between the two nations and that 
there would be woven into the warp and woof of our national 
being the thread of a better understanding between France 
and the United States. 

jefore many of our soldiers were sent overseas in 1917 
there were great misgivings as to the ability of our Govern- 
ment to transport a sufficient number of men within the re- 
quired time. The process of evolving a transportation system 
was somewhat slow. We lacked training in this regard. The 
art or the knowledge of transporting men gained by experi- 
ence during war should not be lost. We should “keep our 
hand in,” so to speak, by sending these soldiers of former 
years abroad again. It is only by being prepared in this 
regard that we could hope to avoid the mistakes of 1917 and 
1918. The experience gained would be far more valuable than 
could probably be secured by cruises of our transports and 
ships in other directions. I believe that this thing could 
be done for our ex-service men with little or no additional 
cost. 

I am not officially advised as to the attitude of American 
Legion officers with respect to this legislation. I understand 
that some months ago the matter of transportation was 
intrusted to a committee known as the France travel committee. 
How far they have gone in working out plans for the trip I do 
not know, but I do know that I have heard from hundreds of the 
ex-service men and members of the American Legion in sevy- 
eral States, and they are enthusiastic over the proposed legisla- 
tion. I believe that when we return here next December we 
will have had sufficient interest aroused to approach this subject 
intelligently and that the bill can be speedily enacted into law 
if the men themselves so desire. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and copies 
of it are available. It is so short that I give it here: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is 
authorized to provide, upon such terms as he may prescribe, for the 
transportation, upon such Government-owned ships as he may deem to 
be suitable for such purpose, from such ports in the United States to 
such ports in France, and return, as he may designate, of individuals 


passage 
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f the military or naval forces of the United States 


who were members 

during the World W ind who desire to attend the American Legion 
convention at Paris in 1927, such transportation to be without expense 
to such individuals, and meals in transit on such ships to be furnished 
to such individual it cost, 


[ sincerely hope that every Member of the House will give 
this bill some study, and I am quite sure that your constituents 
who are ex-soldiers of the World War will be writing you con- 
cerning it { Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise 

The motion was agreed to, 


Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawney, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13040) 


making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
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JUNI 
but this codification is stamped by Congress officially as the 
collection in convenient ferm of the law, prima facie evidence 
only of that law, and always subject to the original statutes 
This amendment was imposed upon the House and the coy 
mittee of the Senate by the Senate. Without this qualifica- 
tion or amendment it would have been impossible, apparently, 
for this bill to pass the Senate because the scope of this work 
is so large and the chance for error is so great that with al! 
the safeguarding provisions which the House has introduced 
into Title 1, there was still felt apprehension of danger from 
error, even with the provision for postponement of its takin 
effect to July 1, 1927. which would permit a session of Con 
gress for the correction of errors to intervene. The Senate 
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| felt that still the danger was too great to assume the responsi 


priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and prior | 


fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, there have been a very great 
many requests for time on the pending bill, but a good many 
of the gentlemen to whom time has been allotted are not here, 
and that is the reason why we are rising so early. But I want 
to say on behalf of the committee that we are going to ask 
unanimous consent that we may be allowed to meet on Monday 
at 11 o'clock, and we give notice now that whether the time 
promised to anybody is used or not, on account of their absence 
this afternoon, we will close debate at 5 o'clock on Monday 
afternoon and we want to finish the bill by 5 o’clock on Tues- 
day afternoon. 
any 
to do it. [Applause.] 

HOUR OF MEETING 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day at 11 a, m. 

The SPEAKER. 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn 
to meet on Monday at 11 a. m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CONSOLIDATION AND CODIFICATION OF THE GENERAL AND PERMA- 
NENT LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to take 
from the Speaker's table H. R. 10000, a bill to consolidate, 
codify, and reenact the general and permanent laws of the 
United States in force December 7, 1925, with Senate amend- 
ments, and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves to take 
from the Speaker's table H. R. 10000, with Senate amendments, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman who 
is in charge of the bill ought to tell us something about the 
Senate amendments; and I doubt the propriety of taking up the 
bill at this time, with so few Members present. We certainly 
ought to know what the Senate did to this codification bill. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, there are three 
amendments to which I desire to call the attention of the 
House. Two of these amendments are matters which were 
inadvertently omitted in the preparation of the code. They 
were supplied by the House committee to the Senate and there 
incorporated in the bill. 

The amendment which would most interest the House is the 
amendment which strikes out the entire first title of the code 
and substitutes other language for it. This amendment strikes 
out the reenacting and repealing provisions and provides that 
the code shall be evidential only. The bill as it passed the 
House provided that the code would on July 1, 1927, replace 
absolutely all the general and permanent laws in force December 
7, 1925. As amended by the Senate this codification now be- 
comes simply an evidential document. It is an authoritative 
statement by Congress of what the law is presumed to be 
and it shall be considered as such by the courts of the United 
States and all officials as prima facie evidence but as prima 
facie evidence only of the law. 

It does not, as did the bill 
the laws, nor does it, as the 
repeal any of the laws, The 


in the House, reenact any of 
bill as passed by the House, 
law remains exactly as it is, 


bility of passing a bill of this magnitude and having it ab 
solutely replace all the laws of the United States as was 
done by the Revised Statutes in 1874. 

I believe this gives us a framework on which we ean perfect 
the code and will supply the great need of the bench and bar 
and the people of the country, and it is certainly a wonderful 
advance and the culmination of over 25 years of effort and the 
expenditure of over one-half million dollars. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROY G. FITZGHRALD. Certainly. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. As the gentleman knows, I have fol- 


lowed the work of the committee for a number of years with 
a great deal of interest, both during the time when Colonel 
Lirr_Le was chairman of the committee and since the gentleman 
from Ohio has taken charge, and I know that both Colonel 
LitTLe and the gentleman from Ohio, who is now speaking, 
have done a great deal of very fine work. I should like to ask 


| the gentleman a few questions, the first of which is this: 


We are not going to extend the debate under | 
circumstances unless the House itself votes to compel us | 


| 


There are some private compilations of the United States stat- 


utes. I think the West Publishing Co, has one. 
Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. The only difference between such a pri- 


| vate compilation and the one which the gentleman is now pre- 


The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- | 





ee 


senting, is that this codification of the law, if taken into court 
with reference to any particular section of the code, would be 
taken as prima facie evidence that that is the law. To be 
absolutely certain about what the law is, you would still have 
to go through the numerous statutes at large and prove up 
what the law is; that is, if any question should arise as to that 
particular section that you are presenting to the court being 
the law, then you would have to bring in the acts and prove 
it up. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the gentleman think that with the 
codification in its present state that possibly after a few years 
of experience with it, if it should turn out that the work is 
accurate, it would then be possible to pass a law declaring 
it to be the law of the United States, and that therein probably 
would be the greatest value of the codification as it is now 
or as it will be by the passage of this bill? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the 
gentleman from Iowa, I can say that is exactly what we hope 
will take place. Either officially or unofficially, if time shows 
that this work can be relied upon, it will become more and 
more the exemplification of the law of the United States. 
The senior Senator from Utah last night asked the same 
question in the Senate, and the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
in charge of the bill, said that it is the hope, as time shows 
the code to be a correct and complete statement of the law, 
that there will be more chance of both branches of Congress 
passing an act which will cause the code officially to supersede 
and positively repeal all other legislation. 

I may say for myself and for the committee that has 
studied this question, we have other ambitions. You see a 
code bill before you a foot thick, with 1,700 and some pages; 
but, of course, the leaves are printed on one side only, because 
the bill is from prints from the type and no plates have been 
made. Nearly one-half of it, I believe, is taken up with useless 
matter. When I say that I call your attention to certain of 
its titles which are filled with repetitions, which are filled with 
statements of obsolete matter, but they are the law and have 
never been repealed. You will find there provisions for the 
decoration of officers in the Indian campaigns. You will find 
there provisions in regard to Indian agents and many things 
which have been done away with and no longer exist in the 
United States. If this committee, of which I have the honor 
now to be chairman, retains the confidence of the House, it is 
our intention to present from time to time different titles 
of this code with real revisions, so that the obsolete matter 
may be cut out and the law may be stated tersely and clearly. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The last codification was in what year, 
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Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. The codification was in 1874, 
and a second edition with the errors corrected was published 
in 1878. That is the last codification we have had. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman knows that in some of the 
Stutes there are laws requiring codification of State laws every 
10 vears. I think in some of the States they have a codification 
commission that works on it all the time. Has the gentleman 
or his committee thought of something similar with respect to 
the Federal laws? From 1876 to 1926 is altogether too long a 
time to leave the laws uncodified. Our Federal laws ought to 
be codified at least once every 10 years. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is entirely cor 
rect, and this committee has had in mind to propose to the 
Ilouse and to the Congress a method whereby there may be a 
sort of continuous codification of the law. That is, a sort of 
machinery set up whereby the different bills introduced and 
passed by the Congress may be made to fit into the framework 
of the code, so that a new edition may be published every five 
vears or so, Which will keep the code in a condition whereby 
there will be little excuse not to know what the law of the 
United States is. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think what the committee has done has 
a great work, and if the gentleman could bring about 
something in the line of his suggestion I think it would be a 
still greater achievement; and I hope he and his committee 


been 


will keep at that until something along that line is accom- 
plished. Now, one more question. The gentleman has spoken 


of the Senate amendments and has explained one amendment. 
Ilow many Senate amendments are there, and what is their 
nature? 


Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I will call attention to one on 


nage 2. It seems almost impossible, as was said last night 
in the Senate, that the matter should have been overlooked, 
but in the arrangement of the material by inadvertence the 


original law and the amendment providing for the legislative 
counsel were omitted from the code. This was discovered 
aud has been included. The other is in Title 12, Banks and 
Banking. Part of the paragraph was left out which relates 
to capital stock certain corporations. It supplies a de- 
ficiency which was discovered and called to the attention of 
the Senate committee and they have incorporated it in the 
code. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


of 


RAMSEYRER. 
ROY G. 


Is that all? 
FITZGERALD. All except the 
made essential by reason of the change as to the force of 
the code which I have explained. There are a lot of inci- 
dental amendments, mere corrections, where the words “ said 
code” have been replaced by the words “such act.” This 
occurs in several different places but more frequently in the 
bill I am about to bring up, which provides for the publication 
of the code. The title is changed. 
House it was to consolidate, codify, and “ reenact.” 
amended title is to consolidate, codify, and “ set forth.” 
are several incidental amendments of no force outside of per- 
fecting the text to carry out the amendments. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
fere with the passage of the bill. 


amendments 


“ 


I shall not object or in any way inter- | 
I wish to congratulate the | 
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take me an hour to illustrate the differert propositions and the 
difficulties which arise in a codification of this kind. The 
Senate has a special committee, and the matter was referred 
to that committee. There seemed to be a deadlock between the 
House and Senate, although the House had passed in three suc- 
cessive Congresses What was known as the Little bill to codify 
the laws and followed the codification procedure of the Revised 
Statutes of 1874. 

That is, they burned their bridges behind them and reenacted 
that as a law, replacing all other laws. The Senate would not 
give the Little bills consideration because they thought there 
were deficiencies and defects in the bills. Undoubtedly they 
were right. In the code of 1874 there were about 250 errors 
discovered afterwards, and yet that bill was passed in the Sen- 
ate in about 40 minutes and with less discussion than we have 
had here. And the Senate was justified. It was a monumental 
work and was of immeasurable value to the people of the 
United States. 

I said this success is a sort of accident. We had a meeting 
of the committees of the two Houses, and there were brought 
into cooperation two great law-publishing houses of the United 
States, whose selfish interests should be against the success of 
this code, the West Publishing Co., of St. Paul, Minn., which 
has expended thousands upon thousands of dollars in preparing 
their own idea of a code of laws of the United States, anno- 
tated, and the Edward Thompson Co., their competitors, who 
had also published a splendid work in many volumes, setting 
forth their idea of the code of laws of the United States, with 
annotations. The Senate appropriation was $10,000. Senator 
Perper, of Pennsylvania, and Senator Ernst asked the presi- 
dents of these different companies whether or not they would 
oppose the Congress in its efforts to codify the laws in an 
official way. They took a high and patriotic view of the situa- 
tion and expressed their willingness to cooperate, something 
they had never done before, and performed this service of tak 
ing the Little code and rearranging the material in a modern 
way, and checking it with their own great works, and prepared 
a codification which brings it up to the commencement of this 
Congress. They undertook to do that for this $10,000, and they 
have spent over $30,000 and have had 11 lawyers at a time at 
work on this matter, with something like 30 to 40 experts and 
clerks and other workers. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. Under the direction of the gentleman's com- 
mittee and a like committee of the Senate a monumental work 
has been done here, I am quite sure, but the gentleman realizes 
that in the use of such a work as this an index is an absolute 
necessity. What has been gone toward, or what may we ex- 


| pect in the future in the way, in an index of this work, so that 


gentleman and the committee in accomplishing as much as they | 


have. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think this is a long step in the right 
direction. 
or impertinent in one who knows nothing about the law, to sug- 
gest that the practical effect of what has been done, if followed 
up, would result in a very short time in getting a codification 
of the laws which could be presented as the laws of the land 
in cases before the court. I suggest that the committee on 
codification of the laws codify and improve and reenact as far 
as the committee cap, or bring to us a codification of such laws 
as they can, once in every Congress. They can bring in from 
this code enough corrected matter during the session of each 
Congress so that it could complete the work, in my judgment, 
in three Congresses. Then they would be up to date, aml 
from that time on it would be an easy matter to proceed and 
keep it current. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. In reply to the zentleman from 
Illinois, it is the desire and hope and idea of the committee. 
We are met with many practical difficulties that one who is 
not familiar with the work can not realize. The success of 
this code, if it is a success, is a sort of an accident. Why? 
Because the House years ago appointed a commission. That 
commission worked years and years and spent something like 
$300,000, and no code ever came from it. We are all familiar 
with the efforts in recent years of the attempt to enact a code. 
The stream of legislation is flowing constantly on. It would 


I would like, if it is not considered impracticable | 


As the bill passed th | it may become readily useable? 
As 2 asse e | 


This | 


There | this is disposed of. 


Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I have that provided for in the 
bill H. R. 11318, which I wish to call up immediately after 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. In view of the fact that 
there has been stricken from the enacting clause the word 
“ enacted,” does the gentleman really believe there is any court 
in the country who will accept that codification as prima facie 
evidence of the law? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. 
received. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Notwithstanding the gentle- 
man has clearly shown that he does not want it to be regarded 
as an enactment of Congress? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes. There is a clear distinc- 
tion between the bill as it passed the House and as it comes 
from the Senate, and there is a clear distinction between the 
Revised Statutes in the seventies, and the bill as it passed the 
House, and this bill as it comes from the Senate. In the seven- 
ties they absolutely burned all bridges behind them, with sav- 
ing provisions with respect to pending litigation. 

In the- bill as it passed the House—and this provision was 
inserted at the request of the Senate—the code was not to 
take effect absolutely to replace the general laws of the United 
States in force December 7, 1925, until July 1, 1927, allowing 
a period of time to elapse for scrutiny of the work and for 
corrections in the next session of Congress should they be 
found necessary. The Senate was not satisfied with even that. 
The Senate felt that the great magnitude of the work and the 
danger that might flow from errors demand that it receive a 
scrutiny over a considerable period of time, and in the mean- 
time that it be received only as prima facie evidence of the law. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I noticed in the Senate pro- 
ceedings of last night that it was stated there was not a suffi- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


It so states that it shall be 
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cient number of copies extant to meet the requirements of the 
Senators present. If that report be true, has the gentleman 
in mind anything with reference to the printing of a sufficient 
number to meet the requirements of the Members of Congress? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. In the Senate, although there 
were but one or two copies of the entire bill, there was printed 
a number of copies sufficient for every Senator to have one, 
embodying the first title of the code as it passed the House, 
and embodying the amendments proposed in the Senate. The 
bill, which provides for the publication in which the floor 
leader is interested, was printed in the same way. All these 
were printed and distributed some time in advance of consid- 
eration by the Senate. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, referring to the question that 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor] has asked, is 
not the confusion in connection with the word “reenact” ? It 
was proposed in the original bill as it passed the House to re- 


enact all laws included there. 
Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. And to repeal. 


Mr. TILSON. And to repeal anything to the contrary. The 
intention here is not to reenact anything or repeal anything, 
but simply to enact; and there is enacting language here in 
the enacting clause to make this prima facie evidence of what 
the law is. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I will say to the floor leader 
the situation I had in mind was this, that the attorney for the 
defendant might rise up and question whether or not the 
codification contained the law, and the prima facie rule would 
be set aside and the burden of proof would be upon the 
defendant to produce the original law. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. If the law in Louisiana is as 
it is in Ohio, when a man questions anything which has prima 


facie force, the burden would be on him to maintain his 
contention. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Of course, generally that 


would be the rule, ®ut not under this so-called enactment. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. That is the effect which we 
propose and hope to see accomplished. The language is apt 
enough to aecomplish the purpose. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Does not this enact that the court shall re- 
ceive it as prima facie? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I do not want to continue the 
discussion; it strikes out from the enacting clause the words 
usually setting forth the idea. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The enacting clause is not stricken out. It 
is there, and it is provided in the enacting clause and what 
follows it that the court shall receive this as prima facie evi- 
dence, ~ 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I perhaps may not have made 
myself clear. The amendment refers merely to the title, the 


word “reenact” in the title being changed to “set forth.” 
The laws are “set forth” not “reenacted.” The enacting 
clause is preserved, but its scope is restricted so that the 


statements in the code are presumptuous of the law, but these 
presumptions are not conclusive. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Ohio to concur in the Senate amendments, 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to take 
from the Speaker's table and concur in the Senate amendments 
and pass the bill (II. R. 11818) to provide for the publication 
of the Code of Laws of the United States, with index, refer- 
ence tables, appendix, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as foilows: 

An act (H. R. 11818) to provide for the publication of the Code of 
Laws of the United States, with index, reference tables, appendix, 
and so forth, 


The Senate amendments were read. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Is this bill on the Union Calendar? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair presumes it is on the House 
Calendar. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. It is only a question of procedure as to 
whether it should be called up by unanimous consent or not. 

Mr. MADDEN, Anything making a charge against the 
Treasury must be on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The question involved was whether the 
amendments would have to be considered in the Committee of 
the Whole House. The Chair is not aware—— 

Mr, RAMSEYER. All the interest I have in it is to see that 
it is put through right. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed the amendments o; 
the Senate are merely modifications of the House bill. 
Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. And adds nothing to the ex 


pense? 
The SPEAKER. It is merely a change of language. 
Mr. MADDEN. We considered it in the Committee of ¢), 


Whole and these are merely amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would not be necessary 
to consider it in the Committee of the Whole House. The ques 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the gentleman from O)hj, 
to concur in the Senate amendments, 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

A motion by Mr. Roy G. Frrzceratp to reconsider the yote 
by which the two bills were passed was laid on the table. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Monday, June 28, 1926, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for June 28, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a, m.) 
To investigate Northern Pacifie land grants. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a, m.) 

To provide for the acquisition of certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the park system of the District (H. QR. 
93438). 

To provide for the acquisition of certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the purk system of the District (H. R. 
10506). 

Authorizing the transportation of all miscellaneous refuse 
collected in the District of Columbia to the workhouse or re- 
formatory tract near Occoquan, Va., and its disposition at that 
place (H. R. 10893). 

Authorizing the extension of the park system of the District 
of Columbia (H. R. 11804). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

608. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers on partial survey of the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries (H. Doc. No. 468); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

609. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, amounting to $7,500 (H. Doc. No. 464) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

610. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
to provide home care for dependent children in the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 (H,. Doc. 
No. 465); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

611. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the War Department for the fiscal year 1926, to remain 
available until June 30, 1927, for Moores Creek National 
Military Park, amounting to $3,000 (H. Doc. No. 466); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

612. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a par- 
tial report from the Chief of Engineers in regard to abandon- 
ment or curtailment of river and harbor projects (H. Doc. No. 
467) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF ‘COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. 8S. J. Res. 113. A 
joint resolution authorizing the selection of a site and the 
erection of a pedestal for the Albert Gallatin statue in Wash- 
ington, D, C., with amendment (Rept. No. 1551). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 








Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9912. 
A bill approving the transaction of the adjutant general of the 
s:ate of Oregon in issuing property to sufferers from a fire in 
Astoria, Oreg., and relieving the adjutant general of the State 
of Oregon and the State of Oregon from accountability there- | 
for; with amendment (Rept. No. 1555). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. 8S. 3615. An 
set for the relief of soldiers who were discharged from the 
4ymv during the Spanish-American War because of misrepre- 
-ontation of age; with amendment (Rept. No. 1556). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the 
L nion, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1141. 
A bill to correct the military record of John Dewitt Marvin; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1549). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. S. 68. An 
act authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul general of the 
United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl presented 
to him by the British Government; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1550). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. S. 45. | 
An act for the payment of damages to certain citizens of New | 
Mexico caused by reason of artificial obstructions to the flow 
of the Rio Grande by an agency of the United States; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1552). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11542. <A bill for the relief of James M. Winston; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 15538). Referred to the Committee of the | 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Millitary Affairs. H. R. 12038. 
A bill to correct the military record of Edward Delaney; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1554). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 











PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 13067) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of Montana, or Roosevelt County, 
or McCone County, in the State of Montana, or either or several 
of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
ihe Missouri River at or near Wolf Point, Mont.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 13068) to amend section 9, 
cotton manufactures, of the Fordney-McCumber tariff act of 
1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13069) to 
establish the Olympic National Park in the State of Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 13070) granting the consent 
of Congress to Henry L. Gray and Elbert M. Chandler, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across Lake Washington; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

$y Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Resolution (H. Res. 308) to pro- 
vide for the printing of additional copies of hearings held 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives on the bill (H. R. 10820) for the return of 
alien property; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 13071) for the relief of 
Alfred 8. Jewell; fo the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 13072) granting a pension 
to Frances M. Funk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: A bill (H. R. 13073) granting an 
increase of pension to Eliza Heinemann; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 13074) granting an increase of 
pension to Susannah Swing; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 13075) granting a pension 
to William E. Quinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 13076) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Margaret K. Beal; to the Com 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 13077) granting an increase 
of pension to Cornelia B. Bacon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 13078) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie E. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 13079) granting a medal 
or Other recognition to Arnold Irish, former quartermaster 
sergeant, Company C, Ninth Infantry, United States Army, at 
Balangiga Samar, P. I., September 28, 1901; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 13080) granting -an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Wenrich; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13081) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth Heffelfinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
sions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13082) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Dubson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13083) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Matilda Troxell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13084) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Achenbach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 13085) granting 
an increase of pension to Eliza Jane Woods; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill CH. R. 13086) granting cn increase of 
pension to Maryette Vaill; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 13087) for the relief of the First 
National Bank of Santa Maria, State of California; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (TI. R. 13088) granting a pension 
to Patterson McGeehan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (1. R. 13089) granting a pension to 
Allie Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13090) au- 
thorizing the President to reappoint John P. Pence, formerly 
an officer in the Signal Corps, United States Army, an officer in 
the Signal Corps, United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (TH. R. 13091) for the relief of Ellen 
B. Monahan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KELLY: A Dill (H. R. 13092) for the relief of 
Barton H. Newell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13093) granting a pension to Mary Murray; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 13094) granting an increase 
of pension to Arminda J. Orcutt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 13095) renewing and 
extending patent 925301 to James H. Colgrove; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A Dill (H. R. 13096) granting an 
increase of pension to Olive E. Hinds; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 13097) for the relief of Leo- 
nora Simons; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 18098) granting an increase 
of pension to Mariah C. Legge; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13099) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Prame; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13100) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hannah L. Welch; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 13101) granting an increase 
of pension to Ann Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13102) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Peterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STROTHER: A Dill (H. R. 13108) granting a pen- 
sion to John Maynard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13104) granting a pension to Martha A. 
McCallen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 13105) granting an increase 
of pension to Katherine 8S. Lutesinger; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 13106) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Cook ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 13107) granting a pension to 
Sarah Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13108) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sallie Rice; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13109) granting an increase of pension 
to Lyda Lynk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13110) granting a pension to Ella I. 
Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13111) granting a pension to Clarinda 
McKelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13112) for the relief of Benton W. Lan- 
drum; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ty Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 307) to continue 
the employment of the three session telephone operators from 
July 1 to November 30, 1926, inclusive; to the Committee on 
Accounts, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
2ST71. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of sundry retail dealers 
of the counties of Macon and Champaign, State of Illinois, in- 
dorsing the Capper-Kelly resale price bill (H. R. 11) now before 
Congress ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
2872. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of sundry citizens of Alma, 


Iil., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the | 


Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
2873. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of the Croatian Frater- 
nal Union of America, Lodge No. 595, opposing any efforts to 


control the foreign-born worker; to the Committee on Im- | 


migration and Naturalization. 
2874. By Mr. BARKLEY: Petition of 125 citizens of Ken- 
tucky, requesting the immediate enactment of pending legisla- 


tion increasing Civil War pensions; to the Committee on In- | 


valid Pensions. 

2875. By Mr. BECK: Petition of sundry citizens of Camp 
Douglas, Wis., urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2876. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of sundry citizens of Gor- 
don, Pa., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2877. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Frackville, Pa., urg- 
ing the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2878. By Mr. BULWINKLE: Petition of several churches 
and organizations of Catawba County, N. C., opposing any 
modification of the existing prohibition laws; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2879. By Mr. CHAPMAN: Petition of various and sundry 
citizens of Frankfort, Franklin County, Ky., urging the imme- 
diate consideration and passage of Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2880. By Mr. COYLE: Petition of sundry citizens of Saylors- 
burg, Pa., indorsing the bill granting increases of pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2881. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of 88 residents of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2882. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Utica, N. Y., asking for the immediate consideration of the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2883. By Mr. EATON: Petition of 65 voters of Trenton, N. J., 
and vicinity, urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2884. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of Silla Doughty and others, 
urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2885. By Mr. FORT: Petition of sundry citizens of Orange, 
N. J., urging immediate action on the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2886. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Boston Typographical 
Union, No. 18, John O, Battis, secretary-treasurer, 819 Province 
Building, Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable 
consideration of the longshoremen’s accident compensation bill 
(S. 3170) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

2887. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of George Everett 
Howerton and 13 others, of Vincennes, Ind., urging passage of 
pension legislation, increasing pensions for soldiers of Civil 
War and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

2888. Also, petition of Perry H. Easton and 21 others, of 
Sandborn, Ind., for increase of pensions of soldiers of Civil War 
and their dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2889. Also, petition of Sebree H. Reeve and 17 others, of 
Edwardsport, Ind., asking increases of pensions for soldiers of 
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Civil War and their dependents; to the Committee on Inya}iq 
Pensions. 

2890. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of 82 voters of Albion, Nolo 
County, Ind., asking for increase in pension for Civil War. y« 
erans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensioy. 

2891. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Mayor Charles C. Grooy 
and 81 other residents of Battle Creek, Mich., requesting jp 
mediate consideration of pending legislation to increase ¢}), 
rates of pension of Civil War veterans, their widows and de 
pendents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2892. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of sundry citizens of Green 
field, Ohio, requesting action on the Civil War pension bill: jo 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2893. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition of M. C. Lambeth. 
Texas, asking that immediate action be taken on pension }j}|s 
for the relief of Civil War veterans and veterans of the Indiay 
wars; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2894. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Kelliher, Minn. 
urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committo: 
on Invalid Pensions. 

.2895. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Anna Griffin and 24 other 
residents of Riverside, Iowa, asking that increased pensions [yo 
granted to the Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2596. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition of M. J. Henney and 
over 100 other citizens of Los Angeles, Calif., urging passage of 
legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2897. Also, petition of Ida T. Allen and sundry other citizens 
of Gardena, Calif., urging passage of legislation for the relief 
of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2898. Also, petition of A. R. Nisbet and approximately 75 
other citizens of Glendale, Calif.; also petition of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Herman, chairman, and more than 100 others, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., urging passage of bill for the relief of Civil War 
veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2899. Also, petition of W. M. Peek and about 25 citizens of 
Long Beach, Calif., urging passage of bill for relief of Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2900. By Mr. MCREYNOLDS: Petition of sundry voters of 
Monroe County, State of Tennessee, in support of the bill for 
increase in pension of Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee op Invalid Pensions, 

2901. Also, petition of sundry voters of McMinn County, 
State of Tennessee, in support of the bill for increase in pen- 
sion of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2902. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Fall River, Mass., urging passage of Civil War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2903: By Mr. MILLS: Petition of sundry -citizens of New 
York City, urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2904. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of sundry citizens of Har- 
rison County, Ohio, in behalf of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2905. By Mr, O'CONNOR of New York: Petition of 35 citi- 
zens of the city of New York, urging legislation in behalf of 
Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2906. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: Petition of sundry 
citizens of New Orleans, La., urging the passage of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2907. By Mr. PORTER: Petition of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., praying the passage of legislation granting an in- 
crease of pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2908. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

2909. By Mr. REECE: Petition of various citizens of New 
Tazewell, Tenn., urging action on Civil War pension bill at the 
present session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2910. Also, petition of various citizens of Shouns, Tenn., 
urging action on Civil War pension bill at the present session of 
Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2911. Also, petition of various citizens of Luther, Tenn., urg- 
ing action on Civil War pension bill at the present session of 
Congress ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2912. Also, petition of various citizens of Sevier County, 
Tenn., urging action on Civil War pension bill at the present 
session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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about 50 other citizens of Waterford, Pa., asking for immediate 
consideration of legislation on the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2914. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of sundry citizens of Am- 
herst, Nebr., asking for pension legislation for veterans of the 
Civil War, their widows and orphans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2915. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Mrs. J. D. Benson and 
45 others, of Kenmare, N. Dak., urging the passage of legisla- 
tion to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2916. By Mr. ‘TOLLEY: Petition of 21 citizens of the town 
of Hardwick, Otsego County, N. Y., requesting the passage of 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 


2917. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Petition of sundry 


voters of the city of Maysville, in the ninth congressional dis- | 
trict of Kentucky, urging the passage before adjournment of | 
‘ongress of a bill for the relief of veterans of the Civil War, | 7 ; : 
Congress © : a ’ | ment and submited a report (No. 1164) thereon. 


their widows, and children; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

2918. Also, petition of sundry voters of the city of Cynthiana, 
in the ninth congressional district of Kentucky, urging the 
passage before adjournment of Congress of a bill for the relief 
of veterans of the Civil War, their widows, and children; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2919. By Mr. VOIGT: Petition of sundry citizens of Sheboy- 


gan, Wis., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to | 


the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2920. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of certain citizens of Logan 
County, Ark., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote the Civil War pension bill in order that relief may 
be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2921. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of sundry residents of 
Trauger, Pa., urging passage of Elliott bill (H. R. 4023); to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE 
Monpay, June 28, 1926 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expi- 
ration of the recess. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to each of the following bills: 

Hi. R. 10000. An act to consolidate, codify, and reenact the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force 
December 7, 1925; é 

H. R. 11318. An act to provide for the publication of the 
Code of the Laws of the United States, with index, reference 
tables, appendix, and so forth; and 

H. R. 12208. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Aurora, Elgin, & Fox River Electric Co., an Illinois corpo- 
ration, to construct a bridge across Fox River in Dundee Town- 
ship, Kane County, and State of Illinois. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 6405) for the relief of 
Addison B. McKinley, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 
President. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dale Hale McNary 
Bayard Deneen Harreld Mayfield 
Bingham Dill Harris Metcalf 
Blease Edge Harrison Moses 
Borah Edwards Heflin Neely 
Bratton Ernst Howell Norbeck 
Broussard Fernald Johnson Norris 
Bruce Ferris Jones, N. Mex. Oddie 
Butler Fess Jones, Wash. Overman 
Cameron George Kendrick Pepper 
Capper Gerry King Pine 
Caraway Gillett La Follette Pittman 
Couzens Glass Lenroot Ransdell 
Cummins Goff McKellar Reed, Mo. 
Curtis Gooding McMaster Reed, Pa. 
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Shortridge Trammell Weller 
Robinson, Ind, Simmons Underwood Wheeler 
Sackett Stanfield Wadsworth Willis 
Schall Steck Walsh 
Sheppard Stephens Warren 


Shipstead Swanson Watson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Fighty-one Senators having en- 


| swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 


mation, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11376) to allew 


credits in the accounts of Anna J. Larson, special fiscal agent, 


| Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, reported 








it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 2691) to repeal the 
first proviso of the act entitled “An act granting certain public 
lands to the city of Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal park and other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, reported it without amend- 


1163) 


Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S, 597) for the relief of Morgan Miller, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1165) thereon. 

Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which were referred the following bills and resolutions, re- 
ported them severally without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 10058) to authorize notaries public and other 
State officers to administer oaths required by the United 
States ; 

A bill (H. R. 11946) to increase the clothing and cash gratuity 
furnished to persons discharged from prisons; 

A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 26) directing the 
Comptroller General of the United States to investigate the 
administration of St. Elizabeths Hospital since July 1, 1916, and 
for other purposes; and 

A resolution (S. Res. 71) directing a select committee to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate to investigate the 
acts of the Alien Property Custodian and the administration of 
the Alien Property Custodian’s office. 

Mr. CUMMINS also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8835) to amend section 
1112 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, reported 
it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R, 8128) to punish counterfeiting, altering, or uttering 
of Government transportation requests, reported it with amend- 
ments, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (S. 4524) to admit free of duty and for remission of 
duty on certain bells for carillon purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4525) granting a pension to Olive May Cooley; and 

A bill (S. 4526) granting an increase of pension to Emma J. 
Lee ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4527) for the relief of Guy Boggers (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Finance; 

A bill (S. 4528) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
in the War Department and in the Navy Department, respec- 
tively, a roll designated as “ the Army and Navy medal of honer 
roll,” and for other. purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4529) to increase the membership of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and for other purposes ; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 4530) amending sections 11 and 21 of the Federal 
highway. act, approved November 9, 1921, amending paragraph 
4, section 4, of the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes,” prescribing limitations on 


the payment of Federal funds in the construction of highways,, 


and for other purposes; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 
REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas submitted sundry amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9971) 
for the regulation of radio communications, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WILLIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 13040, the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


One page 45, after line 13, insert the following: “ The Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to enter into contract for the procure- 
ment of the rigid airships described In paragraph 1, section 2, of an 
act (Public 422) authorizing the construction of certain aircraft for 
the Navy, approved June 24, 1926, subject to the limitations as to 
cost and other provisions contained in said act.” 


Mr. CAMERON (for Mr. McKintey) submitted an amend- 
ment proposing to pay $1,000 to William H. Gehman for services 
rendered the Senate or committees thereof, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 13040, the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS——-PRINTING OF LAWS AND TREATIES 


Mr. HARRELD submitted the following resolution (8S. 
267), which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Reaolved, That the manuscript of the laws, agreements, Executive 
orders, proclamations, and so forth, relating to Indian Affairs, pre- 
pared under Senate Resolution 57, be printed as a Senate document; 
that 50 additional copies be printed for use of the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs; 50 additional copies for use of the House Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs; and 100 additional copies for use of the 
Indian Office and Indian agencies. 


Res. 


EXPENDITURES IN SENATORIAL ELECTIONS 


Mr. NEELY. I submit a resolution, which I ask may go 
over under the rule and be printed. 

The resolution (S. Res, 268) was read and ordered to lie 
over under the rule, as follows: 


Reaolwed, That any United States Senator elect shall be deemed to 
be disqualified from holding a seat in the Senate if an amount in 
excess of either $10,000, or the amount (in no event exceeding $25,000) 
obtained by multiplying 3 cents by the total number of votes cast in 
the State of the residence of such Senator elect at the last general 
election for all the candidates for the office of United States Senator 
has been expended by such Senator elect, or by any person or persons 
for him with his knowledge or consent, fn aid or support of the can- 
didacy of such Senator elect, either in a primary election by which 
such Senator elect was nominated as a candidate for the Senate, or 
in any general or special eleetion In which such Senator elect is alleged 
to have been elected; except that money expended by such Senator 
elect to meet and discharge any assessment, fee, or charge made or 
levied upon him as a candidate by the laws of the State in which he 
resides, or expended for his necessary personal, traveling, or subsist- 
ence expenses, or for stationery, postage, writing, or printing (other 
than for use on billboards or in newspapers), for distributing letters, 
circulars, or posters, or for telegraph or telephone service, shall not be 
included in determining whether the amounts expended in aid or sup- 
port of the candidacy of such Senator elect have exceeded the sum 
fixed by this resolution. 

As used herein the term “ person” shall be construed to include 
an individual, partnership, committee, association, corporation, or any 
other organization or group of persons. 


AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12175) to amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I want to makea 
statement about the legislative situation with regard to the vet- 
erans’ bill. The unfinished business is the farm bill. The vet- 
erans’ bill is now before the Senate by unanimous consent. As 
Senators will see by the calendar, we have already entered into 
a unanimous-consent agreement that immediately after the farm 
bill is disposed of we will take up the radio bill, and yet if a 
single Senator demands the regular order the farm bill will 
have to be taken up, and I would then see secant chance for 
the passage of the veterans’ bill now before the Senate. 

If individual Senators with the best of motives are going to 
persist in adding amendments to the bill which will greatly 
increase its cost, 1 am very much afraid that some Senator 
will resent it to the point of demanding the regular order and 
displacing the bill. On Saturday the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. AsHurRstT], establishing a $50 minimum 
for arrested cases of tuberculosis, added to the cost of the bill 
more than $7,000,000, according to the figures which he put in 
the Recorp, 

It was suggested by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] 
that section 206 of the World War veterans’ act be repealed, 
which would abolish all limitations on the time of filing proof 
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and would allow men to come in 10 or 20 years after the clos, 
of the war and say, “1 am now for the first time disabled, ang 
it is due to my original war service of 20 years ago.” There 
may be particular cases which would justify such extravagant 
enactment, but I beg Senators to consider whether it is no; 
better to take care of them by special act than by breaking 
down all the barriers which have been put in the law to protec; 
the Government from malingering. 

If we are going to break down all these barriers, the cost 
to the Government will be almost incalculable. General Hines 
estimates that to abolish the limitations in section 206 would 
cost us over $1,100,000 next year, and it is safe to say that the 
majority of those added cases would not be deserving cases. 
| I want to beg the Senate that it will consider most soberly 
the condition and not offer expensive amendments to the bill, 
I know what the appeal is. There are heartbreaking cases 





which come in, and we want to take care of individual cases. 
All of us want to do that; but let us be careful about destroy- 
ing the whole framework of the law in the effort to take care 
of particular veterans. 
Mr. President, may I ask what is the pending question? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee, 
page 20, to strike out lines 1 and 2, in the following words: 


Sec, 11. That section 206 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, is hereby repealed. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau estimates that to repeal section 206, as was done by the 
House text, would cost $671,000 this year and $1,182,000 next 
year. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to 
offer an amendment to the House text so as to extend the limi- 
tation in section 206 three years from the time of the ap- 
proval of the veterans’ act of 1924. If the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will yield to me for that purpose, I will offer the 
amendment now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that would be in order 
as a substitute for the committee amendment which is now be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then I will offer it in that 
way. It would be necessary to amend the House text, which I 
think is in order, before striking out the provision. I think it 
is in order either way. I offer the amendment which I will 
state, as I have not yet prepared it to hand to the clerk. In 
lieu of the House text, lines 1 and 2, page 20, insert the follow- 
ing: 


Spec, 11. That section 206 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“That no compensation shall be payable for death or disability 
which does not occur prior to or within one year after discharge or 
resignation from the service, except as provided in section 200 of this 
act, and except where there is an official record of the injury during 
service or at the time of separation from active service, or where within 
three years from the approval of this act satisfactory evidence is fur- 
nished the bureau to establisff that the injury was suffered or aggra- 
vated during active service. Where there is official record of injury 
during service compensation shall be payable in eceordance with the 
provisions of this tithe for death or disability whenever occurring, 
proximately resulting from such injury.” 


The only change I make in the existing law is with respect to 
the limitation. “ One year” is changed to “ three years,” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that is very much bet- 
ter. It would take care of cases of hardship which have already 
turned up, and at the same time it would not discard wholly 
the wise limitation now in the law. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The effect of it is to give 
some time yet, until June 7, 1927, in which cases like those 
discussed in the Senate a day or two ago may be relieved. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I do not care which of the two 
Senators answers this question, but under the present law are 
not the veterans of the Civil War and of the Spanish-American 
War given rights which are taken away from the World War 
veterans? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
are given service pensions. 

Mr. DILL. I know, but have they not the right to come in 
previous to obtaining service pensions, and show that they 
received injuries during the war and recover on that account? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The amendment does not take 


No; the veterans of those wars 


anything away from the veterans, but, on the contrary, it gives 
them the right which has expired by limitation under the war 
veterans’ act. 

Mr. DILL. That is the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 


a  ————————————— 
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Mr. DILL. I am speaking of the amendment to strike out 
the House text. As I understand it, if the Senate committee 
amendment shall stand as brought in 
veterans would be estopped hereafter from coming in and 
showing that their disability was due to any condition except 
as officially recorded. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; because section 206 pro- 
vides a limitation which has already gone into effect, and if 
the Senate amendment as reported by the committee be agreed 
to, that section would remain in force, whereas the House pro- 
vision struck it out and would virtually abolish the limitation; 
but the amendment which I propose in lieu practically of both 
provisions is to extend the limitation for another year. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I, of course, favor the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas in preference to that re- 
ported by the Senate committee. The point I wanted to get 
clear was whether previous to the granting of service pensions 
in the case of soldiers of other wars it was not the custom to 
permit the ex-service man to show that he was injured or that 
his disability was due to something that had happened even 
though it was not of official record. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I believe that was so 
with the earlier pension acts; but, of course, it has ceased to 
be of importance, because now they all get service pensions. 

Mr. DILL. Then I wondered why we should establish a 
more severe rule against the ex-service men of the World War 
than was in force against the ex-service men of the Spanish 
War and of the Civil War previous to the granting of service 
pensions, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It 
of hospital advantage, of training, and otherwise than we have 
ever given to the veterans of any previous war. 


Mr. DILL. That is true, of course, as to the men whose 
injuries are established, but it is not true as to those who 
maintain that their condition was brought about by their 


service in the war, but as to whom there is no official record | 


of any particular injury. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The greater the liberality the 
greater must be the safeguards. That has been the philosophy 
of this character of legislation since the original war risk 
insurance act. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, there is no liberality in the case of 
the soldier who is shut out. We may be more liberal with the 
other men, but we are not being more liberal with those who are 
shut out by this proposal of the Senate committee to strike out 
the House amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the soldier's injury or sup- 
posed injury has not resulted in 10 per cent disability before 
June 7, 1927, the probabilities are very strong that his disability 
did not originate in his war service. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest, as I always do, to what the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] has said. I know that with his 
analytical mind he can resolve a proposition into its elements 
and always succeed in making it plain. I can not, however, 
bring myself to the attitude where I feel justified in establish- 
ing a statute of limitations against a soldier’s claim if he is 
able to prove that his claim was of service origin, even though 
there is no record of the department in regard to it. Without 
being an expert, I think it is generally known that some of 
the methods of warfare employed in the late war, resulting in 
physical injury to the soldiers, never existed in any preceding 
war, and that due to such methods some injuries lie dormant, 
scientific men being unable to tell just exactly how long a sol- 
dier may be injured without the injury being evidenced by any 
outward disability. It may be occasioned by a gas attack or to 
the use of some other new device in scientific warfare and the 
soldier only becomes aware of it years after he is discharged. 

I know that as to soldiers returning from war that there is 
always an anxiety to get home, an anxiety to get out of all; 
they are anxious to get back into civil life, and if they have a 
slight injury which may be apparent to them but of no par- 
ticular consequence, being in circumstances where they are not 
in need of help or assistance, in their anxiety to get away they 
rather conceal the injury than expose it. I have known of a 
good many instances of that kind. 

I remember after the close of the war talking with a man 
who was at that time a member of this body, who had a son 
in the war who had just come back. He was telling us of a 
difficulty his son had with his eyes, and how he had refused to 
say anything about it; how he had, in fact, tried to conceal 
that there was any such trouble. 

It was not then of great importance; I do not know that 
it ever developed into anything serious; but I was particularly 
interested in the case, because I knew of a case of a Civil War 


is because we are giving | 
these men more liberal treatment in the way of compensation, | 
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veteran who likewise when he was a young man had an 


| injury to his eyes which he attempted to conceal in order to get 
by the committee the } 


away and avoid the delay of examination, and so forth, in 
which case later on the injury developed into a serious malady 
which resulted in his total blindness. He had great difficulty 
in proving service origin as there was no record of his injury. 
He did prove its service origin by an abundance of proof, but 
it required years of time to do it. ‘If there had been a com- 
plete limitation, it would have shut him out. It does not seem 
to me, Mr. President, when we are talking about the difii- 
culties of proving service origin that there ought to be any 
limitation. Regardless of the fact that it may prove expen- 
sive, I know that we can not put dollars in the way of justice. 
Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 


Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 
Mr. DILL. Will not a statute of limitations inevitably 
bring about a demand for service pensions much earlier and 


force such legislation much earlier than if we allow the men 
to prove that their disabilities are due to the service? 

Mr. NORRIS. I believe it will, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. I think such a demand is growing now, and 
unless we make some provision whereby these men who are 
now disabled and have no official record of the injury can be 
cared for by the Government the demand for service pensions 
will become such that we can not resist it; and it will come 
much sooner, 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator; but I wish to refer to 
one other remark made by the Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
that is that we could take care of special cases by private bills. 
That is one answer to it; but to my mind it is not a satis- 
factory answer. We ought to avoid private legislation as 
much as we can, We all know that many things creep into 
private legislation which, if run down, would perhaps in 
many cases show our action io be unjustifiable; but for the 
want of time, for the want of opportunity to investigate, 
we always resolve the doubt in favor of the soldier or the 
widow by a private bill. If we invite private legislation by 
circumscribing the general legislation with statutes of limita- 
tion and other technical statutes, we are only increasing the 
burden in another field where we do not have the same oppor- 
tunity to get the facts which we have in this way. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a 
word or two in response to what the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania said a moment ago when he admonished the Senate 
about amendments being offered and time being taken up in 
the consideration of this measure. It must not be forgotten 
that the veterans’ organizations, together with the Veterans’ 
Bureau, in considering legislation that is needed at this time, 
prepared a bill carrying an appropriation of $39,000,000. They 
requested that amount to take care of the needs of the dis- 
abled soldiers, The committee of the House reported a _ bill, 
however, that only carried an appropriation of $21,000,000, 
thus lopping some $18,000,000 from the amount which the 
veterans’ organizations said was necessary. After that bill 
was reported somebody got very busy—the leaders of the 
party that controls in the other House or someone else still 
higher up—said that the proposed legislation could not be 
passed if it carried that amount of money and consequently 
the figures were revised and an appropriation provided 
amounting to between $7,000,000 and $12,000,000. I think the 
proposal as reported by the Finance Committee carries some 
$12,000,000. So it is necessary that certain amendments be 
offered, and it is quite likely that some further discussion 
should be had touching these items: if the needs of the soldiers 
are to be taken care of and we are to carry out the recom- 
mendations of those looking after the case and in charge of 
the veterans’ agencies, 

It seems to me that the discussion so far has been quite 
wholesome, even including the criticism which was expressed 
on Saturday against one of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Such discussion as that ought to clarify 
the atmosphere. I hope that amendments designed to carry 
out the recommendations of those in charge of the veterans’ 
organizations will be offered and that we may vote upon them, 
and that every cent that is needed to take care of the re- 
quirements of these men will be written into the law. I do 
not care that certain leaders who are planning the legisla- 
tion say that the appropriations shall not go beyond $12,- 
000,000; if it is necessary to take care of the needs of the 
ex-service men to appropriate $39,000,000, we should not hesi- 
tate to appropriate it. So, I hope that the admonition ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Pennsylvania will have little 
weight in deterring Senators from offering such amendments 
that they think will be helpful to this proposal. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it occurs to me 
from some of the things that have been said on the floor that 
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Senators may not understand the present situation about the | 
proof of disability. At the present time any man who was 
disabled to the extent of 10 per cent while in the service or 
within a year after discharge from the service may prove his 
claim at any time; there is no limitation as to him. Further- 
more, any man who had an official record made of his injury— 
not disability but injury—either during his service or at the 
time of his discharge may prove his claim at any time. It 
does not have to be on his discharge. If he was treated in 
any hospital here or in France, there is no statute of limita- 
tions against the proof of his claim. Furthermore, if he became 
insane or had a nervous disease or mental disease at any time 
before January 1, 1925, or if he developed symptoms of tuber- 
culosis before January 1, 1925, there is no limitation on 
the proof of his claim. All we are trying to do is to protect 
the Government from those hypochondriacs who in the years 
to come will blame everything on their military service, al- 
though there is no record of any wound or illness while they 
were in the service, although there is no record of it on ex- 
amination at the time of their discharge, although they showed 
no tubercular or mental symptoms for six years after they 
left the service, and although there was no proof furnished be- 
fore June 7, 1927. 

We do not want to dissolve in tears at the very first men- 
tion of veterans’ legislation, and suspend our intelligence on 
the subject. We all know that if a man was gassed, as the 
Senator from Nebraska has indicated, he was treated by some- 
body, somewhere, either at a first-aid station or at a base hos- 
pital or somewhere in France. If any such injury was incurred 
by a man in the service, there are records of it; and this 
section does not bar it. What it attempts to bar are these 
late-coming cases who never before this time have had the 
slightest symptom of disability due to service. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, as I understand 
this measure, when it came from the House there was no limita- | 
tion fixed at all. A service man could come in at any time and | 
ask for his day in court, and the burden of proof was entirely | 
on the service man. It was necessary for the service man to | 
make his case. If he was successful, then the Government 
would recognize his claim, of course. 

I am unable to see how the Government could be injured | 
by adopting the measure as it came from the House. I am | 
unable to see how the Government itself could figure with such 
nicety how much this would cost the Government next year or | 
in the years to come, unless the Government should tacitly 
admit that there are a number of deserving cases that would 
come before the Government that would cost this amount of 
money. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if a service man should 
come into court or before a board at any time in the future 
and prove conclusively—the burden being on his shoulders to 
make the proof—that any disability under which he was now 
laboring was due entirely to his service for the United States, 
that man ought to receive attention. Personally I follow the 
reasoning of the Senator from Mississippi and that of the 
Senator from Washington in the suggestion that there ought 
to be no limitation placed on a soldier’s right to come in and 
have his day in court, and if it costs some money the Goy- 
ernment will have to pay it. If it is just and righteous, the 
Government ought to pay it, 

So I am inciined to believe that the bill was better as it 
came from the House than this amendment would tend to make 
it; and I am certain that as the bill passed the House it was 
in the form that the service men desired to have it. Therefore 
I think the Senate amendment probably has not improved the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I desire to say just a word 
further because of what the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said, and because of what I omitted to say when I had the 
floor a few miinutes ago. 

The fact comes back to this, as I understand—that the at- 
tempt of the committee is to put on a statute of limitations as 
to evidence. There never will be a time, as I understand the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, when an application can not be 
made under the law; but the proof will have to be of the 
Federal records, and if that proof was not made the man is 
not allowed to file other proof, 

1 want to refer again to the young returned soldier of whom 
I spoke a while ago, with whom I had a conversation together 
with his father, who is having difficulty with his eyes. I 
neglected to state that this young man had an appointment 
the next day after this conversation at which he was going 
to be examined by a specialist here in the city of Washington 
with regard to his eyes. His father was quite well fixed. They 
did not need pensions or anything of that kind. The father 
was tickled to death to have his boy back, and the boy was 
delighted beyond expression to get home again with his family, 


j 
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I remember talking to him with his father and told him tha; 
I thought he had made a serious mistake; that he would haye 
done better to delay his coming home for some time and have 
his examination made by the proper physicians in the Army: 
that he was wrong when he rather concealed his difficulty. His 
reply was that he did not need any pension; he was anxious 
to get home; he did not want any money from the Government. 
and so on, as thousands of them feel. 

I know that the Senator from Pennsylvania tells the exact 
truth when he says there will be a great many people who wil! 
try to get compensation or pensions who are not entitled ¢ 
them, but we must always remember that the burden of proving 
service origin is on them, and I would rather that some of them 
should slip through, I would rather that there should be mis 
takes made in their favor, than to have some one of merit lose 
because of his inability to prove service origin. 

Take this young man of whom I speak. I do not know 
whether there will be any difficulty or whether there is any 
difficulty now in his case; but assume that there will be, when 
he gets to bean old man he will be confronted with the fact 
that- he can not prove it by any documentary evidence of the 
United States. I will be dead; his father is already dead; the 
specialist who treated him here will not be alive; and it will 
be almost an impossibility to prove that that difficulty was of 
service origin. It may be that it was not, I do not know. 
Perhaps he would have had the same difficulty if he had not 
gone to war, but this happened just on his return. He had not 
been here two days when this incident happened. A statute 
of limitations might cut out many worthy cases. 

After all, the matter is in the hands of the officials that pass 
on it to act as judges. ‘The burden of proof is on the ex-soldier 
who wants to establish his claim to prove that it is of service ori- 


| gin. Itis common knowledge, however, that there are many such 


eases of which there is no official record. It has always been 
so in every war. It was so in thousands of cases in the Civil 
War, when soldiers who had been away from home for a year 
or two in their anxiety to get back would do anything rather 


| than delay their return a day or an hour. They were not 


| thinking of getting something in the future. They were not 
| thinking of the day that might come when they would be old 
and unable to support themselves or their families, when it 
might be important that they had made a record when they 
were young men showing that whatever difficulty they might 
have had was of service origin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosin- 
soN] to the House text proposed to be stricken out by the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee proposing to strike 
out lines 1 and 2 on page 20. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, on Saturday I gave notice 
that I should move to reconsider the votes by which two amend- 
ments were agreed to on page 19. 

I move to reconsider the vote whereby the words “or Ter- 
ritories,” in line 1, page 19, were stricken out; also the vote by 
which the words “and in Alaska,” in line 2, were put in. 

My reason for so moving is that the bill as amefided at pres- 
ent cuts out the Territory of Hawaii, which is not an insular 
possession, but is one of the Territories of the United States. 
The bill as originally drawn, as it came over from the House, 
included the Territory of Hawaii. The people in the Territory 
of Hawaii are very proud of the fact that Hawaii is not one 
of the insular possessions but has a Territorial status. I hope 
the votes may be reconsidered. I am sure the committee had 
no intention of cutting out the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The committee did not mean to 
cut out Hawaii. We have no objection to the reconsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendments on page 19 were agreed to will be re- 
considered. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 21, line 7, after the word “ payments,” to insert: “in the 
event of death in the service,” so as to read: 


Sxc. 212. This act is intended to provide a system for the relief of 
persons who were disabled, and for the dependents of those who died 
as a result of disability suffered in the military service of the United 
States between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921. For such disabilities 
and deaths no other pension laws or laws providing for gratuities or 
payments in the event of death in the service shall be applicable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 21, at the beginning of 


ine 20, before the word “be,” to insert “ hereafter,” so as to 
read; 


Provided, however, That the laws relating to the retirement of per- 
sons in the regular military or naval shall 
laws providing for pensions, gratuities, or 


service not be considered 
payments within the 


And provided further, That compensation un 


to be 
eaning of this section: 


lor this title shall not be paid while the person is in receipt of active 
service or retirement pay, this proviso to be effective as of April 6, 
17. Titles II and IV of this act shall not be applicable to any dis 
ability or resultant death in the service if such disability occurred as 
sult of service prior to April 6, 1917, or after July 2, 1921: Pro- 

d, however, That the schedule of ratings provided by section 202 
(4) of this statute shall hereafter be applicable to disabilities occur 
ring as @ result of service prior to April 6, 1917, or after July 2, 1921, 


ereyer a person has an accrued right to compensation under section 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924,” 


v2 of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
“within,” to strike out “one year” 
to read: 


”) 


22, line 13, after the word 
and insert “120 days,” so 
aus 


SKE 


300, In order to give to every commissioned officer and enlisted 
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insured an additional period of two years from the date on 
which he recovers from his mental disability or reappears in which 
to convert, 

“The Insurance except as provided herein shall be payable in 240 
equal monthly installments: Provided, That when the amount of an 
individual monthly paymeut is less than $5, such amount may, in the 

| discretion of the director, be allowed to aceumulate without terest 
} and be disbursed annually. Provisions for maturity at certain ages, fer 
| continuous Installments during the life of the insured or beneficiarik or 
| both, for cash, loan, pald up, and extended values, dividends g 3 
and savings, and such other provisions for the protection and advantag 
| of and for alternative bencfits to the insured and the beneficiark 3 
| may be found to be reasonable and practicable, may be provided for in 
| the contract of insurance, or from time to time by regulations All cal 
culations shall be based upon the American Experienc Table of Mot 
tallty and interest at 344 per cent per annum, except that no dk 
tion shall be made for continuous installments during the life of the 
insured in case his total and permanent disability continues more than 


man and to every member of the Army Nurse Corps (fethale) and of 


the Navy Nurse Corps (female) when employed in active service under 


the War Department or Navy Department protection for themselves 
d their dependents, the United States, upon application to the 
ireau and without medical examination, shall grant United States 
Government life insurance (converted insurance) against the death or 
{otal permanent disability of any such person in any multiple of $500, 
d not less than $1,000 or more than $10,000, upon the payment of 
the premiums as hereinafter provided. Such insurance must be ap 
ed for within 120 days after enlistment or after entrance into or 
employment in the active service and before discharge or resignation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 
“within,” to strike out “one year” 


23, 


line 4, after the word 


and insert “120 days,” so 


as to read: 

Provided further, That each officer and enlisted man of the Coast 
Guard who is serving on active duty at the time of the passage of 
this amendatory act, or who subsequent thereto enters the Coast 
Guard Service, shall be granted insurance in accordance with the 


terms of this section upon application within 120 days of the passage 
of this amendatory act, or date of enlistment or entry into the Coast 
Guard, whichever is the later date, snd before retirement, discharge, 
or resignation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next aniendment was, at the top of page 24, to strike out 
the following section : 

Sree. 15. That section 301 of the World War veterans’ 
approved June 7, 1924, as amended March 4, 1925, 
read as follows: 

* Sec. 301. Except as provided in the second paragraph of this sec- 
tion, not later than July 2, 1927, all term insurance held by persons 
who were in the military service after April 6, 1917, shal) be converted 
without medical examination into such form or forms of insurance as 
may be prescribed by regulations and as the insured may request. 
Regulations shall provide for the right to convert into ordinary life, 
20-payment life, endowment maturing at age 62, five-year level premium 
term, and into other usual forms of insurance, and for reconversion of 
any such policies to a higher or lower premium rate in accordance with 
regulations to be issued by the director, and shall prescribe the time 
and method of payment of the premiums thereon, but payments of pre 
miums in advance shall not be required for periods of more than one 
month each, and may be deducted from the pay or deposit of the 
insured or be otherwise made at his election. 

“All term insurance shall cease on July 2, 1927, except when death 
or total permanent disability shall have occurred before July 2, 1927: 
Provided, however, That the director may by regulation extend the time 
for the continuing of yearly renewable term insurance and the conver- 
sion thereof in any case where on July 2, 1927, conversion of such 
yearly renewable term insurance is impracticable or impossible due to 
the mental condition or disappearance of the insured. 

“In case where an insured whose yearly renewable term insurance 
has matured by reason of total permanent disability is found and 
declared to be no longer permanently and totally disabled, and where 
the insured is required under regulations to renew payment of premiums 
on said term insurance, and where this contingency is extended beyond 
the period during which said yearly renewable term insurance otherwise 
must be converted, there shall be given such insured an additional period 
of two years from the date on which he is required to renew payment 
of premiums in which to convert said term insurance as hereinbefore 
provided : Provided, That where the time for conversion has been ex- 
tended under the second paragraph of this section because of the mental 
condition or disappearance of the insured, there shall be allowed to 


act, 1924, 
is hereby amended to 


| States Government life 





240 months. Subject to regulations, the insured shall at times have 
the right to change the beneficiary or beneficiaries without the 


consent 

of such beneficiary or beneficiaries, but only within the classes herein 
provided 

“If no beneficiary within the permitted class be designated by the 


insured as beneficiary for converted insurance granted under the pro 
visions of Article IV of the war risk insurance act, or Title III of this 
act, either in his lifetime or by his last will and testament, or If the 
designated beneficiary not the insured, then there shall 
be paid to the estate of the insured the present value of the remaining 


does survive 


unpaid monthly installments; or if the designated beneficiary sur 
vives the insured and dies before receiving all of the installments of 
converted insurance payable and applicable, then there shall be paid 
to the estate of such beneficiary the present value of the remaining 
unpaid monthly installments: Provided, That no payments shall be 
made to any estate which under the laws of the residence of the 
insured or the beneficiary, as the case may be, would escheat, but 
same shall escheat to the United States and be credited to the United 


fund 

“The bureau may make provision in the contract for converted In 
surance for optional settlements, to be selected by the insured, whereby 
such insurance may be made payable -either in one sum or in install 
ments for 36 months or more. The may also include said 
contract a provision authorizing the beneficiary to elect to receive 
payment of the insurance in installments for 36 months or more, but 


insurance 


bureau in 


only if the insured has not exercised the right of election as herein 
before provided; and even though the insured may have exercised 
his right of election the said contract may authorize the beneficiary 


to elect to receive such insurance in installments spread over a greater 
period of time than that selected by the insured. This section shall be 
deemed to be in effect as of June 7, 1924.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 2, 
out the following section: 


Sec. 16. That section 303 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
approved June 7, 1924, and amended March 4, 1925, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 303. If no person within the permitted class be designated as 
beneficiary for yearly renewable term insurance by the insured either 
in his lifetime or by his last will and testament, or if the designated 
beneficlary does not survive the insured or survives the insured and 
dies prior to receiving all of the 240 installments or all such as are 
payable and applicable, there shall be paid to the estate of the insured 
the present value of the monthly installments thereafter payable, said 
value to be computed as of date of last payment made under any exist 
ing award: Provided, That all awards of yearly renewable term in 
surance which are in course of payment on the date of the approval 
of this act shall continue until the death of the person receiving such 
payments, or until he forfeits same under the provisions of this act 
When any person to whom such insurance is now awarded or 
forfeits his rights to such insurance, then there shall be paid to the 
estate of the insured the present value of the remaining unpaid monthiy 
installments of the insurance so awarded such person. For the 
purpose of this proviso an award shall be deemed to be in the course 
of payment from the date the right to payment accrued: Provided 
further, That no award of yearly renewable term insurance which has 
been made to the estate of a last surviving beneficiary shall be 
affected by this amendment: Provided further, That in cases when 
the estate of an insured would escheat under the laws of the place of 
his residence the insurance shall not be paid to the estate, but shall 
escheat to the United States and be credited to the military and naval 
insurance appropriation. This section shall be deemed to be in effect 
as of October 6, 1917.” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think a word 
of explanation ought to be given there. Section 15 of the House 
bill provided for an extension of one year in the time within 
which World War insurance might be converted into permanent 


to strike 


dies 


to 
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form. 
on the five-year level premium plan, the cheapest one on which 
insurance can be obtained. We have stricken that out of the 
bill as it passed the House because exactly the same provisions 
were enacted into law in a bill passed more than a month ago, 
and that bi has been signed by the President, and is now the 
law. These provisions were not stricken out because of any dis- 
agreement with the purport of the section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line after the word 
“ Sec.,” to strike out “17” and insert “14”; in the same line, 
before the word “section,” to insert “the last proviso of,” 
and after line 14 to strike out: 


The question is on agreeing to the 


9 


~, 


Suc. 804. In the event that all provisions of the rules and regula- 
tions other than the requirements as to the physical condition of the 
applicant for insurance have been complied with an application for re- 
instutement, in whole or in part, of lapsed or canceled yearly renewable 
United States Government life insurance (converted 
hereafter made be approved if made within one year 
after the passage of this amendatory act or within two years after the 
date of lapse or cancellation: Provided, That the applicant's disability 


term insurance or 


insurance) may 


is the result of an injury or disease, or of an aggravation thereof, 
suffered or contracted in the active military or naval service during 


the World War: Provided further, That the applicant during his life- 
time submits proof satisfactorily to the director showing that he is not 
totally and permanently disabled, As a condition, however, to the ac- 
ceptance of an application for the reinstatement of lapsed or canceled 
yearly renewable term insurance, where the requirements as to the 
physical condition of the applicant have not been complied with, or, for 
the reinstatement of the United States Government life insurance (con- 
verted insurance), the applicant shall be required to pay all the back 
monthly premiums which would bave become payable if such insurance 
had not lapsed, together with interest at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num, compounded annually, on each premium from the date said pre- 
mium is due by the terms of the policy: Provided further, That where 
within one year of this amendatory act all of the requirements for re- 
instatement of yearly renewable term insurance under this section are 
complied with, except the payment of unpaid premiums with interest, 
and proof satisfactory to the director is furnished showing the appli- 
caut is unable to pay such premiums with interest or some part thereof, 
the application may be approved, and the amount of unpaid premiums 
with interest as provided in this section shall be placed as an interest 
bearing indebtedness against the insurance, such indebtedness to bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, compounded annually, to 
be deducted in any settlement thereunder. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on considerable 
reflection I have become much interested in this provision, and 
I desire to call the attention of Senators to just what it means. 

The principal part of the proposal is that which is stricken 
out. The stricken out part was inserted by the House solely 
for the purpose of inserting the third proviso, which appears on 
page 30, line 16. That is the new matter which was inserted 
by the Ilouse, and that matter was to take care of certain 
classes of cases. 

Under the first part of section 304 a disabled veteran who 
has permitted his insurance to lapse may renew it without 
physical examination, provided he pays up the amount of the 
premium which should have been paid, together with 5 per cent 
thereon compounded annually. In that way he can restore his 
rights under the insurance policy. 

This proviso, Which was inserted by the House, was intended 
to take care of those disabled veterans who have not the money 
with which to renew their insurance. The Senate committee 
proposes to strike out that provision. I hope Senators will 
consider the effect of what is proposed to be done. I have 
become thoroughly convinced that the recommendation of the 
committee in this respect is wrong. It seems to me that in the 
last analysis it overturns the underlying principle of all of the 
war insurance. 

When the insurance act was passed, back in 1917, it was en- 
acted for the purpose of enabling the soldiers to make some 
provision for their wives and their children, their fathers and 
their mothers, if dependent upon them for their support. In 
order to do that it was generally stated that the Government 
would assume all of the hazards of insurance occasioned by the 
war, that the Government would take care of that. 

We have here a class of veterans who entered the war, who 
took out their insurance under the provisions of the law which 
we passed, and who became disabled. After their disability 


they were compelled, through lack of sufficient financial re- 
sources, to let their insurance lapse, and they are still in the 
same financial condition. 


We of the Finance Committee, by this 
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recommendation, would say to them that we are no longer ey. 
cerned as to them. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is right that we shall q 
that. I believe there is the class of disabled ex-service may 
whom we ought to lend our first efforts, to take care of them— 
men who are not only disabled but who have wives and chili. 
dren, dependent fathers and mothers, and have attempted ;, 
provide for them by taking out their insurance. Now they ayo 
disabled by reason of their entrance into the war, they are ») 
longer financially able to take care of their insurance pry. 
miums, and thus continue a provision for the benefit of thoj 
loved and dependent ones. Are not those the very people wh. 
should receive our first concern? 

The House recommended that in those circumstances these 
insurance premiums should be calculated at a rate of interes: 
of 5 per cent, compounded annually, and that the total expense 
should be deducted from the face of the policy at the time o; 
permanent disability or death. I know that this would evs 
the Treasury money. I am told that it would cost about 
$15,000,000. But it is stated that the measure provides a rex! 
saving to the Treasury, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let us see if we understand the proposal 
of the House. It is that when a policy has lapsed, we will say, 
for five years, and the soldier wishes to reinstate or renew the 
same, on the unpaid premiums he would be charged interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, compounded annually, and 
that would be deducted from the avails of the policy in case 
of permanent disability or death. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator understands the 
proposal aright. It must be shown, further, that the ex-service 
man is not able to pay the premium. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, would that be regardless 
of how long the insurance was kept in effect? In other words, 
suppose a soldier had paid his premiums for only two years, or 
three years, or six years, as the case may be. Would he have 
the right, regardless of the number of years he had paid the 
premiums, to take advantage of this measure? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. He would, and I may say that 
the same soldier now has the right to renew his insurance 
provided he makes payment of the premium. So this would do 
nothing additional for that man that is not done for the man 
who is able to pay. 

Mr. President, this whole insurance scheme was not founded 
upon any scientific basis at all. We expected to provide a 
means whereby soldiers entering the war could provide for 
those who were dependent upon them, and that the Government 
should take the risk. Now, these men, who actually suffered 
under the risk, who are disabled physically, are now financially 
unable to pay their premiums, and can not keep up their poli- 
cies, and unquestionably all these conditions were brought 
about because of their entry into the war. 

The more I have reflected upon this matter, the more keenly 
I feel concerning it. The House inserted the provision in the 
bill at the. request of the American Legion. The American 
Legion is still insisting upon it. But whether they are in- 
sisting upon it or not, does not the inner consciousness of 
every Senator here, his sense of right and justice, impel him to 
insist upon it, and thus enable these poor, unfortunate, dis- 
abled soldiers to make some provision for their wives and chil- 
dren or the dependent fathers and mothers? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I inquire of the Senator, for information, 
whether, if the policy for which he is contending shall be 
adopted, it means that those who are not disabled, who are 
not drawing compensation, will have their premiums paid by 
the Government; and if not, why not? If they are not dis- 
abled, but claim they are unable to get work or are unable to 
meet their payments, are we to discriminate in favor of some 
classes as against other classes? I ask for information. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is only one discrimina- 
tion here. Every disabled man can renew his policy now on 
the payment of the premium, no matter how long the policy has 
been lapsed, provided he adds to the premium 5 per cent, com- 
pounded annually. All this does is to take care of the man who 
is disabled in body and who is unable to pay the premium ; 
that is all. 

Mr. KING. Let me inquire further: Suppose A and B and 
© have been paying their premiums conformable to law, and 
in four or five or six years from now they claim to be dis- 
abled, or claim inability, because of poverty, to meet the pay- 
ments. Is it the plan of the Senator to have the Government 
keep those payments up for them? 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not 
except what is suggested in this proviso; 
will read it he will see that that is so. 

Mr. KING. Will the interpretation which the Senator places 
upon the proviso accomplish what my question would indicate? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I may say that there is a 
limitation here as to when these policies may be renewed, that 
that must be done or or before July 2, 1927. 

Mr. KING. But where they have lapsed we are now by 
legislation permitting renewal, and I presume that later on we 
“ill have curative legislation so that those whose policies lapse 
may come again knocking at the door of Congress. 

‘Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I realize the vivid imagination 

the Senator from Utah 

Mr. KING. It is not vivid. 
doing it now? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And the keen prophecies with 

ich he attacks a good many problems here in the Senate. 
I do not know what Congress will do in future years, and I am 
not coneerned about that. I assume that Congress in future 
veurs Will do the right as it sees it at the time, and the only 
question before us is whether we are willing to do the right 
now, confronted with the conditions with which we are con- 
fronted. This is the only thing with which we are confronted 
now, and I appeal to the distinguished Senator from Utah, who 
has a tender heart, as I know, to consider the plight of these 
men who went out into the war and who took advantage of 
this insurance because they had some loved ones or dependents 
whom they desired to protect. They did everything they could 
in order to protect them. Now, when they have suffered disa- 
bility, when they have met the misfortunes of war, when they 
have been unable to earn a living and to provide money where- 
with to pay the premiums, shall we set aside the tender-hearted 
things for which they provided when they took out their insur- 
ance in the first place? I do not believe that on consideration 
Senators will do it. 

Those are the very people for whom we should legislate. 
They. have been in the war. They have become disabled. 
Their disability has prevented them from restoring their 
finances and has prevented them from paying the premiums 
and protecting their loved ones. Let us come to their rescue. 


planning anything 
and if the Senator 


Is it not a fact that we are 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, Congress has 
already appreciated the force of that argument. We have 


already provided in section 305 of the World War veterans’ act 
that where any veteran carrying insurance is disabled and has 
permitted his premiums to fall into arrears and has subse- 
quently died or become totally disabled so that his insurance 
would mature if alive there shall be automatic reinstatement 
of that insurance as if during the time of his original partial 
disability he had received his compensation and had applied it 
to the payment of the insurance. Senators will find on page 31 
of the bill which is now before them that section 305 is quoted 
again, 

As to the disabled men, they are already adequately taken 
care of, but what the provision we have stricken out proposes 
to do is to allow anybody, disabled or not, to come along five 
years or so after his policy has lapsed, when he has deliberately 
refused to pay the premium, and say to the bureau, “All right, 
reinstate my policy. I will not pay you a cent now, but you 
can charge up my back premiums, which I have deliberately 
refused to pay, against the principal of my policy.” Any in- 
surance company which undertook to do business on such a 
basis as that would be headed for bankruptcy. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, is not that taken care of by 
the proviso on page 29, which reads: 

Provided, That the applicant's disability is the result of an injury or 
disease, or of an aggravation thereof, suffered or contracted in the 
active military or naval service during the World War. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the provision that dis- 
abled men may reinstate without regard to the fact that they 
can not pass the medical examination, the reinstatement which 
is now allowed to a man who is not permanently and totally dis- 
abled, but just partially so. The reinstatement is permitted to 
him in spite of his bad health if he pays up his back premiums. 
It is a very liberal provision, but a proper one. If he is totally 
disabled he does not have to pay any premium. Instead of that 
the Government pays him on his policy right away and rein- 
states his policy as if he had paid his premium. But the pro- 
viso which we have stricken out deals with the healthy man. 

Let me show the Senate what would happen. A year from 
now all outstanding insurance will be what is known as con- 
verted insurance, calculated on sound actuarial principles, with 
an adequate reserve fund held by the Treasury in trust to take 
care of every obligation of _-he Government thereunder. That is 
a trust fund. It does not belong to us. It belongs to all the 
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policyholders. Here it is proposed to admit new beneficiaries to 
that trust fund without the contribution by them of a single 
cent to the fund itself. We strike that out because we feel that 
it is practically theft from those men who have kept up their 
premiums and have contributed to this vast fund which the 
Treasury holds for the payment of those policies. 

It is utterly unsound financially. We have given these men 
every privilege that any old-line life-insurance company gives 
them, and we have given them rates lower than any insurance 
company in the world. We have assumed, as the Senator from 
New Mexico properly said, all of the extra hazards of the war. 
No man has paid a cent on that account. appeal to the Sen- 
ate to let us continue to administer these billions of dollars in 
the trust fund on sound principles. We must not depart from 
them or we are headed for disaster. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am quite sure 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] does not understand 
just the necessity for the legislation. Section 304, as it exists 
in the present law, does take care of certain classes of dis 
abled service men. The first part of that section reads: 
event that all provisions of the rules and 
requirements as 


In the regulations other 
than the to the physical condition of 
for insurance have been complied with 


the applicant 


That is, other than the requirements as to the physical con- 
dition of the applicant— 


an application 
canceled yearly 


for reinstatement, in whole or tin part, of lapsed or 
renewable term insurance or United States Government 
life insurance (converted insurance) hereafter may if 
made within year after the of the this mandatory act 
or within two years after the date of lapse or cancellation: Provided, 
That the applicant's liability is the result of an injury or disease, or an 


be approved 


one passage 


aggravation thereof, suffered or contracted in the active military or 
naval service during the World War: Provided further, That the 


applicant during his lifetime submits proof:satisfactory to the director 
showing that he is not totally and permanently disabled. As a con 
dition, however, to the acceptance of an application for the reinstate 
ment of lapsed or canceled yearly renewable term insurance, where 
the requirements as to the physical condition of the applicant have 
not been complied with, or, for the reinstatement of the United States 
Government life insurance (converted insurance), the applicant shall 
be required to pay all the back monthly premiums which would have 
become payable if sueh insurance had not lapsed, together with interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, compounded annually, on each 
premium from the date such premium is by the of the 
policy. 


due terms 


That is existing law. It takes care of the disabled man who 
shows that he is not totally disabled, but has the ability to 
make back premium payments, no matter for what time, 
together with interest at 5 per cent compounded annually. The 
proviso which was added by the House is to take care of the 


same class of ex-service men who are unable to pay those 
premiums. That is all. They are not taken care of anywhere 
else. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania said that they were taken 
care of in section 305. I fail to find anything in section 
305 which takes care of them. I do find this provision in 
section 305: 


Where any person has heretofore allowed his insurance to lapse, 
or has canceled or reduced all or any part of such insurance, while 
suffering from a compensable disability for which compensation was 
not collected and dies or has died, or becomes or has become per 
manently and totally disabled and at the time of such death or per- 
manent total disability was or is entitled to compensation remaining 
uncollected, then and in that event so much of his insurance as said 
uncollected compensation, computed in all cases at the rate provided 
by section 802 of the war risk insurance act as amended December 
24, 1919, would purchase if applied as premiums when due, shall not 
be considered as lapsed, canceled, or reduced. 


I submit that has no reference whatever to the class of dis- 
abled ex-service men about whom I have been talking. There 
are that ¢lass who were not taken care of, and the question 
before the Senate is whether they shall be taken care of or 
not, I propose, if the proviso is adopted, to offer an amend- 
ment to the provision to section 305, where it reads: 


Provided, That insurance hereafter revived under this section— 
And I propose there to insert— 


or under the third proviso in section 304, by reason of permanent and 
total disability or by death of the insured, shall be paid only to the 
insured, his widow, child or children, dependent mother or father, 
and in the order named unless otherwise designated by the insured 
during his lifetime or by last will and testament, 
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That simply means that as to the disabled men who have be- 
come financially disabled as well as physically disabled, who 
have tried, through life insurance, to take care of their father, 
their mother, their wife, or their children, we are going to 
let the Government of the United States carry that insurance, 
pay the premiums, with 5 per cent interest compounded an- 
nually, and deduct the payments from the face of the policy 
when it shall become due. Could we do less for these people, 
and are they not the very ones whom we had in mind when 
we devised this scheme of war-risk insurance? Have we kept 
faith with such men unless we protect them? Let uS not say 
that we are going to wkhhold a few paltry dollars and through 
that act break our faith with these men who served their 
country in the time of stress and who suffered the misfor- 
tunes of war. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, if I understand the position of 
the Senator from New Mexico—and I confess that I do not, 
though I rose a moment ago for information which, perhaps 
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because of my lack of understanding, I did not obtain—I am | 


going to appeal now to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep| to make further explanation of what I understand the 
proposed amendment to be. 

As I 
under the proposition of the Senator from New Mexico, is to 
pay out of the funds of the Government the premiums from 
year to year whenever the insured is unable financially or 
physically, or both, to meet not only the arrears of the past 
but any arrears of the future. If that is true, of course, we 
would have no fund. If 90 per cent of the people carrying 
policies are unable, because of financial difficulties, to meet 
their premiums, and may have them advanced, they will have 
them advanced, and pretty soon we would have no fund, and 
as death invades the ranks, as it does, the time will soon come 
when we will have no fund out of which to meet the insurance 
when death has ensued and demands are made for the pay- 
ments of the policies, 

If I understand the position of the Senator, it is not only 
unsound but I think it is unfair. It destroys the fund itself, 
as suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania. I may be 
mistaken, and I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if the 
proposition of the Senator from New Mexico is substantially 
this, that all ex-service men who now carry insurance if they 
aver that they are unable to carry the insurance are to have 
it carried for them by the Government. If they are disabled, 
they are to have the Government carry it; if their disability 
is purely financial, the Government will make the advance- 
ment. Is not that the proposition of the Senator? 

Mr. RBED of Pennsylvania. That is the way I read the 
amendment, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to see whether I 
can state the proposition with accuracy, Under the existing 
law if the disabled man dies or becomes permanently disabled 
the amount of his delinquent payments may be paid and then 
the insurance Is restored. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Montana mean physical 
disability or financial disability? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, he has not paid his premiums, and he 
has not paid his premiums because of his disability. Now he 
comes forward and he is ready to pay the premiums; he has 
been able some way or other, either through his own efforts or 
through the contribution of friends, to raise the money with 
which to pay the delinquent premiums; but here is another man 
who is disabled to a compensable degree; he has himself to 
support and he has his family to support, but he has not the 
money to pay and he can not raise money enough to pay his 
delinquent payments. We restore the insurance to the man who 
is able in some way or other to dig up the money to pay his 
premiums, but the poor devil who is not able to get the money 
through his own efforts or through the kindness of his friends 
has got to suffer the loss of his insurance. Have I stated it 
accurately ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that is not exactly 
accurate. If the Senate will bear with me while I try to state 
the present situation about reinstatement, I desire to say that 
any healthy man who has allowed his insurance to lapse can 
come in and get it reinstated upon having a physical examina- 
tion and paying two months’ back premiums. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Two years’ premiums. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He must pay only two months’ 
premiums. If he is healthy he practically takes out a new 
contract of insurance with that single penalty. If he is dis- 
abled, and his disability is due to war service, under section 
804 as it now stands without the House amendment, he can by 
the payment of the back premiums with interest. If he is 
permanently and totally disabled not only is his insurance auto- 
matically reinstated for such time as he was previously dis- 


understand it, the Government of the United States, 
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abled and defaulted, but the Government begins at once to pay 
it because total disability constitutes one of the maturiyy 
events of the policy. 

The House provision which the committee report to strij. 
out, and which the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonps| 
would restore, would provide that any man, healthy or si: 
whatever be the cause of his disability, could have his policy 
reinstated without the payment of a cent merely by the byoo):. 
keeping entry against his account of the premiums in arres;rs 
with accumulated interest to date. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not belicey; 
the Senator from Pennsylvania interprets that proviso evy. 
rectly. Section 304 deals with those who are not able to pi 
a physical examination in order to renew their insurance, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is broad enough to cover 4)!| 
men who are well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not think so, because, if t},o 
Senator will pardon me, the section starts out by stating: 


In the event that all provisions of the rules and regulations other 
than the requirements as to the physical condition of the applicant for 


> 


|‘insurance have been complied with. 





The other provision which is inserted by the House is only a 
proviso to the main proposal, and therefore the terms of the 
proviso must be limited to those persons who are not able ty 
comply with the physical examination, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The section is broad enough to 
cover all men, well and sick. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
from Pennsylvania as to that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But there is a proviso which 
exempts from the physical examination those men who haye 
service disabilities. It is not restricted, although the House 
may have meant to restrict it to those who are disabled. 

Mr. WALSH. That feature of it can be easily taken care of 
if instead of the word “the,” in line 21, on page 80, we insert 
the words “any such,” so as to read: 


And proof satisfactory to the director is furnished showing any such 
applicant. 


That will be an applicant who has complied with all the rules 
and regulations except the requirement as to his physical con- 
dition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the analogy of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania would lead to an absurdity, 
because the proviso immediately preceding does enable those 
who are able to pay to have their insurance renewed without 
physical examination, and it contains limitations there relat- 
ing back to*the very first part of that section, and the other 
proviso can only be construed as doing precisely the same thing. 
However, if the Senator from Pennsylvania has any misappre- 
hension about it, the suggestion of the Senator from Montana 
would certainly take care of it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that was only 
an incident. I think the Senator from Montana has made a 
useful suggestion which would limit this only to men who are 
financially or physically unable; but the proposition itself is 
unsound. If the disability of these men is connected with the 
war we compensate them to the extent of that disability under 
the very liberal provisions of title 1. If the disability is not 
connected with the war but is due to sOme subsequent illness 
or accident, why should we give the ex-service man free insur- 
ance? It would tmpeach the soundness of the whole scheme cf 
insurance that we have set up. It would be a nice charity; 
we would all be glad to see it granted, but it would be utterly 
unsound financially. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania if the whole scheme of this insurance was 
not intended to take care of just such men as these? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Absolutely not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. We did not enter into any 
scientific insurance scheme involving the building up of an in- 
surance fund with a reserve, according to the old tontine- 
insurance system, or anything of that kind, for the purpose 
of making it carry itself. What we did was to provide a 
scheme whereby disabled soldiers through this insurance sys- 
tem might be able to take care of their loved ones and those 
dependent upon them. Now, we are denying it to them simply 
because they can not pay a few dollars of insurance premiums. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the war-risk 
insurance was a temporary device; it always was intended to 
lapse on the 30th day of June, 1926. If we had continued the 
temporary term insurance indefinitely it would have bank- 
rupted the United States Government. Up to the present time 
the premiums collected on all those policies amount to less than 
$450,000,000, while the disbursements amount to nearly $750,- 
000,000, and are growing at the rate of over $100,000,000 a year. 


I disagree with the Senator 
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We have got to stop it. 
the special act of which I spoke, which allows conversion dur- 
jing the next 12 months; but if there were no limitations on it, 
when that great class of young men begin to arrive at the 
ge when death occurs among them more frequently, I tell you 


hat no process of taxation yet devised in the United States payment of their insurance premiums shall have those pay- 


would carry the burden. 

This provision which the House put in the bill is the first 
wedge in the soundness of the converted-insurance scheme, 
and without that converted-insurance plan I assure the Senate 
the whole thing would break down of its own weight. 
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Mr. KING. I wish to understand definitely, if I may, the 
position taken by the Senator from New Mexico. I ask the 
Senator now for information if his motion does not contem- 
plate, first, that all ex-service men who ure suffering from dis- 
abilities resulting from their service who have defaulted in the 


| ments made and deducted from the policy. 


Up to | 


date the converted insurance is based on sound lines, giving | 


these men insurance at cost. If we are going to give men 
insurance for nothing, then we have got to increase the pre- 
miums on the men who are paying, or else the fund is going to 
become insolvent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
to go by without some reply. 
must be some payment in order to get the benefit of this in- 
surance. Fellow Senators, have not these men paid? Did they 
not pay when they entered the war and when they suffered 
the misfortunes of war? Did they not pay in their health, 


pay in their lifeblood, through the wounds which they received? | 


Talk to me about pay in these circumstances! 
there rests in this great body enough of humanity to take care 
of these men who have paid, not in a few paltry dollars but in 
that which is worth more to many of them than the untold 
wealth of the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the vote may 
be taken on the three amendments, as they all relate to the 
same question. The amendment on line 12, page 29, was put 
in there because of the striking out of the main portion of the 
section. As to the amendment on page 31, I will inquire of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania whether he desires that amend- 
ment to remain in the bill whether the other remains in or 
not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the amendment 
on line 4, page 31, was put in merely to meet the new situa- 
tion created by the new type of term policy. What we meant 
to limit was the old type of term policy. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, whether the other “nd- 
ment is inserted or not, the Senator from Pennsylvania would 
like for that amendment to remain in the bill? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; and there 
sistency whatever. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was under that impression. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then, does the Senator 
from New Mexico modify his request? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. I ask that the amend- 
ment on line 12, page 29, and the portion of the House bill 
proposed to be stricken out be voted on at the same time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
est way of getting the exact question decided would be to have 
a separate vote on the amerdment of the committee to strike 
out the proviso beginning on line 16, page 30. That is what the 
Senator wants retained in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senate wants to sustain 
the Senator from New Mexico, then we can rapidly shape up 
the section. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I ask that the next 
amendment to be considered by the Senate be the one com- 
mencing in line 15, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
I have. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Mexico requests unanimous consent for a vote upon the amend- 
ment beginning in line 16, page 80, prior to voting upon the 
amendment in line 12 on page 29. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
page 29. 
have. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
guage that is now in the law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is what I refer to. I would 
rewrite section 304 as the House rewrote it, or, in other words, 
disagree to the committee amendment beginning in line 15 on 
page 29 and extending to the colon on line 8, page 31. Before 
taking a vote I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before that is done may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Utah is recognized. 


LXVII——761 


is no incon- 


It is line 16, I think. 


I do not know what print the clerk at the desk may 


Before the roll is called the 


On line 15, page 29, is the lan- | 
| Pennsylvania to say that under the provisions of this bill, if a 


I still believe | 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

Mr. WALSH. He must 
to pay. 

Mr. KING. Well, yes—unable financially, I suppose. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. He must be disabled. 

Mr. WALSH. He must be disabled, and he must be finan- 
cially unable to pay. 

Mr. KING. Second, those persons who are suffering from 
disabilities not at all traceable to the war, who are sick or 


That is the plan. 


also establish that he is unable 


: f . | have developed some ailment, and by reason of that disability 
Pennsylvania makes another suggestion which I can not allow | 


He refers to the fact that there | 


have been unable to meet their payments, are to have their 
arrears paid. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
tion is— 

That the applicant's disability is the result of an injury or disease, 
or of an aggravation thereof, suffered or contracted in the active mili 
tary or naval service during the World War 


Mr. KING. Let me understand it. The Senator's amend- 
ment does not, then, provide and can not be so construed as to 
renew the insurance and to pay the arrears in behalf of ex- 
service men who have voluntarily or because of their poverty 


No. The proviso in this sec- 


| allowed their premiums to lapse, and who may now, because of 


May I suggest that the quick- | 


It is line 15 in the print which 


physical disabilities or because of poverty, be unable to pay the 
arrears, and yet whose disabilities are not traceable at all to 
any military service? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator will pardon me 
for a résumé of the conditions, I think they are these: 

First, that the person whose policy is to be reinstated is not 
able to pass a physical examination for the purpose of getting 
the ordinary privilege of restoring his policy; second, that dis- 
ability must have arisen by reason of an injury or disease, or an 
aggravation thereof, suffered or contracted in the active mili- 
tary or naval service during the war; third, that the applicant 
during his lifetime submits proof satisfactory to the director 
showing that he is not totally and permanently disabled, be- 
cause if he is totally and permanently disabled he is taken care 
of otherwise in the bill. 


As a condition, however, to the acceptance of an application for the 
reinstatement of lapsed or canceled yearly renewable term 
where the requirements as to the physical condition of the applicant 
have not been complied with, * * * the applicant shall be required 
to pay all the back monthly premiums which would have become pay- 
able * * *, together with interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, compounded annually. 


insurance, 


The next proviso is that if he is one of that class and the 
director finds that he is unable to pay these premiums, then 
those premiums shall be charged up against his policy and de- 
ducted from it when it shall mature; that is all. 

Mr. KING. Take a case like this: An ex-service man takes 
out a policy, and by reason of negligence or because he lost his 
job he has not kept up his payments. May he be reinstated 


now? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This refers only to the disabled 
veteran. 


Mr. KING. Iam not saying whether he is disabled or not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If he is disabled—— 

Mr. KING. But suppose he is not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then this does not relate to 
him. This has nothing to do with that kind of a veteran. 

Mr. KING. Suppose he never took out a policy at all? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then it does not relate to him. 

Mr. KING. It relates only to those who have taken out 


| policies and who are suffering now from disabilities traceable to 
In the print I have it is line 15, | h  °"9 ° ering jilities traceable te 


the war? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
are suffering financial inability. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, { understood the Senator from 


Traceable to the war and who 


man were suffering from some disability so that he was not 


| able to pass the physical examination, though his disability 





had no connection whatever with his service, he would come in 
under this provision. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
President. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, now, is that the case? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As the law now stands, we will 
assume that a man has a 10 per cent disability, due to his war 


I should think so; yes, Mr. 
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service, that would prevent his reviving his insurance or getting 
new insurance, The law as it now is provides that that shall 
be disregarded, and he shall be accepted for new insurance 
quite regardless of his wartime disability. 

Mr. WALSH. But upon payment of the back premiums with 
5 per cent interest? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. The effect of this new 
provision would be that if that same man, 10 per cent dis- 
abled, was nevertheless a wanton spendthrift, and could not 
save his money or pay his premiums, this would entitle him to 
reinstatement by merely charging up those back premiums 
against the face of the policy. Iappeal to the Senate not to put it 
in, in spite of all the sympathetic feelings we may have toward 
these men. Can we not see that the committee is doing its 
utmost for these men; that we are not opposing these things 
because we are not in sympathy with the needs of the veteran? 
If, however, we build up such a bill here as the Senate is build- 
ing up, either it will never come out of conference, or it will 
fail before it ever gets to conference. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I was not addressing that to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I was merely directing the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that under this proviso, which of course 
must be read in connection with what precedes it, a man must 
be disabled, and his disability must be traceable to his service. 
We have first the fact that he is suffering from some disability, 
and that disability is traceable to the service. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And may be fractional, may be 
only 10 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. We also have the fact that he is unable 
to meet his payments; he is unable to raise the money to restore 
his insurance. Now, it is true that his financial inability may 
not have any relation whatever to the disability which he 
suffered in the service, but at the same time he is disabled, and 
his ability to earn is to that extent reduced; and it would 
seem to me as though it is the exceptional case to which the 
Senator is referring. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But, Mr. President, he is getting 
compensation from the bureau for the disability, 

Mr. WALSH. ‘True, he is getting compensation from the 
bureau; but I take it that in determining that we have figured 
upon what he could live on, rather than the amount that it 
would be necessary for him to pay in order to keep up his 
insurance. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The insurance premiums are 
very small at present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And, Mr. President, if I may 
add this further suggestion to that of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, those doles to which the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
just referred apply to every ex-service man, whether he ever 
took out any insurance or not; but we are dealing with men 
who undertook to provide for their loved ones and dependents 
and have become unable to do so, They took the initiative in 
the beginning, and now they are unable to go further, simply 
for the lack of a few dollars. I submit that it would be a sad 
commentary upon the Senate and the Congress to turn down 
these men simply on a plea to save a few paltry dollars. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, let me tell the 
Senator that there were 4,684,922 applications for war-risk in- 
surance, The men who undertook to provide for their de- 
pendents were not exceptional. Practically every man in the 
Army did it. They do not deserve any special credit for it, 
because practically the whole Army was insured. Every man 
in my regiment carried war-risk insurance to the limit allowed 
by the law. It was universal; so that we do not need to 
single out these policyholders as men of peculiar thrift and 
consideration. They all did it. 

The PRESIDENT pro. tempore. The Senator from New 
Mexico asks unanimous consent that prior to voting upon the 
amendment proposed by the committee in line 12 on page 29 
a vote shall be had upon the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee, beginning on line 15 of page 29 and extending to the 
middie of line 3 on page 31. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I shall have to 
call attention to one thing there. I think we can shape up 
the agreement; but on page 29, line 22, the word “ amenda- 
tory’ was inserted by the House in the present law; and I 
will ask that the agreement contemplate a separate vote on 
that word—it has nothing to do with the question raised by 
the Senator—after the other has been voted on. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it is true that 
the insertion of the word “ amendatory” there was a separate 
amendment in the House to the present law, but it was done 
for the very purpose of giving these people a little time after 
the passage of this act, and not the act of 1924. If we strike 
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| out the word “amendatory” there it would simply leave it of 
no avail whatever. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; the Senator is looking at 
the wrong page. I-have no objection to the word “amenda- 
tory” on page 30, line 17, but I do object to it on page 29, line 
22. It occurs in the proviso that the Senator has been talk- 
ing about, and it belongs there properly, but it ought not to be 
stuck in the first page of the section. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, Mr. President, if we do 
not put in the wording “amendatory act” we will deprive 
those people of the right to renew their insurance now, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Why not? 

Mr. REED of Pensylvania. They can still do it if they do tt 
within two years after the lapse of their policy. We gave them 
a year in which to do it after the World War veterans’ act was 
passed, and we provided that for the future they should have 
two years after the lapse. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that; but I have 
reference to the disabled veteran who is able to pay, and whose 
insurance has already lapsed for more than two years. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He has had his chance to 
revive. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. He has had his chance; that 
is true; but why not give him another chance if he is willing 
to pay his premiums now with 5 per cent interest compounded 
annually? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent proposal advanced by the Senator from 
New Mexico? The Chair hears none; and, the Senator from 
New Mexico having suggested the absence of a quorum, the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: ; 
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Ashurst ornst King Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Fernald La Follette Sackett 
Bingham Ferris Lenroot Schall 
Blease Fess McKellar Sheppard 
Borah George McMaster Shipstead 
Bratton Gerry McNary Shortridge 
Broussard Gillett Mayfield Simmons 
Bruce Glass Metcalf Stanfield 
Butler Goff Moses Steck 
Cameron Gooding Neely Stephens 
Capper Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Caraway Harreld Norris Trammell 
Couzens Harris Oddie Wadsworth 
Cummins Harrison Overman Walsh 
Curtis Heflin Pepper Warren 
Dale Howell Pine Watson 
Deneen Johnson Pittman Weller 

Dill Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Willis 
Edge Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa. 

Edwards Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senators hav 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the committee beginning on line 15, page 29, of the printed bill, 
running to the middle of line 3 on page 31. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. ‘On that question I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Kryess]. 
In his absence, not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a pair on 
this question with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Puirrs]. In his absence, not knowing how he would vote, I 
withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLEAN], who is unavoidably absent, to the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CopELAND] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Is not the question before the Senate the approval of 
the House language, which the committee struck out? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There was a unanimous-consent 
agreement, proposed by the Senator from New Mexico, under 
which we should first vote on the retention of the language 
which was the committee report to strike out. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In order to do that we vote 
against the committee amendment, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is not the way the unani- 
mous-consent agreement was stated. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly, it was. 
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Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I stated the unanimous-consent 
request. As the unanimous-consent request was put before the 
Senate it was that instead of voting first upon the amendment 
contained in line 12, page 29, we should vote upon the amend 
ment beginning with line 15, on page 29, and continuing to the 
word “thereunder” in line 3, on page 31. Therefore a vote 
“vea ” is to sustain the committee, and a vote “nay” is to sus 
tain the contention made by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the Senate did not 
understand the question, and I give notice now that I shall 
challenge the roll call as soon as it is completed. To save time, 
I ask uanimous consent that the roll may be called afresh. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSES. If there is any question about how the unani- 
mous-consent request was laid before the Senate, I ask for the 
reading of the reporter's notes, because I do not intend to stand 
here, after leaving the chair, subject to the imputation of hay- 
ing wrongly stated the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not making any imputa- 
tion against the Senator. I suppose the fault is due to my own 
stupidity, if there is fault, but I thought a vote “nay” would 
sustain the committee, and 1 have so advised many Senators 
I ask unanimaous consent that the roll may be called afresh. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry. Will 
a vote “ yea” sustain the action of the Finance Committee? 


actiton of the committee. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes]. 
In his absence, not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my 
yote 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
on this question with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr 
Vuipes}|, In his absence, not knowing how he would vote, I 
withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
Nn ly.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I transfer my gen 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean], who is unavoidably absent, to the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CoreLanp] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). I 
have already voted, but I recall that I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS] which I trans- 
fer to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

I wish to announce that the junior Senator from Tennessee 
{[Mr. Tyson] is unavoidably absent from the Senate to-day on 
important business. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] on account of illness. ; 

Mr. STANFIELD. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson]. Not knowing how he 
would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GILLETT (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpEr- 
woop] to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GrReenr] and let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce the following 
general pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FietcHer] ; and 

The Senator from Colorado {[Mr. Mrans] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH}]. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 48, as follows: 

YEAS—29 


Bayard Fernald Kin Steck 


Bingham Fess McNary Wadsworth 
Borah Gillett Metcalf Warren 
truce Goff Moses Watson 
Cummins Gooding Pepper Willis 
Curtis Hale Pine 

Deneen Harreld Reed, Pa. 

Ernst Jones, Wash. Sackett 

NAYS—43 

Ashurst Edwards Lenroot Schall 
Blease Gerry McKellar Sheppard 
Bratten Glass McMaster Shipstead 
Broussard Harris Mayfield Shortridge 
Butler Harrison Neely Simmons 
Cameron Heflin Norris Stephens 
Capper Howell Oddie Swanson 
Caraway Johnson Overman Trammell 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Walsh 
Dale Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Weller 
Dill La Follette Robinson, Ind. 





; term insurance policy, which has just been put into effect 
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NOT VOTING—24 
Norbeck Smoot 


George 


Copeland 


du Pont Greene Nye Stanfield 
kdge Keyes Phipps Cyson 
Ferris McKinley Ransdell Underwood 
Fletcher McLean Reed, Mo, Wheeler 
Frazier Means Smith Williams, 


So the committee amendment was rejected 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 29, line 12, after the word “ That,” to insert the words 
“the last proviso of,” so as to read: 

That the last proviso of section 304 of the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in view of the 
action just taken by the Senate, the Senate should disagree 
to the committee amendment on page 29, line 12 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The amendment on page 31, 
line 4, is a mere recognition of the fact that yearly renewable 
term insurance is the old temporary form and that a new kind 
of permanent-term insurance has been provided, a converted 
Therefore, | presume there will be no objection to the amend 
ment proposed by the committee on page 31, line 4 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated 

The Curer CLeRK. On page 31, line 4, before the word 


| “term,” insert “yearly renewable,” so as to make the last 
The VICE PRESIDENT. A vote “yea” will sustain the | 


proviso read: 


And provided further, That no yearly renewable term insurance shall 
be reinstated after July 2, 1927. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 6, after the word 
“Sec.,” to strike out “18” and insert “15”: on the same page, 
line 10, before the word “ canceled,” to insert “has”: and on 
page 32, line 1, after the word “insurance,” to strike out 
“revivable’’ and insert “ hereafter revived,” so as to make the 
section read: 


Sec, 15. That section 805 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
approved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

‘Sec. 305. Where any person bas heretofore allowed his insurance 
to lapse, or has caneeled or reduced all or any part of such insurance, 
while suffering from a compensable disability for which compensation 
was not collected and dies or has died, or becomes or has become 
permanently and totally disaWled and at the time of such death or 
permanent total disability was or is entitled to compensation remaining 
uncollected, then and in that event so much of his insurance as said 
uncollected compensation, computed in all cases at the rate provided 
by section 302 of the war risk insurance act as amended December 24, 
1919, would purchase if applied as premiums when due, shall not be 
considered as lapsed, canceled, or reduced; and the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized and directed to pay to said 
soldier, or his beneficiaries, as the case may be, the amount of said 
insurance less the unpaid premiums and interest thereon at 5 per 
cent per annum compounded annually in installments as provided by 
law: Provided, That insurance hereafter revived under this section by 
reason of permanent and total disability or by death of the insured, 
shall be paid only to the insured, his widow, child or children, de 
pendent mother or father, and in the order named unless otherwise 
designated by the insured during his lifetime or by last will and 
testament.” 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the amendment 
to the text of the bill to which I had reference in my state- 
ment regarding beneficiaries under the renewable insurance, is 
an amendment to the bill, but if the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has no objection I suggest that now we might amend the text 
of the bill on page 32, line 2, after the word “section,” by 
inserting the words “or under the third proviso of section 
304,” so that beneficiaries under the renewable insurance, such 
as we have now decided in favor of, shall be only the father, 
mother, widow, or children. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That would be retroactive and 
would deprive many people who have vested rights under poli- 
cies which have been revived by disabled veterans of payments 
which are now currently received, and would in my judgment 
work a very great injustice. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is right about it, but if he opposes the 
amendment I shall not insist upon it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think it would be wholly 
unfair. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 32 


after line 7, to strike 
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out the following: 

Sec. 19. That a new section be added to the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 308, to read 
aig follows 

* Spe s08 Wherever yearly renewable term insurance or United 
States Government life (converted) insurance lapses or has lapsed 
for the nonpayment of premiums, and the insured forwards or has 
forwarded to the United States Veterans’ Bureau, not later than the | 
last doy of the month following the month for which the unpaid 
premium is or was due, an amount sufficient to reinstate the insurance 
under bureau regulations heretofore or hereafter issued, the director 
of the bureau is hereby authorized and directed to reinstate such insur- 
nance Whenever it is shown to his satisfaction that the insured was at 
the time of the making of the remittance in the state of health re- 
quired by bureau rewulations.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I send to the desk a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The substitute submitted by the 
Senator from Tennessee will be stated, 

The Curer CLerk. On page 32, after line 7, insert the fol- 
Jowing: 

That a new section be added to the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 308, to read as follows: 

* Sac S08. Wherever yearly renewable term insurance or United 
States Government life (converted) insurance has heretofore lapsed 
for the nonpayment of premiums, and the insured has forwarded to the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, not later than the 7th day of 
the month following the month for which the unpaid premium was 
due, an amount sufficient to reinstate the insurance under bureau 
regulations heretofore or hereafter issued, the director of the bureau is 
hereby authorized and directed to reinstate such insurance whenever 


it is shown to his satisfaction that the insured was at the time of the 
of remittance in the state of health required by bureau 


regulations.” 


making the 


Mr. McKELLAR. ‘The only difference between that and the 
House text is the words “has heretofore” instead of “ lapses 
or.” It makes it in the future rather than in the past, and 


it reduces the time to 7 days instead of 30 days. I think the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. RHED of Pennsylvania. The amendment offered by the 
Senator would have no retroactive effect? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It will take care of a couple of 
cases of great hardship, and I think there is no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to, Without objection, the 
amendment as amended is agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 


page 32, after line 23, to strike out the following: 

Sec. 20. That a new section be added to the World War veterans’ 

act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 309, and to 
read as follows: 
809. Where any person allowed his insurance to lapse and 
died prior to collecting the $60 bonus provided by the act of February 
24, 1919 (40 Stat. L. p. 1151), then and in that event his insurance 
shall not be considered as lapsed during such period as said uncol- 
lected bonus would, if applied to-the payment of premiums when due, 
equal or exceed the same, and the United States Veterans’ Bureau is 
authorized and directed to pay to his beneficiaries under said 
policy the amount of said insurance, less the premiums and interest 
thereon at 5 per cent per annum, ccmpounded annually, in install- 
ments, as provided by law.” 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the committee amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. The provision which is proposed 
to be stricken out by the committee simply provides that where 
any person has allowed his insurance to lapse and has died 
prior to collecting the $60 bonus provided by the act of February 
24, 1919, then in that event his insurance shall not be consid- 
ered as lapsed during such period as said uncollected bonus 
would, if applied to the payment of premiums when due, equal 
or exceed the same; that is to say, the provision in the House 
bill, which it is now proposed to strike from the bill, provides 
simply that where the Government was, as provided in the act 
of February 24, 1919, owing the soldier a sum of money equal 
to or in excess of the sum of money due by the veteran on his 
insurance, his insurance shall not be held to be lapsed. 

I wish to eall attention to the fact that for quite a while 
the insurance contract, in such cases, was recognized as being 
valid; that is to say, where the bonus due the veteran was 
equal to the amount or in excess of the amount due by him 
on his policy, the insurance was held to be valid, and actual 
payments were made to the beneficiaries in such cases for a 
number of months. Then it was ruled, in response toa holding 
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hereby 
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by the Comptroller General, that the insurance had, in fact 
become lapsed because there was no authority to apply uy 
paid or uncollected bonuses to the premium, i 

There is another matter that I think may be taken int 
consideration. There are no very large number of these cases 
They are all closed cases. It is not a provision that wil! 
operate prospectively; it applies to cases that are closed and 
apply to but a limited number of cases; exactly how 
many cases may be involved can not be certainly stated, bu 
former Representative Rhodes, of Missouri, made a diligent 
personal examination of the cases that would be affected }y 
this provision in the Bureau, and he offered his testimony tv 
the effect that only 58 cases would fall under the provision if the 
House language of the bill should be accepted by the Senate. 

It is true that the director has estimated that possibly 250 
‘ases, in round numbers, might arise; but suppose there should 
arise 500 or 600, or suppose there sheuld arise the tots! 
number of cases in which the bonus remains uncollected, is 
there any just ground upon which the Government can refuse 
to credit the soldier with the sum of money due him by the 
Government itself? 

Mr. President, it has been suggested that the $60 is a mere 
bonus, a gratuity; that it is not an obligation standing upon 
the same footing of other obligations due by the Governmen! 
to the soldier, for instance, as for pay due the soldier. Whether 
it was an obligation which the Government was bound to 
admit in the first instance is not the question here involved 
When we passed the law giving to the soldier the $60 cash 
bonus it became his property, and he was entitled to have it. 
If he did not receive it in money, but if at the same time the 
sum of money due him was sufficient to discharge the total 
amount due by him on his insurance, then, in equity and in 
good conscience, the Government ought to be willing to do what 
municipal law requires to be done in ordinary transactions 
between men and make an application of the sum due by the 
Government to the obligation due by the soldier to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator interpret this 
section to apply only to those soldiers who died after the 
passage of the act of February 24, 1919—the act that gave 
them the $60 bonus? I do not so interpret the House language. 
It would apply to any soldier who died without collecting the S6u 
bonus, whether he died before or after the passage of the act. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not know that it would 
apply to those who died prior to the passage of the act. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If it did apply to those who 
died prior to the passage of the act, the Senator can not fairly 
say that the Government owed them the $60 when they died? 

Mr. GEORGE. That would be true, Mr. President. My in- 
terpretation of the language of the proposed act is that it would 
be applicable to those soldiers who died prior to collecting the 
$66 bonus provided by the act of February 24, 1919, and there- 
fore that it has application only to those who died after the 
passage of the act, but without having collected the money due 
them. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then will the Senator be will- 
ing to insert, after the word “died,” on page 33, in line 2, the 
words “after February 24, 1919, and prior to,” so as to limit 
it to those who died after the passage of the bonus act? 

Mr. GHORGE. Mr. President, so far as the particular cases 
I bave in mind are concerned, I would be quite willing to 
accept the amendment and let the matter go to conference. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I shall be glad to save any- 
thing I can out of the wreckage of this bill. If we can put 
those words in, it would at least be more consistent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think that is what the lan- 
guage is intended to express. I do not think it is intended to 
apply to the case of a soldier who died prior to the passage of 
the $60 bonus act. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have moved to amend the 
House language by inserting, on page 33, line 2, after the word 
“died,” the words “after February 24, 1919, and.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. How will it then read? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If so amended, the language 
would then read: 


Where any person allowed his insurance to lapse and died after 
February 24, 1919, and prior to collecting the $60 bonus provided by 
the act of February 24, 1919— 


And so forth. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is agreed to. 
amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like the attention of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] as well as that of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. The amendment of the 


The question is on agreeing to the amendment as 
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Without objection, the amendment | 


Senator from Pennsylvania proposes to amend the House text | 


of the bill. The committee amendment proposes to strike out 
all of the House text, and should it be adopted the amendment 
just suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania would go out 
with the remainder of the language. What we should do in 
order to accomplish what those Senators have agreed to is, 
first, to agree to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and then to reject the committee amendment. 
Should that be done, it would leave the House language stand 
as amended. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
has been any agreement on it. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
we can not accomplish anything by agreeing to the amendment 
of the committee, because that is to strike out all of the House 
text, including the language just put in on the motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Nebraska is 
clearly right as to that. In order to accomplish what the Sena- 
tor from Georgia wishes, we shall have now to disagree to the 
committee amendment of the House text. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. President, I wished to call the Senator’s attention to that 
because it seemed from the manner in which the Chair was 
putting the question that he was going to say, Without objec- 


I do not understand that there 


he committee amendment has not been amended. It is the 
louse text that has been amended. The committee amend- 
ment proposes to strike out all of the House text, and if we 
agree to the committee amendment it would have just the same 
effect as though we never had agreed to the amendment to the 
llouse text, because the committee amendment is to strike out 
all of the House text. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRIS, The 
amended. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment; but the committee amendment 
should be rejected in order to effectuate the arrangement which 
has been made. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the House provision was 
amended. We have a right to amend a House provision which 
the committee reports to strike out before we act on it, The 
House text having been amended, the question is, Shall we 
agree to the committee amendment proposing to strike it out? 
If Senators agree with the contention of the Senator from 
Georgia, they should vote “ no.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No, Mr. President; that is 
not right. If the Chair will pardon me, under the rules of the 
Senate it is in order to perfect both the House provision and 
the committee amendment. What the Senate did was to per- 
fect the House provision, thereby changing the language in 
the House bill. Then, in order to keep that language in, it is 
necessary to reject the committee amendment which proposes 
to strike it out. So the question is on the committee amend- 
ment, not as amended, because we have not amended the com- 
mittee amendment, but we have amended the House text. In 
order to keep the House language in the bill, as we have 
amended it, it is only necessary to reject the committee amend- 


The question is on agreeing to the 


No, Mr. President. 


committee amendment has not been 


ment, so the question is on the committee amendment, and those | 


who want to carry out the arrangement just effectuated should 
vote “nay,” and reject the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question may be put in that 
way, but the Chair thinks that the House text-was amended 
by means of an amendment to the amendment. 
the purpose of clarifying the matter, the Chair will put the 
question on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. GDORGE. May the amendment to the House text be 
stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the House text 
will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 33, line 2, after the word “ died,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “after February 24, 1919, 
and,” so that it will read; 


However, for | 


Probably there has been no agreement, but | 
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Where any person allowed his Insurance to lapse and died after 
Fel 24, 1919, and prior to collecting the $60 bonus provied— 


And so forth. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The committee amendment 
strikes all that out, and if we want to keep it in we should 
vote against the committee amendmeat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I 
from Georgia to have the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President; I do not intend to say 
anything more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
few moments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator that 
he allow the amendment to be acted on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; 1 will withhold 
until action may be taken on the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to say that I 


ruary 


understood the Senator 


Mr. President, I wish the floor just for a 


my remarks 


| have been trying to get hold of a copy of the law, but I have 


not been able to obtain it since the proposed amendment has 
been offered; but I am going to ask the Senate to disagree 
to the committee amendment and to stand by the House lan- 
guage, for this reason: My impression is, but I am not able to 
verify it, that the act of February 24, 1919, was made retro- 
active; that it reached back and provided a bonus for men 
who were discharged. If that is true, it may be possible that 
some of those men died between the date of their discharge 
and the date of the actual passage of the act; but the act 
itself when passed ‘took care of those men from the date of 


. | their discharge and not from the passage of the act. 
tion, the committee amendment is agreed to, as amended; but | 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that could not 
have been the case, because under the bonus act of February 
24, 1919, the bonus could be paid only to the man himself; 
it could not be paid to his heirs, executors, or administrators, 
even if he died after that date. It has so been held uniformly; 
so that it could not have applied to those who had already 


| died. 


Mr. GEORGE. If that be true, then there is no necessity 
for the amendment which the Senator has suggested. I have 
not been able to have the act brought in so that I could ex- 
amine it and ascertain whether it was retroactive. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. At the rate which we are go- 
ing the Senator will have time to have that and many other 


| acts brought in before we finally finish the bill, and he can re- 





serve the right to a separate vote on the question in the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania doubtless will be one of the conferees on this bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I hope not. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator’s construction is correct, 
then of course it would be all right to insert the language he 
has suggested; but if his contention is not correct, then it 
should be eliminated. The Senator, I assume, in conference 
would stand for its elimination if his construction is not 
correct. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if I have secured 
an amendment by a misstatement of the law, of course I 
should not try to keep it in, but that does not mean to imply 
that I am for this action which the Senate has taken. I think 
that the committee was right in striking out this whole sec- 
tion, but there is no use arguing that now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, Just a word before we vote 
on that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lina is recognized. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to indorse the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Georgia with reference to this 
section in the bill as it came to us from the House. The propo- 
sition is a very simple one. As I understand, if the Govern- 
ment has not paid a soldier the compensation due him and his 
policy has lapsed, that compensation can be applied, and under 
the proposal is to be applied, to the payment of his premiums 
for the purpose of reinstating his insurance. 

The proposition here seems to me to be entirely upon all fours 
with that principle that we have written into the bill. If, for 
any reason, the soldier has not collected his bonus at the time 
of his death, and his policy has lapsed, the amount due him by 
the Government on his bonus shall be applied to the payment 


The Senator from North Caro- 


| of the premiums, and if it is sufficient to reinstate it then it 


is reinstated; otherwise it is not reinstated. That is all that 
is involved in this; and if the soldier was entitled to have this 
done with reference to his compensation that had not been paid, 
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he ought to be entitled to the same thing with reference to his | 


bonus which he has not collected. 

We had quite a little controversy about this provision of the 
Ilouse bill in the committee. It was thrashed out there with 
some little elaboration; 


and. by a narrow majority of one in |! 


| the man died the right lapsed. 


the committee the House language was stricken out. It seems 

to me, Mr. President, that it is so just a principle that it ought 

to be retained in the bill; and I trust that the Senate will re- 

verse the action of the committee which struck out this pro- | 
vision for the benefit of the soldier who has not collected his 

bonus, to the end that he may receive it and, if it is sufficient 

to do so, have his insurance reinstated. The provision ought to 

be retained in the bill, and I therefore trust that the action of 

the committee in striking out this provision will not be sus- 

tained 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, just a word be- 

fore the yolte is taken. I should like the Senate, or those Mem- | 
bers who are here, to understand just what they are asked 

to do 

To put back the House language means that where the United 

States owed S60 to a man who died in the spring of 1919 after 

letting his insurance lapse, instead. now of paying him the $60 

to which by the letter of the bonus law he was not entitled, | 
we are going to pay him all the face value of the insurance 

that that S60 would have bought, on the theory that if he had 

had the S60 he would have spent it to keep the insurance alive. | 


To be perfectly consistent, in the next Congress we ought to 


revive the insurance of any man who has died with $60 owing 
to him from any source, on the theory that if he had had the | 
S60 he would have bought himself the insurance. If we had 


tried now to amend the original bonus act by giving him the 
S60 to which by the letter of the law he was not entitled, if 
we had liberalized that act and given him the $60, that would 
be one thing: that would be doing justice among the four and 
a half million men that were concerned in the transaction; but 
to multiply that $60 now by the factor that makes it $10,000 
of insurance—in other words, to give him $10,000 now because 
he did not get $60 then—is letting sentimentalism run mad. 

Mr. President, since I came to the Senate I have had the 
honor of being in charge of the legislation that has been before 
this body for disabled soldiers. I have tried to handle it 
sympathetically. I have certainly managed to secure for them 
substantial increases in their compensation, in their insurance 
privileges, and their vocational training rights; but I have 
never seen the recommendations of the committee so recklessly 
ignored as they have been in the handling of this bill. I want 
to say to the Senate that they must think that the disabled 
veterans of the United States are a pack of fools if they think 
they are going to be deceived by the action of the Senate in 
overloading this bill so as to make it impossible of passage. 
Those men know the motives that lead Senators to weigh down 
this bill with one amendment after another that adds tremen- 
dously to the expense; that will give a million dollars to take 
care of one deserving case and a hundred that are not deserving. 
Those men know the motives that animate Senators to put such 
an amendment in this law, and they are not going to be grateful 
to the Senators that have helped to wreck this bill in the way 
that it has been wrecked to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator about this matter; 
I do not think there is any doubt about it, but there may be: 
If a soldier should die without collecting the insurance that was 
due him, would not that compensation under the law be applied 
to bring about a reinstatement of his lapsed insurance? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Under section 305, if a soldier 
dies, and if compensation for disability was due to him and 
unpaid, that section provides for an automatic reinstatement. 

Mr. SIMMONS, An automatic reinstatement, because the 
Government happened to owe him that money at the time he 
died? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely; and may I tell the 
Senator how that has worked out? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
Would not that do exactly what he said a little while ago? By 
the application of, we will say, $60 or $100 to a lapsed policy, it 
would restore that policy; and in that case we would, for $100, 
be incurring an obligation to pay the entire insurance policy? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And is not this the same case? The Gov- 
ernment owes this $60 bonus. It has not been collected; but 
that does not affect the question of its being due by the Gov- 
ernment, 

The soldier was entitled to it if he had demanded it, just as 
he was entitled to his compensation if he had demanded it; but 
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for some reason he did not collect his compensation and it is 
allowed to him to reinstate his policy. In the other case he did 
not demand it and died, but it is not allowed to him to reinstate 
his policy. Why that discrimination? Why that difference? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. For the very good reason tha; 
many of these men died before any bonus act was passed. They 
were not entitled to the $60 when they died. , 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment which the Senator proposed 
a little while ago, and in which the Senator from Georgia at 
first acquiesced, would remedy that; would it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; because if 
The right was personal to hin 
In no case was it payable to his representatives or heirs or rely 
tives. It was a personal right to him. It was extinguished at 
his death; and what we are saying here now is that the right 
shall not be extinguished by death, but shall inure to the benefi! 
of his relatives after his death. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But, if the Senator will pardon me just a 
minute, all this resolves itself finally into this: If at the time 
the soldier died there was $60 due him as bonus, and that S50 
will be sufficient to reinstate his policy, it is to be so applied; 
but if it is not sufficient, then his policy is not reinstated. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is reinstated to thé extent 
that $60 will do it, and in practically every case that will do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. To some extent? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. To the full amount. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it will do it to the full amount, then he 
is entitled to the full amount. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, 
differ. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator permit me 


On that opinions can fairly 


| Just to give an illustration of how this generosity works out? 


We stand here and we talk about the brave boys in the 
trenches and their weeping mothers at home, and nobody has 
greater appreciation than I of the heroism they showed or of 
the sacrifice that those relatives at home made; but, Senators, 
let me tell you how it works out. 

Under section 305 a young Greek boy, we will say, in our 
Army dies of the “flu.” At the time compensation was due 
him for a couple of months’ disability. He has no wife or chil- 
dren or mother or father here, but over in Greece there is an 
aunt or a stepsister or some relative whom he never saw in all 
his life and who never saw him; and those people come over 
here by their lawyers—they do not even come in person—and 
they have the insurance revived; and at the present time the 
United States is paying millions of dollars each year in insur- 
ance under this constructive revival section to relatives all over 
Europe who never saw or cared about or heard from the soldier 
for whose death a grateful country is paying them. 

Millions of dollars a year are being paid in that way. The 
addition of a provision in the present bill to limit such pay- 
ments in the future to near relatives is estimated by the direc- 
tor to save $827,000 in the next year on new cases alone. 

In our desire to do justice to these close relatives and to 
these disabled men, we have gone so far as to make ourselves 
a perfect grab bag for a lot of relatives in Europe who do not 
deserve anything. Surely we ought to stop and think how far 
these things reach. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator submit to 
an interruption? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The able Senator, I believe, when he reflects 
upon the situation, will see that he has not done justice to the 
Senate, 

The particular section under discussion is on page 33, is it 
not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator drew some severe strictures 
upon some Members of the Senate and said that he feared the 
effect of their action would be to destroy or wreck this bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am afraid it will. 

Mr. ASHURST. How may we destroy and wreck a Dill 
because, forsooth, we are simply insisting upon the House lan- 
guage, when the House language in this provision was drawn 
by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau? I insist, upon respon- 
sible authority, that the language under discussion here on 
page 33 was drawn in the Veterans’ Bureau, yet the Senator 
says that because, forsooth, we carry out the wishes and sug- 
gestions of the director and because we argue for the House 
provision we are about to wreck the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very good. Now, let me reply 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. Have I stated the facts? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think not. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I want to be advised. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. At page 265 of the House hear- | 


ings on this bill General Hines spoke as 
I rovision : 


follows about this 


rhis would affect insurance in practically the same way as retroac 
tive or increased compensation, It would bring into being insurance 
which has lapsed, on the theory that if this bonus had not been col 
lected that the veteran would have paid premiums and reinstated his 
insurance, For the reasons that I have given quite elaborately, this 


. another case of mixing compensation and other features with insur- 
ance contracts, and for that reason I must oppose it. 


Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator indulge me further in 
order to correct my statement? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. In view of what the Senator has read from 
the hearings, my statement, of course, that this provision was 
drawn in the Veterans’ Bureau, would have no application. I 
was informed by responsible men—and they probably were 
misinformed—that this was drawn in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am informed by Mr. Roberts 
that the language was prepared in the Veterans’ Bureau, but 
the purport of it met with their disapproval; so we are both 
right. That is usually so. 

Mr. ASHURST. We will compromise on that; but the Sena- 
tor is so fair in debate and he is always so able that I do not 
think he needs to take an undue advantage. I doubt if the 


Senator ought to say that because a number of Senators insist | 


upon retaining the language employed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the other body of Congress, which must raise the 
revenue, we are trying to wreck the bill. I hope the Senator 
will not insist on such a statement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not say that; but I say 
that to restore all that is stricken out of the House bill, and 
then to add a lot of Senate amendments on top of it, will, I am 
afraid, give us a result that neither the House will accept nor 
is there any possibility of getting it through. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the able Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will be a conferee. He has been successful as a lawyer 
and successful in the Senate. This bill will not be wrecked 
if the able Senator from Pennsylvania really wants it to reach 
a safe harbor. It will only be wrecked if and when he proves 
to be an unfaithful captain of the ship carrying this bill. If 
he stands by the wheel this bill will never be wrecked. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator puts a pretty 
heavy responsibility on my navigating ability. 

Mr. ASHURST. The able Senator can bring this bill safely 
into port and make it a law, if he wishes, because he has the 
ability to do so. He knows the ex-service men and their con- 
dition as well as any other Senator does, if not better, be- 
cause with valor he served with them, and the Senate is ex- 


pecting him to bring this bill safely to port, and not let it be | 


wrecked. He has the capacity, he has the opportunity to pass 
this bill into law, and if it be wrecked he must bear the blame. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And not the Senators who have 
put amendments on it? 

Mr. ASHURST. We will be with the Senator and will back 
him up. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will be glad to have some- 
body share the blame with me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
is quite just in characterizing the efforts of some Senators here 
to amend this bill as indicating that they are engaged in a 
program that might wreck the whole system. The Senator 
certainly does not use that language with reference to the 
members of the Finance Committee who disagree with him 
about this and one or two other amendments. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am talking of 
the Senate collectively, and not about any individual, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say for myself that in the com- 
mittee I disagreed very seldom with the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who had this matter in charge before the com- 
mittee as chairman of the subcommittee. The services of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania in behalf of the war veterans of 
this country can not be overestimated or overstated. He has 
labored in season and out of season in their behalf, and I am 
quite sure the Senator himself would not approve of anything 
in this bill which he thought was to the unjust disadvantage of 
the veterans. He is actuated by the highest motives, I am sure. 
But I thought in the committee, as I think here, that the 
Senator was wrong about this particular amendment. It was 
one of the few on which I disagreed with him, and one of 
the few about which I disagree with him here, but I felt very 
strongly about this in the committee, as I feel very strongly 
about it now that it is upon the floor of the Senate. 

I recognize, as the able Senator has stated, that possibly 
some would get the advantage of this provision in the bill as.it 
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passed the House who are not entitled to it. That is true 
probably of most of the provisions of the bill. But because 
some who are unworthy of it and some-to whom we do not 
wish to grant the benefit may get the advantage of it is not 
a sound reason why we should deny the benefit to those who 
are worthy and those to whom we wish to grant it. 

It was testified in the committee, and at thre time not ques- 
tioned even by General Hines himself, that the number of 
veterans who would receive benefit under this provision is very 
limited. The number was estimated in the committee at 60. 
General Hines thought it would exceed that. number, but he 
himself indicated that the number who would be benefited 
would be few. 

Mr. President, I think there would be a miscarriage of jus 
tice if this provision is not preserved. I think the class of 
veterans who are taken care of by this provision of the bill 
as it passed the House would, if the provision should be elimi- 
nated, be discriminated against in favor of another class of 
veterans equally worthy, but no worthier than they. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 


| the committee amendment. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in conformity 
with the action just taken, I ask that we go back to line 2 on 
page 32, and after the word “ section,” insert the words “ and sec- 
tion 309,” because I am sure that the Senate does not wish the 
insurance revived under the section just put into the bill to 
go to any more distant relatives than as provided as to back 
payments of compensation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 8, to insert 
the following additional section: 


Sec. 18. The director is hereby authorized to construct and maintaln 
on hospital reservations of the bureau garages for the accommodation 
of privately owned automobiles of employees at such hospitals. Em 
ployees using such garages shall make reasonable reimbursement there- 
for. Money received from the use of such garages shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator ought to explain the 
extent to which money is to be employed for this purpose, and 
the plan under which it is to be expended. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that amendment 
was inserted at the request of General Hines. I thought I had 
his letter before me, but he explained in his letter that the 
Comptroller General bad ruled that the appropriations for the 
construction of hospitals have been held by the Comptroller 
General not to be broad enough to permit the construction of 
shelters for automobiles owned by the employees of the hospi- 
tals, that it is not proposed to furnish such shelters gratis, but 
to rent them to employees, and in such a way that the Govern- 
ment will receive the full income the investment authorizes. I 
have not heard of any estimate of the amount he proposes to 
spend, but as there are 52 hospitals in all, and as the sheds are 
very simple in design, I should not think it would run into 
much money, and it wili be a source of revenue. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I, on behalf of the com- 


| mittee, offer one further amendment to accord with what has 


already been done? It will come on page 33, line 17. As 
Senators will notice, the House and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate are in agreement about extending the time for voca- 
tional training. It has been found by General Hines that these 
trainees who are carried over the end of the fiscal year will 
not, as the law now stands,.be entitled to the two months’ addi- 
tional training pay that all prior trainees have received, and 
in order to correct that, and give future graduates the same 
training allowances that have been received in the past, I 
move to amend that section by inserting in line 17, after the 
word “and” the words “except as provided by section 404 
hereof,” so that it will read: 


That no vocational training shall be granted after June 30, 1926, 
and, except as provided in section 404 hereof, no training allowance 
shall thereafter be paid— 


And so forth. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have a word to say about 
the amendment now offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

I had proposed to offer an amendment which I sent to the desk 
some time ago, as a substitute for this section, reading as follows: 


Notwithstanding the limitation dates in the preceding sections of 


this title, any person who has entered training under section 400 
of this act and whose training shall not have resulted in employ- 
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ability on or before June 30, 1926, and who shall, subsequent to June 
20, 1926, in the opinion of the director, be in need of additional 
vocational training to. overcome the handicap of an existing service- 
connected disability not the result of bis own willful misconduct which 
prevents successful employment in any occupation for which he is 
otherwise qualified and trained, shall be provided with such additional 
vocational training as may, in the opinion of the director, be necessary 
to render him employable and shall receive while following such 
training the maintenance and support allowance provided by sections 
401 and 404 hereof, 


I am induced.to offer this by a letter from a constituent who 
is now taking training, to which I shall refer immediately. My 
amendment continues; 

Further, any veteran otherwise eligible for training under section 
400 who, by reason of a service-connected disability, was unable to 
enter training on or before June 30, 1925, and who, in the opinion of 
the director, is in need of vocational rehabilitation to overcome the 
handicap of an existing service-connected disability not the result of 
his own willful misconduct, shall be furnished by the bureau, where 
vocational rehabilitation is feasible, such course of vocational training 
as the bureau shall prescribe and provide, and shall receive while fol- 
lowing such training the maintenance And support allowance provided 
by sections 401 and 404 hereof. 


This last part particularly commends itself to me, because 
I know of cases of men who have been confined in tuberculosis 
hospitals practically since their discharge and who have been 
cured, as far as that unfortunate condition can be cured, and 
who have not yet been in a physical condition to take training. 
They should not, it seems to me, be denied the opportunity to 
take yocational training if, in the judgment of the director, 
the vocational training ought to be accorded them. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, As the Senator's amendment is 
practically a substitute for what the committee bas done in 
section 406, 1 am going to ask him to let me complete the 
committee’s recommendation as to that section, and then we 
can vote on his suggestion, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has the right to do 
that, and his motion will take precedence over the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In line 24, on page 33, after 
the word “act,” I move to insert the words “and may be 
paid the maintenance and support allowance provided by sec- 
tions 401 and 404 hereof.” Then let a period be inserted and 
the first word of the next sentence, the word “ for,” be com- 
menced with a capital letter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to speak about this 
amendment. May I ask the Senator if the amendment which 
he offered to line 17, together with the amendment which has 
just been offered, would permit a man to enter law school now? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; it would only permit him 
to complete his course if he is now in law school. 

Mr. COPELAND. And there would be no opportunity for 
him to enter now? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, 

Mr. COPELAND. For instance, here is a sentence from a 
letter I have received: 

I have a son who ts a disabled war veteran who wants to attend 
law school at Cornell, He needs the assistance which would come 
from this source, 


{ take it from the letter that the man has been disabled and 
has had some sort of vocational training and is just now able 
to enter law school, but he would not be able to do it as the 
bill is now amended. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If he has already been getting 
training, it is to be presumed that he has had as much training 
as he is entitled to receive, I do not believe the bureau would 
give him the ordinary collegiate course with a view to having 
2 subsequent law-school course on top of it. Ordinarily they 
would put him in training for some objective that could be 
reached within a shorter time than that. 

Mr. COPELAND. If this young man is now at law school, 
he would be permitted to go on two years? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Until two years from the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator given consideration to 
the question of further admission to special schools? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I have. The problem of 
vocational rehabilitation is one of the hardest problems con- 
nected with veterans’ relief. Many men have ambitions that 
are far beyond their ability. They are given training for a 
particular objective, and it is found by their instructors that 
they simply have not the mental capacity to reach employa- 
bility in those occupations, 
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Mr. COPELAND. 
boys in that respect. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Senators I know. Then they change their objective and try 
for something else. There are cases in which men have 
changed as often as eight times, and the bureau, I think, has 
been too liberal in allowing them to do it. It results alwavs 
in disappointment and distress to the man himself, but the 
bureau has erred on the side of generosity. 

Many of the men have taken fine advantage of the vocational] 
training we have offered them, and when I criticize the efforts 
I do not mean to criticize all the men. There is one of them 
whom Mrs. Rocers had here in Washington the other day 
Perhaps the Senator saw him. His eyes had been destroyed 
and both his arms had been blown off by a hand grenade. [He 
is brave, fine, and courageous. He has taught himself to 
operate a typewriter with the stumps of his arms in spite of 
the fact that he has no sight, and he can write a very much 
better letter on the typewriter than any of us could. The 
bureau sent him to law school, and he graduated with distinc- 
tion from the law school early this month. We can not see a 
man like that without having well up in us gratitude and ap- 
preciation for what the country has tried to do, and we have 
got to keep our minds on these men and not remember the “ pan- 
handlers ” who take first this training and then that in order to 
get the maintenance allowance of $100 a month which we gave 
them. It has been a great success in many cases. Of course, 
it has failed in others, but I am very glad we did it. The 
necessity of ceasing it, of course, is obvious, because it has 
been hideously expensive and it is becoming less and less pro- 
ductive of good results, 

Mr. COPELAND. - I applaud the lofty sentiments of the 
Senator and indorse all he has said. May I ask one further 
question about the addition made in line 17? Just what does 
it mean, “except as provided by section 404” ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. When a man finished his voca- 
tional training, he could not instantly, of course, go into em- 
ployment. He had to have time to look around to see what he 
could do. We provided by law two years ago that when he 
finished his training he should be given two months’ training 
allowance in addition. Practically his living was paid for the 
next 60 days, so he might look around and get himself placed. 
The law read previously that no training allowance should be 
paid after June 30, 1926. We are extending the courses of train- 
ing to certain men now in training, but the director called at- 
tention to the fact that these men could not get the extra two 
months’ allowance unless we put in this exception, 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for the information. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am inclined to think the con- 
dition I have in mind is sufficiently taken care of by the sec- 
tion as it reads, except that condition referred to in the latter 
paragraph of the amendment offered by me; but I want to call 
the attention of the Senator to a letter which was sent to me 
and ask if the conditions are taken care of by section 406 as it 
now reads. The letter is as follows: 


I am a United States Veterans’ Bureau trainee from Miles City, 
Mont., who was placed in training in Chicago. My rehabilitation date 
was April 30, 1926, with two months of bonus pay, which carries me 
as far as there are any provisions for at the present time. I need at least 
six months more of training before I can make a living salary at the 
vocation in which I am being trained. As I understand the bill which 
passed the House, it states that six months more of training will be 
given those men in placement training on June 30, 1926, who need it 
to round out their training. I understand the order to rehabilitate a 
number of the men on April 30 with two months’ bonus pay came from 
Washington, D. C. It was explained to the men that it would give 
them just as much money and give them 60 days in which to get 
themselves into something. All these men, and a number are not fully 
trained, have 60 days in which to appeal their case. I think that this 
should be watched, so that we will not be discriminated against by 
any adverse decision by the Veterans’ Bureau regarding the clause 
designating the men in placement training June 80, 1926. I am being 
trained in mechanical dentistry, and the doctor I am with and the 
Government field man under whose supervision I am both agree that I 
need six months more of intensive training. I think that the bill 
should read “all men not fully trained who have not lost the right to 
appeal" instead of “ men in training June 30, 1926.” 


It will be observed that the provision carries the benefits only 
to those who are then actually in training. Apparently some 
of those who were in training ceased to be in training a short 
time ago, and they would not be able to avail themselves of the 
provisions of the act. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the point is very well 
taken, but Mr. Roberts tells me that the Veterans’ Bureau has 


They are not unlike the so-called norma! 


They are just like a lot of 
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telegraphed to all its divisional offices that where men have | 


need of further training or have appealed on the ground that 
they do, there should be a suspension of action, so that they will 
be taken care of under this language. The bureau has been 
familiar with this language, which was in the House bill, and 
with the passage of the provision in mind has telegraphed to 
suspend action in all such cases, so that they will be technically 
within the wording of the section. 

Mr. WALSH. It is the opinion of the Senator that that 
will operate to have them in training at the date fixed? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think so. They would not be 
discharged from training. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I offer the second paragraph of the 
amendment offered by me, printed on June 17, to be inserted 
immediately after section 406, page 34, after line 2, as follows: 

Any veteran otherwise eligible for training under section 400 who 
by reason of a service-connected disability was unable to enter train- 
ing on or before June 30, 1925, and who, in the opinion of the director, 
is in need of vocational rehabilitation to overcome the handicap of an 
existing service-connected disability not the result of his own willful 
misconduct, shall be furnished by the bureau, where vocational rehabili- 
tation is feasible, such course of vocational training as the bureau shall 
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preseribe and provide, and shall receive while following such training | 
the maintenance and support allowance provided by sections 401 and 


104 hereof, 


I trust the justice of this will appeal so strongly to the Sen- | 


ator having charge of the bill that he 
to it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The same suggestion was sub- 
mitted to the Finance Committee and was debated by them at 
considerable length. I am speaking not only for myself, but 
for them, when I say that the provision of the House bill 
seemed preferable to the provisions of the suggestion. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not understand that that part was cov- 
ered in the House text at all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The House text does not let 
new entries into training. It simply allows the completion of 
courses of training which are now uncompleted. 

Mr. WALSH. 
the Senator that in the case of a man who by reason of his 
disability has been unable to take vocational training and 
where it is still going on and schools are in operation, so that it 
is feasible to give him training there while they are in opera- 
tion, that he ought not to be denied it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We felt that this has been the 
most expensive and least successful branch of veterans’ relief 
and that we ought to stand by the limitations of time which 


will offer no objection 


were originally incorporated. Of course, there always will 
be some cases of apparent hardship, but the committee felt 
that it was dangerous to abandon the limitations now fixed. 


As in the case of any statute of limitations, we always do 
injustice in some cases, but they are better taken care of by 
special bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
desire to offer his amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not desire to press it against the oppo- 
sition of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, line 3, after the word 
“ disease,” insert the words “spinal meningitis”; on page 12, 
line 10, after the word “disease,” insert the words “spinal 
meningitis"; and on page 12, line 13, after the word “ disease,” 
insert the words “or spinal meningitis.” 

Mr. SWANSON. This involves a case which was called to 
my attention by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, General 
Hines. There are five other cases like it. A young soldier 
served in France. While in France in service he had infliu- 
enza. A short time after leaving there he contracted influenza 
again. Then he had pneumonia. That was followed by spinal 
meningitis, from which he died. Under the law, if he had 
pneumonia subsequent to having spinal meningitis, it would 
have been conclusive, and his widow and family would have 
been able to recover, but the law is such that no presumption 
arises except from pneumonia. The Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau states that there would be a very nominal amount 
involved, and there are only five other cases like it. I hope 
the Senator will accept the amendment, as no cases like this 
“an arise in the future. It is impossible to recover otherwise. 
I think the five cases stated by the director should have the 
right proposed by the amendment. In this connection I ask 
permission to print in the Recorp the letter from the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau to which I have referred, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The letter is as follows: 


Hon. Royvat C. JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 

My Dear Mr. JOHNSON: In accordance with your request, the legtis- 
lative representative of the bureau 4as interviewed Mrs. Martin 
Williams, widow of the late Martin Williams, who died December 30, 
1922, as a resuit of spinal meningitis 

The facts in the case are that the above-named ex-service man had 
“flu” while in France. Subsequent to his discharge he was again 
a victim of a “flu” attack which developed into pneumonia Spinal 
meningitis followed the pneumonia and the claimant died While 
Spinal meningitis is one of the so-called neuropsychiatric diseases, the 


existence of which prior to January 1, 1925, raises a presumption of 
service origin or aggravation under the World War veterans’ act, that 
presumption is not conclusive as the with 
to tuberculosis. The form of spinal meningitis which fol 
lows virulent diseases, such as pneumonia or typhoid fever, is recog 
nized as a of the first-mentioned acute conditions In 
the has held that in view of the fact that the spinal 
meningitis is the result of the pneumonia or typhoid fever, ete., the 
presumption of service origin is rebutted. 

Mrs. Williams is interested in 
presumption made conclusive or, if 
of spinal which 
conclusively presumed have 


made is presumption 


reference 
sequela these 


cases bureau 


either the 
this Is too broad, 
existed prior to 
incurred or 


having neuropsychiatric 
in having 
January 1, 


aggravated 


thore 
1925, 
the 


cases meningitis 


to been in 
service. 

But five cases are of record which would appear to be affected by 
the above provision if it is restricted to spinal meningitis, and, there 
fore, it is estimated that the cost of a provision so restricted 
be nominal. 


Very truly yours, 


would 


FraNK T. Hines, Director. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have not had 


| time to investigate the amendment as thoroughly as I should 


Quite so, but does it not appear quite just to 





like, but I shall offer no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. DENEEN. 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. 
following: 


Mr. President, I offer the following amend 
The amendment will be stated. 
On page 31, after line 15, insert the 
Sec. 19. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to amend the contract executed by the Treasury Department 
for the construction of the Edward Hines Junior Hospital at 
view, Ill, so to comply with the memorandum 
tractors February 19, 1920, and with the deficlency 

1920 (41 Stat. L. pt. 1, ch. 94, p. 503). 


Mr. DENEEN. The memorandum referred 
letter Secretary Mellon in the hearings 
committee. The amendment was submitted 


Broad 
signed by con 


act of March 


as 


6, 


to appears in a 
before the House 
to the Secretary 


of 


| of the Treasury, as follows (p. 27): 


Will your people agree to sell the site and complete the buildings 
the Broadview Hospital, Chicago, UI, according to the 
plans and for $3,000,000, the $73.770.87. 
plus an amount sufficient to cover any increases In wages of 
materials over the prevailing in the nrarket’ in Chicago 
October 16, 1919, found by the Supervising Architect, with the under 
standing that the absolute final cost, including said sum of $73,770.87, 
shall not exceed $3,500,000, with the further understanding that the 
cost of the project shall be reduced by such amount as may result from 
cheapening expedients agreed upon? 


known as re 


vised specifications, minus 
and cost 


schedules 


This memorandum was submitted as a basis for the contract. 
In the contract a provision was inserted as follows: 

Any deductions from the price stipulated in this contract for the 
work complete, herein, shall deemed to deduction 
from said $2,926,229.13, and also from said upset price of $3,326,229.13. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, would the Sena- 
tor from Illinois be willing to put that into the Recorp? I can 
say to him that I understand the chairman of the House com- 
mittee has no objection to the amendment which the Senator 
has offered, and, so far as I can learn, the Treasury Department 
thinks it is just, as dees the Veterans’ Bureau. So I wonld 
be satisfied to put it into the bill, and let it go to conference. 

Mr. DENEEN. Very well. ‘Then, there is no occasion for 
further explanation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illinois 
tell us, in brief, just what this is and what it is all about? 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, this amendment involves the 
sum of $43,730.34. The upset price did not cover the amount 
of the expenditure by the contractor. The extra amount instead 
of being $500,000 was $620,444.47. The extras ordered amounted 
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to $106,776.82. The deductions for the cheapening expedients 
amounted to $150,307.16. The saving, as I have said, was 
$43,730.34. This was deducted, first, from the contract price 
aud again from the upset price. Mr. Hines desires to submit 
the matter to the Secretary of the Treasury, with the view of 
having him amend the contract, if the facts warrant. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to 

Mr. STECK. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT, The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Lowa will be stated. 

The LegisLativeE CLerK. On page 3 
posed to insert the following: 


That the 
1924, 


f, after line 15, it is pro- 


first 
be, 


4 of the World War 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as 


23. paragraph of section 


See 


veterans’ act, 


follows: 
“Sec. 4. There is established an independent bureau under the Pres}- 
dent to be known as the United States Veterans’ Bureau, the director 


of which shall be 


and consent of the Senate. 


appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
The Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, payable monthly.” 


Mr. STECK,. Mr. President, just a word of explanation, 
section 4 of Title I of the World War veterans’ act is the sec- 
tion which, among other things, provides for the salary of the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. His salary is fixed at 
$10,000. The amendment, if adopted, would increase the salary 
to $12,000. I understand the Senator in charge of the bill is 
Willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, last year the 
Finance Committee approved the proposition contained in the 
amendment, but it has not been before the committee this year. 
Ilowever, I do not know of any change of sentiment in the com- 
mittee on the subject. The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
handies a large amount of money and has about as great re- 
sponsibility as has the head of any department. It did not 
seem to us last year that the salary of $12,000 was too much. 
i hope the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa will 
be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa is adopted. The Chair 
hears none, The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole and still open to amendment. If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
2mendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, ask for a conference with the House on 
the bill and amendments, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Is 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. CURTIS. I think we can save time if we agree that 
when we conclude our business to-day we shall take a recess 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that such an order be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

BRIDGES ACROSS THE TOMBIGBEE RIVER, ALA. 


Mr. McNARY. 
quorum. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, 
his suggestion for a moment? 

Mr. McNARY. I withdraw the suggestion for the present. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, at the suggestion of the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNprerwoop], I desire to 
report from the Committee on Commerce favorably, each with 
an amendment, House bills 12314, 12537, 12313, and 12538, 
providing for the construction of bridges over the Tombigbee 
River, in the State of Alabama. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mtr. President, I wish to ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration and passage of the 
bridge bills just reported by the Senator from Connecticut. 
They are in the usual form. The only change made in the 
bills is an extension of the time from 5 to 10 years, after 
which the bridges may be acquired by condemnation, because 
they are to be constructed in a community where there is a 
great deal of water but where there are very few inhabitants. 
When the bridges shall have been constructed, they will afford 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


will the Senator withhold 


The Chair 
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transportation into Mobile, Ala., and will open the way for the 
people living above to get to that city. The bills, I under- 
stand, have been unanimously reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid 
eration of the bills?) The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded ¢. 
consider the bill (H. R. 12314) granting the consent of Coy 
zress to William H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombighoo 
River at or near Cochrane, in the county of Pickens, Al» 


| The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, in se 


eee 


tion 2, page 2, line 11, before the word “ years,” to strike ov) 
the word “ five” and to insert “ten,” so as to read: 

If at any time after the expiration of 10 years after tbe completion 
of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount ot 
damages or compensation to be allowed shall not include good wil! 
going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to 
the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its 
approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in 
value, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property 
(3) actual financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent 
of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches 
and acquiring such interest in real property, and (4) actual expendi 
tures for necessary improvements, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended aml the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 12537) granting the consent of Con 
gress to William H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee 
River at or near Jackson, in the county of Clarke, Ala. The 
amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, in section 2, 
page 2, line 11, before the word “ years,” to strike, out the 
word “five” and to insert the word “ten,” so as to read: 


If at any time after the expiration of 10 years after the completion 
of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount of 
damages or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, 
going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to 
the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its 
approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in 
value, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property, 
(3) actual financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent 
of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches 
and acquiring such interest in real property, and (4) actual expendi- 
tures for necessary improvements. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passe 4d. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 12318) granting the consent of Congress to 
William H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at 
or near Pickensville, in the county of Pickens, Ala. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, in sec- 
tion 2, page 2, line 18, before the word “ years,” to strike out the 
word “ five” and insert the word “ten,” so as to read: 


If at any time after the expiration of 10 years after the completion 
of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount of 
damages or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going 
value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the 
sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value, 
(2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) 
actual financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches and ac- 
quiring such interest in real property, and (4) actual expenditures for 
necessary improvements. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 12538) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to William H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee 
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River at or near Gainesville, in the county of Sumter, Ala. 
The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, in section 
9 page 2, line 11, before the word “ years,” to strike out the 


word “five” and insert the word “ten,” so as to read: 


If at any time after the expiration of 10 years after the comple- 
tien of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount 
of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, 
going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be 
to the sum of (1) 
approaches, less a 


e:; (2) the 


linyited 
the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation 
actual of acquiring such interests in real 
(3) financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 
cent of the of the of constructing the bridge 
vmaches and acquiring such interest in real property; and 
improvements. 


in 
prop 
10 per 
and tts ap 
(4) actual 


cost 
actual 
sum cost 


expenditures for necessary 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 

» read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

JOE BURTON COURSEY 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. GUST) to re 
instate Joe Burton Coursey in West Point Military Academy. 
I called the bill up during one of the night sessions, but the 
Senator from Michigan objected. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have suggested the absence 
of a quorum, but yielded to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. HARRISON, I hope the Senator will allow me to have 
the bill considered and acted upon at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will do that. 
went over on a previous occasion, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 


The bill 


the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which had been 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and 


insert: 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to rein- 
state Burton Coursey as a cadet in the United States Military 
in the of 1927: Provided, That such reinstatement 
ll not operate to increase the Corps of Cadets at said academy as 
now authorized by law. 


Joe 


Academy class 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Mr. McNARY. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. GLASS. Will the Senator yield to me to make a motion 
to reconsider the yote by which the World War veterans’ bill 
was passed? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I wish to enter a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the World War veterans’ bill 
was passed. I enter the motion because in my absence there 
was put on the bill without dissent an amendment appropri- 
ating a large sum of money out of the Federal Treasury on 
account of the Edward Hines Junior Hospital in Chicago. If 
the motion to reconsider shall be agreed to, I wish to present 
some considerations to the Senate why no such amendment 
should be added to the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
on that right away? 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Virginia to reconsider the votes whereby 
the amendments to House bill 12175 were ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GLASS. Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to reconsider the vote by which the amendment to which I have 
referred was inserted in the bill 


I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 





Senator from Oregon 


Mr. President, can we not act 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I presume the Senator from 
Virginia would not want to do that without the presence in the 
Chamber of the Senator who offered the amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. I am perfectly willing that the matter shall go 


over until to-morrow. Indeed, I would prefer to have it go 
over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I hope it may be considered 
right now. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] has been 
sent for 


Mr. GLASS. Very well, I will await the return to the Cham- 
ber of the Senator from Lllinois. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, while awaiting the return of the 


| Senator from Illinois I desire to challenge attention to the 
| amendment incorporating section 18; and now that the bill is 
| before us, I think the parliamentary situation is such that I 
can offer a motion to disagree to the committee amendment. 


| The committee amendment is as follows: 


Sec. 18, The 


director is hereby authorized to construct and maintain 
on hospital reservations of the bureau garages for the accommodation 
of privately owned automobiles of employees at such hospitals im 
ployees using such garages shall make reasonable reimbursement there 
for. Money received from the use of such garages shall be covered into 


the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
still have the floor, I think. I had suggested the absence of a 
quorum, but withheld the point at the request of one or two 


Senators. Now, I understand the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
GLASS] has moved to reconsider the vote by which the vet- 
| erans’ bill was passed. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The vote has been reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr. McNARY. May I inquire what is the parliamentary 
situation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The votes whereby the amend 


ments were ordered to be engrossed, the bill ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed have been reconsid- 
ered, and the question now is on the motion of the Senator 
from Virginia to reconsider the amendment with reference to 
the Edward Hines Junior Hospital. 

Mr. GLASS. It was suggested that we should not proceed 
with the matter until the return of the Senator from Illinois, 
I see that Senator is now present. 

Mr. KING. I yield the floor, then, until the matter re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Virginia has been disposed of 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I was not present in the Cham- 
ber when the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] offered his 


amendment to this bill. I ask that the amendment may be 
stated. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The Crier CLerkK. On page 34, after line 15, it is proposed 
to insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 19. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to amend the contract executed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the construction of the Edward Hines Junior Hospital at 
Broad View, Ill., so as to comply with the memorandum signed by the 


contractors February 19, 1920, and with the deficiency 
of March 6, 1920 (41 Stat. L., pt. 1, ch. 94, p. 503). 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that amendment to the bill pro- 
poses an additional payment to the contractors of this hospital 
of something in excess, I believe, of $50,000. I will inquire of 
the Senator from Illinois as to the exact amount. 

Mr. DENEEN. The amount is $43,730.34. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the amendment, if adopted, will 
simply give $43,730.34 out of the Federal Treasury to the con- 
tractors of the hospital. I do not wish to delay the Senate by 
a review of this matter; but any Senator who will examine the 
record will, I think, see that, in the judgment of the Treasury 
Department, both when I happened to be Secretary of the 
Treasury and later when Mr. Houston was Secretary of the 
Treasury, the contractors had already received nearly a mil- 
lion dollars in profits on this hospital. 

When the Committee on Appropriations reported what was 
regarded as the final amount in order to expedite the comple- 
tion of the hospital, the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, Mr. WarREN, stated explicitly that that was the very 
last dollar that should ever, with his consent, be appropriated 
out of the Public Treasury to these contractors. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does this go to the contractors, 
or to Mr. Edward Hines? 

Mr. GLASS. To whomever it may go, it ought not to go. 
It. ought to stay in the Federal Treasury. It ought not to go 
to Mr. Edward Hines, who wrecked a speedway pavilion and 
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took the steel products and improvised a hospital, claiming to 
be giving $1,500,000 to the Government; he had to employ an 
attorney to here to Washington and persistently urge 
both Houses of Congress to aecept what he was pleased to term 
an “ gift It was not a gift to the Federal Government of a 
single, solitary dollar. On the contrary, by the proved com- 
putations of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 


Mr. President, will the Be 


eome 





Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor vield? 
Mr. GLASS. T will. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. T have some recollection con- 


cerning the transaction of which the Senator is now speaking; 

and IT recall that in that period immediately following our entry 

into the war the Government of the United States, acting 

through officers in the War Department, invited and encouraged 

the immediate construction of hospitals under contracts which 

had not been finally approved or executed by the Secretary of 

War; that after a large number of subordinates in the War 

Department had approved the Hines contract, and action upon 

it had been withheld by the Acting Secretary of War—Mr. 

Baker himself, the Secretary, being then at the battle front in 

Hurope—an officer in the department solicited $100,000, on the | 
representation that he would have the contract duly executed | 
by the War Department if that sum was paid to him. He justi- | 
fied his demand for $100,000 on the ground that he was in the | 
real-estate business in Chicago, that he was a dollar-a-vear | 
man in the War Department, and that by virtue of these two 

facts he was entitled to receive a fee out of the transaction. 

The attorney for Mr. Hines refused to pay the $100,000, and 
the contract was not at that time finally approved by the Secre- 
tary of War. I myself introduced a resolution of investigation, 
and a special committee of the Senate was appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter; and all the facts which I have detailed, 
and many other facts and circumstances, were brought to 
light, showing that the construction of this hospital was en- 
tered upon by Mr. Hines at the invitation and solicitation of 
officers in the War Department; that while it was true that 
the contract never had been formally executed or approved 
by the highest authority in the War Department, it had been 
approved by a large number of subordinates. 

At the time this difficulty arose the hospital was already in 
process of construction, and a large amount of money had been 
expended. Subsequently Congress, by specific legislation, in- 
structed the War Department to accept that contract and go 
forward to its completion, 

There were other circumstances which I now recall that 
made the transaction a very peculiar one. There was a wooden 
shack which was being used as a hospital near the city of Chi- 
eago Which was totally unfit for use and dangerous to the 
inmates of the hospital, and it was proposed by some influences 
in the War Department and outside to continue to use that 
hospital. The evidence before the select committee to which 
I have referred showed that the Hines hospital was cheaper 
than any other hospital that had been constructed when the 
cost Was compared with relation to the number of beds pro- 
vided in the hospitals; that it was the most modern, best- 
equipped, and up-to-date hospital, as well as the cheapest hos- 
pital, that the Government of the United States had secured 
among the very large number that were provided. The evi- 
dence, L think, also shows that Mr. Hines contributed approxi- 
mately a million and a half dollars to the construction of this 
hospital. 

The contention, as I understand it, is that in the writing up 
of the contract a provision was inserted which deprived him of 
the right to receive approximately $45,000 under the terms 
of the law and under the agreement on which the contract 
itself was actually based. If that is the fact, I do not think 
the Government ought to be niggardly in the settlement of this 
claim. I do not think the Government ought to withhold the 
$43,000, if it is true that Mr. Hines contributed something like 
a million and a half dollars to the construction of this hospital. 

I thank the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, neither would I think that the 
Government should hesitate a moment to apnpropriate this 
$43.000 if it were true that Mr. Hines had given tne Govern- 
ment a million and a half dollars, or anything like a million 
and a half dollars. My recollection of the whole transaction— 
and the record here reveals it—is that the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury computed that Mr. Hines was receiving 
nearly a million dollars in excess of the actual cost to him 
of the construction of this hospital—to be explicit, $650,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield’ at 
that point? 


Mr. GLASS. I yield. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I have in my hand the hearings and a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury upon the subject, if I mix! 
read a paragraph upon that subject. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT (reading)— 


The superintendent of construction representing the Treasury Jo 
partment during the erection of Edward Hines, Jr., Hospital wtates in 
a report dated January 18, 122, on file in the office of the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury Department, that he “ had an opportunity 
through the examination of the pay roll and bills for materials, ay. 
other sources, to know the approximate cost to the said Shank (o 
for the completion of this contract over and above the contract pri: 
and that said amount in excess of the contract price was not less thy) 
$1,800,000." 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
of $1,500,000 7 

Mr. LENROOT. No; this was $1,800,000 in excess of the 
contract price, which was $3,000,000, and then the final upset 
price was $38,400,000. The Secretary states: 


it 


Then it was $1,800,000 instead 


It is represented, and this department has no reason to doubt thy 
statement, that the loss in completing this contract was borne by M 
Edward Hines. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Congress appropriated the 
sum of $3,000,000 either to purchase this hospital, then being 
constructed out of the wreckage of the old Chicago Speedway 
track and pavilion, and offered to the Government, or to have 
plans and specifications drawn for the building outright of a 
modern hospital at a cost not to exceed $3,000,000. While. 
under the advice of the Public Health Service and of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury, we were engaged in mak- 
ing plans and specifications for a new modern hospital not to 
exceed in cost $38,000,000, and to provide even a greater number 
of beds than would be available if this transformed speedway 
proposition were accepted, Congress was induced to deprive the 
Secretary of the Treasury of all discretion in the matter and 
made it mandatory upon him to enter into a contract with Mr. 
Hines for the purchase at $3,000,000 of this particular hos- 
pital, the construction of which Mr. Hines had begun out of the 
material of his wrecked grandstand and speedway. Later Mr. 
Hines, through his attorney, positively declined, as will appear 
from the record, to sign the contract that Congress directed to 
be made with him until an additional appropriation of $400,000 
was made by the Congress; and I read from the Recorp when 
the additional appropriation was made. 

Senator Thomas interrupted the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and said: 


I wish to ask the Senator whether this additional appropriation «f 
$400,000, making a total of $3,400,000, will represent all the moneys 
to be invested in this building and grounds? In other words, does the 
$3,400,000 complete the project? 

Mr. WARREN. It does. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will the Government hereafter be compelled to make 
other appropriations to finish the building? 

Mr. Warren. I will say to the Senator that I would not be standing 
here saying one word about that hospital if the committee had not had 
that brought in such shape that it is an absolute closure, and the 
$400,000 is intended more as an insurance than a possible expenditure ; 
but the contract they have agreed to sign, and the only contract which 
the present Secretary of the Treasury— 


Who was Mr. Houston— 


says he will sign, will cover that, so that there can be no contingency 
whatever on account of God, man, or the elements which shall prevent 
the completion of the building on the part of the contractors and former 
owners inside of the $5,400,000. 


Mr. President, as I have stated, by careful computation of 
the Supervising Architect and his assistants at the Treasury 
Mr. Hines, in the last analysis, was thus receiving $650,000 
more than this hospital was actually worth. This is the most 
extraordinary case that has ever come to my attention. Here 
was a gentleman pretending to make the Government of the 
United States a “gift” of a million and a half dollars by way 
of donating a hospital which he says cost $5,000,000 but which 
the Government experts said could be duplicated for about 
$2,750,000. Mr, Hines found it necessary to employ an attorney 
and to use the most inconceivable methods to induce the Gov- 
ernment to accept this so-called gift of a million and a half 
dollars! After the assurance from the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, which I have just quoted to the effect that 
not another penny should be expended on this account, here 
comes, six years afterwards, a claim for $43,000 additional! It 
was laid before the proper committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and rejected, and my information is—I do not under- 
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take to say it is accurate 
here to the proper committee of the Senate and rejected; and 
now it is sought to be put on as a rider to the Veterans’ Bureau 
bill. 

It is my conviction that Mr. Hines has gotten hundreds of 
thousands of dollars more out of this project than he was 
properly entitled to, and he is certainly not entitled to this 
£43,000 additional. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the amendment ts presented 

this bill in the hope of compelling us to accept it rather 
than deny sick soldiers their just consideration, is it not? 


Mr. GLASS. That has been the situation all through the 
transaction, We either had to delay hospital facilities for 
wounded soldiers or grant these exactions, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the amendment offered anu- 


thorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to alter certain con- 
traets which have been entered into. Will the Senator tell us 
what the alteration contemplated is, and why it is necessary 
to alter the contracts? 
Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I can explain that, but I have 
the floor 


Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator for any explanation he 


may want to make 
Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, may I proceed to explain 


Mr. Hines’s position? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. DENEEN. The contention of Mr. Hines is as follows: 
That the contract was entered into on a basis of $3,000,000, 
less architect’s fee, amounting to $73,770.87. A provision was 
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that the same claim was presented | States, In a report dated January 18, 1922, on file In 


} respect 
| priating this further sum of $43,000 to these contractors. 


made “to cover any increases in wages and cost of materials | 
over the schedules prevailing in the market in Chicago Oc- 


tober 16, 1919, found by the supervising architect, with the 
understanding that the absolute final cost,” ineluding said sum 
for architeet’s fee, $73,770.87, should not exceed $3,500,000. 

An amendment for that amount was introduced and passed, 
but was modified in conference. 
from $3,500,000 to $3,400,000. In the contract that was drawn 
there was a provision as follows: 


Any deductions from the price stipulated in this contract for the 
work complete embraced berein shall be 


said $2,926,229.13— 


deemed to be a deduction from 


That was $3,000,000, less architect's fees. 
and also from said upset price of $3,326,229.13. 


The amendment seeks to avoid having the $43,730.34 de- 
ducted both from the contract price and from the upset price. 

Mr. WALSH. But, Mr. President, the proposition is 
amend this contract. 

Mr. DENEEN. To amend the contract. 

Mr. WALSH. Why should not the contract be carried out 
just exactly as the parties entered into it? 

Mr. DENEEN. I will state, if the Senator will give me an 
opportunity, the contention of Mr. Hines. 

The contention is that this matter was overlooked when they 
signed the contract, and they were not aware of the fact the 
deduction was to be made from both the contract price and the 
upset price. The rest of the provision, in order to make this 
clear, is as follows. 

Mr. WALSH. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. DENEEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If there was a mutual mistake in the making 
of this contract, is it not possible to have this matter corrected 
by appropriate proceedings in the Court of Claims? 

Mr. DENBEN, I do not know the history of this matter. 
I am reciting the facts as stated in Secretary Mellon’s letter. 

Mr. WALSH. The contention is that the contract as it was 
actually written up did not conform to the contract which the 
parties actually intended to make. 

Mr. DENEEN. That is the contention of Mr. Hines. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, there was a mistake in the 
transcribing of the contract. But that is a proper matter for 
investigation by a court in a suit to modify the contract to 
conform to the agreement entered into. 

Mr. DENEEN. The amendment seeks to give to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the power to go into it, and then use his 
discretion as to whether an error was made in deducting the 
amount as stated. 


The increased cost for labor and material amounted, not to | 


$400,000 but to $620,455.47, so Mr. Hines states. The deduc- 
tions amounted to $150,370.16, from the cheapening expedients 
used. The additions amounted to $106,576.82. 

The Secretary of the Treasury states, as was related by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, as follows: 

The superintendent of construction (representing the Treasury 
Department during the erection of the Edward Hines, jr., Hospital) 


to | 


| very 


The upset price was reduced | 
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the Office of 
“had 
bills 
the 


wre 


the 
Supervising Architect of the 
through the examination 
materials and other sources to know 

Shank Co, for the 


contract and 


freasury Department, that he 
of the pay roll and 
the approximate cost to said 
and the 


in excess of the contract price 


an 
opportunity for 


is over 


completion of th 
that said amount 


contract 
price 


was not less than $1,800,000," 
I have been furnished a statement to the effect that the 
cost for the completion of the contract over and above the 


contract price was pot $1,800,000 but $2,100,000. 


Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire of the Senator of what con- 
sequence to us is it to know what the price was? The only 
question, it seems to me, is, What was the contract? If he 


has been paid according to the contract, why come to Congress 


for anything more? If it is contended that the transcribed 
contract did not conform to the agreement that was entered 
into, that is a subject for reformation of the contract by a 
court Why not go to the Court of Claims and have the con- 
tract re-formed? 

Mr. DENEEN. The department had to do with this, and 
it should have an opportunity to make the corrections by 
amendment. The Court of Claims could pass only on the 
contract, which this amendment seeks to amend 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I am perfectly confident that 


had I the time to assemble the testimony and the facts with 
to this matter, the Senate would not dream of appro- 
But I 
was called into the Chamber from a committee hearing with 
the information that it had been done in an amendment to the 
Veterans’ Bureau bill. 

Three several committees of Congress have resisted this claim 
and turned it down, and I call attention to the fact that at the 
last House hearing on the matter counsel for this con- 
tractor, a former Member of Congress, made the statement that 
the additioral $400,000 which was appropriated to expedite the 
completion of this hospital, as the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate said, was more as an assurance 
that it would be hastened to completion in order to take care of 
wounded veterans rather than a supposition that it would be 
used. At that very hearing the attorney for this contractor 
said that this additional appropriation would not involve one 
cent of increased cost over the $3,000,000, but was a mere insur- 
ance, 

This attorney was asked by a member of the committee this 
question : 


Do you mean to say this amendment does not increase the 
tion at all? 


apvropria- 


The attorney responded, “ Not one penny.” Yet a month 
afterwards he comes before Congress for a further increase of 
the appropriation. 

This claim has been turned down every time it has been pre- 
sented to the committees of Congress, and only recently by a 
committee of the House and a committee of the Senate. It does 
seem to me that it should not go into this particular bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Nen- 
ator yield to me to ask a question of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that the basis 
of this amendment is that the contract was not actually exe- 
cuted in conformity with the agreement that had been entered 


into and to the law that authorized the agreement. Is that 
correct ? 
Mr. DENEEN. The contention is that the contract should 


have been based on a memorandum which appears in a letter 
of Secretary Mellon on page 27 of the hearings, and that the 
contract does not follow the memorandum submitted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If there is an issue of fact 
respecting the subject matter of this amendment it might be 
very well to refer it to the Court of Claims for adjudication of 
the facts. I am sure that there would be nothing unfair to the 
Government or to the claimant in that course, and I am going 
to make the suggestion for the consideration of those who are 
interested in it that that course be taken. 

Mr. GLASS. That would be perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not know what view of 
the matter the Senator from Illinois would take, but I think 
that the controversy could be referred in the form of a special 
bill, which I am sure could be promptly disposed of, authoriz- 
ing the Court of Claims to investigate the facts and make a 
finding which would constitute the basis for an appropriation. 
That would occasion delay, but inasmuch as it is necessary for 
this veterans’ bill to pass promptly I am rather of the opinion 
that that would be the better course to pursue. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 
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Mr. LENROOT. The trouble comes in ascertaining the in- 
tent of Congress in reducing the appropriation $100,000, the 
contention on one side being that that $100,000 reduction was 
because of changes made in the specifications that brought it 


down, In carrying out the contract they deducted the same 
$100,000 again. I am frank to say I do not think the Court of 
(lnims would take that into consideration, because I do not 


think there is any evidence the court could consider, 

Mer. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I had not understood that 
wus the specific basis of the controversy. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact the original contract was 
for but &S3.000.000, 

Mr. LENROOT. The original contract was for $3,000,000. 

Mr. GLASS. And Mr. Hines and his attorney positively re- 
fused to sign that contract. It was presented to them over and 
Then, as a final effort to expedite the construc- 


over again, 


tion of the building in time to take care of the soldiers, the | 


Congress increased it to $28,400,000, and the statement was then 
made by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, as 
it was made by the attorney of Mr. Hines, that that was the 
last penny that would be involved in the matter. 

ir. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am satisfied 
that the statement that has been made, I think by the Senator 
from Virginia, during the course of this debate, that the result 


of this transaction, the construction of this hospital, was a | 


profit of a million dollars, or a profit of"any sum, to Mr. Hines, 
is an error. I am sure that not only is that inaccurate but 
that it is true that the net result of the transaction to him 
would be a loss of about $1,400,000. In that sense I do not feel 
that the Congress ought to be parsimonious in dealing with an 
item of this sort. But if there are questions of fact involved 
in the determination of the amendment, I should think it might 
be very well to have a court investigate the facts. 

Mr. GLASS. If I could feel about the matter as the Senator 
from Arkansas does, of course I would raise no issue here ; 


but Iam not alone in saying that the construction and sale of | 


the hospital to the Government involved a large profit to Mr. 
Ilines. My successor at the Treasury Department, Mr. Houston, 
examined into the matter more in detail than I had had an 
opportunity of doing. His conclusion was, upon the advice of 
his technical officials and his supervising architect, that Mr. 
Hines had received a profit out of the transaction. The Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate felt that that might be so, 
and the chairman of that committee made the statement which 
I have just read, that the increase of the appropriation by 
$400,000 intended to expedite the construction of the hospital 
should not be regarded by the Senate as an outright appro- 
priation of $400,000 for the purpose but only as an insurance 
that within that outside limit the hospital might be completed 
for the use of the soldiers. He gave his, assurance then and 
there that not another penny should be appropriated for this 
purpose. 

This matter is not new to the committees of Congress. This 
very claim itself has been presented to committees in the other 
House and to committees in the Senate and has not been al- 
lowed. If it is a just claim, I am perfectly willing it should be 


allowed, but in view of all the circumstances it ought not to be | 


engrafted on this Veterans’ Bureau bill. We ought to have 
some opportunity to consider it fairly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think the whole trouble is a 
misunderstanding of the facts, although the facts are quite 
clear. In the first place, Mr. Houston, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, made a proposition to Mr. Hines in these words: 

Will your people agree to sell the site and complete the buildings 
the Broadview Hospital, Chicago, Ill, according to the re- 
and for $3,000,000, 


known as 
vised specifications, 
plus 
materials over the schedules prevailing in the market in Chicago, Octo- 


plans 


ber 16, 1919, found by the supervising architect, with the understanding | 
that the absolute final cost, including said sum of $73,770.87, shall not | 


exceed $3,500,000, with the further understanding that the cost of the 


project shall be reduced by such amount as may result from cheapening | 


expedients agreed upon? 


They were willing to enter into 
$500,000 by way of insurance for increased cost of material 
and wages but with the contract price of $3,000,000. That was 
the authorization which came to Congress. In conference, how- 
ever, that $3,500,000 was cut down to $3,400,000, and according 
to the letter by Mr. Good, who was one of the conferees, the 
$3,400,000 was arrived at by their agreement that deductions 
amounting to $100,000 should be made, but still leaving the sum 
of $500,000 as insurance to cover possible increases in wages and 
material. This grew out of the fact of the increases in costs 
between the time in 1919 when they entered upon the work and 
the time the completion was authorized, 
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minus the $73,770.87, | 
an amount sufficient to cover any increases in wages and cost of | 


the contract, allowing | 
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| Mr. GLASS. But the contract signed by the constructors wa. 
for $3,400,000 at the outside limit, and the testimony befor. 

|: the Appropriations Committees of both Houses was that it 

; would not even require the $3,400,000 to complete the hospital} 
The chairman of the Senate Committee on Appropriations sj, 
to the Senate that the additional $400,000 might be regarded 
rather as insurance of the completion of the hospital 
necessary expenditure, 

| Mr. LENROOT. If the $43,000 should be allowed. they still 
would be within the limit of $3,400,000, 7 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no. 
Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes, 
| Mr. GLASS. Oh, no. 


than a 


Mr. LENROOT. I am certain of that. They have received 
payments of $3,279,998.79, and the $438,000, if allowed, would 
bring it within $3,400,000. 

Mr. GLASS. Why was it not allowed under the contract? 

Mr. LENROOT. Because the claim is that they made deduce 
tions first in conference, reducing it from $3,500,000 to 
$3,400,000, and then again made the same deductions from the 
$3,400,000. There is where the controversy arises, 

Mr. GLASS. But if $3,400,000 was available 
| terms of the contract, why has it not been paid? 

Mr. LENROOT. Because they claim that all of those de- 
ductions, amounting to $150,100, had theretofore been made by 
the conference committee. They would be entitled to more 
than that. As a matter of fact, their claim is that it was 
$600,000 for additional labor and material, but they could not 
ask for more than the total of $3,400,000. They have fallen 
$43,000 short of the $3,400,000. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
| Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. DENEEN. This is what happened. In the contract a 
provision was inserted, which is found on page 28 of the 
hearings, as follows: 


to meet the 


Any deductions from the price stipulated in this contract for the 
| work complete, embraced herein, shall be deemed to be a deduction 
from said $2,926,229.13, and also from said upset price of $3,326,229.13. 


Mr. GLASS. This is a proposition to authorize the Secretary 
| of the Treasury to alter the terms of the contract, and it seems 

to me most unreasonable to have it authorized on the floor of 
| the Senate without any report from a committee which has in- 
vestigated the matter. If the money is due these people, which 
I certainly think it is not, I am willing to vote to pay it, but 
we should not undertake here, on a bill of this nature in the 
open Senate without one particle of testimony, without the re- 
port of a committee, to accept such an amendment. I hope the 
Senate will not agree to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator would be correct if this 
were an ordinary appropriation, but it does nothing more than 
| authorize the Secretary to make an amendment of the contract, 
' the amount not to exceed $3,400,000, because the only altera- 
tion to be made will be in the phrase the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DENEEN] speaks of, a deduction from the upset price, 
' when the contention is that there had already been a deduction 
here in Congress of $100,000 of that sum. 

Mr. GLASS. And yet the fact remains that these gentlemen 
have never been able to convince a committee of Congress that 
they are entitled to the money, but repeatedly it has been 
attempted to graft it on some other bill, either an appropria- 
| tion bill or a bill of this nature. 

Mr. LENROOT. This is the first time I have heard of it. 

Mr. GLASS. It is not the first time it has appeared, and 
the Senate should not be asked to do it in this way. I call for 
the yeas and nays on the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I hope the Sena- 
| tor from Illinois will withdraw the amendment. Certainly the 
| Senate has not time now to digest the merits of the claim. We 
| do not know what the facts are. On one side it is understood 
that a certain state of facts exists, and on the other side a 
totally different state of facts. If I should be called upon to 
vote on the proposition I should have to vote against the 
amendment, because I do not understand it and because other 
Senators do not understand it. It is certainly contrary to the 
| practice of the Senate to settle a claim against the Government 
by legislation on a bill of this kind. Clearly it is a matter 
which some committee of the Senate should consider. Some 
| committee of the Senate should take the testimony and digest 
| it and let us have the facts found by the committee. 

Far be it from me to try to deprive Mr. Hines or anybody 
else of anything to which he is legitimately entitled. From re- 
| marks made here I am inclined to believe that somebody at 
least, in his behalf, honestly believes that he is entitled to it. 
But coming up in this fashion I should have to vote against 
the amendment and thereby I might be doing an injustice 
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simply because I am ignorant of the absolute facts. 
the Senator from Illinois will withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. lresident, I desire merely to make a 
very brief statement. The matter could not be referred to the 
Court of Claims because there is no question about the contract 

is. The amendment proposes to amend the contract to make 
it in harmony with the memorandum upon which it based. 
I have no objection to sending the matter to the Committee 

Appropriations for investigation and for a report. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DENEEN. I would prefer, if 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
priations understands the matter. They had had hearings 
on it and are familiar with it. The statements I made have 
been based on a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury which 
is incorporated in the hearings. 

Mr. GLASS. It would be entirely agreeable to me to have 
go to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. DENEEN. I think it should go to that committee be- 
cause the Committee on Claims knows nothing about it. 
that understanding I will withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. That would be entirely agreeable to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
withdraw the amendment? 

Mr. DENEEN. Yes; I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is an amendment to which 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate for just a moment. I 
was interrupted by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] as I 
was calling attention to new section 18 added to the veterans’ 
bill which is now under consideration. That provision would 
authorize the construction of garages for hospitals where they 
may be desired. There may be some reason justifying that 
course, but I submit that it is very unwise for us to enact 
anything of the kind until it has been fully investigated. I will 
state in a word or two the reason why I think so. 

Applications have been made by a number of departments, 
to my knowledge, to have the Government build garages for 
their employees. A number of individuals working in the 
Post Office Department, and some working in other depart- 
ments, have been to see me to ask the Government to furnish 
garages for their machines. Persons working in the Agricul- 
tural] Department have made the same request. It may be that 
it would be well for the Government to furnish garages for all 
its employees. I express no opinion for the moment upon that 
question, but certainly if we build garages for one bureau or 
organization or department we will be compelled to build 
garages to house thousands and thousands of cars. It seems to 
me that it is unwise, until we have further evidence, for us to 
establish such a precedent. 

I am perfectly willing that the matter shall be investigated, 
as doubtless it will be, by the Budget Bureau. It may be that 
a general policy will be suggested for adoption by the Senate, 
but I submit to Senators that it is unwise now for us to say 
that we will build garages for the employees of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, because immediately demands will come from other 
departments of the Government. I suggest that we disagree to 
the amendment. The matter should be considered by the 
Bureau of the Budget and by other executive departments, and 
then when we meet in December, if it is a wise thing, legisla- 
tion can be enacted to take eare of it. 

I ask the Senator in charge of the bill to permit us to disagree 
to the amendment, and then ask the executive departments and 
the Bureau of the Budget to investigate the matter, so that we 
may have a uniform policy with respect to Government em- 
ployees in that regard. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
man of the committee is busy, and I will say that the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Finance did consider that, and 
the amendment is not nearly so broad as the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] would indicate. 

Mr. KING. I read the amendment a few moments ago; I 
read the entire section, and it relates to those employed at the 
hospitals. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; it reads: 


Sec. 18. The director is hereby authorized to construct and maintain 
on hospital reservations of the bureau, garages for the accommodation 
of privately owned automobiles of employees at such hespitals. Em- 
ployees using such garages shall make reasonable reimbursement there- 
for. Money received from the use of such garages shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


is 


on 


agreeable, to have it go 
The Committee on Appro- 


i 


So here is a peculiar situation. These hospitals are on prop- 
erty of the United States; many of them, at least, are located 
at points where there are no facilities other than those provided 
by the United States. This amendment would require com- 
pensation to be paid by the employees for the use of the garages, 


Mr. President, I see the chair- | 
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I hope | 


I would suggest that it go to 
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and it was estimated that ultimately they would not cost the 
Government anything 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania May I say, Mr. President, that 


at a great many of the hospitals garages are already built? It 
is just recently that the Comptroller General has held that a 
sarage Was not a proper part of the hospital to be built out of 


the ropriation. Of course, as the Senator suggests, no new 
can be built without the approval of the Budget Bureau. 
It will take a special appropriation in each case to do so 

Mr. KING. Can not garages be built out of funds already 
appropriated ? y 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think not. 
appropriation will be required in each case. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator from 
New Mexico that in the Public Health Service the same situa 
tion exists. There are also hospitals in this city, under the con- 
trol of the District of Columbia, in connection with which ap 


api 


suraces 


I think a special 


| peals have been made that we furnish garages, where the same 


situation exists; the employees have no place for their cars and 


| they think the Government ought to make provision to care for 
With 


them. I submit that the precedent proposed to be established 


here will come home to plague us. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I agree with the 
Senator from Utah that this probably would open the door to a 
very big problem. It is one of which personally I have often 
thought. I have often felt that Congress ought to establish a 
garage here for the use of Senators, but we have not as yet 
done that. However, I think the time is coming when some- 
thing must be done; otherwise the streets will be blockaded 
with cars belonging to employees and which are necessarily 
used by them. Senators could not perform their duties here 
unless they had some such means of transportation. Just how 
far we should go at this time in establishing these facilities 
I am not prepared to say; I entertain some of the doubts which 
the Senator from Utah has expressed ; but it is a problem which 
we should face. In inserting the new section here we consid- 
ered that the circumstances were somewhat different than those 
which ordinarily exist. 

Mr. KING. Let me suggest, then, to the Senator from New 
Mexico, as well as to my friend from Pennsylvania, in view of 
the fact—which the Senator says is a fact, and I think he is 
correct—that there is no appropriation available, and we will 
have to provide an appropriation, which can not be done until 
the December session, probably in an appropriation act in Janu- 
ary next, that we strike this amendment out. The Budget 
Bureau can then make its recommendation, and in the appro- 
priation bill which will come up in December or January we 
can take care of the situation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am not willing 
that the passage of the bill should be jeopardized by this 
amendment with which the beneficiaries of the bill are not the 


| least concerned, with grave danger that if consideration of the 


bill goes on much longer some Senator will call for the regular 
order and the bill can not pass at this session. So I am 
going to resist the amendment any longer. I am willing 
leave the question of its adoption to a vote of the Senate, 

Mr. KING. 1 hope that the amendment may be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider the yote by which the amendment was agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the motion ask- 
ing for a conference with the other House on the bill and 
amendments formerly agreed to will be considered as now 
standing. The Chair will appoint as conferees on the part of 
the Senate the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], the 


not 
to 


The question now is upon agreeing 


| Senator from Utah {Mr. Smoor], and the Senator from North 


Carolina |Mr. Stmmowns],. e 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the name of the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonrs] be substituted 
for my name as a conferee on the part of the Senate. The 
Senator from New Mexico was on the subcommittee which econ- 
sidered the bill and is much more familiar with it than am I. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
having asked to be excused from serving on the conference com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, the Chair appoints in his 
stead the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quoruln. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 
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The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Lenroot Schall 


Bayard Ferris McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham less McMaster Shipstead 
Blease George McNary Shortridge 
Bratton Gerry Mayfield Simmons 
sroussard Gillett Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Glass Moses Steck 
Butler Goff Necly Stephens 
Cameron Gooding Norbeck Swanson » 
Capper Hale Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harris Oddle Underwood 
Copeiand Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Couzens Heflin Pepper Walsh 
Cummins llowell Pine Warren 
Curtis Johnson Pittman Watson 
Dale Jones, N. Mex Ransdell Wheeler 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa, Willis 
Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ark, 
Kdge King Robinson, Ind. 
Kdwards La Follette Sackett 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having 


auswered to their names, a quorum is present, 
CORN SUGAR 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to Senate 
bill 481 affecting corn sugar. I wish to move to concur in the 
House amendments. It will not require more than five minutes 
to dispose of the matter. I have been informed the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] desires an opportunity to speak 
for possibly five minutes upon it, but otherwise it will not re- 
quire a moment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will have no 
objection to the consideration of the House amendments, with 
the understanding that the Senator from Iowa will not object 
to an amendment which I intend to propose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have said to the Senator 
from Washington that I would accept his amendment; that is, 
move to concur with an amendment. I think that I have com- 
posed every other difficulty which exists in the Senate with 
regard to this bill. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Towa object to stating what is the amendment to which he has 
agreed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am going to accept the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But what is that amendment? 

Mr. ASHURST. What is the amendment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will explain it in a moment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 481) to 
amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act for preventing the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, 
and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, amended August 23, 1912, 
March 8, 1913, and July 24, 1919, which were to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That paragraph “fourth” of section 8 of the act entitled “An act 
for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated 
or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 30, 1906, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Fourth. If the package containing it or its label shall bear any 
statement, design, or device regarding the ingredients or the substances 
contained therein, which statement, design, or device shall be false 
or misleading tn any particular: Provided, That confectionery, frozen 
products, products of the bakery, meat, or meat products shall not be 
deemed to be misbranded under the provisions of this act for failure 
to declare the presence of sucrose, dextrose, maltose, or levulose: And 
provided further, That an article of food which does not contain any 
added poisonous or deleterious ingredients shall not be deemed to be 
adulterated or misbranded in the following cases.” 


And to amend the title sé as to read: “An act to amend sec- 
tion 8 of the food and drugs act, approved June 30, 1906, as 
amended,” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the bill does a little some- 
thing for the farmer, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
will state his amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In line 19 of the copy which I 
have before me I move to strike out the words “frozen prod- 
ucts’ and insert “ice cream and similar frozen desserts.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall try to confine myself 
to the five-minute limitation. There is now no law which 
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would prevent the sale of corn sugar under its rightful name. 
to wit, dextrose. 

Ordinary sugar known, of course, to all American hons 
holds is sucrose. Sucrose comes from sugar cane and sugar 
beets. Some sucrose, or sugar, is obtained from the maple tree 
and some from the palm tree. 

Dextrose may be, and surely is, very acceptable in many 
households, and indeed, dextrose has many uses; but dextrose 
is not sucrose. Dextrose is not sugar as we have come to 
know sugar. Dextrose has only about one-half the sweetness 
of sugar. I suspect if this bill becomes a law that when the 
housewife buys “sugar” which she thinks has a certain per- 
centage of sweetness she may occasionally get dextrose, which 
contains only ohe-half the sweetness; and this bill, if it becomes 
a law, would permit the transportation in interstate commerce 
of dextrose, although it may be marked as sucrose. Have | 
stated the facts? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; the Senator is wrong. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to be corrected. I assert, then, that 
this bill would permit the shipper of dextrose to ship the same 
without branding it as dextrose. Is that correct? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; that is not correct. This bill as 
originally introduced provided that food products could be 
sweetened or preserved with corn sugar, which is dextrose, 
or with levulose, which is fruit sugar, without branding; but 
when it reached the House the House struck it all out and 
provided that confectionary, frozen products—and “ frozen 
products” has now been changed by assent to “ice cream and 
other similar frozen desserts ””—products of the bakery, meat, 
or meat products shall not be deemed to be misbranded if corn 
sugar is used in their preparation, 

Mr. ASHURST. In other words, if the products he men- 
tions are transported in interstate cémmerce, under this bill 
it would not be necessary to mark them as having been sweet- 
ened with dextrose. Is that true? 

Mr. CUMMINS. These particular products. 

Mr. ASHURST. Under this bill these particular products 
need not be marked as having been sweetened with dextrose. 
As u matter of principle every consumer is entitled to know 
what it is he is buying. I am in favor of correct and informa- 
tive labeling. It is a fundamental right which the consumer 
possesses to know what he is buying. I am not quarreling 
with dextrose, but it is not sugar. Giving to dextrose its full 
credit—and it is really the product of cornstarch—it is not, 
and no amount of juggling with labels can make dextrose su- 
crose or sugar, which is a product of the cane and of the beet. 
Sucrose and dextrose have entirely different qualities and each 
has a different usefulness and a different value. A housewife 
buys a eake. She believes that it is sweetened with sugar, when 
in reality it may be sweetened with dextrose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why should the housewife buy confection- 
ery more than anybody else? 

Mr. ASHURST. Now, I do not wish to occupy too much of 
the time of the Senate. Dextrose is a relatively new substance, 
it is somewhat in the process of development. It has not been 
used for any great length of time and we are not proceeding 
here under the clear light of experience. There is no limit as 
to the amount of corn sugar or dextrose which may be sold 
in interstate commerce at the present moment; if it be sold 
for what it actually is. It is only when dextrose is proposed 
to be sold or shipped as sugar or sucrose that its sale or 
transportation is restricted. There is a difference between 
sugar and dextrose. 

Before sugar enters the blood and before the process of 
metabolism commences, the sugar is subjected to digestion. 
Dextrose, as I am informed, may enter the blood without diges- 
tion. Dextrose may be injected into the blood by the medium 
of a horse syringe. That is one of the qualities df dextrose, 
but sugar must be digested. 

I shall now read to the Senate an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post published in this city under date of June 21, 1926. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. NEBLY. The object of the bill is to permit manufac- 
turers to sell food products sweetened with an inferior corn 
product under the false pretense that such products have been 
sweetened with cane sugar. 

Mr. ASHURST. This bill attempts to make dextrose into 
sugar by labels. 

Mr. NEELY. In other words, dextrose or corn sugar is a 
wholesome food provided it is injected into the system with 
a horse syringe. 

Mr. ASHURST. Dextrose is a food; it has its values and 
its uses, but it is not sugar. Let me read the editorial: 


Despite all opposition, much of it from those who assert that it will 
weaken the pure food and drugs act, the House has passed the corn 
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sugar bill, which permits the unlabeled use of sucrose, maltose, dex- |} 


trose, or levulose in confectionery and food. 
Promoters of the measure declare it is harmless and will help agri- 
eulture. Opponents of tbe bill say it is mischievous and injurious, 
and seeks to alter the pure food laws. 
The report of the House committee states that at the present time 


we are consuming about 14,000,000,000 pounds of sugar annually, and 


producing in continental United States only about 2,000,000,000 
pounds; and “obviously it is a good American policy to make as 
much of the sugar we consume as possible.” 

Opponents of the bill declare that the purpose of the Dill is “to 


deceive the public by representing that the people are getting 100 per 
cent cane sugar when they are not.”” One member of the House says 
that the bill “is the entering wedge of an attempt to tear down the 
pure food and drugs law.” 

“Corn sugar,” so called, contains only 55 per cent of the sweeten- 
ing quality of cane or beet sugar. The buyer of confectionery and 
food containing unlabeled corn sugar instead of real sugar would be 
swindled to the extent of 45 per cent on this item of his purchase. 

The fact that the bill permits this product to wear a mask is proof 
that the scheme is a fraud. The Senate should make short work of 
this plan to rob the consumer, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the bill now before the Sen- 
ate was drawn by the pure-food bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture. It has its unqualified approval. 

I do not intend to enter upon any scientific discussion of the 
merits of dextrose or maltose or levulose; but it is perfectly 
absurd that anyone should claim that the bill would be in- 
jurious to anybody, except it might deprive the Sugar Trust 
of a few dollars of its enormous profits. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I do not understand that 
those charged with the administration of the pure food act 
favor this bill. On the contrary, they are very much opposed 
to it. 

When this measure was proposed, my colleague and I and 
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eral proposition I do not think it is a safe thing to do to 
amend the pure food law so as to permit the selling of dex- 
trose, which is only 40 per cent as sweet as sugar, in competi- 
tion with sugar without specifying that it is corn sugar. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator means, I presume, that he thinks 
unwise to amend the pure food law so as to permit the 
of this product under false pretenses—that by not 


it 
sale 


is, 


| properly labeling it, not properly characterizing it? 





the Members of the House from our State got a good many | 


requests for explanation of whgj the bill was intended to ac- 
complish, and requests that we should oppose it. It is very 
properly brought up at a time when the agricultural relief bill 
is before us. The condition of the farmers has been discussed 
here at some length. If anyone is interested, by referring to 
the reports of the Secretary of Agriculture and the reports 
of the Department of Commerce it will be found that for the 
last few years sugar has been the cheapest food, and is sell- 
ing now below any other agricultural product as compared 
with the pre-war price of 1913, with the single exception of 
cattle on the hoof. In other words, when our people go on the 
market and trade their sugar for other agricultural products, 
they must give as many as three to one, as compared to the 
1913 prices, for wheat and for other agricultural products. 

It was for that reason that our people are very much in- 
terested in the bill. They know, of course, that corn sugar 
is not 55 per cent as sweet as sucrose, as stated by the editorial 
of the Washington Post, but it is only 40 per cent as sweet. 
They know or they fear that that sugar might interfere with 
their market, with which I very greatly disagree. 

Whenever we mention sugar here, many people erroneously 
believe we are part of the Sugar Trust; and although we are 
selling our product away below the cost of production we prefer 
to remain silent unless the tariff on sugar is touched, and 
then we must, in self-defense, speak out. I would prefer, even 
though the American people got only 40 per cent of the value 
of sucrose, that all of the surplus corn be transformed into 
dextrose, because it would exclude from this market large 
quantities of foreign sugar, and would bring into our ranks 
here friends to fight for a duty on sugar; and that is the 
position I have taken. 

I am not acceding to what is claimed for dextrose. As a 
matter of fact, if anybody knows anything about dextrose, he 
will find that cellulose is the chief constituent part of it. Dex- 
trose can be made out of paper or wood paper or straw. Any- 
thing that contains cellulose can be made into dextrose. I 
think the friends of this measure should have limited the 
amendment to the pure food law to dextrose from corn, and 
should not have opened the door wide to all the materials 
from which dextrose can be manufactured. 

We can take the bagasse of our sugar cane, the fiber of the 
sugar cane, after we have completed making sucrose, and we can 
make dextrose out of it just as good as the corn-sugar people 
make, and it may open the market for us for a by-product; 
but I wish to say that I think it is inadvisable to amend the 
pure food law. If you do it for one industry, others will be 
asking for it. 

I have given you now the advantages which I claim will be 
reflected to my people engaged in this industry; but as a gen- 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. I am not charging that. When I re- 
ferred to the amendment, I was referring not particularly to 
this but to any amendment of the pure food law which would 
permit anyone to put his product on the market without label- 
ing it properly. 

I may say this: There is not a grain of sugar that is sold 
from the cane that is not marked “cane sugar”; and all of 
the beet sugar, I believe, or a great deal of it—I am not sure 
about that—is marked “beet sugar.” Every pound of our 
sugar is labeled “cane sugar”; sO much so that we have main 
tained a price 20 points over beet sugar in open competition on 
the market, and we continue, of course, to label it “ cane sugar.” 

When we put it into preserved fruits, we say, “ Sweetened 
with cane sugar,” and the people who buy it pay more than 
they do for beet sugar. 

I am not opposing this bill, but I merely wanted to make 
this statement. I am not trying to prevent the corn people 
from making all the corn sugar they can make and finding a 
market for it. I think if they get any business it might help 
us sometimes, and I would like to have them help us. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think no man in America 
deserves greater credit for what he has done for the people 
than does Doctor Wiley. When he started out with his cam- 
paign for pure food and insisted on the pure food laws which 
now prevail he had an uphill road, but he accomplished a 
great work. I do think, however, that in this particular mat- 
ter Doctor Wiley is unduly exercised, as I think some Sen- 
ators here are. There is not a single thing about corn sugar 
which is detrimental to the human system. Before sucrose can 
be assimilated it has to be converted by the body into dextrose. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. What is the effect of the eating of 
sucrose; what chemical change takes place in the stomach be- 
fore it becomes dextrose, and what effect has that on the 
system? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator fears that has any harmful 
effeet——— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; it has a beneficial effect. 

Mr. COPELAND. It has a stimulating effect. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. It produces heat and gives energy; an 
if you take the sucrose instead of dextrose, as the Senator from 
Arizona has described it, you get heat and you get energy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sen- 
ators from Arizona and from West Virginia that they need 
have no anxiety about the detrimental effect, or possible detri- 
mental effect, of this sugar upon the human system, because 
if the Senators will take the report of the House committee 
they will find testimonials from everybody, from the Mayos to 
the smallest users in this country. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am making no assault 
upon corn sugar or dextrose. If a family or if a person 
wishes to use it, very well. It has its use, and, as my able 
friend says, it is nourishing and subsisting and all that. But 
the point is, why allow a bill to pass whereby innocent people, 
people who can not investigate the subject, will be buying 
dextrose, or corn sugar, when they think they are getting cane 
or beet sugar? 

That is the only question here. I could not enter into a dis- 
cussion with the able Senator as to the effect upon the metabo- 
lism between dextrose and sucrose, because I do not know 
enough about it. It is simply a question of whether we shall 
put the American people in the position of buying one sub- 
stance when they think they are getting another; that is all. 

Mr. COPELAND. So far as competition with cane sugar is 
concerned, corn sugar will never be a competitor where sweet- 
ness is a consideration. I agree fully with what the Senator 
has said. But there are a great many uses of sugar, for in- 
stance, where the sugar is used as a preservative, where it is 
of equal value with cane sugar. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then why not let it be labeled “ Sweetened 
with dextrose” ? 

Mr. COPELAND. Because that immediately raises the ques- 
tion in the mind of the housewife, Is this an inferior product? 

Mr. ASHURST. I would have the same objection if cake or 
confectionery were sweetened with saccharine, which is \bree 
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to five hundred times sweeter than sugar but which is not a 
food. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. If there were a proposition here to provide 
that confectionery or cake could be sweetened, or that other 
foods could be sweetened, with saccharine, which is three hun- 
dred times sweeter than sugar, I would say that the product 
ought to be labeled “ Sweetened with saccharine.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I will follow the Senator 
in the proposition that if sugar is to be used, the kind of sugar 
should be designated, which is just as true of sucrose as it is 
of dextrose. The Senator from Utah has said it would be a 
fraud to use dextrose without labeling it. It is no more a 
fraud to use dextrose than it is to use sucrose. We have 
simply been in the babit of using sucrose. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the Senator is a phy- 
sician. Is dextrose as good as sucrose for the human system? 

Mr. COPELAND Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why not sell it under that name? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am perfectly willing, so far as I am 
concerned, to have it sold under that name. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It always has been sold under that name. 
Why does the Senator advocate a change in that custom? 

Mr. COPELAND. Here is the practical thing about it. We 
are trying to help the farmer. Enormous quantities of corn 
are raised in this country, most of which never leaves the 
county where it is raised. It is fed to animals. 

Corn oil is in great demand, but as a by-product, or as u 
part of the manufacture of corn oil, a tremendous amount of 
corn sugar develops. If there could be found a sale for the 
corn sugar, then greater quantities of corn oil could be sold 
and greater demand would be had for the corn. 

I do not know how sincere Senators are, how anxious they 
are to help the farmer, but I know, from the scientific stand- 
point, that there is no possible objection to the use of glucose 
or corn sugar, and I am convinced that if we did permit the 
bill which the Senator from Iowa has presented to become a 
law there would be a greater demand and a greater sale for 
corn, and I doubt exceedingly the wisdom of putting anything 
in the way of the passage of such a very meritorious measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator be willing, in order to help 
those who produce cottonseed and cottonseed oil and olive oil 
to have oleomargarine sold without labeling it “as oleomar- 
garine in order to help the people of the South? If it is merely 
for the purpose of helping some person at the expense, perhaps, 
of deceiving the public, can the Senator defend it in morals? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
the cases are not parallel at all. Butter fat contains certain 
elements which are known as vitamins, which are not contained 
in the seeds of cereals or the seeds of cotton, and I would say 
that it was decidedly a fraud upon the welfare and the health 
of the people of the United States if those articles were to be 
permitted to be sold as butter. But this is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition. Nobody contends, except our dear friend 
Doctor Wiley, that corn sugar would hurt anybody. On the 
other hand, every scientist I know of in America and in the 
world says that dextrose is just exactly as good as sucrose. 
Therefore it is an entirely different proposition from that pro- 
posed by the Senator. 

Mr. KING. There is no one, scientist or otherwise, who 
claims that oleomargarine is other than wholesome for public 
use. Many say that in many respects it is better than butter. 
I do not know enough about it to express an opinion, but it has 
served a useful purpose, it is used by thousands of people, and 
any disadvantages it may have in some respects are compen- 
sated for by advantages in other respects. 

Now, the Senator says that there is a distinction, since it 
lacks some vitamins. Yet he urges that we sell as sugar a 
substance that is only about 40 per cent of the sweetness of 
sugar. I have no objection to the sale of this product, but I 
think that the people are entitled to know just what the 
product is. 

Mr. COPELAND. Sweetness is not nourishment. 

Mr. KING. It is not a question of nourishment at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. When you talk about oleomargarine and 
cottonseed products and coconut-oil products you are talking 
about putting into the human system something which will 
digest, but which will not do for the human system what batter 
will do. Therefore it would be a fraud upon the public to per- 
mit the sale of those products as butter when they have not the 
qualities of butter. On the other hand, the only thing that can 
be urged against corn sugar is that it has not the sweetness 
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that sucrose has. As I said a little while ago, corn sugar can 
never Compete with cane sugar when it comes to the matter «» 
sweetness, but so far as wholesomeness and nourishment ari 
concerned, corn sugar is the equal in every sense of sucros, 
whether made from the cane or from the beet. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted in tho 
Recorp a statement from the July number of Bee Culture rela- 
tive to corn sugar. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From Bee Culture for July, 1926] 


“CORN SUGAR” BILL PASSED BY HOUSE 


The “corn sugar” bill, as amended by the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 17, there being 175 votes for the bill and 131 
against it, thus completing another step in a most disgraceful piece 
of destructive legislation. The next step will be that of sending it to 
conference with the Senate, that body having passed a Dill identica! 
with the original Cole bill late in January. The Senate bill is broader 
in its scope, legalizing the use of corn sugar in any other food as a 
sweetener or preserver without so declaring on the label, while the 
bill just passed by the House would legalize misbranding only in cer- 
tain important groups of food, namely, “ confectionery, frozen products, 
products of the bakery, meats, or meat products.” The differences in 
the two bills will, therefore, have to be harmonized in conference be 
fore being submitted to the President for his signature. 

According to authorities in the Bureau of Chemistry in charge of 
the enforcement of the pure food law, the Senate bill would legalize 
the adulteration of honey with “corn sugar,” so that a mixture of 
corn sugar and honey could be labeled “ honey” and the authorities 
at Washington would be powerless to stop such deceptive practice. 
The House bill does not legalize the adulteration of honey, but con- 
fines deception to the above-mentioned groups. 

The avalanche of letters from beekeepers protesting against the 
original “corn sugar” bill resulted, as mentioned last month, in the 
abandonment of the original Cole#bill, and made it nesessary for the 
“corn sugar” people to select the groups of foods mentioned above for 
adulteration. While this was a partial victory for beekeepers, the 
editor believes that if this bill as amended is agreed upon in conference 
with the Senate and signed by the President, it will be a severe blow 
to the beekeeping industry since it can not help but destroy confidence 
in the truthfulness of labels and the working of the pure food law. 

It will be extremely difficult for beekeepers to explain to the public 
that this new measure legalizes the adulteration and misbranding of 
only certain groups of foods and does not apply to honey. Bee- 
keepers who have had much experience in marketing honey know how 
difficult it is to convince many people that the honey offered on the 
market by this country is pure even under the pure food law as it 
is at present. This will be increasingly difficult when this destructive 
legislation becomes a law. Furthermore, having gained permission to 
adulterate and misbrand a limited group of food products it can not 
be expected that the “corn-sugar” people will cease their efforts to- 
ward tearing down the entire structure of the pure food law. The 
group of food products mentioned in the bill covers a large portion of 
the diet of the American people, so that it will not be necessary to go 
much further to nullify completely the workings of one of the most 
beneficent laws of the land. 

Some have criticized this journal for making so much “ fuss” about 
the “corn sugar” bill on the ground that there was no danger of the 
lawmakers of a great and intelligent nation passing a bill intended to 
tear down the pure food law. Perhaps this feeling on the part of 
many prevented their writing again to their Senators and Representa- 
tives in response to our appeal last month, If only 23 more Congress- 
men could have been induced to vote against the bill, it would have 
been defeated in the House, This shows the effects of the protests 
sent in by beekeepers and others. ‘The bill passed the Senate in 
January without opposition and without a record vote. 

The fact that Congressman Cote succeeded in obtaining a special 
rule by which the “corn sugar” bill was taken out of its regular 
order on the House Calendar and brought up in the House before Con- 
gress adjourned is an indication of the power of the influence promot- 
ing the bill. This came as a surprise to many experienced lawmakers 
who thought this would be impossible. 

Just what the effects of this law will be on the already difficult 
problem of marketing honey is difficult to tell. It is certain that our 
marketing problem will become more difficult, and it will be necessary 
to put more effort and money into advertising than would have been 
necessary otherwise. It may even become necessary to market more of 
the Nation’s crop of honey in the comb, since the public has greater 
confidence in the purity of comb honey than in the purity of extracted 
honey. It will be remembered that the rapid change from comb honey 
production fo extracted honey production since the passage of the pure 
food law in 1906 is largely a result of the greater confidence in the 
purity of extracted honey brought about by the pure food law. Since 
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this confidence will be destroyed to a large extent if the “corn sugar” 
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bill becomes a law, beekeepers may be compelled to turn again to | 


comb honey. 

Chere is still a ray of hope that an agreement may not be reached 
when the bill goes to the Senate for conference, or that it will be 
vetoed by the President when submitted to him, However, since the 

wn sugar” people have shrewdly featured this bill as a farm relief 


measure, great pressure will be brought to bear upon the Preside nt in 
an effort to compel him to sign it. Since there is but little hope that 
this vicious piece of legislation will not become a law, beekeepers may 

well prepare for the worst and immediately plan the most aggres 


sive honey advertising campaign the country has ever had in an effort 


to overcome the evil effects of this disgraceful legislation. 


Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator from Towa whether 
he insists upon considering this bill to-night? In my opinion 
we Will not get through with it this evening. I think he ought 
to let it go over until to-morrow. 

Vir. CUMMINS. Of course, Mr. President, the time is rapidly 


} of it, or it will go over for 


approaching when we must dispose 
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session. 

of the consideration of the bill to-night, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, but I do say that the farmer has just as good 
a right to call his product ’ as the Senator from Loui- 
siana has or as the Senator from Utah has. There is no law 
that proclaims sucrose as sugar and that denounces dextrose 
as not sugar. That is simply the opinion of a subordinate in the 
Department of Agriculture, rendered long ago. While I very 
freely admit that dextrose in the form of corn sugar is not as 
sweet as cane sugar, cane sugar is not as sweet as levulose, 
cane sugar is not as sweet as honey, cane sugar is not as 
sweet as a good many other things that may be produced. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
2 question ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand perfectly that every man who 
is interested immediately in the production of cane sugar or 
beet sugar might find himself opposed to this bill, but I do not 
want to see the opposition put upon the ground that it is harm- 
ful, or that it is a fraud to use it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does not the Senator believe that those 
charged with the administration of the pure food laws of the 
United States are better qualified to find a definition for sucrose 
and dextrose than is the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not going into that subject. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But the Senator is discussing that 
subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that there has been an opinion 
of a subordinate in the Department of Agriculture in which he 
holds that nothing is sugar unless it comes from sucrose. I 
understand an opinion of that kind has been rendered, but we 
are dealing with the same department, through the substitute 
for this bill, and it says that there is nothing to be feared in the 
way of deception, or adulteration, or anything of that kind. If 
the Senator is willing to take the opinion of the food depart- 
ment in one instance, why is he not willing to take it in another? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The food department is not defining 
sucrose, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the status of the proposed bill? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
concur with an amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understood that unanimous 
consent was asked for the consideration of the action of the 
House. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I made a motion to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House, and the Senator from Washington moved to 
concur with an amendment, which he offered and which was 
accepted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the regular order is demanded 
at any time, the farm relief bill will be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. KING and Mr. McKELLAR demanded the regular order. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which is House bill 7893. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of co- 
operative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to pro- 
vide for the acquisition and dissemination of information 
pertaining to cooperation ; to promote the knowledge of coopera- 
tive principles and practices; to provide for calling advisers to 
counsel with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activi- 


* sugar 


I do not know that I have any right to ask for a continuation | 
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ties; to authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, 
and disseminate crop and market information, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before we go any further 
I want to make a statement. I think it was Saturday when the 
Senator from Indiana [|Mr. Wavson] withdrew his motion to 
proceed to another measure. The purpose of that withdrawal 
was to permit a farm bill in which the President was inte 
ested, and which the President had recommended, to be voted 
on. We had all day Saturday and we have had part of to-day 
in which the bill might have been considered and voted on. 

Insterd of any of the farm propositions being voted on, in the 
form of the substitutes submitted by the Senator from Wiscon 
sin [Mr. Lenroor] or the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], w: 
have laid them aside temporarily and proceeded with the vet- 


| erans’ bill. The veterans’ bill has been disposed of, and now we 
| are having other bills brought up or conference reports of som 
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kind. I am perfectly willing that a vote shall be taken on the 
President's proposal or the proposal of the Senator from Ohio 
|Mr. less] or the proposal of the Senator from Wisconsin [M1 
LeNRooT], Or any other proposal submitted by a Senator whe 
has voted against the farm legislation and who bas a proposal 
io take back home with him, but 1 am not willing for the farm 
bill to be made a buffer 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President ‘ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. I am not willing for 
this bill to be made a buffer for other legislation or in opposi- 
tion to other legislation. I want to say to Senators that I am 
not going to make the motion now, but I am going to give them 
this afternoon, or if they want to go on with it to-night they 
can do it, and I am going to give them a reasonable time to- 
morrow, and if they do not vote on the proposals with refer 
ence to farm legislation 1 am going to move to take up the 
river and harbor bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment. I want to be perfectly 
fair and frank about it. I am perfectly willing for the farm 
proposals to be voted on, though I think the farm bill has been 
defeated. I believe the end came last Friday when we voted on 
one of the farm propositions. It has been defeated and there 
is not going to be any farm legislation at this session. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment. If Senators want to 
make a show with reference to it, I am willing for that to be 
done. I am quite willing to vote on it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President-—~- 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment. I want to say that 
after giving Senators a reasonable time to have a vote on the 
farm proposition, I am going to move to.take up the river and 
harbor bill, and thereby displace the so-called farm legislation. 

I yield now to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thought the Senator from 
Tennessee was here when I asked unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concluded its business to-day it take a recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o’clock. It was the general opinion that the 
veterans’ bill had taken up so much time that no one was ready 
to go on this evening with the other bill. We hoped to get 
through with several little matters this evening and then meet 
at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning and take up the farm bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. There is not a Senator 
here who does not know the proposals which have been made. 
They are thoroughly famiiiar with them. There is no reason in 
the world why we can not Nave a vote on the farm proposal this 
afternoon. All the talk that may be had from now until final 
adjournment is not going to change a single vote in the Senate, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. I will yield to the 
Senator, but I have the floor and I have something to say. 
I want to say that there is no reason in the world why we 
should not vote this afternoon on the farm bill, but if we do 
not vote this afternoon we are going to vote to-morrow or I 
am going to give the Senate an opportunity to vote on a motion 
to take up the river and harbor bill, Now I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not the Senator know that it takes a 
right smart little while to adjust a life preserver? Why does 
he want to throw people into the water without giving them 
an opportunity to adjust their life preservers? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know it takes a little while for those 
people who have been so vociferously against the farm bill to 
put on their life preservers. The Senator from Arkansas is 
right about that. We have had two whole days in which they 
could do it, however. Iam willing to give them further time, 
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to-morrow on the farm bill or some of the substitutes which | 
have been proposed, I shall move to take up the river and | 
harbor bill, in which I think nine-tenths of the Senators are 
interested. 

Mr. WILLIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the situation, perhaps, is quite ac- 
curntely stated by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKe iar}, 
and in view of that situation and for the purpose of expediting 
the votes I desire to withdraw the amendment which I have 
proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Wisconsin is withdrawn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have the floor and I desire 
to make a statement. Other Senators have made their state- 


ments and I desire to make one. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the question pending since the Senator from Wis- 
consin has withdrawn his amendment? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill is as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to inquire whether those Senators 


who are taking up the time of the Senate now have exhausted 
their time under the limitation of debate which is agreed to? 
If they have, I eall for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIS. What I was about to observe was that the 
Senator from Tennessee—— 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Ohio has already spoken 
on the bill, and he is not now entitled to the floor. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska is 
correct, 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, when the unanimous-consent 


agreement was entered into to recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow 
morning the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] took it for granted 


that nothing would be done this evening on the farm bill. He 
wants to propose his amendment and have it voted on, Being 


assured that nothing would be done on the bill under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into, he left the Chamber and 
expects to propose his amendment to-morrow morning. There 
are half a dozen little matters which can be disposed of this 
evening, und as soon as they are out of the way I expect to 
ask for a short executive session if the Senator from Ohio will 
yield to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hausted his time on the Dill. 
the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

The VICE 
the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. 


The Senator from Ohio has ex- 
The Senator from Ohio has not 


Mr. President—— 
PRESIPENT. The Senator from Kansas has 


I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 
CALEB W, SWINK 
Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar No, 1192, the bill (H. R. 11989) for 
the relief of Caleb W. Swink. 
There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem after December 15, 1926, in 
favor of Caleb W. Swink, Concord, N. C., Treasury notes, series B—-1925, 
Nos. 7164, 7165, 7166, and 7167 in the denomination of $500 each, 
and No. 25349 in the denomination of $1,000, issued June 15, 1922, 
and matured December 15, 1925, with interest from the date of issue 
to the date of maturity at the rate of 454 per cent per annum, with- 
out presentation of the notes, the said notes, together with coupons 
due December 15, 1922, to December 15, 1925, inclusive, attached, hav- 
ing stolen, or destroyed while in the possession of the 
Cabarrus Rank, of Concord, N. C.: Provided, That the said 
notes shall not have been previously presented for payment and that 
no payment shall be made hereunder for any coupons thereof which 
shall have been previously presented and paid: Provided further, That 
the said Caleb W. Swink shall first file in the Treasury Department 
a bond in the penal sum of double the amount of the said notes and 
the interest which has accrued thereon, in such form and with such 
surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with condition to indemnify and save harmless the United States 
from any loss on account of the Treasury netes hereinbefore described. 


been lost, 


Savings 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE-—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
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but I want to give them fair notice that if we do not vote! his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 


thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

S. 2826. An act to investigate and determine the feasibility 
of the construction of an irrigation dam on Walker River, Ney. : 

H. R. 10000. An act to consolidate, codify, and set forth the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force De- 
cember 7, 1925; 

H.R. 1}318. An act to provide for the publication of the act 
to consolidate, codify, and set forth the general and permanent 
laws of the United States in force December 7, 1925, with index, 
reference tables, appendix, etc.; and 

H. R. 12208. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric Co., an Illinois corporation, 
to construct a bridge across Fox River in Dundee Township, 
Kane County, and State of Illinois. 

POSTAGE RATES ON HOTEL ROOM KEYS AND TAGS (8. DOC. NO, 137) 


Mr. METCALF submitted the following report, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
92) fixing postage rates on hotel room keys and tags having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1 and to the title, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 1, 
line 6, after “hotel,” insert “or steamship,” and in line 5, 
after the word “ explicit,” insert the words “ post-office address 
and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Jesse H. Mercacr, 
Park TRAMMELT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


M, Ciype KELty, 
Tuos. M. Bei, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CLAIMS OF THE CROW TRIBE AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2868) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, ex- 
amine, adjudicate, and render judgment in claims which the 
Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the United States, 
and for other purposes, which were, on page 1, to strike out 
lines 3 to 9, inclusive, and lines 1 to 23, inclusive, page 2, and 
insert: “ That jurisdiction be and is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claims, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States by either party, notwithstanding lapse of 
time or statutes of limitations, to hear, adjudicate, and render 
judgment in any and all claims arising under or growing out 
of the treaty of Fort Laramie, dated September 17, 1851 (2 
Kappler, p. 594), between the United States and the Crow In- 
dian Nation and the treaty dated May 7, 1868 (15 Stat. p. 649), 
between the United States and the Crow Indian Nation, or 
arising under or growing out of the Executive order dated 
July 2, 1873 (1 Kappler, p. 855), or any subsequent Executive 
order, the act of Congress approved April 15, 1874 (18 Stat. p. 
28), or any subsequent act of Congress or agreement with said 
Crow Indian Nation, which said Crow Indian Nation or any 
branch thereof may have against the United States, which 
claims have not heretofore been determined and adjudicated 
on their merits by the Court of Claims or the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon the said courts to determine whether or not any pro- 
vision in any such treaty or Executive order has been violated 
or breached by any act or acts of Congress or by any treaty 
made by the United States with any other Indian tribe or 
nation, and if so, to render judgment for the damages result- 
ing therefrom”; on page 4, lines 3 and 4, after the word “ In- 
dians,” to strike out “if legally chargeable against that claim ” 
and insert “including gratuities”; on page 4, line 7, after the 
word “order,” to insert “set forth and referred to in section 
1”; on page 4, line 13, to strike out “5 and insert “4 ”; on page 
4, to strike out lines 21 to 25, inclusive, and lines 1 to 6, in- 
clusive, page 5, and insert: 

“Sec. 5. Upon final determination of such suit or suits the 
Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a 
reasonable fee, not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, to- 
gether with all necessary and proper expenses incurred in 
preparation and prosecution of the suit, to be paid to the at- 
torneys employed by the said tribes or bands of Indians, or 
any of them, and the same shall be included in the decree and 
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shall be patd out of any sum or sums found to be due said 
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tribes”; and on page 5, line 21, to strike out “5” and in- 
sert “4.” | 

Mr. WHEELER. I move that the Senate concur in the} 
amendments of ¢ House. 


The motion was ugreed to. 
JEFFERSON DAY 
Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, to-day is the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the presentation to the Congress of 
Jefferson’s report with the first draft of the Declaration of 
Independence. In commemoration of this event the Jefferson 
Foundation had its meeting of a week's celebration to be known 
as Jefferson Week, At this meeting to-day on the grounds of 
the Sesquicentennial in Philadelphia, Jefferson's gig was pre- 
sented to the Jefferson Foundation and the Jefferson Day 
address was delivered by the junior Senator from New York 
Mr. Copetanp]. I ask unanimous consent that the 
may be printed in the Recorp. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. CopeLAND’s address is as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR COPELAND 


address 


Senator COPELAND. We are met here to-day to celebrate the on 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the presentation to the Conti 
ental Congress of the first draft of the Declaration of Independence. 
On June 7, 1776, acting under instructions from the Williamsburg 
convention, the delegates from Virginia presented resolutions declar 
ing that the “ United Colonies are, and ought to be, free and inde 
pendent States.” 

On June 11 the Congress referred the Virginia resolutions to a 
committee of five. The members of the committee were John Adams, 
I tenjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, Robert R. Livingston, and 
Thomas Jefferson, 

Mr. Jefferson was requested by the committee to prepare a formal 
document for presentation to the Congress. Ue did this, and upon the 


approval of his colleagues he reported it to the House 150 years ago 


to-day. On June 28, 1776, it was read and ordered to lie on the table 
On July 1 Jefferson’s report was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. It was debated during the 2d, 3d, and 4th days of July, and 


on the evening of the 4th the Declaration of Independence was adopted 
by the Congress. 

On that night the old Liberty Bell spread the glad tidings, verifying 
the prophecy engraved on its side: 


“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto the inhabitants 
thereof.” 
After Jefferson's death there was found among his papers a draw- 


ing of a tombstone and the words which he wished inscribed upon it. 
I never read these words without being impressed by their appro- 
priateness. They better than could any other language the 
spirit and the achievements of Thomas Jefferson. 

He desired to have inscribed upon tombstone this sentiment: 

“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson. Author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for religious free 
dom, and father of the University of Virginia.” 

Iiere we have epitomized the creed of 
lieved in political freedom. He believed in 
lieved in religious freedom, 

The Declaration of Independence proclaimed political and 
freedom for the people of our country. As a result of this 
has come freedom for almost all the peoples of the earth. 

The University Virginia first 


express 


his 


Thomas 
mental 


He be- 


Jefferson : 


freedom, be- 


social 
formula 


of was the educational institution 


to permit free election of studies on the part of the student. Jeffer- 
son’s ideas of freedom and personal liberty would not permit him to 
countenance the hard and fast requirements of the old system of 


education. What he originated in the University of Virginia is now 
the practice in almost every university in the world. 

Jefferson could not endure intolerance. He believed 
should discriminated against of his 
declaration for religious.freedom has been written into the 
tion of every State in the Union. No true American can 
applaud Jefferson’s principles of personal liberty in ali 
lating to religion. 

No nation could long survive a reversal of Jefferson's doctrine. 
Liberty in all things political, liberty of mind and conscience, liberty 
in religion—these were the priciples which governed the life and acts 
of Thomas Jefferson. God’s hand is seen in the choice of this man 
to write the Declaration of Independence. Founded upon this decla- 
ration of human rights, buttressed by the original Constitution, and 
capped by the Bill of Rights expressed in the 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, we have a fortress impregnable against assault and en- 
during as the ages. 

No wonder our country has grown to greatness. It is chief among 
the nations. So long as it maintains for its own guidance the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, America 
will remain the outstanding government of all times. So long as 


we stay true to the teachings of Thomas Jefferson, nothing can stay 
our progress, 


that no 
race or creed. 


man 
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EXECUTIVE 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that 
sideration of executive business 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock and 18 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 29, 1926, 
at 11 o'ciock a. m. 


SFSSION 


the Senate proceed to the con 


NOMINATIONS 
the 
23), 


Executive nominations received bu 


lative day of 


Senate June 
1926 


28) (legi 


June 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Joseph L. Crupper, of Alexandria, Va., to be collector of. 
customs for customs collection district No. 14. with head 
quarters ut Norfolk, Va. Reappointment. 
COAST AND GErODETIC SURVEY 
AID, WITH RELATIVE RANK OF ENSIGN IN THE NAVY 


Claude Augustus Billingsley, of Colorado, vice F. A. 
promoted 

Perey Levy Bernstein, of Mississippi, vice C. F., 
moted 

Vawter 
promoted. 


Smith, 


ihlers, pro 


Morton Gibbens, of Colorado, vice F. G. 


Johnsen, 
UNITED Sravres Circurr JupGcEe 
Daniel H. Case, of Hawaii, to be cirenit judge, second circuit 
lerritory of Hawaii. A reappointment, his term having expired. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Tilmon A. Lancaster, of Tennessee, to be United States attor 
ney, western district of Tennessee, vice S. E. Murray, whose 
term has expired. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Reourar Army 
TO BE COLONEL 
Lieut. Col. Roger Stanley Fitch, Cavalry, from June 24, 1926 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Maj. Bowers Davis, Infantry, from June 24, 1926. 
Maj. John McEwen Pruyn, Infantry, from June 25, 1926. 
TO BE MAJORS 
Capt. William Arthur Snow, Corps of Engineers, from June 
23, 1926. 
Capt. Thomas Dewees Finley, Infantry, from June 24, 1926. 
Capt. Elroy Sandy Jackson Irvine, Corps of Engineers, from 
June 25, 1926. 
TO BE CAPTAINS 
First Lieut. Silas Warren Robertson, Cavalry, from June 23 
1926. 
Virst Lieut. Donald Van Niman Bonnett, Infantry, from June 
23, 1926. 
First Lieut. William Henry Johnson, Infantry, from June 24, 
1926. 
First Lieut. Ernest Andrew Reynolds, Quartermaster Corps, 
from June 25, 1926. 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
Second Lieut. William Edmund Waters, Field Artillery, from 
June 18, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Joseph Kennard Bush, Infantry, from June 18, 
1926. 
Second Lieut. Orlando Clarendon Mood, Infantry, from June 
21, 1926. 
Second Lieut. John Oliver Kelly, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
June 23, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Bert Nathan Bryan, Infantry, from June 2%, 
1926. 
Second Lieut. Harvie Rogers Matthews, Infantry, from June 
24, 1926. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
FIELD ARTILLERY 


First Lieut. Francis William Farrell, Infantry, with rank 
from September 29, 1925. 


’ 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 28 (legia- 
lative day of June 23), 1926 


COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 
Anthony Czarnecki to be collector of customs, Chicago, Ill. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE 


William H. Cruden to be appraiser of merchandise, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








CONGRESSIONAL 


RecIsTeRs OF THE LAND OFFICE 
William Ashley at Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 
John Widlon at Pierre, S. Dak. 
Edwin E. Winters at Montgomery, Ala, 
APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 
Victor Vaughan Taylor to be major, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. 
David Lee Hooper to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 
Kenneth Crawford Strother to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
William McKendree Lambdin to be colonel, Finance Depart- 
ment. 
Claire Raymond 
mister Corps. 
Charles Holmes Cunningham to be major, Corps of Engineers, 
William May to be captain, Infantry. 
Paul MacKeen Martin to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Creswell Garrettson Blakeney to be first lieutenant, 
Artillery. 
Louis Jeter Tatom to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 
POSTMASTERS 
DELAWARE 
William L. Parker, Millsboro. 
GEORGIA 
William D. Lynn, Collins. 
Marion W. Iludson, Dallas. 
Krank Summerour, Duluth. 
Samuel K. Hogue, Hapeville. 
Minnie M. Roberts, Pinehurst. 
ILLINOIS 
Charles BE, Olds, Albany. 
Flizabeth Widicus, St. Jacob. 
John E. Hughes, Toledo, 
INDIANA 
Leslie L. Konkle, Versailles. 
Willard Logan, Walton. 
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Bennett to be lieutenant colonel, Quarter- 


Field 


MAINE 
Willis H. Allen, Columbia Falls. 
NEBRASKA 
Barker, Newport. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


William D. Holland, Dunn. 

Sion D. Johnson, Pittsboro, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Edward F. Anderson, Austin, 

Otho H. Tavenner, Berwyn. 

John E. Anthony, East Berlin, 

W. Stans Hill, Williamsport. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Virgil E. 


Charles L. Pinekard, Berwind. 
Thaw Stewart, Dunbar. 

John W. Kastle, jr., Martinsburg. 
Mattie L. Moran, Muliens. 
Joseph BE. Virgin, Raleigh. 
Edward E. Reyburn, Vivian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, June 28, 1926 
The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., 
by the Speaker. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


and was called to order 


Our Father in heaven, with the break of the day Thou art 
with us, and when the sunlight dies out of the skies Thou art 
still at our sides. With a tender heart and with a discriminat- 
ing sense of duty may we live this day. If chastened with 
the thought of limitation, move toward us with generous help. 
In earthly work and in earthly ill take our hand, and may we 
know the truths that are so often hidden from the wise. Lord 
of heaven and earth, be gracious unto our beloved country. 
We praise Thee for our wonderful traditions symbolized in the 
musie of the liberty bell. Preserve Thou the eternal in our 
heritage and let the obsolete fade away. May our fellow citi- 
zens from border to border be priests of intelligent tolerance 
and Christian charity. May they remain the guardians of the 
flame of living truth and hand it undimmed to the guardians 
of to-morrow. Amen. 


a TS 
— 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 26, 1926, 
was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

8. 4500. An act transferring a portion of the lighthouse reser- 
vation, Ship Island, Miss., to the jurisdiction and contro] 
of the War Department. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2896) ‘or the construction of 
an irrigation dam on Walker River, Nev. 

The message also announced tuut tue Viee President had 
appointed Mr. McKrinLey, Mr, DeNEEN, Mr. GiLuertr, Mr. Ep- 
WARDs, Mr. ASHURST, and Mr. SrepHENS members of the com- 
mittee on the part.of the Senate to attend the funeral of 
Cliarles E. Fuller, late a Representaitve from the State of 
Illinois, pursuant to the provisions of Senate Resolution 263. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

Senate bill of the following title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to its appropriate committee, as indicated 
below: 

8. 4500. An act transferring a portion of the lighthouse reser- 
vation, Ship Island, Miss., to the jurisdiction and control of the 
War Department; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 6405. An act for the relief of Addison B. McKinley. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 10000. An act to consolidate, codify, and set forth the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force 
December 7, 1925; 

H. R. 11318. An act to provide for the publication of the act 
to consolidate, codify, and set forth the general and permanent 
laws of the United States in force December 7, 1925, with index, 
reference tables, appendix, ete. ; 

H. R.12208. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric Co., an Illinois corpora- 
tion, to construct a bridge across Fox River, in Dundee Town- 
ship, Kane County, and State of Illinois; and 

8S. 2826. An act to investigate and determine the feasibility 
of the construction of an irrigation dam on Walker River, Nev. 


ADDRESS OF HON. J. N. TINCHER, OF KANSAS . 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp some remarks made by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr, TINcCHER] over WRC radio station last 
Saturday evening. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Of course, it is nonpartisan? 

Mr. TILSON. I assume from the source from which it 
emanated that it is nonpartisan, although I have not had the 
leisure yet to read his remarks throughout. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend in the Record some remarks 
made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINcHER] over the 
radio last Saturday evening. Is there objection? 

Mr. LOWREY. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Connecticut to assure us that they 
do. not contain anything about the tariff. 

Mr. TILSON. I should not like to make any pledges of that 
kind without having fully read them. 

Mr. LOWREY. As they come from the gentleman from 
Kansas I assume that they are free from anything of that 
sort, and I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I insert a radio address of Hon. J. 
N. Trncuer, of Kansas, delivered from WRC, Washington, 
D. C., June 26, 1926: 


JUNE 2 


FARM RELIEF 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, I am not unmindful 
of the high honor of being selected by the leader of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives to-day to close the radio debate between the two great 
political parties in behalf of my party. This is the second time that 
i have spoken to you this season. The Congress is about to adjourn. 
Our party has carried out more of the platform pledges upon which 
President Coolidge was elected than were ever earried out by the 
frst session of a Congress after a presidential election. More of the 


edges will be carried out, in my judgment, before adjournment. 

rhe big question to be settled within the next few days is the ques- 
tion of farm relief. On last Saturday night party was repre- 

nted by a gentleman who spoke in favor of the so-called Haugen bill. 


our 


Since that time the Senate has, by a decisive majority, defeated that 
measure, The so-called Haugen bill was originally called the Peek 

n. being the plan originated by a man named Peek, who was, until 
he failed in business, engaged in the manufacturing of farm imple- 
ments. The plan involves the levying of a tax, or fee, upon agri- 
cultural production, for the purpose of controlling or dumping the 


surplus and controlling the domestic price. The plan has been voted 


upon by both Houses of Congress and defeated in both Houses 
py a Majority of both political parties. The percentage of the 
vote for and against was almost the same in each party. There 
was an honest difference of opinion among the Members of both 
Houses as to whether this plan would operate as a remedy for the 
evils existing in agriculture. Personally, 1 opposed the bill, though 
coming from a purely agricultural State. I opposed it on but one 


theory and that was that it was impractical. I am not an economist, 
in the true sense of the word; do not claim to be, but being familiar 
with the business of farming and producing food products, I was con- 
yineed that the bill would operate as a detriment instead of a benefit 


to agriculture. There were those that opposed it on constitutional 
grounds, on the theory that it was economically unsound, and upon 


the theory that it would afford an excuse for an increase in the cost 
living, without any corresponding benefits to the producer. 
Personally I did not reach a consideration of any of the last-men- 
tioned grounds, because I became convinced that it would injure agri- 
culture and not help it. That being my opinion it was not 
from my standpoint to give serious consideration to the other points. 

Assuming that agriculture is sick and that there is an agricultural 
problem it has been my judgment from the beginning that we should 
treat it in an orderly manner. First, we should ascertain the cause. 
Many causes have been suggested. Among others the suggestion has 
been made that the protective tariff contributed to the disparity be- 
tween the price of agricultural products and the price of nonagricul 
tural products. That, however, is not the case. The answer could be 
made in detail, as was done by Congressman HAWLEY in a speech he 
made on the floor of the House this week, but time will only afford me 
the opportunity of answering that charge with the statement of fact 
that since the date of the passage of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law 
there has been no increase, but a decrease, in the price of nonagricul- 
tural commodities. Second, that since the passage of the Fordney- 
MeCumber tariff law there has been an increase in the price of prac- 
tically all agricultural commodities. The exact figures are startling. 
I am sorry that time does not permit me to give them to you in detail, 
but I hope everyone within this audience will procure and read a copy 
of the speech made by Representative HAWLEY giving these details. 

I will only take time to say that at the time the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law took effect the purchasing power of the industrial dollar, 
based on the period before the war, was $1.21; that the purchasing 
power of the agricultural dollar was 69 cents, and that there has been 
a gradual closing of that gap until to-night the purchasing power of the 
agricultural dollar is 94 cents and that of the industrial dollar is $1.02. 
I know that you have had other figures repeated to you over the radio, 
but the figures I am giving you are correct and can be verified at the 
departments. 

I want you to bear with me a moment in an attempt to ascertain 
the cause of any farmer's ills that exist to-night. The real cause 
was the inflation during the war. Because of the inflation of land 
values Iowa has a farm-mortgage indebtedness of $1,098,970,000. 
The average total value of all the crops produced in Iowa over a period 
of five years is $508,600,000. It takes 13 per cent, in round numbers, 
of that amount to pay the interest on the farm-mortgage indebtedness. 
This is not saying anything of the taxes on the land, improvements, 
or local taxes. Compare that, if you will, with Obio’s farm-mortgage 
indebtedness of $210,760,000, but with an average annual production 
of $304,617,000. You will find that Ohio has to pay out only about 
3.56 per cent of the total value of her crops to pay the interest on 
her farm-mortgage indebtedness, a difference of nearly 10 per cent 
in favor of Ohio. No other State is in any such condition as Iowa. 
A few are in bad condition. Montana running 10 per cent, and Wis- 
consin and Minnesota more than 8 per cent, and from that on down, 
until we have North Carolina, where it takes only eighty-seven one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent to pay the interest on the farm-mortgage in- 
debtedness. To make the proposition plain, a man can not afford to 
own land in Iowa. They have a fictitious value on it, have it mort- 
gaged on that valuation, and can not produce crops sufficient on it to 
pay interest on the mortgages and live. Land in Iowa producing 
wheat or corn will produce but little, if amy, more than land in 


ol 


necessary 
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the Members of Congress, from Iowa. 

The so-ealled Haugen bill, as it was defeated in the Senate, carried 
a straight-out subsidy on cotton for three years, after which time there 
could be no fee levied cotton without further action of Congress, 
while it provided that the board should have the power to levy a fee 
upon the wheat sold from the beginning. 

I think the farm problem, or farm sickness, can truthfully be said 
to have been caused by overinflation during the war. I think our 
country is to be complimented upon the fact that we have been the 
most successful in our reconstruction laws of any country in the world, 
To tear down the laws that we have passed as a program of recon 
struction would, in my judgment, be the worst calamity that ever befell 


upon 


our country. 
Since the defeat of the Haugen bill in the Senate there has been 
a movement initiated by the lobbyists that have been here all winter 


| demanding that they have this equalization fee, or tax on production, 


| or nothing; that the Congress not attempt te do anything for agri 
| culture; that they would carry to the people the demand that the 
next Congress place a tax upon production. Up to that stage the 


President of the United States, elected by several million majority to 
administer our laws during this great period, had taken no part 
in no uncertain language he called 
the attention of the Congress and the country to the fact that he was 
in favor of carrying out the platform, not only of our own political 
party but of both political parties, and enacting legislation in the 
form of what is known as the Fess substitute, which would, according 
to the testimony of the legislative representative of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, produce orderly marketing 

Now, remember, there are two lines of thought. One is to put the 
Government in business, take the surplus off the market, and dump it; 
levy a fee on production. That plan has been defeated. The other 
plan is for the Government to furnish an agency through which it will 
be possible for the farmers, themselves, to market in an orderly manner 
their production, and it is belleved by those of us that are in favor 
of this plan that it will work to the advantage of the farmer in that 
it will not only produce orderly marketing, but will enable the farmer 
to have orderly production. This plan will enable the American farmer 
to avoid the serious depression that comes in prices, with the dis- 
orderly, or seasonal, marketing that we have in vogue to-day. It will 
not injure the consumer, because the consumer pays to-day for the 
farm products of America, based on the peak price, and not on the 
depressed price. It remains to be seen whether Mr. Peek, formerly of 
Illinois, connected with the manufacturing of farm machinery, who 
says he is representing the committee of 22, and Mr. Hirth, publisher 
of a farm paper in Missouri, will be able to enlist in their demand 
that there be no legislation until they write it, and O. K. it, sufficient 
in the two houses of Congress to prevent the legally elected, 
qualified, and acting officers of the United States from having a law 
titat they think will close the gap entirely between agriculture and 
industry. It is to be hoped that our Democratic friends will not play 
politics with so vital a question. Personally, I believe that their lead- 
ers are too big, and too wise, and too honest to defeat the legislation. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Jardine, has testified before the 
committees of Congress that the plan will work, and that he is willing 
to take the responsibility for its trial, and that he can cure the evils 
that exist in agriculture if the law is passed. The President has asked 
the Senate to pass it. If it passes the Senate, it will pass the House, 
in my judgment, by an overwhelming vote. It can’t pay Iowa's debt, 
but it can terminate the disparity that there is between agriculture and 
industry. It makes available funds, not to loan to farmers direct, but 
to arrange with organizations of farmers to take off the market the 
surplus, hold it, and market it in an orderly manner. It is not a 
subsidy. 

There is precedent for it in 
when administered, as it was, 
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administration fs permitted to have the law, and {ft fafls, the blame 
will be upon them. If they are not permitted to have the law, the 
blame will rest upon the heads of trrespensible lobbyists, and those 


' 


that seek to play politics with so great a problem as the farm problem. | 


In closing I want to say that I am proud to be a member of the 
Republican Party, the party that has always met the problem with 
which 
whieh it stood. If there are those in the radio audience that want 
to engage in agriculture, in that the prospects are so good that any 
disparity between agriculture and industry will be closed, 
in all seriousness that if you are not satisfied where you are, and you 
want to move, quit reading the paid advertisements in the Iowa news- 
papers about what a great place that is, and come out to Kansas. 3uy 
yourself a farm; if you haven't got the money, but it on time. We 
have lots of virgin soil, and this year the crop on a lot of that land 
is paying the original cost of the land, There is more disparity be- 
tween the price of farm land to-night than there is between industry 
and agriculture, and the land can be bought in the State of Kansas 
now on the low ebb of that disparity. This is true of many Western 
States. It might be a little hard for Congress to pass a law that will 
work exact justice for the consumer and pay a good, round income on 
ordinary land with a market value of $500 or $600 an acre. The 
hich market value of land will come legitimately, and right, whenever 
consumption exceeds production. That is an economic fact, which can 
not be disputed. 


ADDRESS OF HION, M. A, ROMJUE, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have extended in the Recorp the remarks of 
my colleague, M. A. Romsver, of Missouri, delivered over the 
radio on last Saturday night, June 26, 1926. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Misosuri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks, I insert the following ad- 
dress made over the radio by the Hon. M. A. RomJur, of Mis- 
souri, on June 26, 1926: 

oUR THBORY OF GOVERNMENT 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, I believe it was 
Solomon who said, “All things are double, one against the other,” 
which is equivalent to saying there are two sides to everything, and 
so there are. Joy counterbalances sorrow; heat contrasts cold; love 
yields to hate; darkness to light, and Republicanism, my friends, in 
a party sense, in times of dire distress and dissatisfaction among the 
subjects over which it rules must yield and give way to the beneficent 
power, influence, and service of Democracy. 

In our theory of government there is a dual system that makes 
us a most potent Nation. There are the rights and powers of the 
States, balanced against those of the Nation as a whole, constituting 
a more powerful government for the safety and security of the rights, 
liberties, and privileges of the citizen. And in our system there must 
always be two dominant political parties, the one serving as a check 
upon the other, and there must be a swinging away from the one to 
the other, at intervals, which will always be determined by the failure 
of the party in power to render, as a servant of the people, that 
which is their just due. And that interval or period at which the 
vhiftine of power and control from one party to the other will with 
a certainty be determined when it is apparent that the party in 
power becomes so Intoxicated with its own authority over the masses 
as to cause it to wholly or in a large measure neglect to serve the 
people, who constitute the source of its authority. Measured by 
this invariable standard, may we take stock of the present political 
situation in the United States. On March 4, 1919, the Republican 
Party came into complete control of both branches of Congress, and 
that party acquired the Presidency and a complete majority in both 
branches of Congress in the election of 1920. 

We are now in the seventh year of that Republican control, and dur- 
ing that time what has developed, what conditions confront the Ameri- 
ean people? When once we have surveyed the ground and taken stock 
of the events that have transpired, will we with a faith in American 
institutions that we have withhold that praise or censure that is 
appropriately due? The right to a full and complete understanding of 
the American Government and its principles, and the right of the 
American citizen, however humble he may be, to have the Government 
machinery managed in the interest of every class of its citizens, with- 
out fear or favor, is an indisputable right. And when those in power, 
vested with authority in the conduct of government, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, withhold from the whole people that which 
is specially granted to the privileged few, there certainly remains to the 
many the right to change the administrators of the law in a constitu- 
tional and statutory manner. The right to chastise with the ballot is 
one of the highest and most saered privileges of the citizen. 

A political party dedicated to a proper service of the public will 
promptly challenge and punish infractions of the law, and the titular 
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head of any political party will not remain silent when in the 
of a reasonably prudent man there is cause for complaint, 

There seems to have developed two well-defined tendencies du 
Republican rule within the last few years. 

First, A tendency to suppress or smother the development of fa-: 
in cases that in the minds of many seem to Indicate improprieties and 
obnoxious methods of handling public affairs; and, secondly, to ma; 
there appears to be an administration “deaf ear” when appeal 
made by a group less able to make its potency felt than others for 
instance, the farmer and St. Elizabeths war veterans. 

Is there a Republican in either branch of Congress to-day w) 
will announce to the public their approval of the conduct of Secreta; 
Fall in the handling of Teapot Dome? If not, why not? 

Has any Republican of national prominence any criticism to offer 
against the method pursued by the Republican Party in disposing of th 
Teapot Dome ail reserve? 


opinior 


1 


ring 


No! There is an ominous silence. No such voice has yet been 
heard. Why not? The fact is that after much effort and demand 


from representatives of the Democratic Party civil litigation was com 
pelled to be started when it became apparent that nothing would other 
wise be attempted; but with that a general chorus was set up by th 
Republican press throughout the country stating, “ too much time was 
being spent in investigation.” The purpose of such propaganda was 
in the opinion of many to lull the unsuspecting public to sleep. 

The public may be caught off guard occasionally and led into a 
semiconsciousness, but there is sure to come a sudden awakening 
when the rights and interests of the public are too long neglected. 

The Republican Party and the membership in general thereof seems 
to have delegated the right to speak and express opinion for the 
party to the one man, who for the most part has remained silent. 
With the powerful Republican Party halting for some time and the 
titular leader silent, a growing and rising tide of dissatisfaction and 
discontent among ‘the agricultural sections of the United States has 
been developing, and so when the Sixty-ninth Congress met last Decem 
ber a portion of the Republican press announced that the American 
farmer was so prosperous that it was then doubtful whether legislation 
in his behalf would be sought or desired. 

The proverbial silence near the inception of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
was broken long enough to give assurance to the farmers of the coun- 
try that their problem was one that could only be remedied by them 
selves and that they would have to work out their own case. Then 
there soon followed the long historic battle, ever growing hotter and 
hotter, fierce and more bitter, with the present administration set 
against what was considered the farmers’ program. 

Notwithstanding the Republican press announcing the farmer was so 
prosperous that relief legislation would probably not be sought, there 
soon came a severe rumbling in the Middle West, and the Iowa Repub 
lican primary burst with fury and protested its determination to no 
longer pay tribute under the high protective tariff law to the special 
interesta of certain sections and at the same time carry upon their 
shoulders the extra burdens that had been imposed upon them by high 
tariff, legislative legerdemain. Then, as the Republican political ship 
seemed to be scuttling, with the apparent determination to choke to 
death once for all the farmers’ program, the political management of 
the present Republican administration seemed to halt for a moment 
Then followed the famous pronouncement of Secretary Mellon, of the 
President's Cabinet, that the farm relief sought by the farm block 
“must not pass.” 

I now propound to my radio audience, must a principle of legislation 
be invoked in behalf of aluminum and denied to agriculture? Will the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law be permitted by the American electorate 
to stand fo succor some special interest and yet governmental assist- 
ance be denied to the less powerful? 

A practice, it seems to me, has grown up in this administration both 
startling and stupefying when a large section of the country, which 
has no special claim to power or privilege, desires to obtain relief from 
distress, whether caused by artificial means or otherwise, instead of 
procuring such relief or redress wholly through the customary chan- 
nels, it has apparently become the rule to lay the problem before the 
Secretary of the Treasury for his blessing or rebuke. In the last few 
years the farmers of the Middle West and Northwest section of the 
United States have shifted from a position of prosperity under the last 
Democratic administration to one of distress and shrunken values under 
the present administration. Will the farmers of the United States 
accept with complaisance the verdict of Mr. Mellon on this subject? 
The farmers’ program has been met with a flat refusal from the 
present Republican administration. Will the farmer turn the other 
cheek for a presidential stroke? 

I believe in constitutional government. I believe in the free and 
full exercise of the functions of government in its every branch. I 
can not bring mygelf to the conclusion that Congress should pass or 
refuse to pass any proposed legislation—only because it has or does 
not have the approval or disapproval of some bureau—or even the 
favor or disfavor of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

When the President assembled Congress last December he asked 
that body to take up the tax bill, which had largely been worked out 
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to the meeting of Congress, and one of the first acts was to re- 
turn many millions of taxes to the big business interests of the 
ountry. Contrast that pre-session activity in the interest of one class 
with the postponement of the claims and grievances of the farmer and 

e veterans of St. Elizabeths Hospital. How grudgingly their cause 
cooms to be heard and considered. 

I appreciate and love our Government. I believe in its constitu- 

onal powers and vitality, but I submit whatever party is in power, 
favors ought not to be granted to the few and withheld from the many. 
But if a class is preferred, those not within the preferred class have 
the right to have the preference withdrawn or to be brought to a level 
with those preferred. 

I believe that Congress should legislate and not pass or withhold 
legislation at the nod of the Secretary of the Treasury, with prest- 
dential approval, and that it is at least undesirable, in my opinion, 
under our form of government, to have any Secretary of the Treasury 
who is the custodian of the public’s money, to be so interested in local 
partisan politics to such an extent as to persuade him to put large 
sums of money, although it is his own, into such political contests as 
the Pepper-Vare-Pinchot contest. It is a performance, which, in my 
opinion, that can but meet with disapproval under our form and 
theory of government, and certainly, as I view it, an undesirable 
activity. 

The policy of the Republican Party nationally during the last few 
years has been— 

First. To voluntarily contribute to the enrichment of the special 
manufacturing interests by the levy of a high tariff, causing the great 
of people, including the farmer, to pay money out of their 
pockets by reason of that tariff into the pockets of the favored few. 
At the same time the relief desired by the farmer has been steadily 
and stubbornly refused to him. 

Secondly. While there has been a reduction in national taxes on 
large incomes, which includes, in part, the incomes of the same favored 
few, at the same time, under the State Republican administration in 
my own State and some other States as well, while the national 
administration is refusing the farmer relief from his depressed con- 
the State administration has increased his taxes and made 
them much higher on his land. 

iow long will the Republican farmers of the United States continue 
to enjoy the consideration they are getting? In the last national cam- 
paign a Republican slogan was “ Hlect Mr. Coolidge and ayoid chaos 
and confusion.” 

With an overwhelming majority in Congress the Republican Party 
finds itself divided and split. The President determined to go one way, 
the Vice President the other, the Republicans in both House and 
Senate driving both ways at the same time, some of them wanting to 
help the farmers and some wanting to help the President. It is a 
tug of war, and the rope is about to break. Let us hope that the end 
of “chaos and confusion” in Republican management is near at hand 
and that somehow by some party, preferably the Democratic one, 
wrongs may be righted and rights be not wronged. 
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AIR CORPS OF THE ARMY 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Sneiu, from the Committee on Rules, submits the following 
report to accompany House Resolution 809, providing that notwith- 
standing previous action of the House relative to the conference 
report on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 
10827) to provide more effectively for the national defense by increas- 
ing the efficiency of the Air Corps of the Army of the United States, 
and for other purposes, immediately upon the adoption of this resolu- 
tion the House shall consider said conference report without the 
intervention of points of order against the same, 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed. 


THE MANIA FOR MULTIPLYING LAWS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, if the House really wishes for a 
nonpartisan speech I think I can provide one if the House will 
permit me to extend in the Recokp some remarks that I made 
the other day before the Yale Law School Alumni Association. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend in the Recorp an address made 
by him before the Yale Law School Alumni Association. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I insert the following address which I delivered 
before the Alumni of Yale Law School, at New Haven, Conn., 
on June 21, 1926: 
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Mr. TrLson. In my judgment, the one tendency now visible in our 
American governmental life that is most dangerous to the stability 
and perpetuity of our institutions in the mania for laws and more laws. 
If ever what we call “ liberty” fails, and any form of despotism, either 
of the many or the few, comes to the people of this country, it will be 
more on account of this tendency than any other. 

The time-honored idea of a lawyer was one “learned In the law.” 
I presume that most of us here to-day at some time in our lives, probably 
soon after graduation, would have laid some claim to this distinction. 
Having spent a large part of my life in an atmosphere of law-making, 
where I have witnessed a great mass of legislative enactments added 
to the body of American law under my immediate observation, and be- 
ing cognizant of the countless statutes, ordinances, and regulations 
made by State legislatures, and by town, city, and county law-making 
agencies in the same period, I marvel at the superhuman intellect of 
anyone who can honestly claim to be “ learned in the law” under con- 
ditions as they exist to-day. Judge-made law is necessarily increasing 
as the number and complexity of human relations increase, but the 
worst offenders in this direction are legislative bodies. Taking the two 
together, it would seem sometimes that the world itself can scarcely 
contain the volumes that must be written in order to embody them all. 

I recall the story of a young man in Tennessee many years ago who 

was ambitious to be admitted to the bar and confided his ambitions to 
an old practitioner. ‘What do you know about the law?” inquired 
the old lawyer. “I know pretty nearly all of it,” said the boy “7 
have read the Revised Statutes through three times.” The old lawyer 
laughed. “ Yes, and when the legislature meets in January it will prob- 
ably repeal most of what you know.” 
@rhe tendency toward a multiplicity of statute laws is universal and 
no legislative body is free from it. So far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, it is largely due to the extension of Federal activities 
into new fields, such as income taxes, estate taxes, prohibition, and the 
regulation of business in numberless different ways. Government bu 
reaus are given power to make regulations which are often more 
voluminous and complex than the law itself, and in general the demand 
in the cure of all real or fancied human ills by legislative enactment. A 
halt in thie direction should be called, at any rate long enough to give 
lawyers time to catch up with at least reading, if not digesting, the 
legislative output. 

I have referred to the fact that the bumper crops of new laws 
during nearly a score of years have come under my immediate observa- 
tion, but do not understand that this orgy of legislation has proceeded 
with my unqualified approval. It has been only a comparatively 
short period that I have been in a position to aid materially in retard- 
ing the flow of Federal laws, but the record will bear me out in saying 
that I have done my bit to limit the congressional output. The pres- 
ent House of Representatives, of which I have the honor to be the 
majority leader, has to a considerable degree dammed the flood of 
proposed new laws; but meanwhile Congress, and especially “ the 
leaders,” have been damned daily for failure to continue the process 
of trying to reform everything and everybody by law. 

I like to think of the old farmer who was elected to his State leg- 
islature and on thé first day of the session arose in his place and moved 
that *‘ We do now adjourn for good.” His friends rushed over to reason 
with him. “ What do you mean,” they remonstrated, “by moving to 
adjourn now? Why, we've only just met.” “I know we've just met, 
and that’s why I want to adjourn,” said the old fellow. “I think 
we have too dern many laws already.” 

The old farmer states a lamentable fact, and at the same time ex- 
presses my own legislative views. This has been a part of the philoso- 
phy that has guided me as majority leader of the present House, and 
when the work of the session is done it will probably be said with 
truth that the most important work I have done during the session 
has been in the direction of preventing the passage of bad or unnec- 
essary laws. 
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“The Budget,” a publication issued some years ago by what was 
known as the National Budget Commission, stated that at that time 
there were approximately 100,000 legislators in the United States. 
National, State, and municipal, and that each year they enacted more 
laws than were enacted annually before the war in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria Hungary, and Italy added together. This 
same publication stated that there were at that time more than 
2,000,000 laws and ordinances in force in the United States. 

Bad or. unnecessary laws are not only unwise and hurtful in their 
effect on the people, but they cost money and cause burdensome in- 
creases in taxation. The purpose of most of these laws is to remedy 
public and private ills by the establishment of boards, commissions, 
and bureaus with regulatory powers, adding at the same time to the 
great mass of regulations, to the number of persons on the public 
pay roll, and to public expense. According to recent statistics every 
10 persons engaged in private enterprise in the United States are 
supporting on the average of one person depending for his or her 
living on public funds. The number of laws is constantly increasing 
and the number of public employees increases in equal if not greater 
ratio. 
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It is extimated that in 1925 the annual pay roll of public employees 
in the United States, Federal, State, and all political subdivisions, 
totaled $4,300,000,000. Adding to this the cost of pensions, annuities, 
and so forth, to veterans and superannuated employees, who total about 
900,000 persons, and the cost of supporting about 600,000 indigents 
and criminals in almshouses, charitable institutions, and prisons, the 
total is swelled to around $5,140,000,000, or somewhat more than 50 
per cent of the total expense of all government in the United States, 

The rapidity with which governmental activities are increasing 
is well evidenced by the increase in the cost of all government, 
Federal, State, and municipal, in the period from 1890 to 1922, a 
period of 82 years, during which time government costs outstripped 
the growth in population by more than five to one. In the same period 
the purchasing value of the dollar decreased approximately 50 per cent, 
but even allowing for this decrease the increase of cost has been more 
than two and one-half times as fast as the increase in population. 
In 1890 the cost of all government in the United States was approxi- 
mately $900,000,000 and in 1922 it was approximately $9,500,000,000, 
an increase of ten to one, and during that period the population 
increase was on a ratio of approximately two to one. 

In the Federal Government alone during the last six years, that is, 
since the war, considerable progress has been made in deflating the busi- 
ness of government, but unfortunately the curve of governmental ex- 
penditures has again become an ascending one. The State, county, and 
other governmental agencies have constantly shown a tendency to pro- 
ceed rapidly in the same direction in which they have been traveling 
since 1890. 

The mania for new laws that cost the people enormous sums 
and accomplish so little good, to a considerable extent grows out gf 
the desire of active minority groups of our people to regulate every- 
thing and everybody. They wish to hasten the millennium and re- 
form the world by law. ‘They are our best people and do not deny it. 
Many of the most insistent for laws and more laws are the loudest 
in their profession of Christianity, but they seem to have given up 
the hope of bringing “ peace on earth, good will to men,” by moral 
suasion and look to the policeman to make people good by force, and 
the jail to keep them so. If I understand human nature aright such 
a plan will never work. Law and force have no place in the domain 
of conscience and religion. To those who believe that it can be done 
in this way I can do no better in answering and in closing my remarks 
than to quote these sound and memorable words of St. Paul: “If 
righteousness shall come by law, then Christ is dead in vain.” 


SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL, 1926 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 13040) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 80, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 13040. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Pending that, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] if he will agree to close 
general debate at 5 o'clock this afternoon? I want to say to 
the gentleman from Tennessee that I will try to limit the time 
on this side to two hours. That will leave him four hours. 

Mr. BYRNS. I appreciate the liberality of the gentleman, 
and I cooperate with him on all these occasions so far as time 
is concerned. I appreciate his desire to close debate. Why 
not have it understood that we will close debate when we 
come to the first paragraph, when we will rise? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will agree to that so long as it is under- 
stood that we close to-day. 

Mr. BRYNS. Yes; when the committee rises. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let us continue on the debate with the un- 
derstanding, Mr. Speaker, that it will close when the com- 
mittee rises to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this bill be closed to-night. 

Mr, MADDEN. When the committee rises to-day. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Just the beginning of the bill will 
be read? 

Mr. MADDEN. We will read one paragraph and then rise. 

Mr. HOWARD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to see if I understand. What would the gentleman 
do if the committee should not be in the mood to rise to-night? 

Mr. MADDEN. We are anxious to rise. 

Mr. HOWARD. I know, but we are confidently expecting 
something to come over from the Senate. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then we will rise for a moment, 
go back to committee, to do what it pleases, 


and then 
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Mr. HOWARD. With the understanding that the Honso 
will do what it pleases I will have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
tleman from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtry} 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of th» 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid 
eration of the bill H. R. 13040, the second deficiency bill, 192. 
with Mr. Haw try in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideratio), 
of H. R. 13040, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. Morrow]. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I am going to discuss briefly to-day the Indian question. 
This, in my opinion, is one of the important questions before 
the American people. The Indian problem has been a problem 
since the settlement of Jamestown in 1607. It has been a prob- 
lem since the establishment of this American Government in 
1789 down to the present time. That the Indians are not a dis. 
appearing race is true. The Indians in the United States to-day 
number perhaps as many as when Columbus discovered this 
country. There are to-day one-third of a million of Indians in 
the United States, scattered throughout every State in the 
American Union. Oklahoma has 120,000, the greatest number 
of Indians of any State, and the State of Delaware has 5, the 
lowest number of any of the States. This problem is one which 
ought to be determined. 

In 1882 the Bureau of Indian Affairs was established in this 
Government for the purpose of settling and determining the 
Indian problem, civilizing the Indians, and making them a part 
of the Government. This bureau has been in existence 94 years. 
The Indian problem is to-day just as far from being solved as it 
was a century ago, with the exception of a few of the Eastern 
States, where the Indian has become assimilated. The time, in 
my opinion, has arrived when the Indians should become citi- 
zens of the State in which they reside. The Indian schools 
ought to be under State control. You are appropriating at every 
session of Congress, even in the appropriation bill now under 
consideration, thousands and thousands of dollars, yea, up into 
the millions, to take care of the Indian situation. ‘ 

Here are a few of the figures showing the appropriations for 
the various years. Going back to 1870 the appropriation was 
$713,733. In 1880 it was $4,714,948; in 1890, $6,083,851; in 
1900, $7,749,951; in 1910, $11,868,159; in 1920, $11,132,397; and 
in 1925, $12,070,220. 

I want to say to you that the Indian problem, in place of 
decreasing and coming nearer a solution, is becoming more in- 
volved and the expenditures are increasing each year. There 
ought to be a time when this problem should be determined, 
and there ought to be a period in which the Indian, as I said, 
should become a citizen of the State in which he resides and 
take part in the affairs of the State. That period, it appears, 
has not yet arrived, although the Congress at the last session 
declared the Indians citizens of the United States. However, 
it was only a partial conferring of citizenship. 

I want to speak particularly of the Navajo Indians in my 
State, Arizona, and in the State of Utah. The Navajo Indians, 
as you heard from the floor of this House about two months 
ago, were very dependent Indians and that this Government, 
by making certain appropriations reimbursable, was taking ad- 
vantage of funds of those Indians. Let us see what the Navajo 
people have and who they are, 

The Navajo Indians migrated from the extreme Northwest 
and located in that portion of the United States now known as 
Arizona and New Mexico in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. They were found there by the Spaniards as early 
as 1539 occupying the territory that had been formerly occu- 
pied by another prehistoric race, who had developed, as it is 
shown by the ruins, a high degree of civilization. The Navajo 
Indians had been a warlike tribe for 180 years and were at 
war with the United States and with Mexico until the years 
1863 and 1864, when a final campaign against the Navajos 
was conducted by the famous Kit Carson as colonel of the 
First Regiment of New Mexico Volunteer Cavalry with Brig. 
Gen. James H. Carleton. After several expeditions, which 
culminated in an attack upon the Indian stronghold in Canyon 
de Chelly, the major portion of the tribe surrendered and were 
taken as prisoners of war to Bosque Redondo in New Mexico. 
They were held as prisoners of war for a period of four years. 
They longed to return to the Navajo Reservation and they sued 
for peace. The Government entered into a treaty with the 
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Navajo Indians and returned them to their reservation; they 


were granted 8,064,520 acres of land on the borders of New | 


Mexico and Arizona. To-day that land is in an oil-developing 


territory. These Navajo Indians are destined to be, in my 
opinion, the richest Indians in the entire United States. Just 


recently a sale and lease of these 
made. Three years ago the sale and lease of a portion of 
these reservation lands was made. One tract of land 
then sold for $1,000 has just recently been resold, a one-half 
interest in the same, for $3,500,000. These Indians are re- 
ceiving this year from royalties upon oil a half million dollars; 
this is according to current reports. 

What else are they recelving? I want to give you this idea, 
sy that Congress will know that in a short time the Indians 
will be in a position to repay the Governemnt for the appro- 
priations made for them. The Navajo Indians own 1,000,000 


ands for oil purposes was 


head of sheep. There are about 31,500 Navajo Indians. They 
own more sheep upon their reservation than all the sheep 
contained in New England and New York combined. The 
Navajo Indians own 100,000 head of cattle and horses, They 
have personal property representing $15,000,000 

There was a great hue and cry by some Members in this 


Congress because the Navajo funds were charged $100,000 for 
the building of a bridge to the entrance of their reservation, 
known as the Lees Ferry Bridge, in Arizona across the Colo- 
rado River, and also another bridge at Bloomfield, N. Mex. 
It was stated that because that amount of their funds was to 
be a charge against these Indians they were being deprived of 
their funds, since the amount was reimbursable to the Govern- 
ment, I now want to show you the exact revenue derived from 
their different properties during the past fiscal year, 

At the time this debate occurred I did not have the data and 
could not present the figures, but since then I have had them 
compiled, and I will give you the value of the products of the 
Navajo Indians for the fiscal year 1925. 

They received from the production of wool, $519,040; cattle, 
$399,460; silver work, $182,976; rugs or blankets, $591,979; 
sheep, $1,063,550 ; beadwark, $50,000; pinon nuts, $619,320; beef 
hides, $1,200; skins and pelts, $34,903; farm products, $11,511; 
baskets, $625; belts, $15; labor, $50,000; a grand total of 
$3,524,379 for the year 1925. 

This did not include the royalty received from their oil lands, 
which will run to the sum of one-half million dollars. What 
I desire to call to the attention of the Members of Congress is 
the fact that the time has come when the Indian should take 
his place as a citizen of this Government in the State in which 
he is located. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that the 
gentleman yield the speaker a minute more, so that I may ask a 


question? 
Mr. BYRNS. I yield one minute to the gentleman. 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The gentleman in the very first 


part of his speech gave some figures about the appropriations. 
Are those appropriations all out of public funds or do they 
represent appropriations out of funds of the Indians? 

Mr. MORROW. I presume a great many of them are reim- 
bursable funds. What I was trying to show was the expense 
of the department for the different years; that is, the amount 
that has been expended. Of course, no doubt, a great deal of 
that is reimbursable. 

Mr. MORTON YD. HULL. What I wanted to bring out was 
that it was not out of the Public Treasury. 

Mr. MORROW. Not all of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, so much has been said 
relative to the fallure of this Congress to pass coal legislation 
that I desire to call particular attention at this time to the 
details of the bili introduced by the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce [Mr. PARKER], which, in 
my opinion, should have been reported out of the committee and 
passed at this session. It is not denied that the reason this bill 
was not reported was the result of the activities and influence 
of powerful interests directly connected with coal mining. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will kindly allow me to 
continue, I will be glad to yleld after completing my remarks. 

Mr. HOWARD. But the gentleman understands it Is a 
pretty serious charge he has just made. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am making no charges, but making a 
statement that is very well understood and known. 

Mr. HOWARD. I apprehend the gentleman may have at 
least a basis for the statement. 


which 





| be held on the subject. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Very good; I will be very glad to take up 
the details of it with the gentleman at a later time, if I have 
the time. 

in remarks I made on the subject of coal on January 21, 
1926, I stated: 

The 


som 


l’resident has asked for it, and there is something subterraneous, 


thing wrong, if we can not get at the bottom of this matter 


At that time the subtle hand of the opposition was kept in 
the dark and worked as I intimated. Later on, after the an- 
thracite strike ended, the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
and Foreign Commerce announced that hearings would 
During these hearings the opposition 
came into the open. Evidently the interests had become sufii 
ciently frightened that this Congress would pass coal legisla- 
tion that they decided upon another method. Officials of vari- 
ous organizations, all having a personal interest in coal mining, 
appeared before the committee in opposition to any les 


state 


islation. 
Members of Congress representing coal-producing sections took 
a similar position. In spite of all these protestations, at the 
conclusion of exhaustive hearings, with Secretary of Commerce 
Iioover as one of the final witnesses, the chairman of the com- 
mittee introduced on May 17, H. R. 12209, which at that time 
was thought could be promptly reported and passed. Again the 
subtle influences of those having direct interest in coal produc- 
tion became active and the bill failed of a favorable report. 
On June 17, in the colloquy with the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. bisH], the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wyant] 
made this statement: 


I might state to the gentleman at this time that there are 20 other 
States interested in this coal business, and I want to say to him hers 
and now that the coal operators of these 20 States have been treated 
like bootleggers on the floor of this House for the past five vears, and 
the Representatives of those States are prepared hereafter to 
it that the men engaged in the coal business receive fair treatment on 
the floor of the House. 


to see 


This seems to me as rather an open confession of the attitude 
of the Members from coal-producing sections, whether bitumi- 
nous or anthracite. It reminds me of the famous expression 


accredited to the late Cornelius Vanderbilt relative to the 
interests of the public. 
One of the results of fhe movement to influence public 


opinion has been the receipt by Members of numerous letters 
principally from retail coal dealers. The argument is that 
the industry should be left alone to work out its own salva- 
tion. Unfortunately, that is exactly what has been happening 
over a long period of years with the result that the consuming 
public has been habitually gouged. This plaintive cry that 
is being heard sounds as though the coal industry was a new 


one—an infant in swaddling clothes, deserving of careful 
nursing. The only new part in connection with the industry ts 


an effort to obtain justice for the consuming public. 

It would alnist seem as though this bill must have some- 
thing in it very fatal to coal production to cause such ex- 
tended and intensive opposition. It is, therefore, for the pur- 
pose of enlightening the House and the country as to exactly 
what the bill is that I desire to analyze it at this time. It will 
be seen that the purpose of the bill is to protect the Govern 
ment and the public from shortages of coal and have necessary 
facts available in the event of an emergency, for immediate 
use if Congress deems further legislation necessary. The 
sSureau of Mines is made the agency for securing this in- 
formation which it shall publish from time to time. The 
information desired consists of statistics in respect of the 
production, storage, transportation, distribution, free-on-hoard 
mine prices, margins of profit of owners, operators, terms and 
conditions—including royalties and rentals—of leases or other 
contracts in respect of the operation or use of coal lands or 
strip pits, supply and demand, grades of coal, corporate or- 
ganization and control, trade and labor practices and agree- 
ments, and the wage rates and earnings, working conditions, 
and living costs of miners. ° 

The paragraph I have just read is quoted practically ver- 
batim from the first section of the bill. 

Under section 2, the Secretary of Commerce fs authorized to 
require, under oath, any person to file with the Bureau of 
Mines such reports as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, and states a penalty for failure to file. 
Under section 3, Government departments are required to fur- 
nish such information as may be available to the Bureau of 
Mines. The records and documents of the United States Coal 
Commission would also be transferred to the custody of the 
Bureau of Mines. Section 5 authorizes the President to direct 
the Secretary of Labor to act as mediator or appoint proper 
persons to act as a board of mediation, in order to preserve 
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or restore industrial peace In the coal {ndustry. Section 6 
amends section 6 of the act of September 22, 1922, whereby the 
President is authorized to declare by proclamation that emer- 
gency exists in the production of coal. When such proclama- 
tion is made, the provisions of this act amending the act of 
1922 comes into effect and 
President declares by proclamation that the emergency has 
ceased. I am astonished that there is opposition to a bill as 
conservative in its provisions as this one is. I do not hesitate 
to say that it is not as strong in its provisions as I would like 
to have seen drawn. It, however, provides a portion of the 
machinery recommended by the President in his two messages 


whereby he will not continue powerless to act in case of 
emergency. 
That part of the bill authorizing the Bureau of Mines to 


secure information and make the same publie from time to 
time is all the permanency established by the bill, and there- 
fore is the portion to whieh the coal interests so seriously 
object. Why? The fact that they are called upon to furnish 
information which an agency of the Government can make 


public shows the need of at least this much legislation in the | 


interest of the consuming public. If, as we have been so many 
times told, the coal industry is impeverished and there are no 
profits to the owners of coal mines, why this dread and fear of 
confiding to the Federal Government and their own customers 
such knowledge as they themselves have and by which the 
consumer could be convinced of the justice of the prices 
charged them? 

Again, the friends of soft-coal industries have frequently 
asked, “ Why not confine your effort for legislation to anthra- 
cite?” which is acknowledged to be in monopoly and which 
affects the domestic welfare of New England and New York. 
There are two obvious answers why bituminous coal should be 
included in any suggested legislation. First, the expiration of 
the Jacksonville agreement in 1927, and second, the manner in 
which bituminous owners took advantage of the public during 
the last anthracite strike. I will not take the time to go into 
the details of either of these questions, 

Permit me now to refer to another side of the efforts that 
have been made for legislation on this subject. The Massa- 
chusetts press some two weeks ago carried an article that cer- 
tain members in Pennsylvania of my political faith had 
threatened to go into the first Massachusetts district during the 
approaching campaign for the purpose of endeavoring to cause 
my defeat. The story seemed so out of keeping with proprieties 
of campaigning that I considered it a joke until I was re- 
liably informed of the authenticity of the story. Let me say 
that if such movement is contemplated, a most cordial hos- 
pitality awaits the visitors. As host, I should be delighted to 
place every possible facility within my power at their com- 
mand, furnishing hotel accommodations, transportation, places 
in which to conduct meetings, proper publicity, and all the 
opportunities of meeting people that can be -devised, and if 
uny additional inducement is necessary, I will also provide 
transportation from any part of Pennsylvania. If this invita- 
tion should be accepted, I am quite confident it would not be 
necessary for me to remain at home during the campaign in 
order to secure reelection, and therefore I would be at liberty 
io accept a return invitation to go to Pennsylvania in order to 
inform the people there quite fully as to the injustice of the 
mining acts of the State and of the iniquity of the export tax 
whereby the State of Pennsylvania enriches its treasury to the 
extent of $10,000,000 annually at the expense of anthracite con- 
sumers in other States. And further, explain where the Girard 
Trust, a supposedly philanthropic charity, is supported by an- 
thracite consumers, as well as other details of the coal industry 
which are not publicly proclaimed by the people in Pennsyl- 


vania. In this way, a pleasant exchange of courtesies could be 
brought about, and my visit to the Keystone State would 


probably be as welcome as would that of the distinguished 
Representatives who may volunteer their adverse services in 
my campaign. 


In conclusion, let me say that the failure of the passage of | 


the Parker bill at this session is unfortunate; but there is 
another session yet to be held and other sessions of Congress 
itself. Great progress has been made on this important sub- 
Ject. The United States Coal Commission made its report 
about three years ago. It was only during the past year that 
this report was printed. For at least two years suggested 
legislation has been before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. No hearings were held until March of this 
year. Only recently has the opposition of the operators ap- 
peared in the open, so that we can feel satisfactory progress 
toward eventual legislation. While the curtain is being run 
down on the scene for this session, the stage is set for running 
it up at the beginning of the session in December. 
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T have stated several times that I should oppose adjourn- 
ment sine die until some action was had on this subject 
Should the expectations of the leaders that final adjournment 
is possible within a few days not be realized, I shall renew my 
efforts to urge that a bill be reported from the committee, and 
failing of this, will offer a bill from the floor when the sus- 
pension of rules would make it in order to do so. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. May I ask the gentleman, who is a dis- 
tinguished Member of this House and has great power on ac- 
count of being a member of the steering committee, why he did 
not use his wonderful powers in getting the President to send 
a message to the Congress, as he did in relation to the farm 
bill, and then something would be done? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say to the gentleman that the 
efforts of himself and his colleagues on the Democratic side 
to prod the President into further action on this subject does 
not seem to me to be called for. We know that the President 
has twice strongly and seriously recommended legislation oy 
the subject of coal; and if we can not follow his advice on 
those two recommendations, we will not follow it on three 
recommendations. We are to blame, not the President. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas and Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Massachn- 
setts is regarded very justly here on the floor as being one of 
the outstanding representatives 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will ask the gentleman to cut out the 
bouquets. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. As being one of the outstanding 
representatives of business and the sanctity of property and 
individual rights. Does the gentleman in his speech indicate 
that he thinks Congress ought to pass a bill to make the coal 
people, in case they do not see fit to do so voluntarily, submit 
to an investigation of their books and profits? Does the gentle- 
man advocate such a procedure as that? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would the gentleman agree to a 
procedure of that kind in the case of the manufactured articles 
of New England? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The questions are not parallel in any sense. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I did not ask the gentleman that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Effort is being made by a committee of 
the other branch of Congress to-day in order to get the books 
of the people selling coal in the District of Columbia. The 
dealers are practically defying a committee of the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman muy have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not have control of the 
time. The House has already delivered the control of the time 
into the hands of the gentleman from Illinois and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Let me ask the gentleman how 
many coal mines he has in his district? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have a great many thousands of coal- 
consuming people. I am not interested in the mining of coal; 
and further I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Murpuy |—— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That representing, as he does, the coal 
miners, I can not see why this information that the Parker 
bill calls for would in any way prevent employment for his 
constituents, 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman has yielded to 
me, and I want to finish my question. As I understand it, the 
gentleman has no coal in his section of the country? 

Mr. TREADWAY. But we want to have it there. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And the gentleman believes in 
regulating the coal mines? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do, for the benefit of the coal consumer. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman has factories in 
his section, but he does not believe in the regulation of those 
factories. 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is no comparison of the two things. 
One is a natural product and a public utility and the other 
is a private industry. In addition, they are thoroughly regulated 
by our State laws, so far as methods and conditions of employ- 
ment are concerned. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will this information which the operators 
will be compelled to give to the bureau be sufficient so that 
the Government may make an actual physical valuation of these 
properties? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think that is the intention of the clause 
in the Parker bill, because there are various descriptions and, 
as the gentleman knows from reading the Dill, it into 
minute details. As I have said, that is one of the principal 
reasons the operators object to putting their cards on the table 
and accepting the Parker bill. They realize there is good rea- 
con for concealment from the Government and the public. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that is the reason for putting it in 
the bill? 

Mr. TREADWAY. 


1926 


goes 


The reason for putting it in the bill is 


that we ought to know all about the conditions wider which 
we are buying the coal. 
Mr. MURPHY. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts knows 


that there is already in existence a report 6 inches in thickness 
on the coal industry. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
late upon it. 

Mr. MURPHY. We do not need any more investigation. 
Mr. TREADWAY. But we want legislate upon that 
tigation. 

Mr. MURPHY. You want to make the burden a little harder 
on the small miner, 

Mr. TREADWAY. We want to legislate on that very 
the gentleman refers to. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, before I pro- 
coed to diseuss some of the provisions of the deficiency appro- 
priation bill now pending I wish to very briefly refer to the 
peech made by the President several days ago before the 
o-called business meeting of the Government employees. As 
vou are aware, the business meeting is held semiannually and 
ix always addressed by the President and the Director of the 
budget. 

The speech of the VPresident was remarkable in that he 
abaudoned his former claim of administrative economy for the 
purpose of relieving the people of some of their present tax 
burdens and adopted the phrase “constructive economy,” 
which, of course, can mean anything, depending entirely on the 
viewpoint of the administration and those making the expendi- 


I know there is; and we want to legi 


to in 


Vi 


report 


ture. The reason for that shift from the claim of adminis- 
trative economy to that of “constructive economy” is, of 
course, obvious. If, as the President said, the expenditures 


of this year will exceed the expenditures of last year in the 
sum of $89,000,000, and that notwithstanding the fact that 
$35,000,000 less is to be paid in interest on the public debt and 
$18,000,000 less on Civil War pensions, then such a large in- 
crease can be readily explained as “constructive economy.” 
And it seems to be assumed that the people should be satis- 
fied with such a simple and clear explanation. 

if, as is true, the appropriations for this session will amount 
to more than $4,400,000,000, which is more than has been 
appropriated at any session of Congress since 1921, and which 
is over $150,000,000 more than was appropriated at the first 
session of Congress after Mr. Harding became President, and 
over $250,000,000 more than was appropriated at the last 
session of Congress despite the automatic reduction of many 
millions in interest on the public debt and Civil War pensions, 
then the simple explanation that it is a “constructive econ- 
omy” should, of course, satisfy the people. 

If at the request of the President the Cape Cod Canal on 
the rock-bound coast of Massachusetts is to be purchased from 
influential stockholders who have lost money on the invest- 
ment, and is in the future to be maintained by the Govern- 
ment at an annual cost of $25,000,000 or $30,000,000; if the 
per diem of Government employees has been increased from 
$4 to $7 and $8 a day at annual cost in the future of nearly 
$2,000,000; if it is to cost the huge sum of $350,000 to put a 
new roof on the White House; if it is to cost nearly $15,- 
000,000 to construct a bridge across the Potomac which is not 
needed for commercial purposes; if the Government is spend- 
ing $110,000,000. on naval aviation and over $80,000,000 on 
Army aviation in the next few years; and the Comptroller 
General, the auditing officer directly representing Congress, is 
to be expressly denied the right to audit the accounts or pass 
on or interpret the contracts—if all these things are to be 
done and others that might be mentioned without regard to 
whether some of them are absolutely needed or not, and if 
needed, whether the cost is too high, then the explanation that it 
is “ constructive economy” is, of course, all satisfying. 

And the administration and the propagandists who have so 
assiduously tried to fool the people into the belief that this is 
an economical administration beyond all others can continue to 
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| whoop it up over the country that this is an economical ad 


ministration. What matters 
economy” may be used 


it if the words “constructive 
to cover a multitude of sins of waste 
and extravagance. Why, one partisan newspaper writer was 
so astounded at the President's admission that $89,000,000 
more would be spent this year than last year that he calmly 
attributed it to the increased cost of the Shipping Board and 
the War Finance Corporation, when according to the Budget 
these two agencies will cost $13,000,000 less than they did last 
year 
Newspapers mold publie opinion; they are the source 
which the people get their imformation to current events 
and facts, and reliable, trustworthy newspapers which are. of 
course, desirous of publishing the true facts and which do not 
Wish to mislead the people should tell all such correspondents 
that they must either inform or 


from 


ais 


themselves quit writing on 


| the subject. 


| ing cost 


I am thankful to be able to say that all corresy ndents are 
not in this class, but there are some, and they have b 


en ¢ n 
tinuously putting out just this sort of stuff in their effort to 
mike the people believe, regardless of the facts, that this ad 
ministration is preeminently an economy adimiuistration over 


and above all preceding administrations. 

I noticed in a newspaper of last Friday that the President 
and some of the Republican leaders conferred over the alarn 
ing probability that the control of Congress might be lost to 
them this year on account of the failure to give the farmers 
relief, and that it was decided to pitch the coming campaign 
upon the claim of economy and tax reduction. The President 
has given the cue. It is not to be administrative economy bul 
constructive economy, which, as I have said, can be applied 
to any old increase, and of whatever kind. The President 
called attention, and I think very properly, to the ever-increas 
of State and municipal government. He truly said 
that this is a condition which must have serious attention, if 
business is to continue to thrive, but perhaps it did not oceur 
to him that the governors of the States would no doubt explain 
the great increase in their expenditures as constructive 
economy, just as he seeks to justify the steady increase each 


year under his administration and the increase in the cost 
of the city of Washington, which is governed by his ap 


pointees, and which has increased in cost as great as and even 
to a greater proportion than the municipalities of the country. 

Appropriations reflect not only the cost of government but 
they also reflect economy in administration, and the fact 
that we have appropriated over $150,000,000 more at this ses- 
sion than was appropriated at the first session of Mr. Hard 
ing’s administration, notwithstanding the fact that $161,000,000 
less will be required for next year for interest on the public 
debt and $54,000,000 less for pensions, gives some indication 
of how the cost of the Federal Government is constantly in- 
creasing. The President has himself given the test of a pro- 
gressive administration. He says: 


More work and better work for a smaller outiny of the money of the 
taxpayers is the real test of a progressive administration. 


Let us apply this test to his administration. The first full 
fiscal year of the present Chief Executive was 1924. The 
expenditures for that year, exclusive of post-office expendl- 
tures, which will amount to over $700,000,000 this year, were 
$3,506,000,000 in round numbers. In 1925 the expenditures 
were $3,529,000,000. In the present year, 1926, they will be, 
according to his own statement, $3,618,000,000. He says that 
“it may be possible "—note the word “ possible "—to hold down 
expenditures next year to $3,600,000,000. That is, of course, 
exclusive of post-office expenditures. But do not forget that 
each year the expenditures of interest on the public debt and 
pensions are decreasing by several million dollars. These items 
alone will be $32,000,000 less next year than they are this year, 
according to the Budget. Therefore, if this hope of the Presi- 
dent is fulfilled, the expenditures next year for other purposes 
will be larger than those for this year. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr, DAVIS. In enumerating the tax burden, would it not be 
appropriate also to call attention to the billions of dollars of 
indirect taxation through the Fordney-McCumber Act? 

Mr. BYRNS. Absolutely; and I am very glad the gentleman 
made that suggestion, because I think it is a very pertinent one. 
It is estimated that this tariff takes something like $4,000,000,000 
each year out of the pockets of the consumers of this country 
for the special benefit of the protected classes, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 
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Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman’s statement about the 
amount of pensions decreasing be absolutely accurate if we 
pass the bill to increase the pensions of the Civil War veterans? 

Mr. BYRNS. Of course not, so far as any increase by- an 
additional law is concerned. I am speaking now solely from 
the Budget figures as presented to Congress. 

Mr. DENISON. The probabilities are that we will pass that 
law before we adjourn. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not know. Of course, if we do, it will 
add to the increased expenditures and burdens of the people 
just to that extent. I noticed a statement that it would amount 
to $33,000,000. I do not know whether that is correct or not. 
Lest there be those who will seek to hold Congress rather than 
the administration responsible for this increase of expenditures, 
let me say here, as I have said many times before, that there 
has been no session of Congress since the Budget was estab- 
lished when less has not been appropriated than was asked by 
the President in his estimates. 

The President further said in his speech: 


We can not anticipate further appreciable reduction in the total 
annual expenditures for the business of the Government. Our main 
chance comes in debt reduction— 


And so forth. 

I am quite sure that the use of the word “further” on the 
part of the President was an inadvertence, because while unin- 
tended by him it naturally gave a wrong impression to those 
who read the speech in the newspapers and the many thou- 
sands who heard it over the radio, because there has not been a 
reduction, as I have just shown you by the figures themselves, 
under the present Chief Executive’s administration ; and there- 
fore his use of the phrase “ further reduction,” was unfortunate. 

It is not surprising that the President does not compare the 
present expenditures with those of the preceding years of his 
own administration, which I submit would have been the fair 
thing to do. On the contrary, he harks back again to the 
year 1921 and says that the expenditures are something like 
$2,000,000,000 less this year than they were in that year, a 
year when we were just emerging from the World War, and 
when the people had a right to assume that their Government 
would at some time get back to normal. I have had occasion 
heretofore to refer to this comparison and its unfairness, but 
since the President has seen fit to again indulge in it, I am 
going to ask your indulgence while I briefly refer to some of 
the differences between the expenditures of this year and those 
of 1921. 

I went into it somewhat at length on February 4 in some 
remarks I submitted to the House, which appear in the Recorp 
of that day. Among other things I said if the President was 
going back five years to make a comparison, why not go back 
seven years to 1919, when there was a reduction of $12,000,- 
000,000 in expenditures over the preceding year and under a 
Democratic administration? Of course, no one for one moment 
would pretend that the Democratic administration was entirely 
responsible for such a large reduction of expenditures made 
possible by the gradual passage from war-time expenditures to 
those of peace times. But by the same token the President 
can not to-day take credit for these automatic reductions 
which were made from the expenditures of 1921. Why, gentle- 
men, briefly, I do not want to take your time to go too fully 
into the matter. We had a demobilization of the Army and 
Navy at that time. It had not been fully demobilized, as you 
know, and the result was that in 1921 there were spent a total 
of $1,751,988,000 by the Army and Navy. 

We are going to spend this year something like $689,594,000, 
and there is a reduction of over a billion dollars; and no one, 
of course, can claim any credit for such reduction. The rail- 
reads had not fully recovered from the effects of having been 
taken over during the war as a war necessity, and it was 
necessary for the Government in 1921 to continue to give its 
aid and support to those railroads which were then coming 
out from the control of the Government, and there was an 
expenditure on railroad administration of $730,711,000 in 1921, 
whereas this year it is estimated that only $7,209,000 will be 
expended. Is the President and his administration entitled to 
any credit for that automatic saving? In 1921 the United 
States Grain Corporation, which was organized as a war neces- 
sity for the purpose of stabilizing the price of wheat, and for 
other purposes, was in existence. There was expended in that 
year $90,353,000 and this year nothing. In 1921 the interest 
on the public debt was a billion dollars. This year it is 
$820,000,000, or a difference of $180,000,000. Civil War pen- 
sions were $260,611,000 in 1921. This year they will amount 
to $210,056,000. In 1921 the Emergency Fleet Corporation, a 
war agency of the Government, cost $130,723,000. In the 
present year it is estimated it will cost’ $39,690,000, These six 
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items amount to $2,197,000,000, in round numbers, more than 
the $2,000,000,000 referred to in his speech. They are auto. 
matic savings, and indubitably show that the cost of Govern 
ment to-day for peace-time operations is greater than it was 
in 1921. The Director of the Budget—and I want to hurry 
along—undertakes to compare the number of Government oy, 
ployees at this time with those upon the day the armistice 
was signed. 

I esteem the Director of the Budget very highly; he is a 
splendid gentleman and one for whom I have the greates; 
possible respect, but how ridiculous that is. He says he ex. 
cludes the postal employees, and that there were 656,672 en 
ployees in 1918 on the day the armistice was signed, and that 
there are 246,413 at the present time, a reduction of 410,25:. 
and by inference at least he takes very great credit for the 
administration and Budget for that reduction, but he dovc« 
not tell you that the Democratic administration within tw. 
years after the armistice was signed reduced the number of 
employees more than 33144 per cent. [Applause.] 

. When the Democratie administration ended there were 597.- 
482 employees upon the Government roll, including post-oftic: 
employees. On December 31, 1925, 4% years later, there were 
548,077. On June 30, 102: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. In a moment—June 30, 1923, after Mr. Har- 
ding’s death in the August preceding—there were 548,531 em- 
ployees upon the Government roll. December 31, 1925, two anid 
one-half years after, there were 548,077 employees upon the 
roll, a difference of 450, and that in the space of two and a half 
years. In addition to that, let me tell you that this deficiency 
bill pending before us to-day contains new positions in the Goy- 
ernment amounting to more than 1,400. And those new posi- 
tions are created under this bill in compliance with the esti- 
mates and the requests submitted by the President through his 
own Budget. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
yield there? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to ask if it is not a fact 
that at the time the Democratic Party went out of power the 
war activities had not ceased, and that many of the employees 
that were then on the pay rolls were necessarily there because 
the conditions a short time after the close of the war required 
that they should be there and they could not be dispensed 
with? 

Mr. BYRNS. That is quite true; the gentleman is correct. 

Now, gentlemen, having said that much relative to the speech 
of the President, I wish-to talk to you just a little while about 
the deficiency bill, and with reference to just one particular 
item carried in it. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEn ], 
the distinguished chairman of the committee, will explain it at 
length, and I am not going to undertake to do so, because he 
can do so much better and more clearly than I can. I have 
often said that the gentleman from Illinois is a real economist, 
and in the interest of the Treasury I regret that there are not 
more like him in the administration at the present day. 

This bill carries, as recommended by the committee, a total 
of $43,372,065.34. Of that sum, $34,072,929 is to be added to 
the appropriation for 1927, because the items are supplemental 
to the appropriations made in the regular annual supply bills 
for next year. The balance, which amounts to $9,299,236.34, is 
to be charged to the fiscal year 1926 and prior years as defi- 
ciences. If the resolution passed a few weeks ago carrying 
$10,730,000 for immediate needs of the Pension Office is con- 
sidered as a part of this bill, then it will amount to $54,102,- 
065.34. 

Now, there is only one particular feature of this bill which 
I wish to discuss at this time, and I want to do so as briefly 
as possible, and that is the estimates submitted and appropria- 
tions recommended for the Federal Institution for Women. 
You gentlemen will remember that two years ago this month 
Congress passed a bill providing for the construction of a 
Federal Institution for Women who had been convicted of crime 
in our Federal courts. The idea was that the institution should 
be a model institution. It was not to be the old kind of peni- 
tentiary, with cells and walls, but cottages were to be provided 
for these women, and they were to be given the benefit of some 
training, which it was hoped would serve to reclaim them in 
after life or after their terms of service in the penitentiary had 
expired. 

1 am sure we all agreed to that. I do not think there was 
any opposition to that bill. We are all anxious to see such an 
institution provided. It was necessary, because up to this 
time the Federal Government has had no institution for the 
detention of women who have been convicted of crimes in the 
Federal courts except the general institutions and peniten- 
tiaries over the country. 





Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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That bill was supported by the Federation of Women's 
Clubs, splendid women, who had their hearts in the matter 
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and who are anxious to see everything done that is possible, | 


t as you and I are anxious to see it done, to reclaim these 
omen who have fallen into crimes. 
A year ago, or a little more, estimates were submitted in the 
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in the hills of West Virginia and paying $4,500 to furnish 
it in order to provide a place for two or three people to sleep, 
perhaps, for a night four or five times a year, when they go 


down there to look over the institution. Your committee sue 


regular way to the Budget for the construction of that insti- | 


tution. But before I mention that, let me say it was left with 
the place. I think there was a place out in Colorado—Fort 
Logan—already belonging to the Government that might have 
heen available. But 200 acres of land down here near the 


little town of Alderson, W. Va., was offered to be donated if | 
the institution was constructed at that place. The Attorney | 


General located it there. As soon as it was located the neces- 
sity arose for the purchase of more land, and possibly the fact 
that more land had to be purchased may have had something 
to do with the donation of the first 200 acres, because it was 


testified that the 200 acres which were donated are not | 


tillable, and that an additional 309 acres was purchased for 
$48,000; 130 acres of fine tillable ground and about 200 acres 
subject to cultivation. 


This institution is to have a maximum capacity of 500 in- | 
mates. So they came before Congress with their estimates. | 


They said, “ We are going to erect buildings, and we want abont 
$1,950,000 for the erection of those buildings and the comple- 
tion of the institution.” 


By the way, those who appeared before the committee were | 


Mrs. Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General, who seems to 
be in charge for the Attorney General; Doctor Harris, a lady 
who has been selected by Mrs. Willebrandt as superintendent of 
that institution; Mr. White, the superintendent of prisons; Mr. 
Simen, representing the Architect’s office; and Mr. Beattie, 
representing the Department of Agriculture. 

Now, they said: 


We are going to have a superintendent's residence, for instance, which 
will cost $15,000. We are going to have receiving and classification 
buildings, $110,000, and an administration building, $40,000— 


And so on, down the list. 

Congress appropriated on March 4, 1925, $909,000 and author- 
ized contracts to be made for $172,000. There were no limi- 
tations in the law as passed by Congress as to what any par- 
ticular item of construction would cost. Of course, it was 
impossible for Congress to fix the absolute cost of a building to 
house hogs, or cattle, or horses, or even persons. Something 
must be left to the judgment of the administration. 

So this work was started. What did they do? They made 
contracts under the first appropriation without coming to Con- 
gress or to your committee; contracts, in all instances, for 
buildings to cost far beyond the amount which they represented 
when they came to us in March, 1925. 

I want to say to you, my friends, that as long as I have 
been upon the Appropriations Committee—and I choose my 
words—this is the most amazing evidence of indifference to 
the Treasury of the people which has come to my attention, 
and I think I will prove it before I get through. The surpris- 
ing thing to me is that the President of the United States 
should have approved these later estimates as submitted to 
your committee and to Congress. 

Let us take up the superintendent's residence first. I told 
you that the original estimates a year ago were $15,000 and 
your committee, when it made this appropriation, understood, 
as it had a right to understand, that no more than the amount 
represented to your committee would be expended on a resi- 
dence away down there in the hills of West Virginia for the 
superintendent, who is an unmarried lady, and her housekeeper 
to occupy. But what have they done toward binding Congress 
and tying your committee hand and foot? They have entered 
into a contract for, and begun the construction of, a superin- 
tendent’s residence to cost $36,485, many times more costly 
than half the people of the United States can afford to live in 
and those people, many of whom have far less comforts than 
the convicts, have to provide the taxes and revenues to pay 
for an extravagance of this kind. Then, in addition to that, 
they are going to spend $4,500 in furnishing that magnificent 
and palatial residence to be occupied, as I say, by this lady— 
and she is an estimable lady, Doctor Harris, a lady of fine 
intelligence and vast experience in this sort of work—and a 
housekeeper. 

They said in explanation that the President is to appoint 
a board of five prominent people throughout this country and 
they will be coming down there m an advisory capacity and 
for the purpose of looking over the institution from time to 
time, and it is necessary to have a place to put them. So we 
are in the attitude of building a $36,485 residence down there 


‘he Attorney General and, I think, some other officer to select | 
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gested that there was a hotel in Alderson, a little village 2 
miles away, but they said the accommodations at that hotel 
were not very good. Then this was suggested to them: You 
are spending $87,963 for an administration building in which 
you are going to haye some rooms; you propose to spend 
350,000 for a staff building for the purpose of housing your 
employees; why could you not let them sleep there for the 
few nights they might be there? Thev said, in effect, “ Oh, no, 
they are distinguished people; they are outstanding people in 
this work and, of course, being selected by the President it is 
important to have a Louse of this character in order to pro- 
vide for them.” 

Now, I told you it was to cost $4,500 to furnish that house, 
and I want to read to you some of the items of furniture for 
this magnificent and palatial home. The estimates as sub- 
mitted called for two million, six hundred and _ forty-odd 
thousand dollars for the institution. That was to be the total 
cost of the institution, which they told us a year ago was 
going to cost a little over $1,900,000—a raise of $700,000— 
and taking into consideration the maximum number of women 
prisoners, that is $5,250 per capita to provide an institution 
where these women may be confined and serve their sentences. 
It is a great deal more money per capita than this Congress 
has ever voted for the care and maintenance of distressed, 
diseased, and wounded war veterans. I want to read you these 
items in connection with the furnishing of the superintendent’s 
residence. Dining room, $450; tableware, $350; library and 
living room, $775; vestibule, hall, and reception room, $315; 
kitchen, pantry, hall, and porch, $750; house matron’s room and 
bathroom, $240; porches, $90; second-floor hall and bath, $80; 
superintendent’s room and sleeping porch, $550; three bed- 
rooms at $300 each, or a total of $900; making a grand total 
of $4,500. 

Now, what proportion of the taxpayers of this country, who 
have to work daily in order to provide not only for their sup- 
port but to provide the revenues with which to carry on your 
Government, have anything like a home furnished as that is 
going to be down in the hills of West Virginia? 

But that is not all. I told you they proposed to construct 
cottages for the inmates. They are going to have about 30 
rooms in each of 11 cottages. Those cottages are to cost 
$60,000 apiece. They are to have rooms in the cottages 744 by 
9% feet, and it is to cost to furnish each room for one of 
these women—each one being assigned a single room—$70. 
Then they are going to have on the first floor of each cottage 
a reception hall and a large reception room elegantly fur- 
nished. Then in each cottage they are going to have three 
different employees—a matron and an assistant matron and 
a woman employee for all kinds of work. Then they are going 
to have a receiving and classification building, which has 
already been contracted for, at $110,960. 

It so happened that while these hearings were in progress 
I had read in a Nashville, Tenn., pewspaper an account of 
the contract which had been let by Alvin C. York, the World 
War hero, in the mountains of Tennessee, in the district of my 
colleague (Mr. Hutt], for a building to educate the boys and 
girls in his section. 

He contracted for a building which was to be 276 feet by 
75, two stories, with 20 classrooms, officers’ rooms, a gym- 
nasium, to be of brick trimmed with limestone, with a 60-foot 
tower, the building, furnishings, and equipment to cost $100,000. 
There are no such means of transportation there as there are 
down here on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, and yet here is 
a building which is not to be 276 by 75 but 65 by 1738 and is 
to cost $110,960. I told those who appeared in the hearings 
that it was a very clear illustration of how the Government 
funds were being wasted. York has regard for the funds 
donated by his patrons. Those in charge of the construction of 
this institution seem to have none for the funds of the people. 

But that is not all. They said in addition to the receiving 
and classification building, which is necessary because they 
have got to have a place to receive these women when they 
come and classify and examine them, they must have an ad- 
ministration building. They told us last year they were going 
to spend $40,000 on it. They have now contracted fer a build- 
ing to cost $87,963. In addition to this, there are cottages 
which I have already mentioned that will cost $971,286. They 
have an assembly hall and a school building, which is to cost 
$115,000, for these 500 women who have been sent there for 
violations of Federal statutes, They haye a hospital, which is 
to cost $90,000; vocational shops, $44,540; a staff house, which 
is a building to house the employees—and by the way, they 
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are going to have 67 employees down there with these 500 
women—and this building was to have cost $50,000. 

Then they have an item of roads and walks on this farm of 
500 acres. They had to have walks, of course, around these 
cottages and the settlement there, and then they wanted some 
roads on the farm; not roads for general travel but roads for 
the purpose of getting over the farm and cultivating it. How 
much do you reckon they wanted for that? One hundred and 
fifty-five thousand dollars to build roads and walks on a 500- 
acre farm. b 

Mr. DAVIS. I understood my colleague to say that the pro 
rata cost of this institution was something over $500 per 
inmate. 

Mr. BYRNS. No; $5,250 per capita, which is more than we 
have ever spent on the housing of any disabled war veterans. 

But the worst feature, and the one that appeals most to me 
because I happen to have been raised on a farm and I think I 
know something about farming—and by the way, if a farmer 
spent one one-hundredth part of what they propose to spend 
down here on this 500-acre farm, he would be bankrupt before 
six months had expired. ; 

It is not any wonder, gentlemen, that the farmer {fs in dis- 
tress. It is not any wonder that the farmer finds it hard and 
almost impossible to make a living on his farm, because the 
farmer in the last analysis largely has to pay just such appro- 
priations as these, and it is appropriations like these that make 
it necessary in the opinion of many for him to have a subsidy. 
[Applause. ] 

Let us now take up the farm program, and this was planned 
by Doctor Beattie, of the Agricultural Department, who testi- 
fied before us. How much do you reckon they wanted for their 
dairy? Three thousand four hundred dollars was to be spent 
in providing about 30 dairy cows. They proposed a calf barn— 
n feed and calf barn as they called it—which was to cost 
$20,000. In addition to that they estimated for a dairy barn 
which was to cost $15,000; a bull barn to cost $2,700; a milk 
house to cost $14,000; dairy equipment, $950; making a total 
of $52,650 which they estimated was necessary to take care of 
a dairy herd which was to cost $3,400. But that is not all—— 

Mr. MOORB of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRNS. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the gentkman think that 
matters of this sort call for a motion to recommit the bill? 

Mr. BYRNS. We did not allow all these estimates. The 
committee cut them as much at it could. I am going to show 
the gentleman before I get through where we cut this bill just 
as much as we could. I am speaking now of the estimates of 
the President and not of the appropriations. I thought I had 
made that clear. I am speaking of the estimates submitted to 
the Committee on Appropriations, which the committee has cut 
so far as it could, consistent with the contracts that have been 
made. 

I want to say to the gentleman that I reluctantly support the 
appropriations which have been recommended in this bill, be- 
cause L think that the chairman and the committee have cut 
them to the very limit that they possibly could, because, as I 
have explained, many of these contracts or most of them have 
been let, work has progressed, and obligations have been in- 
eurred. Iam criticizing the administration, and more particu- 
larly the Department of Justice, for creating these obligations 
without first letting Congress know that they were going to 
increase the sums which they had represented a year ago 
would be by no means so large and thus giving Congress a 
chance to pass on the matter. 

Mr. PESLICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. ESLICK. The gentleman spoke of the estimates as sub- 
mitted calling for fifty-odd thousand dollars for this dairy. 
Who submitted those estimates? 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, the President of the United States is re- 
sponsible for these estimates. They came up in the usual way. 

Now, what more? They are going to spend about $1,800 or 
something like that in buying chickens, so they said they must 
have eight brooders, costing $2,600, and eight colony laying 
houses, to cost $3,600, 

Then they are going to spend $800 for swine and they pro- 
posed to build a piggery, as they call it, for the brood sows. 
That piggery, according to their original estimate, was to cost 
$7,000. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. What they call a piggery is called a 
hogpen down in Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; but you would hardly call a $7,000 build- 
ing a hogpen, so they call it a piggery. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McREYNOLDS. 
mates, does he? 

Mr. BYRNS. Just as much as he approves of other estimatc. 
when they are sent up. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. This is constructive economy. 

Mr. BYRNS. I think the gentleman’s statement is corre. 
It can not be called administrative economy, but I can see hoy 
somebody might say that it was constructive economy, leavin. 
it to every individual to put his own construction on it, 2 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. Do I understand the gentleman to contend 
that these obligations were incurred improperly ? 

Mr. BYRNS. Not in violation of law, but I do say, and 
say it positively, that the Department of Justice did not keep 
faith with the Appropriations Committee when it undertook t. 
raise the estimates and made contracts in a far greater sum 
than they represented to your committee when they first 
appeared. 

Mr. DENISON. Their action was not illegal, but the gentle. 
man contends that they were unwise and that they did not 
keep faith with Congress. In view of that fact, should not 
Congress refuse to appropriate the money? 

Mr. BYRNS. If you want to cease work on that institution, 
if you want to cut it out after the contract has been made and 
the contractors have the obligations—but they will be here 
next session claiming losses on account of machinery and the 
material purchase, and I dare say it would cost more to 
get out from under the contracts than it would to go on and 
complete them. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman thinks the cheapest way 
out is to go ahead? 

Mr. BYRNS. I think so. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I do not understand why it is not a viola- 
tion. of law for these people to exceed their estimates and the 
appropriations up to that time for carrying on this work. 
If there is no way to stop what the gentleman is outlining, 
a statute ought to be enacted in haste, as quickly as possibie, 
to prevent a recurrence of such a thing. 

Mr. BYRNS. The President could have stopped this if he 
knew it, but the law passed placed no limitation on the ex- 
penditures, assuming that the administration, of course, would 
exercise economy, and that the Department of Justice would 
exercise economy in making the expenditures. Now, they get 
a part of the money, and notwithstanding the fact that we were 
told a year ago that the superintendent’s residence would cost 
$15,000, they make a contract for $36,485. Congress’s hands 
are tied, because the contractor has got the contracts and 
has started the building. What are you going to do? This 
is one of several. The contracts have been made. Congress 
can refuse to appropriate more money, but the result will be 
that we will have a lot of unfinished buildings and a lot 
of damage claims of contractors. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I assume that the President and the 
Director of the Budget could have stopped this, but the Presi- 
dent and the Director of the Budget are not in the habit of 
stopping such things. They are in the habit of bragging 
about something they did not do. We ought to have a law as 
quickly as possible to prevent the recurrence of such things 
in the future. 

Mr. BYRNS. No law, I will say to the gentleman, was vio- 
lated. There were no limits fixed, and those in authority 
took advantage of that fact to start on a program as costly 
as money would construct. Now, they are to have 12 work 
horses, and how much do you think they are to spend for a 
building to house those work horses? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. All that the Appropriations Committee 
will stand for. 

Mr. BYRNS. Eight thousand five hundred dollars. The com- 
mittee asked them if there was not a frame building on this 
farm. They said yes, an old frame building, but they did not 
think that would do. How much would it cost to put that in 
shape? Well, a thousand dollars. I expect that is an excessive 
estimate. The chairman asked Doctor Beattie if he was build- 
ing this for himself, if he was appropriating his own money, 
if he would put up an $8,500 building to house these work horses, 
or would he make the frame building do, and he said he would 
use the frame building. That is one of the buildings which 
had not been contracted, and the committee promptly reduced 
the cost. ; 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I want to ask the gentleman if he and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] and the other 33 mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee can not find some way 
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to stop such outrageous things as the gentleman has just told | 
us about? 

Mr. BYRNS. I think we have cut out some of it—all that 
was possible under the circumstances and conditions now 
existing. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have cut out some of it. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. You ought to have cut out all of it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman | 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. When you analyze the real trouble 
you are bound to cenclude that the mistake was made in giving | 
too general authority in reference to this project, and if Con- 
gress had known at the time the act was passed that this sort | 
of ambitious program was contemplated and would be carried | 
out in the absence of some limitation, then a limitation would 
have been placed upon it. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am sure of that. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. But, of course, Congress depended 
upon the Executive to stop any abuse of a general power. 

Mr. BYRNS. Absolutely; and that is one of the reasons 
for submitting these remarks here to-day. It is to show Con- 
gress that in the future when we pass laws authorizing con- 
struction we had better not rely too strongly upon the executive 
department if we desire to save money to the Treasury. 

There are other items of expenditure, and when I Say 
“expenditure,” I mean the proposals which were submitted. 
There was a 10-car garage, which was to cost $14,754. There 
is a root cellar and garden service building, I suppose for the 
storing of their potatoes and turnips and things of that kind. 
Of course, We must realize that with 500 women there they will 
have to have considerable stores, but it struck me that $20,000 
was an outrageous price with which to build a root cellar and 
garden service building. Then there is a plant-propagating 
house for $15,000, and a cannery and butcher shop, $15,000; 
power house and equipment, $116,000; laundry and equipment, 
$42,732; a storehouse to cost $25,882; farm buildings, $79,400. 
I have already referred to some of these farm buildings. 

I mentioned a while ago that $36,485 was to be expended for 
the superintendent's residence. Colonel Casey came before us 


on another matter, and, as you know, he is a highly competent 


construction engineer in the quartermaster service of the 


Army. I have always thought, and I think most of you gentle- | 


men have thought, that if there were any extravagant people 


in the Government they were to be found in the Army and | 


Navy. Colonel Casey decidedly does not belong to that class. 

I asked Colonel Casey what he could construct this kind of a 
building for, a two-story brick building, with a reception hall, 
living room, and dining room, and kitchen, housekeeper’s room, 
dressing room for servants, with a garage, all on the first 
floor, and above that four bedrooms. I asked him if he were 
going to construct that sort of a building for a general in the 
Army how much it would cost. He said he could easily put 
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it up for $12,500. Here they spend $36,485 for the same char- 
acter of building. 

The Committee on Appropriations recommended the annual 
appropriation bill for the Army, and it carries for the next 
year the following provision for the construction of officers’ 
quarters at Army barracks as a limitation on the appropriation 
for that purpose: 


Provided, That no part of the said sum shall be expended for the 
construction of quarters for officers of the Army except in case of 
emergency with the approval of the Secretary of War, in which case 
the total cost, including the heating and plumbing apparatus, wiring, 
and fixtures, shall not exceed in the case of quarters of a general 
officer the sum of $8,000, of a colonel or officer above the rank of 
captain, $6,000, and an officer of and below the rank of captain, 
$4,000, 


Some one asked what the committee had done. We were 
confronted with these estimates of $2,600,0°0 and over for this 
institution. I felt no more outraged by their size than did the 
chairman or any other member of the committee, and I was no 
more anxious than was the chairman or any other member of 
the committee to reduce these estimates just as much as it was 
possible to reduce them; but we were confronted with the 
fact that contracts for these large buildings had been made, 
obligations had been incurred, the Government had been put in 
a position where if it stopped the work it would be liable in a 
claim for damages, and there was nothing to do except to go 
on and complete the work. But the committee did greatly 
reduce every estimate where contracts had not been let. 

The estimates for these farm buildings, like the stables and 
the barn for the calves and cows and the piggery, and all of 
them, were cut to the bone. Five thousand dollars which was 
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estimated for two silos was cut to $1,000. Your committee went 
over those estimates, and where contracts had not already been 
made they undertook to exercise their own judgment and cut 
them as much as they felt they could under the circumstances, 
and we have brought in this appropriation with a reduction of 
$225,000 from the estimates as submitted by the President for 
the erection of these buildings. 

I have taken more time than I intended, but that is just a 
sample, as my colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Reynoups] said, 
of what I suppose is intended by the words “ constructive 
economy.” 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


| man yield? 


Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. While it may not be pertinent 
to the subject under discussion, does the gentleman think that 
the same economy will be shown in the construction of the 
$50,000,000 worth of buildings in the city of Washington as was 
shown in the construction of these buildings which he has dis- 
cussed? 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not know. That will be under different 
supervision. I hope more economy will be shown there. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman recall what 
was estimated as to the surplus at the end of the present fiscal 
year at the time we had the tax bill under consideration? 
What did the prophets say it would be, about? 

Mr. BYRNS. I have forgotten the figures at that time, but 
the President said in December it would be $262.000,000. He 
now says it will be $390,000,000. The estimate was much lower 
when the tax bill was under consideration than the December 
figures. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Three hundred and ninety million 
dollars—very much more than was estimated at the time we 
had the tax bill under discussion? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does my friend know whether it 
is contemplated to postpone the favoring of a further reduc- 
tion of taxes until we are on the verge of a national election? 

Mr. BYRNS. I would not want to hazard a guess, for I do 
not know, but if I had to guess I would say it will be post- 
poned until such time, especially from what the President 
says in his recent speech. Now, the gentleman will remember 
the President says the surplus this year will be $390,000,000, 
and in the same paragraph he says $350,000,000 of that comes 
from a collection of back taxes levied prior to 1920. In other 
words, if it were not for the assets that came over from a 
Democratic administration they would not have $390,000,000, 
but $40,000,000 surplus this year. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I was just wondering what crime one 
would have to commit in order to have the privilege of beiug 
sent to this institution? 

Mr. BYRNS. I should think a good many would like to 
have even a part of its comforts. [Applause. ] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman [applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Lllinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like 
to be notified when I have used 45 minutes. The sime is scarce 
and as there are a good many applications for it, I want to 
conserve it as much as I can. 

I commend the statement made by my colleague about the 
extravagant proposed cost in connection with the construction 
of the proposed prison in West Virginia. I want to say that we 
did not leave undone anything we could do to cut out the 
waste. We think we have a paragraph on this subject now 
that can be justified, and we believe we have safeguarded every 
avenue of approach to the Treasury in connection with the 
West Virginia prison for women. 

The Committee on Appropriations, in the preparation of the 
bill, started hearings on the 2lst day of April. In order to 
prevent congestion in the last days of the session, the Bureau 
of the Budget was asked to transmit the estimates for the bill 
as rapidly as they were approved by the President so that the 
committee might take them up as soon as possible and keep 
its work as nearly current with the submission of estimates as 
might be possible. This was done. Submission of estimates 
has continued from the latter part of April until this very 
hour. A total of 128 different documents were transmitted 
eontaining estimates up to the time the bill was elosed for 
hearings on June 18. Since that date 13 more documents have 
come in, making 141. 

The largest single estimate, the public buildings estimate, 
did not come to the committee until the middle of June and 
hearings were started on the $15,000,000 involved on June 15 and 
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were concluded on the 17th on those items and finally concluded 
on the bill on June 18. Final consideration by the subcommit- 
tee was concluded on the 19th and the bill reported to the House 
June 24. On the hundreds of items involved, the printed 
hearings cover 1,222 pages and 3,264 pages of manuscript. 

The committee has given the bill the most careful and pains- 
taking consideration that was possible. The total of the esti- 
mutes submitted is $46,883,349.72. The total recommended 
the bill is $48,372,065.34. The reduction in the estimates is 
$3,511, 284.348, 

The total of the bill is divided as follows: For the fiscal year 
1927, $34,072,920. For 1926 and prior years, $9,299,136.34. 

The 1927 amount involves two classes of items: (a) Those 
due to new laws or treaties, and (b) those not due to new laws 
or treaties but emergent in character, 

The 1927 items due to new laws or treaties are as follows: 


on 


UR I a itisteiniaeciiay aslbentieneaniterdiel i stadia . $13, 987, 810 
Miiitary post construction Ss dndibel 2, 240, 000 
Refund of automobile and cigar taxes ; = 5, 240, G00 
Coast Guard cutters ; i Z 1, 000, 000 
District Jail . oe 275, 000 
Rock Creck and Potomac Parkway deteeonatietghi 600, BOO 
(ommercial aviation ‘ di 625, 000 
Coolidge Dam, Ariz tess meledl 725, 000 
Institution for Women at Alderson, W. Va., completion_—- 1, 509, 300 
Foreign Service buildings fund olstace % 4 an 435, 000 
Artiliery target range, Vermont aegis il decaiiadiehl dies 200, 000 
Exposition, Seville, Spain a a 200, 000 


The 1927 items not due to new laws or treaties but to 


an 
emergency character, are as follows: 
Executive Mansion . snaisiivapadadotatgs elongata be ---.. $375, 000 
O41 lense prosecutions —< — -<-—-—---= 100, 000 
(eeneral Accounting Office, additional personnel x - aoe 150, 000 
Southern California forests ss adere tila nen scpaclaliealeeiecaliea ta Selina 100, 000 
Naval aviation a. as alin snienmidatenedivatande 260, 000 
National prohibition act-...---.- be tn itndpshenins hss <tiarines ssl itis iy ae ay 
Customs Service ict eaaecamendaliaale pedeinapeitines ichandell 505, 055 
Army subsistencs a 1, 999, 390 


The sum of $9,299,186.34 is divided approximately as follows: 


Judgments, audited claims, damage claims, and other 
claims settled under statutes— oe adalah 
Postal Service, out of the postal revenues, current oper- 


uting expenses, and audited claims__ ~~~ 


$5, 169, 674. 64 


2, 724, 021. 37 


United States courts and penitentiaries, current ex- 
penses of maintenance and operation..__.-.-.-- ~~. 751, 723. 98 
Colorado River front work and levee system, reimburse 


ment to reclamation fund for 1926 and prior years, 
as required by law <— 
All other items for all Seeeeete. deficiencies, or sup- 
plemental, for 1926 and prior years, approximately—-— 


687, 336. 00 


2, 000, 000, 00 


It is not my purpose to enter into a detailed explanation 
of all of the items in the bill. They are too numerous, but 
I do want to say something about the larger items that are 
recommended. 

First, the prosecution of the suits to cancel leases of certain 
oil lands and cancellation of contracts under the act of 
February 8, 1925, for which $100,000 is carried. 

I want to say that this is the third $100,000 that has been 
appropriated for this object, and I want to say further that 
Mr. Roberts and former Senator Pomerene, the two men in 
charge of these two prosecutions, have laid everything in their 
possession before the Committee on Appropriations. We be- 
lieve that the work done up to this hour has been such as to 
commend thege two men to the confidence of the Government 
nnd the American people. We believe that they have done 
everything humanly possible to carry the lawsuits that have 
been placed in their charge to a successful conclusion, and if 
they can net bring them to a successful conclusion with the 
work they have done and with what they propose to do, I doubt 
if suecess would be possible through any other source. 

The sum of $875,000 is recommended for repairs to the 
Executive Mansion. I want to say in this connection that 
for several years it has been clear to everyone who knows that 
there has been serious danger from a break in the roof of the 
White House; that the trusses on which the roof rests are 
wood, and they have spread and rotted to such an extent that 
it will not be safe to let the repairs go longer; and the com- 
mittee, after having given careful consideration to the ques- 
tion not only at this session but at previous sessions, con- 
cluded that the hour had arrived when, as a matter of safety, 
if for no other reason, this work must be done, 

Congress recently passed a law providing for uniforms for 
the police and fire departments of the District of Columbia. 
The Commissioners of the District under that act decided that 
the collar, necktie, shirt, and shoes of the men are parts of 
the uniform, and our committee decided that those particular 
things must be eliminated from the uniform and purchased 
by the men in the fire department and onthe police force at 
their own expense. 

The purchase of uniforms will cost the Government $75 per 
annum per mah, and if the policy adopted by the commis- 
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sioners were to be put in force it seemed to the committee 
that there would have to be several clerks employed to keep 
a record of the requisitions to be made for the purchase of 
uniforms from time to time, because it was clear that under 
the method proposed you would have to have a separate ac- 
count for every one of the 1,100 policemen and firemen. We 
have asked the local gevernment to continue to make a fur- 
ther study of the problem until next fall, and with a view to 
closing up the question as to whether or not we shall add 
$75 per annum, which is the cost of the uniform, to the salary, 
and thereby eliminate the cost of maintaining accounts, or 
whether we will adopt some new device by which we can do 
the work of distributing uniforms without any additional cost 
to the Treasury. 

Under the item of $600,000 for the acquisition of new land 
to connect Potomac Park with Rock Creek Park, I may say 
that that work has been in progress since 1913, and this 
$600,000 will be the last expenditure, as we are told, to make 
the connection complete. 

It is proposed under an act of Congress to build a new jail, 
or to add to the jail already existing. The sum of $300,000 
was requested for that purpose, and the investigation that your 
committee made leads to the conclusion that $275,000 would be 
sufficient, 

You also enacted a law requiring the construction of bathing 
pools. While it is clear from the investigation made by the 
Committee on Appropriations that there is not very much 
unanimity as to where the pools shall be located, some thinking 
that these pools ought to be distributed throughout the city 
among the centers of population, others thinking that they 
ought to be down on Potomac Park, and still others thinking 
that they ought to be at one place and others that they ought 
to be at another, on account of the uncertainty and this differ- 
ence of opinion it was finally concluded, with the consent of 
the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks, to disallow 
the appropriation for the time being until a thorough survey 
can be made, with a view to reaching a conclusion that will be 
satisfactory to all concerned and for the best interests of the 
community. 

We have provided here an appropriation of $100,000 for fire 
fighting in the national forests. We did that on one condition 
only, and that was that the people who own land, adjacent to 
the national forests will contribute a like amount. We provide 
that no part of this $100,000 shall be expended until the money 
to be contributed by the individuals or the communities is in 
the hands of the Federal authorities. 

We have made provision for civil aviation for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for the carrying into effect the act of May 
20, 1926, to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft in com- 
merce, in the sum of $540,000, of which $250,000 is for general 
expenses of administration, inspection, licensing, and so forth, 
under the act, and $300,000 is for the establishment of aids to 
air navigation, the equipment of additional air-mail routes for 
day and night flying, and the construction and operation of the 
necessary lighting, radio, and other signaling and communicat- 
ing structures and apparatus. The act placed in the Secretary 
of Commerce the power to license, to regulate, to inspect, to 
cancel licenses, and to see that no one is permitted to operate 
airplanes except those who are qualified. 

It also provided for turning over to the Secretary of Com- 
merce not only the control of the existing airways and their 
lighting, radio operation, and all that goes with the necessary 
safety devices in the operation of commercial aviation, but also 
provided for the transfer from the Post Office Department the 
existing airways and the existing personnel, as well as the ex- 
isting appropriations, so that in the future all airways for the 
operation of commercial aviation throughout the United States 
will be under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Commerce. 

The principal items under the Interior Department relate to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for which a total of $917,385.16 is 
recommended. Of this sum $725,000 is for the continuation of 
work on the Coolidge Dam on the Gila River, near San Carlos, 
Ariz. The sum of $450,000 was requested in the 1927 Budget, 
to be included in the regular Interior Department bill, but was 
eliminated from that bill pending the conclusion of negotiations 
between the Government and the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
over the removal of the tracks from the reservoir site. The 
suecessful conclusion of these negotiations with the railroad 
company in the interim warrants the appropriation of $450,000, 
with an additional sum of $275,000 at this time to continue the 
work on the dam. 

There is an item of $687,336 recommended to reimburse the 
reclamation fund for all costs incurred prior to June 30, 1926, 
and paid from the reclamation fund, for the operation and 
maintenance of the Colorado River project, in accordance with 
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section 16 of the rivers and harbors act approved March 3, 
925. 
' Now, as to the Federal prison for women in West Virginia, 
to which the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] called 
particular attention. For this institution for women at Alder- 
son, authorized under the act of June 7, 1924, there is recom- 
mended the sum of $1,509,300 to provide for the completion of 
the construction and the complete equipment for the accommo- 
dation of not less than 500 inmates. An initial appropriation 
for commencing work was granted in the deficiency act of 
March 4, 1925, in the sum of $909,100, and in addition a con- 
tract authorization was granted of $172,000. The amount 
eranted in the bill is $225,100 less than the amount requested 
in the Budget estimates. The total cost of the institution, 
including the sums herein and heretofore appropriated, will 
aggregate $2,418,400, or a per capita outlay of $4,836, exclusive 
of the larger part of the site. The committee in eliminating 
the $225,100 from the Budget estimates has specified the pur- 
poses for which the money is to be expended and reduced the 
estimated amounts for certain of the buildings, the construction 
of roads and walks, and a number of minor items of equip- 
ment, and so forth. 

The amounts recommended should provide a modern and 
model institution entirely within the purposes contemplated 
in the act of June 7, 1924, and even with the sums recom- 
mended the per capita outlay will be in excess of that expended 
per capita for many of the finest hospitals erected for the care 
of war veterans. Provision is made in the appropriation for 
a 10 per cent exchange of amounts, a reappropriation of the 
unexpended balance of the $909,100 heretofore granted, and 
a direction to the Attorney General that the amount in the 
bill, plus the previous appropriation, shall provide an institu- 
tion complete in every respect for the accommodation of not 
less than 5600 women. It is the opinion of the committee that 
this can and should be done and that the total sum of $2,418,- 
400 is the very maximum that should be expended for an in- 
stitution of this size and this character. 

I want to say that I do not approve, neither does any other 
member of the committee approve, of the action of the depart- 
ment in letting contracts for buildings which were not on the 
first year’s program and in excess of what we were told and 
what we think would be an adequate sum to pay for buildings 
for the purposes for which these buildings are to be employed. 
The committee found itself in the embarrassing situation of 
having had a contract let for $36,000 for the building for the 
superintendent’s house after we were told it was to cost 
$15,000. There was nothing left to do except to carry out the 
contract or to repudiate it. The belief was that the contractor 
Was an innocent party to the transaction and that we ought 
not to punish him for the shortcomings of others. So we 
allowed the building to proceed, but we have restricted the 
expenditures on every other building in connection with the 
creation of the establishment, and we have provided in this 
bill that the Attorney General himself, over his own signature, 
must authorize all expenditures in connection with the con- 
struction of this women’s prison in West Virginia. 

We believe that in cutting off $225,000 we have eliminated 
all that could properly be taken out and yet create an institu- 
tion adequate to meet the future needs. We believe we have 
not hampered in any way the construction of a proper institu- 
tion for the care of the unfortunate women of the country, but 
we insist that every proper economy shall be exercised by every 
department of the Government, not only in connection with 
this institution which we are now creating, but in connection 
with every other governmental activity. 

We do not believe the Committee on Appropriations is merely 
a rubber stamp. It is sometimes said by people in administra- 
tive authority, and sometimes even said by Members of the 
House to the committee and to the chairman of the committee 
that the mere enactment of an authorization for a given 
activity is a mandate to the committee to act immediately 
without further consideration. 

I doubt if Members of the House would agree with the com- 
mittee if they should act and bring matters in here without any 
more consideration than just the authorization. If the com- 
mittee were to consider all laws as mandates there would not 
be any need of a Committee on Appropriations. Congress has 
cut $4,275,000,000 from the requests of administrative officials 
for appropriations since the war closed. Congress has cut 
approximately $360,000,000 from the requests of the adminis- 
trative officials since the Budget act went into effect, and if 
we had not done that, no one could have made the reduction 
in the public debt that has been effected. The annual interest 
on the public debt has been reduced by over $200,000,000. This 
could not have happened if we had granted all the appropria- 
tions that were requested, and neither could the tax reduction 
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have come about if we had continued to appropriate up to the 
demands. We do not want to be considered as rubber stamps, 
and while we serve in this place we want the independent 
attitude of research and of determination, with the right to 
conclude on the facts in the case irrespective of whether au- 
thorization legislation has been enacted or not. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I want to express my entire ap- 
proval and agreement with what the gentleman from Illinois 
has just said with reference to the real work of himself and 
of the members of the committee on behalf of economy. I 
think they are entitled not only to the thanks of the Congress 
but to the thanks of the whole country; but the whole country 
can not give those thanks unless they know the facts and 
know the truth, and I wish the gentleman from Illinois would 
put the facts in such shape that the gentlemen in the press 


| gallery, who ordinarily are very industrious about taking 


down what happens in Congress, will let the country know 


| that the House of Representatives is the real agency of economy 
| in this Government, and that since the institution of the Budget 


it has cut off of administrative estimates $360,000,000. I hope 
the gentleman will put the facts in such shape that the press 
at least for once will tell the country that the much-abused 
hound dog that everybody wants to kick about—the Congress— 
is the real economical branch of this Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. We have no desire for any special commen- 
dation, but we want the privilege of doing the work——— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman wants the com- 
mendation that the facts carry on their face, does he not? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, and I did not say that in answer 
to the gentleman. We have no desire for any special commen- 
dation. All we want to do is to exercise whatever intelligence 
we have, whatever integrity we may possess, and whatever in- 
dustry we may think proper to devote to the consideration of 
the public business with a view to reaching conclusions on the 
facts, irrespective of what anybody may think about the facts. 

My own notion is that this committee ought to be considered 
the agency of the taxpayers. It seems to me it is the only 
agency in the Government where the taxpayer has a real 
chance, and we have considered ourselves his spokesmen. We 
propose to continue to consider Ourselves as such until you tell 
us that you have no further use for us. Then when you have 
not, we can join the masters of the servants out in the open, 
and when our opinions are no longer needed to be expressed 
here or if they are to be restricted, for one I want to go back 
home where I can stand as the equal of every other person 
in the line and express my opinion without any official visa. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman from 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I heartily approve what 
the gentleman from Texas said about the work the Congress 
has been doing along the line of economy, but my recollection 
is that at the close of the iast Congress the statement was 
made 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not yield for any discussion of this 
matter, because I only have a short time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am not going to discuss 
it. My recollection is that at the close of the last Congress 
the gentleman from Illinois made a statement to the effect 
that the total of our reduction in appropriations below the 
estimates of the Budget was about $360,000,000, and now the 
gentleman is using the same amount. Does that mean there 
have been no reductions or economies in this session of 
Congress? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have not completed our work and I am 
not stating the facts until I can make a complete statement. 
I expect at the close of the session to ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Tennessee and myself may be able 
to submit a review of what has been done in this session and 
in any other session that he may think proper to approach. 
We have made reductions. This bill alone, I want to say to 
the gentleman from Michigan, reduces the estimates $3,511,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Michigan 
is in error. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I thought perhaps we had 
gone far enough so the gentleman could make the statement 
now. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like very much to reserve whatever 
statement I may make until I have the figures complete. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Michigan 
is in error. The last statement made by the gentleman two 
years ago did not say $360,000,000. The figure at that time 
was $345,000,000, 
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Mr. MADDEN. There will be several million dollars saved in 
this session. 

The national prohibition question is before us in this bill 
in connection with the item of $2,686,760, which is recommended 
for the enforcement of the national prohibition act. It is to 
be added to the appropriation of $10,635,685 heretofore made 
for that purpose. At the time the regular appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1927 was made, the reorganization of the prohi- 
bition forces under the direction of Assistant Secretary An- 
drews had not been completed. He came before us at this 
time with a completed program which calls for 905 more men, 
adding to the present force of 3,697 and making a total of 
4,603. 

The appropriation recommended was $244,250 less than 
General Andrews requested. That does not mean that we 
are wot in favor of the enforcement of the act at all, but, on 
the other hand, it means that we are not allowing for the use 
of any more money than they need under the calculations 
that we were called upon to make. For example, they asked 
for $2,900,000 for the year. We find they could not assemble 
the men they proposed to employ for more than an average of 
11 months, so we have taken one month’s allowance off the 
total to be employed for this purpose for 1927. 

The sum of $5,250,000 is included to enable the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to refund automobile and cigar taxes in 
accordance with sections 1204 and 1205 of the revenue act of 
1926. Of this sum it is estimated that $4,250,000 will be 
required for the refund of cigar taxes and $1,000,000 will be 
required for the refund of automobile taxes, The total refund 
involved for automobile taxes is estimated at $38,000,000, and 
$2,000,000 of this amount will be refunded to dealers by 
adjustments of credit taken by manufacturers on their 
monthly tax returns, and $1,000,000 of the amount will be 
refunded in cash by this appropriation. 

Now, I come to an item that interests everybody in the 
House, the public building item. The total amount recom- 
mended for public buildings is $14,156,466. Of this sum 
$168,656 is included for miscellaneous items of construction, 
repair, and equipment of public buildings already in existence 
and not involved in the construction program under the new 
public buildings act. 

The amount recommended under the public buildings act 
of May 25, 1926, is $13,987,810. Of this latter sum $3,196,000 
is recommended for the commencement of work on projects 
under section 8 of the act, $4,031,000 for projects under sec- 
tion 5 of the aet outside the District of Columbia, and 
$5,575,000 for projects under section 5 in the District of 
Columbia, and $1,185,810 for administrative expenses. 

Under section 3 of the act the limit of cost on 69 projects 
authorized in the 1913 act is increased by $15,000,000. The 
total limit of cost under the 1913 act aggregated $7,743,921, 
The additional limit of cost of $15,000,000 authorized in sec- 
tion 3 provides a new total limit of cost for the 69 projects of 
$22,743,921. 

Due to ambiguity in section 38, which says that the $15,- 
000,000 authorization should be in addition to the total appro- 
priation heretofore made of $5,020,421, the committee recom- 
mends a paragraph making the $15,000,000 authorization an 
addition to the total limit of cost heretofore fixed. This will 
make it clear that the estimated limit of cost for the entire 
69 buildings as raised by the act should be $22,748,521, as 
clearly contemplated by section 3, instead of $20,020,421 as the 
wording of the act would seem to require unless amended. 

There is included in the bill specific recommendations for 
contract authority, new limits of cost, and appropriations for 
22 of the 69 projects. 

There is also recommended under section 8 of the public 
buildings act specific estimated maximum limits of cost for 
43 more of the 69 projects authorized therein. Appropriations 
for these 43 projects are now available in sufficient amounts 
to start work under the new limits of cost, and authority is 
given the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into contracts 
for the full cost. 

The limits of cost recommended on the 22 projects, namely, 
$12,058,552 plus the limits of cost fixed on the 43 projects, 
namely, $5,570,400 makes an aggregate limit of cost of the 65 
of the 69 projects of not to exceed $17,628,952. This latter 
sum deducted from the $22,743,921, the aggregate maximum 
limit of cost as estimated under section 3 leaves an unallotted 
limit of cost of $5,114,969. 

Four projects of the sixty-nine are not included in the bill 
either for new appropriations or fixing the limit of cost. They 
are as follows: Seattle, Wash.; Juneau, Alaska; Malden, 
Mass.; and San Pedro, Calif. Seattle was recommended for 
an appropriation of $500,000 and a new limit of cost of 
$3,200,000, Juneau has available now $133,500 and was recom- 
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mended for an additional appropriation of $75,000 and a new 
limit of cost of $727,500. The committee has eliminated these 
two items. In the case of Seattle no determination has pee), 
reached as to what sheuld be done in that city, and in the 
case of Juneau the committee believed that the limit of cost 
suggested was excessive considering the Government's needs 
in that Territory. 

It eliminated Seattle because there was nobody in the Treas. 
ury Department who could tell what they were going to do 
with the money. They know they need the building and the 
facilities for the public business there, and we are satisfied 
they need them, but we were not able too get any intelligent 
replies to the queries made by the committee with sufficient 
accuracy to enable us to recommend the appropriation. So 
in all these four cases we provide that there shall be reserved 
out of the $15,000,000 provided in section 3 of the public 
buildings act a sufficient sum to provide for the ultimate needs 
of Seattle, Juneau, Malden, and San Pedro, but before any 
money is to be appropriated out of that reservation we require 
a survey to be made by the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments which will enable them to make a report to the Congress 
at the beginning of the next session, giving all of the details 
of the needs, all of the information as to what is proposed 
under the needs, and requiring them to make a complete 
recommendation as well as a complete statement of all the 
facts before any money is to be appropriated at all. I believe 
that everybody who has had any part in this study of the 
problems of these four places is agreed that the conclusions 
reached by the Committee on Appropriations are wise and that 
these conclusions are satisfactory to them. 

There is not a single appropriation made in this bill for any 
building anywhere, except in the District of Columbia out of 
the $50,000,000, which has not been authorized by a prior act. 
The bill carries appropriations where appropriations are 
needed, and appropriations are only needed in 22 of the 69 
cases, because what appropriations do exist are not sufficient 
to enable them to proceed with the work without additional 
funds. In the 48 cases that I have referred to they have a 
sufficient amount of money on hand under existing appropria- 
tions so that they may be able to go on and let the contracts 
for the completion of the buildings and await the further 
action of Congress for more appropriations without embarrass- 
ment. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. There is one item for administration of 
$1,000,000 about which I would like to inquire. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘That includes the operation of public build- 
ings and everything. 

Mr. HUDSON. Under the Supervising Architect? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes, 

Mr. HUDSON. And not under the Postal Department? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. The Supervising Architect has all the 
public buildings and all of the custodial service. This pro- 
vides also for the employment of 246 aditional experts, drafts- 
men, architects, builders, inspectors, all of whom must be 
technical men, and to be added to the existing force, and that 
calls for quite a large sum of money. 

Mr. HUDSON. And in all of these cases you are waiting 
for surveys before appropriations are made? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not in the 69 cases, 

Mr. HUDSON. No; in the other cases in the future they 
will depend upon the surveys. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say that there will be a survey made 
during the coming summer in respect to the existing needs for 
public buildings throughout the country and a report made to 
the Congress at the next session indicating, I suppose, a prefer- 
ential list based on the needs of the country. 

Mr. KETCHAM. And this appropriation of something over 
a million dollars is to provide the necessary force to do that? 

Mr. MADDEN. The force to be used in making the survey 
will be building inspectors to be employed by the Supervising 
Architect's Office, supplemented by the post-office inspectors, a 
large number of whom are already on the pay roll. The two 
together will be able to expedite the matter. First, the postal 
inspectors will be used to ascertain the needs of the Postal 
Service, and the other inspectors will be used to ascertain the 
character of plans that will have to be made in connection with 
the buildings in order that they may be able to make recom- 
mendations as to cost. 

Mr. HUDSON. So that we can say to our constituencies that 
these growing cities with their needs will have adequate atten- 
tion from these two departments? 

Mr. MADDEN. There will be an adequate survey made, 
and I want to say to the gentleman from Michigan and to others 
interested that the survey that we have partially made indi- 
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eates a woeful lack of accommodations. Take, for example, | 
eities of 500,000, 400,000, 300,000, 200,000, 100,000, and 50,000 
population, and many of them have not any buildings, and all 
‘hat will be shown completely in the survey that will be proposed 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is the gentleman now talking in terms of 
population or in terms of postal receipts? 

Mr. MADDEN. In terms of population; but the postal re- 
ceipts will follow the population. I am just illustrating the 
situation. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Most of the cities that have 100,000 popula- 
tion are already provided with buildings. 

Mr. MADDEN. They may be, but not provided adequately. 
Of course, that does not apply to them at all; it applies to all. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether the 
gentleman thought that the survey would be con. eted so that 
part of the report would be made by next December? 

Mr. MADDEN. My understanding is it is to be completed 
entirely and reported to the Congress. 

Mr. HASTINGS. So that the committee would have in its 
possession information upon which to make provisions for new 
buildings not heretofore provided for at the next session of 
Congress? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; of course, the intention is to provide 
for new buildings out of the $100,000,000 that has been allotted 
io the country at large outside of the District of Columbia, | 
and the survey will be made with a view to having the facts 
which will enable us to legislate intelligently. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is any of this money in this deficiency bill 
taken out of the $100,000,000 so called? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; there is a little, but it is all due to | 
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former acts. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But none except that due to former acts | 
provided for? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not a dollar. 

Mr. HASTINGS. So that there are distinctly no new proj- 
ects provided for beyond the District of Columbia 
Mr. MADDEN. Absolutely none; not one. We had only one 
for $20,000 at Seattle, where it was requested that we buy a 
building used as an assay office which was under option, and the 
option was about to expire, and it was stated that we ought | 
to buy it. A little later on we found the option had expired | 
and had been renewed for another year, and we took that out | 
of the appropriating class so we could say with a clear con- 
science that in an emergency case like that we did not provide 

for it in this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. So that Members of Congress, including | 
myself, may assure their States that there has been no dis- | 
crimination against them in this respect? 

| 








Mr. MADDEN. There is absolutely none; not a dollar not 
authorized by previous law except in the District of Columbia. 

Mr, HASTINGS. I understand it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This survey is to be made jointly by the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is it not true the $100,000,000 will be 
used chiefly to furnish postal facilities? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, that is the intention. Now, the 
estimates for buildings outside the District of Columbia under 
the $100,000,000 program I just want to explain a little further. 
It contemplated nine projects, with estimates of appropriation 
to commence work on them aggregating $4,051,000, Of this sum 
the committee recommends $4,031,000 for eight of the projects, 
which have been authorized in prior years, the other $15,- 
000,000 being authorized in 1918. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. LOZIBR. I notice in a number of instances the United 
States Government has entered into the leasing from property 
owners for post-office buildings, or annexes, for a rental in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent of the value of the property. To illustrate, 
at Dallas—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield for:a speech. I have a lot of 
stuff here which I desire to give to the House. 

Mr. LOZIER. One word. 

Mr. MADDEN. Make it a question. 

Mr. LOZIER. Does tlhe gentleman think it is good policy 
for the Government of the United States to pay for rental of 
& post office at Dallas, a parcel-post annex, $59,900 a year 
on property the total value of which when completed is but | 
slightly in excess of that amount, or at a rate of 4 per cent | 
on $1,500,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. Here is the situation in respect to these | 
things. The Post Office Department needed terminal buildings | 
in a great many places throughout the country, Dallas, Tex., | 
being one of these places, and Kansas City was another place, 
and I do not know whether St. Joe was another, but some 
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small places were on the list, in New York, Mlinofs, and every- 
where. There was no special effort being made except to meet 
existing needs, and Congress passed an act authorizing the 
Post Office Department to make leases 10 or 20 years, and 
10 per cent rent of the building of this class is not a high rent, 


;} as Government buildings have to be specially erected for a 


given purpose and could not be used for anything else in nine 
cases out of ten. There is a great deal of deterioration, and 
the leases are for a short time. The people who built the build- 
ings have to pay taxes, and costs have inereased greatly. 
Sometimes they may be paying what seems to be a high rent, 
but I went all through this thing when Mr. Burleson was Post- 
master General, and I want to say he was a good Postmaster 
General. [Applause.] He and I went all through this thing 


| with a fine-tooth comb, and we cut here, there, and everywhere 


to come within a reasonable cost. But the facilities must be 
had. What are we going to do? We could not handle any 


| mail in the streets or in the gutter. You could not handle them 


in the back yard of some residence, but you have to have favili- 
ties. Now we have got them. The Government is trying to 
do it as economically as it can, but rents are high to-day and 
the cost of buildings are higher than they were then. The 
representative building cost now is 180 as compared with 100 
per cent back yonder. 

Of course rents will be higher on the basis of 180 than on 
the basis of 100. I do not know the details of all these things, 
but I know about these particular cases. I do not assume 
any responsibility for what the administrative side of the Gov- 
ernment does. I keep myself as free as I can to commend 
them when they ought to be commended and to criticize them 
as harshly as I feel like criticizing them when they ought to 
be criticized. I am not connected with anybody connected 
with the administration now or at any other time. I am here 
as the representative of the American people and their spokes- 
man, and I speak for the House while I occupy the position 
I am now in, no matter what the politics involved may be. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In addition to the lump-sum au- 
thorization of $100,000,000 outside of the District of Colum- 
bia, has the gentleman any information which will enable 
him to conjecture how much more will be needed to erect 
buildings and improve buildings that need improvement? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not undertake to say, but it will be 
a very large amount. We will spend the $100,000,000. We 
are using the $15,000,000. We are using $34,550,000 of the 
$50,000,000 for work in the District of Columbia, on which 
we are proposing now to appropriate about $5,575,000 as an 
initial appropriation. Under it we are proposing to put up an 
internal-revenue building at a cost of $7,950.000, and we pro- 
pese to put up two buildings for the Agricultural Department : 
one to connect the two wings down there in the Mall and 
another one a complete office building. We are proposing 
to put up an archives building, with a million feet of file 
space, and when that building is completed and the files can 
be moved from the offices which they now occupy, these files 
will release 400,000 square feet of office space in the buildings 
where the files are stored to-day, which will be equivalent 
to a building nearly as large as the Treasury Department. We 
are also proposing under this bill to make an initial appropria- 
tion for a building for the Department of Commerce at a 
cost of $10,000,000, with floor space of a million square feet. 

I want to call the especial attention of the House to the 
fact that the Agriculture Department alone here is now ocen- 
pying 47 different. buildings, and all the other departments are 
occupying buildings in proportion to their importance. Of 
eourse the thing to do is to relieve that congestion as soon 
as we can, and to provide space now in the buildings that are 
to be erected to take out of existence the payment of rent 
everywhere throughout the District. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. The annual expenditure that may be made out 
of the $100,000,000 provided Is limited to $15,000,000 a year. 
I want to know if the Committee on Appropriations has gotten 
into the facts far enough to see whether or not the $15,000,000 
a year will cover the program such as ought to be proceeded 
with In furnishing publie buildings? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am frank to say to the gentleman that 
we did not go into that, because we were more concerned about 
getting this bill in here and providing the means whereby you 
ean begin the 69 buildings already authorized. 

Mr. BUSBY. But from a general survey I believe the gen- 
tleman stated that the buildings, compared with former days, 
would be in the ratio of 180 to 100? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, ‘ 
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Mr. BUSBY. I think the figures from the Bureau of Labor 
were 207 to 100. | 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is about 180. 

Mr. BUSBY. With the further fact in view that Mr. Whitte- 
more suggested that you would spend about $15,000,000 a year 
up to 1914; does not the gentleman think that $15,000,000 a 


consider that when we get the facts. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The gentleman has already covered the 
question I desired to ask him in regard to a Federal survey 
throughout the country, 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. That is in process now. 

I want to thank the committee for its courteous attention 
to me. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. FLercHer]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

THE TRMASON OF INDIFFERENCE 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the Congress, there is one perplexing issue of outstanding per- 
sonal importance to every Member of Congress. 

That the issue to which I refer—the antisocial attitude of the 
nouvoter—extends beyond the self-interest of the individual 
Member of Congress and deeply concerns those interested in 
the welfare of the Nation was forcefully presented by the dis- 
tinguished Speaker of this House, Mr. Lonaworrs, in his im- 
pressive address recently delivered for the graduating class of 
New York University, 

Then, only the other day the spokesman for the White House, 
President Coolidge, himself broadcasted a statesmanlike appeal 
warning citizens of the country of the danger to our Govern- 
ment in the epidemic of sleeping sickness that seems to para- 
lyze the yoting conscience of increasing millions of Americans 
at election time. 

SLEEPING SICKNESS OF THB NONVOTER 


The treason of indifference on the part of the nonvoting mil- 
lions is the challenge of the hour to the advocates of the two- 
party system of Government who believe that the success of 
democracy depends upon the rule of the majority. 

There are 435 of us in this House representing our districts 
in the third-highest elective office within the gift of the Ameri- 
ean people. 

For the past seven months we have been in Washington 
earnestly engaged in the enterprise of legislating for all the 
people, and yet, according to every estimate I have been able 
to find, approximately only one-half of the people took enough 
interest in sending us here to vote either for us or against us. 

WHAT OF LIBERTY? 


Some of the Members of Congress were sent here by the vote 
of less than two-fifths of the qualified electorate of their dis- 
tricts. 

If the perpetuity of self-government under a democracy de- 
pends upon the rule of the majority, then what is the answer 
when the majority no longer shows the slightest interest in 
self-government and permits the affairs of the Nation to be 
directed by officials chosen by a decreasing minority? 

If eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, then what of lib- 
erty when half the people are no longer vigilant? 

A CHALLENGE TO OUR NATIONAL PRIDB 


There was a time when America proudly boasted that she led 
the world in the voting loyalty of her citizens. It is not con- 
soling to our self-respect to be reminded now that we have 
fallen far behind the rest of the world. 

There is a challenge to our patriotism and to our national 
pride in the humiliating comparison between our voting record 
and the voting record of the nations across the sea. 

While in 1928 our voting record approximated only about 50 
per cent and often less, the voting record in Italy was 64 per 
cent. 

Over a period of 20 years Australia has made an average of 
somewhat better than 70 per cent. 

In Canada the year of 1921, in the vote for the members of 
the lower house of Parliament, a little more than 70 per cent 
of the voting population participated. 

HUMILIATING COMPARISON 


The year of 1920 in Germany the vote reached 75 per cent 
of the total electorate, and it is estimated that in 1924 the vote 
in Germany was increased to 82 per cent. 

The electorate in Great Britain is maintaining an average of 
60 per cent better than ours, 


year now will be too small? | 
Mr. MADDEN. I think it may turn out to be, and we will 

| 
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France and America both passed through the carnage of 
revolution. Hundreds of thousands of men died in the French 
and American Revolutions that the citizens of America and 
France might enjoy the privileges of political liberty, 

Do Americans appreciate their blood-bought liberty as do the 
people of France? Let us hope that the degree of appreciation 
is not entirely expressed in the fact that while only 50 per cent 
of the voters in the United States take advantage of their right 
to vote, 84 per cent of the voters of France express their interest 
in their Government by going to the polls. 

THE MORON NONVOTER 


Were time available I could present astonishing statistics 
revealing by congressional district and by State the appalling 
indifference of the nonvoting millions of political slackers. 

Mathematics is not a dramatic science, but the figures and the 
compilations of statistical percentages that brand the nonvoting 
slacker of being guilty of the treason of indifference are figures 
and percentages more than dramatic; they rise to the height 
of tragedy. 

Since we must unanimously admit that the nonvoting menace 
exists, then we owe it to ourselves to inquire what are the 
causes of the nonvoter’s mental attitude of unconcern. 

Among all varieties of the demagogue that spawn in a 
democracy there is perhaps no demagogue so crude in hiding 
the obvious fact that he is a demagogue as the vote slacker who 
blatantly bawls aloud his devotion to what he calls American- 
ism while he still refuses to prove his Americanism by doing 
his duty on election day. 

INDIFFERENCE OF THE EDUCATED 

Since such self-confession must be humiliating, then why do 
many people stultify themselves by deserving the reproach such 
demagogue behavior invites? 

The social psychologist answers by reminding us that a lirge 
percentage available for classification with the type to which 
I have just referred are, of course, merely adult, flag-waving 
morons handicapped by inherited mental incapacity to think 
their way to a political conviction, and therefore allowance 
must be made for them. 

But what about the millions of vote slackers who have intel- 
ligence? What excuse do the college and university trained 
nien and women offer as an alibi for shirking their suffrage 
responsibility? I find that many of these do not vote because 
they look upon politics and the politician with contempt. 

The geniuses, the highly educated, and the intellectually su- 
perior who excuse themselves from voting on the postulate 
that politicians are inferior types are not altogether consistent, 
or they would demonstrate their sportsmanship by running for 
office themselves. 

THE NONVOTING SNOB 


I know of no process available for reducing an intellectual 
nonyoting snob to his normal dimensions more quickly or more 
effectively than for him to get into politics and come to Con- 
gress. 

“ Democracies do not encourage advancement to leadership of 
intellectual men,” exclaims certain nonvoters when giving you 
their alibi for remaining at home on election day. There is 
some evidence, of course, that democracies are inclined to be 
suspicious of men of leadership. 

Democracies really ought to make it safer for more men of 
brains to enter politics. Too many little minds can not operate 
a big government successfully. 

INTELLIGENCD OF OUR PRESIDENTS 


Doubtless there is too much of a tendency in democracies to 
place on the dull brow of mediocrity the crown of political dis- 
tinction and follow a programless leader whose hypothetical 
greatness is a mythical and deliberate creation evolved from 
partisan fairy tales skillfully devised by press-agent-: propa- 
gandists for purposes so obvious at times as to seem almost 
grotesque were it not for their saving grace of comedy. 

It may be all true enough, as some of my cynical nonvoting 
friends contend, that with a few striking exceptions even our 
Presidents have not been so outstanding in mental attainment 
as to alarm those who live in dread of being dominated by an 
aristocracy of intelligence. 

EUGENICS AND THBP BALLOT BOX 


But taking the common run of Presidents as they have passed 
in and out of the National Capital since the foundation of the 
Republic I hazard the guess that they will measure up fairly 
well to the level of most of the congenital figureheads that have 
occupied thrones under monarchies as monarchies have been 
wobbling along since 1776. 

History ought to be a fairly conclusive answer. to those who 
talk of democracy in terms of despair and who insist it is im- 
possible to get highly intelligent leaders under our present 
system of government. 
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Compare hereditary monarchs with elected presidents since 
the first monarchy was superceded by a democracy, and it is 
difficult to see wherein the system of royal eugenics is more 
efficient than the ballot box when it comes to getting a ruler 
with brains, 

WOMEN TIIE GREATEST SURPRISE 


Perhaps the greatest surprise contributed by those who auto- 
matically disfranchise themselves by not voting is in the alarm- 
ing percentage of nonvoters among the women. 

Not long ago President Coolidge, apparently amazed at the 
indifference among nonvoting women, plead with their national 
leaders to begin a crusade to persuade more women to exercise 
their suffrage right. 

When Dr. Anna Shaw, Frances FE. Willard, Susan B. An- 
thony, and so many other fighting pioneers faced public scorn 
and endured humiliation and martydom to secure for women 
the right to vote, then why do such vast multitudes of women 
persistently snub the ballot box? 

The chambers of commerce across the Nation, the American 
Legion, a great organization led by John Hays Hammond, and 
a vast number of other groups are getting ready for a coast-to- 
coast and Lakes-to-the-Gulf drive to round up the nonvoters for 
the coming election. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER 


The sincere purpose of these well-meaning crusaders is eom- 
mendable, but there is little to be gained in a national drive to 
round up the delinquent nonvoters for the purpose of stamped- 
ing them to the polls until we first investigate and find out why 
they do not go in response to the urge of their own volition. 
So, what is the answer? 

Appropriating, rewriting, and presenting in my own way a 
few observations contributed by the talented and investigating 
mind of another, the answer is that the private citizen to-day 
has come to feel rather like a deaf spectator in the back row. 
He knows he ought to keep his mind on the mystery of gov- 
ernment off there at the State and National Capitals, but he 
can not quite manage to keep awake. He knows he is some- 
how affected by what is going on in politics. Rules and regu- 
lations continually, taxes annually, and wars occasionally, re- 
mind the average citizen that he is being swept along by great 
drifts of circumstance. 

DOES NOT KNOW WHAT IT IS ALL ABOUT 


Yet these public affairs are in no convincing way his affairs. 
They are for the most part invisible. They are managed, if 
they are managed at all, at distant centers, from behind the 
scenes by unnamed powers. As a private person the average 
citizen does not know for certain just what is going on politi- 
cally or who is doing it or where he is being carried. 

No newspaper reports the average citizen’s environment so 
that he can grasp it; no school has told him how to imagine it; 
his ideals, often, do not fit with it; listening to speeches, utter- 
ing opinions, and voting do not, he finds, enable him to govern 
it. He lives in a political world he can not see, does not un- 
derstand, and is unable to direct. 


CAN NOT CONTINUE IN THE ROLE OF CHANTICLEER 


In the cold light of experience the average citizen knows that 
his sovereignty is a fiction. He reigns in theory but in fact he 
does not seem t9 govern. Contemplating himself and esti- 
mating his actual accomplishments in public affairs, contrast- 
ing the influence he is supposed, according to democratic 
theory to exert, with what he does actually exert, he is com- 
pelled to say of his so-called sovereignty what Bismarck said 
of Napoleon III, “At a distance it is something, but close to it 
is nothing at all.” 

When during an agitation of some sort—say, a political cam- 
paign—Mr. Average Citizen hears himself and some millions 
of others described as the source of all wisdom and power 
and righteousness, the prime mover and the ultimate goal, 
and as he listens to the harangue his egotism refuses longer to 
be flattered and the remnants of sanity left in him protest. 
He can not all the time play Chanticleer, who was so dazzled 
and delighted because he himself had caused the sun to rise. 


GETTING INSIDE THE NONVOTER’S SKIN 


When the average private man and woman have cut their 
political eyeteeth, have lived through the romantic age in 
politics, and are no longer moved by the stale echoes of its 
hot cries; when finally they are sober and unimpressed, their 
own part in public affairs bégins to appear to them a preten- 
tious thing, a second rate, an inconsequential. You can not 
move them with a good straight talk about service and civic 
duty, nor by waving a flag in their faces, nor by sending a 
Boy Scout after them to make them vote. 
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Thus does Walter Lippman, in his fascinating volume, The 
Phantom Public, help us to get inside the nonvoter’s skin and 
feel and think as the nonvoter feels and thinks. 

Some day, maybe, the politicians will have sufficient vision 
to cooperate with the social psychologist in the universities of 
the land and with their great laboratories of research for the 
analysis of the human personality available will begin where 
Walter Lippman leaves off.and ascertain for us by scientific 
processes the now obscure and disguised reasons for the anti- 
social behavior of the nonvoter. 


BREAKING DOWN THE VOTER’S MORALE 


Already we know that selfish and contemptible men in high 
places for ulterior purposes of their own have occasionally de- 
liberately broken down the voter's morale by broadcasting 
infamous slander of untruth concerning the Representatives in 
Congress. 

Only a little more than two years ago one of the most pow- 
erful industrial leaders of the country denounced the Members 
of Congress in such terms of belittlement as to give the im- 
pression that the voters had sent to Washington a group of 
incompetent, irresponsible blatherskites. The story of this 
notorious traducer of the chosen representatives of the people 
was a front-page feature in every metropolitan newspaper in 
the United States. At that time Congress had refused to do 
what this particular peevish old plutocrat wanted done, 


THE DAMAGED IS DONB 


A few months ago the old fellow came out with an inspired 
interview claiming this present Congress to be composed of 
statesmen of the highest order and lauding the Sixty-ninth 
Congress as one of the most efficient in the history of the 
Republic. 

Yet with a few exceptions this Congress which the great 
man now perfumes with the rose-water spray of his superla- 
tive approval is composed of the very same men whom he 
denounced a little over two years ago. The difference is this: 
Congress in the present session happened to do something that 
pleased the old fellow’s senile fancy. 

But the damage has been done. His former statement of 
misrepresentation and unjustifiable denunciation has already 
added to the cynicism of the indifferent voter and helped to 
increase the number that will have to be stampeded in a 
round-up drive if they ge to the polls next fall. 


CAMPAIGN METHODS BEWILDER VOTER 


The nonvoter’s mental attitude of indifference is partly due 
to the nerve-racking appeals for his support and the campaign 
assaults made on him just before election. 

Many voters become mentally so blinded and bewildered by 
the smoke screen and the poison barrage of misrepresentation 
with which nation-wide propaganda squads assault the masses 
in political campaigns that in sheer self-defense many confused 
voters lapse into a state of political coma until election is over. 

An occasional newspaper with an ax of its own to grind so 
opinionizes the news or so dramatizes an editorial mood that 
the misled voter, later learning the truth, revolts, develops an 
attitude of cynicism and suspicion that finally evolves into a 
state of chronic unconcern and another good citizen Is added 
to the army of nonvoting slackers. 

From the standpoint of devitalizing and breaking down the 
voter’s morale, the journalistic demagogue, because of reaeh- 
ing the larger number of people, is a menace even more repre- 
hensible and more dangerous to the security of the Nation 
than is the mouthing, flag waving, slobbering demagogue who 
takes the stump in a political campaign and with his bromidic 
twaddle and his partisan clap-trap appeals to the emotions, 
the intolerance, and the prejudices of the muddle-minded mob. 


OVERLOADING THE VOTER 


The commendable craze for dragging people to the polls to 
vote against their will is not going to get us anywhere unless 
the conscripted voters know why they are voting and what 
they are voting for. 

But how can the average citizen know how to vote intelli- 
gently when eight men and one woman—nine candidates in 
all—six or seven of whom the voters never heard of, are now 
.running for governor in one State? What is the reluctant and 
dumfounded voter going to do when he finds himself in the 
yoting booth with a ballot a foot long containing names of 
eandidates who are total strangers to him, confronted by a list 
of amendments he has never seen before and on all of which he 
has five minutes to make a decision? 

A voter would have to be an intellectual Sandow to vote in- 
telligently on the complicated propositions that we put up to 
him to-day. 
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SOME REMEDIES 

Remedies for the nonyoting evil are aS numerous as they 
are fantastic, and include such proposals as the shorter ballot; 
reduction of election days; four-year terms for all officers, in- 
cluding Congress; an elimination of county and State elective 
offices by substituting commissions and the appointive selec- 
tion of personnel; elimination of undesirable candidates by 
requiring candidates to pass a civil-service examination, in- 
cluding intelligence tests, information tests, and mental hygiene 
tests similar to those now being used by well-organized indus- 
tries and by colleges and universities everywhere as admission 
requirements; devise some simplified form of the school re- 
public plan and make it part of the curriculum of the public 
schools so the students will come out of school educated in the 
science of government and with a trained interest in politics; 
legislation to make yoting compulsory——-these and many other 
suggestions have at different times been offered as possible 
solutions of the nonvoting problem. 

But after all phases of the nonvoting menace in this country 
have been considered the final solution rests with the voters 
themselves, 

93,000 TRUCKS FILLED WITH MONBY 

Our forefathers fought the Revolutionary War to kill forever 
the unjust system of taxation without representation. Little 
did those Revolutionary pioneers dream that millions to-day 
would invite taxation without representation by voluntarily 
disfranchising themselves. 

If the money which the politicians and Gevernment officials 
spend in running this Government for one year were all con- 
verted into silver dollars and loaded into 1-ton trucks, it would 
take ninety-three thousand nine hundred and eighty-three 1-ton 
trucks to transport it. ; 

If the trucks were lined up, each loaded with 1 ton in silver 
dollars, there would be a line-up of 142 trucks to the mile, mak- 
ing a procession 661.8 miles long. 

If we could get the nonvoting taxpayer to stand on his porch 
and visualize that outfit parading past his house, carrying the 
$3,529,000,613 of the taxpayers’ hard-earned money which the 
politicians spend in running Mr. Nonvoter’s Government for 
him, it might not be so difficult to arouse him from his lethargic 
state of suspended animation on election days. 

THR SHAMB OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I am sure we all feel sorry for the people of Pennsylvania in 
this tragic hour of their deep humiliation. But were Mellon, 
Pepper, Pinchot, Vare, and all their bought-and-paid-for voters 
disguised “watchers” the only corruptionists in Pennsyl- 
vania at the last primary election? 

What have the several hundreds of thousands of nonvoters 
been doing in Pennsylvania for the last 25 years? Let the 
Senate investigating committee call in a few witnesses from the 
nonvoting army and inquire why by their conspiracy of indiffer- 
ence they assisted indirectly in the Pennsylvania primary de- 
bauch. The Senate can not retain its self-respect and seat 
VARE. Sut excluding Vane from the Senate will not stop the 
political stench in Pennsylvania while the voters remain in 
their present state of indifference. 

Senator Reep's investigating committee ought to inguire how 
it happened that in the presidential election of 1922 Pennsyl- 
vania sent a pair of Republican Senators to Congress who, 
according to George Wheeler Hinman, jr., received the ap- 
proval of only two-fifths of the voting population of the State. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE MANY BY THE FEW FOR THE MONEY 

The total vote in the 1922 congressional electién in Pennsyl- 
vania was 22 per cent below that cast in 1920. Yet Valley 
Forge is in Pennsylvania, where soldiers bled, starved, and 
froze to death that the people of Pennsylvania and of the 
Nation might have the right to vote. Gettysburg is in Penn- 
sylvania—tettysburg, where Lincoln immortalized the hope 
that a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people might not perish from the earth. Were Lincoln to re- 
turn to Gettysburg to-day and see the nonvoters by their indif- 
ference conspiring with Mellon, Pinchot, Pepper, Vare, and all 
their hordes of -hirelings, the great emancipator would in 
humiliation behold Pennsylvania as having degenerated into a 
government of the many by the few for the money—an infamy 
which is partly the result of the nonvoters’ conspiracy of 
unconcern, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. The gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. Byrns] is 
recognized, 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears). 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida is recognized 
for five minutes, 


as 
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Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, | 
shall only take three or four minutes of your time, and [| 
would not do it if I did not believe that the question involved 
is important enough to justify me in doing so. 

Some time ago we passed an act allowing the widows of ex- 
service men a certain compensation, provided they filled out 
certain blanks and filed their application with the Government. 
When I voted for that bill little did I believe that the de 
partments or any branch of the Government would make a 
rule that the application would have to be filed in Washington 
before the death of the service man or the widow could not 
receive the benefit. 

Since last August, 1925, or prior thereto, I have been trying 
to secure for Mrs. Alvin R. Hill, widow of the late Alvin R. 
Hill, the compensation which my colleagues and myself in- 
tended that she should have; and I repeat I certainly intended 
when I voted for that bill that she and others in a similar situa- 
tion should have it. 

The facts are that her husband died on or about the 26th 
day of July, 1924, and her application was not received in 
Washington until July 30, or four days after her husband's 
death. 

This good widow in going through the papers of her hus- 
band discovered that he had prepared and made out the blanks, 
with the exception, as I recall, of putting his finger print on 
them, and that he delayed doing this until he could go to town 
and have his finger print properly placed on the application. 
By afiidavits and by all the proofs required I have shown to 
the department that it was the intention and the desire of 
the husband to comply with the law, but now the widow is 
estopped from getting that compensation. 

It would be amusing to you, if it were not tragic and almost 
dramatic, to know that the War Department in passing on that 
claim when I took it up with them said it was a just claim and 
that it should be paid, but I would have to go to the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

From the War Department I went to the Veterans’ Bureau 
and the Veterans’ Bureau said it was a valid and a just claim 
and the widow of this ex-service man should receive the money, 
but I would have to go back to the War Department. I went 
back to the War Department and then I was told that the 
Comptroller General had ruled that unless these papers were 
on file in Washington at the time of the death of the husband 
the widow could not receive the compensation. 

A similar case was carried to the District Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and I waited for a year or more for that case 
to be decided. The court held that the papers, under the law 
and under the rule, did have to be in Washington. 

Now, as I said, and I want to repeat again, it was not my 
desire or my intention, nor do I believe it was the desire or 
intention of my colleagues, to have any such construction 
placed on that law. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Is the gentleman familiar with the bill 
known as the Green bill, reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. 
familiar with it. 

Mr. DENISON. I was wondering whether this case would 
be covered by that bill? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The reason I am calling your at- 
tention to this matter to-day is because some months ago I was 
told by ‘the members of the Committee on Ways and Means— 
and I am not violating any confidence—that a bill correcting 
this error or this wrong construction, and giving to widows of 
these ex-service men what we intended they should have, would 
be reported out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, since my return from 
Florida I have been told that the bill will not be reported out 
because there are objectionable features in the bill, and I want 
to suggest to the Ways and Means Committee that they get 
together and cut out any or all objectionable features, if there 
are any, and report out a simple bill dealing with this one 
proposition so that Mrs. Hill can get the compensation which 
I believe every Member of this House will agree she is en- 
titled to. 

I want to call your attention also to the case of Mrs. Mary 
R. Rice, of Maitland, Fla., a similar case, except that she did 
not discover her husband’s papers until about six weeks or two 
months after his death. Affidavits have been filed showing that 
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the papers had the ex-service man’s signature attached to 
them, showing that the witnesses are bona fide and that the 
ex-service man intended to send these papers to Washington, 
but sickness intervened and he could not send the papers to 
Washington. Now, through no fault on their part, these good 
women are being deprived of their money. While we are talk- 
ing farm relief, while we are talking rivers and harbors—and 
talk is about all that we are indulging in—I sincerely trust 
Congress will pause just for a moment to give to these good 
widows. and similar cases may exist in your districts, that 
relief to which they are entitled. Mr. Chairman, my sole desire 
is to secure relief, if possible, for those entitled to same, and 
I trust it will not be considered as criticism of anyone. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 


has again expired. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the correspondence in these cases be placed in the 
REcORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


{Case of adfusted compensation of Mrs. Ruby Jasper Hill, widow of 
Alvis R. Hill, deceased. Veteran's death occurred July 26, 1924, 
and application received July 30, 1924, and the case of Mrs. Mary 
R. Rice, Maitland, Fla., widow of Frank Edward Rice. Same as 
Alvis R. Hill, except veteran's death occurred December 7, 1924, and 
application was not filed until February 11, 1925. Had partly com 
pleted and signed the required application form October 13, 1924, 
but was drowned December 7, 1924, without mailing or filing same] 

UNITED STaTES VETPRANS’ BUREAU. 

Hon. W. J. Sears, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Sears; Receipt is acknowledged of your communica- 
tion of May 5, 1925, relative to the adjusted-compensation claim of 
the above-named veteran, 

Your are advised that the War Department has informed this bureau 
that an investigation is being made relstive to the date of receipt 
of the veteran’s application in order to determine whether the veteran's 
application was filed prior to his death. You are also advised that a 
recent decision by the Comptroller General has been made to the effect 
that an application not on file in the War Department before the 
veteran's death will be held to be an invalid application. 

Inasmuch as the veteran’s application was certified to this bureau 
as a valid application, the bureau accepted the same and submitted 
the case for payment, but the same was returned because of the afore- 
mentioned irregularity. The matter of determining the validity of an 
application rests with the War Department as that department is 
given jurisdiction under section 502 of the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act. 

It is, therefore, suggested that future communications relative to 
this claim pertaining to the validity of veteran’s application be di- 
rected to the adjusted compensation branch, Adjutant General’s office, 
Washington, D. C. 

A copy of this letter is inclosed for your use. 

Future communications relative to this claim for adjusted compen- 
sation should refer to A-1 548 934. 

For the director: CHARLES E. MULHPARN, 

Assistant Director. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
THe ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, August 6, 1925, 
Hon. W. J, Sears, 
Representative in Congress, 
Kissimmee, Fla. 

My Dear Mr. Sears: With further reference to my letter of July 
21, 1925, in reply to your letter of July 16, 1925, in regard to the ap- 
plication for adjusted compensation of the late Alvin R. Hill, the case 
has received the careful consideration of the War Department. 

Under the provisions of the joint regulation of the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, made pursuant to section 302 (d) of 
the World War adjusted compensation act, the application of the late 
Mr. Hill is a valid one, and after computing his service, as prescribed 
in section 305 of the said act, certification of the claim was made to 
the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau in accordance with 
section 303 (a) of the act. Further action in the case, as prescribed 
in section 808 (b) of the act, rests with the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. 

I am inclosing a copy of the act with the section cited marked, which 
I trust will make clear the action taken by the War Department. 

Sincerely yours, 

Lotz WAL, 
Brigadier General, Acting The Adjwtent Generat, 
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Unrrep STATES Veterans’ Breemar, 
Washinyton, Auguat 17, 1925. 
Hon. W. J. Sears, M. C., 
Kissimmee, Fla. 

My Dear Mr. Sears: Acknowledgment is made of your communica- 
tion of recent date inclosing a copy of a letter directed to you from 
The Adjutant General's office in reference to the adjusted conypensation 
of the above-named deceased veteran 

You are advised that the Comptroller General hes ruled that any 
application not actually received in the War Department before the 
veteran's death is rot a valid application and consequently can not be 
approved for payment to the beneficiary concerned In view of this 
decision by the Comptroller General, this bureau is unable to take any 
further action on the claim until such time av this type of case may 
be affected by remedial legislation. 

A copy of this letter is inclosed for your use. 

Future communications relative to this claim for adjusted com 
pensation should refer to A—1, 548934. 

For the director: CHARLES E. MULHBARN, 

Assistant Director. 
OcroserR 19, 1925. 
Mrs. RuBy JASPER HILL, 
Poulan, Ga, 

Deak MADAM: Please be referred to your claim as beneficiary of the 
adjusted-service certificate issued to Alvis R. Hill, a veteran of the 
World War, now deceased. 

Since the issuance of the certificate upon which your claim is based 
the Comptroller General of the United States rendered a decision, on 
Septenyber 2, 1925, in the case of Carl Hunley, which held that an 
application for the benefits of the adjusted conrpensation act, in order 
to be valid, must have been filed with the War or Navy Departments 
some time before the death of the veteran. Such decision made invalid 
any certificate based upon an application which was received after 
the death of the veteran. 

The facts in your case show that the veteran died on July 26, 1924, 
and that bis application for adjusted compensation was net received 
by the War Department until July 30, 1924. Therefore your claim, in 
accord with the decision of the Comptroller General, must be disallowed. 

In connection with this notice of disallowance you are advised that 
the adjusted compensation act makes provision for payment of the 
veterans’ adjusted-service credit to his dependents in cases wherein 
veterans have died before filing valid applications. The dependents 
who may be entitled to the benefits are as follows, and preference is 
given in the order named: (1) Widow or widower, if unnyarried;: (2) 
children; (8) mother; (4) father. A widow or widower is presumed 
to have been dependent upon the veteran upon showing that she or he 
was married to the veteran and that they lived together as man and 
wife. A child of the veteran is presumed to have been dependent if 
the child was under 18 years of age at the time of the death of the 
veteran. A mother or father in order to be entitled to the benefits 
must show that she or he was dependent upon the veteran at the time 
of the latter’s death: Blank applications for dependents may be ob- 
tained from the War or Navy Departments. 

For the director: CHARLES E. MULBEARN, 
Assistant Director. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I think my friend 
from Florida is unduly alarmed about the situation. I have a 
bill which has already been reported by the Ways ami Means 
Committee which covers the matters he referred to so far as 
I heard the cases explained by the gentleman. At least, the 
bill will cover the last matter just mentioned. It is my inten- 
tion on the first suspension day to ask recognition of the 
Speaker and move to suspend the rules aml pass that bill. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I am not unduly alarmed, but this 
poor man died in 1924, and I am simply anxious, not alarmed, 
and I want to thank the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for telling me he is going to pass 
the Dill. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I can not tell the gentleman I am 
going to pass the bill. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I think the gentleman will if he 
gets it up. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But I expect to get it up, and I 
believe it will meet with the approval of the House and 
receive the two-thirds vote that will be necessary to pass it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to know whether this kind of a 
case is covered by the gentleman's bill, where a widow has 
remarried, where there are no children, and where the next 
in line would be an aged mother. Would the gentleman's bill 
cover that sort of a case? 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, I could not answer that just 
at this moment, but I am inclined to think it would cover such 
a case, 


Mr. HASTINGS. There is prima facie evidence as to the 
dependency of the widow or minor child, but not as to the 
parent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 


gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. BurTness]. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I desire to-day to call your attention to the bill which 
I introduced on the opening day of this Congress known as 
H. R. 124, a bill for stabilizing the buying power of money. 

1 firmly believe that the great need of our ecuntry and of the 
world is the general stabilizatien of business conditions. I do 
not refer to the various schemes that have been adopted by 
some countries fixing the price of various commodities, such as 
rubber in Great Britain, coffee in Brazil, nor to any proposals 
that may have been suggested in this country for either stabiliz- 
ing or fixing prices of any commodities here. Such schemes 
and proposals must stand or fall upon their own merits, and I 
do not intend to discuss them. They constitute an entirely 
different subject. 

The stabilization to which I refer is stabilization not of in- 
dividual prices but of the commodity price level—the buying 
power of money. If the average of commodity prices remains 
unchanged, the average buying power of money necessarily re- 
mains stable. Stabilization means the elimination of the 
uncertainty which for long periods ties the hands of business 
and which at all times imperils enterprise. 

It means— 

As some one has said— 
the element of certainty, than which nothing is 


introduction of 


the 
more important, 

Perhaps at no time in the history of our country has the 
necessity of stabilization been more apparent than in the period 
beginning with the World War and down to the present time. 
I will not now enter into details as to the price levels which 
have existed from time to time in this country. You are all 
more or less familiar with them. History tells us of the inflation 
which occurred during the Civil War, and that beginning with 
1873 prices fell gradually until about 1896. In other words, 
during that time—1873 to 1896—gold gradually became more 
valuable, for a given quantity of gold would buy more com- 
modities. Toward the close of that period there was a tre- 
mendous feeling in the agricultural sections that prices were 
too low, that gold was too valuable, that there was not a suffi- 
clent amount of money in circulation, and so forth. From 1896 
to 1914 prices of commodities gradually increased, gold became 
less valuable, and we all recall the general criticisms made 
with reference to the high cost of living and kindred conten- 
tions, many finding their way even into party platforms. The 
World War then came on and there was an unprecedented 
increase in price levels. This increase continued after the war 
ended, and then we had the well-known deflation which ruined 
numberless farmers and business men throughout the Nation, 
We have since experienced again a substantial inflation of 
prices, and no one can predict with any degree of certainty as 
to what the future will bring. 

it might not be out of place to give two or three illustrations 

which emphasize the evils of fluctuations in the value of a 
dollar. Assume an individual who placed $100 in a savings 
bank in 1896 at 3 per cent compound interest, and who has 
left it and all accumulations in the bank up to the present 
time. Ordinarily we would assume that such a person has 
effected a saving. The contrary, however, is more nearly the 
truth, for the fact is that if such person would withdraw the 
accumulated savings to-day and convert them into the general 
run of commodities he would not get as much for the ac- 
cumulated amount as he could have purchased with the original 
$100 in 1896. This illustration applies with equal force to all 
persons who retired when the price level was low with a 
competency then deemed suflicient, but who have later found 
that due to the decrease in the value o. the dollar their savings 
have in fact been cut in two. So much for the difficulties 
of what may be termed the cregitor class in times of rising 
prices. 

While it is true that the debtor classes may in a general way 
be benetited by a period of rising prices, they will suffer 
similarly when prices commence to fall, This was well noticed 
particularly in the agricultural sections of the country during 
the deflation period which occurred in 1920 and which became 
worse with the succeeding years of 1921, 1922, and 1923. We 
need cnly recall to mind farmers residing within our own 
districts who borrowed money during the World War or 
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within a year or two thereafter, converted such money into 
property of some kind, and then found when they had to pay 
the same amount of money back in 1922 or 1923 that they 
had to repay money which to them was twice as dear as that 
which they had borrowed. 

Alternate periods of inflated and deflated prices alway. re- 
sult in taking property from one class of our citizens and 
turning it over to another class. Fluctuations such as have 
occurred from time to time during the last half century can 
not help but leave a trail of destruction of property and blasted 
hopes in their wake. 

So much by way of outstanding reasons why stabilizing 
the buying power of money is of tremendous importance to the 
average citizen whether he belongs to the creditor class or the 
debtor class. What is the fundamental theory upon which 
the bill which bears my name (H. R. 124), is based? It is 
upon the simple theory of effecting stabilization by means of 
changing the weight of the gold bullion dollar to counteract 
accordingly the changes from time to time in the actual value 
of gold itself as measured by its true value—its buying power 
in other commodities. It is simply a recognition of the fact 
that gold, like any other commodity, may vary in value, hence 
in valure from time to time, depending upon its supply, the 
cheapness with which it may be obtained, and other economic 
causes, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. May I ask if the gentleman’s proposal is not 
practically an attempt to use commodities as a basis of ex- 
change? Does it not resolve itself into that? 

Mr. BURTNESS. As stated, it simply takes into considera- 
tion the fact that the actual value of gold is only the amount 
of general commodities that can be purchased with it, and so 
from one point of reasoning it might approach the thought the 
gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I take it the gentleman wants to emphasize 
a fact, which he believes, that gold changes in value. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Exactly. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The general opinion of bankers and finan- 
ciers is that gold remains stable and standard and that it is 
the commodities that alter in value. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, anyone who has given any 
consideration to the subject knows that gold changes in value 
the same as anything else. The true test of the value of gold 
is the amount of commodities in general that a given piece 
will buy; not the amount of any one specific commodity it may 
buy, but its exchange value for all general commodities prop- 
erly weighted. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If the gentleman will yield further, I imag- 
ine his proposal is somewhat similar to the suggestion to 
change the length of the yardstick in linear measure. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Not at all. A yard, a foot, an inch is 
constant, hence a proper measuring stick. A gold dollar is 
not constant in purchasing power as used at present. This 
proposal is to get a “yardstick” constant as in linear 


Will the gentleman yield there? 


as 
measure, one that does not change in the only use to which 
it is put, that is, in its exchange for other commodities—in 
its buying power. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I regret I can not yield further just now. 

The suggestion of stabilizing the purchasing power of money 
by regulating the weight of gold behind each dollar is by 
no means a new thought or idea, but is one which has been 
discussed by leading economists for decades. In an article 
written in the North American Review in 1879 Simon Newcomb 
used the following language: 


The main point is that there is no reason why a standard dollar 
containing a fixed weight of the precious metals should remain of 
invariable value, but that, on the contrary, we have every reason to 
suppose that its value does fluctuate. * * * ‘That a standard of 
value with the use of which no such thing as general fluctuations in 
price should be possible is one of the greatest social desiderata of our 
day no one will deny. * * * All we want is a dollar of uniform 
value as measured by the average of commodities. * * * The most 
obvious method of attaining the object is to issue a paper currency, 
which shall be redeemable not in gold dollars of fixed weight but in 
such quantities of gold and silver bullion as shall suffice to make the 
required purchases. 


I want to make it clear that the plan for a stabilized dollar 
that I am sponsoring is not an echo of any other measure before 
this or any previous Congress. It was the first workable plan 
ever formulated in this country and is still the most complete. 
Mr. Newcomb failed to elaborate his suggestion into a workable 
plan, but in 1896 the same idea occurred to a Western student 
of the problem, Dana J. Tinnes, now a resident of Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. Mr. Tinnes, an able economist, developed 
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Newcomb’s idea into a wholly practicable plan which is em- 
podied in my bill. 


I, like others, had casually watched the rise and fall of the | 


| .ying power of money and noted its evil effects. As already 
stated, for a long time before we entered the World War there 

d been general complaints of the increasingly high cost of 
living, which complaints grew tremendously in volume after 
1915. 

40 per cent of what it was in September, 1915, and the air 
vas full of outeries against those supposed to be guilty of a 
ew crime, “ profiteering.” Every merchant who sold his goods 
u the basis of their replacement costs was called a “ profiteer,” 
hough no producer was blamed for raising the price of his 
product as the market price advanced. When “ deflation” came 
rices lost in 14 months three-fourths of what they had risen 
in the preceding five years, and the epidemic of bank failures, 
tusiness failures, and farm bankruptcies began. 

Like most other people, I realize that it would have been 
well if the commodity price level had not been permitted to rise, 
aud later that, having risen and having remained high during 
the time the vast public and private indebtedness of the coun- 
try had been entered into, it had not been permitted to fall. 
But, presumably, officials and most of the rest of us did not 
clearly see how that rise and fall could have been prevented. 
It was during the deflation period that I became acquainted 
with this plan. The more closely I examined it the more con- 
vinced I became that it is a practicable sound money plan. It 
is not a proposal to overturn or to interfere with established 
rules and usages of trade and finance but to make business 
under those rules safer and fairer and to assist progress along 
right lines by eliminating this main factor of uncertainty. 

Mention stablization of buying power to the average person 
and he naturally infers that it is proposed to fix the prices of 
all commodities, as certain prices were fixed during the war 
period. For he knows that with all prices fixed, the buying 
power of money could not change. But he knew also that 
governmental price fixing on such a scale would be impracti- 
cable, because it would interfere with the operation of the 
economie law by which available supply is adjusted to effective 
demand. It does not at once occur to him that the problem is 
approachable from the other side. 

This indirect control through price fixing of individual com- 
modities is not the only nor the proper method of stabilizing 
the dollar. I am convinced that the right and only practicable 
method is that proposed by Professor Newcomb and developed 
by Mr. Tinnes. When we speak of regulating the weight of 
ihe dollar we mean of the bullion dollar; that is, of the weight 
of gold in which each dollar is redeemable. 

There will be no gold coins to be reminted, as some may fear, 
when changes are made in the mint rate. Gold coins have 
long been out of general circulation and there remains no good 
reason for coining them. Nine-tenths of the gold in the Treas- 
ury is in bars marked with their weight. All the gold sold by 
the Treasury for use in art and manufacture is in bars. The 
manufacturers, for example, from whom jewelers, dentists, and 
sign writers get their gold buy it in bars. Also all the gold 
used in settlement of international trade balances passes by 
weight. Paper currency is, in effect, redeemed whenever bar 
gold for any purpose is purchased from the Treasury. With 
gold eoins no longer circulating, the only meaning “ redemp- 
tion in gold” can have is redemption in the weight of gold 
shown by the current mint rate. 

Regulation of the gold-bullion dollar, then, by means of suffi- 
ciently frequent adjustments of the mint rate is all that is 
needed in any solvent country to prevent change in the com- 
modity price level. The perfected index number constructed 
by this bill and therein called the market gage scientifically 
gauges the daily tendencies toward change in the wholesale- 
market level. These tendencies are immediately blocked by 
proper adjustment of the mint rate, thus preventing change in 
the retail level and so stabilizing the buying power of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Since such tendencies toward change develop 
daily, nothing less than daily adjustments can give stability. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I can not yield for lack of time. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just wanted to ask if the gentleman is 
advocating Professor Fisher’s plan? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will say in response to that question that 
this plan in its broad, general aspects is somewhat similar to 
the so-called Fisher plan, but in its details is very different 
and stands upon its own merits. Naturally, I think it a much 
better proposal. The objects intended to be reached are the 
same, and both are based upon the theory of preventing price 
fluctuations by varying the weight of gold in the dollar. 

The fundamental propositions on which the market-gauge plan 
is based are stated by Mr. Tinnes as follows: 
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By May, 1920, the buying power of our dollar had sunk | 
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That fn their buying power all our Money and credits used as media 
of exchange vary directly with change in the dollar of redemption for 
which they are demand duebills. 

That, therefore, to increase the gold weight of the dollar will increase 
the buying power of all trade media reckoned in dollars, and thereby 
lower the price level; and to lessen the gold in the dellar wtil lower 
their buying power, and so raise the price level. 

That, retail prices based wholesale, tendencies toward 
change in the retail level may be measured each day by comparing the 
day's wholesale prices of all commodities with those of the preceding 
day and averaging their deviations. 

These assumptions being sound, the price level and the dollar 
held by blocking, by prompt of the 


being on 


may 


be stable adjustments dollar's 


| weight, all tendencies toward change before they affect the retail level. 
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Even with this plan in effect, it will still be essential that 
convertibility be maintained. An overissue of Government 
notes, like an overissue of notes by an individual, will lessen 
their acceptability and so undermine their parity with gold. 
The currency volume must still be kept within the limits of 
conyertibility. And even within those limits it is desirable that 
violent fluctuations of the currency-credit supply be prevented, 
for while it is true that the results of inflation or contraction 
would be less serious than with our present fixed-weight dollar, 
such fluctuations would at least cause changes in the weight of 
the bullion dollar greater than would otherwise be needed. 

The plan, it will be seen, is based not on any questionable 
or complicated theory. Most business men to whom it has been 
explained readily grasp its essential features. They know that 
the Government already measures price-level fluctuations and 
publishes price index numbers monthly. It is but another step 
to a daily market gage, based on data wired daily to Wash- 
ington as weather reports are wired. Most of them are sound- 
money men, who see that the valure of currency derived 


is 


! from and is therefore proportionate to the valure of the gold 


in which it is redeemable. They see also that, this being true, 
the value of the dollar can be controlled by regulation of its 
weight; that any tendency toward change, whatever its cause, 
can be blocked by counterbalancing change in the mint rate. 
With these two points ciear, that the price level can be scien- 
tifically measured and that the valure of money can be con- 
trolled by regulation of its weight, the scheme becomes logically 
acceptable and there remains but the study of its details, 

This is not the time for a detailed explanation of the bill, 
but I would like to call your attention to its main feature, 
the market gage. Invention of price index numbers some 
fifty years ago made possible at least a rough demonstration 
of the fact that the precious metals are not constant in their 
valure. But the crudities of the earlier index numbers, some of 
which were but simple averages of unweighted and almost un- 
related figures, made general recognition of their importance 
rather slow. In Newcomb’s time and later more attention was 
to the unreliability and deceptiveness of price index 
numbers than to means of perfecting them, A prominent Brit- 
ish authority declared that in measurements of the price level 
a large number of prices “is needless and may even be detri- 
mental.”’ Also it was boldly asserted that all price index num- 
bers, weighted or unweighted, gave practically the same results. 
Now, while it is likely that the movements of the prices of a 
few commodities—straws in the wind—would usually show 
the general market tendency, it is clear that no correct measure- 
ments of wholesale price averages could be made without tak- 
ing into account all commodities on the wholesale market and 
weighting each in proportion to its market importance. This 
our market gage does. Actual stabilization of the buying 
power of money was impossible with crude index numbers, 
for frequent scientific measurements of price tendencies are 
necessary if sueh tendencies are to be controlled. 

Since the buying power of money is to be stabilized through 
prevention of change, the price stage existing at the time 
stabilization takes effeet should be the mark to which the 
wholesale price level is thereafter to be held. Most index num- 
bers take as their base of reference the price average for a 
year or term of years. But to stabilize on any other than 
the then current price level would cause a change at the start 
more or less disturbing to business. By simply making per- 
manent the existing price level, as we propose, such disturb- 
ance is wholly avoided, and stabilization of the dollar, even 
at the start, appears in its true light as not change but pre- 
vention of change. 

Let me use an illustration: Your timepiece divides the day 
into 24 hours. If you find it trying to put more than 24 
hours into the day, you slow it down; if it lags, you speed it 
up. When the first clock was constructed, skeptics may have 
doubted the possibility of making the hour hand travei ex- 
actly twice around the dial in 24 hours. They may have seen 
no reason why it should move at that precise rate. But the 
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BECTION 2 


Monetary standard division created. Duties, to collect trade and 
price data, compute the market gauge dally, and adjust the weight o¢ 
the bullion dollar thereby. Quarterly reports of sales by all firms sel! 
ing goods at wholesale. 


clock maker wanted only to know that the hand would travel 
fast or slow according to its adjustment. He could and did 
reguinte it by noting at frequent intervals the crror either 
way and correcting it. And that is all we need to know, that 
change in the weight of the gold dollar alters its buying 
power over other commodities. Knowing this, we have only 
to note daily the tendencies toward change in its buying power, 
whatever their cause, and make the adjustments indicated by 
such measurement. Any slight error not immediately cor- 
rected will be taken up by a later adjustment. Like the hourly 
electrical adjustment of clocks to Nayal Observatory time by 
the Western Union, these slight frequent corrections will be 
thought of not as change but as prevention of change. 

The whole process of dollar stabilization will probably in- 
volye no more work and expense than do the daily weather 
reports, but the benefits therefrom will be incaleulably greater. 
Our market gage dollar will not be a different dollar. It 
will be our present money—redeemable in gold as now. It 
will not be fiat money. This reform will interfere neither | a. m. daily. The new mint rate is effective at once, before the mint 
with banking nor with general business except as it will make | #24 the markets open for the day. This bars overnight speculation, 
both safer. Men can still speculate if they choose on indi- | M. 8. D. bulletin showing all adjustments issued weekly, a publicity 


SECTION 8 


Construction of the market gauge schedule. All goods on the whole 
sale market are included, each weighted according to its market im 
portance, 

SECTION 4 

Daily collection of price data in wholesale markets by M. S, Dp 
agents. Prices are telegraphed to the M. .8. D. Few prices change 
daily. Their collection and the calculation of the mint rate for th 
day involve less work than the collection and handling of daily weather 
reports, 


SECTIONS 5 AND 6 
Metric weights used. Weight of the bullion dollar adjusted at 2 


vidual, commodities, but it will take the involuntary gamble safeguard, 
out of business. Bankers, merchants, producers, and the pub- 
lic in general will be protected against unforeseeable risks. 
It will not cause the least ripple on the surface of business. 
Ilow can it when it is not change but insurance against 
change-—insurance that costs us nothing? It will make pro- 
duction, merchandising, and finance fair games in which skill, 
experience, and industry will not be cheated out of just re- 
wards by unforeseeable changes in the buying power of the 
unit in which prices, wages, incomes, and wealth are meas- 
ured. It is error proof and as fair as an adding machine. 
| Applause, | 


SECTION 7 
Gold coin and silver dollars retired. All gold and all silver (except 
minor silver coins) to be minted into bars marked with their weight in 
grams and milligrams. Minor silver coins have long been weighed ina 
grams. Gold in foreign-trade settlements always goes by weight. 


SECTION 8 


All United States currency to be replaced by a new issue of legal- 

tender Treasury notes redeemable on demand, 
SECTION 9 

Treasury notes are given 100 per cent backing. Half of this is 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North | specie, four-fifths of which must be gold and one-fifth of which may be 
Dakota has expired. silver at its current market price reckoned in gold. The other half is 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to | interest-bearing United States bonds, which may be sold as needed to 
extend my remarks by including a sketch of the bill, together | keep the specie reserve at 50 per cent of the notes outstanding. In 
with the form of the weekly bulletin that would be used in its | case the specie exceeds 55 per cent, with general prices tending to 


operation. decline, additional notes will be issued to equal such excess and bonds 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? purchased therewith, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
attach a brief sketch of the bill H. R. 124, and also a sample 
of the proposed weekly bulletin, showing schedule and daily 
adjustments, a publicity safeguard against fraud and error: 


SECTION 10 


Free coinage of gold. Treasury authorized to purchase silver on the 
market as needed for auxiliary redemption use. 


SECTION 11 


Treasury notes are redeemable on demand in gold bullion at the cur- 
rent mint rate or, at the option of the applicant, in silver at its current 
market price. In emergencies the Treasury may redeem in silver at its 
current market price reckoned in gold. This is equivalent to redemp- 
tion in gold. 


SKETCH OF THE BILL 
SECTION 1 
Since, if fixed in weight, the gold dollar with its paper and credit 
proxies will be unstable in buying power, this bill makes the dollar 


subject to weight adjustment by the guidance of an accurate gauge of 
the wholesale price level, 


SECTION i2 
Weighting revised four times a year and the entire schedule yearly. 


Monetary standard bulletin 


[The initial mint rate, 1.672 grams (gold bullion) equals 25.8 grains, the present weight of the gold dollar. At 2a. m., each day, the current rate is multiplied by the newly 
calculated market gauge to get the new mint rate which is announced at once. This bulletin, containing the M. G. schedule and all adjustments, is published weekly] 

























MARKET GAGE SCHEDULB Daily adjustments, week of... ... 1926 
a | Monday | Monday Tuesday Saturday 
opening 1 close close 
Commodities and markets | W Q Tae des alate 
| P PQW P PQW 


Copper 





ingot, New York (hundred- | | 
weight) ........ saneusenmaiadia oak i 4 . > 0008 Auvncopd 0.0100 
Tron-steel ss ialaaa nee ananael } 035 | ; 24. 4. 24. 50 . ; enwe---- 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh (ton) ../......_- . 040 ° P é ‘ - 0343 0343 |-------- . 0343 
Coal we tn nnciemiédeatnean ¢ Se Wt idhdedcses 
Bituminous, Pittsburgh (ton)..|........] .250 |........] .045 ]........] .0438 |........] .0638 |........] .0438 |......../ .O0835 |......../° page |--.--.-- . 04338 
Corn Fe en cell eee ce 
No. 3, Chicago (bushel) _........|.......-| 2.000 |...--...] 002) |....-..-] .0200 |........} .0192 |........] .0102 |.......-) . 0188 |....----1°" pi9g |-------- 0192 
W heat seccuccccocacceccceceuces 0O8B leccoccoes LOD heccwncesl = S0D bencccoae)) NG ccccases (WEE feccceeee, =e Jebencsi ne) ( BD Re Besesss 
No. 1 Northern, Minneapolis b 
(bushel) abe deehnatbensadtaaa S ° ° ° . ° 0447 |---2---- . 045 
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No. 1 Middling, New Orleans 
(DURTTORWEEOR) one cosconnnnclpenanesd 
Sugar oa san in lesen 
Granulated, New York (hun- | 
GrORWENERD «... noctustcscnctpbineesied 
CONEEOD... ...cinicccncitiinteumetnanaameniada 
Steers, Chicago (hundred- 
weight)... pévecaudbadkiinedbeeteotibed 
All other commodities, 70 per cent 
(total, 100 per CeRt)....cecsscsectedleconsecelsonnaseuisoenenne 
New market gauge ................. | eoccucce]auscscccieccee eee 
Coerpent GE 2000 on ccendducnnnnnda | eecenccalasecneediescsounsl 
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Explanations: Column Ww, weighti he relative wholesale trade in each. Q, quantity—$1 worth ofeach. P, market prices. PGW (P times Q times W), the market 
gage components. The list of commodities and the dollars worths in column Q are revised once a year, column W quarterly, and columns P and PQW daily. 
All goods on the market are to be listed. Only eight are here shown. 3 
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Mr. BYRNS. 
tleman from New York [Mr. GrirrFin}. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am going to 
talk about “unfinished business”; that is, the unfinished busi- 
ness of this House, of party promises unfilled. 

When we began this session of the Sixty-ninth Congress we 
were regaled with glowing promises of legislation to be accom- 


plished. The platform of the Republican Party, as well as the 


President’s message, outlined certain grand projects for the | 


amelioration of the economic conditions of the country. 
Specifically, the President’s message contained many prom- 
ises. Among these were action on the farm-relief problem, on 
the coal question, the humanization of the immigration laws, 
and the settlement of the Muscle Shoals tangle. 
Not one of these questions has been definitely settled. 
REAPPORTIONMENT 


But 
was his failure to touch upon the most vital question affecting 
the welfare of the Nation; namely, the question of the reap- 
portionment of congressional seats. That, in my opinion, is the 


most important issue which confronts the American people 
to-day. Millions of citizens in the United States are unrepre- 
sented, or improperly and unjustly and inequitably repre- 


sented, because of the failure of this administration, or the 
steering committee of the dominant party, to enact a reappor- 
tionment law as required by the peremptory mandate of the 
Constitution. 

I am sometimes amused by some of our friends on the left 
complaining of the alleged failure to enforce the fourteenth 
amendment. That point is very often raised on this floor. It 
is charged that in certain sections of the country the fourteenth 
amendment is not enforced. Let me call your attention to the 
fact that the second section of the fourteenth amendment 
mandatorily requires a reapportionment of congressional dis- 
tricts every 10 years after each decennial census. We are 
now in the sixth year after the Fourteenth Census has been 
taken, and no attempt whatever has been made to accomplish 
a reapportionment, except the abortive attempt made by my 
friend from California [Mr. Barsour]. He was evidently net 
supported by his party, for he was obliged to make his effort 
to bring out his own bill for reapportionment upon the con- 
tention that he was entitled to bring it up under a question 
of privilege. A point of order was raised. Our genial and 
able Speaker evaded the responsibility of passing upon it, 
however, although there were many decisions to sustain Mr. 
Bareour’s contention, and handed it over to the tender mercies 
of this House, which, influenced, perhaps, by many diverse and 
conflicting motives, overwhelmingly refused to consider the 
Barbour motion at that time. 

Personally, I believe that the point of order was well taken 
and that it was properly sustained by the House. Reappor- 
tionment is undoubtedly entitled to privileged consideration, 
but I take it that the fair interpretation of the law is that 
the “subject” is entitled to privileged status and not “the 
bill of a particular member.” A bill reported by the Census 
Committee is undoubtedly entitled to privileged status, but 
where the committee fails to act the remedy is not to try 
to dig out of the committee one particular bill, where it has 
under consideration a dozen or more, but to move to discharge 
the committee from the consideration of all of them and put 
them all on the calendar together for such further action as 
the House might care to take. 

Why is reapportionment so important? A few figures will 
explain the situation. In 1910 the population of the United 
States was 91,972,266. In 1920 the population of the United 
States was 105,683,108. There was an increase of population 
of 13,710,842. 

With the unit of representation fixed by the apportionment 
of 1911—211,877—that would give us 65 additional Members 
of this House, assuming that we used the same ratio. But 
no matter what the ratio is there is a glaring inequity in the 
representation of many States and cities of this country to- 
day that ought to be corrected. 

For instance, there are Representatives elected to this House 
where the total votes cast in the entire congressional districts 
was under 10,000 electors, including women. 

On the other hand, there are districts in the United States 
where there are 200,000 voters and over, which only have 
the right, under the existing apportionment, to elect one Rep- 
resentative. In other words, the voting power of the elector 
in some States is 20 times that of its potentiality in other 
States. What are these districts? The tenth district of Cali- 
fornia has an electorate of 214,705. The sixth Michigan has 
202,896. The tenth Missouri has 201,164, 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gen- } 


the most striking thing about the President’s message | 
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Then t States that have between 150,000 and 
‘ 


200,000 electors. The ninth California district has 187,819. 
The second district of Illinois has 152,102 
} Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GRIFFIN. 1 will. 


Mr. WINTER. Does the gentleman refer to the number of 
| votes cast or the total electorate? 
| Mr. GRIFFIN. The total of votes east in these districts. 

Mr. WINTER. The total qualified voters? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Not by any means. That is another dis- 
parity. Fifty per cent of the qualified voters in the United 


States do not exercise the right of franchise. Even in my own 
| State in the senatorial election of 1922 less than 50 per cent of 
the qualified electors exercised the right of franchise. 
| Mr. SEARS of Florida. The gentleman means the 
ship and not the voters. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No; I mean the electorate who actually 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Did the gentleman there 
over 200,000 electors in one district? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; voters. 

Mr. WINTER. I want to say that Wyoming ranked first of 
all States in the proportion of qualified voters exercising their 
right of franchise in the election. In the it 
| 70.8 per cent of the qualified voters. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will applaud that myself. In the sixth 
Illinois district there are 171,206 voters. The seventh Illinois, 
| 197,260. In the tenth Illinois, 157,929. In the seventh district 
of Indiana there are 157,000. In the fifth district of Missouri, 
174,942. 

Then there are 15 States that have between 100,000 and 
150,000 electors participating in the congressional elections. 


citizen- 


vote, 


Say are 


last election was 





Fifteen congression@ districts having between 100,000 and 150,000 


Third district of Ilinois 
First district of Michigan sli eltdeiadililenda 
Thirteenth district of Michigan... _. 
Fifth district of Minnesota 
| Third district of New Jersey 
| New Mexico i i ‘ seid dai llacsiieshadl 
EE BS aa a ee 
Second district of New York ‘ 
Twenty-third district of New York 
Twensy-fourth district of New York_- 
Twenty-eighth district of New York_ ~~ 
Thirty-fifth district of New York. ~~~ 
Third district of Ohio Bede ati 
Ninth district of Ohio 
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Third district of Oklahoma... .--~ 
First district of Oregon eet eet 
Sixth district of West Virginia_.._.......~-~. 
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In all there are States having over 100,000 electors casting 
their votes for one representative, whereas in many of the States 
the representation is accomplished by less than 10,000 electors, 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That same inequality applies to the elec- 
tion of a President of the United States, does it not? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes: indeed it does. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The electors are based upon the number 
of Representatives and Senators, and in many districts a 
voter exercises three or four times the power in electing the 
President that a voter in another district exercises. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is correct. So much for that. Yet 
nothing has been done. That isa part of the unfinished business. 


THE COAL PROBLEM 


Next let us look into the coal question. The lessons taught 
by the last coal strike will not soon be forgotten. The con- 
sumers are impressed with the fact that such a crisis should 
never occur again: I believe it is fair to say that the net 
result of the strike has been to drive deep into the minds of 
the people the conviction that the strike was an utterly mali- 
cious and unjustifiable venture in profiteering. The consumers 
are also satisfied that there was no warrant whatever for the 
strike, and the opinion is by degrees permeating the public 
mind that the strike was deliberately contrived in order to 
help the operators dispose of surplus stecks and, incidentally, 
to help the soft-coal operators. 

Color is lent to this implication by the fact that when we 
consider that all the employees wanted was an increase of 20 
per cent for the miners and $2 a day extra for the yard men. 
When we consider that that increase would only inyolve a 
gross increase in the cost per ton to the consumer of from 
50 cents to $1, there is no other conclusion or implieation possi- 
ble than that the operators understood this situation exactly, 
and undertook to goad the miners into a protest in the form 
of a strike. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Yes, 
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Mr. MURPHY. Surely the gentleman does not want the 
Recorp to show that it is his opinion that the coal miners of 
the anthracite coal region were willing to starve their children 
and women just to please somebody else in the coal business? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Oh, no; the gentleman misunderstands me. 
I did not say the miners, I said the operators. 


Mr. MURPHY. The miners are the ones who are suffering. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. I know, and the miners did not bring the 
strike upon themselves. They made a modest demand for 


about 20 per cent increase, and the yard men demanded $2 
additional per day. The point I want to drive home is this, 
that it would have paid the operators, it would have paid the 
people of the United States, if the concession to the miners 
of this advance of wages had been made, because the net result 
would have only increased the price of coal $1 per ton, an 
advance I am sure the consumers would have gladly paid. 

Instead of paying $1 more per ton, we were lucky if we 
could get any at all and then had to pay double the normal 
prices, Then they told us that we had the opportunity of buy- 
ing soft coal, but we were balked again—the soft coal immedi- 
ately went up from $4 to $15 and $16 a ton, 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

BITUMINOUS COAL 

Mr. MURPHY. I am sure the gentleman wants to be fair 
to the soft-coal interests. I come, as the gentleman knows, 
from a soft-coal district, and our soft-coal miners are in distress 
now. There was ho time when you could not get soft coal on 
pourd cars at the mines at a reasonable price all during the 
strike period. I would like to see you gentlemen representing 
the eastern districts separate this coal question 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman will have@o pardon me, but 
my time is running and I have some other matters to cover, I 
am impressed with what the gentleman from Ohio has said, and 
I myself think the culpability was not all at the mines. I 
know that there were certain intermediaries between the mines 
and the consumers which accounted for the vast increase in the 
price of coal; but, nevertheless, I am convineed that the men 
operating the mines, both hard and soft coal, could easily have 
gotten together and foreshadowed the result that a strike, with 
all of its evil consequences and hardships, would mean and 
could have agreed upon some settlement with the miners. 
They could have foreseen that because they had the same situa- 
tion precisely in 1923. The whole thing was thrashed out by 
the Coal Commission, and I want to read at this point the 
recommendation of the Coal Commission in their report of 
July 5, 1923. They said: 





The President of the United States should be authorized by act of 
Congress to declare that a national emergency exists whenever, through 
failure of operators and miners in the anthracite industry to agree upon 
the terms of employment, or for any other reason, there is a suspension 
of mining operations seriously interrupting’ the normal supply of 
anthracite fuel in interstate commerce; and to take over the operation 
of the mines and the transportation, distribution, and marketing of the 
product, with full power to determine the wages to be paid to mine 
workers, the prices at which the coal shall be sold, and, subject to court 
review, the compensation to be paid to the land mine owners. 


That is the report of the Coal Commission. 
Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. That speaks of anthracite coal, does it not? 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Absolutely. Do not worry about soft coal. 
Mr. MURPHY. Just leave our soft-coal fellows alone, and 


let those who want to insist on having a certain kind of coal 
settle their own differences. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I have nothing against the soft-coal opera- 
tors. They sold the soft coal cheaply enough at the mouth 
of the mine, but one thing is certain, the people of Washington 
had to pay $15 a ton for it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will yield at that point 
for one inquiry. Is there any special reason why two kinds 
of coal should be differentiated when the soft-coal men took 
advantage of the strike to advance the prices to such a point 
to the New England and New York consumers during the 
recent anthracite strike? Are they not both in league together? 

Mr, GRIFFIN. I do not want to go into that phase of the 
matter. That is something the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and the gentleman from Ohio can settle between themselves. 

Mr. DENISON, I will say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts they are not in league. 


Mr. MURPHY. I want to emphasize, and say—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. But the results prove the gentleman is 
mistaken. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Do not drag me into this dispute, I have 


nothing to do with it. All I wanted to do was to point out 
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this, that the Coal Commission in July, 1923, made certaiy 
recommendations. Then the President himself on December 8 
sent a message to this Congress, which was read here, in whic, 
he makes this recommendation practically along the same line 
as the recommendation of the Coal Commission. He says: 


At the present time the National Government has little or no an 
thority to deal with this vital necessity of the life of the country. [¢ 
has permitted itself to remain so powerless that its only attitude 
must be humble supplication. Authority should be lodged with the 
President and the Departments of Commerce and Labor, giving them 
power to deal with an emergency. They should be able to appoint 
temporary boards with authority to call for witnesses and documents, 
conciliate differences, encourage arbitration, and in case of threatened 
scarcity exercise control over distribution, making the facts publi: 
under these circumstances through a statement from an authoritative 
source would be of great public benefit. The report of the last Coa! 
Commission should be brought forward, reconsidered, and acted upon. 


That is the President’s recommendation last December. Now, 
after I had read the report of the Coal Commission in July, 1923, 
I prepared a bill modeled upon the statute under which Presi- 
dent Wilson took control of the railroads, a simple plan, and 
introduced it immediately after the President’s message was 


read on December 8, 1925. The body of it was in these words: 
House Joint Resolution 51 


Resolved, eto., That when an emergency exists in the mining and 
transportation of coal, endangering the public health, through the 
suspension of operation in the mines, thus lessening the normal supply 
of coal and impairing the free and normal operations of industry and 
transportation, the President shall be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
take temporary control of any and all mines, in the localities affected, 
and proceed with the mining and distribution of coal until the 
emergency has passed. 


I assumed that the President would or should have been glad 
to have received this authority, especially since he asked for 
it in his message. 

I have been patiently waiting ever since for some sign from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce that they 
were willing to give him that power or believed that the Presi- 
dent was in earnest when he asked for it. 

FARM RELIEF 


The next unfinished business in this present Congress is 
the farmers’ relief, Now, this is what the Republican platform 
said: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to assure its 
prosperity and success 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mark the language in your platform, gentle- 
men. You promised to place the agricultural interests of 
America on a basis of economic equality with other industries 
to insure their prosperity and success. How are you going 
to do that—place the farming industry upon the same equality 
with the others? 





REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF 


You could have helped the farmer by reducing the tariff on 
manufactured products so as to put him on the same plane 
with his competitors. The farmer complains that he buys in a 
protected market and sells in an unprotected market—and that 
is conceded. Now, of course, you would not think of reducing 
the tariff. It is against all precedent. You would have to make 
an avowal of repentance; you would have to wear sackcloth 
and ashes; you would have to confess your past sins. That, 
of course, you would not do. But here is something you might 
have done. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does not the gentleman know that 
Jackson, one of the herces of the Democratic Party, was a pro- 
tectionist? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What has that got to do with this? Jackson 
is a long time dead. You might have reduced railroad freight 
rates, although such methods would have necessitated a com- 
plete change of economic front. It would amount to a confes- 
sion of past economic errors. Now, how can you put the 
American farmer on the same plane with his competitors so 
as to give him a square deal? You might reduce the tariff on 
manufactured articles that enter so largely into his life and 
the needs of his industry. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? | 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Why should we make any such reduction 
when all American prosperity has been under the protective 
tariff? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is an unwarranted deduction on the 
part of the gentleman, 

Mr. TREADWAY. We have proved that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will not assent—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, we do not exactly ask assent; but, 
notwithstanding, facts are facts, and prosperity has come under 
the Republican protective tariff. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We refuse to assent to the deduction. The 
facts show the contrary. Your tariffs do not seem to help 
the farmer out of his present plight. If the tariff is good for 
one class, it ought to be good for all. If it is not good for 
all classes, then it is special class legislation and that should be | 
anathema in a Republic. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; I yield. 
Mr. DENISON. I will agree that perhaps if we repealed 
the protective tariff it might put the rest of the country into 


Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? | 
| 


want to do that. The farmers are in a bad condition, and we 
do not want to put the rest of the country in the same condition 
as the farmers by a reduction of the tariff. [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to refer also to the reduction of 
freight rates, 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman, of course, wants to leave 
the tariff issue. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No. The interpolation of the gentleman 
from Illinois can stand. He confesses that the tariff has not 
helped the farmers. 


the same condition as the farmers are in, but we do i 
} 
| 


REDUCTION OF FREIGHT RATES 


The disclosure has been made that the railroad rates on 
Canadian wheat are only half the American rates. The Wash- 
ington Farmer, published at Seattle, Wash., made that startling 
disclosure. The announcement stirred the Department of Com- 
merce to make a study of the subject. The result of the inquiry 
made, it appears, by Mr. A. Lane Cricher, acting chief of the 
transportation division, is to admit the charge, but he tries to 
extenuate the fact by a labored, specious argument. 

First he pleads the famous Crow’s Nest Pass agreement of 
1897, under which the Canadian Pacific Railway received a 
subsidy of 3,630,000 acres as a land grant, the remission of 
customs duties on supplies and material used in construction, 
and the further remission of all taxes on a certain section of 
the railway forever, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Note the plausible pretext given for the dif- 
ference in the rates on the Canadian railroads. First, that 
they had a land grant of several million acres. But he utterly 
forgets the tremendous land grants that were given to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 


RAILROAD SUBSIDIES 


The Northern Pacific was given a free grant of 40,000,000 
acres of land along the line of its railroad. The Northern 
-acific constructed its entire road for $70,000,000, and it ap- 
pears in the hearings of Congress that they received from 
the sale of these 40,000,000 acres of land $136,118,553,. In other 
words, they received enough out of the free land that was 
given to them to build their railroad and put $66,118,553 in their 
pocket. [Applause]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. While the Northern Pacific 
received a land grant, neither the Great Northern nor the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul nor the “ Soo” received any such 
grant, so that only one of the four transcontinental roads 
received a land grant. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is another story. They received other 
grants that counterbalanced the inequality. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, no; the gentleman is in | 
error. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not think the gentf@man can prove that. 

What do these figures show? They show that it pays to build 
a railroad in the United States. You get the land free, sell 
the land, build the road, and put $66,000,000 in your pocket, 
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And it is well to remember that the Northern Pacific was 


| not the only beneficiary of this Nation’s extraordinary gen- 


erosity to railroad corporations. 
I am indebted to the compilation of the gentleman from 


| Missouri [Mr. Lozrer} in his speech in this House on May 20 


for the following facts and figures, and I hereby tender to him 
my sincere thanks for his zealous and painstaking study of 
the situation. 

RAILROAD LAND GRANTS 


It appears, from the figures he then presented to the House, 
that between September 20, 1850, and March 3, 1871, Congress 
passed 83 acts under which the railroads received, as a bounty 
or subsidy, approximately 286,000,000 acres of land. ‘This 
means 437,500 square miles and is equivalent to ten times the 
area of Virginia or six times the area of the New England 
States. 

I summarize a few of the railroad corporations which were 
the beneficiaries of these tremendous grants of land: 


Acres | Acres 
ROE PRCURC. ccccmdine 18, 000, 000 | Southern Pacific__.--- 9, 520, 000 
Union Pacific._..._..— 12, 000, 000 | Northern Facific . 47, 000, 000 
Kansas Pacific__.t... 6, 600, 000 | St. Paul & Pacifie__._- 4, 723, 000 
Central] Pacific. ....... 11, 000, 000 | Atlantic & Pacific.._... 42, 000, 000 


In addition to the subsidies of lands the Government prac- 
tically underwrote the construction of the railroads by giving 
them bonds on the basis of from $16,000 to $48,000 per mile. 
The railroads sold these Government bonds, thus receiving 
approximately sufficient to cover the cost of the Pacific railway 
systems. The Government was, of course, liable for the prin- 
cipal and interest of these bonds, which it paid, the under- 
standing and agreement being that it would be reimbursed. 
But the railroads in many instances defaulted. From a state- 
ment of the United States Treasury issued January 31, 1926, 
the amount of $3,474,671.50 was still due the United States 
from the central branch of the Union Pacific Railroad on aec- 
count of Pacific railroad aid bonds issued under the act of 
July 1, 1862, and subsequent acts. 

These figures show that the American railroads have no less 
reason to be indulgent to the American farmer than are the 
Canadian roads to the Canadian farmer. 

There are just two ways of helping the American farmer; 
first, reduce the tariff; second, reduce freight rates. These 
remedies will give the farmer adequate relief without resorting 
fo a subsidy, a nostrum utterly inconsistent with the principles 
of sound political economy. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
sorry that most of the Democratic Members have left the 
House and that I have only five minutes. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, the action of the Senate 
last week in voting down the Haugen-MecNary plan of agri- 
cultural readjustment puts the final stamp of disapproval upon 
that measure by this Congress, but it does not put an end to 
the agitation for farm-relief legislation. Until the farmers 
are given a square deal and granted equality of opportunity 
with those engaged in nonagricultural pursuits, their repre- 
sentatives here will continue the fight. Ultimately agriculture 
must be given the same effective protection and aid as have 
been given to business and industry. Here in the House we 
have fought fer four years for the principles embodied in the 
Haugen bill, because these principles seemed to constitute the 
best solution so far proposed and because they have been the 
most generally approved and supported by the farmers them- 
selves. 

The proposal as first voted upon in the Senate deferred the 
operation of the equalization fee on cotton for three years 
and at the end of that period it could only attach by action of 
Congress. In place of requiring cotton to pay its own way 
with wheat, corn, cattle, and hogs, it was given a preferential 
status and allowed a $75,000,000 appropriation out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury in order to get the support of the South for the 
relief sought by agriculture generally. Even with this con- 
cession, as will appear from an analysis of the vote, it was not 
possible to line up the agricultural South for the only bill that 
promised anything definite and immediate in the way of better 
prices for farm products. 

An examination of the Recorp discloses that 23 Republican, 
15 Democratic, and 1 Farm-Labor Senators voted for the 
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Haugen-MecNary proposal as perfected in the Senate, making a 
total of 39. Twenty-four Republicans and 21 Democrats, a 
total of 45, voted against the measure, 

Senator Norris, of Nebraska, then submitted the identical 


proposal, with the exveption of the language giving preferential 
treatment to cotton as an amendment to the House cooperative | 


marketing bill. With this language out, cotton would be re- 
quired to pay its proportionate burden of disposing of its own 
surplus. Upon this amendment the vote was as follows: For 
the amendment: Republicans, 20; Democrats, 7; Farm-Labor, 
1; total, 28. Against, Republicans, 26; Democrats, 26; total, 52, 

It thus becomes apparent that we can not depend upon the 
agricultural South to join hands with us of the Middle West to 
work out the problem along the lines which we believe to be 
the most helpful and practical. The Haugen bill is bottomed 
upon giving the farmer the full advantages of the protective 
tariff upon surplus farm products by segregating that surplus. 
Unless the surplus is removed as a factor in domestic sales it 
will tend to force the domestic price of such products down- 
ward to a point approximating the foreign level. Either the 
South must be converted to the protective principle or we must 
look to the industrial Bast for recruits. 

AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL PROSPERITY 

The East will finally do that which it thinks will be in its 
own best interest. I am one of those who believe that the East 
can not be permanently prosperous unless agriculture through- 
out the Nation is lifted to a plane of prosperity fairly com- 
parable with other lines of business, In support of that let me 
call your attention to the findings of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. After calling attention to the fact that the 
agricultural population of the United States constitutes approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the whole, the report proceeds: 

Agriculture is a determining factor in our economic welfare, 

It normally exerts a purchasing power for nearly $10,000,000,000 
worth of goods and services of other groups annually. 

It purchases annually about a tenth of the value of the products of 
our manufacturing industries. 

It supplies materials upon which depend industries giving employ- 
ment to nearly half of our industrial workers. 

It pays indirectly about two and a half billions in wages of urban 
workers. 

It supplies about an eighth of the total tonnage of freight carried 
by our railroads, 

Its products constitute nearly half of the value of our exports. 

It pays in taxes one-fifth of the total cost of government. 

The capital invested in it in 1919 more than equaled that invested 
in our manufacturing industries, mines, and railroads combined. 

It represents about a fifth of our national wealth and normally con- 
tributes about a sixth of the national income. 

Since it supplies not only the food for our industrial workers but 
about a third of the materials of our industries and a market for a 
large part of their products, it forms the basis of our industrial 
prosperity. 


It seems to me that it is perfectly obvious that an industry 
that is such a tremendous factor in our economic life can not 
long be permitted to suffer great economic inequality and hard- 
ship without eventually dragging other industries down to its 
own level. 

AGRICULTURB ENTITLED TO SAME AID AND PROTECTION AS BUSINESS 

I know that there are those who believe that the present in- 
equality will right itself without any aid from the Government. 
It might but for the artificial stimulus given to other business, 
but if we are to maintain an American standard of prosperity 
for other business by Government aid and protection, we must 
also do it for the farmer or bring all to his general level by 
striking the artificial props from under business and industry. 
If this is done, we all must inevitably revert to European 
standards. 

But, it is protested, business is the father of its own pros- 
perity, and the farmer has only himself to blame for the con- 
dition in which he finds himself by reason of his failure to ex- 
ercise ordinary business judgment and foresight. Let those 
who so contend—and they are legion—answer the following: 
Could American industry survive the repeal of the tariff, or, if 
it survive, could it maintain its present prosperity? Could 
American labor maintain its present standard of living—earn- 
ings as represented by purchasing power and savings—if the 
tariff and restrictive immigration laws were repealed? Could 
our banking structure avert recurring financial panics if the 
Federal reserve system were abolished? 

LOSSES AND INCREASING PRODUCTION COSTS 


When we think of the predicament of the farmer our minds 
are apt to revert to 1920. Within a few months of that year 
prices of agricultural products tumbled from their lofty ped- 
estal to the lowest levels, with relation to the prices of other 
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| things, that they had ever occupied in the history of the coun- 
| try. The 1920 crop sold below the cost of production while the 
| farmer was obliged to pay war prices for everything that he 
| bought. The losses sustained by agriculture were of the mos; 
appalling character. The total deflation suffered by the indus 
try has been variously estimated at from $7,000,000,000 to 
| $8,000,000,000, Hundreds of thousands of well-to-do farm. 
| ers were financially wrecked. In their wake came thousands 
of closed banks and bankrupt merchants in the agricultura! 
section, resulting in the loss of tens of millions of dollars in 
savings of those who up to that time had survived the shock. 

If the deflation of 1920 were an isolated phenomenon, it might 
be passed over with some degree of complacency, but a study 
of farm economics seems to indicate a steady decline in agri- 
culture since 1890. The per capita acreage of improved land 
has declined continuously since that time and is now about the 
same as it was in 1850. There has also been a decline in the 
per capita acreage of lands in crops since 1900, and it is now 
below what it was in 1880. Up until 1900 the loss in acreage 
was made up by increased production per acre, but there has 
been no improvement in this respect since. On the contrary, 
production costs have mounted and soil depletion has been 
steadily going on. 

Since 1913 the tax burdens of the farmer has rapidly in- 
creased. In that year he paid $308,000,000. In 1921 he paid 

746,000,000 ; in 1922, $799,000,000; and in 1923, $845,000,000. 
During the past two years it has remained somewhat station- 
ary, declining slightly in some States and increasing in others. 
The tax in many cases is in excess of the rental value of the 
land. 

Between 1910 and 1920 the value of farm lands and buildings 
increased in value 90.6 per cent. During the same _ period 
mortgage indebtedness increased 147.7 per cent. By 1925 farm 
mortgage indebtedness had reached the stupendous total of 
$8,500,000,000, which represents about 42 per cent of the total 
farm values of the country. There has been a corresponding 
growth of the interest load, which has increased 54 per cent 
in relation to farm value since 1914. 

MALADJUSTMENT IS CHRONIC 


From the above data, and much more which is available to 
every student of the question, it would appear that the depres- 
sion and maladjustment of agriculture are chronic. The disease 
is deep-seated and something besides nostrums must be found 
and applied. Low prices over a long series of years have 
resulted in increasing tenantry, rapid depreciation of buildings 
and other farm equipment, and soil exhaustion. With these 
bald facts staring them in the face there are yet those who 
either will not see or who appear willing to drive the farmer 
into peasantry. ‘The moral and spiritual loss which such a 
situation would bring about to the Nation is beyond calculation. 


UNFAIR ATTITUDE OF BIG BUSINESS 


It is incumbent, therefore, upon every patriotic citizen to give 
some heed to the solution of the problem. The condition of 
the farmer is not “ self-inflicted” as is contended by the New 
York Commercial, one of the organs of big business and which 
is just now busy defaming South Dakota. 

The Washington Post is another millionaire organ whose 
editorial columns do not show the slightest appreciation or 
understanding of the farm problem. It refuses to recognize 
the agricultural situation and unceasingly condemns every 
effort suggested by the farmers for their relief. The following 
paragraph with reference to the Haugen bill appearing in one 
of its editorials on May 4 is typical of its diatribes, cartoons, 
and gibes: 


If such proposals were made in behalf of any manufacturing industry 
the country would howl from one end to the other. But it is urged 
in behalf of agriculture that it is a “ basic industry,” upon which the 
whole country depends. Therefore, what would be an inexcusable 
raid on the Treasury in favor of a special interest, if consummated 
for a manufacturing industry, is described as a necessity and a proper 
proceeding when consummated in favor of agriculture. 


Yet these same publications and their ilk demanded a high 
protective tariff for the benefit of industry; relief for the war 
contractors ; donations of billions to foreign countries by cancel- 
lation of debts; relief legislation for railways; and a ship 
subsidy; and it is not of record that they have denounced the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for permitting excessive 
freight rates on farm products. But the moment the farmer 
proposes something that might aid him he is denounced as 
seeking class legislation and as a “ Populist in everything but 
whiskers.” : 

Let me say to thes@organs, and all others sharing their views, 
that the American farmers are not a bunch of fools, nor is the 
proverbial resignation of the peasant one of their character- 
istics. If it is necessary to their own salvation, they will find 
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means of dealing with big business when it seeks to grow fat 
upon and at the expense of agriculture. Anyone who believes 
the Middle West, or any other farm section, for that matter, 
is so stupid that it does not know enough to strike back at 
manifestly unfair treatment may have occasion to rue his self- 
complacency. 

PROBLEM ONE OF MARKETING 


The problem, as I see it, is primarily that of marketing. The | 


present marketing structure does not give the farmer a fair 
price and overcharges the consumer. 


B. F. Yoakum, former railway executive and one of our fore- | 
most students of farm marketing, states that it costs $15,000,- | 


000.000 to market farm products for which the farmer receives 
only $7,500,000,000. The solution he proposes is a “national 
cooperative marketing association” created by law and finan- 


cially backed by the Government, through which, as he conceives | 


it, the producers will be put “in a position to control their 


production from the time it leaves the farm until it reaches the | 
consumer’s table.” That such an organization, properly | 


manned, organized, and financed, could accomplish much good 
can not be doubted, His proposal is defective in that it has no 
machinery through which the exportable surplus of any com- 
modity can be disposed of so as to permit the balance to rise to 
a point where the domestic price would equal the foreign price 
of the product plus the amount of tariff. This the Haugen bill 
seeks to do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that the Yoakum plan 
substantially the same as that in the Aswell bill? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. Under present conditions a 10 
per cent surplus of farm products fixes the price of from 30 
to 60 per cent of all crops sold. That is one of the problems 
that can not be ignored under a protective system, which has 
been the policy of this Government, with few lapses, ever since 
its foundation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. May I have two additional minutes? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota is 
recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Were it possible for the farmers to 
create a pool sufficiently large and well financed, with the 
necessary storage facilities, it is clear that they could control 
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price just below the foreign price plus the tariff. Or, if it were 
possible to control the amount of production so as to supply 
only the American market, the same thing could be done, but 
manifestly both are quite impossible. The size of the yield 
of any given crop is dependent more upon weather conditions 
than acreage, hence to attempt to reduce production for any 
given year to a consumption basis might mean starvation for 
our people in a bad year. In a former speech in this Chamber 
I called attention to the fact that over a series of years pro- 
duction closely approximates consumption. The farm problem 
will be solved when a means, within the control of the pro- 
ducers, is found by which the market can be fed according to 
demand. 

The manufacturer can do this as he has the means of 
quickly increasing or decreasing his output. Under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act he may also combine with others for the purpose 
of disposing of a surplus above domestic demand abroad. He 
is therefore able to stabilize the price of his output so as to 
avoid the violent fluctuation to which farm products are and 
always will be subject under present marketing conditions. 

LOANING SCHEME NOT WANTED 


No additional loaning scheme, in my judgment, either to the 
farmers or their cooperatives, will solve the problem. The 
intermediate credit banks are now equipped to finance the 
sound cooperatives to an unlimited extent, at low rates of 
interest and for such time as may be required. 

It is not our business to force down the throats of the 
farmers a scheme about which they have not been adequately 
consulted and of which their leaders disapprove. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I regret that I can not yield just now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has again expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield one minute more to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If the best minds of the country, out- 
side of agriculture, will join with the best minds engaged in 
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agriculture, a plan can be worked ont that will insure the 
farmer a just and reasonable price for what he produces and 
that will at the same time be fair to the consumer. 

There is usually more than one way to solve a given problem. 
If the Democratic representatives of agriculture in this House 
will not join with us in the Hangen measure because they 
want to make an issue of the tariff, let us see if we can not 
work out some other plan in which they will join, or upon 
which we can secure the united support of our own party. It 
is our business, ip connection with farm leaders and others, 
to solve the problem. It can be done if we but set our heads 
to it, and the matter should not be delayed longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to arrive at a sound basis of farm 
marketing. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has again expired. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp, including a recent 
address delivered by the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, including an address recently delivered by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the gentleman on what subject? 

Mr. GARBER. Upon the subject of agriculture. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman's speech and 
the address favor the Haugen bill or the Fess bill? 

Mr. GARBER. Both. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my 
reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker and Members of ‘the House, the 
National Farm School Conference recently held in New York 
City was an important event for agriculture. The school is 
open to all and is accomplishing a great work for the industry. 
Appreciative of the school and in recognition of its great work, 
muny prominent educators appeared and delivered addresses, 
among the most important of which was the one delivered by 
our Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Renick W. Dunlap. 
His address is so informative as to the fundamentals of agri- 
culture and its relationship to all other lines of industry as to 
deserve its publication in the Recorp. The Assistant Secretary 
is performing a valuable service to the Government and the 


| country in letting the public know what the Department of 
the domestic price of the product pooled and maintain it at a | 





Agriculture is doing for the promotion of farming along prac- 
tical and progressive lines. 
The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE RENICK W. DUNLAP 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL FARM SCHOOL CONFERENCE UNDER AUSPICES OF 
THE NATIONAL FARM SCHOOL, HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW YORK CITY, AT 
11.30 A. M., JUNE 2, 1926 


It is certainly a pleasure to me to meet and address a group of 
sound but progressive business men, leaders in industria] and commer- 
cial life, who for 80 years have taken a concrete interest in agricul- 
tural education. I am always glad to meet people who are concerned 
with education as applied to farming and rural life. It is a special 
source of gratification, however, to find this interest among men whose 
everyday life is remote from both the school and the farm. It speaks 
well for American business and is a happy omen for our national 
future when business men concern themselves with education, the 
essential source of our progress, and with agriculture, our most far- 
reaching and vital industry. The breadth of view and purpose here 
manifested is inspiring to every forward-looking citizen. 

While I am a graduate of a State educational institution, and in my 
official life have been especially associated with governmental and 
State institutions, I have a deep appreciation of the place that the 
privately endowed school or college occupies in our educational system. 
Private institutions have a long and honorable history. It would be 
impossible to-day to carry on the process of education in anything like 
its present form through publicly supported schools alone. The de- 
mand for education is rapidly increasing. Every institution which 
helps to mect this demand is performing a public service. 

Moreover, the privately supported institution can devote itself to 
a special field of work in a way that a publicly supported institution 
can not. In the complex life of to-day specialization is more and 
more demanded. A school such as yours, setting before it a definite 
goal, that of preparing city boys—and in the future, I understand, city 
girls also—for farm life, makes for itself a unique place in our edu- 
cational scheme. 

As I understand the work of the National Farm School, it conforms 
to the best educational practice. It endeavors before admitting an 
applicant to find out whether he is fitted for precisely what the school 
has to give. It combines farm operations, farm projects, and classroom 
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work It aims to develop not only ability in agriculture and allied 
felds but sound character, good citizenship, and breadth of view. In 
connection with the latter group of aims, I am especially impressed by 
the nonsectarian character of the institution. Although the school was 
founded by a Jewish rabbi and has been supported and attended largely 


by Jewish people, It Imposes no religious tests nor does it endeavor 
to teach the student any specifie form of belief, It encourages the 
student to hold to the faith of his choice. This, it seems to me, is 
an example of tolerance which may well be commended to Americans 


whatever belief they may profess. In this school of yours you are 
making not only good farmers but good Americans. 

Apart from the specific features of your Institution, upon which I 
congratulate you, the school Mustrates, it seems to me, a tendency 
which ought to be more widely encouraged than it is. That tendency 
is directed to free movement of the population between the country 
and the city There are those who do not believe in such movement, 
who believe in the doctrine of “once a farmer always a farmer” and 
“onee a city man always a city man.” They point to certain Euro- 
pean countries in which farming is an inherited occupation in families 


for untold generations. In those countries the farmer wears a dis- 
tinetive garb, indicating often not only his occupation but the par- 
ticular Vrovinee from which he comes. There is a farming class and 
an urban class, Nobody moves from one to the other and there is no | 


intermarriage between the two, Here and there, of course, is an ex- 
ception to the general rule, but it is extremely rare, 

Ilere in the United States I do not believe we want such a situation. 
Our Government and our society have been built up on the idea not 
that we are conscious members of special classes and nationalities but 
that we are all American citizens. We are all interested together in 
the welfare of the Nation and we are all concerned to see that every- 
one in the Nation obtains a squere deal. The setting of definite class 
limits would mean an end to this point of view. 

We have had_in the past the freest sort of movement between 
country and city. A large proportion of the leaders in our various 
fields of activity were brought up in the country. They have con- 
tributed the sturdiness and initiative that are developed in life on the 
farm, 

In recent years, especially before the agricultural depression, there 
has been a tendency of city boys to undertake farming and rural work 
closely allied to farming, such as rural] teaching and preaching. In 
the agricultural colleges of the East the proportion of boys brought up 
in the cities has been very large, in some cases overwhelming. 

I look with satisfaction upon this intermingling of farm and city, 
and I congratulate your institution and every other institution main- 
taining a similar point of view, upon your efforts in this direction. I 
do not mean that we need a greatly increased number of farmers. We 
do need, however, the freest possible movement between country and 
city and between city and country. Every boy and girl should have 
the right to prepare for the occupation for which he or she is best 
fitted. No one should have to stay in the city just because he was 
brought up there, or remain in the country merely because his parents 
live on a farm, The boy who loves farming should have the oppor- 
tunity to be a farmer whether he was brought up on a farm or not. 
The greatest unhappiness in life comes from getting into wrong occu- 
pations, occupations for which one is unfitted. The greatest happi- 
ness, on the other hand, is found in work for which the individual is 
fitted and which he thoroughly enjoys. It is in such, too, that he is 
of the greatest usefulness to his community, his nation, and the world, 

Furthermore, it Is of distinct value to farming communities to have 
city-reared people come in, just as it is of value to the city to have 
country reared people enter upon life there. The boy or girl brought 
up in a city has had the opportunity to mingle with hundreds of other 
boys and girls. He has learned to cooperate. He can contribute to 
his community that spirit of cooperation which is so important to the 
progress of agriculture. Farmers must work together. They are 
working together to a remarkable degree. Their cooperative organiza- 
tions last year marketed one-fifth of all the agricultural products of 
the United States. The progress of cooperation not only in marketing 
but in other fields will be greatly hastened by the influence of tactful 
men and women who in youth have become imbued with the coopera- 
tive spirit, 

In particular, I feel that Jewish boys and girls, who constitute the 
vast majority of your graduates, may make a definite contribution to 
rural life. ‘Their scientific ability, their business skill, and their 
other fine qualities are needed in American agriculture. Many mer:- 
bers of the Jewish race, a larger number than probably most persons 
realize, are to-day engaged in farming in the United States. 

Jows have been and are prominent also in scientific and other fields 
related to agriculture. David Lubin, the founder of the International 
Institute of Agriculture,.was a Jew. 1 could mention the names of 
many Jews at work in the experiment stations of this country. Some 
of these are graduates of the National Farm School. I am certain 
that the further entrance of able, educated Jewish young men and 
women into farming and into the agricultural sciences will be of 
marked value. 
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In addition to the numbers of graduates whom you are sending into 
agriculture and allied sciences and industries, you will have always, 
as every institution of agricultural education has, a group of graduates 
who finally decide upon other occupations. You should not regret 
these or consider them as in any sense a loss. They will carry with 
them into whatever occupation they enter an understanding of agri 
culture and a sympathy with its purposes and problems which are 
bound to be of value to the country. Farming is our basic industry. 
With six and one-fourth million farmers in the United States, agricu}- 
ture employs a larger number of persons than does any other single 
industry. Farmers constitute the largest single market for the 
products of manufacture, The capital investment of the average 
farm owner is greater than that of the average town business man 
with whom he trades. Not only must our finished products be sold 
to farmers, but an overwhelming proportion of the raw products on 
which American manufactures are based comes from the farms. Dis- 
location of agriculture means dislocation of our entire national 
economy. 

The realization of this fact will come home much more clearly to 
every community if there are in it some leaders who are familiar, 
thtough experience or training, with the problems of agriculture. 
They will aid in developing that mutual understanding between city 
and country which is necessary for the progress of both. County and 
city are alike essential to our national development, and it is essen- 
tial that they work together—not at cross purposes—for the national 
welfare. 

To these ends the National Farm School is making real contribu- 
tions, It is sending into agriculture men practically prepared for it. 
It is stimulating freedom of movement between rural and urban life. 
It is promoting understanding of agriculture on the part of all 
groups in the population. In the continuation of this significant work 
I wish you abundant success. You are serving agriculture and the 
Nation. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, over at our 
hotel last night, sitting out on the front gallery, was a mag- 
nificent galaxy of statesmen, and the topic of conversation was 
largely the subject of changes which they had witnessed dur- 
ing their lifetime in the public service. Of course, I being a 
young fellow, could not go back very far with them, and yet I, 
in my brief career, have been able to discover some remark- 
able changes. 

Mr. Chairman and friends, I often think that when these 
radical changes are coming in our American life it is easy to 
go back to some of the old boys who wrote for the edification, 
the comfort, and the pleasure of people long ago, and there 
find a suggestion of just what is happening in our own coun- 
try now, For instance, I take it that every American school- 
boy is familiar with the lines of Goldsmith. You know, he 
said something about— 


Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I believe that when that 
fellow wrote those lines he had a prescient eye, and that he 
was looking right down through the years to Pennsylvania. 
{Applause.] Wealth has accumulated in Pennsylvania, and 
men have decayed in Pennsylvania. Why, Mr. Chairman, I 
remember the time when I was a little boy hearing my elders 
say that any average, healthy black man under 40 years of 
age was worth $1,000 in slavery days, and he would sell for 
that much in the market, but now we come down here to 
Pennsylvania and see white men selling for $10 a head. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. What does the gentleman mean when he 
says men are decaying in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HOWARD. Why, they are asking too much for their 
votes, most of them. [Laughter.] I do not know much about 
Pennsylvania, but I was talking with a friend of mine, Jim 
Gibberson, and he was over there not long ago when the 
administration primary was being held. He told me that 
down on one street corner he heard some music. He heard a 
gentleman talking and occasionally singing. He thought it 
was a Salvation Army meeting, and Jim, being of a religious 
frame of mind, wandered down that way and arrived there 
just in time to hear the last verse of one of those dear old 
Christian hymns of ours. You all remember it, and I think 
the general name of it is, “Abide With Me.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Onward Christian Soldiers. 

Mr. HOWARD. No; that is still a good song, but not sung 
in polities since Teddy died. [Laughter.] I think Jim said it 
was Abide With Me. Jim got down there just in time to 
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hear that Mellonite evangelist singing the last verse of it. 
had a whole lot of fellows up in front of him. Jim supposes 
he may have sung the verses literally true to the text before 
he got there; he could not testify as to that; he could only 
testify to that which he knew. Jim arrived there just when 
the singing orator got down to the last verse. He had a great 
row of men lined up in front of him, and he walked back 
and forth in front of them until he got down to the last line 
of the last verse, and then he went up close to them with a 
roll of money in his hand, and Jim said the song ran something 
like this— 

Change and decay in all around I see, 

Take this $10, friend, and vote for me. 


{Laughter and applause. ] 

Jim came away then and did not tell me any more about 
it, but the press reports were pretty full of it, and if you want 
to know any more than that I suggest you read the Senate 
investigation committee’s record, because it will be printed 
pretty soon. 

There have been so many changes. When I was a boy there 
was a saying that is not good any more. There was a saying 
in American life that two things were absolutely unchanging 
and inescapable. One of them was death, and the other was 
taxes. I guess that still holds good as to death. I think it 
does. But it is not true now as to taxes. If anybody under- 
stands the Mellonite language and has the proper approach he 
can go to the United States Treasury and get his taxes back 
again. [Laughter.] 

Speaking of changes, I remember the time when we had a 
different language in this House. I was not here then as a 
Member, but I was camping around here. I heard some lan- 
guage in this House this morning. I heard a distinguished 
gentleman say 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, yes; I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the music to that song be in the 
Recorp in the morning so we can practice it? 

Mr. HOWARD. I have never known one of these reporters 
to make an error with reference to anything I have said. 
[Laughter and applause.] I take it for granted it will be there, 
and if the gentleman will sing it out on the prairies of his own 





home State and get those people as well acquainted with it as | 
they are in Pennsylvania, there will be both a cyclone and—I | 


will not say that—but there will be a cyclone in North Dakota 
in November. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is from South Dakota. 

Mr. HOWARD. It all used to be South Dakota. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and friends, I have observed 
some changes, too, with reference to the attitude of men’s 
minds, and we do not have to go so far back to discover the 
particular change of which I speak. I remember that less than 
a year ago a very, very distinguished personality in the affairs 
of the United States went out to Chicago and made a speech 
on the farm subject. In that speech, oh, I think the gravamen 
of it was that the farmer would have to work out his own 
salvation, but the man who made that speech has now changed 
his mind. I talked with Dickinson about it, and Dickinson 
tells me that now the administration is going to give the farmer 
relief whether he wants it or not. It is going to give it to him 
in the form of the Fess bill. The farmer does not want the 
Fess bill, but the administration is going to give it to him any- 
how, going to force him to take it. Oh, I can see a mental pic- 
ture of Doctor Fess and Doctor TincHer gathered about the 
bedside of the patient, and there is wet nurse Jardine, bottle in 
hand, ready to force the poor farmer to swallow a dose of 
Cape Cod oil manufactured in the Armour laboratories. It is 
a sad picture. I hope the farmer will not have to take the 
nasty dose, but it looks to me very much as though he was 
going to be compelled to take it. Oh, that is a most remarkable 
change of mind in just a few short months. 

I listened to my friend from New York a while ago talking 
about the coal situation, and he got over on to the subject of 
railroad rates and railroad land grants and the cost of the 
building of these land-grant railroads. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think it perhaps might be 
interesting even to such erudite personalities as your own to 
give you a suggestion about how things have changed out in the 
land-grant railroad section of the country. You know if you go 
out there now you will discover that the foothills to the Rocky 
Mountains begin way out in Wyoming. Well, I had occasion to 
have the problem looked up at one time, and I discovered that 
the foothills to the Rocky Mountains do not begin in Wyoming 
at all. You know in those days Credit Mobilier and the other 
boys who were building the Pacific Railroad were advanced by 
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He the Government a little matter of $16,000 a mile while they 


built through the plains country, and just as soon as they got 
to the foothills they were advanced $32,000 a mile, and upon 
looking up the record I discovered that the foothills to the 
Rocky Mountains begin at North Bend, Nebr., 450 miles east 
of the actual foothills in Wyoming. That is a remarkable 
change, and we are talking now about changes. That is a most 
remarkable change in just a little while. 

Somebody says he does not understand how these western 
railroads could have profited out of receiving those barren 
lands out there as gifts. Oh, I hope anybody who has ever had 
very much sympathy for the land-grant railroads will remem- 
ber what the gentleman from New York told us just a little 
while ago—how one particular railroad got all the cost of 
its road back out of its Government lands, with a profit of 
$60,000,000. 

Yet they tell us they can not reduce freight rates. 
of the matter is they do not want to reduce them. Whom do 
I mean when I say “they”? I mean the owners of the Ameri- 
can railroads, generally. Who are the owners of the American 
railroads? My friends, there is one great organization which 
I will term, and I think correctly so, “ the Morgan-Mellon group 
of international bankers.” Those folks own the American rail- 
roads. We have had some little experience with them in try- 
ing to accomplish improvement of our western rivers for 
navigation purposes. Men tell me that there is no conflict 
between river navigation and railroad navigation. Why, the 
conflict is instant. The business of the Morgan-Mellon syndi- 
cate is to make profit out of its railroad investment. Water 
transportation is cheaper than railroad transportation. Plenty 
of water transportation reduces railroad profits. It is easy. 
A man does not have to study the science of railroad manage- 
ment in order to understand that. I think it perfectly easy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and friends, I promised to consume a 
long time here this afternoon in behalf of 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman has done well. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am not through yet. I promised to con- 
sume a good while. I was about the only non-Mellonite present 
over there, and the ranking member of the committee on our 
side was about exhausted for material, and he knows that 
whenever he gets in trouble he can always call on me and I 
will go to the rescue as far as I can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not know that I have splendidly served 
him this afternoon, but I do know that I have occupied his 
time. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron]. 

Mr. NEWTON. of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, this bill con- 
tains an appropriation of $50,000 to cover a portion of the ex- 
pense of making a survey of a chain of lakes upon the bound- 
ary waters between the State of Minnesota and the Dominion 
of Canada. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
the United States and Canada. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Between the United States and 
Canada and also between the State of Minnesota as one of the 
United States and Canada. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman does not want 
Minnesota to take care of this appropriation, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The State of Minnesota would 
be better off if there was no occasion for the appropriation. 
This survey is being carried out as the result of a reference 
by the two Governments to the International Joint Commission 
on February 24, 1925. The reference calls generally for an in- 
vestigation and report on the practicability of regulating the 
levels of the waters of Rainy Lake and the lakes connecting 
on the east, the providing of storage and reservoir facilities, 
an estimate of their cost, the interests affected, and the nature 
and extent of the benefits received. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to direct the attention of the members 
of the committee to this map which shows the northern por- 
tion of the State of Minnesota and the southern portion of the 
Province of Ontario, in the Dominion of Canada. This country 
here, lying north of Lake Superior, south of the Canadian bor- 
der and east of the Mesabi and Vermilion Iron Range is what 
we in Minnesota call the Arrowhead Country. Within its con- 
fines and adjoining the Canadian border, is the Superior Na- 
tional Forest, consisting of one and one-quarter million acres. 
If my recollection is correct, this national forest was estab- 
lished during the administration of that great conservationist 
and lover of the outdoors, Theodore Roosevelt. Directly north 
of this and immediately adjoining these northern boundary 
waters is the Quetico Provincial Forest. 


The fact 
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Gentlemen, this country IT have just indicated on the map 
here--and this includes both sides of the border—is one of the 
finest tracts of natural forest and water country that can be found 
in our country to-day. Up to this time it has been kept free of 
the railroad, the automobile, and other evidences of our highly 
industrialized civilization. The water-power and timber inter- 
ests have encroached, but only to the western frontier on Rainy 
Lake and on Namakan. Lake. The country east to a point 
where these waters connect with Lake Superior, including this 
stretch of the forest primeval and this chain of many links of 
connected deep fresh-water lakes abounding in fish, is free from 
railroads, dams, excepting those made by the beaver, and public 
highways. In my judgment, it should remain that way. 

furthermore, this natural forest of pine and birch, with its 
chain of lakes and channels, is within not to exceed 48 hours’ 
journey of 25 per cent of the people of the United States, What 
an advantage this is to the citizen who, loving his native land, 


condition it was in during the early days. 

Here is Duluth [indicating on the map]. How do you enter 
this region? From two ways. From Duluth to Ely, on Lake 
Vermillion at the tip of the Iron Range, is one way. If so, 
you would then travel from Fly in an easterly direction until 
you reach the divide at or about what is known as North Lake, 
The waters east of North Lake flow into Lake Superior, while 
the waters west flow into Rainy Lake, then by Rainy River into 
the Lake of the Woods, and then north until they finally reach 
Hudson Bay. 

The other way is by taking an equally fine, but more scenic 
highway from Duluth and traveling in an easterly direction 
instead of almost due north as you would by making the trip 
from Ely. If you take this latter route, you would travel along 
the Scenic Highway, which follows the rock-bound shore of Lake 
Superior for about 125 miles, until you reach Grand Marais. 
From thence you travel north about 35 miles over the old Gun 
Flint Trail until you reach the boundary waters. You will then 
see a wooded lakeland equaled by few and excelled by none in 
all America. As I have said, immediately adjoining on the 
north is the Quetico Provincial Forest of Canada, comprising 
several millions of acres of timbered lakeland covered with 
virgin timber. This natural park south of the border is a 
territory of about 125 miles long and 50 miles wide. It is an 
untouched wilderness, covered with pine forests, dotted with 
Inkes and streams, and it abounds with big game. In fact, on 
both sides of the border this whole country is an almost 
untouched and unvisited wilderness and possesses all the wild 
charm which nature gives. The nearest railroad point is Inter- 
national Falls, somewhat to the westward of the region which 
I shall describe. There are no wagon roads, houses of settlers, 
homesteads, post offices, or hamlets of any kind in all this 
region, excepting stations of the United States foresters of the 
Superior National Forest. After you once strike the lakes 
travel is wholly by canoe or small boat. In some instances 
travel is exclusively by canoe. This region is also one of the 
few places remaining in America where moose are still to be 
found in abundance. 

This is aiso a historical region. Over these boundary waters 
were paddled the canoes of the early French discoverers and 
later the French voyageurs. As a water travel playground in a 
primeval forest it stands without a peer in America to-day. 
Again let me emphasize the fact that it is within not to exceed 
two days’ journey of 25 per cent of the entire population of this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, suppose for a few minutes you journey with 
me, starting north from Grand Marais, over the old Gunflint 
Trail until we reach the boundary waters. On the way up 
the Gunflint we exchange our car for a canoe at Hungry 
Jack Lake. There we proceed to the Bear Skin Lakes, then 
to Clearwater, where we obtain a guide. Then we proceed 
westerly through a chain of lakes and channels with occasional 
portages for about 150 miles until we reach Rainy Lake. At 
the north, as we journey, throughout, is the Quetico Forest 
or Park. Included in its confines is Hunters Island. A trip 
around it will afford in itself, at least, a 80-day canoe trip. 
On the south of us, during the entire journey, is the Superior 
National Forest. As I have said, the only highways are the 
lakes and channels and the only means of conveyance is the 
canoe. We use a canoe, for it is light enough to carry over 
long rough portages and can be floated on deep or shallow 
water. It is typically American, when in the early days long 
journeys would have been impossible without it. 

Among the lakes that we will touch on our way westerly 
are Rose, South, North, Gunflint, Magnetic, Clove, Granite 
Bay, Gneiss, Kwynipe, Saganaga, Sturgeon, Cypress, Knife, 
Birch, Bailey Bay, Basswood, Crooked, Iron, Battle, La Croix, 
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Loon, Little Vermilion, Sandpoint, Namakan, and Rainy. 
Then, if we should desire to proceed further, we could con- 
tinue down the Rainy River even a longer distance, until we 
reached the Lake of the Woods, many miles west of Interna- 
tional Falls. We would find numerous other lakes on the 
journey to Rainy Lake, lying both north and south of these 
boundary waters. They are connected by channels or are ac- 
cessible by portage. All of them abound in fish. Moose will 
be seen daily on the journey, especially in the fly season. 

Travelers familiar with the beauties of the Hudson, Lake 
George, the St. Lawrence, and the Thousand Islands unite in 
saying that the beauty in this region surpasses that to be 
found in the beautiful regions I have just referred to. I have 
here several photographs showing some of these lakes, and 
especially two or three of the beautiful rapids and waterfalls. 
I also call attention to a photograph of Kettle Falls after its 
beauties were destroyed by the dam which you now see con- 
structed at that place. Surely, there is no man here who de- 
sires to see these beautiful rapids and waterfalls, such as 
Saganaga Falls, Curtain Falls, and Rebecca Falls, despoiled 
in this fashion. Some of the lakes have a shore line that is 
sandy, while the shore of others is rock-bound, ragged, and 
irregular. Several of the lakes, notably La Croix, which ex- 
tends in an irregular line about 35 miles east to west, are 
blessed with numerous small rock-bound and timbered islands. 
There are literally hundreds of these small islands. They rise 
abruptly out of the water and are covered with pine, hemlock, 
and various hardwoods. In size these islands will range from 
less than an acre to several acres. I am sure you will, upon 
seeing them, agree with me that for natural virgin beauty 
this region can not be surpassed, and for accessibility to a 
large number of people this region can not be equaled. Look 
at these small photos of Lake La Croix. They give you some 
idea, although a very inadequate one, of the beauties of 
these small timbered rock-bound islands. I call your attention 
to the fine stand of Norway pines. There they stand majesti- 
cally, pointing straight up toward the heavens. And, my 
friends, so I could go on, in an attempt to depict something 
of the beauties of this region. 

Certainly this natural beauty spot should be preserved, not 
only for us, but for our children and their children, that they 
may know what natural America had. Strange to say, an 
effort is now being made to dam these waters for the purpose of 
using them for great storage reservoirs for the generating of 
hydroelectric power. If the effort is successful, this beautiful 
stretch of country, which I have so inadequately described, 
will be despoiled. Why? Merely for the purpose of developing 
25,000 horsepower, for it appears that in 1920 certain timber, 
pulpwood, and power interests located at International Falls, 
on the Rainy River, petitioned the Canadian Government to 
construct dams for the purpose of generating hydroelectric 
power. In brief, the proposal calls for the construction on 
these waters of a series of dams, from a few feet in height to 
one reaching the height of 82 feet. For example: There is pro- 
posed an 82-foot dam on Little Vermilion, two dams are to be 
constructed on Lake La Croix, and several other dams are pro- 
posed on the lakes and channels which I have mentioned, but 
which lie farther east of Lake La Croix. It is, of course, 
difficult to accurately estimate the effect of these dams upon 
these waters and the adjoining country. Only a careful, con- 
scientious survey by competent engineers, who are alive to the 
situation and who are sympathetic to the cause of true con- 
servation, can answer the question, However, I think it can 
be said that the probable effect would be to convert all of these 
boundary waters lying east of this 82-foot dam on Little Ver- 
milion into a great big mill pond, Thousands upon thousands 
of acres of the Superior National Forest would be flooded and 
the numerous islands I have referred to would be submerged. 
Most of the portages would be gone forever. The rapids and 
waterfalls which I have so inadequately described would be 
obliterated. Millions of feet of virgin timber, including those 
Norway pines, would be destroyed, and beautiful shore lines 
would be wiped out. , 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. And that will mean that you will make 
a lot of mud flats out of what is now a beautiful forest and 
recreation ground? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is correct. 
There is nothing more desolate looking than a great forest par- 
tially submerged by water. Sportsmen and engineers estimate 
that the increase in the levels of these lakes would range all 
the way from several feet up to 50 feet. One can imagine what 
this increase in the level would do to lakes like Lake La Creix. 
When the dam was constructd at Kettle Falls some years ago 
not only were the rapids and waterfalls destroyed, but the ad- 
joining forest, which is part of Superior National Forest, was 
covered with water. 
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Mr. Chairman, {f evidence is now needed as to just what |! 
will be done, let me call attention to a formal proposal sub- 
mitted to the International Joint Commission at the hearings 
held last fall at International Falls. These proposals were 
made following several years’ investigation, study, and consid- 
eration by the proponents of the plan. The suggestion for 
the damming of these waters, then and there submitted to the 
commission, called for the substantial raising of the lake levels | 
to such an extent as to flood thousands of acres of land lying 
north and south of the boundary. 1 mention some of them 
specifically, as follows: 

Namakan, 1,311 acres will be flooded in Canada and 4,471 
in the United States. 

La Croix, 3,830 flooded acres in Canada and 5,300 in the 
United States, 

Crooked Lake, 1,555 flooded acres in Canada and 1,585 in the 
United States. 

Sagunaga Lake, 5,920 flooded acres in Canada and 2,350 in the 
United States, 

Gentlemen, bear in mind that these figures are the estimate 
submitted by the proponents who are asking for the construc- | 
tion of these dams and for this industrial development. Surely 
they would be careful not to overstate the number of acres to be 
flooded. 

These are boundary waters. They are subject to control by 
Canada and the United States. By treaty arrangement in | 
1908 Canada and the United States created what is known as 
the International Joint Commission, composed of an equal num- 
der of Canadians and Americans, to which questions of con- 
trol of boundary waters can be referred for investigation and 
recommendation. In this particular case the original appli- 
cation for this development was made in Canada in 1920, not- 
withstanding the fact that the proposal was by American inter- 
ests. As near as I can ascertain, in attempting to arrive at a 
settlement with the Dominion of Canada in reference to the 
levels of Lake of the Woods, our Government was induced | 
into making an agreement in reference to these waters, which | 
lie a good many miles east of Lake of the Woods. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the thing to be done under the 
appropriation in this bill is to authorize a survey to be made | 
to ascertain a certain line of facts, these facts to be turned 
over to the International Boundary Commission, upon which 
they are to reach certain other conclusions, and as a result of 
the conclusions reached they are to negotiate further with 
Canada and the regulation of the water levels. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that takes years to complete. j 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; and I know that the gen- 
tleman, as the able chairman of this Committee on Appro- 
priations, and I know that the membership of the House, as 
I have come to know it during the past seven or eight years’ 
service here, do not want to take any chances of having this 
beautiful tract of virgin timber destroyed for the purpose of 
developing additional water power. 

Mr. MADDEN. The waterpower that will be developed does | 
not amount to a great deal, and of that, Canada will get 2,600 | 
horsepower and the United States but 700. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; we would get the little 
end of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Canada always gets the best of the thing 
in a waterpower deal. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Exactly, we would get the 
worst of it here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it the intention to have Canada co- 
operate in the cost of the work? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If it comes to the treaty-mak- 
ing stage, yes. Here is a strange thing. We are appropriating 
$50,000 here, and we will later be asked to appropriate a still 
further sum of money. 

Mr. MADDEN. That will be $40,000 more. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Ninety thousand dollars, | 
which the Government is going to expend in making a survey 
in order to ascertain whether or not this thing should be done. 
If the questions are answered as the proponents would like 
and the work is done, it will be done only for the interest of 
private concerns. It will not be in the public interest. There- 
fore, we have the Government in the position of expending 
$90,000 or $100,000 in a matter where, if the project is put 
through, it can only benefit private concerns and will be highly 
detrimental to the public interests. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is only fair, however, to say | 
here that we are bound to do it now under the treaty. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is true we have given our 


| word to the Canadian Government and thereby committed 


our Government to submitting the question for investigation 
and report. This investigation should be a most thorough one. 
Those making it should understand that the purpose is merely 


, to ascertain the facts. They should also understand that Con- 


gress does not look with favor upon a development of this kind, 
if there is any chance, whatever, that the development will 
destroy to any extent the beauties of a region like this. One 
of the purposes of these remarks of mine to-day is to give no- 
tice to the executive branch of our Government that Congress 
wants this question most sympathetically kept in mind while 
the investigation is under way. 

Mr. Chairman, I may also say that another purpose is to 
notify the executive branch of the Government that if it should 
again be asked to do something of a similar character, either 
in this region or elsewhere, that it should at least require 
the private interests who will be benefited to take care of all 
the expense, including that of the Government, in making the 
investigation. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is the land there covered with de- 


| eclduous or pine-tree timber? 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Largely the latter. On the 
Canadian side it is all virgin pine with a scattering of birch. 
Some of the islands are covered with virgin pine and birch. 
I have already exhibited a photograph of a fine stand of Nor- 
ways on Lake La Croix. There is a good deal of virgin timber 
on the south side of these lakes in Superior National Forest. 
There would have been much more, of course, if it had not 
been for the fact that forest fires have in times past made heavy 
inroads, but there is still a lot of virgin pine in the Superior 
National Forest, which adjoins these boundary waters. 

Mr. MADDEN. And does the gentleman say that this survey 
runs from Raifiy Lake down Rainy River to Lake of the Woods? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; the survey from Rainy 
Lake to Lake of the Woods was covered in a previous bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This takes in territory from 
Rainy Lake eastward. Mr. Chairman, it would be the greatest 
kind of a mistake to permit the industrializing of this region 
and the despoiling of this remaining bit of America as it once 


| was. We in America need: this region as it is. This will be 


more true for the generations to come. We and they will need 
it far more than these great business interests need this addi- 
tional water power. And I am not underestimating the worth 


| of these great business interests to State and Nation. I think 


our State Department made a great mistake in entering into 
any such agreement, but having made it, it ought to be carried 
out, but in making the investigation we ought to see that it is 
done by men who are thoroughly alive to what is contemplated 
and who will go about their investigation in an attitude of 
sympathy toward the cause of conservation. 

I note from the hearings that the State Department says that 
the State of Minnesota represented that the State itself was 


| interested in this project. Until this matter came out in the 


public press about one year ago the people generally in the 
State of Minnesota knew nothing about the fact that anything 
of this kind was contemplated. So far as I can ascertain, the 
interests of the State of Minnesota lie in preserving this region 
in all of its natural and virgin beauty. 

Mr. VESTAL. I think I understood the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MApDEN] to say that it is necessary to have this sur- 
vey because of some treaty arrangements. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is, we entered into nego- 
tiations with the Canadian Government for the purpose of 
finding out whether it was practicable to put in these dams 
and stabilize the levels to a certain height; and we have given 
our word to that extent. 

Mr. VESTAL. Does the gentleman believe that if they do 
have these surveys that this is going to happen, that we will 
have these dams built? I do not think they ought to be 
built at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. This does not provide for the building of 
dams, but for a survey and then decide later what we are going 
to do about it. 

Mr. VESTAL. Congress will have the right to decide on 
that proposition? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will it be decided by the commission? 

Mr. MADDEN. Perhaps. The speech of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, as I take it, will give notice that we are advised 
of the situation, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield me 
five additional minutes? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know whether I can or not, but I 
will try to take it from the other men. I yield the gentleman 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, at this point I 
want to insert a copy of the questions which were submitted 
by the two Governments to the International Joint Com- 
mission, 


Question 1. In order to secure the most advantageous use of the 
waters of Rainy Lake and of the boundary waters flowing into and 
from Rainy Lake, for domestic and sanitary purposes, for navigation 
purposes, for fishing purposes, and for power, irrigation, and reclama- 


tion purposes; and in order to secure the most advantageous use of 
the shores and harbors of both Rainy Lake and the boundary waters 
flowing into and from the lake, is it, from an economic standpoint, 
vow practicable and desirable, having regard for all or any of the 
interests affected thereby, or under what conditions will it become 


thus practicable and desirable 

(a) To regulate the level of Rainy Lake in such a manner as to permit 
the upper limit of the ordinary range of the levels to exceed elevation 
1,108.61, sea-level datum? 

(b) To regulate the level of Namankan Lake and the waters con- 
trolled by the dams at Kettle Falls in such a manner as to permit the 
upper limit of the ordinary range of the levels to exceed elevation 
1,120.11, sea-level datum ? 

(c) To provide storage facilities upon all or any of the boundary 
waters above Namakan Lake? 

Question 2, If it be found practicable and desirable thus (1) to 
regulate the level of Rainy Lake, and or (2) to regulate the level of 
Namakan Lake and the waters controlled by the dams at Kettle Falls, 
and or (8) to provide storage facilities upon all or any of the boundary 
waters above Namakan Lake— 

(a) What elevations are recommended? 

(b) To what extent will it be necessary to acquire lands and to con- 
struct works tn order to provide for such elevations and of storage, 
and what will be their respective costs? 

(c) What interests on each side of the boundary would be benefited? 
What would be the nature and extent of such benefit in each case? 
liow should the cost be apportioned among the various interests so 
benefited ? 

Question 8. What methods of control and operation would be feasible 
and advisable in order to regulate the volume, use, and outflow of the 
waters in each case in accordance with such recommendations as may 
be made in answer to questions 1 and 2? 

Question 4, What interests on each side of the boundary are benefited 
by the present storage on Rainy Lake and on the waters controlled 
by the dams at Keitle Falls? What are the nature and extent of such 
benefits in each case? What is the cost of such storage and how should 
such cost be apportioned among the various interests so benefited? 


Following the submission of these questions, the commission 
held public hearings last September at International Falls. I 
have referred to that in part already. At these hearings, the 
proponents denied that the dams would injure the beauties of 
the region. In fact, they claimed just the reverse. Of course, 
it is perfectly obvious to anyone that any commercial develop- 
ment of the region would utterly spoil it for recreational pur- 
poses, even if the levels of the lakes and channels were not 
materially raised. However, the sportsmen who have traveled 
over that country, are unanimous that the construction of these 
dams would so raise the lake levels as to utterly destroy adjoin- 
ing timber, obliterate beautiful shore lines and submerge water- 
falls and rapids, islands and portages. These men believe that 
no impartial engineer can be found who will not agree with 
what sportsmen have said about this. 

This appropriation will enable engineers from the commis- 
sion to commence a survey of this region this summer. Like 
action will be taken by the Canadian Government as to the 
territory lying north of the border. The probabilities are that 
the investigation will not be completed this year. Additional 
moneys will have to be forthcoming as the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations has already indicated, and when 
the commission has included its investigation, as I understand 
it, further opportunity will again be afforded all parties inter- 
ested to be heard. 

Following this, the commission will then make a report to the 
two Governments. If this report is adverse, I take it that will 
end the matter. If it is favorable, it then becomes a subject 
for consideration by the respective State Departments of the 
two Governments. If they should be favorable and should 
decide to permit this unthinkable thing to be done, a treaty 
would be negotiated for that purpose. Just as soon as the 
terms had been mutually agreed upon the proposed treaty 
would be submitted to the Canadian Parliament and the 
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United States Senate for ratification. Therefore it seems ap- 
parent that if the commission should look favorably upon this, 
and if, following that, the State Department should likewise 
do so, that it would be up to the other branch of this Congress 
to pass upon the question of whether or not we should enter 
into an agreement of that character. It would certainly appear 
as if the House of Represetatives would be practically power- 
less and without jurisdiction. In fact, the House would be out- 
side the question entirely. 

Mr. MADDEN. We will not be outside, because, even if it 
should go that far, we would be in control of the appropria- 
tions to protect the rights of the United States. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I thank the gentleman for 
what he has said. But, Mr. Chairman, I have confidence that 
the Army Engineers who are assigned to the task of making 
these surveys will approach their task keenly alert to the 
dangers of permitting anything of this kind to be done. I have 
confidence in the International Joint Commission. I believe that 
if they will personally go up into that country, that they will 
never acquiesce in any development program such as has been 
proposed. Mr. Chairman, the expression here this afternoon 
is unanimous that those concerned in the making of this survey 
and in reporting thereon to the two Governments should con- 
sider the great public interest in the preservation of this great 
natural playground. |Applause.] The great bulk of the mem- 
bership here are men who love the outdoors and who want 
this spot preserved. 

Ye who love the haunts of nature, 

Love the sunshine of the meadow, 

Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 

And the rain shower and the snow storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 

Through their palisades of pine trees 


protect this last vestige of what may very well have been a part 
of Hiawatha’s playground. 

We ought to keep intact this old historic trail which was 
used so much by the early discoverers and voyageurs. We 
ought to keep this region free from public highways and the 
speeding automobile. We ought to leave it sothat you can take 
your boy up there and show him these majestic pines and these 
beautiful fresh-water lakes, abounding in fish. We ought not 
sacrifice the public good upon the altar of private interests. 
Gentlemen, this region should be preserved in its natural virgin 
beauty for future generations. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the attention that I have 
received. I have been somewhat hurried, but I do not like to 
ask for further time, but for fear that I may have omitted 
something, I ask leave to revise and extend the remarks that 
I have just made. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield back what time may 
remain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield sufficient time to the gentleman from 
Tilinois to make a unanimous-consent request for extension of 
remarks, 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the privi- 
lege of revising and extending my remarks on the subject of 
the relief of soldiers of the Civil War and their widows. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? 
ter a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
am not going to take up the time of the House, but I am going 
to merely trespass a very few moments on your patience in a 
short discussion of legislation for the relief of the Civil War 
soldiers and their widows. I am sure this matter has been 
forcibly brought to the attention of every Member in this 
House the past few days by the hundreds—yes, thousands—of 
petitions which have found their way into the congressional 
hopper, sent in from every section of the United States, praying 
that relief be given Civil War veterans and their widows. In 
my humble judgment if this Congress adjourns without paying 
heed to the prayers of the thousands of old soldiers and widows 
it will make an unpardonable mistake. Now, let us get right 
down to the facts and figures and convince ourselves that if 
we do not grant their relief now it will not be necessary to 
grant it in some future Congress because many of the old 
soldiers and their widows will not be here much longer to enjoy 
the benefits of this proposed legislation. 

On May 1, 1926, there were 110,000 Civil War veterans and 
229,000 widows of Civil War veterans left, and of that number 
about 60 per cent of these veterans were receiving $72 per 
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month on account of their physical condition owing to the | 
infirmities of age requiring the attention of some one else to | 


take care of them, not being able to take care of themselves. 
The average age of the old soldier is now over 80 years, and the 
records in the Pension Department show that they are dying 
at the rate of over 2,000 per month; so, my friends, you can 
easily figure out for yourselves how much longer these old men 
and women are going to be here to accept this meager stipend 


that this great Government of ours is giving monthly in return | 


for what they did for us over 60 years ago. I think you will 
agree with me when I say that under the present pension law 
the monthly allowance to the veteran of $50 per month and 
the widow $30 per month is entirely inadequate, as they have 
already reached the age where they can not help themselves 
aud must rely on some one else to help them. Oh, yes; I know 
that the Government has established and maintains soldiers’ 
homes, where the old veterans and their wives and widows of 
yeterans are placed and taken care of, but I would like to 
appeal to the membership of this House, how many of you 
would want to see your old veteran father or mother sent to 
an old soldiers’ home? J am not speaking disparagingly of 
these homes. They are certainly splendid institutions, but I 
want to say the old men and women in the private home, no 


matter how humble, is far more happy and contented than in | 


the best-regulated public institution on earth. 
ask every Member of this House to pause and reflect how many 


I would like to | 


appeals you have received from your constituents in your dis- | 


trict to pass this legislation in this session of Congress. Stop 
and reflect for a moment how many private pension bills you 
have introduced in this session and how many you have gotten 
through. 
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machine, eating up public funds while it performs espionage 
on the people who contribute those funds. Gentlemen, if you 
are sincere prohibitionists, you representatives from those 29 
States, you should beware how you aggravate the population 
of 19 of the largest, strongest, and vital States of the Union. 
My friend from Georgia, who seems to enjoy these departures 
from democratic standards and ideals, should ponder this 
thought. Let him and his dry brethren continue to swear 
allegiance to the Anti-Saloon League, to this kind of a super- 
government, and the day will come when they will regret their 
excess of zeal. For as sure as day follows night, repeal of 
all these odious laws will follow this program. The sane peo- 
ple of my colleague’s own district, right-ihinking people 
throughout the country, are beginning to realize that a law 
which necessitates such foul abortions of democratic principles 
has no place in the Constitution of the United States. 

As for me, I accept Mr. Urswaw’s challenge with another. 
He asks that the Democrats pursue a dusty, dry trail to White 
Ilouse meadows. I ask that the Democratic Party pursue a 
sane and temperate course, as it has all down the years of 
American history, and I, for one, would prefer defeat after 
defeat should we make this fight on these high principles, than 
a victory won in the hollow, deceptive, and ostrichlike manner 
proposed by my colleague. The Democratic Party can survive 
many defeats ; it can not survive victory along the lines mapped 
out by my Georgia friend. I would prefer an honest defeat on 
the one issue vital to democracy—personal liberty—than a 
Georgian victory which would be followed by years of exile 


| into the desert. 


Now, my friends, let us put an end to those bilis; | 


let us put an end to the occasion and necessity of introducing | 


private pension bills by passing a bill in this Congress giving 


yeterans and widows of veterans a just pension that will par- | 


tially take care and give them a greater measure of comfort 
and pleasure for the few remaining months of their earthly 
existence. In conclusion I want to say we are told the Treasury 
of the United States is in a healthy financial condition; that 
there will be a healthy surplus at the close of the fiscal year, 
June 30, We even read in the press the possibility of another 
tax cut in the second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. We 
materially reduced the income tax at the beginning of this ses- 
sion; we reduced the normal tax on all income-tax payers; we 
raised the exemption of single men from $1,000 to $1,500 and 
married men from $2,500 to $3,500. 
sideration. Now we owe the veterans consideration, and we 
have the money to pay, so let us not adjourn this session until 
this humane legislation is passed. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BoyLan]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, on Saturday last while I listened with great interest 
and respect to the speech of my colleague from Georgia, in 
which he suggested what kind of food the Democratic donkey 
should eat if it wishes to reach the promised land at the other 
end of the Avenue, I dissent from his opinion as to what that 
sustenance should be. Furthermore, I seriously question Mr. 
UpsHaw’s right to assume the spokesmanship of the great 
Democratic Party, now or any other time. Neither on the 
subject of prohibition nor anything else can one single indi- 
vidual sitting here as a Democrat assume to warn and cau- 
tion and threaten and cajole the Democratic Party on what its 
future course should be. In fact, should the time come when 
our party gives heed only to one man, representing one small 
community and discoursing on a subject upon which he is 
admittedly interested in several ways, it will indeed be a 
donkey, neither Democratic, wet or dry, or anything else. 

It was unfortunate Mr. Upsuaw should make his dry ap- 
peal at a time when most of us are indignant at the Federal 
“overnment’s latest plan for enforcing prohibition. He arose 
to speak for a bill which would permit the prohibition bu- 
reau to send its officials and unknown snoopers into my State 
and yours as spies on our elected and appointed officials. 
When I cast my vote for a New York State or city official, I 
do not qualify it. with the thought that Federal officials, in 
whose selection I have had no voice, should enter my State 
and establish a supergovernment. New York, I maintain, and 
any other State in the Union, has the right to elect its own 
Officials; if they prove unfit, New York has the right to de- 
feat them should they seek office again, But the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not the right, and never can have, to enter my 
State with the avowed purpose of stabbing our officials in the 
back. That is not democracy; it is czarism. Yet Mr. UrpsHaw 
condones it, 

Twenty-nine States are to be more or less exempt from this 
supergovernment; 19 are to have in their midst this Federal 


They have received con- | 





To paraphrase Patrick Henry: “Give me liberty or give me 
defeat.” 

The Democratic Party must be honest with itself. It must 
decide these problems in its councils, not according to prejudice 
and bias. I am confident that when the time comes, sane 
views and honest opinion will prevail. When they do, the 
Democratic donkey will again thrive on the dew off the White 
House lawn—all the more sustaining, perhaps, because the 
grass is a little wet. 

The gentleman referred several times to Thomas Jefferson, 
yet he knows that Jefferson favored a low tax on beer and 
wines, in order to reduce the use of ardent liquors and to 
promote temperance. In his speech the gentleman used the 
words Bowery hospitality. His taste in referring to the hos- 
pitality of our city is, indeed, questionable, especially when 
the unanimous opinion of visitors from all sections of the 
country was that the hospitality of the city of New York was 
both bountiful and whole hearted. Perhaps the fact that the 
gentleman had his lightning rod out, but that he was not 
favorably considered as a candidate, caused his sneering refer- 
ence to the hospitality of our great city. [Applause.} 

Mr. Chairman, I yleld back what time may remain. 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, civilization is almost in 
mourning. Mexican Jacobins have pronounced the sentence of 
death practically on all the churches in that country. They 
have determined to tear out of the very hearts of Mexican 
society every trace of religious ideas which do not conform 
to their constitution literatim. The spectacle of these churches 
in the rags of poverty, starving, and with but a breath of ma- 
terial life remaining fills the devout among the Mexicans with 
terror as would an awful apparition at night to one whose 
conscience was distressed by remorse for a crime committed. 

In every other country of the civilized world true religious 
freedom is respected and maintained by the civil power of the 
state. In my judgment it is an abominable crime in a people 
born to liberty as are the people of America. 

It is the law of my country. 


Such is the answer which we receive from those who are de- 
fending the present Government of Mexico when we protest 
against what is one of the most violent outbreaks of persecu- 
tion to which religion as such has been subjected in modern 
times. 

Not only Mexicans, but some Americans, even in high places 
of responsibility, thus appeal to the sanctity of law and would 
justify the Government of Mexico in denying the fundamental 
rights of free men, freedom of conscience and worship and 
education; too lazy and too indifferent to examine and know 
the facts for themselves, they are satisfied to reecho the empty 
claim of the Mexican Government that law is supreme and 
may not be questioned by those upon whom it is imposed, but 
must be enforced at all cost. 

Let us hear what a group of noble Mexican women have to 
say. The superiors of 36 associations of Catholic nuns en- 
gaged in education and benevolent services in Mexico, address- 
ing the Archbishop of Mexico, declared ; 
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Our consciences cry out in alarm. We feel that, under the pre- 
text of prudence we are being led to the brink of an awful abyss, at 
the foot of which misery and even degradation await us. We have 
pretended that in our schools only lay instruction is imparted. We 
have the names of our institutions, substituting others, be 
cause even these may not contain any evidence of religion. We have 
removed the sacred images from our parlors and reception rooms. 
We have transformed our chapels into social halls and, what is even 
worse, we have taught our pupils to conceal the fact that they are 
being taught religion, and that they recite a brief prayer at the 
opening of class. We have forbidden them to have a catechism of 
Christian doctrine or any other symbol of religion among their school 
equipment. We have, in short, taught our pupils to depy the truth, 
and if we go on thus we will tear out by the roots from their tender 
hearts their Christian faith and manhood. 

We have prepared with our sisters to undertake the hardships of 
an effective and open fight. We leng for the epportunity to sacrifice 
everything, even our very lives if that be necessary, to accomplish 
the amendment of those articles of the constitution which oppress 
and enslave our boly mother, the Church, and her ministers, whether 
national or foreign, who, with untiring zeal and self-denial, are labor- 
ing for the salvation of souls in our country. 


Yet the Mexican Government asks the public to believe that 
it is engaged in a great work of national regeneration. Even 
as Carranza, in 1914, when he found it impossible for the revo- 
lutionary chiefs to work in harmony, proclaimed to the world 
that it was necessary and profitable, for military reasons, fer 
him to abandon Mexico City and permit it to be ruthlessly 
devastated; so now, President Calles asks us to believe that, 
when he confiscates churches, denies to the churches their very 
corporate existence, to the clergy their rights as free men, and 
to the people freedom of worship and education; all of this is 
necessary for the success of the work of national regeneration, 
which, under the constitution of Mexico, as President, he is 
bound to carry on. 

For well nigh 15 long years, the story of Mexico has been 
the story of a nation in travail. Awful mistakes have been 
made, shocking crimes have been committed in the name of the 
law. It behooves us, however, not to condemn a cause because 
of the man into whose hands leadership, for a while, has fallen. 
It behooves us, rather, to study and subject that cause to keen 
objective analysis and thus determining the right and wrong 
of it, know that reason and morality and not human passions 
are the foundations upon which our conclusions stand. 

To know that the Government of Mexico is absolutely deny- 
ing these principles to-day, and advocating a political doctrine 
with which no American can agree, it is sufficient to read the 
present constitution of that country. 

It is known as the constitution of 1917. No need here to 
state that it has never been adopted by the Mexican peeple. 
It was imposed on them through a military committee called 
by President Carranza. ; 

That constitution does not permit any church to hold any 
property of any kind. Section 2 of article 27 reads: 


The religious institutions known as churches, irrespective of creed, 
shall in no case have legal capacity to acquire, hold, or administer 
real property or liens made on such real property; all such real 
property or loans as may be at present held by the said religious institu- 
tions, either on their own behalf or through third parties, shall vest 
in the nation, and anyone shall have the right to denounce property 
so held. Presumptive proof shall be sufficient to declare the denun- 
ciation well-founded. Places of public worship are the property of 
the nation, as represented by the Federal Government, which shall 
determine which of them may continue to be devoted to their present 
purposes, Episcopal residences, rectories, seminaries, orphan asylums, 
or collegiate establishmrents or religious institutions, convents or any 
other buildings built or designed for the administration, propaganda, 
or teaching of the tenets of any religious creed shall forthwith vest, 
as of full right, directly in the nation, to be used exclusively for the 
public services of the federation or of the States within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. All places of public worship which shall later be 
erected shall be the property of the nation. 


Mr. BOYLAN. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN, I will. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Is it not a faet that all of these churches, 
schools, and hospitals confiscated by the Government were pro- 
vided for by private funds? - 

Mr. GALLIVAN. That is absolutely trne. 

Some may say the maintenance of religious liberty and 
liberty of education in Mexico is no concern of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It may be no concern of the 
United States to see to it that one religion is favored above 
another, but it certainly is the concern of the United States 
that a foreign country allows to the nationals of the United 
States, who are legally within its borders and whe violate 


erased 
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no law of that fcreign . vuntry, liberty to exercise their religicy 
and liberty to educate their children in the religious belic-; 
they chose. If an American citizen lived in Mexico—one of oy, 
ambassadors, for example—it is the duty of the United Stato. 
Government to see to it that he may exercise his religiy,, 
therein and have the means of exercising it; the guidance o; 
the minister of God for himself and his children: tho 
attendance of a minister of bis religious faith at his buria]— 
in such a foreign country. And historically aud traditions}|, 
the United States Government has, because of its peculiar rel,- 
tions to Mexico, because its support of one government agains 
another therein has been a deciding factor—a definite interest 
in the granting of fundamental human rights; liberty of coy 
tract; liberty of the press and of assembly; liberty of religion 
and of education in Mexico, by Mexico to Mexican citizeys. 
[Applause.] 

As long ago as 1826 President John Quincy Adams wrote 
to the congress of South American countries then assembled 
at Panama: 


And lastly, the Congress of Panama is believed to present a fair 
occasion for urging upon all the new nations of the south the just 
and liberal principles of religious liberty, not by any interference 
whatever in their internal concerns, but by claiming for our citizens 
whose occupations or interests may call them to occasional residence 
in their territories the inestimable privilege of worshiping their Creator 
according to the dictates of their own consciences, 


In 1915 the Senate of the United States requested the then 
Secretary of State to secure assurances from the Carranza 
government, recognition of which was then in question, that 
the said Government, if recognized by the United States, would 
grant religious liberty to all its (Mexico’s) citizens. 

The Mexican Government recognized our right to make the 
inquiry, and its confidential agent—practically its then secre- 
tary of state—wrote to the Secretary of State under date of 
October 8, 1915, assuring him the constitutionalist government 
of Mexico would respect religious liberty. The United States 
Senate accepted this statement, and the Carranza government 
received recognition. 

It is only of late years—since the appointment of the Payne- 
Warren commission—that this traditional interest of the 
United States Government, in recognition of fundamental hu- 
man rights, has been abandoned. And one of the worst fea- 
tures of such abandonment is the implicit confession, which 
it entails, that our forefathers were wrong when they consid- 
ered human and spiritual rights at least as important as 
material and commercial ones. 

It has been said that our State Department has protested 
the expulsion from Mexico of the citizens of the United States 
because of their religious beliefs. But such protest has been 
little more than a gesture. In the case of Mother Semple and 
of Mr. Philips, an Episcopalian minister, and of the Mormons, 
Mexico said: 


You may stay if you will abandon the teaching of religion and the 
exercise of your religious faith. 


No man with a conscience would accept that. All these were 
really driven out of Mexico because Mexico would not grant 
religious liberty. [Applause.] 

I am sorry to stand in this place and say that the protests 
of our State Department have not availed and the State De- 
partment and apparently the administration now in power 
have thrown up its hands. [Applause.] 

Listen, my colleagues, to a story of persecution and deporta- 
tion of holy men and women from that benighted country in this 
year of our Lord: 


A BIL OF PARTICULARS 


The following is a brief list of well-authenticated facts 
which, taken together, make up the history of the churches 
under Calles during the period, February 12 to March 12, 1926, 
as told in the daily press of Mexico City: 

February 12: A special federal bureau is created to adminis- 
ter church property to be seized. It is estimated that the value 
of property to be seized will exceed $11,000,000 Mexican. 

Police officers are instructed to renew their vigilance and 
take summary action against Catholics. 

February 10: Romeo Ortego sent to all law officers through- 
out the Republic instruction to enforce the antireligious clauses 
of the constitution, that steps be taken to transfer to govern- 
ment ownership all property of the clergy, and ordering them 
to exercise special zeal and energy in suppressing any members 
of the hierarchy or clergy, or any laymen who, in association 
with others or acting individually, took any part in a public 
protest or in any other manner opposed the carrying out of 
the constitution of the Republic. (El Universal, February 11, 
1926.) 
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These instructions were reissued two days later, with special 
reference to Catholics, (El Universal, February 12, 1926.) 


| 


February 13: Calles wires instructions to local authorities | 


or 


to enforce articles 3, 27, and 130 of the constitution. 


| and 


February 15: Governor of Potosi banishes, without a hear- | 


ing, three foreign priests, at the same time ordering all foreign 
priests to leave, 

February 16: The Governor of Pueblo issued an order reduc- 
ing the number of priests from 330 to 273; ordering all con- 
yents and schools to comply with the constitution or close 
within 48 hours; prescribing that no religieuse may wear the 
babit or other religious symbol in school; and ordering the 
closing of all chapels existing in any schools. 

February 17: One hundred and fifty-six Catholic schools in 
the federal district are ordered closed. Some of these are 
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gard for the rights of the interested parties or for the welfare 
of the inmates. 

In the name of many thousands of pupils and their parents, 
of more than 800,000 Catholics of his archdiocese, the 
archbishop besought the minister to restore things to the con- 
dition in which they had been before the provisions of the con- 
stitution had been violated by the police, or that, at least, the 
Catholics be given a hearing and allowed to defend their claims 
in the regular courts of justice. 

February 21: The Governor of Pueblo issued new instructions 


| to all municipal authorities ordering them to suppress all religi- 


boarding schools, where orphans receive free board and clothing | 


and shelter along with their education. 
to care for these little ones. 

February 17: Secret-service agents of the Government seized 
the college of the Sisters of St. Teresa, at Mixcoac, and ordered 
the sisters and their pupils out. 
students, of whom 250 were boarders, and in addition 
orphan girls were educated free. 

February 17: The College of San Jose, in Mexico City, was 
closed. The teachers, not Mexicans, entrained for Vera Cruz 
to leave the country. 

February 17: The College of Savinon, in Tacubaya, was 
closed and the teachers, who were foreigners, were deported. 

February 17: The College of Guadalupe, in Tacubaya, con- 
ducted by laywomen, was closed. This school was supported 
by donations received from a Mexican lady of Michoacan. It 


100 


had more than 100 boarding pupils and gave free instruction to | established at Tepic. 


200 day pupils. 


February 17: The order closing all college and school chapels | 


was enforced throughout the State of Michoacan. 

February 17: The Governor of Guadalajara ordered all 
Catholic schools to close. The orphanage at Guadalajara, 
housing 100 boys, was closed by order of the governor. The 
Catholie hospital at Guadalajara was closed by order of the 
governor. 

February 18. The Catholic schools at Guadalupe, D. F., 
were closed and many thousands of pupils deprived of in- 
struction. Some of the schools were boarding schools and 
received orphans without charge. No provision was made by 
the authorities for these orphans, 

February 18: The cloisters of the Sisters of the Blessed Sac- 
rament and of the Capuchins at Guadalupe were entered by 
the police, the nuns driven out, and the cloisters closed. 

February 18: Fathers, representing more than 6,000 pupils 


ment to reopen the Catholic schools in Mexico City. The peti- 
tion states that the public schools have no room to accommodate 
these pupils. j 

February 18: A private Catholic hospital at Jalisco was 
closed by the police, It was under the charge of the Brother- 
hood of St. John and not of priests; these brothers were-shipped 
to Mexico City under arrest. 

February 18: At Torreon, in the State of Durango, all the 
Catholic schools and some of the churches were closed by the 
police. The fathers of the pupils protested on the ground that 
tLe public schools were inefficient and overcrowded. 

February 18: The Governor of Potosi deported all foreign 
priests under armed escort lest they might escape. The gov- 
ernor refused to hear the appeal of the priests that the con- 
stitution only prohibited them the exercise of their ministry, 
but did not authorize their deportation. These priests took 
refuge in the Spanish consulate and were later given one day 
to settle their affairs on condition they would then leave will- 
ingly. 

February 20: In Ciudad Victoria, capital of the State of 
Tamaulipas, the schools were ordered closed within 24 hours. 

A Catholic orphan 
orphans driven to the street. 

February 20: Tejeda, Minister of Government, declared the 
Government would not desist from its work until every Catholic 
school in Mexico had been closed. 

February 20: The Archbishop of Michoacan, in an appeal to 
the Ministry of Government in charge of matters pertaining 
to public worship, declares that the situation of the Catholics 
has become intolerable. That even the little liberty granted by 
the constitution is being openly violated by the arbitrary ac- 
tions of the police, who, with no written instructions from any 
authority, have closed ecclesiastical seminaries, normal and 
commercial schools, and a large number of primary schools 
which were complying strictly with the law, together with 
erphanages, asylums, and charitable institutions, with no re- 


No provision is made | 


This college had 750 paying | 





asylum at Victoria was closed and the | 


ous communities of men or women. 

February 21: Three foreign priests were ordered deported 
from San Pedro, Coahuila, and the parish was left without a 
priest. 

February 21: A home for old men, supported by Mrs. Escan- 
don, was suppressed. The hospital conducted in connection 
with this home was one of the best in all Mexico. 

February 21: A private chapel, built and endowed by Ma- 
dame de Escandon, in Mexico City, was closed. Madame de 
Hscandon appealed to the courts. 

February 23: The Union of Stevedores, from Vera Cruz, pre- 
sented a resolution to Calles commending his persecution of 
religion. 

February 23: Calles reprimanded Governor Almeida, of Chi- 
huahua, for being lax in executing the laws against religion. 
This governor had allowed five days for the closing of the 
Catholic schools in his State. 

February 25: The Governor of Nayarit, with great brutality, 
closed all the Catholic schools at Tepic. 

February 23: A branch of the Anticlerical Federation was 
Thomas B. Corona, State superintendent 
of schools, was the chief organizer. 

February 23: The municipal authorities of San Cristobal, 
acting under orders from the Governor of Chiapias_notified the 
rector of the Ecclesiastical Seminary that his institution must 
close at once. 

February 23: The authorities at Cosamaloapan refused to 
allow the priest, who is Spanish, to officiate and closed the 
church. 

February 23: Acting under orders of police commissioner, 
Gen. Roberto Cruz, the police of Mexico City took possession of 
the parish Church of the Holy Family and closed it perma- 
nently as a house of worship. Great numbers of the people 
opposed this action of the Government. The police were, with 
great difficulty and some bloodshed, able to get control over the 
riotous multitudes. In explaining this incident the Minister 
of Government claimed that on February 18 he had notified the 


of the Catholic schools, presented a petition asking the Govern- | pastor of this and other churches which had failed to apply for 


a license to operate places of public worship that unless they 
did this within three days the churches conducted by them 


| would be seized by the Government and permanently closed, and 


that the action of the police on the 24th was in pursuance of 
this notice. This incident gave rise to numerous protests, 
which the Government authorities treated with contempt. 

February 24: President Calles issued telegraphic instructions 
to all State authorities calling upon them to enforce the anti- 
religious clauses of the constitution, threatening to summarily 
dismiss from the public service any officer who failed to act 
with energy at once in this matter, 

February 24: The Minister of Government sent out a warning 
to all churches in Mexico that unless they complied at once 
with the rule requiring that they be specially licensed as houses 
of public worship they would be summarily seized and closed, as 
had been the parish Church of the Holy Family in Mexico City. 

February 25: Throughout the Republic parish priests are 
called upon to show their license for operating a house of public 
worship, and in case a license does not exist the church is 
summarily closed, 

In many places this action results in violence and some deaths 
occur as a consequence of the rioting. 

February 26: Portes Gil, Governor of Tamaulipas, refused 
permission to open a Protestant church at Tampico on the 
grounds that the minister was not Mexican by birth. 

February 26: The Orphan Asylum of St. Joseph was sup- 
pressed at Colima. Pious families offered the hospitality of 
their homes to the little orphans, who would otherwise have 
remained without shelter. 

February 26: A private boarding school for girls at Colima 
was closed because the parents refused to send their girls to 
be educated under a school supervised by the Government. 

February 26: The bishop’s residence at Colima was con- 
fiscated. 

February 26: The Knights of Columbus Hall at Colima was 
confiscated. 
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February 26: All private schools and convents at Tacambaro, 
in the State of Michoucan, were taken possession of by Federal 
troops 

February 26: Two Catholie and two Protestant schools were 
suppressed at Ciudad Juarez. 

February 26: The Orphan Asylum of the Sacred Heart was 
closed at Ciudad Juarez, 

February 28: A party, under the leadership of Adam Moreno, 
assaulted the parish church at Tepic, in the State of Nayarit. 
The people tlew to the defense of their church. The repre- 
sentutives of the Federal Government and the State police com- 
missioner were both severely beaten up and their followers 
driven from the church, 

February 25: The Secretary of State. in charge of matters 
pertaining to public worship, issued a statement in which he 
declared ; 

The Federal Government will not let up in its determination to 
enforce the saw until every minister of religion regardless of his 
creed and without distinction has complied. 


The Secretary then adds that action having now been taken 
in every State of the Republic— 


we have heard of not one protest and have observed no evidence of 
disapproval, which clearly demonstrates that our work is along lines 
demanded by the people. 


This was only a few days after the receipt of the protest of 
the Archbishop and 800,000 Catholics of Michoacan and is an 
impudent denial of the right of Catholics to be heard by the 
Government of Mexico, 

In spite of the boast of the minister, only 11 of the 28 
States which compose the Mexican Union had on this date 
adopted any form of enforcement law regulating religious 
worship under article 130. In two States—Guerrero and 
Chihuahua—the legislation introduced was defeated, and in 
15 States no action was taken, 

February 28: The schools of Parral, in the State of Chi- 
huahua, were closed and no provision made for the education 
of the children who had attended them. 

February 28: A Protestant school, known as Progress Col- 
lege, Was closed in Chihuahua by the police because it was 
conducted under religious auspices. 

March 1: The Orphan Asylum of St. Joseph was closed by 
the police at Vera Cruz and the sisters were told that they 
might no longer remain in Vera Cruz unless they ceased wear- 
ing their religious habit. 

March 1: The Sisters of Charity have up to the present 
tommaimled the respect of all classes in Mexico and have not 
been molested in their work of charity. At Vera Cruz, how- 
ever, the authorities advised the Sisters of Charity that they 
must cease wearing the religious habit. 

March 1: The municipal authorities at Vera Cruz decided 
to hold as an accomplice in crime anyone who, residing in the 
vicinity of any school or convent, failed to notify the govern- 
ment of every breach of the constitution committed in the 
sume, 

March 1: The private chapel of the Sisters of Charity at 
Vera Cruz was ordered closed. 

March 1: The Governor of the State of Vera Cruz, in a 
circular to the municipal authorities, threatened with sum- 
mary dismissal and criminal prosecution all who failed in 
their duty to close “convents, seminiaries, schools, and hos- 
pitals,” or who failed to expel foreign sisters or priests. 

March 1: In the town of Cordoba the municipal police 
seized the orphan asylum conducted there by the Sisters of 
Charity. The sisters and the orphans were turned into the 
street and the institution closed. 

March 2: The same Adam Moreno, and Torres Maldonado, 
who had, a few days before, been driven out of the cathedral 
chureh at Tepic by the people, at the head of a large number 
of followers, assaulted the parish church at Jalisco. Again, 
the people assembled to defend their rights. The correspond- 
ent of El Universal reports that there were some wounded 
in the fighting and that the agent of the Federal Government 
lost his life. Rafael Sanchez Lira, State commissioner, in- 
structed the police to take what steps might be necessary to 
subdue the opposition and charged them, especially, to place 
under arrest any priests whom they might find in the church. 
The agents of the Federal Government called for reinforce- 
ments and it is said that summary punishment was adminis- 
tered to those who had sought to defend their church. These 
facts were all reported as items of current news in El Universal. 

March 8: Three agents of the Government were killed by 
the people of Nayarit who refused to allow their churches 
to be inventoried and taken over by the Government. 

March 3: The Governor of the State of Potosi signed and 
published a law reducing the number of priests in the State 
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from 95 to 25, allowing 1 for each township, excepting 
Matehuala and Santa Msria, where the number allowed jx 
2, and the State capital, where the number allowed is 10. 

The Catholics at once protested against this law on the 
ground that it was a violation of the constitution because 
the number allowed was not in accordance with the religious 
needs of the State. 

March 4: At Chihuahua, the Catholic people organized » 
public parade of protest against the antireligious conduct 
of the Government. The governor sent the police to break 
up the demonstration. In the rioting several persons were 
seriously wounded. 

March 5: The State governor, without having given any 
notice of his intention, ordered the closing of the theologica| 
seminary, at Oaxaca, a school conducted in the same city 
by the Knights of Columbus, and two other important private 
schools. 

A school conducted in connection with the Protestant Church 
in the same place was not disturbed. 

When the people protested against this manifest partiality, 
they were repressed by the police; rioting ensued, and troops 
had to be employed to restore order. 

March 5: Protests from all over Mexico began to flow into 
the Government. One, signed by 4,000 people of Merida, Yuea- 
tan, demands that Congress take steps at once to amend the 
Federal Constitution. 

March 5: The Bishop of Colima, in a dignified brief, pro- 
tested against the reduction of the number of priests in his 
diocese from 65 to 20. 

March 6: The Governor of Vera Cruz served notice, through 
the municipal president, on the Bishop of Papantla that here- 
after there shall be only one Catholic bishop in the State and 
ordered the Bishop of Papantla to cease functioning as a bishop 
in the State. 

March 6: The Cathedral Church of Holy Cross was closed 
at Papantla by order of the municipal president. 

March 9: In the city of Zamora the protests of the people 
were overruled by the municipal authorities and the private 
schools were closed. 

March 9: The Knights of Columbus Hall at Zamora was 
seized by the police and closed. 

March 9: The headquarters of the Young Men’s Catholic 
Association of Mexico, at Zamora, was closed. 

March 9: The residence of the Catholic Bishop at Zamora 
was seized. 

March 9: The chapel of the “ Servants of Mary” was closed 
at Zamora. 

March 9: In spite of the fact that there are 25,000 Catholics 
at Jalapa, the State capital of Vera Cruz, only two churches 
were allowed to remain open for public worship with only three 
priests to minister in them. 

March 9: At Rio Verde, in the State of Potosi, some 4,000 
Catholics marched to the office of the municipal government 
and filed a personal protest against the persecution of religion. 
The president refused to receive their protest and called out 
the military to fire on the petitioners. 

March 9: J. D. Dale, a Baptist preacher, was arrested at 
Tampico for having exercised his ministry, being a foreigner. 
The Rev. Mr. Dale was ordered deported. 

March 9: The State Legislature of Tamaulipas passed a 
law reducing the number of priests from 85 to 12. There are 
600,000 people in the State and most of them are Catholics. 

March 10: The Governor of the State of Vera Cruz re- 
jected the petition of the people of Papantla demanding that 
the State legislature reconsider the law suppressing the dio- 
cese of Papantla and banishing the bishop on the grounds that 
this was a matter not within his jurisdiction. 

March 12: The Protestant Institute at Saltillo was ordered 
closed because it was conducted by American clergymen for 
whom it was unlawful to engage in primary educational work 
in Mexico, 

March 12: Headquarters of a Catholic labor union at Guada- 
lajara were closed; the building and furniture were confiscated. 

This account of atrocities could be extended, but enough 
has been said to give the reader a fair picture of conditions 
which resulted from the orders issued during February and 
March of the present year. Every incident here mentioned 
has been taken from the secular daily press of Mexico City. 
The story is far from complete. Information from private 
sources show that acts of violence and serious rioting oc- 
curred and continue to occur throughout the 11 States in 
which the antireligious laws are being enforced. Officials 
of the State and National Governments have refused to hear 
the protests that have been made and, in most of the States 
where an attempt has been made to enforce these laws, a kind 
of deadlock between the people and the Government has been 
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reached, the people refusing to obey the antireligious orders 
pending action by the Government on their protests. 

April 26: The State of Morelia, which took its name from 
the Catholic priest who, with Hidalgo, fought for the inde- 
pendence of Mexico against Spain, went into mourning as a 
protest against the closing of the churches and schools by the 
Government, 

April 24: Secretary Kellogg assured a committee of laymen 
from Philadelphia that the United States Government will 
keep vigilant watch over the course of events in Mexico, espe- 
cially with regard to the treatment of foreign priests. 

April 25: One hundred and forty-six private schools of the 
district of Mexico protested against regulations of the secre- 
tary of public instruction. 

April 23: Aurelio Manrique, representing El Porvenir, of 
Monterey, at the Pan American Congress of Journalists, de- 
clared in an interview given to a Washington reporter and 
cabled to Mexico City that Calles had entered upon a campaign 
of persecution against religion, and that this was a political 
error, because neither the church nor the clergy are a social 
disturbance in Mexico. This Manrique is a political revolution- 
ary, a radical socialist, and not a Catholic. 

April 19: Barron’s Weekly, in an editorial, condemns the 
land law recently issued by Mexico under authority of Clause 
I, of section 27, of the constitution of 1917, because of its re- 
troactive character. 

April 7: The American ambassador in Mexico City appeals 
to the Mexican Government to give armed protection to the 
Hydroelectric Power Co. and the Five Mines Co., both Amer- 
ican concerns in the State of Jalisco. 

April 1: The Oil and Gas Journal, in a review of the condi- 
tions in Mexico, states that the American oil men returning 
from the convention in Mexico City are much discouraged. 

June 1: General Escobar, who had taken the field for the 
purpose of rescuing Mr. C, C. Braden and Mr. J. C. Gallagher, 
American mining men who had been kidnaped two weeks 
before, reported that these two men had been released and that 
he had defeated the bandits in a sharp engagement. 

May 31: The Minister of Industry gave out a statement to 
the effect that up to the present no foreign oil company had 
actually ceased operations or begun the dismantling of its 
plants in Mexico. 

June 1: Th eamparo proceedings of the Mexican Land Se- 
curity and of the Richmond Petroleum Co. were closed against 
these companies by the Mexican courts. The Richmond Petro- 
leum Co. is a Mexican representative of the Standard Oil Co., 
of California, 

June 2: J. W. Shanklin, an American employed on an estate 
known as Patrero Vieja was rescued from bandits who tried to 
kidnap him. Patrero Vieja is in the State of Vera Cruz. 
Shanklin was one of five American citizens who had been kid- 
naped and all of whom were able to get away from the 
bandits. 

June 3: The Wall Street Journal in an editorial commenting 
on the Mexican situation, makes the following statement: 


The files of El Universal and Excelsior, two of Mexico’s leading 
newspapers, for the past five years show banditry, robbery of pay- 
masters, and occasional train robberies, all flourishing occupations in 
Mexico. Early last week an attack was made on an oil company at 
FE! Aguila, buildings were burned to the ground, provisions and money 
taken, and two Americans, namely, Briggs and Greeley, were cap- 
tured and held for ransom, making six Americans thus kidnaped during 
the past few days. 


June 9: It was announced that new regulations intensifying 
the persecution of religion in Mexico would be promulgated on 
July 15, imposing severe penalties on priests who would publicly 
criticize the acts of the Government. 

During the month of June there is evidence in the Mexican 
papers to the effect that the public revenues have fallen off 
considerably; that there is a danger of collapse in Mexican 
exchange. The Government has announced a program of 
retrenchment, 

June 10: Richard Dawson, an American, was killed at Mochis. 
The State Department instructed the American consul at Mazat- 
lan to investigate. Dawson was a native of Chickasha, Okla. 

June 12: Americans arriving at Nogales, Ariz., are strong in 
their affirmation that Dawson was murdered. 

June 14: The Washington Star reported that Dean Peacock, 
of the Episcopal Church, continued to abstain from functioning 
as a clergyman and that such services as were being conducted 
are being conducted by lay readers. 

June 22: A mob assembled before the American consulate in 
Mexico City shouting, “ Down with the Americans!” 
rain assisted the police in dispersing the mob. 

June 23: An American school, known by the name of Modelo, 
at Torreon, was ordered closed by the municipal authorities, 
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} Dudley Fros, the American consul at Torreon, protested, re- 
| questing that two days be allowed so that the graduation exer- 


cises under way might not be interfered with. The charge 
against the school was that it had not been complying with the 
provisions of the constitution and that not all the instruction 
imparted in this school was laical. 

The municipal president in his reply to the consul states that 
he had no intention.of confiscating the property of the Ameri- 
can owner of this school building but only of closing the school 
because in it religion was taught and because the teachers had 
failed to comply with the provisions of the constitution. 

June 24: The Wall Street Journal states in an editorial that 
an American citizen can not technically comply with the pro- 
visions of the Mexican constitution compelling all foreigners to 
waive their nationality and diplomatic protection with regard 
to their Mexican investments. 

June 24: Natividad Garza, an American citizen and an immi- 
gration officer, reported that he had been detained by Mexican 
officials at Matamoros. Ramon Longoria, another immigration 
officer, was detained at the same time at Matamoros. He was 
taken before a Mexican judge. Garza was found in a semi- 
conscious condition, with a broken arm and wrenched shoulder. 
He declared that a Mexican judge there had subjected him to 
torture in his cell in Matamoros, and after failing to give him 
any information concerning the killing of Guerra sent him 
across the river. D. W. Brewster, chief inspector of the United 
States Immigration Service, has not yet made public his report 
on this case. 

February 20: Ralph EB. Brown, of the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints, was ordered to leave by the municipal authorities 
of Tula de Allen, Hidalgo, and following Mormons from 
Ozumba, Mexico, were given 10 days by the municipal authori- 
ties in which to leave. 

IM MIGRATION 


Now, some one may ask why we should interfere at all in 
this situation. 

It is surely evident enough that we of the United States 
should do all in our power to maintain good will with the coun- 
tries of Central and South America. Selfish considerations, 
such as trade and commercial relations, would lead us to do 
this. We must do all on our part to live in peace with the 
nations of the world. This has been our official and explicit 
protest in every speech or message sent by .our Presidents to 
our own people or addressed to other nations. There is a defi- 
nite movement in Central and South America organized against 
us and branding us as the Colossus of the North. This move- 
ment has been kept from growing because of our determined 
effort to preserve good will. For example, the United States 
has given the favor of free immigration to the citizens of Cen- 
tral and South America, and those countries have in turn given 
free entry to our citizens. 

But now, because of the disturbed state, economic and social, 
in Mexico, her citizens are coming in greater numbers across 
our border. As a consequence, there is a growing demand that 
immigration from Mexico be curtailed. This can not be done 
except by curtailing, creating a quota for everyone of the coun- 
tries of Central and South America. 

To show how far this movement has gone it is but necessary 
to state that Senator Boraun, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, has but recently introduced a bill in the 
Senate which would enforce restriction of immigration for all 
these countries, and thus do much to impair the good will now 
existing between us and them, and which it is so vitally neces- 
sary to maintain. 

Will you listen while I read a pathetic appeal from a shep- 
herd to his flock? 


PASTORAL LETTER OF THE RIGHT REV. JOSE DB JESUS MANRIQUEZ ¥ 
ZARATR, BISHOP OF HUBJUTLA 
Marcu 10, 1926, 
Venerable Brethern and Beloved Children: 


*. o * . 7 s 


Down with the Catholic Church forever in Mexico is the cry that has 
gone forth from the Jacobins. To root her out and destroy her no 
barrier must be allowed to stand in the way of the flood which is to 
enguif the old civilization of Christianity. The foundations of the 
ancient edifice must be undermined, the columns of granite, her orna- 
ment and her support, must be blasted. And we must do all this, not 
kindly and considerately, but cruelly, implacably, with a fury like that 
of the storm which carries to destruction in an instant the mighty 
works of human genius, 

* Within a few days, a few years at the most, Catholicism in Mexico 
will have passed into history, and Mexico will be the first trophy of 
our supreme victory. 

“To make sure of our work, let us cut off the Mexican Church from 
all intercourse and contact with the churches of other lands; let us 
drive out with excess of force the alien priests; let us strike with a 
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fist of fron all religious orders; let us banish God absolutely from the 
school; let us throw bishops and priests into dungeons and prisons; 
let us spread everywhere the reign of terror.” 

Thirty days have not been allowed to pass, and already with Jeremias 
we cry out: “The city of the church, but recently filled with. people, 
is deserted, be many of her sons have been seized -with fear. 
She weeps all the night through. The tears flow in streams down her 
cheeks No one who loves her is there to console her. Her friends 
have all abandoned her and become her enemies. Draped in mourning 
are the roads of Sion, because there is no one to go to her feasts. 
Broken down are her gateways, her priests are wailing; filled with 
eadness her virgins are torn from their cloisters. Bitterness and deso- 
lation fill her soul. Her enemies have laid their hands upon her, they 
would throttle her and bind her with iniquitous laws. They who hated 
her bave grown rich by despoiling her. Her enemy has spared to her 
nothing of that which she loves most, she has seen her priests driven 
from her sanctuaries and her temples desecrated by the feet of her 


cause 


persecutors, 

The crimes of Jacobinism are being committed with a ruthlessness 
that is incredible. Truly, we fail to understand how the civilized 
peoples of the earth have been able to view unmoved outrages com- 
mitted with such defiance, outrages committed not only against the 
dignity of a people, but even against all civilization itself. We can 
but be filled with profound indignation when we see that, while in 
Hurope and the United States there has been a marked reaction toward 
Catholic principles following the heeatomb of the war, the people of 
Mexico, which has suffered even more than the rest of the world 
through her revolutions, still groans under the lash of despotism and 
is now to be strangled anew by a Jacobinism which defies the world. 

Civilization is not the attribute nor the heritage of a single people, 
but of humanity, and he who attacks civilization commits a crime of 
transcendent importance. The scandalous banishment of foreign priests 
for no other reason than that they were the ministers of Catholic 
worship; thelr violent expulsion from the national territory, without 
allowing to many of them even the time necessary for the simplest 
preparations, to some not even time to seize their hats, is a mockery 
of international law. 

In every other country of the civilized world true religious freedom 
is respected and maintained by the civil power of the State. Is it pos- 
sible that alone in Mexico, a Catholie country, brute force, unrestrained, 
is to be permitted to fall upon the temples as upon dens of crime and 
the priests who serve them driven from them with whips? Ah, no. 
It is an abominable crime, above all in a people born to liberty, as are 
the people of America. 

In other nations not Catholic convents and religious houses are 
allowed to exist. Certainly our enemies will not claim that England 
and the United States are backward countries in any sphere of human 
activity. Nevertheless in Mexico alone are convents and religious 
houses looked upon as an insurmountable obstacle to the national 
progress and prosperity. 

The Catholic schools: Who will question the right of Catholic parents 
to provide a Catholic education for their children? When was the 
church ever denied the right to found and conduct seminaries in which 
to train her ministers? In Mexico practically all the Catholic schools 
have been closed. If any has been permitted to remain open, this has 
alone been possible by the abandonment of their legitimate program 
and an abject submission to the absurd program of lay education. 
Keclesiastical seminaries have been closed with much show of force and 
violence—amoing others, that of Tulancingo, a few days ago. 

But that which in the present crisis Is fraught with most far-reaching 
danger, and which we call in an especial manner to the attention of 
the civilized peoples of the world, is the violent and unrestrained attack 
on the freedom of thought, an attack at which even Jacobinism has 
balked up to now. In every other nation of the world to-day, with the 
exception of Mexico, the free expression of ideas is permitted in every 
field of human research. Above all, and everywhere, men are guaran- 
teed the sacred and inalienable right of defending themselves by an 
appeal to Intelligence and in the sphere of thought. The Government 
of Mexico, after overwhelming us with outrages in that which we hold 
most sacred—our Catholic religion—bdlessed heritage come down to us 
from our forefathers; after violating our most beloved mother, the 
Catholic Church, it now has the effrontery to deny us the use of speech 
in her defense; It would seize out of our hands the revenging pen, the 
terrible sword of thought, of public opinion, before which tyrants 
tremble and the thrones of despots crumble. Well known to all the 
people of Mexico and even to the outside world, the instructions sent 
out by the civil government of Mexico to all governors In the national 
territory ordering them to keep a strict watch over the acts of the 
bishops, the priests, and the Catholic institutions, to the end that in 
case any of these issue a cry of indignation against the vandalism of 
the official Jacobins, or in any manner disapprove the public or private 
criminal acts of the Government, the responsible parties be haled into 
court and made to suffer the extreme penalty of the so-called laws. 

In view of these conditions, it is no longer possible for me to remain 
silent. I would deserve to be called a coward if I, who have defended 
the cause of the church on less solemn occasions, failed to fly to her 
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support at a time like this when her very life fs In danger—her yery 
existence menaced in our country. Our mother {s in the claws of th 
wolves who are tearing here member from member—how shall we ¢ 
to her rescue—availing ourselves of our only weapon—the terribl 
sword of our voice? As a bishop I have at hand none of the instru 
ments of war, but my word is feared by the enemy’ more than 
squadron equipped for battle. The word of a bishop is the word of 
truth, and the truth is most feared by those whose work is based on 
lies and deceit. 


I have deliberately put off for some time the task of taking up my 
pen in defense of truth and justice, because I feared lest the heat of 
passion might warp my thought and that I might be led to make 
statements which had best remain unsaid, 

+. * * * * © * 


My friends tell me that even now my act is impudent, that I am 
exposing myself to the wrath of tyrants. God will it be so. Far better 
for me to incur the wrath of men than the displeasure of God. Far 
better it is to confess God bravely before men than to be denied by 
Hilm on the last day. I fear not the dungeons nor the rifles of 
assassins; I fear only the judgment of God. 

I denounce, I condemn, and I abhor each and every crime which 
the Government of Mexico has during my days perpetrated against the 
Catholic Church, especially, and above all, its ill-disguised purpose to 
root up and destroy once and for all time the Catholic Church in 
Mexico. 

I denounce with indignation not only articles 3, 5, 27, and 130 of 
the so-called constitution of Queretaro, but I denounce and I abhor 
each and every law, each and every precept, issued in violation of the 
law of God, the rights of men, or the teachings of holy church. 

It means nothing to me that a law be fundamental, organic, or what 
not, of to-day, yesterday, or to-morrow, if it is a violation of those 
rights. With regard to those measures, which are a violation of the 
dignity of man, as are many of those which, in its madness and infernal 
fury against Catholicism, the Government is taking, I denounce them 
all with tndignation—not as a pastor of the church of Jesus Christ, 
which I am, although unworthy, but simply as a citizen having intelli- 
gence to know and value my rights and dignity as a free man. 


* » * * . * + 

The intervention of civil governments in religious matters is noth- 
ing other than an assault of brute ferce on the insurmountable 
fortress of right. Never can the church, nor can civilization, tolerate 
such an assault, even when they are cleverly clothed in the disguise 
of the fundamental Jaws of the land. The orders of a government, 
of whatsoever category, do not become laws by the mere fact of their 
being inserted in the codes, but by the justice and right upon which 
they are founded. The Government can not justify its attack 
upon the church by appealing to the law or the constitution of our 
country. Such dispositions are without force as laws and are nothing 
else than an assault upon the sacred rights of individual man and of 
humanity. It can never explain away to the right-thinking peoples of 
civilized countries its assaults on the institutions of the church by 
an appeal to the constitution, if it is understood as it should be 
understood, that the so-called Mexican constitution of 1917, at least 
in so far as it refers to religious matters, has never been submitted 
to the people of Mexico for approval. On another occasion I showed 
that true sovereignty is an attribute of the people, and that no gov- 
ernment, whatever be its form, is anything else than the delegate of 
the people whom it governs and upon whom it directly depends for 
its authority. Who could ever believe that the Mexican people, 
Catholic by tradition, known even as one of the most devout peoples 
in all Christendom, has conferred upon its delegates the power and 
authority to deprive it of the inheritance which it cherishes above all 
else. Therefore when the Catholics of Mexico, and especially when 
the bishops and priests of Mexico, refuse to comply with the articles of 
the constitution they can not justly be charged with disregard for 
the law or for the institutions of the country, because the duty to 
obey presupposes a command that is just and reasonable, and the pre- 
cepts referred to are not only unjust, they are an assault upon the 
most sacred rights of man and of society. 

The Minister of Government declares that the Mexican people, espe 
cially the lowly, are in full accord with the present persecution and 
demands that the laws be enforced. We defy the minister to go 
before a truly popular plebiscite so that he, and the whole world 
with him, may once and for all convince themselves of how the Mexi- 
can people feel on these matters. Indeed, the minister has already 
admitted his defeat by resorting to armed force to suppress the opposi- 
tion which his acts are arousing. 

” * . - © * + 


The seizure and closing of the churches with the seal of public 
authority is but another assault on religion. By what right does the 
law take possession of ecclesiastical property at its own discretion? 
When and from whom has it authority to confiscate to its use the 
churches which the people have consecrated to the worship of God? 
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fiut even more odious fs the effort of the Government to reduce the 
church to the role of a dependency of the state, and her priests to 
that of agents of the Government. What else than this can signify 
the fact that the Government has of late been requiring that a license 
be obtained for conducting public worship, or the conditions which 
are being placed by the public recorder on the administration of the 
cacraments of baptism and matrimony? And, finally, by what right 
the Government interfere with the appeintment of 


does 
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pastors? | 


What can all this mean than a denial of all ecclesiastical authority 
Vhat y | 


and an absolute denial of the corporation rights of the church? 
The Jacobins tell us they are not attacking religious teachings, but 
only the clergy which is given to unpatriotic intrigues. 


i by the people to the worship of God; they are 


They can not | 


attack the chureh as they are doing, dominate her, and reduce her to | 


a servile compliance with their will and leave religion intact. * * * 

It is only necessary that Mexican Catholics understand fully these 
artifices to be convinced that I can not in any manner, not under any 
concept, comply with the requirements of the Government in a matter 
of this nature. 

Nor does the Government deceive itself, nor is it convinced, because 
a small number of parish priests, obscure and seeking only tranquility 
for themselves, may have complied with the regulations in matters of 
public worship, that it has trampled over the church of Mexico. No, 
no, so long as it fails to bend the columns of granite, which are the 
bishops, and I placing my faith in God and our Lady of Guadalupe, 


pray and trust this may never happen—the triumph of Jacobinism, 
never more than temporary and local, will only move to inflame 
more and more the ardor of our Catholic faith and hasten the final 


victory and complete triumph of right over the enemles of Jesus Christ. 

Venerable brethren and beloved children, do you need further evi- 
dences of the wicked plans of the Mexican Government against the 
Catholic religion in our unfortunate country? You need but examine 


to private schools; you need but know the open and brutal persecu- 
tion against the seminaries and Catholic high schools, a persecution 
which is 
have been exempted. 
had left to us at least a mote of educational liberty, the right to con- 
duct such institutions and to teach religion-in them. But now the 
agents of the Jacobins have fallen with a mailed fist on the semi- 
naries and have closed by main force even these last bulwarks of 
Christian thought. What notion does the Government of Mexico have 
of the Catholic Church? Has it forsooth failed to grasp the fact that 
religions are based on principles and that these can be learned only 
in the school? 

I denounce the late tyrannical acts of the Government as being not 
only an attack upon the most sacred interests of Catholicity but as a 
order, Granting, for argument, that the Jacobin officials might by some 
misfortune succeed in their attempt to sow the seeds of their doctrine 
in the sacred precincts of the consciences of the Mexican people, not 
eyen then could any Government of Mexico for long impose, in the 
brutal manner now being practiced, a purely lay system and lay insti- 
tutions on the Mexican Republic. * * * 

Civil government, even in matters of natural order, does not of any 
right which derives from itself exercise any control over education. 
Only when the parents fail in their duty, and only in so far as they 
fail, is the civil authority justified in establishing schools. Its power 
in this respect is secondary and supplementary and therefore it may 
not introduce novelties and reforms in its schools without having 
religiously and accurately ascertained what is in the will of the parents 
in whose place it is acting. Ministers of public education who in our 
day are assuming a control that is absolute and independent of the 
will of the parents, of all teaching and education, are committing an 
assault not on Christian civilization alone but on the sacred natural 
rights of man. 

Let not the minister or anyone else get the notion that in advancing 
these principles I am advocating the teaching of the Catholic religion 
in the public schools. I know only too well that the people of Mexico 


in violation even of the constitution, and from which none | 
Article 3, of the so-called constitution of 1917, | 
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thus free, 


the students and their parents would be free to select the 

t her of their choice. If they make an evil selection they would 
be fr to change and select another. The teacher would be free to 
select his own texts. * * * I might cite others along the same 
ut it would ill become me te assume the rdle of learning in 

times like these, which demand a more vigerous exposition ef our 


positiow as Catholics 
They are 


the 


not satisied with 
with 


the 
the arbitrary 


complete suppression of religion in 


schools, closing of many temples consecrated 


not content with having 


reduced the church to the state of a mere dependency of the state; 


for, even with this all accomplished, Catholic citizens are still able 
to teach the principles of their faith in the sanctity of thelr own 
homes, console one another in the bosom of the family, and keep 
burning the light of faith in the interior of their temples. Not even 
this last vestige of liberty, not worthy of the name, is to be con 
ceded to the Catholics of Mexico. Only a few days ago we have read 
in the public press an announcement that Mr. Adalberto Tejada, 


minister of government, has addressed to all the executive offices of 
the Federal Government, over which he presides as president of the 
cabinet, a circular directing them to submit a list of all the Catholic 
employees in these offices, giving their names and their positions and 
their ratings. In this circular the minister directs that should any 
Catholic employee have taken part in any protest against the acts of 
persecution recently committed by the Government personally, or have 
publicly done so by hanging mourning on the front of his home, the 
same be summarily dismissed from the service as being hostile to the 
program of the Government. The same press announces, further, that 
orders have been given to the secret police of the ministry of govern- 


ment that it maintain strict vigilance over all the acts of Catholics 


| employed by the Government, especially the girls, to the end that these 
the latest decrees issued by the Secretary of Public Education relative | 





are divided in their religious convictions and that many, by reason of | 


their irreligion or pagan motives of interest, would contend for an 
atheistic education. The only desire and the only demand of the 
Catholics is that they be given real freedom in educational matters, 
independent of Government intervention, not only in high schools but 
in all schools of every grade. A like liberty we demand in matters of 
worship and in all matters concerning the field of action which 1s right- 
fully the mission of the Catholic Church. 

Nor do I stand alone in my attitude on education. Not only the 
theologians and the teachings of the Catholic Church but modern 
statesmen worthy of the name, as well, stand with me in this matter. 
Who would have thought it? Even the most noted leaders of the 
liberal movement of the early part of the last century are among my 
supporters. I will quote one of them, whose doctrines should be well 
known to the minister. Burlamaqui, in his Elements of Natural 
Law, published in Paris in 1920, says, on page 199: “I would have all 
education absolutely free, without intervention by the authorities, 
which always govern badly when they govern much.” Education being 


be summarily dismissed should there be any report that they have 
taken part in any protest against the acts of the Government. 

And, finally, venerable brethren and beloved children, I demand of 
you, what does all this signify if not that a deliberate attempt is 
being made to do away altogether with the Catholic Church in Mexico? 
Does it indeed not signify even that the constitution of 1917 and the 
sacred rights of man guaranteed by it are being openly violated? 
What difference is there between the persecution now being waged in 
Mexico and that of Nero and Caligula in ancient Rome? 

+ . . ” > . 

Shall we, Catholics of Mexico, do nothing in the face of conditions 
so sad and unfortunate? Can we look unmoved while her enslaved 
unnatural children outrage our common mother and seek to destroy 
her life? Where is the indignation of the clergy? Shall It not ery 


out against the despots who, supported only by brute force, have closed 
denial of the inalienable rights of Mexican society in the purely natural 


the doors of the temples and banished the priests—some to foreign 
lands and others to lives of misery? Above all, where are the pastors, 
the born leaders, the standard bearers of the cause of God Almighty? 
Shall we lack even the courage to lift our voice to condemn these 
attacks on Jesus Christ and His church? Shall we hesitate to expose 
to the world the infernal machinations with which the children of 
darkness are preparing to tear out in our beloved Mexico the very 
roots and foundation stones of Christian civilization ? 

In an interview recently published in the press of the United States, 
the President of the Republic mrakes the statement that religious per- 
secution in Mexico is due to the fact that the Catholic clergy is mix- 
ing in politics in a manner unheard of in the United States. The 
President of the Republic lies. It is precisely the fact that we have 
refused to take part in the fundamental political problems and activi- 
tiles of our country; that is, not in the politics of the “ ward-heeler” 
and the “ petticoat” politician, by which individuals rise to be the 
representatives of citizens to whom they are not even known, but in 
the polities which deal with principles, with the great problems of 
society, upon the solution of which depend the peace, the happiness, 
and the welfare of a people. Because of this very refusal to play a 
part of this criminal omission, we are now allowed to suffer the anger 
of Divine Providence, of which our persecutors are nothing else than 
the instruments. 

* . eo + * > * 

The President has declared, further, that the enforcement of the 
antireligious provisions of the constitution has not resulted in a prob- 
leny of any importance, but that the opposition has been limited to a 
few protests accompanied by more or less disorder, In which women 
played the leading part, and that men enough had not been enlisted 
even to act as leaders and organizers. The President lies in making 
such a statement. 

In conclusion, beloved children, I beseech you to walk in the way 
where I will lead you, that you go to martyrdom even, if this be 
necessary, in the cause of Jesus Christ and His church. Have no fear 
of men who, after all, can deprive you only of the life of the body: 
fear none but Him who has power to cast the soul into the flames of 
hell. Fear not death for, even when our nature trembles with anguish 
at the sight of it, our faith in God can do all things and it will abide 
with those who profess Jesus Christ. Let us ever be mindful of the 
words of our Divine Lord: “ When men hate you and overwhelm you 
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with outrage for my name, glorify and rejoice because your crown will 
be great in heaven.” Let us not forget the words of the apostle, 
full of cheer and hope for the faithful followers of Jesus: “ One 
moment of tribulation, one monrent of anguish earn for us the eternal 
crown of glory.” 

The arm of the Lord Is not shortened and He will, if necessary, 
bring us consolation in the agony and terror of death. Remember the 
divine consolation which our fathers enjoyed in the furnaces of fire, 
before the savage beasts, and in the arena of the Roman circus. I 
pray God that we may not be tempted beyond our strength and that 
lie may make up for our deficiencies by the power of His omnipotence. 

Remain firm, my beloved children, in prayer and in the profession 
of your falth, which has come to us clean and unsullied from our 
fathers. And you, priests of the church, truly the leaders and chiefs 
of God's people, be true pastors of the flock entrusted to yon. 
flee before the wolf who would devour your sheep; stand bold in the 
face of every danger; and, above all, allow none of the fold intrusted 
to your care to be lost. 

Let us ali prepare ourselves for the life of the catacombs, for the 


life of sacrifice and of immolation. Let the women, young and old, 
clothe themselves in mourning, reviving at the same time, at their 
firesides, the purity of the customs of our forefathers. No immodest 


dancing, no immoral motion pictures, no dangerous conversations, nor 
flirting, nor coquetry; far from us all thought of pleasure and en- 
joyment when our common mother is in tears. Let the boys go to 
their flag with a will; but let them go more often than ever to the 
church to ask God's blessing for our mother in this, the day of her 
tribulation. Let the young men arm themselves with Christian knowl- 
and courage to fight the battle of the Lord. Let fathers of 
families not fail in their duty to teach the ~rinciples of Christian 
faith to their sons; let every home become a sanctuary, every con- 
aclence a temple of the true God; persevere in your instance on all 
that the provisions of the constitution which destroy our 
liberty of education be repealed. If one school is closed, open another ; 
if a schoolhouse is torn down, build another, and if, in your poverty, 
you are not able to build, set up tents and fail not in your duty to 
provide civil and religious education for your children, even if the 
shade of the trees is the only shelter for the school. 


edge 


occasions 


lf we do but this, the chastisement of the Lord will cease, the 
awful tempest now breaking upon us will be calmed and, at last, 
we shall see in the horizon the light of a new day in which all 


Mexicans, united by the bonds of a common faith and of a common 
love, will raise their voices to our Father in Heaven, singing a canticle 
of praise and of eternal thanksgiving as did the 
when, for the first time, they emerged from the catacombs and were 
allowed to view again the sun of liberty. 
JOSE DE Jesus, Bishop of Huejutla, 
MEXICAN PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED STATES 


The present Mexican Government is maintaining and spread- 
ing throughout the United States propaganda seeking to defend 
its theories of government, which include the right of the 
President of Mexico to send anyone, even a citizen of Mexico, 
out of the country, without a trial or a hearing; the denial to 
any minister of the gospel of the right to ‘trial by jury or by 
judge; the doctrine of the supreme autocracy of the State, not 
only in civil but in religious and educational matters. Such 
doctrines are the explicit negation of our own theories of goy- 
ernment. 

The Government of Mexico, through the office of its consul 
general in New York, has published and is widely circulating a 
pamphlet, published by the Academy Press of New York, en- 
titled “The Church Problem in Mexico.” 

The Mexican consul general, at New York, Mr. Arturo M. 
Elias, is sending out on official stationary of the Government of 
Mexico and under the immediate direction of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, a manifest forgery—a supposed photostat of the entry 
sheet of Archbishop Caruana, an American citizen, into Mex- 
ico, The photostat states Archbishop Caruana declared he was 
a Protestant. Archbishop Caruana, at the time of his entry, 
showed his United States passport and his health certificate, 
which states that he is the Bishop of San Juan, P. R. 

The Mexican Government's officials here have, of course, 
necess to the press of the country because of their official posi- 
tion. 

In newspaper, magazine, popular lecture platform, Mexican 
representatives such as Seflor Puig, Seflor Elias, are carrying 
on propaganda in defence of the principles of the present Mexi- 
can Government, which means, de facto, against the principles 
of our own Government. 

Some may say the maintenance of religious liberty and lib- 
erty of education in Mexico is no eoncern of the Government 
of the United States. It may be no concern of the United 
States to see to it that one religion is favored above another, 
but it certainly is the concern of the United States that a for- 
eign country allow to the nationals of the United States, who 
are legally within its borders and who violate no law of that 


Never | 
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foreign country, liberty to exercise their religion, and libe 
to educate their ohildren in the religious belief they choose 

In 1915 the Senate of the United States requested the then 
Secretary of State to secure assurances from the Carranza 
government, recognition of which was then in question, that 
the said Government, if recognized by the United States, would 
grant religious liberty to all its (Mexico’s) citizens. 

The Mexican Government recognized our right to make the 
inquiry, and its confidential agent—practically its then secretary 
of state—wrote to the Secretary of State, under date of Octo 
ber 8, 1915, assuring him the constitutionalist government oy 
Mexico would respect religious liberty. The United States Sen. 
ate accepted this statement, and the Carranza government re 
ceived recognition. 

Under the constitution of Mexico any studies a candidate for 
the ministry may make in preparing himself for the intelligent 
administration of his office shall never count for any academic 
degree. His office is discredited; his person is discredited; his 
studies are discredited. Article 130 reads: 


_Under no condition shall studies carried on in institutions devoted 
to the professional training of ministers of religious creeds be given 
credit or granted any other dispensation of privilege which shall have 


rty 


| for its purpose the accrediting of the said studies in official institutions. 


Any authority violating this provision shall be punished criminally, 


| and all such dispensation of privilege be null and void, and shail in- 





validate wholly and entirely the professional degree toward the ob- 


| taining of which the infraction of this provision may in any way have 


contributed. 


That constitution prohibits any minister of the gospel from 
inheriting any property of any kind from any individual, either 


| for himself or as a trustee, unless the individual giving the be- 


quest is related by blood to him within the fourth degree. 
Article 130 reads: 


No minister of any religious creed may inherit, either on his own 
behalf or by means of a trustee or otherwise, any real property occu- 
pied by any association of religious propaganda or religious or chari- 
table purposes. Ministets of religious creeds are incapable legally of 
inheriting by will from ministers of the same religious creed or from 


any private individual to whom they are not related by blood within 
the fourth degree, 


No trial by jury is allowed for the minister of the gospel who 


Christians of ola | Of%fends any of these so-called religious provisions of the con- 


stitution. Article 130 reads: 


No trial by jury shall ever be granted for the infraction of any of 
the preceding provisions. 


No religious orders such as characterize in our country the 
Catholic Church or the Episcopalian or the Methodist or the 
Salvation Army are allowed under that constitution ; nor are or- 
ganizations such as the Knights of Columbus or the Young 
Men's Christian Association or the Young Women’s Christian 
Association nor institutions such as St. Vincent’s Hospital or 
St. Luke’s Hospital or the Presbyterian Hospital or the Fifth 
Avenue Hospital allowed to hold property, to function. Arti- 
cle 5 reads: 


The law therefore does not permit the establishment of monastic 
orders, of whatever denomination or for whatever purpose contem- 
plated. 


Article 27, part 3, reads: 


Public and private charitable institutions for the sick and needy, 
for scientific research, or for the diffusion of knowledge, mutual-aid 
societies or organizations formed for any other lawful purpose shall 
in no case acquire, hold, or administer loans made on real property 
unless the mortgage terms do not exceed 10 years. In no case shail 
institutions of this character be under the patronage, direction, ad- 
ministration, charge, or supervision of religious corporations or in- 
stitutions, nor of ministers of any religious creed or of their de- 
pendents, even though either the former or the latter shall not be in 
active service. 


The conditions under which religious services shall be held, 
by whom they shall be held, the arbitrary directions as to all 
these details are immediately under the Federal Government of 
Mexico; all other officials are only auxiliaries in these matters 
to the federal authorities. 

Article 24 reads: 


Every religious act of public worship shall be performed strictly 
within the places of public worship, which shall be at all times under 
governmental supervision, 


Article 130 reads: 


The federal authorities shall have power to exercise in matters of 
religious worship and outward ecclesiastical forms such intervention 
as by law authorized. All other officials shall act as auxiliaries to 
the federal authorities, 
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The constitution provides that only such ministers shall 
officiate as have been so designated by the legislature of the 
particular State, and no foreign born may minister. Article 
130 reads: 





rhe State legislatures shall] have the exclusive power of determining 

the maximum number of ministers of religious creeds, according to the 

needs of each locality. Only a Mexican by birth may be a minister of 
religious creed in Mexico. 


Criticism of, or even comment on, any of these provisions 
by any religious publication is prohibited. Article 130 reads: 
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No periedical publication which either by reason of its program, 


title, or merely by its general tendencies is of a religious character, 
omment upon any political affairs of the Nation, nor publish 

information regarding the acts of the authorities of the country 
private individuals, in so far as the latter have to do with 
affairs. 


hat constitution prohibits a minister of religion from teach- | 


ing in any primary school, whether the school be public or 
private. Article 3 reads: 

No religious corporation nor minister of any religious creed shall 
establish or direct schools of primary instruction. 


Any school erected for the teaching of religion shall ipso facto 
become the property of the Federal Goverpment and in all 
nutters, curriculum, teachers, etc., shall be under the direction 
of said Federal Government. Cf. article 130. 

No minister of religion nor a religious corporation is allowed 
to initiate or maintain any institution for scientific research. 
Article 130, 

Here is an interesting letter to our President: 


Aprit 23, 1926. 
His Excellency, the Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Drarn Mr, PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned members of the admin- 
istrative committee of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
representative of the bishops, clergy, and laity of the United States, 
respectfully manifest to Your Excellency our grave concern, the dis- 
tress and anxiety we feel, because of the injury and the growing 
danger to our own country and to international good will upon this 
hemisphere caused by the present conduct of the Government of 
Mexico. 

The distress we feel is not simply our own; through numberless 
petitions from organizations of our own religious: faith, and -through 
petitions from those not of our faith, the increasing critical nature 
of the situation has been brought home to us. 

There is no need to rehearse here the provisions of the present 
Mexican constitution which wipe out every vestige of religious liberty 
and deny to every priest or minister of the gospel, of any and every 
denomination, the inallenable rights of a free man. The result has 
been the setting up on this continent of a government that explicitly 
denies the principles which we believe are the very life of our country. 
And the agents of that Government of Mexico are disseminating 
those principles through the public press and through their own 
propaganda literature. 

Political opponents of the said Government have been driven into 
our own country or have taken refuge therein. Their presence is not 
conducive to peace, 

The disturbed conditions, brought about in great measure by mis- 
government in Mexico, have driven thousands of Mexicans across the 
border into our own country. Up to the present we have promoted 
good will with the Latin-American Republics by favorable immigration 
laws. The increase in Mexican immigration has already intensified a 
demand for a modification of our immigration laws with regard to 
Mexico and the countries of Central and South America. Of itself 
such agitation endangers the good will which we earnestly wish to 
stand as a bond between ourselves and those countries. 

We have a unique and special relation to Mexico because of the 
positive steps our Government has taken at different times in history 
to support or deny support to this or that government in Mexico. 

We are conscious of the limitations of the influence of one Govern- 
ment upon another and the courtesies of diplomatic relations. We 
know and wish to give public appreciation of the constant effort which 
our own Government has taken to voice and to advance American 
principles whenever suitable opportunity presented itself. We know 
of the deep interest of Your Excellency and the other high officials of 
the Government in the individual cases that have been brought before 
you and of the measures within legitimate influence you have taken 
to ameliorate the condition of American citizens who have suffered in 
Mexico from religious persecution. We petition a continuation of 
those good offices and of your watchful interest. 

We write in no spirit of criticism; nor do we make any unwarranted 
demand. We wish to present with every emphasis our grave anxiety 
concerning the conditions consequent upon the present conduct of the 
Mexican Governnvent in its persecution of religion. 
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We need not add that we possess nothing but sympathy and love for 
the Mexican people. We rejoice in their national aspirations, tn their 
every effort to promote their economic and social betterment, their 
union, and development as a nation. But, conscious of the growing 
importance of the problem to ourselves as a Nation, we submit our 
mind to you, confident that you will do all in your power to aid in the 
solution of this problem. And our own efforts will continue to be 
directed to the end that the same principles that have resulted in the 
blessings of freedom to us may be accepted by other nations and thus 
one further bond of common life be sealed among the peoples of this 
Western Hemisphere. 

With sentiments of deep esteem, 

Respectfully yours, 
Bowarp J. HANnNa, 
Chairman, Archbishop of San Francisco. 
AUSTIN DOWLING, 
Treasurer, Archbishop of St. Paul. 
P. J. MULDOON, 
Vice Chairman, Bishop of Rockford. 
: JosePH ScCHREMBS, 


Bishop of Ctevelamy, 
EpMUND F. GtpBons, 


Bishop of Albany. 
THomas F, LILLis, 
Bishop of Kansas City. 
Puitie R. MecDevirr, 
Bishop of Harrisburg. 


June 4, 1926. 
Hon. FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Your ExcetLency: Because of the public interests affected by the 
conduct of the Mexican Government relating to my recent entry into 
country and residence there during the period between March 4, the 
date of my entry into Mexico, and May 16, the date of my departure 
from Mexico City, en route to the United States, I belleve it to be 
important that I file with you a brief record both for the purpose of 
avoiding any confusion or misunderstanding which might arise as te 
the facts and in the hope that my protest may serve In some way to 
clarify the situation in which American citizens are placed in Mexico, 
because of the laws and administrative procedure adopted by the Fed- 
eral Government of that country. 

I am aware that the incidents which arose ag a consequence of my 
visit to Mexico have been brought to the attention of your excellency 
by the American ambassador to Mexico. I do not, therefore, consider 
it necessary that for the present purpose I enter into detall and will 
limit myself to the briefest possible recital of the essential facts. 

I am a citizen of the United States. I have served as a Catholic 
priest both in the insular possessions and in continental United States. 
In 1918, I was given commission as a chaplain in the United States 
Army. Under this commission, I served during the World War. 

On the 4th day of March, 1926, I entered Mexico through the im- 
migration station at Laredo. At the time of my entry, the Mexican 
Government had not repealed its immigration law of December 22, 
1908. An inquiry at the Mexican Embassy in Washington had resulted 
in assurances that there was nothing either in the Mexican constitu- 
tion or in the laws or regulations of Mexico which could interfere 
with the entry of an American clergyman into that country at that 
time. I, of course, was aware of the provisions of the Mexican con- 
stitution which prohibit me, as an American citizen, to function as a 
clergyman in Mexico, 

The American passport which I exhibited to the immigration 
authorities of the Mexican Government at Laredo showed clearly that 
I was a clergyman, and the medical certificate which I exhibited to the 
health authorities at the same time showed with equal clearness that 
I was the “ Right Reverend Bishop of Porto Rico.” 

In going to Mexico I had no intention of performing any function 
proper to the profession of a clergyman. In order fully to comply 
with the constitution and laws of Mexico I had, in so far as was pos- 
sible, divested myself of my clerical profession. The fact that I had 
exercised this profession was a matter in which the Government of 
Mexico could not be properly interested, especially in view of the 
assurances received from the Mexican ambassador at Washington 
prior to my departure from that city. Therefore, in reply to the 
immigration official at Nuevo Laredo I did not mention the fact that 
I was a clergyman in listing my professional titles. The information 
I gave him covered every activity in which I intended to engage while 
in Mexico, and, taken in connection with the documents exhibited by 
me at the time, was a full and complete statement. 

Two weeks after my entry into Mexico I was summoned by the 
Secretario de Gobernacion and required to show reasons why I should 
not be deported as an alien clergyman. The government made the 
absurd claim that they had no record of my having entered through a 
regular immigration office, and supported this claim by exhibiting the 
loose-leaf daybook in which the agent at Nuevo Laredo had recorded 
the entry of aliens during the early days of March, 1926. Required 
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thus, to prove the regularity of my entry Into Mexico, I had no éiff- 
culty, It at once was apparent that the daybook reeord, as exhibited 


by the Mexican Government, contained no record of others who had | 
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| 


entered at the same time as I had and was, therefore, incomplete. I | 


insisted that the record was incomplete, with the result that a page, | 


not at first exhibited, was produced and was found to contain the 
record of my entry. 
I placed all the facts before the government and apparently satisfied 


the minister that the charge was pot founded in fact and, on March 
23, the public press of Mexico City and of the United States printed 
n statement purporting to be from the Ministry of Government, to the 
effect that I would not be molested during my stay in Mexico, pro- 
vided I complied with the provisions of the Mexican constitution. 

I have so complied, even with those provisions of the Mexican con- 
stitution which deny to an American citizen who is by profession a 
minister of religion the rights which are granted the members of other 


professions in the Republic of Mexico and which are derogatory of the 
rights which in the United States are conceded to belong by nature to 
free men and the exercise of which is not denied to the citizens of 
Mexico residing in the United States.’ 

On May 12 Sefior Francisco M. Delgado, chief of the division of 


secret service of the Secretario de Gobernacion, called at my residence. * 


Ile showed me a document addressed to himself. This document was in 
the form of a ministerial decree in Which the Secretario de Gobernacion 
stated that the President of Mexico had ordered my expulsion from 
Mexican territory on the grounds that at the time of my entry into 
Mexico I had made false declarations with regard to my “ birth, profes- 
sion, and religion,” and that since that time and while residing in 
Mexican territory I had functioned as a clergyman (ejercido el culto) 
in violation of article 180 of the constitution of Mexico. This docu- 
ment bore date of May 10, 1926, and ordered me to depart from Mexi- 
can territory within six days. By indorsement on the back of this 
document, signed by both myself and Sefior Delgado, I acknowledged its 
recelpt and reserved all rights regarding the facts upon which the 
charges were based. This indorsement further stated that a copy of 
the document would in due course be supplied to me by the Mexican 
Government. This copy has not been supplied as promised, and I am 
unable to submit it in support of this protest. I consulted with the 
American ambassador, and feeling that any appeal made by me would 
be useless, I decided to comply with the order rather than subject my- 
self to be physically deported. 

Since my arrival in the United States I have been astonished by pub- 
lished reports which indicate that the Government of Mexico has sought 
to justify its action in thus expelling me from Mexican territory under 
pretense that I did not comply with the law of Mexieo, At the present 
time there is a statute in Mexico which prohibits the entry into that 
country of any allen whose profession is one which the said alien may 
not exercise in Mexico, and the Secretario de Gobernacion stated in an 
interview to the press of Mexico City that this clause refers especially 
to ministers of religion. The same law grants to the President of 
Mexico absolute and final discretion to deport summarily any alien 
whose presence in Mexico he considers undesirable. This law, however, 
was not promulgated at the time of my entry into Mex’... It was pro- 
mulgated on April 19, 1926, and its transitory clause states that it 
shall go into effect on the lst day of June, 1926. 

I have noted that in a statement handed to the public press your 
excellency considers that the American ambassador and the Government 
of the United States have done everything possible, within the limita- 
tions of international courtesy and propriety, to protect my person and 
defend my interests which have been placed in jeopardy in Mexico, 

Without departing from that deep respect which I justly feel toward 
your excellency, personally, and for the high office which your excel- 
lency holds, I can not accept the above statement as satisfactory. 

Neither the constitution or the laws of Mexico justify my expulsion 
from that country. The action of the Mexican Government is a 
flagrant violation of an assurance given by its officers to the American 
ambassador to Mexico that no American citizen will be expelled from 
Mexico until after the United States Government has been given an 
opportunity to consider the facts upon which the proposed expulsion 
is based. This obligation was not lived up to in my case in spite of 
the fact that, in writing, I had insisted that Sefior Delgado supply a 
copy of the ministerial decree of May 10. The American Government 
was not given an opportunity te review the facts, and I can but insist 
that it thus became the duty of your excellency to take whatever 
steps may have been proper to insure faithful compliance by the 
Government of Mexico with this duty of courtesy which had been 
freely accepted by it. 

Clergymen of foreign nationality, both American and others, are 
permitted by the Government of Mexico to continue to reside in that 
country. Some of these are known even to be exercising their pro- 
fession, regardless of the constitution and laws which prohibit their 
doing se. No special or peculiar considerations have been advanced 
by the Government of Mexico to justify its discrimination against 
me, and, as an American citizen, I deem it my duty to bring to the 
attention of your excellency and to protest against this failure on 
the part of the Government of the United States to insure for its 
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citizens just and fair treatment from the government ei a countr 
with which we maintain relations of friendship. 

I bring these facts to the attention of your excellency and of the 
Government of the United States because my observation conyi; 
me that, under the present Government of Mexico, citizens of 
Untted States having legitimate interests in Mexico and obliged 
these to reside in that Republic, are being denied the rights whic! 
is customary for one government to concede to the citizens of anv: 
friendly nation, and because I feel that the protection of our citi, 
and their legitimate interests in Mexico calls for a policy and act 
more precise and more energetic than was exercised by my Govern): 
in my case, and for such further use as your excellency may de 
proper. : 

Respectfully submitted. 


it 


il 


GrorGce J. Carvana, 


{From The Christian Century of June 24, 1926] 
MEXICO’S CONSTITUTION AND RELIGION 


On page 818 of this issue there will be found a translation of the 
portions of the Mexiean constitution which refer, directly or in 
directly, to religious affairs. The translation was prepared by a com 
petent scholar, and issued by the Government Printing Office at 
Washington under the approval of Dr. L. A. Rowe, director of t) 
Pan American Union. It comes as near, therefore, to being an of 
ficial version as any rendering in English can be. The Christian 
Century prints these sections as of great documentary importance 
It is probable that the discussion of Mexico’s conduct in regard to 
churches, chureh schools, ministers, and missionaries is just begin 
ning. Recent action directed against Episcopal clergymen sugvests 
that the hand of the Government, which has been laid so heavily 
on Roman Catholic ecclesiasts, will now be laid with almost equal 
severity on the clergy of other communions. The Mexican Govern 
ment will probably do what it can to convince the world that it 
means to deal impartially by all religious groups. If this discussion 
keeps on growing it may lead to international complications of t) 
first importance. In this event, it will be well for Americans, before 
commenting, to have given careful attention to the document which 
is, by this printing in our pages, made available. 


MEXICAN CONSUL FLOODS UNITED STATES WITH PROPAGANDA; ITS FALLA- 
CIBS REVEALED 


By N. C. W. C. Legal Department 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 21, 1926.—That the office of the consul 
general of Mexico at the port of New York is preparing to engage 
in propaganda on a large scale against the Catholic Church of 
Mexico is apparent from the releases which have recently been issued 
by that office to the public press. 

An article by Jack Starr-Hunt, English editor of Excelsior, a 
daily paper of Mexico City, printed in the New York Herald- 
Tribune of June 16, 1926, announces that the Government of Mexico 
has prepared a pamphlet which is an attack upon the Catholic Church 
and the Catholic people of Mexico, and that an edition of 10,000 
copies of this pamphlet has been prepared by the Government of 
Mexico for distribution at Chfeago during the Eucharistic Congress. 
This pamphlet will contain an explanation by the Mexican Govern 
ment of the deportation of foreign priests, along with other chapters 
explanatory of the clauses of article 180 of the Mexican constitution 
of 1917, whieh are the authority under which the Government of 
Mexico seeks to justify its campaign against religion. 


Within the past month the consul general of Mexico in New 
York has given wide distribution to a pamphlet entitled “ The 
Church Problem in Mexico.” This pamphlet is printed by the 
Academy Press, identified with the publishers of the socialist 
New York Call; it contains a foreword by Sefior Manuel 
Prieto, who is ‘acting consul general of Mexico, in which 
Mr. Prieto points out the fact that the American public is 
without detailed knowledge of the facts concerning the prob- 
lems by whieh the people of Mexico are at present confronted. 
For the alleged purpose of supplying this deficiency in the 
knowledge of the American public, the consul general reprints 
in his pamphlet a statement on The Church, taken from a 
little book entitled “The Social Revolution in Mexico,” the 
author of which is Prof. Bdward Alsworth Ross, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

AUTHORITIES CITED ARE QUESTIONABLE 


This book is, as Professor Ross points out in the preface, not 
a book “ about Mexico, but only about certain aspects,” and of 
these the consul general selects only one—Professor Ross's dis- 
cussion of the church problem—with which to enlighten Ameri- 
ean public opinion. Professor Ross lays no claim whatever to 
authority as a historian of the Catholic Chureh or of the Mext- 
can people. His discussion is based on the most casual kind of 
observation and, as he points out, the book was not written 8s 
a contribution to the knowledge “of those who know Mexico,” 
but as a contribution by one “who knows what will slake 
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the curiosity of thosé who have never been {n Mexico.” Pro- 
fessor Ross further admits “thousands know more about this 
subject than I do.” Oertainly this estimate which the professor 
makes of the merits of his own book should have caused the 
eonsul general of Mexico to hesitate in reprinting the chapter 
on so important a subject as the church problem in Mexico. 

Professor Ross being a sociologist, it is natural that his book 
should contain a diagnosis of the general social problem of 
Mexico. The title of the chapter in which this discussion ap- 
pears bears the significant caption “ The sickness of Mexico.” 
In this chapter, Professor Ross has the following to say: 


In the eyes of the sociologist, Mexico is a sick society—very sick. 
I am taking here the point of view of the twentieth century, not of 
the seventeenth. To Louis XIV or Czar Nicholas I or Metternich or 
King Bomba of Naples, Mexico would appear to be quite well. But, 
in the light of the democratic ideas which, spreading out from the 
American Revolution and the French, have gone resounding and tri- 
umphing in the world until democracy bids fair to govern the ideals 
of humanity, Mexico is prostrated by a complication of diseases from 
which it is not at ail certain she can reeover by her own unaided 
efforts. 

STATEMENTS THREE YEARS OLD USED 

The second part of the pamphlet issued by the consul general 
of Mexico is a reprint of a discussion of the church problem of 
Mexico from a book entitled ‘“* Mexico—An Interpretation,” by 
Carleton Beals. Mr. Beals, in the preface of this book, de- 
scribes himself as a kind of adventurer who visited Mexico for 
the first time in August, 1918, and traveled by foot and horse- 
back where trains were not available. He claims to have 
visited 15 of the 28 Mexican States, living fer a time with 
Indians. He visited Villa districts in Chihuahua and Durango, 
and passed through Zapata's kingdom at a time when these men 
were in open arms against the Carranza government. 

Mr. Beals says that he was employed in various capacities as 
a writer of propaganda literature and as a teacher by the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. He gives credit for much of the material 
appearing in his book to Mr. Robert Haberman, a communist 
agitator formerly residing in the State of New Jersey, who was 
at one time active in organizing a communistic government for 
the Mexican State of Yucatan, and at present is employed by the 
government of President Calles. He also gives credit to Luis N. 
Morones, president of the Mexican Federation of Labor, who is 
Minister of Trade and Industry under the Calles government. 
Since he had admitted those sources of information we need 
have little further doubt of the character of Mr. Beals’s con- 
tribution to the literature on the Mexican problem. 

The consul general quotes only that chapter of Mr. Beals’s 
which deals with the church. 

It is to be noted that both of these books from which the 
Mexican consul general quotes were written before 1923, and 
therefore before the entrance of Calles into power and before 
the intensification of the persecution of the church in Mexico 
which has resulted in the present crisis. 

To reprint statements of this sort as a justification of the 
acts of the Government of Mexico in 1926, when the laws under 
which the church is asked to function in Mexico are entirely 
different from those which were enforced at the time these 
chapters were written, can be characterized only as an attempt 
to mislead public opinion. 

STUPIDITY IN CARUANA CASE 


Of a similar character are two statements issued to the public 
press of the United States by this same consul general. Both 
of these have to do with the recent expulsion of Archbishop 
Caruana, the apostolic delegate to Mexico. In the first of these 
letters the consul general characterizes the mission of the arch- 
bishop as an “ attempt to interfere” with the “ activities of the 
Government of Mexico by the hierarchy of the church.” He 
says this is not the first time in recent years that Mexico has 
expelled an apostolie delegate. He mentions the case of Mon- 
signor Fillippi. He does not, however, refer to the more recent 
case of Monsignor Cimino, who went to Mexico after the goy- 
ernment of President Obregon, represented by Mr. Saens, who 
is at the present time Minister of Foreign Relations in the 
cabinet of President Calles, had formally consented to receive 
him and to allow him to reside in Mexico. Finding no reason 
whatever for expelling Monsignor Cimino, the Mexican Govern- 
ment took advantage of the visit which the prelate was obliged 
to make to the United States for reasons of health to prevent 
bis readmission into Mexico, thus, in a cowardly manner, refus- 
ing to comply with the obligation which it had formally 
sooumnen toward the Holy See and the apostolic delegate to 

exico. 

The second of these statements is dated June 9, 1926, and 
together with it the consul general issued what he alleged to 
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be a photostatie copy of the record made by the immigration 
official of the Mexican Government at the time Archbishop 
Caruana entered Mexico through Nuevo Laredo. The alleged 
copy purported to be evidence that Archbishop Caruana <e- 
clared to the immigration authorities of Mexico that he was of 
a Protestant religion. The consul general makes no effort to 
prove the authenticity of this copy. The photostat shows 
clearly that the original from which it was made was never 
signed by either Archbishop Caruana or by the immigration 
official, who are the parties interested, and from the character 
of the statements made in it there is no doubt whatever that 
Archbishop Caruana is justified in denouncing it as a lie. 

The consul general, in the concluding paragraph of this state 
ment, says that he is issuing it “in the interest of a healthful 
understanding between the people of my country and the United 
States.” Certainly, these attempts to mislead public opinion in 
the United States can not conduce to anything but an intensifi- 
cation of the ill will which at present characterizes the rela- 
tions between the people of the two countries. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE ISSUES PAMPHLET 

The issuance by the National Catholic Welfare Conference of 
a pamphlet dealing with the church problem in Mexico at this 
time is extremely appropriate. The pamphlet of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference is up to date in its subject matter. 
It deals with the laws which are at present being enforced in 
Mexico and with the acts which are being committed by the 
present administrators of those laws. This bulletin is a moder- 
ate, dignified effort to present to the American public a fair 
statement of the present-day conditions in Mexico and has for 
its purpose the clarification of the situation and the enlighten- 
ment of public opinion to the end that there may be brought 
about by the people of our country and those of Mexico a better 
understanding of the problems which are common to both and 
the solution of which is being rendered more difficult, if not 
impossible, by the flood of misstatements such as those above 
referred to. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack], 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, Mr. H. G. Wells, in finishing up his book, the 
Outline of History, puts a query like this: 


Why is it that the world, after about 500 years, has so advanced 
since the old days on the mountain tops of Mexico, when men took 
the living hearts of men and offered them as a sacrifice to the sun god? 


The United States should understand that the very people 
that the officials of Mexico are trying to drive out, the re- 
ligious, are responsible for such advance, because those men 
and women saw to it that Mexico was brought up to a civilized 
standard. Its present governing politicians are driving out 
of Mexico people with notions of God, and are substituting in 
Mexico to-day atheism, anarchy, and sovietism. What is the 
use of suppressing the teaching of evolution in Tennessee when 
Mexico is permitted to drive the spiritual concepts out? Can 
we who say “In God we trust” afford to have on our southern 
border a nation that has rejected that slogan, a nation which 
wants no thought of God in its confines? 

I say to the American people to-day, it is time that we inquire 
more closely into our foreign relations. Our leaders are pusil- 
lanimous, and every time we get into a conference with foreign- 
ers on an international question we are set back internationally 
and our prestige is lessened. Thus, in the naval disarmament 
conference we made ourselves a second-rate navy power. We 
find that every time we enter an international conference we 
are beaten down. 

Here the.other day the British got possessions in Panama, 
and our administration told the American people that the con- 
cessions obtained by the British had nothing to do with rubber 
growing. Porras, the former President of Panama, said that the 
property which the British got was good rubber property, but 
that the British were not going to use it for the production 
of rubber. Substantially what they did was to chase from 
Panama prospective American producers of rubber. The Brit- 
ish do not want any more rubber grown. 

It is time for America to look out for its rights. Here is the 
great United States, with only the Philippines to look to for 
rubber growing, with rather a questionable jurisdiction over 
the Philippines. We should devote ourselves more closely to 
South America. We should extend our jurisdiction by har- 
monious arrangements clear down to the Panama Canal. The 
present situation is a dangerous situation for America when 
Great Britain can go in and take big tracks of land in Pan- 
ama—Panama which owes everything to us—and proceed to 
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police it. The British Government has helped British con- 
tractors to get within 15 and 835 miles of the Panama Canal. 
Meanwhile here we stand back and do not know what to do, 
I say it ‘s time in this country that we had another Jackson, 
that we had another Roosevelt—not politicians, not philoso- 
phers, but doers and executives—men who carry the flag and 
carry the country with it. [Applause.] Here the British are 
about to inflict another rubber restriction on us, as though 
they had not made enough money already. But no. They go 
at the same time into Panama and withdraw from rubber de- 
velopment property that would be most profitable to us if 
American business could rely on American officials and go in 
there, 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr, GILBERT. ‘There is practically no rubber in the Phil- 
ippines. The probability is that the island of Mindanao is 
suitable for the production of rubber. Would it not be better 
for us to foster agreeable friendships and make rubber pro- 
duction profitable on our own hemisphere than attempt to 
exploit the Philippines for that purpose? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. That is what I think. But our 
administration has allowed the British to cut off all our hopes 
in Panama, They have now two vast possessions, valuable 
with rubber possibilities and mineral possibilities, for 10 years, 
and then they can annex in perpetuity two tracts, and our 
administration and State Department just get nervous about it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. In view of the fact that the 
British own nearly all the coast north and south in the vicinity 
of the Panama Canal, why get excited? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The only thing that would get 
the administration excited would be the occupancy of the 
White House by the British. In one of their Middle East 
plantations we find that one company with a capital of £35,000 
last year earned a profit of £65,000. We find all of them in the 
last few years making increased dividends, and now they an- 
nounce another restriction scheme, and our State Department 
and our Department of Commerce do nothing to remedy the 
situation. 

On the other hand, American manufacturers who have heavy 
inventories on their hands, great numbers of casings and great 
numbers of tubes, have refused to sell them at a reduced price 
to the American consumer, and our Department of Commerce 
is not calling attention to the situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Surely. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman assume to say that the 
Government of the United States should enter upon the produc- 
tion of rubber in any place, or is he willing to assume that the 
people who are engaged in the rubber business ought to do that? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I am willing to assume that the 
people who are engaged in the rubber business should do it, 
and I will say that those who are engaged in the rubber busi- 
ness would do it if they thought the United States would give 
them any kind of military and diplomatic protection. But they 
do not trust your Government under present conditions, and 
they refuse to go ahead and put capital in insecure places. 

Mr. MADDEN. Where does the gentleman get that informa- 
tion? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Because they have already fooled 
around in Panama. American interests have fooled around in 
Panama for five years and they did not dare go ahead. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that is a very foolish statement for 
the gentleman to make. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. No; it is not a foolish statement. 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes; it is a foolish statement, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Why is not American capital 
going into the Amazon country to-day? It is because it can 
not trust the American Government like British capital can 
trust the British Government. You wanted us to go into the 
World Court and you yoted for it last year. In the Wimbledon 
case, a precedent for the court, the World Court passed upon 
the status of the Panama Canal, and in the Wimbledon case 
the court said the Panama Canal has an international status 
and they deprived us of our sovereignty there, and there is not 
a peep out of anybody in the Department of State. All you 
can do is to get some gentleman, like the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], to get up and say it is foolish 
to make any remarks against our own Government and say that, 
of course, they will protect everybody. This administration of 
yours does not even protect its own Senators at primaries, and 
that being so how could you expect it to protect business men 
in foreign countries? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman had a primary fight 
lately? 

Mr, BLACK of New York. No; but if the gentleman has he 
can win on a 2-cent stamp and will not need $2,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many 2-cent stamps did the gentle- 
man say? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Just one will be enough, 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr, FAIRCHILD. I want to suggest that my colleague 
clearly indicate whom he means and not say “you.” The 
Recorp will not indicate whom he means by “ you.” 

Mr, BLACK of New York. I like you well enough to let 
you out of the Republican Party for the time being. I will! 
give you absolution. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. If my colleague from New York will 
obey the rules of the House and say “the gentleman from” 
and indicate him, we can know just the man he means 

Mr. BLACK of New York. That is the trouble with the 
Republican Party. They are more upset about good manners, 
etiquette, and good form than they are about substantia! 


‘things. They “yessed"” Mr. Balfour and they bowed to him 


so much when he was here that he was able to put it over 
on us as to the disarmament conference, and he did that so 
well that when he got back to Great Britain he insisted upon 
becoming a lord, and he became a lord, because of what he 
did over here, when he scrapped the American fleet. Good 
form is all right and etiquette all right, but the American 
people care more about substantial things. It was considered 
good form to give money in Pennsylvania, and it was said 
it was just like giving money to a church, but the people do 
not care about form, etiquette, and good manners when it 
comes to considering substantial things. The real thing that 
the American people want to know is where your heart is. 
The American people and the common people do not care how 
many manners you have, but the time is coming, now that the 
Government is stepping into the field of morals, when the 
Government is going to step in and tell the people what man- 
ners they should have, how to hold their knives and forks, 
and that they must not eat peas with a knife, and other things 
like that. However, so far the people are not upset about 
manners, but they are upset about the real things, and you 
will be really serving your people better—I mean the gentle- 
man partly from Westchester and partly from the Bronx—if 
you attend to those real things, and he will be serving his 
people better than he has in the past, although he has not done 
badly. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I am glad my colleague has given me 
absolution. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. You can take it back with 
you—" you” again—and see what you can do with it, but I 
will say better things for the man who runs against you. 

Now, the American manufacturers last year got Mr. Hoover 
and the distinguished gentleman from Connecticut, the ma- 
jority leader, to introduce a resolution going after the British 
rubber planters, and at the same time the manufacturers here 
raised tire prices. They raised the tire prices five times last 
year because they said rubber was going up. In July, for a 
time, rubber went to $1.21, for an hour or two, and then 
Hoover and the gentleman from Connecticut got excited and 
said the British were gouging us out of $700,000,000. Our tire 
bill last year was $429,000,000, out of which the British got 
about $300,000,000. Our manufacturers made a price advance 
in October, and that was a fictitious price advance, because 
the dealers understood there was no price advance to them, 
and that was done, first, so that the people would think they 
were getting something at a discount; and, secondly, when 
Mr. Hoover got excited, the American people thought there 
was going to be an advance again, and the manufacturers 
made a 10 per cent decrease which really never went into 
— because it was a reduction from a price that did not 
exist. 

Now, I say to the American people and to the Republican 
Party, that has control of the Department of Commerce: Tell 
your friends, the tire manufacturers, to disgorge. 

They have great earnings on their books; they have great 
earnings in their banks; they have tires on their shelves; they 
have what you people gave them, an investigation that you did 
not know what to do with after you started it. Now, do some- 
thing for the people. Here is a fine opportunity. 

You will not do anything for the farmers; you will not do 
anything with respect to coal; but here is an opportunity to do 
something about tires, and I ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Trmson], an authority on rubber, the 
gentleman who introduced the resolution, to call upon the tire 
manufacturers who were anxious to get his resolution to come 
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through now—rubber {fs down; profits and inventories are | 


high; cut tire prices for the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy]. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, the subject I wish to speak on is 
reclamation. For a number of years I have been interested in 
that subject because a great portion of the better lands in 
America are either too dry or too wet for them to be converted 
into farms. 

The attention of the country for several years has been 
directed to the dry lands of the West. I have studied very 
carefully the reclamation laws beginning back with the desert 
land law of 1877. This law was followed by the Carey Act of 
1894, the second act enabling States to enter into the reclama- 
tion business. In 1902 we had our Federal reclamation law 
enacted by Congress whereby the projects were outlined and 
supervised by the Department of the Interior. After the World 
War, in 1918, Congress passed an act authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $100,000 to make a survey of overflowed and swamp 
lands that might be reclaimed for farm purposes. 

Reclamation naturally divides itself into three heads: 

First. That of reclaiming lands through irrigation, by sup- 
plying water to arid or semiarid sections of the country which 
have the natural fertility to produce splendid crops but which 
are Wholly deficient in a necessary supply of water. 

Second. Lands classed as swamp or overflow lands, which for 


that reason are undependable for farm purposes, although they | 


are of the finest quality for producing crops. 

Third. Cut-over or stump lands. 

The first class—desert:or semidesert lands—comprise such 
a large portion of the 17 Western States that they have received 
considerable attention, with a view to reclaiming them by 
irrigation, for the settlers who have gone to that part of the 
country. 

DESERT LAND ENTRY ACT, 1877 

In 1877 Congress passed an act known as the desert land 
entry act which applied to “all lands, exclusive of timber 
lands and mineral lands, which will not, without irrigation, 
produce some agricultural crop,” in 11 Western States and 
Territories. 

This act did not provide that the Federal Government should 
assist financially the irrigation work in the section mentioned. 
It merely gave a person the privilege of filing an entry on lands 
on making a payment of 25 cents per acre on not exceeding 
640 acres, on. condition that he file an affidavit with the 
register of land that he intended to reclaim these lands by 
irrigation within three years. During that three years he was 
required to spend each year an average of $1 per acre on 
irrigation and improvements on his tract of land. Within four 
years he was required to make proof that he had irrigated 
and improved his land to the extent of $3 per acre. If he 
failed to do this, he would lose to the Government the land and 
the 25 cents per acre paid at the outset, tegether with all im- 
provements made upon it. If he made the improvements re- 
quired, the Government issued a patent conveying the land to 
him on payment of an additional $1 per acre to the Govern- 
ment, 

It was found that this method in a sparsely settled section 
of the country worked very slowly because of the tremendous 
amount of work and expense involved in providing sufficient 
dams and canals to supply water for irrigation purposes. 

Many of the Western States, desiring to participate in de- 
veloping their arid areas, which were mostly covered by a small 
growth of sagebrush because of lack of rain, although the soils 
were capable of producing splendid agricultural crops if prop- 
erly watered, sought and obtained authority from Congress to 
take an active part in promoting irrigation work. 


CAREY ACT, 1894 


In 1894 what was known as the “ Carey Act” was passed by 
Congress. It provided that— 
To aid the public-land States in the reclamation of the desert lands 


therein, and the settlement, cultivation, and sale thereof in small tracts 
to actual settlers— 


The Government was empowered on— 


application of the State to contract and agree * * * binding the 
United States to donate, grant, and patent to the State free of cost 
for survey or price such desert lands, not exceeding 1,000,000 acres in 
each State, as the State may cause to be irrigated, reclaimed, and 
occupied, and not less than 20 acres of each 160-acre tract cultivated 
by actual settlers within 10 years. 


This is the authority under which most of the development 
has come in irrigation in the Western States. You will note 
that the Federal Government offers no financial assistance to 
this method of reclamation. It merely proposes to patent to 
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the State, under very stringent restrictions and exacting re- 
quirements as to irrigation, development, settlement, and so 
forth, an amount of land which was about one-fiftieth of the 
area of the ordinary Western State. States were permitted to 
make sales of this reclamation land at a price that would cover 
only the expense of reclamation, together with operating ex- 
penses and interest on the unpaid expenditure. 


FEDERAL RECLAMATION ACT, 1902 


A third method for irrigation or reclamation was provided 
by Congress in what is known as the reclamation act of 1902. 
This act provides that— 

All moneys received from the sale and disposal of public lands in—~ 


Seventeen Western States, beginning July 1, 1902, including 
certain commissions and fees pertaining to these lands— : 
shall be, and the same are hereby, reserved, set aside, and appropriated 
as a special fund in the Treasury, to be known as the reclamation 
fund, to be used in the examination and survey for and the construc- 
tion and maintenance of irrigation works for the storage, diversion, 
and development of waters for the reclamation of arid and semiarid 
lands in the said States and Territories, and for the payment of ail 
other expenditures provided for in this act. 


The reclamation fund referred to was to be a continuous re- 
volving fund and to be used in reclaiming lands for agricul- 
tural purposes in the 17 States referred to. 

The reclamation act of 1902 contained a great number of sec- 
tions. It provided: 


The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to perform any and 
all acts and to make such rules and reguiations as may be necessary 
and proper for the purpose of carrying this act into full force and effect. 


By this provision the Federal Government retained full con- 
trol and supervision of all irrigation projects constructed with 
the aid of the reclamation fund. 

All construction charges for irrigation, dams, canals, and 
ditches, together with operating expenses, were required to be 
paid by persons who entered lands lying within the irrigation 
project as follows: 


Any person making water-right application or entry shall pay into 


| the reclamation fund 5 per cent of the construction charge fixed for 





his land as an initial installment, and shall pay the balance of 
said charge in 15 annual installments, the first 5 of which shall each 
be 5 per cent of the construction charge and the remainder shall 
each be 7 per cent until the whole amount shall have been paid, 


PENALTIES FOR FAILURE TO PAY ASSESSMENTS 


Heavy penalties are provided for landowners in irrigation 
projects who fail to pay their assessments promptly. 


If any water-right applicant or entryman shall fail to pay any 
installment of his construction charges when due, there shall be added 
to the amount unpaid a penalty of 1 per cent thereof, and there shall 
be added a like penalty of 1 per cent of the amount unpaid on the 
first day of each month thereafter so long as euch default shall 
continue. 


The reclamation act also provides— 


And no water shall be delivered to the lands of any water-right 
applicant or entryman who shall be in arrears for more than one 
calendar year for the paymrent of any charge for operation and main- 
tenance, or any annual construction charges and penalties * * * 
and if he be a homestead entryman, his entry also shall be subject 
to cancellation and all payments made by him ferfeited to the recla- 
mation fund. 


Lands ,belonging to the Government and not entered by any 
person had the construction and maintenance charges appor- 
tioned to them and charged against them so that when they 
were sold by the Government these charges were paid by the 
purchaser, along with the price of the land, into the reclama- 
tion fund. 

LANDOWNERS COMPELLED TO SELL LAND 

Another interesting feature of this law is that where an 
individual already owned a large tract of land which was 
afterwards incorporated into an irrigation project he was 
required, under the law, and compelled— 


to agree to dispose of all lands in excess of the area which he— 
The Secretary of the Interior— 


shall deem sufficient for the support of a family upon the land in 
question, upon such terms and at not to exceed such price as the 
Secretary of the Interior may designate; and if amy landowner shall 
refuse to agree to the requirements fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, his land shall not be included within the project if adopted 
for construction. 


Another section of the law relating to the quantity of land 
“sufficient for the support of a family” provided that the 
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Secretary of the Interior might fix the amount at as low as 
10 acres to the family, and-in no event at more than 160 acres, 

This gave the Federal Government the right to limit a land- 
owner to own not more than 160 acres; also the right prob- 
ably to require him to sell all of his land except 10 acres, 
or it would refuse to furnish him water from the irrigation 
project. 

LIEN RETAINED BY GOVERNMENT 


The reclamation act of 1902 provided a very stringent method 
whereby persons owning land in reclaimed areas were required 
to reimburse the reclamation fund with every dollar expended 
from the reclamation fund, as follows: 


very patent and water-right certificate issued under this act shall 
expressly reserve to the United States a prior lien on the land patented 
for which water right is certified, together with all water rights 
appurtenant or belonging thereto, superior to all other liens, claims, 
or demands whatsoever for the payment of all sums due or to become 
due United States or Its successors in control of the irrigation 
project In connection with such lands and water rights. 

Upon default of payment of any amount so due 
shall pass to the United States free of all encumbrance, subject to 
the right of the defaulting debtor or any mortgagee, lien holder, judg- 
meut debtor, or subsequent purchaser to redeem the land within one 
year after the notice of such default shall have been given by payment 
of all moneys due, with 8 per cent interest and cost. 


or 


to the 


I have gone rather fully into the main features of the irrt- 
gation laws under which the Western States have been operat- 
ing, so that the nature of their provisions and workings can 
be clearly understood. 

The average cost in the Western States of reclaiming lands 
by irrigation is slightly less than $60 per acre, this amount 
being expended in constructing dams, canals, and ditches inci- 
dent to completing the irrigation plant. The average annual 
operating and maintenance expense is about $3.30 per acre. 

RECLAMATION FUND 


Some persons who have given little thought to the subject of 
reclamation and who have taken less time to investigate and to 
learn something of the nature of the laws under which it has 
been carried on have believed and asserted that immense sums 
of money have been paid out by the Federal Government on 
western reclamation projects without any thought of its return 
into the National Treasury. Such is not the case, as has been 
demonstrated by the provisions heretofore referred to by me. 

Very little money has been expended out of the Treasury for 
this purpose aside from the reclamation fund. The total 
amount of the reclamation fund is $151,000,000. The reclama- 
tion fund was started in 1902 and was obtained from the 
following sources: 


From the sale of public lands in 17 western States_.... $107, 165, 000 
Royalties from public oil and mineral lands in these 
23, 710, 000 


States aie osdeieeemiasaticnniianimathmmmmial inate 
Loan from the Treasury (which is being repaid at the 

rate of 91,000,000 per year) su cud ieee cuccclacasta 15, 000, 000 
Special appropriations from the General Treasury_--- ~~ 5, 127, 000 

A total of 28 reclamation projects have been built under the 
reclamation act. Four of them have failed and have been 
abandoned, to the loss of the landowners and the Government. 
Twenty-four are yet being operated with varied success. 


RECLAIMING 


OVERFLOW LANDS 


The question of draining and reclaiming overflow lands is 
not a new one. It has received much consideration. Shortly 
after the World War, when our Government was making a 
survey of lands that might be available for allotment among 
the World War veterans, an appropriation for the United 
States Reclamation Service for the year 1919 was made by Con- 
gress appropriating $100,000 to be used in investigating lands 
requiring drainage. 

An extensive investigation was made of overflowed lands in 
all of the Southern States. It would be interesting to refer 
particularly to my State, Mississippi. In it there is a total of 
29,675,000 acres. The lands are classified as follows: 


Acres 
ED GBOD woenw ccnnccapcdstbhlinbae nbd 8, 100, 000 
ee aa A 9, 500, 000 
lands th merchamtedle Cmeenic.. cee nn cecnticdcueeceoke 5, 500, 000 
Cab-evel DMG... ncntnkcuseestisnbiioncedine ane 13, 500, 000 
BWAMD BARGER q<ncccnntnnnsnnioneaddindbbahiemmes 8, 000, 000 
DVORESe. ARNG... mcterdentenpcindiiebadinnacincaeidiin aan 2, 750, 000 


In other words, about one-tenth of the area of the State is 
swamp land and another one-tenth is overflow land, showing 
two-fifths of the State in need of drainage. 

Louisiana and Arkansas, being near the mouth of the Missi- 
sippi River, are very similarly situated and have large areas 
needing drainage. 


title to the land - 
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The drainage work begun in 1919 was followed by an ae 
in 1924 authorizing an appropriation of $100,000 to reclaim ari: 
and semiarid, swamp, and cut-over land, as follows: 


JUNE 28 


Sussec, R. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated fro) 
the Gencral Treasury the sum of $100,000 for Investigations to be mad 
by the Secretary, through the Bureau of Reclamation, to obtain neces 
sury information to determine how arid and semiarid, swamp, and eu; 
over timberlands may best be developed. 


i 


This Congress, under that authorization, made an approprix 
tion of $15,000,000— 


For investigations to be made by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Bureau of Reclamation, to obtain necessary information to 
determine how arid and semiarid, swamp, and cut-over timberlands jp 
any of the States of the United States may be best developed, 


I appreciate very thoroughly, after studying the reclamation 
laws and the conditions to which they relate in the Western 
States, the situation confronting the people who have gone 
there and reclaimed deserts and made splendid, fertile farm 
areas of them and have developed sections and cities in those 
sections which pay a tremendous amount of return to the Gov 
ernment in the way of taxes. There are other lands—overflow 
lands—particularly in my section of the country, that are just 
as fertile and just as fine as the lands in the irrigated areas. 
I believe this reclamation fund, which is a revolving fund. 
should be used to reclaim overflow lands and thereby greatly 
benefit the people owning them as it has the people to whose 
lands it has been applied. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman understands, though, that the 
fund is replenished and kept up from the revenues derived 
from the lands in those public-land States. 

Mr. BUSBY. I understand that from the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1901 the proceeds from the sale of all of the public 
lands in 17 Western States were turned into what was known 
as a “reclamation fund.” Since that time the revenues de- 
rived from oil leases and certain other small amounts from 
sources just mentioned were turned into that fund, until we 
have had placed in that fund from those sources something like 
$151,000,000. That constitutes the reclamation fund. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will pardon me, the royalties 
from coal and oil constitute a very large part of the fund. 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes; $23,710,000, to be exact. 

Mr. COLTON, Yes; a large part of the fund has come from 
such royalties. 

Mr. BUSBY. The Secretary of the Interior says that the 
trouble with making collections on the reclamation projects, 
about. which there has been serious complaint, is that the laws 
of recent years permitted the people to believe that they did 
not have to pay these assessments to the Government promptly, 
and that in many instances where the people were entirely 
able to meet the payments they deferred making them until 
threatened with foreclosure by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In these projects, like in all new problems, 
mistakes were made, and about four years ago a point was 
reached where there had to be a charge-off, or write-off, owing 
to the mistakes that were made by the engineers, A project 
starts that is going to cost, say, $5,000,000, and will serve 
60,000 acres of land. By the time they get through they find 
it has cost $8,000,000 or $10,000,000, and there will only be 
about 35,000 acres of land, resulting in increased cost to the 
settler. The result is the settler was overburdened, and the bill 
recently passed, the charge-off bill, takes from the shoulders 
of these western reclamation projects some $18,000,000 or 
$20,000,000. 

Mr. BUSBY. I appreciate that situation, and am thoroughly 
familiar with it; and in addition to the mistakes of the engl- 
neers, some of the land did not turn out to be as productive as 
they thought it would be, and it had to be abandoned as a part 
of the project because of lack of fertility. This charge-off les- 
sened the reclamation fund that much. 

What I had in mind, however, was this: With the beginning 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress the name of the Committee on 
Irrigation was changed to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, showing a kindly attitude of Congress toward 
considering overflow and swamp land for reclamation as well 
as desert land. 

I find that the membership of this committee—in fact, every- 
one who thinks on the subject seriously—realizes the fertility 
of the land overflowed is as much to be appreciated as the fer- 
tility of the land which has not a sufficient supply of water. 
These funds for reclamation, the $151,000,000, have come from 
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the sale of public lands, and T am glad to find that the aftt- 
tude of gentlemen who have studied this subject is to urge leg- 
islation, with the idea of extending reclamation to include over- 
flow and swamp lands as well as arid lands 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I am very much interested in the gentleman's 
statement about these overflowed lands. There can be no doubt 
that they are very fertile; but what about the practicability of 
reclaiming those lands? Would it not be so extremely expen- 
sive that it would be practically prohibitive? 

Mr. BUSBY. That is the practical question to be solved. 
There is no question about its ultimately coming. The needs 
of the country will develop to a point where the necessity of 
more production will dictate to the Government that these 
lands be reclaimed. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. I am interested in the gentleman’s statement 
and agree with all that he has said, but I want to submit this 
observation. There are lands in my western country that it 
would pay to reclaim now, and others that would have to be 
deferred. That is the condition we have in the West. 

Mr. BUSBY. I think that is true. You have reclaimed, in- 
dependent of the Federal Government, something like 18,000,000 
acres, while with the assistance of the Federal Government 
2 000,000 additional acres have been reclaimed. In my particu- 
lar county I think there are 11 drainage districts organized 
under State drainage laws. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think that the gentleman comes from a 
wet district. 

Mr. BUSBY. In some particulars, but it does not seem to 
affect anybody in the New York way. I say that facetiously, 
because I come from a hill district, but there are acres of bot- 
toms of very fertile land that have not been reclaimed by the 
people who own these lands because they are not financially 
able to reclaim them. There are river bottoms 3 or 4 
miles wide, in which splendid lands are overflowed by streams 
when they get out of their banks. This makes the land im- 
practicable for cultivation without drainage. The reclamation 
fund should be used to lend aid and assistance to drain these 
projects, which are too expensive to be reclaimed by local 
people, Just as was done under the 1902 reclamation law relat- 
ing to arid and semiarid lands. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. I will. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The hearings on the Bankhead bill intro- 
duced in the Sixty-seventh Congress in 1921 went very fully 
into the reclamation of overflowed lands, and reclaiming south- 
ern cut-over lands. I think the committee in its hearings heard 
a great deal about the possibility of lands in the South being 
reclaimed, and I fully agree with the gentleman in his state- 
ment that something must be done to urge developing these 
cut-over and overflowed lands in the South. I would be inter- 
ested in looking into the matter more than we have already. 

Mr. BUSBY. I am calling attention to it for the purpose of 
suggesting that this is a splendid field for study. In my State 





of Mississippi there is the Yazoo Delta known far and wide— ; 


known in every section of the country because of its splendid 
fertility. In every part of my district, in every section of my 
State, and of the South there are fertile creek and river valleys 
which would overflow and ruin crops if not drained, but which 
if drained could be converted into dependable, productive farms 
of the best types. 

The reclamation fund, containing more than $150,000,000, as 
has been pointed out, was derived from the sale of national 
assets. 

The advantage afforded the user of this fund for reclamation 
is that he does not have to pay interest on the amount expended 
in constructing his irrigation project or on the amount used in 
digging his drainage canal until the annual construction and 
maintenance charges become due. 

After the annual installment becomes due and payuble he 
is required to pay a reasonable interest on the overdue assessment 
and is also assessed a heavy penalty for failure to pay promptly 
the amounis as they come due. 

However, if there is an advantage to those interested in irri- 
gation in having access to this fund, this advantage should 
likewise be passed along to persons interested in reclaiming 
overflowed land by drainage. 

So I say to you that I believe it to be the duty of our Gov- 
ernment to provide some proper and reasonable system with a 
view to lending assistance to the owners of overflowed lands as it 
has assisted reclamation projects in the West, and help those 
owners by some reasonable method to reclaim those fertile 
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lands that will produce abundantly, ff relieved of the over- 
flows to which they are now subjected. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time for general debate is exhausted. 
The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be t enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal years ending June 80, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, namely— 


Mr. MADDEN. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawiey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H.- R. 13040, 
the second deficiency appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


SITTING OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE DURING 
CONGRESS 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I ask unanimous consent that that 
committee be permitted to sit during the intermission between 
the adjournment of this session of Congress and the convening 
of the next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman inform us what the com- 
mittee will probably be studying during that time? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is the purpose of the committee to 
take up the matter of the disposition of the alien property and 
the matter of American claims. Various bills have been sub- 
mitted to the committee during this session, and upon them the 
committee has come to no resolution. It is expected that the 
committee will prepare a committee bill and have it ready to 
submit to the Congress at the opening of the next session. I 
will say that this is done by the unanimous action of the 
committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
alien property matters? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
spoken of. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think it 
probable that we might have another tax reduction bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think it is. Seeing that the 
newspapers did not give out the figures which I gave to the 
correspondents, I might say that during the next fiscal year, 
when the last#bill gets into more complete operation, there will 
be something like $250,000,000 In taxes taken off that have not 
appeared in the last fiscal year’s report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


RECESS OF 


A committee bill 


upon the 


And upon any other matters? 
There has been no other matter 


ADDRESS OF HON. ROSS A. COLLINS, OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein 
a radio address delivered by my colleague, Mr. CoLtins, on 
June 23, 1926. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
to extend my remarks I insert the following address delivered 
June 23, 1926, over the radio through station WCAP by my 
colleague, Mr. CoLiins, on the subject of Farm Relief: 


FARM RELICF 


Ladies and gentlemen, the present plight of the farmers of the 
United States is one that does not readily appeal to the average urban 
citizen, for when he goes to the store or market to purchase the 
products of the farm he has to pay a price which seems to him suffi- 
ciently high to compensate the farmer for raising them, He fails to 
consider that the price he is paying is not the price the farmer re- 
ceives. Not by one-half or even one-fourth. Many sales have occurred 
since the farmer sold them and toll is taken from every transaction. 
In fact, the price that the farmer receives for his crops are so small 
that he is barely able to exist and hence there is the greatest unrest 
among them. This is not a problem that simply concerns farmers 
therefore. It concerns all of us who wish the preservation of sound 
national economic living. 
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We must realize that our agricultural population buys $6,000,000,000 


worth of goods and services of other industries annually. The farm 
supplies the materials upon which depend industries giving employ- 
ment to Dearly one-half of our industrial workers. The farm supplies 
about one-fifth of the total tonnage of freight carried by the railroads. 
Farm products constitute nearly one-half of the total value of our 
export Farms and farm property represent more than one-fifth of 
our total national tangible wealth and contributes about one-sixth of 
the total national income. The total capital invested in agriculture 
in 1921 at current values amounted to $65,000,000,000 as compared 


£44,000,000,000 invested In the manufacturing industries. Inas- 
population nearly one-third of our 
total population, it is a reservoir of future citizens and justly 
claims weighty consideration in the of the affairs of the 
Nation Discontent among so large a part of our population is bad 
not only in itself but the serious impairment of the buying capacity 
of such a large part of our population affects all of us and therefore 
the problem is not one confined to agriculture but concerns all classes 
of citizens” We ean not curtail the purchasing power of onethird 
and still have general prosperity. 

To emphasize the serious disabilitles of the farmer let me call your 
attention to the fact that his earnings are less than that of any other 


with 


much as the farming constitutes 
vast 


management 


of our peopl 


class To be exact, according to the National Industrial Conference 
Board of New York, the farmer's earnings were $730 on the average 
for 1924, while the average for wage earners in manufacturing indus- 


tries during the same year was $1,256 and $1,572 for transportation 


work and $2,141 for clerical workers and each worker in all other 
lines had a general wage of $1,415. In other words, the farmers’ 
average yearly wage is about half that of other workers. His living 


expenses which Include food, fuel, and housing, according to this board, 
amounts to $630 per annum, This leaves him only $100 and out of 
this he must make principal and interest payments on his farm, if he is 
buying one, his insurance, medical bills and a thousand and one calls 
that are made on his purse. 

This is the picture that agriculture presents, and it 1s even worse 
than this. Hence, it is a duty of the Nation to face this problem and 
undertake as best it can to ameliorate it. The farmer can not help 
himself to any great extent, so the Government must come to his 
rescue, There is plenty of precedent for this. The Government has 
helped the railroads, not only by freely loaning money to them—sorle 
times on worthless security, money that in many instances will never 

but the railroads have had their rates raised by a Govern- 
ment agency high enough to yieid them around 6 per cent and over. 
The Government has helped the manufacturers by providing a tariff 
to keep out foreign-made goods. Other instances without limit can be 
detailed, Suffice it to say that our Government has been generous to 
a degree with our industries so why deny relief to agriculture when it 
is sick and languishing. The Government has even gone further than 
this. It has extended relief to foreign countries. Billions of dollars 
have been loaned to other nations, 
recently and large parts of them virtually canceled. And many loans 
that have been refunded will never be paid, Certainly with this as 
a precedent, agriculture should not be denied reasona}le governmental 
relief, Thirty-five per cent of our people certainly deserve as fair 
treatment at the hands of our Government as do the whole people 
of a foreign nation, 
might get on their feet. 
farmer for the same reason, 


be repaid 


Credit should be extended to the American 
If it is wise and sound business to come 


to the reseue of the foreigner so that he can become a buyer again, | 


certainly it is equally wise to help cure the same ills now afflicting an 
Anrerican industry. 


Three different bills have been before Congress at this session for 
the relief of the farmer. The Tincher bill, the Aswell bill, and the 


Haugen bill. 


The Tincher bill provides a fund of $100,000,000 to be loaned to 
cooperative marketing associations so as-to enable them to finance | 
themselves in marketing their commodities. These loans are to be | 


prude so as to cover from 85 per cent to 90 per cent of the value of 
the commodity on which the loan is made. A beard is created to carry 
out the provisions of the act and the board is selected by the President 
from a Hst of 36 persons that are first selected by certain farm organi- 
zations. 

The Aswell bill is a cooperative marketing bill. It creates a per- 
manent marketing association large enough in scope, adequately financed 


so as to enable the farmer to reach both foreign and domestic markets. | 
It proposes a system reaching out beyond the small cooperative organt- 


zations and establishes connections between the ultimate consumer in 
this country and foreign countries with the producer. It creates inter- 
state zone organizations and local associations likewise, the impor- 
tant point in it being that it provides for a separate commodity organi- 
gation for cach commodity. 

A corporation is created to carry out the proposed provisions of the 
act. It is not a Government institution but a farmers’ corporation 
created under a Federal charter with a board of directors chosen by 
agricultural organizations, 


Many of these loans were refunded | 


Credit was extended to other nations so that they | 
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The Haugen bill deals with surplus production and undertakes to 
control surpluses by buying them and disposing of them outside of to 
United States, the idea being that a surplus necessarily lowers tio 
price and if the surplus is removed the price will naturally rise, ‘py, 
measure provides further that the minimum price in the United Stat 
and to be paid by citizens of the United States for the six commoditi, 
which are termed basic commodities, to wit: Cotton, wheat, corn, butter 
cattle, and swine, shall be the world price at the principal foreim 
competing market of the commodiiy, plus transportation costs fro 
such world market to the United States and plus the tariff duty 
such commodity. 

To illustrate, if the world price of wheat is $1 and the transport, 
tion cost is 13 cents and the tariff! is 42 cents, then the minimum 
price of wheat in the United States is $1.55. It provides for an ap 
propriation of §$375,000,000 to take care of estimated losses for th, 
first years of operation, divided as follows: $100,000,000 for 
cotton; $250,000,000 for other basic commodities; and $25,000,000 
for nonbasic commodities; but the 25,000,000 for nonbasic 
modities are to be used for loan purposes only. Losses will 
because the agricultural commodities will be bought by the adminis 
. tering board at the enhanced American price and sold tn foreigu coun 
tries at the world price. After two years an equalization fee js 
provided, which is to be collected from that part of these basic agr 
cultural commodities that goes into commerce, and these equalization 
fees will and must be sufficiently large to take care of all losses to be 
sustained on sales of surpluses in foreign countries. On corn, the 
equalization fee will be on from 5 to 10 per cent of the crop, because only 
this amount of the corn gets into commerce. On wheat, butter, cattle, 
and swine the equalization fee will be on a larger part of the crop, 
because a larger percentage of wheat, butter, cattle, and swine 
into conrmerce; while on cotton the equalization fee will be levied on 
every bale, because all cotton goes into commerce. 

A board is created to carry out the provisions of the act and is 
selected in the same way as the board provided for in the Tincher bill. 

The Tincher bill and the Aswell bill could be consolidated and made 
into an excellent measure. 

Farmers cooperative organizations should recelve governmental en 
couragement and help. In 1922 the American farmer received $7,500, 
000,000 for the food products he raised, and the American consumer 
pald $22,500,000,000 for them, or three times as much as the farmer 
received. Three million wholesalers, retailers, and jobbers took toll 
out of these transactions, and, of course, the railroads were paid their 
large hauling charges. Sonve effort on the part of the Government 
should be made to help farmers reduce these terrific marketing costs. 
The farmer should receive at least half of the amount the consumer 
pays for his products. 

While some of the cooperative marketing organizations of the coun- 
try have been more or less successful, in the main they have been 
terribly handicapped because they had not sufficient funds at their 
disposal to take care of the needs of the members of their organiza- 
| tions. In other words, the farmer needs money and he can get more 
money by selling his crop when it 1s produced than he can by loans 
from cooperative organizations or from existing financial channels, 
and hence his crop is usually put on the market during certain short 
seasons. It is not marketed in an orderly manner and it naturally 
follows that the price is lowered because of this. If he were able 
to borrow 90 per cent of the value of his crop at low interest rates, 
he could hold part of it off the market until the price was large 
enough to justify him in disposing of it. In other words, the farmers 
themselves could control crop surpluses without the need of a Gov 
| ernment agency, and there would be no overproduction, which would 
| certainly be the case if the Government shouldered the losses by 
| buying surplus production. Of course, a hundred million dollars, the 
| amount carried in the Tincher bill, will not be enough to take care of 
agricultural loans. Five hundred million dollars at least ought to be 
provided to start on, and a separate agricultural loan system independ 
ent of present financial systems should be created, so as to provide 
| all classes of loans to these farm organizations, short-time loans as 

well as long-time loans. These loans should not be limited to the 
| year or season in which the crop is raised, but should be made so 
| that the crop could be orderly marketed, and the surplus withheld 
from the market if necessary. If a crop could be orderly marketed 
in three to six months, then loans should be for three to six months; 
but if there was a large surplus, and it was necessary to carry over 
to the next season a part or all of the surplus, then loans should be 
| extended so as to enable these farm organizations to do this. Some 
| change should be made in our present warehouse legislation, so that 
| the farmer might be enabled to warehouse his own farm products on 
| the farm without the necessity of paying large warehouse fees. 
| 
| 
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Of course, the present tariff has unjustly discriminated against the 
farmer. It has largely helped to bankrupt him, and he is never going 
to be prosperous as long as he is required to sell his products in the 
world market and buy his needs in a protected market. The tariff 
law has been largely responsible for decreasing the purchasing power 


| of the farmer's dollar from $1.01 to 60 cents. A reduction downward 
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of tariff rates will do more to ameliorate the condition of the farmer 
than any other law that the Congress could pass. 

Makeshifts and unwise experimental legislation, like the Haugen bill, 
which recognizes and gives approval to existing high-tariff rates, can 
never successfully operate, and if adopted as law will bring our agri 

iitural population to a depth of poverty that so far he has never 
reached. 

Let us instead follow sane methods—those that have been tried in 

past and found workable. Let us concentrate our thought and 
ttention on the problem and work out a measure that will furnish the 
farmer genuine and workable relief. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on a speech recently made 
on the Soldiers’ Home bill which I introduced, including cer- 
tuin important resolutions dealing with the matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by incor- 
porating therein certain resolutions regarding a speech he 
made recently. Is there objection? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, they are pertinent to the leg- 
islation. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have no objection to the gentleman extending his own re- 
marks, but I do object to an extension which will include any 
outside matter. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York objects. 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS-——-ZACHARY TAYLOR MAUSOLEUM 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp by including therein an 
address which I delivered recently at the dedication of the 
Zachary Taylor mausoleum erected in Jefferson County, Ky., 
in accordance with the act of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
under leave accorded me I now extend in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the address delivered by me on May 31, 1926, in Jeffer- 
son County, Ky., near Louisville, in dedication of the Zachary 
Taylor mausoleum there erected in the Zachary Taylor burial 
grounds. The mausoleum was constructed by the War Depart- 
ment at a cost of $10,000. At the last session of Congress I 
had the honor to introduce and to secure the enactment of a 
measure authorizing the appropriation of the indicated sum for 
the construction of the mausoleum, and providing for the ac- 
ceptance by the War Department of these burial grounds and 
certain contiguous lands as a national cemetery, to be forever 
maintained as such. 

Col. J. R. R. Hannay, commanding officer of the United 
States quartermaster depot at Jeffersonville, Ind., had super- 
vision of the construction of the work, which was performed 
under contract. The mausoleum is a structure of dignity and 
beauty, colonial in type, and is built of the finest Indiana 
(Bedford) limestone, with granite base; and also with marble 
sarcophagi, in which have been placed the remains of Gen. 
Zachary Taylor, the twelfth President of the United States, and 
those of his wife, Margaret Taylor. 

Colonel Hannay presided at the dedicatory exercises. 

DEDICATORY ADDRESS 

Colonel Hannay, ladies, and gentlemen, I am sure that all of us 
here to-day are deeply grateful that the hour has finally come when 
the Government of the United States has made amends for tbree- 
quarters of a century of neglect of one of its noblest sons by the 
erection of this beautiful memorial and by making provision for the 
conversion of this sacred site into a national cemetery. I know how 
greatly thrilled must be the hearts of these devoted ladies of the 
Louisville Outdoor League, because their long-cherished dream of all 
this has at last come true. All honor to them for their patient and 
persistent efforts in behalf of this patriotic enterprise. Honor and 
praise, also, to Colonel Hannay, who, as the War Department’s repre- 
sentative, has had supervision of this construction. He has per- 
formed his task well. It.is likewise appropriate to commend the con- 
tracting firm, the Peter & Burghard Stone Co., of Louisville, for its 
faithful and satisfactory performance of the contract for the construc- 
tion of this memorial. 

And if you will pardon the personal reference, may I not also add 
that I am very grateful for the fact that in the Congress of the 
United States, as your Representative, I have been able to secure the 
enactment of the measure which has made this result possible. For 
years I, too, had noted and deplored the Nation's eruel neglect of the 
great hero who sleeps here. I saw, as you also saw, the rude vault 
wherein the remains of himself and those of his beloved wife had been 
permitted to rest for 75 years, and I pledged myself to do all within 
my power to cure that neglect. 
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And now the mausoleum has been completed, and into the lovely 
sarcophagi which*it contains the sacred dust of “Old Rough and 
Ready ” and that of his devoted spouse have been transferred. Formal 


| conveyance to the United States of these burial grounda and of the 


| adjacent 


tract of 15 acres, which is to be purchased by the State 


| of Kentucky, agreeably to enactments of the general assembly of the 


; act 


State at its recent session, should now follow, 
of Congress referred to. The whole of these lands—about 16 
acres——-will thereupon constitute the Zachary Taylor National Ceme- 
tery, to be forever kept an‘ maintained as such by the War Depart- 
ment; and, as such, adeqnately beautified and tmproved. Colonel 
Hannay has already formally submitted recommendations for these per- 
manent improvements at a cost of about $36,000, 

I have urged that these recommendations be accepted, and I am very 
glad to be able to advise you that the War Department has accepted 
them as being appropriate, and in turn has submitted request in the 
usual way for an appropriation in that sum for such purposes. These 
improvements will consist of a keeper's lodge or residence, to be built 
of native stone, and other needed structures; also, roadways, walks, 
plantings, and the like. In addition, the Zachary Taylor Memorial 
Lane Committee of the Outdoor Art League has in mind the planting 
of a double line of trees from the matin thoroughfare yonder to these 
burial grounds; these trees to line the roadway through the national 
cemetery grounds to this spot, the same to constitute a beautiful 
memorial avenue. 

When these plots are thus converted into a national cemetery and 
these projected improvements are made, we shall have here, indeed, in 
these beautiful blue-grass uplands a memorial place appropriate to the 
character and service of him whose memory we honor to-day. This 
spot thus maintained, and adorned by the noble granite shaft here, 
erected years ago by the State of Kentucky in honor of General Taylor, 
and by this lovely mausoleum we dedicate to-day, will forever con- 
stitute a sacred, patriotic shrine to which untold thousands of our 
fellow citizens from all over our broad land, in the years to follow, for 
uplift and inspiration, will come. 

In an address of this character it is well to recount something of the 
life and deeds of the individual in whose honor the ceremonial is held 
Permit me, therefore, to present, as briefly as I may, a general review 
of the life and deeds of Zachary Taylor. We are now paying the 
tribute of love and esteem to one of Kentucky’s noblest sons, to one 
of the Nation’s most illustrious soldiers. 

Zachary Taylor, the son of Col. Richard Taylor, was bern in Orange 
County, Va., on September 24, 1784. He was connected by ties of blood 
and marriage with some of the most distinguished families of Virginia— 
the Madisons, Lees, Barbours, Pendletons, Conways, and others. He 
was of the sturdiest colonial and Revolutionary stock, and in one 
line was descended from Elder William Brewster, the spiritual leader of 
the Mayflower Colony. His father held a colonel’s commission through- 
out the Revolutionary War, and served with valor and distinction. 
He was with Washington during a portion of the Revolutionary con- 
flict, and fought with the American troops at the Battle of Trenton. 
In the year 1785 he removed from Virginia to Kentucky and there- 
upon acquired a substantial body of these fertile and picturesque 
bine-grass lands embracing these burial grounds. Here, in what was 
then frontier country, infested by Indians and sparsely settled, he made 
his permanent home. His son, Zachary, was therefore only a year old 
when he was brought to Kentucky, and here he grew into rugged youth 
and manhood. 

Colonel Taylor, the father, became famed as an Indian fighter in 
Kentucky, then widely known as the “ Dark and Bloody Ground.” He 
was one of the framers of the first constitution of the State, and served 
as a member from Jefferson County in both branches of the Kentucky 
Legislature. He also served as a member of the various electoral col- 
leges which voted for Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Clay for the 
Presidency. 

It will thus be seen that Zachary Taylor's father was a man of force 
and character, and oue who was held in the highest esteem by hia 
fellow countrymen, and who as soldier and statesman rendered distin- 
guished service. 

In this wild and undeveloped Kentucky region young Zachary grew 
up. Educational advantages were necessarily very scant, but he im- 
bibed or inherited from his father the latter's unquenchable, patriotic 
ardor, and the qualities of energy, sturdiness, resourcefulness, and 
courage, What he may have failed to receive from institutions of 
learning was more than offset by what he acquired in the experiences 
gained by him in this early environment, in contact with his father 
and other brave and hardy Kentuckians of that day, and face to face 
with the stern necessities of frontier life. His father having been a 
soldier of distinction in his country’s service, it was but natural that 
young Zachary should indulge the ambition to follow fn bis father’s 
footsteps. In the year 1808, when he was 24 years of age, he was ap- 
pointed a HMeutenant in the United States Army and embarked upon a 
military career of 40 years that shall forever impart luster and glory 
to American arms. Early in 1812 Lieutenant Taylor was promoted to 
a captaincy, and tn June of that year the Nation’s second war with 
Great Britain was declared. Thereupon, with only 50 socidiers he suc- 
cessfully defended Fort Harrison, in the Indiana region, near what is 
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now Terre Haute, against the assaults of 400 Indians. For the brave 
and distinguished service thus rendered he was givén the brevet rank 
of major. This is said to have been the first brevet rank ever bestowed 
in the history of our Army. Later he was sent against and destroyed 
the Indian forces in this section. ° 

rom 1815 to 1832 Captain Taylor was stationed at various points 
in western territory, and prior to 1832 he was made a lieutenant 
colonel, In that year he was placed in command of the regular troops 
sent against the Indians in the Black Hawk War. He conducted a 
campaign which culminated in the Battle of Bad Axe, which he won, 
and with this success the war ended. He was thereupon promoted to a 
full coloneley and remained on duty in the Northwest, where he served 
with his accustomed honor and efficlency. At the outbreak of the 
Seminole War in Florida in 1836 he was sent to that region and placed 
in command of the American troops there. On Christmas Day, 1837, 
he fought and won the bloody Battle of Okeechobee and ended the Semi- 
nole War. For his services in this campaign he was given the brevet 
rank of brigadier general, 
assigned to the command of the First Department of the United States 
Army, with headquarters at Fort Jessup, La. He thereupon made his 
home at Baton Rouge. 
can peace, Great events were taking’ place in the vast regions of the 
Texas in 1836, under the leadership of indomitable 
American settlers, had declared itself a republic, altogether independ- 
ent of the Government of Mexico, of which country hitherto it had 
formed a part, and it was admitted to the Union in March, 1845. 
Mexico, unwilling to accept the situation thus presented, gave unmis- 
takable evidence of her intention to combat it. In consequence Gen- 
eral Taylor in that year was sent to Texas with instructions from his 
Government to protect American interests if Texas accepted the terms 
of annexation providing for her admission into the Union, which ac- 
General Taylor went to Corpus Christi on the 
west side of the Nueces River. He was ordered to repel, as an act 
of hostility, any crossing of the Rio Grande by Mexican soldiers. In 
March, 1846, he moved his forces to the Rio Grande. 

The events which thence transpired are well known to all. They 
constitute one of the most glorious chapters in our American military 
history. The irrepressible conflict between American and Mexican 
The American troops under the skillful and valorous 
command of General Taylor, only 2,000 in number, on May 8, 1846— 
opposed by 6,000 Mexicans, the flower of the Mexican Army—won the 
bloody Battle of Pale Alto. This splendid victory was followed by 
that of Resaca de la Valma on the following day. In both these en- 
gagements the losses sustained by the Mexicans were of the heaviest 
character. 

These two victories brought the greatest enthusiasm throughout the 
United States, The brevet rank of major general was conferred on Gen- 
eral Taylor because of them. Ue continued his successful marches, and 
on May 18, 1846, with his forces he occupled Matamoras in old Mexico. 
Thereupon, in June, 1846, Congress conferred upon him the rank of 
major general. He was obliged to wait at Matamoras several months 
for reinforcements needed to enable him to go forward to Monterey, 
the Mexican stronghold, which was held by 10,000 Mexican soldiers, 
and had a population of 15,000 civilians. During this time General 


Southwest 


ceptance ‘Texas made, 


iorces was on, 


Taylor was made commander in chief of all of the American forces in | 


Mexico. Finally be marched on Monterey, and with only 6,000 men 
invested and attacked the city. This was on September 21, 1846, 


i 1r sever: Ss s -~onflict General T S, | 
After several days of stubborn conflict General Taylor and os | office of the Presidency. 


on September 24, captured the city and took possession of it. 
remained for a season, In November, 1846, by order of his Govern- 
ment he was required to send nearly all of his regular troops to join 
General Scott for the campaign begun by the latter at Vera Cruz 
and extending to Mexico City. In fact, General Taylor remained at 
Monterey with only 450 regulars and less than 6,000 raw recruits. In 
the meantime General Santa Ana, with 20,000 Mexican troops, was at 
San Luis Potosi. The latter was President of Mexico, and was in 
command of the Mexican forces during the Mexican War. He was 
accounted by the Mexican people as their greatest military leader. 

The fact that General Taylor was so greatly overmatched in forces 
under his command, with most of his troops untrained and unskilled 
men, and the further fact that he was in the interior of enemy country 
and far removed from American territory and American aid in the way 
of supplies and troops, rendered his position a most precarious one; 
but throughout his career as a soldier he had faced just such situations 
as was thus presented. Whatever the odds might be, he never hesitated 
to attack when opportunity permitted. His readiness to attack the 
enemy under any and all conditions, and his uniform successes, earned 
for him the nickname of “ Old Rough and Ready.” By this designation 
he became endeared to the American people, because they saw in its 
application the splendidly courageous, sturdy, and resourceful traits 
which had enabled him to win his various victories in the teeth of the 
most overwhelming odds. 

It was therefore characteristic of him not to await attack by Santa 
Ana, Instead he marched with his army of about 6,000 raw troops and a 
mere handful of regulars to Buena Vista, where he knew Santa Ana 
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would attack him, and where Santa Ana with his vastly superior foreos 
did attack him. Here on February 22 and 23, 1847, the fateful Battlo 
of Buena Vista was fought and won. It was one of the most sanguinar 
struggles in all of the Mexican struggle. From time to time duriy 
these two awful days the fortunes of war varied. At times it seen, i 
that the American forces would be overwhelmed, but the cool couray: 
and resourceful skill of General Taylor, supplemented by the death jess 
bravery of the Kentucky and other troops under his command, fina)), 
changed impending defeat into glorious victory. Colonels McKee, Clay, 
and Hardin fell in action. McKee and Clay, the latter the son of 
Henry Clay, were Kentuckians. Colonel Hardin, formerly a Key 


| tuckian but later of Illinois, commanded Illinois troops in this bloody 


Upon the close of the Seminole War he was | 





conflict. Colonel McKee commanded the Second Kentucky Regiment 
General Taylor was to be seen in every part of the battle field, in th 
thick of danger, and once was shot through his coat. As so often 
before, he, like Washington, in the midst of scenes of carnage, seemed 
to bear a charmed life. 

Bloody Buena Vista was thus won, but at the most frightful cost 
of American blood. To the American people the intelligence of this 
triumph brought mingled joy and sorrow—joy because of the magni. 


‘tude and character of the victory, and sorrow because so many of 
International storm clouds again formed to mar the skies of Ameri- | 


America’s bravest and best had fallen. The losses inflicted on the 
Mexican Army were of an overwhelming character. yeneral Taylor 
maintained his headquarters at Monterey, without further serious mili- 
tary action, giving protection to the country he had conquered. In 
November, 1847, he left Monterey and returned to the United States. 
In the meantime General Scott, with the aid of his own army and 
the regular troops supplied by General Taylor, made his successfy! 
advance upon Mexico City, and on September 14, 1847, captured that 
last stronghold of the Mexican nation. 

By this capture the war was ended. Peace was declared on Febru- 
ary 2, 1848. It is not necessary here to discuss the causes for the 
Mexican War or the issues involved. Certainly it has been best for 
our own country and for the world at large that, as a result of this 
war, the tremendous southwestern domain, now constituting the 
States of California, Utah, and Nevada, and the greater portions of 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, forever passed from Mexican 
control into the Federal Union, 

General Taylor returned to his home at Baton Rouge and was 
acclaimed throughout the United States as the popular hero of the 
Mexican War. The two dominant. political parties, the Democratic 
and Whig, both wished to nominate him for the Presidency. While he 
had never taken any active part in politics, his sympathies had always 
been with the Whigs; and he counted himself a member of the Whig 
Party. In consequence, in the Whig Convention of 1848, over a field 
of illustrious Whig candidates, including Clay, Webster, and Genera! 
Scott, he was nominated for the Presidency, and with him on the 
ticket was placed Millard Fillmore as a candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency. The Democratic candidates were Cass and Butler. The popular 
tide, which had brought about the nomination of General Taylor, con- 


| tinued without abatement and swept him and Fillmore to victory 





by the electoral vote of 163 to 127 votes cast for the Democratic 
candidates. 

During the campaign, with characteristic modesty, General Taylor 
disclaimed a profound or detailed knowledge of legislative matters; 
but with the thoroughgoing Americanism and sound common sense 
which were native to him, he made general declarations of policy and 
purpose that satisfied the American people of his fitness for the high 
It had been his expectation and hope, when 
his career as a soldier was ended, to retire to the bosom of his 
family and to pass the remainder of his days in quietude and peace. 
He had only permitted himself to be considered as a candidate for 
the Presidency because of the overwhelming insistence of his country- 
men that he should permit himself thus to be considered. His 
celebrated letter of April 12, 1848, to Capt. J. 8S. Allison, sets forth 
his attitude concerning this matter, and his views upon public 
questions, in the broadest and most patriotic manner possible. Great 
truths are compactly summarized in this communication, and it gave 
to the country at large the amplest confirmation of their faith in 
General Taylor’s patriotic spirit and purpose. It is to be doubted 
whether in all of our political history, there has been pressed into 
such small space a better statement Of great principles which should 
guide statesmen and rulers, than that which is set forth in this 
letter. Permit me to quote therefrom he following: 


“T have consented to the use of my name for the Presidency. I 
have frankly avowed my own distrust of my fitness for this high 
station; but having, at the solicitation of many of my countrymen, 
taken my position as a candidate, I do not feel at liberty to surrender 
that position until my friends manifest a wish that I should retire 
from it. I will then most gladly do so. I have no private purpose 
to accomplish, no party projects to build up, no enemies to punish— 
nothing to serve but my country. 

“I confess, while I have great cardinal principles which will 
regulate my political life, I am not sufficiently familiar with all the 
minute details of political legislation to give solemn pledges to carry 
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out this or that measure. One who can not be trusted 
pledges, dan not be confided In merely on account of them. 


without 


' 


* in competition with the eastern ficld 


“] shall engage in no echemes, no combinations, no intrigues. If 
the American people have not confidence in me, they ought not to 
vive me their suffrage. If they do not, you know me well enough | 
to believe me, when I declare I shall be content. I am too old a 
soldier to murmur against such high authority.” 

On March 4, 1849, General Taylor resigned from the Army and 
thereupon was inaugurated as the twelfth President of the United 
States In the conduct of his administration, his appointments to 


public office, and the policies by him approved indicated his sound 
judgement and sterling Americanism. He also gave further evidences of 
his ability to serve his country as its Chief Executive with the same 


hich skill and patriotic spirit which had distinguished his 40 years of | 


service as a soldier, but the hardships which for so long a period he | 


had known in field and camp from one end of the land to the other, 
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Then, of course, there are the wild rubber fields 


as 


acr 


s of rubber. 
‘ +) 


of the Amazon which a business proposition are becoming negligible 


Sixty-nine per cent of the eastern 
field is British, 29 per cent Dutch, and 2 per cent French. 


Of the total area planted in the middle East two-thirds are owned 


| by European and American capital The native ownership is growing. 
The Department of Commerce shows the investment as divided in 

this table. 
> init Ta aa S505, 000, 000 
Netherlands onan ee . 120, 000, 000 
France and Belgium Seo : 5 Seite teed eee 30, 000, OOO 
Japan. ciitbiees a is 4” OOO. OOO 
United States ad 82. 000. OOO 
Shanghai iS nm 14, 000, 000 
Denmark js . os e a eta ’ 11, 000, GOO 
All other, including native-owned areas senepeapptecipe: + Waele. Cle eee 
Total ee uae R76, G00, O00 


and in far-away Mexico, finally took their inevitable toll of health and | 


strength. On July 9, 1850, after a service of a little more than 16 | 
months in the Presidency, he passed into deathless sleep. He was 
mourned by the Nation, and his memory sball be cherished by the | 


American people so long as they may admire and esteem the virtues 
which so greatly distinguished him, and so long, also, as they may hold 
in regard the deeds of those who, in glorious triumph, have fought the 
battles of their country and won imperishable glory for American arms. 


The cost of planting and developing an acre of rubber to 
ing stage runs from $200 to $400. 

Sir Henry Wickham in 1876 obtained in Brazil some seeds of Hevea 
Brasiliensis (Para rubber), germinated them in Kew Gardens, 
them the Far East. The development of the eastern 


the produc 


and 


sent planta 


to 


|} tion production has been startling, running up from 174 tons in 1905 to 


| 886,703 long tons in 1924, 


Sincerity, self-control, simplicity, industry, unfaltering courage, resource- | 


fulness, firmness, kindness, and unswerving patrietism constituted a 


composite of character which made of him a great man and a popular | 


hero, and these qualities carried him forward and upward in every 
undertaking of his life. He was a great soldier, one of our greatest ; 
and a splendid citizen, one of our finest and best. His was a career of 
unbroken successes, and these successes were usually won in the face of 
overwhelming odds. All in all, he was one of the strongest, sturdiest, 
noblest of all the our great Republic. As Americans we 
are proud of bis history, and as Kentuckians we are pleased to believe 
that in this Kentucky atmosphere, and in this Kentucky environment, 


and sons of 


there is something which contributes to the production of characters | 
of this type; although in the light of the fact that great sons and | 


daughters have sprung from other soils and from other environments 
of our common country, we make no claim of exclusiveness in this 
regard. Zachary Taylor was, indeed, the product not only of Kentucky, 
but of the American Nation and of American institutions, 

Upon his death President Taylor's interment was in Washington, 
ut because of his oft-expressed wish that he should finally sleep with 
is beloved kindred here in this old burial ground established by his 
father, his remains were hither brought and placed in yonder simple 
tomb. There, together with those of his beloved spouse, they have ever 
since remained undisturbed, until recently, when upon the completion 
of the memorial we now dedicate they, together with those of his wife, 
were placed therein. And here, we trust, they may forever remain, 
safe and secure under the protection of the Government he so long and 
effectively served, and mantled by the love of a great people whose 
destiny he so greatly helped to shape. 
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TIRE 
Mr. BLACK of New York. 


PRICES 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


| The 


consent to insert in the Recorp a speech delivered by me last | 
Friday night before the Greater New York Tire Dealers’ Asso- | 


ciation, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my speech made be- 
fore the Greater New York Tire Dealers’ Association at the 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on June 25, 1926: 
SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN LoRING M. BLacK BEFORE THE GREATER NEW 


YorK RuBBER TIRE DEALERS, JUNE 25, 


SYLVANIA 


1926, AT THE HOTEL PENN- 


The rubber question has become of serious international moment and 
naturally is engaging the attention of our politician’. Politics to-day 
is mostly concerned with economic controversies instead of purely 
political civic matters as in the past. We have been confronted with 
the differences between radicals and conservatives, and lately with the 
relation of producers and distributors. To-night I understand that we 
are to take up the cases of the consumers, dealers, and manufacturers 
in the rubber tire industry. 

My first duty is to the consumer, because everybody is a consumer 
of all commodities, while classes of consumers are the distributors and 
producers of commodities. Happily in the present instance the con- 
sumer and the dealers have a joint interest, and I take it that I best 
help the consumers by affording whatever aid I can to the dealers, 

There is another side of the rubber question I must touch on briefly 
to give a background for my argument—that Is, the history of the 
planters in their dealings with the manufacturers. 

The great Para rubber-producing flelds are in the middle East— 
Ceylon, India and Burma, Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei, 
which are all under British control, French Indo-China, and Nether- 
lands India, all these territories having under cultivation about 4,296,- 





The entire world production of 


rubber in 
1924 was 414,703 long tons—a long ton being 2,240 pounds. There 
were SSO tons of rubber produced in 1840 and about one-half million 


in 1925 of all classes. 

In 1910 when rubber went over $3 a pound, naturally 
intensified their developments. It taking about 10 years for the devel 
opment of a maximum yield, in 1921 there was a production beyond 
demand and a fall in prices to an average for plantation ribbed smoked 
sheets to 16.3 cents a pound spot. 

The colonial appointed a committee headed by 
Stevenson, which recommended a graduated scale of exports bk 
This fixed as a criterion the production of 1920. Of cour 
production was greater than the 1920 standard 
have 100 per cent in release, there is still about 
Singapore and 
colonial office, adopted 

Since then the average 


the planters 


secretary Sir James 
adopted. 
. the actual 
now when 
13 per cent withheld. 
other on the of the 
the for November 1, 1922. 
New York price of spot rubber has been 


su we 


legislative counsil, advice 


scheme 


restriction 


1923 


. $29. 45 
Reed ii ees 


— 20. 20 


During the first half of 1925 the average price was below 45 cents. 
In July it reached $1.21 for part of a day. 


There is some question 
about averages, but it seems to have been about 65 cents for the year. 
Mr. lIfoover, before the House committee, estimates it as 73 cents. 


Mr. Sieberling says 70 cents. 

India Rubber Review for June, 1926, has in an article the following 
interesting statement : 

“SPOT AND ACTUAL PRICES COMPARED 

“The Rubber Association of America has compiled some very inter- 
esting data comparing average spot rubber prices with the 
declared rubber values for as far back as 1920. The average 
value figures are taken from customs receipts as compiled 
Department of Commerce. Figures for May are not yet available.” 


average 
declared 


by the 





| Average 


declared Average 


Year | value per an ee 
pound | Per pounc 
} | Bi 
icin: ecclesia $0. 43 $0. 35 
L.-J uknsatiinenanacneraicemuhaenkienaee 17 . 16% 
Di ccduccnnscshssoesstonengeantnadeucecedsestunedianan | -b 17 
Sita ih csdhy-amadienescdeintacttamaliaadesommbnaidains 27 . 30 
1924—January.............-.- ona f oecudenbiamanan 24 25% 
Pebeuary . .......«-- scien diglbietaliniaciaresesaitiinn a 1 . 25 . 25% 
a alae ‘ptleeesa — 2 . 22% 
ITT ciininssnseicsmiasciinctasidataiacialnapetaniaittiiaincitinndtaaatainietatieaicainiimadad | .24 . 229 
citi n dncncambentbenticnaiaiasieeldaadiaaiainiie 23 | . 19% 
POE, Hidosnnccacctsscépetcedcewsccbocnsaunend 22 . 18% 
I ins icici iilltitlll<cecicidtiieininiplicittanneiabinidanichaniaagiltiinind 21 24 
iin tciccnececanssceenbstiietbouduteaaent . 20 - 26% 
I 6c nnncnccccsucsccctuaptbencdbonmaenaae } 21 . 27% 
i. teil. in ae acim iain 23 .31% 
cit ck dal ca tecnnniemniindamaainat . 25 3494 
| SEI Bae aes ae HE 2 | .37% 
1025—January..........-------.-...- sieiccinpi cal accneigeeite | . 30 . BO, 
NE — . cincipineggipachaipeneesiphaapiipiacigion 338% 36 
Ee cironnemmnigasnpaigebenemnrng ate 4 41 
PE ane canccceusqustenandsaggnnsiecanqueagunasngee 4 43% 
Brin sctnadonicnaies stint todsepmaeitianianiinacdenisiahicistastiacaiiet . 36% - 58% 
POD crenncccceeroccenccssagessccgspeccqeaseusecdeness | . 38 -77% 
, - 6 1.0% 
DEI. 6 cn cdqaccacnsesseccencccese+cnassceensescadas | ; . 53 83 E 
Ce OTINGE . .cccencenncncscec conse cee csceqccenscesecce} . 62 - 88% 
October. .......- pabgpnn ofceugeaewiesatnuesdeeediate 4 .* 
EE. nccnguennplescrctnaennyodiitnminnies voummban - 6 1. 0444 
DE ninndenconarducangennegeseeshagneenanen .72 .% 
I I oc nega tonunnbaapscueethanaeence 76 78% 
|, RE er ee ee | 7 - 61% 
EINE. ccintnciitingitc ngheptnntinbemiiaeiamiiid amma ea as .74 . 58% 
April . 68 - 50% 
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At the 
cents a pound 


beginning of the Stevenson plan the fair price fixed was 36 
The British claim that our manufacturers and theirs 
bought at this price, but that our people hoped the plan 
and rubber would drop. It seems that brokers and specu- 
lators were wiser than manufacturers and were able to run up the 
price. A factor little thought about Is that during the running of the 
plan there has been a rise in exchange. 

Mhe India Rubber World the following 
exchange as a factor: 


could have 
would fall 


has comment to make on 


“RISE IN EXCHANGE AND THE PRICE OF RUBBER 


“It Is Interesting to note how much of the rise in crude rubber prices 


ean be attributed to the advance in sterling since November 1, 1922, 
the date at which the Stevenson restriction plan became effective in 
regulating the exportable allowance of British controlled plantation 
rubber. On that date sterling was at 90 per cent of par, value $4.38, 
with ribbed smoked sheets quoted at 22% cents spot in New York City. 
On April 1, 1925, sterling was at 98 per cent of par, value $4.77, and 
New York spot ribbed smoked sheets were at 414% cents. The advance 
of exchange between the dates named was 39 cents; in other words, 
the value of a penny rose from 1.825 cents November 1, 1922, to 
1.945 cents April 1, 1925. The London spot ‘price of rubber was 20% 


pence on the latter date. 

‘The total advance In spot ribbed smoked sheets In New York 
between November 1, 1922, and April 1, 1925, was 18% cents a pound. 
Of this sum, 244 cents represents the advance in sterling value between 


these dates. 

‘The advance in sterling naturally benefited the British exporter 
and likewlse all importers of merchandise who purchased exchange at 
a low rate and used it at a higher one. Importers of rubber were no 
exception. Some of them made more money on exchange than on 
rubber, and many manufacturers profited thereby. 

‘The Stevenson plan has no reference to rates of exchange. All 


countries engaged in international commerce benefit by the return of 


the pound to par. While America pays more for her rubber with 
sterling at par, she receives more for her wheat and cotton. In- 
creased prosperity of the wheat and cotton growers means increase 


power, consequently stimulation of sales of auto- 
demand for tires, tubes, and many lines of rubber 


” 


of their 
mobiles and greater 
goods at better prices. 

I am not concerned just now with the wisdom of the American 
manufacturers in 1922, nor with the policy of the scheme. It un- 
doubtedly saved the rubber plantations and was probably justified then. 


purchasing 


The new restriction is a plain gouge. 
David M. Figart, author of “The Plantation Rubber Industry In 
the Middle East,” has protested against the proposed restriction 


scheme, as follows: 
“AMERICA AND RUBBER RESTRICTION 


“Restriction has taken on a new lease of life. If the price of rub- 
ber averages below 1s. 9d. (about 42 cents) for the quarter beginning 
May 1, 1926, the quantity of rubber which may be exported from Brit- 
ish colonies at the minimum duty will be reduced from 100 per cent 
of standard production, as at present, to 80 per cent. This is a drastic 
change from the former conditions, under which there would have 
been 10 per cent additional releases, instead of a decrease, so long as 
the price averaged above 1s. 6d. (36 cents), and 5 per cent additional 
releases when the price averaged between 1s. 3d. (30 cents) and 1s. 64. 

“The departure from the rules on February 1, 1926, created a 
precedent under which any change can henceforth be made at any 
time. From the consumer's point of view this action produces a 
serious situation.” 

What I am interested in is the effect of the old plan on our manu- 
facturers, dealers, and the public. The planters have made a great 
deal of money during the Stevenson plan, some of which must, of course, 
be charged off to prior losses, 











The United States Department of Commerce shows the following as 

the profits of the plantations: 

Net profits 
| Net profits 
Number . 
os Planted | Capital | 
Years — acreage issued | | Per Per cent 
panies Total | planted of 
| ere capital 

1909 Sa 17| 28,829 |£1,539,500 | £626,120} £21.7 41 
Rs oleae 28 46,819 | 2,218,869 | 1,185,519 25.3 53 
1011 84 70, 588 | 3, 922, 835 | 1, 148, 076 | 16.3 29 
19)2.... 42 85, 987 4, 675, 309 1, 377, 949 | 16.0 29 
1033.... 44 98,352 | 4,817,441 | 974, 193 10.4 20 
1914. 47 | 98,081 5, 108, 842 955, 248 | 9.7 19 
1915 49; 101, 795 5, 266, 754 1, 604, 312 16.6 32 
1916 50 | 106,215 5, 401, 818 2, 155, 593 20.3 40 
1917 50 | 110,339] 5,417,818 | 1, 900, 286 17.2 35 
1918 § 115,379 | 5,817,101 | 882, 736 | 7.7 15 
i919 51 118,595 | 6,143,153 | 1,823, 490 15.4 30 
1920 ; 51 122, O45 7, 760, 820 | 641, 610 5.3 8 
1921 52} 128,569 | $285,572 417, 109 | 2.3 5 
Tiibccsussmiiaes 52 130, 966 | 8,344, 456 | 516, 008 | 3.9 6 
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In the above table, as soon as a company began earning profits it 
was included for eyery subsequent year, regardless of the fact that it 
might afterwards have made a loss. Thus the column “ Net profits 
is arrived at by adding all the net profits together and deducting from 
that total the total of all the losses made for the corresponding year 

During the period of 14 years average profits ranging from 
cent to 53 per cent earned on the issued capital; in only three 
did they drop below the 15 per cent standard; the average for the 
whole period was 26 per cent. This high earning power was dem- 
onstrated In spite of the fact that much of the area was either imma 
ture or had not yet reached the full-bearing stage, because the industr 
was still so young. The average profits earned during this period were 
more than three and a half times the issued capital. 


OR 


5 per 


years 


DIVIDENDS ON ISSUED CAPITAL 
The dividends declared during this same period showed wide varia 
tions from year to year, as is seen below: 


Dividends paid on issued capital 





| 
Dividends | Number 
2 Number | Sete leet | of com- 
Years of com- | capital | panies 
} panies | ~ Total Percent | paying 


of capital | dividends 








17 | £1,579, 500 | £493, 771 31 17 
27 | 2,295,944 | 1, 059, 352 46 oH 
30 | 3,764,068 | 1,128, 178 30 30 
7 | 4,327,759 | 1,231,832 28 37 
40 | 4, 543, 006 750, 464 17 38 
41 | 4,612,818 876, 392 19 38 
47 | 5,062,437 | 1,360, 087 7 47 
49 | 6,301,818 | 1,585,375 30 48 
49 | 5,301,818 | 1, 166, 696 22 | 46 
49 | 5,647,078 | 1,023, 134 18 | 45 
51 | 6, 143, 153 | 1, 583, 951 26 | 51 
51 | £7, 760,820 | £212,353 3 | 21 
51} 8, 216,057 228, 724 3 | 22 
51 | 8, 273, 853 456, 228 6 46 
i 
The Laniien Times for May 27, 1926, and Sens 3, 1926, contains 


the following Interesting articles on the rubber profits of planters ; 

“ RUBBER-PLANTATION PROFITS FOR 1925 
~“A group of three of the older established Malayan rubber companies 
which have issued their reports—Lanadron, Ledbury, and Cluny—have 
all secured large increases in profits for 1925. As will be seen from 
the following comparison of the results of the two larger companies, 
costs were appreciably lower 





1925 1924 1923 
Lanadron: 
eat aaa 1,241,406 pounds___| 1,020,081 pounds_._| 1,098,150 pounds. 
Sale price_........- | 2/2. 93d. per pound_| 1/8 23d. per pound_} 1/1 13d. per pound. 
Cost (f. 0. b.)...--- 7.92d. per pound. .| 9.13d. per pound.-.| 9.95d. per pound. 
Net profit. ........ '- Me cant boas Gras cdtsenects £18, 633. 
Dividend.......--- £90,000 (33 ‘per | £27,000" (714° ‘per | £18,000 (5 per cent). 
cent). cent). 
Ledbury: 
Cc ae Spicoegmeeetal 594,181 pounds _ 480,511 pounds. -..-| 475,452 pounds. 
Gale ox y i. pen | pears. per pound | —. per ooaee. a per eee. 
os = I iad d. per pound... are ..-| 7.59d. per pound. 
Net profit...___._.| el | £14,062..........- ‘use 
Dividend__........! | £48, 870 (45 per £13, B75 (12% per | £8,145 (7% per 
cent). cent). cent). 





Of other results, those of the Simo, a small Javanese company, were 
remarkable. On a capital of £35,000 the company earned a net profit 
of £65,484, and the dividend for 1925 is 150 per cent, against 40 per 
cent for 1924. 

RUBBER MARKETING CONDITIONS 


The passing of boom conditions in the crude-rubber market has still 
left rubber producers in the fortunate position of being able to derive 
a profit of about 1 shilling per pound on the sale of spot rubber, while, 
allowing for forward contracts, their average profit margin must be 
well above this, level. The great prosperity which has succeeded the 
years of depression has enabled producers to effect a change in their 
selling methods, and the larger London stocks now existing are to a 
considerable extent held by producers themselves; in past years stocks 
have usually been controlled by second or third parties. Producers 
are financing these stocks out of the exceptionally large profits they 
have made, and the development implies an attempt by the growers to 
obtain a greater measure of control over the actual marketing of the 
commodity, their avowed objective being a more stable price for rubber 
in the neighborhood of 2s. to 2s. 6d. Many leading producers consider 
that the changed methods have prevented the price from falling still 
further during the decided lull recently experienced in the rubber 
market. London stocks are now just under 20,000 tons, It seems 
probable that, so far as the level of stocks is a factor in determining 
the course of rubbery prices, producers will not regard a rising tendency 
as a reason for modifying their present policy regarding stocks until 
London stocks approximate 35,000 or 40,000 tons, a level which is 
very generally regarded as calculated to promote more stable conditions 
in the rubber market. 
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Rut the American manufacturers have not fared badly during the 
restriction. 

Let us first consider the earnings of the nine small listed companies— 
Hood, Miller, Kelly-Springfield, General, Ajax, Lee, Seiberling, Boston 
weven Hose, and Mason. Their total profits for 1925 are about 
$14,000,000. This was divided as follows: 


Ilo ~ oe en on en on enn en ee ee $2. 910, 3 151 
Mil 8, 533, 201 
IK iy ' Springfie NG. ncccccacccceseccocensnesennenenensman 1, 452, 577 
Cenet tl caccpnarnnmenh indigent diennienapianis - 1,843, 299 
Tt 1, 005, 069 
a N 1 300, 209 
Sejberling --.--- --..02.0--~ 22 nen nw ww now nneweecence 244, 967 
Roston Woven Hose O66. 000 
‘ 


Mason..~---- --0no 2 oo on nn non enon ne 576, 585 
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The five big listed tire companies made a profit of $65,831,289, 
divided as follows: 


tailed etal timmdtuuan, Ch, 666,008 
a a ad e A, 309, 870 
SI a reece loathe eatin deiiesenetne nn nica ee ee — 12, 800, 000 
COG ed nitita ee clit acing atsiat cliche i eal asta a , 2 106. 616 
IE sccesiececnyaemeenitillimmteneatiiie inten diate cial eae iat eas l aiae 7, 605, 905 


So the listed American manufacturers made in 1925 about $80,- 
000,000. Manufacturers fn the Akron district had sales over 1924 
amounting to $109,000,000, having sold in 1925 $473,556,200 worth 
of goods. 

Comparative 1924 and 1925 statements indicate that 1925 was a 


profitable year for our rubber products. 


Rubber and tire companies’ sales and net profits for 19 eh and 1925 compared 














' 
™ Y os b 
Company maa penal Total sales, 1924 Total sales, 1925 ae ‘2 en Ne a peel its 
en Eee oa nied } 
General . - - .- cc cccennn ence nccce nnn nenennnconnenenennccesceesessccecesecsceces-- Nov. 30 $13,152,000 | $18, 700, 000 $5, 548, 000 $1, 500, 000 $1, 843, 299 
Seiberling - - - 2-2-2 -2222--- 22 enn eee eee none n nnn n anne ween eee eee neene- sees e-e--- Dee. 31 7, 352, 137 | 10, 569, 522 3, 217, 385 1, 013, 622 | 1, 244, 967 
LOO... . -- concccccceccccccccceccncncecesecccccncesesccencceeesososeeccecessceess Dec. 31 12, 586, 370 | 12, 742, 585 1 934, 472 2 300, 208 
F ireStONe.. ...cccccccccnccnccccccceccenncccesccceccccesereccccccconcenscceseses Oct. 31 85, 610, 004 125, 597, 988 | &, 196, 689 12, 800, 412 
Good eat 9... cccccedddncceseuscdedsecccacccccccecncscesenseccecatasseassescouss | Dee. 31 138, 777, 719 | 205, 999, 829 | 12, 141, 540 21, 005, 898 
United Statet... .ccconccccencnccccccececccsccscccenccccceesdbbeucceecsssoeuneaes | Dee. 31 172, 214, 353 | 206, 473, 737 9, O86, 035 17, 309, 870 
OO Dec. 31 (*) | (*) 2, 216, 878 3, 533, 201 
| ee Oct. 31 52, 046, 531 | 74, 900, 373 3, 136, 604 6, 108, 905 
Dosti... silts) Mtl, Aten od liipucdedlimonutduetasboundibobiakadendibumieson Dec. 31 10, 350, 838 9, 436, 507 $309, 001 #165, 960 
India Dee. 31 3, 021, 767 4, 600, 121 419, 451 471, 476 
Mohawk Dee. 31 3, 413, 731 | 5, 182, 788 | 243, 656 5SO, 160 
Goodrich Dec. 31 109, 817, 685 | 136, 239, 526 | 26, 421, 841 8, 822, 504 12, 744, 447 
Kelly Springfie ld Dec. 31 77, 255, 746 9, 895, 844 2, 640, 098 1}, 525, 749 21, 452, 577 
Dayton ee ene J GI Riicecisnntdaten dibs 349, 000 439, 757 
Corduroy Dec. 31 2, 630, 101 2, 930, 582 | 300, 481 219, 529 235, 118 
ABE... cancancen pcoscocenscccecansqenscenepeqvarscosatocensesewenerepesapeeons Dec. 31 71, 284, 286 1, 764, 566 | 480, 280 664, 128 1, 005, 069 
1 Loss. 
? Profit. 


' Figures show total sales of Akron Goodyear Co., and all subsidiaries, but net profit figures given are for Akron company exclusively. Sales of Akron company were 


$106,026,109 in 1924 and $169,476,112 in 1925. 


‘ Annual sales figures not announced. Latest Miller sales figures announced were $29,188,523 in 1923. 


' Profit for 1924 before interest on mortgage bonds. 
¢ Mason net profit for 1925 after all charges. 
Figures are gross income, total sales figures not available. 


The India Rubber World of March 1, 1921, shows that Goodrich 
in 1919 had a profit of $3,000,000, and in 1925 the reports give the 
company profits of over $7,000,000. The India Rubber World of March 
1, 1921, show Goodyear with an estimated deficit of $34,000,000 on 
December 31, 1920, and the company made $21,000,000 in 1925. Re- 
striction took effect November 1, 1922. 

Firestone had a profit of $1,245,163 in 1920 and $12,800,000 in 1925. 

So, while the big manufacturers are complaining of the planters, we 
must bear in nyind that their own position is pretty strong. 

Mr. Hoover thinks that the British in 1925 gouged us out of 
$700,000,000, but his own bureau shows our total rubber bill was only 
$429,000,000. A letter to the New York Times from John F. Fowles, 
dated January 11, 1926, indicates that the British only collected from 
us $297,000,000. He says: 

“Our total importations from all countries and of all grades was: 


Plantation Tons 
ee 245, 600 
Dutch East Indies (on a dry IED consirniidinanienidabinciitenieheaiipeiiatiin 189, 000 
CORI cert ines nietertaacie tc daickeienediinen cian dinnita inert entitimiiieneliitniinian 30, 000 
te cetiisth cacittc cates dnc tant intrest atte dite teint ———— 600 
Wild 
Brasil, Central Americas, Africa, et¢........c..ccennceenc-o= 38, 400 
OT, icciiinaiss tistics alineies inctitiaaenteitiipidplataitnesatipaiaiiiuabas 503, 000 


“ Now, of this ‘ British’ rubber we took only 184,200 tons, and even 
figuring all this as high-grade plantation (although it was all grades) 
at an average of 72 cents, we find a total gross value of only $297,- 
000,000, whereas the British are charged with extorting from us 
$700,000,000.” 

The Journal of Commerce for December 29, 1925, makes the follow- 
ing statement about imports: 

“ The total for the first 11 months of this year is placed at 799,463,- 
705 pounds, valued at $364,665,478, as against 676,828,026 pounds, 
valued at $158,309,034, for the corresponding period of last year, mak- 
ing an increase of 122,635,679 pounds in quantity and $206,356,444 in 
value.” 

The India Rubber and Tire Review of June, 1926, makes the follow- 
ing comparison of our cotton exports and rubber imports: 


“RUBBER IMPORTS COMPARED WITH COTTON BXPORTS—COTTON EXPORTS 
VALUES MORE THAN PAY OUR CRUDE RUBBER BILL 
“Although crude rubber in 1925 was the largest single item of Amert- 
can import trade, the United States exports of cotton for the same 
period were sufficient in value to pay our rubber import bill in full, to 
pay for all our raw silk imports in 1925, and also to pay nearly 95 
per cent of our coffee import bill. 


“Rubber imported into the United States last year had a value of 
$429,705,014, while cotton exported from the United States in 1925 was 
valued at $1,059,751,151. For the first three months of 1926, how- 
ever, the value of rubber imported was almost up to the value of cotton 
exported. The total rubber import value for this quarter per period 
was $201,651,902, as against cotton export values of $208,705,705. In 
March rubber imports were $70,589,381, and topped cotton exports, 
which were valued at $65,761,497. 

“ The following interesting tables, compiled from Department of Com- 
merce reports, show the relative values of our rubber imports and cotton 
exports for 1925 and for the first quarter of this year: 


Value of cotton exports and rubber imports for 1925 and first quarter 


























of 1926 
Cotton Rubber 
exports imports 
1925 
TI cccssittinhtalslii cs dhe delicitaclieietaielcabieabdiaien bias islnadhdaaal $136, 915, 000 $22, 406, 756 
February 104, 076, 228 18, 532, 115 
ee telcitneecopthindbddbanidnietmsiintingendtiiinns 95, 576, 215 25, 162, 943 
did tinichcaninsinaedaaniismstinnienantdommaentamaoda 60, 904, 455 A, 874, 562 
PG ccetgtbedncdcichtinunitilndicntnaeanatphgtgptnaen 41, 978, 913 30, 311, 754 
FURS. c<cn0 27, 998, 178 26, 855, 883 
. 26, 922, 126 33, 701, 728 
IEEE x ntctimsinciichtipibeninmimniinbimeseeamnsied: 41, 494, 061 39, 834, 348 
ITI td <a tndeataceensntatistniciiinn dalicndgnebenitheaasanentnmrnesdatatabeae 07, 439, 995 36, 686, 013 
CR iacnacnanaeatieinn 176, 184, 602 50, 027, 338 
i ninin ck hpibndecsantichdeeaannnanemiae: 140, 396, 188 56, 271, 963 
December.......--.-..-.- 110, 396, 649 | 65, 055, 868 
Rede Wi te 1, 069, , 751, 151 | 429, 705, 014 
1926 
IIIT... scidusimusinaweinmnunmntiiiianiiindiieainate 82, 511, 054 72, 328, 151 
aniline etn eenaienin eee 60, 433, 153 58, 733, 370 
PA dddicchidennbuctinebonnmebemnansiansaewsnen 65, 761, 497 70, 589, 381 
0 A 208, 705, 705 201, 651, 902 


The volume of our cotton exports last year was 4,384,000, 000 peeete 
as against 3,482,500,000 pounds in 1924. 

Hoover omitted in his calculations to make allowances for inferior 
grades of rubber imported at discounts up to 20 per cent. 

To-day we find the manufacturers with large earnings back of them 
and reduced crude charges. They have allowed this year a 10 per cent 
reduction to dealers. Rubber has fallen far below this on a per- 
centage basis. They have on hand as of March 31, 1926, 9,114,578 
casings, 14,550,799 inner tubes, and 219,551 solid and cushion tires. 
Dealers have 2,056,472 casings, 3,839,799 inner tubes, and 50,230 
solids and cushions, These inventories are heavier than last year and 
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are due to high prices and official suggestion to the public not to buy. 
Prices must come down They have been too high, considering crude 
prices and rubber content of tires. They are too high because of supply 
on hand and the strong position of manufacturers due to earnings, 

It is difficult to obtain accurate data on rubber content in tires, 
The Bureau of Standards shows that the so-called rubber in tire is a 
rubber compound with crude rubber being from 40 to 60 per cent of 
the mixture, the other ingredients of which are sulphur, zine oxide, 
gas black, reclaimed rubber, and other chemicals. 

So in a 14-pound high-pressure tire there is about 4 pounds of 
Virgin rubber. Granting an increase in the price of rubber last year 
of 60 cents, the most that could be added therefor to the price of a 
tire would be $2.40 Hoover's conservative figures show manufac- 
turers added $5 to this. 

In May and June of 1924, when crude rubber was lower, the Baltl- 
more Sun state The average quotation of the stock of eight tire 
companies was $13. In the last three months of last year, when they 
were complaining about the British planter, the average of the same 
stocks went up to $47. 

The committee created by the Tilson resolution did not go into our 
manufecturers’ profits, so that L have labored under bad conditions to 
got some notions of tire rubber content and prices, 

A rubber chemist has given me the following analysis: 

JANUARY 11, 1925. 

Prior to the advance in crude rubber the amount of actual rubber 
used in a $2 by 4 cord tire amounted to about 6.57 pounds in the stand- 
ard makes. This amount of crude rubber is made up in the following 
manner 

Thirty-two by four cord tires, total weight about 20 pounds, 

Sixty per cent of this 20 pounds is compounded rubber, 40 per cent 
fabric 

This 60 per cent, amounting to 12 pounds, consists of various com 
pounds in the tread, side walls, carcass, and bead, of which rubber ts 


component part. 


Compound content Pounds 

Tread and side wall (80 per cent) poe sn i tance es te anpgiemneeil 9.6 

Davenes (15. B60 CRG) usc nn sntndatnteintimmndnaaeweinn nikon. ae 

mend. t3 Oe? CORE) «.ananciindtoehtent nanan sncipenncenitieteamianeiaan .6 
Total niniartilintatnthes dines taeentilniias imap anmiansienibesmninadei 2. 

Rubber content Pounds 

Tread and side wall. (50 per: cont) on ck cen ced cceseesbwdaeees 4.8 

Carcass (90 per cent) -------- ncihdlecaittiata intent inteita te teaeleeli al lhe aimee 1, 62 

hE (30 Oe CORES cnounukedanen so-seaw eplaenenianseaicenidtatbenninaaaaiabebeadiae 15 

Total sscnitesmnittis elt ttidiniliaa ita diddansa chica atts edie ehesecicdl 6. 57 


Since the advance in ernde rubber manufacturers are using re- 
claimed rubber Mostly in the tread and side-wall stock it is estti- 
mated that the standard tire makers are now using about 40 per cent 
of crude rubber in this and some manufacturers as low as 30 per cent, 

At the average price prior to the advance of 25 cents per pound, 
the actual cost of the ernde rubber in this tire amounted to $1.65, 
and the cost to-day, with rubber at 90 cents per pound and reclaimed 
stock at 15 cents per pound, the total all-rubber cost is $5.20. 


This is a table which shows how the consumer has been 
affected by the increase in the cost of a 32 by 4 cord tire: 

Cord tire 32 by 4: Prior to first price advance, $14.75 to dealers; 
$19.91 to public. 

After last price advance, $23.75 to dealers; $32.96 to public. 

Amount of rubber in average 32 by 4 cord tire, 6.57 pounds. 

Cost of rubber at average of 45 cents per pound, $2.95 (crude). 

Cost of rubber at average of 90 cents per pound, $4.90 (crude). 


SUMMARY 


Cost of rubber in tire Increased... ~~~ on caipilanapaesanuniipapoeaaghitaa anne 
ee we ei a 9. 00 
Price to public increased__._...--- ss echo ila ete ahepeeapipeecaanin eelintimatvtati 12. 15 


Advances in tire prices during 1925 began during the month of 
May and up to the present time have been advanced five times, namely, 
May, June, July 1, July 10, and October 17. 


Cord tire prices 





Manufac- Aperest 
turers to © 
dealers retall 
' price 
Before the advances beginning in May were as follows: 
SS Ui BiB... <n niscnvencccenndtkdeadseeieseee $9. 25 $12. 49 
SD tee 46... ccocccécdnenthccesete ena 14. 75 19. 91 
BB DF B14. ui. ccnddackdtecdisstecdabell beens 19. 50 26. 33 
34 by 5 sts wits ahinctesaniiaidieneaiapmetioiniieal Sthenemen 23. 00 81. 05 
After last increase of Oct, 17, 1925: 
~~ FY a Tin La ee 8 a 14, 75 19. 91 
82 by 4 niiveivocbsbshusbtidbualiuddl: ddidiocttkatiiala 23. 75 32. 06 
OO DT BAe. icon wulntlenssninbeidie heal iaentaaiiiadiiaiell 32.00 43. 20 
34 by 5 entire sian eadéiiacesonouinasinadiinmesiaianaianaaaaie 40. 00 54. 00 
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Although the manufacturers insisted that the cost of erude rubber 
was responsible for the five advances in tlre prices last year, that doo< 
not seem to be the case, according to a prominent leader in the tir 
industry. The Daily Rubber Trade of December 14, 1925, carried th; 
statement: 


“DECLARE TIRE SALES LHAD OTHER YFARS—O'NEIL, GENERAL TIRE pres; 
DENT, LOOKS FOR RECORD OUTPUT IN 1926—-CRUDE PRICE NOT Imp 
TANT 


“AKRON, O10, December 14.—-Although Akron rubber manufacturers 
had agreed to cut down production to the lowest possible level durin 
the latter months of the year, the month of December is seeing greater 
production than any other December in the history of rubber many 
facturing, according to views here. 

“W. O’Nell, president of the General Tire & Rubber Co., holds an op 
timistic outlook for record production in 1926, stating that their firn 
along with other Akron tire companies are making plans for the bigees 
year ever known to pneumatic-tire manufacturing. 

“ Speaking of the crude-rubber market, he claims that efforts to lower 
the price on crude rubber by artificial means are folly. ‘Tire many 


‘facturers have reached a point where they are entirely indifferent 1, 


the price they must pay for rubber,’” 

The Wall Street Journal of December 25, 1925, gives the following 
opinion of the situation: 

“Demand for tires and other manufactured rubber goods has been 
so heavy for immediate delivery, however, that production has been 
abnormally high during the final quarter. Business so far this month 
has broken previous records for December in the tire industry. 


“COST OF RUBBER DISREGARDED 


“Convinced that high-priced rubber is here to stay, the manufa 
turers are no longer worrying particularly over the cost. It has been 
demonstrated that the market can not be depressed by artificial means.” 

However, as many tire makers claimed they should get higher prices 
because of higher crude-rubber prices, they ought to give lower tire 
prices with lower crude prices. Crude rubber has dropped 50 per cent 
since the last tire increase of October, 1925, but tires have been cut 
only 10 per cent. 

With rubber at present prices, the people should be getting the 
best tires most cheaply. With the present statistical position, that 
tire prices must be reduced is inevitable. 

Crude rubber statistics at the end of May showed 64,360 tons on 
hand and in transit, an increase of 9,110 tons over April. Consump 
tion during May was 29,335 tons as compared with 32,700 tons during 
April, a decline of 3,365 tons. London stocks are 22,664 tons as of 
June 21, compared with figures of 5,424 tons a year ago that date. 

In addition to this, there are the stocks to be considered in the 
primary markets. These figures clearly show an improved condition, 
as far_as the available supplies of crude rubber are concerned. 

In the manufacturing end of the industry there are well over 
20,000,000 casings and 14,000,000 tubes on hand at the present time. 
Shipments from factories have not been equal to production, and 
recently production tickets for the month of June were decreased 
approximately 45 per cent. This was brought about not only by the 
backward season but the fact that tire dealers began to realize that 
prices of tires were out of proportion and wisely adopted a hand-to- 
mouth policy. 

Due to the fact that tire prices had been guaranteed to jobbers up 
until July 1, manufacturers did not dare cut their price because of 
the necessity of rebating tire dealers. With the tremendous inventory 
which they carry at the present time material reductions in prices 
must come. With jobbers wisely continuing their policy of close pur- 
chases and not stocking up, this can be brought about. 

With a third of a year’s supply on hand at the present time and 
the retail business as dull as it has been, is it possible for tire 
manufacturers to continue carrying this inventory? Regardless of 
whether they reduce their production or not their first move must 
be to rid themselves of their stock. A 10 per cent reduction is certainly 
no inducement, when we consider that prices were raised last year 
60 per cent on the grounds that their crude rubber prices were so 
high. 

Is it not reasonable to expect with a 40-cent market, a reduction of 
30 to 40 per cent? The tremendous profits which factories made last 
year as shown by the above figures prove conclusively that the public 
and tire dealers were forced, through conditions which existed, to pay 
through the nose for tires. Last year was the most successful year 
any of the companies experienced since 1920. 

Tire dealers must realize that the solution of bringing about to-day's 
tire prices rests «tirely with them. Crude rubber is available in 
sufficient quantities. There Is no need of fearing a shortage. Stop 
buying tires in quantities. Carry only such stocks as you need. 
Do not prove gullible and fall for stories about shortages in crude 
rubber and the inability to produce sufficient tires to meet the demand. 
Remember the inventory which exists and which must be disposed of 
before the end of the year. Purchase on a hand-to-mouth basis. Buy 
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no more. There fs no need for tire manufacturers to make the exorbi- 
tant profits which they did last year. 

You gentlemen are the contact between the public and the pro- 

ducers. You bear the burden of the complaints. Undoubtedly prices 
must be lower. You can not lower them, but you can force the manu- 
facturers. I think you should organize a committee, wait on the 
anufacturers, and ask that cards be placed on the table. 
Business men resent our intrusions, but when our customers, the 
publie, insist on service, we give it to them, though {ft involves in- 
vestigations of American business, I think the trade had better 
etraighten itself out with the public, instead of having Government 
power exerted. 

Our officials are not without blame in the situation. They should 
have made real efforts to encourage American production of rubber 
in Panama, the Philippines, and South America. American business 

enius can develop rubber. The United States Rubber Co. owns 80,659 
rs res of rubber property in Sumatra and 22,484 acres on the Malayan 
Peninsula. This is through its control of the General Rubber Co., 
which Poor’s Manual for 1924, page 1328, says is the owner of the 
largest rubber plantation in the world. 

We have permitted the British to get concessions In Panama over 
rubber-producing country. Of course, they do not intend to produce, 
but intend to prevent us producing. They police this property and are 
at points as close as 15 miles to the Canal Zone. No matter how 
they got there and what American official is responsible for their 
pre sence, we should force them out. 

The administration claims that the Panama concession to the British 
is not for rubber purposes, but it is rubber property, no matter what 
our officials say, for former President Porras, in a statement to-day to 
the Herald-Tribune, says the Darien property conceded is capable of 
rubber production. The British, of course, do not intend to produce 
rubber there, but they want to hold it so that our people can not 
develop it. The British do not want to stimulate production ; they 
want to restrict it. 

We in politics are not anxious to hurt our own business people. 
We have cut taxes for business. I for one am willing to cooperate 
so that it will better serve the public and be in a stronger position 
against foreign business encroachments. 


0 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY, BY HON. JAMES M. BECK 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein a speech 
made by the Hon. James M. Beck at the D. A. R. Convention 
Hall to-day upon the subject of patriotism. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the con- 
sent granted me, I insert in the Recorp the following address 
of Hon. James M. Beck, formerly Solicitor General of the 
United States, entitled “ The Triumph of Democracy,” delivered 
at the official opening of American Independence Week, under 
the auspices of the Daughters of the American Revolution, at 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., June 28, 1926, 
as follows: 

We are met this morning to inagurate in this city the commemorative 
festival known as independence week. It is an impressive thought that 
such a celebration is taking place throughout the length and breadth 
of this great Nation. However divided the American people may be 
upon many questions of public policy, to-day they are one in paying a 
tribute to the immortal founders of the Republic. In doing so they 
not only recognize a debt to the dead but an imperative duty to the 
unborn. The imagination would indeed be dull if it were not stirred by 
the reflection that to-day 100,000,000 of people, constituting the most 
powerful Nation of the modern world and potentially one of the most 
powerful of ail time, are now forgetting for the moment the vivid and 
vital day, in which they are privileged to live, to recall that other day, 
150 years ago, when a little group of 55 men, after debating the ques- 
tion with meticulous care, created a new Nation and dedicated it for- 
ever to the cause of human freedom. The flame then lit on that little 
altar in Independence Hall still illuminates the world, 

Well might Mirabeau say that, “tried by its standard of liberty, 
every government in Europe [of that day] was divested of its sanc- 
tioh.” To the masses of men in every part of the world, struggling to 
escape from the house of bondage and into the promised land, the great 
declaration has been as a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night. To use the inspired language of Richter, this little group of 
heroic men “ lifted the gates of empires off their hinges, turned the 
stream of the centuries into a new channel, and still governs the 
ages.” 

Well did Tom Paine say in his stirring manifesto, Common Sense, 
to which the event we celebrate owes almost as much as to Jefferson’s 
inspired declaration : 

“We have it in our power to begin the world over again. The 
birthday of a new world is at hand, and a race of men, perhaps as 
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numerous as all Europe contains, are to receive their portion of free- 
dom from the event of a few months.” 

Prephetic as was the author of Common Sense, he did not and 
could not appreciate the full implications of his statement that “ the 
birthday of a new world is at hand.” Although the fathers little per- 
ceived it, the greatest revolution in the nistory of human thought and 
social conditions was then in progress. While the imagination of men 
has taken the Fourth of July as the central fact of the American 
Revolution—even as the imagination of the French people bas taken 
the fall of the Bastile as the beginning of the French Revolution—yet 
to both incidents a wholly disproportionate significance has been at- 
tached. Both were only stirring scenes in an epic drama. The declara- 
tion did not create us a people. We were a great people before it was 
adopted, and we would have been a great people if it had never been 
adopted. Declarations, constitutions, and governments do not create 
peoples, but peoples create governments and ordain constitutions. 

France did not begin its great career with the fall of the Bastile, 
and the attempt of the French convention to revise chronology by de- 
claring the date of its constitution the year “one” proved abortive. 
The American Commonwealth antedated the United Colonies and, later, 
the United States of America. It began with the landing of the first 
English pioneers upon the coasts of Virginia. 

As such, the American Republic is the ncble child of the greatest 
revolution in hunran thought of an earlier age, namely, the Renais 
sance, It was born in the “spacious days of Queen Elizabeth” and 
came into being through the same great impulse that gave to the world 
Frobisher and Raleigh, Drake and Spenser, Sidney and Coke, Bacon 
and Shakespeare. Never did human imagination rise to greater 
heights, and the finest flower of its genius was the birth of democracy 
in the New World, of which the American Revolution was but a single, 
although a very noble, chapter. Of Plymouth Rock, which shares the 
glory with the shores of Virginia of the great adventure, a New Eng- 
land poet has well said: 


“ Here on this rock, and on this sterile soil, 
Began the kingdom, not of kings, but men; 
Began the making of the world again. 
Here centuries sank, and from the hither brink, 
A new world reached and raised an old world link, 
When English hands, by wider vision taught, 
And here revived, in spite of sword and stake, 
Their ancient freedom of the Wapentake. 
Here struck the seed—the Pilgrims’ roofless town, 
Where equal rights and equal bonds were set; 
Where all the people, equal-franchised met ; 
Where doom was writ of privilege and crown; 
Where human breath blew all the idols down; 
Where crests were naught, where vulture flags were furled, 
And common men began to own the world!” 


In the eighteenth century humanity was in labor, and of that 
mighty travail a twin birth resulted. One was industrial and the other 
was spiritual, one the birth of the machine and the other the birth of 
democracy. Twin children are not more inseparably united. While 
heroic souls in England, France, and America were valorously fighting 
for greater freedom for the masses Watt was developing bis steam 
engine and Ramsey and Fitch were applying it to transportation. The 
dynamic power of man was about to be jucreased a thousandfold. The 
day was coming when he would outfly the eagle in the air, outswim 
the fish beneath the surface of the waters, and speak with the rapidity 
of light itself. Like Prometheus, man was about to storm the hitherto 
inaccessible ranyparts of Divine power, and, measured by dynamic 
strength, he was about to become a superman. 

It was inevitable that such an infinite expansion of physical power 
should be accompanied by a struggle for greater freedom. No two 
facts in all history are of more tremendous and inestimable impor- 
tance, or of more pregnant consequence to the future—for good and 
ill—than the seemingly indefinite expansion of man’s dynamic power 
and his invincible demand for the full right to pursue his own true 
and substantial happiness. The democracy of the hand and the democ- 
racy of the soul are in the last analysis but one manifestation of 
the same unconquerabie spirit, whose ultimate claim is that man shall 
be in truth as well as in theory “master of his soul and captain of 
his fate.” 

De Tocqueville, that extraordinarily keen and prophetic intellect, well 
said nearly a century ago: 

“The gradual development of the principle of equality is a previ- 
dential fact. It has all the chief characteristics of such a fact; 
it is universal, it is durable, it constantly eludes all human interfer- 
ence, and all events as well as all men contribute to its progress. 
Would it be wise to imagine that a social movement, the causes of 
which lie so far back, can be checked by the efforts of one generation?” 

I have said that the Declaration of Independence did not constitute 
us a people; it is equally true that it did not constitute us a Nation. 
Complete sovereignty as a Nation began with the first shots of the 
“embattled farmers” at Concord Bridge. Months before the Declara- 
tion of Independence the Colonies bad to a greater or less extent 
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becoine independent and assumed full sovereignty. The Declaration of 
Independence simply recognized an accomplished fact, and its purpose 
was not to initiate a new Nation but to justify its existence to the 
world. 

This does not lessen either its dignity or nobility. On the contrary, 
its dominant purpose, when rightfully conceived, ennobles the great 
declaration and has given its due place as one of the noblest docu- 
ments in the annals of statecraft. The American Nation could have 
contented itself either with facts that spoke more eloquently than 
words, or at least with the formal proposal of Richard Henry Lee, 
which had been adopted on July 2 and which declared “that these 
united Colonies are, and of a right ought to be, free and independent 
States.” This resolution had been proposed as early as June 7 by 
Richard Henry Lee, under instructions from the mother Common- 
wealth of Virginia, and its passage was then so certain that on 
June 9 a committee of five was appointed to draft a declaration to 
the world of both the existing fact and its moral justification. This 
committee consisted of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston. To Jefferson 
was assigned the immortal honor of drafting the declaration, and it 
is to his undying glory that that declaration, with a few changes 
by Franklin and John Adams, was his inspiration. 

What, then, was the purpose of -the Declaration of Independence? 
As clearly set forth in its noble preamble, it was an appeal to the con- 
sclence of the world in support of the moral justification of the Revolu- 
tion. It commences, “ When in the course of human events it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands which have 
connected them with another * * * a decent respect to the opin- 
jons of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation.” 

Vossibly no state paper ever contained a nobler sentiment than this. 
It assumed that there was a rule of right and wrong that regulated the 
intercourse of nations as well as individuals. It believed that there 
was a great human conscience which, rising higher than the selfish 
interests and prejudices of nations and races, would approve that which 
was right and condemn that which was wrong. This approval was more 
to be desired than national advantage. It constituted mankind a judge 
between contending nations, and, lest its judgment should temporarily 
err, it established posterity as a court of last resort. It placed the tie 
of humanity above that of nationality. It solemnly argued the right- 
eousness of the separation at the bar of history, solemnly prefixing its 
statement of grievances with the words “In proof of this let facts be 
submitted to a candid world,” and finally concluded its appeal from the 
judgment of the moment to that of eternity, in the words “Appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions.” 

The great Declaration was more than an eloquent plea for the favor- 
able judgment of the world. Another great purpose was to give to man 
new title papers to liberty. For thousands of years man had lived under 
conditions which justly provoked the cynical remark of Rousseau, with 
which he began his immortal book, “ Man is born free and is everywhere 
in chains.” Prior to the middle of the eighteenth century the concep- 
tion of the sovereignty of the people was almost unknown. Even in 
France, where the ideas of liberty were then germinating, ithe people had 
so little conception of their own rightful sovereignty that, 13 years after 
the Declaration of Independence and at the beginning of the French 
Revolution, the only claim that the French people made was that they 
should share equally with the clergy and the nobility in the constitution 
of the legislative body. In 1789 that body had not been convened for 
over 150 years and there was no novelty in Louis XIV’s arrogant boast, 
“état, c'est moi,” 

The state was conceived as a sacred institution which existed apart 
from the people and had its sanction not in their will but in some 
inherent claim. In nearly every nation the fountain head of all 
power and justice was an hereditary monarch, whose power was ab- 
solute except as he graciously gave immunities to the people, which 
were called “ liberties.” Even in those nations where the soil had 
been broken and the seeds of liberty implanted the utmost claim 
of the masses was for some participation, by the grace of the king, 
in the legislative councils of the nation. A few inspired spirits, like 
Locke, Burlamaqui, Montesquieu, and Rousseau, were suggesting the 
then wholly revolutionary idea that in the origin of human society 
sovereignty had originally rested with the people, and that it was 
only by their consent, given by a mythical social contract, that the 
state, as a separate entity, had been created and its sovereign power 
vested in an hereditary king. The mighty shadow of the greatest of 
the Cwsars still rested upon the earth and a century and a half ago 
Cwsarism was the political religion of nearly every people. 

Even the men of the Revolution at its beginning fully accepted this 
theory of government. Until the Declaration of Independence the 
foremost spirits of the Revolution insistently claimed that they had no 
quarrel with the King, to whose intervention in their behalf they 
appealed as suppliants, but solely with tha Parliament. It was not 
until Jefferson drafted the declaration that the American people 
divested themselves of this idea that there was a “divinity that doth 
hedge a king.” it is noteworthy that the declaration says nothing 
whatever about the Parliament and even refrains from mentioning 
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it by name, and that this terrific indictment was preferred agai; 
a stupid and obstinate king. 

If the declaration to-day gives us a quickened pulse, it is not becausoa 
of the counts of the indictment against the n rule of George the Thirq. 
but because Jefferson, at heart an idealist and with all the enthusigsy, 
of youth, challenged this universal conception as to the nature of 
government and asserted in eloquent phrase the sovereignty of {| 
people, 

He drew for all mankind, without distinction to race, condition, o; 
creed, a title deed to liberty, so broad and comprehensive that “ tj 
can not wither nor custom stale" its eternal verity. As with 
blast of a mighty trumpet, the declaration asserts that all men 
created equal; that they have a right, as the gift of God and ind 
pendent of government, to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happin 
that governments derive their just powers from the consent of thy 
governed; that the people have the inherent right to alter or abolish 
their government when it has ceased to answer their necessities, {})ys 
constituting the people the first and only estate. These far-reachin 
principles satisfy the highest ideals of liberty. 

3y the much-quoted and much-misunderstood axiom, that “all men 
are created equal,” Mr. Jefferson did not mean either a natural equal 
ity or even an equality of natural opportunity, for either would 
contradict the common observation of men, He was simply defin 
ing the province of government, and he was contending that a!! 
men were politically equal and that the Government, therefor 
should not give to any man an artificial and law-made advantave 
over another, “ Equal and exact justice to all men, special privil 
to none.” When asked 50 years later and 9 days before his death 
to write a sentiment for the forthcoming fiftieth anniversary of the 
Declaration—the day of jubilee on which, by a singular coincidence, 
he was destined to die—he wrote: 

“The eyes of men are opened and opening to the rights of man 
* * * The mass of men are not born with saddles on their backs 
nor a favored few booted and spurred, ready to.ride them legitimately 
by the grace of God.” 

In the noble preamble Jefferson was not attempting to discuss a 
form of government. The Declaration of Independence is no more 
a treatise on the science of government than the book of Genesis is 
of natural science. Jefferson's only purpose was to hold up to the 
imagination of men the great ideals of liberty. He was not appeal- 
ing to the reason of men, as much as to their imagination. Many of 
the eloquent phrases in the preamble can be as little reconciled with 
existing realities as some of the Beatitudes with practical Christianity. 
It can be said of liberty, as George Eliot, in the great climax to 
Romola, finely said of justice that it “is not without us as a fact, but 
only within us as a great yearning.” 

Shortly before his death, Jefferson said: 

“This was the object of the Declaration of Independence. Not to 
find out new principles, or new arguments, never before thought of, 
not merely to say things which had never been said before; but to 
place before mankind the common sense of the subject, in terms so 
plain and firm as to command their assent, and to justify ourselves 
in the independent stand we are compelled to take. Neither aiming 
at originality of principle or sentiment, nor yet copied from any par 
ticular or previous writing, it was intended to be an expression of 
the American mind, and to give to that expression the proper tone 
and spirit called for by the occasion.” 

Due to this fact, few, if, any, political documents have more pro 
foundly influenced the struggling masses throughout the world. It 
remains the classic definition of democracy, if not of liberty, and its 
noblest echo was the speech of Abraham Lincoln over the new-made 
graves at Gettysburg, when, inspired by Jefferson, he solemnly said 
that “ government of the people, by the people and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

It is no mean event, therefore, in the annals of mankind that brings 
us together to-day to recall in grateful memory the great eyent of a 
century and a half ago. Speaking in the Capital of the Nation, it is 
interesting to note that, if a great Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, 
drafted the declaration, yet no one supported it more eloquently than 
John Adams, of Massachusetts. Each became a subsequent President 
of the United States, and there is beauty in the fact that, precisely 
50 years later and almost at the same hour on July 4, 1826, Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams, great yoke fellows in the struggle for 
liberty, were gathered to their fathers. Each had been a storm center 
of a political conflict which, in the intensity and virulence of its 
spirit, has had few equals in our history. Time healed the scars and 
a mellow age soothed the asperities of political strife, and few incidents 
in our political history are more beautiful and pathetic than the 
affectionate intercourse of these two venerable sages in their later 
years. If each of them had his temperamental defects, yet each of 
them had great and noble qualities. 

While each has a great claim to our affectionate remembrance, yet 
as we especially commemorate the Declaration of Independence and 
as that was largely the work of Thomas Jefferson, we naturally con- 
sider him more to-day than his great rival in fame. 

It would be interesting to contrast what the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence would have been, if Franklin, Hamilton, or Marshall, instead 
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of Jefferson, had been fits draftsman. Franklin would have re 
stricted it to a utilitarian discussion of the advantage to foreign na 


tions of assisting in the creation of a new government and thus | is not the fact A people may themselves authorize a dictatorsvip, 


weakening the power of the British Empire. He would have invested 
‘+ with a touch of humor which would have caused the whole world to 
laugh. Hamilton or Marshall would have restricted the declaration to 
an analytical statement of the constitutional principle involved in 
taxing the colonies without the consent of the local legislatures. Jef 
ferson, although a lawyer, forgot his law books and with a flaming 
imagination wrote the gospel of liberty. An ardent soul, his was also 
n great intellect. No one of his time, with the exception of Franklin, 
ever gave so much of a life to intellectual pursuits. From early boy- 
hood until his latest hours, he remained the unwearying and zealous 
etudent of the great subjects which challenge the attention of the 
human intellect. A valued correspondent of four great colleges, 
the successor of Franklin as president of the American Philosophical 
Society, he crowned his most useful life by founding the ancient and 
honorable University of Virginia upon lines so broad and catholic as 
to anticipate many of to-day’s most valued improvements in education. 
Art, musie, literature, history, politics, science, agriculture, philosophy, 
religion, all engaged his thoughts, and when his great library, which 
in the days of his poverty he was compelled to sell to the Government, 
was transported to Washington, it required 16 wagons, and it was 
found that they were written in many languages and comprised in 
their sweep nearly every department of intellectual activity. 

Hlere was a man who could supervise a farm, draw the plans for 
a mansion or a public buliding with the detail of a capable architect, 
study nature like a scientist, make useful inventions, play a Mozart 
minuet on the violin, ride after the hounds, write a brief or manage 
an intricate law case, draft state papers of exceptional importance, 
and conduct correspondence with distinguished men in many lan- 
guages upon questions of history, law, ethics, politics, science, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts. 

How did he, the student and recluse, become, in the apt language 
of one of his contemporaries, ‘“‘ the most delightful destroyer of dust and 
cobwebs that his time has ever known” ? I find that secret primarily 
in his sturdy optimism, in the fact that he believed in the work which 
he attempted to do, in his own ability to do it, in its significance in 
the predestined advancement of humanity, and in the ability and dis- 
position of his fellow men to follow a true leader. He believed pas- 
sionately in the people. In that lay his strength. 

We must not flatter the dead, and it would be such flattery to say 
that this very great man did not have his defects or to claim that 
all the actions of his life were altogether admirable. It is enough 
to say that, taking him for all in all, weighing the admire >le with 
the less admirable, his life was a benefaction to mankind. 

It would be equal flattery to claim that Jefferson was the “ Father 
of democracy.” “There were great men before Agamemnon” and 
there were great democrats long before Thomas Jefferson. The Eliza- 
bethan dramatist, Dekker, said of Christ that he was “the first of 
gentlemen,” and it could be added that the gentle Teacher of Naza- 
reth, who loved the plain people and sympathized with their sorrows, 
was the first and greatest of democrats. Jefferson was like that noble 
idealist of Rostrand’s fancy, Chanticleer. While his clarion voice, 
of which, the great Declaration was the noblest note, did not cause 
the sun of democracy to rise, it did proclaim in the eighteenth cen- 
tury more truly than any other human note the “ reddening morn” 
of the present democratic era. 

As one of his most engaging biographers, Parton, has well said: 

“He defended the honor of the human intellect when its natural 
foes throughout Christendom conspired to revile, degrade, and crush 
it. He enjoyed his existence and made it a benefaction to his kind.” 

I am tempted, if only briefly, to discuss the more interesting question 
as to the present state of democratic institutions. When the greatest 
war of history had ended and the roar of the last gun on the long 
battle line had died away in distant echoes, it seemed, indeed, that 
Jefferson's political faith had received its most impressive vindication 
that “government of the people, for the people, by the people” had 
been vindicated, and the world had been made “safe for democracy.” 
Not in a thousand years had there been such a dissolution of ancient 
forms. Crowns had fallen “thick as autumn leaves that strew the 
brooks of Vallambrosa.” Hohenzollern had followed the Hapsburgs and 
Romanoffs into the night of exile. Ancient dynasties perished; king- 
doms fell and empires of a thousand years vanished into thin air. 
Indeed, as President Wilson passed through Europe and the masses 
arose to acclaim him with vociferous enthusiasm, it seemed as if the 
existing governments of even the victorious nations were crumbling. 

And then a mighty change came over the world’s dream of democ- 
racy. A reacton, swift and terrible, against parliamentary government, 
through which alone institutional democracy can function, swept over 
the world like the shadow of a huge eclipse. To-day everywhere 
throughout Europe there is a remarkable trend toward a form of gov- 
ernment which is not dependent upon parliamentary majorities. 

It is a curious paradox that this does not necessarily mean a revolt 
against democracy in its ultimate meaning, for a government can be 
democratic, if it is of the people, even though it is not by the people. 
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Mallock fn his book, The Limits of Democracy, accuses Lincoln of 
tautology in speakjng of government “of and by the people,” but such 


|} and, if so, it as truly represents demecracy in its sanction as a partia 


mentary majority, which feo often represents the minority. 

But while a dictatorship may be democratic in the source of its 
authority, it is never democratie In its machinery, and it is by the 
method of government, rather than by its sanction, that men commonly 
judge whether a government is democratic or undemocratic Thus 
judged, many dictatorships in Europe are undemocratic, just as Rome 
was undemocratic when, probably with the consent of the majority of 
the people, all power was concentrated in Julius Cwrsar 

Human progress moves in a constant series of ascending and de- 
scending curves, or, to change the metaphor, its forces are at times 
centripetal and at times centrifugal. Man has throughout all histor; 
passed through a censeless cycle of integration and disintegration 
Every age that has been marked by the concentration of power in the 
hands of a few has been followed by a redistribution of that power 
among the many and, in turn, every democratic movement, when it bas 
spent its force, has been succeeded by a period of integration. 

Take English history. The autocracy of William the Conqueror was 
followed by the comparative democracy of Magna Charta, and that 
was, in turn, succeeded by the absolutism of Edward the First, only, 
in turn, to be supplanted by the democracy of the peasants’ revolt. 
When that had spent its force, there came the absolutism of the Tudors, 
only to be followed by the execution of Charles the First and the 
democratic Commonwealth. Then came the restoration, and later the 
absolutism of the Georges, only to be followed by the chartist move 
ment, in turn succeeded by the early Victorian reaction toward ab 
solutism. In our time democracy in England has triumphed in the 
virtual destruction of the political power of the Crown and the House 
of Lords, 

No present fact,is more significant than the reaction in many na- 
tions against democracy and in favor of one-man power. It matters 
not whether the one man be called a czar, emperor, king, or dictator 
the essential fact is his power. To-day many of the oldest nations of 
Europe are in the grasp of dictators. The revolt is not agalnst 
democracy as a social ideal, but against the inefficiency and venality 
of parliamentary institutions. 

At no time within the memory of living man has Lincoln's ideal of 
a government of and by and for the people been more openly denied 
and flouted. The World War revealed, as in a vast fllumination, the 
fact that democracy as a governmental institution is not workable, 
unless there be a people, who are politically capable of self-government. 
The founders of our Nation recognized this. Washington, Franklin, 
and Hamilton all said that the success of popular government depended 
less upon its form than upon the moral and intellectual capacity of 
the people. If they fail to take an intelligent interest in their gov- 
ernment, and if they are unprepared to show the spirit of self-restraint, 
which I have elsewhere called “ constitutional morality,” there can be 
no successful democracy. Let us not lay the “ flattering unction to 
our souls’ that we have finally and completely solved the great prob- 
lem of popular government. It is still, to use the words of Lincoln, 
“an unfinished task,” and to it the living, from generation to genera- 
tion, must still dedicate themselves, for, truly, ‘eternal vigilance Is 
the price of liberty.” 

In this connection, it must always be remembered that a democratic 
government, as any form of government, is but a means to an end, and 
not, in itself, an end. It must be judged by its fruits. It is not 
necessarily a final truth, but may prove to be only an inspiring 
prophecy. President Wilson’s eloquent call to arms that “the world 
must be made safe for democracy.” while most effective for its im 
mediate purpose, incorrectly assuied that democracy was an end, of 
which the world was simply the means, whereas, in truth, the wel- 
fare of the world is the end and democracy is but the presently ac 
cepted means, Even as the greatest of all teachers said that the 
“Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath,” we can say 
that democracy is made for man and not man for democracy. 

Our political philosophy has changed the divine right of a king to 
the divine right of King Demos, and one theory is as untenable as the 
other. The right of a majority, often mistaken, to impose its will upon 
the minority, who are only too often in the right, is not by divine 
ordinance but is only based upon the purely utilitarian consideration 
that the common welfare requires a temporary subordination of the 
minority to the majority in the interests of peace. Law is only the 
reasoned adjustment of human relations and its authority consists 
only in its reasonableness and service to the common weal. If demo- 
cratic institutions should prove more prejudicial to the common wel- 
fare than other forms of government, to it will come the stern 
challenge of the great woodman, “ Why cumbereth it the ground?” 

Moreover, all forms of government must depend upon the character, 
or as Aristotle expressed it, the “ethos” of the people. It was well 
said by Lord Morley, one of the most scholarly publicists of our day, 
that “ the forms of government are much less important than the force 
behind them. Forms are only important as they leave liberty and 
law to awaken and control the energies of the individual man.” 
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I fear that the founders of the Republic recognized this more clearly 
than we of this later generation. Even after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution—the best form of government that the wit of man has yet 
devised—Washington, on February 7, 1788, wrote that it would only be 
effective “‘as Jung as there shall remain any virtue in the body of the 
people,” and on the last day of the convention Franklin said: 

“There is no form of government but what may be a blessing to the 
people, if well administered for a course of years, and can only end 
in despotism, as other forms have done before it, when the people 
shall become so corrupted as to need despotic government, being in- 
capable of any other.” 

Were Franklin alive to-day, he would see an extraordinary verifica- 
tion of his prophecy in current European developments, where great, 
historic peoples, who are also liberty loving, have willingly acquiesced 
in the of a dictator rather than endure further the in- 
capacity of parliamentary government that will not function. 

In weighing the political institutions of a democracy in the scales 
of a candid judgment, care must also be taken to distinguish between 
the ponderables and the imponderables, Judged simply on the ponder- 
the judgment on democracy, as a form of government after a 
century and a half, would not be wholly favorable. Its inefficiency, 
wastefulness, and, at times, venality shock the judgment. 

The believer in democracy is only comforted by the reflection that 
undemocratic governments have also been wasteful, inefficient, and dis- 
honest, and have added tyranny to these vices. Possibly the most re- 
pellant feature of democratic institutions is the coarse flattery of the 
that. by degrading manhood, tends to destroy true leadership. 
With the destruction of the representative principle, the average poli- 
ticlan becomes a mere flatterer of the many and sometimes even of the 
minority, who, under the party system, hold the balance of power. 
To a democratic age the spectacle is repellant of that Gallery of Mir- 
in the of Versailles, where 3,000 courtiers would crowd 
the so-called Sun King to crave the servile honor of banding 
His Majesty his napkin at dinner. But in a demécracy 300,000 polli- 
ticlans equally become the obsequious flatterers of King Demos, To 
flatter the many is no more creditable than to flatter a king. 

When, however, the imponderables are taken into consideration It 
is easier to defend democracy, for its theory satisfies the noblest aspl- 
rations of men. It not only educates them but gives them hope. 

Referring to that great democrat, Abraham Lincoln, Lowell finely 
said in his classic address on democracy: 

“Democracies have likewise their finer instincts. I have seen the 
wisest statesman and most pregnant speaker of our generation, a man 
of humble birth and ungainly manners, of little culture beyond what 
his genius supplied, become more absolute in power than any 
monarch of modern times through the reverence of his countrymen 
for his honesty, his wisdom, his sincerity, his faith in God and man, 
and the noble bumane simplicity of his character.” 

Again, Mr. Lowell, himself an intellectual aristocrat but a democrat by 
instinct, well said: 

“The democratic theory is that those constitutions are likely to prove 
steadiest which have the broadest base, that the right to vote makes 
a safety valve of every voter, and that the best way of teaching a 
man how to vote is to give him the chance of practice. For the ques- 
tion is no longer the academic one, ‘Is it wise to give every mar the 
ballot?’ but rather thé practical one, ‘Is it prudent to deprive whole 
classes of it any longer?’ It may be conjectured that it is cheaper 
in the long run to lift men up than to hold them down, and that the 
ballot in their bands is less dangerous to society than a sense of wrong 
in their heads,” 

Let us to-day remember that democracy is something more than a 
form of government—it is a great spirit. Whatever may be said in 
this temporary ebb tide of democracy as to the fate of parliamertary 
institutions, democracy as a social ideal is as dominating and benefi- 
cent to-day as it has ever been. The equality of man, properly in- 
terpreted, is still our ideal, but we mean thereby not an enforced 
equality, which would standardize man to the level of mediocrity, but, 
in its last analysis, his right to inequality. 

In other words, the inalienable right of man to pursue his own true 
and substantial happiness, as proclaimed in the great declaration, 
means his right to be unequal, for there can be no career open to 
talent or any natural justice if each man fs not entitled to the fair 
fruits of his superior skill and industry. Social democracy asserts 
the right of every man to make the best of his life and wars eter- 
nally against any form, whether it be of hereditary privilege or class 
legislation, that would handicap a man in the competition of life, 
This great conception of a “career open to talent,” as Napoleon ex- 
pressed it, or of “ the square deal,” to use Theodore Roosevelt's effec- 
tive expression, remains the most dominant and vitalizing influence 
in life to-day. 

To it we owe the greatness of the Republic. The fact that every 
man has a right, free from governmental interference, to make of his 
dead self the stepping stone to a higher destiny gives to the masses 
that hope which bas made us the most virile Nation that the world 
has ever known. In many other lands a man ig forever identified 
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with his class or caste. Once a coal miner, he and his children and 
his children’s children can never hope to be anything else. Thus 
lacking an incentive to achievement, he sullenly identifies himself 
with his class and is deaf to the calls of social justice, 

In America the democratic spirit gives to every man the hope of 
rising. To this we owe our illimitable energy and our inexhaustibjq 
strength. It is the great imponderable of the subject; and while 
there is much in democratic institutions to-day which, judged by the 
ponderables, would cause our faith to waver and our minds to be 
clouded with despair, yet, judged by this great imponderable, we know 
that the march of man wherever democracy has led him is steadily 
forward. He may at times sink into a “slough of despond” or a 
morass of difficulty, but that eternal hope which the spirit of democ- 
racy has planted in his breast gives him the strength to struggle out 
of the morass and march resolutely forward to the “ delectable 
mountains.” Such was the spirit of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
and Lincoln, and it is this invincible faith, triumphing over fear, that 
has made them the great leaders of the American people. As long 
as democracy can produce such leaders it vindicates itself. 

I fear I have detained you far too long, but I can not refrain before 
‘concluding from recognizing the fact that democracy has hitherto had 
its most effective and noblest expression in the Constitution of the 
United States. It is true that that great charter is not in method 
wholly democratic. On the contrary, it marked a salutary reaction 
against the extreme claims of democracy. Its essential spirit was 
finely expressed by Edmund Burke when he said: 

“ Liberty, to be enjoyed, must be limited by law, for law ends where 
tyranny begins, and the tyranny is the same, be it the tyranny of a mon 
arch or of a multitude—nay, the tyranny of the multitude may be the 
greater, since it is multiplied tyranny.” 

While the Constitution does set limits to the power of the majority 
and to this extent negatives the extreme claims of democracy, yet, as 
it was adopted by the American people and has now been maintained 
by them for over 140 years, that Constitution, with its salutary 
restraints upon majority rule and its defense of the rights of the 
individual, is broad-based upon the general will and is, therefore, in 
If its benign government is 
not in all respects by the people, it is yet of the people and for the 
people, and it is significant that in all the violent changes of this 
changing world our form of government has been the most stable, It 
has been in the past and will increasingly be in the future the model 
for democratic governments, and upon its maintenance and perpetuity 
the future of democratic institutions may possibly depend. 

Let me recall the proud prophecy of John Bright, one of the noblest 
Democrats of our time: 

“T see from the east unto the west, from the rising of the sun 
to the going down thereof, in spite of what misled, prejudiced, unjust, 
and wicked men may do, the cause of freedom still x,.vving onward; 
and it is not in human power to arrest its progress.” 


‘DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday business in order next Wednesday be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that is agreeable to the committees that would have the call 
on that day. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. I have conferred with the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Curry], who is the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Territories, and I have a letter from Mr. Kisss, 
who is the chairman of the next committee in order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow 
at 11 o’clock a. m., in order that there may surely be time 
enough in which to finish the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope that that request will 
be granted, because in the consideration of a bill of 100 pages 
no one can tell what interruptions may occur. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Wednesday next, following the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Gusert] may have 40 
minutes in which to address the House upon matters relating 
to the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
STEVENSON, for five days after to-day. 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON 
The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House Joint Resolution 176, 
establishing a commission for the participation of the United 
States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the independence of Vermont and the Battle of 
Bennington, and authorizing an appropriation to be utilized 
in connection with such observance, the Chair appoints as 
members of the commission Mr. Wason, Mr. BrigHam, and 
Mr. CONNERY. 
ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, June 29, 1926, at 11 


o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for June 29, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide compensation for employees injured and depend- 
ents of employees killed in certain maritime employments, and 
providing for administration by the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission (8S. 3170). 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 
Expressing the adherence of Congress to the doctrine of non- 


confiscation of private property of enemy nationals (H. Con. 
Res. 34). 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

613. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, amounting to $100,000 (H. Doc. No. 468); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

614. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
under the legislative establishment, Office of the Architect of 
the Capitol, for enlarging the Capitol grounds, amounting to 
$1,331,958.37 (H. Doe. No. 469); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

615. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, amounting to $4,000 (H. Doe. No. 470) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules, H. Res. 309. A resolu- 
tion providing for consideration of the conference report on 
H. R. 10827, a bill to provide more effectively for the national 
defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps of the 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 1557). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories... S. 3928. An 
act authorizing the designation of an ex officio commissioner 
for Alaska for each of the executive departments of the United 
States, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1565). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1595. A 
bill for the relief of Fannie Kravitz; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1558). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


AND 
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Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8739. A 
bill for the relief of Lim Toy, of the city of Boston, Mass. ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1559). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11852. A 
bill for the relief of M. Tillery and Mrs. V. D. Tillery; without 
amendment (Rept. 1560). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 8. 3064. An act 
for the relief of the Capital Paper Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1561). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. . 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
bill for the relief of J. S. Corbett; without amendment 
No. 1562). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2720. A 
bill to extend the benefits of the employers’ Liability act of 


September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover; without amendment 


780. A 
(Rept. 


(Rept. No. 1563). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 


12903. <A bill for the relief of Abraham H. Tompkins; 
amendment (Rept. No. 1564). 
the Whole House. 


without 
Referred to the Committee of 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 18118) to give prefer- 
ence to articles of the growth, production, and manufacture of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 13114) authorizjng and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to carry into effect the terms 
of the contract entered into by the Greek Government and the 
Government of the United States under date of February 10, 
1918; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 13115) to increase the mem- 
bership of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13116) to amend 
section 9 of the act entitled “An act to readjust the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service,” approved June 10, 1922; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 13117) for copyright registra- 
tion of designs: to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 285) authoriz- 
ing the selection of a site and the erection of a pedestal for 
the statue or memorial to Thomas Jefferson, in the city of 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 286) providing 
that permanent markers for graves of American soldiers shall 
be of American stone; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: Resolution (H. Res. 310) re- 
questing information from the Comptroller of the Currency as 
to licenses to national banks; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 13118) granting a pension 
to Pearl B. Nichols; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: A bill (H. R. 13119) for the 
relief of Matilda Klopping; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 15120) granting an 
increase of pension to Artie Cain; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13121) granting an increase of pension 
to Harriet E. Tobin; to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. 2. 12122) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary B. Peterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13123) granting an increase of pension 
to Alice W, Eastman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R, 13124) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary BH. Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13125) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline C. Fehr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13126) granting an inerease of pensien to 
Sarah Sauerwine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 13127) grant- 
ing ah increase of pension to Almira A. Mitchell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FURLOW: A bill (H. R. 13128) granting an increase 
of pension to Ada A. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Ly Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13129) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Julia E. Leming; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 13130) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriette Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (11. R. 13131) granting an increase of pension to 
Lillian BE. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWDES: A bill (H. R. 13132) granting an increase 
of pension to Isabel Cubbage; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13133) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary Knight; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 13134) granting an 
increase of pension to Elise Maschmeyer; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

sy Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 18135) granting a pen- 
sion to Adelaide C, Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A Dill (H. R. 13136) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Augusta Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 131387) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Rebecca Richmond; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 13138) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Hlizabeth Alexander; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 13139) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine M. Jackson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 13140) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie BE, Porter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Denison, Kans., asking increased pensions for veterans of Civil 
War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2923. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Mayetta, Kans., 
asking increased pensions for veterans of Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2024. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Hiawatha, Kans., 
asking increased pensions for veterans of Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2925. Also, petition from citizens of Holton, Kans., urging 
the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ° 

2926. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petition of Nevada Council, No. 978, 
Knights of Columbus, calling on the United States Government 
to protest against tyranny of Mexico with reference to expulsion 
of Archbishop Caruana from that country; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

2027. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Effingham, 
Ill., requesting the passage of the Civil War pension bill at an 
early date; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2928. Also, petition from citizens of Oblong, Il1., urging the 
passage of the Civil War pension bill before adjournment; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2929. By Mr. BLAND: Petition of citizens of Chincoteague, 
Va., urging early action on the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2930. By Mr. CELLER: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

2931. By Mr. CHAPMAN: Petition of Charles Porter, Wil- 
liam Crawford, Mrs. Louise Edwards, Mrs. Lillian Fisher, and 
1,500 other citizens of Paris, Bourbon County, Ky., urging 
the immediate consideration and passage of Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2932. By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Texas, urging the immediate passage of the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2933. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of citizens of Fort 
Johnson, N. Y., urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
. bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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2934. By Mr. DRANE: Petition signed by John S. 


Sargent 
and sundry others, urging passage of Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2935. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various voters of 
Franklin County, Ill., urging that immediate steps be taken 
to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2936. Also, petition of various voters of Valier, Franklin 
County, IL, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to 
a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2937. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and vicinity, urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2938. Also, petition of citizens of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
vicinity, urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2939. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of Mrs. Olive 
Morris and 52 others, of Marion, Ind., for enactment of relief 
of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2940. Also, petition of William Frank and 17 other voters of 
Waltz Township, Wabash County, Ind., for an act giving relief 
to Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

2941. By Mr. HARDY: Petition of voters of Crowley County, 
Colo.; Mr. Martin Pickering, of Olney Springs; and 33 other 
signers, in favor of legislation increasing the pensions of Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2942. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of 45 voters of West Union, 
Iowa, urging the immediate passage of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2943. By Mr. HAWES: Petition of citizens of St. Louis 
County, Mo., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2944. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Ingham 
County, Mich., urging prompt action on the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2945. Also, petition of the Sons of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, of Michigan, urging the passage of House bill 4023; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2946. By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Freeport, Ill, urging immediate passage of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2947. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Sauk 
Center, Minn., urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2948. By Mr. McOCLINTIC: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Ludey, Okla., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2949. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of citizens of Buffalo, 
N. Y., in favor of the bill to increase the pensions of Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2950. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of citizens and voters of 
Springfield, Greene County, Mo., urging the prompt passage of 
the Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded 
to needy and suffering veterans and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2951. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 21 citizens of Mound- 
ville, Vernon County, Mo., urging the passage of legislation in 
favor of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2952. By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition signed by 
Mary FE. Blanchard and others, of Fenimore, Wis., urging im- 
mediate enactment into law the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2953. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, favoring the modi- 
fication of the antitrust laws; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

2954. By Mr. RAGON: Petition of 61 citizens of Havana, 
Ark., and 22 citizens of Watalula, Ark., favoring the passage 
of the Elliott Civil War veterans’ and widows’ increase pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2955. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition of members of 
Polk County, Iowa, Farm Bureau Federation, favoring enact- 
ment into law of Senate bill 7893; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2956. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Black Hawk County, 
Iowa, favoring enactment into law of Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2957. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Pope, of Hudson, Mass., and other residents of Clinton, Berlin, 








and Hudson, Mass., requesting prompt and favorable considera- 
tion of the bill to increase pensions of Civil War veterans and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2958. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Nancy Skapps, Lu- 
cinda Hale, and others, of Newburg, Ind., asking that bills 
granting increases in rates of pensions of Civil War soldiers 
and widows be enacted into law at this session of Congress; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2959. Also, petition of Edwyn E. Watts, secretary pro tem- 


pore, Johnny Butler Camp, No, 228, Division of Indiana, Sons 


of Union Veterans of the Civil War, of Princeton, Ind., asking 
that bills granting increases in rates of pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows be enacted into law at this session of Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


| 
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2960. By Mr. SCOTT: Petition of citizens of Boyne City, | 


Charlevoix County, and Gaylord, Otsego County, Mich., urging 
passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

2961. By Mr. SEGER: Petition of 26 citizens of Paterson 
and Passaic, N. J., and vicinity, favoring the passage of the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2062. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of Mrs. Julia A. Higley and 
n0 citizens of Townville, Crawford County, Pa., and vicinity, 
asking for immediate consideration of the Civil War pension 
bill: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2063. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition of 50 citizens of Columbus, 


Ohio, urging the passage before adjournment of Congress of a | 


bill granting increase of pension to veterans of the Civil War 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2964. By Mr. STROTHER: Petition of various citizens of 
Logan County, W. Va., asking that immediate steps be taken 
to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2965. Also, petition of various citizens of Kimball, W. Va., 
asking that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2966. Also, petition of various citizens of Wayne County, W. 
Va., asking that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2067. By Mr. SWARTZ: Petition of citizens of the nine- 
teenth congressional district of Pennsylvania, in favor of the 
Elliott pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2968. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Cali- 
fornia, urging immediate action by Congress on the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2369. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of voters of the fifth 
congressional district of Ohio, urging the immediate enactment 
of Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2970. Also, petition of Ohio Division, Sons of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War, urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2971. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition from the residents of 
the eighth Iowa district, urging that immediate steps be taken 
to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill in order that relief 
may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the 
widows, and thus partly repay the living for the sacrifices they 
have made for our country; tO the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2972. Also, petition from residents of the eighth Iowa district, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to 
needy and suffering veterans and the widows, and thus partly 
repay the living for the sacrifices they have made for our 
country ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2973. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition in favor of proposed legis- 
lation on behalf of Civil War veterans and their widows; tothe 
Committee en Invalid Pensions. 

2974. By Mr. VARE: Petition of various voters of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., urging immediate action on the Civil War pension 
bill ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2975. By Mr. WATRES: Petition of sundry citizens of Scran- 
ton, Pa., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2976. By Mr. WINTER: Petition of sundry citizens of Tre- 
mont County, Wyo., urging the passage of Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2977. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Mrs. Sadie Barnard, 607 
West Empire Street, Bloomington, Ill., and 48 other citizens of 
Bloomington, Ill., urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill for the relief of aged veterans and widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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SENATE 
Turspay, June 29, 1926 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, June 28, 1926) 

The Senate reassembied at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will eall the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst La Follette Sackett 
Bayard Fernald Lenroot Schall 
Bingham Ferris McKellar Sheppard 
Blease Fess MeMaster Shipstead 
Borah George MeNary Shortridge 
Bratton Gerry Mayfield Simmons 
Broussard Gillett Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Glass Moses Steck 
Butler Golf Neely Stephens 
Cameron Gooding Norbeck Swanson 
Capper Hale Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harreld Oddie Tyson 
Copeland liarris Overman Underwood 
Couzens Harrison Pepper Wadsworth 
Cummins Heftin Pine Walsh 
Curtis liowell Pittman Warren 
Dale Johnson Kansdell Watson 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Keed, Mo. Wheeler 
Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa Williams 
edge Kendrick Robinson, Ark Willis 


Edwards King Kobinson, Ind. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On June 26, 1926: 

S. 1160. An act for the relief of Immaculato Carlino, widow 
of Alexander Carlino; 

S. 3028. An aet to divide the eastern district of South Caro- 
lina into four divisions and the western district into five 
divisions ; 

8S. 3361. An act to purchase lands for addition to the Papago 
Indian Reservation, Ariz. ; 

8.3978. An act to authorize credit upon the construction 
charges of certain water-right applicants and purchasers on 
the Yuma and Yuma Mesa auxiliary reclamation projects, and 
for other purposes ; 

S. 4221. An act authorizing the construction by the Secretary 
of Commerce of a power-plant building on the present site of 
the Bureau of Standards in the District of Columbia; and 

S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to employ engineers for consultation in connection 
with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes. 

On June 29: 

S.8012, An act to change the name of “ The Trustees of St. 
Joseph's Male Orphan Asylum” and amend the act incorporat- 
ing the same. e 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE (8. DOC, 
NO. 138) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, in 
compliance with law, schedules of claims amounting to $293,- 
847.22, allowed by the General Accounting Office under appro- 
priations the balances of which have been exhausted or carried 
to the surplus fund under the provisions of law; which, with 
the accompanying papers, were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


CLAIMS ADJUSTED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY (8. DOC. 
NO. 146) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
letter frora the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation, in amount $1,580.84, to pay claims which 
he has adjusted under the provisions of the act of December 22, 
1922 (42 Stat. 1066); which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


DEFICIENCY ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE (8. DOC. NO. 145) 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting defi- 
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ciency estimates of appropriations for the Department of Jus- 
tice, fiscal years 1924 and 1925, amounting to $2,415; which, 
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prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and the widows of such veterans, which 
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with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS (8, DOC, NO. 144) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid hefore the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, in 
compliance with law, a list of judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims and requiring an appropriation for their payment, 
in total amount $3,146,846.78; which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


DANIEL J. CAMPAU (8S. 143) 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, record of a judgment rendered against the Gov- 
ernment by the United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan under authority of law—under the War 
Department, final decree rendered May 7, 1926, in favor of 
Daniel J. Campau;: no costs or interest allowed, in amount 
$2,506.79: which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


poc. NO. 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY THE UNITED 


UNDER SPECIAL ACTS 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, records of judgments rendered against the Gov- 
ernment by the United States district court under special acts 
of Congress—under the Navy Department, $17,695.92; under 
the War Department, $303,974.84, in total amount $321,670.76 ; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


STATES 
(8. DOC, NO. 


DISTRICT COURT 
142) 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, records of judgments vendered against the Gov- 
ernment by the United States district courts under the provi- 
sions of law, and requiring an appropriation for their pay- 
ment—ander the War Department, $600; under the Navy 
Department, $3,829.91; in total amount, $4,429.01; which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed (S. Doe. No, 141). 

The VICK PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting, bursuant to law, records of judgments rendered against 
the Government by United States district courts—under the 
Navy Department, $44,884.08; under the Treasury Department, 
$400; under the War Department, $5,984.12; in total amount, 
$51,268.20; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
(S. Doc. No. 140). 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, judgments rendered against the Govern- 
ment by United States district courts under the provisions of 
law—under the Navy Department, $1,110,633,62 ; under the War 
Department, $534,056.31; in total amount, $1,644,689.93 ; which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed (S. Doc. No. 139). 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
the State of New York, praying for the prompt passage of the 
so-called alien deportation bill, which was referrec to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, 

He also presented the memorial of the principal chiefs of the 
Seneca Nation of New York, remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of legislation regulating hunting and fishing on the Alle- 
gheny, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring Indian Reservations in the 
State of New York and praying the observance of their ancient 
treaty rights and for justice under the Federal laws and Con- 
stitution, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Puyallup, Wash., praying for the prompt passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War vet- 
erans and the widows of such veterans, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented petitions numerously signed 
by sundry citizens of Alameda, Azusa, East San Diego, Fresno, 
Glendora, Los Angeles, Redlands, Sierra Madre, San Diego, 
San Anselmo, San Bernardino, Sherman, Van Nuys, Venice, 
and Yountville, all in the State of California, praying for the 
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were referred to the Committee on Pensicns. 

He also presented resolutions of the Ramena Parent-Teacher 
Association, of Alhambra; the Lenox Community Club of 
Women, of Inglewood; the Parent-leachers’ Association of the 
Irvington Intermediate School of Huntington Park, and the 
Alameda District Federation of Women’s Clubs, of Berkley, all 
in the State of California, favoring the passage of legislation to 
create a Federal department of education, with a secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet, which were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by St. Francis As- 
sembly, Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus, of San Francisco, 
Calif., protesting against the passage of legislation to create 
a Federal department of Education, with a secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


PEARL RIVER BRIDGE, MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce T re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12467) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Jackson & Wastern 
Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi, and 
I submit a report (No. 1166) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole; and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Jackson & Eastern Railway Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railrodd bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Pearl River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation near and south of waterworks plant of the city of Jackson, 
State of Mississippi, in accordance with the provisions of an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Jackson & Eastern Railway Co., its suecessors and assigns, and 
any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be 
sold, assigned, or transferred, or which sball acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise is hereby authorized to exercise the 
same as fully as theugh eonferred herein directly upon such cor- 
poration. 

Sec, 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LAKE WASHINGTON BRIDGE 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 5810) 
granting the consent of Congress to John F. Kenward to con- 
struct a bridge and approaches thereto across Lake Washing- 
ton from a point on the west shore in the city of Seattle, 
county of King, State of Washington, easterly to a point on 
the west shore of Mercer island, in the same county and 
State, and I submit a report (No. 1167) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 2, at the end of line 5, to 
strike out the period and in lieu thereof to insert a comma and 
the words “and subject to the. conditions and limitations con- 
tained in this act”; and on the same page, beginning with 
line 6, to strike out the remainder of the bill and in lieu 
thereof to insert the following sections: 


Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Washington, any political sub- 
division thereof within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is 
located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, and any interests in real property necessary therefor, by 
purchase or condemnation in accordance with the laws of such State 
governing the acquisition of private property for public purposes by 
condemnation. If at any time after the expiration of 25 years after 
the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, 
the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not in- 
clude good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but 
shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing 
such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual 
depreciation in value, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests 
in real property, (3) actual financing and promotion cost, not to 
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exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge 
and its approaches and acquiring such interest in real property, and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements, 

Sec. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by any municipality or other political subdivision or subdivisions of 
the State of Washington under the provisions of section 3 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of main 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, and 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid for 
such bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable 
charges, but within a period of not to exceed 25 years from the 
date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
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the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have been | 


provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for th» proper 
care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for the bridge and 
its approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and main- 
taining the same, and of daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall 
be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Src. 4. The said John F. Kenward, his successors, and assigns shall 
within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the Secre- 
tary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the actval original 
cost of consfructing such bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of 
acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and the 
actual financing and promotion cost. The Secretary of War may at 
any time within three years after the completion of such bridge in- 
vestigate the actual cost of constructing the same, and for such pur- 
pose the said John F. Kenward, his suceessors, and assigns shall 
make available all of its records in connection with the financing and 
the construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War, as 
to the actual original cost of the bridge, shall be conclusive, subject 
only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to 
the said John F. Kenward, his successors, and assigns, and any cor- 
poration to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure, or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred 
herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


REPORTS OF THE CLAIMS COMMITTEE 


Mr, STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 452) for the relief of Richard Riggles, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1168S) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 


was referred the bill (H. R. 5789) for the relief of the estate | 


of J. A. Galloway, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1169) thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 2826) to investigate 
and determine the feasibility of the construction of an irriga- 
tion dam on Walker River, Nev. 


MUSCLE SHOALS HEARINGS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry I report a concurrent resolution which 
I understand from the printing clerk is necessary in order to 
have some additional copies printed of the hearings on Muscle 
Shoals. The copies of the hearings are entirely exhausted, and 
continual applications are coming in for them, I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the resolution. 


The Chief Clerk read the resolution (8. Con. Res. 24), as 
follows: 


Resolwed by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That in accordance with paragraph 8 of section 2 of the printing act, 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Senate be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered to have printed 
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1,000 additional copies of the hearings held before said committee dur- 
ing the Sixty-elghth Congress on the bills (S. 139, 8S, 2372, S. 2747, 
S. 3214, and H. R. 518) relative to the completion of Muscle Shoals 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska about what it will cost to print the thousand 
copies? 

Mr. NORRIS. Itold the Senator from Alabama or some 
one on yesterday that it would cost $1,000. I notice in reading 
the resolution that it calls for 1,000 copies. I do not think it 
will cost $1,000, but I can not give the information. I think 
[I had the number to be printed and the cost mixed up in 
my mind. 

I will say to the Senate that I have no more interest in the 
matter than anyone else; if the Senate does not want to have 
additional copies of the hearings supplied, very well; but the 
copies are exhausted and the clerk of the committee tells me 
that we are continually having requests for additional copies. 
it is a matter for the Senate to determine. The hearings, of 
course, print both sides of the proposition. I think myself, 
on account of the importance of it, that we ought to have 
additional copies printed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall not object to the reso- 
lution, but I want to serve notice now that I shall insist on 
the Muscle Shoals matter being disposed of. There are propa- 
gandists in Washington who are drawing thousands of dollars 
a year which they collect from various interests. They get 
contributions from the people in the Tennessee Valley by telling 
them what they are going to do for Muscle Shoals. They are 
living here in luxury. There are probably a dozen or more of 


.them. 


I think the question ought to be disposed of so the farmers 
ean begin getting cheap fertilizer at Muscle Shoals and the 
Government can get something out of the power to be dis- 
tributed down there. Before the Senate adjourns, if we are 
not going to take up the Muscle Shoals matter at this session, 
[ want to have an understanding that we will fix a day cer- 
tain in December when we will take it up, because I want it 
disposed of and I think the country wants it disposed of. 
I want to stop these grafters and propagandists who raise 
money to attack and slander any Senator who interferes with 
their efforts to prevent action on the Muscle Shoals matter. 
They do not want the Muscle Shoals property disposed of. 
They want to keep it before Congress and keep themselves 
feeding and fattening on the money they collect from 
various interests. They get thousands of dollars every year 
that way. They spend it in various ways. They use some of 
it to have certain newspapers in Washington, in Alabama, and 
elsewhere to misrepresent and slander any Senator who tries 
to dispose of the Muscle Shoals properties in a way that will 
take care of the interests of the Government and the interests 
of the farmers of the country. They have used some of these 
funds to pay for newspaper attacks upon me in my State and 
here at the Capital. 

It would be interesting to know just how much money 
these propagandists have collected in the name of Muscle 
Shoals during the last eight years. I am satisfied that they 
have collected more than a quarter of a million dollars. I 
want to see Muscle Shoals put to work distributing cheap 
power and making cheap fertilizer for the farmer. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand 
that the Joint Committee on Printing can authorize additional 
copies where the cost is not in excess of $200, and that the 
Senate can order printing without a concurrent resolution if 
the cost does not exceed $500. I do not know myself as to the 
cost, and I see no member of the Printing Committee here. I 
suggest that the matter go over until some member of the 
Committee on Printing may be spoken to about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The resolution itself was drawn by the clerk 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, at the sugges- 
tion of the clerk of the Committee on Printing, and I sup- 
posed it was in accordance with law. If under the law the 
resolution has to go to the Committee on Printing, I have no 
objection to that course. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
has just informed me that it is required by law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will advise the Senator 
from Washington that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Pepper], chairman of the Committee on Printing, and the 
Senator from New Hampshire {[Mr. Moses], a member of the 
committee, are present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

ty Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4531) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to carry into effect the terms of a contract entered 
into by the Greek Government and the Government of the 
United States under date of February 10, 1918; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4532) granting a pension to Sarah Wilson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE FARM LOAN AND AGRICULTURAL CREDITS ACTS 


Mr. TRAMMELL (for Mr. FLercner) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed to the bill (H. R. 9268) to 
amend the agricultural credits act of 1923, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

He also (for Mr. Fiercuer submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed to the bill (H. R. 9269) to amend para- 
graph 2 of section 7 of the farm loun act, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HARRELD submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $10,000 for recopying, repairing, rebinding, indexing, 
and otherwise preserving valuable old records and papers in 
the office of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes 
at Muskogee, Okla., etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 13040, the second deficiency appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION AND ITALIAN DEBT SETTLE- 
MENT 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received a _ letter 
from The Arizona Daily Star, one of the metropolitan daily 
newspapers published in Arizona; the letter is signed by Mr. 
William R. Mathews, the general manager of that paper, and 


reads as follows: 
Tur ARIzONA DAILY Srar, 


Tucson, Ariz., June 25, 1926. 
Senator Henry M. ASHURST, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaTror ASHURST: I am astounded to read that you voted 
for the McNary agricultural relief bill. I am astounded that you 
voted for a pernicious piece of class legislation that would permit our 
surplus agricultural products to be sold to the workers of Europe for 
less than the same products would be sold to the workers of this 
country. I am astounded to realize that you are in favor of subsidiz- 
ing one class of people at the cost of another class. Government 
price fixing on world commodities has never proved successful and 
much of the ills of the farmer of to-day are due to the overstimulation 
of production during the war, when there was a shortage in food 
production, caused by a high arbitrary price fixed by the Government. 
This bill, if it had been passed, would simply have stimulated more 
production of agricultural products, and in the end the farmer would 
have been much worse off than ever before, while the rest of us would 
be paying the bill. 

If you are sincere in your efforts to help the farmer, how do you 
account for your vote against the Italian debt settlement? Surely 
you realize that Italy is one of our biggest purchasers of wheat, and 
with her debt to us uasettled, together with that of France, the pur- 
chasing power of both nationg would be seriously impaired. If you 
are sincere in your efforts to help the farmer, I believe you should 
work actively for the ratification of the French debt settlement along 
the lines suggested by Secretary Mellon. Once that debt is settled 
France would be in a much stronger position to buy more of our 
agricultural products and much more of our copper, which, as you 
know, is quite vital to Arizona, 

I don't believe the voters of Arizona would vote quite so en- 
thusiastically in the future as they have in the past if they knew that 
you voted for a piece of legislation that would tax them to make it 
possible for 100,000 more lowa farmers to live in southern California 
without working, and the same applies to your work against the 
settlement of the European debts, 

Yours very truly, 

Wma. R. MATHEWS, 
General Manager The Arizona Daily Star. 


Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAPPER Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire to call up the confer- 
ence report on the disagreeing votes of the two House on the 
amendments of the Senate to the House bill 3802, which is 
known as the District of Columbia traffic bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the report. 
The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H,. R. 
3802) entitled “An act to amend the act known as the ‘ District 
of Columbia traffic act, 1925,’ approved March 3, 1925, being 
Public, numbered 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other pur- 
poses,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to» the amend. 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
and agree to the same. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

FreperRic M. SACKETT, 

WituraMm H. Kina, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


F. N. ZIHLMAN, @ 
CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
RALPH GILBERT, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what is the ef- 
fect of the agreement entered into by the conferees on the part 
of the two Houses? 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, under the conference report 
the House of Representatives recedes from its disagreement 
to all the amendments of the Senate except amendment num- 
bered 1, and a; to that amendment the Senate recedes. Amend- 
ment numbered 1 was to the first section, which gives the 
traffic director some control over pedestrians and horse-drawn 
vehicles, which he did not have before. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the members of the conference committee of both 
Houses that what the traffic director is asking in that par- 
ticular is not unreasonable and is in line with the regulations 
in all other large cities. The proposed legislation recognizes 
that the pedestrian has the right of way on all streets except 
where the traffic devices and traffic officers are in control. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, for the present 
I object to the consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words about 
this conference report. Will the Senator from Arkansas with- 
hold his objection to the consideration of the report for a 
moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I withhold my objection to the 
consideration of the report. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to explain the real meaning 
of this conference report. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper] has stated that it proposes to give to the director of 
traffic “some control over horse-drawn vehicles and pedes- 
trians.” The truth of the matter is that if the report shall 
be agreed to it will give him absolute control—not “some con- 
trol,” but absolute control. 

When this conference report shall have been adopted we shall 
have taken the final step whereby the traffic director will be 
permitted to spend $350,000 in this city for new lights to be 
put upon the streets of the city, and to make it possible to 
arrest everybody who crosses the street when those lights hap- 
pen to be turned for traffic in the opposite direction. That 
will be true not only as to the business districts, but all through 
the different parts of the city where such lights are to be set 
up. I am informed that they are to be set up all the way 
from the Capitol on Pennsylvania Avenue to the Key Bridge; 
they are to be set all the way on Massachusetts Avenue down to 
the Union Station; and they are to be set up on Sixteenth 
Street out to Newton Street. This proposed legislation grows 
out of other legislation that was enacted by the last Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington yield to me? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. TI desire to ask why does not the traffic 
director put gates across the streets? Does the Senator not 
think the director of traffic could keep the people out of the 
way a little better and a little cheaper if he should do that? 

Mr. DILL. I think he could under the legislation existing 
and proposed. This proposed legislation, in large measure, fs 
absolutely opposed to every American principle governing legis- 
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lation. 
Columbia to make laws regarding traffic in this city and to 
put people in jail for their violation. Those commissioners 
hold a position in the Government that nobody seems able to 
define. 
such that if any Member of Congress had committed them, I 


think, he would be removed from his seat in Congress, and I | 


think he should be; but we told that it is known 
whether Mr. 
even be impeached. 

Nobody seems to know what can be done with him. So the 
matter is delayed, and he continues in office. We have turned 
over to men in these positions the power to legislate over the 
daily life of the people in this great city, who are helpless. 
Members of Congress are, in effect, members of the city coun- 
cil: and yet most of us pay no attention to the affairs of the 
city. We merely pass a general law authorizing the commis- 
sioners to do these things. 

Somebody has suggested that the traffic regulations of the 
city of Washington should be a model for the other cities of 
the country, and the traffic director seems to have taken that 
suggestion seriously, when the truth is that the conditions in 
the city of Washington are not similar to the conditions in any 
other great city in this country. Why do I say that? For the 
simple reason that there are only about two hours in the 
morning andtwo hours in the afternoon when there is a conges- 
tion of traffic in Washington; during the remainder of the 
time there is very little congestion of traffic. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yleld? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does that account for the fact that some 
of our streets are closed except for one-way traffic a part of 
the time and the other part of the time may be open to traffic, 
so that nobody on earth can tell anything abont it? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. I understood the Senator from Arkansas 
}Mr. Rosinson] objected to the immediate consideration of the 
conference report. If so, I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Arkansas to withhold his objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did so at the request of the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I wanted to make some remarks about the con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
regular order is demanded. 

Mr. DILL. Then I shall claim the floor in order that I may 
complete my statement. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not want to demand 
the regular order if the discussion will end in a few moments. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio has 
the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that; but I rose to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Having this bill in charge, I think I should 
have something to say as to when the regular order will 
ensue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon ask for the regular order? . 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; unless the conference report can be dis- 
posed of in a few moments. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKE.Luar] started to ask me a question about the closing of 
streets to one-way traffic. Under the amendment to the law 
embodied in this conference report authority is given to close 
any street or to make any street a one-way trafiic thoroughfare. 
The commissioners have absolute power over ali the streets 
of the city, and it is proposed to give them absolute power over 
pedestrians of the city. All they have to do is to meet and 
pass a regulation and that becomes the law, and then every- 
body in the city is helpless, because the commissioners are 
given the power so to act. And now it is proposed to give them 
the power to use $350,000 from the fees to be collected from 
automobile permits in this city to set up lights to be used to 
control the traffic, as it is called, despite the fact that outside 
of four hours—two hours in the morning and the two in the 
afternoon—there is hardly any congestion. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is not any well-regulated city in 
the country that has not somebody in control of traffic who can 
establish one-way streets and determine the speed at which 


are not 


The Chair understands the 


Fenning is the kind of Federal officer who can | 
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r ns |; nake for safety and the saving of human life. 
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by the District Committee in that matter of formulating a 
traffic law under which appropriate rules may be made will 
I am frankly 
out of sympathy with the position of the Senator from Wash- 
ington on the subject. 

Mr. DILL. I did not expect the Senator to agree with me, 
but that does not change the fact that the statements I have 
made are true and that it is proposed to give these men power 
to spend this money to tie up traffic rather than move it. 

I am not going to continue this discussion; I merely wanted 
tosregister my protest against this kind of legislation, and to 
state further that the proof of its weakness, the proof of the 
wrong principle which it contains, is found in the fact that 
when the committee of conference agreed to this report the 
director of the traffic felt called upon to issue a statement that 
he was not going to use the power given regarding horse-drawn 
vehicles. This should be a government of laws and not of men. 
The traflic director may change his mind, or we may get some 
other man in that position, and we ought to have legislation 
under which no man could abuse the power bestowed instead 
of legislation that will enable an official to be a benevolent 
despot. 

En JONES of New Mexico and Mr. CAPPER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the bill as reported by the 
conference committee has the approval of the people of Wash- 
ington. The traffic council here, which is made up of the Auto- 
mobile Association, the Business Men’s Association, and the 
Federation of Citizens’ Associations, and the District Commis- - 
sioners have been in conference here for weeks on this bill, and 
all have agreed on it as now presented to the Senate and the 
House, and agreed upon by the conference committees of both 
Houses. It is in line with the conditions and regulations and 
rules prevailing in every other city of 500,000 people through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator does not want to 
make the statement that every other city has a control such as 
is proposed to be given in this bill when he knows that every 
other city does not have it. 

Mr. CAPPER. I wish the Senator from Washington would 
point out how we can have traffic regulation unless the traffic 
department is given some control of pedestrians as well as of 
horse-drawn vehicles. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator knows that in most other cities such 
control as is proposed in this bill is not given. 

Mr. CAPPER. The automobile users of this city are not 
objecting to this bill in any particular. It has all been agreed 
upon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

Mr. CAPPER. 
report, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


Does the Senator from Ohio 


Mr. President 
I ask for the adoption of the conference 





Mr. President, I ol ject to its 


Objection is made. 


Mr. McNARY. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded, and the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is House bill 7893. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of coop- 
erative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide 
for the acquisition and dissemination of information pertaining 
to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooperative prin- 
ciples and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel 
with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to 
authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and dis- 
seminate crop and market information, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Fess], who is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I now offer Senate bill 4462 
as an amendment to the pending bill. If the Senate would 
eare to dispense with the reading of it, I will take a very 
brief time to explain it; otherwise, if the Senate wants it read, 
it will take some time. 

Mr. NORRIS. [ should like to make an inquiry of the 
Senator if he will permit me. He says now that this is an 
amendment. Is it a substitute for the entire bill? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 
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Mr. NORRIS. It strikes out all after the enacting clause 
aud inserts a new bill? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 desired to obtain that information. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as I understand, the Senator 
from Ohio some weeks ago offered an amendment known as 
the Jardine plan or the Tincher bill of the House, 

Mr. FESS. No; it has never been offered. 

Mr. McNARY. Verhaps it was only a threat, although I 
thought it had been offered. 

Mr. FESS. No, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was printed and ordered 
to lie on the table, but was never formally proposed. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, at this time, if 1 am correctly in- 
formed, the Senator from Ohio desires formally to offer a 
substitute for the amendment which was defeated some days 
ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the amendment is offercd in the nature of a substitute for the 
entire bill. 

Mr. FESS. It is offered as a substitute for the entire bill 
and includes in it the cooperative features of the House bill 
reported by the Senator from Oregon. I am offering it with 
this point in view-——that if it sball be accepted, then it will 
make possible in the House a motion to concur, and one motion 
is all that will be necessary to bring a direct vote in the 
other body. For that reason I have inserted in my amendment 
the cooperative-marketing feature of the Senator's bill, the 
original House bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Then the bill offered as a substitute includes 
sections 1 to 7 of House bill 7893, which I introduced earlier 
in the session of Congress, and which passed the House? 

Mr. FESS. Yes: that is the idea, in order to bring it to 
simplicity in the other body. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Ohio that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with? 

Mr. COUZ®NS. I should like to have the amendment read, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
amendment will be read. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, has the Senator from Ohio 
altered the printed bill? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; it is altered by changing the salaries of 
the commissioners from $12,000 to $10,000, and eliminating 
the feature which says that the loan may be secured or un- 
secured, and adding a feature requiring the accounts to be 
audited by the Comptroller General's office. 

Mr. NORRIS. In that form, has it been printed? 

Mr. FESS. No; it has not been printed in that form. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to address another 
inquiry to the Senator from Ohio. When the cooperative fea- 
ture of the bill as embodied in House bill 7893, sections 1 to 7, 
inclusive, was before the Senate, it was amended in two par- 
ticulars—one by removing the words “nayal stores and agri- 
cultural products,” and the other by inserting the words “and 
others,” which gave a broader scope to the knowledge to be 
acquired and disseminated by cooperatives. Have those amend- 
ments been followed out and included in this bill? 

Mr. FESS. Those items that were in the cooperative bill are 
not in this. 

Mr. McNARY. One was added to and the other was taken 
from the bill. This bill conforms to the bill as amended on 
the floor of the Senate, does it? 

Mr. FESS. It does. It omits those items. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Curer CierK. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert the following: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed 
to establish a division of cooperative marketing, with suitable personnel, 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, or in such bureau in the Department of Agriculture as may 
hereafter be concerned with the marketing and distribution of farm 
products. Such division shall be under the direction and supervision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Sec. 2. The division shall render service to associations of producers 
of agricultural products, and federations and subsidiaries thereof, 
engaged in the cooperative marketing of agricultural products, in- 
cluding processing, warehousing, manufacturing, storage, the co- 
operative purchasing of farm supplies, credit, financing, insurance, 
and other cooperative activities. The division is authorized— 

(1) To acquire, analyze, and disseminate economic, statistical, and 
historical information regarding the progress, organization, and busi- 


ness methods of cooperative associations In the United States 


and 
foreign countries. 
(2) To conduct studies of the economic, legal, financial, social, and 


other phases of cooperation, and publish the results thereof. Syeh 
studies shall include the analyses of the organization, operation, 
financial, and merchandising problems of cooperative associations. 

(3) To make surveys and analyses, if deemed advisable, of tio 
accounts and business p_ ctices of representative cooperative associa 
tions, upon their request; to report to the association so surveyed the 
results thereof; and, with the consent of the association so surveyed, 
to publish summaries of the resulis of such surveys, together wit) 
similar facts, for the guidance of cooperative associations and for tha 
purpose of assisting cooperative associations in developing methods of 
business .and market analysis. 

(4) To confer and advise with committees or groups of Producers, 
if deemed edvisable, that may be desirous of forming a cooperati 
association and to make an econemic survey and analysis of the facts 
surrounding the production and marketing of the agricultural product 
or products which the association, if formed, would handle or market 

(5) To employ qualified commodity cooperative marketing specialists 
to summarize and analyze information acquired and distributed by tie 
Department of Agriculture concerning crop prospects, supply, demand. 
current receipts, exports, imports, and prices with respect to argicultura] 
products handled or marketed by cooperative associations. 

(6) To promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and practices 
and to cooperate, in promoting such knowledge, with cducational and 
marketing agencies, cooperative associations, and others. 

(7) To make such special studies, in the United States and for. 
eign countries, and to acquire and disseminate such information 
and findings as may be useful in the development and practice of 
cooperation. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, in his discretion, 
to call advisers to counsel with him and ‘or his representatives relative 
to specific problems of cooperative marketing of farm products or any 
other eooperative activity. Any person, other than an officer, agent, 
or employee of the United States, called into conference, as provid 4 
for in this section, may be paid actual transportation expenses and 
not to exceed $10 per diem to cover subsistence and other expenses 
while in conference and en routé from and to his home. 

Sec. 4. Persons engaged, as original producers of agricultural pro 
ducts, such as farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit 
growers, acting together in association, corporate or otherwise, in 
collectively processing, preparing for market, handling, and market 
ing In Interstate and/or foreign commerce such products of persons 
so engaged, may acquire, exchange, interpret, and disseminate past, 
present, and prospective crop, market, statistical, economic, and other 
similar information by direct exchange between such persons and/or 
such associations or federations thereof, and/or by and through a com- 
mon agent created or selected by them. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and 
regulations as may be deemed advisable to carry out the provisions 
of this act and may cooperate with any depariment or agency of 
the Government, any State, Territory, District, or possession, or 
department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or any person; 
and may call upon any other Federal department, board, or commis- 
sion for assistance in carrying out the purposes of this act; and 
shall have the power to appoint, remove, and fix the compensation 
of such officers and employees not in conflict with existing law and 
make such expenditure for rent, outside the District of Columbia, 
printing, telegrams, telephones, books of reference, books of law, 
periodicals, newspapers, furniture, stationery, office equipment, travel, 
and other suppifes and expenses as shall be necessary to the administra- 
tion of this act in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $225,000, to be 
available for expenditure during the fiscal years 1926 and 1927, and 
the appropriation of such additional sums as may be necessary there- 
after for carrying out the purposes of this act is hereby authorized. 


FARMERS’ MARKETING COMMISSION 
ESTABLISH MENT 


Sec. 6. There is hereby established a commission to be known as the 
farmers’ marketing commission (hereinafter in this act referred to as 
the commission), and to be composed of seven members, as follows: 

(a) The Secretary of Agriculture; and 

(b) Six members (one to be designated as chairman) appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT AND QUALIFICATIONS OF MEMBERS 


Sec. 7. (a) The term of office of the appointed members first taking 
office after the enactment of this act shall expire, as designated by the 
President, two at the end of the second year, two at the end of the 
fourth year, and two at the end of the sixth year, after the date of the 
enactment of this act. A successor to an appointed member shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate for a term expiring six years from the date of the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was appointed. 
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(b) Any person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the | commodity, and between such association or associations and non- 


expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(c) Any member in office at the expiration of the term for which he 
was appointed may continue in office until his successor takes office. 

(d) The appointment of the members shall be made with due regard 
to the knowledge and experience of (1) one appointee in the production 
and cooperative marketing of livestock, (2) one in the production and 
cooperative marketing of grain, (3) one in the production and coopera- 
tive marketing of dairy products, (4) one in the production and coop- 
erative marketing of cotton, (5) one in the production and cooperative 
marketing of tobacco, and (6) one in the production and cooperative 
marketing of fruits, vegetables, and poultry. 

(e) Each of the appointed members shall be a citizen of the United 
States, shall not actively engage in any business, vocation, or employ- 
ment other than that of serving as a member of the commission, and 
shall receive an annual salary of $10,000, payable monthly, together with 
actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses while engaged 
away from the principal office of the commission on business required 
by this act. 

(f) Vacancies in the commission shall not impair the powers of the 
remaining members to execute the functions of the commission, and a 
majority of the appointed members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of the business of the commission, 


GENERAL POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 8. The commission— 

(a) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia. 

(b) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) Shall make an annual report to the Congress. 

(d) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the func- 
tions vested in it by this act. 

(e) May (1) appoint and, in accordance with the classification act 
of 1923, fix the salaries of a secretary and such experts and, subject to 
the provisions of the civil service laws, such other officers and em- 
ployees, and (2) make such expenditures (including expenditures for 
rent and personal services at the seat of government and elsewhere, for 
law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and 
binding) as may be necessary for the execution of the functions vested 
in the commission and as may be provided for by the Congress from 
time to time, All expenditures of the commission shall be allowed and 
paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by 
the chairman, 

SPECIAL POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 9. (a) The commission shall meet at the call of the chairman at 
least weekly, and at such other times as the chairman or the Secretary 
of Agriculture deems advisable. 

(b) The commission is authorized— 

(1) To keep continuously advised upon agricultural, commercial, 
financial, and legal matters which, in the opinion of the commission, 
affect interstate or foreign commerce in agricultural products or 
derivatives or fabrications thereof. 

(2) To determine by surveys made upon petition by any cooperative 
marketing association whether there exists or may exist during the 
ensuing 12 months a surplus in excess of normal domestic require- 
ments of any agricultural commodity handled by such association and 
report its findings. 

(3) Upon its own initiative or upon petition of any cooperative 
marketing association, to call into conference cooperative marketing 
associations engaged in the handling of the same commodity or com- 
modities with a view to assisting in the organization by such coop- 
erative associations of a national or regional duly incorporated coop- 
erative marketing association, to act as the commcn marketing agent 
of such cooperative associations, in the interest of the producers of 
such commodity or commodities. 

(4) Upon its own initiative or upon petition of any cooperative mar- 
keting association handling a surplus commodity to confer and advise 
with such association with respect to— 

(a) The disposition and marketing of such commodity, including 
agricultural, commercial, financial, and legal matters which, in the 
opinion of the commission, affect interstate or foreign commerce in 
such commodity. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I inquire if the copy 
being read from the desk is different from the copy that is 
printed? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I have made four changes. One of them 
fs that which was just read, inserting the words “its own 
{nitiative or upon.” 

. The Chief Clerk resumed the reading, as follows: 


(b) The holding of conferences between such association and one or 
More other cooperative marketing associations handling such com- 
modity, and/or nonmember producers of such commodity upon the 
production of such commodity during the ensuing 12 months in order 
to secure the volume of production required in the public interest. 

(ec) The negotiation of agreements between ‘such association and 
She or more other cooperative marketing associations handling such 





member producers of such commodity providing for the establishment 
of pools, exchanges, special funds, or other cooperative undertakings in 
prevention or disposition of a surplus of such commodity. 

(5) To make loans to any cooperative marketing association, or to 
any cooperative association created by two or more of such coopera- 
tive marketing associations to act as a common agent in marketing 
any agricultural commodity. Such loans may be made to assist in the 
orderly marketing of the products of such associations or for the 
acquirement of properties and facilities, or for both, or for any pur- 
pose not in conflict with the intent and purposes of this act, and 
upon such terms and conditions as the commission may prescribe, sub- 
ject to the following conditions and limitations: 

(a) In the making of loans the commission shall exercise care and 
diligence to satisfy itself that there is a reasonable prospect of 
repayment. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether any change has been made in subdivision (5)? 

Mr. FESS. In line 16, after the word “be,” the words 
“either secured or unsecured and may be” are stricken out, 
so that the loans are to be made upon terms and conditions the 
commission may prescribe. 

Mr. JOHNSON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What is before us now? Is it the pro- 
posed amendment that has been regularly filed and is upon our 
desks, or is it the amended proposed substitute that is being 
read by the clerk? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio 
proposes an amendment in the nature of a substitute which, 
in the main, follows the printed form of Senate bill 4462. 
But the Senator from Ohio is exercising his undoubted right 
to perfect the amendment before it shall be submitted; and 
the text, with the variations from the text in the hands of 
Senators, now being read from the desk represents the 
perfection which the Senator from Ohio has made to his 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is unnecessary that those amendments 
should be passed upon? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They do not have to be, 
because the amendment as a whole is now being stated. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask if the change referred 
to is the only one made in subdivision (5)? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The word “requirement” should be “ ac- 
quirement.” 

Mr. FESS. The striking out of the words to which I have 
referred is the only change I have made. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In line 18 there is the word “ require- 
ment.” That ought to be “acquirement,” as a matter of good 
English. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; that is true. I ask unanimous consent to 
make that change, because the language has already been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That may be done without 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. FESS. As I understand it, the President pro tempore 
stated the situation correctly, that this amendment had not yet 
been proposed, and that I had the right to make any modi- 
fications I cared to before it was submitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has so stated. 

Mr. FESS. In reply to the query of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, I propose to offer an amendment to subdivision (b). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The right of the Senator 
from Ohio to perfect is continuous until the amendment has 
been acted upon. 

Mr. WALSH. I was referring simply to the first part, the 
introductory part, of subdivision (5). 

Mr. FESS. That is the only change. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I ask that that part be reread by the 
clerk as it now stands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The introductory portion of 
subdivision (5) beginning on line 12, page 10? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


(5) To make loans to any cooperative marketing association, or to 
any cooperative association created by two or more of such cooperative 
marketing associations to act as a common agent in marketing any 
agricultural commodity. Such loans may be made to assist in the 
orderly marketing of the products of such association or for the 
acquirement of properties and facilities, or for both, or for any pur- 
pose not in conflict with the intent and purposes of this act, and upon 
such terms and conditions as the commission may preseribe, subject te 
the following conditions and limitations: 
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(a) In the making of loans the commission shall exercise care and 
diligence to satisfy itself that there is a reasonable prospect ef repay- 
ment, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
whether subdivision (a) does not substantially restate the part 
that is left out in line 16? 

Mr. FESS. I do not think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The words proposed to be stricken out are 
“either secured or unsecured.” Under subdivision (a) there 
would be required only “a reasonable prospect of repayment.” 
That would, by inference, allow the commission to lend the 
money in any way it chose, either secured or unsecured. In- 
deed, it is a suggestion to the commission, probably, to some 
extent, to lend it unsecured. 


Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will yield, I want to suggest 
to the Senator from Tennessee that the striking out of the 
words “either secured or unsecured” does not, in my humble 


judgment, change the legal effect of the language one iota. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not a particle. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 1 agree with the statement 
of the Senator from Nebraska. : 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment I have offered in subsection (b), at the top of page 
11, be read instead of the language here, because it provides for 
an amortization system, and this is rather a weak statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will proceed with 
the reading of the amendment as perfected. 

The Curer Cierx. In lieu of lines 1, 2, 8, 4, and 5, at the top 
of page 11, insert the following: 


(vb) That in case other or additional provisions for repayment are 
not prescribed by the commission, any association receiving a loan 
shall provide for the repayment thereof by imposing an amortization 
charge in a manner approved by the commission on the commodity 
marketed by or through the association which will, in the judgment 
of the commission, during a period not exceeding 83 years, repay 
such loan, including interest thereon, 


The amendment as printed proceeds: 


(c) That any association receiving a loan shall submit such 
reports of its transactions and audits of its accounts as the commis- 
sion may prescribe, but such information shall not be disclosed by the 
commission or any member or employee thereof except upon a demand 
of Congress or an order of a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 10 (a) That for the purpose of making loans in accordance 
with the provisions of this act there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, to be available until expended, the sum of $100,000,000. 
All expenditures and use of the money appropriated shall be made by 
and under the authority of the commission. 

(b) That for the expenses in the administration of the functions 
vested in the commission by this act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $500,000, to be available to the commission for such 
expenses incurred prior to July 1, 1927, 

Sec. 11. There is hereby established in the Treasury a fund to be 
known as the Farmers’ Marketing Commission loan fund, and all 
amounts repaid or collected upon loans made by the commission shall 
be converted into such fund and are reserved, set aside, and appro- 
priated to be available, until June 30, 1963, for the use of the com- 
mission in making such loans as provided for in this act. 


At this point the amendment is modified by inserting the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, That an accounting for all loans fund transactions shall be 
made to the General Accounting Office at such times and In such man- 
ner as it may prescribe. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Ohio if this is not the amendment which was proposed to the 
committee amendment and adopted? 

Mr. FESS. It is. That is the reason why it has been in- 
serted. It seemed to be the desire of the Senate to accept that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chief Clerk 
tinue the reading of the proposed substitute. 

The Chief Clerk continued the reading, as follows: 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 12. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “agricultural products” means agricultural, horticul- 
tural, viticultural, and dairy products, livestock, and products thereof, 
the products of poultry and bee raising, the edible products of forestry, 
and any and all products raised or produced on farms and processed or 
manufactured products thereof, transported or intended to be trans- 
ported in interstate and/or foreign commerce, 

(b) The term “surplus commodity” means an agricultural com- 
modity in respect of which a surplus has been determined as pro- 
vided in section 9. 


will con- 
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(c) The term “ cooperative marketing association” as used herein 
means any association of producers that is operating in accordance with 
the act of February 18, 1922, entitled “An act to authorize association 
of producers of agricultural products” (chap. 57, 42 Stat. L., p, 388), 


COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 18. (a) Any governmental establishment in the executive branch 
ef the Government is authorized to act as agent of the commission jp 
the administration of functions vested in it by this act. The commis- 
sion may, in cooperation with any such governmental establishment, 
avail itself of the services and facilities of such governmental estab. 
lishment in order to avoid preventable expense or duplication of effort, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to inter- 
rupt, I would like to call the attention of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Brinenam] to the fact that this enables the 
commission to get the Army and the Navy into this business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will continue the read- 
ing. 
The Chief Clerk continued and concluded the reading, as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) The President may by Executive order direct any such govern- 
mental establishment to furnish the commission with such information 
and data pertaining to the functions of the commission as may be 
contained in the records of such governmental establishment. The 
order of the President may provide such limitations as to the use of 
the information and data as he deems advisable. 

(c) The commission may cooperate with any State or Territory, or 
department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person, 


RESERVATION TO RIGHT TO AMEND 


Src. 14. The Congress of the United States reserves the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal the provisions of this act. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 15. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person, commodity, or circumstance is 
held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicabil- 
ity of such provisions to other persons, commodities, and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby, and nothing contained in this act Is in- 
tended, nor shall be construed, to modify or repeal any of the pro- 
visions of the act of February 18, 1922, entitled “An act to authorize 
association of producers of agricultural products” (chap. 57, 42 Stat. L., 
p. 888). 

SHORT TITLE 


Src, 16. This act may be cited as the “agricultural act of 1926.” 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if there is no objection, I would 
like to have page 11 reread down to section 11. There were a 
good many interruptions while it was being read, and I confess 
I did not catch the exact drift of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the part of the amendment indicated. 

Mr. FESS obtained the floor, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Before my colleague begins his address I want 
to ask what his idea is as to the matter of audit? He will 
remember that when ‘he other bill was before us we made an 
amendment in that regard. Is that amendment includec in the 
Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. FESS. The same amendment offered by my colleague, 
and which was accepted on the other bill, has been included. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is included in what has been read? 

Mr. FESS. It is. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I do not care to take very much 
time on the amendment. I take it that it is pretty generally 
understood. The mechanics of it are that instead of offering 
the farm commission, which is the nugget of the bill, as an 
amendment to the House bill, which was the cooperative- 
marketing feature, in order to simplify operations in the other 
House I included the cooperative-marketing plan, or the main 
features of it, in my substitute and offe the cooperative- 
marketing feature and the farm-commission feature as one 
proposal. That makes it possible for the House to consider a 
motion to concur in the amendment and get a direct vote upon 
it if they so desire. That is the purpose of putting it in this 
shape rather than offering the farm-commission plan as an 
amendment to the House bill. 

I found it necessary, as I thought, to make some modifications 
which have. already been pointed out. There are some pro- 
posals which have been made to me, which will be made later 
on, that I should like to hear discussed before they are accepted. 

The cooperative-marketing idea has been adopted and, I 
rather think, has been accepted by the country as a substan. 
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tive constructive plan of allowing the producer to get more of | 
what is paid by the consumer. In other words, I do not think 
there has been so much concern that the consumer is not paying 
enough for the product raised on the farm; in fact, there is a 
«ood deal of objection to the high cost of living; but the trouble 
has been that the producer has gotten such a small percentage 
of what the consumer has to pay. It would seem that there 
must be some trouble in getting products from the producer to 
the consumer. There is too great a spread between what the 
consumer has to pay ultimately and what the producer gets 
in the onset. If we could relieve that situation, it would be a 
distinct advantage, 

There has been an effort to do it. In 1922 we finally, after 
vears of agitation, passed the cooperative marketing association 
act. I have looked over the vote on that measure. I do not 
recall any measure that seemed to have a greater unanimity 
of support than that one. It was not offered as a partisan pro- 
posal, and whether it had been or not it was not regarded in 
the final vote as a partisan proposal. In the House all the 
Republican Members except 34 voted for it. In the House 85 
per cent of the Democrats voted for it. But when it came 
over to this body the vote was remarkable. It received but 
one dissenting vote in the Senate, and that was on the other 
side of the aisle. It is not necessary for me to read the names 
of those who voted for it, simply because every Member, Demo- 
crat and Republican, with a single exception, supported it, 
which makes it a measure of almost complete unanimity in 
support. That was four years ago. The date of the vote was 
February 8, 1922. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The history of that bill was, as the Sen- 
ator will remember, being a Member of the House at the time, 
that there was a big contest extending over two years. The 
bill died in conference at one session of Congress because of 
Senate amendments which the House would not aecept, and 
finally it was passed in 1922 under the circumstances stated 
by the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I recall that in the discussion in the other 
body there was great opposition until the provision was put 
in giving the Secretary of Agriculture some authority over 
what might be considered violations of the antitrust act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the Senator speaks about the vote, he 
does not have reference to the amendment !.> has offered here, 
does he? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. He is referring to the original bill? 

Mr. FESS. To the cooperative marketing plan. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is, the one which by his amend- 
ment the Senator would eliminate? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, it is the old act? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; the old cooperative marketing act. I men- 
tion this to indicate that the efforts to facilitate cooperative 
marketing received the unanimous vote of this body with a 
single exception. The proposal which is now before the Senate 
is a reaffirmation of the principle, with an enlargement upon 
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the cooperative marketing feature to create a division of co- | 


operative marketing in the Agricultural Department in Wash- 
ington, whose function will be to asssemble a body of informa- 
tion upon which wiser direction can be had. There seems to 
be a general desire for that part of the bill. I suppose that 
part of the bill, if it stood alone, would not meet any opposi- 
tion at all either in this body or the other body. 

But we add to it an additional feature, which is the farm 
commission with power. I think that feature is not only a con- 
crete constructive advance oh the cooperative marketing 
plan, but I believe it is the one thing which will enable 
cooperative marketing to be a success. In the four years 
since the cooperative marketing act was passed there has 


there are not less than 15,000 cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations throughout the country. There is, according to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, a membership of at least 2,000,000. 
There are also from 4,000 to 5,000 farmer-owned elevators 
which are now incorporated, which stand as an entity under the 
law and doing business. They deal in about $2,000,000,000 
worth of commercial business coming from the farmers, which 
is a very large percentage of the business which is now carried 
on. Besides there would be at least 25,000 actual farmers con- 
nected in an official way with these copgperative marketing 
associations. 

Mr: EDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 


} 
been very remarkable progress, so much so that to-day 
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Mr. EDGE. Did the original cooperative bill, passed in 1922, 
curry any Federal appropriation? 

Mr. FESS. It did not. There are two ideas in the bill 
which we here propose—I mean advanced features of the bill, 
One is to further facilitate cooperative marketing. If the 
25,000 already identified with the marketing of farm preducts 
could act through some central agency so that the central 
agency could speak for not only the 25,000 but the additional 
number which would certainly be added to it if the proposal is 


| successful, we wouid then be able to convert what we now eall 


a buyer’s market into a seller’s market. If there is any possi- 
bility of doing that, we will have solved the problem. Where 
6,500,000 on the farms are all acting without reference to what 
the others are doing, and when the product comes to harvest 
it is thrown on the market all at once, we have a buyer's 
market. The seller can not say what he shall receive. He 
takes whatever he can get. Then when it is disposed of and 
he has the small amount which he gets from it the price later 
goes up, and the very thing he sold would be resold at a hand- 
some profit, for he was wholly unable to help himself. What 
we are trying to do is to bridge that chasm from the time of 
harvest, when he is forced by the exigencies of his livelihood 
to dispose of his product and turn it into cash, and thus break 
the market and make a low price, to the time when it is resold 
in four or five or six months’ time, when it commands a hand- 
some profit. If we can accomplish that, we will have done a 


| real concrete service for the agriculturists of the country. 


This proposal looks to that ability. In addition to centraliz- 
ing the marketing facilities and putting them under an organt- 
zation which may speak for the farmers of the country, we 
would also be under the necessity of further financing the mar- 
keting association. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President- 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator advise the Senate what pro- 
portion of the agricultural producers of the country are now 
members of the cooperative organizations? 

Mr. FESS. The Secretary gave me figures to the effect that 
there are 2,000,000 members of the cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, If there are 6,500,000 farmers, that would be about 
3314 per cent. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not like to dispute the figures of the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Agriculture, but in all the hearings 
which have been held before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry we have never had stated more than 15 to 20 per cent 
as the number who belong to the cooperative organizations, few 
of whom belong to cooperative organizations which are incor- 
porated under State laws. There have been a lot of fly-by- 
nights which existed for a few days or a few weeks or possibly 
a few years. 

Then I want to ask the Senator a further question. What- 
ever the number may be, what is the annual aggregate gross 
production of those members of cooperative organizations of 
the products handled by them annually? 

Mr. FESS. My information is that 30 per cent of the com- 
mercial grain is handled by cooperative marketing organi- 
zations. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not talking about commercial grain. 
The Senator has included everything from raising frogs to 
raising grain. I am talking about what is their proportion 
of the aggregate gross production of the country? 

Mr. FESS. 1 do not have the figures and I do not know. 

Mr. McNARY. I do know, and I have the figures. They 
have never been challenged, The average production of all 
agriculture in America is between $10,000,000,000 and $12,- 
000,000,000. Cooperative marketing organizations, such as are 
known, produce $2,000,000,000 of that $12,000,000,000, 

Mr. FESS. Two billion five hundred million dollars, the 
Secretary stated. Those are my figures of a month ago. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator contemplate loaning to any 
producers other than those who are members of cooperative 
organizations? 

Mr. FESS. We do not loan to any producer. We loan to 
the cooperative associations. That is a situation which has 
been misrepresented from the beginning in reference to this 
bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, Mr. President, I understand the bill 
and 

Mr. FESS. I have the floor, Will the Senator please wait 
until I have made my statement? It has been stated time and 
again that this is nothing more than a proposition to loan more 
money to the farmers. The men who make that. statement 
either have not read the bill or else make it for some ulterior 
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purpose. The bill does not propose to loan any money to any Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

farmer and never intended to. It means simply to facilitate The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 

the credit of the marketing corporation, and they must be in a | to the Senator from Nebraska? 

position to do the business as a corporation or there is no loan Mr. FESS. I will yield for a question. 

made to them. | Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator a question in ref 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? | erence to the provision of his proposed substitute, which has 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time on the amend-| not been printed but which was read by the clerk. 





ment has expired. He has 30 minutes on the bill. Mr. FESS. Does the Senator refer to page 11? 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Has| Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I refer to page 11, subsection (b) 
the Senator from Ohio used his time on the bill? | That particular provision has to do with ‘ 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio has used Mr. FESS. It deals with amortization. 
15 minutes on the amendment. He now has 30 minutes on the | Mr. NORRIS. It has to do with the repayment of the loans 
bill. Mr. FESS. Yes. 


Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, no one has ever claimed that | tor from Ohio yield to me? 
this bill should it become a law would assume to provide for | Mr. FESS. I will yield to the Senator from Arkansas as 
loaning money to individuals as such, but the loaning of money | soon as the Senator from Nebraska, to whom I have just 
to cooperative organizations, whose life and blood consist of | yielded, shall have concluded. 
individuals, is lpaning money and providing credit for pro- | Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 
ducers. Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio if the 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon knows | method of repayment there provided for in his amendment is 
that the suggestion that when money is loaned to a corporation | the only method by which the loans are to be repaid? 


it is loaned to individuals is not borne out by the facts. Mr. FESS. The commission which makes the loans will 
Mr. McNARY. When money is loaned to a cooperative mar- | specify the method. 
keting association, which agency handles the commodities of Mr. NORRIS. It will not necessarily have to follow the 
the producers in ths aggregate, it is loaned for the benefit | method which is outlined in the amendment? 
of the members who are individual producers, and it is quib- Mr. FESS. I should judge that the commission would re- 
bling to contend otherwise. spect the method of amortization. 
Mr. FESS. It is the loaning of the money to a corporation Mr. NORRIS. I now have the Senator’s amendment before 


which is facilitating marketing. me. It provides: 
Mr. McNARY. It is quibbling to say that the money does 
net go to the benefit of the individual members who compose 
the cooperative organization. 
Mr. FESS. It is not quibbling. 


That in case other or additional provisions for repayment are not 
prescribed by the commission, any association receiving a loan shall 
provide for the repayment thereof by imposing an amortization 


Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr. President, on the question of Oe 
the membership I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio if he has | That shall run over a period, as I remember the reading, of 
deducted trom the aggregate of that membership those mem- | 33 years. 
bers who are already in a state of revolt in nearly every farm Mr. FESS. Yes; the period is 33 years. 
organization and who are refusing to market their products Mr. NORRIS. If the loans are going to be repaid in the 





through such organizations? 1 remind him of those organiza- | manner provided for in the amendment, it must follow that 
tious that have removed the obligations of the contracts | any association borrowing money in order to repay it must live 
they have made in order to give their members some relief. | at least 33 years, and that it must levy an assessment upon 
That situation is very general. its members with which to make the repayment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I put into the Recorp the other Mr. FESS. The loans will be paid during the time the asso- 
day the figures as to the growth of cooperative marketing asso- | ciations are in existence, but they do not have to exist for 
ciations from 1922 up to the present time. Those figures show 33 years in order to do that. 


that in most of the States such associations have increased as Mr. NORRIS. If such associations should not live for 
much as 200 per cent. If there has been a revolt against them, | 33 years and should not have levied a sufficient amount to pay 
it does not show in those figures. back the loans, how would the Government get it back? 

Mr. KEED of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not know where Mr. FESS. It would be the same as with any other cor- 


the Senator from Ohio got his figures; it is always important | poration. 

to know that; but I do know that it has been proven that the Mr. NORRIS. In that case, I presume, the loan would be 

condition I have just referred to is very widespread. Most of | lost. 

those organizations are staggering to their fall. | Mr. FESS. This is a mere statement of how long it would 
Mr. FESS. I have no information that would lead me to | take completely to pay back the money. 

concur in the statement of the Senator from Missouri. On the Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but it is a method provided by which 

other hand, I do have the figures which I placed in the Recorp, | they shall pay it back. 





and until they shall have been disputed with evidence they Mr. FESS. Yes. 
must stand. Mr. NORRIS. And it seems to me 
Mr. REED of Missouri. But whose figures are they that Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 


are to stand? tor from Ohio yield to me now? 

Mr. FESS. They come from the Agricultural Department Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield. 
of the Government, and if there is any higher authority than Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not think 
that the Senator is privileged to give it. it would be fair to attempt to discuss this amendment in the 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I undertake to say that those figures | time of the Senator from Ohio; but, in connection with the 
are utterly unreliable. inquiry of the Senator from Nebraska, I undertake to char- 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio acterize the provision at the top of page 11, as it is now in 
yield to me? the Senator's amendment, as the most extraordinary, excep- 

Mr. FESS. I yield. | tional, unjustifiable, and unreasonable offer of legislation that 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to have the Senator’s view 48 | ever was submitted to the Senate of the United States, and 
to the personal liability of members of cooperative associations | J shall attempt to show that in my own time. 
for these loans. Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there has been a statement made 

Mr. FESS. There is no personal liability that I can see. | to the effect cooperative associations are dying or discon- 
The cooperative marketing association is the liable unit. When | tinuing their operations and that they are not favorable to a 
the money is reiurned, when it is returned, it is not returned | further enlargement of their activities. I have a telegram 
by the individuals, but it is returned by the association that | here, whieh I will read, as follows: 
borrows the money. It is said that is quibbling. If that ode y Tine 
quibbling, then there is no difference between the holding indi- watt ssa ce i Mtn a rs i Pe nd 
viduals composing a corporation liable and holding the cor- 
poration itself liable. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is the Senator from Ohio certain that 
under the laws of the various States in all cases there is no 
personal liability upon the part of members of cooperative 
associations? 

Mr. FESS. I do not know what the State laws provide in 
reference to that. 


Epwarp A. ONEAL, President. 
I have another telegram, which reads: 


Morning papers report your plan and President’s statement. We 
heartily indorse this sound constructive program, which will be of 
lasting benefit to agriculture because it: develops permanent organiza- 
tion and will tend to coordinate work’ of numerous cooperatives al- 
ready formed. We urge favorable action at this session because 
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principles embodied in this plan are in our judgment supported by | 
yast majority farmers who are organized In cooperative business asso- 
ciations but who have not been articulate in expressing their opinions 
at Washington. For your information Federated Fruit Growers is 
national cooperative federation with shipping associations and members 
in about 40 different States. Departments Agriculture and Commerce 
are familiar our operation. During past two months expressions from 
this membership have been made covering such wide territorial spread 
as to indicate national sentiment, and it is based on this survey that | 
we offer hearty indorsement and support of your plan. 

FEDERATED Fruit & VEGETABLE GROWERS, 

ARTHUR R, RULE, General Manager. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, 
question about those telegrams? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator may. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator as to the 
telegram from the Farm Bureau of Alabama and the one from 
the Fruit Growers’ Association, whether the officials of the 
organizations sending those telegrams had been furnished by 
the Senator with a copy of this new provision which he has 
inserted on page 11 and which has never as yet been printed. 
Did they know there wus such a provision in the bill when 
they indorsed it? 

Mr. FESS. I presume that the Senator knows that I have 
no knowledge of what prompted these people to send the 
telegrams. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator knew about this new provision 
and I wish to find out whether the Senator was more confi- 
dential with these advisers than he was with the Senate as to 
what was going to be in his amendment when he offered it. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is always ready, I will not say with 
his innuendoes, but his inferences. What I have offered here 
as to amortization affords a workable plan, and the Senator 
might have voted for the bill if I had not put it in, but that 
dves not mean anything to me. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is mistaken; 
only fatal thing in the proposal. There are many other fatal 
things, but that is a fatal thing. However, I should like to 
ask the Senator if the plan of amortization he now advances 
has ever been suggested in a committee of the Senate or of | 
the House or any organization of farmers anywhere in the 
United States and has met their approval? 


may I ask the Senator a 


that is not the 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska is | 
on record—and it is a long-standing record—in favor of the | 





cooperative-marketing plan, but, because this bill has not come 
from his committee and he belongs to a group that seems to 
take the position that if they can not have their way they are 
going to be against everything, he is picking fault with the 
plan of amortizing these loans which is provided by the amend- 
ment. We are trying to make a provision whereby the loans 
may be repaid, and, for that reason, I struck out the provision 
that they might be made secured or unsecured. Now, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Nebraska—— 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has in the proposal that very 
provision. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I do not yield. I have the floor. | 
I wish to say to the Senator from Nebraska that he has had | 
a fair chance in this body and in the other body to secure the 
adoption of the plan which was brought forth from his com- 
mittee, and now there seems to be-a desire on the part of those 
who are acting in sincerity, as much as is the Senator from 
Nebraska, to vote for something else. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not question that. 

Mr. FESS. The other plan was not so drawn as to meet 
their approval. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
argue that to me. 

Mr. FESS. The Senate has voted that plan down; 
House voted it down. Here is a plan that merely enlarges the | 
cooperative-marketing feature for which the Senator from 
Nebraska in season and out of season has stood, but he now | 
seems to argue that the cooperative-marketing system is a | 
failure and everything he said before was in reality false. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. FESS. I do not think that measures up to the senatorial 
standard. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must give me the credit in oppos- | 
ing his proposal that I gave him when the situation was 
reversed. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, who has the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio has the 
floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
that point? 
Mr. FESS. The difficulty is that I only have a brief time. | 


I concede all that; the Senator need not 


the 


I will ask the Senator if he will yield at | 
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I will not criticize the Senator at all if he 
I will get some time of my own before we get 


Mr. NORRIS. 


through. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, another telegram reads: 


On behalf New Hampshire Farm Bureau and farmers this region 


they express approval and urge passage of your farm-relief proposal! 


| Believe it most helpful to cooperative marketing in all sections of the 


country. 


G. M. PcTxam, 
Member Board of Directors American Farm Bureau Federation. 


I have not asked that there be any word sent to any Senator, 
and especially not to myself, for such messages do not have the 
influence upon me that a good many people think they may 
have; but these have come in, and I submit them in reply to 
the suggestions that there is not anything in the amendment 
that meets the approval of farmers. 

This, Senators, is the one constructive advance in coopera- 
tive marketing. If the Senate, which voted unanimously for 
cooperative marketing, wants to take the position that it was 
mistaken, that everything that was proposed at that time and 
supported by evidence was faulty and that all Senators made 
a mistake, then I can see consistency in Senators voting against 
enlarging upon it. 

If, however, cooperative marketing is an agency and a facil- 
ity that has been of value to the farmer, then this one con- 
structive advance, which enables them to get on their feet and 


| to enlarge their activities to the extent of wholly controlling 


the selling market, it seems to me will be favored by every Sen- 
ator who supported cooperative marketing, unless they say that 
failure, as was suggested by the 


Senator. I do not know that he meant that it is a failure. He 


| said that there were a great many who were dissatisfied with 


it and are withdrawing from it. Of course, if we made a mis- 
take in 1922, and it is better that six and a half million people 
act in helter-skelter fashion, with no concentrated effort, with 
no central agency speaking for them, if it is better to let them 
go hither and yon and compete with one another and cut one 
to organize them in 
cooperative facilities to handle the products of the country, 
why, then, vote against this bill, because it would be useless to 


| enact it if that were true; but I do not assume that that is 
| true, Mr. President. 


Mr. McNARY, Mr. REED of Missouri, and Mr. ROBINSON 


| of Arkansas addressed the Chair. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I quite agree with the thesis 
of the Senator from Ohio. I have had some personal experi- 
ence, covering a good many years, with cooperative organiza- 
tions, and I stand here ready to defend them if attacked, pro- 
vided they are properly managed. I wish to get away from the 
thesis, however, and I want the author of the amendment to 
analyze it. I should like to propound a question or two which 
I think very important from my understanding, at least, of the 
Senator’s amendment. May I have that privilege? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator has that privilege. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to sub- 
mit a parliamentary inquiry. What is the limit upon the ad- 
dress of the Senator from Ohio? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty minutes on the bill and 15 
minutes on the amendment. 

Mr. FESS. My time will soon be over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has consumed 
much more than 45 minutes. I do not care to raise any ques- 


| tion about that, however. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading of the amendment did 
not come out of the Senator’s time. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator began speaking 


| to the amendment at 15 minutes after 12 o'clock by the clock 


in front of me; but I do not care to raise the question. 
Mr. LENROOT. He is speaking on the bill now. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. I do not care to 


| raise the question. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator from Ohio started at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no desire to obtrude myself if the 
Senator’s time is exhausted. May I ask if the Senator has 


| any further time? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator from Ohio has until a quarter of 1. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to know from the Senator if the 
board which is provided for in this amendment will make 
loans to cooperatives other than those dealing with agricul- 
tural surpluses? 
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Mr. FESS. The theory of the amendment is to permit loans 
to be made to cooperative associations dealing in agricultural 
products. It would include surpluses that are exportable and 
surpluses that are not exportable. 

Mr. McNARY. ‘Then I understand that this board can loan 
upon all agricultural commodities that are grown, irrespective 
of whether there is a surplus in the domestic market above 
domestic requirements. 

Mr. FESS. I assume that that might be true. 
the board would not be likely to make the loan 

Mr. McNARY. Is not that the exact fact, as can be inter- 
preted from the language in the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. FESS. I am rather of the opinion that it will permit 
loans to cooperatives dealing in agricultural products. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the Senator any doubt in his own mind 
about the meaning of his amendment? If so, we should make 
it more accurate by amendment. 

Mr. FESS. The purpose of the amendment is to deal with 
the marketing of agricultural products. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. And it is not necessarily limited to exportable 
surpluses. It probably will not be utilized except by handling 
the surplus; but there is any amount of surplus that is not 
exportable, and that is one feature that I do not like in the 
bill of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McNARY. Then I want to know whether the Senator 
proposes that his substitute shall in any way attempt to solve 
the troublesome problem of surpluses of basic agricultural 
commodities ? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, yes; it is all-inclusive. It would include 
surpluses, both exportable and nonexportable, if it does not 
include more than that. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. Let us take wheat as an illustra- 
tion. Over a period of about 15 years there has been an ex- 
portable surplus of 150,000,000 bushels annually. Under this 
amendment how would this machinery be set in operation to 
take care of that exportable surplus of grain in order to raise 
the domestic price, and who would pay the losses incident to 
selling the exportable surplus on the world market? 

Mr. FESS. The cooperative marketing agencies that would 
have charge of the marketing of this surplus can hold it, 
if they so desire, until the demand will absorb the supply. 
That is one of the very purposes of it. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. Let us take an illustration. 
Then this commission which the Senator’s amendment organ- 
izes and which is given, without any restrictions whatsoever, 
$100,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United States, could 
zo out into the market and buy up, through these cooperatives, 
the exportable surplus, which is estimated at 150,000,000 bush- 
els, and hold that back until the next year or some other and 
more favorable time? 

Mr. FESS, It could hold it until the demand would absorb 
the supply. 

Mr. McNARY. The domestic demand or the world demand? 

Mr. FESS. Both. 


However, 





Mr. McNARY. And both operating together would absorb 
the surplus? 
Mr. FESS. That is the only way in which it can be done. 


If it can not be done in that way, it can not be done at all. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator believe that there would 
be any losses incident to this very large operation ? 

Mr. FESS. There is a provision for amortizing these loans. 

Mr. McNARY. Pardon me; I will discuss that with the 
Senator in a moment. Does the Senator believe that there 
would be any losses incident to this very large operation in 
wheat? 

Mr. FESS. If there is any loss, it will be the loss of the 
people that are dealing in it. 

Mr. McNARY. I am asking what is the opinion of the Sena- 
tor? Does he believe that there will be any loss? 

Mr. FESS. There may be or there may not be. The Senator 
can not tell and I can not tell. 

Mr. McNARY. Pardon me for being so doubtful. 
a loss, against whom is that loss charged? 

Mr. FESS. The people who suffer the loss. 

Mr. McNARY. That is, these cooperatives? 

Mr. FESS. The cooperatives. 

Mr. McNARY. Then the money comes out of the Treasury of 
the United States and is lost? 

Mr. FESS. How does the Senator say it comes out of the 
Treasury and is lost? 

Mr. McNARY. They are operating with money out of the 
Treasury. The first loss comes out of the Treasury. That loss 
must be repaid to the Government by the members of these 


If there is 
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cooperatives. That is the way that thing operates, and the 
Senator knows it if he knows anything about this amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Who makes the contract? 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, the Senator is geting back to where it 
means nothing to me. I am trying to confine the Senator to 
an explanation of the terms of his own amendment. 

Mr. FESS. That is the difficulty. If it does not mean any- 
thing to the Senator 

Mr. McNARY. I say to the Senator in the best of good 
nature that loss will follow from selling the surplus abroad. 
That loss must first come out of the Treasury of the United 
States. Secondly, that loss must be absorbed and made up by 
the members of these various cooperatives. What will happen? 
These cooperatives will not go down through the years carrying 
the loss incident to increase of price on the domestic market 
when only 20 per cent of the farmers and producers belong to 
the cooperatives and the great advantage goes to the 80 per cent 
that are not in the cooperatives. That is the way that will 
operate. 

Mr. FESS. Under the present system who loses? 

Mr. McNARY. Everybody loses and nobody gains under the 
provisions of this amendment. 

Mr. FESS. I see. The Government here proposes to set up 
a farm commission. It will be authorized to loan to the amount 
of $100,000,000 as a maximum. That is a revolving fund. 
There is established in the Treasury a loan fund, and that loan 
fund is replenished by the sales, and out of it will be taken 
— of the losses. It is the cooperative associations that will 

ose. 

Mr. McNARY. Why, certainly. \ 

Mr. FESS. And they are responsible for what they do. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. And if their security is not good the commission 
will not loan, just the same as the Government will not loan. 

Mr. McNARY. That raises the point that I thought we 
would reach after a while. The Senator says now that this is 
simply a reenactment of the War Finance Corporation; that 
this board will not loan any money unless it is upon adequate 
security. I wondered if that would finally come out. The 
eat originally provided that it should loan without sce- 
curity 

Mr. FESS. The measure provided just like other measures 
that we have already enacted, and I took out that provision 
because I do not think loans ought to be made in that way. 

Mr. McNARY, Not by any means. In the intermediate 
credits bill it is provided that the board can not make a loan 
for an amount in excess of 75 per cent of the market value of 
the collateral that is provided as an evidence of the indebted- 
nesz. Here there is no limitation upon the amount that can be 
loaned, 

Mr. FESS. That is, the intermediate bank is limited in the 
amount it can loan. 

"1 Mr. McNARY. Certainly. There is no limitation whatever 
ere. 

Mr. FESS. No; but it is that margin that is not covered and 
can not be acquired by the marketing associations from the 
banking institutions or the intermediate credit banks that we 
wanted to cover, and if we do not find a way to cover that we 
ean not solve the problem, 

Mr. McNARY. Then I will ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. He says there will be no loss, because these cooperatives 
will demand adequate security for the money that is loaned. 
Is that the present view of the Senator? 

Mr. FESS. I said the commission, not the cooperatives. 
The commission will demand security. They are the body that 
loans. 

Mr. McNARY. They will demand adequate security? 

Mr. FESS. And not the cooperatives. 

Mr. McNARY. No; no. I appreciate that, but I say the com- 
mission will demand adequate security of these cooperatives 
before it loans them money? 

Mr. FESS. I should think so. 

Mr. McNARY. That is what I should think, too, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Then, if that is true, we have added nothing to the legis- 
lative literature now upon the statute books, 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to ask just one further question. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I submit a question to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. If the War Finance Corporation, operated by a 
financial genius, with a revolving fund of $500,000,000, could 
not cure this situation in six years, how may it be expected that 
a new and inexperienced commission with a stated fund of 
$100,000,000 can do it? 

Mr. MoNARY. That is a very pertinent inquiry. 
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Now, Mr. President, there is one other question I want to 
ask. 

On page 10, line 23, there is a provision that is rather ex- 
traordinary. It reads: 


In the making of loans the commission shall exercise care and dill- 
vence to satisfy itself that there is a reasonable prospect of repayment, 
g 


Does the Senator interpret that to mean that the commission 


shall require adequate security or that it shall use all reason- | 
able diligence in ascertaining that there is a probability that | 


the debt will be paid? 

Mr. FESS. That is the favorite ‘erm of the Senator from 
Oregon. It is the reasonable item that is written 
transportation act. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Senator satisfied with that? What I 
want to ascertain from the Senator is this: I do not want to 
guarrel, and I hope I am always good natured. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is not quarreling. 

Mr. McNARY. We have started upon this theory: 
security shall be adequate, there will be no loss because the 
commission shall require security. That is the Senator’s posi- 
tion about it? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator did not say that the commission 
shall require security. 

Mr. McNARY. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. FESS. 
that any loan that is made will be sufficiently secured to justify 
the loan. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. Then will the Senator accept 
an amendment striking from bis amendment the provision on 
page 10 which I have just read? 

Mr. FESS. No; I will not. The Senator from Ohio takes 
the same position that the Senator from Oregon took on his 
bill, that there has to be some leeway left to the commission. 
Whenever we would ask the Senator from Oregon a specific 
question he always parried it by saying: “Oh, well, the com- 
mission has to have some latitude in this thing”; but now, be- 
cause the same thing is in this bill in regard to security it 
seems to be the subject of a great deal of trepidation. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Oregon had a bill that any 
one could read and interpret, and I am trying to get the Sen- 
ator’s view of his proposal. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio is not responsible for 
the ability of Senators to interpret. 


Mr. McNARY. I am interested in the question of the 
amortization fee. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 


Ohio has expired. 
Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp 
an editorial from the New York Herald-Tribune of yesterday. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the article was 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New York Herald-Tribune, Monday, June 28, 1926] 
FAIR PLAY FOR THE FARMER 


ordered to be 


President Coolidge was building for the future when he published 
his appeal for the passage of the Fess farm relief bill following the 
Senate’s rejection of the McNary-Haugen bill. Economically the 
McNary-Haugen project is impossible. Neither House of Congress is 
Pilling to pass it. The President himself would veto it. It represents 
2 cheap kind of political offensive, similar to the offensive which de- 
feated the Coolidge-Mellon tax reforms in 1924 and which petered 
out after those reforms were overwhelmingly indorsed by the country. 
If sound farm relief legislation is sidetracked now it will be had at 
another session. So far the farm bloc in Congress has simply blocked 
farm relief. 

It is hard to cure politicians of the habit of playing politics. To 
the great credit of the Democratic Party in the senate, 22 minority 
Senators were recorded against the McNary-Haugen bill and only 18 
for it. That shows the economic cleavage in the party. But on the 
political side enough Democrats now seen disposed to join with the 
McNary-Haugen Republicans to prevent any rational and workable 
farm relief legislation at this session. The object of this strategy is 
to keep alive a division in the Republican Party and to make the ad- 
ministration a target of resentment this fall in the few disaffected 
Western States. 

This is the same strategy as lay behind the Democratic-La Follette 
alliance two years ago and forced a third party presidential ticket 
into the field. But the Democrats suffered more from that diversion 
than the Republicans did. They were hampered by a coalition into 
which they had entered insincerely because of misjudged political ex- 
pediency. 

The Fess bill, practically the same as the Tincher bill, meets the 
belief of the country that a helping hand should be extended to agri- 


into the | 


The | 
Senator says now that even though there is no demand that the | 


I assume that the commission will be satisfied | 
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The problem of a wheat export surplus ts, In the main, one 
of overproduction and defective marketing facilities It can not be 
solved by selling the surplus at the taxpayer's expense, thus aggre 
; Vating overproduction instead of checking it. But better cooperative 
| nrarketing would help. If the surplus can be held down and then dis 
posed of by large-scale handling and expert financing, the wheat grower 
will soon enjoy the benefits of a normal home warket and the ample 
protection that there is in existing tariff rates 

The right process is one of constructive aid, in which the Govern 
ment would play a sane economic role. 
mate Federal assistance. 


The Fess bill represents legiti 
It reflects the friendly spirit of the country 
toward a temporarily embarrassed industry The extremists who for 
personal and politicai reasons refuse to accept anything short of the 
| McNary-Haugen measure are doing the farmer no real service. 

are simply working for political extremists 

thought they were doing in 1924. They are standing on a platform 
| built to last only over the 1926 election. 

The President's statesmanship, on the contrary, is reasoned and fat 
sighted He stands for fair play for the farmer He wants to see 
the farming industry as a whole strengthened by common-sense legis- 
Jation, He puts aside trickery and demagogy. 
a show-down, to submit his cise to the people. 
wheat 


They 
advantage, as the tax 


Ile is willing to have 

in the long run the 
farmers themselves will discover that Government assistance 
Within economic laws and reason is of greater and more lasting benefit 
to them than any fallacious and self-defeating nostrum like the pro- 
posed McNary-Haugen experiment ever could be. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I want to 
bring to the attention of the Senate the provisions in the Fess 
amendment relating to loans to cooperative associations, the 
method of securing the same, and the method of requiring 
the repayment of the loans. 

I said a few moments ago that the security provisions of 
this amendment are very exceptional and, in my opinion, un- 
reasonable. There can be little doubt that if the amendment 
becomes law and the commission puts into effect the provisions 
to which I am now referring it will result in the complete 
destruction of the cooperative associations which attempt to 
submit themselves to the processes of the legislation. 

Let me explain in the few moments which I am permitted 
to speak on this amendment the reasons for that declaration. 

At the bottom of page 10 is subparagraph (a), which reads 
as follows: 


In the making of loans the commission shali exercise care and dili- 
gence to satisfy itself that there is a reasonable prospect of repayment 


Who ever before heard of the Congress enacting legislation 
relating to loans the basis for which is that there must be a 
“reasonable prospect of repayment.” The usual requirement 
is that security shall be taken for the loan in some form so as 
| to make it reasonably certain that the loan will be paid. 

I pass over that provision, however, and call attention to the 
| succeeding one. Paragraph (b) as it was origipally written 
' reads as follows: 


That in case other or additional provisions for payment are not 
prescribed by the commission any association receiving a loan shall 
| provide for the payment thereof, including interest thereon, in a 
| manner approved by the commission, during a period not exceeding 
33 years. 


tions for a period of 33 years; but the Senator from Ohio, 
| after a conference with some one last night, has inserted the 
following provision, for which I do not believe any Senator on 
this side of the Chamber can afford to vote: 

(b) That in case other or additional provisions for repayment are 
not prescribed by the commission, any association recelving a loan 
shall provide for the repayment thereof by imposing an amortization 
charge, in a manner approved by the commission, on the commodity 
marketed by or through the association which will, in the judgment 
of the commission, during a period of not exceeding 33 years repay 
such loan, including interest thereon. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What ?s the legal effect of 


that provision? 


| 
} 
| The proposal was to make loans to the cooperative associa- 
| 


Mr. CARAWAY. 
name. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is another form of equallf- 
zation fee. The difference is that in this case the amortization 
fee is presumed to be paid by members of the cooperative asse- 
ciations. 

Mr. FESS. 


That is an equalization fee by another 


Mr. President, will the Senutor yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. To avoid the implication that there was a con- 
ference last night, the Senator would be glad to know that 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capprr] introduced a 
bill.on April 17, and I took those exact words from it. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am glad the 
Senator from Ohio aequits himself of the responsibility for 
that provision. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Or of thinking of it first. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And he amazes us by stating 
in the same breath that he got it from that friend of the 
farmer, that Senator who “farms” the farmer with such nota- 
ble success, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper]. 

The legal effect of this language is to impose a mortgage 
on the commodity dealt in by the cooperative associations, to 
the amount of the amortization fee, for a period of 33 years. 
Think of it! Nearly all the States permit chattel mortages 
on crops for supplies for the year in prospect, or for the cur- 
rent year. Most of them forbid mortgages for succeeding 
years. But this is a proposal, solemnly presented by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, by which it is sought to mortgage the crops 
of the growers of the staple American farm products for a 
period of 33 years. 

Mr. President, corn unplanted, 83 years unplanted; rice 
that may never be cultivated; wheat that may never be har- 
vested would have this burden imposed by an act of the Congress 
of the United States. What would be the inevitable result if 
this measure were agreed to? The $100,000,000 which would 
form the basis of the proposed 33-year mortgage on the staple 
farm crops of the United States would be taken up by the co- 
operative associations and expended in their activities during 
a single year. 

The cotton cooperative association and others would take 
this money and spend it, and if they employed it in exporting a 
surplus and incurred losses, as would certainly be expected, 
from the discussions that have been in progress here since the 
bili has been before the Senate, every dollar of the $100,000,000 
would have disappeared within a single year, or within two 
years, and the crops of the farmers of the United States would 
be mortgaged for 32 years to come. The result would be that 
the members of the cooperative associations would retire from 
them and others would refuse to join them. The cooperative 
associations make their contracts extending over a period of 
five years, and under their contracts the members can retire 
at the end of the five years, or they may join in a new contract. 
But this proposes to make a legislative cooperative contract for 
83 years and mortgage the crops of the farmers of the United 
States to secure this advance of $100,000,000, which may or 
may not be providently expended. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The farmers who were induced to 
sign those contracts for five years, and who found that they 
were losing money and sought to withdraw, and have gone on 
the open market to sell their own products, have time and 
again been sued and damages recovered by the members of 
these associations, so that it is no idle statement to say that 
the members who join these associations may find themselves 
mulcted in damages for the repayment of this fund. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In one instance at least one 
of the most prominent cooperative associations sold a staple 
farm product for future delivery and lost a large amount of 
money by reason of the losses on their contracts. It is per- 
fectly clear to me that no farmer would join a cooperative 
marketing association if he knew that in doing so he had to 
promise that the product of his toil and soil should be pledged 
for the payment of an amortization fee, the amount of which 
would be dependent entirely upon the success or failure of the 
activities of the association. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And for which he never received one dollar 
in benefit, because the fund had been used up and no one then 
could go into the association without becoming liable for a debt 
of somebody else. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. The result would 
be that in a year or two the hundred million dollars would have 
been employed, there would be a mortgage on the crops of the 
members of the cooperative associations for a period of 32 
years, and new members would refrain from coming in, because 
they would naturally be unwilling to pay another man’s debt. 
If you want to kill cooperative associations, if you want to 
put a heavier burden upon those that are already embaz- 
rassed, and if you want to make it impossible for them success- 
fully to operate, pass the Fess amendment. 

I undertake to say that in the legislative history of this 
country there never was such a proposition submitted here. 
The only distinctions between the equalization fee in the 
Haugen bill and the amortization fee in the Fess substitute 
are, first, that the latter is to be paid by the members of the 
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cooperative associations, and therefore it fs assumed to be vol. 
untary. There is another difference. The Haugen equalization 
fee contemplated that the crop or the portion of the crop whic) 
was submitted to the process for which the fee was charged 
should bear the burden; that is, excepting cotton. Of course. 
cotton was to get benefits without bearing any burden. By; 
this amendment proposes to impose an equalization fee, whic) 
ean not be determined in advance, on the products of the farms 
of the United States, and the natural result will be that if 
cooperative association undertakes to avail itself of the Fess 
amendment, the members who are in it probably will retire 
and others will refuse to join. So that the measure can no; 
work, and if an attempt is made to work it by a cooperative 
association, it will result, in all probability, in the breaking wu) 
of the association. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, there is nothing to keep it 
from imposing this amortization fee upon the very product 
handled by the association. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is to be levied on the com- 
modity dealt in by the cooperative association. Every bushel 
of rice, every barrel of wheat, every pound of cotton, that 
passed through a cooperative association, will pay a tribute, 
in the form of an amortization fee, for a loan that may or may 
not have been advantageous to the association. 

Of course, that provision was put in the measure in order to 
make some one believe that the Fess amendment contemplates 
security for the loans that are to be made to the cooperative 
associations. What would the security be worth? If a mem- 
ber of a wheat cooperative knew that by growing some product 
not dealt in by his cooperative association he could escape 
mortgage for 33 years on his prospective products, he would 
fail to grow wheat, and that, of course, would tend to reduce 
the production of wheat. But the bill is wholly unworkable, 
for the reason that it places a burden on the industry without 
affording a corresponding benefit. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if it will not trench 
on the Senator’s time—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
minutes then? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
recognized. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
from Arkansas has said 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri should 
remember that he can speak only once on the amendment under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. The Senator is entitled to 
15 minutes, but if he uses only 3 minutes, then he loses the 
rest of his time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
a part of my time. 

In addition to the criticism of the Senator from Arkansas of 
this remarkable paragraph (b) I call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to its peculiar language. First we find paragraph (a) pro- 
viding that— 


in the making of the loans the commission shall exercise care and 
diligence to satisfy itself that there is a reasonable prospect of re- 
payment. 


That has already been commented upon and it means one of 
two things. It either means that we are going to have a con- 
tract made which means something and which will bring repay- 
ment, in which event the language ought to be specific and 
require that particular thing, or it means that the commission 
can loan the money in any way it pleases and for any time 
it pleases: and after all it is not expected that security shall 
be taken, but the money shall be doled out without any ade- 
quate security or adequate assurance of return. I think the 
latter construction is the correct one, and in that construction 
I think we are aided by the first clause of paragraph (b) : 


That in case other or additional provisions for payment are not 
prescribed by the commission, any association receiving a loan shall 
provide for the repayment— 


by this amortization plan. Let us see what can be done 
under that clause treated by itself. The amortization plan is 
only fixed upon the scheme if the commission has not adopted 
some other plan. Accordingly the commission can adopt any 
other plan it sees fit. It can loan the money without any kind 
of security. It can loan the money without any reasonable 
chance of its return. It can loan the money for any period of 
time it sees fit. It ean loan it for 100 years if it wants to do 
so. It is another and a different plan than the amortization 
pian. So the proposal amounts to this: “Gentlemen, you can 
go ahead and do whatever you please in whatever way you 


May I have the floor for just three 
Missouri is 


In addition to what the Senator 





I shall try to relieve the Senate of 
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please and make any rules you please, and loan the money in 

any manner or form you please, and you have full liberties to 

do it; but if you do not do anything, if you sit silent and make 
other rules, then the amortization plan comes in.” 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. There is always one 

fixed rule here. The loan must be made in secret. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I accept the amendment. 


no 


Think of 
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a man drawing a contract in which it is provided that if the | 


obligor of the contract does not do anything else that he wants 
to do, then he shall do a certain thing. That becomes laugh- 
able. The truth is, Mr. President, the whole thing becomes 
jaughable. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] said everybody ought to 
be for this proposal of his because every Senator except one 
had voted for the act February 18, 1922, which he said was 
a farmers’ cooperative act. 
<emblanee to this proposal than the planet Mars bears to a 
potato bug sitting on a vine waiting for its dose of paris green. 
' Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will yield when I finish this state- 
ment. The act of February 18, 1922, is a short, simple propo- 
sition. In section 1 it is provided that persons engaged in the 
production of agricultural products, and so forth, may act 
together in associations, cooperative or otherwise, with 
without capital stock, in processing and preparing for market 
and in marketing their own products. That is all. 


They did | 


It does not bear any more re- | 


or | 
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that legislation when in one form or another it was before the 
Senate, because I recognize that the seattered units of farming 
activities, as compared to the more concentrated, developed con- 
dition of other industry, entitles agricultural combinations or 
cooperative associations to rather liberal treatment, and in this 
particular we have certainly given tiem liberal treatment. 

As I umlerstand the measure before us, it is an effort to 
assist in applying the same general policy which is applied by a 
selling agency of a manufacturing concern to market the over- 
production which frequently occurs among manufacturers, in 
order to market the overproduction which more frequently oc- 
curs in agriculture. I do not know why it is not worth trying. 
If the cooperative associations are a benefit—and I accept that 
viewpoint—certuinly they will be able to operate more effec- 
tively if they have capital or additional capital. I understand 
now that their capital is almost entirely raised through con- 
tributions from the members. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. The cooperatives can borrow from the inter- 
mediate credit banks. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; I appreciate that. 

Mr. GOODING. They can borrow any amount if they have 
the security, or on their crops to the extent of 70 per cent of 


| their value. 


not need that in an act of Congress at all, for they could have | 
done it anyway, except that some one thought that possibly | 


by pursuing this course they might be held to come in conflict 
with the Sherman antitrust law. 
The seeond section provides that if these associations are 
conducting themselves as to monopolize trade or trade 
prices unduly, the Secretary of Agriculture may call them to 
account. What has that to do with this scheme? What re- 
semblance does it bear to this plan? It contemplates the mere 
right of associations to organize and to proceed to market their 
products on their own account and at their own risk, and then 
there is a clause providing that if they undertake to monopolize 
the market or raise the prices unduly they may be called to 
account by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield now to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The substitute which was offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] provided, on page 4, that all 
loans shall be made to any farmers, ranchers, or planters, act- 
ing separately or in cooperative associations, and so on, upon 
such security as the board of directors may approve. The 
Senator from Missouri, as I remember, voted with his col- 
league for that proposal. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly, upon such security as 
they should approve, which means that if they perform their 
duty they will take proper security. 

Mr, FESS. That is precisely the same as in the proposition 
which I have submitted. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
contemplates repayment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And it does not provide that 
there shall be a reasonable prospect for repayment, thereby 
implying that the usual precautions in taking security may not 
be exercised, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
floor. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I do not claim to be an expert on 
farm legislation, neither am I in the slightest degree unsympa- 
thetic with the problem. I do, however, in a modest way claim 
to be fairly familiar with the usual accepted rules of business, 
and I do not differentiate, in discussing business, the problem of 
marketing agricultural products. In fact, I am inclined to the 
opinion that perhaps it has been because of a lack of business 
application, to a great extent at least, that some of the diffi- 
culties confront us which we are trying now earnestly to solve. 

We have had two viewpoints expressed in the debate this 
morning as to the effectiveness of the cooperative association 
plan. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] has spent much 
time in successful efforts extending over a period of years to 
help alleviate the situation. He expresses the opinion that 
cooperative associations are helpful. I believe he is correct. 
I can not understand why they would not be helpful, especially 
in view of the fact that cooperative associations dealing in 
agricultural marketing problems are permitted a leeway not 
enjoyed by industrial combinations. In other words, they are 
not under the operation of the Sherman Act. They are per- 
mitted to establish pools, and in the bill now before us the term 
is used distinctly, “to establish pools.” I haye not opposed 
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But it provides for repayment, and 


Yes. Mr. President, I yield the 


Mr. EDGE. I appreciate that, but I am speaking of capital 
and not of borrowed money. There is quite a distinction be- 
tween capital and borrowings, as the Senator well knows. 

I do not see any reason why we should assume that a com- 
mission set up under the terms of the bill would not use reason- 
able precaution in advancing any funds to cooperative associa- 
tions for the purpose of marketing surplus products. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] placed his finger exactly 
upon the fundamental difficulty. I think it is generally agreed 
by all schools of thought on the question that the great spread 
between the producer and the consumer is that difficulty. It is 
generally admitted that the consumer is paying a large price, 
generally speaking, for food products. Yet at the same time it 
is admitted that the actual producer, the farmer, is not receiy- 
ing his share of that price. If selling agencies and other com- 
binations in industry, permitted under the rather drastic re- 
strictions of the Sherman Act, can help alleviate the situation 
there as they do, then I can not see why with the additional 
opportunity, the additional privileges which cooperative asso- 
ciations, representing agriculture, have, they should not be able 
to take advantage of the information supposed to be assembled 
under the provisions of the first section of the bill and assist in 
cutting down the wasteful, uneconomic spread between the 
citizen who raises the product and the consumer who finally 
buys it in the public market. 

I do not know how they are going to solve that problem in 
any other manner, and my support of this substitute amend- 
ment is fundamentally because of the elementary consideration 
that some way must be found to cut down that almost unex- 
plainable difference between the price received by the farmer 
and the price paid by the consumer. Cooperative associations 
through their opportunities to cut down expenses of marketing 
can readily put aside a sinking fund or provide for “ amortiza- 
tion,” if that is preferred. The whole idea and object of their 
cooperation must be to cut down marketing expenses or their 
formation would be a useless gesture. Therefore, with proper 
management, knowing their business as we assume they must 
know it, they must be able to cut down the expenses of market- 
ing the crops, which, of course, in the ordinary course would 
pay the loans that would be advanced by the Government. 

I do not know why we should assume here that a commission 
set up under the terms of this amendment would not use 
ordinary common sense and business judgment in the distribu- 
tion of the loans. It seems to be assumed that all its activities 
will be conducted on an uneconomic scale. A remark was 
made during the debate this morning that the War Finance 
Corporation, with a sum of a half billion dollars, I think, at 
their command, had not settled the agricultural problem. True, 
they did not settle it, but they did a great deal toward alleviat- 
ing it; they helped in various parts of this country at a time 
when help was most necessary and saved many a situation, 
They did not solve the great problem with a half billion dollars, 
and probably would not have solved it with many other half 
billion dollars. Why should those who represent the great 
agricultural interests of the West be reluctant to accept this 
additional help? Certainly, agricultural interests do not have to 
take the money unless they think that they have some way ‘1 
which they can make good use of the money. It is surely a 
step in the right direction. We are trying to find some method 
to relieve the situation, A biil was prepared, which was 
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debated for weeks {n both branches of Congress, but finally 
failed to receive the approval of either branch. That is water 
over the dam. LEitber we must try something else or we must 
close the doors and say there is absolutely no chance for relief 
for the great agricultural interests of the country. 

I do not think for one moment that the passage of the pend- 
ing substitute will solve the question, neither do I assume that 
the Government necessarily is going to lose $100,000,000 if 
it shall advance loans through a commission to be set up in 
Washington, which presumably will be constituted of men 
who will naturally protect the interests of the Government. 
On the other hand, I do think it will do some good toward 
solving this problem. Why refuse this help? How can we 
go buck to our homes and say that there is only one possible 
scheme that can ever offer any relief? So far as I am con- 
cerned, [ would not care if the entire $100,000,000 were lost, 
and I do not belleve any other citizen of the country would 
care, if it should, in adequate proportion, relieve the situation. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Steck in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from’ 
ldaho’ 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator from New 
Jersey that the farmers believe that this is merely a _ pro- 


posal to divert him from the real problems of agriculture that 
must be settled before he can have relief. This would not give 
the farmer anything. 

Mr. EDGE. I appreciate the sincerity of the Senator from 
Idaho and his earnest efforts to try to reach a salution of the 
problem; but the indisputable fact is that the very measure 
in which he showed such intelligent interest has been defeated 
and we must either attempt to devise some other plan that 
seems to offer relief or we must admit that there is not any 
relief 

The Senator has reminded me by his interruption of the 
fact that in the debate a few days ago he referred to the so- 
called Edge Act, which I had the pleasure of sponsoring six 
or seven years ago, immediately following the war. I think 
the Senator made the statement at that time that the Edge Act 
had been passed in the interest of the manufacturers in order 
that they might export or market their surplus products 
abroad. The Senator is entirely mistaken about that. As a 
matter of fact, the so-called Edge Act was passed mainly in 
the interest of the farmer and was used mainly by the farmers. 
The greatest development under that act was down in the city 
of New Orleans, La. A combination of bankers in seven or 
eight Southern States organized and raised a capital, as I 
recall, of $7,000,000, paid in, and through that financed the 
exportation of hundreds of millions of bales of cotton. Gener- 
ally speaking, the only reason to-day, as I am informed, that 
that act is not in general use throughout the country is 
because of the poor credit of Hurope. 

Mr. GOODING. The farmers never sell in Europe for less 
than they sell at home, except when they are forced to do so. 
Including freight, they have always sold for more in the 
European market than they have in the American market. 

Mr. EDGR. In answer to that suggestion, Mr. President, 
all of the plans which have been proposed have been designed 
naturally to help market the surplus abroad. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator surely can not show how there 
is any advantage to the wheat grower from the so-called Edge 
Act. The wheat grower always has to take a fixed market 
price, published in the newspapers every morning, both as to 
our own market and the market at Liverpool, so there is no 
chance for him to take advantage of exports under the Edge 
Act at all. 

Mr. EDGE. What we are trying to relieve, to some extent, 
is what the Senator has referred to as the surplus, and whether 
it be wheat, cotton, manufactured articles, or what not. Of 
course, in a way exports must be financed because of the poor 
credit abroad. That was the design of that act, and it referred 
to any commodity that was generally exported. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr, EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator, referring to the danger of the loss 
of the loan, made the statement that it would not disturb him 
very much if we should lose it all. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The provision for amortization is one simply 
looking to additional security if the commission so requires. 
That is rather going to the ultra conservative side to avoid 
losses. If it were thought wise to strike it out and lose the 
advantage of that security against losses, we could strike it 
out. The provision for amortization only looks to additional 
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security against loss of the loan in case it is thought wise ¢, 
employ it. 

Mr. EDGE. I thoroughly understand that, and I see no oh. 
jection to having the amortization plan together with ot}, 
plans available for furnishing security. After all is said any 
done, loans would only be made, I assume, under recognizes) 
rules, such as value as reflected in inventories, and the mora! 
risk would be taken into consideration, just as any bank op 
other loan agency naturally follows certain rules. As I haya 
said before, the assumption that the farm board would taka 
unnecessary risks is not justified by anything that has » 
curred. I repeat, in view of the acute condition that exisis. 
and which we all know to exist, in the case of agriculture, | 
would not worry a great deal—and I am sure a large majority 
of the citizens of this country would not worry—if the entip. 
hundred million dollars were absorbed if such a sum woul 
relatively help the situation and bring the cooperative orgsy/i- 
zations into a line of activity that would be parallel with the 
sales agencies of the large manufacturing producers, and that 
would gradually cut down the spread between the producer 
and the consumer. There, in’ my judgment, is where our 
energies must be directed; there we do not find a parallel in 
industry, generally speaking, and there, in my judgment, w» 
must depend not on Congress but on the representatives of tho 
industry itself, the members of the cooperative associations 
There has not been a word uitered in this debate against tho 
substitute proposed by the Senator from Ohio which, in my 
judgment, would justify a vote against at least trying out the 
plan which it proposes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, much of the debate this 
morning upon the part of the proponents of the amendment ov! 
the Senator from Ohio has been designed to prove that there 
would be no loss to the Treasury by reason of the operation 
of the amendment if it should finally be enacted into law. 
Mr. President, I am afraid that the amendment is so restricted 
that it will be of very little benefit to the farmer. I do not see 
how it can do any harm, and, for that reason, I would support 
it; but I do not believe that the amendment in any way 
reaches the heart of the problem of the farmer. 

Speaking solely from the standpoint of the cooperative 
organizations, if they are to be successful there must be a 
central marketing cooperative organization formed of federa- 
tions of many units. I do not believe that such a central 
marketing organization can be successful unless it has a work- 
ing capital, any more than any manufacturing corporation can 
be successful unless it has a working capital. Under existing 
agricultural conditions it is impossible for the farmers to pro- 
vide that working capital, and I think the Government ought 
to provide that working capital, at least by way of experi- 
ment, rather than merely to loan the money based upon the 
same conditions upon which a banker would make a loan to 
a customer. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio does 
not provide for supplying working capital upon the same basis 
that a manufacturing corporation secures working capital 
To make the analogy, how long would a manufacturing cor- 
poration exist if it were provided that it must pay from 4 to 6 
per cent interest upon its working capital and then pay back 
the entire capital within a period of two, three, or four years, 
or even amortize it upon a basis of 33 years? In other words, 
under the plan proposed not only are dividends required from 
the very start, but the payment in part at least of the work 
ing capital is also required. It will be too great a handicap 
to enable the central marketing organizations to succeed, 1: 
they are to succeed they must have working capital without 
any terms for repayment provided either by the farmers 
themselves or by the Government; and in the acute agricul- 
tural situation which we have it seems to me that the Govern- 
ment ought to provide that working capital, at least to the 
extent of demonstrating by experiment whether or not a central 
marketing organization can be put upon its feet and given the 
same chance to succeed that a corporation has. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio does not give it the same 
chance, because no working capital is provided; it is all bor- 
rowed money, every penny of it. They can borrow now 75 per 
cent upon security through the intermediate credit bank system. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I do not see how there is any possible way of 
securing the working capital that the Senator has in mind un- 
less the marketing association is a corporation for profit, out 
of which it can pay interest on the capital. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, there could be an under- 
standing that if it was successful, in time to come, without a 
continuing liability for repayment, the working capital might 
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be repaid, or, in other words, subscribed by the farmers, just 
exactly as in the case of the farm loan credit system. The 
Government provided the capital in the first instance. It was 
later provided by the farmers themselves, and the Government 
has been repaid nearly all of the capital that it has furnished. 
In that case it was not a loan. We provided the capital upon 
which every farm land bank did business. 

Mr. FESS. If the corporation doing the business of market- 
ing should do it upon a profit that would be paid to the in- 
corporators or the stockholders, I fear that the farmers would 
think that it was a corporation that was making profit out of 
them, and it would not go far. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to say to the Senator, in response 
to that, that I would not be concerned with the return of any 
part of this $100,000,000 to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, while it could not be obtained 
from the farmer on that basis, the Government might make that 
contribution ? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and we could well afford to make that 
contribution if we could demonstrate the soundness and work- 
ability of a system of central marketing associations. Then we 
could thereafter have capital furnished by the farmers them- 
selves, where they would be unwilling to subscribe to it 
to-day. 

Mr. GOODING. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I should like to ask the Senator if he agrees 
with the Senator from Ohio that it is possible to help the 
wheat growers through this bill in any way at all? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am not at all certain but 
that it would be. Thirty per cent of the country elevators in 
the United States are now controlled by farmers’ organizations 
themselves. If that percentage could be doubled, the eoopera- 
tive organizations could control to some extent the flow of 
the wheat, so that there would be no such thing as dumping 
upon the market at any time. I am frank to say to the Sena- 
tor that no such scheme would accomplish what he sought to 
accomplish through the McNary-Haugen bill; but some benefit 
could be received by the farmer if he had a system of orderly 
marketing. 

To illustrate, right now, at this very time, I am told wheat 
has been harvested in Oklahoma, wheat is being harvested in 
Texas, and it is flowing to Gulf ports, and there is such a glut 
of wheat in the Gulf ports to-day that the freight rates have 
increased 10 cents a bushel; and that is costing the farmers of 
Oklahoma and of Texas just 10 cents a bushel to-day, whereas 
if an orderly marketing system were provided they would 
be just 10 cents a bushel better off than they are to-day. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield: 

Mr. FESS. And not only the increase in transportation but 
the flow of the entire product at once beats down the price. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, how would the Senator, with 
$100,000,000, take care of any part of the wheat crop? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have never contended that a hundred 
million or a hundred and fifty million dollars is going to solve 
the problem; but if we could show the farmer how it is pos- 
sible to conduct successfully a central marketing organization, 
and furnish the capital in the first instance to demonstrate it, 
then we shall have shown the farmer how the farmer can help 
himself, 

Mr. GOODING. But this amendment does not provide for 
the solution of the wheat problem. 

Mr. LENROOT,. No; I understand it does not. 

Mr. GOODING. Then how can it possibly help the wheat 
grower? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very frank to say that in voting for 
this amendment I do not do it with any idea that any great 
benefits are going to flow from it, because I think the fatal 
defect so far as very great benefit is concerned is that it looks 
to getting back into the Treasury of the United States every 
dollar that goes out of the Treasury of the United States, 
while, as I have sald before, I think that in the circumstances 
with which we are now confronted we could well afford to 
spend $100,000,000 or $150,000,000 out of the Treasury of the 
United States for the purpose of helping to put central market- 
ing cooperative organizations upon their feet. They have not 
had a chance to-day to establish themselves successfully, as 
manufacturing corporations do, ‘for the very simple reason that 
everything we propose to do is based upon a loan, with repay- 
ment of principal with interest; and we can not expect them to 
be successful upon that basis any more than we would expect 
a new manufacturing corporation to be successful, just starting 
in business, with a provision that it must pay interest upon 


Mr. President—— 
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the capital, which is equivalent to a dividend, from the very 
beginning of its business, and then pay back the capital itself. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I know of no wheat association that tried 
to hold its wheat and steady the market but that sooner or 
later has gone broke. I am familiar with the Northwest 
wheat growers’ associations which undertook to do that and 
they lost millions. I know of no one that has been successful 
among the wheat growers, so far as that is concerned, in their 
effort to improve the condition of wheat along that line. 

Mr. LENROOT. One great trouble with all great coopera- 
tive organizations up to this time is that it has not been recog- 
nized, and it must be recognized if they are to be successful, 
that they must have eflicient management. They must be 
willing to pay salaries for that efficient management in the 
Same way that other industries are willing to pay salaries for 
efficient management. With all due respect to the farmer, we 
can not expect a farmer who has had no business experience 
to manage a $50,000,000 proposition successfully any more 
than I could, and I could not do it, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I am interested in the Senator’s statement that 
we can not succeed if we provide for repayment. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a great handicap in succeeding. 

Mr. FESS. If that is true, then any proposal to make a 
plan along this line self-suppporting would be futile. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. If the farmers could or would 
subscribe this capital, it could succeed; but they are not going 
into it as an experiment. They are not going to subscribe in 
the first place. With the present acute condition of agrieul- 
ture, they have not the money to do it; but if we successfully 
establish these associations with the help of the Government 
subscribing the capital in some cases, then the farmers will 
have such confidence in it that they themselves will take care 
of it in the future. 

Mr. FESS. One more question: Does not the Senator be- 
lieve that a central marketing agency could work such econo- 
mies in the business that it would be a source of real profit to 
the individual member of the cooperative, so that, after all, 
the saving would be an increase in the cash balance that he 
would enjoy? 

Mr. LENROOT. I should be hopeful that that would fm 
done. It would be much more likely to be done if there were 
not this liability staring him in the face all the time to pay 
dividends upon the capital and pay back the capital within a 
short period. 

My whole point is that under the conditions that now exist 
the Government could well afford to spend $100,000,000 or 
$150,000,000 in helping to establish some sound plan that would 
be of benefit to agriculture, and for that reason we ought to 
go further than this amendment goes. However, as I said in 
the beginning, I can not see any possible harm that the amend- 
ment can do. I am not at all afraid, as is the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Goopine] apparently, that anyone will regard this 
amendment as a solution for the agricultural problem. 

Mr. GOODING. No; the Senator misunderstood me in that. 
What I said was that this is an effort to divert the farmer 
from the real issue, and he will be told, of course, that his 
problems have been settled, and he knows that they have not 
been settled. 

Mr. LENROOT. He will not be told so by me, I assure the 
Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rejoice that this Republican 
sham battle will soon be over. I have tried to be of service 
to the farmers in this matter and have done what I could to 
secure legislation that would be of real benefit to them, but I 
can not vote for the miserable makeshift now pending in the 
Senate. 

Those of us who really want farm relief, who are really in 
earnest, and who are willing to carry on this fight, ought not 
to surrender now. If we are going to adjourn, if those in 
power have determined upon that course, let us organize and 
get ready for the session which meets early in December. Let 
us come back and renew the fight and carry on until we do 
something worth while in the way of farm relief. The farmer's 
trouble is fundamental. Something has got to be done to take 
the grain gambler and the cotton gambler off the backs of the 
grain producers and the cotton producers. Something has got 
to be done to provide financial arrangements that will enable 
them to hold their produce off the market until the price will 
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yield a profit. The amendment which is now pending, provid- 
ing $100,000,000, is not a revolving fund to take care of grain 
and cotton, but it is a makeshift which proposes to open it up 
to the farmers who produce anything and everything. There 
is no provision for furnishing an adequate amount for aid to 
the wheat growers and the cotton producers. They are the 
ones that especially need help at this time. All that this meas- 
ure wlll do, if it is passed, is to deceive the farmer until after 
the fall election, or certainly until after the Republican pri- 
marries. 

I am reminded of a story of a wall that stood along a side- 
walk in a certain city. The property on which the wall stood 
belonged to a very wealthy man. The wall had a large crack 
in it. It got wider and wider, and one end of the wall beyond 
the crack commenced to lean a little toward the sidewalk, and 
people complained about it and urged those in authority to have 
the man who owned the property fix the wall so that it would 
not be dangerous to people who walked along the sidewalk. 
And how do you suppose he fixed it? Why, he pasted paper 


over the entire wall and covered the crack and reported that 


he had fixed the wall, and he added: “ You will not see any 
crack in the wall when you walk along there now.” 

Mr. President, while the break in the wall was temporarily 
covered, the crack was still there. It will be nothing short of 
a shame for Senators to go upon record favoring this thing 
and then go out and say that they have voted for a real farm- 
relief measure. The purpose of those who oppose any real farm- 
relief legislation, but who are disturbed lest the farmers should 
punish them at the polls, are now seeking to deceive the farmer 
into believing that they have given him farm-relief legislation. 
They ought not to do that, and we ought not to permit the 
farmers of the country to be fooled in that way. They are en- 
titled to fair treatment at the hands of Congress. We ought 
not to accept this makeshift, surrender, disband, and go home 
claiming that we have passed a real farm-relief measure. 
You have voted down and defeated a measure that provided 
$75,000,000 for cotton producers and $75,000,000 for grain 
growers, 

Now, you come with a proposition of a hundred million, just 
a little over half of the $150,000,000 that you have a chance 
to get. It is to be divided between potato producers, onion 
growers, cabbage producers, barley producers, rice producers, 
@sugar-cane producers, beet producers, and corn and cotton pro- 
ducers, and every other producer under the sun, It is intended 
to fool all of them and make them think that they can come 
up and get a handful of benefits. 

“Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
observation ? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Do not forget the bee producers, and do not 
forget that Ohio produces more honey than any other State in 
the Union. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The bee producer! If these gentlemen go out 
from here with this makeshift and claim that they have done 
something for the farmers, they will get stung at the next 
election by something worse than a bee [laughter], and they 
ought to be. 

As I sat here this morning I heard the able Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Ener], the splendid and genial Senator from 
New Jersey, advocating this measure and calling it farm relief, 
while the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], whom I know 
to be a friend of the farmer, and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Goopina], and others who voted as I did for another measure, 
standing here and protesting against this miserable makeshift 
and saying that it is a gold brick offered to the farmers of the 
country. But the Senator from Ohio |Mr. Fess] and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Epar] stood in solid phalanx, the 
two of them, championing the cause of the farmers of the 
West and of the South, with the farmers of the West against 
the bill and with the Senators from the West, in the main, 
against the bill, and with the Senators from the cotton- 
growing South against the bill; but the Senator from New 
Jersey |Mr. Epce] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] are 
just trying to force upon us this beautiful and splendid thing 
in the way of farm relief, and we do not seem willing to 
take it. 

Oh, Mr. President, they say it is economically sound. Well, 
it may be, but I can not understand that it has any relief in 
it for the farmers at all. It is a miserable makeshift, hoisted 
up in front of a situation that looks gloomy to those who 
have destroyed the opportunity for farm relief in this Chamber. 

Let the farmers know the truth, and we should not be a 
party to an arrangement that will deceive them. I will not 
play politics on any question where human rights are involved. 
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I love the Democratic Party. I am: a Democrat from ja; 
crown to shoe sole, but I would not play politics for my part 
at the expense of human beings in distress. I try to vote j, 
this Chamber regardless of whether a bill is offered by a Demo. 
crat or a Republican, on its merits, to stand by the principle 
that is involved in it, to either favor it or oppose it upon 
that ground; and I do not intend that this thing shall jo 
camouflaged so that the people will be deceived by it. As | 
said the other day, 95 per cent of the farmers are mortgaged 
and the property of many of them has already been sold under 
the hammer for taxes. They are almost hopelessly involyed jy 
debt; an election is coming on, and Senators are seeking to 
get away to some summer resort where they can discuss way. 
and means for saving the hide of the Republican Party in tio. 
November elections while the farmer and his problem are for. 
gotten. These things are the things uppermost in their minds. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I just wanted to ask the Senator from Alg- 
bama, in view of the fact that he evidently contemplates , 
renewal of this agricultural legislation at the next session of 
Congress, whether he does not think it would be a good thing 
to arrange to have a commission appointed for the purpose of 
investigating the present state of agricultural distress in th, 
United States, to report as to just how it might be alleviated? 
That would not interfere with the permanent relief the Senator 
has in mind at all. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was just going to say to 
the Senator that as a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
I have been attending hearings for the last four years, and I 
have heard the testimony of farmers of the West and of the 
South, and I have seen them shed tears as they told us of 
their farm troubles. I know their condition. The Senate knows 
their condition. The House knows their condition. The ad- 
ministration knows their condition. The mortgage records 
throughout the West and the South disclose their unfortunate 
condition. The tax-sale notices posted at every courthouse iy 
the country disclose their terrible condition. The want and 
poverty seen in tens of thousands of their homes disclose their 
dreadful and deplorable condition. 

No; do not let us hold up legislation until we can appoint a 
commission to come back and tell us of a situation which we 
already know exists throughout the country. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is not my idea at all to hold legislation up. 
The Senator contemplates the idea, of course, of legislation for 
the relief of the existing agricultural distress being brought 
up at the next session of Congress in case all the propositions 
now pending shall be defeated, and undoubtedly legislation of 
that sort will be brought forward at the next session of Con- 
gress. It seems to me that in the interim it would be well to 
appoint a commission to study the state of agriculture througli- 
out the country and to render a report at the next session in 
time to pass legislation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Of course, for those who are not informed on 
the question it might be a good way to get information for 
them; but if I know a man is dead, I do not have to have 
anybody go and look at him and come back and tell me that 
he is dead. 7 

Mr. BRUCE. Still sometimes miracles of resuscitation have 
been performed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I say that the farmers have been deceived, 
imposed upon, and greatly impoverished by the Republican 
Party, and the facts of that party’s miserable record ought to 
be laid bare to the country. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. In reply to the question propounded by 
the Senator from Maryland with reference to appointing a 
commission to investigate the questions affecting agriculture 
I would like to say that in 1924 President Coolidge appointed 
a conference, which made a very thorough investigation of 
agriculture. Ex-Governor Carey, of Wyoming, was the chair- 
man of that commission. The present Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Jardine, was a member of the commission. That com- 
mission made a most thorough and searching investigation of 
agricultural conditions in this country, told of the deplorable 
conditions existing, and recommended a thorough revision of 
the rate structure of the country, to the end that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission might give immediate relief to the 
agricultural and stock-raising interests of this country. I have 
introduced an amendment to the bill now pending which would 
repeal section 15a of the transportation act of 1920, that sec- 
tion of the law which freezes the rate structure of the Nation. 
If that amendment shall be adopted, the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission can give relief to those interests we are trying to 
reli ve. 

Mr. BRUCE. With great respect for the Senator from 
Texas, I think that is just another nostrum. He may be en- 
tirely right and I may be entirely wrong, but let me call the 
attention of the Senator from Texas 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR rose. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I want to say this to the 
Senator from Texas, if he will give his attention just for a 
moment, that some good ‘results did follow from the recom- 
mendation of that commission, because it produced the Hoch- 
Smith bill, which gives the Interstate Commerce Commission 
far more latitude and discretion in fixing rates on agricultural 
products than it ever had before. That was a measure of real 
and substantial relief. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I will say to the Senator from Maryland 
that under the Hoch-Smith—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Alabama has expired. 
Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. 





















































































My time has about expired, and I yield the 


The time of the Senator from 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Mr. President, how in the name of 
bill on the ground that it was economically unsound can sup- 
port this bill is beyond my power to understand. 

A more thoroughly economically unsound bill could hardly 
be imagined than the Fess bill. 
hundred million dollars to farm cooperatives on any security 
the borrower may offer or, if they have not any security, with- 
out security, and that is provided for in the following provi- 


sion of the bill: 


In the making of loans the commission shall exercise care and dili- 
gence to satisfy itself that there is a reasonable prospect of repayment. 


Mr, President, I want the attention of the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] a moment. Does the Senator from Ohio consider 
this provision an economically financially sound proposition? 
Mr. FESS. That is just as sound as the provision in the 
Robinson proposal for which the Senator voted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not asking that. I did not vote for 
that. The Senator is evading the question. Is this provision, 
in his judgment, an economically sound provision? 

Mr. FESS. It is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator feels that way, then the 
Senator should have voted for the Haugen bill, for he could 
have voted on his views as to what is economically sound for 
any bill. 

Mr. President, we all know what this Fess bill is. It is an 
effort to get the farmers of this country to belleve that the 
majority in this Congress are undertaking to help them. They 
are doing no such thing, and I have some evidence here that I 
want to call to the attention of the Senate at this time. 

Mr. President, here is a telegram addressed to me, dated 
Memphis, Tenn., June 28, 1926, which I read, as follows: 


The Memphis Agricultural Club, composed of agricultural leaders, 
farm journal editors, and leaders in business allied with agriculture, 
by unanimous vote to-day authorized sending you this telegram, The 
administration has defeated all efforts at genuine farm relief legis- 
lation, Its indorsement of the Fess and Lenroot amendments are in- 
adéquate and unnecessary to solution of problem. Cooperatives already 
have ample credit facilities. 


We all know that is true: 


We hope all insincere efforts from all quarters that evade recognition 
of surplus or equalization fee will meet your opposition. The farmers 
will not be satisfied with less than a genuine effort to deal with their 
problems, 

Frank D. Fuuuer, Secretary. 


Here is another telegram from Covington, Tenn., dated 
to-day, 

Mr. FESS. 
grams came? 
Mr. McKELLAR. It says “ Memphis Agricultural Club, com- 
posed of agricultural leaders, farm journal eciters, and leaders 
in business allied with agriculture.” 

Mr. FESS. Those farmers live in Memphis, do they not? 
Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. They are from all over that 


entire section. I read another one from Covington, Tenn. : 
Vote against Fess bill. 


Will the Senator state from whom those tele- 


*Tis a sop to Cerberus only. 
D. W. RUFFIN, 


I also received the following telegram: 


Heaven any Senator who voted against the McNary-Haugen | 


This bill proposes to lend a | 
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MEMPHIS, TENN., June 28, 1926, 
Hfon. K. D. McKetuar, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Tennessee farmers are profoundly grateful for your support of the 
MeNary bill. The administration, throuch Its powerful influence, op- 
posed and defeated the McNary and Haugen bills. Theirs is the 
sponsibility for the failure of real farm-relief legislation sought 


re- 


bs 


| Organized and united agriculture tn their support of the Haugen and 


McNary bills. Nothing less than a sincere and honest atten pt to deal 
with the farm commodity surplus will satisfy the farmer, He 
despise anything less as an unworthy sop for his vote. We earnestly 
hope that you resist with all your influence alli efforts by the adminis 
tration as typified in the Fess and Lenroot amendments as insincere 
efforts to deal with so yital a problem. 


will 


R. S. Fuercuer, Jr. 

Mr. President, I belfeve that these telegrams 
sentiment of farmers throughout the country. I do not believe 
they want this insincere proposition to pass. I believe that 
they realize just what we all realize, that the Fess bill is an 
effort to save the face of the present administration. I learn 


speak the 


| from the public press that administration leaders are picking 





off one by one those Senators who have heretofore stood by the 
farmer and getting them to vote for this miserable makeshift : 
this meaningless makeshift. Is it trne that Senators who have 
studied the question and have heretofore stood by the farmer 
are going to be picked off by the administration, or are they 
going to stand by the farmer to the end? Are they going to 
let representatives of the administration dictate to them, lobby 
with them to get their votes, and then cast their votes against 
the interests of the farmer, or are they going to stand by the 
farmer? The roll call on this Fess bill is going to tell. 

I do not know what Senators are going to do. I do not know 
how many of them have the manhood to stand up for the 
farmers of their State. If they have the manhood It is going 
to be proved whenever we have the vote. If they are really 
and truly for the farmers of the country as they claim to be, 
then they are going to stand by their votes of the other day 
on the McNary-Haugen bill; but if they are not the farmers’ 
friends, if they are merely hunting for political preferment, 
if they want political backing in high places, they will be 
picked off by the administration just as the newspapers say 
they are being picked off. I understand there are a number 
who have been picked off since last Saturday. The newspapers 
so state. I am wondering how many are going to admit by their 
vote that they are being picked off? We have been fighting 
here for wheat in the interest of the wheat farmer of the 
West. What are the friends of the wheat farmer going to do? 

It is said that some of our Democratic friends are going to 
vote for the proposal. I understand that some of them, who de- 


| clared the McNary-Haugen bill was economi-ally unsound, are 


| going to vote for this proposal as an economically sound meas- 


ure. I can not believe it. I can not believe that any Senator 
who voted against the McNary-Haugen proposition because it 
was economically unsound will for a moment think of voting 
for a proposition of this kind, which is tremendously more eco- 
nomically unsound than the McNary-Haugen bill as offered in 
the Senate. Of course, we all know that this administration 
substitute is the most economically unsound of any praposal 
that has been submitted. Its author or sponsor, Mr. Frss, 
must know it, notwithstanding his statement that he believed 
it was sound. I think too much of his mental attainments to 
believe he was serious when he said it was economically sound. 
He must have been just a little excited when he made the 
statement. 

Mr. President, I hope we will have a vote to-day. 
all the sincere friends of the farmer will stand by him. This 
is the acid test. If Senators belong to the enemies of the 
farmer, they will be picked off and vote for the interests, but 
if they are the friends of the farmer they are going to defeat 
the proposal submitted by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the substitute submitted by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Crier CierkK. On page 5 strike out lines 19 and 20, and 
beginning on line 21 strike out all of section 6 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following language: 


FARM ADVISORY COUNCIL 


I hope 


Sec.6 (a). There is hereby established a Federal farm advisory 
council (hereinafter referred to as the council), to consist of three 
members from each of the 12 Federal land-bank districts. The mem. 
bers of the council from each district shall be elected by bona fide 
farm organizations and cooperative marketing associations in such dis- 
trict at a convention of representatives of such organizations and as- 
sociations, to be held at the office of the Federal land bank in such 
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district or at such other place in the city where such Federal land 


. bank is located to which the convention may adjourn. 


(b) The Seeretary of Agriculture shall annually, with the advice of 
such farm organizations and cooperative marketing associations as he 
deems to be representatives of agriculture, (1) fix the date on which 
such conventions sball be held, (2) designate the farm organizations 
and cooperative marketing associations in each district eligible to take 
part in such conventions, and (3) designate the number of representa- 
tives and the number of votes to which each such organization or asso- 


clation shall be entitled. In the case of farm organizations and co- | 


operative marketing associations having members in more than one 
district such organizations and associations shall certify to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the district in which they shall cast all of their 
votes, and such organizations and associations shall not vote in conven- 
tions in other districts. The Secretary of Agriculture shall mail, at 
least JO days prior to the date on which a convention is to be held, to 
each organization and association eligible to participate in such con- 
vention notice of the date and place of such convention. The conven- 
tions first held after the date of the enactment of this act shall be held 
within 60 days after such date. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
prescribe uniform regulations for the procedure at such conventions 
and for the proper certification of election of the members of the 
council, 

(c) The term of office of each member first elected shall expire one 
year from the date of his election, and the term of office of all suc- 
cessors shall expire one year from the date of the expiration of the 
preceding term. Any member in office at the expiration of the term 
for which he was elected may continue in office until his successor 
takes office. 

(d) The members of the council shall serve without salary, but may 
be paid by the farmers’ marketing commission (established in section 
Gb and hereinafter referred to as the commission) a per diem compen- 
sation of $20 for attending meetings of the council. Each member 
shall be paid by the commission his traveling expenses to and from the 
tmeotings of the council and his actual expenses while engaged upon 
the business of the council. 

Sec. 7. The council shall 

(2) Meet as soon as practicable after the enactment of this act and 
select a chairman, secretary, and such other officers as it deems neces- 
sary. 

(b) Recommend to the President 18 individuals eligible under sub- 
divisions (4) and (e) of section 7 for appointment to the commission, 

(c) Meet thereafter at least once a year at a time and place desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture or upon call of the Secretary. 

(d) Nominate to the President three individuals eligible, under sub- 
divisions (d) and (e) of section 7, for appointment to the commission 
to fill any vacancy occurring in the commission, 

(e) Submit to the commission such recommendations and cooperate 
with the commission in such manner as the council deems most effec- 
tive to carry out the purposes of this act. 


FARMERS’ MARKETING COMMISSION ESTABLISHMENT 


Sec. 8. There is hereby established a commission to be known as the 
farmers’ marketing commission (hereinafter in this act referred to as 
the commission) and to be composed of seven members, as follows: 

(a) The Secretary of Agriculture ; and 

(b) Six members (one to be designated as chairman) appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from 
the individuals recommended, as provided in section 6 (a): Provided, 
however, That if from the individuals thus recommended by the council 
the President should find, in his judgment, that it is impossible for him 
to make satisfactory choices for appointment, he shall request of the 
council additional recommendations; and, after such second recom- 
mendations have been made, if he should still find it impossible to 
make satisfactory choices, he may, in his discretion, appoint others 
who are duly qualified under section 7 of this act. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the amendment is supported 
by a large number of cooperative associations and other farm 
organizations who do not like the method of selection for mem- 
bership of the Federal marketing commission as set up in the 
substitute offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr, Frss]. My 
amendment would give the farm organizations a voice in the 
selection of the commission and would remove, as far as can be, 
the possibility of a politically appointed commission. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield? 

Mr. CAPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. As I understand it, there is no effort to nominate 
to the President, but to recommend? 

Mr. CAPPER. Merely to recommend. 

Mr. FESS. I think the word “nominate” is used. If so, 
it ought to be changed to “recommend.” I also understand 
that the amendment of the Senator from Kansas provides for 
a council without pay, except expenses. 

Mr. CAPPER. That is correct—a farm advisory .council. 
The council is called for the purpose of making recommenda- 
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tions to the President for appointment as members of the 
Federal marketing commission to be appointed by him, 

Mr. FESS. Is the council limited to that purpose, or is the 
council also permitted to make recommendations to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Mr. CAPPER. It can make other recommendations, but 
the naming of a list of representative farmers for appointment 
by the President is the chief purpose of the council created 
under the amendment 

Mr. FESS. I had understood from a talk with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that he thought an agricultural council, 
with which the responsible agricultural heads might consult 
from time to time, would be rather advisable. He spoke about 
that. The Senator’s amendment provides for such a council? 

Mr. CAPPER. It does. The suggestion came originally 
from Mr. Holman and other representatives of cooperative and 
other farm organizations. It has the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. : 

Mr. FESS. I will say to the Senator that I can see no 
objection in the degree that it gives the advantage of a council 
which represents a wide area of agricultural country and also 
does not bind the President under the law to appoint anyone 
whom they might recommend, which to me would be very 
offensive for the simple reason that, as everybody knows, repre- 
sentatives who might be in Washington, who might be repre- 
senting some particular line of legislation, if they could say 
who should be appointed and the President had no leeway 
would easily make it a self-appointing proposition, which I 
would not think of supporting. But this is not giving the 


| authority entirely to the farm organization except to recom- 


mend to the President and if he finds in the recommendations 
a desirable membership for the board he could appoint them, 
otherwise he could go outside of the recommendations. 

Mr. CAPPER. The amendment provides for a convention 
of the representatives of the various farm organizations and 
cooperatives in each of the 12 Federal land districts. Each 
convention is to submit a list of three names to the President 
from which he can select members of the council. 

Mr. FESS. I understand the President has some leeway. 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes; he will have a list of 36 from which to 
make his selections, which will give us a marketing commission 
that really represents the wishes of the farmers, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to me? 

Mr. CAPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. Is not this same provision contained in the 
committee amendment which we voted on and defeated last 
Friday? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes; I think it is, 

Mr. McNARY. Is it not precisely the same as that provision 
contained in the committee amendment? 

Mr. CAPPER. I have not compared the two amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it not the same general idea? 

Mr. CAPPER, Yes; it is substantially the same. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. In 
view of the inquiry of my friend from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
on a former occasion I want to know just how much time I 
have. I am entitled to 15 minutes on the amendment under 
the agreement, I believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio is en- 
titled to 15 minutes on the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is very much more time than I desire. 
I want only time to say a brief word before a vote is had upon 
the amendment. I have not had an opportunity to examine 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper] to the amendment. I have great confidence in his 
representations and his thought upon agricultural problems, 
and from what I have heard of the reading of the amendment, 
and his statement concerning it, I am inclined to favor the 
amendment. 

However, I rose particularly to express a brief word of dis- 
sent to the sentiments that were expressed by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar]. I regret to note that he is 
at present not on the floor of the Senate. I dislike to have the 
Senator from Tennessee or any other Senator attempt to 
classify those who may think differently upon this question, 
and to assert that all the friends of the farmer were for the 
bill which wagdefeated the other day and that the enemies of 
the farmer are for this substitute. 

I think that is an altogether unjustifiable conclusion. I 
have not counted them, but I rather suspect that there are as 
many farmers in the State which I in part represent as there 
are in the State of Tennessee, and I rather suspect that they 
are as good farmers as are the farmers in the great State of 
Tennessee. I certainly am as much interested in the welfare 
of the farmers of Ohio as is the Senator from Tennessee inter- 
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ested in the welfare of the farmers of Tennessee; but, as I] 
viewed it, the bili which was before us would not in the long | 
run have been in the interest of the farmers of Tennessee or | 
in the interests of the farmers of Ohio. I therefore opposed it. | 

Hlowever, I dislike the attitude that is assumed by my 
friend in suggesting, in effect, that inasmuch as the particular | 
bill which was voted on recently was defeated by the enemies 
of the farmer, and the bill was supported, as he alleges, by all 
the friends of the farmer, it is, therefore, perfectly idle | 
to telk about any other bill or any other proposition; and 
that, therefore, the advocacy of any measure subsequent to 
the defeat of the particular bill which, as my friend alleges, 
was supported by the friends of the farmer, proceeds not 
necessarily from an improper motive but is based upon the 
idea of deceiving the farmer. I think that position is unjusti- 
fied. I do not know that the amendment offered by my col- 
league will solve this problem; but I do know, as one tremen- 
dously interested in the question of agricultural relief, that I 
am unwilling to say that because some one amendment has 
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been defeated, therefore, the Senate is utterly powerless to take 
any other step or to favor any other measure of relief. 

Let me say further that it seems to me that the amendment 
which has been offered by my colleague has a number of merits, 
one of which is that it at least attempts, and I believe success- 
fully, to apply the remedy to the real disease universally 
recognized by those who have attempted to diagnose this case. 
It is generally recognized that the American farmer is a good 
producer. The difficulty that has been asserted and reasserted 
and reiterated time and again is that there is too much of a 
spread between the price which the consumer has to pay and 
the price which the producer is able to obtain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIS. 1 yield to my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the following words in the pending amendment: 


(a) In the making of loans the commission shall exercise care and 
diligence to satisfy itself that there Is a reasonable prospect of repay- 
ment. 


Does the Senator from Ohio consider that economically 
sound? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have heard so much discus- 
sion in recent weeks about the phrase “economically sound” 
that I am not real certain that I now know what that phrase 
means. Because sO many things have been asserted to be 
“economically sound” that, in my judgment, do not have that 
quality, it is possible that I may misunderstand the term. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 1 believe the Senator from Ohio knows 
something about it; and I will again ask the Senator, know- 
ing what he does about the term “ economically sound,” if he 
believes that provision of the amendment to be economically 
sound. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am perfectly frank to say 
to my friend that I have given that very thought some atten- 
tion. It is not entirely satisfactory to me. I wish it were 
possible to state it in better form; but I am unwilling, simply 
because—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Just a moment; I want to finish my state- 
ment. Simply because I am not satisfied with a phrase, I am 
unwilling, therefore, to say this whole proposition is wrong 
and is not worthy of consideration. It seems to me if we all 
will be perfectly frank with each other, if we are to enact 
any legislation, either this amendment or the bill which was 
defeated, we shall be making an experiment. We have got to 
trust something to the administrative capacity of those who 
will have charge of this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Ohio, then, feels as 
though in voting for the amendment he is taking a long chance 
on its being economically sound? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would not express it exactly in that way, 
but I think that we are taking a chance. I think it is an 
experiment, I think the situation that has developed in this 
country in recent years—without attempting at this time to go 
into the causes of the situation that exist—is one which re- 
quires some degree of experimentation within as careful lines 
as can be drawn. I believe that the pending amendment, which 
has been offered by my colleague, is a reasonable attempt to 
solve the problem; and, for my part, I am willing to have 
that attempt made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am glad to have the 
frank statement of the Senator from Ohio that he does not 
believe that this provision of the amendment is economically 
Bound, 
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Mr. WILLIS. I beg that my friend will not put that language 
im my mouth. The phrase “ economically sound ” is one that is 


| taboo with me; I decline to use that phrase. 


Mr. McKELLAR. 1 understand the limitations. The Senator 
from Ohio does not want to admit it, but he really thinks it? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not admit that at all. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to proceed with what little I have 
to say. 1 was Just about to say, when my good friend from 
Tennessee interrupted me, that it seems to me one of the merits 
of this amendment is that it, at least, attempts to remedy what 
everybody admits to be a wrong, and that is the tremendous 
spread of prices between the consumer and the producer. 1 
believe that the ultimate solution of this difficult agricultural 
problem lies in the direction of cooperative marketing. The 
farmers whom I have known—and I have known a good many 
thousand of them—are successful as farmers; they raise good 
crops; they raise a good crop of wheut; they have some good 
colts to turn off on the market; they have some fat hogs to 
sell and some wool to market; but their trouble is, and hus 
been for a long time, that they are dependent too much upon 
somebody else in the fixing of the prices of their commodities ; 
in other words, it is a question of marketing. 

I believe, Mr. President, therefore, that legislation that is 
directed at the seat of the difficulty, that undertakes to encour- 
age cooperative marketing in this country, that undertakes to 
help the farmer in marketing his products and to enable him to 
realize some of the profits which otherwise would go to others, 
will be a benefit to the farmer, in that it will give him a 
larger price for that which he produces, and in the long run 
will be a benefit to the consumer, because it will ultimately 
reduce the price which he has to pay. 

Therefore, because this amendment seeks—and I think in a 
very reasonable way—to solve this problem of cooperative mar- 
keting, and to help those who are now engaged in the solution 
of the problem, I am willing to make the experiment; and I 
am utterly unwilling to be put in the class of those who say 
that because some particular bill or some particular amendment 
that they like was defeated, therefore nothing at all can be done 
for the farmer, and that everybody who insists that some other 
effort shall be made is an enemy of the farmer.- I repel that 
Suggestion, and assure the Senate that those of us who feel 
inclined to support this amendment are as deeply interested in 
the. welfare of the farmers as are those who supported the 
amendment which was recently defeated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator thinks the farmer really does 
not know what kind of legislation he wants? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not express any opinion as to that; but 
I will say in response to the inquiry that I decline to admit 
what some Senators—not my friend, but some other Senators— 
have asserted. They have spoken upon this floor with great 
positiveness as to what the farmer wants, all the while looking 
up into the gallery and into the faces of two or three men 
who affect to speak for the American farmer. I claim that 
there is not anybody sitting in the gallery now, or has there been 
while this debate has been going on, who is authorized to say 
definitely what the American farmer wants; and, so far as I 
am concerned, I resent the idea that we are to enact legislation 
upon the nod and beck of anybody sitting in the gallery. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FESS. So far as the Ohio farmer is concerned, in the 
degree that we have heard from him, I should like to ask my 
colleague whether he has had . iy suggestion that we should 
vote for the McNary-Haugen plan or against the particular plan 
now before us? I should like to have the opinion of the Ohio 
farmers, so far as the Senator has been able to obtain it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am very glad that question 
has been propounded. I answer it as definitely and as directly 
as I may. I have a rather large correspondence, and I wish 
to say that I have had in all that correspondence of thousands 
of letters only one letter from an Ohio farmer asking me to 
support the proposition upon which we voted recently. On the 
other hand, I have had telegrams from farm organizations in 
Ohio very strongly opposing that proposition. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. WILIJS. I yield to my friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Therefore the Senator voted against it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Not “therefore”; but that is one reason. 
[Laughter. ] . 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was trying to get the Senator’s position. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am speaking upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper]. 
It has never been printed, but has been read from the desk. 
I heard the Senator from Oregon ask the Senator from Kansas 
if it was the same as the portion of the committee amendment 
that was defeated the other day, but the Senator from Kansas 
was unable to say, and so I suppose the Senator from Kansas 
either has not read the amendment which he has offered or he 
has not read the committee amendment which he helped to 
report to the Senate. 

That reminds me that it is not a question of what the farmer 
wants; that is not the question presented here; but it is a 
question of what the administration wants; not what is good 
for the farmer, but whether it is good politics for the admin- 
istration. That is the secret of it all. I resent the sugges- 
tion, so far as it applies to me, and so far as it applies to any 
others who are with me*that I know about, that because the 
committee amendment was rejected, therefore we say other 
umendments should be rejected or that we are peeved. I wish 
to say that the suggestion is without foundation; there is not 
unything to it. I am tired of Senators yelling here from one 
day to another, “ You are against this proposition because we 
were against yours.” I deny that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I think that suggestion has come from the nu- 
merous statements of the newspapers referring to conferences 
which were held by friends of the McNary bill, in which they 
agreed there would be no vote for anything else since that was 
defeated. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know nothing about that. I have not at- 
tended any caucus. I am getting my information from what 
is said on the floor of the Senate by both Senators from Ohio 
this afternoon in their insinuations, if not by direct state- 
ment. It does not follow, however, that we are compelled to 
swallow anything that comes up here that has not even been 
printed, and take the word of somebody as to what this means 
or what that means in the way of amendment—an amendment 
that is going to solve a difficulty that is nation-wide, that has 
attracted the study of men all over the United States to try 
to solve an admittedly difficult problem. I said when I was 
defending the committee amendment that while it was the 
outcome of months and years of labor, I found no fault with 
the man who believed it unconstitutional or economically 
unsound. 

1 do say, however, that it comes with poor grace from the 
men who are fighting that kind of a proposition to come in 
now with a proposition to settle this whole thing by an amend- 
ment that has never yet been printed, that Senators have never 
had the privilege of reading ; an amendment that it would seem, 
from what I have said about the pending amendment, might 
be as good as the Ten Commandments for all I know; but the 
man who offered it was not able to say that it was the same, 
as far as it went, as the amendment of the committee. 

Why, Mr. President, what are we here for now? The 
Senators who defeated the committee amendment—and they 
had a perfect right, an honorable right to do it—say “ Here 
we are. We have something—we do not know just what it is, 
it has not been printed yet; let the Secretary read it—that 
solves all the troubles and the ills of mankind”; and we are 
supposed to vote for it because the administration is for it, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is for it, and we are to submit 
to him and let him lead us around by the nose and follow 
anything that he proposes even without reading it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator know whether the 
Secretary of Agriculture has written a letter yet on the 
economic soundness of it? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Kansas said, in offering the 
amendment, that he understood it was approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I meant the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Mellon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, I do not know. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I believe the Senator said that we were 
asked to approve what the Secretary of Agriculture wanted 
without reading it. That was the Senator’s suggestion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir; that was what I said. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to ask the Senator whether he 
does not think that it would be a good deal easier to approve it 
without reading it? 
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Mr. NORRIS. It would not hurt the conscience quite so 
badly, probably, if we approved it without reading it; and that 
is a good way to take our medicine. We regulars know that 
that is true. Sometimes it hurts like everything if you 
understand a proposition, if you have studied it yourself for 
months and for years, to have to vote for something that is 
contrary to everything you believe in, and that you think has 
been repudiated by your study. So, if you do not know what 
the medicine is, it is a good deal easier to take it sometimes 
than if you do know. This amendment is sugar-coated from 
the fact that it has not been printed, and therefore we ean 
say it does not hurt, it does not taste bad, because we do not 
taste it at all. 

Mr. President, has a man who has been trying, even though 
he may be an ignoramus and a fool, to do the best he could, 
devoting practically all his time looking into the various propo- 
sitions for the solution for the agricultural difficulty, a right 
to say here that he is opposed to voting for something that 
has not even been printed, that nobody understands? Has he 
a right to do that without being charged with being “sore” 


‘or being mad because he did not have his way some other day? 


Is that the way we are going to legislate in the United States 
Senate? 

Here is a proposition contained in the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio about the payment of the money that shall 
be loaned to cooperatives running over a period of 33 years, 
paid by a system of amortization, never proposed before until 
it was read from the desk, not printed. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. Have we a 
right to question it? Have we a right to say: “That is not 
the way to legislate” ? Have we a right, if we get a carbon 
copy of it, as I have it on my desk here, the first time I 
ever saw it, to criticize it, without somebody saying: “ Oh, 
you want your own way, and you do not want anybody else 
to have his” ? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in a moment, and I will not 
forget the Senator either if he will just keep his shirt on a 
little while. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let us take the amortization 
proposition. One hundred millions dollars is to be loaned to 
a cooperative organization. As the Senator pointed out, let 
us apply it to wheat, where we have a surplus product every 
year averaging 150,000,000 bushels of wheat for the last 15 
years. There is a loss on every bushel of surplus wheat every 
year that somebody must pay. You can not buy that wheat 
and hold it until next year and depend upon a shortage. Let 
us seé how it will operate. 

Here are about one-fourth or one-fifth of the farmers in a 
cooperative organization. They take the money from the 
Treasury of the United States. They buy this wheat and hold 
it off the market. They hold it off the next year; they hold 
it off the next year. They never will get rid of it unless they 
throw it on the world market and take what they can get for it. 
There must be a loss. Every student of that question knows 
it. Everybody who has studied the farm question, so far as 
wheat is concerned, knows that there is a loss; there must be, 
and somebody must pay it. In this case it is paid by a loan. 

Now let us see how it will operate. It might raise the price 
of wheat when they bought it and held it off the market, but 
they would have the wheat. When they sold it they would lose 
it, and they would come on to the farm organization that bor- 
rowed the money to pay the loss; but the man who is outside 
of the farm organization got the benefit of it. In no way 
is he responsible for a penny of the loss. What would happen? 
Why, the men who bore the burden would suffer the loss. The 
men who were outside, who. got all the benefits, would suffer 
no loss. Do you suppose you can keep up a cooperative 
organization with that kind of a burden hanging over it? 
Why, they would go like geese, like sheep, to get out of the 
farm organizations, because when they are outside they get the 
benefit, and they bear none of the burden; and that is just 
what this amortization scheme would mean. It would mean, in 
my judgment, the ruin of cooperation. 

It might be, Mr. President, if we could study this proposal, 
if we could analyze it, it we could take it before a committee, 
as we do other matters of legislation, and have a study made 
of it, study it ourselves and work it over and mull it over in the 
weary hours of the night for months, that we might modify it 
and make it work; but you can not do it by coming in at the 
last day and saying,.“‘ Here we have a new proposition.” 

The original bill here is a proposition to help cooperatives. 
I do not think it will do much good, but I do not think it will 
do any harm. It may help some, and everybody has been for 
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it. The committee had hearings on it. They reported it 
here with a favorable recommendation. We want to pass it; 
but last Friday, at 15 minutes after 4, the President changed 
his mind about it. It was his bill. It was an administration 
pill. It is one that the records already show the administra- 
tion has been for. It was not objected to by anybody; and 
when we are just ready to pass it the administration changes 
its mind and has this amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio, the great farmers’ friend. If you doubt it, just read the 
three-day speech that he made against the committee amend- 
ment. He showed there his friendship for the farmer. 
was opposed to anything of this kind; but when this change of 
heart comes over the administration, lo and behold, this 
farmers’ friend is selected as the medium by which the voice 
of the administration can be laid before the Senate; and we 
are asked now to discard what we have been told during all this 
Congress the administration wanted, put this in its place, 
substitute this for it; and perhaps if we do not vote to-day 
there will be another change of heart, and to-morrow we 
have some other great farmer, some other Greek bearing gifts 
to the farmer, presenting an amendment here for our con- 


sideration and for our vote at the eleventh hour, just before | 


we are to pass finally upon the bill. 

Mr. FESS and Mr. CARAWAY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I first yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in reference to the 
offered that the Senator did not know about, I want to call his 
attention to the fact that that amendment has been before his 
committee for three months. It was referred to it on April 17. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; I will take that up. We have be- 
fore our committee thousands of bills, hundreds of them that 
I never read. If I did, and there were 36 hours in every day 
and I utilized the whole 36, I would not be able to read them 
all. There are absolutely tons of literature that come to that 
committee that I can not read. I do not take up a bill unless 
it comes from some source that I think is going to back it up, 


unless it comes from some Senator who is going to try to 
pass it. 

Mr. FESS. This came from the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CAPPER |. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it comes from somebody who is intro- 


ducing it only for political effect, or perhaps for some other 
reason which may be thoroughly justified, and who gives it no 
attention, I do not look it up. I do not know whether it is 
there or not, 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] is the 
author of this amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Caprer]} is the author of more bills than any other Senator in 
this body, and he has introduced more bills that he has not 
read than any other Member of this body. [Laughter.] The 
Senator from Kansas is a good, conscientious man, the medium 
through which a good many men speak, because of the wide 
publicity that anything he puts his name to will get. The 
very fact that he was unable to tell when asked the question, 
whether this amendment was the same as the other amendment 
that came from bis own committee, was rather a strong indi- 
cation that we have before us now an illustration of an amend- 
nent offered by him which he has not read. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I am speaking on the 
Willis amendment. I do not want to use the time that I still 
have on the bill, so I desire to have my attention called to the 
fact when I have exhausted the 15 minutes, because I may have 
further use for that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
on the Capper amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has my time expired? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's 15 minutes has ex- 
pired on the Capper amendment. He has 15 minutes now on 
the Fess amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not use my 15 minutes on the Fess 
amendment until the Capper amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. JOHNSON addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for 15 minutes-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator suspend? 
der the provision of the unanimous-consent 
Senator can speak 15 minutes on a pending amendment, and 
his time has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have spoken upon the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas, 


The Senator has had 15 minutes 


Un- 
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! The VICE PRESIDENT. There tis but one pending amend- 
ment, the amendment of the Senator from Kansas. Therefore 
the Senator would not have 15 minutes at this time on any 
other amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Have I not 15 minutes on 
offered by the Senator from Ohio? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will have, when it is 
pending. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is pending now, and has just been sub- 
ject to an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has spoken 15 min- 
utes on the pending amendment, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If my time is up, I will cease. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is so informed by the 
clerks at the desk. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, would 
Senator from California have some time on the bill? 
| Mr. JOHNSON. No; I have consumed the time I had on the 

bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
on the Fess amendment. 

Mr, JOHNSON, I will take up the thread of my discourse 
then. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is rather unfortunate to 
have the rule destroy the continuity of the Senator’s speech. 
[I ask unanimous consent that temporarily the pending amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] be laid 
aside. 

Mr. BRUCK. Why? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The purpose is to give the Senator 
from California 15 minutes more. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from California 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I do not wish to avail myself of that 
courtesy; but if the amendment be laid aside, | would have 
15 minutes to speak to the other amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. By that method we would not be establishing 
a precedent which would provoke us in the future. 

Mr. FESS. If it is temporarily laid aside and the Senator 
makes a 15-minute speech, will the amendment then come back 
immediately? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. BRUCE. I really think that after we prescribe limita- 
tions we ought to live up to them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I quite agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCK. I always listen with great pleasure to the 
Senator from California when he makes a speech, but the rule 
was applied to me the other day by the Senator from Nebraska 
{[Mr. Norris}. 

Mr. McNARY. 
land—— 

Mr. BRUCE. To be perfectly frank, I am moved in the inter- 
est of the general public. It is my desire to get away from 
Washington as soon as it comports with public interest for us 
to leave. If we are going to prescribe limitations and then 
disregard them, I do not know just what the result will be. 

Mr. McNARY. Do I unjglerstand there is objection made to 
the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
object? 

Mr. BRUCE. 
I ought to do so. 

Mr. McNARY. 
object? 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

[Mr. Jounson’s entire speech appears beginning p. 12202 of 
to-day’s Recorp. ] 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


the substitute 


not the 


The Senator will have 15 minutes 





Let me explain to the Senator from Mary- 


Does the Senator from Mary!anJ 


I dislike to object. At the same time I think 


I want to know if the Senator does indeed 


Mr. President, I have thought that we take 
too seriously the pending amendment. I do not believe that 
anyone who has read it is for it. I can say that without being 
discourteous to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], because his 
discussion of the measure showed that he himself was not 
familiar with it. The truth about the matter is that it came 
here not for the benefit of the farmers. It is not a farm-relief 
proposition at all, but it is for the benefit of those Senators and 
| the administration who defeated farm legislation the other 
day. I think we ought to be patient with them, and Iam. The 
| only objection that I have is that some Senators, consciously 
or otherwise, are trying to take away from the author of the 
measure the credit which is due him. 
| The Secretary of Agriculture went further than the Senator 
from California [Mr. Jomnson] indicated in speaking of the 
Secretary of Agriculture wanting a “set-up.” Of course, I 
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realize that he got one yote by that. The Senator from New 
Jersey {Mr. Eper] interpreted that word to mean there was 
beer in it, and the “set-up” got the Senator. But if the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey would read the Secretary’s testimony he 
would find that the “set-up” is one like Armour had. That 
was a “set-up” which the Grain Corporation tried to “set up” 
to some of the farmers whereby they undertook to sell for 
$26,000,000 some $3,000,000 worth of old, discarded elevators. 
They had the “set-up” which the Secretary of Agriculture 
wanted to “set up” for the farmer, and it got the vote of the 
Senator from New Jersey and got the speech of the Senator 
from Ohio. One did some good and the other did not. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. HDGE. I suggest that the Senator enlarge on that state- 
ment, It was rather deep. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, it is just as deep ag a mug of beer! 
[Laugeter.] 

The Secretary of Agriculture has been sending out, under the 
farm extension department of the Agricultural Department, 
telegrams to its field agents, I am informed, and I think my 
information is accurate, urging them to get in touch with farm 
organizations to send telegrams here to the Senate to pass this 
* set-up.” I believe the Secretary said he was trying to find out 
something for himself. If that was his purpose, God knows 
he needs the information, and I do not know that I ought to 
object to it. In view of the fact that some Senators said that 
the Government had no constitutional power to levy taxes for 


money to be used to help the farmers, I am curious to know | 


how they are going to sanction the use of public funds by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to send telegrams at Government ex- 
peuse to get information from farm agents out in Tennessee and 
Kansas and other places to aid legislation. I thought, of 
course, that the information which came to him was to be sent 
to Senators who could be influenced by that sort of information. 

I have in my hand a copy of a telegram which came from 
Illinois: 


The executive committee of the Ford County Farm Bureau on the 
Sth of this month passed a resolution asking Sam Thompson, of the 
Illinots Agricultural Association, to assist In an appeal to President 
Coolidge to bring about the resignation of Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine, 


I do not think the Secretary of Agriculture paid for this 
telegram. [Luaughter.] 


The reason for asking Jardine’s resignation is because this organiza- 
tion believes that Secretary Jardine is not properly representing the 
farmers of the Middle West in agricultural legislation and because of 
the fact that he has permitted his name to be used in connection with 
the Round-Up College, which they believe is insincere, They believe 
the methods which this college proposes to teach are not sclentific 
relative to price forecasting. Members of the bureau have been advised 
that they have nothing te do with the Round-Up College by a bulletin 
which has been issued by the executive committee, 


I hope the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] will accept an 
amendment to his substitute providing that the Secretary may 
take over the Round-Up College for scientifically forecasting 
the price of grain, since we are to get the farmers in the grain 
murket, That is why the Secretary of Agriculture stated he 
wants a “set-up” like Armours. Armour played the market 
very successfully sometimes, and sometimes unsuccessfully. If 
he insists on putting the farmers into the future market, I ap- 
peal to the Senator from Ohio to let us take over the college 
which will teach the farmer how to forecast scientifically the 
future market. That would be the wisest piece of legislation 
that could be engrafted on the Senator’s amendment. 

This is the college in which the Secretary of Agriculture 
was held out to be one of the instructors, and which he in 
his letter in which he said he did not have any connection 
but expressed no curiosity as to why his name was so used; 
and in his uneandid letter said that he canceled his tentative 
agreement to appear on the program on the 18th day of June, 
when he knew that he had sent his expert to represent him 
on the 11th of June. I want to tell Senators what this 
Round-Up College did, This is the one in which the Secretary 
of Agriculture taught: 


The News. By Old Hank Home Brew. Th’ general public ain't 
got sense enough to learn how to make a left-hand turn with an 
automobile. No wonder it loses its money trying to speculate in 
grain futures. However the folks that came to the big June school 
ought to be successful—now that we have shown them Howe! 


The big June school was the one in which the Secretary was 
to be one of the instructors. I hope I will be taken entirely 
serious when I ask the Senator from Ohio to include this 
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school in his “set-up,” because evidently ft will be the moc 
successful part of the “ set-up.” : 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I would jj), 
for just a few moments to analyze the amendment which has 
been proposed by the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess). 
I am somewhat surprised that the amendment should have 
been offered by the Senator from Ohio for the reason that 
throughout the greater part of two days the Senator made a 
speech, from which I understood him to take the position +) t 
there is no farm problem in the United States. I understood 
the Senator from Ohio to say substantially that this is o») 
a passing craze. I understood the Senator from Ohio to 
that if we would just have gumption enough to let the farmer: 
alone, this condition will all pass over and he will be all rie): 
in a little while. So I was surprised to hear the Senator's 
statement this morning to the effect that the proposed aie. 
ment would remedy the farmer's ills and the great Americ, 
farm problem. 

I have studied the amendment to some extent as it has been 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio. The so-called Fess ame. 
ment provides for a farmers’ marketing commission, to }\o 
composed of six members, all of whom could be selected froiy 
the same section of the country without any regard to jy. 
perftant regional and national agricultural interests. T)yo, 
could all be chosen from the same section. Notwithstandins 
the fact that a larger investment is represented in the agricu|. 
tural industry than in manufacturing and transportation com- 
bined, a commission of only six members: is provided. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is composed of 11 members, 
and it deals only with a part of the transportation business 
Other boards are authorized to deal with the labor phases of 
transportation, for instance. To deal exclusively, mark you, 
with tax appeals a board of 15 members has been provided, so 
it would seem that a board of only six men is entirely inade 
quate to deal properly with all the phases and conditions of 
a business much larger and tremendously more complex than 
manufacturing and transportation combined. 

[ think it can readily be seen that a board of 12 members 
as provided for in the McNary amendment, one from each of 
the land-bank districts and each selected from a panel of three 
chosen by the agricultural interests themselves, would be much 
more efficient. 

There is no provision in the so-called Fess amendment giving 
the marketing commission any power or suggesting any method 
to make the tariff effective or to efficiently deal with the agri- 
cultural surplus. 

Section 9, paragraph 1, relates to powers and duties. I will 
try to take up the amendment.of the Senator from Ohio section 
by section. Section 9, paragraph 1, reads as follows: 


v 


ay 


au 


To keep continuously advised upon agricultural, commercial, fina: 
cial, and legal matters which, in the opinion of the commission, affect 
interstate or foreign commerce in agricultural products er derivatives 
or fabrications thereof, 


Mr. President, it will be readily seen that the powers and 
duties to be conferred upon the commission in this paragrap) 
are only those now exercised by the Bureau of Agriculiura! 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of ihe 
United States Department of Commerce, so that there is clearly 
no advantage in this paragraph. There are already agencies 
to look after that work. ; 

Paragraphs 2 and 3 of the same section read as follows: 


To determine by surveys made upon petition by any cooperative 
marketing association whether there exists or may exist during the 
ensuing 1°@months a surplus in excess of normal domestic require 
ments of any agricultural commodity handled by such association and 
report its findings. 

Upon its own initiative or upon petition of any cooperative marke! 
ing association, to call into conference cooperative marketing associ; 
tions engaged in the handling of the same commodity or commodities 
with a view to assisting in the organization by such cooperative asso 
ciations of a national or regional duly incorporated cooperative mavr- 
keting association, to act as the common marketing agent of such 
cooperative associations in the interest of the producers of such com 
modity or commodities. 


It will be noted that these two paragraphs recognize that 
there is a real problem as to the agricultural surplus and sug 
gest two things to be done: One, ascertain and declare when a 
surplus above domestic requirements exists or is imminent, 
and, two, advise existing cooperative marketing associations tv 
set up ap additional cooperative association to deal with the 
matter. How would this work out? 

Mr. President, suppose that according to the commission's 
survey there would be a probability in any year that a surplus 
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would be produced of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat in that year. 
In that event the commission could do only one thing, namely, 
call together the wheat pools and farmers’ elevators and sug- 
vest that they organize an additional cooperative association 
to handle wheat; whereupon it might be assumed the afore- 
said wheat pools and farmers’ elevators would accept this ad- 
viee and organize a cooperative association and provide it with 
reasonable capital. What would then be done with the 
100,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat? How could the tariff be 
made effective? 

The new cooperative might begin to assemble the wheat of 
its member cooperatives in large quantities and sell it abroad 
i, world markets. In that event, domestic prices would prob- 
ably rise above the level of world prices. What would the 
cooperative do then? Continue to sell its members wheat for 
export at world prices, while nonmembers of cooperatives were 
selling their wheat at higher domestic prices, resulting from 
that operation? Of course, this could not last long. The whole 
nlan would soon collapse, 

' Or again, the newly created cooperative might undertake 
to remove the surplus wheat by storage. 

Suppose a new cooperative created under the so-called Fess 


the entire amount of surplus wheat by storage. Of course, an 
cnormous sum of money would be required in order to make 
partial payment to cooperative members and to assume the 
costs and risks of storing and withholding. If it sold its 
wheut abroad at world prices and paid its members domestic 
prices that were higher, its capital would be quickly dissipated ; 
there can be no question about that. And if it borrowed money 
from the farmers’ marketing commission, as proposed by the 
Fess amendment, that would rapidly disappear also. In such 
event it would mean disaster to the cooperatives and their 
members and the public money would be misused; there 
would be no chance of getting it back. 

How would it work in the case of cotton? Suppose there 
were 4,000,000 bales of carry-over cotton on hand and the pros- 
pective yield were 15,000,000 bales, with a probable consumption 
of 14,000,000 bales during the ensuing year; what could the 
commission do? It could not suggest a big national cooperative 
to represent the State cooperatives for the States cooperatives 
already have such an organization, known as the American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange. 

Would this exchange be advised to remove the surplus cotton 
from the market? It could not do this because it has not the 
money with which to buy the surplus and it could not afford 
to hold the cotton of members off the market, for they must 
have their money. 

If the commission offered to loan the exchange money to 
buy and store the surplus in order to improve the price level, 
it would be refused for the reason that under the amendment 
as written the exchange itself would have to bear any loss that 
might be incurred, and if the Government undertook to bear 
that loss it would amount to a plain subsidy, which is not 
definitely authorized by the bill. The commission’s offer, there- 
fore, would be refused, for if it were accepted nonmembers 
of cotton cooperatives would profit more than the members 
and the latter would, of course, withdraw from further co- 
operation, and the cooperatives would be destroyed. 

This has all been thoroughly considered and the cotton co- 
operatives all say that they can not afford to borrow money 
from the Government to stabilize the cotton market, bearing 
the costs themselyes, while the benefits would go to all pro- 
ducers alike. 

Let us continue further this analysis. Paragraphs 4 and 4a 
read as follows: 


Upon petition of any cooperative marketing association handling a 
surplus commodity to confer and advise with such association with 
respect to— 

(a) The disposition and marketing of such commodity, including 
agricultural, commercial, financial, and legal matters which, in the 
opinion of the commission, affect interstate or foreign commerce in such 
commodity, 


Mr. President, this language is self-explanatory. The farm- 
ers of the country do not need additional advice. They have 
received that from every direction, and there is already an 
army of experts in the Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce provided for under existing laws. What the farmer de- 
sires is not more advice, but a fair price for his commodities, 
to the end that he may receive a reasonable return on his capi- 
tal and for his labor. 

Subsection b suggests that the farmers of the land should 
advise each other. It reads as follows: 

The holding of conferences between such association and one or more 
other cooperative marketing associations handling such commodity, 
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and/or nonmember producers of such commodity upen the production of 


such commodity during the ensuing 12 months, in order to secure the 
volume of production required in the public interest. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The 15 minutes of the Senator on 
the amendment have expired. The Senator has 30 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I think I will 
require about 10 minutes more. 

Suppose under this clause of the bill a conference, in which 
the cooperatives themselves, their members and nonmembers 
are to advise each other, were called in the fall to decide how 
much wheat should be produced in the United States during the 
following year to serve the “ public interest.” 

Representatives from wheat pools, big national wheat co- 
operatives, farmers’ elevators, and nonmembers of cooperatives 
would attend. How would the convention determine the size 
of the wheat crop for the next year? 

Under the bill it should be large enough to serve “the public 
interest.” Would that mean just what is required for the 
domestic market or should some be produced for export, and if 
there is to be a surplus production for the export trade, how 


|; much should that surplus be? What would the world price 
amendment should begin functioning and undertake to handle | 


probably be next year? How much wheat would be produced 
by Russia, Rumania, and the Argentine next year? How would 
the convention answer these questions? 

When they were all advising among themselves how would 
they decide these questions? As my friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] suggests, how would the convention answer these 


| questions? They are all together in such a conference as is 


provided for in the so-called Fess amendment; they are 
advising among themselves in this conference, and these are a 
few of the questions they have to decide. 

Again, how many acres should be planted? What acreage 
should be in the hard-wheat belt? How much in the soft- 
wheat belt? How many acres should be planted in the spring- 
wheat belt? And what should be planted in the white-wheat 
belt? 

Suppose the proposed farmers’ marketing commission should 
advise those attending the conference to allot acreage for next 
year on the basis of last year’s acreage; suppose it were de- 
cided to adopt this plan; what about the nonmembers of 
cooperatives, and who would be charged with the responsi- 
bility of seeing that they carried out their part of the ar- 
rangement? 

Mr. President, suppose after careful deliberation it should 
be decided by this conference, after advising together, that 
50,000,000 bushels should be raised for the export trade and 
the balance for home consumption, and then the season next 
year happened to be exceptionally good, climatic conditions 
excellent, and a surplus of 150,000,000 bushels were produced, 
as a result of which the world price would be far below the 
American cost of production, because of large production else- 
where. What, then, would or could the commission do to 
make the wheat tariff effective In equalizing the domestic 
price, to provide for the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad? ‘These are all questions suggested by 
the bill itself; they are written in the bill; they glare at you; 
between the lines you see them staring you in the face; and 
they all go to the point of showing that no real relief could 
be expected from a measure of this kind. 

Mr. President, let us consider the matter from another angle. 
Suppose the production should fall far below normal, due to 
untoward seasonal conditions, and there were a domestic short- 
age, so that much wheat would be imported. The domestic 
price would, of course, rise under the operation of the tariff. 
There would be a shortage in wheat. Under such conditions 
those who had obeyed the commission’s recommendations and 
reduced their acreage would be penalized. That is easily seen, 
is it not? Those who had followed the commission’s recom- 
mendations and reduced their acreage would be penalized, 
while those who operated independently of the commission 
would receive all the benefits. 

Mr. President, still continuing the unalysis, subsection (3) 
reads as follows. This is interesting: 


The negotiation of agreements between such association and one or 
more other cooperative marketing associations handling such com- 
modity and between such association or associations and nonmember 
producers of such commodity providing for the establishment of pools, 
exchanges, special funds, or other cooperative undertakings in pre- 
vention or disposition of a surplus of such commodity. 


Mr. President, if this means anything, it would suggest that 
under the supervision of the marketing commission cooperative 
associations are to enter into contracts with nonmembers to 
establish pools and sell their prodnee together. Well, if this 
were done, Mr. President, the nonmembers weuld immediately 
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become members. But it would, of course, be thoroughly im- 
practicable for the cooperatives to enter into a contract with 
the many thousands of nonorganized members to sell their 
wheat jointly. According to this clause in the so-called Fess 
nimendment, cooperatives and nonmembers now meet together 
and make agreements to pool their interests and sell their prod- 
ucts in common. Why, Mr. President, is it not as plain as 
auything can be that if this took place the nonmembers would 
become members of the cooperatives? Of course, it is entirely 
impracticable and can not possibly be brought about, and I 
assume the author of the amendment knows that to be true. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President- 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Under that arrangement the Armour 
Grain Co. and Julius Barnes and other speculators who have 
been making money out of the farmer for years could get the 
benefit of this $100,000,000 of Government money, could they 
not? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Answering the Senator's ques- | 
tion, | do not see why anybody would be estopped from com. 
ing in and making deals of that sort. , 

Mr. GOODING. And get rid of their elevators. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indianay Yes; as my good friend from 
Idaho said. Of course, it would be highly and thoroughly im- 
practicable for the cooperatives to enter into a contract with 
the many thousands of nonorganized members to sell their 
wheat jointly. Such a proposed agreement would not only be 
impracticable, but it would also be unlawful—it could not be 
done—for under the Capper-Volstead law cooperatives are lim- 
ited to the handling of not more than 50 per cent of the prod- 
ucts of nonmembers ; so, of course, we should not write into the 
luw, | assume, something that is itself unlawful, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President——— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from 
California, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Manifestly, if that provision were 


adopted, it would be lawful. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, it all depends 
upon what the clause in the law might be in reference to the 
repeal of other laws in conflict therewith. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, It would be an implied amendment or 
repeal, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That all depends upon the 
construction of the law, with which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has had much experience, much more than I have 
myself—the construction of laws and the conflict of laws. 
There frequently is a great question in a case of that kind. I 
do not care to go so far afield as to discuss that at this time. 
1 would rather leave that to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is an implied repeal of the law. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I say to my good friend the 
Senator from California that I prefer to leave that to the 
Supreme Court. I do not care to argue the whole subject of the 
conflict of laws at this point in the discussion, 

Mr. President, if there is anything in this amendment that 
would do any good for the farmers you would expect to find it 
in the loan part of the bill. Let us see how that works out. 

Paragraph 5 and subparagraphs (a) and (b) read as follows. 
Now, this is the thing that is to cure all of the farmers ills: 


To make loans to any cooperative marketing association, or to any 
cooperative association created by two or more of such cooperative mar- 
keting associations to act as a common agent in marketing any agricul- 
tural commodity. Such loans may be either secured or unsecured and 
may be made to assist in the orderly marketing of the products of such 
associations or for the acquirement of properties and facilities, or for 
both, or for any purpose not in conflict with the intent and purposes 
of this act, and upon such terms and conditions as the commission may 
prescribe, subject to the following conditions and limitations, 


Mr. President, in fairness I think I ought to suggest that 
according to my information the word “ unsecured” has been 
stricken out of the proposed amendment. 

(a) In making of loans the commission shall exercise care and dili- 
gence to satisfy itself that there is a reasonable prospect of repayment. 

(b) That in case other or additional provisions for payment are not 
prescribed by the commission any association receiving a loan shall 
provide for the payment thereof, including interest thereon, in a manner 
approved by the commission, during a period not exceeding 33 years. 


The answer to this part of the bill is that cooperative market- 
ing associations are now able to get all the credit needed for 
their current marketing supplies from commercial banks and 
the intermediate credit banks; but they can not afford to bor- 
row funds with which to manage the surplus, charging the 
expense and risk to their own members, while all benefits 
would go alike to members and nonmembers of cooperative asso- 
ciations. That would seem to be perfectly plain. 
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I assume it is not necessary to argue this point, as I hays 
been able to find no deviation of opinion among managers ,; 
cooperative associations on this question. 

As I understood the testimony of Secretary Jardine befor. 
the House committee, the hundred-million-dollar fund propose; 
would be used in some manner or other to enable cooperatives 
to deal with the surplus. But how? Silence is the only answe 
I expected the able Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], the auth 
of this amendment, to say something with reference to t)). 
modus operandi, how this thing would work, how it woul, 
assist in the control and regulation of surplus; but not a wor) 
of analysis, only a thesis with reference to the need of Jos 
islation. 7 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I gladly yield to the Sena.) 

Mr. NORRIS. If the amendment is enacted, it will not ho 
called upon to work until after the next election; and that is 
an answer to it all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, there is an inti- 
mation in the amendment itself that inadequate security mig}; 
be accepted. Of course, Mr. President, if the commission should 
administer the law with laxity, the fund would immediately 
become a subsidy, for it would be used to pay losses in dealing 
with the surplus; while if it is to be administered strictly 
according to the language used in the bill, it can never be 
employed by cooperatives in regulating the surplus. That is a 
plain statement of fact. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that any attempt to dezl 
with the surplus under voluntary cooperation is mere specula 
tion? In other words, there is a liability to loss; is there not: 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, That is bound to be true. 

Mr. HOWELL. Such being the case, the speculating merely 
in wheat alone and attempting to put up its price might result 
in the loss of this whole $100,000,000 in a single crop year. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is true. Certainly it 
would be in the realm of speculation if the Government of the 
United States furnished the money without any security, ani 
cooperatives took the money without any security and entered 
into something that was entirely untried. There is no question 
about it, and of course that would not be economically sound. 
I mention this because the Senator from Ohio was so thoroughly 
insistent that only legislation be enacted that would be eco- 
nomically sound. 

It is impossible to imagine that any part of this fund could 
ever be used to make the tariff on agricultural production effec- 
tive, nor could it be employed to absorb losses resulting from 
an effort to establish American prices higher than world prices. 

This fact was admitted by the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor], who said that he could see no chance 
for farm relief here, or words to that effect—substantially that, 
Mr. President—but he was going to vote for it anyhow. There 
you are. Neither would the fund be available for cotton coop- 
eratives to purchase and store carry-over stocks, and the money 
would not be borrowed by them from the commission for that 
purpose. 

It is apparent, therefore, Mr. President, that the loan fund 
provided in this amendment does not reach any of the prob- 
lems at present confronting American agriculture. Suppose 
the cooperatives could and would attempt to use this fund to 
purchase, store, or export a surplus of their production; the 
amount would be entirely inadequate. The wheat surplus 
varies from a hundred and fifty million to two hundred mil- 
lion bushels each year, and that would require large sums of 
money; the cotton surplus las year was in excess of two and 
a half million bales, valued at more than $200,000,000; then 
there were the surplus corn and livestock products, making a 
sum tremendously in excess of the total fund provided in this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, the agricultural interests of the country are 
not concerned about borrowing more money. They have al- 
ready, in many instances, borrowed more than they can repay 
under present conditions. What they desire is an opportunily 
to receiye better prices for their production, to the end that 
they may have a fair return on their capital and labor. The 
so-called Fess amendment does not begin to meet the problem, 
nor is it even a gesture in that direction. It would, in my 
judgment, bring no benefit to the farmers of America. I! 
would in no sense contribute anything toward a solution of 
their problem. The farmers themselves do not desire it, and I 
shall therefore vote against it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I will take only a short time, in 
the time allotted me on the Capper amendment, to make some 
reference to the statements made by the Senator from Cali- 
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fornia. He made the statement that this bill put the Govern- 
ment in business, and used the expression “agencies for buy- 
ing and selling,” and also stated that 
more than that, and quoted from a statement of Secretary 
Jardine to establish his point. 

I made the statement then, and I now repeat it, that there 
is no phase of Goveriment business in the proposal now before 
us, and the’ statement of the Senator, where he said the 
cooperatives are agents of the Government, and that therefore 
{t is the Government, through its agents, doing business, is not 
established; it is not sound in fact. The cooperatives are not 
agents of the Government. The cooperatives are independent 
corporations, farm-owned corporations, with no relationship 
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| with Government buying and selling, nothing to do 


whatever to the Government, and when the Government agency, | 


which is the farm commission, loans to these independent cer- 
porations, that does not mean that the independent corpora- 
tion, the borrower, is in any way related to the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is familiar with the testimony 
Secretary Jardine gave? 

Mr, FESS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator know in relation to what 
subject it was being given? 


Mr. FESS. As I remember, it was in reference to the 
cooperative marketing bill. 
Mr. JOHNSON. No, Senator; it was in reference to the 


Tincher bill. 

Mr. FESS. That is the cooperative marketing plan. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Was he not describing exactly what would 
transpire under the Tincher bill? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I want to hold the Senator to this 
particular proposition. The bill which I have introduced has 
nothing to do with Government in business. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. 
and which came to our table, in relation to the making of 
loans, is substantially identical with the Tincher bill. 

Mr. FESS. Substantially, with a few items changed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is substantially the same as the Tincher 
bill, and upon the Tincher bill and those features of it Jardine 
was testifying. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; but Jardine was speaking then for the 
cooperative marketing associations and not for the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON. He was speaking upon the Tincher bill and 
stating what would transpire under it. 

Mr. FESS. But when he said “ We want to do so and so,” 
he spoke for the cooperative marketing associations, using 
“we” in connection with the cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, and not in connection with the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON. He was speaking of what the Government 
would do, and what would transpire under the Tincher bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I want the Senator’s attention to 
this. I hold in my hand the farm loan act. The farm loan act 
authorizes the organization of farm loan associations, and to 
the farm loan associations money can be loaned by the Farm 
Loan Board. I want to know whether the Senator would say 
that because the farm loan board will permit loans to be 
made to farm loan associations, that is the Government in 
business, that the farm loan board is in business when it 
loans to the farm loan associations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. That is precisely on all fours with this proposal. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. FESS. So that if my measure puts the Government into 
business when it loans through the commission to farm co- 
operatives, which are independent, then the farm loan board 
puts the Government in business when it loans money for the 
benetit of agriculture. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. All that being true, that these corporations 
can borrow money through the farm loan board, if the Sen- 
ator is right that the only object of his amendment now is to 
enable them to do the same thing, what is the use of it? If 
they can already do it, why authorize it to be done again? 

Mr. FESS. The cooperatives can not secure sufficient loans 
under the intermediate bank credit system. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why? 

Mr. FESS. Simply because they are not organized to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why do they not organize to do it? 

Mr. FESS. They can not under the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. They can not be organized to do it under that 
law, as well as they could under this? 

Mr. FESS. No. The commission to be formed under this 
measure is authorized to loan to farm cooperatives in the 
form of a revolving fund that runs up to $100,000,000. 
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If there ts any difference, then, it is only 
authorizes them to make loans running for a 


Mr. NORRIS. 


this 


Mr. FESS. There ts that difference. 
Mr. NORRIS. Then why not amend the law, and, if they 


ought to run for a longer term, let them run for a longer term. 


Mr. FESS. The 
Mr. NORRIS. 
Mr. FESS. 


Senator is not holding to the point. 

I am trying to hold the Senator to the point. 
Will not the Senator allow me to have my time? 
Senate now 
has nothing to do with Government price fixing, nothing to do 
with Govern- 
ment subsidies and taxes and s: but the farm cooperative 
associations are to act like the land-bank associations, to borrow 
in the interest of marketing. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has put up a straw man and 
knocked it down. I have not claimed any of the things h: 
alleged, but he has claimed— 

Mr. FESS. I am speaking of what the Senator from Call- 
fornia said. WHll the Senator permit me to have my time? I 
have said nothing about what the Senator from Nebraska said. 
I asked the attention of the Senator from California, who tn- 
sisted that this was the Government !n business, and read a 
long statement—— 

Mr. NORRIS. And the Senator denied that. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly, I denied it. 

Mr. NORRIS. He denied it, and he is denying 
said—— 

Mr. FESS. 
Statement. 


Li@S > 


has 


that he 


There {s not a single basis of fact to support that 


Mr. NORRIS. I have not disputed the Senator. 
Mr. FESS. I am not going to yield further. 
Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the Senator to misrepresent me. 


Mr. FESS. 
said. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. FESS. 


I have not said anything as to what the Senator 


I have not said the Senator did. 
Then I can not misrepresent him. 


Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio has the 
floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FESS. I can not misrepresent the Senator if I say 


nothing about what he said. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. No; I will not yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. I can not yield just now. What I am trying to 
get at is the dogmatic statement of the Senator from California, 
in which he heid that this bill put the Government in business. 
I insist that if this measure puts the Government in busi- 
ness 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. Then the Government is in business in the de- 
gree that it loans through the farm-land banks. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is quarreling with the author 
of the bill. He is quarreling with Secretary Jardine, and Jar- 
dine’s testimony; not with me. I simply quoted Jardine. 

Mr. FESS. I have no brief for Jardine. Mr. President, I 
had not intended to go any further, but the Senator from 
California is speaking for a great constituency. I saw in the 
Recorp some time ago a statement coming from California. I 
have now a statement from Mr. C. C. Teague, president Cali- 
fornia legislative committee, president of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, and the California Walnut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, representing 65,000 people in cooperative associations. 
In this long telegram he urges favorable support of the bill 
that is now before us; and in the closing paragraph, after 
having said that they did not support the Haugen bill, said 
this— 


Senators must speak one at a time. 








On the other hand [the bill] proposes to assist and encourage in 
every proper way the organization and development of farmers’ co- 
operative marketing associations, 


That is the whole thing. That is the purpose of the bill, and 
we have held to it from start to finish that that is its purpose. 
It is “to help finance the making of crops and the carrying of 
surpluses, to assist in gathering statistics of production and 
consumption, and in short to do everything that a government 
should do to help the farmer.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. That comes from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. It 1s because this measure will actually | 
ruin and destroy cooperative associations that I oppose it, 
and these individuals had no conception of what they were talk- 
ing about when they wired in regard to the matter. I under- 
stand full well the propaganda that developed that sort of 
telegram. I spoke of it the other day. I will speak of it again 
in the brief time I may have. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I can understand fully the posst- 
bilities of what the Senator says. I do not allow these tele- 
zrams that come In to have undue influence upon my vote; 
it makes no difference where they come from. However, it 
seems to me that the cooperatives ought to know something 
about whether this proposal will be for their benefit or not, 
while the Senator says they do not know; and on the other 
hand, that the cooperatives will be destroyed by this proposal. 
I do not think the Senator is justified in that statement; and | 
there is no offense in my saying that, of course. 

The Senator from Nebraska harangued us on the basis that 
this amendment which was read to-day had not been printed. 
That amendment, which looks to the amortization of loans 
which will be made as some sort of security that they will be 
paid on the basis that the business is self-supporting, was taken 
bodily from the original Capper bill, introduced in this body, 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture on the 17th of 
April. Whether it was considered or not, it has been before 
that committee, it was printed three months ago, and it is not 
a sufficient alibi to say now that it should be opposed because 
it has not been printed. On the other hand, if it were thought 
that it is better not to make any provision for amortization, 
but to run the risk that there may be an unpaid loan through 
the cooperatives, if it is better to do that, then let the friends 
of legislation strike that provision out. I am not at all par- 
ticular about the amortization feature being retained in the 
bill, but I thought it was sounder to make provision by which 
losses would be minimized if not entirely prevented. For that 
reason I submitted the amendment thinking it was the better 
plan, and that all Senators would respond to it as a better 
security for the repayment of these loans that are made to 
My position is this: That if cooperative market- 
ing is wise, it should be assisted, and this is the only plan 
than has yet been submitted, beyond the purely veluntary 
agreement to get together, where the Government steps in and 
gives, in the form of a loan, some assistance to cooperatives, 
in that if there are cooperatives sufficient now to market 30 
per cent of all the commodities in the channels of commerce, 
suppose we could treble or quadruple it, or even double it, 
would it not be a distinctive advance for the benefit of the 
farmer if the Government would, through loans,’ make it pos- 
sible for the cooperative-marketing. associations to establish a 
central agency and turn the buyer's market into a seller's 
market? 

Mr. President, I can not be deeply concerned about what is 
going to be done with this amendment. I am deeply concerned 
that we get a vote on it, and I appeal to my Democratic 
friends, who have as fine a record on farm rehabilitation, espe- 
cially as a minority party, as could well be written on the 
statute books. We all admit that it is the function of a minor- 
ity in legislation to oppose the proposals by the majority, and 
while, since 1921, during the period when we first began to 
rehabilitate agriculture, the Republicans have had control of 
both branches of Congress, and also of the Executive, yet the 
minority did not take any advantage on the basis of party 
advantage and resist to the point of defeat of the measure, and 
I hope they will not do it in this case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I send to the desk a short 
article which appeared in the Evening Star of yesterday and 
ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
read, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., June 28, 1926] 
G. 0. P, BLAMED By FarMersS—lIOwWA Farm Burpavu Heap Says VOTERS 
ReESENT MAKESHIFT PROPOSALS 


Des Moines, June 28,—President Charles E. Hearst, of the lowa Farm 
Burcau Federation, to-day informed President Coolidge that farmers of 
the Midwest charged the administration “with full responsibility for 
failure to keep the promise made to our people” in 1924 when the 
Republican Party pledged itself to economic equality of agriculture 
and industry 

In a telegram sent to the President and a statement issued here, Mr. 
Hearst described farm relief proposals still pending in Congress as 
makeshifts and proposals “to hand the farmers legislation that will 
be inadequate and in no way meet the requirements of the greatest 


cooperatives, 


Without objection the clerk will 
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present-day national problem.” He charged defeat of the MeNary- 
Haugen principle to a group which he said was now enjoying the 
advantages of the protective system and was unwilling to permit ex 
tension of that system to include agriculture. 

Mr. Hearst said his plans already were under way for a renewal 
of the farm relief fight. 

His message reads: 

“Reports by western newspapers of your stand on agricultural 
legislation in favoring the Fess amendment to the cooperative market 
ing bill is sincerely regretted by our citizens generally and our farmers 
in particular. 

“This proposal does not address itself to the fundamental require- 
ments necessary to rehabilitate the agricultural industry. 

“The agricultural problem has been given the most searching 
investigation and painstaking consideration by the most capable and 
practical analysts familiar with the situation studying it from every 
angle, and they protest against the proposal to hand the farmer legis. 
lation that will be inadequate, ineffective, and In no way meet the 
requirements of this the greatest present-day national problem. 


FARMERS RESENT SUBSTITUTION 


“.The farmers resent the defeat of the practical, effective proposal 
for adequate farm relief and the substituting in its stead of ineffective, 
inadequate measures that do not squarely meet the problem and which 
they consider a makeshift. 

“The farmers are convinced that the definite pledge of economic 
equality of agriculture with other industry made in 1924 is not being 
kept, and charge the administration with the full responsibility of 
the failure to keep this promise to our people.” 

Mr. Hearst issued a statement saying the defeat of the MeNary- 
Haugen measure had served only to intensify the demand for such a 
bill, 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, a few days ago I placed in 
the Recorp a petition from practically all of the- cooperatives 
in the West and the South, and one or two organizations in the 
East, protesting against the Tincher bill, which, to my mind— 
and I think this is true of all the friends of agriculture—is a 
very much better measure than the one proposed now by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. I want to say to my friends 
from New England that whenever the manufacturing industries 
of the East come to Congress all practically agreed on some 
legislation, if I am in the Senate, so far as I am concerned, 
and I think this is going to be true of all the western and mid- 
western Senators, we are not going to try to drive something 
down your throats against which they all protest. When the 
farmers come here and ask for some legislation and eastern 
Senators refuse to give it, I want to know in a spirit of fairness 
why they should insist upon pushing down their throats some- 
thing they do not want and something for which they have not 
asked? Why not leave it to the farmer? He will settle the 
problems in the next election. 

Not only the American farmer but the bankers and business 
men in the agricultural States of the country are now for the 
first time taking up the farmer’s problem. They have begun to 
realize how the bankers in the agricultural States suffer when- 
ever agriculture suffers. The 2,500 bank failures in the United 
States during the last six years, practically all in the agricul- 
tural States, testify to the fact that the bankers as well as 
agriculture have suffered. The farmer is no longer fighting 
his fight alone. The farmer of the country is fighting against 
conditions as they exist to-day. He knows that he can not go 
on under present conditions, which have been brought about 
by legislation. The farmer who produces that part of the 
surplus which is sold in foreign markets, where he is forced to 
take the foreign market price for the American cost of produc- 
tion, knows that he can not go on and be successful in agricul- 
ture unless something is done in the line of legislation so that 
he can get the American price for what he produces here at a 
cost which has been forced upon him. 

We have increased freight rates through legislation by 100 
per cent. We have increased labor by legislation 100 per cent. 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. GOODING. Does not the Senator know that that 
brought about an increased cost to the American farmer? I 
yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I deny that freight rates have been increased 
100 per cent. I have denied that three different times in the 
Senate on the strength of testimony formerly taken by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and never refuted. 

Mr. GOODING. The facts are that they were increased 
more than 100 per cent. 

Mr. BRUCE. Fifty-four and a fraction per cent. 

Mr. GOODING. Then they were decreased something like 
10 per cent. On some commodities there was a decrease of a 


little more than 10 per cent, but in the Hast and West, the 
North and South, in every part of the country, through the 
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horizontal increases in freight rates, at one time we had a | the misfortunes of our own farmers fn some parts of the conn- 


full 100 per cent increase. The farmer, in other words, has 
paid through the increase in freight rates more than $3,000,- 
000,000. Not only did legislation, as has been stated, increase 
the freight rates and the price of labor, but the Congress even 
went so far as to fix the hours of a day's labor on the rail- 
roads through the Adamson bill, which carried all down 
through the lines of industry, all of which the farmer had to 
meet. That is what the farmer is complaining about. He 
has had a condition forced upon him of an increased cost of 
production amounting to practically 100 per cent which he can 
not pass on to the people. 

Everybody knows, so far as the marketing of wheat is con- 
cerned, that we can not improve present conditions of mar- 
keting wheat at all. The great corporations which deal in 
wheat, so far as the cost of marketing is concerned, do it about 
as cheaply as it can be done. 

What the American wheat grower must have if he stays 
in the business is the full benefit of a protective tariff, which 
he is not getting. 

Again, I want to say to my friends on this side of the 
Chamber, if we are going to have a protective duty on the 
manufactured article, we will have to give to the farmers of 
the country an honest protection on wheat, which is not being 
done at the present time. Out of the 42-cent tariff on wheat 
which has been given, he has been getting only a little over 
12 cents a bushel since the present increase of the tariff on 
wheat from 30 to 42 cents. At the same time we increased the 
duty on flour from 78 cents a hundred to $1.04 a hundred, and 
since 1923 the millers have passed that compensatory duty on 
to the people. The price of a barrel of flour in Chicago has 
been raised $2.65 since 1923. 

Is there any question of doubt in the mind of afhy Senator 
or anyone else that the American people are paying in the 
purchase of flour the full duty of 42 cents a bushel on wheat? 
It is as crooked as Schedule K. After a quarter of a century 
it was admitted upon the floor of the Senate that Schedule K 
was indefensible and crooked and had practically wrecked the 
Republican Party in one campaign. So crooked was it and so 
ashamed were Republicans of Schedule K that they did not 
defend the tariff question for years. I say to them again if 
they are going to attempt to give to the millers of the country 
$1.04 compensatory duty and the farmers get no part of it 
at all, it is going to break down the great principle of pro- 
tection. 

I believe I am the strongest protectionist in the United 
States Senate. That has been said of me, and I have not yet 
changed my views. I think the tariff question will become 
more important to the American people through the increased 
cost of production in this country and lessening of the cost 
of production in foreign countries than it has ever been before 
in the history of the Government. Senators can not defend the 
tariff or the principle of protection if we are going to permit 
the millers of the country to rob the American people and not 
give to the farmer anywhere near what he is entitled to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Idaho what rate of duty he would put on wheat? 

Mr. GOODING. Forty-two cents is not the difference in cost 
of production between the United States and Canada. The 
cost of production of a bushel of wheat on a farm in this coun- 
try, delivered to the railroad station, is $1.40 a bushel, and in 
Canada it is 92 cents a bushel. This is not even the com- 
petitive tariff that our Democratic friends say they are willing 
to stand for; and upon that basis the farmer is not getting 
more than a small proportion of the protection to which he is 
entitled. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My question—and it is a proper ques- 
tion and proper to answer—was and is, Does the Senator think 
any rate of duty placed upon wheat would be adequate to 
benefit the American wheat producer? 

Mr. GOODING. Last year we only produced 665,000,000 
bushels of wheat; just barely enough for our own consump- 
tion. The farmer should have received the full duty of 
42 cents on a bushel of wheat; but when we have a _ sur- 
plus there is no chance for the farmer to get much 
benefit out of a protective tariff on wheat unless we pass 
a bill similar to the one that has just been defeated. 
That is the only way it can be made effective. That is 
the only way we can help the American wheat grower. Any 
man who studies the production of wheat in this country must 
understand that sooner or later the American farmer, so far 
as the grower of wheat is concerned, is coming to the end of 
all things. Through the misfortunes of a great drouth which 
occurred in Canada in 1924, which cut down the supply of 
wheat for the world something like 200,000,000 bushels, the 
American farmer got a fair price for his wheat. Then through 
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try in 1925, although there was an acreage planted practically 
equal to this year’s acreage, we only had 666,000,000 bushels 
of wheat last year. The farmer who did have a wheat crop got 
a fair price, and for the first time in many years got 5 cents 
more than the cost of production, because last year he received 
$1.45 a bushel. 

But wheat has fallen below the average price of last year 
by something like 30 cents a bushel, and to-day the wheat mar- 
ket, according to the Tariff Commission's report—-and it was a 
unanimous report to the President—is 25 cents below the cost 
of production delivered at a railroad station. That is what the 
farmer has to meet. 

In 1910 we produced in this country 635,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. That was an average crop; it might be called a normal 
crop. Now we are producing somewhere between 800,000,000 
and 850,000,000 bushels of wheat a year, with the exception of 
last year, when the drouth came. The Secretary of Agriculture 
states that we shall produce something over 800,000,000 bushels 
of wheat this year. We are already harvesting wheat: so prob- 
ably his forecast is reasonable. What is going to become of the 
American wheat grower? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carrer in the chair). The 
time of the Senator from Idaho on the pending amendment has 
expired. The Senator has 30 minutes remaining on the bill. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NEELY. Has limitation of debate on the pending 
amendment been set aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not. 

Mr. NEELY. How much time has the Senator from Idaho 
consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
30 minutes remaining on the bill. His time on the pending 
amendment has expired. , 

Mr. NEELY. Has not the Senator from Idaho spoken upon 
the bill two or three times? 

Mr. GOODING. I have not spoken on the bill since a time 
limitation was placed upon debate, I will say to the Senator 
from West Virginia. I am clearly within my rights. 

Mr. NEELY. I was just wondering if there was any way by 
which we can limit this debate so that we may get a vote by 
the 4th of July. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I refuse to yield at this 
time. 

So we are going to produce 800,000,000 bushels of wheat this 
year, practically 150,000,000 bushels more than we produced 
last year. That is going to be dumped on the world markets. 

In 1910 Argentina produced 146,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
while in 1925 she produced 215,000,000 bushels. In 1910 
Canada produced 130,000,000 bushels of wheat—just a little 
more than its own consumption—bui in 1925 Canada produced 
417,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

In 1910 Russia produced 836,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
exported 230,000,000 bushels of wheat. Russia was a great 
factor before the World War in feeding the world, but since 
the war, as everyone knows, Russia has not been exporting 
very much wheat. However, she is coming back. Russia’s 
production of wheat for 1925 was 661,000,000 bushels. I 
figure that Russia is going again to become a factor in feed- 
ing the world. With Russia dumping her surplus wheat upon 
the world, with France having increased her production of 
wheat from 253,000,000 in 1910 to 329,000,000 in 1925, with 
Italy having increased her production of wheat from 153,- 
000,000 bushels in 1910 to 241,000,000 bushels in 1925, what is 
going to become of the American wheat grower, unless we shall 
give him a chance to get the benefit of the tariff, which is a 
competitive tariff; that is all; indeed, it is not even that. 

Therefore, Mr. President, so far as cooperative marketing is 
concerned, it can not help the American wheat grower in any 
way at all. I hope that we may pass the House bill that 
came over here. It will do all for cooperative marketing 
that any bill can do. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senator from Ohio 
{[Mr. Fess], who, I think, has occupied as much time as has 
any other Senator on the floor of the Senate, to some things 
that he said when he was discussing the bill a few weeks ago. 
He said that the agitation in behalf of the McNary-Haugen bill 
was not different from the silver craze, the Populist craze, or 
the greenback craze. This is exactly what he further said: 


As those proposals came and went, so will this one come and go, for 
it deals with the same problem, and the remedy is exactly the same. 


Evidently the Senator from Ohio has changed his mind; 
evidently he has discovered that there is a real farm problem 
that has to be met. I hope he has. However, the proposal he 
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offers does not meet the situation at all and is not acceptable to 
the American farmer. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Ohio for 
just a moment to the bank failures that have occurred in his 
From 1909 to 1920 Ohio had 30 bank failures. For 
1920 to 1925 Ohio had only eight bank 


own State. 
the six years from 
failures. 

The great agricultural State of Iowa from 1909 to 1920—a 
period of 10 years—had 11 bank failures, and for the past six 
years the State of Iowa had 179 bank failures. Is that 
strange? I am talking now about Iowa, and I want to remind 
the Senator especially that during the period of years from 
1909 to 1920, when lowa had only 11 bank failures, the indus- 
trial East had more bank failures than had the agricultural 
States. Since that time, however, we have bad bank failures 
in the agricultural States by the hundreds, and yet the Senator 
from Ohio said there was no difference between the farm prob- 
lem of to-day and the farm problem of the past, when there 
were adversities and wreck and ruin of industries. 

Mr. FESS. The reason for the difference in the number of 
bank failures. The number of banks according to population 
is considerably less in Ohio than in Iowa. 

Mr. GOODING. I am talking about the population. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, there are more banks accord- 
ing to the population in the West than in our State. Then 
again our State did not sell land at such inflated prices as did 
Iowa. Therefore, the average mortgage is much less and loans 
ure not nearly so risky. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GOODING. I had handed me the other day—I have 
not placed them in the Recorp but if the Senator will care ta 
have them in the Recorp I can do so—the figures as to several 
farm failures in Ohio, some of them in the Senator’s own 
county. 

Mr. FESS. We do have them. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, yes; they occur in the Senator's State. 

Mr. FESS. We have had unfortunate people there just as 
in other States. 

Mr. GOODING. But there has been so much prosperity in 
the Kast during the war and since the war that it has car- 
ried the banks along; they have not been affected in the Hast. 
There never has been a time in the history of America when 
the great industries have known the prosperity they are en- 
joying to-day or when labor received such a high price as it 
is receiving at the present time, and has received for a num- 
ber of years past; and yet, at the same time, there has never 
been a time when agriculture has suffered such a great loss 
as it has suffered during the past few years, starting with the 
deflation brought about by the Federal Reserve Board. 

I wish to continue reading figures as to bank failures, be- 
cause they tell a most interesting story. 

Missouri, which is a great agricultural State, had only 10 
bank failures from 1910 to1920, whereas during the past 6 
years from 1920 to 1925 it has had 91 bank failures. 

The much-talked-of State of North Dakota only had 4 bank 
failures during the 1ll-year period from 1909 to 1920; but 
starting with 1920 and continuing through 1925 there were 
276 bank failures in that State. It would be well for the 
Senator from Ohio to get this information into his system, so 
that he may know there is a real farm problem when he dis- 
cusses the question again. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. , 

Mr. FESS. Did the bank failures occur before or after the 
Non-Partisan League secured control of North Dakota? 

Mr. GOODING. The Non-Partisan League had nothing to do 
with bank failures there. 

Mr. FESS. It had not? 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. The Non-Partisan League was 
fighting against the same kind of robbers that all the farmers are 
fighting against now. What the farmers are fighting against is 
the present method of speculating in the necessities of life on 
the exchanges. That is the fight, and do not make any mis- 
take about it. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING, I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
North Dakota I will say that for some time Iowa had many 
more bank failures than did North Dakota, and if the Non-Par- 
tisan League caused the bank failures in North Dakota, did it 
cause the bank failures in the State of Iowa? 

Mr. GOODING. Or in South Dakota. 

Mr. FESS. It was not called by the same name there, but 
there was the same situation precisely under a different name. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator had ever studied what was 
done in North Dakota in the case of what is called grade B 
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wheat, which was a little bit shriveled, and how they took it 
from the farmer and robbed him and paid him no price at al! 
for it, and then mixed it with flour and sold it as first-class 
flour, he might understand why there was a Non-Partisay 
League in North Dakota. 

However, the Non-Partisan League never was a factor in 
politics in South Dakota, and in that State there were only 15 
bank failures in the 10 years from 1910 to 1921, while in the 
last 6 years, from 1920 to 1926, there were 207. 

During the period from 1909 to 1920 there were only 6 bank 
failures in Nebraska, while during the last six years there 
have been 114. 

In Kansas during the 11-year period from 1909 to 1920 there 
were 7 bank failures, while for the six years from 1920 to 1926 
there were 87. In Montana there were only 5 bank failures 
between 1909 and 1920, whereas there were 176 between 1920 
and 1925; in Oklahoma from 1909 to 1920 there were only 
5 bank failures, while between 1920 and 1926 there were 162. 
In Idaho there were 9 bank failures between 1909 and 1920, and 
59 between 1920 and 1926. 

Arizona did not have any bank failures in the period from 
1909 to 1920, but had 26 in the period from 1920 to 1926. 

In South Carolina, where there is no Non-Partisan League, 
and where there is only one political party, there were only 
2 bank failures in the period from 1909 to 1920, whereas there 
were 67 in the period from 1920 to 1926. 

There is no nonpartisan league in Texas, I will say to the 
Senator from Ohio, and yet in Texas, while there were only 
15 bank failures in the period between 1909 and 1920, there 
were 123 in the period between 1920 and 1926. So the bankers 
of the agricultural States are interested in this problem and 
are going to help on the side of the American farmer. He is 
asking uS to defeat the amendment now proposed; he has 
been refused what he wants, and he does not want any of the 
measures now being proposed and will not take any of them, 
and if you vote them in the bill you will vote them in over his 
protest. If we will just let matters stand now and have 
enough respect for the American farmer to let him alone, and 
go back to the people and fight it out, and when we come back 
in November some Senators may entertain very different ideas, 
so far as the farm problem is concerned. 

Mr. President, I ask unenimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a letter from the assistant chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture showing the retail prices of white bread in Eng- 
land, France, and the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1926. 


Hon. FRANK R. Gooprna, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator: In answer to your request for retail prices of white 
bread in England, France, and the United States, we submit the 
following prices, quoted from the International Labor Review for May, 
1926, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C.: 


Retail price of bread (white) per pound about February 1, 1926 











Equivalent 
City Date in cents 
per pound 
Dias dimtninadtinabbuineheesenemmtianlilerskode Feb. 1, 1926 4.9 
TI 0: anni iatiae culate a cxeueiminneitndninsieimatiantieameititiiiatibiadinaaummal imine 2.9 
a a i ae Feb. 15, 1926 9.4 
We GUID xk. .cthcnccdhtbddbaciéiabubedbbbdnbucbehdencinccnd istered 9.4 





It may be pointed out that the French Government requires that 
8 per cent of other flour be mixed with wheat flour for bread and 
also that “common bread” in France is made from flour, yeast, water, 
and salt. 

Very truly yours, Nits A. OLSEN, 


Assistant Chief of Bureau, 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the letter shows that on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1926, a pound of white bread in the city of London 
cost 4 cents and 9 mills, in Paris 2 cents and 9 mills, and in 
the United States, on an average, 9 cents and 4 mills. Yet 


both in England and in France a higher price for wheat is 
paid than in the United States. 

Mr. MAYFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his | 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the pending amendment the one offered 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It. is. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have a number of tele- 
grams from my State of California in respect to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. I will read one 
and ask permission to have the others printed in the Recorp 
without reading. The one which I will read is as follows: 


SARATOGA, CALIF., June 28, 1926. 
Senator SAMUEL M, SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: } 
Believe Fess amendment to agricultural bill will greatly assist farm | 
cooperatives, so urge you to vote for and support same. | 
R. V. GaRrop, 
State President Farmers’ Union. 


I ask that the others may be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tele- 
grams will be printed in the Recorp. 

The telegrams referred to are as follows: 

San FrRANcisco, CALiv., June 28, 1926. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We unite with California cooperative associations in favoring Fess 
amendment to agricultural bill and urge your support of this measure 
as best bill for agricultural interests of California and very vital to 
cooperatives affected. 

CENTRAL CALIFORNIA BERRY GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 28, 1926, 





SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We earnestly ask your support of the Fess bill. | 
CALIFORNIA MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
T. H. Brice, Secretary. 
San FRANcIscoO, CALIF., June 28, 1926, 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Correcting night letter; should be Fess bill. 
POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 28, 1926. 
Hion. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
California Bean Growers’ Association, representing large number 
California farmers, earnestly bespeaks your consideration Fess amend- 
ment to agricultural bill. 





C. L. DANLyY, Secretary. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 28, 1926, 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Believe Fess bill, up for vote to-day, will be of tremendous assistance 
to agricultural interests. Strongly urge your favorable consideration 
and vote on this measure. 

CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 28, 1926. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. C.: - 

Strongly urge you vote in favor Fess bill on cooperative marketing 
now before Senate, Believe this measure of benefit to agriculture gen- 
erally. 

CALIFORNIA FRUIT EXCHANGE. 





SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 28, 1926. 
Senator SamMuEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 
Since McNary bill elimination we strongly urge your vote for Fess 
bill, 
R. H. Tayvor, 
Earecutive Secretary Agricultural Legislative Committee. 
FRESNO, CALIF., June 28, 1926. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
Understand that Fess amendment comes to vote to-morrow, Monday, 
afternoon. Ralph Merritt in Yosemite Valley attending Development 
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Association meeting has just passed out word to me suggesting I com 


municate to you that the Fess amendment has the full support of bim 


self and Sunmaid and other cooperative marketing organizations It 
cin mean much to us in the satisfactory working out of California 
farmers. Mr. Merritt and those of us in positions of responsibility in 
connection with the farmer organizations hope that you will vote for 


the Fess amendment, 
Harry M. Creecn, 
SAN Francisco, Calir 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
After carefully considering all farm-relief legislation proposed, we 


June 28, 1926. 


have decided that the Tincher bill deserves support, and we respect- 
fully ask you to support the measure. Our association is composed ef 
2,500 members. 
POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIPF., June 28, 1926, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGB, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We are a marketing association owned by about 15,000 dairymen, and 
are kindly asking you to support the Fess bill, which is to be voted 


| on to-day, 


CHALLENGE CREAM AND BUTTER ASSOCIATION, 


San Dipco, Cacir., June 28, 1926, 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge your support Fess cooperative marketing bill. 
San DieGo POULTRY ASSOCIATION, 


Los ANGELBSS, CALIF., June 28, 1926, 
Senator SAMUBL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

California Avocado Association urgently requests your support of 

Fess bill. 
Geores B. HopGKin, 
Secretary California Avocadye Association, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 28, 1926. 
Senator SAMUEL M,. SHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand Fess bill to be voted on to-day in Senate. This bill 
will greatly assist woolgrowers and other farm products. We strongly 
urge that you give this bill your earnest consideration and vote for 
its passage. 

CALIFORNIA WoOoL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 28, 1926. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The California cooperative canneries and its nine affiliated assocta- 
tions most earnestly urge the adoption of the Fess amendment to the 
agricultural bill and ask your support of same We feel this legisla- 
tion of vital importance and necessity to the agricultural interests of 
California and the Nation. 

® CALIFORNIA COOPERATIVE CANNERIES, 
By VERNO CAMPBELL, General Manager, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 28, 1926. 
Hon. SAMUEL M, SHORTRIDGS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly urge your support for the Fess bill, which we under- 
stand is up to-day.. Our legislative committee unanimously indorsed 
this bill recently, and its passage will be particularly helpful in view 
of the defeat of the McNary bill. 

Rick GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 





OXNARD, CALIF., June 28, 1926. 
Senator SaAMuEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. ©.: 

We believe the Fess-Tincher bill will provide some facilities assist- 
ance needed by agriculture, and accordingly urge your support of this 
measure, 

CALIFORNIA LIMA BEANS GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 


PETALUMA, CALIF., June 28, 1926. 
Hon. SaMuen M. SHorrriper, 
United Statea Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
California cooperatives, through the agricultural legislative commit- 
tee, unanimously indorse Tincher bill. We therefore request your 
support, 


e PETALUMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


5 
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Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I have not discussed this 
measure; so I simply want to ask that there be inserted in the 
Jivconp a telegram I have received on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
gram will be printed in the Recorp. 

The telegram is as follows: 


the tele- 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 28, 1926. 


Hion. Huserr D, StePrueNns, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Agricultural Club, 


editors, in 


The Memphis 
farm-journal 
be 
"The 
legislation 


composed of agricultural leaders, 
business allied with agriculture, 
to-day authorized sending you this telegram. 
administration has defeated all efforts at genuine farm-relief 
Its indorsement of the Fess and Lenroot amendments are 


and leaders 


unanimous vote 


inadequate and unnecessary to solution of problem. Cooperatives 
already have ample credit facilities, We hope all insincere efforts 
from all quarters that evade recognition of surplus or equalization 
fee will meet your opposition, The farmers will not be satisfied with 
less than a genuine effort to deal with their problems. 


FRANK D. FULLer, Secretary. 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, the Senate has been debat- 
fng farm legislation since June 1, and it now appears that we 
are going to have a final yote upon that important question 
this afternoon, 

The McNary farm-relief amendment to the bill pending be- 
fore the Senate was defeated, as I recall, by six votes. The 
Robinson substitute for the MeNary amendment was likewise 
defeated by six votes. The Lenroot amendment was with- 
drawn, and therefore was not voted upon. I have just finished 
making a poll of the Senate, which shows that the Fess amend- 
ment will also be defeated. 

When that amendment has been defeated, Mr, President, the 
Senate will then have defeated every important amendment 
that has been offered to the House bill except the amendment 
presented by myself, which repeals section 15a of the trans- 
portation act. 

The distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] has 
an amendment pending, the purpose of which is to create a 
commission to investigate agricultural conditions, and to 
make its report to the succeeding Congress. I have time and 
time again directed the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that President Coolidge appointed a committee in 1924 
to make an investigation into the agricultural conditions of 
our country. That report was released for publication in the 
early spring of last year. It contained a great many very im- 
portant recommendations, 

The most important recommendation made by that com- 
mittee was that a radical reduction be made in the transporta- 
tion charges affecting agricultural products and livestock. It 
is true that the Sixty-eighth Congress passed the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, which directed the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion to revise the freight rates on livestock and agricultural 
products; but in my humble opinion the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has its hands tied, and its hands will continue 
to be tied until section 15a of the transportation act is re 
pealed. e 

A few days ago I received a letter from Mr. Claude A, Brown, 
a wholesale distributor of fruits and vegetables, of Jackson- 
ville, Tex., in which he indorses my amendment. His letter 
shows that he understands so clearly the workings of section 
Ida of the transportation act that I am going to read into 
my remarks an extract or two from his letter. 

Mr. Brown says: 

During the last three years the increase in tonnage has been 
phenomenal and the efficiency of operating railroads has very greatly 
yet the reports of the railroads made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission very seldom exceed the 5% per cent as set 
forth in the transportation act. © * © The railroads are build- 
ing enormous facilities in various parts of the country and leasing 
them to manufacturers mostly for storage purposes. As you know, 
they are doing this for the purpose of investing their returns as ex- 
penditures in order that they will not have to pay any. excess profits 
to the Government. These improvements are useless so far as be- 
ing essential for maintenance of transportation facilities. Another 
move on the part of the railway executives is to go into various 
parts of the country and secure the services of influential business 
men to act in the capacity of directors. These men, of course, do 
not render the railroads any service in the management and operation 
of the railroads, but are secured for the sole purpose of creating 
Influence in behalf of the railroads. They are fighting against odds, 
however, because agriculture can not carry much longer the tremendous 
burden which it has been carrying since the passage of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920. 


increased, 
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A 10-year-old school boy knows the injustice of the exorbitant 
freight rates charged on agricultural products. It costs an average 
of 30 cents & bushel in southwest Texas to grow onions, and the 


average freight rates to the principal markets are 80 cents per crate, 
The production cost of lettuce in California— 


I regret that the Senators from that State are not in thr 
Chamber, so that I can direct their attention to this matter 


is around 50 cents per crate, while the freight and refrigeration charges 
to the consuming territory is $1.50 per crate. Unless the freight rates 
on agricultural products are reduced at least 25 per cent, the railroad 
properties of the Nation will present a pitiful picture within a few 
years, because agriculture can not live under the exorbitant freight 
rates which it bearing. Of course, the people of the United 
States will be victims, transportation is the most essential 
agency in The main issue in the coming presidential cam 
paign, in my opinion, will be the transportation question. 

trust that your amendment will be adopted by the Senate, 


is now 
the 


business, 


as 
I certainly 


Mr. President, I desire now to direct the attention of the 
Senate to an important fact with respect to the Kansas City 
Soufhern Railroad in my State. 

The Kansas City Southern Railroad owns 539 acres of land 
on the waterway at Port Arthur, Tex. This land cost the 
Kansas City Southern Railroad $7.15 per acre, or a total of 
$3,834. The land is occupied by its port facilities. What is it 
doing in its reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission? 
This railroad is setting up in its reports this land at a valua- 
tion of $2,359,452, or about $4,660 per acre; and then it claims 
that under the operation of section 15a of the transportation 
act it is not enabled to earn 5% per cent, which is the standard 
return guaranteed to the railroads under that section of the 
law. 

So that is the situation in this country, Mr. President. Here 
is a railroad that has 539 acres of land that cost a total of 
$3,854, and in its report to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion it says that that land is worth for rate-making purposes 
$2,359,452, or $4,660 per acre, and therefore it is not able to 
earn the standard return of 5% per cent on that valuation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator give us again 
the name of that railroad? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. The Kansas City Southern Railroad. 

Mr. President, we had just as well face this situation, be- 
cause it is going to confront us until we have the courage to 
repeal section 15a of the transportation act of 1920, which for 
the first time in the history of this country placed the railroads 
on a cost-plus basis of operation. When we do that, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can readjust the rates of the 
country, and will be in a position to give the agricultural and 
stock-raising interests of the Nation the relief to which they 
are justly entitled. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have hesitated to speak 
upon this bill, knowing that few votes would be changed at 
this time in this Chamber. 

I was very much in favor of seeing the so-called McNary- 
Haugen bill enacted. It was defeated and this amendment 
offered by its foes. I could not let this opportunity pass with- 
out saying just a word with reference to the agricultural situ- 
ation in the West. 

The statement was made the other day by the Senator from 
Maryland [|Mr. Bruce] that the agricultural West bad already 
been treated too well, and particularly the Northwest. He 
said that the farmers of the Northwest ought to quit raising 
wheat, or in substance that, and that they ought to go into 
diversified farming. That policy has been advocated by those 
who were opposed to farm legislation throughout the North- 
west for magy years. It has been advanced only by those who 
are, however, totally unfamiliar with the situation that really 
exists there. 

The reason why the farmer of the Northwest can not go into 
diversified farming to any extent is because of the fact that 
they have such high freight rates and because of the fact that 
they have no local markets. The farmers of the Northwest 
and the Middle West are not asking for more loans. They are 
so heavily in debt at the present time that they are unable to 
pay the indebtedness that now exists 

I hold in my hand a statement by one of the news agencies 
of Washington, which I understand is reliable. This article 
states that— 


This plan for Government loans to cooperatives from a $100,000,000 
revolving fund involves the idea of a new kind of credit based not 
on mortgages or property of the cooperatives, not on general commer- 
cial credit of the cooperative as a going concern, but on an assumption, 
midway between mortgage loans and commercial credit, that loans can 
be secured by amortization. Out of the proceeds of sale of each unit 
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a small fixed sum would be set aside for amortization of the Govern- 
ment loan. It really amounts to a loan secured by a sales tax on 
the transactions of the borrowing cooperative. 


Then it goes on to tell where the idea originated. It says: 


This idea is supposed to have originated a year or two ago by men 
connected with the cooperative marketing of grain, notably, Gray Silver, 
president of the Grain Marketing Co., the cooperative which took over 
several private grain businesses in Chicago and then failed to raise 
sufficient capital from farmers and bankers to insure continuation, 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is the Senator aware of the fact that 
the securities commission of the State of Illinois issued a 
ruling prohibiting them from selling stock in the State of 
Illinois on the ground that they were swindling the public? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; my understanding is that not only 
the State of Illinois but several other States which have “ blue 
sky” laws forbade the sale of the stock of this company to 
the farmers of their States on the ground that it was in viola- 
tion of the “blue sky” laws, and was in effect a swindling 
organization. I was going to get to that in just a moment, 
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or Manny Rosenbaum of a lot of worthless elevators, just as 
the same administration is seeking to buy from the Belmont 
estate the fish canal up in Massachusetts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In reading this bill I came across language 


| in subsection 5 which seemed to be foreign to the bill, and I 


was very much puzzled at the reason for incorporating it. It 
provides “and may be made to assist in the orderly marketing 
of the products of such associations or for the acquirement of 
properties and facilities.” 

I could not understand why those last two provisions were 


| incorporated in the bill. They seemed to have no connection 


The idea then was “sold” to Mr, Jardine and Mr. Hoover, who | 
| across about a year or two ago. 


tried to convince Mr. Coolidge on it. He was not convinced for a long 
time, but Mr. Mellon got to studying it from the point of view of the 
hard-boiled banker. Mr. Mellon is said finally to have come to the 
conclusion that it was sound, This swung Mr. Coolidge last week 
into active espousal of the plan, and subsequently the President had 
almost daily discussions with Senator Frss, who thought the proposi- 


tion through on the basis of both merit and politics (he is a good tac- | 


tician, and has a remarkable knowledge of the psychology of his fellow 
Senators), 


This statement is sent out by the Kiplinger Washington Let- 
ter to bankers and business men throughout the country. 

Let me say that an examination of this bill will disclose 
that in section 5 it is proposed that this commission appointed 
by the President of the United States, which Mr. Jardine and 
Mr. Hoover will undoubtedly control, may rejuvenate, so to 
speak, this cooperative marketing plan, which was originated 


first by Mr. Armour and by Manny Rosenbaum, together with | 


Gray Silver, aud which later had the approval of Herbert 
Hoover and Secretary Jardine. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Their main business was that of selling 
a lot of Chicago elevator companies to the farmers. They 
started out to collect the money from the farmers by selling 
stock. Finally the State of Illinois was compelled to take 
action, because the Illinois Agricultural Association brought it 
to the attention of the State authorities, and they stopped them 
from selling the stock, 

According to the testimony of Mr. Jardine, which was read 
by the Senator from California this afternoon, he still has in 
mind the idea of buying elevators, and somehow, in some way, 
getting enough money to make a “respectable first payment.” 
The law of Illinois and of other States having stopped them 
from getting this money from the farmers, on the ground that 
they were swindling the farmers, the next step seems to be 
to come to the Government of the United States to get enough 
money, as Mr. Jardine says, “We may have to buy some ele- 
vators,” and get enough money from the Treasury of the 
United States to make a respectable first payment to those who 
are selling them the elevators. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, as I was going to say, the only 
purpose of this bill, in my judgment, is simply to put through 
the deal that Armour and Manny Rosenbaum had set up for 
the farmers, this cooperative marketing association having 
failed to sell the elevators to the farmers of the Middle West 
and the Northwest. The farmers refused to be taken in by 
this economically sound idea of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Jardine. 
These same gentlemen come to Congress and under the guise 
of legislation for the benefit of the farmers seek to unload 
on the Government, because it means just that. It means 
that they will come to this board and that they will borrow 
something like $22,000,000 to $26,000,000 under section 5 of 
this amendment and start up this cooperative marketing so 
as to relieve the banks of Chicago and to relieve Armour and 
Manny Rosenbaum. 

I submit that that is all there is to this amendment. The 
distinguished Senator from Ohio says that this proposition is 
economically sound, Of course, anything is economically sound 
in the view of the Senator from Ohio and the administration 
which seeks to relieve the bankers of Chicago, Armour & Co., 





with it. I had a suspicion that there was something concealed 
and that they were put in there for some definite purpose. 
Now I understand the Senator to mean by what he has stated 
that by reason of that provision, the words “for the acquire- 
ment of properties and facilities,” the board would be author- 
ized to advance money to buy up the property of this bankrupt 
concern. 

Mr. WHEELER. Surely. They would be authorized under 
this amendment to loan twenty-two to twenty-six million dol- 
lars to this Cooperative Grain Co. for the purpose of acquiring 
these elevators, which are now owned by Armour and Manny 
Rosenbaum and to complete the transaction they tried to put 


Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the Senator, there is a real 
Teapot Dome concealed beneath this. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that I think this is just as nefarious a deal as the Teapot 
Dome was, if we put across this bill under the guise of trying 
to assist the farmers in their troubles. The only people who 
are going to be assisted under this amendment will be Armour 
and Manny Rosenbaum, and those who are connected with 
them. 

Mr. NORRIS. And Gray Silver. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator has done 
a distinctive service in clearing up this tangle, and explaining 
to the Senate exactly what was meant by the injection of those 
provisions in this bill. They are utterly irrelevant. 

Mr. WHEELER. I submit to the Senator that no one could 
read the testimony of Mr. Jardine before the committee, when 
he talked about the “ set-up,” and spoke about the same kind 
of a set-up that was proposed by Armour and those people, 
and could observe the interest that was taken by Mr. Jardine 
and Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gray Silver in trying to get this bill 
through, without becoming convinced that the purpose of sec- 
tion 5 is to have the board go out there and take over these 
elevators, which are practically useless. They tried to sell 
them to the farmers, and the farmers refused to buy. Several 
States prohibited the sale of stock in the elevators because of 
the fact that it violated the blue-sky law. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, Mr. Gray Silver was the 
man who was selected to put this deal over on the farmers a 
little over a year ago. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am informed that Mr. Silver has been 
here to-day lobbying Senators for this very same proposition. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have no doubt about it, although I will 
say that Mr. Silver has not seen me about it. 

I also desire to read into the Recorp a statement sent out 
by William H. Settle, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, in which he says: 


“If there has been any doubt in the mind of anyone as to where 
President Coolidge stands on the matter of farm legislation,” said a 
statement given out today by William H. Settle, president of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Federation, “that doubt has been removed 
by his recent statement t. the Congress urging the passage of the 
Fess bill in the Senate, which is the original bill introduced in the 
House, known as the Tincher bill.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Montana on the pending amendment has expired. He has 15 
minutes additional. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have further time on the bill and also on 
the amendment. I continue the reading: 

Practically every large cooperative marketing association and farm 
organization of any note already has gone on record in opposition to 
this legislation. No one who has studied farm cooperative movements 
or farm legislation will be deceived by this effort. It is apparent that 
the President has no idea that this bill will be passed, but having 
opposed all constructive farm legislation he now makes a gesture to 
the farmers of the country which even eastern political writers admit 
is purely political. If such legislation as the Fess bill is enacted into 
law, it would give the large grain interests of the country a strangle 
hold on the farmers’ grain such as was never dreamed of before. 
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All who as 
Grain Marketing Co. need have no doubt as to 
this legislation. The brains that promoted the 
the brains that are promoting the 
leaders and State securities 


known as the Chicago 
the real purposes of 
( arketing Co. are Fess- 
‘I : j tion Farm 
of differen 
promot net and financing the movement, these promoters now come 
at 3 fr 1a different angle and are asking the Government not only to 
finance the project but also to legalize it, Matty Rosenbaum, Gray 

Herbert Hoover, and ‘Secretary Jardine must originate a 
f far more clever than this before the American farmer will be 
deceived, The Feas bill will not the administration for the 
t of constructive agricultural legislation. 


I submit, Mr. President, that the president of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau has stated the case much better than I could state 
it, and for that reason I desired to read it into the Recorp. 

I think this Fess amendment should be defeated. 
what the farmers of this country are asking for. 
not asking, I repeat, for more loans or for more money. They 
are simply that they be given an opportunity to get 
prices for their products which will compensate them for rais- 
ing them. 
feted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in the course of a colloquy to- 
day between the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Nebraska I understood the Senator from Ohio to say that this 
bill is necessary because the cooperative marketing associations 
are unable to secure from the intermediate banks the funds 
necessary to finance their operations. 

Mr. FESS. No; 
me. 
75 per cent, while there is a margin of about 25 per cent that 
the farmers cooperative associations could not secure unless 
this organization permitted it. 

Mr. WALSH. I received to-day a letter from a director 
of the Montana Grain Growers’ Association, which operated for 
five years, and then had to go out of existence. He perhaps can 
tell us rather definitely about that. I asked him for his views 
about the Fess bill, and he wrote as follows: 


excuse 


defe 


They are 


} 
AasSKInNL 


Your telegram received and answered. We had a Montana wheat 
growers’ association here with about 10,000 members. I was one of 
the directors. It was operated for five years and then quit with 
about $140,000 in the surplus fund. We paid 75 per cent of the mar- 
ket price to the farmers on delivery, balance when wheat was sold. 
We borrowed the money from the Federal bank at a low rate of inter- 
est, so what is the use of these two bills you speak of? We had no 
trouble in borrowing money. The grain men and board of trade outfit 
were continually doing all they could to make our members dissatisfied, 
and they finally got most of our members to break their contracts. 

It seems almost impossible to keep the farmers organized, and the 
only hope I can see is elther to have the Government do something 
to increase the price of farm products or else lower the tariff on 
other products. The President is not winning any favors by taking 
the attitude he is pursuing. He seems to think the industries of the 
East should hog the whole thing. We would rather see any bill de- 
feuted that will not benefit us, even to defeating any so-called bill to 
relieve the farmers by loaning them money at a low rate of interest; 
yes, loaning them money at no interest. How can they ever pay the 
principal back when they can not get the cost price for what they 
raise? We do not want to borrow money to put in a losing business. 
We are willing to work and raise food for the people, but we want 
cost price and a small profit for our work. 


So that apparently there is no need for further provision for 
loaning money to the cooperative associations to carry on their 
business. 

Mr. BRUCE. 
further. 
the impression left upon my mind by the amendment of the 


Mr. President, I only want to take a moment 
I had a personal experience once which illustrates 


Senator from Ohio. I was sitting in my law office one day 
when a young man came in whom I knew very well, a young 
man who had always borne a very good reputation and had 
excellent social standing. He said, “I am in trouble.” I said, 
“What sort of trouble are you in?” His face wore a per- 
plexed look. Scratching his head as he spoke, he said, “I gave 
a fellow a check on a bank where I did not have any funds.” 
I said, “Why in the world did you do that?” “ Well,” he 
said, “he dunned me so hard I had to give him something!” 
I think that is about the relation in which the Senator from 
Ohio stands to the American farmer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to take just a few 
moments to state why I shall vote against the amendment. I 
fear that I can not do it in two minutes, as my genial friend 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Caraway] suggests, but I shall 
try. 
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lated me in defeating the efforts of the grain merger | 


commissions 
States having prevented the farmers from falling into these 


| culture,” 
| Agriculture to do the things which are here authorized to be 
| done by a division. 


It is not | 


I sincerely hope the Fess amendment will be de- | 


Mr. President, the Senator misunderstood | 


| . ‘ > > 33 co 
I said that the intermediate banks would not loan beyond | Puts the Government in business. 
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In the first place, it is a long and complicated measure 
authorizing the expenditure of $100,000,000, and has never been 
reported by a committee or carefully considered by it. Our 
method of transacting legislative business is to send all impo 
tant bills to a committee and have them there considered, 
come before us with the report of the committee, 

In the second place, the bill creates a new division or bureau, 
and I am constitutionally opposed to any more bureaus or divi- 
sions or commissions in the Government. It seems to me we 
have enough now. There is no reason why in section 2 the 
word “ division” should not be changed to “ Secretary of Agri 
If necessary we should authorize the Secretary of 


and 


In the third place, it creates a new commission, and if there 
is one thing we have been hearing from the country and from 
our constituents it is that there are to-day too many commis- 
sions in the Government. This amendment creates a new com- 
mission of five high-salaried officials. 

In the fourth place, it gives the commission too much power. 
It gives them the power which belongs to Congress to make 
rules and regulations. It gives the commission the extraordi- 
nary power of fixing the salaries of a secretary and of its 
experts. This is a matter which the Congress has always saved 
to itself and regarded itself as peculiarly fitted to pass upon, 
in view of the fact that it represents the taxpayers of the 
country. 

Finally, it gives the commission the power to negotiate 
agreements providing for the establishment of pools, which 
seems to me a most extraordinary provision and which actually 


Finally, it puts the Government into the business of furnish- 
ing credit in large quantities to compete with present organiza- 
tions which are prepared to furnish credit on a proper founda- 
tion and on proper security. 

Therefore I am opposed to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio, and I trust it may not pass. 

MANY Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper] to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fsss]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the substitute submitted by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess}. 

Mr. JOHNSON resumed and concluded the speech begun 
by him on the amendment of Mr. Capper to the amendment. 
His entire speech is as follows: 

Mr. President, “it is the old army game ”—this amend- 
ment for the farmers of this land. This amendment, sir, 
is designed, not, of course, by its author, but designed gen- 
erally, sir, to harvest and garner the crop of farmer votes 
this year; and after November, to point the farmer to the 
fact that he was at fault in not having the kind of legislation 
that he ought to have from the Congress of the United States. 

The amendment presented by the Senator from Ohio has all 
of the vices and none of the virtues of the amendment that 
was defeated day before yesterday, or a couple of days ago, by 
this body. This substitute that is thus offered by the Senator 


| from Ohio he very delicately and artistically touches to-day 


until we stand palpitating and doubting in the face of the most 
brutal problem the American people have ever had to face. 

This amendment of his he does not explain at all. What 
the workings of it shall be he does not tell this body in any 
way, or in any fashion. Fortunate are we that we know its 
progenitor, and that we may turn to the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture before the House committee upon a simi- 
lar measure, and ascertain exactly what is attempted to be 
done by a measure such as has been presented here. 

Let me first congratulate the Senator from Ohio. Let me 
congratulate his able colleague. Let me, indeed, congratulate 
my New England friends here who are at last converts in the 
Congress of the United States to this Nation going into busi- 
ness, stabilizing markets, price fixing, and generally doing a 
merchandising business, for it is exactly that which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the protagonist of this bill and its propo- 
nent, says that it is sought to do by the measure. 

I read very hastily Secretary Jardine’s testimony. I read 
it so that Senators may see with what clarity he paints the 
picture, so that they may realize how this phrase of ours, 
which we mouth so whenever we fear to take a step forward, 
and whenever, haltingly and doubtingly, we turn backward— 
this phrase “ economically unsound "—may be utilized upon any 
occasion. 
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This is what Secretary Jardine says a scheme such as this is 
designed to do: I read from page 1308 of the testimony of the 
Secretary given to the House committee: 


Secretary JARDINE. Of course, we would first have to have a farmer- 


controlled organization to handle a greater portion of that crop. We 
have to have storage facilities at terminal points; we have to have 
connections at the line elevators reaching out into the country; we 


have to have the same kind of a set-up a private agency would have, 
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Running through his testimony constantly is the talismanic | 


word “set-up.” Just what he means by “set-up” I do not | 
know, but that there is some legerdemain in the phrase is 
obvious, if you read Secretary Jardine’s testimony, because 


constantly he is referring to the “set-up” that the particular 
organizations must have in order to transact business and get 
money from the Government of the United States. 

After he gets the “ set-up,” Secretary Jardine says: 

We to organize a grain-marketing company. The Goy- 
ernment is putting In its money and it could approve the set-up and, 
after approving the set-up, it could furnish them the money. 


How plain it is! It is just as plain as mud. After the 
set-up was furnished and the Government approved the set-up, 
then the Government would lend its money. You see how it is, 
do you not? It is a glorious scheme thus presented by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, “ economically sound.” 

Now, mark the clarity of his expression: 


would have 


Maybe we would decide we had to buy some clevator space; maybe 
we would find that we could get it at a bargain. 


Just think of it! There is economic soundness for you. We 
would try an experiment to find out what the farmers of this 
country wanted, and upon which much would depend. But 
maybe we could buy some elevator space at a bargain, and in 
order to be economically sound, then, according to the phrase, 
it may be, he said: 

The best thing for us te do is to buy our storage space. 
has to have a payment down. 


Some one 


Ah, there is wisdom for you. “Some one has to have a 
payment down.” 

We can not get all of that money from the farmers; we can not 
handle the wheat situation by goiug out and asking the farmers for 


subscript ions. 


“ 


Somebody has to have a payment down.” We can guess 
who will make the paymexut, I think. It will be old Uncle Sam. 
These gentlemen who are horrified into conniption fits at the 
thought of a subsidy are providing just exactly that thing by 
this measure, aml doing practically nothing else. The Secretary 
continues: 

That is the only way we have of getting it now. The cooperatives 
may have this money either to buy the elevator or to run it, and then 
we have to have money so as to engage in this merchandising business. 


Just think of it! Oh, how much I have heard these gentle- 
men on this floor talking of individual initiative. How I 
have seen them rise in scorn and tell these poor western folk 
of the idiots they were and how economically unsound were 
their doctrines, when they desired to have the Government do 
anything that the Government could well and profitably do. 
But Mr. Jardine, and our friend from Ohio now are going to 
take us into this merchandising business and, quoting now again 
from Mr. Jardine— 


And give the farmer back a reasonable first payment on his wheat. 
Then Mr. Jardine says: 


Get that, a reasonable first payment on his wheat. 


“ Get that,” Mr. Jardine says, not I— 


Get that. We are going to give the farmer a reasonable first pay- 
ment on his wheat, instead of making him wait 15 months as he has te 
do to-day. We would have this board— 


The board of our Senator from Ohio— 


on the job. This board is going to find the most likely outlets possible 
for this wheat. We have our contacts with the consumers abroad; we 
will have our contacts with the agencies that grind wheat into flour. 
We are going to look to every means of expanding and widening our 
market. That— 


Says he boastfully, and rightfully boastfully— 
That is merchandising. 


The Government of the United States, under the substitute 
of the Senator from Ohio, is going into the merchandising busi- 
ness. Wonderful, wonderful, wonderful! 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I am not going to if I have to yield in my 
limited time. 


Mr. FESS. The Senator has two amendments to speak on. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Go on quickly, if you please, with the 
question. 

Mr. FESS. Where in the bill—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am reading of a bill similar. I am not 


saying the Senator's bill is in all particulars so, but the prin- 
ciple involved is exactly the same. 

Mr. FESS. What I mean to say is that this substitute does 
not put the Government into merchandising. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Ah, but it does exactly that thing, and we 
will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. FESS. Let us find out where it is. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We will show you shortly. That is exactly 
what you intend to do, because if you do not intend to do that 
then you intend a mere stipend, a mere tribute, a mere bonus, 
to be given to the men who are engaged in agriculture in 
this land. If you are not going to take care of the only problem 
the farmer has to-day, what are you going to do by this 
measure? 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. FESS. Wherein does the substitute put the Government 


| into any kind of business, other than to loan to the cooperatives? 


Mr. JOHNSON. You are going to have the Government lend 
money, and keep a supervisory power over its borrowers. You 
are going to have that money devoted to stabilizing prices and 


| to take care, indeed, of the surplus in the various industries 


| 


| idea of the surplus. 


that are affected. If the Senator’s amendment is not going to 
do that sort of thing, it is not going to do anything at all. 
Mr. FESS. Does the farm-land bank go into business when 
it loans money? 
Mr. JOHNSON. 
Mr. FESS. 
Mr. 


That is a different proposition entirely. 
No; this is the same proposition. 

JOHNSON. Because the Senator's bill deals with the 
It says in so many words, “If shall be 
ascertained,” in so many words, “The design is to take care of 
that surplus.” 

Mr. FESS. 
ernment, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Ah, but what are they? I am not saying 
that it is the Government itself that is to do the thing through 
Washington alone; but when the agents of the Government, the 
cooperatives, receive the money from the Government, they are 
going to do exactly what Mr. Jardine in his testimony said 
they were going to do. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will yield just once more, because my time 
is very limited. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Jardine does not say that the Government 
itself goes into business, but the Government, through an 
agency, will loan money to cooperatives, which have no rela- 
tionship with the Government; and that is on a parity with 
the loans that are made by the farm-land banks, and this 
amendment does not put the Government into business. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In substance, sir, that is exactly what 
this measure does; and if it does not do that sort of thing, it 
does nothing. It is absurd, it is worse than absurd, to say to 
me that an agency shall be established by this bill, that it 
shall have charge of a hundred million dollars, that it shall 


Through the cooperatives, but not by the Gov- 


| give of that hundred million dollars to cooperative associations 
| for a distinct purpose, that it shall maintain its supervisory 


| tive associations, 


power over those cooperative associations, and that those co- 
operative associations shall deal with the surplus crops of the 
various industries that are affected by the bill, and then say 
that the Government has nothing to do with the entry into 
business of the agents and the representatives of the Govern- 
ment under the circumstances detailed. 

Of course the Government, through its agents, the coopera- 
its borrowers, over whom it maintains its 
control, continues in that activity. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Pardon me; I can not yield further. 

Mr. FESS. How does the— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Just a moment. 
to the Senator further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have a very limited period of time in 
which to speak, and I will not yield to the Senator now. I will 
yield to him at the conclusion of my remarks, if there is any 
time left. 

Mr. FESS. I will take my time on another amendment to 
answer the Senator. 





I am not going to yield 


The Senator from California has 
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Mr. JOIINSON. I will be delighted to have the Senator do 
that. Then, why is he bothering now? 

Mr. FESS. Because I do not want the Senator to get away 
from that statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator took three long days upon 
one measure that was pending here. He took three long days, 
as was his right. He has taken 45 minutes to-day, and I have, 
by the clock, a half hour upon this proposition. 
ought to be willing, if be has further time, to occupy it in 
presenting his views, as I am occupying this half hour in pre- 
senting mine. There is nothing that is intended to be dis- 
courteous to the Senator in what I have said. It is merely a 
mutter of limitation of time that makes the demand upon me 
und requires me to act in the fashion I do act. 

Mr. FESS I will not interrupt the Senator again. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the Senator. 

Secretary Jardine said further: 

That is merchandizing. price stabilization; and then the 
fact that have our own set-up and are looking after the interests 
of the producers will have a wonderfully stimulating effect on the price 
of wheat 


That is 


we 


Then he adds, in the latter part of his testimony, on page 
1309, the following 

[At this point Mr. JoHnson’s time expired, and he resumed 
his speech when the next amendment was pending. | 

Mr. JOHNSON, 
me for a very few moments because, by reason of my delusion 
that I had 30 minutes to speak, I was cut off with 15 minutes 
and had to conclude very abruptly. 
what I was saying at the time I had to cease and when I was 
interrupted by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to print in the Recorp the 
provisions of the Tincher bill, which I here present, and the 


provisions of the particular Fess bill which was laid before us, | 


so as to demonstrate the similarity, not only the similarity but 


the fact that they were identical, and then I wish the Senate | said the Government perhaps wil! sustain the loss. 


| mission to do that. 


to know that the Secretary of Agriculture in testifying before 
the House committee was testifying upon the very provisions of 
the Tincher bill which are the very provisions of the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Ohio in relation to the loaning of 
money, the acquisition of facilities, and the like. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matters referred to are a‘ follows: 

TINCHER BILL 


5) To make loans to any cooperative marketing association, or to 
any cooperative association created by two or more of such cooperative 
marketing act common agent in marketing any 
agricultural commodity. Such loans may be either secured or unse- 
cured and may be made to assist in the orderly marketing of the 
products of such associations or for the acquirement of properties and 
facilities, for both, or for any purpose not in conflict with the 
intent and purposes of this act, and upon such terms and conditions 
as the commission may prescribe, subject to the following conditions 
and limitations: 

In the making of loans the commission shall exercise care and 
diligence to satisfy itself that there is a reasonable prospect of 
repayment 

(b) That in case other or additional provisions for payment are not 
prescribed by the commission, any association receiving a loan shall 
provide for the payment thereof, including interest thereon, in a 
manner approved by the commission, during a perlod not exceeding 33 
years. 

(c) That any association receiving a loan shall submit such reports 
of its transactions and audits of its accounts as the commission may 
prescribe, but such information shall not be disclosed by the commission 
or any member or employee thereof except upon a demand of Congress 
or an order of a court of competent jurisdiction. 


associations to as a 


or 


(a) 


FESS BILL 


(5) To make loans to any cooperative marketing association, or to 
any cooperative association created by two or more of such cooperative 
marketing associations to act as a common agent in marketing any 
acricultural commodity. Such loans may be either secured or unse- 
cured and may be made to assist in the orderly marketing of the 
products of such associations or for the requirement of properties and 
facilities, or for both, or for any purpose not in conflict with the 
intent and purposes of this act, and upon such terms and conditions 
as the commission may prescribe, subject to the following conditions 
and limitations: 

(a) In the making of loans the commission shall exercise care and 
diligence to satisfy itself that there is a reasonable prospect of 
repayment, 

(b) That in case other or additional provisions for payment are not 
prescribed by the commission, any association receiving a loan shall 


The Senator | 
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manner approved by the commission, during a period not exceeding 
83 years. 

(c) That any association receiving a loan shall submit such reports 
of its transactions and audits of its accounts as the commission may 
prescribe, but such information shall not be disclosed by the commis- 
sion or any member or employee thereof except upon a demand of 
Congress or an order of a court of competent jurisdiction. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 
Secretary Jardine: 


Bd 


ae 


I proceed to read one brief extract «from 


I am looking at this over a period of years. Now, then, the loss 
1s going to be greatest the first year, if we have a loss. If luck 
breaks our way, we will not have any loss. We may not make it up 
the second year; we may be In the hole the second year. We may even 
be in the hole the third year, but all the time we are developing our 
institution, and once in a while we are going to have breaks. Some- 
thing is going to break our way when we have a shortage instead of 


| a surplus, when we can dispose of this carry over that we are trying 


to keep off the market to stabilize prices and to have orderly flow. 


Just think of it! We are going to have a lot of luck some 
time maybe with $100,000,000 of the United States of America. 


| Now and then we are going to get the breaks, and when we 


have the luck and when we get the breaks then perhaps, 


| maybe, as the Secretary said, we will go on and conduct busi- 








| 


| of it! 


ness under the Fess amendment and we will do the farmers 


. .. | some good. 
Mr. President, I beg Senators to bear with | 


What nonsense to assert that any such measure as this is 
going to be of any benefit to the farmers of this land. What 


| arrant nonsense to say that when a great problem faces human 


, ¢ r « ; ' : . : : : 
I want to make plain | peings and starvation seems their lot we are going to aid them 


if we have a lot of luck and if we get the breaks and some- 
times some things indefinite and mysterious happen. Think 
Under this amendment that is how we are going to aid 
the farmers of the land. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp some other excerpts from 
Secretary Jardine’s testimony, in one instance in which he 
I ask per- 


The VICE 
ordered. . 
The excerpts are as follows: 


PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 


Secretary JArpDINE. Well, I said in my statement we could conceive 
of a situation where human beings would err and that the Govern- 
ment might sustain a loss, but I do not admit 

The CHAIRMAN (interposing). And the loss would fall on the Gov- 
ernment? 

Secretary JARDINE. Oh, yes, certainly; but I do not admit that, not 
over a period of years. I think good merchandising will take care 
of it. 

The CHarrMAN. I do not think losses can be avoided in every in- 
stance, : 

Secretary JARDINE. No; we would have to take that chance. This 
is a little more liberal loan than any other, and naturally we may 
lose some years, but as in the case of the War Finance Corporation, I 
do not think we will lose any money over a period of years. (Testi- 
money, Secretary Jardine, p. 1343.) 

Mr. ASWELL. How is the Government going to get the money out 
of the storage facilities you are going to buy? 

Secretary JanpiNne. In the first place, we are going to do a mer- 
chandising business. (Secretary Jardine, testimony, p. 1316, House 
hearings.) 


Mr. JOHNSON. Just a few words about cooperatives. Much 
has been said. I know the story of cooperatives perhaps as 
well as any man on the floor of the Senate. It was under the 
régime when I was Governor of the State of California that 
cooperatives were brought to their highest activity and to 
their greatest scientific development. It was under that 
régime when Harris Weinstock, one of the ablest men we 
had in the State in dealing with market conditions, a man 
of marked ability, of indefatigable industry, and great vision, 
that we brought cooperatives to their present standard. We 
did it under the protection and fostering care in part of the 
State of California and in part because of necessities and cir- 
cumstances surrounding the marketing of our products. The 
State aided some, and some of themselves attained their pres- 
ent perfection. Those cooperatives, of course, we maintain and 
protect, 

, But the propaganda which has come from the city of Wash- 
ington, from the administration itself, which has gone into the 
State of California, has told those cooperatives in so many 
words that if we passed the McNary-Haugen bill we would 
destroy the cooperatives in California. Ah, that statement 
was made, sir, either ignorantly or willfully to deceive, for 
there is not a thing in the McNary-Haugen bill that by the 


provide for the payment thereof, including interest thereon, in a | ghost of a possibility of a chance in any way or in any fashion 








could have injured or destroyed or affected at all any coopera- 
tive operating now in the State of California. 
But what will this Fess bill do to the cooperatives gener- 
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ally? I speak not of those in our State which are firmly 
intrenched and which are now governing themselves in the 
fashion they are. What will it do? Why, is it not obvious 


to Senators? Money is to be loaned by the Government to 
cooperatives. The cooperative is to stabilize prices, to engage, 
as the Secretary of Agriculture said, in merchandising, to 
acquire facilities, to get terminals, to take over elevators, to 
do the very thing that may be essential, to increase prices, to 


take care of the carry-over from year to year, and to deal 
with the surplus. What is the result? Somebody must foot 
the bill. Who will foot that bill? Not the United States 


Government unless we continue to pour our stipends and our 
loans and our bonuses and our tributes into the cooperatives. 
The members of the cooperatives themselves will have to foot 
the bill by assessments. Then what? The selfish man in the 
cooperatives will be sick of the assessments levied and will get 
out, and the man outside of the cooperatives will profit by 
what the cooperatives are endeavoring to do, and he will stay 
out. So that this bill, instead of aiding the cooperatives, will 
be a distinet injury and a distinct harm to them. 

I ask permission to insert in the Recorp an excerpt from the 
testimony of Mr. Kilgore before the House Committee, and two 
excerpts from the testimony of Mr. Gray upon that particular 
proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The excerpts are as follows: 

Now, if the cooperatives have got to carry that surplus 
get that much of a loan on it from commercial concerns, and be re 
sponsible for it and keep up the interest on it, and then the Govern 


as cooperatives, 


ment comes in and loans themr 35 per cent so as to represent the 
total value of that and it is taken off the market and there is a loss 
on it, unless the Government is going to take care of that loss, then 


have to of 
page 1383, House, hearings.) 

We do not understand that loans proposed to be made to coopera- 
tive associations from the revolving fund could be used, if necessary, 
for absorbing losses; but that they would have to be repaid with 
interest and that an assessment on members of cooperative associa- 
tions must be made, if necessary, to make good any losses, thus plac- 
ing upon the members of cooperative associations the entire cost of 
stabilizing the market without corresponding benefit to the members. 
This proposed assessment on members would have the effect of driving 
them out of the cooperative associations and preventing other growers 
from coming in. (Kilgore testimony, page 1380, House hearings.) 

Mr. Jones. In other words, the outsider would get all of the benefit 
of the bill so far as the increase in price is concerned, and the insider 
would carry the load? 

Mr. Gray. Substantially. 


the cooperatives bear all that loss. (Kilgore testimony, 


That is the way it would work out in 
practical effect. (Testimony, Gray, page 1367, House hearings.) 

I said a while ago, I felt this bill, in its operation, would be a 
detriment to cooperative marketing. That is the very reason back of the 
arguments we have been proposing in support of the bills we have 
been contending for; through levying the equalization fee, to be 
assessed on every producer, or on his commodity, as it flows through 
the trade channels, the outsider, the nonmember, is made to bear his 
part of the cost of getting rid of, merchandising, processing, exporting, 
or what not of his surplus, as well as the insider, or member. I do 
not believe it will stimulate cooperative marketing. But under the 
bill we have been advancing, there will be an inducement to come inside 
of the cooperative, rather than, as in this bill, an inducement to stay 
outside of the cooperative. (Testimony, Gray, page 1367, 
hearings.) 

But any time we try to maintain in this country a market on our 
tariff-protected commodities that is higher than the world price there 
is going to be a loss that has to be recouped somewhere. If the 
cooperative associations attempt it themselves, they start on a course 
that will lead to their own destruction, because they have to penalize 
their members, while a man outside is able to sell at the competitve 
prices they have helped to establish and escape the inconvenience, 
costs, and losses of so doing. (Testimony, Davis, p. 1390, House 
hearing.) 

The Tincher bill does not meet the requirements because any success- 
ful attempt that is made to control surpluses, and to stabilize prices 
by controlling them, has to be done with the entire risk or loss and 
the entire expense and inconvenience of deferred payments, etc., borne 
by the product itself. (Testimony, Davis, p. 1390, House hearing.) 


Mr. JOHNSON. Now, sir, just one more word. My parents 
may have done me a great injustice in not having me born in a 
log cabin upon a farm. I am sorry I am not in the category 
of many of our friends here, and our friend from Ohio. I was 
not born on a farm. I make no pretense, sir, to that extraor- 
dinary affection for the man who toils upon the soil which I 
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have heard upon this floor again and again expressed. From a 
detached standpoint, from the point of view merely of rendering 
such service as I can to a harrassed and to a long-suffering 
part of the people of the country, this problem presents itself 
to me. It is not with that deep affection which characterizes 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] nor, indeed, with that vision 
which has come to some of the Senators here who have been 
serving not the farmer of the land but the politics of a political 
party that this question engrosses me. When a political foot- 
ball is made of the prayers of these people who have been suf- 
fering in our land, when a great policy is dictated by oppor- 
tunism and expediency we have done the grossest and the wick- 
edest thing that a Congress could do. 

Mr. President, a few moments ago the Senator from Ohlo 
read with some degree of satisfaction a telegram which was a 
bit of propaganda from the State of California and from cooner 
atives there. I do not object to that because long ago propa 
ganda which had developed in the fashion that propaganda was 
developed ceased to affect me. But I have just been handed 
another telegram, and in order that I may add to the gaiety of 


the occasion and please the Senator from Ohio, I read that tele 
gram. It is dated to-day, Columbus, Ohio, and reads as follows: 

I agree with you fully that Fess amendment Is worse than Tincher 
bill Is an insult to the intelligence of the Ameri farmers It 
ought to be decislvely defeated and its sponsors repudiated I will 
fight it to the last ditch and prefer nothing to this attempted white 
wash and political sop. I will be glad to issue statement to press at 
once, I hope that your lines hold firm and no compromise will be 
made To accept this glaring subterfuge would be to accept defeat 
for all time. 

CuHas. V. Trvuax, 


Director of Agriculture, Member 
Committee of Twenty-two, 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, finally and in conclusion 
I want to say a word in behalf of the dignity of the Senate. 
The other day when we defeated the committee amendment 
we drew and quartered the American farmer. To-day he was 
to be buried under the fragrant smell of the flower called the 
administration's cooperative marketing bill. I want to pro- 
test against the levity of the Senator from Ohio who insists 
upon staging a comedy upon this solemn occasion by bringing 
in this amendment after Jardine and Andy Mellon and Herbert 
Hoover and all the satellites of the administration have all 
winter been accusing us of proposing something that was eco- 
nomically unsound, something that would put the Government 
in business, something that would give a Government subsidy 
to agriculture, something that was class legislation, and after 
all this oratory that has been expended attacking men who 
challenge the entire country to produce something more eco- 
nomically sound than the committee amendment, now comes 
the Senator from Ohio with this proposition. It can be char- 
acterized as nothing but a farce and a comedy, and I protest 
against the lack of good taste manifested in having such a 
comical sketch presented at the funeral of the American farmer. 

Mr. FESS. I ask for the yeas and nays on my amendment, 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

MANY SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The yeas and nays are demanded 
and sufficiently seconded. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. Asnurst 
yoted in the negative when his name was called. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll has been 
Senator has answered on the roll call. 

Mr. HARRELD. I think no Senator has answered, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHurstT] has voted. The clerk will proceed with the calling 
of the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Oklahoma was addressing the Chair before the roll call started, 
Mr. HARRELD. I was addressing the Chair all the time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I saw the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] standing and addressing the 
Chair. Indeed, he stood on the floor and addressed the Chair 
at the same time the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suiprstreap} 
attempted to get the eye of the Vice President. He was on his 
feet addressing the Chair while others of us were shouting for 
a vote. I am sure the Vice President did not see him, but I 
submit that, under the circumstances, the Senate ought, by 
unanimous consent, to allow him to speak under the rule. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma may proceed. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am going to object. 
time has been given to discuss this matter. Some Senators will 
not stay here—and many have not been here all day. I do 
not propose that I shall stay here throughout the day and 
that other Senators may come in just before we are ready 
to vote and adjourn at the end of the day, delay a vote after 
the call of the roll has been commenced. 

Mr. NORRIS. I rise to a point of order. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. My point of order is that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] was addressing the Chair when the 
Chair ordered the roll call to proceed, and under the rules of 
the Senate he is entitled to recognition. I am as anxious to 
vote as is any other Senator, but those are the facts. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that what 


the Senator from Nebraska has stated is the fact; and under | 


those circumstances the Senator from Oklahoma will be recog- 
nized. The Chair now recognizes the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me in order to make a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH, I 
bill, in case the amendment 
be defeated, will that leave an opportunity to vote upon the 
cooperative feature of the bill which the Senator has pre- 
sented? 

Mr. McNARY. 
will do so. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. I wish to move to strike out subsection (5—-b) of section 
9 at the top of page 11. That is the section applying to the 
amortization provision. My reason for making this motion is 
this: I believe in cooperative organizations; but it is my 
judgment that the adoption of this provision would be a death 
. blow to cooperative organizations, because when any coopera- 
tive organization shall borrow a considerable sum of money 
under this amendment and shall execute papers in accordance 


I will say to the Senator from Idaho that it 


with this provision for the repayment of that money over a | 
period of 33 years, it means that after that time not a single | 


individual who is engaged in the occupation of producing that 
particular commodity will ever join the cooperative associa- 
tion, because he would then become, in a way, liable for that 
indebtedness. In my judgment, the adoption of that section 
would be destructive of the cooperative movement, and that 
is the reason why I have moved the amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. That provision was inserted merely as a pre- 
caution. Indeed, I thought, and I think it is the sense of 
those who favor the amendment, that there ought to be some 
assurance against loss. However, I am not averse to 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma, and, so 
fur as I am concerned, I will accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrerp]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on 
aimendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS, Mr. NORRIS, and others called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keryss]. 
I am informed that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” 
If allowed to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. FRazrer’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] is necessarily 
absent. He is paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANspeELL!. If the senior Senator from North Dakota were 
present, on this question he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Lenrootr]. If he were present he would vote “yea,” and if I 
were at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Nye’s name was called). I desire 
to announce that the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye! is necessarily absent. He is paired with the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. McLean]. If the junior Senator from North 
Dakota were present, on this question he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote 
*“ vea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Smoor’s name was called). I am 
Vvequested to announce that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
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Smoot] is absent on account of {llness. 
would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the affirmative). On 
this question I have a pair with the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Puiprs}|. I am advised that if present he would vote 
as I have voted. Therefore I will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Fiercuer]. He has a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Colorudo [Mr. Means] is paired with the Senator 


Were he present, he 


| from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH}). . 


I also wish to announce that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
McKINLEY] is necessarily absent. If present, he would vote 
“+ - ” 

yea. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 5 
YEAS—26 

Jones, Wash, 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Neely 
Sackett 
Shortridge 
Stanfield 
NAYS—54 


McNary 
Maytield 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Oddie 
Overman 
Pepper 

Pine 

Pittman 

Reed, Mo. 
Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, Ark. 
McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
McMaster Schall 


NOT VOTING—16 
McKinley 
McLean 
Means 
Nye 


, as follows: 


Butler 
Capper 
Curtis 
Dale 


Fess 
George 
Gillett 
Gof 
Hale 
Harreld 
Harris 


Wadsworth 
Warren 
Weller 
Williams 

: Willis 
Kdge 
Ernst 


Edwards 
Fernald 
Gerry 
Glass 
Gooding 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones, N, Mex. 
Kendrick 
King 

La Follette 


Ashurst 
Bayard 
Bingham 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Bruce 
Cameron 


Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Underwood 
Walsh 
Watson 


Couzens Wheeler 


Cummins 
Dill 


du Pont 
Ferris 

Fletcher Smith 
Frazier Smoot 


So the amendment of Mr. Fess was rejected. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to 
offer an amendment to the bill. On page 6, after line 2, I 
move to insert the matter which I send to the desk. 

I will state that this is the amendment that was offered as 
a substitute for the so-called Haugen amendment, the principal 
I have no disposition to discuss the 
I shall be content, if other 
Senators are, with a vote on the amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. Rosinson of Arkansas was, on page 
6, after line 2, to insert: 


Src. —. That there is hereby created a body corporate and politic 
in deed and in law, by the name, style, and title of the Farmers Ex- 
port Corporation (hereinafter called the corporation), to be composed 
of five persons (who shall be the directors first appointed as herein- 
after provided). 

Sec. —. That the capital stock of the corporation shall be $200,- 
000,000 all of which shall be subscribed by the United States of 
America, and such subscriptions shall be called upon the vote of a 
majority of the board of directors of the corporation, at such time or 
times as may be deemed advisable. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $200,000,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the purpose of making payment upon such subscription 
when and as called. Receipts for payment by the United States of 
America for or on account of such stock shall be issued by the cor- 
poration to the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be evidence of 
stock ownership. 

Src. —. That the management of the corporation shall be vested 
in a board of directors consisting of five persons, to be appointed by 
the President, four of whom may be selected from lists of five suggested 
respectively by the American Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, the National Grange, 
and the National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Associa- 
tions, and not more than one selection may be made from each list 
of five proposed by the above farm organizations. Two directors shall 
be appointed for terms of two years, two for terms of four years, 
and one for a term of six years. Before entering upon his duties each 
of the directors so appointed and each officer shall take an oath faith- 
fully to discharge the duties of his office. 

Except in the case of the directors first appointed, each director 
shall be appointed for a term of six years. Vacancies shall be filled 
in the same manner as original appointments, except that a person 
appointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed for the unexpired term 
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of the member whom he succeeds. 
directors shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 
That the five directors of the corporation appointed as hereinbefore 
provided shall receive annual salaries, payable monthly, of $10,000. 
That the principal office of the corporation shall be located in the 
District of Columbia, but agencies or branch offices may be established 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the board of directors. 
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Sec. —. That the corporation shall be empowered and authorized to | 


adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal; to make contracts; to purchase 
or lease and hold or dispose of such real estate as may be necessary for 
the prosecution of its business; to sue and be sued; to complain and 
defend in any court of competent jurisdiction, State or Federal; to 
appoint, by its board of directors, and to fix the compensation of such 
officers, employees, attorneys, and agents as are necessary for the trans- 
action of the business of the corporation, to define their duties, and 


require bonds of them and fix the penalties therefor; to dismiss at | , 
| spurious, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by 


pleasure such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents; and to pre- 


scribe, amend, and repeal, by its board of directors, by-laws regulating | 
the manner in which its general business may be conducted, and the | 


rights, privileges, and,powers granted to it by law, may be exercised 
and prescribing the powers and duties of its officers and agents. 

Sec. —. That whenever the board of directors of the corporation 
shall be of the opinion that there exists, or soon will exist, a- surplus 
above domestic requirements of wheat, corn, oats, rye, rice, cotton, 
cottonseed, tobacco, beef cattle, and hogs of the United States, processed 
or in a natural state, and that the ordinary export banking or credit 
facilities are inadequate or unavailable to enable such surplus or sur- 
pluses to be sold for export or to be carried until they can be exported 
or manufactured or prepared for export, the corporation shall be em- 
powered and authorized to make loans, out of any funds in its posses- 
sion, except the reserve fund hereinafter provided for, upon such 
terms not inconsistent with this act as it may determine, to any 
farmers, ranchers, or planters acting separately or in cooperative as- 
sociations, within the United States, for the purpose of enabling them 
to export any of the surplus American agricultural products enumerated 
in this section, or to any person or combination or group of persons, 
without the United States; and to renew any such loan for not more 
than one year from the date thereof. 

Every such loan shall be secured by such commercial security as 
the board of directors may approve. The interest charge on any such 
loan shall be determined by the board of directors at a rate which in 
their judgment will enable the corporation to meet all expenses, includ- 
ing the interest on its bonds. The corporation shall retain power to 
recall a loan or require additional security at any time. 

That at no time shall the aggregate amount of all loans outstanding 
under the act exceed $1,000,000,000. 

Sec. —. That the corporation shall be empowered and authorized 


to issue and have outstanding at any time its bonds in amount ag- | 


gregating not more than four times its paid-in capital, such bonds 
to mature not less than one year nor more than five years from their 
respective dates of issue and to bear such rate or rates of interest as 
may be determined by the board of directors, and such bonds may be 
redeemable before maturity at the option of the corporation. Such 
bonds shall be a first and paramount floating charge on all assets of 
the corporation, and the corporation shall not at any time otherwise 
mortgage or pledge any of its assets. Such bonds may be issued at 
not less than par in payment of any loan authorized by this act, or 
may be offered for sale publicly or to any person at such price or 
prices as the board of directors may determine. 


Sec. —. That all net earnings of the corporation not required for | 
its operations shall be accumulated as a reserve fund; but such | 


reserve fund may, upon the direction of the board of directors, be 
used from time to time in the purchase or rédemption of any bonds 
issued by the corporation. 

Suc. —. That any and all bonds issued by the corporation shall be 
exempt, both as to principal and interest, from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States, any State, or any of the 
possessions of the United States, or by any local taxing authority, 
except (a) estate or inheritance taxes, and (b) graduated additional 
income taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, now or hereafter imposed 
by the United States upon the income or profits of individuals, part- 
nerships, corporations, or associations. The corporation, including its 
franchise and the capital and reserve or surplus thereof, and the 
income derived therefrom, shall] be exempt from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States or any local taxing authority, 
except that any real property of the corporation shall be subject to 
State, county, or municipal taxes to the same extent, according to its 
value, as other real property is taxed. 

Sec. —. That the United States shall not be liable for the payment 
of any bond or other obligation or the interest thereon issued or in- 
curred by the corporation, nor for any act or omission of the corpora- 
tion, or of any director, officer, employee, or agent of the corporation. 

Sec. —. That wherever practicable products purchased and exported 
as a result of a loan under the provisions of this act shall be shipped 
in vessels documented under the laws of the United States, 
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That whoever makes any statement, knowing ft to be false, for the 
purpose of obtaining for himself or for any other person any loan 
under this act, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both, 

Whoever willfully overvalues any security by which any such loan 
is secured shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 

Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or counterfeits any bond, coupon, 
or paper in imitation of or purporting to be in imitation of a bend 
or coupon issued by the corporation; or (2) passes, utters, or publishes 
any false, forged, or counterfeited bonds, coupon, or paper purporting to 
be issued by the corporation, knowing the same to be falsely made, 
forged, or counterfeited; or (3) falsely alters any such bond, coupon, 
or paper; or (4) passes, utters, or publishes as true any falsely altered 
or spurious bond, coupon, or paper issued or purporting to have been 
issued by the corporation, knowing the same to be falsely altered or 


imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to direct and use the 
Secret Service Division of the Treasury Department to detect, arrest, 
and deliver into the custody of the United States marshal having 
jurisdiction on any person committing any of the offenses punishable 
under this section. 

Sec. —. That the corporation shall make a report to Congress on 
the first of each regular session relating to the business transacted 
during the preceding fiscal year, stating as of the first day of each 
month (1) the total amount of capital paid in; (2) the total amount 
of bond issued; (3) the total amount of bonds outstanding; (4) the 
total amount of loans under this act; (5) a list of the classes and 
amounts of securities taken under this act; (6) the total amount of 
loans outstanding under this act; (7) a detailed statement of receipts 
and expenditures; and (8) such other information as may be bereafter 
required by either House of Congress. 

That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this section 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $300,000 out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I call for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the amendment is the same 
amendment that the Senator offered the other day, it would 
not be in order until the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, yes, it would. It is in 
order as an amendment to the bill itself. I offered it here- 
tofore as a substitute for the committee amendment. I now 
offer it as an amendment to the bill, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I eall for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer as a substitute for the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska is. in the 
nature of a substitute for the amendment of the Senafor from 
The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Has the amendment been printed? 

Mr. HOWELL. The amendment has been printed, and is in 
the clerk’s hands. 

Mr. ASHURST. Another parliamentary inquiry: Has the 
amendment been read? 

Mr. HOWELL. The amendment has not been read. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, another parliamentary inquiry. 
There are two amendments proposed by the senior Senator from 
Arkansas, as I understand. I should like to inquire from the 
Chair which one is offered at this time? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I stated that I offered the 





| amendment heretofore as a substitute for the principal com- 
| mittee amendment. 


Mr. MOSES. That is to say,the amendment beginning “ In 
lieu of the committee amendment insert the following after 
line 11 on page 6”? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; but the words “in lieu,” 
and so forth, have been stricken out, because they are not per- 
tinent now. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; but the subject matter is the same? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The subject matter is the same. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, prior to having the amend- 
ment read I should like to make a short statement as to the 
character and purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. Let it be read first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator state whether 
this amendment is a substitute for the whole bill or a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is a substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President——~— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. According to its terms, it is an 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. As I understand, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has offered an amendment that is also an amendment to 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Nebraska 
offers his amendment as an amendment to the bill, then the 
question is upon the amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
If he offers his amendment as a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas, then the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska has precedence in voting. The 
question is, Is the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 
or is it an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. I offer an amendment to the bill as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas, 

Several Senators called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WARREN. Let the amendment be read, and then we 
will know something about it. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Arkansas 
state where his amendment is to be ‘inserted in the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I stated when I presented the 
amendment that it is to be inserted on page 6, after line 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is this the war finance amendment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This amendment is modeled 
after the act creating the War Finance Corporation. It is, of 
course, not identical with it. 

Mr. DILL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays are demanded. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. May I ask if my substitute is ruled out of 
order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote will be taken first on the 
Robinson amendment and then on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. But have I not a right to offer a substitute 
for the amendment? If the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas is adopted, my amendment then will not be adopted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I make a 
suggestion to the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska is to the entire bill, as the Chair understands. 
The amendment of the Senator from Arkansas is to a portion 
of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Nebraska 
can easily modify his amendment so as to make it conform 
to the rule, and if he does that he would be entitled to offer 
it as a substitute for the amendment which I have proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Nebraska de- 
sires to make it a substitute for the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas, he will change the form in which it has been 
handed to the Chair. It will then take precedence over the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. As I understand, Mr. President, 
the body of the bill, the original bill, or that portion of it 
which preceded the McNary amendment, will remain, and this 
is in substitution for that portion of the bill which was re- 
ported by the committee. I have not had an opportunity to 
examine the Robinson amendment, and I should like to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment went 
out. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, with the appropriate change 
in the language of the amendment that I have offered, I now 
offer it as a substitute for the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The substitute commences on page 
6, after line 2. The question is on the amendment, in the na- 
ture of a substitute, offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the Senator from Arkansas if he would have any objection to 
juserting on page 4, line 8, after the word “ tobacco,” the word 
“ fruits ”? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to that 
amendment. I modify the amendment so as to include the 
word “ fruits,’ at the suggestion of the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, prior to the reading of the 
substitute, | wish to submit a short statement as to the purpose 
thereof. 


Sas, 
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The substitute is practically identical with the amendmen: 
offered by the committee, as amended on the floor of the Senate 
prior to its defeat, with this exception: All commodities exc pt 
wheat are eliminated from the bill so far as an equalization feo 
is concerned. However, the bill deals with all commodities, ani 
provides a loan fund of $150,000,000 therefor, not over one-half 
of which ean be loaned to cotton cooperatives, and not over 
one-half to cooperatives in connection with other products, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator 
question? 
Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 


Mr. BORAH-: Do I understand that the amendment which 
the Senator is now offering is the same as the Haugen bill. 
with the exception that everything except wheat is to be elim- 
inated from the equalization fee? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. Why does not the Senator eliminate wheat. 
then, and thereby remove all the legal propositions which are 
involved in it? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will address myself, to that feature of 
the substitute shortly. 

I wish to have it clearly understood that this is the McNary- 
Haugen proposal, so far as the equalization fee is concerned, 
applied only to wheat. Then it provides a loan fund, in addi- 
tion to $50,000,000 allotted for this experiment with wheat, to 
be utilized in loaning to cooperatives, $75,000,000 to cotton 
cooperatives, and not more than $75,000,000 to other coopera- 
tives. In other words, it is a combination of the ideas set 
forth in the bill of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRoor} 
and the bill of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ferss], with the 
wheat feature of the McNary bill included, and it is further 
provided that the experiment shall terminate in three years. 

Mr. President, as a result of the operations of the United 
States Grain Corporation there was a surplus of some $76,- 
000,000. Twenty million dollars of that surplus in the form of 
food, by direction of Congress, was presented to Russia. In 
other words, that amount of food supplies on hand was given 
to the Russians. Fifty-six million dollars of that surplus was 
practically given, $25,000,000 to Austria and the remainder to 
Hungary and one or two other countries; I think $3,000,000 to 
Armenia. 

In other words, as a result of the Government’s operations in 
grain, there was a surplus of some $76,000,000, and the surplus 
would be in the Treasury now were it not for the fact that it 
has been distributed in the manner stated. The Treasury, until 
recently, did hold as a part of this surplus fifty-six million and 
some odd hundred thousand dollars of securities of Austria, 
Hungary, Armenia, and Czechoslovakia. Part of these securi- 
ties have been refunded as the result of the action of the re- 
funding commission and Congress. 

I want to call attention to this fact, that this $76,000,000 
belonged in equity to the grain farmers of the country. It 
was the profit made out of transactions in their grain, and they 
ought to have had the money, but they did not get it. The 
Government used it for other purposes. 

What I propose is this, that we take $50,000,000 of that 
virtual surplus and use it in an experiment with the equaliza- 
tion fee plan, the experiment to continue for three years, as 
provided. We will thus have an opportunity to determine the 
constitutional question respecting an equalization fee. There 
is a division here in the Senate, there is a division in the House, 
as to the constitutionality of this proposed method of procedure. 

No one of the proponents of this plan will ever be satisfied 
until the courts pass upon the matter. By including wheat, 
and financing this wheat experiment with $50,000,000 that really 
belongs to the grain farmers, we will secure a reference to 
the courts promptly and have a decision as to its constitu- 
tionality. Let us have the question settled, because otherwise 
it will be constantly recurring here, like Banquo’s ghost. 

Mr. President, I wish now to go on and state further the 
purpose of this amendment. If this equalization fee is held 
to be constitutional, then there will be an opportunity to de- 
termine the question of the workability of the plan, with wheat 
alone; and if those here who believe that it is unworkable are 
right, that will end the matter. If it is workable, we will and 
should know the fact. 

Would it not be better for the country to settle this ques- 
tion by such an experiment? All the progress we have made 
in this country is largely the result of experiment. Why 
should we refuse to allow the grain farmer to experiment 
with an equalization fee, especially when he would be using 
money that in equity belongs to him? 

Let us settle for once and all time the question of the 
feasibility of this plan. That can be done by adopting this 
amendment. 
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What further would such action do? It would do practically, 
as I understand, what the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] would do, so far as loans are 
concerned, I do not believe in bonuses. I do not believe we 
should adopt any plan in aid of the farmer that has not the 
possibility of permanency and final success. Any attempt to 
stake the farmer with an appropriation, so as to enable him to 
bull the market, without some plan for his paying the expenses, 
would be flying in the face of Providence. There would be no 
outcome but failure with such a plan as that. 

Therefore I am urging the adoption of this measure, amended 
as I propose, so that we can try out this wheat experiment. 
The bill provides specifically for the termination of the ex- 
periment in three years. As I have stated, the second feature 
of the bill is that it provides $150,000,000 for loans, $75,000,000 
for cotton. It must be recognized that cotton is upon an 
entirely different basis, so far as marketing is concerned, com- 
pared with wheat, cattle, and hogs. We raise and control the 
cotton surplus of the world. There is a possibility of valoriza- 
tion in connection with cotton, and this bill provides $75,000,- 
000 for such an experiment. 

Mr. President, the substitute also provides $75,000,000 for 
loans to cooperatives in connection with other products. There- 
fore it is a combination of one feature of the McNary-Haugen 
plan and the features outlined in the Lenroot and Fess amend- 
ments. 

Here is an opportunity to settle several questions once and for 
all. If we adopt this plan we can once and for all settle the 
constitutionality of an equalization fee, the workability of the 
idea, and of the practicability of valorization in connection 
with cotton. 

If we can try these two experiments and at the same time 
afford such aid as may be deemed proper by the farm board 
in connection with products other than wheat and cotton, it 
certainly will be to the advantage of agriculture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ne- 
braska has expired. The question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr,. Howxr.r] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]. 

Mr. HowkKLi’s amendment was, on page 6, after line 2, as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. Ropinson of Ar- 
kansas, to insert: 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 8. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to enable 
producers of agricultural commodities to control a supply thereof sufil- 
cient to stabilize their markets against undue and excessive fluctua- 
tions; to distribute the benefits and costs thereof in respect of wheat 
to all producers of wheat; to minimize speculation and waste in mar- 
keting such commodities; to encourage the organization of producers 
into cooperative associations; to protect domestic markets against 
world prices; and to provide for the control and disposition of the sur- 
pluses of agricultural commodities, for the purpose of promoting the 
orderly marketing of such commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, 

FEDERAL FARM ADVISORY COUNCIG 


Sec. 9. (a) There is hereby established a Federal Farm Advisory 
Council (hereinafter referred to as the “ council”) to consist of five 
members from each of the 12 Federal land-bank districts. Four of the 
members of the council from each district shall be elected by the bona 
fide farm organizations and cooperative associations in such district at 
a convention ofsguch organizations and associations, to be held at the 
office of the Federal land bank in such district or at such other place, 
in the city where such Federal land bank is located, to which the con- 
vention may adjourn, One of the members of the council from each 
district shall be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(b) The Secretary of Agricuiture shall annually, with the advice of 
such farm organizations and cooperative associations as he considers 
to be representative of agriculture, (1) fix the date on which such 
conventions shall be held, (2) designate the farm organizations and co- 
operative associations in each district eligible to participate in such 
conventions, and (3) designate the number of representatives and the 
number of votes to which each such organization or association shall 
be entitled. The Secretary of Agriculture shall mail, at least 15 days 
prior to the date on which a convention is to be held, to each organi- 
zation and association eligible to participate in such convention, notice 
of the date and place of such convention, The conventions first held 
after the date of the passage of this act shall be held within 45 days 
after such date. The Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe uniform 
regulations for the procedure at such conventions and for the proper 
certification of election of the members of the council. 

(c) The term of office of each member first elected or appointed 
shall expire one year from the date of his election or appointment, and 
the term of office of all successors shall expire one year from the date 
of the expiration of the preceding term. Any member in office at the 
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expiration of the term for which he was elected or appointed may con- 
tinue in office until his successor takes office. 

(d) The members of the council shall serve without salary, but may 
paid by the Federal Farm Board (established in 11 and 
hereinafter referred to as. the “ board") a per diem compensation not 
exceeding $25 for attending meetings of the council. Each member 
shall be paid by the board his necessary traveling expenses to and from 
the meetings of the council and his actual expenses while engaged upon 
the business of the council. 


be section 


DUTIES OF COUNCIL 

Sec. 10. (a) The council shall— 

(1) Meet and organize as soon as practicable after the passage of 
this act and select a chairman, secretary, and such other officers as it 
deems necessary. 

(2) Nominate to the President 3 individuals from each of the 
12 Federal land bank districts eligible for appointment to the board. 

(3) Meet thereafter at least twice in each year at a time and place 
designated by the Secretary of Agriculture, or upon a petition duly 
signed by a majority of the members of the council at a time and place 
designated therein. 

(4) Nominate in accordance with the provisions of section 11 three 
individuals to fill any vacancy occurring in the board. 

(5) Submit to the board such recommendations and cooperate with 
the board in such manner as the council deems most effective to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 

(b) The individuals to be nominated to the President for appoint- 
ment to the board from any district shall be selected by the members 
of the council from such district. 


FEDWRAL FARM BOARD 


Sec. 11. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Agri- 
culture a board to be known as the Federal Farm Board and to 
composed of 12 members, 1 from each of the 12 Federal land bank 
districts. appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, from the individuals nominated by the council 


(b) Secretary of Agriculture shall be an ex officio 


be 


The 
the board, 


menber of 


APPOINTMENT AND QUALIFICATIONS OF MEMBERS 


Sec. 12. (a) The terms of cffice of the appointed members first tak- 
ing office after the this act shall expire, as designated by 
the President at the time of nomination, four at the end of the second 
year, four at the end of the fourth year, and four at the end of the 
sixth year, after the date of the passage of this act. A. successor to 
an appointed member shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from the individuals nominated, 
as provided in subdivision (d) of this section, for a term expiring six 
years from the date of the expiration of the term for which his prede- 
cessor was appointed. 

(b) Any person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for whicn his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(c) Any member in office at the expiration of the term for which he 
was appointed may continue in cffice until his successor takes office. 

(d) Whenever a vacancy occurs in the board or whenever, in the 
opinion of the chairman of the board, a vacancy will soon occur in the 
office of a member from any Federal land bank district, he shall notify 
the council thereof and request that the council nominate three indl- 
viduals from such district qualified to fill such vacancy. Upon receipt 
of such nominations he shall submit their names to the President as 
the rf minees for such vacancy. 

(e) Vacancies in the board shall not impair the powers of the re 
maining members to execute the functions of the board, and a majJor- 
ity of the appointed members in office shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of the business of the board. The approval or author- 
ization of any matter. by the board shall require the affirmative vote 
of a majority of the appointed members in office. 

(f) Each of the appointed members shall be a citizen of the United 
States, shall not actively engage in any other business, vocation 
or employment than that of serving as a member of the board, and shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 a year, together with necessary traveling 
expenses and expenses incurred for subsistence, or per diem allowance 
in Heu thereof, while away from the principal office of the board on 
business required by this act. 

GENERAL POWERS 

Sree. 13. The board— 

(a) Shall annually designate an appointed member to act as chair- 
man of the board. 

(b) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia. 

(c) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) Shall make an annual report to the Congress. 

(e) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the 
functions vested in it by this act. 

(f) May (1) appoint and fix the salaries of such experts and, in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923 and subject to the pro- 
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visions of the cfvil service laws, a secretary and such other officers 
and employees, and (2) make such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for rent and personal services at the seat of government and 


elsewhere, for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for 
printing and binding), as may be necessary for the execution of the 
functions vested in the board. All expenditures of the board shall be 


allowed and pald upon the presentation of itemized youchergs therefor 
approved by the chairman, 
BPrECIAL POWERS AND DUTIES 
St 14. (a) The board shall meet at the call of the chairman or 
the Secretary of Agriculture or a majority of its members, 
(b) The board is authorized— 
(1) To obtain, from any avallable sources, information in respect of 


crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, imports, 
markets, transportation costs and facilities, prices of agricultural com- 
modities, wastes or unnecessary costs in connection with the present 
method of marketing costs of -production either domestic or foreign 


or both, and economic, legal, and financial information in respect of 
the organization, progress, business methods, and cost of operations of 
cooperative associations in the United States and foreign countries. 

(2) To disseminate any such information, or analyses or summaries 
thereof, from time to time, among cooperative associations and farm 
organizations tn the United States. 

(3) To advise cooperative associations, farm organizations, and pro- 
ducers in the adjustment of production in order to secure the maximum 
benefits under this act. 

CONTROL AND DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS 

Src. 15. (an) The board shall keep advised by investigations, from 
time to time, made upon its own Initiative or upon petition of any co- 
operative association or farm organization, of the domestic and worid 
prices and the existence or the probability of the existence of a surplus 
of any agricultural commodity or any of its food products. 

(b) The board shall furnish, upon request, to any cooperative asso- 
ciation or farm organization, or to any producer of any agricultural 
commodity, or to any perscan owning or controlling any of such com- 
modity, its recommendations upon the disposition of such commodity, or 
any surplus thereof, and upon the available methods of financing. 
Whenever the board is of opinion that the provisions of this act exclu- 
sively applicable to wheat should be made applicable to any other agri- 
cultural commodity, it shall submit its report thereon to Congress. 

(c) Whenever the board finds, first, that there Is or may be during 
the ensuing year a surplus above the domestic requirements for wheat 
and/or its food products, and, second, that a substantial number of 
cooperative associations or other organizations representing the pro- 
ducers of wheat are in favor of the commencement by the board of 
operations In such commodity and/or its food products, then the board 
shall declare its findings and commence such operations: Provided, 
The board shall not commence operations in wheat and/or its food 
products,unless the members of the board, representing land-bank dis- 
tricts which in the aggregate produced during the preceding crop year 
for wheat (according to the last available statistics of the Bureau of 
the Census) more than 50 per cent of such commodity, vote in favor 
thereof. Such operations shall continue until terminated by the board. 

(d) During such operations the board shall assist in removing or 
withholding the surplus of wheat and/or its food products by entering 
into agreements with cooperative associations engaged in handling such 
commodity or its food products, or with a corporation or association 
created by one or more of such cooperative associations, or with per- 
sons engaged in processing such commodity or its food products, for 
the following purposes: ” 

(1) The payment out of the equalization fund for such commodity, 
as hereinafter established, of the amount of losses, costs, and charges 
of any such association, corporation, or person arising out of the pur- 
chase, storage, sale, or other disposition of such commodity or its food 
products or out of contracts therefor, if made after such agreement has 
been entered into and if made in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions thereof; and 

(2) The payment into such equalization fund for such commodity 
of profits of any such association, corporation, or person, arising out 
of such purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition or contracts there- 
for; and 

(8) The making of advances out of such equalization fund to any 
such association or corporation for financing the purchase, storage, 
sale, or other disposition of wheat and/or its food products in order to 
assist in removing or withholding the surplus of wheat and/or its 
food products. 

(e) If the board is of the opinion that there is no such cooperative 
association capable of carrying out any such agreement, the board 
may enter into such agreements with other agencies. 

(f) If the board is of the opinion that there are two er more 
cooperative associations capable of carrying out any such agreements, 
the board, in entering into such agreements, shall not discriminate 
unreasonably against any such association and in favor of any other 
such association. 
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Sec. 16. The board {s authorized,.in accordance with such remla- 
tions as it may prescribe, to make loans out of the revolving fund to 
any cooperative association engaged in the purchase, storage, and/or 
marketing of any agricultural commodity, for the purpose of assisti: 
such cooperative association in controlling the surplus of such « 
modity in excess of the requirements for orderly marketing, Tho 
aggregate amount of loans out of the revolving fund shall not ex 
at any one time the sum of $150,000,000. The aggregate amoy 
loaned on account of cotton shall not exceed at any one time the s) 
of $75,000,000, and the aggregate amounts loaned on account of ; 
other agricultural commodities shall not exceed at any one time the 
sum of $75,000,000. Such loans shall be repayable upon such terms 
and conditions as the board may prescribe. 


PURPOSES OF EQUALIZATION FEB 


Sec. 17. In order that the producers of wheat may contribute rat- 
ably their equitable share to the equalization fund hereinafter estab- 
lished for such commodity; in order to prevent any unjust discrimin 
tlon against, any direct burden or undue restraint upon, and 
suppression of commerce in wheat and its food products with foreign 
nations in favor of interstate or intrastate commerce; and In order 
to encourage and stimulate the normal and usual current of foreign 
and interstate commerce in wheat—there shall be apportioned and 
paid as a regulation of such interstate and foreign commerce an 
equalization fee as hereinafter provided. 







DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF FED 


Sec. 18, Prior to the commencement of operations in respect of 
wheat and/or its food products and thereafter from time to time 
the board shall estimate the probable advances, losses, and expenses 
to be paid in respect of such operations. Having due regard to such 
estimates, the board shall determine and publish the amount for each 
unit of weight, measure, or value designated by it, to be collected upon 
the processing or the sale or other disposition of wheat during the 
operations therein. Such amount is hereinafter referred to as the 
“equalization fee.” At the time of determining and publishing an 
equalization fee the board shall specify the period (not later than 
three years after the passage of this act) during which the fee shall 
remain in effect. 

PAYMENT AND COLLECTION OF FEB 


Sec. 19. (a) During the cperations in respect of wheat and/or its 
food products, the equalization fee shall be pald, under such regula- 
tions as the board may prescribe, upon the processing or the sale or 
other disposition (as the board may determine) of the unit of wheat. 

(b) The board may by regulation require any person engaged in 
processing or in the purchasing of wheat— 

(1) To file returns under oath and to report, in respect of his 
processing or purchasing of such commodity, the amount of equaliza- 
tion fees payable thereon and such other facts as may be necessary for 
the payment or collection of the equalization fees; 

(2) To collect the equalization fee from the producer and to account 
therefor ; and . 

(c) Every processor or purchaser who, in violation of the regula- 
tions prescribed by the board, fails to account for any equalization 
fee shall be liable for such fee and to a penalty equal to one-half the 
amount of such fee. Such fee and penalty may be recovered together 
in a civil suit brought by the board in the name of the United States. 


EQUALIZATION FUND 


Sec, 20. (a) In accordance with regulations prescribed by the board, 
there shall be established an equalization fund for wheat, into which 
the equalization fees and the profits in connection with operations 
therein or in its food products shall be deposited. 

(b) The board, in anticipation of the collection of the equalization 
fees, and in order promptly to make the advances agreed to be made 
and to provide for the prompt payment of the losses agreed to be paid 
and the salaries and expenses of experts, may advance to the equaliza- 
tion fund for wheat, out of the revolving fund hereinafter established, 
such amounts as may be necessary. 

(c) There shall be disbursed from the equalization fund the amounts 
agreed to be repaid by the board for losses, costs, and charges in 
respect of the operations {n wheat or its food products, and the 
salaries and expenses of such experts as the board determines should 
be payable from such fund. There shall be repaid from such equalization 
fund any amounts advanced in respect of the agricultural commodity, 
from the revolving fund hereinafter established, and remaining unpaid, 
together with interest on such amounts at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum, 

AUDITS OF BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS OF BOARD 


Spec. 21. The financial transactions of the board, including the pay- 
ments of the losses and profits under agreements entered into pursuant 
to this act, salaries and expenses of experts, and refunds on exporta- 
tion, shall be audited by the General Accounting Office at such times 
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and in accordance with such regulations the 
of the United States may prescribe. The report of such audit or aud 
shall be included in the annual report to the Congress. | 


as Comptroller General ! 


COOPERATION WITIL EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 22. (a) It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment 


in the executive branch of the Government, upon request by the 


board, 


or upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render assistance to | 
the )oard in carrying out any of the provisions of this act and the | 
regulations of the board. The board shall, in cooperation with any 
such governmental establishment, avail itself of the services and 


| 
facilities of such governmental establishment in order to avoid pre 
yentable expense or duplication of effort. } 

(b) The President may by Executive order direct any such govern- 
mental establishment to furnish the board with such information and 
data pertaining to the functions of the board as may be contained in 
the of such governmental establishment. The of the 
President may provide such limitations as to the use of the information 
and data as he deems desirable. 

(c) The board may cooperate with any State or Territory, or depart 
ment, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person, 


records order 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 23. (a) As used in this act the term “ processing means 
milling for market of wheat or the first processing in any manner for 
market (other than cleaning or drying) of wheat not so milled, and the 
term “sale or other disposition’’ means the first sale in the United | 
States of wheat for milling or other processing for market, for resale, 
or for delivery by a common carrier—occurring after the beginning of | 
operations by the board in respect of wheat and/or its food products. | 

(b) The term “sale or other disposition” does not include— | 

(1) The transfer to a cooperative association for the purpose of sale 
by such association on account of the transferor. | 

(2) The transfer of title in pursuance of a contract entered into | 
before, and at a specified price determined before, the commencement 
of operations in respect of wheat and/or its food products. In case of 
the transfer of title in pursuance of a contract entered into after the 
commencement of in respect of wheat and/or its food | 
products, but entered into at a time when, and at a specified price de- 
termined at a time during which, a particular equalization fee is in 
effect, then the equalization fee applicable in respect of such transfer 
of title shall be the equalization fee in effect at the time when such 
contract was entered into and such specified price determined. 

(e) The term “ person” 


operations 


means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association, 

(f) The term “ United States,” when used in a geographical sense, 
means continental United States, 

(g) The term ‘“ cooperative association” means an association of 
persons engaged in the production of agricultural products, as farmers, 
planters, ranchers, dairymen, or nut or fruit growers, organized to 
carry out any purpose specified in section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize association of producers of agricultural products,” 
approved February 18, 1922, whether or not such association is quali- 
fied under such act. 

REVOLVING FUND AND APPROPRIATION 


Src. 24. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$200,000,000, which shall be administered by the board and used as a 
revolving fund, in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

(b) For expenses in the administration of the functions vested in 
the board by this act, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 


salaries and expenses of the members and the per diem compensation 
and expenses of members of the council) incurred prior to July 1, 1927. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 25. If any provision of sections 8 to 27, inclusive, is declared 
unconstitutional or the applicability thereof to any person, circum- 
stance, commodity, or class of transactions is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such provision to 
other persons, circumstances, commodities, and transactions shall not 
be affected thereby. 

SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 26. This act may be cited as “The Federal Farm Board Act 
of 1926.” 

DURATION 


Sec. 27. The provisions of sections 8 to 25 of this act shall be 
inoperative after three years from the date of the passage of this act, 
and all operations by the board, unless otherwise specifically authorized 
by Congress, shall terminate at such time, except that such provisions 
may remain operative for such additional period as the President shall 
by 
board to adjust, settle, liquidate, and wind up its affairs, 


Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to eall the roil. 
Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 


announcement as on the previous vote, I withhold my vote. 


Mr, GEORGE 
have a pair with 
Pures], and in his 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when 
with the 
absence, 
wt 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means] 
South Carolina [Mr. Smiru]; 

The Senator from Delaware | Mr. pt 
from Florida [Mr. Fiercuer|; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Nye}. 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the negative). I 
find I have a pair on this vote with the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LENroor]. In the absence of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, not knowing how he would vote, I withdraw my 
vole, 


Mr. CURTIS. 


(when his name was called). On this vote I 
the senior Senator from Colorado {Mr 
ubsence, not knowing how he would vote, 
is name was called). I am paired 
Dakota | Mr. FRAZIER] in his 
If permitted to vote, I would vote 


Senator from North 
I withhold my vote. 


I desire to announce the follow 


with the Senator 


Pont] with the Senator 


I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. If present, he 
would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 55, as. follows: 


YEAS—22 


Cameron Johnson Neely Schall 
Capper Jones, ‘Wash. Norbeck Shipstead 
Cummins Kendrick Norris Stanfield 
Gooding La Follette Oddie W heeler 
Ilarreld McMaster Pine 


Howell McNary Robinson, Ind. 
NAYS—55 

Ashurst Dill King Simmons 
Bayard hedge MecWellar Steck 
Bingham Kdwards Muytield Stephens 
Blease Ernst Metcalf Swanson 
Borah Fernald Moses Trammell 
Bratton Fess Overman Tyson 
Broussard Gerry Pepper Underwood 
Bruce Gillett Pittman Wadsworth 
Butler Glass Reed, Mo. Waish 
Caraway Goff Reed, Pa, Warren 
Couzens liale Robinson, Ark, Weller 
Curtis Harris Sackett Willlams 
Dale Heflin Sheppard Willis 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—19 
Copeland George McKinley Ransdell 
du Pont Greene McLean Smith 
Ferris Harrison Means Smoot 
Fletcher Keyes Nye Watson 
Frazier Lenroot Phipps 


So Mr. Howe .tr’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas | Mr. 
Ropinson }. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. MOSES. What amendments are now pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas is now pending. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in view of the votes which have 
been taken in the Senate recently, it is evident that no affirma- 
tive action may be had upon any of the embroidery which one 
wishes to add to this measure. Therefore I move that all 
pending amendments be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
press that motion. I have an amendment on the table that I 
propose to call up, and I think it will lead to no discussion. 

Mr. MOSES. If I may say to the Senator from Maryland, 
the effect of my motion would be to bring the Senate back to 
the first seven sections of the bill as it passed the House and 
came to the Senate. It is my opinion that those seven sections 
may be adopted by the Senate, and, therefore, there will be no 
further action between the two Houses and this vexed question 
of agricultural relief may be disposed of. 

Mr. BRUCE. My amendment contemplates the appointment 
of a commission to report at the next session of Congress. 

Mr. MOSES. I understand the motion I have just made is 
debatable. Therefore Senators who wish to discuss it may go 
forward and bring on the argument which they have in sup- 
port of their various amendments. I do not wish to be dis- 
ingenuous with any of my colleagues, I have in mind the 
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pending amendment, the amendment with reference to the 


powers of the Tariff Commission, to which amendment other | 


amendments will be offered. I have also in mind the amend- 


ment proposed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MayFiecp]. I | 


think the whole subject matter involved in all of those amend- 
ments should properly be referred to the committee and let 
the Senate get down to what ~ 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President——~ 

Mr. MOSES. In just a moment. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to complete my statement. I think ft 
is advisable, in view of the conditions, that the Senate should 
get down to what the late Woodrow Wilson would call “ the 
bones of the situation,” which are the first seven sections of 
the bill before us, upon which we probably can ft an agree- 
ment. I realize that my motion is debatable, but must insist 
upon it for the time being at least to see what the debate 
brings forth. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I rise merely to ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire a question. He proposes by his 
motion to refer all pending amendments to the committee from 
which the bill was reported. He of course recognizes the fact 
that we can not refer to the committee an amendment which 
has not been presented. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes, indeed; I recognize that fact. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If we refer the present amendment to 
the committee there is nothing in the rule to prevent any Sena- 
tor from again offering an amendment of substantially the 
sume kind. 

Mr. MOSES. I understand that, too, but I also understand 
if my motion prevails that we probably can, by following votes, 
refer all the amendments to the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But why not vote on them? 

Mr. MOSES. We have seen to-day a debate in the Senate 
upon an amendment the substance of which was not known to 
the Members of the Senate until it was read from the desk, and 
the debate which followed it shows the temper of the Senate, 
us I think, conclusively, with reference to any attempt to 
change the text of the bill as it came from the House. I 
frankly say to the Senator from Alabama that my purpose is 
to make a short cut in order that we may dispose of this 
vexed subject of agricultural relief and get to the point where 
we may contemplate final adjournment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I move to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
and on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Piorpes}]. On this motion I do not know how he would vote. 
Therefore, 1 withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pv Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Nye]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS-——40 

Ashurst Glass McKellar Simmons 
Bayard Gooding McNary Stanfield 
Blease Harris Mayfield Steck 
raiton Harrison Neely Stephens 
liroussard Heflin Norris Swanson 
Bruce Johnson Overman Trammell 
Copeland Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Tyson 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Reed, Mo. Underwood 


Edwards Kendrick Robinson, Ark, Walsh 
Gerry King Sheppard Wheeler 
NAYS—38 
Ringham Fdge MeMaster Shipstead 
Borah Ernst Metcalf Shortridge 
Butler Fernald Moses Wadsworth 
Cameron Fess Norbeck Warren 
Capper Gillett Oddie Watson 
Cougens Goft Pepper Weller 
Curtis Hale Pine | Williams 
Dale Harreld Reed, Pa, Willis 
Deneen Howell Sackett 
bill La Follette Schall 
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NOT VOTING—18 


Caraway George McLean Robinson, Ind 

du Pont Greene Means Smith : 
erris Keyes Nye Smoot 

. letcher Lenroot Phipps 

l'razier McKinley Ransdell 


So Mr. Mosegs’s motion to refer the amendments was laid on 
the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. On that I demand the yeas 


|} and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote, although 
if permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement with reference to my pair with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr, Puiprps], I withhold my vote. If at liberty 
to ‘vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lrn- 
root]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 
If permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKIn.try}. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Making the same announcement as _ pre- 
viously made in regard to my pair, I withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Firrcrer] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Nye]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MEANs] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirnH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 51, as follows: 

YEAS—26 
Ashurst Edwards Kendrick Stephens 
Blease Gerry Mayfield Swanson 
Bratton Glass Neely Trammell 
Broussard Harris Pittman Tyson 
Caraway Heflin Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Copeland Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ark, 
Dill Jones, Wash, Sheppard 

NAYS—51 
Bayard Ernst MeNar Shortridge 
Bingham Fernald Meteal Simmons 
Borah Fess Moses Stanfield 
Bruce Gillett Norbeck Steck 
Butler Goff Norris Underwood 
Cameron i Oddie Wadsworth 
Capper Pepper Walsh 
Couzens Harreld Pine Warren 
Cummins Howell Reed, Pa. Watson 
Curtis Johnson Robinson, Ind. Weller 
Dale La Follette Sackett Williams 


Deneen McKellar Schall Willis 
Edge McMaster Shipstead 


NOT VOTING—19 

du Pont Greene McKinley Phipps 
Ferris Harrison McLean Ransdell 
Fletcher Keyes Means Smith 
Frazier King Nye Smoot 
George Lenroot Overman 

So the amendment of Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas was re- 
jected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and is open to amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk to be inserted after line 11, on page 6. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The Curer CLterK. On page 6, at the end of line 11, it is 
proposed to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


That for the purpose of assisting the Congress in reducing to a 
moderate or competitive basis such duties as may appear to be either 
excessive or prohibitive, the United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
directed to investigate and from time to time, as speedily as may be, 
report to the Congress what rates of duty, in the opinion of its 


members, substantially and approximately will equalize the conditions 


of competition in the principal markets of the United States between 
domestic producers and foreign producers of the principal competing 
countries, respecting articles wholly or in part the growth or product 
of the United States and of like or similar articles wholly or in part 
the growth or product of competing foreign countries, particularly 
including the following: Steel ingots; sheets of iron or steel; tubular 
products; table, kitchea, and household knives; razor blades; safety 
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razors; pruning and sheep shears; scissors; nail and barber's clippers ; 
pocket knives; hinges; padlocks; tinware; bathtubs; table, kitchen, 
and household utensils of aluminum; also textile machinery; automo- 
biles ; automobile tires; rubber manufactures; electrical machinery and 
apparatus; jute bags; cotton cloths; cotton blankets; cheaper woolen 
blankets; cotton suspenders; woolen suspenders; cotton gloves; men’s 
cotton shirts; cotton-lace window curtains; cotton towels and sheets; | 
knit fabrics and knit goods of rayon; woolens; wool socks; wool cloth | 
(knit and not knit); table and kitchen articles of glassware; brick; 
asphaltum and bitumen; mechanics’ tools not specially enumerated; | 
sulphate of ammonia; paints, pigments, and varnishes; collar and cuff 
puttons; toothbrushes and paintbrushes; cheaper and coarser raw | 
glass table and kitchen utensils, pressed and unpolished; lime- 


wools ; 
stone; magnesite; saddlery and harness hardware; fountain pens; | 


lawn mowers; broom handles; indigo; wood fence posts; hoop or band 
iron for baling cotton. 

The said commission is hereby authorized to employ such additional 
experts, employees, and may required in the prompt 
performance of its duties under this section and may give priority 


agents as be 


to investigations, hearings, and reports herein directed over other 
work of the commission, 
That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 


moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose 


or 


of carrying out the provisions of this section, the sum of $250,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if we may have a vote on the 
amendment without debate, I shall not make the motion which 
I have in mind; otherwise, 1 shall move to lay the amendment 
on the table. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an address made by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson], the Democratic leader, on the 
amendment just read. 

Mr. MOSES. I make no objection to that; and in view of 
the fact that we may have a vote without debate I shail not 
make my motion. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the request of 
the Senator from Virginia is granted. 
The address is as follows: 
SPEECH OF SENATOR ROBINSON OF ARKANSAS 
This amendment, directing the Tariff Commission to in- 


vestigate and report to the Congress what rates of duty will 
equalize the conditions of competition in the principal markets 
of the United States between domestic producers and foreign 
producers, respecting articles grown or produced in the United 
States and like or similar articles produced in competing foreign 
countries, may with propriety be incorporated in the bill, 
whether the original committee amendment, known as the 
Haugen bill, or some substitute for it is agreed to. 

The proposal to reduce tariff rates where the same are 
either excessive or prohibitive to a competitive basis challenges 
the approval of those who are committed to the policy of 
protection, but who at the same time are not willing to abuse 
the taxing power to enable American producers of trust-con- 
trolled commodities to levy tribute from the consumers. It 
is a substantial and necessary measure for adequate and 
permanent relief to those engaged in agriculture and is based 
on sound economic principles. 

If this amendment should become law and be carried out, 
it would reduce by an enormous amount the costs which the 
farmers of the Nation are compelled to incur in growing their 
products. Great farming States like Nebraska, Iowa, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kansas, the Dakotas, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
the Southern States receive no such results from the present 
tariff law as to justify their representatives in seeking to fasten 
its exactions more firmly on the public. It is to the interest 
of these States to reduce the tariff, as must plainly appear 
from an analysis of the manufacturing industries in operation 
in the farming States. 


72 


MANUFACTURING IN NEBRASKA 


The principal manufacturing industries of Nebraska in the 
order of the value of their products include: 


Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Flour. 

Sutter, 

Cars, railway and repair shops. 
Newspaper and publishing. 
Foundry and machine shops. 
Book and job printing. 

Aut mobile repairing. 
Confectionery and ice cream, 


PeErenrorr 
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11. 
12. 


Food preparations. 
Poultry killing and dressing. 
Coffee roasting and grinding. 


It is apparent that where poultry dressing, coffee roasting, 
and automobile repairing are ameng the principal manufactur- 


| Ing industries of a great State that the principal effect of the 


tariff is to increase the cost of the partly manufactured sup- 
plies. This is applicable to supplies like steel. aluminum, and 
brass, and to the machinery and textiles used in Nebraska 
factories. By the increase in these costs the purchasing power 
of Nebraska farmers and the profits of her manufacturers are 
actually reduced. 


The census of 1920 showed 36,521 wage earners in the fac- 
tories of Nebraska. Of these approximately 10,122 were in 
slaughtering and meat packing; a little over 6,000 in the con 


struction and upkeep of steam-railroad equipment in the State; 


1,627 in bakeries; 2,476 in newspaper printing, job printing, 
etc.; 1,184 in automobile repairing; while 607 were making i 


cream and candy. 

Nebraska ships $1,000 worth of merchandise to Europe to 
where she would import $1 worth. It is ridiculous to imagine that 
the present tariff is helpful to the manufacturers of Nebraska 

This State is fairly representative of manufacturing in the 
agricultural States of the West generally, including Kansas, 
the Dakotas, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, and of the South- 
ern States, except the steel interests in Alabama and the cotton 
mills in certain other Southern States. 

IOWA 
Iowa is also representative of a number of States with 
respect to manufacturing, including Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri. Her principal industries are the following: 

1. Slaughtering and meat 

2. Butter. 

3. Food preparations. 


packing, 


Cars and railway shop repairing. 
5. Glucose and starch. 


6. Flour. 

7. Newspapers and periodicals. 

8. Bread and bakery products. 

9. Foundry and machine shops. 
10. Engines, steam, gas, and water. 
11. Lumber and planing mills. 
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2. Confectionery and ice cream. 


13. Poultry killing and dressing. 
14. Washing machines, 

15. Brick and tile. 

16. Cement. 

17. Canning and preserving. 
18. Patent medicines. 

19. Rubber tires. 

20. Agricultural implements, 

21, Automobile repairing. 

22. Gas and by-products. 

23. Buttons. 

24. Beok and job printing. 

25. Coffee roasting and grinding. 


This table shows that in Iowa, as in Nebraska, slaughtering, 
butter making, food preparations, flour, ice cream, poultry 
dressing, and coffee roasting are among her principal manu- 
facturing industries. 

Of Iowa's 25 leading industries only glucose and agricultural 
implements are directly affected by the tariff. All the rest are 
detrimentally affected by the increase in the cost of their 
machinery and materials, except where they are able to pass 
these excess costs to the consumers. 

Glucose, representing 6 cents of labor in converting corn into 
a dollar’s worth of glucose at the factory selling price, is an 
illustration of corrupt protection. The American cost is as 
low as any, as is proved by the exportation in 1920 of $10,- 
000,000 worth, under the low tariff of 15 per cent then in 
foree, as against $5 of imports, and $6,662,000 exported in 1921 
as against imports of $142. The tariff is now 50 per cent for 
no explicable reason. 

Agricultural implements are on the free list. Iowa has sey- 
eral great factories. These factories pay for the steel they 
use as if it were made in Europe and imported at European 
prices plus ocean freights of 23 cents per hundred pounds, 
plus the tariff of 28 per cent. 

“ Pittsburgh plus” was abolished by the courts, but here 
is “Europe plus” with a vengeance. It makes our farming 
implement manufacturers pay 50 per cent more for steel than 
heir foreign competitors. 

We are the greatest exporters of steel in all the world. 
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Indiana may be taken as typical or illustrative of the great 
Northern agricultural States, including Ohio and Illinois. They 
constitute an empire in themselves. They embrace one-seventh 
of the population of the United States and produce one-tenth 
of the Nation's agricultural products. They also manufacture 
one-fifth in value of the total manufactured products of the 
United States, and employ one-fifth of the Nation’s wage 
earners. 

It is interesting to note how the tariff affects the manu- 
facturers of these States. 

MANUFACTURING IN INDIANA 
Iron and steel, 
2. Slaughtering and meats, 
Automobiles, 
steam railway. 
Foundry and machine shops. 
. Flour 
Automobile bodies and parts. 
rai railway repair shops. 
9. Furniture, 

Electrical machinery. 

Agricultural implements. 

Glass, 
$. Bread and bakery products. 

stutter. 

Rubber tires, 

Newspapers and periodicals. 
. Canning and preserving. 
.. Lumber. 

Paper and pulp. 

. Clothing, men's. 

. Engines, steam, gas, and water. 

2. Structural fronwork, 
’. Planing-mill products, 
4, Cement. 

Gas and gas-work’s products. 

t. Book and job printing. 


. Cars, 


rene 


As in the States farther west, we find among the leading 
industries slaughtering, flour, bakery products, butter, news- 
paper printing, canning and preserving, and job printing. 

Of the 10 principal industries in Indiana, only the first, tron 
and steel, and the tenth, electrical machinery, are helped by the 
tariff, and a few of her machine shops that make things that 
might be imported except for the tariff. This last would not 
include general foundry and machine-shop products and auto- 
mobile parts, which constitute most of the output of Indiana 
foundries and machine shops. 

A careful analysis will disclose that the conditions in all 
these great agricultural States would be greatly improved by 
substantial reductions in the tariff. The policy of the present 
law is disastrous in the extreme to farmers. It compels them 
to pay high prices for what they consume and to accept low 
pee for what they produce. The logical and sensible method 
s not to violate sound economic principles by attempting to 
make it to the interest of the farmer to maintain high tariffs. 
The true and direct course is to permit him to purchase what 
he consumes in a competitive market. 

Just how foolish it is for a farming community to support 
the policy of higher protective or prohibitive tariff duties ap- 
pears when the manufacturing industries of the Southern, the 
Western, and Northwestern States are compared with thase 
of Connecticut, 

MANOFACTURING IN CONNECTICUT 


It is quite to be expected that Connecticut 1s committed un- 
alterably to a tariff policy which has proved subversive to 
farming districts. Connecticut is more or less typical of Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and, in 
less degree, Ney York. 

An interesting compilation is furnished from the census of 
1920 concerning manufacturing in Connecticut: 


Industries and per cent of tariff 


1. Brass, bronze, and copper 
2. Cotton seialinsieiandas a 
Pomnery ahh GCOS Gienccncnenmnnnncemeiieion > 
Silk goods_. 
. Hardware 

Electrical machinery 

Ammunition 

Rubber tires 

Woolen goods 
. Hats, fur-felt 
Plated ware 


goods 


om col 


PAD 


> > 


3. Corsets. —. 

. Worsted goods 

NE. DIDI a nnssmeencsnepndinennainisiamesnieimmaniaenn nena - 
SG. Behim Qt Biie. can ce ccenadnthancbadadabbbboloass aa 
7. Bread, bakery products 


Dl ke et et 
eh 
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85— 55 


r ree, 


18. Suspenders, garters, etc 
IIIT nit ninite cers increta enebmcnnaninaniintedntimiabialnbimniaid 
20. Firearms: 
Muzzle-loading 
Breech-loading 
SIN, MEIN SUM eds catingnemmnumahdih cmnetnniiaimicititelativatightins mis 
. Iron and steel forgings 
- Paper and pulp 
oD lean lied chthiewenel 
. Clocks, alarm clocks— 
Kitchen clocks_. 
Other clocks 


28. 

29. 

80. Cutlery and edge tools: 
Edge tools 
Cutlery 

These figures tell their own story. The tariff rates relating 
to Connecticut industries are surcharged with profits. 

How slow we all learn. So long as the West and South ac- 
cept and their representatives vote for tariffs like the present, 
agriculture will be at a disadvantage compared with the manu- 
facturing industries of the East. 

Our exports of two and one-half billion dollars’ worth of 
manufactured products annually shows what eastern manu- 
facturers can do in meeting world competition. 

The United States exports more of domestic manufactured 
products than any other nation, having surpassed Great Britain 
for the first time in 1925, 

It is important that the tariff in its relation to farm relief 
be observed with clear vision. A revision of the tariff with 
the facts on the table will lower the cost of living at least 
four billion dollars—some economists say five. It will save the 
farmers more than one and one-half billion dollars annually. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the amendment, which I send to the 
desk, to the amendment which has been proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas to the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas will be stated, 

The Curer CLerK. In the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas it is proposed to strike out lines 1 to 5, inclusive, 
and in line 6 the words “ principal competing countries,” and 
to substitute in place thereof the words: 

That for the purpose of assisting Congress in its consideration of 
duties on imports the United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
directed to investigate and from time to time, as speedily as may be, 
report to the Congress what rates of duty, in the opinion of its Mem- 
bers, should be increased in order to protect American agriculture and 
industry from foreign conrpetition and what rates may be reduced with- 
out injury to American agriculture and industry. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas to the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MOSES. I call for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A division is called for. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to know before I vote what 
would be the effect of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kansas to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the only change proposed by 
my amendment to the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Arkansas is that it requires the Tariff Commission, in re- 
porting on questions as to duties on imports, to state whether 
or not the duty is high enough, and if it is not high enough, 
to recommend an increase, and if the duty is too high to rec- 
ommend a reduction ; in other words, it takes both sides of the 
question instead of merely one side of it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Kansas a question? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas refer 
to agricultural products only? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; my amendment to the amendment in- 
cludes both agricultural and manufactured products. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson]. 
[Putting the question.] The Chair is unable to determine how 
the Senate has voted. 

Mr. MOSES. I call for a division. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let us have a record vote on 
the amendment to the amendment. I ask for the yeas and 

| nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
receded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair as on the previous roll calls, 
I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair as heretofore, I withhold 
my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a general 


pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKintey], | 


and therefore withhold my vote. 


Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). Making the | 


same announcement with regard to my pair as heretofore, I 
withhold my vote. If privileged to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MrEans] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLercHer]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Nye}. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce the pair of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Ferris]. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 31, as follows: 

YEAS—47 


Bingham Edge Jones, Wash, Robinson, Ind. 
Borah Ernst Kendrick Sackett 
Broussard Fernald McMaster Schall 
Butler Fess McNary Shipstead 
Cameron Gillett Metcalf Wadsworth 
Capper Goff Moses : Warren 
Couzens Gooding Norbeck Watson 
Cummins Hale Norris Weller 
Curtis Harreld Oddie Wheeler 
Dale Howell. Pepper Williams 
Deneen Johnson Pine Willis 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. 
NAYS—31 

Ashurst Gerry Overman Steck 
Bayard Glass Pittman Stephens 
Blease Harris Reed, Mo. Swanson 
Bratton Heflin Robinson, Ark, Trammell 
Bruce La Follette Sheppard Tyson 
Caraway McKellar Shortridge Underwood 
Copeland Mayfield Simmons Walsh 
Edwards Neely Stanfield 

NOT VOTING—18 
du Pont Greene McKinley Ransdell 
Ferris Harrison McLean Smith 
Fletcher Keyes Means Smoot 
Frazier King Nye 
George Lenroot Phipps 


So the amendment of Mr. Curtis to the amendment of Mr. 
Ropsinson of Arkansas was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBinson] as amended. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not intend 
to detain the Senate for a long discussion. 

The amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], 
which has just been agreed to, converts the proposal which I 
have made and submitted to the Senate into a protective-tariff 
measure. Of course, that was the object of the Senator from 
Kansas. I had offered the amendment to test the good faith of 
those Senators who have been saying from time to time that 
if they could not get agriculture in a position where it might 
receive the benefits of the protective tariff, if the protective 
tariff could not be made effective for agriculture they would 
tear down and destroy the wall of protection which had been 
built up around American industry. With substantial unanim- 
ity they have voted to instruct the Tariff Commission to report 
what rates particularly applying to the commodities which 
farmers are compelled to consume will adequately protect 
American industry. In that view of the matter no relief can 
come to agriculture by the adoption of this amendment as modi- 
fied. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I also intend to vote against 
this amendment, but not for the same reason as that expressed 
by the Senator from Arkansas, to whom I may say, in para- 
phrased language of the Scripture, that I had not thought to 
find in Israel or elsewhere a Democrat so without guile as he. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If it would not be improper to 
do so, I should like to say that this is another case of the devil 
quoting Scripture. [Laughter.] 
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| Mr. MOSES. To the advantage, may I say, Mr. President, of 
his opponents. [Laughter.] 
The Senator from Arkansas well knows from repeated votes 

| in this Chamber that the majority of Members of the Senate 

believes in a protective tariff, and has so voted more than once 
} in all the varied votes which were taken upon the schedules 
| of the tariff bill now in operation. 
| I have listened with some irritation to some portions of the 
| 





discussion which has taken place here during this session in 
connection with the measures proposed for agricultural relief. 
I want to state now my opinion, based upon facts, that if the 
agricultural schedules in the existing tariff law are not satis- 
factory it is due wholly to the spokesmen of the farmers in 
| this body. 
| We can remember, many of us, how in the summer of 1922, 
after having met in the modest cottage of the Senator from 
; Kansas overnight, or in the still more modest marble palace 
of the late Senator from Illinois overnight, the spokesmen for 
that group came here each day to tell us what we should put 
into the tariff bill in order to protect the agricultural com- 
munities. We put in those provisions, and now they come in 
and tell us that they do not work. If so, it is their own 
fault. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, at the end of the 
amendment just adopted I propose the following amendment, 
which I will read in connection with the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas, which I will read as a prelude. 

The amendment of the Senator from Kansas is: 


That for the purpose of assisting Congress in its consideration of 
duties on imports the United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
directed to investigate and from time to time, as speedily as may be, 
report to the Congress what rates of duty in the opinion of its mem 
bers should be increased in order to protect American agriculture 
and industry from foreign competition and what rates may be reduced 
without injury to American agriculture and industry. 


To that I propose to add: 


Be it further enacted, That any private person or the occupant of 
any office who shall attempt to control the decision or finding of said 
board or any of its members by any promise of reward, by appoint 
ment or by continuance tn office, or by any threat of removal from 
office of any of the members of said board, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine of not less than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both such fine 
and imprisonment. Such prosecution may be brought at any time 
within five years after the commission of the offense charged. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I should like to have the amendment 
read from the desk. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I offer that amend- 
ment in all seriousness. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have not yielded 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if we are to have 
these great powers vested in a board—powers not merely to 
determine facts but to draw conclusions for the Congress of 
the United States—it is highly important that the board should 
be free to render its decisions without let or hindrance of 
any man, and without that board’s judgment or opinion being 
controlled by any promise of continuance in office, which is in 
| substance and effect a bribe offered to the person who holds 
the office, and no matter by whom that promise is made it is 
nevertheless in its nature and substance a bribe, or by any 
threat of removal from office, because any such threat of re- 
moval from office is an attempt to control the judgment of 
the sworn officeholder, and is in its effect and substance a 
species of blackmail levied upon the officeholder. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. As a general proposition I think the Senator's 
proposed amendment is all right, but I am wondering if it is 
at all germane. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas and 
adopted by the Senate suggests, if it does not direct, a raising 
of the tariff. Can the Senator from Missouri conceive that it 
is necessary to promise anybody an office or anything else to 
get the present Tariff Commission to raise the tariff? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. GLASS. Therefore I do not think the Senator’s amend- 
ment is germane. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
of my time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just one little, short question. 
Toes not the Senator know that we have been investigating 
the Tariff Commission these past months, and that we have 
not yet found any case where anybody tried to influence any 
commissioner with any such promise or threat? Is not the 
Senator tilting after windmills? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, perhaps it is a windmill, al- 
though its reputation In the past has been that of a very silent 
windmill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now we are beginning to local- 
ize the trouble. I might say that the high official to whom the 
Senator refers has not yet been shown to have committed any 
of the offenses indicated in the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. That is hardly a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I merely want 
to say that I do not think the evidence submitted to the select 
committee on the Tariff Commission justifies the conclusion ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. The record shows 
that while the sugar case was pending before the Tariff Com- 
mission a member of the Tariff Commission who was insisting 
upon prompt action on that case was charged with an alleged 
violation of the law in that he had delivered lectures at some 
university or college, the law requiring him to devote his entire 
time to the duties of the commission; and while that charge 
was pending, with an opinion from the Attorney General that 
it was a very grave violation of the law that justified the 
commissioner's immediate removal by the President, the Presi- 
dent called that commissioner before him and a suggestion was 
made, according to the report and memorandum made at the 
time by the commissioner, that it would be well to delay action 
on the sugar case, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
tor vield further? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
much more time away. 

Mr. BORAH. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


If I am not going to yield too much 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


I can not, in my limited time, give 
How much time have I? 
Mr. President, let us take a recess, and discuss 


this matter at the proper time in a proper way. The Senator 
has suggested here a proposition which may have local and par- 


ticular application, but he has suggested a principle which is 
very important, in my opinion, and ought to be enacted into 
law. It ought to be the law of this country, not because of any 
particular matter but as a general principle that anyone who 
would undertake to influence these boards or control the boards 
ought to be in some way made amenable to law for doing so. 
We create boards day after day and year after year, upon the 
theory that we are creating independent bodies which will give 
the public the benefit of their services and their judgment. If 
they are going to be controlled, they ought not to be created. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And, similarly, they ought not 
to be accused of it without proof, 

Mr. BORAH. No; but if we pass a general law we are 
accusing nobody. We are simply enacting a principle. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I have made no accusation. I made a reply to my dis- 
tinguished namesake from Pennsylvania 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Kinsman. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought the Senator was 
named for me. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Which might be taken as an inti- 
mation that I had certain charges in mind. I am putting this 
amendment upon a great deal broader ground than that. 

If we are to create boards and authorize them to find facts 
upon which legislation is to be founded, and if we are to take 
the precaution, as we have, to insist that these boards shall 
be bipartisan in their character, in order that we may have a 
fair representation on both sides, and if the people are to rely 
for their legislation upon the facts thus ascertained, it is of the 
highest importance—nay, it is of vital importance—that such 
boards should be as free in their action from official or private 
interference as the courts of our land. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That seems to me to be quite vital, and 
there are other boards to which the amendment should apply. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, it ought to apply to 
all boards. There is no case that comes before the Supreme 
Court of the United States once in 10 years, in my opinion, 
that may be as important, in the amount of finances involved, 
as may be involved in a simple submission of facts by this 
tariff board. : 

it has been charged that efforts have been made to influence 
the judgment of that board. I am not called upon to affirm 
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or to deny the truth of those charges, but the fact neverthe. 
less is that even if the board has not been tampered with, if 
an effort has not been made to control their decisions, if influ- 
ences have not been brought to bear upon them, it ought to he 
a crime for any man, whether he is President of the United 
States or is a private individual, to undertake to coerce the 
decision of that board, or undertake to procure a decision by 
a promise of reward. y 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, so far 
as I am concerned, I am willing to accept his amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. Let us put it on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend. 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas, as amended. 

Mr. FESS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think we ought to understand 
what we are voting on. The proposed amendment was bur- 
riedly read, and has not been printed. I have been endeayor- 
ing to get it and say a word with respect to it. I do not know 
what has become of it. I refer to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 

. The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is on the clerk's 
desk, and will be sent to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it will be recalled that the 
amendment tendered by the Senator from Arkansas _re- 
quested the Tariff Commission to give certain facts to 
the Congress. No opinions were asked of them. They were 
asked to give the difference between the cost of production of 
certain articles at home and abroad, just a pure matter of 
calculation. No opinions were asked of them as to that, but 
what we are asked now to do is as follows: 


That for the purpose of assisting Congress in its consideration of 
duties on inmrports, the United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
directed to investigate and from time to time, as speedily as may be, 
report to the Congress what rate of duty, in the opinion of the mem 
bers, should be increased in order to protect American agriculture 
and industry. 


They will not report to us any facts at all. They will give 
us their opinion as to how much the rates ought to be increased. 
Certainly the Congress of the United States does not intend to 
surrender to the Tariff Commission that duty imposed upon 
it by the people. The Tariff Commission can be authorized, 
unquestionably, to ascertain and report facts to the Congress, 
but bear in mind the question is, ‘‘ What rates may be increased 
in order to protect American agriculture and industry from 
foreign competition?” 

As stated by the Senator from New Hampshire, no one has 
been heard here to say that the duties on agricultural products 
imposed by the tariff act of 1922 are not high enough. The 
argument here is that, however high they may be, they are of 
no value, 

Who is there in this body who wants to have the tariff on 
these agricultural products increased in order to protect Ameri- 
can agriculture? Why should we have any information on 
that? I ask the Senator who has so ably conducted this bill, 
even to defeat, the Senator from Oregon, if, in his opinion, the 
farmers of this country would like to have the Tariff Commis- 
sion make an inquiry as to whether the rates upon agricul- 
tural products ought to be increased? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I can not speak for the farm- 
ers. I do know they would like to have the rates that now 
subsist made effective. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course. None of them have asked that the 
rates on agricultural products be increased. I proceed with the 
reading: 


Then what rates may be reduced without injury to American agri- 
culture and industry. 


Not any facts upon which the Congress, if the Congress de- 
sires to do so, can act intelligently in reducing the rates, if the 
rates are to be reduced, but what rates, in their opinion, can 
be reduced without injury to American industry. That is what 
we would ask the Tariff Commission to do in this matter, and 
the information we are actually requesting. I can not believe 
that the Senate of the United States is going advisedly to 
adopt any such amendment as this. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the debate on this amendment 
might well have taken place before its adoption. I do not know 
now how the amendment, together with the original proposition 
of the Senator from Arkansas, when put together in the order 
in which they will appear, would read. If the Senator from 
Montana is correct, and we have only adopted an amendment 
such as he has suggested, it is meaningless, and Ido not think 
it would hurt anything, but it certainly would not do any good. 
But as I understand it, the original proposition offered by the 
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Senator from Arkansas directed certain investigations to be | worked together. The Senate had no opportunity to form an 


made. I was in sympathy with that, and believed in it, as I 
heard the amendment read, 

Now, the Senator from Kansas offers an amendment, and 
that amendment, it is true, as the reading by the Senator from 


Montaua shows, calls for an opinion upon the part of the| 


Tariff Commission. As far as 1 am concerned, I do not care 


whether they express any opinion 6r not, if they report the | 


facts. I do not regard it as one of the duties of the Tariff 
Commission to express an opinion so much as to gather facts 
and report them to Congress. But even if they are asked to 
express an opinion, if the substance of the direction included 
in the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas is still in- 
tact, then good would come out of the amendment. If, as the 


Senator from Kansas said when he offered it and was asked | 


for an explanation of it, both sides would be reported, I would 
like to see that done. I do not care whether a man claims 
that a higher duty on something would protect agriculture or 


that it would not, whichever side he might be on, I am willing | 


that the evidence should be developed, and that it should be 
returned to Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
has an entirely different view about the matter from my own. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be. 

Mr. WALSH. I had understood that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kansas was in effect a substitute. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I do not understand it so. 

Mr. WALSH. I will ask, then, that the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas as amended by the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas be read from the desk. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want that to be taken out of my 
time. I am willing tha. that should be done, but I have a few 
more words to say on the general proposition. 

Mr. President, I am not going to engage in a tariff debate. 
I know that there are probably no two Senators in this 
Chamber who will agree upon what particular duty should 
be levied upon the various articles included in tariff schedules. 


It would be of no benefit if we engaged in that kind of a | 


debate. But the truth, and the evidence, and the facts, no 
matter whether you believe in a protective tariff that is sky 
high, or believe in free trade, should not stagger you, or cause 
you any annoyance. We ought to be ready to face the truth, 
no matter what it is. 

I was in favor of and believed in a reduction in tariff 
schedules on very many of the items included in the last 
tariff bill. I do not believe that the farmer is getting so much 
benefit from the tariff. I think he is getting some, and one 
of the objects of the bill that I have advocated, and which the 
committee reported in the shape of an amendment, was, as I 
understand it, to give the farmer the benefit of whatever tariff 
might exist, whether it was a tariff for revenue or a tariff 
for protection. Even though we disagree as to what the tari 
should be, there ought to be no disagreement on the proposition 
that all citizens ought to share its benefits alike; and that was 
the object of the legislation. 

I think the farmer’s condition could be relieved to quite an 
extent by a lowering of a great many of the tariff schedules. 
For several years I believed, at least while the present tariff 
has been in force, and while it was before the Senate, that the 
schedules as a rule were too high, and I opposed them. But 
I am unwilling for anyone to put me in the attitude of saying 
that because I voted for or supported the Curtis amendment 
as it has been agreed to I am opposed to the right kind of an 
investigation being made by the Tariff Commission. I am not. 
It may be that I have not fully understood the effect of the 
Curtis amendment, which has been agreed to. There is at least 
a misunderstanding to begin with between the Senator from 
Montana and me. He thought it was a substitute for the 
other amendment. That illustrates that the Senate of the 
United States is not following a judicial course, at least, in 
the legislative proceedings now going on. 

We have been in session since 11 o’clock this morning. It 
is now 7 o’clock in the evening. We have had eight hours of 
continuous session, This amendment was offered from the 
floor of the Senate without even having been printed, and it 
is not surprising, even though we take to ourselves considerable 
intellect and ability, and when we try to legislate and vote 
upon amendments under those circumstances, that we make 
mistakes. Maybe we have made one in this instance. I have 
not yet been convinced that we have, but I confess that the 
reading of the amendment did not give to me as full an under- 
standing as I would have been able to get if this amendment 
had been printed and if I had had an opportunity to examine 
it, and put the two amendments together and see how they 





opinion as to how the amendment would read if agreed to. 

I know when it was offered I expected the Senstor from 
Arkansas to agree to it at once, but from the statement that 
was made I thought it would go in without any debate and 
without any division. Perhaps we would have ail been 
deceived, and perhaps I have been deceived as it is. 

I believe the Tariff Commission ought to be directed to make 
an investigation. I want them to make it. I am in favor of 
their doing it. More than that, I think that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri is proper and that it 
ought to be applied not merely to the Tariff Commission, but 
to every other commission. I know the time, and Senators 
will remember the time, in years past when influences from 
high sources have been brought to bear upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as I think they have been upon the Tariff 
Commission. There were often Members of the Senate who 
believed, at the time this question was first agitated here— 
and I have heard them say—it was the duty of the President 
and the duty of a Senator to urge the Tariff Commission on in 
any way they thought ought to be done. I think this particular 
commission has, in effect, whatever the motive might have been, 
been made almost worthless. It has been packed, if I may put 
it that way without charging to anyone any intention to violate 
the law. 

It ought to be made emphatie by law that it is the duty of 
everybody, high and low alike, without any exception, to keep 
his hands off the Tariff Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Federal Trade Commission to the same 
extent that everybody concedes hands ought to be kept off the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Their action is very 
often more important than the action of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Their official nction often affeets every 
citizen, every taxpayer, every home, and every fireside in 
the land, and they ought to be free to do what under their oaths 
they think they ought to do without the hard hand of coercion 
coming down upon them from any source on earth. That is 
the reason why I shall favor the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri as offered. I think if it can be shaped so as 
to be general and muke it apply to every commission it ought 
to be done, and they all ought to be included. 

Now, if the Senator from Montana has the amendment, I 
yield for its reading. 

Mr. WALSH. I have scanned it now, and I think that the 
two do not work together. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be. Without yielding further I 
want to make this suggestion to the Senator from Montana 
and also to the entire Senate: There are a great many other 
amendments which are very important and which are going 
to be offered, one in particular by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Mayrretp]. If I understand his amendment I am going 
to support it. I believe in it. But for the reasons I have 
given, that the amendment in the shape in which it now is, 
offered as it was without being printed and the delay which is 
going to come in the ligitimate debate on the other amendments 
which may follow, I suggest to the Senate that we now cease 
our work for to-day and take a recess until noon to-morrow. 

MANY SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it would be utterly useless to 
take a vote on this amendment in the shape in which it is. 
For instance, if the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] will 
give me his attention, it reads: 


Strike out lines 1 to 5, inclusive, and in line 6 the words “ principal 
competing countries.” 


That must refer to lines 1 to 5 and line 6 on page 2, but 
what appears on page 1 is not stricken out at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator has called atten- 
tion to enough to emphasize the thing I have said. If our 
so-called leaders are not going to do it I am going to test the 
Senate. I move that the Senate take a recess now until 12 
o'clock noon to-morrow. 

Mr. MOSES. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puiprps}. Not 
knowing how he would vote I withhold my vote. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as previously made in regard to my pair 
with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazter], I with- 
hold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 16, nays 60, as follows: 
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King 
Norris 
Shipstead 
Stephens 
NAYS-—-60 
La Follette 
McWKellar 
McMaster 
MeNary 
Maytield 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Neely 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Vine 
Reed, Mo. 
teed, Da. 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind, 
VOTING-—20 


McLean 
Means 
Nye 
Overman 
Pepper 

So Mr. Norris’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I wish to move 
to reconsider the vote by which the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas {|Mr. Curris] was agreed to. Vending the mo- 
tion, I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. I understand 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri |Mr. Reep] which 
was agreed to was adopted as an amendment to the bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. No; it was adopted as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RowiNson }. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The action of the Senate in 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Kansas should 
be reconsidered, for the reason that the amendment does not 
couple up with the provision of which it was intended to 
become a pait. I assume that the Senate does not want to do 
an incousistent or a foolish thing. 

As stated some moments ago, I think that the rates of tariff, 
particularly as they respect the commodities mentioned in the 
amendment which I offered, some of them being excessive, some 
of them being prohibitive, many of them being as high as 200 
per cent, and a few as high as 300 per cent, should be investi- 
gated with a view to reduction. The Senate has adopted the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas, which, as I 
will progeed to show, does not combine with the provision 
which he sought to amend. ” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, since I have made an exami- 
nation of it I am able to state for the information of the 
Senate just what the situation is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I understand it the Senator from 
Arkansas has moved to reconsider the vote by which the so- 
called Curtis amendment was agreed to. I raise the point of 
order that that can not be done until the Senate retraces its 
steps, the first step being to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas |[Mr. Roprnson] 
was defeated. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Robinson amendment 
hes not been voted on. The Robinson amendment has been 
beautifully emasculated by the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas, but there has been no yote or attempt to vote on the 
Robinson amendment, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I make the point 
of order that the Senator from Arkansas can not move to re- 
consider as he voted in the negative on the adoption of the 
Curtis amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I concede that the point of 
order is well taken, but the motion will be made. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President——— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the junior Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the Curtis amendment was adopted. I did not 
fully understand the purpose of the amendment offered by 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]. I think 
the information called for by his amendment should be avail- 
able to the Senate and therefore I move, as I have stated, a 
reconsideration of that vote. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this is the parliamentary 
situation: The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] moved to 
strike out lines 1 to 5, inclusive, and in line 6 the words “ prin- 
cipal competing countries” from the amendment offered by the 
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Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. 
which page he offered the amendment. There are three pages 
of the amendment. It is quite obvious from the context that 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas was a proposal 
to strike out lines 1 to 5, on page 2. That would leave lines 
1 to 4, on page 1, in, and the amendment would then read in 
this way: 


He did not say on 


That for the purpose of assisting the Congress in reducing to a 
moderate or competitive basis such duties as may appear to be either 
excessive or prohibitive, the United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
directed to investigate— 


I now read from the Curtis amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas: 


That for the purposes of assisting Congress in its consideration of 
duties on imports the United States Tarif? Commission is | 
directed to investigate and from time to time, as speedily as may be. 
report to the Congress what rates of duty in the opinion of its 
members should be increased in order to protect American agriculture 
and industry from foreign competition and what 
duced without injury to American agriculture 


Then the 
tinues: 


‘rely 


rates may be rr 
and industry— 


amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 


CO))- 
respecting articles wholly or in part the growth or product of thi 
United States and of like or similar articles 


And the remainder of the Robinson amendment, making it 
a perfectly senseless thing. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, is it not obvious 
that what the Senator from Kansas meant to do was to strike 
out the first four lines of the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas on page 1, and the first 5 lines on page 2, and insert 
the words which were read by the clerk at the desk? Had we 
not better correct it by unanimous consent instead of retracing 
our steps and wasting time? 

Mr. WALSH. Let me call attention to the fact that if we 
start in with the Robinson amendment with the word “ respect 
ing” in line 6 all the remainder of it is perfectly senseless. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, President, I assume, as has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], that 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] was intended to read in this way: Strike out line 1 
to 4, inclusive, on page 1, and lines 1 to 5, inclusive, on page 
2, and in line 6, on page 2, to strike out the words “ principal 
competing countries,” and substitute in place thereof the words 
as indicated in the amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 
It seems to me that for clarity and reasonable treatment of 
the subject, as has been suggested by the Senator from Pennsy!- 
vania, it would be proper by unanimous consent to frame the 
amendment in the way in which I have indicated. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, then, what should we do with the remainder of the 
amendment? ,ifter we substitute for the language stricken out 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas it will 
continue : 
respecting 
the United 

And so forth and so forth. 

Mr. BUTLHR. That seems to me, Mr. President, to be en- 
tirely consistent with the amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Because it involves an investigation of those 
subjects “respecting articles wholly or in part the growth or 
product of the United States,” and so forth. 

Mr. WALSH. Let us see how it would read. If the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts be accepted it would 
then read in this way: 

That for the purposes of assisting Congress in its consideration of 
duties on imports the United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
directed to investigate and from time to time, as speedily as may be, 
report to the Congress what rates of duty in the opinion of its Mem- 
bers should be increased in order to protect American agriculture and 
industry from foreign competition and what rates may be reduced with- 
out injury to American agriculture and industry respecting articles 
wholly or in part the growth or product of the United States and of 
like or similar articles— 


And so forth. Can the Senator from Massachusetts make 
any sense of that? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is perfectly consistent; it is merely a sub- 
stitution for the language of the Curtis amendment for the 
words included in the original amendment. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment as agreed to shall read as follows—— 


articles wholly or in part the growth or 


States— 


product of 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask the at- 
tention particularly of the Senator from Missouri in the time 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. I think every Senator 
realizes the situation, and unless the Senator from Missouri 
objects, I am going to ask leave to withdraw the pending 
amendment, so that the Senate may continue with tts business. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is, the entire pending amendment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not object to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well, Mr. President. 
Then I ask unanimous consent, in view of the situation that 
has arisen, and in order that the Senate may proceed with its 
business, to withdraw the amendment for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, of course, that does 
not withdraw the amendment to the bill which I offered, which 
is entirely independent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri is 
wrong. His amendment was to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson }. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My amendment was to be added 
after the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 
I did not offer to amend his amendment; I did not offer to do 
anything except to insert the language which I indicated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas has already been agreed to, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly, it has been agreed to; 
and having been agreed to, I offered to insert at the end of 
that amendment, which was merely a matter of place, the lan- 
guage which I have indicated. Mr. President, I move— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that before 
that can be done the vote will have to be reconsidered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, we can settle that 
when we get the Recorp. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 11616, commonly known as the 
river and harbor bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point 
of order, ° 

Mr. WILLIS. By unanimous-consent agreement the Senate 
has already determined that when it finishes this bill it will 
proceed to the consideration of the radio bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, referring to the 
point of order, let me say that the pending bill has not as yet 
been disposed of and we may recur to it again. It is in order, 
therefore, to proceed to the consideration of another bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. BLEASE. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, we can not make 
progress in this way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Missouri is in order. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will yield, I wish to say that I have offered an amend- 
ment to the agricultural bill proposing to repeal section 15a 
of the transportation act. Many Senators who are candidates 
for reelection to the Senate have expressed the desire to vote 
on that amendment before they go home; they want to go on 
record on that amendment, and I hope the Senator will not press 
his motion, but will let me call up my amendment and secure a 
vote on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Missouri is debatable. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to be heard on the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to be heard on the motion. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina for the purpose of 
calling for a quorum? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have not yielded at all to anybody. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will not the Senator yield for the purpose of 
recessing until to-morrow? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Missouri will yield to me to suggest an amendment to his 
motion, I should like to move to amend his motion so as to 
take up the radio bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not amendable. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a point of order. Has not the 
point of no quorum been suggested? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri did 
not yield to the Senator from South Carolina for that purpose. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the point of no quorum may 
be made at any time, and a Senator can not even speak unless 
there is a quorum present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in all fairness 
to the Senator from Missouri, he has the floor, and unless he 
yields for the purpose of suggesting the absence of a quorum 
he can not be taken off the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. I differ entirely with the Senator. The 
point of order of a lack of quorum can be made at any time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Not without the consent of 
the Senator having the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. I maintain that it can. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I thought when I 
offered the motion the Senate was probably in a humor to lay 
aside the farm relief bill and to take up another measure. 
We seem to be in an interminable mixup, but it appears that 
Senators do not want at this moment to take up the river and 
harbor bill, and, therefore, I withdraw my motion and let 
matters proceed as they may. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Dill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

+ MAYFIELD. I call up my amendment and ask for a vote 
on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 6, after line 11, ft is proposed 
to insert the following as a new section: 
7a. That section 15a of 
amended, is hereby repealed. 


Mr. MAYFIELD. 


Sec, the interstate commerce act, as 


I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it will take some time to 
debate this amendment. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. It is a question which has been debated 
for a long time. I will be satisfied with a yea-and-nay vote 
on it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before the yeas and nays 
are ordered, I desire to be heard on the amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa has the 
floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. How 
much time can each Senator have now upon the aincndment 
of the Senator from Texas? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, inasmuch as— 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think we ought to ad- 
journ or recess now, and let the Senator from Iowa go on in 
the morning. It is a crime against humanity to keep the 
Senate here in session any longer; and I ask for unanimous 
consent-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa yielded 
for a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask if the Senator will request that a 
recess be taken and that he may go on to-morrow. It is utterly 
ridiculous for us to proceed further to-night. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa has the 
floor. 4 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, since 1920 there have been 
constantly pending before the Interstate Commerce Committee 
bills to repeal section 15a. That committee has held hear- 
ings throughout at least four of those years, and there have 
been accumulated volumes of testimony on the subject, both 
for the repeal and against the repeal. I will venture to say 
that ‘there is not a Member of the Senate who has ever read 
that testimony. I doubt whether there is a Member of the 
Senate who has ever read a single word of that testimony, 
with the exception of the members of the committee. The 
committee has declined repeatedly to make a report to the 
Senate in favor of the repeal of section 15a. Apparently, the 
Senator from Texas—who, I know, is perfectly sincere with 
regard to this matter—having failed to lift the farmers of 
the country from the bankruptcy into which they have fallen, 
is anxious to send the railroads there to keep them company. 

Mr. President, how many of you have read section 15a? 
I know that the Senator from Texas has discussed it on two 
or three different occasions, but from his discussion of the 


Fifteen minutes. 
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subject [ did not recognize the section as I understand it to 
be und as everybody understands it to be who knows anything 
about it. I venture to say that if section 15a is repealed and 
the repeal is attached to this bill as an amendment, what re- 
mains of the bill will have no chance of concurrence in the 
Iiouse of Representatives; and if the President is as coura- 
geous and as intelligent as I believe him to be, it would result, 
of course, in a veto of the entire measure. The repeal of this 
section can not result otherwise than in an increase of freight 
rates and in a less efficient service. Those are the inevitable 
effects of the repeal of section 15a, 

What does it do? 

When we passed the transportation act we were met with 
this difficulty: There were some of the railroads which had, 
during the time that the Government operated and controlled 
the railroads, received abundant compensation, more than ade- 
quate compensation, There were some of the railroads which 
everybody admitted had received very much less than adequate 
compensation ; for it so happened that the compensation which 


followed taking possession of the railroads by the Government | 


was based upon the average net operating income during the 
three preceding years. With some of the railroads, that fur- 
nished very ample compensation, With some of them, it fur- 
nished very inadequate compensation. So, during the course 
of the 26 months during which the Government operated the 
property, and during which it lost $1,200,000,000 in that opera- 
tion, some of the railroads were well sustained; some of them 
were hot; some of them were prosperous, and some of them 
were very unprosperous. Ninety per cent of the traffic carried 
by the railroads was and is competitive traffic. From 85 to 
05 per cent of all the traffic carried in the United States is 
what is known as competitive traffic—that is, in which 
shipper had the option of selecting one of two or more trans- 
portation lines upon which to carry his commodity to the 
miurket, 

If section 15a had not been made a part of the law, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission would have had this problem 
presented to it: 

Shall the rates be fixed upon the cost of operation of the 
most prosperous roads or shall they be fixed upon the cost of 
operation of the less prosperous roads? If the former had 
been the rule adopted—and I do not know what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would have done under those circum- 
stances—every unprosperous road, and that means more than 
100,000 miles of our total mileage, would immediately have 
been driven out of business. They could not have continued 
operation for six months. If, on the other hand, the rates had 
been adjusted upon the basis of the earnings of the less pros- 
perous roads, then the other class would have earned an inor- 
dinately large and excessive income. 

Section 15a was drawn to meet that situation. It pro- 
vided that the Interstate Commerce Commission should take 
the railroads as a whole or divide them into such districts as 
it believed they should be divided into, and ascertain tenta- 
tively the value of the roads as a whole or the value of the 
roads in the several districts into which the country might be 
divided, and adjust rates so that upon the properties as a 
whole there would be a fair return. That is all there is in 
section 15a; and a repeal of that section, in my judgment, 
would result in the commission fixing rates upon competitive 
traflic that will fairly support the railroads as a whole or the 
less prosperous roads as a whole. That means an increase in 
freight rates and it means also that the richer roads will earn 
an excessive income. 


Mr. President, I am not anxious to see 100,000 miles or more | 


of the railway mileage of the United States abandoned, as it 
would be abandoned if rates were adjusted upon the basis of 
the earnings of the greater railroads; nor am I anxious to see 
the railway rates increased in order to meet the necessities of 
the smaller properties. I did not dream that the Senate would 
seriously consider taking up the transportation act for amend- 


ment in a respect in which we have accumulated more than a | 


thousand pages of testimony of which the Senate is absolutely 
ignorant, and necessarily so. It could not have examined this 
testimony, and had no reason to do so until a report had been 
made by the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Mr. President, I am amazed that this attempt should be made. 
To me it is the last word in injustice and unfairness. It might 
just as well be proposed as an amendment to any other bill 
pending here. Unfortunately we have not yet advanced the 
rules of the Senate so as to require that amendments sMall be 
relevant or material or germane to the subject matter of the 
bill; and until that time comes the Senate can protect itself 
from an effort of this sort only by using its good common sense. 

If I were to attempt to review all the testimony that has been 
offered to the Interstate Commerce Committee both for and 


the, 
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against this amendment I could not do it in 4 hours, much less 
in the 15 minutes which, under the unanimous-consent agree 
ment, I am permitted to occupy. I very sincerely hope that 
this desperate resort will not receive the favor of the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. BLEASE. I was about to do the same thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). The absence of a quorum is suggested. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names; 


Ashurst Ernst McKellar Shipstead 
Layard Fernald McMaster Shortridge 
Bingham Fess McNary Stanfield 
Blease Gerry Mayfield Steck 
Borah Gillett Metcalf Stephens 
Bratton Goff Moses Swanson 
Butler Gooding Neely Trammell 
Cameron Hale Norbeck Tyson 
‘apper Harreld Norris Underwood 
‘araway Harris Oddie Walsh 
‘opeland Harrison Pine Warren 
‘ouzens Heflin Ransdell Watson 
‘umming Howell Reed, Mo. Weller 
‘urtis Johnson Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Robinson, Ark, Williams 
Deneen Jones, Wash, Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Dill Kendrick Sackett 
Kdge King Schall 
Edwards La Follette Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators having 


| answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas |Mr. MAYFIme.p]. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRazirr]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
GREENE] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was completed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorer] is absent on official business. He is 
paired with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putipps]. 
If the junior Senator from Georgia were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEELY. 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKIntry]. 
to how he would vote if he were present. 


On this amendment I am paired with the senior 
I am not informed as 
I therefore withhold 


| my vote. 





Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapsworrH], who is absent. If he were pres- 
ent, he would yote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRELD (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Sturmons], who is not present. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. FLercHeR] on account of illness. He has a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purers] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEorGE] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MEANS] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmitH]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr, Ferris]; and 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovussarp]. I am informed that that Senator has not voted. 
Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ana has not voted. 

Mr. MOSES. In that event, being unable to obtain a trans- 
fer, I withdraw my vote. Having voted it is well understood 
how I would vote if I were permitted to do so. 


I desire to announce the fol- 


The junior Senator from Louisi- 
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The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 38, as follows: 
YEAS—30 


Ashurst Gooding Ta Follette Shipstead 
torah Harris McKellar Stephens 
Bratton Harrison McMaster Swanson 
Capper Heflin Mayfield Trammell 
Caraway Howell Norbeck Walsh 
Curtis Johnson Norris Wheeler 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Vine 

Gerry Kendrick Sheppard 

NAYS—38 

Bayard Edwards McNary Stanfield 
Bingham Ernst Metealf Steck 
Rutler Fernald Oddie Tyson 
Cameron Fess Ransdell Underwood 
Copeland Gillett Reed, Mo. Watson 
Couzens Goff Reed, Pa. Weller 
Cummins Hale Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Dale Harreld Sackett Willis 
lieneen . Jones, Wash, Schall 

Edge King Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—28 

Blease George Means Pittman 
Broussard Glass Moses Robinson, Ark. 
Bruce Greene Neely Simmons 
du Pont Keyes Nye Smith 
Ferris Lenroot Overman Smoot - 
Fletcher McKinley Pepper Wadsworth 
Frazier McLean Phipps Warren 


So Mr. MAYFIELD’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

The Curer CLerk. Add at the proper place the following: 


That whatever preferential freight rates may or shall be granted and 
given on any one of the basic agricultural products or any other 
article of merchandise, a corresponding rate shall be given and granted 
to every other basic agricultural product; and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Emergency Fleet Corporation are hereby 
directed and required to take such action as may be necessary for the 
enforcement of this section. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer the following as an 
amendment, to be known as sections 8 and 9 of the pending 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. Add two new sections, as follows: 


Sec. 8. That wherever in the interstate commerce act, or any amend- 
ment thereof, or in the transportation act, 1920, or in any other law, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized to establish and 
prescribe maximum or minimum, or Maximum and minimum, or maxima 
or minima, or maxima and minima, rates, fares, or charges, joint, pro- 
portional, individual, or otherwise, its authority and powers in respect 
to such rates, fares, and charges shall be, and they are hereby, limited 
to establishing and prescribing only maximum rates, fares, or charges, 


The clerk will report the amend- 


and minimum individual, joint, or proportional rates, fares, or charges: | 
Provided, however, That this act shall not be construed as preventing | 


or forbidding the Interstate Commerce Commission from establishing 
and prescribing such rates, fares, and charges, individual, joint, pro- 
portional, or otherwise, as will prevent the unreasonable advantages, 
preferences, prejudices, or undue, unreasonable, or unjust discrimina- 
tion, mentioned and provided for in sections 6, 13, and 15 of the inter- 
state commerce act as amended by the transportation act, 1920, ap- 
proved February 28, 1920. 


Sec. 9. All acts and parts of agts inconsistent with the provisions 


of this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. - 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, prior to 1920 any r®ilroad 
in the country could file a schedule of rates below the maxi- 
mum, and as a consequence the prevailing rates in the country 
were below the maximum rates. For decades the railroads 
attempted to maintain those rates at maximum through illegal 
agreement. They attempted by voluntary cooperation—of 
course, it had to be under the hat, as any such action was con- 
trary to the Sherman antitrust law—to maintain the prevail- 
ing rates at the maximum; that is, by gentlemen’s agreements. 
They found they could not do it. They found they were con- 
fronted with unrestricted competition, and yet there are only 
1,800 railroad corporations in the country. These 1,800 rail- 
road corporations were confronted with the same kind of com- 
petition that our 6,300,000 farm operators are confronted with— 
unrestricted competition. 

In 1920 they came to Congress and said, “ Relieve us from 
this situation. We must have compulsory cooperation in rail- 
road rates; otherwise we are ruined. We can not maintain the 
prevailing rates at the maximum. We want you to get behind 
our gentlemen’s agreements.” And Congress did so. The thing 
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the railroads had been attempting to do for decades contrary to 
the Sherman antitrust law they came here and prevailed 
upon Congress to do, and that is one reason why railroad 
rates are so high in the country to-day. That is one of the 
reasons for the situation which confronts us in the western 
country. That is the reason why we have to pay the freight 
rates which we are paying. When the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now makes a rate, that is the rate, and there is no 
lower rate. If a railroad attempts to schedule a lower rate the 
officials are in danger of yoing to jail. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President——— 

Mr. HOWELL. We need some relief for the farmer in the 
middle western country. We are away from water competi- 
tion. To-day we have to pay the rates fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and no railroad can cut under those 
rates without the permission of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I only want to correct the history stated by 
the Senator from Nebraska. The Senator from Nebraska was 
not in the Senate at that time, and therefore he has been led 
into an error. The railroads did not ask for authority to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix minimum rates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission recommended to the House 
of Representatives that authority be given to that body to fix 
minimum rates in order to prevent certain cases of discrimina- 
tion which the commission was otherwise powerless to remove. 
That is the history of the insertion of the minimum-rate clause 
in the transportation act. The railroads did not propose it 
at all, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, prior to 1920 we had lower 
rates than we have now. We had rates which were below the 
maximum. To-day the rates are maximum in every case. I 
say without hesitation that whereas the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the State railway commissions and the public- 
service commissions of the various States were originally de- 
vised to prevent rates higher than the public should pay, and 
were opposed by the public-service corporations and the rail- 
roads, that to-day the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the public-service commissions of the various States are the 
sanctuaries of the public-service corporations and the railroads. 

If Senators wish to relieve the middle western country, 
they should adopt my amendment. If they want to do some- 
thing for the farmer, they must give the railroads an oppor- 
tunity to make lower rates if they see fit to do so. If the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad scheduled a train out of Washing- 
ton for Chicago every night, and if for days and days they 
did not have a passenger aboard when they left Washington 
at the rate fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
if they then reduced that rate $10 to induce somebody to travel 
on their trains, the railroad officials might go to jail. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Nebraska is mistaken 
about that. The railroads can make any rates they please. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission have not fixed minimum 
rates. 1 do not know that they have not done it in any instance, 
but they have not in many instances at least. The Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] is not present at the moment, 
but he would confirm my statement that the reason why the 
Interstate Commerce Commission wanted authority to fix mini- 
mum rates was in order to save water transportation from the 
inroads of rail transportation. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is a notorious fact that Henry Ford 
wanted to reduce the rates on coal from West Virginia to 
Toledo and Detroit, that he made an application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for that purpose, and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a decision held, that 
whereas the road might be able to make such lower rates, 
yet the commission could not allow it because such rates would 


| interfere with the production of coal in the territory of some 


other railroad. That is a notorious fact. 

Time and again the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
refused to approve a lower rate filed by some railroad com- 
pany. Some two years ago when we in the West were con- 
fronted with a serious situation respecting wheat and certain 
other agricultural products, we went to the railroads and 
begged them to afford us a lower rate on wheat to the sea- 
board, to come to our assistance in that way. I remember 
distinctly that officials of the Union Pacific Railroad expressed 
their very great sympathy for our situation, but insisted that 
unless all the railroads agreed to the lower rate, the only way 
the reduction could be made, under the law, would be by filing 
a complaint and hrving hearings upon the subject before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, the greatest step toward socialism in the 
United States was taken when Congress fixed minimum rates 
for the railroads. They eliminated competition absolutely. [I 
defy anyone to afford a better definition of socialism than to 
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Its o ject is to relieve all mankind of the 
strain of competition, In short, the very foundation stone of 
socialism is noncompetition. The foundation stone of indi- 
vidualism is competition, every man for himself and the 
uevil take the hindmost. We have relieved the railroads of 
all competition in rates, If we had the power to do so under 
the Constitution and did as much for every other human 
activity in the United States, we would have the noncompeti- 
tive form of society, and that is socialism. Socialism is not 
coming up from the bottom. Socialism is coming down from 
the top. There is nothing so delightful for a beneficiary as a 
bit of socialism in an individualistic social system. Such a bit 
of socialism is a monopoly. We in business all agree, at 
times, to the delights of a monopoly. Who would not like to 
have a private monopoly? The purpose of a monopoly is to 
be able to fix, unhampered by competition, our charges for the 
service we propose to render. That is a delightful way to do 
business. 

Every monopoly is an island of socialism in the economtie 
sea. All that is necessary is to have enough of such islands 
and we have socialism. If we want to strike a blow for com- 
petition, if we want to strike a blow for individualism, if we 
want to do something for the farmer in the Middle West, out 
in that great section of the country, let us take this step. 
Let us retrace our steps back, prior to 1920. Let us say to the 
railroads, “If you see fit, you can lower rates at any time.” 
They did it then. A weak railroad seeking a choice bit of 
business would make a lower rate, and then its competitor 
would resort to reprisals, and what was the consequence? The 
prevailing rates were below the maximum. Now we have noth- 
ing to do but to pay the maximum, and it makes no difference 
how much money the railroad is making. 

The Burlington Railroad and the Union Pacific, out in our 
country, are enjoying enormous returns. Consider the divi- 
dends they are paying. The stock-market reports show Union 
Pacific at 152 and 153, paying 10 per cent dividends. Its 4 
per cent preferred stock is nearly par. 

Consider the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad and the 
dividends it is paying. And yet, Mr. President, the Western 
roads are asking now for an 11 per cent increase in freight 
rates. They are asking for 11 per cent, but have intimated 
they will be satisfied with 5 per cent. It is reported that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is about to afford them this 
increase notwithstanding the agricultural situation existing in 
the middle western regions. Congress has thought of the rail- 
roads, Congress, through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has fixed their rates so as to afford a handsome return 
upon the capital invested and a fair wage to their employees ; 
but when we, here, during the last few days have begged Con- 
gress to do something for the farmer, we have been refused. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator’s time on the amend- 
ment has expired. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have a half an hour on the 
bill. I have not used up all of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the Senator spoken once on 
the bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have been speaking on the amendment, 
and now I am speaking on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has 30 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I would not take the time of 
the Senate at this hour were it not because of the importance 
of this proposal. We have stood by the railroads; we have 
protected their capital; we have protected the wages of their 
employees; but we do nothing for the farmer. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that he is presenting a proposition here which is worthy of 
being considered as a separate matter and in the form of a 
bill? It is very wide-reaching, it seems to me, and, as the 
Senator says, it is a matter of tremendous importance. It is 
impossible for us to debate it, and very likely impossible for 
us to vote on it intelligently. The Senator is a master of the 
subject; he has spent a vast amount of time upon the matter ; 
but he is presenting it to the Senate here at a time when we 
have not time under the rule and have not time otherwise to 
consider it. I think the Senator’s proposition is of such stu- 
pendous importance that it is almost impossible to consider it 
at this time. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the remarks of the senior 
Senator from Idaho are pertinent. I will admit that I ought 
not to bring this matter up at this time; but this is the second 
Congress in which I have introduced this bill that I now offer 
as an amendment, and I have never been able to get the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee to give it consideration. The only 
times it will ever be before the Senate is when I am able to 
present it as an amendment, as in this case. 


state its object. 
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Mr. BORAH. If we had unlimited time, Mr. President, the 
Senator would be entirely correct in his position; but consider 
for instance, the position of one like myself. I have not any 
possible opportunity to know the ramifications of the proposi- 
tion. I am very much interested in what the Senator is saying, 
but the more he discusses it the bigger the question grows. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I-will ask the distinguishea 
Senator from Idaho if he does not think there is some excuse 
for a Senator offering an amendment at such an hour and to 
such a bill when he is unable to have the subject matter favyor- 
ably considered by the committee? 

Mr. BORAH. I was not offering any suggestion in criticism 
of the Senator, but rather in defense of myself. I would not 
under any possible circumstances be able to vote in any way 
on this proposition except “no,” because, when in doubt, I 
always vote “no,” and generally I am voting “ no.” 

Mr. HOWELL. I regret very much, Mr, President, that 
such an important matter as this I should be compelled to 
bring up at such an hour and under such circumstances, but 
I feel that the people of this country ought to be reimpressed 
with what has been done for the railroads and that the 
farmer ought to realize anew that his dollar invested in a 
farm has no such sacredness as a dollar invested in a railroad; 
that the labor which he puts in on his farm from sunup until 
sunset will not be requited, so far as Congress is concerned, 
in the way that labor is rewarded in the industrial activities 
of our country. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield merely for a question. 

Mr. BLEASE. In view of the suggestion of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boraw] as to the importance of this matter, I 
think the Senator from Nebraska should have a quorum pres- 
ent; and if he will permit me to do so, I will suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 
Ashurst La Follette 
Bayard McKellar 
Bingham McMaster 
Blease McNary 
Borah Mayfield 
Bratton Metcalf 
Butler Moses 
Cameron Neely 
Capper Norris 
Copeland Oddie 
Couzens Pine 
Cummins Ransdell 
Curtis Reed, Mo. 

Daie Reed, Pa. 
Deneen Kendrick Robinson, Ark, 
Dill King Robinson, Ind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. StTanrievp in the chair). 
Sixty-one Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. The Senator from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that we have not only defeated the 
agricultural bill and any possibilities of relief which it may 
have promised to the farmer but, although we have endeavored 
to enact legislation that would enable corn sugar to be used 
by a baker in making pies without it being necessary for him 
to label the pastry, “ This pie is made with dextrose and not 
with gugar,” we have not been able to pass that bill, and its 
passage seems unlikely. 

The senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] asked to-day 
that the Senate concur in an amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill which passed the Senate some time 
ago authorizing the use of dextrose and levulose—corn sugar 
and fruit sugar—on the same terms as ordinary sugar, but 
finally the regular order was called for, and it would appear 
that there is no chance for the measure during this session of 
Congress. 

What is dextrose? 


Does the Senator from Nébraska 


Edge 
Fernald 

Fess 

Gerry 
Gillett 

Goff 

Hale 
Harreld 
Harris 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex, 
Jones, Wash. 


Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Stanfield 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh 
Watson 
Williams 
Willis 


Sixty per cent of all the food which we 
absorb must be transformed into dextrose before we can take 


it into the system. Sucrose, ordinary cane sugar or beet 
sugar, may be said to be one-half levulose and one-half dex- 
trose. When it is taken into the system the first step in diges- 
tion breaks up the sucrose into equal parts by weight of dex- 
trose and levulose. 

And yet, Mr. President, it was virtually urged on the floor 
of the Senate to-day that a baker making a loaf of bread using 
dextrose instead of sucrose should be sent to jail if he sold it 
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without labeling {t, “ Dextrose is used in this bread instead of 
sugar.” 

Mr. President, up to 1923 it had not been practicable to 
produce dextrose commercially in granulated form; but finally 
the Bureau of Standards, after most brilliant research work, 


solved the problem, and to-day 200,000,000 pounds of dextrose | 


are being sold annually in this country. Corn, of all our crops, 
is the most favorable source of dextrose. Twenty-seven pounds 
of dextrose can be made from a bushel of corn. As a food, it 
is equal pound for pound to cane sugar or beet sugar. 
only difference is that its sweetness is only about 50 per cent 
that of sucrose or ordinary sugar. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. NEELY. And that is the source of the objections to the 
measure that the Senator from Iowa presented yesterday. I 
usually find myself in accord with the positions taken by the 
Senator from Nebraska on matters ofJegislation; but I can not 
concur in his opinion that we shoutd pass the bill providing 
that corn sugar may be sold under the false pretense that it 
is cane sugar. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire how much time the Senator has left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has until 8.46 
o'clock. 

Mr. WALSH. 
by himself? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has used his time on the 
amendment and is talking on the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood that the Senator had exhausted 
his time on the bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; I have not spoken on the bill since the 
limitation was placed upon debate. 

Mr. President, the bill that was passed by the Senate does 
not provide that dextrose can be sold as sucrose. It does not 
provide that corn sugar can be sold as cane sugar or beet sugar. 
All the bill provides is that if you use dextrose in ice cream 





He has 15 minutes on-the amendment offered 


you do not have to label the ice cream as containing dextrose; | 


that is all; that you do not have to label a bit of cake, “ This 
contains dextrese’’; that you do not have to label a pie, “ This 
contains dextrose.” Under this bill dextrose can not be sold as 
sugar. It must be marketed as dextrose. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska further yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do, 

Mr. NEELY. What is the objection to labeling the product 
as being sweetened with dextrose instead of cane sugar? Is it 
not the purpose of the bill to induce people to buy something 
that has been sweetened with dextrose which they would not 
buy if they did not believe it had been sweetened with cane 
sugar? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, is it at all likely that a baker 
would buy dextrose and utilize it in his pies and cakes unless 
it was advantageous to his wares? He would have to use 
twice as much dextrose as sucrose to obtain the same sweet- 
ness. He knows the facts. He buys corn sugar as dextrose 
and uses it as dextrose; why, then, should he be compelled to 
label his tarts, “This pie contains sugar, but that sugar is 
dextrose and not sucrose?” 

Mr. NEELY. In order to protect the public against the pur- 
chase of dextrose as sugar, when the former is only half as 
sweet as the latter. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the same baker could use honey in 
making cakes. 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; but in the matter of sweetness how does 
honey compare with sugar? 

Mr. HOWELL. Honey is about half levulose and half dex- 
trose. 

Mr. NEELY. How does honey compare with cane sugar, 
weight for weight, as a sweetening material? 

Mr. HOWELL. About 50 per cent of honey by weight is but 
50 per cent as.sweet as sucrose, the remaining 50 per cent is 75 
per cent sweeter than sucrose. 


pound for pound? 


sugar. There are about 20 different sugars. One of these 
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an official in the Department of Agriculture has held that 
sucrose is sugar and that dextrose is dextrose. 

Mr. NEELY. And that to sell a product that is sweetened 
with dextrose without labeling it accordingly is to violate the 
pure food law against the misbranding of goods? 

Mr. HOWELL. A baker is not required to label his product 
This is sweetened with sucrose,” but they do require that he 
put upon the product “ This is sweetened with dextrose.” 

Mr. President, there is only one question involved here; and 
I am not questioning the motive of the Senator from West 
Virginia. I have been trailing this matter for the past year. 
The whole opposition to the use of corn sugar in canning, 
for which it is better than ordinary sugar as its osmotic 
pressure is 380 per cent greater than ordinary sugar, comes 
from the cane-sugar interests. 


“or 


Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator yield once more? 
Mr. HOWELL. I have just a few moments, Mr. President. 
Mr. NEELY. How does the cost of dextrose compure with 


the cost of sucrose or cane sugar? 

Mr. HOWELL. Dextrose and sucrose are selling for about 
the same price, or perhaps dextrose is a little less; but what 
they are afraid of is this: 

We are using 14,000,000,000 pounds of sugar a year. We are 
producing within the country only 2,000,000,000 pounds. We 
are importing from Cuba and from other sources outside conti- 
nental United States about 12,000,000,000 pounds of sugar. 
Through a development of the production of dextrose and 
levulose we can supply every bit of that sugar ourselves and 
afford another crop for the farmer. What we are doing is to 
take an initial step—a step to rid corn sugar of a prejudice 
that will retard its use. The great sugar interests have been 
intriguing Congress—I am not reflecting upon any Member; I 
am simply stating a fact so far as the sugar interests are con 
cerned—they have been telling the honey producers that “the 
first thing you know they will be making honey out of dex 
trose, and the bee will be put out of business.” They are now 
urging via the Pacific coast that we cut out the term “ frozen 
products.” 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit a 
further interruption—— 

Mr. HOWELL. I have only a few moments. 

Mr. NEELY. Of course, the Senator knows that a Democrat 
from West Virginia could not be interested in protecting the 
Sugar Trust or any other trust. Personally, I am interested in 
the legislation only as a consumer and as a friend of the 
consumers. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator understands that I am not im- 
pugning his motives. I have been able to discern, however, a 
propaganda worked up by the sugar interests, and you can see 
what is at stake, Mr. President. Levulose, as you know, can 
be produced from artichokes, the easiest-grown vegetable 
known. The Bureau of Standards also has devised a com- 
mercial process of crystallizing levulose from an aqueous solu- 
tion, something never done before. As a consequence the 
farmer is to have another cash crop, through growing arti- 
chokes for the production of levulose. We can ultimately pro- 
duce all of the sugar that we use in this country, and that is 
what is frightening the sugar interests. They say, “ We have 
to meet the competition of dextrose now; we may have to meet 
the competition of levulose; we must bestir ourselves,” and 
they are. Yet, Mr. President, with these possibilities for the 
farmer, and after defeating to-day the relief he has asked for, 
we will not even allow his corn sugar to be used in a pie 
without having it labeled “ dextrose.” 

Corn sugar is being used to-day, Mr. President, in pies, cakes, 
and ice cream, and for the curing of meats; however, it is 
admitted by the Department of Agriculture that if they en- 
forced the law they would be obliged to send a lot of these 
bakers, ice-cream makers, and packers to jail. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I am interested in what the Sena- 
tor is saying. Is the Senator’s objection to labeling it on the 
ground that it would create a prejudice against it, or why? 

Mr. HOWELL. What I Say is that if a baker sees fit to 
use dextrose in making pies, be should not have to label every 
pie that happens to have dextrose in it, “This pie contains 
dextrose and not sugar.” Dextrose is a sugar just as much as 


| sucrose is a sugar, but sucrose has monopolized the term 
Mr. NEELY. Then, honey is much sweeter than corn sugar, 


“sugar,” and an official in the Department of Agriculture has 


| held that if you use any other kind of sugar than sucrose you 
Mr. HOWELL. Yes; but sweetness does not determine a | 


, 


can not use the term “sugar”; you must label the product 
with the particular sugar’s technical name; but when it comes 


sugars is sucrose. It is obtained largely from cane and beets. | to sucrose they can call it sugar, and no label is necessary. 

It has monopolized the term “sugar.” No law has ever been| Mr. President, I have called attention to these facts to show 
enacted ordaining that sucrose is entitled to the use of the word | that there is evidently not the least intention on the part of 
“sugar” to the exclusion of all other sugars—not at all—but _ Congress to do anything for the farmer. We will not lower 
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rates. 
We will not even allow his corn sugar to be 
utilized without a prejudicial label. You will not grant him 
compulsory cooperation, even to the extent of a 
experiment to the end of controlling the price of his wheat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has exhausted 
his time. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
to have the Senate adjourn, but it did not want to do 
Senators have now had dinner, and we have plenty of time, 
and [ will continue the corn-sugar discussion. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask whether 
the Senator is an advocate of sucrose, or dextrose, or glucose. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield? 

Mr. 

Mr. 


so, 


COPELAND. 
REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The Senator knows that some 
of us are very much embarrassed by having engagements that 
we had hoped to keep; that we had not expected to have a night 
and while we would be very much interested in his 
observations on sucrose, his popularity would even be increased, 
impossible as that may seem, if he would be relatively brief. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am quite overwhelmed 


For what purpose? 
For a question, 


session ; 


by the kind things which have been said to me by the Sen- | 


ator from Pennsylvania. If we can really get a vote on this 
bill and go home, I will yield the floor in a minute. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe. |. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment, which has been printed, and I ask the clerk to 
read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Cuter CierK, Insert after line 5, page 5, the following: 
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to put this undesirable, unsound project before the President * * 


The other editorial reads: 
. - . 


practical, 


A nation composed entirely of financiers would be jm 
While a financier may be of great social value in formula: 


| ing methods of distribution, he personally produces neither pork ; 


Mr. President, will the Senator | 


Mr. President, a little while ago I triea | P°Mtoes. 


Civilization is still awaiting the correct coordination betw: 
the brain and the hand. * * ® 

Demands for farm relief are based in large degree on the natura) 
desire of the toiler to exchange his lot for that of the financier, T),o 
toiler is absolutely essential and nrust be held to his task. * * * 


Such are the quotations from these editorials. That last 
sentence is a brutal truth. But that is what the attitude of 
Congress means, *“ The toiler must be held to his task,” just as 


| those natives in Africa must be held to their task of working 


That for the purpose of aiding and facilitating the sale and distribu- | 
tion of farm and food products from producer to consumer growers, | 


with cofmerecial handlers of such products for the raising of funds to | 


be used in the advertising of such products. 
and commercial dealers in such products may insert in their purchase 


Cooperative associations | 


or membership contracts with producers a provision authorizing them to | 
make deduction from the purchase price of such products a pro rata | 


amount of such fund chargeable against such producer. Any advertis- 
ing fund so raised shall be expended under the direction of a committee 


to be named by such cooperative associations, producers, and commercial | 


handlers. A majority of such committee shall be producers divided 


equitably between members and nonmembers of cooperative associations. | 


Mr. HOWELL. 


Equator. In Kenya colony there are some 2,500,000 natives 
and about 10,000 whites. I found that the whites were living 
very much as our colonists did 150 or 200 years ago up and 
down the Atlantic seaboard, depending upon cheap 
labor. 

The whites complained that although there were so many 
natives in the country, they could not get them to work. I 
asked, “ How much do you pay them?” 

The answer was, “Three dollars a month and 2 pounds of 
corn meal a day.” 

“Who fixes the price?” I inquired. 

They said, “ We settlers get together and fix the price.” 

Twelve English shillings a month and 2 pounds of corn meal 
a day. That is about 3144 to 4 cents additional. My informant 
added, “ We ought to have compulsory labor here.” He meant 
that the natives ought to be compelled to work six months of 
the year. That was the law in Tanganyika, the colony to 
the south, before the war. In other words, the whites feel— 
not all—that labor should be compelled to work and at low 
wages, that their civilization may develop and be main- 
tained in Central Africa, 

I hold in my hand two editorials from the Washington Even- 
ing Star of the 25th instant. Both appear in the first column on 
the editorial page of that issue, The first is headed, “ The 
farm-relief defeat,” and reads in part: 

Now that both houses of Congress have rejected the Haugen farm 
relief bill, the Senate yesterday having practically shelved the measure 


so 


in the fields for $3 a month and 2 pounds of corn meal a day 
It is the decree of Congress that just that way the farmer out 
in the West must be helt to his task, working from sun-up until 
sunset. Practically every other industry is cared for; the rail 
roads, the manufacturing industries, all, but, as the Star im- 
plies, the agricultural toiler must be held to his task, righ 
here in the United States, unrequited though his labor be. 

That is what we are doing. We are holding the farmer {o 
his unrequited task and, Mr. President, Congress can not avoid 
its responsibility. The Star has told a brutal truth, that should 
startle every Member of Congress, and that will sink deep in 
the minds and hearts of the people out in the great West, suf- 
fering as they are under present industrial discriminations. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Mr. President, just a word. This pro- 
posed amendment is intended to remove any doubt as to the 
validity or legality of certain contracts, which indeed are being 
entered into by the cooperative marketing societies. I have 
submitted it to the Senator from Oregon, and he has no obje 
tion to it. I understand the House committee, which consiid- 
ered the proposition, is entirely in its favor. I ask that it may 
be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE }. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 


individually or through cooperative associations, or both, may contract | I send to the desk. 


The PRESIDING 
amendment. 

The Curer Cierx. Add at the proper place in the bill the 
following : 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby directed, as long as 


OFFICER. The clerk will read the 


the Pullman surcharge remains in effect, to credit all amounts received 


Mr. President, I am sorry to detain the | 
Senate, and I shall conclude my remarks shortly. 

I had the privilege last year of visiting Central Africa, 
where the English are developing a Nordic colony under the | 


negro | 





by the railroads from this surcharge to the reduction of rates on farm 
products. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
HARRIS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer another amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Curer CierkK. Add to the bill new sections, as follows: 


Sec. —. That it shall be unlawful for any carrier subject .to the 


| interstate commerce act to publish, demand, or collect for the trans- 


portation by railroad or partly by railroad and partly by water of 


export wheat, corn, or cotton (including such transportation for con- 


centration, storage, and export) any individual, joint, or proportional 
rate, fare, or charge in excess of 50 per cent of the individual, joint, or 
proportional rate, fare, or charge published, demanded, or collected 
for such transportation on the date of the passage of this act, if such 
wheat, corn, or cotton is to be exported from the United States in 
vessels owned by the United States and operated by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

Sec. —. No individual, joint, or proportional rate, fare, or charge 
shall be published, demanded, or collected for the transportation in 
vessels owned by the United States and operated by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation of wheat, corn, or cotton exported from the United 
States in excess of 50 per cent of the individual, joint, or proportional 
rate, fare, or charge published, demanded, or collected for such trans- 
portation on the date of the passage of this act. 

Snc. —. This act shall become effective upon the expiration of 60 
days from its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 


Harris]. 
The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I think we have killed the 
evening already in considering the various amendments to this 
pill. I believe that the river and harbor bill is of a great deal 
of importance and nothing would be accomplished by further 
consideration of the farm-relief measure, in my opinion. I am 
going to make a motion to take up House bill 11616, the river 
and harbor Dill. 

Mr. WILLIS and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do _not yield the floor, and I will not 
yield unless some Senator wants to ask a question. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will yield just for a question. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wanted to ask the Senator whether he 
thought the consideration of his motion at this time would be 
in harmony with the unanimous-consent agreement already en- 
tered into, and which has been published on our calendar for 
many days. That unanimous-consent agreement is as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That the bill (H. R. 9971) for the 
regulation of radio communications be made a special order immediately 
following the disposition of H. R. 7898, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from Florida have used all their time on the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was asking the Senator a question. 
not speaking on the bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I make the motion. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask to be recognized on the motion. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Florida that the pending bill will be passed in 5 or 10 minutes, 
and that he merely give notice that as soon as the bill is dis- 
posed of he will make his motion. It will probably be stronger 
if he does it in that way. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It ts a question whether it would be any 
stronger or not. I find that a great many Senators are always 
ready to come forward with a suggestion of that sort. I know 
that the river and harbor bill is an extremely important meas- 
ure, and I think it ought to be considered at this session. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator knows that the radio bill has been 
made the regular order immediately following the disposition 
of the farm bill. I do not want to fight the river and harbor 
bill, but the radio bill has been on the calendar for a long 
while and the legislation is necessary. I do not think it will 
take very long to dispose of it. I hope the Senator will not 
press his motion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] several days ago offered an amendment and addressed 
himself to the Senate in regard to it. He was called from the 
Chamber this evening and asked me, if he was unable to re- 
turn, to tender the amendment in his behalf. I do so now 
and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will 
stated. 

The Curer CrerK. Add at the proper place in the bill the 
following additional section: 


Section —. That the President be, and he is hereby, empowered 
to appoint a commission of five persons to investigate the present 
state of agricultural distress in the United States, and to report 
thereon to the present Congress, with such recommendations as it 
may deem proper; and that each of the members of said commission 
shall receive for his services a compensation at the rate of $10,000 per 
annum, payable in equal monthly installments. 

Sec. —. That said commission shall be empowered, in accordance 
with provisions of law relating to the Federal classified service and 
subject to the authority of the Personnel Classification Board, to 
appoint, at such reasonable rates of compensation as it may determine, 
such stenographic or other assistants as it may deem necessary for 
the proper execution of .its task; and shall also be empowered to 
hold hearings, summon witnesses, and to elicit any testimony, oral 
or documentary, that it may deem relevant to its inquiry. 

Sec. —. That to provide for the compensation of said commission, 
and its staff of assistants, and for its other expenses, the sum of 
$25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
Priated, out of any sums in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. KING. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment tendered by the Senator from Utah in behalf 
of the Senator from Maryland. 


I was 





be 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have not occupied any 
time to-day, but I have remained here just the same as other 
Members of the Senate have remained. Most of us voted to 
hold a night session. At first I was inclined to vote against 
the proposition, but that seemed to be the will of the majority, 
and I did not want to be contrary in the matter. 

I am serious about the question of taking up the river and 
harbor bill. I know there has been an underground current 
here for the last day or two with a view to defeat the considera- 
tion of that measure at the present session. Of course, the 
excuse is that we are tired and ought to adjourn Congress. 

I am going to oppose any final adjournment until we have 
had consideration of that measure. It is a matter in which the 
people of the country generally are interested. The question 
of the improvement and development of our harbors as it affects 
the cost of transportation is of general interest. We are talk- 
ing about agriculture here. The agricultural interests of the 
country are very materially interested. 

I know that consideration of the river and harbor bill is 
going to be objected to until we get through with the radio 
measure, but when are we going to get it up? I object to the 
adjournment of Congress so we can go home and have a good, 
easy time after having been here only six or seven months, 
when neglecting to pass upon this very important measure. I 
want to urge Senators to consider the idea and to look with 
favor upon fixing some time when we may consider the river 
and harbor bill and not have it carried over until December. 
The only reason why it is to be carried over is because there 
are some Senators opposed to it. If only a minority of Sena- 
tors are opposed to it, why should a majority of Senators fold 
their hands and desert the ship and allow them to force the 
measure over until December? 

I shall not urge that the motion be taken up at the present 
time, as I realize that Senators are anxious to dispose of the 
pending farm-relief measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment tendered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] in 
behalf of the Senator ‘rom Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr, President, I suggested in a short talk 
I made—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
has used his time on the Dill. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have not used any time on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending, 
and the Senator has no time on the bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. I was just about to call attention to the fact 
that I have an amendment which has not been presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If it has not been presented from 
the floor and if the Senator now presents it from the floor, 
that may be done, and the Senator will have time on such an 
amendment. 

Mr. BLEASE. The only solution the farmers are going to 
get of their problem is found in the amendment which I offer. 
I knew it all the time. Both parties, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, have been camouflaging and they know it. I offer a 
solution for the ills and troubles of the farmer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Leeistative CLERK. Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


From and after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful for any 
railroad company, steamship company, or other common carrier to 
charge on any farm products more than one-twentieth of the selling 
prices of said farm products for transporting the same from any one 
point to another -vithin the United States. That said selling value 
heretofore mentioned shall be determined at the point where the said 
farm products are disposed of. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, we have discussed here for 
several days what we are going to do for the farmers when 
I really do not believe anybody thought we would do anything 
for them. I think that has been generally understood since 
the time we started consideration of the measure. We have 
been playing politics. The Democrats have offered their part 
and the Republicans have offered their part, and all of them 
have been voted down. Now we are going to get ready for the 
general election and submit to the country this potpourri—I 
guess we might call it—and let the people work it out the 
best way they can. 

There are but two ways to help the farmer: One is by a 
reduction of the tariff and the other is by a reduction of rail- 
road rates. Let us adopt this amendment and say to the rail- 
roads of the country that we propose to see that they deliver 
agricultural products from the man who raises them to the 
consumer at a fair and reasonable rate. As I said the other 





] 


day, we go dewn to the Senate restaurant, and they give us 
a little bit of an ear of corn about 4 inches long and charge 
20 cents for it. We come back up here and talk about corn 
sugar, and I understand there are people downstairs some 
place talking about corn liquor. [Laughter.] I guess before 
they get through they will be talking about everything known 
to the world to fool the farmer. The whole session for the last 
several days has been nothing in the world but an effort to 
fool him. We have done it to perfection. I think it is time 
to offer the farmer some real relief. If we let the farmers of 
the West and the South and of the other parts of the country 
have a fair opportunity, when he raises his produce, to send it 
to the man who consumes it at a reasonable railroad rate, the 
consumer can buy it at a less price than it costs to-day, and 
at the same time the producer will receive a fair price for his 
product 

I respectfully submit the amendment to the Senate as a solu- 
tion which will at least give some benefit to the man we have 
been talking ubout here for three weeks, trying to make him 
believe he is going to get something when we knew all the time 
that the little ball was not under any of the three little shells. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am under 


DID} 
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assistant, who said he was authorized to answer. I shall read 
the letter which the assistant to Mr. Hoover directed to this 
newspaper, the Washington Iarmer, of Spokane, as follows: 


Secretary Hoover has asked me to acknowledge the receipt of yo 
letter of recent date regarding freight rates on American wester 
roads as compared with Canadian rates. I have had this matter j, 
vestigated and inclose herewith the memorandum of our transport. 
tion division in the premises. 

Harotp PHELPS STOKEs, 
Assistant to Mr. Hoover. 


In the newspaper is published the memorandum which wa: 
furnished. There is some controversy between the transporta- 
tion department of the Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
some statements which have been made by the editor of th: 
publication regarding the tonnage which was carried in Canady 
on these roads; but it was recognized that there was a vast 


| difference between freight rates in Canada and the United 


States. In the same article a remedy, I take it, has been sue 


, gested which is intended to be the expression of the Depart 


; ment of Commerce. 


obligation to present for the Rreorp a communication from the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission. The other day when we 


were discussing the question of reduced freight rates on export | 


farm products I put into the Recorp a table of such rates which 
had been furnished to me by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I am in receipt of a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission stating that the tabulation 
which was furnished to me was hurriedly prepared and that 
a mistake had been made in the insertion of one of the ter- 
minal points in the list of figures which was given to me, 
Without reading it, I ask that the letter from the secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission may be printed in the 
Recorp. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 

The letter is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 24, 1926. 
Hion, A. A, JONES, 
bnited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

M:. Dear Senator JoNpsS: I copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for Tuesday, June 22, 1926, and note the insertion therein of 
my letter to you of June 15, at page 11762, and a statement prepared 
in the of tariffs setting out export and domestic rates on 
miscellaneous commodities as of June 15, 1926, 

My attention has been directed to the statement showing the tabula- 
tion of certain rates as applying to Boston, beginning with the rate on 
grain from Chicago, shown as 38 cents domestic and 301% cents export 
under what is the third block of the statement, 

In making up this statement in the section of tariffs It was pre- 
pared in separate sections, and this was a sheet to be headed “ New 
York”; but it is possible that in the assembling of the sections of the 
work that the ditto designation was used for this sheet, thus continu- 
ing the rates under the application running to Boston. I, therefore, 
desire to call your attention to the fact that, beginning with this rate 
on grain from Chicago to Boston (88 cents) and running down through 
this including feathers from Cincinnati, $1.0844 domestic and 
82 cents export shocld have been shown as applying to New York 
instead of Boston 

I am writing you with regard to the clarification of the statement 
in order that it may not appear that the tabulation reflects a malad- 
justment on what appears to be a duplication of rates to Boston. 
You will note that this statement was furnished you under pressure 
and that it was assembled in haste, which, no doubt, accounts for the 
inclusion of this duplication, 

Respectfully, 


have a 


section 


block 


G. B. McGinty, Secretary. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. While we are dwelling upon 
the subject to some extent I desire to call attention to a letter 
which IL received this morning from the Washington Farmer, 
of Spokane, Wash., regarding railroad rates. It seems that 
the question was taken up for consideration by the editor of 
the publication with the Secretary of Commerce, and while 
they had some little disagreement as to the tonnage of wheat 
in Canada which reached the coast terminal points for export, 
yet the fact appears that the railroad rates in Canada on 
Wheat to the Pacific coast and the Atlantic coast were just 
about one-half of those charged for transportation in the 
United States. That question was presented to the Secretary 
of Commerce, and while the Secretary of Commerce himself 
did not answer the communication it was answered by his 


With the indulgence of the Senate I wil! 


read a paragraph. It says: 


The Tarif!’ Commission has had the entire matter under considera 
tion for some time, and in a study estimated that the eastbound 
transportation costs of this country 8.84 cents higher than 
Canada. Of this amount 5.33 cents is the average rail rate differen 
tial. The commission, however— 


are 


That is, the Tariff Commission— 


reached no decision at the time of the hearings, due to a split vot: 
as to whether transportation costs should be considered a_ part 
marketing costs. The Attorney General has since decided that these 
costs must be included. The matter is at the present time again being 
deliberated by the commission— 


ol 


The Tariff Commission— 


and it is thought that the decision reached will call for an increased 
tariff on Canadian wheat. 


Mr. President, that is quite in keeping with what seems to be 
the doctrine of the so-called regular Republicans of this body. 
It is insisted by them that if present tariff duties are not high 
enough they should be made a little higher. When we framed 
the general tariff bill of 1922 the tariff on wheat was put at 30 
cents a bushel, and still the wheat farmer was not satisfied ; 
he still was not prosperous. So the matter was presented to 
the President of the United States under the flexible provision 
of the tariff act, and he added another 12 cents per bushel, 
making the duty 42 cents. Now, we find that there is a differ 
ence-in the cost of transportation of wheat in Canada as com- 
pared to the cost in the United States, and, in order to solve 
that problem, a little more tariff is going to be asked for. 

Mr. President, it has not been many years since there was 
a well-known remedy advertised throughout the country as a 
panacea and cure for all the ills of the human system. That 
remedy, I believe, was called Peruna; and, no matter what 
the ailment, a dose of Peruna should be taken; if one had a 
cold or a fever he should take Peruna,, and if one dose did 
not do the work another dose should be taken, until after 
having a suflicient number of doses the patient would not 
give a darn what troubled him. [Laughter.] That is just the 
situation of the Republican Party with respect to the tariff. 


| If a business, whatever it may be, is not prosperous just give 


it a little tariff, and if it still is not prosperous give it a little 
more tariff. 

Mr. President, I think the time has come when the farmers 
of this country especially are willing to acknowledge the fact 
that the tariff is not a panacea for all their ills and for the 
depression under which their business is suffering. I think 
the time has come when they realize that even the remedies 
proposed by this bill and the various amendments to it whica 
have been voted down would not be adequate. I voted for 
them because I was willing to try experiments, but I never 
onee thought that they would cure all the ills suffered by the 
farmer. The time has come, in my judgment, when the farm- 
ers of the country must realize that the fundamental reason for 
their plight is that the costs of production are too high and 
foreign markets have been destroyed, and all of these things 
largely because of the Republican tariff. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter and article te which 
I have referred may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is s¢ 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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THe WASHINGTON FARMER, 
Spokane, Wash., June 24, 1926. 
lion. ANDrtevs A. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: You will interested, I am sure, in what the United 
States Department of Commerce has to say regarding the disclosure 
made by the Washington Farmer that the freight rates on wheat in 
Canada are only about half as much as the rates charged the Amer 
jcan farmers. 


be 


Upon receiving the article published by us, Secretary Hoover put 
one of his experts to work on the problem. His statement is printed 
on the inclosed sheet frony the Washington Farmer of this week. 


rhis statement is also published in the Oregon Farmer and the Idaho 
Farmer, which, with the Washington Farmer, are included in the 
Pacific Northwest Farm Trio. 

It would appear that the Canadian Government believes that farmers 
and farming are especially important to the development of their 
country and is acting on that belief. 

Thanking you for the interest you have already taken in this mat- 


ter, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
EDWIN A. Smita, Managing Editor. 
{From the Washington Farmer] 

CANADA DRIVES GOOD BARGAIN FOR FARMERS—HOOVER PUTS EXPERT TO 
WORK ON THE WASHINGTON FARMER’S AMAZING DISCLOSURE THAT 
CANADIAN WHEAT GROWERS GET FREIGHT RATES HALF THOSH CHARGED 
BY AMERICAN RAILROADS 
When the Washington Farmer made its amazing disclosure that 

Canadian wheat growers are enjoying freight rates which, mile for 

mile, are but one-half those charged by the American railroads on 


grain hauls east, and but little more than half on westbound shipments, 
it stirred things up at Washington, D. C. 


Our articles were republished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Mem 
bers of Congress made inquiring speeches, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made an explanatory statement, and now Secretary of 


Commerce Hoover is looking into this discrimination against our wheat 
growers. 

The following note from 
Iloover, is self-explanatory ; 


Harold Phelps Stokes, assistant to Mr. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, June 10, 1926. 
The WASHINGTON FARMER, 
Spokane, Wash.: 

Secretary Hoover has asked me to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of recent date regarding freight rates on American western 
roads as compared with Canadian rates. 

I have had this matter investigated, and inclose herewith the memo- 
randum of our transportation division in the premises. 

HAROLD PHELPS STOKES, 
Assistant to Mr. Hoover. 


We print herewith that statement in full, and invite from our 
readers a careful reading. They will find that it is an admission of the 
facts and an attempt to explain them. It opens with the frank admis- 
sion that “there is no doubt that the statement made in the Wash 
ingon Farmer, to the effect that grain freight rates in this country are 
higher than similar rates on the Canadian Pacific Railway is correct.” 

And the upshot of the explanation is that the Canadian Government 
drove a better bargain with the Canadian railroads, for the benefit of 
Canadian grain growers, than our Government has driven with the 
American railroads. 

It is further explained that the Canadian Government was generous 
to the Canadian Pacific in land grant and subsidy. 

But the United States Government has been generous with our trans- 
continental lines. 

The Northern Pacific, for instance, was given a free grant of 
40,000,000 acres, 15,000,000 more than the Canadian Pacific received 
for its main line; free right of way, and other valuable gifts. 

The late Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, In a letter to President 
Coolidge, February 19, 1924, said: 

“The total gross receipts of the Northern Pacific to June 30, 1917, 
from the sale of the lands from its grant amounted to $136,118,533. 
The cost of constructing the (original) road did not exceed $70,000,- 
000. The sale of lands has more than paid for the cost of constructing 
the original railroad.” : 

The explanation from Secretary Hoover’s department, given below, 
questions the accuracy of the statement that 5,873,286 tons of grain 
and grain products were hauled by the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
Vancouver during 1925. Our statenrent was made on authority of Hon. 
James R. Robb, Canadian minister of finance, who told the Canadian 
Parliament that if the Canadian grain growers had been made to pay 
the higher freight rates that are charged on the American roads, it 
would have cost them in 1925, $17,926,271 more than they had to pay. 
The statement that nearly 6,000,000 tons went to Vancouver may have 
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been an inadvertence of the reporter’s. What Mr. Robb probably said 


was that the Canadian Pacific hauled east that much grain im 1925. 
But whether the buik of it went east or west has no bearing oa the 
big admitted fact that our growers pay much higher freight rates 


Now that we have had our say we give space to the following 


s 


|} explanation from Mr. Hoover's expert: 
DErARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, June &, 1926 
There is no doubt that the statenrent made in the Washington 


Farmer to the effect that grain freight rates in this country are higher 


than similar rates on the Canadian Pacific Railway is correct. it 
should be borne in mind that the Government eupplied the Canadian 
Pacific Railway with a very definite consideration for the lower rates, 
and that the present rates are the same that were in use in 1897. The 
| accuracy of the statement that 5,873,286 tons of grain and grain 
products were hauled by the Canadian Pacific Railway to Vancouver 


during 1925 is questionable, 


Ther are several 


rall 


reasons for this In 
from the wheat-producing Provinces of Can 
the shipping points on the Lakes all trafiic falls 
ows’ Nest agreement of ’ This was an 
the Government and the € Pacific 
railway company was authorized to construct a 
through the Nest into British 
Canadian Pacific was given a subsidy of $3,630,000, a 
tom duties 
remitted, and 
forever 
In return 

hen-existing 


existing rate situation. the 


eastbound movement 
ada to 


7 <r 


the 


under 


Pass LSO7. agreement i 


tween anadian Railway, under which 
line Leth 
Columbia. The 
land grant, cus 


the railway 


the from 


bridge Crows’ Pass 


on supplies for 


all 


the p 
that 


irticular section of were 


tuxes on section of the railway were remitted 


the company agreed, anrong other things, to reduce the 
Lakes by 3 cents per 100 pounds This 
reduction was effected in 1899, and in spite of advanced costs of opera- 


tion these reduced rates were in operation until July, 1919. 


rates to the 


Under an 


act passed by the Canadian Parliament of that year this agreement 
was abrogated for the three years ended July 5, 1922 The new 
Government did not extend the suspension of the agreement, and on 
July 7, 1923, the eastbound grain rates of 1899 to Fort William and 
Port Arthur were reestablished. 

While these rates are required of the Canadian Pacific Railway, they 
must, through necessity, be met by the Canidian Government Railway 
lines which are in competitive operation. The westbound movement 


was not affected by this agreement, and much higher rates prevailed 
on shipments to the west coast, 


In the meantime the Pacific coast merchants claimed that rate 
discrimination was belng made in favor of eastbound shippers The 
Government ordered an investigation, and as a result, on September 
15, 1925, the western and eastern grain rates were equalized. For 
example : ° 

Old New 
Miles |T8t@S, Cost rates, cost 
per per 
bushel bushel 
| | Cents | Cents 
Celery 66 Pelt We. ckccccccdtdibcsntaicscand } 1, 343 0.15 | 0.15 
CRIES 0D VERRRIUER ss oc ccccucitarcdtnincicesicbbada Obs -13% 0 


i 


The Tariff Commission has had the entire matter under consideration 
for some time and in a study estimated that the eastbound transpor- 
tation costs in this country are 8.84 cents higher than in Canada. Of 
this amount 5.33 cents is the actual rail rate differential. The com 
mission, however, reached no decision at the time of the hearings, due to 
a split vote as to whether transportation costs should be considered 
part of marketing costs. The Attorney General has since decided 
that these costs must be included. The matter is at the present time 
again being deliberated by the commission and it is thought that the 
decision reached will call for an increased tariff on Canadian wheat. 

It was stated in the article that during 1925 approximately 5,873,286 
tons of grain and grain products were hauled by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to Vancouver. Available reports for the cmp year 1924-25, 
which can be favorably compared with the railway traffic movement for 
the calendar year 1925, disclose that there were approximately 6,000,000 
tons of grain and grain products hauled in the eastbound traffic and 
1,000,000 tons in the westbound movement. During the calendar year 
1924 approximately 2,000,000 tons were exported through the port of 
Vancouver, according to a consular report received in this division. It 
is accordingly believed that the statement of a 5,800,000-ton move- 
ment into Vancouver during 1925 is incorrect. 

In conclusion, it might be pointed out that the Government supplied 
the Canadian Pacific Railway with very definite considerations for these 
lower rates, such as the original land grant, a subsidy of $3,630,000, 
and remission of taxes forever on this section. The ease of the Cana- 
dian National Railway's voluntary observance of these rates on com- 
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petitive lines is self-argued by its balance sheet. This statement during 
the past has shown a net loss annually which has been assumed 
by the Government. In 1925 this amounted to $50,000,000. 
A. LANE CRICH®R, 
Acting Chief, Transportation Division, 

[Cries of “ Vote! ~ “Vettel”? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the pending bill be limited to one minute to 
each Senator and that no Senator shall speak longer than that 
between now and the final vote. I ask that that question 
be put. 

The VICE 
hears none, 
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PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
and, without objection, it is ordered. The 
question on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLease]. 
The amendment was rejected. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If 
there be no further amendments, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, as follows: 


so 
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Be it enacted, ete., That when used in this act the term “ agricul- 
tural products"’ means agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, and 
dairy products, livestock and the products thereof, the products of 
poultry and bee raising, the edible products of forestry, and any and 
ull products raised or produced on farms and processed or manufac 
tured products thereof, transported or intended to be transported in 


interstate and/or foreign commerce, 
Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to establish a division of cooperative marketing with suitable 


personnel in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture or in such bureau in the Department of Agriculture as 
hereafter be concerned with the marketing and distribution, of 
farm products. Such division shall be under the direction and super- 
vision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

3. (a) The division shall render service to associations of 
producers of agricultural products, and federations and subsidiaries 
thereof, engaged in the cooperative marketing of agricultural products, 
including processing, warehousing, manufacturing, storage, the coopera- 
tive purchasing of farm supplies, credit, financing, insurance, and other 
cooperative activities. 

(vb) The division is authorized— 

(1) To acquire, analyze, and disseminate economic, statistical, and 
historical information regarding the progress, organization, and busi- 
ness methods of cooperative associations in the United States and for- 
eign countries. 

(2) To conduct studies of the economic, legal, financial, social, and 
other of cooperation, and publish the results thereof. Such 
studies shall include the analyses of the organization, operation, finan- 
cial, and merchandising problems of cooperative associations, 

(3) To make surveys and analyses if deemed advisable of the ae. 
counts and business practices of representative cooperative associations 
upon their request; to report to the association so surveyed the results 
thereof; and with the consent of the association so surveyed to publish 
summaries of the results of such surveys, together with similar facts, 
for the guidance of cooperative associations and for the purpose of 
assisting cooperative associations in developing methods of business 
and market analysis. 

(4) To confer and advise with committees or groups of producers, 
if deemed advisable, that may be desirous of forming a cooperative as- 
sociation and to make an economic survey and analysis of the facts 
surrounding the production and marketing of the agricultural product 
or products which the association, if formed, would handle or market. 
To from all available sources information concerning 
crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, imports, and 
prices of the agricultural products handled or marketed by cooperative 
associations, and to employ qualified commodity marketing specialists 
to summarize and analyze this information and disseminate the same 
among cooperative associations and others, 

(6) To promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and prac- 
tices and to cooperate, in promoting such knowledge, with educational 
and marketing agencies, cooperative associations, and others. 

(7) To make such special studies, in the United States and foreign 
countries, and to acquire and disseminate such information and findings 
as may be useful in the development and practice of cooperation. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, in his discretion, 
to call advisers to counsel with him and/or his representatives relative 
to specific problems of cooperative marketing of farm products or any 
other cooperative activity. Any person, other than an officer, agent, or 
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employee of the United States, called into conference, as provided for 
in this section, may be paid actual transportation expenses and not to 
exceed $10 per diem to cover subsistence and other expenses while jn 
conference and en route from and to his home. 

Suc, 5. Persons engaged, as original producers of agricultural prod 
ucts, such as farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit 
growers, acting together in associations, corporate or otherwise, in co}- 
lectively processing, preparing for market, handling, ana marketing in 
interstate and/or foreign commerce such products of persons 80 en- 
gaged, may acquire, exchange, interpret, and disseminate past, present, 
and prospective crop, market, statistical, economic, and other similar 
information by direct exchange between such persons, and/or such asso- 
ciations or federations thereof, and/or by and through a common agent 
created or selected by them. 

Src. 6. The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and 
regulations as may be deemed advisable to carry out the provisions 
of this act and may cooperate with any department or agency of the 
Government, any State, Territory, District, or possession, or depart 
ment, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or any person; and may 
call upon any other Federal department, board, or commission for 
assistance in carrying out the purposes of this act; and shall have the 
power to appoint, remove, and fix the compensation of such officers and 
employees not in conflict with existing law and make such expenditure 
for rent, outside the District of Columbia, printing, telegrams, tel: 
phones, books of reference, books of law, periodicals, newspapers, 
furniture, stationery, office equipment, travel, and other supplies and 
expenses as shall necessary to the administration of this act in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $225,000 to be available for expenditure during 
the fiscal years 1926 and 1927, and the appropriation of such addi- 
tional sums as may be necessary ‘thereafter for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act is hereby authorized. 

Sec, 7. That if any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional 
or the applicability thereof to any person or circumstances is held 
invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability 
of such provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby, and nothing contained in this act is intended, nor 
shall be construed, to modify or repeal any of the provisions of the 
act of February 18, 1922 (ch. 57, 42 Stat. L. p. 388). 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference with the House on the bill and 
the amendments, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be 
appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Norris, Mr. McNary, 
and Mr. SMITH were appointed conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 
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BATTLE OF FORT MOULTRIE—-WASHINGTON LIGHT INFANTRY 


Mr. BLEASBH. Mr. President, I ask permission to insert in 
the Recorp an editorial from the News and Courier of Charles- 
ton, S. C., of June 28, 1926, on the Battle of Fort Moultrie, and 
ar article in the same paper on the Washington Light Infantry. 

There being no objection, the editorial and article were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 

The Battle of Fort Moultrie was fought nearly a week before the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. On the same day that 
the battle took place, Thomas Jefferson, at Philadelphia, presented 
the draft of the declaration. Edward Rutledge was the head of the 
delegation from South Carolina. John Rutledge, his brother, was 
at the head of the government in South Carolina. The South Caro- 
linians at Philadelphia were in grave doubt as to the course they 
should pursue. They hesitated to attach their signatures to the docu- 
ment that was to sever all ties with the mother country. They did 
not know whether their people would sustain them and their state of 
mind is illustrated by the fact that they waited until July 9 before 
they “found courage to write to President Rutledge” inclosing “ some 
occasional resolutions and a very important declaration which the 
King of Great Britain has at last reduced us to the necessity of 
making.” 

It was August 2 before an express arrived in Charleston bringing 
the first news of the Declaration of Independence. The news was 
received “with the greatest joy,” but there is no assurance that it 
would have’ been so received if the Battle of Fort Moultrie had not 
been fought and won in the meantime. In South Carolina, says Gen- 
eral McCrady, “so strong was the love of the old country, so great 
was the pride of being a part of the British dominion, and entitled 
to the glories of her history, that many shrank from an explicit recog- 
nition and declaration of the fact that the colonies were indeed inde- 
pendent States, no longer a part of the old country,” If the British 
had been victorious at Moultrie public opinion in the colony might 
well have swung strongly to the Crown with far-reaching results not 
only here but on the whole course of the revolution. The importance 
of the engagement lay in its implications. General McCrady has given 
us a temperate and enlightening assessment of what the battle meant. 
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“Excluding Lexington, which ushered in the war, and Yorktown, 
which ended it, the Battle of Fort Moultrie must rank,” he says, “ with 
the three most complete decisive American victories of 
Revolution, It was the first absolute victory. The next was Saratoga 
and the third the culmination of the long series of smaller affairs 
Kings Mountain, Sunker’s Hill was a gloriously fought battle, and 
did much to establish the first of the Americans In the 
efficacy of their own ability and valor; but the military advantage of 
the struggle lay with the British. Princeton and Trenton were bril 
liant military strokes, which did much to revive the falling spirits 
of the time, but besides this were productive of no decisive or lasting 
results. The victory of Fort Moultrie in its moral aspect was as 
valuable to the cause as Bunker Hill, but it was far more so tn the 
consequences which followed and the advantages it secured. 

“At Bunker Hill the American troops had exhibited the highest 
qualities of valor end steadfastness, but the object of their struggle 
not attained—the position was ultimately abandoned. At Fort 
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Moultrie they had fought with no less valor and fortunately with bril- | 


liant success. They had not only resisted but utterly defeated the 
supposed invincible British Navy. The little log fort had withstood 
the broadsides of some of the largest vessels in His Majesty’s service, 
but the material results were far greater. 
confidently set out to crush and subjugate the southern colonies was 
utterly defeated, and these colonies were relieved for three years from 
invasion, to remain a source of strength and supply to their friends 
at the north while the war raged there. The victory at Saratoga put 
an end to the grand strategy by which the New England States were 
to be cut off and permanently separated from the others, thus it was 
confidently believed practically to end the war. The culminating vic- 
tory at Kings Mountain recalled Cornwallis from the further prosecu- 
tion of his victorious career, and put an end to the grand movemert 
by which the war was to be carried ‘from South to North,’ and gained 
time for the coming of the second French fleet. The battle of Fort 
Moultrie was the first of these great achievements and victories, nor 
was it the least brilliant of them.” 

In the years that followed the Revolution “Carolina Day” became 
the day of days in Charleston, keeping alive memories of Fort Moultrie 
and its heroes. The annual celebrations, brilliant offairs they were, 
continued. down to the breaking out of the War between the States; 
and it was a very striking thing that the year that marked their re- 
vival, the year of the centennial of the battle, should have been the 
year of South Carolina’s redemption from the terrible misrule under 
which its people had suffered for nearly a decade. 

On the day following the centennial pageant the News and Courier, 
congratulating the Palmetto Guard and all Charleston upon its 
success, continued: “And we congratulate the whole country upon the 
vast stride made yesterday toward that goal of union and peace 
which good men and true, the Nation over, earnestly and constantly 
desire. When McLean, of New York, and Noyes and Wilder, of Massa- 
ehusetts, can join with Trenholm and Bonham, of South Carolina, 
and Mercer, of Georgia, in the declaration that the bitterness of the 
past years must be buried out of sight; when such loyal gentlemen, 
always true to their principles and convictions, unite with 
in a parade that a Hampton commands; when from Carolinians and 
Georgians and New Yorkers and Bostonians swells the ery that this 
is our country, and the country of our children, as it was the country 


of our fathers; when, in public, the soldiers of either side avow their | 


respect for the soldiers who did battle against them—it is not too 
much to say that in this Charleston, for certain, and throughout the 
circles of which our honored visitors are centers, the opportunity of 


the demagogue is gone, the reign of the agitator is at an end, and 
the moment of true and lasting reconciliation is at hand.” This 


was written while the cheers of a great celebration were still echoing, 
but it did not overstate the case. As in 1776, so in 1876, the moral 
consequences of the day were tremendous. There followed the Hamp- 
ton movement, a movement which had been hanging in the balance 
but which on this occasion gained an impetus which may well have 
been responsible for its subsequent success. 

Truly if in Charleston and in the Palmetto State we are to have 
any day that is peculiarly our own, any day set apart for bonor and 
remembrance, this is the day. It is associated above any other with 
the glories and inspirations of our past. 





W. L. I, TO CARRY FOUR FLAGS TO-DAY—THE EUTAW ONE OF THEM— 
RESERVE COMPANY TO APPEAR IN BALL BUTTON UNIFORMS OF OTHER 
YEARS 


In the parade this morning the Washington Light Infantry will 
carry four flags, the American, the Eutaw, the flag of Washington's 
headquarters recently presented at Valley Forge, and the Courtenay 
colors. 

The reserve company, under Capt. T. T. W. Flint, will wear the 
old ball button uniforms with bearskin shakoes, while the active 
company, under Capt. Wiljjam H. Hawkins, will wear the prescribed 
olive drab. The active company is in the National Guard of South 
Carolina, 


The expedition which so | 


Rershaw | lutionary War. 
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This company recently took part in the sesquicentenntal parade in 
Philadelphia, as a member of the Centennial Legion, the Eutaw flag 
being the official 


9999 


===» 


standard of this legion, composed of historic com 
mands from the 13 original States. 
Through the years, the W. L. I. has performed much service as 
| the following brief record demonstrates: 

1824: The company was designated, with the “ Fusileer Francaise” 
as a special guard of honor to escort the Marquis de Lafayette while 
in Charleston, 8. C. 

1836: The company was engaged in the Seminole Indian War in 
Florida, 

1846: The company’s volunteers, under one of its Heutenants, formed 
the nucleus for the gallant company from Charleston in the famous 


Palmetto Regiment which achieved so much renown and planted on the 
walls of the City of Mexico the Palmetto flag. 


1860: This company furnished three full companies, the casualties fn 
| which were 113 dead besides many scarred and maimed for life And 
| to-day there stands in Washington Square, Charleston, a granite shaft 





| $8,000 was realized, 


| from which is dispensed each year in annuities to the needy of the not- 


| scissors, 


45 feet high, placed there by the company, bearing the names of those 
herole dead. 

1866: This company, after the Civil War, formed what was called 
“The Washington Light Infantry Charitable Association ” to assist the 


| families of those of the Washington Light Infantry who had fallen or 


were disabled in the 


late struggle, and with holding a fair over 
To-day this fund amounts to $18,000, the interest 


forgotten dead, 


1875: The company braved the adverse criticism of their fellow 
citizens by participating in the celebration of the centennial of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, upon invitation received, being the first of the 
ex-Confederate commands to march under the Stars and Stripes as the 
flag of a reunited country. 

1876: The Washington Light Infantry as a member of the Centennial 
Legion, which organization was formed by a representative company 
from each of the original thirteen States, paraded in Philadelphia 
July 4, and had the distinction of being selected as the color company 
of the legion, and bearing by appointment the famous Revolutionary 
banner, the Eutaw flag, whose custodians this company has been for the 
past 99 years, having received it from the hands of the widow of 
Col. Willlam Washington, whose troop flag it was, on the fifty-second 
anniversary of the Battle of Lexington, April, 1827. 

1916: This company as Company B, Second South Carolina Infantry, 
answered the call of President Wilson for patrol duty on the Mexican 
border, near El Paso, Tex. 

1917: In the World War overseas, in the One Hundred and Fifth 
Ammunition Train, Fifty-fifth Field Artillery Brigade, Thirteenth 
Brigade ; engaged in battles of St. Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne, and defense 
of Toul. 

1926: The company is making its sesquicentennial 
member of the Centennial Legion as color company 

The flag commonly known as the Eutaw flag, now in possession 
the Washington Light Infantry, of Charleston, is a relic of the 
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It formerly belonged to Col. William Washington, who was a cousin 


of Gen. George Washington, and whom John Randolph in one of his 
speeches in Congress compared to “The Sword of Marcellus.” Le 


served at the Battle of Lexington; afterwards coming to South Caro- 
lina, served under General Morgan as a cavalry officer, distinguishing 
himself by his persistent pursuit of the British officer, Colonel! Tarleton, 
who was harassing the colonists, and by his successful efforts against 
Tarleton won for his banner the sobriquet “ Tarleton’s Terror.” 

The origin of the flag is surrounded by a halo of romance. When on 
a hasty visit to his fiance, Miss Jane Elliott, daughter of Col. William 
Elliott, whose home was a large plantation estate near Charleston, 8S. C 
he mentioned that he did not have a flag for his troop. 
she cut from the end of a rich damask curtain this square 
of silk, saying, “Let this be your flag.” To Colonel Wash- 
ington it was a gift without price, and thereafter until the close of the 
war it waved in the forefront of every battle in which his command 
was engaged. 

This banner was borne at the gallant charge at Cowpens, 8. C., 
on the 17th of January, 1871, at Hobkirk Hill, and again at Eutaw, 
8S. C., where in triumph it floated to the joyous notes of the bugle which 
proclaimed the retreat of the enemy from South Carolina, 

At the close of the war Colonel Washington preserved it as a loved 
memorial, and at his death left it in possession of his widow. This 
venerable matron, the daughter of one patriot and*’the widow of an- 
other, in the decline of her days, on the 18th of April, 1827, the fifty- 
second anniversary of the Battle of Lexington, committed it as a 
sacred deposit to the keeping of the Washington Light Infantry with 
this short but expressive charge: “ That as it had never known dis- 
honor it would never be tarnished in their hands.” 

The flag is now 145 years old and has b. 1: in the custody of the 
Washington Light Infantry for the past 99 years and cherished by 
them as a precious relic. 


Seizing her 


crimson 
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Borne only on high occasions, it was displayed at the centennial of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, 1875, and at the centennial of the Declara- 
tion of Independence at Philadelphia, 1876; at the centennial of the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 1881, and at the sesquicentennial 
of the taking command of the American Army by Gen. George Wash- 
ington, May 23, 1925, at Vhiladelphia, in parade with the Old Guard 
State Fencibles celebrating the event. 

Ilaving been in existence for nearly a century and showing many 
signs of wear, it was quilted in 1874 upon a similar piece of crimson 
silk in order that it might be preserved, if possible, for another hun- 
dred years. 

The is kept in a bank vault and is never on display except 
under the especial care and command of a commissioned officer of the 
Washington Light Infantry; it is never taken from nor redeposited in 
the bank vault except in the presence of an officer of the company 
with a witness. 


flag 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Chair lays before the Senate House bill 9971. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio com- 
munications, and for other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate Commerce with an amend- 
ment, 


EXPENDITURES IN SENATORIAL ELECTIONS 


Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia to 
make an announcement. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 


immediately after the Senate shall convene on Thursday, the 
Ist day of July, I may be permitted to address the Senate on 
Senate Resolution 268 and the recent primary election in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. President. 

Mr. NEELY. Then I give notice that I will discuss the ques- 
tion at that time without the permission of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, 


I will have to object to that, 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 
80, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


Tuespay, June 29, 1926 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord God, lead us into the secrets of that wisdom that 
quiets doubts and gives the heart joy and confidence. Spare us 
from groundless fears and anxieties, and may our labors be a 
delight and not a drudgery. Preserve us from a hurried life 
of wear and friction, and bless us with a sweet and restful 
assurance that bestows the riches of Thy peace. Whatever 
ability, power, or influence we possess, may they be so used 
that we shall make the world our debtor. Oh, may the welfare 
of all become the supreme law of our land, so that all institu- 
tions shall stand on the love and loyalty of all citizens. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL, 1926 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13040. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 13040, with Mr. Hawtey in the 
chair. p 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 13040, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘A bill (A. R. 18040) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last night the 
first paragraph of the bill had been read. The Clerk will pro- 
ceed with the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To pay the widow of Harry I. Thayer, late a Representative from 
the State of Massachusetts, $10,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
ment. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, after line 9, insert a separate paragraph, the following: 


“The foregoing appropriations shall be disbursed by the Sergeant 
at Arms of the House.” 
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Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment to Warren Worth Bailey for expenses incurred as 
contestant in the contested-election case of Bailey against Walters, 
audited and recommended by the Committee on Elections No. 2, $2,000, 
to be disbursed by the Clerk of the House. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 3, after line 5, insert the following: 

“For payment to Anderson H. Walters for expenses incurred as 
contestee in the contested-election case of Bailey against Walters, 
audited and recommended by the Committee on Elections No. 2, $2,000, 
to be disbursed by the Clerk of the House.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Clerk to the Speaker's table, $400; clerk to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, $600; clerks to the Committees on the Judiciary, Ac- 
counts, and Claims, at $420 each; superintendent of the House docu- 
ment room, $450; special employee in the House document room (Joel 
Grayson), $560; in all, $3,270. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 11989. An act for the relief of Caleb W. Swink. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bills of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 6087. An act to reinstate Joe Burton Coursey in the 
West Point Military Academy; 

H. R. 12175. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; 

H. R. 12313. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Pickensville, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12314. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Cochrane, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12537. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Jackson, in the county of Clarke, Ala.; and 

H. R. 12538. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Gainesville, in the county of Sumter, Ala. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 12175) to amend the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, had requested a conference with 
the House thereon, and had ordered that Mr. Reep of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Smoor, and Mr. Jones of New Mexico as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2868) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgments in claims which 
the Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the United States, 
and for other purposes. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL, 1926 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I effer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, after line 20, insert a new paragraph: 

“For 41 pages, including 10 pages for duty at the entrances to the 
Hall of the House, at $3.30 per day each, and three session telephone 
operators, at the rate of $100 per month each from July 1, 1926, 
until the end of the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, so much 
as may be necessary is appropriated.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, after line 20, insert as a new paragraph: 

“The unexpended balance on June 30, 1926, appropriation of $3,000 
for the fiscal year 1925, for the employment of competent persons to 
assist in continuing the work of compiling, codifying, and revising the 
laws and treaties of the United States, is continued and made avail- 


ov, 


able during the fiscal year 1927. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 


Biographical Directory of the American Congress: To enable the 
Secretary of the Senate to pay upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man or the vice chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing for col- 
lecting information, editing, copying, and preparing manuscript for 
preservation for a revised edition of the Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, $10,000, to remain available until June 30, 1927. 


Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 9, after the year ‘‘ 1927," insert “and to be disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate, and such parts of this sum as the 
chairman or vice chairman of the joint committee directs may be paid 
as additional compensation to any employee of the United States.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The appropriation of $800 for payment to Charles C, Allen for 
extra services as messenger on night duty during the first session of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, contained in the “second deficiency act, 
fiscal year 1924,” is reappropriated and made available for payment 
to the executrix of his estate, 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, after line 12, insert “ enlarging the Capitol grounds: For 
carrying out the purposes of the act entitled ‘An act for the enlarge- 
ment of the Capitol grounds, approved June 23, 1926,’ including not 
exceeding $500 for incidental expenses for the fiscal year 1927, 
$1,331,958.37, to be expended under the direction of the Vice President, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the Architect of the 
Capitol.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Damage claims: To pay claims for damages to or losses of privately 
owned property adjusted and determined by the General Accounting 
Office under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide a 
method for the settlement of claims arising against the Government of 
the United States in sums not exceeding $1,000 in any one case,” ap- 
proved December 28, 1922, as fully set forth in House Document No. 
296, Sixty-ninth Congress, $78.85. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 8, after Hne 26, insert the following: 
“ Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics: To enable the commission created 
hereby to cary out the purposes of the act entitled ‘An act for the 
purchase of the Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics,’ approved May 11, 
1926. fiscal year 1927, $50,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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For all printing and binding for the Tariff Commission, fiscal year 
1926, $6,820.76. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 9, line 3, after the sum “ $6,820.76," 
insert the following. ‘*‘ to be available until June 30, 1927." 


mt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Not to exceed $4,000 of the appropriation of $1,000,000 for repairs 
to streets contained in the District of Columbia appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1927 shall be available for resurfacing Twelfth Street 
SW., between E Street and the railroad. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 12, line 16, after the word “ railroad,” 
insert the following: “and not to exceed $5,500 of such appropriation 
shall be available for paving Belmont Road NW., Massachusetts Avenue 
to Tracy Place.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL HOME SCHOOL FOR COLORED CHILDREN 


The appropriation of $2,000 contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, for furniture 
and furnishings for a new cottage at the Industrial Home School for 
Colored Children is hereby made available for such purposes until June 
30, 1927. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 17, after line 14, Insert “ Board of 
Public Welfare: Home care for dependent children; To carry out the 
purposes of the act entitled ‘An act to provide home care for dependent 
children in the District of Columbia,’ approved June 22, 1926, including 
not to exceed $10,000 for personal services in the District of Columbia, 
in accordance with the classification act of 1923, fiscal ‘year 1927, 
$75,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am very glad to see that this matter of child 
welfare legislation has finally reached the stage of appropria- 
tion. I personally strongly advocated a separate board to 
handle the matters pertaining to children in the District of 
Columbia, but the legislation finally worked out I hope will 
prove adequate and satisfactory. ‘The appropriation in this 
bill is, of course, only supplementary, but I feel that the whole 
matter of the care of dependent children has been satisfactorily 
worked out by Congress for the District of Columbia. 

The immediate supplemental and deficiency appropriation 
which we are considering ts as follows: 

BOARD OF CHILDREN’S GUARDIANS 

For maintenance of feeble-minded children (white and colored), fiscal 
year 1926, $10,000. 

For board and care of all children committed to the guardianship 
of said board by the courts of the District, and for temporary care of 
children pending investigation or while being transferred from place 
to place, with authority to pay not more than $1,500 each to insti- 
tutions under sectarian control and not more than $400 for burial of 
children dying while under charge of the board, fiscal year 1926, 
$24,000. 


I had the pleasure last Saturday of opening the general de- 
bate on this second deficiency appropriation bill, and I then 
discussed quite fully the appropriation for the military posts 
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construction fund and the appropriation for the undercover 
sples in the Prohibition Unit. There are, therefore, only a few 
matters I wish to discuss at the present time. Some one may 
ask for a vote on the appropriation for the Prohibition Unit, 
which Includes the undercover spies. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives there are a great many Members who are strongly 
in favor of reasonable modification of the Volstead Act, who 
feel it their duty, however, to vote for any and all appropria- 
tions for prohibition, no matter how improper, It is therefore 
to be noted that no vote on such an Item as this appropriation 
item is a test of the strength in the House of Representatives 
of those who favor modification of the Volstead Act for wine 
and beer to be sold under proper circumstances. 

The progress of modification has made great strides in this 
House, <A committee of 60 Representatives has conducted the 
fight for modification, and when this question comes squarely 
before the House for a vote in the next session there will be 
considerably over 175 Members ready to vote for making the 
Volstead Act grant to all classes of our people the same rights. 
I desire to call attention to the situation in the House, as 
expressed by the work of the unofficial committee on modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act. The following is the membership of 
this committee in this House: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS, THE COMMITTEE ON 
MODIFICATION OF THE VOLSTEAD ACT (UNOFFICIAL) 


Oscar L. Auf der Heide, New Jersey; Victor L. Berger, Wisconsin ; 
Loring M. Black, jr., New York; Sol Bloom, New York; Henry L. 
Rowles, Massachusetts; John J. Boylan, New York; Fred A. Britten, 
Illinois; George F. Brumm, Pennsylvania; John F. Carew, New York; 
Emanuel Celler, New York; William BEB. Cleary, New York; William 
IP. Connery, jr., Massachusetts; James J. Connolly, Pennsylvania ; 
Parker Corning, New York; Thomas H. Cullen, New York; Samuel 
Dickstein, New York; John J. Douglass, Massachusetts; Charles J. 
Esterly, Pennsylvania; Lawrence J. Flaherty, California; Thomas A, 
Doyle, Illinois; Leonidas C, Dyer, Missouri; James A, Gallivan, Massa- 
chusetts; Stephen W. Gambrill, Maryland; Benjamin M. Golder, Penn- 
sylvania; John J. Gorman, Illinois; Anthony J. Griffin, New York; 
Florence P. Kahn, California; Oscar E. Keller, Minnesota; John J. 
Kindred, New York; Stanley H. Kunz, Illinois; Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
New York;-Florian Lampert, Wisconsin; Frederick R. Lehlbach, New 
Jersey; George W. Lindsay, New York; J. Charles Linthicum, Mary- 
land; Clarence MacGregor, New York; James M. Mead, New York; 
Charles A, Mooney, Ohio; John M. Morin, Pennsylvania; C. A. Newton, 
Missour!; Mary T. Norton, New Jersey ; David J. O'Connell, New York; 
James O'Connor, Louisiana; John J. O'Connor, New York; Frank 
Oliver, New York; Nathan D. Perlman, New York; Anning 8S. Prall, 
New York; John F. Quayle, New York; Harry C. Ransley, Pennsyl- 
vania; Adolph J. Sabath, Illinois; John C. Schafer, Wisconsin; 
George J. Schneider, Wisconsin; Andrew L. Somers, New York; John 
B. Sosnowski, Michigan; A. E. B. Stephens, Ohio; C. D. Sullivan, New 
York: Millard E. Tydings, Maryland; Edward Voigt, Wisconsin; Royal 
Il. Weller, New York; and John Philip Hill, Maryland, chairman, 


On May 26, 1926, the Committee on Modification of the Vol- 
stead Act (unoflicial) met for the purposes set forth in the 
following notice of the committee meeting: 


May 18, 1926. 

My Dear Cottmacun: Yesterday the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Senate reported favorably Senator Gorr’s bill (S. 4207) to amend 
and strengthen the national prohibition act, and the act of November 
23, 1921, supplemental thereto, and for other purposes, 

I inclose you herewith the committee print of the above Dill. 

The proponents of this bill will make every effort to bring it up as 
goon as possible in the Senate; and if the Anti-Saloon League is 
successful, it will also be brought up in the House. 

The inclosed bill greatly extends the iniquities of the Volstead Act. 
It must be fought whenever it comes before the House. It proposes 
to amend and therefore opens up the whole question of amendment 
of the Volstead Act. 7 

There will be a meeting of this committee at 4, House Terrace, the 
Capitol, next Wednesday, May 26, at 10.30 a, m., for the purpose of 
(1) making plans for preventing the passage of S. 4207 and (2) of 
agreeing upon a modification of the Volstead Act, which may be 
offered as an amendment to 8S, 4207 or a similar House bill, 

Before the subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee there 
were proposed three outstanding forms of modification of the Vol- 
stead Act: 

(1) H. R. 67, providing that “each State shall for itself define 
the meaning of the words ‘intoxicating liquors’ as used in section 
1 of Article XVIII of the amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, and each State shall itself enforce within Its own 
limits its own laws on this subject.” 

(2) H. R. 11050, providing for the repeal of the Volstead Act and 
the substitution of the following therefor: “ The manufacture, sale, 
pr transportation of distilled alcoholic liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and 
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all Territories subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes 
is hereby prohibited.” 

(83) H. R. 11057, providing to amend the Volstead Act “ by striking 
out the words ‘ containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by 
volume’ and the words ‘containing more than one-half of 1 per cent 
of alcohol by volume’ wherever they appear in said act and inserting 
in Heu thereof the words ‘ intoxicating in fact.’” 

This committee will meet in executive session next Wednesday to 
consider agreeing on one of these bills or on its own redraft of an) 
one or of all three of these bills, or on any other form of modification 
it may desire, with the purpose of offering said committee bill as an 
amendment to 8. 4207, and for the further purpose of permitting any 
Members of the House who are not members of this committee to file 
this committee's modification bill. 


Sincerely yours, JoHN PHILIP HI. 


The action taken by the Committee on Modification of the 
Volstead Act at that time is set forth in the following confirma- 
tion of its action reported to its members: 

May 26, 1926, 

Dear CoLLeaGue: This committee met this morning at 10.30 in 
accordance with the call of May 18. Various proposed plans of modifi- 
cation of the Volstead Act were discussed in executive session. 

It was decided that this committee favors modification of the Vol- 
stead Act, as follows: “The Federal act to enforce the eighteenth 
amendment is hereby modified so that the same shall net prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, transportation, importation, or exportation of bever- 
ages which are not in fact intoxicating as determined in accordance 
with the laws of the respective States.” 

I was authorized to appoint a subcommittee from the members of 
this committee who are also members of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House to draft and report back to this committee a bill modifying 
the Volstead Act along the above lines. I have appointed Representa- 
tives Dyer, PERLMAN, GORMAN, and WELLER. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHuN Puitip Hirer. 


A bill is now being drafted for the Committee on Modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act and will be presented at the next ses- 
sion of this Congress. 

One can not speak of modification of the Volstead Act without 
thinking of the position taken in this regard by the State of 
Maryland, which has caused it to be called “ The Maryland Free 
State.” I think it will be interesting to the membership of 
the House to hear read a brief quotation from an article by 
Mr. Hamilton Owens, the editor of the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
in the March issue of the American Mercury. This is a most 
interesting article and should be read in full, but I desire to 
have read for the information of this committee the following 
very brief extract: 


Before the legislature met, the Maryland Court of Appeals had 
handed down a decision holding that there was no obligation upon 
the officials of Maryland to enforce the national Volstead Act. That 
decision put a double burden upon the Anti-Saloon League, and at 
the same time gave courage to the embattled wets. The bill “ putting 
Maryland into the Union” was the chief item on the dry agenda. 
Since in Maryland, as in most other States where there is a large 
city, the farmer’s vote is worth about two or three times that of the 
city man, the country delegates, which is nearly equivalent to saying 
the Anti-Saloon League delegates, were greatly in the majority 
in the lower house. So they passed the dry bill without delay. But 
in the senate the fight was hotter. The wets were slightly outnum- 
bered, but they were possessed of superior strategists. The whole 
State watched a fight in which every devious device known to the 
political mind was brought to bear. While the political parsons held 
prayer meetings in the lobbies, logs were rolled, and deals made in 
the committee rooms. The bill was twisted, turned, amended, com- 
mitted, brought out, and recommitted. In the midst of this manoeuver- 
ing, JoHN PuHitie HILL came over from Washington and joined the 
wet side. Somewhere, somehow, somebody slipped into the bill a 
provision calling for a referendum on the measure. This was a 
challenge that the Anti-Saloon League, knowing the temper of Balti- 
more city, could not afford to accept. The wets triumphantly voted 
for the amended bill. The drys voted against it, and it was killed. 
Thus was finally born the Maryland Free State, and thus the cause 
came into being. 


The Maryland Free State stands on prohibition as on all 
other matters, on the fundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion. We in Maryland believe in local government for city, 
county, and State on local matters. We do not believe that 
the purely local matters should be regulated from Washington, 
any more than we believe that the affairs of the United States 
should be regulated by the League of Nations sitting at Geneva. 
We call the Maryland Free State so because we believe in local 
freedom. We stand for the principles of America first—no 
World Court, and local self-government for city, county, and 
State. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ROCK CREPK AND POTOMAC PARKWAY COMMISSION 

To epable the commission created by section 22 of the public build- 
ings act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. p. 885), to continue the 
acouisition of lands for a connecting parkway between Potomac Park, 
Zoological Park, and Rock Creek Park, fiscal years 1927 and 1928, 
300,000, to be paid from the special fund created by the act ap- 

wed February 2, 1925, entitled “An act making an adjustment of 
certain accounts between the United States and the District of 
Columbia.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 


Mr. TREADWAY. I wish to ask a question in reference to | 


this item just read, Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Com- 
mission. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether or not that work is expected to progress rapidly to 
completion, to connect the two parks? This matter has been 
hefore Congress for a long period of years without a great deal 
of accomplishment. I take it that with this large appropria- 
tion it is expected that the work will progress so that the two 
parks will be directly connected by the boulevard in the near 
future. 

{ would like to ask also, if I may, whether the plan contem- 
plates an opportunity to reach that boulevard from Massachu- 
setts Avenue as it passes from one park to the other? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that the plan 
of development has not all been worked out yet. Whether it 
will involve a method of reaching this boulevard from Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, I do not know. But I will state to the gen- 
tleman that the amount of $600,000 here will purchase approxi- 
mately 12 acres of land on the basis of its assessed value, and 
the purchase of this land will enable the commission to carry 
out the project to completion. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I further ask, Mr. Chairman, in 
whose hands the decision as to whether or not an entrance will 
be made from Massachusetts Avenue will be left for final de- 
termination, and when it may be expected that the plans will 
be sufficiently matured so we may know whether such an en- 
trance will be provided? There is now, as the gentleman, of 
course, knows, an opportunity to get from Massachusetts 
Avenue to the park roadway over a horseback route, which 
seems to me could very readily be made into an entrance from 
Massachusetts Avenue to the boulevard itself. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As the gentleman knows, the proposed 
parkway is much below the grade of Massachusetts Avenue, 
and undoubtedly there will have to be considerable work done 
to enable direct communication from Massachusetts Avenue 
to this new parkway. The entire jurisdiction in this case lies 
in the hands of the Park and Planning Commission, in con- 
junction with Colonel Grant, the engineer officer in charge of 
the parks of the District. It would be my idea, I will say to 
the gentleman—Massachusetts Avenue being such a main artery 
of traffic—that the Park and Planning Commission would 
undoubtedly give careful study to such a connection as the 
gentleman suggests, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman for the informa- 
tion. No doubt the proper authorities will recognize the de- 
sirability of including this entrance in their plans. I with- 
draw the pro forma motion. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read to page 22, line 15. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 22, after line 14, insert as a new 
paragraph the following: 

“For carrying into effect the act entitled ‘An act for the relief of 
John Milton Pew,’ approved June 10, 1926, fiscal year 1926, $114.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as fotlows: 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 


For an additional amount for investigations of insects affecting 
southern field crops, including insects affecting cotton, to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emergency caused by the appear- 
ance of the Thurberia (wild cotton) weevil in stands of cultivated 
cotton, including personal services and other expenses connected 
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therewith in the .District of Columbia and elsewhere, fiscal year 1927, 
$10,000. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Haypen: Page 22, line 23, strike out 
“$10,000” and insert “ $35,000." 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to disagree 
with the Committee on Appropriations with respect to the 
amount of this appropriation. The amendment I have offered 
increases the amount to $35,000, which is the sum recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget as transmitted to Congress by the 
President in a supplemental estimate on June 5 of this year. 

The common cotton-boll weevil probably originated in Mexico 
or Central America and first appeared in the United States near 
Brownsville, Tex., in 1892. In the past 34 years it has spread 
into 12 States where cotton is grown, and the direct loss from 
this insect is conservatively estimated at $200,000,000 each year, 

In 1912 a native variety of boll weevil was discovered not 
far from Tucson, Ariz., occurring on the Thurberia plant, a 
wild cotton which has a seattered growth in the mountains and 
along the washes leading down from the mountains in that 
vicinity. Very little cotton was then grown near Tucson, but 
since that time the area planted to that crop has gradually in- 
creased until about 15,000 acres was planted last year. Wher- 
ever the cultivated cotton is located near the wild cotton it has 
been demonstrated that the Thurberia weevil will readily trans- 
fer to the cultivated plants. 

Upon the wild cotton, its natural host plant, the Thurberia 
weevil reproduces but once a year and can live during periods 
of drought for three years in a state of suspended animation. 
Upon cultivated cotton this weevil will produce several gen- 
erations in a single season, just as does the ordinary boll 
weevil. The two insects look alike and are undoubtedly of 
common origin, the proof of which is that they will interbreed, 
but the Thurberia weevil is a much more dangerous pest. 

The mortality of the ordinary boll weevil is very high. The 
average survival over the winter is only about 244 per cent, 
while 75 per cent of the Thurberia weevils live over from one 
season to another. This is explained by the fact that the Thur- 
beria weevil seals itself up in a cell during the period of hiber- 
nation, while the larger number of the ordinary weevil leave 
the fields to seek shelter during the winter in woods, hedges, 
and other places where conditions for their protection are more 
favorable. 

Hot, dry weather during the summer exercises a tremen- 
dous control over the ordinary weevil, but the Thurberia 
weevil, which has learned how to live in an arid climate, 
thrives on summer heat. Careful and repeated tests by the 
Bureau of Entomology have shown that the Thurberia weevil 
can stand 20 degrees more heat than the ordinary weevil and 
will rapidly multiply under such conditions. 

The ordinary boll weevil first feeds on the squares or the 
fruit buds and will attack the boll only when the squares 
become comparatively searce. The Thurberia weevil prefers 
the boll first, last, and all the time. The principal means of 
combating the ordimary weevil in the South is to grow a 
variety of cotton which will mature a reasonable crop of bolls 
before the insect has become abundant enough to eat up the 
squares and transfer to the bolls. The habits of the Thurberia 
weevil destroy the possibility of securing good results from 
that system of planting. 

The fact that the Thurberia weevil hibernates within the 
boll, sealed up in a cell, makes it ideally adapted to be trans- 
ported long distances by water. The weevil, unprotected by 
any covering, will live 10 days under water. In the experi- 
ments that were conducted all of them did not die until 21 days 
after they were submerged. Sealed inside of a cotton boll they 
can travel hundreds of miles in a flowing stream. 

Fortunately for the rest of the country, the Santa Cruz 
River spreads out on the desert and sinks into the ground. 
Only in years of exceptional rainfall does any water from the 
Santa Cruz reach the Gila. The infestation of cultivated 
cotton in the Santa Cruz Valley above Tucson is therefore not 
so great a menace to the cotton growers elsewhere in Arizona 
as it otherwise might be. 

The most alarming fact that has been developed is that the 
Thurberia weevil has been found on wild cotton in the moun- 
tains near San Simon, Ariz., about four miles from culti- 
vated cotton fields. The San Simon wash drains into the Gila 
River near Solomonville, and there are many cotton fields 
below that point in Graham County. If this insect pest is once 
established there the infected bolls could readily be carried 
down the Gila to Florence and Casa Grande and on to Yuma. 
The Imperial Canal now has its heading on the Colorado 
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Niver below Yuma, so that It will be entirely possible to intro- 
duce the Thurberia weevil into the cotton fields of the Imperial 
Valley by bolls floating in the water used for irrigation. 

The statements that I have made are all based on the author- 
ity of the trained entomologists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, every one of whom is convinced that the Thurberia weevil 
is a most dangerous menace td the cotton crops now grown in 
west Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California, which are now 
free from damage by the ordinary boll weevil. In addition, they 


all agree that this weevil, if permitted to spread over all of the | 


cotton-growing States, would be practically uncontrollable. 
These same scientists asked for help from Congress to resist the 
Mexican bol! weevil when it first crossed the Rio Grande, but 
their appeals fell upon deaf ears, with the resulting loss of bil- 
lions of dollars in the last quarter of a century. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. May I ask when this boll weevil 
first mude its appearance; this typical boll weevil of the arid 
West? 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
a wild cotton plant called Thurberia, which is 
ordinary cotton plant except that it is a perennial. 
forms a small boll about the size of a man’s thumb, 
contains seeds but no lint. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. Arizona tried to put in a quarantine, and the 
courts of Arizona held they could not do it. The Government 
of the United States is now proposing to put in the quarantine, 
and we have an appropriation in this bill of $35,000 to enforce 
it. 
$10,000 in this bill and $7,500 in the Agricultural bill, all of 
which can be used for the further investigation and eradication 
of the Thurberia boll weevil. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired 
- Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
Government cut the bushes on which this boll weevil propa- 
gates at the expense of the taxpayers of the United States, 
feel that if these bushes are going to be cut Arizona should 
cut them, and we ought not to furnish money here out of the 
‘’reasury of the United States to do the physical work in Ari- 
zona which the people of Arizona themselves ought to do, and 
for that reason the amendment pf the gentleman ought not to 
pass. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There are two ways of attacking this menace; 
one is to destroy the insect, and the other to destroy the plant 
upon which it lives. Congress is appropriating large sums of 
money every year, and millions of dollars are being spent by 
the cotton growers of the South in an attempt to destroy the 
boll weevil. 

If the Mexican boll weevil could have been prevented from 
coming into the United States—if that menace had been met at 
the Rio Grande just as we have stopped the pink bollworm 
from coming from Mexico—the agriculture of the South would 
have been saved at least $200,000,000 a year. Here is an 
insect which is much worse than the common boll weevil, an 
insect that will do infinitely more damage, which has been 
discovered in the isolated mountain ranges of southern Ari- 
zona. The Bureau of Entomology of the Department of Agri- 
culture is not sure that it is possible to completely eradicate 
the bush upon which the Thurberia weevil feeds, but they ask 
for enough money to make an experiment to see if such a plan 
is feasible. 

Gentlemen should realize that the eradication of the Thur- 
beria plant is but one line of investigation which the De- 
partment of Agriculture proposes to undertake with this 
money. Congress is asked to appropriate $35,000 to be used 
in various ways to accomplish the best results. 

What is $35,000 to meet a national menace when it is a 
part of an appropriation bill like this, which carries a total 
of $43,000,000% It is so small a sum of money that when the 
Department of Agriculture can get the item past the hard- 
boiled Budget and convince the President that the expenditure 
is wise, this House should not hesitate to grant the request. 
Why should Congress pare the cheese so thin and give only 
$10,000 instead of $35,000? Why allow the Department of 
Agriculture to “pass the buck” to Congress? If the Thurberia 
weevil gets loose it will be necessary to appropriate many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, not to speak of the great 
losses which the cotton growers of the country will suffer. 


akin to 


The plant 
which | 


| are sometimes odious. 


We have $17,500 more that is available for this purpose— | 


| weevil in other places. 
What Arizona wants is to have the Federal | 


We | 
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Congress should give the Agricultural Department, whose 
scientists tell us this weevil is a real menace, all the money 
requested, and that is all I am asking in this amendment. | 
seek nothing more than the amount which has been regularly 
estimated for by the Budget. . 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Does the gentleman think this 
$35,000 would be worth more to the people of the United States 
as a whole than the $34,000 that the bill provides for the house 
keeper of the institution referred to in the bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall not make comparisons because they 
My amendment deserves approval upon 
its own merits. 

The experts of the Bureau of Entomology frankly say that 
they do not know exactly how to meet this situation. They 
want $35,000 to be expended in research work in order to find 
out. If it is demonstrated that the best way to destroy the 
Thurberia weevil is to go up into the mountains of southern 


| Arizona and eradicate the wild cotton plants upon which the 
This boll weevil was first found in 1912 on | 
the | 


insect lives, then Congress should provide the necessary funds, 
just as we have, to eradicate the barberry bush and other 
plants, 

I sincerely hope the amendment -will prevail. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appro- 
priations made a very exhaustive study of the boll weevil 


| situation in Arizona and reached the conclusion that it has 


provided a sufficient amount of money to meet the situation. 
The House should understand that in addition to the $10,000 
provided in this paragraph for carrying on the fight against the 
boll weevil there still remains unexpended out of former ap- 
propriations $7,500 available for the work, and in the next 


| paragraph to be read there is an appropriation of $35,000 for 


work in carrying out the quarantine to be put into effect 


| against the Arizona boll weevil. 


I call attention further to the fact that the amount of money 
provided here in this measure to carry on the work of eradi- 
cation of the wild -cotton-boll weevil is much larger in pro- 
portion than the appropriation for the eradication of the boll 
The committee believes that the amount 
of money is ample to cope with the evil which the gentleman 
from Arizona has so eloquently explained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


line 23, strike out “$10,000” and insert in Heu thereof 


on the amendment 


Page 22, 
* $20,000.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I feel so keenly the merits 
of this proposal that I have offered a second amendment pro- 
viding for $20,000, which is the absolute minimum amount that 
should be appropriated. The very best experts of the Federal 
Government have testified that the Thurberia boll weevil is a 
national menace. If nothing more than 15,000 acres of cotton 
land in Arizona were involved, the argument made by the 
gentleman would appear to be sound and logical, but even 
those cotton growers of my State are entitled to the same 
consideration as other American farmers receive from the Fed- 
eral Government. The fact is that the cotton grown in the 
Santa Cruz Valley enters into interstate commerce and can be 
shipped in any direction. It is therefore possible to infest 
cotton in all parts of the country. If the Thurberia weevil 
gets into the fields of the South, it will be practically impossible 
to grow cotton anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does not the gentleman from Arizona think 
that $35,000 is sufficient to quarantine and prevent the spread 
of this wild cotton weevil, and does the gentleman want us to 
enter into a policy of going into all of the canyons and up into 
the mountains to find every one of these wild cotton plants and 
cut them out by the roots? If you embark on that policy, it is 
going to involve an awful amount of work. It would involve 
an immense amount of labor. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No quarantine can be 100 per cent effective. 
There is always danger that the insect pest may escape. The 
Department of Agriculture now asks for money for study and 
research to determine the character and habits of this insect 
and to eradicate it at its source. ~ 

Mr. ANTHONY. The department said they wanted to use 
the money to eradicate the wild cotton bushes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That may be the best way to solve the 
problem. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That would be an interminable task and 
we thought we would start it with this appropriation, and if 
it was successful this year we would go further. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. The Secretary of Agriculture will report the | 
result of the investigations and then we will know how to 
proceed. At the present time he has asked through the Budget 
for $35,000, and Congress should at least appropriate $20,000 
in accordance with his request. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee used its judgment as to the | 
amount of work that could be done with the appropriation wel 
give them and we decided that that amount would be sufficient 
for the present. | 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman's committee must assume that 
responsibility. The failure to provide a_ sufficient sum of | 
money rests with the Committee on Appropriations. | 

Mr. ANTHONY. If we appropriated $100,000 we could not | 
eradicate all the wild cotton plants. 

Mr. HAYDEN. All that I have asked is that Congress ap- | 
propriate the amount asked for by the Department of Agricul- | 
ture and allowed by the Budget. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Hay- | 
pEN|. When the pink boll worm first appeared in Texas from | 
across the border in Mexico it looked like it was going to be a | 
serious menace to the whole cotton industry of the South. The 
Department of Agriculture took vigorous and effective steps, 
not only to quarantine against the spread of the pink boll 
worm into other regions but to eradicate it in the regions 
where it was at work. One of the methods of eradication was 
to establish non-cotton zones where during a period of years 
no cotton was to be grown at all. Some said that was a foolish 
thing for the department to do, but Congress had the wisdom 
to inaugurate the policy and to appropriate the necessary 
money to be spent on the part of the Federal Government, 
and the Texas legislature did its part and the work has been 
very effective. 

The pink boll worm no longer seems to be a serious menace 
to the cotton-growing industry. I take issue with my good 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] that the eradication of this 
pest is purely a local matter for the State of Arizona. I do 
not think that is correct. It is a matter in which the Nation 
is vitally concerned. The insect should be _ vigorously 
combated. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not say eradication. I said removal 
of the bushes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is one of the methods of eradi- 
eation. I do not know what other methods they intend to use 
in expending the money, but the Department of Agriculture 
has said that they need $35,000 to make an effective fight 
against this menace to the cotton industry, and I submit that 
it would be little enough for us to do to appropriate $20,000 
for that purpose. I intend to vote for the amendment. 
{[ Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Haypben) there were—ayes 38, noes 50. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to print cer- 
tain extracts from the testimony of various officials of the 
Department of Agriculture before the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The necessity for a careful, scientific investiga- 
tion of the menace to cultivated cotton from a new variety of 
boll weevil discovered on the Thurberia wild cotton plant was 
first presented to Congress at a hearing held on November 20, 
1924. An estimate had been submitted through the Bureau of 
the Budget for $12,060 for a serious study of the location and 
habits of the wild cotton weevil to be made during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926. The Committee on Appropriations 
reduced the amount by $4,560 and allowed $7,500 to be ex- | 
pended for that purpose. The following is an extract from the 
hearing held at that time: 
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STATEMENT OF Mr. B. R. Coap, IN CHARGE OF SOUTHERN Figip Crops 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr. Macrr. Now we will proceed to the next item on page 219, for 
investigation of insects affecting southern field crops, etc. 

Doctor Howarp. The chief of that section, Doctor Hunter, was not 
able to be here. I will ask Mr. Coad to talk about that. 

Mr. BucHANAN. How much is the item for the Arizona cotton 
weevil? 

Mr. Coap, That item amounts to $12,060. 


BurREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 
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Mr. Mager. There was quite a material increase allowed in con 


|} Dection with this year's bill over that of 1924, $60,000 or more What 


was thot fer? 

Mr. Coap. Various lines of work with the cotton boll weevil proper, 
is distinguished from this Arizona weevil, which is another branch 
of the same family, a very close relative. 

COTTON WEEVIL CONTROL IN ARIZONA 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Will you need all this money for the next year? 

Mr. Coan, We feel that we de We have two distinct problems that 
have rather thrust themselves upon us this year, and after the work 
that we have dene on them this scason we are firmly convinced of 
the need of what we have requested 

The Arizona cotton weevil in itself is not strictly new that is, it 
was discovered in 1913, occurring on a wild cotton plant in the moun 


|} tains of Arizona, and was soon shown to be nothing but a geographical 


variety of the ordinary boll weevil that was adapted to conditions 
quite different from those where the ordinary boll weevil thrived 
The preliminary studies then showed that it would transfer its atten 
tion to cotton whenever opportunity developed, but no cotton was 
heing planted where this occurred. In the last few years the extension 
of cotton cultivation in that section of Arizona, primarily around 
Tucson, has brought the cultivated cotton close enough to where the 
wild cotton occurs for the weevil to transfer its attention. In the past 
two years this weevil attacked the cultivated cotton The department 
recommended a noncotton zone as a safeguard for the remainder of the 
industry. The State authorities attempted to pu. this into effeet, and 
of course ran into legal difficulties, and we had some very interesting 
trials out there during the course of the season—injunction suits, and 
So on. 

The pest is really very dangerous in two ways, In the first place, 
there is no boll weevil in this Arizona-California cotton development 
at the present time. It is a very productive section, making large 
yields of fine-quality cotton, and it has been possible to keep the ordi 
nary weevil out by quarantine regulation and by the natural barriers 
which intervened. ‘The damage which would be done directly in those 
sections would be very great, of course, but even more serious than that 
from our viewpoint of a national problem ts this: The boll weevyt! has 
been unable to thrive in the arid sections of Texas and Oklahoma 
Probably two-thirds of the cotton acreage in Texas, and a very fair 
proportion of Oklahoma, has been practically immune to weevil damage 
for years. In a wet season it will extend out that way, but with dry 
weather they are forced back again, and as a result Texas has become 
the dominating State in cotton production. It is producing over 
4,000,000 bales out of 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 bales that we have 
been getting during the last few years, and a large portion of that is 
due to the fact that the acreage in Texas has been shifted where the 
weevil Is not injurious or less Injurtous, 

Mr. BuCHANAN, The acreage in Texas has also increased. 

Mr. Coap, Yes, sir; that is so, and people have come in there from 
other States, 

We have an insect that is thriving in Arizona where the rainfall 
is about 8 inches a year, and where, as some say, the evaporation is 8 
feet a year, or something to that effect, but it is a form of weevil 
thoroughly adapted, apparently, to the conditions under which cotton 
is now escaping the weevil in Texas. It can do a vast amount of 
damage out there. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If you have a dry-weather weevil and a wet-weather 
weevil, you are in a bad fix. During the wet year the wet-weather 
weevil will eat the cotton up, and during the dry year the dry weevil 
will eat it all up. 

Mr. Coap. What we have in mind there, in the first place, is a 
delineation of the exact limits of spread of that weevil. We have 
never had an opportunity to survey where it occurs and where we must 
guard against it, and then the further study as to the possibility of the 
best means of quarantine there and the possibility of eliminating the 
menace by going into those mountains and wiping out both the food 
plant and the weevil. It has a comparatively limited distribution now. 

Mr, BucHANAN. You can not do that without legislation from the 
State of Arizona. 

Mr. Coan. I think that Arizona would be very much inclined to take 
such steps, but they are more or less placing the burden of responsi- 
bility for recommendation, etc., on the department. 

Mr. BucHANAN. I do not suppose they want you to assume respons!l- 
bility when they feel that they are right. 

Mr, Coap. They ask us to tell them whether they are right or wrong. 

Mr. BucHanan. Is this Arizona weevil like this other one in form 
and shape? 

Mr. Coap. It is hard to tell the difference; in fact, they interbreed 
readily. I have taken the two forms to the same place and they cross- 
bred readily. You can take a couple of them and look them over, and 
you will see that they have certain distinct characteristics by which 
you can group them. 

Mr. BucHaNan. Where is this weevil working? 

Mr. Coad. Anywhere from 1,200 to above 7,000 feet. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Does this come from Mexico? 
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Mr. Coap. Yes, sir: the two originated from the same parent stock, 
and they have separated, one of them following the mountain region 
northward along the western border of Mexico, and the other followed 
around the eastern coastal region. 

Mr. HKucHaNnan, That would have one indication, that our wet- 
weather weevil got gradually into the southern ‘section of the dry belt. 

Mr. Coap. Except for two things, and one of them is the factor of 
time, the other being the influence of the artificiality of cultivation to 
which the present weevil is subjected; and it may have some definite 
effect on the trend of adaptation. Certainly it has taken hundreds of 
years, as far as we can guess, for these two to separate and acquire 
these different characteristics. In that country it is a problem of a 
great deal of excitement; in fact, they were having lawsuits and every- 
thing of the sort when we were out there over the recommended quar- 
antine, and they consider it no mean problem in Arizona, 


Mr. Bucwanan. How much cotton does Arizona raise? 

Mr. Coap. I do not recall, Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. It raises only a small amount, does it not? 

Mr. Coap, No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, It is long-staple cotton? 

Mr. Coan. It raises somewhere around 400,000 bales. 

Mr, Bucnanan. It is long-staple cotton, is it not? 

Mr, Coap, Not all of it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, It must have increased, 

Mr. Coap, By that I include all the arid sections overlapping into 
California and New Mexico, It is all the same character of produc- 
tion, 

Mr. BucnANAN. Is this weevil in California? 

Mr. Coap. No; there is only one of the Arizona cotton districts that 
we know so far which has this weevil, 

Mr. Bucnanan, That is what you want this increased appropriation 
for? What do you expect to do? 

Mr. Coap, One thing is to survey the extent and distribution of this 
weevil, and the extent to which it occurs in any other district; outline 


definitely the mountains that are infested and see whether or not it is 
possible to attempt direct eradication of the weevil. 


Mr. BucHANAN. You have to determine the amount of territory 
infested? 

Mr. Coap, Yes, sir; and at the same time we want to begin to aceu- | 
mulate information on how this weevil behaves under the conditions of 


cotton cultivation there on an experimental basis, of course. 

Mr. BucnANAN, If he has the same bill this cut has [indicating] and 
he puts his egg inside, and it heals up, it is impossible to kill him. 

Mr, Coan. It is the same activity. I was out there myself in 1914, 
I planted cotton about 2 miles from the nearest wild cotton field, not 
fields, just individual plants, scattered along the wash. I had about a 
quarter of an acre, and by mid season I had a very nice infestation of 
what would look like Texas weevil work. 

Mr. BucHANAN. Did you say that that was in 1914? 


Mr. Coap, That was in 1914; yes, sir. 

Mr. BucmaANAN. You think that it was the same weevil? 

Mr. Coap, Oh, yes, 

Mr. BucCuaAnan. You just discovered him last year. 

Mr. Coap, Oh, no, It was discovered in 1913. I’ went there in 1914 


to investigate it, but the cultivated cotton was not planted anywhere 
near these mountain ranges at that time where the weevil worked, and 
it has only been transferred to cultivated cotton during the last few 
years. It has become an acute problem now rather than a latent one. 

Mr. BucHANAN,. You do not think that this appropriation without the 
increase is sufficient to enable you to make that survey? 

Mr. Coap. No, sir. 

Mr. Bucwanan. That is all you can do, I suppose? 

Mr. Coap. We have not only the survey in mind but we need more 


| our general cotton-insect funds in fighting that weevil. 
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of the Thurberia weevil. The testimony relative thereto taken 
on December 28, 1925, is as follows: 
SOUTHERN FIELD CROP INSECTS 

Mr. MaGex. Now, take up the item on page 
insects : 

“ For investigations of insects affecting southern field crops, including 
insects affecting cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar cane, etc., and the cigarett: 
beetle and Argentine ant, $235,000.” 

The estimated appropriation for 1927 is $235,000; appropriated for 
1926, $255,440, a proposed decrease of $20,440. 


99 


226, southern field crop 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED DECREASD 

Mr. BucHANAN. How much of this cut of $20,440 will come off of 
the weevil item? 

Mr. Coap. All of it. 

Mr. BvocHANaNn, All of it? 


Mr. Coap. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BucuANaNn. Will that hamper your work any, or retard it? 
Mr. Coap. It means the eliminating of some of our work in South 


Carolina, and it is something we dislike very much to do. It also 
nieans reducing some of our work on machinery, the way we have de- 
cided to allot it. We have a complicating factor in this Arizona weeyil 
problem that has become more acute this year than ever before. We 
had a special appropriation providing an increase for that last year 
of $7,500. 

Mr. BuCHANAN. That is the dry-land boll weevil? 

Mr. Coap. Yes. But that amount is not nearly ample to cover the 
problem we have out there and it has been necessary to use some of 
It cropped up 


| again this season in certain new localities in the areas of cultivated 


cotton in the West and very nearly slipped through into the El Paso 


| district in Texas. 


Mr. BucHANAN. You mean the dry-land weevil? 
Mr. Coap. Yes. 


Mr. BucwaANAN, You say it very nearly slipped through. What do 


| you mean by that? 





than that to complete the study, as far as we can, of this insect, its | 


possibilities and potentialities; for example, it has one habit which 
differs at present from the southern weevil; instead of going to the 
woods to hibernate, it lives over in a cell, which it makes in the hard 
cotton boll, a very hard cell, and in that country it is an adaptation to 
the arid conditions. It can not emerge from its cell until it gets 
enough rain to soften, and if there is no rainfall for two or three years, 
if the weevil came out, it would starve. It is something that happens 
up in those mountain sections occasionally, but the problem is whether 
or not it would adhere to this cell hibernation habit in cultivated cotton. 
It is very doubtful, but If it would, control would be very simple by the 


winter clean-up, but that is something on which we can not take the | 


risk. 


Perhaps encouraged by the cut in the appropriation made by 
the Committee om Appropriations, the Budget Bureau decided 
to recommend further reductions in the money to be expended 
for investigations of southern field crop insects. The estimates 
for the fiscal year ending June 20, 1927, were decreased $20,440, 
all of which was to be taken from the boll-weevil item. It was 
very fortunate that Congressman BucHANAN, of Texas, became 
convinced that this appropriation should not be reduced, and 
upon his advice $7,500 was made available for a further study 





Mr. Coap. The Texas authorities were permitting the shipment of 


| seed to El Paso for milling from some of the sections where we had 


not been able to make surveys and where we thought the weevil did 
not occur. It happened only a few cars had been prepared when our 
inspectors got around to it and found a heavy infestation in the fields 
where this cotton was grown. It probably means we are going to have 
to consider Federal quarantines as well as State quarantines, par- 
ticularly owing to the fact that in this infested district there are 
several main highways that go north of the regular routes of trans- 
portation, carrying laborers back and forth from the cotton areas of 
west Texas into the cotton areas of Arizona and offering a chance to 
bridge over that territory without coming through the El Paso section. 


THE BOLL WILD COTTON 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Has it increased to amount to anything in Arizona? 

Mr. Coap. The weevil, of course, as you know, occurs normally in 
the wild cotton plant. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The native wild cotton? 

Mr. Coap. The native wild cotton. 

Mr. BucHANAN, And you do not know how long it has been there? 

Mr. Coap. Why, evidently for generations. So far, it has been found 
on this plant only in two counties, at the southern end of the State, 
which occur around two or three of the larger cotton-planting areas. 
The wild cotton plant does occur in other sections and we are still 
checking up to find if the weevil is on there, and that work is not 
complete, As long as the cultivated cotton is kept a reasonable dis- 
tance away from the wild cotton, we have no transfer, no attack; but, 
as soon as they begin to stretch out toward the line of the mountains 
with cultivated cotton, the transfer occurs. 

Mr. BucHANAN. Have you found this weevil on any domestic cotton? 

fr, Coap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BucnaNaNn. Does it work in the same manner as our brand, the 
old boll weevil, upon the square? 

Mr. Coap, The great difference there is that it prefers the boll to the 
square. 

Mr. BucHanan. The other prefers the square to the boll? 

Mr, Coap. Yes, 

Mr. BucHANAN. Does this new weevil also puncture the square? 

Mr. Coap, It will puncture the square in the absence of bolls. 

Mr. BucHANAN. It is something like the other weevil in that, only 
the other weevil punctures the square in preference to the bolls. 

Mr. Coap, Yes. The great problem now is to get your boll set past 
the weevil and this one will let your square alone as long as he can 
puncture the boll, To check up the actual effect on the cultivated cot- 
ton, we planted an acre out in the middle of a desert this year and 
introduced a few weevils and have been studying their behavior. 

Mr. BuCHANAN, You mean you planted an acre of domestic cotton? 

Mr. Coap. Yes. 

Mr. Bucnanan. What is the percentage of destruction on that? 

Mr. Coap, I have not the final figures on that. 


WEEVIL IN NATIVE 
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Mr. BucHANAN. Do you think they can puncture as many bolls as | 


the other weevil punctures squares? 


Mr. Coap. On that acre there was approximately, I think, 70 per 
cent of the bolls that were attacked by the weevil. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. This dry-land weevil punctures the bolls and 


other one punctures the squares? 


Mr. Coap. This one will puncture bolls that would be safe from the | 


other weevil in that they were mature beyond the point of damage. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. One punctures che square and the other punctures 
the boll, and both together they pull up the stalk and spit in the hole? 

@ir. CoaD. Yes; making a bad combination. The most 
situation with reference to the wesiern beetle is the possibility of it 
getting into the arid regions of Texas where our ordinary weevil bas 
not been able to thrive, on account of the dry weather. 

Mr. BucHANAN. The question in my mind is it has been there always, 
probably, ever since the wild cotton plants have been standing there; 
it has not spread much, and I do not see why it should spread now 


unless there is more communication between the two places. Do the 
people go up in these mountains where that wild cotton is? 
Mr. Coap. Well, tiere has been no opportunity for spread. This 


wild cotton plant is one that is fighting a losing struggle with exist- 
ence; it is not very abundant at any one point and follows only the 


the 


dangerous 
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Budget, which was approved by him and transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President in the following form: 


{House Document No. 423, 69th Cong., Ist sess.] 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 

Communication from the President of che United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Bureau of Entomology 
amounting to $35,000, and also a draft of proposed legislation affect 
ing an existing appropriation of the Federal Horticultural Board, both 


for the Departmeot of Agriculture, for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1927 
Tue Whrrre Hovusr, 
Washington, June 7, 1926, 
The Speaker or THR HovseE or RerreESENTATIVES, 


Ste: L have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Bureau of 
Entomology amounting to $35,000, and also a draft of proposed 
lation affecting an existing appropriation of the Federal Horticultural 
Board, both for the Department of Agricuiture, for the fiscal 
ending June 30, 1927. 


Congress 


legis 
year 


The details of this estimate, and the proposed legislation, the neces 


waterways of the mountains; that is, the dry washes. It runs from | ‘!ty therefor, and the reasons for their submission at this time are set 

away up, 7,000‘ feet in the mountains, out through the foothills and forth in the letter of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget trans 

in some plates into the desert, down to elevations as low as 1,200 | Mitted herewith, with whose comments and observations thereon I 

feet. While there is just this string of isolated plants, the infestation | ©°®°UT 

has been holding its own on those. These ranges are not like we | Respectfully, 

have in the East here, continuous ranges, but are separated by long Cavin CooLiper. 

stretches of desert, with no travel or traffic through them, and it is | —_——- 

only in the last few years when they started pianting cultivated BurREAU OF THE Boupoer, 

cotton out into the foothills that there has been a chance for this | Washington, June 5, 1926. 

weevil to transfer onto the cultivated cotton and then to multiply Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration, 

and move out. and upon your approval for transmission to Congress, a supplemental 
Mr. BUCHANAN. How much would it cost; would it be very expen-. estimate of appropriation for the Bureau of Entomology 


sive to undertake a systematic campaign to destroy that wild cotton? 

Mr. Coap. That is an experiment have under way out there 
now. Of course, the present emergency is met by a series of quaran 
tines, regulatory measures, and so on; but, 
tion, that will some day fall, of course. 


we 


as a permanent propost- 
STATE COOPERATION 
Mr. BuCHANAN. I do not suppose the State is doing anything toward 
control? 


Mr. Coap. The State is doing a great deal; the State is very active 


in cooperation with our work. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Does this cut affect that work on the dry-land 
weevil any? 
Mr. Coap. No, sir. That only affects it in one way. We are | 


actually having to devote more money to this insect than was appro- | 


priated especially for it, and ft makes the cut even more serious in 
our regular boll-weevil work, 


As a result of the first year’s work in the cotton fields of the 


Santa Cruz Valley, Ariz., and in the adjacent mountains the | 


responsible officials of the Department of Agriculture became 
convinced that the Thurberia weevil is a dangerous menace to 
the entire cotton-growing industry of the United States. A 
conference was called by the Federal Horticultural Board, 
which took place in Washington on June 1, 1926, at which the 
following-named persons were present: 


Cc. L. Marlatt, chairman; M. B. Waite, member; J. E. Graf, member: 
R. C. Althouse, assistant to the chairman of the board; Henry F. 
Asuurst, United States Senator, Arizona; Oscar C. Bartlett, State 
entomologist, Phoenix, Ariz.; R. KE. Butler, Tucson, Santa Cruz, 
Cochise Chambers of Commerce, Tucson, Ariz.; RatpH R. CAMBpRON, 
United States Senator, Arizona; T. P. Cassidy, entomologist, Tucsoa, 
Ariz.; B. R. Coad, Bureau of Entomology, Tallulah, La.; Frank E. 
Curley, attorney, Tucson, Ariz.; C. B. Doyle, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Washington, D. C.; Henry M. Eaton, representing West Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; William Ellsworth, Safford, Ariz. ; 
8S. P. Fletcher, president Graham County Farm Bureau, Safford, Ariz.; 
B. F. Fly, all organizations, Yuma, Ariz.; William A. Glassford, Ari- 
zona Pima Cotton Growers, Phoenix, Ariz.; 8. W. Grier, Tucson Cham- 
ber of Commerce (Pima Farms Co.); 8S. H. Hastings, ranchman, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; Cart HAyDEN, Member of Congress, Arizona; T. H. Kearney, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C.; K. F. Kellerman, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C.; R. E. McDonald, entomologist, 
Austin, Tex.; Dr. Elwood Mead, commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C.; J, H. Montgomery, 
quarantine inspector, Gainesville, Fla.; Walter Peteet, secretary Na- 
tional Council Cooperation, Washington, D. C.; F. S. Puckett, Federal 
Horticultural Board, Houston, Tex.; E. R. Sasscer, entomologist, Wash- 


ington, D. C.; Thomas G. Shearman, attorney, Department of Agricul- | 
Scott, quarantine inspector, Washinz- | 


ture, Washington, D. C.; L. M. 
ton, D. C.; J. L. Webb, Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D. C. 


Following this conference the Secretary of Agriculture sub- 
mitted a request for additional funds to the Director of the 


amounting 
to $35,000, 


appropriation 


and a draft of proposed legislation affecting an existing 
of the Federal Horticultural Board, both for the De 
partment of Agriculture, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927: 


“ SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATR 


“ General expenses, Bureau of Entomology, southern field-crop tn- 
sects: For an additional amount for investigations of insects 
affecting soutbern field crops, including insects affecting 
cotton, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet an 

| emergency caused by the appearance of the Thurveria (wild 
cotton) weevil in stands of cultivated cotton, including all 
objects of expenditure specified in the act making appro- 
priation for the same purposes for the Department of Agri 

culture for the fiscal year 1927, approved May 11, 1926 $35, 000 
** PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


“ Not to exceed $35,000 of the $300,000 appropriated for the eradica- 
tion of the pink bollworm of cotton by the act making appropriations for 
| the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1927, approved May 
11, 1926, is hereby made available for the establishment of a quar 
antine to prevent the spread of the Thurberia weevil, under the Fed 
eral plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912, as amended, including 
employment of persons and the city of Washington and 
| elsewhere, coeperation with and for all other necessary 

expenses.”’ 

The estimate and proposed legislation submitted herewith are to 

enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency caused by 
| the appearance of the Thurberia weevil in stands of cultivated cotton 
| im Arizona, The Thurberia weevil is similar to the weevil which has 
for many years infested the cotton crop of the South and which has 
been known by the common name of “cotton boll weevil.” While 
| comparatively little is known of the Thurberia weevil at present, it 
has been proven that it is a much hardier insect and will survive con- 
ditions under which the ordinary cotton weevil can not exist. 

The funds provided by this estimate and proposed legislation will 
| be used for investigation and control or eradication of this insect 
| and also to prevent its spread into surrounding and adjacent States. 
| Further details with regard to the situation caused by the Thurberia 
weevil are set forth in the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture trans- 
mitted herewith. 

The above estimate of appropriation and the proposed legislation 
affecting an existing appropriation are required to meet an emergency 
which has developed since the transmission of the Budget for the 
| fiscal year 1027, and their approval is recommended. 

Very respectfully, 


in 
State, 


means 


the 


H. M. Lorp, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


The PRESIDENT. 


On June 8, 1926, a hearing was heid before the Committee 
on Appropriations, after which the committee agreed to the 
transfer of $35,000 from the appropriation theretofore made 
for control of the pink bollworm to be used for enforcing a 
| proposed quarantine. However, only $10,000 was recommended 
by the committee to be appropriated for further investigations 
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of the Thurberia cotton boll weevil. 
that date is as follows: 


The testimony taken on 


INVESTIGATION OF THURBERIA WEEVIL IN ARIZONA 


STATEMENTS OF DR. C. L. MARLATT, ASSISTANT CHIEF AND CHAIRMAN 
FEDERAL HORTICULTURAL BOARD; MR, B, R, COAD, IN CHARGE OF COTTON 
INSHKCT INVESTIGATIONS ; AND MR, W, A, JUMP, BUDGET OFFICER 


The CHATRMAN. You have an item before us of $35,000 under gen- 
eral expenses, Bureau of Entomology, southern field-crop insects: 

“For an additional amount for investigations of insects affecting 
fleld including insects affecting cotton, to enable the 


southern crops, 


ance of the Thurberia (wild cotton) weevil in stands of cultivated cot- 
ton, including all objects of expenditure specified in the act making 
appropriation for the same purposes for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year 1927, approved May 11, 1926.” 

What is the situation and where is it? I wish you would 
make us a comprehensive statement as to just what this is, what it 
why you are asking for this money, and what the particular 
that requires it. Tell us where the money 
be used, the purposes for which it is going to be used, and how it 
is to be used, in detail. r 

Mr. Coap. We have a two-sided item, as you will notice, one providing 
for make it carry out certain quarantine 
The other item provides for an additional fund 
meeting the situation in the field other than as to 


here, 


heane, 


emergency is 


legislation to 
regulatory 
the be 
regulations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tell us what the $35,000 is wanted for and where 
it is to be used. 

Mr. Coap, That is to be used——— 

The CHAIRMAN (interposing). Give us a full statement 
You have not started in right. Tell us what it is about 
caused the emergency. 

Mr. Coap. This insect has been known in southern Arizona, occurring 
in the the wild cotton plants for a number of years, 
and there indication that it would transfer to the cultivated 
cotton whenever cotton culture extended close enough to it. That has 
developed only in recent years, 

The principal infestation is around Tucson, Ariz., extending through 
the Tucson Mountain ranges up and down the valley called the Santa 
Cruz Valley. 

Last year they planted about 15,000 acres of cotton in the valley. 
In the late winter we found the infestation occurring on that cotton 
practically throughout the entire acreage. We were still in some 
doubt as to just how much of a menace this would be, and we had 
started certain researches and investigations on that under an item 
in the agricultural bill which provided $7,500 two years ago. 

This work been carried through the winter. We have found 
that this insect is not only as dangerous as the real cotton boll 
weevil, think it is much more dangerous. The two are so 
closely related that, while we have named this a subspecies or variety, 
there is really nothing but an environmental difference between them. 
In structure it is almost impossible to distinguish it from the ordinary 
boll weevil, and the two insects are of common origin, undoubtedly. 
This insect has been living for ages on this wild cotton in the moun- 
tains out there and has become adapted to very extreme conditions. 
The ordinary weevil is held in check in considerable degree through 
the dry, hot weather. We have an area in west Texas, for example, 
that produces over 2,000,000 bales of cotton a year where the ordinary 
weevil does not operate at all. It can not stand the hot weather. 
However, we find this Arizona weevil can stand about 20° higher tem- 
perature than the ordinary boll weevil can. We also find that instead 
of surviving the winter, as we call it, with a 24% per cent survival, it 
goes through, or has gone through this past winter, with a survival of 
over 75 per cent. It has another bad habit from its association with 
the Thurberia plant of preferring the boll or fruit to the bud. Pro- 
ducing cotton under those conditions depends upon what can be wrested 
from the weevil. The ordinary weevil has a preference for buds, and 
the effort is made to obtain more than a suflicient supply of them for 
the weevil until so that enough will escape and grow bolls past the 
point of damage. These points have convinced us that this Thur- 
beria weevil is, for the western arid region, the most serious pest 
we have encountered. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many acres of cotton land are there in that 
section of the country to be cultivated? 

Mr. Coap. I can give you the cotton production there for this past 
year. It was something like two and a half million bales. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you mean in Arizona? 

Mr. Coap, No, sir; not in Arizona, but in the area threatened by this 
weevil. 

The 

Mr. 
Texas, 

The CratrMAN. I understood you to say that this weevil could not 
stand the Texas climate. 


possible to 
measures, 
used in 


about it. 
and what 


mountains in 
was an 


has 


but we 


CUAIRMAN, What territory does that comprise? 
Coap. Southern California, Arizona, New Mexico, and western 
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Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emergency caused by the appear- | 


is going to | 
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Mr. Coan. .No, sir; the southern cotton-boll weevil can not stand ¢} 
west Texas climate; but this one can. The greatest menace {ts that 
this insect may be allowed to get out of Arizona. 

The CHAIRMAN. What steps do you propose to take? 

Mr. Coap. For the immediate present, of course, the first step is to 
provide regulations for stopping the movement of any product that 
might transmit or carry it. 

The CHAatRMAN. Would you stop the movement of cotton? 

Mr. Coap. We would stop the movement of cotton and cotton prod 
ucts, except after fumigation, but before we can work that situation 
out very thoroughly we must know the complete distribution of t} 
weevil in nature and also in the cultivated cotton. We have fo! 
lowed that plan and are now scouting to determine that; but on th: 
present basis there will be at least three years’ work to do, and it js 
exceedingly important that we expedite that work. Then, there js 
another possibility, and that is that some permanent solution can 
worked out on the basis of some form of control, possibly extending 
even to a clean-up of the wild plant or of the weevil in nature. Ou 
scouting operations do not show how much of the territory is now 
involved or whether that is physically possible. 

The CnamrMaN. How much territory is affected, as you understand 
it now? 

Mr. Coap. There are parts of three counties infected. 

The CHAIRMAN, This new pest has been found in parts of three 
counties? 

Mr. Coan. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, It has been confined to 
until now? 

Mr. Coap. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is cotton produced in that territory? 

Mr. Coap. They have cotton on those 15,000 acres in that area or 
in those three counties. 

The CHainMAN. To what extent has cotton in that territory been 
affected? 

Mr. Coap. This was the first year of the infestation, and the in- 
festation generally has been comparatively light and _ scattering. 
The heaviest damage reported is approximately 8 per cent of the 
crop in the cultivated fields this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was that 8 per 
gether? 

Mr. 
crop. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is the first year they have destroyed it? 

Mr. Coap. This past year the damage has not been so much. The 
whole idea is to simply obtain the facts on that area. It is simply 
a question of stepping in now while we still have time to prevent 
its multiplication. 

The CHairnMAN. What makes you thjnk you can stop its spread? 

Mr. Coap. We do not know that we can, 

The CHAIRMAN. You have not stopped it at other places? 

Mr. Coap. We have not had this insect before. This is more closely 
related to the pink bollworm problem than any other. 

The CHAIRMAN. You propose to give this problem the treatment 
that you are now giving the pink bollworm problem? 

Mr. Coap. If the preliminary investigations show that is feasible, 
we will approach it in much the same way—that its, by a clean-up, 
or a noncotton area, so as to wipe it out. 

The CHATRMAN. You have not wiped out the other pest, have you? 

Mr. Coap. It is found in only this one place——— 

The CHAIRMAN. I am talking about the pink bollworm, 

Mr. Coap. The pink bollworm has been cleared out of all inland 
sections of the United States, so far as we know. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are maintaining a quarantine against the pink 
bollworm now? 

Mr, Coap. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. All over the country? 

Mr. Coap. There is a quarantine surrounding the infested area 
along the Rio Grande River, where we can not have a clean-up. 

The CHarrMAN. Why not? 

Mr. Coap. It is subject to constant reinfestation from the Mexican 
side of the river. 

The CHATRMAN, What would you do about that if you were given 
this money? 

Mr. Coap. We are doing nothing with that under this item at all. 
That is an entirely distinct problem. I was merely pointing out the 
analogy between the problems. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the use of giving you the money for this, 
if you can not do anything with the other problem? 

Mr. Coap. Our problem in Arizona corresponds very closely to the 
problem of the pink bollworm at inland points, where we have cleaned 
it up—that is, where this same procedure has been followed. 

The CHAIRMAN, You say that, being close to the Mexican border, 
there is a reinfestation by the pink bollworm, or that there is a 
likelihood of reinfestation on this side? 


those three counties up 


cent of the crop destroyed alto- 


Coap. Yes, sir; it prevents the production of the potential 
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Mr. Coap. We would not be subject to reinfestation, so far as this 
weevil is concerned, 

The CHAIRMAN. Not even from Mexico? 

Mr. Coan. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why not? 

Mr. Coap. So far we have no record of it occurring there. 

The CHAIRMAN. You said it came from across the border, did you 
ot? 

Mr. Coan, No, sir; I was referring to the pink bollworm. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you think that if the committee recommends 
this appropriation, and the House authorizes it, you will be able to 
meet the situation that exists down in that cotton belt? 

Mr. Coap. It igs really not sufficient money to admit of a clean-up 
campaign there, but it is sufficient for the proposed study now to 
find out what the problem really amounts to. If it comes to the 
question of actually attempting to eradicate the insect, that is some- 
thing for future consideration and which will probably involve hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. I thought you said you had made a study of it. 

Mr. Coap. No, sir; we have this study under way, but that is 
going on only to the extent of $7,500. That is not sufficient for the 
work we should do. 

The CHAIRMAN. What has been the result of your studies 
now? 

Mr. Coap. We have been working out the area of distribution, and 
we have made findings in cultivated cotton. 

The CHAIRMAN, You have found beyond question that the pest is 
there? 

Mr. Coap. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. What other proof do you want? 

Mr. Coap. We will prove further just where it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. You said you knew it was in three counties. 

Mr. Coap. We know that it is in three counties, but there is a 
great deal of unscouted territory outside of that that we have not 
been able to go into. It is a slow process to work this out. 

The CHAIRMAN, What will you do? Will you send out scouting 
parties? 

Mr. Coap, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you get this money, you will send out scouts? 

Mr. Coap, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. How do you ascertain where it is? 

Mr. Coap. In scouting in nature the present system is to use a 
Ford truck as headquarters. That is a very inaccessible country. 
They drive out as far as they can go, and then they take the canyon 
or washes in the mountains and work them through in rotation, foot 
by foot, and mapping the exact occurrence and abundance of the 
plant and the weevil. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then what do you do? 

Mr. Coap. Fortunately we have only found this insect in these 
ranges in certain canyons. We find them at the very bottom of the 
canyon wash, where these is an uaderground supply of water. That 
makes it possible to systematically work up the distribution. Then, 
if we find that it does not extend over too much territory, eradica- 
tlon may be considered; and, even if it does, having that knowledge, 
we need only to watch the washes for its occurrence, because it is 
carried from these places principally by drainage. During the brief 
periods of the rush of water, following rains, these insects are washed 
along. 

The CHarrMAN, Is it in the canyons simply because this cotton fs 
there? 

Mr. Coap. It is being moved out all the time; and the fact that the 
cotton happens to be planted in there gives it an opportunity to live. 

The CHAIRMAN. That gives it an opportunity to stay here and live? 

Mr. Coap. Yes, sir. Here [indicating] is some ordinary boll-weevil 
material that I will exhibit to you. This [indicating] is the ordinary 
cotton-boll weevil put in for comparison, and this [indicating] is the 
boll of the wild-cotton plant. Normally it opens, but this weevil, 
when it attacks the boll, seals it up, the weevil remaining intact on the 
inside. As the boll falls off the plant it may be carried by the water 
down the washes to the drainage districts below. We find that this 
weevil can survive complete submergence in the water for 21 days. 
You have here [indicating] the form in which it appears in the culti- 
vated cotton. It still retains that sealing habit. There ig a probabil- 
ity of our being able to do a great deal of work on the system of 
sterilizing the cotton, as we call it—that is, by heating the cotton at 
the gins and killing the weevils at the gin. As to the area infected, 
here is a map of the scouting area in this portion of Arizona. Here 
[indicating] is Tucson. 

The CHarrMan. Do they raise cotton right in and around that 
area? 

Mr. Coap. Cotton is raised fn a belt starting at Nogales, running 
up the valley to a point here [indicating]. There is a gap at present 
between this new cotton area and ‘the big Salt River Valley area of 
nearly 100 miles. However, the Coolidge Dam project is opening, and 
th ¥ will put cotton culture in there, making continuous cotton culture 
all the way through. The area we are placing under quarantine ig 


up to 
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shown by this line here [indicating]. Of course, that is a compara- 
tively large area. As you understand, the cultivation is only in the 
narrow belt along the river valley; but in that belt at present there 
are about 15,000 acres of cotton. The infestation is heaviest in the 
cultivated cotton at this end [indicating between Tucson and the Mexi- 
can border], which is about the principal source of supply, and de- 
creases as we go up. There is a possibility that we may be able to 
clean up the plant and weevil in these ranges. [Indicating the ranges 
bordering the Santa Cruz Valley.) 

Mr. ANTHONY. Do you mean that you wWJl clean up this wild-cotton 
plant? 

Mr. Coap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANTHONY. How do yov do that? 

Mr. Coap. We have untor way a preliminary plan of killing the 
plant by means of chemicals, explosives, etc. It has a vigorous rooting 
system and a bad habit of sprouting up. 

The CHarrMAN, Is the plant prolific and widely spread? 

Mr. Coap. It does not spread much, You may find a colony of, per- 
haps, 5 to 10 or 100 plants; 100 plants would be a large colony. Then 
you may go a hundred miles before you see any other plants. The 
plant is fighting a losing battle in nature and decreasing anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you are given this $35,000, what will you do 
with it? 

Mr. Coap. We will continue to expand this experimental method of 
clean-up. If the scouting work seems to indicate that there is any pos- 
sibility whatever of confining it in that particular area, we will do 
that. We will clean up a small portion of the area, perhaps a canyon 
or so, and will utilize the methods that the preliminary tests show 
most feasible. Ultimately, we will find the method that is most feasible 
and practicable as to cost, the idea being that by means of the scouting 
work we can make a fairly accurate estimate of what it will cost to 
make a clean-up. 

Mr. Byrns. This appropriation and the proposed legislation carry 
$70,000. 

The CrarrMan. The estimate is $35,000. 

Mr. Byrns. The proposed legislation authorizes the use of $35,000 
out of the regular appropriation for the eradication of the pink boll 
worm. 

Mr. Coan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byxnes. Is it the understanding that you bave not enough 
money in the regular appropriation for southern insect infestations to 
use for this purpose, or do you have any authority to use it? 

Mr. Coap. Here is the point: The legislation authorizing the use of 
existing funds relates to the activities of the Federal Horticultural 
Board, and this supplemental appropriation relates to the activities 
of the Bureau of Entomology, which is a purely research organization. 
We have already taken from the appropriation for cotton insects 
every cent they could possibly spare, even to the extent of reducing 
some of their other work. 

Mr. Byrns. I was wondering why, if this pest has been known so 
long and the injury has been apparent so long, there should have been 
any delay about requesting an appropriation in the regular appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. Coap. The cultivated cotton infestation has only taken place 
within the last year. Before that everything we had was guesswork. 
We thought that it would injure cotton, but were not sure. It has 
been only since we have carried out those preliminary investigations 
that we found it would survive the winter. There was considerable 
doubt about that. 

Mr. Byrns. They had never grown cotton in that particular terri 
tory until last year? 

Mr. Coap. No, sir; there had been a little cotton in the upper val- 
ley; that was not subject to infestation. 

Mr. Byrns. There was no cotton growing up there? 

Mr. Coap. That is largely new development. There was an effort 
made to raise a rubber plant up there. It was an experimental area. 

The CHArRMAN. Why did you not ask for this in the regular annual 
bill? 

Mr. Coap. This question was not before us at that time. 

The CHatRMAN, When did you discover this situation? 

Mr. Coap. The infestation in cultivated cotton was not found until 
the survey was finished in December. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was discovered in December? 

Mr. Coap. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, The annual appropriation bill was passed long after 
that. 

Mr. Coan. Here is the point as to that: It took us several months to 
work out the distribution, and we were still in doubt as to whether this 
weevil could survive the winter in cultivated cotton. 

The CHainMAN. Why not wait on this until the next annual appro- 
priation bill, te give you an opportunity to mzake a better study of the 
problem, and give our committee a better chance to determine whether 
you are justified in asking the money? 

Mr. Coap. That would give one year longer for the weevil to get 
ahead of us, 
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Mr 
cotton in 


Iiyens. As I understand It, they have just commenced to grow 
this seetion, or just commenced it last year, and this weevil 
exists only in that certain section. 

Mr. Coap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. By Now, they are Just commencing the production of cotton 
right in the midst of this weevil, and, instead of coming here 
aun appropriation to take care of something which you 
say is liable to involve hundreds of thousands of dollars 

Mr. Coap (interposing). The State of Arizona attempted to meet 
that by putting in a in that section, but it was found 

t the promulgated the zone was unconstitu- 
tional, and the wer helpless, 

Mr. Byrans,. As I 


Fection, wher 


ip there 


and Wark fs ior 


noncotton Zone 
which they 
left 
inderstand it, 


under 


is confined to this one 
planted 15,000 acres in last year. They 
cotton right in the midst of this pest. 

planted it year. 

that is 
expenditure of 


it out, it 


this weevil 
they cotton 
were tryin to grow 
Mr. Coap. They 

Mr. Byrns. If 


ment in tl 


last 
involve the United States Govern- 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in order 
should be required to grow some- 


going to 


to tamp 
thing else 
The CHAIRMAN 


seems to me they 
It seems to me that you should give this committee 
the problem. You submit to us something that in- 
plan, and there ought not to be any demands 
made on us that we are not able to investigate fully. 

Mr. Jump. We have the duty to protect those other States right 
away We ought to protect Texas, Oklahoma, California, and the 
others endangered. 

The CHAIRMAN. You can protect them without this money. 

Mr. Jump. We would have to have a quarantine in order to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN, You have a quarantine now. 

Mr. Jump. The quarantine is about to be promulgated, but we ask 
that not to exceed $35,000 of the appropriation for the eradication of 
the pink bollworm be made available for its enforcement. 

Doctor MarLatrr. Mr. Chairman, we bave presented here two proposi- 
One is a quarantine proposition, in which we are simply asking 
authority te use money which you have already appropriated for the 
pink bollworm eradication work. 

The CHAIRMAN. To extend the quarantine? 

Doctor MarLarr. To extend the quarantine to this pest. That, of 
course, involves no additional appropriation but simply authority. 
The other is the proposition which Mr. Coad has been describing, 
which involves research and investigational work to supplement the 
quarantine work. That work is necessary in order to make it possible 
to carry on the quarantine work intelligently. That work must also 
be the basis for field control, or perhaps clean up or eradication of 
the pest altogether. 

The CHaiRMAN, If those two things are dependent upon each other, 
then you should not get this other fund, it seems to me, until the 
question bas been studied by the department and by the committee. 

Doctor Martarr, I would like to point out a phase of the situation 
which I think has been overlooked. This is a new pest in this arid 
region of the West, including Texas, Arizona, and through to Calli- 
fornia. We have what we realize is a new pest, and if it escapes from 
the rather restricted valley of the Santa Cruz, which is just beginning 
to grow cotton, it may involve the huge cotton industry of the Salt 
River Valley project, which is not now infested with the weevil. We 
have also the Yuma project to protect, and another project which is 
under consideration, Those three projects have involved and will 
involve the expenditure of enormous amounts of Federal money, and 
if this weevil should get into the cotton grown under those projects 
it might not be possible to produce enough cotton to return the cost 
of the irrigation. The weevil might well destroy much of the value 
to the Nation of those projects. We want to protect those invest- 
ments. We have those three projects to protect, and at the same time 
the State of California has a right to be protected, as well as New 
Mexico and Texas, 

The CHatRMAN, Why did you not bring this question before the com- 
mittee having charge of the annual appropriation bill instead of sub- 
mitting tt fer this deficiency bill? 

Doctor Mar.arr. Mr. Coad has just brought out the fact that the 
full menace to cotton was not then known. 

The CrairnMan, He said they had the knowledge last December. 
If you had the information last December, you had plenty of time 
to bring it before the committee considering the estimates for the 
regular bill. 

Mr. Coap. This question has been discussed twice, or in the last 
two bills, with the House Subcommittee on Agriculture, and they have 
allowed us $7,500, 

The CrarrMAN. They did allow that? 

Mr. Wason. That was allowed in the regular bill. 

Mr. Coap. That was on this basis, that the situation was not suffi- 
ciently urgent to justify a larger expenditure. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think that it is sufficiently urgent to justify 
you in coming In here with a deficiency estimate? 

Mr. Wason. The $7,500 appropriated was what the department 
asked. 
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Mr. Byrns. As I understand it, this appropriation is made nec 
sary, in your opinion, because of the fact that 
to grow cotton in valley to which you 
would not be necessary if they had not comm: 
cotton there? 

Doctor MaruattT. If the Federal 
simple solution of the matter would be to prohibit the 
cotton in that valley. We have no such authority as that. The st 
of Arizona did, in effect, undertake to establish a noncotton-crow}; 
zone there a year ago, but a certain group of men who were interest 
in land sales and development in there, got an injunction in the Fy 
eral court on the basis of lack of State authority to declare such zo: 

The CHAIRMAN. That is no reason why the Federal 
should be called upon to spend a lot of money, because of the la: 
speculations of these men. 

Doctor MarLatr. There was a rush for planting cotton there. W 
wish to safeguard the movement of cotton out of that immediat: 
district, but also to protect from invasion areas much farther away 
We want to prevent the spread of the weevil to the Salt River ani 
Yuma projects, and if we let it go for a year it may get into th 
two valleys. 

The CHAIRMAN. You can put a quarantine on. 

Doctor MarLatr, We can if we have the money. 

The CHAIRMAN. If we give you authority to use this money for the 
purpose, you can put on your quarantine; you can get along without 
the other appropriation until you come around next year. 

Doctor MarLatT. We ask authority to do the quarantine work out 
of the pink boll weevil fund simply to avoid asking for additional 
money for that feature, but we can not take from that one fund 
money to do both pieces of work. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you had the money now, or the facilities with 
which to execute the quarantine to make it effective, could you pro- 
hibit the shipment of cotton from this valley? 

Doctor MarLattT. Yes, sir; we could control movement of cotton 
products absolutely. 

The CHartRMAN, That is all you need the money for; that is, to 
execute the quarantine? 

Doctor MarLtatr. We would immediately control the movement of 
cotton from there. 

Mr. Byrns. This would not absolutely guarantee that the pest would 
not spread beyond the borders of Arizona. 

The CHAIRMAN. If not, you do not need money for quarantire 
purposes. 

Mr. Jump. It would not be an absolute guaranty by any means, but 
it would be the best effort we could possibly make. 

Doctor MarLaTr. We have not the funds now to do the research 
work necessary for the proper determination of the quarantine. For 
instance, a quarantine would involve the surveys already discussed to 
make sure that the whole field of danger was covered. If that were 
not done the quarantine might be wasted effort. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you are given the money you are asking for the 
enforcement of the quarantine, what will you do with it? 

Doctor MARLATT. The quarantine regulations are already drafted. 

The CHAIRMAN. How will you spend the money? 

Doctor Martatr, We will immediately prohibit the movement of 
cotton from Arizona, except under conditions of disinfection. We will 
expect the State of Arizona to supplement the Federal quarantine by a 
State quarantine. 

The CHAIRMAN, Inasmuch as the State of Arizona wanted to take 
steps to prevent the spread of this pest, if you are given the authority 
asked for here to enforce the Federal quarantine, that will enabie 
them to enforce the State quarantine. 

Doctor MARLATT. Yes, sir. Then we will require the compression 
and disinfection of the cotton moving out of this district, and will 
prohibit the movement of such cotton products as cottonseed, hulls, 
etc. We will also provide for a clean-up of railroad cars that have 
been fouled with such material. In that way we will endeavor to 
prevent any artificial spread of this pest. 

Mr. Byrns, In the meantime, you have $7,500 with which you can 
proceed with the investigation, 

Doctor MaRLATT, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Byrns. Suppose you take $35,000 from the pink bollworm fund 
for this purpose; how will that affect the pink bollworm work? Will 
it be restricted? 

Doctor MarLaTT. We hope it will not. 
pink bollworm appropriation somewhat as an emergency item. We 
have turned back to the Treasury larger or smaller sums, depending 
on the necessities of the year, and we have a record of having turned 
back very considerable sums in the past from that appropriation. 

Mr. Byrrns. Therefore, from your present information, to take $35,000 
from that appropriation will not interfere with the work in connection 
with the pink bollworm? 

Doctor MarnaTr. I hope it will not. In presenting that to the 
Budget I indicated that I hoped to be able to use $35,000 to carry out 
the necessary quarantine work with the Arizona weevil without hurt to 
the pink bollworm project. 
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The CHatRMAN. This provides for not to exceed $35,000? 

Doctor MARLATT. For the quarantine? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Doctor Mar.atr, The quarantine will involve the inspection and 
handling of a good deal of traffic that moves out of and through the 


vod many inspectors. 

The CHAIRMAN, This provides for not to exced $25,000? 

Doctor MARLATT. This provides for work that will be done with 
such cooperation as the State will give, and the State will give con- 
siderable cooperation, 

QUARANTINE REGULATIONS 
* * s * * * . 

The CHAIRMAN. When you put that quarantine into effect out 

re, that, of course, would automatically stop the growth of cotton, 
would It not? 

Doctor MaAruatr. No; this quarantine is merely to safeguard the 
movement of cotton from the district. 

Mr. Byrws. If they can not move it, they will not grow it? 

Mr. Jump. They will move it under those conditions. But if we 
establish this quarantine out there, with the money we have asked 
from the pink bollworm appropriation, conditions within the State 
of Arizona will get steadily worse unless there is provision of extend- 
ing the investigational work on the weevil. 

The CHAIRMAN. You will have to go to the committee which has 
the time to study that thing in connection with the annual appropria- 
tion bill and ask them to give you more money. 

Mr. Jump. If we do nothing more than place a quarantine we 
will have a badly confused situation which would be extremely 
dangerous to all the surrounding States where the cotton crop is 
susceptible to the infestation of this weevil. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why did you not present this case before? 

Mr. Jump. It was not as critical as it is now. We have discussed 
it in a general way with the other committee. We knew the weevil 
was there and secured an increase of $7,500 for research work on 
the regular appropriations, but did not have the present emergency 
then. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are not aby more weevils there now than 
before, are there? 

Doctor MARLATT. During the past year we have had 15,000 more 
acres in cultivation. 

Mr. Byrns. This has been made critical for the reason that certain 
landowners or farmers have proceeded to grow cotton on the borders 
of this mountain region where this wild cotton grows. If they had 
not started that, you would not have to ask for this appropriation? 

Doctor MARLATT. I presume not, 

Mr. Byrns. If this quarantine stops that, then it is entirely possible 
that you’ will not need any money? 

Doctor MarLATT. I doubt if the quarantine will stop that. 

The CHAIRMAN, You do not know any rore about that than we do? 

Mr. Jump. It does not seem probable. 

Doctor Mariatr. The authority of the Federal board does not 
extend within the State at all, and the State has not the authority 
to stop the growth of cotton there. 

The CHAIRMAN, We are not asking you to do that. 
to protect the Federal Treasury from an invasion, 

Doctor MaruatT. The Federal plant quarantine act requires us to 
provide for the movement. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the 
quarantine? 

Doctor Martatr. But there will be cotton there, and we ; re- 
quired under the law to protect its movement, where it can be safely 
done. That is in the provisions of the act. . 

The CHAIRMAN. We are not putting any embargo on you. You are 
asking us to give you the right to spend $35,000 to enforce quar- 
antine? 

Doctor MARLATT. We have a very serious situation. Here is a new 
pest which is threatening the success of big irrigation projects on 
which the Government is spending millions of dollars. We do not 
want to have these projects jeopardized in a year because we can not 
carry out this protection. 

Mr. Byrns. Here is the situation as I gather it from the statements 
that have been made: If you spend this $35,000 which you are asking 
for, you will protect the cotton growing out there on the edge of this 
infested region. If-you stop the growing of cotton there by quaran- 
tine, then you protect millions of bales of cotton grown in these other 
sections of Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. 

The question in my mind is whether or not the Government should 
go ahead and spend this $35,000, with the possibility of having to 
spend millions of dollars because a few people are undertaking to grow 
cotton down there right in the midst of this weevil which is destroying 
their cotton. 
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Doctor MarLAtT. We are not looking to the expenditure of millions | 


of dollars; we are looking to the saving of millions in losses. 
Mr. Byans. But we may have to spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


——————— 
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Doctor Martatr. If we fail to take hold of this situation now, 
witen it should be taken hold of, we may have next year no proposition 
to make at all. If this pest gets into the Salt River Valley, througn 
failure to make proper field investigations, it will get into California 


| and west Texas, and that will be the end of the matter. That is the 
infested district in Arizona, and it will mean the employment of a | 


outcome that we are hoping to avoid 

The CHAIRMAN. Why did you not bring it up to the committee last 
fall? You knew about it then. Why do you wait until Congress is 
about ready to adjourn, and then submit it to a committee which has 
not the time to study the matter and see whether this is justified? 

Doctor MarLarr. We have dene our best, Mr. Chairman; I have dug 
into my own appropriation, which I did not need to do to take care 
of the cost as far as possible. But this new survey and research 
work is necessary if we are going to make good, and if we do not 
make good there will not be any problem to work on later on. 

Mr. Wason. But the chairman's question is this: When did you 
first know that this weevil was there? 

Doctor Martarr. We knew that that weevil was in the mountains 
for several years. As a matter of fact, it is what we call “ native” 
to that region. It has nothing to do, in its origin, with the Mexican 
boll weevil in Texas. But the important point is that it has only been 
known within a month that the Thurberia weevil can survive in 
cotton over winter. We have been conducting investigations. The 
weevil comes down from the mountains and has infested the cotton, 
and we have only known within the last month that this emergency 
is as great as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. What I want to . in your minds is that you have 
not been exactly frank with us. The question was of just as much 
importance last December as it is now. 

Mr. Jump. It was very important, but it was not as critical as it is 
now, by any means. 

The CHAIRMAN. You had the question before the committee, which 
had plenty of time to consider it, and you did not present it. 

Mr. Jump. We did not then have the critical situation which is 
present now. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am In favor of giving you the right to quarantine, 
but you say that will not do any good unless you get this money. 

Doctor MARLATT. I am afraid it will mean that we will be working 
on inadequate information as to conditions outside of the area now 
scouted, and where we ought, very possibly, to be doing something 
also. 

The CHarrMAN. You can take the quarantine now and then present 
this case, with all the facts that relate to it, in connection with the 
annual appropriation bill. 

Mr. Coap. I might say in discussing this with the other committee, 
we still had an expression of doubt as to whether this weevil would 
thrive on cultivated ‘cotton. The big question was the one as to 
whether or not it would survive the winter on cotton where it can 
not remain in the cell, as in the case of the Thurberia plant. There 
was some doubt about that. That is something that bas only been 
determined within the last 30 days. It was determined by taking the 
weevils that were on the cotton last summer and carrying them through 
the experience of hibernation this last winter. After that was com- 
pleted the full danger was established. We did not have a complete 
case on it before. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
CONTINGENT BXPENSES 
For all printing and binding for the Department of Commerce, in- 
eluding all of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, except the Patent Office and the 


Bureau of Mines, fiscal year 1926, $3000, to be available until 
June 30, 1927. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. As I recall it, when the general appropriation bill 
was passed, the Department of Commerce was allowed an extra 
appropriation for printing of some two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars over what it had before. Is that correct? 

Mr. MADDEN. That was due to the consolidation of the 
tureau of Mines and the Patent Office with the Department 
of Commerce. Whatever the increase was, it was due to that 
transfer of these activities to the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I notice that the Secretary of Commerce 
asks for an appropriation for printing and binding of $1,400,- 
000, whereas, in round numbers, in 1924 the appropriation was 
for about $600,000. That was an increase of 259 per cent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me tell the gentleman this: Up to that 
time he did not have the Patent Office. Of course, the printing 
and binding in the Patent Office is enormous. Patents can not 
be issued until they are printed. We even have a very large 
sum for printing and binding in this bill for the needs of the 
Patent Office. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the gentleman. I understand where 
part of it goes; but, looking at some of the reports that are 
put out by the Department of Commerce now, I notice one on 
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how an Indian ward spends her money. It appears she bought 
a fur coat for $300: This fact was circularized through all 
of the newspapers threugh the country. There was another 
report about toy balloons, or the importation of toy balloons. 
When we consider the vast number of employees necessary to 
compile that information and get it out to the public and the 
utter worthlessness of the information, it seems to me a sheer 
waste of money to give for printing and binding any more appro- 
priation than that contained in the general appropriation bill. 

I am sorry that I have not it here with me, but the list for 
one day put out by the Department of Commerce is about that 
high and deals with the subject as to how an Indian ward 
spends her money and the importation of toy balloons, and 
many other things. Some of these have substance to them 
and some are very valuable, but when they go into every 
realm of the activities for publicity purposes, it seems to me 
we ought to sit down on any further appropriation to the 
Department of Commerce for printing and binding. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wonder if the gentleman knows that the 
printing bill for the Patent Office alone amounts to $900,000 a 
year in the course of this legitimate business of issuing 
patents. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not quarreling with the legitimate 
expenses of the Patent Office, but why in the world the ex- 
perts and the employees of the Govertment should go to the 
trouble of telling how an Indian ward spends her money and 
how many toy balloons were imported into America last year 
seems to me to be going beyond the realm of the proper ac- 
tivities of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TYDINGS. Yes. ; 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman know that there are a good 
many thousand people employed in the United States making 
toy balloons? It is one of our legitimate industries. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly I know that. 

Mr. BEGG. Why are they not entitled to that information 
just as much as the manufacturers of any other nonnecessity? 

Mr. TYDINGS. And I ask the gentleman what useful pur- 
pose the information about the importation of toy balloons 
and a pamphlet upon this has to serve in running the Gov- 
ernment? 


Mr. BEGG. It serves the information to the manufacturers 


as to the volume of competition they have, and they stand in 
no different attitude from the manufacturers of any other line 
that is not a necessity. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Does the gentleman approve, then, of em- 
ploying the numerous Government employees to work out such 
pamphlets? 

Mr. BEGG. On toy balloons? 

Mr. TYDINGS. And how many people who make toy bal- 
loons ever see one of these pamphlets after it is printed? 

Mr. BEGG. I have two very large factories in my district 
that do nothing else but that, and they make good money for 
themselves and keep up good homes and help to keep up good 
communities 

Mr. TYDINGS. Even granting that the gentleman is cor- 
rect, how about the pamphlet which deals with how an Indian 
ward spends her allotment? 

Mr. BEGG. I suspect that that has a good deal of interest 
to some gentleman's colleagues from Oklahoma, although it 
would not be of interest to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BURBAU OF 

Light Station, Cleveland, Ohio: To enable the Secretary of Com- 
to provide suitable quarters for the lighthouse keepers in the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, including the purchase of necessary equip- 
ment and the rental of temporary quarters for the lighthouse keepers, 
as authorized by section 1 (item 13) of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of certain lighthouse 

servations, and increase the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1926, $50,000. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
vo back to line 18 on page 24 and to offer at that point a com- 
mittee amendment, 

The CUAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
Clerk read as follows: 


LIGHTHOUSES 


merce 


A alt 
On page 24, after line 17, insert as a new paragraph the following: 
“To pay claims for damages to or losses of privately owned property 
adjusted and determined by the Department of Commerce under the 
provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to provide a method for the set- 
tlement of claims arising against the Government of the United States 
in sums not exceeding $1,000 in any one case,’ approved December 28, 
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1922, and fully set forth in Document No, 455, Sixty-ninth Congres 
$1,000.” , 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed t 
Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 25, line 2, after the figures “1926,” strike out the flew 
“$50,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $60,000.” 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, the bill providing for tho 
sale of the old lighthouse residences in Cleveland passed this 
House and Senate and was signed some months ago. This 
does not provide any new appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; this money goes into the Treasury, 
but it does appear in the appropriation, 

Mr. CROSSER. Let me explain the facts. What is ae- 
tually proposed here is to sell the present lighthouse property 
which is located near the union depot in such quarters as are 
really unsuitable for residence purposes for the lighthouse 
keepers. The property now in use will probably sell for $75,000 
or $80,000. The Bureau of Lighthouses desire that part of the 
proceeds of the sale of the old property be used to build new 
residences and for other equipment necessary for the lighthouse 
keepers. They say that they require $60,000. This bill reduces 
the estimate of the department from $60,000 to $50,000, I ask 
leave to extend my remarks by incorporating the memorandum 
from the Commerce Department on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, CROSSER. It would take too long to read it now. I 
want to emphasize the fact that this money which is taken 
for the building of these lighthouse keepers’ residences will 
be obtained from the sale of property that they now have 
there, but which has become unsuitable because it is sur- 
rounded by factories. The people occupying these old dwell- 
ings are subject to a great amount of dirt and noise. 

These men are required to be on duty night and day. They 
are required to sleep there and it is not very comfortable to be 
sleeping near railroad trains with all their noise and dirt, 
Therefore they need these new dwelling places. They are not 
asking for more money than will be derived from the sale of 
the property now in use, In fact it will take much less money 
than will be received from the sale of the old property. It 
looks like an appropriation of money, although the money will 
come out of the proceeds of the sale of the old property. The 
Lighthouse Bureau says it is not inclined to go on with the sale 
of this old property if it can not have the $60,000 required for 
new buildings. Now, to estimate the cost of the different items 
required in the construction of new dwellings and boathouse, 
the department estimates $10,000 for the site—and I think that 
is a reasonable amount—two double dwellings, four persons to 
a dwelling, at $19,000 each, making $38,000, and a boathouse, 
$20,000; other equipment and rental for temporary quarters, 
$2,000, making a total of $60,000. I do not believe that these 
estimates are unreasonable when one considers the cost of 
building. 

The memorandum referred to above is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BURBAU OF LIGHTHOUSES, 
Washington, June 28, 1926. 
with reference to quarters for lighthouse keepers in 
Cleveland, Ohio 

With reference to House Document No. 425, Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session, transmitting supplemental estimate of $60,000 for quarters for 
lighthouse keepers in Cleveland, Ohio, and to the second deficiency bill 
(H. R,. 13040, p. 25, line 2) appropriating $50,000 for this purpose, the 
following information is furnished : 

The present keepers’ dwellings, which accommodate four families, are 
situated in the midst of the wholesale business district of Cleveland, 
occupying a site that is more valuable and suitable for business pur- 
poses, and because of the smoke and dirt and close proximity to a large 
freight terminal warehouse are far from desirable from a residential 
standpoint. These men are required to be on duty at night, and for 
efficient performance of their work should be housed in a less noisy 
and disturbed district, and it is considered urgent that this condition 
be remedied as soon as possible. Furthermore, the keepers’ dwellings 
and equipment should be located at a point from which the aids to 
navigation under their care can be under closer observation, Cleveland 
Main Light, formerly exhibited on this site, was discontinued at the 
opening of navigation in the spring of 1893. These keepers care for 
7 lights, 3 fog signals, and 1 gas buoy in the approaches to Cleveland, 
which in 1925 had a marine traffic of over 10,500,000 tons, valued at 
$157,000,000, and in addition over 600,000 passengers. 

The value of the present property is estimated to be in excess of 
$75,000, whereas the needs of the Lighthouse Service can be better 


Memorandum 








1926 


provided for at a cost of not exceeding $60,000. This legislation, there- 
e, will result in a saving to the Government, better supervision and 
ration of aids to navigation in this harbor, improvement in living 
conditions for the keepers, and advantage to the city of Cleveland. 


for 
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sale of this property until other quarters are provided for the keepers, | 


cause of the necessity of rendering continuous service. 

The appropriation recommended is authorized in the sum of $60,000 

> the act approved May 22, 1926, section 1, item 13. 

In a letter dated March 1926, the Director of the 
the Budget advised this department that the legislation authorizing 
an appropriation of not $60,000 would not be in 
with the financial program of the President. While the matter yas 
nending in Congress this legislation received the consideration and 
approval of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
date 
estimate 
for 


Sureau of 


26, 


exceeding conflict 


Commerce. jecause of the recent 
the submission of the present 
foreseen in the regular 


and the Senate Committee on 
of the authorizing legisiation, 
could not have been 
this fiseal year. 

The estimate presented to and approved by the Bureau of the Budget 


preparing estimates 


| present 


for $60,000 was a very close figure based on construction costs of 
seyeral years back. From accurate information and estimates, it is 
ir opinion that it would be unwise to take steps to dispose of the | 
present property with only $50,000 in view for the construction of 
new quarters. The sale of the present property for $75,000 would 
leave a margin of saving of $15,000 even if the full $60,000 were 


ippropriated., 
The present 

170 feet. 

office, the assessed 


added at least 


property has a frontage of 122 feet, with a depth of 
According to information obtiined from the county auditor's 
value ot land is $69,040, to which 
$15,000 on account of the existing buildings. 
information indicates that property in this vicinity is worth 
front foot, or a total of 3,200. 

ihe work proposed under the estimate of $60,000 is as follows: 
Pucehaee of Miisusqciicdmawnea _ 
two double dwellings, at $19,000 each__--- 
Boathouse @ : aiatanine semen 
Other equipment and rental of temporary quarters-._------- 


this should be 
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$10, 000 
38, 000 
10, 000 

2”, 000 


60, 000 


WOO ntti ancien 

The size of the new lot will depend on price and location of what 
is available, and it is proposed to construct thereon two double brick 
dwellings, furnishing each family with four bedrooms and three living 
rooms, including kitchen, with other reasonable facilities. Each dwell- 
ing will contain approximately 60,000 cubic feet, or 50,000 cubic feet 


per family, at an estimated unit cost of approximately 32 cents per 
eubie foot. The boathouse will be on another tract on the water 
front, and will be needed to care for the station boats now exposed 


to weather, collision, and molestation. These boats are 
all the lights are located on breakwaters and may be reached only in 
this manner. The remainder of the estimate will provide for other 
equipment and rental of quarters authorized by the act of May 22, 
1926. 


necessary, as 


J. S. Conway, 
Acting Commissioner of Lighthouses 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, the committee deemed the 
estimate that came before the committee for the purpose of 
constructing new quarters for lighthouse keepers and em- 
ployees at Cleveland was too high. It showed the cost per cubic 
foot would be 56 cents, and the cost of publie construction 
already authorized averages about 40 per cent per cubic 
foot on estimates furnished by other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, So that the entire amount was reduced $10,000 in 
order to bring it within what we believed was reasonable 
bounds. 

Now, in providing new 


lighthouse facilities at Cleveland 


the items are: Land, $10,000; boathouse, $10,000; two 
double dwellings, $38,000; contingencies, $2,000; making 


$60,000 all told. The cost per cubic foot of construction, as I 
said, is 56 cents. The committee believes it can be done at 40 
cents and that the reduction of the total amount is entirely 
reasonable. 

Mr. BURTON. 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BURTON. First, Mr. Chairman, it must be borne in 
mind that if the $60,000 is not required the balance will be 
turned back into the Treasury. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


I have nothing to guide me in | 


|} merce for two double dwelling houses to house four 


my opinion except the opinion of the Department of Commerce. | 


The Assistant Secretary, in a letter yesterday, says: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 28, 1926. 
Hon. THeopore BH. Bourron, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 
My Dear Mr. ConGrReESSMAN: In reply to your letter of June 26, 
asking for information relative to the proposed appropriation of 
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$50,000 carried in the second deficiency Dill for the construction of 
hew quarters for the lighthouse keepers at Cleveland, Ohio, I am inclos- 
ing herewith a memorandum from the Acting Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Lighthouses, which shows the situation as the department 
views it. 

It would be extremely inadvisable tu proceed 
property with only $50,000 in view for 
the new quarters as indicated in this memorandum. 

Very truly yours, 


the 
construction of 


with the sale of 


the 


J. WALTER DRake, 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


Tt is to be noted that the act authorizing the sale of the old 
lighthouse and the purchase of the new, approved May 22 
last, fixes the amount at $60,000. It is to be noted also that 
the Budget Bureau has authorized $60,000, and in view of the 
situation it seems to me the amount 4s estimated by the De- 
partment of Commerce and approved by the Budget should 
be the amount ineluded in this bill, 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I think it is unfortunate that 
construction for the Government costs very much more than 
it costs private individuals. Congress has pleced limitations on 


items of construction wherever it can do so. The Army bill for 
next year provides a limit on the Quartermaster General in 
the construction of quarters for officers, including heating and 
plumbing apparatus, wiring, and fixtures, In the case of a 
general officer the limit is placed at the sum of $8,000: in the 
case of a colonel or officer above the rank of captain it is 
limited to $6,000 for his detached dwelling in the barracks, 
and for an officer of or below the rank of captain, $4,000. 

Here is a proposition submitted by the Department of Com- 
families 
at a cost of $38,000, and as the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. 
ANTHONY] said, the committee thought that 60 cents per cubic 
foot was entirely too much. J do not think, if you will read 
the hearings, that you will find it was very seriously insisted 
upon by Doctor Putnam, the head of the service. I think they 
could without any particular difficulty put up these residences 
for less money and in accordance with the act of Congress in 
the case of other and even more important officers. 

Mr. BEGG. Are they going to build on the same ground 
or on different ground? 

Mr. BYRNS. On different ground, 

Mr. BEGG. Does not that account for the difference in the 
comparison the gentleman uses, if he is familiar with the loca- 


tion at all? If it is in the neighborhood of the depot at 
Cleveland—— 

Mr. BYRNS. I am not talking about the acquirement of 
land. I am talking about the construction of the buildings, 


and it does not matter whether it is in one section or another 
Just because you are going to sell the present quarters, and the 
Government is going to get some money into the Treasury, is 
no reason why the Government should appropriate more than 
is required. 

Mr. CROSSER. The gentleman, of course. 
that this will take all of it, and still less that it 
more? It will probably bring as much as $80,000. 

Mr. BYRNS. But suppose it does bring $80,000, that is no 
reason why the Government should put up dwelling houses 
that cost more than quarters for a general of the Army. Ii 
it can be done with less money, and if money can be saved to 
the Treasury of the United States, we ought to save it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Sixty-six cents a cubie foot for this class of 
building is an outrageous price. 

Mr. WINGO. My recollection is that these very expensive 
and handsome Federal reserve bank buildings that we author- 
ized cost 46 or 47 cents a cubic foot. 

Mr. CROSSER. When they were built? 

Mr. WINGO. Those authorized for Detroit 
place at this session of Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. I believe it was 46 cents. 

Mr. CROSSER. These must be very well constructed build- 
ings. They have to be down near the water, and they must 
be built in such a way that they will stand the weather and 
storms and everything else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CROSSER. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 12, noes 24. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Absentee Shawnee allottees, Oklahoma: For payment of assessments 
upon the allotmen’s of certain Absentee Shawnee allottees for a drain- 


claim 
tuke 


does not 


will 


and one other 
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age ditch connecting Little River drainage ditch No. 1 in Pottawatomie 
with Little River drainage ditch No. 2 in Cleveland County, 
fiscal year 1927, $1,200, to be expended and reimbursed under 
and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 


County 
Okla., 
Buch 
prescribe. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HASTINGS: 
new paragraph as follows: 

“For recopying, repairing, rebinding, indexing, and otherwise pre- 
serving records and papers in the oflice of Superintendent for the Five 
Tribes, Muskogee, Okla., $10,000." 


rules 


Page 30, after line 3, 


Civilized 


insert a | 
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Mr. HASTINGS. 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment by adding, just before the amount of money, th. 
words “for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment. Is there dhhee- 


29 


JUNE 


I would certainly have no objection { 


oi] 


| tion? 


There was no objection, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified 
| amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment offered by Mr. HAsTINGS: On page 380, ling 
3, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“For recopying, repairing, rebinding, indexing, and otherwise 
preserving records and papers in the oflice of Superintendent for th 
Five Civilized Tribes, Muskogee, Okla., for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, $10,000.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order | 
against the amendment. 
Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, in support of this amend- 


ment permit me to say that H. R. 10540, which has passed the 
House, —— for an appropriation of $10,000 for this specific 
purpose. Let me say, furthermore, that the bill has been re- 
ported in the Senate and is on the Senate Calendar. 
as it is reached in the Senate there is no question but what it 
will be passed, 

There is a long report from the Secretary of the Interior 
accompanying H. R. 10540 which justifies this appropriation. 
Some of these records are extremely 
for 25, 80, and 40 years. Some of them are old tribal records 
which were taken into the office of the Superintendent for the 
Five Civilized Tribes some 25 years ago, but the records them- 
selves are some 50 years old. The report of the department 


AS soon | 


old, and they run back | 


| vided, 


indicates that land titles in many cases are based upon these | 


old records and that the courts all over the eastern part of 
Oklahoma send to the superintendent’s office for the purpose of 
having these records transcribed and certificates made from 
them for use in the trial of lawsuits. 

It is a very important appropriation and it is a small item. 
It is an emergency matter and I want to impress its importance 
upon the House, I sineerely trust the gentleman from Kansas 
will not insist upon his point of order. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does not the gentleman think that this 
maiter can go over until the next appropriation bill is con- 


sidered, at which time the money could be made immediately 
available and still serve the same purpose? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That might be satisfactory, but, as I 
understand, these records are extremely old and the necessity 
for this work upon these old records has been impressed upon 
me for the last two or three years, and particularly at this 
time. 

Some of these records are almost illegible, and the report of 
the department indicates that they are tattered, torn, and 
almost illegible, so that it is difficult to make a transcription 
of them. I sincerely trust the gentleman will permit the amend- 
ment to be adopted. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, there is no law authorizing 
this and it is subject to a point of order. I do not think we 
ought to allow it to pass. I do not think it is important that 
it should be done at this time, and it is merely a question of 
whether or not the work is done this year or next year. It is 
not an emergency; it is not a deficiency, and it can be provided 
for in the regular annual bill if it is deemed desirable. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, just one word more and 
then I am through. I thought I could appeal to the good 
nature and good humor of the gentleman from Illinois. I 


thought this matter was of enough importance to present it 
to the Committee on Appropriations anc I really think it is 
an emergency. There is one thing I did not say to the gentle- 
man when I was before his committee, a thing which I think 
justifies me in presenting it to the House at this time. I do 
not believe I sufficiently impressed this point upon the com- 
mittee: That some of these are old tribal records that run 
back 75 or 100 years. They were transferred to the office «2 
the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes; they have 
been used during all of this number of years and some of them 
are in exceptionally bad condition, 


Mr. MADDEN. I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. 

Mr. ANTHONY. My attention has been called to the fact 


that in the amendment offered by the gentleman there is ro 
fiscal year named, Would the gentleman have any objection 
to naming the fiscal year 1927? 


| the tribal roll, 


rr 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Coolidge Dam across canyon of Gila River near San Carlos, Ariz. : 
For construction of the Coolidge Dam across the canyon of the Gila 
River near San Carlos, Ariz., as authorized by the act of June 7, 
1924 (43 Stat. pp. 475, 476), and under terms and conditions and 
reimbursable as provided in said act, fiscal year 1927, $725,000: Pro 
That said sum shall be available for acquiring rights of way 
and other purposes provided for in said act. 


Mr. ANTHONY. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. ANTHONY: On page 81, after 
line 9, insert the following: 

“Santa Ysabel Reservation, Calif.: For the purchase of land and 
payment of expenses incurred in connection therewith as authorized 
by the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interio: 
to purchase certain lands in California to be added to the Santa Ysabel 
Indian Reservation and authorizing an appropriation of funds there 
for,’ approved June 3, 1926, fiscal year 1927, $25,000. 

“Crow Indian children, Montana: For surveys and other expenses 
connected with the allotments authorized by the act entitled ‘An act 
to allot lands to living children on the Crow Reservation, Mont.,’ 
approved May 19, 1926, fiscal year 1927, $5,000, payable from tribal 
funds of the Crow Indians. 

“Northern Cheyenne Reservation, Mont. : 


Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 


a 


For expenses of making 
compiling list of lands, surveys, and classifications, and 
all other expenses connected with the allotments authorized by the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide for allotting in severalty lands within the 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana, and for other 
purposes,’ approved June 8, 1926, fiscal year 1927, $27,500. 

“Reno Indian Colony, Nev.: For the purchase of land in accordance 
with the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to purchase certain lands in Nevada to be added to the present 
site of the Reno Indian Colony, and authorizing the appropriation 
of ftinds therefor,’ approved May 10, 1926, fiscal year 1927, $4,300. 

“ Dresslerville Indian Colony, Nev.: For carrying out the act en 
titled ‘An act to provide for an adequate water-supply system at the 
Dresslerville Indian Colony,’ approved May 17, 1926, fiscal year 1927, 
$5,500. 

“Gagnon & Co. (Inc.): For carrying out the act entitled ‘An act 
for the relief of Gagnon & Co. (Inc.)’, approved May 29, 1926, fiscal 
year 1926, $3,592. 

“O. H. Lipps: For payment to O. H. Lipps in accordance with the 
act entitled ‘An act for the relief of O. H. Lipps,’ approved May 29, 
1926, fiscal year 1926, $901.55.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 


For refund to Domingo J. Milord of $500 furnished as security on 
bond that Magdalena Pons Roca, a native of Cuba, admitted tempo- 
rarily to the United States at the port of Key West, Fla., July 31, 
1924, should not become a public charge, which amount was inad- 
vertently deposited in the United States Treasury to the credit of 
miscellaneous receipts September 17, 1924, fiscal year 1926, $500. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: On page 43, after line 17, insert 
the following: “ For compensation of the additional Assistant Secr« 
the Navy authorized by section 4 of the act approved June 
$7,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, recently, dur- 
ing the services in this Chamber upon the life, character, and 
public services of the late John E. Raker, I mentioned 
briefly 12 important acts of Congress, all enacted during the 
13 years that Judge Raker and myself had served together 
in this body. I mentioned these acts as having been the prin- 
cipal ones in the vital change of our Government. I named 
these acts as: 

The direct election of Senators; the Federal reserve act; the 
eraduated income tax; the Adamson Act; the selective service 
act, meaning the right to make other similar drafts if neces- 
sity should warrant; national prohibition; national suffrage 


tary of 
24, 1926, fiseal year 1927, 


for women; the system of Federal aid for the States; the 
Budget system; the Esch railway regulation and guarantee 


act; the beginning of the regulation of such things as aviation, 
the radio, motion pictures, and so forth; the immigration re- 
striction act. 

The remarks made upon that occasion have brought me 
quite a bit of mail, and a great number of inquiries from 
Members for the dates, and an elaboration of these particular 
enactments; and to-day, Mr. Chairman, I shall elaborate my 
statements somewhat, giving the dates of these principal 
enactments. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that will be very helpful. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We, as Representatives in 
Congress, are the instruments through which the people 
change their Government. If we are busy and working under 
pressure and strain—as we usually are—the days merge one 
into another, and we do not have time to stop to note the 
great fundamental changes. One day we vote on some mo- 
mentous piece of legislation that changes our structure for all 
time. The next day we vote for an act to add 10 sections to a 
forest reserve, or to correct the record of a veteran of our 
wars, or perhaps to provide for the labeling of milk bottles in 
the District of Columbia. 

I have noted 12 great acts. There are others, or course; 
but these are the ones which, to me, seemed to have brought 
about the greatest changes. All were brought about by great 
legislative struggles in both House and Senate. I shall name 
them again—all enacted within the last 18 years. 

1. Direct election of Senators (act of 1914, followed by a 
constitutional amendment). 

2. Federal reserve act (1913, to provide a system of liquid 
currency ). 

3. Graduated income tax, 1913. 

4. Federal interest in organized labor in interstate commerce, 
as shown in Adamson Act, 1916. 

5. The draft (exercise of the Government’s right to require 
any man or class of men to serve in time of war. This right, 
having been tested, will be extended whenever necessary to the 
drafting of capital, labor, and property), 1917. 

6. National prohibition, 1919, 

7. National women suffrage, 1920. 

8. Federal aid to State activities, beginning 1916. 

9. Budget system, 1921. 

10. Esch-Cummins railway regulation and guarantee, 1920. ¢ 

11. Regulation of aviation, the radio, the telephone, and the 
motion picture, beginning about 1920 and some still pending. 

12. Immigration Restriction Act, 1924. 

This last was a reversal of a policy which had existed from 
the beginning of our Government. We were an asylum; we 
are no longer an asylum for very good reasons. 

These legislative enactments—there are others, but I have 
not had the time to search the records—give an idea of how 
this great free Government of the United States of America—a 
Government of the people, by the people, and for the people— 
is ever advancing ; how it bends to the voice of the people; how 
the voice of the people is the voice of God, and why it is to-day 
the greatest and most successful experiment in Government 
ever attempted. 

But ours is a very young Government. It may go too fast! 
It may overreach itself! When we have come to be 117,000,000 
people we can not move as we did when we were fewer. 

I mentioned the selective service, or draft act, as bringing 
about a fundamental change. I did not mention the declara- 
tion of war in 1917, and all of the tremendous legislation 
brought about by entry in the World War. Those were hard 
days in Congress, but war is incidental to the struggle of 
nations for existence. 


} 


| called 
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Gentlemen will notice that I included as the eighth item the 
extension of the plan of Federal aid to States—now generally 
the “50-50 plan.” That plan is often spoken of as 
beginning with the good roads act of 1916, and that was the 
first, perhaps, of the “50-50's.”. But the question of Federal 
aid to States is not quite so new. It runs back to our begin- 
ning under the Constitution, and even before. It took three 
forms, as follows: 

1. Direct donations 
purposes. 

2. Direct donations or gifts to the States for specifie pur- 
poses, but upon condition that the State receiving the donation 
carry out the condition in the grant. 

5. Direct donations or gifts to the States for specific pur- 
poses, upon condition that the State carry out conditions in the 
grant, and where one of the conditions required the matching 
of the Federal gift by at least an equal sum by the State. 

Under the first plan Federal land grants were made for edu- 
‘ational purposes, internal improvements such as the building 
of roads, bridges, canals, erecting of State capitols, and other 
State public buildings. 

The second plan was commenced during the days of the 
Civil War with the passage of the Morrill Act of 1862, wherein 
land grants were made to the States upon condition that 
the State use the gift in the establishment and maintenance 
of an agricultural school. This was followed in 1887 by the 
Hatch Act, whereby each land-grant college provided for in 
the Morrill Act was given a certain additional sum conditioned 


upon the establishment of an agricultural experimental sta- 
tion. 


or gratuities to the States for specific 


THE ORIGINAL FiFTY-FIFTY 


The third plan was first put into effect in 1911. This plan 
involved the matching of the Federal grant of money by at 
least a like sum from the State. The idea was that this 
method would tend to stimulate greater activity on the part of 
the States. Among the Federal-aid acts which have been 
passed and which embody this general principle of the match- 
ing of Federal funds are the following: 

The Weeks law for forest-fire prevention. 


Act of March 1, 
1911. 


The Smith-Lever Act for agricultural extension work. Act of 
May 8, 1914. 

The good roads act. Act of July il, 1916. 

The Smith-Hughes Act for vocational education. Act of 


February 23, 1917. 

The Chamberlain-Kahn Act for the suppression of venereal 
disease. Act of July 9, 1918. 

The industrial rehabilitation act. Act of June 2, 1920. 

The Federal highway act. Act of November 9, 1921. 

The Sheppard-Towner or maternity and infant welfare act. 
Act of November 23, 1921. 

The Clarke-McNary Act for the protection of forest lands, ete. 
Act of June 7, 1924. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not endeavor to speculate as to the 
future. Centralization of government is bound to be debated 
more and more, but even those who oppose centralization are 
likely to clamor more and more for Federal aid until, lo and 
behold, we shall have so weakened the States as to create an 
alarming situation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Administrative expenses, World War adjusted conrpensation act: 
The unexpended balance of the appropriation of $450,000 for adminis- 
trative expenses, World War adjusted compensation act, contained in 
the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, approved December 5, 1924, 
shall remain available until June 30, 1927. 


Mr. ANTHONY. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANTHONY: On page 44, after the year 
“1927” .in line 15, insert a comma and the following: “And shall also 
be available to cover obligations incurred for such administrative 
expenses during the period from July 1, 1926, to the date of the ap- 
proval of this act, inclusive.” 


Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 


Kansas offers an 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For maintenance, repair, and operation of aircraft factory, air sta- 
tions, fleet, and all other aviation activities, testing laboratories, and 
for overhauling of planes, fiscal year 1927, $260,000, to be added to 
and made a part of the appropriation “Aviation, Navy, fiscal year 
1927,” contained in the naval appropriation act for such fiscal year. 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Davey: On page 45, line 13, after the word 
“year,” strike out the period, insert a semicolon, and add the foilow- 
ing: “ Provided, further, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to enter into contract for the procurement of one or both 
of the rigid airships authorized by the act approved June 24, 1926, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the construction and procurement of air- 
craft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps, and to ad- 
just and define the status of the operating personnel in connection 
therewith,’ subject to tite limitations as to cost and other provisions 
contained itn said act,” 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment 
is to expedite the building of one or both of the dirigibles 
which were authorized in the naval aviation bill passed this 
spring and approved by the President last Thursday. 

I wou'd like to call the attention of the committee to the 
further fact that the authorization which is sought in this 
amendment does not take the money out of the Treasury any 
sooner than it would be taken if we waited until the next 
regular appropriation bill. Presumably, in the course of 
natural events, there will be an appropriation for the begin- 
ning of these dirigibles in the next regular appropriation bill. 
In the meantime, it will take six or eight months to prepare 
the detailed plans and specifications before a contract can be 
let, which means that if we wait until the regular appropria- 
tion bill, it will be a year and a half at least before a con- 
tract can be let; in other words, before they will be ready 
to let the contract. 

Now, assuming that it is the purpose of Congress, as de- 
fined in the naval aviation bill, to build one or both of these 
great dirigibles, and assuming that there will be provision 
for it in the regular appropriation bill next winter, this amend- 
ment does not interfere with that program. It merely gives the 
Secretary of the Navy the power to contract, which provides 
the encouragement that is needed by this particular industry 
to stay in existence. 

I would like to call the attention of the committee to a 
further important fact—important to the Government. The 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, a subsidiary of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., has been in existence for two or three 
years and represents the faith and enthusiasm and patriotic 
hobby of President Litchfield. He has brought together from 
Germany an unusual corps of technical experts under Doctor 
Arnstein, who appeared before the Naval Affairs Committee. 
This organization has been carried along for two or three 
years at an expense of a quarter of a million dollars. 

It so happens that Mr. Litchfield himself is very much in 
earnest about the proposition, but the directors of the company 
are not very sympathetic. The thing I fear is that unless they 
get some reasonable encouragement the technical organization 
available for service to the Government will be disbanded. 
In other words, if we wait until the regular appropriation bills 
are passed, it will be a year and a half before a contract can 
be entered into 

If this amendment is adopted, it will be six or eight months 
before a contract can be made, during which time the detailed 
plans and specifications will be prepared. 

Here is what concerns me chiefly: This organization, the 
only one in the country prepared to build a giant dirigible, has 
no assurance from the Government that they will get the con- 
tract even at the end of a year and a half, and there would 
be no economic justification for maintaining an expensive or- 
ganization to serve the Government without any assurance 
that they would get the contract at the end of that long period 
of uncertainty. If this amendment is passed, they may have 
the assurance In six or elght months, and they would be justi- 
fled probably in maintaining this expensive technical organiza- 
tion long enough to find out whether the Government would 
give them the contract. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. DAVEY. I will yield. 

Mr. FRENCH. May I ask the proponent of the amendment— 
if I understood his amendment—that it leave to the Secretary 
of the Navy the determination of whether or not he will enter 
into a contract for one or two dirigibles? 

Mr. DAVEY. That is correct. 

Mr. FRENCH. Does the gentleman undertake in his amend- 
ment to limit the cost? 

Mr. DAVEY. It leaves it subject to the limitation in the 
act authorizing the dirigibles. 

Mr. FRENCH. The act provides that each dirigible shall 
pot exceed in cost $4,500,000. Would the gentleman be in favor 


offers an 
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of a ship that cost $4,500,000, or one that would cost $2,500,000) 
or one that would cost $2,000,000? oo 

Mr. DAVEY. That is within the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Navy. And 1 want the committee to understand, furthe; 
that if the amendment should pass there is no assurance tha 
the contract will go to my constituents, for that is within t}, 
discretion of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman would turn over to the Sec 
retary of the Navy the entire question of cost, limited only to 
the amount indicated in the authorization bill that was recent], 
| Signed. Does the gentleman have any idea as to the capacity 
| in cublie feet that the dirigible, or either of them, would be? ~ 

Mr. DAVEY. May I answer in this way? The Congress. 
through the naval aviation bill, has already decided to build 
one or two of these giant dirigibles with approximately 6,000,000 
| cubic feet capacity. This merely rests upon the law passed this 
spring from the Naval Affairs Committee, which presumab] 
defines the policy of Congress in this matter. 

Now, I would like to bring out another matter if the gentle- 
man will allow me. This I have from one of high rank on the 
| Naval Affairs Committee, that a large dirigible is of greater 
value from a military standpoint than a scout cruiser, because 
it costs only about one-third of the cost of a scout cruiser, and. 
secondly, it only takes 30 or 40 men instead of 200, as in the 
scout cruiser. Its range of vision is admittedly greater than 
that of the scout cruiser and probably represents a military 
value of five or six times that of the scout cruiser. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, the answers to the questions 
I have asked, together with the preliminary statements that 
the proponent of the amendment makes, indicate that at this 
time there is no definite plan that has to do with the cost of 
the dirigible, or the size,-or the details of construction that 
must be worked out before a dirigible should be begun. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. It is a good deal like starting work upon the 
basement of an expensive house without having tue architect's 
plans for the superstructure. We would not do that. So, then, 
we have an amendment that follows within a week the authori- 
zation of the dirigibles; we have an amendment that is uncer- 
tain in its terms as to the amount of money that it will place 
as a charge upon the Treasury; we have an amendment that 
provides for a program that has not been worked out by the 
Navy Department, that has not been considered by the Bureau 
of the Budget, that has not been submitted to Congress by the 
administration, that has not been the subject of inquiry by the 
committee of the Congress that is charged specifically with the 
responsibility of inquiring into the reasons or justifications for 
a program such as that suggested by the amendment. 

What is the situation to-day touching the question of the 
building of dirigibles? Less than a week ago the measure 
was signed that authorized the two dirigibles. We have at 
this time experiments going on at Lakehurst with a dirigible— 
the Los Angeles—of something like 2,000,000 feet capacity, 
experiments that are being conducted with the special object 
in view of determining certain factors that will enter into the 
construction of one or both of the dirigibles to which the gen- 
tleman’s amendment pertains. Those experiments ought to be 
carried to a conclusion before a program shall be adopted 
definitely by this Congress. Those experiments have to do with 
the structure, with the strength of the materials to be used, 
with the air pressure upon the different parts of the craft, 
with many of the factors that concern economies and efficiency 
of a dirigible of the size of that which is proposed by the gen- 
tleman and authorized a week ago by the Congress. 

More than that, it is only a matter of a few weeks since the 
naval appropriation for the coming year was approved by the 
President. In that bill were carried appropriations for tests 
and a cooperative experimentation in a metal type of lighter- 
than-air craft. If that test shall be successful it may revolu- 
tionize the entire quesiion of materials used in lighter-thaa- 
air building. We do not know. That experiment will be well 
under way by the time this Congress shall convene next 
winter. 

Mr. VINSON cf Georgia. 
yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I trust the gentleman from Idaho 
will not get it into his head that the metal type which is to 
be used, for which $300,000 were appropriated for experimental 
purposes, will keep the Navy Department from following up 
the known type of Zeppelin, Decause the engineers testified that 
they would never contemplate, even if the metal type proved to 
be a success, the construction of one as large as a 6,000,000 
cubic feet craft, and I will say to the gentleman that I think 
the committee will agree with him on this matter, and that we 
should get a vote upon it and make progress with the bill. 





Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman must recognize that we ought 

have the benefit of that experiment before we authorize the 
expenditure of large sums of money. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I trust that the gentleman's com- 

ittee next December will not hold up the expenditure for the 

ppelins awaiting the experiments on the metal-clad ship, 
because they are entirely two different propositions. I hope 
before the gentleman reaches a conclusion along that line he 
will read the testimony. He will there see that it is never the 

tention of the metal-clad people to try to construct one along 
the lines of the Zeppelins. 

Mr. FRENCH. It is not my purpose to anticipate what the 
committee will possibly do at the next session of Congress 
touching lighter-than-air craft. I simply bring forward to-day 

ese two thoughts, that we are to-day experimenting on a 
fabric type of ship at Lakehurst, and we have hardly begun on 
the experiment on a lighter-than-air ship of metal type. Surely 
ve ought not at this time to authorize the construction of a 
building program without a limit of cost other than that 
fixed in the general bill, and without the benefits of the ex- 

riments that are being made. Further than that, may I 
say that the committee charged with the responsibility of 
shaping the appropriation bill {initially has had no opportunity 
of considering the question through holding hearings, or going 
into the success of the experiments that have been made, or of 
passing judgment upon the basis of the facts disclosed through 

1 inquiry calculated to bring out the opinions of the officers of 
the department that is most concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
has expired. 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, [I ask unanimous consent to | 


proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
there is one point brought out in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] that I think ought to be cleared up, 
and that has to do with this question of the so-called metal 
covered dirigible. In the first place, the metal-clad ship is 


entirely experimental. They do not even know how they will | 
get the gas into it yet. It is so far in the fleld of experimenta- | 
tion that they do not know whether they will be able to do | 


anything with it at all. In the next place if the metal-clad 
ship proves to be a success, according to the testimony of its 
own proponents before the Naval Affairs Committee, it will 
be perhaps 8 or 10 years before they will be able to demonstrate 


that they can build a metal-clad ship similar in size and carry- | 


ing power to the known type of dirigible. In other words, 
according to their own testimony, they are now proposing to 
build a metal-clad ship of 200,000 cubie feet capacity and the 
next step will have to be perhaps one of 500,000 cubic feet 
capacity. 

After demonstrating that one of 500,000 cubic feet capacity 


is successful, if they do, they must go the next step higher, | 
taking two or three years for each successive experiment, and it | 


will be a matter of 8 or 10 years before they can possibly 


in the field of dirigibles. The gentleman who is in charge of 
the technical organization of the Goodyear Zeppelin Co., 
brought over from the parent company in Germany, has him- 
self produced over 100 dirigibles of this type, and therefore 
in the field of dirigibles there is a thoroughly known demon- 
strated type, which Congress through the naval aviation bill 
has determined to build after exhaustive hearings. Now the 
gentleman from Idaho suggests that we wait until the ex- 
periments with the metal-clad ship are completed before we 
determine what we are going to do in reference to dirigibles. 

If we wait for that, it will be a matter of 8 or 10 years 
before we can undertake anything at all, and, according to the 
law passed this spring, the Navy Department is required to 
start proceedings on one ship prior to July 4, 1927. It is abso- 
lutely impossible, physically impossible, for us to learn anything 
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Mr. DAVEY. It is from the testimony of experts who pre- 
sumably know their business. In other words, it is a practica- 
ble problem to get air out of a rigid ship that is nondeflatable 
and to get the gas in; whereas, with the present-known type 
of dirigible, they have the internal gas bags that fill the great 
airships, and they are rolled up and deflated, and the gas is 
pumped in in a perfectly easy, natural way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
OUT OF THE POSTAL REVENUES 

Damage claims: To pay claims for damages to or !osses of privately 
owned property adjusted and determined by the Post Office Depart- 
ment under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide a 
method for the settlement of claims arising against the Government 
of the United States in sums not exceeding $1,000 in any one case,” 
approved December 28, 1922, as fully set forth in House Documents 


Nos. 301, 346, and 421, Sixty-ninth Congress, $5,983.89. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 45, line 23, strike out the word “and” and after the number 
“421” insert the following: “and 460"; and in line 24 strike out 
the sum of $5,983.39 and insert in lieu thereof the sum of $9,985.44. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Payment to Mrs. Margarethe Murphy: For the payment to Mrs. 
Margarethe Murphy, widow of George Herbert Murphy, late consul 
general of Zurich, Switzerland, one year’s salary of her deceased 
husband, who died of illness incurred while in the Consular Service, 
fiscal year 1926, $9,000. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 49, after line 11, insert: “ Payment fo Mrs. Lilly 0. Dyer; 
For payment to Mrs. Lilly O. Dyer, widow of the late Francis H. 
Dyer, formerly consul at Coblenz, one year’s salary of the deceased 
husband, who died of illness incurred while in the Consular Service, 
and authorized by the act approved June 25, 1926, the fiscal year 
1926, $4,000.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order to make this inquiry. Has an act of Congress been en- 
acted authorizing that expenditure? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; it merely follows out the law. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I knew there were several bills of 
that kind pending and had passed the House, but I was not 
sure any had passed the Senate. Unless the act that author- 


| ized the payment has been passed, of course, we have no legal 
demonstrate anything in reference to the metal-clad ship. In | 
the meantime the fabric-covered ship is the only known quantity | 


authority to appropriate the money. 

Mr. FRENCH. This particular act was approved June 25, 
1926. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Interparliamentary Union: The unexpended balance of the appro 
priation for expenses of the Twenty-third Conference of the Inter- 


| parliamentary Union is. hereby made available for the payment of ex- 


about the metal-clad ship before we decide to do something | 


with the regular type of dirigible. They can even complete 
and demonstrate the little experimental one in time. Another 


thing that ought to be brought out is this, that probably if the | 


metal-clad idea is ever incorporated in a large dirigible, it must 
be on a basis of the present-known demonstrated type. Why, 
we have in connection with the metal-clad type a very serious 
practical problem, and that is they have not yet demonstrated 
how they are going to get the gas into it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the gentleman's statement from his per- 
sonal knowledge? 


LXVII——771 


penses, aggregating $1,008.37, incurred for printing furnished in con- 
nection with such conference contrary to the provisions of the act of 
March 1, 1919, and section 3709 of the Revised Statutes. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 50, after line 19, insert as a new paragraph the following: 
“Territory of Hawaii: To reimburse the following fire insurance 
companies the amount paid by them on account of insurance against 
fire on property in the Territory of Hawaii, which property was 
destroyed by the Government in the suppression of the bubonic plague 


| in such Territory in the years 1899 and 1900: Royal Insurance Co., 


$25,100; Trans-Atlantic Fire Insurance Co., $9,500; Prussian Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co., $2,870; North German Fire Insurance Co., 
$8,000; Hamburg-Breman Fire Insurance Co., $10,450; Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Co., $6,900; New Zealand Insurance Co., 
$6,025; Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., $9,250; National Fire Insur 
ance Co. of Hartford, Conn., $4,150; Caledonian Insurance Co. of 
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Edinburgh, Scotland, $750; North Prussia Mercantile Insurance Co., 
$3,000; In all, fiscal year 1926, $85,975, as authorized by the act ap- 
proved June 18, 1826, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULWINKLBE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I do so for the purpose of inserting in 
the Recorp a statement showing the differences on the bill 
Hl. R. 12175, the veterans’ bill, as it passed the House, and as 
it came from the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Following is the statement referred to: 


1. Amendment to section 4, increasing the director's salary from: 


$10,000 to $12,000, 

2. Amendment to section 200, including spinal meningitis es one of 
those diseases conclusively held to be of service origin where entitled 
to 10 per cent degree rating prior to January 1, 1925, 

3%. Amendment to section 202 (8), granting $50 per month for ar- 
rested cases of tuberculosis, 

4. Amendment to section 202 (6), authorizing reimbursement of 
State hospitals for care of ex-seryice men prior to bureau taking overt 
their care. 

5. Add new section authorizing erection of garages and reimburse- 
ment from employees for same. 


CHANGES IN HOUSD PROVISIONS 


1. Amendment to section 21, authorizing the director to restrict 
number of wards one guardian can act for, restricted by Senate to the 
District of Columbia. 

2. Amendment to section 33, authorizing the bureau to provide 
courses of instruction and to send professional employees to school 
restricted by Senate so that not more than 2 per cent of the profes- 
sional personnel can be sent out to schools. 

3. Amendment to section 200, including for the benefits of the act 
women assigned to the medical department of the United States Army 
who served overseas, restricted by the Senate to women citizens of the 
United States who were sent overseas by the War Department and who 
served in base hospitals over there. 

4. Amendment to section 201, In regard to burials. Where House 
made the decision of the director as to assets binding on General Ac- 
counting Office changed to read “ binding for all purposes.” 

5. Amendment to section 202 (7), regarding insane without depend- 
ents changed by Senate so that man only has to be maintained by the 
Government for six months and not by bureau (this makes the pro- 
vision applicable to men in soldiers’ homes). Also reduced amount in 
House bill from $30 to $20, as now in the law, 

6. Amendment to section 206, extending time for filing proof of 
service origin to June 7, 1927. House removed time limit. 

7. Amendment to section 209, extending time for filing claims three 
(3) years. House removed time limit. 

8. Amendment adding a new section (808), which provided that if 
man remitted premium in month following grace period and was killed 
before furnishing health statement director could waive examination 
requirement if man was in required state of health, Senate restricted 
this to seven (7) days following grace period. 

9. Amendment to section 406, language clarified so as to permit pay- 
ment of two (2) months’ training allowance following rehabilitation as 
provided by section 404, 


PROVISIONS ELIMINATED BY SENATE 


1. Amendment to section 10, authorizing President to transfer to the 
Veterans’ Bureau certain tuberculosis facilities of Battle Mountain 
Sanitarium and the Northwestern Branch of National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers. 

2. Amendment to section 21 (8), to allow director to pay temporarily 
suspended payments to the chief officer of an institution or to the 
claimant or to his dependents, 

3. Amendment to section 202 (3), organic loss of speech made $150 
a month, 

4. Amendment to section 202 (10), 1. Out-patient treatment for 
veterans of all wars without regard to nature or origin of disabilities. 
2. Hospitalization without regard to nature or origin of disabilities 
for contract surgeons and contract dentists. 3. Retroactive payment 
by bureau to persons from whose pensions have been deducted sums for 
hospitalization. 

5. Seetion 301, extension of period for conversion of insurance, This 
section covered in public law of the present Congress, 


JUNE 29 


6. Section 303, covered by Comptroller General's decisions and no 
longer necessary. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDING FUND 


For the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of the “ for. 
eign service building act, 1926,” and for each and every object thereof, 
including the initial alterations, repair, and furnishing of buildings 
heretofore acquired under specific authorization of Congress for the usa 
of the diplomatic and consular estubiishments in foreign countries, 


$435,000, to remain available until expended. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, on page 53, line 23, I move to 
strike out the word “building” and insert the word “ build. 
ings,”’ plural. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendmen: 
offered by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Frenci: Page 53, line 23, strike out tho 
word “ building” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ buildings.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to correct the heading in line 21, so that the plural word 
“ buildings” will appear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani 
mous consent to correct the heading in the manner indicated 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Frencn: Page 53, line 21, strike out the 
word “ building’ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ buildings.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONFERENCE ON OIL POLLUTION OF NAVIGABLE WATERS 


The appropriation of $42,000 made by the second deficiency act, fiscal 
year 1925, approved March 4, 1925, for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of a conference of maritime nations to be held at Washington, 
in accordance with the authorization in Public Resolution 65, approved 
July 1, 1922, to consider the adoption of effective means for the preven- 
tion of oil pollution of navigable waters, shall remain available for the 
purposes specified in said deficiency act until June 30, 192T. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers a com 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 57, line 3, after the word “act,” 
insert ‘and for any further conference or conferences on this subject 
in Washington and elsewhere, including preparations therefor and 
expenses in connection therewith.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the ameni- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONSULAR BUILDING, AMOY, CHINA 


The appropriation contained in the second deficiency act, fiscal year 
1925, approved March 3, 1925, “for the construction in accordance 
with the act approved February 17, 1911, of a consular building or 
buildings at Amoy, China, fiscal year 1926, $20,000, in addition to the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation of $300,000 for the acquisition 
of embassy, legation, and consular buildings and grounds, contained 
in the act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the year ending June 30, 1922,’ approved 
March 2, 1921,” shall remain available until June 30, 1927. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, on page 57, line 6, I move to 
strike out, after the word “ March,” the figure “3” and insert 
the figure “4.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“on 
o 


Committee amendment: Page 57, line 6, strike out the figure 
and insert the figure “ 4.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Frencn: Page 57, line 16, insert as a 
new paragraph the following: 

“International Road Congress: To enable the United States to 
accept membership in the permanent association of International Road 


| 
| 


Congresses, $38,000, and for the expenses of participation in the meet- | 


es of the congress and of the executive committee in the calendar 
ear 1926, including travel and subsistence, $5,000; in all for the year 
927, $8,000, as authorized by the public resolution approved June 18, 


926." 


i ea te 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Refunds to railroads for interest collected: For refunds to such 


railroads as made payments of interest, that were covered into the | 


United States Treasury, on overpayments made by the United States 
under sections 209 (g) and 212 of the transportation act, as amended, 

be settled and adjusted by the General Accounting Office, fiscal 
year 1926, $48,852.83, to remain available until June 30, 1927. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas makes a 
point of order against the paragraph just read. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is conceded, and the 
paragraph goes out, The Clerk will read. 

Che Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 


or an additional amount for personal services in the District of 
Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, fiscal year 
1927, $15,000, 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WATSON, Is this in accordance with the new system 
of paying the postmasters? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. They are paid by check. 

Mr. WATSON. How many? 

Mr. MADDEN, 
cities. It transfers the making of the checks and the cashing 
of the checks to the office of the Treasurer. This is done to 
avoid the danger of robbery, and so om It saves $100,000 
over and above the cost of the work in the Treasury Office. 

Mr. WATSON. I knew it must save something, otherwise 
the gentleman would not have made the appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. .It will save $100,000 a year. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERNAL REVENUB SERVICE 


For expenses to enforce the provisions of the national prohibition act 
and the act entitled “An act to provide for the registration of, with 
collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon, all 
persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, 
sell, distribute, or give away opium or cocoa leaves, their salts, deriva- 
tives, or preparations, and for other purposes,” approved December 17, 
1914, as amended by the revenue act of 1918, and the act entitled “An 
act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to prohibit the importation and 
use of opium for other than medicinal purposes,’ approved February 9, 
1909,” as amended by the act of May 26, 1922, known as “ The narcotic 
drugs import and export act,” including the same objects specified under 
this head in the Treasury Department appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1927, $2,686,760. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GaLLIvAN: Page 59, line 23, strike out 
the tigures “ $2,686,760" and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $2,- 
500,000: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for 
so-called under-cover work.” 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I have not used any time 
during the session, and therefore I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 


All the post offices within certain large | 
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Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, we have hundreds and 
thousands of decent American citizens out of work. They 
hear there is going to be an examination for a civil-service job 
and the first question asked of them is: Have you ever been 
arrested? Have you ever been in jail? And if they tell the 
truth they are barred from taking the civil-service examination. 

In this bill an appropriation of $2,686,760 is recommended, 
$183,000 of which is for under-cover work. What happens? 
The minute the doors close on a man who makes his exit from 
Sing Sing or Moyamensing or Charlestown Prison, in my home 
State, or Atlanta or Leavenworth, he hies his way to the pro- 
hibition office and he says, “I am just the fellow you want for 
under-cover work.” They say, “Is that so? Have you a 
record?” He says, “ You bet I have; I have just served my 
bit!” “What have you done?” “Oh, I have committed mur- 
der, rape, or arson.” They say, “ You are the fellow we want 
for under-cover work.” He says, “ You bet I am; I know every 
crook in the country who is dealing in bootlegging.” They say, 
“You are just the fellow we are looking for,” and this ex-con- 
vict goes through as is for $3,600 a year, while the veteran in 


| the hospital, who gave his all for humanity, gets 68 cents a day 


to live on; and these birds who have put on a badge and a 
pair of wings in the same hour get $10 per day. Glory to God, 
where are we getting Federal officials for this work? From 
the sewers, from the jails, from the penitentiaries, and from the 
State prisons. Do you want to have to spend the people's 
money for the prize crooks of America and give them a Roman 
holiday? Why, Representatives in Congress, it is just one step 
from Atlanta’s prison to the Mayflower Hotel in Washington 
at Government expense! The under-cover man has his finger- 
prints in the Department of Justice and all his fingers and 
both hands in the appropriations for prohibition enforcement. 
He is the stool pigeon de luxe of the Anti-Saloon League. I 
repeat, he gets an official badge and a’pair of wings in the same 
hour, if you pass that appropriation. 

Now, I ask any man in this House who {Is listening to me 
when and where he ever found me, a member of this committee, 
voting against appropriations for law enforcement? Ever since 
prohibition has been the law of the land I have been a member 
of the subcommittee which provides the money to enforce it, 
and I have never yet made a speech against that appropriation 
except when they asked me to spend the people’s money for 
this kind of crooked work, and as long as I am here I will take 
my stand, if I am able, and I shall ever and always oppose my 
committee, with which I have been in everlasting harmony 
since I have been a member of it, now 11 years, when they 
report appropriations for the hiring of stool pigeons. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Think of it! Three thousand six hundred dollars a year for 
the fellow who has just come out of jail and goes into the Pro- 
hibition Unit to turn up his brother crook who served in the 
same prison with him, got out a little bit ahead of him and got 
a bootleg connection! He gets $10 a day and God knows how 
much for expenses. God knows how much whisky he drinks 
and God knows how much he steals to sell to others. He is a 
crook and he can not get away from being a crook, but the 
prohibition department throws its arms about him when he has 
established the fact that he has a criminal record, and they say 
to him, “ You are just the man we want.” 

How do I know? I attended every meeting on the original 
appropriation bill. I came here on November 15, before Con- 


| gress met last year, and I sat with my committee day in and 


day out, and I heard every word of testimony from General 
Andrews and Prohibition Commissioner Jones and all the 
others, They admitted before our committee that they hired 


| crooks and that they paid for under-cover evidence. They ad- 


mitted this before our committee when we were preparing the 
original appropriation bill in November. 

You will remember how I told you from this spot about the 
prohibition agent who spent $1,400 of the people’s money in 
staging a banquet at the Mayflower Hotel. He brought loads 
of liquor with him and bribed a couple of poor “saps” who 
were on the pay roll of the Mayflower Hotel with liquor, and 
when his liquor ran out he got them to introduce him to a 
bootlegger, who brought enough liquor in to supply 13 persons, 
invited to a banquet at the Mayflower Hotel, at Government 
expense. The only ones arrested were the two “saps,” and 
when a jury of men here in the District heard their case and 
these two employees were put on trial, they were acquitted, 
with the jury in private session but five minutes. But $1,400 
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of the people’s money was spent, and Chairman Mappren asked 
the Prohibition Commissioner, “Do you propose to keep that 
fellow on the pay roll?” He said, “ No; we do not!” 

Ile is still on the pay roll. The man who spent $1,400, 
with wine, women, and song, at the Mayflower Hotel, is still 
on the pay roll despite the fact that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations asked the Prohibition 
Commissioner, “ Do you propose to keep him on the pay roll?” 
They sent him to Chicago, where he spent $1,100 raiding a 
club which had a yacht down on the lake, out in the gentle- 
man’s own city—the Fishermen’s Club. I do not want to say 
that the distinguished gentleman, who belongs to everything 
worth while in Chicago, was ever a member of the Fishermen’s 
Club, but the bird who lived in luxury at the Mayflower Hotel 
went out there and got membership in the Fishermen's Club 
and then spent $1,100 before he pulled his raid, and most of 
his yvouchers—I will not say all of them—as they came into 
the Prohibition Department were for entertaining women, “ for 
appearances sake,” at $25 a night. Think of it, men of Amer- 
ica! Do you have to do that to enforce the law of the land? 
Do you have to pay $25 a day and $25 a night for a prohibition- 
enforcement agent to entertain a woman, I repeat, in order to 
enforce the law of the land? 

Of course, you men did not hear this stuff, because you did 
not sit in my committee during those days in November and 
December when we were preparing the original appropriation 
for the enforcement of prohibition, but read the record and you 
will learn about it. Read the record of those hearings and 
you will know I am telling nothing but the truth, the whole 
truth, so help me God! [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, there is no evidence in the 
record of the hearings here or any other place that ex-pent- 
tentiary inmates are employed by the Prohibition Enforcement 
Unit of the Government to enforce the law. There is no evi- 
dence here that a man must be a crook to be so employed. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. All you have to do is to read the statement 
made by General Andrews, read it earefully, and you will 
ascertain from him that he is determined in the cleanest way 
to enforce the law. I apprehend it is no part of our business 
to obstruct the enforcement of the law. On the contrary, I 
believe it is our obligation as sworn officers of the Government 
to see to it that there is no discrimination on the part of any 
administrative ofticer, so far as we can prevent discrimination, 
in the enforcement not only of every amendment and of every 
line of the Constitution of the United States, but of every act 
passed as a result of the authority granted by the Constitution 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

The appropriation proposed here is to provide means, and to 
place those means at the disposal of the enforcement officers of 
the Government, to enforce the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman, of course. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman recalls the evidence given 
before our committee last fall when we were preparing the 
main bill. The gentleman remembers that General Andrews 
admitted he had crooks on the pay roll? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not remember that. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. You did at the time. 
in this connection he said, ‘ We have to hire them.” 
“Regular order!"’] 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is asking me if I remember 
and I say I do not remember. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, The gentleman never forgets. 

Mr. MADDEN. Whatever may have happened at the tims, 
I do not remember, but I do remember that I am here as a 
Representative of the Government of the United States, charged 
with a serious public responsibility. I remember that in the dis- 
charge of that public responsibility I am endeavoring to obey 
the law. I do remember that the most important obligation 
that is imposed upon us here is to obey and enforce the law. 
[Applause.] I do remember that as a citizen of the United 
States I would be ashamed to say that I was not in favor of 
obeying and enforcing the law. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman will realize that these men 
who are trying to interrupt me with their applause, some of 
whom take a drink on the sneak, forget that I am asking for 
an appropriation of two and a half million dollars to enforce 
the law. I am asking you to give them two and a half million 
dollars to enforce the law. I am asking you to knock out only 


You will recall that 
[Cries of 
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$166,000 to prevent ex-murderers, ex-rapists, and ex-burglars 
from getting on the pay roll. [Cries of “ Regular order! ei 

Mr. MADDEN. Wait a moment. Mr. Chairman, I do yy 
yield for a speech. 

I do remember, Mr. Chairman, that the Treasury Depart 
ment, through General Andrews, the Assistant Secretary of t), 
Treasury, charged with the enforcement of the law, can 
before the Committee on Appropriations with a valid cas 
He showed beyond doubt that they needed two million and 
nine hundred thousand and some odd dollars for one year’ 
services of nine hundred and some odd men. We showed 
from the evidence in the case that they would not be ab! 
to utilize the total number for the entire year, and we 1 
duced the amount he asked for by one-twelfth. But to redu 
that amount further would be to say that we are not in fayor 
of the enforcement of the law. We are in favor of the enforce 
ment of the law if the recommendation of the Committee on 
Appropriations is to be ratified, and you say by your votes 
here this afternoon whether you believe that we have done our 
duty; and if you say you believe we have done our duty in 
presenting this recommendation to you for $2,686,000 for the 
enforcement of the law, you will say that the money ought to 
be appropriated and that we are doing our duty; nothing more 
and nothing less. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
for a division. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I will withdraw that request. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I renew the demand for a division. 

The committee again divided; and there were 15 ayes and 
86 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I hope they all take the pledge after that 
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vote. [Laughter.] 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 59, line 23, strike out the figures “ $2,686,760" and insert in 
licu thereof “ $102,686,760.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the purpose of the amendment is to carry out the sug 
gestion of the chairman of the committee that the law shall 
be enforced without discrimination, without fear, and without 
favor, in accordance with our duty to enforce the law. If geu- 
tlemen will follow the testimony given before the committee 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, he will find that he 
provides for so-called alcohol squads and beer squads to operate 
only in four points of the United States—Philadelphia, New 
Jersey, New York, and New England. I submit that the law is 
not a sectional law. The law is one that, should be equally 
enforced. It is a national law, to be enforced all over the coun- 
try. In order to carry out our sworn duty, so well pointed out 
by the distinguished chairman of the committee, we want to 
establish alcohol and beer squads in the 39 other States. The 
gentleman who represents the Treasury Department also stated 
that he is keenly desirous to stop the unlawful importations of 
alcohol into the country and in establishing these border pa- 
trols, but there is insufficient funds provided to do so. I want 
him to establish real border patrols all along the Atlantic, 
Canada, Pacific, and Mexico and not a farce and an invitation 
to bootleggers to import alcohol into the country from all points 
on the coast and borders. He has 15 agents in San Francisco 
and 15 at Los Angeles to keep out unlawful imports of liquor 
over 500 miles of Pacific coast land and from Texas to Mexico 
over 779 miles. He is going to keep out the importations of 
liquor with 24 men. On the whole coast of Florida, east and 
west coast, «ver 400 miles, he is going to keep liquor from being 
imported with 25 men, 8 men working on a shift all the time. 
That is worse than a farce, Any man that will stand up and 
say that they can keep liquor out of Florida with 25 men is 
not telling the truth. It can not be done. Apparently it is not 
intended to be done. 

I have offered an amendment for $102,000,000. That is suffi- 
cient as a starter for this year. That amount will enable the 
beginning of real coast and border patrol. My amendment will 
permit the department starting a real vigilant and effective 
liquor blockade. By next year, when we meet here next Ses- 
sion, you will have a sufficient basis, so that in 1927-28 they 
will be able to have a real border patrol that will reaily stop 
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alcohol importations over the border, and that it is estimated 
11 cost at least four or five hundred million dollars a year. 
Of course you boys are all sincere. I know you want pro- 

hibition agents in your State; you want them snooping around 
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r home, such as this bill establishes for New York, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts, and part of Pennsylvania. Now, 
.w your Sincerity. Here is your chance. Vote for my 


iendment and give the department the power, give them the 
mouey, with which to enforce the law. Then we will see how 
many real drys in favor of prohibition there really are. My 
mendment would get the beer squads in Kansas and—— 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. We do not need them in Kansas. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, I know the gentleman is sincere In 
wanting to stop beer drinking in Kansas; you have beer In 
Kunsas; you drink beer in Kansas, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I do not drink beer. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, I say “you.” I mean the people of 
Kansas. : 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not know what the gentleman's ameni- 
ment covers—I have just come in—but does it contain a pro 
vision which would prevent a Senator or a Member of the 
House from going out on the Chautauqua cireuit for the Anti- 
Saloon League? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My amendment would provide sufficient 
funds to the Treasury Department to enforce the law equally 
all over the country. If there is to be enforcement in the 
Northeast let there be enforcement in the Southwest, Middle 
West, Pacific coast, and all over the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 59, lines 7 to 23, inclusive, strike out all, 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have the greatest respect for the chairman of the 
Committee qn Appropriations. I think he is one of the out- 
standing men in this House, but I think there is a time when 
we ought to stop. We have already appropriated approxi- 
mately $28,000,000 for the enforcement of prohibition, and if 
we add $10,000,000 for the cutters for the Coast Guard Service 
it will bring it up to about $38,000,000; and then adding two 
and a half million dollars more it will mean that we appro- 
priate over $40,000,000 to enforce one law. What about the 
other laws that are on our statute books? I do not bear any- 
body erying out loudly to enforce them. Why does not some- 
body suggest the appropriation of $40,000,000 to enforce some 
other law that is violated daily? 

Then another point comes up. You are going to pay these 
undercover men, and you want additional funds with which ‘to 
pay them. If you want to be really consistent and do some- 
thing, you should hire another gang of men to watch these 
undercover men; and then if you want to carry out the plan 
to its logical end, hire another gang to watch the second ganz, 
because there is no question that you would have to go the 
entire length of the rope. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman not think it 
would be cheaper to put in cash registers? Then these people 
could watch one another. ; 

Mr. BOYLAN. Even then you could not find out where they 
spent the money, because the records of the Prohibition Depart- 
ment show that within the past year nearly a thousand men 
have been removed, and for what? For failing to support the 
prohibition law or enforcing it, by seeing that the requisite 
emoluments came to them individually. I think we ought to 
stop somewhere. One way to stop is to cut out this entire sec- 
tion in order that this $2,600,000 be not appropriated. I am 
sure that you will get just as much enforcement without these 
under-cover men as you will with them. I think the entire 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


thing is subversive of our system and theory of government. | 


It is supposed that every man’s home is his castle. No longer 
will it be his eastle. First, there are the prohibition men to 
break into it, and then the under-cover men to come after them, 


and then a series to come after them, and the Lord knows who | 


will follow the last ones. I think it breaks down the very 
integrity of the American home. Nothing is sacred any more 
from the eyes of the seeking, inquisitorial prohibition agents. 
It seems as if our country is going along on one track, as though 
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we have no other aspiration in life than to declare whether we 
are wet or dry. I am sure that the $40,000,000 spent in the 
enforcing of prohibition could be used to good advantage as & 
starter to help the suffering farmers of the West, and I would 
be willing to vote to rescind the $40,000,000 appropriated for 
prohibition enforcement and give the money to help our suffer- 
ing farmers. Furthermore, the money could be well used in 
giving increased pensions to the veterans of the Civil War, who 
need the money badly, and give greater compensation to the 
World War veterans, together with better hospitalization, and 
in a thousand other ways that would be beneficial to the people 
of our country and not expended in the pursuit of a fetish that 
everybody should be sober. No matter what happens to him, 
so long as he is sober all is well. He may need food, he may 
need coal, and the Lord knows he did not have much coal! last 
winter, but that does not make any difference. We do not care 
what he needs, whether he needs food or coal, so long as he is 
sober. By all means have him sober. That is the and 
only test and eriterion of the American Congress. 

[ think it is time that we got away from this sort of thing. 
We are all big enough to realize the important problems con- 
fronting us and to act upon them. Let us do something con- 
structive, something substantial. I am sure the peaple of our 
country will then appreciate our efforts in their behalf, and I 
trust you gentlemen will vote with me for this amendment. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
3LAcK Of Texas) there were—ayes 11, noes TO. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS, SITES, AND CONSTRUCTION 


Under section 3 of the act approved May 25, 1926, Athens, Tenn., 
post office, etc.: Toward the construction of a suitable building for the 
accommodation of the post office and other Government offices, $15,000 ; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to enter into contracts 
for the entire estimated of such building for to 
$90,000. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do this for the purpose of getting some informa- 
tion from the chairman of the committee. The chairman 
realizes that since the public building bill was passed appropri- 
ating $100,000,000 for the construction of various post offices 
throughout the United States there has been a general interest 
all over the country, especially where the sites were hought 
under the act of 1912. Have the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Postmaster General adopted any policy as to the ex- 
penditure of the $100,000,000 for the various post-office build- 
ings? 

Mr. MADDEN. We are giving them the money in this bill to 
make a complete survey of the country so that they may be 
able to ascertain just what the needs are in every location, 
including the cities where sites have been purchased, and they 
will be required to make a complete detailed statement of the 
country’s needs by locations at the next meeting of the Con- 
gress, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The reason I ask this is that I happen to 
have a site, not only in my district, but in my home city, 
Madisonville, Ky., a city of 10,000, bought in 1916, under the 
act of 1912. It is a growing city, and the site is worth two 
and a half times the money that the Government paid for it. 
In that post office there are six or seven rural route mail car- 
riers, six city carriers, and six or eight employees. It is a 
second-class post office. Could the gentleman give any idea 
whether a post office of that class will eventually be included 
in the $100,000,000 appropriation? 

Mr. MADDEN. They will be. Provision is made that not 
to exceed $5,000,000 may be expended in any one State, in any 
ene year, and that each State shall be given certain preferen- 
tial consideration each year according to its urgencies, and it 
will not make so much difference about the size of the place as 
it will about the urgency of the case. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Well, will that survey be made in the 
next year? 

Mr. MADDEN. This bill carries the money and it becomes 
immediately available, and the survey will begin at once. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The reason I ask is that my home eity, 
Madisonville—— 

Mr. MADDEN. It will cover the whole country. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is the largest town in Kentucky to-day, 
so far as I know, that has not a public building, and I was 
wondering if it would be taken care of. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it will be, sir, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


cost not exceed 
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Decatur, Ala., post office: For reimbursement to those, or their legal 
representatives, who contributed toward the cost of constructing the 
post office of two stories, as first planned, instead of as originally con- 
tracted for, in accordance with the authority contained in the act ap- 
proved May 4, 1926, fiscal year 1926, $5,656. 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


the last word. Mr. Chairman, recently we passed the public 
building bill authcrizing the appropriation of $165,000,000, 


$50,000,000 of which was to go to the District of Columbia. I 
am not complaining, because I believe the Capital of this coun- 
try should have the finest buildings in the world. I simply 
want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that in 
the fourth congressional district of Florida there are now 16 
cities that are entitled to and should have and must have public 
buildings which are not now taken care of. I hope at the next 
session of the Congress, because of the wonderful growth and 
the wonderful influx of people from the North, East, and West 
into that great State, they will appreciate the congested con- 
ditions down there. The Post Office Department has cooperated 
with me, and I have endeavored to cooperate with them, but 
unless we get buildings we can not give the service. 

At Key West, Fla., ever since 1915 we have had the site for 
a building but no appropriation. At my own home town of 
Kissimmee we have owned a site ever since 1913, and we only 
have a small inadequate rented building. Certainly some- 
thing should be done to give those people the relief to which 
they are entitled. About two years ago I called the attention 
of the Post Office Department to the fact that Miami, by an 
expenditure of $20,000—now authorized by law, I believe; 
and if I am wrong, I hope the chairman of this commit- 
tee will correct me—could complete the open temporary con- 
struction there now, and I tried to get them to do so, and 
thereby double the size of the addition at the Miami post- 
oflice building. They practically told me that would be done, 
but recently L have been down at Miami, and nothing has been 
done. The mail sacks are out in the open, where the rains 
can beat in on the mail, and the employees have to work out 
in the rain, and 1 sincerely hope that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will see that the $20,000 now authorized will be spent at 
Miami and also that like sums at Orlando, Fla., and other 
cities will be made and give the citizens at least some relief 
until an adequate public buildings bill can be passed. At 
West Palm Beach, Fla., we are paying something over $11,000 
a year rent now, as I understand it, for a post-office building. 
Certainly the Government, when it can borrow money at 3 per 
cent, can save money by making an appropriation sufficient to 
build a building at West Palm Beach and also at other cities 
where post-office buildings are absolutely necessary. 

My colleagues will remember some years ago we passed in 
the Ilouse a publie buildings and grounds bill, but that bill 
died in the Senate. In that bill there was an appropriation of 
$61,000 to buy a site at West Palm Beach, Fla. Under the guise 
of economy, and because of a filibuster, the bill was defeated. 
It will now cost $75,000 or $100,000 to buy a site at West 
Palm Beach, Mla. You therefore see how much the taxpayers 
lost at the above city because of the failure to pass said bill. 
The above also applies to Kissimmee and other cities in the 
fourth congressional district of Florida. There is no district 
in the country where the mail is more congested, where there 
is more confusion, where the department has been subject to 
more trouble and expense than the fourth congressional dis- 
trict of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I am having returned to me 
mail, answers to letters I have received, and I imagine those 
good people down there imagine I am not attending to my 
duties because they do not get a reply. It is not the fault of 
the employees, but it is the fault of new clerks being sent in 
there, and because of inadequate buildings and crowded and 
congested conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Administrative expenses, World War adjusted compensation act: 
The unexpended balance on June 30, 1926, of the appropriation of 
$3,600,000, administrative expenses, World War adjusted compensation 


act, 1924 and 1925, is continued and made available until June 30, 
1927. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr, Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 79, 
Insert “‘and shall also be available 
puch administrative expenses during 
the date of the approval of this act, 


line 15, after the year “ 1927,” 
to cover obligations incurred for 
the period from July 1, 1926, to 
inclusive.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as: follows: 


Incidental expenses of the Army: Not to exceed $15,000 of the 
appropriation for incidental expenses of the Army, contained in the 
War Department appropriation act for the fiscal year 1927, shall be 
available for transfer to the Bureau of Standards for tests and ex 
perimental development work and scientific research required by the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army. 


Mr. FRENCH. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 81, after line 9, insert as a new paragraph the following: 
“Army transportation: Not to exceed $225,000 of the unexpended bal! 
ance of the appropriation, ‘Army transportation, 1926,’ is continued 
and made available during the fiscal year 1927 for the purchase or 
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The question is on agreeing to the amend. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend 


‘} construction of a ferryboat.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it is not subject to a point of order. 
They have two ferryboats down at Governors Island carrying 
their people across and carrying the freight across from one 
side to the other. One of these ferryboats has been in the 
service for a great many years and is obsolete. The other one 
never was just what it ought to be, and under the require- 
ments of the law this boat has to be out of commission three 
or four days every month for examination of its boilers and 
washing the boilers and having other things done that are 
necessary. You have got to have a substitute boat to take its 
place. We carry 66,000 people a month across the ferry from 
Governors Island, people who have business there, and also 
more than 4,000 tons of freight, if I recall, and all that; and 
to have the place without the necessary facilities is to say that 
you can not transact any business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. We made them save this money out of other 
things in order to give it to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Roads, walks, wharves, and drainage: For the improvement and re- 
pair of roads upon the Fort Canby Military Reservation, Wash., fiscal 
year 1927, $4,984. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 81, after line 19, insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“For carrying into effect the act entitled ‘An act authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to McLennan County, 
in the State of Texas, the sum of $9,403.42 compensation for the ap- 
propriation and destruction of an improved public road passing through 
the military camp at Waco, Tex., in said county, by the Government of 
the United States on June 9, 1926, fiscal year 1926, $9,403.42.’" 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Memorial to Virginia Dare: For the erection of a tablet or marker 
at Sir Walter Releigh Fort on Roanoke Island, N. C., to Virginia Dare, 
as authorized by the act approved May 29, 1926, fiscal year 1927, 
$1,500. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O’Conne tt of Rhode Island: Page 81, 
after line 24, add a paragraph to read as follows: 

“Memorial to Roger Williams: For the erection of a tablet or marker 
at or near the spot in the present city of Providence where Roger 
Williams first landed in the State of Rhode Island, $1,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, that is subject to a point 


is on agreeing to the 
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Memorials for Revolutionary battle field at White Plains, N. Y.: 
the erection and 


For 
maintenance of tablets or markers upon the battle 
field of White Plains, N. Y., to indicate the position of the Revolu 
tionary Army under command of General Washington, as authori 
the act entitled “An act for the erection of tablets or 
upon the Revolutionary battle field of White Plains, State 
York,” approved May 18, 1926, fiscal year 1927, $2,000. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
last word. It 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
is quite appropriate that this appropriation 


ed | 
markers | 
of New | 


should be made for this tablet, but I hope the committee will | 


ask the War Department to have their officials in New York 
learn the history of the Battle of White Plains and the dates, 
that when a real estate company wants to pull off a 
publicity stunt they will not turn out a regiment of infantry, 
tanks, aviation, and artillery in order to stage the Battle of 
White Plains and at the same time advertise the sale of lots 
at so much per square foot. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I very much sympathize with what 
the gentleman is saying. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that took place. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I know what took place, but that 
was not, as was reported, a repetition of the Battle of White 
Plains but it was another engagement which occurred farther 
down the road. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the dates were wrong and the loca- 
tion was wrong and everything else was all right. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. But it had no relation whatever to the 
Battle of White Plains itself. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it would not be a bad thing to in- 
form the War Department that we do not expect them to turn 
out a regiment and stage a demonstration as a publicity stunt 
for real estate companies. I am sure the gentleman agrees 
with me about that. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The War Department certainly should 
not be criticized for the eccurrence. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But they turned out the troops for it, 
and they admitted they were wrong. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The War Department, possibly, was 
imposed upon, but I do not think it at all fair to say that 
the War Department lent itself to any such scheme. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But they actually did. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As I happen to know, no people were 
more indignant than were the officials of the War Department 
when they found out what had been done. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Nevertheless it took place, and it made 
the Army the laughing stock of the country. Such things 
should not be done by the War Department. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


sO 


Scott Field, ill.: For completing the acquisition of a right of way 
under the authority contained in the act approved February 28, 1920, 
fiscal year 1926, $452.50. 

Mr. FRENCH. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. FreNcH: On page 83, after 
line 15, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ Harrisburg Real Estate Co.: For payment to the Harrisburg Real 
Estate Co., Harrisburg, Pa., in accordance with the act entitled ‘An 
act for the relief of the Harrisburg Real Estate Co., of Harrisburg, 
Pa.,’ approved June 18, 1926, fiscal year 1926, $52,270.90,” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


VICKSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


For resurfacing and paving in accordance with plans and specifica- 
tions to be approved by the Secretary of War, of the approach road, 
now owned by the United States, extending from the northern limits 
of the city of Vicksburg, Miss., at Washington Street, north to the 
entrance of the Vicksburg National Cemetery, fiscal year 1927, $50,000: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended until 
the State of Mississippi or the county of Warren, of said State, has 
obligated itself in writing to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War 
that it will accept title to and maintain said road under the provisions 
of the act approved March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. p. 1104), immediately 
upon the completion of such improvements as may be made under this 
appropriation. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carc'ina<« ‘ers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: On page 85, after line 17, 
insert : 

“Moores Creek National Military Park: For every expenditure 
requisite for and Incidental to the examination, survey, marking 


boundary and battle lines, and preparation of plans for the improve- 


|} ment of Moores Creek National Military Park, N. C., as authoriged 
by the act approved June 2, 1926, fiscal year 1927, $1,500: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation s ll be expended until 
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title to the lands to be embraced in such park has been vested in the 
United States.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, 
I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass 

The motion was agreed t 

Accordingly the committee rose; and tie Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawtey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
13040) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with :undry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do puss. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 


on behalf of the committee 


The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments en 
gross. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, read a third time, and 
was read the third time, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
(H. R. 13040) to the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to amend the bill in the manner indicated in the 
amendment and to report the same forthwith. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


and 


Mr. TYDINGS moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with instructions to that committee to report the same 
back forthwith with the following amendment: 

“ Page 59, line 7, strike out all of line 7 and all the paragraph fol- 


lowing down to and including the period on line 23.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Typ1nas}. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Typines) there were—ayes 7, noes 68. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because it 
does not disclose a quorum present, and I ask that the roll be 
called. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors; the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in the absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 31, nays 246, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 152, as follows: 

[Roll No. 126] 


YEAS—31 
Auf der Heide Dickstein Griffin Lampert 
Black, N. ¥. Esterly Hill, Md, Lindsay 
Boylan Gallivan Irwin Linthicum 
Carew Gambrill Kindred MacGregor 
Cullen Gorman LaGuardia Mead 
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Mooney 
Norton 
Quayle 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Adkins 

All “hh 
Almon 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Dalley 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beeg 

Tell 

iack, Tex. 
Bland 
Rowman 
tox 
Brand, Ga 
Itrand, Obio 
Briggs 
Brigham 
Browning 
tulwinkle 
Burdick 
surtness 
Burton 
Busby 
Byrns 
‘ampbell 
‘annon 
‘arpenter 
‘ATSS 
‘halmers 
‘hapman 
‘hristopherson 
lague 

‘ole 

‘ollier 
‘ollins 
‘olton 
‘onnally, Tex. 
rosser 
‘rowther 
rumpacker 
urry 
Darrow 
lbavey 
Davis 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
lickinson, Mo, 
Dominick 
Dougzhton 
Dowell 
Drewry 


i i i lim li 


Aldrich 
Allgood 
Appleby 
Bucharach 
CRankhead 
beck 

Beedy 

Beers 
Lerger 
Bixler 
Binnton 
Bloom 

Rok Ss 
Bowles 
Bowllag 
Britten 
Browne 
Brumm 
suchanan 
Butler 
Canfield 
Carter, Calif, 
Carter, Okla. 
Celler 
Chindblom 
Cleary 
Connery 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis, 
Corning 
Cox 

Coyle 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Davenport 
Deal 
Douglass 


Schafer 
Schneider 
Sosnowski 
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Stephens 
Tinkbam 
Tydings 


NAYS—246 


Driver 
Eaton 

Kd wards 
Elilott 

Eliis 

Eslick 
vans 
Fairchild 
Faust 

renn 

lish 

llet« her 
Fort 

Foss 

rear 
French 
Fulmer 
Frurlow 
Garber 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Gilbert 
Glynn 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Green, Fla. 
Green, Lowa 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hale 

Hiall, Ind, 
Hall, N. Dak, 
Hammer 
Hardy 
Hare 
Hastings 
Haugen 
llawes 
llawley 
Hiayden 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hill, Ala. 
Hill, Wash, 
Hoch 

Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 
Houston 
lioward 
Huddleston 
Hudson 
Hull, Tenn. 
James 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind, 
Johnson, Tex. 
Kearns 


ANSWERED “ 


Kelly 

Kerr 
Kincheloe 
King 

Kopp 

Kurtz 
Lankford 
Lazaro 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Little 
Lowrey 
Lozier 

Lyon 
MecClintiec 
McecDutftie 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
MeMillan 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
McSweeney 
Madden 
Magee, N. Y. 
Magrady 
Major 
Manlove 
Manstield 
Mapes 
Martin, Mass. 
Menges 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio 
Morehead 
Morgan 
Nelson, Mo, 
O'Connor, La, 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Parker 
Parks 

Peery 
Porter 
Pratt 

Quin 

Ragon 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Rathbone 
Reed, Ark, 
Reed, N. Y. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Rogers 
Romiue 
Rowbottom 
lubey 


PRESENT "—1 


Murphy 
NOT VOTING—152 


Doyle 

Drane 

Dyer 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Fredericks 

Free 

Freeman 
Frothingham 
Funk 

Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tex, 
Gifford 
Greenwood 
Harrison 
Hudspeth 

Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, William BE. 
Jacobstein 
Jeffers 

Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Keller 

Ken 

Kendall 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 

Kiess 

Kirk 

Knutson 

Kunz 

Kvale 

Lanham 


Larsen 

Lea, Calif, 
Lee, Ga. 
Lehlbach 
Letts 
Lineberger 
Luce 
McKeown 
McLeod 
Magee, Pa. 
Martin, La. 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Mills 

Moore, Va. 
Morin 

Morrow 
Nelson, Me, 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 
o’Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connell, R, I. 
O'Connor, N, Y, 
Oliver, N. ¥. 
Patterson 
Peavey 
Perking 
Perlman 
Phillips 

Pou 

Prall 

Purnell 
Rainey 
Ransley 
Rayburn 


Voigt 
Weller 


Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Scott 

Sears, Fla. 
Sears, Nebr, 
Simmons 
Sinnott 
Smith 

Snell 

Speaks 
Spearing 
Stedman 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex, 
Swank 

Taber 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thatcher 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tolley 
Tucker 
Underwood 
Updike 

Vaile 

Vestal 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, a 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Whittington 
Williams, Ill, 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss, 
Wingo 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodrum 
Wright 
Wyant 

Yates 


tobsion, Ky, 
Rouse 
Rutherford 
Sabath 

Seger 
Shallenberger 
Shreve 
Sinelair 
Smithwick 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sproul, Il. 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Sweet 

Swing 
Swoope 
Temple 
Tillman 
Treadwa 
Underhill 
Upshaw 


Vare 

Vincent, Mich. 
Walters 
Wefald 

Welsh 
Whitehead 
Williams, Tex, 
Williamson 
Woodruff 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Zihlman 
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So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 
On the vote: 


Mr. Dyer (for) with Mr. Canfield (against). 

Mr. Sullivan (for) with Mr. Cramton (against). 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Tillman (against) 

Mr. O'Connell of New York (for) with Mr. W. T. Fitzgerald 
(against). 

Mr. Mills (for) with Mr. McKeown (against). 

Mr. O'Connor of New York (for) with Mr. Murphy (against), 

Mr. Connery (for) with Mr. Stalker (against). 

Mr. Celler (for) with Mr. Shreve (against). 

Mr. Doyle (for) with Mr. Perkins (against). 
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Mr. Cleary (for) with Mr. Rutherford (against), 
Mr. Sabath (for) with Mr. Larsen (against). 
Mr. Corning (for) with Mr. Butler (against). 


Mr. Kunz (for) with Mr. Patterson (against). 
Mr. Morin (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against). 
Mr. Oliver of New York (for) with Mr. Reid of Illinois (against), 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Vare (for) with Mr. Crisp (against). 
Bloom (for) with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin (against). 
Perlman (for) with Mr. Upshaw (against). 
Douglass (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 

Mr. Ransley (for) with Mr. Blanton (against). 

Mr. Newton of Missouri (for) with Mr. Carter 
(against). 

Mr. Prall (for) with Mr. Brown (against). 

Mr. Somers of New York (for) with Mr. Wefald (against). 


of Oklahoma 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. McLeod with Mr. Johnsen of Kentucky. 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. Bankhead. 
Beers with Mr. Martin of Louisiana. 
. Aldrich with Mr. Cox. 
. Johnson of Illinois with Mr. O'Connell of Rhode Island, 
. Britten with Mr. Drane. 
. Kendall with Mr. Pou. 
. Jobnson of Washington with Mr. Fisher. 
. Kiefner with Mr. Rayburn. 
. Leblbach with Mr. Morrow. 
. Free with Mr. Garner of Texas. 
. Merritt with Mr. Bowling. 
Luce with Mr. Jacobstein. 
. Freeman with Mr. Allgood. 
Welch with Mr. Jones. 
. Purnell with Mr. Buchanan, 
. Reece with Mr. Kemp. 
Sweet with Mr. Lanham. 
. Treadway with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
. Wurzbach with Mr. Rainey. 
. Carter of California with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Rouse. 
. Chindblom with Mr. Greenwood. 
. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Deal. 
. Michaelson with Mr. Harrison. 
. Gifford with Mr. Jeffers. 
. Ketcham with Mr. Shallenberger. 
Frothingham with Mr. Whitehead. 
. Knutson with Mr. Smithwick. 
. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Williams of Texas. 
. Zihlman with Mr. Steagall. 
Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Stevenson. 
Mr. Stobbs with Mr. Berger. 
Mr. Swing with Mr. Kvale. 
Mr. Underhill with Mr. Beck. 
Mr. Temple with Mr. Peavey. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I voted no, but I have a gen- 
eral pair with Mr. O’Connor of New York. I therefore with- 
draw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the Dill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. MAbbEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AIRCRAFT 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I -present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 309 

Resolved, That notwithstanding previous action of the House rela- 
tive to the conference report on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill H, R, 10827, immediafely upon the adoption of this 
resolution the House shall consider said conference report without the 
intervention of points of order against the same. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this resolution, if adopted by the 
House, simply provides that the conference report on the bill 
H. R. 10827, commonly referred to as the aircraft bill, will be 
in order for consideration at this time. 

Since the passage of the original bill, H. R. 10827, there were 
two bills reported out by the Naval Committee and the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee that were exactly the same and related 
to the program of aircraft by the Army and the Navy Depart- 
ments, The bills were unanimously reported and, as far as 
I know, unanimously approved by all experts in the Navy 
Department as well as by a majority of the Members in the 
House, The Rules Committee had granted a special rule for 
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+he consideration of these bills, but before we had time to take 
them up the Senate passed the original aircraft bill, and they 
made sO Many amendments to it that it was thought by mem- 
ers of the committee that those amendments were broad 
enough to cover everything in the other two bills. 

But, as a matter of fact, they did not cover the bill that came 
from the Naval Committee. They tried to take care of the 
Navy program in the same way they took care of the Army 
program by bringing it in in the conference report, which was 
rightfully ruled out of order. , 

As far as I know, there is no opposition to either one of these 
bills on the part of the great majority of the membership of 
the House, and they have the approval of the executive 
department. I trust that the rule will be adopted and the con- 
ference report considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 10827) to provide more effectively for the na- 
tional defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes. The 
statement has been read once, and I ask that the reading be 
omitted. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

The SPEAKBR. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10827) te provide more effectively for the national defense by 
increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps of the Army of the 
United States, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 12, 
3, and 27. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, 9, 10, 15, 16, 19, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, and 26, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “ That the Chief of the Air Corps, at least two briga- 
dier generals, and at least 90 per cent of the officers in each 
grade below that of brigadier general shall be flying officers: 
Provided further, That in time of war 10 per cent of the total 
number of officers that may be authorized for the Air Corps 
for such war may be immediately commissioned as nontlying 
officers: Provided further, That as soon as a sufficient number 
can be trained, at least 90 per cent of the total number of 
officers authorized for the Air Corps for such war”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “ Provided further, That any oflicer who is specifi- 
cally recommended by the Secretary of War because of special 
qualifications other than as a flyer may be detailed to the Air 
Corps for a period longer than one year, or may be perma- 
nently commissioned in the Air Corps, but such officers, to- 
gether with those flying officers who shall have become dis- 
qualified for flying, shall not be included among the 90 per 
cent of flying officers’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “ Provided, That all officers of the Air Corps now hold- 
ing any rating as a pilot shall be considered as flying officers 
within the meaning of this act: Provided further, That here- 
after in order to receive a rating as a pilot in time of peace 
an officer or an enlisted man must fly in heavier-than-air craft 
at least 200 hours while acting as a pilot, 75 of which must be 
alone, and must successfully complete the course prescribed by 
competent authority: And provided further, That in time of 
war a flying officer may include any officer who has received 
an aeronautical rating as a pilot of service types of aircraft 
and also”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “any officer’; and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

* Enlisted men of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
in the Air Corps who have demonstrated their fitness and 
shown that they possess the necessary technical qualifications 
therefor and are engaged upon the duties pertaining thereto 
may be rated as air mechanies, first class, or air mechanics, 
second class, under such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe. Each enlisted man while holding the rating of 
air mechanic, first class, and performing the duties as such 
shall receive the pay of the second grade, and each enlisted man 
while holding the rating of air mechanic, second class, and per 
forming the duties as such shall receive the pay of the third 
grade: Provided, That such number as the Secretary of War 
miy determine as necessary, not to exceed 14 per cent of the 
total authorized enlisted strength of the Air Corps, shall be 
rated as air mechanies, first class, or air mechanics, second 
class.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 


| agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 


‘ 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: “the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
assign, under such regulations as he may prescribe, officers of 
the Air Corps to flying commands, including wings, groups, 
squadrons, flights, schools, important air stations, and to the 
staffs of commanders of troops, which assignment shall carry 
with it temporary rank, including pay and allowances appro- 
priate to such rank, as determined by the Secretary of War, 
for the period of such assignment”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 


| and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the language proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 5. Air sections of the General Staff. That section 5 
of the act entitled ‘An act for making further and more effectual 
provisions for the national defense, and for other purposes,’ 
approved June 3, 1916, as amended, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding the following paragraph at the end thereof: 

“That for the period of three years immediately following 
July 1, 1926, there is hereby created in each of the divisions of 
the War Department General Staff an air section to he headed 
by an officer of the Air Corps, the duties of which shall be to 
consider and recommend proper action on such air matters as 
may be referred to such division.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate in- 
sert the following: “That during the period of seven years 
immediately following July 1, 1926, any appointment as Chief 
of the Air Corps shall be made from among officers of any 
grade of not less than 15 years’ commissioned service, and 
from those who have demonstrated by actual and extended 
service in such corps that they are qualified for such appoint- 
ment; and as assistants from among officers of not less than 
15 years’ commissioned service of similar qualifications”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the numeral proposed by the amendment of the Senate in- 
sert the following: “8”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: “, and the number of enlisted men now author- 
ized by law for the Regular Army is hereby authorized to be 
increased by 6,240: Provided, That the increase in the number 
of officers and enlisted men herein authorized shall be allotted 
as hereinafter provided ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 
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the following: “1s hereby authorized to be increased by 6,240 | said Secretary shall find that In his Judgment a winner is, or 


enlisted men”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: 

“The President is hereby authorized to submit to Congress 
annually estimates of the cost of carrying out the five-year pro- 
xram authorized herein: Provided, That a supplemental esti- 
mate for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, may be submitted 
to cover the cost of the first annual increment.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: 

“Spec. 9 That section 5a of the national defense act, as 
amended, be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding at 
the end of said section 5a the following: 

“*Po aid the Secretary of War in fostering military aero- 
nautices, and to perform such functions as the Secretary may 
direct, there shall be an additional Assistant Secretary of War 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and whose compensation 
shall be fixed in accordance with the classification act of 
1923.° ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate 
insert the following: 

“Seo. 10. (a) That in order to encourage the development 
of aviation and improve the efficiency of the Army and Navy 
aeronautical matériel the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy, prior to the procurement of new designs of aircraft 
or aircraft parts or aeronautical accessories, shall, by adver- 
tisement for a period of 30 days in at least three of the 
leading aeronautical journals and in such other manner as he 
may deem advisable, invite the submission in competition, by 
sealed communications, of such designs of aircraft, aircraft 
parts, and aeronautical accessories, together with a statement 
of the price for which such designs in whole or in part will be 
sold to the Government. 

“(b) The aforesaid advertisement shall specify a sufficient 
time, not less than 60 days from the expiration of the adver- 
tising period, within which all such communications containing 
designs and prices therefor must be submitted, and all such 
communications received shall be carefully kept sealed in the 
War Department or the Navy Department, as the case may be, 
until the expiration of said specified time, and no designs 
mailed after that time shall be received or considered. Said 
ndvertisement shall state in general terms the kind of aircraft, 
parts, or accessories to be developed and the approximate num- 
ber or quantity required, and the department concerned shall 
furnish to each applicant identical specific detailed information 
as to the conditions and requirements of the competition and 
as to the various features and characteristics to be developed, 
listing specifically the respective measures of merit, expressed 
in rates per cent, that shall be applied in determining the 
merits of the designs, and said measures of merit shall be 
adhered to throughout such competition. All designs received 
up to the time specified for submitting them shall then be.re- 
ferred to a board appointed for that purpose by the Secretary of 
the department concerned and shall be appraised by it as soon 
as practicable and report made to the Secretary as to the win- 
ner or winners of such competition. When said Secretary shall 
have approved the report of said board, he shall then fix a time 
and place for a public announcement of the results and notify 
each competitor thereof; but if said report shall be disapproved 
by said Secretary, the papers shall be returned to the board for 
revision or the competition be decided by the Secretary, in his 
discretion, and in any case the decision of the Secretary shall 
be final and conclusive. Such announcement shall include the 
percentages awarded to each of the several features or char- 
acteristics of the designs submitted by each competitor and the 
prices named by the competitors for their designs and the sev- 
eral features thereof if separable. 

“(c) Thereupon the said Secretary is authorized to contract 
with the winner or winners in such competition on such terms 
and conditions as he may deem most advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment for furnishing or constructing all of each of the items, 
or all of any one or more of the several items of the aircraft, 
or parts, or accessories indicated in the advertisement, as the 





can within a reasonable time become, able and equipped to 
furnish or construct satisfactorily all or part, provided sai, 
Secretary and the winner shall be able to agree on a reasons)\o 
price. If the Secretary shall decide that a winner can not re. 
sonably carry out and perform a contract for all or part of such 
aircraft parts, or accessories, as above provided, then he js 
authorized to purchase the winning designs or any separable 
parts thereof if a fair and reasonable price can be agreed oy 
with the winner, but not in excess of the price submitted with 
the designs. 

“(d) After contract is made, as authorized by any provision 
of this section, with a winner in such design competition for 
furnishing or constructing aircraft, aircraft parts, or aeronauti- 
eal accessories in accordance with his designs and payment is 
completed under said contract, and after the purchase of and 
payment for the designs or separable parts thereof of a winner, 
as authorized herein, with whom a contract shall not haye 
been made for furnishing or constructing aircraft, aircraft 
parts or aeronautical accessories in accordance with his designs, 
then in either case any department of the Government shal! 
have the right without further compensation to the winner to 
construct or have constructed according to said designs and 
use any number of aircraft or parts or accessories, and sell 
said aircraft or parts or accessories according to law as con- 
demned material: Provided, That such winner shall, never- 
theless, be at liberty to apply for a patent on any features 
originated by him, and shall be entitled to enjoy the exclusive 
rights under such patent as he may obtain as against all other 
persons except the United States Government or its assignee 
as aforesaid. 

“(e) The competitors in design competition mentioned in this 
section shall submit with their designs a graduated scale of 
prices for which they are willing to construct any or all or each 
of the aircraft, aircraft parts, and aeronautical accessories for 
which designs are submitted and such stated prices shall not 
be exceeded in the awarding of contracts contemplated by this 
section. 

“(f) If the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
shall find that in his judgment none of the designs submitted 
in said competition is of sufficient merit to justify the procure- 
ment of aircraft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical accessories in 
accordance therewith, then he shall not be obligated to accept 
any of such designs or to make any payment on account of 
any of them. If the Secretary of the department concerned 
shall decide that the designs submitted by two or more com- 
petitors possess equal merit, or that certain features embodied 
in the designs of any competitor are superior to corresponding 
features embodied in the designs of any other competitor and 
such features of one design may be substituted in another design, 
the said Secretary shall in his discretion divide the contracts 
for furnishing and manufacturing the aircraft, parts, or acces- 
sories required, equitably among those competitors that have 
submitted designs of equal merit, or he may select and com- 
bine features of superior excellence in different designs in such 
manner as may in his judgment best serve the Government's 
interests and make payment accordingly to the several com 
petitors concerned at fair and reasonable prices, awarding the 
contract for furnishing or constructing the aircraft, parts, or 
accessories to the competitor or competitors concerned that 
have the highest figures of merit in said competition. 

“(g) In case the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy shall be unable to make contract as above authorized wit! 
a winner in said competition for furnishing or constructing air 
craft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical accessories covered by the 
whole or part of the designs of such winner, or shall be unable 
to agree with a winner in the competition on a reasonable pur- 
chase price for the design of such winner with whom a contract 
may not be made, as aforesaid, he may retain such designs an‘ 
shall advertise according to law for proposals for furnishing 
or constructing aircraft, or parts or accessories, in accori- 
ance with such designs or combinations thereof as aforesaid 
and, after all proposals are submitted, make contract on such 
terms and conditions as he may consider the best in the Gov- 
ernment’s interests, with the bidder that he shall find to be the 
lowest responsible bidder for furnishing or constructing the 
aircraft, parts, or accessories required, but the said Secretar) 
shall have the right to reject all bids and to advertise for other 
bids with such other and different specifications as he may 
deem proper. 

“(h) If within 10 days after the announcement of the re 
sults of said competition, any participant in the competition 
shall make to the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy a reasonable showing in writing that error was made in 
determining the merits of designs submitted whereby such 
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claimant was unjustly deprived of an award, the matter shall 
at once be referred by the Secretary of the department con 
cerned to a board of arbitration for determination and the find 
ing of such board shall, with the approval of the said Secre- 
tary, be conclusive on both parties. Such board of arbitra- 
tion shall be composed of three skilled aeronautical engineers, 
one selected by the said Secretary, one by the claimant, and the 
third by those two, no one of whom shall have been a member 
of the board of appraisal in that competition. 

“({) Any person, firm, or corporation that shall complain 
that his, their, or its designs hereafter developed relating to air- 
eraft or any components thereof are used or manufactured by 
or for any department of the Government without just com- 
pensation from either the Government or any other source, may 
within four years from the date of such use file suit in the 
Court of Claims for the recovery of his reasonable and entire 
compensation for such use and manufacture after the date of 
this act. 

“(j) Only citizens of the United States, and corporations of 
which not less than three-fourths of the capital stock is owned 
by citizens of the United States, and of which the members 


of the boards of directors are citizens of the United States, | 


and having manufacturing plants located within the continental 


limits of the United States shall be eligible to be awarded any | 9¢ reasonable prices for such quantities of said aircraft, air- 


contract under this section to furnish or construct aircraft, 
aireraft parts, or aeronautical accessories for the United States 
Government, except that a domestic corporation whose stock 
shall be listed on a stock exchange shall not be barred by the 
provisions of this section unless and until foreign ownership 
or control of a majority of its stock shall be known to the Sec- 
retary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case may 
be, and no aliens employed by a contractor for furnishing or 
constructing aircraft, or aircraft parts, or aeronautical acces- 
sories for the United States shall be permitted to have access 
to the plans or specifications or the work under construction 
or to participate in the contract trials without the written con- 
sent beforehand of the Secretary of the department concerned. 

“(k) The Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
may at his discretion purchase abroad or in the United States 
with or without competition, by contract, or otherwise, such 
designs, aircraft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical accessories as 
may be necessary in his judgment for experimental purposes 
in the development of aircraft or aircraft parts or aeronautical 
accessories of the best kind for the Army of the Navy, as the 
case may be, and if as a result of such procurement, new and 
suitable designs considered to be the best kind for the Army 
or the Navy are developed, he may enter into contract, subject 
to the requirements of paragraph (j) of this section, for the 
procurement in quantity of such aircraft, aircraft parts, or 
aeronautical accessories without regard to the provisions of 
paragraphs (a) to (e), inclusive, hereof. 

“(1) The manufacturing plant, and books, of any contractor 
for furnishing or constructing aircraft, aircraft parts, or aero- 
nautical accessories, for the War Department or the Navy De- 
partment, or such part of any manufacturing plant as may be 
so engaged, shall at all times be subject to inspection and audit 
by any person designated by the head of any executive de- 
partment of the Government. 

“(m) All audits and reports of inspection, made under the 
provisions of this section, shall be preserved by the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of ie Navy, as the case may be, for 
a period of 10 years, and shall be subject to inspection by 
any committee of Congress, and the said Secretaries shall 
annually make a detailed and itemized report to Congress of 
all of the departments’ operations under this section, the names 
and addresses of all competitors, and of all persons having 
been awarded contracts and the prices paid for aircraft pur- 
chased and the grounds 1nd reasons for having awarded such 
contracts to the particular persons, firms, or corporations, and 
all such reports shall be printed and held subject to public 
distribution. 

“(n) Every vendor of designs to the War Dep..rtment or 
the Navy Department under the provisions of this section, and 
every contractor for furnishing or constructing for the War 
Department or the Navy Department, or both, aircraft or 
aircraft parts or aeronautical accessories, shall deliver to the 
Secretary of War or Secretary of the Navy, cr both, when 
required by either or both, a release in such form and con- 
taining such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, cr both, of 
claims on the part of such vendor or contractor against the 
United States arising out of such sale or contract, or both. 

“(o) All or any appropriations available for the procure- 
ment of aircraft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical accessories, 
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for the War Department or the Navy Department shall also 
be available for payment of the purchase price >f designs and 
the costs of arbitration as authorized by this section. 

“(p) Any collusion, understanding, or arrangement to de- 
prive the United States Government of the benefit of full and 
free competition in any competition authorized by this section, 
or to deprive the United States Government of the benefit of 
a full and free audit of the books of any person, firm, or 


| corporation engaged in carrying out any contract authorized 


by this section, so far as may be necessary to disclose the 
exact cost of executing such contract, shall be unlawful, and 
any person, firm, or corporation that shall, upon indictment 
and trial, be found guilty of violating any of the provisions 
of this section shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not exceed- 
ing $20,000, or to be imprisoned not exceeding five years, or 
both, at the discretion of the court. 

“(q) In the procurement of aircraft constructed according to 
designs presented by any individual, firm, or corporation prior 
to the passage of this act, which designs have been reduced to 
practice and found to be suitable for the purpose intended, or 
according to such designs with minor modifications thereof, the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, when in his 
opinion the interests of the United States will be best served 
thereby, may contract with said individual, firm, or corporation, 


craft parts, or aeronautical accessories as he may deem neces- 
sary: Provided, That the action of the Seeretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy in each such case shall be final and con- 
clusive. 

“(r) A board to be known as the patents and design board is 
hereby created, the three members of which shall be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. To this board any indi- 
vidual, firm, or corporation may submit a design for aircraft, 
aircraft parts, or aeronautical aceessories, and whether pat- 
ented or unpatentable, the said board upon the recommendation 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics shall de- 
termine whether the use of such designs by the Government is 
desirable or necessary, and evaluate the designs so submitted 
and fix the worth to the United States of said design, not to 
exceed $75,000. The said designer, individual, firm, or corpora- 
tion, may then be offered the sum fixed by the board for the 
ownership or a nonexclusive right of the United States to the 
use of the design in aircraft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical 
accessories and upon the acceptance thereof shall execute com- 
plete assignment or nonexclusive license to the United States: 
Provided, That no sum in excess of $75,000, shall be paid for 
any one design. j 

“(s) The terms ‘winner’ or ‘winners’ as used in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to include not more than three com- 
petitors having the highest figures of merit in any one competi- 
tion. 

“(t) Hereafter whenever the Secretary of War, or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, shall enter into a contract for or on behalf of 
the United States, for aircraft, aircraft parts, or aeronautical 
accessories, said Secretary is hereby authorized to award snch 
contract to the bidder that said Secretary shall find to be the 
lowest responsible bidder that can satisfactorily perform the 
work or the service required to the best advantage of the Gov- 
ernment; and the decision of the Secretary of the department 
concerned as to the award of such contract, the interpretation 
of the provisions of the contract, and the application and ad- 
ministration of the contract shall not be reviewable, otherwise 
than as may be therein provided for, by any officer or tribunal 
of the United States except the President and the Federal 
courts.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 11. Under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe the President is hereby authorized to present, but not in 
the name of Congress, a medal to be known as the soldier's 
medal, of appropriate design, with accompanying ribbon, to any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with the Army of the 
United States, including the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves, shall hereafter distinguish himself, or herself, by 
heroism not involving actual conflict with an enemy. 

“ No more than one soldier's medal shall be issued to any one 
person ; but for each succeeding deed or act sufficient to justify 
the award of the soldier’s medal the President may award a 
suitable bar, or other suitable-device, to be worn as he shall 
direct.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 382, and | 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of | 
the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert | 


the following: 

“Seo, 12. Under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, and notwithstanding the provisions of section 14 of this 
act, the President is hereby authorized to present, but not in the 
name of Congress, a distinguished flying cross of appropriate 
design, with accompanying ribbon, to any person who, while 
serving in any capacity with the Air Corps of the Army of the 


United States, including the National Guard and the Organized | 


Reserves, or with the United States Navy, since the 6th day of 
April, 1917, has distinguished, or who, after the approval of 
this act, distinguishes himself by heroism or extraordinary 
achievement while participating in an aerial flight: Provided, 
That no person shall be eligible for the award of the distin- 
guished flying cross for any act performed prior to November 
11, 1918, except officers or enlisted men who have heretofore 
been recommended for but have not received the congressional 
medal of honor, the distinguished service cross, or the dis- 
tinguished service medal and except those officers or enlisted 
men who displayed heroism while serving as instructors or 
students at flying schools. No more than one distinguished 
flying cross shall be issued to any one person, but for each suc- 
ceeding act or achievement sufficient to justify the award of a 
distinguished flying cross the President may award a suitable 
bar or other suitable device to be worn as he shall direct. In 
ease an Individual who distinguishes himself shall have died 
before the making of the award to which he may be entitled, 
the award may nevertheless be made and the cross or the bar 
or other device presented to such representative of the deceased 
as the President may designate, but no cross, bar, or other de- 
vice hereinbefore authorized shall be awarded or presented to 
any individual whose entire service subsequent to the time he 
distinguishes himself has not been honorable.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: 

“Swe. 13. Each enlisted or enrolled man to whom there shall 
be awarded the distinguished flying cross or the soldier's medal 
shall be entitled to additional pay at the rate of $2 per month 
from the date of the act of heroism or extraordinary achieve- 
ment on which the award is based, and each bar, or other 
suitable device, in‘ lieu of the distinguished flying cross or the 
soldier’s medal, as hereinbefore provided for, shall entitle him 
to further additional pay at the rate of $2 per month from the 
date of the act of heroism or extraordinary achievement for 
which the bar or other device is awarded, and said additional 
pay shall continue throughout his active service, whether such 
service shall or shall not be continuous.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the numeral proposed by the amendment of the Senate 
insert the following: “14”: and the Senate agree to the same. 

W. FRANK JAMES, 

JoHN Puitie HI, 

Harry M. VeurzBAcH, 

Percy E. QUIN, 

Joun J. McSwaltn, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


J. W. WapswortnH, Jr., 

liinaM BINGHAM, 

Moris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House on the bill H. R. 
10827 state with reference to the amendments of the Senate as 
follows: 

On No. 1: Agreed to with an amendment, provides that the 
Chief of the Air Corps, at least two brigadier generals and 
at least 90 per cent of the officers in each grade below that 
of brigadier general shall be flying officers, but in time of war 
the 10 per cent of nonfliers out of the total number of officers 
that may be authorized for the Air Corps for such war may be 
immediately commissioned; however, as soon as fliers can be 
trained the ratio of at least 90 per cent fliers to 10 per cent 
nonfliers must be reestablished, 
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On No. 2: Agreed to with an amendment, provides that 
officers who may possess special qualifications other than 4. 
fliers may be detailed to the Air Corps or permanently co), 
missioned therein upon the specific recommendation of tho 
Secretary of War, but that such officers, together with those 
flying officers who shall have become disqualified for flying 
shall not be included among the 90 per cent of flying officer, 
in each grade below that of brigadier general provided jy 
amendment No, 1, thus insuring that there shall be at least 9) 
per cent effective flying officers in the Air Corps at all times 
except during the early stages of a war, 

On Nos, 3 and 4: Agreed to with amendments, clarify the 
definition of a flying officer, and /establish a standard in tin, 
of peace for all pilots of heavier-than-aircraft similar to tha: 
established in H. R. 9690 for similar ratings inthe Navy. These 
amendments also provide that in time of war a flying officer 
may include any officer who has received an aeronautical rit 
ing as a pilot of service types of aircraft and also any officer 
who has received an aeronautical rating as an observer. 

On No. 5: Strikes out language that is in conflict with lan- 
guage in section 6 of this bill. This language was carried over 
from section 13a of the national defense act which section 2 
of this bill is designed to replace, but is now no longer neces- 
sary, in view of the additional language placed in section 6 of 
this bill. 

On No. 6: Provides with regard to the use of enlisted pilots 
in tactical units of the Air Corps that the provision shall he 
applicable in time of peace only, as sufficient experience has not 
been gained to warrant establishing this principle in law for 
time of war. 

On No. 7: Agreed to with an amendment, provides for the 
four (4) lower grades of enlisted men in the Air Corps to 
receive ratings as air mechanics, first class, and air mechanics, 
second class, when they possess the necessary technical quali 
fications therefor and are engaged upon the duties pertaining 
thereto, and when so rated shall receive the pay of the second 
and third grades, respectively. Not to exceed 14 per cent of 
the total authorized enlisted strength of the Air Corps are to 
be so rated. This matter of mechanics’ ratings was considered 
worthy of special consideration in the Air Corps as it involved 
the safety of men’s lives as well as the preservation of most 
valuable Government property. 

On Nos, 8, 9, and 10; Agreed to with amendments; provide 
for a limited number of officers of the Air Corps to receive 
temporary higher rank, including pay and allowances appro- 
priate to such rank, when assigned to certain special duties, 
and for this temporary rank to be limited to two (2) grades 
above the permanent rank of the officer concerned. The last 
amendment simply clarifies the language. 

Qn No. 11: Agreed to with an amendment; provides for the 
next three (3) years following July 1, 1926, for the creation of 
air sections in the War Department General Staff to be headed 
by an officer detailed from the Air Corps: This is necessary 
in order to take care of the present shortage of officers of suit- 
able rank and qualifications for membership on the General 
Staff. It is estimated that sufficient Air Corps officers will be 
available in three years to place this branch on a parity with 
other branches in this respect and thus remove the necessity 
at that time for this special provision. 

On Nos. 12, 13, 17, and 34: Simply affect the numbering of’ 
the sections. 

On No, 14: Agreed to with an amendment; provides for the ap- 
pointment of the Chief of the Air Corps for the next seven (7) 
years to be made from among officers of any grade of not less 
than fifteen (15) years’ commissioned service who have demon- 
strated by actual and extended service in the Air Corps that 
they are qualified for such appointment. This is necessary 
because flying ability is one of the chief requisites for an offi- 
cer to properly fill the office of Chief of the Air Corps. Also 
because of the provisions of the national defense act and the 
shortage of officers under that act with flying ability, it is con- 
sidered necessary to change the requirements from those pre- 
scribed at the present time. It is believed at the end of seven 
(7) years, however, there will be sufficient officers in the Air 
Corps with flying ability and other qualifications to remove 
the necessity for this special provision. 

On Nos. 15 and 16: Were agreed to as the subject matter of 
the two sections regarding encouragement of commercial avia- 
tion, and the establishment of prohibited areas is covered in the 
ciyil aviation bill, approved by the President, May 20, 1926. 
This, therefore, makes unnecessary a repetition of that legisla- 
tion in this bill. 

On Nos. 18, 19, and 20: Agreed to with amendments, merely 
clarify the language of the personnel section of the five-year 
program as passed by the House. 
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On Nos. 21 and 22: Agreed to with amendments, permit 90 
ner eent of Air Corps Reserve officers to be placed on active 
duty for any period of a year or less, and 10 per cent for a 

riod of two years or less, in order that they may have an 
pportunity to qualify as pilots. 

On Nos. 23, 24, 25, and 26: As agreed to make minor changes 
in the bill. 

On Nos, 27 and 28: Agreed to with amendments, provide that 
the five-year program shall become effective July 1, 1926, as 

reed upon by the House, the same date that the House and 

» Senate agreed upon for a similar air program for the Navy, 
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d authorizes the President to submit the necessary estimates 
to cover the cost. 
On No. 29: Agreed to with an amendment, provides for an 


Assistant Secretary of War to assist primarily in the per- 
formance of functions with regard to military aeronautics, but 
he may be given such additional functions as the Secretary of 
War may direct. It is believed that the Secretary of War 
should not be restricted in the assignment of duties to this 

sistant, nor should it be determined by law except in a gen- 
eral way. The creation of this office for an additional As- 
sistant Seeretary is in accordance with the recommendations 
of the President’s Aircraft Board. 

On No. 30: Agreed to with an amendment, covers very 
thoroughly the subject of procurement of aircraft, aircraft 
parts, and aeronautical accessories. It is the result of thor- 
ough study made by the House Military and Naval Affairs 
Committees and will not only encourage the aircraft industry 
but permit the purchase of aeronautical matériel in a much 
more satisfactory manner than can now be done under the 
present law, and at the same time it completely safeguards the 
interests of the Government. The language of this amendment 
is almost identical with that of H. R. 12471 (by Mr. McSwain) 
and H. R. 12472 (by Mr. Vinson of Georgia), reported favor- 
ably by both the Committees of Military Affairs and Naval 
Affairs of this House. These two bills represent the labors of 
a subcommittee of said committees in almost daily conference 
and hearing for several weeks and are fully explained by 
Reports No. 1895 and No. 1396, respectively. 

On Nos. 31, 32, and 33: Agreed to with amendments, pro- 
vide for a soldier’s medal and a distinguished flying cross, and 
for enlisted men $2 per month additional pay for each such 
award. The necessity for a soldier’s medal has long been felt 
in the War Department to reward acts of heroism not involving 
actual conflict with an enemy, and the necessity for a distin- 
guished flying cross where acts of heroism or extraordinary 
achievement are accomplished while participating in aerial 
flights, is at once apparent when considering such accomplish- 
ments as the round-the-world flight and the flight to the North 
Pole. It is the practice now in the case of an enlisted man 
who receives the distinguished service cross to award him addi- 
tional pay at the rate of $2 per month. A similar provision is 
carried in this bill, 

W. FRANK JAMES, 

JoHN Puriuip HI, 

Harry M. WvuRzBacH, 

Percy BE. QuIN, 

JoHN J. MoSwaltn, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. 
ence report. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this involves amend- 
ment No. 30, w hich is lengthy, and introduces new matter into 
the Senate and House bill. Will the gentleman yield to some 
Me mber to explain amendment No. 30. 

Mr. JAMES. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. McSwalIn]. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, in order to make it plain just 
how we approached this problem I should go back and say 
that since the armistice there have been 24 separate and inde- 
pendent investigations for the purpose of trying to ascertain 
what was wrong with aviation in the Army and Navy. You 
remember this House appointed a special committee known as 
the “Lampert Committee,” that made an exhaustive inquiry 
extending through months and covering thousands of pages of 
printed matter, and among the 23 separate recommendations 
of that committee was one to the effect that the general laws 
regulating the manner of procuring aircraft, to wit, by adver- 
tising to the world for bids and letting the contracts for the 
purchase to the lowest cash bidder be eliminated, so that in 
purchasing aircraft an officer of the Government with an officer 
of the aircraft company, without any previous notice to any- 
body, could sit down in a room in the presence of nobody else 
and draw up a contract, 


The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
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A few months 
board, known as 
recommendation. 

Gentlemen will remember that on several occasions I have 
taken the floor here and bitterly inveighed against that par- 
ticular proposition and have warned the House of the dangers 
of following the recommendations of these committees with 
regard to that particular proposition, and when the Navy's 
five-year air program was under consideration I offered amend- 
ments to the bill which are in heart and substance the bill 
which was later unanimously reported by both the Naval 
Affairs Committee and the Military Affairs Committee of this 
House, and which constitute the change known as amendment 
No. 30 of this conference report. 


9 


an aircraft 
reatliirmed that 


later the President appointed 
the Morrow Board, which 


Here is the sum and substance of the whole proposition: We 
have all heard complaint, bitter complaint, against what are 
called in popular parlance the “ flying coffins” of the Army and 


the Navy, and the excuse has been that this deficient aircraft 
has been due to the fact that they, the Army and Navy, were 
obliged to take the planes offered at the lowest cash dollar, 
irrespective of their quality, irrespective of their efficiency, 
irrespective of their sufety, irrespective of the ability of that 
plane to perform either in time of peace or in time of war 
Now, the whole sum and substance of this proposed change in 
the law is this: That we have exchanged for the lowest cash 
dollar of the price of purchase, we have changed this basis 
and standard, and we have adopted a measure by which to 
award the contract to the highest quality of efficiency and 
performance in accomplishing that which an airplane is 
intended to perform. So that we have shifted from the basis 
of a low-dollar plane to that of a high-performance plane. 
Gentlemen say all right, but how is one going to ascertain 
which plane gives the highest performance and who is going to 
be vested with the discretion of determining that very impor- 
tant, and at the same time very difficult, “question of the 
highest quality of performance? That discretion necessarily 
is vested in the head of the department which has the respon 
sibility. He who is responsible for doing the thing must have 
the power by which to accomplish the thing sought to be done. 
So that it rests with the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy, as the case may be, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr, Speaker, I yield 10 minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McSWAIN. A brief recital of the legislative history of 
this particular provision might be informing. When this propo- 
sition of accomplishing the recommendations of the Lampert 
committee and of the Morrow Board came before the Military 
Affairs Committee, the committee was practically evenly 
divided upon the question. I think the vote was 11 to 10. 
The matter was not included in the aircraft 5-year program 
bill and was supposed to be reserved for later action. 

It was left out of the Navy aircraft five-year program 
proposition and in order to get the committee together, so 
that we might have something to come before this House, hav- 
ing the combined recommendation and judgment of both com- 
mittees, the Military Affairs Committee voluntarily, without 
any authority from this House, appointed a subcommittee of 
five to act with a subcommittee of five from the Naval Affairs 
Committee, and these two committees met day after day for weeks 
taking additional testimony, consulting in free conference with 
experts of the Navy and the War Departments, and conferring 
with one another. When we started out it seemed as though we 
were as far apart as the north pole from the south pole. The 
records will show that my friend from Georgia {Mr. ViN- 
son] and I in the hearings that were had were approaching 
the subject from entirely different angles, and it seemed to 
me that I would never be able to get on a common platform 
with him and be able to stand here and sign the same report 
word for word and letter for letter. His report from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and the one that I signed from the 
Committee on Military Affairs are identical. But we did get 
together and I think I can explain all the long provisions of the 
15 or 16 sections with this thought. Rather than elim- 
inate publicity, rather than cut out competition and bidding, as 
was the recommendation of the Lampert and Morrow commit- 
tees, we have not doubled it merely, but we have multiplied it 
by at least 10, so that now the light is to be turned on from 
every angle. It is true that there is discretion in the Secretary 
to decide which is the lowest responsible bidder, which one 
ean best build the aircraft for the safety of the lives of the 
men who are to fly them in time of peace and time of war. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But you eliminated that. 
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Mr. McSWAIN. The discretion still rests with the Secretary 
of War to decide that question, and there is publicity from | 
the very first proposition of inviting competition in the matter 
of design contest, competition in the building and construction | 
contract, and there is light turned on in this, that if a single | 
reasonable showing that there has been injustice in the award, 
then the Secretary orders an arbitration and three disinter- 
ested arbitrators pass upon the question. Of course, that must 
be confirmed by the Secretary, because he is responsible. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Did not the reports of these various investi- 
gating tommittees show conclusively that there was favoritism 
in the granting of contracts for aircraft and air materials? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not think that either of those com- 

mittees studied that question at all. Personally, I have always 
thought that there was, and that was the angle from which I 
approached this whole question. I have sought to build up 
the bill in such a way that favoritism can not be practiced 
unless somebody goes to the penitentiary for doing so. [Ap- 
slause. ] 
' Mr. GRIFFIN. Ag I recollect the findings of the committees, 
the War Department entered into an arrangement with the 
two great aircraft producers, Curtiss and the Wrights, and pre- 
sented them with an endowment of several hundred million 
dollars for questionable patents which they had sold Great 
Britain for $30,000,060, 

Mr. McSWAIN. Let me recommend to the gentleman that 
he read the reports of those two committees again, because, of 
course, they did not deal with that question at all. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It does seem to me, if the gentleman will 
permit, this gives a very dangerous and unprecedented author- 
ity to any Secretary of War to permit him to make purchases 
of aircraft material in a developed industry like aircraft pro- 
duction without competition, 

Mr. McSWAIN. I understand the gentleman's point of view, 
and I had the same point of view, but I submit that this | 
bill here safeguards and protects this Government against 
graft, and at the same time it protects the aviators who are to 
go miles in the air against the possibility of having unfit and 
inefficient aircraft in which to fly. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Right there on that point I have the greatest 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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competitor in a design contest can make a satisfactory a 
i 
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interpret contracts. Now, pursuing the matter further I wa); 
to say to the gentleman—and if his time expires I am sure jt 
will be extended—my fear is this: Only the other day the 
House passed a bill taking from the Comptroller General coy 
tain powers to audit, and so forth, in reference to the Interna) 
Revenue or Customs Service. Now we are asked to take fro 
the Comptroller General the authority vested in him by law 
with reference to contracts carrying nearly $200,000,000, |; 
seems to me that it is just an effort upon the part of these 
departments with whom the Comptroller General is not yery 
popular—their attitude is a real compliment to him—I say, 
it seems to me that it is the purpose of these various depart- 
ments piece by piece to eliminate his authority and finally to 
emasculate the Budget law, and I do not think Congress 
ought to stand for it, because the Comptroller General was 
delegated by the Budget law as in a sense the personal repre- 
sentative of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
five minutes. 

Mr. JAMES. I yield the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Make it brief, please. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would like to ascertain from the 
gentleman from Tennessee, in whose judgment I have con- 
fidence, who would be better qualified to pass upon a contract— 
the man who made it or a third party who has nothing to do 
with it? 2 

Mr. BYRNS. The Comptroller General has nothing to do 
with making the contract, but when it comes to a legal inter- 
pretation of what the contract means, as to whether the con- 
tract shall do this or that, I take it the Comptroller General, 
who is the legal authority and who has a legal force, is better 
fitted and more capable to pass upon it than the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Comptroller General is not 
the legal authority. Does not the gentleman know that? That 
js the very thing that the Comptroller General has been doing, 
asserting his right when it is the legal authority of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to do that. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is the contention of the Navy Depart- 
ment and of the War Department, but I have not yielded to 


confidence in the gentleman’s judgment, and I would like to ask | that contention, as the gentleman evidently has, because the 


the gentleman, or some other member of the conference com- | 
mittee, to tell us why it was necessary to provide in the con- 
ference report that the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy should have exclusive authority to pass upon and 
interpret the provisions of the contract, and to deny, by so 
doing, the Comptroller General of the United States the power 
and authority to interpret those contracts. In other words, if 
the gentleman will pardon me 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS. The effect of that, as I consider it, is this: That 
it really denies the Comptroller General the authority to audit 
th> accounts. 

Mr. McSWAIN. All right. 

Now, I have safeguarded in my humble and feeble efforts, 
as far as I could as a member of the conference committee, the 
j}overnment’s interest in that respect from every angle of this. 
This bill gives the Comptroller General not only the right to 
audit the contract but the plant. The Attorney General or any 
department of the Government gets a chance to send men there 
to go over that aircraft plant to see how many pounds of this, 
that, and the other are used in constructing and how much time, 
and also audit the books and ascertain the true costs. 

Mr. BYRNS. But when you say the Comptroller General 
shall have no authority to pass upon or interpret the contract, 
are you not in effect depriving him of the power to audit? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, maybe so, as I understand that; but 
here is the proposition. If we are assured that the Navy De- 
partment and the War Department will be honest, then we are 
as safe in their hands as we are in the hands of the Comptroller 
General, Listen. Of course, we will assume they are just as 
honest, but in this law we have proposed to make them honest 
or put them in the penitentiary if they are dishonest. I put 
teeth in this where there never were teeth there before. 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman will yield further. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not think it is a question of honesty 
on the part of members of the Cabinet, the Secretary of War, 
or the Secretary of the Navy, but here is the Comptroller 
General who has been delegated by law to do this work and 
holds a peculiar relation to Congress, the appropriating body. 
He has a force for that purpose. The Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of Navy do not personally audit accounts or 





Comptroller General is the legal authority to pass upon con- 
tracts and audit claims, and there is no appeal from him. 
That is the reason why the departments want to get out from 
under him, because he is independent of them and will not 
listen to them in construing contracts and passing upon their 
accounts. 

Mr. McSWAIN. In reply to what the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee says, I want him to understand that I am not one of 
those who have any criticism to make of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. I feel down in my heart just as the gentleman from 
Tennessee does. But we have not taken away any power from 
the Comptroller General, because it is reserved to the Presi- 
dent, or any department, in express language, and the President 
can designate the Comptroller General to go in the factory as 
his special agent and find out everything with reference to the 
contracts. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may proceed for two minutes more. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Two minutes; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Now, of course, gentlemen, some of you find 
trouble here. I want to say in all candor and sincerity that I 
have found trouble; but when 10 men get together every man 
out of the 10 can not have his own way, and I was only one 
out of 10. 

Listen: What have we saved you from? If you will read 
section 9, as it passed the Senate, you will see. We have saved 
you from the recommendations of the Lampert committee and 
of the Morrow committee, which would, if adopted, as I say, 
have closed the doors and let nobody know who was going in, 
and what they are doing in there, and what they are going to 
sign. Here is what the Senate voted to put in. Here is what 
we escape from by reason of the fact that we insert in confer- 
ence the provision that “in all cases the decisions of the Sec- 
retary shall be final and conclusive in the absence of fraud.” 
So that we pulled something out of the fire. 

Gentlemen, when we came here in December there was an 
organized program to put the Morrow recommendation over. 
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The War Department was behind it, and the Navy Depart- [Scott _ Summers, Wash. Tilson Watres 
ment was behind it, and the White House was behind it. Every Soom 4. —-” ave. Toller . silos 
power and influence seemed behind it. A few little fellows, | Seger Swartz Tydings Wheeler 
however, have stood at Thermopylae and have brought in here | Simmons Swing Underwood White, Kans, 
« bill that will promote aviation and stimulate inventive genius, | i250" a. Cele ; ee oe Me 
and put this country foremost, in my humble judgment, over | Sosnowski Taylor. N. J. Vestal Williams, Til. 


Speaks 
Spearing 


Taylor, Tenn 


all the world in the development of the aircraft industry to 7 enn 
{ Taylor, W. Va. 


come. [Applause.] 


Vincent, Mich. 


r Wilson, La. 
Vinsen, Ga 


Wilson, Miss. 


. | Stedman Temple Vinson, Ky. ying 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South Stephens Thatcher Voit , ban 
Carolina has expired. The question is on agreeing to the | Strong, Kans. Thomas Wainwright Wolverton 
. Strong, Pa. Thurston Wason elo 
conference report. s aad : Wright 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from NAYS-—12 
Michigan [Mr. James] yield the gentleman from South Caro- oo k, Tex. a Huddleston Nelson, Mo. 
S42 . »0 ) zier Ro e 
lina [Mr. McSwain] two additional minutes to answer some | pugpy Eslick Milligan = ne 


questions, , 
Mr. JAMES. JI yield the gentleman two additional minutes. Aldrich Ellis Sen. Ge. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. On page 14 of the bill I notice in section 9 | Aligood Fish Letts 


e ying iguage: Anthony Fisher Lineberger 
the following language ae Fitseerala. W.. 1a ‘ 


NOT VOTING—162 


Sinclair 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Somers, N. Y, 


That in placing contracts for any or all of such material preference eee qrowert ks acKeown Sproul, {1), 
. 7 ' aint vinee eis ck ree McLeod Sproul, Kans 
shall be given to contractors who maintain engineering and design Reedy Preeman onda sprees, Kans. 
staffs of reasonable size and keep them active. Beers Frothingham Magee, Pa, Steagall 
: Berger Funk Magri steve 
Does not the gentleman consider that this is an unfair and | pjcior Garner, Tex. ene Zoeeeanen 
excessive power to put into the hands of the Secretary of War? | Bland Seana. Tex. Michaelson Strother 
Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman is reading from the Sen- eae Sonia et Sullivan 
ate bill. That is what we saved you from. Bowles Greenwood Moore, Va. Swoope 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Is that language I have just read excluded bowling 7 e, Morin a: Thompson 
F < * ‘ grand, Ohlo ardy Nelson, Me. Tillms 
from the Senate amendment in the conference report? Srowne Hayden Nelson’ Wis, Timberlake 
Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. Brumm eee Newton, Minn. Tinkham 
. $C ‘ER. The co » » repor s new Assist- | Buchanan oladay Newton, Mo, Treadw 
Mr. a — oa ep = — port creates a i Campbell Hudspeth O'Connell, N. Y. Tucker vad 
ant Secretary, does it not? Canfield Hull, Tenn. O'Connell, R. I. Underhill 
Mr. McSWAIN. It does. Carpenter Jacobstein O'Connor, N.Y. Vaile 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South | Carter, Calif. Johnson, Il, Oliver, N. Y. Vare 
esien— h ired. The sti i ij to the con Carter, Okla. Johnson, Ky. Patterson Walters 
Carolina has expired, e question is on agreeing to - | Geller Johnson, 8. Dak. Peavey Wansen 
ference report. Chindblom Johnson, Wash, Perkins Weaver 
The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- | Cleary Jones Periman Wefald 
an aoe 3 Connery Kahn Phillips Welsh 
manded by Mr. ScHAFER)—ayes 148, noes 3. Connolly, Pa. Keller Pen Whitehead 
Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote. There | Cooper, Ohio Kelly Prall Williams, Tex, 
is not a quorum present. Cooper, Wis. Kemp Rainey Williamson 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.) | (2°)."* —— vowed week: 
One hundred and fifty-five Members are present—not a quo- | Cramton Kiess Reece Woodrum 
rum. As many as favor agreeing to the conference report will, Cap ‘ Kirk Reid, UL. Woodyard 
ie ° 2 » oC sepem (4 ” avenpor putson ourse furzbach 
when their names are called, answer “ yea. Those opposed Deal ens Rutherford Wyant 
will answer “ nay. Dowgll Kvale Sebath Yates 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 256, nays 12, pes e lanham Beheelder Zihlman 
‘ . vee rane sarsen Shallenberger 
not voting 162, as follows: Dyer Lea, Calif. Siaeen 


[Roll No. 127] 
YEAS—256 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


Abernethy Curry fommer MeMitian | Until further notice: 

cke Darrow are cKheynolds . . 
socoe Daver Harrison McSwain Mr. Madden with Mr. Crisp. 
¢ es Mr. Cramton with Mr. Montague. 

Allen Davis Hastings McSweeney Mr. Mill ith Mr. Warre 

Almon Dempsey Haugen MacGregor Mr si ool ith Mr. Cc - 

Anqreeen eee ie = Mr. Morin with Mr. Buchanan 

— Oem sows Hicke Manlove Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Larsen. 

‘Arnold Dickstein ; Hill, Ala. Mansfield Mr. Kelly with Mr. Blanton. 

Aswell Dominick Hill, Md. Mapes Mr. Dyer with Mr. Lea of California. i 
‘Auf der Heide Temata Hill. Wash. Martin, La. Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Bloom. : 
‘Ayres Douglass Hoch Martin, Mags, Mr. Reid of Ulinois with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma. 

Bacharach Drewry Hogg Mead Mr. Dowell with Mr. Shallenberger. 

Bachmann Deteur Hooper Menges Mr. Smith with Mr. Rutherford. 

Bacon Eaton Houston Michener Mrs. Kahn with Mr. Tucker. 

Bailey Edwards Howard Miller Mr. Gifford with Mr. Connery. 

Barbour Elliott Hudson Montgomery Mr. Graham with Mr. Drane. 

Barkley Esterly Hull, Morton D, Mooney Mr. Wood with Mr. Woodrum. 

Begg eam Hull, William E, Moore, Ky. Mr. Yates with Mr. Hayden. 

tell Fairchild Irwin Moore, Ohio Mr. Wyant with Mr. Kunz. ’ 3 
Biack, N. ¥. Faust James Morehead Mr. Hersey with Mr. Somers of New York. 
oe Fenn Jenkin Morrow Mr, Aldrich with, Mr. Lee of Georgi 
Sow Mige enkins Mr. Aldrich w r. Lee of Georgia. 

a ene Roy @. Johnson, Ind, Murphy Mr, Beers with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Brand, Ga. Fort Johnson, Tex. ne Mr. Stalker with Mr. Prall. 

Briggs Foss Kearns “onnor, La, Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Canfield. 
Brigham Frear Kerr Oldfield Mr. Vare with Mr. Celler. 

Britten French Ketcham Oliver, Ala. Mr. Perkins with Mr. Tillman. 

Browning Fulmer Kincheloe Parker Mr. Perlman with Mr. Sullivan. 

Bulwinkle Furlow Kindred — Mr. Ellis with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Burdick Gallivan King Gery Mr. Cevle with Mr. Doyle. a 

3urtness Gambrill Kopp Porter Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 

Burton Garber Kurtz Pratt | Mr. Campbell with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 

Butler Gardner, Ind. LaGuardia Purnell Mr. Anthony with Mr. Cleary. 

Byrns Garrett, Tenn. Lampert Quayle Mr. Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Sabath. 

Carew Gasque Lankford Quin Mr. Thompson with Mr Bland. 

Carss Gibson Lazaro Ragon Mr. Fredericks with Mr. McKeown. 

Chalmers Gilbert Leatherwood Ramseyer Mr. Hardy with Mr. Oliver of New York. 

Chapman Glynn Leavitt Rankin Mr. Magrady with Mr. Wefald. 

Christopherson = Golder Leblbach Rathbone Mr. W. T. Fitzgerald with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 
Clague Goldsborough Lindsay Reed, Ark, Mr. Holaday with Mr. Kvale. 

Cole Goodwin Linthicum Reed, N. Y. Mr, Tinkham with Mr. Browne, 

Collier Gorman Little Robinson, lowa Mr. Vaile with Mr. Peavey. f 
fora T Green, Fla. Lowrey. penateny Ky. Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Schneider. 

, , Tex. oe 7 : > e , 
Cn ¥ See ioe + Rawbettom The result of the vote was announced, as above recorded. 
Covanee jriffin aa pened N.Y On motion of Mr. JAmes, a motion to reconsider the vote 
Crowther Hadley cFadden Sanders, N. Y, J 5 7 : 
Crumpacker Hall, ind. McLaughlin, Mich, Sanders, Tex. whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
Cullen Hall, N. Dak. McLaughlin, Nebr. Sandlin table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting petitions from 


Civil War veterans and sons of veterans in behalf of increased | 


pensions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 


consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing peti- | 


tions from Civil War veterans and sons of veterans in behalf 
of increased pensions. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how long are the petitions? 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘There are about half a dozen names signc 1 
to the petitions. 

Mr, SNELL. I think, Mr. Speaker, I will have to object 
to petitions going into the Recorp, I have an office full cf 
them and several others have. I think for the present I shall 
have to object. 

FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, on May 14 I obtained unanimous 
consent to revise and extend remarks I made on preceding day 
on farm legislation. The time has expired and I ask unanimous 
consent that the time be extended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for extending his remarks on 
farm legislation be extended. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

{The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11603) to establish a 
Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control 
and disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities.] 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis] desire to offer an amendment at this time? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting amendment 
which I desire to offer to the McLaughlin amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis: Page 1, line 4, of the amendment, 
after the word 
the producers thereof.” 

* 7 7 + * * * 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Tennessee upon the point of order that this is substantially the 
same as the amendment offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota which has just been voted down. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, as I understood it, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NowTron] 
was directed to a sufficient number of cooperative associations 
or other organizations to represent a majority of the producers 
of a given commodity. My amendment, if adopted, would pro- 
vide as follows as read into the McLaughlin amendment: 


That a substantial number of cooperative associations or other or- 
ganizations representing the producers of such commodities and a 
majority of the producers thereof are in favor of the commencement 


by the board of operations in such commodity, ete. 


In other words, my amendment has reference to the senti- 
ment prevailing among the producers generally, those in and 
those out of farm organizations, whereas the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Minnesota deals alone with the 
organizations and provides that if a sufficient number of the 
organizations that represent a majority of the producers shall 
be in favor thereof the law shall become operative. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has correctly 
stated the difference between the two amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this is the first time I have had occasion to say anything on the 
floor upon this very important legislation. I represent almost 
strictly an agricultural district. I think I fully appreciate the 
very unsatisfactory condition of agriculture, and I am sincerely 
in favor of taking such course as will best promote the impor- 
tant agricultural interests, and employing my best judgment 
I shall pursue that course which I deem best for the farming 
interests. I hope that the Haugen bill may be perfected so 
that I ean vote for it. The amendment which I have in mind 
in my opinion would not only not impair the usefulness of the 
Haugen bill but on the other hand would increase its usefulness 
and effectiveness and render it more popular in the final analy- 
sis and operation of the law if enacted. The amendment which 
I offer simply provides that the board shall ascertain to the 
best of its ability not only that a substantial number of farm 
organizations favor the producers of a certain commodity being 
brought under the provisions of the bill but also that a ma- 
jority of the producers of such commodity are in favor of that 


| racy whether there is or is going to be a surplus. 





“commodity,” insert the words “and a majority of | 
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action being taken, Now it is suggested with some force that 
it is impossible to definitely ascertain how a majority of the 
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| producers of a certain commodity stand upon the proposition 


Of course it can not be determined with mathematical accy 
racy. Neither can it be determined with mathematical acey 
There are 
other discretions given to the board under this bill action upon 
which must depend upon an investigation and the best judgment 
which they can apply. But I respectfully submit if there is 4 
substantial majority of the producers of any commodity iy 
favor of coming in under the provisions of the bill it will not 
be a difficult matter to ascertain with reasonable certainty that 
sentiment; and if there is only a minority of the producers in 
favor of it, or if the sentiment pro and con is so equally divided 
that this board would be unable to determine whether there 
was a majority in favor of it, I respectfully submit that from 
the standpoint of the friends of the bill and from the standpoint 
of the farmers themselves it would be a very unwise thing 
indeed, to bring the producers of the commodity in under the 
provisions of the bill. There is nothing that would render this 


| bill more odious and more quickly destroy its usefulness and 


bring about its repeal than to undertake to impose its provi- 
sions upon the producers of any commodity against the wishes 
of a majority of such producers. We are conferring upon this 
board very extraordinary powers, but because of the conditions 
of agriculture I am willing to go further than I would feel like 
going if I were to determine it alone upon economic grounds, 
governmental grounds. But let us see what we are doing. 

The Congress in delegating to a board of 12 men the right 
to impose this equalization fee, when we know its operation 
and its effect is nothing more or less than a species of tax, and 
the only condition which we prescribe, the only restriction 
upon the imposition of the operation of the law and the opera- 
tion of this equalization fee, is that the board shall find that a 
substantial number of farm organizations or other organiza- 
tions shall be in favor of it. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. For a question. 

Mr. MANLOVE. The thing that occurs to my mind now is 
with the language of the gentleman’s amendment as inserted in 
this amendment to the bill, by what method is the farm board 
going to be able to ascertain if a majority of the producers are 
in favor of it? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will state to the gentleman that, of course, 
their finding would necessarily mean the exercise of their con- 
scientious judgment and opinion. 

And I wish to state to the gentleman from Missour! that, 
while I had this amendment prepared for some time before 
any discussion of this feature of it, I was preparing another 
amendment somewhat changing the phraseology, and I ask con- 
sent of the committee, if the chairman please, to withdraw my 
amendment so us to propose an amendment at the end of the 
McLaughlin amendment, after the words “food supplies,” as 
follows: 


And the board is satisfied that a majority of the producers of such 
commodity are in favor of such action. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment and to offer 
the one which the Clerk will report. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the McLaughlin amendment, after the words “ food 


| supplies,” insert ; 


“And the board is satisfied that a majority of the producers of such 
commodity are in favor of such action.” 


Mr. MANLOVE. That would leave it in the discretion of 
the board? 

Mr. DAVIS. That would leave it to the best judgment of 
the board as to the sentiment of the producers of any com- 
modity. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I desire to credit the gentleman with the 
best of intentions, but I know of no corporation, and that is 
what we assume when we undertake to establish these organi- 
zations, that would make it possible to transact business by 
appealing to all the stockholders or a majority of them. 

No railroad company, no packing company, no banking com- 
pany, or any other company could do that and remain in 
operation. 

Mr. DAVIS. In the first place, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska does not state an analogous case. In the second place, 
my amendment does not require or imply a referendum or con- 
sulting each and every producer, but it simply provides in 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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effect that before applying the provisions of this bill, includ- 
ing the imposition of an equalization tax, with respect to any 
commodity, the board shall employ such sources of informa- 
tion as may be at their command to fairly ascertain the senti- 
ment of the producers of such commodities, and shall act 
accordingly. If there is anything like a strong sentiment one 
way or the other among such producers that fact could be 
reasonably ascertained without any great difficulty. On the 
other hand, if there should be such a division of sentiment 


that the board could not satisfy themselves as to how a ma- | 


jority collectively stood on the proposition that in itself should 
be sufficient ground for declining to make the law operative 
with respect to such commodities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from 
hears none, 

Mr. DAVIS. There are certain other provisions in this bill 
which should be eliminated or changed, not only in the interest 
of the more efficient and successful operation of the plan but 
also in order to smooth the passage of the bill. 

For instance, all references to the tariff should be eliminated 
from the bill. In the first place, it is manifestly unnecessary 
and unfair to try to commit us Democrats to a policy of a 
high protective tariff in order that we may vote for farm- 
relief legislation. This bill should be strictly nonpartisan 


to 


Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 


and the references to the tariff have no place whatever in the | 


bill. In the second place, the so-called “tariff yardstick” is 
arbitrary, unscientific, unfair, and inequitable. It can not ap- 
ply at all to cotton or to tobacco, such as we produce, nor to 
certain other commodities which may be dealt with under the 
provisions of the bill. It would be infinitely better to sub- 
stitute for such provisions as a yardstick for the price of the 
commodity sought to be attained to provide that operation 
should begin with respect to a commodity, when desired by the 
cooperatives and the producers of such commodity, and when 
the market price thereof is below a fair price, or below the 
cost of production plus a fair profit, or below the average 
price level of all commodities, or it could be left to the discre- 
tion of the board. 

The Dickinson bill did not employ the tariff as a yardstick 
or contain any reference to the tariff; the same {s true with 
respect to the revised Senate bill, which was agreed woon and 
submitted by the farm leaders. I am informed that the farm 
leaders generally do not favor the tariff yardstick. 
references, but many of the Republican Members who are 
sincere friends of farm relief are in favor of such elimina- 
tion. However, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havuaen] him- 
self and a few other Republicans have steadfastly opposed its 
elimination. They simply want us to pull their chestnuts out 
of the fire; they represented to their farmers that the tariff 
duties on farm products would bring the farmers prosperity, 
and, it having failed utterly to do so, they want to bolster the 
tariff and justify their position in this bill. They are ap- 
parently willing to sacrifice the welfare of the farmer in order 
to further their own political ends. No pride of authorship 
or personal interest should be permitted to defeat farm aid 
legislation. In my opinion, if the amendments to the bill which 


I suggest are adopted, the bill will pass; otherwise it will be | 


defeated. If the author of this bill and his lieutenants are 
sincerely in favor of farm relief legislation, they should cer- 
tainly be willing to make concessions which will insure the 
passage of the bill and at the same time improve the bill from 
the standpoint of the farmers. 

As a matter of fact, the present deplorable condition of agri- 
culture is largely due to the operation of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Tariff Act, which has contributed more than all else 
combined to the reduction in the purchasing power of the farm 
dollar. The prices of all farm products have been deflated, but 
the prices of manufactured articles have been maintained at 
almost war levels because of the fact that the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act practically prevents the competition of 
foreign manufactured goods, and the American manufacturers 
generally prevent competition among themselves through the 
means of monopolies and combines. The farmers are compelled 
to sell in the world market, but are compelled to buy in a 
highly protected market. They, both ag producers and con- 
sumers, are unfairly victimized by special legislation and 
favoritism to other classes fostered by the party now in power. 

Of course, the logical and sensible way to aid agriculture and 
increase the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar would be 
to greatly reduce the tariff rates on farm products and upon at 
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Not only | 
do the Democrats naturally favor the elimination of the tariff | 


| and 
Is there objection to the request of the | 
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least the necessaries of life which the farmers are compelled to 
buy. In other words, the most natural and most effective relief 
would be to remove the cause of the farmers’ troubles rather 
than to employ a palliative or antidote. However, as there is 
no possibility of such-a course being pursued under the pres 
ent administration and while the Republican Party is in power, 
I am in favor of such other reasonable measures as may be 
possible of enactment to relieve the deplorable condition of 
agriculture, 

Furthermore, I do not believe that the benefits and appro- 
priations provided in this bill should be extended to processors 
and manufacturers of food products, especially in view of the 
fact that the authorized appropriations are to be greatly re- 
duced, and in view of the further fact that the bill does not 
provide that equalization fees shall be paid by such processors 
manufacturers. The prices at which the packers and 
millers and other manufacturers of food products sell bear no 
just relation to the prices at which the farmers sell the raw 
products. Not only should this bill be solely for the relief of 
the farmers, but the packers and millers and other manufactur 


| ers of food products should have no voice or control in the 


| sincerely hope that they may be eliminated. 





operation of the provisions of the bill. I am unable to conceive 
why such provisions were ever injected into the bill, and I 
If retained, the 
processors and manufacturers of food products should certainly 
be required to pay the equalization fee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has again expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis] to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. McLAuGHLIN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS, Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, 
under leave granted me to extend my remarks, I beg to submit 
the following additional observations: 

My prediction that unless the bill was changed as I sug- 
gested, as did others, has been fullilled, and the Haugen bill 
has been defeated. My desire to do whatever I could for the 
relief of agriculture was so intense that I voted for the Haugen 
bill in spite of the objectionable features, but there were many 
who yoted against the bill who would not have done so but for 
those objectionable features. Not only President Coolidge and 
Secretary Jardine and other administration leaders did all 
they could to defeat the bill, both in the House and the Senate, 
but Secretary Mellon threw his powerful influence against such 
legislation in a statement which he issued and which was given 
wide publicity. One of the reasons urged against the proposed 
legislation by Secretary Mellon was that— 
it provides higher agricultural prices at the expense of the rest of the 
people, 


This is exactly what a protective tariff does. In fact, every 
argument made by Secretary Mellon against farm-aid legisla- 
tion applies with even greater force to a_ protective-tariff 
system, and yet he is strongly in favor of a high tariff for 
the aid of manufacturers. He has lectured the farmers for 
asking what he and his asseciates have demanded and secured, 
By reason of the high tariff rates on aluminum products he 
is one of the greatest beneficiaries under the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act. Steel, aluminum, and other products sell abroad, 
freight paid, cheaper than they sell in this country, and yet 
Secretary Mellon thinks this perfectly all right. Seeretary 
Mellon, President Coolidge, and other administration leaders 
are unwilling to help the farmers organize and protect their 
prices, but, according to their philosophy, it is perfectly all 
right to permit and help manufacturers to do the same thing. 

Another matter which has greatly militated against the 
farmer is the high railroad freight rates on agricultural products 
as well as on other necessaries of life, and yet the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been so packed in favor of “big 
business” that it is quite evident that at least a majority of 
the members of that commission haye no sympathy with the 
plight ‘of the farmers and are not concerned in even according 
them simple justice. 

The administration prates much about the present pros- 
perity. This country is only prosperous in spots and among 
certain classes. The so-called present prosperity is all right 
for certain favored interests, but it is exceedingly hard on 
the farmers and the consumers generally. The very prosperity 
of which they boast is largely a product of the unfair treat- 
ment and discrimination against the farmers. 

It is quite evident that any substantial relief for agriculture 
depends upon the result of the elections this fall and that any 
permanent relief depends also upon the re:ults of the elections 
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in 1928. It remains to be seen whether the farmers will employ 
the voting power which they possess and help to elect officials 
who will be willing to accord them the consideration to which 
they are justly entitled. 


ADDRESSES OF HON, KNUD WEFALD, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. CARSS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech made 
by my colleague {[Mr. WeraLp] on the farm situation, and also 
un address delivered by him at the Norwegian Centennial in 
Minneapolis on June 8, 1925. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
addresses delivered by his colleague [Mr. Weratp]. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following remarks of my 
colleague the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WeEFAaLp]: 


HOW THE FARMER 18 “ PROTECTED” BY THE TARIFF 


Mr. Werautp. Mr. Speaker, “by a. vote of 45 to 39 the Dawes- 
McNary-lIlaugen bill was defeated in the Senate yesterday.” So ran 
the comment In the newspapers one morning. There is much signifi- 
cance for the Middle West in these words. Coming so soon after 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon’s pronouncement to the effect that 
the principles underlying the Haugen bill were not “sound,” it 
clears the atmosphere in the West. It means that there will be 
few Mellon-Coolidge Republicans from that part of the country in 
the next Congress. The West will not take the Mellon view of the 
farm situation. The West believes that a man must be of sound 
mind in order that his word shall carry any weight when he pro- 
nounces any doctrine as being unsound. The West has long believed 
that Mr. Mellon is money mad, and his recent utterances upon the 
justification of corruption and a money orgy in the recent Pennsyl- 
vania primary campaign have convinced those who were previously not 
quite ready to believe this. No sane man with any regard for the 
opinions of church people would justify such wholesale scandal and 
degradation as has come to light in Pennsylvania by saying that 
money contributed toward such a purpose by way of campaign con- 
tributions was spent for as holy a cause as money given to the church. 
The church has often been slandered and slurred, but seldom so 
brazenly slandered by a man who occupies such a high and exalted 
a public position. The church will stand, however, when the Mellon 
gold will be scattered in the dust. The slam on the church was also 
a slam on the farmer, the downtrodden, and the struggling who seek 
consolation in the church. 

The three wise men who put the Haugen bill up to Mr. Mellon for 
an analysis should from this floor analyze the Mellon answer for the 
benefit of the western farmers. The burden of his song was that the 
Haugen bill seeks to make the tariff effective for the farmer, but this 
can not be done, for to his mind farming and manufacturing are as 
far apart as the poles and fundamentally different. Says Mr. Mellon, 
“Farming differs from most industries in that the output largely fixes 
the price, whereas in manufacturing the price largely controls the 
output.” There you have it, Mr. Haugen. It can not be changed. 

The tariff gives the manufacturer a chance to fix the price on 
his goods and by being able to fix the price he is enabled to control 
the output. Could the manufacturer not fix the price he would be 
hopelessly unable to control his output, and he would be fixed just as 
the farmer is now. But Mr. Mellon has some hope for the farmer. He 
pays, “I believe there is a large field for the improvement of our farm 
condition in the improvement of world conditions.” 

Then he goes on to tell what the present Republican administration 
has done for the farmer. “It is in the real interest of the American 
farmer that the American Debt Commission has negotiated settlements 
with the debtor nations clearly within their ability to pay,” and he 
further on says, “ It does represent a great constructive work and one 
which the administration has now practically concluded.” 

What a consolation it must be to American farmers who do not get 
their debts funded, who are required to pay to the last cent and to 
the Inst drop of blood to know that our European debtors have 
effected settlements that will lift from their shoulders half of their 
debt to America and place that debt Durden so lifted upon the shoulders 
of the American taxpayers! And to think that this was done in the 
interest of the American farmers! . 

Through the whole analyses of the Haugen bill Mr. Mellon speaks 
only as the tariff-protected Industrial magnate and as the investment 
banker whose heart is in Europe, speaks because there is a great, new field 
for exploitation. He would never have known of the Haugen bill nor 
heard of a farm crisis if the three western leaders had not taken it 
into their heads to have our modern King Midas lay his hands upon 
the Haugen bill so that it might be transmuted into gold. 

But he had no Diessing for the orphan from the Corn Belt. If he 
had blessed it, that would have hurt the fat boys who are nursed by 
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the tariff, the mother of monopoly. How can he be expected to bless 
the Haugen bill, he who was the father of the present high protective 
tariff law, designed only for the protection of industry! While the 
farmers since the coming into control of the Republican Party under 
Mr. Mellon as czar have lost over $30,000,000,000, the corporations 
of America under the wgis of Mr. Mellon, through high protective tari 
and tax laws and administration of tax laws, are said to be evading 
surtax payments on probable undivided profits of $30,000,000,000, 

Personally, Mr. Mellon has fared well in these matters’. To mention 
but one of his many tariff-fostered financial darlings, the Aluminum 
Trust. This is said to have grown from an original cash investment 
of $20,000 until now, through reinvestments, its capital and surplus is 
more than $110,000,000. During the four years of Mr. Mellon's régime 
refunds and abatement of taxes have totaled more than $1,500,000, 

Why should he have any sympathy for the farmers who have been 
going broke all the time, while he and the rest of the 2 per cent of 
the population of the United States have been piling up the billions? 

The eyes of the world will be upon the farmers of the West until 
the next election is over. The New York Herald-Tribune, commenting 
on the fact that none of the three men who asked Mr. Mellon's opinion 
6f the Haugen bill did publicly answer his criticism, said that the 
farmers “ took their licking lying down.” I predict that this will not 
happen. The farmers will strike back next November—there will be 
a mid-western group here that will hold the balance of power ani 
who will exercise that power without regard to party. The farmer, 
having failed to get relief from the Republican Party, by having ex- 
tended to them tariff protection along the same lines as industry, will 
have to join hands with the Democrats, if they offer a sane program 
in taking away from monopoly its undue advantage. 

The Republican Party, just the same, sets out to preach more tariff 
to the farmer. The distinguished gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Haw vey, 
made a remarkable speech on the blessings of the tariff for the farmer 
on this floor, June 24, and the Hon. Mr. Broa, of Obio, made a fully 
as startling speech over the radio, which was inserted in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL RecorD for June 18. I wish to touch on one of these two 
speeches, which will be very likely spread as Republican campaign 
documents. 

The farmers like strong statements, but only an imagination like that 
of the gentleman from Ohio would dare to try to hypnotize them as 
he does, 

I quote from the Recorp part of his remarks: 

“Tf the tariff is not benefiting the farmer, why is it that under free 
trade Canadian wheat outsells American wheat an average of 5 cents 
a bushel, while under the present tariff American wheat outsells Cana- 
dian wheat an average of 20 cents a bushel? That makes a differ- 
ential in favor of the tariff of 25 cents. Whvo gets it? The man who 
produces the wheat or the farmer, and any farmer who sold a thousand 
bushels of wheat last fall received 25 cents per bushel more for it, or 
a total of $250. To-day he has $250 more assets than he had one year 
ago difectly due “o the tariff. 

“ Now, let us take wool, which is one of the standard products of the 
farm. The average price of wool under free trade is not above 15 cents 
per pound, while the average price of wool of the same grade under the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law has been 40 cents a pound. That makes 
a differential of 25 cents a pound in favcr of the tariff, and, again, the 
farmer who sold 1,000 pounds of wool has $250 more in the bank than 
he would have had under a Democratic administration if they had lived 
up to their former record of free wool. 

“ Now, let us consider cattle. I will take the concrete example offered 
by the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the House, Mr, 
HavuGcen. Last fall he went to Canada and purchased 800-pound steers 
at 4% cents a pound and shipped them to his farm in Iowa to feed. 
At that time the same grade cf steer was selling in Chicago and Kansas 
City markets for 7% cents. Why was it, I ask you, that steers in 
Canada were 444 cents and in Chicago they were selling for 7% cents? 
The answer is simple. The tariff Is from 1% to 2 cents per pound, and 
the freight from Canada down to these markets makes up the differ- 
ence. Now, my question is, Who gets the difference between 4% cents 
and 7% cents if it is not the farmer who grew the steers? So any 
farmer in the United States who sold 10 head of steers weighing from 
800 to 1,000 pounds received last fall $20 per steer more than he would 
if there had been free trade, a difference of $200. 

“One could go on indefinitely, almost, with farm products protected 
by the present Fordney-McCumber tariff and show an advantage in farm 
prices directly chargeable to the tariff, The little item of eggs on the 
farm has a 6-cent duty per dozen; in fact, practically every prod- 
uct produced on the farm is protected. But when we add the total 
of just the three items discussed in detail you will find that the farmer 
is better off by $700 because of the tariff. 

“T will submit to my listeners that any 80 acres of land in the 
United States that is strictly agricultural can produce what I have 
mentioned.” 

The gentleman from Ohio makes the positive statement that “any 
80 acres of land in the United States that is strictly agricultural” can 
produce for sale in one year 1,000 bushels of wheat, 1,000 pounds of 
wool, and 10 steers. 
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This struck me as a wonderful speech, and I began to study to find 
out how true it could be. Ohio sends great men to Congress. Ohio 
is a great State and a great farm State, but I never knew any 80 
acres of land that could produce like this. I began to look it up, and 
1 find that in the year 1924 the yield of wheat in Ohio was 16.8 
bushels per acre, in 1923 it was 18.2, in 1922 it was 14 bushels, and in 
1921 it was 12.4 bushels, making an average of 15.35 bushels per 
acre for the four years. On the basis of this yield it will take 65 
acres to produce 1,000 bushels, even in Ohio. This leaves 15 acres of 
the 80-acre farm for a place for the buildings, pasture, and acreage 
for production of forage crops. The weight per fleece of wool in Ohlo 
was 7.3 pounds in 1923 and 1924 and 7.4 pounds in 1921. To produce 
1,000 pounds of wool there it will take about 150 sheep. 

I was curious to know what amount of land it would take to feed 


this number of sheep and 10 steers, so I addressed an inquiry to the | 


Department of Agriculture on this and other questions, and I received 
a reply bearing on this question as follows: 

‘With reference to the question regarding the number of acres of 
pasture required to carry steers and sheep, it is difficult to make a 
general statement. Taking southeastern Ohio as a specific locality, it 
can be estimated, roughly, that 100 acres would provide pasturage for 
150 sheep and 50 to 75 acres for 10 steers. Of course, this statement 
is subject to the variations of local conditions.” 

According to this information it would take from 200 to 
to produce the wheat and pasture the sheep and steers that Mr. Braa 
thinks can be produced on 80 acres. How many acres additional it 
will take to raise hay and feed for winter feed I leave to the farmers 
who heard the radio speech to figure out. 

Having made such a wrong guess in one direction, it follows that 
he is wrong in other directions, 

The gentleman from Ohio states that the farmer selling 1,000 
bushels of wheat gains on account of the tariff schedules under the 
Fordney-McCumber law to the extent of $250. ‘The Agriculture Year- 
book for 1924 gives cost of production of wheat in Ohio and sales 
value of wheat per acre in 1923. The sales value was $21.51 and the 
net cost per acre was $23.74, a net loss of $2.23 per acre, and this 
was in a year of better than average crop—namely, 21 bushels per 
acre. Whatever the wheat farmer gains by the tariff he loses on the 
operation of his farm to produce the wheat, and he goes in debt for 
the pleasure of raising it. The gentleman from Ohio figures a tariff 
gain for the American farmer over the Canadian farmer of 25 cents 
per bushel. There is no such gain for the American farmer. 
rarely any difference between Minneapolis and Winnipeg prices on 
wheat, and the price of wheat constantly stays below the tariff level 
by nearly the full amount of the tariff as disclosed by market prices. 
Farmers are always paid much less than terminal market prices and 
railroad freight charges are bigher in the United States than in Canada. 
On June 21, this year, July wheat closed at Minneapolis at $1.49%4 
and at Winnipeg at $1.49%. On June 24, the Minneapolis cash price 
was $1.54 for No. 1 northern wheat, and the Winnipeg price the same 
day was $1.515 for the same grade. Had on that day the American 
farmer received the benefit of the full tariff protection and freight 
charges the Minneapolis price would have been $2.10 per bushel. 
Based on the tariff protection extended to industry that taxes the 
farmer to the full amo@nt of tariff and freight, the farmer, instead of 
being protected to the extent of $250 on the sale of 1,000 bushels of 
wheat, is losing about $500 by not obtaining the tariff protection due 
him and by having to pay the tariff tax to everybody else. 

The American farmer does not gain 25 cents a pound on wool on 
account of the tariff. The tariff on wool in the grease is 12 cents 
per pound; most wool sold by farmers is of this kind. On washed 
wool it is 18 cents. It is inconceivable how the farmer, through the 
tariff, gains more than the amount of the tariff. Such has not been in- 
tended, anyway. The most the farmer can expect here is the increase 
in price to the extent of the tariff. The many dealers and middlemen 
absorb any differences in price over and above the tariff protection, 
and most of the time dealers and middlemen eat heavily into the 
tariff protection also. 

The business of wool raising has not been such a profitable business 
as the Republicans would make us believe. The high protective tariff 
is based upon the difference in cost of production between the United 
States and the rest of the world. 
vestigated the cost of raising wool. The average United States cost for 
production per pound of wool was $0.4503, including interest and 
$0.3723 excluding interest. In Argentina, a wool-producing country, the 
production cost of wool was 17% cents per pound, in the grease, less, 
including interest. The tariff protection is 12 cents per pound, be- 
tween 5 and 6 cents less than actual difference in production costs. 
The tariff on wool is effective sometimes—once in a while—for that 
reason the woolgrower must be better off than the wheat grower, but 
the woolgrower has not rolled in wealth, as Mr. Brea and other 
Republican leaders would have us believe. 

For about a year after the passage of the tariff act of 1922 the dif- 
ference between Boston and London prices was about the difference 
of the tariff plus freight. In 1923 there was a slump and the price 
difference fell below the tariff level. The price recelved by American 
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growers in 1924 and 1925 was 5 to 6 cents per grease pound, or 10 
to 12 cents per scoured pound less than in 1923, and for the greater 
part of this time the difference between Boston and London prices 
was substantially less than the duty. This is gathered from the 
“Tarif on Wool,” by Mark A. Smith. In June and July the domestic 
and foreign price was substantially the same. For the year 1925, 
while the domestic price ran stronger in the latter half of the year, 
the difference in favor of the domestic price averaged about 10 cents 


higher than the forelgn price, but 2 cents lower than the tariff 
protection. 
The Republican tariff experts in Congress seem to have a habit, 


handily, to confuse the price of washed wool with that of wool in the 
grease, for the edification of the farmers, to make a 
showing for the tarif!’ and the Republican Party. All the statistics 
on the price of wool are misleading. The wool tariff was designed 
primarily for the wool manufacturers; incidentally it helps the farmer, 
but the farmer does not get the quoted Boston prices by a long way. 
The tariff schedules on woolen manufactures are effective. There is 
little fluctuation in the price of such goods, but the price of wool de- 
pends on prosperity and demand in the woolen manufactures. When 
there is no wool coming in, domestic prices tip downward, and when 
wool is re-exported from here the domestic price sags. 

The gentleman from Ohio has miscalculated again. It is doubtful 
if the farmer has received much benefit from the tariff on wool that 
has not fallen as a crumb from the table of the woolen manufacturer. 

The gentleman from Ohio also considers cattle. He takes for his 
illustration the story told on the floor of the House last winter by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincrer], in which he depicted how 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HaAvuGen] beat the tariff in order to 
gain the benefit of the tariff. This is the story that helped kill the 
Haugen bill, for Mr. Tincupr made the credulous ones believe that if 
everybody were as shrewd as Mr. HavGen there would be no corn 
crisis in Iowa. The illustration used by the gentleman from Ohio has 
no point. Mr. HauGmen had corn to feed and went to buy cattle to 
feed it to. He went to Chicago, but did not like the price, $7.50, at 
Chicago. So he sets out te find some place where he can buy cheaper, 
and finds that in Canada he can buy at $4.50. Adding the tariff of 
$1.50 per 100 pounds, the steers cost him $6 per 100 pounds. He buys 
and ships the steers to Iowa, and when freight is paid, 58 cents per 
hundredweight from Winnipeg to Chicago, the steers cost $6.58. With 
the additional charges for freight, etc., to bring the steers to Mr. 
Haugen's farm, they cost as much as if he had bought steers in 
Chicago, but he has a delightful experience of seeing the country and 
discovered that the tariff on cattle worked both ways, if we shall be- 
lieve Mr. TincuErR, who first told the story. First, it is high enough 
out of the United States from other countries, and 
thereby raises the price to the farmer. Secondly, it is low enough 
to allow the farmer to ship in steers that he can feed his corn to 
and get the start over his neighbors who do not know about this won- 
derful scheme. Not a word has been said about how Mr. HavuGcen 
profited by his investment, except Mr. Broa says he made $20 per steer 
on the buy, and he thereby concludes that in a mysterious way, unbe- 
known to the farmer, on every steer a farmer sells by reason of the 
tariff there is a $20 bill put into his pocket which the farmer puts into 
the bank. I have shown here that Mr. Haucen made nothing on his 
cattle transaction except the thrill it gave him to think he could beat 
the tariff. 

In this House sits a real dirt farmer, who, besides, is an intelligent and 
broad-minded man, Mr. MmenGEsS, of Pennsylvania. From a speech made 
by him on May 20, 1926, I take the liberty to quote to show just how 
the tariff on cattle puts money into the pocket of the farmer. Last 
November, due to information sent out by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, he bought cattle to feed. 

I quote from Mr. MENGps’s speech : 

“I thought it was a good time to buy a bunch of cattle and feed 
into them low-priced corn, and I did. I paid $8 a hundred for those 
cattle in the market in mry neighboring city of Lancaster. I turned 
them over to my farm and fed them, and I want to leave it to the 
ecattlemen here as to the result. We increased the weight from 840 
to 1,224 pounds, or nearly 400 additional weight on every steer. I 
leave it to the cattlemen if that is not a fair increase. We started 
in the 1st of December to feed them, and fed thenr until the beginning 
of May, so that they gained nearly 3 pounds a day. 

Well, I had to sell the cattle; they had to get off the farm because 
I had not the labor to keep them there. It was necessary to put the 
crops in and I had to sell the cattle, and what do you think I got? 
I got exactly what I paid—$8 a hundred. They cost me $124.40 a 
head just for the grain and hay and feed, with nothing for the labor, 
and I sold them for $96.46 a head. Now, do not you think it is time 
I had a redeemer? [Laughter and applause.} 

“TI want every farmer in this Nation to have a chance to look up in 
the fnture and say, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’” [Applause.] 

From this I gather that the steers’ weight, 840 pounds apiece, bought 
at 8 cents a pound. They cost Mr. Mencus $67.20. He fed each one 
“grain, hay, and feed” that cost $124.40, making the cost to Mr. 
Mences of each steer (not counting labor) $191.60. He sold them at 
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which means that Mr. Mences lost on each steer he 
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$96.46 a head, 
fed, $94.96 
This raises a question I would like to have explained—why does the 
tariff work for the benefit of Mr. HavGEen and not for Mr. Mences? 
To sum up, T admit that the tariff would benefit the farmer if it 
was made effective. This we asked to have done in the Haugen Dill, but 
we were turned down hard. 
reason of teriff protection in the raising of 1,000 bushels of wheat and 


Instend of a farmer gaining $700 by | 


the production of 1,000 pounds of wool and 10 steers, the farmer loses, | 


because the tariff does not function, on the wheat at least $500, on 
the steers, according to Mr. MENGEs’s figures $949 60, besides six months 
of hard labor. On the wool the profit 1s problematical so we can 
state the proposition in round figures and say that, instead of the 
farmer making $700 as the distinguished gentleman from Ohio main- 
tains, he loses $1,500, due to a tariff protection that does not function 
and docs not protect. This 1s more in keeping with the real farm 
situation and squares up more closely with the statistics on bankrupt 
farmers and busted banks in agricultural communities. 

The farmers want no more of such tariff that does not protect. They 
demand a readjustment that will take away protection for monopoly 
and extend the helping band to those who need it. 


Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to-day, I 
insert herewith the following speech prepared by Hon. Knup 
WeraLp, of Minnesota, for the Norwegian-American Centennial 
Celebration held at the State fairgrounds, Minnesota, June 8, 
1925. 

The matter referred to Is here printed, as follows: 

THE LAND WE FOUND 


We who celebrate during these days are a branch of the great Norgna 
family. The inheritance that we brought with us when we came to 
this land had been laboriously built up and garnered out of the lean 
but sacred soil of Norway. 

From time to time, down through the ages, there were young and 
adventuresome men who could not find a proper fleld for their activi- 
ties there at home, so they struck out to seek new lands, found new 
homes, and to carry Norway's honored name over the earth. When 
they left the old nest they exercised good judgment as to where they 
settled; if the soil was good and the country fair they would fight a 
desperate fight to gain possession of it; once in possession they never 
relinquished their hold. Some founded kingdoms tin Ireland; others 
took earldoms in England; early they took the Scotch isles and got a 
firm foothold on the north and west coast of Scotland. Norsemen 
founded the Dutchy of Normandy, from where again they conquered 
the Kingdom of England. They were the leaders and the initiators 
of the crusades. Italy saw the prowess of Norman warriors when, 
returning from the Holy Land as pilgrims, a handful of them chased 
the Saracens out of the land. 

Wherever the Norsemen came they put their impress upon the coun- 
try. Heathen as they were, such men had never been seen before; they 
defied men and the gods; they struggled with fate; yet in the end they 
calmly resigned themselves to the decrees of fate. Whether such men 
won or lost they stood out apart from the rest. First they put the 
defenses of the country in order, next they organized trade and com- 
merce and delved into the peaceful pursuit of the people they were cast 
among, in keen competition in every fleld of endeavor. They were 
pupils and teachers at once. Truthfully we can say with the poet 
Vinje that they taught the French to fight and find the worth of chiv- 
alry and the English to write poetry and love the sea, At the same 
time they learned the milder ways of Christianity and the peaceful 
pursuits of industry. 

But those men from Norway, that boldly struck out into the un- 
known to find new lands that were uninhabited and settled them with 
people of their own blood, inhospitable as these lands were, they were 
the men that wrote the headline to the greatest chapter of the history 
of modern times, “ Free America.” 

With swords they wrote it upon the stony soil of Norway. Haughty 
and proud men wrote it with the sword when they made their stand 
against Harald the Hairfair and said, “ We will know no masters; we 
will be free men.” Out in the mists of dreamland they sailed and 
found Iceland, settled it, built it, and made it a republic, the home of 
poetry, the seat of dreams. To some of the Icelandic chiefs even the 
light restraint of the Icelandic Republic was irksome; so Greenland 
came to be found and settled. The memory of the homeland beckoned, 
the wealth, the fame, the glory of the homeland grew apace. So im- 
patient become Lelf, son of Erick the Red, to meet King Olav Trygva- 
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Storm tossed he battled with the waves for a long time and was 
driven so far south that he came upon the mainland of America. The 
time had come when men's eyes should behold the promised land. 
There was nothing of the accident in the finding of America. In hig 
mysterious way God had decreed that the land that was to be “the 
land of the free” should be first seen and found by free men; that the 
“home of the brave” should have its soil first trodden by the bravest 
of the brave. Free men's desire to be free drove them into the 
unknown West. Jt does not seem mysterious that the first stepping 
stone on the way from the Old World to the New should be the stony 
island Republic of Iceland nor that the ‘gates that opened into the 
“land of plenty” should be the icebergs of Greenland. When, during 
these festivities, we consider ourselves a part of the Norgna family, 
when we know that Leif and his men in their day were more Norse 
than we are to-day, we might well say that “ we found this land.” 

The Norse struck out west to find land, to found homes, to live, to 
die, to be themselves, not to exploit nor to find shorter trade route, 


| not to bring the silks nor the spices of the Orient home to make life 


Sse 


gon, whose fame filled all the north, that he did what no man ever had | 


done before, he sailed In a straight Hne across the Atlantic Ocean to 
Norway, not intending to stop in at Iceland and the other northern 
isles on the way, as had. been customary up until that time. Going 


home to Greenland again with the friendship of King Olav and with the 
King’s priest to carry the message of the “White Christ” to that 
utmost corner of the earth, he again set out in a straight line across 
the ocean, for strengthened in his new faith he had more courage still. 
He was the first ocean sailor and the boldest man that ever sailed a 
ship. 


more luxurious, They were pushing the boundaries of the earth farther 
out into the unknown. 

Well might Lief be called the “ Lucky” who found the land where 
luck dwells. 

The most wonderful stories of the saga’s are those which tell of 
the settlements in Vinland. The facts of the story are varnished over 
with fable in order that the truth should keep better and be more 
fascinating. Thorfin Karlsefne was the first homesteader in America 
of white men; no covered-wagon story was ever so interesting as was 
his and the other homesteaders, nor were there ever any stories more 
full of action. The first white child born in America was born to 
them, and they put the first white person into an American grave. 
Surely our kinfolks found this land. 

That these settlements did not become permanent were due to 
natural causes. The voyage to Vinland was a dangerous one; not all 
of those who started out to go there got through. Iceland and Green- 
land could not spare many of their number for such a colonization. 
The Norse in the homeland had other great things to accomplish. 
First, to unite and build their own country. They could much more 
easily attain wealth and fame by going into the service of their 
kinfolks that were busy building new thrones in the richer countries 
of Europe; then came the crusades and they had to be along there. 

With the close of the Viking period the Norsemen had performed their 
mission as a race of explorers and as the harbingers of a new age; 
they had awakened France and the British Isles to new life and had 
given these countries so much of their strong, red blood that Norway 
had no more to give. It had given strength to the world, but now it 
began to tear its own house down; it bled in internal strife and its 
best men slew each other, Then came pestilence and decay with the 
resultant poverty and lack of ambition; evil days fell upon Norway 
and its possessions as well. Providence could not use these men any 
further in its scheme to build the model country in the New World. 
Like Moses, they had seen the promised land, but like him they should 
not lead the multitude in there. Yet they were allowed to retain the 
vision of it and allowed to show the way to a new race of men, men 
with much of their own blood in them, men who should become the 
next world conquerors—the English. 

There was a faint flicker of the old-time Norse spirit of adventure 
just before its dark and long night set in. The last expedition to 
Greenland and Vinland was led by Didrik Pining and John Skolp and 
was fitted out in Norway in 1472. Two Portuguese noblemen were 
with them and they bear historical testimony to the fact that they 
came as far south on the mainiand of America as Newfoundland. 
This was just 20 years before Columbus set out from Palos and 24 
years before John Cabot set out from Bristol on the voyage that took 
him to the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. For more than a hun- 
dred years before the sailing for the New World of Columbus and 
Cabot, Englishmen had sailed on Iceland to buy fish. Pining’s expedi- 
tion had left by way of Iceland. It does not require much imagination 
to surmise that knowledge of the New World came into England by way 
of Iceland. 

We are not now celebrating for the purpose of taking any honors 
away from others nor to ask any especial honors for ourselves or for 
men of our race, but when we take stock of ourselves we bring his- 
torical facts out in the daylight. 

Speaking as representatives of the Norgna family, as apart from 
Anglo-Saxon, Germans, or others, we can truly say that we found 
this land. 

About the time of Pining’s expedition to America the Danish King 
of Norway mortgaged the Hebrides, the Shetland Isles, and the 
Orkneys to the King of Scotland and they were thereby forever lost 
to Norway. The dark night settled thick and fast over Norway. The 
people went to sleep, politically, intellectually, and culturally, only to 
wake up to national and racial consciousness in 1814. 

Our second finding of America was different. 

Individual adventuresome Norsemen had from time to time found 
their way to America, especially in the settlements of the Hollanders, 
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but also in the English settlements, but it was first with the sailing 
of the “ Sloop folks’ that we again began to rediscover America, 
others and the God that down through the centuries in such a mys- 
terious way had allowed the Norse to do great deeds, to help build 
up great countries, and help found enduring governments, had decreed 
that this the most beautiful land he had ever created and where he 
intended to let men fashion the noblest government that men’s minds 
would ever conceive, should not lack that strength of character in its 
fiber or in its moral make up that Norse blood would give it. 

And so we came from mountain and from valley, from the sea. 
Came from the ice and the snow of the northland, out of the dark 
ness of the polar night and out of the smiles of the midnight sun. 
Our new land welcomed us. 

We came with the physical strength of the bear, ready and willing 
to do a day’s work, was it ever so hard. Came with a brain that 
was clear and rested after a sleep of four centuries; came imbued with 
the principles of liberty, because our own liberty was so new found; 
of justice, because we had, like others, suffered injustice and of 
equality because we all were poor. We could understand the Declara 
tion of Independence as soon as it was read to us. We came full of 
hope, full of faith in God, ready and willing to obey the laws of the 
land, to build it, and to defend it. We came not proud and haughty, 
like when our forebears of old came into other lands to levy tribute; 
but yet we came with heads erect, with confidence in ourselves and in 
our ability to carve out for ourselves homes in the wilderness and 
eventually a position in the social structure of the State on a par with 
he best of those that had come here before us. 

We did not expect to find a “ paradise’; we came not in search of 
“the fortunate isles’’; we came to eat our bread in the sweat of our 
brow, and we have honestly done so. We have paid the full price for 
every foot of land that we own, for every honor we have attained, for 
all we have, for all we are, 

It is so pleasant, however, to-day to remember that the gates 
were thrown wide open for us and that we were asked to step right in. 

When we came here in numbers, our kinfolks, the English, Scotch, 
Irish, Germans, French, and the Swedes, had been here for years, 
The Vinland that Leif had found and that Karlsefne had made an 
attempt to settle, but had left as untouched by the hand of man as 
they found it, had become a great country, teeming with strength 


and hope and youth. A new Nation had arisen that were destined to | 


become the most powerful among the nations of the earth, a Nation 
that had built a Government that stood foursquare upon the corner- 
stones of truth, liberty, justice, and equality, a Government that should 
shame the governments of the Old World and under which should 
grow up a new social order, by which the powers of government should 
flow to the Government from the people and the blessings of gov- 
ernment flow back to the people again, contrary to the ideas of gov- 
ernment in the Old World, where the fallacious notion had prevailed 
that the king was ordained as ruler from on high in order that he 
might exploit the people. 

Greater and more far reaching in its consequences than the finding 
of America was the finding of this new theory of government, but 
this new theory of government could only be discovered in America. 
It had been sealed with the blood of the men that so boldly had pro- 
claimed it. Only the fertile soil of America could sustain it in the 
days of its greatest trial. The young Hercules of the West had defied 
the mother country and fought it to a finish, as England when she 
finished her mission in bringing up the coming master of the world 
until he became of age, baptized him in blood. 

That was accomplished before we came here; it cost us nothing; I 
often wonder if we realize what a gift we received when we were 
invited to come in and share the blessings that were bought with the 
blood of the revolutionary fathers. When we find it a task to keep 
the flame of liberty burning as it should, I wonder if we realize what 
it cost those men to light it in the first place. 

Rawboned, courageous men and gentle and patient women had 
pushed the frontier of civilization, in spite of savages and other 
dangers, across the Alleghenies and into the fertile plains when we 
ame. And we went West. 

When I speak of the land we found I think of it as that part of the 
land that we have settled, that we own, and that we are primarily 
responsible for the welfare of, more so than any other part of the 
country. This is not the place to tell of its limitless natural resources, 
of its millions of people, of its gold and its treasure, of its wide 
domain, of its limitless possibilities, its inventive genius, nor of its 
financial sway over the world to-day. 

We are full of wonder when we see the skyscrapers of our big cities, 
and we feel proud of the inventive genius of America that could con- 
ceive the idea and could furnish the strength to rear the habitations 
of man higher than the tower of Babel. We can feel the magic spell 


of California and Florida with their everblooming summer, and we are | 


proud that these earthly paradises are part of our land, but they are 
no part of the new Normandy that we are building, they are not in 
the zones where our people are best fitted to dwell and to do their 
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best. On the plains of the Mississippi Valley and in the adjoining 


|} States most of us have settied 
Slowly Norway again began to have surplus strength to give to | 


The old spirit of adventure that drove cur kinsmen of old out and 
away from home awoke in us again. Out in the vanguard of ci iliza 
tion they saw us for years and that was where the country needed 
us. The freedom of the frontier appealed to us—deep, black soll had 
always fascinated men of our race, possibly because the soil of the 
homeland was meager. We were more individualistic than perhaps 
any other people that came to these shores; we needed more room 
than others. The factory was no place for us; the mine did not 
appeal to us. To our mind such work was only for the slave or for 
the unfortunate ones. Westward we swarmed, ever westward, and in 


| the wide expanses of land that became ours we have had a chance 
| to ripen into citizenship in our own way. Lucky indeed have we 








been ! 


While we have tried our hand at any kind of honest labor that 
came our way, farming became our chief calling. From the little 
Kendal colony we went to Fox River, to Muskego, to Jefferson Prairie, 
to Koshkonong, on and on where soil’ was to be had upon which 
grain will grow as the fruit of honest toll. We have made the country 
bloom and blossom like the rose. To-day farm homes of Norsemen in 
America are places of abode that might well be envied them by people 
of almost every other land. Now we are becoming rooted in this 
land; our hardest pioneering work is over; soon we will bave time 
to reflect on what we have accomplished and to speculate on what tis 
to come. We have been in work up above our ears. After a little 
we will begin to sing of home, of the beauty of this land of ours, 
of the grandeur of its moral victories and achievements. 

What can be fairer than a summer day in Minnesota or in Wisconsin 
or in Iowa or In the Dakotas? What sight is there in the world that 
at the same time holds in it beauty, hope, wonder, and sentiment like 
the prairie when on a summer day it rolls on, boundless as the « -ean, 
when its silken waves of growing grain in the ctanging play of light 
and shadow out of the amber and gold of sunrise into the misty blue 
of night? Yet has mo man or no woman among us been able so far 
to paint in song or story these scenes so that they have gripped our 
hearts. But the time will come when we shall sing of home with the 
warmth that Ivar Aasen sang, when we shall through art interpret 
our land and our people’s deeds and aspirations as. well as it has 
even been done in the land we came from, where they have not had 
to break so much new soil or build as many new homes as we have 
built ‘since we came here. 

The Western Plains States will be our second home; from here 
will our descendants spread over the whole land, for this is the heart 
of the country. Here we have our greatest holdings. No people 
listed in the census as being of foreign stock own as much of Amert- 
can soil, in proportion to their numbers, as do we. There are in 
our country to-day more than 50,000 farmers born in Norway; about 
44,000 of these are farm owners, and they own nearly 11,000,000 acres 
of farm lands, or more than four times all the land in crop and 
wild meadow in Norway at the beginning of this century. Only the 
Germans own more land than we do, but they are three times as many 
as we are. We own more acres in Minnesota, North Dakota, and Mon- 
tana than people of any other nationality. We come second in Wis- 
consin and in South Dakota, third in the State of Washington, and 
fifth in Iowa, W> own acreg in every State in the Union except in 
Delaware. According to the census figures, the average Norseman’s 
farm here is worth about $15,000. This, of course, does not take 
account of debt nor of after-war deflation of values; but it is evident 
that we own a goodly share of America’s virgin soil. 

The free homestead act appealed especially to the Norsemen, and 
from the time that this law came into operation dates our heaviest 
immigration into this country. The 160 acres has been the goal of 
the Norseman, but the Norse farmer has exceeded his ambition. The 
average Norse farm here to-day is 240 acres. The day laborer, the 
“bhusmand,” the impoverished farmer, came here from Norway and 
obtained a farm of his own, a farm among the best in the world, on 
condition that he should be a good citizen and help bear the burden 
of building up the country. The price in money that he paid was only 
nominal as long as there were free acres to be had. That he has 
made good and paid the full price of citizenship is attested to by the 
fact that the Chief Executive of this Nation has graced these festivi- 
ties with his presence and voiced the appreciation of our Government. 

Indeed, has this second viking exodus from Norway, the greatest one 
that ever occurred, been a wonderful period in the life of our race. 
Upon the prairies of America live now as many Norsemen as among 
the mountains of Norway. From now on it will be a close race 
between them to see who accomplish the bigger and the better things. 
While racially the same, we are now two separate and distinct peo- 
ple; our task is not to try to fashion this land more and more like 
Norway, which in the beginning we thought it was our duty to do, 
but to make it more unlike any other country, a country for others to 


| fashion after, a country that shall attain the ideal. 


There were not so many of us here when Lincoln called on the people 
to come to the defense of the Constitution, but we were among the 
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first to answer the eall: they sald of us that we fought with reckless 
daring. We have shirked no obligation or no call to battle since. 
Yet so far we have, perhaps, received more than we have given. We 
did not find this land only to take and to receive, but to give as well. 
Now we have material wealth, and we have freely given of it when 
called on; we might give of that until it becomes exhausted, but we 
shall yet have boundless and Mmitless love and devotion to give to 
our country. Vor we have come into possession of the land that God 
showed men of our race and let them tell the world about. He kept 
ve out of it for eight centuries in order that when we reached it we 
should love it the more. Surely no people in history ever had reason 
to bear stronger love to the country that they found, the country of 
their choice, 

Ten thousand years from now when history speaks of the share 
that the Norse had in the finding and settlement of America, it may 
read about like this: “Of white men, Leif was the first one that found 
it, Karisefne was the first homesteader, Snorre the first child born 
there; later men from Norway settled in the heart of the country and 
found good homes there.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—CONFERENCE REPORT ON II. R. 10827 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members of the House have five legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have five legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the conference report just 
agreed to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, at this time we have under consideration the con- 
ference report on the Army air bill, H. R. 10827. Upon a 
former day we discussed the provisions of this measure as it 
passed the House. In the main, the conference report pre- 
serves the integrity of the measure as it passed the House, and 
it is not my purpose to discuss the various features contained 
in the original bill. We will direct our attention to section 10 
of this bill as it was agreed upon in conference, which is sub- 
stantially the language agreed upon by the Joint Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Military Affairs and the Committee on 
Naval Affairs in measures which were introduced on May 27, 
1926, by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwatn] and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. The bills were 
H. R. 12471 and H. R. 12472, respectively, and were identical 
in language except that the former affected the policy of the 
War Department whereas the latter pertained to the Navy 
Department. ‘These measures were considered by the full com- 
mittees to which they were referred and were unanimously re- 
ported to the House for passage by the gentlemen who intro- 
duced them 

Subsequently the Committee on Rules held hearings upon 
them and granted a rule for their consideration. After the 
granting of the rule, on account of the nearness to the end of 
the session it was thought best to put these measures on as 
amendment to the Army air bill (H. R. 10827) in conference, 
and by coupling up the two departments, War and Navy, we 
to-day consider H. R. 12471 and H. R. 12472 in all substantial 
respects as section 10 of the Army air bill (H. R. 10827) as 
reported to the House by its conferees. 

We will discuss this section as it applies to the War Depart- 
ment, but should state that it will have the same application 
to the Navy Department, which is one of the strong reasons for 
such or similar legislation. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BILL 

Since the signing of the armistice, with characteristic perse- 
verance patriotic men have been endeavoring to throw the 
searchlight of truth upon our aircraft situation. There have 
been since the close of the war more than 21 major investiga- 
tions and studies of this subject. Charges have been made by 
gentlemen having official status in the Government and those 
in civil life. Hundreds and hundreds of witnesses have testi- 
fied upon the various aspects of the subject; thousands and 
thousands of pages of testimony written; many recommenda- 
tions made. Before this Congress convened there had been 
little if anything done by way of legislation to obviate just 
criticism in which our country found itself in respect of 
aviation. 

Heretofore on this floor I have paid my respect and tribute 
to the President's Aircraft Board (Morrow Board) and to the 
select committee of this House commonly known as the Lampert 
committee. This country is in their debt. Their work has 
been and will continue to be of tremendous benefit to all stu- 
dents of this problem. The work of the Lampert committee 
was particularly comprehensive. They took some 3,500 pages of 
testimony ; they studied this problem for more than 11 months; 
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and the recommendations of this committee, as well as those 
of the Morrow Board, certainly have been helpful to those of 
us engaged in the preparation of this legislation. Of course, 
the reports of these boards did not submit the form of legisla- 
tion. They made the diagnosis of the disease and submitted 
the matter to Congress to prepare the medicine. 

The Committee on Military Affairs held hearings over a 
period of months upon the general subject of aviation and its 
relation to the other armed forces. But these hearings were 
mainly concerned with the increase of our air forces both in 
equipment and personnel. The committee could not, because of 
the time element, give all this period to the particular subjects 
of design and procurement. 

It was thought best to have joint hearings before the Com- 
mittees on Naval Affairs and Military Affairs upon a bill 
changing the existing law as to the procurement of new designs 
and aircraft therefrom. Many days were spent in these hear- 
ings. The testimony was confined to the betterment of condi- 
tions affecting designs, the encouragement of inventors, and the 
procurement in quantity production. All viewpoints were pre- 
sented. Everyone appearing before this committee conceded 
that the existing laws pertaining to design and procurement 
were so inflexible that the Government could not readily obtain 
the best to be had in aircraft, and all recognized the need to 
stimulate not only the industry in this country but the in- 
ventive genins of our land. As was usual, there was prac- 
tically unanimity relative to the condition of the patient, but 
the prescription had yet to be written and the medicine pre- 
seribed. 

This responsible task was intrusted to a smaller group of 
men who composed a joint subcommittee of the two commit- 
tees aforesaid, with five members from each committee, The 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee [Mr. Burter] desig- 
nated the following gentlemen to this important assignment: 
Mr. Vinson of Georgia; Mr. Stevens, of Ohio; Mr. Coyte, of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Wooprurr, of Michigan; and Mr. GAmMBRILL, 
of Maryland; and the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs [Mr. JAMES] appointed Mr. Wainwricut, of New 
York; Mr. FrornHinenam, of Massachusetts; Mr. Garrett of 
Texas; Mr. McSwarn, of South Carolina; and myself. 

Immediately upon creation of this joint subcommittee we 
entered upon our duties. We had at our disposal the entire 
forces of the War and Navy Departments. Representatives 
from the office of the Judge Advocate of the Army and 
Navy were present throughout our sittings; these gentlemen 
kept us constantly informed of the legal side involved. Supply 
officers from both the Army and Navy were at all times pres- 
ent, presenting the practical side of the problem. Inventors 
of distinction impressed upon us the conditions under which 
they had attempted to function in the days gone by. Repre- 
sentatives from the air forces of the Army and the similar 
branch of the Navy sat in with us. Toward the conclusion of our 
deliberations General Patrick gave us the benefit of his views 
upon the subject. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy appeared before the joint subcommittee expressing 
their views on various phases of the proposed legislation. 

Draft after draft was prepared, carefully considered, at- 
tacked from all the angles we could conceive; sometimes shot 
to pieces beyond repair; at other times patched up to be the 
center of renewed attack. In short, a most conscientious effort 
has been made by this joint subcommittee, representing all 
points of view on the subject, to arrive at legislation which will, 
it is hoped, effectually benefit the Government in its air 
strength and the industry which must be kept alive. 

Subsequent to the introduction of the bill in the House and 
the report of the committee filed, the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of Navy have given further careful consideration 
to these measures and have expressed their approbation thereof 
in letters submitted to the respective committees. 

It is but proper that a word of appreciation should be re- 
corded relative to the handiwork of the acting chairman of 
our committee, Mr. JAmes, in the preparation of this Dill. 
As the chairman of our committee he was active in the initia- 
tion of the idea to designate the joint subcommittee to under- 
take the preparation of this legislation. While not a member 
of the joint subcommittee during the last two weeks he actively 
participated in the drafting of the bill. Early in the action of 
the joint subcommittee, so violently opposed were the views 
held by the members of the joint subcommittee that it seemed 
that the storm of discussion had blown into a hurricane and 
that the different points of view could not be reconciled. His 
calm, steady hand did much toward continuing the efforts to 
submit legislation of this character, I feel that it is fitting 
that his service in this connection should be noted and ap- 
preciated. 
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It is hoped that the proposed legislation will mark a new era 
in the history of aviation in America. If it does, the efforts 
of FRANK JaMeEs aforesaid should always be remembered, but 
the reward that goes with duty well performed should not be 
confined alone to the legislation prepared by the subcommittee, 
but it also comes from his splendid fight for improved condi- 
tions in the Air Corps growing out of his labors in the prepara- 
tion of the five-year building program, to which this subcom- 
mittee bill was attached in conference. In the quietude of the 
conference room, away from the public’s gaze, the gentleman 
‘rom Michigan [FRANK JAMES] fought a most courageous fight 
for the improvement of conditions in matters pertaining to 
aviation. He fought a grim, desperate fight. Backed with a 
clear knowledge of his subject and conscious of the right, he 
maintained the dignity of the House and preserved the in- 
tegrity of the Army air bill. His work as acting chairman of 
our committee stamps him as one of the strong men of the 
House. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

In the eight years preceding 1916 our Government had pur- 
chased only 59 airplanes. Shortly thereafter the war came 
upon us, and naturally we had no opportunity to consider well- 
defined plans for the future of the aircraft industry. Naturally 
the policy then was: “Get planes and get them now.” Since 
the war every student of the subject has realized that we have 
no policy that will either permit the departments to obtain the 
best in aircraft or to stimulate the genius of the country; there 
is nothing in the existing law that permits any encouragement 
to the industry, rather it tends toward the destruction of it. 

It is commonplace to state that the art of flying and the 
aviation industry is in its infancy. No one will contradict 
that statement. Since the war, there has been a stupendous 
impetus in the art; in the future, it will advance in enormous 
strides. But, in this stage of its development, we have been 
pursuing the same course in the purchase of our planes as 
if it were a fully developed art. The existing law is inflexible, 
and under its operation the departments have no discretion in 
the manner in which our aircraft must be procured (and by 
aircraft in this discussion I include aircraft parts and aero- 
nautical accessories). The existing law relative to the sub- 
ject of purchase of our aircraft is interwoven with and builded 
upon the statutes which relate to the purchase of all other 
material and supplies for the Government. One may inquire 
why the same rules of law governing in such matters would not 
be applicable in respect of aircraft. There is a material dif- 
ference. In the matter of supplies, we have a standardiza- 
tion. In aviation, standardization has not arrived, and, as 
yet, does not exist. It is a changing art; an art in which 
the best to-day is mediocre to-morrow. 

I attempted to discuss the vital importance of aircraft in 
time of war in a speech delivered May 6th of this year, so I 
will not, at this time, discuss in detail the necessity of air- 
craft to this country. I am proceeding upon the assumption, 
which, in my opinion, is incontrovertible, that it is essential 
to this country’s welfare to keep pace with the world in de- 
velopment of its aircraft and that it is mandatory to have 
an aircraft industry in this country that can present to us, 
after reasonable explanation, our war-time needs in this re- 
spect. 

The purpose underlying this measure is to permit our Gov- 
ernment to secure the most highly developed types of air- 
craft obtainable, and, what may be even more important in 
time of national stress, to encourage the inventive minds of 
our country and the industry itself. These ends are sought 
by the removal of certain legislative restrictions in which the 
Government finds itself entwined in the purchase of its air- 
craft. We are setting up new machinery for this purpose. 
The liberalization of the existing law relative to aircraft pro- 
curement has been deferred, due probably to some extent to the 
hesitancy, inherent more or less in us all, to make a change. 
It is the dread of the new. The demagogue might assert cer- 
tain principles of economics might have been laid aside in 
order that the industry might receive benefit. We respectfully 
challenge the. accuracy of such charge, but, assuming it, for 
the sake of argument, to be true, it would be well justified in 
the instant case, in virtue of the fact that a stable aircraft 
industry is essential in the defense plan of this Nation; and 
particularly would it be justified now in virtue of the weakened 
condition of this industry. 


THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
In the early part of 1919, the American Aviation Mission, of 
which Benedict Crowell, then Assistant Secretary of War, 
was chairman, was sent to Europe to make a study of the air 
problems. They visited France, Italy, and England. After 
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exhaustive study at home and abroad, on July 19, 1919, they 
submitted to the Secretary of War, a very pretentious report. 
In the very beginning of the report we find a most startling 
statement. It is 

per cent of 
liquidated. 
Crovernment, 


the American industry created during the war 
Unless some definite policy adopted by the 
it is inevitable that the remaining 10 per cent will also 


Ninety 


has been 


is 


disappear. 

Further in their report we find: 

That no sudden creation 
emergency already at hand 
the experience of every 
more 
tity 
ment, 

Later, in April, 1923, the Lassiter Board made a very clear 
study of the air problem, including the industry end of it, and 
they said in part: 

The aircraft industry in the United States at present {fs 
inadequate to meet peace and war requirements; it is rapidly dimin 
ishing, and under present conditions will soon practically disappear. It 
depends for its existence almost wholly upon orders placed Zov 
ernmental services. * * * The development of commercial avia- 
tion must be depended upon, at least for the immediate future, if this 
industry is to be kept alive. Should a national emergency confront 
this country within the next few years, the Air Service would not 
able to play its part in meeting it. 
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It was to this statement of the report of the Lassiter Board 
to which the Lampert committee referred in this statement : 


That contracts given to aircraft builders have not resulted in exces- 
sive profits, but, on the contrary, the aircraft industry, dependent on 
Government contracts, has been liquidating and going out of business 
to such an extent that the statement in the Lassiter Board report that 
“it (the aircraft industry) is rapidly diminishing under present con 
ditions and will soon practically disappear” is justified. 


At this point it might be well to insert the findings of the 
Lampert committee relative to the condition in which the in- 
dustry has arrived at its present weakened condition. We sub- 
mit that this measure proposes to rectify, to some degree, the 
conditions referred to as (b), (d), and (e) thereof. The 
statement of this committee is as follows: 

The committee found unanimity of opinion from all sources 
military, naval, commercial, and industrial—that the aviation industry 
is an essential part of national defense and must be maintained. The 
committee finds as follows: 

(1) That the aviation industry in the United States has dwindled 
and is dwindling; «nd tliat the principal causes of the weakness of 
the industry are as follows: 

(a) Lack of continuity in Government 

(b) Losses on Government contracts, 
duction. 

(c) Direet competition by Government plants. 

(d) Failure to recognize and protect design rights. 

(e) A destructive syster: of competitive bidding. 

(f) Discouragement of enterprise and individual efforts as the 
result of more than 20 investigations of various sorts in a period of 
eight years. 

(g) Lack of confidence and mutual understanding among contractors 
themselves. 

(h) Faltlure of the industry to develop commercial and export trade. 


This brings the condition of the industry down to December, 
1925, but we have even later evidence of the serious condition 
in which we find the industry to-day. We will quote from the 
testimony of Mr. MappeNn, chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, before the joint committee which was consid- 
ering this particular subject on the 21st day of April, 1926. In 
part Mr. MAppEN said: 

Our aircraft industry to-day is just a shell. It has no substance, and 
the reason that it has no substance lies in the policies which have been 
followed by our Army and Navy purchasing authorities under the re- 
strictions of existing law. I do not blame the Army and Navy for 
carrying out those policies. We perhaps are as much to blame as they, 
though I am sure that they have not exercised the foresight and the 
vision that I sometimes think they should. 

- * * oa . 

In the face of this sort of treatment of the aircraft industry in Eng- 
land our treatment of the aircraft industry in tfie United States is, it 
seems to me, rather unusual. Here we have a struggling industry, a 
mere shadow of what we ought to have, existing, I might say, In spite 
of the Government—and I wish to interpolate here that if there is any 
one thing in which the Government should exercise a wise influence it 
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is In the development of our aircraft service, to keep it up to the stand- 
ard of the aircraft service of other countries. 
. 7. * * * * J 
We really wish and need an aircraft industry in the United States, 
not particularly for what it may do for us in peace time, because we do 
not really need it in time of peace so much, but for what it may do for 


us in time of war. 


In the days gone by it has been popular to charge that the 
concerns manufacturing aircraft have been in collusion with 
corrupt purchasing agents in both the Army and Navy. It was 
such charges that brought into existence the Lampert Commit- 
tee, but their findings of fact did not substantiate these accusa- 
tions. In their exhaustive search into this question they found 
that there had been no corruption in either the Army or Navy 
of the officers controlling the purchase of aircraft; they found 
that instead of vast profits being made in the manufacture ‘of 
aircraft quite the reverse was true. We have already noticed 
what their views were relative to the languishing condition in 
which to-day the industry finds itself. 

THE BILL 


This is new legislation. It is the adoption of a new policy, 
which, it is hoped, will permit the departments to procure both 
highly improved types in design, and the quantity production 
required to fill our needs therefrom. We submit this measure 
as a stimulus to the inventive genius of the country and which 
we believe will be of benefit to the industry. 

Performance, rather than price, is the foundation stone upon 
which this proposed legislation is builded. In the matter of 
design, the fullest competition which our minds could evolve, 
is provided. A monetary incentive is provided the designing 
talent and the inventive genius of our Nation, together with the 
reasonable certainty that proper recognition will be given his 
efforts. In our judgment, the interests of the Government 
relative to the most of the aircraft produced is fully protected. 


COMPETITION IN DESIGNS 
(Subsection a to g, inclusive) 


We are aware of no better manner in which to discuss the 
workings of these sections than to assume the case that would 
put the machinery in motion. 

A new design is desired by the Secretary of War. It is 
necessary for the department to advertise when the design 
competition will be held. The advertisement shall be for a 
period of 80 days in at least three of the leading aeronautical 
journals, and in such other manner as the Secretary may deem 
advisable. Of course, the kind of aircraft and the quantity 
desired is contained in the advertisement, All persons inter- 
ested receive identic information as to the conditions, require- 
ments, and specifications. There must be Lsted specifically 
the respective measures of merit, expressed in rates per centum, 
to be used in determining the merits of the design. These meas- 
ures of merits must be adhered to throughout this entire com- 
petition. The competitors submit their designs in sealed com- 
munications which must be kept intact until 60 days from the 
expiration of the advertising period shall have elapsed. With 
the designs there must be submitted a graduated scale of 
prices for which they will construct such aircraft, or any part 
thereof, It shall also contain the price to the Government of 
the design should purchase be desired. 

A statement of the procedure to this point makes it obvious 
that favoritism to any appreciable extent will be eliminated. 
The measures of merit, the grades which must be given to the 
features involved, determine beyond question the justice of the 
award, which will now be discussed. 

The day for opening the bids arrives. The designs are re- 
ferred to a board appointed by the Secretary of War, who 
grade the papers in accord with the measures of merit here- 
tofore referred to. As soon as practicable, they shall report to 
the Secretary. The time is fixed when, after notification, the 
competitors may appear and hear the public announcement of 
the result. In this announcement the percentages awarded to 
each of the features of the design submitted, as well as the 
price therefor, is made public. 

In the event the Secretary of War deems it advantageous 
to the Government, the new design may be forthwith put in 
actual production. There are three ways under this machinery 
in which the new design may be reduced to the finished 
product. 

In the first place;if the competitor is capable of manufactur- 
ing, within a reasonable time, the aircraft design, and a rea- 
sonable price therefor can be agreed upon, the Secretary may 
contract with the winner of this competition for the aircraft, 
or any separable part thereof. In no event shall the contract 
price exceed the amount submitted in the bid. 
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Should it happen that the designer can not produce the 
finished product the Secretary is authorized to purchase from 
him the design in question for the use of the Government, 


| provided a reasonable price can be agreed upon. 


However, a case may arise in which the designer and the 
Secretary are unable to agree upon a reasonable price for the 
design. In that event this legislation would authorize he 
Secretary to retain and use the design and to advertise for bids 
and let the contract for the construction of the aircraft in 
accordance with the design to the lowest responsible bidder. 
In the event this latter method is pursued, we would have 
secured for the Government that which they desired in the 
way of the new type. Also, we have provided the means 
whereby the inventor will be taken care of and compensated, 
which we will consider later on. 

PURCHASE FOR EXPERIMENTAL PURPOSS 
(Subsection k) 


This Is a change from the existing law. It would permit 
the purchase for experimental purpose of aircraft either at 
home or abroad. We submit that this is a signal development 
of the aircraft obtainable for our Government, a signal step 
in the history of air development in this country. 

In virtue of this section aircraft may be procured for experi- 
mental purposes. It would permit the skilled minds of this 
country to keep apace with the strides of the world in avia- 
tion; furthermore, it presents the opportunity for American 
genius not only to become familiar with the most advanced 
types known but even to improve upon them. 

In the event that the Secretary should determine that the 
type purchased under this section is that which is desired, 
either in its original state or after improvements may be sug- 
gested, he may, in his discretion, contract for the production 
of this plane under competitive conditions with manufacturing 
concerns located within the continental United States and sub- 
ject to the further conditions found in section 6 of this bill. 

DESIGNS REDUCED TO PRACTICE 
(Subsection q) 


This section of the bill changes existing law; it enlarges 
the scope of procurement. This section would authorize the 
Secretary, when in his opinion the best interests of this Gov- 
ernment would be served, to contract for quantity production 
of aircraft upon designs submitteed to him which had been 
reduced to practice and found suitable for the purpose intended. 

In order to make ourselves clear, we will assume a hypo- 
thetical case under existing law. A manufacturing establish- 
ment has developed the design of an airplane and from this 
design has constructed the finished product. This particular 
plane far surpasses any known type. It may have 25 miles 
per hour more speed than any existing plane; it might have 
a ceiling of 5,000 feet more than any existing plane. Natu- 
rally the Government is highly desirous of purchasing it. 
Under existing law it can not do it. Under existing law it 
can not contract for quantity production of it. There is only 
one course open to the Government. It must take this par- 
ticular plane, dissect it, work up its specifications that bring 
about these marked results, and advertise to ail the industry 
for the construction of this plane. The design of this plane, 
together with the cost of production, may stand its owners 
several hundred thousand dollars; but, in the competition 
which ensues, the manufacturing concern which did not de- 
velop it does not have to consider the development costs in 
the bid which it submits to the Government. The history of 
aviation in this country is full of cases of this character in 
which the originator of the superior plane fails in not being 
able to submit the lowest price. With this procedure in 
vogue, it has happened that the plane when constructed by 
the stranger to its origination does not have the performance 
of the designer’s own plane. With such a condition prevail- 
ing, it is not strange that there is little or no incentive to the 
industry to develop a new design and reduce it to actual 
practice, 

It is the purpose of this section to obviate this condition 
and to permit the Secretary to contract for quantity produc- 
tion when the new design has been reduced to practice and 
meets his approbation. The Secretary is charged with the 
responsibility of purchasing these planes at a reasonable 
price. In this way, we submit that the Government again 
secures the best obtainable, and protects the originator of the 
advanced idea. 

COMPENSATION FOR DESIGN RIGHTS 
(Subsections 1 and r) 


At the present time, there is no cause of action for the taking 
of a design right. The Lampert committee was most emphatic 
in their objections to the Government taking valuable design 
rights of individuals and permitting them to be used by others 
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without compensation. One of the reasons which they assign | 
for the present condition of the industry is this policy which | 
has been pursued by this Government. In the language of this 
committee, there has been a “ failure to recognize and protect 
design rights.” 

It is the thought of your committee that the designers would | 
be protected in their efforts to improve the art of aviation. It 
may be difficult to establish to the satisfaction of the court 
that they are entitled to compensation for the use by the Gov- 
ernment, but certainly the difficulty in proving their case should 
not be a conclusive argument against the remedy. The com- 
plainant must prove his case. 

In this bill, we set up two modes whereby compensation may | 
be obtained from the Government for the use and manufacture | 
of such design rights. In section 5 thereof, a complainant may 
within four years from the date of such use institute an action 
in the Court of Claims. The compensation herein allowed is | 
limited to the use of the design after this bill becomes = 

| 
| 





In the bill as reported from the committee, the forum for this 
relief was in either the Federal Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, or in the District Court of the United States for the dis- 
trict in which the claimant resides. The conferees thought 
that this would incur too much trouble and expense in behalf 
of the Government in defending such litigation and they se- 
lected the same forum in which claims for compensation grow- 
ing out of the use of patented articles by the Government may 
be bought. 

Relating to designs, another remedy has been offered. In 
section 14 of the bill, a board composed of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, and Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce shall evaluate designs for 
aircraft submitted to it and determine whether the use thereof 
by the Government is desirable or necessary. Authority is 
conferred upon them to pay any sum, not in excess of $75,000, 
for any one design to the said designer for the ownership or 
the nonexclusive right of the United States to the use of the | 
design. 

This latter section, in our opinion, will dispense with con- 
siderable litigation and presents a fair method in which mat- 
ters of this kind may be adjusted. 

AUDITS 
(Subsection 1) 

We provide that the plant and books of any contractor fur- | 
nishing or constructing aircraft for the Government shall at 
all times be subject to inspection and audit by any person | 
designated by the head of any executive department of the 
Government. These audits and reports of inspection shall be 
preserved for a period of 10 years, and shall be subject to | 
inspection by any committee of Congress. 

In virtue of this inspection and audit the department can be | 
fully advised relative to the manufacturing costs. With this | 
information he certainly should be in position to determine 
what would be a reasonable price for the aircraft purchased 
and thereby protect the Government against excessive profits 
and, incidentally, protect the contractor against financial ruin. 
Several companies have been forced out of business because of 
huge losses sustained on governmental contracts. 

ANNUAL 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

(Subsection m) 

The Secretary shall annually make a detailed and itemized 
report to Congress of all of the department’s operations -under 
this act. He must set forth names and addresses of all com- 
petitors and of all persons having been awarded contracts, 
together with the price paid therefor and the reasons for his 
awarding such contracts to such persons. It is the thought of 
the committee that such provision will be an added reason for 
the very best execution of the proposed legislation. 

MISCELLANBDOUS SECTIONS 

We have endeavored to discuss what we consider to be the 
major sections of the bill. There are several others which are 
closely related to the primary purpose of the bill. They clearly 
show on their face their purpose without need of elaborate 
elucidation. 

It is not our purpose to minimize their importance, but, as 
we view it, they are ancillary to the major purposes heretofore 
discussed. We will discuss these sections at this time. 

Subsection h (Arbitration). In the event a reasonable show- 
ing of error in the announcement of the design competition 
is presented to the Secretary, then a board of arbitration is 
set up to determine whether the error actually exists. The 
decision of the arbitration board shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary and will in no wise upset any contract 
made in conformity with the original announcement. It is 
thought that this machinery will cause the closest possible 
scrutiny of the designs submitted, 
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_ Subsection j (American ownership and control of the manu- 
facturing plants). Only manufacturing plants located within 
the continental limits of the United States which are owned by 
citizens thereof, or if a corporation, not less than three-fourths 
of its capital stock is owned by citizens thereof, are eligible to 
secure any contract under this act. Further, it requires the 
board of directors to be composed of citizens of the United 
States. 

In the case of a corporation and the ownership of its stock, 
the Secretary must have knowledge of the status. 

A further provision herein forbids any aliens engaged in this 
character of work to have access to the plans and specifications 
of the work under consideration or to participate in a contract 
trial. 

Subsection n (Release of claim). The vendor of designs and 
any contractor under the provisions of this act are required to 
execute a release of any and all claims against this Govern- 
ment arising out of the sale or the contract aforesaid. 

Subsection o (Appropriations). This section provides that 
all appropriations made for the procurement of aircraft or the 
components thereof shall be available for the payment of the 
purchase pride of designs and the costs of arbitration herein 
authorized. 

Subsection p (Collusion in competition). This is a penal 
statute and makes it an offense for anyone by collusion, under- 
standing, or arrangement, express or implied, which deprive 
the Government of the benefits of full and free competition 
provided for in this act. 

FAILURE 
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TO PERMIT FULL AUDIT 

Likewise, the deprivation of the Government of the benefit 
of a full and free audit of the books of any person receiving 
a contract under this act, so far as may be necessary to dis- 
close the exact cost of executing such contract is made un- 
lawful. 

The penalty for the violation of either of the foregoing para- 
graphs is a fine not exceeding $20,000 or imprisonment not 
exceeding five years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

LOWEST RESPONSIBLE BIDDER 
(Subsection t) 
We will quote it in full: 


Hereafter whenever the Secretary of War or any chief of bureau of 
the War Department duly authorized by him shall enter into a contract 
for or on behalf of the Unfted States, said Secretary or chief of bureau 
is hereby authorized to award such contract to the bidder that the 
Secretary or chief of bureau shall find to be the lowest responsible 
one that can satisfactorily perform the work or the service required 
to the best advantage of the Government's interests; and the decision 
of the Secretary of War as to the award of such contract, the inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the contract, and the application and 
administration of the contract shall not be reviewable, otherwise than 
as may be therein provided for, by any officer or tribunal of the 
United States except the Attorney General and the Federal courts. 

Subsection s defines the terms “winner” or “ winners” 
mentioned in the act to be not more than three competitors hav- 
ing the highest figures of merit. 

IN CONCLUSION 
This section, affecting the policy to be pursued by the War 


| and Navy Departments, bears the approbation of the Secretary 


of War and the Secretary of the Navy. However, it should 
be stated that subsections h and p, which relate to arbitra- 
tion procedure, and the penal section, respectively, are not 
enthusiasi cally received. Even with their views upon these 
particular sections, they heartily indorse the bill as a whole. 
The members of the joint subcommittee, as well as the members 
of the full committee, have worked assiduously upon this pro- 
posed legislation. We offer it to you in the best of motives. 
We submit it to the House for passage. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, on January 19 the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House began hearings on a 
“department of defense” and “ unification of the Air Service.” 
These hearings began with H. R. 46, a bill to reconstitute the 
War Department as it originally existed by the restoration to 
it of all those defense functions now carried on by the Navy 
Department, to reorganize the War Department as thus recon- 
stituted, to change the name of such department to the depart- 
ment of defense, and for other purposes. I introduced this bill 
on the opening day of this Congress, snch bill being the amplifi- 
eation of a similar measure which I proposed in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, as the result of hearings on the subject of air 
defenses before the Conimittee on Military Affairs of the 
House. 

The hearings thus began on January 19 were continued to 
March 9, and covered the whole subject of national defense, 
with special reference to reorganization of the Air Service. 
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The result of these hearings, which occupied nearly 1,400 
pages, and which take up all recommendations made by the 
Lassiter Board and various other air boards, since the war, was 
H. R. 10827, providing for a five-year building program for the 
air forces of the Army and creating the Air Corps of the Army. 

This bill passed the House, and after certain amendments by 
the Senate a conference committee was appointed, which sat 
for several weeks in almost daily session in order to perfect 
the law for air defenses of the Army of the United States. 

The conferees on many occasions sat throughout the day. 
The managers on the part of the Senate were Senator Wapbs- 
wortH, Senator BiIngHaM, and Senator SHEPPARD. The mana- 
gers on the part of the House were Representatives JAMES, 
Wurzpacu, QuIN, MCSwatn, and myself. The conference went 
over fully all question involved, and I think that the House 
should know the most useful work that was done by the acting 
chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee [Mr. 
JAMES], Who was chairman of the House managers, and by 
Senators Wapswortsa and Brinenam. The House should aso 
know what was done in the conference by Mr. McSwatn, with 
especial reference to procurement of aircraft. A few days 
ago the Senate passed the conference report, and when you 
pass it this afternoon, as you undoubtedly will do, you will 
complete the legislation on the air defenses of the United States. 
It is not necessary to place before you at this point the whole 
of the conference report, but I think it will be of value to cali 
particularly to your attention the statement on behalf of the 
managers of the House, which is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF THE HOUSD 


The managers on the part of the House on the bill H. R. 10827 
state with reference to the amendments of the Senate as follows: 

Amendnrent No. 1, agreed to with an amendment, provides that the 
Chief of the Air Corps, at least two brigadier generals and at least 90 
per cent of the officers in each grade below that of brigadier general 
shall be flying officers, but in time of war the 10 per cent of nonflyers 
out of the total number of officers that may be authorized for the Air 
Corps for such war may be immediately commissoned; however, as 
soon as flyers can be trained the ratio of at least 90 per cent flyers 
to 10 per cent nonflyers must be reestablished. 

Amendment No. 2, agreed to with an amendment, provides that 
officers who may possess special qualifications other than as fiyers 
may be detailed to the Air Corps or permanently commissioned therein 
upon the specific recommendation of the Secretary of War, but that 
such officers, together with those flying officers who shall have be- 
come disqualified for flying, shall not be included among the 90 per 
cent of flying officers in each grade below that of brigadier general 
provided in amendment No. 1, thus insuring that there shall be at 
least 90 per cent effective flying officers in the Air Corps at all times 
except during the early stages of a war. 

Amendments Nos. 3 and 4, agreed to with amendments, clarify the 
definition of a flying officer and establish a standard in time of peace 
for all pilots of heavier-than-air craft similar to that established 
in H. R. 9690 for similar ratings in the Navy. These amendments 
also provide that in time of war a flying officer may include any officer 
who has received an aeronautical rating as a pilot of service types of 
aircraft and also any officer who has received an aeronautical rating 
as an observer. 

Amendment No. 5 strikes out language that 1s in conflict with 
language in section 6 of ihis bill. This language was carried over 
from section 18a of the national defense act which section 2 of this 
bill is designed to replace but is now no longer necessary in view of 
the additional language placed in section 6 of this bill. 

Amendment No. 6 provides with regard to the use of enlisted pilots 
in tactical units of the Air Corps that the provision shall be applicable 
in time of peace only, as sufficient experience has not been gained to 
warrant establishing this principle in law for time of war. 

Amendment No. 7, agreed to with an amendment, provides for the 
four lower grades of enlisted men in the Air Corps to receive ratings 
as air mechanics, first class, and air mechanics, second class, when 
they possess the necessary technical qualifications therefor, and are en- 
gaged upon the duties pertaining thereto, and when so rated shall 
receive the pay of the second and third grades, respectively. Not to 
exceed 14 per cent of the total authorized enlisted strength of the 
Air Corps are to be so rated, This matter of mechanics’ ratings was 
considered worthy of special consideration in the Air Corps as it in- 
volved the safety of men’s lives as well as the preservation of most 
valuable Government property. 

Amendments Nos. 8, 9, and 10, agreed to with amendments, provide 
for a limited number of officers of the Air Corps to receive temporary 
higher rank, including pay and allowances appropriate to such rank, 
when assigned to certain special duties, and for this temporary rank to 
be Hmited to two grades above the permanent rank of the officer con- 
cerned. The last amendment simply clarifies the language. 

Amendment No, 11, agreed to with an amendment, provides for 
the next three years following July 1, 1926, for the creation of air 
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sections in the War Department General Staff to be headed by an officer 
detailed from the Air Corps. This is necessary in order to take care 
of the present shortage of officers of suitable rank and qualifications 
for membership on the General Staff. It is estimated that sufficient Air 
Corps officers will be available in three years to place this branch oy 
a parity with other branches in this respect and thus remove th.» 
necessity at that time for this special provision. 

Amendments Nos. 12, 13, 17, and 34 simply affect the numbering 
of the sections. 

Amendment No. 14, agreed to with an amendment, provides for the 
appointment of the Chief of the Air Corps for the next seven years 
to be made from among officers of any grade of not less than 15 
years’ commissioned service who have demonstrated by actual and 
extended service in the Air Corps that they are qualified for such 
appointment. This is necessary because flying ability is one of the 
chief requisites for an officer to properly fill the office of the Chief of 
the Air Corps. Also because of the provisions of the national defense 
act and the shortage of officers under that act with flying ability, it 
is considered necessary to change the requirements from those pre 
scribed at the present time. It is believed at the end of seven years, 


‘however, there will be sufficient officers in the Air Corps with flying 


ability and other qualifications to remove the necessity for this special 
provision. 

Amendments Nos. 15 and 16 were agreed to as the subject matter 
of the two sections regarding encouragement of commercial aviation, 
and the establishment of prohibited areas is covered in the civil 
aviation bill, approved by the President May 20, 1926. This, there- 
fore, makes unnecessary a repetition of that legislation ia this bill. 

Amendments Nos. 18, 19, and 20, agreed to with amendments, merely 
clarify the language of the personnel section of the five-year program 
as passed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 21 and 22, agreed to with amendments, permit 90 
per cent of Air Corps Reserve officers to be placed on active duty for 
any period of a year or less, and 10 per cent for a period of two years 
or less, in order that they may have an opportunity to qualify as 
pilots. 

Amendments Nos. 
changes in the bill. 

Amendments Nos. 27 and 28, agreed to with amendments, provide 
that the five-year program shall become effective July 1, 1926, as 
agreed upon by the House, the same date that the House and the 
Senate agreed upon for a similar air program for the Navy, and 
authorizes the President to submit the necessary estimates to cover the 
cost. 

Amendment No, 29, agreed to with an amendment, provides for an 
Assistant Secretary of War to assist primarily in the performance of 
functions with regard to military aeronautics, but he may be given 
such additional functions as the Secretary of War may direct. It is 
believed that the Secretary of War should not be restricted in the 
assignment of duties to this assistant, nor should it be determined by 
law, except in a general way. The creation of this office for an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary is in accordance with the recommendations 
of the President’s Aircraft Board. 

Amendment No. 30, agreed to with an amendment, covers very 
thoroughly the subject of procurement of aircraft, aircraft parts, and 
aeronautical accessories. It is the result of thorough study made by 
the House Military and Naval Affairs Committees and will not only 
encourage the aircraft industry but permit the purchase of aeronau- 
tical matériel in a much more satisfactory manner than can now be 
done under the present law, and at the same time it completely safe- 
guards the interests of the Government. The language of this amend- 
ment is almost identical with that of H. R. 12471 (by Mr. McSwary) 
and H. R. 12472 (by Mr. Vinson of Georgia), reported favorably by 
both the Committees of Military Affairs and Naval Affairs of this 
House. These two bills represent the labors of a subcommittee of said 
committees in almost daily conference and hearing for several weeks 
and are fully explained by Reports No. 1395 and No. 1396, respectively. 

Amendments Nos. 31, 32, and 33, agreed to with amendments, provide 
for a soldier’s medal and a distinguished flying cross and for enlisted 
men $2 per month additional pay for each such award. The necessity 
for a soldier’s medal has long been felt in the War Department to reward 
acts of heroism not involving actual conflict with an enemy, and the 
necessity for a distinguished flying cross where acts of heroism or ex- 
traordinary achievement are accomplished while participating in aerial 
flights is at once apparent when considering such accomplishments as 
the round-the-world flight and the flight to the North Pole. It is the 
practice now in the case of an enlisted man who receives the distin- 
guished service cross to award him additional pay at the rate of $2 
per month. A similar provision is carried in this bill. 

W. FrRaNK JAMEs, 

JOHN PHILIP HILL, 

Harry M. Wurzpacu, 

Percy E. QUIN, 

JouN J. McSwain, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


23, 24, 25, and 26 as agreed to make minor 
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As the culmination of all investigation and all interest that 
has been taken in air defense since the war, this Congress has 


1926 


passed three air bills, one for aviation in the Department of | 
Commerce, one for Navy aviation, and the pending measure. | 


Mr. JAMES, the acting chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, in 1919 was chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Military Affairs Committee of the House for air defense. 
The particular bill should be considered by him one of his most 
yaluable contributions to the national defense of the country. 


one, the recommendation of the Morrow report for an Assistant 


Secretary of War, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and Assist- | 


ant Secretary of Commerce in charge of air coordination, has 
been effected. I at first opposed the addition of these secre- 
taries, but I came to realize that the coordination thus effec- 
tuated means a large step toward the ultimate unification of 
all of the defenses of the United States under one department 
of defense. 

I consider that the principles contained in H. R. 46 have 
been very largely effectuated by whet this Congress has done 
for the air defense of the United Staves; and I desire to con- 
gratulate the House and the Senate committees on the produc- 
tion of the bill which, in a few moments, will become law 
through the pending conference report. 

The air defenses of the United States are made certain by 
these bills, and the encouragement of commercial aviation is 
made secure. In the next session I hope we shall pass a bill 
for a vital and effective council of national defense, but this 
bill provides all needed air defenses for the Army. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, for a period of approximately 
four months, starting the middle of December, 1925, the 
House Military Affairs Committee has held hearings in an 


effort to determine the proper legislation that should be passed 
by Congress at this time to increase the efficiency of the air 
forces of the Army. ‘These hearings were very extensive and 
considered principles of national defense and the organization 
of the defense forces at considerable length. Everything from 
a department of national defense to leaving the air forces on 
their present status was discussed. 

The consideration at this time of the idea of a department 
of national defense was rejected by the committee by a vote 
of only 11 against 10. In fact, all bills that had been sug- 
gested, from whatsoever source, were rejected by the commit- 
tee and it proceeded to formulate its own bill. On May 5, 
1926, the House passed the committee bill with only a couple 
of amendments. On June 2, 1926, the Senate passed this bill, 
but with several amendments. After much discussion among 
the conferees appointed by the House and by the Senate and 
a final agreement on the report to be made, the Senate agreed 
to the conferees’ report on June 22, 1926, and the House agreed 
to the conferees’ report on June 29, 1926. 

The bill as finally agreed to contains 14 sections and em- 
bodies practically all of the recommendations made by the 
President’s Aircraft Board, together with certain other legis- 
lation which seemed appropriate at this time 


CHANGE OF NAMB 


Section 1 of the bill changes the name from Air Service to 
Air Corps, for the purpose of avoiding confusion of nomencla- 
ture between the name of the Air Service and certain phases 
of its duties. The President’s Aircraft Board stated: 


The distinction between service rendered by air troops and their 
auxiliary role and that of an air force acting alone on a separate 
mission is important. 

COMPOSITION OF AIR CORPS 


Section 2 deals with the composition of the Air Corps and 
is designed as a substitute for section 18a of the national 
defense act. Except for the change from one to three assist- 
ants to the Chief of the Air Corps there is no change in the 
basic strength of the Air Corps as prescribed in the national 
defense act. The organization of the strength authorized is 
changed so as to permit the formation of bands, It is very 
desirable that at the larger Air Corps stations bands be author- 
ized; and although the five-year program authorized in section 
8 of this bill does not carry any bands in the limited number of 
personnel provided, it is nevertheless believed desirable that 
the authority exist for their organization should any reorgan- 
ization of the Air Corps make available the required personnel. 

FLYING OFFICERS 


The national defense act expresses in a somewhat negative 
manner the number of officers who may be nonflyers in the 
Air Service. To express this in a positive manner “that at 
least 90 per cent in each grade shall be flying officers ” is much 
to be preferred. Furthermore, the wording of the national de- 
fense act does not carry out the probable intent that was 
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desired when it was passed, in that, Instead of having “not 
more than 10 per cent of officers as nontlyers” the wording 
really excludes 90 per cent of those who failed to qualify as 
flyers. 

It is highly desirable, however, that in so far as possible all 
officers of the Air Corps shall be flyers, and consequently the 
legislation prescribes “that the Chief of the Air Corps, at least 
two brigadier generals, and at least 90 per cent of the officers 


| in each grade below that of brigadier general, shall be flying 
Under the three air bills enacted by this session, including this | 


officers.” The legislation is, however, designed “to insure that 
the commissioned personnel of the Air Corps shall be properly 
qualified flying officers, by giving the officers of the Army an 
opportunity to so qualify’ and not permitting them to “ remain 
detailed to the Air Corps for a period in excess of one year or 
be permanently commissioned therein unless they qualify as 
flying officers.” However, if an officer is a technical expert 
in some line properly affecting the Air Corps, the Secretary of 
War may detail him to the Air Corps irrespective of his flying 
ability so long as the number of nonflyers authorized is not 
exceeded. The President's Aircraft Board stated with regard 
to the transfer of officers from other branches to the Air Corps: 
“Such officers, of course, should qualify in flying.” 

This provision of the law is particularly important, because 
in time of peace it is necessary to build up a service, if possible, 
of 100 per cent flyers, for the first requirements of the next 
war will involve combat in the air, and a highly trained and 
skilled personnel must be available. Nonflying positions can be 
far more readily filled and, furthermore, can be far more effi- 
ciently administered by officers who for one reason or another 
have become unfit for flying duty, although they may have 
rendered excellent service as flyers. It would be a great mis- 
take to encourage the influx of a large number of officers in 
the Air Corps who had no desire to learn to fly, who in many 
cases might have a great fear of the air, and who without 
aerial experience would be considerably handicapped in the 
administration of the positions to which they might be assigned. 

It is a fundamental principle in military organizations that 
officers in direct command shall be versed in the principal 
activities of the unit which they command. In the case of 
flying units this is recognized by the national defense act when 
it prescribed, “ Flying units shall in all cases be commanded 
by flying officers.” In the Infantry we expect officers to be 
able to shoot a gun and fire a pistol; in the Artillery officers 
must know the fundamentals of firing fieldpieces; in the Cav- 
airy we surely expect officers to be able to ride a horse; no 
less now should we expect officers of the Air Service to be 
flying officers. 

It takes a year to train an officer to be a flying cfficer. It is 
hoped to shorten this time during an emergency to five months. 
It is in time of peace, however, that training of the regular 
establishment must bring its officers to the maximum possible 
efficiency. The famous Lassiter Board, whose findings were 
approved by the Secretary of War in the spring of 1923, stated, 
“We can not improvise an air service, and yet it is indis- 
pensable to be strong in the air at the very outset of a war.” 
This at once dictates that the peace establishment of the Air 
Service must, if possible, be 100 per cent flying officers in order 
that at the very outset of a war, even within the first few days, 
we should be strong enough in the air to “get the jump” on 
our enemy. 

This Lassiter Board also stated, “ Should a national emer- 
gency confront this country within the next few years, the Air 
Service would not be able to play its part in meeting it.” This 
is due to two deficiencies: First, lack of flying personnel; sec- 
ond, lack of sufficient equipment. A well-trained air force, 
though small, is the greatest possible insurance a country can 
have against foreign aggression. 

Marshal Foch has said, “ The potentialities of aircraft attack 
on a large scaie are almost incalculable, but it is clear that such 
attack, owing to its crushing moral effect on a nation, may 
impress public opinion to the point of disarming the govern- 
ment, and thus becoming decisive.” General Groves, an HEng- 
lish officer, said, “ Those not in close touch with the enormous 
progress in aviation since the armistice are inclined to under- 
estimate air power and are prone to judge it by the pin-prick 
air raids of the past.” 

President Coolidge is quoted as having said, “The develop- 
ment of aircraft indicates that our national defense must be 
supplemented, if not dominated, by aviation.” It is clear that 
world authorities recognize the potential striking force of the 
airplane, but it must also be clear that without personnel 
trained to the highest possible state of efficiency as flying offi- 
cers in time of peace, this country is liable to be on the defen- 
sive in the air instead of on the offensive, and thus lose its 
opportunity to bring a possible speedy termination to the war. 
There is little place for nonflyers in a peace-time air service, 
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except that they he 
combat fiver 
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as flying 
detailed to the 
immediately. It is not expected under 
that officers who may desire to transfer to the 
to be nonflying officers or, in other words, 
the principal activity of the corps to which they 
transfer. Surely those officers who transfer to the 
and are going to fill positions of great responsibility in com- 
mand of flying activities would want to be flying officers. When 
Mr. Perkins, the chief investigator of the Select Committee of 
Inquiry into Operations of the United States Air Services, ap- 
pointed by this House, was before the House Military Affairs 
Committee he stated: 
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however, to train the greatest number of officers 
of the Army, of all grades, as flying officers the legislation pro- 
vides for the maximum number of ‘officers on this status within 
the total authorized for the Air Corps. 


NONFLYING OFFICERS 


With regard to the nonflying officers that it is possible to 
secure under this bill, it is clear that they shall be kept to the 
minimum and not in any case exceed 10 per cent, except during 
the initial stages of an emergency when the number of non- 
flyers may be increased above this percentage, but the propor- 
tion reestablished as soon as a suflicient number of flyers can be 
trained. The War Department figures for nonflying officers 
required in time of war are shown in the following table. It 
is evident that the requirements for nonflying officers in time 
of peace will never exceed 10 per cent, and in view of the fact 
that it is practically axiomatic that flying officers are more 
valuable in the Air Corps than nonflyers, it is the evident intent 
of Congress to keep the number of nonflyers to a minimum. 


Statement of officers of the Air Service in W. D. G. M. plan classified 


as flyers and nonflyers 


Flying 
officers 


Nonflying 


Unit of installation lem 


12, 331 
7, 232 
1, 327 


20, 890 


862 
1, 407 
83 

2, 352 a 


Units for theater of operations. ........ 

Units of the zone of the interior. 

Overhead of the zone of the interior.._- J 
Overseas garrisons and reinforcements. ....-...-. 


Total 


Norr.—The above fie do not include supleneeaien, 
Submitted, 

J. K. Parsons, 
S., Chief Mobdtlization Branch, G-S. 


FLYING OFFICER 


Colonel, G. 
DEFINITION 
That there may be no mistake as to what Congress means by 
a fiying officer, a definition has been incorporated in the lan- 
guage of the act. A flying officer is “ one who has received an 
aeronautical rating as a pilot of service types of aircraft,” 
and then we have gone a little further to show exactly what 
we mean by a pilot. He must have had “at least 200 hours 
while acting as a pilot, 75 of which must be alone, and must 
successfully complete the course prescribed by competent au- 
thority.” This definition applies in time of peace, and a flying 
oflicer may include in time of war “one who has received an 
aeronautical rating as an observer.” 
In time of war, of course, under the urgency of the situation, 
a flying officer might be one who has been trained only as an 
observer, but who naturally has had many hours of flying ex- 
perience in order to receive his observer's rating. The defini- 
tions of flying personnel contained in H. R. 9690, the Navy 
bill recently passed by the House, contemplate a total flying 
time of not less than 200 hours in the air, 75 of which must be 
alone. It is thus seen that the requirements for flying officers 
in both the Army and the Navy are practically the same. 
When it is considered that it is indispensable to be strong 
in the air at the very outset of a war, all officers of the Air 
Corps should, if possible, be pilots of service types of aircraft. 
FLYING UNITS COMMANDED BY FLYING OFFICERS 


The provision that “flying units shall in all cases be com- 
manded by flying officers” appears in the national defense act 
and is repeated in this bill. The President’s Aircraft Board 
stated with regard to this matter, “All must conceive the jus- 
tice and propriety of putting only experienced flying men in 
the immediate command of flying activities.” 
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FLYING PAY 


| The provision incorporated in section 2 of the bill with re. 
| gard to flying pay clarifies very conside rably the former legis- 
lation which has been passed on this subject and shows clear ly 
that it is the intent of Congress that flying pay shall only be 
granted when officers or enlisted men are required to fly 
orders of competent authority ”’ and when they actually “do 
participate in regular and frequent aerial flights.” A similar 
provision is carried in section 6 of the bill to cover all other 
governmental activities than the Army where flying pay j 
granted. 


* by 
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ENLISTED PILOTS 

The use of enlisted pilots in certain positions in the Air Corps, 
such as alternate pilots in the larger types of machines, where 
two pilots are required, is a principle which has been recognized 
to such an extent that tables of organization for the various 
units of the Air Service are now undergoing revision se as to 
include a number of enlisted pilots, Furthermore, there are 
other duties in the air, such as aerial gunners, radio men, and 
so forth, which can be performed by enlisted experts in this 
line of work. It would greatly enhance the value of these men 
to the service if they could also be trained as pilots. In fact, 
it has been a recognized principle for some time that practically 
every man, both commissioned and enlisted, who goes into the 
air should be a pilot, the principal pilot becoming a casualty 
would not necessarily mean under these conditions the destruc- 
tion of the plane and the probable loss of lives to the other 
occupants of the plane. 

The insertion of the phrase “in time of peace” with refer- 
ence to the number of enlisted pilots employed in the Air Corps 
is very desirable. It might be practicable to secure in time of 
war not less than 20 per cent enlisted pilots, but it might cause 
considerable embarrassment to the successful prosecution of a 
war to have to use them. However, this is a contingency upon 
which experience is lacking; and since this country does not 
have the system of universal service prevalent in France and 
some other countries, where higher-caliber men may be secured 
in enlisted positions, it would seem that the legislation should 
be restricted to time of peace. 

AIR MECHANICS 


At the present time the Air Service suffers a very great loss 
in expert enlisted mechanics, because after they have been 
educated at the technical school of the Air Service and acquired 
valuable experience in the maintenance of aircraft, they are 
attracted to positions in civil life which offer much greater 
remuneration than they can obtain in the Army. This loss to 
the Air Service is so serious as to be one of the possible causes 
for casualties to flying personnel. 

It is, therefore, very appropriate that this Congress has pro- 
vided some recognition for the skill and ability of enlisted men 
in the maintenance of aircraft. The granting of ratings as air 
mechanic, first and second class, with the pay of the second and 
third grades, respectively, although in many instances not 
meeting the high rates of pay offered in civilian occupations, 
will provide at least in part an appropriate corrective measure 
for this situation at the present time. 

The report of the Select Committee of Inquiry into the Opera- 
tions of the United States Air Service recommended— 


that additional compensation necessary to secure an adequate number 
of competent mechanics to maintain airplanes in efficient operation 
be provided ; that such mechanics should be relieved of routine military 
duties. 


A War Department study made on the same subject states: 


This question is one of vital Importance in that it is almost impos- 
sible to retain the services of competent mechanics when every one of 
them well knows that as soon as he acquires a reasonable degree of 
efficiency in his work he can get out of the Army and earn two or three 
times his pay in the automotive industry. 


The Secretary of War when appearing before our committee 
on May 10, 1926, stated in part: 

I think it is important that some plan be worked out by which 
mechanics can be paid an adequate sum in the Air Service * * *, 
I think that this is particularly important, however, in the Air Service 
where the safety of the flyers themselves depends upon having 
experienced mechanics (p. 45). 


It is to be noted that this provision of the bill is simply an 
authorization and permits the Secretary of War to rate enlisted 
men as air mechanics up to a total of 14‘per cent of the total 
authorized strength of the Air Corps. It is believed that this 
provision will serve to hold expert mechanics in the Air Corps 
and that the additional cost will be saved many times over by 
the reduction in the loss of air craft and the prolonging of its 
life through better care. Reduction in the loss of lives of 
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flying personnel can not be calculated in dollars and cents, ' 


and the decrease in schooling required and administration 
entailed in constantly securing replaceme.ts for men who find 
it more attractive outside the Army will be an additional 
saving to the Government, 

Some comment has been made about a provision of this sort 
causing enlisted men to receive more pay than officers. It is 
felt that this comment is not appropriate, and in substantiation 
the following is quoted from the hearings held in 1922 on the 
pay bill. This is the opinion of a board composed of members 
of the several departments affected by the pay bill: 

It should be noted that in establishing the pay schedule for enlisted 
men and warrant officers no particular attention was paid to the fact 
that the highest-grade enlisted man and the warrant officer receive 
more pay than the junior second lieutenants. It is considered that 
the pay schedules for officers and enlisted men and warrant officers 
are based on very different principles, and the pay of a second lieu- 
tenant, who is just starting his career in the commissioned service, 
bears no relation to the pay of an enlisted man of the first grade and 
a warrant officer, who are completing their careers in the enlisted 
service. 


The following letter received from the Chief of Air Service 
on the subject of air mechanics is of interest in connection with 
this portion of the legislation: 

JUNB 22, 1926. 
Tion. W. FRANK JAMES, 
Acting Chairman House Military Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. JAMES: As per your request by telephone with regard | 


to the last provision of section 2 of H. R. 10827 concerning the rating 
of enlisted men as air mechanics, I believe the establishment of this 
principle in law and the authorization for rating the four (4) lower 
grades of enlisted men are most valuable provisions at this time. The 
necessity for additional pay was recognized by the Lampert committee 
in one of its recommendations. The need for such a provision has been 
felt for a long time, and an especial necessity for these ratings does 
exist in the Air Corps, where not only valuable Government property 
is a consideration but the safety of men’s lives is at stake. I am con- 
fident the proper administration of this provision will save to the Gov- 
ernment many times its cost. 
Very truly yours, MASON M. PATRICK, 
Uajor General, Air Service, Chief of Air Service. 
TEMPORARY RANK 


Section 3 of the bill provides for temporary rank to be given 
in cases of command duty or staff duty where the rank of the 
Air Corps officer is not commensurate with the position filled, 
but limits this temporary rank two grades above that of the 
officer’s permanent commission. There is at present a surplus 
of somewhat over 100 first lieutenants in the Air Corps and a 
shortage of approximately an equal number of captains. There 
is no way under the law at the present time of filling the va- 
cancies in the grade of captain with the surplus in the grade of 
first lieutenant. The provision of temporary rank in the Air 
Corps bill will have a tendency to remedy, at least in part, this 


situation. The President’s Aircraft Board carried a recom- | 


mendation for temporary rank, and it is hoped that this pro- 
vision will help to adjust the problem that the Air Corps at 
present phases where there is a great shortage of officers in the 
senior grades. Unfortunately, the attrition in the Air Corps 
is many times greater than that in any other branch of the 
Army and the casualties suffered by the Air Corps are almost 
equal to the total of those suffered by all the other branches 
combined. This temporary rank proviso may not prove to be 
the final solution of the problem when the study called for by 
section 4 of the bill is submitted by the Secretary of War. 
CORRECTION OF THE PROMOTION LIST 


Section 4 of the bill calls for an investigation and study of 
“the alleged injustices which exist in the promotion list of the 
Army” and the furnishing of this study to Congress at the 
beginning of the next session. 

For several years the War Department has recognized injus- 
tices that have existed on the single promotion list among the 
junior Air Service officers. In fact, in 1922, a board appointed 
in the War Department, headed by General Shanks, reported: 


The Air Service is the only branch or arm of the service which is 
adversely affected as a corps by the promotion situation. 

And somewhat later another board in the War Department, 
headed by Colonel Woodward, recommended : 


A change of the promotion list positions of Air Service officers by 
crediting them with all of their candidate service in excess of 90 days. 
That was the normal period for candidates of other branches. 


The Secretary of War stated to the Military Affairs Com- 


mittee that injustices did exist and that he hoped some solution ' 
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might be found in order that they might be rectified during the 
present session of Congress. Acéordingly, a study was meade 
by the War Department General Staff, which brought to light 
a number of other injustices on the single promotion list which 
should, perhaps, also be considered at the-same time as those 
to the junior Air Service officers. 

The principal cause of the injustices which exist to the 
officers of the Air Corps on the single-promotion list is the fact 
that their average period of training was nine months, as com- 
pared with three months for other branches, and their position 
on the promotion list is determined by the iength of commis 
sioned service. Consequently officers of the Air Corps having 
the same length of service, including training-camp service, as 
officers of other services find themselves several hundred files 
lower on the list. 

There is another cause which I mentioned above, and that 
is the high rate of attrition among the officers of the Air 
Corps on account of casualties resulting from the occupation 
in which they are engaged. The last five years shows an aver- 
age of nearly one-half of the casualties on the active list of the 
Army occurring in the Air Corps. It is hoped that the study 
made by the War Department will bring forth some solution to 
this problem which will be satisfactory to all concerned. The 
temporary promotion provided by section 3 will not correct this 
situation. Either a separate promotion list or some system of 
temporary promotion carrying the officers of the Air Corps as 
running mates with other officers of equal service, including 
training-camp service, appears to be the only method so far 
presented of solving this knotty problem. 

There are about 400 Air Corps officers adversely affected. 
This is a larger group of officers than we find in any other 
branch in a similar situation, and it is hoped that some solution 
may be found in the near future. 


AIR SECTIONS ON GBNERAL STAFF 

The President's aircraft board recommended : 

It seems desirable to give to aviation some special representation 
on the General Staff. © © * We therefore recommend that the 


Secretary of War create administratively in each of the five divisions 
of the War Department General Staff an air section * * *, 


The President's Aircraft Board further stated: 


This plan may seem inconsistent with one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the General Staff, namely, that no member represent any 
particular service. We think the good to be gained, however, justifies 
departure from the general rule. 


Since the organization of the Air Service as a separate branch 
in 1920, there have been a very small number of officers who 
have completed the course at the Army War College and thus 
became eligible for assignment to the War Department General 
Staff. In fact the representation on the staff has never ex- 
ceeded three Air Service officers although the proportion for the 
Air Service is much higher. There are 93 officers on the War 
Department General Staff. At present three of these are from 
the Air Service. Three more will be detailed during the present 
calendar year. It is believed, however, that by July 1, 1929, 
a sufficient number of Air Corps officers will have graduated 
from the Army War College to always have available a suffi- 
cient number eligible for the War Department General Staff so 
as to give the Air Corps its proper representation. Until that 
time the creation of air sections in the General Staff are re- 
quired to take care of the situation. 

The following correspondence on this subject from the Sec- 
retary of War, The Adjutant General, and the Chief of Air 
Service will serve to explain more fully the necessity for this 
provision : 


War DerargtTMeEnNrt, 
Washington, May 4, 19%. 
Hon. W. Frank JAmMeEs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JAMES: In accordance with your telephone request, through 
Major Hammond this date, I am sending herewith a copy of the 
administrative action of the Chief of Staff which establishes the air 
sections in the several divisions of the General Staff. 

Trusting that this will give you the information desired, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicur F. Dayis, Secretary of War. 





JaNuaARy, 15, 1926. 
Memorandum for The Adjutant General: 
Subject: Provision for incorporation of Air Service personnel in the 
War Department General Staff. 


The recommendations of the board appointed by the President of 
the United States on September 11, 19256, to make a study of the 
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best means of developing and applying aircraft to national defense 
includes the following: 
- o + 7 ” - s 

(3) It seems desirable to give to aviation some special representa- 
tlon on the General Staff. There has not as yet been opportunity for 
many aviation officers of suitable rank to be qualified for membership 
on the General Staff. We therefore recommend that the Secretary of 
Wur create, administratively, in each of the five divisions of the War 
Department General Staff an air section, to be headed by a General 
Staff or acting General Staff officer detailed from the Air Corps (Air 
Service) ; such section, under the same supervision as other sections of 
its division, to consider and recommend proper action on such air mat- 
ters as are referred to the division. 

‘T'o accomplish this it may be necessary to waive in these instances 
some present qualifications for membership on the General Staff. This 
plan may seem inconsistent with one of the fundamental principles of 
the General Staff; namely, that no member represent any particular 
service. We think the good to be gained, however, justifies departure 


from the general rule. Obviously the men designated for such staff | 
positions must be of a temper of mind to appreciate not only the 
special needs of aviation, but the needs of the Army as a whole. 

* 7 * - . * * 


In accordance with the recommendation stated above, the Secretary 
of War directs that there be created in each of the divisions of the 
War Department General Staff an air section, the duties of which will 
be to consider and recommend proper action on such air matters as 
may be referred to such divisions. 

J. L. HINes, 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 


JANUARY 27, 1926, 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff: 
Subject: Provision for incorporation of Air Service personnel in the 

War Department General Staff, 

Keference is made to your memorandum dated January 15, 1926, to 
The Adjutant General on the above subject (OCS 9643-154), 

The contents of the above memorandum have been noted and made 
of record in this office and, as contemplated therein, selection has been 
made of Air Service personnel for duty with the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff, 

Ropert C, Davis, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 





JUNE 16, 1926. 
Iion, W. Frank JAMES, 
Acting Chairman House Military Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. JAMES: I have been in conference with Gen. Fox 
Conner, Deputy Chief of Staff, with regard to section 5, air sections of 
the General Staff, contained in H. R. 10827, as passed by the House 
of Representatives on May 5, 1926, and which the Senate struck out 
when passing this bill. 

If the House conferees decide that it fs necessary to legislate on 
this matter, General Conner and I both feel that it would be advisable 
to place a time limit on this section, so as to make it effective only 
until such time as there are sufficient officers of the Air Corps eligible 
for detail on the War Department General Staff to maintain a proper 
representation of air officers in that body. After careful considera- 
tion it is believed that three years will suffice to bring about this con- 
dition, and it is therefore suggested that line 21, on page 6, read 
as follows: “ Until July 1, 1929, there is hereby created, etc.” 

Very truly yours, 
MASON M. Patrick, 
Major General, Air Service, Chief of Air Service. 





JUNE 22, 1926. 
Hon, W. FRANK JAMES, 
Acting Chairman House Military Affairs Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. JAMES: With reference to your telephonic request 
recarding section 5 of H. R. 10827, air sections of the General Staff, 
I believe that the proposed legislation, as finally agreed upon by the 
conferees, will best serve the present situation. It will be three 
years before a sufficient number of Air Corps officers become eligible 
for the War Department General Staff to maintain a proper repre- 
sentation in that body, and at that time it appears that there will 
be no further need for this special provision of law. Furthermore, 
having these air sections headed by officers of the Air Corps will carry 
out the recommendation of the President’s Aircraft Board in this 
respe ft. 

Very truly yours, 
Mason M, Patrick, 
Major General, Air Service, Chief of Air Service. 
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FLYING PAY FOR OTHER THAN REGULAR ARMY 


Section 6 clarifies the language of the pay act with regard to 
the extra pay for the flying risk and incorporates similar lan- 
guage to that included in section 2 for the Regular Army, mak- 
ing it mandatory that personnel be detailed by orders of com- 
petent authority and that they actually do participate in 
regular and frequent flights. 

This section also increases the number of officers of the 
Regular Army other than the Air Corps who may be placed upon 
the flying status. It is necessary that flight surgeons and the 
special technical experts from the Signal Corps, Engineer 
Corps, and Ordnance Department particularly go in to the air 
in the performance of the work in connection with the Air 
Corps. The limitation to approximatly 60 carried in the old 
law has now been increased to approximately 120. 

The provision of flying pay for National Guard officers has 
also been changed so as to permit the National Guard officers 
to draw this form of drill pay when they have completed the 
required time in the air, even though the balance of their or- 
ganization may perform drill at another time. This, then, per- 


| mits National Guard officers to fly during the day and their 


organizations to drill during the evening or during inclement 
weather. 

The President’s Aircraft Board stated with regard to flying 
pay: 

Considering the extra hazardous nature of flying, we believe that the 
principle of extra pay for flying should be recognized as permanent 
in time of peace. The administration of the provision for flying pay 
should be such that it will be paid only where the duties on which 
an officer is engaged may reasonably require flying or where necessary 
to keep him in training for future flying. 

CHIEF OF THE AIR CORPS 


Section 7 of the bill provides for the next seven years for the 
special appointment for the Chief of the Air Corps. The na- 
tional defense act prescribes that chiefs of branches shall be 
appointed from among officers of the grade of colonel and 
from among those who have demonstrated by actual and ex- 
tended service in the branch or on similar duty that they are 
qualified for the appointment. There are only two colonels in 
the Air Corps eligible for appointment. It therefore is the 
intent of this provision that the President shall have a much 
greater number from whom to choose in making his selection 
for the Chief of the Air Corps. The wording of the provision 
now follows closely the wording of the national defense act, 
except that it permits the appointment of the chief to be made 
from officers of any grade of not less than 15 years’ commis- 
sioned service. By section 2 of the bill the Chief of the Air 
Corps is required to be a flying officer. This provision now 
makes approximately 60 officers eligible. They are as follows: 

Air Service officers—commissioned service to June 30, 1926 


(22 years or more) 
In service since— 


Mas. Gem: Meee MM; -Batriet. .cicssisccuddocdownnati July 1, 1886 
eee ae ee a ee July 25, 1900 
ee, IIT, TE," II canst alia cae cnereneretinng ghanaon aa iaanemeeds cam June 11, 1897 
Cel, Was. il Ts bade i ddidenestaducndunnd!. Sept. 13, 1898 
Léent, Col; Marty 20Gb ntinccmisdsimcninadatinnss Sept. 1, 1900 
Lieut... Soh. (oa rence Cs, CRBC cence mpentémeammaeies Apr. 3, 1900 
oe Se Roe lak BR ee et lle Sah Aug. 6, 1900 
TAeut. Col. Wiltam 3B. Gilimore.................... Feb, 2, 1901 
Edegt. Col, Been Pi BO cate ci dae peribdm~nné Feb. 18, 1901 
Baoee, Cos. CORES: Bt, DARENPC Ripe ncnsinmnnenndiunaie July 31, 1901 
GU, NE Te, RNIN seccicnds ened agian nasenctdgregnebede Srcotiate Aug. 30, 1901 
Aout,’ Col. Arthur G.' Fisher... 22... nn Les Apr. 30, 1901 
Tieek; Col. BOR Ti.) TWANG aciscierine ctsontcimonbiiok Oct, 12, 1901 
RE, OI sts sein ian ieeietemenin ell July 7, 1901 
ee. Cee, ON, I ila cnmstneeelinnceneretiigmtertvemmant July 9, 1901 
Thcet, Col. John ‘A. PaegelowWii.u oui ots July 1, 1901 
Bast. Jamne: As: Met inads cit ter dupetbansntnannsliel ach June 11, 1903 
Mat: EE, se Hc nitseedeoaceenatedatentimamconininn - June 11, 1908 
Mai. Henry C. ‘Prét€.c0 ou. nck wks sledulicadticce June 15, 1904 
Maj, Gerald. C.., Beentenncnd= dep capwedtinnatitcomnentee June 15, 1904 
(15 to 21 years’ service) 
Maj. Archie W. Berry...-----.. ladda ieee a tamsinettaa eet Feb. 13, 1905 
eS eee ee oe June 13, 1905 
Maj. Ira A. Longanecker_.-...-~---~-.--..--....-.=-. Jan. 26, 1906 
Mai Frank MM. Amare ...ne <n nenn one cncnnn June 12, 1906 
May: EE | IRE nine scasta teri tip ign heehern=nte June 12, 1906 
Maj. Henry B. Claggett........-..--.--- in ehh Rllaeit acts June : 2, 1906 
Maj. Jacob BE. Fickel._.-.--...-----------~------- ~ Feb. 28, 1907 
Maj. Rush B. Lincoln__..-~--.------------~-------- Feb, 28, 1907 
Maj, Augustine W. Robins.-.-.-------------- Sahasuabankh June 14, 1907 
Maj. Henry H. Arnold_._.--.-.--.---------.-+--~-- June 14, 1907 
Maj. Barton K, Yount.-~~-~-----~--------~-~--.---- Jane 14, 1907 
Maj. Wm. C. McChord..............~.--------+--------. June 14, 1907 
Maj. John D. Reardan-._-..-...--~-~-~.---~--.--~--. Jan. 21, 1908 
Maj. Lawrence W. McIntosh_-~.---.-----.-.-------. Feb. 14, 1908 
Maj. Harold Geiger_.-.....-~---------------------- Feb. 14, 1908 
Maj. Henry H. C. Muhlenberg-.-.-~-.-----~----~----- Feb. 14, 1908 
ie Y i” Feb. 14, 1908 
DE SORE Dh. CREED nccedanequecmoasenncateseesr= Feb. 14, 1908 
Maj. Horace M. Hickam_-~--~---~-~~-~------------- Feb. 14, 1908 
Maj. Alfred H. Hobley---.----- demesne pe tekhooon Feb, 14, 1908 
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In service since 


Ne ee Feb. 14, 1908 
Maj. Walter R. Weaver____-- ae oe! 
Te Ae camnentaeenneeipeps US . ann. See 
Maj. Robert N. Coker Gian amaiibaibian: wincidnins Wee may Bees: 
Mad, DORE Ti ORB ORS iets nc cnccnnscn wwii Sept. 28, 1908 
SE i i arhte eactntirnn tenia ensinenepeainiseieteniainniinetdecintinnte Oct. 1, 1908 
Maj. IS SO a ns lana eee iad Oct. 5, 1908 
$ns SCO Te, TGC ncn nncncnnesnnsncns Sept. 28, 1908 
Mati. Pregerses 2s. Martin......-0. 222.200 ccnconecoe Oct. 3, 1908 
ON a a =. Oct. 18, 1908 
Sl I ce tie enidatinctontnsiniresiqueneninniiisiieanenaatineiadeds June 11, 1909 
Mas. BERGE! 106 MUON nwcendcnteceane See - June 11, 1909 
DE I rs TUE date ics esthies csi atei cid wenmnuienenaiain ents June i1, 1909 
Se is crn nentnnanaenn aimee Aug. 29, 1911 
BS, Wi, Senta nncnncosennenimmetedmes June 15, 1910 
SRS. GT ne III So ihre crak cian cee arte theteaneeiaekinaigened .. June 15, 1910 
RAS, TR) is. ROI cnt tccn tacts thn with neces baensin ean ements Feb. 25, 1911 
eR ee ae ee ee June 13, 1911 
Se ON eee ee June 13, 1911 


Rader____- 
Leo A. Hefferman.......... 


Maj. Ira A. 
Maj. 


Raa 
June 13, 1911 

This is a particularly important part of the Air Corps bill 
as it must be obvious that a chief selected from among officers 
“who have demonstrated by actual and extended service in 
such corps that they are qualified for such appointment” 
would undoubtedly be the best kind of a chief to have. 
do a great deal to boost the morale of the Air Corps to always 
have an officer who is an actual flier. This has been amply 
demonstrated in the service of General Patrick, who at the age 
of nearly 60, learned to fly and pilot his own machine in order 
that he might be the better fitted to administer the corps of 
which he has been chief. 

The following letter from the Chief of the Air Service with 
regard to this provision is quoted: 


JUNB 22, 1926. 
Lion. W. FRANK JAMES, 
Acting Chairman House Military Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. JAMES: In compliance with your telephonic request 
for my opinion with regard to section 7 of H. R. 10827, appointment of 
the Chief of the Air Corps, as agreed upon by the cenferees, I am 
thoroughly satisfied that this will accomplish a most important pur 
At the present time there are only two officers in the Air Corps 
who might qualify for appointment as Chief of the Air Corps under the 
provisions of the national defense act. This new provision will permit 
the President a selection from somewhat over 60 officers at the present 
time, which number will increase during the period that this provision 
is effective. I believe that at the end of seven years there will be 
sufficient officers available in the Air Corps to remove the necessity for 
a continuance of this legislation. 

Very truly yours, 


pose, 


Mason M. ParrRick, 
Major General, Air Service, Chief of Air Service, 
FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


Section 8 sets forth a five-year development program for 
the Air Corps. Over three years ago the Lassiter Board met 
in the War Department and recomended a 10-year program, 
and that legislation be secured for making it effective. This 
program was never submitted to Congress for this purpose. 
It has been evident, however, to the War Department and to 
the several boards that have met that a development program 
for the Air Corps is most desirable. 

In his message to Congress at the beginning of this present 
session, the President stated : 

We must have an air strength worthy of America. 

Also: 

Aviation is of great importance, both for national defense and 
comme~cial development. 

This Lassiter Board stated: 


We can not improvise an Air Service and yet it is indispensable 
to be strong in the air at the very outset of a war. 


And again: 

The committee finds our Air Service to be in a very unfortunate 
and critical situation. 

And then this remarkable statement: 


Should a national emergency confront this country within the 
next few years, the Air Service would not be able to play its part 
in meeting it. 


In writing about the Lassiter Board recommendations to the 
chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee on March 2, 
1926, the Secretary of War said that— 


the project as now revised by the War Department contemplates a 
five-vear program which would eventually provide the Air Service with 
1,650 Regular Army officers, 550 reserve officers on active duty, 2,200 





It will | 
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airplanes, including those on order, and 15,000 enlisted men, including 
500 flying cadets 
The five-year program as outlined in this revised project has been 
approved by me and will be the one toward which the War Department 
will work during the next five years to the extent that appropriations 
are made available. 
PERSONNEL 


It is the intent of Congress to increase the personnel strength 
of the Air Corps by 403 officers and 624 enlisted men so as to 
bring the commissioned and enlisted strength up to 1,650 regu- 
lar officers and 15,000 enlisted men, including flying cadets. 
Authority is granted by the bill for the President to effect this 
increase by increasing the Regular Army or by making reallot- 
ments of the strengths of the various branches. 

Authority is also contained for having 550 regular officers on 
active duty. This will provide for the creation of a real fighting 
reserve, and it is hoped, furthermore, to overcome many of the 
personnel difficulties now facing the Air Corps by permitting 
these reserve officers to be on active duty. 

EQUIPMENT 


The bill authorizes the Seeretary of War to equip and main- 
tain the Air Corps with not to exceed 1,800 serviceable air- 
planes, with replacements of approximately 400 annually. The 
airplanes contemplated in this program outlined in 
the following table: 


are as 


tirplanes contemplated under five-year project Air Service 


| } 


| oO We . 

|} Active ae a . Total 
oe. seca nen NNE apes } ‘ ane 
I ii ce iat eae 420 105 4 570 
Bombardment. ........ a .| 161 40 | 24 225 
ta ental a eine actin Rta iatiinns SY 22 | 6 117 
Observation._.......-- a 4\4 104 | 26 4 
Transport_......- jnssccinatiaaaatadimeaitics teil 41 10 ! 
A iis insnsishiieccnisicindihtemeniataticaliataaineaiiamtnttid , 547 137 = om4 

oan $$} on 
DOO a deintetnntibnntiniatscnastsiatattii 1, 672 418 | 110 2, 200 


It is hoped that the number of airplanes authorized will pro- 
vide for a real fightiye air component and that a large number 
of these planes will be allotted to units which may be able to 
take the field on the first day of any future emergency. 


METILIOD OF INCREASE 


The program is to become effective this year, and the Presi- 
dent is authorized to submit the necessary estimates for carry- 
ing out the program. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the percentages of national defense budgets devoted to 
aviation in foreign countries are as follows: 


Per cent 


ae ee dies citation shtaignastt 10 
SPORE . - TEPER in <scpegnaticnincitbiginigthinpcnealatpiiagtiaedhinttiewpdpevmeltltiediaiaiiinie 15 
Remains rau: cieeginepagpsip encicinnceesthenedbapaiiaaia enemies siennadininenniiinintia sina ae 
Japan (excluding naval and civil aviation)_.......__---______ 1% 


In comparison with this the United States is devoting 7 per 

cent. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 

Section 9 provides for an Assistant Secretary of War whose 
primary function will be in fostering military aeronautics. 
This official will be most valuable in seeing that the intent of 
Congress is carried out in the five-year development program 
and in coordinating the activities of the Air Corps with other 
aviation activities of the Government. The President’s Air- 
craft Board stated: 


We foretell that such an official properly used could be the means of 
promoting close cooperation between aviation and the other parts of 
the Army. In the matter of procurement he could be especially useful. 


The President’s Aircraft Board also felt that the Assistant 
Secretary of War, together with the Assistant Secretaries pro- 
vided for the Department of Commerce and the Navy Depart- 
ment— 
could perform in a continuous way from year to year by investigation 
and recommendation a substantial service to aviation. 


PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


Section 10 goes rather extensively into the method of procure- 
ment of aircraft. There has been considerable difficulty and 
dissatisfaction in the past with regard to procurement methods 
for aircraft, and it is in an effort to correct this situation that 
this subject has been incorporated in this legislation. The 
select committee of inquiry recommended as follows: 


Congress should at once pass a law permitting the procurement of 
of aircraft engines and aeronautical instruments and accessories with- 
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out requiring competitive bidding under restrictions that will promote 
the best interests of the Government. 


This section of the bill, it is believed, will not only permit the 
procurement of aircraft in a much more satisfactory manner 
but will completely protect the interests of the Government in 
this matter. 

This section of the bill was worked up by five members of the 
Military Affairs Committee and five from the Naval Affairs 
Committee, who sat and held hearings in joint session for sev- 
eral weeks. It is essentially the same as H. R. 12471, intro- 
duced in this House by Mr. McSwain. With regard to this 
particular bill, and consequently with regard to this section 10 
of the Air Corps bill, the following letter from the Secretary of 
War is quoted: 

War DePrarrMENT, 
Washington, June 14, 1926, 
Hon. Joun M. Morin, 
Chairman Military Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

Dean Mr. Morin: The report on H. R. 12471, a bill to encourage 
the development of aviation and secure advancement of Army aero- 
nautics, and for other purposes, forwarded to you by the Acting 
Secretary of War under date of June 10, 1926, is fully concurred in 
by me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicnt F. Davis, Secretary of War. 


There is also quoted a letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
War, who in the War Department is charged with matters of 
procurement and who was acting as Secretary of War at the 
time he wrote the letter: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 10, 1926. 
Hon. Jonun M. Morin, 
Chairman Military Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Morin: In compliance with the request of Hon. W. Frank 
JAMES, acting chairman of your committee, I am pleased to submit 
the views of the War Department upon H. R. 12472. 

The War Department has taken considerable interest in this pro- 
posed legislation, hearings before your committee and subcommittee 
having been attended by the Secretary of War and several representa- | 
tives of the department. The text of the bill as printed has been 
carefully studied and I have read with interest the printed apeet | 
of your committee upon the measure. The amendments recommended 
in the committee's report are merely clarifying and can not be said | 
to materially alter the text of the bill as originally printed. | 

The subject of the proposed bill as stated in the preamble thereof | 
is to encourage the development of aviation and secure the advance- 
ment of Army aeronautics. The procurement of the best types and 
quality of aircraft to meet the needs of our national defense, and at 
the same time to reduce so far as possible the hazards of military 
fiving, as well as to stimulate the aircraft industry of the United 
States, are the predominating purposes to be served by the enactment 
of this legislation. 

The applicable provisions of existing law on this subject are too 
voluminous to recount in this letter other than to say that at the 
present time the procurement of aircraft and aircraft accessories is 
comprehended within the mass of law now upon our statute books 
relating generally to the procurement of matériel for the Government, 

The changes that will be brought about in existing law by the enact- | 
ment of the proposed legislation may be outlined as follows: 

Inventive genius in the creation of new designs for aircraft and 
their accessories will be stimulated by the competition in design pro- 
vided for in the bill, in which the awards are based upon merit of 
design rather than on cost of production or cost of design. This prin- 
ciple also is carried into the quantity production (secs. 1, 13, and 16) 
of aircraft by discretionary powers given to the department head. This 
feature is most desirable from any standpoint. 

The purchase of unpatentable design rights is permitted and thus 
adequate reward to competent designers is authorized. This feature | 
alone is a valuable addition to existing law in the development of the | 
aircraft industry and also from the War Department's point of view. 

The proposed legislation tn general is designed to give legal effect to | 
the principal recommendations of the President’s Aircraft Board relat- | 
ing to the procurement of aircraft. The War Department is in hearty 
accord with these principles. 

Your attention is invited te the provisions of the bill providing for 
legal remedies on the part of competitors and contractors in the dis- 
trict courts of the United States. These provisions seem to be sharp | 
departures from the policy followed in the past, but it is not believed 
to be the function of the War Department to comment upon them. | 
There is one provision in the bill, namely, that providing in certain 


cases for arbitration (sec. 4 of the bill), which it is believed is 
unsound In principle for the reason that it seems to take the settlement 
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of an administrative question out of the hands of the department head 
who is by law held responsible. While the War Department would favor 
seeing this provision deleted from the bill, I am constrained to say that 
its retention, if insisted upon by the Congress, in all probability wil] 
not create insurmountable difficulties to the administration of the bil! 
generally. 

I am pleased, therefore, to state that the War Department is in favor 
of the proposed legislation, subject to the remarks above, provided 
the same be enacted without substantial alterations; that is to say, if 
sections 7 and 16 of the bill which grant the department head discre- 
tionary powers in quantity procurement of aircraft and procurement 
of aircraft and designs for experimental purposes should be deleted 
or substantially altered, thus making the provisions of section 1 of 
the bill exclusive, there would be great objection to section 1 of the 
bill. In other words, taking all of the provisions of the bill together, 
excepting only the one providing for arbitration (refraining from 
commenting upon the judicial provisions ag noted above), I believe 
their enactment into law will be found to be of great benefit to the 
War Department in its procurement of aircraft, and also to the indus- 
try at large. 

If any additional information from the War Department is desired, 
I shall be pleased to furnish it, 

Sincerely yours, 
HANFORD MACNIDpR, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


An additional letter from the Secretary of War is quoted: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, 
Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. JAMES: Complying with your request for report on sec- 
tions 10 to 10(t), inclusive, of the conference committee print of 
June 19, 1926, H. R. 10827, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, 
I am pleased to advise you that those sections as they appear are 
satisfactory to the War Department, and I recommend that they be 
enacted into law. 

Sincerely yours, Dwient F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 


The following is a letter from the Chief of Air Service: 


JUNE 22, 1926. 
Hon. W. Frank JAMBS, 
Acting Chairman House Military Affairs Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr, JAMrs: Complying with your request by telephone for 


| comments concerning section 10 of H. R. 10827, as agreed upon by 


the conferees, dealing with the procurement of new designs for air- 
eraft and of aeronautical matériel, I believe that this will be of benefit 
to the military services. It will insure that the industry is kept posted 
with regard to orders placed by the Army and Navy for aeronautical 
matériel. It will also protect the manufacturer and designer, while at 
the same time it will completely safeguard the interests of the United 
States. 
Very truly yours, 
Mason M. Patrick, 
Major General, Air Service, Chief of Air Service. 


SOLDIER’S MEDAL 
Section 11 of the Air Corps bill provides a soldier’s medal 


| and is available for all Army personnel. The need for such a 


medal has been apparent for some time in order that acts of 
heroism not involving actual conflict with an enemy might be 
properly awarded. This provision authorizes a medal which 
is similar to the one now granted in the Navy. 


DISTINGUISHED-FLYING CROSS 


By section 12 of the Air Corps bill a distinguished-flying 
cross is provided for acts of heroism or extraordinary achieve- 


' ment while participating in an aerial flight. Medals undoubt- 
| edly have a great influence upon morale, and in the case of acts 


of heroism or achievement performed in the air there must not 
only be taken into consideration the act itself but the constant 
danger and risk to life that surrounds the performance of the 
act. It is therefore felt that the distinguished-flying cross 
provided in this bill will do much toward morale and providing 
recognition where it is deserved. 


EXTRA PAY FOR ENLISTED MEN RECEIVING AWARDS OF MEDALS 


By section 13 of the Air Corps bill enlisted men receiving 
either the soldier’s medal or the distinguished-flying cross are 
authorized to receive the $2 extra per month, which it is now 
customary to give in the case of awards of the distinguished- 


service cross. 
REPBALING CLAUSB 


Section 14 is simply the normal repealing clause. 








CONGRESSION 


GENERAL 


The following letters with regard to the general merits of 
the Air Corps bill are considered valuable to complete the 
record. 
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JUNE 22, 1926. 
Hion. W. FRANK JAMES, 
Acting chairman Commitice on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. JAMES: I have given careful consideration to the con- 
ference committee print of H. R. 10827, “An act to provide more 
effectively for the national defense by increasing the efficiency of the 
Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
and am pleased to inform you that I find myself in general accord 


with the agreement reached by the conferees as set forth therein, 
and with the bill as a whole. 
Sincerely yours, 
DwiacutT F. Davis, Secretary of War. 
June 22, 192¢€ 
Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 


Acting Chairman House Military Affairs Committee, 

United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. JAMES: In compliance with your telephone request 
concerning H. R. 10827, a bill primarily to increase the efficiency of 
the Air Corps of the Army, I am thoroughly satisfied that when this 
measure becomes a law it will do much for national defense and very 
materially increase the efficiency of the Air Corps. It contains many 
excellent provisions and is evidently the result of a most thorough and 
complete study of the subject. It is hoped that this measure will be 

passed and that its provisions will be made immediately effective, 

Very truly yours, 
MASON M. PATRICK, 
Major General, Air Service, Chief of Air Service. 
IM MIGRATION 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extemd my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of immigration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of immigration. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker and Members of this House, 
I propose by this speech to point out to you briefly the history 
of immigration and what Congress has done to our immigration 
policy, beginning prior to our 1921 laws and including the per- 
manent act that was passed by Congress in May, 1924. 

Prior to 1921 we all know that a different policy of immigra- 
tion was pursued, namely, to allow able-bodied men, women, and 
children to enter this country who were morally and physically 
fit and who would not become public charges. As a result of 
this policy our country is now the greatest Nation in the world. 

In 1921 we proposed a quota policy of 3 per cent of the 
nationals in the United States, based upon the census of 1910, 
and although we drifted away from our original scheme, never- 
theless it was a workable policy and it greatly restricted im- 
migration and gave us the following number of immigrants: 





| | 
Year ended | Yearended | Yearended 
June 30, | June 30, June 30, 
1924, quota | 1923, quota 1922, quota 


Country or region of birth 























i Adninntankn aaerncaemadibakseneianl 288 288 28 
SI hic cthbucéiisicoviséncdsces 230 | 230 1, 589 
Bc tiedecncitetanspmenipaingegnetrasinn 7,342 7, 451 7,451 
) ee 1, 563 1, 563 1, 563 
PE bandesasetnededccnciqcctdseccsasencdne 302 302 302 
Ces, 5 Jishcdtvbbidadtbebeiaded 14, 357 14, 357 14, 282 
Danzig, Free City of | 301 301 301 
Edo 0 billie itll tte neamaiiemeneee: 5, 619 5, 619 | 5, 694 
ak ta 1,348 eet 
FRNA cdingisinsvhpedwcqusivus 8, 921 | 8, 921 , 921 
Fiume, Free State of 71 7 71 
rance 5,729 5, 729 | 5,729 
Germany 67, 607 67, 607 | 68, 059 
Great Buitaln, Ireland 77,342 77, 342 77,342 
Greece 3, 063 | 3, 294 | 3, 204 
Hungary (including Sopron I ic cotneeud 6, 747 | 5, 638 5, 638 
Iceland_....... bishih ak tenth mmidbtinabntilbetebi 75 Riis 
42, 057 42, 057 | 42, 057 
1, 540 ssc Rellidall i 
Litvasnie (including Memel and part of Pinsk | 
OT ee a ee i 2, 629 DARD hid icttcbies 
Din a nicepetpainauggbtieieitiniennndas lie: 92 92 | 92 
Netherlands. | 3, 607 3, 607 | 3, 607 
MawiMMPallci. 7 1k. 0. soc-.- chudhen oan ctdels 12,202! 12202 | 12) 202 
Poland (including eastern Galicia and part of | 
Even inne edacednndimniontane te 30, 977 31, 146 25, 827 
Ptens (including Azores and Madeira Is- | | 
Ps adsbascndtbocdbbutidedecdetcatsdeusuas 2, 465 2, 465 | 2, 520 
Re cdeiinn dctas tanta ceiebittedal 7, 419 7, 419 | 7, 419 
Russia, European and Asiatic (excluding } 
READ ARCS RE es 2A, 405 | 24, 405 | 34, 284 
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| Yearended | Yearended! Yearended 
June 30, June 30, June 30, 
} 1924, quota | 1923, quota | 1922, quota 





Country or region of birth 





Spain (including Canary Islands) 


iceihaeiaciatalapaiaes 912 | 912 912 
tank niinastittaialadanicalies eee ie ea 20, 042 | 2, 042 20, 042 
CN i 3, 752 3, 3, 752 
Yugoslavia__.. 6, 426 428 | 6, 426 
Other Europe (ine luding Ando rra, Gibraltar, | : 
Liechtenstein, Malta, Monaco, and San | | 
ae te ee ee See | 86 | 86 86 
NN re kee eee 87 57 A 
aie ait ce ak Eat a ee al | 882 | 928 | O6 
Turkey (Europe an and Asiatic), includ ling | 
Smyrna region, and Turkish-Armenian re- | | 
| ) ae b alate 2, 654 | 2, 388 656 
Other Asia (including Cyprus, Hedjaz, ‘Traq } 
(Mesopotamia), Persia, Rhodes, and any 
other Asiatic territory not included in the | 
Barred Zone; persons born in Asiatic Russia | } 
are included in the Russian quota) ......... | 92 | 81 81 
pL I TEL EN ee eRe ea | 104 | 122 |) — 
a | Wr ieaceeie a ae 
Atlantic islands (other than Azores, C anary Is- | 
lands, Madeira, and islands adjacent to the | | 
American continents) _..._- jelahcnenieidsngititdiati tial 21 | 121 65 
RRs ee oe 279 | 279 | 279 
New Zealand and Pacitic islanc eS 80 | 80) SO 
1 hietninenaniiidedeiidimmant iment ‘ 
iain cali cesice e t 357, 803 357, 803 356, 905 


| | 


The act of 1921 was extended up to 1924 oe an act of Con- 
gress when the committee pursued a further restriction, and 
in May, 1924, proposed a new theory of fixing the quota back 
to the census of 1890 for future immigration, instead of the 
census of 1910. 

The committee, by debating the 1890 census as a quota basis 
for future immigration instead of the 1910 census, had the 
hope thereby to equalize the number of rapidly breeding people 
of southern and eastern Europe with the slowly breeding people 
of northern and western Europe. 

By permitting more people from northern and western Europe 
to come here, we will eventually have an evenly balanced for- 
eign population and happiness will reign supreme. In short, we 
must have more Nordics, more people with blue eyes, blond hair, 
and long stature. 

By the adoption of the 1890 census Congress hoped to increase 
the number of Nordics and decrease the number coming from 


eastern and southern Europe to be admitted, and under the 

1890 census the following table gives us the number to be 

admitted : 

Country or area: 
IY ciccctins ce tnictrictihncatininstpiabetiisaniinlianieninmas wéichindiniaiiibincnaianenaiitis 100 
BITE i cdanntnaninmamaeitemqenrinmnmigngitninidinraipaiets 100 
Bitar igg cnctingiimgenmtipnn erties am 100 
SE FD arts te nrtcttpriinntinirnsnsinnsanineigeatnniaiiaie oosaiine 100 
Armenia____-~- ‘ nial ——— l24 
Australia, including Papua, “Tasmania, ‘and islands ‘ap pe r- 

taining to Australia_._..-__. ~~ ssnewetantentivtirathees tieasstis cassie apeiiicnesiat 121 
RT sncitascnteethtacncccinaitinn edtiarilnabizninisiiinaianitniaipae ain pean 785 
Bice eisetecianesielniies eclectic alae winadl 512 
ee ndiniuiihitiaictinaniatiaitiegtininesasersicabentalibiben anibitktaiiduliede aia stannieoactinabtin 100 

Nasser aircthcesrsnteiap ula rapecdieenetelhiaaeas cattle alba tisiastidiaieeta 100 
Cameroon (proposed ‘British mands OP itis aicatadtaite idan 100 
Cameroon (French mandate)... _- = eis 100 
tanith actnith sipetesaniesleaitptnieaanleiiieanaiianieebemiinnins ‘i mitabiney 100 
Czechoslovakia ............ a ine = 3, 075 
Danzig, Free City Wt oak eee a oe 228 
MINI seca ciigacah teins seniin citlcseiseitictilsi etnies cleanest cats 2, 789 
a aise anaial alien nce aieaetatiedaclaiaiatiitaitnel ad - 100 
MN Sn, juices chanical Siilccmptatdiaceaicne call ~ a schist 124 
Ethiopia ( Abyssinia ) ee thie alteiipapananarae 100 
SF INI sanitaire ental sapien 471 
a i hitman lain tit hacia ena itn emenciaaiel 3, 004 
RUE cenencieneninengncmeaignnnenggamatataentangniiendivibiakis 51, 227 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland__--------_- ann: , a 
SEITE anc. chateicapetitnsineinaanabtntintinigtetepeniiieaidieenaanamemiaendtinasdadiemaaaas 100 
BED cnichteectditsienetnhnaitities an dish edt asetincnaan adel * 47: 
OIE: ninnitiienistaticidhdtentiniatibiiadiath tn ceaitaahtiyiitilitialipaaibinl ial tel at a at caatiael 100 
India Sateatiinnidiagetmsciliiaeigahitalingeanthniemnings tietteainiiaail meemiaeaiaalitanineaiai - 10” 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)_______ agit ucbeinaiel ewensaieteaepetp alabama aan 100 
Irish Free State , pekecntniieahiess : -- 28, 567 
Italy, including Rhodes, “Dodekanesia, and Castellorizzo_. 3, 845 
Japan tieinpatiartveteatmaa dicate Anaastinlincitepatectianeniimtndiineinihuaniina wmanigeian 100 
DUET ch.nisnek teesid ds ended ecaahamatcoendilt aaeakaad RRS. _ 142 
RR oka dake al ieee acai Rieti nbn ghana idedinendhintenigdlaaadien 1060 
I sid on dite cn didinaias station othibiebnidawebeatasenil 100 
I atari ial nant nite ert inh i dteeaasetieieniiidinaiaten aan 344 
RET teed nhenbatinemateciiiiirda eS anaes Sil nadie 100 
Monaco aceite Hace Le Pf ee 100 
Morecco (French and ‘Spanish Zones and Tangier) _—._~- 100 
Muscat (Oman)-_-- nuance ediabakinbuadiieds 100 
Nauru (proposed British mandate) —-.------------_-___ 100 
I Ly Jin cnncisiniaiedainiabidiiphiscbanitehedabiel iainnsincindsliaelamamths tiadsatie 100 
Netherlands. __ ~~~ ih idieillinantiili 1, 648 
New Zealand (ineluding ‘ap pe rtaining islands) - intneaahdie baal 100 
| eee 6, 453 
New Guinea and other Pacific islands under Propose d Aus- 

SE eee ee es 100 
Palestine (with Trans-Jordan, proposed British “mandate) _ 190 
Bat chitnpiensaedeainstemapniigintpeatiindt wceithddypaneaddadmapaigianneddh-asebabes 100 
POR secrteimtititid rn nnendiidnncilt ala chilebsadededhccenicheabia cai emsananelsees és 5, 982 
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Country or area- 
Portugal 
Ruanda 
Rumania 
tussia, Kurope an and Astatic. 

Samoa, western (proposed mandate of New Zealand) —-—--- 
San Marino-- 
Siam 
South Africa, U nion of 
South West Africa qpenpenee mandate of Union of South 
Africa). 
Spain 
Sweden oe 
Switzerland = 
Syria and The Lebanon (French mandate) 
Tanganyika (proposed British mandate) - 
zone (proposed British mandate) 
ogoland (proposed French mandate) — 
T urkey 
Yap and other Pacific islands (under Japane se mandate) _ 
Yugoslavia > dhetadsss 


—Continned. aan 
ant, 
100 
603 
248 
100 
100 
100 
100 


afid Urundi (Be igium mi 1ndate) o- 


100 
131 
, SGL 
O81 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
671 


OOD ecieeoiies a astaneetameaen 164, 667 


| 


we Annual quota 
i— 


| Number 


| allotted of total 


hie ihgenbinamialaie a cs 


140, 999 | 
21, 847 | 


Northwestern Europe... 
Southern and eastern E urope and Asia Seay “ 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand and other Pacific islands.._.| 


Total 


It will therefore be seen that the eo-called Nordies are per- 
mitted an annual quota of 140,999 out of 164,667, leaving the 
balance the difference for 39 nations. 

Congress admits that it is discriminating against southern 
and eastern Burope. Congress practically declared the people 
from southern and eastern Europe inferior, and by the passage 
of this immig 
approval in favor 
world. 


of the Nordic races as against the whole 


During the quota year of 1923-24 there came to the United | 


States the following number of persons: 
To New York 

To Massachusetts 

To Lltinols 

To Michigan 

To New Jersey 

To Pennsylvania 


= 


i oe 


Does the cry against temieration come from these States? 
Decidedly not. In fact, statistics show that where the immi- 
grant settled the city or country prospered. Out of the number 
of immigrants during the quota year of 1923-24 which I have 
enumerated we find that the number of males and their pro- 
fessions are as follows: 

15, 056 
1,136 
2, 600 
3, 302 

967 

058 


Members of various professions... wenn nono nnn eones 
Architects 
Electricians 
Professional enginee CB...ncaneecactuaLetneseesnecceeneusesan 
Musicians ~~~ 
TCS .. .n.uosscessdeetsaumiineseuminiinbatmaehmeinmeen 2, 
Physicians - 646 
Literary and scientific persons 460 
Seulptors and artists among them 22 
Skilled workmen, including a large number of traders, among 

them miscellaneous. ---~-~- 
Laborers 
RC RROTOEE. .cnnncmaccmsnmstinncnnecsssccesensesunminl 
Farmers 
Servants 


339 

144 
9, 152 
2, 000 

283 

578 

Those men were an asset to this country. It can not be said 
they were undesirable. It can not be said that because they 
came from southern and eastern Europe they were weakening 
the structure of America. 

It has been claimed that the tmmigrant has reduced the 
standard of living which prevails here. This is likewise un- 
true. Those who live amongst immigrants, as distinguished 
from those who write about them for the purpose of establish- 
ing a thesis, know that almost from the moment of their 
landing they begin to establish themselves and shape their lives 
according to the standard mode of living. 

There has been a further unjustifiable charge and contention 
that there is in this country an undigested mass of alien thought 
and alien sympathy which breeds racial hatred. This, as other 
figures of speech, can not bear analysis. This does not mean 
that they are opposed to the land in which they live and in 
which they earn their livelihood, where they have established 
a permanent home for themselves and their children. 

When they left their country, they severed all political rela- 
tions with foreign countries. Do any considerable portion of 
them expect to leave our shores? Certainly not. 
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ration act it bas practically placed a stamp of | 
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Were the Puritans of New England, the Cavaliers of Virginia 
and Maryland, the Knickerbockers of New York, the Quakers 
of Pennsylvania, or the Scandinavians of the Middle West, wit), 
their undigested mass of alien thought and alien sympathy, 
menace to this country? Thev were not. 

All students of American history know very well] that our 
majestic Republic has been built up by a mingling of many 
races including those which are being discriminated against 
to-day as undesirables. 

The Italians, the Jews, the Poles of Russia, the Lithuanians. 
and Bohemians, have mingled and fused with the early im- 
migrants, namely, the English, the Scotch, and the Irish, and 
the Scandinavians, 

While the melting pot has not yet completed its amalgamated 
process, who shall say that America has lost any of her 
superiority because of the inter-racial transplanting and inter- 
racial transfusion? 

What a country this would be if the quota law was enforced 
during the time Columbus entered this country. 

What a country this would be if Marconi were returned 
when he came to this country in excess of the quota, or Tesla, 
with his wireless telegraphy and electrical inventions. What 
would happen if Steinmetz was barred from entering this coun- 
try because of the quota act or because he came from southern 

Surope? And who by these contributions have justified the 
wisdom of admitting the Jews and eastern Europeans in this 
land of ours. The president of one of the largest construction 
companies—Thompson-Starrett—was once a poor immigrant 
boy, coming from the land which is now being discriminated 
against. He is Louis J. Horowitz. 

In 1776 there were some 4,000 Jews in the United States 
who generally aided the Americans in the Revolutionary War. 

Haym Saloman, a Polish Jew, loaned his great fortune to 
help the Colonies at a critical juncture. 

Columbus came with Jews to America 128 years before the 
Mayflower, who brought to Plymouth its political and religious 
refugees from England, who gave to America its spirit, its 
truth, and its freedom. 

If there is anyone who doubts or questions the value and 
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| the contribution made to America by the races and people of 


southern and eastern Europe, he has but to spend a few days 
in a typical New Englend industrial center. 
In Worcester, Mass., for instance, there are 37 nationalities 


| at work in its various factories, creating the wealth of that 


thriving city; and what is true of Worcester is true of all of 
New England’s industrial centers of population, with her hum- 
ming mills and busy factories, 

I have referred only briefly to the contributions made by the 
immigrants of southern and eastern Europe in the field of cre- 
ative arts. I believe it is conceded by the keenest and deepest 
students of sociology that these peoples, because of their tradi- 
tion and by virtue of their temperament, can and will and are 
supplementing our material development with creative produc- 
tion in the artistic realm. 

The cultured of our people in New York enjoy and admire 
the world-famous Jewish violinists, planists, vocalists, and 
actors. 

Dr. Leopold Auer, most famous of violin teachers, 
studio in New York. 

Rubin Goldmark is president of the Bohemians, which is 
the largest and strongest of the world’s clubs of musicians. 
His symphonic compositions are played by the world’s great 
orchestras, and artists from all parts of America seek his 
studio for lessons in harmony and composition. In Puritan 
meeting houses the fiddle was thought an instrument of Satan's. 
Our Anglo-Saxon stock has crying need for the sobbing violins 
of virtuosi from southeastern and southern Burope and for 
all their wonderful arts: Zimbalist, Elman, Heifetz, Kreisler, 
De Pachmann, Godowsky, Rachmaninoff, Caruso, Gigli, and 
Bonci. 

Russia sent us Stokowski, who gives to Philadelphia the most 
brilliant of all orchestras. 

Naturally and instinctively we think of patriotism as the 
highest expression of Americanism. In the great hour of an 
emergency or national crisis all people of all races and religions 
are tested by the call to arms and by the service and self- 
sacrifice on the battle field, if need be. Anyone familiar with 
the devotion and heroism of our boys in the recent war must 
admit that no single race had a monopoly on heroism. 

I commend to those who are infected with the germ of the 
Nordic superior race theory, their beautiful and effective story 
of the eight American soldiers, by Samuel McCoy, which I 
shall take the liberty to quote: 


The heroism of the eight Americans whom I am about to name 
was duplicated in every one of the hundreds of regiments which were 


has his 
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cent from America to serve in France. I name these eight men merely | 
hecause their war records happen to be before me at the moment and | 
pecause much has been said of late in regard to the proper qualifica- 
tions for American citizenship. 

Each of these men was awarded the distinguished-service cross. 
rwenty thousand men who fought in the same division to which they 
belonged, all acquitted themselves with honor in the face of danger. 
A thousand men of the division were singled out to appear in the 
divisional citations for feats of heroism performed in that campaign. 
But these eight were ranked even higher than all these. They were 

the handful who won the distinguished-service cross, a decoration 
awarded only “ for extraordinary heroism in action.” 





The first man, a sergeant, in the assault launched against the 
seemingly impregnable Hindenburg line, “although twice wounded, | 
refused to leave the field, but remained with his platoon, exhibiting ? 


magnificent courage and bravery until he was wounded a third time. 
His devotion to duty set a splendid example to the men of his com- 
pany.” 

‘fhe second man, a corporal, in the same fearful fire of the enemy, 
“was an advance scout for his platoon. The platoon was temporarily 


halted by machine-gun fire from a section of the enemy trench in 
their immediate front. He rushed through the heavy enemy fire to 


the trench, and at the point of his rifle compelled 12 of the enemy to 
surrender. He then signaled for the platoon to advance.” 

third, also a corporal, “ left shelter, went forward, under intense 
machine-gun fire, and carried a wounded officer to safety. In accom- 
plishing this mission he was severely wounded,” 

rhe fourth, a private, first class, “‘ when the advance of his battalion 
was checked by heavy machine-gun fire, went forward, and two other 
soldiers, under heavy fire to reconnoiter the enemy positions. By 
effective rifle fire they drove the gunners from two machine-gun nests 
into a dugout nearby, which they captured, together with 35 prison- 
ers, including 3 officers. 

The fifth man, a private, “after being severely wounded by 
shrapnel, took shelter in a shell hole somewhat in advance of his com- 
pany, from which he had become separated in the fog and smoke. He 
saved the lives of four of his wounded comrades, who were occupying 


ny 
rhe 


also 


the shell hole, by throwing live grenades which had been tossed into 
the shell hole by members of his own company in the rear into the 
enemy's lines. 

The sixth, a private, “under heavy shell and machine-gun fire, left 
the shelter of his trench, and going forward under a thick smoke 
screen, single-handed captured between 30 and 40 prisoners. Three 


weeks later, in a second battle, after the advance of his company had | 
been stopped by strong, hostile machine-gun fire, he, with three com- 
rades, advanced far ahead of the front line to attack an enemy posi- 
tion located in a large farmhouse. By skillful maneuvering in the | 
broad daylight they covered all entrances to the house and forced the 
surrender of the entire force of the enemy, numbering 36 men and 2 

During the exploit they killed of the enemy who attempted 
to take cover in the cellar.” 

The seventh, a private, “exhibited exceptional bravery by leaving 
shelter and going into an open field, under heavy machine-gun 
shell fire, to rescue wounded soldiers.” 

The eighth man, also a private, “while the advance against the 
Hindenburg line was at its height, seeing an American machine gunner 
exposed to the enemy, ran to his assistance. On the way he was seri- 
ously wounded, but continued on, reaching the position and using his 
body to shield the gunner while the latter poured a fire into the enemy. 
He was wounded three times, finally losing consciousness, but after his 
wounds were dressed he insisted on leaving the field unaided.” 

The names of these eight American soldiers, all of whom are still | 
living, are John N. F. Bilitzki, Lonnie J. Moscow, Aloizy Nagowski, 
Isane Rabinowitz, Epifanio Affatato, Wasyl Kolonoczyk, Daniel Mos- 
kowitz, and Antony Sclafoni. 
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officers. 


and 


Having disposed of the racial ethnic argument used by the 
restrictionists to justify the closing of the door of the United 
States, let me pass on to another phase of the question. The 
restriction act of May 19, 1921, was enacted as a postwar recon- 
struction measure. 

We had an army of unemployed, and as a temporary ex- | 
pedient we tightened up on our restrictive features. But that 
emergency is passed. Less than several years ago, when we 
were on the upward swing industrially, captains of industry | 
and farmers were demanding the complete abandonment of all 
restrictive legislation on immigration. The cry went out that | 
there was imminent danger of a labor shortage, seriously handi- | 

' 


capping the industrial and the agricultural development of our | 
Nation. What has happened since then to justify swinging | 
to the other extreme? The passage of the 1924 act based on the 
census of 1890 is very evident as a discriminatory bill, as 
pointed out. 

We have abandoned the policy laid down by the founders of 
this Republic, which policy, so far as immigration is concerned, | 
made possible the greatest development ever witnessed by any | 
people and by any nation in history. 
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I was designated as a member of the Immigration Committee 
in the Sixty-elghth Congress, and remain such a member of the 
same committee in the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

I have earefully studied the immigration problem without 
any prejudice and without any foreign sympathy but purely 
from the standpoint of a representative of the American people 
and what in my opinion would be best for this country. 

I find that during the course of my experience as a member 
of this great Immigration Committee that the members con- 
stituting this committee are men of great learning and intelli- 
gence, but yet they have not and do not fully grasp the situa- 
tion and the conditions that confront certain sections of the 
United States. This, I presume, is due to the little time a 
Member has in the course of his duties in Congress to further 
study his people, their environment, and the surrounding home 
life, as a result of which when a Member representing a large 


| city community proposes a workable liberalization policy of 
immigration, it may be looked upon with suspicion by the col- 


league coming from a southern or other part of the country, he 
believing that the proposed claim suggested by the Member 
representing the city district is furthering a measure to bring 
more labor into the United States. On the other hand, this 
may not be the intention at all, but may be purely an act of 
humanity and to bring about a better understanding of each 
restrictive policy on immigration and to unite the families of 
those people who are in the United States and who, as a result 
of statutory requirements, can not become citizens of the 
United States for a number of years. However, if these people 
were to apply for citizenship to-day, they could pass the tests 


| and thereby be enabled to apply for visas for their wives and 


minor children, so that they may emigrate to this country and 
join their relatives. 

During the present session of Congress there came before the 
Committee on Immigration several organizations who opposed 
the uniting of families as nonquota immigrants, but suggested 
that they be given a preference within the quota. 
prising that some people will talk about preference in the 
quota, which means almost nothing, except to the ordinary 
American it would mean that a preference comes first, but in 
reality the quota under the act of 1924 is so small that in cer- 
tain countries it would take years—not one or two, but per- 
haps five years or more—before the preference would amount to 
anything. 

Hiow can a wife and minor child interfere with any labor 
problems in this country, and why should the United States 
not allow a man who has been permanently admitted and of 
good moral character to bring in his wife and minor children 
exempt of any quota? This is strictly a humane measure. It 
tends to bring a better and higher standard of morality and, 


It is sur- 


| in my opinion, would be more advantageous to the prospective 


future citizen. 

Who can honestly and justly advocate the separation for many 
years of a family? Yet that seems to be the case from sections 
of the country that have never had dealings with immigration 
direct and that do not know anything about the type of men 
and women but about whom they write and speak. 

The President of the United States, in his message to Congress 
on December 8, 1925, said: 


While not enough time has elapsed to afford a conclusive demonstra- 


| tion, such results as have been secured indicate that our immigration 


law is on the whole beneficial. It is undoubtedly a protection to the 
wage earners of this country. The situation should, however, be care- 
fully surveyed, in order to ascertain whether it is working a needless 
hardship upon our own inhabitants. If it deprives them of the comfort 
and society of those bound to them by close family ties, such modifi- 
cations should be adopted as will afford relief, always in accordance with 
the principle that our Government owes its first duty to our own people 
and that no alien, inhabitant of another country, has any legal rights 
whatever under our Constitution and laws. It is only through treaty, 
or through residence here, that such rights accrue. But we should not, 
however, be forgetful of the obligations of a common humanity. 

* * * We ought to have no prejudice against an alien because he 


is an alien. The standard which we apply to our inhabitants is that of 


| manhood, not place of birth * * * 


What has Congress done to follow this recommendation and 
the recommendation of the many millions of Americans who 
join in the President’s message? 

The uniting of families brings about better citizenship and a 


| better-class of people who will grow up with their newly adopted 


land. Why Congress should be guided by the influence of 
certain organizations in the United States who hold a whip 
over the heads of some Members of this great House of 
Representatives who fear political destruction is beyond me 
to conceive. I should venture to say, that if these various 
Members of Congress in their respective States would place 
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the question before their own constituents as to whether or 
not families of permanent residents in the United States and 
future citizens should be united, I have no doubt in my mind 
but that they would change their form of policy and their 
form of vote. I believe and have much faith in our American 
people, but the fact remains that they do not get the proper 
information. 
of families would completely open our doors to immigration 
and would allow in thousands and millions of immigrants, 
which is not a fact and never was supported by the most liberal 
in Congress, 

I believe in a restrictive policy of immigration and I do not 
believe in allowing to come here more tan we can absorb, 
but where no injury could come to any of us—and in fact 
would help bring about a better spirit in patching up separated* 
fumilies—who can deny that right’ 

It is only necessary for me to make a slight reference to 


the testimony of a Lumber of declarants, who appeared before | 
Immigration on or about the 16th day of | 
February, 1926, which testimony will be found in the hearing | 


the Committee on 
entitled “Admission of Relatives and Soldiers,” No. 69.1.9. 

In this instance the committee came into close contact with 
the new immigrants, and had an opportunity to cross-examine 
each declarant individually. To relate all their testimony 
would burden the reader, and I will therefore just 
myself to a very few brief questions and answers. It must also 
be borne in mind that these declarants although only here be- 
tween one and two and one-half years, can speak the English 
language understandingly. 

The first one, Joseph Danowsky, in this country about 
and one-half years, has a wife and two children in Europe. 
stutes, “ Il wrote to my wife and children on the other side 
also sent them the flag of this country and told them it 
the American flag. One of my children answered me that it 
was very nice and would like to be where it is and learn 
the English language and become Americans”: 


two 


was 


ty Mr. DICKSTEIN: 
Q. All you are seeking is to have your wife and children come into 
this country? Is not that the point? 
By Mr. Danowsky : 
A. Yes; and to get 
and girl. 


a real education, to be a good American boy 


Part of the testimony of Phillip Reiss, another declarant, who 
appeared before the committee, is as follows: 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 
llow long you 
months. 

Q. What do you average a week ?—A. $55. 

Q. Can you support your wife and children? 
for a year, 

Q. Without a wife?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say you make $50 a week. 
wif A. Yes, 

The other declarants, who appeared before the committee, 
made statements of a similar nature to the questions which 
were asked of them and they gave the impression of being men 
of good character. They came into this country through the 
quota process and are able to pass ithe examination for citi- 
venship to-day if the statutes permitted it. All they requested 
wus that they be given the right to bring in their wives and 
minor children in exemption of the quota, so that they may 
live a 
same equal rights as offered other men. 


Q are in this country?—A. Two years and 


Are you prepared to give your 
a good home? 


confine | 


He | 
and | 
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eight } 


-A. Yes; I have a home | 


Soe ak a 


| Germany 


| Spain 


| Palestine 





(an Congress therefore close its ears and deny them the | 


right to bring in the dearest members of their family? 
can the restrictionists answer this question? 


How 


NATIONAL ORIGIN SCHEME 

'To the existing confusion with reference to the enforcement 
of the immigration act of 1924, there will be added the diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the status of every alien by the new fea- 
ture which goes into effect July 1, 1927, and written into the 
act of 1924, as follows: 

Sec. 11. (b) The annual quota of any nationality for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1927, and for each year thereafter, shall be a num- 
ber which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants 
in continental United States in 1920 having that national origin 
(ascertained as hereinafter provided in this section) bears to the num- 
ber of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920, but tle mini- 
mum guota of any nationality shall be 100, 


This new method of computation is without precedent in the 
traditions of American lawmaking. Under the provisions of 
this so-called “origin scheme” quoted above, after July 1, 
927, three members of the President's Cabinet are given the 


| Australia 


cleaner, happier, and more respectable life with the | Other ABla......-.-----2000--00--nn-n-------eeenee=- 
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right to decide the national origin of the population of tho 
United States in 1920. The alleged statistics of which the lay 
of 1924 is based do not exist in fact; are built on carefy)\, 
made and skilfully spread falsehoods and prejudices, presented 
to the Immigration Committee of the Senate when the distin 


| guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerep] insisted upon 
Some of them are led to believe that the uniting | 


its incorporation in the act of 1924 the so-called 


y * origin 
provision,” and the House naturally fell for it. 


When the bil! 


| Was passed in the House originally this provision was no; 


included. Not until it got to the Senate was it attached to the 


| bill by the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. 


At that time both the Director of the Census, Mr. Steuart, ang 
Doctor Hill, who appeared before the managers, declared that 
they would be obliged to adopt arbitrary methods to arrive 
at the proper basis upon which allocation would be based. 
This provision, which is to go into effect July 1, 1927, limits 
the number of European immigrants to 150,000 annually, and 
from the tabulation prepared by the proponents of this scheme 
and utilized on the floor of the House by Mr. Varire, of Colo 
rado, then a member of the Immigration Committee, and in the 
conference meeting by the conferees, through the efforts of 
this distinguished Senator I speak of from Pennsylvania, re 


| duced to actual understandable figures—not upon any scien 


titie basis at all—a limitation of 150,000 for all the countries 
of Kurope. 


The following table of permissible immigration is shown 


| below as they were submitted on the floor of the House: 


Quotas 


| | 

2 per cent! National 
of 1890 | origins 
with Junder the 
mini- 150,000 
mum | limit 
of 100 | proviso 


I re. 
Nationality or country Present 





Albania 
Armenia 


100 
100 
990 
509 


100 
100 
1, 840 
260 
100 
1, 320 
100 
1, 092 
221 
408 
100 
2, 763 
22, 018 
91, 111 
536 
1, 259 
100 
5, 878 
253 
444 
100 
2, 669 
2, 433 
4, 509 
386 
4, 002 
141 
3, 707 
781 
602 
100 
100 
162 
119 
100 
100 
100 
14 
100 
100 


161, 990 150, 903 


Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 
Esthonia 


Fiume 


Great Britain and Ireland.-...............-..-.-. sitniisal 





Luxemburg 
Netherlands - - 


Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania........ snp ethnipiiba adn t_iaiuemndbh eal 
SII titania tema tlacinde innate tntnniniapesn Slee anaeindie anil 


Sweden 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 
Other Europe 


Turkey 





SEE TINUED. «.cienuithhuindiins aiveiendnammnatiaibia 
New Zealand 


Total 





At that time I bitterly opposed this scheme and made a 
speech against it on May 9, 1924, in which I attacked this so- 
called “origin scheme,” but it seems little attention was paid 
to my protest. Nobody seemed to be familiar with it, but 
nevertheless they accepted the report of the House managers, 
who knew just as little about it. Now that the law is going 
into force the voice of the people is heard against it, and 
rightfully so. It is a law which will bring about a most hope- 
less confusion in the entire scheme of immigration; and no 
matter how complicated the law may be to-day and how un- 
just it may be to the alien who seeks admission into the United 
States, it is nothing compared to what it will be when this so- 
called “ origin scheme” goes into effect. 

The writing into the law of this provision was a new de- 
parture from our immigration policy in the history of our 
country. It is a brand-new scheme of dividing the world into 
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friendly and unfriendly races. It will undoubtedly result in a 
decided cleavage amongst the alien population of the United 
States into races which are considered good and races which 
are consfdered inferior. What the basis for the division is is 
almost impossible to ascertain, if we take into consideration 
statistics and such other material before us. It is the most 
arbitrary division of peoples and nationalities which the world 
bas as yet seen. 

I am not aware that there is any satisfactory yardstick 
which ean, in view of our present knowledge of races and na- 
tionalities, determine at a moment’s notice an individual race 
or origin. A study of the European nations will clearly show 
that none of them can boast of uniform racial origin. All 
European races have been the result of a long process of mix- 
ture of nationalities and races, so that a Briton of to-day may 
have as much Irish blood in him as he has Scotch or English. 
How it will be possible to ascertain that a person is purely 
Irish or English or Swedish or German has not yet been shown 
in the scheme that is to take effect in July, 1927. 

In practical operation it has been figured that the bulk of 
the new immigrants will come from Great Britain and North 
Ireland. The Irish Free State has been cut from the present 
quota of 28,567 to a quota of 8,330. The increase in the quota of 
Great Britain and North Ireland is 34,000 to 85,135, and I pre- 
dict that the figure will be 91,111, as I stated on the floor of the 
Hlouse in my speech in opposition to this “ origin” proposition 
in May, 1924. How in the world can anybody determine 
whether a person is of north Irish or south Irish extraction is 
beyond my comprehension, 

Who brought about this “ national origin” scheme? In mak- 
ing a thorough examination, we find that paid agents of the 
Carnegie organization, having secured appointments as unpald 
officials of the United States Government departments, being 
in the Government service, under these conditions, and while 
under the pay of the Carnegie Endowment, and with its power- 
ful backing, were thus enabled to work out the law passed in 
1924, which provided for this so-called “ origin” provision and 
which the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania accepted as 
accurate. As a matter of fact, the principal officials of the 
Carnegie organization admit its responsibility for the 1924 
immigration law, and its agents also admit that they were em- 
ployed by the Carnegie organization for this purpose. 

I could go on and on to show the unjustness and the slur 
upon the good people of this country by such a scheme, but one 
need not go very much further to establish one’s case after 
reading the three tables I have set forth above, and which will 
convinee you beyond a shadow of doubt that a certain group 
of individuals who enjoy luxury and who know of no hardships 
are seeking to make America Nordic and are going to extremes 
at the expense of the American people and against those who 
have helped to build America. 

I hope at the next session of Congress to remove the stain 
that has been on the statute books of our country and which 
are contrary to every tradition of America. 


SPEECHES DELIVERED AT THE STATE RALLY OF 2,000 OHIO DEMOCRATS 
IN COLUMBUS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1926 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including the addresses of 
certain gentlemen at a Democratic meeting in Columbus two or 
three weeks ago, including the former Secretary of the Navy, 
Senator Kine, the State chairman, and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by publishing the 
addresses of some Democrats. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
did not hear distinctly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by publishing the 
addresses of certain Democrats, 

Mr. HOWARD. That seems reasonable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted I insert 
the addresses delivered at the State Democratic rally in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June 2, 1926, by Hon. T, E. Dye, chairman Democratic 
State executive committee; by Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secre- 
tury of the Navy in the Cabinet of President Wilson; by Hon. 
WittiaAM H. Kino, United States Senator from Utah; and by 
Hon. Martin L. Davey, Member of Congress for the fourteenth 
Ohio district. The addresses are as follows: 


Appress or Hon. T. E. Drs, CHAIRMAN DeMocraTic Stats EXEcvurTive 
COMMITTEB 

Your excellency, Governor Donahey, distinguished guests and fellow 

Democrats, this great outpouring of men and women, representing prac- 
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tically every county of the State, to do honor to a dfstinguished Secre- 
tary of the Navy from North Carolina and the great Senator from 
Utah, the cradle of beautiful Salt Lake, is characteristic of the mili- 
tant Democracy of Ohfo. 

Let me assure you, Mr. Secretary and Mr. Senator, that we boys and 
we girls are not related either by biood or political ties to a certain 
other group of Ohio citizens who called themselves “we boys,” better 
known as the “Ohio gang,” and who now are so conspicuous by their 
absence in any political gathering, 

Sirs, when you have returned to your homes let us hope that you may 
have been impressed with the fine citizenship of this great Common- 
wealth. Be assured that not only the men and women comprising the 
Democratic Party, but also the great mass of independent thinking 
Republicans have been humiliated and are determined to blot out the 
stain on Ohio's fair name not only by punishing the guilty, but also by 
returning to private life men fn high position who have tried to shield 
them by resorting to the mongrel family for emblems of purity for 
comparison. Friends, can it be possible that the senior Senator from 
Ohio, the purifier of Newbury, has been wrongly interpreted, that after 
all he did not seek to elevate in his famous hound’s tooth oration, but 
rather to classify, knowing old dog Tray’s propensity to gorge himself 
on viands repulsive to decent citizens. Democratic candidates for 
United States Senate, please take notice, have a heart. 

I want to take this opportunity to appeal to the Democratic men 
and women present—when you return to your respective homes lose 
no time to cooperate with your fellow Democrats to fill your tickets 
with men of quality, men of character for every office within the gift 
of your respective counties, particularly legislative candidates. In 
senatorial and congressional districts give us men, real red-blooded 
men. If you leaders will lead, if you will become enthusiastic your 
enthusiasm will be infectious and good men will respond to your 
appeal. We must be willing to sacrifice and to serve, we must be 
unselfish and untiring in our efforts; never was the stage set prettier 
for the Democrats in Ohio than it is to-day. We have elected 8 
governors out of -the last 10, and each succeeding administration has 
brought new honor and glory to the Democratic Party in Ohio. 

In 1910, under the gallant leadership of that great statesman, the 
dean of Ohio’s Democracy, Hon. Judson Harmon, we elected a legis 
lature in both branches and a full complement of State officers, and 


; we delivered the goods to the people of Ohio. 


Under the leadership of Governor Harmon’s successor, the little 
giant from the Miami Valley, Hon. James M. Cox, we placed Ohio in 
the forefront of the States of the Nation In progressive and humane 
laws for the common man, and while there has been a relaxing on 
the part of the great body of voters for legislative and minor offices 
in the past elght years, the masses are again aroused and fully realize 
that they had placed a herculean task on the shoulders of Ohio's 
present distinguished governor, Vic Donahey. 

Let me say to you now, without preference or prejudice, that whom- 
ever the party selects for its standard bearer this fall that candidate 
will go to the people with an appeal to give him a legislature and 
State officers who will cooperate and with our pledge that we will 
give them an administration of which they can well be proud. 

The stage is set, the curtain is drawn; are we going to give the 
people a show befitting the dignity of a great party, or are we going 
to strew the State with political corpses? It is in our hands, fellow 
Democrats; let's be men, let’s defend our share of the present 
administration, conscious of the fact that it is human to err but 
firm in the faith that our servants have done the right as God has 
given them the light to see the right. 

We know from experience in our own household that it is hard to 
always keep every member in the straight and narrow path. I have 
had a close-up view of the present administration for the past 20 
months, I know that each and every department under Democratic 
rule has vied with the other to excel in their service to the people of 
this great State, and I defy Granny Crabbe, attorney general, or any 
of his satelites to show wherein the present administration has wilfully 
or intentionally abused the trust imposed in it. I do not make this 
statement in defense of any candidate for office at this time but in de- 
fense of the Democratic Party. 

It is my hope to see our party in Ohio builded on so firm a founda- 
tion that it can never again be said that our governor is bigger than 
the Democratic Party. Ohio has many sons that are destined to 
shine, Simon-pure Jeffersonian Democrats, Christian gentlemen, broad 
in mind, keen of instinct, leaders of men, leaders in business acumen. 
Men who believe governments were made for men, not men made for 
governments, men who believe that our Government is a big business 
institution and should be run as such, 

It is now my pleasure to introduce one of the outstanding Ohio men 
of this type. One who has been growing rapidly in northern Ohio for 
the past 10 years, who served a Republican city as mayor for 6 years, 
and who is now serving a third term in Congress from a Republican 
district. It gives me great pleasure to introduce Hon. Martin L. 
Davy, Congressman from the fourteenth district, to the Democracy of 
Ohlo, 
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Appress or Hon. Martin L. Davey, Memper Or ConGress, FOURTEENTH 
Oun1o DisTrRicT 

To the men and women of Ohio Democracy, perhaps I may be par- 
doned for t this gathering of coworkers in the great cause for 
which we I am a Democrat. As the apostle said, “ Let us 
give the faith that is in us,” and I would like to relate to 
you the historical facts and the which have made me a 
from deliberate choice. 
Democrat. My good old father was an independent 
My mother’s people happened to be all Republicans. I am 
fact, there is where I make the money I spend 


ling 
tand, why 
reason for 
’ reasoning 
Democrat 

I w not born a 

pe ith 


ed in business, in 
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iness Republicans. My home county, and every 
congressional district, is normally Republican. So 

for me, if I merely wanted to secure and hold public 
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ch would be likely to help my business most, would be 
publican Party and accept the benefits of the easy road. 
is something about it that appeals to me in a deeper and 
ense than mere temporary political success and the 
goes with it. My immediate tnspiration is the 
the life of my old father, who came to 
ago as a penniless immigrant and carved out a name 
ce for himself by virtue of the opportunities 
here, Granting that he had a genlus for 
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And 1 might go even further and say that America 
us all possible. I have a fe 
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When you and I speak of America we do not mean the vast expanse 
of land nor the majestic mountains nor the mighty rivers. We do not 
unsurpassed natural wealth that God Almighty put here 
upon which mankind might draw. These things have 
ountless centuries. The physical world does not change. 
sun upon the wondrous mountains and 
valleys of America 10,000 years ago that shines to-day. The 
brilliant stars twinkled in the nighttime in bygone ages. The 
moon spread her silvery luster over the earth in the beginning 
of time as It does to-day. For thousands of years the mighty rivers 
have continued to flow to the sea. Towering trees have adorned the 
surface of the earth for so long that man can not tell, and for count- 
flowers have bloomed and the birds have sung their 
the winds have made sweet music through the tree- 
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While the physical world has remained unchanged, great things have 
taken place in the progress of the human race. We go back for cen- 
turies and we see the masses of mankind as the unrewarded and uncon- 
sidered of selfish masters And then there began to work in 
the human consciousness and undefined and perhaps incoherent force— 
a groping after something better. Gradually, and by very long processes, 
mankind wrested from unwilling lords and kings and rulers the begin- 
ning of liberty. Step by step the human race moved forward, led by 
daring and courageous spirits who aspired to the advancement of the 
race, ond ofttimes they paid a tragic price for their defiance of the 
It was the spirit of liberty and democracy working 
in the souls of men, always groping through the darkness toward the 
rising sun, 

iinally, there was established here in America, as a result of the 
centuries of human advancement, an entirely new system and philoso- 
phy of government. It was born of the blood and suffering of the 
pioneers It was dedicated to human Hberty and equal rights. It 
proclaimed to the world a new philosophy that all men should have 
an equal opportunity, no matter what might have been their origin. 

And yet, in the very beginning of this Republic, there developed a 
for supremacy between two opposing philosophies—one advo- 
Iiamilton and the other by Jefferson. Hamilton was at heart 
Ile believed that all government should be run for the 
benetit of the rich and powerful, and I think he believed it honestly. 
lle had no faith in the masses. He would have given them nothing 
except the crumbs from a benevolent aristocracy. He would have 
made of this country not only a monarchy, but he would have grafted 
the curse of social and the blighting influence of titled 
nobility. He would have made the Federal Government supreme 
not for the benefit of the people, but to rule them in the interest of the 
Hamilton did not even favor the American Constitution, and 
he accepted it only because be found that it was impossible to get any- 
thing more nearly to his. liking. 

The titanic struggle that took place in the early days of this Republic, 
a century and a quarter ago, is one of the greatest romances of human 
progress in all history. It must be that God gave Thomas Jefferson 
to America, and put into his noble soul the philosophy of government 
aud the spirit of liberty that became the foundation of our Nation, 
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And God must have given to Jefferson a marvelous courage and 
a spirit of self-sacrifice adequate to meet the demands of a situation 
charged with great possibilities for the future of the race. 

The story of Jefferson's life and service is so inseparably ip terwoven 
with the America that we know and love that it challenges the thoueht 
and spirit of our citizenship for all time. Think of this man, born 
of aristocratic lineage, with all that wealth and social position could 
give him; think of this man at a time when the spirit of aristocracy 
and wealth temporarily held sway and defied the elemental purpx se 
of democracy. Jefferson might very easily have chosen for himself t 
path of luxury and social preferment and political advancement amor 
those of like birth. Many another man in similar circumstances wou) 
have done so, but the great Jefferson breathed the spirit of democracy. 
felt the heart throbs of the great common people, turned his back on 
the things that were his by birth, and took up the battle for human 
rights and popular government. 

Jefferson believed in the masses. It was his conviction that no just 
government could rest upon any other foundation than that of popular 
satisfaction and support. His philosophy was not one of force, exe 
cised by an all-powerful Federal Government, but one built upon the 
solid foundation of popular approval. He was the great aposile of 
democracy in its noblest and truest sense. The political battle which 
was waged under his magnificent and courageous leadership was pro! 
ably the most important thing that happened in America, not 
even excepting the wars that have been fought to establish America 
and maintain her national integrity. If Jefferson had failed, the 
America that know and venerate would probably never have ex 
isted, although perhaps it may be fair to say that the spirit of liberty 
is irresistible and might some day have asserted itself. At least thy 
happy day when democracy should rule would have been postponed for 
a long time, and we would have had here in this land a Nation made 
up of millions of people ruled by a strong Federal Government that 
had no thought for the people themselves, but gave every considera- 
tion and all the benefits of government to the rich and powerful. 
There would have been no great opportunity for you and me. The 
places which we enjoy to-day we have in abundant measure because a 
noble and courageous soul, in the person of Thomas Jefferson, led a 
movement and a battle of human progress that established democracy 
as the fundamental basis of American civie and political life. 

What is democracy, that sacred principle that has been the great 
ness and glory of America? It is that system and philosophy of gov- 
ernment which guarantees to the children of all Americans an equal 
right to success and advancement, to prosperity and happiness. It 
proclaims to all men that the child of the most lowly shall have no 
barrier placed in his way by law or caste or custom. It beckons with 
outstretched hands, with like force and meaning, to the farmer boy in 
the far away prairies, to the son of the struggling mechanic, and even 
to one who toils way down in the mines, or to the child of adversity in 
the great cities, and bids him rise and partake of the blessings of this 
land of freedom and opportunity in full measure, according to his 
natural endowments and the effort which he is willing to give for his 
advancement. 

This principle is so fundamental in America and has contributed so 
much to our greatness and our national well-being that it is worthy 
of the utmost devotion of a great people who have been its beneficiaries. 
That principle must be preserved in America in all of its virgin strength 
and fineness so that we may continue to enjoy a land of freedom and 
opportunity in a very real and full sense. 

I believe in Democratic government. I believe in the masses of the 
people. Jefferson was their great advocate, and his philosophy has 
justified itself over and over again. The masses are more nearly 
right than their traducers. There is a great soul in the common 
people, a great God-given instinct to judge things by their true values. 
They may err at times, but nearly always through false leaders. But 
the masses work out their philosophy over a period of time in terms 
of truth and justice and human right. 

IIere let me tell a simple little story that illustrates my concep- 
tion of democratic America. It is the story of a little home, some- 
where in the interior of the country. There are only two rooms in 
this house. One is used as a bedroom and the other as a combined 
living room and dining room. There are no carpets on the floors, 
just three or four very inexpensive rugs. There are no lace curtains 
at the windows. Two pictures only adorn the walls. One is a picture 
of George Washington crossing the Delaware, and the other is the 
picture of a pansy bed. 

The house is clean but the furniture is very simple, just a few in- 
expensive pieces. In the living room is a large cook stove that serves 
for heating purposes also. There are a table and a few chairs, with 
a desk at one side of the room and a sideboard at the other, both of 
which show unmistakable signs of the family adversities. 

Here and there one may see cracks in the walls, because this home 
was crudely made by its owner who could afford nothing better. 
There are flowers in the yard and plenty of fresh vegetables in the 
garden, but it takes only a glance to see that this is a home of 
poverty, softened it is true by intelligence and cleanliness and the 
love of beauty in nature. 
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One day there 1s born to this family a son, who can not know 
the luxuries of life in his growing years, nor the advantages of 
wealth and social position. From his cradle days to young manhood, 
he grows in the rugged environment of struggle and adversity. The 
day comes when he is about to leave home to go out into the great 
world, to him unknown, and make his way in this land of freedom and 
opportunity. 

As he is about to leave to face the battle of life in the unknown 
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purposes, and were later “hoist by their own petard.” It has not 
often operated to defeat the will of the majority. But just 
as it is possible for 866 delegates in a convention made up of 1,008 
delegates, to defeat the will of 733, long fis it a 
menace, 

Even if this rule did not concea’ the possibility of minority veto, 


so lone 


just so possibk 


| the fact that it is the only place in American politics and government 


| in which the 


and uncharted field, where the mettle of men is severely tested, his | 


mother takes his hand in hers that is wrinkled and worn with toil, 
and speaks to him, as follows: 

“My son, I want to give you a message to take with you in your 
struggle for place and recognition in this, our America. We have 
endured great and unceasing poverty. We have been unable to provide 
you with any of the luxuries, and only the barest necessities of life. 
We can not give you social position with which to start your life. 
We can give you none of the advantages of wealth. We have been 
able, by great effort and sacrifice, to provide you with a good educa- 
tion that is made possible by the public-school system of this country. 
You have a good mind and good health. You have inherited energy and 
ambition. 

“But, my son, you and I both ought to thank God that you were 
born in America, this great land of freedom and democracy and equal 
opportunity, a land in which there is no social caste and where there 
is no barrier against the children of the most lowly. There is no 
place within the gift of the American people that is net open to you 
in full measure if you are worthy of it. There is no high station 
in the business life of this country to which you may not aspire. 
There is no honor or reward in the professions which you may not 
rightly seek, and properly hope to attain, if you have the determina- 
tion and the capacity to justify it. In spite of the humbleness of 
your beginning, and the lowly station from which you start, this 
great, wonderful America, with its democracy and its liberty and its 
equal opportuntty, is of itself a priceless regal heritage. Go! And 
may God bless you in your struggle for the rewards that America alone 
makes possible!” 

This little story tells in its way the whole basic philosophy of our 
country. It ts a thing which has inspired us as a people to greater 
progress and achievement than anything tn the history of man. It is 
not the story of a physical America but of a great human force—a 
people and a philosophy of government. 

There is something about this spirit of democracy that stirs the soul 
of man. It is, I thimk, a spiritual force. Through all the long his 
tory of human struggle there was this same irreconcilable conflict 
between the theory of the Hamiltons, who could conduct all human 
affairs for the benefit of the favored few, and the Jeffersons, who 
would make ef government and society the servant of the masses for 
their protection and advancement. God give us the wisdom to see its 
meaning and its significance. God give us courage and nobility of 
purpose to maintain the fight for its preservation and upbuilding, so 
that we may pass on to our children a really great and worth-while 
America—worthy of us and a noble ancestry. 





Appress OF Hon, JoserHus DANIELS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY IN THE 
CABINET OF PRESIDENT WILSON 

Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen of the Democratic hosts of 
Ohio, I count it a genuine privilege, as the country is emerging from 
the deadening of conscience in a period of static normalcy, to greet 
the militant Democracy of a great Commonwealth which has won 8 
out of the 10 last gubernatorial elections. It is a pleasure also to 
break bread with the indomitable Democracy of Ohio, and to join with 
your distinguished party leaders, including the unbeatable Buckeye 
Governor, Vic Donahey, whose administration has done more to secure 
real economy and has talked less about it than a certain much be 
praised enough, needs a diagram to point out the excuses for the mount- 
ing costs of peace-time government. 

There is need for a change in government at Washington, because 
instead of government of the people and by the people and for the 
people, we have to-day a well-oiled Federal Government—I am not now 
speaking of Teapot Dome—tin which privilege, to quote Senator Doliver 
of another administration, “ knows what it wants and how to get it.” 

It is toe soon now—and will be until after the November election— 
for Democrats to be picking out the winning candidate for 1928. If we 
carry Congress, the country will look to the Democrats to name the next 
President, and Democrats from ocean to ocean will unite to put an end 
to factionalism that has aforetime jeopardized success. But if it is 
too soon to discuss candidates, the time is ripe to discuss policies and 
principles, 

THE TWO-THIRDS RULE 


The hour has struck for the Democratic Party to rid itself of the 
body of death, popularly known as the two-thirds rule. It is a 
misnomer. It should be called the one-third rule. It operates for no 
good purpose. It is a big stick that can be used to enable a handful 
of delegates to thwart the will of the majority. In the old days—to 
be exact, in 1832—militant politicians Invoked it to carry out their 


majority does 
un-American. 


not prevail, shows it to be un 
democratic and In its practical workings it enables 
“the favorite son” candidates, by holding firm, to make a mesh of the 
rule which sifts out the really big men. It tends to force the nomina- 
tion of a candidate who is more available and more acceptable than 
one who is the embodiment of great causes. There was a day when 
the unknown man, with no enemies, was the ideal candidate. That 
may still work well in constituencies for the candidate of a party with 
a certain fixed majority of the voters. No Democrat has been elected 
since the war of the sixties, however, who could not beth hold the 
vote of his party and attract a large independent vote. The crowing 
number of independent voters, therefore, makes ft increasingly 
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and the assurance of free government. 


puts a premium on mediocrity. 

The day the two-thirds rule goes to the scrap heap, to which it its 
now headed, that day should the unit rule also go into innocuous 
desuetude. They were born in the same atmosphere, and it is fitting 
that they should be sepuichred as twin enemies of the easy ascertain- 
ment and acceptance of the rule of the majority. 


A TEXT FROM JEFFERSON 


I am going to take a text to-day for my political sermon, a text, 
which, it seems to me, is as much needed at this hour as when it was 
uttered 125 years ago. You will find my text in the Democratic 
political bible—that {is to say, the inaugural address of Thomas 
Jefferson, delivered on March 4, 1801. In choosing a Jefferson utter 
ance as my text I am not partisan, for I recall that Lincoln said: 
“The principles of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of free 
society.”” After enumerating some of the blessings enjoyed by his 
countrymen, which called for gratitude and “ acknowledging an ador 
ing and overruling Providence,” Mr. Jefferson asked: “ With all these 
blessings, what more is necessary to make us a happy and prosperous 
people?” and he answered in the memorable words of my text: 

“ Still one thing more, fellow citizens—a wise and frugal government, 
which shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave them 
otherwise free to regulate their own pursuit of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned, and this is necessary to close the circle of our felicities.” 

I make bold to say that so much wisdom as to government, outside 
of Holy Writ, has not been compressed by any man, living-or dead, tn 
one brief sentence. If every trace of the written Constitution of the 
United States, incorporating the Bill of Rights—the sheet anchor of 
the instrument—and the Declaration of Independence, by some cata- 
clysm should be destroyed, and if Elliott’s Debates and Hamilton's and 
Madison's notable discussion of the Constitution—if these should all 
be lost to posterity, every necessary right and duty of government and 
liberty of the citizen could be constructed from this almost inspired 
sentence in which Jefferson summed up the whole civic duty of man 
It fs at once a chart of free- 
dom and a mandate to governing bodies. 

For several generations it has been the habit of his admirers and 
detractors to magnify this or that saying of Jefferson found fn some 
casual letter or some other statement, often taken out of its context, 
and to hold up the fragment of his philosophy to the emulation or 
the condemnation of his countrymen. Every philosopher or idealist 
toys with new ideas, expresses horseback opinions upon them, and de 
lights in throwing out suggestions for debate and discussion. In vain 
will you look for any subject, from drafting the Declaration to the 
simplest detafl of Improvement of agriculture, which the versatile sage 
of Monticello did not touch tpon in his voluminous writings. There 
was no excursion into the philosophies or explorations such as he enter- 
prised when Lewis and Clark reached the shores “ where rolls the Ore- 
gon,” or any possible dream of achievement by his country; into the 
philosophies or exploration, such as the Louisiana Purchase, which 
did not call forth his vitalizing enthusiasm. There was no faith in the 
capacity of the average man to which he did not hold steadfast in 
a day when government of the people was hardly conceived of, even by 
those who fought in the hope that in some far-off day it might bless 
their descendants. 

In these days there {s much emphasis upon “the frugal govern- 
ment” to which Mr. Jefferson gave high place, and to the practice of 
his precepts he gave no mere lip service. People of all political parties 
have approved the utterances of President Coolidge for economy in 
public expenditures. He came Into office after the waste of war—the only 
way to spell war is w-a-s-t-e—and after such debauchery and exploita- 
tion and stupidity as to drive members from his Cabinet and send to 
prison the recreant almoner of the people’s gratitude to the defenders 
of democracy in the World War. It was not as easy to deflate public 
expenditures as it had been to practice too hasty a policy of deflation 
following the faflure of America to lead in stabilization after the 
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armistice, There were those who wished to “carry on” in increased 
military and other expenditures, 

Mr. Coolidge’s preaching of economy was hailed by all who had 

resented the failure of the Republican Congress in 1918-1920 to 
follow Mr. Wilson's recommendation of large tax reduction. When 
you hear peans of praise for tax reduction by the Coolidge adminis- 
delayed—I beg to remind you that on May 19, 
Republican Congress met in extraordinary session, 
Wilson urged an immediate reduction of war taxation. A 
Democratic Secretary of the Treasury pointed out that reductions 
could be wisely effected at once. But there was no reduction of ex- 
penditures or decrease of taxation by the legislative branch of the 
Government which came under Republican control after the Novem- 
ber election in the 1918 debacle. Why the delay? The Republican 
Congress did not conceal its purpose. Its policy, determined upon by 
political expediency, was to let the people groan under war taxes 
until after the election of 1920. They believed that by such partisan 
course they could deceive the people and persuade them that the way 
to relief was in a Republican victory. They understood that Ameri- 
yoters, disillusioned and shell shocked, could be stampeded into 
Their political assessment of popular turning from idealism 
proved to be accurate. 

While acknowledging the value of much good preaching, and some, 
but belated, good practice of economy by Mr. Coolidge, the country 
has now come to see after a period of propaganda and acceptance of 
inspired statements by the spokesman, whoever he is, that there has 
been much more talk of “a frugal government” than of realization 
of the sort of administration Jefferson proclaimed and put in opera- 
tion It has been more noticeable in the breach than in the observance. 

The administration of Federal Government in peace times 
has steadily risen in the period when an army of press agents have 
dinning into the ears of the people that economy to the bone 
has inaugurated at Wasbington. No one expects to conduct 
government in this era of high prices upon the economical plane that 
in the administrations of Grover Cleveland or the pre-war 
period under Wilson, But they do expect, when all the virtues have 
relegated to the scrap heap except economy, which has been 
crowned as the first and only commandment, that there shall be some 
fruits to show for the showers of promise and proclamation. The test 
of whether the promise to the ear has been kept to the hope is to 
eliminate all expenditures made necessary by war and contrast the 
regular expenditure of such years as 1914, 1915, and 1916 with those 
of 1924, 1925, and 1926. When the armistice was signed Wilson at 
once decreased expenses by $12,000,000. It was necessary. Nearly all 
the expenses decreased since Wilson were likewise necessary when war 
expenditures were no longer required. The country expected real 
economy. Instead what do we have? In a recent statement Congress- 
man Byrns, of the House Appropriations Committee, after a careful 
comparative study gave figures which show that the boasted economy 
to the bone Is more a poise or a gesture than an accomplished fact. 

“ Since 1924,” says Representative Byrns, “ the cost of the Federal 
Government has been steadily increasing despite all claims to the con- 
trary.’ The Federal expenditures have increased $2,060,227,115 since 
1916, the last pre-war year of the Wilson administration. Not only 
have expenses increased but not counting the increases due to the war 
debt, sinking fund, and interest, the expenses of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and the Shipping Board, annual expenditures have increased $1,751,- 
686,975. These comparative figures are for 1916 and 1925. 

Not long ago the President said: 

“Federal expenditures, which then amounted to $5,538,000,000 for 
that fiscal year, 1921, it is now estimated will be cut down to $3,619,- 
000,000 for this fiscal year, This is a saving of $1,919,000,000,” 

To which Mr. Byrns answers with the following figures, which show 
that but for the natural decrease in war-time expenditures the Coolidge- 
Ilarding administration would have increased expenditures $278,000,000 
and more if the Congress had not of its own motion cut the President's 
Budget estimates. 

Mr. Byrns gives these natural decreases, as follows: 

Reduction in Army and Navy expenditures, $1,062,394,000; reduc- 
tion from cost of operating railroads, $723,502,000; reduction in cost 
of United States Grain Corporation, $90,353,000; reduction in pay- 
naent of war debt and interest, $180,000,000; reduction in Civil War 
pensions by deaths, $50,555,000; reduction in Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, $91,033,000. Total, $2,197,847,000, and adds: 

“These six items amount to $2,197,847,000, or $278,000,000 more 
than the $1,919,000,000 reduction in which the President takes such 
great pride and which he credits to ‘constructive economy.’ Will 
anyone contend for a moment that either the administration or the Con- 
gress ig entitled to the least credit for these reductions?” 

Two enlightening sets of figures which Mr. Byrns has compiled on 
the economy propaganda of the Coolidge administration show the 
increase in the cost of the President's own personal branch of the 
Government and the increase in the number of Government employees 
since 1916. 

The cost of the executive establishment has increased 150 per cent 
since the Republican administration came in and 40 per cent since 
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Coolidge became President. 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1921, last year of Wilson administration, $197,341; 
fiscal year 1922, $206,926; fiscal year 1923, $349,380; fiscal year 1924. 
first Coolidge year, $450,952; fiscal year 1925, $411,898; fiscal year 
1926, $483,007. 

“The following table, according to the report of the Civil Service 
Commission,” says Mr. Byrns, “shows the number of employees on 
the Government rolls: 

“July 1, 1917, 438,057; November 11, 1918, 917,760; July 1, 1920. 
691,116; July 1, 1921, 597,482; July 1, 1922, 560,863; July 1, 1923 
548,671; July 1, 1924, 544,871. 

“ Thus, it appears that on the first of the year (1924) the number of 
employees on the Government's rolls was nearly 24% per cent greater 
than in 1916. The peak was reached at the close of the war. During 
the following two and a half years, under a Democratic administration, 
the number was reduced by 320,278, During the two and one-half years 
of the Republican administration the number was reduced by 52,811.” 

This record shows that though expenditures have been reduced and 
Mr. Coolidge has prevented enough increase in naval construction to 
insure the United States Navy equality with Great Britain on the seas, 
or with France in the air, the expenses of the civil Government at 
Washington, with increased force and expense, make it absurd to say 
that we enjoy a “ frugal Government” or an inexpensive one. We have 
saved at the spigot and spent lavishly at the bung. 

The American people, regardless of party affiliations, heartily approve 
every step looking to real economy and a frugal Government, but they 
are coming to see that they have been fed up on talk, while there has 
been denial of the appropriation to mect the national needs of an ex 
panding Republic. Jefferson made a “ wise” government an intecral 
part of a “frugal government.” The Bible says, “ There is that which 
scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

It is difficult to see any grounds for the 
ment”? when the number of the employees 
over like expenses in 1916. ‘“ Tomato sauce 

One of the ways that mislead the people is to broadcast the Budget 
estimates. The people accept them as the real cost of Government. 
Then follow “ supplemental estimates or deficiencies ” which the Budget 
was to eliminate. In one year over $600,000 was required for these 
additional expenditures, and last year it was much over $300,000,000. 

The time has come for ending the much-talked-of reduction of unnec- 
essary bureaus and overlapping governmental agencies at Washington. 
Senator Aldrich once said $300,000,000 could be saved annually by 
applying business methods. Senator OveRMAN says the sayings would 
be $400,000,000. Congressman Davey puts it at a much higher figure. 
Certainly ‘‘ wise”’ Government demands retrenchment whenever it can 
be made without lessening efficiency. There is almost a daily arraign 
ment of the evils of bureaucracy in Washington, but nothing is done to 
decrease their number, their cost, or their ineptitude. Instead they are 
multiplied and the evils increased to the tune of “ Economy and re- 
trenchment,” in the serene belief that Barnum was right when he said 
the people love to be humbugged. 

I rejoice to see our President take his recreation trips on the 
Mayflower and to be surrounded by comforts and even luxuries. The 
strain on the Chief Executive is great enough, and no expenditure is 
too large to give him the sort of relaxation and recreation he needs 
from the heavy responsibilities and burdens of his great office. But, 
when day by day press agents broadcast the claims of a new sort 
of Vermont simplicity and economy, it should be told that these 
things cost much more than under Taft or Wilson. Everything costs 
more in this high-tariff era, and taxpayers are willing that the White 
House cost shall be increased by as much as Mr. Coolidge may desire 
for his comfort. But when the increase of Executive Office expendi- 
tures is 40 per cent more under Coolidge than under Wilson, are 
we not entitled to bave a recess from having economy and economy 
and economy talk, found chiefly in proclamations but not in appropria- 
tions, dinned and shouted into our ears morning, noon, and night? 

It is possible to have a frugal government without a “wise” one. 
This is seen in many ways. May I give you a few typical illustrations? 

1. We have seen denial of naval equality while other nations have 
been in feverish competition to surpass America on the sea. From 
the day in 1915 that the United States adopted a policy of naval 
building to make the Navy of the country the equal of any upon 
the seas, there has been a fixed purpose on the part of Britain to keep 
its supremacy of the seas. The Washington Conference, while declar- 
ing for equality, did not secure it. Since its adjournment, Britain 
and Japan have engaged in feverish competitive building, and Congress 
has refused to permit this country to obtain the promised 5-5-3 
navy. 

2. We have seen Muscle Shoals, upon which $260,000,000 of public 
money has been spent, marking time waiting for such time as the 
power combine may find a way to exploit it. Almost immediately 
after the close of the Wilson administration a “ hue and cry” to “ take 
the Government out of business” was set up as a camouflage to 
stampede Congress into letting the private owners of water power 
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obtain the valuable Muscle Shoals costly plant. This 


purpose was 
mporarily frustrated when Henry Ford made an offer which the 
farmers hailed as the opportunity to secure cheaper fertilizer. Ad 


cates of preparedness favored it because it promised freedom from 
dependence on Chile for nitrates. Later the Ford offer was not 
newed, and nothing has been done up to this hour for the utiliza- 
n of Muscle Shoals. Mr. Ford the “ power combine,” which 
st demanded to “scrap” Muscle Shoals now demands to “ exploit” 

There was but one course for a “ wise"’ government to pursue 
with reference to Muscle Shoals after the armistice. That was to 
complete that great project by the Government and then either to 
it as Panama Canal or the Panama Railroad is operated, or 
hy such lease as would insure cheaper water power and the produc- 
ion of nitrates for defense and for fertilizer. There is no real saving 

jeopardizing the $260,000,000 already spent at Muscle Shoals, and 

will be a blunder equal to a crime to let it become the central 
it of the coming water-power trust which should not be aided by 
Government. The policy penny-wise and pound foolish of 
letting the power trust exploit Muscle Shoals for profit. 
lor years the failure to appropriate sufficient money to provide 
adequate facilities for the growing Postal Service, for the Federal 
courts, and other public business has been a part of the program of a 
“frugal” but not a “ wise” Government. The necessity for new build- 
es could not longer be postponed. The bill recently signed, however, 
was originally drawn to give power of selection to the bureaucrats in 
Washington. A vigorous fight was necessary to preserve the right of 
Congress to a voice in the location of public buildings. Even now there 
no wisdom in the small number to be erected enlarged, only a 
portion of the most pressing needs being taken care of in the bill. 

4. The great Republic should have on hand always some giant proj- 
ect, too great for private initiative, such as the construction of the 
Panama Canal, the Alaskan Railroad, the building of post roads, the 
widening and deepening of rivers and harbors. There has been no ade- 

vision of such development, and the provision, while “ frugal,” 
been far from “ wise.” There is a withholding that tendeth to 

erty! 

Let me come to the secondly of my text. Jefferson did not conceive 
of a weak and namby-pamby government impotent to protect the weak 
the strong. He did, indeed, believe in the least interference 
upon the part of government in the affairs of the citizen, and he be- 

ved that the least government was often the best, but he stood 
as firm as Woodrow Wilson did, when in 1913 Wilson lashed the lobby 
ists out of Washington, in defense of a policy “ which shall restrain 
from injuring one another.” Restraint implies power enough 
to prevent injury. In Jefferson's day the same influences sought to give 
special privilege to the few which flowers to-day. No benefit can 
ome to one class by governmental action costing money which is not 
paid for by the many. Hamilton believed that to attract the powerful 
interests to support of his administration they must see some monetary 
benefit. Claude Bowers in his great book points out that it was not 
Jefferson who invented the term “a corrupt squadron” in the First 
Congress, but that it was the talk of the highway and byways. 
While saying that Hamilton did not personally profit by this policy, 
Bowers gives this illustrative incident that undoubtedly was in Jeffer- 
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son’s mind when he declared that wise government should “ restrain | 


men from injuring one another.” 
“Hamilton led the way for favoritism, influence, and monopoly. 
Long before he had been impressed with the industrial possibilities of 


the beautiful Passaic Falls of New Jersey, midway between New York | 


and Newark, at the very door of the market. He had per- 


sonally appeared with others interested before the New Jersey Legis- | 


lature, Hamilton’s charter gave the company the right to dig canals 
on any man’s land free from taxation for 10 years. The other manufac- 
turers were indignant. A manufacturer wrote a vehement protest, men- 
tioning Hamilton by name and denouncing the act of the legislature as 
vicious beyond comparison.” 

Is there no summon to-day for government to “restrain men from 


the many to enrich the few? As a matter of fact, Government at 
Washington to-day largely concerns itself with sugar coating new 
special privilege or camouflaging special privilege already granted. I 
am not now speaking of the sort of graft and corruption that struck a 
harder blow to-national preparedness than any foreign foe could de- 
liver. The turning over of the naval petroleum reserve by the “ black 
and like rotten methods was as shocking to honest Republicans as 
to Democrats, and one of the recipients of the stolen goods was a Demo- 
erat and a contributor to Democratic campaign funds. A short time 
ago, however, to the joy of Democrats and the chagrin of Republicans, 
he announced that he had quit the Democratic Party and was now 
affiliated with the Republican Party. He doubtless thought the road in 
that party was better oiled and would better keep the dust of conyic- 
tion out of his eyes. Your own daily paper, the Columbus Dispatch, 
thus facetiously expressed the view of Republicans upon Doheny’s an- 
nouncement that he had decided to formally withdraw from the Demo- 
cratic Party and become a member of the Republican Party when it 
asked: ‘“ Why didn’t he send a check in the mails, instead of niaking a 


bag” 
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public announcement ? I am not now speaking of the exposure and 
ms of a court favorite, whose betrayal of the rights of the 
men who served in the World War shocked Republicans and Democrats 
alike, 


convictik 


I honor the Coolidge administration for landing him in the peni 


tentiary. Corruption may come in any administration. The test is 
whether the corrupt official is exposed .nd punished, as has been done 
under the Coolidge administration in the case of the unworthy head of 


the Veterans’ Bureau, and which was not done upon its initiative in 
the other scandals of the Harding-C 

I have no reference either to t corruption in the office of the Allen 
Property or suspected with crookedness These 
charges are to be determined in the courts, and the country will wateh 
with interest to see whether punishment follows flagrant maladminis 
tration and favoritism. 

The Jeffersonian demand Government 
shall restrain men from injuring one another” 
and practices advocated by the Hamiltons of his day and the Mellons 
of this period. Both place their advocacy openly upon the 
that national prosperity is to be promoted by what is known 
process of percolation, going from the top down. In the cited 
Hamilton argued that if the particular corporation was afforded 
freedom from taxation and privileges not granted to others it would 
result in development of a giant industry. He potnted out that it 
would give employment to many artisans, secure the building of more 
houses, increase the trade of merchants, and advance the price of 
adjacent real estate, and promote the public welfare. It sounded as 
plausible as it was specious! 

To-day there is a species of favoritism which has flowered at Wash- 
ington on all fours with that which called from the pacific Jefferson 
a demand for “restraint.” It is the case of the subsidy voted to the 
Mellon aluminum interests. You know aluminum products are of 
universal use, and if the price is raised it “injures” millions in their 
pocketbooks. When the Fordney-McCumber tariff was framing repre 
sentatives of that company asked for an increase in the tariff tax so 
as to keep out importations that might compete with their product. 
I am not saying that the Secretary of the Treasury used his position 
to secure the increase which daily pours a flood of gold into his 
coffers. If he had been a private citizen, the same rate might have 
been granted. It certainly would if his concern had used the same 
pull as a private corporation which other private corporations em- 
ployed. As a matter of fact, it was easy for those who knew the 
ropes to get what they wanted in that high-tariff measure, drafted 
mainly by those who knew what they wanted and how to get it. The 
Aluminum Co. knew it wanted the tariff rate crude 
aluminum 150 per cent—that is, from 2 cents to 5 cents a pound 
and it got it. On coils, plates, sheets, rods, circles, disks, strips, 
rectangulars, and squares the duty was increased from 3% cents per 
pound to 9 cents per pound, or 250 per cent. On table, household, and 
kitchen utensils the duty was increased from 25 per cent ad valorem 
to 11 cents a pound and 55 per cent ad valorem, or more than 250 
per cent increase. There was no reason for the increase on the 
of giving more pay to labor, the stock-in-trade plea for privilege. 
worker rarely gets it or any part of it. There was no demand for 
increase by the consumer. There was no claim that an “ infant 
industry " needed to be helped until it could stand alone 

Let us see the wrong of this typical piece of favoritism. In 1888 the 
Aluminum Co. was organized with a capital of $1,810,000. It has 
paid its stockholders good dividends and has made so much money it 
has been able to put back into the company $110,000,000. It shared with 
other big companies great profits during the World War. Under the 
Underwood-Simmons tariff the company paid dividends every year of 
from 6 to 12% per cent, and its president said on November 4, 1920, 
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| that “in no year since 1915 have the company’s earnings, after pay- 


ment of interest, taxes, and other charges, been less than $10,000,000 
a year.” That was the situation when the tariff bonus was voted to 
this concern and it was authorized and granted rights which now call 


| in trumpet tones for the application of the Jefferson doctrine that gov- 
injuring one another”? Does not government take from the pockets of 


ernment “shall restrain men from injuring one another.” 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the “Aluminum Co. of 
America is the sole producer in the United States of aluminum and 
supplies over one-half of the world’s consumption, and is the largest 
manufacturer of finished products.” This high tax enables that com- 
pany to impose any tax in increased prices it thinks it can extort from 
the consumer. Immediately after the tariff rate was increased from 
2 to 5 per cent per pound it proceeded to hoist the price to $60 per 
ton. There is no suggestion that labor is paid more than under the 
Underwood-Simmons measure, the wage earners receiving now only 
about $25 per week in this favored monopolistic industry. And yet, 
with such an outstanding demand that government “shall restrain 
men from injuring one another,’ this bonus goes on, and Congress 
refuses to turn on the light to see if there is any possible reason beyond 
favoritism for continuing this tax on the consumer. The investigation 
was feared and defeated by one vote for nothing except because it would 
disclose the wisdom of a reduction of the tariff rate. 

I have not instanced this outstanding piece of “injuring” others 
by government favor because a distinguished Cabinet officer profits from 
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the monopoly. There ere others just as significant of the policy of 
taxation for private enrichment. This is cited merely as illus- 
trative of how the big interests are enabled to profiteer by governmental 
While two Democrats blocked the investigation, I am here to 
pledge you that when intrusted with power in 1928—it is coming— 
the Democratic Party will repeal this bonus to the aluminum monopoly 
and in this and other ways will adopt Jeffersonian methods which will 
* restrain men from injuring one another.” The people are beginning 
to learn better than ever how one class may “injure another” by tariff 
taxation. 

Mr. Cleveland 
articles, 


public 


favor. 


showed that while comparatively few use imported 
millions purchase and use things of the same kind made in 
this country, and pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price 
which the duty adds to the imported articles. Those who buy im- 
ports pay the duty charged thereon into the Public Treasury, but 
the great majority of our citizens, who buy domestic articles of the 
same class, pay a sum at least approximately equal to this duty to 
the home manufacturer, 

The third admonition of Jefferson has its logical place. So much 
has been said about Jefferson's opposition to government's invading 
the right of the citizens that it is well to stress the fact that he 
conditions freedom from Government regulations upon the necessity 
of previous governmental restraint upon acts of one citizen that injures 
others. Let first things come first. After the citizen is guaranteed 
by government against injury by others, Jefferson proclaims the truth 
that they shall be left “ otherwise free to regulate their own pursuit 
of industry and improvement.” This freedom is necessary to “ com- 
plete the circle of our felicities.”. In Jefferson's day government was 
confined largely to the administration of justice, its manifestations 
being chiefly the courthouse and the jail; to the protection of national 
safety, symbolized in peaceful ambassadors and fighting ships; with 
legislative power to levy taxes and administrative powers to enforce 
the laws. They read Jefferson wrong who think he believed in static 
government. He was the first, long before Horace Mann, to wish 
government to provide for the education of all the people, holding that 
full suffrage could not flower to perfection without an educated 
citizenship. He wished the smallest number of laws, except those 
demanded by the common need, with no attempt at regulation of 
the citizen's affairs by the Federal Government except such as the 
Constitution expressly granted. The unnecessary multiplicity § of 
governmental agencies, the entrance by Federal agencies into local 
concerns without constitutional power, and bureaucracy at Washington 
came in for rebuke by this second declaration of Jefferson. For ex- 
ample, the recently assumed power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fix freight and passenger rates wholly within a State when 
a railroad also does an interstate business. 

The local authorities can regulate public-service corporations better 
in their operations wholly within the territory of a State than it can be 
done at Washington. If there is acquiescence in this recent assump- 
tion of power at Washington, it will not be long before application of a 
manufacturer for a sidetrack in Ohio, or a community wishing a local 
or union depot will be compelled to go to Washington to secure relief. 
And, too, how long before this same Washington body will assume to 
fix the valuation for State and local taxes on public-service corporations? 
This right of the State to regulate its own affairs is in serious jeopardy 
and the Jefferson doctrine needs to be invoked. I have cited only one 
of many dangers to the right of the people of the States by usurped 
powers in a central agency. 

The right of the individuals to be free to “regulate their own pur- 
suits of industry and improvement” is denied when government gives 
to any Individual rights and subsidies and immunities that do not go to 
every citizen, or sits supine when a monopoly drives the individual to 
the wall by any policy made possible by favoritism. This is particularly 
true when one industry flourishes because it destroys competition. It 
required long periods in the courts to conyict the oll and tobacco and 
other combinations in restraint of trade. The penalty of division, so- 
called, has not opened the door to free competition or brought the relief 
and competition expected when the courts declared these trusts were 
violating the Sherman law. Just as long as by combinations great con- 
cerns can freeze out or injure competition, just so long are men denied 
the privilege of regulating their pursuits of industry and improvement. 
In the Wilson administration the Federal industrial commission was 
established to protect big business as well as to protect consumers. 
Up to that time it was often said, business men were in doubt as to 
what they could legally do as to certain business methods. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was organized to give advice to such business 
men to promote commerce and to investigate illegal or dangerous 
practices in order that they might safely and legally regulate “ their 
own pursuits of industry and improvement ” unmolested. It was to be 
a body composed of forward looking and able men of both parties, and it 
did much to make easy the path to law-abiding business and to make 
rough and rocky the path of those making combinations to destroy com- 
petition or mulct the public. At least it did until— 

The story of its conversion into a cash-register bureau where the 
will of privilege is recorded and full investigation is smothered is 
a repudiation of the Jefferson doctrine and practice. That body has 
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been packed with men whose minds are sympathetic with the practi 
in business as the Aluminum Trust carries on, and one of the sadq 
evidences of its degradation is in connection with the proposed {; 

vestigation of that company. If there was no other argument 

the Jeffersonian guaranty of freedom in industry, the failure of the 

Federal Trade Commission to perform its necessary function show!) 
make the very stones cry out for a return to the policy that called tho 
commission into being under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson. 

Let us come now to the third Jeffersonian guaranty—-a broad and 
necessary one in a republic where both the rights of property and tho 
“personal rights of a citizen are held sacred.” Jefferson said that 
government “shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned,” and the necessary implication is that it shall not permit 
others to do what it can not do itself. How does government take 
“from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned’? First, by unneces 
sary or discriminatory taxation. Lately we have heard of tax reduye 
tion. There has been no difference between the two parties upon the 
necessity of reducing the excessive taxes laid on the people. Wilsoy 
urged reduction of war taxes in 1919. Taxes of all kinds—local, Stat; 
and National—have multiplied and bear heavily on labor and industry 
As for the taxes imposed by the Federal Government, it was abso 
lutely necessary to make large reductions to prevent a dangerous 
surplus in the Treasury. Democrats and Republicans have differed only 
as to whether the small taxpayers or the large taxpayers deserved first 
consideration, with the result that the small taxpayer obtained ex 
emption from income tax and the large taxpayer also had his taxes 
materially reduced, But the reduction by this Congress is at least 
$300,000,000 less than Treasury conditions justify. The Republican 
program of tax reduction has been to make a reduction previous jo 
each election as a bait for votes. This year the reduction proposed 
was much less than the Democrats compelled Congress to grant, bu 
still imposing something like $300,000,000 annually in taxation beyond 
the total of the appropriations. Why? To pile up a surplus so as to 
make a further decrease prior to the 1928 presidential election. This 
policy is contrary to sound public policy and in direct conflict with 
this wise declaration by Grover Cleveland in 1887, when he wrote: 

“When more of the people’s substance is exacted through the form 
of taxation than is necessary to meet the just obligations of the Goy- 
ernment and the expense of its economical administration * * * 
such exaction becomes ruthless extortion and violation of the funda 
mental principles of a free government.” 

Neither party deserves any credit for the tax reductions voted, for 
they should have been made earlier. They were necessitated to pri 
vent a mounting surplus. However, except for those with large in 
comes, it can not be said that any tax reduction bill has ceased taking 
from the “mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” It is not the 
excess-profits tax or the income tax which has weighed most heavily 
upon the backs of the man with the plane or the man with the hoe, It 
is the ta7iff tax, the highest in history, from which the Federal Goy 
ernment receives something like $600,000,000 yearly, and an additional 
five billion is levied annually by private parties and corporations upon 
nearly every article made or sold in this country. Not one penny of 
this crushing tax has been removed. On the contrary, every time tie 
Tarif Commission tarif! wheel turns over—fortunately its spokes do 
not function often—there is an increased burden imposed. In this re- 
spect it has run true to form. There was a Tariff Commission in 
President Arthur's day, created as was said then, which aimed at a 20 
per cent reduction of the tariff tax. Did such reduction reach the 
people? No. President Arthur named only high protectionists on the 
commission, and instead of the promised 20 per cent reduction tariff 
rates were decreased only 3 or 4 per cent. But even then the promise 
of tariff reduction was kept better in that decade than now. ‘The exist 
ing Tariff Commission was organized primarily for the avowed purpose 
of reducing tariff rates if experience showed they were too high. The 
testimony of members of the Tarif! Commission shows that executive 
tariff reduction can not be expected. The chief purpose of the Tariff 
Commission seems to be to enable favorites of the administration to 
“take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned” by indefensible 
tariff taxation. 

In this year of observance of the sesquicentennial of the writing 
and signing of Jefferson's Declaration it behooves the believers in 
“equal rights to all” to summon the country to a renewal of their 
faith in the Jefferson Declaration I have chosen for my text. To-day 
as 125 years ago there Is sore need for the policies stated by Jefferson 
to “ conrplete the circle of our facilities.” 


C3 


Appress or Hon. Wittiam H. Kine, Unirep Srares Senator FROM 
UTAn 


Mr. Toastmaster, Governor Donahey, ladies, and gentlemen: This 
great gathering is conclusive evidence that the Democracy of Ohio is 
not only militant, but is looking eagerly for the contest in November, 
and is sanguine of a glorious and triumphant victory. The same 
spirit which animates the Democrats of this State fills with courage 
and enthusiasm the Democrats in all parts of our country. When 
1,500 of the leading Democrats of this Commonwealth come from all 
parts of the State and gather around this banquet table, and give 
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expression to thelr undying faith in the principles of Jefferson, {t {is 
prophetic of victory, and attests their faith in the immortality of 
Democratic principles. Disappointments and defeats have not affected 
or diminished the faith of Democrats in the verity of the principles 
of their faith, and in the sacredness of the cause to which they have 
dedicated their lives. 

Democracy is more than a political creed. It comprehends the 
principles of justice and liberty, and its mission is the moral and 
spiritual welfare of humanity. The Democrats of Ohio have a peculiar 
reason for their undaunted faith and their fighting spirit. This 
Commonwealth is one of the outstanding States of the Union. It 
occupies a strategical position, not only industrially, but politically. 
The Republican Party has recognized this fact, and upon several 
occasions it has selected its standard bearer from Ohio. Without dis 
paraging those who have been selected or indulging in any invidious 
comparisons, it may be said with perfect truth that the Democracy 
of Ohio for many decades has presented to the Nation, men of the 
highest character, of preeminent ability, sound statesmanship, and 
universally recognized qualifications for the highest offices within the 
gift of the people. 

In 1920 it named as its standard bearer Gov. James M. Cox, who 


had served his State with distinguished ability in the Halls of 
Congress. His record as governor stands unrivaled in achievements, 
and in the highest form of political and social service. He carried 
the Democratic banner with honor, and met with superb courage 
every attack made by political foes. I pay tribute to his splendid 
leadership, his magnificent campaign, his fidelity to Democratic 
principles, his broad statesmanship, and to those fine and noble 
qualities so abundantly manifest in his life and character and 


achievements. 


The fierce and constant struggle between the great armies of 
Democracy in this State and the forces of reaction and special 
privilege has developed men and women of the Democratic faith 


worthy of leadership and competent to deal with the great problems, 
social, political, and industrial, which concern the American people. 

It has been my good fortune to know many of the Democrats of this 
State during the past 20 years. I regret that I am not privileged to 
meet upon this visit Hon. Judson Harmon, whose intellectual power, 
legal attainments, broad statesmanship, and great public service have 
for more than a quarter of a century placed him in the front rank of 
American statesmen. It is also a disappointment not to meet Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, whose eminent services to his country during the 
World War gave to him an enduring name. He is one of the out- 
standing figures in the Democratic Party. His devotion to liberal 
policies and Democratic ideals and his recognized ability qualify him 
for the highest service in the Republic. 

I have had the pleasure of an intimate acquaintance with former 
Senator Pomerene, who is with us to-day. His industry and zeal and 
courage placed him in the front rank in the Senate of the United 
States. He followed with rectitude whatever he believed to be right 
and earned the confidence and esteem of his colleagues and a high 
place among the statesmen of our country. I am gratified in having 
the opportunity of meeting Judge Allen, who is one of the members of 
your highest judicial tribunal. Her father represented at one time my 
State in the House of Representatives. He is a man of fine intel- 
lectual and political attainments and of recognized ability. I feel a 
just pride in the remarkable success which has come to his daughter, 
Judge Allen. It is a tribute to the intelligence and progressiveness 
of the people of Ohio that they selected Judge Allen for the exalted 
position which she now occupies. But she is worthy of this position 
and has demonstrated that women are entitled to the franchise and 
are competent to fill the highest positions of trust and responsibility 
in State or Nation. 

And in any Democratic gathering in this State, and particularly 
one of this magnitude, it could not be fittingly concluded without pay- 
ing tribute to Governor Donahey, whose name is known in all parts of 
this Republic. His record is most unique and remarkable. He has pur- 
sued with superb courage a course which has won him the love and 
confidence of all Democrats and the esteem and admiration of his 
political opponents. It is most unfortunate that the legislature of this 
State has been during his incumbency controlled by the Republican 
Party and that his patriotic efforts to effectuate reforms in the govern- 
ment of his State, to reduce taxes, effect economies, and promote the 
general welfare have been thwarted and in part defeated by the legis- 
lature of the State, with the connivance and active cooperation of the 
Republican leaders of Obio. 

If Governor Donahey is renominated by his party, he will be tri- 
umphantly elected. Thousands of persons who have affiliated with the 
Republican Party will give him their support. They will, by so doing, 
condemn the reprehensible course of the Republican leaders of the 
State and justify the claim that the great mass of the American 
people desire honesty in government, fidelity on the part of public 
officials, and will not betray those who with sincerity have earnestly 
labored to put honesty into government and justice and righteousness 
into all political and public affairs, 
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I have lstened with interest and pleasure to the eloquent address 
Just delivered by Congressman Davey. His public record as mayor 
and as Congressman is familiar to the people of Ohio. He is worthy of 


the support of his district and should be overwhelmingly returned 
to the House of Representatives. It is not too much to say of him 


that his fine mind and constructive qualities, his comprehension of 
the spirit of democracy, and its high mission will so impress the 
democracy of Ohio that he will be called to higher stations. 

The speakers who have preceded me have eloquently appealed for 
a renaissance of democracy. Perhaps the approach of the sesqui 
centennial directed their minds, as it should direct the minds and 


thoughts of all patriotic Americans, to the principles announced in the 
Declaration of Independence as well as the principles and policies which 
have been expounded by the greatest of all political 
Thomas Jefferson, and exemplified, so far as it was possible 
publie and private career. 


philosophers, 


in his 


There are fundamental principles which must persist ff humanity 
is not lost In the abyss of despair and degradation. This truism is 
recognized by the greatest of scientists, by biologists of note, by 
philosophers, by students of government, and by those who seek to 
know the sources of religion and the moral and spiritual influences 
which carry humanity forward. But I would speak for a moment 
concerning Jefferson and his philosophy, because he is the founder 
of our party and his philosophy must prevail if freedom endures and 


progress is not arrested. 

There are those who would build our civilization upon the founda- 
tions of materialism. That is what the Bolsheviks of Russia seek 
to do. They regard the world as mechanical and human beings as 
the blind creatures of chance, battling in a dark and soulless world 
with hidden forces which are as meaningless as life itself 
rests upon the concept that the universe 
divine purpose, and tat this little world 
God’s greatness and goodness and mercy; 
order that we may have joy; and that and happiness and 
progress may be the Inheritance of all. Democracy is not a barren 
or a formal creed. It recognizes the emotional, moral, and spiritual 
as powerful forces operating for the advancement of 
humanity. 


Democracy 
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is a revelation of 
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That philosophy which rests all human Institutions upon pure intel- 
lectualism will fail. Materialism, whether in religion or philosophy or 


politics, leads to degradation and destruction. The political party 
which recognizes the ethical and the moral and seeks to measure 
things by spiritual values, which seeks to exalt the individual and 


crown him with the dignity and glory of divinity is the one which in 
the end must triumph. It is that party which is interested in men 
rather than in things; in ideals rather than in soulless and concrete 
things; In the moral advancement of humanity; in the establishment 
of that system of government in which justice and liberty are enjoyed 
by all. 

Jefferson is the political Shakespeare of mankind. He compre- 
hended human problems, He understood the human heart. He knew 
human emotions. He knew the causes of misery and woe and the 
results of tyranny and oppression. He saw a world which had been 
ensanguined with human blood, and he knew the cause of the rise and 
fall of nations, the selfishness, the cruelty, the injustice—all those igno- 
ble things which had arrested human progress and chained the human 
mind. He devoted his life to the establishment of a new order and the 
development of those principles which lie at the base of liberty and 
progress. So long as men love liberty and justice his name will be 
revered; and believing as I do in the advancement and progress of 
humanity I believe that in the centuries to come no name will be more 
honored and revered than his. 

The last words of John Adams, who had been a political opponent 
of Jefferson, were, “Jefferson still lives.” Some reactionary Repub- 
licans and pseudopolitical philosophers affect to believe that the 
principles of Jefferson, if not obsolete, are decadent, and that the 
Democgatic Party is in the stage of dissolution. There are some who 
construe the Republican elections of 1920 and 1924 as a repudiation 
of the theories and principles which have guided the Democratic 
Party, and as an approval of the archale and reactionary policies 
which have so largely been followed by the Republican Party. The fact 
is that millions who yoted the Republican ticket in the last two 
national elections, did not understand what the Republican Party 
represents. That party, by its sophistry and subtlety, its intrigues 
and deceptive propaganda, its promises of special privilege and materia 
rewards, secured the support of millions of electors whose views «re 
the antithesis of Republicanism and whose ideals are the opposite 
of the materialistic and sordid ideals of the Republican Party. 

A wise man once said, “ There is nothing new under the sun,” 
and the political situation in the United States finds its analogies and 
correspondencies in the records of nationg now existing as well as those 
which have perished. There always have been opposing forces in 
governments, In all ages there have been individuals who struggled 
to establish freedom, and liberal forces that contended for personal 
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Hberty, for democratic Institutions, and for the precious fruits which 
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ss and freedom bring to the world. 

of this Republic was a 
ancient wrongs. The Democratic 
of progress and local 
The Federalist Party 


protest against ancient 
Party was the liberal 
self-government, in the days 
refused to heed the of 
history, and organized the reactionary and illiberal forces existing in 
the new Republic. The Republican Party claims to be the lineal 
descendent of the Federalist Party. Certainly it bears the lineaments 
of that party, and represents principles and policies which tyrannous 
and imperialistic governments contended for, and which have persisted 
until this hour. 

those who are famillar with the political and industrial conditions 
in the United States must concede that the Kepublican Party represents 


establishment 
and 
party—the party 


of Jefferson. lessons 


the reactionary forces and seeks to carry out the views of Hamilton 
and the aristocrats of bis time, who believed in a strong and powerful 
Iederal Government, which found its type in monarchies of the Old 
World, and which sought to abridge the freedom of individuals and the 
rights of sovereignty of the States of the Union. The Republican Party, 


particularly since and during the administration of President Grant, 


bas been the opponent of progressive policies and has been unresponsive 
to the aspirations of the liberal forces of our country, It has sought 
ruidance from the discredited policies of the past, and direction at the 
hands of reactionary leaders and those who believe that any change is 


destructive, that the people were made for the State, and that the 
chief concern of all should be to perpetuate old conditions and protect 
propert rardless of personal rights, 

The political philosophy of Jefferson was comprehensive enough for 
all time it embodied the ideals of Christianity; it exalted the indi- 
vidual and promulgated the truth, that the State is the servant of the 
individual and not its master. ‘The spirit of democracy is not an 
thing. It vibrant with life and puissant, though sub- 


merged at times by brutal forces and crass materialism. 


evanescent is 


And so Jefferson lives in this day. The principles of liberty and 
progress and justice for which he contended will persist regardless 
of individuals or parties. If the Democratic Party should be recreant 
to the principles of Jefferson and false to the ideals of these who 


seek progress and freedem, another party would arise to carry the torch 
which Jefferson held and to combat the reactionary policies of the Re- 
publican Party. I believe a majority of the American people are pro- 
gressive and love liberty and prefer the philosophy of Jefferson to the 
philosophy of Metternich and Louis XIV and George III and Nietzsche 
and Ilamilton and the leaders of the Republican Party from the days 
of Grant down to the present time. It must be confessed, however, that 
the Republican Party has been forced to make some concessions and 
support some liberal policies demanded by the Democratic Party and 
“supported by a majority of the people. 

It is one of the paradoxes of history that reforms are often secured 
under the administration of imperialistic and reactionary governments, 


but under the compulsion of public opinion, aroused by the liberal 
forces within the Government And so the liberal forces are often 
denied the honor and credit for social and political reforms; and 


thoughtless people, though perhaps they have aided in securing such 
reforms, give their support to the party whose principles are hostile 
to the same and whose espousal thereof was insincere and hypocritical 
and only for the purpose of retaining power. 

The Democratic Party, I repeat, has been, and still ts, the liberal 
and progressive party of our country, Most of the political reforms 
and the adoption of industrial and social programs which have 
ameliorated the condition of the people and increased individual liberty 
have been the work, directly or indirectly, of the Democratic Party. 
If brought about when the Republicans were in power, it was because 


the Democratic Party compelled their adoption, But the Republican 
Party, by reason of the powerful machine which it maintains, its 
control of the press, and its support by great wealth, which is its 


powerful ally, has been able to maintain itself in power during the 
greater part of the past 60 years. 

There more for the existence of the Democrati¢ Party 
now than at any time during the last half century. The dark and 
{liberal of our country are powerfully marshaled under the 
banpber Republican Party. That party, flushed with victory, 
feeling in its fortresses, will prove more reactionary than in 
the past and seek with greater vigor to destroy Ilberal thought and 


is reason 
forces 
of the 


secure 


democratic ideals and superimpose upon the people a more powerful 
and despotic Federal and bureaucratic government. ‘This must be 
apparent to the liberal forces and to the students and thinkers of our 


Republic who 


preservation 


Those are patriotic, who love liberty and desire the 
of this Republic, will feel constrained to ally themselves 
with the Democratic Party, because they must see that only through 
that party can the liberty of the people be preserved and the rights 
of the States maintained against the deadly federalism and the destruc- 
tive paternalism and bureaucracy which the Republican Party promotes. 

Phere has been some talk about the reorganization of the Democratic 
Party What is needed is not reorganization, but united action upon 
the part of all Democrats throughout the land. The recent defeat 1s 
merely a call to arms of the militant forces of democracy, and all 
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who perceive that society is not a protoplasmic mass, but is an organj> 
structure which passes through evolutionary states, each one of wh) 
augments human liberty and contributes to the happiness and feli 
of the people. 

Undoubtedly there have been differences of opinion among Democrs; 
which have led to dissatisfuction upon the part of some and 
strained them to withhold at times their support of the Demoecra 
Party. In my opinion there has been a tendency upon the part of som 
members of the party to support measures which increase the power of 
the Federal Government, diminish the sovereignty of the States, 
infringe upon the liberty of individuals. 
the word “ progressive” has been misinterpreted and misapplied. 1 
has often been attached to measures which were destructive th 
States and directly contributed to the establishment of socialism. 

Democracy is the antithesis of socialism. The Democratic Party, as 
I have stated, regards the individual as the source of power and autho 
ity; it believes in p rsonal liberty and regards with concern any propo 
sition which seeks to limit the independence and freedom of the indi 
vidual and the right of local government. The Republican Party h 
encouraged the adoption of measures which strengthen the Genera! 
Government, It has misinterpreted the Constitution and supported 
policies which were deadly assaults upon the States and calculated to 
change our form of government. It is the mjssion of the Democrati 
Party to resist the paternalistic policies of the Republican Party and to 
defeat socialistic schemes which would blot out the States and reduce 
the people to a colloidal mass devoid of local or individual stimulation 
or movement, and mobile only when pricked by the powerful hand of an 
oppressive Federal Government or a despotic bureaucracy. 

The first inaugural address of Thomas Jefferson is a safe guide for 
our footsteps. It is there declared that— 

“The support of the State governments in all their rights, as the 
most competent administrations for our domestic concerns and the surest 
bulwarks against antirepublican tendencies, I deem [one of the] essen 
tial principles of our Government, and consequently [one] which ought 
to shape its administration.” 

In a letter in 1816 Jefferson stated that— 

“What has destroyed the liberty and the rights of man in every 
government which has ever existed under the sun? The generalizing 
and concentrating all cares and powers into one body, no matter 
whether of the autocrats of Russia or France or the aristocrats of « 
Venetian senate,” 

He further stated that good government is only secured by the dis 
tribution of powers, not by consolidation or concentration. I believe 
that the Democratic Party should revive the spirit of Jefferson and 
resist the constant encroachments upon the States and the efforts which 
are made to strengthen the power and authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In. the last Democratic platform this view was emphasized 
in the following planks, which I had the honor to prepare: 

“ We demand that the States of the Union shall be preserved in all 
their, vigor and power. They constitute a bulwark against the cen 
tralizing tendencies of the Republican Party. 

“We condemn the efforts of the Republican administration to na- 
tionalize the functions and duties of the States. 

“ We oppose the extension of bureaucracy, the creation of unnecessary 
bureaus and Federal agencies, and the multiplication of offices and 
officeholders. . 

“We demand a revival of the spirit of local self-government essen- 
tial to the preservation of the free institutions of our Republic.” 

As I have stated, the Republican Party is building a despotic pater- 
nalism. It is projecting plans which Bolshevik Russia adopted as a 
part of the creed of Marxian communism. It is weakening the States 
and devitalizing the people. It has corrupted the minds of many 
people by subsidies and promises of Federal bounties and subventions. 
The moral fiber of the people is being weakened and they are being 
taught more and more to rely upon the Federal Government for the 
performance of duties which rest upon them or local communities in 
which they reside or the States in which they have their homes. 
Only by a revival of the spirit of Jefferson and the application of 
Democratic principles can the States be preserved and local self 
government developed. I regard as the most deadly menace to the 
perpetuity of our Republic the paternalistic, socialistic, and bureau 
cratic assaults which are being made by the Republican Party and by 
some misguided people who believe that it is progressive to atrophy the 
individual and make impotent the States. 

The problem now is to preserve the States against the 
and widening power of the Federal Government. 
clared, we must foster a strong and wholesome State pride. The 
theory of our Government is that the Union shall consist of in- 
destructible States. Who shall say, under the assaults made upon it 
by the Republicans and Socialists that the States are indestructible? 
1 submit they are being destroyed, they are being stripped of their 
sovereign powers, and reduced to mere geographical expressions where 
it is expected they will exhibit only an anemic reflex of that glory 
and dignity and power which sovereign States of this Union should 
enjoy. Undoubtedly efforts are being made to reduce the States to 
mere administrative departments like those of France, and the people 
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are being taught to look to the Federal Government to assume the 
responsibilities and duties of sovereign States and to become guardians 
of the people. 

There is a weakening of that fine individualism which found expres 
sion in the pre-Revolutionary days of this Republic. Some of the so 
fostered the Republicans has for ébiect 
.e agerandizement of the Federal Government and the control it 
of the States and the people. It is the duty of the Democratic Party 
to bring back local government and to inculcate the view that it lies 


by its 


called progressivism 


a by 


at the very foundation of a free country. The ideal of local govern 
ment is one which animated the founders of this Republic and is the 
precious heritage from a heroic past. “It is the school in which 
self-control, independence, and liberty are bred.” 

It was Jefferson who foreshadowed the ideal form of our Govern 
ment when, in 1776, in the house of burgesses he urged that the 


delegates from Virginia be instructed to favor confederation provided 
the Colonies should have the unrestricted power to form governments 
for the regulation of the colonies, and their internal affairs. 

Jefferson perceived that governments well as individuals must 
have souls; that there must be a spirit of the law and of the institu 
tions of the land to give them vitality. He sought to put a soul into 
the people; to awaken their slumbering spirits to a realization of 
their power and innate greatness. His faith in the people was un- 
conquerable; there were no problems which they could not solve; 
heights which they could not reach. He believed, as did De 
Tocqueville, that the cure for the evils of democracy was still more 
democracy. Not only did he feel that the people possess souls, but 
he demanded that the Government itself should a soul. He 
spoke for the rights of mankind; their natural rights, their inherent 
rights, not conferred or created rights. 

Nowadays wealth and privilege regard the Government as its property. 
Social justice, personal rights, the inviolability of the individual—these 
things are not understood by the cynical and soulless forces which 
control the Republican Party. The great historian Fiske stated that 
the chief characteristic of Jefferson was his belief in the essential recti 
tude of the purposes of the people. He had a sublime faith in their 
integrity, in the verity of the universe, In the concept that men were 


as 


possess 


not ignoble and worthless things, living for a moment and passing 
forever from this terrestrial globe. He insisted, as I have stated, 


that all governmental powers are delegated by the people in whom they 
reside; that governments possess no inherent powers, but only those 
granted by the people. Governments do not grant rights; they are 
only the agents and trustees of the people. They may make natural 
rights more secure; but the Government is not an end in itself, but 
only a means of increasing human happiness. 


N 2 Jefferson’s letter to May Wightman, of Philadel- | ; : 7 3 : 
No one can read Jefferson’s letter to Mayor gh n | duction of the principle of paternalism among a people whose genius 


phia, written January 24, 1826, In which he referred to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, without deep emotion and wiihout the conviction 
that the spirit of Jefferson will prove immortal and that his dreams 
of universal freedom and justice will be realized. 

In this letter he says: 

“May it be to the world what I believe it will be (to some parts 
sooner, to others later, but finally to all) the signal of arousing men 
to burst the chains under which monkish ignorance and superstition 
had persuaded them to bind themselves and to assume the blessings and 
security of self-government. That form which 
restores the free right to the unbounded exercise of reason and freedom 
of opinion. All eyes are opened, or opening, to the rights of man. 
The general spread of the light of sclence has already laid open to 
every view the palpable truth that the mass of mankind have not been 
born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few booted and spurred, 
ready to ride them legitimately, and by the grace of God. There are 
grounds of hope for others. For ourselves let the annual return of 
this day forever refresh our recollections of these rights and inspire 
an undiminished devotion to them.” 

Jefferson taught that personal liberty 1s individualism, and the only 
conceivable individualism. Shibboleths and traditions meant little to 
him unless they were inspired by the ideals which he possessed. He 
believed that they too often belong to the parties of the status quo 
and to the immobile elements in society. He hoped for a new era 
when the world’s ruling interest would cease to be local and become 
universal, and he set himself to the task of government with this 
golden age in view. 

He aspired, as none others have dared, to legislate as though eternal 
peace were at hand in a world torn by wars and convulsions and 
drowned in blood. He was unwilling to build a new nationality merely 
to create more armies and navies and to perpetuate the crimes and 
follies of Europe. 

Some Democrats have been seduced by the propaganda in favor of a 
unitary system of government. They have supported measures which 
found their origin in imperialistic and autocratic governments. The 
effort is being made to reduce the: American people to a dead level of 
uniformity, The differences in physical environments and historical 
traditions which have produced diversity of custom and thought 
throughout the States are to be ignored, and by statute and by Federal 
usurpations the people of the States are to be cast into one mold. 
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There is no merit in unity, in 
diversity, plurality, heterogeneity. 
democracy and local self-government is crowing. Individuals are stand- 
ing and asserting their individuality They are « the 
compulsory processes which bureaucrats and those who believe in cen- 
tralized authority are projecting for the purpose of promoting paternal- 
and State control, and demanding the opportunity the 
assertion of self and to be educated in the school of local self-covern- 
ment. 

Mr, 
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an eminent political writer, has said: “ There {ts real 
moral insufficiency In any theory of state which impresses upon its 
numbers the need of any consistent uniformity of outlook.” If the 
Democratic Party will walk in the paths of Jefferson; if it wil! hold 
fast to the ideals which he proclaimed; If it will preserve the States tn 
all their vigor and power, and maintain inviolate the rights of indi 
viduals against Federal aggression; if it will attack privilege wherever 
intrenched and wrong wherever enthroned; if it will fight te protect 


the people against the abuse of power and the employment of the Gov- 
ernment for private ends and for the exploitation of the people; if It 
will compel the Federal Government to move only in the orbit delimited 
by the Constitution, then it will guin in influence and again be placed 
in power. 

Mr. Collins in work entitled “ The 
ment and the that 

* Loeal self-government lies at the very foundation of a free country. 


his excellent 
States ” 


Fourteenth Amend 


Says 


The private affairs of a community should be regulated by that com 
munity without interference from the Federal Government so long as 
national interests are not directly affected. This ideal of local gov- 
ernment is one of our most precious heritages from a heroic past. 
“This is not a question of bringing to life a dead State rights 
doctrine. It is dealing with a fundamental principle of political 


science. It is by no means a dead issue. On the contrary, no student 


| of public affairs can fail to see that the question of the relation of the 


State functions to Federal control is one of the most vital problems 
in our body politic. These United States cover a vast territory. From 
ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf may be found almost 


every variety of soil and climate. Physical environment and historical 


| traditions have given rise to diversity of custom and manner, thought, 
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and speech. The occupations of the people of the different sections are 
characterized by fundamental and permanent differences. While we 
are essentially one people along broadly nationalistic lines, one meets 
with a variety of local conditions and habits of life as one journeys 
from Maine to California or from Key West to Oregon, 
diversity makes local government essential to justice, 


This very 


“The fourteenth amendment is a paternal measure, It is the intro- 
is foreign to such a political ideal. It has in it the germ which may 
retard their growth. Like all centralizing measures, it tends to reduce 
the life of the people to a dead level of uniformity. In such a vast 
territory as the United States, occupied by a people who for centuries 
have been accustomed to trust themselves in the regulation of their 
domestic affairs, the stimulus of local self-government is essential to 
their natural development.” 

I regard the preservation of individual rights and the preservation 
of the States as a most vital issue in our political life. When it was 
believed the States would destroy the Federal Government or limit 
its rightful authority, a Civil War ensued which baptized this Republic 


in blood. If it were a national wrong to imperil the Federal Gov- 
| ernment, is it not a national crime to imperil the States or attack 
their sovereignty, or destroy or weaken local self-zovernment? The 


aggrandizement of the Federal Government could only be at the expense 
of the States, and mnemic and lifeless States controlled by bureaucratic 
forees in Washington would destroy this Republic and transform Itt 
into an oligarchy, into a powerful paternalistic force, or into a more 
deadly bureaucracy. 

President Jackson declared— 

“The Federal Union, it must and shall be preserved.” 

We need another Jackson who will demand that the States shall be 
preserved, 

From every quarter we are attacked by this new federalism. It 
assumes varied forms; it seduces the States by making grants from the 
Federal Treasury. With pious but hypecritical protestations of its 
desire to relieve the States of their burdens it generously (7?) offers to 
create new Federal departments and bureaus and throngh 
which moneys from the Federal Treasury will be distributed and under 
whose direction internal and local affairs, belonging solely and ex- 
clusively. to the States, will be discharged. There is scarcely a duty 
resting upon the States that the Federal Government is not now seek- 
ing in part at least to assume, and many thoughtless people, many 
who do not comprehend our form of government, many who do not 
understand the sources of strength and power in this Republic, throw 
themselves with the zeal of crusaders into all sorts of schemes and 
plans and plots and intrigues to secure Federal legislation which is 
destructive of the sovereignty and independence of the State, and is 
calculated to enervate the people and reduce them to the position of 


agencies 
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lowly creatures who will accept the crumbs dropped from the table 
of Dives. 

The fourteenth amendment was an attack upon the sovereignty of 
the States. The same may be said of other amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and throughout the land we hear the 
tumultuous -cries that we must be bound and tied by the cords of 
centralization and bureaucratic authority in order that we may be 
suumped as coins are stamped with the marks of uniformity. 

It would be well if we were to remember the words of that great 
political philosopher, John Stuart Mill, who says: 

* function superadded to those already exercised by the Gov- 
ernment its influence over hopes and fears to be more widely 
diffused and converts more and more the active and ambitious part of 
the public into hangers-on of the Government or of some party which 
at becoming the Government. If the roads, the railways, the 
banks, the insurance offices, the great joint-stock companies, the uni- 
versities, and the public charities were all of them branches of the 
if, in addition, the municipal corporations and local 
boards, with all that now devolves on them, became departments of the 
central aaministration; if the employees of all these different enter- 
appointed and paid by the Government and looked to the 
rise in life, not all the freedom of the press and 
constitution of the legislature would make this or any other 
free otherwise than in name, And the evil would be greater, 
the efficiently, and scientifically the administrative machinery was 
constructed the more skillful the arrangements for obtaining the best 
qualified hands and heads with which to work it.” 

Individualism is regarded as radicalism, Independent thinking 1s a 
dangerous symptom, State pride, ambition for local preeminence, and 
these things are not to be tolerated. Bureaucracy always 
ssion. It is characterized by fanaticism, intolerance, 
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Our Government to-day is influenced too much by this spirit of intol- 
erance, and the people are cursed with the enervating, autocratic, deadly 
spirit of bureaucracy. The mission of the Democratic Party has been 
and is to free the minds of men from all forms of superstition and 
tyranny. We want not only political and civil and religious liberty 
but there must be intellectual and industrial liberty. 

The British Empire is decentralizing its authority. Its Dominions 
free States. A million imperial bureaucrats and spies and tax 
eaters and taxgatherers do not infest Britain’s independent, democratic, 
self-governing Dominions. But in the United States we will soon have 
a million Federal officials, Federal bureaucrats, Federal tax eaters, 
who, like the plague of the locusts, will infest every county, every rural 
community, and indeed almost every home in our broad land. 

And bureaucracy increases in numbers it increases in power. 
There were never as many Federal bureaus and executive agencies and 
instrumentalities as now exist, and they are multiplying. A large 
number of Federal executive agencies and commissions and bureaus 
have been created during the present session of Congress. More are 
provided for in bills now pending both in the House and in the Senate. 
Hundreds, if not thousands, of additional officials and employees have 
been provided for in the legislation to which I have just referred, 
and the swollen tide of bureaus and bureaucrats will mount higher and 
higher until it will attack the very citadel of the Republic. 

The people are burdened with Federal and with State exactions. 
Taxes outrun population and rest like a heavy iron yoke upon the necks 
of the people. We speak of our prosperity, but it is the result of infla- 
tion and artificial stimulation, the result of uneconomic and empirical 
legislation enacted under the eyes and lash of big business, destructive 
monopolies, and predatory interests which control the Republican 
Party. 

The per capita tax paid to the Federal Government in 1918 was but 
$6.92. In 1916 the entire expenditures of the Federal Government were 
but a billion dollars. In 1924 the per capita Federal tax was $28. 
The Federal appropriations for the next fiscal year will, in my opinion, 
exceed four and one-half billion dollars; and, of course, that stupen- 
dous sum must be wrung from the people under the drastic provisions 
laws. 

The President of the United States in a recent address stated that 
in all probability the expenditures of the Federal Government had 
reached the low-water mark. Obviously, if the Republican Party 
remains in power, that is true. Already the rising tide of expendi- 
tures has set in, and with the growing demands for Federal appro- 
priations and the appeals by organizations and groups who seek to 
raid the Treasury and secure the passage of laws utterly at variance 
with the spirit and letter of the Constitution we may expect pro- 
gressively increasing expenditures. This is an era of extravagance. 
The Federal Government in inefficient, extravagant, and wasteful in the 
highest degree, If proper economies were practiced, if a reasonable 
degree of efficiency were employed, our governmental expenses could 
be reduced by at least $400,000,000 annually. 

But with this cancerous, bureaucratic growth there can be no hope 
of reform in the administration of the affairs of the Federal Govern- 
ment if the Republican Party remains in power. When the Democrats 
come into power it will be their first duty to abolish scores of Federal 
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bureaus, agencies, commissions, and executive instrumentalities, and 
to separate from the public service not only tens of thousands, but 
several hundred thousand unnecessary employees. It will be a titanic 
task. It will need courage, but it must be done if bureaucracy is not 
to strangle the Government and destroy the morale and freedom of 
the people. There are thousands of Federal employees who spend 
much of their time in lobbying for increased salaries, increased appro- 
Bureaus and Federal agencies multiply 
as cells in the tissues of the body multiply. And these 
always at work to augment their powers. 

It is in part true of the bureaus in States and municipalities No 
one can defend the enormous increase in the cost of maintaining our 
State and municipal governments. In 1913 the taxes collected by the 
States and municipalities amounted to $15.81 per capita, but in 1924 
they had increased to $43.12. The total amount of taxes collected 
by the States in 1913 was $570,000,000, but in 1924 it was $1,064, 
000,000, 

State and municipal indebtedness has advanced by leaps and bounds 
In 1912 it was $3,104,000,000. In 1924 it was $11,650,000,000, The 
annual interest upon this sum exceeds $300,000,000. It 
manifest that our country is staggering under its tax burdens: and 
yet the appetite for spending is increasing, the obligations of States 
and municipalities and individuals are being augmented, and thy 
Federal Government is paying more than $800,000,000 a year interest 
upon its monumental indebtedness of nearly $20,000,000,000, 

In the fact of this apalling situation, the Federal Government js 
reaching out to absorb the States, to inerease the number of Federal] 
employees, and to multiply the taxes annually placed upon the backs 
While the average earnings of the farmers are con- 
siderable less than $1,000 each, and the earnings of the great mass 
of employees and wage earners outside of Government and State 
service, is not greatly above that figure, Congress has constantly 
increased the salaries and compensation of all Federal employees and 
has surrounded them with conditions so favorable that from all walks 
of life multitudes seek to escape—to find safe harbors in the Federal 
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More than one-half of the taxes now collected from the people, 
aggregating $8,000,000,000 annually, is required to meet the annual 
pay roll of the Federal Government and the States and their political 
subdivisions. Nor is that all that is taken from the taxes collected 
from the people. There are pensions, military and civil; allowances 
and annuities and public charges in governmental institutions, to the 
amount of $900,000,000 annually. This means that more than two 
thirds of all the taxes collected from the people are required to meet 
the salaries, pensions, and allowances of those upon the pay rolls, 
pension and annuity rolls of the National and State governments. 

No country can continue to be prosperous with so great a burden. 
But we could look with some degree of hope upon the situation if 
there were any evidence of a desire to reform, or satisfactory manifesta- 
tion among the people that they would no longer submit to these 
exactions which amount to robbery and spoliation. I have sometimes 
thought that many of the people were suffering from some deadly 
drug that has made them insensible to the encroachments of bureaucracy 
and Federalism, and to their plundering and exploitatory 
tions. There should be scourged from our political temples hundreds 
of the parasites who feed upon the people and who devote much of their 
time to increasing their emoluments, securing pensions, and retirement 
privileges, and lobbying to increase their authority. 

We have all seen the picture of Laocoon. The giant and his sons 
were destroyed by the writhing serpents that crushed them. The 
Government, in the hands of bureaucrats and oppressive bureaus and 
commissions, and its policies largely controlled by big business and 
exploiting monopolies, will be crushed unless the spirit of democracy 
shall assert itself and a political revolution ensue which will hurl 
from power the forces which control the Government, and restore 
the Government to those who will suffer and sacrifice for their 
country. 

Much has been said by Republicans about the economy of the Coolidge 
administration. The Coolidge economy is a myth. This administration 
will expend for the fiscal year 1926-27 approximately $5,000,000,000. 
It already has appropriated for the Army and Navy between seven 
and eight hundred million dollars for this fiscal year. We are not at 
war with any nation. Peace reigns throughout our borders. No clouds 
of war are seen in our skies, and yet this so-called economical] ad- 
ministration has within the past three months enacted laws which 
will take from the Treasury of the United States for the maintenance 
of our Army and Navy for the next fiscal year more than $700,000,000. 
We denounce France and other nations as being militaristic, and yet 
no nation in the world to-day is expending as much as the United 
States for its Army and Navy. 

The Budget Bureau and the President have approved these enormous 
expenditures, and they will submit, to Congress to meet the expendi- 
tures for the next fiscal year a Budget in excess of that for the present 
fiscal year. It is worthy of note in passing that Congress appro- 
priated during the last fiscal year a sum by nearly $200,000,000 
below the total amount recommended by the President. 
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The Republican Party, with a cynicism, audacity, and mendacity | 


scarcely paralleled in political history, has sought to secure political 
support upon the ground of economy. It has fooled and deliberately 
deceived the people. While proclaiming its devotion to retrenchment 
and reform in public service, it has wasted public treasure and com 
mitted all forms of extravagance. 

1 charge that the Harding-Coolidge administrations have been in 
efficient and extravagant. The success of the Republicans in thus 
deceiving the people is due largely to their subtlety, to their control 


of the press, to their powerful nation-wide organization, and to their 


constant, dishonest, and untruthful propaganda. There ts not a de- 


irtment of the Federal Government that is not expending more than | 


it did prior to the war, The people must be aroused to the danger 
of increasing the burden of taxation and to the expanding and crushing 
power of the Federal Government. 
reduce Federal taxes, to lop off unnecessary bureaus and Federal agen 
cies, to curb the ambitions and voracicus appetites of Federal bureau- 
cracy is one of the issues in the coming campaign. 

The Republican Party has always had the support of monopolies 
and those illegal and criminal organizations which are generally known 
as trusts. Crooked interests, as Mr. Roosevelt was wont to call many 
of the trusts, and the predatory interests operating in our industrial 
and economic life have been the chief supports of the Republican 
Party. They are now more powerful than ever, The Harding and 
Coolidge administrations have looked with complacency upon their 
growing power, their audacity, and their destructive methods. These 
organizations and their allied forces have secured legislation in order 
to prevent any possible foreign competition, and have strengthened and 
made more effective their monopolistic organizations in order that 
they might increase the prices of commodities and exploit the Ameri 
can people. The trust question is not dead; it is a vital and burning 
issue which must be solved by the American people. 

The Department of Justice and the Department of Commerce have 
looked with indifference—indeed, I might say with approval—-upon 
the illegal organizations which have been formed and which are being 
formed in the business world. They have encouraged trade associa- 
tions, many of which have become ruthless and devouring monopolies, 
destroying legitimate competition and preventing the operation of the 
natural laws of supply and demand. More than one-third of the 
wealth of the United States is controlled by corporations and trusts 
and monopolies. Competition has been destroyed and the great con- 
suming public has become the victim of these evil forces. They have, 
by illegitimate means, raised prices to oppressive levels and have pro- 
duced a condition of inflation in respect to the prices of commodities 
which in the near future will result in widespread ruin and financial 
disaster. 

The great middle class, as it is sometimes called, those who work in 
factories, mills, mines, and plants, the agriculturists,: teachers, pro- 
fessional men, clerks—they are being exploited by these monopolies. 

When the Fordney-McCumber tariff law was under discussion in the 
Senate the chairman of the committee, a Republican Senator, conceded 
that the tariff rates fixed in the bill were higher than had ever been 
written in the history of our Republic, so high, indeed, as to place in 
the hands of the manufacturers the power to plunder the American 
people. 

And by way of apology for the unjust provisions of the bill he ap 
pealed to those whom this exploiting power was to be conferred upon, 
not to employ it, not to raise the level of prices to such heights as to 
despoil and rob the people. His appeals, as he should have known, fell 
upon deaf ears. That tariff measure has annually robbed the American 
people of $5,000,000,000 and the agriculturists of our country have been 
the greatest sufferers. 

The Republican Party harken in its legislation only to the demands 
of wealth. The farmers, the laborers, the great middle class, ask no 
subsidies or bounties. They want only justice. But they must realize 
sooner or later that the powers of the Government were prostitute and 
perverted, and the Republican Party has been used by corrupting and 
soulless organizations, and trusts and monopolies, to extract billions 
from the toilers of our land, in order that the profits and accumula- 
tions of the rich and the powerful might be increased. 

No more sordid chapter can be found in the annals of free govern- 
ment than that written by the Republican Party during the Harding 
and Coolidge administrations. The Tariff Commission, which was or- 
ganized to obtain helpful information which would aid Congress in 
Preparing tariff measures, has been made an ignoble instrumentality 
to promote the interests of the privileged classes. It is no longer a 
nonpartisan or bipartisan commission. But its controlling membership 
has been selected because of their devotion to extreme protection, as a 
result of which tariff duties have been increased and the grip of the 
trusts tightened upon the throats of the people. 

Pursuant to the demands of these selfish interests a provision was 
written into the tariff law just referred to which has been employed 
by the Tariff Commission to raise the tariff duties to higher levels. The 
so-called flexible provision of the tarifi act is an ugly monstrosity. It 
was framed to increase the power of the Executive and to subject him 
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and the Tariff Commission to the powerful pressure of big business and 


the beneficiaries of high protective measures. It can not be defended 

metitutional and it rests upon the uncertain base of greed and 
Ifishness and injustice. 

rhe Federal Trade Commission, which was organized to restrain 


monopolies and trusts and to protect honest and legitimate business 
against unfalr competition, has likewise been converted into an instru- 
mentality to screen and protect monopolistic forces. 

The President of the United States in a recent address before the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York City declared, in effect, that big 
business had become penitent, had purged itself of immoral elements, 
and was now following the paths of honest dealing. His speech 
can not be construed otherwise than an express approval of the con 
duct of corporations and trusts and conspiracies in restraint of trade 
and the monopolistic organizations whose ugly heads are lifted hicher 
now than ever before and whose oppressive power is exerted more 
etrongly than in the past. 
most inaccurate speech, 


It was an unfortunate speech; it was a 
As soon as it was delivered, many consolida- 
tions of stupendous organizations took place, and unmistakable move 
ments to further centralize and strengthen corporate power and bring 
within the hands of monopolies the industries and productive wealth 
of our country were perceived. 

Notwithstanding the Harding and Coolidge administrations have 
treated the Sherman and Clayton laws as though they were dead 
letters, demands are being made by these powerful organizations that 
they be repealed With foreign competition destroyed and all laws 
against monopolies and combinations in restraint of trade repealed, 
it is apparent the American people would be at the mercy of these 
devouring monopolies If those who are behind this movement and 
are prompting these great consolidations were wise, they would perceive 
that a continuation of this evil policy will arouse such resentment 
among the American people that in their anger they will rise and 
smash trusts and monopolies and these destructive and oppressive 
combinations. 

The soil of this Republic is not favorable to socialism; but if the 
people are compelled to choose between Government ownership and 
control, or Government control, of the great key industries of our 
country, and private monopoly of these great industries, they will 
choose the former. Private monopoly of the resources, industries, and 
sources of wealth will eventuate in industrial slavery and can not be 
tolerated in a democracy. 

The domestic policies of the Republican administrations just re- 
ferred to have ruined agriculture, consolidated wealth, brought fictti- 
tious and inflated conditions in business affairs, and produced a situa- 
tion which gives unmistakable evidence of approaching economic and 
industrial convulsions. 

If time permitted, much could be said concerning the unwise and 
mistaken foreign policies adopted by the Harding and Coolidge adminis- 
trations. Mr. Harding and Republican leaders, not satisfied with 
opposing the entrance of the United Statés into the league, sought to 
weaken its influence and destroy its efforts to promote world peace. 
Evidence is not lacking that the Harding administration sought to 
detach Latin America from the league with the view, apparently, of 
creating a counterinternational league upon the Western Hemisphere. 
This movement failed, as it should have failed. 

Under the Wilson administration the relations between this Govern- 
ment and the countries of South America were most cordial and were 
characterized by the strongest spirit of amity and good will. Secretary 
Hughes unwisely placed President Coolidge in an tmpossible situation 
when he agreed that the President of the United States would arbi- 
trate the controversy between Peru and Chile growing out of the 
Tacna-Arica matter. . 

In dealing with Mexico the Harding and Coolidge administrations 
have acted in a most unfortunate Manner. And in our relations with 
Europe we have been no less unfortunate. European nations distrust 
the United States: and most Europeans either fear or heartily dislike 
this Nation. 

Our relations with China have been most unsatisfactory. Under 
President Wilson’s administration China trusted unreservedly our 
country. The so-called “ disarmament conference” called by President 
Harding dealt unfairly with China, and the treaties which she felt 
compelled to sign have provoked resentment throughout all parts of 
the Chinese nation. We have lost our influence throughout Asia as 
well.as in Europe and now occupy a position of comparative tsolation. 

The selfish, narrow, and illiberal foreign policies adopted by the 
Republicans under Presidents Harding and Coolidge have deprived our 
Nation of its moral leadership in the world and estranged peoples who 
regarded with affection this great democracy, which they believed was 
to carry high the principles of justice and liberty for the guidance and 
salvation of the world. 

The time has come to clean house, to turn out of power the party 
which has been so false to the ideals of the fathers and to the best 
interests of the American people and the peace of the world. The 
embattled hosts of Democracy will go forth in the coming campaign 
knowing that their cause is just; that their country is in danger; that 
the Government is controlled by reactionary and destructive elements; 
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and that to them and to the great liberty-loving forces of our country 
has been committed the glorious task of protecting this Republic and 
proclaiming undying principles bequeathed by Thomas Jefferson. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


“Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of flood 
control. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Mexico asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp upon 
the subject of flood control, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, my attention has been called 
to H. R. 12803, recently introduced in this body. The proposed 
legislation has for its purpose flood control upon the Missouri 
River and includes all the territory of the tributaries of this 
great stream. The river is to be made an inland waterway to 
reach the Gulf of Mexico, and by means of drainage and flood 
control it will be protected as such a waterway. The measure 
also includes tbe Arkansas River as its main western tributary. 

New Mexico has two tributaries of the Arkansas River, 
which rise in the mountains at an elevation of some 8,000 feet 
and flow across a part of the northern section of the State. 
These tributary streams during the spring of the year, when 
the heavy snows of the winter are melting, carry immense 
bodies of flood water, as they also do during the July rainy 
season when the streams, haying a tremendous fall, carry the 
flood water with great velocity. This causes a rise of many 
feet in the water carried by the streams. 

When the level areas of Oklahoma and Texas are reached, 
the water leaves the channel of the river and overflows its 
banks, causing great damage in Oklahoma estimated to be 
many millions of dollars; these floods occur with great destruc- 
tion almost annually. The damage in Oklahoma from the flood 
waters of the Cimarron and the Canadian or Red Rivers has 
destroyed thousands of acres of formerly good agricultural land 
and removed from the tax rolls millions of dollars in property 
values, 

In 1923 the property of one railroad company in Oklahoma 
suffered a damage of $1,000,000 from the Canadian River. 
This could all have been avoided if this stream had been con- 
trolled by impounding the flow of water during the flood 
season and diverting the same into reservoirs. Vast fertile 
areas in Oklahoma and New Mexico, which do not now receive 
sufficient rainfall, could be thus reclaimed, 

By impounding these flood waters the saving of property 
for one year would create a sufficient fund for building reser- 
voirs that would hold back the waters and thus utilize the water 
beneficially, A wonderful change would be wrought in the food 
supply of the Nation, and the crops produced could be confined 
to those which would not interfere with the market conditions 
at the present time. 

The reclamation districts would naturally be located within 
the areas having desirable climatic and soil conditions for the 
production of sugar beets, and thus increase our supply of 
home-grown sugar. The Nation can readily absorb all of the 
products that would be produced in this area, including the 
alfalfa for the raising of dairy cattle, for milk and butter; 
the district would also be well adapted to poultry and egg 
production, In 1925 the United States imported 7,212,103 
pounds of butter and 8,933,232,785 pounds of sugar; 608,768 
dozen eggs in shell were imported during the same year; the 
latter figures do not include the importation of whole dried 
eggs, egg yolks, yolks frozen, egg albumin dried, and egg al- 
bumin frozen, which total over 20,000,000 pounds. 

The rivers and their tributaries set forth in H. R. 12803 
traverse several States; and, as- the bill indicates, a unity of 
action of all these States is necessary to direct the attention 
of the Government to the necessity for a proper survey for 
Federal flood control, 

The consolidation of railroads, which prevents competition, 
means that water transportation is necessary in order that a 
fuir rate may be maintained in the shipping of livestock and 
farm products to the centers of consumption; also for export 
trade, waterways to the Gulf and seaboard must be maintained. 
This can best be brought about by maintaining the navigability 
of the inland streams. 

it is the overflowing of agricultural land in Texas and Okla- 
homa by the two tributaries of the Arkansas River which 
largely prevents the uavigability of that stream for several 
mniles of its course and interferes with the navigability of the 
Missouri River as well. The navigability of the Missouri 
River is questioned by many, but it is largely prevented by the 
débris carried in the flood waters. During a period of 50 
years before 1906 the steamboat was the method of transporta- 
tion of cargoes from St. Louis to the river towns. The change 
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in the channel of the river is due to the washing down, from 
the fertile valleys above, of the virgin soil; all this can be 
regulated by impounding the waters in the mountains above the 
plains and the utilization of the same for irrigation and also 
for electrical power purposes for the growing cities of the agri- 
cultural districts. 

Nature provided the inland channel for man to utilize for 
transportation; it provided land for reclamation, and it pro- 
vided protection in the inland waterway, by competition in 
transportation with the lines of railroad that now haul the 
freight to the seaboard. Man has thus far failed to utilize the 
methods provided by nature, 

In looking back we see that up to the Civil War the country 
along the river’s course depended entirely upon the river for 
transportation. Capital has since combined in great transporta- 
tion lines, and thus traffic has been drawn away from the river. 
There is no question but that with proper flood control above 
the points of possible navigation and the impounding of the 
flood waters, the navigation of the rivers would be largely pro- 
tected. 

New Mexico is directly interested in two tributaries of the 
Arkansas River, which are the Cimarron and the Canadian 
or Red Rivers. A preliminary survey of the two streams was 
made in 1924, and report thereon was submitted by Donald H. 
Connolly, major, Corps of Engineers, district engineer of the 
United States. The report on the Cimarron River contains, 
in part, the following important information: 


It appears feasible to control floods by detention dams in the head- 
waters and benefit the valley for an indefinite distance downstream. 
Complete control can be obtained by detention dams along the streams 
from Gate, Okla., westward. The Cimarron River rises in the moun- 
tains of New Mexico and flows eastwardly to Oklahoma and across the 
southwest corner of Kansas into Oklahoma, not far from Beaver, 
Okla. The watershed of the river is 470 miles long from east to west 
with fairly uniform average width of about 40 miles. 

The valley sometimes 2 to 3 miles wide probably will average more 
than 1 mile for most of the whole area. ‘The soil varies from almost 
pure sand to black loam. The existing development affected by floods 
are bridges, tracks, and highways. The river is crossed by 17 rail- 
road lines, one of which is in New Mexico, 2 in Kansas, and 14 in 
Oklahoma; bridges sre expensive to build and have been repeatedly 
lost at several localities in Oklahoma. 

The last destructive flood was in June, 1923. Many bridges were 
washed out. The worst flood was on August 26, 1908; the town of 
Folsom, N. Mex., where the fall is said to be 40 or 50 feet per mile, 
was washed away and 17 people were drowned. 

The average rainfall (annual) over the watershed is less than 16 
inches in New Mexico. One of the plans for controlling floods is by 
means of detention dams located in the canyon formation of New 
Mexico and the extreme western part of Oklahoma, 


Concerning the Canadian or Red River, the preliminary 
report contains the following: 


The Canadian River is a tributary of the Arkansas River. It rises 
in the Cimarron Mountains of New Mexico, near the Colorado-New 
Mexico State line, and flows in a southerly direction to San Miguel 
County, N. Mex., then in an easterly direction through New Mexico, 
Texas, and Oklahoma to its termination in the Arkansas River, 27 miles 
below Muskogee, Okla. The total length of the river is 833 miles, and 
it drains an area 560 miles long from east to west, comprising about 
46,140 square miles. From the source to the longitude of Amarillo, 
Tex., this area comprises 18,634 square miles, 

Existing developments affected by floods are: Engineering works, 
bridges, industrial plants, ete. The main damage by floods has been 
to railroad bridges and tracks, highway bridges, farm lands, and crops. 
Of the 21 railroad crossings 4 are in New Mexico, 2 in Texas, and 15 
in Oklahoma. The land is subject to frequent overflow. It is be- 
lieved that the combined capacity of the reservoir available at sites 
outlined will be sufficient to retain the run-off from the greatest storms 
that have occurred. If not, other suitable sites may be found where 
on account of the short span the cost of construction would not be 
excessive. 

Estimates of land susceptible of irrigation where surveys have been 
made are: 

(a) Along Ute Creek and lands to the east of Ute Creek, between 
Gallegos and Logan, N. Mex., 60,000 acres. 

(b) On the Bell ranch, 100,000 acres. 

(c) In the vicinity of Tucumcari, N. Mex., 60,000 acres, 

An examination of the monthly run-off in acre-feet at Logan, N. Mex., 
for the years for which the records are published, shows a variation 
from 274,000 acre-feet in the whole year 1913 to 1,558,387 acre-feet 
in the last half of 1904. The largest potential irrigation developments 
in acres would approximate the dependable yearly run-off in acre-feet 
from the watershed. About 12 inches is deemed sufficient for irriga- 
tion in New Mexico, 
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New Mexico and Texas are Interested in flood control and irrigation ; 
Oklahoma primarily in flood relief. 


In his recommendation the district engineer says in regard to 
the Cimarron and Canadian or Red Rivers: 


It is believed that on account of the interests involved and the 
apparent feasibility of controlling the floods of these rivers by a rea 
sonable expenditure of funds, a further investigation is warranted, 


As a further argument in support of the necessity for enact- 
ine the legislation provided for in H. R. 12803, I cite from a 
report obtained from the agricultural engineer of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. The total land in the United States overflowed 
and in need of drainage is as follows: 


Area unfit for cultivation without flood control and drainage: 


91,543,000 acres. 


The total area in need of flood control and drainage is 113,- 
537,000 acres. The urea in Oklahoma that is overflowed and 
unfit for cultivation, without drainage, is 650,000 acres; and the 
total acreage in Oklahoma requiring flood-control protection 
(on account of lack of drainage) is 952,000 acres. The 
impounding of the flood waters at the source of the streams 
will reclaim that land. 

It would appear from the figures submitted by the Govern- 
ment that it is time that we start to protect our overflowed 
lands by the erection of detention dams nearer the source of 
the rivers; the waters must be impounded and utilized benefi- 
cially, instead of allowing the same to rush uncontrolled and 
destroy the soil that it took nature millions of years to form. 

This legislation is practical and feasible; it is beneficial, 
desirable, and economical and should receive the support of 
Congress. 

CAPSTONE OF NEGRO EDUCATION—HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHING- 
TON, D. ©. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission for my col- 
league [Mr. CeL_er] to extend his own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague [Mr. CeL_LerR] may extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Education 
has reported favorably H. R. 393, which will legalize annual 
appropriations for Howard University. Each year when the 
Department of the Interior appropria‘ion bill comes in a point 
of order is always successfully made against the item of 
Howard University on the theory that such appropriations are 
not authorized by existing law. The item is restored by the 
Senate, and in conference between the two Houses the House 
managers on the bill approve, and finally the House concurs. 
Concurrence is always by an overwhelming majority. 

Such a situation is most anomalous. What is the good of 
striking out the appropriation only to have it restored again? 
I sympathize with those Members of the House who support 
the point of order. They very likely satisfy the wishes of their 
misguided constituents, but a greater sympathy goes out to 
the colored race, which needs Howard University as all of us 
need breath. 

Howard University was established in 1867, soon after the 
Civil war, when the freedmen were flocking to Washington. 
What was to be done with all these negroes, many of them 
bodily and mentally ill? They were becoming a menace to 
themselves and the white population. Gen. O. O. Howard and 
General Balloch, famous Civil War commanders, determined 
upon an institution for the education of the negroes, and 
Howard University was born, It began by the establishment 
of a religious school and Howard finally grew into a splendid 
university, receiving an “A” rating by the General Educational 
Board. It now has over 2,000 students-—-young men and women 
in its schools of liberal arts, education, commerce and finance, 
applied science, music, religion, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
and law. 

The first Federal appropriation for its aid was granted in 
1879. From that date the Federal Government has annually 
contributed to the construction, maintenance, and development 
of the institution, $221,000 being the largest amount appro- 
priated for maintenance in any one year. The university can 
not exist without Government support; support which has ex- 
isted for so long a time can not be withdrawn. Strictly speak- 
ing, there may not be too strong constitutional foundation for 
the appropriation except that we are in a measure responsible 
for the enslavement of the negroes and for their emancipation ; 
not only for emancipation of the body but the mind as well. 
What boots it if the body be free and the mind be fettered? 

The salvation of the negro is in education. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must help supply it. Negroes practically are barred from 
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all white higher institutions of learning. Harvard, Stanford, 
and Columbia Universities, I am informed, require photographs 
on application for matriculation. The purpose is obvious. 
liven the governmental institutions of West Point and Annapolis 
are practically closed to the negro. Annapolis has never had 
a colored graduate. West Point in all its history has had but 
three graduates who were colored, although at the present 
time there are in attendance several Chinese, in pursuance of 
the Boxer indemnity agreement, as well as the son of the 
Filipino rebel, Aguinaldo. Where are the colored students to 
go if not to Howard? The colored people, by private subscrip- 
tion and endowment, contribute about 60 per cent of its cost 
and maintenance, the Government the other 40 per cent. Each 
student pays $99 a year for tuition and $20 a month for board, 
except the medical student pays $150 a year. The medical 
school is one of the finest in the country and receives an “A” 
rating from the American Medical Association. There is 
quite a shortage of professional men among the colored people 
to meet their needs. I am informed through the Department 
of the Interior that recent investigations show that the col- 
ored population of the Nation has increased to nearly 12,000,000 
and that there is only one colored physician to 3,194 persons, 
while the white race has a physician to every 553 persons, 
thus raising an important issue in the care of the sick and 
the protection of the health of the negro inhabitants. The 
disparity is even greater in the proportion of white and col- 
ored dentists. Statistics show that there is one wh dentist 
to every 2,070 white people in the United States, whic there is 
but one colored dentist to every 20,500. 

Other figures reveal the fact that only a very meager num- 
ber of colored doctors and dentists are completing the course 
every year at Howard University, the average annual number 
of physicians graduating for the past 10 years being 20, while 
the number of dentists average 22. 

Responsibility for the situation is attributed not to the dis- 
inclination of colored youths to study medicine and dentistry 
and adopt them as professions but to the deplorable limitation 
of the capacity of the colored educational institutions. 

Doctor Durkee said: 
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I made a very careful study of that situation two years ago to dis- 
cover how many professional men were needed. If Howard University 
could turn out every year about 400 thoroughly trained colored physi- 
cians for 10 years, they would catch up with the needs of the race. 
That is how far behind we are, medically speaking. 


Of course, there are colored students in other niedical 
schools. They have no difficulty the first two years but after 
that there is mischief. When they are ready for clinical work 
and get into the hospital wards the color line is drawn. Not 
so much by the white patients in the hospital as by the man- 
agement thereof. A black student is not tolerated at a white 
bedside. ‘Therefore, after their first two years these students 
knock at the doors of Howard University. Howard only can 
help them. 

Attached to Howard is the Freedmen Hospital, to which the 
colored sick, wounded, and maimed go. There are no white 
sick there. The colored doctors and students are therefore 
welcome. It is practically the only hospital where students 
and internes can get clinical experience and bedside training. 
The Freedmen Hospital is supported exclusively by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The following interesting colloquy is to be found on page 
12 of the hearings: 


Doctor Durkrg. I will say to you, frankly, the thing would crash. 
It could not go. The colored people in some centers have been doing 
splendidly, but the race as a race is poor, and the race as a race 
can not maintain the strain of properly qualifying the professional 
men needed in the race for the next quarter of a century. 

The CHAIRMAN, In the event of a great national epidemic like the 
“flu” a few years ago, or during the war, is it not of the utmost 
importance to the public generally that these doctors be educated 
and turned out to take care of a situation like that? 

Doctor DurKkus. I might answer by describing a well-known situa- 
tion, and it tells the whole story. Down in Richmond, Va., a lady 
put her head out of the window of her house one morning and spoke 
to Mary, the colored maid, who was coming up the walk, and said, 
“Mary, you need not come in this morning. My children have the 
measles, and I do not want them to spread it, and I do not want your 
children to get it.” Mary stopped and rolling her big eyes around she 
said, “ Lord bless you, my children done got through with the measles 
three weeks ago.” The measles came from the home of those colored 
people. That is a common happening. Disease knows no color line. 

If white America want; to preserve her standing and her health, 
she has got to train her colored physicians to take care of the health 
of the colored people. 
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The general health of the country is an all-encompassing 
reason for maintaining Howard University. So that the 
Members of the House may know the number of students com- 
ing from their States that go to Howard University, I here- 





























with present a table giving the geographical distribution in 
Howard: ° 
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Does not include special students. 


Although Howard maintains a religious school, the number 
of religious students in proportion to the entire enrollment is 
practically negligible—that is, 114, which includes students 
receiving instruction by correspondence, there being 41 resident 
religious students to the total enrollment of 2,032. 

It Is nothing new for Congress to appropriate moneys for 
colleges. Under various land grants the Government appro- 
priates directly $4,817,583 to white universities in the North 
and the West and $3,759,000 to universities in the South. 
Doctor Durkee in this connection testified as follows: 


Statement of appropriations 
WEST AND NORTH 
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No discrimination is made in these schools on account of color. 

Turning to the list of southern white schools drawing money from 
the Federal Government through the Department of the Interior, the 
same situation obtains, though enhanced by discrimination. 
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Separate schools for white and colored are conducted in our South- 
land, but only the white schools appear as listed. The colored schools 
which receive aid secure same through the above-named institutions. 

It should be said that of the total amount of $3,759,742 paid to the 
white schools of the Southland, about $150,000 only is allocated by 
those States to colored schools, when at least $625,000 should be so 
allocated. I draw these statistics from reports of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and from the Negro Yearbook for 1921-22, 
pages 264 and 267. 


It is hoped, therefore, that this most important bill will be 
passed at this session. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print a brief address made by me to-day before the National 
Educational Association on the motion picture and the child, 
dealing with my bill in that respect. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an address made to-day——— 

Mr. UPSHAW. My own remarks. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do the remarks include anything about the question of pro- 
hibition or the Anti-Saloon League? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I do not think there is any reference to the 
Anti-Saloon League. I was dealing with “ The motion picture 
and the child.” 

Mr. SCHAFER. All right; I shall not object. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Also to extend very briefly my own remarks 
about the memorial now being erected in Atlanta to former 
Senator Watson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

A MEMORIAL TO THOMAS BE. WATSON 


Mr, UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, for the sake of many of my 
colleagues and other readers of the Recorp who might like to 
know, I wish to remind you that the friends of the late Senator 
Thomas HB. Watson, of Georgia, are engaged in the patriotic 
task of building a fitting memorial to him on the capitol 
grounds in Atlanta. 
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I believe that many, not only in Congress but widely over the 
country who may not have agreed with some things which he 
said and did will still be glad to have some part in erecting this 
memorial out of sheer admiration for Thomas E,. Watson's 
brilliant ability and notable achievements. 

We are proud to remember that when he was a young Mem- 
ber of this body he initiated the movement that eventuated in 
that great national blessing the rural free delivery. It is also 
worthy of memory that some of the most notable planks in the 
old Ocala platform for which he and William J. Bryan both 
stood have been enacted into law. 

Those who love history and literature are glad to remember 
and read those masterpieces of Thomas E. Watson, Napoleon, 
The History of France, the Life and Times of Andrew Jack- 
son, and Thomas Jefferson, with many other shorter tri- 
umphs of his wonderful pen that give an indispensable em- 
bellishment to modern American literature. When this brilliant 
Georgian died soon after beginning his notable career in the 
United States Senate, 10,000 sorrowing people journeyed to his 
home at Thomson, Ga., to attend his funeral. Such a notable 
American ought to have a worthy memorial in the capital of 
his native State, and I hope that many Members of this body 
and many who read this statement will promptiy communicate 
with Hon. James H. Boykin, chairman Watson Memorial Asso- 
ciation, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga, who is giving himself 


unselfishly to this worthy movement. 
THE APPROACHING PRIMARY ELECTION IN MARYLAND 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the approach- 
ing primary election in Maryland. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday, September 
14, the primary election will take place in Maryland. 

The Republican Party in Maryland will select its candidates 
for United States Senator, governor, attorney general, and for 
other State offices. 

After the Harding election of 1920 both United States Sen- 
ators, four out of the six Congressmen, the mayor of Balti- 
more, the attorney general of Maryland, and numerous other 
State officers were Republicans. To-day, instead of two, there 
is but one Republican Senator. Instead of four there are but 
two Republican Congressmen. Instead of a Republican there 
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is a Democratic mayor of Baltimore, a city whose population | 


is more than half of the total population of the State, and 
instead of a Republican there is a Democratic attorney general. 

The host of other State offices held in 1921 by Republicans 
are mostly now held by Democrats. In October, 1925, the Re- 
publican national committeeman for Maryland, former Sena- 
tor Jackson; the Republican national committeewoman for 
Maryland, Mrs. Lowndes; France, who was senior Senator 
from Maryland in 1920; Broening, who was mayor of Balti- 
more in 1920; Lowndes, son of a great Republican Governor of 
Maryland; Parran, who had represented the fifth district in 
Congress ; Metzerott, Harp, Gladden, Hawkins, Cameron, Smith, 
Albrecht, Wille, Kuebler, Love, Horner, Jenkins, McGuinn, 
McGinity, and a host of other loyal Republicans. after many 
conferences, concluded that the Republican Party in Maryland 
must be reorganized if it were ever again to be a vital agency 
for good government in city, State, and Nation. 

As the result of this, on October 28, 1925, Col. Marion A. 
Humphreys, former Mayor Broening, and I became candidates 
for the Republican nominations for governor, attorney general, 
and United States Sena, respectively, in the primary election 
to be held Tuesday, September 14. 

No candidates have entered the primary against Colonel 
Humphreys or Mayor Broening. The present senior Senator 
from Maryland, Mr. O. E. Wetier, in November became a 
candidate against me for the nomination. 

In 1921 the Sixty-seventh Congress began. The Sixty-eighth 
Congress succeeded it, and in a few days the first session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress will have concluded its work. For 
these five years of postwar Federal Government reorganization 
Mr. Wetuer has been a Member of the Senate and I have been 
a Member of the House. 

Mr. WELLER, in the year of a Republican “landslide,” had 
15,799 majority. My district, with a Democratic registered 
majority of about 16,000, in an “ off year” reelected me to the 
Sixty-eighth Congress by 15,292 majority, only 507 less than the 
majority Senator Wetter had obtained in the whole State, 
including the strongly Republican counties of western Mary- 
land. 

In a few days Senator WELLER’s and my records will be fixed 
finally in the ConGrREsSSIONAL Recorp. He is a candidate for 
renomination on his record, I for nomination on my record. 
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If they wish to win the general election in November, the Re- 
publicans of Maryland must select on September 14 as their can- 
didate for the Senate one whose principles are those of Lincoln 
and Roosevelt and whose record is one of incessant work in 
Congress for those principles. The duty of Congress is to 
enact good legislation and to kill proposed bad legislation. If 
the Members of Congress are absent more than one-half of the 
time, if the Members of Congress do no committee work and 
introduce and report no bills, if the Members of Congress never 
open their mouths for a good bill or against a bad bill, the 
Government must cease to exist, 

Members of Congress are sent to work and vote, not to devote 
their time to personal politics or to clique polities. 

I have been a servant of the people for 15 years; from 1910 
to 1915 as United States attorney for the district of Maryland, 
from 1916 to 1920 as a soldier on the border and in France, and 
from 191 to to-day as a Member of Congress. 

Since 1921 I have done nothing except public work My 
record is contained in the official records of the Sixty-seventh, 
Sixty-eighth, and Sixty-ninth Congresses, which contain also 
the record of Senator WetLer. The Republican Party of Mary- 
land must decide whether it wishes to present to the whole 
Maryland electorate in November Mr. WriLLer’s record or mine. 

L invite attention to the indexes of the seven sessions of 
Congress for the past five years. Up to June 1 last Senator 
WELLER was absent or not voting 1,495 times out of 2,713. 
Ilis record is 55.1 per cent absent or not voting. In the same 
five years there have been 1,048 roll calls in the House. I 
um recorded as absent or not voting 164 times. I was spe- 
cifically excused from answering roll calls or voting by unani- 
mous consent of the House 12 of these times, because 1 was 
in the Waiter Reed Hospital for a war disability, and 14 of 
these times because my committee was considering Muscle 
Shoals. I was therefore absent 138 times out of 1,043, 13.2 
per cent of the time. Senator Wetier has been present or vot- 
ing 44.9 per cent of the time. I have been present or yoting 
86.8 per cent of the time. 

What have we done in the Senate, in the House, or in com- 
mittees? Look at the indexes of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD 
for the past five years under “ Wetter” and under “ Hitt,” 
and consider (1) bills and resolutions introduced, (2) com- 
mittee reports filed, (8) amendments and other motions on the 
floor of the Senate or the House, (4) debates, (5) membership 
in Senate-House conference committees, and (6) votes. 

(1) Senator Wetter in five years introduced 30 bills and 
resolutions, the most noteworthy of which was S. 2907, for the 
relief of Galen L. Tait. I introduced 121 bills and resolutions, 
including H. R. 46, for a department of national defense, on 
which I opened all the recent House hearings that led to the 
passage of the Army Air Corps act, which will ultimately provide 
for air defense about $102,772,185; the $28,000,000 Wadsworth- 
Hill Atmy housing bill, on the basis of which $410,000 have just 


| been appropriated for barracks at Camp Meade and $90,000 


for Edgewood Arsenal; and the new judge bill for Maryland, 
which has passed the House. 

(2) Senator Weer in five years has filed two reports from 
the Senate committees of which he is a member. I have offi- 
cially, at the direction of my committee, filed 29 committee 
reports, including reports on such bills as the above $28,000,000 
permanent Army posts construction fund bill; the bill making 
Fort McHenry a national park; and the bill to dredge the 
waters near the Aberdeen Arsenal to protect the wild fowl of 
Maryland. 

(3) Senator Wetier in the five years of his incumbency has 
never made a motion nor offered an amendment on the floor of 
the Senate. In all that time he has filed in writing but three 
proposed amendments to pending bills. I was recognized by the 
Speaker to suspend the rules and pass the new judge for Mary- 
land bill and also the $28,000,000 Army post bill. I passed the 
amendment naming the new Potomac bridge after Francis 
Scott Key, and I have offered and passed amendments to the 
grain futures bill, the Coast Guard bill, the Muscle Shoals bill, 
the Rent Commission bill, all kinds of appropriation bills, and 
have -offered instructive amendments to the Volstead Act and 
various other pending measures, all of which appear in full in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

(4) Senator Wetter in the five years of his incumbency has 
never opened his mouth in the Senate to help pass a good bill 
or help kill a bad bill. I have constantly taken part in debate 
in the proceedings of the House in favor of the kind of legisla- 
tion the people of Maryland want and against the kind of legis- 
lation that is opposed to the principles of our Maryland people. 

(5) When the Senate and the House disagree on amend- 
ments to a bill, the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House appoint managers of a conference on the part 


| of the Senate and the House to try and effect an agreement. 
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Senator Wetter has been appointed a 
although he is a member of five committees. 


conferee but once, 
In the House no 
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Member belongs to more than one important committee, while | 


every Senator bas from three to five committees, depending | 
| pressive spectacle that would be of the destruction and waste of war! 


upon the importance of such committees. I have been a 
conferee many times. The Army Air Corps bill passed by 
this Congress provides a fiveyear building program for the 
Army air defenses of this Nation, at a cost of about $102,- 
772,185 
With Senator Wapsworrn, Senator BincHam, Representative 
James, Representative McSwarn, and the rest of our con- 
ferees, T spent weeks on the disagreements of the House and 
the Senate, and our report was ultimately adopted by the 
Senate and the House. 

(6) As to votes in the Senate and the House, Senator 
WetLer voted the United States into the World Court, the 
back door of the League of Nations. I voted against the 
Burton resolution pledging our entry into the World Court. 
Senator WeELLER’s votes, when he was present, and my votes 
all appear in the CoNGresstonaL Recorp, and I shall be glad 
to advise the voters of Maryland at any time how Senator 
Wetter voted and how T voted on any question. 

The work of the House is extraordinarily interesting. An 
individual Member of the Senate has, however, a much greater 
chance of accomplishment thun ean individual Member of the 
House. I am 
the Senate because I want to do part of Maryland’s work 
in the Senate. I want to see the Republican Party in Mary- 
land an active agency for good government. Therefore, I 
hope, in the approaching primary election in Maryland, that 
the great majority of Republicans will go to the polls and 
place an X mark after my name on the ballot. 


A SOLDIER'S OPINION UPON THE DEBT OF FRANCE 


Mr. ANDREW. 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a Memorial Day 
address delivered by Gen, John F. O’Ryan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
ested. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, in order that the Members of 
this House may know the opinion of a representative American 
soldier upon the war debt of France, I present the following 
address delivered on Memorial Day at Mount Kiseo, N. Y., by 
Maj. Gen, John F, O’Ryan, who served two years in the Ameri- 
ean Expeditionary Forces and commanded the Twenty-seventh 
Division: 

Comrades of the American Legion and neighbors of northern West- 
chester, this is Memorial Day, the day set apart for rendering honor 
to those who gave up their lives in our wars. It is the day above 
all other days when we, the Hiving, should specially consider the 
measure and character of the sacrifice made by our soldiers and 
It is the day when we should particularly consider the rela- 
of their services and their sacrifice to the future; when with 
hearts that are true to ourselves and to the best interests of our 
country, and with minds that are synchronized with the hour in 
which we live, we should apply our past experience to the solution 


sailors 
tion 


of our present problems, so that we may more effectively contribute | 


in our time and generation to the better advancement of the world 
in which we live. 

The thought I have expressed would connote a serious half hour 
ahead of you if I were to build upon it a framework of public duty 
and locality spirit, and attempt to urge upon you some standard of 
civic responsibility and service which might be the logical outcome 
of the sacrifice of the past. But I have no intention of attempting 
this. I am not fitted for the réle of preacher. I prefer to tell you 
something of war, something of mass psychology, and let you draw 
your own conclusions, 

It is well that a people should have pride in their accomplishment, 
both civil and military, when there is warrant for it. We have had 
an extraordinary history and our record as a whole is wholesome and 
commendable. Our material success has been without precedent in 
the world’s history, but this success carries with it corresponding 
responsibilities, and it is well that we reflect more upon them than 
upon our material success, for pride goeth before a fall. 

Our soldiers in the war were splendid, Our dead were sacrificed in 
a great and worthy cause. Our maimed and wounded contributed in 
no small way to our present preeminent position of power. But a 
reasonable measure of modesty, I might say decency, demands we 
should remember that our allies did all we did and more. 


The Speaker appointed me a conferee on this bill. | 


a candidate for the Republican nomination for | 


| moneys, or any part of them, into the pot. 


| won. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | 
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we should not make of that sacrifice a boast of the measure of our 
contribution. If our dead could be resurrected and were to form a 
column and march by us here to-day at the rate of 10,000 an hour, 
it would take six hours for them to pass this spot. What an inr- 


But what about the French? If their 1,600,000 dead were to follow 
them, also passing at the rate of 10,000 an hour, they would take 209 
days to pass, marching 8 hours a day. If their dead were to 
march day and night, 24 hours a day, more than 6 days and nights 
would pass before we saw the last of their column. 

And this is not the whole story. We loaned France some billions 
of dollars for war purposes. We ourselves entered the war in April, 
1917. It was not until June, 1918, more than a year later, that we 
were holding any appreciable part of the line. But we were one of 
the allied and associated powers during that year 1917-18. By all 
the rules of sportsmanship, it was up to us, with our great man 
power, wealth, and resources to take over at once a lion’s share of 
the fighting line. We did not do so. We were not prepared. General 
Pershing was strong enough to prevent such a tragedy, and so the 
American Army of nearly 4,000,000 men were trained and disciplined 
behind the lines, and in America, while the French, in addition to 
holding their own long line, held our line too, aided by the British. 
In other words, during that year thousands and thousands of French 
and British boys and men died while serving as substitutes for Ameri- 
can boys. 

Who cared about money in those momentous days? We spent money 
freely, and we loaned it freely to our allies. It went into the common 
pot of sacrifices and endeavor. But it was no substitute for the lives 
of those French and British boys who died that our boys might train 
in security. French and British families of the dead don’t think so 
Neither do you. But now it turns out that we did not put these 
We want back our money 
all of it—and with interest. We stand upon the fact that technically 
the moneys were loancd and must be repaid. The war is over. We 
Back to business. Let Congress nrop up the aftermath. 

Is this attitude right? Is it sportsmanlike? Isn't it our duty to 
acquaint ourselves with such facts as I have mentioned? Americans 
believe in the “ square deal.” We invented the term. It isn’t that our 
people knowingly are playing the réle we are now playing toward 
Great Britain and France, but that we haven't taken the trouble to 
ascertain the facts, to learn the point of view of Europe, to under- 
stand the relation between the two columns of marching dead, one 
6 hours long, the other 20 days long. The fathers and mothers of 


| Europe know the relation, and their grief-stricken memories will con- 








tinue to carry it. 

Now isn't it better, isn’t ft more enduringly profitable, on this 
memorial oceasion, to reflect with some measure of Christian humility 
upon our shortcomings, rather than to blare out hallelujahs of ad 
miration for our own rectitude and material accomplishment? 

The relation of our wealth, resources, and point of view, to the 
poverty of Europe and the European viewpoint is indicated by the 
admonition of Washington written in 1791, in a letter to Governeur 
Morris, then in England. He referred to his belief that the only 
treaties that will endure are those which are mutually beneficial to 
the parties, and then said, “I believe it is among nations as it is with 
individuals, that the party taking advantage of the distresses of another 
will lose infinitely more tn the opinion of mankind, and in subsequent 
events, than be will gain by the stroke of the moment.” 

This is a new world in which we live. The airplane, the motor car, 
and the radio have annihilated distances and are decreasing the num- 
ber of spoken languages. Peoples all over the world are becoming 
more and more intimately related in their commercial and industrial 
endeavors—more and more dependent upon each other for mutual sup- 
port. Aside from the moral viewpoint, we must be alive to maintain 
a high standard among all peoples, and especially our late allies, for 
“coming through ” jn clean and manly fashion. 

The fighting phase of the great world struggle, the phase which 
ended with the armistice, did not terminate the struggle itself, the 
struggle for a better world. But we then quit, and left the rest to 
struggle on, to organize the world for peace, without us, to rehabilitate 
destroyed areas and to revive industry. Is it any wonder that so many 
of the people of Europe whose hearts we held in firm allegiance at 
the time of the armistice now feel that they have been disillusioned ? 

No, I feel that every dictate of Christian principle demands that we 
profit by such occasions as this to take stock of ourselves—to deter- 
mine whether we are doing as we would be done by—to resolve that 
our struggle for material gain should be mellowed by the spirit of 
service, to remember, that “ He who would be exalted among you, let 
him be the servant of all.” 


THE “ NATIONAL ORIGINS " PROVISION OF IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks, I desire to make a statement 


Right here let mre illustrate what I mean by the need for repressing | explaining the status of the so-called “national origins pro- 


the spirit of self-laudation, or superpatriotism, and stimulating instead 
a better understanding of our national obligations. We can not speak 


of our 60,000 dead of the World War with too much reverence, but 
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vision” of the immigration act of 1924, 
Many Members of the House have received communications 
in recent weeks indicating a belief on the part of citizens that 
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a bill to alter the existing quota arrangement has been under 
consideration in the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 


zation. Such is not the case. The subject matter to which | 
correspondents have referred is the provision in the immi- | 


gration act of 1924, section 11, by which a new quota basis may 
become effective July 1, 1927. The only bills relating to the 


subject pending in the House Committee on Immigration and | 


Naturalization during the present session are measures to re- 


peal this provision and continue in effect the existing quota 


arrangement. 

As is well known, immigration quotas at present are fixed 
upon the basis of 2 per cent of the number of foreign-born 
individuals resident in continental United States as determined 
by the United States census of 1890, the minimum quota being 
100. On this basis the total of all quotas is 164,667, 

Under the so-called “national origins provision” the total 
of all quotas would be set at 150,000, and this number would 
be allocated, not according to the number of foreign-born per- 
sons resident in the country, but upon the basis of the pro- 
portionate numerical strength of nationalities among the whole 
population of the United States. The census of 1920 would 
be used, the national origins of all the people would be calcu- 


lated, and, for example, if it should be found that a particu- | 


lar nationality contributed one-tenth of the whole population, 


that nationality would have one-tenth of the total quota, or | 


15,000. I quote the appropriate subdivisions of section 11 of 
the immigration act of 1924, as follows: 


NUMERICAL LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 11. (a) The annual quota of any nationality shall be 2 per 


centum of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality | 


resident in continental United States as determined by the United 
States census of 1890, but the minimum quota of any nationality 
shall be 100. 

(b) The annual quota of any nationality fér the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1927, and for each fiscal year thereafter, shall be a 
number which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of 


inhabitants in continental United States in 1920 having that national | 
origin (ascertained as hereinafter provided in this section) bears to | 
the number of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920, but | 


the minimum quota of any nationality shall be 100. 

(c) For the purpose of subdivision (b) national origin shall be 
ascertained by determining as nearly as may be, in respect of each 
geographical area which under section 12 is to be treated as a sepa- 
rate country (except the geographical areas specified in subdivision 
(c) of section 4) the number of inhabitants in continental United 
States in 1920 whose origin by birth or ancestry is attributable to 
such geographical area. Such determination shall not be made by 
tracing the ancestors or descendants of particular individuals, but 
shall be based upon statistics of immigration and emigration, together 
with rates of increase of population as shown by successive decennial 
United States censuses, and such other data as may be found to be 
reliable. 

(d) For the purpose of subdivisions (b) and (c) the term “ inhabit- 
ants in continental United States in 1920” does not include (1) im- 
migrants from the geographical areas specified in subdivision (c) of 
section 4 or their descendants, (2) aliens ineligible to citizenship or 
their descendants, (3) the descendants of slave immigrants, or (4) the 
descendants of American aborigines. 

(e) The determination provided for in subdivision (c) of this section 
shall be made by the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Labor, jointly. In making such determination 
such officials may call for information and expert assistance from the 
Bureau of the Census. Such officials shall, jointly, report to the Presi- 
dent the quota of each nationality, determined as provided in subdi- 
vision (b), and the President shall proclaim and make known the 
quotas so reported. Such proclamation shall be made on or before 
April 1, 1927. If the proclamation is not made on or before such 
date, quotas proclaimed therein shall not be in effect for any fiscal 
year beginning before the expiration of 90 days after the date of the 
proclamation. After the making of a proclamation under this subdi- 
vision the quotas proclaimed therein shall continue with the same 
effect as if specifically stated herein, and shall be final and conclusive 
for every purpose except (1) in so far as it is made to appear to the 
satisfaction of such officials and proclaimed by the President, that an 
error of fact has occurred in such determination or in such proclama- 
tion, or (2) in the case provided for in subdivision (c) of section 12. 
If for any reason quotas proclaimed under this subdivision are not in 
effect for any fiscal year, quotas for such year shall be determined un- 
der subdivision (a) of this section. 


The determination of quotas under the “national origins 
provision” is an executive function, and under the law the 
Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Labor are charged with 
the responsibility of ascertaining the ratio numbers to be used 
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| in calculating quotas to be proclaimed by the President. The 
| law, however, is peculiarly worded. It says: 

Such officials shall, jointly, report to the President the quota of 
} each nationality, determined as provided in subdivision (b), and the 
President shall proclaim and make known the quotas so reported. Such 
| proclamation shall be made on or before April 1, 1927. 

But the law says furtber: 

If the proclamation is not made on or before such date, quotas pro- 
| claimed therein shall not be in effect for any fiscal year beginning 
| before the expiration of 90 days after the date of the proclama- 
tion * * * If for any reason quotas proclaimed under this sub 
division are not in effect for any fiscal year, quotas for such year shall 
| be determined under subdivision (a) of this section. 

In other words, if the “national origins” provision does not 
become operative, the existing arrangement shall continue 

It must be clear that, upon the adoption of the “ national 
origins provision” by the Senate and House conferees in 1924, 
consideration was given the possibility that ascertainment of 
“national origins” might not be feasible, and the above lan- 
guage was employed to provide authority for the continuance 
of existing quotas in such a contingency. 

It follows, therefore, that notwithstanding the mandatory 
terms apparently requiring that national origin quotas be de- 
termined, and that report be made to the President, and 
requiring also the issuance of a presidential proclamation on 
or before April 1, 1927, the new quota basis need not become 
effective at all. 

At this time I do not propose to discuss the propriety of 
readjusting quotas upon the “national origins” basis, or the 
desirability of the provision in the law, or the possibility of its 
repeal. 

I do not know of a certainty what quotas may be expected 
to be assigned to particular nationalities in the event that the 
provision becomes operative. Various computations have been 
made, but all are estimates merely. No one of them is enti- 
tled to be considered as certain of adoption. 

I am including in these remarks two tables—one presented 
during debate on the immigration bill by Senator Reep of Penn- 
sylvania and the other printed in the brochure, entitled “An 
| Analysis of the American Immigration Act of 1924,” by John 
| B. Trevor, M. A., published in International Conciliation, a 
periodical issued by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace in September, 1924. I am informed that final figures on 
the larger quotas will vary at least 15 per cent from the esti- 
mates in these tables. 

I am informed, further, and quite informally, that a com- 
mittee of experts, including statisticians and cartographers, 
has been constituted by the Secretaries of State, Commerce, 
and Labor, and authorized to prepare the detailed informa- 
tion necessary to determine quotas under the “ national origins 
provision,” and that the members of this committee expect to 
make their report to the President before Congress convenes 
in December. If this is so, I think it likely that the Immigra- 
tion Committees of the House and Senate, or one of them, will 
conduct hearings on the subject during the winter session. 

Since the enactment of the immigration act of 1924 the press 
has given some attention to the “national origins provision,” 
and because there is much misinformation concerning it I am 
inserting in these remarks a brief statement of the legislative 
history of the matter, together with a bibliography prepared 
for me by the Library of Congress. This information, together 
with the tables above referred to, Is as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF “ NATIONAL ORIGINS PROVISION ” 


| 
(Note: All page numbers relate to the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, per- 
manent edition, 68th Cong., Ist sess.) 

The “national origins provision” of the immigration act of 1924 
was first offered in the House of Representatives by the late Repre- 
sentative Rogers of Massachusetts, April 11 and 12, 1924, during 
debate on the immigration bill, H. R. 7995. The House rejected the 
Rogers amendment. (ReEcorD, pp. 6110, 6111, 6226-6229.) 

During debate on the immigration bill in the Senate, April 14, 1924, 
the proposition in slightly different language was presented by Sen- 
ator Reep of Pennsylvania. (Recorp, p. 6316.) After amendment 
it was agreed to in the Senate on April 14, 1924. (Recorp, pp. 6471, 
6472.) 

The only presentation of the subject matter in a committee hearing 
before enactment of the immigration act of 1924 was on March 8 

1924, when John B. Trevor testified before the Senate Committee on 
| Immigration. (See hearing entitled “ Selective Immigration Legisla- 

| tion,” Committee on Immigration, United States Senate, 68th Cong., 
ist sess., on S. 2365 and S. 2576, p. 89.) 

| Having been accepted by the Senate (April 16, 1924) and rejected 
by the House (April 12, 1924), the “national origins provision” 
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became a subject for consideration of the committee of conference, 
which revised the text of the entire bill, amended and accepted the 
“national origins provision,” and submitted its report (H. Rept. No. 
688) to the House on May 9, 1924. 

The conference report was debated in the House that day and the 
“national origins provision” was discussed by Representative SanatH 
(Reconp, pp. 8230, 8231), and by Representative DicksTetn (Recorp, 
pp. 8238, 

The bill was recommitted to the committee of conference (Recorp, 
p. 8249) and was again brought before the House in a second confer- 
ence report (H. Rept. No. 716) submitted May 15, 1924. 
8627.) In debate on the couference report the “ national 
origins provision” was discussed by Representative Sanatn (Recorp, 
pp. S634, 8685); by Representative Weratp (Recorp, pp. 8635, 8636) ; 
by Representative DicksTEIN (RecorD, p, 8637) ; and by Representative 
Watkins (Recorp, p. 8650). 

The second conference report was submitted in the Senate on May 
15, 1924 (Recorp, p. 8568). The “national origins provision” was 
mentioned briefly by Senator HArntson (Recorp, p. 8580), 
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Vable of quota and estimated quotas submitted by Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania 
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the law of 100 limit 
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- — — — —— | a — 
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Bulgaria . ndenedtbucneteset 302 | 100 100 
Czechoslovakia................ 14, 357 | 1, 873 1,320 
Danzig eeiheaieieimmvedatateta te 301 223 100 
Denmark Sedunctcetbbaeeneceuenes 5,619 | 2, 782 1, 002 
Esthonia L phissiehelonsen ee 1, 348 | 102 221 
ine |. ones : snieptiadeaeed 3, 921 | 145 498 
Fiume bibakboae : acude spachunceaal 100 100 
ee. . emiunntuninbennaiont ean 5, 79 j 3, 878 2, 763 
CAT... . canmeuncenadetanndpeespaunenenian 67, ( 07 50, 129 | 22, 018 
Gredt Britain and Ireland..................... 77, 342 62, 458 91, 111 
Greece —_ i dine ipala diab atennt 8, 063 | 100 536 
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Act of 1924” 
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Table published in John B. Trevor article, “* An Analysis of the American Immigration 
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18. ————. Making America Nordic. Columbia, v. 4, Aug., 1925: 9-10. 

19. ——— Nativism gone mad. Progressive, Feb. 1, 15, 1925, v. 
8: 227-231; 255-257. 

20. Maier, David. The immigration problem; A supplementary report 
of the Political committee of the Steuben society of America. 
Progressive, May 15, 1926, v. 9: 348-349. 

21. ———.._ Same. In CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, 69th Congress, Ist ses 
sion. v. 67: 11350-11351. Introduced into the Recorp by 
Senator COPELAND. 

22. National manufacturers’ association, Immigration committee. Re- 
port, 1925. Journal of commerce, June 8, 1925, p. 22. Op- 
posed to the further reduction beginning July 1, 1927. 

on 


26. Reed, David A. America of the melting pot comes to end. 


3. National origins. 
24. Our new “ Nordic” immigration policy. 


Outlook, May 5, 1926, v. 143:10. AP2.08, vy. 143. 

Literary digest, v. 81, 
May 10, 1924:12-13. AP2.L58, v. 81. 

Parker, A. Warren. ‘The quota provisions of the immigration act 
of 1924. American journal of international law, Oct., 1924, v. 
18: 737-754. The “national origins” plan, p. 740. JX1.A6, 
v. 18, 

Effects 

New York Times, Apr. 

Includes national origins method. 


of new immigration legislation described. 
17, 1924, sec. 9: 3. 


27. ————.. Remarks in the Senate Apr. 9, 1924, explaining “ national 
origins’ plan. CONGRHSSIONAL RecorD, 68th Cong., 1st sess., 
v. 65, pt. 6: 5942-5945. J11.R5, v. 65, pt. 6. 

28. Restriction of immigration. Law and labor, Apr., 1924, v. 6:93. 
HD7608.L3, v. 6. 

29. Saguntinus, E. The new discrimination act. Columbia, v. 4, May, 
1925 : 5-6, 45, 50. Opposed to “ national origins” provision. 

80. ————. A new constitutional issue. Columbia, v. 4, Dec., 1925: 
15-16. On the “ national origins” clause. 

81. Schrader, Frederick F. Mr. Vaile and the immigration problem. 


34. 


85. 


86 


. Stephenson, George M. 


Progressive, Feb. 1, 1926, v. 9: 174-176. 

A history of American fnmigration, 1920- 
1924. Boston, New York, Ginn and co. [1926.] 316 p. 
“ Select bibliography ": p. 283-302. National origins provisions: 
p. 189-191. JV6455.S894. 

. Trevor, John B. An analysis of the American immigration act of 
1924. New York City, Greenwich, Conn., Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, division of intercourse and education 
[1924], 76 p. (International conciliation, pub. monthly by the 
Carnegie endowment for international peace... Sept., 1924, 
no. 202). JX1907.A8 no. 202. Numerical IMmitations: p. 14— 
19. Appendix “B.” A study of the population of the United 
States: p. 54-63. 

Trevor, John B. Immigration problem; Preliminary study of immi- 
gration problem. CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 68th Cong., Ist sess, 
y. 65, pt. 6: 5469-5471; 5906-5907. J11.R5, v. 65, pt. 6. 

~ Immigration quotas. An explanation of their method 
and of their practical effects. New York Times, Aug. 14, 
1925, p. 12. See also article by BE. F. McSweeney, Aug. 7, 1925. 

. U. 8S. Bureau of Immigration. Annual report. 1925. Washington, 

Govt. Print. Off., 1925. 181 p. Harry E. Hull, commissioner. 
Legislative changes recommended: 13th relates to sec. 11: p. 29. 
JV6414.A3 1925. 
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Congress. Debate on the Johnson immigration bill (H. R. 
7995) is to be found in the CoNGRESSIONAL Kecorp, 68th Coagg., 
Ist sess., vol. 65, on the following pages: 

H. R. 7995.—To limit the immigration of aliens into the United 
States. Introduced by Mr. Johnson and referred to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, p. 4395. Reported with 
amendments (H. Rept. 350), p. 4912; minority views submitted 
(Hi. Rept. 350, pt. 2), p. 5117; debated, 3424, 5577, 5588, 5640-—- 
5707, 5833-5907, 5908-5936, 6110-6150, 6153-6174, 6225-6274, 
6476, 8639.—Amended and passed House, 6258.—Amended and 
passed Senate (S. 2576), 6644-6649.—Conference report submitted 
in House (HH. Rept. 688), 8218.—Debated, 8218-8249, 8250, 8279, 
8639.—Recommitted to comm. of conference, 8249.—Conference 
report (H. Rept. 716), 8627.—Debated, 8626-8652, 8655.—Agreed 
to, 8652.—Conf. report, Senate, 8568, 8575.—Agreed to, 8589.— 
Examined and signed, 8511, 8738, 8958.—Approved, 10068. 

Senate, 2576. The bill was introduced into the Senate, p. 
2829; reported, 5055; debated, p. 5393, 5409, 5459-5477, 5553, 
5565, 5737, 5802, 5823, 5941, 6302, 6354, 6366, 6375, 6457, 6533, 
6608-6644. 

Many of the debates include discussions of the national origins 
plan. 

————. House. Committee on immigration and naturalization. 
Restriction of immigration. Hearings . . . House of Representa- 
tives, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, on H. R. 5, H. R. 101, 
H. R. 561, H. R. 6540. Washington, Government printing office, 
1925. 1433, 1439-1462 p. JV6505.19. 

- Restriction of immigration . . 
(To accompany H. R. 7995.) 

ing office, 1924] 41 p. 

350.) See especially p. 12-17, 26—40. 

Senate. Committee on immigration. Selective immigra- 
tion legislation. Hearings on S. 2365 and S. 2576, a bill to 
limit the immigration of allens into the United States, and to 
provide a system of selection in connection therewith, and for 
other purposes. Feb. 13-14, 20-21, Mar. 8, 13-14, Apr. 7-8, 
1924. Washington, Government printing office, 1924. 314 p 
(G8th Cong. Ist sess.) JV6505.1924d. 

ee . Conference committees, 1923-1924. Immigration of aliens 

. Conference report. (To accompany H. R. 7995) [| Wash- 
ington, Government printing office, 1924] 22 p. (68th Cong., 
Ist sexs. House. Rept. 688.) JV6505.192c. 

Conference committees, 1923-1924. 
aliens into the United States. 
pany H. R. 7995). 
716). JV6505.1924f. 
— . Dept. of Labor. Letter from the Secretary of Labor to 
the chairman of the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, House of Representatives, transmitting suggestions in con- 
nection with impending immigration legislation. Washington, 
Government printing office, 1924. 20 p. Nationality and per- 
centage limitation: p. 5. JV6491.1923d. 

— . Dept. of State. Letter from the Secretary of State 
[Charles FE. Hughes] relating to the selective immigration act. 
Apr. 8, 1924. CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, 68th Cong., Ist sess. v. 65, 
pt. 6: 5810-5813. Includes discussions on Sec. 11. Jl. RS, 
v. 65, pt. 6. 

Vaile, William N. Germany and the immigration quota. Exten- 
sion of remarks in the House, Dec. 16, 1925. CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 69th Congress ist session, v. 67, No. 12 (current file) : 
§23-826. 

“The national origins plan is fair to all; it avoids completely 
all racial discrimination, and it will preserve the blood of the 
United States in its present proportions.” 

Ward, R. de C. New tmmigration law and its operation. 
Monthly, July. 1925, v. 21: 45-53. Nationa! origins: 
note), 53. Q1.8817, v. 21. 

Our new immigration policy. 
1924, v. 3: 39-111. Racial origin 
D410.F6, v. 3. 

Wasson, R. Gordon. 
Mar. 28, 1925, v. 
AP4.87, vy. 134. 






. Report. 
{ Washington, Government print 
(68th Cong. 1st sess. House. Rept. 
JIV6505.1924b. 


Immigration of 
. Conference report. (To accom 
20 p. (68th Cong., Ist sess.; House. Rept. 


Scientific 
p. 46 (foot- 


Foreign affairs, Sept. 15, 
provision : p. 107-108. 


New American immigration policy. 
134 : 491-492. 


Spectator, 
National origins: p. 492. 


FARM RELIEF 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


tell in one minute the substance of divers and sundry tele- 
grams which I am receiving from the farmers of Nebraska. 


mous consent to proceed for one minute. 


numerous telegrams to-day from the people 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am receiving 
of Nebraska, 


mostly agriculturalists—I think we all are out there—and I 
think I might epitomize all of them in this language: The Con- 
gress having killed the last hope of agriculture, as we saw it, 
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in the Haugen bill, you are urged to vote against the Fess bill, 
the Tinecher bill, or any other spurious bill in behalf of agricul- 
ture. [Applause. ] 
JOE BURTON COURSEY 
Mr. WILSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6087) 
to reinstate Joe Burton Coursey in the West Point Military 
Academy, with a Senate amendment, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was read. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
Ly unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
WeEFALD, on account of illness in his family. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 
Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 


United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

Hi. R. 10000. An act to consolidate, codify, and set forth the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force De- 
cember 7, 1925; 

If. R. 11818. An act to provide for the publication of the act 
to consolidate, codify, and set forth the general and permanent 
laws of the United States in force December 7, 1925, with 
index, reference tables, appendix, etc.; and 

Ht. R. 12208. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric Co., an Illinois corpora- 
tion, to construct a bridge across Fox River in Dundee Town- 
ship, Kane County, and State of Illinois. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. RK. 8941. An act for the relief of Turpin G. Hovas; 

H. R. 11989. An act for the relief of Caleb W. Swink; 

H. R. 12642. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct a free overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River 
at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio; and 

S. 2868. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgment in 
claims which the Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 52 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 30, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WASON: Joint Select Committee on Disposition of Use- 
less Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless 
papers in the Department of Commerce (Rept. No. 1567). Or- 
dered to be printed. 


9 


~ 


OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 


RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 129638. 
A bill for the relief of Adam B. Ackerman, alias Aunkerman; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1566). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12859. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas Murphy; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1568}. Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 43821. 
bill authorizing the redemption by the United States Treasury 
of 20 war-savings stamps (series of 1918) now held by Dr. 
John Mack, of Omaha, Nebr.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1569). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


REPORTS BILLS AND 





PUBLIO BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


A | 


SS) 
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By Mr. GOODWIN: A Dill (H. R. 13141) amending the 
statutes of the United States as to procedure in the Patent 
Office and in the courts with regard to the granting of letters 
patent for inventions and with regard to interfering patents: 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 13142) to pre- 
vent the pollution by oil of navigable rivers of the United 
States; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HUDSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 287) creating 
a commission to investigate the operation and administration 
of the civil service retirement law and to make report with 
recommendations to Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 13143) for the relief 
of the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce and Capt. Charles G. 
Dobbins, Army disbursing officer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By, Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 13144) for the relief 


| of Sanitarium Co., of Portland, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the | 


Claims. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 13145) granting an 
increase of pension to Lydia J. Marchand; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 13146) granting a pension 
to Catherine V. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 13147) granting an increase of 
pension to Ann E. Trampe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 13148) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Melissa Gill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13149) 
granting a pension to Agnes O'Neill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 13150) granting an increase 


| of pension to Mary E. Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 





sions. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 13151) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret R. Geisinger; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: A bill (H. R. 18152) authorizing the 
President to appoint Samuel O. Neff, formerly a captain in 
the United States Army, to the rank of second lieutenant, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13153) for the relief of the 
heirs of James Killingsworth ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A bill (H. R. 18154) granting a pension to 
William G. A. Bonck ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 13155) granting a 
pension to Susan B. Slater; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 13156) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary M. Plants; to the Committee on Invalid 


‘Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13157) to allow credits in the accounts of 
Harry Caden, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 13158) granting an increase 
of pension to Ella G. Brady; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18159) granting an increase of pension to 
Margie Combs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13160) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie Corey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13161) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Howard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2978. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of sundry residents of 
Madera County, Calif., urging passage of Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2979. By Mr. BECK: Petition of sundry citizens of Elroy, 
Wis., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2980. By Mr. BIXLER: Petition of sundry residents of 
Forest County, Pa., urging further relief of Civil War veterans 
and dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2981. Also, petition of sundry residents of Sharon, Pa., 


‘urging further relief Civil War veterans and dependents; to 


the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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2982. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Miller and sundry 
residents of Sharon, Pa., urging further relief for Civil War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
*ensions. 
an By Mr. CANFIDELD: Petition of Mrs. Zerelda Plew 
and 42 other citizens of Switzerland County, Ind., urging relief 
for Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2984. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition urging that legislation 
be passed at this session of Congress increasing pensions of 
Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2985. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Ida M. Chard and 61 
other voters of Almont, Mich., urging immediate action on 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2986. By Mr. DOUGHTON: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Ashe County, N. C., urging the passage of the Civil War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2987. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of sundry residents of 
Marion, Iowa, urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2988. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition signed by various citizens 
residing in Clay County, Ark., urging immediate action on the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2989. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of sundry citizens of Wash- 
ington County, Idaho, for relief for Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2990. By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Cecil and Wicomico Counties, Md., urging the passage of the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2991. Also petition of sundry citizens of Salisbury and 
Charlestown, Md., urging the passage of the Civil War pen- 

eion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2992. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of 137 voters of West 
Union, Iowa, urging immediate consideration and passage of 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2993. Also, petition of 64 voters of Mason City, Iowa, urging 
immediate consideration and passage of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2994. Also, petition of 23 voters of Westgate, Iowa, urging 
immediate consideration and passage of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2995. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of C. A. Coulter and other 
citizens of South Bend, Ind.; also petition of C. M. Bushey and 
other citizens of Knox, Ind., urging the early passage of the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2996. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of R. L. Thomas 
and 32 others, residents of Wenatchee, State of Washington, 
for the passage of the Civil War veterans’ pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2997. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Margaret Trowley Lewis 
Tent, No. 24, National Alliance Daughters of Veterans, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., asking for increases in pension for Civil War 
veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2998. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition of Elwood M. Peebles 
and others, of Macy, Thurston County, Nebr., in behalf of in- 
creased pensions for Civil War veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2999. Also petition of Walter S. French, of Monroe, Platte 
County, Nebr., in behalf of increased pensions for Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3000. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of sundry residents of 
the city of El Paso, Tex., urging favorable action on the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3001. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of Albert 
Asbell and other citizens of Peoria County, IIL, urging im- 
mediate and favorable consideration of the Elliott pension bill 
for the relief of Civil War veterans and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3002. Also, petition of Mrs. Jane Schuster and other citizens 
of Bast Peoria, IIL, urging immediate and favorable consid- 
eration of the Elliott pension bill for the relief of Civil War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3003. Also, petition of Mrs. Elvira Pearson and other citi- 
zens of Peoria, Ill., urging immediate and favorable considera- 
tion of the Elliott pension bill for the relief of Civil War vet- 
erans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3004. Also, petition of BE. A. Mitchell and other citizens of 
Chillicothe, Ill., urging immediate and favorable considera- 
tion of the Elliott pension bill for the relief of Civil War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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3005. Also, petition of Mrs. C. C. Bradley and other citizens 
of Peoria, IL, urging immediate and favorable consideration of 
the Elliott pension bill for the relief of Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3006. Also, petition of Mrs. Amelia M. Ferner and other 
citizens of Washington, Il)., urging immediate and favorable 
consideration of the Elliott pension bill for the relief of Civil 
War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

3007. Also, petition of Mrs. Marie Gill and other citizens of 
Peoria, Il., urging immediate and favorable consideration of 
the Elliott pension bill for the relief of Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

53008. Also, petition of Mrs. Rose Spencer and other citizens 
of Neponset, Ill., urging immediate and favorable consideration 
of the Elliott pension bill for the relief of Civil War veterans 
and their dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3009. Also, petition of T. A. Knock and other citizens of 
Peoria, Ill, urging immediate and favorable consideration of 
the Elliott pension bill for the relief of Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3010. Also, petition of M. E. Tarpy and other citizens of Elm- 
wood, IIL, urging immediate and fayorable consideration of the 
Hiliott pension bill for the relief of Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3011. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Mason 
County, Ill, urging Congress to take immediate steps to bring 
the civil service pension bill to a vote; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3012. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., urging immediate passage of bill increasing pensions 
for veterans of Civil War and their widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3013. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of 44 residents of Mar- 
cellus, Mich., requesting relief for Civil War veterans and their 
widows ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3014. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of sundry citizens of Nelson, 
Pa., favoring legislation granting increased pension to Civil 
War soldiers and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3015. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by D. B. Russell and 
126 other citizens of Cambridge, Lll., urging that immediate 
steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill in 
order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering vet 
erans and the widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3016. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Clear 
Lake, Minn., favoring Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3017. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition of 35 citizens of Los 
Angeles County, Calif., urging passage of Elliott bill, granting 
relief to veterans of Civil War and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

3018. Also, petition of over 100 citizens of Long Beach, Calif., 
urging passage of Elliott bill for relief of veterans of Civil 
War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3019. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of sundry citizens of Nor- 
borne, Mo., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3020. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Sullivan County, 
Mo., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3021. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Trenton, Mo., urging 
the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3022. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition signed by Mrs. Bliza A. 
Hoover, J. B. Chastaine, Mrs. Rebecca Johnson, Mrs. Lucinda 
K. Duncan, and others, all citizens of Seminole County, Okla., 
urging the immediate and favorable consideration of the Elliott 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3023. Also, petition signed by Anderson Fitzgerald, R. D. 
Vaughn, H. R. Cole, and many others, all citizens of Mannsville, 
Okla., urging the immediate and favorable consideration of the 
Elliott pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3024. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Shamokin, Northumberland County, Pa., urging immediate 
consideration of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3025. By Mr. MICHAELSON: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Chicago, Ill., for increased pensions for Civil War veterans 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3026. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of citizens of Newark, 
Ohio, urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

3027. Also, petition of Sons of the Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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3028. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Vassalboro, Me., urging the immediate passage of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3029. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Clyde and Mallory Steamship Cos., opposing the passage of the 
Cummins-Graham longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compen- 
sation bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8030. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of 
Louise Lavender, of Woonsocket, R. L., urging immediate action 
on the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3031. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Loutsiana: Petition of sundry 
voters of New Orleans, La., urging the passage of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3032. By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of sundry citizens of Clay 
County, Ark., urging prompt and favorable action on H. R. 
4023, known as the Elliott pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3033. By Mr. REECE: Petition of various citizens of Clali- 
borne County, Tenn., urging action on Civil War pension bill at 
the present session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

3034. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of Mrs. O. P. Burdick and 
70 citizens of Union City, Pa., asking for immediate considera- 
tion of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3035. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of sundry citizens of Pax- 
ton, Nebr., urging passage of Civil War pension legislation; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3036. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Lincoln County, 
Nebr., urging passage of Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3037. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Buffalo County, 
Nebr., asking passage of Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3038. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Mr. Edwin Erich and 
88 others of Tolley, N. Dak., urging the enactment of legisla- 
tion to inerease the pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3039. By Mr. SMITH: Petition signed by 59 residents of 
Gooding, Idaho, protesting against compulsory Sunday ob 
servance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

38040. By Mr. STALKER: Petitions signed by 102 citizens of 
‘imira, N. Y., voters of the thirty-seventh congressional dis- 
trict of New York State, urging the passage of the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3041. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of W. F. Lee, 
adjutant, Lew Gove Post, No. 100, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Manhattan, Kans., urging that bill granting increase of pen- 
sion to Civil War veterans and their widows be enacted into 
law at this session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

8042. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Apollo, Pa., urging immediate action on the pending 
bill to increase the rates of pension for Civil War veterans and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3043. By Mr. SWANK: Petition of sundry voters of Nor- 
man, Okla., on Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3044. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Bernardino, Calif., urging immediate action by Congress on the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8045. Also, petition of certain residents of Orange, Calif., 
urging immediate action by Congress on the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8046. By Mr. SWOOPE: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Kane, Pa., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3047. By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: Petition of J. A. 
McGinnis and others, praying for the passage of pending legis- 
lation granting pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3048. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of sundry voters of 
Delphos, in the fifth Ohio district, urging the enactment of 
Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee on_ Invalid 
Pensions. 

3049. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of William V. Blair and 
other residents of Meriden, Conn., asking for increase in pen- 
sion for Civil War veterans, their widows, and dependents ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8050. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Ross County, Ohio, urging passage of Civil War pension Dill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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3051. By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Petition of soldiers and 
widows of soldiers of the Civil War asking increase of pen- 
sion ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3052. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of Edgar E. Sancomb and 
other residents of Chevy Chase, Md., urging the passage of th 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 





SENATE 
Wepnespay, June 30, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J, Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer : 


Our Father, our God, we thank Thee that in the opening of 
another day of duty we can be assured of Thy guidance and 
seek always the wisdom which cometh from above. Thou 
knowest the purposes of each and how each one desires to 
fulfill the high commission committed to him. We pray, our 
Father, that in all these days of responsibility the conscious- 
ness of Thy nearness may be fully realized. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the 
proceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday, June 23, 1926, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 
eae reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 





CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


um. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call tie roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: . 


r 


Ashurst Ernst La Follette Sheppard 
Bayard Fernald McKellar Shipstead 
Bingham Ferris McMaster Shortridge 
Blease Fess MeNar Simmons 
Borah George Mayfield Smoot 
Bratton Gerry Metcalf Stanfield 
Broussard Gillett Moses Steck 
Bruce Glass Neely Stephens 
Butler Goff Norbeck Swanson 
Cameron Goodi Norris Trammell 
Capper Hale Oddie Tyson 
Caraway Harreld Overman Underwood 
Copeland arris ne Walsh 
Couzens Harrison Pittman Warren 
Cummins Heflin Ransdell Watson 
Curtis Howell Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Dale Johnson Reed, Pa. Williams 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex, Robinson, Ark, Willis 
Dill Jones, Wash, Robinson, Ind, 

Edge Kendrick Sackett 

Edwards - King Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senate will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10827) to provide more effectively for the 
national defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps 
of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6087) to rein- 
state Joe Burton Coursey in the West Point Military Academy. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 13040) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cles in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiseal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 
80, 1927, and for other purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2868. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgment in 
claims which the Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 6087. An act to reinstate Joe Burton Coursey in the 
West Point Military Academy ; 

H. R. 8941. An act for the relief of Turpin G. Hovas; 

H. R. 11989. An act for the relief of Caleb W. Swink; and 
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H. R. 12642. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
soard of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct a free Overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River 
at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 13040) making appropriations to 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1926, and June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

CAPITOL GROUNDS 


ESTIMATE— THE 


(S. DOO. 
The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
without revision, a supplemental estimate of appropriation 


ENLARGING 
NO. 147) 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


the Capitol, fiscal years 1926 and 1927, for the payment of 
axes and interest upon the property authorized to be 
quired under the act entitled “An act for the enlarging of the 
Capitol Grounds,” in amount $41,503.02, 
panying papers, 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF DISTRICT ATTORNEYS (S. DOC, NO. 148) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Department 
of Justice, fiscal year 1927, for salaries and expenses of dis- 
trict attorneys, United States courts, in amount $35,500, which, 


on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


SALARIES, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE (8S. DOC. NO, 149) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to transfer the sum of $5,000 
from an appropriation for “Salaries, General Accounting 
Office,” fiscal year 1927, to the appropriation for “ Salaries, 
Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital,” fiscal year 1927, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


GENERAL EXPENSES, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY (8S. DOC. NO, 150) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture, fiscal year 1927—general expenses, Bureau of 
Entomology (miscellaneous insects)—in amount $25,000, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

CORN SUGAR 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the motion to concur in the House amendment to 
Senate bill 481, the so-called corn sugar bill. I am inclined to 
think little time will be taken in debate. I myself shall say 
nothing. 

Mr. WALSH. 
last night, morning business is to be transacted. 
Senator will not press the request now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know there was ap adjournment. 
renew my request a little later. 


Mr. President, the Senate having adjourned 
I trust the 


I shall 


PETITIONS 


Mr. HARRELD. I present a petition of the business com- 
mittee of the Absentee Shawnee Indians of Oklahoma, which 
I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SHAWNEE INDIAN AGENCY, Shawnee, Okla. 
To the Senate: 

We are old Indians composing the business committee of the Ab- 
sentee Shawnees formerly living in southeastern Kansas and now in 
Oklahoma. Prior to the Civil War we had treaties with the Govern- 
ment, and the treaty of 1854 guaranteed to protect us and our prop- 
erty. During the war our reservation was in the vortex of battles and 
raids; we were driven from our homes and our property destroyed; we 
were always loyal to the Governnrent; and over 206 of us, as the rec- 
ords wili show, served in the Union Army. 


which, with the accom- | 
was referred to the Committee on Appropria- | 


. 4 « ew ’ 2 fa "ee , ‘ i | - : : , 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee | careful investigation of the claims of the Senecas, of the Mixed Sen 
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When the war ended we had lost everything we had accumulated; 
we had been considered by the Secretary of the Interior ng the 
most progressive and prosperous Indians. In 1867 we appealed to the 
and the Secretary of the Interior, on Janu- 
ary 28, 1867, reported to Congress: 

“ The a friendly tribe, strictly 
stipulations with the Government, and 


amo 
Government in our distress, 


Shawnees, as regarding their treaty 


abstaining from acts of private 


revenge and retaliation, but relying upon the good faith of the Gov- 
ernment, are entitled to its protection and for remuneration for losses 
at the hands of its citizens. It is apparent from an examination of 
the evidence that the Government of the United States had the use for 
its troops of a large amount of the property taken.” 

After this report was submitted a treaty was made with us, which 
was ratified October 14, 1868, the twelfth article providing: 

“ArT. 12. Whereas the aforesaid Senecas, Mixed Senecas, Shawnees, 
and Quapaws were driven from their homes during the late war and 
their property destroyed, it is agreed that a conmission of not to 


exceed two persons shall be appointed by the Secre 
wi 


the Interior 
o shall proceed to their country and make a careful investigati 


ary of 


their cinims and losses and make full report of the me to the ce 
partment, and the Secretary of the Interior shall report the same to 
Coneress,”” 

‘The Secretary of the Interior appointed under this treaty two reliable 
commissioners, with instructions to examine into our losses, After 
years of investigation and examining the Indians and witness: the 
two commissioners reported our losses in the aggregate of $463,732.49. 
The Secretary, on May 11, 1874, reported the amount to Congress 
Since then similar claims of the Senecas and Quapaws, also investi- 


of 1°68, have been pald, 
1926, the 
(15 
tablishment of a comnyrission of not 
appointed by the Secretary of the 


In his report to Congress dated March 15, 

“The twelfth article of this treaty of 1868 
vides for the es 
to 


Secreta 
Stat. L. 
to exceed 
Interior, 


ry stated: 
513) pro- 
two per- 


sons, be to make a 


ecas and Shawnees, and Quapaws for losses sustained through United 
States and Confederate troops during the Civil War. The claims of 
all the above-mentioned Indians except those referred to in the Dill 


have been paid.” 

The awards made to us by the Government’s commissioners have 
never been questioned. We have pressed for payment from time to 
time; and while the Senate twice passed bills and the House favorably 
reported thereon, we have not been able to secure passage of a Dill in 
both Houses in the same Congress. It is not our fault that the Govern 
ment has not paid us as provided by the treaty. The departnrent and 
the committees of Congress have always made favorable reports. 

In the present Congress we have been very earnest in presenting our 
matter to both the Senate and House committees, and after full hear- 
ings the House passed H. R. 5218, providing for payment to us, and 
the Senate Indian Committee has favorably reported thereon. (S. Rept. 
807; H. Rept. 12838, 69th Cong.) 

We appeal to you to help us to secure what the Government itself 
by its two commissioners, appointed under treaty stipulations, and 
what the Secretary of the Interior and the committees of Congress 
have found due us. We are and have been very poor. Most of our 
people to whom this money is due have passed away before receiving 
reimbursement for which they waited so many, many years; the bal- 
ance of us are old and hardly have but a few years remaining. If 
the Government will now pay us we will forget and forgive the hard- 
ships and deprivations we have suffered during the long years of wait- 
ing since our homes and property were taken or destroyed. 

We will close this appeal for assistance at this particular time by 
quoting from the report of the Secretary of the Interior to the Senate, 
dated March 7, 1910: 

In both the lojal Seminole and loyal Creek cases the Senate exam- 
ined the claims after they were thoroughly investigated by the de- 
partment and made the award, The Absentee Shawnee claims have 
been thoroughly investigated by the department at a time, several 
years ago, when it was possible to interview the then living claimants 
and living witnesses who had direct knowledge of the facts and cir- 
cumstances regarding the depredations. 

“ Many of these claimants are now old and in needy circumstances; 
many have already passed away; and it appears that the best interests 
of the Indians would be served by their being able to enoy the bene- 
fits of reimbursement during their lifetime instead of having the 
money due paid to their descendants.” (Senate Rept. 401, 62d Cong.) 

Respectfully, 

CHARLEY STarr, 
THomaAs B. Hoop, 
Joun BE. SNAKE, 
Tos. W. ALvorD, 
Bitty Hopso, 

JacoB BEEKHEART, 

Business Committee Absentce Shawnee Indians. 


Mr. ROBINSON of the 
nature of a_ petition of Tex- 


Arkansas presented a letter in 
from Mrs. Theo. Thaemert, 
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arkana, Ark., favoring and suggesting an amendment to the | 


so-called Winslow Act relative to awards to American citizens | 
by the Mixed Claims Commission, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 
KEPOLTS AB IN EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. BORAH. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report two treaties for the Executive Oalendar. 
The VICE PRDBSIDENT. 
ports will be received and placed on the Executive Calendar. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
provide for the expenses of delegates of the United States to 
the International Sanitary Conference, to meet at Paris on 
May 10, 1926, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 


Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which were referred the | 
following resolutions, reported them each without amendment: 


S. Res. 224. Resolution to pay Albert Reid the sum of $200 
for expert services rendered to the Committee on Finance; and 


S. Res. 256. Resolution to reimburse Hon. THomas D. SCHALL | 


for expenses incurred in defending 
Senate. 

Mr. SACKETT, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4182) to provide a 
code of law governing legal-reserve life-insurance business in 


his right to a seat in the 


| 
| 


| accused had been multiplied and extended until he has more than 


As in executive session, the re- 


232) to | 


JUNE 30 


Safeguards against injustice to persons accused of crime must not, 
of course, be lessened. It is quite as important to guarantee to every- 
one arraigned for lawbreaking of whatever degree the fullest chance 
of defense, as to guarantee the State the punishment of those who are 
proved guilty. But it does seem as though the safeguards for the 


an 
even chance to escape penalty in the face of plain proof of guilt. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was about to address the 
Senate upon the same subject, on the unfortunate delay which 
has ensued in the prosecution of the indictments growing out 
of the investigation of the naval oil reserves, which is being 
made the subject of comment through numerous newspapers 
of the country. I send to the desk and ask that there may 


| be incorporated in the Recoorp at this point an editorial on 





the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1171) thereon. | 


Mr. WALSII, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 


amendment: 

A bill (S. 1042) to amend the Penal Code; and 

A bill (S. 1043) to authorize the appointment of stenogra- 
phers in the courts of the United States and to fix their duties 
and compensation. 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 112) author- 
izing the expenditure of certain funds paid to the United States 
by the Persian Government, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11446) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1173) thereon, 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 2868) conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudi- 
eate, and render judgment in claims which the Crow Tribe of 
Indians may have against the United States, and for other 
purposes, 

COURT DELAYS 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I send to the desk to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Tampa 
(Fla.) Morning Telegram with reference to the question of court 
delays. This is, I think, a matter of a great deal of importance, 
and I would like to have the editorial printed in the Recorp. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read the editorial. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the editorial. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think there is no need to have the edi- 
torial read. I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The editorial ts as follows: 


{from the Tampa (Fla.) Morning Telegram, June 9, 1926) 
COURT DELAYS 


Court delays are with reason regarded as responsible in large meas- 
ure for the prevalence of crime in this country. In the great ma- 
jority of cases there are long lapses between indictment and punish- 
ment. First, there are delays preceding trial. Then after conviction 
there are delays in making appeals and in deciding them. Months 
sometimes pass between a conviction and the hearing of the case in 
review by a higher court. 

Frequently technicalities serve to evoke decisions that throw the 
case back for retrial, and the whole process is gone through again, 
and by the time the new trial is had witnesses have become unavail- 
able, some have died, others have removed from the jurisdiction and 
can uot be summoned. Memories lapse as to happenings and con- 


fusion in the testimony results, 





the subject from the Brooklyn Eagle. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, June 28, 1926] 
THE SCANDAL OF THE COURTS 


In the beginning the oil scandal was a scandal of the administrative 
branch of the Government. Cabinet officers and others of wealth and 
power were involved in the disgraceful bartering away of public re- 
sources. To-day the oll scandal is a scandal of the courts. It is 
one more concrete illustration of the way in which justice is ob 
structed through the ability of men of wealth to take advantage of 
legal technicalities to defeat the purposes of law. 

Two years ago Albert B. Fall, Edward L. Doheny, and Harry F, 


| Sinclair were indicted on criminal charges growin ut of th -asing 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without | = enh ee tea ge 


of the national oil reserves. These men have not yet faced trial and 
there is no likelihood of immediate action on the criminal charges. 
The way in which these alleged conspirators have escaped trial reveals 


| a situation quite as grave as that disclosed by the revelations of their 


alleged wrongdoing. 

Back of crime waves and the widespread disregard for law is a con- 
dition for which the courts and our complicated legal system are in 
large part responsible. When the layman contemplates the labyrin- 
thian legal maze that obscures the operation of justice in this country 
he is overwhelmed by a feeling compounded of disgust and helplessness. 
The criminal with a shrewd lawyer as his guide has just the opposite 
fecling. He knows that in the legal thicket all the chances favor 
his evasion of punishment for his crimes. 

While the public is daily shocked by revelations of daring criminals 
who prey upon citizens with relative immunity, and sentiment is being 
aroused to demand swift and sure punishment for bandits and thugs, 
these alleged criminals, whose offenses are known in detail, have not 
even been bronght to trial. There is something seriously wrong when 
such a situation is allowed to exist. 

The scandal of the courts is not new. Chief Justice Taft has de- 
clared that our criminal-law procedure is little better than a farce. 
Elihu Root has said that “bench, bar, and the public are ashamed 
of the entire antiquated system.” Charles Evans Hughes has said 
practically the same thing. Dean Pound has declared that “ criminal 
law is the almost exclusive field of the lower stratum of the American 
bar.” 

Year after year bar associations and leading jurists and lawyers have 
denounced the judiciary system as it exists to-day. Bar associations 
and close students of jurisprudence have made recommendations and 
reports filled with detailed recitals of the evils. Yet little or nothing 
has been done to find remedies. 

With the scandal of the courts a matter of common knowledge, over 
a long period, it is still necessary for Senator Wasa to introduce a 
bill in the Senate of the United States to wipe out one anomaly in the 
procedure of the courts of the District of Columbia in an effort to get 
the defendants in the oil-scandal cases into court. And Senator 
WaALsn’s effort has been temporarily balked in the House by the chair- 
man of the Republican congressional campaign committee, who ad- 
mitted that he had not studied the measure on which he held up 
action. 

For the purpose of crystalizing expert opinion and drawing out 
constructive suggestions to end this scandal of court delays in criminal 
cases, the Bagle has made an extensive survey of conditions and 
solicited expressions of views from all the Members of Congress, from 
officers and leaders of bar associations, and other persons of prominence. 
The first of these letters is published to-day. Others will be made 
public from day to day in an effort to mobilize support for a real re- 
form that will end the obstruction in the administration of the crim- 
inal law by what has been called our antiquated and farcical legal 
procedure. 


Mr. WALSH. In the same connection I send to the desk 
and ask to have read a leading article appearing in the last 
number of Collier’s, entitled “The end of a sordid chapter.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Clerk will 
read as requested. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
{From Collier's, June 19, 1926] 
THE END OF A SORDID CHAPTER 
Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney General of the United States under 


President Harding, has finally come to the bar of public opinion 
Of the criminal charges which he must answer in open court he may 


disclose him as being anything but a glorified ward heeler of the old 
school of profiteering politicians. 

For such as he, whether technically guilty of the particular crime 
for which he was indicted or not, there should never again be a place 
in high administration circles. Morally, he was convicted when the 
light of publicity beamed through the windows of “ The little green 
nouse on K Street.” 

That was a house of political shame. There Machiavellian schemes 
to mulct and commit grand and elegant political larceny were laid and 


hatched. There Jess Smith, bosom friend of Daugherty, held forth, | 


And when the light poured in Smith killed himself. 

Smith took many secrets to his grave. Some of them were exhumed 
when his wife, sworn to tell the truth, told of great sums of money 
that had passed in the black night of political intrigue, barter, and 
plunder. 

That trial must not be allowed to drift, like the almost forgotten 
case of ex-Secretary of the Interior Fall, into the limbo of peculiarly 
neglected things. Political exigency, the desire not to provide ammu- 
nition for congressional candidates in the coming elections, must not 
be allowed to halt the wheels of justice. This man Daugherty has 
many questions to answer. 

He must explain away—if he can—the grand jury's charge that the 
disposal of certain property seized by the Alien Property Custodian 


during the war was fraudulent. In court or out, he must account for | 
his fraternal associations with bootleggers, by whom he was regarded | 


as a patron and forgiving saint. He must tell us about his association 
with Jess Smith, who did take dirty money and was given it only 
because it was known that he was Daugherty’s right-hand man and pal. 
He must be made to tell why his brother destroyed certain bank 
records, 

Harry Daugherty has been responsible for more evil talk in Wash- 
ington than any man since a member of President Grant's Cabinet was 
corrupted. He has appeared before grand juries and thus far avoided 
all accounting. And following a Senate investigation, for which, incl- 
dentally, the chief inquisitor, Senator WuHerrter, of Montana, was 
unsuccessfully hounded by the Department of Justice, he was forced to 
resign. And now he is charged with betraying the confidence of the 
people while holding public office. 

That is close to treason. 

Is Harry Daugherty, the glorified ward heeler who mingled in high 
and decent political society, guilty? 

There must be no delay in his trial and that trial must be prosecuted 


with a vigor that will restore the complete confidence of the people in | 


the integrity of the personnel of our Government. The issues involved, 
aside from malfeasance in office, reach down to the roots of good 
government. Washington must be made safe forever from profiteering 


politicians to whom public office is not a public trust but merely the | 


opportunity for personal gain. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the 


fact that the Senate of the United States has not been derelict | 


in any duties devolving upon it in connection with expediting 
the proceedings referred to in these editorials or making them 
effective. On the 15th day of February this body passed a bill 
the purpose of which was to compel, if possible, the return to 


this country of certain witnesses who fled and have since | 


abided outside of the jurisdiction of the United States, and to 
compel their attendance upon the trials here in the District of 
Columbia. That was something over five months ago. The 
measure still remains before another body for disposition. 

On the 25th day of May this body passed another bill in- 
tended to expedite the trial of criminal cases in the District of 
Columbia. Apparently it was unobjectionable from any point 
of view, and I have heard of no criticism of it from any source 
whatever. That likewise remains undisposed of. The proceed- 
ings have gone on, Mr. President, with reasonable dispatch, as 
I think, everywhere except in the District of Columbia, where 
the progress that has been made is not such as to deserve 
public commendation. 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA 
Mr. BORAH. I ask to have printed in the Recorp at this 


point a brief editorial from the Baltimore Sun of recent date 
relative to trade with Russia. 











The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so} 


ordered. 
The editorial is as follows: 
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{From the Baltimore Sun, June —, 1926] 
CUDDLING TO RUSSIA 

It is in the natural course of things that New York financiers and 
industrialists should interest themselves in the reorganization of the 
American-Russian Chamber of Commerce. We are bursting with 
capital and credit and with goods to sell, and needy Russia plainly 
is becoming steadier on her economic feet with the passing of each 
year, and, almost as plainly, is modifying communistic theory to prac 


: : : ns | tical experience in trade and industry. Consequently, there is an 
clear himself. But no verdict, favorable to him or to the Nation, can 7, 3 7 1 : 


affinity between business in the two countries that will not be denied. 

Apparently this affinity is able to express itself in constantly enlarg 
ing totals of trade, regardless of the refusal of our Government to 
recognize the Soviets. There is no sign now that there is any limit 
to the trade we may do with Russia without benefit of consular and 
diplomatic service. Since to a very large extent the relations of our 
people are directly with the Soviet Government, which controls ex 
ports and imports and holds in its own hands concessions of natural 
resources, there probably is scant need for the offices usually pet 
formed by agents of the State and Commerce Departments 

As to the responsibility of the Seviet Government in these direct 
business relations it is a fact generally recognized that it has been 
scrupulous, if anything, in meeting its obligations at maturity. It is 
doubtful that resumption of diplomatic relations between the State 
Department and the Russian Foreign Office would increase the Rus 
sian responsibility If for no other reason, the Soviets must meet 
their engagements, because failure to do so would halt the economic 
recovery of their country, which depends heavily upon the foreign 
trade that has been organized and is being enlarged. 

In brief, there seems to be little in the way of a mounting trade 
each year between this country, with its immense facilities, and 
tussia, with its immense raw materials. Men of affairs of New York, 
seeing this situation more clearly than anyone else, and going ahead 
with schemes for organization and stimulation, are evidently content 
to let Secretary Kellogg and the Senate walk the floor, if, when and 
how they may be pleased to do so, in the matter of diplomatic recog 
nition. Nevertheless, it can not be concluded that this business policy 
has no relation to diplomatic policies. As surely as the sun rises, 
continuance and enlargement of business dealings with Russia will 


| force to the front the question of diplomatic recognition, and one day 


that question will be solved affirmatively. 

That will be partly for simple human reasons. Two neighbors can 
not trade with each other amicably, faithfully, and profitably six 
days a week and then snarl as they pass on Sunday morning with any 
hope that the snarls will be genuine. In the homely phrase, it is 
ag’in natur’, They know each other too well. And the United States 
and Russia can not go on indefinitely trading and find each other 
amicable and faithful in business relations and yet insist upon the 
eut direct when diplomatic relations are concerned, Something will 
give way, perhaps on one side, perhaps on the other side, more likely 
on both sides. 

Late reports have it that Russia is in fine condition as compared 
with 1913 in the agricultural department, where the peasants have 
virtually maintained private property rights; that she is in improy- 
ing condition in the department of small trade and barter, in which 
the new economic policy has extended the rights of private property, 
and that her slowest recovery has been in the departments in which 
she has insisted upon communism; that is, the heavier industries 
and foreign trade. The lesson of that appears to be reaching into 
the Soviet generalship and tempering it. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12311) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of Minnesota, or Dakota 
County, Washington County, or Ramsey County, in the State 
of Minnesota, or either or several of them, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near South St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF LAW REGULATING CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4456) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and 
I submit a report (No. 1170) thereon. 

Mr. President, I desire to say that this bill proposes to put 
into the form of an amendment to the general bridge act the 
provisions regarding toll bridges and other bridges which, 
after many months of conference between the two Houses, 


have been adopted by the committees of the two Houses and 











by the Senate and the House of Representatives in all the 

bridge bills that have been recently passed. 

Senators will remember that many of these bridge bills have 
been quite long; Senators have been extremely courteous to 
the chairman of the committee and have done the Senator 
from Connecticnt the honor of accepting his statement in every 
ease that the bills were in the form which the two Houses 
desired to adopt. It has, however, placed a considerable meas- 
ure of responsibility upon the chairman of the committee to 
make sure that every word and every punctuation mark in 
the bill was exactly in accordance with the prescribed form. 
This bill which I now report, and for which I ask immediate 
consideration, proposes in no. way to change the policy which 
has been adopted in the passage of the last 90 bridge bills, 
but merely puts into law and codifies the forms which have 
been adopted by the two Houses in the bridge bills which 
they have recently passed. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Connecticut a question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does the bill propose in any wise to 
widen the power of the Federal Government over navigable 
streams? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not at all. It proposes no change in any 
way in the forms and procedure which we have been follow- 
ing consistently during the present session. 

The Senator from Florida will remember that there was dis- 
tributed as a public document a little pamphlet, called “ Forms 
for Bridge Bills,” containing some seven or eight such forms. 
Those forms are now offered in the shape of law, so that in 
the future Senators who desire to have bridge bills passed will 
be able to introduce a very brief form of bill in which they 
will merely have to write in the name of the person to whom 
the franchise is given, a reference to the location of the bridge 
and the length of time which must elapse before limited com- 
pensation under condemnation proceedings shall begin. There 
is no change proposed giving the Government any more power 
whatsoever. On the contrary it gives the States more power. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I wish to make an 
inquiry. I tried to hear this bill as it was read, but there was 
a great deal of confusion in the Chamber. However, I rather 
caught from the reading as nearly as I could hear it that this 
is a proposition to establish toll bridges. Is that the case? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I think the Senator was not in the Cham- 
ber when I explained the bill when reporting it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I tried to hear the Senator, but 
could not do so. 

Mr. BINGHAM. This measure makes no change whatever 
in the policy which has been adopted by Congress in connec- 
tion with the last 90 or 100 bridge bills which have been 
passed. It takes the forms which were worked out in the con- 
ferences between the committees of the two Houses extending 
over some four months, which forms have been printed as a 
public document and puts them into the form of an amend- 
ment to the general bridge act; so that in the future it will 
merely be necessary for a party desiring a franchise for a 
bridge to use a short form, such as has that which I now hold 
in my hand and which I shall ask to have read at the desk at 
the conclusion of my remarks, instead of our having to con- 
sider a long bi’ of five or six pages with the possibility of 
error and of new features creeping in unnoticed. The bill 
which I have reported from the Committee on Commerce 
merely codifies the forms which have been adopted by the two 
Iiouses in connection with the last 90 bridge bills. There is 
nothing new in the way of granting additional privileges; 
there is nothing new in the way of governmental regulation ; 
there is merely a repetition of certain provisions now in the 
bridge act with a clarification by the addition of these new 
forms, 

I ask unanimous consent that the short form to which I have 
referred may be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the form was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FORM FOR PRIVATELY OWNED INTERSTATE TOLL BRIDGE SHOULD THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF 8, 4456, SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, AMENDING 
rue “ GENERAL BRIDGE ACT,” APPROVED MARCH 23, 1906, BECOME LAW 

A bill granting the consent of Congress to the Corporation, its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate an inter- 
state toll bridge across the River 








Re it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the —-——— Corporation, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
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maintain, and operate an interstate toll bridge and approaches thereto 





across the — River, at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, between and ————-, in accordance with the provisions of 
the general bridge act, approved March 23, 1906, as amended. 

Sec, 2. The periods required to be specified by the Congress pursuant 
to the provisions of paragraphs 3 and 4 of subdivision (a) of section 9 
of such act, as amended, are hereby fixed at 15 years and 10 years, 
respectively, 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think there ought 
to be something new in a bill of this character. We have 
arrived at this sort of condition of affairs: Toll bridges are con- 
structed and the Government highways in many instances are 
now being built directly to and from those bridges, so that the 
tide of travel moving over these improved highways has been 
enormously increased, and the proprietors of these bridges are 
exacting tolls frequently out of all proportion to the justice of 
the case and are reaping enormous profits. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will say one word more, and then 
the Senator will get my thought. I think that any bill we pass 
of a general character ought to contain carefully drawn provi- 
sions by which the rate of toll may be regulated and by which 
the Federal Government or the State government where the 
highways leading to the bridges have been jointly built can at 
an ascertained value, excluding the franchise value, acquire the 
bridges for the use of the public. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is exactly what this bill provides 
for, Mr. President; that is exactly in accordance with the 
policy which the bridge committees of the two Houses adopted 
some time ago. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask what the order of 
business is under which we are now proceeding? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate is proceeding under 
the order of reports of committees. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if this bill is going to lead to 
debate, it seems to me 1 will have to object to its considera- 
tion. We are only under the order of reports of committees 
at this time. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] asked 
for the consideration of a measure, but objection was made, 
and if this bill is going to lead to debate, I shall have to 
object. It seems to be a rather important matter to be dis- 
posed of in haste, and I object to its consideration at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I did not mean to 
stop the progress of the bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go to the calendar. 

EXPENSES OF SENATORIAL ELECTIONS INVESTIGATION 


Mr. FESS. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back with an 
amendment Senate Resolution 258, and call the attention of 
the Senator from Missouri to it, 

Mr. REED of Missourl. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution just reported by the 
Senator from Ohio. It increases the amount of money which 
may be used by the campaign-investigating committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think it will lead to any 
debate? 1 should like to get through with the morning busi- 
ness. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It-is in order, I think, anyway, as 
it is the report of a committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution reported by the 
Senator from Ohio will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 258) submitted 
by Mr. Reep of Missour! on the 23d instant, as follows: 


Resolwed, That Senate Resolution No. 227 agreed to June 38, 1926, 
be, and hereby is, amended to increase the cost of the investigations, 
payment for which is therein provided, from $10,000 to $50,000. 


The amendment reported by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate was to strike 
out all after the word “ Resolved” and to insert: 


That the limit of expenditure to be made under authority of Senate 
Resolution No. 227, agreed to June 3, 1926, be, and the same hereby 
is, increased from $10,000 to $30,000. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on behalf of the minority 
of the committee, I move that the numerals “ $50,000” be sub- 
stituted for the numerals “ $30,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BORAH. I shall not object if it is not going to lead 
to debate. If it is, I shall object. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee moves | 


an amendment to the resolution, which will be stated: 

The Culer CierK. It is proposed to amend the amendment 
reported by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate by striking out “ $30,000” and in lieu 
thereof inserting “ $50,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have no objection to 


taking a vote on the amendment if it can be done without 
debate. 
Mr. FESS. I submitted the report of the committee. The 


Senator from Tennessee now offers an amendment to change 
the amount recommended by the committee from $30,000 to 
$50,000. It was understood between the committee and the 
author of the resolution that probably $30,000 would 
the expenses of the special committee, and for that reason the 
committee put the amount at $30,000. For that reason 
fixed the amount at $30,000. 
it was so reported. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, Mr. President; I am sure the 
Senator misapprehended what I said if he drew that conclu- 
sion. 
porting the resolution at $50,000, and I said: “ Report it for 
whatever you like, and I will take up the matter on the floor; ” 
but I in no way indicated that I was not going to ask for the 
$50,000 which was named in the resolution originally. 

I can state my position in just about three minutes. 


The committee originally wanted more than $10,000; but 
there was some opposition, and that amount was named. We 


have proceeded with this matter in the investigation of one 
State; and the stenographic fees in connection with that 
State, I am advised, will probably run to six or seven thousand 
dollars. This is not a boy’s job; and I think before we get 
through with the State of Pennsylvania alone the stenographic 
fees and the witness fees will run to seven or eight thousand 
dollars. 


ras tok 2 ¢ ittee was hesitating about re- | : 5 
I was told that the committee was hesitating about re- | amend the contract executed by the Treasury Department for 
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with the $5,000; but I think what has been disclosed is prob- 


| ably worth the price. 


cover | 


we | 
I want the Senate to know why | 


| R. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a | 
question ? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I want the Senator to understand the position 
of the committee. We have no power to modify a resolution, 
as the Senator knows, unless the author of the resolution 


agrees to the modification; and I understood that the Senator 
had agreed to this modification. If he has not, and he thinks 
that $50,000 ought to be allowed, we will report the resolution 
at $50,000 if the minority members of the committee so state. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Do the minority members agree to 
that? The Senator from Ohio says he will report it at 
$50,000. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, the minority members of the 
committee, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] and 
myself, wanted to report out $50,000, because we felt, with 


the adjournment of Congress, that this committee should not | 


be hampered if they needed that sum, the amount that the 
Senator from Missouri asked for. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, several members of the 
committee spoke to me about the matter, and they all said 


that in view of the tremendous expense that had been gone | 


to in Pennsylvania they did not believe that a sum less than 
$50,000 would carry on the investigation. 
cumstances it seems to me they ought to have enough money 
to make the investigation. It would be idle to make a partial 
investigation, and they might as well make a full one. I think 
they ought to have the $50,000, and I hope my amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. FESS. If that is the judgment of the minority mem- 
bers, I do not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I will say just this 
to the Senator: The sum may seem large. This request I made 
on behalf of the whole committee, every member of it. We are 
conducting these investigations Just as cheaply as we know 
how. We have not employed any lawyers or any experts, 
except that for a job that probably will not last more than 
two or three days we have employed one accountant. It is for 
the Senate to determine. If we carry on these investigations, 
going to Illinois and going to other States where we already 
have demands, it will be necessary to pay the stenographer 
and necessary to pay the witness fees if we expect people to 
come. We do not know how much it is going to cost. Con- 
gress is going to be in adjournment, and we are not going to 
spend any money we do not need to spend. If the Senate say 
they want us to go on with $5,000, we will do the best we can 


Under those cir- | 





The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeLiar] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 4583) extending to lands released from withdrawal 
under the Carey Act the right of the State of Montana to 
secure indemnity for losses to its school grant in the Fort 
Belknap Reservation; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. GERRY; 

A bill (S. 4584) to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to 
be imported for the Church of St. John the Baptist, Pawtucket, 
I.; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 
A bill (S. 4535) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 


the construction of the Edward Hines Junior Hospital 
Broad View, Lll.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4536) to authorize the-Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire a herd of musk oxen for introduction into Alaska for 
experimentation with a view to their domestication and utiliza- 
tion in the Territory; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4587) to amend the Harrison Narcotic Act of De- 
cember 17, 1914, as amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4538) granting a pension to Lula E. Winans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


at 


MILITARY RESERVATION OF FORT HAMILTON, N. Y. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of Order of Business 1037, House bill 
12536, to authorize the Secretary of War to grant an easement 
to the city of New York, State of New York, to the land and 
land under water in and along the shore of the narrows and 
bay adjoining the military reservation of Fort Hamilton in 
said State for highway purposes. It is a local bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, 


MAUDE J. BOOTH 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. PreSident, I hope that there will be no 
objection to the request I am about to make. I should like 
to call up for consideration Order of Business 1173, House 
bill 5105, for the relief of Maude J. Booth. If there is any 
dispute over this bill, I will with pleasure ask that it be laid 
aside. 

The case is simply this: A raid was made by prohibition 
agents in the city of Baltimore, and while the raid was going 
on a woman, hearing the commotion, put her head out of the 
window—she was not connected with the raid in any man- 
ner—and her eye was destroyed by a stray bullet. The Senate 
committee allowed the same amount of money for this injury 
that has been allowed by the House; and I trust that consent 
will be granted to: consider the bill at this time. 

Mr. COUZENS. I call for the reguiar order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER. I call up the conference report on House 
bill 3802, known as the District of Columbia traffic bill, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
The introduction of bills and joint resolutions is still in order. 
NATIONAL PROHIBITION 
Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I am sending to the desk 
a joint resolution which I will ask the clerk to read, after 
which I shall request that the joint resolution lie on the table 
until such time as I may deem it advisable to call it up for 

consideration. 

The joint resolution pertains to a subject matter which will 
have to be met by this body in open and frank debate with a 
view to the satisfactory determination, once and for all, of 
the question of prohibition. 
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I believe I have fonnd a solution of this question if Congress 
and the various States of the Union are willing to cooperate 
in an earnest endeavor to purify enforcement conditions. 

My solution is based upon constitutional grounds entirely, 
and I have satisfied my own mind that the joint resolution 
which I am now sending to the desk, if enacted, will go a long 
way to return to the people some small part of the liberties 
and rights which have been denied them since the adoption 
of the eighteenth amendment. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States was read the 
first time by its title, and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the eighteenth amendment, known as Article 
XVIII, to the Constitution of the United States of America, be repealed, 
the said repeal to become valid to all intents and purposes when rati- 
fied by convention in three-fourths of the several States in accordance with 
the provisioris of Article V of said Constitution; and it is further 
Resolved, That such conventions shall be held prior to the day in 
the year 1928 designated for the choosing of electors for the purpose 
of electing the President of the United States and such conventions 


shall be composed of delegates elected thereto by a majority of the 
duly qualified voters in each of the several States. The number of 
delegates to be so elected, and the time and place of holding such 
shall be determined by the legislatures of the several 
States, and the vote of a majority of such delegates to each such 
convention shall be the decision of the convention on the proposal 
to amend said Constitution as herein provided, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie on 
the table and be printed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp immediately after the joint reso- 
lution just introduced by the Senator from New Jersey an 
article by my former colleague and friend, the late Senator 
Thomas E. Watson, on “The song of the barroom.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave will be 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE SONG OF THE BARROOM 
By Thomas BE. Watson 


Alive, let us live. Where is yesterday? Lost forever. Where is 
to-morrow? It may never come, ‘To-day is here. Within its fleeting 
hours runs the only certainty that you will ever know. Come! Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow you die! 

The chains of self-restraint are galling—throw them off! The burden 
of duty is grievous—fling it down! The cross of responsibility is 


conventions, 


crushing—let another bear it! Live for yourself; live for the now; 
live for the lust of living. 
Drink! And forget dull care! And ease the heartache. Drink! 


And drown the passion for the unattainable. 

See how men are drawn to me! My lights blaze a brilliant welcome; 
I am never too hot nor too cold. Mirrored vanity smirks in my gilded 
reflectors ; and no one is ill at ease in my free-for-all club. No shrewish 
wife can tongue lash you here; no peevish child annoy you with its 
cries. Leave to them the ugliness of your haggard home, and come 
unto me for comfort. Theirs, the cold and gloom and the lonely vigil— 
yours, the warmth and glow and social joy. 

Clink your glasses, men! Drink again. “ Here’s hoping.” "Tis well 
to toast her here where begins the trail to the grave of hope. Be 
jolly; let the place ring with laughter; relate the newest story—the 
story that matches the nude pictures on the wall. 

What's that? A dispute, angry oaths, a violent quarrel, the crash 
of overturned chairs, the gleam of steel, the flash of guns, the stream 
of life blood, the groans of dying men? 

Oh, well, it might have happened anywhere. The hearts of mothers 
and fathers I wrench with pain; the souls of wives I darken with 
woe. I smite the mansion, and there are wounds that gold can not 
salve; the hut I invade, and poverty sinks into deeper pits. 

I sow, and I till, and I reap where I sow, and my harvest—is what? 

Men so brutalized that all of humanity is lost, save the physical 
shape—men reeking with moral filth, stony of heart, bestial in vice— 
men who hear the name of God with a wrathful stare or a burst of 
scornful mirth—men who Iisten to the death rattle of any victim of 
their greed or their lusts without a sign of pity. 

And the women, too! How can I fitly sing of the woman of my 
harvest time? Did you ever hear her laugh? It must be the favorite 
music of the damned. Did you ever hear her ribald talk? The very 
sewers might shrink at bearing it away. Have you ever heard her 
libidinous songs? Did you ever watch her eyes—those defiant, mocking, 
hopeless, shameless eyes? 

What warriers have I not vanquished? What statesmen have I not 
laid low? How many a Burns and Poe have I not dragged down from 
ethereal heights? How many a Sidney Carton have I not made to 
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weep for a wasted life? How many times have I caused the ermine 
to be drawn through the mud? 

Strong am I—trresistibly strong. 

Samsonlike, I strain at the foundations of character and they come 
toppling down in irremediable ruin. I am the cancer, beautiful to 
behold and eating my remorseless way into the vitals of the world. 
I am the pestilence, stalking my victims to the cottage door and the 
palace gate. No respecter of persons, I gloat over richly garbed victims 
no more than over the man of the blouse. 

The church, I empty it; the jail, I fill it; the gallows, I feed it. 
From me and my blazing lights run straight the dark roads to the 
slums, to the prisons, to the bread lines, to the madhouse, to the 
potter's field. 

I undo the work of the school. I cut the ground from under law 
and order. I’m the seedbed of poverty, vice, and crime. I’m the 
leper who buys toleration and who has not to cry “unclean!” I'm 
the licensed ally of sin. I buy from the State the right to lay dyna- 
mite under its foundations. For a price they give me the right to 
nullify the work of lawmakers, magistrates, and rulers. For a handful 
of gold I am granted letters of marque to sail every human sea and 
ptey upon its lifeboats. 

Huge battleships they build, casing them triply with hardened steel ; 
and huge guns they mount on these floating ramparts until a file of 
dreadnaughts line the coast—for what? To be ready for perils that 
may never come. But I give them a pitiful purse; and, in return, they 
issue to me the lawful right to unmask my batteries on every square, 
and my guns play upon humanity every day and every night of every 
year. And were my destroyers spread out upon the sea they would 
cover the face thereof. 

Around that grief-bowed woman I threw the weeds of widowhood— 
but I paid for the chance to do it; and they who took my money 
knew that I would do it. 

To the lips of that desolate child I brought the wail of the orphan— 
but I bought the right to do it; and they who sold me the right knew 
what would come of it. 

Yes! I inflamed the murderer; I maddened the suicide; I made 
a brute of the husband; I made a diabolical hag out of the once 
beautiful girl; I made a criminal out of the once promising boy; I 
replaced sobriety and comfort by drunkenness and pauperism—but 
don't blame me; blame those from whom I purchased the legal right 
to do it. 

No Roman emperor ever dragged at his chariot wheels on the day 
of his triumph such multitudes of captives as grace my train. Tamer- 
lane’s marches of devastation were as naught beside my steady advance 
over the conquered millions. The Cesars and the Attilas come and 
go—comets whose advent means death and destruction for a season; 
but I go on forever, and I take my ghastly toll from all that come 
to mill. 

In civilization’s ocean I am the builder of the coral reef on which 
the ship goes down; of its citadel I’m the traitor who lets the enemy 
in; of its progress I'm the fetter and the clog; of its heaven I’m 
the hell. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. EDGE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of 
radio communications, and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted 
in the Recorp a joint brief that was filed with the minority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives by Mrs. Borden Harriman on behalf of com- 
mittee of women, and Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secretary 
of the People’s Reconstruction League, relative to the tariff. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


Joint Brier TO MINORITY MPMBERS OF THE WAYS AND MBANS 
COMMI!TTER OF THE HoUsB OF REPRESENTATIVES 


(Submitted by Mrs. Borden Harriman, on behalf of committee of 
women, and Benjamn C. Marsh, executive secretary of the People's 
Reconstruction League, for hearings on bills reducing duties on 
specified commodities and articles) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


1. The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act was enacted during the stress 
of the postwar period under the apprehension that Europe would flood 
the United States with cheap goods. Those conditions have largely 
passed, 

2. The flexible provision of the tariff has been used to increase the 
duties instead of to reduce them in practically all cases, only two 
eases of decrease being granted by the Tariff Commission since the 
enactment of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act out of 100 applications. 
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8. The Tariff Commission, as shown by the investigation of the com- 
mission by the Senate committee, has been composed chiefly of com- 
missioners favorable to increased duties and the general policy of an 
extremely high protective tariff. 

4. The Tariff Commission staff can secure data where necessary to 
present to the Committee on Ways and Means, so as to make possible 
the reporting of bills reducing duties where needed. 

5. There are enough progressive votes in the House and Senate com- 
bined with the Democratic votes to force the reduction of exorbitantly 
high duties on women’s goods, wearing apparel, sugar, hardware, cut- 
lery, and household aluminum goods at this session of Congress, and 
to keep Congress here until such reduction ts accomplished. 


SUGAR 


The effective tariff rate on sugar under the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act is 1.7648 cents per pound, since Cuban sugar receives a 20 per 
cent reduction under the rate of duty on sugar in that act. The 
United States Tariff Commission recommended to the President in 
1924 that the duty on sugar be reduced from 2.202 cents per pound 
to 1.54 cents per pound. The existing rate on sugar is the highest 
since 1890, when it was 2.24 cents per pound, 30 per cent higher 
than the rate of 1.348 under the Payne Act and 76 per cent higher 
than the rate of 1 cent per pound under the Underwood-Simmons 
Act. The present duty on sugar increases the price of refined sugar 
2 cents per pound, and, as the consumption of sugar in 1925 was 
about 107% pounds per capita, the total cost of the present tariff 
on sugar was about $246,400,000, which amounts to $2.15 per capita, 
and $10.70 for a family of five per year. 

Of the costs of the tariff on sugar imposed by the tariff act, the 
Government secures approximately $144,000,000 as revenue collected 
upon imports, while the balance of $102,400,000 is an indirect subsidy 
conferred upon tariff-favored sugar interests. The United States 
derives revenue from only about 60 per cent of the sugar consumed 
and no revenue from about 40 per cent consumed that is produced 
in Hawaii, Porto Rico, Louisiana, the Philippines, and domestic beet 
regions, 

The Great Western Sugar Co., with 17 beet factories In Colorado, 
Nebraska, Montana, and Wyoming, showed a loss of $8,563,418 on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1922; a profit of $6,879,813 February 28, 1923; $12,004,303 
February 28, 1924; and $10,577,273 February 28, 1925. It now pays 
7 per cent on preferred and 32 per cent on common. Preferred $100 
par was recently quoted on the exchange at $115 and common, $25 par, 
at $99 per share. The surplus February 28, 1925, was $38,427,200.68, 
and capital stock was $30,000,000, half common and half preferred. 

The Holly Sugar Co., with beet factories in California, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana, showed a profit of $50,710 March 31, 1923; 
$972,270 March 31, 1924; and $841,031 March 31, 1925. Has out- 
standing $3,300,000 preferred, $100 par, and 67,298 shares of common, 
no par value. In 1925 it paid $14 on the preferred, representing regu- 
lar dividends and arrears, and is still $7 per share behind on its pre- 
ferred. According to its annual statement of March 31, 1925, it had 
capital stock and surplus—equity of common-stock holders—of $6,067,- 
598.58. 

Beet factories of Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Nebraska, Montana, and 
Wyoming, where over 70 per cent of the domestic beet sugar is pro- 
duced, pay their beet farmers no more than a minimum guaranty of 
$6 per ton for 15.5 per cent beets, unless the net price received by 
these factories during the campaign year exceeds 5 cents per pound. 
The benefit to the factory would be 2 cents per pound from the tariff, 
or $6 per ton. Of this amount the factory retained $5 and gave the 
farmer $1. In other words, the tariff amounted to the minimum guar- 
anty paid the farmer. 

The President failed for over a year and a half to make public the 
report of the Tariff Commission on sugar on the ground that the price 
of sugar was low, but he ignored the essential feature, which is that 
relative costs of production justify reduction of the tariff on sugar. 

WOMEN’S WEAR 

In 1923 the value of textiles and their products manufactured in the 
United States was $9,487,184,000. Wages paid in these industries in 
1928 were only 18.4 per cent of the value of the production as 
eompared with 21.2 per cent in 1921. 

In 1928 the value of textile-mil] products was $5,552,107,000, and 
wages were only 20.3 per cent of the value of the production in 1923 
as compared with 23 per cent in 1921, 

In 1928 the value of women’s clothing not elsewhere specified, manu- 
factured in the United States, was $1,406,684,000, and wages paid in 
these factories were only 12.5 per cent of the value of the product in 
1923 as compared with 18.2 per cent in 1921. 

It is obvious that the high tariffs on women’s clothing and other 
women’s wear has not resulted in increasing the proportion of the 
value of the manufactured product which is paid as wages. 

Since manufacturers of women’s clothing, wearing apparel, and goods 
manufactured from textiles are largely affected by the price of the 
raw material which they purchase, a reference to the cotton, woolen, 
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silk, and flax schedules is necessary. Raw cotton is admitted free of 
duty, are silk, and silk waste, and raw silk in skeins 
reeled from the cocoon and rereeled, while the tariff on wool is specific 
at 31 per pound, and the tariff on flax straw is only $2 per ton 

The whole tariff schedule on cotton manufactures ts full of jokers 
and purposely devised to prevent the average person from understand 
ing what duty is actually levied. 

Paragraph 901 after enumerated duties 


as cocoons, 


provides, “That when any 
of the foregoing yarns are printed, dyed, or colored with yat dyes 
there should be paid a duty of 4 per cent ad valorem in addition to 


the above duties.” 
Paragraph 906 of the cotton schedule reads in part, “In addition to 
the duty or duties imposed upon cotton cloth in paragraph 903, there 


shall be paid the following duties, namely: On al! cotton cloth woven 
with eight or more harnesses, or with jacquard, lappet, or swivel 
attachments, 10 per cent ad valorem; on all cotton cloths, other than 
the foregoing, woven with drop boxes, 5 per cent ad valorem,” and 
with the stipulation that im no case shall the duty ‘upen cloths 


mentioned exceed 45 per cent. 

The duty on practically all items in the cotton-manufactures sched 
ules have been increased quite largely. On knit fabrics in the piece 
made on a warp-knitting machine, from 30 per cent to 55 per cent. 
The duty on gloves composed wholly or in chief value of made 
on a fabric knit or a warp knitting machine varies from an increase 
from 35 per cent in the act of 1913 to 50 per cent on some gloves and 
2.50 per dozen on others, with 10 cents per dozen pairs extra for each 
additional inch in excess of 11 inches. 

The duty on underwear and all wearing apparel of every description 
is increased from 30 per cent to 45 per cent. The duty on quilts or 
bedspreads increased from 25 per cent to 30 per cent, up to 40 
per cent. 

In 1925 the export of women’s cotton wearing apparel amounted to 
$24,138,402 and imports amounted to only $13,467,884. The exports of 
all cotton manufactures amounted to $148,238,446, while the value of 
all tmports was only $79,273,972. The tariff on woolen woven fabrics 
valued at not more than 60 cents per pound was Increased by the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act from 35 per cent to 24 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent; if valued at more than 60 and not 80 
cents per pound, from 35 per cent to 37 cents per 50 
per cent. 

The tariff on outer wear and other articles, finished or unfinished, 
wholly or in chief value of wool was increased from the duty of 35 
per cent fn the act of 1913 to 36 cents per pound and 40 per cent if 
valued at not more than $1 per pound. The tariff on clothing and 
articles of wearing apparel of every description, not knit or crocheted, 
and valued at not more than $2 per pound, composed chiefly of wool, 
was increased from 85 per cent in the tariff act of 1913 to 24 cents 
per pound and 40 per cent in the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. Knit 
underwear, finished or unfinished, whose chief value is wool bore a 
duty in the act of 1913 of 35 per cent, which was Increased in the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act to 86 cents per pound and 30 per cent 
if valued at not more than $1.75 per pound, 

In 1925 the value of women’s and other woolen wearing apparel 
exported was $2,326,922, of imports $13,081,017. The tariff on hat- 
ters’ plush composed in chief value of silk was increased from 10 per 
cent in the act of 1913 to 60 per cent in the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act. The tariff on most knit fabrics, including underwear and outer 
wear, was increased very largely in the Fordney-MceCumber Tariff Act, 
as also the tariff on clothing aud articles of wearing apparel unknit 
and all manufactures of silk. 

The value of women’s silk wearing apparel exported fn 
$11,510,459, and of such apparel imported was $6,980,420. 

In 1923 the net income of corporations reporting such income was 
for all textile fabrics $358,462,852, and of corporations manufactur- 
ing clothing $123,942,513. 

In 1923 the American Woolen Co. earned $13.32 per $100 share 
on $50,000,000 of outstanding 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
and $8.85 on $40,000,000 outstanding common stock. 

The Pacific Mills, manufacturing cotton, had outstanding on De- 
cember 31, 1923, $40,000,000 of stock, upon which it earned that year 
$9.23 per $100 share. That stock, however, is mostly stock dividends. 
On December 20, 1912, the Pacific Mills paid a stock diwidend of 200 
per cent; on March 1, 1917, one of 25 per cent; and on December 27, 
1922, one of 100 per cent. 

The William Whitman Co., which controls cotton and woolen mills, 
earned in 1923 on its $12,500,000 outstanding common stock $15.19 
per $100 share, and on its $6,500,000 of preferred stock $32.31, 

Senator BuTLer owns or controls several cotton mills, among them 
the following: 

1. The Butler Mill, at New Redford, with $2,300,000 of stock ont- 
standing December 31, 1923, on which they paid 8 per cent a year 
from August 15, 1919, to February 15, 1924, and an extra dividend of 
20 per cent between November 15, 1919, and August 14, 1920. 

2. The New Bedford Cotton Mills Corporation, incorporated In 1909, 
with $750,000, 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock, and $1,050,000 
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On December 1%, 1922, it issued a 200 per cent divl- ! 23.6 per cent of the value of the product, while in 1923, after the 
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dend on common stock. 
&. The Quissett Mill, at New Bedford, with $2,000,000 of common 
and $305,000, 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock. 


quarter. In each of the two years 1917 and 1918 it paid an extra stock 
dividend of 20 per cent; in 1919 one of 50 per cent; in 1920, 20 per 
cent; and in 1922, 110 per cent en common stock. On December 31, 
1923, its reserve for depreciation was $1,529,002 and Its profit and loss 


account $1,049,131-—-totaling $2,578,133. 


ALUMINUM HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


fact that the Aluminum Co. of America is the one 
dominating preparing crude aluminum. and controls a large 
part of the bauxite deposits as well as controlling the Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Co., which is the largest producer of aluminum cooking 
the United States, consideration of the entire 
echedule is necessary. The Federal Trade Commission in its report in 
1924 on the house-furnishing industry, volume 3, states: 


the 
concern 


In view of 


utensils in 


“From a practical standpoint all the independent aluminum cooking- | 
| 1,000 and 40 per cent, and on lawn mowers from 


utensil manufacturers of the United States are now chiefly dependent 


for their raw material upon the Aluminum Co. of America, which is | 
itself a | roducer of cooking utensils through the United States Alumi- 
num Co., and ts further interested in cooking-utensil business through | 


of about 30 per cent of the stock of Aluminum Goods 
the largest producer of aluminum cooking utensils 
in the United Formerly some of the manufacturers supple- 
mented their domestic purchases from abroad. The enactment of the 
Fordney- McCumber Tarif€ Act, however, placed a duty of 5 cents a 
pound on ingot and 9 cents a pound on sheet, so that this latter source 
has been largely eliminated.” 

of America was making good profits in 1920 and 
The Federal Trade Commission in 


Its ownertl shi 
Manufacturing Co.,, 
States. 


of supply 

The Aluminum Co 
most years since it was organized. 
the report cited above states: 
the 15 years (from August 31, 1906, to July 31, 1921), 
without any additional cash being invested in the company by the 
stockholders, the capital and surplus increased from $7,199,322 to 
$110,888,461 as shown by Moody's Manual, or $105,684,139, while 
in addition to this increase in surplus the company, as computed from 
figures In Moody's Manual, declared and paid cash dividends durigg 
this period amounting to $15,370,032, indicating aggregate net earn- 
ings of $119,054,171. These net earnings from 1906 to 1921 could have 
been realized by a uniform annual rate of return on the total invest- 
ment of about 24 per cent, assuming the payment of dividends as com- 
puted above.” 

Yhe Aluminum Co. of America has not made any public statement 
for Poor's Manual of Industrials since 1921, but its surplus on that 
date was $92,153,861. It has usually paid about 10 per cent divi- 
dends and accumulated a large surplus. In 1916 and 1917 it paid 
dividends of & per cent; in 1918-1920, 10 per cent each; 1921 and 
1922, 6 per cent each; 1923, 10 per cent; and 1924, 12% per cent. 

The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act raised the tariff on crude alu- 
minum, aluminum serap, and alloys, from 2 cents per pound to 5 
cents per pound, and on coils, plates, sheets, etc., from 344 cents 
per pound to 9 cents per pound, It increased the duty on table, 
household, kitchen, and hospital utensils, and hollow or flat ware, 
composed wholly or in chief value of aluminum from 25 per cent to 
11 cents per pound and 55 per cent, 

The way in which the Aluminum Co, of America controls the situa- 
tion is reported by the Federal Trade Commission in the report above 
cited as follows: 

“Tariff on aluminum and its products: In 1921 the cooking utensil 
manufacturers held a meeting at Cleveland with reference to obtaining 
additional protective duties on the products of aluminum in favor 
of increased duties as soon as Congress took up tariff revision. The 
question of the tarif on aluminum sheet was discussed, but apparently 
i¢ was decided to confine attention strictly to the tariff on their own 
products. Subsequently the committee filed a brief urging the restora- 
tion of the duties on aluminum products in effect prior to the 1913 
tariff act and a supplemental brief strongly urging heavy duties on 
finished aluminum products, Certain manufacturers, when questioned 
as to why they did not file with the Tariff Commission a petition for 
a reduction of the rates on raw and semifinished aluminum, stated 
that they feared the Aluminum Co. of America would bring about a 
retaliatory reduction of the duties on kitchen utensils and hollow 
ware.” 

The value of aluminum products manufactured in the United States 
in 1923 was $106,930,000. The exports of manufacturers in 1925 
was $5,056,875 of bauxite, etc., $4,133,825; imports of crude bauxite 
was $1,619,120, of metal scrap alloy, $10,180,497; while the total 
value of all manufactures of aluminum imported in 1925 was only 
$356,142, or about one-third of 1 per cent of the value of aluminum 
manufactures produced in the United States In 1923. 

This is sufficient proof of the extent of the monopoly. That labor 
does not get the benefit of this prohibitive tariff is shown by the fact 
that in 1921 wages paid by manufacturers of aluminum goods were 
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| was $215,960,000, of 


aluminum | 


| cent on needlecases and needlebooks with assortment 





Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act was adopted, wages were 18.5 per cent 


| 

| of the value of the product. 
From November | 
15, 1921, to February 15, 1925, it paid a dividend of 2 per cent every | 


HARDWARE AND CUTLERY 


In 1923 the value of hardware manufactured in the United States 
cutlery $72,477,000, a total of $288,437,000. 
Exports of cutlery in 1925 were valued at $13,094,148, imports at 
$1,433,030, The value of hardware exported in 1925 was $8,902,000 
and imports were negligible. The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 


; increased the duty on * table, household, kitchen, and hospital utensils, 
/ and hollow and fiat ware,” 
| brass, steel, or other base metal, from 20 per cent to 40 per cent, and 


composed wholly or in chief yalue of copper, 


to make things a little harder for the housewife added 10 per cent 
additional to the above rates “on any of the foregoing containing ele 
trical heating elements as constituent parts thereof.” It increased the 
duties cn cireular and cross-cut saws from 12 per cent to 20 per cent, 
on scissors and shears from 30 per cent to 3% each, and 45 per 
of needles from 
20 to 45 per cent, on crochet needles from 20 per cent to $1.15 per 
20 per cent to 30 
pér cent. 
CONCLUSION 

Attention has frequently been called to the financial straits of 
farmers, and farmers’ wives unquestionably have the most difficulf 
part of farm life. The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act ostensibly admits 
duty free farm machinery and implements. They are surreptitiously 
levying a heavy duty on them through duty on component materials 
It does not attempt to fool the farm housewife, but blatantly levies 
such duties as cited above upon household goods, women’s wear, and 
utensils which the farmer's wife must buy. 

Just as the tariff on manufactured products, as demonstrated above, 
does not result in securing labor a fair proportion of the value of the 
product, so the tariff on farm products Is not effective. 

In a release of April 2, 1926, the Department of Commerce states: 

“Exports of vegetables decreased from $11,217,471 in 1924 ty 
$10,291,451 in 1925, while vegetable imports increased from $15,906,868 
in 1924 to $20,724,937 in 1925. 

“During the last five years there has been a constant decrease in 
vegetable exports, which in 1925 were about half the quantity of the 
vegetables exported In 1921. Imports have, on the other hand, con 
stantly increased, and the 1925 imports were double those of 1921.” 

The tariff on wheat was increased from 30 to 42 cents a bushel, 
but wheat brought a higher price in Winnipeg than in Minneapolis. 
The tariff on corn has been equally ineffective. The tarif€ on butter 
was so ineffective that an increase was demanded and granted by 
presidential proclamation from 8 to 12 cents a pound. 

To afford relief to the housewife in the city and the housewife on the 
farm there must be nryany reductions in the duties on manufactured 
necessities in the schedules above mentioned, and before such reduction 
can be secured hearings must be held by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee before action can be taken by the House. For this reason we 
respectfully request immediate hearings on these bills. 


INDICTMENT OF NONRESIDENTS 


Mr. HARRELD. I desire to call up Senate Resolution 264, 
which is lying on the table, having come over from a preced- 
ing day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the resolution 
before the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 264) submitted 
by Mr. HarReEvp on the 26th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be requested to furnish to the 
Senate the number of cases brought by the United States in which 
citizens have been indicted outside of their own States and districts 
and taken to other States and districts for trial. Also, the number 
of indictments now pending against citizens in States and districts 
outside the State and district in which they reside and have a known 
residence. Also, the number of removal causes that have been tried 
or are now pending in which citizens have resisted or are resisting 
the attempts of the Department of Justice to take them out of their 
own States and districts for trial on criminal charges. That this infor- 
mation be furnished to the Senate as soon as the information can be 
assembled, but not later than the convening of Congress at the Decem- 
ber session. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, should there not be a limit of 
time back of which the inquiry should not extend? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not object to a limitation to that 
effect. I simply want to get the information as to existing 
cases of that sort. 

Mr. WALSH. But the resolution asks for information concern- 
ing the number of cases in which defendants have been indicted 
and tried in districts other than those in which they reside. 

Mr. HARRELD. Very well; how far back does the Senator 
think we ought to go? 

Mr. WALSH. 1 suggest within the last 10 years. 
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Mr. HARRELD. I would not want to amend it to that 
extent, because it would involve a great deal of expense on the 
part of tke department to gather that information. 

Mr. WALSH. I am trying to limit the inquiry proposed by 
the resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. As it is now, it would run back indefinitely. 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes; I see. 

Mr. WALSH. Why not make it five years, then? 

Mr. HARRELD. I will accept an amendment of that sort 
limiting the scope of the investigation to the last five years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the resolution as modified. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Okla- 
homa will accept the suggestion first made by the Senator from 
Montana. I think we ought to have the information for a 
period of not less than 10 years. Senators must be aware of 
the fact that there have been numerous cases brought under 
the direction of the Post Office Department, many of which 
have been unwise, improper, and, in my opinion, wholly with- 
out warrant. Hundreds of men have been dragged from their 
homes under conspiracy indictments initiated or brought about 
by the Post Office Department, working a very great hardship 
upon them, and I think doing a very grave injustice, and sub- 
jecting the Government to warranted criticism. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I understand that recently 
men have been required to go from Texas to California to 
stand trial on some of these indictments. The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummrtns] has introduced a bill regulating the 
matter, and I believe it will be reported out soon. But I think 
this resolution ought to pass by all means, and that no man 
ought to be tried out of the State of his residence or away from 
the place where the crime is alleged to have been committed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I ask a question of the 
Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection, of course, to the reso- 
lution, but I would like to know just why it is introduced, and 
the purpose of the inquiry. Will the Senator state? 

Mr. HARRELD. I will be glad to do that. I have not had 
time to make a statement so far. Other Senators have stated 
largely what I had intended to say. 

In the last two or three years there has been quite a ground 
swell of resentment at citizens domiciled in one State, no ques- 
tion being raised about their residence at all, being taken for 
trial to other States, away from their homes, or away from the 
place where the crime was alleged to have been committed. I 
grant that there are some cases, perhaps, where the question of 
jurisdiction is doubtful, and perhaps the law is intended to 
reach cases of that sort, but I do not believe it was ever 
intended to take a man away from the State of his domicile, or 
from the place where the crime was alleged to have been com- 
mitted, to try him for an alleged offense. Yet the law has been 
so construed that it has been the practice to do that sort of 
thing. 

Only recently 25 citizens of the States of Oklahoma and 
Texas were indicted in Los Angeles, Calif., for alleged offenses 
for which they might just as well have been indicted in the 
State of Oklahoma or in the State of Texas. In fact, attempts 
were made to indict them in their home States, but the courts 
of the States of Oklahoma and Texas refused to indict. Yet 
they have been indicted in Los Angeles, Calif., and are com- 
pelled to go there, 1,800 miles from their homes, to stand trial. 

Mr. JOHNSON. For what were they indicted? 

Mr. HARRELD. They were indicted under the statute 
against using the mails to defraud, and the jurisdiction is held 
to be in California, because it is said that some of the letters 
were delivered in California, though they were mailed in 
Oklahoma and Texas. Those men should have been indicted, 
if at all, either in the State of Oklahoma or in the State of 
Texas, but the authoritiés elected to indict them in the State 
of California, and these citizens of Oklahoma will have to pay 
their own expenses in defending themselves in a court 1,800 
miles from their homes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, does the resolution state 
the nature of the charges made against the men, or under 
which they were indicted? 

Mr. HARRELD. It names no specific cases at all. It simply 
asks for information as to how many cases there have been of 
that kind. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does not the Senator believe the infor- 
mation would be of much more value to us if we knew spe- 
cifically what violations of law were charged against these 
people? 

Mr. HARRELD. I think the resolution covers that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am just inquiring to find out whether 
it does or not. 
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Mr. HARRELD. I am willing to accept the suggestion of the 
Senator from Montana that the time of the inquiry run back 
for 10 years. I would be glad to have it amended to that 
effect. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will not the Senator also include an 
inquiry as to the nature of the offenses charged? 

Mr. HARRELD. I have no objection to an amendment of 
that sort. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 

Mr. HARRELD. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I introduced a bill not long ago to amend 
the law with respect to the jurisdiction of courts in those 
criminal cases in which it is sought to indict a man in one 
State because a letter was put in the post office, as was alleged, 
in connection with a scheme to defraud. 

I think the Supreme Court made a very great mistake in Its 
interpretation of the present statute. Personally, I do not be- 
lieve that the present statute authorizes the indictment of a 
man in a foreign State simply because he has caused a letter 
to be deposited in the post office that is alleged to be in con- 
nection with a scheme to defraud. 

We had a hearing upon that bill, and the subcommittee 
unanimously directed me to report to the full committee an 
amendment of the statute in that regard, which will make it 
impossible at any time in the future for a man to be indicted 
in a foreign State simply because he has deposited a letter in 
his own State. It requires that he shall be physically present 
in the State of his indictment, or shall have done something 
else in regard to the letter so deposited than the mere mailing 
in his home State. 

I do not know whether we will have an opportunity to pass 
that legislation or not. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, this resolution is in aid of 
the legislation the Senator seeks to have passed. I want to 
get information which will assist us in passing the proposed 
legislation the Senator has introduced. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no objection to the information be- 
ing furnished, but it is fundamentally wrong for such indict- 
ments to be returned, and I do not think the Senate or the 
House will need any illustrations from the Attorney General's 
office in order to induce them to pass the bill, because such 
action is contrary to all our notions in regard to the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in order to make the resolu- 
tion conform to the ideas expressed in the discussion, I move 
to amend by inserting in line 3, after the word “have,” the 
words “within the past 10 years.” 

Mr. HARRELD. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, after the word “trial” in line 5, I move 
to insert “and the nature of the charge made in each indict- 
ment.” 

Mr. HARRELD. I accept that. 

Mr. WALSH. Then in line 9, after the first word, “ been,” 
I move to insert “during such period,” so that it will read, 
“also the number of removal causes that have during such 
period been tried,” and so forth. 

Mr. HARRELD. I accept that amendment. There is an- 
other reason for the favorable consideration of this resolution, 
It is a matter of economy. The Government is wasting a lot 
of money taking these people and trying them away from their 
homes, and the Government can save that money. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I agree with what has been 
said by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMtIns]. I do not see 
any good that this resolution would do anybody. 

Mr. HARRELD. Willi the Senator yield just a moment? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. The bill introduced by the Senator from 
Iowa is meeting with opposition. It has not become a law. 
This resolution will furnish nus with information which will 
show the necessity of the legislation, and it is in accord with 
and in support of the bill which the Senator from Iowa has 
introduced, which has not as yet become a law. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, just a few days ago the 
President affixed his signature to a bill which I had intro- 
duced, applying only to the State of South Carolina, to cure 
this very evil within my State, where the authorities would 
take a man from the extreme northern part to the extreme 
southern part of the State and try him on some little, frivo- 
lous charge. The bill which has been signed by the President 
requires that any such person shall be tried by the United 
States court nearest his home. 

I can not see why we need put the Attorney General to the 
expense and trouble of answering a resolution of this sort. 
He and his assistants would have to neglect their business 
and go back over the records for 10 years to furnish us with 
the information, which we can get from the reports of the 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
I yield. 
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Attorney General. The Attorney General has to make annual 
reports, and the information contained in them can be collated 
if the committee wants the information. 

I can not see how any Senator would oppose the bill of the 
Senator from Iowa, which provides that a man shall be tried 
as the Constitution itself requires. It seems to me the only 
question bere is as to who shall decide where a crime is com- 
mitted; whether it was committed, for instance, in South 
Carolina or whether it was committed in Maine. If we pass 
a law settling that question of jurisdiction, I do not see the 
necessity of going any further. 

I do not like to oppose my friend's resolution, but, I repeat, 
I do not see the necessity of requiring the Attorney Genera! 
to take his time or the time of his assistants to go back 
for 10 years and look up something which we can find in his 
reports, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a few words which, perhaps 
though not germane to the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma |[Mr. HaArrenp], are relevant to the subject to 
which it relates. Early in the session I offered a bill, Senate 
bill 2119, to amend section 37 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States, 
approved March 4, 1909,” and so forth. 

The bill which I offered seeks to amend the conspiracy stat- 
ute enacted many years ago. Among other things it provides 
that to conspire to commit a misdemeanor shall constitute a 
felony. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] offered a simi- 
lar bili, and both measures were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Many abuses have arisen under the conspiracy statute. 
Hundreds if not thousands of persons were indicted under this 
statute for an act or acts which, if committed, would constitute 
only a misdemeanor. It is so easy to charge a conspiracy, and 
evidence is admissible under a charge of conspiracy which 
might not be admissible under an indictment for a completed 
act involved in a conspiracy. I repeat, this statute has been 
abused by the Department of Justice, and these abuses have 
grown to such proportions and have operated so oppressively 
and so unjustly and so unfairly against persons brought within 
conspiracy charges that the Chief Justice of the United States 
and those associated with him in the matter took cognizance of 
the same. After considering the matter they submitted a state- 
ment, together with recommendations, which, in part, are as 
follows: 

A. We note the prevalent use of conspiracy tndictments for convert- 
ing a joint misdemeanor into a felony; and we express our conviction 
that both for this purpose and for the purpose—or at least with the 
effect —of bringing in much improper evidence the conspiracy statute 
is being much abused, 

Although In a particular case there may be no preconcert of plan, 
excepting that necessarily inherent in mere joint action, it is difficult 
to exclude that situation from the established definitions of conspiracy ; 
yet the theory which permits us to call the aborted plan a greater 
offense than the completed crime supposes a serious and substantially 
continued group scheme for cooperative law breaking. We observe so 
many conspiracy prosecutions which do not have this substantial base 
that we fear the creation of a general impression very harmful to law 
enforcement, that this method of prosecution is used arbitrarily and 
harshly. Further the rules of evidence in conspiracy cases make them 
most difficult to try without prejudice to an innocent defendant. 

We think it proper for us to bring this matter to the attention of 
the district judges, with the request that they present it to the district 
attorneys, and for us to bring it also to the attention of the Attorney 
General, with the suggestion that he call it to the attention of the 
district attorneys, as in his judgment may be proper, and all to the 
end that this form of indictment be hereafter not adopted hastily, but 
only after a careful conclusion that the public interest so requires, and 
to the end that transformations of a misdemeanor into a felony should 
not be thus accomplished unless the propriety thereof clearly appears. 

We also think proper to bring the subject matter to the attention of 
Congress, that It may consider whether any change of the Jaw in this 
respect is advisable. 


Mr. President, I know of cases where persons have been indicted 
under the conspiracy statute where the completed act would 
have been merely a misdemeanor, and there was every indi- 
cation that this procedure was adopted in order to drag them 
into the criminal courts with the hope of securing the intro- 
duction of evidence which otherwise would have been inadmis- 
sible. Under these conspiracy indictments many defendants 
have been dragged from their homes into other cities, to be 
there placed upon trial. The bill which I offered modified the 
old conspiracy statute and provided that if the completed act 
constituted a misdemeanor a conspiracy to complete the act 
would constitute a misdemeanor only. The bill. was reported 
fayerably from the Committee on the Judiciary and placed 
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upon the calendar. Subsequently the Attorney General wrote 
a letter to the chairman of the Judiciary Committee and made 
certain objections to the bill. I understand that Mr. Wayne 
B. Wheeler, while representing the Anti-Saloon League, like 
wise submitted objections to the measure, and at the request 
of various Senators the bill was referred back to the Com. 
mittee on the Judiciary, where it is now pending. 

Mr. President, that the conspiracy statute has been abused 
there can be no doubt. The resolution offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma undoubtedly seeks information concerning 
charges under the conspiracy statute, where defendants have 
been indicted and taken from their homes to remote States. 
and there placed on trial. The statements of Judge Taft, just 
referred to, which 1 have read, are regarded as a condemnation 
of the course of the Department of Justice, particularly of 
district attorneys who have abused the process of the court 
and acted unfairly toward persons who, if they committed 
any offense, committed only a misdemeanor. It is to be 
hoped that the Attorney General will give instructions and 
see to it that his subordinates no longer continue a practice 
so universally condemned and which cails for the severest 
reprobation. , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be requested to furnish to the 
Senate the number of cases brought by the United States in which 
citizens have within the past 10 years been indicted outside of their 
own States and districts and taken to other States and districts for 
trial, and the nature of the charge made in each indictment. Also 
the number of indictments now pending against citizens in States and 
districts outside the State and district in which they reside and have 
a known residence. Also the number of removal causes that have 
been during such period tried or are now pending in which citizens 
have resisted or are resisting the attempts of the Department of Jus 
tice to take them out of their own States and districts for trial on 
criminal charges. That this information be furnished to the Senate 
as soon as the information can be assembled, but not later than the 
convening of Congress at the December session. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the conference report on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 3802, to amend the act known as the 
District of Columbia traffic act, 1925. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, has morning business been 
closed ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is now 
closed and the calendar under Rule VIII is next in order, 
but the Senator from Kansas has asked unanimous consent 
for the consideration of a conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not know morning busi- 
ness had been closed. No announcement had been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar under Rule 
VIII is next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that the Chair 
recognized the junior Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The junior Senator from 
Kansas was recognized to call up a conference report and no 
objection has been heard. Is there objection? 

Mr. TYSON. For the moment I object. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not rise to object to consideration of 
the conference report; I rose merely to renew my request 
made at the beginning of morning business, namely, that the 
Senate take up the motion to concur in the House amendment 
to the corn sugar bill. 

Mr. McNARY.. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Kansas had the floor and 
made a motion to take up the conference report on the District 
of Columbia traffic act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is correct except that 
the Senator from Kansas merely asked unanimous consent and 
objection was made. 

Mr. CAPPER. I move that the conference report be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report on the District of Columbia traffic bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the conference report on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3802) entitled “An act to amend the act known as the ‘ District 
of Columbia traffic act, 1925,’ approved March 3, 1925, being 
Public, No. 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other purposes.” 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, on yesterday 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] brought before the 
Senate the conference report now under consideration. I had 


not had an opportunity to examine it or to become familiar 
with the arrangement which is consummated by the conference 
report. I objected then to its consideration in order to secure 
the opportunity of examining the conference report. 

The principal provision in controversy appears to have been 
that which related to vesting in the director of traffic the right 
to control horse-drawn vehicles and pedestrians. I have re- 
ceiyed a letter from the director of traffie this morning which 
explains from his viewpoint the necessity or justification for 
the legislation. In his opinion it would be impracticable with- 
out the legislation to safeguard properly the public in crowded 
distriets against those who, when they operate motor vehicles, 
heave little regard for the rights of others. I shall therefore 
make no objection to the consideration of the conference report. 
I ask that the letter of the director of traffic may be printed 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, may we have the letter read 
instead of being merely printed in the Rrcorp? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to having 
it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


The clerk will read as re- 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF TRAFFIC, 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, June 30, 1926. 
Hon. Joe T. RoBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D, OC. 

My Dear SENATOR ROBINSON: Unless the traffic bill which is now 
pending in the Senate, and to which the conferees have agreed, is passed 
traffic chaos in Washington will be the result, 

Unless this bill is passed these who drive their cars recklessly, those 
who operate while under the influence of liquor, and those who operate 
without a permit or after their permit has been revoked will continue 
to operate, because they will continue, as in the past, to plead “ not 
guilty,” put up the necessary bond, and ask for a jury trial. The cases 
will in the future be postponed and postponed from month to month on 
account of the crowded condition of the court docket, and these men 
will in the future, as they have in the past, continue to be brought in 
time and time again before their trials have been held. 

One of the chief objects of the pending bill is to suspend the permits 
of all those who have committed serious traffic violations pending trial. 
If they are found “ not guilty,” the permits will be returned. 

Under the existing law it is Impossible to revoke or suspend permits 
of lunatics, mental defectives, or epileptics, and there are several such 
persons with permits in the District of Columbia at the present time, 
Twelve inmates of St. Elizaleths Asylum have such permits, which can 
not be revoked of suspended under the existing law. 

Under the pending traffic act the prosecution of all traffic violations 
will be handled by the assistant corporation counsels of the District of 
Columbia. At present they are divided between the corporation coun- 
sels and representatives of the district attorney, which leads to confu- 
sion and duplication of effort, inasmuch as it frequently happens that 
two sets of attorneys have to prepare the papers and present them to 
the courts, where only one individual is involved. The pending bill will 
improve and expedite the handling of such cases in court. 

The pending bill will make it legal to fix speed limits in the District 
of Columbia on. bridges and at other dangerous places at less than 
22 miles an hour and to raise the speed limit above 22 miles an hour 
on any highway where a greater speed will be considered safe. This is 
a very important feature of the bill, Inasmuch as 22 miles an hour is 
too great a speed for many of the highway bridges, such as the bridge 
across the Potomac River, Klingle Valley Bridge, and others. 

The regular appropriation bill provides that moneys received from 
drivers’ permits, not to exceed $350,000, will be devoted to the erection 
of traffic lights and for other safety work. In thfs connection I desire 
to call attention to the fact that at those sections where traffic lights 
have been. erected on Sixteenth Street and Massachusetts Avenue our 
traffic records show a reduction in traffie accidents of 76.8 per cent. 
The object In erecting these lights is primarily in the interest of public 
safety and secondarily in speeding up traffic. 

Scores of letters have been received in this office from pedestrians 
and from motorists approving the present installation of traflic lights, 
and hundreds of letters have been received requesting that the installa- 
tion be inereased on all congested streets where the majority of acci- 
dents occur. 

Unless the traffic bill is passed at this session no machinery will be 
provided for the renewal of operators’ permits in the District of Colum- 
bia, all of which expired on the 3ist of March, this year. 

Unless the bill is passed it will be impossible to pass any regulation 
either protecting or controlling pedestrians on the streets, and it is 
very essential that the pedestrian be given the right of way at all cross- 
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walks and at the same time that he be required, when crossing at 


intersection in the congested district, to cross with the “Go” 
instead of against it. 


an 


signal 


For these reasons it is hoped that you will use your best endeavors 
secure the enactment of the trailic act 


aadjourns, 


to amended 


before Congress 
Sincerely yours, 
M. O. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the conference report. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if the bil abolishes the right of trial by 
jury. 

Mr. CAPPER. No; it does not. There is a right to go to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia within 30 
days. 

Mr. BLEASBE. I notice from the reading of the letter that 
it looks very much like this is an effort to deprive a man who 
happens to walk across the street of the right of a trial by 
jury. We have some judges here before whom IT do net think 
anybody ought to be tried at all. Certainly it would be very 
humiliating for a respectable white woman to be carried into 
a court and tried by a “nigger” judge and not be allowed to 
have a jury. That is exactly what is liable to happen under 
this bill. Senators confirmed a.“ nigger” here the other day 
to be a judge. I, understand that a part of his duties cover 
this very traffic business. If the wife of any one of the Sen- 
ators should happen to be caught driving a car carelessly, or 
possibly accidentally violate a law, it would be a beautiful 
spectacle to carry her up here before this “ nigger” judge and 
have him tell her she could not have the right to be tried by 
a jury, but that she must let him sit there and pass on her 
guilt or innocence. 

I do not believe the Senate is going to pass any such bill, in 
open violation of the Constitution of the United States and of 
every constitution of every State in the United States. I think 
the chairman of the committee should be very sure, before he 
puts the people of this city in that position, that he knows 
exactly what the bill does provide. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I would like some 
light on the same question the Senator from South Carolina 
has raised. Although I do not put the proposition upon the 
particular judge who may try the case, nevertheless I agree 
with the statement made by the Senator. But I go further 
than that. I want to know if we are passing a bill here, with- 
out any opportunity for consideration, which takes away the 
right of trial by jury. The letter which was read from the 
traflic director indicates that that is one of the purposes of the 
bill. The matter is here, but we have had no examination of it 
so far as I know. If there is anything of that kind in the bill, 
so far as I am concerned, I should be obliged to resist it to 
any extremity to which I was able to go. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. My understanding of the bill is that it 
contains an unusual provision, I do not know that it exists in 
any of the States. That provision is one which gives to the 
traffic director the right to take away a driver's license pend- 
ing trial. In other words, a man earning his livelihood may 
violate the traffic law and he may have his permit taken away 
for 10 days or two weeks, and thus be deprived of his sus- 
tenance because of that permit being taken away by the auto- 
eratic action of one particular man, the director of traffic. 
I know of no place where a driver’s license may be taken away 
by the act of a single individual officer. I think that is a 
pretty broad power. I do not believe we are justified in 
giving that much power to any one man. 

Mr. CAPPER. ‘The holder of the permit has the right of 
appeal to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes; he has the right of appeal, but 
his permit is taken away immediately and they may hold him 
up for days or weeks or even months before he can complete 
his appeal. In the meantime his means of livelihood are 
taken away. 

Mr. CAPPER. There have been a great many instances 
shown by the evidence brought before the Committee on the 
District of Columbia where men were drunkards and had their 
licenses. or permits, which could not in any way be disturbed 
or revoked under the traflic regulations. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 


ELprives, Director of Traffie. 


The question is on agreeing 
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Mr. WALSH. Like the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cov- 
zeENS], I am unfamiliar with any such rule of law anywhere 
in this country, but it is not unknown. I was walking down a 
street in Shanghai, China, one day when a rickshaw man came 
around the corner and apparently violated some regulation, as 
the Sikh policeman thought. The policeman hailed him, 
stopped him, then walked over and jerked from the back of the 
rickshaw his license, tore it up, and threw it into the street. 
The man, who was thereby deprived of his means of earning a 
livelihood, sat down on the sidewalk and cried. It was the 
most arbitrary, despotic act I think I ever witnessed. I trust 
we shall not give the director of traffic in the city of Washing- 
ton power to do likewise. 

Mr. COUZENS. Under this proposed law he will have 
exactly that power, Mr. President. I do not charge that he is 
going to use it, but the power is in the proposed law. If he 
dislikes a citizen or a Senater who opposes him or any other 
individual, he can revoke his license immediately and thereby 
tuke his method of transportation or his method of earning a 
living away from him. 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. HARRELD addressed 
the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
souri yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I yield first to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have been told—I do not 
know, perhaps it is not correct—that directors of traffic in 
Massachusetts have this power under Massachusetts statutes 
and local ordinances. 

Mr. COUZENS, I have heard of it, but I do not approve of 
it, even if it be true. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri now yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. I happened to be present when this matter 
was being heard before a civic committee, and they convinced 
me that it is a power which ought to be granted. They gave 
an instance or two- 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
speech, 

Mr. HARRELD. I merely desire to answer the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens]. They gave an instance or two 
where a man was arrested and convicted of driving a car while 
drunk, and yet he continued to drive his car after that time. 
Cases of that sort, it seems to me, justify this kind of action. 
It seems to me especially is that true where the person involved 
has a right to go immediately, not before a negro judge, as the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Biease] said, but to choose 
his own judge. The man whose permit is revoked goes imme- 
diately before any one of the judges of the city; he may choose 
his own judge; and he is entitled to have an immediate hear- 
ing on the matter. There can not be any injustice done under 
this proposed act. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am rather sur- 
prised that the Senator from Oklahoma would leave the im- 
pression that a man could walk from the place where his 
license had been taken away from him to a court, could pick 
his own court, and get an immediate hearing. 

Mr. HARRELD. That is what the proposed law provides. 
May I read it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
may read it. 

Mr. HARRELD. It reads: 


That any individual whose permit shall be denied, suspended, or 
revoked by the director or such assistant for any cause not made 
mandatory by this act may within 10 days after such denial, revoca- 
tion, or suspension apply to any justice of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia for a writ of error to review the action of the 
director of traffic (or his assistant) complained of. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, that gives one an 
“immediate trial” and puts him back in his automobile, ac- 
cording to the construction of my learned friend. It gives one 
merely a right within 10 days to appeal, and he has a right to 
have a trial when the judge sees fit to hear him, which may be 
six months or a year afterwards. That is the “immediate 
trial.” What is the use of Senators standing up here and say- 
ing that one can immediately get a trial before a judge he may 
pick? Of course, it means that an appeal may be taken, as in 
ordinary cases appeals may be taken, and then the appeal fol- 
lows the usual course. One may get a hearing in six months, 
he may get a hearing in six days, or he may not get a hearing 
for 60 months. 

Mr. HARRELD. Here is the other side of the case, though. 
There may be a man who is continually getting drunk, but who 


Does the Senator from Mis- 





Mr. President, I did not yield for a 





Yes; the Senator from Oklahoma 
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has a permit to drive. He can not be stopped in any other way 


except by taking his permit away from him. He may run over 
a dozen persons and kill them. That is the other side of the 
question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, Mr. President, we have heard 
that “other side of the question.” There is a right way to 
do these things and there is a wrong way. There is a way to 
give a man a hearing before more than a single policeman 
before his permit is taken away. There is a procedure that 
could easily be mapped out that would fully protect the public, 
without lodging this arbitrary power in any one individual. 

Mr. President, how many months has it been since we had 
a bill here which it was claimed would stop all the trouble 
with automobiles in Washington? At that time we were told 
if we passed that bill our troubles would be over. Now the 
ridiculous statement is made in this letter that there will be 
chaos if this bill shall not be passed. That statement I char- 
acterize as positively ridiculous and absolutely untrue. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In a moment. 

If this bill shall not be passed we will still have the law we 
have to-day, and we will not have any more chaos than we 
have to-day, and we have no chaos to-day, nor anything ap- 
proximating chaos. We do have a very ineflicient traffic man- 
ager in Washington; we do have a man who does not know 
his business, for a man who can not set the automatic lights 
on a street so that they will let traffic through better than 
it is let through in Washington ought to go to some other 
town—a country town, for instance—and learn how to put up 
his lights and how to run them. I now yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. What I wanted to suggest to the Senator was 
that they attempted to interpret the present law in such ar 
unreasonable manner that the courts came to the defense of 
the people and said that the existing law did not give them 
the authority which they claimed. Then they come to Con- 
gress and attempt to have written into the law language of 
such unlimited meaning that they will have the powers which 
they thought they had when the previous traffic act was 
passed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the proposition to 
take away the right of trial by jury is so monstrous that when 
it is uttered it ought to burn the lips of any American 
citizen. 

Mr. HARRELD. Where does this bill take away the right of 
trial by jury? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It puts the person accused of a 
violation in the police court. What does the gentleman say in 
his letter? What is his object? I am getting at his object 
from his own language: 


Unless this bill is passed, those who drive their cars recklessly, those 
who operate while under the influence of liquor, and those who operate 
without a permit after their permit has been revoked will continue to 
operate, because they will continue, as in the past, to plead “ not 
guilty,” put up the necessary bond, and ask for a jury trial. The cases 
will in the future be postponed and postponed from month to month 
on account of the crowded condition of the court docket, and these men 
will in the future, as they have in the past, continue to be brought in 
time and tinve again before their trials have been held. 


Section 4 (e) of the bill provides: 


All prosecutions for violations of provisions of this act, excepting 
section 11 only thereof, and all amendments to said act or regulations 
authorized and promulgated under the authority of said act and amend- 
ments thereto, shall be in the police court of the District of Columbia 
by information filed by the corporation counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia or any of his assistants. 


I do not know what the procedure is in the police court of 
the District of Columbia; but if I understand it aright, no 
jury trials are allowed there. So it is proposed to transfer 
this character of business all into the police court in order (o 
get rid of jury trials, as is manifest from the language of this 
letter. 

Mr. President, when they arrest me, I want the right to a 
trial by jury of my peers. I do not want to be tried by a ninth- 
grade lawyer who could not make a living practicing law and 
who got the job of police judge because he was worthless as a 
member of the legal profession. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 
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Mr. HARRELD. What we are discussing has nothing to do 
with the question of whether the person charged with a viola- 
rion has a right to a trial when he is charged with violating 
the traffic ordinances. It only deals with an incident of traffic 
regulation. A man who violates the traffic ordinance, of course, 
has his right to a trial by jury; but this is an incidental mat- 
ter entirely different from the trial for offenses; it is a ques- 
tion of whether or not a driver shall continue to violate the law 
and have a permit to do it. There never was any jury trial 
in connection with that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no. 
any of the provisions of the act. 

Mr. HARRELD. If the Senator will permit me. the provi- 
sion is that the authority which grants the permit can take 
it away temporarily when it is being abused. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I intend to examine this bill in 
connection with the present law. I never heard of it until 
this morning. I undertake to say from my examination of it 
that this bill—and I reserve the right to change my opinion 
when I have examined the law—is intended to put in the 
police court for trial those charged with violations of the traffic 
ordinances. 

Mr. HARRELD. 
appeals. , 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, the Senator is not talking 
about the same thing I am at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Missouri yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
consin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not ask the Sena- 
tor from Missouri to yield to me; I desire to obtain recognition 
in my own right. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield the floor. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CORPORATION 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think it is perfectly 
obvious that the consideration of the present conference report 
can not be concluded in the remainder of the morning hour. 
I am very anxious to bring to the attention of the Senate a 
matter which I consider of very great importance, and which 
I would have brought to the attention of this body previously 
were it not for the unanimous-consent agreement restricting 
debate upon the agricultural bill, which prevented my doing so. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BLEASE. I desire to ask that the conference report on 
the District of Columbia traffic bill be recommitted to the com- 
mittee, with the request that they put in a provision that 
nothing herein 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BLEASE. This will take only a second. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, Mr. President; it will take some 


It is a question of violating 


On the contrary, it puts it in the court of 





I yield to the Senator from Wis- 





time. That motion is debatable. 
Mr. BLEASE. Very well. It has been agreed to, though. 
Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the matter which I 


desire to bring to the attention of the Senate at this time is 
the dissenting opinion, in particular, which Commissioners 
Nugent and Thompson have recently handed down in the case 
of Federal Trade Commission versus the Continental Baking 
Corporation. This dissent reveals for the first time the ex- 
traordinary conditions under which the entry of the consent 
decree in the so-called Bread Trust case was procured. It 
shows, in my judgment— 

First. That a gross fraud was perpetrated upon the Federal 
court at Baltimore by providing in section 13 of the consent 
decree that the charges under section 7 of the Clayton Act 
against the Continental Baking Corporation were dismissed on 
the ground that similar charges were then pending before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its complaint against the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation, when, as a matter of fact, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's complaint against the Continental 
Baking Corporation had actuelly been dismissed on the pre- 
vious day and the Attorney Gencral had been informed by 
letter, transmitted by special messenger, that this action had 
taken place. 

Second. That the dismissal of the case against the Continen- 
tal Baking Corporation was arranged for at a secret confer- 
ence held at the Department of Justice on April 1, 1926, which 
was participated in by the Attorney General himself, the chief 
counsel for the Federal Trade Commission, acting without au- 
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en and last, but not least, the lawyers for the Bread 
‘rust. 

Third. That the dismissal of the complaint against the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation was, in the words of Chairman 
Nugent, “railroaded through within about 15 minutes” by 
the reactionary majority of the commission, consisting of Com- 
missioners Hunt, Humphrey, and Van Fleet, without giving 
Chairman Nugent even an opportunity to examine the docu- 
ments, 

Fourth. That this action dismissing one of the most impor- 
tant cases ever instituted by the Federal Trade Commission 
was taken “without consideration, discussion, or explanation” 
and without even the reading before the commission of the 
consent decree upon which the dismissal order was predicated. 

Fifth. That the dismissal of the case against the Continental 
saking Corporation made a farce of the proceeding against the 
sread Trust—in that instance I may say that the action in the 
Federal court was against the Ward Food Products Corpora- 
tion—by permitting the Continental Baking Corporation, which 
had been denounced both by the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission as an unlawful combination in 
restraint of trade, to go scot free and to continue its monopo- 
listic course without any effective restraint. 

Sixth. That the consent decree is defective in other particu- 
lars and does not properly protect the public from the evils of 
monopoly in this great basic industry. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire briefly to bring certain portions 
of this minority opinion to the attention of the Senate and to 
comment upon them. 

In order that the Senate may be informed of the conditions 
under which the case against the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion was dismissed I desire to read from the dissenting opinion 
a few brief extracts. 

It appears that on March 23, 1926, the Attorney General 
wrote a letter to the chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion stating that the counsel for the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration had represented to the Department of Justice that his 
company was being subjected to undue hardship because the 
Federal Trade Commission was holding hearings in its com- 
plaint against that company at the same time that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was instituting proceedings against the Con- 
tinental and the other constituent companies of the Bread 
Trust before the Federal court at Baltimore. 

The Attorney General suggested in this letter that some 
means might be found to provide for the taking of testimony 
in the Continental case in a single proceeding and asked for a 
conference with the commission or its representatives. I call 
attention, Mr. President, to the fact that you may search the 
Attorney General’s letter as carefully as you please, and you 
will find no other suggestion as to the subject matter of that 
conference than the one to which I have just referred. The 
Federal Trade Commission acceded to this request as a matter 
of courtesy, and appointed its general counsel, Judge Hainer, 
and Attorney A. R. Brindley, who was actively conducting the 
hearings in the commission’s case against the Continental to 
represent it at that conference. 

The conference was held at the office of the Attorney General 
on March 27, 1926. It appears that that conference was not 
limited to the purposes named by the Attorney General in his 
letter of merely avoiding duplication in the taking of testimony, 
but resulted in the preparation of a plan embodied in a memo- 
randum providing that the Federal Trade Commission continue 
taking testimony and turn the evidence thus secured over to the 
Federal court, but should itself take no further action what- 
ever in the Continental Baking Corporation case. With refer- 
ence to this memorandum Commissioners Nugent and Thomp- 
son declare: 


Comment on the “ plan” or the explanatory note is withheld, They 
speak for themselves, Suffice it to say that the object sought by the 
“plan” was to prevent the entry by the commission of an order requir- 
ing Continental to divest itself of capital stock it had acquired contrary 
to section 7 of the Clayton Act. It is apparent that Chief Counsel 
Hainer was of the opinion that the commission should not enter an 
order against the Continental, but that after taking testimony it should 
“suspend proceedings * * * until there has been a final deter- 
mination of the issue in the Ward case by the court.” 

The “ plan” above quoted was submitted to the commission by Chief 
Counsel Hainer with memorandum in which the following statement 
was made: 


I ask Senators who do me the honor of giving me their 
attention to note this carefully. This is the memorandum sub- 
mitted to the commissioners by the chief counsel of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and he refers to Colonel Brindley, 
who, as stated previously, attended this conference because 
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he had been directly in charge of the hearings being con- 
ducted under the complaint. Now, mark you, this is Chief 
Counsel Hainer’s memorandum to the commission : 


Colonel Brindley concurs in the memorandum, 


That is, the memorandum drawn up in the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office— 


except that he does not desire to make any suggestions with refer- 
ence to suspending the proceedings before the commission. 


That is the end of the quotation of that particular part of 
Counsel Hainer’s memorandum. I continue to read from the 
dissenting opinion: 


That is an entirely different statement than that contained in the 
explanatory note to the memorandum made in the office of the At- 
torney General. That statement was: “Colonel Brindley does not 
concur in any suggestion that the commission suspend its proceed- 
ings.” It should be noted that thereafter Attorney Brindley, who had 
been in charge of the commission's proceedings against Continental 
since its inception, was not informed of further conferences between 
the commission's chief counsel and the Attorney General nor invited to 
attend such conferences, 


Mr. Brindley, who was in charge of this case, knew its details, 
knew the evidence which had already been gathered when in 
attendance upon this conference, flatly stated that he would 
not concur in any memorandum which provided for the dis- 
missal of this case by the Federal Trade Commission. After 
that he was not asked to attend another conference at the 
Attorney General's office which had to do with this case. And 
I think, Mr. President, that when Senators come to examine 
this record they will find that that action upon the part of 
Mr. Brindley is greatly to his credit. 

I continue now to read further from the dissenting opinion: 


The provision in the “plan” for the commission to “ suspend pro- 
ceedings * * * until there has been a final determination of the 
issue in the Ward case by the court" meant nothing more than the 
dismissal of the commission’s complaint against the Continental. 
For if the court found against the Continental, and decreed accord- 
ingly, there would be nothing for the commission to do and its com- 
plaint necessarily would be dismissed. On the other hand, if the court 
found in favor of the Continental, the matter would have been adjudi- 
cated, and it is fair to assume that the commission would have dis- 
missed the complaint. 


We now come to the extraordinary circumstances under 
which the complaint was dismissed by Commissioners Hunt, 
Humphrey, and Van Fleet. I would like to read the account 
of this outrageous performance exactly as it is reported by 
Commissioners Nugent and Thompson. I continue to quote 
from the minority opinion, and I have done this to make the 
presentation of this matter as concise as possible: 


The “ plan” devised in the office of the Attorney General and the 
“explanatory note” thereon, with the memorandum of the commis- 
sion’s chief councel, were circulated among the commissioners in order 
that they might familiarize themselves with the contents, and were 
pending at the regular meeting on Friday, April 2, 1926, and would 
doubtless have been acted upon that day. But early on the forenoon 
of April 2 the chief counsel appeared before the commission and sub- 
mitted a proposed “ consent decree” to be entered in the Ward Food 
Products Corporation case in the Federal court at Baltimore. The 
chief counsel presented a copy of the “consent decree” and made a 
brief statement concerning it and submitted a memorandum, from 
which the following is quoted. 


I quote now from Chief Counsel Hainer’s memorandum with 
regard to the consent decree: 


Pursuant to the direction of the commission heretofore given the 
chief counsel In this matter to confer with the Department of Justice 
in the matter of the proceeding before the commission in the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation case and in the case of United States of 
America v. Ward Food Products Corporation et al, * * * pending 
in the District Court of the United States for the District of Mary- 
land, I again had a conference yesterday, April 1, 1926, with the 
Attorney General, his assistants in charge of the above suit, and with 
counsel for the defendants in the above-entitled action, and also in 
the Continental Baking Corporation proceeding now pending before 
the commission. As a result of this conference a decree was agreed 
to in the case of the United States of America v. Ward Food Products 
Corporation and others in the Baltimore court, subject, however, to 
the condition that the proceedings in the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion case pending before the commission be dismissed, effective on the 
entry of the decree by the court at Baltimore, 


Now, Mr. President, I desire to direct the attention of the 
Senate to the comment of Commissioners Nugent and Thomp- 
son upon this memorandum which I have just read; and be it 
remembered that these gentlemen have been familiar with this 


case from the very beginning, and I believe their language js 
extremely conservative. They say: 

The chief counsel's statement is erroneous. He was not authorized 
by the commission to do more than confer with the Attorney General 
in relation to the matters plainly set out in the latter's letter of March 
23. The conference authorized by the commission was held on March 
27, and the chief counsel submitted his report to the commission on 
March 29. ‘Thereupon his authority ceased. At no time was he 
authorized by the commission to confer with the Attorney General 
and the attorneys for the defendants in the suit instituted by the 
Department of Justice in the Federal court at Baltimore against the 
Ward Food Products Corporation and others for the purpose of as- 
sisting in preparing or agreeing upon a decree to be entered in that 
suit or for any other purpose. He participated in the second confer- 
ence and agreed to the “consent decree’ without authority from the 
commission and without the knowledge or consent of Chairman Nu- 
gent, who was unaware that such a conference was contemplated or 
requested. 

The chief counsel, as above stated, made a brief oral statement to 
the commission at its meeting on April 2 concerning his conference 
with the Attorney General and the attorneys for the defendants in the 
suit against Ward Food Products Corporation and others. Chairman 
Nugent and Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey, and Van Fleet were 
present. Commissioner Thompson was absent on official business, 
The chief counsel's memorandum and a copy of the “ consent decree” 
was thus placed before the commission for the first time. Chairman 
Nugent had not been informed of the second conference or what was 
accomplished thereat. 


Mr. President, it is hard to believe that a body of this char- 
acter and dignity is being conducted in such a manner that the 
chairman of the commission was not informed of the action of 
its chief counsel in one of the most important cases which that 
commission has ever had under its jurisdiction. Furthermore, 
he was not informed up to the very hour and up to the very 
moment that the commission met on the morning of April 2 of 
this action. I continue the reading: 


He inquired as to the length of the chief counsel’s memorandum 
and of the “ consent decree,” and was informed that the memorandum 
consisted of about six typewritten pages and the “consent decree” 
of eight pages. Chairman Nugent requested that consideration thereof 
go over until the next meeting day, April 5, in order that he might 
examine the documents. 


I call attention again to the fact that Commissioner Nugent 
is now and was then the chairman of the commission. 


Commissioner Van Fleet asked the chairman if he could not examine 
the papers that afternoon “and report at a special meeting April 3.” 
The chairman assented and stated that he would be ready to act 
“to-morrow morning.”” Commissioner Humphrey expressed the view 
that the commission “ should act promptly, especially as the other de- 
partment and parties concerned were ready.”" Mr. Humphrey then 
moved that the commission's case against Continental “be dismissed 
in consideration of the decree, on the entry of this decree, in accord- 
ance with the memorandum of the chief counsel,” 


That motion was made in the face of the chairman’s request 
that he be given 24 hours in which to examine this memoran- 
dum and the consent decree, the importance of which can not 
be overestimated. 


The motion prevailed by the votes of Commissioners Hunt, Hum- 
phrey, and Van Fleet. Chairman Nugent voted “ No,” and asked that 
his dissent be noted and stated for the record. 


I quote from his dissent: 


Let the record show that I dissent particularly from the action 
of the majority members of the commission in railroading this matter 
through within about 15 minutes without giving me an opportunity, 
which I requested, to examine the memorandum of the chief counsel 
and the proposed consent decree, notwithstanding I stated I would be 
ready to act to-morrow. The proposed decree upon which the order 
of the majority is based has not even been read for the information 
of the commission. 


Mr. President, I venture the statement that no such extraor- 
dinary action has ever been taken by any of these quasijudicial 
bodies of the Government; and I realize that that is a broad 
statement under the administration of the present occupant of 
the White House. 


Commissioners Van Fleet and Humphrey thereupon insisted that the 
decree be read, 


Seeing that they were caught red-handed, they did agree that 
the consent decree should be read. 

It is true that the memorandum of the chief counsel, which was 
read by the secretary, set out what purported to be a portion of the 
consent decree, but as said matters were not quoted it did not ap- 
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pear whether they were his interpretations of the provisions of said 
decree, or otherwise. 


I am still continuing to read from the minority opinion: 


Unless Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey, and Van Fleet had seen 
the decree prior to the commission meeting on April 2, they bad not 
even read it before they dismissed the complaint. 


I pause long enough to observe that if they had seen it 
without giving that information to the chairman of the com- 
mission, they were guilty of the grossest breach of ethics con- 
ceivable. 

Thus, without consideration, discussion, or explanation, Commission 
ers Hunt, Humphrey, and Van Fleet dismissed the complaint against 
Continental. 


I state again that this commission has never had a more 
important case under its jurisdiction. I continue to read from 
the minority opinion: 

The majority commissioners would not allow Chairman Nugent, at 
his request, even 24 hours in which to examine said memorandum and 
consent decree which were presented to the commission on Friday, April 
2, for the first time. Never before in the history of the commission, 
under like circumstances, has such request on the part of any com- 
missioner been denied. In fact, the minutes of the meeting of April 2 
show that the consideration of a certain case was laid over, without 
objection, until the next conference day (one week) at the request of 
Commissioner Van Fleet, which was the third consecutive conference 
day on which said case continued, without objection, at his request. 
Also, that at the request of Commissioner Humphrey, and without 
objection, the decision of a case was postponed, not for 24 hours, but 
for a week, 


What was the extreme haste in this matter? What interests 
were at work bringing their influences to bear upon this com- 
mission and upon the Department of Justice to secure this 
perversion of the instrumentalities of the Government? 


When Commissioner Thompson returned he stated for the record 
that, had he been present on April 2, he would have voted against 
dismissing the complaint, and desired “to join Mr. Nugent in his 
dissent of the action taken, and ask that the record show the dissent.” 


Mr. President, with reference to the fraud committed upon 
the Federal court at Baltimore with the connivance of the 
Attorney General and Commissioners Humphrey, Hunt, and 
Van Fleet, it is necessary to understand that paragraph 13 
of the consent decree in the Federal court in the case against 
the Ward Food Products Corporation reads as follows: 


It appears that the charge contained in the petition herein that the 
acquisition and holding by the defendant, the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, of the stocks and other share capital of alleged competing 
baking companies is in violation of section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
was ineluded also in a complaint filed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against the Continental Baking Corporation on December 19, 1925. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenpricxk in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it correct that the upshot of this whole 
matter is that the Continental Baking Co., charged by both 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Department of Justice 
with having absorbed 25 great baking establishments in the 
eastern part of the country, including the Corby Baking Co. 
in the city of Washington, has been given a clean bill of health, 
or at least has been accorded immunity from interference by 
either the Department of Justice or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. The Senator from Montana states the 
situation very succinctly, and what I am attempting to show 
from a recital of these facts is that that action was taken as a 
result of secret conferences held between the Department of 
Justice and the chief counsel of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr, HARRELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not think the Senator from Montana 
is justified in making that broad statement, because as a result 
of this proceeding the combination they were attempting to 
form at that time has been dissolved. That is the purpose of 
the decree. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Oklahoma has not 
been following me, or else I have been very obtuse in my state- 
ment. The situation is that the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion is now in a position where they can continue their pro- 
gram of monopolizing the baking industry of the United States 
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without let or hindrance from the Department of Justice or the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will put some papers in the Recorp to 
show that it is not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I venture the assertion that there are 
no papers which will refute the facts in this case 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Continental Baking Co. 
became one unit in a greater organization attempted to be 
organized by Ward. That was enjoined, but the Continental 
Baking Co. itself is a combination in restraint of trade, accord- 
ing to the confessed statement of facts, being a combination of 
25 different baking establishments in the United States 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Furthermore, Mr. President, as I was 
just about to point out when I was interrupted, this case 
against the Continental Corporation, which was contained in 
the complaint filed in the district court at Baltimore by the 
Department of Justice, on which the consent decree was based, 
was dismissed on the ground that a similar case was pending 
before the Federal Trade Commission, and what I have just 
shown is that the case was dismissed forthwith, out of hand, 
by the Federal Trade Commission without giving the chairman 
of the commission an opportunity even to read the consent 
decree which was the basis of the action by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I continue to read from section 13 of the consent decree: 


Wherefore the petition is dismissed as to that charge without preju- 
dice to the right of the United States to again raise the issue in any 
other proceeding. 


Mr. President, with reference to this section of the decree, 
Commissioners Nugent and Thompson, both of whom are dis- 
tinguished lawyers, comment as follows: 


The only reasonable inference that can be drawn from that language, 
and, unquestionably, the inference that it was intended should be 
drawn therefrom, is that said charge was dismissed for the reason a 
complaint involving the same subject matter was then pending and 
undetermined before the Federal Trade Commission. It is mere camon- 
flage. The consent decree was signed by the judge of the Federal dis- 
trict court at Baltimore and entered on Saturday, Apyil 3, and the 
Federal Trade Commission, at a regular meeting held on Friday 
morning, April 2, was informed by its chief counsel that the entry 
of said decree was subject to the dismissal by the commission of Its 
case against the Continental, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, Which is House bill 9971, the radio bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Drtt] that if he will bear with me 
just a few moments longer I shall endeavor to conclude what I 
have to say. I have no desire, as I am sure the Senator knows, 
to delay consideration of the important bill which has just 
been laid before the Senate. 

I continue to quote from the minority opinion: 


At said meeting of the commission, by vote of Commissioners Hunt, 
Humphrey, and Van Fleet, with Commissioner Thompson absent on 
official business, and Commissioner Nugent voting “no” and dissenting, 
the said complaint of the commission was dismissed, the order to be- 
come effective when said decree was entered by the Federal Court, and 
the chief counsel of the commission was directed to “informally ad- 
vise the Attorney General” of said action which, we have no doubt, 
he did before noon of said day. However that may be, the fact re- 
mains that about 3 o’clock p, m. of April 2, the Attorney General was 
informed by letter dispatched to him by special messenger that the 
commission had dismissed its complaint against the Continental as 
above stated. 


That letter reached the Attorney General of the United 
States on or about 8 o’clock p. m. on April 2, the day previous 
to the filing of the consent decree in the district court at Balti- 
more, 

I desire to quote just a few more paragraphs from the 
opinion, and I call a paragraph of the letter to the Attorney 
General to the attention of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
HARRELD] : 


In consideration of the above-mentioned (consent) decree and in 
accordance with the recommendation of its chief counsel the commis- 
sion has dismissed its complaint against the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, Docket 1358, alleging violation of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act, such dismissal to become effective upon the entry of the decree. 

By direction of the commission, Mr. Nugent dissenting. 


The minority Opinion I quote further: 


It is thereforé plainly apparent that when, on April 8, the De- 
partment of Justice requested the court at Baltimore to sign and 
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enter sald decree, which contained section 13, above quoted, it was 
fully aware of the fact that the very moment said decree was en- 
tered the order of dismissal of the commission’s case against the 
Continental became effective. 

When Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey, and Van Fleet “in con- 
sideration of this (consent) decree,” dismissed the commission's com- 
plaint against the Continental, it was with the knowledge that sald 
decree dismissed the section 7 charge of the Department of Justice 
against that corporation. 

The result of said dismissals is that the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration is to-day in the quiet, undisturbed, and unchallenged owner- 
ship and possession of the capital stock of corporations owning and 
operating at least 83% bakeries, among which are some of the largest 
in the country, and others are among the largest in the sections in 
which they are located, notwithstanding both the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission had solemnly charged that 
said steck was acquired in violation of section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

A few weeks ago the President of the United States, according to 
the public prints, addressed a letter to Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, chair- 
man of a committee representing the Women's National Committee for 
Law Enforcement, in which he said: 

‘This earnest manifestation of interest in enforcement of law is 
cratifying Such interest on the part of those citizens not officially 
connected with the execution of the law is heartening to those 
charged with that responsibility. In this message I desire to reiter 
ate the following statement which I made on the subject of your 
present deliberations: ‘The law respects the voice of the people. 
Reyond it, and supporting it, is a divine sanction, Enforcement of 
law and obedience to law, by the very nature of our institutions, are 
not matters of choice in this Republic, but the expression of a moral 
requirement of living in accordance with the truth, They are clothed 
with a spiritual significance, in which is revealed the life or the death 
of the American ideal of self-government.’ ” 

It is evident that the Attorney General and Commissioners Hunt 
and Humphrey, who were appointed by President Coolidge, and Com- 
missioner Van Fleet, are not in accord with the statements of the 
President on law enforcement. As public officials they are, to quote 
the President, “charged” with the “execution of the law,” and, so 
far as the Continental is concerned, they not only executed section 7 
of the Cinyton Act but they buried it, “ unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung.” 

While the consent decree dissolved the Ward Food Products Cor- 
poration, which had issued no stock and owned no property, it left 
William B. Ward, bis former employees, intimate friends, and busi- 
ness associates in control of the Ward, the General, and the Conti- 
nental Baking corporations, the three largest in the country. The 
Department of Justice estimated the general sales of the bakeries con- 
trolled by the Ward and Continental corporations at between $120,- 
000,000 and $140,000,000, 

The decree would have been really effective and of great benefit to 
the public had it required the corporate defendants in the Ward suit 
to divest themselves in good faith of the capital stock and physical 
assets of the baking corporations they had unlawfully obtained, as 
charged by the Department of Justice, and also by the Federal Trade 
Commission In the case of the Continental, 

We expressly disclaim any intention to criticize the Federal court 
at Baltimore for entering the consent decree. In view of the consent 
of the Department of Justice, the entry of said decree was, of course, a 
mere formal matter. We are confident that had the court been in- 
formed as to the facts in the case a decree materially different from 
the one under consideration would have been entered. 


In order that the record in this case may be complete, I ask 
leave to print as an appendix to my remarks the complete 
text of the dissenting opinion of Commissioners Nugent and 
Thompson in the Continental Baking Corporation case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to this matter in some detail because I 
wanted it known exactly where the responsibility rests if in 
the future the bread of the American people is monopolized and 
they are subjected to unreasonable prices. 

This is a matter which should have the attention of Federal 
Judge Soper, of the district court at Baltimore, before whom 
the consent decree in this case was entered, as well as the 
attention of the Senate. I am convinced by my reading of 
the dissenting opinion of Commisisoners Nugent and Thompson 
that Judge Seper, before whom this decree was entered, could 
have had no knowledge of the circumstances under which the 
Federal Trade Commission's complaint against the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation was dismissed. I trust that in view 
of the extraordinary situation disclosed in this dissenting 
opinion that Judge Soper will order the reopening of the 
entire case against the Bread Trust and its constituent cor- 
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porations and direct the Attorney General and the Bread 
Trust lawyers to give an explanation of their action. I hone 
that the Senate will take appropriate action to ascertain thy 
facts upon the basis of which appropriate action by this bod) 
may be based. 


Exnisit A 


. 
Feperat TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington. 
Dissent of Commissioners Nugent and Thompson from the order enter d 
by Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey, and Van Fleet dismissing the 
complaint of the Federal Trade Commission against Continenta}! 
Baking Corporation, Docket 1358 


Commissioners J. F. Nugent and Huston Thompson dissent from the 
dismissal on April 2, 1926, of the complaint against Continental Baking 
Corporation, charging it with the acquisition of the eapital stock of a 
large number of baking companies in violation of section 7 of the 
Clayton Act, 

HISTORY OF THE CASE 


, The Continental Baking Corporation, hereinafter called “ Conti- 
nental,”” was incorporated under the laws of Maryland on November 6, 
1924. Within a few months thereafter it acquired the capital stock 
of a large number of baking companies operating bakeries throughout 
the United States. After an investigation of the matter by the chief 
examiner, and consideration thereof by the commission, at a meeting 
of the commission on March 23, 1925, with Commissioners Van Fleet, 
Nugent, Thompson, and Humphrey present, and Commissioner Hunt 
absent on official business, it was ordered by unanimous vote that 
complaint issue against Continental Baking Corporation, charging it 
with the acquisition of the capital stock of about 16 baking companies 
in violation of section 7 of the Clayton Act, Such a complaint was 
issued on April 10, 1925, and served. 

Under the rule theretofore adopted by Commissioners Van Fieet, 
Hiunt, and ITumphrey, the complaint was to be kept secret until an 
answer should be filed by the Continental. The rules require an answer 
within 30 days after service. On April 24, 1925, Mr. George G. Barber, 
chairman of the Continental board of directors, addressed a letter to 
the commission, saying, among other things: 

“Referring to ‘complaint in the matter of the alleged yiolation of 
section 7 of an act of Congress approved October 15, 1914,’ Docket 
1305, dated April 10, 1925, aguinst the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, permit me to say that we believe we bave not violated any provi- 
sion of the Clayton Act and that the complaint must therefore be based 
upon a misunderstanding of the actual facts. 

“As a matter of plain justice te ourselves, we desire informally to 
submit testimony showing the facts as they actually exist, and there- 
fore we respectfully request the commission to refer this matter to the 
hoard of review, where we may haye the privilege of testifying and 
answering the questions which the commission or its representatives 
may care to ask. The taking of formal testimony in this matter may 
necessitate traveling all over the country and mean the expenditure 
of much time and money.” 

On consideration thereof, on May 1, 1925, Commissioners Hunt, 
Humphrey, and Van Fleet voted to grant the request of Mr. Barber, 
and ordered that “the time for filing answer be postponed until after 
this matter is disposed of by the commission."" Commissioners Nugent 
and Thompson dissented. 

The Continental was given an ex parte hearing before the board of 
review on May 14, 1925, and certain unsworn statements were made 
to the board by Mr. Barber and his attorney. Thereafter, three mem 
bers of the board of review recommended that the complaint against 
the Continental be not dismissed and the two other members filed 
dissenting reports dated June 20, and July 2, respectively. The annual 
vacation period arrived before such reports were delivered to the Sec 
retary, and it was not until August 31, 1925, that said reports were 
placed in circulation among members of the commission. No further 
action was taken until October 5, 1925, when Commissioner Thompson 
ealled the attention of the commission, all members being present, to 
an Associated Press dispatch stating that a merger was being planned 
of the General Baking Co., Ward Baking Co., and Continental Baking 
Corporation. Commissioner Thompson moved, seconded by Commis- 
sioner Nugent, that the complaint against Continental be made public 
immediately, but the motion was lost, Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey, 
and Van Fleet voting “No.” However, on October 7, 1925, Commis- 
sioners Nugent and Thompson made public the complaint against the 
Continental and also released a statement criticizing the action of the 
majority in reference to the suppression of that complaint. 

Some time thereafter the commission's chief examiner reported that 
Continental had acquired the capital stock of nine other baking com- 
panies since the complaint was issued on April 10, 1925. On November 
6 the commission directed that such additional acquisitions be included 
in the charge against Continental. On November 23, 1925, on the 
recommendation of the assistant chief counsel and Attorney A. R. 
Brindley, the attorney assigned to try the case, it was ordered that the 
pending complaint be dismissed and another complaint issued against 
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Continental charging it with violation of section 7 of the Clayton Act 
and including therein all acquisitions of capital stock to that date. 
Commissioners Humphrey and Thompson opposed a dismissal of the 
pending complaint. Commissioner Thompson stated as his opinion 
that the pending complaint was sufficient to enable the commission to 
offer evidence of the subsequent acquisitions, after which the complaint 
ould be amended to conform to the facts. Commissioner Humphrey 
opposed the dismissal and filed a written dissent in which he stated, 
among other things: 

“T think it was a very great mistake to dismiss the complaint in 
this case. If there was anything done by the respondent since the 
fling of the complaint connected with the original cause of action, 
then a supplemental complaint should have been filed. If a new cause 
ef action has occurred since the filing of the complaint, that was no 
cause for dismissing the pending action, but we should have proceeded 
with the instant case and have filed a new complaint. * * * By 
dismissing this case, we have not only written ourselves down as 
utterly Incompetent to deal with an unscrupulous respondent under 
certain circumstances, but have distinctly pointed out to such respond- 
ent just how to take advantage of our impotency.” 

A new complaint charging Continental Baking Corporation with the 
iequisition of the capital stock of 25 baking companies was issued on 
December 19, 1925, and served simultaneously with the order dis- 
missing the first complaint. The Continental filed its answer to the 
new complaint on January 4, 1926. The complaint contained notice 
that the eharges against Continental would be heard on February 8. 
i926, and on that day the taking of testimony began in New York 
City before an examiner duly designated therefor on January 11, 
1926. Mr. Barber, chairman of the Continental board of directors, 
was called as a witness by the commission and testified for the greater 
part of February 8 and 9. On February 9, 1926, the commission's 
attorney asked Mr. Barber to produce certain data and reports con- 
cerning the character and volume of business transacted by the cor- 
norations whose stock Continental had acquired. Mr. Barber agreed 
to furnish the data as soon as it could be secured and tabulated. A 
continuance of the trial was taken by agreement until March 16, 1926, 
when it was resumed and proceeded until March 19, when it was con- 
tinued by agreement until April 5, 1926. 

Since December 10, 1925, Judge Bayard T. Hainer has acted as 
chief counsel under the supervision of Commissioner Van Fleet. On 
February 8, 1926, the day the commission began taking testimony 
against the Continental, the Department of Justice filed a_ petition 
in the United States district court at Baltimore against Ward Food 
Products Corporation, Continental Baking Corporation, United Bakeries 
Corporation, Ward Baking Co., Ward Baking Corporation, General 
Baking Co., General Baking Corporation, William B. Ward, George G. 
Barber, and otbers, and charged that the defendants were engaged in 
a combination and conspiracy in violation of the Sherman Act; that 
said corporations had violated section 7 of the Clayton Agt; and said 
violation on the part of the Continental was set out substantially as 
charged in the Federal Trade Commission's complaint against that 
company. On March 24, 1926, the following letter was received from 
the Attorney General: 


OFFice OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1926. 
Hon, Joun F, NUGENT, 
Chairman Federal Trade Comemission, 
Washington, D. C. 
Re: United States v. Ward Food Products Corporation et al. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Government's petition in the above- 
named case charges, among other things, that the Continental Baking 
Corporation has acquired the stock or otber share capital of a number 
of competing baking companies in violation of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act. Substantially the same charge is made in the complaint issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission against the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, which is now being heard before an examiner of the com 
mission. 

Mr. Williany H. Button, counsel for the Continental Co., has repre- 
sented to the department that the trial of the same issue in two pro- 
ceedings at substantially the same time will work an undte hardship 
on his company. He has therefore expressed the hope that an ar- 
rangement may be nrade between the commission and the Department 
of Justice whereby the determination of the issue may be had in one 
proceeding or the other, and not both. 

I do not know whether this arrangement could be made in fairness 
to the Government, and would want to consider the matter very care- 
fully before committing myself. It would seem, however, that we might 
agree upon the taking of the testimony on this issue in only one pro- 
ceeding. The commission’s proceeding being already under way, it 
would seem that if an agreement is reached it should provide for the 
reception of the commission’s record in evidence in the suit at Bal- 
timore, 

I do not want to take any action in the matter without a consulta- 
tion with the commission or such commissioners or representatives as 
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wim 
the commission may designate. To that end I would be pleased to have 
a conference with the commission or its representatives at some con- 
venient time this week. 
Yours very truly, 
JouHN G. Sarcent, Attorney General. 


On the morning of March 25, 1926, Chairuran Nugent called a special 
meeting of the commission, with all members present except Com- 
missioner Thompson, who was absent on official business Chairman 
Nugent stated that the Attorney General's request for a conference 
should be complied with as a matter of courtesy. The other commis- 
sioners agreed, and Judge Hainer, chief counsel, and Trial Attorney 
A. R. Brindley were delegated to represent the commission at 
ference to be held at such time as suited the convenience of the Attor- 
ney General, and the Attorney General was advised accordingly. 

The conference was held at the office of the Attorney 
March 27, 1926, and resuited in “a plan,” 


a con- 


General on 
which was reduced to writ 
ing in the office of the Attorney General and submitted to the com- 
mission by its chief counsel, and reads as follows: 


MEMORANDUM 


“At a conference between the Attorney General and his special as- 
sistant, A. F. Myers, Judge B. T. Hainer, chief counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and A. R. Brindley, trial attorney tn the Conti- 
nental Baking case before the commission, the following plan was sug 
gested relating to the charge contained in both the case of the United 
States v. Ward Food Products Corporation et al. and the complaint 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission against the Continental Baking 
Corporation, viz, that the last-named company has acquired and now 
holds stocks or other share capital of competing baking companies in 
violation of section 7 of the Clayton Act: 

“(1) That the Federal Trade Commission proceed with the hearings 
under its complaint until it shall have taken all testimony to be ad- 
duced by it or the Continental Baking Corporation on that issue 

“(2) That upon the conclusion of those hearings the Federal Trade 
Commission make its findings of fact and certify the findings of fact 
and the evidence to the court at Baltimore, which shall be stipulated 
into the record in the case of United States v. Ward Food Products 
Corporation et al. as the facts upon which the court shall determine 
the above-mentioned issue in that ease. 

“(3) (a) That the Federal Trade Commission having taken the 
testimony and made its findings of fact relating to the issue in ques- 
tion, it shall thereupon suspend proceedings under its complaint until 
there has been a final determination of the issue in the Ward case 
by the court. 

“(3) (b) Or, in the alternative, that the Federal Trade Commission, 
after having taken all the testimony introduced in behalf of the com- 
mission and the respondent, the Continental Baking Corporation, shall 
certify all the testimony taken to the United States court at Baltimore, to 
be used as evidence in the case of United States v. Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation et al. 

“(4) That nothing herein contained shall affect the proceedings in 
the case of United States v. Ward Food Products Corporation et al. 
on other issues than that with respect to the acquisition and holding 
by the Continental Baking Corporation of stocks in competing bakeries 
in violation of section 7 of the Clayton Act; but all other such issues 
shall be heard and determined at such times and in such manner ag 
the parties may agree or the court direct. 

“(EXPLANATORY NOTE.—Judge Hainer concurs in all of subdivision 
8 (b) with this addition: That after the findings and testimony are 
certified to the court the commission's proceedings shall be suspended 
until the final determination of the issue by the courts; but states that 
he has no objection to subdivision 3 (a) if the commission shall favor 
that course. He further suggests that if subdivision 3 (a) Is adopted 
it may be embarrassing to the court.} 

“Colonel Brindley does not concur In any suggestion that the com- 
mission suspend its: proceeding.” 

Comment on the “ plan” or the explanatory note is withheld. They 
speak for themselves. Suffice it to say that the object sought by the 
“plan” was to prevent the entry by the commission of an order re- 
quiring Continental to divest itself of capital steck it had acquired 
contrary to section 7 of the Clayton Act. It is apparent that Chief 
Counsel Hainer was of the opinion that the commission should not 
enter an order against the Continental, but that after taking testl- 


mony. it should “suspend proceedings * * * until there has. 


been a final determination of the issue in the Ward case by the 
court.” 

It also appears that the “plan” accorded with the views of the 
Attorney General, for in his letter of March 23 he said: 

“It would seem, however, that we might agree upon the taking of 
this testimony in this issue in only one proceeding. The commission's 
proceeding being already under way, it would seem that if an agree- 
ment is reached it should provide for the reception of the commis- 
sion’s recérd in evidence in the suit at Baltimore.” 

The “ plan” above quoted was submitted to the commission by Chief 
Counsel Hainer with a memorandum containing the following state- 
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ment: “Colonel Brindley concurs In the memorandum, except that he 
does not desire to make any suggestions with reference to suspending 
the proceedings before the commission.” That is an entirely different 
jatement than that contained tin the explanatory note to the memoran- 
dum made in the office of the Attorney General, That statement was: 
“Colonel Brindley does not concur in any suggestion that the commis- 
sion suspend its’ proceedings.” It should be noted that thereafter 
Attorney Brindley, who had been in charge of the commission's pro- 
cecdings against Continental since its inception, was not informed of 
further conferences between the commission's chief counsel and the 
\ttorney General, nor invited to attend such conferences, 

The provision in the “plin” for the commission to “ suspend pro- 
* * * until there bas been a final determination of the 
issue in the Ward case by the court’ meant nothing more than the dis- 
missai of the commission's complaint against the Continental. For if 
the court found against the Continental, and decreed accordingly, 
there would be nothing for the commission to do, and its complaint 
necessarily would be dismissed, On the other hand, if the court found 
in favor of the Continental the matter would have been adjudicated, 
and it ts fair to assume that the commission would have dismissed its 
complaint, 

In our opininon the Attorney General was reasonably certain, under 
the law and facts of this matier, that no court would have restrained 
the commission from proceeding with its case against the Continental. 
We ulso think that the attorneys for the Continental held that opin- 
ion, otherwise they would have applied to the Federal court for a re- 
straining order after the Department of Justice filed its petition in 
the court at Baltimore charging the Continental with violating section 
7 of the Clayton Act on substantially the same facts set out in the 
commission's complaint. The Continental, instead of attempting to 
restrain the commission through court action, appealed to the Attorney 
General, as shown by his letter of March 23, 

The “plan” devised in the office of the Atiorney General and the 
“explunatory note” thereon with the memorandum of the commis- 
sion’s chief counsel were circulated among the commissioners, in order 
that they might familiarize themselves with their contents, and were 
pending at the regular meeting on Friday, April 2, 1926, and would 
doubtless have been acted upon that day. But early on the forenoon 
of April 2 the chief counsel appeared before the commission and gsub- 
mitted a proposed “ consent decree” to be entered in the Ward Food 
Products Corporation case in the Federal court at Baltimore. The 
chief counsel presented a copy of the “ consent decree” and made a 
brief statement concerning it and submitted a memorandum, from 
which the following is quoted: 

“Pursuant to the direction of the commission heretofore given the 
chief counsel in this matter to confer with the Department of Justice 
in the matter of the proceeding before the commission in the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation case and in the case of United States of 
America v, Ward Food Products Corporation et al. * * * pending 
in the District Court of the United States for the District of Maryland, 
I again had a conference yesterday, April 1, 1926, with the Attorney 
General, his assistants in charge of the above suit and with counsel 
for the defendants in the above-entitled action and also in the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation proceeding now pending before the com- 
mission, As a result of this conference a decree was agreed to in the 
case of United States of America v., Ward Food Products Corporation 
and others, in the Baltimore court, subject, however, to the condition 
that the proceeding in the Continental Baking Corporation case pending 
before the commission be dismissed, effective on the entry of the decree 
by the court at Baltimore,” 

The chief counsel's statement Is erroneous. He was not authorized 
by the commission to do more than confer with the Attorney General 
in relation to the matters plainly set out in the latter's letter of 
March 23. The conference authorized by the commission was held on 
March 27, and the chief council submitted his report to the commission 
on March 29. Thereupon his authority ceased. At no time was he 
authorized by the commission to confer with the Attorney General 
and the attorneys for the defendants in the suit instituted by the 
Deparment of Justice in the Federal court at Baltimore against the 
Ward Food Products Corporation and others for the purpose of assist- 
ing in preparing or agreeing upon a decree to be entered in that suit, 
or for any other purpose. He participated in the second conference 
and agreed to the “consent decree” without authority from the com- 
mission and without the knowledge or consent of Chairman Nugent 
who was unaware that such a conference was contemplated or re- 
quested 


The chief counsel, as above stated, made a brief oral statement to the 
commission at its meeting on April 2, concerning his conference with 
the Attorney General and the attorneys for the defendants in the suit 
agaiust Ward Food Products Corporation and others, Chairman Nu- 
gent and Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey, and Van Fleet were present. 
Commissioner Thompson was absent on official business. The chief 
counsel's memorandum and a copy of the “ consent decree" Was thus 
placed before the commission for the first time. Chairman Nugent had 
not been informed ef the second conference or what was accomplished 
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thereat. He inqnired as to the length of the chtef counsel's memo- 
randum and of the “ consent decree" and was informed that the memo 
randum consisted of about six typewritten pages and the “ consent: 
decree"’ of eight pages. Chairman Nugent requested that considers 
tion thereof go over until the next meeting day, April 5, in order that 
he might examine the documents. Commissioner Van Fleet asked the 
chairman if he could not examine the papers that afternoon “and re 
port at a special meeting April 3." The chairman assented and stated 
that he would he ready to act “to-morrow morning.” Commissioner 
Humphrey expressed the view that the commission “should act 
promptly, especially as the other department and parties concerne 
were ready.” Mr. Humphrey then moved that the commission's case 
against Continental “be dismissed in consideration of the decree, on 
the entry of this decree, in accordance with the memorandum of the 
chief counsel.’ The motion prevailed by the votes of Commissioners 
Hunt, Humphrey, and Van Fleet. Chairman Nugent voted “ No,” and 
asked that his dissent be noted and stated for the record: 

“Let the record show that I dissent particularly from the action 
of the majority members of the conimission in railroading this matter 
through within about 15 minutes without giving me an opportunity, 
which I requested, to examine the memorandum of the chief counsel 
and the proposed consent decree, notwithstanding I stated I would 
be ready to act to-morrow. The proposed decree upon which the 
order of the majority is based has not even been read for the in- 
formation of the commission.” 

Commissioners Van Fleet and Humphrey thereupon insisted that the 
decree be read. It is true that the memorandum of the chief counsel, 
which was read by the Secretary, set out what purported to be a 
portion of the consent decree, but as said matters were not quoted, it 
did not appear whether they were his interpretations of the provisions 
of said decree or otherwise. Unless Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey, 
and Van Fleet had seen the decree prior to the commission meeting on 
April 2, they had not even read {tt before they dismissed the complaint 
Thus, without consideration, discussion or explanation, Commissioners 
IIunt, Humphrey, and Van Fleet dismissed the complaint against 
Continental. 

The majority commissioners would not allow Chairman Nugent, at 
his request, even 24 hours in which to examine said memorandum 
and consent decree which were presented to the commission on Friday, 
April 2, for the first time. Never before in the history of the com 
mission, under like circumstances, has such request on the part of any 
commissioner been denied. In fact, the minutes of the meeting of 
April 2 show that the consideration of a certain case was laid over, 
without objection, until the next conference day (one week) at the 
request of Commissioner Van Fleet, which was the third consecutive 
conference day on which said case was continued without objection 
at his request. Also that, at the request of Commissioner Humphrey, 
and without objection, the decision of a case was postponed, not for 
24 hours but, for a week. 

When Commissioner Thompson returned he stated for the record 
that, had he been present on April 2, he would have voted against 
dismissing the complaint, and desired “to join Mr. Nugent in his 
dissent of the action taken and ask that the record show the dissent.” 


THB TESTIMONY TAKEN AND BVIDENCH THE COMMISSION WAS PREPARKD 
TO OFFER 


The complaint of the Federal Trade Commission charged Continental 
Baking Corporation with the acquisition of the stock of 25 companies 
operating 83 or more bakeries throughout the United States, and that 
such acquisition violated section 7 of the Clayton Act. The testimony 
went far toward proving the truth of the charge, and with the evidence 
to be taken would have shown that the acquisitions constituted a plain 
violation of the law. The Continental alone is large enough to dominate 
the bread-baking industry of the United States. Its baking plants are 
located in every section of the country, and the territory served by it 
includes approximately one-half the population of the United States, 

Mr. Barber testified that during 1925 the bakeries controlled by Con- 
tinental produced’ approximately 1,000,000,000 pounds of bread and 
60,000,000 pounds of cake and used approximately— 





Flour__.--------------------= Peer we on ese ments barrels... 2, 600, 900 
Sugar pounds_. 38, 604, 854 
Bhertdatswu oe sl see sek testes Sse do____ 16, 424, 641 
Yeast__-.-------------------------------------- do... 6, 982, 000 
ER mate Qnat-rer aE Em tnons San erantl do__.. 20, 656, 428 
Nggs_..----------------~---------------------- do... 6, 195, 137 
Fruit..._-...--.-+-...-.-----~+-- +--+ - 2 -na-s do_... 1,930, 910 
Sundry ingredients._.-....-----~--.-------------- do... 28, 000, 000 


Mr. Barber also testified that Continental owned all of the stock of 
Bakeries Service Corporation, a corporation with its principal office tn 
Chicago, and that each company owned and controlled by Continental 
had a contract with Bakeries Service Corporation to purchase all ingre- 
dients and supplies through Bakeries Service Corporation. The im 
mense purchasing power of the Continental was thus combined in 
Bakeries Service Corporation, which also rendered operating, advertis- 
ing, and coordinating service to all companies controlled by Continental. 
Bakeries Service Corporation was organized to act in those capacities 
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tead of depending on Individuals, and the Continental owned every 
of its stock. 
lhe evidence showed that certain companies whose stock was acquired 
in competition prior to the acquisition, and that after the acquis! 
1, competition ceased. Adjustments of territory were made so that 
ompanies did not conflict in the sale of their products. The com 
n proved this by employees of companies acquired by the Conti 
Hearings were to be resumed April 5. Respondent had agreed 
nish all witnesses in its orga 
nission desired, and 53 witnesses had been requested to appear for 
nation. The commission was prepared to prove the amount and 
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ducts were sold, and other details to show that the acqnisition of | 
k was contrary to law. The Continental knew that the evidence | 


e commission could and would introduce was strong and convincing. 
The authorized and outstanding capital stock of Continental is as 
lows: 





Shares 





Outstand- 
ing 


Author- 
ized 


Class of stock | 
| 


516, 694 
291, 365 
2, 000, 000 


Preferred 8 per cent (nonvoting) : 
i IES icici eat iet silk nina chidilleietia hs ite cei ieinerenaienaieien 2, 000, 000 
aes BD CROC) o cede ce dcsnnscdocbesctsvcsotveadsbowissveden 2, 000, 000 








rhe Continental was incorporated in Maryland on November 6, 1924. 
rhe latest available census figures show the capitalization of the 
read-baking industry as approximately $400,000,000, while the Con- 
tinental’s authorized capitalization is $600,000,000, 


THE CONSENT DECRED 
The bill of complaint of the Department of Justice in the Ward 


suit alleged, among other things, that the Ward Baking Corporation, 
the Ward Baking Co., the Continental Baking Corporation, the United 


2, 807, 059 | 


akeries Corporation, the General Baking Co., and the General Bak- | 
ing Corporation, together with certain individuais, “are engaged in | 


a combination and conspiracy in undue and unreasonable restraint of | 


trade and commerce among the several States and in the District of | shares of the capital stock In any of the defendant corporations and the 


with respect of bread, cake, pastry, and similar | 


Columbia * * * 
products * * ® in violation of sections 1, 2, and 3 of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act.” 

Paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of the consent decree entered by the Federal 
court at Baltimore fn said suit at the request of the Department of 


Justice enjoins, restrains, and prohibits each of said corporations | 


from acquiring, directly or indirectly, or exercising direct or indirect 
control of, ete., the whole or any part of the shares of capital stock 
of either of the other corporate defendants or their controlled com- 
panies, and from acquiring any of their physical assets. 

Under the decree the six corporations above named may not ac- 
quire either the capital stock or physical assets of each other, but all 
of them are at liberty to acquire the physical assets of other bakeries, 

Paragraph 8 of said decree enjoins, restrains, and prohibits the 
said corporations “from acquiring, directly or indirectly, the whole 


or any part of the stock or other share capital of any other baking | 


corporation engaged also in interstate commerce, where the effect of 
such acquisition may be to substantially lessen competition in such 
commerce between the corporation whose stock is so acquired and the 
defendant corporations, or tend to create a monopoly.” 

We are, of course, aware of the fact that said paragraph follows, 
substantially, the language of the first paragraph of section 7 of the 
Clayton Act, except in one important particular, namely, that said 
corporations are not enjoined from acquiring the capital stock of other 
corporate competitors where the effect of such acquisition may be “ to 
restrain such commerce in any section or community.” The acquisi- 
tion by one of said corporate defendants of either the capital stock 
or the physical assets of a corporate competitor in many sections or 
cities would, as a matter of fact, restrain commerce in said sections 
or cities, 

We call attention to the fact that Ward Baking Corporation, General 
Baking Corporation, and Continental Baking Corporation are holding 
companies only and as such are not engaged in the baking business. 
No acquisitions of stock they may make will lessen competition between 
them and the companies whose stock they acquire. The consent decree 
does not prohibit them from acquiring the capital stock of two or 
more baking corporations where the effect of such acquisition may be 
to substantially lessen competition between such corporations or any 
of them whose stock is so acquired or to restrain commerce in any 
section or community, The second paragraph of section 7 of the 
Clayton Act specifically forbids stock acquisitions having such effects, 

The complaint ef the Department of Justice also charged that the 
corporate defendants “have acquired * * * the whole or a sub- 
stantial part of the stocks or other share capital * * * of other 
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rporations engaged in {nterstate trade an@ commerce tin the bakins 
tm! related industries * * * in violation of section 7 of t? 
Clayton Act” and sets out the names and location of certain of such 


“other corporations.” The consent decree does not require the de 
endants to divest themselves of the capital stock unlawfully acquired 


ither does it require them to divest themselves of suid stocks and 


al assets so acquired by any of them The commission | 
issued such orders in several similar cases, and in two cases its ord 
have been affirmed by different circuit courts of appeal Hence the 


corporate defendants in the Ward suit are to-day in the enjoyment of 
property obtained contrary to law. 

The said bill of complaint alleged that 

‘This unlawful plan for restraining interstate trade 
and commerce In bakery products and the ingredients and equipment 
used in the manufacture thereof originated with the defendants, W. B 
Ward and Howard B. Ward. The other defendants, individual and 
corporate, entered into the plan from time to time as they came into 
relation with those defendants or were brought into existence by them. 
The defendant, W. B. Ward, is to-day the most powerful single per 
sonage connected with the baking industry. Closely allied with Ward 
are the defendants Helms and Barber, who have been associated with 
him for many years and who with Ward constitute a triumvirate con- 
trolling and directing the fortunes of the baking industry.” 

. * * . 7 * . 

“ Fioward B. Ward is a brother of the defendant, William B. Ward, 
and has been associated with him in all his enterprises since 1912. 
He is vice president of the defendant Continental Baking Corpora- 
Gee. F957 

“ Panl H. Helms has been associated for many years in the business 
enterprises of the defendants William B, Ward and George B. Smith. 
He is a former secretary-treasurer of both the Ward Baking Co. (of 
New York) and the Ward Baking Corporation. He is now president of 
the defendant General Baking Corporation.” *® * *® 

“George G. Barber has been associated for many years with the 
defendant William B. Ward in yarious baking enterprises." * * * 

“He was active in the promotion of the defendant Continental 
Baking Corporation and has served as its president since it was 
organized.” 

Paragraph 10 of the consent decree reads as follows: 

“That the defendants, William B. Ward, Paul H. Helms, and George 
G. Barber, are severally required to dispossess themselves of all voting 


ind monopolizir 


companies controlled by them, other than such defendant corporation 
and its subsidiaries as he may elect to retain his holdings in under sec- 
tion 9 hereof.” 

It will be noted that the gentlemen named are not required to divest 
themselves of said “ voting shares” in good faith or for an adequate 
or any valuable consideration. They can therefore comply with the 
provisions of said paragraph by merely transferring said shares to 
members of their families or to Howard B, Ward, George B. Smith, 
J. W. Rumbough, or R, E. Peterson, their personal friends and business 
associates, ag to whom the complaint of the Department of Justice was 
dismissed. 

Paragraph 18 of said consent decree reads as follows: 

“It appears that the charge contained in the petition herein that the 
acquisition and holding by the defendant, the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, of the stocks and other share capital of alleged competing 
baking companies is in violation of section 7 of the Clayton Act, was 
included also in a complaint filed by the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Continental Baking Corporation on December 19, 1925; ° 

“ Wherefore the petition is dismissed as to that charge without preju- 
dice to the right of the United States to again raise the issue ip any 
other proceeding.” 

The only reasonable inference that can be drawn from that language 
and, unquestionably, the inference that it was intended should be 
drawn therefrom, is that said charge was dismissed for the reason 
a complaint involving the same subject matter was then pending and 
undetermined before the Federal Trade Commission. It is mere 


| camouflage. The consent decree was signed by the judge of the Fed- 


eral district court at Baltimore and entered on Saturday, April 3, 
and the Federal Trade Commission at a reguiar meeting held on 
Friday morning, April 2, was informed by its chief counsel that the 
entry of said decree was subject to the dismissal by the commission of 
its case against the Continental. 

At said meeting of the commission, by vote of Commissioners Hunt, 
Humphrey, and Van Fleet, with Commissioner Thompson absent on 
official business, and Commissioner Nugent voting “no” and dissenting, 
the said complaint of the commission was dismissed, the order to be- 
come effective when said decree was entered by the Federal court, and 
the chief counsel of the commission was directed to “informally ad- 
vise the Attorney General” of sald action, which, we have no doubt, he 
did before noon of said day. However that may be, the fact remains 
that about 3 o’clock p. m. of April 2 the Attorney General was in- 
formed by letter dispatched to him by special messenger that the com- 
mission bad dismissed its complaint against the Continental as above 
stated, 


Ss es 2 


Loa ors 


SyAer~ 
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We quote the following from said letter to the Attorney General: 

“In consideration of the above-mentioned (consent) decree, and in 
accordance with the recommendation of its chief counsel, the com- 
mission has dismissed its complaint against the Continental Baking 
Corporation, docket 1358, alleging violation of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act, such dismissal to become effective upon the entry of the decree. 

“By direction of the commission, Mr. Nugent dissenting.” 

It is therefore plalnly apparent that when, on April 8, the Depart- 
ment of Justice requested the court at Baltimore to sign and enter 
said decree, which contained section 13 above quoted, it was fully 
aware of the fact that the very moment said decree was entered the 
order of dismissal of the commission's case against the Continental 
became effective. 

When Commissioners Hunt, Humphrey, and Van Fleet, “in con- 
sideration of this (consent) decree,” dismissed the commission's com- 
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Kendrick 
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La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNar 
Mayfield 
Metcalf 
Moses 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Stanfield 
Steck 
Stephens 


Norris 

Oddie 
Overman 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed, Mo. 
Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, Ark. 
Neely Robinson, Ind. Swanson 
Norbeck Sackett Trammell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. HEighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington yield to me for just a brief statement? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to de- 


nee, 
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plaint against the Continental, it was with knowledge that said decree 
dismissed the section 7 charge of the Department of Justice against 
that corporation. 

The result of said dismissals is that the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion Is to-day in the quiet, undisturbed, and unchallenged ownership 
and possession of the capital stock of corporations owning and oper- 
ating at least 83 bakeries, among which are some of the largest in the 
country, and others are among the largest in the sections in which 
they are located, notwithstanding both the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission had solemnly charged that said stock 
was acquired in violation of section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

A few weeks ago the President of the United States, according to 
the public prints, addresses a letter to Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, chair- 
man of a committee representing the Women's National Committee 
for Law Enforcement, in which he said: 

“This earnest manifestation of interest in enforcement of law is 
gratifying. Such interest on the part of those citizens not officially 
connected with the execution of the law is heartening to those charged 
with that responsibility. In this message I desire to reiterate the fol- 
lowing statement which I made on the subject of your present deliber- 
ations: ‘The law represents the voice of the people. Beyond it and 
supporting it is a divine sanction. Enforcement of law and obedience 
to law, by the very nature of our institutions, are not matters of 
choice in this Republic, but the expression of a moral requirement of 
living in accordance with the truth. They are clothed with a spiritual 
significance in which is revealed the life or the death of the American 
ideal of self-government.’ " 

It is evident that the Attorney General and Commissioners Hunt 
and Humphrey, who were appointed by President Coolidge and Commis- 
sioner Van Fleet, are not in accord with the statements of the President on 
law enforcement. As public officials they are, to quote the President, 
“charged "’ with the “execution of the law,” and, so far as the Conti- 
nental is concerned, they not only executed section 7 of the Clayton 
Act but they buried it, “ unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

While the consent decree dissolved the Ward Food Products Cor- 
poration, which bad issued no stock and owned no property, it left 
William B. Ward, his former employees, intimate friends and business 
associates, in control of the Ward, the General, and the Continental 
baking corporations, the three largest in the country. The Department 
of Justice estimated the annual sales of the bakeries controlled by the 
Ward and Continental corporations at between $120,000,000 and 
$140,000,000. 

The decree would have been really effective and of great benefit to 
the public had it required the corporate defendants in the Ward suit 
to divest themselves in good faith of the capital stock and of the 
physical assets, where they had been taken over, of the baking corpora- 
tions they had unlawfully acquired, as charged by the Department of 
Justice and also by the Federal Trade Commission in the case of the 
Continental, 

We expressly disclaim any intention to criticize the Federal court at 
Baltimore for entering the consent decree. In view of the consent of 
the Department of Justice, the entry of suid decree was, of course, a 
mere formal matter. We are confident that had the court been in- 
formed as to the facts in the case a decree materially different from 
the one under consideration would have been entered. 

J. F. Nuapnr. 
Huston THOMPSON, 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The absence of a quorum hav- 
ing been suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst 
Rayard 
Bingham 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Bruce 
Butler 
Cameron 


Edwards 
Ernst 
Fernald 
Ferris 
Fess 
George 
Gerr 
Gille 
Glass 
Goff 


Capper 
Caraway 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cummings 
Curtis 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 

Kdge 


Gooding 
Hale 


Harrison 
Heflin 

Howell 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 


fend the Continental Baking Co. or any other company in the 
remarks I want to make and at the end of which I wish to 
introduce a memorandum for the Recorp. In fact, I do not 
want to appear as the representative of any set of men who 


make 400 per cent profit per annum off of the bread eaters of 


the country. Neither do I speak for either one of the factions 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Everybody knows that 
there has been a feud on there for some time. My friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre] has ably presented the 
facts as to one of those factions. 

I am chiefly interested in the chief counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission, whose name was brought into the discus- 
sion by the Senator from Wisconsin. Judge Bayard B. Hainer 
is one of the ablest lawyers in the Central West, a man of 
mature years and great- experiefice. When this matter came 
up I heard the rumors which were being circulated and asked 
him to give me a memorandum of the settlement which had 
been made and his part in it. Under date of April 20, 1926, 
I received from him a letter inclosing memorandum affecting 
the matter of the Continental Baking Corporation, which I ask 
permission to insert in the Recorp without reading as a part 
of my remarks. I wish to call particular attention to the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


I feel that the decree accomplishes all that could have been done 
after a long and expensive litigation by the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission, and that the decree of the court 
fully protects the public interest. 


May I have permission to have the letter and memorandum 
inserted in the Recorp? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter and memorandum are as follows: 


FeperAL TraDe COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 20, 1926. 
Hon. JoHN W. HARRELD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator: | herewith inclose you memorandum in the mat- 
ter of the Continental Baking Corporation, commission docket No. 
1358; also comment of the Attorney General furnished the press on 
April 3, 1926, in regard to the entering of the consent decree in the 
case of United States of America v. Ward Food Products Corporation, 
the Continental Baking Corporation, and others, in the United States 
District Court for the District of Maryland, and a printed copy of the 
consent decree. 

Very truly yours, 
Bayarp T. HAtner, Chief Counsel. 


MEMORANDUM IN THE MATTER OF CONTINENTAL BAKING CORPORATION, 
DOCKET NO, 1358 


On April 7, 1926, the Federal Trade Commission dismissed its com- 
plaint against the Continental Baking Corporation upon my recom- 
mendation in consideration of the entry of the decree in the case of 
the United States of America v. Ward Food Products Corporation and 
others in the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Maryland. 

Complaint was issued by the commission in the matter of Continental 
Baking Corporation, Docket 1358, on December 19, 1925, charging the 
respondent Continental Baking Corporation with having violated the 
provisions of section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

Respondent Continental Baking Corporation was incorporated about 
November 6, 1924, under the laws of Maryland and is a holding cor- 
poration, holding the capital stock of several corporations which it 
acquired and now owns and controls. 

I call attention to the decree of the court referred to above. The 
court found and adjudged, with the consent of the parties to the decree, 
that the plan to bring under the control of the Ward Food Products 
Corporation the other corporate defendants, namely, Ward Baking 
Corporation, Ward Baking Co., General Baking Corporation, General 
Baking Co., Continental Baking Corporation, and United Bakeries Cor- 
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poration, ff consummated, would constitute a violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act and section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

The decree restoring and insuring competitive conditions places re- 
straint on the mode in which the business of the corporate defendants 
is to be carried on, so that doubt as to dominating control or monopoly | 
by combination or understanding between two or more of the corporate 
defendants is entirely removed. Restraint is placed on the individual 
and corporate defendants and their officers, directors, agents, and em- 
ployees so as to perpetually restrain and enjoin them or any one of 
them from directly or indirectly doing any act in bringing about a 
common control or restraining or monopolizing interstate commerce. 

The decree forbids the Ward Baking Corporation and the Ward 
Baking Co. from directly or indirectly acquiring or controlling the 
whole or any part of the shares of the capital stock of any of the 
other corporate defendants or any of their controlled companies 
and from acquiring any of their physical assets. General Baking 
Corporation and General Baking Co. are restrained from acquiring or 
controlling directly or indirectly the whole or any part of the shares 
of capital stock of the other corporate defendants or any of their 
controlled companies and from acquiring any of their physical assets. 
And Continental Baking Corporation and United Bakeries Corporation 
are restrained from directly or indirectly acquiring or controlling the 
whole or any part of the shares of the capital stock of any of the 
other corporate defendants or any of their controlled companies and 
from acquiring any of their physical asseis. 

All of the corporate defendants are further restrained from acquir- 
ing or controlling directly or indirectly the whole or any part of 
the stock or other share capital of any other baking corporation en- 
gaged in interstate commerce where the effect of such acquisition may 
be to substantially lessen competition in such commerce between the 
corporation whose stock is so acquired and the defendant corporations, 
or where the effect may be to tend to create a monopoly. 

Restraint is further placed on William B. Ward, Paul H. Helms, 
and George G. Barber from acquiring, receiving, holding, or voting 
or in any manner acting as the owner of any of the voting shares of 
the capital stock of more than one of the defendant corporations and 
its subsidiaries, and from acquiring any of the physical assets of more 
than one of said corporations, and said individuals are severally re- 
quired to dispossess themselves of all voting shares of capital stock in 
any of the defendant corporations and companies controlled by them 
other than such defendant corporation and its subsidiaries as he may 
elect to retain his holdings. 

Ward Food Products Corporation, Ward Baking Corporation, and 
Ward Baking Co., constituting one group; Genera] Baking Corpora- 
tion and General Baking Co. constituting a second group; and Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation and United Bakeries Corporation constt- 
tuting a third group, are severally prohibited from electing or appoint- 
ing and from continuing any person as a director or as an officer who 
is at the same time a director, officer, agent, or employee in any of the 
corporations of either of the other groups or their subsidiaries, and 
edch of said corporate groups are enjoined from entering into any con- 
tracts, agreements, or understandings with one or more of the other 
corporate defendants for joint purchases of materials, supplies, and 
equipment or for common price or common policies in the marketing 
and sale of their output. 

The Ward Food Products Corporation is required to forfeit all of its 
corporate privileges and surrender its charter to the State of Mary- 
land within 80 days after the entry of the decree. 

It is to be noted that competition is entirely restored between Ward 
Baking Corporation and Ward Baking Co., constituting one group; 
General Baking Corporation and General Baking Co., constituting a 
second group; and Continental Baking Corporation and United Bakeries 
Corporation, constituting a third group; and that the elimination or 
lessening of competition and tendency to create a monopoly by either 
common control, stock ownership, or purchase of physical assets is per- 
petually enjoined and prohibited. It is also to be particularly noted 
that each of said corporate defendants are perpetually restrained and 
prohibited from acquiring directly or indirectly the whole or any part 
of the stock or other share capital of any other baking corporation 
where the effect of such acquisition may be to substantially lessen 
competition in interstate commerce between the corporations whose 
stock is so acquired and the defendant corporations, or tend to create 
a monopoly. 

In view of this decree of the court, the commission properly dis- 
missed its proceeding against the Continental Baking Corporation. 
It is well to consider in this connection that the provisions of section 
7 of the Clayton Act require that the corporations whose stock is 
owned be engaged in interstate or foreign commerce and also that the 
statute further requires that the acquisition by a corporation of the 
stock of two or more corporations is illegal only if the effect of such 
acquisitions may be to substantially lessen competition between them 
or any of them or to restrain such commerce in any section or com- 
munity or tend to create a monopoly of any line of commerce. 

It is clear that the decree of the court restoring competitive condi- 
tions between the corporate defendants removes any possibility of a 
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tendency to create a monopoly in the line of commerce fin which these 
corporations are engaged. 

It is also apparent that the restoration of competitive conditions 
between these corporate defendants and the removal of any possibility 
of any future growth or dominating influence by combination, agree- 
ment, or understanding, or the growth of any one of such corporate 
defendants by lessening competition by virtue of owning and control- 
ling the stock or other share capital of other corporatioms forever stops 
each of said corporations from acquiring by any such methods any 
dominant position so as to control prices detrimental to the interests 
of the public. 

The baking companies acquired by Continental Baking Corporation 
are engaged in selling principally bread and cake. The nature of the 
products demands that these products be produced and sold in popu- 
lous centers. The great majority of bread and cake distributed by 
each bakery is within a radius of 25 miles. The usual method of 
distribution is by automobile and horse-wagon delivery to retail dealers. 
A small percentage is distributed either by automobile or railway ex- 
press to outlying points, sometimes as far as 100 miles from the plant 
where the products were produced. In some instances the shipments 
to outlying points cross State lines. The products produced by many 
of the baking corporations acquired by Continental were not sold in 
competition—that is, in the same localities with the bakery products 
sold by other baking corporations acquired by Continental Baking Cor- 
poration. In some instances the products of one of the corporations 
acquired met slight competition from another baking corporation 
acquired by Continental Baking Corporation. In no instance was 
this competition substantial, 

The words “may be” in the statute should be interpreted to indi- 
cate a substantial probability. The actual lessening of competition 
need not necessarily be shown, but it is necessary to first show that 
competition to some substantial extent did exist. The question of 
whether the probability is sufficiently strong to come within the pro- 
visions of the law in that regard is a question of business judgment 
on which the decision of the commission should naturally be given 
much weight. 

It is to be particularly noted that the baking companies acquired 
by Continental operated in different fields and that the acquisition of 
the stock of these corporations did not substantially lessen competition 
between these corporations or between any two of them. The corpe- 
rations acquired were not competitive. The competition that these 
corporations meet is competition of competitors operating in the same 
field. There are many competitors operating in each field in which the 
corporations acquired by Continental Baking Corporation operated, 
and in no locality or field in which is located the plant or plants 
acquired by Continental is the control dominant or of such size so as 
in any way to control the market with respect to prices. 

As heretofore stated, the acquisition of the stock of these baking 
corporations is unlawful only if the effect may be to tend to restrain 
such commerce in any section or community or tend to create a 
monopoly in that line of commerce. This is the test of the Sherman 
law and the stockholding of these corporations by Continental Baking 
Corporation is therefore illegal only if it tends to control the market. 

The combination between Continental Baking Corporation, General 
Baking Corporation, and Ward Baking Corporation would seriously 
affect the public by virtue of the large percentage of control of the 
market so as to possess and exercise power to raise prices unreasonably. 
The acquisition of the corporations by Continental Baking Corporation, 
who are always subject to competition of equals in the same territory, 
leaves in the Continental Baking Corporation no such power or control 
so as to restrain trade or enhance prices. On the other hand, on ac- 
count of the severe competition which each one meets they should 
offer the public inducements by Way of price and quality as will serve 
to attract customers away from their competitors to the public benefit. 

It is not to be lost sight of that these corporations in question are 
all operating in a field in which there are many other competitors and 
that the owning of the stock of these corporations by Continental 
Baking Corporation can not on account of the competition from the 
outside cause them to curtail their efforts in holding their trade and 
serving the public. Any curtailment of competitive effort on behalf of 
each and every one of the corporations acquired by Continental would 
play directly into the hands of their competitors. The opportunity of 
controlling the market was wiped away when the court entered the 
decree. 

The commission properly dismissed the complaint against the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation upon the entry of the decree, which re- 
moved the ground upon which the fllegality of the acquisition of stock 
of baking companies by Continental Baking Corporation rested. The 
complaint of the commission was dismissed in consideration of the 
decree of the court, and the petition of the United States v. Ward 
Food Products Corporation and the other defendants in that case was 
dismissed as to the charges therein without prejudice to the United 
States to again raise the issue in any other proceeding. 

I feel that the decree accomplishes al] that could have been done 
after a long and expensive litigation by the Department of Justice and 
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the Federal Trade Commission, and that the decree of the court fully 
protects the public interest. 

Moreover, the dismissal of the complaint by the commission does not 
preclude it from issuing a new complaint either under the Federal 
Trade Commission act or the Clayton Act, whenever public interest re- 
quires it. It seems to me that any criticism of the action of either 
the Department of Justice or the commission is not justified either in 
fact or in law. 

I herewith attach comment of the Attorney General with reference 
to the decree given to the press on April 3, 1926. There is also 
attached a printed copy of the decree of the court. 


During the delivery of Mr. La FoLierte’s speech, 


HERBERT A, WILSON 


Mr. STEPHENS. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 11378) 
for the relief of Herbert A. Wilson, favorably reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. It is merely to 
correct an error in the title to about 25 acres of land. There 
is a letter from the Interior Department favoring the passage 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to Herbert A. Wilson 
to fractional section 26 south of the old Choctaw boundary line, in 
township 18 north, range 4 west, Choctaw meridian, Sunflower County, 
Miss., containing 23.27 acres, more or less, upon payment of $1.25 
per acre therefor within one year from the date of the approval hereof. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

After the conclusion of the debate on the Continental Baking 
Corporation, 

OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CO. GRANT LANDS 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Oregon in order 
that he may make a unanimous-consent request, provided it 
does not lead to a long debate. 

Mr. STANFIBLD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 11329) for 
the relief of certain counties in the States of Oregon and 
Washington, within whose boundaries the revested Oregon & 
California Railroad Co, grant lands are located. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, let the bill be read. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I do not believe the bill 
will lead to any discussion. It is a provision for the Federal 
Government to make advances against the impounded fund 
resulting from the sale of timber in what is known as the 
Oregon and California land grant in the States of Oregon and 
Washington. There is a serious condition existing there, due 
to the slow sale of timber and the slow accrual of receipts to 
take care of the requirements of the counties, equaling the 
sum which it formerly received as taxes from the railroad 
company before the lands were revested in the Government. 
The Chamberlain-Ferris bill provided for the sale of timber, 
but under the governmental administration the sales have not 
been of suflicient rapidity to take care of the situation. This 
bill proposes that the department may advance a sufficient sum 
of money to take care of that pending the time of the sale; 
otherwise they would be forced to make sale of timber in a 
way that would be inexpedient. The department has recog- 
nized the seriousness of the situation and has said that it was 
policy for Congress to determine. 

The bill has been considered by the Public Lands Committees 
of both the House and the Senate, and has been unanimously 
approved. It has passed the House on a roll-call vote of 288 to 
33. We have been unable to determine upon any policy which 
will meet the situation other than that which is proposed in 
the bill. It will not cost the Government anything, the money 
advanced by the Government being reimbursable from a poten- 
tial fund of from $60,000,000 to $125,000,000. We are near the 
end of the session. It is important that something should be 
done before Congress adjourns. Therefore, I am asking for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, how much will be necessary 
to meet the requirements of the bill should it become a law? 

Mr. STANFIELD. About $460,000 a year. The Government 
can save itself from any advances by proceeding with the sale 
of this timber; but under .the influence of the conservation 
movement in this country there has been a determination on 
the part of the Government to withhold this timber from im- 
mediate sale. The Secretary of the Interior has suggested 
that this timber should be held from the market for a time in 
the interest of general welfare, 
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That is all good and well if the Government sees fit to do it, 
but it should not be done at the expense of the counties. 
They can not continue to meet their obligation without great 
discomfort unless the particular provision in this bill shall be 
agreed to or there shall be an immediate sale of the timber 
a the Government controls for the benefit of the grant 
und. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that the Interior Department does 
not recommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest that the bill go over until we may 
have an opportunity to read the report on it. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The bill has been on the calendar for 
many weeks. I hope the Senator from Kansas will not object 
to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill. 

Mr. TYSON and Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I promised next to yield to the 
Sehator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson], but I desire to say that 
I can not yield to any Senator who presents a matter which 
shall lead to debate. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Just a moment. I do not believe that 
the Senator from Kansas is going to object. 

Mr. DILL. I thought the Senator had objected. 

Mr. STANFIELD. There has not been any objection made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think the bill had better go 
over. I do not like to object to its consideration, but I feel 
that I shall have to do so. 

Mr. DILL. I am going to object to the consideration of the 
bill if it is going to require discussion. I have yielded now to 
two Senators, and my having done so has involved about five 
minutes’ discussion in each case. I now yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson]. 


The Secretary will read the 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN WORLD WAR OFFICERS 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, on last Friday evening, when 
I was not present, the bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retire- 
ment under certain conditions officers and former officers of 
the Army of the United States, other than officers of the 
Regular Army, who incurred physical disability in line of duty 
while in the-service of the United States during the World 
War, was called up and was considered for about an hour. I ask 
unanimous consent that that bill may be made a special order 
to follow immediately after the disposition of the bill which 
is known as the radio bill, being House bill No. 9971. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think we had better dispose 
of the radio bill before we make any other special orders. * 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield fur- 
ther to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, in view of the fact that I can 
not get unanimous consent at this time that the bill to which 
I referred shall be made a special order, inasmuch as a brief 
has been prepared in reference to the bill by the vice chairman 
of the legislative committee of the American Legion, I ask 
unanimous consent that that brief may be printed in the 
Recorp for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection. it is so 
ordered. 

The brief is as follows: 

A Brier FroR THE RETIREMENT OF THE DISABLED EMERGENCY ARMY 
OFFICERS 


This brief has been prepared by the national legislative committee of 
the American Legion to disseminate facts on this legislation. These 
facts refute arguments against the measure which may gain credence 
unless the public is in possession of the truth concerning it. 

HERE IS WHAT THE OPPONBSNTS CLAIM 


1. That the legislation is contrary to the historic policy of the 
Nation. 

That it is contrary to the fixed policy of the American Legion. 
That the veterans do not understand its provisions, 

That the former enlisted men oppose it. 

That it discriminates against the former enlisted men. 

. That it discriminates against the sacred dead. 

These arguments are coupled with the prediction that if the Legion 
does not reverse itself and abandon its seven-year fight for this legis- 
lation that the issue involved “ will split the Legion wide open.” By 
this is meant alleged discrimination. 
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The attempt to incite the enlisted men against their former officers, 
whom they outnumber at least eight to one in the Legion, has signally 
failed. The Legion stands solidly for the legislation, 

THE FACTS 

Answers to the foregoing are contained in the following carefully 
prepared summary of facts, which show clearly why the Legion spon- 
sored this legislation from the very beginning, why it has continued 
this fight for a square deal, and why this just legislation will be 
enacted into law. 

HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 


The seven-year history of this legislation in the Congress is in reality 
the history of a series of efforts on the part of its opponents to kill 
the legislation in committee. The Legion, and friendly legislators on 
their part, have endeavored to overcome this form of strategy through 
obtaining a vote upon the measure upon the floor of the Senate and 
the House. 

The opposition of the War Department, and the influence of this 
opposition upon the Military Affairs Committees of the Senate and 
House, has been the chief obstacle to retirement and the determining 
factor in the amendments which have modified the original form of the 
legislation and caused the Legion and the other veteran organizations 
to indorse the present Tyson and Fitzgerald bills. 

During this seven-year struggle in committee each side has given 
ground. The War Department no longer opposes the legislation offi- 
cially. This is chiefly due to the Legion’s acceptance of certain of the 
War Department’s demands for amendment to the original retirement 
measure. 

Now that the legislation is about to be enacted into law, and the 
seven-year fight for the disabled emergency Army officers won, some 
opponents now say, “ You have modified the form of the original meas- 
ure; therefore I am opposed to the legislation in its present form.” 
We shall see whether this assertion is backed up by sound reasoning, 
ag the measure cares for the officers who have been severely disabled 
permanently. 


SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


Straight retirement for disability, such as has been extended to the 
other eight classes of officers, was the original purpose of the Legion, 
and legislation was requested in this form from the Congress in 1919, 
The War Department thereupon began vigorous opposition to this 
straight retirement measure. On July 17, 1919, the Secretary of 
War wrote letter to the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House, to which the legislation had been referred, expressing 
the War Department’s disapproval of the measure and opposing the 
retirement under the same conditions as received by officers of the 
Regular Army. The Military Affairs Committee of the House there- 
upon refused to report the measure, 

The Stevenson bill was then introduced in the House on December 
8, 1919. The form of this bill was altered in the hope that it would 
be referred to a committee other than the House Military Affairs 
Committee, which was still holding up the original retirement measure, 

This Stevenson bill provided compensation for the emergency officers 
who incurred disabilities that like officers of the Regular Army re- 
ceived on being retired for like disabilities. Notwithstanding this 
change in form, the Stevenson bill was referred to the House Military 
Affairs Committee. 

However, on February 28, 1920, the Military Affairs Committee 
was discharged on the bill and it was referred to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House; on March 2, 1920, this 
committee was discharged and the bill referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee; and on March 11, 1920, this latter committee was 
discharged and the bill again referred to the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

The War Department opposition to the legislation continued, not- 
withstanding the change in the form of the measure. On March 13, 
1920, the Secretary of War wrote a letter to the chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, estimating that 19,910 
emergency officers would come under this bill, and receive annual pay- 
ments of $31,099,420. This preposterous estimate being contained in 
an official letter, the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee hesi- 
tated and deferred action on the Dill. 


NAVY ACTS INDEPENDENTLY 


In the meantime the Legion had been in contact with the Navy 
Department on the question of the retirement of the disabled emer- 
gency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps. More progressive than 
the Army, the Navy realized the justice of the legislation and its 
value as sound national-defense policy, 

Accordingly, in May, 1920, the Secretary of the Navy wrote a letter 
to Congress requesting the enactment of legislation to retire the dis- 
abled emergency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps and submitted 
a draft of the amendment he propored. Congress immediately re- 
sponded to this request and provided retirement for the disabled emer- 
gency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps in the act approved June 
4, 1920. This act of Congress removed the discrimination against these 
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two classes of officers, leaving the disabled emergency Army officers as 
the only class discriminated against out of the nine classes of officers 
who fought in the World War. 

In the meantime no action was obtained from the House Military 
Affairs Committee on the retirement measure or from the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on the Stevenson bill, As a matter 
of fact, the House Military Affairs Committee did not report its bill 
and never has to this day reported a bill affecting the disabled emer- 
gency officers. 

On January 26, 1921, Mr. Stevenson introduced a Dill slightly 
amending his former measure, which was also referred to the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House. The committee re 
ported this bill favorably on February 2, 1921. The session was then 
drawing to a close. No action was obtained on it on the floor of the 
Hlouse, and the measure died a month later with the expiration of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress on March 4, 1921, 


SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


The Stevenson bill was again introduced in the House and again 
referred to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. No hear- 
ings were held, and the committee took no action on the measure. 

On April 11, 1921, the Johnson bill was introduced in the House and 
referred to the House Military Affairs Committee. This bill provided 
retirement as extended: to the other eight classes of officers. No hear- 
ings were held by the House Military Affairs Committee on this retire- 
ment bill, in spite of repeated requests on the part of the veterans, 

The Bursum bill was then introduced on May 4, 1921, in the Senate. 
Like the Johnson bill it provided retirement as extended to the eight 
other classes of officers. War Department opposition to the measure 
continued. This opposition influenced certain members of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee to which the measure was referred. The 
friends of the legislation on the Senate committee, in order to obtain a 
favorable report, amended the measure so as to meet the chief points of 
opposition raised by the War Department in the two years it had fought 
the legislation. 

THE AMENDED BURSUM BILL 


Under the straight retirement measure—accorded the other eight 
classes of officers—a disabled officer is examined by a board of Regular 
Army officers, some of whose members must be regular medical officers, 
If the board finds that the officer’s disability has unfitted him for active 
duty with troops in the field, the board recommends his retirement for 
life at three-fourths of the pay and allowances he is then receiving, and 
he is placed on the regular retired list for life, 

Under the Bursum bill as reported by the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee on July 11, 1921, the following amendments were made to 
meet the War Department’s opposition : 

1. Examination for retirement would be made by civilian medical 
officers of the Veterans’ Bureau instead of by a Regular Army retiring 
board. 

2. Eligibility to retirement was increased to 30 per cent permanent 
disability instead of ability to perform active duty with troops in the 
field. - 

3. The Veterans’ Bureau was required to pay the emergency officers 
retired in this manner instead of the War Department. 

BURSUM BILL REPORTED 

As amended in this form, the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
reported the Bursum bil! favorably to the Senate on July 11, 1921, the 
first time a Military Affairs Committee had reported the legislation, 

BURSUM BILL PASSES SENATE 


In spite of the amendments, opposition from the War Department 
continued, and the friends of the measure were unable to bring it to a 
vote in the Senate until February 21, 1922, when it passed the upper 
body 50 to 14, and was forwarded to the House, where it was imme- 
diately referred to the House Military Affairs Committee. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE STILL WITHHOLDS APPROVAL P 

Following a long series of efforts on the part of the Legion, the 
House Military Affairs Committee finally granted hearings on the 
Bursum bill. At these hearings the case of the disabled officers was 
presented fully. More than a score of them appeared and exhibited 
their battle wounds as mute advocates for the legislation. Every 
recognized veterans’ organization appeared in behalf of the measure. 

In spite of the efforts of the friends of the bill, War Department 
influence still prevailed. The House Military Affairs Committee held 
up the bill for more than a year, declining to report it out. A peti- 
tion signed by 235 Members of the House—containing more than a 
majority of each party in the lower body—was finally presented to the 
House Military Affairs Committee requesting the report of the measure. 
This the committee declined to do, and the bill died with the expira- 
tion of the Sixty-seventh Congress in March, 19238. 

CONFERENCE OF VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

During the summer recess of 1923 the veterans’ organizations were 
faced with the following problem: The legislation had been actively 
pushed for four years, but in all that time the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House had refused to report a bill and the Senate Military 
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Affairs Committee had declined to report any measure which did not 
conform to the chief War Department objections. 

The question to be decided therefore was, Shall straight retirement 
legislation be pushed—-which could not be gotten out of the Military 
Affairs Committees—or legislation conforming to the War Department 
objections, which could at least be gotten out of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee? 

Accordingly a conference was called in the city of Washington 
during the summer of 1923, attended by representatives of all repu- 
table World War veterans’ organizations, to consider the form of the 
legislation to Introduce in the coming Congress. This conference was 
attended by duly accredited representatives of the American Legion, 
the National Guard Association, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Ivisabled American Veterans, the Disabled Emergency Officers of the 
World War, and the Military Order of the World War, and a designated 
representative of the General Staff of the Army. 


THE BILL WAS AGREED UPON 


Sersions were held for three days. The form of the legislation was 
disenssed at length. The representatives of the veterans’ organizations 
present finally agreed unanimously to posh the measure in the form it 
had passed the Senate in order to meet the major objections of the 
War Department, for no progress could be made unless the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee would report the measure. 

It was recommended that the permanent disability rating for which 
retirement should be granted be reduced from 30 per cent to 20 per 
cent. At the request of the General Staff representative it was further 
agreed that the retired list should be kept in the Veterans’ Bureau, 
although It should also be published in the Army Register. In other 
respects the bill agreed upon by the conference was substantially the 
same as the Bursum bill in the form it had passed the Senate. 


PASSES THE SENATE AGAIN 


This new bill was prepared and officially indorsed by the veterans’ 
organizations and introduced in the next Congress where it was again 
considered by the Senate Military Affairs Committee. That com- 
mittee reported it favorably, but put back the former permanent 
disability rating for eligibility to 30 per cent. This provision was 
retained when the bill passed the Senate February 20, 1925, 63 to 14, 
and forwarded to the House. 


NEW HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORTS BILL 


In the meantime, at the request of the Legion, the House had 
created the House Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
We asked that the Bursum bill be referred to this committee instead 
of the unfriendly House Military Affairs Committee, and the House 
accordingly agreed. This friendly veterans’ committee had already 
favorably reported the Lineberger bill, similar to the Bursum Dill, 
which was being held up in the Rules Committee of the House. 

The House Veterans’ Committee immediately reported the Bursum 
bill so that it would displace the Lineberger bill. A hearing was 
granted by the Rules .Committee of the House on the question of 
granting a rule to allow the House to vote upon the bill which had 
already passed the Senate. The Rules Committee failed to grant the 
desired rule. 

KILLED BY THE LEADERS 


Efforts were made during the last six days of the session to obtain 
recognition from the Speaker, so that the measure might be voted upon 
in the House under suspension of the rules. The Speaker refused to 
grant the recognition, and the measure again died, after being passed 
by the Senate, with the expiration of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
March 4, 1925. 

IN ITS FOURTH SESSION 


The measure was immediately introduced once more at the beginning 
of the present session in the House by Representative Roy G. Frrz- 
GERALD, Legionnaire of Ohio, and in the Senate by Senator L. D. 
Tyson, Legionnaire of Tennessee. The measure now on the Senate 
calendar is 8. 3027, the Tyson bill, favorably reported after hearings 
by the Senate Military Affairs Committee, March 25, 1926. H. R. 
4548, the Fitzgerald bill, is on the Howse calendar, having been 
favorably reported by the House Veterans’ Committee after hearings, 
March 13, 1926. 

For the past three months efforts have been made to obtain a vote 
upon both measures in the House and the Senate, but this has to 
date been prevented by opponents, and neither body has been accorded 
the right to vote upon the measure, 


PARLIAMENTARY TACTICS PREVENT PASSAGE 


The opponents concede that the legislation will become a law any 
time a vote is permitted upon it. They frankly acknowledge that 
it is for this reason they are fighting it through parliamentary tac- 
tics—because they can not beat it in the open on the floor, The 
small group of opponents occupy key positions. They are determined 
to prevent these unhappy officers—ence as well and strong as they— 
from receiving the benefits provided under this legislation. 
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SMOKE SCREENS 


This legislation in its present form has now been actively before 
the Congress for the past five years. Now, that its passage is im 
minent, a smoke screen arises. The assertion is made that the aver- 
age person, veteran or Congressman, does not understand the provi- 
sions of the legislation, and that if such persons did understand these 
provisions they would then oppose the measure, 

Let us examine this mistaken argument. During the past five years 
an active controversy has engaged both Houses of Congress over the 
legislation In its present form. Surely all Members of the House and 
Senate, and all disabled officers, have understood its provisions. 

Members of the American Legion are conceded to have understood 
the following from the inception of this legislation. Certainly Mem 
bers of Congress have understood: 

“That the measure proposes to give retired pay to the disabled emer- 
gency Army officer on the same basis as the eight other classes of 
officers ; 

“That this proposed rate exceeds the rate the disabled emergency 
officers and enlisted men are now receiving; and 

“That following its enactment the nine classes of disabled officers 
will receive a higher rate of pay than the disabled enlisted men.” 

No opponent will’state that he has not understood the foregoing 
clearly from the beginning. Therefore, if he formerly supported the 
legislation, but now opposes it, he can not justly attribute his change 
of position to a belated discovery that the disabled officer would re- 


| ceive more pay than the disabled enlisted man, because he has known 


this from the beginning. 
His change in attitude must, therefore, be attributable to some 
reason other than “ discrimination against the enlisted men.” 


IT ACCORDS WITH AMBRICA’S HISTORIC POLICY 


Opponents attempt to gain credence for two misstatements, upon 
which their chief arguments against the measure are made. One is 
that it has always been our national policy to compensate emergency 
officers and enlisted men at the same rate of pay for their war dis- 
abilities. The other is that it has always been our national policy 
to compensate disabled Regular officers on a different basis from dis- 
abled emergency officers. 

Both statements are incorrect. 


OFFICERS’ PENSION RATE GREATER THAN PNLISTED 


From the Revolutionary War to the Civil War there was no “ retire- 
ment.” During this long period the disabled emergency” officers re- 
ceived exactly the same rate of pensions as the disabled Regular offi- 
cers. The amounts of these pensions were based upon the rank held 
by the officers. The enlisted men received much smaller pensions, but 
the rate was exactly the same for emergency and Regular enlisted men. 

These war-disability pension rates were paid for the Revolutionary 
War, for the campaign on the Wabash, for the War of 1812 with Eng- 
land, for the Black Hawk War, for the Indian depredations in Florida, 
for the Creek War, for the war with Mexico, and under certain cir- 
cumstances for the Civil War. 

On July 14, 1862, the present general pension law was approved, 
which has governed disability pension payments from that day to 
the present year, for Regular and emergency services, officers and pri- 
vates, except those cases where subsequent enactments have made it 
noneffective. This general pension law set a maximum disability pen- 
sion for an officer (Regular or emergency) at $30 a month, and for 
an enlisted man (Regular or emergency) at $8 a month. 

The disabled emergency Army officers of the Civil War received 
greater rates of pension payments under this act than the disabled 
enlisted men of the Civil War until May 11, 1912, when general-service 
pensions (not service-disability pensions, mind you) for all ranks of the 
Civil War over 75 years of age were increased to $30 a month by the 
Congress. 

Disability pension payments to the emergency officers and enlisted 
men of the Spanish-American War were also regulated under this 
general pension law of July 14, 1862, The disabled emergency officers 
of that war continued to receive a higher rate of pension than the 
disabled emergency enlisted men until the act of June 5, 1920, when 
general service pensions—not service disability pensions, mind you— 
for all ranks of the Spanish-American War were increased to $30 a 
month for men over 75 years of age or permanently disabled, service 
connection for disability not required. 

The emergency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps, disabled in 
the World War, were retired by the act of June 4, 1920, approved 
one day prior to the approvai of this Spanish-American War aci of 
June 5, 1920, quoted above. 

It will, therefore, be seen that from the Revolutionary War down 
to the present date it has been the policy of the American Government 
to give higher rates of disability pay or pension to the emergency 
officers than to the enlisted men who were disabled in time of war. 
These are facts which can not be contradicted, and are based upon 
our pension laws and their administration by the Commissioner of 
Pensions. 
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In view of these facts, can anyone claim that our national policy 
governing pension payments for war disabilities has been to pay the 
same rate to the emergency officers as the emergency enlisted men? 
From the Revolutionary War to the present date the contrary policy 
has been followed by our Government. 


“ RETIREMENT’ CAME WITH THE CIVIL WAR 


It will be seen from the foregoing that there was no “ retirement” 
for any class of officers from the Revolutionary War to the Civil War, 
and that during this entire period all classes of disabled officers re- 
ceived the same pay based upon rank. So the “ national policy”? which 
the Regular Army has sought in vain to keep exclusively its own 
is of comparatively recent origin. 

Retirement in the Regular Army came about in the following manner: 
When the Civil War broke upon us it was found that many regular 
officers in the higher ranks, due to their advanced age and the dis- 
abilities incident thereto, were unable to perform the active service 
with troops required. Following the Battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861, 
the first retirement law was approved, August 3, 1861. This provided 
retirement for Regular Army officers with 40 consecutive years of 
commissioned service, and for disability not necessarily incurred in 
war time. 

This original retirement act for the Regular Army has since been 
greatly enlarged by 13 subsequent enactments. But it is apparent 
that one of the impelling reasons which actuated the Congress in 
initiating retirement was a desire to raise the efficiency standards of 
the Regular Army officer personnel through removing in an emergency 
those physically unable to withstand the hardships of campaign. The 
enlisted men of the Regular Army did not obtain retirement until 
February 14, 1885, and then only for length of service. The general 
pension law of July 14, 1862, still cares for their disabilities. 


PROVISIONALS GRANTED RETIREMENT 


Retirement was granted the provisional officers by the act of July 9, 
1918, and by the act of June 4, 1920, retirement was granted the dis- 
abled emergency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps. From 1922 to 
1925 seven additional laws were enacted granting retirement to indi- 
vidual disabled emergency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that for the greater period of 
our existence as a Nation it has been our national policy to grant 
emergency and regular officers disabled in war time the same pay- 
ments for their disabilities. This policy was abandoned for a while, 
but resumed in 1920 and is still being continued. 

The disabled emergency Army officer, of the nine classes of disabled 
officers who fought in the World War, is the only class now discrimi- 
nated against in this connection, 


NINE CLASSES OF WORLD WAR OFFICERS 


Nine classes of officers fought in the World War. These were the 
regular officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; the provisional 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; and the emergency 
officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and the Army. The first eight 
classes have been retired by the Congress for their wounds. The dis- 
abled emergency Army officers alone have been denied retirement for 
their mutilations and disabilities. It is to rectify this discrimination 
against the seriously disabled emergency Army officers that the Legion 
has pressed this legislation for the past seven years, 

The discrimination is against the emergency Army officers, who have 
not been placed on a parity with the eight other classes of disabled 
officers who fought in the World War. There is no discrimination 
against the disabled enlisted men, as they will lose nothing—they will 
not surrender a single right—if their disabled officers are placed upon 
a parity with the eight other classes who have already been retired. 


OFFICERS OLDER THAN ENLISTED MEN 


The Veterans’ Bureau figures of March 31, 1925, show there were 
then 2,079 emergency Army officers of the World War who had been 
permanently disabled more than 30 per cent. This number includes 
officers of all ranks, as follows: Seven colonels and 21 Neutenant 
colonels, whose average age is 55 years; 125 majors, whose average 
age is 50 years; and 1,926 company officers—that is, captains, first 
lieutenants, and second leutenants—whose average age is 41 years. 

The age of the average enlisted man who fought in the World War 
is 83 years. It will be seen, therefore, that the colonels and lieutenant 
colonels are 22 years older than the enlisted men, the majors 17 years 
older, and the company officers 8 years older than the enlisted men. 

This great difference in the ages of officers and enlisted men is a 
natural one and has been true through all America’s. history. The 
reason for it is apparent. It is necessary that an officer be a man of 
greater experience, greater ability in handling men and coping with 
situations, than the enlisted men themselves. As a rule, his greater 
age has also brought him greater military knowledge, essential to proper 
leadership. 

; OFFICERS MEN WITH RESPONSIBILITIES 


The officers were chosen largely for their responsibility, as the com- 
fort, safety, and lives of the men they command were in their hands. 
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Because of thelr greater age, a large proportion of them have wives 
and children or other dependents when they enter the service. 
Many others had incurred family, business, and professional respons!- 
bilities which the enlisted men had not yet attained because of their 
youth. 

The average officer was above the «raft age. Im fact, a large propor- 
tion of them would not have been able to have entered the service— 
due to their family responsibilities and the necessity of those de- 
pendent upon them—but for the fact that as officers they received a 
rate of pay which enabled them to enter the service and still support 
their families. This fact is frequently overlooked in considering the 
justice and urgency of this legislation. 


ENLISTED MAN CHOSEN FOR LACK OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The final report of the provost marshal general of the Army to the 
Secretary of War, dated July 15, 1919, shows in table 4, page 24, 
that 2,780,576 men were actually inducted into the service during the 
World War, as compared to table 2, page 20, of the same book, 
which shows that 6,964,229 men received exemption from their local 
boards because of dependency. 

This means that for every 100 men actually inducted into the service 
250 men were exempted because of dependency. 

This action was in line with that portion of the selective service 
act which authorized the President to exempt among others the fol- 
lowing : 

“Those in a status with responsibilities to persons dependent upon 
them for support which renders their exclusion or discharge advisable.” 

It is apparent from this act that Congress desired its fighting forces 
to be made up of men without family responsibilities. The figures 
quoted show that this wish was followed by the local boards. 

One of the chief reasons for the difference in pay of officers and 
enlisted men of all armies and for all wars has been because of the 
difference in their ages and responsibilities. These same responsi- 
bilities continued after the emergency officers were disabled and 
crippled. If this difference In pay was proper when the emergency 
officer was well and sound, how much more necessary to continue it 
after he has been permanently disabled and thus prevented from 
earning a livelihood for the family which was dependent upon him 
prior to his war disability. 


THE DISABLED OFFICERS INDORSED PENDING MEASURE 


The disabled officers have banded themselves together in an asso- 
ciation entitled “ The disabled emergency officers of the World War.” 
The organization of this association was slow in the beginning, as 
those eligible to membership were thinly scattered throughout the 
United States. Gradually the disabled officers in hospitals began 
forming themselves into chapters until on December 31, 1920, they 
had 720 members. 

This membership had increased to 1,402 by December 31, 1921, in 
spite of 28 deaths; to 1,954 by December 31, 1922, with 30 deaths; to 
2,005 December 31, 1923, with 19 deaths; to 2,051 December 31, 1924, 
with 32 deaths; to 2,052 December $1, 19256, with 40 deaths; and to 
2,046 March 1, 1926, with 20 deaths. Permanent disability of a com- 
pensable degree is a requisite to membership in this organization. 
It will therefore be seen that in spite of 169 deaths since 1920 the 
membership of this association is numerically about equal to the 
number eligible to retirement under the bill stated by the Veterans’ 
Bureau to be 2,079. 

The legislation now before the Congress is indorsed by this disabled 
emergency officers’ association, as it meets the two chief questions 
involved. These are their recognition as disabled officers; and secondly, 
the pay of retirement on the basis of rank. They believe, and rightly, 
that their separate retired list which the War Department has insisted 
upon will be an honor roll, second to none, upon which any American 
officer might well feel proud to have his name inscribed. 


NO DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE DEAD 


The wives and children of all officers, including Regular Army offi- 
cers, who were killed or died of wounds during the World War have 
been treated on an exact parity and receive exactly the same compensa- 
tion from the Veterans’ Bureau. No distinction or discrimination has 
been made between them. This holds true for the eight classes of 
officers already retired, as well as for the ninth class for whom this 
retirement is sought. 

In addition to this, the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill will not affect the de- 
pendents of any officer killed im action. As stated, the dependents of 
the dead emergency officers have received the same treatment accorded 
the dependents of all classes of officers, through the operation of the 
war risk insurance act. : 

The charge that this legislation “ discriminates against the sacred 
dead” is therefore without foundation of fact. There has been no 
discrimination as between the dependents of officers killed in the war, 
no matter what their rank or branch of service. 


NO DISCRIMINATION AGAINST ENLISTED MEN 


Opponents of this legislation who assume the role of champions of 
the disabled enlisted men (who outnumber the disabled officers 20 to 1) 
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strive to create the impression, by opposing this retirement measure for 
this ninth class of disabled World War officers, that they are con- 
ferring benefits of some sort upon the numerically greater class of dis- 
abled enlisted men. This attitude conveys a false impression. The 


enactment of this bill will not deprive the disabled enlisted men of a 
single right heretofore accorded them. On the contrary, blocking this 
measure is actually depriving the ninth class of disabled officers of a 


portion of the rights already accorded the other eight classes of offi- 
ccrs Who fought In the World War. 
1HB LEGION FIGHTS FOR ALL DISABLED 

Ever since 1919 the American Legion has fought aggressively for 
beneficial legislation for all disabled men. Its membership is over- 
whelmingly from the ranks, and the Legion is responsible to a great 
degree for the many beneficial laws which the Congress has enacted 
for the relief and protection of all classes of the war’s disabled. 

The opponents who have fought the disabled officer's retirement 
measure so vigorously—in the open or through parliamentary tactics— 
do not dare claim that the Legion would sponsor legislation which 
would deprive any disabled man, enlisted or commissioned, of any 
rights or privileges heretofore acquired. 

This “ discrimination-against-the-enlisted-man" argument has been 
designed to create opposition on the part of the enlisted men, an at 
tempt which has signally failed. The enlisted men do not object to 
their disabled officers belng placed on a parity with the eight other 
classes of disabled World War officers, and many veteran company or- 
ganizations composed wholly of enlisted men have so expressed them- 
selyes through resolutions advocating the enactment of the retirement 
measure for thelr former officers, 


ENLISTED MEN FAVOR THIS LEGISLATION 


The membership of the American Legion, more than 600,000 strong, 
is composed of at least 85 per cent enlisted men. The 1,000 delegates 
to our seven national conventions have been thoroughly representative 
of the membership of the Legion. At the St. Louis caucus of the 
Legion, May, 1919, when we decided to drop all military titles In con- 
nection with our meetings and proceedings, a resolution was adopted 
calling upon Congress to grant retirement to the disabled emergency 
officers. Since that time seven national conventions of the Legion have 
been held. At each of these conventions the attitude of the Legion 
established at the St. Louis caucus has been reaffirmed, and resolutions 
adopted calling upon Congress to grant this retirement. 

At our last national convention, held at Omaha, October, 1925, a 
legionnaire, who had formerly favored this legislation but whe now 
as a Member of Congress is opposing it, took the floor of the conven- 
tion and appealed to the Legion to prevent discrimination against the 
enlisted men and to vote against continued advocacy of this measure. 

This Congressman spoke upon the subject twice in an appealing and 
persaasive manner. His appeal to the 1,000 delegates to desert the 
disabled officers failed in its purpose, and the convention voted over- 
whelmingly to continue this fight for justice. 


ALL VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS FAVOR IT 


In this same connection all other recognized veterans’ organiza- 
tions—and their memberships like that of the Legion are composed 
overwhelmingly of enlisted men—bave coniinually goue on record as 
favoring this legislation. No recognized veterans’ organization has 
ever opposed it in national convention. All recognized veterans’ 
organizations have consistently favored it. 


HOW ABOUT THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS? 


By the act of June 4, 1920, the disabled emergency officers of the 
Navy and the disabled emergency officers of the Marine Corps were 
granted retirement on the same terms that exist for regular and 
provisional officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Under this 
act 202 of the emergency officers of these services were retired, and 
for six years have enjoyed the full benefits of retirement. Seven 
supplemental acts have been passed also. 

If the enlisted man is opposed to this legislation—as its opponents 
claim—why has not complaint been registered during the past six 
years by the enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps because of 
the continued retirement of their disabled emergency officers? There 
are 600,000 enlisted veterans of these services to register this com- 
plaint if they felt that they had been discriminated against. No such 
complaint has ever been made to the American Legion. 


BATTLE DEATHS 


Che dangers and hazards of the company and platoon leaders—the 
emergency ofticers—are well illustrated by the following statistics taken 
from “The War with Germany,” by Leonard P. Ayres, General Staff, 
chief of the statistics bratch of the General Staff of the Army, pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office. 

This official War Department publication shows that 2,191 Army 
officers were killed in action or died of wounds received in action. 
Remember that three classes of officers were in the Army. A further 
analysis of this list shows that 2,040, or 93 per cent, of these officers 
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who were killed in action came from one class—the only class stil! 
denied retirement-—-the emergency Army officers, The remainder of 
the Army officers killed, 151, or 7 per cent, came from the two classes 
of Army officers already in receipt of retirement—the regular and 
provisional Army officers. 

By far the greater number of deaths and casualties oceurred in the 
infantry and machine-gun outfits—greater than all other branches of 
the seryice, for both officers and enlisted men. Let those who are 
invoking parliamentary tactics against the relief of these officers 
examine diagram 51 on page 121 of this official publication. ‘The 
statistics quoted there show that in this fighting branch of the 
service there were 80.5 officers killed in action for each 1,000 officers 
who reached France, as compared with 51.7 enlisted killed in action 
for each 1,000 who reached France. 

This comparison !s a true index of the hazards which confronted the 
emergency Army officer in action. It shows that In this branch of the 
service that the battle deaths of the officers were 55 per cent greater 
than the battle deaths of the enlisted men. This will illustrate the 
serlousness with which the emergency Army officers took their responsi- 
bilities. These figures are eloquent with the exposures and hazards 
which go hand fn hand with leadership and demonstrate the high spirit, 
the fidelity to trust well placed, which imbued those whose first thought 
was of victory—their men—and last of all, of self. 


WOUNDED IN ACTION 


Ayres’s book shows further that 8,122 were wounded in action. Of 
these, 8,195 are listed as severely wounded. As only 2,079 of the emer- 
gency Army officers are now rated at more than 30 per cent disabled, it 
will be seen that many of the severely wounded officers have died or are 
how so recovered—-nearly eight years after the fighting—that their dis- 
abilities are rated at less than 30 per cent permanent, This legislation 
cares for the severely disabled officers, 


WHERE DID THE OFFICERS COME FROM? 


Ayres’s statistics show that there were 200,000 officers. These were 
divided into the following groups: 
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All of the foregoing were emergency officers except the 6,000 regulars. 
It is apparent from this that it is absolutely essential in order to wage 
a major war successfully that the officers who do the fighting, who have 
actual control of the men, upon whom the lives of the enlisted men are 
directly dependent, are the emergency officers, for whom retirement is 
now sought for the severely disabled. 


REGULAR OFFICERS, BETIRED 


Ayres states there were only 6,000 Regular Army officers in the Army 
at the beginning of the war. Since that date 1,109 Regular Army offi- 
cers have been retired for disability, and 645 Regular Army officers have 
been retired for reasons other than disability, a total of 1,754 Regular 
Army officers retired since the beginning of the war. 

An analysis of the regular officers’ retirements up to January 1, 1924, 
showed that only 9 West Pointers had been retired for wounds received 
in action during the World War, although 58 provisional Army officers 
had been retired for battle wounds. 

From the foregoing it would ‘seem that although battle wounds are 
few, retirement has been accorded in generous numbers to the Regular 
Army officers. 

The reverse has been the lot of the emergency Army officer. Battle 
wounds have been his portion, privation his recompense. He still 
awaits retirement at the hands of a grateful Nation, 


RQUALITY OF OFFICERS 


Section 10 of the selective service act of May, 1917, provided as 
follows: 

“That all officers and enlisted men of the forces herein provided for, 
other than the Regular Army, shall be in all respects upon the same 
footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions as officers and enlisted men 
of correspondimg grades and length of service in the Regular Army.” 

The retirement privilege has been held tobe a pension. In view 
of this, would it not appear that through this enactment Congress 
desired the emergency officer to be on exactly the same footing as the 
regular officer with respect to payments for battle casualties? 

General Orders, No. 75, War Department, August 17, 1918, reads in 
part as follows: 

“This country has but one Army, the United States Army. It 
includes all land forees im the services of the United States. These 
forces, however raised, lose their identity in that of the United States 
Army. Distinctive appellations such as Regular Army, Reserve Corps, 
National Guard, and National Army heretofore employed in the’ ad- 
ministration and command will be. discontinued and the sirgle term 
‘United States Army’ will be exclusively used. 
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“Orders having reference to the United States Army as divided 
into separate and component forces of distinct origin, or assuming or 
contemplating such a division, are to that extent revoked.” 


BQUALITY ON THE BATTLE FIELD 


It would seem that the War Department believed that distinction as 
between officers should be set aside when an emergency demanded it and 
fighting had to be done. Equality on the field of battle was freely 
granted the emergency officer. Now that the fighting is over equality 
off the battle field is denied him, although he alone is excepted among 
the nine classes of war-disabled officers. 


THE NUMBER OF ELICIBLE OFFICERS HAS INCKEASED 


During the past two years there has been a marked increase in the 
number of emergency officers rated at 30 per cent or more perma- 
nently disabled. This fact has caused opponents to claim that the 
legislation will eventually be a financial burden to the Government 
and that all of the 8,000 emergency Army officers with service-con- 
nected disability of a temporary and permanent character may even- 
tually be retired foliowing the enactment of this legislation. 

This charge by opponents is not justified by the facts. The in- 
crease in the number of eligible officers has been due to two reasons 
given below, which has resulted in their rerating by the Veterans’ 
Bureau : 

1. The recent Government policy of giving a permanent rating to 
veterans who have been rated as temporarily disabled over a period 
of years and the permanency of whose disability seems likely. These 
reratings caused the greatest increase. 

2. The inauguration of the new rating schedule provided by the 
World War veterans’ act, which seeks to rate a veteran upon the indi- 
vidual handicap sustained through his disability. 

An analysis of the Veterans’ Bureau figures covering all veterans 
shows a definite rise in the curve of permanent disability and a dis- 
tinct drop in the curve of temporary disability av a result of the re- 
examination and reratings given all classes of disabled veterans for 
the two reasons shown above. 

Since dhis legislation has been before the Cong*ess 169 of these 
disabled Army officers have died, awaiting in vain the affirmative 
action of Congress, 


RETIREMENT PROPER FOR REGULARS 


The present theory back of the retirement of the Regular Army 
oflicer is that his disability—age, health, accident, or battle wounds— 
which prevents him from being of further use in the Army also unfits 
him for the competition of civil life and that he should, therefore, 
be retired, or pensioned, at a rate of pay sufficient to maintain him- 
self and family. This theory is considered sound by the American 
Legion. Not only as a matter of Justice but for sound national defense 
policy the Regular officer should be able to look forward to retire- 
ment, instead of poverty, after his usefulness in the Army has passed. 


ALSO RIGHT FOR OTHERS 


If this theory is sound for the regular, it is also sound for the dis- 
abled emergency Army officer. The emergency officers were profes- 
sional or business men. Because of their age and the nature of their 
disabilities, vocational training has proved of little practical assist- 
ance. It is agreed that competition in civil life is much keener than 
in the Regular Army. If it is harder to meet competition with a sound 
body and mind in civil life, how much more difficult it is for a former 
officer, after years in hospital, to attempt to take up business or pro- 
fessional work again, in competition with men who were not in the 
service, and earn sufficient to maintain himself and his dependents. 

Fairness, and sound national policy alike, demand that he receive 
the retirement already accorded the other eight classes of disabled 
officers. 

WAR DEPARTMENT OPPOSITION 


The present Secretary of War, Col. Dwight F. Davis, an emergency 
officer who wears the distinguished service cross, does not oppose this 
legislation. However, the attitude of the General Staff has been unfor- 
tunate, and Secretary Davis's predecessors actively opposed the measure. 

One of the reasons for this was the fear that the addition of the 
emergency officers would unduly “load down” the Regular Army 
retired list. In 1917 only $2,700,000 was appropriated for the pay 
of the retired officers of the Army. For 1927, $6,949,923 has already 
been appropriated, and $415,000 more must be appropriated during the 
year to cover the increase in retired pay carried under the act of May 
8, 1926, or total of $7,364,923. This is nearly three times the amount 
appropriated for this purpose just before the war, an increase of 
$4,664,000. 

This increase since the beginning of the World War is more than 
three times as great as the cost of retiring the disabled emergency 
Army officers. Battle casualties did not cause this tremendously 
increased cost of the retired list of the Army. An analysis of this 
list on January 1, 1924, by the Disabled Emergency Army Officers’ 
Association showed that only nine West Pointers had been retired 
for wounds received in action during the World War, 
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THE NAVY HAS CONSISTENTLY FAVORED THE MEASURE 

The Navy Department has never opposed the retirement of disabled 
emergency officers; in fact, has officially favored it. It is because of 
this friendly attitude that retirement was granted the disabled emer- 
gency Navy and Marine Corps officers by the Congress in 1920 

The Navy, however, was not faced with a swollen retired list like 
the Army In 1917 the annual appropriations for the retired list of 
regular officers of the Navy and Marine Corps was $3,505,399 In 
spite of the addition of the disabled emergency officers to this list in 
1920, the total appropriation for the retired list of the Navy and 
Marine Corps in 1927 had only reached $4,800,228, an increase of but 
$1,494,829 in 10 years, or less than one-third of the increased cost of 
the Regular Army's retired list. 

There were not as many officers in the Navy who had to be retired 
in order to maintain a proper efficiency standard, such as pertained ia 
the Army. It is in part due to this, that the increase in the Navy's 
retired list has been of a reasonable character. 


CONGRESSMEN FAVOR THE RETIREMENT PRINCIPLS 


The attitude of an overwhelming majority in both Senate and House 
is favorable toward retiring the disabled emergency officers, and 
these bodies would pass the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill with a bang if 
allowed to vote upon it. 

Here is the way the Members of the Senate and House stand at 
present on the measure, as shown by their own letters written recently 
on this subject: 
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This analysis shows the situation. It does not represent our opin- 
ions on the attitude of these Senators and Representatives, but is, on 
the contrary, the actual attitude of the legislators, given over their 
own signatures. 

These friendly and supporting Members of the House and Senate 
are prevented from voting upon this measure which they favor by the 
use of parliamentary procedure, invoked by a small group of powerful 
opponents who occupy key positions. 


THIS SESSION’S RECORD ON RETIREMENT 


Congress has already demonstrated its friendly attitude at the pres- 
ent session toward retirement by passing the various retirement meas- 
ures the leaders have permitted a vote upon. Two of these are the 
following: 

“Public Law 204, approved May 8, 1926, increasing the pay of tho 
older retired officers of the Regular services to bring their pay up to 
that of the Regular officers retired since 1922, This increase alone 
costs $774,000 a year. 

“Public Law 217, approved May 13, 1926, providing retirement for 
the Nurse Corps of the Army and Navy at an ultimate cost of $110,000 
a year. In urging this bill the War Department stated ‘it is in 
accordance with the spirit of the times,’ ” 

In addition, Congress enacted Public Law 166, approved May 1, 
1926, increasing Spanish-American War pensions by $18,500,000 an- 
nually, and Public Law 178, approved May 4, 1926, increasing total- 
disability pensions. Both Houses of Congress have also passed a civil- 
service retirement bill, which is now in conference. 

The situation on the disabled emergency Army officers” bill is there- 
fore as clear as print. Both Houses favor it by clear majorities of 
more than 4 to 1. But this friendly attitude can not become effec- 
tive as long as unfriendly leaders, with the contrary attitude, can pre- 
vent the measure from being voted upon the floor. 


SOUND NATIONAL DEFENSE POLICY 


A war can not be fought by the Regular Army alone. In a major 
war the Regulars provide the skeleton around which the fighting 
armies are built. In peace time their most important mission ig to 
so regulate their activities that this vast expansion may be accom- 
plished promptly in an emergency with the maximum of efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

The most serious problem facing this huge and hurried expansion 
is the procurement of officer personnel to lead the troops which do the 
actual fighting. Civilians of the professions, such as engineers, physi- 
cians, technicians, and other specialists which require years of appli- 
cation before proficiency is attained, are required by the tens of thou- 
sands for officers. Other tens of thousands are needed who have the 
mental training, personality, and temperament requisite for troop lead- 
ing under battle conditions. Without these volunteer officers a major 
war could not be fought successfully. 

These men must of necessity be older than the enlisted men whom 
they command, It takes years to achieve success in civil life, and 
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it is largely upon demonstrated ability that the choice of officers is 
made, It is only with averages that we are now dealing. The enlisted 
man is at the threshold of manhood; the officer in the midst of his 
career, 

WASHINGTON WAS RIGHT 


Washington was right. The sound national policy which he estab- 
lished of rewarding all officers at half pay, on the basis of rank, has 
been followed for all war disabled officers without regard to their 
branch of service for the greater part of our national history. ¢ 

Many false premises and syllogisms are employed by opponents to 
bolster up their fallacious conclusions. One is that the disabled emer- 
geuey Army officer should not be retired, because he planned to remain 
in the Army for the duration of the war only, at the termination of 
which he anticipated resuming his civilian occupation. 


tHE WAR LASTS TILL DEATH 


But when this emergency officer becomes permanently disabled, 
helpless, because of his war disabilities, his plans for after the war 
have gone awry Will any thoughtful person contend that “the war 
is over” for a person permanently disabled? The war for him lasts 
until his death. He can not resume his civilian occupation with assur- 
ance of success for competition is keener in civil life than in the peace- 
time Army. His famlly is still dependent upon him. His disability 
is permanent, Why, then, should his financial recompense for disability 
be only temporary, as compared with all other classes of oflicers, with 
like disabilities, whose financial recompense have been made permanent 
through retirement? 

Sound national defense policy requires clear vision on this subject, 
such as Washington possessed, but which ‘lesser leaders fail to catch. 
Io those who would depart from our historical national policy desire 
in the event of another war that the officer personnel be restricted 
sfiely to men of wealth, to men of independent incomes, who, because 
of their financial independence, can maintain themselves and their 
families in the event of their serious disability? 

The failure to recognize the family responsibilities of the disabled 
emergency Army officers might well affect our national defense through 
confining our leaders of combat troops to the wealthy sons of the 
affluent class. 

ONLY AVERAGES CONSIDERED 


Arguments of the opposition based on finger injuries to emergency 
Army colonels have fallen of their own weight, and are no longer 
advanced, The ehief reason for this was the disclosure that there 
are no emergency Army colonels with permanent disability ratings of 
30 per cent because of finger injuries, tut this legislation has to do 
with avernges. Nearly any point can be illustrated by selecting 
isolated cases for comparison. The merits of the legislation rest upon 
averages. The average disabled emergency Army officer was much 
older, had greater family responsibilities than the enlisted man, and 
has lost his opportunity for a successful career just as surely as any 
other of the eight classes of officers already retired. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION FIGHTS ON 


It has been stated that the American Legion has never heretofore 
sponsored legislation which favored one group over another, or which 
made a distinction between officers and enlisted men. That state- 
ment is untrue. The adjusted compensation measure, sponsored by 
the Legion, excluded from its benefits all officers above the grade of 
captain, and, in addition, paid 20 per cent more for overseas and afloat 
service than for home or land service. 

Iesides this the Legion sponsored and obtained legislation to make 
certain disabilities “ presumptive” for service connection, such as 
tuberculosis and mental disabilities, and did not sponsor this presump- 
tive feature for certain other disabilities. 

Do the opponents of this measure conceive that the American Legion, 
after fighting for this little band of gallant cripples for seven years, 
will now desert them because of a threat to drive a wedge within our 
membership? 

The antibonus group also attempted this, and through this form of 
strategy endeavored to defeat and confound the service men. The 
Legion won its objective just the same, and came through the test 
stronger and more united than ever. The Legion will remain united 
and will triumph again under the present attempt. 

The Legion, composed of all groups of World War veterans, is big 
enough and strong enough—honest enough—to sponsor the rights of a 
minority. In the preamble to our constitution is the phrase, “To 
make right the master of might.”” The Legion would not deserve the 
high public esteem it has so well earned should this threat cause it to 
“about face” and alter its policy, established prior to our first na- 
tional convention, to obtain the retirement right for this little group 
of badly disabled emergency Army officers. 7 

NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTERB RESOLUTION 

The latest answer of the Legion to this challenge is contained in the 
resolution adopted at the May 14, 1926, meeting of our national execu- 
itve committee, the resolved portion of which reads as follows: 

“ Be it resolved, That the national executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion hereby takes this means of informing the Members of the 
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Senate and the House of Representatives that the Legion fs not divided 
in its continued advocacy of this measure; that the Legion believes 
that Congress should enact this just legislation, and that such action 
will not discriminate against the enlisted men, but, on the contrary. 
will rectify the discrimination now existing against the emergency 
Army officers. 

“These disabled officers received their wounds and mutilations fight- 
ing in the open for their country, We call upon the opponents of this 
Measure to follow the example set them by these gallant officers and 
conduct their fight against this bill out in the open, upon the floor of 
the House and Senate. We grant the opponents their right to oppose 
and speak against this legislation, but we do not concede them the 
right to prevent the Congress from voting upon the bill, which they 
have now done for six years. The American Legion believes in fair 
play, and we regard as unfair the continued efforts to defeat this 
measure through parliamentary procedure.” 


WHO ARE THESE DISABLED OFFICERS? 


They were the platoon commanders, the company and battalion com- 
manders, who led their men in the most desperate fighting the Nation 
has ever known—led them against rifle and artillery fire, machine 
guns, flame projectors, and poison gas, led them through barbed wire 
and trench and forest, through mud and blood, in a manner which 
stirred the wonder and admiration of the world—eight years ago. 

LET'S GO 

These were the officers whose motto was “Come on boys,” not “ Go 
on, men.” They took their leadership seriously, did these emergency 
officers; were so determined to set an example to their men that the 
British and French repeatedly warned them against their unnecessary 
exposure to danger, for they were marked men, marked down by the 
ehemy as a special target for snipers and sharpshooters, ' 

Chateau-Thierry, Belleau Wood, St. Mihiel, and the Meuse-Argonne 
abounded in their deeds of sacrifice and heroism. But the results tell 
the tale. The battle deaths among these officers of the Infantry and 
machine-gun outfits were 55 per cent higher than those of #¢he men 
who served under them. Two thousand of them were killed in action. 
Two thousand of them now survive, disabled permanently, more than 
80 per cent. 

Look for your answer at the citations for gallantry in action—“ above 
and beyond the call of duty.” There you will read of the history of 
their imperishable deeds—in the awards of the congressional medal of 
honor, and the distinguished-service cross—deeds which were heralded 
from coast to coast, thrilling the Nation with wonder and pride—but 
deeds which reduced these gallant officers from stalwart, vigorous 
manhood, to the maimed, crippled, and mutiliated husks of men they 
are to-day. 

EIGHT YEARS AFTER THE WAR 


It is now nearly eight years after the war. The ages of these dis- 
abled officers compare favorably with the ages of the present Members 
of Congress. How would these Congressmen view the situation, if, 
with broken and maimed bodies, they were forced to support themselves 
and their families upon a few dollars a day, when they realized that 
the shattered body and reduced income was due solely to their patriot- 
ism—to their willingness, their desire, to risk all and play a man’s 
part in defense of their country? 


WEARY YEARS OF WAITING 


These crippled officers have now waited eight long, weary years. 
Yeats spent in pain for many, in discomfort for others. All have been 
definitely weighted down in “life’s handicap.” These eight years have 
been years of penury, years of scrimping and saving, years of forced 
economy on the necessities of their families. Do you think that these 
officers alone have paid? Ask their wives and children whether they 
have been well housed, sufficiently dressed, properly educated, ade- 
quately fed, during this elght-year period of weary waiting, years dur- 
ing which the country has teemed with prosperity. It isn’t the dis- 
abled officer alone whom Congress has forced to pay for the privilege 
of defending our country in its hour of danger. 


COST OF THE MEASURE 


The annual cost of the measure is only $1,334,988 a year to grant 
retirement to the 2,079 disabled emergency Army officers involved. 
There are 115 Navy and 17 Marine Corps disabled emergency officers 
who were not retired under the act of June 4, 1920. The Senate has 
heretofore included these in the legislation, and it is fair to assume 
that that body will continue this policy. This will entail an addi- 
tional cost of $97,200, making the total cost to retire all emergency 
officers disabled more than 30 per cent permanently at $1,432,188. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE DISABLED 


Compare this cost of relieving these badly crippled and maimed 
officers with the $390,000,000 Government surplus which remains for 
this year after the huge tax reduction, and the estimated surplus of 
$185,000,000 for next year. To consider the financial relief through 
tax reduction given the big taxpayers, is to agree that the small cost 
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of this just relief measure for the crippled officers should not stand In 
the way of its enactment into law. 
Tus AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTES, 
Joun Tuomas Taytor, Vice Chairman. 


AMENDMENT TO LAW 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Earlier in the day I reported from the 
Committee on Commerce Senete bill 4456, relating to the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters, and asked for its 
immediate consideration. At that time the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Borau] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] 
objected. They have now withdrawn their objections. The 
pill was fully explained at that time, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration, As I said at the time 
of reporting it, it introduces no new principle whatever, but 
merely codifies the forms which we have been using for the 
lust four months in connection with the passage of bridge bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4456) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 28, 1906, which was 
read as follows: 

Be 
construction of bridges 
1906, amended by adding 


REGULATING CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES 


over 


is at the end thereof the following new 


sections: 
9. That hereafter whenever the consent ef Congress is granted 
for the construction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge and ap- 


Sec. 
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it enacted, ete., That the act entitled “An act to regulate the | 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, | 


proaches thereto, in addition to and subject to the conditions and limi- | 


tations contained in the preceding sections of this act, the following 
provisions shall apply in the following cases: 

(a) In the case of a privately owned interstate toll bridge— 

(1) There shall be conferred such rights and powers to acquire, 
condemn, oceupy, and real estate and other property 
needed for the location, construction, operation, and maintenance of 
such bridge and its approaches and terminals, as are possessed by rail- 
road corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate or other prop- 
erty is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, such com- 
pensation to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such 
State and the proceedings in respect thereof to be the same as in the 
condemnation and expropriation of property in such State. 

(2) Tolls may be fixed and charged for transit over such bridge, 
and the rates of toll so fixed shall be reasonable and just and shall be 
the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War in accordance 
with the provisions of section 4 of this act. 

(3) After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of War, a State, or any political subdivision of any State, within 
or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or 
more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, 
title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest 
in real property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation 
in accordance with the laws of such State governing the acquisition 
of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of such period of years after its completion 
as the Congress may specify at the time of granting consent, such 
bridge is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or com- 
pensation to be allowed for such bridge shall not include good will, 
going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to 
the sum of (a) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its 
approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value, 
(b) the actual cost of acquirifg such interests in real property, 


possess, use 
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adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary 
for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation of such bridge 
and approaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring 
such bridge and approaches, the expenditures for operating, maintain- 
ing, and repairing the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be 
kept and shall be available for the infermation of all persons interested, 

(5) Within 90 days after the completion of such bridge there shall 
be filed with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing 
the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, 
the actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary 
therefor, and actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of 
War may at any time within three years after the completion of such 
bridge investigate such costs, and all records in connection with the 
financing and construction thereof shall be made available. The find- 
ings of the Secretary of War as to the actual original cost of the bridge 
shall be conclusive, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud 
or gross mistake. 

(6) There shall be granted the right to sell, assign, transfer, and 
mortgage all rights, powers, and privileges conferred with such consent, 
and any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges are sold, 
assigned, or transferred or who shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise, is authorized and empowered to exercise the 
same as fully as though conferred directly upon such person. 

(b) In the case of a privately owned intrastate toll bridge, the pro- 
visions of paragraphs (3), (4), (5), and (6) of (a) of 
this section, 


subdivision 


(c) In the ease of a municipally owned interstate toll bridge the pro- 
visions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of subdivision (a) 
and in addition the following: 

The rates of toll to be charged for the use of such bridge shall be 
reasonable and Just and shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund 
sufficient to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating 
the bridge and its approaches, and to provide a sinking fund suffi- 
cient to amortize the cost of such bridge and its approaches as soon as 
possible under reasonable charges, but within such period of years 
from the date of completion thereof as the Congress may specify at 
the time of granting consent. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay 
the cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches shall have been 
provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to pro- 
vide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, 
repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. 
An accurate record of the cost of the bridge and its approaches, the 
expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining the same, and of 


of this section, 


| the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available for the 


(c) actual financing and promotion costs, not to exceed 10 per cent | 


of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches 


and of acquiring such Interests in real property, and (d) actual expendl- | 


tures for necessary improvements. 

(4) If such bridge is taken over or acquired by any State or political 
subdivision as provided in paragraph (3) of this section, and if tolls 
are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be reasonable 
and just and shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to 
pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and 
its approaches, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the amount paid therefor as soon as possible under reasonable charges, 
but within such period of years from the date of acquiring the same 
as the Congress may specify at the time of granting consent. After a 
sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring the bridge and its 
approaches is provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so 


information of all persons interested. 

(d) In the case of a privately owned free interstate highway bridge, 
the provisions of paragraphs (1) and (6) of subdivision (a) of this 
section. 

(e) In the case of a privately owned free intrastate highway bridge, 
or a railroad bridge, the provisions of paragraph (6) of subdivision (a) 
of this section. 

(f) In the case of a municipally owned intrastate toll bridge, the 
additional provision in subdivision (c) of this section. 

Sec. 10. That this act may be cited as the “ General Bridge Act.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BREWSTER AGEE 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in a few days Senators will 
be going to their homes. I will be going to my home, near 
which a good woman is living whose husband was killed by 
United States soldiers. She has been supporting three chil- 
dren and has no means whatsoever. I hope no Senator will 
object to the consideration of the bill for her relief, which I 
am now going to ask the Senate to consider. It is Order of 
Business No. 1029, Senate bill 2640. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be considered at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the bill be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The bill (S. 2640) for the relief of Brewster Agee, was read 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 


| ury not otherwise appropriated, to Brewster Agee, the sum of $5,000, 


as compensation for loss by death of her husband, George L. Agee, 
killed by United States soldiers during a riot at Griffin, Ga., on or 
about March 8, 1899. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


Is there objection to the 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LANDS ADJOINING FORT HAMILTON, N. Y,. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on the calendar there is a 
bill granting to the city of New York, through the Secretary of 
War, un easement to permit the building by the city of a high- 
way along Fort Hamilton. In order that the work may proceed, 
because everything is in readiness for it, I ask that Order of 
Business No. 1037, being House bill 12536, may be considered 
at this time. It has been favorably acted upon, and an identical 
Senate bill introduced by me, being Calendar No, 1023, Was 
given consideration and reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate, 

The bill (11. R. 12536) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant an easement to the city of New York, State of New York, 
to the land and land under water in and along the shore of 
the narrows and bay adjoining the military reservation of Fort 
Itumilton, in said State, for highway purposes was read as 
follows: 


Re it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby 1s, 
authorized to grant to the city of New York, in the State of New 
York, subject to the conditions mentioned in section 2 of this act, an 
ensement in the land and land under water in and along the shore 
of the narrows and bay adjoining the military reservation of Fort 
Hamilton in said State, for the purpose of extending the public high- 
way known as Shore Road, in the Borough of Brooklyn, as the same 
is located and laid out on the map or plan of said city and in accord- 
ance with the plan thereof shown upon the map approved by the board 
of estimate and apportionment of said city on the 25th day of Febru- 
ary, 1926. ‘The lands and lands under water included in this ease- 
ment are more particularly described as follows: Beginning at a point 
on the prolongation of the southeastern boundary of the United States 
Military Reservation at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., which point is distant 
1,957.64 feet from the southwest line of Cropsey Avenue, measured 
along the boundary of the military reservation and the southeasterly 
line of Bay Second Street; thence south 88 degrees 24 minutes 43.39 
seconds west, along the southeasterly boundary of United States lands 
under water, 184.82 feet; thence south 85 degrees 20 minutes 7.73 
seconds west, 760.12 feet; thence westerly, on a curve having a radius 
of 1,388.42 feet, a distance of 994.66 feet; thence northwesterly on a 
curve having a radius of 4,095.64 feet, a distance of 986.72 feet; thence 
northwesterly on a curve having a radius of 2,282.84 feet, a distance 
of 518.56 feet; thence north 26 degrees 47 minutes 58.72 seconds west 
tangent to the last-mentioned course 323.69 feet to a point on the 
northwesterly boundary of United States lands under water, which 
point is 968 feet distant from the southerly side of One hundred and 
first Street, on a line at right angle to One hundred and first Street 
from a point 119.17 feet northwesterly from the intersection of the 
westerly line of Fort Hamilton Parkway with the southerly line of 
One hundred and first Street; thence north 63 degrees 12 minutes 1.28 
seconds east along the boundary of United States lands 135 feet; 
thence south 26 degrees 47 minutes 58.72 seconds east, 323.69 feet; 
thence southeasterly on a curve having a radius of 2,147.84 feet, a 
distance of 487.89 feet; thence southeasterly on a curve having a 
radius of 8,960.64 feet, a distance of 954.20 feet; thence easterly on a 
curve having a radlus of 1,253.42 feet, a distance of 897.94 feet; 
thence north 85 degrees 20 minutes 7.738 seconds east tangent to the 
last-mentioned course, 886.34 feet to the point of beginning; the above 
tract being a strip of land and land under water having a uniform 
width of 185 feet; to be used for construction of a road; and, in 
addition thereto, a strip of land under water, adjacent to and on the 
southerly side of the strip of land above described, not exceeding 20 
feet in width, for the purpose of placing riprap stone to form the 
foundation of a sea wall bounding said road. All bearings are re- 
ferred to true north. 

Sec. 2. That authority for the sald easement is granted upon the 
conditions that the said highway shall be constructed and maintained 
by the city of New York without expense to the United States; that 
the area of land under water between mean high-water line and the 
inshore line of said highway, as laid out, shall be filled up to the 
grade established for said highway, such fill to be made by sald city 
without expense to the United States; and that the construction and 
maintenance of said highway under the easement herein granted shall 
be subject to such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War for the protection of the reservation and the Fort 
Hamilton Wharf from trespass and other improper use, as well as for 
the construction of suitable means of access from said highway to the 
reservation; the terms and conditions, so prescribed, to be performed 
by said city without expense to the United States, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice there is no report accompanying the 
bili 

Mr. COPELAND. The report is found accompanying Calen- 
dar No, 1023, being Senate bill 4389, which was introduced by 
me and favorably reported by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wapswortru] from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objec- 
tion, Order of Business 1023, being Senate bill 4389, will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


Is there objection to the 


SALE OF LOT 2, SQUARE 1113, IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to his colleague? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to my colleague, and then I will not yield 
any further. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there is on the 
calendar Order of Business No, 1096, being House bill 10309. 
I have no special interest in it, but a Member of the House 
who likewise has no special interest in it except from his 
acquaintance with the persons who are interested asked me 
to look after it. Briefly the facts are these: Lot 2, square 
1113, in the District of Columbia, is owned by the Government. 

Under the original plan of laying out the District this lot 
in some way was placed on the tax rolls, and assessments were 
made and the taxes were paid by Mr. Beverly F. Cole, and his 
wife subsequently continued’ paying the taxes, redeeming the 
property at tax sales, and so forth. Mr. Cole died, and Mrs. 
Cole is now 80 years old. It has been developed that this 
property belongs to the Government, and this bill permits the 
sale of the property at public or private sale and out of the 
proceeds to repay to Mrs. Cole the amount of money which she 
and her husband paid from time to time in taxes, with 6 
per cent interest. I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend to object to 
this bill, but if the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dit] 
intends to yield to every request for taking up a bill on the 
calendar, I want that policy to be made known. There are a 
hundred House bills on our calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state for the 
information of the Senator from Iowa that the Senator from 
Washington upon yielding to his colleague stated that he would 
yield no further. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not know that I am 
particularly gratified with that announcement, but I want 
some consistent program to be followed. We have a great 
number of House bills which ought to be considered. A Senator 
who happens to meet the favor of the Senate at a particular 
time can secure unanimous consent to have a bill or bills in 
which he is interested considered, but those of us who are more 
modest are compelled to wait until the calendar is called. I 
hope the Senator from Washington will adhere to his an- 
nouncement and continue with the consideration of the radio 
bill. 

Mr. DILL. I will. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request preferred by the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President——*- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
without objection—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCB. I do not propose to be railroaded in any such 
manner. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, if the Senator is going to object, 
I shall take the floor, because I do not care to yield if the 
bill is going to lead to discussion. 

Mr. BRUCE. When a unanimous-consent request is submit- 
ted to the Senate, I submit that in common decency the Mem- 
bers of the Senate should have an opportunity to say whether 
or not they object, and I did not have that opportunity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. BRUCB. I object until I know what the bill is. 





The Chair hears none; and, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the] communication. If my speech were being broadcast by radio, 


pill will go back to the calendar. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will my col- 
league yield to me for just a moment? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from | 


Washington yield to his colleague? 
Mr. DILL. I will not yield now; I can not yield further 
if I am to discuss the bill now before the Senate. I realize—— 
Mr. BRUCE. I was not finding fault with the Senator hay- 
ing the floor. I was finding fault with the Presiding Officer. 


Mr. DILL. I have probably been too lenient in yielding, but | 


I desired to accommodate Senators in so far as I could before 
taking up the radio bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I understand. 

REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio 
communications, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, before discussing the principal fea- 


tures of this bill I desire to set forth certain conditions regard- | 


ing radio broadcasting and radio receiving in the United States 
that should be kept in mind as a background in the considera- 
tion of the legislation to be enacted. 

RADIO FREB IN UNITED STATES 


First, and most important of all, radio in the United States 


may listen in to any broadcasting whatsoever, whether it be by 
amateurs who are experimenting or by telegraphers who are 
sending wireless messages in code or by broadcasters who are 
giving programs to amuse, entertain, and instruct, without any 
restraint or hindrance whatsoever by the Government. 

This freedom of radio reception by the American people is the 


ditions in the United States from radio conditions in every other 
country in the world. In practically every other country the 
government levies a tax on receiving sets. In some countries 
the government has prevented listeners-in from having sets 


a Chinaman with a receiving sct on the opposite side of the 
world could actually hear my words more quickly than can 
those who sit in the farthest corners of this chamber. 

This is explained by the fact that radio waves travel almost 
a million times as fast as sound waves. The radio waves which 
would transport the sound of my voice around the world until 
they would meet the identical radio waves coming around the 
earth from the opposite direction, require approximately one- 
fifteenth of a second to travel that distance. If my voice were 
loud enough to be heard half way around the world, it would 
require approximately 17 hours for the sound to travel that 
distance. 

This annihilation of time and space differentiates radio from 
every other kind of communication ever known, from the mara- 
thon runner and sailboat to the airplane and the telephone. 

DEVELOPMENT OF RADIO 

The mastery of radio waves for practical use, even incom- 
plete and imperfect as it now is, is the marvel of the world. It 
has not burst upon us suddenly as is commonly thought, but 
radio as we know it to-day is the fruition of nearly 100 years 
of continuous development, step by step. 

The beginning of radio really dates back to 1831 when 
Michael Faraday discovered the principle of induction. He dis- 
covered that a current of electricity in one coil will set up a 
current in another coil which is placed near it, although there 


L ; j 7 | is no wire connection between the two coils. 
is free. It is so free to the listener-in that anybody anywhere | tween the two coils 


In 1867 James Clerk Maxwell proved the existence of certain 


| waves between the two coils when this induction process 


that will receive broadcasting on more than two or three wave | 


lengths. 

The other condition regarding radio in the United States that 
is different from conditions in foreign countries relates to broad- 
casting. In practically all other countries the government 
either owns or directly controls all broadcasting stations. In 
this country there has been practically no control exercised by 
the Government, except as to the assignment of wave lengths 
and regulations as to the amount of power to be used. 

UNITED STATES HAS 80 PER CENT OF SETS AND STATIONS 
What has been the result of this policy of freedom for radio 


broadcasting and radio reception? The result is that American 
initiative and American business ingenuity have developed | 


radio broadeasting in the United States far beyond anything 
known in other parts of the world. With only 6 per cent of 
the world’s population living in the United States, we have 
more than 80 per cent of all the receiving sets on earth and five 


times as many broadcasting stations as all the rest of the world | 


combined, 
CONGRESS MUST PIONER”™ WAY OF RADIO LEGISLATION 

Let me add that not only are radio reception and radio 
broadeasting free from Government restraint in the United 
States. but it is our desire and purpose to keep them free so 
far as it is possible to do so in conformity with the general 
public interest and the social welfare of the great masses of 
our people. It is this combination of conditions and purpose 
that complicates the problem of legislation on this subject and 
compels Congress to pioneer the way in the passage of a 
radio bill. We must steer the legislative ship between the 
Scylla of too much regulation and the Charybdis of the grasp- 
ing selfishness of private monopoly. 

BROADCASTING CHANNELS LIMITED 


The next condition regarding radio to which I desire to 
call your attention is the fact that while radio uses the 
ether as a medium of communication, and the ether is un- 
limited, the channels for broadcasting are limited in number. 
This is probably due to he imperfect mechanical devices we 
must now use to transmit and receive radio communications, 
but whether or not future mechanical devices will mak. the 
number of channels for broadcasting unlimited, the fact is 
that at present they are limited, and Congress must legislate 
in accordance with that condition at the present time. 

SPEED OF RADIO A MILLION TIMES AS FAST AS SOUND 

Radio travels with the speed of light; that is, 186,000 miles 
per second or 300,000,000 meters per second. Con-‘der for a 
moment what that means, when it is used as 2 medium of 


occurred. 

In 1887 Heinrich Hertz discovered a method whereby these 
electromagnetic waves could be produced and caused to travel 
from one coil to the other. He measured the velocity of these 


Sma ; ; | waves and also their length. 
feature of radio that distinguishes and differentiates radio con- | B 


In 1896 Guglielmo Marconi took out the first wireless tele- 
graph patent, and soon thereafter was able to send signals; 
first for a distance of one-half mile, then 10 miles, then across 
the English Channel, and in 1902 across the Atlantie Ocean. 

In 1905 J. A. Fleming patented the vacuum tube with two 
filaments, and in 1908 Lee De Forrest patented t-.e vacuum tube 
with the third electrode known as the grid. 

About this time experiments In wireless telephony began 
t~ attain success, and the experimenters attracted world-wide 
attention in 1915 by sending the first wireless telephone mes- 
sage from Arlington to Paris. 

BROADCASTING BEGAN IN 1920 

There were many other successful experiments, but radio 
broadcasting as we now understand it really began in 1920, 
when the Westinghouse Electric Co. broadcast the election re- 
turns at East Pittsburgh. 

The large number of letters received regarding that broad- 
casting from amateurs who picked up the reports aroused the 
Westinghouse Co. to serious consideration of further broad- 
casting. As a result they applied to the Secretary of “ommerce 
for a broadcasting license, and on September 15, 1921, the first 
regular broadcasting license was issued to the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. for use at Springfield, Mass., 
with the call letters WBZ. It should be mentioned, however, 
that the East Pittsburgh station, KDKA, of the Westinghouse 
Electric Co., is generally known as the “ pioneer broad@asting 
station,” because of its experiments while it was acting under an 
experimental license. The second license was issued to the Radio 
Corporation of America September 19, 1921, for operation of 
a station at Roselle Park, Aldene, N. J., with the call letters 
WDY. On September 30, 1921, the third license was issued to 
the Westinghouse Co. for a station at Newark, N. J., with the 
eall .etters WJZ, and on November 7, 1921, the regular license 
was issued for KDKA at East Pittsburgh. 

SCIENTIFIC THEORY REGARDING RADIO 


In order to make more clear the reasons for the problems 
of radio regulition, I desire now to discuss for a few minutes 
the scientific theory as to how radio communications are car- 
ried through the ether. Scientists tell us that light waves, 
heat waves, and radio waves all travel at the same speed, 
namely, 186,000 miles, or 300,000,000 meters per second. The 
light waves are exceedingly short, the heat waves slightly 
longer than the light waves, and the radio waves still longer 
than the heat waves. 

The waves that can be used for radio purposes range from 
1 meter to 33,000 meters in length. 

LENGTH OF A WAVE LENOTHI 


The length of a wave length is the distance from the crest 
of one radio wave to the crest of the next radio wave. The 
mechanical instruments used in broadcasting send impulses out 
into the ether, and the results are termed “ wave lengths.” The 
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faster these impulses are sent out the shorter the distance 


between the resulting waves in the ether, and thus the shorter 
the wave length. 


When u transmitter sends 100,000 impulses per second, which | 
travel at the speed of light—namely, 800,000,000 meters per | 


second——the length of the wave lengths is found by dividing 
300,000,000 meters, the distance traveled, by 100,000 impulses, 
which gives 3,000 meters. In other words, there are 100,000 
impulses or waves when a 3,000-meter wave length is used. 

If the wave length be reduced from 38,000 meters to 300 


meters then the transmitter must send out ten times as many | 
If the | 


impulses, or 1,000,000 impulses or waves per second, 
wave length be reduced to 30 meters, the transmitter must 
send out 10,000,000 impulses per second. If the wave length be 
reduced to 3 meters, 100,000,000 impulses per second, and if 
to 1 meter, 300,000,000 impulses per second. 

Of course, such figures are entirely beyond human concep- 
tion, and can only be suggested to the human mind by saying 
they are a part of infinity. 

WHY THERE ARE ONLY 95 CHANNELS IN BROADCASTING BAND 

At the present the mechanical instruments used for broad- 
casting and receiving are still so imperfect that wave lengths 
which may be used for broadcasting without causing interfer- 
ence with one another must be separated by what is termed “ 10 
kilocycles,” or 10,000 impulses per second. That means that 
the rates of speed at which these impulses or waves are emitted 
into the ether by two different transmitters must be at least 
10,000 per second apart. One transmitter must send out 
radio waves 10,000 faster per second than the other, a differ- 
ence of 10 kilocycles. 

Up to this time I have used the word “impulses” for the 
radio waves in order not to confuse the minds of Senators who 
have not studied this question. These impulses or waves are 
sometimes termed “ frequencies,’ sometimes “ vibrations,” and 
sometimes “ cycles,” so that when we speak of a difference of 
1 kilocycle, we mean a difference of 1,000 impulses or cycles, 
and when of 10 kilocycles, we mean a difference of 10,000 im- 
pulses or cycles per second, 

You will recall that a few moments ago I stated that the 
length of waves in the ether that could be used for radio 
communication range from 1 meter to 33,000 meters. Of these 
wave lengths only the wave lengths between 200 meters and 
550 meters have been set aside for broadcasting purposes, and 
as a result there are only 95 broadcasting channels in the 
United States available for broadcasting purposes. Now, let 
me explain, if I can, how it happens that there are only 95 
broadcasting channels. Using 200 meters as the wave length, 
and dividing 300,000,000 meters by 200 meters, as I did a mo- 
ment ago, a transmitter must send out 1,500,000 waves or cycles ; 
that is 1.500 kilocycles per second. 

Using 550 meters as the wave length, and dividing it into 
300,000,000 meters, we have 545,000 waves or cycles, which is 
545 kilocyeles, In other words, the wave band from 200 meters 
to 550 meters equals 350 meters, or the difference between 
1,500 kiloeyeles and 545 kilocycles, which is 955 kilocycles. 
Since every broadcasting channel must be separated from every 
other broadcasting channel by 10 kiloeycles, this 955 kilocycles 
furnishes 95 channels for broadcasting. 

In order to avoid interference with Canadian broadcasters 
the Department of Commerce has made a tacit agreement with 
Canadian Government officials that the United States will not 
grant licenses for six of these 95-wave lengths, and Canada 
will not grant licenses for 89 of these 95 channels. 

NOW THE BROADCASTING BAND WAS SELECTED 


The question that naturally arises now is: Why has the 
Department of Commerce limited the broadcasting band from 
200 meters to 550 meters? To answer that question, let me 
remind you that up to this time radiobroadcasting is like 
Topsy, it has “ just growed.” 
ing has come upon us with such a rush that Congress has not 


provided adequate laws and regulations to meet the situation | 


that has developed. 

As 1 stated a few moments ago, broadcasting really began 
with the breadeasting of the election returns by the Westing- 
house Electric Co, at East Pittsburgh in November, 1920. The 
Westinghouse Co. at that time was acting under an experi- 
mental license. When it was decided to enter upon broad- 
casting as a business the Westinghouse Co. applied to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for a broadcasting license, but the Depart- 
ment of Commerce had not yet assigned any wave lengths to 
be licensed for that purpese. 

Until then allocation of wave lengths had been. made only 
for different kinds of wireless telegraphy, such as ship to ship, 
shore to ship, and ship to shere, transoceanic, experimental, 
aud Army and Navy purposes. In fact, Congress in passing the 
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| law of 1912 did not contemplate radiobroadcasting as we now 


| know it. It was not merely unknown but undreamed of at 
that time. 

Although there was no provision regarding broadcasting in 
the law, the Secretary of Commerce issued broadcasting licenses 
for use of the 360 and 400 meter wave lengths, and all broad 
| casting continued on those two wave lengths until the second 
| radio conference in 1923. Secretary Hoover called the situa 
tion to the attention of those attending the conference, and 
it was recommended that they allocate a certain band of wave 
lengths for broadcasting. The band recommended was between 
222 and 545 meters, and this was later enlurged to cover wave 
lengths between 200 and 550 meters, as at present. In this way 
the wave lengths between 200 and 550 meters became known as 
the broadcasting band. 

530 STATIONS ON 89 BROADCASTING CHANNELS 
| AsI have stated previously, in the broadcasting band between 
200 and 550 meters there are only 95 available broadcasting 
channels, 6 of which are reserved for Canada. Yet by separat- 
ing the stations a sufficient distance geographically and assign- 
ing a considerable number of stations of low power to the same 
wave length and by a division of hours of use between different 
stations the Department of Commerce has managed to assign 
| 528 stations to these 89 wave lengths. Although there is con- 
| siderable interference in some instances between various sta- 
| tions, the demand for broadcasting licenses has continuously 
increased until at this time there are approximately 650 ap- 
| 
| 





plications for wave lengths on file with the Department of 
Commerce which have not been granted. 
WHY NOT ENLARGE BROADCASTING BAND? 

Much consideration has been given to the proposal to enlarge 
the wave band for broadcasting, above 550 meters and below 
200 meters, in order to provide additional channels for broad- 
casting purposes. This subject has been before the last two or 
three radio conferences and very carefully considered, and in 
each case the conference has recommended against enlarging 
the band. There are a number of reasons given for this 
action. In the first place, when manufacturers began to con- 
struct receiving sets they were all so built as to receive broad- 
easting signals only on wave lengths between 200 meters and 
500 meters. Should a license be granted to broadcast on some 
other wave length none of the present receiving sets would be 
able to receive the communication, and since there are now 
about 5,000,000 sets in the hands of citizens, all of them would 
have to be changed or replaced by new sets to be able to re- 
ceive broadcasting on additional wave lengths. However, this 
is not an expensive or difficult change to make, and it is my 
opinion that some enlargement of this band should be made. 
But that is a problem to be discussed and settled by a com- 
mission such as provided in this bill. 

At present not all of the available channels for broadcasting 
are being utilized. The Department of Commerce officials in- 

| form me that they have licensed 641 channels and that there 
are probably 1,200 to 1,500 channels still available, although 
| the number of unused channels may not exceed 1,000. Much 
| depends upon the kind of apparatus that is used in transmitting 
| and receiving, but regardless of the present imperfect state 
| of radio mechanical devices there is undoubtedly a large num- 
ber of unused channels still available, and by changing the 
allocation of wave bands from the different services no doubt 
much larger number of stations can be licensed for broad- 
} 

| 


easting without seriously limiting the use of radio for other 
necessary purposes. 
UNLIMITED CHANNELS IN SHORT WAVE LENGTHS 


As yet radio engineers have not been able to master the use 

of extremely short wave lengths, probably because of the tre- 
| mendous number of impulses or waves that must be sent out by 
| the transmitter each second. 
these short wave lengths there will be literally thousands and 
| thousands of broadcasting channels in these short wave lengths, 
and the chief difficulties which arise now because of a scarcity 
| of broadcasting channels will be entirely removed, because in 
the 1-meter length alone there are 30,000 broadcasting channels. 

SUPREME USE OF RADIO IS FOR SHIPS 


It must be remembered, however, that there is one use for 
radio that is supreme, namely, its use in connection with ships 
at sea. This use is indispensable. Before the advent of radio 
ships sailed away and were completely lost to all the world 
until they arrived at some other port. On January 1, 1901, 

the bark Medora made the first use of wireless in an emergency 


If radio engineers ever do master 


at sea when it reported itself water-logged on Ratel Bank and 
was sayed by the coming of immediate assistance by another 
ship. There are numerous other instances of its early use in 
emergencies at sea, but it was not until 1909, when the Florida 








1926 


and Republic collided and used their wireless calls to bring | 
other ships that rescued the passengers and crews, that nations 
were awakened to the invaluable and absolutely essential servy- 
ice that radio renders in navigation. 

LOST STORIES OF SEA TRAGEDIES 

The rescues of passengers and crews of many ships since | 
that time only feebly suggests the tales that might have been | 
told back through the centuries of the ships that have been 
swallowed up in the sea. How many other Titanics have gone 
down beside great icebergs with all their tales of heroism and 
fortitude forever lost because wireless was unknown to the 
world! How many ships have struggled with the sea for 
days, vainly looking for a sail that never came, but which 
wireless now brings from every angle of the compass when 
the S. O. 8. call is given! 

So I say no use of radio can be conceived that is sufficiently 
important to interfere with its use by ships at sea for messages 
from shore to ship, and ship to shore, and ship to ship. In 
1913, 479 American vessels were equipped with radio; in 1923, 
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OTHER USES OF RADIO 


The transoceanic wireless service is another use of radio 
which has become equally as reliable and equally as widely 
used as the cable service. This annihilation of time and space 
for the transmission of communications between continents is 
the next most important use of radio. 

The Navy needs, uses, and must bave a sufficient number of 
wave lengths for actual communication, as well as for experi- 
mental purposes. The Army Signal Corps constantly demands 
numerous wave lengths for use both in practice and experi- 
mental work, as well as for communication purposes. 

The amateurs who constantly experiment must have a reason- 
able number of wave lengths. It should be remembered that 
the amateurs have made most of the important discoveries 
in the development of radio. 


ALLOCATIONS OF WAVE LENGTHS 


At this point I desire to insert in the Recorp the table show- 
ing the allocation of wave-length bands for the different uses 
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These allocations of wave-length bands are made by a volun- 
tary committee representing the three departments, the Navy, 
the Army, and the Commerce Department. They are arrived 
at each year by agreement. If this bill should become a law, 
a Similar method will no doubt continue to be followed by the 
commission and the Army and Navy. 

HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL RADIO LEGISLATION 

This brings me to the discussion of the legislation to be en- 

acted at this time. At this point it is appropriate to review 


briefly the history of radio legislation, both national and inter- 


national. 

I speak of international radio legislation because international 
radio law is the most nearly universal in its application and 
observance of any attempted international agreements yet made 


by the human family. There are two reasons for this. First, 
interference between stations of various nations has forced 
them to work out international rules for control of the use of 
radio. Without international regulation of some kind, effective 
use of radio beyond, or even within, the boundaries of States 
and nations is impossible. Second, there is as yet no known 
method of preventing a radio communication sent into the ether 
from being received by the people of any part of the world, 
and thus there can be no monopoly or secrecy in the transmis- 
sion and reception of radio messages. So each government finds 
it advisable to adhere to these international radio rules. 
BEGINNINGS IN INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH CONFERENCES 


The beginnings of international radio law are found in the 
results of the first conference on international telegrapby 
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held in Paris in 1865. The next telegraph conference was in 
Vienna in i868, the next in Rome in 1872, and the next at St. 
Petersburg in 1875. It was not until 1875 at St, Petersburg 
that the representatives of the principal countries were able to 
agree upon an international telegraph convention, 

Although the United States has never been a party signatory 
to this convention, both the Government and the private com- 
punies of the United have found it advantageous to 
observe the rules and regulations of this agreement. In addi- 
tion to agreeing upon rules and regulations, the St. Petersburg 
couveution set up a permanent international telegraph bureau 
Berne, Switzerland, and this bureau has been in continuous 
operation ever since. While this telegraph bureau has few, if 
auy, powers, it performs several highly important duties, and 
the advent of radio its powers and duties have been 
enlarged to include radio communication as well. 

It keeps records of telegraphic data concerning all telegraph 
gysteins operated by governments, companies, and individuals 
in every part of the world, It lists accurate information about 
various stations, and tabulates it all, and then dis- 
tributes this information to each of the member governments. 
CONFERENCES 


States 


al 


collects 


TELEGRAPH 
St. Petersburg convention provided for the calling of 
conferences to amend and change the rules and 
regulations from time to time. As a result conferences have 
been held as follows: Londyun, 1879; Berlin, 1885; Budapest, 
ISVG; Paris, 1900; London, 1903; Lisbon, 1908; and Paris, 
1925. Under the rules of the telegraph convention each gov- 
ernment submits its proposals for changes to the Berne Bureau 
The bureau compiles these proposals in a book and sends the 
| to each of the countries. The conferences are held on 


The 
subsequent 


book 
invitation of a government that thinks it has sufficiently im 
portant new proposals to be considered by an international 
conference. These invitations are extended through the Berne 
Bureau, and all administrative business of the conference is 
handled in that way. 


THE BERNE BUREAU 
This bureau is the one efficient international bureau that 
operates in the world to-day. It has been functioning suc- 
cessfully for more than 50 years with entire satisfaction. 


‘There have been no changes in the convention since the St. 
Petersburg conference, but the latest revision of the rules and 
regulations of the Berne Telegraph Convention, as amended 
and ratified down to 1908 at Lisbon, covers the following sub- 
jects: 

1. International system of telegraph set up. 
Rules governing the duration of service. 
Certain general trattic arrangements, 
Rules governing the writing and handing in of telegrams. 
Rules concerning government telegrams. 

6. Special provisions for service telegrams (telegrams relating 
to the international telegraph service are transmitted free). 

7. Regulations concerning the counting of words. 

& Established bases for tariffs and charges. 

9. Provisions for the collection of charges. 

10. Rules regulating the transmission of telegrams. 

11. Certain provisions for special telegrams (including radio 
telegrams), 

12. Rules regulating delivery at destination. 

138. Rules governing the transmission of telegraph money 
orders. 

14. Special rules governing press telegrams, 
15. Rules covering telephone service. 
Rules requiring keeping of records of all messages, 
Rules concerning cefunds. 

18. Rules governing the keeping of accounts. 

19. Reservations to make special arrangements between differ- 
ent parties to the convention. 

RADIO IS THE CHILD OF THR TELEGRAPH 


I have reviewed the history of international telegraph law 
because radio is after all the child of the telegraph, and radio 
international law has been mucb more readily accepted because 
of the International Telegraph Convention adopted at St. Peters- 
burg and the regulations since revised at various succeeding 
conferences down to and including the Lisbon conference of 
1LDOS, 

The problems of the telegraph interests and of the radio inter- 
ests are much the same, and so far as practicable the same 
remedies have been applied. Of course the problems resulting 
from interference in radio between stations of various countries 
have made necessary certain additional agreements and regu- 
lations. 

The International Telegraph Conference recognized radio for 
the first time in Lisbon in 1908, when it included a provision in 
the rules and regulations providing that the collection of tolls 


>. 
16. 
17. 
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and tariffs for radio messages handled in part by telegraph lines 
should be handled by the telegraph offices. 

While the telegraph conference recognized radio at Lisbon, 
no further changes or additions regarding radio have been made 
in the telegraph rules, largely because radio has been having its 
own international conferences since 1903. The Paris conference 
of 1925 approved a proposal for joint international confer- 
ences with radio interests hereafter, This will be brought 
before the Washington wireless conference in 1927. 

INTERNATIONAL RADIO CONFERENCES 

In 1903 the German Emperor called the first international 
radio conference at Berlin. The purpose of this conference 
was to consider the making of an international agreement com- 
pelling all wireless stations to exchange signals with ships 
at sea, regardless of the kind of equipment carried by the 
ships. At that time the Marconi Co. owned and operated all 
land stations and had repeatedly refused to answer calls from 
ships using equipment other than the Marconi equipment. 

One of the principal manufacturing companies supplying 
wireless equipment different from the Marconi equipment was 
located in Germany, although there were other companies sup- 
plying such equipment located in other countries. As a result 
the suggestions for an international wireless conference were 
most favorably received by the other countries, and practically 
all the nations sent representatives to Berlin in 1903. 

The conference took no action other than to formulate the 
questions and make a tentative agreement for a later con- 
ference at Berlin in 1906. The representatives also agreed to 
urge their respective governments to send delegates to the 
1906 conference with definite instructions and authority for 
them to act. 

FORCED RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 

At the 1906 conference the United States, through its dele- 
gates, proposed even more stringent requirements as to forced 
communication than Germany. Our delegates insisted that 
not only all shore stations should be compelled to exchange 
signals with ships at sea regardless of the kind of equipment 
used but a similar requirement should be made governing 
communications between ships at sea. 

Our Navy Department was especially insistent upon the 
adoption of this provision. Admiral Manney testified before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in 1908 that on 
one occasion a ship equipped with Marconi instruments refused 
to communicate with an American ship which sent out a dis- 
tress call. Some of our ships had Marconi sets and some did 
not, and the American representatives insisted that the forced- 
communication provision should apply to ships at sea as well 
as to shore stations. 

PROVISIONS OF BERLIN CONVENTION 


On November 3, 1906, the first International Radio Conven- 
tion was signed by all the governments officially represented at 
the Berlin conference. The principal provisions of the conven- 
tion were as follows: 

(1) Provisions for compulsory intercommunication. 

(2) Provisions for preventing interference and confusion, 
whether caused by accident or design. 

(3) Provisions prescribing uniform rules of operation. 

(4) Provisions for the distribution of information necessary 
for intercommunication. 

(5) Provisions defining rates to be charged, fixing a maxi- 
mum, and establishing rules for the collection of charges and 
the settlement of accounts. 

(6) Provisions for the acceptance and transmission of tele- 
grams. 

Ingland and Italy reserved agreement to the compulsory 
communication provisions. Both of these countries had con- 
tracts with the Marconi Co., which bound them to protect that 
company’s interests. Italy expressed its reservation to run 
until the eontracts with Mr. Marconi had expired. England 
fought the compulsory communication provisions throughout 
the convention and finally reserved acceptance of their terms. 

WIRELESS BUREAU AT BERND 

In addition to the provislons enumerated above, the Berlin 
convention provided for the calling of subsequent conferences 
in a manner similar to conferences called under the telegraph 
convention. The Berlin convention incorporated articles 1, 2, 
8, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, and 17 of the International Telegraph Con- 
vention, and also provided for an international wireless bureau 
at Berne as a division of the telegraph bureau there. Each 
government bears its proportionate share of the expenses of 
this telegraph bureau, and the share of the United States 
ranges from $2,000 to $5,000 annually. 

WAVE LENGTHS FOR SHIPS 

The most important provision of the wireless convention, as 

it relates to radio law at this time, is the allocation of 300 and 
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600 meter wave lengths for the use of ships at sea and the 
reservation of all wave lengths between 600 and 1,600 meters 
for governmental use. This allocation still exists, except that 
the United States has abandoned the 300-meter wave length for 
ship purposes, it being included in the present broadcasting 
band. 

The Berlin convention was to go into effect July 1, 1908, it 
being expected that all the countries would have ratified it by 
that time. Italy and England had made reservations as to 
delay in ratification, and since the delegates of the United 
States had been so insistent upon the forced communication 
provisions most all other countries waited for this Government 
to act, although some South American countries ratified at 
once. 

DELAY 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate held hear- 
ings on the treaty during the first session of the Sixtieth Con- 
gress and the War, Navy, and Commerce and Labor Depart- 
ments urged ratification, but the Marconi Co. opposed it. The 
committee never reported the treaty, but in the meantime Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy having ratified, the terms of 
the treaty were observed and thus American ships were able to 
enjoy all the benefits of the treaty even though this Govern- 
ment had not ratified it. 

The Wireless Bureau at Berne proceeded to make plans for 
another international radio conference at London. It was 
realized then that unless the United States ratified the Berlin 
convention, American delegates to the London conference 
would have no voice whatsoever. 


THB LONDON CONFERENCE 


This argument brought ratification of the Berlin convention 
on April 3, 1912, and entitled the United States delegates to 
sit in the London meeting. The London conference changed 
several provisions of the Berlin convention and revised and 
extended the regulations. This convention was signed July 5, 
1912, and practically every government in the world having 
anything to do with radio at all, including many that were not 
parties to the conference, has either signed or adhered to this 
wireless convention. It is safe to say that it is the most uni- 
versally observed international law that has ever been written. 

The United States ratified it January 22, 1913, less than a 
year after it had ratified the 1906 convention. 

The London convention is rather lengthy, but nevertheless I 
ask permission to have it inserted in the Recorp, as it will 
be of great interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The London convention is as follows: 


IN RATIFICATION 


Without objection, it is so 


(Translation. ] 


International Radiotelegraph Convention concluded between Germany 
and the German Protectorates, the United States of America and 
the Possessions of the United States of America, the Argentine 
Republic, Austria, Hungary, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Belgium, the Bel- 
gian Congo, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, Spain and the 
Spanish Colonies, France and Algeria, French West Africa, French 
Equatorial Africa, Indo-China, Madagascar, Tunis, Great Britain and 
the various British Colonies and Protectorates, the Union of South 
Africa, the Australian Federation, Canada, British India, New 
Zealand, Greece, Italy and the Italian Colonies, Japan and Chosen, 
Formosa, Japanese Sakhalin and the leased territory of Kwantung, 
Morocco, Monaco, Norway, the Netherlands, the Dutch Indles and 
the Colony of Curacao, Persia, Portugal and the Portuguese Colonies, 
Roumanta, Russia and the Russian Possessions and Protectorates, 
The Republic of San Marino, Siam, Sweden, Turkey, and Uruguay. 


The undersigned, plenipotentiaries of the Governments of the coun- 
tries enumerated above, having met in conference at London, have 
agreed on the following Convention, subject to ratification; 


ARTICLE 1, 


The High Contracting Parties bind themselves to apply the proyvi- 
sions of the present Convention to all radio stations (both coastal 
stations and stations on shipboard) which are established or worked 
by the Contracting Parties and open to public service between the 
coast and vessels at sea. 

They further bind themselves to make the observance of these pro- 
visions obligatory upon private enterprises authorized either to estab- 


lish or work coustal stations for radiotelegraphy open to public 
service between the coast and vessels at sea, or to establish or work 
radio stations, whether open to general public service or not, on 


board of vessels flying their flag. 
ARTICLE 2, 


By “ coastal stations Is to be understood every radio station estab- 
lished on board a permanently moored vessel used for 
the exchange of correspondence with ships at sea. 


shore or on 
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station established on board any vessel not 
moored is called a “ station on shipboard.” 


Every 
nently 


radlo perma- 


ARTICLE 3, 


The coastal stations and the stations on shipboard shall be bound 
to exchange radiograms without distinction of the radio system adopted 
by such stations. 

Every station on shipboard shall be bound to exchange radiograms 
with every other station on shipboard without distinction of the radio 
system adopted by such stations 

Hlowever, in order not to impede scientific progress, the provisions 
of the present Article shall not prevent the eventual employment of 
a radio system incapable of communicating with other systems, pro- 
vided that such incapacity shall be due to the specific nature of such 
System and that it shall not be the result of devices adopted for the 
sole purpose of preventing intercommunication, 


ARTICLE 4, 


Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 3, a station may be re- 
served for a limited public service determined by the object of the 
correspondence or by other circumstances independent of the system 
employed. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes to 
coastal stations to the telegraph system by special wires, , at least, 
to take other measures which will insure a rapid exchange between 
the coastal stations and the telegraph system. 


connect the 


ARTICLE 6. 


The High Contracting Parties shall notify one another of the names 
of coastal stations and stations on shipboard referred to in Article 1, 
and also of all data, necessary to facilitate and accelerate the exchange 
of radivgrams, as specified in the Regulations. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Each of the High Contracting Parties reserves the right to prescribe 
or permit at the stations referred to in Article 1, apart from the tn- 
stallation the data of which are to be published in conformity with 
Article 6, the installation and working of other devices for the purpose 
of establishing special radio communication without publishing the de- 
tails of such devices. 

ARTICLE 8. 
The working of ‘he radio stations shall be organized as far as pos- 


sible in such manner as not to disturb the service of 
stations. 


other radlo 


ARTICLE 9. 


Radio stations are bound to give absolutely priority to calls of dis 
tress from whatever source, to similarly answer such calls and to take 
such action with regard thereto as may be required. 


ARTICLE 10. 


The charge for a radiogram shall 
cumstances : 

1. (a) The coastal rate, which shall fall to the coastal station; 

(b) The shipboard rate, which shall fall to the shipboard station. 

2. The charge for transmission over the telegraph lines, to be com- 
puted according to the ordinary rules, 

3. The charges for transit through the intermediate coastal or ship- 
board stations and the charges for special services requested by the 
sender. 

The coastal rate shall be subject to the approval of the Govern- 
ment of which the coastal station is dependent, and the shipboard rate 


to the approval of the Government of which the ship is dependent. 


comprise, according to the cir- 


ARTICLE 11. 


The provisions of the present Convention are supplemented by Regu- 
lations, which shall have the same force and go into effect at the same 
time as the Convention. 

The provisions of the present Convention and of the Regulations re 
lating thereto may at any time be modified by the High Contracting 
Parties by common consent. Conferences of plenipotentiaries having 
power to modify the Convention and the Regulations, shall take place 
from time to time; each conference shall fix the time and place of the 
next meeting. 

ARTICLE 12. 


Such conferences shall be composed of delegates of the Government 
of the contracting countries. 

In the deliberations each country shall have but one vote. 

If a Government adheres to the Convention for its colonies, posses- 
sions or protectorates, subsequent conferences may decide that such 
colonies, possessions or protectorates, or a part thereof, shall be con- 
sidered as forming a country as regards the application of the preced- 
ing paragraph. But the number of votes at the disposal of one Gov- 
ernment, including its colonies, possessions or protectorates, shail in no 
case exceed six. 
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The following shall be considered as forming a single country for 
the application of the present Article; 

German Fast Africa 

German Southwest Africa 

Kamerun 

Togo Land 

German Protectorates in the Pacific 

Alaska 

Hawaii and the other American possessions in Polynesia 

The Philippine Islands 

Porto Rico and the American possessions in the Antilles 

The Panama Canal Zone 

The Belgian Congo 

The Spanish Colony of the Gulf of Guinea 

French East Africa 

French Equatorial Africa 


Indo-China 

Madagascar 

Tunis 

T! Unton of South Africa 
The Australian Federation 
Canada 


tritish India 

New Zealand 

Lritrea 

Italian Somaliland 

Chosen, Formosa, Japanese Sakhalin and the leased territory of 
Kwantung. 

The Dutch Indies 

The Colony of Curacao 

Portuguese West Africa 

Portuguese East Africa and the Portuguese possessions in Asia 

Russian Central Asia (littoral of the Caspian Sea) 

Rokhara 

Khiva 

Western Siberia (littoral of the Arctic Ocean) 

Fastern Siberia (littoral of the Pacific Ocean). 


ARTICLE 13. 


The International Bureau of the Telegraph Union shall be charged 
with collecting, coordinating and publishing information of every 
kind relating to radiotelegraphy, examining the applications for 
changes in the Convention or Regulations, promulgating the amend- 
ments adopted, and gencrally performing all administrative work re- 
ferred to it in the interest of international radiotelegraphy. 

lhe expense of such institution shall be borne by all the contracting 
COUDLrIES, 

ARTICLE 14. 


Fach of the High Contracting Parties reserves to itself the right 
of fixing the terms on which it will receive radiograms proceeding 
from or intended for any station, whether on shipboard or coastal, 
which is not subject to the provisions of the present Convention. 

If a radiogram is recelved the ordinary rates shall be applicable 
to it. 

Any radiogram proceeding from a station on shipboard and received 
by a coastal station of a contracting country, or accepted in transit 
by the administration of a contracting country, shall be forwarded. 

Any radiogram intended for a vessel shall also be forwarded if 
the administration of the contracting country has accepted it origi- 
nally or in transit from a non-contracting country, the coastal station 
reserving the right to refuse transmission to a station on shipboard 
subject to a non-contracting country, 


ARTICLE 15, 


The provisions of Articles 8 and 9 of this Convention are also 
applicable to radio installation other than those referred to in 
Article 1, 

ARTICLE 16. 


Governments which are not parties to the present Convention 
shall be permitted to adhere to it upon their request. Such adher- 
ence shall be communicated through diplomatic channels to the con- 
tracting Government in whose territory the last conference shall have 
been held, and by the latter to the remaining Governments. 

The adherence shall carry with it to the fullest extent acceptance of 
all the clauses of this Convention and admission to all the advantages 
stipulated therein. 

(he adherence to the Convention by the Government of a country 
having colonies, possessions or protectorates shall not carry with it 
the adherence of its colonies, possessions or protectorates unless a 
declaration to that effect is made by such Government. Such col- 
onies, possessions and protectorates, as a whole or each of them, 
separately, may form the subject of a separate adherence or a sep- 
arate denunciation within the provisions of the present Article and of 
Article 22. 
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ARTICLE 17 


The provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, and 17 of the 
International Telegraph Convention of St. Petersburg of July 10—22. 
1875, shall be applicable to international radiotelegraphy. 


ARTICLE 18 


In case of disagreement between two or more contracting Govern- 
ments regarding the interpretation or execution of the present Con- 
vention or of the Regulations referred to in Article 11, the question 
in dispute may, by mutual agreement, be submitted to arbitration. 
In such case each of the Governments concerned shall choose another 
Government not interested in the question at issue. 

The decision of the arbiters shall be arrived at by the absolute 
majority of votes. 

In case of a division of votes, the arbiters shall choose, for the 
purpose of settling the disagreement, another contracting Government 
which is likewise a stranger to the question at issue. In case of 
failure to agree on a choice, each arbiter shall propose a disinter- 
ested contracting Government and lots shall be drawn between the 
Governments proposed. The drawing of the lots shall fall to the 
Government within whose territory the international bureau provided 
for in Article 13 shall be located. 


ARTICLE 19. 


The High Contracting Parties bind themselves to take, or propose 
to their respective legislatures, the necessary measures for insuring 
the ‘execution of the present Convention, 


ARTICLE 20 


The High Contracting Parties shall communicate to one another 
any laws already framed, or which may be framed, in their respective 
countries relative to the object of the present Convention. 


ARTICLE 21, 


The High -Contracting Parties shall preserve their entire liberty 
as regards radio installations other than provided for in Article 1, 
especially naval and military installations, and stations used for 
communications between fixed points. All such installations and 
stations shall be subject only to the obligations provided for in 
Articles 8 and 9 of the present Convention. 

However, when such installations and stations are used for public 
maritime service they shall conform, in the execution of such service, 
to the provisions of the Regulations as regards the mode of trans- 
mission and rates. 

On the other hand, if coastal stations are used for general public 
service with ships at sea and also for communication between fixed 
points, such stations shall not be subject, in the execution of the last 
named service, to the provisions of the Convention except for the 
observance of Articles 8 and 9 of this Convention. 

Nevertheless, fixed stations used for correspondence between land 
and land shall not refuse the exchange of radiograms with another 
fixed station on account of the system adopted by such station; the 
liberty of each country shall, however, be complete as regards the 
organization of the service for correspondence between fixed points 
and the nature of the correspondence to be effected by the stations 
reserved for such service. 

ARTICLE 22. 


The present Convention shall go into effect on the ist day of July, 
1913, and shall remain in force for an indefinite period or until the 
expiration of one year from the day when it shall be denounced by any 
of the contracting parties. 

Such denunciation shall effect only the Government in whose name 
it shall have been made. As regards the other Contracting Powers, 
the Convention shall remain in force, 


ARTICLE 23, 


The present Convention shall be ratified and the ratifications ex- 
changed at London with the least possible delay. 

In case one or several of the High Contracting Parties shall not ratify 
the Convention, it shall nevertheless be valid as to the Parties which 
shall have ratified it. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed 
one copy of the Convention, which shall be deposited in the archives of 
the British Government, and a copy of which shall be transmitted to 
each Party. 

Done at London, July 5, 1912. 

For Germany and the German Protectorates: 

B. KorHLEer 

O. WACHENFELD 

Dr. Kari STRECKER 
SCHRADER 

GorTscH 

Dr. Emit Krauss 
FIe.itz 
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For 
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For 
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For 


For 





the United States and the possessions of the United States: 
JoHN R, EpWwarps 
Jno. Q. WALTON 
Wituis L. Moors 
Louts W. AUSTIN 
GEORGE OWEN SQUIER 
EpGak RUSSEL 
C. McK. SauvtzMan 
Davip Wooster Topp 
Jonx Hays HAMMOND, Jr, 
WEBSTER 


W. D. TERRELI 
Joun I, WavrERBURY. 
Argentine Republic: 
Vicente J. DoMInGuEz 
Austria : 
Dr. Frivz Rirrer WAGNER VON JAURHGG. 
Dr. RupoLeuw Rirrer Speeit vy. OSTHSIM, 


Hungary : 
CHARLES FOLLERr 
Dr. pe HaNNYBY 
Bosnia-Herzegovina : 
Hl. GoiGgincer, G. 
ApoLy DeNninomr 
A. CICOLI 
Rompo V10, 


M, 


Belgium : 

J. BANNBUX 

DBLDIME 
Belgium Congo: 

Rosert B. GOLOSCHMIDT. 
Srazil: 

Dr. FRANCISCO BHERING, 


Bulgaria : 


Ivy. STOYANOVITCH, 
Chile: 

Cc. FE. RteKarp, 
Denmark : 

N. Meyer 

J. A. VOHTZ 

R. N. A. FABuR 

T. F. Krarop. 
Egypt: 

J. S. LippeLu 


Spain and the Spanish Colonies: 
Jacopo Garcia Rours 
JUAN DB CARRANZA Y GARRIDO 
JACINTO LABRADOR 
ANTONIO NIETO 
TomMAs FERNANDEZ QUINTANA 
JAIME JANER ROBINSON, 
France and Algeria: 
A. 
French West Africa: 
A. DUCHANS. 


FROUIN. 


French Equatorial Africa: 
A, DucHBaNS. 
Indo-China : 
A. Ducutns., 
Madagascar: 
A. DUCH®NB, 
Tunis: 
ET. DE FELCouRT. 
Great Britain and the various British Colonies and Protec- 


torates: 


For 


For 


For 


For 


H. 
E. 
E. 
G. 
Union of South Africa: 

RIcHARD SOLOMON. 
Australian Federation : 

CHARLES BrRiGat., 


BABINGTON SMITH 
W. FARNALL 
CHARLTON 

M. W. MAcDONOGH, 


Canada: 

G. J. DESBARATS, 
British India: 

H. A. Kirk 

F. E. Dempster, 


For New Zealand: 


C, Wray PALLIS#R, 


For Greece: 


Cc. Dosios, 


For Italy and the Italian Colonies: 


Prof. A. BATTELLE. 
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For 


Japan and for Chosen, Formosa, Japanese Sakhalin, and the 
leased territory of Kwangtung: 
Terstsiro SAKANO 
Kent Ip 
Rivgt NAKAYAMA 
SEMNCHI Kvrose 
For Morocco: 
MouHAMMED EL Kapapbs 
I \SENSIO 
For Monaco: 
Fr. Rousse. 
For Norway: 
Herrye 
K. A. Kxupssén 
For Netherlands: 
G. J. C. A. Pop. 
J. P. Gue@pin 
For Dutch Indies and the Colony of Curacao: 
PreRK 
F. VAN DER Goor., 
For Persia: 
Mirza AppuL GHarrar KHAN, 
For Portugal and the Portuguese Colonies: 
ANTONIO MARIA DA StLva, 
For Rumania: 
C. Boprescu, 
For Russia and the Russian possessions and Protectorates: 
N. DE ETTER 
P. OSSADTCHY 
A. EULER 
SERGURIRVITCH 
V. Datrrererr 
I>). SOKOLTSOW 
A. STCHASTNYI 
SARON A, WYNBKBN, 
For Republic of San Marino: 
ARTURO SPRENA, 
For Siam: 
LUANG SANPAKITCH PRESCHA 
Wa. J. ArcHmr 
For Sweden: 
RYDIN 
LiAMILTON, 
For Turkey: 
M. EMIN 
M. Faury. 
OsmMaN Sabdt 
For Uruguay: 
Feo. R. Vipreira. 
{ Translation. ] 
FINAL ProtTocon 
At the moment of signing the Convention adopted by the Inter- 


national Radiotelegraph Conference of London, the undersigned plent- 
potentiaries have agreed as follows: 
Ls 
The exact nature of the adherence notified on the part of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina not yet being determined, it is recognized that one vote 
shall be assigned to Bosnia-Herzegovina but that a decision will be 
necessary at a later date as to whether this vote belongs to Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in virtue of the second paragraph of Article 12 of the 
Convention, or whether this vote is accorded to it in conformity with 
the provisions of the third paragraph of that Article. 


1m. 


Note is taken of the following declaration: 

The Delegation of the United States declares that its government 
is under the necessity of abstaining from all action with regard te 
rates, because the transmission of radiograms as well as of ordinary 
telegrams in the United States is carried on, wholly or in part, by 
commercial or private companies. 

rt. 


Note is likewise taken of the following declaration: 

The Government of Canada reserves the right to fix separately, 
for each of its coastal stations, a total maritime rate for radiograms 
proceeding from North America and destined for any ship whatever, 
the coastal rate amounting to three-fifths and the shipboard rate to 
two-fifths of the total rate. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have drawn up 
the present Final Protocol, which shall be of the same force and 
effect as though the provisions thereof had been embodied in the text 
of the Convention itself to which it has reference, and they have 
signed one copy of the same, which shall be deposited in the archives 
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ef the British Government, and a copy of which shall be transmitted 
to each of the Partt 


Done 


For 


at London, July 5, 


Germany and 


s 


ro 
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the German Protectorates: 


B. KOEHLER 

0. WACHENFELD 

Dr. Karu STRECKER 
SCHRADER 

GOErTSCH 

Dn. Emin Krauss 
FikLitz 


For the United States and the possessions of the United States: 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


Argentine Rep 


Austria: 


Iiungary: 


fosnia-Herzege 


Belgium: 


Brazil: 
fulgaria : 
Chile: 


Denmark : 


Egypt: 


ublic: 


vina: 


* Belgian Congo: 


JoHN R, EDWARDS 
Jxo. Q. WALTON 
Wittis L. Moore 
Lovis W. AUSTIN 
GEORGE OWEN SQUIER 
Lipo RUSSEL 

C McK, SAsurzMan 
Davin Woosrer ‘Topp 
Jous Ways HAMMOND, Jr, 
WERSTER 

W. D. Terre_i 

JoHN |. WatTrerreury 


VICENTE J. DOMINGUEZ, 


Dr. Fritz Rirrer WAGNER VON JAURNGG. 
Dr. RUpOLF RirTeER SPEIL vy, OSTHEIM. 


CHARLES FOLLEatT 
Dr. DE HENNYEY 

H. Gorernerr, G. M. 
Apoiru DANINGER 
A. CICOLI 


ROMEO V10, 


J. Banneux 
DELDIME 


Ropert B. GOLpscHMIDT, 
Dr. Francisco BEHRING 
Iv. STOYANOVITCH, 

C. EB. RieKarp, 

N. MEyRR 

J. A. VouTz 

R. N. A, FABER 


T. F. KRrarvp. 


J. S. Lippeut, 


Spain and the Spanish Colonies: 


France and Algeria: 


rene 


JacoBo Garcia ROURE 

JUAN DE CARRANZA ¥ GARRIDO 
JACINTO LABRADOR 

ANTONIO NIETO 

TOMAS FERNANDEZ QULNTANA 
JAIME JANER ROBINSON, 


A. FRovwInN, 


1 West Africa: 


A. DUCHENE, 


French Equatorial Africa: 


* Indo China: 


Madagascar: 


Tunis: 


Great Britain 


torates: 


and 


A. DccHBNE, 
A. Ducu®NB. 
A. DucHENE, 


ET. DE FSELcouRT. 
the various British Colonies and Protec- 


H. Bapincron SMITH 
BE. W. FaRNALL 

E. CHARLTON 

G. M. W. Macponoen 


For Union of South Africa: 


RicHaRD SOLOMON, 


For Australian Federation: 


For Canada: 


CHARLDS BRIGHT. 


G. J. DesBaRaTs, 


For British India: 
H. A. Kirx. 
>. DEMPSTDR. 


a 


For New Zealand: 
C. WRAY PALLISER, 
For Greece: 
C. Dostes. 
For Italy and the Italian Colonies: 
Pror. A. BATTELLI. 
For Japan and for Chosen, Formosa, Japanese Sakhalin, and the 
leased territory of Krantung: 
Tersvusino SAKANO, 
KENgI Ips. 
Rivst NAKAY4MA, 
SFIICHI Kurose, 
For Morocco: 
MOHAMMED BL KABADJ, 
U. ASENSIO, 
For Monaco: 
Fr. Rousset, 
For Norway: 
HEPFTYe. 
K. A. KNUDSSON, 
For Netherlands: ° 
G. J. C. A. Por. 
J. P. GuEPIN, 
For Dutch Indies and the Colony of Curacao: 
PERK. 
F. VAN DER GooT. 


For Persia: 
Mirza ABDUL GHAFFAR KAN, 
For Portugal and the Portuguese Colonies : 
ANTONIO Maria DA SILVA, 
For Roumania: 
C. Boprescu. 
For Russia and the Russian possessions and Protectorates: 
N. pe Errer. 
P. OSSADTCHY, 
A. EULER. 
SPRGURIEVITCH. 
V. DMITRIPFF. 
D. SoKOLTSOW. 
A. STCHASTNYI. 
Baron A. WYNEKEN, 
For Republic of San Marino: 
ARTURO SERENA, 
For Siam: 
IUVANG SANPAKITCH PREECHA, 
Wa. J. ARCHER. 
For Sweden : 
RYDIN. 
HAMILTON, 


For Turkey: 
M. EMIN. 
M. Faury. 
OSMAN SADI. 
For Uruguay: 
Fep. R. VIDIPLLA. 
SERVICE REGULATIONS AFFIXED TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
RADIOTELEGRAPH CONVENTION, LONDON, 1912, 
(Translation.] 
1. ORGANIZATION oF Rapio STATIONS, 
ARTICLE I. 


The choice of radio apparatus and devices to be used by the coastal 
stations and stations on shipboard shall be unrestricted. The in- 
stallation of such stations shall as far a possible keep pace with scien- 
tific and technical progress. 

ARTICL® It. 


Two wave lengths, one of 600 meters and the other of 300 meters, 
are authorized for general public service. Every coastal etation 
opened to such service shall be equipped in such manner as to be 
able to use these two wave lengths, one of which shall be designated 
as the normal wave length of the station. During the whole time 
that a coastal station is open it shall be in condition to receive calls 
according to its normal wave length. For the correspondence specified 
under paragraph 2 of Article XXXV, however, a wave length of 
1,800 meters shall be used. In addition, each Government may au- 
thorize in coastal stations the employment of other wave lengths 
designed to insure long-range service or any service other than for 
general public correspondence established in conformrity with the pro- 
visions of the Convention under the reservation that such wave 
lengths do not exceed 600 meters or that they do exceed 1,600 meters. 
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In particular, stations used exclusively for sending signals designed 
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to determine the position of ships shall not employ wave lengths | 


exceeding 150 meters. 
ARTICLE Itt. 

1. Every station on shipboard shall be equipped in such manner as to 
be able to use wave lengths of 600 meters and of 300 meters. The first 
shall be the normal wave length and may not be exceeded for trans- 
mission except in the case referred to under Article XXXV_ (para- 
graph 2). 

Other wave lengths, less than 600 meters, may be used in special 
cases and under the approval of the managements to which the 
coastal and shipboard stations concerned are subject. 

2. During the whole time that a station on shipboard is open it 
shall be able to receive calle according to its normal wave length. 

8. Vessels of small tonnage which are unable to use a wave length 
of 600 meters for transmission, may be authorized to employ exclu- 
sively the wave length of 300; they must be able to receive a wave 
length of 600 meters, 

ARTICLE IV. 

Communication between a coastal station and a station on ship 
board shall be exchanged on the part of both by means of the same 
wave length. If, in a particular case, communication is difficult, the 
two stations may, by mutual consent, pass from the wave length 
with which they are communicating to the other re ulation wave 
length. Both stations shall resume their normal wave length when 
the exchange of radiograms is finished. 


ARTICLE V. 


1. The International Bureau shall draw up, publish, and revise 
from time to time an official chart showing the coastal stations, 
their normal ranges, the principal lines of navigation, and the time 
normally taken by ships for the voyage between the different ports 
of call. 

2. It shall draw up and publish a list of radio stations of the class 
referred to in Article I of the Convention, and from time to time supple- 
ments covering additions and modifications. Such list shall contain 
for each station the following data: 

(1) In the case of coastal stations; name, nationality and geo- 
graphical location indicated by the territorial subdivision and the 
latitude and longitude of the place; in the case of stations on ship- 
board; name and nationality of the ship; when the case arises, the 
name and address of the party working the station; 

(2) The cal] letters (the calls shall be distinguishable from one 
another and each must be formed of a group of three letters) ; 

(3) The normal range; 

(4) The radio system with the characteristics of the transmitting 
system (musical sparks, tonality expressed by the number of double 
vibrations, etc.) ; 

(5) The wave lengths used (the normal wave length to be under 
scored) ; 

(6) The nature of the services carried on ; 

(7) The hours during which the station is open; 

(8) When the case arises, the hour and method of transmitting 
time signals and meteorological telegrams ; 

(9) The coastal rate or shipboard rate. 

3. The list shall also contain such data relating to radio stations 
other than those specified in Article I of the Convention as may be 
communicated to the International Bureau by the management of 
the Radio Service (“administration”) to which such stations are 
subject, provided that such managements are either adherents to the 
Convention or, if not adherents, have made the declaration referred 
to in Article XLVIII. 

4. The following notations shall be adopted in documents for use 
by the International Service to designate radio stations: 

PG Station open to general publie correspondence. 
PR Station open to limited public correspondence. 

P Station of private interest. 

O Station open exclusively to official correspondence. 
N Station having continuous service. 

X Station having no fixed working hours. 

5. The name of a station on shipboard appearing in the first column 
of the list shall be followed, im case there are two or more vessels 
of the same name, by the call letters of such station, 


ARTICLE VI. 


The exchange of superfluous signals and words is prohibited to 
stations of the class referred to in Article I of the Convention. Ex- 
periments and practice will be permitted in such stations in so far 
as they do not interfere with the service of other stations. 

Practice shall be carried on with wave lengths different from those 
authorized for public correspondence, and with the minimum of power 
necessary. 

ARTICLE VIT. 


1. All stations are bound to carry on the service with the minimum 
of energy necessary to insure safe communication. 
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2. Every coastal or shipboard station shall comply with the fol- 
lowing requirements : 

(a) The waves sent out shall be as pure and as little damped as 
possible ; 

In particular, the use of transmitting devices in which the waves 
sent out are obtained by means of sparks directly tm the aerial (plain 
aerial) shall not be authorized except in cases of distress 

It may, however, be permitted im the case of certain special sta- 
tions (those of small vessels for example) in which the primary power 
does not exceed 50 watts. 

(vb) The apparatus shall be able to transmit and receive at a speed 
equal to at least 20 words a minute, words to be counted at the rate 
of 5 letters each. 

New installations using more than 50 watts shall be equipped in 
such a way as to make it possible to obtain with ease several ranges 
less than the normal range, the shortest being approximately 15 
nautical miles. Existing installations using more than 50 watts shall 
be remodeled, wherever possible, so as to comply with the foregoing 
provisions. 

(c) Receiving apparatus shall be able to receive, with the greatest 
possible protection against interference, transmissions of the wave 
lengths specified in the present Regulations, up to 600 meters 

3. Stations serving solely for determining the position of ships 
(radiophares) shall not operate over a radius greater than 30 nautical 
miles. 

ARTICLE YIIT. 

Independently of the general requirements specified under Article 
VII, stations on shipboard shall likewise comply with the following 
requirements: 

(a) The power transmitted to the radio apparatus, measured at 
the terminals of the generator of the station, shall not, under normal 
conditions, exceed one kilowatt. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of Article XXXV, paragraph 2, 
power exceeding one kilowatt may be employed when the vessel! finds 
it necesSary to correspond while more than 200 nautical miles distant 
from the nearest coastal station, or when, owing to unusual circum- 
stances, communication can be established only by means of an increase 
of power. 

ARTICLE IX. 

1. No station on shipboard shall be established or worked by 
private enterprise without a license issued by the Government to 
which the vessel is subject. 

Stations on board of ships having their port of registry in a col- 
ony, possession, or protectorate may be described as subject to the 
authority of such colony, possession, or protectorate. 

2. Every shipboard station holding a license issued by one of the 
contracting Governments shall be considered by the other Govern- 
ments as having an installation fulfilling the requirements stipulated 
in the present Regulations. 

Competent authorities of the countries at which the ship calls may 
demand the production of the license. In default of such produe- 
tion, these authorities may satisfy themselves as to whether the radio 
Installations of the ship fulfill the requirements imposed by the present 
regulations, 

When the management of the radio service of a country Is con- 
vinced by its working that a station on shipboard does not fulfill the 
requirements, it shall, in every case, address a complaint to the man- 
agement of the radic service of the country to which such ship is a 
subject. The subsequent procedure, when necessary, shall be the same 
as that prescribed in Article XII, paragraph 2. 


ARTICLE X. 


1. The service of the station on shipboard shall be carried on by 
a telegraph operator holding a certificate issued by the Government 
to which the vessel is subject, or, in case of necessity and for one 
voyage only, by some other adhering Government. 

2. There shall be two classes of certificates: 

The first class certificate shall attest the professional efficiency of 
the operator as regards: 

(a) Adjustment of the apparatus and knowledge of its functioning; 

(b) Transmission and acoustic reception at the rate of not less than 
20 words a minute; 

(c) Knowledge of the regulations governing the exchange of radio 
correspondence. 

The second class certificate may be issued to operators who are 
able to transmit and receive at a rate of only 12 to 19 words a minute 
but who, in other respects, fulfill the requirements mentioned above. 
Operators holding second class certificates may be permitted on: 

(a) Vessels which use radiotelegraphy only in their own service 
and in the correspondence of their crews, fishing vessels in particular; 

(b) All vessels, as substitutes, provided such vessels have on board 
at least one operator holding a first-class certificate. However, on 
vessels classed under the first category indicated in Article XIII, the 
service shall be carried on by at least two telegraph operators holding 
first-class certificates. 
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In the stations on shipboard, transmissians shall be made only by 
operators holding first or second-class certificates except in cases of 
necessity where it would be impossible to conform to this provision. 

(3) The certificate shall furthermore state that the Government has 
bound the operator to secrecy with regard to the correspondence. 

4. The radio service of the station on shipboard shall be under the 
superior authority of the commanding officer of the ship. 


ARTICLE XI, 


Ships provided with radio installations and classed under the first 
two categories indicated in Article XIII are bound to have radio 
installations for distress calls all the elements of which shall be kept 
under conditions of the greatest possible safety to be determined by 
the Government issuing the license Such emergency installations 
shall have their own source of energy, be capable of quickly being set 
into operation, of functioning for at least six hours, and have a mini- 
mum range of 80 nautical miles for ships of the first category and 50 
miles for those of the second. Such emergency installations shall not 
be required in the case of vessels the regular installations of which 
fulfill the requirements of the present Article, 


ARTICLE XIl, 


If the management of the radio service of a country has knowledge 
of any infraction of the Convention or of the Regulations committed 
in any of the stations authorized by it, it shall ascertain the facts and 
fix the responsibility. 

In the case of stations on shipboard, if the operator is responsible 
for such Infraction, the management of the radio service shall take 
the necessary measures, and, if the necessity should arise, withdraw 
the certificate. If it is ascertained that the infraction is the result of 
the condition of the apparatus or of instructions given the operator, 
the same method shall be pursued with regard to the license issued to 
the vessel. 

2. In cases of repeated infractions chargeable to the same vessel, 
if the representations made to the management of the country to 
which the vessel is subject by that of another country remain with- 
out effect, the latter shall be at liberty, after giving due notice, to 
authorize its coastal stations not to accept communications proceeding 
from the vessel at fault. In case of disagreement between the man- 
agements of the radio service of two countries, the question shall be 
submitted to arbitration at the request of either of the two Govern- 
ments concerned. The procedure is indicated in Article 18 of the 
Convention, 

2. Hours oF Sexvick or STATIONS, 
ARTICLE XIII. 


(a) Coastal stations: 

1. The service of coastal stations shall, as far as possible, be con- 
stant, day and night, without interruption. 

Certain coastal stations, however, may have a service of Iimited 
duration. The management of the radio service of each country shall 
tix the hours of service, 

2. The coastal stations whose service is not constant shall not close 
before having transmitted all their radiograms to the vessels which 
are within their radius of actlon, nor before having received from 
such vessels all the radiograms of which notice has been given. This 
provision is likewlse applicable when vessels signal their presence 
before the actual cessation of work. 

(b) Stations on shipboard: 

%. Stations on shipboard shall be classed under three categories: 

(1) Stations having constant service ; 

(2) Stations having a service of limited duration; 

(3) Stations having no fixed working hours. 

When the ship is under way, the following shipboard stations shall 
have an operator constantly listening in; Ist, Stations of the first 
category; 2nd, Those of the second category during the hours in 
which they are open to service. During the remaining hours, the last 
named stations shall have an operator at the radio instrument 
listening in during the first ten minutes of each hour. Stations of 
the third category are not bound to perform any regular service of 
listening in. 

It shal! fall to the Governments issuing the Hcenses specified in 
Article IX to fix the category in which the ship shall be classed as 
regards its obligations in the matter of listening in. Mention shall 
be made of such classification in the license. 


8. ForM AND PosTiInG or RADIOGRAMS, 
ARTICLE XIV. 


1. Radlograms shall show, as the first word of the preamble, that 
the service is “ radio.” 

2. In the transmission of radiograms proceeding from a ship at 
sea, the date and hour of posting at the shipboard station shall be 
stated in the preamble. 

3. Upon forwarding a radlogram over the telegraph system, the 
coastal station shall show thereon as the office of origin, the name 
of the ship of origin as it appears in the list, and also when the case 
arises, that of the last ship which acted as intermediary. These data 
shall be followed by the name of the coastal station, 
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ARTICLE XV. 

The address of radiograms intended for ships shall be as complete 
as possible, 

It shall embrace the following: 

(a) The name or title of the addressee, with additional designa- 
tions, if any; 

(b) The name of the vessel as it appears in the first column of 
the list; 

(c) The name of the coastal station as it appears in the list. 

The name of the ship, however, may be replaced, at the sender's 
risk, by the designation of the route to be followed by such vessel, 
as determined by the names of the ports of departure and destina- 
tion or by any other equivalent information. 

2. In the address, the name of the ship as It appears in the first 
column of the list, shall, in all cases and independently of its length, 
be counted as one word. 

3. Radiograms framed with the ald of the International Code of 
Signals shall be transmitted to their destination without being 
translated, 


4. Rates. 
ARTICLE XVI. 

1. The coastal rate and the shipboard rate shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the tariff per word, pure and simple, on the basis of 
an equitable remuneratio:. for the radio work, with an optional 
minimum rate per radiogram. 

The coastal rate shall not exceed 60 centimes (11.6 cents) a word, 
and the shipboard rate shall not exceed 40 centimes (7.7 cents) a 
word. However, cach management shall be at liberty to authorize 
coastal and shipboard rates higher than such maximum in the case of 
stations of ranges exceeding 400 nautical miles, or of stations whose 
work is exceptionally difficuit owing to physical conditions in con- 
nection with the installation or working of the same. 

The optional minimum rate per radiogram shall not be higher 
than the coastal rate or shipboard rate for a radiogram of ten words. 

2. In the case of radiograms proceeding from or destined for a 
country and exchanged directly with the coastal stations of such 
country, the rate applicable to the transmission over the telegraph 
lines shall not, on the average, exceed the inland rate of such country. 

Such rate shall be computed per word, pure and simple, with an 
optional minimum rate which shall not exceed the rate for ten words. 
It shall be stated in francs by the management of the radio service 
of the country to which the coastal station is subject. 

In the case of countries of the European system, with the excep- 
tion of Russia and Turkey, there shall be but one rate for the territory 
of each country. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


1. When a radiogram proceeding from a ship and intended for 
the coast passes through one or two shipboard stations, the charges 
shall comprise, in addition to the rates of the shipboard station of 
origin, the coastal station and the telegraph lines, tne shipboard 
rate of each of the ships which have participated in the transmission. 

2. The sender of a radiogram proceeding from the coast and in- 
tended for a ship may require that his message be transmitted by 
way of one or two stations on shipboard; he shall deposit for this 
purpose an amount equal to the radio and telegraph rates and, in 
addition, a sum to be fixed by the office of origin, as surety for the 
payment to the intermediary shipboard stations of the transit rates 
fixed by paragraph 1. He shall further pay, at his option, either the 
rate for a telegram of five words or the price of the postage on a 
letter to be sent by the coastal station to the office of origin giving 
the necessary information for the liquidation of the smounts de- 
posited, 

The radiogram shall then be accepted at the sender’s risk; it 
shall show before the address the prepaid instruction, to wit: “xX 
retransmissions telegraph” or “X retransmissions letter” accord- 
ing to whether the sender desired the information necessary for the 
liquidation of the deposits to be furnished by telegraph or by letter. 

3. The rate for radiograms proceeding from a ship intended for 
another ship, and forwarded through one or two intermediary coastal 
stations, shall comprise: 

The shipboard rates of the two ships, the coastal rate of the coastal 
station or two coastal stations, as the case may be, and the telegraph 
rate, when necessary, applicable to the transmission between the two 
coastal stations, 

4. The rate for radiograms exchanged between ships without the 
intervention of a coastal station shall comprise the shipboard rates of 
the vessels of origin and destination, together with the shipboard rates 
of the intermedfary stations. 

5. The coastal ang shipboard rates accruing to the stations of tran- 
sit shall be the same as those fixed for such stations when they are 
stations of origin or destination. In no case shall they be collected 
more than once. 

6. In the case of every coastal station acting as intermediary, the 
rate to be collected for the service of transit shall be the highest 








coastal rate applicable to direct communication with the two ships 
concerned, 
ARTICLE XVIII, 

The country within whose territory a coastal station is established 
which serves as intermediary for the exchange of radiograms between 
a station on board ship and another country shall be considered, so 
far as the application of telegraph rates is concerned, as the country 
of origin or of destination of such radiograms, and not as the country 
of transit. 

5. COLLECTION OF CHARGES, 
ARTICLE XLX. 

The total charge for radiograms shall be collected of the sender, with 
the exception of: 

(1) Charges for special delivery (Art. LVIII, Par. 1, of the Tele 
graph Regulations); (2) Charges applicable to inadmissible combina- 
tions or alterations of words noted by the office or station of destina- 
tion (Art. XIX, par. 9 of the Telegraph Regulations) such charges 
being collected of the addressee. 

Stations on shipboard shall to that end have the necessary tariffs. 
They shall be at liberty, however, to obtain information from coastal 
stations on the subject of rates for radiograms for which they do not 
possess all the necessary data. 

2. The counting of words by the office of origin shall be conclusive 
in the case of radiograms intended for ships and that of the shipboard 
station of origin shall be conclusive in the case of radiograms proceed- 
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bility and make sure that no other correspondence {s being carried 
on within its radius of action; if it finds otherwise, it shall wait 
for the first pause, unless it is convinced that its call will not be 
likely to disturb the correspondence in progress. The same applies 
in case the station desires to answer a call. 

4. For calling, every station shall use the normal wave of the 
Station it wishes to call 

5. If in spite of these precautions the transmission of a radio 
gram is impeded at any place, the call shall cease upon the first 
request from a .coastal station open to public correspondence. The 
latter station shall in such case indicate the approximate length of 
time it will be necessary to wait. 

6. The station on shipboard shall make known to every coastal 


station to which it has signaled its presence the moment at which it 


| Proposes to cease its operations and the probable duration of the 


ing from ships, both for purposes of transmission and of the interna- | 


tional accounts. However, when the radiogram is worded wholly or in 
part, elther in one of the languages of the country of destination, in 
the ease of radiograms preceeding from ships, or in one of the lan- 
guages of the country to which the ship is subject, in the case of radio 


grams intended for ships, and contains combinations or alterations of | 


words contrary to the usage of such language, the bureau or shipboard 
station of destination, as the case may be, shall have the right to re- 
cover from the addressee the amount of charge not collected. In case 
of refusal to pay, the radiogram may be withheld. 
6. TRANSMISSION OF RADIOGRAMS. 
(a) Signals of transmission. 
ARTICLE XX. 
The signals to be employed are those of the Morse International 
Code, 
ARTICLE XXI. 
Ships in distress shal] use the following signal: 
eo © == =e om 6 6 6 
repeated at brief intervals, followed by the necessary particulars. 

As soon as a station hears the signal of distress it shall cease all 
correspondence and not resume it until after it has made sure that 
the correspondence to which the call for assistance has given rise is 
terminated. 

Stations which hear a signal of distress shall conform to the instruc 
tions given by the ship making such signal as regards the order of the 
messages or their cessation, 

In case the call letters of a particular station are added at the 
end of the series of calls for assistance, the answer to the call shall 
be incumbent upon that station alone unless such station fails to reply. 
If the call for assistance does not specify any particular station, 
every station hearing such call shall be bound to answer it. 

ARTICLE XXII. 

For the purpose of giving or requesting information concerning the 
radio service, stations shall make use of the signals contained in the 
list appended to the present Regulations. 


(B) OrxperR OF TRANSMISSION 
ARTICLE XXIII, 


Between two stations radiograms of the same order shall be trans- 
mitted one by one, by the two stations alternately, or in series of 
several radiograms, as the coastal station may indicate, provided the 
duration of the transmission of each series does not exceed fifteen 
minutes. 


(C.) Meruop or CALLING Rapto StTaTions AND TRANSMISSION OF 
RADIOGRAMS. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 


1. As a general rule, it shall be the shipboard station that calls 
the coastal station whether it has radiograms to transmit or not. 

2. In waters where the radio traffic is very great (BPritish Chan- 
nel, etc.), a coastal station should not, as a general rule, be called 
by a shipboard station unless the former is within normal range of 
the shipboard station and not until the distance of the vessel from 
the coastal station is less than 75 per cent of the normal range of the 
latter. 

3. Before proceeding to call, the coastal station or the station on 
shipboard shall adjust its receiving apparatus to its maximum sensi- 


interruption, 
ARTICLE XXV. 

1. The call shall comprise the signal 

—e om © am, 
the call letters of the station called transmitted three times, the word 
“from” (de) followed by the call letters of the sending station trans- 
mitted three times. 

2. The called station shall answer by making the signal 

—_—ec = ¢ = 
followed by the call letters of the corresponding station transmitted 
three times, the word “ from,” its own call letters, and the signal 
—= ¢ =< . 

3. Stations desiring to enter into communication with ships, with- 
out, however, knowing the names of the ships within their radius of 
action, may employ the signal ams e am e me oe 6 ome (Signal 
of inquiry). The provisions of paragraphs 1 and 2 are likewise 


| applicable to the transmission of a signal of inquiry and to the answer 


| to such signal. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 


If a station called does not answer the call (Article XXV) trans- 
mitted three times at intervals of two minutes, the call shall not be 
resumed until after an interval of fifteen minutes, the station issuing 
the call having first made sure of the fact that no radio correspond 
ence is in progress. 

ARTICLE XXVIII. 

Every station which has occasion to transmit a radiogram requir- 
ing the use of high power shall first send out three times the signal 
of warning ——= ¢ © =m a, with the minimum of power nec 
essary to reach the neighboring stations. It shall not begin to trans 
mit with high power until 30 seconds after sending the signal of 
warning. 

ARTICLE XXVIII. 

1. As soon as the coastal station has answered, the shipbeard sta- 
tion shall furnish it with the fellowing data in ease it has messages 
to transmit; such data shall likewise be furnished upon request from 
the coastal Station: 

(a) The approximate distance, in nautical miles, of the vessel from 
the coastal station ; 

(b) The position of the vessel indicated in a concise form and 
adapted to the circumstances of the case; 

(c) Her next port of call; 

(d) The number of radiograms, if they are of normal length, or 
the number of words, if the messages are unusually long. 

The speed of the ship in nautical miles shall also be given if spe- 
cially requested by the coastal station. 

2. The coastal station shall answer stating, as provided in para- 
graph 1, either the number of radiograms or the number of words 
to be transmitted to the ship, and also the order of transmission 

8. If the transmission can not take place immediately; the coastal 
station shall inform the station on shipboard of the approximate length 
of time that it will be necessary to wait. 

4. If a shipboard station called can not receive for the moment, It 
shall inform the station calling of the approximate length of time that 
it will be necessary to wait. 

5. In the exchange of messages between two stations on shipboard, 
it shall fall to the station called to fix the order of transmission. 


ARTICLE XXIX, 


When a coastal station receives calls from several shipboard stations, 
it shall deeide the order in which such stations shall be admitted to 
exchange their messages. 

In fixing this order the coastal station shall be guided exclusively 
by the necessity of permitting each station concerned to exchange the 
greatest possible number of radiograms., 


ARTICLE XXX. 


Before beginning the exchange of correspondence the coastal station 
shall advise the shipboard station whether the transmission is to be 
effected in the alternate order or by series (Article XXIII); it shall 
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then begin the traazsmisston ar follow up the preliminaries with the 
signal 
— ec = . 
ARTICLE XXX, 


The transmission of the radiogram shall be preceded by the signal 
— e¢ = © ome 
and terminated by the signal 
°° == ¢ om 6 


tcllowed by the name of the sending station and by the signal 
=e eo 
In the case of au series of radiograms, the name of the sending 
tation and the signal am e@ am shall only be given at the end 
ol the series, 


ARTICLE XXXII, 
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(b) Both stations use for calling and transmission a wave length of 
1,800 meters; 

(c) Transmission with this wave length does not interfere with mn 
transmission made by means of the same wave length by a nearer 
coastal station ; 

(d) The station on shipboard is more than 50 nautical miles distant 
from any coastal station given in the list. The distance of 50 miles 
may be reduced to 25 miles provided the maximum power at the 
terminals of the generator does not exceed 5 kilowatts and that the 
stations on shipboard are established in conformity with Articles VI} 
and VIII. This reduction in the distance shall not be admissible jy 
the seas, bays or gulfs of which the shores belong to one country 
only and of which the opening to the high sea is less than 100 miles 
wide, 


7. Devivery or RapioGRaMs AT THEIR DESTINATION, 
ARTICLE XXXVI. 


When for any cause whatever a radiogram proceeding from a vessel 
at sea and intended for the coast can not be delivered to the addressee, 


| a notice of nondelivery shall be issued. Such notice shall be trans 


restine it until after it bas obtained from the receiving station a 
repetition of the last word duly received, followed by the said signal, 
or, if the reception is good, by the signal as e am. 

In the cause of transmission by series, acknowledgment of receipt 
shall be made after each radiogram, 

Coastal stations engaged ja the transmission of long radiograms | 


shall suspend the transmission at the end of each period of 15 minutes, 
and remain silent for a period of three minutes before resuming the 
transmission 

Coastal and shipboard stations working under the conditions speci- 
fiel in Article XXNXV, par. 2, shall suspend work at the end of each 
period of 15 minutes and listen in with a wave length of 600 meters 
during a period of three minutes before resuming the transmission, 


ARTICLE XXXIII, 


1. When the signals become doubtful every possible means shall be 
resorted to to finish the transmission. To this end the radiogram 
shall be transmitted three times at most at the request of the receiving 
station. If in spite of such triple repetition the signals are still 
unreadable the radiogram shall be canceled, 

if no acknowledgement of receipt is received the transmitting station 
shall again call up the receiving station. If no reply is made after 
three calls the transmission shall not be followed up any further, 
In such case the sending station shall heve the privilege of obtaining 
ihe acknowledgment of receipt through the medium of another radio 
station, using, when necessary, the lines of the telegraph system. 

2. If in the opinion of the receiving station the radiogram, although 
imperfectly received, is nevertheless capable of transmission, said sta- 
tion shall enter the words “reception doubtful” at the end of the 
preamble and let the radiogram follow. In such case the manage- 
ment of the radio service of the country to which the coastal station 
is subject shall claim the charges in conformity with Article XLII of 
the present Regulations. If, however, the shipboard station subse- 
quently transmits the radlogram to another coastal stftion of the 
same management, the latter can claim only the rates applicable to a 
single transmission. 


(D) ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF RECEIPT AND CONCLUSION OF WoRK. 
ARTICLE XXXIV, 


1. Receipt shall be acknowledged in the form prescribed by the 
International Telegraph Regulations; it shall be preceded by the call 
letters of the transmitting station and followed by those of the receiy- 
ing station, 

2. The conclusion of a correspondence between two stations shall be 


indicated by each of the two stations by means of the signal 
ecco =m 6 om 


followed by its own call Ictters. 
(E) Direcrions TO BE FoLLOwEep IN SENDING RADIOGRAMS, 
ARTICLE XXXY, 


1. In general, the shipboard stations shall transmit their radiograms 
to the nearest coastal station. 

Nevertheless, if a shipboard station has the choice between several 
coastal stations at equal or nearly equal distances, it shall give the 
pieference to the one established on the territory of the country of 
destination or normal transit for its radiograms. 

2. A sender on board a vessel shall, however, have the right to 
designate the coastal station through which he desires to have his 
radiogram transmitted. The station on shipboard shall then wait until 
such coastal station shall be the nearest. 

In exceptional cases transmission may be made to a more distant 
coastal station, provided that: 

(a) The radiogram is intended for the country in which such coastal 
station is situated and emanates from a ship subject to that country; 


mitted to the coastal station which received the original radiogram 
The latter, after verifying the address, shall forward the notice to 
the ship, if possible, by the intervention, if need be, of another coastal 
station of the same country or of a neighboring country, 

When a radiogram received by a shipboard station can not be de- 
livered, the station shall notify the office of the origin by official 
notice. In the case of radiograms emanating from the coast, such 
notice shall be transmitted, whenever practicable, to the coastal station 
through which the radiogram has passed in transit; otherwise, to 
another coastal station of the same country or of a neighboring country, 


ARTICLE XXXVII. 


If the ship for which a radiogram is intended has not signalled 
her presence to the coastal station within the period designated by 
the sender, or, in the absence of such designation, by the morning of 
the Sth day following, the coastal station shall so notify the office of 
origin which shall in turn inform the sender. 

The latter shall have the right to ask, by a paid official notice, sent 
by either telegraph or mail and addressed to the coastal station, that 
his radiogram be held for a further period of 9 days for transmission 
to the vessel, and so on. In the absence of such request, the radio- 
gram shall be put aside as not transmissible at the end of the 9th day 
(exclusive of the day of posting). 

Nevertheless, if the coastal station is certain that the vessel has 
left its radius of action before it has been able to transmit the radio- 
gram to her, such station shall immediately so notify the office of 
origin which shall without delay inform the sender of the cancella- 
tion of the message. The sender may, however, by a paid official 
notice, request the coastal station to transmit the radiogram the 
next time the vessel shall pass. 


8. SpecraL RaDIOGRAMS. 
ARTICLE XXXVIII. 


The following radiograms only shall be accepted for transmission: 

(1) Radiograms with answer prepaid. Such radiograms shall 
show before the address the indication ‘Answer prepaid” or “R P” 
supplemented by a statement of the amount paid in advance for the 
answer, thus: “ Response Payee fr. x”, or “R P fr. x"; 

The reply voucher issued by a station on shipboard shall carry 
with it the right to send, within the limits of its value, a radiogram to 
any destination whatever from the station on shipboard which has 
issued such voucher, 

(2) Radiograms calling for repetition of message (for purposes of 
verification) ; 

(3) Special delivery radiograms, Only, however, in cases where 
the amount of the charges for special delivery collected of the 
addressee. Countries which can not accept such radiograms shall 
make a declaration to this effect to the International Bureau. Special 
delivery radiograms with charges collected of the sender may be 
accepted when they are intended for the country within whose terri- 
tory the corresponding station is located. 

(4) Radiograms to be delivered by mail; 

(5) Multiple radiograms ; 

(6) Radiograms calling for acknowledgment of receipt. But only 
as regards notification of the date and hour at which the coastal sta- 
tion shall have transmitted to the station on shipboard the radiogram 
addressed to the latter. 

(7) Paid service notices. Except those requesting a repetition or 
information. Nevertheless all paid service notices sliall be accepted 
in transmission over the telegraph lines. 

(8) Urgent radiograms. But only in transmission over the tele- 
graph lines and subject to the application of the International Tele- 
graph Regulations, 
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ARTICLE XXXIxX,. 


Radiograms may be transmitted by a coastal station to a ship, or 
a ship to another ship, with a view to being forwarded by mail 
m a port of call of the ship receiving the radiogram. 

Such radiogram shall not be entitled to any radio retransmission. 

The address of such radiogram shall embrace the following: 

i) The paid designation “mail” followed by the name 
nort at which the radiogram is to be mailed; 
. (2) The name and complete address of the addressee ; 

(3) The name of the station on shipboard by which the radiogram 
is to be mailed; 


by 


of the 


(4) When necessary, the name of the coastal station. 
Example: Mail Buenosaires 14 Calle Prat Valparaiso Avon Lizard. 
(the rate shall comprise, in addition to the radio and telegraph 


ites, a sum of 25 centimes (.048 cents) for the postage on the radio- 
um, 
9. FILes. 


ARTICLE XL, 


The originals of radiograms together with the documents relating 
thereto retained by the managements of the radio service shall be 
kept, with, all the necessary precautions as regards secrecy, for a 
neriod of at least fifteen months beginning with the month following 
hat of the posting of the radiogram. 

Such originals and documents shall, as far as practicable, be sent 
at least once a month by the shipboard stations to the management of 
the radio service to which they are subject. 


10. REBATES AND REIMBURSEMENTS, 


ARTICLE XLI. 

the International 
account the 
of the pres- 


1. With regard to rebates and reimbursements, 
lelegraph Regulations shall be, applicable, taking into 
strictions specified in Article XXXVIII and XXXIX 
ent Regulations and subject to the following reservations : 
fhe time employed in the transmission of radiograms and the 
time that radiograms remain in a coastal station in the case of radio- 
ms intended for ships, or in the station on shipboard in the case 
of radiograms proceeding from ships, shall not be counted as delays 
as regards rebates or relmbursements. 

If the coastal station notifies the office of origin that a radiogram 
can not be transmitted to the ship addressed, the management of the 
service of the country of origin shall immediately instigate 
reimbursement to the sender of the coastal and shipboard rates relat- 
ing to the radiogram. In such case, the refunded charges shall not 
enter into the accounts provided for by Article XLII, but the radio- 
gram shall be mentioned therein as a memorandum, 

Reimbursements shall be borne by the different managements of 
the radio service and private enterprises which have taken part in 
the transmission of the radiogram, each management or private enter- 
prise relinquishing its share of the rate. Radiograms to which Articles 
7 and 8 of the Convention of St. Petersburg are applicable shall remain 
however, to the provisions of the International Telegraph 
Regulations, except when the acceptance of such radiograms is the 
result of an error made by the telegraph service. 

2. When the acknowledgment of receipt of a radiogram has not 
reached the station which has transmitted the message, the charges 
shall be refunded only if the fact has been established that the radio- 
gram is entitled to reimbursement, 


radio 


subject, 


11. ACCOUNTS AND PAYMENTS OF CHARGES. 


1. The coastal and shipboard charges shall not enter Into the 
accounts provided for by the International Telegraph Regulations. 

The accounts regarding such charges shall be liquidated by the 
managements of the radio service of the countries concerned. They 
shall be drawn up by the radio managements to which the coastal 
stations are subject, and communicated by them to the radio manage- 
ments concerned. In cases where the working of the coastal stations is 
independent of the management of the radio service of the country, the 
party working such stations may be substituted, as regards the 
accounts, for the radio management of such country. 

2. For transmission over the telegraph lines radiograms shall be 
treated, so far as the payment of rates is concerned, in conformity 
with the International Telegraph Regulations. 

3. For radiograms proceeding from ships, the radio management to 
which the coastal station is subject shall charge the radio management 
to which the shipboard station of origin is subject with the coastal 
and ordinary telegraph rates, the total charges collected fer answers 
prepaid, the coastal and telegraph rates collected for repetition of mes- 
sage (for purposes of verification), charges relating to special delivery 
(in the case provided for in Article XXXVIII), or delivery by mail, and 
those collected for additional copies (TM). The radio management to 
which the coastal station is subject shall credit, when the case arises, 
through the channel of the telegraph accounts and through the medium 
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of the offices which have participated In the transmisston of the radio- 
erams, the radio management to which the office of destination is sub- 
With respect 
to the telegraph rates and the charges relating to special delivery or 
delivery by mail, and to additional capies, the procedure shall be as 
prescribed in the Telegraph Regulations, the coastal station being con- 
sidered as the telegraph office of origin. 

For radiograms intended for a country lying beyond the country to 
which the coastal station belongs, the telegraph charges to be liquidated 
in conformity with the above provisions shall be those which result 
either from tables “A” and “B” annexed to the International Tele- 
graph Regulations, or from special arrangements concluded between the 
radio managements of adjacent countries and published by such man- 
agements, and not the charges which might be collected in accordance 
with the special provisions of Articles XXIII, par. 1, and XXVII, par. 
1, of the Telegraph Regulations. 

For radiograms and paid service notices intended for ships, the radlo 
management to which the office of origin is subject shall be charged 
directly by that to which the coastal station is subject with the coastal 
and shipboard rates. However, the total charges relating to answers 
prepaid shall be credited, if there is occasion, from country to country, 
through the channel of the telegraph accounts, until they reach the 
radio management to which the coastal station Is subject. As regards 
the telegraph charges and the charges relating to delivery by mail and 
additional copies, the procedure shall be as prescribed in the Telegraph 
Regulations. The radio management to which the coastal station Is 
subject shall credit that to which the ship of destination is subject 
with the shipboard rate, if there ig occasion, with the rates accruing 
to the intermediary shipboard stations, the total charge collected for 
answers prepaid, the shipboard rates for repetition of message (for 
purposes of verification), and the charges collected for the preparation 
of additional copies and for delivery by mail. 

Paid service potices and answers prepaid shall be treated in the radlo 
accounts in all respects the same as other radiograms. 

For radiograms transmitted by means of one or two intermediary 
stations on shipboard, each one of such stations shall charge the ship- 
board station of origin, in the case of a radiogram proceeding from 
a ship, or that of destination, in the case of a radlogram intended for 
a ship, with the shipboard rate accruing to it for transit. 

4. In general, the liquidation of accounts relating to correspondence 
between stations on shipboard shall be effected directly between the 
companies working such stations, the station of origin being charged 
by the station of destination. 

5. The monthly accounts serving as a basis for the special accounts 
of radiograms shall be made out for each radiogram separately with 
all the necessary data within a period of six months from the month 
to which they refer. 

6. The Governments reserve the right to enter into special agree- 
ments among themselves and with private companies (parties oper- 
ating radio stations, shipping companies, ete.) with a view of adopting 
other provisions with regard to accounts. 


9 


-~ 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU, 
ARTICLE XLII, 


The additional expenses resulting from the work of the International 
Bureau so far as radio telegraphy is concerned shall not exceed 80,000 
francs a year, exclusive of the special expenses arising from the con- 
vening of the International Conference. 

The managements of the radio service of the contracting states shall, 
so far as contribution to the expenses is concerned, be divided into 
six classes, as follows: 

Ist Class: 

Union of South Africa; Germany, United States of America; Alaska; 
Hawaii and the other American possessions in Polynesia; Philippine 
Islands; Porto Rico and the American possessions In the Antilles; 
Panama Canal Zone; Argentine Republic; Australia; Austria; Brazil; 
Canada; France; Great Britain; Hungary ; British India; Italy ; Japan; 
New Zealand; Russia; Turkey. 

2nd Class: 

Spain. 

8rd Class: 

Russian Central Asia (littoral of the Caspian Sea); Belgium; Chile, 
Chosen, formosa, Japanese Sakhalin and the leased territory of 
Kwantung; Dutch Indies; Norway; Netherlands; Portugal; Roumania ; 
Western Siberia (littoral of the Arctic Ocean); Eastern Siberia (lit- 
toral of the Pacific Ocean) ; Sweden. 

4th Class: 

German East Africa; German Southwest Africa; Kamerun; Togo 
Land; German Protectorates in the Pacific; Denmark; Egypt; Indo- 
China: Mexico; Siam; Uruguay. 

Sth Class: 
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French West Africa; Bosnia-Herzegovina; Bulgaria; Greece, Mada- 
gasear; Tunis. 

6th Class: 

French Equatorial Africa; Portuguese West Africa; Portuguese East 


Africa and the Portuguese possessions in Asia; Bokhara; Belgian 
Congo; Colony of Curacao; Spanish Colony of the Gulf of Guinea; 
Icritrea; Khiva; Morocco; Monaco; Persia; San Marino; Italian 


Somatiland, 


ANTICLE XLIV, 


The management of the radio service of the different countries shall 
forward to the International Bureau a table in conformity with the 
annexed blank, containing the data enumerated in said table for sta- 
tions such as referred to in Article V of the Regulations. Changes 
occurring and additional data shall be forwarded by the radio man- 
agements to the International Bureau between the Ist and 10th day 
of each month With the aid of such data the International Bu- 
reau shali draw up the list provided for in Article V. The list 
shall be distributed to the radio managements concerned, The list 


und the supplements thereto may also be sold to the public at the cost 


price 

The International Bureau shall see to it that the same call letters 
for several radio stations shall not be adopted. 

13. MeTEOROLOGICAL RADIOGRAMS, TIME SIGNALS AND OTHER 
RADLOGRAMS, 
ARTICLE XLY, 

1. The managements of the radio service shall take the necessary 
steps to supply their costal stations with meteorological radiograms 
containing indications concerning the district of such stations. Such 
radiograms, the text of which shall not exceed 20 words, shall be 
transmitted to ships upon request. The rate for such meteorological 


radiograms shall be carried to the account of the ships to which they 
fare addressed : 


2. Meteorological observations made by certain vessels designated 


country to which they are subject, may be 
a day, as paid service notices, to the coastal stations 


for this purpose by the 


transmitted once 


authorized to receive the same by the managements concerned, who 
shall likewise designate the meteorological offices to which such ob 


servations shall be addressed by the coastal stations. 

3. Time signals and meteorological radiograms shall be transmitted 
one after the other in such a way that the total time occupied in their 
transmission shall not exceed ten minutes. As a general rule, all 
radio stations whose transmissions might interfere with the reception 
of such signals and radiograms, sball remain silent during their 
transmission in order that all stations desiring it may be able to 
receive the same. Exceptions shall be made in cases of distress calls 
and of state telegrams. 

4. The managements of the radio service shall give to agencies of 


maritime information such data regarding losses and casualties at 
sea or other information of general interest to navigation, as the 


coastal stations may properly report. 
14. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS, 
ARTICLE XLVI, 


The exchange of correspondence between shipboard stations shall 
be carried on in such a manner as not to interfere with the service 
of the stations, the latter, as a general rule, being accorded 


the right of priority for the publie service. 


coastal 


ARTICLE XLVIT, 


Coastal stations and stations on shipboard shall not be bound to 
participate in the retransmission of radiograms except in cases where 
direct communication cannot be established between the stations of 
origin and destination. 

The number of such retransmissions shall, however, be limited to 
two. 

In the case of radiograms intended for the coast, retransmission 
shall take place only for the purpose of reaching the nearest coastal 
station. 

Retransmission shall in every case be subject to the condition that 
the intermediate station which receives the radiogram in transit is 
in a position to forward it. 


*. 
ARTICLE XLVIII, 


If the route of a radiogram is partly over telegraph lines, or through 
radio stations subject to a non-contracting Government, such radio- 
grams may be transmitted provided the management of the radio 
service to which such lines or stations are subject have declared that, 
if the occasion should arise, they will comply with such provisions 
of the Convention and of the Regulations as are indispensable to the 
regular transmission of radiograms and that the payment of charges 
is insured. Such declaration shall be made to the International Bureau 
and communicated to the offices of the Telegraph Union. 
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JUNE 30 
ARTICLE XLIX, 


Modifications of the present regulations which may be rendered 
necessary in consequence of the decisions of subsequent Telegray) 
Conferences shall go into effect on the date fixed for the application; 
of the provisions adopted by each one of such conferences, 


ARTICLE L, 


The provisions of the International Telegraph Regulations shal! 
be applicable analogously to radio correspondence in so far as they 
are not contrary to the provisions of the present regulations. Th 
following provisions of the Telegraph Regulations, in particula 
shall be applicable to radio correspondence: Article XXVII, pa: 


graphs 38 to 6, relating to the collection of charges; Articles XXV{ 
and XLI relating to the indication of the route to be followed 
Article LXXV, paragraph 1, LXXVIII, paragraphs 2 to 4, and 


LXXIX, paragraphs 2 and 4, relating to the preparation of accounts 


However :—(1) The period of six months provided by paragraph 
of Article LXXIX of the Telegraph Regulations for the verificatio: 


months in the case of 
XVI, paragraph 2, 
authorizing gratuitous transmission, through radiv 
of service telegrams relating exclusively to the, telegrap! 
service, nor the free transmission over the telegraph lines of service 
telegrams relating exclusively to the radio service; (3) The provi 
sions of Article LXXIX, paragraphs 3 and 5, shall not be applicable 
to radio accounts. As regards the application of the provisions of 
the Telegraph Regulations, coastal stations shall be considered as 
offices of transit except when the Radio Regulations expressly stipu 
late that such stations shall be considered as offices of origin or of 
destination, 
In conformity with Article 11 of the Convention of London, the 
present Regulations shall go into effect,on the first day of July, 1915 
In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed one 
copy of these Regulations, which shall be deposited in the archives 
of the British Government, and a copy of which shall be transmitted 
to each of the Parties. 
For Germany and the German Protectorates: 
B. KorHLer 
O. WACHENFELD 
Dr. Kart STRECKER 
SCHRADER 
GoRTSCH 
Dr. EMIL 
FIELITzZ 
For the United States and the possessions of the United States: 
JoHN R. EDWARDS 
Jno. Q. WALTON 
Wiis L, Moors 
Lours W. AUSTIN 
GRORGE OWEN SQUIER 
EpGAR RUSSEL 
C. McK, SALTZMAN 
Davip Wooster Topp 
Joun Hays HAMMOND, Jr. 
WEBSTER 
W. D. TeRRELL 
JOHN I, WATERBURY 


of accounts shall be extended to nine 
grams; (2) The provisions of Article 
be considered as 


radio 
shall not 


stations, 


Krauss 


For, Argentine Republic: 
VINCENTE J. DOMINGUEZ 


For Austria: 
Dr. Fritz RITTER WAGNER VON JAUREGG 
Dr. RupoLruH RITTER SPEIL Vv, OSTHEIM 
For Hungary: 
CHARLES FOLL&eRT 
Dr. DE HENNYEY 
For Bosnia-Herzegovina : 
H. Gorarncer, G. M. 
ADOLF DANINGER 
A, CICOLI 
RoMego Vio 
For Belgium: 


J. BaNNEUX 
DELDIME 


For Belgian Congo: 
Rosert B. GOLDSCHMIDT 


For Brazil: 

Dr. FRANCISCO BHERING 
For Bulgaria: 

Iv, STOYANOVITCH 
For Chile: 


Cc, B, RickarD 
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Denmark: For 
N. MEYER leased 
J. A. VourTz 
R, N. A. FaBerR 
T. F, Krarup | 
For Egypt: : 
J. 8. Lippeu. For 
For Spain and the Spanish Colonies: 
JacoBno GARCIA ROURE ; 
JUAN DE CARRANZA Y GARRIDO For 
JACINTO LABORADOR : 
ANTONIO NIETO For 
TOMAS FERNANDEZ QUINTANA 
Jaime JANER ROBINSON I 
or 
For France and Algeria: 
A. FROUIN 
For French West Africa: For 
A. Ducuinn | 
For French Equatorial Africa: 
A. DUCHENE For 
For Indo-China: 
A. DUCHENB For 
For Madagascar ; 
A. DucHANE For 
For Tunis: 
Er. DE FELCOURT For 
For Great Britain and the various British Colonies and Protec- | 
torates: 
Hl. BaBINGTON SMITH 
FE, W. FARNALL 
E. CHARLTON 
G. M. W. MacponoGa, 
For Union of South Africa: 
RICHARD SOLOMON, f 
For Australian Federation : For 
CHARLES BRicut. g 
: v For 
For Canada: 
G. J. DesBaraTs. 
For British India: - 
= For 
H. A. Kirk 
DEMPSTBER, 
For New Zealand: For 
C. Wray PALLISER. 
For Greece: 
Cc. Dosios 
or Italy and the Italian Colonies: For 


Pror. A. BaTrevu 
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Japan and for Chosen, Formosa, Japanese Sakhalin, and the 
territory of Kwantung: 

TerTsvustro SAKANO 

Kenji Ipe 

Rivgst NAKAYAMA 

SEMNCHI KuUROSR 


Morocco: 
MOHAMMED EL 
U. ASENSLO 


KABADJ 


Monaco: 


Fr. ROUSSEL 
Norway: 

Ilertye 

K. A. KNupssoOn 
Netherlands: 

Gd..% Cc & Por 

J. P. Gu&PIN 
Dutch Indies and the Colony of Curacao: 

PERK 

F. VAN pEeR GooT 
Persia: 

Mirza Arprt GHAFFAR KHAN 
Portugal and the Portuguese Colonies: 

ANTONIO MARIA DA SILVA 


Roumania: 
Cc, Bowrescu 


Russia and the Russian possessions and Protectoratest 
N. DE ETTER 
P. OSSADTCHY 
A. EULER 


SERGUEIEVITCH 
V. DMITRIEFF 
D. SOKOLTSOW 
A, STCHASTNYI 
Baron A. WYNEKEN 


Republic of San Marino: 

ARTURO SERENA 
Siam : 

LUANG SANPAKITCH Preecwa 

Wma. J. ARCHER 
Sweden: 

RYDIN 

HAMILTON 
Turkey : 

M. EMIN 

M. Fanry 


OsMAN Sapt 
Uruguay : 
Fep. R. VIDIEeLta 


{Supplement to Article XLIV of the Regulations] 


Radio management of ——. 


Service particulars of Radio stations 


(a) COASTAL STATIONS 
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SHIPBOARD STATIONS 
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[Supplement to Article XXII of the Regulations.] 
List of abbreviations to be used in radio communications, 


7 i 





Abbre 


Answer or notice 
Viation 


Question 
1 2 3 


= em @ a (( Q).) Signal of enquiry made by a station 


desiring to communicate. 


— om e (T R).| Signal announcing the sending of 
particulars concerning a station on 
shipboard (Art. X X11). 

—_ -— ec = am PR docu Signal indicating that a station is 
about to send at high power. 

PRB}! Do you wish to communicate by | I wish to communicate by means of 


means of the international Signal the International Signal Code. 


Code? 


QKRA | What ship or coast station is that? Thisis ._..-. 
QRB | What is your distance? My distance is _..... 
Qk W hat is your true bearing? My true bearing “ae degrees. 
QKD | Where are you bound for? lam bound for .._... 
QKF | Where are you bound from? Iam bound from ...... 
QRG | What line do you belong to? I belong to the ..._.. Line. 
QKIt | What is your wavelengthin meters? | My wave length is _..... meters. 
QRJ | How n any words have you to send? | 1 have words to send. 
QKK | How do you receive me? I am receiving well. 
QRL | Are you receiving badly? Shall I | lam receiving badly. Please se nd 20 
send 20? 
ee oc =m ee eo mm e 
for adjustment? for adjustment. 
QEM | Are you beng interfered with? I am being interfered with. 
QRN | Are the atmospherics strong? Atmospherics are very strong. 
QKO | Shall I increase power? Increase power. 
QKP | Shall I decrease power? Decrease power. 
QRQ | Shall I send faster? Send faster. 
QKES | Shall I send slower? Send slower. 
QRT | Shall I stop sending? Stop sending. 
QRU | Have you anything for me? I have nothing for you. 
QRV | Are you ready? lam ready. All right now. 
QRW | Are you busy? Iam busy (or, lam busy with...... ). 
| Please do not interfere. 
QRX | Shall I stand by? Stand oy: I will call you when re 
quired, 
QRY | When will be my turn? Your turn will be No, ...... 
QRZ | Are my signals weak? Your signals are weak. 
QSA Are my signals strong? Your signals are strong. 
QsSB {ls my tone bad? The tone is bad. 
Q: 


\ls my spark bad? The spark is bad. 





QsC | Is my spacing bad? Your spacing is bad. 
QsD | What is your time? My time is - 
QSF | Is transmission to be in alternate | Transmission will be in alternate 
order or in series? order. 
a 
messages. 
QsH aneccuccncacsnstcccconseenssesocnce! EERIE Wil Seay Gilnswr ae 
messages. 
QSJ | What rate shall I collect for......? Collect...... 
QSK | Is the last radiogram canceled? The last radiogram is cancelled. 
QSL | Did you get my receipt? Please acknowledge. 
QSM | What is your true course? | My true course is._....degrees. 
QSN | Are i. in communication with | | a not in communication with 
land? | anc 
QSO | Are you incommunication with any | I am in communication with...... 
ship or station (or: with..__.- )? | (through ...... ). 
QSP {Shall I inform -..... that you are | Inform -..... that I am calling him. 
ealling him? 
QSQ | Is calling me? | You ave being called by -.---.. 
QSR | Will you forward the radiogram? | I will forward the radiogram. 
QST | Have you received the general call? | General call to all stations. 
QSU | Please call me when you have fin- | Will call when I have finished, 
| ished (or: at .... o’clock)? 
QSV | Is_ public correspondence being | Public correspondence is being 
| handled? handled. Please do not interfere. 
QSW | Shall! increase my spark frequency? | Increase your spark frequency. 
QSY | Shall [ send on a wave length of | Let us change to the wave length of 
| Pe ont le Wt tele nl shee meters. 
QSX | Shall I decrease my spark frequency? | Decrease your spark frequency. 


Public correspondence is any radio work, official or private, handled 
on commercial wave lengths. 

When an abbreviation is followed by a mark of interrogation, it refers 
to the question indicated for that abbreviation. 


EXAMPLES 











Stations 
A QR A? 
B QR A Campania 
A QR G? 
B QR G Cunard Q RZ 


What is the name of your station? 

This is the Campania. 

To what line do you belong? 

I belong to the Cunard Line. 
signals are weak. 


Station A then increases the power of its transmitter and sends: 


Your 


A QR K? How are you receiving? 
B QRK I am receiving well. 
Q RB 80 The distance between our stations is 
80 nautical miles. 
QRC 62 My true bearing is 62 degrees, etc. 
SAFETY OF LIFE AT SBA 
Mr. DILL. No international radio conferences have been held 


since 1912, but in 1913, at the suggestion of the German Em- 
peror, the British Government called the International Confer- 
ence on Safety of Life at Sea. One chapter of the sonvention 
which that conference drew up related to radio, the provisions 
of which briefly are as follows; 
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Article 31. All ships carrying 50 or more persons must be 
equipped with radio. 

Article 32. Certain exceptions to the above requirement. 

Article 33. Classification of ships for radio purposes. 

Article - Continuous watch required on all ships. 

Article 35. Radio equipment must have range of 100 miles. 

Article a Reaffirming the International Radio Convention. 

Article 37. All ships bound to answer calls for assistance, 

Article 38. Provisions for ratification of these articles. 

Although the United States ratified this convention, the 
passage of the La Follette Seaman's Act shortly afterwards 
practically nullified its provisions with exception of the pro- 
visions relating to radio, which still control, 

RADIO LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


While the United States did not ratify the Berlin Wireless 
Convention immediately after its submission in 1906, the dis- 
cussion brought about by it caused Congress to consider several 
radio bills. 

In 1910 the House seriously considered H. J. Res. 95, which 
provided for the creation of a radio board of seven members 
with general powers. It held hearings and the legislation was 
strongly urged from some quarters, but the Marconi interests 
opposed it and the bill was never reported from the Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

In the same year the Senate Committee on Commerce held 
hearings on 8S, 7243, to give control of radio to the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, but this bill too failed to get action. 

FIRST UNITED STATES RADIO LAW 


However, in 1910 Congress passed the first radio law. It 
was short and simply required that all ships carrying 50 or 
more persons should be equipped with radio, but there was no 
provision for radio regulation. This act was later amended so 
that certain parts of it did not go into effect until October 1, 
1912, and by that time Congress had passed the radio law of 
1912, which has remained the law from that time until now. 

The law of 1912 was designed to give the Secretary of Com- 
merce power to control the use of wave lengths for radio tele- 
graph purposes in connection with navigation, and at that time 
there was no provision for wave lengths for broadcasting or 
any regulations to govern broadcasting as it now exists. 

THE UNITED STATES RADIO CONFERENCES 


When broadcasting developed and the Secretary of Com- 
merce found he was without power to regulate it he began 
calling annual conferences of those interested in radio broad- 
casting, including broadcasters, manufacturers, and distributers 
of radio apparatus. The first conference was held in 1922 to 
consider the problems that had already developed in connection 
with broadcasting. The Secretary asked the conference to make 
recommendations to solve the difficulties. It recommended that 
Congress give the Secretary of Commerce the power to control 
transmitting stations and advised the Secretary to arrange 
bands of 16 wave lengths each for different kinds of radio 
transmission. It also recommended two bands for broadecast- 
ing, namely, 285 to 315 meters and 425 to 475 meters. While 
the Secretary carried out some of the recommendations, he did 
not adopt the broadcasting band recommended and _ stations 
continued to operate on 360 meters and 400 meters. 

The second radio conference in 1923 allocated wave lengths 
for all classes of wireless service from 130 meters to 3,000 
meters, and recommended 222 to 545 meters as the broadcast- 
ing band. It also classified stations and limited the power of 
each class. Class B stations, which were the high-powered 
stations, were limited to 1,000 watts. 

RADIO CONFERENCES RECOMMEND LEGISLATION 


The third conference in 1924 considered many new questions 
which had arisen. The most difficult of these was the rear- 
rangement of wave lengths and the distribution of stations so 
that the new stations could be licensed without interference. 
The conference abolished the class C stations, broadened the 
broadcasting band from 200 to 550 meters, and raised the limi- 
tation on power above 1,000 watts. To use this broadcasting 
band it was necessary to abandon the use of the 300 and 450 
meter wave lengths for ships, and in order to do that the State 
Department exchanged notes with certain foreign countries and 
secured an agreement with them so that could be done. 

The conference adopted resolutions opposing censorship by 
the Department of Commerce and encouraged chain broadcast- 
ing. The Secretary of Commerce adopted practically all of the 
recommendations of the third conference, and they have con- 
tinued in effect until this time. 

The fourth radio conference in 1925 made some minor 
changes in the allocation of wave lengths in the high and low 
frequencies and passed a number of resolutions urging certain 
provisions of legislation, especially as to advertising and fees, 
and recommended that no more licenses be issued until the num- 
ber of stations had been reduced, It also considered the use 
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of copyrighted musfe and made certain recommendations regard- | 9%d maintain the channels of radto transmfssfon as perpetual mediums 


ing that question. 


RADIO LEGISLATION NOW IMPERATIVE 


| under the control and for the people of the United States; 


As a result of these conferences, radio broadcasters them- | 


selves, by voluntary agreement have controlled broadcasting by 
permitting the Secretary of Commerce to exercise most of the 
power he does exercise. There is no finer example of the co- 
operative spirit in a great and developing industry to be found 
anywhere in the world than the radio broadcasters of the 
United States have shown. It is te be regretted that additional 
legislation has become necessary, but present conditions make 
legislation imperative if the Government is to retain jurisdic- 
tion over radio transmission in its many present and developing 
forms. 

In the case of Hoover v. Intercity Radio Co. (286 Fed. 
1003) the court declared that under the law the Secretary of 
Commerce has no discretionary power in the issuance 
licenses when application is made. In that case the Secretary 
of Commerce had refused to renew the license, because he said 
there was no available wave length that could be used without 
interfering with existing radio service. 

The Intercity Co. brought an action in court for a writ of 
mandamus and the court granted the writ. Nevertheless, in 
the face of this decision the Secretary has refused to grant 
licenses for the 639 applications now on file in the department. 
To do so, he declares, would mean chaos in radio broadeasting. 

The only other case of testing the law in court developed a 
few weeks ago when the Secretary of Commerce refused to 
grant a license to the Zenith Radio Corporation of Chicago for 
use Of a wave length more than two hours per week. That com- 
pany then decided to use another wave length without the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Commerce, and proceeded to broad- 
cast on a wave length reserved for Canadian broadcasters, 

PIRATES OF THE AIR 

This was termed “ pirating a wave length.” The Department 
of Commerce brought a criminal prosecution against the Zenith 
Radio Corporation in the District Court of the United States 
for the Northern District of Illinois. The case was argued at 
great length, and Judge Wilkerson, of Chicago, considered it 
for several weeks. 

The opinion dismissing the action is rather long and labored, 
but in effect it declared that owing to the ambiguity of the 
statute and the further fact that in deciding a criminal case the 
statute must be construed strictly, the defendant company must 
be found not guilty. 

Immediately it was predicted in the newspapers that radio 
broadeasting stations would pirate wave lengths in all parts 
of the country. But the same self-control that the broadcasters 
had previously shown, they have manifested again. So far as 
I know, there have been no serious cases of wave piracy, but 
it should be added that broadcasters, and especially those that 
can not secure a license but desire to broadcast, can not be 
expected to restrain themselves indefinitely. There is a gen- 
eral understanding that Congress will pass legislation before 
adjournment, and if it does not, the Government will almost 
certainly lose control of radio broadcasting altogether. 


CONGRESS MUST LIMIT LENGTH OF LICENSES 


There is another feature of the law that makes the need of 
legislation even more imperative than the conditions I have 
just described. I refer to the fact that the present law places 
no limit on the length of time for which the Secretary of 
Commerce may grant licenses. He may grant a license for 
1 year, for 10 years, for 50 years, or for 100 years. The fact 
is that up to this time Secretary Hoover has limited all broad- 
casting licenses to a period of 90 days, but he is under no re- 
quirement to do this. 

The result of his refusal to issue licenses for broadcasting 
for more than 90 days is that no individual, firm, or corpora- 
tion in the United States has any vested right or any long-time 
lease on any wave length for radio purposes. This leaves Con- 
gress free to legislate in such a manner as to protect the 
interest of the people as a whole and to retain permanently 
the control of wave lengths for radio purposes. 

Mr. President, the very first paragraph of the bill is in- 
tended to cover the situation. It is very similar to the House 
provision. I want to read the opening section of the bill be- 
cause it states so clearly what I think the House intended to 
state, but in a little different language. The first section of 
the bill reads as follows: 


(A) That the Congress hereby declares; asserts, and reaffirms that 
it is the policy of the United States to exercise jurisdiction over all 
forms of interstate and foreign transmission of energy, communica- 
tions, or signals by radio within the United States, its Territories and 
Possessions; that the Federal Government intends forever to preserve 


| after issued, 


that such 
channels are not to be subject to acquisition by any individual. firm, 
or corporation, and only the use, but not the ownership thereof, may 
be allowed, for limited periods, under licenses in tbat behalf, granted 
by Federal authority, and no such license, whether heretofore or 
shall be construed to right, title, 
or usufructuary, such channel, 


her« 
ereate any 


to any 


or interest, 


proprietary in or beyond the 


| terms, conditions, and periods of such licenses. 


of | 


If that provision is enacted into law it absolutely settles the 
question of the ownership and control of the various wave- 
length channels. I want remind Senators that under this 
legislation it is proposed that the Government shall control 
the “‘Yights of way” of all the radio stations the United 
States now or hereafter constructed. That is a Federal author- 
ity and must be exercised by the Federal Government, because 
if there is anything that is interstate it is radio. There is 
no known method by which, when a radio signal is once put into 
the air, it can be stopped in any manner whatsoever. It 
will cross State boundary lines, pass through mountains, cross 
oceins, and go around the world. It seems to me that pro- 
vision is one of the most important, if not the most importuunt, 
in the bill. 

Having completed the preliminary discussion of the bill now, 
if any Senator has any question he would like to propound 
on the general subject I shall be very glad to try to answer. 
I appreciate the fact that no questions have been asked while 
I have tried to state the situation. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, my attention was diverted 
for a moment. I really ask the Senator's pardon, but I would 
like to have him repeat the explanation about the kiloeyele. 
It may be simple to the Senator, but I did not understand it. 

Mr. DILL. It is not simple to me. A kilocycle is a thousand 
eycles. A cycle is another name for a wave or vibration or 
frequency or whatever we want to call it. These waves are 
caused by disturbances set up by an electric machine called a 
transmitter. A cycle is the same as a frequency or a vibration 
or an impulse. As I tried to explain, if the transmitter sending 
out its impulses sends out 100,000 per second, that is the same 
as 100 kilocycles, because that is 100,000 cyeles or 100 kilocycles. 
We get a 3,000-meter wave length because using 300,000,000 
meters, and dividing that by 100,000 we get 3,000. But if we 
use a shorter wave length, them we get more of the kilocycles or 
waves or whatever we want to call them. I do not wish to 
mystify the Senator or seem to be wise in my attempt to 
explain it, but the radio engineers say that if we use 1 meter 
as a wave length, the transmitter will send out 300,000,000 
impulses per Second. I think no human mind can even conceive 
how fast that is, but that is the theory. A kilocycle is one 
ten-thousandth of those 300,000,000 impulses or cycles, which 
would be 50,000 kilocycles. In that wave length we have a 
large number of broadcasting channels, but as yet the radio 
engineers have not been able to master such short wave lengths 
so as to be able to rely upon their use. IL am afraid I have not 
made it entirely clear to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; and I thank the Senator. I think 
the Senator bas made it all quite clear. I congratulate the 
Senator on his very illuminating and most interesting speech. 

Mr. DILL. I thank the Senator. I am afraid the speech 
has not been very interesting. I have had to cover a large 
amount of ground. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Arizona that 
he should not yet congratulate the Senator from Washington, 
for he may make a mistake before he gets through. 

Mr. ASHURST. Should the Senator from Washington 
that, I would not know it. 

Mr. DILL. It is now my intention, Mr. President, to take 
up the bill and explain it paragraph by paragraph. I should 
be glad if Senators would ask me any question as to matters 
which they may not understand as I go along. I know of no 
other way to explain the differences between the House and 
the Senate bill than to take the bill up by paragraphs. 

As I stated a moment ago, section (A), on page 31, which 
is the beginning of the Senate bill, is very similar to the corre- 
sponding House provision. The corresponding section of the 
House bill contains the declaration that the United States owns 
the ether. The Senate committee thought that a better state- 
ment was that the Congress intended to control the rights of 
way for radio stations, and rewrote the provision accordingly ; 
but the purpose of the two sections is identical; there is no 
other difference. 

The second paragraph of subsection (A), on page 31, is the 
same as the House provision on that subject, with the excep- 
tion, it may be, of two or three slight changes; in other words, 
it provides that no station shall be erected or used in the 
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United States or any of its possessions for radio purposes 
unless a license shall have been granted by Federal authority. 

Subsection (B) of section 1 provides for the creation of a 
radio commission. This is the real important difference be- 
tween the House and the Senate bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRATTON. Beginning in line 25, on page 31, it is 
provided that no one shall communicate from one place in any 
territory or possession to another place in the same territory. 
Is it intended by Federal legislation to control radio communi- 
cation between two or more points within the same State? 

Mr. DILL. Yes, I will say to the Senator, that is the 
purpose, for the reason that unless there shall be such con- 
trol from a place in one State to another place in the same 
State there would be interference with radio communication 
outside of that State. The radio signals that are sent from one 
station to another do not stop with the station to which they 
are sent, but go on through the ether until they travel around 
the world. In order to protect the channels against inter- 
ference the Federal authority must control intrastate as well 
as interstate broadcasting. 

Mr. BRATTON. The operation of radio intrastate under 
State authority would interfere with the operation of radio 
interstate under Federal authority. 

Mr. DILL. Exactly. 

Mr. BRATTON. Thereby justifying the control by Federal 
legislation of intrastate communication? 

Mr. DILL. That ts exactly correct, because of the nature 
of radio. 

Mr. BRATTON. That is the theory. 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. BRATTON. I can readily understand how it can be 
justified upon that theory, but upon no other. 

Mr. DILL. It ean be justified upon no other; I agree. The 
committee discussed that matter at some length and felt that 
that was a necessary provision. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Washing- 
ton permit me to make an inquiry? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I have not had the benefit of the Senator's able 
speech, of which Senators are speaking in complimentary terms, 
so my question may have been fully answered. May not the 
development be possible by two or more persons of a system of 
their own within State boundaries which would not interfere 
with what the Senator has denominated interstate or world- 
round channels? 

Mr. DILL. I will say to the Senator that it is entirely pos- 
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sible that some such system may be developed, but there is no | 


such system now known, and we are compelled to legislate for 
conditions which are now known, If such a system shall be 
developed, I think Congress would have to meet that contin- 
gency, but there has yet been no method discovered hy which 
u radio signal emitted into the ether can be stopped. 

Mr. KING. This bill is predicated upon the assumption that 
the only method of radio activity or of radio transmission is 
the wave lengths to which the Senator has been referring? 

Mr. DILL. Yes: so far as is now known. 

Mr. KING. And this bill deals only with the known lengths? 

Mr. DILL. That is true; but we have tried, so far as pos- 
sible, to make the bill broad enough to take care of future 
developments. However, I will say to the Senator from Utah 
that, so far as I know, nobody has ever suggested that we 
should be able to stop radio signals going through the ether at 
a State line. Such a method may be developed, but it has 
never yet been suggested, so far as I know. 

Mr. Kina. Did the Senator discuss—I ask the question because 
IT have been in the committee and did not hear his address— 
the method by which foreign natfons deal with this subject? 

Mr. DILL. In the beginning of my address, I explained that 
we in the United States are pioneering the way as to radio 
legislation, for the reason that in practically every foreign 
country conditions are different; in practically every foreign 
country the government either directly broadcasts through its 
own government stations or so completely controls the broad- 
casting stations that it amounts to the same thing; and because 
of the further fact that in practically every foreign country 
the receiving sets are taxed to raise money to be used to pay 
for the broadcasting. In the United States we have kept all 
taxes off receiving stations and made receiving free to every- 
body, and we have, so far as possible, left the broadcasting 
stations free and we want to retain that freedom if we can, 
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Mr. KING. Then, this bill is directed toward preventing a 
monopoly in the radio business? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; so far as possible. Under this bill we do 
not conceive there can be a monopoly unless the commission 
should determine to lease a wave length to some one organiz:- 
tion for a certain length of time. We have, however, limited 
the leases to two years, so they would never tie it up very 
long at most, and we do not believe there is any possibility 
of monopoly under the proposed legislation, for every safe- 
guard has been placed around it which we thought could be 
placed around it without hampering the industry. Radio has 
made such marvelous development in the United States, largely 
because it has been unhampered, that the committee hesitated 
to impose even the restrictions that are contained in the bill 
for fear we might hamper its future development; but, on the 
other hand, the public interest was such that some restriction 
seemed necessary. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that this bill reduces to 
a minimum the imperatively required restrictions? 

_Mr. DILL. I think so. It may be that we have gone a little 
too far in some instances in our restrictions. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that many complaints have 
been made by persons against those who now control or attempt 
to control the radio wave lengths, and there is a feeling that 
some person or persons or some Federal authority have been 
trying to establish a monopoly. 

Mr. DILL. I think there is some truth in what the Senator 
says, especially there is the charge that certain wave lengths 
have been granted to certain corporations or organizations to 
be used entirely by them, while other organizations less influ- 
ential have not been given such broad privileges. However, I 
wish to say to the Senator that up to the present time the 
law has been indefinite and has been enforced largely through 
the cooperation of broadcasters, so that I feel not too much 
criticism ought to be leveled at the present control. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. The question asked by the Senator from 
Utah respecting the possibility of using radio within a State 
and the answer given might mislead. It is wholly impossible 
to use radio within a State without materially affecting broad- 
casting. The whole question is a matter of power. For 
instance, a high-powered station, one using, we will say, 5 
killowatts, can drown out a station 500 miles or a thousand 
miles away; but it is possible to broadcast and to communicate 
with a station with only 10 watts—not with 10,000 watts—and 
it is wholly possible within a State to communicate over dis- 
tances of 4 or 5 miles without materially affecting broadcasting 
without that State. It is true that in theory a radio wave 
never ceases; it goes on forever into infinity, but practically 
the low-powered stations can communicate between stations in 
a State without materially affecting receiving stations without 
the State, and certainly the present law provides that if a 
station does not interfere without a State it is not illegal to use 
that station. I know, for instance, of one Senator here who in 
connection with his establishment is now communicating back- 
ward and forward between his office and the mine by radio. 
although, as I understand, no license whatever has been granted. 

Mr. KING. And it interferes with no one? 

Mr. HOWELL. It practically interferes with no one. In 
theory there is interference whenever a radio pulsation is sent 
out, but in practice whether the interference is effective wholly 
depends upon the power that is used. 

Mr. KING. Theoretically, when one speaks he interferes 
with every particle of matter in all the universe because of 
the mobility of the atmosphere. However, I was about to 
inquire, in view of the statement made by the Senator, if that 
be true, would it not be wise to amend this bill so as to pro- 
vide, perhaps, that prima facie all stations or all movements 
might be deemed to be interstate in character, but if any person 
claiming that his station was purely intrastate could demon- 
strate that fact, he would not come within the operation of the 
bill; in other words, put the burden upon the one so claiming. 

Mr. DILL. I would have no serious objection to such an 
amendment, but in practice I think the Senator will agree that 
there is but little possibility of stations being located in a 
State so as not to interfere by crossing State lines, to say the 
least. 

Mr. HOWELL. Take a State with an area such as the State 
of Nebraska, which is nearly 200 miles across and about 450 
miles in length, In the interior of that State innumerable sta- 
tions could be operated with low power without reaching be- 
yond the confines of the State so as to affect anyone; and espe- 
cially is that true of such a State as Texas. 
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Mr. DILL. If I may interrupt the Senator, that power 
would have to be quite low, on a night when reception is good, 
if it did not interfere in other States outside of the State line. 

Mr. HOWELL. You can use a very low power. I have 
used a very low power myself. I am near a State line, and I 
have used a very low power, and you can get remarkable re- 
sults within the limits of your city in communicating from one 
point to another. ; 

Mr. WATSON. But, after all, does the Senator think that 
is a matter that can be regulated by legislation? 

Mr. HOWELL. I think legislation should not be enacted 
that would make that sort of use of radio illegal unless the 
person has a license. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think this bill makes it illegal. 

Mr. DILL. I think that is an academic question rather than 
a practical one. I feel that if the power of a station is so low 
that it is not going to interfere across a State line, that sta- 
tion will never have any trouble in getting a license. The 
trouble is caused by the stations that reach out across State 
lines, 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; they might have trouble just in this 
way: You might send out your impulses, and you might inter- 
fere with some neighborhood use of a receiving set—at least, 
they might feel that you interfered—and therefore they could 
complain, we will say, to the national control of radio, and 
ask that you be prohibited from using your radio set, even if 
you used only 10 watts. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that I do not 
think this bill will interfere at all with such a man as the 
Senator has suggested. I do not think Congress has any power 
at all to do that; and if they attempted anything of the kind, 
all he would have to do would be to set up that he was en- 
gaged purely in broadcasting intrastate, and that would be 
the end of it, in my judgment, if he could prove it. 

Mr. HOWELL. The impression seemed to prevail that no 
radio transmission could be used within a State without affect- 
ing areas without the State, and I do not think that is true. 
I know it is not, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator have any objection to an 
amendment to this effect—and I am speaking without due con- 
sideration of the subject: Providing it shall be established by 
any person that the operation of his radio apparatus will not 
be interstate, then he shall not be required to take out a 
license? 

Mr. DILL. I would have no objection to it if it provided 
also that it should not interfere with other interstate broad- 
casting. I think it would be of very little practical benefit, 
but I should not quarrel with the Senator about it. If he 
wants to offer such an amendment, I shall be perfectly willing 
to accept it, because I think there would be very few such 
cases, and in fact I think that practically every broadcaster 
prefers to have a license in order to protect his own rights; 
but I have no objection if the Senator wants to offer such an 
amendment. 

I was about to take up the discussion of the creation of 
the commission provided for in this bill; and I may say to the 
Senate that the principal difference between this bill and what 
is known as the White bill, the House bill, is in the establish- 
ment of this radio commission by the Senate bill. 

There is a general impression that the House bill has no 
radio commission, and that the Senate committee created 
something entirely new. The fact is that the House bill pro- 
vides for a commission of five members to be chosen according 
to location from different regions of the country. That com- 
mission is an appellate body to which the Secretary of Com- 
merce may refer any question over which he is given authority, 
and to which any person aggrieved by his rulings may make 
appeal. The decisions of that commission under the House 
bill are to be final so far as the Secretary is concerned. An 
appeal to the courts is permitted, however. 

The Senate bill strikes out all of the powers of the Secretary 
of Commerce and grants all of these powers to the commission 
in the first instance, so that instead of the divided authority 
of the Secretary in the first instance and a provision that an 
appeal may be taken from his action to this commission, the 
Senate bill provides that the commission shall act upon these 

questions de novo. 

I may say that this commission is to consist of five members, 
two to be appointed for two years, two for three years, and 
one for five years. After that all of them are to be reap- 
pointed for five years each. The House commission consists of 
five members, to be appointed for seven years, beginning with 
two, three, and five years, respectively, as I remember. The 
House commission is to meet on the call of the chairman, or 
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when a majority of the commission so decides, or when the 
Secretary shall refer a matter to them, but they shall not sit 
to exceed 120 days. The commission provided by the Senate 
| bill is a permanent body. That means that the House commis- 
| sion will meet and give only the attention that such meetings 
| require to the subjects of radio, and will necessarily be de- 
| pendent upon the information furnished them as to the sub- 
jects upon which they pass, upon the employees of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The commission provided by the Senate 
bill will be an independent body, will have its own experts, its 
own engineers, and will study these questions independently of 
any Other governmental body. 

The commission provided for in this bill is not an investi- 
gating commission, such as the Tariff Commission or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It could be more nearly likened to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, because it is given control 
over a kind of interstate commerce, namely, radio communi- 
cation, 

The committee recognized that there was a great deal of 
justifiable opposition to the establishment of any more Gov- 
ernment commissions. That is due, in my judgment, to the 
establishment of commissions when they were not needed. 

{At this point Mr. Diix yielded to Mr. Jones of Washington, 
who submitted a proposed unanimous-consent agreement for 
the consideration of the river and harbor bill.] 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, before I pass from the first section 
of the bill, there is a committee amendment involving two 
words, omitted by oversight, that I should like to have adopted 
at this time. I will ask the clerk to read the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Curer CLierK. On page 31, line 9, after the word “ inter- 
state,” insert the words “and foreign,” so as to read “ over all 
forms of interstate and foreign transmission.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, when I was interrupted by the 
request for unanimous consent, I had just entered upon the dis- 
cussion of the reasons for this commission. 

I want to call particular attention to the situation that exists 
in the country to-day regarding radio stations. There are 
to-day 528 stations, with a request for 650 more to be estab- 
lished. There are literally millions of dollars invested in the 
stations now in existence. Those stations are in existence 
largely because they came to the Department of Commerce with 
their applications, and, when nobody else was making applica- 
tions, their applications were granted. As a result there is a 
great deal of injustice being done in the distribution of radio 
stations to-day. 

If I may use an {illustration to show the problem that con- 
fronts whoever is to have charge of the issuing of these licenses 
for stations in the future—and I pick this illustration not 
with any malice or any purpose to criticize: An insurance 
company in Des Moines, Iowa, has a broadcasting station. I 
think it is the Bankers Life. That station continually puts 
on programs. It does not advertise the insurance business, 
except by using its own name. A very natural and proper ques- 
tion is, Why should not the Metropolitan Life Imsurance Co. 
of New York, which has an office in Des Moines, have a broad- 
casting station? Why should not the lowa Mutual Insurance Co. 
have a broadcasting station? Why should not every insurance com- 
pany in Des Moines have a broadcasting station? The answer is 
that they can not have, because there are not enough wave lengths, 
and the Bankers Life came in first and got the wave length. 
I am not criticizing the Department of Commerce for having 
issued a license under those conditions. But when we stop to con- 
sider that we are limited in the number of stations we can have, 
that somebody must determine who can and who can not broad- 
cast, it is manifest that the present condition should not continue, 
but should be thoroughly reviewed and considered from the 
point of justice both to the public and to the various applicants. 

The Senate committee did not feel that any one man, how- 
ever good and however wise he might be. ought to be intrusted 
with the discretion of saying who shall and who shall not have 
a monopoly of the air in a particular community. In other words, 
either all the insurance companies in Des Moines should be 
given equal rights to broadcast from a station or none should 
be permitted; or they should go and buy time from an inde- 
pendent station. 

It may be asked how I would solve the problem. I am not 
prepared to say. But I do say that a problem of this kind is 
the most common of radio problems. 

In the city of Portland, Oreg., the Oregonian has a sta- 
tion. Why should not the Journal have a station? Why 
should not the News have a station? Why should not all the 
newspapers there have stations? 

I make these suggestions to call attention to the fact that 
there are decisions to be made regarding radio stations that 
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require a careful consideration by men of big ability and big 
vision. So long as we have the control of radio stations under 
a governmental department these questions are decided by 
clerks. I speak not against clerks, but Mr. Hoover is at the 
head of a great department. I note that he wants more 
floor space in his new building than any other department of 
the Government does, and properly so, because there is so 
much business for his department to consider. He does not 
and he can not give consideration to these great problems 
affecting the economic and social life of the country, as radio 
is more and more affecting them, and the committee believes 
that problems of this kind should be considered not by clerks 
but by men chosen to study the questions, to consider them 
from every angle, and then to provide, as the bill provides, 
fair, efficient, and equitable radio service. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. While the Senator is on that particular 
feature of the bill I desire to ask him a question. I assume 
that the members of the commission will render proper and 
just decisions. But assume that through error or a mistake 
of judgment the commission should discontinue the license of a 
given concern that had a vast sum of money invested. As I 
understand, under the bill as it passed the House the licensee 
would have a right to appeal to the courts and have a judicial 
determination, thereby avoiding having its entire investment 
wiped out by a department of the Government, with no oppor- 
tunity for review. 

The Senate committee bill does not seem to carry that pro- 
vision. Under the Senate committee bill a concern might have 
an million dollars invested and be operating under its license. 
At the expiration of the license the commission might decline 
to renew it or extend it, and aparently under the bill the 
licensee would have no way to secure redress, no way to get a 
judicial determination of its rights, but inevitably, if a thing 
of that kind should happen, its property would be junked and 
would become worthless. 

I am interested in that matter, and, frankly, I think we 
should be careful in all legislation to grant the right of review 
from any decision of governmental departments, especially 
where such large sums might be involved. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that 
such provision for court review was in the bill that I pre- 
sented to the committee. The committee, by a divided vote, 
struck it out, and I feel called upon myself to support the 
committee’s action, having charge of the bill. I may say that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] has offered an 
numendment, which is printed, I think, to put into the Dill a 
court provision similar to what was in the bill as it passed 
the House. 

Mr. BRATTON. That satisfies my inquiry, because con- 
ceding every good purpose to the members of the commission, 
I am unwilling to put it within their power to dispose of a 
matter involving millions of dollars and deprive citizens or 
corporations of any way to secure redress through judicial 
proceedings. I think it is a dangerous policy and might lead 
to extremely bad results. 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CumMMINS] is, I think, the strongest advocate of 
striking out the court provision, and I would rather he would 
present the committee’s reasons for striking out the provision 
for court review than for me to attempt to do it. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr, President, I would like to ask the Senator 
whether any appeal from any of the commission’s decisions 
is provided for. 

Mr. DILL. Not in the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. GERRY. The commission's decisions, then, would be 
final * 





Mr. DILL. Except in case of constitutional questions, of 
course, 

Mr. GERRY. That is what I thought from a reading of the 
bill. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, does the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know that I can satisfy the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, but I can give him my reasons. 

Mr. BRATTON. If there is anyone in this body who can 
satisfy me, it is the distinguished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The first objection I have to a provision 
for an appeal to a court from a decision of the commission is 
that we are just at the beginning of this great enterprise. _ 

No one has any right to use any wave length or wave band. 
There will be hundreds of applications beyond the capacity of 
the commission to grant or beyond the bearing capacity of 
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the air or ether so far as we have now developed it. If every 
man dissatisfied with the action of the commission in assign- 
ing a wave length or in fixing the hours during which a par- 
ticular wave length may be used were to appeal, we would 
suspend the practical operation of broadcasting and other 
radio service almost indefinitely. I can not conceive of any- 
thing that more requires speedy, prompt disposition than the 
applications which would be before the commission for the 
various wave lengths. 

Then my further objection is that I do not believe the pro- 
posal which is contained in the amendment which will be of- 
fered, as I understand it, can be constitutionally carried into 
effect. I have been contending for a long time that we can not 
appeal from an administrative body to a judicial body. We 
must find some other way than by a mere appeal to review 
the action of the administrative body. I know of but one 
instance in which we have attempted to do it, and that is in 
the case of the Board of Tax Appeals. I made the same 
objection with regard to the composition or constitution of 
that board and its relation to the courts that I make to this 
one. It can not be done. We can appeal from one judicial 
body to another on any other terms than the legislative assem- 
bly or branch of the Government may determine. But when 
we appeal from the action of the radio commission to a court 
where is the record? From what do we appeal? There is 
no provision—and I suppose there could not be any provision— 
that all the circumstances or hearings upon which the com- 
mission should decide are to be taken down in writing and 
preserved and exceptions filed, as they are in the case of a 
trial before a court. There is a way, of course, to attack the 
order of any administrative body. That is the way pointed 
out in the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
of the Federal Trade Commission or other commissions or 
boards to which I might refer. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
atof yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not the floor, tut with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Washington I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Iowa has 
suggested the difficulty of giving an effective right of appeal 
from a decision of the commission to the court. I point out to 
him that in the amendment which has been referred to by the 
Senator from Washington as having been offered by myself is 
this language and other language, but this pertains to the 
point which the Senator from Iowa was discussing: 


The commission shall be notified of said appeal by service upon it, 
prior to the filing thereof, of a certified copy of said appeal and of 
the reasons therefor. Within 20 days after the filing of said appeal 
the commission shall file with the court the originals or certified copies 
of all papers and evidence presented to it upon the original applica- 
tion for a permit or license or in the hearing upon said order of revo- 
cation, and also a like copy of its decision thereon and a full state- 
ment in writing of the facts and the grounds for its decision as found 
and given by it. Within 20 days after the filing of said statement by 
the commission either party may give notice to the court of his desire 
to adduce additional evidence. Said notice shall be in the form of a 
verified petition stating the nature and character of said additional 
evidence, and the court may thereupon order such evidence to be taken 
in such manner and upon such terms and conditions as it may deem 
proper. 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


I did not prepare that provision, and therefore my approval 
of it can not be regarded as the result of admiration for my 
own efforts. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
Arkansas of that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Iowa is 
very generous. I think the question of the Senator from Iowa 
is completely answered by the provision which I have just read. 
The party who feels aggrieved by the decision of the commis- 
sion may notify the commission of his desire to appeal, and 
thereupon it becomes the duty of the commission to file what 
is in the nature of a certified record of the proceedings, includ- 
ing all evidence heard by the commission. Then if either party 
to the controversy desires to adduce additional evidence, they 
may be permitted to do it under conditions fixed by the com- 
mission. I think that gives a substantial and effective right 
of appeal. I think it gives a hearing in the courts. I think 
that legislation of this character ought to secure the right of a 
court hearing to the individual who feels aggrieved by reason 
of a decision of the commission. 

I know that most Federal commissions consist of very able, 
learned, and just persons. The discussions which have gone 
on in this Chamber concerning Federal commissions do not 
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erhaps justify the statement which I am making. Neverthe- 

<. it frequently happens that commissions act arbitrarily 
vd when they do so there is nothing better te be done, from 
1 standpoint of the lawmaker, the man who wants to put him- 
«lf in the position of enabling citizens to secure justice, than 
, provide for a hearing in a court. That is exactly what this 
»yovision does. It is true that it is somewhat anomalous in 
the fact that it is an appeal from a commission to a court, but 
we have the same practical condition with respect to decisions 
¢ the Interstate Commerce Commission, State railway com- 
missions, and other commissions. 
vide some process by which a decision of a State commission 
may be reviewed by a court. I think it has usually proved 
wholesome. It is a satisfying thing to the citizen to know that 
when he is convinced that he has been, or is being, deprived 
of his rights by the arbitrary action of a governmental agency, 
he may have his case heard and his right determined finally by 

court created under the laws of his State or his Nation. I 


believe that the provision is not only a just one but that it is | 


a practicable one. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Arkansas if it is accompanied with another amendment 
t would answer the objection which I made that there is no 
record upon which to appeal. ‘There is nothing in the bill 
which compels the commission to preserve all the evidence 
which may be submitted, but that is a small matter. Let me 
suggest a query to the Senator from Arkansas, who has a keen 
comprehensive sense of the law, What right can one be deprived 
No one has any right to the use of the air above any other 
person. The bill starts out by declaring that there is no right 
now in existence with regard to the use of what we ordinarily 
call the air. There is no rule laid down in the bill which would 
enable a court or a commission to determine who ought to 
have a broadcasting privilege as distinguished from any other 
person or corporation. Am I not right about that? It is 
committed to the commission purely as a matter of discretion. 


f4 
ai. 


Mr. DILL. We have tried to write a policy in the bill, as 
the Senator will recall. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; there is a policy, but there is no 


lixed and determinate right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield just at that point? 

Mr. CUMMINS. With the permission of the Senator from 
Washington, 

Mr, DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Assuming that there Is a 
policy of procedure to regulate the conduct of the commission 
und the commission violates or disregards the plain policy of 
the law, then, of course, an appeal to a court would be effective 
to preserve the rights and safeguard the interests of the 
citizen. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree with that; not an appeal, but, in 
harmony with every other proceeding we have ever authorized 
for that purpose, the commission can be enjoined from com- 
pleting or continuing the action which it has proposed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It matters not whether we 
call it an appeal or describe the remedy carried in the statute 
by some other name. The amendment which I have proposed 
provides a remedy for the person who feels that he has been 
aggrieved by a decision of the commission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let me ask the Senator from Arkansas a 
question. Here are two persons or corporations appearing be- 
fore the commission, each asking a license for a certain wave 
length. How is the commission to determine which should 
have the license? There is absolutely no law, no regulation; 
there is nothing that would indieate to the commission how 
it ought to decide the matter unless it be inferred that it is 
to be decided in the public interest. It must be given to the 
broadcasting station which can best serve the public, and 
even that is not provided for in the bill. I can not conceive 
of what will be tried in an appeal even if it were constitutional, 
possibly. What can be tried in an appeal from the commission 
to the court? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The question is whether the 
commission has complied with the policy of the law and has 
performed its duty in the manner prescribed by the law as it 
relates to the right and claim of the citizen. That is all the 
question that could be tried under the provision, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No citizen has such a right, and it is sim- 
ply a matter of choice, but I agree it ought to be guided by the 
publie interest, and it ought to be guided by the public policy; 
but, as a lawyer, I am utterly unable to see how an appeal 
can be prosecuted from this commission, which is bound by no 
rule, which does not administer any law. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Nearly all of the States pro- | 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I think the Senator is making a 
broader statement than he really intends to make when he 
says there is no rule and no law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator will correct me, because he 
I wish the Senator would read that part of the 


| bill which governs the commission in determining whe shall 





have the license. 

Mr. DILL. There are two provisions: One is that they shall 
grant licenses unless public convenience and interest forbids, 
and the other is that they shall give fair, efficient, and equi- 
table radio service to each community. Those are the two 
things which really govern the commission, I should say. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I instanced both of them when I said they 
were controlled only by what they regarded to be the public 
interest. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Suppose the commission arbi- 
trarily and manifestly disregards its duty in that particular? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then I say there ought to be an injunction 
issued against them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There is no reason why a 
remedy by appeal might not affect the same thing. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me—— 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. As I understand, the Senator from Iowa 


argues from the assumption that no person has any right to 
the use of the air. If that is true, he could not maintain an 
injunction, because he would have no interest in the subject 
matter. I am perfectly willing to forego a further discussion 
of this particular feature of the bill until the amendment deal- 
ing with it is reached. At that time I would be glad to discuss 
the matter with the Senator from lowa and listen to him with 
great interest. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I may not be here. I really do not care 
a snap whether it goes in or out. It will be of no value what- 
ever, being only an alleged appeal, and it is not very material 
to me. I want to see the Dill pass and get into conference, 
because if we do not pass it immediately and get it into con- 
ference we wiil have no radio legislation at this session, and 
I have infinitely more interest in having the bill pass than I 
have in any particular amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, with the in- 
dulgence of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Drix] for just 
a moment, it seems to me pertinent to say that it had not been 
my expectation to participate in the discussion at this juncture 
or to interrupt the very remarkable and, I think everyone 
who has heard it agrees, unusually informative speech that 
is being made by the Senator from Washington; but, inasmuch 
as the question had been raised, it seemed to me proper to 
answer the challenge or attempt to answer 

Mr. CURTIS. It was not a challenge. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What the Senator from Iowa 
has said as to the merits of the provision authorizing a hear- 
ing in court. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I apologize to the Senator 
from Washington for having provoked the interruption. 

Mr. DILL, I think the interruption was very helpful, and I 
think these matters must be discussed fully. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I simply desire to give notice that if there 
remains any time after the pending bill shall have been laid 
aside for the day I intend to move to take up the motion to 
concur in the House amendments to the so-called corn sugar 
bill, and I intend to have a vote on that question before there 
is very much more business done in the Senate, I will tell 
Senators that. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I should like to proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Washington yield to me? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator from Iowa 
mean to imply that at this late day he is going to enter upon 
a filibuster? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I never entered upon a filibuster in my life. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just what does the Senator 
from Iowa mean when he states that he is going to have a 
vote on the matter to which he refers or that there will not be 
much business done? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am just trying to employ a little coercive 
force on some of my friends. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
to discuss sucrose and dextrose. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I was in the midst of a discussion 
on the subject of the proposed commission when the interrup- 
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tion came regarding the court review. That is a very important 
subject, and I was glad to yield for that discussion, because I 
think it was helpful and will probably result in saving time. 
There is another phase of the situation which I wish to dis- 
cuss in connection with the need of a commission. 

Under the present circumstances every radio station owner 
goes to the Department of Commerce every 90 days to secure 
a renewal of his license. That results in the radio station 
owners feeling themselves under obligation to the Department 
of Commerce. A few weeks ago a gentleman in New York 
asked permission to broadcast over a certain station. He was 
requested to furnish a copy of his speech in order that the 
owners of the station might read it and know what he would 
say. When he submitted a copy of his address to the station 
managers they explained to him there were certain things in 
the speech which they could not consent to have him deliver 
over the radio. Those statements to which consent could not 
be given constituted an attack upon the present administra- 
tion. The gentleman explained that his attack was purely a 
matter of opinion; that he was not intending to say anything 
that anyone else might not say or that any newspaper might 
not print; but the managers explained to him that while that 
wis true yet they were compelled to go to Washington to get 
their license renewed and they could not afford to take the 
chance of displeasing the administration in Washington. 

| want to be fair and say that I do not believe that the ad- 
ministration authorities in the Department of Commerce would 
hold that against any station in considering the renewal of 
a license, but the feeling of the owners of the station was most 
natural; you would have had the same feeling, Mr. President, 
and I would have had it if we had a large sum of money in- 
vested in a station. So the committee thought that the control 
ought to be as independent and as free from partisan inter- 
ference as possible, and, accordingly, believed it was wise and 
in the interest of the public to place the control in a bipartisan 
independent body. I can not make it too clear that there was 
no feeling on the part of the Senate committee against the 
present officer in charge of the Department of Commerce, but 
simply that the questions arising were such that we believed 
that these problems could not properly be decided by any one 
man and that the stations ought not to be under the fear which 
they must necessarily feel, regardless of which party may be 
in power, when the control is placed in the hands of an admin- 
istrative branch of the Government, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am in hearty agreement with 
the Senator from Washington, and I trust that we may pass 
this bill. If it needs to be amended, let us amend it in such a 
way as to strengthen it. 

The Senator referred a moment ago to a station owner call- 
ing upon some one who wanted to speak to audiences within a 
certain territory to furnish a copy of his speech in order that 
it might be read in advance to ascertain whether or not the 
remarks could be approved and permission could be given to 
make the speech. I wish to say that I think that is a piece 
of tyranny that ought not to be countenanced in this country. 

What business is it of one to censor a speech and say whether 
or not it can be made, unless it is of such a character that it 
ought not to be made anywhere because of obscene language 
or something of that kind, any more than it is the business of 
the Postmaster General to say what a man shall write in a 
letter which he puts in a sealed envelope and sends to another 
person somewhere in the United States? 

I have in my hand an article from the New York Herald 
of June 27 setting forth that a Democratic candidate for office 
complained about favoritism being shown to the Republicans. 
When he talked to the station master he was informed that 
complaint had been made by the Republicans that favors were 
being shown to the Democrats. The conditions ought to be 
absolutely fair. If a Republican has a speech he wants to 
broadcast, let him do it and say what he pleases, and let a 
Democrat do likewise. The danger is—and the Senator from 
Washington is on the right line—that there may be a monopoly 
of radio so that only those who have large sums of money will 
control it. That ought not to be. We ought not to let anyone 
have a monopoly of the air. 

Mr. DILL. Mr, President, there is one other argument—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yleld to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. FESS. The subject referred to by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HeFLIN] gave us a great deal of concern and 
was considered very carefully. There must be some responsi- 
bility, because there may be damage suits, and if anything 
like censoring should be permitted it would interfere with 
just what the Senator from Alabama does not want to happen 
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and what none of us want to happen. We do not want ty 
interfere; but at the same time there is danger that a broad. 
casting station will refuse to allow a person to talk at a}! 
because that will be the only defense the owners of such static; 
will have against damage suits. On the other hand, we ea» 
not very well make them common carriers and require them 
to broadcast everything that anyone might offer. The Senator 
has opened up one of the most difficult problems that we have 
to deal with, and, if we can work it out, it will be high!) 
desirable. 

Mr. DILL. I may say that I will discuss that question a 
little later when I come to the bill. At this time there js 
one other consideration which I wish to bring to the attentic) 
of the Senate in connection with the subject of granting licenses 
for stations in the future, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
again before he leaves the subject of the commission? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. There has been a contention that, instead of the 
creation of an independent commission such as is provided jn 
the bill, we ought to transfer control to the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission. There has been considerable contention 
along that line. I wish the Senator would mention it. 

Mr. DILL. The proposal that the control of radio should 
be placed in the Interstate Commerce Commission was taken 
up by the Senate committee and considered at two separate 
meetings and considered very fully. The committee is of the 
opinion that if that were done, if the control were transferred 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, it would result in 
possibly two but probably one member of the commission being 
designated to take charge of radio. Then, if his actions were 
not satisfactory, an appeal would be taken to the other 10 or 
11 members of the commission; and they, so busy in handling 
the problems of interstate commerce in connection with the rail- 
roads, would be practically helpless to decide these questions 
intelligently. It was felt that the work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission already is more than it can handle, 
and that there is so little connection, if any at all, between 
the problems of radio, in their effects at least upon the public, 
and the problems of railroad transportation, that it would 
be an unwise thing to do. 

I remind you again that the House bill, the White bill, which 
is the product of long consideration in the House—I think they 
passed a bill of this kind three times previously—itself pro- 
vides for a commission with power to override the Secretary. 
What the Senate committee did was to take away the inter- 
mediate power of the Secretary of Commerce and, instead of 
having a commission that would meet occasionally and give a 
cursory consideration to these problems from time to time and 
be dependent largely upon the advice of these clerks of the 
Department of Commerce, to have this commission meet all the 
time, in order that it might become an authoritative body on 
the great problems of radio. 

It is sometimes said that radio has not yet affected our people 
in a vital way. That is true to a certain extent, but it is a 
developing art, and the progress that has been made during 
the past five years opens the possibilities of what it may do 
in the future. It was believed that there ought to be in this 
Government somewhere a body of men who would keep in 
touch with the development of radio, with its relation to the 
social and economic life of our people, and that the best way 
to have such a body was to establish a commission of this 
kind. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. KING. It occurs to me that the personnel is entirely 
too large. I see no reason why three men, experts—and they 
should be experts—could not perform the duty as well as five. 
It seems to me that the Senator ought to consent to a reduc- 
tion to three; and I think the salaries are too large, and the 
salaries of some of the personnel. 

Mr. DILL. That is a matter, I will say to the Senator, of a 
difference of opinion. ‘The Senator can offer his amendment, 
and I am willing to take the vote of the Senate on it. I do not 
think it is a controlling matter. If the Senate decides that 
three are enough I shall feel perfectly satisfied ; or if it retains 
the five. I am not inclined to quarrel with the Senator about 
the matter; but the committee decided upon five, and decided 
upon these salaries, and I feel that I should support the com- 
mittee’s action. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question? 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I have a sort of inherent objection to the crea- 
tion of more commissions. I presume there is no subject that 
has received so much attention by public speakers and in the 








press during the past two or three years as the subject of 
bureaucracy, growing paternalism, the creation of more bu- 
reaus and executive organizations until we have become top- 
heavy with Federal organizations. We have nearly a million 


bureaus already. I was wondering if the committee, in their 
obviously very comprehensive examination of this subject, did 
not attempt to find some other organization which might have 
lodged with it the power and the authority which are lodged 
with this organization. If it could be done, it seems to me it 
would be wise rather than to create another commission, be- 
cause this commission will be the parent of another commis- 
sion, and that of still more, and we will wind more and more 
the red tape of officialdom and bureaucracy around the people, 
to their discomfort if not their ultimate death. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to the Senator from Utah, by the 
courtesy of the Senator from Washington, that the members of 
the committee about me here gave long and earnest considera- 
tion to this very problem, and we finally decided that the only 
solution of the problem was the creation of an independent 
commission, 

At the present time radio transmission is under the control 
of the Department of Commerce, and if the Senator will read 
the bill passed by the House he will see the enormous power 
conferred on the head of that department. If it is to be in any 
department, it may as well remain in that department, because 
there are various divisions of the department that have to do 
with radio—that is to say, the Bureau of Navigation and the 
Bureau of Standards, where they go to have the technical 
questions relating to radio transmission discussed and tested, 
and other bureaus—but if it is to be in any department it 
places in the head of that department autocratic power over 
this tremendous agency, the greatest that could ever be con- 
ceived by the mind of man for the creation of public opinion 
and the formulation of public thought. 

This is not a drive at Secretary Hoover. Everybody under- 
stands that he is a man of remarkable ability; that he is 
almost uncanny in the knowledge he has of public questions 
here and elsewhere; but the stronger a man is, if he wants to 
use his power, the more dangerous he becomes; and we are 
opposed to any one man, whether his name be Hoover or 
Smith or Jones or Brown, having absolute control of this tre- 
mendous agency in our modern civilization. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, the 
chairman of the committee, I am sure, will say to the Senate 
that Secretary Hoover is very much averse to the one-man 
power. 

Mr. WATSON. I was going to read his testimony, if my 
friend will permit me. 

Mr. FESS. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to my friend from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let it be understood that the 
Senator from Washington has the floor, and he alone can 
yield. 

Mr. DILL. I am yielding for the discussion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from In- 
diana before he gets through tell us whether the committee 
considered the possible division of powers between the Com- 
merce Department, handling the technical side of radio, as it 
does now, and making regulations for its use, and so forth, 
and the Post Office Department, handling the proper use of 
this means of communication, just as the Post Office Depart- 
ment does now in regard to improper, untrue, and so forth, 
solicitations, attacks on people, and so forth? 

In other words, the Postmaster General now controls the 
means of communication of thought by ruling out all improper 
matter; and why should not the Postmaster General have that 
power in connection with radio? If the committee has con- 
sidered that subject, will the Chairman tell us? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. With the permission of the Senator—— 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. First let me take up the line suggested by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss]. 

Secretary Hoover appeared before the Committee on- Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries ef the House, and, when questioned 
as to one-man authority, be it said to his credit, he made the 
following statement: 


I have always taken the position that unlimited anthority to control 
the granting of radio privileges was too great a power to be placéd 
in the hands of any one administrative officer. I am glad to see the 
checks and reviews which are placed upon that power in this bill. 
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He went before the Senate committee and made substantially 
similar statements; and Judge Davis—who knows more about 


| this subject than any other man with whom I have come in 


| contact, he being the solicitor of that department—stated that 
Federal employees. This Congress has created a number of | 


he was opposed to bestowing this great power upon any one 
main. 

It was the unanimous decision of the committee, without a 
Single dissenting voice, that there was no other way out of this 
difficulty, and yet there is not a member of the committee 
who does not deplore the fact that it really is a necessity 
placed upon us by existing conditions to create another inde- 
pendent commission, which should be, of course, the last resort 
in our form of Government at this time and under present 
conditions; but there seems to be no other way out of the 
difficulty. 

Now, let me answer my friend from Connecticut [Mr. 
BINGHAM }. 

The Navy Department, of course, has to do with radio. It 
is a tremendous agency in modern naval warfare as well as in 
the merchant marine. All ships upon the ocean must have 
their radio communication. We could not have a commission 
to look after each particular branch of radio service. There- 
fore, we thought it best to leave all the power in the hands of 
one commission, and then let the Navy and the merchant 
marine and the Post Office Department each have its particular 
individual to have charge of radio within that sphere, and then 
deal with the whole commission having charge of the whole 
subject. 

Mr. DILL. Let me interrupt the Senator right there and 
remind him that the next paragraph of the bill gives the 
President authority to take any wave lengths that he may 
want to take for the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. WATSON. That is true. I was going to make that 
statement. 

Mr. DILL. So that he is the superior authority, and there 
is not any possibility of the commission overriding the needs 
of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. WATSON. That is the point. I will say to my friend 
from Connecticut that we have lodged final power in the 
President, in case of emergency or great peril, to have abso- 
lute charge over that situation. I think if the Senator will 
thoroughly familiarize himself with the bill, he will see the 
wisdom of the provisions reported by the Senate committee. I 
am not saying that he has not read it, but it is a technical 
matter that requires the closest scrutiny and the most care- 
ful consideration in order to get all of the details. Our com- 
mittee spent six days in executive session considering the 
various problems that we are now discussing in the Senate; 
and it was only after the most earnest and careful considera- 
tion that we came to the conclusions that are here being 
announced. 

I want to reiterate, for I think it worthy of reiteration, that 
this is not a drive at Secretary Hoover or any one individual. 
There is nobody on the committee, and so far as I know, there 
is not anybody anywhere but that has the highest respect for 
Secretary Hoover for his commanding ability and for the 
great service he has rendered the country; but I would not 
be willing to place this power in the hands of any man within 
the broad domain of the Republic of the United States. It is 
an unwarranted bestowal of power and authority in our form 
of Government, and our committee was unanimous in regard 
to it; and I trust the Senate will vote with the same degree 
of unanimity upon that proposition. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
some questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Docs the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator will wait a little bit, I want to 
make one of the statements that have been in my mind. 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield 
at this time. 

Mr, DILL. There is one other phase of this situation that 
it seems to me is worthy of consideration in connection with 
the proposal to place in new hands the power to issue licenses. 

Radio broadcasting has come upon the Department of Com- 
merce without any warning, and the present allocation of wave 
lengths and the granting of licenses has grown out of the 
necessities of the situation. As a result of that those in charge 
of radio see no way by which additional stations can be licensed 
on the present number of wave lengths. Those in charge of 
radio in the Department of Commerce are naturally inclined 
to follow their own judgment heretofore registered. That is 
no criticism of them. I think we would be in exactly their 
frame of mind, In fact, the Department of Commerce officials 
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have stated that if the legislation that is now being considered 
should be enacted in the form in which it passed the House 
they would reduce the number of radio stations in this country 
rather than enlarge that number. Those who have made a 
study of the situation inform me that a larger number of sta- 
tions can be allocated, even on the present number of wave 
lengths, and especially do they believe that a larger number 
of wave lengths can be granted. I think there is a distinct 
advantage in having a body of men new to this situation to take 
it up and consider it and act upon it from the standpoint of 
the good of the public and the rights of those concerned. 

I say that without any criticism of those who have thus far 
administered radio. I want to disagree with my good friend 
from Utah, who said a while ago that this commission should 
be composed of experts. I do not think so, I think it should 
be composed of men who have an understanding of the public 
needs, men of vision and great ability, who will depend upon 
experts in radio for the necessary technical information, but 
who will administer this law from the standpoint of the pub- 
lic’s interest, and particularly with a view to the future de- 
velopment of the radio art for the social and economic good 
of our people. I may be wrong, but that is my conception of 
this situation. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ohio for any questions he 
may want to ask. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have been out of the Cham- 
ber and it is possible the Senator has answered this question. 
If so, I do not ask him to repeat his statement. However, his 
answers are so illuminating that I think the Senate is grateful 
to him as I am. 

First I want to ask him particularly about a provision on 
page 33. Has the Senator discussed that page yet? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I have. 

Mr. WILLIS. Has he particularly discussed the matter as 
to the qualifications prescribed? 

Mr. DILL. No; I have not. I would be very glad to. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wanted to ask the Senator about this. I 
will read the whole section. It is as follows: 


The commission shall be composed of citizens of the United States, 
and no person shall be eligible to appointment who 1s or has been at 
any time within a period of one year preceding financially interested 
in or an officer of a corporation financtally interested in the manufac- 
ture or sale of radio apparatus or the transmission or operation of 
radio communications or the transmission of radio energy in any form 
whatsoever. 


The purpose in view ts quite apparent and altogether praise- 
worthy. What oceurs to me is this: If we say that no one 
shall be on this commission who, within this period of time, 
has had any connection whatever with this business, I am won- 
dering whether it will be possible to find men who have the 
technical information they ought to have. 

Mr. DILL. I was really answering that question a moment 
ago, before the Senator asked it. I believe, for instance, that 
the Senator himself—and I would say this about any Senator 
here—would make an excellent member of the radio commis- 
sion. Take my own case, for example. I know nothing about 
science as such, or the technical side of radio. Yet I have 
found nothing in my study of radio that is appalling to the 
human mind. In fact, I have found it simple, and the prob- 
lems that will confront the commission are problems involving 
the social and economie good of people primarily. In fact, I 
do not think it would be wise to have a commission made up of 
technical experts, because technical experts would not take the 
big view and the broad view and have the vision which I 
think the members of this commission ought to have. 

I think this commission ought to be composed of men who 
will lift themselves above the technicalities, but who will hire 
experts and engineers to give them the information that they 
need, to be considered along with other information they have. 
The committee put in the provision that not within one year 
preceding the appointment should a man be financially con- 
nected with any such interest, because the committee did not 
want some man now a member of some great radio organiza- 
tion to resign and be eligible to such an appointment within a 
year of the time he resigned. This would not forever prohibit 
them; but, of course, we come back again to the difference of 
opinion. If the Senate believes that this commission should 
be composed of technical radio experts, then, of course, this 
provision is bad; but if the Senate believes this commission 
should be composed of men who will look at this question from 
the big viewpoint, from the viewpoint of the national good, 
and hire experts, then I believe the provision is perfectly 
proper. 

; Mr. WILLIS. It is the feeling of the Senator, then, that the 
commission, so far as its qualifications are concerned, should 


have the same relation to the personnel that the Secretary of 
War does to the military men who are under him? 

Mr. DILL. Exactly; 1 think that. I want to say to the 
Senator that a questionnaire has been sent to the broad- 
casters and to the manufacturers, and most of them have 
answered in opposition to this provision. That is a very 
natural thing, because they think, and properly from their 
angle, that the commission ought to be composed of men of 
their own line. Yet, I might answer by recalling the fact that 
they have been entirely satisfied with the way radio has been 
administered by Secretary Hoover, and Secretary Hoover never 
knew anything about radio, he never was connected with any 
organization having to do with radio. Yet his broad judg- 
ment, his big ability, his vision as to radio, have made him a 
reasonably satisfactory man, even to these men who object 
to this provision on the theory that it will shut out radio 
experts. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator’s answer leads me to ask an- 
other question as to a provision found on page 50. Perhaps 


‘the Senator has discussed that. 


Mr. DILL. I have not, 

Mr. WILLIS. That relates to the control that the law 
provides the commission shall have over the rights of persons 
who are to broadcast. The Senator was saying something a 
bit ago about a political speech, for example. 

Mr. DILL. I think I can answer that for the Senator, if he 
will allow me. I know what he is getting at. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is particularly in regard to lines 12 and 13. 

Mr. DILL. I have consulted with members of the commit- 
tee regarding that provision, and I think I am entitled to say 
that at least most of the committee are agreed that lines 10 
to 17 should be stricken out and an amendment inserted which 
I will read to the Senator at this time. 

I may say that this is a provision that has caused more 
objection to the bill than probably all the other provisions 
combined. It is a provision to which the committee gave 
more consideration, and on which the committee spent more 
time, than on probably any other provision. We finally agreed 
to it in order, I think, to get the bill out of the committee. 
After we got it out we realized that the “common carrier” 
phrase was an unwise phrase, to say the least, at this time. 
So the proposed amendment will read, beginning at the end 
of line 9, on page 50: 


And there shall be no discrimination as to charges, terms, or 
service to advertisers, 


If a station permits one man to buy time for advertising 
purposes, it shall charge the same rate, on the same terms, 
and give the same service, to anyone else to whom it may sell 
the time of the station. Then the amendment continues: 


If any licensee shall permit a broadcasting station to be used by a 
candidate or candidates for any public office he shall afford equal 
opportunities to all candidates for such public office in the use of 
such broadcasting station: Provided, That such licensee shall have 
no power to censor the material broadcast under the provisions of 
this paragraph and shall not be liable to criminal or civil action by 
reason of any uncensored utterances thus broadcast. 


So that we take out the objectionable feature. I may say 
to the Senator that I have consulted with a number of the 
leading broadcasters, and the officers of the broadcasting 
organizations, and while they do not like any sort of limita- 
tion, they do agree that this will not be objectionable. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that remedies one serious objection 
I had in mind, as to line 12, particularly, which is proposed 
to be stricken out, where it says “or for the discussion of any 
question affecting the public.” 

Mr. DILL. That is a rather broad statement, 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. I may say that the provision the Senate com- 
mittee adopted is all right theoretically, but under the prac- 
tice which we have in the United States regarding radio, it 
would be very destructive to the reputations which the radio 
stations desire to build for themselves. The development of 
the art is still so new that it seemed to us that it would be 
better to make a more general provision. 

I want to say, in justice to the Senator from Nebraska, that 
he doves not approve of this particular language. He thinks 
‘that the provision should be more detailed than we have it 
here. 

Mr. FESS. Of the amendment? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; of the amendment. It should be more 
detailed than what is written here: He may want to offer 
an amendment to this, which, of course, is his privilege. The 
committee thought that the more detailed provision could be 
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provided for by regulations, which are provided in lines 18 
to 20 on page 50, 

Mr. WILLIS. May I ask the Senator this: Is it his purpose 
to finish his statement about the bill to-day? 

Mr. DILL. I think not. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have several matters I want to present. 

Mr. DILL. There will be time to-morrow, I think, 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator concludes for the 
afternoon, I would like to call his attention to a statement made 
by a broadcaster who is an editor of a paper in my own city 
of Memphis. I will read it, as it is comparatively brief, and I 
would like to have the Senator state whether or not it is pro- 
vided for in the bill. This newspaper man writes me as 
follows: 


Tiowever, there is one thing that is murderous. The Association of 
Authors and Composers is an organization of a lot of sharp fellows 
got up in New York. They claim lordship over all the copyrighted 
music. They seek to make every broadcasting station, no matter if it 
doesn’t charge for broadcasting, pay an enormous license to broadcast 
any of their alleged copyrighted music. Then they want the musicians 
who play to have a license. For instance, we have a license, and the 
Peabody Hotel has a license, but they want the Peabody to have an 
extra license if broadcasting is done from another part of the hotel. 

. . . om . 7 . 

The penalties for violating copyright are so great that the average 
station doesn't feel like taking a chance. We therefore pay and pay. 
But now they are coming back for more, They are putting regulation 
on regulation. If you will look into this phase of it a little you will 
find what is threatening to be a colossal monopoly and an oppression. 

The big radio concerns do not seem to care, but the newspapers 
with broadcasting stations do care. 

Let me say to you that we have never directly or indirectly 
received a cent for broadcasting. We have never broadcasted an 
advertisement. We have. never broadcasted anything for hire. We 
have never rented our station. We have never paid out a cent for 
musicians, And yet the station costs us about $1,000 a month. 


* - + * * . 
It is hard for us to get a hearing— 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, the question I want to ask the Senator is 
this: Is my friend in Memphis right in his statement? I have 
no reason to doubt it at all. 

There seems to be a monopoly growing up, a monopoly that 
is being enlarged so far as the use of copyrighted music is 
concerned at least. Does not any provision of the bill regu- 
late or tend to regulate that matter? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I shall not take time to go into 
detail as regards that question. I only want to say to the Sen- 
ator that I have a bill before the Committee on Patents, Sen- 
ate bill 2338, in the consideration of which hearings were held 
on this subject. It is a very important subject to the radio 
broadeasters and to the public. The Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce did not take it up, because it is a matter 
coming within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Patents, as 
it affects copyrights. 

According to the decisions of the Supreme Court, one can 
not interfere with the rights copyright holders have in music 
already copyrighted. The attorneys for the American Society 
of Composers and Authors maintain that we can not even put 
such a provision on as to future copyrighted music. I differ in 
that regard. But that subject did not come before our com- 
mittee and is not cared for in the bill. This organization, con- 
cerning which the writer of the letter complains, controls 90 
per cent of the best popular copyrighted music, and they have 
been increasing their charges for the use of their music by 
radio stations very rapidly. It is a monopoly that must be 
dealt with sooner or later, I am certain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Should not the bill take care of questions 
affecting the use of copyrighted music, for instance, and pro- 
viding how far they can go in the matter of musicians, and the 
kind of musicians to be employed, and how long they shall 
use the music, and when they shall use it? 

Mr. DILL. The committee did not attempt to cover those 
matters. Of course, such a subject is germane, I admit, but 
the committee did not attempt to cover that subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be glad to go over the Senator's 
bill pending before the Committee on Patents, and I think I 
will offer an amendment to-morrow which I hope will have the 
Senator’s approval. . 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator does not want to go on, I 
would like to have a short executive session, 

Mr. DILL. I am perfectly willing to yield at this time. 
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RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 

During the delivery of Mr. Ditt.’s speech, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I interrupt 
the Senator? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I submit a proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the proposed agreement. 

The Chief Clerk reag as follows: 

SPERCIAL ORDER 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That the bill H. R. 11616, the river 
and harbor bill, be made a special order for December 14, 1926, at 2 
o'clock p. m., and that after the hour of 2 »p. m. on the calendar day 
of December 20, 1926, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer 
than 1 hour upon the bill, or more than once or longer than 30 minutes 
upon any amendment; and that after 3 o'clock p. m. on December 21, 
1926, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 15 minutes 
on the bill or any amendment. The Dill shall not be laid aside except 
by uBanimous consent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what is the purpose of putting 
it off until the 14th of December? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is well 
known that efforts are being made to arrange for an adjourn- 
ment of the Congress on next Saturday. Many of the friends 
and opponents of the rivers and harbors bill have been consulted 
about the proposed agreement. It would, of course, probably 
be impossible to arrange for an early adjournment unless this 
or some similar arrangement is entered into. I feel, as a sup- 
porter of the river and harbor bill, that the arrangement, if 
agreed to by the Senate, will not detrimentally affect any 
interest or right that ought to be conserved, and that it will 
enable the Congress to adjourn in the early future, probably 
on Saturday. For that reason I hope the unanimous-consent 
order submitted by the Senator from Washington will be 
agreed to. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not believe there is a 
Senator in this Chamber who is more deeply interested in the 
passage of the river and harbor measure than I am. I had 
thought that I never would consent to any arrangement for a 
vote at the next session of Congress, and it had been my pur- 
pose to insist upon Congress remaining in session as long as 
was necessary in order to pass the bill. I am satisfied, how- 
ever, after investigation, that even though Congress should 
stay here as long as it would be possible for us to hold a 
quorum, in present conditions the opposition to certain items 
in the bill is of such a determined character that it would be 
quite a while before it would be possible to secure a vote, 
and very likely before that time arrived we would not be able 
to command a quorum in both Houses of the Congress. 

This unanimous-consent proposition does provide for a vote 
at the next session of Congress, at an early date in that 
session, and it does provide that after this matter is taken up 
it shall be kept continuously before the Senate until there is a 
final passage, with limitation of debate. It safeguards the 
interests of those who want to see the bill become law, and it 
makes it certain that we shall secure within a reasonable time 
after the bill is taken up, on the 14th of December, final action 
upon this important measure. The last sentence of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement providing that after being taken up 
the bill shall not be laid aside except by unanimous consent, 
insures its passage before the Christmas holidays and in 
ample time for the authorizations to be appropriated for in 
the appropriation bill which will be enacted at the session 
which convenes next December. 

Under the circumstances I am, therefore, constrained to 
forego the efforts which I had proposed to make to keep the 
Congress in session until there was action upon this bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am greatly interested in the 
river and harbor bill, and of course I do not want to do any- 
thing that will hurt the measure. If we can not pass it now, 
I want to see it passed at the next session. The friends of 
the measure generally seem to think this is the best course to 
pursue with regard to it, and I am not going to object to this 
request. 

I want to say a word in that connection, however. 

It seems that we are not going to have an apportunity of 
getting up the Muscle Shoals matter at this session. I have 
talked to a good many Senators on both sides who are willing 
to help get the matter up and dispose of it at the next session 
of Congress. I am going to do all in my power to that end, 
because, as I said yesterday, I am tired of the grafters and 
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propagandists in Washington collecting money out the people 
of the Tennessee valley, New York, and other places to carry 
on their work here to prevent action on Muscle Shoals. 


When we dispose of Muscle Shoals we will put about 15 
gentlemen out of jobs in Washington who are financial blood- 
suckers. They are sucking the substance out of the purses 
of a great many people down in my State, and one reason why 
I want to dispose of Muscle Shoals is that I want to protect 
the contributors from further annoyance. But the main rea- 
son is to put that property to work, so to get cheaper fer- 


tilizer at the earliest possible moment for our farmers, to 
make certain the distribution of cheap power for the benefit 
of the consumers, and to secure some recompense to the Goy- 
ernment, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am very much disap- 
pointed that a majority of the friends of the river and harbor 
bill seem to be disposed to have this measure go over until 
December; but I have canvassed the situation, and it appears 
to me at the present time that the matter of considering the 
bill and making an effort to pass it at the present session has 
not only the opposition of those who are opposed to the bill, 
but also has the opposition of a considerable number of those 
who are in favor of the measure. The combined force of the 
enemies of the bill with at least half of the friends of the bill 
would carry it over until the December session of Congress. 

I have been very much in hope that instead of an effort be- 
ing made to get an agreement to pass the bill over until Decem- 
ber, equally as persistent an effort would be made to have it 
considered at this session. But I have found that those who 
have been working for its consideration at this particular 
session are in all probability in the minority, and that a combi- 
nation of those who are opposed to the bill with about half 
of those who are in favor of the bill insist on carrying it over 
to December. Although I am opposed to such action on the 
part of the Senate, I rather believe that I am helpless in the 
matter of getting the bill considered at this session. I do 
think, however, that it should have been considered at this 
session, and that the projects covered by the provisions of the 
measure should have the benefit that would be derived from 
action at this time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I agree with what has been 
stated by the Senator from Arkansas, and after extensive nego- 
tiations and consideration of this matter I believe the conclu- 
sion arrived at, the unanimous consent proposed, is fair to all, 
and will give ample opportunity for debate and consideration 
of the bill upon its merits. As far as I am concerned, I am 
agreeable to the proposition, and hope there will be no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely want 
to say this, that I have been ready to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the rivers and harbors bill until it shall be disposed 
of, but I have not been willing to take the bill up for a day or 
two, and waste that time, and then lay the bill aside and ad- 
journ. In my judgment we have accomplished everything 
by this agreement that we would accomplish by the passage of 
the bill at this session. This bill will pass, under the agree- 
ment we have made, in ample time to take care of projects 
under the provisions that will be made at the next session. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, as an ardent friend of the 
rivers and harbors—and I believe everybody knows that I 
am; as one who has worked strenuously in and out of season to 
get this bill passed upon at the present session—I think the ar- 
rangement suggested by the chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee is the best that can be made, and I for one am willing 
to accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I report back with amend- 
ments from the Committee on Appropriations the bill (H. R. 
18040) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 380, 1926, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal years ending June 80, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1172) thereon. I 
will state that this is the second deficiency appropriation bill. 
There is a good deal of printing to be done in connection with 
the bill, but I shall endeavor to have the bill taken up by the 
Senate when we meet to-morrow. 

ORDER FOR EVENING SESSIONS 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, with the consent of the Sena- 
tor from Washington, I should like to submit two proposed 
unanimous-consent agreements. I will state that one of them 
is for a meeting to-morrow night to consider unobjected bills 
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on the calendar, and the other is for an evening session Friday 
night for the consideration of bills on the calendar under 
Rule VIII. 

Mr. DILL. 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first request for unanimous 
consent preferred by the Senator from Kansas will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Thursday, July 1, 1926, 
at not later than 5.30 p. m. on said day, the Senate take a recess 
until 8 p. m,, and that at the evening session the Senate shall con- 
sider unobjected bills on the calendar, and that the evening session shall 
last not later than 11 p. m. on said day, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, are we to understand by 
the agreement that we shall begin the consideration of the 
calendar where it was last left off? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is not stated in the first agreement; 
but in view of the point reached when the calendar was last 
called at a night session under a unanimous-consent agreement 
I think we had better begin at the beginning, as it will not 
take long to get to that point. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator from 
Kansas whether he understands that his request for unanimous 
consent involves the proposition that no motion may be made 
to take up a bill to the consideration of which objection has 
been made? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true as to the session to-morrow night, 
but on Friday night bills may be taken up on motion. 

Mr. KING. But on to-morrow night an objection carries the 
bill over, and no motion may be made to take it up, notwith- 
standing the objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the understanding of 
the occupant of the chair. Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement of the Senator from Kansas? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The second 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by. the Senator from 
Kansas will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


I yield to the Senator from Kansas for that 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 
It fs agreed by unanimous consent that on Friday, July 2, 1926, 
at not later than 5.30 p. m., on said day, the Senate take a recess 
until 8 p. m., and that at the evening session the Senate shall con- 
sider bills on the calendar under Rule VIII, and that the evening 
session shall last not later than 11 p. m. on said day. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

After Mr. Dutt yielded the floor for the day, 

GRANT OF EASEMENT TO TUSKEGEE RAILROAD CO, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, from the Committee on Finance 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
10361) to authorize the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to grant an easement to the Tuskegee Railroad Co., 
and I ask for immediate consideration. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Burean is authorized to grant on behalf of the United States to the 
Tuskegee Railroad Co., without compensation, an easement over such 
strip of land 50 feet in width as the director may designate in the 
tract now occupied in part by the United States Veterans’ Hospital 
No. 91, Tuskegee, Ala.; such easement to be subject to such reasonable 
requirements as the director may impose for the protection of the 
hospital and the interests of the United States, and to continue as 
Iong as such strip of land is actually occupied and used by the 
grantee, its successors or assigns, for the construction or operation and 
maintenance of an extension of its railroad. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ESTATE OF J. A. GALLOWAY 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 

consideration of Calendar No. 1207, the bill (H. R. 5789) for 


the relief of the estate of J. A. Galloway. 
Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 
The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the estate of J. A. Galloway, late 
of Brevard, Transylvania County, N. C., the sum of $2,040 in full 
compensation and final settlement of all claims or demands for in- 
julies sustained by the said J. A. Galloway on or about the 25th day 
of November, 1915, in Jackson County, N. C., while in the active 
discharge of his duties as revenue officer of the United States Govern- 
ment in destroying illicit distilleries, when he was shot from ambush 
by persons he was seeking to arrest, resulting in his serious personal 
injury, including the permanent loss of one of his eyes and great 
physical suffering, 


Mr. KING. I think the bill had better go over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
object. The man is dead. He was shot in the back with a 
load of buckshot, his eye was shot out, he went to the hospital 
for two months, and eventually died. He ought to have had 
$10,000, but the House only allowed him $2,000. 

Mr. KING. But it was 11 years ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the man had been suffering for all 


that length of time. The Secretary of the Treasury recom- | 


mends it and everybody recommends it. 

Mr. KING. Very well; I withdraw the objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF LOT 2, SQUARE 1113, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unanimous | 


consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10309) 
authorizing the sale of lot 2 in square 1113 in the District of 
Columbia, and the deposit of the net proceeds in the Treasury. 
This is a piece of property which belongs to the District of 
Columbia. In some way it got on the tax rolls and was sold 
for the tax and bought in by Mr. Cole. In subsequent years 
and until his death Mr. Cole paid the taxes, and then Mrs. 
Cole paid them, until it was found that it really belonged to the 
District. It is merely a provision to repay the amount paid 
out by them. 

Mr. KING. With interest? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. At 6 per cent. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator why, if it belongs to 
the District, it should be sold? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In the report it is stated that 
it is not needed for municipal purposes. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital be, and he is hereby, authorized to sell 
and convey the title of the United States of America to lot No. 2, in 
square 1113, in the District of Columbia, at private sale, at the best 
price obtainable, at not less than the assessed value of the said lot, 
and to pay, out of the proceeds of the said sale, to Julia F. Cole a 
sum equal to the total amount which has been paid by said Julia F. 
Cole and by her deceased husband Beverly F. Cole as taxes and. re- 
demption from tax sales of said property, together with 6 per cent 
interest on all such payments from the date of their respective pay- 
ments to the date of the passage of this act, and to deposit the bal- 
ance received from said sale in the general funds of the Treasury of 
the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INVESTIGATION OF GRAIN EXPORTING AND SPECULATIVE INTERESTS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask 
to have read a resolution, which I then ask may go over under 
the rule. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read for 
information. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 269), as follows: 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the following resolution, which was ordered 
to lie over under the rule: 


Resolution 269 


Whereas the activities of certain grain exporters, grain speculators, 
dealers in grain, and associations of such speculators and dealers in 
opposition to effective legislation for the American farmer have been 
reported to Congress and its committees; and 

Whereas statements pointing toward secret relations between the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Agriculture with these 
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grain exporting and speculative Interests have been made in the 
Senate; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Com- 
merce are charged with duties of tremendous importance to agricul 
ture, having direct bearing on its economic welfare, which duties are 
such as to demand unbiased and impartial administration free from all 
entanglements of any sort whatsoever; and 

Whereas if relations of the Secretary of Commerce, past or present, 
with certain grain exporters; of the Secretary of Agriculture with 
associations, firms, institutions, or schools devoted to practicing or 
teaching speculation in grain; or the relations of both of them to a 
movement having for its purpose the sale of certain terminal elevator 
properties now owned by private grain firms and banks, either to the 
Government or to the farmers, are such as to make impossible the fair 
and impartial administration of all their duties by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce, the Congress of the United 
States should be informed of such relations: 

Resolved, That a special committee be appointed by the President of 
the Senate to make a thorough investigation of the nature of such 
relations; that said special committee shall consist of three Republi 
cans, of whom at least one shall be a Progressive Republican, and two 
minority Senators; that said special committee be, and hereby is, spe- 


| cifically empowered and directed immediately to undertake and carry 


out a complete investigation and fully report the facts to the Senate as 
soon as possible, stressing those instances in which positions of politi 
cal and governmental power have been employed to serve the selfish 
interests opposed to agricultural rehabilitation. In this connection 
said special committee is hereby directed to Investigate particularly 
into the connections and relationships, past and present, between pres- 
ent Government officials and such concerns as are, or have been, preda- 
torially opposed to legislation dealing with the exportable surplus of 
agricultural products. 

Resolved further, That said committee is hereby empowered to sit 
and act at such time or times and at such place or places as it may 
deem necessary; to require by subpoena or otherwise the attendance 
of witnesses, the production of books, papers, and documents; and to 
do such other acts as may be necessary in the matter of said investi- 
gation. 

The chairman of the committee or any member thereof may adminis- 
ter oaths to witnesses. Every person who, having been summoned as 
a witness by authority of said committee, willfully makes default, or 
who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to the 
investigation heretofore authorized, shall be held to the penalties pro- 
vided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The resolution will go over 
under the rule. 


STATUE OF JOHN ERICSSON 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee on Printing, reported a con- 
current resolution (8S. Con. Res. 25), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolwed by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be compiled, printed with illustrations, and bound, as 
may be directed by the Joint Committee on Printing, 12,200 copies 
of the proceedings, and such other matter as may be relevant thereto, 
in connection with the unveiling of the statue of John Ericsson, in 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1926, of which 3,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate, 7,000 copies for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 2,000 copies to be delivered to the John Ericsson Memorial 
Committee, and the remaining 200 copies shall be bound in full 
morocco and delivered to the John Ericsson Memorial Committee for 
distribution to the descendants of John Ericsson and such other per- 
sons as sald committee may designate. 


CORN SUGAR 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the close of routine morning business to-morrow the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of my motion in connection 
with the corn sugar Dill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NEELY. What is the request? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That at the close of the routine morning 
business to-morrow the Senate consider my motion in conneec- 
tion with the corn sugar bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I shall have to object. It would 
displace the radio bill, as I understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Subsequently, in executive session, while the doors were 
closed, on motion of Mr. CuMMINS, it was— 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the routine morning business on July 1, 1926, the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the House amendment to the bill 8. 481, 
the so-called corn sugar bill. 
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signed at Habana on April 22, 1926. 
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FXECUTIVE SESSION | 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 


consideration of executive business. After 50 minutes spent in 


} 
\ 
i 
} 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH CUBA 

In executive session this day, the following convention was | 
ratified and, on motion of Mr. Boraun, the injunction of secrecy | 
was removed therefrom: 
J'o the Senate: 

To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the | 
Senate to ratification, | transmit herewith a consular conven- , 
tion between the United States and the Republic of Cuba, 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Tue Wuirtr House, Washington. 


SE 





The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a consular con- | 
vention between the United States and the Republic of Cuba, 
signed at Habana on April 22, 1926, 

Respectfully submitted. 


FRANK B. KeEtLLoca. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, 


CONSULAR CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
THE Repvuslic or CuBa. 


The United States of America and the Republic of Cuba, 
being desirous of defining the duties, rights, privileges and | 
immunities of consular officers of the two countries have agreed 
to conclude a Convention for that purpose and to that end 
have named as their respective plenipotentiaries ; 

The President of the United States of America, Mr. Bnoch 
H. Crowder, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America in Cuba, and 

The President of the Republic of Cuba, Mr. Carlos Manuel 
de Céspedes y de Quesada, Secretary of State of the Republic 
of Cuba, who, having communicated their full powers found 
in good and due form, have agreed upon the following Articles: 

ARTICLE I, } 

The High Contracting Parties agree to receive from each | 
other, consular officers, at the places of their respective terri- | 
tories that they may consider convenient and which are open 
to consular representatives of any foreign country. 

ARTICLE ITI. 

Consular officers may not take up the discharge of their duties 
nor enjoy the corresponding privileges, until after the Gov- 
ernment to which they bave been appointed shall have granted | 
them their exequatur, except in the case that said Government, 
at the request of the Embassy of the other, shall have granted 
them provisional recognition. 

The Government of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall furnish free of charge the exequatur of such consular 
oflicers of the other High Contracting Party as present a regular 
cominission signed by the chief executive of the appointing 
state and under its Great Seal, and shall issue to a sub- | 


ordinate or substitute consular officer appointed by a superior | 
consular officer with the approbation of his Government, or 
by any other competent officer of that Government, such docu- 
ments as according to the laws of the respective countries | 
shall be requisite for the exercise by the appointee of the | 
consular function. 


ARTICLE ITT, 

Consular officers to whom the exequatur or other documents | 
referred to in the foregoing article have been issued shall 
enjoy all the rights, immunities, privileges and exemptions 
granted by this Convention and those enjoyed by officers of 
the same grade of the most favored Nation, 

ARTICLE IV. 

As official agents of the State which appoints them, such | 
consular officers shall be entitled to the high consideration of | 
the oflicials of the Government and of the local authorities of | 
the State which receives them, they being subject, in so far | 
as regards ceremonial, to the provisions or practices in force 
in said country, 

The consular officers shall exercise their functions obeying 
the laws and respecting the authorities of the Nation which 
receives them, and they shall be subject to said authorities in 
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all matters which do not come under the exercise of their 
functions and within the limits of their jurisdiction, except 
as otherwise provided in this Convention. 

ARTICLE V. 

Consular officers, nationals of the State by which they are 
appointed, shall be exempt from arrest except when charged 
with the commission of offenses locally designated as crimes 
other than misdemeanors and subjecting the individual guilty 
thereof to punishment. 

In criminal cases the attendance at the trial by a consular 


| officer as a witness may be demanded by the prosecution or 


defense. The demand shall be made with all possible regard 
for the consular dignity and the duties of the office, and there 
shall be compliance on the part of the consular officer. 

In civil cases consular officers shall be subject to the juris- 
diction of the courts, provided, however, that when the officer 
is a national of the State which appoints him and is engaged 
in no private occupation for gain his testimony shall be taken 
orally or in writing at his residence or office and with the 
consideration due him. The officer must, however, voluntarily 
give his testimony at the trial whenever it is possible to do so 
without serious interference with his official duties. 

ARTICLE VI, 
Consular officers, including employees in a consulate, na- 


| tionals of the State by which they are appointed, other than 


those engaged in private occupations for gain within the State 
where they exercise their functions, shall be exempt from all 
taxes, national, state, provincial and municipal levied upon 
their persons or upon their property, except taxes levied on ac- 


| count of the possession or ownership of immovable property 


situated in or income derived from property of any kind situ- 
ated or belonging within the territories of the State within 
which they exercise their functions. Consular officers and em- 
ployees, nationals of the State appointing them, shall be 
exempt from the payment of taxes on the salary, fees or wages 
received by them in compensation for their consular services, 
as well as from every class of requisitions, billetings or serv- 
ices of a military, naval, administrative or police character. 

Lands and buildings situated in the territories of either 
High Contracting Party, of which the other High Contracting 
Party is the legal or equitable owner and which are used ex- 
clusively for governmental purposes by that owner, shall be 
exempt from taxation of every kind, national, state, provincial, 
and municipal, other than assessments levied for services or 
local public improvements by which the premises are benefited. 

ARTICLE VII, 
Consular officers may place over the outer part of their 


respective “offices the arms of their State with an appropriate 
inscription designating the consular office. Such officers may 


| also hoist the flag of their country on their offices, including 


those situated in the capital of the country which receives them 
and over any boat employed in the exercise of the consular 


| function. 


The consular offices and archives are inviolable at all times 
and in no event may the local authorities enter them without 
the permission of the consular officers, nor examine or seize, 
under any pretext, any of the documents or objects found 


' within a consular office. Neither shall any consular office be 


required to produce official archives in court or testify as to 
their contents. 

When a consular officer is engaged in business of any kind 
within the country which receives him, the archives of the 


' consulate and the documents relative to the same shall be kept 


in a place entirely apart from his private or business papers. 
ARTICLE VIII, 

Consular offices shall not be used as places of asylum. Con- 
sular officers are under the obligation of surrendering to the 
proper local authorities, which may claim them, persons prose- 
cuted for crime in accordance with the domestic laws of the 
country which receives them, who have taken refuge in the 
building occupied by the consular offices. 

ARTICLE IX, 


Upon the death, incapacity or absence of all the consular 
officers, any of the chancellors or auxiliary employees, whose 
official) character may have previously been made known to the 
Secretary of State, may temporarily exercise the consular func- 
tions, and while so acting shall enjoy all the rights, preroga- 
tives, immunities and exemptions belonging to the incumbent. 

ARTICLE xX, 


Consular officers, nationals of the state by which they are 


| appointed, may, within their respective consular districts, 


address the authorities, national, state, provincial or municipal, 
for purpose of protecting their countrymen in the enjoyment 
of their rights accruing by treaty or otherwise. Complaint 
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may be made for the infraction of those rights. 
the part of the appropriate authorities to grant redress or to 
accord protection may justify recourse to the diplomatic 
channel, 

ARTICLE XI. 


Consular officers may, in pursuance of the laws of their own 


country, take at any appropriate place within their respective | 


districts, the depositions of any occupants of vessels of their 
own country, or of any national of, or of any person having 
permanent residence within the territories of, their own coun- 
try. Such officers may draw up, attest, certify and authenti- 
cate unilateral acts, deeds and testamentary dispositions of 
their countrymen, and also contracts to which a countryman 
isa party. They may draw up, attest, certify and authenticate 
written instruments of any kind purporting to express or em- 
body the conveyance or encumbrance of property of any kind 
within the territory of the state by which such officers are 
appointed, and unilateral acts, deeds, testamentary dispositions, 
and contracts relating to property situated, or business to be 
transacted, within the territories of the state by which they 
are appointed embracing unilateral acts, deeds, testamentary 
dispositions or contracts executed solely by nationals of the 
state within which such officers exercise their functions. 
Instruments and decuments thus executed and copies and 
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Failure upon | the appointment for all pertinent purposes to the same extent 


as a mitional of the State where he is appointed. 
ARTICLE NAV 


A consular officer of either High Contracting Party may itn 
behalf of the non-resident nationals of the country he repre 
sents, receipt for the shares coming to them in estates or in 
indemnities accruing under the provisions of so-called work- 
men’s compensation laws or other like statutes provided he 
remit any funds so received through the appropriate agencies 
of his Government to the proper distributees, and provided fur 
ther that he furnish to the authority or agency making dis 
tribution through him reasonable evidence of such remission. 

ARTICLE XV. 

A consular officer of either High Contracting Party shall have 
the right to inspect, within the ports of the other High Con 
tracting Party within his consular district, the merchant vessels 
of any flag destined or about to clear for ports of the country 
Which he represents in order to observe the sanitary conditions 
and measures taken on board such vessels, and to be enabled 
thereby to execute intelligently bills of health and other decu- 
melts required by the laws of his country, and to inform his 


|} Government concerning the manner in which its sanitary regu- 


translations thereof, when duly authenticated and bearing the | 


official seal of the consular office, shall be received as evidence 
in the territories of the High Contracting Parties as original 


documents or authenticated copies, as the case may be, and | 


shall have the same force and effect as if drawn by and ex- | of ail customs duty and without examination of any kind of 


ecuted before a notary or other public officer duly authorized 
therefor in the country by which the consular officer was ap- 
pointed, provided always that such documents shall have been 
drawn and executed in conformity to the laws and regulations 
of the country where they are designed to take effect. 

ARTICLE XII, 


A consular officer shall have exclusive jurisdiction over con- 
troversies arising out of the internal order of private vessels 
of his country, including controversies which may arise at sea 
or in port, between the captain, the officers and the crew con- 
cerning the enforcement of discipline, provided the vessels and 
the persons charged with wrongdoing shall have entered a port 
within his consular district. Such officer shall also have juris- 
diction in controversies involving the settlement of wages and 
the performance of the stipulations reciprocally agreed upon 
provided the local laws so permit. 

When an act committed on board of a merchant vessel under 
the flag of the State by which the consular officer has been 
appointed and within the territorial waters of the State to 
which he has been appointed constitutes a crime according to 
the laws of the last named State, the consular officer shall not 
exercise jurisdiction. 

A consular officer may freely invoke the assistance of the 
local police authorities in afly matter pertaining to the main- 
tenance of internal order on board of a vessel under the flag of 
his country within the territorial waters of the State to which 
he is appointed, and upon such a request the requisite assist- 
ance shall be given. 

A consular officer may appear with the officers and crews of 
vessels under the flag of his country before the judicial authori- 
ties of the State to which he is appointed for the purpose of 
observing the proceedings and rendering assistance. 

ARTICLE XIII, 


In case of the death of a national of either High Contracting 
Party in the territory of the other without having in the terri- 
tory of his decease any known heirs or testamentary executors, 
the competent local authorities shall at once inform the nearest 
consular officer of the State of which the deceased was a na- 
tional of the fact of his death, in order that information may be 
forwarded to the parties interested. 

In case of the death of a national of either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties without will or testament, in the territory of 
the other High Contracting Party, the consular officer of the 
State of which the deceased was a national and within whose 
district the deceased made his home at the time of his death, 
may take charge of the protection or conservation of the prop- 
erty left by the decedent, pending the appointment of an admin- 
istrator who may be the consular officer himself, in the discre- 
tion of the court competent to take cognizance of the case, pro- 
vided the laws of the place where the estate is administered 
permit such action by the consular officer and appointment by 
the court. 

Whenever a consular officer accepts the office of administrator 
of the estate of a national of the country he represents, he sub- 
jects himself as such to the jurisdiction of the tribunal making 


| and all other personal property, 





| 


lations have been observed at ports of departure by vessels 
destined to its ports, with a view to facilitating entry of such 
vessels therein. 

ARTICLE XVI, 


The High Contracting Parties agree to permit the entry free 


all furniture, equipment and supplies intended for official use 
in the consular offices of the other, and to extend to such con- 
sular officers of the other and their families and suites as are 
its nationals, the privilege of entry free of duty of their baggage 
whether accompanying the 
officer to his post, or imported at any time during his incum- 
bency thereof; provided nevertheless, that no article, the im- 
portation of which is prohibited by the law of either of the High 
Contracting Parties, may be brought into its territories, 

The above mentioned privilege shall not be extended to con- 
sular officers who are engaged in any private occupation for 
gain in the countries to which they are accredited, save with 
respect to supplies. 

ARTICLE XVII, 

All operations relative to the salvage of vessels of either 
High Contracting Party wrecked upon the coasts of the other 
shall be directed by the consular officer of the country to which 
the vessel belongs and within whose district the wreck may have 
occurred, 

The local anthorities will apprise the consular officers of 
the occurrence and pending the arrival of the said officers will 
take the measures that may be necessary for the protection of 
the persons and the preservation of the effects that were 
wrecked. The local authorities shall not interfere otherwise 
than for the maintenance of order, the protection of the 
interests of the salvors, if these do not belong to the crews that 
have been wrecked, and to carry into effect the arrangements 
made for the entry and exportation of the merchandise saved 
which shall not be subjected to the payment of any custom- 
house duties, unless it be intended for consumption in the 
country where the wreck took place. 

The intervention of the local authorities in these cases shall 
occasion no expense of any kind, except such as may be caused 
by the operations of salvage and the preservation of the goods 
saved, together with such as would be incurred under similar 
circumstances by vessels of the nation. 


ARTICLB XVIII. 


Consular officers shall cease in the discharge of their func- 
tions : 

1. By virtue of an official communication from the Govern- 
ment which appointed him addressed to the Government which 
received him, advising that his functions have ceased, or 

2. By virtue of a request of the Government which appointed 
him that an exequatur be issued to a successor, or 

3. By withdrawal of the exequatur granted him by the Gov- 
ernment of the Nation in which he discharges his duties. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


The present convention shall be ratified by the High Con- 
tracting Parties in accordance with their respective laws, and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged in the City of 
Havana as soon as possible. It shall take effect from the day 
of the exchange of ratifications and shall thereafter remain in 
force until one year after either of the High Contracting 
Parties has given notice to the other of its desire to terminate it. 


he 
Se 
pase. 


aaa 
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In witness whereof, the above mentioned Plenipotentiaries | of Liberia they shall be subject to the procedure required by 


have signed the two originals of the present Convention and 
have thereunto affixed their seals. 


Done in two copies of the same text and legal force, in the | 


English and Spanish languages, in the City of Havana, this 
twenty second day of April in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-six, 

[sPaL] Enocu H, Crowper 

[SEAL] CARLOS MANUEL DE CESPEDES 


ARBITRATION CONVENTION WITH LIBERTA 

In executive session this day, the following convention was 
ratified and, on motion of Mr. Boran, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 

7'o the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate to its ratification, I transmit herewith an arbitration con- 
vention between the United States and Liberia, signed at Mon- 
rovia on February 10, 1926. Copies of notes exchanged be- 
tween the American chargé d'affaires ad interim at Monrovia 
and the Liberian Secretary of State at the time of the signa- 
ture of the convention accompanying the convention for the 
Senate's information. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Wuite House, 

Washington, June 24, 1926. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifi- 
cation, if his judgment approve thereof, an arbitration con- 
vention between the United States and Liberia, signed at Mon- 
rovia, on February 10, 1926. 

There are also inclosed, for the information of the Senate, 
copies of notes exchanged between the American chargé d’af- 
faires ad interim and the Liberian Secretary of State at the 
time of the signature of the convention. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK B. KELLOGG, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, June 22, 1926. 





ARBITRATION CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND LIBERIA 

The Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of the Republic of Liberia, being desirous of estab- 
lishing a means for referring to arbitration questions arising 
between them which they shall consider possible to submit to 
such treatment, have named as their Plenipotentiaries for that 
purpose, to wit: 

The President of the United States of America: 

Clifton R. Wharton, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of the 
United States at Monrovia; and 

The President of the Republic of Liberia : 

Edwin Barclay, Secretary of State of the Republic of 
Liberia ; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing Articles: 

ARTICLE I. 


Differences which may arise of a legal nature, or relating to 
the interpretation of treaties existing between the two Con- 
tracting Parties, and which it may not have been possible to 
settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration established at The Hague by the Conventions of 
July 29, 1899 and October 18, 1907, provided, nevertheless, that 
they do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or the 
honor of the two Contracting States, and do not concern the 
interests of third Parties. 


ARTICLE II, 


In each Individual case the High Contracting Parties, before 
appealing to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, shall con- 
clude a special Agreement defining clearly the matter in dis- 
pute, the scope of the powers of the arbitrators, and the periods 
to be fixed for the fermation of the Arbitral Tribunal and the 
several stages of the procedure. It is understood that on the 
part of the United States such special arrangements will be 


| its laws. 
| ARTICLE IL 


| 
The present Convention shall be ratified by the Contracting 
| Parties in accordance with their respective constitutional 
methods. It shall come inte force on the day of the exchange 
of the ratifications, which shall take place at Monrovia as soon 
as possible, and shall remain in force for a period of five years, 
In ease neither Contracting Party should give notice, six mouths 
before the expiration of that period of its intention to terminate 
the Convention, it will continue binding until the expiration of 
six months from the day when either Contracting Party shail 
have denounced it. 
Done in duplicate at Monrovia, this tenth day of February 
| in the year one thousand nine hundred twenty-six. 
[SEAL] CLirton R. WHARTON 
[SEAL] EpwWin Barciay 





EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Monrovia, Liberia, February 10, 1926. 
EXcCELLENCY: 

In connection with the signing today of a Convention of Ar- 
bitration between the United States of America and the Re- 
public of Liberia, providing for the submission of differences 
of certain classes which may arise between the two Govern- 
ments to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at 
The Hague under the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes concluded in 1899 and 1907, I have the 
honor to state the following understanding which I shall be 

| glad to have you confirm on behalf of your Government. 
| I understand that in the event of the adhesion by the United 
States to the Protocol of December 16, 1920, under which the 
Permanent Court of International Justice was created at The 
Hague, the Government of Liberia will not be averse to con- 
sidering a modification of the Convention of Arbitration which 
we are concluding, or the making of a separate agreement, 
under which the disputes mentioned in the Convention could 
be referred to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 


Cuiirron R. WHARTON, 
Chargé d Affaires ad interim. 
Honorable Epwin Barcray, 
Secretary of State, Monrovia, Liberia, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Monrovia, Liberia, February 10, 1926. 


Str: I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of today’s date, in which you were so good as to inform 
me, in connection with the signing of a Convention of Arbitra- 
tion between the Republic of Libenia and the United States of 
America, that you understand that in the event of the ad- 
hesion by the United States to the Protocol of December 16, 
1920, under which the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice was created at The Hague, the Government of Liberia 
will not be averse to considering a modification of the Con- 
vention of Arbitration which we are concluding, or the making 
of a separate agreement, under which the disputes mentioned 
in the Convention could be referred to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

I have the Honour to confirm your understanding of the 
attitude of the Government of Liberia on this point and to 
state that if the United States adheres to the Protocol, Liberia 
will not be averse to considering a modification of the Conven- 
tion of Arbitration which we are concluding, or the making of 
a separate agreement, under which the disputes mentioned in 
the Convention could be referred to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest considera- 
tion. 

I have the Honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Epwin BaRcLay, 
Secretary of State. 
The AMERICAN CHARGE D’AFFATRES A. L., 
American Legation, Monrovia, Liberia, 
ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the Sen- 


made by the President of the United States, by and with the | ate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, July 1, 1926, at 12 
advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and that-on the part | o’clock m. 











1926 
NOMINATIONS 


Frecutive nominations received by the Senate June 30, 1926 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Edward P. Warner, of Massachusetts, to be Assistunt Seecre- 
tary of the Navy. 
COLLECTOR OF REVENUE 
Wallace S. Handy, of Dover, Del., to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Delaware, in place of John W. Her- 
ing, resigned. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Tio b® first lieutenant 
First Lieut. Dwight Moody Young, Medical Corps Reserve, 
with rank from June 25, 1926. 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants 
First Lieut. Marvin Edward Kennebeck, Dental Corps Re- 
serve, with rank from June 25, 1926. 
First Lieut. Hugh David Phillips, Dental Corps Reserve, with 
rank from June 25, 1926. 
First Lieut. Frank Elwyn Patterson, Dental Corps Reserve, 
with rank from June 25, 1926. 
First Lieut. Arthur Letcher 
with rank from June 25, 1926. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONEL 
Lieut. Col. Samuel Wheelan Noyes, Infantry, from June 
1926. 


Irons, Dental Corps Reserve, 


27, 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Maj. Henry Wyatt Fleet, Infantry, from June 27, 1926. 
TO BE MAJOR 

Capt. Stanley Eric Reinhart, Field Artillery, from June 
1926. 

Capt. Notley Young DuHamel, Corps of Engineers, from June 
27, 1926. 


oy 
wal, 


TO BE CAPTAIN 
First Lieut. Shiras Alexander Blair, Air Service, from June 
1926. 


or 
at, 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 

Second Lieut. Joseph Warren Huntress, jr.. Quartermaster 
Corps, from June 27, 1926. 

Second Lieut, Louis Beman 
1926. 

Second Lieut. Edwards Matthews Quigley, Field Artillery, 
from June 26, 1926. 

Second Lieut. James Breckenridge Clearwater, Field Artil- 
lery, from June 27, 1926. 

PROMOTION IN THE PHILIPPINE Scouts 
TO BE CAPTAIN 

First Lieut. James Denison Carter, Philippine Scouts, from 

June 27, 1926. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
_ FIELD ARTILLERY 

Second Lieut. John William Black, Air Service, with rank 

from June 12, 1925. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

The following-named captains to be rear admirals in the 
Navy from the 4th day of June, 1926: 

Charles L. Hussey. 

John R. Y. Blakely. 

Paymaster Herbert BE. Stevens to be a pay inspector in the 


Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 11th day of Jan- 
uary, 1918. 


Rapp, Cavalry, from June 25, 


MARINE CORPS 


The following-named second lieutenants to be second lieu- 
tenants in the Marine Corps from the 3d day of June, 1926, to 
correct the date from which they take rank as previously noml- 
nated and confirmed : 

Francis J. McQuillen. 

Edwartl W. Snedeker. 

Kenneth W. Benner. 

John §. E. Young, jr. 

Richard 8S. Burr. 

Kenneth H. Cornell. 

Arthur H. Butler. 

farl J. Ashton. 

Hartnoll J. Withers. 


Nels H. Nelson. 

Lofton R. Henderson. 
Russell N. Jordahl. 
Chester B. Graham. 
Mortimer 8S. Crawford. 
Frank P. Pyzick. 
Benjamin F. Kaiser, fr. 
Elmer H. Salzman. 
Thomas A. Wornham. 
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Thomas B. Jordan. 
Earle S. Davis. 

Roy M. Gulick. 
Charles G, Wadbrook. 


Con D. Silard. 
Ward BE. Dickey. 
Joseph L. Wolfe. 


PoOSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Sanford M. Dawsey to be postmaster at 
place of M. J. Fritts. Incumbent’s 
February 24, 1928. 
John F. Frazer to be postmaster at Lafayette, Ala., in place 


Dothan, 
commission 


Ala., in 
expired 


of J. F. Frazer. Incumbent’s commission expired April 20, 
1926. 
ARKANSAS 
Jesse H. Crosswhite to be postmaster at Lead Hill, Ark. 


Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
CALIFORNIA 
Roscoe FE. Watts to be postmaster at Rialto, Calif., in place 
of R. EK. Watts. Incumbent’s commission expires July 31, 1926. 
James E. Pharr to be postmaster at Scotia, Calif., in place 
of J. E. Pharr. Incumbent'’s commission expires July 31, 1926. 


Seth A. Frank to be postmaster at Alderpoint, Calif. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Willis H. Stokes to be postmaster at Applegate, Calif. ffice 


becomes presidential July 1, 1926, 


Louis C. De Armond to be postmaster at Blairsden, Calif. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Herbert A. Barber to be postmaster at Blue Lake, Calif. 


Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


Homer M. Dorland to be postmaster at Copeo, Calif. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Edith C. Thomas to be postmaster at Garberville, Calif. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Maggie J. Wimer to be postmaster at Lake City, Calif. Office 
becomes presidential July, 1, 1926. 

John K. Scammell to” be postmaster at Mar Vista, Calif. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Lena M. Burris to be postmaster at Meridian, Calif. Office 


becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Marjorie E. Stover to be postmaster at Crannell, Calif., in 
place of C, S. Sharp, resigned. 
COLORADO 


Will J. Wood to be postmaster at Crawford, Colo., in place of 
W. J. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expires July 17, 1926. 

Frank EK. Stewart to be postmaster at Golden, Colo., in place 
of J. E. Dennis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1926. 


Julian P. Tatum to be postmaster at Berwind, Colo. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

James Amber to be postmaster at Buckingham, Colo. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Robert L. Vinyard to be postmaster at Eureka, Colo. Office 


becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
CONNECTICUT 
Carleton W. Tyler to be postmaster at Southbury, Conn., in 


place of C. W. Tyler. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
21, 1926. 


Willis C. Chidsey to be postmaster at Avon, Conn. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Michael M. Olie to be postmaster at Pepuabuck, Conn. Office 


becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
FLORIDA 

Owen W. Pittman to be postmaster at Miami, Fla., In place 
of J. D. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
27, 1926. 

Elia B. Thomas to be postmaster at Deerfield, Fla. 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 

GEORGIA 

Paul L. Smith to be postmaster at Athens, Ga., in place of 
L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires July 18, 1926. 
Minnie P. Abt to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Ga., in 
place of F. G. Brewton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
4, 1926. 

Joe B. Crane to be postmaster at Dixie, Ga. 
presidential July 1, 1926. 

Allen KE. Pettitt to be postmaster at Nelson, Ga. 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 


IDAHO 


Office be- 


. 


Office becomes 


Office be- 


William C. Quarles to be postmaster at Gibbs, Idaho. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926, 
Homer S. Brown to be postmaster at Reubens, Idaho. Office 


becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
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Spencer Fi. 
Office 


Lawson to be postmaster at Spencer, 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


ILLINOIS 


Idaho. 


Hugo I. Schneider to be postmaster at Highland Park, IIL, 
in place of Il. L. Schneider. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 31, 1926. 

Lert R. Johnson to be postmaster at Kewanee, IIl., in place 


of B. 
1926. 

Kred A. Griggs to be postmaster at Kirkland, IIlL., 
F. A. Griggs. 


kk. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires July 31, 


ae 


in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 28, 1926. 
Samuel J. Davis to be postmaster at Mooseheart, IIL, in place 
of S. J. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires July 31, 1926. 
Raymond W. Peters to be postmaster at St. Joseph, LIL, in 
place of R. W. Peters. Ineumbent’s commission expires July 
$1, 1926, 
Ulysses G. 
place of U, 
$1, 1926. 
Walter B. Dunlap to be postmaster at Bath, Tl. 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 

R. Dunn Cook to be postmaster at Belle Rive, Il. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

John BK. Holeomb to be postmaster at Butler, Il. 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Samuel A. McCullough to be postmaster at Irvington, Il. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Walter H. Prehm to be postmaster at Lake Zurich, IIL. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


ZA Tae SNE SSS SNR GRe aa 


Dennison to be postmaster at Winnebago, IIl., in 
G. Dennison. Incumbent’s commission expires July 


Office be- 
Office 


Office be- 


Office 


Clarence O. Greeson to be postmaster at Lerna, Ill. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Jacob A. Hirsbrunner to be postmaster at Olivet, Ill. Office 


1926. 

Rush to be postmaster at Christopher, Ill, in 
place of J. W. Dye, deceased. 

William S. Blanchard to be postmaster at Kenilworth, IIL, 
in place of John Gukeisen, resigned. 

William A. Graham to be postmaster at Wapella, IIL. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

John Giachetto to be postmaster at Wilsonville, Il. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


becomes presidential July 1, 
William A 


Office 
Office 


INDIANA 
Shad R. Young to be postmaster at Cicero, Ind., in place of 
S. Rk. Young. Incumbent’s commission expires July 17, 1926. 
Robert P. White to be postmaster at Sullivan, Ind., in place 
of R. P. White. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1926. 

IOWA 
Serrurier to be postmaster at Sabula, Iowa, in 
Serrurier. Incumbent’s commission expires July 


Phillip T. 
place of P. T. 
24, 1926. 
Frank M. Hood to be postmaster at Sergeant Bluff, Iowa, in 
place of F. M. Hood. Incumbent’s commission expires July 24, 
1926. 
Flossie K. Pfeiff to be postmaster at West Burlington, in 
place of F. K. Pfeiff. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
24, 1926. 
Myrtle B. Stark to be postmaster at Boxholm, Iowa. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Cora B. Peck to be postmaster at Colesburg, Iowa. 
‘ becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
i Cora M. Lamer to be postmaster at Goodell, 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Ilossie H. Casebolt to be postmaster at Henderson, Iowa. 
: Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
; John L. BKichacker te be postmaster at Homestead, Iowa. 
: Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 
i Harvey S. Bliss to be postmaster at Kensett, Iowa. 
Br ett becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
i Ferdinand J. Ruff to be postmaster at South Amana, Iowa. 
AS 2 Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Estella M. Hauser to be postmaster at Varina, Iowa. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


KANSAS 


John H. O'Connor to be postmaster at Winfield, Kans., in 
place of J. H. O'Connor. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 20, 1926. 
Francis M. Smith to be postmaster at Ford, Kans. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Jessie I. Cramer to be postmaster at Galva, Kans. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 
a Louise M. Pfortmiller to be postmaster at Gorham, Kans. 
s Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


Office 
Office 





Iowa. Office 


Office 


Office 
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Lewis E. Glasco to be postmaster at Piedmont, Kans. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Lou E. Cochran to be postmaster at Windom, Kans. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
KENTUCKY 
Phoebe Howard to be postmaster at Salyersville, Ky., in place 


of Phoebe 
1926. 

Austin R. Edwards to be postmaster at Walton, Ky. 
of A. R. Edwards. 
15, 1926. 

Bertha L. Hutchinson to be postmaster at Wheelwright, Ky., 
in place of Sadie Ryan, resigned. 

A. Fay Solomon to be postmaster at Calvert City, 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


Howard. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 


, in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 


Ky. Office 


Milton A. Wettstain to be postmaster at Chambers, Ky. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

J. Whit Wingo to be postmaster at Lynnville, Ky. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Martin Van Allen to be postmaster at Martin, Ky. Office 


becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Sister Marie M. Le Bray to be postmaster at Nazareth, Ky. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926, 


Joseph P. Poole to be postmaster at Rochester, Ky. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Myrtle Latta to be postmaster at Water Valley, Ky. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Flora Carroll to be postmaster at West Paducah, Ky. Office 


becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
LOUISIANA 
Samuel E. Rankin to be postmaster at Haynesville, La,, in 
place of C. C. Brown. Inecumbent’s commission expired March 
29, 1926. 
George M. Tannehill to be postmaster at Urania, La. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
MAINE 
Addie E. Cram to be postmaster at Dryden, Me. 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Thomas Hebert to be postmaster at M:udawaska, Me. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Mertland L. Carroll to be postmaster at New Harbor, Me. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Reginald B. Bartlett to be postmaster at Portage, Me. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
MARYLAND 
Edwin L. Shaw to be postmaster at Cumberland, Md., in 


place of P. G. Cowden. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
4, 1926. 


Office 


Office be- 


Office 


Office 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John P. Brown to be postmaster at Bass River, Mass., in 
place of J. P. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires July 17, 
1926. 

Burton D. Webber to be postmaster at Fiskdale, Mass., in 
place of B. D. Webber. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
17, 1926. 

Francis K. Irwin to be postmaster at Cataumet, Mass. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


Alice M. Lincoln to be postmaster at Raynham, Mass. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
John H. Fletcher to be postmaster at Westford, Mass. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
MICHIGAN 
Andrew W. Reinhard te be postmaster at Brimley, Mich., 


in place of A. W. Reinhard. 
July 31, 1926. 

Natalie G. Marker to be postmaster at Elk Rapids, Mich., 
in place of N. G. Marker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 17, 1926. 

Ward R. Rice to be postmaster at Galesburg, 
place of W. R. Rice. 
1926. 

Hance Briley to be postmaster at Atlanta, Mich., 
of Foster Cameron, resigned. 

Clifford W. Tooker to be postmaster at Muir, in. 
place of Hercules Rice, removed. 

James G. Gilday to be postmaster at Erie, Mich. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Elfreda L. Mulligan to be postmaster at Grand Marais, 
Mich. Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Alfred. Endsley to be postmaster at Ida, Mich. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Frederick P, Claflin to be postmaster at Keego Harbor, 
Mich. Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expires 


Mich., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires July 17, 


in place 


in 








1926 CONGRESSIONAL 


Eugene J. Richardson to be postmaster at Temperance, | 
Mich. Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


MINNESOTA 


Sdward Lende to be postmaster at Appleton, Minn., in place 
of Edward Lende. Incumbent’s commission expired May 8 
1926. 

Jacob P. Soes to be postmaster at Climax, Minn., in place of 
P. Soes. Incumbent’s commission expired October 6, 1925. 
Fritz Von Ohlen to be postmaster at Henning, Minn., in | 
place of Fritz Von Ohlen. Incumbent’s commission expires | 
July 17, 1926. 

Charles A. Allen to be postmaster at Milaca, Minn., in place 
of C. A. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expires July 17, 1926. 

Anna O. Rokke to be postmaster at Strandquist, Minn., in | 
place of A. O. Rokke. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
18, 1926. 

Peter G. Peterson to be postmaster at Villard, Minn., in 
place of P. G. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
17, 1926. 

Gustave Backer to be postmaster at Clements, Minn. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

John C. Diekmann to be postmaster at Collegeville, Minn. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Henry J. Widenhoefer to be postmaster at Fisher, Minn., 
in place of Christian Widenhoefer, deceased. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Bertie A. Hallmark to be postmaster at Belmont, Miss., in 
place of J. L. Hallmark. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 21, 1926. 

Matthew T. Patton to be postmaster at Alcorn, Miss. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Nettie E. Shelby to be postmaster at Beulah, Miss. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Ida M. Turnage to be postmaster at Zama, Miss. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Andrew McD. Patterson to be postmaster at Como, Miss., in 
place of A. McD. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 17, 1926. 

Benjamin C. Feigler to be postmaster at Philipp, Miss., in 
place of B. ©. Feigler. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
21, 1926. 


J 





Office 


Office 
Office 


MISSOURI 


Joe P. Stiles to be postmaster at Keytesville, Mo., in place of 
G. H. Applegate. Incumbent’s commission expired November 8, 
1925. 

George BE. Richars to be postmaster at Lilbourn, Mo., in 
place of G. KE. Richars. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
26, 1926. 

Ruby O. Church to be postmaster at Winona, Mo., in place of 
Minerva Norton. Incumbent’s commission expired August 4, 
1925. 

Albert W. Mueller to be postmaster at Altenburg, Mo. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Gertrude Redding to be postmaster at Englewood, Mo. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

MONTANA 


T. Lester Morris to be postmaster at Corvallis, Mont., in 
place of T. L. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
81, 1926. 

Samuel C. Brock to be postmaster at Belton, Mont. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Ernest’ M. Goodell to be postmaster at Dutton, Mont. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

NEBRASKA 


William H, Willis to be postmaster at Bridgeport, Nebr., in 
place of W. H. Willis. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
6, 1926. 


Office 


Office 


NEVADA 


Louis H. Ulrich to be postmaster at Hawthorne, Nev. 

becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Charles H. Tarbell to be postmaster at South Lyndeboro, 
N. H. Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Byron J. L. Eaton to be postmaster at Seabrook, N. H. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

NEW JERSEY 

Walter A. Smith to be postmaster at Avalon, N. J. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Florenee N. Watson to be postmaster at Edgewater Park, 
N. J. Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Mary BP. Helmuth to be postmaster at Lavallette, N. J. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


Office 
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John Comly to be postmaster at Lincoln Park, N. J. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Robert T. Lentz to be postmaster at National Park, N. J. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Frank J. Allen to be postmaster at Delair, N. J., 
W. ©. Joseph, resigned. 

Charles b. Sprague to be postmaster at Manahawkin, N. J., 
in place of T. S. Sprague, deceased. 

Charles H. Wilson to be postmaster at Swedesboro, N. J., in 
place of W. K. Sloan, resigned. 

NEW YORK 

Ruth M. Marleau to be postmaster at Big Moose, N. Y., in 
place of R. M. Marleau. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
20, 1926. 

Jay E. Davis to be postmaster at Deansboro, N. Y., in place 
of J. E. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires July 20, 1926. 

Harry M. Barrett to be postmaster at Mahopac, N. Y., in 


place of H. M. Barrett. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
26, 1926. 


Office 


in place of 


Kia E. Lewis to be, postmaster at Clarkson, N. Y. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Mary E. Redman to be postmaster at Hamlin, N. Y. Office 


becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Arthur H. Wyatt to be postmaster at Huletts Landing, N. Y. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


Beatrice V. Edwards to be postmaster at Montauk, N. Y. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Clifford L. Tuthill to be postmaster at Eastport, N. Y., in 


place of E. W. Penney, resigned. 

John A. Campbell to be postmaster 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

William J. Schonger to be postmaster at North Branch, N. Y. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Bernard A. Marzolf to be postmaster at North Java, N. Y. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Jennie Mitchell to be postmaster at White Lake, N. Y. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Chalmers W. Joyner to be postmaster at White Sulphur 
Springs, N. ¥. Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Claude S. Rowland to be postmaster at Pinetown, N. C., in 
place of C. S. Rowland. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
31, 1926. 

Walter F. Long, jr., to be postmaster at Rockingham, N. C., 
in place of W. F. Long, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 31, 1926. 

Byron W. Graybeal to be postmaster at Lansing, N. C. 
becomes presidential July i, 1926. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Florian M. Pezalla to be postmaster at Cayuga, N. Dak, 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


at Mumford, N. Y. 


Office 


Office 


Seburn J. Cox to be postmaster at Clifford, N. Dak. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
OHTO 
Albert D. Owen to be postmaster at Austinburg, Ohio. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
James C. Kelley to be postmaster at Clarksville, Ohio. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
George F. Burford to be postmaster at Farmdale, Ohio. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Oscar A. Fisher to be postmaster at Hannibal, Ohio. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 3926. 
Walter Fletcher to be postmaster at Lucas, Ohio. Office 


becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Thomas G. Thomas to be postmaster at Mineral Ridge, Ohio. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Mary A. McCann to be postmaster at Mount St. Joseph, Ohio, 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Nora Kearns to be postmaster at Russellville, Ohio. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

John W. Gorrell to be postmaster at Malvern, Ohio, in place 
of W. A. Cunningham, resigned. 


Office 


OKLAHOMA 


Thomas M. Bliliott to be postmaster at Salina, Okla., in place 
of C. E. Lindsey. Incumbent’s commission expired August 24, 
1925. 


Thomas J. Ott to be postmaster at Bearden, Okla. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926, 
Gail E. Wing to be postmaster at Camargo, Okla. Office 


becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


Floyd Clark’ to be postmaster at Freedom, Okla. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 
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James F. Lacey to be postmaster at Warner, Okla. Office 
hecomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Clell M. Hudspeth to be postmaster at Afton, Okla., in place 
of Frank Victor, resigned. 
OREGON 


Amanda E. Bones to be postmaster at Carlton, Oreg., in place 
of A. FE. Bones. Incumbent’s commission expires July 31, 1926. 

Lucius L. Hurd to be postmaster at Glendale, Oreg., in place 
of L. L. Hurd. Incumbent’s commission expires July 31, 1926. 

Flora B. Thompson to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Oreg., in 
place of F. B. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
Juiy 31, 1926. 

Bernhard L. Hagemann to be postmaster at Milwaukie, Oreg., 
in place of B. L. Hagemann. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 31, 1926. 

Etta M. Davidson to be postmaster at Oswego, Oreg., in place 
of EK. M. Davidson. Incumbent’s commission expires July 31, 
1926. 

Henrietta Sandry to be postmaster at Rogue River, Oreg., 
in place of Henrietta Sandry. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 31, 1926. 

Glenn D. Withrow to be postmaster at Talent, Oreg., in place 
of G. D. Withrow. Incumbent’s commission expires July 31, 
1926. 

Charles H, Watzek to be postmaster at Wauna, Oreg., in 
place of ©. H. Watzek. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
81, 1926. 

Florence Root to be postmaster at Boardman, Oreg. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Teresa H. McComb to be postmaster at Malin, Oreg. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Nettie J. Neil to be postmaster at Marcola, Oreg. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Elmer H. Heydt to be postmaster at Abington, Pa., in place 
of Nellie Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 1926. 

Benard Peters to be postmaster at Brackenridge, Pa., in place 
of Benard Peters. Incumbent’s commission expires July 21, 
1926. 

Malcolm F. Clark to be postmaster at Coudersport, Pa., in 
place of M. F. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expires July 19, 
1926. 

Kilmer G. Cornwell to be postmaster at Mansfield, Pa., in 
place of E. G. Cornwell, Incumbent’s commission expires July 
19, 1926. 

William 8S. Tomlinson to be postmaster at Newtown, Pa., in 
place of W. S. Tomlinson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 21, 1926. 

Harry R. Tomlinson to be postmaster at Andalusia, Pa. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

David P. Stokes to be postmaster at Blain, Pa. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Emma J. Coleman to be postmaster at Braeburn, Pa. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

George E. Gray to be postmaster at Erdenheim, Pa. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926, 

Mary G. Wilson to be postmaster at George School, Pa. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Walter Carrell to be postmaster at Ivyland, Pa. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Frank E. Tiffany to be postmaster at Kingsley, Pa. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Robert T. Barton to be postnfaster at Meadowbrook, Pa. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Barbara EK. Snyder to be postmaster at New Tripoli, Pa. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

David R. Hoover to be postmaster at Pleasant Hall, Pa. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926, 

Lester L. Lyons to be postmaster at Pocono, Pa. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926, 

John A. Baker to be postmaster at Pocopson, Pa. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Victor D. Crum to be postmaster at Sinnamahoning, Pa. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Katherine Summers to be postmaster at Tullytown, Pa. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Clay BE. Houck to be postmaster at Warriors Mark, Pa. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


James L. McCown to be postmaster at Cheraw, 8S. C., in 
place of C. F. Pendleton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 9, 1926. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Adolph C. Koch to be postmaster at Harrold, 8. Dak., in 
place of G. M. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
9, 1926. 

Thomas J. Dolan to be postmaster at Camp Crook, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Jennie Geddes to be postmaster at Forestburg, 8. Dak. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Ethel C. Kinyon to be postmaster at Harrisburg, 8. Dak. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

TEN NESSEE 

Ella V. Lewis to be postmaster at Daisy, Tenn. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Alonzo P. Johnson to be postmaster at Doyle, Tenn. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

D. Garfield Chambers to be postmaster at Huntsville, Tenn. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Charles E. Sexton to be postmaster at Maynardville, Tenn. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

TEXAS 


Edson BE, King to be postmaster at Follett, Tex., in place of 
M. 8S. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 23, 
1926. 

Wallace C. Wilson to be postmaster at McKinney, Tex., in 
place of W. C. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
21, 1926. 

Robert E. Johnson to be postmaster at Pecos, Tex., in place 
of R. E. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires July 21, 
1926. 

Lotta E. Turney to be postmaster at Smithville, Tex., in 
place of L. E. Turney. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
21, 1926. 

Ida S. McWilliams to be postmaster at Anahuac, Tex. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

William M. Riddle to be postmaster at Dale, Tex. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Birdie Duree to be postmaster at Dimmitt, Tex. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Arthur B. Rook to be postmaster at Harrold, Tex. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Samuel A. West to be postmaster at Joshua, Tex. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Louis Waldvogel to be postmaster at Columbus, Tex., in place 
of L. I, Steiner, resigned. 

VERMONT 


Edward N. Aldrich to be postmaster at Graniteville, Vt. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

John 8. Wheeler to be postmaster at North Ferrisburg, Yt. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

George D. Burnham to be postmaster at Reading, Vt. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Sherrie C. Mead to be postmaster at Shoreham, Vt. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

VIRGINIA 


William R. Connor to be postmaster at Dillwyn, Va., in 
place of W. E. Hardiman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 10, 1926. 

Lula E. Northington to be postmaster at Lacrosse, Va., in 
place of L. E. Northington. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 26, 1926. 

Willam A. Wine to be postmaster at Quicksburg, Va. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Ida Triplett to be postmaster at Rectortown, Va. Office be- 
comes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Clementine M. Wright to be postmaster at Sharps, Va. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Harry S. Shuey to be postmaster at Craigsville, Va. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

William J. Sutherland to be postmaster at Penhook, Va. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Asher Brinson to be postmaster at Stonega, Va., in place of 
Maud Duffy, resigned. 

WASHINGTON 

Herman S. Reed to be postmaster at Redmond, Wash., in 
place of H. 8. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expires July 24, 
1926. 

Otto F. Reinig to be postmaster at Snoqualmie, Wash., in 
place of O. F. Reinig. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
24, 1926. 

Phillip Abbey to be postmaster at Hoodsport, Wash. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

Stella F. Fix to be postmaster at Kapowsin, Wash. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926, 
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becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 


district of Alabama. 


Clarence V. Lotz to be postmaster at McKenna, Wash. Office | 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. | 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Hallie A. Overholt to be postmaster at Thurmond, W. Va., | 
in place of H. A. Overholt. Incumbent’s commission expires | 
July 31, 1926. 
Floyd V. Chambers to be postmaster at Glen Dale, W. Va. 
Oflice becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
Lorene V. Shuttleworth to be postmaster at Nutter Fort, | 
’. Va. Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926, 
Ballard G. Worrell to be postmaster at Wilcoe, W. Va. Office | 
becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 
WISCONSIN 
Floyd B. Hesler to be postmaster at Glenbeulah, Wis., in 
place of F. B. Hesler. Incumbent’s commission expires July 


vo oor 
26, 1926. 


Carson J. Lawrence to be postmaster at La Farge., Wis., in 
place of ©. J. Lawrence. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 138, 1926. 

red J. Marty to be postmaster at New Glarus, Wis., in place 
FF. J. Marty. Incumbent’s commission expires July 26, 1926. 
Bessie E. Miller to be postmaster at Genesee Depot, Wis. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1926. 

James W. Squire to be postmaster at Soperton, Wis. Office 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 30, 1926 | 
MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF MEDIATION 
Samuel E. Winslow to be a member for five years. 
Edwin P. Morrow to be a member for four years. 
Carl Williams to be a member for three years. 
G. Wallace W. Hanger to be a member for two years. 
Hywel Davies to be a member for one year. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Thomas J. Kennamer to be United States marshal, northern 


Charles D. Jones to be United States marshal, second division, 


district of Alaska. 


Joseph F. Tondre to be United States marshal, district of 


New Mexico. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 
Thomas G. Peyton. Philip C. Morgan. 
Armit C. Thomas, Nathaniel M. Pigman. 
Julius C. Delpino. Homer H. H. Harrison, 
Romeo J. Jondreau. John H. Campman. 
Alexander 8. Wotherspoon. 
TO BE LIEUTENANTS 
Samuel E. Kenney. 
Satolli W. Hanns. 
Castle J. Voris. 


Joseph G. Pomeroy. 
William H. Healey. 


Dennis B. Boykin. 
Daniel F. Worth, jr. 
Thomas T. Craven. 
Arthur 8S. Billings. 
Herbert C. Behner. 
Frank A. Davis. 
Richard F. Whitehead. 
Arthur F. Blasiar. 
William S. Grooch. 
Adolph H. Bamberger. 
William N. Crofford, jr. 
Vincent W. Grady. 
Dolph C. Allen. 

Roy 8S. Knox. 


TO BE LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Gus R. Berner, jr. 
Frank T. Ward, jr. 
John W. King, 3d. 
Laurence EB. Hurd. 
Sdward ©. Loughead. 
Kenneth BD. McCracken. 
Thomas C. Evans. 
William H. Reddington. 
Albert C. Murdaugh. 
William V. O'Regan. 
John G. Crommelin, jr. 
William B. Ammon. 
Charles J. Nager. 
Roland N. Smoot. 
William P. E. Wadbrook. 
Morris Smellow. 

Alfred C. Olney, jr. 
Joseph T. Sheehan, 


Phil L. Haynes. 
Franklin B. Kohrs. 
Arthur DeL. Ayrault, jr. 
Bern Anderson. 

Edward J. Milner. 
Wendell G. Switzer. 
Jesse H. Carter. 

Harold L. Meadow. 


Harry H. Keith. 
Harry T. Chase. 
Richard Hight. 
Harold D. Krick. 
lXdward S. Pearce. 
Chureh A. Chappell. 
Harold N. Williams. 
Gordon J. Crosby. 
Robert L. Dennison. 
Daniel F. J. Shea. 
Stanhope C. Ring. 
Charles T. Coe. 
Claude H. Bennett, jr. 
Paul F. Dugan. 
Louis H. Brendel. 
Aaron P. Storrs, 3d. 
Frank H. Bond. 
Thomas L, Turner. 


William L. Hoffheins, jr. 
William K. Mendenhall, jr. 
Kenneth D. Ringle. 

John C. Goodnough. 
James H. Willett. 

Fred W. Walton. 
Thomas B. Birtley, jr. 
Harry D. Felt 

Hdward Rembert. 

Robert A. Cook, 

Curtis S. Smiley. 
Josephus A. Briggs. 
Richard M. Oliver. 

James E. Fuller. 

Harold H. Connelley. 
William M. Haynsworth, jr. 
Albin R. Sodergren. 


William H. Hamilton, 
William ID. Anderson, 
Murr E. Arnold. 
Matthias M. Marple, jr. 
William P. Burford. 
Philip R. Coffin. 
George W. Lehman. 
Donald Weller. 
Joseph H. Foley. 
Marvin P. Kingsley. 
Herbert M, Wescoat. 
Samuel G. Fuqua. 
Francis M. Hughes. 
William R. Thayer. 
Charles R. Ensey, jr. 
William T. Pearce. 
Stanley Leith. 


Joseph J. Rooney. Edwin R. Peck. 

Charles R. Pickell, Frank W. Parsons. 
Philip H. Ryan. Dominic J. Tortorich, jr. 
Louis N. Miller. James R. Bell. 

Joseph L. Schwaninger. John D. Shaw. 

Marion J. Duncan. Ralph B. MecRight. 


John V. Peterson. Zeus Souceck. 
John L. Brown. Edward S. Mutheron. 
Richard P. McDonough, John P. B. Barrett. 
Alvin D. Chandler. 
TO BE NAVAL CONSTRUCTORS 

Frederick W. Pennoyer, jr. Claude O. Kell. 
Melville W. Powers. Howard L. Vickery. 
Charles F. Osborn. Glenn H. Easton. 

TO BE ENSIGNS 
Claude W. Haman. 
Roy B. Stratton. 

MARINE CORPS 
John Griebel to be second lieutenant. 


POSTM ASTERS 


ALABAMA 
James W. Maddox, Elba. 
Alberta Owen, Geneva. 
Harvey P. Houk, Gurley. 
ARIZONA 
Charles W. Hicks, Bisbee. 
CALIFORNIA 
Celine M. McCoy, Pismo Beach. 
COLORADO 
Annie Hurlburt, Norwood. 
FLORIDA 
Alvin L. Durrance, Frostproof. 
GEORGIA 


John H. Pullen, Meigs. 
Baxter Sutton, Rochelle. 


ILLINOIS 
Charles H. Collins, Casey. 
William L. McKenzie, Elizabeth. 
Mancel Talcott, Waukegan. 

IOWA 
Arthur W. Liston, Coin. 
Elsie Sierck, everly. 
James P. Hulet, Le Claire. 
Charles E. Lovett, Volga. 
KANSAS 
Charles B. Doolittle, Centerville. 
MAINE § 
Roger S. McGown, Carmel. 
Carroll M. Richardson, Westbrook. 
MARYLAND 


Mary Stevens, Hurlock. 
Charles R. Day, Marion Station. 
John H. Dean, North East. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Edward L. Diamond, Easthampton. 
Edgar T. Brickett, North Cohasset. 


NEW JERSEY 
Jennie Madden, Tuckahoe, 
NEW MEXICO 
Ira Allmon, Estancia. 
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disseminate crop and market 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 11378. An act for the relief of Herbert A. Wilson; 

H. R. 12311. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota or Dakota County, Washington County, or 
Ramsey County, in the State of Minnesota, or either or several 
of them to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
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NEW YORK 
Weidner, Bellport. 
idsall, Nanuet. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Mullen, Huntersville. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Hippensteel, Nescopeck. 
Patterson, Williamsburg. 
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OHIO 
Katherine S. Bauer, Mogadore 
TEN NESSEE 
William &S. Tune, Shelbyville. 
TEXAS 
Arthur R. Franke, Goliad. 
Milton S. Fenner, Karnes City. 
John Thomman, Levelland. 
Myrtie L. Hurley, Robert Lee. 
VIRGINIA 
Robert L. Grubb, Lovettsville. 
William W. Middleton, Mount Jackson, 
Jack F. Fick, Quantico, 
Ernest H. Croshaw, Stony Creck. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Archie N. Cook, Cameron. 
Wesley A. King, Coalwood. 
Ilenry W. Rawson, McDowell. 


Clarence KE. Brazeal, Maybeury. 
Florence Bills, Williamstown, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepnespay, June 30, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following pruyer: 


Our blessed heavenly Father—in a changing world, Thou 
art a God who changeth not; Thy anchorage is our stay. 


Encourage us in all our ways to acknowledge Thee. Always 
help us to trust our Father's love and our Savior’s ransom. We 
breathe our confessions; with considerate pity forgive us and 
always direct us in the most acceptable way of life. Help us 
to accept Thy claims and may we conform our conduct to 
them. Mercifully grant that Thy Holy Spirit may in all things 
rule our hearts, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 15 minutes to-morrow morning after the reading 
of the Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 15 minutes to-morrow 
after the reading of the Journal and the disposition of business 
on the Spenker’s table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 

announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bill of the following title: 
_ H.R. 12467. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Jackson & Eastern Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Pearl River in the State 
of Mississippi. 

The message also announéd that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of. the following titles; in which the conctr- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H.R. 5810. An act granting the consent of Congress to John 
F. Kenward to construct a bridge and approaches thereto 
across Lake Washington from a point on the west shore in 
the city of Seattle, county of King, State of Washington, east- 
erly to a point on the west shore of Mercer Island in the same 
county and State; and 

H.R. 7898. An act to create a division of cooperative market- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide for the 
acquisition and dissemination of infermation pertaining to co- 
operation ; to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles 
and practices: to provide for calling advisers to counsel with 
the Seerctary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to 
authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and 





Mississippi River at or near South St. Paul, Minn.; and 


H. R. 12536. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant an easement to the city of New York, State of New York, 
to the land and land under water in and along the shore of 
the narrows and bay adjoining the military reservation of 
Fort Hamilton in said State for highway purposes. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS IN ALASKA 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill (H. R. 9211) 


| to prescribe certain of the qualifications of voters in the Terri- 


tory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, this bill (H. R. 9211) 
“To prescribe certain of the qualifications of voters in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” introduced by the 
gentleman from Maine |Mr. Wuuire] by request, is identical 
with a bill passed by the last Legislature of the Territory of 
Alaska, except that this measure disfranchises all uneducated 


| electors of the Territory who have exercised the voting privi- 


lege in the past, while the Territorial act carries this pro- 
vision, which I submit as an amendment to H. R. 9211, on page 
2, line 8, after the word “only”: 


And provided further, That this act shall not apply to any person 
who has legally voted at any such general or primary election previous 
to the passage of this act. 


This provision for the protection of old voters was adopted 
by 7 of the 20 States that have enacted educational tests for 
voters, and among them the State of New York, which not only 
protects former illiterate voters but all who were eligible to vote 
prior ta the passage of the literacy test. and the State of 
Maine, from whence comes the sponsor for this bill. 

When the literacy test, which protected former voters, was 
passed by the Alaska Legislature there were only two dis- 
senting votes, and those two dissented on the grounds that the 
legislature had no authority to amend the election laws of 
Congress for the election of a delegate to Congress, In the 
Alaska Senate, composed of eight members, a motion to strike 
out the provision which protects former voters was lost by a 
tie vote and the biil passed the senate unanimously. The 
question of an educational test for voters was an important 
issue in the Alaska political campaign of 1924, and a large 
majority of the members of the 1925 legislature were com- 
mitted to the enactment of a literacy test. It is fair to assume 
that the act of the Alaska Legislature was the expression of 
the will of the people of Alaska, and Congress should confirm 
that act rather than give consideration to the request of a 
minority of the electors of the Territory. 

ORIGIN OF THE BILL H, R, 9211 

The request for the introduction of this bill, H. R. 9211, 
was made to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. WHITE] by Mr. 
Anthony J. Diamond, a member of the Alaska Territorial 
Senate, and incidentally the attorney of record for the Alaska 
Packers’ Association, a subsidiary of the California Packing 
Corporation, and the largest unit of the Fish Trust that domi- 
nates the salmon-packing industry in Alaska. This Fish Trust 
is always at variance with the people of the Territory, and it 
can always employ resident attorneys who are willing to ac- 
cept retainers for service to the trust in nullifying the will 
of the voters of the Territory. 

THE PROPOSED EPUCATIONAL TEST 


The educational test provided for in this bill, namely— 


to read in the English language publicly and in the presence of the 
election officers, or some one of them, a passage of not less than 10 lines 
chosen at random by the éleetion officers, or some one of them, from the 
Constitution of the United States, and to legibly write in the English 
language a passage of not fewer than 10 consecutive words chosen at 
random by the election officers, or some one of them, from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and dictated by one of the election officers to 
such proposed voter— 


would permit any election officer to compel a former unednu- 
eated voter to read from any part of the Constitution that the 
election officer may select, without limitation to the number of 
words, lines, or paragraphs to be read. Nor is there any limi- 
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tation to the number of words from the Constitution that a ! lliterate votes were cast In 9 out of 50 precincts in the first division. 


proposed voter may be compelled to write. This power to test 
the edueation of voters, placed with a partisan election judge, 
could, and in all probability would, be used to disfranchise 
many present voters of limited education, as well as those who 
are classed as illiterates. 
WHO WOULD BE 
In the election contests of Hon. James Wickersham against 
Ilion. Charles Sulzer, in the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Con- 
gresses, the legality of Indian voters was decided as follows by 


DISFRANC HISED 


The number of “by-mark” voters follows the total vote in each 
precinet : 
Klawack (186) 3 ——_ ote - 88 
Iiydaburg (G8)_._-- siceitatnlcn wbabata atts didi ebb ao ticlilatndalinaistltl ¥ 
Chilkat (36) 5 . ‘ ‘ x ieniinatinmntiniaisali 8 
Killisnoo (29) S Ssaaie neaelteastiieicties cabiasianmendiiie ace ten ake a eee, 2 6 
Craig (70) i . - leans . . ie menenis 2 
b, WON): GN RO cata shin cede Liab dtd bd tie cde ee nivdetihheg “EE 
Haines (90) ~~ ___. a ‘athe sjubenchenencceiiaidiad eet 9 
Skagway (193)_..._______ ietssinpensinieadeie ones REIS oa 7 
Revilla (45) Selinaddinees 7 ‘ eclinate - 3 


the Committee on Elections No. 3, Sixty-sixth Congress, Hon. 


c. C. DowE.t, chairman: 
This identical question (status of Indian voters) arose in the former 
case in the Sixty-fifth Congress,“ and the House, following the report 


of the committee, disposed of this question and did not exclude the 
Indian vote. Your committee believes it should follow the ruling of 
the House in the former case and not disturb this vote. 

The question regarding the Indian votes in the case of 


Wickersham against Sulzer involved their citizenship rights, 
but the evidence presented to the Committee on Elections 
showed that some of them were illiterate. At the voting pre- 
cinct of Ketchikan in 1915 evidence shows that about 30 
Indians had their ballots marked for them. At the precincts 
of Afognak and Seldovia in the 1916 election the evidence 
showed that a number of voters could not read or write Eng- 
lish, but were capable of reading and writing in the Russian 
language. These electors have exercised their voting rights 
for 10 years, and probably for almost 20 years in the case of 
the Russian Aleut citizens of Afognak and Seldovia, and this 
bill would ruthlessly disfranchise them after many years of 
voting citizenship. 


the 


MORE RECENT INDIAN VOTERS 
The records indicate that there are between 1,100 and 1,200 
voters in Alaska who are classed as Indians. They include 


those of half blood and Russian Aleuts or Creoles. The census 
returns for 1920 show that 4,033 Indian people of Alaska of 
voting age are literate. The delinition of “literate”’ under 
the census returns is “ability to write in some language.” 
This means that to-day approximately 25 per cent of those 
Indians who are ¢Classed as literate by the Census Bureau are 
exercising the elective franchise in Alaska. 

DISFRANCHISING 

Although the census returns show 
nitive-born illiterate whites in the whole Territory, there are 
many who have exercised the elective franchise during the 20 
years since Alaska first elected a Delegate to Congress, who 
could not meet the requirements of this proposed test. A man 
of very limited education, be he white or Indian, will forego 
his voting privilege rather than submit in publie to an educa- 
tional test applied by a partisan election officer, This test 
gives the unscrupulous partisan election officer the opportunity 
to disfranchise many former voters. 
white voters and the timidity of the Indian voters will 
franchise many intelligent but uneducated citizens. 

Among the uneducated white voters are men who came to 
Alaska a quarter of a century ago, They are highly intelli- 
gent citizens with a clearer idea of the meaning of American 
citizenship than many of the pretended intellectuals of the 
Territory. These men are too proud to submit to such an edu- 
cational test as this bill provides. All persons of limited edu- 
cation, including those of ordinary grammar-school advantages, 
are sensitive with regard to their limited educational training, 
and are resentful toward those who would submit them to the 
embarrassment of an educational test. such as the one proposed. 
This resentment is intensified by the consciousness of the un- 
educated voter that his intelligence may be of a much higher 


WHITES 


dis- 


| tests 


that there are only 45 | 


The pride of uneducated | 


order than that of the election officer who applies the educa- | 


tional test. 
INDIAN VOTERS IN ALASKA 
The total vote cast in Alaska at the 1924 general election was 
a little short of 10,000. Of this number not more than 1,200 
could be classified as Indians. Seventy-five per cent of this 
Indian vote is located in the first judicial division of Alaska, 
where one-half of the literate Indians credited by the census 


report to that division exercise the voting right. 


At the 1924 general election in this division a scrutiny of | 


the returns was requested by several defeated candidates, and 


the Governor of the Territory, acting as head of the canvassing | 


board, made public the following information regarding the 
voting of illiterates: 

Total vote cast in the first division, 4,931. 
900 were cast by Indians 
that 98 voters signed the registration books “ by mark.” 


Of that number about | 
The scrutiny of the canvassing board showed | 


Wrangell, Haines, Skagway, Revilla, and Craig can not be 
considered as Indian precincts, as the white voters predominate 
in these precincts, und it is fair to assume that some of the 
“by-mark” yoters were of the white race. The precincts of 
Klawack, Hydaburg, Chilkat, and Killisnoo, which show a 
large percentage of “by-mark” voters, are principally Indian 
in population. The returns from the Indian towns of Hoonah, 
107 votes; Kake, 108 votes; Metlakatla, 57 votes; Yakutat, 50 
votes ; and Angoon, 39 votes, showed that all voters had written 
their names on the registration books. 


ILLITERACY IN ALASKA 


The census returns for 1920 contain the following figures on 
illiteracy in the Territory of Alaska: 


Total population_________ aieeddeiibiaskaiidiiesiadi tena 55, O26 
Foreign-born white illiterates over 21 years——- 





Ss Bo 
Native-born white illiterates over 21 years on . 5 
Indian illiterates over 21 years Fe: on aa oe 
Indian literates over 21 years an ienettdhiciike : timed = Oy Oe 
Estimated Indian voters in the Territory... ___- — > 


Thirteen States of the Union have retroactive educational 
for voters, namely, Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia. 

Seven States have educational tests with a provision to pro- 
tect those voters who exercised the elective franchise prior to 
the enactment of the law, namely, California, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. . 

Educational law of Maine reads as follows: 

No person shall have 
the constitution of this 


the right to vote or be eligible to office under 
State who shall able to read the con- 
stitution in the English language and write his name: Provided, how- 
That the provisions of this amendment shall apply to any 
person prevented by a physical disability from complying with its 
requisitions, nor to any person who now bas the right to vote, nor to 
any person who shall be 60 years of age or upward at the time this 
amendment shall take effect. 


not he 


ever, not 


The phraseology of the literacy law of the other six States 
mentioned is virtually the same as that of the Maine law, with 
the exception of the New York law, which, in addition to pro- 
tecting the rights of those who have voted prior to the enact- 
ment, extends the right to vote to all illiterates who were quuali- 
fied by citizenship to have voted but who did not exercise the 
privilege. 

The census returns of 1920 indicate the number of native-born 
illiterates over 21 years of age who are qualified to vote, pro 
vided they exercised the franchise prior to the passage of the 
literacy tests: 


California : 


Illiterate native-born whites, voting age._.__.. _ ~____-__ 7.414 
Illiterate negroes, voting age wit ieee ae 1, 553 
Illiterate foreign-born whites, voting age... - tue Gy Ger 
Maine: . 
Illiterate native-born whites, voting age i. * 7, 042 
Illiterate negroes, voting age : £ oo 
Illiterate foreign-born whites, voting age. - ia Sane 
Massachuestts : 
Illiterate native-born whites of voting age woliiei 6, 390 
Illiterate foreign-born whites of yoting age. . 134, 230 
liliterate negroes of voting age—-_ =e ciinteditianitiienieaaiindiiie 2, 491 
New Hampshire : 
Illiterate native-born whites of voting age... - 1, 755 
Illiterate foreign-born whites of voting age Lindale A 
New York: 
Illiterate native-born whites of voting age a °4, 767 
Illiterate foreign-born whites ef voting age .—— . 383, 862 
Illiterate negroes of voting age... ciitaienpsinaniil 4,815 
Washington: 
Illiterate native-born whites of voting age SB ad 1, 969 
Illiterate foreign-born whites of yoting age — e 11,494 
Illiterate negroes of voting age... .-- iannnioaaiets ie 241 
Illiterate Indians of yoting #ge.....----.--.-...~- atid 2, 032 
Wyoming: 
" Tiliterate native-born whites of voting age__...._-_~ aad 246 
Illiterate foreign-born whites of voting age... .-..---. 2,120 
Illiterate negroes of yoting age—- lattbhea ditties thts atkins 65 


The State of Oklahoma provided for a literacy test for voters 
in its constitution. In 1915 the Supreme Court of the United 
States held in the case of Gwinn and Beal that inasmuch as 


These 93 i the literacy test was not separable from the so-called grand- 
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father clause, the entire amendment to the Oklahoma constitu- 
tion was void. This decision did not, however, hold a literacy 
test for voters to be unconstitutional. The State of Oklahoma 
could have reenacted its educational test with the omission of 
the grandfather clause, but has not done so up to the present 
time. 

The laws of the States that have no educational test for 
voters make provision for illiterate and physically incapable 
voters, as follows: 

COLORADO 

Constitution of, article 7, section 3, Educational qualifications of 
electors 

“The general assembly may prescribe by law an educational qualifi- 
cation for electors, but no such law shall take effect prior to the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety (1890), and no 
qualified elector shall be disqualified.” 


Although the State of Colorado in its constitution authorizes 
the enactment of an educational test for voters no action has 
ever been taken by the State legislature. The absence of any 
provision in the law for marking the ballot of an illiterate 
voter would indicate that such illiterate must be able to mark 
his own ballot. 

Colorado has 7,440 native-born illiterate white voters, 599 
illiterate negro voters, and 18,427 foreign-born illiterates of 
voting age. 

IDAHO 

Makes no provision in law for marking the ballots of illiterate voters. 
It is assumed that all voters not physically disabled can mark their 
ballots. 

ILLINOIS 

Smith's Revised Statutes, chapter 46, section 813, page 867. Assist- 
ance to illiterate voters: 

“Any voter who may declare upon oath that he can not read the 
English language, or that by reason of any physical disability he its 
unable to mark his ballot, shall, upon request, be assisted in marking 
his ballot by two of the election officers of different political parties, 
to be selected from the judges and clerks of the precinct in which they 
are to act, to be designated by the judges of electton of each precinct 
at the opening of the polls. Such officers shall mark the ballot as 
directed by the voter, and shall thereafter give no information regard- 
ing the same. 

“The clerks of election shall enter upon the poll lists after the name 
of any elector who received such assistance in marking his ballot a 
memorandum of the fact. 

“ Intoxication shall not be regarded as a physical disability, and no 
intoxicated perfon shall be entitled to assistance in marking his 
ballot.” 

Illinois has 27,909 native-born white illiterate voters, 10,146 illiter- 
ate negro voters, and 130,474 illiterates of alien birth who are of voting 
age. 

INDIANA 

Indiana Session Laws, 1923, latest amendment, chapter 119, Burns’s 
Annotated Statutes of Indiana, chapter 64, section 6977, page 3. 
Registration of veters: 

“ Signature of applicant. Every application for registration shall be 
signed with the name of the applicant in his own handwriting and in 
the English language if he be able to write his name in the English lan- 
guage, and if not, then in any language that he may be able to write. 
If he is not able to write in any language, he may procure some resi- 
dent of the township to write his name for him, and he shall make his 
mark; but the person so writing his name shall also write his own 
name on the instrument as attesting witness.” 

Indiana has 26,348 native-born illiterate voters, 6,326 illiterate 
negro yoters, and 17,393 illiterates of alien birth who are of voting age. 
IOWA 

Iowa Code, 1924, chapter 40, section 807, page 151: 

“Assisting voter. Any voter who may declare upon oath that he 
can not read the English language, or that by reason of any physical 
disability other than intoxication he is unable to mark his ballot, shall, 
upon request, be assisted by said two officers in marking said ballot. 
Said officers shall mark said ballot as directed by the voter and shall 
thereafter give no information regarding the same.” 

Iowa has 8,062 native white illiterate voters, 1,249 illiterate negro 
voters, and 10,749 alien-born illiterates of voting age. 


KANSAS 


Session Laws of Kansas, 1897, chapter 129, section 28: 

“Any voter who may declare upon oath that he can not read the 
English language, or that by reason of any physical disability he is 
unable to mark his ballot, shall, upon request, be assisted in marking 
his ballot by two of the election officers of different political parties, 
to be selected from the judges and clerks of the precinct in which 
they are to act, to be designated by the judges of election of each 
precinct at the opening of the polls. Such officer shall mark the 


ballot as directed by the voter and shall thereafter give no informa- 
tion regarding the same.” 

Kansas has 6,848 native-born white illiterate voters, 4,145 illiterate 
negro voters, and 10,359 foreign-born residents over 21 years of age 
who are classed as iliiterates, 

KENTUCKY 

Act of June 30, 1892; Carroll's Kentucky Statutes, chapter 41, pave 
655, section 1475. 

Illiterate, blind, and disabled persons. Penalty for false declara 
tion: 

“Any elector who declares, on oath, that by reason of inability 
to read the English language, he is unable to mark his ballot, may 
declare his choice of candidates or party ticket to the clerk, who, in 
the presence of the judges, sheriffs, and challengers and the elector, 
shall, with his pencil, mark a dot in the appropriate place for the 
cross mark to indicate the choice of the elector. The clerk shall then 
fold and deliver the ballot to the elector, and instruct him to retire 
to the booth and there mark his ballot by making a cross mark either 
in the squares showing dots or any other squares he may desire.” 

Kentucky has 96,092 native-born white illiterate voters, 387,926 
illiterate negro voters, and 2,202 foreign-born white illiterates of voting 
age. 

MARYLAND 

Maryland Annotated Code, 1911, article 33, section 17, page 850. 
Registration. 

The State of Maryland requires that an elector must sign his name. 

“After the answers of the applicant to the questions under the 
heads of each and all of the above-mentioned columns have been 
properly entered by the officers in his presence in both registers, and 
not until then, he shall be asked to sign his name upon the same line 
under the column, ‘ Signature’ in each of them, and shall sign his 
name if he can do so. If, however, he shall state his inability to do so, 
or declines to do so, the officers shall make the entry ‘Can not write’ 
or ‘ Declines,’ as the case may be, in the place for such signature.’ 

Maryland has 8,018 native-born Illiterate males of voting age, 5,833 
native-born illiterate females of voting age, 15,858 illiterate negro 
males of voting age, 15,686 illiterate negro females of voting age, 
13,398 illiterate foreign-born whites of voting age. 


MICHIGAN 


Cahil’'s Compiled Laws, 1922, chapter 11, section 3848 (135). 

“Whenever at any election an elector shall state, under oath, duly 
administered by some member of the election board, that he can not 
read English, or that because of physical disability he can not mark 
his ballot, and such disability shall be made manifest to said inspec- 
tors, he shall be assisted in the marking of his ballot by an inspector 
designated by the board for such purpose.” 

Michigan has 12,673 native-born white illiterate voters, 2,111 illit- 
erate negro voters, and 69,759 foreign-born illiterates of voting age. 


MINNESOTA 


General Statutes, 1923, page 60, section 427: 

“When any voter states, under oath, that he can not read English, 
or that he is physically unable to mark his ballot, he may call to his 
aid one or more of the judges who shall mark his ballot as he may 
desire and in as secret a manner as circumstances will permit. When 
he also states that he can not speak the English language or under- 
stand it when spoken the judges may select two persons from different 
political parties to act as interpreters, who shal] take an oath similar 
to that taken by the judges, arid assist such person in marking his 
ballot.” 

Minnesota has 4,711 native-born white illiterate voters, 234 illiterate 
negro voters, 26,047 foreign-born white illiterates of voting age, and 
1,799 illiterate Indian voters. 


MISSOURI 


Revised Statutes, section 5903, chapter 48, article 5. Illiterate voter, 
judge to prepare ballot: 

“Any elector who declares, under oath, to the judges of election 
having charge of the ballots that he can not read or write, or that by 
reason of physical disability he is unable to mark his ballot, may 
declare his choice of candidates to the judges having charge of the 
ballots, who, in the presence of the elector shall prepare the ballots 
for voting in the manner hereinbefore provided.” 

Missouri has 42,614 native white illiterate voters, 17,333 illiterate 
negro voters, and 17,269 foreign-born illiterates of voting age. 


MONTANA 


Revised Code of Montana, 1915, section 493 b, page 63: 

“If the elector is not able to sign his name, he shall be required 
by the judges to produce two freeholders who shall make an affidavit 
before the judges of election, or one of them, in substantialiy the 
following form: 

“ STaTE OF MONTANA, county of ————, 88: 

“ We, the undersigned witnesses, do swear that our names and sig- 

natures are genuine and that we are each personally acquainted with 
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in which he may be assisted in the marking of his ballot by the two 
assisting clerks.” 
UTAH 

Compiled Laws, 1917, section 2220, page 520. 

“Any voter who declares under oath to the judges of election that 
he can not read or write the English language, or that by reason of 
physical disability he is unable to prepare his ballot without assistance, 
or that he is physically unable to enter the polling place, being at the 
entrance thereto, shall, upon his request, receive the assistance of any 
two of the election judges, who are of different political parties, in the 
marking thereof.” 

Utah has 719 native-born white illiterate voters, 55 negro illiterate 
voters, and 8,413 foreign-born white voters. 

WASHINGTON 

Pleree’s Code, 1919, section 2330, page 720. Application for registra- 
tion. Affidavit. 

‘No person shall be registered unless he appears in person, before the 
city or town clerk or officer of registration at the place where the reg- 
istration books are kept during office hours and applies to be registered, 
and gives his name, age, and occupation, number and place of residence, 
place of birth, time of residence in the State and county and ward and 
precinct, and furnishes satisfactory evidence to said registration officer 
that he ts capable of reading and speaking the English language so as 
to comprehend the meaning of ordinary English prose, unless he is inca- 
pacitated through physical infirmities, in which case he shall furnish 
satisfactory evidence that he was before such infirmity capable of 
reading and speaking the English language, unless such person sv 
offering was a qualified elector at the time of the taking effect of this 
act, in which case the provisions with reference to reading and speak- 
ing the English language shall not apply.” 

WES VIRGINIA 


Barnes's Code of West Virginia, section 60, page 74. 

“Any voter who declares or indicates to the poll clerks that he can 
not read or write, or that by reason of physical disability he is unable 
to prepare his ballot may declare his choice of candidates to the poll 
clerks, who, in the presence of the voter and in the presence of each 
other shall prepare bis ballot in the manner hereinbefore provided, 
and on request shall read over to such voter the names of the candi- 
dates on the ballot so prepared; or such voter may require the poll 
clerks to indicate to him the relative position of the names of the 
candidates on the ballot, whereupon the voter shall retire to one of 
the booths or compartments to prepare his ballot in the manner herein- 
before provided.” 

West Virginia has 87,718 native-born white illiterate voters, 9,662 
negro illiterate voters, 14,062 foreign-born white illiterate voters. 

WISCONSIN 

Statutes, chapter 6, section 89, 1915: 

“Any voter who declares to the presiding election officer that he is 
such, that he can not read or write, or that by physical disability, 
other than tetal blindness, he is unable to mark his ballot, shall be 
informed that he may have assistance, and when such assistance shali 
be requested two of the inspectors, clerks, or ballot clerks shall be 
selected by such voter to assist him in marking his ballot, which in- 
spectors, clerks, or ballot clerks shall not be of the same political 
party.” 

Wisconsin has 9,058 native-born white illiterate voters and 88,124 
foreign-born illiterates of voting age. 

THE PROPAGANDA OF THD TRUST 

The system of propaganda conducted by the Fish Trust in its 
efforts to disfranchise uneducated voters in Alaska in order 
that its exploitation of the resident fishing population of the 
Territory may not be interfered with, should be brought to the 
attention of Congress and the people of the United States, 

Among the many letters that have come to members of Con- 
gress urging the passage of H. R. 9211, for the disfranchisement 
of voters in Alaska who oppose the methods of the trust, is a 
“form” letter signed by agents of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co, from all points of the United States, which letter reads 
as follows: 


Hon, ———— 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We address you concerning a bill which has been intro- 
duced in the House, requiring that all “‘ voters in Alaska be able to 
read and write the English language.” Having been advised by our 
people stationed there, how vitally important this measure is to 
legitimate enterprises owing to interferences and repressions possible 
through control and misguidance of illiterate masses, we hasten to 
entreat you to support this bill. 

With esteem we are, yours very truly, 

Tur Great ATLANTIC & Paciric Tea Co, 

Poor's Manual of Industrials records that the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. is a $50,000,000 corporation of New Jersey 
that beasts of over 12,000 stores in the United States. It is evi- 
dent that the individuals who sell tea and salmon throughout 
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the United States for the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. aro 
required to circulate propaganda for the purpose of makiny 
easier the exploitation of the fishing population of far-aw:, 
Alaska. i 

It is not to be presumed that these agents of the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co. who write letters to their Congressme) 
have any knowledge of what is involved in this measure, aii 
therefore I will inform them and the general public that th; 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. controls a subsidiary corpora 
tion known as the Nakat Packing Corporation which operates 
five canneries in Alaska. Under the present system of admin- 
istering our fishery laws this Nakat Packing Corporation holds 
exclusive monopoly of 33 miles of the fishing waters of the 
Alaskan coast for trap sites. (See records of the office of the 
treasurer of the Territory of Alaska.) 

The voters whom this bill proposes to disfranchise are those 
who protest against this monopoly in the manner provided for 
such protest by the Constitution of the United States, namely, 
the ballot; and so the appeal comes from all quarters of the 
United States to deny these people of remote Alaska the right 
they have exercised for years, For what purpose? The answer 
is found in the letters from agents of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., “To prevent interferences and repressions ” 
of commercial exploitation of the Alaskan salmon fisheries. 

The following letter addressed by a Member of Congress 
in answer to the form letter mentioned above to an agent of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in the Middle West may 
cause him to inspect the literacy laws of his own State: 


Mr. 








The Great Atlantic € Pacific Tea Co. 


My Dear Str: I have your letter of April 20 asking me to support a 
bill requiring all “-voters in Alaska be able to read and write the 
English language.” 

I am very much interested in your letter and will inquire if you have 
ever endeavored to secure such a law for the State of 

I have heard the other side of the question, which may be unknown 
to you, and say frankly I am not prepared to support the White bill 
on that subject. 

Very truly yours, 











in conclusion I desire to ask the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Wurre] what I believe he will concede is a fair question, 
namely, Why does the gentleman seek to destroy the political 
rights heretofore enjoyed and exercised by a certain class of 
American citizens in Alaska, while he knows that his own 
State of Maine protected a similar class of its electors by con- 
stitutional enactment? 


RECENTLY ENACTED LEGISLATION PROVIDING FOR THE ESTABLISH MENT 
OF NATIONAL PARKS IN THE EAST 


Mr. THATCHER. Mtr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks on the subject of recently enacted 
legislation, including an article in last Sunday’s Star prepared 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky as indicated? 

There was no objection. 

Mr THATCHER. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, in my judg- 
ment, two of the most important measures which have been 
enacted at the present session of the Congress are those pro- 
viding for the establishment of an adequate system of national 
parks in the East. I believe that the great body of our people 
will give their unqualified approval to this legislation, which 
means so much for recreation, scientific interest, and conser- 
vation. However, as was to be expected, some criticism from 
unoftiicial sources has been heard and some unfair statements 
have been indulged touching the action of Congress in the 
premises. Such criticism can have no possible effect on the 
situation unless it might, here and there, cause some pros- 
pective donor to one or the other of these park projects to 
receive a wrong impression of the facts involved, and in con- 
sequence to delay or restrict his gift. 

This consideration, and the further one, that an injustice to 
the Congress and to the public at large is being created by any 
such criticism, induced me to write an article on this subject, 
which was published in the Washington Star of Sunday, June 
27, 1926, and which, by leave granted me, is incorporated as a 
part of these remarks: 


Tures EaAsTeRN PARKS DeciArep Pusiic Nesp—SHENANDOAH, GREAT 
SmMoKiIeS, AND MAMMOTH CAVE AREAS MEET REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PLAYGROUNDS, SAYS THATCHER 

By M. H. Tuatrcuer, Member of Congress from Kentucky 


[EprTor’s NotTn: Representative THarcuezr is the author of the bill 
recently enacted by Congress which provides for the establishment of 
the Mammoth Cave National Park. A similar bill also enacted at 
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the same time provides for the establishment of the Shenandoah and 
Great Smoky Mountains National Parks. ] 

The Congress of the United States took a great forward stride when, 
recently, it enacted two measures providing for the establishment of 


an adequate system of national parks east of the Mississippi River. | 


One of these bills provides for the establishment of the Shenandoah 
National Park in the Blue Ridge-Shenandoah section of Virginia, 
almost within sight of the Nation’s Capitol, and the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park in the most rugged ranges of the Appalachian 
system and lying within the States of North Carolina and Tennessee. 


The otber bill provides for the establishment of the Mammoth Cave | 


National Park in the world-famous Mammoth Cave region in Kentucky. 

The general reaction of the people to the passage of these biils by 
Congress and to their approval by the President has been of a very 
gratifying character. As may always be expected, however, any splen 
didly creative or progressive step will here and there meet with criti 
cism of a reactionary character. Thus it has been suggested that Con 
gress in its enactment of this legislation had no adequate knowledg: 
or information concerning the national park projects involved, and was 
influenced in its action by political consideration. This is denied as 
being without any foundation of fact. 

Any such criticism, in its last analysis, constitutes a criticism of 
the action of the Southern Appalachian National Park Commission 
and certain officials of the Interior Department, and is wholly unjust. 
Large sums of money must yet be raised with which to purchase th 
needed areas for these three national park projects, and any criticism 
of the indicated character or any misstatements of fact in regard to 
the subject, if not fairly met or explained, might in some measur 
inder or retard the work of raising the required funds. It may be 
well, therefore, to give something of the history of the steps which 
have been taken, which have resulted in the enactment of the legisla- 
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After years of discussion and after the great nattonal parks of the 
West were created Congress reached the conclusion that the time had 
come for the taking of practical steps for the establishment of na- 
tional parks in the East. With the single exception of a very small 
unit—Lafayette National Park, on the cost of Maine—all of our 
national parks Hie west of the Mississippi River, and practically all 
of them lie west of the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains Yet 
more than two-thirds of our American population reside east of the 
Mississipp!, and the overwhelming number of them find it impossible 
as a practical matter ever to see a national park because of the 
travel distances involved 

At the second session of the Sixty-elghth Congress there was passed 


| by the House and Senate, and on February 21, °1925, approved by the 


tion mentioned, and, incidentally, in a general way, to respond to any | 


criticisms involved, 
PROVISION FOR EAST 

A careful study of these steps will disclose the fact that Congress 
has acted, not because of any political considerations, but through a 
sincere desire to provide for the people of the great region east of the 
Mississippi River the system of national parks to which they are so 
eminently entitled. 

In 1924 the Secretary of the Interior appointed a committee to make 
a survey and study of the areas comprised in the proposed Shenandoah 


and Great Smoky Mountains national park projects. This committee | 


was comprised of men of the highest character and eminently qualified 
for the work. It was made up of five members, as follows: Chairman, 
Dr. Henry W. Tempi®, Member of Congress from Pennsylvania; secre- 
tary, Col. Glenn 8S. Smith, acting chief topographic engineer of the 
United States Geological Survey, and representative of the Interior 
Department on the committee; and three other members, Maj. W. A 
Welch, chief engineer and general manager of the Palisades Interstate 
Park of New York and New Jersey; Harlan P. Kelsey, former president 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston; and William C. Gregg, 
of the National Arts Club of New York. In the same year, after 
making the studies in question, the committee united in a report to the 


Secretary of the Interior declaring the national park eligibility of these | 


two projects. This report was made by the commission under date of 
December 12, 1924, and received the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, 

As pointed out by the Public Lands Committee of the House and 
the Public Lands and Surveys Committee of the Senate, in their favor 
able reports on the bill providing for the establishment of the Mammoth 
Cave National Park, the acquisition of the Mammoth Cave area for 
national park purposes was strongly urged by Stephen T. Mather, then 
and now director of the National Park Service, in his annual reports 
of 1918, 1919, and 1920. Also, as indicated in the same two commit- 
tee reports, the Secretary of the Interior, in a formal communication 
to the chairman of the House Committee on Public Lands in June, 
1924, in regard to a bill pending in Congress relating to the Mammoth 
Cave profect, declared that “the Mammoth Cave is one of the most 
widely known natural features of America,” and that “ unquestionably 
the Mammoth Cave is worthy of national park status.” 


MANY BILLS INTRODUCED 


For years bills have been before Congress providing for the appro- 
priation of funds for the purchase of the Mammoth Cave lands for 
national-park purposes, but Congress has never inaugurated a policy 
of authorizing appropriations for the acquisition of national-park 
areas, and with the necessity of paying our World War indebtedness 
and reducing taxes before it such policy is not now considered ad- 
visable by Congress. Hence in the legislation providing for the estab- 
lishment of the Shenandoah, Great Smoky Mountain, and Mammoth 
Cave national parks it is specifically provided that all of the required 
lands must be conveyed to the United States free of cost. All of the 
national parks in the West have been carved out of the national do- 
main, but there are no public-land areas in the East fitted for national- 
park purposes. Therefore only privately owned lands may be secured 
for such purposes. 
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President, an act entitled “An act to provide for the securing of lands 
in the Southern Appalachian Mountains and in the Mammoth Cave 
regions of Kentucky for perpetual preservation as national parks.” In 
order to determine the boundaries and areas of the three projects, 
and to receive definite offers of donations of lands and money, and to 
secure such options as he might consider just and reasonable for the 
purchase of lands within these boundaries as might be recommended 
for national-park purposes, the Secretary of the Interior was author 
ized to appoint a commission of five members, “ composed of a repre- 
sentative of the Interior Department and four national-park experts, 
said four members to serve without compensation.” 
SAMB COMMISSION NAMED 

Thereupon the Secretary appointed such body, known as the Southern 
Appalachian National Park Commission, and made up of the same 
membership as that which had constituted the Southern Appalachian 
national park committee, hereinbefore mentioned The members of 
this commission again visited the Shenandoah region in Virginia, the 
Great Snroky Mountains region in North Carolina and Tennessee, and 
also visited the Mammoth Cave region in Kentucky, and arranged for 
the taking of options in the needed lands in the respective areas The 
commission, acting as a direct agency of the Interior Department and 
as the indirect agency of Congress, made a careful study of the three 
projects touching their fitness for inclusion in our national-park sys- 
tem, and on April 8, 1926, submitted its formal report. 

In this report the commission recommended the establishment of all 
three of these proposed national parks, on condition that all the lands 
reported by the commission to be required be conveyed to the United 
States free of cost or charge. The commission in its report indicated 
the minimum and maximum land areas which should be thus acquired 
and set forth the maximum boundaries by detailed description. 

In behalf of the commission's recommendation for the creation of 
the Shenandoah and Great Smoky Mountains National Parks it referred 
to the reasons set forth in the report of the Southern Appalachian 
National Park committee. In brief, the scenic beauty of the Blue 
Ridge-Shenandoah section, coupled with its historie setting and near 
ness to the National Capital, were urged as giving that project national 
park status. The rugged grandeur of the mountains of the Great 
Smokies area constitutes the major feature of that project. In behalf 
of the Mammoth Cave project the report of the commission was in 
more detail, and the following is quoted from the commission's report 
to indicate some of the many reasons which influenced the members of 
the commission in giving unqualified approval to the Mammoth Cave 
National Park project: 


BEST-KNOWN CAVERN 


“Your commission has also made a careful examination of the Mam- 
moth Cave region of Kentucky and believes sufficient reasons exist to 
warrant its acceptance as a national park if requirements are met as 
outlined in this report, Below are briefiy outlined some of these rea- 
sons. 

“Mammoth Cave is the best known and probably the largest of a 
remarkable group of limestone caverns, 20 or more of which have been 
opened up and explored to a greater or less extent. Included in this 
group are Colossal Cavern, Great Onyx Cave, new entrance to Mam- 
moth Cave, Salts Cave, Procter Cave, Long Avenue Cave, Great Crystal 
Cave, Cave of the Hundred Domes, Diamond Cave, Mammoth Onyx 
Cave, Dixon Cave, and others, all of which contain beautiful and 
wonderful formations. 

“There is good evidence that many more caverns yet to be dis- 
covered exist in this immediate territory, and it seems likely that 
most, if not all, of this entire group of caverns eventually will be 
found to be connected by passageways forming a great underground 
labyrinth of remarkable gelogical and recreational interest perhaps un- 
paralleled elsewhere. The territory which embraces this network of 
caverns consists of about 15,000 acres, or an area approximately 4 miles 
wide and 6 miles long. Another geological feature of much interest is 
found in the thousands of curious sink holes of varying sizes, through 
which much of the drainage is carried to underground streams, there 
being few surface brooks or creeks. 


RIVER FLOWS THROUGH AREA 


“The Mammoth Cave area is situated in one of the most rugged 
portions of the great Mississippi Valley and contains areas of ap- 
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parently original forests which, though comparatively small in extent, 
are of prime value from an ecological and scientific standpoint and 
should be preserved for all time in Its virgin state for study and 
enjoyment. Much of the proposed area is now clothed in forest, through 
which flows the beautiful and navigable Green River and its branch, 
the Nolin River. 

“AML this offers exceptional opportunity for developing a great na- 
tional recreational park of outstanding service in the very heart of our 
Nation's densest population and at a time when the need is increas- 
ingly urgent and most inadequately provided for.” 

The commission also set forth in its report the fact that there had 
been raised In behalf of the Shenandoah project a minimum net sum 
of $1,249,000 for the’ purchase of lands needed for that project; and 
the sum of $1,066,692.91 for the purchase of lands needed for the 
purpose of the Great Smoky Mountains project, and the donation of 
3,629.18 acres of cave lands and cave rights, including Colossal Cavern 
and other very valuable cave property, altogether valued at a half- 
million do'ars, for the purposes of the Mammoth Cave National Park 
project All of these fundg and donations resulted through local 
enterprise, 

SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS 


This report was submitted to Cangress by the Secretary of the 
Interior on the 14th day of April, 1926, with approval of the Shenan- 
donb and Great Smoky Mountsins projects and without specific recom- 
mendation as to the Mammoth Cave project. Thereupon a bill was 
introduced in Congress, providing for the establishment of the Shenan- 
doah and Great Smoky Mountains Nattonal Varks, agreeably to the 
terms and recommendations embraced in the report of the commission, 
und there also was introduced a bill providing for the establishment 
of the Mammoth Cave National Park, embodying the terms and con- 
ditions prescribed in the report of the commission as to that project. 

These bills were introduced tn both Houses, and former hearings 
were held thereon by the Tlouse Committee on Public Lands and by 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. At these hear- 
ings proponents of the bills, members of the aforesaid commission, 
and representatives of the Interior Department appeared. Both com- 
mittees made unanimous reports in favor of the two measures, and 
these reports set forth in detail the reasons why, in the opinion of 
the committees, these national parks should be established. The 
commiitees, In considering this legislation, relied largely on the report 
of the commission In favor of the projects, and the two Houses also 
were largely Influenced by this report. In regard to the Mammoth 
Cave project, the following is quoted from the report of the Public 
lands Committee of the House: 

“ The orlginal Mammoth Cave, known to the world for generations 
as one of the ‘Seven Wonders of the World,’ must be sold at public 
auction when the last legatee under a will probated more than 75 
years ago shall die. This holder of the life estate is a woman, now 
well over 90 years of age and very feeble. Because of her advanced 
age her death may occur at any moment, and since this particular 
property——the old Mammoth Cave—must be acquired and deeded to 
the United States, under the terms of this bill before the proposed 
park may be established, it is considered of the greatest importance 
that the bill be enacted into law without delay, so that the friends 
of the Mammoth Cave Natlonal Park project may be in position to 
raise the necessary funds with which to purchase this property when 
it shall be sold at auction under the terms of the will. If this par- 
ticular property should pass into the hands of speculators this national 
park project might be forever destroyed. 


PROVISION FOR LARGER ARBA 


“In transmitting to Congress the report of the Southern Appalachian 
National Park Commission referred to, the Secretary of the Interior 
made no recommendation for or against the Mammoth Cave National 
ark project, but indicated that the lands thus far offered in donaiton 
were insufficient to constitute a national park. It is true that the 
lands aud cave rights offered thus far for the proposed park are insuffi- 
cient for the purpose, but the bill now under recommendation meets 
this situation by providing that if and when the required area, as set 
forth in the recommendation of the aforesaid commission, shall be 
required and conveyed to the United States, free of cost, the Secretary 
of the Luterior shall thereupon have authority to accept the same for 
national-park purposes,” 

The House Committee on the Public Lands also quoted from the 
annual reports of 1918, 1919, and 1920 of the director of the national 
park service, wherein his earnest approval was given to the Mammoth 
Cave National Park project. The committee also quoted the statement 
of the Secretary of the Interior in regard to the national-park status 
of Mammoth Cave, hereinbefore referred to. The committee concluded 
its report in behalf of the Mammoth Cave bill with the following 
summary : 

“To sum up briefly, it may be said that the system of caves and 
caverns in the Mammoth Cave region of Kentucky is, it is believed, 
the greatest and most extensive in all the world. Mammoth Cave itself 
for more than a century has been known throughout every civilized 
land and is already ‘ sold* to the people of every civilized nation. As a 
national park this region will attract great numbers of visitors and will 
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undoubtedly prove to be one of the most popular of all our national 

parks, It should also prove to be one of the best revenue Yielding of 

all our national parks, situated as it is very near the center of American 

population and accessible as it is every day of the year by steamboat 

motor car, and railroad. 
NO RIVALRY BETWEEN PARKS 

“There is no conflict or rivalry between the Shenandoah, the Great 
Smoky Mountains, and the Mammoth Cave National Park projects, 
They are separated by sufficient distances to avoid any conflict or 
rivalry, and each will serve a great section of our most populous re 
gions, and each is distinctive in its appeal. Also, each will serve the 
country at large, and if the Mammoth Cave National Park is estab. 
lished it will be the only national park in the United States which will 
have flowing through it a navigable river on which large steamboats 
ply throughout the year. 

“In a separate report we have given our approval to a measure 
having for its purpose the creation of the other two national parks 
referred to, and we now give like approval to the present measure, 
having for its purpose the creation of the Mammoth Cave Nations) 


‘Park. Surely if the required lands may be donated to the Unite 


States Government for national park purposes they should be accepted, 
and this marvelous system of caves and caverns, together with its 
attractive contiguous areas, converted into a national park and forever 
preserved for the benefit of the American people.” 

The Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys adopted as 
its own the detailed report in favor of the Mammoth Cave bill, made 
by the House Committee on Public Lands. Thereupon the two bills 
went before the two Houses of Congress and were first acted on by the 
Senate, where they passed without a dissenting vote. They were next 
considered by the House, where both measures also passed without a 
dissenting vote. 

In view of this any suggestion that Congress may have acted in 
connection with this legislation in a haphazard fashion, or because 
of political considerations, is unjust and unjustifiable. It is difficult 
to see how a better or more careful method of determining the ques 
tions involved could haye been pursued by Congress. Surely no eriti- 
cism can be leveled against the members of the Southern Appalachian 
National Park Commission. ‘The integrity, unselfish spirit and ability 
of its membership for the work in hand are beyond all question. 
The country at large should be everlastingly grateful to the coimmis- 
sion for its splendid work by means of which the creation of an 
adequate system of national parks east of the Mississippi has been 
made possible. r 

As the areas necessary for these three projects have to be pur- 
chased through State and private enterprise, the legislation involved 
in the two bills referred to became necessary to the success of the 
campaigns for the raising of the needed funds and the procurement 
of the needed lands. Had these bills failed of passage, all of the 
work and expenditures which have gone before in these campaigns 
would have come to naught. The spirit shown by subscribers and 
donors in their efforts to provide for the creation of national parks 
in the East is, in the highest degree, commendable; and since several 
millions of dollars must be raised in order to consummate each of 
these projects, it will be most unfortunate if any one claiming to be 
the friend of an adequate national park system should undertake to 
inaugurate any back-fire attacks on these projects, now that they have 
received congressional and presidential approval. ; 

Because, Congress under its constitutional right and authority, un- 
dertakes to set up the legislative machinery whereby the people east 
of the Mississippi—and, in varying degrees, all of our people—may 
have the great benefits which must follow the creation of national 
parks in this region, there should be no denial of these benefits be- 
cause some one may have ideas upon the subject different from those 
entertained by Congress and its committees, and by the commission 
under the act of Congress created to make the requisite surveys and 
studies. So long as Congress may follow the procedure observed in 
the cases under discussion, there will be no danger of the ** breaking 
down” of our national park system. 


AREAS WELL KNOWN 


Regarding these projects it has been suggested that the people have 
not bad the opportunity to see the regions involved, or to pass upon 
their merits as national-park propositions. Possibly a national referen- 
dum on the subject of creating and locating additional national parks 
is desired. As to the Mammoth Cave project, it may be said that the 
people of our own and foreign lands for generations have been visitors 
to the great caves and caverns of this region, and long since they have 
united in declaring Mammoth Cave to be one of the “ Seven’ Wonders " 
of the modern world. 

Since this unique and distingulshed designation has been bestowed 
on the original Mammoth Cave, many other great cavern units have 
been discovered, contiguous thereto, a number of them rivaling that 
great natural phenomenon in vastness of extent and in other features 
of commanding interest. To-day the whole undoubtedly constitutes the 
greatest and most extensive system of caves and caverns in the earth; 
and this region is situated near the center of our American popula- 
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tion, and is accessible by every means of travel every day of the year. | 
Under the terms of the recently enacted Mammoth Cave National Park | 
bill, all these units, including the original Mammoth Cave, must be ac- 
quired and conveyed to the United States before the park is estab 
lished. The maximum area involved is more than 70,000 acres. 


LARGE SUMS TO BE RAISED 


It has been suggested that the difficulties in securing title to the 
Shenandoah and other areas involved in these national park projects, 
because of the private ownership involved, would entail a delay and | 
involve heavy expenditure. This should be no argument against the 
legislation which has been enacted by Congress providing for the estal 
lishment of these national parks, but should only serve to emphasize 
the need for such legislation, 

To raise the vast sums required for each of these national park 
projects through local and private enterprise is, indeed, a great task. | 
Such work imposes a tremendous responsibility on the civic enterprise | 
undertaking it, and it seems to me that we now need “ boosters” 
rather than “ knockers.” : 

Regarding any suggestion which may be made, that sufficient time has 
not been given to the consideration of these national park projects or 
that the people are not sufficiently acquainted with them, it may be 
said that questions of this sort must necessarily be settled in the } 
general manner in which they have been settled in the present instance. 
Congress has plenary power to deal with such matters, but as regards 
these proposed national park units it sought to secure the needed in- 
formation in a practical and adequate way. 

Certainly no other areas east of the Mississippi have been indicated 
by anyone as belng more appropriate or better suited for national park | 
purposes than are these involved in the Shenandoah, Great Smokies, 
and Mammoth Cave projects, and no better suited areas can be found. 
After our people have waited 140 years for the establishment of a 
system of national parks in the East, Congress has concluded that it 
is time that the work be started. The ultimate authority and re- 
sponsibility in such matters, under the Constitution, rest with Con- 
gress, and Congress, in the utmost good faith, has sought to meet the 
obligations imposed. In my judgment, not only will the great body of 
the American people now living commend the work of the present Con- 
gress in enacting the legislation complained of, but, also, all of the 
generations yet to come will commend it. 








FRENCH DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the subject of the French debt 
settlement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission, after many attempts, has negotiated a set- 
tlement of the French debt to the United States. The Presi- 
dent has approved the agreement and has recommended that it 
be ratified by Congress, because it is just to France and fair 
to the United States. 

When the United States declared war against Germany on 
April 6, 1917, it became our war. It was more than a year 
before we were able to participate in the fighting. Meantime 
our allies were in financial distress, and while we were equip. 
ping and transporting our armies it was determined that we 
could contribute successfully to the prosecution of the war by 
financing our allies, 

The total amount of the French debt to be funded after a 
cash payment of $386,686.89 is $4,025,000,000. Of this amount, 
$3,340,000,000 represents principal and $685,000,000 represents 
the accrued interest to date of settlement. The total payments 
to be made by France on account of the original loan of 
$3,340,000,000 is $6,847,647,104.17. The United States will 
therefore receive the full amount of the principal of the origi- 
nal loan and $3,350,000,000 in interest. It may be helpful in 
this connection to state that $1,970,000,000 was advanced be- 
fore the armistice, and the postarmistice advances aggregate 
$1,370,000,000. 

The present value of the payment to be made, on a 4%4 per 
cent basis, is $2,008,122,624, or approximately 50 per cent of 
the debt funded, as compared with the Italian settlement of 26 
per cent. The present value of the French settlement on a 3 
per cent basis, which is really the amount the United States 
is now paying for money borrowed, is 82 per cent of the debt 
funded, while the present value of the Italian debt settle- 
ment on a 3 per cent basis is 50 per cent of the Italian debt 
funded. 

The entire amount of the original loan to France was spent 
in the United States largely for food, cotton, and munitions. 
In addition, France spent millions more in this country. It 
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cution of the war, and when our Government got the benefit of 
the excess-profits taxes on those goods. which at the time ran 
as high as 80 per cent on some of the larger profits, 

The settlements with Great Britain and Italy have already 
been concluded, and the pending settlement with France in- 
volves the settlement of our largest remaining foreign debt. 

Business principles should apply as far as possible, and the 
discussion of immaterial matters will not solve the question. 
More than seven years have elapsed since the armistice, and 
the foreign debts have been a source of irritation and dis- 
satisfaction among the nations. Nothing will contribute more 
to good will between the United States and her former allies 
than the speedy adjustment of the foreign debts. 

The interests of the United States and of the American tax- 
payer are to be considered first of all. Our Government has 
insisted that the integrity of the loans must be recognized. 
In none of our foreign debt settlements has there been a 
cancellation of one dollar of the principal. There is no can- 
cellation of any part of the principal of the debt in the pend- 
ing debt settlement with France. Nothing has been paid on 
the indebtedness since the armistice. The American taxpayer 
has not been relieved by collecting any part of the indebted- 
ness from France. 

The interests of the American taxpayer can best be served 
by collecting a part of the interest, when it has been demon- 
strated that the debt, with interest in full, ean not be collected. 
A half a loaf is better than none. To demand more than 
France is able to pay will result in irreparable injury to 
France and in our inability to collect anything at all on our 
debt. All of the funding agreements, including the pending 
agreement with France and the settlement made with Italy, 
provide for the payment in full of the principal of the original 
loans. 

American producers, including the cotton growers, wheat 
growers, and manufacturers, must have a foreign market to 
absorb their preduct. The cotton grower and the wheat grower 
need the debt settlement. Secretary Mellon was right when he 
said: 

The entire foreign debt of $10,000,000,000 is not worth so much in 


dollars and cents to the American people as a prosperous Europe as a 
customer. 


During 1925 we exported over $2,500,000,000 worth of com- 
modities, of which the largest agricultural product was cotton. 
If our customers are unable to buy cotton, there will be a fali- 
ing off in our exports of cotton, and the cotton grower will 
soon feel the need of our best customer. Neither France nor 
any other European nation can be a great consumer of American 
cotton unless France is restored to financial health. 

The cotton growers of the South are particularly interested 
in the restoration of sound financial conditions in France, for 
if France can produce more wealth, she can buy more cotton 
and we shall share in her prosperity. France consumes more 
cotton ordinarily than any other European country save Great 
Britain, and ordinarily she consumes more long-staple cotton 
than any other European country except Great Britain. At 
least, she was our second largest European customer before 
the World War. 

It may be interesting to observe that as a result of funding 
the British debt, during the year 1925 we exported $304,- 
000,000 worth of cotton to Great Britain; very much less was 
being exported until the debt was funded. In 1923, as a re- 
sult of funding the British debt, cotton immediately advanced 
in price. In the case of Germany, the figures are helpful. In 
1923 we exported to Germany $150,000,000 worth of cotton: 
but with the adoption of the Dawes plan in the latter part of 
1924, and with the establishment of a proper financial sys- 
tem, we shipped to Germany during the year 1924 $223,000,000 
worth of cotton, and in 1925 we shipped $246,000,000 worth of 
cotton. 

It is quite apparent, therefore, that the farmers of the South 
are particularly interested in the stabilization of Europe and 
in the funding of our foreign debts. 

Congress has heretofore recognized that it was beyond the 
eapacity of France and the other debtor nations to pay the full 
amount of principal and interest, and that it was simply non- 
sense to talk of collecting to the last penny. The funding of 
the indebtedness has been emphasized since the war. ‘The in- 
debtedness ought to be settled in order to stabilize the cur- 
rency, promote trade, and thus restore to American exports one 
of its best customers. 

In February, 1922, and by successive acts of Congress, the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission was created. It is non- 
partisan. It consists of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 


was spent at a time when the United States got the benefit! Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, Senator Reep 
Smoor, all Republicans, and three Democrats, ex-Congressman 


of the profit to our people on goods sold to France in the prose- 
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Olney, of Massachusetts, Mr. Edward Hurley, of Illinois, and 
Congressman Cuar Les Crisp, of Georgia. This commission was 
given authority to recommend settlements to Congress. We 
have nade reductions in all of the foreign settlements, but, as 
I have stated, the reduction has been in the matter of interest, 
and no part of the principal has been reduced. The original 
debts bore 5 per cent; the Liberty loans bore a less rate of 
interest. But with the restoration of peace the United States 
will be able to liquidate the Liberty loans and negotiate loans 
for 4 per cent, as was the case 25 years ago. 

In the beginning it was announced that each debtor nation 
would be treated separateiy, and each would be expected to 


pay according to its capacity. Full consideration would be | 


viven to their resources, their trade, and their economic situa- 
tion. If debtor nations are required to pay more than their 
capacity it would mean economie bankruptcy and social degra- 
dation. The proposed settlement with France was unani- 
mousiy recommended by the commission, and, as I have stated, 
was approved by the President. 

In the settlement of foreign debts it must be kept in mind 
that no nation except by the force of public opinion and its 
need for credit can be forced to pay another nation. To insist 
upon impossible terins means repudiation of the debt, for the 
only other alternative would be for the United States to go 
to war to collect. France has never paid anything on her debt. 
She maintains that the money was spent fighting a common 
cause. Those who oppose a ratification of the debt settlement 
say that the House of Representatives ought not to act on the 
agreement before it has been ratified by the French Chamber of 
Deputies. L veply that the delay on the part of France is not 
becuuse France desires to pay more, but because she desires 
better terms. I respectfully suggest that the ratification by 
the House, pending the ratification by the French, before the 
sretiloment is finally ratified by the Senate, will be in the in- 
terests of both countries, 

The French are saying that during the greatest war in his- 
tory, when her men were dying by the tens of thousands, the 
United States advanced to them, to be expended in the prosecu- 
tion of a common cause, $3,340,000,000, and they and their 
children are expected to pay back to the United States not 
$3,340.000,000 but ¥6,847,000,000. 

CAPACITY TO PAY 

In addition to the indebtedness to the United States, France 
owes Great Britain approximately $3,000,000,000. Great Brit- 
ain has alrendy indicated that she is willing to settle with 
France on terms very much more liberal to France than the 
proposed settlement between France and the United States. 
What is the capacity of France te pay? In size, in popula- 
tion, and in material wealth France is a small country. 

The total area is less than the State of Texas. Her popula- 
tion is only one-third that of the United States. Her wealth is 
only one-seventh of our own. Our wealth, measured in dol- 
lars, has increased 72 per cent since the war began, while that 
of France has actually decreased. It is to be remembered also 
that at the beginning of the World War France had the largest 
public debt of any nation in the world. To-day the franc has 
ceclined in value from 19 cents in 1914 to 3 cents. 

France lost enormously in her man power during the war. 
Out of ber population of 39,000,000 she lost in killed and miss- 
ing in her army and navy 1,365,735 men, or-1 dead or missing 
out of every 28 inhabitants, compared with 1 in 66 for Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Moreover, in comparison with the British-American settle- 
ment, France will pay us under the agreement a much larger 
percentage of her budget expenditures, of her foreign trade, and 
of her national income than Great Britain. 

But it is said that under the Dawes plan France will get 
52 per cent of the German reparations. It must be kept in 
mind that the 10 richest Provinces in France were overrun 
and devastated in the war and property there was destroyed to 
the value of $10,000,000,000. It will take four-fifths of the 
German reparations to pay the indebtedness of France to the 
United States and to Great Britain under the terms of the 
settlement. The dwindling value of the frane has plunged the 
great masses of the French people into extreme distress. The 
Premier of France receives an annual salary of less than $3,000; 
Marshal Foch, who led the allied armies to victory in the 
World War, is receiving an annual salary of less than $2,500. 
A French soldier who lost both legs or both eyes or is rated as 
a total disability receives $177 a year for compensation, while 
in the United States he receives $1,200 a year. 

Do you wonder that the French war veterans are opposed 
to the French Government paying the debt to the United 
States before she allows her own veterans adequate pensions? 

Again, it is said by those who oppose the settlement that 
France is waging war in Morocco, and that she is maintaining 
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a large military establishment. The fact is, however, that the 
military expenses of the French Government are not much more 
than one-half what they were in 1913; they are 55 per cent. 
to be exact, and with the conclusion of the Moroccan war they 
will be materially reduced. I wish the same might be said 
of the United States. While France has reduced the expenses 
of her army and navy, the United States is to-day expending for 
her Army and Navy two and one-half times as much as we did 
in 1913. 
BEST SETTLEMENT TO BE ORTAINED 

No one has advocated that France, Italy, Great Britain, or 
any other foreign debtor of the United States is able to pay 
in full. All maintain that we must make concessions. The 
scheming politicians and designing newspapers, who put thei: 
selfish interest above the progress of their country and the 
welfare of our people, are estranging the United States from 
our former allies by misrepresenting the true facts. It is said 
that the citizens of France are not taxed sufficiently. The 
fact is, however, that the French people are paying in taxes 


22 per cent of their income, as compared with 11 per cent 


paid by the people of the United States and 17 per cent paid 
by the people of Great Britain. Further squeezing and further 
taxation would simply result in drying up the sources of rey- 
enue and would also result in stagnation of commerce and 
industry. 

These facts may not be pleasing to those who would make 
France pay to the last red cent, but they are facts, nevertheless. 
They lead to the inevitable conclusion that large payments in 
the early years are simply out of the question. To demand 
more than she is able to pay means to ruin France, if she 
attempts to meet the demand, but what is infinitely more 
likely, it would: result in our not receiving anything at all. 

ECONOMIC REVIVAL 


The approval of the French settlement by the House of 
Representatives on June 2, 1926, by a vote of 236 to 112 will 
contribute much to the restoration of commercial relations 
between the two great countries, the stabilization of currency 
in France, and the econoinic revival of both the United States 
and France. 

We have heard a great deal about the agricultural situation. 
We know that agriculture is in distress. Congress can, by ap- 
proving the settlement, help in the solution of this problem. 
Sixty-five per cent of our cotton is exported. One of the very 
best services Congress can render to agriculture is to enlarge 
foreign markets. France is one of our best customers. As 2 
result of the Dawes plan, Germany has increased her purchases 
of American cotton. England has increased her purchases, 
but because of the decline of the franc, because of the inability 
of France to balance her budget, because of her inability to 
adjust her debt to the United States, France is to-day buying 
about one-half as much cotton as she bought in 1913. To be 
accurate, she bought in 1914 in the United States 717,554 bales 
of cotton. Last year she bought only 418,000 bales. But 
France needs the cotton; she has not the money. It is neces- 
sary for France to secure loans through international bankers 
in the United States, in order to stabilize her currency, and 
enable her to buy cotton in the United States. But she can 
not do this until her foreign debt has been funded. Whatever 
tends to stabilize her economic condition and increase her pur- 
chasing power increases the market abroad for our cotton. 
Aside from the merits of the question, and from a purely selfish 
standpoint and in the interest of agriculture, 1 favor the ratifi- 
cation of the debt settlement. 

FOREIGN MARKETS 

The real interest of the United States in the restoration of 
France and the other countries of Europe is the restoration and 
rehabilitation of our best customers. There can be no stabili- 
zation of France until the debt to the United States is funded. 
By requiring the European debtor nations to pay “more than 
they are able to pay will make a China out of Europe. 

No one has suggested a better settlement with France than 
the one under consideration. I repeat, no one has contended 
that France is able, or should be required, to pay the full 
amount. Those who advocate that France should pay more do 
not base their contention upon present capacity, but upon 
future ability, to pay. I reply by asking if it is not better 
business, if it is not better statesmanship, to compromise and 
effect a settlement upon present ability rather than upon future 
possibility? I believe that the interests of the American tax- 
payer will be promoted by the settlement. It is a question of 
whether the taxpayer will be aided by the collection of a part, 
rather than burdened by the loss of all. We have not collected 
the interest thus far; the collection of a part of the interest is 
better than no collection at all. It is worse than idle to say 
that by reducing the interest we are taking money from the 
American taxpayers. On the contrary, we are reducing the 
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burden of the American taxpayers by collecting as much as we 
can and making the best settlement we can. 

Again, what would the rejection of the present settlement 
mean? If the settlement is to be rejected, let the rejection 
come from France. To reject the present plan means to reject 
the only successful effort toward the solution of this important 
debt settlement made since the war. We are interested not 
only in the collection of our foreign debts, but we are interested 
in the good will of our foreign debtors, for they are our best 
customers, 
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Hawaii, Japan, and China. I came to the conclusion that 
the center of the world’s activity is rapidly shifting from 
the Atlantie to the Pacific Ocean; that our front door may not 
remain at New York, but be at San Francisco; that, for the 
sake of whatever destiny we ars to play upon the Pacific, it is 
to our moral, intellectual, political, and commercial interest, 


| a8 well as that of our greatest dependency, that we maintain 


The foreign debt commission has negotiated practically all | 


the foreign debt settlements. They are all based upon the 


capacity of the debtor to pay. My remarks upon the Italian 


debt settlement and the reasons advanced in support of it are 
applicable here. The loans were made to France and to our 
other foreign debtors as allies; we were fighting a common 
cause. We reduced the debt of Great Britain about 20 per 
cent in interest, and certainly we can reduce the debt of 
France, with only 40 per cent of Great Britain’s national 
wealth, 50 per cent in interest. 


I have read the debates made on the floor of Congress at | 
the time the loans were made. It was never expected that they | 
would be repaid in full. They were made in the hope that by | 


giving financial aid to our allies the war would be won before 
our boys went into the trenches. Personally, I wish that we 


could have won the war by financing our Allies and without | 


the sacrifice of a single life. But in the case of the United 
States and France the ties of friendship have been very, very 
close. The gallant Lafayette left the sunny shores of France 
to fight by the side of George Washington in the Revolutionary 


ington. Senator Kenyon said at the time the foreign debts 
were authorized : 


We owe more to the Republic of France for what she has done 


ask France to return the loan which we may make to her. 


What has France to show for the loans made by us to 
her? The entire amount was spen in the prosecution of the 
war. It was not used in the establishment of industrial or 
commercial enterprises. She has nothing but the acres of 
white crosses, and the scraps of iron here and there on the 
battle fields to remind her of the loans. 

We have spoken of the capacity to pay, and we have spoken 
of the American taxpayers, as if Americans were taxpayers and 
nothing more, as if Americans were solely interested in alleviat- 
ing their own burdens without regard to the fate of our oldest 
friend among the nations. I believe that our conscience and not 
our pocketbook is still our guide. The great body of Americans 
desire to show mercy, justice, and generosity in the settlement. 
We would not oppress the land where many of the bravest of 
American boys sleep. We would not bleed the land that bled 
for us. 

There is much discord among the former Allies. Failure to 
adjust the debts has been irritating and has resulted in losses 
both to the debtor and creditor. The unscrupulous politician 
and the unserupulous press have fomented strife among the 
Allies and have engendered and fostered bitterness without 
offering any constructive solution to the perplexing problem of 
liquidating foreign debts. We have put our hand to the plow 
in the settlement of our foreign debts; let there be no turning 
back. The world needs the peace, the good will, and the mu- 
tual understanding that can only result from the settlement of 
the last of our foreign debts. The settlement with France 
means another milestone on the broad highway to international 


economic stability and peace and good will among the nations | 


of the earth. 
THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM ; SHOULD THE ORGANIC ACT BE AMENDED? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, in line with the permission given 
me by the House to-day, I am taking this opportunity of extend- 
ing some remarks of mine on the Philippine problem. 

That the Congress and the people of the United States are 
again face to face with a Philippine problem and that they 
must meet it by constructive remedy of a sitnation brought 
about by loose thinking and feeble acting is becoming daily 
more apparent to those who have investigated the facts. That 
it has not been solved is evidenced by the appointment by the 
President of Col, Carmi Thompson, commander in chief of the 


a strong and enlightened government in the Philippines; and 
that, therefore, America should let the Filipinos and the world 
know that we have no intention of relinquishing our control 
there in the near future; and that we intend to pursue 
our plain course of duty to them and to civilization as marked 
out by our Presidents from McKinley to Coolidge. 

Leonard Wood, our present Governor General of the islands, 
whose capacity for colonial administration has not been ex- 


| celled by Clive in India, Cromer in Egypt, or Taft in the 
| Philippines, has had to do his great work hampered by e/forts 
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on the part of a native element to invalidate that work, and 
hence desires an extension of his powers in order to render 
effective service. On the other hand, this element, consisting 
of the politicos, a small minority of the entire population of 
11,000,000, seeks not only to limit the powers of the Governor 
General to insignificance, but, by propaganda in the United 
States, to convince the American people and the Congress that 
our ideals of liberty should cause us to grant them— 


that separate place among the nations of the earth to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitle them. 


The Democratic Party in this country, which from the be- 


| ginning opposed our retention of the Philippines, and is the 
War. The French fleet at Yorktown saved the day for Wash- | 


author of the Jones Act, now underlying the government of 
the islands, bas fostered this attitude. The Republican Darty 
has always sanctioned such authority as would enable the 
Governor General to carry out the obligations of our Govern- 


for us than we can ever repay. I never want to see this Government | Ment and uphold the dignity of our flag without yielding to 


weakness. 

I propose to show the House that most of us east of the 
Mississippi River have not given enough attention to the great 
movements on the Pacific Ocean and to the place of the Philip 
pine Islands in those movements. I propose to show something 
of the destiny of our Republic in that great expanse if we 
will but do our duty. I propose to show that the islands were 
administered in accordance with this plain duty from the time 
we rescued them from the tyranny of Spain until the advent 
of Francis Burton Harrison as Governor General in 1913. I 
propose to show how we entirely forsook that duty in the years 
between 1913 and 1921. I propose to show how we turned back 
again to that duty after 1921 and were handicapped in its 
performance by overconcessions to weak sentimentality. I 
propose to urge upon the House certain legislation which, in my 
opinion, will so strengthen our governmental structure in the 
islands that we may continue our work there for the Filipino 
people as we began it in 1898. 

Before the House shall determine which of these views is 
correct, in order that we may give effect to it through stAtu- 
tory enactment, we should survey the perspective of the Philip- 
pines in the Pacific. We must realize the extent of the ful- 
fillment of the prophecy of William H. Seward in the Senate 
in 1852 that— 


the theater of events in the great hereafter will be upon the broad 
expanse of the Pacific Ocean. 


We must analyze the statement of General Wood that “this 
is the century of the Pacific.” We must go back to the day in 
1854 when Admiral Perry opened the doors of Japan to western 
ideas and visualize Alaska in the hands of Russia; the Pacific 


| coasts of Canada and the United States hardly touched by the 
| early explorers; western Mexico and South America differing 


little from what they had been under the Spaniard and the 
native for three centuries except in that they had become 
republican; Australia and New Zealand developed little be- 
yond the time when they were seized in the name of His Brit- 
tanic Majesty by Captain Cook fn 1770; the East Indies as they 
had been since they were taken over by the Dutch; China in 
the grip of the Manchus; Japan an oriental despotism ;, and the 
Philippines held in ignorance by Spain. We must think of the 
changes wrought in three-quarters of a century; of the pur- 
chase of Alaska by the United States; of a teeming English- 
speaking population on our Western coast; of the development 
of Mexico, Pacific South America, Australia, and New Zealand; 
of China a republic; Japan under a parliamentary government ; 
and the shackles of Spain broken from the Philippines for- 
ever. We must call to mind the steamship, the telegraph, the 


United Spanish War Veterans, as his own special investigator. | cable, the wireless, the radio, and the printed page carried by 


As a member of the Committee on Insular Affairs, I spent 
my vacation last summer on a trip to the Philippine Islands, 


the wand of invention from America, bringing the lands about 
the Pacific into a community of interest never dreamed of in 1852. 
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We must consider the peoples now and to be in the Pacific 
region. Resting upon that ocean are four great continents 
which represent the past, present, and future of mankind. 
The nations bordering upon it number in their populations 
something like 700,000,000. China, Mongolia, and Manchuria 
signify earliest history, while on the western side of the Ameri- 
can Rockies are the outposts of the most advanced civilization 
and vital people of our day. They represent mighty forces 
which hold the fate of the world. The Philippines, Siberia, 
Alaska, Australia, and the Canadian and American Pacific 
coasts are the forge wherein they will work. Up under the 
roof of the world at Behring Strait they face each other. 
South of that narrow inlet is a string of islands across which 
in ages gone the fathers of the ancient Toltecs, Aztecs, Incas, 
red men, aborigines, and mound builders may have crossed. In 
the Antarctic, westward from Tierra del Fuego, is a far ex- 
panse of waters extending to New Zealand, New South Wales, 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Cathay. 

To-day China has a population of 440,000,000; Mongolia of 
2,000,000 ; Siberia of 10,000,000; Alaska of 55,000; Yukon Ter- 
ritory of 4,000; British Columbia of 525,000; Washington of 
1,350,000; Oregon of 783,000; California of 3,400,000; Mexico 
of 15,000,000; Central America of 3,000,000; Columbia, Peru, 
and Chili of 15,000,000; New Zealand and Australia of 
7,000,000; Java, Borneo, the Celibes, and other Dutch East In- 
tlies of 37,000,000; Siam of 8,000,000; Hawail of 250,000; 
Korea of 15,000,000; Japan of 60,000,000 ; and the Philippines of 
11,000,000. 

Population computations only keep pace with the figures of 
natural resources. In the Pacific coast regions of Canada 
and the United States are 1,756,000,000 feet of lumber, ready 
to be cut and milled to supply the needs of the builders of the 
ASiatic and American borders of the Pacific. Two billions of 
barreis of oil have been produced in California since 1891, 
and that State now provides a quarter of the world’s supply. 

Canada has wheat potentialities four times greater than 
those of the United States. In Alaska are 82,000,000 acres 
of coal lands, with a total possible output of 150,000,000,000,- 
000 tons. In Chili are the most extensive nitrate beds in the 
world. Japanese silks, Chinese rice, California dried fruits 
help supply the great basin. And in the Philippines are vast 
potentialities for the development of iron, rubber, oil, coffee, 
camphor, quinine, sugar, vegetable oils, sisal, and hemp. 

It can not be doubted that the development of the Pacific 
region will stimulate agricultural and mining production as 
well as manufactures. The Panama Canal, made_ possible 
by the daring of one man, Theodore Roosevelt, has brought 
New York 7,000 miles, and the Mississippi, the greatest valley 
in the world, correspondingly nearer to the Pacific. Trade 
to the Orient has grown by leaps and bounds. Naturally, the 
economic rival of the United States in this trade and there- 
fore in political influence has been Japan, the population of 
which seeks outlet in new territory. Of her population of 
proper age 97.8 per cent attend school. She is awake, alert. 
Her: armies and those of Canada, Australia, and the United 
States participated in the greatest war in history. The moving 
picture is bringing new worlds to their doors. All have had 
their gaze directed outward from their own borders. All 
are seeking extensive development on the Pacific Ocean. It is 
indeed “the century of the Pacific.” 

Into this field of destiny appeared the United States upon 
the blowing up of the battleship Maine and the Battle of 
Manila Bay, following upon centuries of Spanish cruelty and 
oppression. We fought the Spanish War not for territory but 
for justice. When it was over the Philippines were in our 
hands, as the result of the treaty of Paris, though both France 
and Germany had sought to buy them in order to further 
their respective ambitions in the Far East. Though we had 
won them by the sword, to pay their financial obligations we 
gave $20,000,000. To our commissioners negotiating the peace 
treaty Secretary of State John Hay cabled the views of Presi- 
dent McKinley as to what should be done. He said: 


It is imperative upon us that as victors we should be governed only 
by motives which will exalt our Nation. Territorial expansion should 
be our least concern; that we shall not shirk the moral obligations of 
our victory is the greatest. Consequently grave as are the responsi- 
bilities and as unforeseen as are the difficulties which are before us, the 
President can see but one plain path of duty—the acceptance of the 
archipelago. Greater difficulties and more serious complications would 
follow any other course. 


Again in his instructions to the Philippine Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1900, President McKinley said: 


The commission should bear in mind that the government which they 
are establishing is designed not for our satisfaction or for the ex- 
pression of our theoretical views but for the happiness, peace, and 
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prosperity of the Philippine Islands. The Philippines are not ours to 
exploit, but to develop, to civilize, to educate, to train in the science 
of self-government. 


At the time of the declaration of war against Spain in 1898 
an incipient insurrection in the Philippines had been terminated 
by the purchase of the Filipino leaders by Spain, Aguinaldo 
and his principal chiefs departing for Hong Kong. With the 
coming of the Americans the insurrection was renewed. On 
May 26 the Secretary of the Navy cabled Admiral Dewey: 


It i8 desirable, as far as possible, and consistent with your success 
and safety, not to have political alliances with the insurgents or any 
faction in the islands that would incur liability to maintain their cause 
in the future. 


Afterwards, asked by a Senate committee if he had recognized 
the government proclaimed by Aguinaldo upon his return from 
Hong Kong, Admiral Dewey said: 

Never. I did not think I had any authority to do it. There was a 
sort of reign of terror. There was no government. These people had 
gotten power for the first time in their lives and were riding roughshod 
over the community. The acts of cruelty which were brought to my 
notice were hardly credible. I sent word to Aguinaldo that he must 
treat his prisoners kindly, and he said he would. 


In the words of President McKinley, “in order to facilitate 
the most humane, pacific, and effective extension of authority 
throughout these islands, and to secure with the least possible 
delay the benefits of a wise and generous protection of life and 
property to the inhabitants, ” there was appointed the first 
Philippine Commission, comprising Jacob G. Schurman, former 
president of Cornell University, later minister to China, and 
now ambassador to Germany; Admiral Dewey, General Otis, 
Charles Denby, and Dean ©, Worcester. They issued a procla- 
mation in which they said: 


The aim and object of the American Government, apart from the 
solemn obligations it has assumed toward the family of nations by 
the acceptance of sovereignty over the Philippine Islands, is the well- 
being, the prosperity, and the happiness of the Philippine people and 
their elevation and advancement to a position among the most civilized 
peoples of the world. Both in the establishment and maintenance of 
government in the Philippine Islands it will be the policy of the 
United States to consult the views and wishes and to secure the advice, 
cooperation, and aid of the Philippine people themselves. In the mean- 
time, the attention of the Philippine people is invited to certain regu- 
lative principles by which the United States will be guided in its rela- 
tions with them. The following are deemed of cardinal importance : 

The supremacy of the United States must and will be enforced 
throughout every part of the archipelago, and those who resist it can 
accomplish no end other than their own ruin. 

The most ample liberty of self-government will be granted to the 
Philippine people which is consistent with the maintenance of a wise, 
just, stable, effective, and economical administration of public affairs 
and compatible with the sovereign and international rights and obli- 
gations of the United States. 

The civil rights of the Philippine people will be guaranteed and pro- 
tected to the fullest extent, religious freedom assured, and all per- 
sons shall have an equal standing before the law. 

Honor, justice, and friendship forbid the use of the Philippine people 
or islands as an object or means of exploitation. The purpose of the 
American Government is the welfare and advancement of the Philip- 
pine people. 


In spite of these assurances the insurrection proceeded. 
For sympathizing with the United States 350 natives were 
assassinated and 442 were assaulted and mutilated by their 
own people. Many were put to death with barbarity, some 
buried alive, some burned. In the fighting from May, 1900, 
to June 30, 1901, there were 2,000 encounters. The insurgent 
easualties were: Killed, 3,854; wounded, 1,193; captured, 
6,572; surrendered, 23,095. Our casualties were: Killed, 777; 
wounded, 3,148; captured, 118; missing, 20; died from disease, 
3,161. 

- a general order to the Army President McKinley thanked 
our heroes of the war in this language: 

The President thanks the officers and enlisted men of the Army 
in the Philippines, both Regulars and Volunteers, for the courage and 
fortitude, the indomitable spirit, and loyal devotion with which they have 
put down and ended the great insurrection which has raged throughout 
the archipelago against the lawful sovereignty and just authority of the 
United States. The task was peculiarly difficult and trying. * * * 
The enemies by whom they were surrounded were regardless 
of all obligations of good faith and of all the limitations which 
humanity has imposed upon civilized warfare. Bound themselves by 
the laws of war, our soldiers were called upon to meet every device 
of unscrupulous treachery and to contemplate without reprisal the 
infliction of barbarous cruelties upon their comrades and friendly 
natives. They were instructed, while pushing armed resistance, to 
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conciliate the friendship of the penceful, yet had to do with a popula- 
tion among whom it was impossible to distinguish friend or foe, and 
who in countless instances used a false appearance of friendship for 
ambush and assassination. * * * Under all these circumstances 

e Army of the Philippines bas accomplished its task rapidly and 


completely. * * © It bas put an end to the vast system of 
intimidation and secret assassination by which the peaceful natives 
were prevented from taking a genuine part in government under 
American authority. * * * With admirable good temper, sympa- 
thy, and loyalty to American ideals, its commanding generals have 
joined with the civilian agents of the Government in healing the 
wounds of war and assuring to the people of the Philippines the 
blessings of peace and prosperity. Individual liberty, protection of 


personal rights, civil order, public instruction, aud religious freedom 
have followed its footsteps. It has added honor to the flag which it 
defended and has justified increased confidence in the American people, 
whose soldiers do not shrink from labor or death, yet love liberty and 
peace, 

On the second Philippine Commission were William H. Taft, 
to serve as chairman and civil governor and later to become 
President of the United States and Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; Dean C. Worcester, Luke 
KE. Wright, Henry ©. Ide, and Bernard Moses. Of this com- 
mission Elihu Root, thep Secretary of War and author of the 
early laws governing the Philippines and afterwards Secretary 
of State and United States Senator, bad this to say: 


A new civil commission was created with Judge Taft at its head. 
As armed resistance ceased, island by island, Provinee by Province, 
town by town, civil government was substituted for military govern- 
ment; the bill of rights extended its protection over the people; the 
writ of habeas corpus became the guaranty of their liberty; elections 
were held at which the people chose the officers of their own towns and 
Provinees; a native constabulary was organized and proved faithful 
and effective for the protection of life and property; the people re- 
sumed their customary vocations under the protection of law. In 
this way, when the insurrection breathed its last in the mountains of 
Batangas, the great body of the people had already commenced to 
learn the true and beneficent meaning of American sovereignty, and 
a civil government built up by the careful labor of years was already 
in existence, fully organized and ready for the final extension of its 
authority. The instructions given by the President to the Philippine 
Commission, whieh constitute both the organic law of the civil gov- 
ernment and the code of rules and principles to guide its conduct, 
were adopted by, Congress without change and practically without 
criticism as the future guide of their government's action. The system 
of government created under these instructions was continued by Con- 
gress unchanged except for the enlargement of fts power. I invite 
comparison between this body of laws and the statutes of any state 
and of any country. They exhibit constructive ability, legislative 
skill, painstaking familiarity with conditions, and fidelity to constitu- 
tional principles. 


The platform of the Republican National Convention of 
1900, on which President McKinley was overwhelmingly re- 
elected, declared of the Philippines : 


Our authority could not be less than our responsibility, and wherever 
sovereign rights were extended it beeame the high duty of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain its authority, to put down armed insurrection, 
and to confer the blessings of liberty and civilization upon all the 
rescued peoples. ‘The largest measure of self-government cousistent 
with their welfare and our duties shall be secured to them by law. 


Under the Spooner amendment of March 2, 1901, Congress 
enacted the following: 

All military, civil, and judicial powers necessary to govern the 
Philippines * ®* * shall, until otherwise provided by Congress, 
be vested in such person and persons and shall be exercised in such 
manner as the President of the United States shal! direct for the 
establishment of civil government and for nrmintaining and protect- 
ing the inhabitants of such islands in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and religion: Provided, That all franchises granted 
under the authority hereof shal! contain a reservation of the right 
to alter, amend, or repeal the same. 


In 1908 Mr. Taft, then a candidate for the presidency fol- 
lowing upon his service in the Philippines and as Secretary 
of War, said: 

Shortly stated, the national policy is to govern the Philippine 
Islands for the benefit and welfare of the people of the islands and 
gradually to extend to them, as they shall show themselves fit to 
exercise it, a greater and greater measure of popular self-government, 
What should be emphasized in the statement of our national policy is 
that we wish to prepare the Filipinos for popular self-government. 
This is plain from Mr. McKinley’s letter of instructions and all his 
utterances. It was not at all within his purpose or that of the 
Congress which made his letter a part of the law of the land that 
we were merely to await the organization of a Philippine oligarchy 
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or aristocracy competent to administer the government and then turn 


the islands over to it. * * * Another logical deduction from the 
main proposition is that when the Filipino people as a whole show 
themselves reasonably fit to conduct a popular self-government, main- 
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The work accomplished 
Philippines from May 1, 
administration succeeded to power and Francis Burton Har- 
rison was appointed Governor General of the islands, has 
never been surpassed in lasting benefit to a dependent people. 
In the city of Manila the infant mortality in 1904 was S01 
per thousand inhabitants. In 1913 it had been reduced to 
322 per thousand. In 1908 there were 17,770 deaths from 
cholera in the Philippines. In 1912 there were none, and in 
1913 there were 186. In 1901 there were 40,000 deaths from 
smallpox. In 1913 there were 903, and in 1914 there were 438, 
The death rate per 1,000 of all inhabitants was reduced from 
27.05 in 1904 to 19.10 in 1913. In 1898 there were 4,504 pupils 
attending public schools under 1,914 teachers. In 1914 there 
were 621,000 pupils under 20,600 Filipino and 341 American 
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teachers. In 1903 the total revenues were $11,089,299. In 
1913 they were $20,567,925. Between 1901 and 1913 the im- 
ports from the United States increased from $2,666,469 to 


$26,264,218 and the exports increased from $2,572,021 to $23,- 
573,865. A judiciary was established, appointed by the Philip- 
pine Commission. A civil service was organized. Agriculture, 
public works, and good roads were furthered. A sound cur- 
rency and excellent fiscal system were provided, A native con- 
stabulary was formed. A great majority of offices were filled 
by native Filipinos. As evidence of growing capacity for self- 
government an elective Philippine Assembly was inaugurated 
in 1907 with 80 members, functioning as a lower house while the 
Philippine Commission acted as an upper house. 

From this record of unparalleled achievement, of which 
America may well be proud. we now turn to another page 
which is quite the reverse, supplied by Governor General Fran- 
eis Burton Harrison. 

His policy was made possible by the Democratic leadership 
of the House in 1914 in passing a measure declaring that the 
Philippines should become entirely free and independent eight 
years thereafter. In submitting a report on this measure the 
Committee on Insular Affairs, of which Mr. Jones, of Virginia, 
wis then chairman, said: 


In considering the question of Philippine independence as proposed 
in this bil? and in reaching the conelusions to which 
your committee have not by any means regarded it solely from the 
standpoint of the people of the Philippine Islands. On the contrary, 
our views are largely, if not mainly, controlled by what are believed 
to be the true interests of the people of the United States. The free 
principles upon which the American Government is founded are wholly 
incompatible with the idea of holding and against their 
consent any people who aspire to independence and are capable of 
governing themselves. Moreover, the policy of the United States has 
always been against expansion beyond the seas. * * * Seeondary 
only In importance to the high moral questions of principle and right 
involved in the indefinite retention of the Philippine Islands is that 
of their constant menace to the peace and well-being of the American 
people. Instead constituting a source of strength to the United 
States in the event of war with a firsi-class naval power they would, 
by reason of their geographical position, beeome one of great weak- 
Had not the Spanish Army and Navy been fully occuptled 
with the war in Cuba the story of Dewey's engagement in Manila Bay 
might have been one of different import. * * * As to whether the 
United States could successfally defend the Philippine Islands against 
a first-class naval power, that is a question about which there may be 
honest differences of opinion. 
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The Republican Party was divided in 1912 and there was, 
consequently, a large Democratic majority in Congress in 1914, 
For that reason this policy of scuttle was adopted by the House. 
It did not get through the Senate. ‘The entire question went 
over until the following Congress. Then Mr. Jones, of Vir- 
ginia, favorably reported from the Insular Committee what is 
known as the Jones Act. The Senate, however, bad passed its 
own bill and incorporated in it the Clarke amendment, offered 
by Senator Clarke, of Arkansas, providing that complete in- 
dependence should be given the Philippines in not less than two 
years and not more than four years. The vote by which it was 
included in the bill was a tie, broken by the vote of Vice Presi- 
dent Marshall. Nearly al! of those who voted for it were Demo- 
crats. Nearly all of those who yoted against it were Re- 
publicans. When it was taken up in the House the Jones bill 
was substituted and the conferees were instructed by a vote 
of 208 to 156 to vote against any definite time for granting 
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independence. Nearly all of those who voted for these Instruc- 
tions were Republicans, Nearly all of those who voted against 


them were Democrats. The preamble to the Jones Act re- | 


mained. This restated the policy as it had been from the be- 
ginning of our relations with the islands, that the United 
States would withdraw its sovereignty upon the establishment 
of a stable government, 

The Jones Act extended the power of the Filipinos over the 
government and lessened that of the United States. It dis- 
solved the Philippine commission and substituted for it a 
legislature of two houses—i. e., a senate and house of repre- 
sentutives—the latter succeeding the assembly, the members of 
the house being elected for three years and those of the senate 
for six years. It left the supreme executive authority in the 
hands of the Governor General, but provided that his appoint- 
ments of heads of departments and the judiciary should be 
confirmed by the senate. It granted authority to the legislature 
to create a bureau which would have authority over the non- 
Christian tribes. It created an auditor, appointed by the 
President, and provided that “ it shall be the duty of the auditor 


to bring to the attention of the proper administrative officer. 


expenditures of funds or property which, in his opinion, are 
irregular, unnecessary, excessive, or extravagant.” The Govy- 
ernor General was given authority to prepare the budget, to 
veto items or bills, and to appoint 10 members of the house of 
representatives and senate from the non-Christian provinces. 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Jones Act, was a little dubious of such an extension 
of power to the Philippine Legislature, and so expressed him- 
self in a letter to Francis Burton Harrison, the Governor 
General, He said that the amendments to the bill indicated— 


a well-defined view in Congress that the Philippine government was 
given something more in the way of self-government than the people 
of the islands are at this time capable of exercising in a way most 
beneficial to the people. Having in mind this view, it would seem 
to be the part of wisdom for the President and the Governor General 
to admit of no encroachments on those powers placed in their hands; 
that is, we should give to the people of the islands what Congress 
has given to them, but we should be particularly careful and not 
give them those powers which Congress has withheld, lest we, in 
assuming this responsibility, may hereafter be charged with failure 
due to a lack of appreciation of the spirit that governed the prepara- 
tion of this act. In proceeding conservatively under this act we will 
avold some of the serious errors which have heretofore been made in 
the Philippine Islands, particularly with reference to the Philippine 
Assembly. 


In spite of the fact that the powers of the Governor General 
under the act are largely diminished, Mr, Baker informs the 
then incumbent of the office that— 


the influence of the Governor General with the legislature under this 
act should be far greater than it has been in the past. * * ®* 
Unquestioned loyalty on the part of all holding office in the islands 
shonld be insisted upon, and there should be no relaxation in those 
laws which now demand the outward indication of loyalty, such, for 
example, as those requiring oaths of allegiance in taking office. * * * 
Under the broad grant of powers now given the Philippine Legislature 
this provision might be made ineffective, but against such action the 
Governor General must stand firm, having the assurance that any 
action of that kind undertaken by the legislature would be nullified 
by congressional action, which might not only withdraw the power 
to enact the particular legislation objected to but other powers which 
have been freely granted to the Philippine Islands. 


Turning from these doubts and fears and recollecting, per- 
haps, that he was still a party man, the then head of our 
War Department in the same letter says: 


I believe that it was wise to give to the Philippine government so 
much authority that the islands will demand hereafter but little atten- 
tion from Congress if the island government exercises with discretion 
and judgment the authority committed to it. 


As a last touch to this little scene in connection with the 
enactment of the Jones law, it is well to quote the closing para- 
graph of the report of the House committee, of which its author 
was chairman. It was written before the Clarke amendment 
was eliminated. In recollection of four Democratic platforms 
it said: 


The passage of this bill will mark an epoch in American history. 
Tt will carry with it the gladsome assurance that the American Goy- 
ernment will not sanction an imperialistic colonial policy such as 
would mean the abandonment of the principles upon which it was 
founded ; it will furnish indubitable evidence that the American con- 
science has not been deadened by the lust of territorial aggrandize- 
ment; and it will establish in the hearts and minds of the Filipino 
people as nothing else could the solemn conviction that the American 
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people steadfastly hold to the creed of the fathers of the Republic ana 
still believe that liberty is the birthright of man and governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed. 


As there had been a party in this country that had been jn 
sympathy with those desiring immediate independence from the 
very beginning of the first insurrection in the islands, go 
Governor General Harrison from the beginning of his term 
worked with them. He was in entire sympathy with the Philip- 
pine independence organization maintained by the legislature. 
He willingly permitted encroachments upon his office by the 
politicos, the Spanish name for party politicians. Gradually, 
and especially with the assistance of the Jones law, they un- 
dermined American authority. 

Due to the grant of too much self-government to a people 
just emerged from age-long barbarism and tyranny, aided by a 
Governor General who was lax in his duty to them, as well as 
to his own country, the splendid administration that had been 
built up in the preceding 138 years fell into rapid decay. The 
health of the people was the first to suffer. Lethargy allowed 
vaccination to lag. The death rate of 19.10 per 1,000 in 
1913 advanced to 38.77 per 1,000 in 1918 and 34.36 per 1,000 in 
1919. The number of smallpox deaths increased from 438 in 
1914 to 49,971 in 1919. The number of cholera deaths increased 
from 186 in 1913 to 17,537 in 1919. 

Manuel Quezon, then one of the Philippine Delegates to the 
Congress of the United States, had accompanied Governor 
General Harrison to Manila and boasted that he had “put 
over” the latter’s appointment. He later became president 
of the new senate. He and Sergio Osmena, speaker of the as- 
sembly, were the pets of the Harrison régime. They were leaders 
of the Nacionalista Party and of its propaganda in the United 
States. They controlled patronage in the islands. Together 
with the Governor General, they formed the board of control 
of numerous government enterprises. They were instrumental 
in forming, by act of the legislature, the Philippine National 
Bank. The government owned 96 per cent of its stock, valued 
at $16,199,000. A gold reserve fund amounting to $41,500,000, 
theretofore held in the United States to maintain the parity 
of the Philippine coinage, was transferred to Manila. They 
provided that 80 per cent of this fund might be loaned by 
the Filipino treasurer, with the approval of the Governor 
General. The result was that by 1921 only 7 per cent of the 
fund was left to maintain the value of the currency. The 
Manila Railroad Co. was purchased and the government went 
into the business of coal mining, cattle raising? cement, sugar, 
hemp, copra, and oil manufacturing, guaranteeing investments 
in infant industries, government extension of credit to farmers, 
to sugar central operators, to those who had native products 
in store or warehouses, and the making of loans to Provinces 
and’ municipalities. In six years the bank lost $37,500,000, 
while the issuance of $23,000,000 in bonds was necessary to 
stabilize the currency system. 

Governor General Harrison’s brother was appointed secre- 
tary and director of the Philippine National Bank, and also 
manager of the receivers of German property held as repre- 
sentative of the Alien Property Custodian. The sales of 13 
of these properties were so conducted that President Wilson 
revoked them on the ground of their very palpable injustice 
and collusion. The Governor Gerferal acquiesced in measures 
intended to force the resignations of all American under 
officials in the islands. 

Katherine Mayo, author of a valuable work on _ the 
Philippines entitled “The Isles of Fear,” has this to say 
of Governor General Harrison: 


Up to to-day America has sent seven governors to the Philippine 
Islands—four Republicans and three Democrats—of which latter, by 
the way, the first two were appointed by President Roosevelt. Of 
these seven, Francis Burton Harrison is the sole and only one not 
accused, condemned, and reviled for his works, during his time in 
office, by the Filipino politicon * * * During Mr. Harrison's 
administration the budget shot up from $14,000,000 to $50,000,000, 
the country went almost bankrupt, and at the close of the period 
it was necessary to create an additional bonded indebtedness of 
$48,000,000. The country’s almost bankruptcy resulted, first, from 
general mailadministration, which included a flood of loose expenditure 
that arose far above the mark set by war prices, and, second, from mad 
governmental ventures into banking, railway management, and general 
business, so-called. 


The London Spectator, in a review of Miss Mayo’s book, 
says: 

She gives a true picture of politics and society in the Philippines, 
especially of the extravagant greed and cruelty of native rule after the 
American Government gave larger and larger doses of that blessed 
drug—seif-determination. Miss Mayo proves to the hilt that the policy 
of “ excessive Filipinization ” begun in 1913 and only partially revoked 
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in 1921, inflicted ineffaceable misery, loss, and injustice. It even helped 
to destroy the fine primitive virtues of the best tribes in the islands. 
It produced a “sin of the soul.” If it was never proved before, it was 
proved in the Philippines, in consequence of the lamentable sudden 
change of policy in 1913, that to surrender legislative control while 
retaining executive authority may ruin the country of the experiment 
as surely as it may damage the reputation of the experimenter. 


TD. R. Williams, author of another valuable 
“The United States and the Philippines,” says: 


work 


The premature vesting of control In Filipino officlals by Mr. Harrt- 
son ineluded among its fruits: Untold losses to Filipino farmers 
through the spread of rinderpest; the sacrifice of tens of thousands of 
lives through an inefficient health service; the corruption of the 
courts; the almost complete paralysis of education as applied to the 
the stagnation of the bureau of lands and bureau of sclence; 
the slacking down of public works; the wasting of public moneys on 
a top-heavy personnel and politically managed “ national companies " ; 
the looting and wreck of the Philippine National Bank; the debasement 
of the island currency; and finally, the virtual bankruptcy of the gov 
ernment. Surely this sort of tutelage and example is not calculated to 
fit an imitative people, wholly inexperienced in self-rule, for the re- 
sponsibilities of a democratic form of government, 
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We pass from this sad story of Democratic legislation and 
administration to another and brighter chapter in the history 
of the Philippines, supplied by Gov. Gen. Leonard Wood. He 
was appointed by President Harding a member of what is 
known as the Special Mission to the Philippine Islands, com- 
posed of himself and former Gov. Gen. W. Cameron Forbes. 
They recommended, after a survey of four months— 


that the present general status of the Philippine Islands continue un- 
til the people have had time to absorb and thoroughly master the 
powers already in their hands; that the responsible representative of 
the United States, the Governor General, have authority commensurate 
with the responsibilities of his position; that in case of a deadlock 
between the Governor General and the Philippine Senate in the con- 
firmation of appointments that the President of the United States be 
authorized to make and render the final decision; and that under no 
circumstances should the American Government permit to be estab- 
lished in the Philippine Islands a situation which would leave the 
United States in a position of responsibility without authority. 


With the appointment of General Wood as Governor General 
immediately began the work of restoration. He reduced a 
death rate of 34.36 per thousand in 1919 to 15.48 per thousand 
in 1924. He reduced the number of deaths from smallpox from 
49,971 in 1919 to 6, including 5 foreigners who arrived in 
Manila in the incubation period, in 1924. He reduced the num- 
ber of deaths from cholera from 17,537 in 1919 to none in 1923 
and none in 1924. Agriculture and commerce expanded. 

I have no doubt he might have accomplished much more 
than he has in these five years, but, due to the lack of remedial 
legislation by the Congress of the United States, he has been 
subjected—and because of his lack of proper authority the 
United States has been subjected—to constant bickerings with 
the legislature and Osmena and Quezon. An attempt was made 
to force him out of office in the test case of a police officer 
named Conley, dismissed by Filipino officials for performing his 
duty too well. He was reinstated by the Governor General. 
Several high Filipino officials tendered their resignations. The 
legislature addressed a joint communication to Congress. Re- 
ferring to the Governor General, it said: 


He has placed himself over and above the laws passed by the 
Philippine Legislature, laws that have never been declared null and 
void by the courts or by the Congress of the United States. He has 
claimed for himself an unlimited executive responsibility that neither 
the existing laws nor the practices already established have recog- 
nized. * * * ‘The theories and principles underlying Governor 
Wood's actions are utterly repugnant to the policies that go to make up 
the cornerstone of Philippine autonomous government. * * * The 
freedom and happiness of the Filipino people, to which the honor of 
America and the patriotism of the Filipinos are equally committed, are 
too sacred to be the plaything of a one-man power. * * * The 
recent incidents simply serve to bring home the compelling need that 
the Philippine question be now settled once and for all. * * * The 
time for Philippine independence has come. It can be postponed no 
longer. 


President Coolidge replied to this political tantrum by a 
proper spanking to “ the little brown brother” which will prob- 
ably smart for many a day. In the course of a great state 
paper he said: 


The Government of the United States has full confidence in the 
ability, good intentions, fairness, and sincerity of the present Governor 
General. * * * In any survey of the history of the islands in the 
last quarter century I think the conclusion imescapable that the 


entitled | 
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Filipino people, not the people of the United States, have been the 
gainers. * * ®* If the time comes when it is apparent that inde 
pendence would be better for the Philippines, from the point of view 
of both their domestic concerns and their status in the world, and if 
when that time comes the Filipinos desire complete independence, it is 
not possible to doubt that the American Government and people will 
gladly accord it. Frankly, it is not felt that that time has come. It is 
felt that in the present state of world relationship the American Govy- 
ernment owes an obligation to continue extending a protecting arm to 
the people of these islands. It is felt also that, quite aside from this 
consideration, there remain to be achieved by the Filipino people many 
greater advances on the read of education, culture, economic, and po- 
litical capacity before they should undertake the full responsibility 
their administration. The American Government will assuredly 
cooperate in every way to encourage and inspire the full measure of 
progress which still seems a necessary preliminary to independence. 


Wood 


that 84 
He was compelled to veto many 


for 


In spite of the adnionition of the President, General 
states in his report to the Secretary of War in 10235 
meusures had been enacted. 
of them. He says: 


Of these 84 measures only 12 were received in this office prior to 
the adjournment of the legislature, although frequent efforts were 
made by me during the latter part of the session to have the im- 
portant measures reach me in time for return of the bills to the legis 
lature or for conference with the committees prior to adjournment in 
order to avoid unfavorable action The legislature adjourned on 
February 8. On February 19, no further bills having been recelved, 
a letter was written to both the president of the senate and the speaker 


of the house reporting the situation. © * *® On March 5, 26 
days after adjournment, 27 bills were received simultaneously, most 
of them unaccompanied: by an English copy. On the following day, 
March 6, the remaining 45 measures were received, many of them 


without English copies. 
In his report for 1924 General Wood says: 


The same general delay in the receipt of measures approved by the 
legislature occurred as during the preceding year. Only eight of the 
bills reached me prior to the adjournment of the legislature Fifty- 
eight were received 20 days after adjournment and seven still later 


It has become apparent as the result of these disclosures that 


there should be correcting legislation on the part of the Con- 
gress of the United States. This should take the form of 


either (1) a grant of complete independence to the Philippines, 
which the politicos, who are the successors of the former 
active insurgents, and the Democratic Party in this country 
advocate; (2) a recall of the powers granted to the Philippine 
people in the Jones Act; or (3) an augmentation of the powers 
of the Governor General. 

To permit the first of these alternatives would be a silly con- 
cession that words are greater than facts. The term “ liperty” 
does not always mean license. The negroes of the South, just 
freed from slavery, abused their liberties. With liberty on 
their lips the patriots of the French Revolution ruled by mur- 
der. With protestations of the equality of man, the soviet 
destroyed all semblance of liberty in Russia. Independence 
comes to those who deserve it and are strong enough to main- 
tain it. It does not come in a day, nor a year, nor a century. 
It is the result of slow growth in the proper use of rights and 
in civilization. As President Coolidge says in another place 
in the letter I have just quoted— 


Working out the highest destiny of even the most talented and ad- 
vanced of people is a matter of many generations. 


James Bryce, author of the American Commonwealth, says: 


Do not give to'a people institutions for which it ts unripe in the 
simple faith that the tool will give skill to the workman's hand Re- 
spect facts. Man is in each country not what we wish him to be, 
but what nature and history have made him. 


Woodrow Wilson, in his Congressional Government, said: 


Self-government is not a mere form of institutions, to be had when 
desired, if only proper pains be taken. It is a form of character. 
It follows upon the long discipline which gives a people self-possession, 
self-mastery * * ®* and these things can not be had without long 
discipline. * * * We can give the Filipinos constitutional gov- 
ernment, a government which they can count upon to be just, a gov- 
ernment based upon some clear and equitable understanding, intended 
for their good and not for our aggrandizement, but we must ourselves 
for the present supply that government. * ©* * But we can not 
give them self-government. Self-government is not a thing that can 
be “given” to any people, because it is a form of character and not 
a form of constitution. No people can be “given” the self-control 
of maturity. Only a long apprenticeship of obedience can secure them 
the precious possession, a thing no more to be bought than given. 
* * * We, of all people in the world, should know fundamental 
things, and should act upom them. * * * To ignore them would 
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be not only to fafl, and fall miserably, but to fall ridiculously. 
jug ourselves gained self-government 
substitute, let us put 
to gain it also, 


by a definite process which can 


have the people dependent upon us in the 


right way 


Certainly we would not wish to revoke all that we have done | 
for the Philippine people, nor would we repeal the Jones law. 
Among other good provisions of that act are the creation of the 
budget under the authority of the Governor General. But as a 
people and as a Congress we must decide upon our duty to the | 
Filipino people as a whole and then stick by it, 

Independent political authority for the Filipinos will not, 
perforce, give them good government, ‘They have yet to learn to 
apply the basic and fundamental principles of government. 
They are now prone to sacrifice political science to political 
expediency—indeed, politics is their idol. The present genera- 
tion of political leaders in the Vhilippines interpret political 
power as the touchstone to greainess, wealth, prosperity, and 
security of a nation. Political science is a secondary con- 
sideration and efforts along economic und industrial develop- 
meut lng far behind. They see power in politics and they are 
completely dominated by their lust for it, with the result that 
the people as a mass are bound to suffer. Until the self- 
appointed political leaders in the Philippines take a statesman- 
like view of what is best for their country, and not what is best 
for their own personal vanity and power, conditions in the 
islands are bound to become worre. 

This warped view and obsession that present Philippine po- 
litical leaders have concerning the influence that politics plays 
in the islands is recognized by intelligent and discriminating 
Filipinos, and they view it with much misgiving. These dis- 
cerning Filipinos cau envisage clearly the unhappy results that 
musi follow from this tendency of polities first and country last. 

As directly bearing on this point, I want to quote from two 
addresses delivered by Dr. Pardo T. H. Tavera, one in 1919 and 
the other in 1921. Doctor Tavera in earlier years took an active 
share in the adininistration of the government and he is to-day 
looked upon with great respect and esteem for his ability, 
learning, fearlessness, and sound judgment, 

In 1921 he said: 

It ts highly beneficial for us to know our own type of civilization, 
and surely I am not divulging any hidden truth when I say that we 
have followed, first, the religious type, now the political type. This 
explains the great importance which our present generation gives to 
the political aspect of our life, to such an extent that all other con- 
siderations of social interest are postponed, almost forgotten, and 
always left behind, and even sacrificed to what is called the “ political 
order,” * * ®* ‘Jt is thus that in our society there exists true 
tyranny, a domination, namely, the enthronement of politics. Our pres- 
ent social condition is under the absolute grip of politics; * * * 
politics predominates in our social life at present just as religion in 
the past dominated. 


In 1919 he said: 


“We give our entire attention to the political power which we would 
like to have in our bands. * * * That is our chief aspiration, 
peculiar to each and every one of our political parties, which imagines 
that the day when its members hold the political jobs the country will 
enjoy all the blessings of progress, prosperity, and liberty. In a word, 
we have faith in the omnipotence of the men in political authority. 
* * * The ambition to achieve political authority is the only am- 
bition that has any attraction for us.” * * * (but) “the solution 
of our political problem necessarily, and as sure as fate, depends 
upon the solution we can give to our social problem.” 


Indeed a scathing indictment and withal a constructive 
thought! 

Until future years usher in a change in this warped com- 
plex and in this relentless struggle for personal power, in this 
mud desire of these political despots, the lot of the poor Fili- 
pinos who are now held in abject subserviency will indced be ; 
pitiable one. No sound social order, no stable economic system, 
no well-builded progress can be bottomed solely on political am- 
bitions and aspirations that have as their sole end the wielding 
of political power for selfish ends. There must come a more 
enlightened spirit and the recognition that the country comes 
first and personal ambition last. 

I think that those in this House who look facts in the face 
will agree that the time for independence is in the far, dim, 
distant future. I think they will agree with me also when I 
say that three conditions should be requisite to independence. 
One of them is the unity of the people; another is international 
safety—not for us, but for a new Filipino nation afar off 
there in the Pacific; and the third is economic independence. 

I do not think they can find unity until they at least have 
a common language. Eighty-seven dialects, differing as much 
as the Latin languages of Europe, are spoken in the islands 


to-day. The inhabitants of the Philippines should not be ad- 
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Hav-, judged to be unified in this sense until they all speak a 


common English language. In his last annual report General 
Wood says: 

Speaking from personal observation covering more than 20 years, 
I am convinced that, nothwithstanding the many handicape under 
which the bureau of education has labored with respect to using 
English as a common medium of instruction, English has made re. 
markable progress and will by the proper methods in the hands of 
efficient teachers become, in the near future, the common language 
Nothing will do more to build up national solidarity than a common 
language. Despite the efforts of a few individuals to introduce the 
teaching of some of the 87 different dialects into the public schools, the 
opinion general among the people that English should be the 
national language and that the present policy of emphasizing English 
should be continued. 


is 


When America took over the Philippines the illiteracy was 
close to 100 per cent. To-day it is about 37 per cent, as com- 
pared to 93 per cent in India after 170 years of British contro! 
Not only the children of the new generation must be taught 
English, but the last two generations, who have not learned it, 
must die out as well. William H, Taft expressed the opinion 
that about two generations would be required to fit the Pili- 
pinos for independence, which should include economic inde- 
pendence, 

The second condition, that of international safety, is a mat- 
ter of mere conjecture, But, so far as I am concerned, I can 
not see the day when an independent Philippines will be safe 
in the Pacific until all empires which now hold territory on its 
shores have become republican. Japan is still actuated by 
dynastic and imperial ambitions to tind room for its surplus 
population in extension of einpire. The British Empire is very 
peaceably and friendly disposed toward our possession as well 
aus towurd us to-day. But we are not clairvoyant and can not 
read the future. 

The third and final condition is the accepted principle that 
there must be sufficient economic and commercial independence 
to sustain an independent nation. The fact of the matter is 
that the Philippine Islands are economically and commercially 
dependent upon the United States. They are absolutely depend- 
ent upon American capital, American tariff, American markets, 
and American protection and moral support. The fact that 
the American tariff applies to the Philippine Islands lifts the 
Philippine Islands above the level of the rest of the Far Bast. 
It has raised the Philippine standard of living far above that 
of the inhabitants of the neighboring countries in the Pacific. 
It has enabled them to compete with the teeming millions that 
surround them. Without it they would sink to the level, and 
below the level, of those teeming millions who would engulf 
them, 

The 
products, and it is an ever growing one. Because of the high 
standard of living which America has given to the Philippines 
and because of the prosperity that America has brought to 
them, the Philippine Islands are becoming an ever greater 
market for American goods and merchandise. Economically 
and commercially the two countries are becoming increasingly 
interdependent, Because of the sovereignty and protection of 
the United States, Philippine credit is as high as in any State 
of the Union because the moral obligation of the United States 
Government is back of every Philippine government bond. 
Withdraw the protecting hand of the United States and Philip- 
pine credit would not be worth anything, and such loans as 
they might be able to make would carry usurious rates of in 
terest, and they would be made with ulterior motives, by nations 
inimical to the Philippines’ best interests, 

An independent Philippines, with American protection and 
aid removed, would be utterly unable to compete economically 
and commercially with its neighbors in the Far East. An in- 
dependent Philippine nation, with American protection and aid 
removed, would never be permitted to develop its wonderful 
natural resources. They would be engulfed economically by 
more powerful and more industrious nations. It would be a 
ease of the survival of the fittest, and an independent Philip- 
pines could not survive. Therefore it is foolhardy to think or 
talk about an independent Philippine Islands until it can be 
demonstrated that the Philippine people can stand on their own 
feet economically and commercially. 

At any rate, so long as the Philippines have potentially 
rapacious neighbors they should be under our protectorate. If 
they are under our protectorate, they should be under our Gov- 
ernment. If they are under our Government, they should be 
under our authority. And if they are under our authority, the 
hands of our highest authority in the islands, the Governor 
General, should be upheld as against those who would destroy 
it along with our work, which nobody contends is not for the 
benefit of the Filipinos. 


United States is the largest market for Philippine 
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A further alternative which should be adopted by the Con- 
eress, and to provide for which I have introduced a bill, is the 
separation of the Moro Provinces from the Philippine Prov- 
inces. The people of the Moro Provinces are entirely distinct 
from the Filipinos, and between the two there has existed age- 
long hostility. The Moros differ from the Filipinos not only in 


language and religion—they are Mohammedans—but in physi- | 


eal type and mental outlook. Their problem is distinct from 
the Filipino problem, and in this connection I merely want to 
make a brief allusion to a statement by William Jennings 
Bryan, made after his visit to the Moro Provinces, which 
emphasizes the point that Moros and Christian Filipinos must 
be separately dealt with. He said: 

In what I have said about independence and self-government in the 
Philippines I have been speaking of Luzon and the other islands north 
of Mindanao. As I have already pointed out, the conditions existing 
in Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago are so different from those 
existing in the northern islands that the two groups must be dealt 
with separately. It would not be fair to deny independence to the 
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Christian Filipinos living in the north merely because the Moros have | 


never shown any desire to adopt a republican form of government 
they live under a sort of feudal system, with sultan and datu as the 
ruling lords. 


We pledged protection to the Moros as the result of a treaty 
made with the Sultan of Jolo and other datos in 1899 by Gen. 
John C. Bates, representing the United States. When the sover- 
eignty of Spain had been destroyed by us it was argued by these 
datos that such sovereignty thereupon reverted to them. Under 
the treaty made by General Bates, however, four of the articles 
were as follows: 

ArticLte I. The sovereignty of the United States over the whole 
archipelago of Jolo and its dependencies is declared and acknowledged. 

Art. II. The United States flag will be used in the archipelago of 
Jolo and its dependencies and on land and sea, 

Ant. III. The rights and dignities of his excellency the Sultan and 
his datos shall be fully respected; the Moros shall not be interfered 
with on account of their religion, neither shall anyone be persecuted 
on account of his religion. 

Arr. XIII. The United States will give full protection to the Sultan 
and his subjects in case any foreign nation should attempt to impose 
upon them. 

Art. XIV. The United States will not sell the Island of Jolo or any 
other island of the Jolo archipelago to any foreign nation without the 
consent of the Sultan of Jolo. 


Thus it will be seen that about 40,000 square miles in the 
Moro Provinces, of which the Jolo group is a part, constituting 
about 35.3 per cent of the entire Philippines, through this and 
similar agreements with General Bates, accepted the promise of 
protection from foreign rule, including that of the Christian 
Filipinos. Mohammedan, they wished to retain their religion. 
This was permitted to the 870,000 people in the area. The terms 
of the solemn treaty were made not with a central Philippine 
government but with the United States. It was accepted by the 
President, as is evidenced by the following excerpt from a dis- 
patch from Inspector Gen. C. H. Murray to General Bates: 


I am directed to inclose for your information, action, and guidance 
a copy of a confidential War Department communication dated October 
27 last, which contains notice of the approval of His Excellency the 
President of the United States of the agreement of August 20, 1899, 
between yourself as agent of the Government and the Sultan and datos 
of the Jolo archipelago, subject, however, to the conditions stipulated 
in the last clause of Article XI of the late Paris treaty, and which 
reads as follows: “The political rights and political status of the 
native inhabitants of the territory hereby ceded to the United States 
shall be determined by Congress.” 


Elihu Root, in his annual report as Secretary of War in 
1903, says: 


The agreement made by General Bates with the Sultan of Jolo 
on August 10, 1899, and submitted to Congress February 1, 1900, 
recognized the sovereignty of the Sultan and depended upon him 
for the maintenance of order. Fuller experience with these people, 
however, has shown that the sovereignty of the Sultan is little more 
than nominal and that he has not the power even if he has the will 
to maintain order. * * * It has thus become plain that the Bates 
agreement of 1899, which served a useful purpose at that time, can 
no longer be depended upon as an instrument of government, and 
that a new agreement must be substituted in its place under which 
American authority acts directly upon the datos, who are the real 
controlling powers in the Sulu Archipelago. 


Nevertheless, it was this treaty with the Moros which 
formed the basis of the subsequent legislation suggested by 
Secretary Root. The relationship between them and the United 
States remained direct. General Wood, General Bliss, and 
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| General Pershing were successively governors of the Moro 


Provinces. On the strength of the treaty that had been made 
by General Bates, General Pershing induced the Moros to 
turn in their arms. Peace reigned. But under the Harrison 
administration Filipino officials and Filipine constabulary, 
differing in race and religion, were placed over them. 

Vrotesting against such conditions, the Moros addressed a 
petition to Congress in which they said: 


Therefore we, {n representation of nearly half a million Mohammedan 
residents of Mindanao and Sulu, do solemnly affirm and declare that 
we are loyal unto death to the United States; that in proof of this 
loyalty we have pledged ourselves by the most solemn oath known 
to Mohammedans to die rather than submit to domination by Christian 
Filipinos from the north, and, if necessary, to die in order that the 
United States Congress which heretofore has lent a deaf ear to our 
petitions may now hear us. * * © We complain that we have 
not one representative in the Philippine Legislature elected by direct 
vote of the people. Our meager representation is through representa- 
tives appointed by the Governor General who must have the approval 
of a senate controlled by Filipinos. © *® ® We complain that the 
Philippine Legislature appropriates one million pesos per annum for 
pro-independence propaganda, thereby forcing us to contribute through 
taxation without representation to the efforts of certain Christian 
Filipinos to sever the bonds between us and the United States, which 
is not in aceordance with our wishes, 


The remedy for this situation, of course, lies In legislation 
which will restore the power of the Governor General to ap- 
point American or Moro officials and constabulary chiefs in the 
Moro Provinces. But this is not enough to remedy the entire 
Philippine situation. That must be relieved by an extension 
of the powers of the Governor General, by a determination 
on the part of the Congress of the United States that it will 
govern, and govern righteously and justly, in the Philippines. 
Otherwise it must take the other logical horn of the dilemma, 
determine that a treaty between even so inconsequential a 
person as the Sultan of Jolo and the United States is not a 
mere scrap of paper, and provide a separate government for 
the Moro Provinces similar to that now granted to the remain- 
ing territory. Any other course under the circumstances would 
be weakness. Our national duty lies away from mere wordy 
mouthings of ideals and in the direction of a just rule that 
will advance the Filipino people to greater things. 

The problem that America, therefore, is confronted with is 
how to constructively legislate not only in the interests of the 
sovereignty and prestige of the United States but in the inter- 
est of the Filipino people themselves, and in any study of this 
matter it should be borne in mind that the great mass of the 
Philippine people are different from the very small political 
minority who selfishly seek to exploit their own people for the 
sake of their own selfish interests. 

President Coolidge, in his annual message to Congress, stated: 

The time has come for careful investigation of the expenditures and 
success of the laws by which we have undertaken to administer our 
outlying possessions. <A very large amount of money is being expended 
for administration in Alaska. It appears so far out of proportion to 
the number of inhabitants and the amount of production as to indicate 
cause for thorough investigation. Likewise consideration should be 
given to the experience under the law which governs the Philippines. 
From such reports as reach me there are indications that more au 
thority should be given to the Governor General, so that he wili not 
be so dependent upon the local legislative body to render effective our 
efforts to set an example of the sound administration and good govern- 
ment which is so necessary for the preparation of the Philippine people 
for self-government under ultimate independence. If they are to be 
trained in these arts, it is our duty to provide for them the best that 
there is. 


He specifically recommended that the executive power of the 
Governor General should be clarified to prevent the constant 
encroachment by the legislative power to the detriment of good 
government. The power of the Governor General should not 
only be clarified but increased in the interest of better govern- 
ment for the people of the Philippines and in the interest of 
the prestige and sovereignty of the United States. It should 
always be remembered that a Filipino can always be appointed 
Governor General, and therefore any amendment to the Jones 
Act clarifying the duties of the Governor General and increas- 
ing his powers should not be considered a backward step, but 
rather should be considered a forward step in the interest of 
good government. 

When the Jones Act was originally passed Newton D. Baker, 
then Secretary of War, had this point very much in mind, and 
in interpreting this law as passed by Congress he said: 

While it is clear, therefore, that the organic act is and was designed 
to be liberal to the Phillppine Government, the history of its passage 
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shows that It is Indeed more I!beral than Congress was disposed to 
have it; that practically all of the changes from the form in which 
it wos at first introduced have been in their nature restrictive, showing 


a well-defined view in Cougress that the Philippine Government was | 


being given something more in the way of self-government than the 


people of the islands are at this time capable of exercising in the 
way most beneficial to the people. 
Ilaving in mind this view, it would seem to be the part of wisdom 


for the President and the Governor General to admit of no encroach- 
e powers placed in their hands. That ts, we should give 
to the people of the islands what Congress has given to them, but we 
should be particularly careful and not give them those powers which 
Congress has withheld, lest we, !n assuming this responsibility, may 
hereafter be charged with failure due to a lack of appreciation of the 
spirit that governed the preparation of this act. 


ment on thy 


This passage of the Secretary's letter to the then Governor 
General of the Philippines, Mr. Harrison, showed clearly the 
realization that there might be a tendency to encroach on the 
executive power. Ilad his word of caution been listened to by 
Governor General Harrison, no need for substantial changes in 
the organic act would exist to-day. 

Again Secretary of War Baker cautloned Governor General 
Harrison that: 

You have doubtless noted in the appropriation bills passed prior to 
your arrival what purely executive powers had been given to the 
speaker and to committees of the legislature. In future we will be 
saved from this particular error by the direct prohibition in the new 
organic act of granting to other than executive officers executive func- 
tleus, this prohibition being embodied in section 22 of the act in the 
following form: 

“Provided, That all executive functions of the government must be 
directly under the Governor General or within one of the executive 
departments under the supervision and control of the Governor Gen- 
eral.” 

I am informed that this provision was Intended to prevent the 
encroachment of the past. 


To remove friction, to stop the present encroachment by the 
legislative department of the government on the executive, 
aud to clearly parcel the functions of government into three 
branches, the executive, the legislative, and the judicial, the 
present organic act should be amended so that it may em- 
phatically and definitely provide for this set-up and prohibit 
one branch exercising the functions of the other. Such a 
change should definitely declare that the function of appoint- 
ment and removal from office and the control and administra- 
tion of the funds and property of the government is vested ex- 
clusively in the executive branch. Such a change would meet 
accepted principles and should encounter no objections. It 
would lay down in no uncertain terms that it was the sense of 
Congress that previous practices in conflict with such principles 
are prohibited. 

Surely such a flat change is necessary in the light of the 
blunt boust of Quezon and Roxas that it would be their purpose 
to reduce the Governor General to a mere figurehead. 

The Governor General is absolutely responsible for the 
executive functions of the government. Further, in my opinion, 
the first change that should be made would be to require that 
he be allowed to appoint his cabinet or the heads of his de- 
partments without the hampering objections of the Filipino 
politicians. To accomplish this it will be necessary to amend 
the organic act by providing thut the heads of departments, 
including the attorney general, may be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor General without referring the matter to the Philippine 
senate. After all, if the Governor General is to be solely re- 
sponsible as the executive and for the supervision and control 
of all executive departments, he should be allowed to appoint as 
the heads of these departments men in whom he has confidence 
and who will be loyal to him. The heads of the departments, 
in effect, should be his personal cabinet and intimate advisers. 

The recent troubles in the Philippines have been partially 
due to the attempts of the senate not to pass upon the qualifica- 
tions of the Governor General's appointees as heads of depart- 
meuts but to dictate whom he should appoint to be such heads, 
In one authenticated instance, the senate deliberately demanded 
of a prospective head of department that he sign a paper 
promising to be subservient to the Philippine senate as the 
price of his confirmation. 

It should be remembered that the situation in the Philippines 
is different than the procedure we know so well in the United 
States. In the United States the President has his own party 
in the Senate. In the Philippines the Governor General repre- 
sents the sovereignty of the United States and is not a member 
of any party in the Philippine senate. Therefore, the wise pro- 
vision of confirmation by the Senate of presidential appoint- 
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ments which prevails in the United States does not so well 
apply to the situation in the Philippines. ; 

If a separate government for the Moro Provinces is no; 
established, another change that I would suggest to the organic 
act would be that the governors of the non-Christian tribes and 
the Moro Provinces should be appointed by the Governor Gey 
eral without reference to the senate. 

The administration of the Moro Provinces and the non- 
Christian tribes is purely an executive function. The Moro 
Provinces and the non-Christian tribes have no elective repre- 
sentation in the Philippine senate or Philippine lower house 
There is century-old antagonism and hatred between the Moros 
of the south and the Filipinos of the north. In the interests 
of peace and quiet in the Moro Provinces it is essential that 
there should be American governors. The Moros will peace- 
fully follow and live quietly under American governors. They 
strenuously object to having governors from the Filipino race— 
a race that they have for over 300 years always successfully de- 
feated in battle whenever they have met. In the interests of 
peace and harmony, and in the interest of executive efficiency, 
the Governor General should appoint these governors in the 
non-Christian and Moro Provinces without the necessity of ob- 
taining the consent of the senate. This, again, will remove one 
of the constant causes of friction that has existed in the past 
four years, during which time the Philippine Senate has abso- 
lutely refused to confirm any American as governor and have 
stated that they would only confirm a Filipino as governor of 
these Moro Provinces. 

Another change that I believe to be necessary is to give the 
Governor General the right to veto riders on appropriation 
bills. At the present moment the organic act gives him the 
right to veto paragraphs or items in the appropriation bills 
but does not give him the power to eliminate the riders. This 
is in the interest of efficient and orderly legislative procedure 
and would correct many existing abuses. The practice of put- 
ting riders on appropriation bills is a pernicious one and is now 
practically never availed of in the United States Congress, 

The Governor General is commander in chief of the Philippine 
constabulary, and yet, under the present organic act, he can 
not appoint the immediate chief and assistant chiefs of the 
constabulary without confirmation by the Philippine senate. 
This presents a dangerous situation because of the growing 
tendency of the Philippine senate to demand written promises 
of subserviency as the price of confirmation. It is essential 
to the future law and order of the Philippines that the 
Governor General should appoint men who will be loyal to 
their commander in chief, namely, the Governor General, who 
represents the sovereignty of the United States. The present 
system might at some time result in a divided responsibility 
and Allegiance. 

Another reform that I would suggest would be that some 
provision be made so that the Governor General can have 
available civilian expert assistants and advisers. As it is now, 
the Governor General is entirely dependent on a detail of 
Army officers by the War Department. These Army officers 
have been loyal and devoted and efficient men. Nowhere can 
you find finer or abler men than General Dorey, General Me- 
Coy, and the others who have so loyally served the Governor 
General. Nevertheless, I do not believe that the Governor 
General should be dependent upon a detail from the War 
Department. It is essential that the Governor General should 
have expert assistants and advisers in his immediate office 
in order to efficiently carry out the tremendous burden that is 
placed upon him. There are over 3,000 islands in the 
Philippines; there are 49 Provinces, and it takes days and 
weeks to cover the tremendous extent of territory that com- 
prises the Philippines. Frequent trips of inspection are 
essential in the interests of proper and eflicient government. 
The Governor General can not do it alone and he should 
have the technical experts in his immediate office to act in 
his behalf. These should be civilians and the law should be 
changed to permit of civilian assistants in place of the present 
military advisers. It might be well to consider the detail 
to the office of the Governor General of experts from the State 
Department, the Treasury Department, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Agriculture, and the Department 
of Justice. This would have the additional advantage of 
keeping the government of the Philippines in closer touch 
with the Government in Washington, and would result in a 
clearer and more comprehensive knowledge of Philippine 
problems by the departments here in Washington. 

Another change that I would suggest would be to increase 
the importance of the office of the lieutenant governor general. 
At present he is merely assigned as head of the department of 
education and has no other functions. He should not be as- 











eiened to be the head of any particular department but should 
re available for all duties that may come up and should be 
revdy for all emergencies. He should not be tiled down to one 
department but should be free to accept any detail or assign 
ment that may be given him by the Governor General. With 
this change the Acting Governor General would have the power 
to call on the army and navy and could otherwise act in the 
absence of the Governor General. 

One of the great difficulties that has recently arisen is the 
constant effort on the part of the Filipino politicians to break 
down the powers of the auditor. Under the organic act the 
auditor is appointed by the President. His chief duty is to pro- 
tect the Philippine treasury. Since the Jones Act was written, 
the office of the Comptroller General of the United States has 
been established by the Congress. As the “watchdog, of the 
Treasury ” his duty is to see that money appropriated by Con- 
gress is spent in the manner contemplated by the law appro- 
priating it. The Jones Act should be amended to clarify the 
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duties of the Philippine auditor and bring them in conformity | 


with the powers and duties of the Comptroller General of the | of the social and economic betterment of the people of the 


United States. There should be no objection to such a change 
except on the part of those who may be selfishly interested. 
And their objections count for naught. A bill to bring this 
particular change about has already been introduced in Con- 


gress and reported favorably in both the Senate and House. | 


A similar bill has passed the House at this session of Congress | pijowed to extend his own remarks in the Recorp on the subject 


to change the organic act of Porto Rico with reference to the 
powers and duties of the Porto Rican auditor. In the new 
suggested organic act for the Virgin Islands the powers and 
duties of the auditor are based upon the powers and duties of 
the Comptroller General of the United States. Therefore this 
suggested change for the Philippines will mean that the audit- 
ing systems of the United States and the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands will be uniform. 

In connection with the clarification of the powers of the 
auditor for the Philippine Islands, it is also suggested that the 
court of first instance in Manila should be granted the same 
power and jurisdiction that the Court of Customs Appeals and 
the Court of Claims of the United States now have. This will 
be a big step forward and would safeguard the rights of any 
complainant against a decision of the auditor to his day in 
court, 

A further change that should be made in the law is to pro- 
vide that Americans may hold office under the island govern- 
ment. It is perfectly absurd that Americans should be barred 
from holding office in any territory under the sovereignty and 
protection of the United States. The present law in this respect, 
passed by the Philippine Legislature, is utterly un-American 
and should be changed as soon as possible. There are in the 
islands many Americans who have made their homes there and 
who are law-abiding, useful citizens. To say that they can not 
hold publie office in the Philippine Islands is to me utterly 
ridiculous. The organie act is silent upon this point, but the 
Philippine Legislature have provided that no American can 
hold office. Therefore the organic act should be changed to 
make such a Philippine law impossible. It is a direct slap at 
America and American sovereignty. The few Americans that 
now hold public office are practically all holdovers from the 
days before the passage of the Jones Act. 

The Filipinos should not complain against it, because the 
present personnel of the Philippine government is almost en- 
tirely Filipino, and this is amply proven by a survey of the 
facts. In a cable to the War Department dated June 22, 1926, 
Governor General Wood said: 


Legislature is entirely Filipino; of six secretaries of departments, five 
are Filipinos; of the nine justices of the supreme court, four are Fili- 
pinos, the chief justice belng a Filipino. The attorney general and 
the solicitor general are Filipinos. Of the 55 judges and auxiliary 
Judges of first instance, only 2 are Americans. All prosecuting attor- 
neys throughout the islands are Filipinos. Of the 893 of the presi- 
dents of the municipalities, all are Filipinos; of 48 governors of Prov- 
inces, only 3 are Americans. These are in non-Christian Provinces. 
Of the many hundred justices of the peace, all are Filipinos except 
two or three on the United States Military Reservation. Ninety-seven 
per cent of the officers of the constabulary are Filipinos. Of the 28 
bureau chiefs, only 4 are Americans. The personnel of the bureau of 
civil service, bureau of the treasury, and coast guard service are en- 
tirely Filipino, Of the bureaus of customs and posts more than 99% 
per cent are Filipino. Of the bureau of lands and internal revenue 
99 per cent are Filipino. Of the bureau of education more than 98% 
per cent are Filipino, and of the bureau of health 96 per cent are Fili- 
pino. The insular auditor is an American, but the deputy auditor and 
the district auditors throughout the islands are al] Filipinos., 


In the main I have no doubt that the Filipinos will always 
hold most of the offices, as they should, but the control and 
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responsibility should be retained fn the Governor General. 
Responsibility without authority is a bad principle in govern- 
ment The Governor General should not be constantly sub- 
«ted to prolonged difficulties on appotntments. Otherwise the 
restige and sovereignty of the United States will 
The above suggested changes in the organie act are ad- 
vanced in the interest of efficient and honest government, in 
the interest of the prestige and sovereignty of the United 
States, and in the interest of the Filipino people themselves. 

If they will loyally cooperate with us to the end of better and 
more efficient government, their powers for self-zovernment will 
be increasingly developed and they can look forward to taking 
a greater and greater part in the government of their islands, 
It is within bounds of possibility that the day may come when 
a Filipino may be appointed Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands and who would be entrusted with the maintenance of 
American sovereignty and prestige. 

The problem of the present and near future {ts close coopera- 
tion between the executive and the legislature in the interest 


st suffer. 
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Philippines. To this end politics should be forgotten. 
THE MOVING-PICTURE INDUSTRY 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as we all know, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BLoom] was taken ill on the floor a short 
time ago and has not yet fully recovered. I ask that he be 


of the motion-picture industry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BLooM] may have leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
on the subject of the motion-picture industry. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me this day 
I wish to insert the following remarks on the motion-picture 
industry. 

It is a part of our duty, as I interpret our function as 
representatives of the people of the United States, to be fully 
informed upon, and to be constant observers of, anything 
be it a physical thing or a mental thing or a combination of 
both—which has an influence upon our people and upon their 
welfare, material or spiritual. 

We of the Congress, more than anyone else, it seems to me, 
should be most thoroughly conversant with every agency that 
enters the everyday lives of all our fellow citizens, or of the 
greater part of them. We should be familiar with the begin- 
nings and the backgrounds of these agencies, with their present 
operations and standards, and with their aspirations and out- 
looks for the future. 

Thus only—armed with such knowledge—can we legislate 
and advise properly for the benefit of all. Thus only can we 
give proper encouragement and aid to those agencies-—and 
there are many of them—which are operating for the public 
welfare and making for the comfort and happiness of Ameri- 
cans. Our Nation is what it is, I think, because it has so 
many capable agencies working for its people. 

In the fast-moving march of events in this fast-moving 
country, we are too apt, it seems to me, to accept without much 
thought and sometimes with- no gratitude whatever, the ac- 
commodations, the conveniences, the luxuries, which are so 
readily accessible to all of us. They seem commonplace; they 
are part of us; they are inextricably woven into the fabric of 
our society. Yet we would seem totally lost were we to be 
deprived of any of these things which have become so familiar. 

We accept as an everyday thing—getting along in some 
mysterious way which we do not stop to reason out—our great 
postal system, the vastest distribution agency in the worid, and 
one of the greatest services to the Nation. We overlook, in our 
casual acceptance, the fact that men operate the postal system— 
men impelled by motives of genuine service, for we all know 
that their material rewards are far from great. We accept 
@gain our splendid transportation systems—our steam and 
electric railroads, our fast-growing automotive lines, our ocean 
and river vessels. Truly enough, these are commercial enter- 
prises, operated primarily with the idea of gain, of money- 
making, but they can not profit, and none of them ever will, 
unless they render service and unless those who guide them 
have that impelling motive. 

And so with our unsurpassed communication systems—our 
telegraph and telephone and radio channels for the dissemina- 
tion of information and education—and so with our great news- 
papers and magazines. Back of each of these instruments of 
enlightenment is, of course, the definite demand of commerce 
that they must be operated profitably, that they must make 
money; but implanted just as strongly as that idea, in the 
minds of those who operate them, is the idea that they must 
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serve, that they are necessities, that the people could not do 
without them. They have responsibilities to the people; they 
realize those responsibilities and accept them; they carry out 
those responsibilities with the best of their sincerity and skill, 
and so—and only so—they succeed. 

it is my wish, with your permission, to review here to-day 
another great agency which within our own lifetimes has 
come to be a very vital part of the American's existence—the 
motion picture. We accept our “ movies,” as they are affec- 
tionately called, just as we accept our mail service, our ralil- 
roads and street cars, our telephones, and newspapers. They 
are part of us.. The people of this country have made them 
their favorite form of diversion, and, indeed, for countless 
millions they are the only form of diversion. We do not know 
how we could get along without them. Yet it is very little that 
any of us know about the history, the growth, the present 
mugnitude and the future possibilities of the motion picture. 

Perhaps that is because of the quick upcoming of the thing 
and its amazingly wide and sudden spread not only through- 
out our own country but throughout the world. It is, indeed, 


only 30 years since the first pictures were shown in a theater. 


in New York City at the end of a commonplace “ variety 

show,” as they were called in those days. 

I must confess myself astounded at the information I gained 
during a recent study of motion pictures and of the motion- 
picture industry, which, from the standpoint of magnitude 
ulone, ranks well to the front among the very greatest of 
American enterprises. 

It is, indeed, the most distinctive of all American enterprises, 
in a fashion, for it supplies to the whole world a greater per- 
centage of its product than any other American industry does 
of any other product. From the Department of Commerce I 
have these figures; 

Of the world’s— Per cent 
land the United: Beabes Messesitt.. .ancanecdcuctsonnadisinns 6 
Population our people make up 
Wheat we grow . - 

Silver our mines produce__. ~~~ = a ' 30 
Coal we dig edate ciletiinceonmenscatea : 40 
Steel, copper, and aluminum the United States produces._......§ 50 
NR NI BN ints: cence dertnenceterdoeeeardaee 60 
Telephones we use - ‘ 

Petroleum oil there comes from our wells 

ECR. We SR unccnentianee 

Automobiles we make more than 

Motion pictures we produce more than 

It is astonishing again to learn that there are 175,000 of our 
fellow Americans regularly employed in the production, dis- 
tribution, and exhibition of motion pictures. 

We all know that motion pictures are popular, but we do 
not all realize, perhaps, that they are the most popular form 
of amusement the world has ever known in all its history. 

There must be certain definite reasons for the tremendous 
popularity of this new and young form of amusement. There 
are. Psychologists and sociologists are able to explain these 
reasons readily enough. Here is their explanation: 


Recreation and diversion from the ordinary routine of life is one 
of the absolute necessities of mankind. If relaxation is not provided 
in the form of beneficial, or at least wholesome entertainment, there 
will be Irritability, abnormal fatigue, or antisocial outbreaks. In the 
early days of savagery man had ample diversion in providing himself 
with food and in escaping from the, wild beasts and his enemies in 
order merely to live. But as time went on and the gaining of a liveli- 
hood became more simplified, he had leisure time to himself and then 
there arose the necessity of occupying at least part of this time with 
pleasant diversions. 

Man's first pastime probably was the hunt, the thrill of this re- 
maining with him even after the necessity of it had vanished. The 
dance, which was originally part of his religious ceremonies, was 
another early form of diversion. This, like the hunt, we still have 
with us. Contests of skill and speed, such as the Olympic games, also 
originated in a semireligious way, since they were inaugurated as part 
of the funeral services in honor of ancient Greek warriors. 

Travel was always a diversion for mankind, but it was and still 
remains within the reach of a comparative few and not of the majorityr 
From very early days man has been diverted by the drama, but there 
again is an instrument of entertainment which is not within the reach 
or the means of everybody. The use of literature as a means of enter- 
tainment was extremely limited in man’s early days because the hand- 
written manuscripts were possessed only by the rich and the scholars, 
Literature as we know it, in the form of the printed book, is less than 
500 years old, since type was not invented until 1450. Even now 
not everybody cares for reading nor, in spite of our many public 
libraries, are the best books available for everybody. 

The great popularity and success of motion pictures, therefore, is 
due to several easily traceable causes. First, they are within the 
reach of all. There ts scarcely a village, scarcely even a neighborhood 
in all civilization without its motion-picture theater. At the same 
time the pictures are within the means of all. There is no one who 
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ean not occasionally, if not regularly, pay the small fee which gains 
him admittance to the motion-picture house. Added to these basic 
advantages there is another and perhaps a dominating factor, motion 
pictures combine at least some of the attractiveness of all the older 
diversions of mankind. 

For example, travel. In a comfortable seat near his own home, 
warm in winter and cool in summer, the movie patron has the whole 
world brought before his eyes, not only by means of the news reel, but 
also through the many photoplays which have their scenes laid in 
foreign lands. His love of the hunt its satisfied by means of pictures 
taken in the wilds, showing the savage beasts in their native environ 
ments. As for sport, he sees reproduction of the great spectacles of 
old in many of the entertainment pictures, while the current sporting 
events, whether a world series baseball game or a championship tennis 
match in France, are brought to him by the news reel. 

The motion picture chooses the very best from literature and the 
drama, both the classics and the material of the moment, for its 
screen presentations. From the works of the old masters down to 
those of the most popular novelists and playrights of to-day, nearly 
everything beneficial and entertaining has been and is being picturized ; 
and so the picture patron is not only being entertained, but educated by 
literature and the drama as he sits in his cheap, easy seat at his 
favorite picture house. There he also enjoys with each performance 
one of mankinds greatest pleasures—good music. 

There should be no mystery or wonderment about the reason for the 
great popularity and success of the motion picture. The answer, as 
you see, is very simple. 


The rapidity of the growth and development of the motion- 
picture Mmdustry is the most surprising thing about it, and I 
think credit for that is due to the manner in which it has been 
regulated—self-regulated, if you will—by those whd have con- 
trolled it, particularly within the past few years. 

Let us look briefly at the motion-picture’s history. The idea 
that a series of objects in different positions when moved 
rapidly before the eye would create the illusion of motion is 
by no means new. The Greeks of old had primitive devices 
employing this method. It is said that even the Chinese 3,000 
years ago painted figures on silk ribbons which when drawn 
through a small box appeared to move. 

But it remained for two Americans, both living and active 
and useful, to bring about the pictures in motion as we know 
it to-day. 

In 1888 Thomas A. Edison made practical a camera capable 
of taking a great number of photographs in rapid succession. 
But he had no suitable substance upon which images obtained 
by his lenses could be recorded. He perfected a camera, noth- 
ing more, 

In the same year George ‘Eastman, unknown to Mr. Edison, 
perfected a flexible ribbon of celluloid coated with sensitive 
emulsion. This was for use in his famous Kodak camera, which 
took pictures of the type we now call “stills.” Mr. Hastman 
knew nothing of motion pictures and had no interest in them. 
He did not even know that Mr. Edison was working on a 
camera to take them. But news of the celluloid ribbon in some 
way came from Rochester, N. Y., to the Edison laboratory in 
Menlo Park, N. J. The two men got together. The combination 
of inventions was found to harmonize, and then and there was 
the beginning of this great industry, which now carries the name 
of America to the ends of the earth. 

Little importance was attached to motion pictures at that 
time. They were a novelty—a sort of toy—and one person at 
a time looked at them through an aperture in a box, after 
having dropped in a coin. It was eight years later, in 1896, 
as I have said before, when motion pictures were first pre- 
sented in a theater as a form of entertainment. As such, they 
are 30 years old this year, and the industry is celebrating 
their thirtieth birthday. These first pictures were merely 
little flashes of action—a dancer—a chorus from a musical 
comedy and some waves breaking on the shore. They told no 
story, and there was no drama about them. They were simply 
pictures that moved—although even they seemed miraculous 
in those days. 

These first pictures ran for little more than one minute 
apiece and were registered on about 40 feet of film. 

The first attempt at drama—at a real photoplay—was not 
made until 1908, when a wild melodrama called “The Great 
Train Robbery,” which was 800 feet long and ran about eight 
minutes, was presented. 

In the early 1900’s the first motion-picture houses were 
established. They were usually vacated stores, or abandoned 
shooting galleries, and often the spectators sat on camp stools 
borrowed from the friendly undertaker next door. The shows 
ran about 10 to 15 minutes each, and the admission price was 
a nickel, -which gave rise to the name with which we all used 
to be familiar, “ Nickelodeon.” There was no music at all, 
at first; then the rattletrap piano was introduced chiefly with 
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the idea of marshaling one group of customers out, and another | 
roup in. 

a Whee we entered such places, we went furtively and were | 

more or less ashamed to be seen doing it. 

The motion-picture theaters of to-day are actually the show | 
places, the public monuments, so to speak, of many of our | 
municipalities, and we are all proud of them. Some of them 
seat as many as 5,000 persons and even larger ones are under | 
way | 
wiThe masterpieces of drama, of history, of comedy and trag- 
edy that we see now often run for more than two hours and 
form a whole evening’s entertainment. The works of the 
world’s most famous authors and playwrights are sought for 
pictures, and are made into photo-dramas that frequently are 
more interesting and vivid than the original novels or stage 
plays. We have orchestras, numbering as many as 80 musi- 
cians, educating the public in the finest sort of music, and 
possessed of libraries containing as many as 60,000 different 
compositions. 

It is true that in the early days the motion-picture business 
was a game, a circus, a fly-by-night sort of thing, conducted in 
a helter-skelter fashion, and with utter disregard of the com- 
mon-sense methods pursued by older and more established busi- 
nesses. 
money—and in the haste of getting this there was neither time 
nor disposition on the part of those who made pictures, and 
those who showed pictures, to realize the importance of this 
new thing that had fallen into their hands. Indeed, such a 
condition prevailed until very recent years. 

In 1922 the more thoughtful of the motion-picture producers 
and distributers, realizing the unlimited possibilities for good 
or for evil in this instrument for the transmission of ideas, 
got together and determined—and publicly avowed—that the 
power of the motion picture, great then, greater now, and in- 
evitably to be still greater as the years go on, should be 
wielded for the good of humanity. 

Nine producing and distributing corporations banded them- 
selyes together under the title of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America (Inc.), and in their articles of in- 
corporation they set forth their purposes as follows: 


Establishing and maintaining the highest possible moral and artistic 
standards of motion pictures, and developing the educational, as well 
as the entertainment value of the motion picture. 





I think it will be agreed that no more worthy ideals could 
have been set down and that if these ideals were carried out | 
with sincerity the whole world was bound to benefit. 

The first step taken by the men who formed this association | 
was to engage a leader and adviser, a man whom they could | 
respect and trust, and particularly a man equipped with a | 
knowledge of the real America and of the psychology of his | 
fellow Americans. 

They chose a man amply possessed of those qualifications— | 
Will H. Hays, a distinguished lawyer, a distinguished worker | 
in a number of causes for the betterment of America, and at 
that time Postmaster General of the United States. On various 
missions during the greater part of his life, Mr. Hays had been 
up and down, and over and across the United States, and was 
as familiar with the residents of tiny hamlets as he was with 
those of the greater cities. 

It seemed to him that there could be no greater public serv- | 
ice than the guiding of the destinies of this instrument, the | 
motion picture, which has so powerful an influence upon all | 
the people; and so, after long consideration, and with the full | 
approval of President Harding, of whose cabinet he was a | 
member, Mr. Hays accepted the position of president of the | 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America (Inc.), | 
and of adviser to this whole great industry. 

Of motion picture technicalities Will Hays knew nothing 
whatever, but one basie fact about pictures he did know, and | 
this fact has motivated his every action since he took office. 
That fact is this, that the motion pictures, the beloved “ movies,” 
belong solely to the people, and that the motion-picture industry | 
must always be the public servant. 

One of the -first steps taken by the Association of Producers 
and Distributors was to call a conference of the representa- 
tives of national, social, religious, welfare, and educational 
bodies, to secure their advice and cooperation in achieving the | 
purposes that I have just quoted to you. Out of that confer- | 
ence the Committee on Public Relations was formed, represent- 
ing through their member organizations many millions of men 
and women interested in public welfare. 

They proceeded to act as an advisory body to interpret the | 
desires of the public in relation to the motion-picture enter- 
tainments and to develop pictures to a higher plane through a | 
systematic plan of supporting the best productions. It was 
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evident that if the commendable pictures were successful from 
a business point of view, more of the same quality would be 
produced. About 60 national organizations came together in 


| the summer of 1922 to form the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions. Here are the names of some of them. The number was 


increased later to 73: 


The National Soctety of the 

National Soctety Colonia! 

National Health Council 

Boys’ Club Federation. 

The American Sunday School 

Chautauqua Institution. 

National Safety Council. 

American Home Economics Association. 

The National Community Center Association. 

Community Service. 

American City Bureau. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis, 

Safety Institute of America. 

Child Welfare League of America. 

American Child Health Association. 

National Education Association. 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

National Christian Board of the Young Women’s Associations, 

American Library Assectation. 

International Federation of Cathelic Alumnae, 

The Woodcraft League of America. 

Actors’ Equity Association. 

Commonwealth Clinb, 

The American Legion. 

American Federation of Labor. 

Jewish Welfare Board. 

Girl Reserve Department of the Young Women’s Christian Assocta- 
tion. 

Recreation Department of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Camp Fire Girls. 

The Council of Jewish Women. 

National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. 

Cooper Union. 

Associated Advertising Clebs of the World. 

American Museum of Natural History. 

National Council of Catholic Men. 

The Academy of Political Science. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Civic Federation. 

Boy Scouts of America. 

National Catholic Welfare Council. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Young Women's Hebrew Association. 

American Historical Association. 

National Association Civic Secretaries. 

National Tuberculosis Association. 

National Association of Book Publishers. 

National Christian Endeavor Society. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

General Federation ef Women's Clubs. 

War Department Civilian Advisory Board. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society in America. 

Girl Scouts. 

The National Security League. 

Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Assocta- 
tion. 

The Salvation Army. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association. 

American Clyic Association. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 

New York Child Welfare Committee, 


Sons of the American Revolution, 
Dames of America, 


Union. 


At the end of three years the committee found that its work 


| had increased to such an extent and had grown to such pro- 


portions that expansion on a broader scale was essential. 
Therefore the committee in the spring of 1925 asked that a 
full department be created within the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America (Inc.), with power and 
personnel to carry on the increasing work. This proposal was 
made by the committee to Mr. Hays and his associates, who 
acquiesced, and the department of public relations was estab- 
lished to serve as the industry's official means of continuing 


| and further developing public cooperation as initiated by the 


public-relations committee. The committee then disbanded, 
each organization continuing its contact through the so-called 
open-door policy already established. The secretary of the 
committee became the director of the public relations depart- 
ment of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributers of 
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America (Inc.), thus continuing the policies and plans initiated 
by the committee. 

By “the open door” is meant that an invitation has been 
extended to all thoughtful, interested individuals and organi- 
zations to-take their constructive and helpful suggestions and 
advice to the motion-picture industry through a department 
of public relations created for the purpose of receiving them. 
The invitation to the public was broad and definite. It said 
to the public: “ Be pleased to come in,” and it went beyond 
any other industry in asking the public, which it serves and 
to which it sells its product, to come in and say how pictures 
should be made. The “open door” offers a simple and con- 
crete method by which the public, on one hand and the indus- 
try on the other, might work together for the betterment of 
all concerned, 

The responsibility for using the “open door” was placed on 
the public and many individuals and organizations have ac- 
cepted the responsibility and availed themselves of the oppor- 

“ Official . they are called, have been 


tunity. contacts, us 
appointed by many groups throughout the country who are 
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wise more entertaining, and more beneficial than the average 
novel or stage play, or than a great number of magazines an 
newspapers. Those who make and show pictures under the 
guidance of Mr. Hays have come to realize fully another basic 
fact which he has always realized—that the manhood and 
womanhood of America is sound and wholesome, and that it 
wants wholesome as well as artistic and dramatic qualities in 
its entertainment. 

A very definite thing has been, and is being done by these 
motion-picture producers, and done in an entirely voluntary 
way, toward making sure that their production remains whole- 
some. I should like to tell you about this. 

We are all aware of some of the curious phenomena which 
mark this curious age in which we live. There has been here 
und there among certain groups of people, a tendency to defy 
the codes and conventions under which the world has operated 
for ages and which centuries of experience have proved to be 
the best rules for the operation of the world. In many printed 
books and in many spoken plays there have been extremely 
free discussions of this defiance, and of topics which before this 
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a heiping to interpret the wishes of the public. That these | particular era were discussed in whispers, if at all. ‘ 

id wishes have been met and that they have been correctly inter- The authors of such books and plays contend—and with 
ei preted is evidenced by the attendance figures for the motion- | Perhaps some justification—that they are simply reflecting 
. picture theaters in this country, + some aspects of the life which is going on about us. And if 
| One of the more conspicuous examples of the form of co- the motion-picture makers were to deal with themes and 


situations of the sort dealt with in such books and plays, they 
too might claim a right to mirror life. But they have not 
done so, and they say they will not do so. 

Their motives are a combination of good business sense as 
well as good morals. That sort of unconventional, code-defy- 
ing irreligious life portrayed in the more or less prevalent 


operation held out by the “open door” is to be seen in the | 
consultations which producing companies have held during the 
past year with responsible groups and individuals representing 
the best in American life in planning the production of photo- 
plays. 

or instance, when the picture Thank You was contemplated 
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the Fox Film Corporation invited a group of representative | 


ministers in New York to confer with the president of that 
organization, the scenario writer, the director of the motion 
picture, and others in authority as to the best manner of pre- 
senting the story on the screen. 

Thank You, as you know, has a minister for its principal 


character, and the story itself treats of the problems of an | 


The motion- | 8T@ all familiar, of course, with the agitation early this sum- 


underpaid clergyman in a small-town community. 
picture industry realized its responsibility and its opportunity 
in presenting a theme of this sort, and so churchmen were 
asked to outline how the minister should be portrayed. The 
latter responded to the invitation, and the picture Thank You, 
as a result, was praised by church people in every corner of 
America. 

Similarly, when pictures are contemplated in which special 
groups, such as Catholics, members of historical societies, or 
organized Protestant churches, are interested, representatives 
of these groups are asked to participate in the preliminary 
discussions and to offer such suggestions and advice as may be 
pertinent. In this way the motion-picture industry has gone 
a long way ahead of other industries in that it seeks advice on 
what the product shall be in advance of its presentation to the 
public, and it is getting this help in a most constructive way 
through its public relations department. 

Since its formation the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America have worked effectively with the drama 
committee of the Federal Council of Churches, with the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, with such societies as the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Boy Scouts, and the 
like. The door has been held wide open for these and other 
groups, and all have benetited by consultation on matters of 
mutual interest. 

I have said that credit for the present status of the motion- 
picture industry and the present quality of the pictures them- 
selves should go to the manner in which the industry has been 
self-regulated by those who control it. I should add that credit 
should likewise go to those splendid men and women who have 
served the department of public relations, and credit should 
go particularly to Will H. Hays, who brought the public and 
ihe producers together to sit at the same table in conference 
on motion pictures. 

From time to time we have had demands—not especially 
significant demands, but demands nevertheless—for some sort 
of Government regulations of this industry. It seems to me that 


that are now being brought about by Mr. Hays’ association, 
and the splendid men and women representing the organized 
better thought of the public. 

Since there is a variation of taste in regard to motion pic- 
tures as in regard to anything else, it may be that the picture 
makers can never please 100 per cent of their patrons any more 
than the novelists or the playwrights, or the magazine and 
newspaper editors, can please 100 per cent of their patronage. 
But it is an outstanding fact, I think, that the motion picture 
of to-day is not only cleaner and more wholesome, but is like- 








book or play is, after all, being lived by only an insignificant 
few, and it should not be impressed by means of the screen 
upon the minds of the vast majority who do not live it and 
who disapprove it. And it is to this vast majority that the 


| motion picture, if it is to be commercially successful, must 


make its appeal. 

That sort of life has never been shown on the screen. We 
mer over what were vulgarly termed “dirt” plays on the 
stage of New York City. There was a similar agitation last 


winter. The stage because of its tendency in this direction 
faced an extremely serious situation. So-called “ pure-play 
juries’ were formed. Some theatrical offerings were stopped. 


You may or may not remember the names of any of these 
daring plays. Perhaps it is better to forget them. But the 
motion-picture industry can ask a certain question as to those 
plays, which will get a certain answer. The question is, “ Has 
there been any attempt to turn these daring plays into motion 
pictures?” and the answer is, “ No.” 

Of their own accord, in the spring of 1925, the motion-pic- 
ture producers established a certain formula in regard to the 
subject matter which they intended to picturize. And it was 
this: Whenever a company which is a member of the Motion 


| Picture Producers and Distributors of America is offered the 


sereen rights to a book or play which they believe is of doubt- 
ful propriety, that company notifies the office of Mr. Hays, 
which is the headquarters for the industry. 

The company says, “ Frankly we are doubtful about the wis- 


' dom of making this subject into a motion picture even though 


it was a ‘ best seller’ as a book, or has had a long and success- 
ful run on the stage.” Mr. Hays has his staff read the book, 
or see the play and decide whether or not the company is 
justified in its apprehension over making a motion picture out 
of the subject matter. If they agree with the company, and 


| this is usually the case, a notice is sent out to all the other 
| member companies that company “A” has declined to picturize 


a play, whereupon the other companies adopt the same policy. 

By this degree of care more than 150 novels and stage plays 
have been declined for picturization within this period. 

Some of the books have been big sellers and some of the 
plays have been record breakers in their duration on the 
boards. But in the opinion of the motion-picture makers these 
stories were not the sort which should be offered to those who 
patronize the screen. I will not mention the names of any 


| of these books or plays, but you can cast your minds back over 
no regulation could possibly bring about the beneficial results | 


the past couple of years and recall the list of best sellers and 
best stage successes and dramas and there will occur to you 
some names of novels or plays which you have not seen, and 


| will not see, upon the screen. 


This was indeed regulation of the motion picture industry, 


| but it was regulation not by any political body, not by any 
| board of censors but by the industry itself. 


And it was far 
more effective than any outside regulation possibly could be. 
The operation of this formula alone, and this is just one of 


| many things the industry has done for itself, seems to me to 


be conclusive proof of its capability to regulate itself. 
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As I said, this organization, headed by Will Hays, started 
ts career in 1922 with nine members, and with an avowed pol- 
icy which I will repeat: 

Establishing and maintaining the highest possible moral and artistic 
standards of motion-picture production and developing the educational 
as well as the entertainment value and general usefulness of the motion 
picture, 


To-day the association includes 23 of the largest and most im- 
portant corporations which make and circulate motion pictures, 
and it seems to me that the artistry and wholesomeness of the 
pictures which we see upon the screen right now prove that 
these men have carried out their pledged word. 

There is one absolutely convincing and indisputable proof of 
the success of the motion-picture producers and distributers in 
carrying out the purposes to which they pledged themselves 
when four years ago they formed their association. That proof 
is the pictures themselves. 

That is the chief concern of all of us who are taking part in 
these hearings—the pictures. Are they what they should be? 
Are they what should be offered to more than 100,000,000 Ameri- 
cans each week as their principal form of diversion and amuse- 
ment? Apparently this vast number of men, women, and chil- 
dren feel that the pictures are what they should be since week 
after week they patronize them. Picture patrons have never 
asked for censorship. 

Let us look directly at the motion pictures—the individual 
pictures which are being shown to the hundred and odd mil- 
lions. Let us take, for example, a single week’s showings on 
troadway, New York, where you will find as diversified a 
theater patronage as you will find anywhere in the world. 

There is Ben Hur. We are all familiar with Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s classic story as it appeared in book form and as it 
endured for many years upon the stage. Now, thanks to the 
magic of the camera, it is a greater and more sweeping story 
than ever, and at the same time it is one of the most deeply, 
powerful, and reverential lessons in religion that could be pre- 
sented by any medium. It has the great thrill of the famous 
chariot race, and at the same time it has the inspiring story of 
the Nazarene and His disciples, and of the young Jewish patri- 
cian Judah, Ben Hur, who followed in the Master’s footsteps. 

There is The Big Parade, which brings to the spectator a 
finer and more accurate conception of the World War and the 
part played in it by our American youth, rich and poor, than 
any spoken oration or printed history could bring. It was writ- 
ten by a marine. Some of our marines took part in its fight- 
ing scenes. It is a powerful lesson in patriotism which never 
fails to bring forth cheers from those who see it, while at the 
same time it is one of the most powerful preachments against 
the tragedy and folly of war. 

Another war picture is showing—Mare Nostrum. This, be- 
sides being fine entertainment, is a revelation of the ruthless 
submarine warfare and of the intricacy and widespread nature 
of the spy system. This picture is thoroughly educational. 

The Sea Beast is a picture which is attracting great 
throngs. This is an adaptation of the famous story written by 
Hierman Melville, Moby Dick, a tale of those gone-by days 
when the whaling industry was well to the fore among Ameri- 
can enterprises and when wonderful sailors and courageous 
huntsmen were among the proudest products of New England. 
No less a personage than John Barrymore, commonly conceded 
to be America’s best actor, retired from an engagement on the 
speaking stage to appear as the hero of this photoplay. 

Broadway is witnessing a pictorial presentation of La Bo- 
heme, Murger’s classic narrative of life in the studios of the 
poor artists of Paris, with which story all are familiar in its 
form as an opera. 

Then there is a picturization of Mr. Belasco’s familiar and 
successful stage comedy Kiki. There is Stella Dallas, a fine 
and touching story of a mother’s love and sacrifice for her 
daughter. There is The Black Pirate, a fantastic and thrill- 
ing picture-play in color of the old days when the skull and 
crossbones flew at the masthead of many a ship. This is 
Dougles Fairbanks’s picture. The finest of our younger com- 
edians, Harold Lloyd, is to be seen in another of his frolic- 
some farce comedies, For Heaven's Sake. 

There is no picture in that group to which any person could 
offer reasonable objection. On the contrary, it seems to me—and 
it has been set forth by the professional reviewers of the New 
York City newspapers—that this is as fine a collection of pic- 
tures as present day and art and ingenuity could devise. Yet 
no special effort was made to establish any record for beauty 
and worthiness of motion pictures during this particular week. 
These pictures represent the type of excellence toward which 
the producers have been devoting their efforts since they formed 
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their organization—the standard of excellence to which they 
have been coming closer and closer with each succeeding year. 

Literally, hundreds of fine entertaining and beneficial photo- 
plays have been produced during the past few years. It has 
been my privilege and pleasure to see and enjoy many of them. 
Let me refer to some of the pictures dealing with subjects which 
have had to do with the history and development of our own 
country—and I might say that I do not believe history has ever 
been taught to our American youth so tellingly as it has been 
taught by means of the screen. 

The picture America, made with the approval and more 
or less under the supervision of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, one of the organizations cooperating through the 
public relations department, was a thrilling and xaccurate 
narrative of our struggle for independence. Janice Meredith, 
although a romance, dealt with the same period and portrayed 
the hardships and ultimate successes of our great early leaders. 

Coming a step further along in our history, we find The 
Covered Wagon, showing our pioneer forefathers making their 
way across the continent and fighting for their very lives 
against starvation and savages so that they might open up the 
West. Descriptive of the period only a little later we find 
The Iron Horse, picturizing the splendid and brave work of 
those Americans who linked the two oceans with the rails over 
which to-day we ride in comfort and luxury. 

Another means of transportation in which America was a 
leader was the steamboat. The development of this and the 
historic first voyage of Robert Fulton up the Hudson River 
on his little steamer Clermont are shown in another film 
masterpiece, Little Old New York. 

There are many great pictures dealing with the development 
of our western country: For example, The Vanishing Ameri- 
can, Which traces the history of one of our Indian tribes, and 
The Pony Express, showing how our mail was carried before 
the days of railroads. 

Perhaps the greatest historical picture ever made—one which 
impresses indelibly upon the minds of the spectators that great 
struggle between the States and that immortal statesman who 
dominated the scene—is Abraham Lincoln. This picture teaches 
more history than a hundred books or a hundred lectures. 

There are many religious and semireligious photoplays to be 


seen. The Ten Commandments, telling the story of the 
Exodus and of Moses receiving the divine rulings on the 
mountain top, preaches the most powerful sort of sermon. 


The Wanderer tells in film form the story of the prodigal son. 
There is Quo Vadis, depicting the martyrdom of the carly 
Christians. The White Sister is a semireligious romance 
of old Rome. In the way of modern semireligious pictures we 
have The Miracle Man and The Fool, dealing with the power 
of faith, and Thank You, a comedy drama showing the bard 
ships of the underpaid minister in a small community, made 
with the immediate assistance of the representatives the 
various religious denominations, 

The histories of other nations as well as our own have been 
taught to millions by means of the photoplay, for example, 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, Scaramouche, Monsieur Beau- 
caire, and Madame Sans Gene, touching upon French history; 
Beau Brummel and Nell Gwyn, among others, showing various 
aspects of English life. 

The current activities of our own Government are shown to 
great advantage in a number of motion pictures. Indeed, the 
Government was glad to cooperate with the producers in the 
making of some of these, for in no better fashion could our 
people learn what our leaders were doing. Classmates was 
made at West Point, with the participation of the Cadet Corps. 
The Midshipman was made at Annapolis, and was partict- 
pated in by our young men in training there. The Air Mail, 


showing America’s leadership in the carrying of commu- 
nications, was made with the assistance of the Post Office 
Department. 


There have been many pictures dealing with great American 
industries, for example, The Limited Mail and The Signal 
Tower, having to do with railroads, and Steel Preferred, 
showing the inside of another industry in which America 
leads the world. 

A distinguished list of the great authors, living and dead, 
whose works have been picturized might easily be set forth. 
The motion-picture producers do not seek their material in 
the low and unwholesome writings which in these days have 
apparently so vast a circulation. On the contrary, they are 
only too eager to purchase the picture rights from the very best 
novelists and dramatists. I might point out that several of 
Sir James Barrie’s works have been screened, among them 
Peter Pan and A Kiss for Cinderella. The Lost World is a 
current picture from the pen of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. We 
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have seen pictures by Sir Hall Caine, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Arnold Bennett, Johu Galsworthy, William J. Locke, Basil 


-s 7" : . > . | + - 
King, Thomas Burke, Anthony Uupe, Jeffry Farnol, Henry } fall the service was extended on a permanent basis. 


Arthur Jones, Michael Arlen, E. P. Oppenheim, Louis Joseph 
Vance, and others of this type. We have seen pictures from 


the French stories of Hugo and Balzac, and the later Sardou | 
and Cuitry, and the Austrian Sudermann, and the Spaniard | 


Ibanez 

Photudramas have been made from the American stories of 
those masters, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and Mark Twain, and nearly all the popwiar authers of our 
own day have been represented upon the screen, for example, 
sooth Tarkington, Joseph Hergesheimer, Edna Ferber, Ger- 
trude Atherton, Fannie Hurst, George Ade, Rex Beach, Gouv- 
erneur Morris, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Harold Bell Wright, Zane 
Grey, Arthur Stringer, Robert W. Chambers, Rupert Hughes, 
Richard Washburn Child, Peter B. Kyne, Elmer Davis, Lau- 
rence Stallings, Kathleen Norris, Alice Duer Miller, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, and others. 

I «do not seek to create the impression or to put forth the 
argument that the motion picture is primarily educational, It 
does not set out to be educational as its main purpose. It fs, 
primarily, and perhaps always will be, intended for enter- 
tainment. But I do contend that almost every picture shown 
carries a by-product of education, even though it be but edn- 
cation in manners, in customs, and the like. And even those 
pictures which have no special educational value—those come- 
dies and romances and (tragedies which deal with the everyday 
affairs of life—-have the very great value of diverting and 
pleasing for a couple of hours those who behold them. 

The tendency in motion-picture production to-day is to make 
great classics, clean romances of present-day life, comedies, 
purticularly these latter. And we must all concede that we 
can not find too much clean laughter in the world. 

Of course, no thoughtful person can reasonably expect all 
motion pictures to be constructed to fit the psychology of the 
12-year-old boy or girl any more than a thoughtful person would 
expect all books to be written for the child’s mind. The pri- 
mary purpose of the motion picture is entertainment of the 
mature. 

There are certain problems in life which must be picturized 
if we are to have drama (which is based fundamentally upon 
a conflict between good and evil), and some of these problems 
to be depicted perhaps are not just the sort of things for the 
young to see. Yet if these things are eliminated altogether, and 
if all pictures are made to appeal to the adolescent mind only, 
then adults will not wish to go to the theaters and the motion 
picture will quickly pass out of existence. 

There is in this connection a definite responsibility resting 
on the parents’ shoulders, just as there is a definite parental 
responsibility as to the books read by the young and the stage 
plays that the youth sees. 

In spite of this parental responsibility, however, the motion- 
picture industry has planned a service for the young which 
even now is in operation and which helps to take care of the 
situation. 

A series of pictures particularly adapted to the youth have 
been selected and carefully arranged for presentation in 
motion-picture theaters at special performances. More than 
two years were spent in preparation, in going through the film 
treasuries ef the companies belonging to the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America (Inc.), and in gathering 
the material which now provides 52 complete programs of 8 
reels each—a supply sufficient for a year’s showings. 

Each program contains a feature picture about five reels in 
length, a comedy, and a short-subject reel of an instructional 
nature, so assembled as to furnish a well-balanced performance 
of approximately an hour and a half’s entertainment. Included 
in these programs are such pictures as The Hottentot, The 
Busher, Dinty, Penrod and Sam, The Blue Bird, The Kid, and 
so on, with such stars as Mary Pickford, Wallace Reid, Charles 
Chaplin, Jackie Coogan, Marguerite Clark, Buster Keaton, 
Johnny Hines, Baby Peggy, and others who are known widely 
as outstanding figures in the motion-picture world. 

These programs made with the full cooperation of interested 
citizen organizations were offered to the public under the 
name of The Saturday-Morning Movies, and they were avail- 
able for use in any theater in any community where the 
public wished them. An admission price of 10 cents for chil- 
dren was arbitrarily fixed and the machinery by which the 
films were to be distributed through the film boards of trade, 
and so forth, was set into operation by the Producers and 
Distributors Association, 

Prior to this experiments were made in a number of selected 
theaters and communities in order to determine whether the 
children liked the pictures and whether the public response 
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| was as great as the voice of the demand. The pictures yo- 


ceived a hearty reception in the experimental state and last 


A great many communities at once availed themselves of 
the opportunities and the Saturday-Morning Movies were set in 
use, Since then the success which these programs have at- 
tained has been directly proportional to the interest exhibited 
by the parents, guardians, teachers, and others who have con- 
trol over the attendance of children at these showings. 

The Saturday-Morning Movie is now and will remain avail. 
able for use wherever there is a demand and an organized wish 
for them. Heads of various groups have viewed these pictures 
and in those places where they have been shown consistently 
children and parents alike have received them with pleasure. 
While the production in the last few years of so large a num- 
ber of pictures suitable and desirable for children has lessened 
the demand for special pictures for children, these programs 
are there for those who really wish them. 

._ At the same time there are in many communities groups pre- 
senting Saturday morning performances with pictures selected 
by themselves and shown under their direction and chaperonage. 
These groups are working harmoniously with the theater man- 
agers, the film boards of trade, and other industrial factors 
and with success, 

Not long since at a meeting of the ministers of many denomi- 
nations in Brooklyn, N. Y., the suggestion was made that 
motion pictures be shown regularly to the children of that 
city as one constructive method of preventing crime. This 
suggestion is directly in line with the thought of such leaders 
in juvenile training as Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, Colo., 
a world authority on the handling of children, Judge Lindsey 
in a recent address said: 


I know thousands of children who have been elevated, inspired, and 
made happier because of the movies; who have been kept off the 
streets, out of the alleys, the vulgar story-telling of the barnyards, and 
a multitude of idle, evil associations, by the wholesome appeals and 
opportunities of the movies. 


At the same time it is interesting to note that the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor has definitely refuted the 
charges that juvenile delinquency is increasing. A survey cov- 
ering u period of 10 years has shown that juvenile delinquency 
really is decreasing and that in the larger cities where the 
errors of youth have been more apparent the drop has been 
decided. New York, Washington, Chicago, all three, showed a 
big decrease in the number of children’s cases handled by the 
juvenile courts for each 1,000 of population. And this decrease 
has come at a time when the motion-picture theaters have in- 
creased by the thousands. 

There was a suggestion—indeed, a belief until a few years 
ago—that the ownership and control of the motion-picture 
industry reposed in the hands of a very limited group of indi- 
viduals. To some extent this belief may still persist and per- 
haps there is no better time to dispel the belief than right 
now. 

Looking over the statements, the financial statements, of 
half a dozen of the larger producing and distributing corpora- 
tions, we find that they have outstanding 3,554,115 shares of 
stock in the hands of no less than 11,516 shareholders resident 
in 45 of our States and no less than 12 foreign countries. 
This large number of individuals, widely scattered, are the 
owners of the movies. 

Motion-picture stocks are traded in every day in the ex- 
changes, and it is perhaps worthy of note that during the 
recent flurries when the stocks of other industries—older and 
formerly deemed perhaps most substantial—skidded down- 
ward in value, some to remain at the lower figures, the motion- 
picture stocks were affected little, if any, by the most of 
speculative trading, and if they did lose a few points, they 
quickly regained their former ratings. 

The motion-picture industry is not held tightly by any small 
group. More and more it is becoming the property of the 
public, which is as it should be. Since the business has been 
stabilized and operated under the sound common-sense methods 
of other great businesses our very best banks are only too 
glad to finance motion-picture production and distribution and 
our best financial eompanies are only too eager to take care of 
the stock selling and flotation. 

This increasing solidity of the motion-picture business is to 
my mind another proof of its ability not only to regulate itself 
but constantly to improve itself. 

There are numerous other instances to show how the motion- 
picture industry is regulating itself. Nothing could be more 
convineing perhaps of how it has settled its internal affairs 
than by observing how it used arbitration in the settling of 
its trade disputes during the last two years in its care of 








children employed fn the industry, and in its establishment of | 
a free centralized casting bureau which takes car of extra 
labor employed. 

A recent report by Prof. Raymond B. Dunlap, director of 
the child-welfare department of the Los Angeles public schools, | 
outlined how children are cared for in Hollywood. Every child | 
employed must have a certificate signed by his parents or 
guardian, the director, and the producer of the picture, and by 
the director of the child-welfare department. In addition, each 
child must have a medical certificate of health, new certificates 
being required for each successive picture in which the child 
is to appear. 

Schools have been established within the studios, these being 
maintained by the producers at their own expense but con- 
ducted under the supervision and direction of the Board of 
Education of Los Angeles. Teachers are employed by the 
board of education but are paid by the producers. The chil- 
dren, according to Professor Dunlap, are under eight-hour 
supervision, They must have regular hours for recreation and 
regular hours for classroom work, and at all times during the 
day are under the supervision of the teachers. The children 
are employed before the camera less than an hour a day, 
Professor Dunlap reports, and more often are not used for 
more than 10 minutes during the day. Last year the scholastic 
record of the studio children excelled that of the children in 
the regular public schools by 17 per cent. This degree of 
proficiency was due, according to Mr. Dunlap, to the better 
facilities supplied by the producers in comparison to those 
furnished by the city. 

The work with children in this field developed about the same | 





time as that in regard to labor in Hollywood. Prior to the | 
establishment of a free-casting bureau for extras those who | 
sought employment in pictures were required to pay 10 per 
cent and upward of their salaries to the employment agencies | 
through which they obtained their placements. Charges were | 
made not only for the first placements but for subsequent 
placements. At the beginning of this year a free-casting bu- | 
reau was opened by the producers in California, and through | 
this bureau all employment of casual labor will be made. The | 
bureau is maintained without charge to the employee. Through | 


the operation of such a bureau questionable agencies, schools, | 
and the like, which have held out false promises to movie-struck | 
men and women, will be abolished or wiped out of existence. 

The motion-picture industry, for the second year, has been 
the outstanding example of the successful use of the arbitration | 
system in settling trade disputes. A recent report of the | 
Arbitration Society of America declared that no other industry | 
even approached it in successfully settling its trade affairs. 

The following table will indicate just how broadly this system 
has been employed and how effectively it worked in 1925: 


Disputes, involving $2,542,544.40, disposed of_.........-._-. 11, 887 
Disputes, involving $802,747.69, settled before submission to the 

Se CO oc die darrian cares erences ancktiidgeieneiiian 4, 269 
Awards, involving $1,351,206.72, made by the boards of arbi- 

Cnc teh tebe nee hiniomameienmedt 5, 450 
Disputes, involving iene withdrawn by complainants__ 554 
Disputes, involving $87,147.86, dismissed by the boards... _ 292 
Disputes requiring a seventh arbitrator________---___-....-. 22 
Disputes, involving $205,216.71, pending Dec, 31, 1925_.-__._- 539 


Disputes were litigated after arbitration._....._._._.....___-_. 17 
Dispute was litigated before arbitration 1 


In 1924 the figures were as follows: 


Disputes between distributors and _ exhibitors § involving 
Rk RL COORG x init musinintan ele indatiabeens 11, 197 
Disputes involving $871,035.74 settled and disposed of without 
submission to boards of arbitration between time complaint 


was made and the meeting of the boards to hear same__-_-. 5, 697 
Awan involving $1,077,968.99 made by the boards of arbitra- 4.815 

Tui csocincetelieein cna te onimeness sip ceed atic eanceniiatarinseis iden lnniaineinaniashiten debi ential nneaamauiinminmnital . £ 
Disputes involving $132,115.48 withdrawn by complainants___ 832 
Disputes involving $38,502.35 dismissed by boards of arbitra- eee 

Wiis indets mens antetnes nenteenel events tata chenieamnemeaemeitemdends tena eiiiegl Ve 
Disputes requiring a seventh arbitrator............---..... 15 
Disputes oe $140,234 — en Jan. 1, 1926........ a_i 520 
Disputes litigated after arbitration............<.<cnccnncons 4 
Dispute litigated before arbitration....-......--..-.__--.--. 1 


These trade disputes were handled by 33 arbitration boards 
in as many key cities. Each arbitration board is composed of 
three exhibitors and representatives of three distributing com- 
panies, a seventh member of the board being elected in the 
event of a tie vote. 

Richard Washburn Child, president of the Arbitration Society 
of America, in commenting on the accomplishment of the mo- 
tion-picture industry in this important matter of arbitrating 
disputes, said: 


As yet no other industry can in any way approximate either in 
number of cases (arbitrated) or in the scope of their distribution the 
rapid progress made in the motion-picture industry * * * The 
experience of the motion-picture industry is duplicated by an increasing 
number of trade and professional associations which are making more 
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and more use of the principle of commercial arbitration, and for the 
second year the motion picture has given the American business world 
striking proof of the effectiveness of commercial arbitration in the 
Speedy and economical settlement of business disputes. 


With the development of the motion picture and the better 
understanding of its tremendous possibilities for human good, 
eyes were turned almost immediately toward the production of 
pictures that would aid in religious teaching and in the advance- 
ment of classroom work in the schools. Leaders in and out of 
the motion-picture industry felt that to have the motion picture 
and not to use it to advance religion and education would be as 


| wasteful as having the printing press and declining, or failing, 
| to print any books other than novels. 


While both the religious picture and the pedagogic picture 
were being discussed and planned for at the same time, the 
development of the picture for use in the churches came first, 


| though it was followed so closely by the development of the 


teaching-film field as to make both virtually the same age. 

In order that the foundations might be well laid, experiments 
in the church fleld were undertaken more than a year and a 
half ago, a department being established by the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America for that specific pur- 
pose. A series of religious pictures—about 11 reels, in fact— 
were obtained for the experiments, and these were placed in 


; @ number of churches in and around Greater New York. The 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ, as an interested party, 
organized the distribution in these churches. 

A careful check was made on attendance at the churches 
throughout the period of experimentation, and, as a result, it 


| was found that attendance on the Sunday nights when pictures 


were shown increased 36 per cent and the congregations were 
enthusiastic about the helpful instruction resulting from the 


| illustrated texts. 


When it was well established that motion pictures did assist 
the church in its work Mr. William E. Harmon, president of 


| the Harmon Foundation, offered to establish a Religious Motion 


Picture Foundation to carry on the work of providing suitable 
pictures. He gave $50,000 with which to set the machinery in 
operation, with the understanding that more money would be 


| available when the service was sufficiently organized for a 


broad use of religious films. 

In the establishment of the Religious Motion Picture Founda- 
tion, the Harmon Foundation had the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ of America, and the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America. These three 
groups, each with a distinct and yet necessary function, work- 
ing harmoniously together, insure important results. The 


| work of production has gone ahead steadily and already four 


one-reel pictures, based on biblical themes and church history, 
are in production and are almost ready for use in the churches 
as supplements to the sermons. 

The Rev. George Reid Andrews, chairman of the drama com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches, is vice president 
and general manager of the foundation, with offices at 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York City. Mr. Harmon is 
president, and on the board of directors are such men as the 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Council of 
Churches; John H. Finley; Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsey; W. 
Burke Harmon; and Carl BH. Milliken, former Governor of 
Maine, who is now secretary of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Religious Motion Pic- 
ture Foundation, announcement was made by the Hastman 
Kodak Co., of Rochester, N. Y., a member of the Motion Picture 
Producers and: Distributors of America, that that company 
would begin at once on a broad experimental basis the develop- 
ment of teaching films for use in schools. 

The pictures are to be closely correlated with selected courses 
of study and in accordance with a definite educational plan. 
The best available educators are to be employed by the East- 
man Co., and sufficient financial backing will be given the 
project to insure success for the experiments. 

As soon as enough teaching films are produced to warrant it, 
they will be placed in selected classrooms throughout the coun- 
try for trial over a two-year period. 

This important development is particularly interesting in 
view of the fact that George Eastman, president of the WHast- 
man Kodak Co., is the man who shares honors with Thomas A. 
Edison, as inventor of the motion picture. He produced the 
celluloid film which went with Mr. Edison’s revolving camera 
to furnish us with the movie of to-day. 

The announcement of Mr. Eastman’s proposal recalls the 
fact that in June, 1922, Mr. Hays, in addressing the National 
Education Association in Boston, Mass., offered the cooperation 
of his association and of the motion-picture industry in the 
development of pedagogic pictures and that, on that occasion, 
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the education assoclation appointed a committee to investigate | when viewed in true perspective. Such a course {s not constructive and 
the possibilities of the classroom picture, and to outline the | brings its own Nemesis. Finally, we can throw the welght of our in- 
} fluence on the side of those persons and groups, especially those inside 
A striking example of the way in which the motion picture | the theater, working for better things. This course recommends itself 


way for its development and use. 


is playing the triple role of entertainer, educator, and physi- 
clan, is to be found in the institutional work in which it is 
engaged. 
country—-such as prisons, orphanages, hospitals, homes for the 
aged, homes for the deaf, and the like—are receiving gratuitous 
film service each week, through the Film Boards of Trade. 
Several hundred other institutions are also using motion pic- 
tures as a regular part of their program of training and are 
finding the use both helpful and thoroughly beneficial. 

Granting that there are only 200 inmates in each of the in- 
stitutions, although the average must be far above that because 
some of the prisons alone house thousands of men and women, 
the motion picture thus is shown to 100,000 helpless shut-ins 
each week —or more than 5,000,000 in a year. And all without 
cost to the State or the institution, 

The pictures are the same as those exhibited in the regular 
motion-picture theaters throughout the country. The value of 
this sort of service in human good is beyond calculation. Some 
idea of what it means may be gained from the recently col- 
lected statements of wardens, superintendents, physicians, and 
others in charge, who can observe and sometimes chart the 
results. 

Dr. George W. Kirchwey, former warden of Sing Sing Prison 
and now head of the department of criminology of New York 
School of Social Work, says, for instance: 


Motion-picture entertainment is a great boon to all such institutions 
and a great means of reducing infractions of rules. Hospitals find 
that motion pictures have a tonic effect upon the inmates, stimulating 
them, preventing them from brooding, and putting them in a mental 
condition that is helpful in restoring health. 


Brother Paulian, of the Lincoln Agricultural School, of 
Lincolndale, N, Y., asks: 


Are not Many morals and lessons of life brought to the attention 
of such children, which lessons could not otherwise have been learned 
unless by personal contact and experience? 


Aud Miss Elizabeth Purcell, superintendent of the Colorado 
State Industrial School for Girls, adds: 


I strongly recommend the use of the motion picture in schools of 
this kind, not only from the educational standpoint, but also as a 
means of promoting good feeling and as an aid to discipline. 


These are but three illustrations, taken from institutions of 
three types, but they indicate the views of the many others 
using motion pictures for curative and recreational purposes in 
public institutions. 

Only this spring, for example, the motion-picture industry 
promised and gave hearty cooperation to the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in conducting a national music-memory 
contest in the theaters of this country. It has also fur- 
nished slides to many theaters to be used on May 1, calling 
attention to child-health day and the need for protecting the 
health of the young. It is working in this child-health cam- 
paign with the American Child Health Association and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. The industry is co- 
operating this very week in the be-kind-to-animals week 
program. The news-reel companies took special pictures call- 
ing attention to the need for properly caring for animals and 
the industry in other ways joins with the various humane 
societies of the country in furthering the work for dumb 
animals, 

This sort of constructive cooperation has become so effective 
and so helpful that about two months ago the drama committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches laid plans for its extension 
into other fields, to include the spoken drama and other amuse- 
ments, as well as the silent drama. 

For that reason, the drama committee of the federal council 
called a conference of representatives of the stage and the 
motion-picture industry, clergymen, leading laymen, and others 
interested in the development of the best in all drama. 

The real purposes are outlined best of all, perhaps, by the 
Rev. George Reid Andrews, chairman of the drama committee 
of the federal council, and likewise chairman of the joint 
committee appointed to develop the plans of cooperation. Doc- 
tor Andrews said: 

There are three lines of action open to the church, It seems to 
me: First, do nothing—the hands-off policy. This is unthinkable; a 
subject of such vital concern to so many people can not be foreign to 
the church. Second, line up on some legal censorship bill and work for 
effective legislation. Personally, I believe that the least legislation we 
do in regard to art education and religion the better for civilization 


Four hundred and eighty-seven institutions in this | 


to us for fair trial, and I believe will prove effective in application, 
The best reformation is always from the inside out and not from the 
outside in. If you of the theater agree with us, we want you to work 
with us toward a practical program of action, 


Mr. Hays, representing the motion-picture industry, followed 
by saying: 

My group stands at attention to do that which this group thinks 
ought to be done in all the great moral questions involved in motion 
pictures. No one in my group will make a picture that will not square 
with the proprieties as interpreted by this committee on drama of 
the Federal Council of Churches, 


Members of the committee appointed to proceed along the 
lines laid down by the federal council’s committee are: 


Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, of New York University and 
formerly United States Commissioner of Education; the Rev. 8S. Parkes 
Cadman, president of the Federal Council of Churches; the Rev. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert; Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson; Frank Gillmore; John 
Golden; Will Hays; Otto Kahn; the Rey. Charles 8. McFarland; the 
Rey. John A. Marquis; Car] E. Milliken, former Governor of Maine, 
now secretary of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America (Inc.); Channing Pollock; Felix M. Warburg; and Prof, 
Luther A. Weigle. 


I have named these distinguished individuals just to point out 
to you the sort of persons who are not attacking the motion- 
picture industry, are not asking for censorship, but, on the other 
hand, are giving the problems of the industry their sympathy 
and their earnest cooperation. They are constructive and not 
destructive. They do not tear down, they build up; and, as we 
all know, progress in anything can best come from sympathy 
and understanding and upbuilding. 

The faults of the motion picture are largely of the past. The 
accomplishments of the motion picture have been great, and 
their future is infinitely greater. 

While to-day there is little to apologize for and very much 
to be proud of, there is very much to be done. I would suggest, 
in fairness, that thought be given to what is right with the 
movies. Everything will be entirely right if everyone—and I 
include, of course, those who with honest motives and sincere 
desire to do good are asking for this legislation—will give to 
the problems involved their sympathy and constructive advice 
and cooperation. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House to-day immediately following the 
remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Grrgert] for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for 15 minutes immediately fol- 
lowing the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Gitperr]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Reserving the right to object, on what 
subject? 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. On the lake cargo coal rates, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will object for the present. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, immediately following the address 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. GitBert] to-day, I ask 
leave to address the House for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes immediately 
following the address of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Gitpert]. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. How many special orders have we to-day? 

The SPEAKER, One, for 40 minutes, by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. GILBERT]. 

Mr. SNELL. This will make 50 minutes. I will not object 
to this, but I shall object to any further addresses to-day. 


SALE OF TRANSCRIPT OF TESTIMONY BEFORE COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER. Before proceeding to the order of the day 
the Chair asks the attention of the House for a moment to a 
statement he desires to make for the Recorp. The attention of 
the Chair has recently been drawn to a practice which, it seems 
to the Chair, is of at least doubtful propriety, if not quite 
reprehensible. The practice to which the Chair refers, and 
apparently there has been no ruling against it, concerns the 
sale by committee stenographers and their assistants or substi- 
tutes of transcripts of their notes, taken before committees of 
the House, to interested parties before the transcripts have 
been submitted to the witnesses or to members of the committee 
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chairmen of the different committees. 

A special case was called to the attention of the Chair a few 
days ago, where a committee, having held public hearings and 
le ard certain testimony, decided that it was unwise to print 
the testimony for various reasons of public policy. In the 
meantime, however, it developed that a committee substitute 
ographer had sold the transcript of his notes to an inter- 
ested party. It eccurs to the Chair that that is an extremely 
reprehensible practice. In the first place, the Chair is unable 
to see What right of property the committee stenographer has 
in these notes, and an even more serious situation presents 
itself in such an occasion as that to which the Chair has re- 
ferred, Where the committee thought it inadvisable to make 
public the testimony taken at the hearing. Certainly the com- 
mittee should have the right to say that testimony should not 
be made public, and if a committee stenographer or a substitute 
may immediately, after transcribing his notes, sell a transcript 
of them to interested parties, then the functions and powers 
of the committee, in so far as publicity is concerned, are nil. 

The Chair understands that the Speaker has entire juris- 
diction with regard to both the Official Reporters of the House 
and the committee stenographers and their assistants or sub- 
stitutes. As there is no rule, so far as the Chair can ascertain, 
that would apply to this situation, he will make the ruling 
here and now that no committee stenographer or assistant com- 
mittee stenographer or any substitute may, either for or with- 
out consideration, dispose of a transcript of his notes to any- 
one Without first receiving from the chairman of the commit- 
tee permission in writing, specifying the person or persons to 
whom such transcript is to be delivered; and if any case is 
called to the attention of the Chair in the future where anyone 
has violated that rule, his sphere of usefulness in the south end 
of the Capitol will be at once ended. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I was following 
the ruling of the Chair as closely as I could, and unless I am 
mistaken the Chair omitted to include in the ruling the very 
persons who have been engaged in this practice, the assistants 
appointed by the committee stenographers. 

The SPEAKER. No; the Chair included them specifically— 
the stenographers and their assistants. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I quite agree with the Chair | 
that the ruling is a proper one. ‘ 


ate 


for revision, and certainly without asking permission of = 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I have talked with the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINcHELOE], who objected to | 
the request I submitted a short time ago, and he has now indi- | 
cated that he will not object. I therefore renew my request | 
made a few moments ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent, that, following the remarks of the gentleman from 
Indiana |Mr. Hoce] he be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE FENNING INVESTIGATION 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair | 
recognizes the gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. Grisert] for 40 | 
minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp the report of the Gibson subcommittee, 
so called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- | 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp the report of the Gibson 
subcommittee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House, | 
District affairs have been prominent at this session of Congress. | 
In fact, that too much time of the Congress is taken in con- | 
sidering trivial District matters is frequently voiced on the floor 
of the House. This is no new complaint, but has been heard | 
from early times. However, the District is the seat of gov- | 
ernment, it is the home of Congress, and Congress, whenever | 
it has attempted to act upon that suggestion, has always found, | 
like any other home owner, that sufficient time must be given | 
to relatively small matters at home. The time has now come 
when, instead of seeking a method to evade it, we should seri- 
ously face our constitutional responsibility. 

Since coming to Congress in 1921 I have been a member of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, and for the last 
several months I have been a member of the Gibson investigat- 
ing subcommittee which hes carried on a very extensive in- 
vestigation of the affairs of the District of Columbia. On that 
subeommittee there were five members three of whom were 
Republicans and two of whom were Democrats. The report 
has been made for practically a month now, but no. member 
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of the majority on that committee has ever discussed it before 
the House, and until I placed it in the Recorp a few moments 
ago the report of that committee has never heen made a part 
of our proceedings. We are in the closing days of the session, 
and I say it is now time for action, because affairs in the 
District of Columbia, as revealed by this investigation and 
as indorsed by the unanimous report of the committee, approach 
almost a scandal. 

It has been frequently asserted that the responsibility ts 
upon Congress, and while I would not for myself nor for any 
other member evade just responsibility, | say to you that that 
is not the fact, because it was brought to our attention that 
in at least two instances orders went down from the head of 
the District government, the commissioners, to their sub 
ordinates, to ignore the law that we have passed. Unless 
there is a change in the personnel who carry into effect our 
provisions, there can be no hope for any betterment in Dis 
trict affairs. 

The traffic bill recently passed by the House contained a 
statement of policy that the parking spaces iy front of hotels 
and the Union Station were charged with a general public 
interest. That declaration was removed by an amendment iu 
the Senate. 

And as it did not provide for anybody to do or not to do 
an act, it did not make lawful or unlawful anything, as one 
of the conferees I agreed upon the Senate amendment striking 
that out. Now, that brings to our attention this situation 
which I will discuss beeause it has frequently been discussed 
on the floor, the situation at the hotels and the Union Station, 


| There is in this District an interlocking of interests by men 


prominent in social, political, and financial affairs which 
absolutely dictate the administration of the local Government. 
Among those who know, they are referred to as the “ Big Five 
and the “Little Five.” Now these groups are directors in 


" 


| social clubs, taxicab companies, hotels, financial institutions, 


and public utilities, and they as hotel directors sell to them- 
selves as taxicab directors for a consideration a preference over 
the public streets. 

That does not, in my opinion, inure to the serious disad- 
vantage of the general public, because any taxicab or any pas- 
senger in any vehicle is permitted to approach the hotel from 
the same entrance, and when they depart from the hotel 
abundant taxicab service is furnished them, so that the gen- 
eral public in that particular, in my opinion, is not prejudiced 
but in some ways is benefited, because there being a particular 
taxicab company they have a greater check and a greater re- 
sponsibility for the recovery of lost articles and such other in- 
conveniences as they may suffer. Yet that is unlawful. There 
is not any law of Congress to remedy that situation, nor is 
any needed. Whenever any owner has dedicated to the public 
a highway, of course his control of that highway is lost, and 
all that is necessary is for the commissioners to instruct the 
police to cure that situation. The situation at the public sta- 
tion is different and results in great inconvenience to the travel- 
ing public. Whenever a visiting gentleman, or especially a 
visiting lady, hails a taxicab and goes to the Union Station 
they should be permitted to disembark at that entrance that 
is the most convenient, but unless you secure a certain taxi- 
cab you are not placed at the closest entrance but are removed 
several entrances, 

Now, that results in serious these 


disadvantage, because 


| runways are sometimes greasy, always dusty, and a lady travel- 


ing and going between these automobiles is apt and, no doubt, 
frequently does suffer inconvenience and damage to clothing. 
The commissioners on being asked about that situation said 
that as the courts had held that this was private property 
they were helpless to intervene. Well, it is private property 
in a sense that any other common carrier has private property. 
It is not private property in the sense that they can dis- 
criminate among passengers. The property of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad or any railroad is private property, yet not 
private in a sense that they have a right to give preference to 
any passenger or to any shipper, and all that is required is a 
direetion from the police to open up that traffic way. Now, the 
director of traffic here is a splendid and, in my opinion, a 
capable man, Mr. Eldridge, but he is not receiving cooperation 
from the district attorney's office. He testified to that, and upon 
inquiry into the district attorney's office we were absolutely con- 
vinced that he had been justified in complaining that he was not 
receiving cooperation. Now, while we are discussing the 
Union Station let me bring to your attention some more serious 
situations with that corporation. Since 1911 there has been 
on the tax books $13,000 against that one corporation, increas- 
ing from year to year, and at this particular time there is 
owing to the District through taxes from five public-service cor- 
porations alone $961,000. In my opinion there are millions of 
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dollars owing to the District in taxes, and the District is en- 
tirely helpless to collect that money. The corporation counsel 
is Mr. Stephens... Mr. Stephens impressed us as a man who 
would like to do his duty, but if the District is to be protected 
in its legal-rights there must be a change of personnel in the 
corporation counsel's office. I asked him this: 


Is not it true that year after year you are unable through suit or 
otherwise to collect the taxes from the Washington Terminal Co., but 
on the contrary, is not even the light or part of the light for that 
company charged to the District and paid by the District with the 
idea that the District would in turn collect it from the Terminal Co., 
and for at least six years not only have they refused to pay their taxes, 
and not only has the corporation counsel been unable to make them 
pay their taxes, but the taxpayers of this District have been paying 
some of their light bills as well? 


I asked him if that was not the fact, and his answer was, 
“Yes; that is the sad, sad fact.” But in covering this entire 
question I wish to begin at the beginning. I do not know 
whether I will have time in the 40 minutes to cover the situa- 
tion, but I will begin with the commissioners. Washington has 
no one executive bead like most cities, but its executive head 
consists of three commissioners, fhe engineer commissioner ap- 
pointed from the United States Army, who is Colonel Bell, and 
two others, appointed by the President, who at this time are 
Mr. Cuno H. Rudolph and Mr, Frederick A. Fenning. Although 
we did not complete the investigation as to the department of 
Commissioner Bell, the evidence before us did not prove any 
justification for any complaint in his department. 

As to Commissioner Rudolph, this is the situation: That 
commissioner is « large stockholder, owning from one-third to 
one-half of all the stock, of the hardware firm of Rudolph & 
West. When the commissioner was first put upon the stand, I 
asked him, Was competition in any wise affected by contracts 
with his tirm’? He told me in answer to my question that they 
did not, and in addition said that “ They participate equally 
with us in the contracts.” When the auditor of the District 
was produced, the figures showed that for the last fiscal year 
the District of Columbia did a business as the District with 
the firm of Rudolph & West for the one fiscal year of more 
than &70,000, and his nearest competitor only received con- 
tracts to a little exceeding $14,000. 

Mr. SPROUL of WUlinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Ulinois. Is it not a fact that the figures on 
all this hardware were the lowest figures on every contract 
awarded? 

Mr. GILBERT. No; not that they were always the lowest 
figure. In many of the departments, especially at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, they let the contracts to the highest and worst 
Lidder. [Laughter.] And in addition to that the specifica- 
tions are in many instances so prepared that every other com- 
petitor is precluded from bidding by reason of the specifications. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield once more? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Mlinois. Is it not a fact that they have 
got the best hardware store that there is in town? 

Mr. GILBERT. Of course, I do not know. I am not dis- 
cussing that phase of it. 

I say the commissioner said he did not get any discriminating 
part of the business over his competitors, and yet, when con- 
fronted with the fact that he got 5 to 1, I asked him the ques- 
tion: “In your previous testimony before the committee did 
you intentionally attempt to mislead the committee, or were 
you ignorant of District affairs.” And, accepting the less evil 
of the two propositions, he admitted that he was ignorant of 
District affairs in that regard. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I want to know from the 
gentleman whether or not the President of the United States 
has the power to remove a commissioner? 

Mr. GILBERT. I will come to that a little later on. 

Commissioner Rudolph, in my opinion, is ineligible to the 
office. Section 41 of the United States Criminal Code provides 
that no officer or agent of any corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany, or association, and no member or agent of any firm or 
persons directly or indirectly interested in the pecuniary profits 
or contracts of such corporation shall be employed or act as an 
officer or agent of the United States. It is common sense that 
he should not be put in that dual capacity. Rudolph’s income 
from that one line of business alone amounts, according to his 
statement, to more than $10,000 a year. 
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He did ask, when he went into office, whether or not he was 
eligible, and received the opinion from the corporation counse} 
that he was. But let me say to you here that it was show) 
before our committee that whenever any of these interested 
persons had a line of action they wanted to proceed upon, the 
opinion of the corporation counsel was universally that the 
action desired by the commissioners was legal. He is appointed 
by the commissioners. 

Now, let us pass from that situation and discuss the next 
commissioner, Commissioner Fenning. I understand full wel) 
that the Committee on the Judiciary has been investigating 
Mr. Fenning. For three months we also investigated not only 
Mr. Fenning but all the conditions in the District, and about 
a month ago we were able to file a report setting out the entire 
situation; and, although Congress will probably adjourn in a 
few days, we have not yet had a report from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and it would not be of any value to us if 
we did have it now. ‘ 

Far be it from me to reflect upon that great committee. 
But great bodies move slowly, and this one is so weighed down 
‘with learning and dignity that it can not move at all. [Laugh- 
ter.}] They have sat four months in attempting to find out 
whether or not Mr. Fenning was an officer of the United States, 
and whether or not he was impeachable. I shall not attempt 
to invade the realm of that committee. But it does not matter 
a snap of the fingers to this House or the people of the District, 
in their effort to secure relief, whether he is or is not an officer 
of the United States. The time has come when the people of 
this District are expecting, and are entitled to, some action. 
[Applause.] Think of the absurdity anyway of using the pon- 
derous procedure of impeachment and the time of the Senate 
and House to impeach such a man holding such an office. 

If I may inflict my humble opinion, I would say he is an 
officer of the United States. Senator Wartsu and other great 
constitutional lawyers entertain the same opinion. But I have 
the greatest respect for the able lawyers on our House Judiciary 
Committee who disagree with that. I have not given the sub- 
ject any great amount of care by reason of knowing that those 
able gentlemen can do it better. But I will say to them in pass- 
ing that in the case of Shoemaker against the United States 
the Supreme Court holds expressly that the engineer commis- 
sioner is an officer of the United States, and does not base it 
upon the fact of his Army connection. In fact, they do not 
discuss that feature of it. But they say substantially that, 
proceeding upon the conclusion that the United States possesses 
full and unlimited jurisdiction over both the municipal and 
fiscal affairs of the District of Columbia, both of the two 
officers, the Chief Engineer of the United States Army and the 
engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia, whose 
eligibility is questioned, were at the time of the passage of that 
act officers of the United States. If they are not officers of the 
United States, of what government or municipality are they 
officers of? 

But that is immaterial. Whether he is impeachable or not, 
he is removable, even though the acts are not impeachable in 
their nature. [Applause.] 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Shurtleff against United States, One hundred and eighty-ninth 
United States Reports, page 311, uses this language: 


By the fourth section of Article II of the Constitution it is pro- 
vided that all civil officers shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimres and 
misdemeanors. No one has ever supposed that the effect of this sec- 
tion was to prevent their removal for other causes deemed sufficient 
by the President. No such inference could be reasonably drawn from 
such language. 


In stating other causes for which the President could remove 
a civil officer of the United States they say this: 


Other causes for removal may, however, exist and be demanded by 
the interests of the service, in order that the office may be better con- 
ducted, although the officer may not be proved guilty of conduct com- 
ing within the statute as a cause for removal. 


Now, what is Mr. Fenning’s offense? I shall not even discuss 
it, but his admitted statement shows this condition resulting 
under him: That he is a lawyer. That by advertisement and 
by cooperation and connivance with Doctor White, the head of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital for the Insane, he contrived and per- 
fected an organization for the purpose of becoming a profes- 
sional guardian of insane wards who had estates. Whether or 
not he acted within the law I shall not attempt to discuss. 
These gentlemen can say that. But it is admitted by him that 
his purpose was not to render service, but to secure profits. 
Shylock of old did not go further in his grasp for the utter- 
most farthing. He went to the fullest extent of every enabling 
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jaw and in many instances beyond. 
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I submit to you whether or | 


not any man who plans to become rich out of the miserable | 
pittances of the poor and unfortunate shell-shocked veterans of | 


his country is fit to guide the destinies of the Nation's Capi- 
tal. [Applause.] Whether he is impeachable or not, I put 
squarely up to the President of the United States the responst- 
bility of continuing in office one who has either lost or betrayed 
the confidence of the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Fenning’s acts were made possible largely through the 
cooperation of Dr. William A. White. Out of the 61 applica- 
tions that Doctor White made for guardians for his insane 


wards, 60 of them named Mr. Fenning and on petitions pre- | 


pared in Mr. Fenning’s oflice. 

Mr. RANKIN. And they were just World War veterans? 

Mr. GILBERT. Just World War veterans; yes. I say that 
if Mr. Fenning is guilty of at least unbecoming conduct, which 
has destroyed the confidence of the people, then Dr. William A. 
White is as guilty as Mr. Fenning. Dr. William A. White 
should be removed from St. Elizabeths Hospital. [Applause.] 
It is the most extravagant and ill-conducted asylum for the 
insane of which I have been able to gather information. 

I want to say to this Congress that although I have received 


I have not been a persecutor. 
Committee to act as prosecutor, in view of the fact that I was 
a member of a committee that had not reported, I declined. 
After two days’ examination of Mr. Fenning, he thanked me 
personally for the manner in which I had conducted the cross- 
examination. 


r re » > kne , uve vey re ° iy , re | . 
You gentlemen know I have been here for five years and make it my duty. 


you know I am not a sensationalist. So I will tell you why IL 
muke that very strong statement. I telegraphed to the East- 
ern Kentucky State Hospital for the Insane; I telegraphed to 
asylums all over the United States, and I found that the aver- 
age employee numbers 1 to 10 patients; about 1 employee to 
every 10 patients, and seldom are there more employees, and 
yet at St. Elizabeths Hospital there is 1 employee for every 
846 patients, 

Not only that but it costs this Congress a great deal of money 
to run that institution. During the last fiscal year this Con- 
gress contributed to that hospital $1,283,000. Think of it. 
Bigger than the budget of some cities. And where did the 
money go? I will tell you where some of it went. They have 
spent for coal out there in the last 10 years $1,200,000, $120,000 
a year for coal alone, and they have consumed, at least we 
have paid for, coal enough amounting to 7% tons for every 
patient in that institution every year. 

Beginning years ago Doctor White capitalized his position 
there and from that time has neglected the hospital. He capi- 
talized his position in this way: He is the author of many 
books which he sells; he goes over the United States as an 
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Let me merely discuss one more feature, because, In my opin- 
ion, we are all interested in our school children. 

The same group of men that control every other activity in 
this District also control the school board. 

Captain Peyser, who is president of the Security Savings 
and Commercial Bank, who is post commander of the American 
Legion here, who everybody says Is above reproach, took the 
stand and testified to having been appointed—fhrough some 
oversight of the clique evidently—on the school board. He 
had not received his appointment three days until he was 
notified by three men, whose names I can give you if you want 
them, to meet them downtown at a certain place, where he went. 
When he got down there these three men told him what they 
expected of him, and for whom he should vote, and further- 
more told him that if he did not follow the program that at 
the expiration of his term—and he was only occupying an un- 
expired term—he would not be reappointed. Captain VPeyser 
names of teachers who were relatives of school 


| board members who had been appointed to secure the votes of 


'I have 


expert witness, and by reason of the position he occupies in | 
this Government hospital his evidence is of great weight and | 


very desirable. 
days as a witness in the Leopold and Loeb case for the defend- 
ants and helped save their unworthy necks. Instead of at- 
tending to the wants and comforts of those unfortunates, he 
is chasing around over the United States testifying for enor- 
mous prices. 

In view of the revelations of this testimony—not mine, and 
I am not stating anything that three of the ablest and most 
conservative Republicans on that committee would not con- 
firm—lI place squarely upon Secretary Work, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the responsibility of keeping this man in office 
longer, who, instead of being the protector of these unfortunate 
men, sick in body and mind, he has become the humiliator of 
their persons and the exploiter of their estates. [Applause.] 
Yes; I say humiliator of their persons, because the proof shows 
they kept one man in a cold pack out there for seven hours, 
when the usual time, even for a brutal prisoner, is less than 
one hour. They kept him in a pack for seven hours and he 
died the next morning. 


He was paid $250 a day for 14 consecutive | 


This hospital is under indictment now for the deaths of | 
men, and if you will read this testimony it will show you | 


that Doctor White has surrendered the management and con- 
trol of that institution to other men under his control. Their 
records are admittedly untrue in many ways. 
investigation by Congress once before, and they do not care 
what you think of them nor what you decree. I asked Doctor 
White if, in the opinion of the Congress, we should make 
recommendations for changes in that institution, would they 
be followed, and he would not say, but merely said that he 
would give them consideration. Then I said, “ Doctor, the 
only way for Congress to secure its will into enactment is by 
your removal,” and to that he made no answer. 

I have so much ground I would like to covyer——-I would like 
to cover this entire situation, but it would take two hours. 


They were under | 


obstreperous members, and his testimony can not be doubted. 
He did not follow the program, his time expired, and he was 


van | t reappointed. 
a great deal of local publicity, I have not burned any red fire. | My kad eee a 


When invited by the Judiciary | 


The head of the school board is FE. C. Graham, who is pres!l- 
dent of the National Electric Supply Co., and I hate to say it 
never enjoyed saying hard things—but the proofs 
showed that this school board is more interested in executives 
than in teachers, more interested in contracts than in the 
education of the children. I realize that this is a_ terrific 
indictment. I hate to bring it, but greater obligations to others 


I have many other conditions here which I would Itke to 
reveal if I had the time. This is no pleasure to me. I serve 
and have served on the District Committee for five years. It is 
a committee of great work, little prestige, and less pleasure. 
I am not seeking and would prefer never to be connected with 
any municipal government, because I am a country man. I live 
in the country, and these matters, by reason of that fact, may 
have assumed an undue importance in my mind. Some gen- 
tleman exclaimed in the committee that every municipality in 
the United States was rotten. I do not believe that, but I do 
admit that the government of the District of Columbia is ap 
preaching a scandal, and I warn the Congress, I warn all con- 
cerned, that you are helpless to remedy the situation by the 
passage of laws. It can only be done by a change in personnel. 
LApplause. ] 

I have only scratched the surface. The Gibson resolution for 
a further investigation by Members of both House and Senate 
should be passed before we adjourn. 

There are other departments as rotten as any I have men- 
tioned, but I have not the time to go further. 

Let me stress this reminder, that you need not pass laws 
and expect relief by having them administered by those now 
administering them. 

They are indifferent to all laws except appropriation bills. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


PRELIMINARY RevortT oF Special SUBCOMMITTER OF THe CoMMITTESR 
ON THY Districr or Co_tumMBIA, House or REPRESENTATIVES 


The special subcommittee of the District of Columbia Committee of 
the House was appointed pursuant to the following committee resolu- 
tion : 

* Resolved, That the chairman of the District of Columbia Committee 
of the House appoint a subcommittee, consisting of five members, with 
authority to investigate charges made against Frederick A. Fenning, 
one of the commissioners of said District, and others, and any con- 
ditions shown to exist through appointment of committees, guardians, 
or receivers by the courts of the District, and report its findings and 
recommendations on or before the Ist day of May, 1926. 

“The said subcommittee is further authorized and directed to make 
a study of the government of the District of Columbia to determine 
if irregularities or conditions exist that require further investigation, 
or corrective legislation by the Congress, and report its findings to the 
full committee on the date hereinbefore mentioned, with such recom 
mendations as it deems necessary to improve municipal management of 
the District. It is further 

“ Resolved, That the officers and employees of al! administrative and 
judicial services of the government of the District of Columbia shall 
furnish to the said subcommittee such Information as it may require 
from time to time; and the said subcommittee shall have access to and 
the right to examine any books, documents, papers, or records of the 
administrative or judicial services for the purpose of securing the 
information needed in the prosecution of its work.” 

The subcommittee has held various meetings, examined such wit- 
nesses as were willing to appear, and the documentary evidence pre- 
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sented. The subcommittee has proceeded with difficulty, owing to the 
fact that it did not have the authority to employ and use examiners 
and investigators, or power to compel the attendance of witnesses. 
We have bad, however, cooperation on the part of the officers and em- 
ployees of all the administrative and judicial services of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and have been given much valuable 
information during the progress of the inquiry. 

The subcomfhittee has not been able to make such an exhaustive 
etudy of the government of the District of Columbia as the conditions 
demand, A study of a government of a municipality of the size of the 
city of Washington requires painstaking labor, much time, and the 
advice and help of men and women trained in municipal management. 
So far as we have gone we have endeavored to discover conditions that 
appear to us to require remedial legislation with the sole view of im- 
proving the government of the Capital City. We have followed a 
definite policy of making our work constructive and not destructive. 


FREDERICK A. FENNING 


Charges were made against Frederick A. Fenning, one of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, as of record appears. Pursuant to the resolution 
hereinbefore referred to, we proceeded to investigate some of these 
charges, but before completion the House, acting upon specific impeach- 
ment charges, authorized the House Committee on the Judiciary to pro- 
ceed with an investigation to determine if articles of impeachment 
against Commissioner Fenning should be presented to the Senate, as 
provided by the Constitution of the United States. The subcommittee 
thereupon desisted from further investigation of the charges against 
the commissioner, except as to phases partially covered in order to 
complete the record of the proceedings. 

Ilowever, our inquiry concerning Mr. Fenning did, in our opinion, 
disclose conditions requiring the attention of Congress, The Code of 
Laws of the District of Columbia relating to the guardians of infants 
provides for the appointment of guardians of persons and guardians of 
estates by the probate court and fixes the commission to be paid to the 
guardian “not exceeding 10 per cent of the principal of the personal 
estate and on the annual income of the estate.” There is no limit to 
the number of guardianships to which one person may be appointed, 

The code, in the sections relating to non compos mentis persons, 
provides that the Supreme Court of the District acting in equity has 
full power to appoint committees or trustees to look after the estates 
of such persons but ts silent as to the fees that may be allowed to a 
committee or trustee. No limit is placed as to the number of lunatics 
for whom a committee may act. 

The testimony before the subcommittee shows that Mr. Fenning was 
forinerly a clerk in the Bureau of Pensions. He left that position 
about 1898 to practice law, made a specialty of lunacy and guardian- 
ship cases, and has been appointed as a committee or guardian for 
about 450 wards, aside from World War veterans’ cases, from 1898 
to 1925 

St. Elizabeths Hospital 1s a Government institution for the insane. 
Patients from all sections of the country are sent to it for treatment 
by various Government departments. Nine hundred and forty-three 
veterans of the World War are inmates. Nearly all are entitled to 
and receive compensation through the Veterans’ Bureau. We find 
that Mr. Fenning, at the time the report was made to us, was serving 
as a committee for 93 inmates; that he has also served in that capacity 
for 44 from which he had been discharged by reason of the death of 
the ward or appointment of others as committee, Aside from these 
cases he is acting for several other dependents of the bureau, From 
1919 to 1925, inclusive, he received, as fees from the 93 and the 44 eases 
herein referred to, the sum of $88,001.29. In addition, he was receiv- 
ing an income of several thousand dollars annually as fees in other 
cases In which he was acting. Mr. Fenning was appointed a commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia June 5, 1925. 

A bond is required of the committee by the court in each and every 
case. Mr. Fenning had himself appointed as agent of certain bonding 
companies and bonded himself as committee in said companies, paying 
out of the funds of his ward an annual premium of which he received 
25 per cent as a commission as an agent for said companies. 

Mr. Fenning as committee visited St. Elizabeths about once in two 
weeks and saw some of his wards. These wards were of the class who 
needed the kind and considerate cooperation and sympathy of their 
committee. They are wrecks of the storm of war. An unmistakable 
duty rests upon everyone charged with their care to give their every 
need sympathetic attention. The duty requires personal service to the 
ward, not service that means financial return to the committee. The 
actuating motive of the committee should be to render that service for 
the sake of helping the unfortunate, not for the purpose of gain. 

It is apparent that Commissioner Fenning was not actuated by such 
motives, but sought this class of cases, and he built up a lucrative 
business therein. 

The subcommittee fs satisfied that fn that class of cases a committee 
can not look after more than five wards, unless it be a trust company, 
and give such attention to them as is needed. This is the judgment of 
Director Hines, of the Veterans’ Bureau. To remedy that condition 
bills have been introduced and reported favorably which propose to 
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HMmit the commission to 5 per cent and the number of wards for whom 
one person may act, elther as committee or guardian, to five, except 
when the wards are of one family or entitled to property from the one 
estate, or the guardian or committee may be a trust company. 

These bills are H. R. 12109, 12110, 12217, and 12218. It ts the 
opinion of the subcommittee these will cure the conditions found to 
exist in respect to the appointment of guardians, committees, and the 
commissions to be allowed. 

Committees are appointed by a judge of the supreme court, sitting 
in equity, upon petition and hearing. In cases of lunatics, if a non 
compos mentis person has no known relative available to make appli- 
cation for appointment, application has usually been made by Dr. 
William A. White, superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital. In 60 
of the cases of veterans arising since the World War, Doctor Whit: 
petitioned the court to name Frederick A. Fenning as the committee, 
and named Mr. Fenning in all but one petition preferred by him. The 
petitions in nearly all of these cases were made upon blanks from the 
office of Mr. Fenning and were prepared by him. Testimony was intro- 
duced tending to show that Mr. Fenning was notified from St. Eliza- 
beths when a veteran was received there who possessed property. 
During the period covered by these applications, Doctor White and 
Mr. Fenning were in partnership in the business of buying and collect- 
ing second-mortgage notes. They have been close friends for over 20 
years, Their relations have heretofore been the subject of congressional 
investigation and the subject of inquiry by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

In practically all of the cases the veterans received regular income 
through the Veterans’ Bureau, paid monthly, either as insurance or 
compensation, or both. Mr. Fenning, as committee, invested this in- 
come, made such payments to the veteran as directed, caused clothing 
to be supplied and visited them at infrequent intervals. For this Mr. 
Fenning charged for and was allowed by the court from 5 to 10 per 
cent on the principal and income of the estates of his wards, 

The manner in which Mr, Fenning secured his business, the gross 
amount of fees he charged and received out of the estates of insane 
veterans under his care, his continuance in the practice of the law and 
in the handling of estates of more than a hundred wards since he 
became commissioner, his method of writing his own bonds, receiving a 
portion of the premiums and still charging the same to the estates of 
his wards, his attitude toward the enforcement of laws passed by Con 
gress relating to the District of Columbia and the consequent loss of 
confidence in him on the part of the public makes his continuance in 
office incompatible with the best interests of the District. 


CERTAIN PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


It has developed from the hearings that certain high officials of the 
District of Columbia are sharing in the earnings and profits of firms 
and corporations doing business with the District in furnishing mate- 
riats and supplies. It is the opinion of the subcommittee that the 
practice is contrary to the spirit, if not the letter, of section 41 of the 
Criminal Code of the United States, which is as follows: 

“No officer or agent of any corporation, joint-stock company, or asso- 
ciation, and no member or agent of any firm, or person directly or 
indirectly interested in the pecuniary profits or contracts of such cor- 
poration, joint-stock company, association, or firm, shall be employed or 
shall act as an officer or agent of the United States for the transac- 
tion of business with such corporation, joint-stock company, association, 
or firm. Whoever shall violate the provisions of this section shall be 
fined not more than $2,000 and imprisoned not more than two years.” 

The provisions of this section should be strictly adhered to, and no 
official should be placed in a position of dual allegiance. 

COMMITMENT OF INSANB 


The United States Government uses St. Elizabeths Hospital for the 
care of its insane. Patients are committed upon a written order of the 
War Department, the Navy Department, the Public Health Service, the 
Veterans’ Bureau, or other governmental agencies. The insane of the 
District of Columbia are also committed. The superintendent of the 
institution is Dr. William A. White, hereinbefore referred to. The 
final determination of insanity is through writs of de lunatico Inquir- 
endo issued from the court of equity and heard before a jury im 
paneled from among the petit jurors in attendance in the supreme 
court of the District. 

Of the 4,400 patients detained at St. Elizabeths, about 50 per cent 
of them have never been adjudged insane, and the legality of their 
detention might be tested by a civil court through habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings. The subcommittee is of the opinion that epecific laws should 
be enacted covering the commitment of people claimed to be insane 
and the subsequent determination of insanity by proper court proceed- 
ings in order to safeguard constitutional guaranties and protect the 
public at large. To meet this situation the subcommittee proposes 
H. R. 12173, now before the full committee. 

The subcommittee heard considerable testimony as to conditions at 
St. Elizabeths, examined Doctor White and several of his assistants, 
some of the attendants, and some of the inmates. The conditions 
existing have been the subject of recent grand-jury investigation, and 
indictments are now pending against two former attendants for a 
murder alleged to have been committed at the institution. The grand 
jury has recomurended a complete and full investigation of St. Bliza- 
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beths by the Congress. A concurrent resolution calling for a survey by 
the Comptroller General has been adopted on the part of the Hous 
and is pending before the Senate. This survey is recommended | 
the subcommittee. 

We find that the annual coal consumption at the tnstitution has 
peen 7.23 tons per person during the last 10-year period. During 
that period it appears that $1,217,255 has been expended for coal, 
The cost per capita per annum shows a range from $18.96 to $50.30, 

The testimony tended to show that in some cases awards in bids 
for supplies were not made to the lowest bidder and that specifica- 
tions are drawn so as to be exclusive in favor of some one concern 

in connection with the maintenance of the indigent insane of the 
}istrict we find that over a million dollars was used during the last 
fiscal period. Careful inquiry should be made to determine if this 
tremendous expense is justified. 

Many complaints as to conditions and practices at the institution 
have come to the attention of the subcommittee, some of which have 
been partially investigated, but as to these we make no findings. 

We are satisfied that there should be a full investigation made by 
the Comptroller General of financial conditions, and by a joint con 
eressional committee as to the management and practices there. The 
expenditure for coal seems large to the subcommittee and raises a 
question if there has not been a waste of the people’s money allowed 
for the running of the institution, 


y 


POLICE COURT 


The police courts of the District have jurisdiction over all minor 
criminal cases. The work of these courts has greatly increased during 
the past 20 years. In 1902 approximately $60,000 was collected 
through the imposition of fines. In 1925 this amount had increased to 
about $600,000. In 1925 nearly 66,000 cases were disposed of, an 
average of over 200 for each working day. 

Kach morning the priseners held under confinement are brought to 
the Police Court Building from the various police stations. The 
accommodations at the Volice Court Building for these prisoners are 


wholly inadequate. The accommodations for two of the courts are | 


inadequate. Every part of the space in the building is utilized. The 


ber of prisoners brought in is naturally greater on Monday than | 
ee ee oe 7s we } can not report on this important subject. 


on any other day of the week. Sometimes 150 prisoners are crowded 
into a room about 18 by 40 and have scant standing room. 

As a remedy the committee bas recommended the erection of a new 
Volice Court Building and a bill authorizing its construction has 
already passed the House. 

We recommend the early erection of such a building as will answer 
the requirements of Washington 20 years hence. 

OCCOQUAN 

The workhouse and the reformatory of the District are located at 
Occoquan and Lorton, some 20 miles outside the limits of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the State of Virginia. These were authorized 
upon recommendation of President Roosevelt in 1909, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 648, Sixtieth Congress, second session, transmitting a very 
exhaustive study of the situation relative to the jail, workhouse, etc., 
by Judge Wendell I’. Stafford, of the supreme court, with an experi 
ence of 10 years on the bench; John Joy Edson, then a resident of 
over 40 years in the District, and who has been associated with nearly 
every movement for social betterment In the city of Washington, and 
Robert V. La Dow, superintendent of Federal prisons. 

These institutions were established with a view of carrying into 
effect the parole system, to better the old system of dealing with those 
discharged from confinement and to prevent the turning back upon 
society of its avowed enemies. 

The subcommittee visited the workhouse and found conditions gen- 
erally satisfactory. It has no walls and few cells. The honor system 
is employed with excellent results. These institutions represent an 
advanced idea in the handling of prisoners, and we commend the scheme 
employed as a model for other sections of the country. 

We did, however, find at Occoquan several prisoners in chains. 
These were men who had made an attempt to escape. Upon capture 
they were returned, placed in cells and chains, Some of these pris- 
oners had worn chains for months, 

The subcommittee believes that this practice should not be per- 
mitted in this enlightened age. It is unnecessary and wholly at vari- 
ance with all ideas of prison reform and the purpose of these insti- 
tutions. 

There is before the committee a bill providing that an escape or an 
attempt to escape be made a separate penal offense. This is the law 
of many jurisdictions. 


SALE OF SPACE IN PUBLIC STREETS 


Some testimony was taken by the subcommittee showing that certain 
taxicab companies are using the public streets in front of hotels and 
Space at Union Station, to the exclusion of the use thereof by the 
public, 

The taxicab companies are paying the hotels for the privilege of 
serving their patrons, and these taxicab companies are monopolizing 
the street space in front of these hotels, excluding other taxicab com- 
panies from using the public approaches thereto, 
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According to evidence presented to the subcommittee, the hotels are 
in receipt of a large revenue from these taxicab companies for these 
privileges The District Commissioners should investigate the sale of 
these privileges by hotels and take such remedial action as will fully 
protect the interests of the public and their right to use the public 
streets of the city of Washington, 

The same condition exists at Union Station, where the WAshington 
Terminal permits only one taxicab company to use the main approach 
to the Union Station, excluding other taxicab companies and private 
cars from using the same and compelling travelers going to the station 
to find their way into the same through traffic on Massachusetts 
Avenue or at other inconvenient points at such station. 

The inconvenience occasioned to the traveling public by this situa- 
tion at Union Station is insufferable and should be remedied by legis 
lative action, 


SCHOOLS AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Many complaints have been made to the subcommittee in regard to 
the control of the school system of the District and the construction of 
school buildings under the five-year building program. 
been presented tending to show that the present school board is under 
the control of one man, connected up threugh financial, business, and 
social relations with a small coterie of citizens who appear to be in 
strategic positions in control of the government affairs of the District. 
It appears from the testimony before us that when members of the 
school board are not willing to go along with a policy as dictated by 
the controlling power, ways are found to remove or control their ac- 
tivities. The only purpose of the schools of the District should be to 
educate the children. The schools should not be made the medium 
of politics or used to encourage a desire for personal or financial gain. 
Lack of time has prevented more than a superficial study of the school 
problem. We are satisfied It should be thoroughly surveyed. 

The Comptroller General's office is making a study of complaints in 
regard to the erection of school buildings. The report was not ready 
in time for use to permit us to go into the subject. It will be available 
in a short time, however, and is expected to fully cover that phase of 
activity. Until the survey of the Comptroller General is available we 


Testimony has 


TAXATION 


The subcommittee looked into the subject of taxes and taxation far 
enough to establish the following facts: 

Notices of assessment on real estate are not given. Notice by adver- 
tisement in newspapers is given when taxes are due. If real-estate 
taxes are not paid when due, such real estate is advertised for sale and 
sold, but no personal notice is given to the owner thereof. The parcels 
are advertised in a book published, as provided by law, at an expense 
of several thousand dollars each year. In 1925 about 19,000 pieces of 
real estate were sold for taxes and purchased principally by four con 
cerns engaged in the business of purchasing at tax sales. In order to 
redeem the owner must pay the expenses of the sale and interest at 
the rate of 1 per cent per month. 

An annual return of personal property is required. The committee 
is of the opinion that that return should also include the real estate 
owned by the taxpayer. Then the assessor's office and the collector's 
office would have a proper list of all the property owned by any one 
person liable to taxation. The law should provide for a personal state- 
ment of taxes to the taxpayer when the taxes are due, and also per- 
sonal notice of a tax sale. The cost of these notices would not be 
greater than the cost of the book advertising the various parcels In 
order for a taxpayer to ascertain definitely if his or her property ts 
advertised for sale, he must purchase or secure the book advertising 
the same, which in 1926 sold for $14.60 per copy. A real injustice 
results to hundreds of taxpayers. Real-estate titles become involved 
and expensive litigation naturally follows, 

Assessments upon real estate are made every two years and improve- 
ments added annually. The assessor and the chairman of the board of 
commissioners recommend an annual assessment. The annual assess- 
ment would cost the District $18,600 more per annum, but would 
result in an increase in taxes of at least $170,000 every second year. 
There is an actual annual increase of $10,000,000 in land values in 
the District. Applying the present tax rate of $1.70, it will be seen 
that the city loses in taxes $170,000 every second year. The follow- 
ing cities, comparable in size with Washington, have annual assess- 
ments: Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Newark, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
and St, Louis. The subcommittee recommends a change in the law to 
effect annual assessments and has introduced a bill to cover this 
recommendation, 

It was called to our attention through the testimony of the tax 
eollector for the District that motorists are paying only a nominal tax. 
A car of the class used by a majority of the people of the District 
ylelds by assessment as personal property about $7.50 in annual taxes. 
The owner also pays $1 per year for number plates and $1 per year 
for a permit to operate. This is only a small percentage of what he 
should pay. Motor vehicles wear out the streets and the motorist 
should bear an equitable proportion of the expenditures made neces- 
sary for his benefit. We recommend a scientific method of levy by 
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an annual permit for operators. 

The subcommittee finds that there fs now due the District the sum 
of $961,439.15 as back taxes from various public-service corporations. 
To this sbould be added 8 per cent interest from the date each item 
due. A portion of this amount has been due since 1910 and 
many items have been in Htigation for years. In addition there are 
other claims against the same corporations amounting to more than 
$200,000. The subcommittee recommends vigorous prosecution of all 
the cases Involving these taxation matters. Corporations should be 
made to pay their taxes as well as the ordinary citizen. When they 
fall to do it they are placing upon the other taxpayers the burden 
they ought to benr. It would be money well expended if Congress 
would appropriate liberally for the employment of the best legal talent 
available to protect the interests of the people of the District, as it 
is apparent that suits pending against the corporations have not been 
prosecuted as expeditiously as they should, and as the necessities of 
the District demand, 


became 


THE JUDICIARY 


The judges of the District courts were requested to appear before 
the subcommittee to explain complaints which had been lodged with 
the subcommittee, and in support of which testimony was heard by the 
subcommittee. There has been no evidence introduced, nor is there 
any suspicion of corruption or lack of integrity on the part of these 
judges. LIlowever, certain practices have grown up which, in the 
opinion of the subcommittee, may have caused criticism. Some of the 
judges receive salaries for delivering lectures at certain law schools in 
the District, the dean of which is a member of the bar in active prac- 
tice. The judges so associated should not sit in cases in which such 
officials of said law schools appear as counsel. 

In the opinion of the subcommittee action of the court in ex parte 
proceedings has for some time been too drastic and the power of pun- 
ishment for contempt vested in the courts has been too severely exer- 
cised. The subcommittee suggests that the greatest caution should 
be exercised in ex parte proceedings and the power to punish for 
contempt should not be used indirectly to imprison a person for debt 
and that a maximum time in punishment for contempt should be estab- 
lished by law. 

The judges of the supreme court of the District appoint the mem- 
bers of the school board, and evidenee heard by the subcommittee 
seems to indicate that certain members of the school board have 
assumed to exercise unwarranted powers in school matters, and it is 
charged have also exerted an influence in the selection of the members 
of the school board, The charge is made that members of the school 
board who are not responsive to the wishes of those who dominated 
the school administration were not reappointed upon the expiration of 
their terms. The judges, therefore, in whom this power of appoint- 
ment is vested should inquire into this situation and be careful to 
appoint to the school board only those whose sole interest is the wel- 
fare of the pupils. 

Great care should be exercised in the selection of trustees and 
committees of the estates of minors and incompetent persons and their 
accounts, and the commissions and costs allowed in the administra- 
tion of such estates carefully scrutinized by the court. Auditors and 
other officials having to do with such estates and the accounting 
thereof should be held to a strict accountability and required to per- 
form the duties in connection therewith in strict conformity with 
law. 

PROBATE COURT 


Under the present code provisions and court practice, a justice of 
the supreme court handles all cases relating to estates of deceased 
persons and infants, acting as a probate court. Matters relating to 
estates of non compos mentis persons come before the equity side of 
the court. The justices rotate in the hearing of these cases. The 
dockets of the supreme court are crowded. Some of the justices have 
suggested the addition of more judges to take care of the situation. 

We believe there should be established fn the District an inde 
pendent court of probate to deal specifically with all cases relating to 
estates of deceased persons, infants, and those who are non compos 
mentis. This would relieve the present condition in the supreme court. 
We believe this to be the better practice and would insure a judge 
who would become a specialist tn that department of law. A bill to 
earry out this recommendation is before the Congress. 

The subcommittee has been unable to nrake as complete an fnves- 
tigation and survey as contemplated by the authorizing resolution. 
Other activities should be studied and other lines of inquiry pursued. 

A considerable portion of the time of each session of Congress is 
taken up with the consideration of comparatively trivial matters relat- 
ing to the District of Columbia which ought to be handled by the agen- 
cles administering the affairs of the District. An exhaustive study ts 
to determine how far Congress may or should go in that 
direction and still keep within the provisions of the Constitution. 

We therefore recommend the adoption of a concurrent resolution 
providing for a joint committee of the Senate and the House to make 
a complete survey of the government of the District of Colunrbia and 





necessary 
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registration as made by some States, of a certain number of cents for | report such 
each hundredweight or horsepower of the car operated and in addition | changes that will improve conditions in the District and relieve t! 


| 


‘in the manner indicated. 
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recommendations as are deemed advisable both as 


to 
he 
Congress of many details of legislation relative thereto. 
E. W. Gipson, 
Chairman, 
Frank E. Bowman, 
Rosr. G, Houston, 
THos. L. BLanron, 
RaLpu GILBERT, 


ADDRESS OF HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MicHenrr). 
purpose does the gentleman from Alabama rise? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein 
the address delivered by Judge Henry D. Clayton, in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., on the subject Popular Charges of Useless Fed- 
eral Statutes, on June 25, 1926. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
Is there objection? 


For what 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks I place herein the address delivered 
by Hon. Henry D. Clayton, judge of the United States Court 
for the Middle and Northern Districts of Alabama, at the na- 
tional convention of the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at Jacksonville, Fla., on June 24, 1926, together 
with an introductory statement from the Florida Times-Union. 

Judge Clayton was for many years one of the leaders in 
this House, and at the time of his appointment to the Federal 
bench was the chairman of its great Judiciary Committee. His 
address is so magnificent an exposition of the philosophy and 
the principles of our Government I count it a privilege to place 
it in the Recorp that Americans everywhere may have the 
pleasure and the profit of reading it. 

The address is as follows: 


{From the Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla., Friday, June 25, 
1926] 


POPULAR CHARGE OF USELESS FEDERAL STATUTES 


Basing his claim on the assertion that the necessarily general 
terms of the American Constitution, the rapid growth and expansion 
of American business and life, with the concomitant new problems 
of civilization coming up almost yearly, Judge Henry D. Clayton, of 
Montgomery, Ala., Judge of the United States Court for the Northern 
and Middle Districts of Alabama, yesterday said there is not a mul- 
tiplicity of unnecessary Federa) statutes, as is so often claimed. 

Judge Clayton’s speech was the principal address at the seventh 
annual convention of the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
It was delivered at the second general meeting held at noon yesterday 
in the Hotel Mason. 

His career as a Congressman for 18 years, his service as chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee during his stay in Congress, his recognized 
position as a lawmaker, including the fact of his authorship of the 
famous Clayton Antitrust Act, his former service as permanent chair- 
man of the 1908 Democratic National Convention, and his ability as an 
orator and thinker in broad terms were set forth by Herman Ulmer, 
chairman of the speakers’ committee, who introduced Judge Clayton. 

His speech, in full, follows: 


JUDGR CLAYTON’S SPEECH 


It ts related that while on his way to church where he was to preach, 
Henry Ward Beecher heard a man on the street say, as possibly you 
heard this morning, “It is damned hot to-day,” and that the distin- 
guished divine used those words as the introduction of his sermon. 
But let me remind you of the consoling thought that “ sweet are the 
uses of adversity,” and of the “ good old summer time” as well. True, 
it is not cool now in Jacksonville, nor in Brooklyn. However, it may 
be added that, judging by my experience while holding court in New 
York city last June and my experience here, where I held court for 
the most part of June, July, and August several years ago, the summer 
climate of Florida ought to command an appraisement somewhat com- 
mensurate with that placed upon its winter climate. In this city as a 
rule there was a breeze cither from the gulf or from the ocean—for 


| the real Florida is a peninsula—and there never has been a hot land 


breeze. My nights in New York were spent in the seventh story on a 
side of one of the “Grand Canyons” above Forty-second Street, and 
the breeze was created by an electric fan which gave me a dreadful 
cold; whereas my nights here were spent at Atlantic Beach where my 
better two-thirds and T had a cottage, and where every hour was made 
delightful by the invigorating winds that had kissed the great Atlantic 
or the Mexican sea. 

Now, gentlemen, let me thank you for the opportunity of being 
here for a day—for the brief relaxation from the consideration and 
the application of legal prineiples to the given cases under study. 
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It is inspiring and helpful to me to be with you, because you are | 
charming and robust men, and because you have an organization which 
has done and is doing much good for the public. Moreover, you have 
flattered into my mind the notion that even a sedate Judge may tell 
you something worth while, or at least make suggestions to you to 
pm ise you to do your own thinking of some things worth while. 


AN AGE OF WONDERS 

In the wonderful age in which we live something has been said and 
something is being said every day on almost every conceivable subject. 
fen in high places are talking about many important matters per- 
taining to the present and to the future affairs of our Government 
and the welfare of the people. Pulpiteers, lecturers, and teachers are 
making their contributions to the drama now being acted. Our daily 
newspapers and magazines are the marvelous medium for the dis- 
semination and preservation of current history, our publishing houses 
produce so Many books that the day is not far distant when there will 
not be room in the Congressional Library at Washington to hold all 
the volumes required to be deposited under the copyright law. Indeed, 
the intellectual developments of the country, even if judged by the 
fruits of the press only, is as amazing as the growth of the iron, steel, 
oll, automobile, railroad, hydroelectric, and other industries too numer- 
ous for me to catalogue. | 

If you doubt the assertion, select your subject and go to any first- | 
class publie library, examine the current literature and then look upon 
the pages of the bibliography relating to your subject. It may be said | 
that our speakers and writers are constantly dealing with questions 
that have more or less been considered at some time, somewhere. For 
instance, if it be a legal proposition that you are investigating, you 
find numerous encyclopedias, textbooks, and judicial opinions 
that deal with it. Then, you will learn that “the glorious un- 
certainty of the law” arises from the difficulty in analyzing cases, 
in finding and correctly valuing the essential facts, and in the adapta 
tion of appropriate legal principles. My suggestion is that you should 
not be deterred in telling on allowable occasions what you have learned 
by thought and study because some one has written or spoken on your | 
subject. 

I have adopted my own suggestion mentioned, and, therefore, invite 
your attention to the maybe banality, “there are too many laws,” 
that is heard frequently almost everywhere, on the streets, in hotel 
lobbies, at dinner parties, and sometimes too in the Pullman car where 
there may be a man afflicted with “the deadly thirst” which is not 
satisfied with the quenching influences of aqua pura q. s., using the 
language of the physician's prescription. Now, with certain reserva- 
tions, I shall take the negative side of the proposition. There may 


will 


too, 


be too many statutory laws in some of the States. Undoubtedly a 
few States have passed some unwise acts; but the States can take, 
and generally do, quick action in rectifying legislative errors. How- 


ever, such unnecessary or unwise State laws here or there are of little 
concern to all the people of all of tne States. And they are in the 
main eliminated from present discussion. The question is practically 
reduced: Are there too many Federal statutory enactments? 


MUST KNOW HISTORY 


In our discussion it is essential to consider what the Federal Govern- 
ment is under the written Constitution; and what is meant by “ our 
institutions,” “ systems,” or “scheme of government” must be under- 
stood. In order to so understand and to truly ascertain and appraise 
the functions and value of the Federal Government with its imposed 
limitations, as well as its authority granted expressly or by implica- 
tion, we must know the history back of the Constitution and compre- 
hend the underlying and inherent philosophy of the Government fabri 
cated by the organic instruments. To illustrate—and I don’t think 1 
am going too far afield—I am told that the master portrait painters 
of Paris require their students to have a knowledge of anatomy, for 
the belief is that no artist can correctly portray the face if he is 
without knowledge of the muscular, venous, arterial, and osseous 
systems which support the visible integument which we call the face. 
The idea is that if the student has no knowledge of the anatomical 
structure his portraiture may be.a “ daub” or not a faithful likeness. 

Doubtless Mr. Gladstone’s panegyric that, “ The American Constitu- 
tion is the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by | 
the brain and purpose of a man,” is familiar to you. But it is not 
true that the Constitution was the result of sudden impulse or inspira- 
tion. It was-the fruition of much labor and evolution and wisdom 
gathered from study and experience. It was, like the common law, 
more of a growth than a creation. 

You remember that Mr. Justice Holmes said the common law Is ex- 
perience. We know that the 29-year-old South Carolinian, Pinckney, 
submitted a draft of the Constitution, and that at the same time the 
Virginia plan was laid before the convention by Randolph. And there | 
is little doubt that Pelatiah Webster, the Philadelphia merchant, had 
written and circulated his plan embracing some of the features of the | 
Pinckney and Virginia plans, and that many of the main features of | 
each one of these writings were substantially embodied in the Consti- | 
tution as it was promulgated. It is the truth, and it is fair to say, | 
that in drafting the Constitution as it was finally approved Mr. Madi- 
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| Constitution unavoidably deals in general language. It 


| back of every act is a justifying reason. 
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son did more of the formulating work than any other of the framers. 
And we know also that the framers were learned and wise men. They 
used with profit the experience in the art of human government as it 
had been practiced or tried out in various forms and under various 
conditions, and in all the nations. Our fathers, with knowledge of his 
tory, acted under the doctrine that history ts philosophy teaching by 
example. They were familiar with the rise, the course, and the passing 
of all sorts of governments that human ingenuity had devised from the 
tribe and monarchy to republic. Then, too, the virtues and of 
contemporaneous governments were both well understood 

They were not, however, the first to discover the plan of government 
with three coordinate departments, and yet with the departments 
welded together into the governmental unit or entity; for Montesquieu 
and his contemporaries had considered the plan before the fathers 
wrought. However, history and the hearts of the American people 
have awarded to the authors of the Constitution the deserved praise 
for having constructed our wonderful plan of government, for having 
written in some 4,000 words the organic law, the Constitution of the 
United States of America—the model plan under which the majority 
of civilized governments of this day move and have their being. 


evils 


FOR THE AGES 


The inspiring and controlling thought of the framers was, accord- 
ing to the preamble, to establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 


| to provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 


secure the blessings of liberty under the of law The 


did not suit 
the purposes of the people, In framing this great charter of our liber- 
ties, to provide for minute specifications of its powers, or to declare 


regulations 


| the means by which those powers should be carried into execution. 
| It was foreseen that this would be perilous and difficult, if not an im- 


practicable task. 

The instrument was not intended to provide merely for the exigen- 
cies of a few years, but was to endure through a long lapse of ages, 
the events of which were locked up in the inscrutable of 
Providence. It could not be foreseen what new changes and modifica- 
tions of power might be indispensable to effectuate the general 
jects of the charter; and restrictions and specifications which at the 
present might seem salutary, might in the end prove the overthrow 
of the system Itself. Hence its powers are expressed in general terms, 
leaving to the legislature from time to time to adopt its own 
of effectuating legitimate objects, and to mold and model the exer 
cise of its powers as its own wisdom and the public interests should 
require (14°U. 8S. 526). So the powers of government were enumer 
ated rather than defined, and the Government is limited in the scope 
of its powers but not in degree. Exigencies bave arisen from time to 


purposes 


ob- 


means 


time which have vindicated the truth that the great document can 
not be treated with the strictness applicable to a contract, and ita 
necessary elasticity has been acknowledged (110 U. 8S. 439). In years 


past much was written, even books, about Federal usurpation by judi 
cial construction, but if we consider several of the recent amendmenta 
of the Constitution it must be said that encroachments upon the re- 
served powers of the State were few and nothing like as novel or as 
centralizing as some of the recent provisions added to the Constitu- 
tion by amendments approved by the States. But that 
subject. 

The principles enunciated in the Constitution are in behalf of repre- 
sentative government and not a pure or unrestrained democracy; the 
establishment of our dual form of government; the guaranty of in- 
dividual liberty through the medium of constitutional limitation; 
limitations imposed upon the majority; an independent judiciary; a 
system of “checks and balances,” whereby Congress acts as a check 
upon the Executive, and the Executive, by veto power, upon the Con- 
gress, and the Supreme Court upon both the other departments, so 
that the Supreme Court of the United States, without treasure or 
army, is the great stabilizing influence or force in government; and 
the joint power given to the Senate and the President in the matter 
of foreign relations. I shall not amplify these propositions. 


is another 


REASON BEHIND LAWS 


In carrying out the powers of government, in accomplishing its 
objects and its usefulness, in short, in the performance of obvious 
powers and duties, many enactments by Congress are demanded; and 
Revenue and appropriation 
bills and the major portion of other legisintion are manifestly neces- 
sary for the preservation of the Government and to keep its useful 
activities in operation. To correct or prevent abuses arising within 


| the zone of Federal power, our complex society, being made more com- 


plex by the increased knowledge of natural philosophy, scientific dis- 
coveries, mechanical inventions, the application of knowledge to the 
utilitarian demands of our continually developing civilization in this 
highly commercial age, call for new legislation from time to time. 
Education, research, and statesmanship are guiding the way; and 
no doubt the rightful use of material things is not militating against 
morality and a genera! spirituality. My belief is that no thoughtful 
man can put his finger upon any foolish or groundless Federal law. 
He may point to one which in his judgment is not wise, but even 
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in such case, he must admit that the challenged statute 1s bottomed ! 
upon apparent reasons or facts, or experience, which the two Houses | 
of concurring, believed to render the act authorized and 
expedient 

We do not live in the age of the tribe or the patriarch, nor in any 
nebulous condition Incident to primitive society. In the ancient days 
social and economic questions were few as compared to those of our 
time. Even the primitive people, who solved their domestic problems 
by crude law and successfully combated enemies from without, flour- 
ished; but when they failed in one of these particulars they failed in 
the other, and government with them perished. Every generation 
has its problems, and every generation must solve its own difficulties, 
So must our Congress do its full part in discharging the law-making 
duty, the highest power of government. If many laws are necessary, 
then we must have them, or else our Government must fall in the 
accomplishment and perpetuation of those things for which it was 
ordained. Webster said, “ Justice is the greatest concern of man on 
earth, Justice is the end of government.” How else can justice be 
attained and secured for the federated society and its components 
under legal system unless there be adequate laws to meet the 
exigencies constantly arising? 


(‘ongress 


our 


CRITICS NEEDED 

There are critics, and it is to be hoped there always will be critics 
of men in public life, those chosen to carry out our scheme of repre- 
sentative government. When criticism ceases and there will be gen- 
eral acquiescence in everything done in the name of government, then 
government with us will have lapsed into a sordid despotism, and 
death will be the end, or a revolution become the remedial process, 
You and I have little patience with the shallow-brained carper, the 
skulduddery artist, who hurls anathema and imprecation at those in 
responsible places, It is the right of every decent, patriotic American 
to criticize the President, Congress, and the courts. But indulgence 
of criticism should be, of course, in the bounds of propriety and in the 
light of truth and fairness, to the end that error may be rebuked and 
mistakes corrected. Let me instance at least one case of unfairness 
on the part of critics—a man of good reputation may censure judges 
and juries for delay and miscarriage of justice. Sometimes the criti- 
cism is just, and therefore wholesome; but too often the criticism is 
not justified, especially when by the man who dodges jury service. 
But, nevertheless, he thinks that he knows better how the case should 
have been tried or what the verdict should have been than those who 
served as ministers of justice. And then, too, there are critics, wise 


in their own conceit, who are ever ready to condemn the legislature 


for having done or having failed to do this or that. Such critic, with 
half-baked ideas, ought to try out the difficulties and labors of a 
legislator, He can at least try to try out his supposed superior 
wisdom by “running” for the Senate or House. And if the con- 
stituents agree with the critic he doubtless will be chosen. But when 
he gets into the wilderness of duties and work at Washington the 
chances are about 529 to 1 against his becoming a Moses, though he 
may, In a more or less feeble way, imitate the oratorical Aaron. 


SOMB LBGISLATIVE EXAMPLES 


We may, for examples, refer to some of the laws enacted during this 
generation ; among them the pure food and drug act. It was charged 
that the operation of this law increased the cost of some foods. True, 
if a packing house slaughters a thousand cattle a day and a hundred 
of such are unfit for human consumption and are condemned, loss 
would be imposed upon the packer; whereas without regulatory law 
perhaps all of such food might have been marketed. I have a great 
appreciation of the value of such law. (Act June 80, 1906, amended 
March 8, 1913, July 24, 1919.) Our forefathers did not eat food 
prepared a thousand miles away and refrigerated or canned. They 
had no need for law to regulate the manufacture and transportation 
of foodstuffs. 

Another illustration of the necessity for legislation is found in the 
interstate commerce law affecting common carriers. They may be bur- 
densome in some respects, but in the main they are salutary; they 
certainly prevent rebates and tend to promote equality of service and 
charges. 

In providing for our soldiers and sailors and pensioners, legislation 
has been needed. Courts-martial in Army and Navy have also been the 
subject of recent legislation, intended to enable the humble enlisted 
man wearing his country’s uniform to get a square deal in military 
courts. 

Before going further, let me mention the migratory bird law. My 
young friend had upon his plea of guilty been fined, and he then fol- 
lowed me into my chambers. He said, “ Judge, don’t you think there 
are too many laws?” “ Yes; the law under which I have just acted in 
your case is one too many for thoughtless people, pothunters, and 
game hogs, and for such there are too many game wardens.” After I 
had talked with him about the usefulness of wild birds, the reason 
for the law, ete., he declared that he was in sympathy with it. He 
readily admitted the usefulness of insectivorous birds, and that the 
killing of game birds should be limited to the open season. 

There is the white slave traffic act, which wisely prohibits the impor- 
tation of women or their transportation in interstate commerce for 
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lewd purposes. Then, too, there is the narcotic act. It does seem 
that the States have not tried, or have failed to suppress the alarming 
evil of drug addiction. The former law, as you know, was bottomed 
upen the plenary power of Congress to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and between the States; and transportation was at an 
early day deemed to be commerce. And the other act just mentioned 
rests for its constitutionality upon the taxing power of the Federa| 
Government, for it does indeed require the payment of a small tax. 
Will any man say that either of these laws 1s not wholesome? Again, 
the advent of hydroelectric power and the adadptation and use of radio 
have ealled for enactments that would have been strange indeed to 
the fathers. These illustrations show that our Government ean never 
attain nor remain in a static condition. And we believe that our law- 
makers will meet every demand as the demand may be demonstrated 
by time and necessity. The evolutionary process must work, as it has 
worked, for good or evil. Let us hope that it will always work for the 
former. There is no evidence inherent in the Constitution that its 
framers ever dreamed of air navigetion, and yet it would seem that 
Congress has the power to regulate commerce between the States, 
whether carried on by steamboat or railroad train or by airship navi- 
gating through the air above the States. 

As to the military power of the Government of the United States, 
the extent of it has never been fully defined or delimited by any 
decision of the Supreme Court. Some contended that the Panama 
Canal could not be constructed under the commerce power, but that it 
could be constructed under the war power for national defense, I can 
not suggest, if it were my duty to do so, what should be done with 
Muscle Shoals. I do believe, however, that Congress had the power 
to build the Wilson Dam for the purpose of impounding the water, 
primarily in the interest of slack-water navigation, and incidentally 
for the purpose of haviug the water power developed, just as the waters 
of the Warrior River have been impounded and used. If the conserva- 
tion and flow of the Tennessee River is primarily for the benefit of 
navigation and for the purpose of having the water power developed 
for the direct use of the United States as a war necessity, the primary 
and incidental uses being legitimate, there seems to be no sound 
objection to disposing In some useful way of any excess of the power 
over the needs of the Government. The subservient use of the water 
which might be wasted at the weir may be debatable, for both State and 
Federal Governments are concerned; but I forbear lest I exceed judi- 
cial property. (283 Fed. 606; 4 Wheat. 159; 91 U. 8. 857; 32 Fed. 
9; 229 U. 8. 53; 172 U. &. 58.) 

I need not remind you young business men of the interest that you 
have in government and law, nor that you are concerned with the mean- 
ing and purpose of Federal law, for you are a part of the industrial 
and commercial life of the country, and you are aware that the large 
part of our commerce is interstate rather than intrastate, and that 
such commerce is now regulated by Congress and will be more and 
more regulated as necessities may arise. I have referred to some of the 
regulatory laws. Let me Instance others; that is, the Sherman and 
Clayton Antitrust Acts. I may be pardoned for mentioning section T 
of the latter as having been recently upheld by a circuit court of 
appeals. As you may know, the act, among other things, prohibits one 
corporation from acquiring, directly or indirectly, the stock of other 
eorporations where the effect of such acquisition or the use of such 
stock by the voting or granting of proxies or otherwise, may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition between such corporations, or any of 
them, or to restrain commerce in any section or community, or tend *o 
create a monopoly in any line of commerce. You may not thank me 
for my participation in the framing and passage of that law. How- 
ever, I have had many expressions of appreciation from lawyers who 
were paid to uphold the law, and from some who earned good fees 
from contesting clients, 

Then, too, the act prohibited the “tying clauses” in contracts 
whereby a lessor took unfair trade advantage of its lessee. A certain 
well-known trust was condemned by this legislation, for the act was 
upheld by the Supreme Court. I need hardly remind you that I refer 
to the case of the Shoe Machinery Trust. 


POWER OF BUREAUS 


Necessarily much power has been conferred upon bureaus, and 
apparently there is some justification for the criticism that there is 
too much ylelding to bureaucratic tendencies, Bureaus do not always 
act in the light of publicity and fair consideration of things committed 
to them. The Congress does. If any given measure be not fairly and 
fully considered in the House, the Senate is sure to consider and 
“check it up,” and vice versa the House will do that in case of a 
Senate measure where the House determines that the measure needs 
further or fuller consideration. Thus, each branch of the legislative 
body to the extent indicated furnishes a check upon the other. So it 
may be said that rarely, if ever, any bill becomes a law unless it has 
been fully considered in the bright light of publicity. Of course, in 
many matters, such as the making of postal regulations, it is unwise 


| to deprive executives of certain powers which amount to lawmaking. 


But we may confidently believe that in this country there will never 
be the untrammeled exercise of bureaucratic authority. 
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The reason for the bellef fs that the jndiclary, acting under const! 
tutional authority, will continue to recognize the mandates and Mmita- 
sions of the organic law, and will also continue to distinguish by 

lines in the given cases the difference between judicial or legislative 

thority, and mere administrative powers. A bureaucrat can not 
me an autocrat, nor transcend the authority or discretion vested in 

» by Congress, nor exercise the powers which belong to Judge and 

\ (246 U. S. SSS.) 


MORE LEGISLATION NEEDED 


As to some matters, I am sure that there has been too little legisla 
tion. Take our bankruptcy act—it has only 70 short sections and 
pies but a few pages of ordinary print. The average lawyer and 
every judge has realized that it would be desirable to have other things 
covered in the act and for some things in the act to be made more 
explicit. I have not seen the amendments effective In August next. — 
Lut it is not my business to propose legislation; and, besides, I | 
have enough to do in judicial capacity. 


LOBBYISTS 


Now, going on, I recall that the Fifty-fifth Congress, the one of my | 
advent, was “ pestered,” to use a favorite word of Champ Clark, some- 
times by lobbyists. From time to time an effort was made to get rid 
of them. I regret to say that the Congress of the United States is now 
more than ever hindered in their real work by lobbyists, if we credit 
our newspapers with accurate statements. No one ever objected to an 
agent or an attorney interested in proposed legislation appearing 
before the committees and advocating or opposing a given measure. I 
remember that on several occasions former Senator Faulkner asked to | 
be heard on legislation affecting railroads. I accorded him that privl- 
lege when asked for. 

His set speech always,was: “Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am | 
paid to come before you and oppose (or advocate as the case was) this 
bill. My purpose fs to present to you the argument against (or for) 
the bill and no more. I would not if I could by personal solicitation | 
influence your action. When I leave your committee room I shall not 
again refer in your presence to the subject matter now under con- 
sideration. I leave it to your enlightened Judgment to do the proper 
thing.” And that man, who had been a distinguished United States 
Senator, always lived up to the sentiments quoted. In this day I am 
sorry for Senators and Representatives who are flooded from time to 
time with stereotyped letters and telegrams, frequently mere propa- 
ganda, and futile in the accomplishment of public good. Congress 
never did and does not now need to be cajoled, threatened, button- 
holed, or intimidated. The people sometimes make a mistake, but just 
as often they rectify it. An unfit or unfaithful man may be elected 
and sometimes is to the House or to the Senate, but the constituents 
back home whose business it is to elect have always and will continue 
to elect the member as their judgment may warrant. Believe me, that 
the life of a Representative or a Senator who does his duty at Wash- 
ington is a hard and busy one, Besides giving his attention to legis- | 
lation for which he was elected, the growth of government with its | 
multiplied bureaus coming in contact with constituents back home, 
have drawn heavily upon the time of Senators and Representatives in 
looking after departmental] matters for their constituents. In fact, the 
average Senator or Representative could not respond to his legislative 
duties and the departmental business matters of his constituents if he 
did not have adequate clerical help. Of course, there have always been | 








and always will be some Representatives and perhaps some Senators 
who will rely upon the “glad hand" and stereotyped letters to hold 
their positions rather than upon work regular and hard. 

But every Representative and Senator who discharges fully the 
obligations upon him must be a student and a bard worker, and most 
of the Representatives and Senators have always been such, and the 
thoughtful people of the country know this, and the belief is that they 
would not swap their plan of government, including in it its highest 
branch, the Congress, with its useful powers, for the notions and obses- 
sions imported from foreign lands where the theory and practices of 
American representative democracy are unknown. 

| 
| 
| 


UNWISE DEMANDS 


Now, let me say that the man of average information who has never 
served in Congress is not aware of the numerous demands made for leg- 
islation. Doubtless as a rule all wise demands are met. Then, also, 
there are many proposals for amending the Constitution in various 
particulars. I may embroider my story, to use the language of some 
of my newspaper friends, with some human interest—personal experi- 
ence. While I was chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
and at work, there came to me one morning two gentlemen, one a 
very handsome Catholic priest, and the other a distinguished appearing 
Methodist minister. They informed me that they came in behalf of a 
joint resolution to amend the Constitution so as to empower Congress | 
to pass a uniform marriage and divorce law. I reminded them of 
possible objections in the way of the adoption of the joint resolution, 
but all that they brushed aside. The Catholic brother was told that if | 
Congrésas had control of the subject it might enact a law hi hare | 


divorces everywhere, notwithstanding the contrary law of his church 
and thet of South Carolina, forbidding divorces. The Methodist brother 
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was told that perhaps his denomination would favor some crounds for 
divorces, such as infidelity and others; and that Nevada might say that 


there should be Hberal divorce laws, recognizing, among other things 


desertion and incompatibility of temper. They were then reminded 
|} that such an amendment as proposed by them would inject into our 
polities a troublesome moral and religious question, one pen which 
the churches were not altogether at unity, and that there would be no 
end for confusion and vexation The proposed joint resolution died 


Other measures were proposed at different times, which I think, had 
they become law. would virtually have given Federal control over pub 
lic education, and would inevitably have led to the regulation of the 


| domestic relation of parent and child. The States are doing enough 
; of that now through the system of compulsory eduneation, with their 


truant officers and juvenile courts; and it must be admitted that these 
agencies under local control are doing much good. However, I appre 
hend that no father or mother wants bureaucratic agents sent out from 
Washington to dictate what should or should not be done with their 
children under the pretense that benevolent paternalism at Washing 
ton can manpage the domestic relation of parent and child better than 
the States or the authorities tn the communities where the parents 
and children live. Another wild thing was suggested to me—and that 
is that the Constitution ought to be amended so that the Congress 
should be allowed to pass a uniform law of descent and distribution. 
The proponent was told what might happen if there were such unl- 
form Federal laws—-that perhaps it might disturb the law of those 
States that prohibited the aking of so-called death-bed wills; that 
it might disturb the community law of some of the States and break 
down ganancial rights; that it might interfere with the rights of the 
people in the various States to provide in their Ifetime for the dispo- 


| sition of their property after death. He argued that the law of 


descent and distribution ought to be the same in every State of the 
Union, and endeavored to analogize such a law with that pertaining 
to some negotiable instruments. I need not repeat his argument, for 
at the end he confessed that in essential particulars analogy was 
lacking. 

IMPORTED OBSESSIONS 


It is no wonder that the Congress has passed acts restricting imml- 
gration, for the World War revealed that the “ melting pot” had done 
too little melting, and every census shows too many thousands of the 
* unassimilated.” 

So far as I know, no thoughtful citizen, either native or naturalized, 
has advocated the abolition of our dual congressional body and the 
substitution therefor of one legislative body. The honor of the Gov- 
ernment is pledged forever to the preservation of the equipollency of 
the States In the Senate, and representation in the House is wisely 
based upon population. As I have already undertaken to show, the 
Senate is a check on the House and the House is a check on the Senate 
in the matter of general legislation. It is not too much to say that 
upon the preservation of each branch of the legislature rests the con- 
fident hope of the perpetuity of the National Government, for the 
abolition of either branch of Congress would break down the funda- 
mental plan of the wise system. And yet there is a demand on the 
part of a small number of people that the legislative powers of the 
Government be given over to one body. 

My final idea is, that in the carrying on of our Government some 
things have been done which a studious and thoughtful citizen might 
regret; that there are some tendencies which are to be-deplored, yet 
I am confident that you and I have an abiding faith that the American 
experiment of self-government can not and will not fail. No patriot 
can contemplate such a disaster. tut every patriot should do his 
part in his “dally walk and conversation” to correct governmental 
evils and harmful and subversive tendencies. We can be vigilant, but 
we need not become excited. We ought to be hopeful, but we should 
be free from the indifference engendered by exaggerated optimism. We 
can warn, but we need not weep. We can preach righteousness with- 
out mingling it with despair; for, after all, we must know that we 
will continue to have a large measure of all that is beet in popular 
government, and tbat our people will always be as free as they them- 
selves may wish or deserve; and that the American citizens will always 
deserve to have the best government on earth if they continue to 
cherish the doctrines and principles of the fathers, and, in practice, 
emulate their exalted patriotism. 


THE FENNING INVESTIGATION 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes, or three minutes will be 
enough for what I wish to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under unanimous-consent 
agreement the gentleman from Indiana was to follow the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky for 10 minutes. .However, I think it is 
in order to prefer the request suggested by the gentleman. It 
can be done by unanimous consent. Is there objection to the 
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request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that he be permit- 
ted to proceed for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members, I wish 
merely to make a protest. I do not desire to make a speech 
or discuss the subject spoken upon by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Giipert]. I certainly was pained to see in 
another body a discussion of this matter carried on by dis- 
tinguished Senators. I am pained to hear on the floor of this 
House a discussion of the merits of a matter that is under 
investigation In the Judiciary Committee of the House and is 
so far progressed that it is like a case placed in the keeping of 
a jury that is out considering the case. Arguments made on 
the floor of the House on the merits of the case are in bad 
form and highly improper. I wish to protest against these 
speeches in the name of fairness and of justice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I ean not yield. The gentlemen who were 
conducting this case before the Judiciary Committee of the 
House can not complain that they were not afforded every scope 
and opportunity to produce evidence before that committea 
The subcommittee heard them with great patience, You 
charged us with the duty of making this investigation. I wish 
to say that the committee has proceeded in a spirit of perfect 
fairness and candor, giving every opportunity, more than the 
law required, to produce evidence in support of the charges 
against this citizen, Mr. Fenning. 

I understand that before I came into the House derogatory 
remarks were made concerning the committee, which I resent 
and scorn. Our committee deserves the place which has been 
given to it and will be given to it in spite of critics and criticism. 

Truth is mighty and will prevail; the eternal years of God are hers. 


No amount of diatribe or inconsiderate speech can crush the 
truth, and that is all that this committee is seeking to ascertain. 
The subcommittee is now at this moment in session in the House 
Office Building, considering the evidence which they commenced 
to take immediately after the resolution passed the House and 
have been almost continuously considering the case. If there 
has been delay, it was not caused by the committee ; it has been 
due to those conducting the case and not chargeable to the 
committee of the House. The committee is deserving of your 
full confidence. 

I do not care for myself. You may criticize me If you please, 
but I cherish the honor of that great committee over which I 
have the privilege of presiding, and I will defend the integrity 
of that body. I wish to tell you, gentlemen, it is only fair, it 
is only honest, it is only honorable, to wait until you hear the 
verdict; and then if you have reason to attack it, do it, and 
God bring about the development of the truth in this greatly 
abused matter, where evidence has not been sought, in a legal 
sense, but where every supposition has been magnified and has 
been given such swing and play that it is difficult to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. Do not let this case degenerate into 
a case of persecution, forgetting that it is our duty to investi- 
gate in order that we may ascertain the real facts and do 
justice. [Applause.] 


THE TARIFF AND THE CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Hoga] is recognized for 10 minutes under the special 
order of the House. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, at the 
close of the Civil War there was a banner placed on the Capitol 
Building with this inscription: 


There is one debt which this Nation can never pay, and that Is to the 
brave men who sayed the Union. 


It greeted the soldiers of the Grand Army as they passed in 
review. More than 60 years have gone, and every year the 
appreciation of the services of these soldiers becomes greater 
and greater. 

To-day there are survivors among them who because of the 
lack of deserved legislation have not the necessities and com- 
forts of life to which they are more than entitled. I shall not 
vote for adjournment until this and other necessary legislation 
is enacted. 

My colleague, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Canrre.p] 
attempts to draw what he calls a sad picture of Indiana. He 
names tive agricultural commodities—lemons, flaxseed, tobacco, 
wool, and sugar beets—adds erroneous figures, and then asserted 
that the farmers lose on the agricultural list of the present 
protective tariff $5 for every $1 of gain. 

Without specifying a single article of merchandise, he in- 
cludes three more lines of erroneous and misleading figures and 
again asserts that as a whole the farmers in Indiana lose $44 
for every dollar of gain under the present tariff, 
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Having become enthusiastic, he affirms that the State or 
Indiana loses $138 for every $1 of gain. 

In his effort to make a sad picture he omits facts which 
are important. According to the Department of Agriculty):. 
the farmers of Indiana, on January 1 of this year, had 1,400.- 
000 cattle of the market value of $64,000,000; 2,890,000 joes 
of the market value of $46,000,000, and 689,000 sheep of the 
market value of $8,000,000. 

In 1925 the farmers of Indiana marketed or slaughtere: 
620,000 cattle of the value of $22,610,000; 4,827,000 hoes o° 
the value of $95,000,000. In 1925 they produced 26,000,000 
poultry, 26,000,000 bushels of wheat, 200,000,000 bushels of 
corr, 60,000,000 bushels of oats, 4,000,000 tons of hay, 4,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, 4,019,000 pounds of wool, 85,000,000 dozens 
of eggs, 68,000,000 pounds of butter. The total value of farm 
products in Indiana in 1925 was $430,000,000. The highes; 
voting per cent of citizens of any State of the Union is in In 
diana. No wonder, then, the party which protects the work 
ingman and farmer, the Republican Party, was given a ma 
jority of more than a quarter of a million. Of course, thy, 
center of population is in Indiana. Indiana’s State debt has 
been paid in full. The deposits in the 1,097 reporting banks 
in Indiana on June 1, 1926, was $827,984,000. The value of 
mineral products alone last year amounted to $150,000,000. 
There are 8,000 manufacturing establishments employing 295,- 
000 persons and producing in 1925 $2,000,000,000 worth of 
manufactured goods. 

The gentleman from Indiana does not show in his “sad 
picture” the prices which Indiana farmers receive for their 
products to-day. I quote the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel prices 
paid farmers in northeastern Indiana at the present time: 


Hogs, 15 cents; cattle, 8 cents; sheep, 12 cents; poultry, 30 cents; 
wheat, $1.36; corn, 55 cents; oats, 40 cents; hay, $20 per ton; po- 
tatoes, $2.50 per bushel; wool, 85 cents per pound; eggs, 830 cents per 
dozen ; butter, 50 cents per pound. 


Had the gentleman from Indiana wanted a sad picture he 
might have returned to those days in Indiana when the tariff 
for revenue only had taken a market from the farmers. Then 
the farmer received the following prices for his products: 
Hogs, 3 cents; cattle, 3 cents; sheep, $1 per head; poultry, 4 
cents ; wheat, 52 cents; corn, 20 cents; oats, 15 cents; hay, 86; 
potatoes, 20 cents per bushel; wool, 10 cents per pound; eggs, 
6 cents per dozen; butter, 5 cents per pound. 

In 1896 men were begging for work at 60 cents per day. The 
total bank deposits in Indiana were reported at $17,488,000. 
That was a “sad picture” and one of the lasting monuments 
to the failure of a tariff for revenue only. 

His ratios are without foundation in fact. 

The correct application to-day to the tariff which any 5 
to 1 ratio has in Indiana is that under the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff the farmer in Indiana is receiving five times as much 
for his products as under the Wilson tariff. [Applause on the 
Republican side.} 

The 44 to 1 ratio points out the fact that the citizens of 
Indiana, the increase in population considered, have forty-four 
times as much money on deposit in the banks of Indiana as 
they had in the free-trade régime. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

The 138 to 1 ratio, according to facts, means that there are 
138 prosperous citizens in Indiana in 1926 to one in 1896. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

The gentleman from Indiana admits that 70 per cent of his 
speech is from the literature of the Fair Tariff League. The 
Fair Tariff League is an organization of importers presumably 
with headquarters in New York City. The directors include 
soap manufacturers, who fought all the agricultural schedules, 
placing a protective tariff on all kinds of vegetable oils and 
yegetable seeds from which oils are manufactured. They are 
making a continuous fight to get these agricultural items re- 
duced. Their fight is being contested by all agricultural pro- 
ducers. Seven Democratic governors of seven Southern States 
which grow cotton, soy beans, peas, and other vegetables from 
which oil is manufactured have recently joined with the 
agriculture producers from these States to protest any reduc- 
tion in the protective tariff on these products. In this the 
southern farmers are joined by the farmers of the West and 
Northwest. The Fair Tariff League has maintained officers in 
and distributed literature from the same room in the Munsey 
Building in which is lecated the headquarters of another enemy 
of agricultural prosperity, known as the Bureau of Raw Ma- 
terials, 

Any association which has for its object lower prices for 
farm products can not have the approval of the farmer. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.) Mr. CaNnrieLp has unwittingly 
become the mouthpiece for that organization which would re- 
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duce the price of farm products and uses the very words put 
into his mouth by that organization. 


Price 
under | 
tariff? for | Tariff rate Price, 


Product revenue Fordney-McCumber | 1926 
only, | 
1806 





Products, 1925 





$0.03 | 14 to 4cents per pound, | $0.15 | 4,827,000 head, value 


products. ! $95,500,000 
.03 1% to 3 cents, inclusive, | - 1044) 620,000, value $22,- 
products | | 610,000 
oo 1.25 $2 head; mutton, 2'4 to -15'9} On band Jan. 1, 1926, 
4 cents. | 689,000 head, value 
$8,000,000, 
Poultry. .----- .04 | 6 cents aa nae 30 | 26,000,000 head. 
W heat .....---| . 52 | 30 cents per bushel; flour, 1.56 | 26,000,000 bushels. 





78 cents per hundred. | 
22 ' 15 cents .| .55 | 20,000,000 bushels. 


N...ccece ‘<< 


7 ee 15 aad attain | . 40 60,000,000 bushels. 
H eaedan 6.00 | $4 per ton _...-----| 20,00 | 4,000,000 bushels. 
i OPS... .20 | bo cent per pound__.__.-! 2.50 | 4,000,000 pounds. 
Wool alia .10 | 12 to 24 cents.._....._.__| .35 | 4,019,000 pounds. 
Rg | .06 | 8 cents per dozen to 18 | .30 | 85,000,000 dozen. 
| cents per pound. 
Butter......--| .05 | 12 cents FS sts .50 | 68,000,000 pounds. 
! | 





rhe Underwood tariff law was enacted during President 
Wilson's first term and placed grain, vegetables, fruits except 
a few grown in the South, sugar, fresh meats and meat ani- 
mals, dairy products, poultry, eggs, and wool on the free list. 
Foreign manufacturers and producers were given a premedi- 
tuted advantage over American producers. During the first 12 
months of the tariff $350,000,000 worth of farm products were 
shipped to America and $5,000,000,000 were taken off of Ameri- 
can pay rolls. It reduced the price of every farm product 
below the cost of production and turned 5,000,000 men out of 
employment. A few illustrations will suffice. 

In May, 1920, the United States imported four times as much 
butter as in any previous year of our history. In May, 1921, 
the price of high-grade butter in New York was 28 cents a 
pound. 

During the years 1919 and 1920 more potatoes were im- 
ported into America than in other years of our history. BHighty- 
two per cent came from Canada. ‘The price was completely 
broken, and the American potato grower lost his crops. During 
1920, under the Underwood free-trade tariff, five times as much 
fresh mutton and lamb were imported into the United States 
as in any other year of our history. Sixty-five per cent came 
from New Zealand. The result was to break the price of sheep 
to the American grower, but the records show it did not lower 
the price of lamb and mutton to the American consumer. 

During the years 1914, 1915, and 1916, all of which were 
under the Underwood tariff, which afforded wheat no protec- 
tion whatever, the average price of wheat in the Winnipeg 
market was 8 cents higher than the Minneapolis market. This 
is the average for the entire three years, and so it can not be 
said that it was exceptional or higher only for a month or two. 
Not only was the three-year average higher, but each year the 
average was higher in Winnipeg than in Minneapolis. 

The farmers’ emergency tariff was enacted by the Republi- 
can Congress in special session called by President Harding 
and became operative on May 27, 1921. It afforded protection 
to American products. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
The wheat crop of that year began to come into the market 
in July, 1921. The average price of wheat throughout that 
year, beginning in July, 1921, and ending in June, 1922, was 13 
cents higher in Minneapolis than in Winnipeg. Five years 
have elapsed since the enactment and operation of a tariff pro- 
tecting wheat; and, according to the statistics furnished by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Minneapolis 
market throughout the period of this entire five years shows 
an average of 10 cents a bushel higher than the Winnipeg 
market. [Applause on the Republican side.] During the three 
years under the Underwood tariff, prior to our entry into the 
war, after which the price was fixed on wheat, the Winnipeg 
market averaged 8 cents higher than Minneapolis market. 
This is a differential of 18 cents a bushel in favor of the United 
States market under a protective tariff. [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

These are the figures taken from the Government reports. 
The United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook for 
1924 gives the production of wheat by States up to and includ- 
ing the year 1923. The December, 1925, monthly supplement 
of crops and markets issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture gives the production by States for the years 
1924 and 1925. From these Government figures we find the 
Indiana farmers produced wheat in the following quantities 
for the years named: 
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The total for the five years is 144.505,000 bushels. They 
marketed this, and by reason of the protective tariff they got 
iS cents a bushel more on the average for it than they would 
have under the free trade of the.Underwood tariff. Eighteen 
cents per bushel on 144,505,000 bushels is $26,010,900. That is 
the amount which the Indiana farmers have profited directly 
and solely on wheat due to the protective tariff in the last five 
years. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOGG. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. If Indiana is in such won- 
derful condition, why did the senior Senator from that State 
make such a fight for the Haugen bill? 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, for the information of the gentle- 
man from New York, I assure him that the senior Senator 
from the State of Indiana is more than qualified to speak for 
himself. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Spenker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOGG. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. In the gentlemen's opinion, do 
the farmers of Indiana need the Haugen bill? 

Mr. HOGG. The farmers of Indiana do need the Haugen 
bill, as I shall presently show. 

The present tariff has kept the price of cattle far above 
the international level of cattle prices. The explanation is easy. 
Land values in South America are in the neighborhood of $20 
per acre. The peon handles the herds and gets scarcely more 
than his lodging. The ranch cost of producing cattle is $2 
per 100 pounds. The minimum cost in America is several times 
that sum. Were it not for the present tariff the American mar 
ket would be open to such destructive competition from South 
America that the American cattle industry would be destroyed. 

It costs 35 cents to produce a pound of butter in Denmark. 
In the United States it costs 5424 cents to produce a pound of 
butter. If there is no tariff, or if the tariff is too low, cheap 
butter will be sent from Denmark to supply the American 
demand and the American farmer will be forced to sell his 
butter below its cost of production. The Democrats who offer 
a reduction of the tariff prefer that the butter consumed by 
Americans be produced in Denmark rather than in the United 
States. The Republican party acts upon the principle that its 
first duty is to the American farmer. Therefore, President 
Coolidge, on May 6, 1926, increased the tax on foreign butter 
imported into America 4 more cents per pound. [Applause on 
the Republican side.| Before the foreign producer can ship his 
butter into America he must now pay a tax of 12 cents on 
each pound. The tariff on onions and many other farm prod- 
ucts should be increased. 

Every product of the American farmer can be produced in a 
foreign country, shipped to America, and sold at a profit for 
less than our own farmer's cost of production. To this fact 
the Democratic Party and the Republican Party have ever of- 
fered solutions as far apart as the east is from the west. The 
Democratic Party has asserted in every national platform that 
the foreign producer, both industrial and agricultural, may ship 
his goods into America after paying a tax for revenue only, 
and may sell them as cheaply as he can in our markets. 

It must not be forgotten that all agricultural implements, 
fertilizers, binder twine, building material, are on the free 
list in the Fordney-McCumber tariff. 

The object of the protective tariff is to give a market in 
America to our American farm products and to give a market 
in America for the products of American factories. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

One-fifteenth of the people of the world live in the United 
States. Their pay roll is greater than the other fourteen-fif- 
teenths of the world. The great cry from across the sea and 
from a few importers and Democrats is that we should lower 
the tariff that the rest of the world may sell us cheap goods. 
The Republican Party has ever refused the foreign countries 
the position which will enable them to drag us down to their 
level of living. 

The output of American factories represents 38 per cent of 
their cost in food consumed. Thus, every time you buy $1,000 
of the products of American factories one creates a market for 
$380 of American food. 

At present in Belgium skilled workmen engaged in the manu- 
facture of men’s clothing receive $6.72 per week, in Germany 

7.00 per week, in France $9 per week, in Austria $4.90 per 
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week, and in the United States $30.50 per week. We employ 
200,000 men of this class, and the output is $1,250,000,000 
worth of clothing. In America the skilled workman gets from 
three to six times as much in wages as elsewhere in the world. 
The foreign manufacturer of clothing is able to ship his goods 
to America and sell them at a profit for less than our cost of 
production 

The tariff prohibits the foreign manufacturer from shipping 
his goods into America until he pays a tax to the Government 
for the privilege of selling them in America. In the item of 
men’s clothing he is required to pay 40 to 50 per cent tax. 

Capital needs no protection. Capital is able to take care of 
itself. Labor must be protected. Our protective tariff is the 
difference in wages at home and abroad. [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

A skilled machinist in France 
Italy $5.08 per week, in Belgium $6.52 per week, in Germany 
$10.05 per week of 56 hours, and in England $13 per week. In 
the United States he receives $34.60 per week. The foreign 
manufacturer, teking advantage of cheap labor, could send 
his products to America and close our factories were it not for 
the tariff. Many times the days of Washington well- 
meaning but 
off of goods sent here by foreign cheap labor, and each time 
uncinployment and disaster have then and thereby befallen the 
American Nation. 

if the factories do not run, the farmer has no market in 
which to sell his products; and if the farmer has no place to 
sell his products, he in turn can not buy the output of the fac- 
tories 
city are bound up together. 

The tariff saves America for American producers by refusing 
to furnish a market for foreign cheap labor. 
standard of living—the best in the history of all ages—is the 
fruit of protection. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

PRESENT AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 

To understand the present situation of farmers it is neces- 
sary to look into the past that we may correctly ascertain the 
cause of present problems. 


receives $9.40 a week, in 


since 


TAXES 

The farmer pays more than his share of local taxation. This 
is, of course, a matter of which the State, and not the National 
Government, has control. In 1913 taxes paid by farmers and 
the owners of farm property were approximately $624,000,000. 
That was 9 per cent of the gross agricultural income. In 1922 
this had risen to approximately $1,436,000,000, or about 13 per 
cent of the agricultural income. From 1913 to 1922 
taxes had increased one and one-third times. 

Direct taxes on farm property amounting to about $265.- 
000,000 during the years 1909 and 1914 increased to $891,000,000 
in 1924 and 1925. 

The farmer and real estate owner Is listed for all of their 
property, whereas owners of notes and mortgages not re- 
corded, numerous forms of intangible property, and much per- 
sonal property are either not listed at all or for a very low 
portion of their respective values. Those who possess prop- 
erty not listed for taxation pile a heavy burden upon the 
farmer whose entire property is fully assessed. The protection 
of our Government extends to the man who escapes taxation 
the same as it extends to the farmer who pays more than his 
share of taxes, 

Nontaxable bonds of the Government and Its subdivisions 
mean an additional burden on taxable property. Nontaxable 


ZTOSS 


bonds aggregate $14,000,000,000. No further issue of tax- 
exempt bonds should be permitted. The certain security 
of the Government is ample inducement to sell tax-exempt 
bonds. An enlightened conscience of the man who evades his 


assessment, justice in the State tax law and their operation, 
and no further issue of tax-exempt bonds will relieve the 
American farmer of the unjust burden which he now is com- 
pelled to bear in the form of local taxes. 
DEFLATION 

It is a matter of common knowledge that following the war 
the Democratic administration urged the American farmer 
and stock grower to spare no efforts or money in obtaining 
maximum production. In 1920 the administration became 
almost frantic in its effort to encourage maximum production. 
The farmer, seeing greater profits, bought still more land, 
more livestock, more farm machinery, paying extravagant 
prices, and banks loaned on the inflated values. Farms sold 
for $500 per acre which had a few years previously been 
worth $200 per acre. Bankers apparently forgot the lesson of 
the Wilson tariff of 1894 and went along with inflated pros- 
perity. The crops of that year were produced at the greatest 
cost of any production of such crops in our history. How- 


The American | 
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ever, during the summer of 1920 the administration became 
panicky over the high cost of living, and the Federal Reserye 
Board, every member of which was a Democrat and appointed 
a Democratic President, proceeded with their process o; 
deflation by restricting credit. 

At that very time the farmer was also met with competition 
of agricultural imports of all kinds and in greater quantities 
than had ever come to America. In addition to the deflation 
policy and the flood of cheap agricultural products from other 
ceuntries, taxes on farm property increased in 1920 and 1921 
from $596,000,000 to $848,000,000, or about 42 per cent. Men 
who had agreed to pay $60,000 for a farm and had given 
mortgages for three-fourths of it found that they could not sell 
the land for half what they had agreed to pay for it. The 
cattlemen who had bought livestock at $125 a head and had 
borrowed $75 on it discovered that they could not obtain half 
what they had paid for it. The farmer was swamped with 
obligations which he had assumed. 

At that time many banks lost one-fourth of their deposits in 
90 days. Many notes were transferred to the War Finance 
Corporation, and the Federal reserye system assisted. The 
period of readjustment has continued to the present time. 

For the purpose of stopping the flood of agricultural imports 
the emergency tariff act was enacted. It applied solely to 
agricultural products and remained in force until the passave 
of the Fordney-McCumber tariff in September, 1922, in which 
the agriculture schedules of the farmers’ tariff were embodied 
without material change. 

At the present time many of the obligations carried over 
from five years are being liquidated. Some notes have been 
charged off and the financial structure of the rural communi- 
ties is being brought back to normal. It has been the farmers’ 
tariff and the Fordney-McCumber tariff which has largely 
assisted the farmer in his recovery from the evil effects of the 
free importation under the Underwood tariff. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 


MARKETING SYSTEM 


No industrial enterprise could long survive if it marketed 
its products as the farmer is compelled to market the products 
of his toil. The farmer who produces the food and much raw 
miterial for the Nation has been unable to secure the hire of 
his services. Surpluses must be handled in a manner to give 
the farmer and not the middlemen the value of the crops. 
Stabilizing the price and elimination of unnecessary middle- 
men are necessary accomplishments before the farmer will 
receive that return for his products to which he is entitled. 
It is a physical impossibility that 7,000,000 farmers can or- 
ganize themselves into a cooperative marketing association 
without the supervision of the National Government. I do not 
know any farmers who desire subsidies or price-fixing schemes. 
A rule of economies found in a textbook is a very poor reason 
for refusing necessary assistance to the agricultural producers. 
What might be called sound economics at one time is unsound 
at another time. Change is the only permanent thing in the 
world. The plain fact is that the farmer has been unable to 
organize in sufficient numbers to secure the benefit of his own 
production. It is the duty of the Government to do collectively 
for individuals that which they can not do individually for 
themselves. We must have legislation that will give the 
American farmer the hire for his indispensable services. The 
cost to the consumer of food products need not increase, but 
a larger portion of the difference between the price which the 
farmer receives and that which the ultimate consumer pays 
must find its way to the home of the farmer. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 


SPEECH OF HON. MAURICE H. THATCHER, OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein 
a speech delivered by my colleague Mr. THatcHer at Cave 
Hill Cemetery, Louisville, Ky., on Memorial Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I submit the Decoration Day address delivered by my colleague 
from Kentucky, Hon. Maurice H. Tuatcner, under the auspices 
of the Grand Army of the Republic at the Cave Hill National 
Cemetery in Louisville, Ky., on May 81, 1926: 

DECORATION DAY ADDRESS 
Mr, Chairman, members of the Grand Army of the Republic, veterans 


of the Spanish-American and World Wars, ladies, and gentlemen: First 
I desire to express my very great appreciation for the honor accorded 
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me by the invitation of the Grand Army of the Republic to address you | 


on this occasion. I am deeply sensible of that honor and wish that 
I were better qualified to bear it. 

Once a year we decorate the graves of our heroic dead, the dead of 
all our wars. Once a year in our efforts thus to pay tribute to them, 
we reconsecrate ourselves to the ideals and aims for which they fought. 
In the closing hours of this lovely month of the springtime, throughout 
the length and breadth of our great country and in our insular posses- 
sions, we bestrew with lovely, fragrant flowers the mute but glorious 
mounds beneath which there rests the sacred dust of those whose 
sacrifices, as we believe, have accomplished more for humanity and 
progress than have the sacrifices of the soldiery of any other nation 
through any period in human history. 

It interesting to note the 
of our various American conflicts—the early colonial wars, the 
French and Indian War, the War of the American Revolution, the 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War, and the World War. These sanguinary struggles, together with 
the spirit of free institutions, have fitted a peace-loving people for 
haracter of soldiership which has commanded the wonder and ad- 

iration of the world. The colonial wars and the French and Indian 
wars gave to the colonists of this country a hardihood and experience 


is causes, the events, and the results 


in arms without which they would have hardly been able to fight with 
uecess the great war for American independence. Indeed, without 
the experience gained in those earlier conflicts it is to be doubted 
whether the Revolutionary struggle would have been undertaken at 
all. The War of 1812 was fought under conditions of American un- 
preparedness, and in consequence yielded many humiliations to our 


served its purpose in destroying the last 
over American citizens on the high seas. 
into the Union the vast domain of the 
the great States of California, Utah, and 


portions of Colorado, New Mexico, and 


people, though ultimately it 
claim of British sovereignty 
The Mexican War brought 
Southwest now constituting 
Nevada, and the greater 
Arizona. ° 

In this connection I may suggest that on this forenoon, In this 
county, at the Zachary Taylor burial grounds, we dedicated the 
lovely mausoleum which has just been constructed under an act of 
Congress which I had the honor to introduce and press for enactment 
This mausoleum now bolds the remains of that great American soldier 
and citizen, that great Kentuckian, the popular hero of the Mexican 
War, “Old Rough and Ready,” Zachary Taylor, the twelfth President 
of the United States; and by his side lies his beloved wife; and there 
together in those sacred grounds, which are now to become a national 
cemetery, the twain shall forever rest, guarded by the strength of 
the American Government and encompassed by the love of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Then came the great Civil War and its fearful fratricidal strife. 
Out of the issues of that war, at fearful cost of American blood and 
treasure, there resulted the elimination of slavery and there came 
indestructible union. 

Next in order was the war with Spain, and it served a 
purpose. In its far-reaching achievement and effect it must be 
corded a place as one of our most important conflicts. Not only did 
there result from American victory the liberation of oppressed Cuba 
from the iron heel of Spanish tyranny, but there also resulted the 
similar liberation of Porto Rico and the Philippines In addition to 
all this the lessons and experiences of that war, and its aftermath, re- 
sulted in the construction and operation by the United States of the 
Panama Canal, and the conquering of yellow fever and other deadly 
diseases of the Tropics. Not only did these greatly beneficent results 
flow from the Spanish-American struggle, but another splendid benefit 
was derived from it, ‘ 

In that war, side by side and comrade to comrade, on land and sea, 


manifold 


ac- 


sons of the Blue and sons of the Gray, under the Stars and Stripes, | 


together fought for the cause of liberty and humanity, and by reason 
thereof more, perhaps, was done to heal the wounds made by the Civil 
War than had ever been done before. Therefore the Spanish-American 
conflict, while a war of liberation for others, was for ourselves a war 
of reconciliation, 

Again in the World War, the greatest sanguinary struggle of his 
tory, this healing effect of the Spanish-American 
Fiesh of the same flesh, and bone of the same bone, the youth of the 
North and of the South, of the East and of the West, wearing the 
uniform of a common country, led by the glorious standard of the 
Union in foreign lands, marched and fought and bivouacked, and there 
shed together their precious blood in order that once again in the 
world’s history the cause of free institutions might not be destroyed. 

Speaking under the auspices of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and because, also, that the beautiful custom of this day grew out of 
the Civil War, and assumed its general observance through the action 
of Gen. John A, Logan, one of the earliest commanders of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, I shall make these further references to that 
struggle. Had not the cruel institution of slavery secured in our 
midst a firm hold, it is not likely that we should ever have had a civil 
conflict. For that institution, both the North and South appear to 


War was repeated. | 
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realizing how repugnant slavery was to free institutions planned and 


is 


wrought—as Lincoln so ably demonstrated in the arguments which 
brought him to the Presidency—for its ultimate extinction Except 
for the invention of a mechanical contrivance—the cotton gin—it is to 
be doubted whether slavery could have much longer survived in this 
country. That discovery, however, gave a tremendous impetus to the 
growth of cotton in our Southland, and slave labor thereupon in 
consequence, acquired an importance in the Seuth hitherto unknown. 


The question of slavery thus assumed economic and political 
which changed the current of American history. Free institutions and 
slavery were mutually so antagonistic that civil clash seemed inevitable, 
and the evil day of final reckoning, though put of for a by 
the conciliatory of Henry Clay, finally dawned in the 
election of Lincoln to the Presidency, and the declaration of the slave 
holding States of the right of secession from the American Union 


aspects 


season 
statesmanship 


It was then that fraternal strife came upon our people Brother 
against brother, and father against son, each fought with the skill 
and courage distinctive of the American soldier; and the most stub 
borniy contested civil war of history was waged. Had not the sol 
diers of beth sides believed they were right, they could not have 
fought as they did. But in the clear light of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the American Constitution slavery was wrong, 


and its cruel blot was obliterated through the stern appeal to arms. 
There are but few thoughtful men and women of the entire Nation 


to-day, in my opinion. who do not now believe that it was best that 
the cause of the Union prevailed in that fateful conflict of sixty 
odd years ago. Had the principle of secession been ouce established, 


further and further disintegration of the original units of the Republic 
would have resulted and chaos would have been the end. 

You who, as veterans under the glorious leadership of Lincoln and 
Grant, and the others who led the struggle for the preservation of the 
Union, to-day survive, however feeble in body you may have come to be, 
must within you, long life may the spirit of 
lasting gratitude and praiseworthy pride that by your service in those 


bear so as last, ever- 


far-off days you so vastly contributed to the maintenance of the 
greatest Nation the earth has ever known, and the perpetuation of 
that Nation forever free from the touch or taint of slavery. By the 
courage and sacrifices of yourselves and your comrades, not only were 
all our people served, including those against whom you fought and 
whose like bravery and skill you learned to know at such fearful cost, 


but also thereby the cause of humanity and freedom throughout 
earth were served, and the “ last, best 
as a lamp of liberty and 
oppressed of land. You even 
and we who subsequently have upon the 
ourselves in proportion to the honor we pay you. We join you to-day 
in lovingly and reverently heaping upon the graves of your comrades 
sleeping here in this beautiful national cemetery——-several thousand of 
them—-and upon the of those who served in other wars, the 
bloom and verdure of the glorious resurrection time of spring. 

In the earliest days of history the Chinese had some such custom. 
From them the Medes derived it; and from the Medes the Persians 
acquired it; and from the Persians it passed to the Grecians. From 
the latter Italy and the other lands of Europe, and finally America 
learned the lesson of this memorial But until in this, 
our own Republic, began the practice it is to be doubted whether in 
any land the graves of private soldiers were decorated as we to-day 
them. In the older days and in other countries the tombs 
of royalty, and those of great military heroes were thus adorned in 
commemorative fashion, but the private or common soldier was held 
in no such reverence as has been true in our own land. There is a 
splendid significance in this fact. Here we believe not in the divine 
right of kings but only In the divine right of the individual, whatever 
may be the individual estate. By the arbitrament of the Civil War 
this American ideal was forever made secure; and you, the surviving 
veterans of that war, and of the armies which marched and fought 
under the flag that fifes us to-day, at the of all 
our people, North and South, East and West, and of the Government 
you struggled to preserve, all consideration, all gratitude, and al! the 
evidences of consideration and gratitude which it is possible for them 
to bestow. 
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of the world was saved 
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LAKE CARGO COAL RATES 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Moors] for the period of 15 minutes. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the House, mining has been one of the chief industries in the 
State of Ohio. That is also true in my district, the fifteenth 
Ohio. For the last 18 months or longer probably three-fifths 
of the approximately 10,000 miners in py district have been 


| idle, or a situation exists that makes it necessary for them to 


work at something other than their occupation of mining. 
Some of these men have had to leave their homes, which they 
have bought after years of saving, and go elsewhere to secure 


have been originally responsible; but the founders of the Republic, | employment in order that they might support their families. 
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occupations, and I think that these men who are in the mining 
industry should have particular consideration. It is con- 
servatively estimated 
alone in 1925 as compared with 1923, in Guernsey and Noble 
Counties of my district, is $3,675,000. This is an indication 
of what has happened in other places in my district and also 
outside of my district. 

. There are operators in my district who have spent most of 
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We well know that minting Is one of the most hazardous of ! 


| 


that the loss to the miners in wages | 


their lives in the production of coal and have invested their | 


money and ability in developing this great industry. Some of 
the largest mines, one at least, has gone into the hands of a 
receiver, These operators are entitled to consideration and relief. 

In 1918, 1,082,688 tons of coal were sent from the Cambridge, 
Ohio, field—-which is in my home city—for the lake trade. In 
1924, 486,458 tons were shipped to the Lakes. In the year 
1925 the Cambridge Lake trade had diminished to 4,382 tons. 
In all of Kentucky in 1918 there were 1,314,554 tons of this 
Inke trade, which bas increased to 6,606,912 tons in 1925. 
Ohio had 33.97 per cent of this lake trade in 1920, which has 
decrensed to 5.53 per cent in 1925 West Virginia had 27.41 
per cent in 1920, and this has increased to 59.53 per cent of 
the lake trade in 1925. Kentucky had 6.14 per cent of the 
lake trade in 1920, but in 1925 this had increased to 25.09 per 
cent. 

One can thus see the enormous increase in the lake trade of 
West Virginia and Kentucky and the decrease in Ohio, particu- 
larly the Cambridge field, and the same has been true in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The coal operators and parties interested in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania made application to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a hearing which commenced in February, 1924, on the 
lake-cargo tonnage, asking for a better differential in rates as 
compared with the rates of Kentucky, West Virginia, and other 
States. The Interstate Commerce Commission appointed two 
competent and experienced examiners to look 
and report. These examiners made an exhaustive investigation 
and reported in March, 1925. The following statements appear 
in the report of the examiners: 


Consumers should be afforded the opportunity of purchasing their 
fuel requirements under the widest competitive conditions, but it is 
unsound economics to encourage by a rate structure the use of coal 
from distant mines when a satisfactory quality may be had nearer at 
hand, particularly when one result is a large empty-car movement. 
The shortening of hauls is one means of increasing the efficiency of 
railway equipment by enabling it to handle greatef tonnage per unit of 
time, High transportation costs, whether due to long bauls or un- 


reasonable rates from near-by districts, are reflected in the price to the | 


consumer, There are a sufficient number of producing districts in 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio to assure healthy competition in the 
Northwest under a balanced rate structure fair to all the district. 

The rates from the lower West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Tennessee districts are unquestionably subnormal, although the roads 
serving those sections claim to be satisfied with them. The early rates, 
which these reflect, were granted partially to encourage the opening of 
the mines and to carry them through the development period. 

With a meritorious product and very favorable rates, competition 
with coals mined nearer the lake ports has been met and the districts 
have continued to expand, although much of this undoubtedly was 
occasioned by unusual demands for fuel during the war. Much capital 
has been invested in these mines and markets have been built up. 
But the time bas apparently come when this fostering care, to the 
extent that it rests on preferential rates, is not required and shouid 
be withdrawn. It is rather common knowledge that the coal-mining 
industry now is overdeveloped and that consumers are paying high 
prices for their fuel because of the cost of maintaining facilities and 
workmen that are idle half the time. Under such circumstances, it 
would be unwise economically to authorize a rate structure here, ques- 
iionable in its relationship between districts, that would have the effect 
of expanding the distant districts against near-by districts and thereby 
impose on the consumer unnecessarily high transportation costs in 
nddition to high production costs. 


The examiners further recommended that the differential be 
changed and that the Cambridge rate to the Lakes be decreased. 
Unfortunately for Ohio the Interstate Commerce Commission 
did not follow the report and findings of its examiners and 
that is the reason application was made for a rehearing which 
has been granted and will start, as I understand it, July 20, 
1926 

However, this dectsion refusing to follow the examiner's 
report was made by a division in the commission. I believe 
five members did not agree with the majority opinion. 

In order that this case may be understood it should be said 
that the lake tonnage has been maintained as far as volume is 
eoncerned, but Ohio and particularly the Cambridge field has 


into this case | 
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not received its share of the trade which has gone to other 
States, particularly Kentucky and West Virginia. 

Those who hav spoken for the coal fields south of the Ohio 
should have difliculty in making a case that there could he 
very much suffering among their miners when the tonnage that 
they have produced and sold has been steadily increasing while 
the amount that Ohio and Pennsylvania has produced and sold 
in the lake trade has greatly decreased; in fact, almost yvan- 
ished in some places. Certainly the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will not fail to carefully look into a situation whereby 
certain sections that produce coal like Ohio and sell it in the 
lake trade have pratically lost all, while other sections like 
Kentucky and West Virginia which are farther away have 
steadily gifined in that trade. 

The folowing memorandum is taken from the examiner's re- 
port and shows the originating district, the present rate, and 
the average mileage: 

Lake cargo rate 
[Memorandum of present rates taken from Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission examiner's report] 





si cai s hiel Present Average 

“ rw , 

Originating district rate mileage 
ills tek otk ek ted Uaewe nae bien ata siden 1. 63 | 165, 2 
NE oo... nics didleeictnambncc esses 1. 63 172, 2 
Middle district..........-.- Gilat acai a ele ahah Sta | 1,48 127.9 
SI cco. a ule beinabes baa case a BG henesaueba td | 1.48 | 100. 5 
PN. <uLGtLitsbetbihechuvdinnncdichdbidnn shidbdbaltedicda .| 1.48 105. 3 
IRS. Gant hls pc taad ined acishdnta di aikbndtuaebenahhstekedla | 1.63 192.0 
I a eas ct ta a a eh ee a | 1.63 | 195. 0 
PUNO Sinn. nomarne ee RRR See A aseleeia peiatebsn ie tinct | 1. 63 241.8 
MLS), odbdvbudtedanthievéshadsddtasadeaicasawde | 1,53 150. 6 
I i it eae ee 1.51 | 169, 2 
a ia es 1. 66 | 177.1 
| Connellsville <fDEd Jakke alee ee acetate | 1,72 | 228. 2 
I i= te inc iraiaeahihinaaih scien plains Seale aciehasainiaaniertinees ees 1@ | 258. 4 
a tI a ol oe keene a teehee Ae 1. 88 | 200, 9 
a a al al a | 1.91 | 462.8 
I ree eee RS SORIA 6 SER | 1.91 | 258.7 
Mee MOET S. Secvciwesde Seheceies iechbicntidbieeEseanaelced | 1.91 | 384. 4 
I i tt ictnsnles-cincitiis a hiapnatatiing ab cineind iit d a) 334. 8 
a Se 1.91 | 300.1 
DN tase tuted Gancnls oo cehh abe ieneheeeetibartakke awn : 1.91 447.9 
SR iia Meni cgtsnt wtbinnnh dais chinw iki ewentiwaaeW ia bad 1.91 | 420. 2 
Mac Roberts. _.......- i ote eater ical thcastn celica Be 1.91 | A760. 5 
I ke ee | 1.91 304. 6 
IS oS est Res ceaanlachipaserna gal debian piles waipabwk il 1.91 | 406.4 
| Cumberland-Piedmont._.........-.. psvdh tdnn etek ebalie eae | 1,93 | 351.4 
Gauley tle eas lies cael dagen taintinivey ss Aelimanines authtintnmen nih haiti 1.93 361.5 
I, I a cack eels erwin aici 2.06 456.4 
ET WHET BOOS Wen nankcduds dudacusutenediaasuetidbadede 2.06 | 495. 0 
TR. « «_neudesueunanstebaihinniniineangmannebaake 2.06 | 437.0 
aa A a all ae ce | 2. 06 | 407.5 
ES oa adel antiacaninuiied ge aemaecenia teas mie 2.06 | 409. 5 
Us craikalenihinetee ine wcbinak ne siunedagiatnaaaeemnnan abe | 2. 06 508.8 





It will be observed that the first 10 points on this list are 
in Ohio; most of the others are from points south of the Ohio 
River. From this schedule of rates it would seem that distance 
had searecely been taken into consideration in fixing the rates. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rogpston], in an exten- 
sion of remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at the close of 
the last Congress, when there was no opportunity to answer 
at that time, attacked the examiners’ report predicting direful 
results to the mining industry in Kentucky and other States 
if the findings of these examiners should be followed. If the 
eloquent gentleman from Kentucky had prophesied that what 
he was predicting might happen to Kentucky and _ other 
Southern States would happen to Ohio and Pennsylvania, he 
would have been approximately correct. For we have seen a 
splendid lake trade from Ohio almost vanish and undoubtedly 
one of the chief contributing causes is an improper differential 
in the lake rates in Ohio and Pennsylvania as compared with 
Kentucky, West Virginia. and other States. 

The gentleman from Kentucky extended his remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shortly after the report of the examiners 
was made to the Interstate Commerce Commission, apparently 
trying to discredit the examiners’ report while the commission 
had it under consideration, and also to start a discussion and 
thereby create propaganda at a time when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was considering the question of reopen- 
ing the case which had been submitted to it. Unfortunately 
for the mining industry in Ohio and in my district, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission saw fit to reject the recommenda- 
tions of the examiners who had spent a great deal of time 
and carefully made this finding. However, the situation has 
developed that was predicted would happen in the Cambridge 
field and many of our mines are now idle, but in fairness it 
must be said that the case has been reopened and we still 
have confidence that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
carefully consider this case and give us the relief that is needed in 
order that the mining industry which has been developed through 
the years in Ohio may not continue in a prostrate condition. 
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The gentleman from Kentucky and others who have spoken 
on the subject mention the small difference in freight rates 
but they usually fail to say that Ohio and the Cambridge field 
that my district, have had rates increased since 1912, 


1926 


is in 
117.3 per cent while rates from Kentucky have only been in- 
creased 96.9 per cent, and from some West Virginia districts 
only 83.9 per cent, one district only having been increased 72.8 
per cent. This will be found from the printed decision of the 
[luterstate Commerce Commission. The same gentleman failed 
to refer to the fact that when reduced to mills per ton per mile, 
Cambridge pays 9.47 mills while of the West Virginia 
and Kentucky rates return only a small fraction over 4 mills 
per ton per mile. Let me illustrate. Take the McRoberts dis- 
trict in Kentucky. The rate of $1.91 for this district gives 
1.06 mills per ton-mile. Neither did these same gentlemen, 
who are so eloquently opposing any change in this differential 
call attention to the fact that the weighted average mileage of 
ihe eastern Ohio group in 151.1 miles and the rate is $1.68 per 


sole 


ton, whereas, from this McRoberts field in Kentucky the 
weighted average mileage is 460.3 miles, or 309 miles greater 
while the rate is only 28 cents greater. From this it wouid 
seem apparent that there is not a proper differential. How 


can it be possible that rates such as I have indicated can be 
both reasonable and nondiscriminatory? It would certainly 
seem that either one is excessive or the other is not sufficiently 
compensatory, 

Mention has been made of the fact that there have been a 
number of changes in these rates since 1912. That is true. 
Instead of being an argument against further changes, it seems 
to me it is an argument for it and indicates a disposition upon 
the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
changes when it is properly brought to their attention. 

Allusion has been made, or at 
Ohio and Pennsylvania pay the miners better wages that this is 
the reason for the loss of this lake cargo tonnage. Our con- 
tention is that the question of wages is not a governmental 
matter but that is something that the operators and miners 


make 


inust largely work out between themselves, and it is for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to determine proper rates 
with a proper differential between competing communities. If 


Ohio and Pennsylvania have higher costs than other mines in 


wages, it seems to me that this is an added reason why Ohio | 


should have the maximum consideration respecting the reason- 
ableness of rates. 

It should be said in fairness, however, that the coal operators 
had authorized action to get a change in rates to be taken a 
year before the so-called Jacksonville agreement was signed. 
Complaint was filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
July 6, 1928, and the Jacksonville agreement was not signed until 
February 19, 1924. It should further be said that the Jackson- 
ville agreement did not raise wages, but as a general proposi- 
tion simply continued the wage scale that was then in effect. 

What is known as the Ohio-Michigan coal cases, decided in 
1923, throws some light on this case. While some relief was 
given, it was the opinion then of several members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that more relief should have been 
given. The following appears in opinions given in that case: 

COMMISSIONER M’CHORD 

I-am in accord with the majority report in all particulars as far as 
it goes, but believe that it does not go far enough in the one matter of 
the differentials in the rates from the Inner and Outer Crescents 
(West Virginia and Kentucky) over those from southern Ohio. 

In this case, while the majority report accords southern Ohio some 
relief in this respect, I think that more is due. 

I am convinced that at this time the rates from the Crescents (West 
Virginia and Kentucky) should be 60 and 90 cents, respectively, higher 
than from southern Ohio. 

I am authorized to state that Commissioner Eastman joins in 
expression, 


this 


COMMISSIONER POTTER 

I desire to make record of the my own conclusions, 
which approximately coincide with those of Commissioner McChord. 

In former times the long-haul mimes were perhaps needed to steady 
the market by their competition. rule they are not now needed for 
that purpose. Even in sections enjoying short hau] there are so many 
mines that there is reason to expect that competition will keep prices 
down if more remote mining fs curtailed. It is quite possible that by 
this means there could be a direct saving of from $500,000,000 to $750,- 
000,000 a year In the price of coal to the consumer, with much additional 
indirect saving throngh lower rates, reduced manufacturing costs, etc. 


reasons for 


AS a 


COMMISSIONER CAMPBELL, CONCURRING 


I concur in the general conclusions of the majority herein, but do so 
with some reluctance, because I am strongly of the opinion that the 
interests of all parties would be better served if we require a realign- 
ment of the rates on a mileage basis rather than continue them on a 
group basis. 


least hinted at, that because | 
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I think it is generally agreed that these rates were fixed 
under abnormal conditions prevailing at the time of the World 
War, having in mind general conditions existing at that time 
rather than the reasonableness of the rates. Most of the coal 
districts in Pennsylvania and Ohio have undergone very slight 
changes, While in other sections there has been great expansion 
with practically no change in rates. We think the time has 
come for a change in these rates and we have confidence that 
it will be granted because of the justness of our claims. 


It is with reluctance that I speak concerning a case that is 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission for decision In 
fact. | would not if others had not spoken giving part of the 
facts and making it necessary. I am old-fashioned enough to 
think that since the Interstate Commerce Conmission is a 


judicial body that the matters before it should be determined 
| upon their merits. However, for more than a veur last past 
| there has been more or le discussion on the subjeet of rates 
that affect the so-called lake cargo tonnage. This vitally affects 
the mining industry in the State of Olio and other States 

We ask no monopoly. We seek none in Ohio. But we do 
| ask that we shall be able to compete on a fair and equitable 
basis with proper rates, and these we do not think we have at 
| the present time. With mines idle; with merchants discour 
|} aged because of large accounts and a decrease in their busi- 
| ness; with men having te leave their homes and go elsewhere 





for employment; with lifetime savings depleted; with numer- 


ous men out of employment: we look forward with confidence 
to relief by the Interstate Commeree Commission, especially 
when by nature we are placed nearer the lake ports and should 
have this as a market for our coal under fair and equitable 
rate We shall present our case with confidence before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which will hear this ease in 
the near future, with a firm belief that we are in the right 


and are entitled to the consideration and relief which we seek. 
| Applause, | 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 

Mr. JOTLNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unnani 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table H. R. 12175, 
an act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, with Seuate 
amendments, and concur in the Senate amemliments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's tabie H. R 
12175 and concur in the Senate amendments. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


vote ach one of the 
some important amend 


understand. 


will the House have an opportunity to on 
Senate amendments? There have been 
s added to the bill, as I 

JOHNSON South Dakota. I will say to the gentle 
man that it is not the intention of the chairman of the com 
mittee have the House vote on these amendments The 
Senate bas greatly liberalized this bill. The vocational train- 
ing features of the law expire to-day, and if I can not secure 
this unanimous consent it will be necessary for me te ask for a 
rule for its consideration. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is this the bill which provides that the 
President may transfer tubercular annex No. 1 at the National 
Home, Wisconsin, and the Battle Mountain Sanitarium to the 
Veterans’ Bureau for operation as a Veterans’ Bureau hospital? 


ment 
Mir 


to 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That is eliminated from 
the bill. 
Mr. SCHAFFER. I do not think it should have been elimi- 


nated from the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not, either. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The patients in annex No. 1, National Home, 
Wisconsin, aré practicaly unanimously in favor of having the 
Veterans’ Bureau operate said annex instead of the Board of 
Managers of the National Homes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say it is the inten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to bring in at the begin- 
ning of the next session a bill to take over these institutions. 
I am in absolute sympathy with the gentleman’s viewpoint. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I realize, of course, that objection to the 
gentleman’s request would practically kill all the benefits that 
are now in the bill. We are confronted with the same situa- 
tion with which we have been confronted during the last two 
sessions of Congress, namely, that of having World War vet- 
erans’ legislation brought up in the closing days of the Con- 
gress, when the House can not have an opportunity to amend 
the bill or perfect it in accordance with the views of the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think the gentleman is 
laboring under an entire misconception of the facts, because 
this bill carries $15,000,000 annually for disabled veterans. 
They have had their day in Congress and they are having it 
right now if no objection is made. 
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Mr. SCHAFER. Does not the gentleman think that legisla- 
tion to take care of disabled veterans of the World War should 


be brought up before the House, so that Members can express | 


their opinions and offer amendments, so that this legislative 
body can legislate on this legislation the same as it does on 
other legislation’ 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 1 have expressed myself 
to that effect many, mauy times, even before the gentleman was 
a Member of the House. However, | am very anxious to pass 
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This, my Third Annual Report, is distributed in the hope that 
it will stimulate thought and a deeper sense of responsibility 
relative to the work of Congress, and also enable you to 
determine to what degree and in what manner I have repre- 
sented you and your interests. 

The Sixty-ninth Congress convened December 7, 1925, the 
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; Members of which were elected in November, 1924. We operate 


this bill, which will do so much for the ex-service men, although 


it does not have everything in it that I would like to have 
in it, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA At the last session of Congress the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Seuth Dakota assured the House, 
when he brought the bill in under suspension of the rules at 
that time, that he would not do it this time, but this year the 
bill was brought before the House under suspension of the 
rules. We have now reached a critical stage in the session and 
we are bound to aecept the bill, | suppose, but if we are going 
to legislate here at all and are compelled to take the bill under 
suspension, and then accept the conference report in the clos- 
ing days of the session, | do not see that we have much of a 
patiinmentary Government or a representative Government in 
this country; yet that is the situation we are up against. 

Mr. SCHAFFER Does any Senate amendment affect the 
provision of the House bill which provides for an extension 
of the seven-year limitation for the filing of claims? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, There is an extension until 
July, 1927. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. If the gentleman will permit, it provides 
for «a three years’ extension from 1924, and that gives one 
vear additional. T will say to the gentlemen from Wisconsin 
that T placed in the Recorp yesterday an analysis of the differ- 
ences between the House bill and the Senate bill. 

Mr. SCIIAFER. But under the existing law if a veteran 
does not file his cliim within seven years the bureau can not 
consider it. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. T am trying to impress upon the gentle- 
mun that under the Senvte amendment the veterans will have 
until 1927 to file any claim they wish to file. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the tithe of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota to coneur in the Senate amend- 
ments? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For whut purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unani- 
mous consent that following the address of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fisu] to-morrow morning I may be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. é 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow morning at the conclusion of the 
speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] he may 
be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

MY THIRD ANNUAL REPORT TO THE CITIZENS OF THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, NEW YORK 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, 
on behalf of my colleague, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JACOBSTEIN] to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a résumé of the work of this session of Congress. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

TEAMWORK IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. JACOBSTBIN. Mr. Speaker, in his recent address be- 
fore the Daughters of the American Revolution, President 
Coolidge called attention to the significant fact that— 


since 1880 there has been a marked increase in the tendency to 
remain away from the polls on the part of those entitled to vote. 


One way to counteract this widespread apathy and indif- 
ference is to stimulate in each individual citizen a keener 
interest in the business of Congress, For this reason I began 
three years ago to present to the citizens of my district a 
condensed report of each congressional session and of my 
personal voting record with respect to every important measure, 
as the president of a corporation issues an annual report to 
his stockholders, 


under a law long out of date, by which Congressmen do not take 
office until 13 months after election. As you know, each Con- 
gress has two sessions, a long session and a short session. This 
was What is known as the long session, and was unusually long, 
seven months in duration, from December 7, 1925, to July 3, 
1926. Owing to the length of the session and the many im- 
portant legislative matters that came up for action or delibera- 
tion, it will be necessary in this report to treat each matter 
very briefly. Nevertheless, every one of these matters deserves 
your serious consideration. 
TAX REDUCTION 

The burden of taxation weighs heavily wpon us, especially 
since the war. It is estimated that one dollar out of every 
eight. that is produced in this country goes to the support of 
Federal, State, and local Government. To relieve the tax- 
payers of some of this heavy burden should therefore be one of 
the first objects of legislation. 

The very first bill to be introduced in the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress and one of the most important was the revenue act 
of 1926. [H. R. 1, Green.] (H. R. stands for House of Repre- 
sentatives; the number is the number of the bill; the name is 
that of the Congressman who introduced the bill.) It was 
passed by the House, amended by the Senate, repassed in the 
House, and signed by the President. This revenue act reduces 
taxes by about $319,000,000 annually. The personal income tax 
is reduced very substantially for all classes of incomes. It is 
estimated that 2,300,000 people have been entirely relieved from 
paying taxes because of increased exemptions. The average 
reduction on personal income taxes for nearly all classes is ay- 
proximately 28 per cent. By the elimination of the capital- 
stock tax on corporations 165,000 corporations which reported 
no net income will be relieved from the payment of all taxes. 

The graduated estate-tax rate was cut in half, from 40 per 
cent maximum on the hirgest estates to 20 per cent. I did not 
favor the retroactive application of these rates which the Sen- 
ate wrote into the bill. The gift tax was abolished in toto. 

There seems to be a widespread movement on foot among 
certain financial groups to get rid of the Federal estate tax. I 
believe we ought to keep this tax, bearing in mind that no such 
tax is levied on estates of less than $100,000. 

The amusement-admission tax was cut down by the elimi- 
nation of the tax on admissions of 75 cents or less instead of 50 
cents as under the old law. 

Many war taxes on such articles as automobile trucks, auto- 
mobile accessories, cameras, photographic films, ete., were 
entirely eliminated, and the tax on pleasure automobiles was 
reduced from 5 to 3 per cent. It is a sound tax policy to get 
rid of these war emergency excise taxes. I voted for their 
reduction and elimination. 

Special occupational taxes were also eliminated. Certain 
stamp taxes were repealed. There was a reduction in the 
tax on cigars, tobacco, and distilled spirits, principally ‘on 
alcohol used industrially. I voted for these reductions. 

While it is impossible to state accurately what this tax re- 
duction means to the various classes of taxpayers, the follow- 
ing estimate has been made: 


Reduction of tarcs under revenue act of 1926, fiscal year 1927 


Dene TEE TPE dni ticked tinackdineminme $94, 000, 000 
EN TG I ishees cicics arcane cer ec hdin atieneiiadies core ate 20, 000, 000 
CXGSRS BEE TORR. cnn nentscniianeenasdcndeatinnbaile 14, 000, OVO 
AAAI (OG CURE oak cre iduninninehinttemhonbanncdntmmic 9, 000, O00 
ED: NE echen en cds tetaintctrendivepenes detains nig tllinends tilciwial Phileas abenaad 74, 651, 000 
Capital @60CE «.6onsimnosammncnn intend te eitacnse 94, 000, 000 
Special and mistellaneoug taxes_..-...........-....-. 13, 349, 000 

Total reductions—-. ~~~ pian dacsbiabahatiascsieiia- os thelbaiebnieaan cneael $319, 000, 000 


There was a reduction of about $195,000,000 in individual 
income taxes for the calendar year 1926. 

Although there are some features of the tax reduction act 
which I do not like, and would have changed if I could, I voted 
for this tax reduction act of 1926, as I did for the tax redue- 
tion act of 1924. This tax reduction bill was the result of a 
bipartisan arrangement, which was praised by the President 
and by the majority leader in the House. 

In spite of our three tax reductions the Treasury continues to 
pile up a surplus, which in the year ending June 30, 1926, 
amounted to $378,000,000. This, to my mind, warrants still 
further tax reduction. I therefore recently introduced a bill 
calling for a 25 per cent remission of the income tax for this 
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vear and calling for an inquiry into the possibility of the eliml- 
nation or reduction of the automobile and amusement taxes and 
the corporation income tax, which was increased from 12% to 
13% per cent on net incomes under the 1926 act. 

The Federal Government in recent years has been taking out 
of the pockets of taxpayers more money than is required to 
pay the ordinary expenses of the Government and to make 
legal and reasonable provision for the retirement of the public 
debt. The estimated surplus given out by the President for the 
next year is $185,000,000. This surplus would admit of a 25 
r cent remission in our personal income tax. The Treasury 
timates of surpluses have been altogether too low for the 
In fact, the actual surpluses during the past 





i 
past five years, 
1 
the anticipated surpluses. 
SETTLEMENT OF FOREIGN DEBTS 

This Congress has accepted and ratified agreements made by 
the World War Debt Funding Commission with foreign govern- 
ments, including Belgium (H. R. 6774 


4é%), 
Rumania (H. R. 6772), Czechoslovakia (H. R. 6777), Esthonia 


(H. R. 6778), and Latvia (H. R. 6776). The French debt 
(H. R. 11848) has passed the House, but has not yet passed the 
Senate. This is true also of the debt of the Kingdom of 


the Serbs, the Croats, and the Slovenes (H, R. 11948). 

In 2 general way it may be said that the basis of settlement 
was “the capacity to pay” on the part of the various nations. 
As in the case of the tax-reduction measure these debt settle- 
ments were the result of bipartisan action in the Congress, the 
War Debt Funding Commission being made up of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, and their recommendations being accepted 
by Congress. 

I'wo of these foreign debts remain unsettled, that of France 
and that of Greece. In a previous Congress settlements were 
made with Great Britain, Poland, Lithuania, Hungary, and 
Finland. Italy settled on the basis of approximately 25 cents 
on the dollar and Great Britain approximately 75 cents on the 
dollar. All these foreign nations under the terms of the settle- 
ment make annual payments to us for 62 years on the principal 
and interest. 
the years go on. 

I voted in favor of these debt settlements because I felt this 
was the maximum that could be expected from these foreign 
nations under present and prospective conditions. Furthermore, 
I believed that a quick and honorable settlement would hasten 
a return to a more stable condition in these various countries 
and throughout the world, reacting favorably upon us as a 
world power with an increasiug volume of foreign trade. 

The allied nations owed us over $12,000,000,000, including 
accrued interest. 


this amount. I believe these settlements were generous, but 

under the circumstances not too generous, in view of the fact 

that these were not ordinary commercial loans, but largely 

advances made to allies engaged in a common struggle with us. 
THE WORLD COURT 


Entering the World Court involves the making of treaties, 
and the making of treaties is a function of the President and 
the Senate. The House, therefore, had no part in the action on 
the World Court. If it materializes, the House will then be 
called upon to appropriate money to carry out the purposes of 
the World Court resolution. Although the Senate ratified the 
World Court proposition, the consummation of the alliance 
hinges on the acceptance of the American reservations by the 
foreign governments. 

REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS CONFERENCE 

The administration recommended and Congress approved this 
Nation’s participation in a conference for the reduction of 
armaments. An act (H. J. Res. 107, Temple) was passed, 
appropriating $50,000 for this purpose. I voted for it. 

The nations of the world are staggering under a terrific 
burden due to the maintaining of large armies and navies. It 
is to the interest of civilization to reduce that load and at the 
same time remove the possible cause for friction and tempta- 
tion to go to war arising from excessive armaments. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

It is universally admitted that the farmers, especially in the 
wheat, corn, hog, and cotton belts, have suffered terrific losses 
since 1921 and that the agricultural population is in distress 
and needs relief. I estimate this loss to date at about $13,000,- 
000,000. Two relief measures were proposed in this Congress, 
and both were defeated. 
defeated in both the House and the Senate. 

I made two speeches against the Haugen bill and voted 
against it. I regarded this measure as being unsound eco- 
nomically and calculated in the end to hurt rather than benefit 


Italy (H. R. 6773), | 


The payments are small at first and increase as | 
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the farmer, at the same time increasing the cost of living for 
those who live in cities. 

The administration measure, known as the Fess bill (S. 4462), 
was defeated In the Senate on the ground that it did not go far 
enough in offering relief. This measure never reached the 
House, 

As a result of my two speeches on the farm problem in the 
House, I was frequently invited into conference with the farm 
leaders to help shape farm legislation. 

The Congress did, however, pass a cooperative marketing 
bill (HL. R. 7893, HauGen) by appropriating $150,000, to be used 
by the Department of Agriculture for the gathering and dis- 


| semination of information to promote cooperative enterprises 


ve years have been $1,800,000,000, which is much greater than | 





The Haugen-_bill (H. R. 11603) was | 


| lem for the farmer is an economie one. 


i | by a vote of 381 to 13. 
In a general way it may be stated that in ote o 3 


funding these debts our Government will get back one-half of | 


| It will come 


among farmers. I voted for this measure. 

Congress is not indifferent to the needs of agriculture. For 
this next year $127,924,573 was appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (H. R. 8264, Mager). The good roads 
bill (H. R. 9504, DoweLL) also was passed, which will mate- 
rially benefit the farmer. For this purpose $165,000,000 was 
authorized. In addition, $105,600,000 was appropriated to the 
Post Office Department for the operating of the Rural Delivery 
Service (8S. 949). I voted for all of these measures. 

The major problem, however, remains unsolved. The prob- 
It involves the intelli- 
gent control of production and the intelligent marketing of the 
crops, especially of the surplus, which depresses the price for 
the entire crop. 

The Taber milk bill (H. R. 6728) was passed, also for the 
benefit of the farmer, by cheeking the importation into this 
country of milk and cream from Canada. I favored this bill, 
aided in its passage, and would have voted for it had I not 
been unavoidably absent when final action was taken. 

The tariff on butter was raised by the Tariff Commission 
under the provisions of an act passed by a previous Congress. 


RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTES ACT 


One of the most constructive pieces of legislation passed by 
this Congress was the Parker-Watson Railroad Labor bill (H. R. 
9463). This act provides for the prevention and peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes through mediation, conciliation, and vol- 
untary arbitration. The bill wiped out the old Railway Labor 
Board, which was never satisfactory to either the railway 
executives or to the employees. 

The most significant thing about this new act is that it was 
drawn up by representatives of both the railway executives 
and the labor unions. Both capital and labor came to Congress 
and asked for the passage of this bill. I addressed the House 
in support of this measure, and I voted for it. It was passed 
It passed the Senate, and was signed 
by the President. 

RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


The administration recommended railroad consolidation. Bills 


| were introduced to effect this object and favorably reported on 


by the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
up for consideration next winter. Neither the 
House nor the House committee took action on this matter. 
THE PULLMAN SURCHARGE 

I regret to say that the House committee failed to take 
action on the matter of eliminating or reducing the Pullman 
surcharge. As you know, when you buy a ticket for a Pullman 
berth you pay not only the charge to the Pullman Co. but, in 
addition, 50 per cent extra, which goes to the railroad com- 
pany. This was a war measure, which is absolutely unjusti- 
fiable now and should be repealed. The Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported favorably on the 
bill calling for this repeal, and it will come up for consideration 
at the next session. If it should come up for action in the 


| House, I shall vote for the repeai of this surcharge, as I did at 


the previous session of Congress. 
BANKING 

For several years the national banks have been seeking the 
right to establish branch banks in city districts on the same 
terms as the State banks. The McFadden banking bill (HL. R. 
2) sought to effect this purpose. It passed the House by a 
vote of 293 to 90. I addressed the House in support of this 
bill, and voted for it. The Senate, however, amended the bill 
in such a manner as to make it unacceptable to the House. It 
failed of final passage and goes over as unfinished business 
until next December. The point at issue in this legislation is 
as to how far we want to go in throwing the door open to 
branch banking. In my opinion, the McFadden bill passed by 
the House went far enough for the present. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

For more than 10 years the United States Government has 
failed to appropriate adequate funds for public buildings. The 
Federal Government pays out to-day $24,000,000 yearly for the 
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renting and leasing of buildings, a part of which could be 
saved if it erected and used its own buildings. The administra- 
tion recommended a public-building program, and such a 
measure Was passed by the House by a vote of 263 to 120. 
It was also passed by the Senate and signed by the President. 
By this measure we have embarked on a program which will 
appropriate $165,000,000, to be spread out over a period of 
five years. This year $13,987,810 was authorized to be spent. 
The Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General are 
to recommend the specific projects and to pass on the type of 
building to be constructed. No building, of course, will be 
built until Congress appropriates the money for that specific 
purpose. This year $5,575,000 will be spent in the District of 
Columbia. Congress, I am glad to say, reserved to itself the 
final authority as to expenditures for specific projects. 

1 indorsed the generai principle beliind this building pro- 
gram, Which eliminated the old “ pork barrel’ method of voting 
for building projects, and at the same time reserves to Con- 
gress the authority to actually spend the money. 

I was nthavoidably absent on the day the Liouse voted in the 
first instance on this measure, but when the bill came back from 
the Senate for action in the Liouse I yoted for the final passage 
of the bill. 

In this connection it will be of intefest to those in my own 
district to know that I have made inquiry as to an applica- 
tion for the erection of a new Federal building in Rochester, 
and have been assured that the Rochester field will be surveyed 
for this purpose. 

VETERANS’- LEGISLATION 
CIVIL WAR VETERANS 

A general pension bill (H. R. 4028, EvLiorr) was passed by 
the House and the Senate and signed by the President increas- 
ing the pension payments to veterans of the Civil and Mexican 
Wars and their dependents. The veterans who now receive $50 
a month will automatically hereafter receive $65. Those. who 
are now receiving $72, because blind or otherwise helpless, 
will hereafter automatically receive $90, Widows who were 
wives during the service’ of the veteran and Army nurses who 
have been receiving $30 will now receive $50. I presented to 
Congress five petitions signed by citizens of my district in sup- 
port of this bill, I urged the committee to report the bill, and 
I voted for it in the House. 

The House and also the Senate passed 2,617 private pen- 
sion bills for veterans and widows of Civil War veterans (of 
this number 2,559 were for widows and 58 for veterans). 
Twenty-two of the private pension bills which I introduced in 
behalf of residents of my district passed the Hlouse and the 
Senate and were signed by the President, thus becoming a Taw. 
The Pension Committee is swamped with a great number of 
these private pension bills, and only a certain portion can be 
considered each session, A large number of private pension 
bills, which were not acted upon, will come up again at the 
next session in December. 

it is estimated that the general bill for Civil War pensions 
will benefit some 110,114 veterans and 27,149 widows and will 
cost the Government $15,869,810. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS 


A general pension bill (H. R. 8132, KnNurson) was passed 
unanimously in the House, passed the Senate, and was signed 
by the President, liberalizing the pensions of Spanish-American 
War veterans. This bill granted the following scale of 
increases; 


WAR 


$12 per month to $20 per month. 

$15 per month to $25 per month, 

$18 per month to $30 per month. 

$24 per month to $40 per month. 

$30 per month to $50 per month. | 

$20 to $50 per month for disability not due to vicious habits. 


$20 to $72 per month for those blind or helpless. 


From 
From 
From 
Irom 
rom 
From 
From 
For the widows of veterans the increase was from $20 to $30 per 
month with $6 per month additional, instead of $4, for each child 
under 16. The number of veterans who will be thus benefited 
is 186,058, and the number of widows and children, 36,048. The 
cost to the Government is $18,936,108 annually. In signing this 
bill President Coolidge indicated that it was not inconsistent 
with his general economy program. I voted for this measure. 
WORLD WAR VETERANS 


I voted for the Johnson bill (Hl. R. 12175), amending the 
World War veterans’ act of 1924, which passed the House 
without a record vote, passed the Senate, and was signed by 
the President. It is estimated that the provisions of the bill 
will benefit some 39,570 ex-service men who are suffering from 
disability or who may suffer from disability which originated in 
the service. The bill extends for one year the time in which 


a 
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claims may be filed and evidence presented. The vocationa] 
training period is extended for two years for ex-service men 
attending schools and colleges and for six months for those taking 
placement training. There are many other provisions in the 
bill liberalizing the treatment of ex-service men, especially those 
suffering from tubercular disease, relating to hospitalization, 
expenses, insurance payments, and so forth. The outstanding 
features of the bill are as follows: 
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Liberalizing compensation to disabled veterans, 

Liberalizing hospitalization provisions for veterans. 

Reinstatement of insurance for disabled veterans. 

Payment of $50 a month to veterans with arrested tuberculosis, 
Reduction in compensation to insane veterans without dependents. 


THE 


This amendment (H. R. 10277—Greren) passed the House by 
an almost unanimous vote, only 1 vote being recorded against it 
and 290 for it. This amendment to the original bonus act—for 
which I also voted—will make it possible for widows to receive 
the benefits of the bonus when their husbands died after the 
original act was passed but before application could be filed. It 
will also give to the parents of deceased veterans the benefits of 
the bonus act prior to 1928 if they can prove they are depend 
ents, and automatically after 1928 if they are more than 60 
years of age. The provisions of the amendment will also pre 
vent the disallowance of claims through technicalities in the 
present law. 1 voted for this amendment to the adjusted com- 
pensation act. 

It is estimated that these two World War veterans’ bills wil] 
benefit immediately some 78,000 ex-service men and that the 
aggregate cost to the Government for the first year will be 
$17,000,000. 

Certainly no one would accuse this Congress of having failed 
to deal fairly with the veterans of our wars. I am glad that I 
had the privilege of voting for these various measures giving to 
the veterans and their dependents more just treatment and 
more liberal allowances. 


SOLDIER BONUS ACT, AMENDED 


IMMIGRATION 


The country at large has accepied the selective and restrictive 
immigration act of 1924 as part of our general immigration 
policy. Labor is entitled to protection against a flooding of our 
American labor market with immigrant labor, just as manufac- 
turers are entitled to and do receive protection against foreign- 
made goods, 

The administration properly recommended amendments to 
humanize the present law, especially to make possible the re- 
uniting of separated families. President Coolidge, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and the Commissioner General of Immigration 
advocated such amendments to the present law. 

I introduced two bills (H. R. 7379 and H. J. Res. 283) along 
the lines recommended by the administration. Other similar 
bills were also introduced, notably the Wadsworth-Per!man 
bill and later the Wadsworth-Perlman amendment. I regret to 
say that the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization of 
the House turned a deaf ear to all proposals, and on purely 
technical grounds deferred action on my second bill until next 
session. I appeared twice before the committee advocating this 
legislation. I hope relief will be granted at the next session, 
which can be done without disturbing the basic structure of the 
1924 act. 

I am happy to say that the American Federation of Labor 
indorsed the principle of my second bill (H, J. Res. 283), per- 
mitting wives and minor children to join husbands and fathers 
who had taken out their first papers between 1921 and 1924. 

The Holaday deportation bill (H. R. 12444) was introduced 
in the House. It provides for the deportation principally ot 
those aliens who have been convicted of crime and given sen- 
tence of more than a year, and those who have become public 
charges. Appeals may be made to the Secretary of Labor be- 
fore deportation is executed. The bill passed the House, but 
did not pass the Senate. I voted for this deportation bill. 


AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


This Congress committed the Government to a farsighted 
aviation program. Bills were passed to promote commercial 
aviation and to increase the efficiency of the Army and Navy 
Air Service. Three new assistant secretaries were provided for 
to direct this aviation work, one in the Department of Com- 
merce for commercial aviation, one in the War Department, and 
one in the Navy Department. We have embarked on a five- 
year program, which is calculated to give the Army 1,800 planes 
and the Navy 1,600 planes, and a large body of trained pilots. 
The cost of this program is $93,000,000 for the Navy and 
$77,000,000 for the Army. I voted for this aircraft program. 
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RADIO 


The radio business has developed so rapidly that the country 
itself without adequate legislation to control this 


nds 


tant industry. In fact, since Congress adjourned on July 3 
the United States Attorney General has handed down a de 
on which takes from the Secretary of Commerce practically 


ail power which it was assumed he had under an act of 1912. | 


rhe administration asked this Congress for regulatory legislation. 

The House passed what is known as the White bill (EL R. 
which placed the control of the radio industry in the 
Department of Commerce, In cooperation with a Federal radio 
advisory commission appointed by the President. The Senate, 
however, passed an entirely different measure, the Dill bill 
1754), which placed control in the hands of an independent 
radio commission. A deadlock ensued, in consequence of which 
no legislation was enacted by this Congress, and the matter 
over until the next session. 

Although I favored the passage of the White bill, I belleve it 
could be improved by including some of the amendments con- 
tained in the Senate bill. I like especially the Dill amendment 
which prohibits discrimination and keeps the air open on equal 
terms to all people desiring to broadcast. 

COAL 

It is an extreme disappointment that this Congress failed to 
enact coal legislation. The President, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the United States Coal Commission urged the neces- 
sity of such legislation. The chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the 
several bills which were introduced, promised the House that a 
coal bill would be reported at this session. The committee, 
however, deferred action until the next session of Congress. 

I intreduced a coal bill (H. R. 11898) along lines recom- 
mended by the United States Coal Commission. I went before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee and pre- 
sented the information I had gathered in several years of 
study and investigation of the coal industry. Twice I ad- 
dressed the House urging legislation. I called attention to the 
fact that there may be a strike in the soft-coal industry within 
the next 12 months. Perhaps the country will have to go 
through another strike, a cold winter, and much suffering to 
impress upon Congress the importance and urgent need of 
lederal legislation on this semi-public utility. 

RETIREMENT PENSIONS FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

About 392,500 civil-service employees have been operating 
under a retirement pension fund, to which they contributed 244 
per cent of their salaries. The maximum annual pension that 
a Federal employee might draw was $720, which was alto- 
gether inadequate because of the increased cost of living. The 
employees asked for a $1,200 maximum and were willing to 
contribute as much as 4 per cent of their salaries. The House 
reported a bill, the Lehlbach bill (H. R. 7), with a $1,000 
maximum and a 3% per cent contribution, which was passed. 
The Senate reported a $1,200 maximum, but finally agreed to 
accept the House bill, which was signed by the President and 
is now a law. 

I voted for this bill, although I preferred the $1,200 maxi- 
mum. I appeared before the Joint Civil Service Committee 
of the House and Senate and presented arguments in favor of 
the $1,200 maximum; but a half loaf was better than none. 

The House bill will actually result in a net saving to the 
Government; that is to say, the Government is better off with 
a $1,000 maximum and a 3% per cent contribution from the 
employees than with a $720 maximum and a 2% per cent 
contribution, 
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PROHIBITION 


The House passed a bill to reorganize the Prohibition Unit— 
the Green .bill, H. R. 10729—by creating two new bureaus in 
the Treasury Department, one a prohibition bureau and the 
other a customs bureau, with the view of increasing the sense 
of responsibility for the administration of the prohibition law 
in the bureau chief. I voted for this bill. It was reported in 
the Senate with amendments, but no further action was taken. 

The House also passed a bill—Cramton bill, H. R. 3821— 
placing prohibition agents under civil-service regulations in 
order to improve the caliber of the enforcement agents. I 
voted for this bill. It was reported in the Senate with amend- 
ments, but no action taken, 

Another measure was presented, known as the Goff bill (S. 
3823), which extended the rights of “ search and seizure” into 
private homes for the purpose of detecting law violation. This 
bill, however, never reached the stage where action was re- 
quired, but if it had I would have voted against it on the 
ground that it would violate one of our most sacred rights, 
the privacy of the home. 

This Congress voted liberal appropriations for the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act. These appropriations for the fiscal 
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] year 1927 total $41,713,106, which includes the direct and spe 
cic appropriations for this purpose, $29,832,456, about 
hird of the appropriation given to the Department of Justice, 
ich is spent on the administration of the prohibition law 
und the Coast Guard appropriation, making a grand total of 
$41,713,106. This is an increase of $15,167,406 over last year. 
A me who in the strict enforcement of all laws, I 
for these liberal appropriations. 

A number of bills were introduced to modify the Volstead 
Act. The Judiciary Committee in the House, however, ¢ 
no consideration to these bills and none was presented to the 
House for action. A subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, however, held hearings on a variety of bills and 
reported adversely on them. 

In New York State legislators will be morally bound, in my 
judgment, by the expressed will of the people as shown by the 
result of the modification referendum which will be held this 
coming autumn. I indorsed the referendum, and as a candi- 
date I promised the voters of my district in 1922 and in 1924 
that I would be bound by their expressed desire in this matter 

I believe that when looked at from a broad, national stand- 
point it will be found that the eighteenth amendment has justi- 
fied its adoption through the abolition of the saloon, if for no 
other reason. In my humble judgment the amendment will 
probably never be repealed. Its enforcement, however, has be- 
come difficult and expensive because of popular resentment 
against the invasion of personal liberty. In attempting to con- 
trol and change personal habits the Volstead Act has naturally 
met with opposition and frequent violation. In the interest 
of temperance, cleaner politics, a more effective enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment, and a return to a greater respect 
for law observance I favor a modification of the Volstead Act. 
Such a modification, however, must not permit the return of the 
saloon nor in any manner nullify the Constitution, 

FEDERAL JUDGESHIPS 

To expedite the administration of the business of our Federal 
courts, the Graham bill (H. R. 10821) was introduced in the 
House. This bill provided for the creation of 13 new judge- 
ships, including one for western New York, of which Rochester 
is a part. I cooperated with Congressman Dempsey and the 
Rochester Bar Association on this matter, and appeared be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee on two occasions to advocate 
the inclusion of a new judgeship for western New York. The 
bill passed the House by a vote of 215 to 97. I voted for 
the judgeship bill. 

This general omnibus judgeship bill was scrapped by the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. This unfortunately delays 
until the next session the granting of relief to our overworked 
Federal judges, whose calendars are so crowded that in some 
districts it takes several years to reach a case. 

There was a widespread movement to increase the salaries 
of the Federal judges. I advocated and indorsed the proposi- 
tion. The bill was reported favorably by the committee, but 
was never presented to the House for action. 

The House voted to impeach Judge English, of Illinois, for 
misconduct. I voted for this impreachment trial. The Senate 
will be called into special session next November to sit as a 
court to try Judge English. 

RIVERS AND 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House reported an 
omnibus bill (Dempsey bill, H. R. 11616), which I perfer to call 
a “pork barrel” bill, providing for the improvement of many 
rivers and harbors and the surveying of many projects, the 
total cost of which, as amended, amounted to nearly $S4,- 
000,000. One item alone, the Missouri River project, in- 
volving an expenditure of $50,000,000, according to estimates of 
War Department Engineers, was written into the bill late in 
the evening, at a night session, without adequate consideration, 
and without favorable report on it by the Army engineers. 

This bill also contained what is known as the Illinois diver- 
sion project, which would legally permit the city of Chicago to 
drain off from Lake Michigan sufficient water for their drainage 
canal for sanitary purposes. This diversion would seriously 
affect adversely all the States on the Great Lakes, including 
New York, through the lowering of the lake level half a foot 
as the result of the diversion. 

I cooperated with some of the Republican leaders in opposi- 
tion to this measure, and I voted against it. Although it passed 
the House, the Senate deferred action upon it until next 
December. 

There was a movement on foot to rush through Congress the 
all-American canal project. I refused to sign the petition for 
this canal, on the ground that pending the report of the 
engineers no action should be taken. Furthermore, I have 
serious doubts as to the wisdom of embarking on this very 
expensive project, at least until convincing proof is given that 
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the investment would be worth while. Our New York State 
erie and Barge Canal system cost above $200,000,000 and is 
generally regarded us an unprofitable investment. 

In the rivers and harbors bill which passed the House there 
is an item calling for the making of a survey covering this all- 
American waterways project. A survey is needed. 

RHAPPORTION MENT 


The Federal Constitution calls for a congressional reappor- 
tionment every 10 years. No reapportionment has been made 
since 1910. Successive Congresses have refused to reapportion 
on the basis of the 1920 Census, on the ground that that census 
did not enumerate the population accurately. As a member of 
the Census Committee, I voted for reapportionment. The 
committee, however, refused to report a bill out. This is to 
be regretted, becuuse it establishes a very dangerous precedent. 
I shall continue to work and yote for reapportionment at the 
next session of Congress. 

MUSCLE 


continues to be the Federal Government's 
Close to $200,000,000 is invested in this 
power and fertilizer project. Congress has been unable to 
agree on leasing this property. My own position is that the 
Government ought to retain not only the control but also an 
interest in that project. No action was taken at this session 
of Congress. It remains unsettled because of a fight between 
various private power groups seeking control of that valuable 
property and water rights, 


SHOALS 


Muscle Shoals 
eternal question mark, 


AMERICAN CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY OF ALIEN 
PROPERTY 

Several bills were introduced for the return to German aliens 
of property taken from them during the war and the payment 
of American claims against the German Government awarded 
by the Mixed Claims Commission to American citizens. The 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, however, could not 
agree and action was deferred until next December. I have 
addressed a communication to the Ways and Means Committee 
urging action for the payment of these claims and the return of 
alien property at the earliest possible mement. The comuniitee 
is expected to report out a bill at the next session embodying 
the best features of the Green, the Newton, and the Mills bills. 
1 hope this matter will be settled at that time. 

REORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BUREAUS, ETC, 


No action was taken or even recommended dealing with the 
much-discussed question of the reorganization of our govern- 
mental departments. Nor was anything done toward the reor- 
ganization of the Shipping Board, which has been under fire 
for so long a time. 

THE 

Congress governs the District of Columbia very much as the 
mayor and board of aldermen govern a city. A considerable 
portion of the time of Congress is taken up with these matters. 
There no opportunity here nor necessity for enumerating 
all the various items of this legislation for the District of 
Columbia, but the principal measures passed this session may 
be of interest: 


AND THE RETURN 
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Is 


a Public Utilities Commission, 
retirement act. 


Establishment of 
Public-school teachers’ 
Mothers’ pension bill. 
National park and playground act. 

Creating board of public welfare. 

Act permitting married women to make contracts. 
Amending District Code with reference to jurors’ fees. 
Free uniforms for policemen and firemen. 

Trafic legislation. 


POSTAL 


It is to be regretted that this Congress did not keep faith 
with the people by reporting and acting on a readjustment of 
postal rates. This was promised at the time the postal rates 
were increased to help meet the increase in postal salaries. I 
have taken this matter up with both the House and Senate 
committees on several occasions. 


GOOD ROADS 


Congress passed the Dowell bill (H. R. 9504), known as the 
Vederal aid roads bill, which provides that the Government shall 
aid the various States in the construction of rural post roads 
and forest roads and trails over a two-year period. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is to apportion the Federal appropriation 
among those States which comply with the provisions of the 
law requiring a State appropriation. The total appropriation 
authorized under this act is $165,000,000. I voted for this bill, 
which passed the Senate and was approved by the President. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

It costs a lot of money to run this “ greatest Government in 

the world.” Thirteen separate appropriation bills were passed 
at this session, as shown by the following table: 


Appropriations for the Sicty-ninth Congress, firat session, for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927 








Department of Agriculture......-..--....._-- acum Mant: O86. 00 
ES a er ee 33, 918, STi oo 
Executive offices and independe icc ccncriniocctuen 512, 92 3. G4 
NN IIIT ince cnstr ntcetpeniens nnd ciedabimacenibaiadinianntadtbapiinan 226) 33 . OO 
eR NINO oss inicasincinite hie ates unten dimmaninee 16, 437, 327. zo 
nr MII a, init catadabealss agate doadiitenisalanskambaeialakes 319, 650, O75. 06 
War Department: 
Military Te a ee $263, 948, 356. 16 
OI Sse ceciiciinsoveieesinen 78, 660, 755. 00 
TINA sisi siiinatitisi lis eine atiielat teaiiasilnita ceaas --. $342, 609, 611. 16 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments_-_ 79, 963, 851. 9u 
RON aaa sees dncienenes bs opnisiean aia: $16, 480, 792. 90 
PI ccc seceicip-ahialaareesigtinhaita cei anna 24, 094, 407. 00 
OS ee eae ae eee 29, 852, 347. 00 
TR ea i ARERR yy 9, 586, 305. 00 
Treasury and Post Office Departments - ke 868, 281, 501. 63 
ET cnt taretiensitin nse eet telipetintailss $12 29, 476, 198. 63 
Post Oflice a 738, 805, 308. 00 
Deficiency bills principal items and totals: 
First— 
I ki cael $97, 000, 000. 00 
ND I ansible 149, 250, 000. 00 
Veterans’ Bureau___--_-- 116, 250, 000. 00 
ON 5 lice dh icnaiabin 26, 675: 000, 00 
_ mae 426, 298, 681. 19 
Second— 
Public buildings.._.---. 14, 000, 000, 00 
United States courts... 8, 000, 000, 00 
RETNOIUD ud ciccminsantitieeudnien 2, 700, 000, 00 
SEE BE Bicancnsratean 5, 2 “50, 000. 00 
—- - ae 50, 822, 696. 22 
PURO pein dilethitdbedbabiodduidbandbéddmdae din 10, 730, 000, 00 
TOES. Oo aicis serine ndniaentien ann 3, 015, 5, 898, “182. 94 
Less postal appropriations................. 842, 322, 910. 92 
Total appropriations, less Postal Service._-~ $2, 178, 575, 272. 02 


It will be seen from these figures that we have appropriated 
$3,015,898,182.94. From this amount, however, must be de- 


| dueted the amount of the appropriations for the Post Office 


Department for the fiscal years 1926 and 1927, $842,322.910.92, 
leaving total appropriations for the actual operations of the 
Government amounting to $2,173.575,272.02. This amount is a 
charge against the revenues for the ordinary purposes which 
have been provided for in annual appropriation bills enumer- 
ated above. 

There are, however, certain expense items which must be met 
which have been provided for by previous laws. These are 
known as “permanent appropriations.” They include three 
general items: (1) The interest on our public debt, which 
next year will amount to $795,000,000; (2) the sinking-fund 
and other .debt-retirement provisions, which will require 
$515,583,398.44; and (3) miscellaneous permanent appropria- 
tions totaling $82,247,761.74, making a total for these three 
items of $1,392,831,160.18, which must also be collected from 
the taxpayers. This added to the item given above, $2,173,- 
575,272.02, makes a total of $3,566,406,432.20, which is the 
amount appropriated at this session that will have to be col- 
lected from the taxpayers to meet the ordinary ‘expenses of 
Government, to pay interest on the public debt, and to pro- 
vide for the retirement of the public debt. 

Our public debt at its peak, exclusive of cash on hand, was 
$25,478,000,000. It is being reduced annually until now, June 
30, 1926, it is $19,483,000,000. Under the law the Treasury 
is paying off this debt at the rate of approximately $500,000,000 
annually. But this year we paid over $865,000,000 because of 
the extra surplus we had on hand. 

My own opinion is that we ought not to collect from the tax- 
payers more than is necessary to run the Government.and make 
the normal payment on our public debt. On this annual basis 
the debt will automatically be retired in about 25 years. To 
retire it sooner than that by collecting too much taxes from 
the people now will be to impose on the present generation an 
obligation which ought to be borue in part by the next 
generation. 

REVENUES 

Where will the Government get the money to pay this huge 
expense bill for the next fiscal year? 

The bulk of it, of course, is coming from our income taxes, 
practically one-half. The next largest item, nearly $600,000,000, 
will come from our import duties, Our cigars and tobacco will 
net something like $366,000,000. The Government will collect 
from foreign countries in settlement of their debts nearly $200,- 
000,000. The following table indicates our anticipated revenues 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927: 








1 Flood control, rivers and harbors, soldiers’ home, national cemetery, 
national military parks, Panama Canal. 
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Anticipated revenucs, fiscal year 1927 * 


Income taxes (corporation, individual, and back taxes)_ $1, 786, 000, 000 
Estate and RS eee ee ee eae i) ae 92. 000. OOO 
Import duties.-----------.-- atiietne citianmnn detente 640, 000, 000 
(Seken BE GORING S cememc ce cama re ale 866, 000, O00 
Excise taxes ~~ bs aes =e eet 00, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous internal-revenue taxes __- nie tiictaatasiniet TT, 000, GOO 
Collections on foreign debts meinen’ ocarupaebeienein 200, WOO, OOO 
GR cidivnin edinatbeok peta abbth a £ iA _. $3, 211, 000, 000 

In this connection the following analysis of Uncle Sam's 


dollar, showing where it comes from and how it is spent, may 
be of interest: 
Analysis of the Government’s dollar 


WHERE THE DOLLAR COMES FROM 

Amount in cents 

Income and profits tax siietsepperaen scheatitentndien tails vinlalepaanedilccweitoaieimongh 49. 16 
Miscellaneous internal revenue- - thitcinaa’’ Gal ee 
Customs revenue ete Sh atahden kd bbuidiihivdtnbwheasad - 20:40 
Juterest, premium, and discount... .--~-.~ - steailaenmaadadiiiiaeeineedhd 4.95 
Miscellaneous items (fees, fines, payments on investments, etc.) — 8. 61 
Deteh wedsssose hha iat dy helt tg lb ap htt dniedbdaalasitds .-. 100. 00 

WHERE THE DOLLAR GOES 
Interest on the public debt___- | RESETS ee ee eee 
Publie-debt retirement. . ~~ haha tides dita ee Re eee ee 14. 76 
Veterans’ Bureau — a enti eninlaiaiiiteamintai picateten 7 aa 
War Department, including Panama Canal__ ~~~ ee 9. 94 
Navy Department__-__~- . eed aiidsinn 9.55 
freasury Department (including prohibition enforcement) ~~ &. 78 
Interior Department —~-~ wens td etieRetdne hatin mncatetbiesl si 7.66 
Investment of trust funds__.._-_- Sititehn adda eid aaa 5. 60 
Acriculture —- iain . = Laas ye 4.55 
Other independent establishments___..._.....--_-_-_--.----. 1. 61 
Diststet, 6F CI. hattlicdnecdiicimcndiomectves poendimnctantee 1. 04 
Commerce Department ........-- silisidiitiiandi Udbaiaaienniinen ti ales adits a . 86 
Deficiency In postal revenues Z ae eae a Dattani oes 
Justice Department (including judicial) _......-.--.----.---. . 7 
State Department pine aarengl enanidtbabtidadtiwates ahlewenieumee 47 
Legislative establishment ._........-_.--___ ae al oe 46 
Labor Department _._~.--- o~ on f - - 120 
SCC GG cach etait hdevhdeped elie oe beahdech these datas a btetas bh deni .O1 
I hc hsociiths inch iniciledincsniathdaitianitda Uataahbitbcaiiiiaadi deat dtal os. cade atau tania 100, 00 
PERSONAL SERVICE TO CONSTITUENTS 


It is difficult to give an adequate description of the tre- 
mendous amount of work involved in the service rendered by 
a Congressman to his constituents in an individual capacity 
I have continued to maintain my two offices, one in Rochester 
and one in Washington, with two secretaries in each office 
working all the year around. Even so, it is difficult to keep up 
with the daily demands and render the needed service as 
promptly and efficiently as it should be. If I could afford it, I 
would engage more help in order to expedite the volume of 
business that comes to my offices for attention. The requests 
for information and assistance require close cooperation with 
nearly every Government department. They include inquiries 
regarding pending legislation, immigration and deportation 
cases, Claims of ex-service men, pension cases, income-tax mat- 
ters, the securing of passports for travelers, discharge of en- 
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| private duties of an urgent character. 


listed men in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, appointments | 


to West Point and Annapolis, pardon cases, recommendations 


for appointments and transfers, tariff questions, the supplying | 


of general information on many subjects, and the furnishing of 
publications. 
SUMMARY 


As to the legislation of this session, some big things have 
been done, notably the following: Tax reduction, settlement of 
foreign debts, railroad labor bill, public-building program, air- 
craft program, and the World Court. All of this legislation, I 
am happy to say, was enacted in either a nonpartisan or a bi- 
portisan spirit. 
great questions was so marked as to be commented upon by the 
many observers and by President Coolidge himself. Lack of 
aggressive leadership, however, in this Congress is responsible 
for the failure of many good measures which have been re- 
viewed above, including coal, radio, immigration, American 
claims against Germany, the return of alien property, the 
judgeship bills, ete. 


throughout this session to adhere to my policy of voting on 
each measure purely on the basis of the merits of each ques- 
tion. While I am a believer in party government, I do not 
believe that blind partisanship should be the guide to action in 
voting on measures. 

The public has a wrong notion as to the attitude of the 
Congressman toward his work. I have found my colleagues a 
hard-working, conscientious group of men, comparing favorably 
in this regard with other professional groups. I know in my 
own case that through these seven long months I have been 
away from my congressional duties on only three days for 








1 Definite estimates of these revenues are not available. The figures 
given roughly approximate the anticipated amounts. 


The absence of narrow partisanship on these | 


| children as for widows. 


: | widows provided marriage to soldier, sailor, or marine was 
I can say with the utmost sincerity that I have continued | | : : 
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} It is a tremendously 
inferesting and important work, provided one gives his whole 


time and his whole heart to it. 
Notwithstanding the general criticism of Congress, I con- 
sider it a great honor to represent a cross section of the 


American people in the greatest legislative body in the world. 
[ appreciate the splendid cooperation that has been given me 
by individuals and groups in my district. Only through your 
cooperation and your advice will teamwork in government come 
ubout, 

DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


mous consent that I may extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp on legislation for disabled service men. 
rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, this Congress 
and immediate have passed more beneficial 
legislation for disabled and needy service men, of all wars, than 
any two Congresses in the history of the United States. 

By the enactment on July 3, 1926, of the Norbeck bill (S. 
4009) the survivors of the Grand Army of the Republic, who 
successfully fought in the greatest civil war in the history of 
the world, have secured legislation that will tend to make 
happier their remaining years. 

One-half of the Civil War veterans are getting pensions of 
$50 per month, the other half getting $72 under the old law. 

The new law provides that $65 per month shall be the mini- 
mum pension, and those of the totally helpless or blind shall 
receive $00 per month, 

Pensions of widows who married veterans during the Civil 
War are increased from $30 to $50. 

This same increase is also extended to all widows of the 
Mexican War and the War of 1812. There are only 8 or 10 
of the latter class, but about 1,000 widows of the Mexican War. 

It is estimated that 26,000 of the Civil War widows will get 
the benefit of the increase. 

On May 1, 1926, the Congress finally did justice to that gal- 
lant volunteer army of the Spanish-American War which 
fought so bravely in Cuba, the Philippines, and on the seas, and 
which suffered in camps in the United States. It was delayed 
justice, but justice, nevertheless, for the survivors of that 
army. With the help of the President and the assistance of the 
United Spanish War Veterans Senator Norspeck and Repre- 
sentative Rorgston and their respective committees have for- 
mulsted a fair and just law. By it the veterans of 1808, their 
widows and children, now pensioned under the former Spanish 
War act of June 5, 1920, will be automatically placed on the 
pension rolls, as follows: 


its predecessor 


ON ACCOUNT OF DISABILITY NOT NECESSARILY DUP TO SERVICB 


Twelve dollars per month to $20 per month. 
Fifteen dollars per month to $25 per month. 
Righteen dollars per month to $30 per month. 
Twenty-four dollars per month to $40 per month. 
Thirty dollars per month to $50 per month. 


ON ACCOUNT OF AGE 


Sixty-two years of age, $12 to $20 per month. 
Sixty-eight years of age, $18 to $30 per month. 
Seventy-two years of age, $24 to $40 per month. 
Seventy-five years of age, $30 to $50 per month. 
WIDOWS OF SUCH SOLDIERS 


Increased from $20 to $30 per month, with $6 per month addi- 
tional instead of $4 per month on account of children under 16 
years of age. 

REMARRIED WIDOWS OF SUCH SOLDIERS 
Increased from $20 to $30 per month, and same allowance for 
Title to be given widows or remarried 


prior to September 1, 1922. 

If there’ be no widow entitled to pension, the children under 
16 years of age are entitled to the same rate provided for 
widow ($30 and $6 additional for each child). Pension of help- 


| less children to be continued during helplessness; that is, if 


they were helpless prior to the age of 16 years and under 16 


| years of age before the soldier died. 


On May 5, 1926, the President signed the bill (S. 1609) to 


| increase the pensions of those who had lost linibs, or have been 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


totally disabled, or have become totally blind in the military 
or naval service of the United States. This law is Public, 178. 

On January 18, 1924, the Sixty-eighth Congress created the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, of which I 
have had the honor to be chairman since its formation. On 
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that committee have been many earnest and fair-minded men 
and women who have served to formulate and pass legislation 
fair to the Government and fair to the disabled of the World 
War 

That committee has had the active cooperation of President 
Coolidge; Gen, Frank T. Hines, Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau; the American Legion; the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans; and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. What it has 
accomplished has been through the active cooperation of both 
the executive and legislative branches of the Government. 

In the Sixty-eighth Congress, on June 7, 1924, there was 
passed and signed by the President the World War veterans’ 
eet of 1924. That act in the first year of its operation gave 
te 46.342 veterans and their dependents $14,127,100. To May 
1, 1926, the value of monetary benefits of both June 7, 1924, act 
and March 4, 1925, act exceeded $39,750,000, including more 
than 64,200 individuals. This act to a large degree fulfilled 
the promises made to these men when they entered the service, 
und gave to them renewed hope and faith in the justice of the 
American Government, 

Among the many liberalizing features of this act the fol- 
lowing are briefly noted: 

An ex-service man who is shown to have or, if deceased, to 
have had prior to January 1, 1925, a neuropsychiatric disease, 


an active tuberculous disease, paralysis agitans, encephalitis | 
| phases are discussed in the text of each of the services con- 


lethargica, or ameebic dysentery, developing a 10 per cent de 
gree of disability, or more, shall be presumed to have acquired 
his disability in service, or to have suffered an aggravation of 
a preexisting similar disability in service, and this presumption 
shall be conclusive in cases of active tuberculous diseases, but 
in all other cases said presumption shall be rebuttable by clear 
and convincing evidence. Previously the establishment of auto- 
matic service connection was limited to the development of a 
tuberculous or neuropsychiatric disease within three years 
after discharge. 

The amount of death compensation pald monthly to widows, 
and to widows and children, was increased. 

Aliy ex-service man shown to have a tubercular disease of a 
compensable degree and who has been hospitalized for a period 
of one year, and who has reached a condition of complete arrest 
of his disease, and who is discharged from further hospitaliza- 
tion, shall be rated as temporarily and totally disabled, and such 
rating shall not be decreased within a period of six months. 

Any ex-service man shown to have a tubercular disease of 
compensable degree, and who has been hospitalized for a period 
of one year and who, in the judgment of the director, will not 
reach a condition of arrest by further hospitalization, and whose 
discharge will not be prejudicial to the beneficiary or his 
family, and who is not, in the judgment of the director, feasible 
for training, shall upon his request be discharged from hos- 
pitalization and rated as temporarily totally disabled, said 
rating to continue for a period of three years. 

The permanent loss of use of both feet, or both hands, or both 
eyes shall be considered on the same basis as the actual loss 
nud shall be rated as permanently totally disabled. Compensa- 
tion for the loss of sight of both eyes is raised from $100 per 
month to $150 per month, and the loss of hearing of both ears 
shall be rated permanent and total. 

A nurse or attendant, at a cost not exceeding $50 per month, 
is provided if the disabled veteran is so helpless as to be in 
constant need of a nurse or attendant, where previously but 
$20 per month was allowed for this service, except if the dis- 
abled person were blind, legless, or armless and in constant 
need of this service. 

The hospital facilities under the jurisdiction of the bureau 
are made available for every honorably discharged veteran of 
the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, the 
Boxer rebellion, or the World War suffering from a neuro- 
psychiatric or tuberculous condition, paralysis, agitans, encepha- 
litis lethargica, or amoebic dysentery, or the loss of sight of 
both eyes, regardless of whether such ailments or diseases are 
due to military service or otherwise, including traveling ex- 
penses, as granted to those receiving compensation and treat- 
ment under prior legislation. The director is further author- 
ized, so far as he shall find that existing Government facilities 
permit, to furnish hospitalization and necessary traveling ex- 
penses to veterans of any war, military occupation, or military 
expedition since 1897, not dishonorably discharged, without re- 
ard to the nature or origin of their disabilities, and preference 
to admission te any Government hospital for hospitalization 
under the above provision is to be given to those veterans who 
are financially unable to pay for hospitalization and necessary 
traveling expenses. 

No reduction in compensation shall be made retroactive, and 
no reduction or discontinuance of compensation shall be made 
effective until the first day of the third calendar month next 
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succeeding that in which such reduction or discontinuance js 
determined. 
Where previously the law permitted the director to extend 


| the time one year for good cause shown after the five-year 


limitation in which a claim for compensation might be filed. 
the new law extended this period to two years. 

Where any beneficiary of the bureau suffers, or has suffered, 
any injury or aggravation of an existing injury as a result of 
training, hospitalization, or medical or surgical treatment 
awarded to him by the director, and not the result of his mis- 
conduct, and such injury or aggravation of existing injury re- 
sults in additional disability or death of such beneficiary, it is 
provided that benefits shall be awarded to the veteran, or his 
dependents, in the same manner as though such disability, 
aggravation, or death was the result of military service during 
the World War. 

It is further provided that the receipt of a gratuity, pension 
or compensation by a widow or parent on account of the death 
of any person shall not bar the payment of compensation oy 
account of the death of any other person. Where overpayment 
has been made through no fault of the beneficiary, and where 
no fraud is involved, it is provided that collection of these over- 
payments shall not be pressed where such collection would de- 
feat the purpose of the law. 

These acts are printed in full in the Appendix and specia| 


cerned where sufticient experience has obtained to make this 


| practicable. 


The practical operation of this law, however, developed the 
fact that it was not perfect, and on March 5, 1925, that law 
was amended and brought further relief to 805 veterans at a 
cost for the first year of $1,025,000, 

It contains 35 beneficial provisions. 

I have not the space to discuss all of them, but will call 
attention to the fact that it relieved those boys who concealed 
the fact that they were under age at enlistment but who 
nevertheless did enlist and fought bravely. 

It gave compensation for paralysis, paresis, or blindness 
regardless of whether or not such diseases were the result of 
willful misconduct. 

It provided for the payment of funeral expenses in cases 
where the service man did not leave sufficient assets to meet 
the expenses of burial. 

It provided for the payment of compensation to a parent, 
child, or widow, irrespective of the receipt of pension on account 
of the death, disability, or service of some other person. 

It provided for the furnishing of special clothing made neces- 
sary by the wearing of urtificial arms and legs. 

It gave dental treatment to persons suffering from service- 
connected disabilities. 

It provided for the apportionment of compensation to officers 
of institutions or to the disabled man’s wife, children, or 
dependent parents, as might be equitable. 

It provided hospitalization in contract hospitals in the in- 
sular possessions of the United States. 

It provided compensation for injuries received as the result 
of examination, training, hospitalization, or medical or surgical 
treatment awurded by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

It restored needed insurance provisions omitted in the act 
of 1924, 

It permitted the reinstatement of insurance within three 
months after lapse, provided the insured was at the time of 
reinstatement in good health. 

It eliminated the necessity for actual proof of service con- 
nection, when disability is connected with the service, for 
compensation purposes. 

It gives to trainees who completed their training their equip- 
ment, supplies, and books. 

President Coolidge, the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
the Veterans’ Committee, however, did not feel that even with 
those liberalizing provisions in the acts of 1924 and 1925 that 
all had been done that should be done for the disabled, and by 
the passage and signing by the President on July 2, 1926, of 
H. R. 12175 further relief has been given. 

That law will give the disabled service men and their depend- 
ents $18,000,000 in the first year, $15,000,000 the second year, 
and $13,000,000 in the third year of its operation. 

It amends the law in 31 important provisions, 

It gives justice to women veterans who may now be hospital- 
ized in other than Government hospitals adjacent to their 
homes. 

It authorizes the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to improve 
and extend out-patient facilities. 

It authorizes the director to restrict the number of wards 
for one guardian in the District of Columbia and authorizes 
the director to appear in any court where in his opinion a 
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guardian is not properly executing the duties of his trust, and 
further authorizes the director to suspend payments to any 
guardian who shall refuse to render an account to the director 
showing the application of payments made to the ward. 

It provides; 

Section 28: That the United States Government lifeinsur- 
anee fund be reimbursed from appropriations for military and 
naval insurance, where recovery of overpayments from benefi- 
ciaries without fault was not made. 

Section 81: Beneficiaries who have lost personal effects 
through fire at Veterans’ Bureau hospitals to be reimbursed for 
this loss by the bureau. 

Section 200: Includes spinal meningitis as one of those dis- 
eases to be conclusively held to be of service origin, where 
entitled to 10 per cent degree of disability rating prior to Janu- 
ury 3 1925. 

Includes under the benefits of the act women citizens assigned 
io the medical department of the United States Army who 
were sent overseas by the War Department and who served 
un base hospitals over there. 

Section 201: Women who served as Army nurses under con- 
tract between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, included 





in provision for $100 burial and $7 for flag now applicable to 
veterans who died and did not leave sufficient assets to meet 
expenses Of burial and funeral and transportation of the 
body. In addition, the decision of the director as to “ suffi- 
cient is made “binding for all purposes” in relation 
to the burial provisions. 

There are a few unfortunate men of the United States who 
suffered the misfortune of hideous wounds and thereby lost 
their speech. The law gives to those men a permanent disa- 
bility rating, that they will receive from the Government 
$100 per month and the benefits of their insurance policy if one 
was carried. 

Section 202 provides that any ex-service person shown to 
have had a tuberculous disease of a compensable degree, who, 
in the judgment of the director, bas reached a condition of 
complete arrest of his disease, shall receive compensation of 
not less than $50 per month: Provided, however, That nothing 
in this provision shall deny a beneficiary the right to receive 
a temporary total rating for six months after discharge from a 
one-year period of hospitalization: Provided further, That no 
payments under this provision shall be retroactive and the 
payments hereunder shall commence from the date of the pas- 
sage of this act or the day the disease reaches a condition of 
arrest, whichever be the latter date. 

Reduction in compensation to $20 a month for insane veterans 
without dependents maintained by the bureau in an institution 
for six months changed to read “maintained by the Govern- 
ment,” to make the provision applicable to men in soldiers’ 
homes. It also provides that where such person recovers his 
reason and is discharged as competent, such additional sums 
shall be paid him as would equal the total sum by which his 
compensation has been reduced through the operation of this 
section. 

There is a general hospitalization section without reference 
to service connection. Necessary traveling expenses “ incident 
to hospitalization” are allowed. The time limitation “since 
1897" is stricken from the bill, which extends this hospitaliza- 
tion privilege to veterans of any of our wars, expeditions, or 
military occupations. It also includes “those women who 
served as Army nurses under contracts between April 21, 1898, 
and February 2, 1901.” The director is authorized to supply 
clothing and prosthetic appliances and repairs to a veteran 
hospitalized under this section where he is financially unable 
to supply himself with these. The section is also amended to 
prevent deduction from the pension of a veteran for the hos- 
pitalization provided, and accordingly modifies acts in conflict 
with this, The director is authorized to furnish such hospitali- 
zation in Alaska in other than Government hospitals. 

Section 203: Loss of wages to be paid by the bureau while 
submitting to medical examination changed to read “a per 
diem allowance of $2.65 per day for the period of travel and 
observation.” This is amended to provide for persons who are 
working for themselves, such as men on commission, or farmers. 
The Comptroller General had ruled that such persons could 
not be reimbursed for loss of wages while being examined. 

With the amendments to sections 206 and 209 of the act a 
great measure of justice has been done to many men. Section 
209 as amended will allow the making of a claim for compen- 
sation within five years after discharge or resignation from 
the service ; or in case of death during service within five years 
after the death is finally recorded. The new amendment allows 
the director to extend this time for five years. 

The amendment to section 206 extends the time for filing 
of proof of service origin of a disability to June 7, 1927. 


the 


assets” 
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These amendments open the door for the filing of claims of 
the disabled for another year, and will be a measure of great 
justice to many men who would not file claims for their dis- 
ability, or who did not recognize the fact that they were 
disabled. 

Section 304 extends time for the reinstatement of insurance 
for men suffering from service-connected disabilities to one 
year following the passage of this amendment. 

Provides that a person suffering from service-connected dis- 
ability who is now permanently and totally disabled may rein- 
state his insurance for one year after the approval of this 
amendment by having the amount of the unpaid back premiums 
charged as an interest-bearing indebtedness against the f: 
value of the policy, where proof satisfactory to the director is 
furnished showing that the applicant is unable to pay the back 
premiums. 

The limiting date for reinstatement for yearly renewable 
term insurance extended from July 2, 1926, to July 2, 1927 

Section 305: Payment of insurance revived by uncollected 
compensation restricted to the insured, his widow, child or 
children, dependent mother or father, in the order named, un- 
less otherwise designated by the insured during his lifetime or 
by last will and testament. This limitation is added to prevent 
persons who are not close relatives of the veteran from bring- 
ing suit to revive his insurance after his death and thus obtain 
these payments for themselves 


ce 


Section 308: A new section which provides that if a man 
remits his premium within seven days following the grace 
period and dies before furnishing health statement, director 


may waive examination requirement if man was in the required 
state of health. 

Section 309: A new section providing that where a person 
allowed his insurance to lapse and died prior to collecting his 
$60 discharge bonus, this sum shall be allowed to revive in 
surance, where if applied to the payment of premiums when 
due it would equal or exceed the same. 

Section 406: Persons receiving placement training on June 
30, 1926, may continue in such training until January 1, 1927. 

Persons receiving educational training in schools or institu- 
tions on June 30, 1926, may continue in snch training for not 
more than two years after the passage of this amendatory act. 

The language of this section clarified so as to permit pay- 
ment of two months’ training allowance following rehabilita- 
tion, as provided by section 404. 

Section 506: A new section to make the provisions of Title 
V applicable to the administration of the act in the Philippine 
Islands, 

Amendments to the World War adjusted compensation aet, 
known as the Green bill, H. R. 10277, signed by the President 
on July 3, 1926, will also give much needed relief. Without 
going into detail, it may be said that the main ptrpose of the 
amendment is to equalize the benefits of the act among the 
dependents and to prevent the disallowance or reduction of 
claims through mere technicalities. Other features have been 
included for the protection of veterans against loan sharks and 
the public generally against the issuance of forged certificates, 
The act now provides that where a veteran died after making 
application, it may be filed by anyone. It also provides for the 
issuance under bond of duplicate adjusted-service certificates 
where the original has been lost or destroyed. A child under 
18 at the time of the death of the veteran, or over 18 and 
before January 2, 1928, incapable of self-support by reason of 
mental or physical defect, is entitled to the benefits. A mother 
or father is entitled to be considered dependent upon a showing 
of dependency upon anyone before January 2, 1928, and is pre- 
sumed to be dependent if over 60 years of age before January 2, 
1928. A mother is also presumed to be dependent if unmarried. 
The requirement in the present law of a statement under oath 
of the dependency in the case of the mother ami father has 
been eliminated. 

This legislation of the Sixty-elghth and Sixty-ninth Con- 
gresses increasing pensions of Civil and Spanish-American 
War veterans; increasing pensions of sailors or soldiers who 
became biind or totally disabled while in the service: amend- 
ing the adjusted compensation act; and the World War vet- 
erans’ acts of 1924, 1925, and 1926, I repeat, has given more 
justice to disabled men of all wars than the enactments of any 
legislative body in the history of the world. Legislation, how- 
ever, alone is not sufficient to do substantial justice. There 
must be efficient and sympathetic administration of the law. 
This the service men have received from President Coolidge 
and the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, Gen. Frank T. Hines. 
I have been intimately associated with them in their adminis- 
tration of the law, and I know that they have had the interest 
of the service men at heart and have done and are doing all 
within their power to keep the promises of the American Gov- 
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ernment made in 1917, and to ameliorate the suffering from dis- 
eases and injuries that must come from war. 

{ congratulate the disabled service mep that the administra- 
tlon of the law has been in such capable and sympathetic 
hands, The time will never come when the disabled will be 
entirely satisfied with the administration of any law affecting 
them, because all can not be given to each man that he believes 
to be due him personally. The director must and does reject 
many unworthy claims which should never have been filed, and 
must reject many claims made by honest men who have not 
received service-connected disabilities. 

When the President of the United States appointed General 
Hines he made one of the best appointments in the history of 
the American Governinent, and T hope he may be persuaded to 
continue in the work until the acts of 1924, 1925, and 1926 are 
thoroughly coordinated and the definite policy of the United 
States with reference to the disabled is established. 

In the service of the Government ip the bureau are many of 
the great soldiers of the late war. They must pass on indi- 
vidual cases of hundreds of thousands of men. It is certain 
that mistakes have been made and will be made in the admin- 
ixtration of this and any other law, but [I am convinced that 
the Presidemt and the, director of the bureau have approached 
their work with the greatest of human sympathy in their hearts, 
nnd are only seeking to do, and will do, the best for the Goy- 
erhment and for the disabled. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS WORLD WAR VETERAN BILL, H. R, 12175 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Lo may have five legislative days in which to extend my 
remarks on the bill H. R. 12175, the World War veterans’ bill. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, | make the same request. 

Phe SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 12175 as it passed 
the Senate was a great improvement over the bill as approved 
by the House. Immediately after its passage by the Senate and 
before the Senute amendments were acted upon by the House 
under permission granted me to extend my remarks I inserted 
in the Recorp a brief statement showing the changes in the 
bill made by the Senate. I now wish to show how H. R, 
12175 amends the existing law by inserting as a part of my 
remarks a special bulletin issued by the national legislative 
committee of the American Legion: 

It is estimated that the bill will entail an expenditure of 
from $18,000,000 to $19,000,000 annually. Section 202 of the 
bill, which is the tuberculosis section, and provides compensa- 
tion at the rate of $50 per month for all arrested cases, car- 
ries the greatest increase of any of the provisions, and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BrRowN1nG], who has labored 
for years to heve this section enacted into law, should be con- 
zratulated for his excellent work. 

I regret that Frederick A, Fenning, a Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, and guardian or committee for a number 
of mentally incompetent World War veterans undergoing treat- 
ment at St. Elizabeths Hospital, was not impeached or removed 
from office by this Congress. By charging exorbitant commis- 
sions he has received from the estates of his wards who are 
World War veterans something over $100,000 during the last 
six or seven years. His attitude has been, so it seems from the 
hearings before the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, one of com- 
plete indifference to the welfare of the unfortunate men who 
are his wards. Under the mandate of the provisions of H. R. 
12175 the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau must remove him as 
committee in all the numerous cases with which he is now con- 
nected except five. Nothwithstanding the fact that remedial 
legisiatidn has been enacted the conduct of Mr, Fenning toward 
these unfortunate veterans is inexcusable and the President of 
the United States should remove him from his office as a Com- 
missioner for the District of Columbia. 

The numerous amendments to the existing law which I will 
outline will bring relief to many thousand disabled veterans and 


will remove some of the difficulties under which they have | 


labored heretofore. 

Section 4 increases the director’s salary from $10,000 to 
$12,000 a vear. 

Section 10 authorizes the director to hospitalize women vet- 
ernns, entitled to hospitalization, in other than Government 
hospitals so that these women veterans may be hospitalized 
ndjacent to their homes when in need of treatment of this 
character. 

Director authorized to alter, improve, or extend out-patient 
dispensary facililies without the approval of the President, and 
also authorized to improve existing Government hospital facili- 
ties without the approval of the President where the bed capac- 
ity will not be materially increased, 
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Section 21; The director is authorized to restrict the number 
= wards one guardian can act for within the District of Celum- 
ria. 

Director authorized to go into court through his atiorney 
where, in his opinion, a guardian is not properly executing the 
duties of his trust, and authorized to suspend payments to 
any such guardian who shall neglect or refuse to render an 
account to the director showing the application of payments for 
the benefit of the beneficiary. 

Section 26 authorizes the director to make payments of $1,000 
or less to such persons as would, under the laws of the State 
of residence of the decedent, be entitled to his personal property 
in case of intestacy, in the absence of a duly appointed legal 
representative. 

Section 28 provides that the United, States Government life 
insurance fund be reimbursed from appropriations for military 
and naval insurance where recovery of overpayments from 
beneficiaries without fault was not made. This is to protect 
the United States Government life insurance fund, the reserve 
of which belongs to the policyholders and not to the Govern 
ment, 

Section 31: Beneficiaries who have lost personal effects 
through fire at Veterans’ Bureau hospitals to be reimbursed for 
this loss by the burean. 

Section 33 authorizes the Veterans’ Bureau to provide courses 
of instruction for professional employees and to send not more 
than 2 per cent of the professional personnel to outside pro- 
fessional schools. 

Section 200 includes spinal meningitis as one of those diseases 
to be conclusively held to be of service origin where entitled to 
10 per cent degree of disability rating prior to January 1, 
1925. 

Includes under the benefits of the act women citizens assigned 
to the medical department of the United States Army, who 
were sent overseas by the War Department and who served 
in base hospitals over there. 

Sec. 201. Women who served as Army nurses under contract 
between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, included in 
provision for $100 burial and $7 for flag, now applicable to 
veterans who died and did not leave sufficient assets to meet 
the expenses of burial and funeral and transportation of the 
body. In addition the decision of the director as to “ sufficient 
assets” is made “ binding for all purposes,” in relation to the 
burial provisions, 

Sec. 202. The organic loss of speech deemed to be total 
and permanent disability. 

That any ex-service person shown to have had a tuberculous 
disease of 2 compensable degree, who, in the judgment of the 
director, has reached a condition of complete arrest of his 
disease, shall receive compensation of not less than $50 per 
month: Provided, however, That nothing in this provision shall 
deny a beneficiary the right to receive a temporary total rating 
for six months after discharge from a one year's period of 
hospitalization: Provided further, That no payments under this 
provision shall be retroactive and the payments hereunder 
shall commence from the date of the passage of this act or 
the day the disease reaches a condition of arrest, whichever 
be the latter date. 

Reduction in compensation to $20 a month for’ insane 
veterans without dependents maintained Ly the bureau in an 
institution for six months, changed to read “maintained by 
the Government,” to make the provision applicable to men 
in soldiers’ homes. It also provides that where such person 
recovers his reascen and is discharged as competent, such addi- 
tional sums shall be paid him as would equal the total sum by 
which his compensation has been reduced through the opera- 
tion of this section. 

Authorizes the reimbursement of State hospitals for the care 
of ex-service men prior to the bureau taking over their care. 

(10) This is the general hospitalization section without ref- 
erence to service connection. Necessary traveling expenses “ in- 


/ cident to hospitalization’ are allowed. The time limitation 





| 





“since 1897" is stricken from the bill, which extends this hos- 
pitalization privilege to veterans of any of our wars, expedi- 
tions, or military occupations, It also includes— 


those women who served as Army nurses under contracts between April 
21, 1898, and February 2, 1901. 


The director is authorized to supply clothing and prosthetic 
appliances and repairs to a veteran hospitalized under this sec- 
tion where he is financially unable to supply himself with 
these. The section is also amended to prevent deduction from 
the pension of a veteran for the hospitalization provided, and 
accordingly modifies acts in conflict with this, The director is 
authorized to furnish such hospitalization in Alaska in other 
than Government hospitals, 
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Section 203: Loss of wages to be paid by the bureau while | 


<ubmitting to medical examination changed to read: 

A per diem allowance of $2.65 per day for the period of travel and 
vation, 

This is amended to provide for persons who are working for 

themselves, such as men on commission or farmers. The Comp- 
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Many of the World War boys were rated as totally disabled ; 
later on they were considered as having been restored to heaith, 
und their compensations were stricken off the rolls, if upon 


| reexamination their disabilities were found to be under a cer- 


oller General had ruled that such persons could not be reim- | 


irsed for loss of wages while being examined. 

Section 206: Amended to extend the time to June 7, 1927, 
the filing of proof of the service origin of a disability. 
Section 209: This required that a claim for compensation must 

filed within five years after discharge or resignation from 

. service, or in case of death"during service within five years 
fter the death is finally recorded. The director was allowed to 
,tend this time for two years for good cause shown. The pres- 
ent bill amends this to allow the director to extend this time for 

e vears, 

Section 212: The limitations on active service or retirement 
pay as a bar to compensation removed retroactively to April 6, 
1917. 


The 


for 


new rating schedule of the World War veterans’ act, 


| of tuberculosis is but 


tain per cent, 
disabilities, 
nature, 


Such was the case of tubercular patients, whose 
although of service origin, were of an arrested 
However, House bill 12175 provides that they shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $50 per month, in arrested 
tubercular cases. In my opinion, this is proper. The boys 
lost their health in the service of the Government; many of 
them went, or were sent by the Government, to the dry climate 
of New Mexico and Arizona, and there they have apparently 
made a temporary recovery. 

It is said by the very best medical authorities that the arrest 
temporary and may return. There can 
be no question but that veterans in that condition are, to some 
extent, disabled and the rating of $50 per month is just. 

There are many other diseases, temporarily arrested, which 


| leave the patient below normal condition; that should be con- 


| sidered a 


1924, made applicable to disabilities occurring as a result of | 


eryice prior to April 6, 1917, and after July 2, 1921. 


Section 300: Applications for insurance validated for them- | 


bers of the reserve forces made while in attendance at a 
tary training camp or station. 
Members of the Coast Guard allowed to apply for insurance. 
Section 304 extends time for the reinstatement of insurance 


mili- | 


for men suffering from service-connected disabilities to one year | 


following the passage of this amendment. 

Provides that a person suffering from service-connected disa- 
bility who is now permanently and totally disabled, may rein- 
state his insurance for one year after the approval of this 
amendment, by having the amount of the unpaid back pre- 
miums charged as an interest-bearing indebtedness against the 
face value of the policy, where proof satisfactory to the direc- 
tor is furnished showing that the applicant is unable to pay 


the back premiums. 
The limiting date for reinstatement for yearly renewable 
term insurance extended from July 2, 1926, to July 2, 1927. 


Section 3805: Payment of insurance revived by uncollected 
compensation restricted to the insured, his widow, child, or chil- 
dren, dependent mother or father, in the order named, unless 
otherwise designated by the insured during his lifetime, or by 
last will and testament. This limitation is added to prevent 


Lt 


persons who are not close relatives of the veteran from bringing | 


suit to revive his insurance after his death, and thus obtain 
these payments for themselves, 

Section 308: A new section which provides that if a man remits 
his premium within seven days following the grace period and 
dies before furnishing health statement, director may waive ex- 
amination requirement if man was in the required state of health. 

Section 309: A new section providing that where a person al- 
lowed his insurance to lapse and died prior to collecting his 
$60 discharge bonus, this sum shall be allowed to revive insur- 
ance where if applied to the payment of premiums when due 
it would equal or exceed the same. 

Section 406: Persons receiving placement training on June 
30, 1926, may continue in such training until January 1, 1927. 

Persons receiving educational training in schools or institu- 
tions on June 30, 1926, may continue in such training for not 
more than two years after the passage of this amendatory act. 

The language of this section clarified so as to permit payment 


of two months’ training allowance following rehabilitation, as | 


provided by section 404. 

Section 506: A new section to make the provisions of Title V 
applicable to the administration of the act in the Philippine 
Islands, 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the consent 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I feel that 
H. R. 12175, an act to amend the World War veterans’ act of 
1924, is very beneficial; the passage of this act, as amended in 





the Senate, corrects legislation heretofore enacted, but which | 
was wrongfully interpreted by those who had charge of the | 


carrying out of the provisions of the act, 
intended to correct many irregularities that have crept into the 
operation of the legislation formerly enacted for the care of 
the disabled veteran and for the supervision of his property. 

Safeguards should in every manner be provided by Congress 
for the handling of the funds, and the investment of the same, 
of all veterans under legal disability. No veteran should be 
permitted to be adjudged legally disabled except by proper pro- 
ceedings brought about in a court of competent jurisdiction. 

The placing of the power in the hands of the director to 
determine the person who shall be legally vested with the 
care of the veteran, or his estate, is sound and good legislation. 


House bill 12175 is | 


permanent partial disability and so 
under this act. The act further provides that funeral ex- 
penses be paid of those veterans, including the nurses who 
were under contract from April 21, 1898, to February 2, 1:41, 
who served honorably until discharged or resigned from the 
service, and who left no as to meet the burial expenses; 
a total of $107 is provided for the funeral expenses, which in- 
cludes $7 for a flag to drape the casket. The legislation thus 
gives just recognition for faithful services rendered the Gov- 
ernment, 

The amendments to the original act 
incorrect interpretations; especially is this true 
tubercular cases. As stated, it is claimed that a 
severely afflicted can never be absolutely cured. Another im- 
portant factor to remember is that veterans afilicted with 
tuberculosis in going to the drier climate for their health are 
compelled to remain there and are thus deprived of the pleasure 
of selecting their own homes, but must live where nature will 
arrest the disease from which they suffer. 

It is also pointed out that people who have followed some 
particular trade or profession must surrender the same when, 
on account of health conditions, they must go to a new lo- 
cality. This has proven a grave hardship in many cases; a 
veteran would give up his position and go to a new locality; 
the change of climate would render the disease temporarily 
arrested, and immediately his compensation would be cut off. 
What have been the results? 

A veteran has either had to leave the climate that has helped 
him regain some of his strength or he has been forced to accept 
any kind of work, which many times has been too strenuous for 


is recognized 


sets 


clear up many of the 
of arrested 


person once 


his weakened condition. 
Many grievous errors have been made by officers of the 
Government in these veteran cases; this legislation ought to 


eliminate many of the harsh rulings heretofore enforced in 
this respect. 

That there is a liberality in the framing of this act to correct 
former evils is apparent and should be commended by all right- 
thinking people as well as by the veterans themseives. Tle 
sum of $3,000,000,000 has been provided for and expended by 
agencies of the Government in the care of disabled veterans. 
It has been determined that there were 9,160 tubercular vet- 
erans in Government hospitals last year; tuberculosis has 
been the disability of more than 21.7 per cent of all claimants 
to whom compensation was paid. 

Many a veteran now rated as low as 10 per cent will auto- 
matically be rerated at $50 per month umler this law. The 
minimum compensation, $50 per month, granted in cases of 
arrested tuberculosis, will have a good effect upon many of the 
45,000 tubercular veterans. 

While discussing the need for this legislation, in giving our 
ex-service boys new hope, energy, and ambition in the battle 


| of life, permit me to call the attention of Congress to the fact 


that climatic conditions for hospitals for tubercular patients 
must be considered. 

The fact that the Government report shows that the hospital 
at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., has been one of the most beneficial 
localities in the United States in arresting this terrible disease 
among the veterans should receive more than passing attention. 
This hospital should be enlarged, and the soldiers who are now 
crowded in the damp hospitals in the large cities should be 
removed to the dry climate of the Southwest, where they will 
have pure air and sunshine, and where nature will assist them 
in regaining at least fair health. 

The marine hospital at Fort Stanton, N. Mex., should also 
be enlarged. There is now pending in Congress a bill author- 
izing the construction of improvements at this hospital. The 
buildings are now inadequate and not properly equipped or fur- 
nished. The marine soldiers are there recovering, or their 
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disease is being arrested, and the soldiers are at least enjoying 
some measure of comfort. Let common sense and real humanity 
be used in an appropriation for this hospital, now badly needing 
improvements. The total amount asked for in the Dill is 
$755,000 for suitable additional buildings, including facilities, 
equipment, appliances, and furniture. I hope Congress will 
carefully consider the needs for this legislation. 

It is said that checking tuberculosis is only a temporary 
recovery unless the veteran continues to live under favorable 
conditions. New Mexico offers these conditions. House bill 
12175 enables the soldier to devote his remaining strength to 
building up his health and prolonging his life. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SIXTY-NINTH 
CONGRESS 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on veterans’ legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Montana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
to-day'’s Recorp will show that during the debate on H. R. 
10477, generally known among the members of the American 
Legion as the Green bill and which we have just passed, this 
colloquy took place: 

Mr. TrLson. Can not the gentleman go further and say that the 
provisions in the bill passed yesterday [the Johnson bill] and the pro- 
visions in this bill are the most necessary and the most desirable 
things that remain to be done? 

Mr. Stmaons. I think so; and the veterans’ organizations them- 
selves have said that these two bills are the most important bills on 
their program. 

Mr. T1Lson. I have been so informed by the representatives of the 
American Legion. 

Mr. Stm™Mons. Yes. I have also been told the same thing. 

Mr. Leavirr. Is it not also true that a bill giving great benefits to 
the veterans and widows of the Spanish-American War has been passed 
at this session, and that one in behalf of veterans and some of the 
widows of the Civil War is to be reached to-day 

Mr. Simmons. That is true, The gentleman has been very active 
in securing the passage of all that legislation, [Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, it has occurred to me that the question I asked 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, Simmons], necessarily brief 
as it was in the midst of debate, did not fully set forth what 
has been accomplished by way of veterans’ legislation in this 
one session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. Of course, sir, we who 
are ex-service men, in Congress and out, maintain that the 
required program of veterans’ legislation is not completed. 
We know that there will be a forward movement based on the 
developments of experience. There could be no more striking 
illustration of this than the fact that to-day we have con- 
sidered and passed a Dill to further increase pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War, which was fought from 61 to 65 
years ago. A still further proof is that on the first of last 
May, exactly 28 years after Dewey's victory at Manila Bay, 
the President signed the measure increasing benefits to the 
veterans and their dependents of the war with Spain. 

There has been no such delay in starting legislation since 
the Great War as was the case following other wars, but it 
will still be a progressive and continuing problem after several 
years. Yet, sir, when the whole situation is viewed it is seen 
that there has been great and even notable achievement by this 
Congress. Forward steps have been taken. In every sector 
there has been advance. 

It is not my purpose in my brief time to analyze in full the 
veterans’ legislation passed. That has been and will be done 
in separate speeches and reports. I shall but summarize. 

In addition to five omnibus pension bills to take care of 
nearly 4,000 worthy cases of veterans and widows not already 
provided for in the general laws, which bills combine many 
individual measures presented and pressed by practically every 
Member of the Congress, there have been six measures of 
great value to the veterans of various wars passed at this 
session. In deference and respect, I speak first of the bill 
passed here to-day for the veterans of the Civil War. 

These 6 veterans’ bills, in addition to the 5 omnibus pension 
bills and totaling 11 altogether, are as follows: 

1. Increase of Civil War pensions. Under the terms of this 
bill the Civil War veterans now receiving $50 will get $65; 
those receiving $72 who become blind or totally disabled will 
get $90. The Pension Bureau estimates that probably one- 
fifth of the number will come in this latter class. Widows who 
were married during the Civil War are increased from $30 
to $50. Widows of the War of 1812 and of the Mexican War 
are also increased from $30 to $50. The added annual cost is 
almost $16,000,000. Further attention will yet be given to 
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increasing the pensions of widows not included in this bij; 
That should be done, but the emergency due to the fast-thinnins 
ranks of those who preserved the Union has demanded the 
immediate action taken to-day. 

2. The granting of pensions and increases of pensions to 
veterans of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
and the China relief expendition, and their dependents. 

This was a measure approved by the United Spanish War 
Veterans. It grants a general increase in benefits, making this 
law conform more closely to those pertaining to veterans of 
other wars. The act carries about $18,000,000 annually above 
the old law of 1920. 

3. To increase the pensions of-those who have lost limbs or 
are totally disabled in their limbs, or who have become wholly 
blind, in the military or naval service of the United States. ~ 

This measure is for the maimed veterans of all the wars not 
provided for in the laws for the World War veterans.  [t 
brings added comfort to many of those whose sacrifice in battle 


| goes on throughout the years to the extent of some $300,000 


annually. 

4. Amending the World War veterans’ act of 1924 to extend to 
July 2, 1927, the period during which term yearly renewable 
insurance may be converted without medical examination into 
such f#rms as may be prescribed by regulations and requested 
by the insured veterans, 

5. The Johnson bill, amending the World War veterans’ act 
of 1924 to give additional benefits to the veterans of the World 
War. It does this to an estimated increased amount of $16, 
000,000 to $18,000,000 annually by liberalizing the act of 1924 
in several of the pariiculars presented by the Legion and the 
disabled veterans, 

6. The Green bill to amend the World War adjusted compen- 
sation act. 

The main purpose of this bill is to equalize the benefits of the 
adjusted compensation act among the dependents of the vet- 
erans and to prevent the further disallowance or reduction of 
claims through mere technicalities. The estimated cost of the 
added features is, for the present and future, from $12,000,000 
to $14,000,000. 

Just a few minutes ago, since we considered this bill, Mr. 
Speaker, I met Col, John Thomas Taylor in the corridor. 
Colonel Taylor is, as you know, the legislative representutive 
of the American Legion, and said to me of this measure, “ It 
is an excellent piece of legislation.” 

Like the Johnson bill and together with it, the Green Dill 
expresses to some degree the desire of Congress to do justice 
to the ex-service men of the World War and their dependents. 
These measures do not express in full that appreciation, but 
representatives of the veterans have said that their provisions 
contain many of the things of first importance. We will con- 
tinue here in Congress to take further steps and to press on 
until the ultimate objective is reached. 

Mr, Speaker, it is impossible for me to say all of the things 
which might be said in a discussion of this kind. I think I 
can say, though, from the standpoint of the ex-service men in 
general, that all are at once in solemn earnest for the future 
and sincerely appreciative of what has been already done. 

All of us who are deeply interested and in some touch with 
the situation know of things remaining to be accomplished, and 
we will always be unceasing in our efforts and insistent. Upon 
the ground gained we will consolidate and again go forward. 
But no one can or will be unmindful that there has been a 
most notable advance in this one session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress. I, myself, did not realize how much has been done 
until I began this summary, because these 11 bills have been 
reported from four different committees and considered through- 
out the session. 

Mr. Speaker, besides the greater degrees of justice and fair- 
ness written into these 11 enactments, their added money value 
to the veterans and their dependents totals approximately $60,- 
000,000 a year. [Applause.] 


LAW REGULATING PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT FOR ARMY AND 
NAVY—CONGRESSMEN M’SWAIN, VINSON OF KENTUCKY, AND HILL 
OF MARYLAND 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I feel that a few words of 
explanation should be given concerning what is now the law 
regulating the procurement of the aircraft for the Army and 
the Navy. The law relating to the buying of ordinary supplies 
such as meat am flour and cloth, by letting the contract to the 
lowest cash bidder, has not worked well in the buying of highly 
technical apparatus such as airplanes. Both the Lampert Com- 
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tee and the Morrow Board recommended the elimination of 
ompetitive bidding in this respect. 

It seemed manifest that neither the Committee on Military 
Affairs nor that on Naval Affairs of the House approve of such 

onditional repeal of existing law. Said committees were 

yelessly divided. Manifestly, both the Army and the Navy 
ould be governed by the sume rules. Hence at my suggestion 
joint committee was voluntarily created consisting of five 
members from the Committee on Military Affairs and five from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. To this commitiee Repre- 
ejtative McSwain, of South Carolina, submitted his ideas as 
informally submitted on previous occasions to the Committee 

» Military Affairs and as finally incorporated in H. R. 12219, 

rhe subcommittee continued in daily sessions for several 
weeks and finally agreed on the draft of the bill, which was 
introduced by Mr. McSwatn as H. R. 12471, relating to the War 
Department, and the same bill was introduced by Mr. Vinson 
of Georgia as H. R. 12472, relating to the Navy Department. 
In conference between the two Houses the provisions of these 
bills were incorporated into H. R. 10827, and the same were 
ugreed to by the Senate and by the House acting under a spe- 
cial rule. Now, this new law, instead of eliminating advertise- 
ment and publicity and competition, on the contrary increases 
and multiplies advertisement, publicity, and competition. But 
it is not merely the competition of the lowest cash dollar, but 
there is now added of the highest power of performance. There 
shall be no dark-room methods in the procurement of designs 
and in the purchase of aircraft under the new law, The de- 
purtments are thrown open from first to last and are further- 
more required to report to Congress every purchase of aircraft 
giving the name of the vendor, the price, and the reason for the 
particular purchase. Unsuccessful competitors may have arbi- 
tration. The originators of designs may file suit in the Court 
of Claims. Manufacturers must open their books and plants to 
any inspector of any department of the Government. 

Profiteering will not be permitted, and any person that shall 
be guilty of fraud or shail suppress free bidding or free com- 
petition, or suppress a free audit of the books, shall be liable to 
criminal punishment. This puts teeth in the law and guar- 
antees a fair and square deal to every designer and inventor 
and to every honest manufacturer. 

I digress to say a word about the work of our colleague 
|Mr. McSwain], the gentleman from South Carolina, on the 
Committee on Military Affairs. He has been regular and 
faithful to attend all meetings of the committee; and while 
he has often differed from many of us, his criticism has 
always been constructive and often highly beneficial. His 
uttitude has always been reasonable, and he has succeeded 
in offering a fair reason for any opposition he has made to any 
pending legislation. 

But when we come to the broad questions of national de- 
fense and the five-year program for aviation and some reme- 
dial legislation for the relief of the stagnant aircraft industry, 
the services of Mr. McSwain have been of a very high order. 
For long, tedious months we have wrestled with this problem. 
All bills before the committee were finally voted down, and 
the committee set about to write its own bill, and word by 
word, line by line, day after day, Mr. McSwartn_ was always 
present and ready with a helpful suggestion, and finally we 
turned out a bill that this House almost unanimously ap- 
proved, 

But in the framing of a bill to regulate the purchase of air- 
craft so as to encourage progress in the art of flying and 
build up a sound aircraft industry, one of those that led the 
way was Mr. McSwain. He seemed to feel from the day the 
report of the President’s Aircraft Board was filed that there 
was no suitable remedy and great possible danger in the rec- 
ommendation simply to remove all requirements of advertising 
for bids and letting the contract to the lowest cash bidder. 
Yet Mr. McSwatn realized there was some change necessary in 
the mode of buying aircraft and aircraft designs. So he set 
about to solve the problem. He analyzed the whole situation, 
and finally offered a bill that contains the same fundamental 
ideas as H. R. 12471, now under consideration. The under- 
lying idea back of his bill is that aviation and the aircraft 
industry will be promoted and advanced not by cutting out 
advertisements and publicity but by more and wider adver- 
tisement and publicity; not by dispensing with competition but 
by more competition. The substitute for the weakness of com- 
petition is more competition. But the competition is shifted 
from the lowest cash dollar to the highest performance and 
quality, 

It was therefore inevitable that when a subcommittee of 
five from the Committee on Military Affairs was appointed to 
meet a subcommittee of five from the Naval Affairs Committee 
to try to work out a bill that both committees could unite in 
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supporting, as the problem is the same for both services, that 
I should appoint Mr. McSwain as one of the five from our 
committee. On this joint subcommittee his services have been 
especially beneficial. It is but fair that the bill should bear 
his name 

All members of both subcommittees rendered valuable sug- 


| sestions, and the representatives of the Air Services cf both 


' 
} Army 


und Navy were constantly present and made useful sug- 
gestions and constructive criticisms. Finally attorneys from 
the offices of Judge Advocate General of both the Army and 
Navy were called in to advise. At last, after weeks of hear- 
ings, consultations, and drafting and redrafting, the bill now 
before us took shape. But with many ‘modifications and altera- 
tions it is still the MeSwain idea. We believe that for the 
Army and Navy to function under the twin bills will induce the 
mechanical genius of all America to study and then develop 
the art and science of aeronautics. By these bills the men 
who fly for our Army and Navy will be furnished safer and 
more powerful and efficient aircraft. By these bills the air- 
craft industry will be encouraged to expand. Favoritism and 
monopoly will not be fostered. All will have a fair and even 
chance to get Government contracts or know the reason why. 
Crooks that thrive by fraud will be sent to the penitentiary 
and honest business men be protected and prosper. 

I feel that it is proper to express a word of appreciation 
for the splendid service which another member of our com- 
mittee has rendered the country in connection with the prepara- 
tion of this bill. I do this because of the unusual circumstances 
which surround this service. I feel that public recognition 
should be accorded our colleague the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Vinson] for his efforts in the preparation of this bill. 
I weigh my words when I say that no one person upon the 
subcommittee has left greater impress of his judgment in this 
legislation than this young man from Kentucky. 

As yet Mr. Vinson has not served one full term in Congress. 
He became a member of our committee last December. Most 
important has been the matters which have been considered 
by our committee this session, matters which are of grave 
moment in the future safety of our country. Our committee 
has devoted practically its entire time to the aviation problem 
which confronts us and which we were called upon to solve. 
From the very first Mr. Vinson has been impressed with the 
responsibility placed by law upon us, and no gentleman on this 
committee has spent more hours in the study of the problems 
than has he. No member has missed fewer hearings than he; 
no member has made any harder effort to get to the bottom of 
every problem. 

In my eight years of service on the committee I never saw 
any new member more quickly come into his own and attain 
the place on the committee to which his ability entitled him. 

In the preparation of the five year program bill, Vinson 
showed again and again his good judgment and mental keen- 
ness. His speech on the bill was one of the best made on the 
subject. It certainly was evidence of his mastery of the sub- 
ject, which could come only by untiring efforts. 

About the time we got the five-year program bill out of the 
way, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter], chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee, agreed that we would 
tackle the existing laws which relate to the securing of new 
designs and the procurement of new types of aircraft. We 
determined to create a joint subcommittee from the two com- 
mittees, with five men from each, to consider this most im- 
portant legislation. 

I had made up my mind that I wanted our Vinson on this 
committee, but I was confronted with the fact that the usual 
custom in matters of this character would place three Re- 
publicans and two Democrats on the cammittee. I felt that 
Vinson should be on that committee, and I selected him, and 
in so doing constituted our selection, three Democrats and two 
Republicans. 

At this point I want to state that my choice of this Mem- 
ber was no mistake, It was not a political matter which they 
were attempting to meet. There was not the least semblance 
of politics suggested by Vinson of Kentucky or any other 
member of this committee, They were attacking a great prob- 
lem of policy; the existing law must be changed and new ma- 
chinery set up if we were to emerge from the pitiful position 
in which we find ourselves relative to aircraft. This com- 
mittee worked assidiously upon this subject; they spent days, 
weeks, into months before the final draft came forth to their 
satisfaction. I ani proud that I selected Vinson of Kentucky 
on this committee. Not only from other members of the 
committee have I heard most laudable statements, but I sat 
in the deliberation, in the closing two weeks of the delibera- 
tions, and I know that no person had a stronger grasp upon 
this situation and the work before them than did he. 
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The bill, H. R. 11284, introduced by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky {|Mr. Vinson], was given careful consideration by the 
Committee on Military Affairs to which it was referred, and 
reported out without dissenting vote. Immediately thereafter 
a hearing was had before the Committee on Rules, and a rule 
for its consideration was granted. In conjunction with two 
other bills affecting aviation, it was allotted time for consid- 
eration by the steering committee. However, conditions arose 
which prevented the consideration of these three measures in 
the given time. 

This bill creates a board within the department, which has 
for its sole purpose the planning for the procurement of air- 
craft and aeronautical accessories ; to establish uniformity and 
continuity of policy; and to make recommendations relative to 
the status of such plans to the President of the United States 
with an eye single toward the early effective mobilization of 
the aviation industry in time of national stress. It is a board 
of coordination, advisory in nature, and making no division 
of the responsibility for the procurement in question, 

It is hoped that this bill will do much toward meeting the 
lack of knowledge and policy which existed at the time of our 
entry into the World War. Judging from the totally inade- 
quate condition that existed then, no one had given any con- 
siderable thought to the question of’ aviation and the need of 
a live industry. There was no definite policy in force. In fact, 
prior to 1916 the Federal Government had purchased only 56 
planes. It was months after our entry into war before we 
knew what model—which was of foreign design—would be 
manufactured ; months passed before the Liberty motor was de- 
veloped, It is said that not a single American manufactured 
fighting plane flew over the battle line before the signing of 
the armistice. 

Since the war we have made very little progress along this 
line. The Lampert Committee states that we have no uni- 
formity of policy in the procurement of our aircraft, and, of 
course, without a uniform policy we could not have a definite 
continuous policy. This committee recommended that the pur- 
chase of our aircraft should be placed under the control of a 
single civil governmental agency. The President's Aircraft 
Board confirms the finding of fact made by the Lampert Com- 
mittee that we needed uniformity and continuity of policy rela- 
tive to the procurement of this very essential element in our 
national-defense system. 


This board recognized the condition which obtains, and they | 
recommend the creation of three new officials who could devote | 


their time to the study of the problem confronting aviation. 
This board expressly referred to their usefulness in connec- 
tion with procurement, and suggested their acting in conjunc- 
tion. The three offices have been created. They are Assistant 


Secretary of War and Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and the | 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

This measure takes the three officials above mentioned, to- 
gether with an Assistant Postmaster General and the Chief of 
the Air Corps of the Army and the Chief of the Bureau of 


Acronauties in the Navy, and constitutes them as an Aircraft | 


Procurement Board. The bill carries no additional salaries, 
creates no new offices; the work is done within the depart- 
ments, and the civilian point of view is maintained. 

As expressly stated in section 3 of the bill, the duties of this 
board are to consider and coordinate all plans of procurement 
of aircraft arising in any department of the Government, and 
to make recommendations thereupon. There is no existing law 
on the subject. We maintain that there will be a considerable 
monetary saving; a reduction to the minimum in the duplica- 
tion of expenditures, the establishment of a uniformity of 
policy, continuous and definite in nature, without any injury 
resultant to the service. In referring to this feature of the 
bill, Hon, Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, had this to say: 


The result should be better teamwork on the part of the Govern- 
ment as a whole, 


It might be informative to insert the letter from the Secre- 
tary of War upon this bill, which was in addition to his views 
expressed at the hearings before the committee, 

The Secretary suggests that this matter might be taken care 
of by executive order. However, that same condition has 
existed since the first development of the aviation industry. 
The Lampert committee reports that the attempts at coordina- 
tion have been “sporadic and occasional.” ~The importance of 
this creation of a uniform and continuous policy of procurement, 
with the benefits flowing from the coordination of policy, will 
not only effect a great saying in money, which should be con- 
sidered in view of the vast building program upon which we 
have started, but it will increase in effectiveness our air forces 
in time of war, 
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PROCUREMENT BOARD 


Heretofore, I have paid my respects to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Vinson] for the splendid services which he 
rendered in the preparation of the McSwain bill, H. R. 12471. 
But I do not feel that I can refrain from making a short state. 
ment relative to his authorship of the bill now being con. 
sidered, H. R. 11284. 

Procurement of aircraft has long been a majer problem in 
this country. It has been the subject of discussion in every 
investigation and every hearing on aviation since the World 
War. It has attracted and received the best thought of many 
statesmen. Everyone concedes that there has been need of a 
coordinated policy affecting both the Army and the Navy rela- 
tive to the procurement of aircraft, as well as planning the 
industrial situation in the country, and many remedies have 
been suggested. However, it remained for the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Vinson], who, as yet, has not served a full 
term as a Member of this House, to offer the solution which we 
think will go far toward the answer of the problem. 

His bill undoubtedly will tend to a more definite coordina. 
tion between the Army and Navy in the purchase of aircraft; 
it will save considerable money each year; it will create a con- 
tinuity of policy, the value of which will be inestimable; and 
most important of all, in my judgment, it will prevent a recur 
rence of the conditions which confronted our country at the 
beginning of the war relative to the aviation industry and its 
ability to expand to a war-time basis. 

It is a most important piece of legislation. It is a signal 
distinction which the gentleman of Kentucky has worked out 
for himself. This bill has met the unanimous approval of our 


| committee, the Rules Committee, the War Department. In 


discussing its merits the other day with a most distinguished 
gentleman of this House, he remarked to me that this bill 
was one of the most sensible pieces of legislation that he had 
seen in many a day. 

In my eight years of service as a Member of the House I 
can not recall any Member not having served a full term se- 
curing, solely upon its merits, consideration of a bill of such 
major importance upon the floor of this House. 

This Army air bill has taken months, and really years, of 
work, I want to say a word about what our conferees have 
done in the past week in conference with the Senate. Among 
them Mr. Hitt of Maryland has not only rendered splendid 
service on this air bill and other matters of national defense, 
but for 22 years has personally served in the defense forces of 
the Nation. He enlisted as a private in a National Guard 
Field Artillery battery in 1904, and later became an Infantry 
officer in the guard. He served on the Mexican border in 1916, 
was promoted to be lieutenant colonel at Verdun in 1918, and 
now commands a reserve Cavalry regiment as colonel. For 
gallantry in action he was recommended for the distinguished- 
service cross, after having received a partial disability from 
gas in the fighting north of Verdun. He has been decorated 
with the distinguished-service medal, the Croix de Guerre, the 
Legion of Honor, and other decorations for his service in 
actual war. He has certainly also rendered splendid service 
for national defense for the past five years in Congress. His 
bill for a unified department of national defense (H. R. 46) 
was the basis of the hearings we held on the present Army 
air bill and all other similar propositions before the present 
Congress. In the five years that I bave served with him on the 
Military Affairs Committee 1 have never heard him make any 
mention on the floor of the House of anything to indicate that 
he had ever served with distinction in the past war, and I 
think it will be interesting for the House to know what our 
own Government and what France has said about his war 
services. 

His recommendation for the distinguished-service cross is as 
follows: 


It is recommended that the distinguished-service cross be awarded to 
Cél. Joun Puitie Hit, Cavalry Reserve, formerly major and judge 
advocate, Twenty-ninth Division, American Hxpeditionary Forces, in 
France, as follows: 

“Col, Joun Puiuwip Hivwt, Cavalry Reserve, formerly major and judge 
advocate, Twenty-ninth Division, A. BE. F. 

“In the operations of the Twenty-ninth Division, near Samogeux, 
France, Colonel H1Lt was the liaison officer between the One hundred 
and thirteenth Infantry, Twenty-ninth Division, and the Kighteenth 
French Infantry Division. During these operations the One hundred 
and thirteenth Infantry was under the command of the Eighteenth 
French Infantry Division from October 9, 1918, to October 16, 1918. 

“Colonel Hutt’s duties as liaison officer required him to make fre- 
quent trips between the above units, and on many occasions he dis- 
played exceptional personal gallantry in delivering orders, instructions, 
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informations, ete., to the commander of the One hundred and thir- 
teenth Infantry. 

“On October 12, 1918, Colonel H1iLt made persistent attempts to 
reach the P. C. of this regiment, which was under heavy enemy artil- 
lery fire, and finally succeeded, although it was necessary for him to 
pass through this enemy artillery fire, 

“Colonel HILu’s gallantry was an inspiration to all who were wit- 
nesses of his actions and he rendered exceptional services in the above 
capacity.” 

W. R. Pops, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, 
(Formerly Colonel, One hundred and thirteenth Infantry, 
Twenty-ninth Division). 

Colonel Hirt received from the United States the distin- 

guished-service medal with the following citation: 


Tor exceptionally distinguished and meritorious services as judge 
advocate of the Twenty-ninth division from August, 1917, until Decem- 
ber, 1918, and of the Eighth Corps from December, 1918, until April, 
1919, his marked legal ability, sound judgment, and tireless energy 
were important factors in the splendid work of his department. Repre- 
senting his division as liaison officer at headquarters Seventeenth Army 
Corps (French) in October, 1918, during the Meuse-Argonne offensive, 
by his tact and constant devotion to duty he rendered conspicuous 
services in this important operation. 


He was awarded the French croix de guerre with silver star 
under order No. 14672 “D,” dated March 21, 1919, General 
Headquarters French Armies of the East, with the following 
citation: 

As liaison officer at the headquarters of the Seventeenth French 
Corps during the operations to the north of Verdun in October, 1918, 
he rendered the greatest service and distinguished himself by an abso- 
lute devotion to his duty. 


He was also awarded the Panamanian medal of “La Soli- 
daridad”’ (second class) by the President of Panama by decree 
dated April 2, 1920, and the Legion of Honor by France. 

IMPORTATION OF MILK AND CREAM 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a _ privileged 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


report 


House Resolution 302 

Resolwed, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
11768, to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the United 
States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry of the United 
States and protecting the public health. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and controlled by those favoring and 
opposing the bill, the bill shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the concinsion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto 
to final passdge without intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution itself is a simple 
one and needs no explanation from me at this time. It is 
simply for the purpose of considering a bill regulating the 
importation of milk and cream in the United States for the 
purpose of promoting the dairy industry of the United States 
and protecting the public health. 

There is no question in my mind but what this legislation 
will serve a double purpose. This legislation simply requires 
that people producing milk and cream outside of United States 
to be consumed in the markets of the United States shall 
produce it under practically the same inspection and sani- 
tary conditions that such milk and cream for similar purposes 
are produced in America. 

I appreciate the fact there is some opposition to various 
provisions of the bill, but as to the general purpose of the 
bill or the general fundamental idea that is contained in the 
bill, that milk and cream brought into this country shall be 
produced under practically the same regulations and condi- 
tions that we demand of the American farmer who produces it, 
there can be no opposition. 

The various cities of this country, practically all of them, 
have very strict regulations in regard to the milk and cream 
produced and sold in those communities. The American farmer 
has spent millions of dollars in the last few years in getting 
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tested herds and in producing milk under the most sanitary 
conditions. The greater part of our milk is produced under most 
sanitary conditions in connection with the stables, the equip- 
ment, the milk houses, and everything in connection with its 
production until it is delivered to the factory. We have milk 
houses. It has to be properly cooled, and all these things cost 
our farmers millions of dollars, while under the present laws, 
and under present conditions, a great amount of milk is coming 
in from the northern border that is produced just across the 
line under practically no restrictions whatever. Furthermore, 
we are not getting the best milk that is produced in Canada. 
On account of the competition in their export products, it is 
necessary for # Canadian Government to put its stamp of 
approval on certain products, such as the butter and the cheese 
that is exported to England, in order to put it in a competing 
class with similar products of Denmark and Australia. As a 
result of this regulation as to quality of milk to be used in 
their manufactured products, the poorer quality of milk is left 
for export to America. 

I understand there are several minor amendments to be 
offered to the proposed legislation to take care of and remedy 
the existing conditions along the northern boundary where 
certain American factories at the present time are drawing a 
part of their supply from the Canadian producers. With these 
amendments I am firmly convinced that the general purpose 
of the bill is honestly in the interest of the peoplé and espe- 
cially in the interest of the dairy-producing farmers of this 
country and can not be seriously opposed by anyone who 
believes in preserving our* home markets for American pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; very glad to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The rule provides for a division of the 
time between those who oppose the bill and those who are in 
favor of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Who has charge of the time on behalf 
of those who are opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know, but I presume some member of 
the Committee on Agriculture who is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. May I ask if there is any member of the 
Committee on Agriculture who is opposed to the bill? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Then I 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. At the proper time, I do not think there will 
be any difficulty about that. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Is the gentleman willing to ven- 
ture an opinion as to what effect this bill will have on the 
price of milk in New York City? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not think it will change it at all. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Spenker, whether he desires any time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will let me 
have 15 minutes, I will appreciate it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time 
and yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee to be 
used as he desires. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, this is an important piece of legislation, particu- 
larly to the people of my State, New York, for the reason that 
practically all this “ bootleg” milk comes from Canada into 
the State of New York and into direct competition not only with 
the high-class milk which we produce but in direct violation of 
the very high standard of regulations we have throughout the 
State of New York, as well as in all our municipalities. 

Every year the State of New York spends millions of dollars 
for the purpose of assuring to the public the high grade of the 
milk which they consume. In nearly every session of the 
Legislature of the State of New York an appropriation is made, 
sometimes as high as $5,000,000, to reimburse the dairy farm- 
ers for their tubercular cattle which have been destroyed by 
the State to avoid the probability of endangering the health of 
our people. The examination of cattle throughout the State 
of New York by the tuberculin process has been a great step 
in the progress of providing pure milk in this country. The 
dairy business In the State of New York is one of the greatest 
businesses in the country. Because of the size of this indus- 
try New York ranks as the fourth agricultural State in the 
Union. All the cooperatives, such as the Dairymens’ League 
and others interested in pure milk, have done everything pos- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


would like to be recognized in 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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ible to promote the purity of milk throughout our State. In 


the city of New York alone we consume 3,000,000 quarts of 
milk a day, and the city of New York has the highest specifi- 
cations possible to assure the purity of the milk, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman know whether the 

ate Health Department of New York is in favor of this bill? 

Vir. O'CONNOR of New York. I do not know, and if I did 
kuow, it would not influence me. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For the information of the gentleman, 1 
will state that the health department of our city is opposed to 
this bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. That does not @hange my po- 
sition. I understand the milk from Canada is produced under 
jiusanitary conditions, and a great part of it is distributed 
through the State of New York. Although I live in and love 
ihe city of New York, I am not alone concerned about the 
health of that cily. I am equally concerned for. the babies 
upstate and the health of the people in the entire State of 
New York and in the whole of the United States. I am con- 
fident that every person in the country who is interested in 
sanitation and health is interested in this bill and want to see 
it passed. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. How will that affect the price 
of milk in the city of New York? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 1 to not know, but naturally 
if the milk producers of Canada are compelled to maintain our 
standard of pure milk they wil have difficulty in underselling 
us. I do not believe that compelling them to send us pure milk 
will raise the price of milk in our cities, and even if it did, 
out first concern should be with securing pure, healthy milk. 
Impure milk is not cheap at any price. It has been our ob- 
servation in New York City that the price of milk is not in- 
fluenced by regulations as to its production and inspection, 
but rather by the huge overhead of distribution. The very 
wide and unreasonable differential between what the underpaid 
farmer gets for his milk and what the consumer pays is eaten 
up by unscientific and monopolistic methods of distribution. 
Until you remedy or control that evil in some way, you will 
not solve the problem of the present exorbitant price of milk. 
In the meantime, however, let us have pure milk at any cost or 
no milk at all. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the lady from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton], and I 
ask unanimous consent that she be allowed to speak out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the lady from New Jersey be allowed to 
speak out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am addressing the House in 
behalf. of 5,000 Federal employees who have appealed to me 
to help them on the retirement bill. 

It is true, is it not, that the conference committee on the 
retirement bill is deadlocked or agreed to disagree? 

The House voted for a maximum annuity of $1,000 per an- 
num, while the Senate made the maximum $1,200 per annum. 
I voted for the House bill, because I was told it was “ $1,000 
or nothing.” 

The Senate conferrees are loyal and steadfast to the civil- 
service employees and insist that $1,200 a year is little enough 
reward for 80 years of faithful service; aided by their own 
contribution since the passage of the bill. I agree with the 
Senate conferees that the House conferees should have gone 
into conference with open minds or why confer? The papers 
tell us the House conferees would not budge from their thou- 
sand-dollar stand, so nothing has been accomplished. 

The greatest economists, and we seem to have an expert in 
the White House, should not object to giving such an annuity 
from one’s own earnings. Every dollar in the Treasury to-day 
to the credit of the civil-service retirement fund has been con- 
tributed by the employees themselves, and yet there are those 
who hesitate to give them what actually belongs to them. In 
other words, they deny them the right to spend their own 
money. 

Yo date the Government has not had'to contribute one dollar 
to this retirement fund, There is now some fifty millions in 
the Treasury, which draw 4 per cent compound interest; and 
the greatest Government actuaries assert that at the proposed 
8% per cent rate of deduction it will be from 15 to 30 years— 
and probably not at all—before it will become necessary for 
the Government to contribute its share. 
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| I believe 15,192 people have been retired since the passage 
of this act; and in this short time there remain on the roll 
only 11,689, 3,503 employees having passed away, which proves 
that the life of a Government employee after retirement at 
the age of 70 years is very short. 

It is true, is it not, that many old employees are in dire 
need of the bare necessities of life? The hearts of their fel- 
low employees are so touched by existing conditions that they 
have gladly offered to raise their contributions to 3!4 per cent 
provided the Government will give adequate relief to those 
employees and those others about to be retired. 

It is true, is it not, that this extra deduction of 1 per cent 
from salaries will amount to more than $7,000,000 extra, to be 
added annually to the $50,000,000 of their money now in the 
Treasury ? 

There are only 7,114 employees now on the roll eligible to 
be retired at 65 years of age, and 16,161 employees who have 
had 30 years’ service. Few employees could be retired on the 
maximum annuity because very few have been drawing the 
average salary required for the last 10 years of service. 

Government employees are poorly paid as it is, but forced 
retirement on a starving annuity is poor recompense and rank 
injustice on the part of the richest Nation in the world. 

The conference committee, I am informed, is deadlocked be- 
cause it, too, has been told it is “ $1,000 or nothing.” Who is 
this dictator who tells the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment what it must do? Since when did the executive branch 
of the Government eliminate the legislative? Who is the 
sponsor of these whispering campaigns from the White House? 
Why, there is no need of discussing adjournment. This branch 
of the Government is no longer necessary to the White House, 
and why not adjourn? 

Elections are at hand; some of the results so far have been 
disastrous. All the White House spokesmen in the Senate 
have gone down to defeat by the vote of the people. It was 
then whispered, “Something must be done for the farmer.” 
Iowa looks bad; Wisconsin looks worse; and North Dakota 
seems fatal. The Fess bill will be the “ peace offering.” I 
do not know much about farming, but I am pleased that those 
men who did in the Senate stood shoulder to shoulder and de- 
feated the political solution offered in the vote-getting contest. 
It was not sincere and only intended to fool the farmer. 
[Applause. ] 

The adjournment is all “hanging fire” to serve selfish in- 
terests. Pork-barrel legislation. As that able writer, George 
Rothwell Brown, recently stated in the Post, “A ‘ pork bar’l’ is 
the appropriation some other fellow gets for his town.” The 
barrel this time seems floating in the Illinois River and about 
to sink in the Cape Cod Canal. [Laughter.] 

1 was in hopes that the members of the conference com- 
mittee would have the courage of their convictions, defy the 
dictator from the White House, and recommend optional re- 
tirement and a maximum annuity of $1,200, then submit it 
to the President and let him veto it, if he will, and this body 
stand by its previous vote and pass it over his veto. 

We have recently heard many splendid speeches on the Con- 
stitution by some of the finest young orators from the various 
schools throughout the country. In all the debates it was 
brought out that the Government of the United States was 
divided into three parts—the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial—the legislative to make the laws, the executive to 
enforce the laws, and the judicial to interpret the laws. Let 
these functions still prevail. 

The United States Government knows no supreme dictator. 
It is a government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. You can fool some of the people some of the time, but 
you can not fool all of the people all of the time. [Applause.] 

In conclusion, I ask that every Member of the House, irre- 
spective of party, exert every bit of influence possible to help 
the large family of the United States Government, your con- 
stituents and my constituents, so that the retirement bill may 
become a law in this session of Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Teasin 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, is this the proper time to 

agree upon the control of time? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that I control one-half of the time and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts the time in opposition to the bill. I move that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
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Mr. TABER. There is absolutely no control over the im- 


into the United States for the purpose of promoting the dairy | portation of milk or cream as far as health reguiations are 
industry of the United States and protecting the public health. | 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, with Mr. McDowe tt in the chair. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taper}. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides that the im- 
portation of milk and cream into the United States shall be 
prohibited unless the persons by whom such milk is shipped 
or transported into the United States holds a valid permit 
from the Secretary of Agriculture. That permit is to be 
granted after complying with the rules and regulations which 
the Secretary of Agriculture lays down. It provides that the 
milk must be produced under sanitary conditions from herds 
that have been properly examined and tuberculin tested in 
the case of raw milk, and where the milk is kept in good con- 
dition so that the bacterial count is kept down and the tem- 
perature is kept cool and the milk properly protected in a 
cleanly way. 

There is a requirement in the bill for a barn seore; that is, 
that the barn and the utensils used in producing the milk and 
the methods ef handling it in the barn shall be kept t 
standard which has been fixed by the Department of Agricul 
ture for the testing of these barns in the dairy countries 
This bill does not impose restrictions upon the producers out- 


yield 15 minutes to the | 


concerned. Anything can come in and we are getting any- 
thing. 
Mr. BURTNESS. So I understand then that the city of 


New York, for instance, is getting this Canadian milk without 
any sanitary control to speak of? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Oh, I do not think the gentleman will 
contend that 

Mr. TABER. Except in so far as they are able to exercise 
it by their own inspectors, and the city of New York and the 
city of Boston and all the other large cities are absolutely 
unable to control the situation, spread over a territory in miles 
as this is, without some restriction at the border. 

Mr, BURTNESS. That is what I was asking about. They 
are getting this milk without any inspection and control what 
soever over the dairies at which the milk actually originates. 
They do not know anything about what they are like 

Mr. TABER. Except as they are able to send up occasional 


| inspectors themselves, or except as the distributers who desire 


al 


side of the country which are more severe in any way than | 


those which are maintained by our cities and our States for 
their own protection against milk which is produced on this 
side of the line. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. ; 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gentleman be kind enough to 
give us some figures as to the amount of milk that is imported 
into this country and from what country? 

Mr. TABER. The amount of milk imported into this coun- 
try runs a little better than 5,000,000 gallons per year, and the 
amount of cream runs a little better than 7,000,000 gallons 
per year. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


And from what country? 

Mr. TABER. Mostly from Canada; very little from other 
places. There is at the present time a small tariff against 
cream and a small tariff against milk. The tariff against 
cream, aS I remember it, is 20 cents per gallon, and the tariff 
against milk is 2% cents per gallon, so that there is really not 
a great deal of protection along that line. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. e 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman state how large a 
territory will be necessary to be inspected? I mean in miles? 

Mr. TABER. It will probably cover, to start with, the 
Province of Ontario, in that portion which would be naturglly 
tributary to Buffalo and that portion which is immediately 
tributary to the northern part of New York State; then that 
portion of Quebee which immediately joins and can readily be 
reached from places in New York. It will be quite a consid- 
erable item. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the 
many farms are to be inspected? 

Mr. TABER. The number of farms sending milk over here 
now will run 2,500 to 3,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How many cattle? 

Mr. TABER. About 25,000. Some of those people, however, 
will not be in a position to apply for a permit, because this is 
the situation at the present time: Montreal has imposed very 
severe restrictions. As I understand it, that city requires abso- 
lutely tuberculin-tested cattle; and then there are under con- 
sideration at the present time in the Province of Quebec similar 
restrictions as to the consumption in their own localities. 

In order to compete in the British market with the Danes and 
the Australians for butter and cheese, the Canadians have 
been obliged to establish an import inspection upon butter 
and cheese and they have in that way ruled out the worst of 
their milk from their butter and cheese market, and the only 
outlet that the poor milk has had has been across the border 
coming over here. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Just how is it distributed in 
New York—through what organizations? 

Mr. TABER. I can not give the gentleman the names of 
the local distributers, because the milk comes over under one 
name and is shifted after it gets over the line, and that is the 
way they work the bootleg milk proposition. It does not go 
all the way through under one name into the New York market. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Do I understand that there is really no 
control now over these importations? 


gentleman any idea of how 








to protect their own products send their inspectors out. In 
spection has been at such a stage that it is almost entirely 
dependent upon the distributers’ inspection. 

Mr. WHIiTB of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Is the necessity for this legislation 


based upon the proposition that the present importations are 
deleterious in quality? 

Mr. TABER. The necessity for this legislation that a 
certain portion of the importations are_dtteterious in quality. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Would theégentleman like to say 
that the Canadian sources of milk wilhconels with the pro- 
visions of this bill? 

Mr. TABER. I would like to say that a considerable pro- 
portion of Canadian sources will comply with it, but of course 
there will be some who will not; but we do not want the milk 
over there from those sources that will not comply with rea- 
sonable health restrictions. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
public health? 

Mr. TABER. It is in the interest of public health, and it is 
also to enable us to permit our farmers who have spent a 
large amount of money to put their farms in condition, to keep 
on going and keep up those expenditures, so that the sanitary 
protective measures will not be broken down and all of their 
efforts lost. 

For instance, the consumption of milk—— 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman permit another 
question right there? 

Mr. TABER. In a minute. The consumption of milk in 
New York City in the last five years has increased from a 
million and a half to three million quarts per day, not because 
more people have come into New York City so much as because 
the people have thought it was safe to drink milk because of 
the restrictions which we have put upon our own farmers. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I find myself wondering, if the 
gentleman will permit, if the Canadian sources of milk produc 
tion comply with these requirements, no tariff being added, will 
not that be the greatest possible advertisement for Canadian 
milk in the United States? , 

Mr. TABER. It will not be a particularly strong advertise- 
ment for Canadian milk, because in this bill we have not pro- 
vided the maximum requirements that are provided in this 
country. For instance, we are five points below the New York 
City requirements as to barn score, and the Canadian who 
can get his milk under this will not be quite up to the market 
standards we require in this country, but it will improve the 
situation and enable us to have a check on the situation at 
the border. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not the real answer to the question of 
the gentleman from Kansas this, that after you provide for a 
standard you do not provide enough men and sufficient inspec- 
tors for these people, and so under this bill it is an embargo 
and nothing else? 

Mr. TABER. That is not the situation. There are not 
enough Canadians shipping milk over the border line but what 
the Department of Agriculture can take care of the situation. 
We have been into it very carefully. The proposition has 
been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget with this situation 
in mind, and they have approved the amount put in here in the 
way of an authorization for an appropriation. On top of that 
the committee is here proposing an amendment which will 
provide that there will not be any duplication in inspection 


is 


The bill is solely in the interest of 
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und for an acceptance by the department of a certificate from 
the inspector representing the municipality, representing the 
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State, or representing——this was in the bill originally—the | 


Canadian Government; so if they have any inspection over 
there, they can get in, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman contend that the 
only interest of these dairy leagues is to obtain a pure supply 
of food for the city? 

Mr. TABER. The interest of the dairy leagues is this, that 


there may not continue to be an increasing volume of impure | 


milk coming over the line which will undermine health and 
which does not come up to the requirements which we have 
been requiring for years of our own farmers. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, That is the only dairy league interest? 
Mr. TABER Absolutely. 
Mr. KETCHAM. If the gentleman will permit, is it not true 
ese health standards were not originally imposed by the 
farmers, but by the cities, and now the farmers have come in 
und say they do not want these standards lowered by the im- 
portation of impure milk? 

Mr. TABER. That is the situation, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER I will. . 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
correctiy that any certificate from any milk inspector to our 
health department as to Canadian supply is sufficient for the 
health department - 

Mr. TABER. In the discretion of the Secretary. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Is the gentleman willing to make 
it mandatory on the Secretary? 

Mr. TABER. No; I do not think so. We put it in charge 
of the Seerctury, and we ought to give him a chance to handle 
the situation. I would not want to say that the Secretary 


¢} 
il 


cheek it up. 

Mr. BLACK of New York 
the Secretary has a suflicient force now to do the work in the 
city of New York? 

Mr. TABER Not alone; absolutely not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They inspect milk in New York? 

Mr. TABER. To a certain extent; yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And 1 know we have great trouble with 
the dairies whom the gentleman announces are anxious to have 
pure milk. We fight them all the time. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman’s State is fighting conditions 
ail the time, and always will be fighting conditions all the time. 
It is absolutely necessary to have a continuous struggle in 





Does the gentleman honestly think 


order to keep a pure-milk supply, and I am really surprised | 


the gentleman from New York should be opposed to that sort 
of thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHAFER. How many additional employees will be 
udded to the Department of Agriculture to enforce the pro- 
visions of this bill? 

Mr. TABER. From 20 to 25. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will they enferce it all the way along the 
Canadian and Mexican borders? 

Mr. TABER. They will, along with these other inspectors 
whom the Secretary permits to issue certificates, 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Is it not a fact that if the officials of 
Canada give proper inspection there will not be any inspection 
on our part, but the Canadian inspectors’ certificates will be 
accepted by our Government? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. Such large distributing organizations as 
torden’s, one of the largest distributers in New York City, 
does not object to it, beeause the milk they bring over they 
pasteurize on the other side of the line, and they say that 
they can meet the standard. That is, the large distributers 
of milk in this country and the largest importers from Canada 
Merrill-Soule, of Syracuse, N. Y.—do not object to it. They 
say their stuff is good enough te come over. I am just saying 
that to show that people who do business right will not be 
interfered with. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Objection is made by those opposing the 
bill that this permit granted to the Canadians will be deemed 
a sort of badge of merit, Now, as I understand it, the stand- 
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ard that will be required of these Canadian dairies in order 
to permit their milk to be imported here is no higher than the 
standards employed by practically every municipality in this 
country which permits milk and cream to be sold within our 
own borders. All the rest of the milk sold here will be fully 
as good as that. 

Mr. TABER. The requirements of this bill are up to the 
Boston standard, but not quite up to the New York standard. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TABBR. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. How can we prevent an em- 


; bargo? 


Mr. TABER. There will be no embargo under this bill. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Would the gentleman be willing 
to accept an amendment whereby the State officials would be 
able to veto an embargo? 

Mr. TABER. No. That would take the control of the bill 
entirely out of the hands of the Department of Agriculture. 
There can be no embargo. We provide that the bill shall not 
take effect for 90 days, which means the 1st of October and 
after the flush season for milk this year. We provide that 
after the Ist of October, if the inspections can not be com- 


Do I understand the gentleman | pleted in time, the Secretary will issue permits. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. If he cares to? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Is it not true that what is referred to 
as the embargo is only a prohibition against diseased milk? 

Mr. TABER. That is true. Z 

Mr. BLACK of New York. But an embargo may also be a 
prohibition against the importation of clean milk. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. That is not the intention. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


. ae ; : | yield? 
should not have an opportunity, if the situation developed, to 


Mr. TABER. Yes. 
Mr. WHITE of Maine. Am I right in my understanding 


that this bill relates only to milk brought into this couutry 
from abroad? 


Mr. TABER. That is true. 
Mr. WHITE of Maine. It does not undertake to control 


milk coming through interstate commerce, passing from one 
State to another? 

Mr. TABER. No; in no way whatever. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It may be that the interests of the 
State of Wisconsin explain the reason why the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin is taking such an interest in this 
matter, Will the gentleman please tell us what they have done 
in the direction of what has been done in the State of New 
York? 

Mr. TABER. They have done more than any other agency 
in proportion to their population; more than any other State 
has fone to eradicate tuberculosis. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What interest have they, except to 
get into the New York market? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. They have at heart the interest of clean 
milk. The State of Wisconsin has no fear of an embargo on 
unclean or diseased milk. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I realize that it is going 
to be impossible to kill this bill. In the first place, most of our 
friends who are opposed to bureaucracy and centralized govern- 
ment are absent this afternoon, and in the second place, most 
of our free trade friends on the other side are absent. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. There are no free trade people here even 
when the House is full. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am sure I did not expect to make a 
convert thus early by my remarks. 

I am opposing this bill, however, chiefly, to take the oppor- 
tunity to tell you that two years from now, or a year from 
now, I will be able to say to you, “I told you so.” That is the 
only effect my remarks will have, to give me the pleasure of 
telling you, “I told you so.” 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not now. 

The purposes of this bill, if I understand them correctly and 
if those who have communicated with me have told me the 
truth, is to raise the price of milk to the consumer. I might 
not object to that, if that is the purpose of it, but its advo- 
cates should be honest and state the fact. If that is the pur- 
pose, and the tariff on milk is not high enough, what you 
should do would be to raise the tariff. I do not know but 
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what I might be with you on that proposition. This bill, which 
is a subterfuge, is to be passed as a health measure when its 
real purpose is to increase the price of milk or give a bigger 
return to the farmers for their product. I say I might vote for 
an increase of the tariff, but not for all the evils that this bill 
will bring about. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In a moment. 

Now, as to the tariff feature, the tariff on butter has recently 
been raised. That was the beginning of this trouble. They 
raised the tariff on butter and did not at the same time raise 
the tariff on milk and cream; and the consequence is that the 
milk and cream are brought from Canada to this side and are 
being manufactured into butter. Of course that will never do. 
Instead of doing as they should have done, try to get the tariff 
increased on milk and cream, they bring in a supposed health 
measure. What does the bill mean and provide? 

It provides for an inspection in Canada made by the authort- 
ties in the United States. Ridiculous. It provides for an 
inspection in Canada by inspectors or spies employed by the 
United States to go over the line to tell them what they can 
do in Canada. That is what it means. It provides jobs for 
milk bootleggers. That is what it provides. 

[ will call your attention briefly to what occurred in New 
York recently in this connection. There has been a great trial 
in New York, which excited the interest of the people all over 
the United States, with reference to impure milk. I quote from 
a New York newspaper— 


Over $100,000 paid by New York milk ring— 


And to whom was it paid? Not in Canada but by the west- 
ern producers, many of them from Wisconsin, who were brib- 
ing the inspectors, at the rate of $1 a can, to let impure milk 
come into New York. [Tortunately they were caught at it and 
have been punished. But over $100,000 was paid by one little 
ring of milk bootleggers in New York. 

You are providing another Volstead law in this 
reference to milk, just the same as you provided in 
nal Volstead law with regard to alcohol. 

I will read this from a newspaper clipping I have 


bill with 
the origi- 


here: 
Former health official had an in- 


he says. 


Harris discloses milk-graft facts. 
terest in thrice-fined concern, 


I have a clipping from a New York paper which says that 
the grand jury of New York found an indictment against the 
Borden & Sheffield Co. and the Dairymen’s League, which con- 
trol the distribution of milk and the fixing of prices in New 
York. I am not as familiar with conditions in New York as 
I am with conditions in New England. We have one of the 
best systems of inspection in New England, particularly in and 
around Boston, that there is anywhere in the country. The 
health authorities of Boston are absolutely opposed to this bill 
as it is now drawn, and I doubt whether a bill can be drawn 
to meet with their approval. 

The Boston Post, a paper published in Boston and which 
stands for the people all the time, comes out in a strong edi- 
torial in opposition to this bill and the character of it. 

Now, what does it do? It requires that the milk shall be 
pasteurized in Canada. We get a great deal of our supply 
from Canada. Then what happens? According to the law you 
can not repasteurize that milk. It has to come a long dis- 
tance after being pasteurized, and be subjected to whatever 
contamination with which it may come in contact on the way 
to destination. That is one of the ridiculous features of the 
bill. 

Mr. Harris says it is impossible to catch these fellows, for 
as soon as they catch them and bring them into court then they 
form another combination, and this impure milk has been 
poured into New York. Now, through this bill you are going 
to encourage that still further by placing an embargo on the 
Canadian milk. 

We have in Boston about five great firms distributing milk in 
the city of Boston. These five firms send their inspectors into 
Canada. They inspect the barns; they inspect the milk supply; 
they bring it to Boston; and they pasteurize it. It is then 
inspected by the Boston health authorities, and there is no 
complaint. I do not know of an instance where there has been 
any disease in the last few years due to the milk supply of 
the city of Boston. But in New York the conditions are that 
impure milk has been coming in, not from Canada, as I said 
before, but from States in the West. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Quite recently, the gentleman 
will recall, there was Executive action which excited a great 
deal of comment throughout the country, that action being the 
issuance of an order authorizing the employment of State 
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officials as Federal prohibition agents. I would like to ask the 
xentleman if he sees any question of that character involved in 
this measure? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Why, it seems to me that there may not 
be any great connection, but I think this bill, if it were passed, 
would give just as good an opportunity for fraud and conniv- 
ance on the part of these underpaid inspec 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, | am not speaking of 
that phase of it. I am speaking of the legal phase of it, the 
question of legality having been involved in that matter. I eall 
attention to the fact that on page 3, beginning in line 7, there 
is this proviso: 


ors, 


Phat in lieu of the Inspections to be made by or under the direction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture he may, In his discretion, accept a 
duly certified statement signed by a duly acveredited official of an 
authorized department of any foreign government and or of any Stat 
of the United States or any municipality thereof 

Tam just wondering whether or not that constitutes these 


State inspectors and municipal inspectors as Federal 
und whether it is in any way on all fours, as a legal proposi 


tion, with the situation created by the authority given under the 


ugents 


President's order to employ State ofliclals as Federal agents 
in that particular line of activity. 

Mr. UNDBRHILL. I do not wish to express an opinion I 

do not think I am competent to express an opinion on ques 

| tions of law. Now. let me continue. The situation in New 

England is this: The New England supply is inadequate to 

meet the demand for milk and cream. <A good bit of the milk 


supply of this part of the country goes into condensed milk, 
butter, and so on. 

Now, I have a little, modest place down on Cape Cod, in 
Massachusetts. I go there during the summer, when Congress 


is not in session. I was in hopes I would be there before 
| this. Do you know what we pay for milk on Cape Cod during 
the summer season? We pay anywhere from 25 cents to 33 


cents a quart, according to the grade of milk we get; while in 
Boston the average price varies from 11™% to 12 cents to 13 or 
13% cents. Now, by this embargo you are going to shut out 
one of the sources of supply for Massachusetts, with which we 
are perfectly satisfied. In other words, we are competent to 
handle the situation and make all the inspection that is neces- 
sary to guarantee pure milk to our dear mothers and our dar- 
ling babies. Those terms ure always emphasized in connection 
with so-called health bills. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. The inspection that is required in the city of 
Boston would cover anything that is required by the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would be very glad, indeed, to accept an 
anmendment which exempted Boston from the provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The same for New York City. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. And if that is so, I am through with my 
opposition, except on the fundamental ground that it is an un- 
warranted interference with State affairs. Also it provides 
only $50,000 for enforeing the law all along the Canadian bor 
der, and if conditions are as bad as represented by the gentle- 
man from New York that would not be sufficient to protect 
the border of New York State alone from the bootlegging or 
the bringing in of bad milk from Canada. It would not 
enough to protect Massachusetts alone. 

But, gentlemen, why not be honest? Why not say that thts 
bill is absolutely no good except so far as it provides jobs for 
a lot of extra milk inspectors; that we want to increase the 
price of milk so the farmers may get a better return 
from their dairies and their herds? Then let us go right 
along honestly, and with our friends on this side of the House, 
ask them if they will not increase the tariff on milk and cream 
in order that the farmers may benefit. 

Everybody here so far this session has spoken in favor of 
the farmers. I want to add my little word of commendation 
of the farmers for the hard work they are performing and the 
poor return they are getting; but let the farmer be just as 
honest with the other people as he is honest in his work, 
and do not advocate a bill like this, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an embargo and for the purpose of raising the price, 
and urge it under the guise of a health measure. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. When the people of New York and other 
large cities asked for sanitary conditions under which milk 
must be produced, did they do it at that time with a view to 
increasing the price of milk? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes and no; I had a part in that legis- 
lation in Massachusetts. I was a member of the Massachusetts 
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legisiature. We voted that certain health requirements and 
safeguards be placed around dairies and in the production and 
distribution of our milk supply. 

Mr SCHNEIDER. Did that increase the price? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; but the enthusiasts went too far 
ultogether in this proposition, and they advocated what was 
known the Ellis milk bill, which would have absolutely 
placed the price of milk beyond the reach of the ordinary 
umer. We had to stop somewhere and we stopped with 
un efficient inspection of milk to guarantee its purity and pre- 
erve a source of supply. [Applause.] 


Col 


Mr. HAUGEN Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
eentleman from New York |Mr. Fisu]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am glad the gentleman from Massachusetts, who has just 
poken, said that he would agree to a higher tariff on cream 
and milk and dairy products, for if I remember rightly he 
voted to recommit the Fordney-MeCumber tariff bill, I am 
glad he has at last seen the light. I am not sure whether the 
xenutleman was talking about Cape Cod milk at 33 cents a 


quart or cod-liver oil; but at any rate, if they have to pay 33 
cents a quart on Cape Cod, this bill is not going to affect the 


situation down there one little bit. 
There are two objects in this bill, First, to protect the 
dairymen from unfair competition, from unwholesome, un 


sanitary, and disexsed milk imported from Canada; second, to 


protect the women and children and the sick and disabled in 
the hospitals in New York State and in other States; and it 
seems to me it is the duty of Congress, the paramount duty 
of Congress, no matter whether these women or children live 


in your district or not, to vote for legislation to protect their 
health and safeguard them from the use of diseased milk. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield; yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does the gentleman mean to imply 
that the great State of New York is not able to protect its 


women and children and hospital patients? 
Mr. FISH. Certainly not; not from impure milk imported 
from Canada without proper inspection. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA rose, 
Mr, FISH. TI regret I can not yield. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman is making a very daring 


statement concerning the State of New York. 


Mr. FISH. Very well; I will yield to my colleague from 
the State of New York. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Upon what does the gentleman base such 


a daring statement that the Health Department of New York 
City can not protect its own people? 

Mr. FISH. Because they have no right to go beyond our 
border or even stop the milk as- it comes across the boundary 
line, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
gives us that right. 


There is an explicit State law which 


Mr. FISH. But Federal officials can not—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is not familiar with our 
State law 

Mr. FISH. Oh, ves; I am. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman know that the 


New York City inspectors go to the farms of New York State 
and inspect those farms? 

Mr. FISH. I know the situation in New York and I know 
that these milk trains come down to New York City and are 
inspected in New York, and they have not enough inspectors 
as it is: and the gentleman knows that under the Hylan ad- 
ministration the health department in New York City failed 
in its duty to properly inspect the incoming milk. 

They not only failed but through graft and corruption per- 
mits were sold by officials in the Department of Health in New 
York City so that adulterated, watered, and diseased milk was 
let in and sold to the women and children in a city of six mil- 


lions. The gentleman knows that to be a fact. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. FISH. And TI want to say, in all fairness and to give 


ihe devil his due, that the Tammany administration to-day is 
cleaning up the milk-inspection scandal and putting the guilty 
men in jail. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. That is what I wanted to ask 


the gentleman 
Mr. SCHNEIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FISH. Yes. 


Mr. SCHNEIDER. Is it not true that a considerable quan- 
tity of the meat that is shipped into New York, for instance, 
all of that coming from the Argentine, is now inspected in the 
Argentine by United States inspectors? 
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Mr. FISH. Let us understand the provisions of the bill. 
If the Canadian inspectors will certify that the milk is whole- 
some and sanitary and fulfills the standards set by this bill. 
the Department of Agriculture under the provisions in the bill 
will accept those certificates. We do not have to send a lot of 
sleuths into Canada to find out what their barn seore is or 
whether the tuberculin and other tests have been met. We do 
not have to find out the exact sanitary conditions in the Cana- 
dian dairies through our own inspectors but under this bill 
we will aecept certificates of Canadian authorities giving the 
information required by the Department of Agriculture and 
will issue permits on such information. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wish the gentleman would point out 
where that is stated in the bill. 

Mr. FISH. Anyone can find it who will read the Dill. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
outside of some of the large and important cities, neither the 
Canadian Government nor the provincial governments have any 
inspection of barns and that their milk inspection does not 
compare with the inspection around Boston and in the New 
England States? 

Mr. FISH. I am glad the gentleman has submitted that in- 
formation to the House. 

Most of the milk coming in from the Provinee of Quebec and 
the Province of Ontario to New York State goes to New York 
City, and therefore it is an issue in which every citizen 
New York and every Representative is interested. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman know what 
percentage of the milk consumed in New York is of this char- 
acter? 

Mr. FISH. Of a diseased character? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. No; of the character that will 
be subject to this inspection? 

Mr. FISII. That comes from Canada? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Well, the hearings show that there are 7,000,000 
gallons of milk and 5,000,000 gallons of cream from Canada 
sold in New York State annually. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If that is so, and that is wiped 
out, there would be a change in the market price of milk, 
would there not? 

Mr. FISH. I do not think so; that is a small percentage. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman know what 
the percentage is? 

Mr. FISH. If you can change gallons into pounds, I can 
tell you. The dairy industry in New York State produced in 
1925 almost 7,000,000,000 pounds of milk. The people in my 
district—and I represent one of the biggest dairy districts in 
New York State, if not in the country—have complied with the 
stringent regulations required in this bill. You talk about your 
farmers of the West and the hard times they have, our dairy- 
men have all kinds of difficulty in making both ends meet and 
in obtaining reasonable and legitimate profits. Our farmers 
and dairymen have great investments in stock, in buildings, and 
in real estate, and they make mighty small profits on their 
investments. They are making no more profits than your 
farmers out West. But they are not asking for a subsidy, they 
are not asking for any form of price fixing, they are not asking 
any money from the Government; all they ask is that this dis- 
crimination against them be wiped out, a discrimination which 
works to the advantage of Canadian producers of milk. That 
is what this bill is. It is not an embargo; it does not shut out 
milk from Canada, but it aims to secure legitimate competition 
with Canadian milk producers and assure pure milk up to the 
standard required for New York State. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. As a matter of fact, the coop- 
erative dairies are distributing Canadian milk, are they not? 

Mr. FISH. I do not know that to be so, 

The dairy industry in New York State, with 1,870,000 milk- 
producing cows, is by far our largest farm investment and 
produces the most wealth, amounting at wholesale prices to 
$172,000,000. Western and southern Congressmen who think 
of New York State in the terms of Wall Street levying tribute 
on the whole Nation fail to appreciate that we stand near the 
top as an agricultural State and in the dairy industry stand 
second to none. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I am in sympathy with the gentleman, but 
I do not think this law could be enforced one-half of 1 per cent 
with such a small appropriation as $50,000 to protect the whole 
Canadian border. 


of 
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Mr. FISH. We are not 
Canadian border. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Could we not make some prohibition officers 
help enforce this law? 

Mr. FISH. I do not believe in mixing beer and milk. These 
milk producers in Canada who want to send milk into New 
York can easily get permits from our officials when they show 


protect the whole 


that they are living up to the requirements demanded in this 


bill. 

What is more just than to ask these Canadian dairymen to 
live up to the same standard as we have in the United States? 
Are there any Representatives here who want to discriminate 
against our producers in favor of foreign dairymen? I ap- 
peal to you to support this bill and to help pass it through 
the Congress and wipe out this unfair and unjust discrimina- 
tion. [Applause. | 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York |[Mr. LAGuaARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, anyone familiar with the 
legislative history of milk inspection in the State of New York 
and the opposition te every word written on the statute book 
of our State and in the city ordinances of our city must laugh 
when they hear that it is the same milk-duiry people who are 
now so interested in the welfare of our children getting pure 
milk in the city of New York. Gentlemen, it is so absurd and 
so ridiculous that it discloses the real purpose of this bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Notnow, If the Committee on Agriculture 
should come out and ask for a tariff on milk because they 
can not meet the Canadian competition they would be entitled 
to a fair hearing. 

The gentleman from New York«[Mr. Taper] tells you that 
2\4 cents on milk and 20 cents on cream is not sufficient; and 
when it is suggested by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Biack], to increase the appropriation in order to carry out 
the purpose of the bill, the gentleman is met with a “ No.” 
It is not intended to have sufficient force to prevent the dairies 
of Canada from sending pure and good milk to the United 
States. The purpose of the bill is to prevent any milk from 
Canada coming to the United States. I want to tell you gentle- 
men that this bill will increase the price of milk in New York 
city every summer when we depend on Canadian milk for a 
reserve supply. 

The department of health in New York City is opposed to 
this bill. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. In a moment. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Is that the department of 
health under the present commissioner? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Under the present commissioner. I 


have a telegram dated “ New York, June 24,” addressed to me, 
which is as follows: 
New York, June 24, 1926. 
Congressman FIORELLO H, LAGUARDIA, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Canada is an important, safe, and necessary source of milk supply. 
Adequate milk inspection is all need. Regret greatly 
your telegram and consequently delay in replying. 
opposition to Taber bill. 


we 


Would recommend 


Louis I. Harris, M. D., 
Commissioner of Health, City of New York. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not at present. Anticipating what the 
gentleman is going to ask, I asked the commissioner about the 
inspection referred to in his telegram, and here is the reply: 

New York, N. Y., June 25, 1926. 
Hon. FiorELLo H, LAGUARDIA, 
Washington, D. C.; 

Inspectors of New York City Department of Health inspect Canadian 
milk sources as they do all others furnishing this city's supply. 
When proposed increase in staff of inspectors already approved by 
Mayor Walker is granted, protection of our city will be better than 
ever, 

Louis I. Hargis, M, D., 
Commissioner of Health, City of New York. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, In just a moment. So far as our system 
in New York City is concerned, we have our own inspectors, 
and let me say to you gentlemen, let me say to you gentlemen 
who come in here with a bill to provide $50,000 to inspect all 
the farms in Canada, that we spend that much money in New 
York in two weeks, to inspect milk, and then you pretend that 
you are interested in pure milk. Let me say something to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHarer], and I want my 
colleagues to get me right in this. Listen to this, you Wisconsin 


|} tion can not continue forever. 


| far as the reference the gentleman 


mislaying | 
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progressives. In New York State these milk producers are 
ostensibly interested in health, and they come before us, 
and they say, “ We want to protect the health of the children 
of the city of New York, and we want this bill.””. Now in Chi- 
cago they say this: I have here a circular sent to Members of 
the House from the United Dairy Press (Inc.): “ Unions prove 
a menace to the merchandising of milk.” 
In Chicago they are abusing the unions. 
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so 


They say: 


The Chicago dealers, living for years under the threat of the milk 


drivers, can not help having undue fear of this union Its real 
strength is magnified in their minds. This does not mean that real 
power to harm does not exist. It does exist. But the present situa- 


It is open defiance of the right of citi- 
zens to drink the milk they prefer by making it hard for 
that milk. It is throttling an industry. 


them to get 


Read this, I ask my progressive friends from Wisconsin, and 
learn something about the attitude of the milk dairies on union- 
ism. They are attacking unionism about selling milk, and then 
they come out in New York and pretend to be interested in the 
health of the children of the city of New York. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] stated that this inspection will be made 


into the Pravince of Quebec and the Province of Ontario, 
that there are something like 2,500 or 3,000 farms to be 
inspected. Gentlemen familiar with milk inspection know 


that cows must be inspected by veterinarians at least twice a 
year. There are 25,000 cows te be inspected, and you provide 
$50,000 with which to do it. You gentlemen know that we pay 
a veterinarian in the Department of Agriculture from $2,500 
to $3,000 a year, and you know it will take traveling expenses 
to send him up there and $10 a day allowance that we pro 
vided in the bill passed in the House for Government employ- 
ees when on duty in a foreign country. Fifty thousand dollars 
is provided, here, and you can easily see that the only purpose 
of the bill is not to send inspectors up into Canada, to issue 
certificates of exportation to these Canadian dairymen, but 
simply to provide that milk can not come in unless they have 
these certificates and then prevent the issue of the certificates. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me say this first to the gentle- 
man—— - 


Mr. SNELL. Oh, the gentieman need not say anything to 
me, if he is not going to yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am going to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. When the gentleman yields 
to my colleague from New York [Mr. Sye.vt] he will have to 
yleld to me. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Very well, I yield to the gentleman now. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I have no question to ask 
just at this minute. 

Mr. SNELL. If I understand the provisions of the bill, so 
makes that you are in- 
specting dairies in Canada at the present time, that that is all 
that the bill provides for, that it is not to prevent them from 
bringing milk into this country. They would not interfere with 
your inspection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


All right. This is a warm day, and let 
us stop the discussion. 


Will the committee agree that we can 


import milk from Canada on our own inspection? 


Mr. SNELL. If I understand the provisions of the bill cor- 


| rectly, when the importer is working under proper conditions 


| be enforced 


ES 


that is right. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. The amendment which the committee has re 
ported provides that the Secretary may in his discretion accept 
a duly certified statement by a duly accredited official of an 
authorized department of any foreign government or of any 
State or any municipality thereof. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Very well. Let us strike out “in his dis- 
cretion ” and insert the word “ shall.” 

Mr. TABER. Why should we fix the bill so that it can not 
right? Is the situation in New York City such 
and is the milk coming into the city such that it needs this 
bill? Is that the reason for this opposition? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; the purpose is to prevent any milk 
from being sent to the United States, and the gentleman knows 
it. We have to have this Canadian supply, especially in the 
summer months, when the demand for cream and milk is so 
great. It is our only source of extra supply in those months 
with which to provide the demand which the States can not 
provide. 

Now, if the gentleman fs on the level about it, and the only 
interest is to protect the pure-milk supply of New York City, let 
him accept the amendment, and I will vote for the bill. That 
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But that is not the pur- 
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is an answer to that. 
pose, and I repeat it, 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. If the Secretary is going to 
accept the certificate of the inspector in New York State and 
he would like to have it compulsory, he would have to accept 
the certificate from somebody in a small hamlet in the State, or 
otherwise subject the people of that community to a supply of 
jmpure milk. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It does not come from Canada. There is 
not a drop of milk from Canada going into the small hamlets in 
New York State. 

Mr. O CONNOR of New York, Will the gentleman tell us 
how much milk we use in New York City from Canada’ How 
much do they use in proportion to the whole supply of milk in 
New York State? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the summer months? 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York, Any time. 


[Applause. ] 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield to me? I yielded to 
the ventleman 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. 

Mr. FISH. The statement has been made here that only 


25,000 milk-producing cows concerned are in Canada. Does the 
gentleman know how many milk-producing cows’ we have in 


New York? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. What has that got to do with it? 
Mr. FISH. We have 1,300,000. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows we naturally draw 
first from the places near New York City, That is elementary. 
The gentleman ought to know that. We do not go to Canada 
to buy milk we can get right at our door. That is elementary. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does not the gentleman think it 
would be enough if we had an amendment providing there 
be no embargo on milk coming into the State of New York 
without application from the Governor of the State of New 
York? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Or let us accept our own inspection ; that 
all that we ask, and if the only interest in passing the 
bill was to furnish pure milk for New York City, the amend- 
ment would be accepted. In the Middle West the dairymen 
appeal is not for pure milk, but against the labor union 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
puts the attitude of certain organizations against trade-unions 
as an argument in reference to this milk bill. I yield to no 
man in my interest in legislation and in the interest of labor- 
union organizations, but the conduct of any organization or 
any individual in a specific case for some good reason is one 
question, but it absolutely absurd for the gentleman to 
bring in the statement, and 1 do not agree with the gentle- 
man's view. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
Mr. SCHAFER 
labor organizations? 

den banking bill? 


1s 





is 


Does the gentleman stand by this 
Docs the gentleman always vote for union- 
Did the gentleman vote for the McFad- 





Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Did the gentleman vote for the banking 
bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I did not. I try to vote only when it is 
right. I do not condemn milk producers on every ques- 
tion——— 


Mr. SCHNEIDER. Is it not a fact that as a matter of fact 
the telegram the gentleman read—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman asking a question or 
miking a statement? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I want to correct the gentleman from 
New York in a statement he has made. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, let the gentleman ask the ques- 
tion. I yielded to him only for a question. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Is it necessary for me to ask a ques- 
tion? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Certainly. 

Mr. SCHNELDER. Did the gentleman say that the docu- 


ment he read from is issued by the friends of this bill or by its 
opponents? I say it is issued by the enemies of this bill. The 
so-called opponents of labor unionism are opposing this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The people opposing labor are appar- 
ently in favor of this bill. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Where does the gentleman get his in- 
formation? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I get it from the document. Read it. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Yes. 
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Mr. FISH. This is not going to be a labor-unionism ques- 
tion. The gentleman has made the statement that the upstate 
farmers in New York opposed legislation of this character in 
the early days, but they are now for it because it has resulted 
in doubling the consumption of milk in New York City from 
1,500,000 gallons to 3,000,000 gallons a day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
tleman. 

Mr. WINGO. Yesterday we had liquor up. Now it is milk. 
When will the water wagon come around? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Have not the municipalities in New 
York State the power to prevent the sale of impure milk in 
their State? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; they have that power. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What need is there of Federal inter- 
vention if that is the case? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. None except a desire for an embargo. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then this measure is not in the in- 
terest of the dairymen, but in the interest of the milk con- 
sumers? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, will my col- 
league yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does the gentleman mean to 
imply that the whole State of New York is made up of munici- 
palities, and every municipality has the same kind of inspec- 
tion? 

Mr. 
State 
pality 


May I have five minutes more? 
I yield five minutes more to the gen- 


LAGUARDIA. Perhaps my friend from the Empire 
thinks otherwise, but I know that every large munici- 
has a sufficient inspection foree to inspect its own milk. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. And is it not a fact that these scattered 
small communities get their milk supply right at their own 
door? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Absolutely. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman favors regulations requiring 


American farmers to supply milk that is free from tuberculosis? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course. 

Mr. TINCHER. Then how can the gentleman conscientiously 
argue that such restrictions should not be placed upon those 
who obtain permits to ship milk into this country from the 
outside? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. Let the same power that inspects 
the cows of the State of New York also inspect them in Canada. 
That is all.“ 

Mr. TINCHER. The United States enforces regulations and 
contributes to the work to make the dairy farmer keep herds 
of cows that are free of tuberculosis. The United States de- 
stroys the tubercular cows. Now, milk is being shipped from 
Canuda into this country, and those regulations are not en- 
foreed in Canada. Is it fair to the American consumer or the 
producer of milk to have those regulations here and not require 
them of Canada? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, the gentleman from Kansas is influ- 
ential in the House and has great power with the administra- 
tion, as he recently showed, by-——— 

Mr. TINCHER. Let the gentleman 
{[Laughter.] 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. He has great power with the adminis- 
tration, I say, aS was demonstrated by the vote that was had 
on the farm relief bill. Let the gentleman give us sufficient 
appropriations to get an adequate inspection, 

Mr. TINCHER. I fear the gentleman had no adequate 
knowledge of the work of inspecting dairy herds. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How many inspectors will it take to 
inspect all the cows in the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, 
for example? 

Mr. TINCHER. It will not require many. Under this bill a 
certificate will be required as to the purity of milk imported 
from Canada. If it is worth while to enforce that kind of 
regulation against the American farmer, it should also be 
done with respect to the Canadian farmer. We require the 
American farmer to have tests made and pay for it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman should get some time to 
speak for himself on the bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. I thought I was using the gentleman's time 
to better advantage than he could use it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman from Kansas had prop- 
erly utilized the time he had for three weeks and had devoted 
it to matters beneficial for the farmer, he would have done 
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something worth while, instead of assisting in submitting a little 
hill like this. Let the gentleman put that in his pipe and 
smoke it. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
York has again expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Ragoy]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in the ques- 
tion propounded by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAaGuarpta] with 
reference to the admission of milk from other countries provided 
it came up to the requirements set out in the bill. 

As I read section 1 of this bill it seems to me it gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture the unlimited and unrestricted power 
to declare an embargo upon the importation of milk, under any 
circumstances that may suit him. I think the gentleman from 
Kansas has it in mind that this power given the Secretary 
would be exercised only when the products failed to come up 
to the specifications set out in section 2 of this bill. As I 
read it the Canadian milk producer might do everything sug- 
gested by the terms of the bill and yet it is within the power 
of the Secretary to arbitrarily prohibit the importation of 
milk from that country. I have studied the different sections 
of the bill and I can not support it so long as it carries this 
unlimited power. It is not mine to say that the dairy interest 
of this country would do so, but with a friendly Secretary, they 
could absolutely choke competition while they held up our 
American consumer, The consumer and the competitor would 
be helpless under the unrestricted and unlimited powers given 
a bureaucrat. Why the subterfuge, that this bill is in the 
interest of public health? Who wants to put these additional 
burdens upon millions of milk consumers who must have this 
necessity of life which they can not themselves produce? 

If a bill of this kind is important for milk, why not for 
cattle, hogs, wheat, and corn? Why is it not equally important 
to empower the Secretary to place an absolute embédrgo on all 
other agriculture products? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, the gentleman will understand 
that cattle are kept out unless they are tested and disease free. 

Mr. RAGON. I understand that. I would*support this bill 
if it did only that; but you go further and give the power to 
keep the purest of milk out if the Secretary, for any purpose, 
real, imaginary, or feigned, sees fit. You give him the power, 
the sweeping power, to say, “It shall not come in,” and that is 
a dangerous power to give to the Secretary. [Applause.] 
When is this pestilence of extending governmental powers 
into private business to stop. There seems to have grown up 
in this country an idea that a thing is never so well done as 
when done by the Government. In many sections you have the 
Government dipping the old cow for tick eradicaticn; under 
the Haugen bill you would have the Government buying and 
selling the old cow, and now under this bill you want the Gov- 
ernment to milk her. What and where is to be fou.su the 
source of this tendency? Where and how is it to end? Is it 
due to the poor functioning of State governments under our 
supposed dual system of government? Can it be said the 
people, like the autocratic and arbitrary powers exercised by 
the Government during the war, which were resorted to in 
order to meet countless emergencies? Certainly it is not in 
the mind of the country to do away with independence of 
industry and to blight the individual initiative of the citizens 
of this country. Take the Haugen bill, an economic monstros- 
ity, carrying a rare combination of the viciousness of a high 
protective tariff and the wildest vagaries of socialism, drew to 
its support some high-class business men, who less than 12 
months ago would have denounced its very terms as an instru- 
ment to paralyze industry and reduce our American farmers 
to the plight of peasantry. 


HAUGEN BILL 


1926 


New 


The Haugen bill was the boldest stroke of all to turn the 
country over to a bureaucrat. Look at the powers of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and his board. Under the bill he is em- 
powered to call a convention for the purpose of selecting a 
Federal farm advisory council of 48 men, 4 being from each 
of the Federal land-bank districts. The Secretary names the 
date, fixes the place, designates the farm organization eligible 
for participation in the convention, designates the number of 
votes each eligible organization shall have, and then prescribes 
the rules of procedure under which the convention would 
operate. These 48 men, none of whom are required to be 
farmers, hold office for six years and are to be paid $20 per 
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day while attending meetings of the council. The Secretary's 
Federal farm council meets and organizes, and are to meet 
thereafter at least once each year at the time and place desig- 
nated by the Secretary. It is made the duty of this board 
of 48 to nominate 8 individuals from each farm land-bank 
district. From this group of 36 the President is to select 1 
from each Federal land-bank district to compose a board of 12 
men, to be known as the Federal farm board, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is to be an ex officio member. In order 
that this board as a political organization may not be mis- 
taken, it is cautiously provided that the President’s appointees 
shall be confirmed by the Senate. Nowhere is it provided, or 
even intimated, that these 12 men shall be farmers, and its 
proponents on the floor of the House refused to accept amend- 
ments to this effect. Their only qualification is that they must 
be citizens of the United States. They are given a salary of 
$12,000 per year with traveling expenses and subsistence. Then 
this law specifically provides that this Federal farm board 
shall be established in the Department of Agriculture, over 
which the Secretary of Agriculture presides. Under such pro- 
visions the Secretary is made the absolute monarch of this 
cumbersome, expensive, and political piece of Federal machinery. 
OPERATIONS OF THE HAUGEN BILL 


The Haugen bill contemplated two groups of operation, one 
on cotton and the other on wheat, corn, cattle, swine, butter, 
and their food products. Now let us visualize the condition of 
the American farmer to-day, particularly those interested in the 
production of the second group, since the tariff can not apply 
to cotton. 

During the war our home manufactures enjoyed the highest 
war prices, favored by laws which, in effect, constituted an 
embargo. After the war, having won an election, they were 
successful in passing the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, carry- 
ing the highest tariff the country has known and necessarily 
increasing the price of manufactured products. In the passage 
of this vicious measure they procured the support of the west- 
ern farmer on the sop that they could give him a tariff which 
would make him rich on his agricultural products. The result 
was that the farmer paid, and is paying, for manufactured 
products the highest price he has ever paid. But what was 
the effect of the tariff on agricultural products, which were 
to benefit him? Well, they found that they were dealing with 
a product which had an exportable surplus, and hence the 
tariff was ineffective. The farmer is to-day selling his surplus 
on the broken and demoralized markets of foreign countries and 
is thereby having the price of his commodities fixed by this 
process. The terms of the Haugen bill provide that the tariff 
shall be made effective on basic agricultural commodities. Its 
author was frank in his statement on the floor that its purpose 
was to make the tariff 100 per cent effective. 

In order to carry this idea into effect it was planned to set 
up a price-fixing scheme. They proposed to artificially raise 
the price of wheat, for instance, by taking the price of wheat 
at our nearest competitive market in a foreign country and 
adding to that price the amount of freight and the tariff. I 
do not know what the freight might be, but we all know the 
tariff would be 42 cents per bushel. If wheat were selling in 
Winnipeg for $1.50 per bushel and you add to that the tariff, 
you would have a price of $1.92. 

The consumer of wheat in this country thereby has his price 
of wheat increased 42 cents. Does the farmer producing this 
wheat get the 42 cents additional which the consumers pay? 
No. In order to effect this economic jiu-jitsu, the farmer is 
charged an equalization fee with which this Federal board 
designated some miller or packer to buy up or process the sur- 
plus. Of course this surplus must be disposed of and will 
necessarily be sold on foreign markets where the price is lower 
at a decided loss. That bill provided that all costs, losses, 
and expenses should be paid out of the equalization fee fund 
and therefore there would be a substantial reduction in the 
amount which the consumer paid. 

,A former governor of a Western State, now a cotton grower 

in the South, was kind enough to figure up for me just what 
this bill would cost the people of Arkansas in the increased 
costs on the corn, wheat, hogs, cattle, and their food prod- 
ucts which the people have to buy outside the State, and he 
found it would cost Arkansas alone over $20,000,000 a year. 
It is a fact that our State, although able to do so, does not 
produce sufficient of these products to supply its own needs. 
When you consider the increased costs by reason of this bill 
on the bread and meat bill of every person in Arkansas to be 
something like 20 per cent, you then realize how revolutionary 
it is. 

The problem business men and farmers have been trying to 
solve for years is to shorten the spread between what the 
consumer pays and what the producers sell for. As I recall 
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the figure now, the farmer sells his products for about $7,500,- 
009,000, but the ultimate consumer pays over $22,500,000,000 
for them. Under this bill you would increase the consumer's 
price 15 to 20 per cent, while the increase to the producer 
would not exceed 10 per cent at the outside. As seriously as 
J ever doubted anything, Mr. Chairman, I doubt that the 
farmer would have received a cent increase, because this 
Government board would have consumed in the costs, losses, 
and expenses, and I might add, wastage, the fund created by 
the equalization fee. 

Almost fanatically did its proponents give it their support; 
yet none of them ever dared even to hazard a guess as to 
what the “costs,” “losses,” and “expenses” of operations 
of this bill would be. Therefore the unquestioned operations 
of this bill would result in widening the spread between the 
consumer and the producer in place of shortening it. I would 
be ashamed of any eighth-grade school boy in America who 
could not discover the economic fallacies in such an experi- 
ment. Where is there a board of directors of any business con- 
cern who would lay down for their enterprise such a business 
policy? Why, sir, such a business policy with them would not 
last as long as a paper shirt in a bear fight, and yet some of us 
are censured and condemned because we refused to act the 
blatant demagogue and swap principle for a questionable ex- 
pediency. 

When you go back to talk to the farmers of the West about 
the Haugen bill, tell them that you voted to place every hog, 
every head of cattle, bushel of wheat or corn, every pound 
of butter which he raised for sale under the unrestricted con- 
trol of a Federal board in Washington, to sell when it pleased 
and where it pleased and for whatever price it pleased. Tell 
them not only that, but that you also empowered this Federal 
board in Washington to place a tax, for that is what the 
equalization fee means, upon every bushel of corn and wheat, 
every hog and cow and every pound of butter raised for sale, 
the justness and fairness of which is subject.to review by no 
individual, organization, or court. You may so tell them, but 
whenever you do there will be a substantial bounty offered 
by your farmers for the hide of a dead Congressman in your 
district. 

Boiled down to the practical, the terms of this bill results 
in a tax upon both consumption and production, and to assert 
that such a scheme is workable is to totally ignore the influ- 
ence of supply and demand on price adjustments, 

THE SUBSIDY 


Not satisfied with the paternalistic involvement of a Federal 
political board for agriculture, you sought to inject another dose 
of paternalism by giving a $250,000,000 subsidy from the Treas- 
ury of the United States to be spent when and where the Fed- 
eral board saw fit, except $100,000,000 was set aside to stabilize 
the price of cotton. If I could ever yote for a subsidy under 
any circumstances, I believe I could find more justification to 
give it to agriculture than anything else. Friends of the 
Haugen bill said on the floor that it was only an experiment, 
but what a dangerous experiment. If one industry is entitled 
to a gift from the Federal Treasury of millions of the tax- 
puyer’s money, then how in good conscience are you going to 
deny it to other industries? Arguments of purest demagogy 
were made on the floor of this House that the Government has 
given millions to the railroads, the tariff barons, and others. 
It is strange argument made by some of you Republicans that 
the Government gives millions to the tariff barons and yet 
you support this administration that gives you the highest 
tariff your farmers have ever paid. Your argument meets 
itself coming back. Some of you have monopolized all within 
the power of definition in describing yourself as the real friend 
of the farmers; God save the farmer from such friends. The 
fact is the Government has not granted a subsidy to the indus- 
tries named, and you by such argument are trying to aggravate 
the farmer's confusion and discontentment by playing upon 
passion and prejudice. But merely for argument’s sake, sup- 
pose the subsidies you have denounced had been given by the 
Government; just because the Government did wrong once, is 
that a reason for it doing wrong again? According to your 
argument, if Brown robs Jones, then it is all right for Jones to 
rob Smith. It would take one skilled in all the ethics of grand 
larceny to appreciate the force, if any, of such an argument. 

At the time we were discussing the subsidy feature of the 
bill, newspapers were brought upon the floor of this*Chamber 
which carried the screaming headlines “ War tanks thunder 
down the rioting streets of London.” These headlines carried 
the sad results of a British subsidy. That government had 
undertaken a short while ago to subsidize the coal industry; her 
efforts were futile and she was compelled to withdraw the 
subsidy. Immediately upon this action every nook and corner 
of Kngland was shaken with the tremors of civil war. The 
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soldiers were called out and tanks were used in quelling the 
riots and establishing public order. What a dismal failure 
England experienced in trying to legislate prosperity into the 
coal industry through a subsidy. I have never yet heard of 
the real farmers of this country asking for a subsidy. It 
remains for political boot-lickers, the self-ordained “ rea} 
friend” of the farmer, to raise this clamor and stir up the false 
belief that Congress cafi legislate prosperity to any individual, 
class, or industry through a subsidy. If Congress can now legis- 
late profits and dividends, then Congress has been, for a hundred 
and forty years, asleep on the job. 
OPERATIONS ON COTTON 


Since cotton is largely exported the tariff is not effective on 
it and therefore the bill did not operate on it in the same 
manner, There was provided for cotton a revolving fund which 
was to be supplied by the Federal board from $100,000,000 
out of the Federal Treasury for the first two years and there- 
after this revolving fund was to be supplied by an equalization 
fee, or tax, upon every pound of cotton grown by our Southern 
farmers. While none of the proponents seemed to know just 
how it»was to be done, it was generally agreed that the Federal 
board would buy up a portion of the cotton and by withhold- 
ing or releasing it, as the case might be,-stabilize the price of 
cotton. The equalization fee on cotton was arranged as a 
double-barreled scheme. You could charge the farmer a fee to 
provide the revolving fund and then you could charge him a 
fee to prevent overproduction. You reduced the equalization 
fee which would go into the revolving fund to $2 as the limit, 
but it is my contention that the tax, or fee, or penalty, what- 
soever you are pleased to call it, was never limited when 
applied to overproduction. 

The terms of the bill provided specifically that the Federal 
board shall have the power to make rules and regulations neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the act. If the board wanted 
to curtail production, they could say to the farmer, “ You will 
be charged a tax of $15 per bale if you plant to cotton more 
than so many acres, or raise more than so many bales.” Dur- 
ing the war the Food Administrator and a certain Federal board 
were by law given the authority to require every grain dealer 
and miller to take out license. The purpose of this authority 
was to enable the Food Administrator to keep a check on the 
operations of the grain dealers and millers. No authority was 
given in the law to fix prices, and yet this board used this power 
to absolutely fix prfces. They did it by fixing a price and then 
telling the grain dealers if they varied from the price their 
license would be taken. In passing, let me note that the wheat 
farmer had a price fixed at $2.20 per bushel on his wheat—a 
price far below that in other countries at the same time. This 
ordinarily would be a good price for wheat, but it was a dismal 
price for it in those war times, when it took 8 bushels of wheat 
to buy 1 pair of shoes. I think no other construction could 
be given to the powers granted to the board under this, except 
that the board had the right to tax or penalize the farmer $5, 
$10, $15, or $20 for overproduction. 

The construction which I have just given you was the con- 
struction placed upon it by some of those high in authority in 
cotton cooperatives of Arkansas in a conversation I had with 
them. I received the following letter from one of the directors 
of the Arkansas Cotton Cooperatives, showing that he gave this 
construction to the terms of the bill. The letter reads: 


I will apply it to cotton and will take the 1925 crop as an illustra- 
tion. Some time in September the Government estimated the crop at 
13,500,000 bales, that put cotton to 26 cents per pound, and after the 
crop was gathered and we had made 16,000,000 bales it declined to 
18 cents, a loss of 8 cents per pound. Now, the Haugen bill provides 
for a tax levy creating a fund with which to buy up the surplus cot- 
ton and store it away until at such a time as we shall make a short 
crop. 

Now, for illustration, if we had been able to have placed a tax of 
$10 per bale on the 1925 crop this would have raised a fund of 
$160,000,000, with which amount we could have bought at 20 cents per 
pound 1,600,000 bales, which would have reduced the crop to 
14,400,000 bales, about the world’s requirement, and this amount of cot- 
ton would easily have brought a price of 22 cents per pound, and have 
pald out 2 cents per pound tax back and left us with 1,600,000 bales 
as a profit. 

. * * * * ” + 


Now, to take care of this surplus by disposing of it the farmers or 
cotton raisers would be notified that their cotton was going to be sold 
the next year at whatever it would bring, and advised to govern them- 
selves accordingly by reducing their acreage one-half, and in order to 
make the suggestion effective the tax to be increased to 4 cents per 
pound for that year’s crop only; this surplus cotton sold for 20 cents 
per pound would make a fund of $750,000,000 to be paid back to the 
farmers, which would pay them back the $50 a bale they had paid out 
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for this cotton, and in addition they would have made a big crop of 
feed for the next year. 


It is certain, Mr. Chairman, this director of a cotton “co-op” 


entertained the common belief that you could, under the terms | 


of the bill, penalize the production of cotton to the extent this 
Federal board desired, and this letter suggests as much as 4 
cents per pound. 

Mr. Chairman, how this could appeal to anyone's sense of 
justice when you stop to think what it means, is beyond my 
comprehension. You have the Department of Agriculture, 
agricultural schools and colleges, county farm demonstrators, 
organizations of bankers, chambers of commerce, and farm or- 
eanizations, all cooperating for the purpose of assisting the 
farmer in learning better methods of farming. Why all this 
tremendous expenditure of money, time, and energy in teaching 
our young men to be successful farmers, if you are going to 
penalize the successful farmer for the losses of the unsuccess- 
ful farmer. It is like making the careful, painstaking banker 
pay for the losses of the reckless and careless banker under a 
bank guaranty law, which I always opposed, but which I am 
frank to admit has much more real merit to justify it than 
your proposed scheme of placing a tribute on a man’s ability 
to produce, 

The scheme of the proponents of your Haugen bill would 
have this federal board say to the farmer before he planted 
his crop, “we will tax you 2 or 4 cents a pound on your 
cotton next year,” as suggested in the letter which I have just 
read. Congress and a Federal board may thus control the 
farmer, but they can not control droughts, boll weevils, hop- 
pers, and other pests. Suppose such a tax had been in effect 
in 1923 when our cotton crop was so greatly damaged. When 
you apply this principle of controlling overpreduction what 
will be the outcome for a year like 1923? You say it would 
double the price, but let us see what might occur under this bill 
to which you are hitehing the farmer. 

Only 3 members of this board of 12 would come from 
cotton-growing section, and remember these 8 are not 
quired to be cotton growers. This board under your law 
questionably has the power to reduce prices when they are 
above what this Federal board would consider a “fair and 
reasonable price.” What would this Federal board, three- 
fourths of whom do not grow cotton, consider a fair and rea- 
sonable price? The purchasing power of the cotton dollar 
for the past five or six years has been much greater than the 
purchasing power of the corn, wheat, and cattle dollar. 

Suppose this board would say to the cotton farmer who is 
selling his cotton at 25 cents: “ Your dollar is much larger in 
purchasing power than the dollar of the wheat grower; there- 
fore in order to increase the purchasing power of the wheat 
grower’s dollar we must decrease yours by reducing the price 
of cotton.” Such an action might not take place, but under the 
powers of this board it is possible. I remember two years ago 
under the old Haugen bill, fixing a ratio price, when cotton 
was selling for 25 and 26 cents a pound, that our Arkansas 
delegation in Congress was besought on every hand by cotton 
men asking us to take cotton out. Since there were no plans 
set out in the Haugen bill of this year for establishing a cotton 
price, what assurance have we that the terms of the old bill 
would not have been invoked? Under the 1924 edition of the 
Haugen bill the price of cotton would have been fixed at that 
time at about 19 cents, which, of course, would have reduced 
the price of our cotton 6 cents per pound. 

Under the terms of your bill you would have assessed a tax 
on every boll of the farmer’s cotton at the gin. 
farmer went to get his cotton to take it to the merchant to sell, 
some Federal officer would have said to him: “ Don’t move that 
cotton until you pay me a Federal tax of $2 per bale.” 
“What's that for?” asks the farmer. “I paid all my taxes 
to my sheriff last spring.” “No; you didn’t pay this tax,” 
answers the Federal officer. “This is the tax your Government 
places on your right to sell the products which by your own toil 
you have grown on your own land.” This bill, Mr. Chairman, 
had it passed would have incubated more passion, bitterness, and 
hatred from one-end of this country to the other than a civil 
war. You would have made every gin house in the South the 
sanctuary of Federal officers, while every cotton wagon would 
have been a rolling arsenal of shotguns. One of our colleagues 
from Louisiana received a telegram from one of his farmers 
admonishing us if we passed the Haugen bill with the equaliza- 
tion to be sure and make the appropriation large enough to 
send the marines down to enforce it. 

If you had made the equalization fee on cotton effective 
now you would not have received the vote of a single southern 
Congressman, and yet if the equalization fee is the solution 
of our agricultural problems it should go on now, for there 
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should be no discrimination between the commodities. If men 
had voted out on the floor where the country could hear like 
they talk in the cloakroom, where the country could not hear, 
then the Haugen bill would not have received a half dozen 
votes from the South. Many members of the cooperative asso- 
ciation requested my support of the bill. They are facing a 
critical condition and I am aware of what it means. Know- 
ing these conditions and prompted by an honest desire to aid 
the farmer, I was alinost tempted to do what my better judg- 
ment said was wrong—vote for the bill. But when I studied 
it as I never before studied any proposition, I could not get 
the consent of mind to turn over to a political board here in 
Washington the power of life and death over the agricultural 
interests of this country. 

I thought at the time of its discussion and I think now that 
the Aswell bill provided one of the greatest reliefs to agricul- 


ture. Its provisions for marketing zones, establishment of 
warehouses for storage purposes, and terminal facilities, to- 


gether with its provisions for the finding of additional markets 
here and abroad, appeal to the fair mind as the sensible thing to 
be done. The only objection I have ever heard to the Aswell 
bill was that it would take too long to set it in motion. If 
that be true, then give them sufficient money to begin at once. 

The theory of the Haugen bill is the natural outgrowth of 
conditions brought about under the Fordney-McCumber tariff. 
By our laws the Government is permitting the tariff barons of 
the East to rob the farmers. In place of you western Mem- 
bers joining hands with the South and reducing the cost of 
living to the farmers by reducing tariff rates, you come in with 
this Haugen bill and make yourselves particeps criminis to a 
still bigger robbery. Let us join hands, South and West, and 
do the sensible thing by knocking the top off the tariff wall, 
reducing the exorbitant freight rates the farmer is paying, 
developing his inland waterways, and aiding him in solving 
his marketing problems. Give him an atmosphere in which to 
live where he can enjoy his constitutional rights to a square 
deal by his Government when it deals with his industry. The 
farmer is not asking for a Federal guardian; he does not 
ask to be subsidized and he does not ask for additional taxes, 
but he does demand, as he has a right to demand, that the 
Government do not extend to other industries rights and privi- 
leges all out of proportion to those enjoyed by his own industry. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtnegss]. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the com- 
mittee, I am glad to support this bill, whether it is to be 
regarded as a bill for the protection of the consumers of our 
cities or whether it is to be regarded as the outstanding farm 
relief bill to be enacted by the Sixty-ninth Congress. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I had understood I was to have a little more time, and I 
wanted to discuss it from both viewpoints; but in view of the 
limitation of time I can not do that. So I am going to assume, 
for the sake of the argument, that the gentlemen who contend 
that it is primarily a producer's bill are correct in their as- 
sumption. I want to ask you, in all fairness, what objection 
there can be to a requirement that the competition which is 


| sustained by the milk producers and cream producers of this 


country from abroad be fair and be upon the same basis as 
to methods of production as the producers of milk and cream 
in this country are compelled to meet due to the sanitary 
regulations that are imposed by nearly all cities and by some 
of the States of this country? ‘That is substantially all that 


| the bill amounts to. 





Now, there has been some talk about an embargo. There is 
no such thing as an embargo in this measure. But suppose 
there were. Why should the people of the city of Boston or 
the people of the city of New York, or any other city, buy 
their milk from producers in some foreign country when there 
are plenty of American farmers trying to earn a living by 
producing milk, cream, butter, and things of that sort? 

While it is true that the people in my section of the country 
are not primarily interested in this bill, yet we are to some 
extent. ‘We are diversifying more and more. We will soon be 
selling milk over large areas as we are already selling butter. 
But I want to say to those men who are representing the dairy 
interests of New York that we are willing to vote for this biil 
even though it does mean you are going to get a higher price— 
and I hope you will get a higher price—for your milk, cream, 
and other dairy products. 

I hope you will at least get a fair-enough price, so that your 
farmers can continue to produce those commodities, and we are 
not going to object even though they be reflected in a higher 
price paid by the consumers of the industrial centers and in 
turn reflected in the cost of manufactured products which we 
buy from you. 
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We see to-day tn favor of this bill Farmers Fisu, SNELL, 
‘aner. and others, who have so strenuously proclaimed on the 
floor of the House recently that they can not afford to vote for 
4” measure which would make the dairymen in their districts 
pay more for the feeds that come from the West. We see them 
to-day on the floor of the House strenuously contending for a 
bill which in all fairness they might as well admit is a pro- 
ducers’ measure, just as much as it is for the benefit of the 
health of the consumers of the country. We are with you men 
in this; why should you not be equally fair and support us 
when we look for legislation to insure fair prices for our prod- 
ucts ? 

I hope the day will come when you will be willing to recipro- 
cate, A measure of this kind is important to all of us. It is 
important to us in the Northwest, even though we do not raise 
a great deal of milk and cream for commercial purposes in our 
country, for we know that if your farmers in northern New 
York can not produce milk, cream, and butter at a profit you 
will soon be producing those crops and products that we are 
primarily producing in the West. I think you men also ought 
to know that if we can not continue to produce, at a slight 
profit at least, those crops for which we are primarily noted 
in the West the time will come—and it is coming fast and it is 


going on right now-—-when we must produce more of those 
things which will enter into direct competition with you. 


Surely that will not be to your advantage. 

Gne of the main purposes in taking these five minutes to-day 
wis to try to impress upon some of you farmers and repre- 
sentatives from the dairy section of New England and New 
York that in the final analysis our interests are identical. It 
is important to raise the price on the commodities which your 
farmers produce, and 1 admit that we are partially interested 
in the sume things, but it seems to me that you are just as 
much interested in keeping our people from producing certain 
of the commodities on which you primarily rely, and you can 
not do that unless you are willing to concede us good prices 
for the crops and products which we raise. 1 plead, therefore, 
for more reciprocity between the farmers of the different sec- 
tions of the country, for in the final analysis it is in the in- 
terests of those in any section that the farmers of every other 
section receive good prices so as not to disturb production and 
thus add to the difficulties of their problems, 

‘Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have taken pains to 
make inquiry of the dairy people of western Massachusetts as 
to their attitude on this measure, and I am convinced that the 
dairying section which I represent believes in the merits of this 
legislation, and therefore I intend to support it. 

In addition to this I have consulted the secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts and the commis- 
sioner of the State of Connecticut. The commissioner of the 
State of Connecticut wrote me at the solicitation of a personal 
friend that the conditions under which this importation would 
take place through the passage of this bill places no hardships 
upon the producers of milk in Canada that our own people do 
not have placed upon them in the way of regulation at home. 

I can not see, for my part, any merit in the argument that 
we should have a wide open door to the production of Canada, 
contrary and under less regulation than we place upon our- 
selves here within our own States, and that is what seems to 
me to be the exact situation. There is being established under 
the Federal Government a certain amount of necessary inspec- 
tion for the health and well-being of our people against the 
importation of Canadian products uninspected. It is not a 
question of embargo; it is simply a question of obliging the 
farmer residing in Canada, looking for a market in our States, 
to conform to regulations such as we prescribe for our own 
people here at home. We are not placing upon them any 
additional obligations. We are simply asking them to live up 
to the sume ones that the farmers in western Massachusetts or 
in Connecticut or in New York or in Wisconsin are obliged to 
live up to in order to reach the markets where their prod- 
uets go. 

In addition to the people I have already mentioned I have 
2 communication here from the Hampshire County farm bu- 
rean, signed by its secretary. It is a cooperative association 
located in a portion of the district T represent. They advocate 


this legislation. L have telegrams here from several other 
organizations, including several officials of the Springfield 


Dairy System, as well as from other practical producers. 

I have several intimate friends who have large dairy herds 
in my district, and IT have written to them personally and have 
their assurances that this legislation is not only in their inter- 
est but is in the interest of the health and well-being of the 
people in their markets, 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr: TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is it not exactly what we would 
require if Washington City were near a foreign border? 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is no question in my mind about 
that, and let me also say, if I may, to my friend that I think 
an inspection carried on under the system that is being estab- 
lished by this bill is preferable to a local inspection where, 
with all due respect to our friends from the city of New York, 
the inspector can not help but be somewhat under the political 
influence of the vicinity. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is not this the common expedient 
now being employed to insure pure milk, and is it not the 
expedient that applies in Washington City and affects the 
people who send their dairy products into Washington? 

Mr. TREADWAY. As I see it, the illustration would hold 
if, instead of a few miles beyond here being the border of 
Maryland, it happened to be the border of Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GaLLivan]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I hear a whispered inquiry, 
“ What does the man who now has the floor know about milk?” 
I know more about milk than any farmer in the House. 
{Laughter.] I drink it by the oceanful. I love milk. My 
farmer colleagues drink cider. I am amazed at my colleague 
from Massachusetts who stated he has received some com- 
munication from the department of agriculture up in our 
home State. His communication is from A. W. Gilbert, com- 
missioner of agriculture up home, in which communication 
he pronouncedly opposed clause 2 of section 2 of this bill. 
Personally I am with seven-tenths of your bill, but when this 
particular section is reached I propose to offer an amendment 
to that clause, and I have a reason for offering it. 

This clause provides that— 


when such milk or cream, if raw, is not produced from cows which 
have passed a tuberculin test applied by a duly authorized official 
veterinarian of the United States, or of the country in which such 
milk or cream is produced, within one year previous to the time of 
the importation, showing that such cows are free from tuberculosis—- 


Such milk or cream shall be considered unfit for importa- 
tion. 

Why, we have a test in Massachusetts. The proponents of 
this bill claim that their only desire is to equalize conditions on 
the two sides of the border. The bill as originally drawn and 
as reported by the committee does, in effect, force all milk 
shipped into the United States to be tuberculin tested. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. My colleague seemed to indicate he had 
a different communication from the secretary of agriculture 
of Massachusetts than the one I have. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I do not know who A. W. Gilbert is, but 
he signs himself “ commissioner,’ and it is on the letter- 
head as— 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Mr. TREADWAY. 
the same letterhead: 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Agriculture, State 
House, Boston, Arthur W. Gilbert, Commissioner, 


I have a communication written upon 


And at the close of his letter he says: 


Lloping you can give your support to this bill, I am, very truly 
yours, A. W. Gilbert, commissioner. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Does he say in that letter that he wants 
you to oppose clause 2 of section 2 of the bill? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may insert the letter as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Oh, no; I am going to put my letter in as 
a part of my remarks. I am afraid your Republican State 
government in Massachusetts is getting mixed or that some- 
body has gummed up the cards there in the department of agri- 
culture. 

Now, let me tell you something about the situation in our 
State. If you insist that this milk be Pasteurized on the 
Canadian side, it would still be impracticable, because in warm 
weather bacteria will grow or may grow between the point of 
shipment and the destination. Bacteria content is closely 
watched by the health inspectors in Boston, and a large bac- 
terial content frequently means loss to the dealer by souring. 
Therefore the milk must be Pasteurized near the point of final 
distribution, 
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Parenthetically, may I say to you that I see some idiot | 
the other side of the House laughing at me. I wonder 
He knows all about hard cider, 


; 
hal he knows about milk. 
I will wager. 
Therefore, the milk must be Pasteurized near the point of 
final distribution, perferably just before bottling, to prevent 
any possible contamination, The law forbids re-Pasteurization, 
and my amendment is advocated—I ask the attention of my | 
colleague from Massachusetts to this—by Dr. George H. Bige- 
low, commissioner of public health of Massachusetts, and Dr. 
Arthur W. Gilbert, commissioner of agriculture. 
We have restricted this exemption to milk alone, because all | 
cream is and must be Pasteurized on the Canadian side of the | 
border. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired 
Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield one minute more to the 
man from Massachusetts. | 
Mr. GALLIVAN. If any question raised the final | 
| 
i 
| 


gentle- 


is as to 
use of this milk and whether it is properly Pasteurized in the 
end, the answer is, that as a practical proposition it would be 
impossible to sell milk shipped from 150 to 200 miles away 
without Pasteurization before delivery and that as the dealers | 


importing this-milk are few and large and responsible con 


cerns, I say to you that they can be bonded for the proper 
performance of Pasteurization. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa 


chusetts has again expired. 


Mr. GALLIVAN., Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks by inserting certain com- 
munications referred to by me in my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Massachusetts? 
There was no objection. 
The matter referred to follows: 


(Western Union Telegram) 


Jcxm 22, 1926. | 

lion. GEorGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, | 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: | 

Regarding Taber bili (H. R. 11768) section 2 should be amended 
to permit importation of milk intended for Pasteurization and Pas 
teurized prior to consumpton Health departments require Pasteuri- 

zaton near point of consumption and re-Iasteurization forbidden. I } 


thought this amendment was included. 
license provisions of sections 1 and 4. 


Section 5 should apply only to 


A, W. GILBERT, Commissioner. 


(Charge to Department of Agricuiture, 136 Statehouse, Boston, 
Mass. ) 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETYS, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURR, 
Statehouse, Boston, June is, 1926, 
Hon. Louis A. FROTHINGHAM, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear REPRESENTATIVE FROTHINGHAM: In regard to Hl, R. 11768, 
the bill to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the United 
States, we are pleased with the report submitted by the Committee on 
Agriculture. The amendments seem fair and of the 
Secretary of Agriculture are especiaily good, 

We have just one suggestion for further amendment that we believe 
will make the bill, if enacted, more workable—that clause 4 of section 
2 be omitted and a clause added to section 3 empowering the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make rules and regulations as to the 
number of bacteria per cubié centimeter permitted in milk and cream 
to be imported. 

This would allow the Secretary of Agriculture to make modifications 
of the rules and regulations, if this were found desirable. 

A similar plan has worked out successfully in Massachusetts, where 
the State department of public health makes rules and regulations con- 
trolling the bacteria count of certain grades of milk, 

Hoping that you can give your support to this bill, I am, 
Very truly yours, 


the suggestions 


reasonable 


A. W. GiLBErt, Commissioner. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC HEALTH, 
Statehouse, Boston, May 26, 1926. 
Senator Grorcre W. Norris, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: We are much interested as to the effect on the 
milk supply of this State of H. R. 11768, which has to do with the 
regulation of the importation of milk and cream. As have been 
attempting in Massachusetts to get State legislation regarding Pas- 
teurizing and tuberculin testing, I wrote Mr. Holman, secretary of the 


we 
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National Cooperative Milk Preducers’ that any bill which 


Federation, 


would increase the supply of this type of milk would have our support. 
On further study of the bill, however, I find that it would mean that 
all Pasteurizing of non-tuberculin-tested milk would have to be done in 
Canada, and this would be objectionable, since it is desirable to have 
the Va rization performed as near the point of consumption as 
possibl rhe practical eect might well be to exclude considerable 
quantities ‘anadian milk and force Massachusetts and other New 
England States to go to a considerably greater distance for their ever 
expanding milk supply. I would suggest, therefore, that H. R. 11768, 
section 2, part 2, be amended to read as follows: 

When such milk or cream has not been Pasteurized or Its no 
to subsequently Pasteurized before consumption uniess it Is pro 
duced from cows which haye passed a tuberculin test applied by 
a duly authorized official veterinarian of the United States,” ete. 

There are other parts of this section, such as the dairy seore, ete., 
Which might well modified; but they are of less direct health sig 
nificance than the above modification which I have mentioned I 
should also question whether the appropriation Is not entirely inade 
quate for the considerable amount of inspectional work which the bill 
requires 

Yours truly, 

Grorce TT. Biertow, M. D., 
Commissioner of Public Health 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 


the gentleman from Alabama |[Mr. HwppLesTron }. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, this bill is merely an- 
other indefensible extension of Federal interference with the 
police powers of the States. Matters of public health are 
peculiarly within the police powers reserved to the States. 
Kvery State has the right through its own organization, or 
through the power delegated to its municipalities, to insure 


that the milk that is distributed to its citizens is pure. 
Every State or city that has a milk-inspection service sys- 
tem has the right to inspect all milk that may be distributed 


in that State, whether of foreign or of domestic origin. All 
cities have exuctly the same powers with reference to milk 


brought in from foreign countries as to milk brought in from 
adjacent States. 

The Health Department of the City of New York has the same 
regulatory power with reference to milk brought in from Canada 
that they have as to milk brought in from New Jersey. There- 
fore this measure marks another encroachment the powers 
of the States—more bureaucracy, a further unloading on Uncle 
Sam the functions of government that onght to be exercised 
by the local communities. It merely another black bass 
bill, it is in line with the interstate automobile theft act, and 
the white slavery act. It is merely another of those measures 
that goes along the line, and God knows where the movement 
will stop, toward unloading on the Federal Government func 
tions that ought to be performed by the State in the exercise 
of its police powers. [Applause. | 

The bill is wholly unnecessary as a public-health measure, 
and the bringing of it into the House under that guise is an 
imposition. 

The purpose of the bill is very evident—it is to avoid compe- 
tition. It comes here out of a desire of milk producers to avoid 
competition with milk of foreign origin. That being the fact, 
and no man who has studied the question or has read the 
bill understandingly will challenge the statement—that being the 
fact, then gentlemen who want to avoid competition should 
resort to direct means and ask for a higher duty on milk 
That would be the proper way to go about it; not under the 
guise of public health; not through a method that can not be 
defended from the standpoint of sincerity; not trying to put 
through a protective measure under the guise of protecting the 
public health. 

Let me say that you are setting a precedent here to-day 
that perhaps will have consequences which you do not now 
foresee. The same Federal powers to inspect milk of foreign 
origin may be invoked to prevent competition with New York 
producers of milk from milk producers of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, or Maine, or other States. If it be legitimate under the 
guise of protecting the public health to pass measures to pre- 
vent competition, that same power lies in the Federal Govern- 


on 


is 


ment with reference to the arbitrary lines that divide the 
States of this country. 
If the Federal Government is going into this business of 


inspecting milk let us go into it fully and to its logical extent 
and provide for a general inspection of milk—-Federal inspec- 
tion of all milk that crosses State lines. That would be a 
logical and reasonable thing to do. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin {[Mr. Sctinewer). 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, aceording to the testi- 
mony before the Committee ou Agriculture, this bill has been 
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prepared in cooperation with the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Association, the Department of Agriculture, and 
other dairy interests of the country. A similar bill to the one 
introduced by Mr. Taser, of New York, was also introduced 
in the Senate, known as the Lenroot bill. Extensive hearings 
have been held, as you no doubt have already observed, 
Nearly all who have appeared before the committees in favor 
of the bill testified to the fact that it is twofold in purpose ; 
oue, to promote the public health and the other to require the 
same standards of the foreign producers with regard to the 
production and distribution of milk and cream that is required 
of dairy farmers in the United States. 

The bill, therefore, requires every producer or distributer of 
foreign milk and cream to meet certain tests with reference to 
its cleanliess and freedom from bacteria and disease such as are 
generally required of our own farmers by the various health 
laws and sanitary codes adopted by the States and the larger 
cities and municipalities. 

The constaatly increasing concentration of population makes 
the regulation of the production of this most vital product, so 
necessary to the children of our country, ever more imperative. 
Although such regulations have added greater burdens upon our 
farmers, they have, for the most part, cheerfully acespted this 
verdict that disease and bacteria in milk and cream must be a 
thing of the past. I come from one of the best dairying sec- 
tions of my State and, F dare say, the country. I know what 
health regulations in the production of milk mean to our farm- 
ers in the way of additional labor and expense. It is more 
than any individual farmer can stand himself. The social in- 
terest in milk production under most favorable circumstances, 
with the result that clean and wholesome milk may be had, has 
properly enlisted the aid of the individual States and the Fed- 
eral Government to help eradicate tuberculosis in cattle. 

But while we are making such a valiant effort at home, 
disensed and tuberculin milk imported from Canada and other 
foreign countries is being fed to our children in some of the 
larwe cities. No matter how stringent the health laws of that 
city or municipality may be, nevertheless, if we allow this 
milk to come in unregulated, the evil against which we are 
fighting continues to have a free rein to do its destruction in 
the numan body. The public is entitled to receive this added 
protestion assured by the passage of this bill, and our farm- 
ers, too, have a right to a fair shake in the business of pur- 
suing their dairying industry in this competitive field of milk 
production without having to constantly contend with the 
adulierated and inferior milk coming from foreign countries 
that is now placed on the market. 

With reference to the result of tuberculin tests and the pro- 
visions of the sanitary code as adopted by the cities, I want to 
quote briefly the testimony of Dr. Royant CovreLanp, former 
health director of the city of New York and now a Senator 
from that State. He testified as to the results obtained in the 
reduction in infant mortality in New York City by reason of 
that city’s efforts to regulate the kind of milk that is allowed 
for distribution there, as follows: 


As a result of this effort [speaking of the New York sanitary code] 
there has been the most amazing reduction in infant mortality in our 
city. Twenty-five years ago, in New York City, out of every 1,000 
born, one-fourth died before they were a year old. Two hundred and 
forty-seven babies out of every 1,000 died before they were a year 
old, and now, largely as a result of this campaign for pure milk, the 
death rate, instead of M47 is only 60 per 1,000. 


This reduction in infant mortality is true, no doubt, every- 
where where health laws of this kind are in effect. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
min yield. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman know that 
Doctor CoreLanp in his capacity as a physician is for this bill? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Yes, 

Senator Cope.anp further testified that because of this added 
assurance to the consumers of milk, that they were getting 
wholesome milk free from disease and bacteria, the consump- 
tion of milk during his term of office as health commissioner 
increased from 1,500,000 quarts per day to 3,000,000 quarts 
per day. This, he explained, may have been largely due to the 
fact that the health officials were in a position to urge the use 
of this needed commodity for our children by saying to the 
people: 

Feed milk to your children; everybody should drink a quart of milk 
every day. 


No one can better appreciate the significance of the possible 
increase in the consumption of milk by our people and its 
effect upon the market for this product than the farmer and 
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the distributer. Our farmers, cheese factories, and creameries 
are all for this bill. The Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Feders- 
tion, through its officers, G. Brickbauer, R. B. Melvin, F. G. 
Swoboda, and the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed. 
eration, of which the Wisconsin organization is a member, are 


| urging its passage. It will mean better milk and more con- 


sumers, 

I wish to make this further observation that should not be 
lost sight of in the consideration of this important question, 
We have been appropriating annually—that is, the National 
Government—millions of dollars for the eradication of tuberen- 
losis in cattle. Just a little while ago we appropriated the 
sum of $4,653,000 to be used for this purpose. The following 
table shows what Congress has appropriated during the last 
five years outside of the recent appropriation just mentioned: 








Operative 
> : and admin- 
Year Indemnity istrative Total 
expenses 
| 

$1, 000, 000 $978, 000 $1, 978, 000 
2, 327, 600 850, 000 3, 177, 600 
2, 027, 600 850, 000 2, 877, 600 
2, 427, 600 850, 000 8, 277, 600 
2, 578, 000 982, 000 3, 560, 000 








In addition to these huge expenditures by the Federal Goy- 
ernment for this very laudable purpose of promoting the health 
of our people, every forward-looking State in the Union which 
has a dairying industry has also spent millions of dollars in 
this connection. Just recently the State of Wisconsin was 
obliged to call a special session to take care of an emergency 
caused by the passage of a health ordinance by the city of 
Chicago, necessitating the immediate further expenditure of 
$450,000 by the State to meet this situation. It is therefore the 
common-sense thing to do, it seems to me, from the standpoint 
of the further security that it will give to our people consuming 
milk, in that they will not be constantly threatened with adul- 
terated and unwholesome milk and cream that are being shipped 
into this country from Canada and elsewhere, that this Taber 
bill should be enacted by Congress. In doing so we will thus 
not only be performing our obligations to our consuming pub- 
lic, but we will also give the farmer a fair chance in the field 
of milk production and distribution by eliminating from the 
market milk not of the same standard and tests as set up by 
the recognized health laws of our large cities and States and 
as provided in this bill. . 

From all indications the bill will be passed by this House. 
It is therefore refreshing to feel that Congress at last is fayor- 
ably inclined toward a measure that really is in the interest 
of the farmer. But in truth the benefits of the Taber bill, 
as I have demonstrated, are not at all confined to the farmer 
alone. It is, in fact, of even greater importance to the general 
publie—the consumers of milk. Were it not for this fact, I 
feel certain that even this bill would also have been relegated 
to the same fate that the other farm relief bills have met at 
the hands of the administration and Congress. I therefore 
sincerely hope that when we pass this bill to-day the Senate 
will do likewise, so that this bill may become a law before this 
Congress adjourns. Those in the Senate who are sponsoring 
a similar bill, and particularly its author, Senator Lenroor, 
have the responsibility of procuring the passage of the Taber 
bill through that body, since this bill accomplishes exactly the 
same purpose as the Lenroot bill. r 

Mr. Taser is to be congratulated for his success in getting 
his bill reported out from the committee, so that we may 
act upon it to-day and help to procure the desired results that 
this bill, if enacted into law, is sure to bring. But should the 
farmers and the consumers of milk be so unfortunate as not to 
have this bill become a law at this session of Congress by the 
failure on the part of the Senate to take action on the Taber 
bill the farmers and the public will not need to place the blame 
with the House of Representatives, but with the Senate, where 
it will belong, and particularly it will have to be shouldered 
by those supposedly interested in this legislation in that body 
and those who would rather see their own names attached to a 
bill of this kind for what political advertising and good it may 
have as a vote getter among farmers in a campaign than to 
see that the desired results are obtained through a similar bill 
with another name. 

I conclude with this word of warning: If you wish to help 
the farmer, show your friendship by voting for legislation in 
his interest. Your record is better than your speeches in a cam- 
paign when you ask them for their confidence and to return 
you to office. This is one bill the farmer and consumer of 
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milk would rather have you record your vote in favor of than 
to hear you explain why it did not pass, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
ventieman from New York [Mr. BoyLan]. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
1 agree with our distinguished colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SCHNEIDER], Who quotes the testimony of Senator CopELANp, 
hut all that we ask to-day is to continue the same method 
of inspection that the Senator speaks of. We want to keep 
our milk supply pure in New York City. See the inconsist- 
eney of the gentlemen proposing this bill. They appropriate 
the small sum of $50,000 a year to keep our milk supply pure; 
vet, on the other hand, they appropriate the sum of $40,000,000 
it year to keep the source of our rum supply pure. What a 
condition! You must know that it would be utterly impos- 
sible physically to inspect the dairies and herds of Canada with 
$50,000 a year. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, 
Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘The figures just quoted by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHNEIDER], showing a decrease in child 
mortality from 245 per thousand to 60 per thousand, prove that 
we have the milk situation pretty well in hand in the city of 
New York. 


1996 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BOYLAN. Absolutely. Then we hear from the cele- 
brated farmer from the Redhook section of the State of New 
York, 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 


Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman has answered in the affirma- 
tive the question asked him by his colleague [Mr. LaGuarp1A] 
as to the reduction in the death rate of New York brought 
about by the Pasteurization and purification of milk. If that 
good result can be secured by proper administration methods 
in the city of New York, why should we not give the same 
benefits to all the people of all the States? 

Mr. BOYLAN. ‘There is no objection to giving it. The people 
can have it. The State of New York pays for our inspection. 
The people of the other States can have a similar inspection by 
paying for it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it not a fact that the man responsible 
for pure milk is Nathan Straus, who spent millions of dollars 


to see that pure, clean milk was fed to the children of the 
State? 
Mr. BOYLAN. Nathan Straus, the great philanthropist, 


was one of the leaders in the Pasteurization of milk, leading in 
every movement to keep it pure and wholesome for the chil- 
dren and the poor of our great city. We honor him for the 
splendid part he has played in this great work. We are willing 
to use our own domestic milk, but the trouble is that during 
July and August we do not get a sufficient supply. We need 
milk from Canada in order to augment the supply that we re- 
ceive from all parts of the United States, and we know that if 
this supply is cut off it will mean nothing else but an increase 


in the price to the poor and suffering in our great cities. We 
ask in the name of these children that the source of milk 


supply be kept open, and, as Farmer Fisu, from Redhook, has 
said, we agree that this is a protective measure; we agree it is 
an embargo. I am willing to see the farmer get a fair price 
for his product, but we are paying a good price in New York. 
We are paying 22 cents a quart for bottled milk, and I think 
that is a fair price to pay. We ask that the price be not raised 
to the poor or the suffering of our great city. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 


two minutes more. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The gentleman does not mean to say 
that the farmer is getting 22 cents a quart for his milk? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I have not so said. I have said that we 
are paying in New York City 22 cents a quart for bottled 
milk. If the farmer is not getting his share, it is not our fault. 
We are willing that he should get the proper compensation, 
but if the farmer is not getting a sufficient price for the milk 
that he produces, then come out in the open and raise it by 
putting a tariff on the importation of milk and do it in some 
way that the people will know what you are doing, and not 
do it by indirection by giving the power to the Department of 
Agriculture to say who shall have the right to ship milk into 
this country. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I will. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The gentleman would not favor or vote 
for a tariff on milk, would he? 

Mr. BOYLAN. That depends upon whether or not it were 
regularly presented. 
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not produce and get a reasonable return, and {ft would be neces- 
sury to levy it, it would be more honorable to do it that way 
than to come in here camoutlaging like this and indirectly 
have people pay a tariff duty without consciously knowing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Kinprep]. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the subject of pure milk is probably one of the most 
important subjects in connection with food inspection for 
human beings. Milk, as we knew, more rapidly absorbs impur- 
ities than any other food material. It is a fact, as has been 
demonstrated by the figures presented here, that infant mor- 
tality before the Pasteurization of milk and before proper 
methods were taken to secure clean conditions under which 
milk was produced, was greater than any other mortality in 
the human race. It is a fact that has been brought out here 
that 25 per cent of all the infants under one year of age died 
as a result of impure milk previous to the time when proper 
dairy inspections were made. Tuberculosis of the brain or its 
membranes particularly has been a very serious problem in 
infancy because of inferior milk. This bill, as I understand it, 
simply provides, or-chiefly provides, that the milk brought in 
from Canada or other nations, particularly with regard to 
Canada, shall be properly inspected. As to the necessity of 
that supervision we read from the statement of William F. 
McDonough, inspector New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets: 

Mr. McDonovuen. 
(Ontario and 


The sections visited in both Provinces 
almost wholly devoted to dairying. In 
Ontario, however, with the exception of a small area near Chesterville, 
conditions are somewhat different than tn Quebec. The barns are 
all of the same type. They are not modern in any way, and for the 
most part the lighting and ventilation features have been neglected, 
Large quantities of milk and cream are shipped from these sections, 
both in Ontario and Quebec into the States, and of course it 
through New York, 


(Juebec) are 


comes 


Further on— 


* ~ . 


In general, sanitary conditions are considerably below the 
average of New York State for an equally large-size dairy. There was 
a noticeable lack of cleanliness about the stable floors, although cement 
floors were found in many cases, 
have cement floors, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. Briefly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I have here in my hand the city budget 
of New York. The gentleman is aware that between the medi- 
cal inspectors, sanitary inspectors, food inspectors, veterina- 
rians, and not counting the laboratories at all we have over 
350 men assigned to this kind of work. 

Mr. KINDRED. That is very true, and I am very glad to 
have the fact brought out here that in the city of New York, 
where the law is carried out by honest officials, and it is in 
the main carried out by honest officials, the milk and food in- 
spection is adequate to properly protect the health of the people 
of New York State and New York City, but while we comprise 
a great part of the country we are not the whole country, and 
this bill is designed to protect the public health of all the 
people of all the States. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to ask a question, whether the 
health authorities of the State of New York do not now in- 
spect milk imported from Canada to insure the people having 
pure milk? 

Mr. KINDRED. I have emphasized the fact that the city of 
New York and the State of New York are endeavoring to do 
so: but this is a Federal measure and intended to protect all the 
cities and States and give to them the same blessing of food 
inspection as New York State has. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Have they not got health assistants in 
reference to milk inspection? 

Mr. KINDRED. But we want to have a law that will pro- 
tect all the people of all the States. Let me ask the gentleman, 
what harm is there in the enforcement of a law that will pro- 
tect all the people? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The same as a Federal police system 
that will enforce police regulations on the streets of the gentle- 
man’s city. 

Mr. KINDRED. But this is the more important matter of 
pure food or pure milk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


I should say possibly 60 per cent 


If it were shown that the farmer could ¢ gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Kercnamy}. 





; 
: 
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Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, just a minute to clear up one or two points that have 
been suggested in connection with this debate. I desire to 
quote this sentence from Dr. George H. Bigelow, commissioner 
of public health of Massachusetts. He says: 


That raw milk from untested cows should be on sale in Massachu- 
setts is a health abomination, and control of the Importation of such 
a product from Canada would benefit Massachusetts. 


That is an official statement, and I put it over against any- 
thing that has been advanced by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts |[Mr. UNpERHILL] to the contrary. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Here is Mr. Gauutvan, from Massachu- 
etts, also. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes; and all other Massachusetts Mem- 
bers who agree with them. 

Avain, L wish to controvert the suggestion made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNpERHILL] to the effect that 
the milk supply of Boston was utterly insufficient without im- 
portations from Canada, and I refer to the following state- 
ment, which is authoritative, that the Boston milk supply at 
the present time produced in New England is 50 per cent above 
the requirements, and that together with the 5 per cent cow 
shortage at the present time; so that I believe it is absolutely 
correct to say that the farmers of New England could produce 
an adequate supply of milk without going to Canadian mar- 
kets, and at the same time secure the advantages of the inspec- 
tion within the borders of the United States or of the inspec- 
tion made by the Department of Health of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. : 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Then why do we import a million gal- 
lons a year? 

Mr. KETCHAM, I think I can explain that. It is on ac- 
count of the price. That is a very important consideration to 
all the people of New England with whom I have ever come in 
contact, Does that answer the gentleman's question? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. What is the price? 

Mr. KETCHAM. The ordinary cost of production should be 
above $2 under the inspection required by our health authori- 
ties. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. With the Canadian supply? 

Mr. KITCHAM. I think in that case the price would be 
considerably above what it is at the present time. 

Now I want to call your attention for the moment to the 
conditions of inspection in the Dominion of Canada as found 
by the inspectors of the State of New York. Please bear in 
mind*that in the immediate vicinity of the leading cities of 
the Dominion of Canada there are local health boards, which 
require certain regulations as to the supply. But when you go 
outside those zones there are no regulations on the stdtute 
books of the Dominion of Canada that require any such strin- 
gent regulations with respect to the production of milk as are 
required in the United States. Therefore the situation .works 
out in this way, that the men who comply with the require- 
ments are those near these Canadian cities who supply milk. 
whereas those outside that zone are not required to comply with 
those regulations, and therefore milk produced under poor con- 
ditions and from untested cows comes across the border, and 
is 2 menace to the health of our people, particularly to the 
health of the children of our cities. And consequently it seems 
to me there should be no manner of question but that this bill 
is based on sound public policy and should receive the undi- 
vided support of the membership of this House. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman know if there 
are any available figures as to how much improper milk comes 
into the United States? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will say to the gentleman a great amount 
of it, and much more really than ought to come in, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. That is very indefinite. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. : 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I have only three minutes 
left. The genUeman from Minnesota has how many minutes 
left? 

Mr. ANDRESEN, I have five minutes. I would like to have 
eight minutes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
again to the fact that I do not believe anyone who has spoken 
against this bill has spoken against pure milk or the distribu- 
tion or production of pure milk. My statement was based on 
the fact that Congress, as has been stated over and over again, 
individually and collectively, is opposed to bureaucracy, to 
placing in the hands of the Federal Government ali these State 
functions, That is one proposition. The other is that the bill 
was useless and valueless without a greater appropriation to 
carry its provisions into effect. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman stated that the recent 
price of milk had increased. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I was coming to that. A year from now 
if this bill passes I will be telling all of you from New York 
and Chicago and elsewhere in the big cities, far from the 
source of supply, where milk will be so high in price that 
poor people can not afford to use it as a food supply, “I told 
you so.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TiINCHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I just want to answer a few 
suggestions. One is the suggestion made by the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat [Mr. UNDERHILL] and by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppteston], to the effect that this 
was a State proposition, and that it should not: address itself 
to the Federal Government. Sometimes we say things in de- 
bate’ without thinking seriously. The trouble about that is 
that the States can not regulate the importation of milk from 
a foreign country at all. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. They are forbidden to do it by the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, which has exclusive con- 
trol of interstate and foreign commerce, and the States have 
the same jurisdiction within their borders. 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. That is the provision of the Feders 
Constitution. And besides, this question addresses itself as a 
Federal question, because we have made it a Federal question. 
It is under a Federal statute that we require the farmers in 
America who sell milk to have tests made of their dairy herds, 
and we appropriate millions of dollars from the Federal Treas- 
ury to match the dollars of the States in destroying infected 
cattle in the States. All such questions have been treated in 
a Federal way. The trouble about diseases is that they do 
not know anything about State lines. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is it not a matter of necessity that all 
matters of public health between the States shall be controlled 
by the Federal Government? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTHIN. Does the gentleman think that $50,000 
will be sufficient to enforce this measure? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; I think that would be sufficient, be- 
cause I know how they get herds tested. It is not an expensive 
proposition, and they require the men who own the herds to 
have them tested and furnish their certificate of inspection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. How many inspectors would you have, 
and how much would you pay the inspectors? 

Mr. TINCHER. I just explained how they obtain this infor- 
mation without the expenditure of Federal money. They do it 
now in the States, and this bill provides that they would 
require a certificate from the veterinarian of the foreign coun- 
try or a certificate from one of our own veterinarians, 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is it not a fact that a veterinarian can 
keep tubercular inspections and vaccinations going with a hun- 
dred cattle or 200 or 300 cattle at a very nominal cost? 

Mr. TINCHER. That is undoubtedly true. I just want to 
answer the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] by 
reading from a letter written by Mr. Gilbert, commissioner of 
the department of agriculture, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


The Massachusetts dairy farmer is very much interested in Senate 
bill 4126, because it offers relief from outside competition that seems 
to be unfair. 


Why does he say it is unfair? Because— 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts is spending $200,000 a year in 
the work of tuberculosis eradication. 


They are spending that much money to match Federal money 
to eradicate tuberculosis from the dairy herds of the State of 
Massachusetts. 

I said to some one who was talking against this bill—and it 
is the only question—* If you will not vote to eradicate tuber- 
culosis from the dairy herds of the United States, you have a 
right to vote against this bill; but if you are in favor of pro- 
tecting the innocent babes of America to the extent of eradi- 
cating disease among the cow herds of America, you can not 
conscientiously and consistently vote against this bill.” [Ap 
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plause.] And that is the whole proposition. No one is talking 
about sending some one up there to inspect their herds. It 
simply requires them to do what the American farmer must 
io, and that is to have his herd inspected and furnish a cer- 
tificate as to that inspection. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That on and after the date on wich this act 
takes effect the importation into the United States of milk and cream 

prohibited unless the person by whom such milk or cream is shipped 
hbelds a valid permit from the Secretary of Agriculture. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word 
transported into the United States.’ 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my col- 
league from New York [Mr. LAGuARDIA] brought to the atten- 
tion of the House a form of propaganda issued by the Dairy 
Press (Ine.), of Detroit, Mich. This propaganda of the Dairy 
Press is a vitriolic attack on union labor, and, in my judgment, 
is not predicated on fact. I have been a member of organized 
labor for a number of years and I yield to no Member of this 
Iiouse regarding my attitude on questions of vital interest to 
the members of labor organizations. 

I have not had brought to my attention and neither has my 
colleague [Mr. LaGuarpia] any evidence showing that this 
Dairy Press (Inc.)—whose document he has just called to the 
attention of the House—has taken a stand one way or the 
other on the bill now before us. Even if the Dairy Press had 
indicated that they were in favor of the bill under considera- 
tion this would not be sufficient reason for its defeat. It is not 
proper to make a test on legislation in which any organization 
is interested on their stand on any one other question. When I 
exercise my right of suffrage and vote for persons for a politi- 
cal office, be it municipal, State, or National, I do not make my 
test as to whether my vote shall be cast for or against a can- 
didate on one matter, and that is one of the reasons why I 
am opposed to the insidious propaganda and dominating lobby 


“y insert the words “ 


shipped,” or 


’ 


system of the Anti-Saloon League, which attempts to make the | 


only and one test for public office the question as to whether 
or not a candidate follows them on the prohibition question. 

In passing I wish to state for the benefit of Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler and his Anti-Saloon League that if they continue to 
advocate that the sovereign voters should support or oppose 
a candidate by reason of his attitude on the prohibition 
question then said Anti-Saloon League should bring out their 
candidates and support said candidates on the prohibition 
ticket. 

If we followed our colleague’s reasoning to its ultimate con- 
clusion, we would expect him to stand on the floor of the 
House and oppose modification of the Volstead Act if said 
modification was before the House for consideration and the 
Dairy Press (Inc.) had indicated that they were in favor of 
modification. 

I do not represent an agricultural district. The district I 
have the honor to represent is one of the greatest industrial 
factory districts of the Nation, although I have few milk pro- 
ducers residing therein. Notwithstanding that fact, I am 
going to vote for this legislation, because it is in the interest 
of the consuming people as well as the farmers. Those coming 
from industrial cities know that the interests of the farmers 
and the interests of the consumers are mutual, 

The farmers of America have been put to a great expense 
to provide good quality cows, proper stables and equipment, 
and methods of operation, and millions have been spent by our 
Federal and State Governments, and the farmers as well, to 
eradicate tuberculosis. Importation of milk and cream from 
foreign governments has increased, and we can not fail to 
protect the health of the consumer and prevent low-grade 
foreign milk from lowering the health standards which our 
own farmer milk producers have established at considerable 
expense to them, to the Federal and States Governments, and 
to the consumer, The bill under consideration provides that 


milk shipped in from foreign nations“should meet the same | 


high standards attained by the American dairy farmers. If 
this legislation is not enacted, the protection to the milk and 
cream consumers now afforded by the high standards required 
of American producers would be nullified, and the health of 
American babies, children, and adult consumers jeopardized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The only fault I find with this bill—and 
I shall offer an amendment at the proper place to cure the 
defect—is the limited appropriation of $50,000, It is ridiculous 
to advocate the passage of this legislation in the interest of 
all the people of this great Nation and provide such a small 
sum as $50,000 for enforcement. Judging from the sentiment 
of this House on law enforcement, especially on the motion to 
recommit the deficiency bill, wherein a motion was made to 
strike out several million dollars of additional appropriation 
for the enforcement of the Volstead law, I feel confident that 
this House by a great majority will vote for my amend- 
ment, 

[ am not going to be upreasonable. All I am going to ask 
for at this time is that the $50,000 appropriation be increased 
to $500,000. This is a small increase, and if the Members who 
are the proponents of this bill are in favor of this bill to pro- 
tect all of the people of this great Nation, I expect them to 
vote for my amendment. 

An appropriation of only $50,000 for the enforcement of this 
legislation is absolutely inadequate. Some the proponents 
argue that they are going to take the word of the inspectors in 
Canada and the inspectors in the States, and that the Federal 
Government will not have to even check these inspections of 
Canadian or State officials. Another proponent of the bill on 
this floor in the debate argued that the United States Govern- 
ment would not rely on the certificates of the Canadian authori- 
ties and the certificates of the State inspectors because local 
pressure might influence the making of such certifications. 

I can not see how this bill can accomplish the purpose which 
the gentlemen claim it will accomplish when you only provide 
an appropriation of $50,000 for operation and enforcement. Of 
course, the present Republican administration and the spokes- 
man who control legislation so as not to interfere with the 
alleged economy program may not look with favor upon spend- 
ing $500,000 under this bill in the interest of the farmers and 
the consumers and the health of citizens. The American Con- 
gress will have opportunity to vote for an increase in this ap- 
propriation and thereby protect the American citizens and pre- 
vent foreign milk producers from shipping milk and cream for 
the consumption of said citizens which does not meet the health 
standards of the American dairy farmer. 

I again say that if this bill is to be enforced all along the 
Canadian border and the Mexican border, as well as along the 
coasts, if it is to be workable and of any benefit, it is ridiculous 
to expect its enforcement with an appropriation of $50,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I take the floor chiefly 
for the benefit of my distinguished friend from Kansas [Mr. 
TINCHER] because there is a legal question I want to clear up 
somewhat, 


The commerce clause of the Constitution is as follows: 


shall have to regulate commerce with foreign 
tions and among the several States and with the Indian tribes. 


asks 
Is 


of 


Congress power na- 


Except for that provision of the Constitution the States 
would have the power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions. Except for that provision the States would have the 
power to regulate commerce among the States. 

That power in both respects is taken from the States in 
exactly the same language. The States have identically the 
same powers with reference to foreign commerce that they 
have with reference to interstate commerce. The States have 
the same power to provide a system of milk inspection and 
to insure that milk which is distributed to their citizens is 
pure—exactly the same power with reference to Canadian milk 
that they have to milk originating in another State. The State 
of New York has the seme power to regulate the importation 
of Canadian milk that it has to regulate the importation of 
milk from New Jerse) The State of New York can forbid 
the sale of Canadian milk in the State of New York which 
is impure and harmful to health, just as the State can forbid 
the sale of milk originating in. New Jersey which is impure 
and harmful to health. 

The matter of milk inspection and other matters of the same 
nature are retained to the States expressly as a part of the 
police powers of the State. When the Federal Government 
invades that field, whether with reference to foreign comanerce 
or commerce among the States, it constitutes a clear invasion 
of the States’ functions in the exercise of its police powers 
and is an abuse of the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
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Of course, T know this bill Is going to pass. Selfish interests 
want it passed Men who do not want to compete in the 
markets want the bill passed. They want to charge the little 
children, for whom some gentlemen have made a piteous appeal, 
a little more for the milk they drink than they will otherwise 
be forced to pay. 

‘That the purpose of the 
organized selfisbnuess demands it. 
ized. The consumers are never organized. The general public 
is alwuys fleeced for the benetit of organized selfishness. And 
Congress docilely, and as a matter of course, proceeds to go 
along and do the will of the interests which have nothing higher 
in view than to put a few more pennies in their pockets. 

Oh, we “holler.” and we “holler,” and it is shameful the 
way we “holler,” against Federal encrouchment on the powers 
of the States; that is shameful when no consistent uction goes 
along with our outery. = It shameful in view of the fact 
that every time we get the chance we vote to encroach still 
further upon the powers of the States. I want gentlemen to 
look like they shoot. I want them to look and aim their guns 
in the same direction. Tf am tired to death of hearing gentle- 
men protest against Federal encroachment and against bureau- 
craey and then seeing them vote in favor of it every time they 
get the chance. I want Members to stand by their guns, to 
have principles that are of some account and intestines to stand 
up to those principles upon ocension. I want that or I want 
men to say, frankly and openly, “1 am here, the servant of any 
selfish interest that chooses to use me—TI have no principles— 
no more than a tomeat on a backyard fence.” [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, While the smal) children are not 
organized, IT am glad to say the medical profession and the 
American public and the American Government are taking 
into consideration the lives of infants and little children, as 
well as the masses of the people. I see no reason why we 
should quibble to-day when the health of the public is at stake. 
The mortality rate of little children has been reduced enor- 
mously in the last few years, and that decrease is due in a 
large measure to the crusade in behalf of pure milk, more so 
than from any other cause. 

We have been spending millions of dollars to produce pure 
milk in the United States. It seems perfectly absurd that we 
should permit impure milk to be brought in and sold indis- 
criminately in competition with milk that is costing more to 
produce because of its greater purity in this country. We are 
endeavoring to build up a great dairy industry in the United 
States. In the far Kastern States, in Wisconsin, and the West- 
ern States, especially in Washington, we are building up great 
dairy interests. I believe we should give them every protec- 
tion that is possible, so that as years go by more grain may 
be used to feed the dairy stock and to increase dairy produc- 
tion. 


bill. Great, selfish interests— 
The children are not organ- 


Is 


is 


If we are not to have some remedial farm legislation, 
let us contribute to the interests of the farmer in every pos- 
sible way, especially when we have an opportunity, as we have 
at this time, of voting for a measure that will be for the public 
good and that will improve the health of the masses of the 
people. [Applause.] 

I cun not wholly agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

1 am for less beer and more milk. Since the breweries were 
closed the consumption of milk has doubled in many cities. 

I am for dairy products instead of brewery products. That 
means better health for the people and more prosperity for the 
dairyman, Give our people pure milk produced in the United 
Stutes, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. Mr. Chairman, I only rise to correct the im- 
pression that may have been made by my friend and col- 
league [Mr. GALLIVAN] as to the attitude upon this bill of the 
ecmimissioner of agriculture and the commissioner of public 
health of the State of Massachusetts. 

The commissioner of agriculture writes as follows under the 
date of June 18, 1926: 

THK COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ntatehousc, Boston, June 18, 1926. 
Ilion, ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My ()8arR REPRESENTATIVE TREADWAY: In regard to H. R. 11768, the 
DIL to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the United 
States, we are pleased with the report submitted by the Committee 


on Agziculture. The amendments seem fair, and the suggestions of 
the Secretary of Agriculture are especially good, 

We have just one suggestion tor further anrendment that we believe 
will make the bill, if enacted, more workable—that clause 4 of section 
be omitted and a clause added to section 3 empowering the Secre- 


» 
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tary of Agriculture to make reasonable rules and regulations as to 
the number of bacteria per cubic centimeter permitted in milk and 


cream to be imported. 

This would allow the Secretary of Agriculture to make modifications 
of the rules and regulations if this were found desirable. 

A similar plan has worked out successfully in Massachusetts, where 
the State department of public health makes rules and 
controling the bacteria count of certain grades of milk. 

Hoping thaaé you can give your support to this bill, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


regulations 


A. W. GILBERT, Commissioner. 

He offers a suggestion of one amendment which I under- 
stand from the Committee on Agriculture is to be incorporated 
as a committee amendment. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Do I understand that that amendment the 
gentieman refers to is to be adopted? If it is, 1 will vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
the gentleman from 
hurmony. 

Then, there was another reference made to the commissioner 
of public health. The gentleman from Michigan |Mr. KetcHas | 
clears that matter up, but in order that the two items may ap- 
pear in the Recorp together L want to incorporate what Doctor 
Bigelow said. It is as follows: 


I would be glad to have the support of 
Massachusetts because we like to be in 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC ITeALrTnu, 
Statehouse, Boston, May 18, 1926, 
Mr. Cnartes W. HoLumMan, 
Secretary National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, 
17381 Kye Strect NW., Washington, D. C 

Dear Sirk: The Massachusetts commissioner of agriculture has called 
my attention to Senate 4126, which has to do with the regulation of 
the importation of milk and cream into the United States. I should 
like to say that in substance this bill follows the Ines of legislation 
introduced in Massachusetts last year for the purpose of controlling 
milk produced in the State. Unfortunately, this legislation did not 
pass, but 18 of the larger communities in the State already require 
either Pasteurized or tuberculin-tested milk A protection afforded 
citizens of Massachusetts by this legislation as regards milk imported 
from Canada would certainly be a step in the right direction. 

I want to particularly indorse the second part of section which 
would require that all milk imported either come from tuberculin- 
tested cattle or be Pasteurized. As far as health is concerned, this 
seems to me the most important item, although, of course, general 
cleanliness throughout the industry is necessary, and this would be 
controlled by the other sections. That raw milk from untested cows 
should be on sale in Massachusetts is a health abomination, and 
control of the importation of such a product from Canada would benefit 
Massachusetts. 

Yours truly, 


» 


Grorce H. Biertow, M. D., 
Commissioner of Public Health. 


Therefore I think I am justified in saying that both the 
commissioner of agriculture and the commissioner of public 
health of Massachusetts favor the Taber bill. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Milk or cream shall be considered unfit for importation (1) 
when all cows producing such milk or cream are not healthy and a 
physical examination of all such cows has not been made within 
one year previous to such milk being offered for importation; (2) when 
such milk or cream, ff raw, is not produced from cows which have 
passed a tuberculin test applied by a duly authorized official veterinarian 
of the United States, or of the country in which such milk or cream is 
produced, within one year previous to the time of the importation, 
showing that such cows are free from tuberculosis; (3) when the 
sanitary conditions of the dairy farm or plant in which such milk 
or cream is produced or handied do not score at least 70 points out 
of 100 points according to the methods for scoring as provided by the 
score cards used by the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at the time such dairy farms or plants 
are scored; (4) in the case of raw milk if the number of bacteria per 
cuble centimeter exceeds 200,000 and in the case of raw cream 
750,000, in the case of Pasteurized milk if the number of bacteria 
per cubic centimeter exceeds 100,000, and in the case of Pastcurized 
cream 500,000; (5) when the temperature of milk or cream at the 
time of importation exceeds 50° F, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page line 11, strike out the figures “70” 
thereof “50,” and in line 17 strike out “two” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendments. 


” 


and insert in lieu 
and insert “ three.” 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. 
made as are necessary to 


The Secretary of Agriculture shall cause such inspections to 
insure that milk and cream are 
duced and handled as to comply with the provisions of section 2 of this 
act, and in all cases when he finds that milk and/or cream is 
produced and handled so as not to be unfit for importation under 
clauses 1, 2, and 8 of section 2 of this act, he shall issue to persons 


be SO pro- 


such 


making application therefor permtis to ship milk and/or cream into | 


the United States: 
by or under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture he may, in 
his discretion, accept a duly certifled statement signed by a duly accred- 
ited official of an authorized department of any foreign government 
that the provisions in clauses 1, and 8 of section 2 of 
have been complied with. Such certificate of the accredited official of 
an authorized department of any foreign government shall be in the 
form prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, who 1s hereby author- 


> 
“, 


Provided, That in lieu of the inspections to be made 


this act | 


ized and directed to prescribe such form, as well as rules and regula- | 


tions regulating the issuance of permits to import milk or cream into 
the United States. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to suspend or revoke any 
permit for the shipment of milk or cream into the United States when 
he shall find that the holder thereof has violated this act or any of 
the regulations made hereunder, or that the milk and/or cream 
brought by the holder of such permit into the United States is not 
produced and handled in conformity with, or that the quality thereof 
does not conform to, all of the provisions of section 2 of this act. 


With the followirfg committee amendments: 


Page 3, line 6, strike out “‘ permtis” and insert “ permits.” 

Line 11, after the word ‘‘ Government,” insert “ and/or of any State 
of the United States or any municipality thereof.” r 

Line 15, after the word “ brought,’ insert “ or shipped.” 

After line 20 insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


“The Secretary of Agriculture ts hereby authorized and directed to | 


make and enforce such regulations as may in his judgment be neces- 
sary to carry out the purpose of this act for the handling of milk and 
cream, for the inspection of milk, cream, cows, barns, and other facili- 
ties used in the production and handling of milk and/or cream and 
the handling, keeping, transporting, and importing of milk and/or 
cream; Provided, however, That if, when 
the Secretary of Agriculture is of the opinion that such inspections as 


made, or caused to be made, by him, are so incomplete as te require | 


the issuance of temporary permits, he shall issue temporary permits to 
any applicant therefor to ship or transport milk and/or cream into 


the United States, which temporary permits may be revoked by the | 


Secretary of Agriculture at any time.” 
Page 4, line 15, after the word “ brought,” insert “ or shipped.” 


The CHAIRMAN, 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TINCHER: Page 3, after line 20, insert: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized in his discretion 
to waive the requirement of section 2, paragraph 4, of this act when 
issuing permits to operators of condenseries in which milk and/or 
cream is used when sterilization of the milk and/or cream is a necessary 
process: Provided, however, That no milk and/or cream shall be im- 
ported whose bacterial count per cubic centimeter in any event exceeds 
1,200,000: Provided further, That such requirements shal! not be 


waived unless the farm producing such milk to be imported is within a 


radius of 15 miles of the condensary in which it is to be processed: 


Provided further, That if milk and/or cream imported when the require- | ° . 
| conducts an inspection which is satisfactory to the Secretary 


ments of section 2, paragraph 4, have been so waived, is sold, used, or 
disposed of in its raw state or otherwise than as condensed milk by any 
person, the permit shall be revoked and the importer shall be subject 
to fine, imprisonment, or other penalty prescribed by this act.” 


Mr. TINCHER. 
amendment is to take care of some condensers along the line 
that use milk from both this country and the other country. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I notice the gentle- 
man’s amendment is after the word “ United States” in line 20. 
The committee amendment has already been adopted, and it 
seems to me that the gentleman’s amendment should be modi- 
fied so as to follow the committee amendment. 

Mr. TINCHER. I think it ought to come ahead of the com- 
mittee amendment. It does not make very much difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. These are unnumbered paragraphs, and 
it may be inserted in either place, the Chair understands. The 
question is om agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


this act becomes effective, | 


The question is on agreeing to the com- | 


Mr. Chairman, the only purpose of the | 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered Mr. Bruack of New York: Page 4, line 3, 
after the word “ State,” insert: “ Provided, That on application to the 
Secretary of Agriculture by the governor of any State such suspension 


by 


, 


and revocation shall not apply to milk and cream proposed to be 
shipped into such State.” 
Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 


of the committee, the bill is brought into the House with an 


introductory clause that it is to regulate the importation of 
milk and cream into the United States for the purpose of 


promoting the dairy industry of the United States and protect- 


ing the public health. I am keen that it shall do both, and 
it is for that purpose that I have offered the amendment. It 


is rather strange to me, when looking upon a bill of this kind, 
which is of doubtful character to see gentlemen who are willing 
that the children of the city be undernourished so that they 
might get more money through the Haugen bill, all of a sudden 
get sympathetic for the children of the city, and for that reason 
I have gone into the matter rather carefully. There no 
doubt that there is danger of an embargo in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, when he is urged by the dairy inter- 
ests to keep out foreign milk. For this purpose I offer the 
amendment. The amendment provides that if the Secretary 
of Agriculture suspends or revokes permits and the governor of 
any State believes that will be disastrous to the consumers of 
that State, the Secretary of Agriculture must cancel his sus- 
pensions and revocations upon the application of the governor. 
It is fair enough and square enough. I am anxious to protect 
the public health. I am eanxious to see that there is proper 
regulation. On the other hand, we in New York are sure that 
we are getting proper regulation. We have our health inspec- 
tors; we have them in the city of New York; we have our penal 
laws against impure milk. I believe there can not be too much in- 
spection, but I do not want inspection to be used and regulation 
to be used as a cloak for high prices, and this bill as it now is 
only means that the farmer is to get an extra dollar in a sani 
tary wrapper. I want the bill to mean that the people are 
going to get pure milk from Canada as well as our own country 
at a reasonable price. 

But the gentleman 


is 


from Michigan admitted that if there 


| were an embargo on Canadian milk it would seriously raise the 





price of milk in New York City. I beg the committee, in the 
interest of all those who want to do the right thing, to accept 
my amendment or something like it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Biack of New York) there 
were—ayes 23, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: On page 3, line 9, strike out the words “ may, in 
his discretion,” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ shall.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


y 
is, 


On page 3, line 9, strike out the words “ may, in his discretion,” 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ shall.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, this will make the bill read 
in accordance with the interpretation put on the bill by gen- 
tlemen of the committee who sponsor the bill and spoke for 
it to-day. In other words, where the State or municipality 


and 


of Agriculture he shall accept that certificate and permit the 
milk to be imported into that municipality. 

Mr. TINCHER. If the gentleman will yield, conceding that 
a great city like New York ought to have the privilege and 
will probably not abuse it, this amendment of the gentleman 
would force the Secretary to accept the certificate from foreign 
people who would not be as reliable as the city government 
of New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But you have these words: 


Provided, That in lieu of the inspections to be made by or under 
the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, he shall accept a duly 
certified statement signed by a duly accredited official of an author- 
ized department of any foreign government, or of any State in the 
United States or any municipality thereof, that the provisions of 
clauses 1, 2, and 3, of section 2 of this act, have been complied with. 


Mr. TINCHER. But you would not want to force him to 


accept a certificate of some of these foreign veterinarians who 
probably would not look into the qualifications concerned. The 








1 
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gentleman does not think that the city of New York would 
have any trouble with the Department of Agriculture about 
their milk? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would the committee accept this omend- 
ment permitting this discretion to remain in the Secretary in 
causes of veterinarians or officials of foreign governments and 
mandatory in the case of its inspections made by a duly ap- 
pointed and accredited inspector of a municipality? 

Mr. TINCHER. He might get hold of a bad municipality? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Oh no; the cities will attend to that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. This bill takes away none of the 
power of the States or municipalities. The State of New York 
has still all the powers that it will have, and that is the chief 
reason that I argued against the bill. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture can authorize the importation, but he can not authorize 
the distribution and sale of that milk in any State except it 
complies with the State's regulations, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will realize that in addt 
tion to any inspection the Secretary may withhold the certifi- 
cate until be sends the men to inspect and then not send men. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. TI agree with the gentleman the bill 
is subject to great abuse and probably will result in a prohibi- 
tion of imports. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. TI believe it is the purpose of the bill. T 
hope the committee will be reasonable and accept my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question ts on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr, La- 
Guarpral. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person in the United States to 
receive milk or cream Imported into the United States from the im- 
porter thereof unless the person by whom such milk or cream was 
imported holds a valid permit from the Secretary of Agriculture. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 

In line 22, after the word “ States,” strike ont the remainder of line 
22 and all of line 28 and line 24 and insert “ unless the importation 
is in accordance with the provisions of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question Is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5, Any person who knowingly violates any provision of this act 
shall, In addition to all other penalties prescribed by law, be punished 
by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


4 strike out “ $1,000" and insert © $2,000." 
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by methods that may be adopted by the Secretary of Agricul 
ture who shall cause such inspections to be made as are neces 
stry to insure that the milk so produced or handled is to 
comply with the law. It has been claimed by some Members 
of this House that certain “ bootleg” milk is brought in from 
Canada and other parts of foreign countries, thereby endanger 
ing the lives of our inhabitants and destroying the legitimate 
market of our home farmers. If that is the situation confront- 
ing this Congress, by all means we ought to have Government 
control, when milk is brought here from other parts of the 
world, so that under this proposed legislation, as I see it, after 
proper inspection and examination in foreign countries by 
Government inspectors, the Secretary of Agriculture will issue 
a permit for the shipment of this milk or cream. ‘That, in my 
opinion, will not interfere with State rights and will not com- 
pel the cities to accept any part of that cream or milk unless 
it comes up to the sanitary requirements and proper tests of 
the local health boards of the respective cities. 

The question in my mind is will the Government properly 


| inspect milk or cream and could they physically do it under 


the appropriation that is allowed in section 6, in the sum of 
$50,000? And how far can $50,000 go to patrol a border of 
over 400 miles and how many inspectors will be required to 
patrol the border? Some gentlemen on this floor said about 
20 or 25. Surely $50,000 will not honestly enforce the provi- 
sions of this law. 

I also think we are making a great mistake by putting the 
minimum fine for adulterated milk at $50. In the State of 
New York, in cases of adulterated milk, the minimum fine is 
$100 for the first offense, $200 for the second offense, and the 
third offense they go to jail, within the discretion of the court. 
The penalties are entirely inadequate for willful violation if 
House bill 11768 becomes a law. If a person knowingly vio- 
lntes any provision of the act he should be punished severely. 
The commodity in which he deals, namely, the bringing in of 
milk for the existence of human life, should be dealt with more 
severely for violators of that law. 

And again, the appropriation of $50,000, as set forth in sec- 
tion 6 of the bill, in my opinion, is a farce. We are spending 
$40,000,000 for the enforcement of the Volstead Act, yet are 
afraid to appropriate sufficient money for the proper inspec- 
tion of milk that will be allowed to come in from foreign 


countries. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to | 


the amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is rec- 


ognized. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- | 


mittee, this bill, H. R. 11768, purports to deal with a problem 
most vital to the existence of human life and most vital to the 
future of America, its mothers and children. It is a new propo- 
sition which heretofore the Government made no attempt to 
control but which it now undertakes to do by an act of Congress. 


It proposes to prohibit the importation into the United States | 


of milk and cream unless a person by whom such milk and 
cream is shipped or transported into the United States holds 


a valid permit from the Secretary of Agriculture. The bill pro- | 


vides that milk or cream shall be considered unfit for importa- 
tion unless it comes from cows that have passed the tuberculin 
test after an examination by a veterinarian of the United 
States or from the country from which such milk or cream is 
produced within one year previous to the time of importation 
showing that such cows are free from tuberculosis and also 
sanitary conditions of the dairy farm or plant of which such 
milk or cream is produced or handled by proper standards of 
sanitation. 

The States at all times have had their own control of milk 


problems and have spent millions of dollars in examination of | 


cows to make sure that they are free from tuberculosis so 
that the milk produced may not be dangerous to life and to 
the children of our country. 

This bill proposes to further safeguard the people of the 
United States, when milk is Imported from a foreign country, 


\ 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. That will not cut out our law. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true, but you are proposing a 
law which gives the United States Government control under this 
bill for the inspection and examination of milk and cream to 
be imported into the United States and for the purpose of pro- 
tecting public health. Why ftx a fine of only $50? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They do not expect any importation 
under this measure. This is an embargo measure. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I respectfully submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
we ought to restore a minimum of at least $100 for violation 


‘ r . - ‘4 eka. | of section 5 and also provide sufficient appropriation to make 
In line 3, page 5, strike out $100" and insert $50," and in line | this proposed law effective. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. There is_hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000 
per annum, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the 
provisions of this act. . 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read us follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Scnarer: Page 5, line §, after the word 
“of,” strike out “ $50,000" and insert in lieu thereof * $500,000.” 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if this bill is to be enacted into law with the proviso 
that only $50,000 is to be furnished for its enforcement, it 
would be placing the membership of this House in a ridiculous 
position. 

You are passing legislation to regulate the importation of 
milk from foreign countries. When you consider the length of 
the Canadian border alone, imagine how much law enforce- 
ment you can have if you have only $50,000 per annum as an 
appropriation, which amounts, in fact, to but $136.98 a day. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Does the gentleman want 
yee more money on the Department of Agriculture than 


say they can use? They say they can use only $50,000. 
Mr. SCHAFER. If the Department of Agriculture say they 
| need only $50,000 and the members of this committee 


ink the law can be enforced with an appropriation of only 

0.000, you absolutely admit the argument advanced by our 

Neague from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], that you are not 

ng to enforce this bill but that it is merely an embargo bill 
in a false disguise 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Does the gentleman think 
t+ is going to take as much money to keep out undesirable 

ilk as it takes to enforce the pure food act? 

ir. SCHAFER. My amendment calls for $500,000, and this 

ount is a great deal less than we expend each year to pre- 
yent shipments from foreign countries in violation of the Vol- 


stead Act. 
Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 
Mr. TINCHER. Has the gentleman thought out what the 


department could do with $500,000? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. And if the gentleman had followed 
the argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treap- 
vAy], wherein he stated that the department could not rely 
on the certifications of the Canadian municipal authorities, 
ihen you must go down to where the milk is produced and 
check up on their certificates, and how could they cover one 
small portion of the Dominion of Canada if they have at their 
disposal the small sum of $136.98 a day for the enforcement of 
this act? 


Mr. TINCHER. They think the Canadian authorities can 
make satisfactory inspections. 
Mr. SCHAFER. Then I do not agree with the opinion of 


the Department of Agriculture any more than I agree with 
them in their opposition to the Haugen Dill. 
administration you vote millions of dollars for special privilege 
legislation demanded by the great interests, but when it comes 
to questions in which the farmers and general public are 
interested, you make inadequate appropriations in the name 
of economy. I urge the Members of this House to exercise 
their legislative prerogatives and vote for my amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Has the gentleman secured the 
proval of the Budget for this? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I am not asking for the approval of the 
sudget. I am one of those who believes that Congress should 
legislate and that the time has about gone by when the people 
are going to continue to accept this autocratic Mussolini form 
of government which we are having under the present ad- 
ministration. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. Nothing in this act is Intended nor shall be construed to 
affect the powers of any State, or any political subdivision thereof, to 
regulate the shipment of milk or cream into, or the handling, sale, or 
other disposition of milk or cream in, such State or political subdivision. 


ap- 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 17, page 5, after the word “ subdivision,” insert the words 
“after the milk and/or cream shall have been lawfully imported under 
the provisions of this act. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk coneluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Dower, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
11768) to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the 
United States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry 
of the United States and protecting the public health, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 


Under this | 
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The bill was ordered to be 
was read the third time. 

Mr. BLACK of New York 
mit the bill to the Committee on 


Mr 
Agriculture, with instructions 


Speaker, I 
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engrossed, read a third time, and 


move to recom- 


to report the same back forthwith with an amendment. 


The 


SPEAKER. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. 


Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 
I am opposed to it 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Brack of New York moves to recommit the bill te the Com 
miitee on Agriculture, with instructions to that committee to report 
the ime back forthwith with the following amendment 

On page 4, line 13, after the word “ States,” insert: “ Providing 
That on the application to the Secretary of Agriculture by the gov 
ernor of any State such suspension and revocation shall not apply to 


milk and cream proposed to be shipped into such State.” 


Mr. 


HAUGEN, 


on the motion to recommit. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 


tleman from New York to recommit the bill. 


Mr. 


The 


nays will 


BLACK of New 
| and nays. 
SPEAKER. 
the yeas and nays. 
rise 


York. 


and stand 


The gentleman 
Those in favor of ordering the yeas and 


until {After 


from 


counted. 


New 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 


The question is on the motion of the gen- 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 


York demands 


counting. 


Eleven Members have risen, not a sufficient number. 
So the yeas and nays were refused. 


The SPEAKER. 


tleman from New York to recommit the bill. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 


Mr. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. 
on the ground that there is not a quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair 
One hundred and sixty-seven 
quorum. The Doorkeeper will 


at 
call the roll. 


The question was taken; and 


Arms will bring in absent 


not voting 151, as follows: 
[Roll No. 128] 
YEAS—72 


Almon 

Auf der Heide 
Bell 

Black, N. Y. 
Black, Tex. 
Box 

soylan 
Brand, Ga, 
Briggs 
Browning 
Bulwinkle 
Rusby 
Byrns 
Carew 
Chapman 
Collier 
Collins 

Cox 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Adkins 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Aswell 
Ayres 
tacharach 
tachmann 
Bacon 
Bailey 
Barbour 
Beedy 
Beers 
Begg 

3oles 
Bowles 
jowman 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Burton 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Carss 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Cole 
Colton 
Coyle 
Crowther 


Crosser 
Cullen 

Curry 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Douglass 
Drewry 
Driver 
Edwards 
Gardner, Ind, 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Gasque 
Gifford 
Green, Fla, 
Griffin 
Hammer 
Harrison 
Hill, Ala. 


will count. 
Members are 
close the 
Members, 


doors, 
and 


The question is on the motion of the gen- 


LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 11, noes 118. 
Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote 


{After counting.] 


present; not a 
the Sergeant 
the Clerk will 


there were—yeas 72, nays 207, 


Huddleston 
Jeffers 
Johnson, Tex. 
Kindred 
LaGuardia 
Lankford 
Lindsay 
Lowrey 
McDuffie 
McSwain 

Mead 

Mooney 

Norton 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, N. Y¥. 
Oldfield 

Darks 


NAYS— 207 


Crumpacker 
Darrow 
Davey 
Davis 
Denison 
Dickinson, lowa 
Doughton 
Jowell 
Dyer 

slick 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Faust 

Fenn 

Fish 

Fort 

Foss 
French 
Furlow 
Gallivan 
Gambrill 
Garber 
Gibson 
Glynn 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Gorman 
Graham 
Green, lowa 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hale 

Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Hardy 


Hare 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hersey 
Hickey 

Hill, Md. 
ITill, Wash. 
Hoch 

Hogg 
Hooper 
Houston 
Hudson 
Hull, Tenn, 
Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, William FB. 
Irwin 

James 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Il. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Kelly 
Kendall 

Kerr 
Ketcham 
Kiess 

Kopp 
Lampert 
Lazaro 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Letts 
Linthicum 
Little 

Lozier 


Peery 
Perlman 
Quin 

Ragon 
Rankin 

Reed, Ark. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Somers, N. Y. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Tucker 
Tydinges 
Underhill 
Vinson, Ga, 
Vinson, Ky. 
Weaver 
Whittington 
Wilson, Miss. 
Wright 


Lyon 
McClintic 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
McReynolds 
McSweeney 
Magee, N. Y. 
Magrady 
Major 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin, Mass. 
Menges 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Montgomery 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morgan 
Morrow 
Nelson, Mo, 
Newton, Minn. 
O'Connor, La. 
Parker 
Porter 

Pou 

Pratt 

Purnell 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Rathbone 
Reed, N. ¥. 
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Robinson, lowa 
Rogers 

Rom juc 
Rowbottom 
Rubey 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sandlin 


Schafer 
Schneider 
Scott 


Sears, Fla, 
Sears, Nebr. 
Seger 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Sinnott 


Aldrich 
Allen 
Allgood 
Authony 
Appleby 
Bankhead 
Barkley 

Keck 

Berger 
Bixler 

Bland 
sianton 
Lsloom 
Bowling 
Ibritten 
Browne 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Butler 
Canfield 
‘arpenter 
‘arter, Calif, 
‘arter, Okla. 
‘eller 

leary 
‘onnally,Tex, 
‘onurry 
‘onnolly, Pa. 
‘ooper, Ohio 
‘ooper, Wis. 
‘orning 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Davenport 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Loy le 


te se 


Smith 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Sproul, (1. 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 

Swing 

Taber 

Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 


NOT VOTING 


Drane 

Eaton 

Elliott 

Ellis 

Esterly 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
Fitzgerald, W. T. 
‘letcher 

‘reur 
‘redericks 

‘ree 

‘reeman 
‘rothingbam 
‘ulmer 

‘unk 

Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Greenwood 
lilawes 

1 ‘aday 
lioward 
Hludspeth 
Jacobstein 
Johnson, Ky. 
Jolnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash, 
Jones 

Kahn 

Kearns 


eee ee 


‘Keller 


Kemp 
Kiefner 
Kincheloe 
King 
Kirk 
Knutson 
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Temple 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Underwood 
Updike 
Vestal 


Vincent, Mich. 


Voigt 
Wainwright 
Walters 
151 
Kunz 
Kurtz 
Kvale 
Lanham 
Larsen 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga. 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Luce 
McKeown 
McLeod 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee, la, 
Mansfield 
Martin, La, 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Mills 
Montague 
Morin 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo. 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Patterson 
Peavey 
Perkins 
Phillips 
Prall 
Quayle 
Rainey 
Rayburn 
Reece 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


The Clerk anngunced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Celler (for) with Mr. Sweet (against). 


Mr. Sullivan 


(for) 
Mr. Oliver of New York (for) 


with Mr. 


Butler (against). 
with Mr. Snell (against). 


Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williams, IIL 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Wingo 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Wyant 
Yates 


Reid, Ill. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rouse 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Spearing 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
Suilivan 
Swartz 
Sweet 
Swoope 
Thatcher 
Tillman 
Tinkham 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 
Wefald 
Weller 
Welsh 
Whitehead 
Williams, Tex, 
Winter 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Zibiman 


Mr. Cleary (for) with Mr. Reid of Illinois (against). 


Mr. Connery 


(for) with Mr. Kiefner (against). 


Mr. Bloom (for) with Mr. Stalker (against). 
Mr. Weller (for) with Mr. Dickinson of Missouri (against), 
Mr. Prall (for) with Mr. Fletcher (against). 
Mr. Quayle (for) with Mr. Shreve (against). 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Mills with Mr. Crisp. 


Mr. McLeod with 
Mr. Luce with 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Howard, 
Mr, Carter of California with 


Mr. Lanham. 
Mr. Buchanan. 


Mr. Bland. 


Mr. Thatcher with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
Mr. Vare with Mr. Barkley. 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Garner of Texas. 


Mr. Perkins with 


Mr. 


Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Blanton, 
Mr. Stobbs with Mr. Hudspeth, 


Mr. Welch with 
Mr. ZihIman with 
Mr. Morin with 


Mr. Kemp. 
Mr. Carter of 
Mr. Kunz, 


Rankhead. 


Oklahoma, 


Mr. Newton of Missourt with Mr. Lea of California, 
Mr. Free with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Bowling. 
Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Gilbert. 
Mr, Carpenter with Mr. Fulmer, 
Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Allgood, 
Mr. Cramton with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Ellis with Mr. Corning. 
Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. McKeown. 


Mr. Reece with 


Mr. Drane. 


Mr. Woodruff with Mr. Martin of Louisiana, 


Mr, Tinkham with 


Mr. Tillman, 


Mr. Vaile with Mr. Steagall. 


Mr. Winter with 


Mr. Rouse. 


Mr. Swartz with Mr. Oliver of Alabama. 
Mr. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Sabath. 
Mr. Madden with Mr, Whitehead, 
Mr, Elliott with Mr. Upshaw. 


Mr. MacGregor 


with 


Mr. Woodrum, 


Mr. Freeman with Mr. Kincheloe. 


Mr. Michaelson with Mr, 


Larsen, 


Mr. latterson with Mr. Connally of Texas, 


Mr. W. T. 


Fitzgerald with Mr, Doyle. 


Mr. Anthony with Mr. Montague. 


Mr. Kearns with 


Mr. Fisher. 


Mr. Dempsey with Mr, Lee of Georgia, 
Mr. Knutson with Mr, Canfield. 








Mr. Merritt with Mr. Greenwood. 

Mrs. Kahn with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Jobnson of South Dakota with Mr. Jones. 
Mr. King with Mr. Jacobstein. 

Mr, Lehibach with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr, Rainey. 

Mr. Baton with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Rayburn, 

Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Steadman. 

Mr. Nelson of Maine with Mr. Williams of Texas. 
Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Spearing. 

Mr. Woodyard with Mr. Rutherford. 

Mr. Swoope with Mr. Wefald. 

Mr. Phillips with Mr. Peavey. 

Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, 
Mr, Esterley with Mr. Browne. 

Mr. Bixler with Mr, Beck. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Frear. 

Mr. R. G. Fitzgerald with Mr. Berger. 

Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr, Nelson of Wisconsin. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were cpened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill, 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. HavuGEn, a motion to reconsider the yote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be in order at any time during the remainder of the 
present session to move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H. R. 10277, which is the Green bill for the relief of World 
War veterans; and the bill S. 4059, which is the Civil War 
pension bill passed by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that it may be in order at any time before 
adjournment of this session to move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bills H. R. 10277 and 8. 4059. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to ask the gentleman, if this be 
agreed to, if the gentleman can give the House an idea of when 
these bills probably will be called up? 

Mr. TILSON. It would be my intention to call up the House 
bill for the relief of World War veterans as soon as possible, 
in order to give more time for the Senate to act upon it. The 
other bill relating to Civil War pensions has already passed 
the Senate, so that bill might or might not come up to-morrow. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Green bill in all prob- 
ability will come up to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; it will be my intention to bring it up 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection, 


THE UNJUST RATES OF THE REPUBLICAN TARIFF LAW 


Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the 
effect of the tariff upon different sections of the country and 
different industries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, the people of this Nation—the 
consumers, the public, especially the farming people of the 
country—have come to see and realize that the tariff law of the 
Republican Party as it exists at this time places an enormous 
and unfair burden upon them. 

That this is true has been brought out very clearly and 
forcibly during the discussion here in this House and in the 
press all over the country in connection with the consideration 
of legislation for the relief of the agricultural people of the 
United States, which legislation was killed here. 

Concerning the long suffering and subsequent death of the 
proposed farm-relief legislation there are two outstanding 
facts: 

1. The legislation for the farmers was killed; and 

2. The very interests which were largely instrumental in 
killing the legislation for agriculture are the same very great 
but exceedingly grasping and selfish interests that are them- 
selves growing richer and richer all the time on account of the 
fact that they have the advantage of legislation which has 
been enacted in their favor and for their protection. 
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The excessively high rates of the present tariff law make it 
possible for the great interests for whose benefit the law was 
made to tax the people of the United States, including the 
masses of our agricultural people, excessive prices for their 
«gods. In other words, the tariff law of the Republican Party 
simply enables these interests that are thus highly protected 
py the high rates in the law to amass untold wealth for 
themselves, and it is, of course, at the expense of all the 
other people of our country that they do it. That is not right; 
that is not fair; that is unjust and un-American. Our people 
have come to see and understand the wrongful and harmful 
features of this situation brought about by this tariff. And 
vet, as I have said, these very selfish interests, so highly pro- 
tected by legislation which is in their special favor, and by 
which they are enabled to reap a golden harvest at the expense 
of all other classes of our people, were against the legislation 
which was offered here for the benefit of the farming people 
of the country. 

In an Associated Press article carried a few days ago in the 
Washington Star the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
he being a Republican Member of this House, too, by the way, 
was quoted as having complained bitterly of the fact that 
while Mr. Andrew Mellon, the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Was in favor of the present tariff rates for the benefit of 
the highly protected special interests, he, Mr. Mellon, was not 


DICKINSON], | 


| and use. 


in favor of farm-relief legislation which the farmers wanted. | 


Representative Dickinson denounced Mr. Mellon's position in 
no uncertain terms, and he declared that the hand of “the 
interests, for whom he, Mr. Mellon, speaks” had been shown 
at last as being against the interests of the American farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly, in my judgment, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. DicKINsoNn] was correct when he referred to 
Mr. Andrew Mellon as the spokesman for certain great inter- 
ests, and he was still correct when he said that Mr. Mellon’s 
position against the proposed legislation to aid the agricul- 
tural industry meant that those great protected interests for 
whom Mr. Mellon spoke were arrayed against the interests 
of the farming people. According to the Associated Press re- 
port in the Star, Mr. Dickinson said further: 


Evidently Secretary Mellon has taken careful stock of the situation 
and is willing to array the city against the country. We do not 
welcome such a contest; on the contrary, we want to avoid it if it is 
humanly possible. But the farmer is an American—and an American 
will not accept serfdom without fighting to the last ditch. 


The people of the United States are paying enormous tribute 
every day into the ever-fattening purses of special interests 
who are enabled to place this burden upon all of the people by 
the unfair and excessively high rates of the Republican tariff 
law, the highest tax law ever hung about the necks of the people 
of America. 


Permit me to say again that the situation is not right; it is | 


unjust and un-American, and it certainly should be remedied. 


am using very freely the language and calculations of the Fair 
Tariff League. I am sure their findings will be of great 
interest to the public. The language used by the league in 
setting out statements of fact is admirable. I have great re- 
spect for the work of the league, and so, as I say, in this state- 
ment of facts I am using very freely the language of the Fair 
Tariff League, of No. 2 Rector Street, New York City. 
MANUFACTURERS AND THE TARIFF 
EAST AND WEST A COMPARISON AND CONTRAST 

The West is told that the tariff on manufactured commodities 
is in the interest of manufacturers. 

What manufacturers and where? 

When ip 1907 the National Associationof Manufacturers sent 
a tariff questionnaire to 14,000 leading manufacturers regarding 
the Dingley tariff, against which the association had previously 
protested, 55 per cent of the replies condemned that tariff, 
which is, for the most part, duplicated in to-day’s tariff. 
Only 5 per cent of the replies were against the reform of the 
tariff. 

A study of the effect of the tariff upon manufacturing in 
different parts of the country is illuminating. 

WHAT THE TARIFF DOES TO WISCONSIN 

Although Wisconsin has suffered less from the agricultural 
depression than almost any other Western State, it is of 
great importance that her people, and especially her farmers, 


| farmers, 





learn what are the forces that weaken agriculture and threaten | 


to reduce to peasantry most of the 30,000,000 Americans who 
live on the Jand. 

Wisconsin farmers are especially fortunate in the use they 
have made of their agricultural advantages. Her southern- 
most area is unusually fertile, and would prosper under almost 


| a8 a supposed further protection against Danish imports. 
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any circumstances, but her central and northern 
considered of little value 50 years ago. 

Since then farms that were worth little more than the cost 
of the deed have become very valuable. This largely because 
her State university in the latter part of the last century 
acquired a new conception of its opportunities and its respon- 
sibilities to the general body of the citizenship, from whom it 
drew most of its funds and its students. 

Said President Van Hise: 

The will the of Wisconsin tn any 
in which it can serve better than any other existing agency 


At that time there was no school of vocational education 
for grown people in connection with their work. Consequently 
the university taught men to lay concrete walks, taught small 
stores to keep their books better, taught mechanics to run their 
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ureas were 


university serve people capacity 


power machines better, by correspondence taught preachers 
from Michigan to Texas to preach better, taught civic im- 


provement to villages and cities. 

In the field of agriculture the university undertook to test 
every 10 acres of cultivated land for fertility, improvement, 
Professor Babcock discovered and guvye to the world 
gratis the Babcock test, whereby every farmer learned easily 
the productive worth of every cow and disposed of the poorer 
ones. 

Wisconsin became the greatest of the dairy States. 
once extremely poor, became rich, and their 
dren in unprecedented numbers attended the university. 

Farms that sold 50 years ago for $3800 now maintain numer- 
ous cattle valued at bundreds of dollats each and not a few 
worth $5,000 and $10,000, and sometimes $100,000 each. These 
cattle are not the playthings of rich people but give the day's 
living and profit to industrious sons of the soil. 

Wisconsin has (census of 1920) 1,795,004 dairy cows, or nearly 
one-tenth of the Nation's total. She produces 300,000,000 pounds 
of cheese, or 62 per cent of the Nation’s total production. Also 
101,747,791 pounds of butter, being exceeded in butter produc- 
tion only by Minnesota (166,500,000 pounds) and Iowa (115,- 
502,000 pounds). 

Butter, cheese, and condensed milk constitute her most im- 
portant manufacturing industry in the value of the product, 
$217,143,000. 

In 1924, of her 21,894,000 acres of farm lands, 8,674,000 acres 
were pastures and 10,126,000 were in crops, these crops being 
mostly for the support of her dairy herds and fed on the farm 
or in the county in which they were produced. The exceptions 
were white potatoes, sugar, and tobacco. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURE AND THE TARIFF 

It used to seem necessary to explain why a protective tariff 
on American farm products is almost worthless excepting only 
on wool, sugar, and flaxseed, of which products the United 
States grows less than half of its requirements, and on such 


Her 
chil- 


| minor products as nuts, prunes, and grapefruit. 
In discussing the tariff, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I | . : val 


The recent experience with butter and wheat seems to have 
driven the truth home to every mind. 

On March 6, 1926, by proclamation of President Coolidge, the 
tariff on butter was raised from 8 cents per pound to 12 cents 
On 
that day the New York price of butter of Danish quality was 
43% cents per pound. Two weeks later, March 20, it was 4144 
cents. April 16, 1926, it was 37% cents, the lowest price for 
the year to date. Instead of the price going up when the tariff 
was increased 4 cents per pound, the price went down con- 


| tinuously with a loss of 5% cents in 40 days. 


DAIRY PRopUCTS 

In 1924 the value of American dairy products was $2,600,- 
000,000. Collectively they are by far the greatest single farm 
products and one-fifth of the net value of all farm products. 

BUTTER 

The United States produces 1,900,000,000 pounds of butter 
annually. There is an annual increase of about 530,000 dairy 
cows. In 1924, 8,267,000 pounds of butter were exported. Of 
these exports 28 per cent went to free-trade England in com- 
petition with Denmark and the world. In that year 19,405,000 
pounds were imported, mostly from Denmark. That is, in our 
months of large production we meet world prices in England, 
but in our winter months, when large quantities of storage but- 
ter are consumed, Denmark and New Zealand send a little 
butter to the United States. 

Whatever the tariff is, the United States production of but- 
ter, cheese, and condensed milk will be right at the export price 
margin. Any artificial or other stimulation in prices will in- 
crease the herds. Also, the production from any given herd 
will respond immediately to the extent of 10 per cent to better 
care. 
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Says Mr. D. H. Hibbard, of the department of economics of 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture: 

A tariff on butter and cheese is about as effective as Wouter Van 
Twiller’s campaign against the Swedes carried on by proclamation. 

Commissioner Edward 
Department of Markets, says: 

A tariff can not help the price of any commodity the output of 
which can not be controlled. As farm products come in this class, the 
tariff is a humbug so far as agriculture is concerned. 


We have seen how the 50 per cent increase in the tariff on 


Nordman, of the Wisconsin State | 


butter, March 6, 1926, was immediately followed by a serious | 


decrease in the price. 

Wisconsin dairymen will prosper, not from the tariff, but 
through the industry and intelligence which has distinguished 
them the world over. 

Great Britain depends upon Denmark for her butter, taking 
from 65 per cent to 70 per cent of ali Danish exports. Germany 
takes 25 per cent. In 1923 Great Britain and Germany took 90 
per cent of all Danish butter exported. In 1924 they took 94 
per cent, If the American tariff had been lowered materially 
on March 6, 1926, instead of being raised, thereby giving Den- 
mark better access than before to the. American market, Great 
Britain would necessarily have bid up Danish prices enough to 
meet British requirements and prevent any large shipments to 
the United States. As in the case of corn and wheat, the tariff 
on dairy products is desirable. It comforts American farmers, 
but it does not help them considerably in paying their bills. 

CHEESE 

America produces 400,000,000 pounds of cheese annually. It 
imports about 60,000,000 pounds. As says the Department of 
Commerce, “ Cheese imports consist mainly of types not made 
to any extent in the United States, and come largely from Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and the Netherlands.” Italian cheese is 
made mostly from goats’ milk and imported for the use of Ital- 
ians in the United States. The cheese from other countries is 
especially desired by epicures who buy regardless of prices. 

CONDENSED MILK 

In 1924 the United States produced 1,774,881,000 pounds of 
condensed, evaporated, and powdered milk, of which 211,543,000 
pounds were exported. Exports were many times more than 
in pre-war years. Germany, neighbor to Denmark, took three- 
tenths of these exports and free-trade England and Cuba took 
another three-tenths. As the prices of all dairy products are 
interdependent, these exports of condensed milk and cheese, like 
butier, indicate that on the whole American prices of dairy 
products are on an international basis, without material help 
from the tariff. 

In 1924 the United States sold Denmark $44,500,000 of various 
commodities. Against these sales it bought from Denmark 
only $6,000,000. May not little friendly Denmark send the 
United States something against her purchases? 

Likewise, in 1924 the United States sold Germany $440,000,000 
and lent her in addition $200,000,000. Against these sales and 
loans the United States admitted German imports valued at 
only $1389,000,000, The United States sold the British Empire 
$1,000,000,000 more than it bought from that Empire. It is not 
poor policy for the United States to let such good customers sell 
it something occasionally. Not to do so, or to make these sales 
very diflicult, as at present, is especially hurtful to American 
farmers, Whose products constitute the major part of the pur- 
chases of these countries from America. 

So of wheat. March 6, 1924, the President raised the duty on 
wheat from 30 cents a bushel to the present rate, 42 cents, as 
a further protection against imports from Canada. On that 
date the price of wheat in Chicago was $1.15¢ per bushel. 
Almost immediately there was a slump in the Liverpool market, 
and on March 27 wheat sold in Chicago for $1.00% per bushel 
a loss of 1144 cents per bushel in 21 days, when some farmers 
had hoped for an inerease of 12 cents a bushel, being the 
amount of the tariff increase. In recent months the price of 
wheat in Minneapolis has frequently been only from 2 cents 
to 8 cents higher per bushel than in Winnipeg, although the 
tariff has been 42 cents. 

CORN 

The United States produces three times more corn than all 
the rest of the world. More than 90 per cent of this corn is fed 
to livestock on the farm or in the county in which the corn 
is raised. It goes to market in the form of pork and beef. 
Less than 5 per cent of it is subject to price influence from 
imports from Argentina, our only competitor, to our Atlantic 
senboard 

As the freight from New York to Liverpool is about 13 cents 
a bushel on corn, and the same rate from Argentina, evidently 


= 
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Argentina saves about 13 cents per bushel In meeting our corn 
in Liverpool rather than in New York. 

The company that has imported three-fourths of what little 
Argentine corn has entered the country in many years says 
that Argentine corn is of the flint variety that is fed to chick. 
ens and is worth decidedly less than American corn. It is not 
good as feed for livestock generally. 

OTHER CEREALS 


So of oats and other cereals. America is the great food 
producer of the world. It exports such vast quantities to 
Europe that domestic price must be Liverpool prices less ocean 
freights to that port. 

Nor can American farmers limit production. The world is 
producing much less food per capita than 50 years ago. It 
needs more food, not less. Also, America’s production per acre 
is much less, in some cases only half of the production of other 
advanced countries. With the coming years her production per 
acre must increase. 

CALCULATIONS BASED ON GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 
Farr TARIFF LEAGUE, 
, New York City, May 1, 1926. 

The following calculations are based upon Government statistics and 
approved by competent and dependable authorities. 


WHAT THE TARIFF DOES TO WISCONSIN 





(Population, 2,801,000. Farm population, 920,037, Nonfarmers, 
1,881,000) 
Agricultural schedule 
Tariff 
Y Cost to Cost to 

United States crops | gain toa farmers nonfarm- Cost to Cost to 
materially bene- | few Wis- eins ing popu- State United 
fited by the tariff consin onmers lation Rtates 


farmers 


a ) 


000 | $300, 000, N00 





a. $353. 000 | $2, 530,900 | $5, 173, 000 | $7, 703, 

Sugar beets 409, 000 1,840,000 | 3, 762,000 5, 602,000 | 216, 000, 000 
Flaxseed... 20, 000 276, 000 56A, 000 840, 000 30, 000, 000 
Lemons... ‘i None. 92, 000 188, 000 280, 000 10, 000, 000 
ee asenediicces None. 1, 564,000 | 3,20;,000 | 4,771,000 53, 000, 000 





—— | A eenniipisietined 
762, 000 | 6,302,000 | 12, 894,000 | 19,196,000 | 609, 000, 000 








1 Wool, 1925 clip, 2,043,670 pounds. 
2 On the basis of 60 per cent sugar tariff going to farmers and 40 per cent to sugar 
actories: 


Farmers as consumers lose on agricultural schedule, gross. $6, 302, 000 
A few farmers gain on agricultural schedule__-.....-_-__ 762, 00U 


Loss to farmers on agricultural schedule, net___ ~~~ 5, 540, 000 
The State as a whole loses on agricultural schedule, net_. 18, 454, 000 


Farmers lose on their own schedule $5 to $1 of gain. 
The State loses on agricultural schedule $16 to $1 of gain. 


Manufacturers’ schedule 
[On the basis of one-half of duties added to prices in certain industries] 








Cost to Cost to 


| 
| Cost to 

















Cost to 
farmers as | nonfarming . ; 
consumers | population| 5tte {Vises States 

Heavy steel products._......---- $4, 600, 000 | $6, 583, 000 |$11, 183,000 | $875, 000, 000 
Light steel products._...........} 6,900,000 | 14, 107, 000 21, 007, 000 750, 000, 000 
General-store merchandise - .- - .- 22, 080, 000 | 45, 144, 000 | 67, 224, 000 2, 475, 000, 000 

Tele. cach Se 33, 580, 000 | 65, 834, 000 | 99, 414, 000 3, 600, 000, 000 
Loss to farmers on manufacturers’ schedules_..-...-.-.. $33, 580, 000 
Loss to State on manufacturers’ schedules.._._.___.--__ 99, 414, 000 


Farmers lose on all of above schedule, net $39,120,000, or $51 to $1 
of gain. 

The State loses on all ofabove schedules, net $117,848,000, or $155 to 
$1 of gain. 


Aguinst this loss of $117,848,000 to the people of Wisconsin is 
to be offset the tariff profits of stockholders in her steel, alumi- 
num, and electrical machinery, and other overprotected indus- 
tries. So much of the capital stock of these industries is 
owned outside of the State and sold in Wall Street that the 
tariff gain to residents of Wisconsin can not be estimated with 
any accuracy. See Fair Tariff League’s leaflet, Protection and 
American Production (20 cents on request). 

For details on farm products not listed above see context. 
The tariff on those other farm products is of too little direct 
benefit to be figured in money returns. This because these 
other crops are exported at competitive or world prices, and 
export prices of these products determine domestic prices. 

WooL 


As America imports about 60 per cent of requirements of 
wool, evidently the price is the foreign price, plus ocean 
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freights, plus the tariff, and domestic woolgrowers have only 
io meet the price of imported wool. 

We need a reasonable tariff on wool, but the wool tariffs as 
written, almost without exception ever since the Civil War, 
have been wretchedly unscientific and oppressive. Garfield 
said that the wool tariff made him so angry that— 

1 could walk a mile to pick a sheep. 


President Taft declared the 
the Payne tariff “ indefensible.” 


wool and woolen schedule 
Chairman Payne said of it: 
I could change it just as easily if they’d only let me. 


of 


The wool tariff is 31 cents per pound of scoured wool. This 
gives the growers of almost all of the domestic qualities only 
about 30 per cent protection; but it shuts out of the country, 
by rates running from 100 per cent to 150 per cent and more, 
the coarser cheap-goods wools not grown in this country, which 
our people of modest means should use in abundance. As it is, 
our woolen Clothing is of poor wearing quality, and instead of 
these cheaper wools our manufacturers use 80,000,000 pounds 
of old rags and shoddy. This shoddy is worked over and over 
again as old clothes are discarded until the shoddy becomes 
“mungo,” a sort of wool dust, and American rags sell in 
England for one-fourth less than the rags of another country. 

A tariff of 30 or 35 per cent would give American wool- 
growers as much protection as now and would save American 
consumers $200,000,000, 

Accurate calculation based upon the census of 1919 shows that 
the duty on wool costs American wool buyers $101,338,770. 
this first cost must be allowed a mark up to the wool buyer 
of 10 per cent for his expenses and profit, to the spinner 15 
per cent, the cloth manufacturer 174% per cent, the clothing 
manufacturers 224% per cent, and the retailer 3344 per cent, 
all these percentages based on selling prices. This pyramiding 
of the wool duty into the finished clothing multiplies the origi- 
nal wool tariff three times and makes the duty cost the public 
fully $300,000,000, or five times more than it should. 


Woolgrowing is of no consequence to farmers east of the | 


Mississippi, except in Ohio and Kentucky. Nearly three-fourths 
of American wool is raised by great western flockmasters in the 
Mountain States and in Oregon, California, and Texas. These 
big flockmasters live in towns and cities and send their sheep 
with a few herders into the Federal reserve districts for summer 
at a cost for pasturage of from 6 to 8 cents per adult sheep, 
with no charge for lambs, which are 75 per cent as numerous as 
the adults. In winter they graze on wild and desert lands, 
with an average charge of from 60 to 90 cents per sheep for 
feed during storms. It is this handful of western sheep raisers 
who write the wool tariff, and together with western sugar fac- 
tories conspire with eastern manufacturers to the end that 
these three groups make the tariff, without consideration of 
the interests of the general public. 

How few woolgrowers profit by the tariff, even in the Moun- 
tain States, is partly indicated by recent returns for two 
counties in Montana, Lewis and Clark and Pondera, with 24,000 
inhabitants, including 115 woolgrowers and 75,000 sheep. 
Twenty-eight per cent, or 82, of these woolgrowers have only 
from one to five sheep each, and get an average of only $2.75 
each from the tariff. Eighteen woolgrowers own 66,000 sheep, 
and get nine-tenths of the tariff benefit. That is, 18 owners 
get the tariff profit and 24,000 other residents pay the duty. 

Woolgrowing is of slight consequence to Wisconsin farmers. 
Their 1925 clip was only 2,043,670 pounds. On this basis a few 
Wisconsin woolgrowers gained from the tariff. $353,000, while 
Wisconsin farmers as a whole, as consumers of wool, lost 
2,580,000 and the State as a whole lost $7,703,000. The United 
States lost $300,000,000. 

As stated, four-fifths of this great loss should be saved by a 
80 per cent straight duty on the foreign value of wool, and 
this without reducing the protection of American wool growers. 

SUGAR 

As in the case of wool, we import (from Cuba almost 
exclusively) much more sugar than we produce. Consequently 
the entire sugar duty is added to the price of the domestic 
product, at a total cost to the public in its sugar bill in 1925 
of about $240,000,000, The sugar duty costs several times more 
than the entire value of the domestic crop, nor do the sugar 
growers get more than a fraction, about one-ninth of what 
the public pays in the duty. 

Nor does the money that our sugar growers get from the 
tariff mean that much profit to them by any means. When the 
price of sugar is low the sugar-beet growers of our Mountain 
States, where two-thirds of our sugar is grown, suffer des- 
perately from the low price of their beets. Apparently, at 
these times, whatever they get from the tariff goes into the 


To | 


| above 


| were all but bankrupt. 
| Share, or 64 per cet on each share of common stock, formerly 
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ground with the seed and does not come back. It is only 
when the price of sugar at the western factories goes above 
5 cents per pound that these sugar growers begin to make a 
protit. 

As the beet growers get only one-half of the price increase 
this 5 cents per pound, it is evident that any real 
udvantage from the tariff is divided between the beet growers 
und the sugar factories. The factories get one-half of the 
tariff or 1 cent a pound, when they are entitled to no protec- 
tion because it costs only about cents of labor to convert 
the sugar beets into a dollar’s worth of sugar. 

We here see who get the benefit of the sugar tariff and why 
sugur refineries have had tremendous influence in our public 
life and our tariff makers. For instance, the Great Western 
Sugar Co. is a consolidation of several factories in 1905. It 
began with paid-in preferred stock $15,000,000, and common 
Stock, $10,544,000, all water. It is an overpowering influence 
in the beet-sugar situation and typical of its competitors. 

For the seven years ending February 28, 1923, the Great 
Western Sugar Co.’s net earnings after charges and preferred 
dividends averaged $12.01 on its common stock of $25 par 
Value, or nearly 50 per cent per year. During much of this 
time the farmers who supplied this company with its beets 
In 1924 the profits were about $16. per 


all water, 

Said the president of the company in 1924, “ Since organiza- 
tion in 1905, the company has disbursed as dividends on its 
common stock—once all water—8$36,308,177 in cash and $4,423,- 
500 in common stock, and after paying such dividends at a 
surplus exceeding $30,000,000.” 

Does this leave any question who gets the sugar duty—the 
furmers or the factories? 

Sugar beets are grown on only 3,495 farms in Wisconsin, or 
less than 1 farm in 20. In 1920 the beet-sugar acreage was 
12,737, with an output of 136,208 tons. In 1925 the acreage 
had increased to 17,887, but the tonnage decreased to 117,849. 
The relative unimportance of sugar growing in Wisconsin is 
indicated by the value of its sugar beets in 1919, $1,498,000 
as compared with the sum realized from cheese, butter, and 
condensed milk, which, as before stated, was $217,145,000 in 


| 1923. 


Neither Wisconsin nor any other State east of the Mississippi 
can raise sugar beets to any such advantage as the irrigated 
Mountain States where the water supply is under complete 
control. Rains when the crop is maturing give bulk with a defi- 
ciency in sugar content. The Mountain States raise sugar at 
1 cent per pound less cost than the Eastern States. 

The present tariff could be reduced one-half with adequate 
protection to the Mountain States with a saving of $120,000,000 
in the publie’s sugar bill. The tariff should provide that sub- 
stantially the full duty shall go to the growers. England has 
so provided in the bounty that she gave to her sugar growers 
last year. 

Is it not strange that, in order to protect our own sugar-beet 
growers, we send about $46,000,000 of cash, or nearly twice 
what American growers get, to the sugar growers of Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines and their sugar factories, who 
raise sugar under substantially identical conditions with Cuba, 
except as there has been some very extensive mountain tunnel- 
ing for water in Hawaii with excellent profit. 

We have always called Cuba one of our “wards” along with 
these other islands, and yet we tax Cuban imports about 48 per 
cent, or $125,000,000 a year, and send a gratuity of $46,000,000 
in cash to the other islands, their imports paying no duty. 

A few Wisconsin sugar grovers get from the tariff about 
$409,000, not all of it profit by any means. Wisconsin farmers 
as a whole, as consumers of sugar, lose $1,840,000 from the 
sugar tariff and the State loses $5,602,000. 

Wool and sugar are here considered at length, because they 
are the only crops from which Wisconsin farmers get any help 
from the tariff that can be estimated in real money, excepting 
a trifle on flaxseed. 

TOBACCO 

America is the world’s reservoir for tobacco. The 1924 crop 
was valued at $256,346,000, of which $166,000,000, or much more 
than half, was exported. Wisconsin is a considerable grower of 
filler tobacco of the export type. Evidently her growers can 
get no advance from the tobacco tariff. In the accompanying 
table, however, the estimates of the American Farm Bureau 
Association are accepted, placing the cost to American farmers 
of the tariff on the imported Turkish and other tobacco used 
by farmers at $5,300,000, which estimate is also used for non- 
farmers, although it does not allow for the further tariff cost 
of the high-grade and expensive tobacco used by the rich. 
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CITRUS FRUITS AND NUTS 

Lemons are protected 2 cents per pound, or about 90 per cent. 
Authorities say that our lemons can compete with foreign 
lemons under a decidedly lower tariff than the present, because 
ours are so superior in appearance, size, packing, and extract 
per lemon, that only the poor will use imported lemons at any- 
where near the same price. 

In Sicily, our principal competitor, and in other foreign 
countries little care is given to their cultivation; hence their 
quality. Lemons are an aid to health. They are needed in our 
great cities, for instance, by the 350,000 dwellers in the “ dark 
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rools 
five occupants, without natural light, and with only such 
ventilation as one room gets from another through an opening 
% feet by 4. 
The lemon tariff costs Wisconsin farmers $92,000, the State 
$280,000, and the Nation $10,000,000, 
ORANGES 
We export large quantities. We probably produce them, like 
Jemons, with cur machinery, as cheaply as any nation, 
dozen and weight. Importations are negligible and of inferior 
quality. 
FLAXSEED 


This is grown in the United States only for the linseed oil 


that is extracted from the seed. The duty is 40 cents a 
bushel, Oil cake, the residue after the extraction of the oil, | 
is on the free list. Oil crushers are given a rebate on their 


oil cake when exported and made from imported seed, This 
reduces the apparent duty of 40 cents on flaxseed to an effec- 
tive duty of 30 cents at most. 

li the first year of operation of the present tariff, 
carefully prepared weighted price averages show that 


farmers in the Northwest received a tariff benefit of about 19 


cents per bushel on 45 per cent of their flaxseed crop, and on | 


~ 
27 


their total crop an average of about cents per bushel, 

As consumers, farmers pay about twice their maximum effec- 
tive duty of 30 cents, or 62.7 cents per gallon on the clear lin- 
secd oil consumed. Only 10 per cent, however, of linseed oil is 
consumed as such. The other 90 per cent goes into linoleum, 
paint, varnishes, and so forth, 


To consumers of the latter product the ¢ 


7 


32.7 cents duty on 


clear oil becomes upward of $1.25, due to the necessary price | 


additions of manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers. 

A few Wisconsin growers of flaxseed get $20,000 from the 
tariff. Against this, Wisconsin farmers as a whole, as con- 
sumers, lose $276,000 and the State loses $840,000, The Nation 
loses $30,000,000, 

American producers of linseed oll are few in numbers, closely 
asseciated, and have been before the court for price lifting 
off and on for many years. They are politically influential 
and have always had unreasonably high protection. How can 
you “protect” anything that has only about 3 cents of labor 
to the dollar of product. Extracting linseed oil is about as 
simple as brewing tea. 

The United States Tariff Commission recently recommended 
to the President a substantial reduction in this tariff, with no 
reduction considered. on flaxseed. 

In the accompanying table it is estimated that the total re- 
ceived by Wisconsin farmers from the tariff on all their prod- 
ucts is $762,000, against which farmers lose as consumers, 
$6,302,000, They lose $5 to $1 of gain. The State loses on the 
agricultural schedule $19,196,000 or $16 to $1 of gain. 

THER TARIFF ON MANUFACTURES 

The Fair Tariff League, with the help of Federal, State, and 
other statisticians has analyzed $14,800,000,000 of general store 
merchandise representative of the manufactured purchases of 
the average citizen, This retails for approximately $80,000,- 
000,000, The league has likewise analyzed about $5,000,000,000 
worth of steel and other metal products. It has compared do- 
mestic and foreign prices and found that the whole of the 
tariff, and sometimes also the equivalent of ocean freight is 
added to domestic prices at wholesale and that this tariff addl- 
tlon is always doubled and sometimes trebled at retail. 


factured products it is carefully estimated that the tariff on 
these manufactured products (see table) costs Wisconsin farm- 
ers $33,580,000 and the State $99,414,000. It costs the Nation 
$3,600,000,000, 

Combining these losses with the losses on the agricultural 
schedule, Wisconsin farmers lose on the tariff as a whole, net, 
$39,120,000, or $51 to $1 of gain. 

The State loses on the tariff as a whole, net, $117,848,000, 
or $155 to $1 of gain, 

Aguinst this loss to Wisconsin of $117,848,000 is to be offset 
the tariff profits of her few citizens who own capital stock in 


of New York tenements, each room having from two to | 
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those Industries that get substantial benefit as is the case with 
such as her machine shops as produce machinery for wide dis- 
| tribution, her knit-goods manufacturers, electrical machinery, 
| steel works, and rolling mills. i 
As America exported $385,000,000 of machinery in 1925 


=), 
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it 
| is doubtful if these manufacturers gain much from the tariff. 
KNIT GOops 

Wisconsin knit-goods manufacturers gain 
tariff—witness their profits. 

Production of hosiery and knit goods in 1919 was $713,139.- 
689, of which $45,784,576 was exported against imports of 
$1,191,236. Exports were thirty-eight times greater than 
imports. 

Imports are mostly noncompetitive, novelties in quality or 
design, fancy French hose for women, for instance, and English 
golf stockings. One American exporter has more than 1,200 
merchant customers in free-trade England. Under free trade 
there would be few imports of ordinary European hosiery it 


much from the 





per | 








| ter at 5 per cent less than English producers could quote. 


On the basis that only one-half of the tariff is added to manu. | farmers an extra $100,000,000. 


is so poor in quality. 

The climax of cheap hosiery production seems to be reached 
in our automatic machines. They take 60,000. stitches per 
minute. A single operative running 25 or 30 machines knits 
1,800 pairs of men’s cotton socks per day. She gets 2 cents 
per dozen pair, netting her $3 per day—the lowest wage cost 
in the world per pair and the highest resulting wage per day. 

The hosiery manufacturers do not tell of the 2 cents per 


| dozen pa.rs, but only of the resulting $3 per day, which is twice 


the earnings of the European worker. By such talk they got 
a tariff of 50 cents per dozen pair on the working man's cotton 


hose against a total wage cost of 28 cents per dozen pair. 
1923, 
the | 


When they got this high duty these socks were retailing «at 
10 cents per pair. Soon after, the price was still 10 cents, but 
it was 10 cents per sock, not per pair. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


This is the tenth greatest industry in this country, according 
to the census of 1923. Its duty is 40 per cent. How much it 


j heeds this is partly indicated by America’s exports of $95,- 


000,000 in 1921 and more than 1920. The production of this 
machinery is controlled by two great corporations who, accord- 


_ing to the best information, have divided the world into selling 


zones with German producers, with the result that no electrical 
machinery is imported. 

This tax bears heavily upon the users of electric power in 
lighting, in transmission, and for a thousand other purposes. 
The profits of the manufacturers are staggering and show what 
the tariff means to them. 

STEEL 

America produces 64 per cent of the world output of steel 
and consumes 57 per cent. Her costs are marvelously low. 
Said Henry W. Oliver, of the United States Steel Corporation, 
July 27, 1897: 


We are mining ore at 
labor. 


present for less than 5 cents per ton for 


A vessel of 12,000 tons is loaded in one or two hours with 
one or two men using electric buttons and is unloaded into 
50-ton cars in about the same time. 

In July, 1925, the directors of the Street Railways of Man- 
chester, England, bought Americun rails delivered in Manches- 
At 
that time there were 100,000 idle workers in the British steel 
industry. 

Since their consolidations in 1901 American steel producers 


| have commonly charged American users as if the steel were 


produced in Europe and had paid 23 cents per hundred pounds 
of ocean freight plus (on heavy bars) 28 per cent duty. In 
October, 1923, for instance, the American price was $2.40 
against the European price of $1.60 per hundred potinds. In 
the face of their excessive domestic prices our steel producers 
export about $200,000,000 annually in open competition with 
European makers. 

The steel tariff is a great burden upon American life in this 
age of steel. It makes agricultural implements cost American 
It costs American railways 
about $500,000,000 in excess prices for their locomotives and 
other steel purchases. One way to lower freight costs is to 
relieve the railways of this burden. 

As the Wisconsin steel mills are owned mostly in the East 
the direct advantage of the steel tariff to Wisconsin investors 


is doubtful. 
ALUMINUM 


The aluminum tariff has always been added to prices. 

Aluminum is made of earth melted by coal or water power. 
The tariff is 5 cents per pound; with sheets, bars, and so forth, 
9 cents per pound, or about 40 per cent. In the 10 years ending 
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December 31, 1920, when the tariff was lower than now, the 
president of the trust said: 


The net earnings of the company after interests, taxes, depletion, 
depreciation, etc., have averaged in excess of $10,000,000 per annum 
for 10 years. 


When English producers, whose costs are as high as America’s, 
charged 15 cents per pound for ingots, their freight to New 
York was 2 cents and the tariff 5 cents, making 22 cents per 
pound duty paid. The American producer then charged 21 
cents, or 1 cent per pound less than the English price plus 
ocean freight plus the tariff. 

In Wisconsin are two wonderful factories making aluminum 
utensils on which the tariff averages 70 per cent. In one of 
these factories from 17,000 to 19,000 coffee pots are made daily 
almost without the touch of human hands. Should they be pro- 
tected by duty of 70 per cent? As the factories are owned 
mostly, if not entirely, outside the State and by the Aluminum 
rrust, it is doubtful if residents of Wisconsin get anything 
from the aluminum duties except high prices. 

Aside from the Wisconsin industries here named, none that 


are mentioned in the census of 1923 get any considerable ad- ; 


vantage from the tariff. The makers of wood pulp and of paper 
for newspapers get nothing. Makers of high-grade writing pa- 
pers and the like get considerable. Automobile manufacturers 
only get exorbitant prices on their purchases of materials, the 
excess cost being, of course, passed on to their consumers. 

It should be everywhere known that the great majority of 
American manufacturers get nothing of consequence from the 
tariff except high costs. 


In 1907 the National Association of Manufacturers sent a 
tariff questionnaire to 14,000 prominent manufacturers, Of 
those who replied 55 per cent were greatly opposed to the 


Dingley tariff of that day which is virtually duplicated in our 
present tariff. 
steel, aluminum, plate and window glass can add the tariff to 
their prices. Indeed, the tariff is responsible for most Ameri- 
can trusts because it invites, and almost compels, the manu- 
facturers to double and treble their profits by consolidations 
and agreements that will control prices and thereby add the 
tariff to their prices. 

What the tariff does to the manufacturers of different sec- 
tions of the country is clearly indicated by the following tables 
that show the principal manufacturing industries of Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and Connecticut, taken from the Federal census: 


MANUFACTURING IN WISCONSIN 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES RANKED BY THE VALUB OF THEIR PRODUCTS 
1, Slaughtering and meats. 

2. Automobiles. 

3. Leather, tanning. 

4. Cheese. 

5. Engines, steam, gas, and water. 

6. Foundry and machine shop products, 
7. Paper and wood pulp. 

8. Condensed milk. 

9. Flour mill products. 

10. Lumber and timber products. 

11. Butter. 

12. Boots and shoes. 

13. Agricultural implements. 

14. Furniture. 

15. Knit goods. 

16, Cars, railway, and general shop repairing. 
17. Shipbuilding, steel. 

18. Tires and tubes, rubber. 

19. Liquors, malt. 

20. Iron and _ steel. 

21. Confectionery and ice cream, 

22. Automobile bodies and parts. 

23. Electrical machinery. 

24. Brass and bronze products. 

25. Lumber and planing-mill products, 
26. Bread and bakery products. 

27. Stamped and enamel ware. 

28. Malt. 

29. Clothing, men’s. 

30. Canning and preserving. 

31. Printing, newspapers and periodicals, 
32. Aluminum ware. 

33. Food preparations. 

84. Boxes, wooden, packing. 


Of the above 34 principal industries only the twentieth, iron 
and steel, and the thirty-second, aluminum, have a complete 
price control of the market and add every cent of the tariff to 
their prices, and this without justification in their costs of pro- 


Only the trusts and the great corporations like | 
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duction; and electrical machinery where prices are lifted not 
only by domestic understanding but by world agreements. 
Brass, bronze, and copper products, the twenty-fourth, ma; 


be linked with these, as later explained. Also knit goods, the 
fifteenth industry in rank, and stamped and enamel ware, the 


twenty-seventh, get very considerable advantages from the vir- 
tual exclusion of foreign corapetition. 

Many of these industries are only western extensions of enst- 
ern companies owned wholly or mostly by eastern capitalists, 
and aluminum, and of the electrical machinery 
plants, and brass, and bronze, for instance. Because of this 
eastern ownership it is impossible to determine what udvantage 
Wisconsin capitalists get from these tariff but the per 
cent of profit is hirge for such Wisconsin people as own capital 
stock in these industries, 

On the whole there is very little gained even by Wisconsin 
manufacturers from the tariff and nothing to compare with the 
tariff loss to Wisconsin, which is carefully estimated in a table 
herewith at $117,848,000. Her greatest industries are the prepa- 


steel some 


rates, 


ration of foodstuffs: (1) Slaughtering, (4) cheese, (8) con- 
densed milk, (11) butter. Then come (12) boots and shoes, 
which ure free; (13) agricultural implements, also free, but 
greatly increased in price by the tariff; (14) furniture: (16) 


railway shop repairing, 
by the tariff 

Wisconsin is like Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, and many other 
agricultural States where manufacturing is considerably 
veloped. 

On the other hand, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Washington, 
Oregon, and most of the Southern States are almost exclusively 
agricultural. A list of Nebraska's 12 principal industries indi- 
cates what the tariff does to such States. Not one that is helped 
by the tariff, which only increases its costs of production. 


and other like industries not affected 


de- 


MANUFACTURING IN NEBRASKA (CENSUS 1929) 


Principal industries ranked by the value of their product 


1. Slaughtering and meat packing. 
2. Flour. 
| 8. Butter. 
4. Cars, railway, and shop repairs, 
| §&. Newspaper printing. 
6. Foundry and machine shops. 
7. Book and job printing. 
8. Automobile repairing 


9. Confectionery and ice cream, 
| 10. Food preparations. 

11. Poultry killing and dressing. 

12. Coffee roasting and grinding. 


Think of poultry dressing, coffee roasting, ice cream, news- 
paper printing, butter, and automobile repairing as 7 out of the 
12 principal manufacturing industries of a great State. 

Wisconsin and Nebraska typify the hurt of a tariff written 
by the East and for the East, and sapping the wealth of the 
West and South. The western manufacturer avoids most of 
the hurt by passing his excess costs on to consumers, who 
earry the load. 

American farmers as a whole lose at least one and one-half 
billion dollars annually from the tariff. 

CONNECTICUT 





It is when we consider Connecticut as representative of 
eastern manufacturing that our eyes are opened. No wonder 
Connecticut cries for a tariff as a leach would ery for blood if 
it had a voice. And in its tariff interests Connecticut> dupli- 
| cates Massachusetts, Rhede Island, New Jersey, aud Pennsyl- 
vania and in less. degree New York. 

MANUFACTURING IN CONNECTICUT (CENSUS 1920) 
Principal industries ranked the value of their product 
| Opposite each industry is shown the average tariff protection 
| which it enjoys. 
Industry 


according to 


Tariff per cent 


ye ee ee 45 
2. Cotton goods - : pda 12 

3. Foundry and machine shops.-_.......-...........-. 30 

4. Silk goods__ ~~ “ nie a pdeaetnaieelliiens oe 55 

| RE ane 40 
| 6. Electrical machinery _...~-~-~-- Stl aigbihes 40 
Dis IIE ik on 5 eticbin mabe cain oo wagon wb eeset ou 30 

8. Rubber tires_._.__-- SY sated 10 

9. Woolen goods__- on . 75-105 

| 10. Hats, fur felt esstsenendeatiptnresiieats iniahiiietytineitedaisiangl - 40 
11. Plated ware , oleeatmememamecnaedl in i 40—50 

12. Boots and shoes, rubber foe ae .* 25 

13. Corsets di Satie abd lvahnchiuqrevuehnd sii i 77 

14. Worsted goods......-..-.--.- one ases sinuses . 70-105 

15. Machine tools ..---~-.  ceeaal : 0 

sg "8. ee alt L iat 45 

i727. Bread, bakery products. 6.1.84 Wiiiesaicnsa ‘i Free. 

| 18. Suspenders, garters, etc_..--...-~-- 2 t5~55 
19. Typewriters - . nied otieteniitiesaaiielte . bree, 

20. Ficarme, muzzle-loading 25 
Fisearms; breeesloadging 2. ~...... in sedi cecuss a 75 
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Industry Continued Tariff per cent 
21. Needles, pins, ete lied saciid ala 5 
2”. Iron and steel forgings oan erenapennaenminnay 25 
24. Paper and pulp ; Pasi Diels 10-40 
24. Tools snes —- 30 
25. Clocks, alerm cleckes, kitehen clocks —_— 130 

Other clocks : te ae 257% 
26. Ordnance and accessories—_- : —_ . 49 
oe Iron and steel os - 28 
Zs. Knit goods eau : tad Sa 50-65 
20. Wire : . in tiaares 30 
30. Cutlery and edge tools é i> debie ww 

Cutlery - 100-220 


In the above table we see tariff rates that fairly reek with 
profits for every industry except the seventeenth in importance, 
bread, in which Connecticut is interested only as a consumer, 
und in the nineteenth, typewriters, in the production of which 
American manufacturers hold their own the world over— 
an indication of the low duties that would suffice other Ameri- 
can industries if only the public knew. 

The area of Connecticut is so small and her manufacturers 
ure so closely associated that it may be taken for granted that 
the turiff is added to their prices in large amounts and often 
in full. 

Her manufacturers of brass, bronze, and copper products (1) 
have a production (census of 1920) of $169,550,000 and a tariff 
of 45 per cent profits of $38,268,000 in 10 years. 

Cotton goods are said by historians and economists to be the 
basis of New England’s wealth from the beginning. Said a 
New England cotton-mill investor: 

It is customary with us to put $2,500,000 into a cotton mill, capi- 
talize it at $10,000,000, and then cry because we make only 6 per cent 
on the capital. 


Two-thirds of the 9,000,000,000 yards of cotton goods made 
in the United States, being cheaper and coarser grades, are 
made in the United States cheaper than anywhere else in the 
world, and are exported freely. The tariff on cotton goods 
imported averages 42 per cent. The industry is, however, 
suffering from war-time overcapitalization and because cottons 
are being largely superseded by silks. 

SILKS 


Under the former silk tariff of 45 per cent not a yard of for- 
eign silks were imported except such as were so different in 
quality or design that well-to-do women would buy some re- 
gardless of price. Also, there were considerable importations 
of the special cheap silks of China and Japan of poorer quality 
than American mills are willing to make, 

The silk duty was increased on woven fabries from 45 per 
cent to 55 per cent simply to increase the profits of American 
factories and in face of the fact that under the lower duty 
Connecticut's principal factory, the Cheeney’s, had increased its 
capital out of profits $14,000,000 in the 16 years ending with 
1921; that is, from $7,000,000 to $21,000,000, in addition to 
dividends. 

Two more instances will suffice to show how the handy Con- 
gressmen from Connecticut serve Connecticut manufacturers. 

CUTLERY 

The cutlery manufacturers of Connecticut have been in price- 
fixing agreements, according to the best information, off and on 
for years. Just before the present tariff they were exporting 
48 per cent of their entire production of table cutlery. In the 
face of this the duty was made 10 cents on a kitchen knife that 
was selling at the factory for 44% cents, the duty being an in- 
ducement for the manufacturers to lift their prices to the top 
of the tariff wall. 

A maker of sheep-shearing machines recently wished to get 
the best possible quality of cutters. The manufacturer ordered 
some of these sheep cutters of special quality from England, 
expecting to pay a duty of 30 per cent as “ manufacturers of 
metal,” or 20 per cent as the tariff rate on hand and power 
cutters. Instead his attention was called to paragraph 357, 
whereunder sheep cutters and animal clippers were taxed 15 
cents ench plus 45 per cent. Consequently, on an invoice of 
$1,026 he had to pay a duty of $1,811, or 176 per cent. This 
duty trebles the price, and when the farmer gets the clippers 
he will have to pay at retail at the rate of $6 for each dollar 
of foreign factory price. This is usual with many imported 
articles, 

CLOCKS 

Here again we see the fine hand of the Connecticut tariff 
maker. The rich purchaser who pays at retail $150 or more 
for a wall clock pays only 25 per cent duty, but the poor man 
who wants a kitchen clock must pay 130 per cent duty, and 
about the same on alarm clocks. 

So of firearms. As no one wants muzzle-loading guns, the 
tariff is low on them—25 per cent. On breech-loading guns, 
which people do want, the tariff runs about 75 per cent. 
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It has taken 100 years to work out the devilish ingenuity 
with which Connecticut and the affiliated manufacturers of 
near-by States confuse the public by provisions in the tariff 
law which only experts can understand, and not they until 
they get contidential information about factory prices. 

This is illustrated by the statement of Col. George Tichenor, 
who framed the Dingley and the McKinley tariffs at the re- 
quest of their authors. Said Colonel Tichenor: 


The public won't staud for duties of more than 40 per cent, so I 
am making them look like 50 per cent, but by wording that the public 
won't understand I am lifting the rates the Lord knows how high. 


Nine-tenths of the tariff rates on eastern highly finished 
manufactures are so written that only experts can figure them 
out, and the actual duties are often astonishingly high. 

For instance, Alexander Hamilton, the “father of protec- 
tion,” in America’s first tariff, made the duty on knives 10 per 
cent. The present rates fill 50 full printed lines, and by mys- 
terles that few can figure out the duties are lifted up to 220 
per cent. 

Oriental and Axminster rugs are definitely listed at 55 per 
cent duty; but another paragraph that no one would think 
of, far removed from this rate, provides that anything with 
fringe on it shall pay 90 per cent. Consequently a Turkish rug 
with 50 cents of knotted fringe on one end is lifted to 90 per 
cent duty. 

Toys are taxed 70 per cent, a tax on education; but this 70 
per cent covers the packing also, and lifts the duty to 90 per 
cent. 

Tariff rates on the highly finished products of eastern fac- 
tories bear no relation to the “difference in the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad,” which is the rule of measurement 
laid down by both political parties. 

So long as western and southern farmers, manufacturers, 
Wage earners, and others will stand for this eastern-made 
tariff they will be drained by the East and the profits of 
eastern industries will rival the wealth of Aladdin. 

The injustices of the tariff injures seriously four-fifths of 
the manufacturers of the West and South. 

To the tricky manufacturers of the Eastern States the tariff 
is a goiden shower of wealth and profit. It is their way of 
getting the foodstuffs and cotton, the services, and the prod- 
ucts of the West and South at low prices, often below the cost 
of production. They get these things at lower prices than free- 
trade England pays, for England pays with gold, while the 
HKastern States pay in merchandise at exaggerated prices. 

This is said without resentment or ill will. Once the people 
of Connecticut did not know better than to burn grandmothers 
as witches, and like the good people of the South they bought 
and sold slaves. We all learn slowly when knowledge de- 
creases profit. So long as the West and South accept and their 
Representatives vote for tariffs like the present they can only 
blame themselves for the consequences, 

Meantime our yearly exports of two and one-half_ billion 
dollars’ worth of manufactured products show what eastern 
manufacturers can do in meeting world competition when they 
want to. 

America exports more of domestic manufactured products 
than any other nation in the world, having surpassed Great 
Britain for the first time in 1925. 

The important thing in the tariff is to see it with clear eyes 
and to require an honest revision with the facts on the table. 
Such a revision will lower living costs some $5,000,000,000 and 
save farmers at least one and one-half billion dollars annu- 
ally, thereby giving the “farm relief" that is so necessary for 
the restoration of 30,000,000 farm people whose present suffer- 
ings are indicated in the present value of the farm lands of the 
Nation, which were only 5 per cent higher im 1925 than in 
1910, 15 years ago, an increase in value of only one-third of 
1 per cent per annum for 15 years. Wisconsin farm lands, how- 
ever, were 33 per cent more valuable in 1925 than in 1918, due 
largely to new farms in the cut-over timber areas in her north- 
ern section, 

The above comparison of Eastern and Western States con- 
firms the statement of Congressman Littlefield, of Maine, in 
1908 when the Dingley tariff was being rewritten without mate- 
rial changes, by the Payne tariff, which was again virtually 
rewritten in the present tariff. Said Mr. Littlefield: 


We New Englanders know that the Dingley tariff— 


Dingley was from Maine— 
was written by New England for New England, and that when that 
goes we will never get another as good, 

Mr. Littlefield could not imagine at that time that New Eng- 
land would write our tariffs again and again. Said Chairman 
Payne of his tariff: 











a 
1926 
I could change ft fust as easily {f they would only let me. 


The recent expenditure of approximately $2,000,000 in the 

nsatiqal primaries in Pennsylvania is only a straw showing 
ow the wind blows. “Easy come, easy What is 
» (00,000 in securing the continued control of Congress and its 

riff graft of $38,000,000,000 a year? Those campaign con- 
tributors gave only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the annual cost 
of the tariff graft that their control of Congress forces upon 
the American people. 

RADIO LEGISLATION 


at” 
‘ 
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Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- | 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of radio legis- 
lation. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted, I hereby in- 
cert in the Reoorp an address delivered by me through WRC 
radio station, upon radio legislation, in joint discussion with 
Representative WaLLace H. WuHite, author of the White radio 
bill, shortly after the said bill passed the House, as follows: 


For more than six years Mr. WHITE and I have served together very 
pleasantly and our views with respect to radio legislation have for the 
most part been in accord. As suggested by him, there has been a 
marvelous and rapid development in radio; and yet we are perhaps 
merely at the threshhold of such development and use. 

It is Impossible to comprehend the future possibilities and poten- 
tialities of wireless communication from a commercial, educational, 
entertainment, and political standpoint. Its power for good or evil 
can not be overestimated. 

\dditional legislation is imperative, but it should be legislation which 
fully, adequately, and efficiently deals with the situation. 

rhe White radio bill, which passed the House of Representatives the 
other day, contains many excellent provisions. I approve most of its 
provisions, but in my opinion the bill in its present form does not ade- 
quately and effectively meet the requirements and should, therefore, be 
amended and supplemented in certain particulars. 

Our committee unanimously reported a radio bill to the House in 
the Sixty-seventh Congress, in January, 1923. The committee report on 
the bill, which was prepared by Mr. Waits, frankly admitted that the 
bill was not a comprehensive radio measure, and that there were many 
phases of the subject, Including monopoly, which would likely call for 
legislative action in the near future, but, as the end of the Congress 
was approaching, it was thought expedient to avoid controversial mat- 
ters. However, assurances were given in the report and on the floor 
of the House by Mr. Wurre and other members of the committee, in- 
cluding myself, that further appropriate action would be taken at an 
early date. 

Twelve days after the passage of said bill by the House, Mr. 
WHiItp introduced a resolution, which the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries unanimously reported to the House February 
22, 1928, requesting the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the 
alleged radio monopoly and report the facts to the House. This 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the House on March 8, 1923, 

it was stated in the committee report on such resolution in sub- 
stance that the purpose of requesting the investigation and report 
was that the committee and the Members of the House might have the 
facts to aid them in the preparation and enactment of subsequent 
legislation. 

The Federal Trade Commission conducted an 
made its report December 1, 1923. 
appendix, contains 847 printed pages. 

Upon its own initiative, the Federal Trade Commission filed a com- 
plaint against eight corporations, charging monopoly in radio appara- 
tus and communication, and that such companies were violating the 
law against unfair competition in trade to the prejudice of the public. 

In the language of the complaint, “ respondents have combined and 
conspired for the purpose and with the effect of restraining competi- 
tion and creating a monopoly in the manufacture, purchase, and sale, 
in interstate commerce, of radio devices and apparatus, and other 
electrical devices and apparatus, and in domestic and transoceanic 
radio communication and broadcasting.” 

According to the allegations in the complaint of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and as. clearly shown by the admitted written contracts 
between said various parties, copies of which were incorporated in 
the appendix to the Federal Trade Commisison report, these parties 
have already firmly established monopolies in the fields of manufac- 
ture, sale, and use of apparatus for wire and wireless telephony, 
wire and wireless telegraphy, and wireless broadcasting. I have not 
the time to recite the evidence or the details and the effects of this 
monopoly. 

Thereafter in the Sixty-eighth Congress, the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries held bearings upon another radio regula- 
tion bill. 

Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, testified at the hear- 
ings, and among other things, stated: 


investigation and 
This report, together with the 
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and vigorous reor- 
radio Not 
the multitude 


“e 8 © It is urgent that we have an carly 


the law in Federal regulation of 
of orderly conduct between 
activities, in which authority must be exerted in the 
of user, whether sender or receiver, but the question 
nopoly in radio communication must be squarely met. 

“It is inconceivable that the American 
born system of communication to fall 
any individual, group, or combination. 

aie. e ® It can not that any single person or group 
have the right to determine what communication may be 
made to the American people.” * * *® 

You have told that the radio bill which 
of Representatives the other day contains certain 
visions. However, those provisions not 
situation. With the exception of a provision 
combination of transoceanic radio service and cable service, the pro- 
visions are predicated upon a court adjudication, and do not become 
effective until after offending parties have been convicted of a-viola- 
tion of the antitrust statutes upon offenses committed and 
ings commenced after this bill becomes a law. Such a prosecution 
would be bitterly contested through all the courts, and final adjudica 
tion could not be obtained under several years hence. In the mean- 
time the public would be compelled to suffer the effects of violations 
of the laws against unfair methods of competition, 
straints and monopolies, and combinations, contracts, 
in restraint of trade. Furthermore, there is 
proceedings would be commenced at all. For more than two years 
the Department of Justice has absolutely ignored the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission with respect to the radio monopoly. 

The most effective antimonopoly provision that has been incorporated 
in any of these bills was section 4 of the bill which was unanimously 
reported to the House in the last Congress and section 4 of the bill 
first reported the House in the present Congress, and which the 
committee report, drafted by Mr. Wuuir#, strongly defended. This 
section, which was in accord with decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, forbade the movement in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of vacuum tubes or radio apparatus or the parts of either, 
whether patented or unpatented, if accompanied, affected, or im- 
pressed by or with any condition, agreement, or limitation the purpose 
or effect of which is to fix the price at which the purchaser may resell 
the article, or which prohibits or restricts the parties by whom or the 
purposes for which the same may be used. 

However, when the bill containing this section was reported in the 
present Congress representatives of the monopoly objected thereto. 
Whereupon a new bill, omitting this section, was introduced and re- 
ported by a majority of the committee, and when I offered an amend- 
ment reinstating that section a point of order was made against it and 
sustained. 

The White radio bill, as it passed the House recently, 
effective against monopoly as the bills unanimously reported 
last two Congresses and first reported in the present Congress. 

As Representative Waire himself stated on the floor of the House, 
“there is inequitable geographical distribution of stations.” There 
are within 50 miles of Chicago 40 stations, of New York 88, of Phila- 
delphia 22, and of San Francisco 22. Many of these are high-powered 
stations. There are only 78 broadcasting stations in the entire South 
and only 15 of these are class B stations. There are 15 stations 
authorized to use 5,000 watt power or over, none of which are in the 
South. There are 28 stations licensed to use between 500 and 2,000 
watts, only 2 of which are in the South. There are 12 short wave 
length stations, all owned by the monopoly, licensed to use 20 to 40 
kilowatts. 

The 10 licensed stations in my State (Tennessee) are authorized to 
use a combined power of only 2,910 watts, and are compelled to broad- 
cast on wave lengths that are employed by 125 stations. There are 
scores of applications from the South for licenses and for better wave 
lengths or power which have been denied upon the pretext that all of 
the available wave lengths have been given out. 

The first section of the White radio bill declares that the ether 
within the limits of the United States is the inalienable possession 
of the people thereof, and that the authority to regulate its use in 
interstate and foreign commerce is conferred upon the Congress by 
the Constitution of the United States; that no person, firm, company, 
or corporation shall use or operate any apparatus for the transmis- 
sion of radio energy or radio communicationg except under and in 
accordance with this act, and with a license in that behalf granted 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

I insist that the bill should be amended so as to provide that a 
license shall be refused an applicant therefor when it clearly appears 
that such applicant is violating the laws of the United States before 
mentioned, at least until such applicant shall have desisted from such 
unlawful practices. It surely can not be successfully contended that 
the United States should license applicants to continue to violate 
its laws. Applicants should be required to “ come with clean hands” 
before the Government throws its mantle of protection around them, 
Is it fair to the public, is it fair to the hundreds of applicants for 
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broadcasting licenses, for violators of the law to be granted licenses 
or renewals thereof and law-abiding applicants refused licenses because 
there are not enough wave lengths to go around? 

The members of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee in 
both the Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Congresses were unanimously 
of the same opinion to which I still adhere in this respect. The radio 
bill which was unanimously reported in the former Congress, and 
passed by the House without any criticism of such provision, con- 
tained the following: 

“Sec. 2. (C) The Secretary of Commerce 1s hereby authorized to 
refuse a station license to any person, company, or corporation, or 
any subsidiary thereof, which in his judgment is unlawfully monopo- 
lizing or seeking to unlawfully monopolize radio communication, 
directly or indirectly, through the control of the manufacture or sale 
of radio apparatus through exclusive traffic arrangements or by any 
other means.” 

The radio bill whieh sald committee unanimously reported to the 
House in the last Congress contained the same provision, except that 
it was*strengthened so as to provide that “the Secretary of Commerce 
ie hereby directed to refuse a station license,” etc., instead of being 
authorized to do so, as provided in the previous Dill. 

When he appeared before the committee in the last Congress, Secre- 
tary Hoover, in discussing that provision, stated that he was “in 
sympathy with the purpose shown in the paragraph,” but did not think 
that such authority and responsibility should be imposed upon an 
administrative official. However, there was such a strong desire on 
the part of the committee to prevent the issuance of a license to any 
party who was monopolizing or attempting to monopolize radio, that 
the committee unanimously reported a bill containing the said section 
just explained, aS ‘ 

The bill as reported to and passed by the House in the present 
Congress so weakened this provision as to render it ineffective for all 
practical purposes. For instance, it provides: 

“The Secretary of Commerce is hereby directed to refuse a station 
Heense and/or the permit hereinafter required for the construction 
of a station to any person, firm, company, or corporation, or any sub- 
sidiary thereof, which has been found guilty by any Federal court of 
unlawfully monopolizing or attempting to unlawfully monopolize 


after this act takes effect, radio communication, directly or indirectly, 
through the control of the manufacture or sale of radio apparatus, 
through exclusive traffic arrangements, or by any other means.” 


Consequently, there is no provision in the pending bill prohibiting 
or guarding against the issuance or renewal of a license to a party 
violating the antitrust statutes, unless and until such party shall 
have been found guilty thereof by a Federal court upon facts hereafter 
occurring and under a proceeding hereafter commenced, 

I am in accord with Secretary Hoover's suggestion that the duty 
of determining whether an applicant for a license is violating the 
antimonopoly statutes should not be imposed upon an administrative 
official. 

That is one of the reasons why I favor a permanent and effective 
radio commission, In order that it may determine whether applicants 
for licenses are violating such laws; and if so, to refuse them a 
license, and also to perform various other functions which could 
only be appropriately performed by such a quasi-judicial tribunal. 
Of course, such applicant should be accorded a full hearing before the 
commission and should have a right of appeal to the courts, if dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the commission. 

Wherefore I have insisted that the regional, bipartisan commission 
created In the White bill should be authorized to serve all the time 
in order that they may have the time and opportunity to thoroughly 
familiarize themselves with the highly technical and complex questions 
involved, because the various matters pertaining thereto can not be 
intelligently and efficiently determined without a broad and accurate 
knowledge of radio problems. Furthermore, the commission would 
then be enabled to speedily and wisely hear and decide appeals from 
the Secretary of Commerce. I have insisted that such commission 
should be broadened so as to have jurisdiction over all communication 
utilities, including radio, telephone, telegraph, and cable, akin to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission over common car- 
riers. Such a commission should have the right to regulate rates and 
service, require equal treatment, hear complaints, investigate and pre- 
vent unfair practices. They should be authorized to enforce an equi- 
table distribution of licenses, wave lengths, and power. In general and 
for the protection of the public, they should be authorized to regulate 
all communication services engaged for profit in interstate and foreign 
business, 

Mr. Wuirr has on several occasions expressed approval of such a 
commission. 

For instance, at the hearings on the White radio bill in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, when the question of such a commission was under 
discussion, Mr. Waite stated: 

“T went home when Congress adjourned last summer intending to 
have such a bill ready to submit to Congress this fall, but that is as 
far as [ got with it. * * ®* T believe that ultimately the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will find itself fully occupied with matters 
of railroad regulation, which was the original thought when the com- 
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mission was created, and that we shall have to lodge in some other 
body jurisdiction and control over telephones, telegraphs, cables, ani 
radio. In other words, we will have to create a commugications 
service,” 

Mr. Wuits expressed himself in similar vein during the hearings on 
the bill in the present Congress. 

Secretary Hoover expressed himself at the hearings in the last Con. 
gress as follows: 

“Radio communication ts not to be considered as merely a business 
carried on for private gain, for private advertisement, or for entertain- 
ment of the curious. It is a public concern impressed with the public 
trust and to be considered primarily from the standpoint of public 
interest to the same extent and upon the basis of the same general 
principles as our other public utilities.” 

When he appeared before the committee at the present session, 
Secretary Hoover declared: 

“T have always taken the position that unlimited authority to con- 
trol the granting of radio privileges was too great a power to be placed 
in the hands of any one administrative officer.” 

Mr. David Sarnoff, vice president and general manager of the Radio 
Corporation of America, the owner of this station, testified at the 
hearings as follows: 

“Well, my recommendation on that is very definite: That where a 
broadcasting station performs a function of public service, or as a 
common carrier, and charges for the service it renders at that station, 
it should open its doors to all who may have a legitimate right to use 
it, and that type of station should be subject to Government regulation 
both as to rates, character of service, and license. I offer no objec- 
tion to it.” 

The executive chairman of the National Association of Broadcasters, 
as well as various others, expressed themselves in like manner. 

In other words, although persons or concerns engaged in the bust!- 
ness of radiocommunication, whether broadcasting or transmitting 
radiograms for hire, are concededly public utilities and should be regu- 
lated as such; yet there are no provisions in this bill or in the exist- 
ing radio law providing for the regulation of rates or services or 
requiring equal treatment to citizens. There is nothing to prevent a 
broadcasting station from permitting one citizen to broadcast for bire 
and refusing to permit another citizen to broadcast at all, or to pre- 
vent the charge of a reasonable rate to one citizen and a prohibitive 
rate to another. The broadcasting field holds untold potentialities in 
a political and propaganda way; its future use in this respect will 
undoubtedly be extensive and effective. There is nothing in this bill 
to prevent a broadcasting station from permitting one party or one 
candidate or the advocate of a measure or a program or the opponent 
thereof to employ its service and refusing to accord the same right 
to the opposing side; the broadcasting station might even contract to 
permit one candidate or one side of a controversy to broadcast ex- 
clusively, upon the agreement that the opposing side should not be 
accorded & like privilege. As Mr. Sarnoff, the vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Radio Corporation, well said, “So powerful an 
instrument for good should be kept free from partisan manipulations.” 

It is true that the Interstate Commerce Commission has certain 
jurisdiction over wire and wireless public utilities, but it has not exer- 
cised such jurisdiction. That they have not done so is doubtless due 
to the fact that their railroad work has been so extensive and arduous 
that they have had no time to deal with communication services. 
Their railroad work is rapidly increasing, so that it can not be reason- 
ably expected that they will in future be able to give their attention 
to communication services. Furthermore, the task of properly regu- 
lating all communication utilities is of such magnitude and importance 
as to require the time and consideration of a separate commission. 
Furthermore, a proper regulation of the various radio services, as well 
as of the telephone, telegraph, and cable, involves a knowledge of such 
complex and technical questions, which are so widely different from 
common-carrier problems that in the very nature of things the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would be compelled to establish a separate 
organization embracing technical experts before the commission could 
adequately and intelligently deal with the subject. The cost of the 
maintenance of such a department under the Interstate Commerce 
Conymission would amount to substantially the same as if established 
under a communications commission. 

We naturally object to even governmental censorship, and yet under 
the existing law and practice we have something far worse—a censor- 
ship exercised by the broadcasting stations. There is nothing in the 
pending bill to prevent or regulate that. As Secretary Hoover stated, 
“We can not allow any single person or group to place themselves 
in position where they can censor the material which shall be broad- 
casted to the public.” 

We are already confronted with the problems of superpower, chain 
boadcasting, and various other matters. Questions will continually 
arise requiring regulation by some tribunal authorized to act. 

The time for emergency and makeshift proposals has passed. We 
should no longer yield to expediency or quail before selfish opposition. 
The time has arrived when we can and should patriotically and 
effectively deal with this important subject in the public interest. 
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Mr. DAVIS. Since I made the remarks just quoted the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee of the Senate has unanimously 
reported a bill in the form of an amendment to the White radio 
bill which substantially incorporates most of the principles and 
provisions advocated by me in the above-quoted address, as well 
as in minority views which I filed on the White radio bill, and 
in amendments to the White radio bill which I offered during 
its consideration in the House; and the Senate has unanimously 
passed said bill. The bill is now in conference. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS——IMPORTATIONS OF MILK AND CREAM 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative days within which to 
extend their remarks upon the bill H. R. 11768 just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all Members may have five legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the bill just passed. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H. R. 11768 
is to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the 
United States for the purpose of promoting the dairy indus- 
try of the United States and protecting the public health. 

Section 1 prohibits the importation into the United States 
of milk and cream unless the person by whom such milk and 
cream is shipped or transported holds a valid permit from 
the Seeretary of Agriculture. 

Section 2 defines milk or cream unhealthy or unfit for im- 
portation unless a physical examination and tuberculin test of 
all cows producing such milk or cream, showing that the cows 
are free from tuberculosis, has been made within one year 
previous to such milk being offered for importation; in case 
the sanitary conditions of dairy farms or plants do not score 
at least 50 points, according to the methods for scoring as pro- 
vided by the score cards used by the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, and in the case of raw milk the 
number of bacteria per cubic centimeter exceeds 300,000, and 
in the case of raw cream 750,000, in the case of Pasteurized 
milk if the number of bacteria per cubic centimeter exceeds 
100,000, and in the case of Pasteurized cream 500,000, when 
the temperature of milk or cream at the time of importation 
exceeds 50° F. 

Section 3 provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
cause such inspections to be made as are necessary to insure 
that milk and cream are so produced and handled as to comply 
with the provisions of this act. If so, the Secretary shall issue 
permits to ship milk and cream. The Secretary may, in his 
discretion, accept a duly certified statement signed by a duly 
accredited official of an authorized department of any foreign 
government, or of any State of the United States or any 
municipality thereof. The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to make and enforce regulations for the handling of milk and 
cream, for the inspection of milk and cream, barns, and other 
facilities used in the producing and handling of milk and 
cream. Temporary permits may be revoked by the Secretary at 
any time. The Secretary is authorized to suspend and revoke 
any permit. 

Amendment to section 5 provides that any person who know- 
ingly violates any provision of this act shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $50 nor more than $2,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, 

Section 6 authorized to be appropriated the sum of $50,000 
per annum to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 

As stated, the purpose of the bill is for protecting the public 
health. Mr. McDonough, inspector, New York.State department 
of farms and markets, who visited both Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, stated: 


In Ontario, with the exception of a small area near Chesterville, 
conditions are somewhat different than in Quebec. The barns are not 
modern in any way and for the most part the lighting and ventilation 
features have been neglected. Large quantities of milk and cream 
have been shipped from these sections. Sanitary conditions are con- 
siderably below the average of New York State for an equally large- 
size dairy. There was a noticeable lack of cleanliness about the stable 
floors. 


Mr. Osgood, State dairy inspector for the State of Maine, 
stated: 


Milk houses were found unfit for use and that they were not prop- 
erly screened. 


Our farmers have been put to great expense in providing 
good-quality cows, proper stables, proper equipment, and proper 


methods of operation, and millions have been spent by the | 
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Federal Government 
cating tuberculosis, 

Amendments have been made to the bill so as to impose less 
exacting requirements in the beginning, so as not to demoralize 
the producing industry. It is believed that the amendments 
meet the objections raised to the original bill. 

The bill has the indorsement of Secretary Jardine and is not 
in conflict with the President’s financial program. It seems 
just and proper that consumers of milk and cream should be 
afforded the same protection against the importation of unfit 
milk and cream as afforded against domestic production. 
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and the States and the farmers in eradi- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a brief article 
on farm relief by Mr. Matt Grennan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
the magazine article referred to by him. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I think I shall have to object to 
printing a magazine article—— 

Mr. RATHBONE. It is not a magazine article. 
article printed in a farm paper, a very brief article. 
Mr. BEGG. That is the same thing. I object. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 


Mr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my desire to present 
to the attention of the House of Representatives a brief state- 
ment of facts with regard to the power of the penny and its 
tremendous influence upon the health and happiness of the 
citizens of these United States. 

Few of us realize that last year at Christmas time one and 
one-half billion little Christmas stickers, the tuberculosis 
Christmas seals, were distributed by the National, the State, 
and the local tuberculosis associations for the benefit of the 
campaign to stamp out this dreaded disease which these organi- 
zations are carrying on. Still fewer of us appreciate, I be- 
lieve, that of that enormous number of Christmas seals nearly 
half a billion were purchased by citizens of this country, a 
billion being purchased by the rest of the civilized world. 

What the purchase of these little penny Christmas seals has 
meant to the health of the United States, to say nothing of 
the wealth of the Nation, is hard to realize. 

Beginning in 1907 with a sale of only $3,000, this little mes- 
senger of Christmas cheer and good health has grown in in- 
fluence and power until last year $4,900,000 was realized from 
its sale. 

Will you look with me at some of the things this little penny 
health messenger, the Christmas seal, does for the people of 
these United States? It furnishes the wherewith to support the 
organization that is making this determined campaign against 
tuberculosis; it gives this organization the means to maintain 
the fight that has cut the number of deaths caused by tuber- 
culosis in this country from nearly 200 in every 100,000 people, 
when the sale was started, to only 90 out of every 100,000 
people during the year 1925. In the past 25 years over 1,300,000 
persons would have lost their lives from this disease had the 
death rate of the year 1900 prevailed. Capitalizing these lives 
at only $5,000 each—and who would not value his life at more 
than $5,000—the increase in wealth from this one source alone 
aggregates $6,500,000,000. 

The annual sale of tuberculosis Christmas seals has proved 
to be a life saver. It demonstrates how by organized effort 
the penny can be made to accumulate into dollars, the dollars 
into hundreds, the hundreds into thousands, and the thousands 
into millions for the betterment of every man, woman, and 
child in this country. 

Our health is our greatest national asset, more valuable than 
any material thing. Without it everything else is in vain. I 
salute, therefore, the penny tuberculosis Christmas seal and the 
National, State, and local tuberculosis associations the country 
over that are promoting its sale and use. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I calli up the bill (H. R. 7893) 
to create a division of cooperative marketing in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
a moment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 7893—what 
disposition does the gentleman desire to make of it? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion on 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
motion yet. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 


It is an 


Will the gentleman yield just 


Iowa has made no 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 7893 
and ask for a conference. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is that bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is the bill to create a division of coopera- 
tive marketing in the Department of Agriculture, the bill 
passed by the House some time ago and recently passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. RUBEY. How many amendments are there? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Two amendments. 

Mr. RUBEY. Why not agree to the amendments? 

Mr. ADKINS. They are all right? 

Mr. ASWELL. No; they are not all right. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think the motion of 
the gentleman from Iowa is in order. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous con- 
sent to take up the bill and agree to a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moved to take 
from the Speaker's table House bill 7893 and ask for a con- 
ference. The Chair does not think that motion is proper. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I have a preferential motion. I 
move to concur in the Senate amendments, 

Mr. WINGO. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. Is this motion 
in order to take the bill from the Speaker's table? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the bill is on 
the House Calendar, and if so it is in order. The motion to 
take the bill from the table and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments is in order. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Can we not have the Senate amendments 
reported? 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I desire to be heard on that motion, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The clerk will report the title of the bill 
and the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7898) to create a division of cooperative marketing 
in the Department of Agriculture; to provide for the acquisition and 
dissemination of information pertaining to cooperation; to promote 
the knowledge of cooperative principles and practices; to provide for 
calling advisers to counsel with the Secretary of Agriculture on coopera- 
tive activities; to authorize cooperative associations to acquire, inter- 
pret, and disseminate crop and market information; and for other 
purposes, 


The Clerk read the Senate amendments as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 1, page 1, line 6, strike out the words “ and 
naval stores.” 


Senate amendment No, 2, on page 4, after the words “ cooperative 
associations,” add the words “ and others.” 


Mr. ASWELL. A _ point of order, Mr. Speaker. Is_ this 
bill on the House Calendar? 
The SPEAKER. It is. The rule on the subject is this: 


But Ilouse bill with Senate amendments which do not require 
consideration in a Committee of the Whole may be at once disposed of 
as the House may determine. 


As the Chair understands, it Is not necessary to consider 
these amendments in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. What is the test and who determines that? 

The SPEAKER, It is a question of fact whether it is neces- 
sary and whether they involve questions which must be deter- 
mined under the rule in Committee of the Whole. The Chair 
does not think that either of these amendments require con- 
sideration in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama may have five minutes on the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. I think I have the time, and I will yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. There are only two amendments, 
and those have been read, 

The SPEAKER. That is a question of fact and not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, as to the test, whether a 
matter involved in a Senate amendment should be considered 
in the Committee of the Whole, I want to submit that the sec- 
ond amendment provides that certain information gathered by 
the bureau in the Department of Agriculture may be obtained 
not only by this organization but all others. As I understand 
the rule, if it involves a eharge on the Public Treasury, then it 
must be considered by the Committee of the Whole. If not, 
then the House can take the bill from the Speaker's table and 
concur in the Senate amendment. It was my opinion that the 
bill would have to be considered in the Committee of the Whole 
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under the rules of the House in the orderly procedure of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has read the two amendments. 
The first amendment is on page 1, line 6, striking out the words 
“and naval stores.” Unquestionably that does not have to be 
considered in the Committee of the Whole. The only other 
amendment is on page 4, after the words “ cooperative asso- 
ciations,” by the addition of the words “and others.” Unques- 
tionably, in the opinion of the Chair, that does not require con- 
sideration in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Would not that require additional force in 
the Department of Agriculture, and thereby put an additional 
expenditure on the Treasury? If anybody is entitled to call on 
the Government for information, the Government must furnish 
it; and if we have gone beyond the organization and say that 
everybody is entitled to obtain information from the Govern- 
ment, certainly it is going to mean additional force in the 
department and an additional charge on the Treasury, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that that is a violent 
assumption, and even if it did increase the force in some de- 
partment it would not require consideration in Committee of 
the Whole. The Chair is clearly of the opinion that these 
amendments do not require consideration in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. McDurrite}. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I bope I may have the atten- 
tion of the House for a few moments, and I do not wish to 
delay the adjournment of the House. When the House had 
under consideration the cooperative marketing bill the House 
in Committee of the Whole saw fit to adopt what was called 
the “naval stores” amendment. This amendment does not 
deal with stores for our Navy, as some one suggested when it 
was under discussion, but seeks to declare the products of the 
southern pine tree—that is to say, turpentine and resin—to be 
products of agriculture under the terms of the bill. The term 
“naval stores” was applied to these products many years 
ago, when tar and pitch from the pine was used in the build- 
ing of wooden ships. Turpentine and resin, as you know, are 
used extensively in the manufacture of varnish, paints, paper, 
and other very necessary commodities. Those who buy turpentine 
and resin for such industrial uses have fought this amend- 
ment vigorously, and the Senate struck it out several days ago. 

The first section of the bill, you will recall, defines “ agricul- 
tural products,” to mean and include products from the vine, 
from the fruit tree, from the maple tree, and every kind of 


| edible forest product in addition to all the other agricultural 


products. The amendment was an effort to include in the 
definition of agricultural products, naval stores, which is a 
product from the pine tree, grown exclusively in the Southern 
States along the coastal plains where thousands of people are 
engaged in that industry. It was intended to take care of the 
small producer and farmer as well as the large distiller of 
turpentine, and some large interests are involved in this indus- 
try, who grow pine trees and from these trees get the gum or 
erude resin from which the finished products, turpentine and 
resin, are derived by distillation. The House saw fit to agree 
to the amendment, and that class of farmers, or that industry, 
is entitled to all the benefits of this legislation. 

I am very much afraid that under section 1 and section 5 
of this bill, we are permitting the canners, the packers, the 
cottonseed crushers, and every industry interested in the 
manufacture of agricultural products as defined by section 1 
of the bill, to be relieved from the provisions of the antitrust 
law. If you are going to relieve those interests, let us be fair 
enough to relieve all others who might be in industry operat- 
ing under similar conditions. That was the theory upon which 
the House adopted this amendment. 

I realize the fact that we are soon to adjourn, and I have 
no desire to delay adjournment. Gentlemen will say that we may 
delay the adjournment if the bill goes back to the Senate, but 
I think the Senate is in such a temper now that it would not 
insist upon that amendment, and if the House would stand 
by what it did on a former occasion and be fair and just to 
this splendid industry throughout the southern tier of States, 
the Senate, I think, will quickly concur in what this House 
does. I ask you gentlemen not to concur in this amendment of 
the Senate but to let the bill at least go to conference. I 
believe the conferees will not hold up the adjournment of 
Congress for this amendment but will concur in this bill as the 
House passed it and let it go for whatever it is worth, be that 
much or little. I suggest to you gentlemen most earnestly that 
you vote down the motion of the gentleman from Ohio to 
concur in the Senate amendment. 
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There is one more amendment which extends the privileges 
of this legislation in the way of getting information from the 
additional bureau that we are creating down in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, not only to cooperative organizations, but | 
to all others who may be interested. It seems to have gone | 
further in this respect than the original purpose of the bill, 
and as passed by the Senate the bill now provides for all per- | 
sons, firms, or corporations who might desire the information for 
their own selfish ends, and thereby interfere with cooperative 
organizations all over the country. I submit to you that amend- 
ment itself may in effect destroy the purposes of the bill, and 
we ought not to concur in it without due consideration and a 
thoughtful, careful study of its effect. Regardless of this amend- 
ment, and its effect, above all, I ask you not to concur in the 
amendment referring to the products of the pine trees of the 
South. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the naval stores in- 
dustry is an industry that certainly needs any cooperation and 
encouragement that it is possible to give it. Labor is so high 
that the small operators are being driven out of business. This 
amendment was placed in the bill in the House with little or no 
objection. It went on to the other body, and was taken out and 
the reason was this: That the great manufacturing concerns 
desiring to purchase these products at a minimum cost and de- 
siring the naval stores producers not to get the benefits accruing | 
from cooperative marketing, headed it off. The farmers, or 
those who represent the farmers, desire the cooperative market- 
ing advantages for the farmers, and likewise we desire it for 
the naval stores industry, and I hope the motion of the gentle- 
man from Ohio will be voted down. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Sears]. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I realize the temper 
of the House, and I know that perhaps not a single vote will 
be changed, but I rise to throw out this thought: I voted for 
the House bill and tried to help you gentlemen get it. I 
believe you gentlemen will be fair enough to see that the naval- 
stores industry is not discriminated against. Certainly if your 
proposition had been knocked out I would have been fighting 
with you to see to it that you sent the bill to conference. This 
bill just came back from the Senate. Many people think that 
“naval stores” refers to something having to do with battle- 
ships, but it really refers to the pine trees and the products 
therefrom—turpentine and resin—and it means much to all of 
the States of the South. I certainly hope that those of you 
who are getting the benefit out of this bill will not do the in- 
justice that it seems the temper of the House is willing to do. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Florida | 
has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I desire to yield two minutes to 
myself. Mr. Speaker and members of the committee, I do not 
want any move that I have made to be interpreted by those 
interested in the amendment in such a way as to indicate I am 
opposed to their amendments. I am not. But here is the 
situation: The Senate passed this bill yesterday and took this 
amendment out and added elsewhere the words “and others.” 
Now the only way you can do anything is to adopt the motion. 
If you vote it down and this goes back to the Senate, I do not 
believe there is very much assurance that the Senate would 
reverse itself to-morrow after having done what it did on yes- 
terday. Now, if we want cooperative-marketing legislation, the 
sure way to get it is to carry this motion that has been made 
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Mr. BEGG. Gladly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Only a couple of minutes, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not share with the gentleman from Ohio the 
belief that it is so essential to concur in this Senate amend- 
ment without at least some effort on the part of the House to 
have its will as expressed in the amendment passed upon in 
conference. Unfortunately I was ill the day that this particu- 
lar amendment was considered in the House, to this particular 
bill, but from the Recorp and my recollection of what I heard 
this naval stores proposition was put in in the Committee of 
the Whole House and subsequently accepted by the House after 
a very full debate and with practically no division in the 
House. Now, assuming we shall adjourn, as most of us hope 
to do, on Saturday, I think there is still time to test this mat 
ter out by conference, and so I shall at the proper times ask 
for a division of these amendments, the first Senate amendment 
or second, whichever it is, but I for one shall vote against 
concurring in the Senate amendment which strikes naval stores 
out when the House expressed itself so strongly on the ques- 
tion, and let us see what can be done in conference concerning it. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I 
division of the vote on the two amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks for a division of the 
vote on the two amendments. Without objection, the Clerk 


ask for a 





to concur in the Senate amendment, and it is in the interest 
of this legislation in the closing days of the Congress that I 
have made the motion; and if there are any injustices to the 
producers of turpentine or of any benefits to be gained through 
this legislation, I will be one of the first to help the men in the 
next session of Congress to get an amendment to the bill so 
they can be benefited thereby. [Applause.] sut let us not 
jeopardize the whole framework by sending it back to con- 
ference, and——— 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I do. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Why this cry in the closing days of a ses- 
sion as an argument not to consider legislation of this kind? 
We do not have to adjourn on Saturday; we have several days 
in which we can consider it. 

Mr. BEGG. It is fine, and the gentleman has my permission 
to stay in the city all summer if he wants to do so, but I am 
going to Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Before the gentleman moves 
the previous question will he yield me a minute or two? 
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will report the first amendment. 


The first amendment was reported. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
the vote come on the second amendment first. 


The 
ment. 


SPEAKER. 


I ask unanimous consent that 


The second amendment was reported. 


The Clerk will report the second amend- 


The SPEAKER. The question is’ on concurring in the 
amendment. : 
The question was taken, and the amendment was con- 


curred in. 


The SPEAKER. 


Senate amendment. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Breage) there were—ayes 108, noes 58. 


Mr. SCHAFER. 
Mr. SEARS of Florida. 


The question is on concurring in the first 


Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote. 
Mr. Speaker, I challenge the vote 


on the ground of no quorum, and ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 


The 


SPEAKER. 


The Chair 


will count. 


{After counting. ] 


One hundred and eighty-five Members are present—not a quo- 


rum. 


As many as favor concurrence in the Senate amendment 


will, when their names are called, answer “ yea”; those opposed 
will answer “ nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 158, nays 86, 


not voting 186, 


as follows: 


{Roll No. 129] 


YEAS—158 
Ackerman Fort Lozier Smith 
Adkins Foss Lyon Sosnowskt 
Andresen French McFadden Speaks 
Andrew Fulmer McLaughlin, Mich.Sproul, Il. 
Jachmann Furlow McLaughlin, Nebr. Stephens 
Bacon Gibson MacGregor Strong, Kans. 
Barbour Glynn Magee, N. Y. Strong, Pa. 
Beers Golder Magrady Strother 
Begg Goodwin Mapes Sumners, Tex. 
Black, N. Y, Gorman Martin, Mass. Taber 
Boles Graham Mead Taylor, N. J. 
Bowles Green, lowa Menges Temple 
Bowman Griest Michener Thompson 
Brand. Ohio Hiale Miller Thurston 
Brigham Hali, Ind. Montgomery Tilson 


Burtness 


Hall, N. Dak, 


Mooney 


Timberlake 


Burton Hardy Moore, Ohio Tincher 
Campbell Haugen Morgan Tolley 
Chalmers Hawley Murphy Underhill 
Chapman Hickey Newton, Minn. Underwood 
Chindblom Hill, Md. Parker Vestal 
Clague Hill, Wash, Perlman Vincent, Mich, 
Cole Hogg Porter Vinson, Ky. 
Collins Hooper Pratt Voigt 
Colton Houston Purnell Wainwright 
Coyle Hudson Ramseyer Wason 
Crosser Hull, Morton D. Rankin Watres 
Crowther Irwin Ransley Watson 
Crumpacker Jenkins Rathbone Wheeler 


Curry Johnson, Ill. Reed, N. Y. White, Kans. 
Darrow Ketcham Robinson, lowa White, Me. 

Peniagi Kiess Robsion, Ky. Whittington 
Dickinson, Iowa Kopp Rogers Williams, Ill. 


Dominick 


LaGuardia 


Rowbottom 


Williamson 


Dowell Lampert Sanders, N. Y. Wolverton 
Dyer Leatherwood Schafer Wood 
Fairchild Leavitt Schneider Wyant 
Faust Lehibach Scott Yates 
Fish Letts Seger 

Fitzgerald, Roy G. Lindsay Simmons 
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Aberne thy 
Almon 
Arnold 
Aswell 
Bell 

Black, Tex, 
sland 
towling 
bax 

Sovian 
trand, Ga, 


TIRES 


tulwinkle 
bVrus 
annon 
ras 
ollier 
ox 
‘ullen 
Davey 
Davis 


i 
J 
I 
I 
I 
! 
Browning 
i 
l 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Aldrich 

Allen 

Allgood 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Arentz 

Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
tacharach 
ailey 
Bankhead 
Barkley 

Teck 

leedy 

Merger 

ixler 
ianton 
Bloom 
Britten 
Browne 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Busby 

Butler 
‘anfield 
Carew 
Carpenter 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla 
Celler 
Christopherson 
Cleary 
Connally, Tex. 
( 

( 

( 

‘ 

( 

( 


~ 


‘ounery 
‘onnolly, Pa, 
‘ooper, Ohio 
‘ooper, Wis. 
‘orning 
‘ramton 
Crisp 
Davenport 
Deal 
Dempsey 
lickinson, Mo. 
Doughton 
Doyle 
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Dickstein 
Douglass 
lbrewry 
Edwards 
Kslick 
Gallivan 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Greco, Fla, 


Griffin 
Hammer 
liare 
liarrison 
liastings 
Hayden 
Hiiil, Ala, 
Howard 


Ifuddleston 
Hull, Tenn. 
Jeffers 
Johnson, Tex. 
Lanktord 


Lazaro 

Little 

Lowrey 

Mel uftie 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
McSweeney 
Major 

Milligan 
Montague 
Moore, Ky. 
Morrow 
Nelson, Mo. 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connell, R. 1. 
O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. Y,. 
Oldfield 

leery 

Pou 

Quin 

Ragon 


NOT VOTING—186 


Drane 
Driver 
Raton 
‘liett 
llis 
Ssterly 
cvans 
‘enn 
‘isher 


letcher 
rear 
“redericks 
“ree 
“reeman 
‘rothingham 
unk 
Gambrill 
Garber 
Garner, Tex, 
Gayrett, Tex. 
Gasque 
Gifford 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Greenwood 
Hadley 
Ilawes 
Hersey 

Hoch 
Holaday 
Hudspeth 


Hull, William E, 


Jacobstein 
James 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 


Jones 


Kahn 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kendall 
Kerr 


itzgerald, W. T. 


Kiefner 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
King 

Kirk 
Knutson 
Kunz 
Kurtz 
Kvale 
Lanham 
Larsen 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga. 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Lice 
McClintic 
McKeown 
McLeod 
MeMillan 
Madden 
Magee, Pa. 
Manlove 
Mansfield 
Martin, La. 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Mills 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morin 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Parks 
Patterson 
Peavey 
Perkins 
Phillips 
Prall 
Quayle 
Rainey 
Rayburn 
Reece 


So the Senate amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Sweet with 
Mr. Butler with 


Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Sullivan. 


Mr. Snell with Mr. Oliver of New York, 
Mr. Reid of Illinois with Mr, Cleary. 
Mr. Kiefner with Mr. Connery. 
Mr. Stalker with Mr. Bloom. 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Quayle. 


Mr, Fenn with 
Mr. Treadway with Mr. Weller. 


Mr 


Mr. Sinnott with Mr. Tydings. 
Mr. Rowbottom with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Mr. Manlove with Mr. Busby. 


Mr. Kendall with Mr, Doughton, 


Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Fletcher 


Mr. Anthony 


with Mr. Gambrill, 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Hawes. 


Mr. Arents with Mr. Kindred. 
Mr. Bailey with Mr. MeClintic, 
Mr. Carter of California with Mr. Woodrum, 
Mr. Gifford with Mr. Rayburn, 
Mr. Hersey with Mr. Parks, 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mrs. Norton. 
Mr. Burdick with Mr. Auf der Heide. 

Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Driver, 

Mr. Kelly with Mr. Gasque. 
Mr. Summers of Washington with Mr. Kerr, 
Mr. Wheeler with Mr, Vinson of Georgia. 
Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Carew. 
Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Morehead. 
Mr. Kirk with Mr, Wilson of Louisiana. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana with Mr. Sabath, 
Mr. Carpenter with Mr. Evans. 
Mr. Hadley with Mr, Prall 


Mr. Updike with Mr 
Mr. Hoch with 


Mr. Linthicum. 


Dickinson of Missourtf, 


Goldsborough, 


Mr. William E. Hull with Mr. Kvale. 
Mr. James with Mr, Berger, 


Reed, Ark. 
Romjue 
Rubey 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Sears, Fla. 
Shallenberger 
Somers, N. Y. 
Spearing 
Swank 

Swing 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas 
Tucker 
Warren 
Weaver 
Wilson, Miss. 
Wingo 
Wright 


Reid, Ill. 
Rouse 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sears, Nebr, 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
Sullivan 


Summers, Wash. 


Swartz 
Sweet 
Swoope 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Thatcher 
Tillman 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Tydings 
Updike 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 
Vinson, Ga. 
Walters 
Wefald 
Weller 
Welsh 
Whitehead 
Williams, Tex, 
Wilson, La, 
Winter 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Zihlman 
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The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. HAuGEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
| whereby the Senate amendment wus agreed to was laid on the 
| table. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGES OF UNITED STATES COURTS 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker} I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the bill H. R. 10821. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOK of New York. Mr. Speaker, in opposition to 
that part of H. R. 10821 which provides for three additional 
judges in the southern district of New York, I desire to sub- 
mit the following: 

In the report of the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives and the hearings on the bill there is nothing 
whatsoever in support of the provision for these particular 
judges except a slight reference in the letter of Attorney Gen- 
eral Sargent appearing On page 2 of the report. It is said 
that the proposal has the indorsement of certain bar associa- 
tions and business associations. These indorsements were not 
officially before the House when the bill came up for considera- 
tion and are undoubtedly the usual indorsements of such asso- 
ciations interested primarily in their own behalf. 

It is the most natural thing in the world for bar associations 
and lawyers to advocate additional judges, for the modest rea- 
son that every lawyer is a potential candidate for the position. 
The business associations would like to have their disputes 
determined the day following the service of the process. 

One would naturally assume, in all requests for legislation 
increasing the number of judges in any court, that the need 
wus based on increased business in the particular court or 
increasing delay in the determination of causes. This request, 
however, presents a paradox. This is evident from the letter 
of Attorney General Sargent. There are at present six dis- 
trict judges in the southern district of New York, a greater 
number than in any other district of the United States. An 
act of September 14, 1922, created two additional judges for 
that district on the ground of congestion of business in that 
court. At the time of that increase, in 1922, there were pending 
in that court a total of about 18,000 cases other than bank- 
ruptcy and about 4,400 bankruptcy cases. As of June 30, 1925, 
there were pending in that court about 14,000 cases other than 
bankruptcy and about 4,600 bankruptcy cases. (See Table D of 
report.) The pendency of bankruptcy cases means nothing in 
the congestion of the court. These cases involve mere filing 
of petitions, and so forth, in the court, and seldom come to 
any issue to be determined by a judge. The clerk of the court 
or the referees in bankruptcy dispose of practically all of such 
matters, so that in the consideration of the business of the 
court bankruptcy cases should be entirely eliminated. 

In the Attorney General's letter reference is made to help 
rendered by visiting judges from outside the district. It is 
common knowledge that a number of United States district 
judges throughout the country, in districts where there is not 
a great deal of work to be done, are not only willing, but in 
many instances very anxious, to preside in Manhattan—whether 
because of the attractions of the metropolis or the additional 
compensation they receive. 

A careful analysis of the tables appended to the report will 
show this gradual decrease of cases pending in that court, but 
in spite of the gradual cleaning up of business, from some 
source comes this new demand for additional judges. 

Take Table A annexed to the report: As of June 30, 1924, 
there were pending a total of 22,650 cases, including 5,746 bank- 
ruptey matters. During the fiscal year 1925 there were insti- 
tuted a total of 8,443 cases, including 2,075 bankruptcy mat- 
ters. During the same fiscal year, 1925, there was disposed 
of a total of 12,325 cases, including 3,132 bankruptcy cases, or 
in other words, during that fiscal year the court, with its pres- 
ent six judges, disposed of 50 per cent more business than was 
instituted during the year. Why the need for additional 
judges? 

These figures are emphasized further in Table B, on page 
12 of the report, where it is shown that during the fiscal year 
1925, of cases other than bankruptcy, only 6,368 were instituted 
and 9,193 were disposed of. That is, the court disposed of 50 
per cent more cases than were instituted during that year. 
The same is true of bankruptcy matters, which are not cases 
with which the judges are concerned except in a very few 
instances. In that connection there were instituted 2,075 
cases and 3,132 cases were disposed of, or 50 per cent more 
than were started. 

Again, why the need for more judges when the court is dis- 
posing of 50 per cent more cases than are instituted each year 
and when the number of pending cases is being gradually 
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reduced? Some of us who are practicing lawyers in all the 
courts in that district and in that locality, besides being gen- 
erally familiar with court conditions there, have made a per- 
sonal and thorough investigation in the court itself of the 
condition of its calendars and find there is no way to determine 
how much “deadwood” is carried on these calendars. There 
must be necessarily thousands of the so-called pending cases 
which are dead and will never be tried. The court has no 
general call of the calendar, such as the New York State courts, 
to weed out the deadwood. Take the criminal calendar, for 
instance. It is common knowledge that great numbers of 


these have been pending for years, with no idea in the mind of | 


the district attorney of ever calling them for trial. The same 
is true in every court of great numbers of civil causes. So it 
is fair to assume that a great percentage of the so-called pend- 
ing cases are not really pending at all but are just carried 
from year to year on the clerk’s calendar. 

Our own personal investigation, as of May 21, 1926—a later 


date than any set forth in the report—shows cases on the civil | 


jury calendar, as of June 30, 1925, 
added 462; 552 were disposed of, leaving now on that calendar 
1,041. The youngest issue was notice for September 27, 1924, 
about 18 months ago. 

On the admiralty calendar, there were 1,040 cases as of 
June 30, 1925; 220 were added and 660 were disposed of, leav- 
ing now on that calendar only 600 cases. That calendar is 
about 15 months behind. 

On the equity calendar, as of June 80, 1925, there were 608 


were 1,131, to which were | 


cases, 1,043 cases were added and 1,152 were disposed of, leaving | 


now on that calendar only 499 cases. 
one year behind. 

As to motions, on June 30, 1925, there were 2,800 on the 
ealendar and the entire 2,800 have been disposed of, and that 
calendar has been cleaned up. 

On the bankruptcy motion calendar—practically the only 
bankruptcy issues which ever come before the court, and then 
only for formal signature in most instances—on June 30, 1925, 


That calendar is about | 


there were 3,461 cases, and the entire 3,461 cases have been dis- 


posed of and that calendar is up to date. 


On the criminal calendar there were pending, as of May | 


81, 1926, about 3,258 cases. This is where the deadwood exists. 

Much is said about the prohibition cases clogging the cal- 
endar of this court. There are only 853 prohibition cases 
pending, and they are all on the current calendar. 

As to the equity prohibition cases—the so-called “ padlock * 
cases—no definite information is obtainable, because they have 
never been tabulated, but it is common knowledge that these 
are practically up to date. 

The above delay in reaching cases in this court—the longest 
delay being at most 18 months—has been mentioned as causing 
great injury to litigants. This delay is much less than the 
delay in the New York State courts situated in the identical 
locality, in the Borough of Manhattan. In every instance the 
United States courts are at least six months ahead of the State 
courts, and this so-called delay will always exist, because of 
the geographical conditions existing in the great center of busi- 
ness, the city of New York. The New York State courts have 
struggled with this problem for years of trying to reduce the 
length of time it takes for a case to get to trial, and without 
success. It has been proven that the creation of additional 
judges does not solve the problem. In fact, a less number of 
judges might be a deterrent to litigation. Twice within recent 
years the personnel of the New York Supreme Court in the 
same locality has been increased by a total of about one-third, 
without in any respect materially reducing the length of time 
it takes to reach a case for trial. 

Other methods, such as general calendar calls to weed out 
the deadwood, longer hours and shorter vacations for judges, 
and the encouragement of settlement and compromise by arbi- 
tration and conciliation, have proven much more effective. The 
business in this district and in this locality will increase faster 
than any number of judges can ever catch up with it. It is 
similar to the transportation and housing difficulties ever pres- 
ent and ever increasing in the city of New York. 

In this particular instance, however, the advocates have 
proven their cause against themselves by showing that the two 
additional judges created in 1922 have been so reducing the 
calendars that it should not be a long time before the cases 
are practically up to date. Real students of litigation, how- 
ever, do not complain of reasonable congestion in courts which 
results in a considerable length of time between the noticing 
of the case for trial and its actually being reached on the 
calendar. Such delay is a great deterrent to unnecessary litiga- 
tion, Furthermore, it provides time for the litigants to cool off | 
and possibly compromise their difficulties. It would be interest- 
ing to tabulate the great number of cases that are started in 
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the heat of a litigous spirit and never reach actual disposal 
because of the saner judgment of the litigants. 

There are many thinking persons who advocate a reasonable 
delay before a case can be brought to trial. 

The delay in this district can not be said to be unreasonable, 
especially when compared with the much greater delay in the 
State courts in the same locality. 

The schedules annexed to the committee’s report are not 
reliable. To be specific they are incorrect and somewhat mis- 
leading in regard to the business of the United States District 
Court in the Southern District of New York. 

The correct schedule of business in the southern district of 
New York as given to us by the clerk of the court in person 
and by an actual inspection of his office books, papers, and 
records is as follows: 


Report on United States District Court, Southern District of 


New York, 
as of May 21, 1926 


Cases 
Civil jury (highest number reached, 1,100, noticed for Sept. 27 
1924; calendar about 18 months behind) : 
On’ SORE FER OR Bedi cin apiiiinindna ttbsalave tea ethane 1, 131 
ise acto civartncditey a eceie staat ne ee 462 
I tain ch itn maar eee eee nn ee ee eee Te oe 123 
Discontinued, NA a Sci i aii alti hc nehndasiededtecct 429 
I i nes Sth Ecchi inthis atari ile kk Del e alet eeallls 552 
| Now on calendar___.______ iT te he 
Admiralty (highest number reached, “900, noticed for Jan. $1, 
1925; calendar about 15 months behind) : 
On calendar June 30, 1925 fterene chatted lets tint alain ict saci 1, 040 
atc tlet aia Ee ae - 220 
I a cacticall lire a a ak ee ee ee re 187 
Discontinued, MOON chet hcsdtin abana da thcl de ath aeccn data cadin 473 
PR Re a a a eee eae 660 
I a CU aac een ini cate ena ianiaalhiem nieces deal 600 
Equity (highest number reached, 460, placed on calendar Apr. 24, 
1925; calendar about one _ behind) : 
Cp Spnlaead SONS GP, BRM i cette jtidawesdbdentints 608 
SI aie itnedh in cing la al a 1, 043 
EE ee sadeiipguaieataicageaimemn 27, 152 
Now on calendar_ Tee SB 499 
Motions, general calendar (calendar is “up ‘to date) : 
SO I IN heretical iene », 800 
Disposed of - “ a ae 2, 800 
Bankruptcy motion cale ndar ‘(cale undar 1s up “to date) 
Ou enseninr: Tame SO, 20GB blab kitcintndttii Lncakhbabsobs 8, 461 
Disposed aac ate AO ie cae piiienantibemaitinin, a ae 


Criminal cases pending May 31, 
160. 

Prohibition pending, 853, all on the calendar. 

Padlock : No definite information, as they have never been tabulated. 

Calendar rules: United States District Court Rules, No. 8. 
stand that the law cases include only those which 
for trial. 


1926, 3,258; on the calendar, about 


I under- 
are actually ready 


The above is the live business of this court, 
wood and dormant business. 

The discrepancy between the two reports (the committee's 
and the clerk’s) has only one explanation. The report to ac- 
company H. R. 10821 includes all cases pending on the dockets 
and does not distinguish between the “deadwood” and those 
cases which are active. The report, submitted by us, shows 
only those cases which are being moved ahead and will be 
reached for trial within a year or so. The most startling illus- 
tration of the manner in which the “deadwood” is carried 
along is obtained by looking at the first dockets of the law and 
equity departments. ‘There we find cases listed as pending 
which have been carried along as such from 1908 and 1909. 
There are also cases being carried along in years subsequent 
to 1908 down to those issues of the present date. 

A survey of the criminal branch shows that there were 4,989 
eases pending on June 30, 1925. These include indictments 
which were found but in which no arrest was made, and they 
| lay dormant for years. Nothing has ever been done about them, 
and unless the man is apprehended they will be carried along 
indefinitely as a pending case. 

During the past year alone there were 1,931 criminal cases 
disposed of which resulted in fines being imposed; this does 
not include those cases disposed of in which imprisonment or 
acquittals were the results. On May 31, 1926, there were only 
4,119 cases pending on the criminal docket, which shows that 
at least on the criminal side of the court they were able to dis: 
pose of more cases than were brought in and added to the 
calendar. 

The bankruptcy docket includes all matters, whether they 
be motions before the court or cases which have been turned 
over to a referee. They include all cases listed in the dockets, 
regardless of the status. In many instances the cases lie in- 
active in a referee's office while the litigants and their attorneys 
bicker and argue between themselves and eventually come to 
some concluSion or agreement and drop the case. The bank- 
| ruptey motions motions are taken care of from day to day and are 


all else is dead- 





: 1 By trial By trial and @ discontinuance. 
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up to date, It fs those cases which have never been finished 
which are included in the pending cases. 

The highest number of the cases at issue on the law calendar 
is No, 2156, and was placed on the calendar on June 23, 1926. 
In the admiralty part the calendar has for its highest issue 
No. 1286, which was noticed for trial May 26, 1926. The reason 
for the great discrepancy between the two reports is that the 
one report refers to those cases which are in the dockets, re- 
gardless of their age and status, while our report has only 
those cases which are now on the calendar to be tried when 
reached in their regular order. The difference for the most 
part consists of those cases which are “ deadwood” and prob- 
ably never will be tried. 

For the above reasons the provision of the bill creating these 
ndditional judges in the southern district of New York should 
be entirely eliminated, 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
immediately after the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Moone} on Thursday I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes on the subject of coal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent that to-morrow, at the conclusion of the 
remurks of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moors] he may 
be permitted to address the House for 10 minutes on the sub- 
ject of coal. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, after that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Judge Green, of lowa, chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, may have 40 minutes in which to address 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes after the address by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the speech of the gentle- 
man from Iowa |Mr. Green] he may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

POINT OF NO QUORUM 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Two resolutions and two House bills, the 
substance of which has been carried in the aviation bill re- 
cently passed, without objection will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS of Fiorida, Mr. Speaker, out of courtesy to the 
House I will withhold my point of order. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
LDoverass, for five days, on account of important business. 
MARYLAND AND FARM RELIEF—THE CONFERENCE REPORT ON H. RB. 

7893—THE DIVISION OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING IN THE DEPART- 

MENT OF AGRICULTURE-—GENERAL FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill creating a 
division of cooperative marketing in the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
creating a division of cooperative marketing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, in a few moments we 
will vote on the conference report on H. R. 7893, to create a 
division of cooperative marketing in the Department of Agri- 
culture. There are only two amendments placed on this bill 
as we originally passed it in the Senate, as appears from my 
inquiry of the Speaker of a few moments ago. These two 
Senate amendments are comparatively unimportant. I should 
vote against them if it were not for the fact that I do not wish 
to see the passage of this legislation in any way jeopardized. 

On Tuesday, January 26, on the floor of the House, I dis- 
cussed this legislation, which is of vital importance to the 
farmers of Maryland and to all the agricultural interests of 
this Nation. I shall, therefore, at this time merely comment on 
the farm-relief situation as it now exists. 

In the House the Agricultural Committee did a most extraor- 
dinary thing and reported three bills for farm relief, with the 
recommendation that each of these bills pass. One was the 
Curtis-Aswell bill, presenting the Yoakum plan of cooperative 
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marketing. With certain modifications, I consider that a sound 
bill, which would have been very helpful to the farm situation. 
I should have voted for that bill. The Agricultural Committee 
also reported favorably the McNary-Hangen bill and the 
Tincher bill, which Tincher bill afterwards appeared in the 
Senate in the form of the Fess amendment proposed to the bill 
we are to pass here in a few minutes. 

In the House the only opportunity to vote was on the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. I, of course, voted against it, as I did 
in the last Congress. I should have voted against the Tincher- 
Fess bill had I had the opportunity. It was merely a delusion 
to the farmer and furnished no real relief, 

I hope in the next session of Congress the Curtis-Aswell bill 
may be presented to us for consideration as the basis of real 
farm relief, so vital to the farmers of Maryland and to the 
whole Nation. I feel that this pending bill for a division of 
cooperative marketing in the Department of Agriculture will 
be of great assistance to the farming interests. I am delighted 
to feel that the conference report will pass in a few moments 

The country should study the Curtis-Aswell bill, and there- 
fore } invite attention to the following report of the Committee 
on Agriculture: 


NATIONAL FARM MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. ASWELL, from the Committee on Agriculture, submitted the fol- 
lowing report, to accompany H. R. 11606: 

The Committee on Agriculture, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
11606) known as the Curtis-Asweli bill, embodying the Yoakum plan, 
to place the agricultural industry on a sound commercial basis, to en- 
courage national cooperative marketing of farm products, and for other 
purposes, having considered the same, report it to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the recommendation that the same do pass. 


OUTLINE OF THE BILL By SECTIONS 
TITLE I. THE NATIONAL FARM MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Section 1: This section states the purpose of the bill in general terms, 
In order to promote and stimulate the orderly flow of agricultural 
commodities in commerce, to remove burdens and restraints upon such 
commerce, and to provide for the processing, preparing for market, 
handling, pooling, storing, and marketing of these agricultural com- 
modities through cooperative marketing associations the bill creates a 
murketing corporation. The corporation, called the national farm 
marketing association, is referred to throughout the bill as the “ na- 
tional association.” Twelve individuals are to be named by the three 
leading farm organizations (the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, the National Grange and Patrons of Husbandry, 
and the American Farm Bureau Federation) as the incorporators. 
Incorporation is to be held effected when the 12 individuals so named 
accept and are specified by the President by Executive order. 

Section 2: Section 2 confers upon the national association general cor- 
porate powers; perpetual succession, power to sue and to be sued, 
a corporate seal, power to make contracts, to acquire, hold, and dis- 
pose of necessary property, the power of appointment and removal 
of officers and employees, the power to adopt, repeal, and amend 
regulations, and such other general powers as are not specifically 
denied by law and as are necessary and proper for the conduct of the 
business of the corporation. Provision is also made in section 2 that 
the principal office of the association shall be in the District of 
Columbia, 

Section 8: Under this section the national association is authorized 
to provide or approve systems of accounting, to provide crop and 
marketing information, and to advise particularly with respect to 
diversification of crops and overproduction. The association is author- 
ized to determine upon an annual budget in order to pay Its ex- 
penses, to make assessments against commodities marketed by the 
interstate zone organizations, so that the loans and interest provided 
for in section 801 shall be pald to the United States and so that a 
reserve fund may be bullt up to enable the national association to 
remove the necessity of any governmental assistance in the way of 
loans. Under subdivision (f) of: this section specific authority is 
given to acquire, construct, maintain, and dispose of or acquire rights 
of operation in storage warehouses, facilities for transportation in con- 
nection with storage of agricultural commodities, and facilities for 
processing commodities. 

Section 4: In this section a board of seven directors, called the na- 
tional board, is provided for, one of whom is to be designated by the 
President as fiduciary officer of the United States. This director 
is to continue in office until the loan provided for in section 301 is 
repaid to the United States, at which time his term of office will 
cease. He is paid no salary by the national association, and his ap- 
pointment is provided for only because of the loan feature of the bill. 
The other six directors are elected by the incorporators (two from each 
of the three organizations named in sec. 1) and their successors are 
to be elected by the members of the national association at the annual 
meeting provided for in section 7. The section contains provisions 
for salaries of the élected directors, terms of office, and the usual 
provisions concerning vacancies and the number required to constitute 
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a quorum for the transaction of business. 


Jirectors can not exceed 13, 
The national association is to be a membership corporation 





The number elected 


‘ 
Section 5: 
without capital stock, and section 5 makes provision for the members 
of the association. The incorporators designated in section 1 are to 
he the first members, and successors are to be elected, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 203, by the representatives of the inter- 
state zone organizations. Regularly elected members are to hold office 

r three years. 

Section 6: This section deals generally with the manner in which the 
national association is to commence operations after the passage of the 
et No specific method prescribed, it being considered 
idvantageous to allow the a free hand in its of 
procedure, the only limitation upon its operations being that in so far 
practicable existing cooperative associations and other marketing 
agencies Which are immediately available should be utilized and com- 
modities which are considered as best adapted to national cooperative 
marketing should first be selected. 

This section imposes certain duties upon the members of the 


has been 


association mode 


tion 7: 
national association. 
hourd of directors at an appointed place, annually to elect the directors 
of the board, to fix the salaries of the directors, to approve the budget 
of the national association, and to prepare a schedule of commodity 
assessments which when approved by the board of directors may be 
levied by the interstate zone organizations upon their members. Gen- 
erally, the members are to act as an advisory group to represent their 
organizations and to supervise the operations of the national board. 

Section 8: This section provides for branch offices of the national as- 
sociation, and that the association is to be regarded as an inhabitant 
and resident of the District of Columbia, 

Section 9: This section requires the association to keep books at its 
principal office showing the minutes of the meetings and accounts of the 

sociation’s business transactions. 

Section 10: This section requires the national association to make an 
annual report to Congress in respect of all loans until such loans are 


se 


repaid 


riTLE Ul, THE INTERSTATE ZONE COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Section 201: In order to carry out the functions vested in it by the 
bill, the national association is authorized to provide for the organiza- 


tion of interstate zone cooperative marketing associations in the 
several States, No specific form of organization is prescribed in the | 


bill, so the national association is authorized to provide the form of 
organization in each State whether by incorporation, contractual agree- 
ment, otherwise. 

Section 202; Each interstate zone organization is to select annually a 
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| their marketing operations and may Jointly contract with or establish 


They are required to convene at the call of the | 





board of directors to direct the operations of the organization, and | 


board is to elect annually an individual to represent it at an 
annual convention of the representatives of State associations. The 
principal duty of the interstate zone organization is to organize local 
cooperative associations in accordance with the provisions of the Capper- 
Volstead Act, entitled “An act to authorize associations of producers 
of agricultural products,” approved February 18, 1922, Any local 
cooperative association, already formed and included within the pro- 
visions of such act, is eligible to membership. 

Section 203: The representatives selected by the interstate zone organ- 
izations, in accordance with section 202, are to convene annually at a 
designated place to elect the members of the national association. 
Nach representative has but one vote, which must be cast In person. 

Section 204: In order to regulate effectively the interstate zone organi- 
zation and local associations, the national association is authorized 
to prescribe regulations requiring both local and interstate zone organi- 
zations to adopt approved systems of accounting, to use the systems of 
reporting and disseminating crop and marketing information provided 
by the national association, to use approved forms of agreement under 
which a loeal association may be admitted to membership in a State 
association, to use intrastate grading standards and marketing sched- 
ules, not in eonflict with law, for the commodities marketed through 
the interstate zone organization, so as to avoid market glutting and 
destructive trade conditions. The payment by the State association of 
the commodity assessments, fixed by the Interstate zone organization 
under section 3, is here required by regulation. 

If the national association finds by a vote of two-thirds of its mem- 
bers that apy interstate zone organization or local association has 
failed to comply with any regulation prescribed under this section, the 
national association will adopt a resolution publishing such finding, 
and thereupon the interstate zone organization association shall be 
ineligible, for a designated period, to obtain any loan provided in sec- 
tion 302, to be represented at an annual convention of representatives 
of interstate zone organizations, or to obtain the antitrust exemptions 
of section 303. If the violation is that of a local association, the inter- 
State zone organization is not to be ineligible if, within 30 days, the 
interstate zone organization terminates or suspends the local association 
for a designated period of time. 

Section 205: This section provides for operating zones to facilitate 
marketing. Interstate zone organizations marketing a commodity 
within a zone designated by the national association may consolidate 


the 





such organization as they deem advisable 


TITLE I. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Section 301: This section provides for an appropriation by the United 
States of $10,000,000, which is to be set aside as a revolving lean fund 


in the Treasury, available to the natlonal association 
$1, 1936. Payments from such fund are to bk 


until December 


made only upon the dir 


tion of the director designated by the President upon application by t 


le 
national board. The loans are to bear interest at the rate of 44 per 
cent per annum until repaid, and repayment is to be made from com 
modity assessments fixed by the national association. 

Section 302: The loans from such fund are to be made to the national 


for administration 
the organization of interstate zone organizations, for expenses inci 
by it in its organization of local associations. 

Section 303: The Capper-Volstead Act, approved February 18, 1922, 
authorizes producers of certain agricultural products to organize 
as cooperative associations and provides that these associations may 
have 


association expenses, including expenditures for 


rred 


marketing agencies in common. Under section 2 of the act, 
however, these associations are subject to regulation to prevent 
monopoly in restraint of trade which may unduly enhance the price 


of a commodity. The act is designed to supplant the antitrust laws 
in by removing these assvuciations 
from the general application of the antitrust laws, but it places cer 
tain restrictions upon the associations which the Secretary of Agri 
culture is to enforce. Section 303 brings the national association 
and the interstate zone organizations directly within the purview of 
the act by designating them marketing agencies thereby granting 
them the antitrust law exemptions, but makes them subject to the 
same restrictions as a local association in so far as unreasonable price 
enhancement is concerned, 

Section 304: This section provides for cooperation with executive de- 
partments in order to effectuate the purposes of the act. Any Govern- 
ment establishment in the executive branch of the Government, 
upon written request of the national association, is authorized to 
cooperate with such association or with any interstate zone organiza 
tion extent as the head such establishment 


so far as agriculture is concerned 


to such of Government 


deems compatible with the interests of the Government. 


Sections 305 and 306: Section 


505 


contains the usual separability 


provision in the event of unconstitutionality, and section 306 reserves 


to the Congress the right 
of the act. 
Section 307: 


Marketing Association 


to alter, amend, or repeal 


the 


provisions 


Section 307 provides the short title of “ National Farm 
Act of 1926." 


Hf. R, 11608, KNOWN AS THE CURTIS-ASWELL BILL, EMBODYING TILK YOAKUM 
PLAN, CREATES A NATIONAL FARM MARKETING ASSOCIATION AND— 
Proposes a permanent marketing Not temporary relief only. 
system 
’roposes a marketing system nma- Not a sectional marketing system. 


tional in 
Proposes farmer control and man- 
agement 
Proposes that farmers themselves 
elect their own officers 


scope—— 


Proposes continuous service for 
efficient officers— 

Proposes to control production 
and curb surpluses 

Proposes repayment of loan by 
commodity assessments fixed by 
the farmers 


Proposes self-made rules and regu- 
lations 

Proposes home rule for the Amert- 
can farmer 

Proposes a separate organization 
for each farm commodity— 

Proposes State, zone, and national 


farmer boards 
Proposes farmer representative 
control-— 


Proposes a loan of $10,000,000 for 
organization purposes by the 
Government to be repaid with 
interest 


Proposes to stabilize farm prices 
under economic laws— 

Proposes to protect the con- 
sumers— 


Proposes to absorb the unnecessary 
profits of useless middlemen— 
Proposes to prevent gambling and 

speculation— 
Proposes to solve the problems of 
domestic marketing— 


Not governmental control of farm 
marketing. 

Not throw selection of 
into political campaigns. 

Not that administrations 
cally change officials. 

Not to encourage overproduction 


officials 


to 


periodi- 


Not an equalization fee assessed by 
a Federal board. 


Not to hamper farmers with Fed 
eral dictation. 


Not to create Federal agents or 
inspectors. 
Not that one beard handle all 


commodities. 

Not to establish Federal bureaus 
and commissions. 

Not “ pork" or patronage. 


Not to place a heavy burden on 
the taxpayers by a subsidy from 
the Federal Treasury. 


Not to establish artificial Federal 
price fixing. 

Not to allow exorbitant price rais- 
ing to the consumer. 

Not to increase the handling costs. 


Not to continue speculation in do- 
mestic markets. 

Not to leave domestic products in 
control of the market monopoly. 
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Proposes a plain, simple law, free Not a complex statute, loaded 

from technicalities down with indefinite terms and 
technical phrases. 

Proposes to establish farmers in Not to put the Government into 
their own business the farm business. 

Proposes to establish true coopera- Not to establish State socialism, 
tion 

Proposes economic independence— Not to establish paternalism. 


I know that many of the most able students of farm problems 
favor this form of relief, which does not quote a subsidy. The 
following is but one of the letters I have received: 

Rising Sun Loca No. 1, Risinc Sun, Mp., 

FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMBRICA, 

Port Deposit, Md., May 4, 1926, 
lion. Joun Puicipe WIL, 
Tlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: We are urging the passage of the Curtis-Aswell bill. 
It is the only bill that provides for the national cooperative marketing 
system direcied by the farmers themselves. 

Let us have a real national marketing system, owned and controlled 
by the farmers. 

Yours very truly, 
J. HW, Kimewe, President, 


The farm-relief question is one for serious and sound treat- 
ment, not for phony panaceas. I hope the next session will 
deal successfully with the matter. 


ENKOLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Burolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

It. R. GOS7. An act to reinstate Joe Burton Coursey in the 
West Point Military Academy ; 

H. R. S041. An act for the relief of Turpin G. Hovas; 

Hi. R. 11989. An act for the relief of Caleb W. Swink; and 

H. R. 12642. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct a free overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River 
at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the sume; 

Ii, R. 12467. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Juckson & Eastern Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Pearl River in the State 
of Mississippi; 

H. R. GO87. An act to reinstate Joe Burton Coursey in the 
West Point Military Academy ; 

H. R. 10827. An act to provide more effectively for the na- 
tional defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps 
of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes; 

If. R. 11878. An act for the relief of Herbert A. Wilson; and 

H. R. 12311. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, or Dakota County, Washington County, 
or Ramsey County, in the State of Minnesota, or either or sey- 
eral of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near South St. Paul, Minn. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 56 
minutes p.m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Thursday, July 1, 1926, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 10510. A 
bill to prevent the destruction or dumping, without good and 
sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce received in interstate 
commerce by commission merchants and others and to require 
them truly and correctly to account for all farm produce re- 
ceived by them; with amendment (Rept. No. 1570). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 12782. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the city of Chicago to construct a free bridge across the 
Calumet River at or near One hundred and thirtieth Street 
in the city of Chicago, county of Cook, State of Iinois; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1571). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 12796. <A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the States of Georgia and South Carolina to construc: 
a bridge across the Savannah River at or near Burtons Ferry 
to connect up the highway between Allendale, S. C., and Syl- 
vania, Ga.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1572). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 12952. A bill to authorize the village of 
Decatur, in the State of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa: 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1573). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 13043. A bill 
providing for the extension of the time limitations under which 
patents were issued in the case of persons who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the World War: 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1574). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 8S. 1344. An act to amend paragraph (11), 
section 20, of the interstate commerce act; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1580). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YATES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 7472. A 
bill to punish the transportation of stolen property in interstate 
or foreign commerce; with amendment (Rept. No. 1581). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1579. A bill for the benefit of persons suffering loss on account 
of the Lawton fire, 1917; with amendment (Rept. No. 1575). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1691. 
A bill for the relief of Henry F. Downing; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1576). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
8477. <A bill for the relief of Frank J. Dwyer; without amend- 
meut (Rept. No. 1577). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. S. 598. 
An act for the relief of Alexander McLaren; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1578). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2619. An act 
for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona Larkin, with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1579). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 13162) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to acquire a herd of musk oxen for 
introduction into Alaska for experimentation with a view to 
their domestication and utilization in the Territory; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 13163) to reimburse cer- 
tain Eastern Cherokees who removed themselves to the Chero- 
kee Nation under the terms of the eighth article of the treaty 
of December 29, 1835; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 13164) to 
provide for continuance in service of enlisted members of the 
crew and civilian employees of the United States Government 
who were serving on the U. 8S. 8S. Shenandoah on September 3, 
1925; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WELLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 288) to assure 
permanent peace by independent action, to remove human 
incentive toward war by eliminating completely all profit dur- 
ing any possible war, thus sterilizing, as far as legislative 
action can achieve, the germ that begets war; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) creating 
a commission to investigate the subject of civil-service retire- 
ment and the operation and administration of the laws relating 
thereto; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORTON D, HULL: Resolution (H. Res. 311) re- 
questing the Comptroller of the Currency to procure the opinion 
of the Attorney General of the United States as to whether he 
has the legal authority to issue the so-called teller-window 
license to national banks; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 13165) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary C. Fullerton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 
Elizabeth M. Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 18167) for the relief of Hermie 
rederick; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13168) granting an increase of pension to 
{nna M. Imber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


13166) granting an increase of pension to | 


By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 18169) granting an | 


increase of pension to Eva Nclineider Hock; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13170) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Kelley ; to the Commitiee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 18171) granting an increase of 


pension to Susie E, Brown; to we Committee on Invalid Pen- | 


sions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 13172) granting an increase 
pension to Amelia Jones; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


aft 


Invalid | 


tv Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 13173) granting an increase | 


of pension to Stella S. Elmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 18174) granting a pension 
to Emma Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Marylund: A bill (H. R. 13175) for the 
relief of Sam Alexander; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13176) to correct the 
military record of Lemuel Horton; to the Committee on Mili 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 13177) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Elizabeth Schorpp; to the Committee on | 


Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 13178) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret M. Esler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 13179) granting a pen- 
sion to Sabina Ramsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 13180) granting a 
pension to Grace Leona Delamater ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13181) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Appleby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 15182) granting an 
increase of pension to Eliza A. Willison; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 13183) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline Grimwood Mitchell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 18184) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Mullin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13185) granting an increase of pension 
to Delphine Atwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13186) granting a pension to Rissa Vene 
Goodell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 13187) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hattie Corey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

30538. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of sundry voters of Sulli- 
van, State of Illinois, in favor of Civil War pension bill now 
before Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8054. By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Rhode Island, urging immediate action on the Civil War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3055. By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Horton, Kans., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3056. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Topeka, Kans., urg- 
ing passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3057. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of Mineola, 
Long Island, N. Y., praying for the passage of the Civil War 
pension bill at this session of Congress; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3058. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Amityville, Long 
Island, N. ¥., praying for the passage of the Civil War pension 
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bill at this session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3059, Also, petition of sundry citizens of Sayville, Long 
Island, N. Y., praying for the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill at this session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

8060, Also, petition of sundry citizens of Sea Cliff, Long 
Island, N. Y., praying for the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill at this session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3061, Also, petition of sundry citizens of Hempstead, Long 
Island, N. Y., praying for the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill at this session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

3062. By Mr. BEERS: Petition of sundry citizens of Rouzer- 
ville, Franklin County, Pa., favoring the passage of bill to in- 
crease the pension of Civil War veterans and their dependents ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3063. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Mrs. Rilla Huffman 
and 26 other voters of Dearborn County, Ind., favoring passage 
of bill to increase pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3064. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution of the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Real Estate Protective Association, asking Congress 
to investigate conditions in the textile industry of Lawrence 
and New England; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

3065. By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of sundry citizens 
of West Mecca, Ohio, urging the passage of the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8066. By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Petition of R. H. Confrey, of 
Portland, Oreg., and other citizens of Multnomah County, Oreg., 
urging immediate and favorable consideration of the Elliott 
pension bill for the relief of Civil War veterans and their 
dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3067. By Mr. EVANS: Petition of sundry citizens of Boze 
man, Mont., urging the enactment of legislation on behalf of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3068. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Alder, Mont., urg- 
ing a vote on the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3069. By Mr. FREDERICKS: Petitions of sundry voters of 
Los Angeles, Calif., urging immediate action on pending legis 
lation for Civil War veterans and widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3070. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution adopted at the quar- 
terly meeting of the American-Irish Historical Society (John 
J. Splain, president general, 132 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York, N. Y.), held on May 12, 1926, urging repeal of section 2, 
subdivision (b) of the immigration law, as calculated to oper- 
ate detrimentally to the unity of our American citizenship by 
establishing a basis for immigration incapable of being deter- 
mined scientifically, and denouncing as grotesquely misleading 
the tentative quotas given to the public and attributed to John 
B. Trevor; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3071. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of sundry voters of Enid, 
Okla., favoring immediate legislation for the relief of Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

83072. Also, petition of sundry voters of Fairview, Okla., 
favoring immediate legislation for the relief of Civil War vet- 
erans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3073. Also, petition of sundry residents of Optima, Okla., 
protesting against the four compulsory Sunday observance bills 
now pending before Congress; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

3074. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of sundry citizens of Peach 
Bottom, Lancaster County, Pa., asking increased pensions for 
veterans of the Civil Wur and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

8075. Also, petition of sundry citizens of East Donegal and 
Marietta, Pa., asking increased pensions for veterans of the 
Civil War and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3076. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of 42 voters of Allamakee 
County, Iowa, urging immediate consideration and passage of 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3077. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Cor- 
vallis, Oreg., that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3078. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Rainier, Oreg., to 
take immediate action to bring to a vote the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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8079. By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Thoenix, Ariz., favoring the passage of Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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3080. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of 84 voters of Angola, Steuben | 


for increase in pension for Civil War 
to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


County, Ind., asking 
veterans and their widows; 
sions. 

3081. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of certain 
voters of Park County, Ind., for the passage of the Elliott bill 
to increase Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

3082. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of 79 residents of Burr 
Oak, Mich., and vicinity, requesting relief for Civil War vet- 
erans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3083. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of sundry citizens of Williams- 
port, Pa., favoring legislation granting increased pension to 
Civil War soldiers and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3084. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of sundry residents of 
Livingston, Mont., favoring passage of pension legislation dur- 
ing the present session for the benefit of soldiers of the Civil 
War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2085, By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition of George 
IF’. Croos and other residents of York, Nebr., urging the passage 
of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3086. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of sundry citizens of Benton 
County, Mo., urging immediate action on the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3087. Also, petition of sundry voters of Saline County, Mo., 
urging immediate action on the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8088. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 12 citizens of Newton 
County, Mo., urging the enactment of legislation in behalf of 
Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3089. By Mr. MORIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8091. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of sundry citizens of Co- 
lumbiana County, Ohio, urging the immediate consideration and 
passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3092. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Mrs. 
Hlizabeth Sattler, 219 Covert Street, and 30 other citizens of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of the Elliott bill grant- 
ing increases of pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8098. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of sun- 
dry residents of Pawtucket and Central Falls, R. I., urging 
immediate passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

80904. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: Petition of various 
voters of New Orleans, La., urging the passage of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3095. By Mr. PORTER: Petition of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3096. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, urging immediate action on the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee in Invalid Pensions. 

3097. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Davis County, lowa, urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3098. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of sundry voters of South 
Acton, Mass., requesting prompt consideration and passage of 
bill to increase Civil War pensions; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3099. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of Mrs. Matilda Moncrief, 
of La Plata, Mo., asking for immediate consideration of legis- 
lation granting more liberal pensions to veterans of the Civil 
War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3100. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of John Wiegand, 
Jacob Korff, and others, of Hvansville, Ind., asking that bills 
increasing rates of pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
be enacted into law at this session of Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

3101. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Hiemmingford, Nebr., urging passage of Civil War pension legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3102. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of L. D. Alden and 
others, of Powers Lake, N, Dak., axking increased pensions for 
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veterans of the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3103. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of Mrs. Susan 
Kid and other voters of Longford, urging passage of bill 
to increase pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows 
before adjournment of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

8104. Also, petition signed by 53 voters of Blue Rapids, Kans., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to 
needy suffering veterans and their widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3105. Also, petition signed by sundry voters of Miltonvale, 
Kans., urging enactment of Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

3106. By Mr. SWANK: Petition of sundry voters of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., in behalf of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3107. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, Calif., urging immediate action by Congress on the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3108. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Louisville, Ky., asking increased pensions for veterans of Civil 
War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3109. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Akron, Colo., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3110. By Mr. TINCHER: Petition of sundry citizens of King- 
man, Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to 
a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3111. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Reno County, Kans., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3112, Also, petition of sundry citizens of Hutchinson, Kans., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8113. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Hamilton County, 
Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. . 

3114. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Hugoton, Kans., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3115. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Finney County, 
Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

8116. By Mr. VAILE: Petition of sundry citizens of Den- 
ver, Colo., urging the passage of Civil War pension legislation ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3117. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Petition of sundry 
voters who reside at Grayson, in the ninth congressional dis- 
trict of Kentucky, urging the passage before adjournment of 
Congress of a bill for the relief of veterans of the Civil War, 
their widows and children; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

3118. Also, petition of sundry voters who reside at Bethel, 
in the ninth congressional district of Kentucky, urging the 
passage before adjournment of Congress of a bill for the relief 
of veterans of the Civil War, their widows and children; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8119. Also, petition of sundry voters who reside in the town 
of Whick, in the ninth congressional district of Kentucky, 
urging the passage before adjournment of Congress of a bill 
for the relief of veterans of the Civil War, their widows, and 
children ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3120. By Mr. WOLVERTON: Petition of various voters of 
Doddridge County, W. Va., urging immediate action on the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8121. Also, petition of various voters of Lewis County, W. Va., 
urging immediate action on.the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

8122. Also, petition of various voters of Calhoun County, 
W. Va., urging immediate action on the Civil War pension bill ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3123. Also, petition of various voters of Upshur County, 
W. Va., urging immediate action of Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8124. By Mr. WOOD: Petition signed by William A. Dresser, 
Ames Miller, and others. of Lafayette, Tippecanoe County, 
Ind., urging immediate action on the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Murr, D. 
prayer ° 


following 


Our heavenly Father, the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever, intensely fruitful in Thy regard for us, giving to us the 
iov of the morning and the realization all the while that we 
are in Thy care, we thank Thee, Father, for opportunities of 


service, so that this dear land near to our hearts shall be 
exalted in righteousness and the highest elements of good 


shall be realized by the people individually as well as collec- 
tively. We ask Thy blessing to-day. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings when, on request of Mr. Jones of Washing- 


ton and by unanimous consent, the further reading was 
dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 


absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards McKellar Shipstead 
Bayard Ernst McMaster Shortridge 
Bingham Fernald McNary Simmons 
lease Ferris Mayfield Smoot 
Borah Gerry Metcalf Stanfield 
Bratton Glass Moses Steck 
Broussard Gooding Neely Stephens 
Bruce Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Butler Harreld Norris Trammell 
Cameron Harris Overman Tyson 
Capper Harrison Pine Underwood 
Caraway Heflin Pittman Wadsworth 
Copeland Howell Ransdell Walsh 
Couzens Johnson Reed, Pa. Warren 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Curtis Joues, Wash. Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Dale Kendrick Sackett Williams 
Deneen King Schall Willis 
Dill La Follette Sheppard 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senate will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives. 
FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12537) 


MESSAGE 


construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near Jackson, in the 
county of Clarke, Ala. 

The message also announced that the House had severally 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 7893. An act to create a division of cooperative market- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide for the acqui- 
sition and dissemination of information pertaining to coopera- 
tion; to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and 
practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel. with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to author- 
ize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and dissemi- 
nate crop and market information, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10314. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

H. R. 12175. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 1 to the bill (H. R. 
5810) granting the consent of Congress to John F. Kenward to 
construct a bridge and approaches thereto across Lake Wash- 
ington from a point on the west shore in the city of Seattle, 
county of King, State of Washington, easterly to a point on 
the west shore of Mercer Island in the same county and State, 
and that the House had agreed to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 2 to the said bill, with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 11768) to regulate the importation of milk and 
cream into the United States for the purpose of promoting 
the dairy industry of the United States and protecting the 


public health, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 
H. R. 10827. An act to provide more effectively for the na- 
tional defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes; 


H. R. 1137). An act for the relief of Herbert A. Wilson: 
H. R. 12311. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


State of Minnesota, or Dakota County, Washington County, or 
Ramsey County, in the State of Minnesota, or either or several 
of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near South St. Paul, Minn.: and 

H. R. 12467. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Jackson & Eastern Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Pearl River in the State 
of Mississippi. 


MISUSE OF FRANKING PRIVILEGE IN IOWA ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, 
desk a letter from the Third Assistant 
which I ask may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


’ 


to the 
General, 


I send 
Postmaster 


Without objection, the clerk will 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, June 29, 1926. 
Hon. Davip A. REED, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear SEnNaTOR REED: With reference to the letter addressed to you 
under date of June 2, 1926, concerning the mailing free of postage in 
envelopes bearing your frank of a four-page circular entitled “ Brook 
hart’s Voice Is the Voice of Iowa,” published by the Brookhart cam 
paign committee, Des Moines, Iowa, I have to say that a careful in- 
vestigation has been made and the facts as ascertained are as follows: 

It appears that a quantity of the sealed envelopes bearing your frank, 
in which was inclosed an extract from the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD sent 
in bulk to Maj. Frank J. Lund, manager of the Brookhart State cam 
piign committee, were sent to his law office at Webster City, Iowa, 
where the envelopes were addressed by his personal stenographer, Miss 
Mae Hanken. Miss Hanken states that while mailing out the matter 
in question she opened approximately 150 of the envelopes and inclosed 
the four-page circular, “ Brookhart's Voice Is the Voice of Iowa,” 
senling the and mailing them under the frank 
thereon without payment of postage. She alleges that this was done 
without the knowledge of Major Lund and that she inelosed the cir 


re 


envelopes appearing 


|} culars in the envelopes on her own initiative, not thinking that such 
granting the consent of Congress to William H. Armbrecht to | 


action was in violation of any law. 
of the Major Lund paid the 
postage properly chargeable on the circulars inclosed in your franked 
envelopes. Since it appears that Miss Hanken’s action 


Upon being informed circumstances, 


in this matter 


was without the knowledge of anyone officially connected with the 
Brookhart campaign committee, being merely an inadvertance on her 


part due to a misapprehension as to its propriety, no further action 
has been taken. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. S. Reoar, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a letier in the nature 
of a memorial from the Scott-Meyer Commission Co., of Little 
Rock, Ark., protesting against an alleged contemplated action 
on the part of the marketing division, Department of Agricul- 
ture, of adopting the procedure of issuing a license or special 
listing of approval of such dealers in perishable products as 
signify that they desire the approval of the department and who 
agree to trade under such rules as are promulgated by the de- 
partment, ete., which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Camas, Wash., praying for the prompt passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and the widows of such veterans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensfons. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented petitions of sundry citizens of St. 
Louis, Springfield, Unionville, and Butler County, all in the 
State of Missouri, praying for the prompt passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans’ and 
the widows of such veterans, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, at the request of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Opprr] I ask to have printed in the Rrecorp 
and referred to the Interstate Commerce Committee a resolu- 
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tion adopted by the Reno Stock Exchange, signed by Mr. Frank 
M. Conchay, secretary of the exchange, of the city of Reno, 
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national parks in the State of Florida. I have here an edito 
rial from the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal bearing upon the 


Ney.; together with resolutions adopted by the board of | question of appropriations which are being made in other 


directors of the Reno Chamber of Commerce. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 


ihe Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be | 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Reno, NEv., February 1, 1926. 

This is to certify that at a meeting of the Reno Stock Exchange, 
heid on Saturday, January 30, 1926, at Reno, Nev., the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 

* Whereas it appears to the members of the Reno Stock Exchange that 
the provisions of H. R. 62, to regulate the sale of stock and other 
securities by the Federal Government, would be detrimental to the 
development of the mining industry of Nevada and the West generally ; 
Now, therefore, it is hereby 

“ Resolved, That the Reno Stock Exchange hereby expresses its dis- 
approval of said measure and requests our United States Senators 
and our Representative in Congress to oppose the same. We hereby 
direct our secretary to send copies of this resolution to our United 
States Senators and Representative.” 

FRANK M. CONEHAY, 
Secretary Reno Stock Bachange, 


Resolutions by the Reno Chamber of Commerce 


Whereas it has recently come to our attention that on or about 
December 22, 1925, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece of the House of Representatives of the United States favorably 
reported House bill No, 62, relating to the sale of securities, and 
which seeks to prevent the use of the United States mails and other 
agencies of interstate commerce for transporting and for premoting 
or procuring the sale of securities in States having so-called “ blue- 
sky laws” without first obtaining the consent thereto of the secur- 
ities commissions of such States, and which also declares it illegal 
to sell through the mails mining or oil or other primary or develop- 
ment stocks not listed on exchanges of cities having a population 
exceeding 500,000; and 

Whereas similar legislation, known as the Denison bill, was pro- 
posed during the last session of Congress and was considered and 
opposed by this committee and chambers of commerce and other 
organizations of numerous Western States as extremely prejudicial to 
the interests of this section; and 

Whereas in the development of the natural resources and in- 
dustries of the State of Nevada and other Western States the aid 
of outside capital must be enlisted and relied upon to a very great 
extent, which financial agsistance is obtained largely as a result of 
the right to the use of the United States mails for this legitimate 
purpose; and 

Whereas after careful consideration it is the opinion of this body 
that if enacted the legislation contemplated by said House bill No. 52 
would seriously hamper and retard the development of the natural 
resources and industries of the Western States, and particularly of 
the State of Nevada, in that it would render impracticable or illegal 
the offering and sale through the medium of the United States mails 
of most securities originating in the West; and 

Whereas it is believed that said bill represents another attempt 
on the part of eastern investment banking interests to put over 
legislation which would render it extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to finance development of western resources, whether oil or mining 
or agricultural, but which at the same time would enable eastern in- 
vestment banking houses to sell in the West their securities without 
let or hindrance; and 

Whereas it is also the opinion of this body that in its purpose, 
terms, and effect said proposed legislation is unjustly discriminatory 
against western industry in general and the mining industry in par- 
ticular: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the board of directors of the Reno Chamber of 
Commerce, protest against and hereby place ourselves on record as 
unalterably opposed to the passage of said House bili No, 52 or any 
measure similar in purpose or effect; and 

Whereas this committee is informed through sources considered 
reliable that said bill was reported by said House committee without 
having afforded the citizens affected thereby an opportunity for 
hearing thereon and without having given to their representatives in 
Congress any notice thereof: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to Senators Kry 
PrrrMan and Tasker L. Oppus and Representative SaMuet 8S. ARENTz2, 
and said representatives be requested to do all possible in having 
this legislation not passed, 

Adopted by hoard of directors, Reno Chamber of Commerce, Reno, 
Nev., February 9, 1926. 


NATIONAL PARKS IN FLORIDA 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have pending before the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys a bill providing for a 
commission to look into the question of the establishment of 








States. I desire to have it printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
There being no objection, the editorial was referred to the 


_ Committee on Public Lands and Surveys and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal, June 23, 1926] 
MUST ASK FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Florida’s delegation to Congress should make some effort for the 
State’s share in the appropriations which are annually given to the 
construction of roads and improvements in national parks. Re 
cently tentative apportionment of $2,000,000 appropriated by Congress 
was announced by the Interior Department without a dime for Flor 
ida’s national parks, which include the Choctawahatchee National 
Forest of 735 square miles and the Ocala National Forest of slightly 


| lesser area, totaling 337,938 acres. 


Nor is this the first time that Florida has been slighted in the matter 
of appropriations for its national forests. She has never been 
noticed in the matter of appropriations, the only instance where the 
Florida forests received any attention whatever being in 1924, when 
she was entitled to some kind of a share in $13,980 apportioned to 
Plorida, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and 
Porto Rico. The records do not show how much of this sum the 
Florida forests received, but it is probable that it was negligible, in 
line with the interest shown in the matter by the Florida delegation. 

So little attention has been paid to Florida forests that Congress 
did not appropriate a nickel for fire protection for the year 1924, the 
last year for which figures are available, while $21,500 was being 
spent in Minnesota, $21,500 in North Carolina, $21,500 in Maine, 
$21,000 in New York, and lesser amounts in other States for the 
purpose of fire protection, a total expenditure of $372,841. 

The people of Florida and the visitors to Florida are entitled to 
the use of the national forests situated in the State. They are en- 
titled to roads leading into and through these forests. Although they 
are open to the public, the public never visits them because of the 
fact that what roads or trails are in them are impassible. 

Among the appropriations for the fiscal year of 1927 granted by 
Congress to other national forests are: $524,000 for Glacier National 
Park; $425,000 for Yosemite National Park, Calif.; $165,000 for 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash.; $105,000 for Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park; $100,000 for Lessen Volcanic National Park, Calif.; 
$90,000 for Sequoia National Park, Calif.; $10,000 for Grant Na- 
tional Park, Calif. 

California national parks get a total of nearly $400,000 in the 
apportionment while Florida gets nothing. It is not a matter of 
the money not being available, or of justice, but one of getting into 
the game and fighting for it. If Florida does not ask for appropria- 
tions for its national parks, the Department of the Interior is not 
going to give it to the State. Florida must not only ask for appro- 
priations but insist on getting them, and keep on insisting until she 
does get them, 

THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
Associated Press article which I would like to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


THIRD COAL STRIKE CALL IS ISSUED—-WEST VIRGINIA MINERS URGED TO 
DEMAND PAY AT SCALE OF 1924 AGREEMENT 


(By the Associated Press) 


Farrmont, W. Va., June 28.—A third call for a general strike of 
northern West Virginia coal miners, effective July 5, was issued here 
to-day by Van A. Bittner, international representative of the United 
Mine Workers of America, 

The union leader asked every miner in northern West Virginia not 
under contract to join with the miners’ union in a “ fight for inde- 
pendence.” 

The strike call said that at the instance of men working in nonunion 
mines the union had conducted an intensive campaign of organization 
and that “the great majority of .the men working in the nonunion 
mines, where the operators abrogated their wage agreement with the 
United Mine Workers” are now members of the union. 

On April 1 and October 26, 1925, strike calls were issued by Bittner 
in the northern West Virginia field and for more than a year strike 
headquarters have been maintained here. 

Practically all mines in the field are operating nonunion, paying 
wages substantially the same as the 1917 scale, which is lower than 
the union agreements signed in Baltimore and New York in 1924. 
At the present time the union is preparing to appeal the refusal of the 
Monongalia circuit court to grant it an injunction to restrain the 
operators from paying any wage other than that called for in the 1924 
contracts. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I want to call the attention of the Senate 
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to the fact that in my opinion this is only the beginning of 


what will be here on a tremendous scale on April 1. I have no 
doubt that on the 1st of April all of the soft-coal miners of the 
United States will go out. 

We have time yet to pass the coal bill. The fact-finding fea- 
ture is needed now, so that material can be gathered at once. 
Then the President, through the work of the emergency coal 
board, will be enabled to deal with the situation which will be 
with us on the 1st of April. 

I desire to call the attention of Senators to the bill, hoping 
that we will have an opportunity to pass it before the end of 
the session. 

ADDRESS BY DAVID J. LEWIS ON THE TARIFF 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp an address by 
Hon. David J. Lewis, a former member of the Tariff Commis 
sion, on “Methods in tariff making,” delivered before the 
Conference of the Peoples’ Reconstruction League. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The address is as follows: 


METHODS IN TARIFF MAKING 


Mr. Chairman, it is my special desire to bring constructively useful 
information and suggestions to the very interesting 
conference, including what I regard as the most significant things I 
have learned in my eight years’ experience as a member of the United 
States Tariff Commission. In presenting this theme I shall not discuss 
the righteousness or wisdom of the tariff policy known as protection 


but will devote myself primarily to the righteousness and wisdom with | 


Even 


} commerce 


Without objection, it is so ordered. | 


sessions of this | 


which protective tariffs are made assuming for the occasion the recti- 


tude of the general policy proclaimed by 
responsibility for such tariff legislation. 


the political party taking 


TARIFF POLICY 

What does the party in power face in essaying the writing of a 
tariff act? Let us examine briefly the major aspects of its problem. 
In the very first place it must determine its policy; and in 1922, which 
is taken as our example, the party in power decided that its policy 
should be to “ equalize the differences in costs of production” between 
the products of the United States and “like or similar products” of 
“competing foreign countries.” 
tion was the imposition of what might well be termed a sales tax on 
such foreign products, payable by the American importer or purchaser 
for whom imported—a sales tax sufficient in amount to equal such 
differences in cost of production. This formula limited the tariff 
rate to an amount which would measure the difference in cost of pro- 
duction of the domestic and foreign competing articles, and was clearly 
designed to accomplish two results, (1) an assurance to the efficient 
domestic manufacturer that he would be able to meet his foreign rival 
on the same terms of competition as his domestic rival, and (2) an 
assurance to the domestic consumer that unnecessary or excessive 
tariff sales taxes would not be imposed upon him. 

The manufacturers were to have such protection as their products 
actually needed; the consumer was to be protected against excessive 
and unnecessary tariff sales taxes. While it is conceded that many 
ancillary propositions must be added to the formula to make it certain 


The means adopted for such equaliza- | 


| SO, 


ce 
o 
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products represents a very considerable task. Look at this 

Sears-Roebuck catalogue. It alone contains roughly some 
30,000 articles of various kinds and with differing cost characteristics 

And here is another catalogue of a great scientific-instruments sales 
company, which contains about 10,000 different articles and prices. 
this third small catalogue, which I now present, devoted to 
small tools,” gives about 4,000 articles of different prices and hence 
of different costs. Finally, investigation shows that the articles of 
embracing all the divisions of human activity run into 
hundreds of thousands in number, actually exceed’a million, it is said. 

Which of these hundreds of thousands of different kinds of articles 
are produced in the United States? What are their individual differ 
ences in costs of production here and in foreign countries? Literally 
innumerable questions of fact of this sort are to be determined in 
applying the policy of protection as announced in 1922. This was the 
problem which the authors of the Fordney-McCumber Act confronted. 
Bear in mind that each kind of article, if it happens te be produced 
in the United States, possesses an American-cost history of its own 
and economic characteristics which the tariff makers would need to 
know to apply their policy or to justly determine such questions as 

1. Is this article produced commercially in the United States; and 
does the American cost of production exceed the foreign cost; and if 
how much? 

If it a commercial product of the United States, 
sufficient American production (as in the case of wool); and in any 
event (as in the of leather as well as of wool) should its 
domestic price be raised by a tariff sales tax, when the effect will 
be to raise the prices of clothes and shoes to all domestic buyers?’ 


by a sales tax 


“ 


” 


be 


is there -a 


case 


INDISCRIMINATE CLASSIFICATION 

Did the tariff makers of 1922 compile 
not. How did they meet the problem? Well, a number of important 
articles were specified by name, a number, however, not equal to 
1 per cent of the different kinds of articles taxed. An innumerable 
residue was not individually specified. What they did instead was to 
group them. In paragraph 360 you have an example of such grouping: 


this catalogue? They did 


“ Philosophical, scientific, and laboratory instruments, apparatus, 
| utensils, and appliances (including drawing and mathematical in- 
struments), and parts thereof,” 40 per cent. 

The catalogue of scientific instruments which I have already ex- 
hibited with its 10,000 articles will enable you to conceive the terrt- 
tory embraced in this general paragraph. Scientific instruments, the 


| duced domestically and, perhaps, presenting a competitive need. 


in application, I will not discuss it further than to say that as an | 


objective the formula was accepted by the great body of disinterested 
believers in protection as an ideal expression of tariff principles. They 
(the disinterested believers in protection, I mean) did not desire 
embargo tariffs, or to needlessly tax American consumers. They were 
consumers as well as protectionists. I think I have made a fair state- 
ment of their views. 


TO WHAT ARTICLES DOES THE POLICY APPLY? 


Now, in order to apply this policy, certain things would need to be 
known by the tariff makers. It is obvious that since the policy is to 


be applied specifically to those foreign products which may compete | 


with the like products of the United States, it will be necessary— 
1. To catalogue or identify the particular articles produced in the 
United States which may meet competition from abroad, or 


2. To grant authority of law to the administrative agencies at the | 


ports to identify such articles. 

This identifying work must be done by some means, for if the 
tariff is to cover the competitive articles produced domestically, their 
names must be known in order to affix to them the amount of the sales 
tax or tariff which represents their domestic “difference in cost of 
production.” 

ARTICLES OF COMMERCE INNUMERABLE 


Innumerable articles not produced in the United States, like tea 
and coffee, which are required for our industrial and personal needs, 


are noncompetitive and do not come under the policy, so that the | 


exaction of a sales tax from the American consumer in such cases 
would be without justification in the policy—in fact, would violate it. 
Now the work of indentifying or cataloging the products of the 





articles embraced, differ as widely as the needs of the theoretical and 
industrial sciences themselves. Some of them are made 
States, of course, and some are not. But the clause makes no dis- 
tinction to meet this determining circumstance. On the contrary, the 
clause is applied without any considerntion whatever as to which of 
the articles being domestically produced may need and which, being only 
obtainable abroad, do not need “ protection”; by reason of this non- 
discriminating clause a sales tax is demanded of American buyers 
equally in the case of articles not produced as of those producible 
here, demanded as much of noncompeting articles as of articles pro- 
The 


in the United 


act accords similar treatment to such composite subjects as— 

Dental instruments, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Surgical instruments, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Surveying instruments, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Compounds of pyroxylin, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Chemical porcelain ware and chemical stoneware, 70 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Biological, chemical, matallurgical, 
articles, 65 per cent ad valorem. 

Table and kitchen articles of glass or paste of every description, 
n. s. p. f., 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Manufactures of marble, breccia, 
cent ad valorem, 

Manufactures of magnesium, 40 cents per pound plus 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Manufactures of bone, chip, born, quills, whalebone, grass, straw, 
weeds, india rubber, palm leaf, n. s. p. f., 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Manufactures of ivory, vegetable ivory, mother-of-pearl, shell, plaster 
of Paris, and hard rubber, n, s. p. f., 35 per cent ad valorem. 

And all smoker’s articles whatsoever, n. s. p. f., 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 


pharmaceutical, and _ surgical 


onyx, alabaster, and jet, 50 per 


TARIFF TINKERING 


It would be a mockery to call such references classifications of 
economic identities or as indicating of production similarities 
calling for a common tariff. Yet it was by such sparing general sug- 
gestions and the use of catch-all clauses that the tariff makers denoted 
subjects so different, so nonassimilable but so incomparably important 
to our domestic and international commerce. The use of these catch-all 
clauses is found in all the schedules of the tariff act. I have counted 
some 218 of them, of which the following are additional examples: 
Paragraph 1. All other acids, n. s. p. f., 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Paragraph 20. Manufactures of chalk, n. s. p. f., 25 per cent, 


cost 
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Paragraph 
finished articles 


valorem, 


Compounds of casein, made into finished or partly 
n. s. p. f., 40 cents per pound plus 25 per cent ad 


Compounds of lead, n. s. p. f., 30 per cent. 
Manufactures of pumice stone, n. 8. p. f., 35 per cent. 
Manufactures of talc, n. s. p. f., 35 per cent. 
Earthenware and crockery, plain white, n. s. p. f., 


Paragraph 47 
Paragraph 206 
Paragraph 209 
Paragraph 211. 
4% per cent. 
laragraph 212, Chinaware, plain white, n. 8. p. f., 60 per cent. 


Paragraph 214. Manufactures of earthy or mineral substances, 
n. s. p. £., 50 to 40 per cent. 

Paragraph 216. Manufactures of carbon or graphite, n. s. p. f., 45 
per cent 

Paragraph 328. Castings malleable tron, n. s. p. f., 20 per cent. 

Paragraph S72. Textile machinery, n. s. p. f., 35 per cent. 

Paragraph 372. All other machines, n,. 8. p. f., 30 per cent. 

Paragraph 407. Manufactures of rattan, bamboo, osier, or willow, 
n. s. p. f., 45 per cent. 


Paragraph 410. Manufactures of wood or bark, n. 8. p. f., 33% per 
cent. 

Paragraph 917. Underwear and all other wearing apparel of cotton 
or fiber, machine or hand knitted, n. 8, p. f., 45 per cent. 

laragraph 921, All articles made from cotton cloth, n. s. p. f., 40 
per cent. 

Paragraph 1617. Clothing and articles of wearing apparel of every 
description made of vegetable fiber other than cotton, n. 8, p. f., 85 
per cent. 

Paragraph 1119. Wool, all manufactures of, n. s. p. f., 50 per cent. 

Paragraph 1211. Silks, all manufactures of, n. 8. p. f., 60 per cent. 

Paragraph 1303. Manufactures of pulp and papier maché, n. 8. p. f., 
25 per cent ° 

Paragraph 1414, All other toys, not of china, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, earthen or stone ware, n. 8s. p. f., 70 per cent. 

Paragraph 1415. Manufactures of artificial abrasives, n. 8. p. f., 20 
per cent. 

Paragraph 1426 
40 per cent. 

Paragraph 1432. Manufactures of leather, parchment, rawhide, n. s. 
p. f., 30 per cent. 

Paragraph 1438. Manufactures of amber, bladder, or wax, n. 8. p. f., 
20 per cent, 

Paragraph 
bone, grass, 
per cent, 

Paragraph 1440. Manufacture of ivory, vegetable ivory, mother-of- 
pearl, shell, plaster of Paris, and hard rubber, n. s. p. f., 35 per cent. 

Paragraph 1454. And all smoker's articles whatsoever. n. s. p. f., 
6O per cent. 

Paragraph 1459. All articles manufactured, in whole or in part, 20 
per cent. 


Manufactures of cattle hair or horeshair, n, s, p. f., 


1439. Manufactures of bone, chip, horn, quills, whale- 
straw, weeds, india-rubber, palm leaf, n. 8s. p. f., 25 


CONSUMERS NEEDLESSLY TAXED 


These clauses cover many thousands of different articles, some pro- 
duced domestically, some not. Nor are these instances at all excep- 
tional, Take the “smaller tools” catalogue I referred to with its 
4,000 articles. Few, if any of these, I think none, are specifically 
named in the tarif! act: which means probably that not one of them 
received individual consideration by Congress. And so the American 
purchasers of these (even though the articles are not obtainable from 
American manvfacturers) are compelled to pay a needless sales tax 
of 40 per cent by a reference so cursory as to indicate that the real 
subjects never got into the consciousness of Congress at all. 

Having named individually less than 5,000, about 1 per cent of the 
hundreds of thousands of articles constituting commerte, the tariff- 
makers apparently grew weary and resorted to labor savers like the 
following: 

Paragraph 899. Articles n. s. p. f. composed of iron, steel, lead, 
copper, brass, nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or other metal, 40 
per cent. 

If “plated with platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold 
lacquer,” 60 per cent. 

Following these catch-all clauses are the general catch-all clauses, 
paragraphs 1459 and 1460. The language of these clauses makes it 
apparent that the American consumer of noncompetitive articles from 
abroad was overlooked and that there was no purpose to save him from 
the payment of the tariff sales tax even on articles not produced or 
obtainable at home, 


EXAMPLES OF NEEDLESS TAXES ON CONSUMERS 


May I cite a few examples of the effect of this neglect? I will take 
time only to refer to some examples which have come to my notice 
arising under the first clause cited, the tariff on scientific instruments, 
Some time ago I myself desired to secure an electrical measuring instru- 
ment, which on inquiry was found not to be produced in the United 
States. It was produced in England and available there at $125. But 
the tariff on tep of the price increased the cost to the prohibitive point 
for me, and the purchase was not made, The department of physics, 
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New York University, wished to purchase a number of fnstruments 
ranging in prices from $600 to $1,000, which were not produced in this 
country, but because of the added cost of the tariff it was decided that 
the purchase could not be made, and the students were denied the use 
of desired equipment. Harvard University needed two instruments for 
astronomical research, one a photoelectric stellar photometer it had 
ordered in Germany, the other a thermoelectric microphotometer which 
it might secure in Holland, to cost about $1,000. But with the addi- 
tional tariff of 40 per cent it was not certain that college finances 
would permit the purchase. None of these articles were produced In 
the United States, 

The hardship on the colleges and scientific laboratories is particularly 
to be noticed, because under both preceding tariff acts scientifle instru- 
ments, etc., were admitted free when imported for their use. 

Just one other example illustrating the nondescript characteristics 
of the act. The leaders of the Bryan memorial have concluded to sur- 
mount his monument with Carillon—a group of bells which differing 
from chimes are tuned to reproduce all notes of a plano keyboard and 
to play any kind of music. They are worked from a keyboard like a 
Well, they are not 
made in the United States, but in England and in southern Europe. 
They are not named in the tariff act, but come nevertheless within its 
indiscriminate and omnivorous application subject to a sales tax of 40 
per cent as probably falling under the catch-all clause on musical 
instruments. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt? 

The CHAIRMAN, Your name is—— 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles W. Mixter. I am an economist 
on the staff of the Tariff Commission. I merely wished to supplement 
the speaker’s references to the paragraph on scientific and philosophical 
instruments by saying that recently the Bethlehem Steel Co. had to 
import scientific apparatus valued at over $4,000 and had this 40 per 
cent duty to pay. The instrument was for analyzing gases in fur- 
naces and was not made in this country. It may have been intended 
for experimental purposes with contemplated improvement in the art 
of steel making, and the useless impediment of the tax might have 
proved a deterrent to progress. No one will maintain that a tax 
reducing Government needed that $1,600. It is an injury to American 
industry and from no angle can it be defended as a benefit to any part 
of industry. 

Mr, Lewis. Thank you, Doctor Mixter. I remember well your work on 
the Tariff Commission. In these cases, as you infer, the law might 
aptly be entitled “An act to discourage American industry.” 


“AN ACT TO DISCOURAGE AMERICAN INDUSTRY ” 


And such possible trade, of course, is not one-sided; but is reciprocal, 
as reciprocal as the incoming and the outgoing tides themselves. Who- 
ever, therefore, kills such an importation kills the export market for 
an equal part of our domestic products, Said Daniel Webster to those 
fearsome or jealous spirits who are always dreaming nightmares as 
they read statistics of imports: 

“An excess of imports from Russia need not be viewed with alarm, 
since it is customary for American merchants to exchange their prod- 
ucts in Cuba and Brazil for sugar and coffee, which they take to Russia 
to be exchanged for Russian goods to be brought back to America.” 

This triangular or quadrangular trade results finally in reciprocal 
production as between the United States and Russia. But suppose 
that Brazil and Cuba had levied prohibitive duties on American prod- 
ucts, or suppose Russia had a prohibitory tariff on sugar and coffee. 
Or suppose the United States had a purchase-killing tariff!’ on the 
Russian products exchanged. Well, in either event American produc- 
tion would have been defeated to that extent; but not only would our 
products have failed of a market but so also would the sugar and coffee 
of Brazil and the equivalent products of Russia. The killing of one 
market would have tended to kill four markets for as many different 
and equal quantities of products. The fatal shot would have killed 
not mierely the man aimed at but three innocent bystanders besides. 
The interdependence and interactions of trade are well illustrated in a 
statement of the chairman of one of the largest English banks, who 
gave the following illustration of this indirect trade: 

“If Russia fails to buy tea in China or India, our English eastern 
markets for cotton is narrowed,. The United States sells less raw cot- 
ton to us, and our shipping, banking, and insurance business is 
impaired.” 

The destruction of a single market such as that of Russia may 
ruin markets far removed, such as our markets for cotton in England 
and Germany, and in turn the market in the Southern States for agri- 
cultural machinery and, partly dependent on the latter, the market in 
Chicago for many articles consumed by the builders of agricultural 
equipment. 

It goes without saying that dealing with the hundreds of thousands 
of articles comprising world commerce, of the many thousands of them 
not produced in the United States thus subjected to the sales tax the 
purchase of great quantities is discouraged or prohibited. I am un- 
able to say what the gross resulting loss of trade may be. Considering 
the many thousands of articles affected for which there exists the 
ordinary demand, the loss of trade may be running into many millions 
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of dollars annually, not to speak of the wrongs done our actual buyers 
of these noncompetitive foreign products who must submit to exactions 





so needless, 
WHO !8 TO RLAME? 
Perhaps it will be thought that there was a motive in this nonde- 
ript omnibus method ; that expectant beneficiaries of the tariff actu- 
formulated its provisions; and that these omnifarious clauses were 
i tended to make their sales-tax system watertight against the impor 
tation of any particular article which they might have overlooked ; 
that their failure to exempt articles not produced in the United States 
was due to the thought that in its interpretation some competitive 
ticle might enter; and that rather than face this contingent (even 
though infrequent) possibility, like Herod, ignoring even the distinction 
sex, they adopted make-sure measures “and slew ali the children 
two years old and under,” utterly oblivious of the millions of dollars 
of unoffending commerce they destroyed. As to this I do not know 
and do not make the charge; what I do know is that a mode of re 
lieving the consumers from such uncalled-for burdens was proposed. 


REMEDY DISREGARDED 


But now it will be urged, and justly, too, if the articles of trade are 

numerous—a million or more—could it be fairly expected that a 
legislative body should even so much as catalogue the articles on 
which it imposed these sales taxes? I answer probably not; certainly 
not, if so inconsiderate a program as one affecting all of the innumer 
able products of commerce is designed. But there was an alternative — 
there was a substitute method which would have sufficed to protect 
the consumer so far as noncompetitive foreign products were con- 
cerned. A proviso could have been inserted—a general proviso would 
have served---exempting from the payment of the tariff sales-tax 
articles not contemporancously produced in the United States, The 
officials at the ports of entry who do have qualifying knowledge of 
the articles of commerce enabling them to act wisely could then admit 
free these noncompeting products and release the hapless American 
buyer from the payment of a needless sales tax. And now you ask 
why was not this, or something like it, done. You must ask this ques- 
tion of the responsible leaders of Congress who had the tariff bill in 
charge. It is true that the idea of such a proviso was proposed to 
responsible leaders at a conference held in the White House with Presi- 
dent Harding when the present tariff act was pending in the Senate. 
Senator Smoot, now chairman of the Finance Committee, which has 
charge of tariff matters, was present and a majority of the members 
of the Tariff Commission. Having first briefly explained the situation 
created by these catch-all clauses, I, myself, proposed the insertion of 
such a proviso. Senator Smoot, without giving any reasons, promptly 
dismissed the suggestion, saying, “No, no; we do not want that.” 
President Harding himself said nothing. 

THE TARUIVF A SALES TAX 

You observe, Mr. Chairman, that I use the phrase “ sales tax.” May 
I add that it is not an epithet but a term of description? The tariff is 
a true sales tax which is added to the price of the imported article. 

However, the tariff sales tax is much more onerous than the familiar 
sales taxes of war experience. In the case of the tariff sales tax the 
true amount as paid by the ultimate purchaser or consumer is not 
stated in the tariff act. When the importer pays this tax he adds it 
to the price, freight, Insurance, etc., and upon the aggregate adds his 
percentage for marketing and profits; the wholesaler adds his per- 
centage on the tax as well as other elements, and so, too, does the 
retailer. By the time the article is paid for by the consumer a tariff 
sales tax of $1 at the port will now become $1.50 to $2.50 (probably 
averaging $2), according to the article. The Tariff Board found that 
as to textiles in the United States $1 worth of goods at the factory cost 


the consumer, by virtue of intermediate transportation and commercial | 


processes, as I recall, an average of $1.97. In Great Britain the like 
advance was from $1 to $1.53. This illustrates what Is called the 
“ pyramiding " effect of an indirect tax upon consumers. It is to avoid 
this pyramiding effect that ordinary sales taxes payment are postponed 
to the retailer stage under such laws. Otherwise the consumers pay 
twice and are like “The Six Hundred "—“ Theirs not to reason why.” 


ASCERTAINMENT OF COST DIFFERENCES 


Mr. Chairman, it having been seen what happened with reference . 


to articles not produced in the United States but which were still 
subjected. to the sxles taxes under these catchall clauses, the Inquiry 
arises as to how well -the tariff makers succeeded in applying the “ dif- 
ference in costs of preduction” policy to— 

1. Articles not requiring protection; i. e., articles produced in the 
United States but at a cost not greater or even less than the foreign 
cost. 

2. Articles produced here at a greater cost than the foreign cost and 
calling for a “ difference in cost of production ” rate. 

Now, if Congress did not catalogue these hundreds of thousands of 
articles while subjecting them to the sales tax-—because, being so numer- 
ous, they were not even known to congressional minds—how could it 
ascertain their differences in cost of production here and abroad? 
Manifestly, Congress did neither and could do neither, The omnivorous 
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method these sales 


taxes 


precluded such treatment. Will tt 
te such actual cost differences? The 
tive again. I must confess that but liftle satisfaction could be antici 
pated here the difficul 
ties of securing the cost facts so actually prodigious Not only can 
Congress not encompass mentally such a task at all, but a tariff com 
mission could only grotesquely fall to ascertain 
multitude of cost differences Only celestial 
compass the task As a matter of fact, sir 
there was hardly even 


ever adjust 
answer is mantfestly nea- 


The inquiries involved are so multitudinous 


completely such a 
omniscience could en 
there was no effort, 
gesture, made for application of the accepted 
principle of “difference in cost of production” to the tariff rates 
which emerged from the committee 


rH TARIFF; HIGH WAGES; THEIR CAUSES 


Approaching the rates on nranufactures generally, it is well under 
stood that in those cases where our manufacturers tind their costs 
higher than the foreign it 1s usnally due to the higher wages paid in 
the United States than in most other countries. The fundamental 
reason for such higher wages here is made manifest enough by a 
glance at the three following tables. The first table gives a list of 
20 of the most important raw materials of the world, as follows: 


Table 1 
Gold. Iron ore. W heat. Tobacco. 
Silver. Sulphur. Oata. Turpentine. 
Copper. Coal, Corn, Cotton, 
Lead. Petroleum, Cattle. Hides. 
Zine, Tale. Pork, Cottonseed 


Of these 20 the United States ranks first as a natural storehouse of 
18, lL. e., of all except 2, namely, silver and gold. In view of this 
prodigality of nature in our favor one needs feel no surprise when our 
attention is invited to our premier industrial standing among nations, 
as witness the following statement : 

“ Consider for a moment some of the statistics which show what this 
Nation, with 6 per cent of the world land area and only 6 or 7 per cent 
of the world’s population, 1s doing in comparison with the combined 
output in many lines of industry of the rest of the world. 
country is producing: 


To-day this 


Table 2 Per cent 
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“In 1904 the estimated wealth of this country was $107,000,000,000 
In 1922 it was nearly $321,000,000,000. In 1904 the total value of our 
manufactured products was $14,793,000,000. In 1925 it was $60,555, 
000,000." (Manufacturers Record, December, 1925.) 

Despite these great advantages in raw materia!s and production we 
rank much in the rear among exporting nations. “ Less than 6 per cent 
of our total productivity is exported,” says Herbert Hoover (Dictionary 
of Tariff Information, p. 339), while 838 per cent of that of France, 
62 per cent of the United Kingdom, and 54 per cent of Germany's were 
exported. This affords an Indication of the price our efficient industries 
pay (an almost complete destruction of thelr export potentialities) for 
the reckless and needless restrictions imposed on our commerce. 

Our incomparable natural resources shown in Table 1 are matched 
by an equally incomparable use of such resources as is seen in Table 2. 
We have unequalled resources; we also utilize them in a unique way 
Now the character of these resources and their extraordinary utliliza- 
tion explain the next table, an equally phenomenal table comparing the 
product per man employed in a number of our industries with the 
product per man employed in like industries in other countries. The 
table is compiled from a study by Professor Taussig, of Harvard, 
chairman of the Tariff Commission during the Wilson administration. 


TABLE 3.—Product per man per ‘ear'* 
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‘Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1924, 
Labor Costs in the United States Compared with Costs Elsewhere, 
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TaLRLe 3.—Product per man per year—Continued 
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that we find the foundation of high American wages, and not—as ts 
sometimes asserted by interested advocates—in the existence of a tariff; 
for if the tariff was the cause, then Italy, Japan, France, Germany, and 
Russia would equally enjoy high wages because of thelr tariffs; when, as 
a matter of fact, their low wages are given as the justifying occasion 
for our high tariffs. 

In our mining, in agriculture, in metallurgy, and the major industries 
we are shown to be operating under the law of great “ comparative 
” in production; hence our ability to pay higher wages per 
man out of greater products per man. Let the product per man fall, 
and the wages must fall with it. So we have a tariff problem not to 
protect our naturally higher wages, but because it is sought to force 
like profits and wages for other industries which do not have any such 
natural advantages in production in the United States, and so can not 
out of their own products pay either American profits or wages. It is only 
in these cases that resort to the tariff sales tax is demanded as a means 
to exclude the competition of more favored producers in other lands. 

It is in our incomparable natural advantages of resources in raw 
materials and high product per man that I think you will recognize the 
explanation of our high wages. Unhappily, the American farmer, 
shown to be the most efficient producer of them all, must go without 
his high wages so hardly earned because he is short-changed by the 
tariff, as he is now coming to understand. He must pay these tariff 
sales taxes, or their equivalent, on what he buys, while he must sell 
his preessential products at prices prevailing in the world markets, 
where the tariff exercises no control in his favor. 

WHEN DO OUR [INDUSTRIES NEED A TARIFF 

Now, sir, tt is, of course, well known because of these reasons that 
despite the higher day wages prevailing in the United States with 
respect to most other countries, it still does not eventuate that the cost 
of production here per unit of product is always greater than in low- 
wage countries, One very great industry—there are many such, of 
may be referred to; it Is the industry of manufacturing boots 
and shoes, j 

For years the leaders tn the nraking of boots and shoes have been 
paying American wages and have prospered without the imposition 
of a sales tax on the goods of their foreign competitors. They have 
made but one request of their Government, namely, that it should 
not place a sales tax on leather which is their principal raw material. 
Accordingly, both leather and shoes are free and have been for a num- 
ber of years, and these producers have been giving us the best and 
the cheapest of shoes while exporting a considerable surplus to foreign 
countries. Tariff makers who wished to ascertain when a “ difference 
in cost of production” might be caused by higher wages in the United 
States might have been guided by the proportion of wages to other 
costs in our shoe industry; that is, they might have compared this 
proportion with other industries to learn which of them had wage 
ratios exceeding the shoe industry and which did not. Since, so far 
as I can learn, no such comparison was made let us institute one. In 
order te do so a process of reasoning must first be presented. Briefly, 
it is this: 

When we have higher American costs of production it, is. eommenly 
due to higher wages. The higher costs are due to wages because raw 
materials, the other element, are available everywhere at .about: the 
same prices plus or minus the difference in, the cost of transportation, 


advantage 


course 


and are usually cheaper here beeause of our resources. Now, the 
necessity to protect wages depends on its ratio to the value of the 
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material in the product. And now I go directly to concrete examples 
for clarity’s sake. Consider first the boot and shoe industry; it hs. 
flourished without any tariff for many years, and is yet paying th» 
American scale of wages and giving us the best and cheapest shoes jy 
the world, while it exports a surplus production to other countries 
Now, what is its proportion of salaries and wages to the total valye 
of salaries, wages, and cost of material combined. A reference to t), 
Census of Manufactures of the United States for 1923 shows tho 
proportion to be 36.2 per cent while the like proportion to value of tho 
product is 30 per cent. That is the experience of the boot and shy, 
industry has shown it can prosper although paying American salari, 
and wages which anrount to 36.2 per cent of its combined materi.) 
and wages and salaries cost. 

Similarly we have the agricultural-implement industry, which has 
managed without a tariff since 1913, It also pays American wax 
And the proportion of these salaries and wages to cost of material and 
salaries and wages combined is found in the census to be 45.3 per cent, 
while the like proportion to value of product is 35 per cent. Turning 
now to a more technical industry we find that the manufacturers of 
typewriters have managed without a tariff since 1913. Its like wave 


proportion proves to have been 68.3 per cent and the wage proportion 


to value of product 47.6 per cent. 

Now, sir, please note that these great industries have proved their 
capacity to manage without a tariff though paying American wages, and 
that while imports of their products have been small, their exports 
have been substantial and have gone to all parts of the world. It is 
true they have manufactured on a quantity basis. Production on a 
quantity basis is the rule in the United States, not the exception. It 
is a rule made possible by our Constitution, which enforces free trade 
between the States and thus insures to the engineers of large-scale 
production unobstructed entry into a market of a hundred and twenty 
miilion people, a market unhampered by tariff sales taxes or other 
restrictive barriers of special privilege. 


EXPERIENCE OF FREE INDUSTRIES 


It appears, then, that these three industries—i. e., boots and shoes, 
agricultural implements, and typewriters—with salaries and wage pro- 
portions of 36.2, of 45.3, and of 68.3 per cent, respectively, have proved 
their ability to maintain the standard of American wages, meet and 
overcome foreign competition in the United States, and successfully 
market their surpluses in foreign countries. And now we may ask how 
do these wage ratios compare with the wage ratios of other American 
industries. Referring again to the census of manufactures, I find the 
data for some 600 of our leading industries. These data show a stu- 
pendous product valued at $60,555,998,200, wages and salaries paid of 
$14,023,543,906, and cost of material $34,705,697,749. Salaries and 
wages and cost of material combined show $48,739,241,655; and of 
this total salaries and wages constitute a proportion of 28.36 per cent. 
That is, the average proportion of wages in “all manufactures” is 
about one-fourth less than in the shoe industry, about one-third less 
than inf agricultural implements, and much less than half that prevail- 
ing in the manufacture of typewriters. Yet in all these 600 industries 


only 26 of them—shoes, agricultural implements, and typewriters are 
the prominent ones—have not been granted a tariff sales tax against 
the foreign products. 
form of a table: 


Proportion which labor (salary and wages) bears to manufacturing costs 
for materials plus labor in 1923 


For easy comparison I set these data in the 











Labor to | Labor to 
materials value of 
and labor | product 
Per cent Per cent 
All manufacturing industries 23.3 23.1 
Boots and shoes (not rubber) 36.2 30 
Agricultural implements - ....-...-.--2-----------2--0+-0-- 45.3 35 
TP POOTINED.....ciccctonswacendcegede jeacnseecncesacessenees- 68.3 47.6 





I should add that while the average wage proportion for “ all manu- 
factures” is 28.36 per cent, as above stated, there are a number of 
instances in the census of industries much above this average, and some 
few above the wage ratio of the typewriter industry. These three 
industries are the principal manufacturing industries on the free list, 
so I have confined the data to them. [Note at end of speech.] 

An inspection of the census of manufactures, taken every two years, 
makes it evident that the proportion of wages in manufacturing costs 
and value of product ean be definitely ascertained for some 600 indus- 
tries, and including virtually our entire manufacturing activities. The 
census is taken for just such purposes. With its aid and the decisive 
experience of the three industries discussed it must have been apparent 
that other industries on a quantity basis, and, having no higher wage 
ratios, were not in need of a tariff sales tax because no “ difference in 
cost of production" was indicated. In other words, the census, in 
the light of these examples, made it evident that generally speaking 
tariffs under the policy declared would be limited to those exceptional 


industries not enjoying a comparative advantage of resources here, of 
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not on a quantity basis but having wage expense ratios actually indicat- 
ing greater costs per unit here than in other countries. But I find no 
evidence that such a comparison was made or that these census data 
even considered, 





were 


Wuy Nerepuress Tarirrys Arg Maps 


JUDGE TAFT 


if a tariff is unnecessary to a particular article, why is it imposed? 
Chief Justice Taft, when President, gave the explanation. Speaking 
in 1910 he had this to say: 

“The truth is that under the old protective idea the only purpose 
was to make the tariff? high enough to protect the home industry. 
rhe excess of the tariff over the difference in the cost of production 

re and abroad was not regarded as objectionable, because it was 
ipposed that the competition between those who enjoyed high protec- 
ion would keep the price for the consumer down to what was reason- 

je for the manufacfhrers. The evil of excessive tariff rates, however, 
itself in the temptation of maunfacturers to combine and 
suppress competition, and then to maintain the prices so as to take 
advantage of the excess of the tariff rate over the difference between 
the cost of production abroad and here,” 


wed 


RAZOR BLADES EXAMPLE 


Mr. Chairman, I will take only enough time to give a concrete illus- 
tration of the “ evil of excessive tariff rates"’ to which President Taft 
referred. It is the well-known safety razor blade. I select it because 
the public is already familiar with its past history of price extortion 
when it was protected by a patent. When at length the patent expired, 
observe how the price extortion is sought to be preserved through tariff 
sales taxes, The tariff on this article is found in schedule 3 and reads 
as follows: 

“ Par. 358. Blades for safety razors, finished or unfinished, 1 
each and 30 per cent.” 

Now, of these blades only 83,982 were imported in 1924, valued at 
$1.75 per 100 blades, upon which the equivalent ad valorem tariff rate 
per cent. MWowever, the real point is not the amount of the 
rate, egregious though it be, but the imposition of any sales tax at all. 
Please consider the following circumstances: 

(a) These blades are being exported from the United States to nearly 
all the countries of the globe. In 1924, 89,726,676 blades were ex- 
ported. That is, the exports compared with the imports were as 1,000 
to 1. 

(b) Our exports of such blades to England have been such as to im- 
peril its industry, according to a cable to the Baltimore Sun of the 
28th of November last, advising that the board of trade was recom- 
mending a British duty of 334 per cent. 

In view of the well-known background of extortion in prices one 
might have supposed that the rate makers would have been keen to 
check up on the tariff rates desired for such familiar articles as “ razor 
; instead we find only a special effort to disguise the amount 
of the tariff rate by the device of compounding a specific with an ad 
valorem rate. It is known, of course, that the manufacture of razor 
blades is on a quantity basis, and while data are not at hand there is 
no probability that the salary and wage ratio of the industry exceeds 
that of boots and shoes or of agricultural implements; certainly it 
should not exceed the like ratio in the making of typewriters. It there- 
fore stands in no need of a tariff, as these examples and its heavy ex- 
ports testify. Unfortunately we can not ascertain from the export 
statistics at what prices their exports were sold. Exporters are not 
required to declare the prices of their sales abroad, but instead “ the 
values which they may truly bear at the time of exportation in the 
ports of the United States,” 

Now, the value they gave was $4,837,305 for the 89,726,676 blades 
exported, or approximately 5.4 cents per blade. This may represent 
their price to the trade within the limited States, but is probably from 
two to three times their price to foreign countries. Manifestly it was 
in order to maintain extortionate prices at home that the unnecessary 
tariff on these blades was laid. 
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HOW CONGRESS MIGHT ADVISE ITSELF 


In determining whether a domestic industry manufacturing a given 
article stood in need of protection, the tariff maker possessed not 
merely the census of manufactures and examples like the boot and 
shoe industry and others to which I have referred, he had two other 
very determinative records which put the question of the ability of such 
industry to compete with foreign industries to what I may characterize 
as “the acid test.” Was the domestic industry doing an export busl- 
ness? Was it able to manufacture and sell its products to the con- 
sumers of other countries at prices as low as its foreign competitors? 
If it was able to do so regularly (I would not judge it by sporadic 
instances), such experience would indicate the absence of an unfavor- 
able “ difference in cost of production.” Data to determine this ques- 
tion in the Government's record of exports are also accessible to the 
tariff rate maker, and the data go :ack for years. But we would be 
obliged to call for it or look it up himself in the published books, 
for the manufacturer would hardly feel impelled to visit Washington 
to warn him that a tariff was not actually required. If the student 
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Wishes to learn for himself how generally our manufacturers are able 
to successfully meet competing foreign manufacturers in foreign mar 
kets, he may find the industries enumerated in the “ drawback” ex 
ports of Table 10, part 2, of Commerce and Navigation. 

Mr. Chairman, I need hardly add that the term “ drawback” signifies 
the repayment of the Government to the domestic exporter of taritf 
duties he may have paid on the raw material entering into the product 
he {s exporting. The fact that he exports an article claiming a draw 
back shows that granted free raw material its the 
United States can presumably be accomplished at a cost him 
to meet his foreign competitors in the world’s markets. 

Another check on domestic ability in foreign competition ts open to 
the tariff maker. He can consult the statistics of imports. If none are 
coming in of the article in question it indicates either that there is no 
competing ability in foregn countries or that the tariff rate is pro- 
hibitive. Conversely, in many instances large importations may connote 
a tariff rate which is not high enough to equal the “ difference in cost 
of production.” But here exceptions are to be noted. If it be 
or sugar, even larger imports may be only necessary 


manufacture in 
enabling 


wool 
supplements to 
limited domestic supplies; and so, too, in many instances of manufac 
tured supplies coming in over the tariff a specific demand for them 
may exist in the way of a taste which Is not gratiflable by any domestic 
product. 

Mr. Chairman, it is fair to say that while the census and drawback 
statistics have frequently been ignored and the 


export statistls gen 
erally disregarded (they reflect only an argument for the consumers’ 
interests), the import statistics have probably never been overlooked 


where imports have actually occurred. The lobby is always full of 


sentries who watch for their coming and who hall their advent as if 
an invasion of a foreign army. 
CONGRESS INCOMPETENT TO ASCERTAIN CORRECT TARIFF RATES 


I said Congress; but, sir, what has Congress ever had to do with the 
actual formation of tariff rates in the past. Now, I can speak sympa 
thetically of Congress, and I hope intelligently, for 1 was a Member 
of Congress during a number of years and during the enactment of 
one tariff law. Congress, in fact, has little to do with the formation 
of a tariff. A majority of Congress merely assigns the task to a 
majority of the Ways and Means and the Finance Committee of the 
House and Senate; and a majority ratifies the schedules reported by 
the majorities of such committees. A majority of the House commitice 
consists of members, of the Senate committee — members. These 
members distribute among themselves the schedules representing the 
million articles of commerce, Now, of these dozen men in relation 
to innumerable subjects of commerce, some are indifferent or but 
slightly familiar with the phenomena of commerce, while all of them 
are burdened, some of them supremely taxed, by the unending demands 
of their own constituents. The committee has held hearings at which 
consumers rarely appear and even more rarely supply information 
precise enough to be of value. The interested parties or their repre 
sentatives are there in numbers, and, of course, give such informa 
tion as promotes their interests. Precise, comprehensive information 
is always lacking. The hearing, if it deserves the name, is at most 
ex parte and ridiculously inadequate to the great and !fnnumerable 
requirements of the work in hand. Suppose Congress (for it bas the 
same power) should undertake to make railway tariffs in the same 
way. What would beeome of the railway owners or more comparably 
of the shippers? And yet I do not hesitate to say that the making 
of protective tariffs is the more difficult task for several reasons, one 
of which will be apparent, namely, the shifting and uncertain 
ments and consequent instability ef world commerce as compared with 
transportation by land. It is only too apparent, because of the nature 
of the subject matter, that Congress is incompetent for this task; 
that it could not apply logically and faithfully any formula to which 
protectionists would generally agree to the innumerable facts and rela 
tions involved. And this is true, even if unselfishness and strength 
of character be freely granted to the members of the committee or the 
entire membership of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I am far from denying such qualities to many Mem 
bers of Congress. If I were called upon to select a protectionist for 
such duties my least hesitating choice would be Judge Green, of Iewa, 
the present chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. For as- 
siduous attention to his duties, for loyal resistance to unreasonable 
pressure, for intelligent capacity to face his problem, I should be will- 
ing to trust him with any task which these great qualities might en- 
compass. We hear frequent criticisms feelingly uttered against the 
Government going into business. In fact, there is a swelling chorus 
against the Government going into business of any kind. Experience 
with tariff making it must be confessed strongly supports the indict- 
ment against its’ entry into business generally assigned to private 
hands; if the Government's attempt to fix the prices of hundreds of 
thousands of different articles which American consumers should pay, 
may be taken as an example of the Government in business. 


ele 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION © 


If one could begin it all over again—I mean begin the formulation of 
tariff systems—what should we do, you may ask. Well, perhaps some- 
thing of a program might be worked out adequately capable of carry- 
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ing into honest application the policy of protection as declared by the 
party in power. The rule might be that no sales tax should be im- 
posed on the foreign articles until an investigation by a special tri- 
bunal disclosed : 

1. That it could be produced effectively and economically in the 
United States. 

2. That it actually stood in need of a levy of such sales tax on the 
imported article. 

%. The amount of the excess cost of production and necessary sales 
tax, 

This is indeed Just what is happening now with the tariff in Great 
Britain. Under such qualifying conditions the “ difference in costs of 


production’ which is the policy of protection declared for in the 
Fordney-McCumber Act might in time be applied toe the justifiable 
cases, and without needless, unjust, and hidden impositions of sales 
taxes upon American consumers. 

Has our opportunity to build up to this standard, Mke water, gone 
over the mill? Does the nature of the subject matter still allow us 
to realize these standards by review and revision? Let us restate 
the problem, It is designed to “ protect” articles now made in the 
United States when (a) they are economically and efficiently pro- 
duced, (b) and stand in need of such protection, (c) to the extent of 
the “difference in cost of production” here and in the competing 
countries, Of the million different manufactured articles in world 
commerce probably a majority are now made here; but as to the 
many which are not the problem solves itself; they should be exempt 
from duty. Hundreds of thousands of others remain to which the 


policy of the above standards apply. To contend that these standards 
(especially as to the actual difference in cost) could be applied com- 
pletely or accurately to such numbers 1s to claim the impossible. But 
to alm at approximations to workable accuracy and completeness 
is not beyond hope, granted a snfficient appropriation and a reason- 
able time within which to do the work. A large percentage of the 
gross values involved in the genuine protective policy would be cov- 
ered by a relatively few determinations affecting the principal articles 
of importation, e. g. sugar. Granted time and money, I say. Yes, but 
more fundamental still, a competent and disinterested tribunal must 
be secured, It should be constituted like a court and with the same 
first thought of securing only men of special competency and of high 
repute for their honesty and independence. You are thinking of the 
Tariff Commission. So am I. I would have it disbanded and reor- 
ganized de novo. 
REORGANIZATION ESSENTIAL 


Let there be placed on it two economists who enjoy national re- 
nown by their work (not merely “degree economists,” two jurists 
or lawyers of acknowledged judicial qualifications and. dispositions, 
and twe publicists of Hke character and substantial experience in 
public affairs. In the first class I think of men like Doctor Taussig, 
of Harvard, of Professors Fisher and Hadley, of Yale; of the second 
class, the bench would supply availables—and among the members of 
the American bar where could one find more independent, disin- 
terested and of judicial qualification than the present member of 
the commission, the Hon. Edward P. Costigan, of Colorado? Referring 
to the third class, the publicists, one thinks first of the colleges, and 
I think of Professor Adams as a collegiate example. But the term 
publicist, justly enough, may inelude men Uke Senator Burton and 
the late Governor McCall, men whom President Wilson unsuccessfully 
sought to place on the Tariff Commission. Other worthy names will 
Suggest themselves, 

The point about such men is that while they are specially acquainted 
with public institutions and have learned to recognize the arts of 
political and economic pressure—and to resist them manfully—they 
are also painstaking students, for the work demands students. Of 
course, former lobbyists are unthinkable for such positions of trust— 
and similarly unfit are the proteges of Senators and Congressmen whose 
actions may be dominated by exceptional tariff interests within their 
States. Such selections have produced a moral shipwreck of the 
present commission, 

It js in the organization, the powers, and the success of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that I believe we shall find a model for 
reconstruction. I should not be able te make such a statement had 
it, like the Tariff Commission, been packed with railway and shipper 
lobbyists, er had its members been infected by private interests in the 
subject matter. In 40 years the personal characters of its members 
have stood unimpeached—and it has weathered through some of 
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bitterest controversies of our political history. We are happy, I think, 
to possess this example. The Tariff Commission deals with foreign 
commerce. The Interstate Commerce Commission, too, concerns itself 
with commerce; that is, commerce in the domestic field, Indeed, it is 
a tariff-making institution like the Tarif? Commission, and, here I apply 
the word tariff Literally, equally for purposes, of, legal. and economic 
definition. In, dealing with railway tariffs, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been granted full powers to realize and effectuate the 


legislative policy. 
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TARIFF COMMISSION SHOULD NOT REPORT TO PRESIDENT BUT TO CONGRESS 


I propose that, having been conscientiously reorganized for the work, 
the Tariff Commission be granted substantially equal powers to effectu 
ate the tariff policy declared in the law. Instead, however, of its 
judgments going to the President as now for approval or disapproval 
(perhaps the weakest point in our constitutional system to place 
political temptation) or be subject to disapproval by the courts as in 
interstate commerce cases, I would have its Judgments go to Congress 
and Me on the tables of the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
subject to disapproval, say, for 30 days, when, if not disapproved by 
both Houses, the judgments should go into effect. 

Thus Congress would determine and declare the policy as now— 
and initiate such a schedule of rates as best it could in its hurried and 
insufficient processes. These rates would be held subject to later review 
and revision by the Tariff Commission, after adequate investigation 
and full hearing granted to interested parties. Briefly, Congress would 
establish the principle—the Tariff Commission would review and when 
it found them wrong would revise the rates. 

In this we should not be entering the field of novelty; there is the 
example of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to be sure; but there 
are also the examples of the “administrative courts” throughout 
continental Europe to which are given the fact-finding functions essen- 
tial to making the application of a statute reasonable in practice. The 
proposal also finds ample precedent in the practice of the British Goy- 
ernment, The following are examples of such acts of Parliament, cited 
in a book published a generation ago, under which British commissions 
and tribunals have been delegated this power to reach conclusions in 
accordance with certain principles and methods laid down for them. 
Such commissions or tribunals are required, nevertheless, to report 
their findings and recommendations to Parliament under rules providing 
that if the Parliament does not annul or reject such report within 
from 30 to 40 days after its receipt, its findings shall go into effect 
and be accorded full validity. 

The following are examples of such acts: 

. The judiciary act amendment (1875). 
The tithe act (1891). 

The board of agriculture act (1889). 
The prisons act amendment (1898). 

. The merchants’ shipping act (1898). 

. The London government act (1899). 

7. The mail ships act (1891). 

8. The foreign marriage act (1892). 

8. The agricultural rates act (1896). 

10. The interpretation act (1889). 

11. The rules publication act (1893). 

Many other similar and more recent acts could be found. 

Briefly stated, it is the purpose of this system to achieve expeditious 
results by relieving Parliament of innumerable investigations into 
detail, while at the same time reserving reasonable opportunity to dis- 
approve any of the results reached by the governmental agencies selected 
to make such investigations and to apply the legislative will to the 
subject matter. 

All this is but the rational evolution of institutions to meet the multi- 
plying detail and growing complexity of civil subjects. It is no answer 
to the English examples to say that at this time her tariff commission 
submits its fact findings and proposals to Parliament for approval 
rather than subject to disapproval. The British Government does not 
now have a protective-tariff system. Free trade there is the rule—a 
protective rate the exception. It is the tariff commission there which 
initiates, commodity by commodity, and the Parliament passes not on 
the facts but on the questiou of policy, commodity by commodity. Here 
protection is the rule—free articles the exceptions; and Congress has 
already declared its policy in toto. The policy being determined, it is 
only the rates which are subject to question. 

In this brief exposition constitutional discussion of tne proposal will 
not be undertaken. It suffices to say that, for the time being, if Con- 
gress has the power to repose the proclamation of changes in rates 
of duty in the President, then by virtue of the same power the Con- 
gress may repose the execution of the same duties in a tribunal 
specifically organized by it for the same purpose. In other words, 
Congress has equal power to repose this authority in the Tariff Com- 
mission. 


PO No 


OTHER AMENDMENTS PROPOSED 


Except for reporting to the Congress rather than to the President, 
few other amendments to the existing act would seem to be required. 
However, I think section 815 (b)—-American valuation—should be 
dropped and in its stead a maximum ad valorem or equivalent ad 
valorem rate in the case of specific rates be swbstituted. An amend- 
ment exempting from the tariff sales-tax articles not made in the 
United States goes without argument, I think, except where police con- 
are presented or, as in the case of tobacco and spirits, 
“gpecial revenue purpose appears. I think those restrictions which 
prohibit the commission from changing ad valorem rates to specific or 
vice versa should be removed and that the commission should have full 
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power as to the form of the rate, including sliding-scale rates when 
desirable. 

One other subject calls for a legislative elucidation which has not 
vet been given, I refer to commodities like wool and sugar, as to which 
the country must, despite the tariff, continue dependent on foreign 
supplies—about half of its supplies in these cases. At progressively 
increasing costs, of course, the domestic quota of production can be in- 
creased, but this means a constant increasing of the tariff. Is this 
desired? If it is not, some limiting rule should be supplied the com- 
mission by Congress. The simplest would seem to be a maximum duty, 
applying to ad valorem rates or to the ad valorem equivalent when the 
rate is specific, which should not be exceeded. A more difficult course 
would be for Congress to declare in each such case the proportion of 
our consumption which should be of domestic production, a task which 
no friend of Congress would wish upon it. These are the principal 
amendments I would suggest. I would leave paragraph (c) stand. 
1 would increase the salaries of the commissioners after reorganization, 
and I think it absurd to reduce the number of commissioners in view 
of the endless work to be done. It would be bordering on a crime 
against responsibility in government to make the institution a partisan 
one, whether by law or by subterfuge, in selecting the commissioners. 

Summarizing the proposed amendments, they are— 

I. Reorganization of the personnel of the commission 

II. Reports not to the President but to Congress 
tables for 30 days when if not disapproved by Congress reports go 
into effect. 

Ill. Full rate-making power in commission, with 
specific, ad valorem, sliding scale, compound, or other forms of rate. 

IV. An ad valorem maximum not to be exceeded by commission—in 
lieu of section 315b. 

V. Exemption from duties of articles not produced commercially in 
the United States, with certain exceptions, 

CONSCIENTIOUS AND NONPERVERTED TARIFF RATES 


Mr. Chairman, I need hardly say that a bona fide tariff policy implies 
a disinterested ascertainment of the tariff rates necessary to put it 
into application. It is obvious that Members of Congress have neither 
the time nor the facilities to do a work growing each year more 
difficult. But what the impartial Members of Congress have neither 
the time nor the facilities to do will be done, if done at all, by the 
interested parties. 
of others as they are to remembering their own interests. 
no public principle so sound that it can be trusted to such agencies, 
and when they weasel in the Members of Congress suffer the result- 
ing blame. 
vrotectionists as to the wisdom and justice of the protective policy 
itself, but there is no division of opinion between them as to the 


as indicated. 


right to employ | 


These are as surely prone to forgetting the rights | 
There is | 


There is a division of opinion between free traders and | 
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; and to lie on its | 





proposition that the determination of the rates and their application | 


to articles needing them must be honest and correspond with the 
principle laid down. That now they are neither and can not be 
while those specially interested write them is manifest. 

I know it is hopeless to offer advice to those financially interested. 
But I do utter a warning to the disinterested protectionists of the 
country that their policy is in peril. History tells us what happened 
to the franchise grabbers and to public-service company wreckers of a 
generation ago. The public utility commission has put an end to their 
reign of graft. On the other hand, if the railways had finally suc- 
ceeded, as for a while they did succeed, in flouting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and had kept up their preferences and discrimina- 
tions during another generation, who can doubt that these abuses 
would have resulted in Government ownership and operation? The 
“interested” protectionists may profit by such examples. Either a 
court of tariffs must be set working in good faith to assure rates writ- 
ten according to the policy proclaimed or a sentiment will arise in this 
country which will sweep away the whole tariff sales-tax régimé, sincere 
and spurious alike—a verdict which would be justified if statesmen are 
found unwilling to make provision against its intimidating and cor- 
rupting influences. 


BOUNTIES OR TARIFF SALES TAX 


Perhaps if we were to “ begin it again”’ we should utilize Hamilton's 
own admitted preference for effectuating the policy of protection to 
infant manufactures when he proposed the diversification of the coun- 
try’s industry. He favored the payment of pecuniary bounties because 
he said—I quote from the Dictionary of Tariff Information, page 392, 
compiled by the Tariff Commission : 

“Pecuniary bounties: These are one of the most efficacions means of 
encouraging manufactures. Their advantages are— 

“(a) They are positive and direct, 

“(b) They avoid temporary augmentation of price. 

“(e) They do not have a tendency to produce scarcity.” 

And to these advantages he added another of paramount importance, 
bamely : 

“The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established (that 
is, beyond the infancy period) must be of questionable policy, because 
& presumption would arise in every such case that there were natural 
and inherent impediments to success,” 
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Hamilton's great mind enabled him to perceive clearly enough that 
direct bounties, while even more effective than tariff sales taxes as a pro- 
tective agency would be likely limited to industries actually needing 
and justifying the protection accorded. Moreover, bounties would not 
raise the prices of the urticle proteeted to the consumers so that in 
our present situation the farmer would not be short changed; his 
dollar would be as good as the manufacturer’s. Meanwhile, the boun- 
ties being visibly paid the necessity for the payment would be ade 
quately scrutinized and compared with other industries such as boots 
and shoes, agricultural implements, and typewriters, so that when the 
period of dependent infancy had passed or the futility of the bounty 
appeared, the unjustifiable private favor would be inexorably withdrawn. 

What Hamilton did not foresee or declare was that his method of 
direct bounty, 1. e., of definite and visible aid to the infant industry, 
is a sine qua non to fortifying the policy of protection against abuse. 
Henry Sidgwick, the able economist, saw this and the dangers of the 
indirect method and declared against it, though he was not opposed to 
protection as an economic theory. Said he: 


“The moderate view is that all protection is theoretically wrong, 


so far as purely economic considerations are concerned; but that 
practically a little protection here and there does more good than 
harm to industry owing to influences which abstract theory over- 
looks. I hold, on the contrary, that when the matter is considered 


from the point of abstract theory, it is easy to show that protection, 
under certain not improbable circumstances, would yield a direct eco- 
nomic gain into the protecting country; but that from the difficulty of 
securing in any actual government sufficient wisdom, strength and 
singleness of aim to introduce protection only so far as it is advan 
tageous to the community and withdraw it inexorably so soon as the 
public interest requires its withdrawal, it is practically best for 


a statesman to adhere to the broad and simple rule of ‘ taxation for 
revenue only.’ ” 


The 


British 


“taxation for revenue only” to which Sidgwick refers was the 

rule which restricted such tariffs to articles not 
in the British Isles and hence carrying no such effect as 
protection.” 


produced 
“incidental 


jut “if we would begin it all over again” would we begin at 
Would we attempt legislative programs 
acter of angels and omniscience celestial. 
fundamental question which 
cussed in the main. 


all? 
demand the char 
Here I raise the old, the 
though I raise it I must leave undis 
I have aimed to call attention to needless wrongs 


shown to 


| against the country’s commerce and to sales taxes forced from American 


consumers which are without even alleged or pretended justification 
under any theory of protection; to confiscatory exactions from con- 
sumers 80 unwarranted ns to signify “the taking of private property 


| without due process of law.” 


No, Mr. Chairman, I do not rafse the question of “ protection” or 
free trade; I raise rather the question of the competency and good 
Millions of 
disinterested men and women believe in the policy of protection, when 
needed, and are willing to pay the necessary price, but their sincerity 
and unselfishness are brutally misused when 
imposed upon articles which can only be procured abroad or when 
these taxes are imposed not to give necessary “ protection” but to 
enable a self-selected minority of manufacturers to practice extortion 
upon unprotected consumers. 

[Nore: There is a report of the Tariff Commission analyzing the cost 
statistics given in the Census of Manufacturers prepared at the re- 
quest of Hon. Corpetnt Hort, of Tennessee, which embraces all the 
industries included in the census and which will prove of value to the 
student.) 


heavy sales taxes are 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted a report as indicated: 

A bill (S. 4529) to increase the membership of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1175) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 10605) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, IIL. 

Mr. BINGHAM also, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was refetred the bill (H. R. 10929) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Pittsburgh. Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co., its successors and assigns, to construct a bridge 
across the Little Calumet River in Thornton Township, Cook 
County, Ill, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 1176) thereon. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12495) to regulate the 
issue and validity of passports, and for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1177) 
thereon. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Controi the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred the 
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resolution (S. Res. 237) to investigate the advisability of chang- 
ing the boundaries of Yellowstone Wational Park and certain 
other parks, reported it with amendments. 


RULES IN COMMON-LAW ACTIONS (REPT. NO. 1174) 


Mr. CUMMINS. On behalf of the Judiciary Committee I 
submit a favorable report to accompany the bill (8S. 477) to 
give the Supreme Court of the United States authority to make 
and publish rules in common-law actions, already on the calen- 
dar. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WausH] has prepared 
minority views which he desires to submit. 

Mr. WALSH. I have a copy of my views at my office and I 
shall have it here directly to file with the report of the ma- 
jority. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I send the report to the desk and ask that it 
be printed, together with the views of the minority, to accom- 
pany the bill on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the report of the majority and the 
views of the minority be printed together. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa has already 
made that request. The two reports will be printed together, 

REPORTS AS IN EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent, as in executive 
session, to submit two reports for the calendar. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reports will 
be received, as in executive session, and placed on the calendar, 
BILLS AND JOINY RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 4539) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof: to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4540) to establish a national institute of health, to 
nuthorize increased appropriations for the hygienie labora- 
tory, and to authorize the Government to accept donations for 
use in ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease 
affecting human beings ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

ty Mr. BRUCE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 128) authorizing and directing 
the Postmaster General to investigate the facts regarding the 
use in the Postal Service of a certain invention, device, or in- 
strument for the postmarking of mail packages and for the 
cancellation of postage stamps and to report on what would 
be an equitable compensation for such use during the life of 
the letters patent thereon; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 


EMPLOY MENT OF SENATE PAGES 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 271), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms hereby is authorized and di- 
rected to employ 22 pages for the Senate Chamber from the day fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the present session of Congress until the 
end of the month during which such adjournment shall be taken, to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate at the rate of $5.30 
each per day. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On June 29, 1926: 

S$. 2189. An act for the relief of W. B. deYampert; 

On June 30; 

S.1838. An act to acquire by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, additional land for a driveway to the post-office 
building at Bristol, R. I., and to construct said driveway, and 
for certain improvements and repairs to the post-office build- 
ing at Bristol, R. I.; and 

S$. 2826. An act to investigate and determine the feasibility 
of the construction of an irrigation dam on Walker River, Ney. 


ILLEGAL COMBINATIONS IN BREAD AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, some very startling statements 
were made in the course of the address delivered on yesterday 
by the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, La Fotterre], 
being in substance the dissenting opinions of Commissioners 
Houston and Nugent in what is known as the Bread Trust 
case. The accuracy of the statements made, as I understood, 
was challenged by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp], 
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It is exceedingly important to the country as well as to the 
Senate that the facts in relation to the matter shall be deyel- 
oped. Accordingly, I submit the resolution which I send ty 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 270), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it hereby is, 
instructed to inquire into and report to the Senate what proceedings 
have been taken by either the Federal Trade Commission or the Le- 
partment of Justice to ascertain the facts concerning combinations in 
restraint of trade in bread and related products, what steps have 
been taken to restrain or dissolve such or to punish any persons who may 
have, through such combinations or otherwise, established or attempted 
to establish a monopoly of the trade in bread or such related products 
or otherwise in connection with such combinations violated the law 
forbidding restraint of trade, 


Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS As I understand the resolution of the Senator 
from Montana simply instructs the Committee on the Judiciary 
to investigate the subject? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Montana a question in reference to the resolution which has 
just been adopted. From the reading of the resolution I ob- 
serve that there was nothing stated therein relative to the 
committee having a right to sit during the recess of Congress. 
Has the committee that right now? 

Mr. WALSH. I assume the committee would have that 
right under its general authority. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Mon- 
tana that if any investigation is made before the convening of 
the next session of Congress it might be necessary to obtain 
previous to the meeting proper authority for the committee to 
act. 

INVESTIGATION OF GRAIN EXPORTING AND SPECULATIVE INTERESTS 


The *VICK PRESIDENT. If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions, the Chair lays before the Senate resolu- 
tion 269, coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 269) submitted 
yesterday by Mr. WHEELER, as follows: 


Whereas the activities of certain grain exporters, grain speculators, 
dealers in grain, and associations of such speculators and dealers in 
opposition to effective legislation for the American farmer have been 
reported to Congress and its committees; and 

Whereas statements pointing toward secret relations between the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Agriculture with these 
grain exporting and speculative interests have been made in the Senate ; 
and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce 
are charged with duties of tremendous importance to agriculture, 
haying direct bearing on its economie welfare, which duties are such 
as to demand unbiased and impartial administration free from all 
entanglements of any sort whatsoever; and 

Whereas if relations of the Secretary of Commerce, past or present, 
with certain grain exporters; of the Secretary of Agriculture with 
associations, firms, institutions, or schools devoted to practicing or 
teaching speculation in grain; or the relations of both of them to a 
movement having for its purpose the sale of certain terminal elevator 
properties now owned by private grain firms and banks, either to the 
Government or to the farmers, are such as to make impossible the 
fair and impartial administration of all their duties by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce, the Congress of the 
United States should be informed of such relations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a special committee be appointed by the President of 
the Senate to make a thorough investigation of the nature of such 
relations; that said special committee shall consist of three Repub- 
licans, of whom at least one shall be a Progressive Republican, and two 
minority Senators; that said special committee be, and hereby 1s, 
specifically empowered and directed immediately to undertake and 
carry out a complete investigation and fully report the facts to the 
Senate as soon as possible, stressing those instances in which positions 
of political and governmental power have been employed to serve the 
Selfish interests opposed to agricultural rehabilitation; in this connec- 
tion, said special committee is hereby directed to investigate par 
ticularly into the connections and relationships, past and present, 
between present Government officials and such concerns as are, or have 
been, predatorially opposed to legislation dealing with the exportable 
surplus of agricultural products. 
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Resolved further, That sald committee is hereby empowered to sit 
and act at such time or times and at such place or places as it may 
deem necessary; to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of witnesses, the production of books, papers, and documents, and to do 
such other acts as may be necessary in the matter of said investigation. 

The chairman of the committee or any member thereof may ad 
minister oaths to witnesses. Every person who, having been sum 
moned as a witness by authority of said committee, willfully makes 
default, or who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question perti 
nent to the investigation heretofore authorized, shall be held to the 
penalties provided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
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(Mr. WHEELER] who submitted that resolution is absent. I | 


suggest that it be passed over until he comes in. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there might not be any 
objection to the resolution. 

Mr. BLEASE. The resolution provides for another investi- 
gation, and I am going to object to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will be passed 
over for the present without prejudice. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is the resolution just read morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a part of morning business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is it a part of routine morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a part of routine morning 
business. 

CORN SUGAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business having | 


been concluded, under the unanimous-consent agreement the 
Chair lays before the Senate the amendment of the House 


of Representatives to Senate bill 481, which is known as the | 


corn sugar bill, on which the Senator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. I had understood that at the con- 
clusion of morning business I was to be recognized for the 
purpose of discussing the resolution which I have heretofore 


submitted. It think it was understood in executive session | 








last night, as in legislative session, that as soon as the order | 


of business of resolutions coming over from a previous day 


‘ ; 
was reached I should be recognized. If we have reached 


that point in the proceedings, I ask for recognition. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the 
Senator from West Virginia under the unanimous consent 
referred to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I recognize the propriety of 
the request made by the Senator from West Virginia,~but I 
hope he will speak upon the House amendment that has been 


luid before the Senate, so that we may proceed with that at the | 


conclusion of the Senator's address. 

Mr. NEELY. Frankly, Mr. President, I am going to speak 
on an entirely different subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator will have a perfect right to 
do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
has that right. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kansas? 
Mr. NEELY. I yield. 
Mr. CAPPER. 
the conference report on House bill 3802, to amend the act 


The Senator from West Virginia 


known as the District of Columbia traffic act, 1925, be dis- | 


agreed to and that the Senate ask for a further conference 
with the House on the disagreeing amendments of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. DILL. What is the request? 

Mr. CAPPER. ‘The request is to disagree to the conference 
report on the traffic control act and request a further confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was rejected. 

Mr. CAPPER. I now move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and ask for a further conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon and that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, 


Mr. President, I wish to make a motion that | 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the same con- 

ferees as have heretofore been appointed. 
AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL CREDITS ACT 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of Order of Business No, 1083, being 
the bil H. R. 9268 to amend the agricultural credits act of 
1923. I do not think it will require any time to dispose of the 
measure. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, let the bill be reported. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I inquire what is the 
order of business under which the Senate is proceeding? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order of business is the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the corn sugar 
bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I object to the consideration of matters 
other than the regular order until the ubanimous-consent 
agreement has been complied with 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

SENATUORLAL ELECTION EXPENDITURES 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, 63 years ago to-day two of the 
mightiest armies that ever met on earth began to fight the 
Battle of Gettysburg in the great State of Pennsylvania—the 


| State in which the First and Second Continental Congresses 


held their sessions; the State in which the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States were 
adopted ; the native State of the Old Liberty Bell. The Battle 
of Gettysburg proved to be the turning point in the Civil War. 
it was fought by fearless heroes and sturdy patriots whose only 
motive was to save and serve their country. The Battle of 
Gettysburg was won for liberty. The glory of Gettysburg is 
one of the imperishable treasures of the State of Pennsylvania. 

On the 18th day of May, 1926, another decisive but ignoble 
battle, commonly known as the Republican primary election, 
was waged in the State of Pennsylvania. This battle was 
fought by plutocrats and political corruptionists who knew no 
motive but self-interest, no master but mammon, and no object 
but that of obtaining a coveted seat in the United States Senate. 

The pages of history, ancient and modern, sacred and pro- 
fane, are marred with stories of official corruption, political 
iniquity, and human depravity. But there is nothing else to 
be found in all the voluminous record of the political weakness 
and wickedness of mankind to equal the admitied debauchery, 
the revealed infamy, and the proved iniquity of the Republican 
primary election in the State of Pennsylvania on the 18th day 
of May, 1926. 

On the eve of the opening of the Sesquicentennial Inter- 
national Exposition in the City of Brotherly Love, to celebrate 
the one hundred and iiftieth anniversary of American independ- 
ence, a handful of Pennsylvania Republican politicians, rich in 
money, poor in morals, and utterly destitute of love for 
the institutions of their country, made Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh the political Sodom and Gomorrah of the modern 
world. 

The sordid story of this unparalleled saturnalia of buying 
votes, politically debauching untold thousands of men and 
women with money, and defying common decency has been 
told and told again by almost every newspaper in the United 
States. Be it said to the everlasting credit of American jour- 
nalism that every great paper and periodical in the country 
that has commented upon the iniquitous Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican primary has, regardless of politics, unqualifiedly con- 
demned it in the most vigorous language and the most scathing 
terms. 

But notwithstanding the fact that the people, the press, the 
pulpit, and the pew have unanimously denounced this recent 
Pennsylvania debauchery and demanded protection against the 
repetition of such a scandal, no effective step has yet been 
taken in the Capitol of the Nation or the capitol of Pennsyl- 
vania to prevent the recurrence of such a political disgrace. 

The situation out of which this national scandal has arisen 
is one-of the most extraordinary in the history of constitutional 
government. Three men became candidates in the Repubii- 
can primary election for the nomination for a seat in the 
United States Senate. One of these candidates was, and still 
is, the Republican Governor of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Another was, and still is, a Member of the United States 
Senate. The third was, and still is, a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Every one of these renowned candidates on the date of the 
Pennsylvania primary was, and still is, under a solemn oath to 
support and defend the Censtitution of the United States. 
These gentlemen were also impliedly bound by an obligation 
just as sacred as that contained in their oath of office to sup- 
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port and defend every law existing under the Constitution, 
whether that law were made by legislative enactment or estab- 
lished by the consensus of opinion or the moral sense of a 
majority of the people of the Nation, 

All of these candidates had an inalienable right to contest for 
the senatorial nomination in Pennsylvania. Not one of them 
had the right to attempt or to permit their partisans and sup- 
porters to attempt to obtain a nomination by purchasing hun- 
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dreds of thousands of votes and debauching untold thousands of | 
| proved to be the highest bidder, purchased the empire for the 
sum of 6,250 drachms, or upward of 200 pounds sterling. Who 


nen and women with money. 

Let me refresh the memory of the Senate by reading briefly 
from a symposium contained in an American periodical. 
paper from which IT am about to read is not a muck-raking 
yellow journal. It is preeminently the most reliable, the most 
ably edited, and the most widely read weekly magazine in the 
United States. It is the Literary Digest. The leading article 
in the Digest of the 26th day of June is, in part, as follows: 


rife YELLOW PERIL IN PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS 
fhe Pennsylvania primaries were a “ $en$ational Succe$$." Thus, 
inetly and graphically, Mr. H. I. Phillips, columnist of the New 
York Sun, comments on the fact that the campaign expenditures of 


Vani 


nomination for 


Pervrer, and Pinchot in their triangular fight for the Republican 
from the Keystone State piled up to the 
total of over $2,000,000, If this sum were in $1 bills, laid 


end to end, they would reach from Harrisburg to Washington and back 


Senator 


amazing 


again. The dollars spent in Mr. Varw’s campaign alone would make 
a path for him nearly to Washington, but not quite. The dollars 
spent in Senator VPerprrer’s campaign—and figures later than those 


in the accompanying table bring them beyond $1,600,000—would carpet 
from Washington back to his home State. Those who 
visualize it in gold see another yellow peril menacing the country. 

A eynical remarked that elections are not so 
clamorous as they used to be, because “the cash register makes less 
noise than the tin horn.” But the Pennsylvania primaries reveal the 
fact that when the cash register is supplied with a megaphone at- 
tuchbment in the shape of a Senate investigating committee, it can 
raise a din that reduces the tin horn to silence by comparison. 

From editovial pages of the daily press are 
ringing with shocked and indignant protests against the part played 
by money in Pennsylvania’s politics. “ Enough evidence that the 
Pennsylvania senatorial nomination was an auction has been produced 
to warriint the Senate in refusing to seat the nominee if elected,” 
declares Senator Carpgr’s Topeka Capital (Republican), which be- 
lieves it “impossible for the Senate or the country to remain in- 
different and acquiescent to the calm story of the political debauchery 
of the second State in the Union. “If America can read the evidence 
thus far given without a shudder and a surge of indignation, it is 
because we are in a condition of disgusting demoralization and lacking 
in an ordinary sense of civic decency,” avers the New York Evening 
World (Democratic). What chance has popular opinion to reveal itself 
in the dazzling glare of so much gold, wonders the Wichita Beacon 
(Independent Republican), 
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A box on the front page of the article from which I am 
reading contains the following: 


SENATE CANDIDALES Spent $1,886,456 1N 
VANIA POLL 
{From the New York World] 

WASHINGTON, June 15.-—Recapitulated expenditures in the Republi- 
can primary campaign in Pennsylvania, as computed to-day, bring the 
record-breaking grand total to $1,886,436, based on the following figures 
testified to by the three candidates, Varr, ’errer, and Pinchot, and 
their managers who have appeared so far before the special Senate 
committee ; 


How Ture THE PUNNSYL- 


VEPPER CAMPAIGN 
Joseph RK. Grundy’s committee expenses and deficit 
W. L. Mellon's estimate of Pittsburgh's expenses _ 
Perrer’s estimate of his separate committee___ 


$614, 15 
247, 295 


125, Ovo 


Tetehl G00 THR condnkndisnaeuknn deh amseeanedianm 1, O86, 429 
4 =: —s 
VAR CAMPAIGN 

Varuz's personal expenditures.............-......... thea 71, 435 
Spent by Pittsburgh headquarters... _....................-. 40, 216 
Secret fund disbursed from Philadelphia....-....... 2 281, 095 
Audit of other Philadelphia expenses_....... 2... 2 253, 659 
Additional advertising estimate................--...-.-. 8, 500 
Total for V AMR. conncmnececnncnwsneonescengesasn 604, 905 

PINCHOT CAMPAIGN = 
Pinchot’s personal contribution... i...«.-ccc<smtnnsticboaca os 43, 767 
Bpent by his Btate Committee... ceneeW<eencencnnendsuoad 1138, 32 
Additional Pittsburgh expenses —.........--...----...-- e 3, 885 
Kstimated county expenditures..._............. en ccese 30, 000 
Unpald. bills... ..- <..cennienivencngetmticemieamel a - 4,126 
otek ter Pies. éncgp annbeuttanmasee aooasaciacs 195, 102 
SS SS 
Grand total). ...nses-sdnuemien -ossd-adiattossuean 1, 886, 436 


Exact figures have yet to be furnished by many of the managers, 
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Thus we already know that the gigantic sum of $1,886,436 
was spent in the recent primary in Pennsylvania by the three 
Republican candidates for the nomination for the United States 
Senate or by those who were supporting them. 

Gibbon records the fact that after the assassination of thie 
virtuous Pertinax, the degraded and pusillanimous Prvetorion 
Guards from the ramparts of the city disposed of the Roman 
world to the highest bidder by public auction, and, remarkable 
to relate, Didius Julianus, a wealthy Roman senator, who 


will dure to contend that this disgraceful sale of the Roman 
Empire was more infamous than the recent sale of the Repub- 
lican nomination for the United States Senate in the State of 
Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. President, although it is beyond the scope of the resolu- 
tion to which I rose to speak, I beg leave to invite the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the revelations of corruption in 
the recent Pennsylvania primary have imposed upon every 
Member of the Senate and every Member of the body at the 
other end of the Capitol a new and a grave responsibility. 1) 
is the responsibility of ascertaining immediately whether any 
one holding a seat in this Chamber or in the House was directly 
or indirectly and knowingly responsible for the vast expendi- 
tures of money with which the voters of Pennsylvania were 
corrupted on the 18th day of May. 

If any Member of either House of Congress participated in 
this Pennsylvania crime, and that fact should be proved beyond 
all reasonable doubt, then such Member should be promptly 
expelled. 

No one in this body holds the distinguished senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania in higher esteem than I hold him. No one 
has more respect than I for his unusual ability. No one has 
more respect than [ for what we all consider his Christian 
character. But regardless of reputation, ability, or personality, 
if it should be proved that a Member of the Senate, or a Mem- 
ber of the House, has been guilty of the crime of buying a 
nomination, or of permitting others to buy a nomination for 
him, it would thereupon become the duty of his colleagues, 
irrespective of their love for the offender, to remove him from 
oflice. 

Christ said in His Sermon on the Mount: “If thy right eve 
offend thee, pluck it out, aad cast it from thee; for it is profit- 
able for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not 
that thy whole body should be cast into hell. And if thy right 
hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee; for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish,’ and 
not that thy whole body should be cast into hell.” 

The foregoing is the doctrine which we should practice and 
the law which we should enforce in this great political crisis, 
and in disposing of this vital matter the Members of Congress 
will prove themselves to be “ just as big as the thing they do; 
just as little as the thing they leave undone.” 

Mr. President, I again read from the Literary Digest: 


The Chicago Evening Post (Independent) ® * * goes on to say: 
“Aside from all question of direct corruption, and we do not suggest 
that it was practiced, it is obvious that polities at such a cost as 
this is politics of a sort far beyond the reach of the ordinary citizen- 
it is politics as the luxury of the interested rich.” And in a Penn- 
sylvania paper, the Philadelphia Record (Democratic), we read: 

“We don't know just how much it will take to awaken the people of 
Pennsylvania toe the grave significance of the revelations now being 
made at Washington, 

“Government of the people, by the people, and for the people is 
merely a pleasant phrase; it does not exist in Pennsylvania.” 


Of course, it did not exist in Pennsylvania on the day of the 
recent Republican primary. On the 18th day of May the politi- 
eal corruptionists of Pennsylvania repudiated the immortal 
Lincoln's theory that this is a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, and adopted in its stead the 
infamous proposition that this shall be a government of the 
plutecrats, by the plutocrats, and for the plutocrats, and that 
no one without a slush fund shall be permitted to obtain a pub- 
lic office. 

I read further: 

“ Newberry, whose primary election expenditures shocked the country 
only a few years ago, was but a small potato. But who would be 
rash enough to predict that the lavish use of money in the Vare-Pepper- 
Pinchot campaign will shock Pennsylvania, or that the voters here will 
set the seal of their disapproval upon the investment of fabulous sums 
by politicians to advance their own interests at the polling places?’ 

The outstanding facts revealed by the candidates and their managers 
under the cross-questioning of Senator Reep’s committee are that the 
unsuccessful campaigns of Senator Puprer and Governor Pinchot cost, 
respectively, $1,620,000 and $195,102, while the nomination of Repre- 
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sentative WitrramM S. VaAre cost $604,905. 
cums were spent legitimately for propaganda, advertising, ete. Thus 
one witness was certain that “all the money spent by the Pepper- 
risher ticket was as legitimately used as money given to a church”; 
nd one of Mr. VaRre’s managers declared: “I never heard of a vote 
heing bought in Pennsylvania.” But the statement of one of Governor 
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Pinchot’s Meutenants that the Vare and Perper forces spent $494,900 | 


in Pittsburgh for “ watchers” at $10 a day draws the fire of Demo 
cratic editors. The employment of these 49,490 “ watchers,” Insists 
New York Evening World (Dem.), can only be interpreted as “a 
nurchase of votes.” 


the 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
tor yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wonder if the Senator knows 
that that was admittedly a hearsay statement made by the 
Pinchot manager, who said that he got it from the Vare mana- 
ver, who pretended to tell what the Pepper-Fisher outfit had 
spent. It was triple hearsay. 

Mr. NEELY. I do not know how authentic the statements 
contained in the Digest are. I have assumed that they are 
correct. But I accept as true whatever the Senator says upon 
his own knowleédge. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have no personal knowledge, 
but I am told that watchers were paid $5 a day, that only two 
were allowed for Senator Prprrer in each district, and that 
there were 1,400 districts in the whole county. 

Mr. NEELY. I have so much regard for the outstanding 
integrity, as I have for the outstanding ability of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, Reep], that I 
invite him to tell the Senate how much was spent in Pitts- 
burgh for watchers by the three Republican candidates for the 
Senate and their supporters on the 18th day of May. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If any one of them spent over 
$14,000 in the whole county, he is indictable under the Penn- 
sylvania law. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator believe that if it should 
appear that any one of the candidates spent more than that, he 
would be indicted? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should think so. Understand, 
I am not defending the great outpouring of money in Penn- 
sylvania. I think that forecloses the Pennsylvania elections to 
any poor man. I think it is due to the abominable system of 
nomination that we have that compels this great outlay. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, when the Senator says “the 
abominable system,” does he refer to the primary? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I refer to the uniform primary 
law, which has been causing increasing amounts of expendi- 
tures year by year, and has brought us to the pass where a 
poor man has no chance at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator-—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield first to the Senator from Idaho and 
then I shall yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will compare the expenditures 
in Pennsylvania under the Quay system, before the primary 
law was enacted, with the expenditures now, he will find very 
little consolation, or substantiation of the statement that the 
primary is now the cause of this outpouring. 

Mr. NEELY. I now yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I merely wanted to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania the reason why so much greater 
expenditures were required under the primary system in 
Pennsylvania than in other States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not believe greater expen- 
ditures are required. The lid is off in Pennsylvania, and we 
are being held up to the ridicule and scorn of the whole United 
States, but I venture to say you can take the lid off in pretty 
nearly any one of the other 47 States and you will find the 
same conditions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator one further question. Why does the Senator say that the 
primary system compels the expenditure of enormous sums of 
money? One is a voluntary agent. He expends only what he 
desires to expend in the conduct of a primary campaign, and 
I can not understand why the Senator fixes the responsibility 
on the system of making nominations for the admittedly ex- 
travagant and excessive employment of money in the primaries. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We have 4,000,000 persons of 
voting age in Pennsylvania. You can not send a printed letter 
to them for less than 6 cents per letter. There in one item is 
$240,000. The sending of one letter to each person of voting 
age in Pennsylvania costs a quarter of a million dollars. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


| Mr. VaRe’s expenses. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator find that 
the expenditures complained of in Pennsylvania were due to 
the excessive use of the mails by the candidates? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As a matter of fact, that is 
comparatively a small item, is it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let me tell the Senator about 
He spent $71,400. Every cent of that 
was spent, he tells me, for sending out letters. He sent 250,000 
letters to the farmers of the State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Saying he was a farmer? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Saying that he was a farmer, 
and giving a picture of the farmhouse in which he was born. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is very valuable propaganda. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just as other candidates for 
office have bragged about being born on the farm. He sent 
250,000 letters to members of automobile clubs telling of his 
efforts for good roads. He sent 130,000 letters to members of 
fraternal societies. He sent 50,000 letters to the school-teachers 
of the State. 

Mr. NEELY. Telling them that he was a school-teacher? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think so. It was per- 
fectly proper political advertising. All of the $71,000 was 
taken up with that expense. He tells me further that 75 per 
cent of all of the expenses of his committee, which ran up to 
such a large total, was for advertising on billboards and in 
newspapers. We can not condemn that. That is perfectly 
fair work. It is all right to have cold chills over the large 
amount of money required. I am coming up in two years, and 
I know I will never get that amount of money to spend. I 
deprecate it as much as anybody does, and I would. like to see 
the limit put very low. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Pennsylvania made the 
rather startling assertion a moment ago that the same extrava- 
gant use of money was indulged in in each of the other 47 
States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
sweeping as that. I meant to say in most of them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What makes the Senator think that the 
lid blew off in Pennsylvania over the ordinary and common 
expenses, such as would be paid by candidates in all the 
States? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The lid blew off in Pennsyl- 
vania because it was to everybody's political interest to have 
it blow off. It was a very bitter fight. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They just blew it off of each other. 
that the idea? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
each other. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They got mad and told on each other. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They had not gotten over their 
“mad” right after the election. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They are all sorry for it now, and they 
are explaining that their expenses were entirely legitimate? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know about that. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I wanted to make one suggestion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator let me add one 
further thought to what I have said? 

This was not an election in which just the three candidates 
for the senatorial nomination were interested. There were four 
candidates for the nomination for governor. There were 36 
Congressmen to be nominated. There were 25 members of 
the State senate to be nominated, There were 280 members of 
the State house of representatives to be nominated. 

There were two committeemen in each of the 8,000 voting 
districts of Pennsylvania to be nominated, and there was a 
very considerable number of county and local officers besides 
to be nominated. The number of candidates ran up into many 
thousands, and it is not fair to Senator Perper or Mr. VARE 
or Governor Pinchot to say that these amounts were spent 
for them. They were spent for them among a great number 
of others, and the contest for the governorship, I assure Sena- 
tors, was at least as bitter as the contest for the Senatorship. 

Mr. NEELY. Unfortunately the gubernatorial contest has 
not yet been investigated. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I would like to ask a question 
for information. Did this committee undertake to take care 
of the nominations of 280 members of the legislature? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; Mr. President. The can- 
didates were presented by way of tickets. For example, the 
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Pepper ticket was coupled up with the candidacy of State Sena- 
tor Fisher for governor. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that very well, but I was direct- 
ing the attention of the Senator to the members of the legisla- 
ture in the various counties of the great State of Pennsylvania. 
Was there a central committee that raised money for the 
purpose of nominating candidates for the legislature in every 
county of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think in every county, 
but I think it is already proven in the hearings that these 
particular campaign committees were interested in given nomi- 
nees for the statehouse and senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator does not mean 
to say that the sums found by the investigating committee, 
including all sums used in connection with the selection of the 
various nominees to which he has referred? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, That was my understanding. 
I do not think those sums were restricted to the Senatorship by 
any means, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But the Senator does not 
menn to imply that other and additional sums were not used 
in connection with the various candidacies? These were such 
sums as were used in connection with the candidacies of 
those running for Senator and governor; and in that rela- 
tionship there were some other candidates who received a por- 
tion of the alleged benefits, but there was no attempt on the 
pet of the-committee to ascertain the total expenditure in the 
Pennsylvania primary? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; I did not mean that. I 
suppose euch one of these other candidates has filed a state- 
ment showing his expenditures as a candidate for Congress, 
for example. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, do I gather from the Sena- 
tor’s statement that there were factions in the Republican 
Party, and that these expenditures were in the interest of cer- 
tain factions? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That seems to be so. That is 
my undersianding of it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That brings about a worse condition. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not defending the condi- 
tion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand that. I was just trying to 
get the significance of the Senator's response that these were 
factions that undertook to control every office in the State 
down to State representative, and even committeemen, at the 
bottom, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I doubt if they made it as 
sweeping as that. But, for example, the Philadelphia city 
organization, which was supporting Mr. Vare, had its candi- 
dates for Congress in each of the other districts there, and they 
put them over. Of course, they were interested in all of them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did it go so far that it was the Philadel- 
phia organization and the Mellons fighting for the control of 
the State? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would not describe it that 
way. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It looked as if it were that way, did it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They were opposed, and the 
result, to a considerable extent, determined for the time being 
the control of the State machinery. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was then, simply the auctioning off of 
the right to control Pennsylvania. Is that what it was? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I do not think that is a 
fair statement, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was just trying to see if that was not 
the effect of it, te see which crowd should control the State. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think that describes it. 

Mr. NEEBLY. Mr. President, the question of the comparative 
virtues of the primary-election system and the old convention 
system is wholly irrelevant to my discussion, but since the 
question has been raised I am impelled to declare that I am 
unqualifiedly for the primary system, and unalterably opposed 
to returning to the old convention system. 

If the nomination for the Senate in Pennsylvania had been 
made by a convention instead of by a primary election, those 
who attempted to purchase the great honor of being the Re- 
publican candidate in that State would have found their task 
greatly simplified. Instead of buying the votes of hundreds of 
thousands of people they would have bought the votes of a 
few hundred delegates, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. In just a moment. While the primary system 
may not be perfect, and while no primary law may be strong 
enough to prevent corruption in elections in States like Penn- 
sylvania, and a few other States of the Union, the primary 
election, nevertheless, places more obstacles in the way of 


plutocrats and political corruptionists than any other system 
of nominating candidates that has ever been devised. 

Unless I greatly mistuke the temper of the people of the 
country who believe that they own this Government and have 
the right to control it, the machine politicians who, with the 
aid of subsidized newspapers, are emleavoring to abolish the 
primary election, are doomed to everlasting disappointment. 

I now yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator think a State ean be 
bought more cheaply in a convention than in a primary? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; for it is very much easier and very much 
cheaper to debauch a hundred members of 2 convention or 
State legislature than it is to debauch hundreds of thousands 
or millions of voters. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator think the convention 
system would be in line with the so-called policy of economy? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; and also in line with the policy of trying 
to put the Government of the United States in the hands of 
millionaires and shut the door of opportunity to hold public 
office in the face of everyone who can not raise a huge cam- 
paign fund with which to buy an election. 

Mr. President, I read once more from the Literary Digest: 


That corruption featured the primaries may be taken for granted. 
It was disguised by that detail of the Pennsylvania election laws per- 
mitting each candidate to employ “ watchers” at the polls. An army 
of these political parasites were hired. Two or three hundred thousand 
of them may have been on the pay roll throughout the State—although 
it seems incredible—for one of the Vare managers estimated the Vare 
“watchers ’ in the Pittsburgh district alone at 15,000, while a Pinchot 
munager calculated that the Pepper “ watchers" in the same narrow 
territory reached 50,000. Several days were needed to pay them off, 
and the scenes around headquarters as they were being handed their 
money in bills resembled a run on a bank. 


That abomination of desolation occurred in a State once made 
famous by patriots like Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris, and 
a great host of others who stand in the front rank of American 
statesmen and benefactors. 

Turning from the glory that justly belonged to Pennsylvania 
in the days when upon her soil George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Samuel Adams, and John Hancock wrote the most 
brilliant pages of the world’s political history to the high crimes 
and misdemeanors with which this great State was disgraced 
in the primary election on the 18th day of May, it is impossible 
to refrain from repeating the following melancholy words from 
Byron’s Childe Harold: 


Ancient of days! august Athena! where, 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul? 
Gone—glimmering through the dream of things that were; 
First in the race that led to glory’s goal, 
They won, and pass’d away—is this the whole? 
A schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of an hour! 
The warrior’s weapon and the sophist’s stole 
Are sought in vain, and o’er each moldering tower, 
Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of power. 


In the same sad plight is the Republican Party in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 
Permit me to read once more from the Digest: 


According to Mr. Joseph R. Grundy, head of the Pennsylvania Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, who was one of the heaviest contributors to 
Senator Prrprrr’s campaign fund: “ Salaries had nothing to do with 
it. The issues were important.” Mr. Grundy explained further that 
his interest in the outcome was born of his eagerness to strengthen 
“the Coolidge-Mellon line of economic thought.” 


And Mr. Grundy might have added that he was also inter- 
ested in strengthening the Coolidge-Mellon control of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have introduced two resolutions which are 
designed to prevent other political scandals similar to that 
which has occurred in Pennsylvania. The first of these reso- 
lutions was introduced on Wednesday, the 23d day of June. 
It was the first resolution presented to the Senate which 
attempted to deal with the situation under consideration. 

The second of my resolutions, which was introduced on the 
28th day of June, differs from the first in that the latter provides 
that $10,000 shall be the limit of a senatorial, candidate’s ex- 
penditures either in a primary or general election, while the 
limit for similar purposes in the former is increased to $25,000. 

My second resolution, which I hope the Senate will adopt, is 
as follows: 

Resajved, That any United States Senator elect shall be deemed to be 
disqualified from holding a seat in the Senate if an amount in excess 
of either $10,000, or the amount (in no event exceeding $25,000) 
obtained by multiplying 3 cents by the total number of votes cast in 
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the State of the residence of such Senator elect at the last general 
election for all the candidates for the office of United States Senator 
has been expended by such Senator elect, or by any person or persons 
for him with his knowledge or consent, in aid or support of the can- 
didacy of such Senator elect, either in a primary election by which 
such Senator elect was nominated as a candidate for the Senate, or in 
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any general or special election in which such Senator elect is alleged | 
to have been elected; except that money expended by such Senator elect 


to meet and discharge any assessment, fee, or charge made or levied 
upon him as a candidate by the laws of the State in which he resides, 
or expended for his necessary personal, traveling, or subsistence 


expenses, or for stationery, postage, writing, or printing (other than | 


for use on billboards omin newspapers), for distributing letters, cir- 
culars, or posters, or for telegraph or telephone service, shall not be 
‘included in determining whether the amounts expended in aid or sup- 
port of the candidacy of such Senator elect have exceeded the sum 
fixed by this resolution. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Does not the Senator from West Virginia 
think that there ought to be something in his resolution which 
would require publicity, so that the candidates may know and 
the public may know what outside influences are expending in 
behalf of any candidate or any group of candidates? 

Mr. NEELY. I should be very glad to have such a provision 
inserted in the resolution, but I frankly confess that we can 
not enforce such a requirement. If the Senate adopts the reso- 
lution it can only enforce a penalty against a Senator elect 
who presents his credentials after he shall have violated the 
provisions of the resolution, Under the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Newberry case—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. NEELY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My question is, if the Senator please, 
whether any provision is made in his resolution with respect 
to political expenditures under State laws? 

Mr. NEELY. The resolution, if adopted, would limit the 
amount regardless of what the State law might provide on the 
subject. For instance, there is no limit in the State of Penn- 
sylvania to primary expenditures. A candidate there may spend 
a million dollars in a primary without violating any State law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I understand that; but suppose the limit 
here were $25,000 and that in the State of Missouri the limit 
were $10,000? 

Mr. NEELY. This resolution does not attempt to affect the 
expenditures permitted by State law where the sum provided 
by the State statute is less than the sum provided in the reso- 
lution. If the sum provided by the State law exceeds that 
provided by the resolution the latter would prevail. 

Mr. President, there are three objects that I hope to accom- 
plish by the adoption of this resolution: The first is to warn 
the honest Republicans of Pennsylvania, of whom I am sure 
there are many, many thousands, that their present candidate 
for the Senate is disqualified to occupy a seat in this body, 
and that some other candidate should be chosen to take his 
place. Secondly, I hope that the adoption of the resolution 
will, in a small measure, help to perpetuate the free institutions 
of this country. I hope that it may check the prevailing prac- 
tice of endeavoring to buy nominations and elections to the 
Senate by notifying every senatorial candidate that if he has 
personally spent, or others with his knowledge have spent 
more than $25,000 to obtain either his nomination or election, 
he has thereby become disqualified to occupy a seat as a 
Member of the Senate. In the third place, it is my hope that 
by the adoption of this resolution we may proclaim to the 
American people anew that the Senate is not a rich man’s 
club or a plutocrat’s monopoly, and that everyone who is 
morally and intellectually qualified for service in this great 
legislative body, whether he be rich or poor, may, with equal 
hope and equal chance, compete in either a primary or a gen- 
eral election for a seat in the United States Senate. 

Let us by the adoption of this resolution serve notice on 
every political boss and every political corruptionist that he 
shall not shut the door of opportunity to one of the highest 
offices in the land in the face of any boy or girl for the sole 
reason that that boy or girl happens to be poor. Let us, by the 
adoption of this resolution, discourage, so far as in our power 
lies, the abominable practice of debauching voters, disgracing 
States, and buying nominations to the Senate at public auction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
which I have offered be referred to the Committee on Rules. 
The Committee on Rules is specified because of the fact that 
another resolution that is evidently designed to accomplish the 
same purpose as my own, and which was submitted by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo.Lierre] two days 
afier I introduced mine has been referred to that committee. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the reso- 
lution will be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to concur 
in the House amendments to Senate bill 481 with an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I made the motion and the Senator 
Washington proposed the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr, KING. I will take just one moment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from 
discuss this question? 

Mr. KING. In just one word. 

Mr. President, I am a member of the committee charged by 
the Senate to make certain investigations. I have refrained 
and shall refrain from discussing the testimony before the 
committee or making any observations in relation thereto, or 
drawing any deductions which might be warranted from the 
testimony. I do want to make just one statement, however, 
in view of the address of the able Senator from West Virginia. 

For myself, at least, I do not want the impression to go out 
that the Republicans in the State of Pennsylvania are the only 
ones who may have sinned, if there have been sins. I regret 
to say that some of the Democrats in the State of Pennsylvania 
have yielded to blandishments and they have become corrupted 
and their organization has been prostituted. As a Democrat, 
I feel like condemning some of the members of my own party. 

Mr. CUMMINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Iowa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BORAH. I simply want to make a brief statement. 
The Senator from Iowa has pending a measure with which I 
do not desire to interfere. I hope, however, a little later to have 
an opportunity to discuss one feature of the matter we have 
been discussing, and that is the question of the primary and its 
effect upon the kind of conditions which prevail here. I refrain 
from doing so now simply because the Senator from Iowa has 
been endeavoring to get his bill before the Senate, and I think 
he is entitled to have it disposed of. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS. For a question only. 

Mr. BLEASE. I want to make a statement similar to that 
which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] has just made. I 
desire to discuss this resolution, and had intended to do so im- 
mediately after the speech of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia; but I shall not at this time ask the privilege, because I 
think the Senator from Iowa is entitled to have his bill con- 
sidered. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp three letters dealing with the primary elections and 
expenditures in connection with them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The Senator will state it. 


from 


to 


Utah intend 





1758 Norrtn Marie Srereet, 
Decatur, Ill., June 28, 1928, 
Hon, THappeus H. Caraway, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear’ MR. CARAWAY: I saw your publication in the Chicago Tribune 
and also in our local Decatur paper, and noted what you said about 
our Illinois primary election. I don’t know how much money was 
spent in the primary election, but I do know that the Smith faction 
had paid workers traveling around from one place to another here in 
central Illinois, and also the men that have appointive jobs or offices 
under Governor Small were Smith workers and that they were assessed 
a certain portion of their monthly salary for campaign expenses. 

We are supposed to have a State civil commission for the different 
positions of this State, but ne examinations have been given under 
Governor Small—only clerical examinations—-during his term of office 
over four years, and he is now started on his second term, 
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I wrote the attorney general of this State of recent date about the 
positions of the State, as whether they were appointive or came under 
ciyil-service examinations, but he evaded my question. This is what 
came from his office in answer to my question, “that he was legal 
adviser for the officeholders and State attorneys of the State, and not 
private citizens.” 

But we have a civil service commission in this State and a civil 
service law that all positions listed under it must be filled by examina- 
tions, but they are not. A man from this town was appointed to a 
position about a month ago, without any examination whatever, which 
should have been filled by examination. 

They certainly need an investigation in this State, as politics is 
certainly rotten; but I don't belleve Hon, W. B. MCKINLEY spent much 
money in campaigning for the prinvary, for he generally gives bis 
money to charities and institutions of learning, but, of course, it has 
the right effect generally at election time. 

I am a Republican in politics, but would like to see the right man 
go to the Senate that would serve the people and not his own selfish 
interest and a few others that helped buy the place for him. 

I am just a plain, ordinary citizen of Illinois, and would be pleased 
if you would advise if the attorney general of the State is not sworn 
to enforce all the laws of the State that are on the statute. 

Thanking you in advance for this favor and for your interest in a 
clean government, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Frep. L, CricKMAN, 


SPRINGFIBLD, ILL., June 28, 1926. 
United States Senator CARAWAY, 
Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Str: I have read in the press concerning the charges brought 
out by yourself in Congress relative to the recent primary election In 
Illinois, and I feel that much you have asserted to be true and that an 
honest investigation would probably bring as much rottenness to the 
surface concerning elections as any investigation elsewhere in the 
United States could possibly bring out, especially so in regards to the 
methods used in ‘ delivering" the so-called “labor votes.” I may in- 
form you that 10 years ago when Frank L. Smith was a candidate for 
Governor of Dlinois that Frank Farrington, president of the Illinois 
Mine Workers, was caught “red handed” accepting money from Frank 
L.. Smith, and as a result was placed on trial (for accepting this money 
in the miners’ union) and admitted getting $1,000 at that time, but 
many of us think if the truth was known that he got much more than 
he said he got. This is proof that Frank Farrington will accept money 
from Frank L. Smith, and the truth for this can be ascertained by any 
committee that may visit Springfield, Ill., simply by calling Duncan 
McDonald, of Springfield, to the witness stand. It is rumored here of 
how the officers of certain miners’ local unions in this State have 
received as high as $5,000 apiece to indorse Frank L. Smith, and it is 
believed that Farrington received a handsome bunch of money for the 
services he rendered in this last campaign. 

Harry Fishwick, vice president of the Illinois miners, was supposed 
to be the “paymaster” around Springfield, and is now building him- 
self a fine home in the most fashionable part of Springfield, Il. 

For your further information let me state that I was secretary- 
treasurer of the Springfield (Ill.) subdistrict of the Illinois Mine Work- 
ers for seven years and have fought Frank Farrington and John H. 
Walker most of that time, and was finally removed from my office and 
forced out of the miners’ union by Frank Farrington without ever a 
charge having been placed against me or a trial of any nature given, 
and I am now suing that gentleman for $50,000 as a result of his 
violation of the miners’ laws, and anything I can do to assist In this 
present period of debauchery and bribery, which is surely undermining 
the Nation, command. 

I am, yours truly, 
James J. Wart, 
258 North English Avenue, Springfield, MU. 

P. S.—I would like a copy of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp with your 
remarks on the above matter, if it is possible to get it. 


June 29, 1926. 
Hon, Senator CARAway, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed are clippings of a powerful person that held in 
his power yes or no sayings about this primary, secretary of the elec- 
tion commissioner and Anton Czarnecke and United States Senator 
DeNeEEN’s man. His appointment is under the Senator’s approval. 
Approve nothing until! the vote fraud is looked into. And this State 
attorney, Robert E, Crowe, must also get rejuvenating. United States 
Senator Denren did not care about MCKINL#y being elected or not, but 
his group of workers on the ticket they call Denepn’s ticket might 
have had the convenience of using MCKINLEY’s money for their own 
benefit. Who knows? That is to be found out. 

Inclosed primary ticket. You can see for yourself that a person 
needed a strong instruction to know how the vote for the party that they 
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had pledged themselves to. Either Dmneen or State Attorney Crowe's 
ticket. It is all mixed up. The funny part is that State Attorney 
Robert BE. Crowe's ticket won every one of the candidates. That is 
rather strange, how they could pick out every one for that ticket to win, 
Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. B. AuSsTIN, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CORN SUGAR 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 481) to amend 
section 8 of an act entitled “An act for preventing the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded 
or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 30, 1906, amended August 23, 1912, March 8, 1913, 
and July 24, 1919. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the question before the 
Senate is upon the motion which I made to concur in the House 
amendments to the Senate bill relating to corn sugar. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] proposed an amendment 
to that motion, which in effect is that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments with an amendment. I have assented to 
the proposal of the Senator from Washington. I want to have, 
however, if possible, a vote upon this motion. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not yield for just a moment. I should 
like to state what the case is, and then I shall be very glad 
to yield, 

Mr. WILLIS. I thought the Senator had finished. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not intend to take any considerable 
time. I would infinitely rather have a vote than to hear any- 
one speak upon the question, even myself. 

Mr. President, some time ago the Senate passed a bill which 
I introduced, in which it was declared that the pure food 
act should be amended so that in the case of food products 
they should not be regarded as misbranded because of having 
been preserved or sweetened with an article commonly known 
as corn sugar or with an article known as fruit sugar or 
levulose. 

Mr. President, this bill was introduced to render some aid 
to the corn growers of the United States. The bill would have 
been of very significant and signal aid to the corn growers if 
it had passed the House as it passed the Senate. When it 
went to the House, however, it was found that there were 
arrayed against it all the scientists of the Pure Food Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture, aside from all the forces of 
the mantfacturers and producers of cane sugar. The result 
was, after a long deliberation, that the scientific men in the 
Pure Food Bureau of the Agricultural Department were per- 
mitted to frame an amended bill. That bill has been returned 
to the Senate, and it is in that that I have made the motion 
to concur. It will not do the good that I hoped, but it will do 
some good; and it seems to me it ought to be in the hearts 
and the judgment of the Members of the Senate to be willing 
to render a little aid to the producers of a great commodity 
who have been and are now under great distress. 

I shall not take up the time to discuss the matter. 
want to have a vote on the motion. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing that 
this matter should be brought to a vote—and I shall detain 
the Senate only a brief moment—and yet I did not desire that 
the vote be taken without giving expression to the fear which 
I entertain that notwithstanding the great care that has been 
expended upon this matter by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CumMINs], in whose judgment we all have the greatest confi- 
dence, there may nevertheless reside in the amendment a rather 
serious danger to an industry of great importance in the State 
that I in part have the honor to represent. 

Quite contrary to my custom, when this matter came up I 
thought it not inappropriate to communicate with certain of 
the honey producers. I think ordinarily it is not wise to seek 
information from those who perhaps would occupy a preju- 
diced standpoint; but I have great confidence in these people, 
and I wanted to have their judgment on the effect of this 
amendment. I therefore wrote to the A. I. Root Co., of Me- 
dina, Ohio, the largest concern in the country interested in 
bee culture and honey production so far as I know. I sent them 
a copy of the amendment as it is now proposed, and I have 
this wire from that company addressed to me. It says: 


The amended corn sugar bill thought better than the original Senate 
bill. Still jeopardizes the pure food law and threatens the cause of 
pure food. In our Judgment, the whole bill should be killed. 


Does the Senator from Iowa 


I simply 
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That is the opinion of honest, careful, conservative people. | 
I am sure all of us have very great confidence in the judgment 
and the high purpose of the Senator from Iowa. I simply 
express my fear that this legislation may work a very serious 
injury to one industry when the purpose of it was undoubtedly 
altogether good, namely, the desire to aid the corn producer. 

Another statement is made to me in this respect. I will read 
just one sentence or two from that statement. 


The great danger from this amendment is that of endangering the 
pure food law. It would act as an entering wedge to break down 
those provisions intended to prevent deception in labeling food prod- 
ucts. If one after another of the manufacturers of food products are 
granted special privileges as to labeling, the consuming public would 
no longer have protection against deception in purchasing food 
tection which has been so highly beneficial to 
food products and of even much greater benefit to 
public. 


a pro- 
of | 
consuming | 


honest producers 
the 


These people complain also because they fear the passage of 
this bill would open the way to a very serious infringement 
upon the market for honey, in that people could very easily 
adulterate honey with this substance. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They can not, Mr. 
amendment——— 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator explain that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Because honey is not one of the things in 
which, under the bill as amended, corn sugar can be used. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am glad to have that statement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are just three things in which it can 
be used. One of them is confectionery. Honey is not used in | 
confectionery, I hope. Another is ice cream and other similar | 
frozen products or desserts. Honey is not used in making ice | 
cream, I believe. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I think not, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The other is meat and meat products. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am satisfied with the Senator’s statement, 
and I am glad to have it if he states specifically that that is | 
covered, 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is not one particle of substance in 
the objection that is made by the beekeepers. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am glad to have that assurance from the 
Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It can not interfere with them ip any way. 

Mr. WILLIS. I express only my fear that this may be only 
an entering wedge for the breaking down of the pure food law, 
and for this reason I feel it my duty to oppose this bill, though 
if it could be done I should gladly support legislation for the 
benefit of the corn grower if it did not imperil the pure food 
law aml endanger an important industry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the question is 
on concurring in the amendments of the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; with an amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am opposed to the bill which is 
before us for consideration. I shall not protract my remarks 
so as to prevent a yote by 2 o’clock, although I will say very 
frankly that I should be glad if the matter could go over and 
be given further attention. I should be very glad if it could be 
defeated; but, Mr. President, I do not understand the logic 
of the Senator from Iowa in contending that we are showing 
unfriendliness to agriculture, particularly to those who produce 
corn, because we insist that they shall label the products of 
their agricultural crop conformably to the truth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? When confectionery is made with beet sugar, 
is it labeled “ beet sugar”? 

Mr. KING. I do not think so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And if it is sweetened with or made from 
sucrose or cane sugar, is it so labeled? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no more reason for labeling it 
when made with corn sugar than when made with beet sugar 
or with cane sugar. The Senator knows that the saccharine 
quality or content of cane sugar or cane molasses runs all the 
way from 48° or 50° or 60° to 100°, or 96° if only the centrifu- 
gal process is used. Why do we not require that anything that 
is sweetened with cane sugar, or confectionery made of cane 
sugar, should state upon the label the degree of saccharine 
quality that is used in its preparation? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator knows that the 
people who buy confectionery or frozen desserts, as the amend- 
ment provides, believe that those products or articles are sweet- 
ened either with cane sugar or with sugar. As I understand, 
this bill is to relieve the manufacturers of cornstarch from 
the obligation of indicating to the purchasers of the products 


President, under this 
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referred to that those products are sweetened with corn sugar 
instead of with cane sugar or with beet sugar, and in that de- 
gree and to that extent the public will be misled. It consti- 


| tutes, therefore, a fraud upon the public. 


I have not the slightest objection in the world to permitting 
people to use corn sugar for any purpose on earth. If they 
prefer corn sugar to cane sugar or to beet sugar, I have not 
the slightest objection. If they want to use it in all of the 
productions in which saccharine in any degree is employed, I 
have no objection, providing it is understood. But the pure 
food law was enacted for the purpose of producing honesty, 
and giving the people an opportunity of knowing just what they 
were buying. Deceiving the people is what I am objecting to. 
I am perfectly willing that corn sugar may be used for desserts 
or for anything else, just so the public shall be advised of the 
fact that it is corn sugar. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. KING. I yield, although I do not want to take much 
more time. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Utah spoke the other 


day about oleomargarine. We do not require that the pie or 
the cake in which oleomargarine is used as shortening in place 


of lard or butter should be labeled as made with oleomar- 
garine. 

Mr. KING. No, but we require the labeling of cleomar- 
garine. 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly, and it is the same with corn 


It is sold as corn sugar. 


Now another matter. I am sure the Senator knows that 
nobody more than the Senator from New York is interested 
in the pure food law. The term “salad oil” was originally 


meant, as used in the pure food law, to describe only olive oil. 
Sut now it is interpreted to mean corn oil, cottonseed oil, and 
other oils which may be properly used in the preparation of 
Salads because of their nourishing value. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that when the people 
go out and buy olive oil they ought to run the risk, because 
of not having it properly labeled, of buying oil that they do 
not want, even though it has the same nutritive qualities, or 
even though it might have greater nutritive qualities? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that when an article is sold in 
its original form the label should always show exactly what 
it is, “ This is olive oil,” or “This is corn cil,” or “This is 
oleomargarine,” or “This is corn sugar.” But when the 
product is used in products in the way in which oleomargarine 
is used, where there is no detriment in the use of corn sugar, 
I can see no reason in the world why it should not be used. 
The position I take is the one I have taken for many years, 
long before this legislation was thought of. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I discussed this matter briefly 
the other day, and I do not want to intrude further upon the 


Senate. I believe that the bill is unwise, and that it would 
be the entering wedge, as was stated by the Senator from 
Ohio, to further attacks upon the pure food law. I think, 


moreover, that the effect will be to deceive, and later on, when 
the people begin to see the operations of it, they will feel that 
frauds have been perpetrated upon them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jongs] to concur in the House amendment 
with an amendment. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the question on which we are 
about to vote is of great importance to the American people. 
I do not believe that one-third of the Members of this body 
know the relative merits of corn and cane sugar, either from 
the standpoint of the sweet they contain, or that of their effect 
upon the human system. 

An article entitled “Do you want adulterated sugar?” 
appears in Good Housekeeping for May, 1926. It was writ- 
ten by the eminent doctor, Harvey W. Wiley, a man to whom 
the distinguished Senator and prominent doctor from New 
York [Mr. CopeLanp] referred the other night in this Chamber 
as having done more than any other person in the country to 
rid the Nation of the curse of adulterated foods. 

I think the Senate ought to know what Doctor Wiley has said 
concerning this measure we are asked to adopt. 

Permit me to read a few paragraphs from that article, which 
expresses Doctor Wiley’s condemnation of this bill. The doctor 
says: 

On Saturday, January 30, an amendment to the pure food law passed 
the Senate of the United States. It was for the purpose of legalizing 
the adulteration of sugar, on the assumption that the adulterant of 
sugar, having been made from Indian corn, would give a wider market 
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to the corn grower and relieve the depression due to a surplus of his 
crop. 


I digress to say that I have, in slang phrase, “ gone the limit” 
for the farmer in this Congress and in every other Congress of 
which I have been a Member. I recently voted for the so- 
called McNary-Haugen bill. LI have voted for every amendment 
that was offered by anyone on either side of the Chamber that 
even promised a shadow of relief for the farmers in their pres- 
ent distressed condition. It is not because of a lack of interest 
in the farmer that I am opposed to this bill. I am opposed to it 
because it seeks to legalize the perpetration of a fraud upon 
the American consumers of sweetened food products. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Is it the intention of the Senator to con- 
sume all the time until 2 o'clock? I ask because I am wait- 
ing to call up another measure. 

Mr. NEELY. I certainly will not be able to complete what 
I have to say before 2 o'clock. I will be glad to yield to the 
Senator to make a motion. 

Mr. WARREN. I think I ought to call the attention of the 
Senator from lowa |[Mr. Cummins] to the situation and ask 
him whether he thinks it would be of benefit to his measure 
to keep it before the Senate until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Me. President, I understand the situation 
perfectly. I understand the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] does not intend to allow me to get a vote upon this 
bill if he can prevent it, I love to hear his voice, and I think 
he had better keep on talking until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. NEELY. ‘The Senator from Lowa is the first person who 
ever paid my mellifluous voice such a compliment, and I am 
very much obliged to him, indeed, for his just and generous 
words, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. COPLLAND. Mr. President, 1 hope the Senator from 
West Virginia will not take advantage of his privilege to de 
feat this bill. Tie has already defeated a coal bill which is 
in the interest of the American people. 

Mr. NEELY. If the Senator from West Virginia has really 
defeated the bill introduced and so persistently advocated by 
the able Senator from New York to communize the soft-coal 
industry, the country ought to be grateful to me. 

Mr, COPHLAND. The public will not be grateful for it. 
The public will resent it, and I think it is a shame for the 
Senntor to speak simply against time, to defeat a measure so 
meritorious as this, and I appeal to the Senator not to do it. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, there are higher obligations 
resting upon a Member of the Senate than the obligation to 
be courteous and accommodating. I should like to accommo- 
date the distinguished Senator from New York by letting him 
pass his coal bill if I could persuade myself that communism 
is a better form of government than that under which we now 
live. I should be glad to join the Senator from Iowa, for 
whom I have the greutest respect and a very great amount of 
affection, in an effort to pass his corn sugar bill, if I did not 
believe the result would be injurious to every consumer of 
every product that Is sweetened with dextrose. 

The people @f my State, who have notified me of their posi- 
tions regarding this measure, are 100 per cent against it, and 
I owe my constituents the duty of defeating this bill if I can. 
Yhat duty I intend to discharge in every proper way. 

Let me proceed to read what this most eminent American 
chemist says about corn sugar and its effeets upon the human 
system: 

This bill was introduced by Senator CumMMINs, of Iowa, which is the 
greatest of the corn-growing States. It was referred to the Committee 
on Manufactures. No hearings were held on this bill. It was re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on Manufactures, and Senator 
CUMMINS asked unanimous consent for its consideration. There was 
no objeetion, and the bill was passed without a dissenting vote. 


And, it might be added, without one-tenth of the membership 
of this body knowing what it was about. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that 
his statement that there were no hearings is an absolute false- 
hood. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator mean to say that there were 
hearings on this bill before a Senate committee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; there were hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. ° 

Mr. NEELY. Of the Senate? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of the Senate. 

Mr. NEELY. I propounded that question yesterday to the 
Senator from New York, who is very much interested in the 


passage of the bill, and he informed me that there had been 
no Senate hearings, but that there had been hearings conducted 
before a committee of the House. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He is in error about that, e 

Mr. NEELY. 1 am very glad to have that correction made 
Whatever the Senator says about it of course is correct, because 
he is the futher of the measure, and he has kept in touch with 
it all the while. Doctor Wiley continues: 


It was the women of the country, through their federated clubs, 
who exerted on the Congress of 1906 a powerful Influence which induced 
that Congress to pass the food and drugs act. This act was intended 
solely for the protection of the American consumer, and that means 
everybody in the country. It was not in the interest of any one 
class, nor was it opposed to the interest of any one class, except that 
class which indulged in the misbranding and adulteration of foods 
and drugs. It was a wholesome, necessary, pertinent, and philan 
thropie piece of legislation. 

Every housewife knows the importance of sugar in the home dietary 
We consume in various forms about 100 pounds of commercial sugar 
per person per year. But that is not by any means the total con 
sumption of sugar. Many of our foods, especially our fruits, are rich 
in sugar, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I interrupt? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Are they rich in sucrose or in dextrose’ 

Mr. NEELY. I will have to refer the distinguished Senator 
to Doctor Wiley, who is better informed as to sucrose und dex- 
trose than I am; but I venture to say that there is not a grea 
deal of dextrose in grapefruit. . 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘There is no sucrose. 

Mr.ANEELY. It does not taste like it. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is yielding everything to 
Doctor Wiley, and the position Doctor Wiley is taking on this 
mutter is in opposition to the entire chemical and medical pro- 
fession of the United States, 

Mr. NEELY. I understand that a large proportion of the 
medical profession of the United States has said that alcohol, 
for instance, is not injurious to the human system when taken 
in certain ways. I know that there is a difference of opinion 
among eminent doctors upon that subject. I have been in- 
formed that the more famous of the Mayo brothers says that 
there is no place in the practice of medicine for alcohol. I 
know that there are thousands of doctors who disagree with 
him. 

But I must decline even to try to harmonize the conflicting 
opinions of the American medical profession. However, «as 
between Doctor Wiley and those who disagree with him about 
corn sugar I stand or fall with the doctor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock hav- 
ing arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is House bill 9971, for the regulation of radio 
communication, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Di1t], in whose charge the radio bill is, if it may 
suit his convenience to lay aside that measure temporarily in 
order that I may call up the deficiency appropriation bill at 
this time? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I dislike, of course, very much to 
lay aside the radio bill for any purpose, but I recognize the 
great importance of the deficiency bill. For that reason I ask 
unanimous consent to temporarily lay it aside. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I think probably there will be 
considerable objection made. Therefore, under the circum- 
stances, I feel bound to object to the deficiency bill being taken 
up at this time. 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator from Wyoming that I 
believe we can dispose of the radio bill within a short time. 

Mr. WARREN. The shorter the time the better for me. I 
do not wish to insist unduly. I do not believe there will be 
any very extended discussion of the deficiency bill. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Maryland says he will object 
to my unanimous-consent request to lay the radio bill aside. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have twice to-day, in order 
that we could proceed with business to get this matter up 
so that we could dispose of it, rather involved myself in as- 
senting, if I got the floor, to yielding to two different Senators to 
call up measures which will cause no debate in order that they 
may try to have them passed. I will say to the Senator from 
Maryland that he is one of those two Senators. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I happen to know there is oppo- 
sition that may be set up to the deficiency bill, and under the 
circumstances, therefore, I feel bound to object to its being 
taken up at this time. 
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recognize that if the Senator from Wyoming makes the motion 
to take up the deficiency bill it might displace the radio bill. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Maryland should not want, 
I hope, to force me to move to take up the deficiency bill and 
thus displace the regular order. That would hardly be a 
eommendable thing to do nnder all the circumstances. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not see that the deficiency bill occupies 
any privileged status. I do not see that it is entitled to any 
privileged status in any respect. I happen to know there is 
opposition to certain features of the bill—and strong opposi- 
tion. To be perfectly candid, there is opposition to the addi- 
tional appropriation for prohibition enforcement, and in the 
absence of the Senator who proposes to interpose objection I feel 
bound to object to it. 

Mr. WARREN. I can not cooperate with the Senator from 
Maryland in that way. If the Senator proposes to assume 
that attitude, I will recall my request and let the deficiency 
bill go over to another week. 

Mr. BRUCE. I regret very much to do it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 
unanimous-consent request proposed by the Senator from Wash- 
ington, and the unfinished business is before the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dill McKellar Simmons 
Bayard Edwards McNary Smoot 
Ringham Fernald Mayfield Stanfield 
Blease Fess Metcalf Steck 

Borah Gerry Moses Stephens 
Bratton Gillett Neely Swanson 
Broussard Glass Norbeck Trammell 
Bruce Hale Norris Tyson 
Butler Harreld Overman Underwood 
Cameron Harris Pine Wadsworth 
Capper Harrison Ransdell Walsh 
Caraway Heflin Reed, Mo. Warren 
Copeland Howell Reed, Pa. Watson 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ark, Williams 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Schall Willis 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Sheppard 

Dale Kendrick Shipstead 

Deneen King Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenpriok in the chair). 
Sixty-nine Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw the 
objection which I made to taking up the deficiency bill. 

Mr. DILL. I ask unanimous consent that the radio bill be 
temporarily laid aside for the purpose of considering the defi- 
ciency bill, 

The PRESIDING 
ordered. 


OFFICER. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 13040) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1926, and June 380, 1927, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I make the usual request 
for unanimous consent that we dispense with the formal 
reading of the bill, that the bill be read for amendment, and 
that the committee amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
Shair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I consulted with the Senator 
this morning and promised to yield for the purpose of en- 
abling him to eall up a measure which he thinks will lead to 
no debate. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
draw it. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well; I yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for that purpose. 

AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL CREDITS ACT 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9268) 
to amend the agricultural credits act of 1923. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
information of the Senate. 


The 


will the Senator yield 


If it does lead to debate, I will with- 
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Mr. DILL. I recognize the importance of the bill, and I also | 
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The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the agricultural credits act of 1923 be, and 
the same is hereby, amended on page 10, In section 203 (a), at the 
end of paragraph (C) in subdivision (1) by adding the words “or on 
agricultural crops being grown for market,” so that said paragraph 


(C) will read as follows: 
“(C) Are secured at the time of discount, purchase, or acceptance 
by warehouse receipts or other like documents conveying or securing 


title to nonperishable and readily marketable agricultural products, 
or by chattel mortgages, or other like instruments conferring a first 
and paramount lien upon livestock which is being fattened for mar- 
ket, or on agricultural crops being grown for market.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not object to the consid- 
eration of the bill, but I should like to have an explanation of 
it. It seems to me that it is rather a remarkable provision. 
Will the Senator explain what would be the effect of the pro- 
posed amendment of the act? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will take just a moment to explain it. 
The amendment simply adds to the present agricultural act the 
words “or on agricultural crops being grown for market.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator permit a question just there? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. Are we to understand that as a basis of credit 
there can be used, for example, a field of oats? We do not 
know whether there would be a crop or not, and yet it would 
seem that it may be used as the basis of the credit. Is that 
the effect of the amendment? 

Mr, STEPHENS. I want to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor now, in answer to that question, to a letter addressed to 
myself by Hon. R. A. Cooper, farm loan commissioner, in which 
he said: 


Is there objection to the 


I see no objection whatever to thé passage of this bill. Since the 
Federal intermediate credit banks are now discounting paper for banks 
and credit corporations organized under State law, I no reason 
why such notes should not be rediscounted by national argricultural 
credit corporations, 


see 


In many of the States this character of business is being 
transacted by the State banks. This is simply to authorize 
the national agricultural corporations to work along the same 
line and transact the same kind of business that is being trans- 
acted by the State banks. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not sufficiently familiar with the facts 
in the case to warrant me in making objection. I simply say 
that it seems to me that it is rather unsafe financial legisla- 


| tion to provide that a crop which is simply planted, without 


any assurance that the crop is going to be made, can be used 
as a basis of credit. I content myself by expressing my dis- 


| sent to the proposition, but I do not object to the consideration 


Without objection, it is so | 


| form, had her eye extinguished by a stray bullet. 


of the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The bill passed the House unanimously, 
It has been considered by the committees of both Houses and 
is unanimously reported here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenoprick in the chair). 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have been trying to examine 
the report but have not had an opportunity to do so. I shall 
have to object until I have had that opportunity. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall have to object until I have time to 
examine the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


MAUDE J. 


Objection is made. 
BOOTH 


Mr. WARREN. Since objection is made to the present con- 
sideration of the bill of the Senator from Mississippi, I wish 
now to call the attention of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] to that fact. I promised to yield to him. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 5105) for the relief 
of Maude J. Booth. I am sure it involves no controversy at all. 
It is of no particular significance, and yet it is quite important 
to the claimant, who is a person in very distressing circum- 
stances. There was a prohibition raid in the city of Baltimore, 
and this woman, who had no connection with it in any shape or 
The com- 
mittee has awarded this lady $1,300, and I hope the bill may be 
passed. 


Mr. WILLIS. What is the calendar number of the bill, I 


| will ask the Senator from Maryland? 


The bill will be read for the | 


Mr. BRUCE. It is Order of Business No. 1173. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 


title of the bill. 
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The Corer Currk. A bill (EH. R. 5105) for the relief of 
Maude J, Booth, which was reported on June 20, 1926, by Mr. 
MANS from the Committee on Claims without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the consideration of the calen- 
dar has been set for to-night and also for to-morrow night. I 
have had a good deal of misfortune in having objections to bills 
on the calendar in which I am interested. There are several 
bills on the calendar which I should like to have taken up out 
of order, but I do not believe in this irregular form of proceed- 
ing. I am in favor of the measure consideration of which is 
asked for by the Senator from Maryland in its time and place, 
but now now. I object. 

Mr. BRUCK. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from 


Oregon that an exactly similar bill was passed yesterday after- | 


noon because of the special character of circumstances sur- 
rounding it. As the Senator from Washington will remember, 


only a few weeks ago a similar bill was taken up out of its | 


regular order and passed granting compensation for physical 
injury suffered under practically the same circumstances. So I 
hope the Senator from Oregon will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, objection has been made to 
the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. There will be no chance of the bill being 
reached in the regular call of the calendar if the Senator now 
objects to its consideration—none whatever. 


Objection is made to the con- 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the | 


consideration of the bill CHL. R. 18040) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1926, and June 380, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head “ Legislative,” on page 2, after line 1, to 
insert: 

SENATE 

The appropriations of $975 for 1925, and $3,275 for 1926, for com- 

pensation of the Vice President, is made available for the fiscal years 


1925-26. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 8, to insert: 


= 


The appropriations of $75,000 for 1925 and $240,000 for 1926, for 
compensation of Senators, is made available for the fiscal years 1925-26, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 8, to insert: 


To pay Hou, DanieL F. Sreck, a Senator from the State of Iowa, 
salary from March 4, 1925, to April 12, 1926, both dates inclusive. 

For the fiscal year 1925, $38,383.54; for the fiscal year 1926, 
$7,762.55; in all, $11,095.89. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 13, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay from the appropriation, 
“Compensation of officers, clerks, messengers, and others,” 1926, to 
Idwin A. Halsey, for additional services as Acting Assistant Door- 
keeper of the Senate from June 1, 1925, to December 6, 1925, at the 
rate of $600 per annutn, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 19, to insert: 

For payment for services rendered the Senate or committees thereof 
as follows: Fred A. Eckstein, $860; Alexander K. Meek, $1,200; 
William H. Gehman, $1,000; in all, fiscal year 1926, $3,060, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 23, to insert: 

lor 21 pages for the Senate Chamber at the rate of $3.30 per day 
each, from July 1, 1926, until the end of the first session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, so much as may be necessary is appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed fo. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 2, to insert: 

To defray the expenses of the Senate in the impeachment trial of 
George W. English, district. judge of the United States for the eastern 
district of Illinois, fiseal year 1926, to remain available during the fiscal 
year 1927, $12,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 6, to insert: 


For maintaining, exchanging, and equipping motor vehicles for car- 
rying the mails and for official use of the offices of the Secretary apd 
Sergeant at Arms, fiscal year 1926, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, op page 5, after line 10, to insert: 


lor repairs, improvements, equipment, and supplies for Senate 
kitchens and restaurants, Capitol Building and Senate Office Build. 
ing, personal and other services, to be expended from the contingent 
fund of the Senate under the supervision of the Committee on Rules, 
United States Senate, fiscal year 1926, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Architect of 
the Capitol,” on page 7, after line 20, to insert: 

Capitol buildings and repairs: For plastering, wainscoting, and 
providing a tile floor in the corridor leading from the elevator in the 
subbasement to the subway in the Senate wing of the Capitol, fiscal 
year 1927, $4,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 12, to insert: 

Senate Office Building: For the purchase of furniture for two new 
three-room suites of the Senate Office Building and for 20 carpets re 
quired for different rooms of said building, including the new suites, 
fiseal year 10927, $7,440, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Employees’ 
Compensation Commission,” on page 11, line 7, after the 
numerals ‘ 1926,” to insert “to remain available during the 
fiscal year 1927,” so as to read: 

Contingent expenses: For furniture and other equipment and re- 
pairs thereto; law books, books of reference, periodicals, stationery 
and supplies, traveling expenses; medical examinations, traveling and 
other expenses, and loss of wages payable to employees under sections 
21 and 22 of the act of September 7, 1916, and for miscellaneous 
items; in all, fiscal year 1926, to remaiu available during the fiscal 
year 1927, $1,900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 12, to insert: 
UNITED STATES GEOGRAPHIC BOARD 

For salaries and expenses of the United States Geographic Board, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, and tor stationery and office sup- 
plies, fiscal year 1926, to remain available during the fiscal year 
1027, $5,850, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The neXt amendment was, on page 12, after line 11, to insert: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The sum of $5,000 of the appropriation of $3,393,850 for “ Salaries, 
General Accounting Office,” fiscal year 1927, is hereby transferred to 
the appropriation for “ Salaries, Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital,” fiscal year 1927. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the end of line 
25, on page 16. 

Mr. WARREN. 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Wyoming will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 16, after line 25, it is proposed 
to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


That section 6 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion act approved May 10, 1916, as amended, shall not apply to the 
position of superintendent of the bathing beach of the District of Co- 
lumbia during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 
1927. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Bureau of Entomology,” on page 27, 
at the end of line 3, to strike out “$10,000” and insert 
“ $35,000," so as to read: 


For an additional amount for investigations of insects affecting 
southern fleld crops, including insects affecting cotton, to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emergency caused by the appear- 
ance of the Thurberia (wild cotton) weevil In stands of cultivated 
cotton, including personal services and other expenses connected there- 


Mr. President, 1 offer the amendment which 
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with in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, fiscal year 1927, 
£35,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WARREN. I offer the amendment which I send to 
tne desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
‘he Senator from Wyoming will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 27, after line 3, it is proposed 


io insert the following: 


BUREALI OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


'o enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the pro- 
isions of the act “ To create a division of cooperative marketing in the 
of Agriculture; to provide for the acquisition and dis- 
of information pertaining to cooperation; to promote the 
nowledge of cooperative principles and practices; to provide for call- 
v advisers to counsel with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative 
tivities; to authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, 
and disseminate crop and market information, and for other purposes,” 
cal 1927, $150,000, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I 


Department 
emination 


year 


desire to ask the Senator 
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from Wyoming whether the amendment which has just been | 


agreed to is to carry into effect and make operative the bill 
which passed the Senate on Tuesday last? 

Mr. WARREN. It is. The bill has passed the House and 
the amount has been estimated by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. McNARY. But, as I recall, the authorization of the bill 
was for an appropriation of $225,000. 

Mr. WARREN... The Bureau of the Budget sent up an esti- 
mate for only $150,000. That estimate came from the Bureau 
of the Budget this morning. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 


was, under the subhead “ Bureau of Fisheries,” on page 30, 
line 2, after the numerals “1927,” to strike out “$20,000, and 


in addition thereto the sum of $10,000 is transferred from the 
appropriation of $50,000 for the fiscal year 1927 for the acqui- 


sition of a power vessel for Alaska fisheries,’ and insert 
* $40,000," so as to read: 
For the establishment of a fish-cultural station in the State of 


Colorado, at a point to be selected by the Secretary of Commerce, for 
the propagation of the fishes indigenous to that region and as a neces- 
sary auxiliary to the fish-cultural station at Leadville, Colo., including 
the acquisition of land by gift, construction of buildings, ponds, and 


water supply, and the purchase of equipment, fiscal year 1927, 
$40,000, 


The amendment wis agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 20, to insert: 
BUREAU OF MINES 
For determining the location, extent, 
potash deposits in the United States, and conducting the necessary 
laboratory tests incident thereto, authorized under the act ap- 
proved June 25, 1926 (Public, No. 424); and for every expense incl- 
dent thereto, including personal in the District of Columbia 
not exceeding $6,000, elsewhere, expenses of travel and sub- 
purchase, exchange part payment for, maintenance, and 
operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, and the con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair of necessary camp buildings and 
appurtenances thereto, fiscal year 1927, $100,000: Provided, That such 
part of the amount herein appropriated as may be mutually agreed 
upon by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce 
shall be transferred on the books of the Treasury for direct expenditure 
by the Department of the Interior for the purposes herein set forth. 


and mode of occurrence of 


as 


services 
and 


sistence, as 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead 
Indian Affairs,” on page 35, after line 3, to insert: 


Purchase of land and erection of monument and tablet, site of 
battle with Sioux Indians, Montana: For acquiring not to exceed 160 
acres of land on the site of the battle with the Sioux Indians in which 
the commands of Maj. Marcus A. Reno and Maj. Frederick W. Ben- 
teen engaged, and the erection thereon 


“Bureau of 


were of a suitable monu- 
ment and tablet, as authorized by the act of April 14, 1926, fiscal 


year 1926, $2,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 4, to insert: 

Walker River, Nev., dam: To carry out the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to investigate and determine the feasibility of the 
construction of an irrigation dam on Walker River, Nev.,” approved 
June 39, 1926, fiscal year 1927, $10,000, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “Penal fn- 
stitutions,” on page 50, line 15, after the numerals “ 1925," to 
strike out “ $36,459.67" and insert “ $38,124.67": and in line 
18, after the numerals “1924,” to strike out “ $19,615.30; in 
all $65,119.25" and insert “ $20,365.30; in all $67,534.25," so 
as to read: 

Salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals, United States courts, 1924, 
$6,915.38; fees of commissioner United States courts, 1925, $38,- 
124.67 fees of jurors, United States courts, 1924, $125.40; fees of 
Witnesses, United States courts, 1924, $2,005.50; support of United 
States prisoners, 1924, $20,365.30; in all $67,534.25, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “ Navy Depart- 
ment,” on page 53, after line 6, to insert: 


Toward the construction of one of the rigid airships described in 
paragraph 1, section 2, of an act (Public, No. 422) authorizing the 
construction of certain aircraft for the Navy, approved June 24, 1926, 


fiscal year 1927, $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 11, to insert: 
Toward the repairs and alterations to the U authorized 
act (Public, No. 426) authorizing repairs and alterations to said 
ship, approved June 24, 1926, fiscal vear 1927, $200,000 


Mr. WARREN. I wish to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment in order to correct the language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, 
page 
and insert in lieu thereof ** 25. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire about the 
item on page 53, lines 7 to 11, inclusive. 

Mr. WARREN. That item proposes an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the building of one of the dirigibles that were pro- 
vided for in legislation which has recently been enacted. That 
legislation authorized the construction of two such ships at a 
cost of between ten and eleven million dollars, as I recollect. 

Mr. KING. I had forgotten that that legislation had been 
enacted. I regard it as most unwise, and I regret that we feel 
constrained to make the appropriation now. I suppose it is to 
initiate the work. 

Mr. SMOOT. This item is merely intended to initiate the 
work, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. 1 think, in view of the disaster to dirigibles not 
only here but in other lands, that further experimentation at 
present is exceedingly unwise. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the heading “Department of State,” on page 58, line 18, 


after the numerals “ 1927,” to insert a colon and the following: 


S. S. S-js, 


by an 


In the amendment of the committee, on 
53, line 15, it is proposed to strike out the numeral “24” 


Provided, That the appropriation for the General and Special Claims 
United States and Mexico, for the fiscal year 1925 
hereby made available for subsistence or per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence notwithstanding the provisions of existing law at the time 
penditures therefor were made. 


Commissions, is 


ex- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Treasury De- 
partment,” on page 67, line 12, after the numerals “ 348,” to 
insert “and Senate Document No. 146,” and in line 13, after 
the word “Congress,” to strike out “$79.02” and insert 
“ $1,659.86," so as to read: 

OFFICE 


OF THE SECRETARY 


Damage claims: To pay claims for damages to or losses of privately 
owned property adjusted and determined by the Secretary of the Treaa- 
ury, under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide a 
method for the settlement of claims arising against the Government of 
the United States in sums not exceeding $1,000 in any one case,” ap 
proved December 28, 1922, as fully set forth in House Document No. 
348 and Senate Document No. 146, Sixty-ninth Congress, $1,659.86. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public Health 
Service,” on page 71, after line 2, to insert: 

For a preliminary. survey of the salt-marsh areas of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States, to determine the exact character of the 
breeding places of the salt-marsh mosquitoes, in order that a definite 
idea may be formed as to the best methods of controlling the breeding 
of such mosquitoes, fiscal year 1927, $25,000, to be expended by the 
Public Health Service in cooperation with the Bureau of Entomology 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. WARREN. 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The Cuter CLERK, 


I offer the amendment which I send to the 


The amendment will be stated. 


ing the fiscal year 1927.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Quartermaster Corps,” on page 91, 
line 6, to strike out 
read: 


The question is on agreeing 


Roads, walks, wharves, and drainage: For the improvement and 
repair of roads upon the Fort Canby Military Reservation, Wash., 
fiseal year 1927, $9,184, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 91, line 19, to strike out 
* $1,500” and insert “ $2,500," so as to read: 


For the erection of a tablet or marker at 
Roanoke -Island, N, C., to Virginia Dare, 
May 29, 1926, fiscal year 1927, 


Memorial to Virginia Dare: 
Sir Walter Raleigh Fort on 
as authorized by the act approved 
$2,500, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 7, after the numer- 
als “1927” to strike out “ $2,000” and insert “ $2,500,” so as 
to read: 


Memorials for Revolutionary battle field at White Plains, N. Y.: 
For the erection and maintenance of tablets or markers upon the battle 
field of White Plains, N. Y., to indicate the position of the Revolu- 
tionary Army under command of General Washington, as authorized 
by the act entitled “An act for the erection of tablets or markers upon 
the Revolutionary battle field of White Plains, State of New York,” 
approved May 18, 1926, fiscal year 1927, $2,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Corps of En- 
gineers,” on page 93, after line 23, to insert: 


Wakefield (Va.) road: The appropriation of $12,600 for construc- 
tion of a road and improvement and maintenance of reservation and 
monument at Wakefield, Va., the birthplace of Washington, in the 
War Department appropriation act for the fiscal year 1926 is made 
available for the repair with sand, gravel, and similar material of exist- 
ing ways and lanes on the Government-owned property, and no concrete 
road shall be constructed on said grounds until a concrete road shall 
have been constructed from the main highway to the Government- 
owned grounds at Wakefield. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 94, line 16, after the nu- 
merals “ 1927,” to strike out “$1,500” and insert “ $3,000,” so 


as to read: 


Commission for inspection of the battle fields and surrender grounds 
in and around old Appomattox Court House, Va.: For every expendi- 
ture requisite for and incident to the work of the commission au- 
thorized by the act entitled “An act to provide for the inspection of the 


battle fields and surrender grounds in and around old Appomattox 
Court House, Va.,"" approved February 25, 1926, fiscal year 1927, 
$3,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 22, after the nu- 
merals “ 1927,” to strike out “$1,000” and insert “ $2,000,” so 
as to read: 


Commission for inspection of the battle field, Pea Ridge, Ark.: For 
every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of the com- 
mission authorized by the act entitled “An act to provide for the in- 
spection of the battle field of Pea Ridge, Ark.,” approved June 9, 
1926, fiscal year 1927, $2,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 95, at the end of line 3, 
to strike out “ $2,000” and insert “ $5,000,” so as to read: 


Commission for inspection of battle fields in the State of Georgia: 
For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of the 
comnrission authorized by the act entitled “An act providing for an 
inspection of the Kennesaw Mountain and Lost Mountain and other 
battle fields in the State of Georgia,” approved May 21, 1926, fiscal 
year 1927, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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On page 87, line 26, after the numerals | 
“$35,000” it is proposed to insert: “To remain available dur- | 


“$4,984” and insert “ $9,184,” so as to | 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Moores Creek 
National Military Park,” on page 96, at the beginning of line 
14, to strike out “ $1,500” and insert “ $3,000,” so as to read: 


For every expenditure requisite for and incidental to the examina 
tion, survey, marking boundary and battle lines, and preparation of 
plans for the improvement of Moores Creek National Military Park, 
N. C., as authorized by the act approved June 2, 1926, fiscal year 1927, 
$5,000: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended 
until title to the lands to be embraced in such park has been vested in 
the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Judgments, 
United States Courts,” on page 98, line 25, after the word “in” 
to insert “ Senate Document No. 141, and”; on page 99, line 3, 
after the figures “ $1,160” to insert “ under Navy Department, 
$3,829.01"; in line 4, after the words “ War Department” to 
strike out “ $9,148.60" and insert “ $9,748.60”; and at the be- 
ginning of line 5, to strike out “ $10,308.60” and insert “ $i4,- 


| 737.61,” so as to read: 


For payment of the final judgments and decrees, including costs of 
suits, which have been rendered under the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the bringing of suits 
against the Government of the United States,” as amended by the 
Judicial Code, approved March 3, 1911, certified to the Sixty-ninth Con 
gress by the Attorney General in Senate Document No. 141, and House 
Document No, 330, and which have not been appealed, namely: Under 
Department of the Interior, $1,160; under Navy Department, $3,829.01 ; 
under War Department, $9,748.60; in all, $14,737.61, together with 
such additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest on the respec 


| tive judgments at the rate of 4 per cent from the date thereof until 


the time this appropriation is made. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 99, line 20, after the word 
“in” to insert “ Senate Document No, 142 and”; in line 23, 
after the words “ Navy Department” to strike out “ $55,059.18 ” 
and insert “ $72,755.10; under War Department, $303,974.84 ” ; 
and in line 25, to strike out “ $62,156.73” and insert “ $383,- 
827.49,” so as to read: 

For payment of judgments, including costs of suits, rendered against 
the Government of the United States, by United States district courts 
under the provisions of certain private acts, certified to the Sixty-ninth 
Congress in Senate Document No. 142 and House Document No. 329, 
as follows: Under Department of Commerce, $7,097.55; under Navy 
Department, $72,755.10; under War Department, $303,974.84; in all, 
$383,827.49. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 100, to strike 
out: 

For payment of judgment, including costs of suit, rendered against 
the Government of the United States by the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania under the provisions 
of the act of August 10, 1917 (40 Stat. pp. 276-279), certified to the 
Sixty-ninth Congress in House Document No. 331, as follows: 

Under the United States Railroad Administration, $21,520.21, to- 
gether with such additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest 
on such judgment at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from February 
25, 1924, to date of payment. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

For payment of judgments, including costs of suits, rendered against 
the Government of the United States by the United States district 
courts under the provisions of the act of August 10, 1917 (40 Stats. 
pp. 276-279), certified to the Sixty-ninth Congress in Senate Document 
No. 189, and House Document No. 331, as follows: Under the United 
States Railroad Administration, $21,520.21, together with such addi- 
tional sum as may be necessary to pay interest on such judgment at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum from February 25, 1924, to date of 
payment; under Navy Department, $1,110,633.62; under War Depart- 
ment, $534,056.31; in all, $1,666,210,14. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 9, after the word 
“in,” to insert “ Senate Document No. 140, and”; in line 11, 
after the words “ Navy Department,” to strike out “ $32,233.06” 
and insert “ $77,117.14; under Treasury Department, $400”; in 
line 12, after the words “ War Department,” to strike out 
“ $13,112.97” and insert “ $19,097.09’; and in line 13, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “ $45,346.03" and insert “ $96,- 
614.23; together with such additional sum as may be necessary 
to pay interest on certain of the judgments at the legal rate 
per annum as and where specified in said judgments,” so as to 
read: 

For the payment of judgments, including costs of suits, rendered 
against the Government of the United States by United States district 

. 
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rig under the provisions of an act entitled “An act 
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authorizing | 


| 


its against the United States in admiralty for damage caused by and 
ivage services rendered to public vessels belonging to the United 
tates, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925 (43 Stats. 
1112). certified to the Sixty-ninth Congress in Senate Document No. 
©. and House Document No. 332, as follows: Under Navy Depart- | 
nt. $77,117.14; under Treasury Department $400; under War De 
nartment, $19,097.09; in all, $96,614.23; together with such addi 
nal sum as may be necessary to pay interest on certain of the 


dements at the legal rate per annum as and where specified in said 


udgments, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 102, to insert: 


For payment of final judgment rendered against the Government of 
the United States District Court for the Eastern District of Michigan 
under the provisions of the act of July 2, 1917 (40 Stat. p. 241), as 
amended by the act of April 11, 1918 (40 Stat. p. 518), certified to the 
Sixty-ninth Congress in Senate Document No. 143, as follows: Under 
the War Department, $2,506.79. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Judgments, 
Court of Claims,” on page 102, line 16, after the word “in,” to 
insert “ Senate Document No. 144, and”; in line 18, after the 
word “the,” to insert “ United States Shipping Board, $189,- 
066.08; under the United States Veterans’ Bureau, $11,387.72; 
under the”; in line 21, after the words “ Navy Department,” to 
strike out “ $66,825” and insert “ $119,381.68"; and in line 22, 
after the words “ War Department,” to strike out ‘“ $2,147,- 
678.60” and insert “ $5,041,390.01,” so as to read: 

For payment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims and 
reported to the Sixty-ninth Congress in Senate Document No. 144 and 
House Document No. 328, namely: Under the United States Shipping 
joard, $189,066.08; under the United States Veterans’ Bureau, $11,- 
387.72; under the Department of Agriculture, $250; under the Navy 
Department, $119,381.68; under the War Department, $5,041,390.01. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
the reason for this very great increase—first, in line 21, an 
increase of $66,000 to $119,000; then, in line 22, an increase 
from $2,147,000 plus to $5,041,390? 

Mr. WARREN. I simply desire to say to the Senator that 
those are all judgments. The particular ones that the Senator 
points out are judgments of the Court of Claims. The bill as 
made up by the House included so many of those judgments as 
had been rendered and transmitted to the House at the time 
they commenced the framing of the bill. These later amend- 
ments are to bring it up to even date and include the additional 
judgments that have been reported. All of them stand on the 
same basis, and they are all judgments of the courts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 102, line 25, after the figures “ $176.94,” to strike 
out “in all, $2,214,753.60,” and insert “ under the Treasury De- 
partment, $124.89; in all, $5,361,600.38,” so as to make the 
proviso read: 


Provided, That the amount of interest specified in such document on 
judgment No. C-—58 as ‘“ $176.84" is amended to read “$176.94”; 
under the Treasury Department, $124.89; in all $5,361,600.38; to- 
gether with such additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest 
on certain of the judgments at the legal rate per annum as and 
where specified in said judgments, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, after line 16, to 
insert: 

AUDITED CLAIMS 

Sec, 3. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be 
due by the General Accounting Office under appropriations the balances 
of which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund under the 
provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874, and under appro- 
priations heretofore treated as permanent, being for the service of the 
fiscal year 1923 and prior years unless otherwise stated, and which 
have been certified to Congress under section 2 of the act of July 7, 
1884, as fully set forth in Senate Document No. 138, reported to Con- 
gress at its present session, there is appropriated as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE 
For public printing and binding, $1,200. 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 

For salaries and expenses, United States Fuel Administration, $69.40. 

For medical and hospital services, Veterans’ Bureau, $274.05. 

For salaries and expenses, Veterans’ Bureau, $76.96. 

For vocational rehabilitation, Veterans’ Bureau, $2,858.44, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


For general expenses, Bureau of Anima] Industry, $825. 
I general expenses, Forest Service, $23.79 
I general expeuses, Bureau of Biological Survey, $1.18 
For general expenses, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, $5 
For administration of the United States warehouse act, 75 nt 
For mulating agriculture and facilitating distribu i J 
ucts, $3.20 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
For promoting commerce, South and Central America, $1,505.02, 
lor protecting seal and salmon fisheries in Alaska, $143.2 
For general expenses, Lighthouse Service, $50.50. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

For education of natives of Alaska, $35. 

For surveying the public lands, $1,170, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


For increase of compensation, Department of Justice, $18.17. 
For detection and prosecution of crimes, $91. 
retired judges, $38.89, 

For salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals, 
$73.88, 

For salaries and expenses of clerks, United States courts, 90 cents. 
Tnited States courts, $90.45. 
For fees of witnesses, United States courts, $34.41. 


For salaries, 


United States courts, 


For fees of commissioners 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
For war labor administration, $28.92. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
For pay of the Navy, $23,157.22. 
For pay, Marine Corps, $16,706.50. 
For freight, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $523.63. 
For aviation, Navy, $9,392.71. 
For engineering, Bureau of Engineering, 
For fuel and transportation, Bureau 
$115.44. 
For transportation, Bureau of Navigation, $248.64. 


$366.50. 


of Supplies and Accounts, 


For maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $8.20. 

For pay, miscellaneous, $64.97. 

For Air Service, Army (War transfer to Navy under fortification 

act, May 21, 1920), $2,759. 

For contingent, Bureau of Ordnance, 40 cents, 

For maintenance, Quartermaster’s Department, Marine Corps, $46.02. 

For provisions, Navy, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $45.20. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

For clerks at embassies and legations, $83.33 

For transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, $656.19. 

For salaries, Consular Service, $87.39. 

For representation of interest of foreign governments growing out 


of hostilities in Europe, etc., 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

increase of compensation, Treasury Department, $40. 

250, 


For 
For 
For 


collecting the revenue from customs, 
collecting the war revenue, $33.27. 
For enforcement of narcotic and national prohibition acts, 
revenue, $26.77. 
For refunding taxes illegally collected, $873.13. 


internal 


For refunding internal-revenue collections, $40. 

For Coast Guard, $1,432.46. 

For repairs to Coast Guard cutters, $18.50. 

For materials and miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Engraving 


and Printing, $11.65. 
For care of seamen, etc., Public Health Service, $10. 
For pay of personne! and maintenance of hospitals, 
Service, $39.05. 
For repairs and preservation of public buildings, $13. 
For mechanical equipment for public buildings, $4.63. 
yor vaults and safes for public buildings, 50 cents. 
For operating force for public buildings, $5.36. 
Yor furniture and repairs of same for public buildings, $9.25. 
For operating supplies for public buildings, $41.17. 


Public Health 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


For registration and selection for :ilitary service, $382.40. 
For increase of compensation, *‘ilitary DUstablishment, $2,457.73. 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


pay of the Army, $8,989.31. 

pay, ete., of the Army, $155,425.76. 

pay, etc., of the Army, war with Spain, $102.36. 
arrears of pay, bounty, etc., $104.12. 


increase of compensation, War Department, $7.33. 


For mileage of the Army, $131. 

For mileage, officers and contract surgeons, $213.44. 
For Army transportation, $1,399.25. 

For transportation of the Army and its supplies, $28.6 
For barracks and quarters, $158.83. 
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For clothing and equipage, $126.12. 

or general appropriations, Quartermaster Corps, $3,531.65. 

For horses for Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, etc., $20.24. 

For regular supplies of the Army, $67.28. 

For replacing regular supplies of the Army, $2. 

lor supplies, services, and transportation, Quartermaster Corps, 
$6,440.62. 

lor Signal Serv've of the Army, $8,650. 

For Air Service, production, $55.80. 

lor medical and hospital department, $485.10. 

For electrical installations, Hawaiian Islands, $35.18. 

For armament of fortifications, $18,933.01. 

lor manufacture of arms, $303.82, 

For Ordnance Service, $6.90. 

For ordnance stores and supplies, $2,239.69, 

lor ordnance stores, ammunition, $4.23. 

Vor arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, $4,530.44. 

For quartermaster supplies, equipment, etc., Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, $18.60, 

For consteuction and maintenance of military and post roads, 
bridges, and trails, Alaska, $4,810.69. 

For headstones for graves of soldiers, $27.77. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—POSTAL SERVICB 
(Out of the postal revenues) 

Tor city delivery carriers, $175.87, 

For clerks, first and second class post offices, $130.22, 

For compensation to postmasters, $74.61. 

For indemnities, domestic mail, $2,703.28, 

For indemnities, international mail, $142.07, 

For labor-saving devices, $31. 

lor mail messenger service, $6.58. 

For personal or property damage claims, $601. 

For railroad transportation, $202.59. 

For rent, light, and fuel, $4,637.45. 

Kor temporary clerk hire, $117.02, 

For temporary city delivery carriers, $83.49. 

For village delivery service, $71,42. 

Total, audited claims, section 8, $293,847.22, together with such 
additional sum due to increases in rates of exchange, as may be 
necessary to pay claims in the foreign currency as specified in certifi- 
cates of settlement of the General Accounting Office. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 116, line 10, to change 
the section number from 8 to 4. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Cuier CLerK. It is also proposed to renumber the 
sections, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The consideration of the 
committee amendments has been completed. The bill is still 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which 1 send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CLerK. After line 18, on page 65, it is proposed 
to insert: 

For share of United States in cost of proposed joint survey by the 
Governments of Mexico and the United States of the Rio Grande from 
El Paso to Fort Quitman, Tex., $60,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, there is no estimate for that, 
and the committee was compelled to pass it by. It has been 
before the committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I know that the amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order; but I desire to make a 
statement regarding it, in the hope that the Senator will 
allow it to become part of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly; I will withhold the point until 
the Senator has had an opportunity to make the statement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I appreciate the action of the Senator in 
withholding the point of order. I desire to quote a statement 
which was prepared by the State Department in reference to 
this matter: 


In cooperation with other appropriate branches of the Gove.nment, 
the Department of State is making every effort to settle three very 
important questions with Mexico regarding the Rio Grande which 
have been pending a long while and adjustment of which is rapidly 
becoming imperative. 

(1) An equitable distribution of the waters of the lower Rio Grande, 
in order to prevent floods and also to stop rivalry in levee construc- 
tion on both sides of the river. The building of these levees causes 
flood waters to be thrown upon the lands on the opposite side of the 
river, resulting in tremendous property damage. The citizens of Texas 


are stated to be expending more than $5,000,000 to correct this situa- 
tion. Congress has appropriated $20,000 for a commission to cooper- 
ate with a Mexican commission in seeking a solution of this problem 


I desire to state here that the present bill continues this 
appropriation of $20,000 in order that this particular branch 
of the work may be continued. 


(2) The elimination of “ bancos” under the treaty of March 20, 
1905, between the Governments of the United States and of Mexico. 


This work is also proceeding under the treaty mentioned. 
Now I come to the matter which is the basis of the present 
amendment: 


(3) Rectification of the channel of the upper Rio Grande between 
El Paso and Fort Quitman, Tex., which is imperative to remove the 
ever-increasing flood menace in that vicinity. 

It is the last-mentioned problem (No. 3) for which it is under- 
stood that the sum of $60,000 is now sought from Congress to prepare, 
in cooperation with the Mexican Government, the preliminary survey 
of this work, Eight out of the 75 miles of this survey have already 
been made, and the American portion of the expense was paid by the 
city and county of El Paso and by the interested citizens of Texas. 
It is understood that the Mexican authorities are organized and ready 
to cooperate in the development of plans and estimates for this work, 
surveys of the properties affected, the location of the new channel, 
profiles of the present river, and design of a new channel. 

The international boundary line with Mexico between El Paso and 
Fort Quitman, Tex., follows the Rio Grande. 


In fact, as the Senator knows, by far the larger portion of 
the international boundary between El Paso and the mouth of 
this river is the center of the river channel. 

Mr. WARREN. It follows the river, but the river does not 
stay in one place more than a few minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is very true, and that is one of the 
main reasons for the negotiations which are about to take 
place, the negotiations to which this amendment relates. 

I proceed with the reading of the statement by the Depart- 
ment of State: 


This river is fluctuating in discharge and meandering in course. 
Large and sudden floods occur and are a very serlous menace to prop- 
erty. Damage by floods in 1925 is stated by engineers to have 
amounted to more than $500,000. It is alleged that the flood menace 
is becoming more acute because of the filling of the river channel by 
sediment which, on account of slow velocities, can not be carried 
through, and that unless some plan is soon developed and put into 
execution a disestablishment of the irrigation and drainage works now 
serving over 80,000 acres on the American side will result. It is also 
claimed that land values are seriously affected by lack of some plan 
of river rectification, and that such protection levees as are now be- 
ing consfructed should be built in conformity with some judicious and 
permanent plan. It is stated that various local agencies which have 
attempted some settlement of the problem have failed because of the 
international features involved. 

The question of the rectification of the channel also bas an im- 
portant bearing on problem No. 2. 


That is the problem of the elimination of the bancos. 


It is reported that more than 12 bancos now exist which must be 
eliminated, over 75 per cent of which will become United States ter- 
ritory under the treaty of 1905. Some of these bancos have given rise 
to difficulties and controversies, some of an international and others 
of a private character. The city of El Paso is stated to have placed 
over $100,000 in municipal improvements upon one banco. Some of 
the bancos offer refuge to smugglers and to fugitives of justice from 
Mexico. It has not proven feasible heretofore to eliminate these 
bancos principally because of the demand of local interests that some 
definite plan of this river rectification first be formulated. It is under- 
stood that once the straightened river channel becomes the international 
boundary, future banco difficulties and disagreements can probably be 
obviated. 


The Mexican member of the International Boundary Com- 
mission was here recently. He had some informal conversa- 
tions with the State Department, and it was agreed that if 
this preliminary survey of a rectified channel to prevent floods 
and establish a permanent boundary line could be made the 
way would be much nearer to an agreement between the two 
countries as to what should be finally done. The United States 
under this informal agreement was to defray half the cost of 
the survey and Mexico the other half. I understand that 
Mexico is ready to pay its half. This amendment provides that 
the amount of $60,000 shall be appropriated for our share of 
the cost of the work, or so much of that amount as may. be 
necessary. The maximum amount of $60,000 was fixed after 
consultation with a Government reclamation engineer who 
knows the situation, 
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I shall say to the Senator from Wyoming that these nego- 
tiations occurred only a few days ago, and we did not have the 


time to put the matter through the necessary legal preliminaries | 


which would relieve this amendment from liability to a point of 
order, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator has made a very 
good statement. I feel bound to make the point of order, how- 
ever. We meet again very soon, in December, and we will 
take up the matter then, and in the meantime the Senator can 
take proper proceedings in the way of getting action by the 
Budget Bureau, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me say to the Senator that the flood 
situation grows constantly more menacing. Mexico is ready to 
cooperate in making an immediate study. 

Mr. WARREN. It is a “ maflana” country. 
“to-morrow ” in that country. 

I make the point of order, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I know that the Senator from Wyoming 
takes that position because he feels that it is a proper one 
to take, but at the same time I must express my disappointment, 
The emergency is so urgent that I again ask him if he will not 
let the amendment become a part of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. We can not accept those things about which 
we know so little. Personally, I happen to know about this 
one, but the committee does not. The unfortunate part of it 
is that it comes in so late, and we have so many of those 
things that we can not give all of them attention. I shall 
have to ask the Senator to wait until another session. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What I have read was part of a letter 
sent to the Senator from Wyoming by the State Department. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr, President, the point of order is made. 
Is it sustained or not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tained. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stated. 

The Cuier Cerk. It is proposed to add, at the proper place 
in the bill, the following: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his dis 
cretion, to enter into a contract for the lease, upon such terms and 
conditions as he deems advisable, for a period not to exceed 20 years, 


There is always 


The point of order is sus- 


The amendment will 


of a modern, fireproof building containing approximately 832,000 | 
square fect for the use of the appraising board and other govern- 


mental offices in the city of New York, at an annual rental at a rate 
not to exceed $1 per square foot per annum, such building 
erected on a plot of ground known as block 
the Borough of Manhattan, city of New York. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to require from the lessor, as a condition to 
entering into such contract, an agreement on the part of the lessor 
to assign to the United States, at the end of such 20-year period, 
such building together with the interest of the lessor in the property 
upon which such building is erected, free and clear of all incum- 
brances, except the ground rental reserved by the corporation of 
Trinity Church, of New York. The Secretary of the Treasury may, 
if he deems the interest of the Government thereby subserved, lease, 
exchange, sell, or otherwise dispose of the premises located at 641 
Washington Street, New York City, now occupied by the appraising 
officers, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, of course, knows that a point 
of order might be made, which I do not intend to make, 
because the amendment is very important. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Do I understand that the Senator is not 
going to make the point of order in this case? 

Mr. WARREN. I am not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, perhaps a word from 
me would be admissible at this time. 

The suggestion contained in this amendment is a very 
interesting one; at least, it strikes me as such. I feel that 
some of the members of the Committee on Appropriations, 
perhaps, were not entirely familiar with the suggestion in 
its details when they were discussing it upon yesterday. 

The building now occupied by the appraiser of the port 
of New York, in which are stored immense quantities of 
goods awaiting appraisal for the purpose of the administra- 
tion of the customs law, and in which also the customs court 
sits, and in which there are a great number of administra- 
tive officials, is utterly inadequate for its purposes. The 
business has long since outgrown the capacity of that build- 
ing. Sooner or later, and probably sooner, the Government 
must acquire better facilities, 
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' This amendment proposes to authorize the Secretary of 
| the Treasury, in his discretion, to enter into a contract the 
general terms of which are set forth in the amendment. 
There is a plot of land most advantageously situated in the 
lower end of Manhattan Island, close to the river front, 
upon which it is proposed that the person entering into a 
contract with the Secretary of the Treasury shall erect a 
building of not less than 12 stories in height, covering a 
ground area of 64,000 square feet, to rent that building to 


| the United States at the extraordinarily low rental of a 
| dollar per square foot. I think no offer of that kind has 
come to the United States Government in a very long time. 


I happen to know that in the case of the Varick Street post 
office, which stands almost opposite the plot of ground I 
now mention, the Government is paying rent at the rate of 
| $1.90 a square foot. 


This offer will enable the Government to have this build- 
ing put up, not less than 12 stories in height, on designs 


approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, built just the way 
| he wants it, in a location which he agrees is ideal; he will 
pay $1 per square foot for its floor space, and at the end of 
20 years the Government will own the building. In other 
words, the builder of the building must amortize the cost of 
the building and get what he can in the way of annual 
rental in 20 years; and it passes my comprehension how he 
is going to get anything in the way of profit. At the end 
of which time, as I have said, the Government will own the 


building. However, at that time the Government will not 
own the lund. The land to-day is owned by the Trinity 
Church Corporation; but I reminded one or two Senators 


in the Committee on Appropriations that if the Government 
desires to do so, when it has acquired complete title to the 
building, the erection of which will have been financed by a 
private individual, it can then, if it pleases, condemn the land 
and have the entire property. 

The Secretary of the Treasury regards this as a very attrac- 
tive offer, and urges the passage of this authorization. It has 
| the approval of the Director of the Budget, in that it does not 





conflict with the financial program of the President; it is 
| strongly urged by the Board of General Appraisers of New 


| 
| York, and also by the appraiser of the port of New York. 

| Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am not going to object 
to the consideration of this amendment on the ground of its 
| being legislation, but I think the Government could make a 
| very much better contract by purchasing the ground outright 
or condemning it and building its own building. ‘There are 
| many contracts such as that now proposed which have been 
let, and according to an examination I made some time ago— 
and I think the Senator from New York was on the subcom- 
mittee when we made it—I became convinced that this was 
the most expensive method of acquiring property for Govern- 
ment uses. It costs the Government, according to figures I 
| had then, about 10 per cent instead of 4 per cent, which it 
would ordinarily have to pay on money. I can not give my 
assent to the proposal for the Government to lease property 
on such terms. 

Of course, I will reserve the right and 
against the amendment when it comes up. I have such great 
confidence in the Senator from New York, whose judgment 
may be very much better than mine in this matter, that I am 
not going to make the point of order against the amendment, 
but I expect to vote against it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think it would be wise 
to have printed in the Recorp, in connection with the discus- 
sion, the official correspondence relating to the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, June 10, 1926. 


privilege to vote 


Hon. J. W. Wapsworta, Jr., 
United States Senate. 

Mr Drar Senator: Reference is made to your letter, dated the 2d 
instant, submitting a proposed amendment (to take the place of one 
previously submitted) to the second deficiency bill relative to a building 
which Mr. Louls Adler proposes to erect for the appraiser's stores in 
New York City. 

This proposal appears to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his discretion to enter into a contract for the lease to the Government 
upon such terms and conditions as the Secretary deems advisable, for 
a period of not to exceed 20 years, of a certain building in New York 
City, the building to revert to the Government at the expiration of the 
lease free and clear of all incumbrances except the ground rental. 
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The department believes this apparently attractive counter proposal 
is worthy of consideration and is constrained to recommend the en- 
actment of the amendment, it being understood that it is not to be con- 
strued to direct the Secretary to enter into a lease but to authorize the 
Secretary to enter into a lease only if after a thorough investigation he 
is satisfied such action would be in the interest of the Government. 

The Solicitor of the Treasury has advised the department that while 
the Secretary of the Treasury may not, without specific authority from 
Congress, enter into a lease for the proposed building under ihe cir- 
cumstances set forth in the proposed amendment submitted in your 
letter of the 2d instant, yet the language of this proposed amendment 
would confer such authority. I inclose herewith for your further 
information a copy of the solicitor’s opinion, 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Scoretary of the Treasury. 


Bureav or THe Bupdérr, 
Washington, May 28, 1926. 
The honorable the Spcrprary OF THE TREASURY. 

My Dpan Mr, Swecrwrary: I have your letter of May 25, 1926, in- 
closing a draft of your proposed letter to Hon. James W. Waps- 
worrn, Jr., United States Senate, with regard to prospective legisla- 
tion which would authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into 
a 20-year lease for a building for the appraisers’ stores in New York 
City, Accompanying your letter is a new proposal submitted by Mr. 
Adler to the effect that if the Government will enter into a 20-year 
lease on the building which he proposes to erect he will assign to the 
United States his leasehold and the buildings and improvements 

hereon, free and clear of all incumbrances, except the ground rental 
to the landlord. 

In your proposed report in this matter you state that— 

“The department believes this apparently attractive counterproposal 
is worthy of consideration, and is constrained to recommend the enact- 
ment of an amendment embodying the proposition set forth in Mr. 
Adler's said leter, provided the amendment is so worded as not to be 
construed to direct the Secretary to enter into a lease but to authorize 
the Secretary to enter into a lease only, if, after a thorough investiga- 
tion, he is satisfied such lease is in the interest of the Government.” 

Legislation of the nature recommended by you would not be in con- 
flict with the financial program of the President, it being clearly under- 
stood, as stated in your proposed report, that such legislation will not 
be constraining upon the Secretary of the Treasury but will be purely 
discretionary and that the exercise of this discretion will be subject to 
a thorough investigation which will determine conclusively that the 
entry into such a lease will be in furtherance of the President's program 
of constructive economy. 

The opinion of the Attorney General of September 15, 1910 (28 
Atty. Genl. 413), would appear to indicate that there is no legal 
objection to the proposal made by Mr. Adler to assign to the United 
States his leasehold and the buildings and improvements thereon, free 
and clear of all incumbrances, except the ground rental. I would sug- 
gest, however, the advisability of having your legal advisers consider 
this phase of the matter, as it would seem that if there is any question 
as to the right of the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into a lease 
containing this proposal it should be given legal sanction in the pro- 
posed legislation on which you are making your report. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Lorp, Director. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SPCRETARY, 
Washington, June 18, 1926. 
Hon. J. W. Wapsworrnu, Jr., 
United States Senate. 

MY Dear Senator: In accordance with the request in your letter of 
the 15th instant, I inclose herewith copies of letters dated April 30 and 
May 4 last from the United States appraiser of merchandise at New 
York and the acting president of the Board of United States General 
Appraisers (now the Customs Court), respectively, relative to Mr. 
Adler's proposal for the erection at that port of a building for the use 
of the appraiser and the board. 

In transmitting these copies I should state, as I advised your office 
over the telephone, that the letters represent merely the views of the 
writers, not necessarily the department's views, in the absence of the 
thorough investigation by the department contemplated under the pro- 
posed amendment you submitted. 

Very truly yours, 
E. W. Camp, Director of Custome. 





Boarp or UNITED StTaTeEs GENERAL APPRAISERS, 
New York City, May 4, 1926, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Division of Customs, Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: The attention of this board has been called to a proposition 
to construct a new fireproof structure at the junction of Canal, Varick, 
Watt, and Hudson Streets, this city, to provide absolutely necessary 
accommodations for the appraiser of this port and for this board, 
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Our present offices and court rooms are not as (lesirable as they 
should be. This building was constructed and designed to serve as a 
warehouse, and while it has afforded us accommodations as well as 
might be expected under the circumstances, we have not the adequate 
facilities which we should have. A new building with suitable offices 
and court rooms is highly desirable. 

Nor is this bullding fireproof. Consequently to the imminent danger 
to human life is added the probable total destruction of our records, 
which would prove an irreparable loss. With these important con- 
siderations before Congress, it is inconceivable that the proposal made 
should be rejected. 

The board has carefully considered Mr. Adler’s proposal and regards 
it as very comprehensive and as affording the room, accommodations, 
conveniences, etc., which it should have. I am therefore instructed 
to express the board’s hope that Mr, Adler’s proposal may be accepted, 

Yours very truly, 
J. J. Fiscuer, Acting President. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED StaTeS CusToMs SeErvicp, 
“New York, N. Y., April 30, 1926. 

My Dear Mr. Camp: Replying to your letter of April 27, returning 
the letter of Mr. Louis Adler addressed to me under date of April 6, 
and requesting an expression of my views as to the urgency of securing 
a new building and the suitability of the location proposed by Mr. 
Adler, together with my opinion as to the reasonableness of Mr. Adler's 
offer and the possibility of the disposition or future use of the present 
premises, if vacated, I would state that the present building was 
erected and completed almost 30 years ago and was intended for the 
use of the appraiser and the Board of General Appraisers. 

Since that time there have been included the additional departments 
now also located here. While statistics are not available, there is no 
doubt but what there has been an enormous increase in the volume 
of business handled, and it has been necessary for many years past 
to eliminate from public-store examination many lines of merchandise 
and examine the same on the wharf. The items so examined during 
the past 10 years have increased from 500 to 3,000, approximately. 
In addition, it has been necessary to reduce the number of public- 
store packages to the very minimum, , 

The building itself, in spite of efforts to modernize it, is poorly 
adapted for the proper and expeditious handling of the enormous 
amount of packages received in and delivered therefrom. This is 
particularly true of the second floor, where parcel post and packed 
packages are received. There a portion of the floor outside of the 
examination rooms is used by the Post Office Department, and as the 
business in that section is steadily increasing the packages can not be 
promptly and properly handled because of inadequate space and proper 
facilities. 

The passenger and freight elevator service, particularly the former, 
has been the source of constant complaint. Office accommodations 
in many of the divisions are inadequate and far from satisfactory, 
many of the examiners and their clerks occupying, as offices, rooms 
built on the examination floors, where, because of Insufficient space, 
they are crowded together without the proper facilities for caring for 
their documents, papers, books, etc., the window sills being used on 
which to place such documents. 

A new building designed and built for the purpose of this department 
would be of great advantage to the Government, in that it would 
permit of the prompt receipt and delivery of packages, careful and 
satisfactory examination of merchandise, and furnish office accommoda- 
tions more in harmony with present-day needs and conditions, 

The location suggested is close to the North River, along which 
many of the big ocean liners dock, and would be in reasonable access 
to the Chelsea and adjacent piers, and would be convenient for mer- 
chants and others having business with the different departments 
that would be housed in the building erected on that site. The sug- 
gested rental rate of $64,000 per floor for approximately 64,000 
square feet seems to compare favorably with the prevailing rate of 
rental at the present time as far as I can ascertain. 

It must be remembered, however, that provision would have to be 
made for a pneumatic-tube service from the customhouse to the 
appraiser’s stores, which service now exists, and which is absolutely 
essential. There would also have to be a pneumatic-tube service in 
the building, similar to that now used here. 

The new building would also have to provide special equipment for 
steam baths, furnace hoods, vents, and air-conditioning room, and 
similar equipment used in the chemical laboratory of this office. 
North light skylights would also be required in this bureau. 

As to the present building, it would seem to be suited for general 
storage purposes, and probably could be disposed of or leased to 
operators in that business. 

The letter of Mr. Adler is herewith returned. 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. J. H. Kracke, Appraiser. 

Mr. E. W. Camp, 

Director of Customs, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. O. 
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New York, May 20, 1926. 
The honorable the SpcreTary OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Str: Amending my original proposal made to you on April 6, 
1926, in which I offered to erect a modern fireproof 12-story-and-base- 
ment building, specially constructed for the use of the appraiser's 
stores, built to meet all its requirements, on a plot of land containing 
approximately 64,000 square feet, covering the entire block bounded by 
yal, Varick, Watts, and Hudson Streets, in the borough of Manhat- 
tan, city of New York, calling for a rental of approximately $64,000 per 
jloor per annum, I hereby offer to the United States Government, in 
consideration of its entering into a lease with me for the said proposed 
building for a term of 20 years, to assign to the United States Govern- 
ment my leasehold and the building and improvements thereon, free 
and clear of all encumbrances, except the ground rental reserved by the 
landlord, the Corporation of Trinity Church of New York, said assign- 
ment to be effective at the expiration of the said term of 20 years. 

My lease with the Corporation of Trinity Church calls for the pay 
ment of an annual ground rental of $60,000 for the first period of 21 
and carries three renewals of 21 years each, at a rental to be 
based at 6 per cent of the appraised value of the land only at each 
renewal period, not to be less, however, than the rent reserved in the 
last preceding term. 

To summarize this proposal, the Government at the end of the first 
period of 20 years would occupy 


Ca 


years, 


a building of approximately 
square feet in area at a rental of from $60,000 to $70,000 per annum, 
which would be at the rate of less than 


852,000 
10 cents per square foot, and 
average for the entire term of 83 years at the rate of 25 
cents per square foot. 
Very truly yours, 


makes the 


New York, April 6, 1926. 
Hon, F. J. H. Kracker, 
641 Washington Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I have at my disposal at this time a plot of land in the 
Borough of Manhattan containing approximately 64,000 square feet 
of ground area, bounded by Varick, Canal, Hudson, and Watt Streets. 

This property is situated at the entrance and exit of the new 
vehicular tunnel now practically completed and through street widen- 
ings and condemnation proceedings the plot is ideally situated for 
light and accessibility (see accompanying diagram). 

On the plot above described, it is proposed to erect a large business 
building of at least 12 stories and basement, having approximately 
64,000 square feet to a floor. 

This building could be placed at your disposal to be used for the 
appraisers’ stores and customs court and for such other purposes 
as you may require, at a rental to be agreed upon, and which would 
approximate $64,000 per floor. 

The building to be erected ~;ould be planned to suit your particular 
requirements, giving you the floor loads for your use. The building 
would be of modern fireproof construction; concrete floor arches over 
a steel or concrete frame. The facade of the building would be of 
brick with decoration of limestone, terra cotta, and granite, 

The unusual size of this property will permit, on two levels, each 
easily reached by ramps from street level, access to shipping drive 
ways capable of handling 72 large trucks for loading and unloading 
at one time. The platform area serving these trucks will have about 
60,000 feet available. This space will be served by a battery of heavy 
load freight elevators that will permit use of electric interior trucks 
for rapid disposal of merchandise through the building. Adjoining this 
battery will be several high-speed passenger elevators serving the 
entire building, to be used by employees, inspectors, etc., or possibly 
for the handling of small packages. 

The shipping space will permit an open driveway of approximately 
60 feet of clear width in which the largest truck can be readily turned. 
In comparison to the normal 30-foot street, this width will be unusual, 
affording at the same time full protection from inclement weather. 

Apart from the other circumstances noted above, any particular 
requirements that you might have could be incorporated in the planning 
of the building. 

The fact that this property faces the vehicular tunnel plaza, which 
is 290 feet wide, Varick Street, 100 feet wide, Canal Street, 
and the Hudson Street plaza, 175 feet wide, will further permit the 
greatest ease for the handling of a large number of trucks approaching 
and leaving the building. By the same fact, the upper floors will have 
excellent light and ventilation. 

Space to the extent of 75,000 square feet required for the customs 
bureau of the Postal Service would be available in this building. After 


investigation, it is our understanding that the present space used by | 


the appraisers’ stores is wholly inadequate, and it is understood that 
the immediate need for the appraisers’ stores is at least double the 
amount of the present space. We further understand tbat the natural 
increase of business in your department is from 6 to 12 per cent per 
annum, and since the present appraisers’ stores were built about 28 
years ago it is only natural to assume that a building of about 1,000,000 


| 
} 
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square feet should be erected now to take care of your present require 
ments and allow for natural expansion. 

Owing to present shortage of space it was necessary to remove the 
sale of unclaimed merchandise or unpaid-for merchandise to the Army 
base in Brooklyn, which is inaccessible to buyers, causing loss to the 
Government in the sale of such merchandise 

Under present shortage of space, antiques and tmportations of that 
type are examined all over the district instead of in the 
mitting the possibility of improper examination 

Shortage of space makes it necessary to examine tobacco outside 
of appraiser's stores and in places not totally under Government super 
vision. 

Present shortage of space delays loading and unloading to such ex 
tent that trucks wait for hours at a tinre before they reach receiving 
platform, 

We respectfully call your attention to the low price that we are 
quoting you as a rental for this property, and for comparative purposes 


stores, per 


we respectfully direct your attention to the lease made by the United 
States Government In about 1922 for the Varick Street post office 
practically opposite this property, wherein the Government is now 
| paying a rental of $300,000 per annum for a gross square foot area of 
approximately 163,000 square feet. This figures out at about $1.90 


per square foot 

If we can get prompt action from your department we would under 
take to deliver the building, complete, suitably adapted for your pur 
poses, and ready for your use within one year, guaranteeing the faithful 


performance of our part of the contract by a bond in an amount satis 
factory to you. 
Very respectfully yours, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 3, 1926, 


Hion. J. W. Wapswortu, Jr., 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: I have your letter of the 2d instant inclosing a 
draft of a proposed amendment to the deficiency appropriation Dill 
embodying a made by Mr. Louis Adler for the construction 
and lease to the Government for a period of 20 years of a building in 
New York City for use of the Board of General Appraisers and the 
United States appraiser at that port, the building and leasehold to 
become the property of the United States at the end of such perlod 
subject to payment of the ground rental, 

In accordance with the advice of General Lord, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Solicitor of the Treasury is being asked 
for an opinion upon certain legal questions involved. On receipt of 
his opinion F shall be glad to inform you of the conclusion reached. 

Very truly yours, 


proposal 


F. A. BiIrGrecp, 
Acting Assistant Secretary. 
June 9, 1926. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Attention Mr. F. A. Birgfeld, Acting Assistant Secretary. 

Str: Under date of June 3, 1926, Acting Assistant Secretary Birg- 
feld addressed the following communication to this office: 

“There is inclosed herewith a copy of an offer of Mr. Louis Adler 
to erect on land belonging to Trinity Church, of New York City, which 
is subject to the payment of ground rent, and to lease to the Gov- 
ernment a building for the use of the United States appraiser of 
merchandise for the port of New York, with the understanding that 
at the expiration of the leasehold, 20 years, the building will belong 
to the Government free of any encumbrance except the payment of the 
ground rent, 

“There are also inclosed herewith a copy of a proposed amendment 
to the second deficiency bill by which it is intended to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to enter into a lease for such building, on 
which amendment the department has been asked by Senator Waps- 
wortH for an expression of views; and a copy of a communication 
in the matter from the Director of the Budget. 

“Before replying to Senator WapswortnH’s request, I shall be 
pleased to receive your opinion, first, as to whether or not there is 
any legal objection to the acquisition by the Government of a build- 
ing erected on land which it does not own and which is subject to 
ground rent; second, whether or not the Secretary of the Treasury, 
without specific authority from Congress, may enter into a lease 
for the proposed building under the circumstances; and, third, if he 
has no such authority, whether or not the language of the proposed 
amendment would confer it. 

“As it is understood that those interested desire action in the matter 
at the present session of Congress, it will be appreciated if your 
opinion can be expedited.” 

In answer to your first inquiry, to wit, “ Whether or not there is any 
legal objection to the acquisition by the Government of a building 
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erected on land which {t does not own and which 1s subject to ground 
rent?” 

I beg to advise you that, in my opinion, there is. “Acquisition” fs 
the act by which the property in a thing is acquired. (Bouv. L. D.) 

Section 8736 of the Revised Statutes provides that “ No land shall 
be account of the United States, except under a law 
nuthorizing such purchase.” 
The word “land,” employed in said section, is a term of art, and 
rms of art when employed in a statute, without accompanying defini- 
tion or qualification of their meaning and scope as used therein, are 
to be taken In their technical sense, because they have a definite mean- 
ing which supposed to have been understood and accepted by the 
lawmakers employing them, 

As “land,” employed as a term of art, 
and other buildings standing or built on It 


purchased on 


te 


is 


legally includes all houses 
(Co, Litt. 4, a; 2 Bl. Com. 


ik; 3 Kent Com. 401, 402; Illinois Central Railroad v. Chicago, 176 
L. 8, 646, 660) ud has an indefinite extent upward as well as down- 
ward, the “acquisition,” without statutory authorization, by the Goy- 
‘roment of “a building erected on land which it does not own, and 
which is subject to ground rent,” would be an “acquisition” or 
“purchase of such building or land in violation and disregard, not 
only of said recited section of the Revised Statutes but also of sec- 


tlor 
fest 
include 


which 


355 thereof, because said enactments show that it was the mani- 
intent of Congress that the word “ land,” es used therein, should 
bot ouly buildings and structures but also the ground on 
the sam: stand, and that the title to be acquired by the Goy- 
ernment should be a title thereto in fee—a title unfettered by ground 
rents or rent charges of any nature, and with respect to the validity of 
which the written opinion of the Attorney General had been made. 

The foregoing conclusion {ts confirmed by the fact that it has been 
held that the term “land,” in statutes conferring power to condemn, 
to be taken tn the of including both the soil and buildings 
and other structures on it, and any and all interests thercin (Stauffer 
v. Cincinnati R. & M. R. R., 70 N. E., 548-544; Brocket v. Ohio & P. R. 
Co., 14 Pa, 241; 53 Am. Dee. 534.) 

It follows that, should the Government, for any reason, be moved to 
condemnation in the present matter, the term “land” would, 
such proceeding, be so construed and applied. 

this connection attention is invited to sections 3679, 3732, and 
872323 of the Revised Statutes, which, in substance, prohibited contracts 
on behalf of the United States, unless they are either authorized by 
law or under an appropriation adequate to their fulfillment, as well as 


is sense 


proceed by 
ih 


to the opinion of Mr. Justice Sanford in the case of Leiter v. United 
States (decided May 10, 1926), 46 Supreme Court Reporter, 477. In 
my opinion, acceptance by the Secretary of the Treasury of the offer 


outlined by Mr. Adler, and entry by him into the lease provided for in 
said offer, would violate the spirit of sald sections, and would, under 
said decision, be invalid, 

That the contemplated lease would be a contract can not be doubted, 
and it is not claimed that there is any law specifically authorizing the 
purchase of the building involved. 

Without legislative authorization, the Secretary of the Treasury can 
neither lease nor purchase the property involved. 

With respect to your second query, to wit, “ Whether or not the Sec 
retary of the Treasury, without specific authority from Congress, may 
enter into a lease for the proposed building under the circumstances,” I 
beg to advise that, in view of what is said in my answer to your first 
query, the same must be answered in the negative. 

Ip answer to your third query, to wit, if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury bas no such authority, “ Whether or not the language of the pro- 
posed amendment would confer it,” I beg to advise you that, in my 
opinion, it would. 

Respectfully, 
R. J. MAWHINNEY, Solicitor. 


TREASURY DEBPARTMBPNT, 
Washington, June 22, 1926. 


Hon. J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., 
United States Senate, 
My Dear Senator: In accordance with the request of your office 


over the telephone, I inclose herewith a copy of a letter dated the 
YSth ultimo, from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, relative 
to a proposal made by Mr. Louis Adjer for the erection and lease to the 
Government of a building in New York City for the appraiser's stores. 
A copy of an opinion by the Solicitor of the Treasury in the matter 
was forwarded to you by the department under date of the 10th instant. 
Very truly yours, 
L. C, ANDREWS, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. GLASS 
send to the desk 

The PRESIDENT 
amendment, 


Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which I 


pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
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The Cnier Crerx. After line 7, on page 33, insert the fol- 


lowing: 


For payment to George M. Davis for printing 500,000 letterheads 
for the Washington office of the United States Fuel Administration under 
purchase order of such fuel administration No. 1427, dated July 17, 
1918, $750, the said George M. Davis having been the sole proprietor 
of the Consolidated Supply Co., of Washington, D, C., with which 
company such order was placed. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, 1 desire to offer an amend- 
ment, and I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read. 

The CHurer CLerK. On page 31, line 3, strike out “aids to 
air navigation” and insert “ air-navigation facilities.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to say, in explana- 
tion of the amendment, that in the air commerce act, which was 
passed this year, there is a clear definition of the term “ air- 
navigation facilities,” and all that Congress intended to have 
comé under that head, whereas there is no definition of the term 
“aids to air navigation,” which might include a number of 
things which the Congress did not intend to authorize the 
Secretary to do. Therefore I ask that the words “aids to air 
navigation” be stricken out, and that in their place be sub- 
stituted the words “air navigation facilities.” 

Mr. WARREN. Not changing anything except the language 
referred to? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That Is all. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator merely desires to make a cor- 
rection in the language of the bill, and I have no objection if 
that is all the language would do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in view of what 
the Senator from Connecticut has said, I desire to state that 
I was on the conference with the Senator from Connecticut on 
the air bill, and I feel that the language of this appropriation 
goes much further than we were willing to go in the framing of 
that bill. The purpose of the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut is to make this item correspond with the legisla- 
tion we passed, There is also the word “ purchase” in the 
bill, as to which there is to be some amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. I so understood. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The amendment covering that will 
offered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The word “ purchase” is in the 
bill, apparently contemplating the purchase of sites. In fram- 
ing the legislative bill the committee purposely cut out lan- 
guage that would give the department authority to purchase 
sites. I think it is very well that the language of this appro- 
priation should be corrected to correspond with the legislative 
intent of the act we passed relating to air navigation, so that 
in the future, in framing this paragraph of the bill, it will con- 
form to the legislative intent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratron in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. 

The Curer CLrerK. On page 31, line 10, to strike out the 
word “ purchase.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, that has already been ex- 
plained by the Senator from Washington. I trust there will be 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have one other amendment, a proviso to 
be put in at the end of the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cryer CrerK. On page 31, line 10, after the figures 
“ $300,000,” insert the following: 


: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for any 
purpose not directly authorized by the air commerce act of 1926. 


Mr. BINGHAM. The purpose of this is in view of the words 
on lines 4 and 5, “including the equipment of additional air 
mail routes for day and night flying,” not being clearly under- 
stood, and not having been mentioned in the act, it is believed 
that this proviso would limit the appropriation for those pur- 
poses which were au >orized in the air commerce act. 

Mr. WARREN. I have no objection, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


be 








pet 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, and ask to have read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 
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The Curer CierK. Add on page 67, after line 2, the following: | 


fo enable the State Department to bring current the preparation 


for the printer of additional volume of Foreign Relations, $10,000, for | 


personal services in the District of Columbia. 


‘Nir. MOSES. Mr. President, it will be remembered that 
when the annual appropriation bill for the State Department 
was under consideration, I offered an amendment, and at that 
time explained its purpose, in order to bring up the publica- 
tion of the annual volumes on Foreign Relations, which are 
now 10 years in arrears. The provision that has been carried 
in the bill provides only for the printing, and no provision was 
made for the preparation of the copy. This amendment is to 
take care of that. 

Mr. WARREN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questien is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, 

rhe amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, which I will ask the clerk to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The clerk will read. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 36, after line 16, add the follow- 


ing: 


For per capita payment to enrolled members of Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma, and their unallotted chil- 
dren, to be paid out of the 


trust fund created by the Senate Joint 


Resolution No. 71 (Public Resolution No, 36, Sixty-ninth Congress). 


Mr. WARREN. I would like to know what that is based on. 

Mr. HARRELD. At this session of Congress we passed a 
bill providing for a per capita payment among the Kiowa, 
Apache, and Comanche Tribes of $100,000, to be distributed 
among them. 

Mr. WARREN. From the funds of the tribes? 

Mr. HARRELD. From the funds of the tribe. Later during 
this session we passed a bill creating a trust fund for the 
same tribe, including the new-borns, and there is in that fund 
now in the Treasury something like three or four hundred 
thousand dollars, 

The original action of the Congress will not benefit all of 
the tribes, because under another law some members of the 
tribes were permitted some years ago to draw their propor 
tional share of the money, and therefore are now precluded 
from getting any part of this per capita payment that is 
arranged for out of their funds. Under an appropriation 
made out of this new trust fund, which has recently been 
created by Congress, if a per capita payment is made out of 
that fund, then all the members of the tribes will get a per 
capita payment. 

I will give the figures in regard to this matter. There are 
8.400 members in these three tribes. Under the first law the‘ 
Was passed, providing for a per capita payment out of the old 
funds of the tribe, independent of this new trust fund, there 
were to be only 1,565 who would be benefited. But the other 
2,200 would be benefited by our now making a per capita 
payment out of this newly acquired trust fund. 

Mr. WARREN, Does the law cover that? 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes; it does. The law provides that this 
trust fund is for the benefit of every member of the tribe. If 
the law stands as it is, there will be a per capita payment made 
to less than half the tribe, and the other half will get nothing, 
and they will be very bitterly disappointed. But if the amend- 
ment can be made to authorize another per capita payment out 
of the new trust fund—and the money is in hand and the 
President has signed the bill—then each member will get a 
per capita payment. For that reason I think there is an emer- 
gency that ought to warrant the inclusion of the amendment, 

Mr. WARREN. As I understand the Senator, it has not been 
estimated for, but under a law which has been heretofore 
enacted it would be permissible. Is that correct? 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes, absolutely; and the Secretary of the 
Interior has recommended that the $100,000 be appropriated 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WARREN. This is Indian money simply distributed 
among the Indians who really own it? 

Mr. HARRELD. Exactly so. 

Mr. WARREN. Indian affairs are always somewhat mixed, 
and I have had bad luck in attempting to interfere with them. 
I am willing to let the matter go to conference with the under- 





| standing on the part of the Senator thut we can not 
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spen 1 
very long in conference on the item 

Mr. HARRELD. That is agreeable to me 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore Without 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, r send to the desk an amend 
ment which | propose. 

The PRESIDENT pro 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. 
lowing: 


obfection the 


tempore. The 


amendment will be 


On page 67, after line 4, insert the fol 


lor payment to Joseph S. McCoy for increased compensation, fiscal 


= 


year Li 


Mr. SMOOT. This is simply to carry out the law as pro 
vided for in the last revenue measure. 

The amendment was ugreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in a former Congress the Joint 
Committee on the Library was authorized to complete the 
frieze under the rotunda. An authorization of $40,000 was 
mude for the purpose. The Joint Committee on the Library 
uppointed a subcommittee to make a report to the full commit 
(ce on the matier of the completion. The subcommittee, made 
up of Members of the Senate and House, reported to us rec 
ommending that the work be completed by the artist, Mr. Whip 
ple. The report came in very recently. The coptract 
authorized through the Architect of the Capitol 

I want to make this statement to the Senate because I think 
Members ought to know the fact. Recommendation was made 
to allow the artist to proceed to complete 10 feet of the 27 feet 
that is left, allocating for that expense the sum of $5,000. I 
thought it might be wise to have an item in the appropriation 
bill, which is already authorized to that extent. It was pre 
sented in the House, but they did not see fit to accept it. I 
have suggested to the committee that it ought to be put in the 
bill, and if it is proper I would like to have it inserted. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me to cathechize him 
a little’? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The unfinished work has been talked about 
during all the years I have had access to the Capitol. For one 
I am tired of considering it and tired of appropriating money 
and getting no work done. Can the Senator tell me why, under 
all the appropriations we have made, nothing of consequence 
has been done? What has become of the money appropriated, 
and if there is any money now available for reappropriation, 
can the Senator state whether we are being asked to reappro- 
priate it or whether he is requesting an entirely new appro- 
priation ? 

Mr. FESS. The reason why it has not been done, I think, 
must be apparent to every Senator. In the first place, the 
frieze comes down historically to about the year 1849, and it 
was a question of considerable speculation as to how far down 
in history the completion of the 27 feet should be brought, 
whether it should stop with the Civil War or whether it should 
come on down to the Spanish-American War or whether down 
to the present time. The Senate will realize that that would be 
a point of great controversy to begin with. The second diffi- 
culty was and is the proper artist to take up the work. To 
complete it is finishing a cycle which in the nature of. the case, 
ending an era like that, is bound to be the subject of con- 
troversy. I will say to the Senator that the delay has been 
right on that point and the difficulty of finding ap artist to do 
the work. The money authorized to be appropriated has not 
been used at all. 

Mr. WARREN. IL appreciate the interest of the Senator in 
the work, but I deprecate the delay that has been involved. I 
understand he has now admitted that there are differences of 
opinion at the present time. I think I shall have to ask the 
Senator to await the action of the committee and therefore to 
let the item go over. I want to say to him that when the 
appropriation bills are taken up next fall, if we can have a 
unanimous request for this item, I shall be only too glad to have 
it considered by the committee. 

Mr. FESS. Very well. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this is the last of the appro- 
priation bills. We have heard a great deal about economy, but 
there has been bo economy. In comparison with the appropria- 
tions maae for the fiscal year 1926 these appropriations show 
that, instead of having had economy, we have increased the 
expenditures some $443,000,000 as is shown by a table which I 
have and which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it Is so 
ordered. 


$2,500 


Wis 
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The table is as follows: 





| 
| Appropriation, | Appropriation, 
Bill 1926 } 1927 Difference 
santas: Bit gash citi A ea 
Agricultural | $125, 734,441 | $129, 370, 468 1$3, 636, 027 
Departments of State, Justice, | 
Commerce, and Labor...._-_. | 77, 404, OBS 80, 119, 991 12, 625, 903 
District of Columbia oa 36, 18%, 402 33, 697, 771 22, 490, 631 
Independent offices. _.............. | 452, 373, 950 512, 610, 315 160, 206, 917 
Interior Department TTT] oaaa 74h 46 | 228, 960, 418 17, 213, 728 
exislative 16, 257, 201 | 16, 435, 917 1178, 715 


Navy Department and naval serv- 
wer ! 

Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ment 

War Department 

Fir 


Second deficiency 


300, 402, 328 | 316, 433, 440 116, 031, 112 
763, 889, 994 
332, 616, 631 
159, 504, 838 

58, 065, 318 


868, 515, 501 1104, 625, 507 
343, 153, 493 110, 536, 862 
3423, 577, 162 1264, 072, 324 
* 43, 372, 065 4 14, 693, 253 
(22, 004, 246, 41 |. gan “ 
\ 2, 566, 701, 346 } 437, 545, 195 

i 


1925) 
(192. 


st deficiency 


ves inaiirearees 


2, 556, 701, 346 





» in appropriation for 1927 over 1926. 
in appropriation for 1927 over 1926. 


1 Increase 
? Decreas 
3 1926 


‘The above table shows a grand total of $437,545,195 was appropriated for 1927 over 
the appropriations for 1926. 

Mr. OVERMAN. These figures are taken from the report 
of the Appfopriations Conimittee, the direct report of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warken] himself showing the de- 
creases and increases. 

In the Agricultural Department there was an increase of 
$3,636,027 over the appropriation made for the fiscal year 1926; 
LoL 
$2,625,005; for the District of Columbia a slight decrease of 
$2,490,631; for the independent offices an increase of $60,- 
206,917; for the Interior Department a decrease of $7,213,728; 
for the legislative department an increase of $178,715; for the 
Navy Department an increase of $16,081,112; for the Treasury 
Department, an increase of $104,625,507 ; for the War Depart- 
ment, $10,536,862. The first deficiency bill carried an increase of 
§264,072,324. The second deficiency bill for 1927, as I have the 
figures reported, although they have been increased since, 
carries a total of $14,698,000 less than the bill of 1926, but 
that does not include a deficiency bill which came here for 
$20,000,000 that had not even been estimated for. I do not 
know why it had not been estimated for. It was left out of 
the general estimates and came here as a deficiency bill, so 
that we had to appropriate $20,000,000 more in that one bill. 

This statement shows that the total appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1926 have been $2,556,701,846, whereas, adding the 


the Departments of Siate, Justice, Commerce, and Labor, | 
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increases and subtracting the deductions, the total appropria- | 


tions for the fiscal year 1927 are $2,994,246,541, or $437,545,195 | 


more than for 1926. 


Mr. President, | made a similar statement two years ago | 


showing that we had spent more money than during the two 
years preceding, and without going into it fully I say we have 
spent more money this year. We have spent more money this 
year for these departments than has been appropriated at any 
time since the beginning of the Government except during the 
war, of course. More money than ever has been appropriated 
this year. We are talking “economy” and at the same time 
appropriating $437,545,195 more than we did two years ago. 
Two years ago I said we spent $512,000,000 in connection with 
war expenses more than we spent in 1915 in time of peace. 
There have been 200,000 more officeholders than there were in 
those days. Of course, we have discharged a great many of 
them, but many more should be discharged, and economies 
should be enforced all along the line. There is no use to talk 
economy when the figures show there is no economy, but an 
increase of expenditures all along the line. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina is so correct in his manner and ways and speech 
that I shall not undertake to dispute him at this time, but 
his figures are premature, in that the end of the fiscal year 
has just been reached and we can not yet present the actual 
figures. We have had conferences on the various amounts 
which have gone into the report and have gone into the bills 
in the first instance, but there have been great changes. It is 
to be expected that we might readily differ at this stage of 
the proceeding. This is the last appropriation bill, of course, 
and we can not yet definitely present the figures as they 
may be developed at the completion of the statements for the 
fiscal year. It would be, of course, after we have adjourned 
that we can ascertain those figures, so I ask to be granted the 
privilege, up to such time as may be permissible, to present 
for the Recorp a complete and, I hope, a correct statement of 
our expenses and our appropriations for the last year, 





JULY 1 


Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator does not think these figures 
are correct? Why, Mr. President, they are his own figures 
from his own report. 

Mr. WARREN. It is so early in the day that the corre ; 
figures could not be given completely. I have asked that [| 
may be permitted to insert them in the Recorp when they can 
be prepared. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Wyoming 
has asked unanimous consent to submit a statement following 
the adjournment of Congress respecting the expenditures of 
the Government. I couple with that request another request 
that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN], the 
ranking minority member of the Appropriations Committee, 
may likewise have an opportunity to publish any statement in 
the Recorp that he may desire to submit in connection with 
the expenditures of the Government. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
unanimous-consent request preferred by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and the unanimous-consent request 


preferred by the Senator from Arkansas {|Mr. RoBinson] are 
agreed to, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a further 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
stated. 

The Cuter CLierK. On page 41, line 1, strike out the word 
“appropriation ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ appro- 
priitions.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mtr. President, when the portion of the bill 
relative to the internal revenue service was reached I was not 
in the Chamber. I should like to revert to page 69 of the bill 
for a few moments. I understand that a large portion of the 
$2,686,760 there provided for is to be apportioned to under- 
cover men or snoopers. I also understand that these snoopers 
ire to snoop on the State and county officials of the different 
States. I think, if that be true, it is unconscionable that the 
Senate of the United States should pass such a measure. If 
that is not true, and if it is to provide spoopers to snoop on the 
men who are now trying to enforce prohibition, then the pro- 
posed appropriation is entirely inadequate, because it is neces- 
sary to have snoopers to watch the snoopers, and it is necessary 
to bave other snoopers to watch those snoopers who snoop. So 
they go snooping all down the line ad infinitum. 

I wish to offer an amendment to that provision of the bill, 
that instead of the appropriation of $2,686,760 there be inseried 
$100,000,000, which is a sum not at all sufficiently large reaily 
to do what the United States Government is trying to do— 
enforce prohibition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have very little to say in rela- 
tion to the particular item of appropriation to which the Sen- 


amendment will be 


| ator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] offered his amendment, 


and yet I feel that I ought not to let this occasion pass without 
saying something with respect to it. 

Things have certainly come to a pretty pass in the enforce- 
ment of prohibition when General Andrews realizes that if he 
is to hope to enforce prohibition at all he must have, as the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] so aptly said, one set 
of spies or snoopers to spy upon another set of spies or snoopers. 
During the recent hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee the fact was brought out that 
since the Volstead Act had gone into effect some 875 prohibi- 
tion officers of one degree or another had been dismissed from 
the Prohibition Unit; most of them for official corruption in one 
form or another, and the remainder, with some exceptions, for 
out-and-out rascality in some form or other; in other words, 
prohibition has eaten like a cancer into the very vitals of the 
public service. Being destitute of any moral sanction whatever 
official misconduct on the part of those who are charged with 
its enforcement follows all but inevitably. Only yesterday I 
saw that a rascal known as the “raiding parson,” who had 
been in the habit of accompanying prohibition agents on their 
raids, had been arrested for lewd conduct with a woman. 
From skin to core the whole system of prohibition enforcement 
is depraved, not to say corrupt. Of course, there are some 
brave and honest men, indeed, I might say, many braye and 
honest men in the Prohibition Unit, but never before in the 
whole history of the Government has such a great percentage 
of all the officeholders in any branch of the Government been 
dyed so deeply in official corruption or moral turpitude of one 
nature or another. 
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So General Andrews, of course, finds it necessary first to] of going into the private house and interfering with the fermen- 


come here and ask Congress to give him a sufficient appropria- 
tion with which to employ a special squadron of prohibition 
agents to supervise the conduct of sheriffs, constables, and other 
ministers of the law throughout the land; in other words, he 
finds that he has gotten down to the low plane of a street rail- 
way company that finds it necessary to have spies on its cars 
to see that its conductors do not steal its fares. 

Whoever heard of any such force being necessary to execute 
the antinarcotic laws of this land? No force is necessary 
to execute those laws because they have a real moral sane- 
tion behind them, and even the sheriff and the constable who 


gre now proposed to be so closely eyed has enough stirrings of | 


conscience to realize that no such body of spies is necessary 
to enforce the general criminal laws of the land in any, or, if 
in any, in only the most limited respects. The laws against 
murder, the laws against theft, the laws against highway 
robbery, the laws against rape, the laws against all the other 


real criminal offenses can be truly said to enforce themselves | 


far more than they are enforced by the law, because behind 
them all are the Ten Commandmeuts, which have been en- 
graved by the finger of God Himseif upon the tablets of the 
human heart. This wretched, artificial, arbitrary, tyrranical 
prohibition law, however, must not only have the ordinary 
agents of the law to enforce it but must have a cloud of spies, 
informers, and delators besides for that purpose. That is the 
first request of General Andrews. 

What is his next request? It is that he be allowed to em- 
ploy retired officers of the Army to enforce his unenforceable 
law. Of course, for some time the extreme prohibition fanat- 
ics have been asking that the services of the Army and the 
Navy be employed in the enforcement of prohibition, and, 
while their request has never been granted, it is now renewed 
by General Andrews to the extent of asking that the Pro- 


hibition Unit be officered in part at any rate by military officers. | 


in other words, we are coming around to the point in the 
circle where foolish tyrranical liws always end up; that is to 
say, We are getting away from the civil authority to the strong 
arm of military authority. General Andrews sees, as every other 
clear-sighted individual sees, that the civil agencies of the 
Government are unable to enforce prohibition; that their at- 
tempts to enforce it have produced nothing but a precious crop 
of scandals and abuses such as had never before been known 
to our Government in its entire history; and now he comes 
here and asks that certain officers of the Prohibition Unit for 
all practical purposes be clothed in military uniforms and 
tricked out with epaulets on their shoulders and swords about 
their waists. In other words, the fundamental declaration that 
is found not only in the Federal Constitution but in the con- 
stitution of perhaps every State in the land, that the mili- 
tary authority shall be subordinate to the civil authority 
is to be disregarded. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, may I inquire 
tor from Maryland expects to continue? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I really can not tell the Sena- 
tor from Washington how long I shall continue. If I attempted 
to make a catalogue of all the seandals and abuses and 
atrocities that have resulted from the practical workings of 
prohibition, I would take until the hour of adjournment of 
the present session of Congress. 

As I was saying, Mr. President, the ordinary medicine of the 
law is utterly inefficacious for the purpose of enforcing na- 
tional prohibition, and resort must be had to the extreme 
remedies of political administration. Was there ever, I ask, 
a more humiliating confession of impotence made by any officer 
than that which General Andrews makes, first, in asking for an 
additional appropriation with which to employ his band of 
spies, and secondly, in asking that the Prohibition Unit be 
officered by retired officers of the Army? 

What sort of justice, pray, could any man expect in the 
course of civil procedure from officers of that sort charged with 
the duty of hunting down dram drinkers and wine bibbers? 
Some time ago a case was brought to my attention in which 
a court-martial actually sentenced to prison for nine years a 
man who refused to perform an ordinary manual task on a 
Saturday half holiday. Everybody knows what martial law 
means as compared with the usual course of civil procedure, 
how absolutely inflexible and ruthless and merciless it is; and 
yet, to the extent that the Prohibition Unit might be officered 
by military officers, its spirit would be that of martial law and 
not that of the Constitution and laws of the country in their 
general application. 

Mr. President, just a word more and I am done. A more 
humiliating confession than either of those two confessions is 
found in the statement of General Andrews that when he asks 
for the passage of the so-called Goff bill he has no intention 
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tation of wine for personal or family use; that he does not 
even harbor the intention of going into the private home and 
interfering with the distillation of spirits for personal or 
family use. If he is charged with the enforcement of a manda- 
tory law, what right has he to draw any line of distinction at 
all, and say: “I will go up to this line in the enforcement 
of the law, but I will not step over it”? “I will enter a private 
home, or a house that professes to be a private home, and I 
will seize any still that is used in distilling for purposes of 
sale or barter or exchange; but no citizen need fear, if he has 
set up a still for the distillation of spirits for his own personal 
use, or for family use, or has some wine fermenting in a 
cask for his own personal use or family use; that I will touch 
a single hair upon the crown of his head.” If limits of this 
kind are to be set to the letter of the prohibition law, why 
should the law remain in force at all? 

General Andrews, as I say, has no right to exercise any 
discretion about the matter. If it is illegal under the Volstead 
Act to make spirits or to make wine in a private house for 
personal or for family use, he has no authority to say that it 
is lawful to do it. Everybody who knows anything about the 
Volstead Act knows that, except as respects its special pro- 
visions relating to fermenting juices, the citizen has no more 
right to distill or to ferment in a private house for his per- 
sonal or for family use than he has for business purposes in a 
commercial distillery or brewery. 

No! General Andrews realizes, for he is an intelligent man 
and a brave man, and, on the whole, I think, a well-intentioned 
man, that there are limits beyond which the sternest admin- 
istrator of the Volstead Act dare not go. He recollects that 
generations ago, when we possessed under the British Crown 
in seme respects a larger measure of human Liberty than we 
possess to-day, the Earl of Chatham, in speaking of the power 
of the Crown, said: 


The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all the force 
| of the Crown. It mmay be frail, its roof may shake, the wind may 





blow through it, the storms may enter, the rain may enter, but 
King of England can not enter. 


the 


More glorious words never left even those glorious lips, to 
which American freedom is so deeply indebted. 

i do not expect to vote against this bill because of the 
objectionable feature to which I have referred. As long as 
the Volstead Act is on the statute book it must be enforced, 
provided its enforcement does not assume grossly arbitrary 
and tyrannical forms; but I should have felt recreant to my 
trust and to my profoundest convictions had I not spoken as 
freely and as fully as I have done on this occasion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have no desire or pur- 
pose to discuss the prohibition question; but I do want to ask 
the Republican leadership in the Chamber what has become of 
the several prohibition bills that were reported out some time 
ago and have never been brought up for consideration? 

I should like to know, if I may, if it is the intention of our 
Republican friends to bring up these very necessary and very 
important law-enforcement measures at the present session of 
Congress? I have no doubt that if they were brought up they 
would be passed by an overwhelming majority, as an over- 
whelming majority of this body are in favor of these law- 
enforcement measures. All that is necessary, as it seems to me, 
is for the leadership of the majority to present the measures to 
the Senate, and I have no doubt that they can be passed. I 
hope they will bring them forward and let us pass them at the 
present session. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, has the Senator finished? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have finished. I hope that at some time 
somebody on the Republican side will answer the question. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to correct an error in 
the bill that is now before the Senate. On page 78, lines 19 
and 20, where it reads “ Government offices, $55,000," I move to 
increase the amount to $75,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Senator from Wyoming offers an amendment, 
which will be stated. 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. On page 738, line 20, after the word 
“ offices,” it is proposed to strike out “$55,000” and insert 
“ $75,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Legistative CLERK. On page 102, after line 13, it is 
proposed to insert: 


To pay the Indians of the Shawnee Tribe and 13 Delaware Indians 
affiliated with said tribe, their heirs or legal representatives, in ac- 
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cordance with the oMcial findings, arbitration award, and report of 
the Secretary of the Interior to Congress made in pursuance of the 
twelfth article of the treaty between the United States 
Shawnee Indians proclaimed October 14, 1868 (15 Stat, 513), the sum 


the attorneys for said 
full satisfaction of their contract: And provided further, That before 
payment of the amount hereby authorized to be appropriated the In- 
dian beneficiaries or their legal representatives entitled to said awards 
shall execute in writing a receipt, release, and relinquishment of any 
and all claims arising under the twelfth article of said treaty which 
they may have against the United States, and which receipt, release, 
and relinguishment shall be approved by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Mecretary of the Interior and which shall be binding 
when executed and approved on all parties thereto, The Shawnee In- 
dian superintendent and the council of the tribe at Shawnee, Okla., 
shall release binding on all beneficiaries having no legal 
representatives, 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I must make a point of order 
on the amendment. It is clearly out of order. 
can offer it at some other time, and we can probably place it 
on a proper basis. 

Mr. HARRELD. 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming withhold his point of order? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will not the Senator let us 


execute a 


I desire to make a statement in regard to 
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| powers, such as condemnation, eto. 
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Indians 10 per cent of the above amount in | 
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A rail carrier is an agent of the State and is endowed with sovereign 
It devotes its property to a public 
use and in so doing subjects it to public control. It can not abandon 
operation or operate a road as it pleases without regard to the public 
interest. 

No such conditions apply to transportation by water. This is a 
wighway open to anyone who cares to operate a vessel thereon, and 


| 8 leagues from shore removes it from the domestic jurisdiction of any 


| fishing smack to the proudest liner. 


government. All sorts of vessels can be and are operated from the 
A vessel is at liberty to operate 
in one trade or another or not operate at all, and no power can compel 
it to operate anywhere or at any time. 

Moreover, while it may be lawful to control domestic water rates, 
and even indirectly through port control or otherwise we might at- 
tempt to control foreign rates by water, even if we were successful 
the result would certainly be disastrous to us and to our commerce, 
because while we were controlling or attempting to control rates other 
nations would certainly concede the freedom of the seas so far as rates 


| and services are concerned and would reap the benefit of it. 


The Senator | 


There is a broad distinction in competition in rates as between rail 
lines, rail and water carriers, and water earriers. Under normal con- 
ditions rates by rail are not competitive. Indeed, under the law there 
can be no real competition in rates between rail carriers, whereas 
water rates are naturally competitive and are largely controlled by 


| the law of supply and demand, although what might be termed vol- 


get through with this bill, if the amendment is subject to a | 


point of order? We want to pass the radio bill to-day. 

Mr. HARRELD. The amendment is not subject to a point of 
order. I want to make the statement that it is not subject 
to a point of order. Ordinarily it would be; but this is a claim 
which is based upon a treaty with one of the Indian tribes, 
and the rules of the Senate specifically say that a claim of this 


sort arising from a treaty is not subject to a point of order. | 
| tions than those applying to rail carriers. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the treaty nowhere provides 
for the payment of attorneys’ fees to anybody. The Senator 
can not construe any treaty that exists with any Indian tribe 
so as to provide for the payment of attorneys’ fees. Here is a 
provision authorizing the payment of a fee of 10 per cent. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, this bill has passed the 
Tiouse at this session. It has been reported out favorably here. 
It passed the Senate twice before, in the Fifty-fourth Congress 
and in the Fifty-sixth Congress; and the matter referred to in 
it is an example of the greatest wrong that was ever done to 
an Indian tribe in the United States. 

TI am willing to have the Chair pass on the question. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the amendment is clearly out 


of order, because it is not estimated for, and there is no law | 


behind it. I make the point of order against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to sus- 
tain the point of order. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the clerks at the desk be au- 
thorized to correct the totals according to the amendmenis 
that have been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. The bill is still before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


JURISDICTION OF WATER RATES 


Mr. RANSVELL. Mr. President, one of the greatest stu- 
dents of transportation in the United States is Mr. Joseph N. 
Teal, of Portland, Oreg. He has sent to me a paper which is 
entitled “ Why water rates should not be placed under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or some other 
governmental agency.” I ask unanimous consent that this 
paper may be printed in the Recorp. It is a very able docu- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the paper was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wuy Wares Rates SHovtp Nor pe Pracep UNDER THE JURISDICTION 
or THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION OR SoME OTHER GOVERN- 
MENTAL AGENCY 

By Joseph N. Teal 
DecemMBer 7, 1925. 

There are fundamental reasons against granting the powers to con- 
trol water rates to any governmental agency. The basis of the control 
of rail rates lies in a factor which is foreign to water transportation. 





untary regulation of rates is secured with some considerable success 
through conferences. 

It has long since been recognized that competition between railroads 
is impossible where combination is possible, and rate wars in the past 
have been indulged in either for destructive purposes or for the secur- 
ing of control of one railroad by another. As I have said, rail car- 
riers do not compete with each other as to rates, the business is 
largely monopolistic, regulation is necessary, and where there is regu- 
lation competition in rates can not exist. 

When one considers regulation of water rates by law, as rail rates 
are controlled and regulated, one confronts entirely different condi- 
Consider the tramp ship. 
It is ubiquitous and carries a very considerable part of the water 
tonnage of the world. It competes in every trade and flies every flag. 
It is born in competition, lives by competition, and knows no other 
commercial life. It is said on excellent authority that there is 
“nothing new under the sun.” This statement ts doubtless accurate, 
but as yet I have found no instances except during war times of con- 
trol being exercised over rates of vessels engaged in foreign trade, 

Thus far the attempts to control domestic coastwise water rates 
have come to naught, largely because the proposal could not stand 
analysis or the fire of enlightened criticism, and I know of no inde- 
pendent authority who on principle has ever supported the proposition. 
The law makes it unlawful even in foreign trade to give deferred 
rebates or to retaliate against any shipper by refusing space accom- 
modations or to make unfair or unjustly discriminatory contracts 
with shippers based upon the volume of freight offered, ete. 

I confess that I do not sea how these provisions of the law can be 
enforced as against foreign lines. In domestic trade deferred rebates 
and the other matters referred to are forbidden. In addition, rebates, 
undue preferences, and advantages or unjust prejudices and discrimi- 
nations are likewise forbidden and adequate provision made for enforce- 
ment of the law. Indeed, several cases have been heard by the Ship- 
ping Board involving some of these questions and the board took the 
necessary action to remedy the situation. 

I know of no general demand that the steamship rates be placed 
under the jurisdiction of any administrative body. The interests 
which, so far as I am advised, desire this legislation are: 

1. The railroads, 

2. A few shippers by water. 

8. Shippers living in the Middle West who are far removed from 
water competition. 

There is some uncertainty as to the attitude of some of the water 
lines, but generally they are against control of their rates. The rail- 
roads desire the Interstate Commerce Commission to have this control. 
Such water lines as favor a Ifmited control generally desire the power 
lodged in the Shipping Board. The reason for the attitude of the 
first class is easily understood. 

The second class referred to base their argument mainly on the 
necessity for stability in freight rates. So far as I know, they do 
not charge discrimination and abuses, but evidently feel that in some 
way it would be easier for them if all water carriers charged the same 
rate. Under existing competitive conditions, which will continue until 
the cheap war tonnage disappears, it is doubtful whether any regula- 
tion could bring about absolute stability in rates unless the canal rates 
were put so high as to stop canal shipping. The variations in rates 
are not particularly serious and to a great extent represent differences 
in service or quality which exist in every line of business. Stable 
rates are the rule and not the exception, although as stated there 
are doubtless variations from time to time. However, the law now 


. provides against discrimination, preference, rebates, etc., and is en- 
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forced, and if anyone has a complaint there is no more difficulty in 
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having it Investigated by the Shipping Board than if it were a com- | 


plaint of which the Interstate Commerce Commission had jurisdiction. 

At the moment intercoastal rates on lumber are about the only rates 
that are open. To the Orient, United Kingdom, and the Continent 
rates are open on lumber, grain, and flour. It is not unlikely that this 
situation is left as it is in order to allow the regular liners to meet 
tramp competition when it arises. I think it may be said that rates 
by water generally are fairly dependable and nondiscriminatory, but 
they are water rates, not water transportation for which rail rates are 
charged. 

The conferences of the water carriers exercise a very potent influence 


over rates. It might be suggested that through these conferences rates 


might be unduly high, but there is not a great deal to fear from this | for him by nature, while the man running a railroad creates the high- 


souree for any length of time, as competition would hold the rates 
within certain limits and would prevent excessive rates. At the mo- 
ment, with the large supply of tonnage, there is not much danger from 
high water rates. In this connection I might refer to the increase in 
service through the Panama Canal In August, 1914, there were 3 
regular steamship lines; there are now 14. 

It is quite largely service that secures traffic, which might be offset 
to some extent by differential rates. However, to determine on fixed 
differentials would be an almost hopeless task, and if attempted would 
certainly prove unsatisfactory. 

To give you some idea of the number of ships required to handle 
Pacific coast lumber in intercoastal trade I call attention to the fol- 
lowing facts: In 1914 there was practically no lumber shipped from 
Pacifie ports to Atlantic seaboard. In 1924 the movement was about 
1,300,000,000 feet, and it may exceed that amount this year. Four 
million feet is said to be a good average; in fact, above the average 
shipload. This average means an equivalent of 325 full cargoes of 
lumber a year, fairly close to a sailing a day. 

The third class referred to above, consisting of shippers located {in 


the interior and far removed from the sea to some extent, support 
the notion of control of water rates, particularly intercoastal rates, 
because of what they conceive to be an undue advantage given in- 


dustry or commerce located at seaboard points. In other words, it 
is the old, old question of the benefits that come from geographical 
advantage of location which one bas and another has not. 

For the purpose of this discussion it should be assumed that under 
control water rates would be established that would be reasonable as 
water rates, based largely on the cost of water service. If rates 
are named on this basis, it is somewhat difficult to see where the 
rail lines would benefit. On the other hand, if the water rates are 
on a basis higher than justifiable as water rates in order to allow 
railroads to participate in the competitive business, then the public 
will not be permitted to get the benefit of fair water rates, the ports 
would lose the water business, and their natural advantages would be 
sadly handicapped. Obviously, there is a distinction in which the 
public is very directly interested between permitting the rail carrier 
to reduce its rates to participate in competitive traffic, or to require a 
water rate to be increased to eliminate competition. One does not 
have to be very wise to avoid this trap thus cleverly spread before 
him. Moreover, section 500 of the transportation act declares it to 
be the policy of Congress: 

“To promote, encourage, and develop water transportation, service, 
and facilities in connection with the commerce of the United States, 
and to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water trans- 
portation.” 

If water rates are to be increased so as to make rail competition 
possible, the policy of Congress as stated will be defeated, and it is 
obvious that the ultimate effect of such a precess would be under the 
guise of competition with water carriers to eliminate them as com- 
petitors. 

The railroads are endeavoring to secure by indirection an advan- 
tage which was expressly denied by Congress. In 1912 Congress passed 
an act inhibiting the use of the Panama Canal by railroad-owned 
water carriers where a railroad or water carrier did or might compete 
for traffic. As is well known, this act was passed to protect the public 
and water carriers and to prevent the railroads from controlling water 
rates and movement by driving independent water carriers off the seas. 
The railroads now seek to have the rates of water lines placed under 
control so that they can by this method indirectly secure the same re- 
sults they would secure if the section of the Panama Canal act re- 
ferred to were repealed. In fact, I am not sure that they could not 
get these results more effectively under control than they could by 
competition. There can be no doubt that the underlying purpose of 
the railroad traffic manager is to have rates named by water that will 
compare more or less favorably with the raii rates—that is, have them 
artificially increased by law. From the public standpoint I am im- 
pressed with the thought that regulation of water rates means weak- 
ened water competition and diminished shippers’ independence. 

Independent thinkers and those whose opinions are entitled to 
weight are generally against the control of water rates by any 
authority, 
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Lane in testifying before a congressional com- 
that such regulation is impracticable and would work 
serious hardship upon both water carriers and shippers, with no corre- 
Sponding benefit resulting therefrom. Mr. Lane's testimony will be 
found on page 896 of the record of the hearings before the Senate Com 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals on bill 21969, June 4, 1012. 
Among other things, Mr. Lane said: 

“ But I have no question whatever as to the result of the proposed 
policy of making the ocean as free as possible and allowing ships upon 
the ocean without regulation.” 

On page 900 he said: 

“I think the distinction you have in mind perhaps is this: That a 
man who operates a boat line uses a highway that is already created 


Hon. Franklin K. 
mittee stated 


House 


Way and operates a machine over it. Now, the artificial highway, 
namely, the railroad, becomes a monopoly. Its franchise creates it as 
a monopoly, and that is the basis for regulation. I think that so far 
as the natural highway is concerned—the water—that it is a very 
practicable thing to allow traffic freedom of competition upon that 
ocean highway, whereas it is not a practicable thing to allow trafiic 
freedom of competition upon the artificial highway.” 

Iion. Charles A. Prouty, who was then on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, also testified to the same effect, both Messrs. Lane and 
Prouty agreeing that such regulation would hamper competition and 
that all such carriers (carriers by water) should be left free and 
untrammeled in their competition for cargo. 

In October of 1922, the San Francisco Chronicle published an editorial 
entitled “ Rate fixing in coastwise traffic—Competition among carriers 
should be left entirely free.’ From this editorial I take the following 
excerpt: 

“Competition by sea should be let entirely alone. If one line or 
one ship can carry cheaper than another it should not be prevented, 
for no ship is compelled to operate a day where its owners do not 
wish to. Unlike the railroads, it can seek profitable traffic anywhere. 
Protection to rail carriers must not be allowed to destroy the natural 
advantages of seaports.” 

And it might well add the protection the sea gives to shippers, pro- 
ducers, and consumers should not be handicapped or destroyed. 

Mr. H. M. Clemenson, general manager of the Chamber of Shipping, 
United Kingdom, in a discussion of this matter said, 
things: 

“Tam convinced that control of rates is impracticable and undesirable 
in the interest of the public. There is nothing more fluid in the world 
of commerce than shipping. Of the 60,000,000 tons of world shipping, 
the major part is generally understood to be tramp shipping. It Is 
the function of the tramp ship to move promptly to those markets 
where there is the strongest demand as evidenced by the highest freight 
offering.” 

He then discussed changing conditions and the fact that no com- 
plaints had been made of years of low freight but that occasionally 
there comes a time when demand exceeds supply, in which event rates 
advance and complaints follow. In connection with this he states: 

“If, however, the freight control were maintained, the investors 
would be unwilling to employ their capital and savings in a trade 
which was going to impose all the disadvantages of bad times without 
the compensation which they are entitled to expect from good times, 
and the State would be obliged to adopt the alternative of conferring 
a monopoly.” 

In 1919 or thereabouts it was proposed by a member of the Canadian 
Parliament to place all boats under the railway commission. This 
subject was a matter of consideration by the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, which took strong grounds against it. I herewith inclose 
you a copy of resolutions adopted by that association at that time. 

In an address by Commissioner W. 8. Hill, of the United States 
Shipping Board, delivered at the annual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago on December 8, 1924, he opposed 
the control of ocean rates, among other things saying: 

“Ocean rates are not and can not be controlled like railroad rates— 
this for the simple reason that the sea is a highway open to any- 
one who owns or operates a vessel. The rate is controlled to a great 
extent by the relative supply of ships and cargoes. When ships are 
scarce the rate goes up and when there is a plentiful supply of ships 
rates work lower.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in its report made 
to the National Merchant Marine Conference last November, said: 

“In the study which the committee has given to this question 
(regulation of intercoastal shipping rates) it has become apparent 
that the considerations involved are not predominantly shipping ques- 
tions but rather questions of competition between various producing 
regions on which it has naturally been impossible to secure unanimity 
of view. In so far as considerations relating solely to shipping are 
concerned, there appears to be a strong preponderance of opposition 
to the proposed regulation and, as far as these considerations alone 
are concerned, the committee is in agreement with this view.” 


among other 
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The foregoing will serve to some extent to give you the attitude 
toward the question of regulation of ocean rates of those who speak 
advisediy on it. 

The control of domestic ocean rates is inextricably bound up with our 


foreign trade. It is difficult to see how we could assert and maintain 
the right to control the rates of the shipping of the world, even on 
business destined to and from American ports, although we might 
in some way through contro] over our own ports and commerce affect 
such rates, but this would be so involved and lead to so much trouble, 
ereate so much confusion and give our competitors, both manufacturers 
and ships, such an advantage over our producers and our ships in the 
markets of the world that its enforcement would lead to its repeal. 
What I have said thus far might be created more or less as general- 
ivations. I shall try to point out some more specific objections to 


control, 
The factors which in my opinion should be considered in fixing rates 
are both the type of the vessels and the character of the business in 


which they are engaged. These factors may be listed in general as 
follows : ri 

Regular, fast, freight liners with frequent service. 

Regular, slow, freight liners with infrequent service. 

‘Tramps. 


Keguiar passenger and cargo liners, 

Vessels like those of the Steel Corporation, engaged quite largely 
in the handling of products of their owners, 

It is obvious that if an attempt were made to apply the same 
rates to each of these different classes of vessels and service some 
would get no cargo, for as I have said service after all is of great 
importance, and it is obvious that the line giving the more frequent 
and faster service at the same rate will get the business. The car- 
rier transporting its owner's goods would be indifferent as to the rate, 
for In that case it is the actual cost only of doing business that is 
important and the rate to be charged is quite immaterial to it, as with 
such a concern it is simply a matter of bookkeeping. Again, cost of 
operation and invested capital will vary greatly with different types 
of ships. Doubtless an attempt will be made to make differential 
rates—that is, to permit the slower steamers giving the poorer service 
to charge lower rates than the faster steamers and the prompter 
service. This would indeed be opening up a Pandora's box of diff- 
culties. 

Another feature in rate making by water as distinguished from that 
of rail is what might be termed the unit of transportation. In the case 
of a vessel, large or small, the entire tonnage of the vessel is the unit, 
as the vessel moves as a whole, whether loaded or not. On the other 
hand, with a railroad a car is the unit, and it can therefore determine 
the number of cars needed by the tonnage offered and does not have to 
transport any excess cars excepting for the transportation of freight 
one way or the other. This distinction is a most important one and 
enters largely into the determination of a rate to be charged. 

At times it is necessary, particularly for a “tramp,”’ to name low 
rates that will induce tonnage movement if it is not available at going 
rates. This leads to the making of what are termed distress or ballast 
rates, where a vessel which is empty or only partially full will name 
a rate for ballast or otherwise in order to get some revenue out of a 
trip that has to be made whether there is tonnage offering at regular 
rates or not. A ship often starts from one port to some other port 
to transport cargo from the port of destination to some other port. It 
endeavors to secure cargo to the port of loading, and if it calls at a way 
port, it can not lay there long seeking cargo. In consequence it will 
often offer to take cargo in the direction of its movement at compara- 
tively low rates. This is a world’s practice, developed out of the neces- 
sities and the character of the business. But it might be said that in 
a domestic business these questions are not so important. This is a 
mistake, for in domestic trade will be found competitive conditions 
that also require freedom of action by an American vessel as against 
a foreign vessel, 

There is strong competition between nranufacturers in this country 
and in Europe on steel and many other articles. This competition is 
particularly noticeable on the Pacific coast. A vessel would carry 
these competitive commodities from Europe to the Pacific ports on 
rates agreed on between the shipper and the vessel, and not infrequently 
on distress or ballast rates. On the other hand, if regulation is 
adopted, the rates on the same commodities produced in this country 
would move between the coasts by water under regulated rates. An 
American vessel can now meet this competition if it chooses. Under 
regulation {t would be compelled to apply to the commission for relief. 
A regulative authority would find it puzzling to deternyine what rates 
should be made in order to allow our vessels to secure cargo. Under 
any circumstances, by the time the commission could act the “ patient ” 
would be dead, and our ships would not get the cargo and our manu- 
facturers would lose the opportunity to secure business. 

If an attempt is made to regulate by law rates by water between 
domestic ports, a brief consideration of the question leads one to be- 
lieve that it could not prove successful. Consider the lumber industry. 
At the present time we are shipping quantities of Pacific coast lumber 
to the Atlantic seaboard, Lumbering interests will own or charter ships 
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primarily to carry lumber to Atlantic or Gulf ports. Indeed, I under. 
stand three or four of the larger manufacturers are now operating ships 
to carry their own traffic. So far as they are concerned, they would 
not care what rate was fixed by the comnrission on lumber, as the: 
would be simply paying it to themselves, but when they discharged at 
the eastern port it would be greatly to their interest if they could 
secure a load coming back. But it would be almost impossible for 
these vessels—in reality tramps—to get cargo unless they were wi|!- 
ing to make concessions. If rates were regulated they could not get 
cargo as against regular liners, for they could offer no concessions, and 
consequently would come back empty, with the result that handling 
lumber by water in that way would prove disastrous. 

You have an illustration of this method on this coast, where the 
lumber schooners from California coming north fill as much space 
as they can at the best rates they can get and then go back loaded 
with lumber. Consider the British Columbia manufacturer of lumber 
under this same situation. His ship is under a foreign flag. Our 
laws could not control his rates. Discharging in New York, he could 
load his ship for British Columbia ports at whatever rates he could 
get. How long do you think we could combat successfully competition 
such as this? 

‘Or consider the shipment of lumber by regular liners as it is now 
being carried from British Columbia and from ports of the United 
States to Atlantic seaboard. At the present the rates are on a more 
or less competitive basis. If the rates were placed under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or any other administrative body, what 
do you think the basis of the rates would be? Do you not think that 
the railroads would participate in such hearings and insist on their 
interest being considered as well as the water interests? Here again 
we meet the situation that the British Columbia liner could carry in 
either direction at such rates as it pleased. What sort of a competitive 
condition do you think would be created on fir lumber between British 
Columbia and American manufacturers under these conditions? I only 
refer to this to bring the subject home to a trade with which you are 
familiar. Illustrations of the varying conditions could be multiplied 
indefinitely, but is it wise or prudent for the shippers of this coast 
to attempt to bring about a condition where they would fly in the 
face of all experience and violate every economic and commercial law? 
There are so many varying situations in connection with transporta- 
tion by water, particularly deep sea, that it would bore you to repeat 
them, and I fear very much that this letter Is already so long that 
you are weary of It. 

I will close this statement with a quotation from an interview given 
a number of years ago by one of the most prominent railroad traffic 
men of the United States, which expresses the railroad ideas of to-day 
as well as when said: 

“The first step should be to place the steamer lines under the control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and frame a schedule of rates 
for the steamship companies that will enable the rail lines to do busi- 
ness profitably across the continent.” 

If the ideas of these gentlemen prevail the benefit that comes from 
water competition and service will be ended and the public and the sea- 
port points will lose the benefit of competition and service by water. 
In a word, their natural advantages will be eliminated at the direct 
cost to the public. In domestic commerce the law now gives very full 
protection to the shipper, and there are few if any complaints about 
unjust discriminations, preferences, or service. The advantage a sea- 
board has is a natural geographical advantage inuring to it by virtue 
of its location, and any attempt to eliminate this advantage could only 
result in harm to the commerce of the country. If there are justifiable 
causes for complaint in connection with the operation of ships in 
domestic trade there is not only the law to appeal to but competition 
among the water carriers, and economic processes will force a solution 
without more Jegislation which would be difficult to enforce and in its 
workings would do more harm than good. 

“ Reasons submitted by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association to 
the special committee on the railway bill, April 30, 1919, against the 
proposal of Mr. J. B. Armstrong, member of Parliament, to place all 
boats under the railway commission. 

“The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association objects to the proposed 
amendments to the railway act, placing Canadian vessels under the 
jurisdigtion of the railway commission. 

“The association realizes fully the benefits which have accrued to 
the public in the past through the supervision of the railway commis- 
sion over railway companies, in matters of rates, etc., and is desirous 
of seeing the list extended as rapidly as possible to include all railway 
companies which can justly be so dealt with, but submits that vessels 
are in an entirely different category. 

“Steamship companies have no monopoly. They are given no fran- 
chise eliminating competition. They receive no assistance in the way 
of grants or subsidies. The water routes are open to all vessels and 
the greater the number of vessels competing for business the lower 
will be the rates, 

“If vessels are placed under the jurisdiction of the railway commis- 
sion they will be required to file tariffs. We submit that fixed rates 
for vessels are neither feasible, desirable, nor necessary. 
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“ Fixed rates in the case of vessels are not feasible on account of— 

“(1) Variation in carrying capacity. 

“(2) Variation in speed. 

“(8) Variation in cost of insurance, 

“(4) Variation in cost of operation at different seasons of the year, 
(A fair rate in summer might be a ruinous rate in November.) 

(5) Variation in cost of operation because of: (a) Different 
depths of water in different years; (b) different depths of water at 
ifferent times in same year; (c) difference in loading facilities at 
iferent elevators, wharves, ports; (d) difference in unloading 
facilities at different elevators, wharves, or ports 

“TPixed rates in the case of vessels 


or 


are not desirable because they 

woul 3 
“(1) 
Em 

United States boats whose rates in ordinary times are regulated only 

by the law of supply and demand. 

Result in idle when 

Discourage further 

in vessels are 
boats must: 

rate. 


Result in an elimination of competition. 
Place Canadian vessels at a disadvantage in competing against 


set rate 


vessels. 


lying 
building of 


of 


vessels 
the 


the case 


(3) 
**(4) 
“ Fixed 


was unprofitable. 


rates not necessary, because to 
business now 
‘(1) Underbid the rail 
“(2) Underbid or meet 
commission, 
Offer fair 
. 


get 


rates charged by boats already under rail- 
way 
*(3) 


other boats will be built.” 
> 


rates, or 


+. * * . 


Manufacturers’ 
opinions 


“The Canadian Association submits that with such 
an unanimity of transportation interests, manufac- 
turers, shippers, and boards of trade as to the inadvisability of this 
legislation, the proposal to place vessels under the jurisdiction of 
the railway commission should be abandoned.” 


among 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 11768) to regulate the importation of milk 
and cream into the United States for the purpose of promoting 
the dairy industry of the United States and protecting the 
public health was read twice and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is there not on the calendar a Senate 
bill which is a duplicate of the House bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is not advised as 
to that. 

LAKE WASHINGTON BRIDGE, WASH. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 1, and agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate No, 2 to the bill (H. R. 5810) granting the consent 
of Congress to John F. Kenward to construct a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across Lake Washington from a point on the 
west shore in the city of Seattle, county of King, State of 
Washington, easterly to a point on the west shore of Mercer 
Island in the same county and State, with an amendment on 
page 2, line 16, of the Senate emgrossed amendments, to strike 
out “3” and insert “2.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSB 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had insisted 
upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (AH. R. 8802) to amend the act known as the “ District of 
Columbia traffic act, 1925,” approved March 38, 1925, being 
Public, No. 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the further conference requested by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
ZIMLMAN, Mr. UNDERHILL, and Mr. GrBert were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the further conference. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the coneurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 25) providing for the 
printing and binding of the proceedings in connection with the 
unveiling of the statute of John Ericsson in Washington, 
D. C., May 29, 1926. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4059) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mex!- 
can Wars, and to certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and to widows of the War of 1812, and Army nurses, 
and for other purposes, with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 

his signature to the following enrolled bills: 


H. R. 5789. An act for the relief of the estate of J. A. Gal- 
loway ; 
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H. R. 7893. An act to create a division of cooperative mar- 
keting in the Department of Agriculture; to provide for the 
acquisition and dissemination of information pertaining to 
cooperation ; to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles 
and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel with 
the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to au- 
thorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and dis- 
seminate crop and market information, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10309. An act authorizing the sale of lot 2 in square 
1113 in the Distriet of Columbia, and the deposit of the net 
proceeds in the Treasury ; 

H. R. 10361. An act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to grant an easement to the Tuskegee 
Railroad Co.; 

Hi. R. 12175. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; and 

H. R. 12536. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant an easement to the city of New York, State of New York, 
to the land and land under water in and along the shore of the 
narrows and bay adjoining the military reservation of Fort 
Ilamilton in said State for highway purposes. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio 
communications, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DILL obtained the floor. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 
Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am willing to yield for any- 


thing except the passage of bills. One of the Senators has told 
me that he will object to any bill being taken up for consid- 
eration, and for that reason I can not yield to a request of 
that kind. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator desire to address the 
on the radio bill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Before the Senator does that I should like to 
offer a perfecting amendment regarding the commission, upon 
which I understand the Senator is going to speak. I send the 
amendment to the desk and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LeGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 35, line 17, after the word 
“operate,” it is proposed to strike out the period and insert a 
colon and the following words: 





Senate 


Provided, That the President may designate an officer of the Army 
and an officer of the Navy to sit as two additional members of the 
commission without extra pay, for purposes of allocation of bands of 
wave lengths for the different kinds of radio service 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I may say that under the bill as 
passed by the House and as prepared by the Senate committee 
the President has power to select any wave lengths that may be 
desired for the Army and the Navy; but some officials of the 
Navy Department were anxious that they should be officially 
represented by the President appointing them to sit with the 
board in the determination of the wave bands to be used by 
the different services. I see no objection to that. It does not 
add to the commission except for this purpose. My assumption 
was that the President would do that anyhow, but they seem 
to think there ought to be a provision in the bill for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to address the Sen- 
ate for a few minutes on the subject of the radio bill. I had 
expected to speak more at length, and have been preparing 
to do so for some time. I have been getting opinions from 
various people in regard to it. The session, however, is draw- 
ing to a close. The hour already is late. The Senate plans 
to go into executive session at 4 o’clock. Senators have been 
asked not to take up time in a way that might prevent the 
passage of the bill. I shall try to say what I have to say in 
the briefest possible manner. Nevertheless I realize that it 
is almost impossible to persuade anyone to agree with the 
position I shall take unless I have an opportunity to explain 
it at greater length than I shall be able to do in the time that 
remains. 

In the first place, this bill is of great length, and has a great 
many provisions in it. We are continually being reminded by 
our constituents that we make too many laws. We see in the 
newspapers continually cartoons and other references to the 
fact that we are burdening the people of America with a great 
mass of laws, rules, and regulations. Yet here there are some 
50 pages more of laws and rules applying to radio, a subject 
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which interests at least one-third of the people of the United | senator. He has been known for a long time as an electrical 


States if not more. There are said to be over 30,000,000 peo- 
ple who have facilities for listening in to radio broadcasting. 
Yet, although this is a relative new thing and there has been 
no serious difficulty as yet, we propose a long new law, with 
many rules and regulations. 

In the second place, I object to the form of the Senate 
amendment because it proposes to create another independent 
commission. I know | take an old-fashioned attitude toward 
commissions. Ll was taught that the prosperity and success 
of the United States depended in large measure on our system 
or government, which is based on a division of powers between 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial departments. 
The legislative is jealous of its powers, or has been at times; 
the executive is properly jealous of its powers; and so is the 
judiciary. But whenever we get into a jam nowadays, or see 
u threatened jam, as in radio, we immediately throw overboard 
the old-fashioned American idea of a division of powers, no- 
body seems to care anything about it except an old-fashioned 
fellow or so, and we proceed to set up a new commission, and 
give it the powers of Congress to make rules, regulations, and 
laws; the powers of the executive to execute those laws, and 
the powers of the judiciary to say whether the licenses which 
they give shall be taken away or not. In other words, we 
are setting up here another one of those three-in-one commis- 
sions, which personally I believe are a menace to our in- 
stitutions. 

1 wish I might expatiate a little more on that, but I realize 
that it is such an old-fashioned doctrine that it can not fall 
upon very sympathetic ears in this day. I should like to 
move to strike out that part of the bill creating a new com- 
mission, but in order to save time I shall not offer any amend- 
ment, but shall content myself with voting against the com- 
mittee’s proposal. 


this commission we set up again the “nonpartisan” fiction. 
We seem to feel that if we set up a commission of five highly 
paid men, drawing $12,000 a year, which is more than many 
of our Federal judges get, giving them the power to regulate 
and the power to report directly to Congress, without refer- 
ence to the President, or any executive department, and if of 


the five only three may belong to one political party, we have } 


settled the matter, and that there will be no trouble. We object 
to giving one man a lot of power, and yet, by the way that 
commission is suggested, we give one man of the majority party 
the power of settling all difficulties’ that may arise in this 
commission. Furthermore, no one will know which one of the 
five it is. We conceal the man to whom we give this power. 
Why would it not be better to give it to one member of the 
Cabinet, who can be held responsible for the rules and regula- 
tions and for the decisions that are made? If mistakes are 
made, we shall know who has made them. 

In the next place, we set up the convenient theory that the 
members of this commission shall not be experts, and that 
they shall not have been financially interested in radio for 
the period of a year preceding their appointment. A great 
many people in this country are financially interested, in a 
moderate way, in some of the stocks of some of the large elec- 
tric corporations which manufacture radio equipment. Many 
of the most able financiers in the country, many of the most 
conservative investors, own a small amount of stock, or maybe 
a large amount of stock, in the Radio Corporation of America, 
or the Western Electric, or the General Electric, or the Westing- 
house Co., or in one of many others that might be named 
which manufacture radio equipment. But none of those people 
would be eligible for appointment on this commission. 

As I have said, we direct this commission to report directly 
to Congress. In other words, we cut out the executive de- 
partments of the Government from the operation of this great, 
important new thing. 

If anyone objects to the fact that he has not a license which 
he ought to have or that his license is being taken away from 
him improperly, what right does he have to appeal? He ap- 
peals to the commission itself, to the commission that has done 
the act. In other words, we make the commission the judge 
of its own acts, and that is fundamentally opposed and con- 
trary to the theory on which this Government has been 
developed, 

Why should not these valuable concessions be granted by 
Congress? We have been told of the immense value of these 
great broadeasting concessions. I hold in my hand a letter 
from the Hon. John H. Brooks, a citizen of Connecticut, who 
has followed radio from the very beginning and has one of 
the most elaborate private radio-receiving stations with all 
sorts of devices for receiving, one of the most valuable and 
interesting in the country. He was for many years a State 


expert. He happens also to be the president of a bank and is 
one of the leading citizens of Torrington. He writes me as 
follows: 


For the last week I have paid special attention to the stations 
coming in on my various sets, and while the high-powered stations 
are on—that is to say, WBZ, Springfield; WTIC, Hartford; WGy, 
Schenectady; WJZ, New York; WEAF, New York; WOR, Newark; 
and one or two others—-we do not get many of the small stations nor 


| do we get many of the distant stations. The latter come in after 


12 o'clock at night, but my opinion and the opinion of others around 
here that I have talked with is that as long as these high-powered 
stations continue to give the class of broadcasting entertainment that 
they are giving now, the public is lots better off and better satisfied 
than it was when we were getting a jumble of poor stuff from poorly 
equipped, low-powered stations, and from actual experience I find 
that the public in this section much prefer high-class music with an 
occasional interesting lecture than they do too much of the educational 
and religious features that have been talked about so much in the 
hearings. 
+ * * + = « + 


In another letter he writes me as follows: 


Up to the present time, the radio situation handled by the Secretary 
of Commerce has been a sort of gentlemen's affair and played by 
gentlemen. If the Zenith suit now pending in the courts goes against 
the Government, the gentlemanly game is all over, and if if were 
not for this suit, I would say let the radio control lie just as it has 
since 1912. But under the circumstances I think one section recom- 
mended by the Fourth National Radio Conference should be written 
into the law and this section being brief, I quote that part of the 
recommendation I think should be written into law: 

“Resolved, That full authority be vested in the Secretary of Com- 


I should like to call attention to the fact, however, that in | merce to act upon broadcasting license applications.” 


And then I would add—‘“with power to grant, refuse, limit, or 
allot time and wave length.” 


With Mr, Brooks’s views I am in accord. If Senators think 
the franchise privilege is too important to leave in one man’s 


| hands, then why should we not require those who desire a fran- 


| chise for a large broadcasting station, which can broadeast all 





over the United States, cbliterate State lines, and put the 


/ smaller people out of business, even those of wave lengths not 
| of the same power, but of neighboring wave lengths, why not 


require them to come to Congress and get their franchises? 
We require the builder of every small bridge—as my colleagues 
will recognize, due to my duties—over any navigable stream 


| that flows between two States to come to Congress and ask 


permission to build a $100,000 bridge over that stream. We do 


| not even’ permit the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 


Agriculture to give that grant. That franchise has to be 
granted by Congress. Yet we are asked here to give the most 
valuable franchise that one can tonceive of almost, that of a 
great broadcasting station, which might broadcast all over 
the United States—to give that right, that franchise, not 
through Congress, where the matter might be debated and 
everyone might have an opportunity to present his claim, but 
into the hands of a commission. We shall never know, if the 
commission votes three to two, who the one person was who 
decided who should or should not have the franchise. 

The smaller franchises might well be granted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or by the Post Office Department, but it 
seems to me the larger franchises should be granted by Con- 
gress itself. 

Now, Mr. President, I could go ahead, as I said before, at 
much greater length. I hold in my hand a most interesting 
letter from the vice president in charge of the largest broad- 
casting station in Connecticut, that of the Travelers’ Insurance 
Co. I had intended to read and to discuss this very able letter, 
but in view of the lateness of the hour I shall ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp, together with a second 
letter from the same gentleman. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Hartrrorp, Conn., May 12, 1926, 
Hon. HrraAM BINGHAM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: There are said to be about 30,000,000 persons using radio 
receiving sets in the United States. There are some 600 broadcasters, 
big and little, furnishing programs to the owners of these sets. I 
have never seen a reliable estimate of the number of receiving sets in 
Connecticut, but it runs far into the thousands, and we learn from 
our responses and from other sources that they are owned very largely 
in rural communities, and are relied upon for entertainment, news, 








rmation respecting the commodity market, and various things of 


inf 


at character. 

tn Connecticut there are three broadcasting stations; one owned and 

erated by the Connecticut Agricultural College at Storrs; another 
«pall station owned and operated by the Doolittle Radio Corporation of 
New Haven; and the third is owned and operated by this company. 


We are probably doing the principal amount of breadcasting in Con 


eticut, and we have furnished programs to the other two stations, 


I 


We are the recognized broadcasters for Yale University, having 
orate equipment located at that place. 
We are broadcasting special programs for the schools, particularly 


the rural schools, and doing other work which is, in our judgment at 
rather important. I belleve I may say to you without exaggera- 
the eyes of all these receiving-set owners and broadcasters 
present moment turned toward the United States Senate, 
for that reasonable protection of the broadcasting 
ndustry, upon the strength of which all have made relatively large 
nvestments in good faith and properly depending upon the Government 
r suitable protection. No one is looking for personal favors. 
. js looking for the reasonable 


mn that 
I at 
‘king hopefully 


the 


tue 


Every- 
recognition of investments for the pub- 


on 
lic welfare and the continuation of the remarkable progress which has 
een made by the broadcasting industry since its birth, scarcely five 
"3 ago. 
Broadeasting is the one outstanding unfathomable discovery of the 
;wentieth century. Secretary Hoover has truly said that this great 


industry is the best illustration of a self-governed enterprise known to 
the history of the United States. We need the support and the help 
the law. We need control in the interests of the public. We need 
provisions against those broadcasters who are using their air privileges 
{mproperly, and we need encouragement for those who are honestly and 
faithfully discharging their obligations to the public under most trying 
conditions. This is the occasion which focuses the eyes of some 30,- 
000,000 people upon the United States Senate at the moment. Almost 
all these people have some little understanding of the situation, but 
few of them have enough to know how seriously a useful and beneficial 
privilege is being imperiled, not by lack of intelligence, but by lack of 
knowledge, 

Last November Secretary Hoover called a conference at which there 
were represented all phases of the interests involved in communication 
radio. There were broadcast representatives ; there were representa- 
tives of the listeners; there were representatives of commercial radio 
companies ; representatives of the press and of the public generally— 
all something more than S00 individuals. Certain working com- 
mittees were appointed, and out of these committees came certain pro- 
grams which were the result of the best thought of the best and most 
outstanding representatives attending, including a large number of 
representatives from the Government itself. 

One of these committees was known as the committee on legisla- 
tion, and it was the duty of that committee to consider carefully legis- 
lative requirements and report recommendations thereon. To a certain 
extent this committee was the clearing house of all other committees, 
especially where their deliberations touched upon legal requirements 
and the conservation of existing privileges with provisions for their 
development and improvement in all directions. 

Although quite unable to qualify as an outstanding member of this 
convention, it happened to be my personal privilege to serve upon this 
committee on legislation, and later to become one of a subcommittee 
of five charged with the duty of putting legislative requirements into 
the form of a report. I am, therefore, able to say from personal obser- 
vation, however unworthy my personal membership may have been, 
that this thing was absolutely done in the very best of faith and in 
the interests of the public. It was a time when all personal interests 
appeared to be buried. It was a time when broadcasters themselves 


of 


nv 


in 


announced that their service was for the public, and if it could not be | 


demonstrated as successful in that direction, they were willing to sub- 
mit to such course as was fairly indicated. 

The substantial results of these deliberations took form in the White 
bill as introduced in the House. Not all the recommendations became 
a part of that bill, and there were some parts of the bill not included 
in the recommendations, so that even that bill was not exactly the 
result of the honest deliberations of those who have the interests of 
broadcasting at heart and who know something about it. But, never- 
theless, the resulting bill was satisfactory to broadcasters so far as I 
know. This bill passed the House, but when it goes to the Senate, 
unthinkingly and without suitable knowledge, it is robbed of many of 
its desirable features. 

The obvious purpose of the White bill as introduced in the House 
was to encourage and support radio in its future development; to rec- 
ognize the investments made by broadcasters in good faith, all of which 
are very large in amounts; to properly regulate broadcasting along the 


lines of service to the public; and to furnish no support to broadcast- | 


ing which falls short of that. In the Senate this bill has taken such 
shape that in the judgment of broadcasters, as I hear it expressed, the 
whole thing is threatened. For political reasons the most excellent 
control which has been maintained by means of unwritten law under 
the supervision of Secretary Hoover is deemed to be a thing which 
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| Should not be contipued, but in Its place there should be created a 
| Ccotamission independent of executive control. 


The word “ commission" strikes terror to the hearts of those who 
are interested in the development of this wonderful science along 
proper lines. We think of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 


think how thoroughly those apparently well founded enterprises known 
as railroads, backed by immense capital, and existing in a 
completed state, were brought to their knees 
face of the earth The Senate proposes such a committee, and the 
} proposition not welcomed by who have the real true welfare 
} of broadcasting at heart, and who have no selfish purposes to serve 


less 


off the 


more or 


and almost sw ept 


is those 


} A commission with its burdensome procedure, its red tape, and its 
| eventually crowded docket spelis disaster for an enterprise still in the 
experimental stage and whose establishment and continuation is de 
pendent more upon the philanthropy of people than upon any of the 
elements of capitalization usually employed in such matters 
| That radio has been abused is unquestioned, but that there are at 
| least some stations which do not abuse their radio privileges is equally 
certain. A commission Is of itself a disaster to an enterprise struggling 
| to find its place among the many enterprises of this characte: A com 
mission without right of appeal is nothing less than despotk 


An effort was made to establish some control of political discussi 
the air, including perhaps other controversial matters possessing 
| public interest. In the furtherance of this plan it is reported in th 
| , that of the 


mas 


over 





papers, perhaps inaccurately one features of l 


the bill now 
pending in the Senate is to put broadcasting stations in the class of 
common carriers as respects controversial matter. It seems to me that 
this provision, if correctly reported, opens the broadcasting stations 


to anyone who may demand the privilege of introducing controversial 
matter over the air. We are perfectly willing to a that if broad 
casting stations admit controversial discussions they should )e required 
to give equal opportunity to both sides, but the law as proposed makes 





ree 


no such provision. A common carrier is obliged to take whatever is 
offered, whether it be Republican or Democrat, white or black, drunk 
or sober, and it carries no requirement that the other side of the 


controversy must be compelled to reply. 

It is well to leave with the broadcasters the privilege of refusing 
as we refuse, all controversial matter, whatever its nature, whether 
it be religious, political, or anything which is in the nature of a con 
troversy. No word of this character has ever been broadcast from o 
station. It is not the duty of a broadcasting station to 
things. What we shall do in the event of national campaigns remains 
to be seen, but the privilege should be with us. We should 
with the duty of giving both sides an equal chance, but we should 
not be charged with the duty of broadcasting any ward heeler who may 
have something to say in pigeon English which he thinks is In reply to 
a dignified discussion by a prominent candidate or a prominent states 


ir 


do such 


be charged 





man who is not a candidate. In other words, if we should extend to 
you the privilege of our broadcasting station on an occasion when 
some political discussion was existing, that is no reason why we 
should be forced as common carriers to accept the reply which any 
body might make without any privilege to distinguish between a 
speaker worthy of making a reply and one who is totally unworthy 
Linking up broadcasting with common carriers is the most unfor 
tunate thing in the world, and legislation to that effect will be inju 


rious because it leads to a further usurpation of private property for 
an improper purpose. 

Another provision tn the Senate bill has 
broadcasting, as it is commonly called. A large majority of the exist 
ing broadcasting stations indulge in more or commercial id 
casting from which they receive a direct money return A great many 
of these programs are acceptable to the listeners and a many 
of them are not. There is a vast difference between stations which 
send out under the name of some concern a worthy musical program 
and a station which occupies the air hour after hour announcing 
bargain sales at a department store. It Is true that those who do not 
care to listen to the latter may tune him out, but it is equally true 
that he is contributing to the existing confusion of the air. 

The Senate bill proposes that all broadeasting for which there ts 
anything paid or anything of value given shall be announced as such 
That simply means all broadcasting, because it is all an exchange of 
values. Our station from the beginning has refused all commercial 
business. We have never received a penny from any source through 
| our broadcasting, but our station is coming to be one member: 
very smal) class because the tendency of regulation is encouraging 
commercial work of all character and crowding the atmosphere with 
stations doing that work because it has proven to be very profitable 
Without it the existing demands for a position ou the air would dwindie 
| 
| 


reference to commercial 


less bro 


great 


of a 


very materially. We do our broadcasting for publicity and we do not 
mention our own business or the business of anybody else. 

When we have something to offer, of there is an exchange 
| of values. Sometimes we pay for it, and sometimes the person fur 
nishing the offering volunteers it, either for the pleasure of the thing 
or for publicity, and that is a thing of value. We in turn give the 
use of our station, which is also a thing of value, and out of this 
| Sows a condition which, under the law as phrased by the Senate, is a 





course 
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piece of advertising which must be announced as such. Among other 
programs from Yale, for example, we broadcast the Newberry 
memorial organ as played by Professor Jepson. Professor Jepson is 
employed by the university. We pay him nothing. The university 
pays us nothing. We bring the program to Hartford for broadcasting 
at our own expense. We are giving a degree of publicity to Yale 
because we always mention the university in our announcements. Are 
we in the same class with the fellow who takes a valuable air channel 
and announces that such and such a department store is offering 
ladies’ corsets at $2.97 which formerly cost $5.50? 

Is there anything in this form of legislation likely to encourage 
broadeasters—and there are a few of us left—who are really doing 
their work conscientiously and without money return, depending upon 
an unprovable publicity as payment? The purposes of this clause are 
exactly reversed by the redundancy of its expression. 

I might go on at greater length and call attention to the discourag- 
ine features of the legislation now pending, the nature of which, I am 
sure, is net understood by a Senate supposed to be representative of the 
people's views. I can not bring myself to believe that this 1s politics 
or design or that any Member of the Senate is governed by any im- 
proper motive, but the barm ts belng done Just the same. Can not 
the Senate find some one worthy of its confidence who can conscien- 
tiously and consistently advise it respecting a situation with which it 
is attempting to deal and of which it has not sufficient knowledge? 

The zoning proposition in this bill is a good Mlustration of the lack 
of knowledge. It would be equally sensible to attempt to provide that 
the north wind should only blow in certain zones as it is to give a 
zone limitation to broadcasting. Given equal power in broadcasting, 
the ability of a given station to cover certain territory depends quite 
largely upon its location and surroundings. Zoning is an empty effort, 
beeause If our station is consistently heard a thousand miles from Hart- 
ford, no law will stop it unless it stops the station itself, which seems 
to be fairly improbable, 

The thing which radio most needs in all its various branches of 
endeavor, known and unknown, is helpful administrative control and 
encouragement rather than judicial restraint. Those who have prob- 
lems to solve must be able to approach a man in an informal way— 
some administrative representative of the Government with whom 
these things can be discussed—rather than some commission through 
forms of legal procedure, which make the source of authority prac- 
tically tnaccessible. 

We must remember that but a few years ago the transmission of 
intelligible sound was limited to a mile or two and that now code 
messages encircle the globe in about an eighth of a second. We must 
remember the very recent introduction of voice and music with all its 
power for good or evil. We must understand that the future of radio 
activities is beyond the wildest dreams of any man living to-day. By 
its means that “no man's land” lying between us and the sun is being 
brought under observation. Atmospheric distances hitherto unobtain- 
able are now brought within reach, 

Radio is using the same medium for transmission as is used by 
the sun, and its waves have the same speed as light, thereby annihi- 
lating distance. Theoretically a transmitted wave passes seven and 
a half times around the world in a second, and experiments have gone 
some distance toward putting this means of practically annihilating 
space to other uses. Radio may be able to straighten out its earth- 
bound waves. In fact, it has already done so. Radio has reached the 
point where it practically shoots at a target. It has found a way to 
transmit waves which do not strike the earth for a distance of a thou- 
sand miles or more, It will find other ways. 

It is not a wild dream to think that the day will come when radio 
waves will be shot at certain marks on the earth’s surface, just as 
we shoot a cannon at distant targets, employing the same parabolic 
form. Radio is controlling airships, land vehicles, and boats without 
human intervention. It reaches in all sorts of directions, and its 
possibilities are unknown. How can a thing now employed experi- 
mentally in the transmission of photographs across the ocean and 
which will probably soon be employed to bring to us actual vision of 
things and events at great distances—how can so wonderful and re- 
markable a thing, with such endless possibilities, undergo political 
restraint or be measured by official red tape? Radjo as at present or- 
ganized can not endure these things. New problems are arising almost 
daily. New conditions must be met by flexible legal provisions cal- 
culated only to protect the public, and not calculated to restrain. 

Please consider the condition in England, for example, where the 
operation of the radio-communication system is a Government monopoly. 
One of the prominent officials said some time ago that there was a 
demand for the broadcasting of religious services, but no agreement 
could be reached as to the form to be used for broadcasting. Therefore 
the Government officials made up an independent religion of their own 
and fed that to the people. 

Radio, properly controlled in a human way, with a means of human 
approach, without formality and without red tape, will perform won- 
ders in the near future, but when restrained by formal judicial pro- 
cedure, when the source of authority is unapproachable in any informal 
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way, when it must struggle with red tape and struggle against politico) 
propaganda, what is the use? Who would have the courage to put any 
money into the development of broadcasting as one feature of radio j), 
the face of such conditions? 

The whole thing has taken the heart out of us. We know we have 
worked hard and faithfully. We know that we have given to thic 
enterprise the best ‘that is In us. We crave the most rigid investigatjo) 
of the use of our air privileges, and yet I am told by those who ought 
to know that it is useless to make any effort to get legislation in such 
form that it would be likely to be approved by the President or be help 
ful to an infant industry with such tremendous possibilities for good. 

No broadcaster should ever claim ownership of an air channel, byt 
the investments in broadcasting, which are large, and the increase of 
those investments, which are necessary to develop the art, can best be 
protected by giving those broadcasters who are able to render a proper 
account of their stewardship a right of use to certain air channels on 
the basis of priority of occupation and the continuation of their use in 
a proper manner for the benefit of the public, for which purpose the 
most rigid rules may be made, to none of which we would ever object. 

Please accept my most humble apology for the length of this letter, 
but this is a serious matter, and I am very much in earnest in express 
ing the views which I feel confident would be supported by every worth- 
while broadcasting organization in the United States, 

Yours truly, 
W. G. Cow Les, 
Vice President, in Charge of Broadcasting, 





HartTrorp, CONN., May 18, 1926. 
Hon, HiraAM BINGHAM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Since I wrote you on this subject on the 12th instant 
considerable publicity has been given to an incident which seems to 
be fairly illustrative of the dangers of charging broadcasting stations 
under any circumstances with the duties of a common carrier. 

One Norman Thomas, executive director of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, was invited to broadcast a talk at WMCA, the broadcast 
ing station of the Hotel McAlpin, New York City. In accordance 
with the general rules in stations he was required to submit the text 
of his proposed address, and it was found to be a violent attack upon 
the alleged radio trust. Among other things it contained the asse 
tion that public problems broadcast were “ carefully controlled and cei 
sored.” I take this to be a compliment to broadcasting rather than a 
charge against it. j 

The general trend of the proposed address is described by one of the 
managers in the following language, according to the newspaper report: 

“Why, he slammed the daylights out of companies on which we de- 
pend for supplies, Mr. Gilliam (station director) agreed with me that 
it was better not to do anything rash and get into trouble with other 
stations on whom we depended or with Washington.” 

The’ statement attributed to Mr. Thomas in the particular article 
from which I am quoting, which was in the New York Times of the 
17th instant, is as follows: 

“Mr. Thomas declared that the large radio-broadcasting stations 
had a rule against controversial matter except in formal debates. He 
asserted the controversial argument was merely used to shut off certain 
speakers. 

“The present situation, which he held to be intolerable in a democ- 
racy, was in a fair way to be overcome by Senator Di.u’s bill, which 
would declare radio broadcasting a public utility and which would 
forbid discrimination or monopoly in its use.” 

Probably Mr. Thomas has an erroneous idea to some extent, but the 
fact remains that if the common-carrier clause in the Dill bill be- 
comes law, stations will be compelled to give their time and under- 
take the expense of broadcasting anything which some crank may 
offer. Bolshevist propaganda will have a better chance in this coun- 
try than ever before. All radical thinkers, whether in politics, re 
ligion, or anything else, will fil] the air with their efforts to poison 
the minds of those without formed opinions. The situation is intol- 
erable, assuming for the moment that any such condition would 
be permitted to exist. 

I merely mention this incident in addition to the things I have 
already written you to show that at least one man, who is undoubtedly 
intelligent, has put this construction upon the radio legislation as pro- 
posed by Senator Ditt. That argument is enough. 

+ * . 2 + * . 
Yours truly, 
W. G. CowLes, 
Vice President, in Charge of Broadcasting. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it seems to me that it is most 
unfortunate that we should in such a short time attempt to 
pass such a great body of law as is proposed here, although I 
recognize fully that the committee, which is so ably represented 
by the junior Senator from Washington, has spent months and 
years in the study of the bill. It seems to me most unfortu- 
nate that we are obilged to pass a measure of this kind, con- 








taining such an extraordinary number of rules and regulations, 
in such a few minutes at the close of the session of Congress. 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I do not want to enter into any 
discussion at length of the suggestions of the Senator from 


| hope most sincerely that when the bill gets into conference | Connectient, other than to say that a considerable part of this 


the committees of the two Houses will sneceed in eliminating 
good many of the rules and regulations and in making the 


icate of the 


‘ill as short as possible; and, if possible, doing away with the | 


necessity for an independent commission of five highly paid 


| 1912. 


commissioners, who will have the power to make rules, to exe- | 


cute them, and to pass upon them as judges. I hope the con- 
the legislative branch of the Government to grant franchises 
and the executive branch of the Government to put the laws 
into effect. I hope also that the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment—such as, for instance, the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia—may have the right to decide whether 
the executive branch in carrying out the ideas of Congress and 
putting into effect this law, and in granting licenses, shall have 
done anyone an injustice or denied to anyone those privileges 
which it was the intention of Congress that they might have. 

I ask to have appended to my remarks an editorial in the 
Torrington Register of Monday, May 24, 1926. 

There being. no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

REGULATING RADIO 


Ex-Senator John N. Brooks is correct in his opinion that Congress 
should give to the Secretary of Commerce authority to handle the 
matter of radio broadcasting as he has been handling it without au- 
thority. There are three bills before Congress providing for the reg- 
ulation of radio broadcasting, but all of these bills provide for highly 
pald commissioners. One of the bills, known as the Dill bill, provides 
for a commission of five members, each of which would receive a salary 
of $12,000 per year. The White bill, which has already passed the 
House of Representatives, provides the least objectionable plan. It 
would create a commission to assign wave lengths and make necessary 
regulations, but would place actual authority in the hands of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

It is the view of Mr. Brooks, and, in fact, of a great many radio 
enthusiasts and believers in good government, that the creation of a 
commission is unnecessary, extravagant, and not in accordance with 
right principle. The whole thing should be handled as economically 
as possible without the interjection of politics into it. The question 
is one of service to those who listen in on the radio. So far as 
possible there should be satisfactory reception by the public, and 
this can not be obtained without some sort of regulation that would 
not be another source of political corruption. It is feared, and rightly 
so, that if radio broadcasting is put into the hands of a commission 
it will become a means of political propaganda, although if radio 
broadcasting is eventually used for political purposes the publie will 
resent it and compel a change; but meanwhile radio would suffer a 
serious setback, 

The bills which have been put before Congress have back of them 
a desire on the part of politicians to get control of radio broadcasting 
in order to spread their political propaganda among the people. 
While no great harm would come from this from a political stand- 
point, those who have been obtaining some satisfaction from listening 
in on the radio would be deprived of such satisfaction ag they have 
been obtaining. Radio broadcasting would degenerate still further 
than it has since certain business concerns have used broadeasting as 
a means of advertising. 

So many of the radio programs are already free advertising matter 
or free publicity spread abroad under the pretences of entertainment 
that a great many people have already lost interest in radio, and we 
are not sure that the slump in the radio business during the past 
year has not been due to the fact that radio broadcasting has been 
devoted in too large a degree to propaganda of one sort or another. 

This condition of radio broadcasting 1s not a matter of surprise 
when it is considered that those who are entertained or expect to 
be entertained do not pay any fee, except what they have paid in the 
excessive prices of radio sets and supplies. Only the radio manufac- 
turers have been able to provide entertainment to the listeners from 
funds which come from those who are entertained. Broadcasting must 
be paid for from some source of income. There is no other source 
except from the profits from advertising, and consequently it is not 
surprising that most of the radio programs consist of forms of 
advertising, 

Secretary Hoover has done very well so far in the regulation of 
radio broadcasting, and there is no doubt that were he vested with 
full authority in the matter he could and would make further im- 
provements in broadcasting and his successors be depended upon to 
regulate radio broadcasting properly. Certainly the Secretary of 
Commerce, whoever he may be, without regard to political party, 
can be better depended upon to regulate radio broadcasting than any 
commission. There will be less politics than if it Is put into the 
hands of a special commission, and there will be saved to the country 
many thousands of dollars, 
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measure, Which he speaks of as being quite lengthy, is a dupli 
provisions of the existing law of 1912, and also a 
rewriting of the international agreement reached at London in 
There are, of course, some parts of the measure that are 
new; for instance, that portion giving power to the commis- 


| Sion under the Senate committee bill and to the Secretary of 
ferees will instead work out some way whereby we may use | 


Commerce under the bill as it passed the House; but I just 
Want to say that a great deal of this measure is not 
but is simply a rewriting. 

[I want to say also, in answer to the Senator's suggestion 
that Congress should grant these franchises, that in 
that is all well and good, but in practice it 
impossibility. 

As to the wisdom of the amount to be paid the commission- 
ers, or of the provision providing for a commission, I am per 
fectly open to conviction. The committee fixed five commis 
sioners at a salary of $12,000 a year. The bill as it passed the 
House, however, provided for five commissioners to be pald 
$25 a day. I believe a further study of the subject will con 
vince Senators that we can not divide the powers over radio 
into legislative, executive, and judicial, as has been suggested, 
but that they must be combined in some authority, whether it 
be a Cabinet officer or a commission. 

There is a perfecting amendment that I want to call atten- 
tion to on page 44, and I will send it to the desk. It was a 
typographical mistake in a rewriting of the bill as it passed 
the House, and I think the language should be perfected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, is there not an amend- 
ment pending offered by the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DILL. No; he has not offered it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought I heard him offer it. 

Mr. DILL. It has not been read and formally presented, I 
want to dispose of the committee amendments first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment offered on behalf of the committee. 

The Cuter CierK. On page 44, line 16, after the word 
“license,” strike out the words “and/or the permit hereinafter 
required for the construction of a station.” 

Mr. DILL. The reason for striking that language out is 
that the Senate committee bill struck out the required term 
for construction, which was in the bill as it passed the House, 
and in carrying over the language of the House text that was 
included. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. Now I want to offer another amendment, and I 
want to call the attention of the Senate to this amendment, 
because it is rather important. It is to be inserted on 
page 50. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 50, at the end of line 9, strike 
out the period and all of lines 10 to 17, inclusive, and insert 
a comma and the words: 
and there shall be no discrimination as to charges, terms, or service 
to advertisers, 

If any licensee shall permit a broadcasting station to be used by a 
candidate or candidates for any public office, he shall afford equal 
opportunities to all candidates for such public office in the use of such 
broadcasting station: Provided, That such licensee shall have no power 
to censor the material broadcast under the provisions of this paragraph 
and shall not be Hable to criminal! or civil action by reason of any un 
censored utterances thus broadcast. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. May that be stated in connection with 
the text, so that we may understand how the bill would read 
if the amendment should be adopted? 

Mr. DILL. I suggest that the bill be read ag it would be 
if amended. The amendment has been printed, and the Sen- 
ator can get a copy of it. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator offers this amendment? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I offer this amendment as an amendment 
to take the place of the common-carrier provision which was 
in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
requested. 

The Curer Cirerx. The Senator from Washington proposes, 
on page 50, at the end of line 9, to strike out the period and 
all of lines 10 to 17, inclusive, and insert a comma and the 
words “and there shall be no discrimination as to charges, 
terms, or service to advertisers,” so that the first paragraph of 
section 4 would read: 

All matter broadcast by any radio station for which service money, 
or any other valuable consideration is directly or indirectly paid or 
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The clerk will report the amend- 


The amendment will be stated as 
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promised to or charged or accepted by the station so broadcasting, 
from any person, firm, company, or corporation, shall at the time 
the same is so broadcast be announced as paid for or furnished, as 
the case may be, by such person, firm, company, or corporation, and 
there shall be no discrimination as to charges, terms, or service to 
advertisers, 


Mr. DILL. The language down to the end of line 9 is the 
language of the House text, and we simply add that there shall 
be no discrimination as to charges, terms, or service to ad- 
vertisers, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague on the 
committee a question? 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. By this amendment does the Senator pro- 
pose to strike out everything between lines 10 and 17? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; and substitute what I will ask the clerk 
now to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Curer Cierk. Strike out lines 10 to 17, both inclusive, 
and insert: 


If any licensee shall permit a broadcasting station to be used by a }. 


eandidate or candidates for any public office, he shall afford equal 
opportunities to all candidates for sugh public office in the use of such 
broadcasting station: Provided, That such licensee shall have bho power 
to censor the material broadcast under the provisions of this para- 
graph and shall not be liable to criminal or civil action by reason of 
any uncensored utterances thus broadcast. 


Mr. WATSON. The Senator thereby strikes out the pro- 
vision that the licensee shall be deemed to be a common carrier? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. That was put in, as the Senator will re- 
member, after considerable discussion, and there has been a 
rather general agreement among the members of the committee 
that it was an unwise phrase to use because of what would 
result to the broadcasting stations in the present state of 
development, 

Mr. WATSON. I reeall very vividly the discussion in the 
committee with reference to the subject, but I have never re- 
solved the doubt which clouded my own mind with reference 
to the proposition. In other words, if radio transmission be 
interstate commerce, then of necessity must not the agency by 
which the transmission occurs be a common carrier? If it be 
not interstate commerce, what authority has Congress to act 
in the first instance? 

Mr. DILL. 1 will say to the Senator that I think Congress 
has a right to act and control these stations, even though the 
broadcasting of entertainment programs is not in itself inter- 
state commerce, for the reason that undoubtedly wireless tele- 
graph messages are interstate commerce, and in order to pro- 
tect the broadeasting of the point-to-point telegrams, of the 
shore stations to the ships, and other uses, such as transoceanic, 
the Government must also control the broadcasting of matter 
that might not per se be interstate commerce, 

Mr. WATSON. My own thought about it is that Congress 
has the right to regulate interstate commerce and that our 
very authority to regulate radio transmission comes from the 
fact that it is interstate commerce. Otherwise we have no 
jurisdiction, and if it be interstate commerce I can not get 
away from what to my mind is the evident fact that the mes- 
sage transmitted being interstate commerce, the agency which 
transmits it must be a common carrier. I believe that is a 
fundamental legal proposition. I remember that I agreed to 
the amendment in the committee, but it was discussed at great 
length, and I have never freed my mind of the entanglements 
caused by that situation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rather agree with the Senator from In- 
diana, but for a different reason. I think there can be inter- 
state commerce carried on by other agencies than common 
carriers possibly, but it is proposed to strike out the declara- 
tion that the broadcasting station or the agency is a common 
carrier, and then substitute for that language the very definition 
of a common carrier. 

Whenever we declare that a broadcasting station must accept 
without discrimination the service that is asked of it, it is 
made a common carrier. It becomes a common carrier by the 
very fact that we forbid it to discriminate. That is the only 
difference; or substantially the only difference, between a com- 
mon carrier and a private carrier. A private carrier does not 
need to accept for service all the applications that may be 
made to it. It may discriminate. But a public carrier or a 
common earrier can not discriminate between people who desire 
the service to be rendered. The amendment which is now 
proposed is one, in my judgment, of pure form and will lead 
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to some misinterpretation and misunderstanding, for whenever 
we say that the service must be rendered without discrimina- 
tion we have made that agency a common carrier. 

Mr. DILL. There is the difference that under the common- 
carrier provision a radio station is compelled to take any kind 
of broadcasting that anybody wants to offer, which would 
mean that it would take anybody who came in order of the 
person presenting himself and would be compelled to broad- 
cast for an hour's time speeches of any kind they wanted 
to broadcast. This provision simply says that if a radio sta- 
tion permits one candidate for a public office to address the 
listener it must allow all candidates for that public office to 
do so, and to that extent there must be no discrimination. 
The other provision says that advertisers shall be announced 
and the same rate shall be charged each advertiser. It does 
not compel them to take any kind of program that an advyer- 
tiser wants to put on; but if they do accept the program, 
they must charge the same to all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there is something in the statement 
of the Senator from Washington that the broadcasting station 
is made a common carrier as to all candidates for office. 

Mr. DILL. If it permits one candidate—but it need not 
permit any candidate. In other words, a station may refuse to 
allow any candidate to broadcast; but if it allows one candi- 
date for governor to broadcast, then all the candidates for 
governor must have an equal right; but it is not required to 
allow any candidate to broadcast. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there is that distinction. 

Mr. DILL. It can regulate, but it can not discriminate, 
under this provision. When we recall that broadcasting to- 
day is purely voluntary, and the listener-in pays nothing for 
it, that the broadcaster gives it for the purpose of building up 
his reputation, it seemed unwise to put the broadcaster under 
the hampering control of being a common carrier and com- 
pelled to accept anything and everything that was offered him 
so long as the price was paid. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, the Senator understands that 
the effect of the amendment now offered is to deny to all can- 
didates the use of the broadcasting station. 

Mr. DILL. Unless it permits one candidate to use it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator knows that if it permits 
one there will be enough others to insist upon the use of the 
service to take up all the time of the broadcasting stations. 

Mr. DILL. I will say to the Senator that at present they 
are not required to allow anybody to speak over the radio. 
Under the House bill they can allow one man to speak and 
forbid everybody else to speak. I felt that was not the proper 
thing. If a station permitted a candidate for Congress to 
broadcast, then other candidates for Congress should have an 
equal right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My own view of it is that this must become 
a common-carrier service. I think that all the rules we apply 
to common carriers must finally apply to this particular 
agency. I am not going to develop that thought, because it 
would delay the consideration of the bill; but it is obvious to 
me that if we are going to allow it to be used for political pur- 
poses at all, it will become a common carrier as to political 
service, and the Senator is simply providing a situation in 
which broadcasting will be denied to political candidates. 

Mr. DILL. It is now if the broadcasters see fit to deny it. 
I think it would be better to deny it altogether than to allow 
the candidate of one party to broadcast and the candidate of 
the other party not to be able to secure the same right. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. If the Senator’s amendment is adopted 
and becomes the law and a lecturer desired to deliver a lec- 
ture on bolshevism or communism, he would be entitled to do so. 

Mr. DILL. He would not. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I disagree with the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. The amendment only provides for candidates for 
political offices. If a candidate wanted to speak on that sub- 
ject as to his candidacy, then he could deliver such a speech. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. My attention is just at this moment called 
to the fact that the amendment which I have, being the original 
draft, is different from the amendment submitted by the Sena- 
tor. The original draft had in it language which prevented 
the operator from denying the use of the radio to anyone. 

Mr. DILL. That is true, and that is the reason why I have 
offered the new draft. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator accept this 
additional provision to his amendment as offered? 

If any licensee shall permit his »roadcasting station to be so used 
by any such candidate or candidates, such licensee shall be deemed a 
common carrier in interstate commerce for such purpose. 








Mr. DILL. 
the provision we had in the bill, and the broadcasters were so 
opposed to having themselves designated as common carriers 
we thought it unwise at this stage of the development of the 
art to do it. I wish the Senator would not offer the amend- 
ment, because I think it would only complicate the situation. 
of course, if the Senator insists, I should not want to object; 
but I really feel that it would only complicate the situation if 
we use the term “common carrier,” putting them on the basis 
of any other public organization. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I'do not wish to endanger 
the passage of the Senator’s bill, but I have some doubt about 
the provision of this amendment. It seems to me if a licensee 
nermits his station to be used for that purpose that after his 
permission has thus been given the licensee should be deemed 
to be a common carrier to that limited extent. I realize that 


this art or science is in its infancy and that it is rapidly grow- | 


ing. We know very little about it, and hope soon to know 
much more. I propose later to offer an amendment providing 
that no license shall be granted under the terms of the bill to 
extend beyond March 4 of next year, 1927. My reason for 
doing that is that in the meantime the commission will come 
into existence; it will set up its machinery; begin its opera- 
tions, and will develop and, we hope, advance the science. 
Any permit or license granted under the bill, should it become 
a law, extending beyond March 4 of next year would prohibit 
from legislating in such a way as to violate that con- 
tractual right, whereas if we limited the permit under the law 
to March 4 of next year we should have the opportunity dur- 
ing the next session of Congress to take advantage of any 
shortcomings or any mistakes or any deficiencies in the law, 
and cure those by subsequent legislation without violating 
any vested rights under a contract. I shall offer that amend- 
ment later, but, in view of the mature consideration which the 
committee has given to this particular provision, I shall not 
now offer the amendment to it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I appreciate the attitude of the 
Senator from New Mexico. . 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wanted to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico, and also to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington, about the time limit. The objection which occurs to 
my mind—— 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from New Mexico has not offered 
his amendment. I should like to confine the discussion to the 
pending amendment, if I can. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am going to withhold my amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. Then, I shall defer my observa- 
tions to a later time. 

Mr. DILL. I think the Senator from 
HoweE..}] wishes to speak on the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, before we dispose of this matter 
I should like to have the attention of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, as I have not previously read the amendment. It 
would appear to me from the first part of the paragraph, be- 
ginning with line 5, the amendment would mean this, although 
I am sure the Senator does not intend to write this meaning 
into the amendment; that an individual being a candidate for 
an office, Senator of the United States, for example, might be 
invited to speak somewhere on the occasion of some great 
celebration where what he was going to say would be broad- 
casted. He would not talk on the subject of politics at all; 
he might be talking on something entirely free from his inter- 
ests, but in the interests of the community at large. I read in 
this amendment that he could not accept the invitation to 
speak over the radio unless the candidate who might be run- 
ning against him in the same election should be invited likewise 
to speak. I know the Senator from Washington does not mean 
so to provide. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I recognize that the construction 
stated by the Senator from Ohio might be put upon the 
amendment; but, if the Senator will examine the amendment, 
he will find that following this provision is the statement that 
the commission shall make rules and regulations to carry out 
the provision. It seemed to me to be better to allow the 
commission to make rules and regulations governing such 
questions as the Senator has raised rather than to attempt to 
go into the matter in the bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there is another thing to which 
I should like to call the attention of the Senator; and I am 
asking him the question in the best of faith. One of the diffi- 
culties that we have met all along in our consideration was as 
how to avoid censoring and at the time time how to defend 
the broadcasting station from liability for damages. I notice 
that the Senator has written into his amendment this language: 
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Provided, That such licensee shall have no power to the 
material broadcast under the provisions of this paragraph and 
not be liable te criminal or civil action by 


utterances thus broadcast. 


censor 


reason of any 


uncensored 


Is it possible for us to write into law entire exemption from 
liability in a case that might go to court? 


Mr. DILL. I think so. I do not see why we have not 
that power. Perhaps I am wrong in that. However, I may 
say to the Senator that the broadcasting station owners take 


the position that if they are not to censor such material they 
must not be held liable. 

Mr. FESS. I think that is a very tenable position. 

Mr. DILL. I know of no other way in which to write the 
language to be fair to them; at least, I am willing to let it be 
tried out. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I know the spirit that is actuat- 
ing the Senator from Washington in trying to Word his amend- 
ment; I am with him in trying to do it; but the language I 
think is somewhat involved. 

Mr. DILL. I am sure the subject will be considered by the 
conferees, because I am certain there will be 
it in the other body. Now, I yield to the 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, radio affords such a unique 
facility of publicity that one has to think very carefully lest he 
go astray, thinking of newspapers and reasoning by analogy. 
This vehicle for publicity is entirely different from any other 
with which we are familiar. We have tens of thousands of 
nbewspapers, magazines, and other publications, but there is 
now from necessity, and will be hereafter, only a limited num- 
ber of radio stations. As the Senator from Washington stated 
yesterday, the total number of stations that are now authorized 
for broadcasting is about 500, and those radio stations differ 
greatly as to area covered. Some merely have a radius of 50 or 
100 miles; others a radius of four or five hundred miles; and 
there are certain great interests in this country that have radio 
stations which practically cover the United States. 

We are all familiar with the results of propaganda, its dan- 
gers and its advantages; and the question which we are called 
upon to settle now is how the public may enjoy the advantages 
of broadcasting and avoid the dangers that may result there- 
from. It must be recognized that, so far as principles and 
policies are concerned, they are major in political life; candi- 
dates are merely subsidiary. We recognized that fact when 
this bill was formulated, and provided that if a radio station 
allowed the discussion of a public quesiion it must afford, if re- 
quested, an opportunity to present the other side. 

I think it was the view of the committee that if any subject 
was to be presented to the public by any of the limited number 
of stations, the other side should have the right to use the 
same forum; and if such privilege were not to be granted, 
then there should be no such forum whatever. As a conse- 
quence, the committee inserted the paragraph that now appears 
in this bill on page 50, which provides: 


opposition 
Senator 


Lo 
from 


If any licensee shall permit a broadcasting station to be used as 
aforesaid, or by a candidate or candidates for any public office, or for 
the discussion of any question affecting the public, he shall make no 
discrimination as to the use of such broadcasting station, and with 
respect to said matters the licensee shall be deemed a common carrier 
in interstate commerce. 


Note the words “ with respect to sald matters.” 

Mr. President, to perpetuate in the hands of a comparatively 
few interests the opportunity of reaching the public by radio 
and allowing them alone to determine what the public shall 
and shall not hear is a tremendously dangerous course for Con- 
gress to pursue. Only recently a public official called my atten- 
tion to the fact that he was invited to utilize a radio station 
of one of the great broadcasting companies; that when he 
appeared to speak they insisted on censoring his remarks and 
blue-penciled certain portions criticizing “ Pittsburgh plus.” 
They said, “ You can not talk about that.” Are we to consent 
to the building up of a great publicity vehicle and allow it to 
be controlled by a few men, and empower those few men to 
determine what the public shall hear? 

It may be urged that we do that with the newspapers. Yes, 
that is true; but anyone is at liberty to start a newspaper and 
reply. Not so with a broadcasting station. However, there 
are only about 500 who are allowed the privilege of conduct- 
ing broadcasting stations, and there are not as many broad- 
easting stations as there are fingers on one of my hands—not 
more than that—that have the privilege of covering the entire 
United States. Facts were brought out before the committee 
to show that already plans were on foot to buy up and mo- 
nopolize stations in various areas of the country, and that as 
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high as $100,000 had been paid for the transfer of a broadcast- 
ing license; in fact, if I remember correctly, it was intimated 
that $250,000 was paid in one case. If any public question is 
to be discussed over the radio, if the affirmative is to be offered, 
the negative should be allowed upon request also, or neither 
the affirmative nor the negative should be presented, 

We furthermore provided in this bill that if one candidate 
was allowed to address his constituency his opponents should 
be allowed to make addresses also, and if all could not have 
this privilege then no one should have the privilege. Is not 
that fair and just? 

If such a course is correct with reference to candidates, how 
much more important is it respecting public questions? 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
there? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wuurs in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 
Mr. HOWELL. 
Mr. HEEFLIN. 


Yes. 

It is very necessary that somebody should 
control the charge. If we do not provide that some one shall 
have authority to say to some extent how much shall be 
charged, only the rich can afford to use the radio. The fees 
can be fixed so high that the poor.man will not be able to use it. 

Mr. HOWELL. An attempt is made in this bill to provide 
that the rates shall not be discriminatory; but, Mr. President, 
nnother factor enters the equation besides mere money. It 
is the will of the owner of the station. That magnifies the 
importance of the view the Senator from Alabama has called 
to the attention of the Senate. We are not trying merely to 
place the privilege of broadcasting within the reach of all so 
far as cost is concerned, but we want to place it within the 
reach of all for the discussion of public questions when one 
side or the other is allowed to be presented. 

Mr. President, it is recognized that the Democratic Party 
stands for free trade or a very much modified tariff: On the 
other hand, it is recognized that the Republican Party stands 
for a protective tariff. Under this amendment as proposed 
by the Senator from Oregon a reduction of the tariff could not 
he discussed over an eastern radio station. They could pre- 
vent it. It might be that in southern sections a discussion of 
the tariff question from the Republican point of view would 
not be allowed; but is that a favorable situation respecting 
publicity? 

Mr. President, if all candidates can not be heard, none should 
be heard. If both sides of a question can not be heard over a 
particular radio station, none should be heard. I can not 
emphasize this too strongly. It is a matter of tremendous im- 
portance, because every day radio is reaching more and more 
homes, and there are great interests in this country—for in- 
stance, the General Electric Co., which can thus enter nearly 
every equipped home in the United States with their radio sta- 
tions. They have them hooked up so that one station receives 
what another sends out. Moreover, the General Electric Co. 
and the Radio Corporation of America have been afforded the 
most powerful stations in the United States, If the Senator 
from Tennessee had made application for a radio station at the 
early stage of this development, three or four years ago, he 
probably would have received a license for a 500-watt plant; 
but the Radio Corporation has obtained permission for a 10- 
kilowatt plant capable of reaching almost to the uttermost 
limits of the United States. Are we going to allow these great 
interests to utilize their stations to disseminate the kind of 
publicity only of which they approve and leave no opportunity 
for the other side of public questions to reach the same audi- 
ence? 

The Senator from Washington has left in the bill a provi- 
sion respecting camlidates. It is important, but it has not any- 
thing like the importance of the provision he has stricken 
out—the discussion of publie questions. 

The discussion of public questions by radio is reaching the 
youth of the country, and will have a tremendous effect in the 
formation of their views, The youth of the country are listen- 
ing in constantly. In fact, the larger proportion of the radio 
audience ts the youth of the country. Give me control of the 
character of the matter that goes out over our broadcasting sta- 
tions and I will mold the views of the next generation. 

Again, as important as the rights of candidates are, do they 
compare in importance with some of the questions that are 
presented to the electorate of your municipalities at nearly 
every election? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly, 
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Mr. DILL. I sympathize with a great deal of what the 
Senator is saying, but I want to remind the Senator of the 
danger of having the words “public questions” in the bill. 

That is such a general term that there is probably no ques 
tion of any interest whatsoever that could be discussed but 
that the other side of it could demand time; and thus a radio 
station would be placed in the position that the Senator from 
Iowa mentions about candidates, namely, that they would have 
to give all their time to that kind of discussion, or no public 
question could be discussed. 

As I say, I sympathize with the Senator's position; but the 
opposition to that was so strong in the minds of many that it 
seemed to me wise not to put it in the bill at this time, but to 
await developments, and get this organization to functioning, 
and the bill can be amended in the future. 

I just wanted to leave that idea with the Senator as to my 
reasons for taking the view I do. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, abuses have already become 
evident. We do not need to wait to find out about these 
abuses. If you think to-day the radio stations are ready to 
comply with your request for publicity, you are very much 


‘mistaken. 


Mr. President, we ought to meet these abuses now, and not 
enact a bill which in the future it will be very difficult to 
change, when these great interests more and more control the 
stations of this country; and that, apparently, is the future 
of broadcasting. 

I was discussing the importance of issues pending before your 
municipalities and your counties aud your States. Not long 
ago I knew of a case where there was submitted the question 
of granting a franchise to a public-utility corporation, and the 
radio station in that locality presented only one side of the 
question and presented it constantly. Under this bill as re- 
ported that could not have been done. That station would 
have had to be silent upon that particular question, or it would 
have had to allow both sides to present their views. 

Inasmuch as we are regulating radio because of its inter- 
state character, to deny that it is a common carrier seems to 
be almost an absurdity. Are we to regard every other form 
of the transmission of information, such as the telephone and 
the telegraph, as common carriers and say the radio is not 
a common carrier? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does not the Senator make a distinction 
between the radio and the telephone and the telegraph, in that 
the radio makes no direct charge, whereas the others are in the 
busine&s of serving the public for direct pay? Of course, | 
know that these radio corporations make money indirectly ; but 
up to this time no system has been evolved whereby they may 
charge directly those whom they entertain. 

I may go further and say this, if the Senator will permit 
me—— 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Those engaged in that service must fur- 
nish a program; otherwise no one would be interested. We 
know that at certain times we are to hear certain things. If 
they are made common carriers, one wishing to advertise goods, 
automobiles or any other commodity, would have to be served, 
and the radio would be deprived of the incentive which it now 
has of getting a certain program which the broadcasting sta- 
tions must prepare in advance, in order to give a regular enter- 
tainment at regular hours, to comply with the hours in which 
their licenses specify they may entertain. If they had gone to 
the expense of preparing a program, and some one wished to 
advertise something, there would be no inducement on the part 
of the public to listen in, except those interested in the discus- 
sion of that particular subject. 

I merely suggest that thought. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Louisiana to the fact that, so far as advertise- 
ments are concerned, under this bill as reported radio is not 
to be deemed a common carrier. What is provided in section 
4 is this: 


With respect to said matters the licensee shall be deemed a common 
carrier in interstate commerce. 


What matters? Speeches by candidates and discussions of 
public questions. The bill does not provide that if a radio 
station affords advertising or somebody advertises over a radio 
station everyone shall have the right to do so. This simply 
refers, so far as the common-carrier feature is concerned, to 
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the discussion of public questions and the speeches of can- 
didates. 

It was my opinion at the time we discussed this section in the 
Interstate Commerce Committee that we ought to go further, 
that we ought to be more explicit as to the treatment of can- 
didates. I also urged that we limit the negative or affirmative 
of a question resulting from a prior broadcasting to a reply 
by one, and, if a number had applied for the privilege, that they 
should choose a representative, and finally under certain cir- 
cumstances they should draw lots. These problems could be 
solved so that it would be no burden to a station. 

A plan is practicable whereby if the station allows a person 
to discuss one side of a question it can limit the right to dis- 
cuss the other side to one individual and without material 
discrimination. But it was thought by the committee that the 
details were burdensome and too complicated, therefore the 
following clause was added in lieu of such details: 


It shall be the duty of the commission to adopt and promulgate 
rules and regulations that will carry the above provision into effect. 


I have no doubt but this provision might be effective, and yet 
I do not feel that it goes as far and will be as effective as the 
other suggestion we had before us at that time. 

Mr. President, I can not impress too strongly upon the Sen- 
ate the fact that we are dealing with a supervehicle of pub- 
licity. Many do not appreciate its possibilities and what it is 
doing to-day, and unless we now exercise foresight we will 
wake up some day to find that we have created a Franken- 
stein monster, because, as I have already stated, there are at 
the present time room for only 500 broadcasting stations. The 
great majority of them are local, while two or three great 
interests cover the United States. 

The time to check abuses is at the beginning, in the infancy of 
the development of this great vehicle of publicity, and, in my 
opinion, we should not do anything less than that which the 
committee recommended as section 4, on page 50 of this bill. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, by unanimous agreement 
entered into yesterday the Senate is to recess at 5.30 o'clock. 
It is now 10 minutes before 5, and I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Washington that if he does not expedite the pas- 
sage of this measure and get action on it in the Senate this 
afternoon, it is my opinion that we will have no radio legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress. 

There are several provisions of this measure that do not 
meet with my approval, including the section which creates the 
commission, and section 13, which permits Government radios 
to operate in competition with privately owned radios. I 
much prefer the present law to section 18 and it is my opinion 
that where there are privately owned radios able to take care 
of business, the Government radiog should not compete with 
them. 

Notwithtanding the fact that there are provisions in this 
‘measure that I do pot approve, I am willing to vote for the 
measure in order to get it into conference, to the end that the 
conferees of the House and the Senate might get together and 
iron out the differences between the two bodies and give us a 
measure that will be fair and just to every interest concerned. 

I make the suggestion that the Senator from Washington 
expedite the passage of this measure and get a vote on it before 
we recess here this afternoon. 

Mr. DILL. Very well, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. I have an amendment that was omitted in the 
bill, which provides that distress signals must be recognized. 
It is part of the international London agreement, omitted by 
mistake. 

The PRESIDING 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 52, at the end of line 11, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

All radio stations, including Government stations and stations on 
board foreign vessels when within the territorial waters of the United 
States, shall give absolute priority to radio communications or signals 
relating to ships in distress; shall cease all sending on frequencies or 
wave lengths which will interfere with hearing a radio communication 
or signal of distress, and, except when engaged in answering or aiding 
the ship in distress, shall refrain from sending any radio communica- 
tions or signals until] there is assurance that no interference will be 
caused with the radio communications or signals relating thereto, and 
shall assist the vessel in distress, so far as possible, by complying with 
its instructions. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 


to the amendment offered by the Senator ftom Washington. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
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Mr. DILL. I have one more amendment, which is a substi- 
tute for the appropriation. The appropriation will not be neces- 
sary if this amendment should be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page strike out lines 7 to 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


state the 


5S, ll, 

Sec. 22. The unexpended balance of the moneys appropriated in the 
item for “ wireless communication laws,” under the 
of Navigation” in Title III of the act entitled 
priations for the 


caption sureau 
“An act making appro 
Departments of State and Justice and for the judi 
and for the Departments of Commerce and for the fiscal 
year ending June 1927, and for other approved April 
29, 1926, shall be available both for incurred in the 
administration of this act and for the 
specified In such item. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
be necessary for the administration of 
specified in such item. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of 
amendment? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the bill provides an appropriation 
of $350,000. @n investigation I find that the Department of 
Commerce appropriation bill carries an appropriation of $335,- 
000 for radio purposes, and, after consulting with the drafting 
division, I had this amendment prepared, providing that if this 
bill shall become a law, and we provide for a commission, the 
appropriation now available for the coming year for radio in 
the Department of Commerce shall be available for the commis- 
sion, and the further provision that other sums may be appro- 
priated, so that if a deficiency were found it could be pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I 
amendment, with that explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Culler CLerk. On page 44, line 8, insert the following: 
(d) and in case of the broadcasting of music hereafter copyrighted, 
each licensee shall have equal rights with all other licensees of similar 
stations to the use of such music upon the payment of such rates to 
the copyright owner as may be fixed by the commission after publi 
hearings; and the commission shall have the power to regulate such 
rates from time to time after public hearings. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just a word or two. The 
purpose of this améndment is to prevent the extension of a 
condition that exists in broadcasting. 

Under the present system a corporation in the city of New 
York called the American Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers buys up about 90 per cent of all the musical compo- 
sitions. They have about 90 per cent of the popular music in 
their control, and under the copyright law they claim the power 
to prohibit any broadcasting station from broadcasting any of 
that music, because it is copyrighted. In other words, they 
claim that.nnder the present copyright law they have not only 
the right to sell the musical compositions but to say by whom 
and how and where they shall be broadcast. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just one moment. Let me state 
ease, and then I will be perfectly willing to yield to 
Senator. 

The situation is just this: If a singer buys a piece of music 
from this concern and sings it over the radio, in addition to the 
price she has to pay for the piece of music she has to pay to 
this enormous concern in New York, which controls the situa- 
tion, for the privilege of singing the music over the radio. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr.-: McKELLAR. In just one moment. Let me state the 
ease to the Senator, and then I shall take pleasure in yielding. 
The result is that the broadcasting stations all over the coun- 
try have to pay tribute to this concern, which buys up various 
copyrights on music. 

In my judgment, it was never dreamed for a moment that 
the composer of a piece of music, much less the transferee of 
the copyright, would have the power to follow the piece of 
copyrighted music and say to a prospective buyer, “ You not 
only shall pay the price fixed for the copyrighted piece of music, 
but I am not going to let you sing it for profit, I am not going 
to let you play it for profit, unless you pay tribute to the owner 
of the copyright.” 


clary, Labor, 


3u, purposes,” 

expenditures 
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There has been a decision of a court to the effect that while 
radio was not in the contemplation of those who prepared and 
passed the copyright law, still, by interpretation, the owner 
of the copyright has that right, and the Supreme Court dis- 
missed an appeal without passing upon the question, in words 
at least. Upon that decision it is claimed the owner of the 
copyright has the right to which I have referred. 

it is explicitly provided in the decision of the court that it 
is a matter for Congress to deal with, and I want to call the 
attention of the Senator to this amendment of mine in dealing 
with it. It does not undertake to change past conditions at all, 
It refers to music which may be copyrighted hereafter: 

in case of the broadcasting of music hereafter copyrighted, each 
licensee shall have equal rights with all other licensees. 


Is not that right? How can one vote against it? Here is a 
great method of communication between the States. It is in- 
terstate commerce, and we have a perfect right to legislate 
about it. But when we are undertaking to regulate all ques- 
tions in connection with radio, why should we leave this great 
monopoly in control of a doubtful right, of an unjust right, of 
an unfair right’ Why should not the broadcasters be taken 
care of? This is a great discovery, one of the greatest the 
country bas ever known. Why should we let some of our citi- 
zens or one of our citizens, as in this case, control the whole 
situation to the disadvantage of all the rest of Qur citizens? 

The amendment provides further: 


That each licensee shall bave equal rights with all other licensees of 
similar stations to the use of such music upon the payment of such 
rates to the copyright owner as may be fixed by the commission after 
public hearing, and the commission shall have the power to regulate 
such rates from time to time after pulhlic hearings. 


Mr. BORAITL Has the Senator’s amendment been printed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has not. I offered it only a few min- 
utes ago. Of course the owners of the various copyrights 
are here working against it. They have been working against 
it for six years. Innumerable hearings have been held, and 
they have been able up to this time to prevent any legislation 
which would regulate broadcasting by radio. It seems to me 
that we should do the fair thing, the just thing, of putting it in 
the bands of the commission to regulate the price. If it is the 
law, and I, assuming it is the law, that these gentlemen are 
entitled to certain copyright advantages, then we ought not to 
allow them to create in themselves a great monopoly for the 
control of such a wonderful thing as broadcasting in radio, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is difficult to remember the details 
of the amendment just from hearing it read. May I ask the 
Senator if the amendment would create the situation that a 
composer would be compelled to permit his music to be played 
whether he wanted it or not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; not at all. It not only does not do 
that but it protects the author by permitting that the commis- 
sion shall fix a reasonable price for it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is just the point. That is what 
I was asking about. Is the commission to have power under 
the amendment sufficient to authorize it to grant permission to 
a broadcasting company to publish or broadcast a certain piece 
of music, after hearing as to price to be paid to the composer, 
regardless of the composer's wishes in the matter? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the owner of the copyright could 
unquestionably refuse to allow the broadcasting station to use 
his music, under the holding of the court of appeals. If that 
is so, he need not do it, but if he undertakes to sell to the 
broadcaster, then the commission has a right to regulate the 
price. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then the composer has no more control 
over his property? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course he has. The object of a copy- 
right and the only object of the composer or the principal 
object of the composer in copyrighting is to make money by 
selling. The amendment recognizes his right to sell not only 
the written notes which he has been selling heretofore but 
gives him the right to sell the use of the notes to make the 
sounds that are made by those who furnish the music. In 
that way it enlarges his field of operations, it seems to me, 
and there onght to be a regulation of it. This is exactly like 
regulating the rates on railroads or the rates on telegrams and 
telephones. Surely there is no unusual principle involved in 
the matter. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator read the 
amendment again? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will. I am quite sure that upon care- 
ful consideration of it there will be no objection on the part 
of any Senator. I regret that it was not printed so I could 
have distributed it to all Senators. It reads as follows: 


And in case of the broadcasting of music hereafter copyrighted, 
each licensee shall have equal rights with all other licensees of similay 
stations to the use of such music upon the payment of such rates to 
the copyright owner as may be fixed by the commission after public 
hearings, and the commission shall have the power to regulate such 
rates from time to time afier public hearing. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is, as I understood the amendment, when 
it was first read. I can not conceive of any other construc- 
tion upon the amendment than that the commission would 
have a perfect right to fix the rate and give it to all appli- 
cauts for distribution over the radio. 

Mr, McKELLAR. If they permit one licensee to have it, 
then surely the Senator would not object to other licensees 
having it. 

*Mr. SMOOT. I think it goes further than that. I think 
that evey if the author of a piece of music decided that it 
should never be used except by one particular class of amuse- 
ment or for home purposes or for particular gatherings, and 
for that purpose only, under the Senator's amendment he would 
be compelled to let anybody use it for any purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator's proposition is equivalent to 
saying to Mr. Berlin, for instance—and I will advertise him a 
little to that extent, though he does not need it—-who wrote 
the popular air, “Always,” if he wanted to confine it to New 
York City alone and said he would not permit it to be used at 
any’ other place, that he ought to be allowed to have that right. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the case to which I had reference. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. This is a tremendously big question, and I think 
probably I am more familiar with it than any other Senator 
because I have gone into it so thoroughly. I dislike to see 
Senators become involved in a discussion of the measure at 
this time to an extent that will make it impossible to pass the 
bili. I wish we could have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am willing to vote on it now. 

Mr. DILL. I think we are ready to vote on it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I carried the copyright act 
through the Senate, and I think I am pretty well acquainted 
with the law. I have not any doubt that if the amendment is 
adopted, the owner of a copyright would have no power over 
his production at all so far as the radio is concerned. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to ask the Senator by what prin- 
ciple of “justice he would give the commission the right to take 
one’s property and exercise jurisdiction over it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment proyides that if he sells 
it to one, he must sell to all alike. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why should he do that? If a man has a 
horse, he has the right to sell it wherever he pleases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator knows this same principle 
applies to those who have electricity to sell in the form of 

wer. 
ae CARAWAY. Oh, that is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is exactly the same thing. One 
sells light and the other sells sound, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator thinks there is no difference 
between brains and electricity? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am going to yield the floor and ask for 
a vote on the matter. The Senator from Washington is right. 
It is getting late and he wants to get fhe bill in conference. 
I am willing to take the best judgment of the Senate on the 
amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, before this subject is disposed 
of, I desire to say that it has been the subject of very pro- 
longed hearings on the part of the Committee on Patents, and 
that it expresses a contest between the broadcaster on the one 
side and the authors and publishers on the other. I agree with 
the Senator in charge of the bill that it is too large a subject 
and involves too much to become entangled with the bill under 
consideration. It seems to me that it can be dealt with at some 
future time in a more deliberate and careful way. It involves 
a proposal to fix prices on the products or productions of 
authors and publishers. The committee went into that matter 
under a bill introduced by the Senator in charge of the pending 
bill, examined its provisions and took testimony, and after the 
hearings were closed it was the opinion of the committee that 
the subject should remain ,undealt with until the bill which 
was under consideration dealing with the radio question should 
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he finally disposed of. Therefore, I hope the amendment will | ment in writing of the facts and the grounds for its decision as 


t prevail. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no disposition to 
prolong the discussion of this matter indefinitely, but I should 
cdo so if there were any prospect of the amendment being 
igreed to. 


One has but to read the copyright law to know what was 
intended by its framers. It gives the owner the right “to 
deliver or authorize the delivery of the copyrighted work in 
nublie for profit if it be a lecture, sermon, address, or similar 
production.” 


In the case referred to by the Senator from Tennessee, the | 


ease of Remick against American Automobile Accessories Co., 
it was plainly stated by the court of appeals: 


The statute giving exclusive rights in copyright publications may 
not anticipated by if fairly 


construed, such situations come within its intent and meaning. 


be applied to new situations, Congress, 


And further it was said in that case: 


The broadeasting by radio of a copyrighted musical composition by 

manufacturing corporation which maintained and operated the 
broadeasting station for advertising purposes held a public perform- 
ance for profit and an infringement of the copyright. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator leaves that case will 
the Senator permit me to read just another clause in it show- 
ing that it is a matter that the Congress ought to regulate? In 
the same opinion from which the Senator quoted it is said: 


Bills have been {ntroduced in both House and Senate to permit 
broadcasting without infringing copyrights. The rights of composer, 
producer, performer, and the public under this method of reproduction 
are eminently matters for considered legislation. 


Mr. COPELAND. We have 5,000 composers who have writ- 
ten compositions. They have a right to be protected, and for 
the benefit of the Senate I think I will quote a few words from 
Mr. Justice Holmes. This is good language, as well as good 
argument. Speaking about the performances in public eating 
places he said: 

These are part of a total for which the public pays, and the fact 
that the price of the whole is attributed to a particular item which 
those present are expected to order is not important. It is true that 
the music is not the sole object, but neither is the food, which prob- 
ably could be got cheaper elsewhere. The object is a repast in sur- 
roundings that to people having limited powers of conversation or dis- 
liking the rival noise give a luxurious pleasure not to be had from 
eating a silent meal. If music did not pay it would be given up. If 
it pays it pays out of the public’s pocket, Whether it pays or not, the 
purpose of employing it is profit, and that is enough. 


It is perfectly clear that the law protects the composers, and 
it would be an imposition upon genius if the Senate to-day were 
to adopt the amendment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, Further, to indulge in price fixing, which the amend- 
ment imposes upon the public, is in itself, as I see it, in this 
case an outrageous thing and an invasion of the public interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I should like 
to have a vote on the amendment which was discussed yester- 
day afternoon giving the right of a court review in certain 
cases to licensees. I realize that the Senate is not in the situ- 
ation for lengthy discussion of this subject, and I myself will 
not claim the right to discuss it at length at this time. I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The Curer CrerK. On page 47, at the end of line 4, it is 
proposed to insert the following paragraph: 


Any applicant for a license whose application is refused by the com- 
mission, and any holder of a license revoked by the commission, shall 
have the right to appeal from such refusal or revocation to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia by filing with said court, within 
20 days after the decision complained of is effective, notice in writing 
of said appeal and of the reasons therefor: Provided, That any holder 
of a license revoked by the commission shall have the right to appeal 
ft the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia or the district 
court of the United States in which the apparatus licensed is operated. 

The commission shall be notified of said appeal by service upon it, 
prior to the filing thereof, of a certified copy of said appeal and of the 
reasons therefor. Within 20 days after the filing of said appeal the 
commission shall file with the court the originals or certified copies of 
all papers and evidence presented to it upon the original application 
for a permit or license or in the hearing upon said order of revoca- 
tion, and also a like copy of its decision thereon and a full state- 


found and 


given by It. Within 20 days after the filing of said 
statement by the commission either party may give notice to the 
court of his desire to adduce additional eviden Said notice shall be 
in the form of a verified petition stating the nature and character of 
| safd additional evidence, and the court may thereupon order such evi 
dence to be taken in such manner and upon such terms and conditions 
as it may deem proper, 
At the earliest convenient time the court shall hear, review. and 


| 
| 


determine the appeal upon said record and evidence, and may alter or 


revise the decision appealed from and enter such judgment as to it 
may seem just. The revision by the court shall be confined to the 
points set forth in the reasons of appeal 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to say that this amend- 


ment is in practically the same form as the House provision, 
and I leave it to the Senate to vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before this amendment shall 
be agreed to I wish to ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
a question which may be pertinent in view of the amendment. 
Is there anything in the bill providing in case the applicant 
for a permit is found to be acting in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law or controls a monopoly that the commission may 
pass upon the question? 

Mr. DILL. The bill provides that in case anybody has been 
convicted under the Sherman antitrust law or any other law 
relating to monopoly he shall be denied a license; but the bill 
does not attempt to make the commission the judge as to 
whether or not certain conditions constitute a monopoly; it 
rather leaves that to the court. 

Mr. BORAH. Is there any provision in the bill enabling the 
ve to examine that question upon application being 

led? 

Mr. DILL. The bill provides that when an application shall 
be made all of the traffic agreements with other radio organiza- 
tions shall be set out under oath, and the commission may 
require any other information that it may deem desirable to 
enable it to determine whether or not the application should be 
granted. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I realize the conditions under 
which we are proceeding here; so I am not going to undertake 
to urge an amendment carrying out my suggestion, although 
I want the Recorp to bear evidence of the fact that I think 
such an amendment should be incorporated in the bill, and 
I ask to have inserted in the Recorp, in connection with my 
remarks, subdivision (f), on page 13 of the bill which I have 
introduced in the Senate upon this subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


(f) On the information disclosed by the applicant in his application, 
the commission shall determine if the applicant, or any corporation or 
association affiliated therewith, through stock control or otherwise, is 
engaged directly or indirectly in a violation or in an attempt to violate 
the antitrust laws or the Federal Trade Commission act, approved 
September 26, 1914, as amended. If the commission determines that 
the applicant is so engaged, it shall serve notice of its determination 
upon the applicant by registered mail and give him due notice and 
opportunity for public hearing in respect of such determination. At 
the hearing the applicant shall be entitled to be represented in person 
or by counsel, and to submit further evidence, oral or written, in 
respect of the violation. After such hearing, or opportunity therefor, 
the commission shall make its decision in writing, setting forth its 
findings of fact and rulings of law. If the commission finds that the 
applicant is engaged in any violation of or in an attempt fo violate any 
such antitrust law or the Federal Trade Commission act, as amended, 
the commission shall refuse the issuance of the license. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, on yesterday I expressed my 
view about this amendment. I do not intend now to discuss it. 
I am simply, howtver, putting on record my view that the 
amendment will render the provision unconstitutional, and will 
also render it absolutely inoperative. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask my colleague if there 
is any provision in the Senate amendment for a review by a 
court? 

Mr. DILL. At present there is none. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is it the idea of the committee 
that there should be no such provision whatever in the pro- 
posed law, or did they hope in conference to work out the dif- 
ference between the Senate and the House over the matter of 
review ? 

Mr. DILL. A majority of the committee voted to strike 
from the bill which I had introduced the court appeal pro- 
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vision. There ts, however, such a provision in the House bill; 
so that the matter would be in conference. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The matter would be in con- 
ference? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 


Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]) obviously is so import- 
ant and so necessary that I shall feel constrained if it shall 
not be accepted—and I do not make this statement by way of 
a threat—to ask for another vote in the Senate, and, perhaps, 
to protract the discussion, hoping to convince the Senate of the 
imperative necessity of the provision. 

1 am astounded at the observation which has been made 
by the learned Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. I can not 
conceive of a measure of this character, with a board having 
such arbitrary power, not affording an opportunity for a 
judicial review of the proceedings of the board proposed to 
be created by the bill. 

SeveraAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not want to rest under 
that imputation. There is abundant opportunity to review the 
action of the commission. My position is that there can be 
no appeal from an administrative body to a judicial body. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Roginson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I wish to pre- 
sent a further amendment, which provides for a division of the 
territory of the United States into five zones. I ask the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Washington to the amendment which 
I am about to offer. I have not had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it with him. This provision was in the House bill, and 
I think it was also in the bill offered by the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Boran]. There is, however, this difference between the 
Borah provision and the House provision. The House provi- 
sion requires that the membership of the commission shall con- 
sist of citizens each of whom at the time of appointment was a 
resident of one of the five respective zones. 

I will not take the time of the Senate to discuss in detail 
this proposal, but the object of it is apparent, and that is to 
give to every portion of the country fair representation on the 
commission, so as to safeguard against partiality and improper 
treatment of the different sections. I submit the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 33, after line 5, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


For the purposes of this act the United States fs divided into five 
zones, as follows: The first zone shall embrace the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; the second zone shall embrace the 
States of Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Kentucky ; the third zone shall embrace the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippl, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma; the fourth zoae shall em- 
brace the States of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri; and the 
fifth zone shall embrace the States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, Call- 
fornia, the Territory of Hawaii, and Alaska. The membership of the 
commission shall consist of resident citizens at the time of appoint- 
ment of each of the five respective zones. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question Is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to make a request for 
unanimous consent, if I may. There are only one or two 
more amendments, I think, to be offered to the bill. 

Mr. KING. I have one. a 

Mr. DILL. And there is an unanimous-consent agreement 
that we shall take a recess at 5.30 o'clock. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate continue in session until 6 o'clock, 
if necessary, in order to ascertain if we can not finish this 
bill to-night, because, unless the bill can go to conference to- 
morrow, I think there is no hope of getting legislation on 
this subject by Saturday if we shall adjourn finally on that 
day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BLEASBE. I object. 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
this amendment or any other amendment. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I did not object to the amend- 
ment, but I objected to the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not going to object to the amend- 
ment, although I do not know whether it proposes a proper 
classification for Virginia, for I feel that this bill ought to be 
passed promptly. I have not read the provisions of the Dill 
bill, but I think some measure on the subject ought to be 
enacted, or else we will be in a very bad condition, especially 
in view of the rapid development of radio. Consequently, I 
shall vote for the Dill bill, without knowing much about it, 
and for the different amendments, for the purpose of getting 
the bill to conference, in order, if possible, to secure its enact- 
ment, for some measure on the subject seems to me to be 
absolutely necessary. , 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I say that if we 
are going to pass this bill in three minutes, Senators ought not 
to offer amendments of such great importance? The pending 
amendment proposes a method by which the zoning principle is 
to be employed in connection with the commission. I have 
heard that proposal made in connection with other important 
Federal commissions, but they have been rejected. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what is the 
use of offering an amendment at all if it is not an important 
amendment, and why should the Senate deal with a bill at all 
if we are to be limited to unimportant and irrelevant amend- 
ments? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is taking up my time. I 
want to get through, so that this bill may be passed, but these 
amendments can not be adopted without causing discussion. 
The Senator from Washington has asked that this bill be 
passed in three minutes, and yet this kind of an amendment 
is proposed to it. I hope it will not be adopted. 

Mr. DILL. I wish to say this about the amendment: I am 
willing to vote either way, because the same provision is in the 
House bill, and it will be in conference in either case. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have not said anything about 
this bill, because I wanted to hear the discussion. I have 
taken the position heretofore, and I take it now, that we have 
commissions enough in this country to dictate to the people 
what to do. We have planks in our platforms against com- 
missions, but we come here and ourselves take part in creating 
other commissions. The air belongs to the people, and I do not 
see how Congress has any right to say who shall talk and who 
shall not talk and who shall have a radio and who shall not 
have one. Nor can I see why a board to be appointed by the 
President of the United States has any right to say anything 
about whether one man shall make a speech over the radio for 
the Democratic Party or another man shall make a speech over 
the radio for the Republican Party. 

This is a free country, and if a man wants to make a speech 
he should be allowed to make it. If a private company has a 
radio apparatus over which a man wants to speak and the 
people want to hear him and he can make arrangements with 
the company to make his speech, he ought to have the right 
to make it. 

I want to know the kind of board we are likely to get. Who 
is going to be on the board? Before I vote for a bill to create 
any more commissions in this country, I should like to find out 
who are to be on the commission, what their politics is, what 
their religion is. I should like to know a little bit about 
what religious doctrine is going to be allowed to be talked, 
I should like to know whether this board is going to say that 
a man shall be allowed to go around and tell whether or not 
he came from a monkey or whether he believes in the religion 
of Jesus Christ. That is why I am opposed to this bill, and 
that is why, like the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortH], I do not think that these amendments should now be 
presented here. I agree with the Senator from Arkansas that 
no amendment ought to be offered unless it is an important 
amendment, but, if it is an important amendment, then there 
is not any reason in the world why we should have any gag 
rule and why every Senator should not be given an opportunity 
to express his opinion as to whether or not he wants that 
amendment put into the bill. 


RECESS . 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 5.30 o’clock 
having arrived—— 

Mr. BLEASB. I thank you, Mr. President, for calling at- 
tention to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
unanimous-consent agreement previously entered into, 
Senate will stand in recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 


In accordance with the— 
the 
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EVENING SESSION 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The six enrolled bills last received from the House of Repre- 
sentatives this afternoon, which had previously been signed by 
the Speaker, were signed by the President pro tempore. 


HOPI INDIAN LANDS LN NORTHERN ARIZONA-—-RESERVATION DESIRED 
FOR HOPI INDIANS 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted as 
part of the CONGRESSION AL Recorp and appropriately referred a 
letter in the nature of a petition signed by the chiefs of the 
Hopi Indians in northern Arizona praying for necessary au- 
thorization on the part of the Government for a separate and 
individual reservation, and I recall the exhibition of the select 
Indians sent by the tribe to give a demonstration of the well- 
known Hopi snake dance on the Plaza of the Capitol, which 
most of us remember. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1926. 
President Coolidge and Members of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We Hopi Indians, in northern Arizona, are not s0 
fortunate in the possession of worldly goods as other Indians of our 
red brothers; therefore we devised ways and means to enable us to 
make the pilgrimage to this great city to make our plea in person 
before you. 

Our people have tolled diligently through many generations to eke 
out an existence in a territory where cultivatien is dificult. Our 
people have been deprived of lands which we originally occupied under 
the treaty of 1882, until now the present area we are allowed to 
retain is not sufficient for our direct needs. You, our white brothers, 
have taught us to continue a respectable existence. To do so an exten- 
sion of our land allotment withimthe reservation boundary is necessary. 
We believe we are within our rights in asking that our present loca- 
tion upon the reservation be designated as belonging to the Hopi 
Indians, for in the treaty of 1882 it was assigned to the Hopi and other 
Indians. 

We ask our land boundaries be extended north to the store known 
to us as Sue-Chee-Pu, to the east meeting the boundary line of the 
village of Ganado, to the south to the boundary line of the village of 
Holbrook, to the west to the boundary line of the village of Luepp. 

Our white brothers ask us to respond to their teachings. To you, 
White Father, we ask the question: “ Can a deer extricate itself whose 
antlers have become lodged within low branches of a forest tree with- 
out the aid of a helping hand to set it free?” We Hopis have waited 
long; throughout 
our white brother to reach out in granting that which his lips have 
so often promised. We need meat for food. When we take the trail 
for wild game we are stopped and told to pay a license of many dollars 
before being allowed to secure food. May we not have a reasonable 


8O 


open season upon wild game without having to pay license? 
Great Chieftain and brothers, representing the people throughout 


this broad land, we ask you to pause a few moments and in the name 
of justice and humanity expedite the granting that which 
herein request. 

Faithfully interpreted by— 


of we 


M. W. BILLINGstey, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Signatures of the Hopi— 
SALOFTOCHE. 
PONYQUAPTEWA, 
SETALLA, 


QUAMAQUAPTEWAH. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 1079) to provide 


seamen on American vessels with a continuous discharge book, | 


to provide for improved efficiency and discipline, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1178) thereon. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement unebjected bills upon the calendar will first be 
called. The clerk will state the first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meet- 
ing the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty with 
Great Britain by the establishment of migratory bird refuges, 
to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the provi- 
sion of funds for establishing such areas, and the furnishing 
of adequate protection of migratory birds, for the establish- 
ment of public shooting grounds to preserve the American sys 
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| tem of free shooting, and for other purposes, was announced 
as first in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate com- 
merce act, aS amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 
| result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool 


| and in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, matu- 
| factured in any Territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the 
violation of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 718) authorizing an appropriation to be expended 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act of Mareh 1, 1911, 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the pro- 
tection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of 
the United States, to expedite and encourage foregin commerce, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2839) for the relief of Capt. James A. Merritt, 
United States Army, retired, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING and Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War was announced as 
next in order, 

Mr. KING. It would take a good deal of time to discuss this 
bill. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotten and grain in 
future markets was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2584) to promote the development, protection, 
and utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize 
the range stock-raising industry, and for other purposes, was 
| announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Th® bill will be passed over, 

The resolution (S. Res. 188) to amend paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate relative to nomi- 
nations was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over. 

The bill (S. 3840) to provide for the consolidation of carriers 
by railroad and the unification of railway properties within 
the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill CH. R. 3821) to place under the civil service act 
the personnel of the Treasury Department authorized by sec- 
tion 38 of the national prohibition act was announced as next 
in order. 
| Mr. KING. There is some objection to the bill, and some 
| further discussion to enlighten the Senate in regard to the 
merits of this important measure is required. I suggest that 
it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 

STOCK HOLDERS OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK NEWTON, MASS. 


The bill (S. 2988) for the relief of the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Newton, Mass., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will with- 
draw his objection for just a moment. The bill can be consid- 
ered in a very brief way. I think an explanation can be made 
which will satisfy the Senator making the objection. 


On objection the bill will 
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This is a bill which appropriates the sum of $249,000 and odd 
for the stockholders of the First National Bank of Newton, 
Mass. Quite a number of years ago there was taken from this 
bank by a representative of the United States Government in 
the subtreasury of the city of Boston, an amount of money to 
make good peculations by a man named Hartwell, who was a 
subtreasury employee of the United States. This money was 
taken from the bank through a director who was acting with 
this unfaithful official and placed in the subtreasury and re- 
mained there. After a period of time a suit was brought for 
the recovery of the money. 

Mr. KING. By the bank? 

Mr. BUTLER. By the bank. The bank recovered the prin- 
cipal of the stolen money in the sum of $371,000. The bill 
under discussion covers the amount of interest for a period of 
14 years, during which the United States Government had that 
mouey in its possession. The Committee on Claims has con- 
sidered the matter very carefully. It has been reported and 
passed upon favorably by the Senate on three occasions. In- 
terest has been figured at the rate of 44% per cent, which rep- 
resents the average rate paid by the United States during the 
period covered, The matter of interest is to be considered on a 
different basis than that which usually is objected to by the 
Government. There is no reason why the Government should 
not restore the interest on the money of which it had the use 
during this period. I think, therefore, the bill is not to be 
objected to as is usually done to a bill involving an appropria- 
tion for interest. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I know a great many measures have come be- 
fore the Senate since I have been a Member of the body, not 
similar to this, but analogous in principle, cases of contract 
and cases arising out of tort, cases where the Government has 
dispossessed persons or taken their property. My recollection 
is that until the last session no interest has been allowed. 
I know I was rather astonished when the proposition was 
announced soon after I came here that it was the rule not to 
allow interest. I know of many claims where the same principle 
would apply or where there was a principle which would 
apply, rather, in the case now under discussion by the Senator, 
where the principal was allowed and no interest allowed at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to answer that objection. 

Mr. KING. The Senator may do so in my time. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is in the report of the committee a 
statement made by a previous committee in which the matter 
of interest on claims of this character was considered, and I 
find a list of 53 cases, which were brought together in this 
brief, in which interest was allowed by the United States 
Congress in acting on bills somewhat similar to this, but not 
similar to this in that this money was stolen from the bank 
placed in the possession of the United States Government 
through an unfaithful subtreasurer and remained in the hands 
of the United States Government for a period of 1 years, 
upon which the Government had the benefit of use of the money. 
The bill provides merely for the repayment of that interest 
to the persons from whom the money was stolen. 

Mr. KING. Why was not suit brought sooner for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the money? Why has it been permitted to 
remain in status quo for so many years? 

Mr. BUTLER. The subject was introduced in the Forty- 
ninth, Fiftieth, Fifty-seventh, and Fifty-eighth Congresses, and 
every time it was introduced there was a favorable report and 
action on the part of one branch or the other, but for some 
reason—I observe in two cases on account of the early ad- 
journment of the Congress—the bills died. The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bayarp], who reported the bill, can explain it 
in detail. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I made the report on the 
bill. The facts in the case are that the Government received 
stolen money, knowing it was stolen, and put it in its own 
coffers in 1867 and kept it there. The bank brought suit in 
1878 or 1874 and obtained a judgment in 1881 or 1882 before 
the Court of Claims, The judgment was paid in 1882 for the 
principal, but the interest was never paid. The stolen property 
received consisted of moneys and securities owned by the 
bank from which they had been stolen. 

This case is not within the category of any tort committed 
by a Government official, It is a plain case of the United States 
Government receiving stolen money, knowing it to be stolen, 
and keeping it deliberately, in spite of protest, for 14 years, 
and using it for its own purposes during that time. There is no 
case like it on the calendar and no case like it in the books, 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If the matter was remitted to the Court of 
Claims and it had jurisdiction of the persons and of the sub- 
ject matter, I would like to know why the Court of Claims did 
not allow interest if it considered interest was allowable. 
May not the court have concluded that the judgment which it 
did render was a fair judgment and covered the entire trans- 
action and the matter thereby became res adjudicata, so the 
Government could not reopen it—no appeal being taken—nor 
could the bank reopen it. The Senator is seeking by legislation 
to reopen a judgment of the court after years and years have 
passed and the right of review has passed. I am not urging 
that as an objection. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator is entirely mistaken in his 
premise. Suit was brought for the principal and not for the 
principal and interest, because under the law interest could 
not be given by the court when it gave its judgment. They 
could not bring suit for interest because the Federal laws pre- 
vented bringing a suit for interest on this or any other claim 
against the Government. 

Mr. KING. When the right was given to bring suit in the 
Court of Claims obviously the right of action would involve the 
entire claim; and if the plaintiff availed itself of that right and 
went into the Court of Claims, it seems to me that it did so 
with its eyes open under the limitation. 

Mr. BAYARD. This action was brought under the general 
act establishing the Court of Claims and not by any special act 
relegating the bank to the Court of Claims for remedy. The 
only thing it could do under the general act allowing the 
bank under certain circumstances to bring suit was to sue for 
the principal, which did not include the right to sue for the 
interest. Therefore, when the court gave judgment it could 
only give judgment for the whole principal it found due and 
could not under the law give judg®Ment for the interest. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Delaware yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. There seems to be some equity in favor of this 
claimant's recovery of interest for the use of the money during 
the time the Government had it in its coffers from 1867 to 1882. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is what the whole claim is founded on. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but this is asking for interest down to 
date. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not so understand It. 

Mr. WALSH. The right of the claimant to collect interest 
from the Government from the time the money was appropri- 
ated in 1867 down to the time the principal was paid in 1882 
stands upon an entirely different footing from interest from 
1882 down to this date. 

Mr. BAYARD. Oh, yes; I think the Senator is quite right 
about that proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Because during that time the Government 
had the use of the claimant’s money, and equitably ought to 
pay for the use of it during the time it had it. But the claim 
for interest upon the amount from 1882 down to this time 
stands upon an entirely different footing. é 

Mr. BAYARD. The claim is solely for interest during the 
time when the Government had the money. It is not down to 
date at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I misread the report. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is from 1867 to 1882, when the principal 
was paid. It is not beyond that date at all. 

Mr. WALSH. At what rate? 

Mr. BAYARD. At 4% per cent, the average rate of interest 
paid by the Government on its own money during that time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Telaware yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the difference between this case 
and any other case that goes to the Court of Claims; and why 
should we do something in this case that we do not do as a 
rule in cases going to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. BAYARD. The sole reason is that this was such a 
gross abuse of power on the part of the Government. Here 
was a Government official receiving stolen money, knowing it to 
be stolen, and turning it into the Government Treasury. The 
Government retained possession of it with knowledge of these 
facts and refused the demands to give it up. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can hardly believe such a thing would 


happen. 
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Mr. BAYARD. It {fs an extraordinary case. 
believe the Government would do such a thing. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean there was a Govern- 
ment official who went to Massachusetts and stole this money 
and carried it down and gave it to the Government of the 
United States? 

Mr. BAYARD. 
at Boston. 

Mr. NORRIS. Wherever it was, 
difference. Are those the facts? 

Mr. BAYARD. Those sare the facts, the astounding facts, 
the uneontroverted facts, all found to be facts by the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that it comes to this, that 
here is a claim against the Government of the United States, 
tried in the Court of Claims and judgment rendered against the 
Government. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is as to the principal. 

Mr. NORRIS. Whatever the controversy was about. 
Government paid the judgment. 
Congress. If we pay the interest in this case, ought we not 
to apply the same rule in every case that has ever gone to the 
Court of Claims? 

Mr. BAYARD. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


It is hard to 


The money was covered into the subtreasury 


it would not make any 


The 


There is no other such case as this. 
The facts may be different. 

Mr. BAYARD. The principle is not the same. 

Mr. NORRIS. The reason for judgment may be different, 
but the result is just the same. We have had thousands and 
thousands of other cases adjudicated by the Court of Claims, 
sent there by specific act or under some general law. 

When the Court of Claims settles a case, that ends it. 
never known a case where a claimant got into the Court of 
Claims, won his suit, accepted the judgment, received the 
money, and then came back to Congress and said the Court 
of Claims did not give him enough, that he wanted some more. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let me state this to the Senator. There is 
no claim like this on the books. Here was a case where the 
Federal Government received money knowing it to be stolen, 
and put it into its coffers and refused to give it up. 
remedy that bank had was to go into the Court of Claims: and 
get judgment for the principal. Under the law it could only 
get judgment for the principal and could not get judgment for 
the interest. For 14 years the Government used this money as 
its own. There were other securities aside from the actual 
money. This is a petition by the bank to Congress for an 
equitable proceeding, an act of Congress, if you please. The 
Federal Government having used stolen property, knowing it 
was stolen, and having refused to give it up for 14 years, is 
now asked to do the decent, the proper, the equitable thing, 
and pay to this claimant interest during the period which the 
Government used the money. 
claim for a tort or anything of that kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. The facts related by the Senator, of course, 
I can not dispute; I know nothing about them. I accept his 
word at 100 per cent, but it looks like a fairy tale that the 
Government of the United States shouid deliberately steal some 
money and then refuse to pay it. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Government did not steal the money, 
but it received it knowing that it was stolen, which is just as 
bad. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Government received the 
one of its officers? 

Mr. BAYARD. No; but one of its officers—— 


money from 
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arranged with the cashier of the Newton Bank to rob the 
Newton Bank, and in part to put back this money into the 
Treasury of the United States, the idea being that if they put 
the money back and some other bank were robbed as well, to 
make the thing complete; then when the examination was had 
the books would appear all right, and the money thereafter 
would be handed back on demand. 

Mr. BRATTON. So that the director of the bank was a 
party to the conspiracy that robbed the Treasury and the bank 
of which he was a director? 

Mr. BAYARD. That is correct. 

Mr. BRATTON. There is a question in my own mind as to 
who that official was acting for, and I shall object. The amount 
involved is too large and the question is too doubtful, I think. 
Under the circumstances, I feel compelled to object. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will ask the Senator to withhold his objec. 
tion for a moment. When the suit was brought in the Court 
of Claims, all the facts to which I referred were brought out, 


| and there was a very exhaustive report following the decision 


The claimant comes back to | 


I have | 


and findings of fact of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I rise 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. 
sideration of this bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection was made, but the 
Chair understood that the Senator from Wisconsin withheld 
his objection pending an explanation of the measure. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin now renew his objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did not make the objection, but I 


to a point of 
The Senator from Wisconsin 


Has objection been made to the con- 


| understood the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron] to 


object. 
Mr. BRATTON. I made the objection, Mr. President. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 


| Mexico insist upon his objection? 


The only | 


It is totally different from a | 


Mr. President, I shall have to ask that my time be extended. | 


I should like unanimous consent that it be extended five min- 
utes more. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is attempting to 
divide the total time among those Senators who secure recog- 
nition. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Am I correct in understanding that an 
officer of the bank was short inp his accounts; that he arranged 
to take some money from the bank of which he was president 
or an officer, and that that money went into the Treasury? 

Mr. BAYARD. I can make a short statement that will 
answer the Senator. A cashier of the subtreasury of the 
United States in Boston by conspiracy robbed the subtreasury 
of the United States in Boston of about a million dollars. 

Mr. BRATTON. He was the cashier of this bank? 

Mr. BAYARD. He was the cashier of the subtreasury in 
Boston. He found that the inspector was going to come around 
and examine his books. He went to his coconspirator, who 
was one of the directors of this particular bank of Newton, and 
told him of his difficulty. The director of the Newton Bank 


Mr. BRATTON. I do. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will go over. 


Objection is made, and the 


AMENDMENT OF THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 

The bill (H. R. 6238) to amend the immigration act of 1924 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, that measure will take con- 
siderable time, because if it shall be brought up I understand 
amendments are to be offered to it, which ought not to be con- 
sidered at to-night’s session, for they invelve the whole question 
of the immigration law, I shall therefore ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will go over. 


Being objected to, the bill 


NEAR EAST RELIEF (INC.) 


The bill (S. 1752) for the relief of the 
(Ine.) was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, was objection made to 
the consideration of the bill just announced on the calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The senior Senator from 
New Hampshire, the present occupant of the chair, objected to 
its consideration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from New Hampshire, 
who now happens to oceupy the chair, withhold his objection 
for a moment until I can make a statement in reference to 
the subject matter of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In 1919 the Near East Relief, which is 
one of the greatest charitable undertakings ever organized in 
the United States, went to work to relieve the distressed or- 


Near East Relief 


| phans and adults in the Near East, who were suffering fear- 





fully during the World War and in the immediate aftermath 
of the war. A large fund was collected in this country by pri- 
vate subscription, and was expended in an entirely honest way 
for the relief of those unfortunate people. Indeed, the work of 
the Near Hast Relief made the name of America blessed in all 
that part of the world. One of their transactions occurred 
with the War Department. At the end of the war the War 
Department had a large amount of surplus supplies in Europe. 
The department was not authorized to donate those supplies 
to any charitable undertaking such as the Near East Rellef, 
but must sell them if they were disposed of at all. 

The Near East Relief officials, confident of their ability to 
pay for them, purchased some of these surplus supplies from 
the War Department for $632,000, and distributed them to 


| women and children in Greece, in Turkey, and in various other 


Mediterranean countries, where the people were suffering ter- 
ribly. The subscriptions from citizens of the United States 
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failed to produce enough money to meet this obligation. The | other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend. 
Near Hast Relief is utterly unable to pay this bill owed to the | ment thereof, was announced as next in order. 
Government. Mr. STANFIELD. I ask that the bill go over. 

That is a frank and true statement of the case. This bill is The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
to cancel the debt. The Government has no means of securing The bill (S. 95) for the relief of Carlos Thompkins was 
the money from the Near East Relief. The Near East Relief | announced as next in order. 
liad no dishonest motive or purpose in view when they accepted Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 
these supplies and distributed them to the needy. Sooner or The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 
later, Mr. President, the Government will have to acknowledge The bill (S. 2279) for the relief of James ©. Baskin was 
this state of facts. It is not a state of facts of which the Near | announced as next in order. 
East Relief is proud or in which it rejoices. It is merely a Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 
case of hard necessity. If such an act as this shall not be | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 
passed, the Government, I assume, will have to make some OYRUS S. ANDREWS 


| 
| 

effort to find the subscribers to the Near Kast Relief, who are | eo3 oern : a 

scattered all over the United States, and invent some way of | The bill (8. 2855) for the relief of Cyrus Andrews was 
| announced as next in order. 
| 


assessing them, but it can not be done. Mr. CUMMINS rose. 


i pen gated ay emo gy Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will withhold objection to the 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Pn Le re tone SERORRESE te Dene ie eeypaaaton 
— withdraws his objection to the consideration of the Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, Mr. Andrews is 81 years oli, 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, did the Senator He may be dead by thie time for aught I know. He was cap- 
from New York make any reference to the bill which passed tured at the Battle of ¢ hancellorsville and was paroled, giving 
the Senate about two years ago, in which the Near East Relief his agreement not to fight the Confederacy again. He went 
presented a claim against the Government of the United States? home under that understanding. He bs told nally that he 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no recollection of that, but that ought to wagers to another Federal officer. He so reported, 
claim is not being pressed and can not be under the terms of | — es Dah orig re eee he _ aaa -— a 
this bill. South caida,” ditties the “ae ae A els — ; he ben 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Was that claims bill finally | )00n for 60 years or more under the cloud of a charge of deser- 


ae ADSWORTH. I think not tion. All that this bill does is to remove that cloud. The bill 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I haye been op- | contains the following proviso: 
posing the Near East Relief bill which is now before the Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance shall be held as accrued 
Senate, for the reason that two years ago there was a Dill | prior to the passage of this act. 
reported from the Committee on Claims for some $70,000 in| Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator is not quite accurate 
favor of the Near East Relief. It was stated when this bill | jn stating that all the bill does is merely to remove the charge 
came before the Senate the last time that the Near East Relief | of desertion that stands against him upon the record. It means 
was without any assets, and this bill, as I recall, was passed | that automatically his name will go upon the pension rolls, 
once by the Senate on that statement, when at the same time | and he will obtain $72 a month during the remainder of his 
the Near East Relief had a claim against the United States | jjfe.: 
for $70,000, with a claims bill pending here in Congress for the Mr. CUMMINS. I think so, but he will not live long. I am 
allowance of that amount. It seemed to me that they had | gyre the Senator will agree with me that a man 81 years old 
obtained relief on a misrepresentation of the facts, and, al- is not likely to encumber the pension roll very long. 
though it is a perfectly praiseworthy charity, even praise- Mr. KING. I have not much sympathy with the man who 
worthy charities ought not to be allowed to have bills passed deserts and against whom there is a record of desertion, 
without telling the truth about their condition. Mr. CUMMINS. This man did not desert; he was a boy 
I understand—and I wish the Senator from New York would | 17 years old, was captured, and told that he could not fight 
correct me if I am wrong—that they have agreed not to press again. 
the bill for $70,000 which they claim to be due from the United | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
States on account of their transactions with the Shipping present consideration of the bill? 
Board. ; | There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. mittee of the Whole. It proposes that in the administration 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If that is so, I will cease to ob- of any laws conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon 





ject to this bill. ; , 7 honorably discharged soldiers, Cyrus S, Andrews, who was a 
Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true; that claim has not been private in Company H, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment 
passed. Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the considered to have been discharged honorably from the mili- 
present consideration of the bill? tary service of the United States as a private of that company 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- | and regiment on the 26th day of June, 1865; but no bounty, 
mittee of the Whole, It directs the Secretary of War to cancel | pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage 
and abandon the claim in the sum of $632,669, with interest, of this act. 
for United States property sold in 1919 to the Near East Re- The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
lief (Ine.) for use in relieving and supplying the pressing needs | dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
of the peoples of the countries involved in the late war. and passed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, | y . 
ordered to be Tdecensll for a third reading, read the third time, PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 
and passed. The bill (H. R. 9089) to amend section 8 of the act approved 

BILLS PASSED OVER March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961), entitled “An act to enable any 

The bill (S. 2929) to authorize the refunding of certain evi- oo Parte ay teslpusnes ae le gate Rowe ae waviesble 
dences of indebtedness issued by carriers in Interstate com- etreame and ‘te appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands 
merce, and for other purposes was announced as next in order. rg the purpose a conserving the navigability of navigable 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask that that bill go over. saeanatl hem: parm fn Nn genre Sh mmybte se 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. | Mr McNARY Me. President, the Senater feom Morth Caro- 
Goop1Na], I think, reported that bill. I wonder if the Senator | sen (Mr. Ovmet an] hen oie ainadiienent wills the dinates to 
from Michigan will withhold his objection for just a moment. a seam to this bill He is not here this evening on account of 
Mr. COUZENS. I wish to say to the Senator that the bill | FOR’ 0a 1 told him I would ask that the bill go over 
can not possibly zo through under the rule under which we The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


are now operating. 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, objection has been made, and CONSTRUCTION OF ROAD ON LEECH LAKE RESERVATION 


I ask for the regular order. The bill (H. R. 9967) authorizing an expenditure of $6,000 
Mr. GOODING. I think the statement of the Senator from | from the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 

Michigan is correct. | for the construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. | was announced as next in order. 


The bill (S. 786) to amend the act entitled “An act for the! Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not know that I shall 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for | object, but 1 should like to know about this bill before con- 
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senting to its consideration. 
bills. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, the situation is this: The 
Chippewa Indian Sanatorium is located on Leech Lake directly 
opposite the chief town of that vicinity, Walker, Minn. There 
are only two ways to reach it. One is by road, 16 miles long, 
and the other is across the lake. Eleven of the 16 miles are 
already paved, but the last 5 miles are almost impassable in 
winter time, when the lake can not be crossed to reach the 
sanatorium. . 

This bill is to provide for the building of a road 5 miles to 
connect this sanatorium with the main highway. The amount 
is to be paid out of the Indian fund. The improvement is 
very badly needed, and the bill is recommended by the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it for the 
for the benefit of the white people? 

Mr. HARRELD. It is an Indian sanatorium. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It authorizes $6,000 of the principal fund 
on deposit to the credit of the Chippewa Indians in the State 
of Minnesota, arising under section 7 of the act of January 14, 
ISSO (25 Stat. L. p. 642), to be appropriated for the con- 
struction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation from the 
Chippewa Sanatorium at Onigum to connect with State high- 
way No. 34, under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior; but Indian labor shall be employed 
as far as practicable, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FRENCH SPOLIATIONS 
for the allowance of certain claims for in- 


benefit of the Indians or 


The bill (S. 62) 
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time within after the rendition 
and any judgment rendered in favor of the claimant shall be 
the same nrnner other judgments of the Court of 
and the payment of such judgment shall vest full and 
right to said patents, and each of them, in the United States. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
time, and passed. 


90 days 
thereof; 
pald in 
Claims; 


as said 
the 


absolute 


amendment, 
read the third 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


ore 


The bill (S. 2770) to confer United States citizenship upon 
certain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to extend the 
naturalization laws thereto was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and develop- 


| ment of the lower Colorado River Basin was announced as next 


| Say. 


demnity for spoliations by the French prior to July 31, 1801, | 


as reported by the Court of Claims, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] is interested in this measure. 
is unable to be present this evening, and I do not think it prac- 
ticable to dispose of the bill this evening. Therefore I ask 
that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

DAVID M’D. SHEARER 


He | 


The bill (S. 8701) for the relief of David McD. Shearer was | 


considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of David McD. Shearer for com- 
pensation for the adoption and use by the Government of the United 
States of certain Inventions relating to reinforced concrete revetment 


and for which letters patent of the United States Nos. 1173879, 
1173880, and 1229152 were issued to him, be, and the same is hereby, 
referred to the Court of Claims, which court is hereby vested with 
jurisdiction in the premises, and whose duty it shall be to hear and 
deternyine, first, whether the said David McD. Shearer was the first 
and original inventor of the inventions described in said letters patent 
or any of them; and if said court shall find that he was such first and 
original inventor of any of the same, then to determine, second, what 
amount of compensation, if any, he is justly entitled to receive from 
the United States for the use of his said inventions, or any of them, 
either before or since the date of said letters patent up to the time 
of adjudication, and for a full and entire transfer of said several 
patents to the United States; and in determining the amount of com- 
pensation, if any, for the use of said inventions and transfer of said 
patents the court shall take into consideration, as bearing on the ques- 
tion of reducing or increasing such compensation if, and so far as the 
facts may warrant, the facts, if proved, that while the 
McD. Shearer was engaged in perfecting the inventions he was in the 
service of the United States as a junior engineer superintendent in 
charge of willow-bank revetment construction under the Mississippi 
River Commission, and whether and, if at all, to what extent said 
inventions, or any of them, were discovered or developed during the 
working hours of his Governnrent service, and to what extent his 
said inventions for protection of river channels and banks differ from 
the methods previously used in material, method of laying, permanency 
and value, and whether and, if at all, to what extent the expense of 
making experiments, trials, and tests for the purpose of perfectiag 
said inventions was paid by the United States, and if any such expense 
was incurred by the United States, whether and, if at all, to what 
extent the United States received compensation for such expense. 
Either party may appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon any such question, where appeals now lie in other cases, arising 
during the progress of the hearing of said claim, and from any judg- 


said David | 





in order. 
Mr. ASHURST. Let that go 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


over. 
The bill will be passed over. 


DIFFUSING OF INFORMATION REGARDING AGRICULTURE 


The bill (S. 3473) to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in ac- 
quiring and diffusing useful information regarding agriculture, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his objection until I can make a little explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. This ts a very important measure, I should 
The bill is advocated by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce. We have been talking a 
great deal about agricuiture during this session of Congress, 


and about doing something to assist agriculture. This bill 
provides agents of the Agricultural Department abroad to 


study farm conditions everywhere throughout the world, keep 
in close touch with them, report by wire to our Agricultural 
Department, and gives them an official status, which they have 
not now. 

As a matter of fact, we now maintain an agency of that kind. 
We have a number of foreign representatives of the Agri- 
cultural Department in the different countries of the world. 
They are very closely connected with the agricultural bureau 
maintained in the city of Rome, Italy, which has done a great 
deal to assist agriculture. 

I believe this is a good bill. .It was carefully considered by 
the Department of Agriculture, and unanimously reported. 
Unless the Senator has some real objection to it, I hope he 
will withdraw his objection and let the bill pass. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, does the bill contemplate 


| ‘ren se ax ne i 29 
and construction and laying of same, made by said David McD. Shearer, | any increased expenditure? 


Mr. RANSDELL. I do not understand that it does. It 
simply gives these agents an official status. 

Mr. BRATTON. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. KING. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be passed 
over. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE BETWEEN LONGVIEW, WASH., AND RAINIER, 
OREG. 


The bill (S. 3804) granting the consent of Congress to W. D. 
Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Columbia River between Long- 
view, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McNARY. Let that go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Oregon to withhold his objection for a moment, 
and express the hope that we may be able to have this bill 
passed? 

I think this is the only bridge bill that has not been per- 
mitted to pass at this session of Congress. Quite a good many 
concessions have been made to meet objections. I think more 
stringent provisions have been made for safeguarding navi- 
gation in this bill than in any bridge bill that has passed 
the Senate. I appreciate the situation of the Senator from 
Oregon, but I want to express the hope that we may be able 
to make some arrangement by which we can get his consent 
to the passage of the bill. 

This is a Senate bill, and of course it will have to go 
to the House; and I appreciate the fact that the Senator can 
very likely prevent the passage of the bill during this session. 
I desire to express the hope, however, that he will withdraw the 
objection. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is very difficult to resist the 
appeal of the Senator from Washington. The matter involves 
the construction of a bridge, which I shall not discuss now, 
between the States of Oregon and Washington. The committee 
had extensive hearings, and I thought for a time we were very 
nearly in accord; but there are a few small items yet to be 
determined. [ am hoping that within a short time—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. A few hours, I hope the Sena- 
tor will say. 

Mr. McNARY. Or during the recess, we can have an under- 
standing; but at this particular moment I regret to say that 
I must object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3889) to amend the interstate commerce act, as 
nimended, in respect of tolls over certain interstate bridges was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

GRAZING ON PUBLIC LANDS IN ALASKA 

The bill (S. 39638) to provide for the protection, development, 
and utilization of the public lands in Alaska by establishing an 
adequate system for grazing livestock thereon was announced 
as next In order. 

SeveraL Senators. Let that go over. 


Mr. SYANFIELD. Mr. President, I hope the Senators who | 


objected will withdraw the objection to the consideration of 
this bill. 

This is a bill providing for the leasing of grazing rights in 
the Territory of Alaska, It has been indorsed by the Governor 
of Alaska, the Delegate in Congress from Alaska, and by the 
Alaskan people. There is a particular reason why this bill 


should pass at this time, and that is for the advantage of the | 


reindeer industry in Alaska. 


"y’ (re wor ave Pe “ore » sory j , . ine » | 
rhe reindeer have propagated very rapidly, and raising them | may be altered in any of the following ways: 


has become a yery important industry in Alaska. There is 
overgrazing of certain sections of the range that is being 
utilized, and unless a control is provided for it the industry is 
threatened and will perhaps fail. I am sure there is no Mem- 
ber of this body who can offer a legitimate objection to this 
bill. Therefore I hope the Senators who have objected will 
withdraw the objection and permit the bill to pass. 

The bill has the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
It is a department bill. It has the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and it is of great importance. Anyone who has 
any knowledge of that vast territory to the north, and of the 
dismal conditions that exist there, certainly would not want to 
impose on those people a hindrance to an opportunity to de- 
velop their country; and anybody who objects to this bill is 
imposing a hardship upon those people. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I also want to 
express the hope that the objection to this bill may be with- 
drawn, I feel that we can well afford to do almost anything to 
get people interested in those lands up there in Alaska. If this 
measure has the approval of the department it seems to me we 
could well afford to offer practically any inducements to get 
people to utilize that country. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Oregon a question? As I understand, the bill 
does not divest title or authorize the conveyance of any land 
by the Government. It merely authorizes the leasing of lands 
for grazing purposes. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator is exactly right. It does not 
puss any title. Of course, the right to graze exists there, but 
it is uneontrolled. Even among civilized people, if you are 
going to have successful grazing of a public domain it should 
be controlled, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Have conflicts arisen as to the 
use of the land for grazing purposes? 

Mr. STANFIELD. They have, particularly in the reindeer 
industry ; and for the preservation of that industry it is neces- 
sary for the Government to have control. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will it be expensive to ad- 
minister the act? 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; it will not be expensive. The ex- 
pense will be nominal. In fact, the returns from the leases 
will more than offset the expense of administration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
with an amendment, on page 8, line 13, after the word “ sec- 
tion,” to strike out “15” and insert “138,” so as to make the 
bill read: 
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Be it enacted, etc.— 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1, It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress in 
promoting the conservation of the natural resources of Alaska to pro- 
vide for the protection and development of forage plants and for the 
beneficial utilization thereof for grazing by livestock under such regu 
lations as may be considered necessary and consistent with the pur 
poses and provisions of this act. In effectuating this policy the use 
of these lands for grazing shall be subordinated (a) to the development 
of their mineral resources, (b) to ‘the protection, development, and 
utilization of their forests, (c) to the protection, development, and 
utilization of their water resources, (d) to their use for agriculture, 
and (e) to the protection, development, and utilization of such other 
resources as may be of greater benefit to the public. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this act-— 

(1) The term “* person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association, 

(2) The term “ district’ means any grazing district established 
under the provisions of this act. 

(3) The term “ Secretary "' means the Secretary of the Interior. 

(4) The term “ lessee’ means the holder of any lease. 


GRAZING DISTRICTS 


Sec, 3. (a) The Secretary may establish grazing districts upon any 
public lands outside of the national forests which, in his opinion, are 
valuable for the grazing of livestock. Such districts may include such 
areas of surveyed and unsurveyed lands as he determines may be con- 
veniently administered as a unit, even if such areas are neither con- 


| tiguous nor adjacent, 


(b) The Secretary, after the establishment of a district, is author 
ized to lease the grazing privileges therein in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title. 

ALTERATIONS OF THE GRAZING DISTRICTS 


Sec. 4. After any district is established the area embraced therein 


(1) The Secretary may add to such districts any public lands which, 
in his opinion, should be made a part of the district. 

(2) The Secretary, subject to existing rights of any lessee, may 
exclude from such district any iands which he determines are no 
longer valuable for grazing purposes or are more valuable for other 
purposes. 

(3) The Secretary may enter into cooperative agreement with any 
person, in respect of the administration, as a part of a district, of 
lands owned by such person which are contiguous or adjacent to such 
district or any part thereof. 

NOTICE OF ESTABLISHMENT OF GRAZING DISTRICT 

Src. 5. Before establishing a district the Secretary shall publish 
once a week for a period of six consecutive weeks in a newspaper of 
general circulation in each judicial division in which the proposed dis- 
trict is to be established, a notice describing the boundaries of the 
proposed district and announcing the date on which he proposes to 
establish the district. 

PREFERENCES 

Sec. 6. In considering applications to lease grazing privileges the 
Secretgry shall, as far as is consistent with the efficient administration 
of the grazing district, prefer (1) occupants of the range and (2) 
settlers over all other applicants, 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LEASES 


Sec. 7. (a) All leases shall be made by the Secretary for a term of 
10 years except where the Secretary determines the land may be re- 
quired for other than grazing purposes within the period of 10 years; 
ov where the applicant desires a shorter term, and in such cases leases 
may be made for a shorter term. 

(b) Leases shall be made for grazing on a definite area except 
where local conditions or the administration of grazing privileges 
makes more practicable a lease based on the number of stock to be 
grazed. 

(c) Each lease shall provide that the lessee may surrender his lease, 
and, if he has complied with the terms and conditions of the lease to 
the time of surrender, may avoid further liability for fees thereunder 
by giving written notice to the Secretary of such surrender, The lease 
shall specify the length of time of notice, which shall not exceed one 
year. 

GRAZING FEES 


Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary shall determine for each lease the grazing 
fee to be paid. Such fee shall— 

(1) Be fixed on the basis of the area leased or on the basis of the 
number and kind of stock permitted to be grazed; 

(2) Be fixed, for the period of the lease, as a seasonal or annual fee, 
payable annually or semiannually on tbe dates specified in the lease; 

(3) Be fixed with due regard to the general economic value of the 
grazing privileges, and in no case shall exceed such value; and 

(4) Be moderate, 
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(hb) If the Secretary determines such action to be for the public 
interest by rea 
‘ se beyond the contro! of the lessee, or (2) calamity or disease caus 
ing wholesale destruction of or injury to livestock, he may grant an 
ension of time for making payment of any grazing fee under any 

reduce the amount of any such payment, or release or discharge 
lessee from making such payment. 


DISPOSITIONS OF RECEIPTS 

Sec. 9 All moneys received during any fiscal year on account of such 
fees in excess of the actual cost of administration of this act shall be 
paid at the end thereof by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Terrli- 
tory of Alaska, to be expended in such manner as the Legislature of the 
‘erritory may direct for the benefit of public education and roads. 

ASSIGNMENT OF LEASES 

Src, 10. The lessee may, with the approval of the Secretary, assign 
in whole or in part any lease, and to the extent of such assignment be 
relieved from any liability in respect of such lease, accruing subsequent 
to the effective date of such assignment. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary may authorize a lessee to construct 
and/or maintain and utilize upon any area included within the provi- 
sions of his lease any fence, building, corral, reservoir, well, or other 
improvements needed for the exercise of the grazing privileges of the 
lessee within such area; but any such fence shall be constructed as to 
permit the ingress and egress of miners, prospectors for minerals, and 
other persons entitled to enter such area for lawful purposes. 

(b) The lessee shall be given 90 days from the date of termination 
of his lease for any cause to remove from the area included within the 
provisions of his lease any fence, building, corral, or other removable 
range improvement owned or controlled by bim. 

(c) If such lessee notifies the Secretary on or before the termination 
of his determination to leave on the land any improvements the con- 
struction or maintenance of which has been authorized by the Secre- 


son of (1) depletion or destruction of the range by any 
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cals, and for printing and binding) as may he necessary efficiently 
to execute the provisions of this title 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, upon the request of 
the Secretary of the Interior, to cooperate in the administration of this 

t in matters pertaining to the care of plant and animal life, including 
reindeer, 

LAWS APPLICABLE 

Src. 16. Laws now applicable to lands or resources in the Territory 

and in 


nothing 


of Alaska shall continue in force and effect to the same extent 
the same manner after the enactment of this act as b 


in this act shall preclude or 


efore, and 
prevent ingress or egress upon the lands 
in districts for any purpose authorized by any such law, includi 
prospecting for and extraction of minerals. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHter CrerK. On pge 2, at the end of line 19, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “ national forests” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “Aleutian Islands Reservation, 
tional forests, and other reservations administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Mr. WILLIS. This amendment is requested by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
object to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio, 


| because I do not want to jeopardize the passage of the bill 


by objeeting to the amendment; but I do want to go on record 
as Saying that it is a most impractical proposition. It sets up 


| three different bureaus of administration for the grazing in 


ithe Territory of Alaska. 


tary, no other person shall use or occupy under any grazing lease, or | 


entry under any public land law, the land on which any such improve- 
ments are located until there has been paid to the person entitled 
thereto the value of such improvements as determined by the Secretary. 
PENALTIES 

Sec. 12. Within one year from the date of the establishment of any 
district the Secretary shall give notice by publication in one or more 
newspapers of general circulation in each judicial division in which 
such district or any part thereof is located that after the date specified 
in such notice it shall be unlawful for any person to graze any class 
of livestock on lands in such district except under authority of a lease 
made or permission granted by the Secretary; and any person who 
willfully grazes livestock on such lands after such date and without such 
authority shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $500, 

STOCK DRIVEWAYS AND FREE GRAZING 


Sec. 18. (a) The Secretary may establish and maintain, and regulate 
the use of, stock driveways in districts and may charge a fee or per- 
mit the free use of such driveways, 

(b) The Secretary may permit any person, Including prospectors 
and miners, to graze free of charge a small number of livestock upon 
any land included within any grazing district. 

(c) The Secretary may permit any native of Alaska (including Eski- 
mos and half-breeds) who has not severed his tribal relations and 
exercised the right to franchise, to graze any number of livestock 
owned by him free of charge on the public lands, either within or with- 
out a grazing district. 

HEARING AND APPEALS 

Smc. 14. Any lessee of or applicant for grazing privileges, including 
any person described tn subdivision (c) of section 18, may procure a 
review of any action or decision of any officer or employee of the 
luterior Department in respect of such privileges, by filing with the 
register of the local land office an application for a hearing, stating 
the nature of the action or decision complained of and the grounds of 
complaint. Upon the filing of any such application the register of 
such land office shall proceed to review such action or decision as 
nearly as may be in accordance with the rules of practice then appli- 
cable to applications to contest entries under the public land law. Sub- 
ject to such rules of practice, appeals may be taken by any party in 
interest from the decision of the register to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and from the decision of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to the Secretary. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall promulgate all rules and regula- 
tions necessary to the administration of this title, shall execute its 
provisions, and may (1) in accordance with the civil service laws 
appoint such employees and in accordance with the classification act 
of 1923 fix their compensation, and (2) make such expenditures 
(including expenditures for personal service and rent at the seat of 
government and elsewhere, for law books, books of reference, periodi- 





That should not be. There necessarily 
will be two administrative bureaus—the Forest Service and the 
Department of the Interior—but this puts the Biological Survey 
in the business of supervising grazing, a venture for which 
they are not equipped; and they should not be given this 
authority or this supervision over the grazing in any part of 
Alaska. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator admits, however, that this amend- 
ment is requested by the Secretary of Agriculture in the Sena- 
tor’s own report. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I can very well understand how am- 
bitious these different bureaus of the Government are to build 
up their influence and their control, and I am not surprised 
that the head of one of the departments of the Government 
recommends it. However, the Senate should be the judge of 
that. It is impractical. If they want it, I am not going to 
object to it; but it should not be adopted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether this bill locks up the lands of 
Alaska, and will be an impediment to the development of that 
bleak and barren country, the population of which is being 
reduced because, it is alleged, of the constant inierference of 
a multitude of Federal officials who do nothing but draw 
salaries. 

May I say that within the past week two gentlemen have 
been to see me protesting against this bill. I have had no op- 
portunity, not being a member of the committee, to examine 
its terms, and I therefore must rely upon the members of the 
committee; but I am told that this bill is in the interest of cer- 
tain favorites who will get a sort of monopoly, and that it 
will retard the development of Alaska, instead of promoting it. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I am quite sure that the Senator has 
been misinformed on that point. In fact, quite to the contrary; 
it will give stability to the industry of grazing livestock and 
reindeer in Alaska, and will promote development instead of 
retarding it. There certainly can be no monopoly created 
under it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Has the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Alaska or other local authority taken any action with 
respect to the proposed legislation, or made any recommenda- 
tions concerning it? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Governor of Alaska has recommended 
it; the Delegate from Alaska has recommended it; and every 
citizen that I know of in Alaska who is conversant with the 
situation there has recommended the bill. I can say to the 
Senator that I know enough about the Alaskan situation and 
I know enough about the livestock-grazing industry to know 
that this is absolutely essential if we are going to have an 
orderly development of Alaska along that line of industry. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of the 
Senator from Oregon. I notice that the term of the lease is 
limited to a period of 20 years, but I do not see any limitation 
upon the area that may be included within the lease, nor a 
limitation on the number of leases which may be made. 

Mr. STANFIELD. There is no limit. That is left within 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and, under the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio, the head of the Biological Survey. There will be 
those three administrative agencies who will determine that 
fact. 

Mr. WALSH. And they may lease to any one individual or 
corporation any amount of land for a period of 20 years? 

Mr. STANFIELD. They may, within their discretion, as 
they deem proper. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to amend at the proper 
place by striking out the word “twenty” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “ ten,” 

I think that the lease of an indefinite area for 20 years will 
do more to retard the development of Alaska than anything 
else. I may say that one of the objections urged by the gen- 
tleman to whom I refer was, first, that the term of the lease 
was too long; secondly, that there was no limitation upon the 
area. One of these gentlemen said that he believed that the 
purpose was to grant leases to large areas for a term of 20 
years, and that would block smaller owners or smaller capital- 
ists from getting leases, and would tend to a monopoly of the 
lands that were of any value for grazing purposes. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I should like to ask the Senator if he 
has ever visited Alaska or has a concept of the wilderness of 
that land? Twenty years in the development of that practically 
unexplored land means nothing. You have to offer a term that 
will attract people to go there and develop the country. Twenty 
years is none too long a time; that is certain. When the 
Senator speaks of the creation of a monopoly for grazing pur- 
poses there, to my mind it is almost ridiculous, because it is 
so far-fetched and so impossible. I can not conceive of anyone 
who has knowledge of grazing who would suggest the possi- 
bility of a monopoly of grazing in that great, practically un- 
known, and unexplored country. 

I hope the Senator will withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, 1 want to inquire of the Sena- 
tor if the period for which agricultural or grazing lands may 
be leased is limited in the State of Oregon? We have a con- 
stitutional inhibition in the State of Montana with respect to 
agricultural leases, limiting them to a period of not more than 
15 years. 

Mr. STANFIELD. 
is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH, I was asking about Oregon. 

Mr. STANFIELD. There is no limitation In my State— 
Oregon. 

Mr. WALSH. We have found it to be a wise public policy 
in our State to limit agricultural leases to a period of 15 years. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Of course, the Senator from Montana 
appreciates the difference between his State and Alaska. While 
we may talk of Montana as being wild, in the United States it 
is an old, civilized State, and the grazing industry is well estab- 
lished there. That does not apply to Alaska at all, I am not 
going to object to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FEES IN DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (S. 8444) to amend the act of February 11, 1925, en- 
titled “An act to provide fees to be charged by clerks of the 
district courts of the United States,” was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the act of February 11, 1925 
(483 U. 8S. Stat. L. p. 857), be, and the same is hereby, amended to 
read as follows! 

“Spc. 3. Upon the filing of any answer or paper joining issue, or the 
entering of order for trial, there shall be charged and collected by the 
clerk, from the party or parties filing any such answer or paper, for 
services performed and to be performed by said clerk in said case or 
proceeding the further sum of $5: Provided, That after one fee, as 
hereinbefore provided in this section, has been paid by any defendant, 
cross petitioner, intervenor, or party, other defendants, cross petitioners, 


There is no limitation so far as Alaska 


The question is on agreeing 
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intervenors, or parties, separately appearing or filing any answer or 
paper in said suit or proceeding, shall pay a further fee of $2 for each 
answer or paper so filed: And provided further, That upon a plea of not 
guilty in any original case there shall be charged in the costs the sum 
of $5, which, however, shall not be demanded of any such defendant 
unless and until by order, judgment, or decree of the court the costs 
in the case are taxed and assessed against him.” 

Suc. 2. That paragraph 6 of section 8 of the said act of February 
11, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 858), be, and it is hereby, amended to read as 
follows : 

“6. For a copy of any record, entry, or other paper, and the com- 
parison thereof, 15 cents for each folio of 100 words: Provided, That 
in each criminal case not provided for in section 1033 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States the clerk shall furnish each defendant, 
upon his request, a copy of any information filed or indictment returned 
against him, the fees for vaid copy and the certificate thereto, at the 
rates provided for by law, to be taxed as costs; but such fees shall not 
be demanded of any such defendant unless and until by order, judgment, 
or decree of the court the costs in the case are assessed against him.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of 
the Senator from Iowa whether, on page 2, line 7, the third 
word should not be changed. It appears as “ original.” Should 
not it be “criminal”? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is a misprint. It ought to be “ crimi- 
nal case,” and I move to amend in that regard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Curer CierK. On page 2, line 7, strike out the word 
“ original” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ criminal.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask the Sena- 
tor from Iowa as to what changes the bill makes in exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The two changes that are material in the 
present law are, first, that when a defendant in a criminal 
case appears and pleads not guilty the present law requires 
that he must pay the clerk a fee of $5. This bill provides that 
he shall not be required to pay that fee unless the judgment 
or decree of the court taxes the costs against the defendant. 

The second change is that under the present law a defendant 
in a criminal case, before he can get a copy of the indictment 
against him, must pay 15 cents for each folio of 100 words. 
This bill provides that that fee can not be required of him 
unless and until by order, judgment, or decree of the court 
costs are assessed against him. Those are the two changes 
made in the present law. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. The bill was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE SERVICE 
3858) to establish in the Bureau of Foreign 


The bill (H. R. 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a 
foreign commerce service of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are some amendments to 
be made to this bill, and some questions of rather grave im- 


portance to be discussed in connection with it. It is to be 
the subject of conference during the summer with various 
departments, and I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS 

The bill (S. 8878) to give war-time rank to certain officers 
on the retired list of the Army was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Utah if he will not withdraw his objection temporarily. 

Mr. KING. I am glad to do so. 

Mr. TYSON. This bill does not carry any appropriation 
whatever and is simply intended to give these officers on the 
retired list of the Army the rank which they held during 
the war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of 
the Senator from Tennessee whether any report was ever made 
by the War Department on the bill. 

Mr. TYSON. I have a report of the War Department here, 
giving the policy of the War Department, which was written to 
Mr. McKenzie, of the House of Representatives, and I will read 
it if the Senator desires. The bill practically incorporates the 
policy of the War Department. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill has not been before the House. 
This is a Senate bill. 

Mr. TYSON. A similar bill was introduced in the House 
about two years ago, and a report was made on it at that time. 
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This bill has been reported from the Committee on Military | 


Affairs unanimously, all of the members of the committee being 
favorable to it, and it does not carry any appropriation what- 
ever. It is in exact accordance with the report made by Secre- 
tary Weeks. and no change has been made in the policy of the 
War Department. I can read their report, if the Senator desires 
This is the policy of the War Department, as stated in this 
communication : 


rhat the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, author 
ized to nominate and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to appoint any commissioned officer of the Army not above the grade 
of brigadier general, who served in the Army of the United States 
during the World War, whose service since that war has been creditable, 
and who has been or may hereafter be retired according to law, to an 


advaneed grade on the retired list at the highest grade held by him 


during the World War: Provided, That no officer shall be thus pro 
moted who was demoted prior to November 11, 1918, for professional 
unfiiness: And provided further, That any officer so advanced on the 
retired list shall continue to receive the pay and allowances of his 
grade at date of such advancement and that no increase of pay and 
allowances shall result from the provisions of this act. 


This bill is drawn exactly in accordance with that policy laid 
out by the War Department. I am sure that if Senators under- 
stand the situation of these officers there will be no objection 
to the bill. I received a letter from one of them the other day, 
and he had just suffered a stroke of apoplexy. Some of them 
have already died, and if something is not done promptly some 
of them will never be promoted during their lifetime. They 
simply want this rank so that they can be carried on the retired 
list and can be given the title which they held during the 
World War. 

It seems to me, Senators, that it is only fair and just to those 
officers, and I will ask the Senate to permit me to read what 
General Pershing said in his report to the War Department 
just before his retirement in regard to promoting officers on the 
retired list. He stated: 

I would further recommend that officers of the Regular Army who 
held the grade of major general or brigadier general during the World 
War and who were awarded the distinguished-service medal for service 
in either grade, and that officers who were recommended during the 
war by the commander in chief of the American Expeditionary Forces 
for promotion to either grade and who were awarded the distinguished- 
service medal be authorized by Congress to retire with such grade or 
be given the grade if already on the retired list. 


When this bill was referred to the War Department they re- 
ported that they did not think it was right and proper that it 
should be required that an officer should have the distinguished- 
service medal. We therefore struck out that provision, and a 
new bill was written, in which it was not provided that the 
distinguished-service medal must have been received by the 
officer before he could be retired, thereby indicating that the 
War Department thought it was only right and fair that offi- 
cers who had creditable records should be retired with the 
highest rank they held on November 11, 1918. We have 
framed the bill in such a way that there could not be any possi- 
bility that an officer who had not had a creditable record should 
get the benefit of this act. 

I hope the Senate will permit this bill to be passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYSON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator if the same 
privilege will be granted to officers of the Regular Army who, 
during hostilities, were advanced to certain grades, and after 
hostilities, to use the Senator’s expression, were demoted; if, 
when they are retired in the demoted rank, they will be re- 
tired with the rank they then have or will have the advantage 
of the higher rank which they enjoyed temporarily during the 
war, 

Mr. TYSON. The idea is that they shall have the rank 
which they had on the.11th day of November, 1918. 

There are some officers who may not get the highest rank 
they had at that time, because of the fact that the policy of 
the War Department is that if they had been demoted they 
would not have this rank, but the highest rank which they held 
on the 11th day of November is what is provided for in the bill. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object, but I want a little further 
explanation, and I want to make an obseryation. I wish to 
inquire, either of the able Senator from Tennessee or the 
chairman of the committee, whether this discriminates between 
the so-called reserve officers and the officers of the Regular 
Army? 

Take a case to illustrate what I mean. Two officers, 
One a reserve officer who had, during the war, the rank of 
major, and afterwards was placed on the reserve list with 
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the rank of captain; and a Regular Army officer, advanced to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel during the war, and then, when 
we returned to peace, went into the Regular Army again with 
the title of major. When the latter retired would he be re- 
tired as a major or retired with the rank of lieutenant colonel? 
I am speaking now of the Regular Army. 


Mr. TYSON. There is nothing provided for in that respect. 

Mr. KING. Does the bill deal only with reserve officers? 

Mr. TYSON. It deals entirely with officers of the Regular 
Army. No other officers have been retired except officers of the 


Regular Army. We have not had an opportunity to get up the 


bill providing for the retirement of National Army oflicers, 
Whenever we get those retired this might have some effect on 
them. Sut no officers are involved in this legislation except 


retired regular officers. 

Mr. KING. It simply means, if I understand the Senator, 
that when these officers retire they will get the compensation 
of the highest rank which they held? 

Mr. TYSON. Not at all. It specifically provides that they 
shall not get any increase of pay or allowances on account of 
the provisions of the act. They do not get any increased pay 


at all. They get only that which they got at the time they 
were retired. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 


Mr. TYSON. I yleld to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think I can state the sub- 
stance of this bill in one sentence by saying that it simply gives 
brevet titles to those officers who earned them during hostili- 
ties. It does not give them any additional allowances or any 
additional pay. I can not see that it involves any discrimina- 
tion against any reserve or National Guard officer. All of 
them, so far as I know, were discharged—they were not re- 
tired—with the ranks which they held at the time they were 
discharged, the highest ranks which they had attained up to 
that moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first two amendments 
to the bill were agreed to on May 10, and the clerk will state 
the next amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 1, line 10, after the word “ list,” 
strike out the words “at the highest grade held by him during 
the World War” and insert “corresponding with the tem- 
porary rank held by him on November 11, 1918.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


The bill (S. 410€) to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to execute a lease with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. 
and the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


JOHN H. COWLEY 


The bill (H. R. 949) for the relief of John H. Cowley, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Is there objection to the 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws, benefits, 
or privileges conferred upon honorably discharged soldiers, John H. 
Cowley sball hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
serving in the Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry on the 
ist day of July, 1865: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, or pension 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BENJAMIN 8, M’HENRY 


The bill (H. R. 534) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the record of Benjamin S. McHenry was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion now standing 
against Benjamin 8S. McHenry, late of Company K, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and to grant and issue to said Benjamin 8. 
McHenry an honorable discharge from said service and restore his 
proper name of Benjamin 8. McHenry in lieu of the name under which 
he was erroneously enlisted, Henry Benjamin: Provided, That no back 
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pay, bounty, or pension shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PROMOTION OF NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN THE ARMY 


The bill (S. 2081) placing certain noncommissioned officers 
in the first grade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It 
that the Secretary of War approves, apparently, the purpose 
of the bill, but recommends a substitute for it. 

Mr. KING. Let it go over. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT 


The bill (H. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations for carrying 
out the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the promotion 
of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for 
other purposes,” approved November 23, 1921, was announced 
as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr, President, I ask permision to have 


printed in the Recorp at this point a reply to a statement | @arolina, Oregon, and Rhode Island, upon the face of provisional rates. 


which was placed in the Recorp on June 15 by the Senator 
from Connecticut 
This reply was prepared by a careful student of the bill and 
its operation. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Is there objection? 
matter was ordered to be 


The statement appearing in the Recorp of June 15, entitled, “ Save 
babies by rejecting maternity act,’ contains inaccuracies which should 
not go uncorrected. 

The theme of this statement is that the infant mortality rate based 
on the 1924 figures was lower for the five States not accepting the 
maternity and infancy act than for the 28 States in the birth-registra- 
tion area which were receiving Federal aid. 

In the first place, the five States not accepting the maternity and 
infancy act are Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Illinois, and Kansas, 
All these States have a small percentage of Negroes in their popula- 


tion, The negro infant mortality rate is very much higher than the 
white. In a State in which the Negroes form a large per cent of | 


the population the infant mortality rate for the State may be higher 
than the rate in a State which has a small percentage of Negroes, 
although in the former the rates for the white and for the colored, 
respectively, are lower than the white and the colored rates in the 
latter. It is to be expected that the rate for a group of States which 


includes Florida, North and South Carolina, Mississippi, and Virginia | 


would be considerably higher than the five States which have not ac- 
cepted the maternity and infancy act. As a matter of fact, however, 
only a very slight difference is found, approximately 50 per cent less 
than the statement which appears in the Recorp for June 15. It is 
obviously a mistake to say that the table submitted in that statement 
from Connecticut was furnished by the Census Bureau, because the 
rates reported by the Census Bureau, both the provisional and the final 
figures for the year cited (i. e., 1924), differ from those submitted. 

The Census Bureau reports show the following very slight difference 
in spite of the very great differences in population. 


Total of 33 States in birth-registration area 


Deaths 








Deaths 
Births under 1 under 1 
1924 year, year per 
1924 1,000 births 
33 States Pee eee eae 
Maternity act not accepted, 5 States: 
Cam ics cnn ccknnbetkbscssémisnbsdete 31, 715 
TINGE... «no octennunenneeseneseteseedamemenn 137, 118 
OEE... ..ckccnuncenkontageeetatuckieanaaeel 87, 929 
Oe ee———E———————————E— 18, 477 
eh aa ree 91, 487 
Ee ee 316, 726 | 
Maternity act accepted, 28 States............-. 1, 604, 607 | 











rates for a single year. Fluctuations from year to year are certain 
to oceur. The important question is the level around which the rates 
fluctuate. The Chief of the Children’s Bureau in her testimony before 
the House committee said the evidence seemed to warrant the conclu- 
sion that a new low level was established in 1924 and submitted rates 


is noted from the report | 


[Mr. Binenam], which related to this bill. | 
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| from 1915, when the birth-registration area was established, In order 


| period for which 


' The reductions, however, are nevertheless most 








that members could see what the trend had been during the whole 
information was available. The maternity and in- 
fancy act has not been in operation long enough to do anything more 
than to make a beginning. It is for this reason an extension is asked 
encouraging to those 
who support the act. 

In 1923, the first full year of operation under the maternity act, 
the infant mortality rate was 77. In 1924 it had dropped to 71. 

Reductions were effected in 21 of the 28 States in the birth-regis 
tration area which accepted the act. There were slight increases in 
four States and three were admitted to the birth-registration area 
only in 1924, so that comparison with the previous year is not pos- 
sible. In a number of States the improvement was very great. Wy- 
oming, for example, showed a reduction of more than 15 per cent in 
its infant mortality, and Rhode Island and New Hampshire decreases 
of 14 per cent. Five States accepting the act showed lower infant 
mortality rates than the lowest not accepting, and the rates of 14 
States accepting the act were lower than the rate for the five States 
(68.9) not accepting. 

The figures for 1925 are not complete for the birth-registration area. 
Indications are that the lower level reached in 1924 will be approxi- 
mately maintained for the area. It can not be expected that even 
with a generally downward trend the annual decline will be constant. 

For 1925 a decline in infant mortality is indicated for Delaware, 
Florida, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 


In the District of Columbia and in the States not receiving the bene- 
fit of the maternity act, the rates for 1924 and 1925 show an increase 
in four States, as the following figures show: 





| 1924 1925 
ee ee | 69 74 
Ae Ade tection ccd kn tbanctidsthecbedivdesctebeteu 71 73 
Rika dich cninbsite Matbatiphshdaeak ati teiibtiet iii, Beets! 59 | 62 
ee 81 77 
I ee 68 () 
SUNG GF SOU, .ck din ndesaclinasdenddaceamiauve 76 | 8% 


i 
1 Rate not available. 


The rate for the 80 States for which the provisional figures are 
available is 72 in 1925 as compared with 71 in 1924. 

In this connection it should be stated that the maternity and infancy 
act has stimulated State activities promoting the welfare of mothers 
and babies in States not accepting the act. In these States there were 
large groups of citizens who became, as a result of the widespread 
public discussion of the act, much concerned about the unnecessary 
deaths among mothers and babies. States refusing Federal aid were 
thus encouraged by public opinion to increase State appropriations for 
this work. 

As to the number of States in the birth-registration area it is in- 
accurate to say that 15 States that have accepted the maternity act 
are not in the birth-registration area because they are not willing to 
let their births and deaths be known, the inference being that the 
State officials had these figures and were unwilling to make them 
public, States are admitted to the birth-registration area if the State 
legislatures have passed the uniform birth registration law and if 
doctors, midwives, and other attendants at birth are reporting births 
in accordance with that law so that at least 90 per cent of all births 
are reported. This fact is ascertained through a test made by the 
Census Bureau. 

The Children’s Bureau has since it was established cooperated ac- 
tively with the Census Bureau, with the States, and with private 
agencies in promoting birth registration. Its reports and the reports 
of the States accepting the maternity and infancy act indicate the 
expenditure of time and money in the promotion of this end. 

Although the statement filed on June 15 implies the contrary, progress 
has been made since 1921, when the maternity and infancy act was 
passed. Three States were admitted to the registration area in 1922, 
three in 1924, and one in 1925, and several States are requesting tests 
this year. All of the State officers who are in charge of the admin- 
istration of the maternity and infancy act are making great efforts to 
secure complete registration of births and deaths because they know 
that accurate information will be of great assistance in planning their 
programs. States which are not in the birth registration are among 
those most in need of assistance rather than the ones which should be 
denied funds. 

UNITED STATES BOTANIC GARDEN 


The bill (S. 4153) to provide for enlarging and relocating 
the United States Botanic Garden, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of enlarging and relocating 
the United States Botanic Garden, the Joint Committee on the Library 
is authorized and directed— 
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(1) To acquire on behalf of the United States, by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise, in accordance with the provisions of section | 
1 the act entitled “An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, 


and for other purposes,” approved August 30, 1890, as amended, all of 
the privately owned land, buildings, and other structures in square 
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THE COAL INDUSTRY 


The bill (S. 4177) to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce in coal and to promote the general welfare, dependent 
on the use of coal, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Over! 


No. 576 and square No. 578 in the District of Columbia, as such | seein ; ; : , 
squares appear on the records in the office of the surveyor of the | _Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, did I hear objection to the 
District of Columbia as of the date of the passage of this act. Upon ae PRESIDENT ~ ‘ 
the acquisition of such land, buildings, and structures all of the land e 1e€ 2S INT pro tempore. The Chair heard several 
tained in square No. 576 and square No. 578 shall become a part | Senators object. 
containe are NO. vi é § are NO. of i re 2 i ‘ he ; ee . ee iad : 
of the United States Botanic Garden and shall be under the jurisdic “ie a neato m3 a Pra that the oa — ates unant- 
tion and control of the Joint Committee on the Library. obi ctl ~ ss oo i _ AMR SUEPTSS CARE Chere fs any 
ew . 26. 
(2) To provide for the removal of such buildings and other struc- Th ; PRESILENT ~ » The bill will } — 
tures now located upon the squares specified in paragraph (1) as it , i ms gee Comper. oe we pe PUaEeS OEE. 
deenrs necessary. AMENDMENT OF SECTION 125, NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT, 1916 


(3) To provide for the removal of the Bartholdi Fountain and its 
from its present site and the reerection of the 
location upon one of the squares specified in 


basin and equipment 
same upon a suitable 
paragraph (1). 

(4) To investigate the cost of the construction of new conservatories 
and other necessary buildings for the United States Botanic Garden, to 
procure preliminary plans and estimates, by contract or otherwise, for 
such conservatories and buildings, and to report thereon to Congress 
before the end of the second regular session of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress In making such investigation and report the Joint Committee 
on the Library is hereby authorized to procure advice and assistance 
from any existing governmental agency, including the services of en- 
gineers, surveyors, draftsmen, architects, and other technical personnel 
in the executive departments and independent establishments of the 
Government. For the purpose of this paragraph the unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriations made pursuant to the authority con- 
tained in Public Resolution No. 42, approved January 1925, is 
hereby made available. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
nroney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $820,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the Joint Committee 
on the Library to carry out the provisions of paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of section 1 of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

FEDERAL RESERVE PENSION FUND 

The bill (S. 3657) to incorporate the Federal Reserve pen- 
sion fund, to define its functions, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

J. B. ELLIOTT 


The bill (HU. R. 7027) for the relief of J. B. Elliott was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $470.61, to J. B. 
Elliott, postmaster at Athens, Tenn., being the amount paid out by 
him as the result of services rendered by an expert in burning open 
the doors of a safe in the post office at Athens, Tenn., which refused 
to function on July 10, 1922. 


~ 
‘, 





The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


VERDE RIVER IRRIGATION AND POWER DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 3342) to remove clouds from the title of the 
Verde River irrigation and power district to its approved rights 
of way for reservoirs and canals and extend the time for con- 
struction of its project, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


JOHN H. RHINELANDER 


The bill (S, 2524) for the relief of John H. Rhinelander 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the bill. 
I ask the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Witutams] if the 
claimant would not come under the compensation act? 
, Mr. WILLIAMS. No; he does not come under the compensa- 
tion act. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire, being in the employ of the Goy- 
ernment, why he would not come under the compensation act? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because the accident happened 
43 years ago. 

Mr. KING. I think it had better rest another year. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (H. R. 8592) 


national defense act 


to further amend section 125 of the 
of June 3, 1916, as amended, was consid- 


| ered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 125 of the national defense act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended, be, and the same is hereby, further amended 
that the first proviso contained in the second paragraph of that 
section will read as follows: 

“ Provided, That hereafter, upon the discharge or furlough to the 
reserve of an enlisted man, all uniform outer clothing then in his pos- 
session, except such articles as he may be permitted to wear from 
the place of termination of his active service to his home, as author- 
ized by this section, will be retained for military use.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DEPUTY DISBURSING OFFICERS, ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS 

The bill (H. R. 5223) to authorize the disbursing officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to designate deputies was 


considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, the exigencles of the service so 
require, disbursing officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps may, 
with the approval of the head of their executive department and the 
consent of their surety or sureties, if any, designate deputies for the 
purpose of having them make disbursements as their agents, sign 
checks drawn against their disbursing accounts with the Treasurer of 
the United States, and discharge all other duties required according 
to law or regulation to be performed by such disbursing officers, and 
the agent officer shall be subject, for his official misconduct, to all 
liabilities and penalties prescribed by law in like cases for the officer 
for whom he acts as deputy: Provided, That every deputy so desig 
nated for a disbursing officer who is bonded shall, if not already under 
bond, give bond as required by the head of the department concerned. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wapswortu] whether the bill calis for 
additional employees? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not. 

Mr. KING. Or additional expense to the Government? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not. While this is a House 
bill, the Senate has passed a bill almost exactly like it for the 
same purpose. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to its passage. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


sO 


BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


The bill (S. 8692) authorizing an appropriation for recopy- 
ing, rebinding, and otherwise preserving valuable old records 
of office of Indian Agency at Muskogee, Okla., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the bill ought to be indefinitely 
postponed. I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PYRAMID LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION IN NEVADA 


The bill (S. 4132) to amend section 1 of the act of June 7, 
1924, entitled “An act for the relief of settlers and town-site 
occupants of certain lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion, in Nevada, and for other purposes,” was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue patents to settlers or their transferees 
qualified to purchase under the provisions of section 1 of the act of 
Congress approved June 7, 1924 (45 Stat. L., p. 596), for lands settled 
upon, occupied, and improved by said settlers or their transferees, as 
provided in said act, upon payment of $2.50 per acre, anc the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to repay to 
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purchasers under sald act of June 7, 1924, the difference between 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. We could let the bill pass and then, if we 


amounts heretofore paid by them and deposited in the Treasury of | want to hold it up, we could make a motion to reconsider. If 


the United States and the sum of $2.50 per acre for lands so pur 
chased, 

Sec, 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $31,722.96, or so much thereof as may be necessary, said 
moneys to be expended in repaying to settlers or their transferees the 
amounts heretofore paid by them in excess of $2.50 per acre for said 
lands, and the balance, as well as the proceeds of sales under this 
act, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States and be 
subject to appropriation by Congress for the Paiute Indians of the 
said Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, as provided in said act of 
Congress approved June 7, 1924. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does this mean that more 
money is to be taken away from the Indians? Will they not 
run out of money after a while? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asnurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. COPELAND. With pleasure. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The bill does not take money out of the 
Indians. In fact, it puts money in their pockets. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very glad, because, ordinarily, it 
comes out of the Indians for the benefit of the white man. 

Mr. PITTMAN. This is my colleague's bill, and I approve 
of it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

CLAIMS OF SETTLERS IN LAKE COUNTY, FLA. 


The bill (H. R. 8714) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers and 
others against the United States and between each other arising 
from incomplete or faulty survey in township 19 south, range 
26 east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State of 
Florida, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“east,” to insert the words “and sections 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 30, 
and 31, in township 19 south, range 27 east.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, to insert new sections 
38 and 4, as follows: 


any money 


Sec. 3. That in fixing the appraised price of such lands the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall consider and give effect to the good faith 
and equities of the oecupants of any of the areas found to be public 
land, and if the whole or any part of such land be within the cor- 
porate limits of the town of Tavares, the survey of the lots, blocks, 
streets, and alleys shall be considered as executed under the provisions 
of section 2384, Revised Statutes, but as far as practicable shall con- 
form to the existing surveys and plats of the lots in such town: 
Provided, That the Secretary may, in his discretion, issue a patent 
to Lake County, Fla., to not exceeding 1 acre upon which the county 
courthouse fs located, such patent to provide that the land shall revert 
to the Government of the United States if the county sells any part 
thereof, or devotes it to any use other than as a site for a courthouse 
and grounds. 

Sec. 4. That the provisions of section 2382 Revised Statutes, as 
modified by sections 2384 and 2385 Revised Statutes, shall extend to 
all areas surveyed as within and a part of the town of Tavares, but 
any applicant may elect to proceed under section 1 of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER] introduced a companion bill to this measure. The 
last 1 knew of the situation in regard to the bill I had a request 
from him to have the bill held in abeyance until he might let 
me know further about it. Has the chairman of the committee 
any information in regard to the bill? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Florida {Mr. Ftxercuer] did make such a request, but I un- 
derstood he had withdrawn his objection. That is my under- 
standing. I have no interest in the bill other than that of the 
Senator from Florida, and whatever he desires will be agree- 
able to me as chairman of the committee. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I very much regret it, but I do not know 
the wishes of my colleague in regard to it further than that he 
requested me to have the bill passed over until he let me know 
further about it. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I suggest to the Senator from Florida, if 
he is willing, that he might ask that the bill go over until 
to-morrow, when he may confer with his colleague. 





it is agreeable I shall let it take that course. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President,.in view of the statement of the 
Senator from Florida I think we ought not to pass the bill, 
I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio communica- 
tions, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

THOMAS H. BURGESS 

The bill (H. R. 4252) for the relief of Thomas H. Burgess 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Thomas H. Burgess shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private in Company E, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry : 
Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3533) to provide for the better definition and 
extension of the purpose and duties of the Bureau of Education, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (8S. 8255) for the relief of certain counties in the 
States of Oregon and Washington, within whose boundaries 
the revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands are 
located, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I hope the Senator will withhold his ob- 
jection to the bill. The bill has been before the Senate for a 
considerable time. A companion bill or identically the same 
bill was passed by the House. The measure has been fully con- 
sidered by both the House committee and the Senate committee 
and has been favorably reported. 

It is a bill providing for the extension of relief under what 
is known as the Chamberlain-Ferris revestment act, revesting 
in certain counties of Oregon and Wushington the title of cer- 
tain Oregon-California grant lands, some 23 per cent of all the 
area in 18 counties in Oregon and 1 county in Washington. 
The Chamberlain-Ferris Act contemplated that the sale of tim- 
ber would be of sufficient rapidity to provide income to the 
county to equal the taxes. Under the administration of the 
Interior Department that has not been the result and the 
return is not sufficient. 

However, the Interior Department could sell the timber suffi- 
ciently rapidly to make return to the counties as proposed 
under the Chamberlain-Ferris Act, but that meets with the op- 
position of the conservationists of the country, and I think 
perhaps they are right and that a longer time should be used 
in selling the timber. The bill is not going to cost the Govern- 
ment a dollar. It amounts to about $460,000 a year to these 
counties that is being withheld, but securing that is a potential 
value of between $60,000,000 and $120,000,000. The property is 
conservatively estimated at a value of $60,000,000 and a prob- 
able value of $120,000,000. I hope the Senator will withdraw 
his objection and not withhold this relief from those counties, 
which are very much in need of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


SAN BERNARDINO NATIONAL FOREST GAME PRESERVE 


The bill (H. R. 8120) to create within the San Bernardino 
National Forest in Riverside County, Calif., a national game 
preserve under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and to authorize an exchange of Government land for privately 
owned land within the area of said preserve was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby created within the San 
Bernardino National Forest in Riverside County, Calif., for the pro- 
tection of game animals, and as the recognized breeding place therefor, 
the Tahquitz National Game Preserve, which shall include the follow- 
ing lands: Sections 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 38, 34, and 35, township 3 
south, range 8 east, San Bernardino meridian; sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 
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0, 11, 
a 26, township 4 south, range 3 east, San Bernardino meridian; and 
eections 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 24, township 5 south, 
range 3 east, San Bernardino meridian; but the establishment of this 
reservation shall not interfere with any existing right or withdrawals 
made prior to passage of this act: Provided, That all the land with the 
exterior boundary of the aforesaid tract shall first become the property 
of the United States. 

That where the Government survey has not been completed the afore- 
said description shall be deemed to 
lines projected from the official survey. 

Sec, 2. That the lands included in sald game preserve shall continue 


to be parts of the national forest and nothing contained fn this act | 
shall prevent the Secretary of Agriculture from permitting other uses | 


of said lands under and in conformity with the laws and rules and 
regulations applicable thereto so far as any such use may be con- 
sistent with the purposes for which said game preserve is established. 

Sec. 8. On lands within the game preserve established in section 
® of this act, hunting, pursuing, poisoning, killing, or capturing by 
trapping, netting, or any other means, or attempting to hunt, pursue, 
kill, or capture any wild animals or birds for any purpose whatever 
upon the lands of the United States within the limits of said game 
preserve shall be unlawful except as hereinafter provided, and any 
person violating any provision of this section or any of the rules and 
regulations made under the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction in any United States 
court, be 
period not exceeding six months, or shall suffer both the fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture shall execute the provision of 
this act, and he is hereby authorized to make all needful rules and 


reguiations for the administration of such game preserves in accordance | 


with the purpose of this act, including regulations for hunting, cap- 
turing, or killing predatory animals, such as wolves, coyotes, cougar, 
and other species destructive to livestock or wild life within the limits 
of said game preserve. 

Sec. 5, Upon the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture 
the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized in his dis- 
cretion to accept, on bebalf of the United States, title to any lands in 
private ownership within the boundaries of the game preserve estab- 
lished hereby, and make exchange therefor under the provisions: of the 
act approved March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. p. 465). 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2609) for the relief of James E. Van Horne 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
any report accompanying the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair is advised that the 
report is No. 786. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not find a copy of the 
report in my file. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 


VIRGINIA STRICKLAND 


The bill (H. R. 10109) for the relief of Virginia Strickland 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I feel pretty certain the 
Senator from Utah would not object to the passage of the 
bill if he knew the facts. 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to hear the Senator state them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The man had three enlistments in the 
Civil War and served faithfully for more than three years. He 
reenlisted twice, and at the very end of the war was taken des- 
perately ill and sent to the Army hospital and finally wound up 
in a general hospital at Nashville, Tenn. There he failed to 
recover, The surgeon at the hospital apparently gave him no 
hope for recovery and sent him home. He was ever thereafter 
carried as a deserter on the rolls of the unit with which he last 
served. As a matter of fact, he had long service in battle. 

Mr. KING. I recall the case. I talked with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorer] in regard to it. I withdraw my 
objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon widows of honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, Orrin F. Strickland, late of Company D, One hundred 
and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 
military service of the United States as a member of said company and 
regiment on the 26th day of December, 1864: Provided, That no back 


There does not appear to be 


fined in a sum not exceeding $500, or be imprisoned for a | 
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pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2113) to carry into effect the twelfth article of 
the treaty between the United States and the loyal Shawnee 
and loyal Absentee Shawnee Tribes of Indians proclaimed 
October 14, 1868, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is this Indian bill about? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator demand the 
reading of the bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. HARRELD subsequently said: Mr. President, Calendar 
No. 808, Senate bill 2113, was called a moment ago and some 
one objected to it. I was out of the Chamber at the moment. 
I ask that we may return to that order of business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Oklahoma to recur to Order of 
Business 808? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

The bill (S. 4224) to amend Title II of an act approved 
February 23, 1925 (48 Stat. 1053), regulating postal rates, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] or any member of the 
committee, in view of the fact that we have a deficiency in 
postal returns, whether this is to increase the deficiency? I 
suggest that we pass it over until the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire returns to the Chamber. He is temporarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

CHARLES B. BECK 


The bill (H. R. 6003) for the relief of Charles B. Beck was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Delaware 


| whether or not there was any negligence on the part of the 
| postmaster in the employment of this individual 


or in the 
retention of him after he may have discovered his incom- 


| petency or his dishonesty? 


Mr. BAYARD. I will say to the Senator from Utah that a 
thorough examination was had by the postal authorities which 
disclosed no negligence whatever on the part of the postmaster. 
The subordinate official had been bonded in the usual amount 
and that amount, some $2,000, was paid. He had absconded 
with more than $3,000, and the bill relates to the amount 
which was not covered by the absconding man’s bond. He was 
caught, convicted, and confessed, and a thorough examination 
was had, as I said, by the postal authorities, who entirely 
exonerated the postmaster. The record disclosed a number of 
letters from people in authority and people of influence in his 
community, all certifying to his perfect honesty. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator whether or not 
bonds are required of subordinates so the Government may be 
protected as well as the postmaster? 

Mr. BAYARD. Apparently the bond was only to the amount 
of $2,000, which is the usual bond required of subordinates of 
that class. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,729.94, to Charles B. 
Beck, postmaster at Richmond, Ind., said sum being the sum he volun- 
tarily paid into the Treasury to make good the amount of public 
money appropriated by a postal clerk, Otto H. Sprong, to his own use, 
who was duly tried and convicted of said crime, and punished by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) consenting that certain 
States may sue the United States, and providing for trial on the 
merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State to recover 
direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected by the 
United States during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vest- 
ing the right in each State to sue in its own name, was 
announced as next in order. 

Severat Senators. Over! 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
pissed over. 
EDWARD N. MOORE 
The bill CH. R. 6226) for the relief of Edward N. Moore 


was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read 
as follows: 

Le it enacted, ete,, That in the administration of any law conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits wpon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Edward N. Moore shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
private of Company A, Fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer In- 


fantry, and Battery A, Fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Artil- 
lery, on the 19th day of August, 1865: Provided, That no back pay, 
pension, or allowance sball be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
RELIEF OF RETIRED ARMY OFFICERS 

The bill (S. 4101) to amend section 2 of the legisiative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894, as 
amended by the act of May 31, 1024, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
make in the present law? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a word will explain the bill. 
In the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act of 
1804, which was amended in 1924, it will be remembered that 
it was provided that no person should hold two offices the 
aggregate salary of which exceeded $2,500, This is to relieve 
the retired Army officers of the provisions of that section. I 
introduced it at the suggestion of General Andrews, who be- 
lieves that he can more effectually enforce the prohibitory law 
if he is given a wider latitude with regard to the appointment 
of retired Army oflicers. That is all there ts of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this bill has to do with 
the employment of retired officers of the Army and the Navy 
in the civil branch of the Government? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to make a 
statement in that connection. It will be very brief. Under 
existing law a retired officer of the Army may be appointed 
to hold a position drawing more than $2,500 a year salary if 
that position is one which is subject to appointment by the 
President and confirmation by the Senate. Also in certain 
cases officers of the Army who have been retired for physical 
disability in the line of duty may hold positions civil in char- 
acter under the Government at salaries in excess of $2,500. 
Those are the two exceptions. All other officers of the Army 
and of the Navy on the retired list are ineligible for civilian 
appointments drawing salaries in excess of $2,500. 

I know that General Andrews, Director of the Prohibition 
Bureau, is anxious that this bill shall pass, because he believes 
that he can get reliable men from the retired list of the Army 
and the Navy and appoint them as directors of prohibition in 
various parts of the country and perhaps here at Washington. 
I sympathize with him in his desire, and I believe it is true 
that he can get men of the highest ideals, and reliable men, 
who will do their duty in that extraordinarily difficult under- 
taking, the enforcement of prohibition. But, Mr. President, in 
this matter we must first have regard for the Army and Navy; 
and I fear if we enact a statute making eligible retired Army 
and Navy ofticers for civilian appointments under the Govern- 
ment, without any restriction, that hereafter officers on the 
active list of the Army and of the Navy will pass too much of 
their time as officers figuring out what political jobs they can 
get after they shall have been retired. 

I for one do not want to see the officers of the Army and the 
Navy having that kind of thought in their minds while they 
are serving in the line of either service. I think it would in 
the end be demoralizing. I think they would be tempted to 
make plans and acquaintances and contacts with the heads of 
civilian branches of the Government so that when they were 
retired at the end of 30 years’ active service, for example, or 
at the end of 40 years, they would then get a political appoint- 
ment from somebody; and, Mr. President, the more sharply 
we divide the military branch of the Government from the civil 
branch, and prevent them from merging one with the other, 
the better for both. I shall have to object to the consideration 
of the bill at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4207) to amend and strengthen the national pro- 
hibition act and the act of November 23, 1921, supplemental 


What change does this bill 


| 
| 
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The joint resolution will be | thereto, and for other purposes, was announced as next ip 


order. 
Mr. EDWARDS. Let that bill go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
The bill (8. 455) to amend the practice and procedure in 


"| Federal courts, and for other purposes, was announced as next 


in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 477) to give the Supreme Court of the United 
States authority to make and publish rules in common-law 
action, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That bill may be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

EDWARD R. LEDWELL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 4119) for the relief of Edward R. Ledwell, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, with an amendment on page 1, line 10, after the letter 
“ B,” to strike out “ Thirteenth” and to insert “ Thirtieth,” so 


| as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Edward R. Ledwell, who enlisted in the United States Army on Septem- 
ber 2, 1898, to serve three years, and was assigned as a private to 
Company A, Third Regiment United States Infantry, and was honorably 
discharged from the service January 4, 1899, and again enlisted 
August 29, 1899, and was assigned as a private to Company B, 
Thirtieth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and was honor- 
ably discharged from the service December 8, 1900, and again enlisted 
March 22, 1901, for three years, as a private of ordnance at Rock 
Island Arsenal, Ill., shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a private of ordnance on the 4th day of September, 1902: 
Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

HOWARD A, MOUNT 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 2254) for the relief of Howard A. 
Mount. It proposes to pay to Howard A. Mount, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., $685.64, to compensate him as philatelic stamp agent, 
Post Office Department, for loss of postage stamps inadvertently 
destroyed without credit in course of redemption in the 


department. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
that bill. However, I perceive that the junior Senator from 


North Dakota [Mr. Nye], who has won a great victory to-day, 
I am told, is absent, and he is the author of the bill. Perhaps 
we ought not to object to the consideration of the bill in his 
absence, so I shall not make objection, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 3278) for the relief of A. S. Rosenthal Co. 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Let us have an explanation of the bill, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When the Senators ask for in- 
formation relative to a bill they must direct their inquiry to 
a particular Senator. 

Mr. KING. Then, I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 
goes over, 

The bill (H. R. 6466) for the relief of Edward C. Roser was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

NATALIE SUMMERS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9135) for the relief of Natalie Summers. 
It proposes to pay to Natalie Summers, of the city of Washing- 
ton, D. ©., $506.67, the amount paid by her as premium which 
she was required to pay on her bond as administratrix of her 
deceased husband, Maddin Summers, formerly American con- 
sul general at Moscow, Russia, and who died at his post of 








which came into her possession as administratrix and for which 
che has duly accounted to the United States Government. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GERALDINE KESTER 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
cider the bill CH. R. 5441) for the relief of Geraldine Kester. 
If proposes to pay, in full settlement against the Government, 

the legal guardian of Geraldine Kester, $5,000 in compensa- 
tion for injuries caused by a post-office truck, resulting in the 
amputation of her left leg. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXPERIMENT STATION AT MANDAN, N,. DAK. 

The bill (H. R. 1472) to provide for the establishment of a 
dairying and livestock experiment station at Mandan, N. Dak., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is‘ made to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator 
withhold his objection to the bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. I made objection because the Senator who 
introduced the bill is not present ; but I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this bill provides for the 
establishment at Mandan, N. Dak., of a dairy and livestock 
experiment station. It does not provide for the establish- 
ment of a new station; there is a station already there, which 
is known as the Great Plains Experiment Station. It is, I 


from Michigan would 
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duty in 1918, on funds belonging to the United States and | 
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approximately 440 acres, and that the said county of Custer ts author 
ized to construct, maintain, and operate a hydraulic plant for the 
extraction of gravel for the use of the county of Custer, State of Mon 
tana Said lease shall contain such provisions in respect to fencing 
Said tract and the construction of roads to and from the area leased 
and the delivery free of charge annually of such quantity of gravel for 
use upon the roads and walks of the said experiment station, during 
the time that material from said tract is extracted, and such other con 


ditions as the Secretary of Agriculture shall deem advisable 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


| and passed. 


amendment, | 


GOVERNMENT PROPERTY AT LOWELL CREEK, ALASKA 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 100) to authorize the Secre- 


} tary of War to expend not to exceed $125,000 for the protection 


think, especially important, I should like to say to the Senator | 


from Michigan, that this particular experiment station be 
authorized to experiment in dairying and stock breeding. It 
will be remembered that we had several days’ debate here a 
few years ago on a bill which proposed to appropriate a con- 
siderable sum of money with a view to trying to induce the 
farmers of the great West to practice diversification of agri- 
culture and to teach them how to do it. This is right along 
that line. There is the experiment station, and it ought to 


be allowed to experiment in dairying, because everybody con- | 


cedes that is one of the things that ought to be encouraged if | amendments were coucurred in. 


In this par- | 


the locality is such that it can be encouraged. 
ticular section of the country, where agriculture is devoted 
almost entirely to one thing—the raising of wheat—we ought 
to encourage, if we can, any diversification of agriculture. 


Since we already have the station there, this bill only means | 


its enlargement. I hope that no Senator will object to the 
consideration of the bill and that it may be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has heretofore been 
considered and the amendment reported by the committee 
agreed to. If there be no further amendment, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LAND IN CUSTER COUNTY, MONT. 

The bill (S. 2878) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to lease to the county of Custer, State of Montana, a tract 
of land in the United States Department of Agriculture Range 
Livestock Experiment Station, in the State of Montana, for the 
removal of gravel, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized in his discretion to make and execute a lease to the 
county of Custer, State of Montana, for a period of 10 years, a tract 
of land in the United States Department of Agriculture Range Live- 
stock Experiment Station, in the State of Montana, containing approxi- 
mately 440 acres, lying in the northeastern corner of said reservation 
and described as follows: 

Beginning at a point 100 feet south from the intersection of the 
center line of the Northern Pacific Railway and the west boundary line 
of the United States Department of Agriculture Range Livestock Ex- 
periment Station, being in section 20, township 7, north of range 46 
east, Montana principal meridian ; thence south along the west boundary 
line a distance of 4,488 feet to a point; thence east a distance of 
5,280 feet to a point; thence north a distance of 2,772 feet to a point, 
sald point being 100 feet south of the center line of the Northern 
Pacific Railway; thence westerly and 100 feet south of the center line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway to the point of beginning, containing 


a 


of Government property adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions with amendments on 
page I, line 4, after the numerals “ $125,000,” to insert “out of 
any moneys hereafter appropriated for such purpose,” and on 
page 2, after line 5, to insert, “ Provided, That $25,000 of the 
above amount shall be contributed and paid in by the town of 
Seward or other local interests to be benefited by the proposed 
improvement, before said work is commenced,” so as to make 
the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized to expend 
not to exceed $125,000 out of any moneys hereafter appropriated for 
such purpose for the regulation of Lowell Creek, Alaska, for the protec- 


tion of the buildings, terminal grounds, ete., of the Alaska Engt- 
neering Commission and the Alaska Road Commission, the Depart- 


ment of Justice, the United States Signal Corps, and other Federal 
property within or adjacent to the town of Seward, Alaska, from 
damage due to floods and overflows of said Lowell Creek: Provided, 
That $25,000 of the above amonnt shall be contributed and paid in by 
the town of Seward or other local interests to be benefited by the pro- 
posed improvement, before said work is commenced 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HOWELL subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to reconsider the vote by which House Joint Resv- 
lution 100 was read the third time and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not object, but I think 
the Senator ought not to ask to have that done. The joint reso- 
lution was fully considered here on two different evenings, and 
I hope he will not insist upon his objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. I had an idea that my calendar was marked, 
but this one item escaped me. I should like to make a state- 
ment with reference to this measure. I ask for a reconsidera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

aes WILLIS. I will not object. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the 
votes whereby the joint resolution was read the third time and 
passed will be reconsidered, and the joint resolution is before 
the Senate. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, in view of the comments 
which I heard the Senator from Nebraska make on the joint 
resolution when it was last before the Senate, I ask that it may 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
passed over. 


The joint resolution will be 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS AND BUREAU OF PROHIBITION 


The bill (H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of customs and a 
bureau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am not supposed to 
have any official connection with this bill, but I had hoped the 
bill might receive favorable consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has been objected to; 
but if the Senator wishes recognition he is entitled to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. I see the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] is absent; but it is a bill by which the Secretary of 
the Treasury believes the administration of these two services 
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can be immensely Improved from the administrative stand- 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be passed over. 


Objection is made, and the bill 


HARRY COVENTRY 


The bill (H. R. 658) for the relief of Harry Coventry was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Harry 
Coventry, who served in the World War as a first sergeant in Company 
I, Three hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment United States Infantry, 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States on March 38, 


shall 


1920: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ADDITION TO SOLDIERS’ 


The bill (S. 4027) 
cottages and an annex to the hospital at the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind., was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enactcd, etc., That the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers is authorized and directed to construct 
at the Marion Branch of such home, at Marion, Ind., on land now 
owned by the United States, three cottages with an aggregate capacity 
of 200 beds, and a sanitary, fireproof bospital annex to the present 
hospital with a capacity of 50 beds, 

Sec. 2. Upon the order of a member of the Board of Managers of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, the following per- 
sons shall be admitted to such cottages and hospital annex for the 
purpose of receiving medical treatment and the other benefits ‘of such 
home: All persons who served in the military or naval forces of the 
United States, including the Organized Militia, the National Guard, and 
the Naval Militia, when called into the Federal service, and were 
separated therefrom under honorable conditions, who have no adequate 
means of support and, by reason of diseases or wounds, are either tempo- 
rarily or permanently incapacitated from earning a living. 

Sec, 3, There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$700,000 in order to carry out the provisions of section 1 of this act, 
of which amount $600,000 shall be available for the construction of 
the three cottages and $100,000 for the hospital annex, including the 
construction of such necessary approach work, roadways, and other 
facilities leading thereto, heating and ventilating apparatus, furniture, 
and accessories, as may be approved by the board of 


HOME AT MARION, IND. 


equipment, 
managers. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, with respect 
to Senate bill 4027, I had risen to object to its consideration, 
but I saw the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tx] rising, 
and I did not address the Chair. In the meantime the Chair 
declared that the bill was passed. I wanted to object to the 
consideration of that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on reconsider- 
ing the vote by which Senate bill 4027 was ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I will not object 
to a reconsideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate, 
then. 

Mr. KING. I wish to object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no objection to recon- 
sideration, and the bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Does 
the Chair mean by his statement that there is no chance now 
to object to it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly the bill is open to 
objection, because the votes whereby it was ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed .have been recon- 
sidered, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I ask the Senator from Utah 
to withhold his objection for a moment. 

Mr. KING. I withhold the objection for a moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator from Utah asked 
for a reconsideration in the case of this bill, and I did not 
object to that, and I ask if the bill is before the Senate now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it, 
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to authorize the construction of three | 
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Mr. KING. With the rapidity with which bills are passeq 
it is difficult for Senators to keep up with the calendar. Does 
the Chair mean that when reconsideration is had that does not 
put a bill in a status where it may be objected to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It may be objected to. 

Mr. KING. I withhold my objection for a moment, at the 
request of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson]. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Indiana whether this same matter is not covered in the appro- 
priation bill which we passed to-day? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, I will say to the Senator from 
Wyoming that I have been informed that it is not. 

Mr. WARREN. That institution had nearly $2,000,000 in 
the bill which passed to-day. A number of institutions were 
provided for, and I am inclined to think that all of these are 
comprehended, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I can not say definitely as to 
that, so I am willing for the bill to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 


MICHAEL M’DONALD 


The bill (S. 2914) providing for the appointment of Michae! 
McDonald—formerly a squadron sergeant major, United States 
Army—a warrant officer, United States Army, and to place him 
upon the retired list immediately thereafter was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill is reported adversely. 
The question is on the indefinite postponement of the bill. 
Without objection, the bill will be indefinitely postponed. 


WILLIAM O. MALLAHAN 


The bill (S. 860) for the relief of William O. Mallahan was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill also is reported ad- 
versely. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I made a statement in relation 
to that bill when it was up before, and I trust that it will be 
acted on favorably. I will state the facts again. It is undis- 
puted that this man was horribly abused by his commanding 
officer, and had a splendid record as a soldier, and left because 
he could not possibly stand the abuse to which he was sub- 
jected. The whole facts are stated in the report. 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bili? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I am very sorry, 
but because 1 took part in the discussion of this matter in the 
committee, and the committee was of the opinion that an un- 
favorable report should be made on the bill, I suppose I shall 
have to object to its being passed to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


SALE OF SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT REAL PROPERTY 


The bill (S. 4805) to authorize the sale, under provisions of 
the act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War 
Department real property was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has been heretofore 
considered, and the amendment of the committee has been 
agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


OVERPAYMENTS DURING WAR EMERGENCY PERIOD 


The bill (H. R. 4001) to relieve persons in the military and 
naval services of the United States during the war emergency 
period from claims for overpayment at that time not involving 
fraud, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, line 1, after the words 
“account of,” to strike out “duplicate” and insert “ erron- 
eous,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all payments of pay or allowances to persons 
in the military and naval services of the United States received in 
good faith and without fraud on the part of the payee during the 
war emergency period extending from April 6, 1917, to July 2, 1921, 
are hereby validated, notwithstanding any overpayments which may 
have been subsequently discovered therein: Provided, That this act 
shall not be construed as authorizing reimbursement of any moneys 
which may have been collected by, or refunded to, the United States 
on account of erroneous payments of either pay or allowances. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a memorandum in regard to this 
bill has been furnished me by one of the branches of the Goy- 








I regret not having it here this evening. I do 
want to object to the consideration of this bill, and I shall ask 
he Senator from New York to explain it. 

My recollection is that the memorandum gives a number of 
-easons Why this bill ought not to become a law. The memo 
andum challenges the accounts of a number of officers, und 
ny recollection is that the contention is made that overpay- 
ments have been made, or, at any rate, that there should be 
a recapture or recaptures from various persons to whom pay- 
nents have been made because erroneous payments were made, 
or because improper charges were made against the Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senate and the 
House have already legislated on this question at this session. 
The Senate passed a bill which has been pending in this body 
two years to my knowledge, and with which the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howett] was fairly familiar, 

lidating the payment of the allowances known as allowances 
or commutation of heat and light made to officers of the 
American Army during the World War, validating them in the 
vent that no fraud accompanied the original payments. That 
bill has become law. This biil, while apparently repeating 
that same provision, includes the validation of other payments 
yhich were made during the war; and let me describe to the 
Senator from Utah what they are. 
aid only where no fraud is shown. 

We had 150,000 or 160,000 emergency officers in the last war. 
Of course, most of them were green at the so-called paper work 
of the Army. Many of them had to be disbursing officers and 
to pay the troops. 
accuracy of muster rolls presemted to them by company 
commanders, and it was inevitable that in these millions and 
millions of payments that came along on pay day, or once a 
month, among 4,000,000 men there were a large number of small 
errors. Allotments drawn from the soldier's pay to be sent to 
his wife and children might have been inaccurately calculated, 
or due allowance may not have been made for their deduction 
from his pay, and the soldier in some instances would get $5 too 
much from the Government or $10 too much. 
were all made in good faith. There was no dishonesty about it. 
Jt was simply an immensely expanded machine, and it was 
inevitable that mistakes of arithmetic, if nothing else, or in 
connection with 
should take place. 


ernment. 
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| regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe,” 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
MESA TARGET RANGE, ARIZONA 
bill (H. R. 10052) to authorize the sale of the Mesa 
Range, Arizona, was considered as in Committee of the 


The 
Target 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Milltary 
Affairs with an amendment on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“sale,” to insert “after such advertisement and under such 

so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be 


tt 


enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to sell the Mesa Target Range, consisting of sections 4 
} and 5, township 1 north, range 6 east, Gila and Salt River base and 
meridian, Arizona, and to dispose of the proceeds of such sale, as is 


Of course they must be | 


The disbursing officers had to rely upon the | 


provided by the act of Congress, approved May 12, 1917 (40 Stat. L 
p. 67), providing for the sale of target ranges acquired by purchase: 
Provided, That the sale of the said tract shall be by public sale, after 
such advertisement and under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
| amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 1871) to punish the transportation of stolen 


The mistakes | 


the complicated paper work of the Army, | 


The Comptroller General has held that a large number of 
| President; and 


those payments were invalid. They were invalid from the 
technical standpoint ; and the War Department, under his rul- 
ings, has been endeavoring to look up these disbursing officers, 


most of whom have retired to private life, and they, in turn, to , 


find thousands and thousands of former private soldiers who 
are now working as civilians trying to earn their living, and 


trying to collect from them $2 here and $3 there and $10 in | 


another place. The cost of such collections is far beyond the 
amount which the Government will ever get back. It might 
just as well be wiped out. 
sense a mopping-up bill, to cancel all that kind of business and 
start the slate clean. The Comptroller General, informally it 
is true, has consulted the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs about the language of this bill, and has made one 
certain suggestion. The committee adopted it, and here it is. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New York a question? Have there not been a great many of 
these claims that the Comptroller General has found out are 
wrong after investigation of several years, and have they not 
been canceled by his own office because they were wrong? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and in all cases of fraud, 
course, the Government will still attempt to collect. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, are the amounts that have 


This might be termed in a financial 


j at all. 


of | 


property in interstate or foreign commerce was atinounced as 
next in order. 
Mr. KING, I think I shall 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be passed over. 


object to that bill. 
Objection is made, and the bill 


REPORTS ON CONDITION OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 

The resolution (S. Res. 152) to rescind the order of the 
Senate requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission to sub- 
mit monthly reports on the condition of railroad equipment 
was considered by the Senate and agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas S. Res. 438, passed February 26, 1923, requires the Inter 
state Commerce Commission to make monthly reports on the condition 
of railroad equipment to the Congress, or, when not in session, to the 


Whereas the conditions which called for the 
monthly reports have now passed: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That S. Res. 458, passed February 26, 1925, 
hereby, rescinded. 


furnishing of said 


be, and it is 


APPARATUS PERTAINING TO SIGNAL CORPS, AIR SERVICE, 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
The bill (S. 1487) to authorize the Secretary of War to class 
as secret certain apparatus pertaining to the Signal Corps, Air 
Service, and Chemical Warfare Service, and empower him to 


AND 


| authorize purchases thereof and award contracts therefor with- 


out notice or advertisement, was announced as next in order. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, what effect would that bill 
have upon the bill that was before the Senate to-day, and is 


now the unfinished business? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator mean the radio bill? 
Mr. BLEASE. Yes. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 
They could not. 
Mr. BLEASE. That is all right, then. 


I do not think they touch each other 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator think it wise 
| to permit making contracts without advertisement? Is this 


1 


been collected going to be refunded or are they going to hang | 


on to them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
be refunded under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall withdraw my objection, 


The money already collected will not | 


provided—I am sure the Senator from New York will forgive | 
me for announcing a proviso—if, upon reading the memoran.- | 


dum in the morning I feel that an injustice has been done to 
the Government, the Senator will consent that I may enter a 
motion for reconsideration and that the action on the bill may 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ali right. 

Mr. KING. With that understanding, I will not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


bill surrounded with all of the precautions that ought to be 
provided? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the number of articles that 
could be purchased in this way would be so small and of such 
a technical character that the door for abuse could not be 
opened at all. I do not fear it. I recollect that the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] on a certain evening here 
when this bill was reached on the calendar objected to it 
rather strenuously, spoke against it for a few moments, and 
it went over. I am not sure that he feels the same way about 
it now, but I am perfectly willing to remember that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Reep] objected to this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a question of policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL OF THE COAST GUARD 


The bill (H. R. 10973) to readjust the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard, and for other purposes, was 


| announced as next in order. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] whether this bill involves a large 
number of promotions, and, if so, in the readjustment or in the 
promotions, if any additional cost is involved? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There will be some additional 
cost. There has been no addition to the regular officers of the 
Coust Guard since 1916, but since that time there has been a 
very large increase in the minor officers and the personnel. 
This increases the number of regular officers from 270 to 340— 
about 70, It is very urgently needed. 

Mr. RAYARD. Mr. President, is this bill urged by Admiral 
Billard‘ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is very earnestly urged by 
Admiral Billard. He says it is absolutely essential. We have 
provided for an increase of the ships, as Senators know, just 
recently. It is imperative that we should have this increase. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if this increase is required because of the enforcement of pro- 
hibition and the large number of boats which have been pur- 
chased for that purpose? Then, if I may ask two questions 
in one, I desire to ask whether, in the event that we shall 
enforce prohibition—and we will not require such a large fleet 
for that purpose—these officers are in for life or may they 
be separated from the service? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is a part of the regular 
force; but we will need these men and these officers even inde- 
pendently of prohibition, because, as I say, we have had no 
increase in this regular official force since 1916; but we have 
made very large increases in the personnel, in the privates, and 
in providing for additional ships. This is absolutely essential 
for the efficiency of the service anyway. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor how these men are obtained. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think they have examinations. 
I do not know about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I can answer that question. 
Men who have temporary appointments are advanced to per- 
manent appointments, thereby increasing the number of per- 
manent oflicers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I assume, too, that there are 
promotions from the men who are lower in degree. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; from the lower grades up to the higher 
grades. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
character. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And there will be no additional cost for 
1927. There will be $60,000 additional cost for 1928. 

Mr. BDWARDS. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I hope the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey will not ask that the bill go over. The 
passage of the bill is very important for the Coast Guard 
service, the service that is looking after all sorts of needs on 
the sea. I appeal to the Senator not to have the bill go over. 

Mr, EDWARDS. Mr. President, this bill is going to lead 
to a great deal of discussion, and we do not want to go on with 
this one bill for the rest of the evening. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 


PROMOTION OF OFFICERS OF NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


The bill (H. R. 8768) to prevent delay in the promotion of 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

AMENDMENT OF FARM LOAN AOT 

The bill (CH. R. 9269) to amend paragraph 2 of section 7 of 
the farm loan act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, heretofore I made some ob- 
jection to this bill. I have subsequently had a conference with 
the president of the Farm Loan Board and with gentlemen who 
are urging this change in the law, and they drafted a substi- 
tute for the bill which I think obviates any substantial objec- 
tion to It. I should like to ask that the proposed substitute be 
read, and if Senators will withdraw any objection I shall offer 
this substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the objection withdrawn? 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana will be 
reported for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am compelled to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will go over. 


The service is of a semimilitary 


BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (H. R. 9694) authorizing the erection of a moniment 
in France to commemorate the valiant services of the Ninety- 
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third Division of the American Expeditionary Forces was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
withhold his objection. The purpose of this bill is to erect a 
monument to the colored soldiers who died on the other side. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, there is not a bit of use taking 
up time. I would object all the time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 


CESSION OF DIAMOND LAKE TO OREGON 


The bill (S. 8099) to cede certain lands in the State of 
Oregon, including Diamond Lake, to the State of Oregon for 
fish cultural purposes, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

Mr. STANFIELD. 
hold his objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


Let that go over. 
Mr. President, will not the Senator with- 


I withhold the objection while the 


Senator makes a statement. 


Mr. STANFIELD. This is a bill to cede to the State of 
Oregon Diamond Lake, which is being used for the purpose of 
fish production. It is an egg-taking lake, which is controlled 
and financed by the State of Oregon. 

The State is desirous of haying control of the lake in order 
to be assured of permanency in carrying on that industry, 
which is a public undertaking, not only for the benefit of the 
State of Oregon, but they are supplying rainbow-trout eggs to 
all the other States that want them, in an exchange of eggs. 
I can not understand how anyone could interpose reasonable 
objection to the State having jurisdiction over that lake for 
that laudable purpose and undertaking. I hope the Senator 
will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Mr. President, I am very sorry to 
object to a bill in which the junior Senator from Oregon is 
interested, but I must insist upon my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4043) to permit the sale of small or inaccessi- 
ble tracts of public grazing lands, was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


UINTAH AND WHITE RIVER TRIBES OF UTE INDIANS 


The bill (S. 1924) for the relief of the Uintah and White 
River Tribes of Ute Indians of Utah was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. “COPELAND. Mr. President, I see that this is another 
Indian bill. I would like to know what the explanation of it is. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, this is one of the numerous 
jurisdictional bills, to give this tribe of Indians the right to 
go into the Court of Claims to try and establish a claim they 
have growing out of the sale of timberland which they claim 
they should have credit for. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the bill is for the relief of the Indians, 
and not to relieve them of something, I have no objection. 

Mr. McNARY. I have not had an opportunity to read the 
report on this bill, and I ask that it may go over until I have 
an opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


ESTATE OF WILLIAM R. LITTLE 


The bill (S. 3363) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to examine a certain Senate report on Indian 
traders and to take certain action in respect thereto, and for 
other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert the following: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pay 
to Blanche B. Little, individually and as assignee of Alice T, Johnson 
and Andrew W. Little, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $8,133, being the amount of the losses 
sustained by her husband, William R. Little, now deceased, as Indian 
trader at the Sac and Fox Agency, Okla. (through no fault of his 
own), as appears from the report of the Select Committee on Indian 
Traders of the United States Senate, submitted March 2, 1889. 


Mr. WILLIS. I think there ought to be some explanation of 
the bill. I have been able to get but a brief glance at the 
report, but I notice that the Secretary of the Interior reports 
strongly against it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the facts in support of this 
bill briefly are these: 








1926 


William R. Little became an Indian trader upon this a” dian 
reservation in the yeur 1851. He was issued a license by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to operate in that capacity. 
lle remained there about four years and, of course, invested in 
his buildings and stock of goods. At the same time he extended 
credit to the Indians, depending upon their repaying him out 
of the moneys they received from the Government. 


In the meantime a conflict arose between some people in 
Texas and a man in Iowa with reference to a license to operate 
as an Indian trader upon this reservation. There was some 
eonfusion about the matter, and Little came to Washington to 
confer with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs respecting the 
matter. 

The Iowa man in the meantime had a license, but he had 


reservation, and had never actively engaged 
as a trader there. He was sending some letters from Iowa to 
Little’s competitor, and they were being placed in the post- 
oflice by Little’s competitor, and, of course, they came to Wash- 
ington bearing the postmark at this point in Oklahoma. 

While Little was here talking with the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs about the situation, the commissioner asked him 
if this lowa man was on the reservation and engaging as a 
trader there. Mr. Little, truthfully speaking, told the commis- 
sioner that the Iowa man was not there. The commissioner, 
having these letters in his possession, postmarked as I have 
indicated, concluded that Little was telling him an untruth, 
and, as a result of that, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
expelled Little from the reservation. 

Little was compelled to close out his business at a loss, which 
the Committee on Indian Affairs of the United States Senate 
in 1889, the members of which went on the reservation and ex- 
amined into the facts personally, estimated at $15,000. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs referred this bill to a 
subcommittee. ‘Some testimony was taken. The report made 
by that subcommittee was considered. We vouched the con- 
clusion that the amount fixed in the bill, which is a little more | 
than one-half of what the committee in 1889 estimated to be 
the loss, should be paid, 

Little is dead, but his wife struggled along and reared the 
children. The children have reached maturity and they have 
assigned their interest in the claim to their mother, Mrs. 
Blanche EB. Little, the beneficiary of this bill. 

This bill rests upon a moral obligation to this effect: The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, acting in good faith and be- 
lieving that Little told him an untruth, expelled him from the 
reservation and caused him to suffer a loss, when in truth and 
in fact Little told the commisisoner the truth and was penal- 
ized by the Government for telling the truth. 
a thing as a moral obligation and an equitable right to be re- 
imbursed for a loss of this kind, this bill is abundantly justified. 

I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the case as stated by the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico is very appealing, but I should like to 
have time to examine the report. I note this statement, for 
example, from the Secretary of the Interior, who is supposed 
to examine into this matter. He says: 


never been upon the r 


There would appear to be no reasonable basis for the claim for repay- 
ment either from Indian tribal funds or from public funds in the 
United States Treasury. * * * 

A review of the entire matter tends to show that every reasonable 
opportunity was accorded Mr. Little to adjust his affairs, and it is 
therefore recommended that 8. 8363 be not enacted into law 


I do not believe we ought to act favorably on this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. BRATTON. Will the Senator withhold the objection 
until I make a further explanation upon that exact point? 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall feel inclined to object, but I should 
like to hear the Senator’s explanation. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I want to state that this 
bill was referred to a subcommittee composed of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron] and two other Senators, who 
held hearings, and went into the case very thoroughly. It 
has been one of the best-considered cases before the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall not object. I want to say, however, 
that it seems to me if we are to pay any attention at all to 
Cabinet officers, it is perfectly idle to get reports here and, in 
the face of the reports that those officers make, and in the face 
of the facts which they state, to pass bills. I do not offer any 
personal objection. I know nothing about the case except as 
I have read it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


If there is such | 
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The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
lanche E. Little, individually and as assignee of Alice T. 
ohnson and Andrew W. Little.” 


TRAFFIC IN MILK BOTTLES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The bill (H. R. 6728) to regulate in the District of Columbia 

the traffic in, sale, and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and 

other containers of milk and cream, to prevent fraud and de- 


ception, and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHANNA B. WEINBERG 


(H. R. 3592) for the relief of Johanna B. 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT RB. BRADFORD 


The bill (S. 3918) for the relief of Robert R. 
announced as next in order. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have read the very brief re- 
port which has been submitted accompanying.this bill. I see 
nothing which would indicate that the consular officer ought 
to be relieved from the imputation, at least, of negligence. Why 
should he leave this fund for so long a period in that bank? 
Why did he not withdraw it sooner? He must have antici- 
pated that, with the war raging in Europe, there would come 
3 period of deflation, and that most of the banks—at least 
some of them—might become insolvent. The report is not very 
clear, and I should like to have an explanation. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the facts of this case are 
about as follows: This consul had followed the practice of his 
predecessors and other officials in Italy in utilizing this particu- 
lar bank for the deposit of the consular funds. The bank failed. 
There is no evidence of any laches on the part of the consul. 


The bill 
berg 


Wein- 


or- 


Bradford was 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 
Mr. KING. The bank failed a considerable length of time 


after 1914, the date of the deposit of the large funds to which 
the Senator refers. When war was raging in Europe, as it was 
raging, and Italy was in such a precarious situation, and there 
were at least evidences that she would be drawn into the war, 
it does seem to me that it was negligence on the part of the 
consul to leave those funds in the banks of Italy under the 
conditions to which I have referred. 

Mr. HOWELL. The consul was simply acting in accord with 
official practice. He had no reason to believe that this partie- 
ular bank would fail. He had to deposit his funds in some 
bank. As this bank had been used for a number of years for 
this purpose, the funds were lost through no laches on his 
part, unless, of course, it is presumed that he ought to have 
known the condition of the bank and have withdrawn the 
funds. But it does not appear so from the evidence that such 
was the case. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, Secretary Kellogg makes no ree- 
ommendation at all in behalf of the bill. He merely states 
that it is referred to the Budget Bureau to determine whether 
it is consistent with the economical policy of the administra- 
tion, but he makes no recommendation. It would seem that if 


| the State Department believed that one of its officials had acted 


prudently and wisely, and in so doing had suffered a loss, it 
would make some suggestion or intimation or recommendation 
to the Congress. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is my understanding that the Depart- 
ment of State is sympathetic to the cancellation of this charge 
against the consul. It is evident that that is the case, because, 
as I understand, this man has never as yet been compelled to 
pay over these funds, but the charge stands against him upon 
the books of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Wholé, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Is there objection to the 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to credit the accounts of Robert R. Bradford, as American 
consul at Catania, Italy, with the sum of $2,984.61, such sum repre- 
senting the unpaid balance of United States Government funds de- 
posited by him in the Banca Italiana di Sconto, such bank having 
suspended payment of deposits on December 29, 1921, and having 
liquidated its claims. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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CHANGE OF NAME OF DENT PLACE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The bill (S. 4375) to change the name of Dent Place NW., 
between Forty-fourth Street and Foxhall Road, to Greenwich 
Parkway, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, a duplicate of this bill has 
already passed the House and is Order of Business No. 1152 on 
the calendar. I ask that that be substituted for this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9637) to change 
the name of Dent Place NW., between Forty-fourth Street and 
Foxhall Road, to Greenwich Parkway. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Senate 
bill 4375 will be indefinitely postponed. 


TRESPASS ON COAL LANDS OF UNITED STATES 


The bill (H. R. 7371) to define trespass on coal land of the 
United States and provide a penalty therefor was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful to mine and remove 
coal of any character, whether anthracite, bituminous, or lignite, from 
beds or deposits in lands of the United States, or in deposits or beds 
reserved to the United States, with the intent wrongfully to appro- 
priate, sell, or dispose of the same, and every person who shall violate 
any of the provisions of tais act shall be deemed guilty of misde- 
meanor and fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both. 

Sec. 2. Nothing fa this act, however, shall interfere with any right 
or privilege conferred by existing laws of the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2688) to provide for the leasing of public lands 
in Alaska for fur farming, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Will not the Senator withhold 
objection a moment? 

Mr. COUZENS. There is a great deal of objection and I 
doubt if we can pass it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 


his 


The bill will be passed 


ISLANDS IN MENOMONEE RIVER, WIS. 


The bill (S. 4114) granting to the Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis., certain islands in the Menomonee River, Wis., 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys may be 
discharged from the further consideration of House bill 11716. 
A similar bill to the one reported by the committee has passed 
the House and is before the Senate committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, The Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys is discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I now ask that the House bill may be 
substituted for the bill 8S. 4114, now on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11716) granting to the Northern Paper 
Mills certain islands in the Menomonee River, which was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon payment of the appraised value to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior, he is hereby authorized 
and directed to sell and convey by proper conveyances to Northern Paper 
Millis, a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State 
of Wisconsin and authorized to do business in the State of Michigan, 
whatever right, title, or interest the United States may have in or to 
an unsurveyed island lying In the Menomonee River opposite section 29, 
township 37 north, range 28 west, Michigan meridian, Michigan, of 
approximately one-half acre in area; two unsurveyed islands lying in 
said river opposite section 31, township 37 north, range 28 west Michi- 
xan meridian, Michigan, of approximately one-half acre each in area; 
an island comprising lot 5, section 25, township 36 north, range 21 east, 
and lot 3, section 30, township 36 north, range 22 east, fourth prin- 
cipal meridian, Wisconsin, said island being approximately 3 acres in 
urea; an island comprising lot 4, section 30, township 36 north, range 
“2 east, fourth principal meridian, Wisconsin, approximately one-half 
acre in area: Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall 
have the effect of defeating any valid existing rights in and to such 
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islands, or any part thereof, as may have been Initiated by any person 
or persons, or by the State of Michigan, or by the State of Wisconsin, 
prior to the passage of this act. 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
survey and appraise said islands and to prescribe all necessary rules 
and regulations for administering the provisions of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (S. 4114) granting 
to the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., certain islands 
in the Menomonee River, Wis., will be indefinitely postponed, 


SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, CALIF. 


The bill (8S. 4258) to revise the boundary of the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, Calif., and to change the name of said park to 
Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGER. Mr. President, there is a companion bill 
which passed the House which will be found on the calendar, 
Order of Business 1099. I ask that that be taken up instead of 
the Senate bill. 

' The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9387) to revise 
the boundary of the Sequoia National Park, Calif., and to 
ee the name of said park to Roosevelt-Sequoia National 

ark. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I withheld objection because I 
desire to offer an amendment, which I understand will be ac- 
ceptable. I move to amend the bill under consideration by 
striking out, after the word “follows,” in line 4, the words 
“and that the park be hereafter designated the Roosevelt- 
Sequoia National Park, in honor of Theodore Roosevelt, late 
President of the United States, and in honor of Sequoia, inven- 
tor of the Cherokee Indian alphabet,” 

So that the paragraph as amended would read: 


What the boundaries of the Sequoia National Park, Calif., are hereby 
changed as follows: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I now move to amend on page 8, line 5, by 
striking out the name “ Roosevelt.” 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to revise the 
boundary of the Sequoia National Park, Calif.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Calendar 
No. 1018, the bill (S. 4258) to revise the boundary of the 
Sequoia National Park, Calif., and to change the name of said 
park to Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park, will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

RACHEL THOMAS 


The bill (H. R. 5786) for the relief of Rachel Thomas, 
widow of William Thomas, deceased, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
William Thomas, deceased, who was a member of Company A, Fifth 
United States Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 23d day of June, 1865: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN SOLEN 


The bill (H. R. 3448) for the relief of John Solen was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, John Solen, who served with Company B, First Regiment Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, Civil War, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been mustered in on August 14, 1862, and dis- 
charged honorably from the military service of the United States as a 
private of said company and regiment on June 80, 1864: Provided, 
That no bounty, pension, pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 108) providing that no per- 
manent building shall be erected in East Potomac Park solely 
for tourist-camp purposes pending the selection of a more 
suitable site, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I regret to ob- 
ject to any bill that has the approval of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Carrer], chairman of the District Committee, but 
I must object to the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over. 


The joint resolution will be 


JOSEPH F. MACKNIGHT 


The bill (H. R. 6267) for the relief of Joseph F. MacKnight, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Joseph F. MacKnight, postmaster at 
Price, Utah, the sum of $511.94, being the amount embezzled by a 
subordinate in the post office at Price, Utah. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JUAN ANORBE 


The bill (S. 4275) for the relief of Juan Anorbe was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as fellows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States receiving injuries in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and for other purposes,” are hereby extended to 
Juan Anorbe for loss of use of right hand as a result of injury thereto 
while engaged in work for the Isthmian Canal Commission in 1911, and 
the Governor of the Panama Canal is authorized to pay said Juan 
Anorbe from and after the passage of this act such sums as would be 
due him had his injury occurred subsequent to September 7, 1916, such 
compensation to be a charge against the employees’ compensation fund. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CHARLES C, J. WIRZ 

The bill (S. 4276) for the relief of Charles C. J. Wirz was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States receiving injuries in the perform 
ance of their duties, and for other purposes,” are hereby extended to 
Charles C. J. Wirz for loss of right foot as a result of injury thereto 
while engaged in work for the Isthmian Canal Commission in 1913, 
and the Governor of the Panama Canal is authorized to pay said 
Charles C. J. Wirz, from and after the passage of this act, such sums 
as would be due him had his injury occurred subsequent to September 
7, 1916, such compensation to be a charge against the employees’ com- 
pensation fund. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

RUDOLPH PONEVACS 


The bill (S. 4277) for the relief of Rudolph Ponevacs was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States receiving injuries in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” are hereby extended to Rudolph 
Ponevacs for loss of right leg as a result of injury thereto while engaged 
in work for the Isthmian Canal Commission in 1908, and the Governor 
of the Panama Canal is authorized to pay said Rudolph Ponevaecs, from 
and after the passage of this act, such sums as would be due him had 
his injury occurred subsequent to September 7, 1916, such compensation 
to be a charge against the employees’ compensation fund. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FRANK GUELFI 

The bill (S. 4278) for the relief of Frank Guelfi was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation for 
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employees of the United States receiving Injuries in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes,” hereby extended to Frank 
Guelfi for loss of vision as a result of injury to the right 
engaged in work for the Isthmian Canal Commission in 1911, and the 
Governor of the Panama Canal is authorized to pay said Frank Guelfi, 
from and after the passage of this act, such sums as would be due 
him had his injury occurred subsequent to September 7, 1916, such 
compensation to be a charge against the employees’ compensation fund 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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WILLIAM R. BLEAKNEY 


The bill (S. 4340) to reinstate William R. Bleakney in West 
Point Military Academy was announced as next in order. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to indefinitely postpone the 
bill, a similar bill having passed both Houses and having 
become the law. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HAROLD HOLST 


The bill 
considered 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Harold Holst, late of the United States Marine Corps on the United 
States ship Sabine, United States Navy, shall be held and considered 
to have honorably discharged from the United States Navy, 
date from October 31, 1862: Provided, That no back pay, pension, ° 
bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this 
act. 

The 
ordered 


(H, RB. 
as 


1718) for the relief of Harold Holst 
in Committee of the Whole and was read, 


was 
as 


been to 


bill 


to 


was reported to the 
a third reading, read 


Senate 
the 


without 
third time, 


amendment, 
and passed. 
WALTER W. JOHNSTON 


The bill (S. 3638) for the relief of Walter W. Johnston was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment on page 1, line 6, to strike out “ $50,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $15,000,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Walter W. Johnston, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
$15,000, as full compensation to him, the said Walter W. Johnston, 
for personal services rendered and the of appliances personally 
owned and operated by him in connection with the launching of ships 
at the shipyards of the fourth district during the year 1918, said work 
being done by order of and under the direction of the district super 
visor of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and for which the claimant has not been compensated as was pro 
vided in an agreement entered into by him with the district 
supervisor. 


sum of 


use 


said 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN COUNTIES IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


The bill (H. R. 11329) for the relief of certain counties in 
the States of Oregon and Washington within whose boundaries 
the revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands are 
located was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Treasurer of the United States, upon 
the ord« of the Secretary of the Interior, shall pay to the several 
counties in the States ef Oregon and Washington, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, amounts of money equal 
to the taxes that would have accrued against said lands for the 
years 1916 to 1926, inclusive, if the lands had remained privately 
owned and taxable. 

Such amounts shall be ascertained by using the assessed value for 
the year 1915, used by the Secretary of the Interior in arriving at 
the accrued taxes for 1915 and the rate of taxes prevailing for the 
several purposes in each county, school district, port district, or civil 
subdivision thereof for each of such years. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall ascertain as soon as 
may be after the approval of this act the rate of taxation so pre- 
vailing, compute the amount to be paid each county for each of such 
years and issue an order therefor upon the Treasurer of the United 
States, and file same with his report thereon with the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

In computing the amount so to be paid the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall include all Oregon and California land-grant lands title 
to which remains in the United States on the ist day of March of 
each year. 
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Sec. 8. On or before the Ist day of October of each year after 1926 


the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the order of the Secretary of 
the Interior, shall pay to the several counties amounts of money 


equal to the taxes upon said lands within such counties, to be ascer- | 


tained, computed, and reported in the same manner as for the pre- 
ceding years, until all charges against said “ Oregon and California 
Jand-grant fund” shall have been liquidated and the said fund shows 
a credit balance as available for distribution under section 10 of the 
act approved June 9, 1916, 

Sec, 4. All moneys pald under the terms of this act shall be 
charged against the said “Oregon and California land-grant fund,” 
and all proceeds received from the sale of lands, timber, or otherwise, 
shall be placed to the credit of such fund until all sums charged 
against such fand are fully and completely liquidated, and until the 
United States has been so fully reimbursed no distribution shall be 
made as provided in section 10 of the said act approved June 9, 1916. 

fee. 6. All moneys paid and received under the provisions of this 
act by any county shall be prorated, apportioned, and paid to the 
State, county, port districts, school districts, road districts, and other 
civil subdivisions of the county in the same proportion as the taxes 
assessed, levied, and collected by the county for the year covered by 
such payment are apportioned and paid, to the State, county, and 
each civil subdivision will receive the same amount as though the 
money had been paid by a taxpayer for each year. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, | 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
COMMISSIONED LINE AND ENGINEER OFFICERS, COAST GUARD 

The bill (S. 4287) amending section 3 of the act approved 
January 12, 1923, entitled “An act to distribute the commis- 
sioned line and engineer Officers of the Coast Guard in grades, 
and for other purposes,” was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, on page 2, line 3, before the word “ and,” to 
insert the words “ Frank H. Neweomb,” and in line 3, after the 
word “ West,” to strike out the words “who had at the time 


of their retirement after 40 years’ active service and each of | 


whom had actually held the rank of commander, the highest 
grade at that time except that of commandant,” and in line 
9 to strike out the words, “ This provision shall apply to Frank 


H. Newcomb, retired for age while holding the rank of com- | 


mander and who received the gold congressional medal for 
heroic service at Cardenas, Cuba, during the Spanish-American 
War,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act approved January 12, 
1923, entitled “An act to distribute the commissioned line and engi- 
neer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, and for other purposes,” 
be amended by adding thereto the following proviso: 

“Provided further, That commissioned officers Daniel P. Foley, 
Francis M. Dunwoody, Howard M. Broadbent, Frank H. Newcomb, and 
Hiorace B. West, shall have the rank of commodore on the retired list 
without any increase of pay by reason of the passage of this act.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like an explanation from 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The report from the department 
states that— 


Each of the officers above named, if he had not been compelled to 
retire for age prior to January 12, 1923, would have become in due 
course of promotion a captain in the Coast Guard on that date, and if 
retired subsequent to said date would have held the rank of commodore 
on the retired list under the provision of law above quoted. 


All of those except Newcomb had served for 40 years. New- 
comb had served in all about 89 years and was retired on 
account of Civil War service. These officers are given this 
rank, but without increased pay. It is simply a matter of rank 
on account of their service. 

Mr. KING. Brevet rank? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know what is meant 
by that term, but they are given that rank on the retired list, 
with no increase of pay. The department on that account 
recommended it. It seems to me that it is fair and just that 
these oflicers, with such long service, who had retired before 
we made provision as the law does now, should have this 
privilege. It simply gives them increased rank, but no increase 
of pay. 

Mr. BLEASB. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator if 
this imposes any additional authority on these men? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not a bit. They are on the re- 
tired list. 

Mr. BLEASE. They are mixed up with the Coast Guard 
business, are they not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They are on the retired list. 
They are old men now, 
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| Mr. BLEASE. I do not object to the bill if it does not giy, 
them any more authority, but if it gives them any more 
authority than they have now to go out and shoot people, | 
shall object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am sure the Senator will not 
object because it does not give them any such authority. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
| The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
|; amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 4247) to amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 33, 
and 38 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide » 
civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by an act approved June 7, 1924, and for the insertion 
of two new sections in said act between sections 5 and 6 and 
sections 41 and 42 of said act, to be designated as “5a” and 
“41a” of said act, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire to say with reference to this bill 
that since it was reported by the committee some considerations 
have arisen by virtue of which it seems to be proper that the 
bill ought not to be insisted upon at the present time. There- 
fore I ask that it be passed over. 

| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
LEWIS WILLIAMS 
| 


The bill (H. R. 821) for the relief of Lewis Williams, for- 
merly collector of internal revenue for the State of Idaho, had 
been considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, us 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
| hereby, authorized and directed to credit the account of Lewis Williams, 
formerly collector of internal revenue for the State of Idaho, by reason 
of shortage of book of special tax stamps, broker’s $50, Nos. 851 to 
860, inclusive, only one of which stamps had been issued, being No. 
851, with 10 coupons attached, with a book shortage consisting of the 
remaining stamps with a book value of $458.33. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
| ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CREDITS ACT 


The bill (H. R. 9268) to amend the agricultural credits act 
of 1923 was announced as next in order. 
| Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Prestlent, will the Senator from 
ee [Mr. STEPHENS] give us a brief explanation of the 
ll? 
Mr. STEPHENS. If there be objection, I do not want to 
take the time to explain it; but I shall be very glad if anyone 
really wants information about it to make a brief explanation. 
| Mr. KING. Mr. President, a Senator who is absent was 

speaking with the Senator from Mississippi this afternoon, and 
| I feel sure that the Senator to whom I refer would like to be 
| present when the bill is taken up. 

Mr. STEPHENS. May I say that I made the answer I did 
to the Senator from Wisconsin for the very reason that I had 

| the conversation to which the Senator refers, and I knew that 
| objection was coming, so I did not want to take the time of the 
Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The bill.(S. 1143) amending section 1 of the interstate com- 
| merce act was announced as next in order, 

Mr. FESS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I inquire 
if the Senator is so fixed in his determination to object to the 
consideration of the bill that an explanation would not con- 
vinee him? 

Mr. FESS. I would prefer that it go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


LANDS OF PYRAMID LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION 


The bill (S. 4341) to amend section 26 of an act approved 

| April 21, 1904, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 

current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department 

and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes,” 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nevada if the bill just announced, and the next following bill 
on the calendar, should be passed? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; the bill just announced should be 
passed. This is a bill of my colleague, the Junior Senator from 
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Nevada [Mr. Oppre]. It is a departmental bill which 

troduced for the purpose of making it possible to carry out a 
jaw which was enacted by Congress at this session. We enacted 
a law providing for an irrigation project in Nevada known as 
the Spanish Springs project. A part of the land which must 
be embraced in that project is in an Indian reseryation. That 
reservation contains over 100,000 acres. In one corner of the 
reservation is a part of the land to be covered by this project. 
rhe bill provides that the Department of the Interior may sell 
11.000 acres for the benefit of those Indians, to be divided into 
units of 80 acres, to be included in the reclamation project. 
That was done for the reason that the Indian Department did 
not desire to go into the reclamation project with 11,000 acres, 
but preferred to sell it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Do the Indians get the benefit? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
land per acre. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask about the next bill, which 
seems to be very similar? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not at all similar. It is entirely dif- 
ferent. Here is the statement by the Department of the In- 
terior: 


It is believed the provisions of this bill amply protect the Indians 
at the same time will permit, with the consent of the Indians, the 


- 


and 
development of a project 


That means an irrigation project— 


which otherwise could not be carried out. [t is accordingly recom 
mended that Senate bill 4341 receive favorable consideration and action. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRELD. It is true that the Indians also have an- 
other irrigation project. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is entirely true. The 
spent several hundred thousand dollars to irrigate another 
tract of land for these same Indians which is entirely divorced 
from this land, which is at present under water. 

There being no objection the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4841) to amend sec- 
tion 26 of an act approved April 21, 1904, entitled “An act 


making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses | 


of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1905, and for other purposes,” which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section an act approved April 21, 
1904 (33 Stat. L. pp. 189-225), being “An act making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes,” be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Suc. 26. That in carrying out any irrigation enterprise which 
may be undertaken under the provisions of the reclamation act of 
June 17, 1902, as amended, and which may make possible and provide 
for, in connection with the reclamation of other lands, the reclamation 
of irrigable lands of the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, Nev., the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the consent of the Indians, is hereby 
authorized to sell some 11,613 acres of lands situated north of the 
town of Wadsworth and extending to a place called ‘the narrows’ 
within said reservation which may be irrigated under the Spanish 
Springs division of the Newlands reclamation project: Provided, That 
he shall make no sale of lands contained in the existing Indian irri- 
gation project of that reservation for which there is an adequate 
water supply belonging to said Indians or the United States on their 
behalf: Provided further, That the price to be paid to the Indians for 
any lands so disposed of shall not be less than the appraised price; 
and the Secretary is hereby authorized to appoint a board consisting 
of three 


26 of 


persons, one of which shall be an Indlan of the Pyramid 
Lake Reservation, duly appointed by the Tribal Council to serve on 
said board, to appraise such lands: Provided further, That such 


appraised price for said Indian lands shall not be less favorable than 
the appraised price for any other similar lands within said project 
or its extension. Payment for said Indian lands shall be made out 
of the reclamation fund to the Indians so entitled as soon as possible 
after the appraisement provided for herein shall have been made: Pro- 
vided further, That any land sold under the provisions of this act 
that may not actually be irrigated under said Newlands project or its 
extension shall again become part of the Pyramid Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MINING ON UNALLOTTED INDIAN LANDS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 

sider the bill (S. 4347) to amend section 26 of the act of June 
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30, 1919, entitled “An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Burenu of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920,” 
which had been reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with un amendment on page 2, line 3, after the word “ miner 


ais,” to insert “not including oil and gas,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Ke it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 26 of the act of 
June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. L. p. 31), entitled “An act making apprepria 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indlan tribes, 
and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919," are 
hereby amended to permit the leasing of the unallotted Indian lands 


affected thereby for the purpose of mining nonmetalliferous minerals, 
not including oil and gas. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I desire that the pending 
bill may be passed over for a moment. I think there is a 
House bill on the calendar which I shall desire to substitute 
for it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
laid aside. 

Mr. HARRELD subsequently said: I ask now to revert to 
Senate bill No. 4847, which was passed over temporarily a few 
moments ago. I wish to move to substitute the House bill for 
the Senate bill. I move that House bill 12393 be substituted 
for Senate bill 4347. The House bill is on the calendar, being 


The bill will be temporarily 


| order of business 1148, which has the same title as the Senate 
| bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, Senate bill 4347 seems to me a 
rather strange bill. It provides that the act making appropria- 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and so forth, shall be “ amended to permit the leasing of 
the unallotted Indian lands affected thereby for the purpose of 
mining nonmetalliferous minerals.” 

That a queer way to amend an act. And it does not 
include oil or gas. Let me inquire of the Senator what non- 
metalliferous minerals are there that will be affected by this 
bill if he does not inelude oil and gas? 

Mr. HARRELD. I will have to confess this is the bill 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppir] and I am not 
familiar with it. 

Mr. WALSH. I will ask that It go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 


is 


of 
very 


HABIT-FORMING NARCOTIC DRUGS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7582) to provide payment for services 
rendered in preparation for the international conference on 
traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs. 

It proposes to pay from the appropriation “ International con 
ferences—traffic in habit-forming drugs, 1925,” $1,950 to Mrs. 
E. W. Wright for services rendered to the Department of State 
during the period from December 1, 1923, to June 15, 1924, in 
preparing and assembling data for the use of the American dele- 
gates to the international conferences on the traffic in habit- 
forming drugs. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALASKA PUBLIC LANDS FOR FUR FARMING 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Senate bill 2688. The Senator from Michigan 


objected to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to recur- 
ring to the bill referred to by the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I shall be obliged to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will bear with me a minute, 
this bill provides for the leasing of land for the culture of 
fur-bearing animals, but there is no limitation whatever on the 
amount of land that may be leased nor of the purposes to 
which the land may be put, except it provides that the entire 
island may be leased if it does not contain more than 30 sec- 
tions of land. That amounts to some 17,000 acres. That is a 
good deal to devote to the culture of fur-bearing animals. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection having been made, 
the bill will be passed over. 


DEPORTATION OF ALIEN SEAMEN 


The bill (S. 3574) to provide for the deportation of certain 
alien seamen, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that bill makes RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS PROMOTED FROM THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


very important changes in the immigration law. I think it The bill (H. R. 11203) to amend subsections (c) and (0) of 


deserves fuller consideration than we can give it to-night. 2 et ‘ A 
Mr. KING. I think that is right. section 18 of an act entitled Ab act for the reorganization 


: a sane aa and improvement of the Foreign Service, and for other s 
The PRES ED 2, ‘ or. . ’ or pur 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over poses,” approved May 24, 1924, was announced as next in order. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The bill (H. R. 11119) to alter the personnel of the Public Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to with- 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, and for other | hold his objection for a moment. 


purposes, was announced as next in order. Mr. KING. I will withhold it temporarily, 
Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, I ask for an explana- Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I thank the Senator. I should like to 
tion of this bill from the chairman of the committee. say just a word in favor of this bill. It seems to me there 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have heretofore objected to | should be no objection to it. Some years ago the Rogers Act 
that bill. | was passed permitting the promotion of men in the Classified 
‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. | foreign service to the higher grades, but the Comptroller Ge: 
Mr. CAPPER. I hope the Senator from South Carolina will | eral has held that when appointed to such higher grades the 
withhold his objection. There is a widespread and general | lose the right to Participate in the retirement provisions appli- 
demand in this city for this proposed legislation and for a re- | cable to men in the classified foreign service when they retire 
orgunization of the Public Utilities Commission. Some of the men who have given their lives to the foreign sery- 

Mr. BLEASHK. I do not like to do anything in the world | ice have been promoted. For instance, the present minister to 
against the wishes of the Senator from Kansas, but I venture to |; Denmark is one of them; and when he leaves the service he 
suy that if there is a badly governed city in the world, Wash--| can not enjoy the benefits of the retirement provisions that 
ington is one. apply to the officers in the classified foreign service who have 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. | not been promoted to the grade of minister. That is all there 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator | is to this bill; and I am sure the Senator, if he will look into 
from South Carolina that the purpose of it is to try to have the | it, will not object. 
city better governed, and it makes provision for a_ better Mr. KING. May I interrupt the Senator? 
utilities commission. Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BLEASE, If it shall not be run any better than it is Mr. KING. Does not this bill provide for increased com- 
now, we ought to close it up. I object. pensation for the various grades in the Diplomatic Service as 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. well as the Consular Service? The Senator will recall that 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT LANSING, IOWA when we passed the Rogers Act it was understood that those 

: 7 salaries were more than commensurate really with the service 
rendered, at least many thought so; but nevertheless opposi- 
tion to it was withdrawn and the bill was passed. If this bil! 
is for the purpose of increasing the compensation provided in 
that act I will object to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair take advan- 
tage of the opportunity as a Senator and as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to say that this bill provides 
that certain officers in the Foreign Service, coming up through 
the grades and promoted from the higest grades in the classi- 
fied foreign service to become chief of mission may upon reacl- 
ing retirement age, having had the necessary number of years’ 
service, be retired as of the lower grade from which they were 
promoted to be chief of mission; in other words, that their 
promotion to chief of mission shall not deprive them of the 
pension benefits arising from the years of their service in the 
lower grade. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the If the Chair may still further presume, he will say to the 
Senator from Michigan to object. Senator from Utah that at the outset the Chair was very much 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
| 
Mr. MAYFIELD. I hope that the Senator from opposed to this measure in the Committee on Foreign Relations 


sider the bill (H. R. 10857) granting the consent of Congress 
to the Interstate Bridge Co., of Lansing, Iowa, to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Lansing. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I wish to say that this amendment 
which I offer is entirely acceptable to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, who has reported the bill, and also to the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. CumMMINs]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not acceptable to me. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, if the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas is going to be offered, I will have to object. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, I have no objection to the bill 
itself. 


will withhold his objection. and delayed it there for some time, until he could have an 

Mr. COUZENS. I think that this is a method to get an-| opportunity to make a more detailed examination as to its 
other bill on the calendar tacked onto this bill effect upon the personnel of the Foreign Service, especially 

Mr. MAYFIELD. No. with reference to the number of persons who would be affected 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Michigan has misunder- | beneficially by the bill and exactly what its effect would be 
stood. As a matter of fact, the bill was passed some time ago | upon the genéral scheme of setting up a complete permanent 
by the Senate. service such as contemplated by the Rogers Act. Having con- 

Mr, MAYFIELD. I will say to the Senator from Michigan | ducted that examination, the Chair came to the conclusion that 
that the amendment which I offer embodies the bill which the | the bill should become a law. 

Senate has already passed unanimously, but the House com- Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
mittee has not had time to have a hearing on it. The bill | from New Hampshire—— 

(S. 750), which I offer as an amendment, simply permits the Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this bill had better go over. 
railroads that are already in existence to make extensions The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 
without certificates from the Interstate Commerce Commission. | stand the Senator from Alabama. 

if we adopt this amendment on this bill it will enable the Mr. HEFLIN. I ask that this bill go over until we can look 
House to concur in this amendment. As I have said, the amend- | into it further. 

ment is acceptable to the Senator from Connecticut, and the The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under objection, the bill 
Senate has already passed it. will go over. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; that means that when the Senate has Mr. HEFLIN subsequently said: Mr. President, I withdraw 
passed a bill which can not get through the House it is to be | my objection to the consideration of Order of Business 1043, 
attached to some minor House bill, and in that way get | House bill 11203, which was up a moment ago, and, so far as 
through. 1 am concerned, I have no objection to its passage. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. This means so tremendously much to the There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
State of Texas, I certainly hope the Senator from Michigan | the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
will not object. Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in that connec- 

Mr. COUZENS. It is amending the transportation act on a| tion I desire to call attention to what seems to me to be a 
bridge bill. great injustice which has just been worked by a decision of the 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to say to the Senator | Comptroller General. 
from Texas that I could offer the amendment te which my The Chief of the Division of Western Buropean Affairs for 
friend from Oregon objects and put it onto this bill if the | many years in the State Department, Mr. Castle, whom we all 
procedure which he suggests is to be followed. know, has been contributing toward this retirement fund which 

Mr. COUZENS. That is correct. they have in the department; and by an order of the Comp- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. | troller General, handed down this week, he has been told all 
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of a sudden that he fs not entitled to participate in that fund, | 


and all of his premiums which he has been paying for years 
have been ordered returned to him. I should like to propose 

. an amendment to this bill—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I 
Senator that if an amendment 
it would certainly jeopardize its passage at 
Congress. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I 
that the House will agree to it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It all depends, of course, on when we 
are to adjourn; but if the date which has been generally dis- 
ussed about the cloakrooms should be accepted it would 
hardly leave time for a conference. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think any conference 


suggest to the 
should be adopted to this bill 
this of 


session 


think there is no question 


| Value of S364.30, 


ould be necessary, if the Senator will permit me to say so. | 


| believe the House would accept the amendment unhesitatingly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
Senator. 

REED of Pennsylvania, 
bill, because I agree that the bill is a very meritorious one. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
wanted to suggest that for the Senator's consideration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have thought of it, and I 
think the amendment will be agreed to without hesitation; so 
I move to amend the bill by adding a section, to be numbered 2, 
and to read as follows: 


Ata 
Yat. 


I merely wished to suggest that to the 
I do not wish to jeopardize the | 


I am sure that is the case, and I merely 


That the Chief of the Division of Western European Affairs shall be | 


entitled to the benefits of said Service retirement dis 


ibility fund. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, certainly some reason must exist 
for the action of the Comptroller General. He must have had 
some valid reason, and before action is taken upon this amend- 
ment I should like to know what it is. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As far as any reason is stated, I 
understand it to be that this officer was not a career officer 
in the department, although, as we all know, it has been his 
career through several successive administrations. He was ap- 
pointed originally under President Wilson, continued under 
President Harding and President Coolidge, and, in my judg- 
ment, is one of the ablest men in the State Department. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
as this bill is concerned, that it does not cost the Government 
anything. This 5 per cent is paid out of the salaries of these 
officials. 
committee made a mistake in the language, and they were ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. Castle is really one of the best men in the service. 
has been there for a long time and has paid his 5 
In framing the original bill we made a mistake, and he was 
excluded, as I have stated, and his payments have been ordered 
turned back to him. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
nothing. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may there not be 
many other men in the same position as Mr. Castle? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
instance, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We probably did not know of 
this until the Comptroller General made his decision. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. His positionis unique. It seems 
as though his is a spoils position, when, as we all know, it is 
on the efficiency roll of the department. I do not know of 
anything that resembles it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. At any event, that would be 
no reason for denying Mr. Castle relief; and other cases could 
be taken care of as they appear and their merits are presented. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Exactly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, apparently, from 
the statement made by the Senator from Virginia, Congress 
deliberately excluded men in his class; that is, we used lan- 
guage that did exclude him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
employed has been construed by the Comptroller General to 
exclude him, but,'as I understand, it was not the intention of 
Congress to exclude him. That is the very point. The tech- 
nical construction of the act by the Comptroller General does 
exclude him from the benefits of the act, but Congress intended 
that he should be included within the terms of the law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very likely Congress did not 
have him in mind at all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am sure it did not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


Foreign and 


This will cost the Government 


He | 
per cent. | 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
ainendment was concurred in 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 


to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

W. F. MORGAREIDGE 

The bill (H. R. 816) for the relief of W. F. 
Was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to W. F. Morgareidge, for- 
inerly postmaster at Moscow, Idaho, $364.30, which amount 
was paid by the said W. F. Morgareidge to cover loss of war 
savings stamps and thrift stamps in the amount of the face 
charged to the postmaster at Moscow, Idaho, 
and shipped by him in October, 1918, to the postmaster at 
Potlatch, Idaho, no record appearing that such stamps were 
received by the postmaster to whom sent. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 


Morgareldge 
It directs the 


RICHARD WEATHERSTON 


The bill (H. R. 1186) for the relief of Richard Weatherston 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay in full settlement against the 
Government, to the legal guardian of Richard Weatherston, 
$2,000 for damages for the loss of sight In the right eye and 
facial caused by being struck by a Government-owned 
automobile which was driven by a Government employee. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

INDIAN POLICEMEN IN ALASKA 

The bill (H. R. 3454) for the relief of certain Indian police 
men in the Territory of Alaska was considered as in Commit 
tee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay in full settlement against the Government, $1,560 to the 
following-named Indian policemen of Alaska, or their heirs or 
assigns, in the sums herein enumerated: Annahootz, S360; 
James Henry Tooksaodd, $300; Dick Stagwan, $300; Jacob 
Shkowehyaeh, $3800; Tom Goosh-dtath-a-naodt, $150; and Paul 
Kattlan, $150; for services rendered as territorial police under 


SCars 


| the direction of the Governor of Alaska. 


Mr. President, I should like to say, so far | 


In drawing the original bill .passed last year the | 


I do not know of any other | 





The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
NEBRASKA BUICK CO. 

The bill (H. R. 4823) for the relief of the Nebraska Buick 
Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the Nebraska 
Buick Co. $258, such sum being moneys covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States through error, and to which the 
Nebraska Buick Co. had and still has a valid lien. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES FE. JUDGE, sft: 


The bill (H. R. 7942) for the relief of James B. Judge, sr., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the 


| Secretary of the Treasury to pay to James EB. Judge, sr., of 


Lincoln, Lancaster County, Nebr., $295, to compensate him for 


the loss of one Ford sedan automobile, motor No. 5017671, 
which was purchased from the United States Government 


through the office of D. H. Cronin, United States marshal for 
the district of Nebraska, at a public auction, the basis of such 
action being that the automobile was used in the transportation 
of certain narcotics contrary to section 3450 of the United 
States Statutes, thereafter and on or about 9th day of July, 
1923, certain State officers of the State of Nebraska ascertained 
that such automobile was the stolen property of Doctor Lud- 
wick, of Lincoln, Nebr. Upon discovery of this fact the State 
authorities immediately claimed and took possession of such 
Ford sedan and returned it to Doctor Ludwick, removing the 


; Ford sedan from the possession of James EB. Judge, sr., without 


No; the language that was | 


remuneration. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FOLKERT COLEMAN AND CAREY D. FERGUSON 


The bill (H. R. 8331) for the relief of Folkert Coleman, of 
Port Huron, Mich., and Carey D. Ferguson, collector of customs 
and special disbursing agent for the Treasury Department at 
Detroit, Mich., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay $27.50 to Folkert 
Coleman, who was employed by the custodian of the post-office 
building at Port Huron, Mich., as temporary laborer in the cus- 
todian service of the Treasury Department, with compensation 
at the rate of $900 per annum, and whose appointment could 
not be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury because of a 
decision of the Comptroller General of the United States pro- 
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hibiting the employment and payment of compensation to per- 
sons beyond the age of retirement who had not been certified 
for retention under section 6 of the act of May 22, 1920, “An act 
for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for the other purposes.” 

The bill further provides that the Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorized and directed, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the act of May 22, 1920, to credit the account of 
Carey D. Ferguson, collector of customs and special disbursing 
agent for the Treasury Department, at Detroit, Mich., with the 
amount of $37.50, paid to Folkert Coleman, named in section 1 
hereof, for services rendered in the position of laborer during 
the period February 1 to 15, 1925. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CAPT. F. J. BAKER AND CAPT, GEORGE W, REES, UNITED STATES ARMY 

The bill (H. R. 11094) for the relief of Capt. F. J. Baker and 
Capt. George W. Rees, United States Army, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the General Account- 
ing Office to credit the accounts of Capt. F. J. Baker, finance 
officer, United States Army, Atlanta, Ga., in the amount of 
$1,360, on account of shortage in accounts of Capt. George W. 
Rees, United States Army, agent officer at Fort Barrancas, Fla., 
due to funds in said amount removed and stolen from the safe 
of Captain Rees at Fort Barrancas, Fla., in August, 1925, and 
to repay to Captain Rees such portion of the $1,360 as has 
been refunded by him to the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PIRTLE HANDLEY 

The Dill (H. R,. 1565) for the relief of Pirtle Handley was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay, in full settlement against the 
Government, $5,000 to Pirtle Handley, of Louisville, Ky., as 
compensation for injuries sustained on April 6, 1918, at Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky., during a Liberty loan demonstration, when a 
machine gun, while being manipulated by Army officers, was 
accidentally fired, the bullet striking Handley’s leg and so 
mangling the same as to require its amputation at the hip joint. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ARTHUR H. BAGSHAW 


The bill (H. R. 4664) for the relief of Arthur H. Bagshaw 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Arthur H. Bagshaw, of 
Lowell, Mass., $268.80 in full settlement against the Goy- 
ernment for of pay on account of injury sustained 
while in the performance of his duty as a letter carrier at 
Lowell, Mass., in November, 1912. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EMANUEL XUIEREB 

The bill (Hl. R. 7395) for the relief of Emanuel Xulereb was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 
appropriation of $1,750, to reimburse Emanuel Xuiereb, em- 
ployed lately as overseer of civilian employees and now as chief 
mechanic at the United States Naval Hospital, Canacao, Philip- 
pine Islands, for the loss of private funds in the form of Lib- 
erty bonds, consisting of one bond of the second issue in the 
amount of $500, one bond of the third issue in the amount of 
250, one bond of the fourth issue in the amount of $500, and 
one Victory bond in the amount of $500, which the said Emanuel 
Xuiereb had placed in the safe in the office of the commanding 
officer at the United States Naval Hospital, Canacao, Philippine 
Islands, for safekeeping and which were stolen therefrom some 
time prior to January 6, 1922, by some unknown person or per- 
Sons, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

R. 8. HOWARD CO, 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 98) for the relief of R. 8. 
Howard Co, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ete.,, That the House of Representatives refer the subject 
matter of this resolution to the Court of Claims for a rehearing, in 
view of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of A. W. Duckett & Co. against the United States, decided by said 
court on November 17, 1924, subsequent to the statement by the Court 
of Claims of its conclusion of law on the facts relating to the claim of 
R. 8 Howard Co, 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
pussed. 


loss 


It authorizes the | 
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LIEUT,. FREDERICK C. MATTHEWS 


The bill (H. R. 2136) for the relief of Lieut. Frederick C 
Matthews was considered as in Committee of the Whole.  [t 
directs the Comptroller General of the United States to allow 
and credit in the accounts of former Lieut. Frederick (. 
Matthews, disbursing officer of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, $324.85, representing amounts erroneously paid, through 
misinterpretation of the law, certain officers for commutation 
of quarters for their dependent sisters and certain shortages 
in his accounts for the months of October and December, 1918. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7930) for the relief of the Broad Brook Bank 
& Trust Co. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of that bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DENEEN], who reported the bill, is not present. 

Mr. KING. Let it go over, then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

MABEL BLANCHE ROCKWELL 


The bill (H. R. 9089) for the relief of Mabel Blanche Rock- 
well was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CAPT, H. BERT KNOWLES 


The bill (H. R. 7674) for the relief of Capt. H. Bert Knowles 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

; BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 7678) for the relief of the New York Canal 
& Great Lakes Corporation, owners of the steamer Monroc 
and barge 209, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask whether that 
matter has been referred to the Court of Claims, or by what 
process the amount agreed upon was ascertained? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator reporting the 
bill is not in attendance. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

P. H. DONLON 

The bill (H. R. 5063) for the rellef of P. H. Donlon was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

J. M. HEDRICK 

The bill (H. R. 6080) for the relief of J. M. Hedrick was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

NEIL MULLANE 

The bill (H. R. 7524) for the relief of Neil Mullane was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 70) for the relief of Charles A. Mayo was 
announced as next in order and was read. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask whether 
that was Government property or the property of the indi- 
vidual. I have not had time to read the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator reporting the 
bill is not in attendance. 

Mr. KING. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

GEORGE B, SPEARIN, DECEASED 


The bill (S. 1748) for the relief of the estate of George B. 
Spearin, deceased, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treaeury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to estate of George B. Spearin, deceased, the 
sum of $5,616.29, which sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated, said sum to be payment in full for all loss 
sustained by said Spearin by reason of failure until April 11, 1917, 
of his attorney to file with the Treasury Department, in compliance 
with the provisions of the act of September 80, 1890 (26 Stat. L. p. 
587), transcript of judgment of the Court of Claims in the case of 
Spearin against the United States, decided by said court April 15, 
1916 (51 Ct. Cls. p. 156), and affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States December 9, 1918 (248 U. 8. p. 132). 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 


The bill (H. R. 11658) to amend section 523 of the tariff 
act of 1922 was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think that 
bill had better go over. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Arkansas will withhold that 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I withheld the objection for 
the purpose of getting the Senator to make an explanation, if 
he will do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will. I am very anxious, as are 
the other members of the Committee on Finance, that this bill 
be passed. It will be noted that it is a House bill 

Mr. President, it is fair to state that this bill is intended to 
save the customs service of the United States from utter chaos. 
A dispute has arisen between the Treasury Department on 
one side and the Comptroller General on the other, the Comp 
troller General insisting that under the law every transaction 
engaged in by the entire customs service of the United States 
in the matter of the collection of a duty or the payment of a 
drawback or a refund of any kind shall be submitted, detail 
by detail, to his office at Washington, to be 
examined in the greatest detail, and that until he has audited 
every one of those thousands and thousands of transactions in 


1922 


request. 
withhold it. 


I have withheld it. 
Does the Senator desire an explana- 


which the customs service engages during the year the collec- | 
tors of customs shall not be permitted to balance, as it were, | 
their accounts with the Government; their accounts will not | 


be considered as balanced. 

The Treasury Department asked the Attorney General of 
the United States for his opinion as to whether the Comptroller 
General had the right under the law to compel the customs 
service to do this. 
found in the report 





replied that in his opinion— 


1. The Comptroller General has no statutory authority to require to 
be forwarded to him any other papers relating to entries of imported 
merchandise than those prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

2. The Comptroller General has no authority, express or implied, 
to review the collectors’ liquidations of entries of imported merchan- 
dise and drawback entries. 


In spite of the opinion of the Attorney General, the Comp- 
troller General still insists that he must audit every single one 
of these thousands and thousands of transactions. The delays 
that such a proceeding would impose upon the administration 
of the customs law or the tariff law are almost impossible 
to imagine. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me inquire of the Senator 
from New York if the Comptroller General audits the accounts 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He does not. We might just as well 
say—it would be on all fours with it—that the Comptroller 
General should have the right to audit every tax collection in 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Mr. WALSH. Does he audit the accounts of the War De- 
partment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly, of the War Department; yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I shall have to 
insist upon my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I regret that exceedingly, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I can not exaggerate to the Senator from Arkansas the 
confusion which now exists and has existed for months and 
months. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
night. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But, Mr. President, as I understand, 
to-morrow night is the night upon which, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, we are to operate under Rule VIII, and we 
will never reach this far on the calendar under Rule VIII. 
This is the last chance for this bill, as I see it. 

_ Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from New York that the.Comptroller General has an 
amendment which he would like to have made to this bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I call for the regular order. 


LXVII——789 


The bill will be passed over. 


The Senator can take it up again to-morrow 


audited and | 


Mr. Stone, as Attorney General—it will be | 
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Mr. COUZENS. I think it is not at all a one-sided case 
Mr. WADSWORTH. The Committee on Finance was unani- 


mous on it. 
Mr. HEFLIN. I call for the regular order. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 


manded. The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) to amend subdivision A 
of section 4 of the immigration act of 1924 was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

Resolved, etc . 
of 1924 be 

““(a) 


That subdivision A of section 4 of the immig: 
amended so as to read as follows: 

An immigrant who is the unmarried child under 18 years of 
age, or the wife, or the husband, of a citizen of the United States who 
resides therein at the time of the filing of a petition under section 9.” 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 10661) to amend the immigration act of 1924 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the joint 
lution which was just passed—Senate joint resolution 


tion act 


reso- 
» 
§3— 


| changes the law by permitting the entrance, as nonquota immi- 


grants, of husbands of American citizens. The Immigration 
think, was unanimous in feeling that that was 
the reasonable thing to do. The next bill, House bill 10661, 
which is now before the Senate, provides for the admission of 
the wives and children under 18 of alien ministers and pro- 
fessors in colleges who came to this country before July 1, 
1924. 

I am going to take only a minute more. I want to suggest 
that the provisions of the bill, while they seem wise enough, 
should not be indefinite in their duration; and I move, there- 
fore, to amend, on page 1, line 5, by inserting, after the word 
“immigrant,” the words “arriving in the United States before 
July 1, 1927.” That will give them a year to get here and will 
accomplish the necessary relief without opening the door wide 
for the future. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask a question 
about this bill? As 1 read the bill, it permits the admission 
of the wife or the unmarried child under 18 years of age of an 
alien resident of the United States who came to this country 
before July 1, 1924, and who continuously for at least two 


| years immediately preceding the time of his admission to the 


United “tates for permanent residence was, and who entered 
the United States solely for the purpose of, carrying on the 
vocation of minister of any religious denomination or professor 
of a college, academy, seminary, or university, etc. Why is 
that especial privilege offered to that particular class of per- 
sons when it is denied, as I understand, by the Committee on 
Immigration in connection with another bill to other aliens 
who came here prior to July 1, 1924, and who now find them- 
selves utterly prevented, for an indefinite period at least, from 
seeing their wives and children under 18 years of age? Mind 
you, I do not object to this, but I should like to know why one 
class is picked out. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I answer by reading 
the Senator two sentences from the House report? 


Under the law as it is now in foree—— 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, evidently this bill is going to 
lead to considerable discussion, and to-night was to be devoted 
to the consideration of unobjected bills. There are several here 
yet. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not objected. 

Mr. COPELAND. This bill is so meritorious that I am sure 
no Senator will object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall not object if it can be disposed of in 
the next minute. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


Under the law as it is now in force, ‘nonquota status attaches to 
these relatives of a minister or professor entering the country at any 
time after July 1, 1924, whereas such status is denied to relatives of 
the same degree of a minister or professor who was in the country at 
that date. 


That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I see. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


Let me read these two sentences: 





See Ae pee Pay ae ca 


Tete 


Ree rae 





as 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time, 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 


CLAIMS OF SHOSHONE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The bill (S. 2301) authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments: On page 1, to strike out lines 3 to 10, 
inclusive, and on page 2, lines 1 and 2, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon the Court of 
Claims, with right of appeal’ to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by either party, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes of 
limitation, to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render Judgment in any 
and all legal and equitable claims which the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
of the Wind River Reservation in the State of Wyoming may have 
against the United States arising under or growing out of the treaty 
of July 5, 1868 (15 Stat. p. 673), or arising under or growing out 
of any subsequent treaty or agreement between said Shoshone Tribe 
of Indians and the United States or any subsequent act of Congress 
affecting said tribe, which claims have not heretofore been determined 
and adjudicated upon their merits by the Court of Claims or the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


On page 3 to strike out lines 17 to 20, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


If it be determined by the court that the United States, in viola- 
tion of the terms and provisions of any law, treaty, or agreement, 
lias appropriated or disposed of any lands, money, or other property 
belonging to the Indians, damages therefor shall be confined to the 
value of the money, lands, or other property at the time of such 
appropriation or disposal, together with interest thereon at 5 per 
cent per annum from the date thereof; and with reference to all 
claims which may be the subject matter of the suits herein authorized, 
the decree of the the court shall be in full settlement of all damages, 
if any, committed by the Government of the United States and shall 
annul and cance! all claim, right, and title of the said Shoshone In- 
dians in and to such money, linds, or other property. 


On page 4 to strike out lines 10 to 21, inclusive, and to insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


Upon final determination of such suit or suits the Court of Claims 
shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable fee, not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, together with all necessary and 
proper expenses incurred in preparation and prosecution of the suit, 
to be paid to the attorneys employed by said Shoshone Tribe of Indians, 
and the same shall be included in the decree and shall be paid out of 
any sum or sums found to be due said tribe. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete.,, That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred 
upon the Court of Claims, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States by either party, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render 
judgment in any and all legal and equitable claims which the Shoshone 
Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reservation in the State of Wyo- 
ming may have against the United States arising under or growing out 
of the treaty of July 3, 1868 (15 Stats. p. 673), or arising under 
or growing out of any subsequent treaty or agreement between said 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians and the United States or any subsequent 
act of Congress affecting said tribe, which claims have not heretofore 
been determined and adjudicated upon their merits by the Court of 
Claims or the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The claims of said tribe shall be presented by petition, sub- 
ject, however, to amendment at any time, The suit under this act 
shall be instituted or petition filed in the Court of Claims within three 
years from the date of approval of this act. Such suit shall make 
the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reservation in 
Wyoming party plaintif? and the United States party defendant. The 
petition shall be verified upon information and belief by the attorney 
or attorneys employed by said tribe to prosecute said claims under 
contract appreved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
Secretary of the Interior, Letters, papers, documents, and public 
records, or certified copies thereof, bearing upon the claims presented, 
may be used in evidence, and the departments of Government shall 
give the attorney of said tribe aceess to any such letters, papers, docu- 
ments, or public records and shall furnish certified copies of such thereo’ 
as may be deemed material. 

Sec. 3. In said suit the court shall alse hear, examine, and adjudi- 
eate any claims which the United States may have against said tribe, 
but any payment, including gratuities, which the United States may 
have made to said tribe shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be 
pleaded as an offset in such suit. 
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Sec, 4. If it be determined by the court that the United States, 
in violation of the terms and provisions of any law, treaty, or agree- 
ment, has appropriated or disposed of any lands, money, or other 
property belonging to the Indians, damages therefor shall be confined 
to the value of the money, lands, or other property at the time of such 
appropriation or disposal, together with interest thereon at 5 per 
cent per annum from the date thereof; and with reference to all claims 
which may be the subject matter of the suits herein authorized, the 
decree of the court shall be in full settlement of all damages, if any, 
committed by the Government of the United States and shall annu| 
and cancel all claim, right, and title of the said Shoshone Indians in 
and to such money, lands, or other property. 

Sec. 6. Upon final determination of such suit or suits the Court 
of Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable 
fee, not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, together with all neces 
sary and proper expenses incurred in preparation and prosecution of 
the suit, to be paid to the attorneys employed by said Shoshone Tribe 
of Indians, and the same shall be included in the decree and shall be 
paid out of any sum or sums found to be due said tribe. 

Sec, 6. The Court of Cleims shall have full authority by proper 
orders and process to bring in and make parties to said suit any or all 
persons deemed by it necessary or proper to the final determination ot 
the matters in controversy. 

Sec. 7. A copy of the petition in such suit shall be served upon 
the Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney 
from the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby 
directed to appear and defend the interests of the United States, 

Sec, 8. All amounts which may be found due and recovered for said 
tribe under the provisions of this act, less attorneys’ fees and expenses, 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of said tribe and shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum from the date of the judgment or decree. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent to return a 
moment to Order of Business 1059, House bill 7678. I should 
have answered the question asked by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Objection is made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will help the Senator to-morrow, but not 
to-night. 

SEVERAL Senators. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded, and the clerk will call the next bill on the calendar. 


BENITO VISCAINA AND MARIA VISCAINA 


The bill (H. R. 3142) for the relief of Benito Viscaina and 
Maria Viscaina was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN LEGION IN PARIS 


The bill (S. 4408) to authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women employed in the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia to attend the annual convention of 
the American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ectc., That the provisions of the act approved May 20, 
1926, entitled “An act to authorize the granting of leave to ex-service 
men and women to attend the annual convention of the American 
Legion in Paris, France, in 1927,” shall include ex-service men and 
women employed in the municipal government of the District of 


Columbia. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


HARRIMAN GEOGRAPHIC CODE SYSTEM 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 110) authorizing a joint 
committee of both Houses to consider the purchase of the 
right to an unrestricted use of the Harriman geographic 
code system under patents issued or that may be issued, and 
also the unrestricted use of all copyrights issted or that may 
be issued in connection with the products of the Harriman 
geographic code system for all governmental, administrative, 
or publication purposes for which the same may be desirable, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Presidept, that is too important a matter 
to take up at this time. I suggest that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 








1926 


WILLIAM KNABE 


The bill (H. R. 10020) for the relief of William Knabe was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIAS FIELD 

The bill (H. R. 10641) for the relief of Elias Field was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

W. Z. SWIFT 

The bill (S. 1517) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa County, Va., the 
insurance due on account of the policy held by Harold Rogis 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa 
County, Va., out of the proper fund appropriated therefor, the accrued 
installments of insurance due account of the policy of insurance 
of Harold Rogis, late of Fifteenth Depot Battalion (case styled in the 
Veterans’ Bureau C-64337), and to continue such payments, in accord- 
with the statute made and provided, until the entire amount 
of the policy of insurance held by the said Harold Rogis is fully paid. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CIRCUIT 
bill (H. 


on 


ance 


COURT 
R. 


OF 
11123) 


APPEALS 
to establish 


AT OKLAHOMA CITY 


The a term of the United 


States circuit court of appeals at Oklahoma City, Okla., was | 


considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
T. ARTHUR MOORE 

The bill (H. R. 1952) for the relief of T. Arthur Moore was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ARCHIE EGGLESTON 

The bill (H. R. 4414) for the relief of Archie Eggleston, an 
Indian of the former Isabella Reservation, Mich., was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LANDS IN BALDWIN COUNTY, ALA. 

The bill (H. R. 7104) to quiet title and possession with re- 
spect to certain lands in Baldwin County, Ala., was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN HEBNES 

The bill (H. R. 10489) to perfect the homestead entry of 
John Hebnes was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES H. SEND 


The bill (S. 4178) for the relief of Charles H. Send was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 
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| life-saving station in Florida, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments. 

The first amendment of the committee was, on page 2, line 2, 


s 


| to strike out the words “ more than five” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “less than 40.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I offer as an amendment to that com- 
mittee amemiment to strike out “40” and insert the word 
** five.” 

| The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
| The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to state that I 


proposed this amendment to the committee amendment in order 
to expedite the passage of the bill through the House. I felt 
certain that the House would not agree to the amendment as 
reported by the committee. 

The next amendment of the committee was on page 2, line 3, 
after the word “ park” to insert the words “aviation field”; 
and to add to the bill a new section, to read as follows: 


Sec. . That when a town organized as a municipality embraces 
the lands in question, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
issue patent to the said municipality, upon the payment of $1.25 per 


acre, for all reservations, for parks, aviation field, schools, and other 
public purposes, to be maintained for such purposes only. 


| The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
|} amendments were concurred in. 
fhe amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
| to be read a third time. 
| The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


HOLYMAN BATTLE 


The bill (H. R. 9274) to release the quitclaim title of certain 
lands to Holyman Battle and his in interest, Was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


successors 


OF GOVERN MENT LAND TO HENNESSEY, OKLA 


CONVEYANCE 
| The bill (H. R. 9496) authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to convey certain lands reserved for park and other pur- 


poses in the town of Hennessey, Okla., to said town of Hen 
nessey, Okla., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
| The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RESERVATION OF PUBLIC LANDS FOR COUNTRY PARKS 


The bill (HH. R. 11060) to authorize the extension of the ap- 
plication of the act entitled “An act to authorize the reservation 
of public lands for county parks and community centers 
within reclamation projects, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 5, 1914, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PATENT TO DAVID A, VINCENT 


The bill (H. R. 1580) authorizing the Seeretary of the In- 
terior to sell and patent to David A. Vincent certain lands in 
Oklahoma, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is | 


hereby, authorized to amend the homestead entry of Charles H. Send, 
made March 20, 1924, so as to describe lot 1, section 13, and lot 3, 
section 14, township 4 south of range 15 west, of the Tallahassee 
meridian, Florida, containing 112.50 acres, in lieu of the 
now embraced therein, and to accept the commutation proof submiited 
by said Send on October 8, 1925, if found otherwise satisfactory, upon 
payment for the land at the rate of $1.25 per acre. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SALE OF BURNT TIMBER ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The bill (H. R. 7370) to amend an act entitled “An act to | 


authorize the sale of burnt timber on the public domain,” 


approved March 4, 1913, was considered as in Committee of | 


the Whole. 


subdivisions | 


JAMES PERRY WHITLOW 


The bill (H. R. 6921) to correct the military record of James 
Perry Whitlow was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


| SEPARATION OF EMPLOYEES FROM THE CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 115) respecting separation of 
employees from the classified civil service was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Civil Service with amendments, on page 2, line 4, after the 
word “separations,” to insert the words “on account of re- 
duction of force”; and on line 9, after the word “ separated,” 
to insert the words “except for cause,” so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, | 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DISPOSITION OF ABANDONED LAND IN FLORIDA 
The bill (H. R. 8903) to authorize the sale and disposition 


Resolved, etc., That on and after the date of the passage of this 
resolution all separations on account of reduction of force from the 
classified civil service in the executive departments and independent 
offices at the seat of government shall be made first from appointees 


of the abandoned tract or tracts of lands formerly used as a j from States whose quotas are in excess of their apportionment, and 
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no employee appolnted from a State whose quota is in arrears shall 
be separated, except for cause, from the service if such employee has 
been retained past the six months’ probationary period, 


The amendments were agreed to, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the preamble be 
stricken out. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DRIFT FENCES ON TITE PUBLIC LANDS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) to authorize the tem- 
porary maintenance of drift fences on the public lands was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on page 1, 
line G, after the word “ pérmit” to strike out the words “ any 
drift fences now upon the public lands to be maintained until 
January 1, 1928," and to insert the words “the maintenance of 
drift fences upon the public lands,” so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 


Resolved, ete.,, That notwithstanding the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to prevent unlawful occupancy of the public lands,” 
approved February 25, 1885, as amended, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, in his discretion, to permit the maintenance of drift 
fences upon the public lands. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution to 
authorize the maintenance of drift fences on the public lands.” 


UNALLOTTED LANDS IN COLORADO RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION 


The bill (S. 4142) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease unallotted lands within the Colorado River Indian 
Reservation, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an emendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That the unallotted irrigable lands on any Indian reservation may 
be leased for farming purposes for not to exceed 10 years with the 
consent of the tribal council, business committee, or other authorized 
body representative of the Indians, under such rules and regulations 
as tne Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
leasing of irrigable unalloted land on Indian reservations.” 


NURSES’ HOME FOR THE COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 


The bill (S. 4893) to authorize the construction of a nurses’ 
home for the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill whether, in view of the large appropria- 
tions made in the last appropriation bill for the District, and 
in view of the rather large appropriations made in the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill to-day, it is deemed necessary to take 
this action? 

Mr, COPELAND. Yes; it is. Nurses are now housed in a 
wooden building, which is a great fire risk, and it is necessary 
at this time to employ expensive graduate nurses and house 
them outside. We went into the question very extensively, and 
I am satisfied that this is a well-justified appropriation. 

Mr. KING. Is not this rather a large sum for this purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it is not. We went into that question. 
The first thought was to ask for a half million dollars. Finally 
it was found that by making certain changes in plans it could 
be cut down to this amount. I am_sure this is a much-needed 
appropriation, 

Mr. KING. How many nurses are employed in this hospital? 

Mr. COPELAND. About a hundred nurses. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, who is going to spend that 
money? 

Mr. COPELAND. The plans are drawn by the Architect of 
the Capitol. ° : 

Mr. BLEASE. I know; but I want to know who is going to 
give out the contracts, 
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Mr. COPELAND. The board of directors of the hospital. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then I object to the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will not the Senator withhold his objec- 
tion a moment? 

Mr. BLEASE. No, I will not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes over. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: The Senator from South 
Carolina has withdrawn his objection to Senate bill 4393, and 
I ask that the Senate proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. BLEASE. I withdraw my objection on the assurance 
of the Senator from New York that United States Government 
officials and not District of Columbia officials will expend this 
money. I would rather let the United States officials get the 
graft than the officials of the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4393) to authorize 
the construction of a nurses’ home at the Columbia Hospital 
for Women and Lying-in Asylum, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a modern, fireproof nurses’ home is hereby 
authorized for the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum 
to replace the existing cottages and to cost not exceeding $400,000, 
including heating and ventilating apparatus, equipment, accessories, 
roadways, and approaches and other facilities leading thereto. All of 
such work shall be performed under the supervision and direction of 
the Architect of the Capitol and in accordance with plans and specifi- 
cations prepared by him and approved by the board of directors of the 
hospital, such plans to provide separate room accommodations for each 
nurse or student. The plans and specifications may provide for such 
future extensions and modifications as may be deemed advisable. 

Sec. 2. The Architect of the Capitol, for the purposes and subject 
to the limit of cost fixed by section 1 hereof, is authorized to enter 
into contracts, to purchase material, supplies, equipment, and acces- 
sories in the open market, to employ the necessary personnel, including 
professional services, without reference to section 35 of the act ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, and to incur such other expenditures, including 
advertising and travel, as may be necessary and incidental to the 
purposes of this act. 

Sec, 3. All expenditures incurred under this act shall be charged 
against the revenues of the District of Columbia and the Treasury of 
the United States in the manner prescribed in the appropriation act 
in which the appropriations therefor are contained. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the atten- 
tion of all the Senators. There is a large number of bills on 
the calendar. This is the last opportunity we shall have to 
consider them at this session. Therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that the consideration of the bills on the calendar, 
under the rule under which we have been proceeding, shall be 
continued until 11.30 instead of 11. That will give us a half 
hour longer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not make 
that request. Many of us have been at work since 8 o'clock 
this morning. We have committees to attend to-morrow morn- 
ing very early and have a good deal of work to do yet in our 
oftices. I think we will get an opportunity to-morrow to con- 
sider the calendar. I shall join with the Senator in asking for 
such an opportunity to-morrow. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I beg the Senator from Utah 
to withhold his objection. It may be that Senators who have 
a delicate sense of justice—and I respect them, and appreciate 
their impulses—feel that we should not extend’the time, but 
this will be the last opportunity we will have to go through 
the calendar, and inasmuch as any one objection carries a 
bill over, the Senate is protected, and absent Senators are pro- 
tected. 

I earnestly hope that we may extend the time for half an 
hour, and go through the calendar. Of course, I really respect 
the delicate sense of justice and propriety that moves Senators 
to object, but I hope they will withhold their objection. There 
are bills on this calendar which will never be reached unless 
we reach them to-night. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I suggest to my friend from Utah that 
he knows from his experience here that there will be no oppor- 
tunity to consider these bills to-morrow, and when we get into 
the night session to-morrow night there will be a motion made 
to take up some bill that will probably occupy most of the 
evening? In other words, if these bills, which have been 
laboriously reported out by committees, are not given con- 
sideration to-night, they will not be given consideration during 
this session. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that I 
know a number of Senators who are absent to-night who would 
have been here if they had anticipated that we would have pro- 
ceeded with the rapidity which has characterized our course 
to-night. I know that a number have objections to bills which 
are ahead of us, and if I consent it will only be with the under- 
standing that any Senator not here to-night may, if he sees 
fit, move to reconsider a bill that was passed. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am perfectly willing to agree to that. 
think that is proper. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I suggest to 
Senators that in all probability it will be possible to-morrow at 
some time to devote consideration to the calendar. I do not 
think we ought to be urged to go on after 11 o’clock to-night, 
having made the arrangement, and Senators having understood 
that only three hours would be devoted to the consideration of 
the calendar. Of course, everyone knew that we could not 
complete the consideration of the calendar to-night, and I 
think that in all probability an opportunity may be secured to- 
morrow to complete the call of unobjected bills on the calendar. 
I do not believe the Senate ought to go on to-night beyond 
11 o’clock. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I believe we can arrange 
to-morrow, if we can not get time during the day, to meet at 
7 o'clock, and have the hour between 7 and 8 for the considera- 
tion of unobjected bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS. If that understanding can be reached, it will 
be all right. In view of the statements made, I withdraw my 
request. I have no desire to press it against the wish of 
Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
dar will be proceeded with. 

HENSLER BROS. 

The bill (H. R. 7016) for the relief of Hensler Bros. was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

F. G. ALDERETE 

The bill (H. R. 4842) for the relief of F. G. Alderete, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ATHLETIC FIELD FOR HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


The bill (S. 4445) to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the trustees of Howard University to develop an athletic field 
and gymnasium project, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 7, 1924, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 11 o’clock hay- 
ing arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement the eve- 
ning session must close. 


I 


The next bill on the calen- 


RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 11 o'clock 
p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, July 2, 1926, at 
12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, July 1, 1926 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou art our refuge and strength, and our 
heavenly Father, too, in whom we find repose. Thou art the 
giver of all light and the glory of all life. Let Thy ministry 
toward us this day be full of grace and full of truth. Lift the 
whole level of our lives to the plane where the human heart 
forgets its troubles and our labor is a pleasure. When the 
load is heavy give us support, when the way is uncertain give 
us guidance, and when the pathway is lonely give us com- 
panionship. Thus our weakness shall be transformed into 
strength and our ignorance into wisdom. Feed us not with the 
bread of tears, but give us the manna that cometh down in 
bountiful measure from the Father of us all. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
PENSIONS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10314) granting pensions and 
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increase of pensions fo certain soldiers and sallors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war, with Senate amendments, and agree 
to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks wnani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 
10514), with Senate amendments, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
House provisions? 


Has the Senate taken out any of the 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; I can tell the House what has hap- 
pened in this matter. This bill when it left the House had 
1,012 cases in it. The Senate added 160 of their bills. They 


struck out of this bill 45 cases, 19 of which, however, are cases 
where the pensioner died after the bill passed the House, leav- 
ing 26 actually stricken out. Seventy-five cases were reduced 
in amount. That is what has happened in the Senate in con- 
nection with this bill. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions went over the matter 
the other day and came to the conclusion it was wise to accept 
the Senate amendments and let the bill go to the President. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So the Senate gets 160 cases in the bill 
without any real consideration by the House committee and 
without any action reducing any of their figures. They are 


in the habit of reducing our figures. After our committee 
has given these cases, as I know, very careful attention, 


for some reason they will cut off $10, reducing the amount 
from $50 to $40, or something of that sort, and, of course, the 
individual Member has not much opportunity for argument. 
We are not protected unless we get protection through the 
committee. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that the examiner went over the 26 cases that have been 
stricken out of this bill, and he states they are very weak cases 
and that we have not much to fight on so far as they are con- 
cerned, and that the Senate cases which were included in the 
bill are meritorious ones. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that I am 
talking entirely from experience in past Congresses. I have not 
examined this new list, and I do not know whether I have any- 


thing in the bill or not. 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL. How many individual cases are 


there in the bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. As the bill stands now there are 1,127 cases 
where they will either get a pension or an increase of pension 
over what they are getting now, with only 26 cut out. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not true that most of the cases that are 
cut out will be provided for under the general pension law? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Some of them; yes. 

Mr, COLE. I understood that probably half of them would 
be benefited in that way. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I could not say as to that. 

Mr. HUDSON. Did I understand the chairman to say there 
were 26 cases cut out? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. How many were reduced? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Seventy-five. 

Mr. HUDSON. Making a total alteration of around 100 out 
of about 1,100? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. One thousand one hundred and twenty-seven. 

Mr. COLE. Of the 75 reductions, more than half of them, 
I understand, get their increases under the general increased 
pension law. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. These 75 people who are reduced get a better 
pension than they are getting under any law now. 

Mr. COLE. Most of them will be benefited under the new 
pension law? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The widows will not get any pension unless 
they were widows of the soldiers during the Civil War. 

Mr. HUDSON. In reply to the gentleman from Iowa, is not 
the opposite true—that these 75 who are cut out will not receive 
any benefits under the general law? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. But they are not cut out. They are getting 
an inerease over what they are getting now. The Senate 
merely reduced the amount the House gave them. 

Mr. COLE. From $50 to $40. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Most of them from $50 to $40. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 
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Mr. LOZIEPR. Answering the inquiry of one of the gentle- 
men, I will say that most of these cases where the allowance 
is reduced from $50 to $40 a month are cases where the age is 
below the age usually recognized in special pension bills, and 
in a number of those cases wherein reductions were made there 
were questions as to whether or not the property interests of 
the claimants were sufficient to exclude them from the class 
of those entitled to an increase. In some few instances the 
showing was to the effect that the claimant had considerable 
property, and these reductions, as a rule, were cases where the 
claims were in the twilight zone and where there was some 
question as to the merits of the application for an increase. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LOZIER. If I have the floor. 

* Mr. HUDSON. Is it not a fact that the committee does not 
allow any case to pass into the omnibus bill that is in the 
twilight zone? The committee is pretty careful about that. 


Mr. LOZIER. The committee tries to be careful. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Indiana? 
There was no objection; so the committee amendments were 
agreed to, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address by 
the Assistant Attorney General before the New York State 
Bankers’ Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I should hate to object, but I 
think the House ought to know this. I have had requests to 
insert in the Recorp numerous addresses by gentlemen with 
reference to the banking situation. I have taken the posi- 
tion that the House is opposed to printing in the Recorp of 
such addresses unless they are by Members of Congress. If 
the gentleman from New York is to ask for this, I shall be 
compelled to ask for the insertion of numerous addresses 
before banking associations. 


Mr. BACON. 


Mr. BACON. ‘This is an address by the Assistant Attorney 
General. 
Mr. WINGO. I have requests from the governor of the 


Federal Reserve Board, president of the Federal reserve 
bank, and one very lengthy magazine article by an expert of 
the Federal reserve system. I have refused to put them in 
the Recorp because I thought it was contrary to the express 
policy of the House. 

Mr. BACON. This does not have anything to do with 
banking matters. 

Mr. WINGO. What does it relate to? 

Mr. BACON. It has to do with the question of the dan- 
gers of consolidation, not of banks but of corporations. 


Mr. WINGO. Some of the addresses which I have been 
asked to insert relate to the same thing, because credit is 
back of all consolidation. If the gentlemen who are re- 


sponsible for the Recorp are not going to object, I will not, 
but I do not want them to object when it is proposed to put 
in other addresses. I thought the policy was to hold it down 
to addresses by Members of Congress and the President, and 
I would not object to Cabinet officers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. I object. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 
Mr. DENISON, 

minute? 
Mr. PARKS. 


Will the gentleman withhold that for a 


I will. 
BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
tuke from the Speaker's table the bills H. R. 12313, H. R. 12314, 
H. R. 12537, H. R. 12538, four bridge bills for the construction 
of bridges in Alabama with Senate amendments, and agree to 
the Senate amendments. The Senate amendments change the 
word “five” in one provision of the bill to the word “ten.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title to the bills. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 12318. An act granting the consent of Congress to William H. 
Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near Pickensville, 
in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12814. An act granting the consent of Congress to William H. 
Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto acoss the Tombigbee River at or near Cochrane, in 
the county of Pickens, Ala.; 
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H. R. 12537. An act granting the consent of Congress to William H. 
Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near Jackson, in 
the county of Clarke, Ala.; and 

H.R. 12538. An act granting the consent of Congress to William H. 
Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near Gainesville, in the 
county of Sumter, Ala. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I have one more. I move to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 5810 and agree to 
Senate amendment No. 1, and agree to Senate amendment No, 2 
with the following amendment: 


In line 4, section 3 of the Senate amendment No. 2, strike out 
the figure “3” after the word “ section” and insert the figure “ 2.” 


That was an error of the clerk of the Senate committee, 
and this is the only way I know of to correct it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 5810. An act granting the consent of Congress to John F. Ken- 
ward to construct a bridge and approaches thereto across Lake Wash- 
ington from a point on the west shore in the city of Seattle, county of 
King, State of Washington, easterly to a point on the west shore of 
Mercer Island in the same county and State. 

The SPEAKER. 
man from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The question is on the motion of the gentle- 


COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE CRIME 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 264. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on the 25th of May, 1926, I 
introduced in the House House Joint Resolution 264, entitled 
“Joint resolution for the creation of a commission to investi- 
gate crime.” Its purpose is to create a commission of five 
members—two Senators and three Members of the House— 
charged with the duty of making a complete and exhaustive 
investigation in the United States, and in its Territories and 
possessions, of the subjects of crime and crime prevention, 
criminal procedure, and related matters, with direction to make 
a full report of its work to the President of the United States 
and to the Congress, 

The principal provisions of the joint resolution are indicated 
as follows: 

Under section 1 the two Senate members of the commission 
are to be appointed by the President of the Senate and the 
three House members are to be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House. The designation of the commission shall be “ The 
commission to investigate crime.” The members of the com- 
mission shall elect one of its members as chairman, and the 
commission is authorized to employ a secretary, and also such 
clerks, stenographers, and other aids as the work of the com- 
mission may require, the total expense of the commission not 
to exceed, however, the total sum authorized by the provisions 
of the resolution, $25,000. 

Under section 2 the commission is authorized and directed: 


(a) To make an investigation of the general subject of law violation, 
and to inquire generally into the character and extent of all classes of 
crime committed in the United States, and its Territories, possessions, 
and dependencies, both in respect of laws of the United States and those 
of local character; (b) to secure information and data as regards the 
methods of criminal procedure, the penalties denounced by law, the 
convictions and acquittals in criminal prosecutions, and the operation 
and effect of the systems of parole and pardon in the United States and 
in its possessions, Territories, and dependencies; (c) to secure for pur- 
poses of comparison like information and data, to the extent practicable, 
similar to that indicated in clauses (a) and (b) of this section, as re- 
gards countries other than the United States; and (d) to make to the 
President and to the Congress of the United States a full report of its 
investigations and work hereunder, which report shall embody its find- 
ings and conclusions and such recommendations in the premises as it 
may deem appropriate to be made. 

By the provisions of section 8 the commission is given power 
and authority to require by subpcena, or otherwise, the attend- 
ance of all necessary witnesses, and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents as may be deemed necessary or 
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desirable, and also to administer oaths and to take necessary 
testimony. 

Under section 4 the commission is also authorized to incur 
reasonable traveling and other expenses necessary for carrying 
out the duties imposed on the commission, with the limitation 
of $25,000 on the total sum to be expended. 

Section 5 directs the commission to begin its work promptly, 
and to continue and to complete the same with due diligence. 

Section 6 provides for the filling of the vacancies on the com- 
mission in the same manner in which the original appoint- 
ments are to be made. 

The seventh and last section declares that the passage of the 
joint resolution— 


shall not abridge nor interfere with the work of any other commission, 
poard, vr committee which may be created or authorized by the Con- 
gress for the purpose of investigating any particular class or character 
of law violation; it being 
measure that the investigation and inquiries herein provided for shall 
relate to and include all classes of crime, and shall constitute a general 
survey of the whole subject of crime and crime prevention. 


The purpose and seope of this joint resolution are thus indi- 
cated. Certainly there is no more serious problem before the 
American people to-day than that presented by the subjects of 
crime and crime prevention. The prevalence of crime in our 
midst is appalling. There are, of course, many factors which 
contribute to this condition. Some of these factors are easily 
to be seen and recognized, while others are more hidden and 
elusive. I believe that a commission thus organized under the 
law, with full power to conduct the work indicated by this 
resolution, should be able to accomplish a rare and splendid 
work for the American people. Undoubtedly our general pros- 
perity, the universal use of automobiles, and other modern 
agencies of ttansportation, the ease of travel and contact which 
these agencies provide, yield their inevitable results of evil no 
less than their inevitable results of good. Undoubtedly, also, the 
vulgar and salacious film presentations, too often to be noted, 
sensational depictions of crime, not only on the screen but on 
the printed page, and the tendency to heroize the super- 
eriminal, produce in the public mind, and especially in the 
youth of the land, false and dangerous standards, which, to 
the great detriment of society, are too often accepted and fol- 
lowed, 

Indeed, the present is an age of a million contacts, and these 
very contacts, which should result in the undoubted betterment 
of society, are constantly having the effect of undermining its 
moral foundations. Through the progress of the material arts 
and seiences the miracles of the modern world have come to 
pass. By flight and by sound the wide spaces of the earth are 
obliterated, and each of us is practically a neighbor to all 
others, whatever the separations of residence may be. To be 
sure we can not go backward, and do not wish to do so; but 
unless we learn to use beneficently the great and wonderful 
agencies of our modern civilization they will become Franken- 
steins to destroy us. Undoubtedly our great lesson is to learn 
to use these great agencies more wisely. 

It also must be clear that the breaking down of the standards 
of home and home life, the prevalence of divorcee, and the fail- 
ure to punish promptly and adequately the criminals within our 
midst, contribute to the wholesale commission and recurrence of 
crime ; but what are the causes behind these effects? It is a sad 
commentary upon our American institutions that the United 
States has the highest murder record in the world; that the 
homicide rate in the United States is about 7.2 per 100,000 popu- 
lation, compared with 3.6 per 100,000 population in Italy, which 
runs second. In Australia and South Africa the percentage is 
said to be something less than 2 per 100,000 population, and in 
all other countries less than 1. The homicide rate in some of 
our American cities is staggeringly high. For instance, it is re- 
ported that the rate in Jacksonville, Fla., was 58 per 100,000 
population in 1925, whereas in England for the year 1925 the 
rate was less than 1 per 100,000 population. It is stated on good 
authority that in the city of St. Louis, alone, there are more 
murders committed annually than in London, and more in Chi- 
cago, than in all of Great Britain. Undoubtedly the prompt and 
efficient work of court and jury in the British Isles has its 
desired effect in the suppression and prevention of crime. 
Emotional pleas certainly do not have the same force and effect 
under the Union Jack that they have under the Stars and 
Stripes. We would not, under any consideration, change our 
form of government for that of Great Britain or any other coun- 
try, yet there are grave faults in our American society which 
heed to be courageously met, and this one of crime prevalence is 
one of the most serious of all. Our very sense of liberty and 
Sreotems if not wisely respected, is calculated to be gravely 
a 
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The number of juvenile offenders whose names crowd the 
front pages of our newspapers and the dockets of our criminal 
courts, is appalling. It sometimes seems that “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil” are in league against the youth of eur 
land. To be sure, there are young men and women—multi- 
tudes and multitudes of them—who are doing the splendidly 
necessary things to fit themselves for the grave responsibilities 
of American citizenship; but there are far too many of our 
youth whose ideals are such as to render quite inevitable the 
loss of moral fiber and the commission of offenses against 
society. The processes needed are, of course, those of a positive 
character rather than those of a negative type. 

These are some general observations which I have ventured 
to submit in connection with the subject under discussion. I 
could elaborate endlessly, but this is unnecessary. By intro- 
ducing and pressing for the enactment of this resolution, it is 
not my purpose to serve any particular view or theory con- 
cerning any of the causes for the commission of crime. The 
whole subject is necessarily of a character vastly complex. I 
believe, however, that a commission made up of broadly ex- 
perienced and fair-minded Members of the House and Senate, 
clothed with the authority which this resolution will give to 
them, may be able to secure a great fund of useful informa- 
tion and comparative data concerning these vital matters which 
should prove of the highest value, not only to our courts— 
Federal and State—but also to the legislative bodies of our 
States and local communities, and to our governors and parole 
organizations. There are a few voluntary, unofficial organiza- 
tions which are conducting inquiries along the same general 
lines as those proposed in this joint resolution, but they do not 
have the authority which an official commission, such as that 
provided for by this resolution would have. It is believed that 
the gravity of the situation is such as fully to justify the 
creation of an official body, clothed with the power and au- 
thority which this measure would give. Undoubtedly before 
any ailment may be relieved there must be an intelligent diag- 
nosis secured. 

In the great prevalence of crime in the United States we 
undoubtedly have an ailment of the most serious character. In 
order to deal with it effectively we must secure—and this 
without delay—a correct diagnosis so that its causes may be 
known and intelligently dealt with. 

These comments are not made in the spirit of pessimism. 
America has never failed to measure up to its duty in any 
situation when its duty was fully understood; but ft is a 
Biblical truth that we can not escape the consequences of neglect. 
Peace and security have their problems no less than war. 
Are we, as a people, becoming pleasure mad? In our desire 
for entertainment are we losing sight of the need for worthy 
instruction and the eternal verities? The influences of church 
and home must be brought into fuller play. A statute is only a 
blue print. It can not enforce itself. The full power of law 
administration and society must join together and back it up 
in order to render it effective. How shall greater reverence for 
law be inculcated? What should be done to amend or improve 
our laws? What are the best means to be employed whereby 
criminal procedure may operate to protect society more and 
the criminal less? What are the major faults in the adminis- 
tration of our criminal statutes, Federal and State? 

President Coolidge has heretofore recommended to the Con- 
gress a study of these problems, and the enlightened judgment 
of the country at large favors such study. It will be necessary 
for this joint resolution to go over for consideration until the 
December session of the Congress. At the December session, 
to the best of my ability, I shall press for the adoption of the 
measure, and trust that in this effort I may be able to enlist 
and secure the aid and cooperation of my fellow Members. 


THE DELAY OF JUSTICE 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a short 
letter written to me and my own reply thereto upon the subject 
of the congestion in the Federal courts and the delay of jus- 
tice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remark in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Leave having been granted me to do so, I 
hereby insert a letter received by me from the managing editor 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle and my reply thereto: 

Tas Brooxtyn Daity EBacws, 
EpitoriaL DeparRTMENT, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 2, 1926. 

Dear Siz: The United States Senate investigating committee during 

the early part of 1924 brought out facts in the so-called oil scandals 
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which resulted In the following four indictments in the criminal court 
for the District of Columbia on June 30, 1924: 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, for accepting a 
bribe. 

Edward L. Doheny and his son, Edward L. Doheny, jr., oil operators, 
charged with having bribed Fall. 

Fail and the Dohenys for conspiracy to defraud the Government of its 
oll reserves, 

Fall and Harry F. Sinclair for conspiracy. 

Nine months and three days later the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court quashed the indictments on a technicality. The case was ap- 
pealed by the Government to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia and the indictments were reinstated, 

On May 27, 1925, 11 months and 27 days after the original indict- 
ments, new indictments for conspiracy were obtained against Fall, Sin- 
clair, and the Dohenys. 

To-day, more than two years after the case was brought before the 
grand jury, the indictments are again before the court of appeals await- 
ing argument on demurrers, 

Two years have passed. The cases are still being fought on techni- 
calities. Not a witness or defendant has appeared before a petit jury. 

On March 31, 1924, Harry F. Sinclair was indicted in the Criminal 
Court for the District of Columbia for refusing to testify before the 
Senate committee. The defense demurred to the indictments, a purely 
technical proceeding. 

The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia sustained the indict- 
ment, but allowed an appeal to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, 

This court beard arguments February, 1925, 11 months after the 
indictment was obtained, 

The court was ready to decide the appeal on demurrer in June, 
1925, 14 months after indictment. The court, however, is holding back 
its decision because it awaits a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court on a parallel case of Mal Daugherty which has been before the 
United States Supreme Court for more than 17 months. 

The Eagle is seeking from leading men of the country expressions of 
opinion on the foregoing. The purpose is to bring out, if possible, 
remedies for existing evils which permit wealthy individuals to avoid 
meeting their responsibilities in court. 

llow may our legal processes be simplified in order to obtain prompt 
trial of cases on their merits? 

Should we have more judges on the United States Supreme Court 
to obviate delays there? 

Should we restrict the character of cases going to that court? 

llow are remedies to be proposed and put into effect? 

The Eagle would greatly appreciate hearing from you. 

Si rcerely yours, 
H. M. Crist, Managing Editor. 
Junp 4, 1926, 
Mr. H. M, Crist, 
Managing Editor, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Sin: This acknowledges the receipt of yours of the 2d instant, 
calling attention to the long delays in bringing to a trial on the merits 
the indictments against Albert B. Fall, Edward L. Doheny and son, 
and Harry F. Sinclair, and inviting opinions as to the reasons for the 
delays and suggestions for the obviation thereof. 

In reply, I beg to advise that, in my opinion, the delays which 
you recite are wholly unnecessary and inexcusable. I make this asser- 
tion with confidence, in the light of my own experience as circuit judge 
for eight years, during which time I disposed of 12,000 cases, both civil 
and criminal, of almost every character and description. 

Much rests with the courts as to whether cases are brought to a 
trial with reasonable expedition. Cases should not be continued except 
upon strictly legal grounds for continuance; this should apply with 
particular force in criminal cases, in which the public is vitally inter- 
ested. If members of the bar are given to understand that their 
cases will not be continued except upon absolutely good and legal 
grounds, they will learn to prepare their cases for trial. On the other 
hand, when they learn that it is easy to obtain continuances and effect 
delays, they will generally be inclined to procrastinate, and in many 
instances deliberately endeavor to effect delays for the purpose of 
wearing out the case and thwarting justice; the worse their case, 
the more inclined they are to effect a postponement of a trial upon 
the merits. 

According to my observation, one difficulty is that the Judges of the 
District of Columbia and of most city jurisdictions do not hold court 
a sufficient number of hours daily, and they frequently permit entirely 
too much time to be consumed in the trial of cases. 

In my opinion, it is bad practice and does much to promote delay 
for litigants to be permitted to appeal cases upon preliminary and 
interlocutory orders and judgments, which merely involve technicalities 
or other matters which do not go to the very heart of the case. On 
the other hand, the complaining litigant should be permitted to note 
an exception and then, if he desires to appeal after the final trial 
ard adjudication, he can appeal upon such judgments and orders to 
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which he has reserved exceptions. The procedure suggested is the law 
in many jurisdictions and shouid be the law in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere. The matter of granting an appeal upon such orders 
and judgments is frequently within the discretion of the court and, 
in my opinion, such discretion is frequently abused. Where necessary, 
legislation should be enacted restricting and defining the manner and 
instances In which such appeals may be granted prior to the final 
adjudication. 

With respect to your inquiry as to whether we should have more 
judges in the United States Supreme Court to obviate delays there, 
my opinion is that if such is necessary, more judges should be provided. 
It is highly important that any court should dispose of cases speedily 
and reasonably soon after they are docketed. The business of the 
court could doubtless be dispatched more speedily if younger and 
more virile men were appointed to the bench and then retirement 
required, say, at the age of 70. . 

Without intending any reflection upon any of the able members 
of that court, it is a matter of common knowledge that men advanced 
in years can not act as quickly, either mentally or physically, or per- 
form as much labor as they could do when they were younger men. 
The proper dispatch of public business is decidedly more important 
than the gratification of the ambition of individual members of the 
bench to serve a long time on the bench and to “ die in harness.” 

In reply to your inquiry as to whether we should restrict the char- 
acter of cases going to the United States Supreme Court, in my opinion 
that is undesirable if it can be avoided, but it will probably become 
necessary unless relief be afforded in some other manner. 

Yours sincerely, 


Ewin L. Davis. 


The substance of the foregoing letter from the managing 
editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and my reply in full, to- 
gether with comment thereon, and also an editorial upon the 
subject involved, appeared in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle of June 
28, 1926. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the bill 
(H. R. 12539) for agricultural relief, introduced by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the cooperative 
marketing farm relief bill that became a law on yesterday. 
In addition to that I offered a bill for farm relief (H. R. 
12539) some time ago, which is still pending. I would like 
to see my farm relief bill enacted at this session of Congress, 
but as the Republicans who are in power have decided to ad- 
journ Saturday 1 am afraid it will not be taken up until next 
session. 

EDWARDS FARM RELIEF BILL 

Briefly, I want to state just what my farm relief measure 
proposes and will accomplish for the farmers. It provides a 
revolving fund of $300,000,000 to be loaned to the farmers and 
cooperatives upon long-time loans at not to exceed 3% per 
cent. It provides that $150,000,000 of this fund shall be used 
for the relief of the cotton farmers. This is to give relief and 
to enable farmers and farm associations to hold their cotton 
when prices are low and to finance upon long-time loans at not 
to exceed 34% per cent interest. It also provides that these 
loans be made upon agricultural credits, This would be real 
help to the farmers if we could get it enacted. It carries no 
tax on cotton as does the Haugen bill, nor are there any 
equalization fees or taxes upon any farm product in my bill. 
To my mind it is the best bill that has thus far been offered 
for the cotton farmers and will do vastly more for them than 
any other measure that has been offered that I know of. 

THE TAX IN THE HAUGEN BILL 


To refer to the Haugen bill as a farm relief measure is cer- 
tainly a misnomer. It is a “farm ruination” bill so far as the 
South is concerned. Aside from other objections that could 
be raised against the Haugen bill, it is deadly so far as the 
South is concerned because of the Federal tax it carries on 
cotton and because of the increase in prices of flour and other 
farm supplies that the cotton producers have to buy from the 
West. How any southern man could be fooled up enough to 
favor the Haugen cotton taxing measure is more than I can 
understand. The original draft of the bill provides a board of 
13 to fix the equalization fee or tax on cotton, and so forth. 
Only 3 of this number come from the South. 

TAX ON COTTON 


It has been estimated that the Haugen bill as originally in- 
troduced would have fixed a tax, or equalization fee, of from 
$2 to $25 per bale on each and every bale of cotton, collectible 
at the gin from the farmer. By an amendment this was limited 
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to $2 per bale to he collected at the gin, to be paid by the 
farmer. This would mean a Federal tax levy of over $2,000,000 
per annum upon the Georgia cotton producers. In the Haugen 
hill is a tariff provision and an embargo that applies to wheat 


that would increase the price of flour, which cotton growers buy | 


from the West, about $2 per barrel. There was no such pro- 
yision to help cotton. It would also increase the price of 
western corn_and meats that the cotton planter buys. It has 
heen estimated that if the Haugen bill had been enacted it 


would have increased the cost of living, to a family of five peo- | 


ple, something like $75 per annum, not to mention the tax on 
cotton. Not oniy does the Haugen bill propose a Federal tax 
on cotton, but it levies a tax on every pound of butter, every 
beef, or pork that the farmer takes to town and sells to a mer- 
chant for resale. Bear in mind any kind of tax is bad enough, 
but think of these Federal taxes to be levied and collected on 
cotton and other farm products by Federal agents and the 
farmer subject to suit to enforce the payment of the equaliza- 
tion fee, or tax, and also subject to a penalty to be fixed in 
such suit which would have to be in the United States courts. 
It is one of the most dangerous things that I have known in 
many years. It is needless to say I voted against this Haugen 
bill with its unjust and iniquitous taxes, as did a great ma- 
jority of southern Congressmen and Senators. 

I could not vote for it and be true to the farmers who sent 
me here. In certain quarters I am now being criticized for 
voting against this bill. Certain ambitious politicians trying to 
make political capital to advance their interests say I should 
have voted for this Haugen bill carrying these foul taxes to be 

- levied upon and collected from a people and a district that I 
love. Looking back I am, indeed, glad that I kept faith with 
my constituents and helped to protect the people of the South 
against these taxes. 
tax reductions. I have recited the objectionable tax features 
of the MeNary-Haugen bill, Do the farmers, who are already 
heavily burdened, want these taxes levied upon them? Can we 
relieve them by laying on more taxes? Do the farmers of 
cotton districts want men in Congress who would vote for such 
legislation? The Haugen bill was sponsored by western wheat 
men. It is called the “Corn Belt” bill. It had a “sop” in it 
by which the western Republicans hoped to catch votes from 
the South and the tax on cotton was called an equalization 
fee to fool the people. Call it what you will, it is a tax, and 
in the debate it was so admitted. 


SHERMAN’S MARCH THROUGH GEORGIA AND THE COTTON TAX 


Many times I have heard my father and other men of his 
day tell of Sherman’s march through Georgia, It will never 
be forgotten. It left its trail of ruin. Another thing closely 
linked with that event was the unjust levy of a tax on cotton 
during reconstruction days. On account of these things many 
boys of my time went barefooted and poorly clothed. About 
$68,000,000 were wrongfully wrung from the southern people 

*through a Federal tax on cotton. That fund is now in the 

United States Treasury and should sometime, in all fair- 
ness, be returned to the southern people from whom it was 
wrongfully collected. 

The people can never forget that cotton tax in my section. 
They would never have forgiven the levy of a Federal tax in 
the Haugen bill either. Certain ambitious politicians are try- 
ing, in certain quarters, to deceive and mislead the people by 
calling it “farm relief,” and are criticizing me for voting 
against farm relief. They call it an equalization fee to fool the 
people. I am willing to leave it to the people as to whether or 
not it was “farm relief” or “farm ruination,” with those taxes 
in it. That is what I voted against and I am proud of that 
vote. The people are taxed too heavily already. I am for tax 
reductions instead of new taxes. I have helped in the few 
months I have been here to reduce Federal taxes about 
$400,000,000. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS AS TO RECORD 


For very obvious reasons, certain politicians have misrepre- 
sented my record on everything that I have done or not done, 
and tried in every way possible to handicap me in my work. 
The people should seek to know the truth and, knowing the 
truth, they ought to rebuke those who would willfully try to 
misrepresent things, or try to deceive or mislead them. 


FIGHT ON BOLL WEEVIL 


When I introduced a bill to expend a large sum in the fight 
on the boll weevil to help the farmers, certain parties, for 
selfish reasons in an effort to discredit me in my work for the 
farmers, criticized it and made light of it. Why was this done? 
I am going to let the people judge. When I succeeded in get- 
ting nearly $2,000,000 in the rivers and harbors bill for Savan- 
nah, again clippings from an unfriendly weekly paper, purport- 
ing to be printed in Savannah, were sent to Members of Con- 


I have stood consistently for economy and | 
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gress belittling the work. Why was this done and by whom? 
I will again let the people judge. 

When I was trying to get publie buildings for certain good 
towns of the district and trying to get a bill through for a 
bridge across the Altamaha River near Ludowici, and one 
across the Savannah River near Sylvania, clippings from this 
paper were again sent to Washington belittling the efforts. 
hy whom and why was this done? Why was that paper and 
certain ambitious politicians whom it trails with, who claim 
to be Democrats, so active and so interested in seeing the con- 
test of a Republican pressed against me? Clippings from that 
same paper were sent here by some one to influence sentiment 
against me. It was not until June 15, 1926, that the contest 
was finally decided and I was seated. Do the people think the 
motive was good, or was it a well-laid sordid political scheme? 
It was a shot in the back. The contest was without merit, as 
the committee found, but why this harassing of the Democratie 
Congressman from the first Georgia district by some one other 
than the Republican who brought the contest? Who were his 
allies? What is back of it? Again I am going to let the people 


say. 
< WORLD COURT AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
This “truth-twisting” newspaper I have referred to has 


repeatedly charged that I voted for the World Court and the 
League of Nations. It has done this in its efforts to get a can- 
didate against me. There is not a word of truth in it. As 
you all know, no phase of either the World Court or the League 
of Nations has been before any House of which I have been a 
Member. The Burton resolution indorsing the league was up 
in the last Congress, just prior to my coming here, but I was 
not in that House. Another gentleman was here at that time 
from the district I now represent. The Recorp shows he did not 
vote against the resolution. See Recorp of March 3, 1925, page 
5416. Anyone who was in that Congress could have voted 
against it if they had wished to do so. We should steer clear 
of foreign entanglements that would lead us into trouble or war. 

It is, however, a matter for the Senate, and not for the House. 
Why this misrepresentation of my record should go on and on 
in an effort to deceive the people is a matter I am also going 
to leave to the people, for I think they know by this time, 
especially since the “poison squad” seems so persistent in 
“twisting” my record. 

ATTENDED CONGRESS EVERY DAY 


The Recorp will show that I have attended every session of 
Congress. I have not missed a single vote. This is a reeord 
I am proud of. More than this, however, I have kept busy 
and tried earnestly and honestly to faithfully serve the people 
and district who sent me here, and I appeal to their sense of 
fairness not to be deceived by the willful and deliberate mis- 
representations that are being made regarding me and my 
service. My record is an open book. I have been prompt and 
courteous in answering letters. I have been loyal and faithful 
to my trust, and among other acts 1 am proud of I had a part 
in helping to protect the southern cotton farmers against the 
levy of a Federal tax on their cotton, which was the purpose 
of the Haugen bill. It would have ruined the South, which, 
thank God, is again getting on her feet and coming into her 
own, not from any help she has received from without, but 
because of the loyalty of her people to noble ideals and be- 
cause of her unbounded resources. 

I am for tax reductions and for economy in government. 
No more Federal bonds should be issued for any purpose. We 
should curtail expenditures and overhead expenses and get 
on “a pay-as-you-go” basis. The intellect and honesty of the 
American people wiJl meet and conquer all vexing problems. 
While we should not become entangled in foreign political 
matters, at the same time I repeat what I have often said we 
should be friendly to the nations of the earth that are made 
up of people of our own blood, for upon white supremacy, the 
world over, at home and abroad, depends the salvation and 
preservation of the highest and best human civilization and 
ideals. 

No man can build himself up by tearing down the character 
and reputation of his fellow man. A man’s record in public 
or private life is a part of his character and his reputation 
and should not be slandered and maligned by deliberate mis- 
representations by designing politicians and an unscrupulous 
newspaper. The reputation of this weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in Savannah is well known by the people of my section, 
and I trust they have already discovered its purpose in con- 
stantly attacking and misrepresenting me in its columns. 
[Applause.] 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 
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The SPEAKER. 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 


is not. 


Mr. TILSON. 


The gentleman 


CONGRESSIONAL 


from Arkansas makes the 


Evidently there 


Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to, 
The doors were closed, 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 

to answer to their names: 


{Roll No. 130] 


Aldrich Msterly Kunz Sabath 
Allen Kvans Kurtz Shreve 
Aligood Fitzgerald, W.T. Kvale Simmons 
Andrew Pletcher Lanham Sinclair 
Appleby loss Larsen Smith 
Bankbead Fredericks Lea, Calif. Sosnowski 
Beck Free Lee, Ga. Sproul, Kans. 
Beedy Freeman Lineberger Stalker 
Berger Frothingham Linthicum Steagall 
Bixler Fulmer Little Stevenson 
Bianton Funk Luce Stobbs 
Bloom Gambrill McClintic Sullivan 
Boies Garner, Tex McKeown Sumners, Tex. 
Bowling Garrett, Tex. McLeod Swartz 
Brand, Ohio Gilbert Magee, Pa. Sweet 
Britten Golder Major Swoope 
Browne Gorman Mansfield Taylor, Celo. 
Brumm Graham Merritt Temple 
suchanan Greenwood Michaelson Thompson 
Canfield Hastings Mills Thurston 
Carpenter Llaugen Montague Tillman 
Carter, Calif, Hawes Moore, Ohio Tincher 
Carter, Okla. Ilersey Morin ‘Tinkham 
Christopherson Hickey Nelson, Me. Tucker 
Cleary Iloladay Nelson, Wis. Upshaw 
Connally, Tex. Houston Newton, Mo, Vare 
Connery Hudspeth Oliver, Ala. Walters 
Connolly, Pa. Hull, Tenn. Oliver, N. Y. Weaver 
Cooper, Ohio Hull, William Ek. Patterson Wefald 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Ind. Peavey Weller 
Corning Johnson, Ky. Perkins Welsh 
Cramton Johnson, Wash Perlman Whitehead 
Crisp Jones Phillips Williams, Tex. 
Curry Kahn Porter Wilson, Miss. 
Davenport Keller Prail Winter 
Deal Kelly Purnell Woodyard 
Dickinson, Me, Kemp Quayle Wurzbach 
Dominick Kendall Rayburn Wyant 
Douglass Kiefner Reece Yates 
Doyle Kindred Robsion, Ky. Zihiman 
Drane Kirk Rouse 
aton Knutson Rutherford 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Len ipacn). On this roll 
261 Members have answered to their names, a quorum. 
Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were opened. 


Mr. TILSON. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. 


G. C, 
Mr. Speaker, I present a conference re- 


ALLEN 


port upon the bill (S. 2188) for the relief of G. C. Allen, for 
printing under the rules, 


MESSAGE FROM THE 


SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendments bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R.5789. An act for the relief of the estate of J. A. Gallo- 


way; 


H. R. 10809. An aet authorizing the sale of lot 2, in square 
1113, in the District of Columbia, and the deposit of the net 


proceeds in the Treasury; and 


H. R. 10361. An act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to grant an easement to the Tuskegee 


Ratlroad Co. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and a concurrent resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 2640. An act for the relief of Brewster Agee ; 

S. 4456. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 


the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 28, 1906. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 25 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives conourring), 
That there shall be compiled, printed with illustrations and bound, as 
may be directed by the Joint Committee on Printing, 12,200 copies 
of the proceedings, and such other matter as may be relevant thereto, 
in connection with the unveiling of the statue of John Ericsson, in 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1926, of which 8,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate, 7,000 copies for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 2,000 copies to be delivered to the John Ericsson Memorial 
Committee, and the remaining 200 copies shall be bound in full 
morocco and delivered to the John Ericsson Memorial Committee for 
distribution to the descendants of John Ericsson and such other per- 
sous as said committee may designate. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


JULY | 


Senate bills of the following titles were taken from tho 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees 
as indicated below: 

S. 2640, An act for the relief of Brewster Agee; to the Com 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 4456. An act to amend the act etititled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to file minority views upon the bill (H. R. 487) relating to 
workmen's compensation in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the following address 
which I delivered before the students and faculty of the Vir- 
ginia State Teachers’ College at Hast Radford, Va., July 5, 
1926: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I beg you to believe me sin- 
cere and that I utter no idle, stereotyped sentiment when I tell you 
that it is with a spirit of devout thankfulness that after many months 
spent in the Nation’s Capital trying in an humble way to justify an 
honor bestowed upon me by you I turned my weary steps back again 
toward the smiling skies and pleasant hills and valleys of old Virginia 

Indeed, the longer I live and the more I see of places and of men 
the more continually do I return thanks to a gracious Providence that 
permitted it to be my lot to claim Virginia as my native land. 


“ Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath sald, 
This is my own, my native land? 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on some foreign strand?” 


May not we Virginians with pardonable pride, upon this the natal 
day of American independence, recount some of the glorious contribu 
tions of Virginia and Virginia’s sons to the cause of liberty and freedom, 
symbolized by our country's flag? 

And what a flag it is! Look upon it to-day as it proudly floats upon 
every breeze that blows! A “ mosaic of ribboned loveliness”! What 
glorious traditions are wrapped within its silken folds! I like the 
legend that tells of its design; it is said that when our Revolutionary 
fathers needed to design a new flag for the Nation of their heroic 
founding they had but to lift their eyes to heaven to find the banner’ 
of their faith and pride. 

In the glowing west, in the burning clouds of a sunset sky, stream- 
ing across the wide horizon in alternate bands of flame and mist, they 
saw the symbol of their own fair dreams mystic, mighty, baffling. And 
as they looked there came a sudden rending of the fleecy mass by a 
wind of liberty’s own sending, and through the monster rift thus made 
they then beheld a patch of azure sky thick set with silver stars. The 
stars! The stripes! The blue! Blazoned in beauty across the wonder 
of God's great heaven for all the world to see. It’s our flag! Born of 
our father’s blood, sanctified by our mother’s tears, and glorified by the 
sacrifice of our own boys upon Flanders Fields. 


GOD MAKE US WORTHY OF IT! 


Time does not permit a careful review of the history, the conflicts, 
and the conquests of the American flag. I do want to recall with you 
briefly a few facts connected with the life and service of one who per- 
haps, more than any other, laid the foundations of our present institu- 
tions of political, religious, and intellectual freedom. 

I shall not be so ambitious as to undertake anything approximating 
an appraisement of Thomas Jefferson and his work. Years have been 
consumed and volumes written, and yet the full measure of bis contribu- 
tion to free government has not been totaled. 

I would, however, if you would indulge somewhat in your powers of 
imagination, recall with you some of the high points in the life of 
this great American and some of the scenes in the great drama that 
was being enacted at the time he came upon the stage. 

Let us turn back the pages of time and look in upon the then bhis- 
toric colony of Virginia. That we may appreciate the full significance 
of the events about to transpire it may be well to recall some of the 
forces and tendencies then working in the minds and hearts of the 
colonists. Great Britain was ruling with an iron hand. Victory and 
triumph crowned her efforts where’er her battle dag unfurled. She 
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was mistress of the seas. France and Spain had humbled themselves 
before ber. But even in this, her hour of triumph, there was a faint 
cloud upon the horizon to the west that annoyed her. Years before 
hardy pioneers fleeing from the iron heel of oppression had crossed the 
uneharted seas and founded here a new land. Notwithstanding the 
pilferings and hostile acts of the mother country, these colonies had 
grown and flourished. Their trade was beginning to be a source of 
much profit to Great Britain, and out of sheer selfishness she began to 
take an interest in the children she had so long neglected. 

Not only had the American Colonies developed in trade and commerce 
put of late there had sprung up in this new land a feeling of restless- 
ness and independence, often bordering defiance and disloyalty, that 
was most disconcerting to the mother country. 

But Great Britain was now flushed with her recent victories, and the 
time was most opportune to have an accounting with the insolent 
colonists. Speaking of this period Thomas Paine said: “ These are the 
times that try men’s souls.” 

Certain offensive measures were threatened by Great Britain. James 
Otis and Samuel Adams had the boldness to remonstrate against their 
enactment. Feeling was tense. Yet the Crown was not without its 
loyal followers in the councils of the Colonies. In governing the Col- 
onies Great Britain had granted the exercise of large powers and dis- 
cretions to individuals. Local self-government prevailed to some extent, 
yet the powers thus granted invariably found their lodgment in the 
hands of the so-called “ aristocratic classes’"’ composed of the large 
planters and great land and slave holders; thus in the early days of 
our Republic there was the age-old battle being waged between “ the 
classes ” and “ the masses,” 

In 1765 Great Britain passed the stamp act. In the Colonies indig- 
nation and resentment knew no bounds. And on a beautiful spring 
day, the year 1765, I will have you go with me, if you will, to Williams- 
burg, the capital of the colony, situated on the banks of the majestic 
James, a typical colonial village of some 200 houses, unimproved 
streets, and Virginia aristocracy. As we stand on the spacious porch 
of the old inn we see passing men whose names and deeds are to be 
recorded in the world’s hall of fame. It is springtime in the Old 
Dominion, with all that the word means, and all nature seems to be 
adorning herself as if for the coming of some great event. Flowers 
driven to hiding in mother earth by the chilling blasts of winter peeped 
through the soil and smiled at the warming sun’s rays. Seeds burst 
their prison cells and tiny buds appeared upon the leafless trees. Song 
birds renewed their melodies, and denizens of the woods ventured out 
of hiding. The air is charged with springtime and freedom. One is 
impressed that some great crisis is impending. Here and there are 
groups of men in animated conversation. Here I see a Randolph pass. 
There is Pendleton and Wythe and Bland. . 

The Virginia house of burgesses is in session. In just three days ft 
will adjourn. It is rumored that important and weighty matters will 
engage the attention of the burgesses before the gavel falls for the 
adjournment. In fact, it has even been suggested that a certain 
demagogue from the interior county of Louisa, who had but recently 
challenged the right of the established church to use the taxing power 
of the State, would offer certain resolutions, and make certain impertt- 
nent remarks relating thereto, which would be most offensive to his 
majesty and his loyal subjects. 

And so it is little wonder that the historic hall of the burgesses is 
crowded with eager and expectant citizens upon this occasion. 

Excitement reached fever pitch when Patrick Henry, a young mem- 
ber, then only 29 years, handed up six resolutions, the substance of 
which was to challenge and deny the right and power of Great Britain 
to tax the colonies for any purpose. True it is that voices had been 
raised before in remonstration against the contemplated action of 
Great Britain, but here was a man who dared to challenge, deny, and 
denounce the course after it had become an existing law. ‘“ Treason,” 
“Treason,” was heard on all sides. Treason it was indeed. Under 
the English law of treason Patrick Henry, by using such language, 
subjected himself to the penalty of being drawn, hanged, and quar- 
tered. The first gun of the American Revolution had been fired; 
liberty’s bugle had sounded; freedom'’s march had begun that was to 
end at the Appomattox on April 19, 1781, when the sceptre of authority 
was to be wrested from the hands of a sullen king and set to glitter 
forever upon the brow of a new-born nation. All the power of Great 
Britan could not check its onward rush. All the eloquence of the 
tory lords and loyal squires could not quench the spark kindled by 
the matchless courage of the young Henry. Freedom was on the 
march, and was not to be long hindered or delayed. 

But let us turn again to the house of burgesses where the young 
Henry is stepping out of the mist of obscurity “into the full light of 
history and lasting remembrance.” 

Standing in the door during this thrilling scene was a young law 
student then but 22 years of age. He hung breathless upon every 
word of his young friend. His very heart and soul vibrated at every 
blow struck by the speaker in the great cause of liberty and freedom. 
It was Thomas Jefferson. Little did the assembly realize that the 
homely lad in the doorway would 11 years later be commissioned 
to hold the flaming pen while the hand of divine providence should 
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write {in burning letters that Instrument that was to become immortal 
in the realm of literature; that was to be the keystone in the arch 
of free government; that was to strike the shackles from the wrists of 
the young giant of western civilization; that would cause thrones 
to topple and monarchs to tremble. It did not occur to them, I dare 
say, that the youth in the doorway was to be the recipient of their 
highest honors, even to be the Commander in Chief of a Republic yet 
unborn, 

Little did they realize perhaps that they were in the presence of one 
whose “ legislation would contribute more than the work of any other 
man to free the aristocratic colony of Virginia from the planter interest 
and start it toward democratic statehood.” 

Thomas Jefferson was born on the frontier. 
government was inherent. From 


The idea of loca! self- 
a sturdy father he inherited the 
robust faith of the open spaces; the classic blood of the Randolphs 
brought to him those qualities of gentleness, high ideals, and a 
passion for art, letters, and music. The song of tne uncaged bird 
spoke to his soul of freedom. The wanderings of the unpruned vine 
was to him a lesson in liberty. The blossoming wild flowers breathed 


a message of love for the simple things of life. The murmur of the 
winds in the pines was a wail from hearts and souls oppressed He 
was by nature, heredity, and training ideally fitted to undertake the 
stupendous task of bringing certain reforms to the colony and to the 
Nation and to stand out through all history and for all times as the 
great champion of the rights of the masses of the people and the 
founder of a great party. Time does not permit a careful study 


of the life and character of this gallant Virginian, this great American, 


this inspired leader. He served his State and Nation in many places 
of honor and with distinction and credit. He was a scholar and a 
patriot. He was known as “the man of the people” becnuse he 


believed in the people; he trusted the people with an abiding faith 
in their capacity for self-government. 

As one biographer of Thomas Jefferson has stated: 

“The dominant principle of his creed was that all powers belonged 
to the people, and that governments, constitutions, laws, precedents, and 
all other artificial clogs and protections are entitled to respect 
obedience only as they fulfilled their limited function of aiding 
curtailing—the greatest freedom to the individual. For this reason he 
held that no power existed to bind the people or posterity except by 
their own acts. For this reason he was the strict construer of the 
National Constitution where he believed it destructive to personal free- 
dom, and construed it liberally where it threatened to Mmit the 
velopment of the people. He was a defender of State governments, 
for he regarded them as a necessary division for local self-government 
and as natural checks on the national power, and so a safeguard to the 
people.” 

It was the 
enshrined 


and 
not 


de- 


wish of Thomas Jefferson that his name and memory 
in the hearts of his people because of what he 
sidered the three outstanding accomplishments of his life, and on bis 
monument at Monticello is the following inscription : 

“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, 
and Founder of the University of Virginia.” 

The loyalty and allegiance of Jefferson to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and his faith in the ultimate triumph of its principles never 
dimmed with the passing of the years, and on June 24, 1826, on the 
approach of the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, when he was invited to join and participate in some 
celebration of that event, in a letter written a friend he made this 
statement: “May it be to the world—referring to the Declaration of 
Independence—what I believe it will be, the signal for arousing men to 
burst the chains under which monkish ignorance and superstition had 
persuaded them to bind themselves, and assume the blessings and 
security of self-government.” 

All over America to-day appropriate exercises commemorate the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the American Magna 
Charta of Liberty. 

Jefferson was a firm believer in religious emancipation, and his heart 
of hearts constantly rebelled against any infringement of this, that he 
conceived to be a God-given right. In his own words, “I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the minds of men.” The statute of Virginia for religious freedom 
was the first declaration of any sovereign State to proclaim the abso- 
lute right of religious freedom to its citizens. 

In this twentieth century it might not be amiss to recall the clos- 
ing phrase of that immortal document: 

“That all men shall be free to profess, and by argument maintain, 
their opinions in matters of religion, and that the same shall in no 
wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.” 

Well may we of this day repeat again and again until it becomes a 
part of our very being this sentiment of Thomas Jefferson. No man 
must be favored or condemned because of his religious belief, nor shall 
the civil capacity of any citizen be enlarged or diminished because 
thereof. 

The third and final accomplishment of Thomas Jefferson, and for 
which he desired to be remembered, was the establishment of the 
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University of Virginia at Charlottesville. Jefferson believed in the 
education of the masses of the people, and his creed upon this subject 
can not be more cloquently stated than in his own language, “If a 
nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of civilization, it 
expects what never was and never will be.” And yet again, writing 
to George Wythe from Paris, “ Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against 
ignorance, establish and improve the law for educating the common 
people.” And yet again he said, “Every government degenerates 
when left to the rulers of the people alone. The people themselves are 
And to render even them safe, their minds 


” 


its only safe repository. 
must be improved to a certain degree. 

Education with Thomas Jefferson was the handmaiden of democracy, 
Ile believed therefore that education must not be monopolized by the 
rich and well born, but that it should become the common property 
of all who will avail themselves of it, and should therefore be placed 
by the common sacrifice of all within the reach of all. 

Realizing, therefore, that democracy must rest upon education 
of the masses, Jefferson formulated a complete system of public schools 
from the primary grade on up to the State university. He was far 
in advance of his time. His plans conld not be put into full opera- 
he sowed the seed that would afterwards bear an abundant 
and glorious harvest. 

Emerson said: “An institution is but the lengthened shadow of a 
man.” The truth of this epigrammatic saying is richly illustrated 
in the University of Virginia, coneeived and founded by Thomas Jef- 
Meeting and finally conquering the obstacles that sought to 


tion, but 


ferson, 
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destroy it, arising as it did again out of the ashes of reconstruction, it | 


has given to the world men who have distinguished themselves, honored 
their alma mater, and immortalized its founder. 

llow happy would be the heart of Thomas Jefferson if he could know 
what splendid progress his beloved southland and his own Virginia had 
made in providing for public-school education—if he could see his own 


native State, her hillsides dotted with splendid school buildings, | 


equipped and manned by splendid self-sacrificing teachers, giving of 
their time and talent that the youth of America may be better fitted 
for the problems of self-government. 

If he could iook in upon this scene, sir, with these hundreds of 
splendid young women answering the high call of service; if he 
could know of the traditions of this institution, under the capable 
and efficient leadership of Dr. J. P. MeConnell and his splendid staff— 
ah, sir, if Jefferson could be here to-day, how his heart would swell 
with pride at your success and achievements. 

Too much can not be said in commendation of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and service that actuates the splendid body of school-teachers 
who daily give their talent and strength to this divine calling. I say 
give their time and strength advisedly. No money, certainly the small 
and inadequate salaries now paid, can compensate the conscientious 
teacher for her labors, 

The education of the youth of America, the training of their minds, 
bodies, and hearts for the duties of citizenship, is one of the highest 
functions of organized society. 

The very perpetuity of our free institutions depend upon an enlight- 
ened and intelligent citizenship. 

Those forces which frame the economic policies of a people are of 
great importance. But what trains the mind and heart of a people, 
what builds character, and manhood, and womanhood, strikes at the 
very soul of national existence. It can not be longer truthfully said 
that Virginia and the Southland refuse to recognize and provide for the 
education of the masses. 

Wallace Buttrick, chairman of the general education board, in an 
article on “K@ucation in the New South,” appearing in the Review of 
Reviews of April, 1926, makes this remarkable observation (speaking 
of a trip through the Southern States): “ The most conspicuous and 
significant sight along the railways and the fine roads of the open 
country is the schoolhouse. I have traveled extensively throughout 
this country and am prepared to say that for fine and modern school- 
houses the South leads the North.’ And again he points out, “ In 1902 
the States of the South raised by taxation and paid for public schools 
$26,270,310, In 1924 they raised and spent for their schools $273,- 
036,452," and yet again, “in 1905 there were but four public high 
schools (in the Southern States) whose graduates could be admitted to 
college without further examination. In 1915 there were 125 such 
schools, and in 1924 this number had increased to 625. Not only has 
the South made progress, but our own State has made notable progress, 
which leads us to believe that our people are awakening to a keener 
appreciation of the importance of making ample and suitable provision 
for our public-school system, 

Thomas Jefferson gave to the world great fundamental principles 
of government that bave been written deep in the constitutions of 
every free people. He was a man of strong convictions, and having 
convictions he had the catrage to stand for them, to fight for them 
regardless of consequences, heedless of opposition. In his own words 
he never “ feared to follow truth and reason to whatever results they 
led, and bearding every authority which stood in their way.” 
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Whatever may be the conflicting verdicts of the historians, wher 
ever free government and democratic institutions are loved and cher. 
ished, the name of Thomas Jefferson will be recalled with reverence. 

He dared to challenge and defy the established order of things jn 
his own native State. He declared war on land-owning class rulers— 
he even dared to oppose the great Washington and turned the tide 
of federalism into a great-victory for democracy. 

He fought oppressive laws, customs, and tendencies. He laid down 
the gage of battle to vested interests, and waged war against creeds 
and systems that were contrary to his ideal of government, not always 
victorious, but ever conscientious and sincere, ever loyal to principle, 
and unselfish. Can one doubt the sincerity, the courage, the unfailing 
fidelity of such a man? 

America needs to-day a baptism of Jeffersonian principles to carry 
the Governinent back to the people from whom are derived all just 
powers in government. 

Thomas Jefferson wished to be remembered. In accordance with 
his desire there was erected at his sleeping place in Monticello, the 
home he loved so much, and around whose hearthstone lingered so 
many tender memories, a monument bearing an inscription of his own 
writing. 

On the day Thomas Jefferson passed out, way to the north another 
great patriot was sinking Into the dark valley of shadows. The life 
of John Adams, also a signer of the immortal document, went out 
on the tide with the sinking sun. His last words as his frail barque 
launched upon the deep were “ Thomas Jefferson still lives.” But Jef- 
ferson had already 


“ Slipped his anchor and sailed away 
O’er the unknown sea to the unknown shore 
And was greeting friends who had gone before.” 


Yet, sirs, John Adams was right. The marble monument at Montil- 
cello will some day yield to the corroding hand of time. Its inspiring 
epitaph will no longer be visible to travelers that pass by; but while 
time shall last; and wherever men value patriotism, love freedom; and 
strive for peace; the memory of Thomas Jefferson; enshrined in the 
hearts of a grateful people will continue fresh and fragrant. 

Yes, “ Thomas Jefferson still lives.” 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fism] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr, Speaker and Members of the House, in the 
15 minutes allotted to me I desire to discuss the status of the 
retirement bill, the merits of the bill, and the vicious system 
which has arisen to deprive the membership of the House of 
their constitutional rights to legislate and makes the House into 
a mere debating society. It is not my purpose to criticize any 
Member for his action on this bill, or the conferees, but to bring 
to the attention of the House the fact that in this particular 
bill the House has surrendered its powers, its constitutional 
rights, to legislate and has turned them over to the Director of 
the Budget. 

The Civil Service Committees of both the House and the 
Senate, after four months’ consideration of a retirement bill, 
reported out unanimously a bill providing for a maximum 
annuity of $1,200. After that bill was reported out, the Direc- 
tor of the Budget sends word to the chairman of the House 
Civil Service Committee that the bill reported out, after due 
consideration for four months by the two committees of the 
House and Senate, is inconsistent with the program of economy, 
and that the House must accept the bill that he, the Director 
of the Budget, presents to the House, with a maximum of 
$1,000. Those are the facts regarding the retirement Dill. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHALD. If the House is given an opportunity, as 
it should be, to vote upon this question of disagreement between 
the House and the Senate, the prerogatives of the House would 
not be lost? 

Mr. FISH. Exactly. That is the point. I want to find out 
who is responsible for this legislative situation, who is respon- 
sible for disfranchising the Members of the House, or surren- 
dering the constitutional rights of the House and not affording 
us an opportunity to vote on the Senate amendments, why we 
have simply been shadow-boxing on this bill from the very 
beginning. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I suggest the gentleman 
will get that information from the White House if he applies. 
I am sure that there is where the responsibility is. 
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Mr. FISH. No; but I can get the information from the 


CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The chairman of the Civil Service 
Committee put a statement into the Recorp on Saturday last, 
in which he said that the conferees representing this House 
were bound in advance, that they had given pledges to the 
jeaders in this House that they would accept no compromise 
whatever and would not go one dollar beyond the Budget bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
am one of the conferees of the House. 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to answer that and say to the gentle- 
man and to Members of the House that as a conferee I was not 
bound, but I recognize no pledge or any binding word to anyone, 
and that I voted in the conference with the Senators on the 
other side for $1,200. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. I am glad of it. I claim as a Republican that 
if the Republican Members of this House, elected by their con- 
stituents to come here to legislate and not to carry out the 
bidding of the Budget or of any Member of the House, were 
called into conference upon this bill to-night, 75 per cent of 
them would favor the Senate amendment providing for $1,200 
annuity. [Applause.] 


I 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I think the percentage is too small. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; though I have only 15 minutes. 

Mr. ALMON. It hus gone abroad over the country that the 


House is standing for a thousand dollar maximum, and the 
Senate for $1,200. Does the gentleman not believe that if the 
conferees would come in and ask for instructions, the House 
would concur in the Senate amendment in an overwhelming 
majority? 

Mr. FISH. There is no question in my mind that 90 per cent 
of both Republicans and Democrats believe in the Senate 
amendment and would vote for it if given the opportunity. 

Mr. ALMON. Does the gentleman not think that they should 
be given an opportunity? 

Mr. FISH. That is what I am trying to bring about. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman make an effort between 
now and Saturday to bring about this action suggested by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMoN]? 

Mr. FISH. That is what I am trying to do, but I can not 
give the gentleman the slightest assurance that I shall be able 
to bring it about. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman yields, the gen- 
tleman does not place the blame on the Budget for this deplor- 
able situation, does he? 

Mr. FISH. No. I admire the Budget, because it has been 
able to take away the functions of the House and assume unto 
itself all of its legislative powers. I admire the Director of 
the Budget. I am not blaming the director at all, I am blaming 
the House for surrendering its constitutional rights and doing 
irreparable harm to representative government. It is our duty 
to uphold the independence, the dignity, and prestige of the 
House of Representatives as a legislative body. That is the 
real issue involved and goes far beyond the merits of the bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. And with that I fully accord. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield to the lady from New Jersey? 

Mr. FISH. I will with great pleasure. 

Mrs. NORTON. I desire to ask the gentleman if he could 
not get the Republican leadership to vote on that matter? 

Mr. FISH. That is exactly what I am making a plea for 
now. I challenge the Republican leaders to call the Repub- 
licans into conference and let Republican Members speak and 
vote for themselves, and not have their votes cast by any one 
individual of this House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows what comes to 
Republicans when they speak for themselves. Just look at me! 
{Laughter. ] 

Mr. FISH. Let me answer the gentleman’s remark. It has 
been my experience that a legislator who comes down here and 
tries at least to legislate according to his conscience, his intelli- 
gence, his ability, and his judgment will be returned by his con- 
stituents, whether he be a Republican or a Democrat. [Ap- 
plause.}] And I defy any Republican to go home to his district 
and ask for reelection on the pledge that he will carry out the 
wishes of the Director of the Budget or even the President of 
the United States, and be nothing more or less than a rubber 
stamp in the Congress. There is not a Member who dares to go 
to his district and say frankly, “I am a rubber stamp; I pledge 
myself to obey the dictation of the Republican leader; I prom- 
ise to carry out the wishes of the President in every respect.” 
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Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I will. 

Mr. SWING. Do I understand under the rules of the House 
the conferees can take a bill into conference and there kill the 
bill by creating a deadlock without coming back to the House 
for further instructions? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; unfortunately under the rules of the House 
that is a fact. Much worse than that, the conferees entered the 
conference without instructions from the House. 

Mr. SWING. If that is so, the rules ought to be changed, 
because they permit a situation that is intolerable. 

Mr. FISH. The position of the conferees is untenable, be- 
cause the House voted under suspension of the rules on the 
retirement bill and did not instruct the 


conferees, as every 
Member knows. The conferees, however, entered into the 
conference stating that they were bound personally to the 


House leaders; that they could not consent to any increase, 
not even to $1,100 or to $1,050 maximum. What an abso- 
lutely untenable position for the conferees of this House to 
say they are bound in advance by some leaders, regardless 
of the wishes of this Housé. Who are those leaders? If 
there was any such unholy compact, let the leaders speak for 
themselves, What right have they to bind this House or bind 
iny individual Members of this House? They were not 
elected as leaders for that reason. They were not elected as 
leaders to cast our vote on these important measures. 

Mr. CROWTHER. YDoes the gentleman mean to say 
the House must accept this bill or nothing? 


that 


Mr. FISH. That is exactly the attitude taken by the con- 
ferees, 

Mr. CROWTHER. Well, is the gentleman willing to take 
that bill? 

Mr. FISH. No: I am not. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I would like—— 

Mr. FISH. I am opposed to that bill. [Applause.] Does 


not the gentleman know that this bill will cost the Government 
$29,000 less than they are paying at the present time? When 
these Government employees ask for bread they are given a 
stone. That is what the House bill means. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. They do not even get the stone. 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I will. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I understand the gentleman to say that 
the conferees were bound not to yield or compromise. To 


whom were they bound? 

Mr. FISH. That is what I want to know. They stated that 
they entered into an agreement with the leaders, and pre- 
sumably that is the Republican leaders, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Who made that statement? 

Mr. FISH. It has been stated repeatedly in 
press and, I think, put in the Recorp. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. How can they be bound; who could 
bind them except the House? 

Mr. FISH. The chairman of the Civil Service Committee 
stated that he could not even bring it up under suspension of 
the rules unless he entered into an agreement. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. With whom? 

Mr. FISH. With the Republican leaders. I do not want to 
mention any names og criticize any individual, but what I am 
attacking here is the vicious practice that has grown up in the 
House to break down representative government. Even the 
veriest schoolboy knows that this Government is divided into 
three parts, into three departments—the executive, the judicial, 
and the legislative—all distinct and independent of each other. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The leader of the Republican Party is 
here in the House. Why do not you ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut right now whether or not he would not consent to 
this going to conference without its being bound? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman to ask the question. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will not the gentleman from Connecticut 
tell us whether the conferees bound themselves, and to whom, 
not to yield in this matter? 

Mr. TILSON. The conferees are doing their full duty. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What about the statement that they 
are bound, the gentleman from New York says they are bound 
to their leaders? 

Mr. TILSON. 
their duty. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is there any binding quality in it? 

Mr. TILSON. I am but an individual Member of this House, 
the same as the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia, a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will say to the gentlernan from New 
York that if he wants direct and definite information as to 


the public 


I am not responsible. The conferees are doing 
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who bound the conferees, the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Leutsacn], the chairman of the Committee 
on the Civil Service, now presiding over the House, can give 
him that information. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

yield? 
“ Mr. FISH. No; I can not yield any more, Now, as to the 
merits of the bill and as to the merits of the Senate amend- 
ments, I hold in my hand the latest report of the Labor Review. 
It shows that the big industrial corporations, the United States 
Steel Co., the big banks of New York, provide retirement funds 
far in excess of the maximum advocated by the Senate, and not 
only that, but the companies pay all the funds. They do not 
deduct one cent from the employees, and the maximum of 
$1,200 advocated by the Senate amounts in many industrial cor- 
porations and banks to $5,000, That is the difference in treat- 
ment between Government employees and private employees. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The gentleman is a member of the 
majority party in the House. If he will secure the consent 
of the leaders of the House to vote-upon this question, I assure 
him that he can safely rely on the Democratic votes being 
unanimously in favor of this bill. 

Mr. FISH. I am sorry that I can not guarantee to the gen- 
tlhman that I can secure any expression from the Republicans 
ut this late day. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FISH, Yes. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman now occupying the floor ought 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair to learn why 
the will of this House on this question has been denied ex- 
pression. 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri for that 
purpose. I do not want to get into personalities myself or 
quarrel with any individual Members, 

Mr. ELLIS. Neither do I; but I do want information. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think it is time to call a halt 
on this proposition of interrogating the Speaker pro tempore. 
[Calls of “ Regular order! ”] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. FISH. No. I would rather finish now. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Did the gentleman from New 
York make a point of order against the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He suggested a question of 
order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. If the gentleman does not 
make the parliamentary inquiry, I will make it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If anybody wants to propound 
an inquiry on any parliamentary subject, the present occupant 
of the chair will be glad to receive it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Then I make a parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. Speaker, as to why a vote*¥on this bill can not 
come before the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a parliamentary 
inquiry, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] will 
proceed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FISH. Now, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more, [Ap- 
plause.] Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we are crowded to-day. I must 
object to all extensions of time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. Under 
the special order of the day the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moors] is recognized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes as one of the conferees on the part 
of the Howse on the retirement bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order of the 
House the Chair can not entertain thai request, and the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, the Chair can 
entertain a unanimous-consent request for three minutes in 
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addition to the time allotted to the gentlemen who have been 
scheduled to speak. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is not the Speaker pro tempore a Mem- 
ber of the House himself? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I cite a case that happened 
yesterday, where it was done by the Speaker of the House him- 
self and not by a Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Such matters as the granting 
of unanimous consent in contravention with the orders of the 
Hlouse are discretionary with the Chair. [Applause.] The 
gentleman from Virzinia will proceed. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I entertain a great 
respect for the chairman of the committee, but I can not help 
agreeing with the gentleman from New York in the thought 
that the chairman of the committee has been delinquent. 

The difficulty is this: The retirement legislation has been 
under consideration for a long time. It has not been brought 
before the House finally for consideration. It could have been 
brought before the House for consideration if any one of the 
House conferees had agreed with the Senate conferees. Why 
was ho such agreement? Simply because a power which is 
supposed to be above the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment has forbidden it, and there we have a little step in 
the direction of dictatorship. [Applause.] 

if I were a member of the conference committee on the part 
of the House I would consider it my conscientious duty to go 
into the conference untrammeled and vote for what I might 
consider proper in the interest of the country. [Applause.] 
And yet, forsooth, we are given to understand that the House 
leaders on the majority side, dominated by the President, are 
controlling this subject, so that we are about to adjourn with- 
out any action taken upon it. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No; I ean not yield now. 

The country ought to know that that is the situation, and a 
very deplorable situation it is. There is merit in the legislation, 
as everybody admits. There is reason for speedy action, as 
everybody admits. Some official who is not in any manner 
primarily connected with the legislative department declines 
to allow the conferees on the part of the House to act. We are 
about to adjourn without any action whatever. There has been 
passed the rich man’s tax bill. There has been passed a bill 
raising the salaries of men who are high up, many of them; 
but when it comes to dealing with the average employees of the 
Government of the United States it is assumed that we are 
forced to avoid action and take no action whatever. And there 
is not a man on the floor of this House who does not recognize 
the fact that these average employees are very poorly paid, and 
that when they go out of office the present retirement provision 
is very-inadequate to give them the most meager sort of 
existence. 

Now, 1 say it is an unauthorized thing under our institutions, 
and it is a cruel thing, for any man in power to force us to do 
something to which the House of Representatives should not 
have submitted heretofore and should not submit now in the 
few remaining hours of the session. 

I have enjoyed very much my service in the House. I have 
enjoyed the associations here and the firm friendships formed 
here. There is nothing that I could be brought to say in deroga- 
tion of the House, but I am proud of the independence of the : 
Senate of the United States. That body, not looking to the 
right or to the left and not guided by the admonitions and . 
advice of anyone, however exalted in office, has gone forward 
and legislated on this matter, so far as it could, in the manner 
in which it thinks just and right. We might well take a lesson 
from the Senate in that regard and in other respects. 

I hope the Senate will always retain its independence 
Subtle efforts have been made to persuade it not to do so; but, 
as I have said here on a former occasion, I for one as an 
American citizen and controlled by partisanship hope the day 
will never come when the Senate will whittle away one atom 
of its independence by foregoing the right to investigate and 
the right to debate without any limitation. [Applause.] When 
that time comes we will lose one of our great bulwarks against 
the possibility in this country of what has occurred in other 
countries, the location of all power in the hands of the Execu- 
tive. 

We are in the midst of independence week, the anniversary 
of the foundation of our Government, in a sense, and I think 
of the Senate now as I thought of it years ago, as one of the 
great agencies upon which the people depend for the safety 
of their institutions. The Senate has recently made an investi- 
gation which we never would have made. We have no facili- 
ties for it, and this body is too large for it. 
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But the Senate has looked into the utter corruption that has 
surrounded the recent primary election in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and has found at every step that the amount in- 
creases until the total runs now, I believe, to something like 
£3.000,000. 

We are about to go to the country. 
eandidate for the Senate faced with 
First, were you here when the Newberry case was decided ; and 
if you were here, did you yote to retain him? Second, when 
the motion for the investigation of the Pennsylvania primary 
was brought forward, did you vote for or against that motion? 
And, third, if Mr. Vare should be elected to the Senate from 
Pennsylvania, will you vote to seat him? Those questions ought 
to be answered 

Mr. Mellon says, in substance, “ Forget about the Pennsyl- 
vania primary; it was all in accordance with law, or not for- 
pidden by law.” What do you think of that proposition? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 


I would like to see every 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes, 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Did he not say more than 
that? He said it was just like giving to a church or to a 


charity. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I believe he did say that. I be- 
lieve he said it was like giving it to a church, but whether he 
said that or not, he said there is no law against it. I rather 
believe in the utterance of that great statesman,. who stood in 
the early days for the liberties of the Colonies, Edmund Burke. 
He said: 


With me it is not what a lawyer tells me that I may do; it is 
what my conscience tells me that I must do. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. Mellon is a great financier, but no greater than thou- 
sands of financiers in this country. Mr. Mellon is constantly 
compared with Alexander Hamilton, a comparison which I 
venture to resent. If I may be pardoned a personal allusion, 
all of my maternal relatives were New Yorkers and all of them 
were as Close friends of Alexander Hamilton as they were of 
George Washington. One of my ancestors signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which we are thinking about now, and 
he was Hamilton’s friend, and another relative spoke the 
funeral oration over the dead body of Hamilton before it was 
consigned to the grave. 

Hamilton was a man of genius. He was a man not without 
spiritual qualities. Hamilton never would have been found 
going into the Treasury Department owning one of the greatest 
interests that any man in this Government could possess. He 
would not have been found in the Treasury Department will- 
ing to accept as a beneficiary of the tariff enormous sums 
of money. He would not have been found in that department 
accepting enormous reductions in his own taxes. He would 
not have been found in that great office declaring that the 
expenditure of millions of dollars in Pennsylvania was only 
like church donations and, at least, was not forbidden by law. 
Hamilton and Mellon. Hyperion to a satyr! [Applause.| 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am very sorry to object to my 
friend’s request, but if I do not in one case then I shall be called 
partial if I do in another. So I must object, and I hope my 
friend, for whom I have great affection, will excuse me. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I wish to say, if my friend will 
allow me just a minute more, in spite of many things that I 
criticize and reprobate, that his leadership has been in many 
respects of a very fine order. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8802) entitled “An act to amend the act known as the District 
of Columbia traffic act, 1925, approved March 3, 1925, being 
Public No. 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other purposes,” 
had further insisted upon its amendments to said bill, and asks 
a further conference with the House of Representatives on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ordered 
that Mr. Capper, Mr. Sackett, and Mr. Kine be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


these three questions: | 
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DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a resolution adopted 
by the national convention of Disabled Emergency Officers of 
the World War 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp by printing a resolution adopted by the national 
convention of Disabled Emergency Officers of the World War. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following: 

A resolution 

Whereas the act of Congress of May 18, 1917, ereating the World 
War Army of the United States provided that officers of such Army 
should be “in all respects on the same footing as to pay, allowances, 
and pensions” as officers in the Regular Army; and 

Whereas officers in the Regular Army were and are retired on three 
fourths of their pay for a disability incurred in line of duty uanfitting 
them for further active duty, and such disabled Regular Army officers 
are not pensioned for their disability in the sense that veterans of the 
Civil War aud Spanish-American War are pensioned ; and 

Whereas Congressmen, Senators, jurists, and other legal talent have 
repeatedly rendered the opinion that Congress intended in using such 
word “ pensions” as applying to such officers te mean 
and 

Whereas officers of the United States Army commissioned in the 
forces provided by the above-mentioned act of Congress who became 
disabled in line of duty in the World War to the extent that they were 
unfit for further active duty were illegally discharged from the Army 
instead of being retired on three-fourths of their pay, as they were 
legally entitled to under such act of Congress; and 

Whereas the United States Government because of such illegal dis- 
charge of such disabled officers owes to such disabled officers a legal 
debt, to wit, the retirement of such disabled officers on three-fourths 
of their pay, the payment of which debt has been delayed for seven 
years since the World War; and 

Whereas there has been pending in each Congress since the armistice, 
Novenrber 11, 1918, a measure designed partially to pay the said 
debt and to correct such injustice to such officers, the disabled enrer- 
gency Army officers of the World War; and 

Whereas of the nine classes of officers of the United States who 
fought the World War, to wit, Regular Army, Navy, and Marine offi- 
cera, Emergency Army, Navy, and Marine officers, and Provisional Army, 
Navy, and Marine officers, Congress has provided retirement privileges 
for the disabled officers of eight of such nine classes of officers, but 
has not yet corrected the illegal action of the Government in discharg- 
ing the disabled emergency Army officers, nor provided for their retire- 
ment on the same basis it bas provided for such other eight classes of 
disabled officers, which constitutes an unjust discrimination 
such disabled emergency Army officers; and 

Whereas a resolution similar in intent and import to this resolution 
has been passed many times by practically every one of the chapters 
of the Disabled American Veterans of the World War, by every national 
convention of the Disabled American Veterans, by practically every 
post of the American Legion, by every national convention of the 
American Legion, by the national conventions of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, by the national conventions of the Milltary Order of the World 
War, by the United Veterans of the Republic, by practically every 
veteran organization in the United States, by the national convention 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, by many civic 
organizations and State legislatures, by many prominent citizens, and 
last but not least, by the women of the United States in the national 
convention of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs convened at 
Atlantic City, N. J., on June 4, 1926; and 

Whereas an overwhelming majority of the Members of each Congress 
since the armistice has in writing and verbally promised to correct 
such injustice to such disabled emergency Army officers, and to pay 
the legal debt which the Government owes to such disabled officers, by 
the enactment of legislation by Congress providing retirement privileges 
for such disabled emergency Army officers on the same basis that 
Congress has provided for the retirement of the other eight classes 
of disabled officers heretofore mentioned; and 

Whereas the United States Senate has twice passed measures, the 
last time in the Sixty-eighth Congress by a vote of 63 to 14, to cor- 
rect such injustice and to provide retirement privileges for such dis- 
abled emergency Army officers, known as the Bursum bill; and 

Whereas the United States Senate Military Affairs Committee in 
March, 1926, favorably reperted the Tyson bill (8. 3027) and the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 13, 1926, favorably reported the Pitzgerald bill, 
H. R. 4548, each similar in its previsions for the retirement of dis- 


“ retirement ” ; 


against 
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abled emergency Army officers disabled in line of duty in the World 
War; and 
Whereas such bills are being held up in the steering committee of 
the Senate and in the Rules Committee of the House, and are being 
prevented by such committees from coming to a vote on the floor of 
such Houses; and 
Whereas if the United States Government can refund the debts 
owed to it by foreign governments by forgiving a very large portion 
of such debts, and can, as it has done, rebate to taxpayers hundreds of 
millions of dollars theretofore paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, It certainly should be able to discharge its legal debt (not 
a debt of gratitude) to such disabled emergency Army officers; and 
Whereas the disabled enlisted men are desirous always that Con- 
gress shall render the fullest measure of justice to the disabled veterans 
of the United States wars, whether they be enlisted men or officers; 
now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Disabled American Veterans of the World War, 
in the Sixth National Convention assembled, at Atlanta, Ga., do and 
it hereby does, most heartily tndorse the Tyson bill (8. 3027) and the 
Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548), providing retirement privileges for dis- 
abled emergency Army officers of the World War; and be it further 
Resolved, That the United States Senate steering committee and the 
House of Representatives Rules Committee be, and such committees 
hereby are, most strongly urged to allow a vote on such measures on 
the floor of the United States Senate and on the floor of the House 
of Representatives before the adjournment of Congress; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the United States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives be, and they hereby are, most strongly urged to pass such legisla- 
tion before the adjournment of Congress; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the President of the United States, to the Vice President of the 
United States, to Hon. Nicnotas LONGwortH, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; to Hon. CHartes Curtis, majority floor leader of 
the United States Senate; to Hon. Joun Q. TILsoN, majority floor 
leader of the House of Representatives; to Hon. JAMES W. WADSWORTH, 
United States Senate; to Hon. Lawrence D. Tyson, United States 
Senate; to Hon. Berrranp H. SNeuu, chairman of the Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, and to Hon. Roy G. FirzcrraLp, House of 
Representatives. 
It is hereby certified that the foreguving resolution was duly passed 
June 22, 1926. 
Joun W. MAHAN, 
National Commander, 
Attest: 
Vivian D. Conrsuy, 
National Adjutant. 
BITUMINOUS COAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order here- 
tofore agreed to by the House the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Bowman] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, a 
deep and sympathetic appreciation of my obligations and re- 
sponsibilities to the public impels me to transgress the delibera- 
tions of this House, for the first time, and to controvert, refute, 
and disprove, if possible, the unwarranted and unscrupulous 
attacks made by Members of the United States Congress 
against one of the basic industries of this great country. These 
attacks have been most vicious and numerous. They have not 
been founded upon facts. The narrow and perverted channels 
of misunderstanding and ignorance of the true causes contribut- 
ing to an economic condition, which is sought to be remedied 
b> legislation, have led to false premises which are responsible 
for a most dangerous and insidious propaganda against the 
bituminous coal industry. In passing judgment the public is 
entitled to all the facts and conditions. 

Coal is an indispensable commodity of modern industrial 
life. It is most vital in the economic life of a nation. Some 
of the greatest conflicts the world has ever witnessed have 
been waged for the possession and control of coal deposits. It 
is well understood that no nation can retain economic supremacy 
unless there are available inexhaustible areas of coal. It is a 
source of power, and there can be no national stability with- 
out it. 

The value of bituminous mining properties and equipment 
has been estimated to exceed the sum of $12,000,000,000, or one- 
half the total invested capital in all the railroads of the 
country. Measured by the value of its products, the bituminous- 
coal industry ranks among the foremost of the country. The 
last available census, for the year 1919, shows there were only 
13 of the 850 groups ef manufactures in which the value of 
products exceeded the value of bituminous coal mined and 
marketed. The value of bituminous coal mined for that year 
was five times the value of iron ore preduced, six times the 
value of copper, fifteen times the value of lead and zinc, and 
seventeen times the value of gold and silver. In fact, the value 
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of the bituminous coal produced was three and one-half times 
the value of the combined production of copper, lead, zinc, gold, 
and silver. 

The industry of producing and marketing bituminous coal 
supplies 78 per cent of the country’s fuel. It furnishes 32 per 
cent of the combined freight tonnage originating on American 
railroads and gives to the railroads 25 per cent of all freight 
revenue, It may seem anomalous, but it is nevertheless true, 
that the average freight revenue per ton for the transporta- 
tion of coal by the railroads exceeds the average price per ton 
received by the producers or operators for the coal at the mines. 
I have incidentally mentioned these facts to show in a com- 
parative way the magnitude and the importance of the coal 
industry. 

I represent, in part, the State of West Virginia, which, in 
the calendar year of 1925, produced 122,000,000 tons of the 
highest grade and quality of bituminous coal ever discovered 
on the American Continent. Among the coal-producing States 
of the Union, in the production of coal West Virginia was sec- 
ond only to the great Keystone State. 

. In this same year of 1925 the second congressional district 
of West Virginia, that I am pleased to represent, produced 
14,500,000 tons of coal, and more than half of that production— 
or, to be exact, 8,338,038 tons of bituminous coal—came from 
the mines located in my own county of Monongalia. 

In the production of bituminous coal I am both interested 
and involved—interested because that industry represents a 
pronounced deflation of my invested capital; involved because 
I can neither withdraw my invested capital nor secure a fair 
return upon it. By experience I know the vicissitudes and the 
dangers the coal industry of the country is facing continually ; 
and I am not without acquaintance with the perils attendant 
upon those who are engaged in that great industry. My ex- 
perience is the general experience of those who are interested 
in the production of bituminous coal. 1 know that to a large 
extent the production of coal is profitless. Much of the present 
production is sold at the mine below cost. It is cheaper to 
operate a mine and carry a loss than to suspend operation and 
maintain the mine in a workable condition. 

For these reasons I feel qualified to speak frankly and to 
make some observations concerning the bituminous-coal mining 
industry in the State of West Virginia and neighboring States, 
and the legislative efforts of those who would deny to this 
great industry the same rights and privileges which they them- 
selves enjoy. 

For more than a decade before the World War the price of 
bituminous coal at the mines ranged from 90 cents to $1.25 
per ton. Month after month and year after year the price 
of coal was uniform and the coal industry was stable. This, 
however, was before the day of Government interference and 
threatened regulation. The bituminous-coal industry was en- 
joying a fair return upon invested capital and was supplying 
the fuel needs of the Nation without public clamor and dis- 
content. There was no artificiality in producing and marketing 
bituminous coal. The economic law of supply and demand 
prevailed and ruled. Individual rights were respected. In the 
absence of threatened legislation, bituminous coal flowed 
steadily, freely, and continuously from the producer to the con- 
sumer at a uniformly low market price. These normal condi- 
tions were responsible for the development of a great industry, 
which has given and is giving to this Nation the lowest-priced 
bituminous-coal supply in the world. 

Then came the economic convulsions of the World War. 
Overnight America became the teeming workshop of the world. 
The spindles and the looms, the furnaces and the forges, the 
mills and the factories must run without ceasing. Transporta- 
tion by land and by sea must operate continuously to feed, 
clothe, and equip our boys in training and at the front to save 
allied nations from the greed of a relentless foe. Every fiber 
of America’s industrial system grew tense with feverish deter- 
mination and will. Fuel became the crying need of the world 
in this hour of emergency. 

How well the industry producing and marketing bituminous 
coal met this challenge of emergency is reflected in the success- 
ful outcome of America’s prosecution of the war. To meet the 
fuel supply of the world it was necessary to stimulate and 
increase production of ¥ituminous coal. This necessitated the 
purchase of additional and expensive equipment; the installa- 
tion and generation of electric power for cutting, mining, and 
transporting the coal; the acquisition of additional coal acrea- 
age; the erection of new plants and tipples; the building of 
homes for housing the employees; the construction of many 
miles of railroad trackage; and the development of new coal- 
producing territories. This era of expansion and development 
was coextensive with the rising tide of an extravagant. and 
inflated market for necessary materials, machinery, and equip 
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ment in the production of fuel. The cost was enormous, and | 
the coal operator and producer were compelled to divert their | 
incomes from the sale of coal into the various channels of 

invested capital. In this manner America not only strength- 

ened her position in the war and laid the foundation for her 

industrial supremacy of the word but created, rather than 

solved, a great economic problem affecting the production of | 
bituminous coal. 

No sooner had the coal operators and producers completed 
their expensive preparations for a maximum production of fuel 
than the United States Government, by authority of Congress, 
commandeered the fuel of this country by creating a national 
Fuel Administrator with broad administrative powers over the 
industries producing and marketing fuel. This Federal agency | 
later established priorities and finally fixed and determined the | 
market price of coal at the mines. The condition of the times 
may have warranted and justified the establishment of this 
bureau, and it is not my purpose to discuss in detail the evil 


effects of the regulations of this Government bureau upon the 
bituminous-coal industry; but I do want to call your attention | 
to the fact that the conditions that necessitated Government in- | 


terference were due in no wise to the operators and producers 
of bituminous coal, but to the blunders of the United States 
Jovernment alone. 

Government control and regulation of railroads stands out a3 
a great, colossal failure of Government in business. This ex- 
perience resulted not only in a financial loss of little less than 
$2,000,000,000 to the taxpayers of this country, or a per capita 
loss of almost $20 for each man, woman, and child in the United 
States, but in a far greater per capita loss in the increased 
price of fuel in highly competitive markets. The supply of fuel 
was inexhaustible, and the mines were equipped for a maxi- 
mum production to meet the demands of the world; but the 
Government failed in its plans of transportation. To no other 
cause can we ascribe the exorbitant price of bituminous fuel 
during this period of Government control of the railroads ex- 
cept to the inefficient, ineffective, and unbusinesslike methods 
of the Government in its socialistic management of transpor- 
tation. 

As I have already shown, the bituminous-coal industry was 
ready to produce fuel and respond to a waiting market, but 
the Government failed in its effort to regulate and transport it. 
Between the producers and the consumers there were no direct 
and regular lines of commercial contact. There was neither 
continuity nor regularity in transportation. This deplorable 
condition was made more serious because the Government of 
the United States refused either to purchase additional rolling 
stock or repair the dilapidated stock in constant use. A car 
shortage resulted. This was another blow at the great bitumi- 
nous-coal industry. In other words, a coal mine that was 
equipped and developed for a maximum production of 2,000 tons 
of coal daily, or 40 steel hoppers, would receive for its daily 
placement only 20 steel hoppers. It is apparent that the ca- 
pacity of a mine equipped for the production of 40 steel hoppers 
daily is reduced by one-half if only 20 cars are placed for load- 
ing. This made most imminent a dangerous fuel shortage. To 
the heavy consumers and purchasers of fuel this was a calam- 
ity, and they entered with alarm into an already competitive 
market and began bidding for more coal in order to assure a 
continuous and regular supply of fuel. This created a “ run- 
away” market. The prices of bituminous coal “skyrocketed ” 
and “ pyramided ” beyond the fondest hopes and wildest dreams 
of reckless speculation. 

It is apparent that the producers of bituminous coal were 
not responsible for this condition of the market. They were 
compelled to accept the offers in a buyers’ market. They could 
not do otherwise. They were the victims of speculation. If the 
operators accepted less than the market price for their coal, 
the purchaser resold the fuel in the prevailing market. It was 
impossible for the coal operators to stabilize the market. At 
no time did they fix and determine the price of coal at the 
mines. The failure of the Government to function regularly 
and properly in the management of transportation lines 
brought the fuel operators within the lines of a withering bar- 
rage of unjust criticism. They were called “ profiteers,” “ ex- 
tortioners,” “pirates,” “unscrupulous and disloyal citizens of 
a great Republic” by those who were ignorant of the true 
facts and conditions; and to-day, after eight years of strenuous 
and constant effort to rehabilitate the industry, the producers 
find in Congress that same species of “epithet hurlers” en- 
deavoring to place the production of fuel under the control, 
regulation, and domination of that same government which 
created a condition of which they constantly complain and 
vigorously seek to remedy. At least, consistency should be a 
virtue worthy of all, 
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Political economists have never been able to differentiate and 
Separate the relative importance of food and fuel in the eco- 
nomic and industrial life of a nation. They are inseparable 
and interdependent. They are absolutely necessary and essen- 
tial in the industrial development of any country. No nation 
can lay claim to industrial greatness whose industry is lim- 
ited either to the production of food or the production of fuel. 
It is conceded on every hand that food and fuel have been the 
most potent factors in the development of the commercial and 
the industrial supremacy of the United States. And no nation 
can maintain its supremacy in the industrial world unless it 
conserves and protects its dependable agencies of production. 

When we understand the relationship of coal and fuel in 
the industrial and economic life of our Nation we are not sur- 
prised to know that the depressed conditions of the industries 
engaged both in the production of food and fuel are identical. 
Their economic symptoms are similar. A diagnosis of one is 
a diagnosis of the other. Overproduction is their common eco- 
nomic ailment. A maximum production with a limited market 
is the cause. Deflation in value of properties and equipment 
and in the market price of their products is inevitable. Both 
industries are victims of the economic law of supply and de- 
mand. 

At this point it might be well for us to consider the attitude 
of the United States Government toward these two great in- 
dustries. During the past eight years the Government of the 
United States has recognized the distress of the American 
farmers, and both the executive and the legislative branches 
of the Government have been drawn into the exceptionally 
difficult task of remedying their economic conditions. In many 
ways material aid has been rendered. In our national legis- 


| lative program we find the enactment of laws creating Federal 


farm loan boards, Federal land banks, national farm loan 
associations, joint-stock land banks, cooperative marketing as- 
sociations, and exempting the capital and reserve or surplus 
of these various organizations from Federal, State, municipal, 
and local taxation, except taxes on real estate held, Even 
all farm organizations are exempted by law from the provi- 
sions of the antitrust law. 

The eighth annual report of the War Finance Corporation 
for the fiscal year ended November 30, 1925, shows that the 
said corporation made loans for agricultural and livestock pur- 
poses to 4,317 banking institutions in 37 States; that, in addi- 
tion to the loans to the banks, said corporation made loans to 
114 livestock loan companies in 20 different States; and that 
from January 1, 1921, to December 31, 1924, the said cor- 
poration authorized advances totaling $202,590,000 to 33 co- 
operative marketing associations in 20 States to finance the 
orderly marketing of wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, and 
other staple agricultural products. During the fiscal year, 
according to the report, $297,943,000 were actually authorized 
and advanced to banking institutions, livestock loan companies, 
and cooperative marketing associations. 

Contrast and compare the friendly attitude of our Govern- 
ment toward the farming industry with the attitude of the 
same Government toward that highly important industry en- 
gaged in the production of fuel, which commodity is just as 
necessary, vital, and essential as food in the commercial wel- 
fare of this Nation. There has been no legislation affecting 
the important industry of producing bituminous coal except 
the creation of commissions to investigate and investigate. 
These investigations have not been made in an effort to aid 
and assist an important industry. At no time during the past 
eight years of financial distress in the fuel industry has any 
governmental agency offered a single constructive plan for 
stabilizing this great industry. In fact, the Government has 
been indifferent, stolid, and impassive to remedial needs; but 
this neither discouraged nor disheartened the producers. Pre- 
ferring to work out their own problems of restoration they ask 
for no remedial legislation nor do they expect it. They have 
faith in themselves and desire only a chance to solve their 
economic problems and determine their own destiny. 

In the Congress of the United States the coal industry has 
found an attitude that is both hostile and destructive. Since 
the World War each session of Congress has produced many 
enthusiastic proponents of legislation tending to regulate, 
control, and nationalize the coal industry. The Sixty-ninth 
Congress is not an exception. Numerous bills of this character 
have been introduced. The Parker bill, seeking to establish 
a fact-finding commission, and acknowledged to be the basis 
of further legislation for the control and regulation of the 
coal industry, has been considered by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. Many hearings hare been 
held, and the reports of those hearings show conc.usively 
that the proponents and supporters of this character of legis- 
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lation know absolutely nothing about the important indus- 
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the initiative of such a highly competitive private business on the ground 


try of producing coal. They even admitted it in their testi- that the product of the industry enters into interstate commerce must 
mony, which has been transcribed and reduced to print. I | be abandoned, because of decisions of the Supreme Court, too numerous 
commend these reports for your perusal and consideration to quote, to the effect that mining or manufacturing an article that is 


and hope you will include them in your curricula of light 
fiction for the hot summer days of your vacation. 

Gentlemen, shall our national legislation be founded upon 
ignorance? Are we to ignore the advice and experiences of 
the expert and the specialist and the man who knows? Will 
we endeavor to cure and remedy results, regardless of the 
causes? Will you permit Members of this House whose 
national horizon is circumscribed and limited by the cheer and 
the warmth of their own firesides to fasten upon a growing 
and a necessary industry the poisonous tentacles of another 
bureau to regulate, control, and eventually nationalize? If 
nationalization is necessary, would it not be the better part 
of wisdom to place all industries engaged in manufacturing 
and producing commodities essential to the welfare, peace, 
comfort, satisfaction, and happiness of a great people under 
one general law? To single out the great industry of produc- 
ing coal at this time for national legislation is to go back 
voluntarily to the days of Adam Smith, who declared, “ Coals 
are a less agreeable form of fuel than wood,” and to that 
period of the fourteenth century when the English Parlia- 
ment outlawed “the burning of coal” as a “ public nuisance.” 
In this day of industrial growth and development this may 
seem ridiculous and incongruous, but all ridiculousness and 
incongruity did not pass away with the fourteenth century. 

For no other reason have I brought the subject of relief 
of the farm industry into this discussion except to show, in a 
comparative way, the attitude of the Government toward the 
bituminous coal industry. I do not want to be misunder- 
stood. My interest in the depressed farmers of this country 
is friendly and sympathetic, and I would not vote to repeal 
a single statute or legislative enactment that is necessary or 
remedial for the needs of agriculture, and am ever ready to 
aid and support such additional legislation as their needs 
may justify. The farmers of this country are to be con- 
gratulated that the greatest Government of the world stands 
ready to aid and assist rather than to assail and attack. 

It has been alleged and charged both on the floor of this 
Iiouse and before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce by the proponents of the Parker bill that the bitu- 
minous-coal industry is a monopoly. No statement could be 
farther from the truth, In fact, the bituminous-coal industry 
is highly competitive. By many thousand individuals, associa- 
tions, and corporations bituminous coal is mined commercially 
in 31 of the 48 States of the Union. Neo one individual, asso- 
ciation, or corporation produces more than 3% per cent of all 
the coal mined and produced, As a fuel bituminous coal not 
only competes with itself but with natural gas, oil, and other 
*fuels; and its dominion of power is being constantly usurped by 
the rapid development of the hydroelectric industry. 

While the hydroelectric industry is in its infancy, it displaces 
thousands of tons of bituminous coal for the development of 
power, and may eventually contend with coal for the strategic 
place in our industrial order. Charles P. Steinmetz, in his 
America’s Energy Supply, estimated that if all the water 
power in the country were harnessed and were turned into 
industrial energy, it would not be sufficient to keep current 
industry going. This statement might indicate to what extent 
water power will supplant coal; but I want to direct your atten- 
tion to the friendly attitude of many States in the development 
of this colossal giant of power. They have given to water- 
power companies the right of eminent domain, the power to 
condemn and possess private property. They grant them pub- 
lic franchises and place their operations under a utility com- 
mission to fix rates and charges for current with an absolute 
guarantee that such rates and charges shall bring a fair return 
to invested capital. This gives protection to every dollar in- 
vested in hydroelectric power and gives every assurance of a 
rival source of industrial energy. And yet there are Members 
in this House who contend and say that the industry of pro- 
ducing coal is a monopoly. 

There are many who believe that the bituminous-coal in- 
dustry is a public business, and on that ground would justify 
yovernment regulation and control. In refuting this charge, I 
want to quote from an address by Walter Barnum, of New 
York City, before the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Washington, D. C., which is as 
follows: 

Granted that there is no monopoly anywhere in coal, but that never- 
theless certain persons are interested in seeing the coal market more 
steady and level than the wheat market, the clothing market, or the 
steel market, It remains to be considered whether mining coal is pri- 
vate or public business. The claim that you can legally regulate and stifle 


to enter into interstate commerce is not a part of such commerce. As 
to the oft-heard argument that coal is affected with a public interest, 
I will quote the words of Mr. Chief Justice Taft in the Wolff Packing 
Co. case: 

“It has never been supposed since the adoption of the Constitution 
that the business of the butcher, of the baker, the tailor, the wood- 
chopper, the mining operator, or the miner was clothed with such a 
public interest that the price of bis product or his wages could be 
fixed by State regulation * * *. Nowadays one does not devote 
one’s property or business to the public use or clothe it with a public 
interest merely because one makes commodities for and sells to the 
public in the common calling of which those above mentioned are 
instances.” 


There is a prevailing idea that Government control and regu- 
lation of coal would guarantee, at all times, a regular and 
cgntinuous flow of fuel from the mines to the consumers. 
Recent experiences prove that Government interference is not 
necessary to insure the demands of the public. During the 
recent anthracite strike, it was estimated that the bituminous 
fuel needs of this country would be 8,000,000 tons per week. 
The bituminous industry was ready for this emergency. It 
produced 13,000,000 per week—almost double the estimated 
requirements ; and the railroads, week after week, transported 
this remarkable tonnage without a single break in the con- 
tinuity of efficient transportation. Contrast this remarkable 
demonstration of transportation by the railroads of the coun- 
try with the bungling methods of the railroads under Govern- 
ment control during the war, and you will be convinced of 
the fallacy of the argument for Government control of the coal 
industry in order to prevent an emergency which can not now 
exist. 

There is a physical aspect to the matter under consideration 
and discussion which requires more than casual recognition. 
There are some sections of our country that have not been 
endowed with the great natural resources of fuel as abun- 
dantly as other sections. Some of these noncoal-producing 
sections contain vast and extensive manufacturing plants. 
They are large industrial consumers of coal. A continuous 
flow of this fuel is essential to the uninterrupted operation of 
their gigantic plants. The large cities where these great 
manufacturing plants and industries are located naturally 
make vast markets for the domestic consumption of coal. 

In my mind, those who built these great manufacturing cen- 
ters many hundreds of miles distant from coal production made 
unfortunate economic blunders. They are required to trans- 
port heavy raw materials and fuel from distant parts of the 
country to their factories and then transport their finished 
produets to the markets. It is a sound and fundamental theory 
of modern economic science that it is far more preferable to 
manufacture where raw materials and fuel abound. This 
theory was recognized by the efficiency experts of our Govern- 
ment when they located in West Virginia, in close proximity 
to mountains of high-grade coal, a great industrial plant for 
the manufacture of armor piate during the World War. These 
experts called West Virginia the ideal site for manufacturing. 
They found there the choicest quality of coal and raw mate- 
rials in abundance. 

To those who constantly live in fear of a crisis which will 
interrupt their constant supply of fuel and tie up the pro- 
ductive system of this country—a crisis which no government 
however great and powerful can apprehend and stay—West 
Virginia is the land of relief and opportunity. This great in- 
dustrial State is the very heart of the Appalachian coal beds, 
which reach in one continuous stretch and sweep from Penn- 
sylvania to Alabama, and Which are unequaled in the known 
world for their tremendous areas of potential power. 

West Virginia has a coal area of about 17,000 square miles. 
Bituminous coal is found in 49 of the 55 counties of the State 
and is mined commercially from 47 separate and distinct seams 
in 35 of these counties. It has been estimated by geologists that 
there are stored in the hills and mountains of West Virginia 
more than 160,000,000,000 tons of coal. This tonnage, if loaded 
in 50-ton steel hoppers, would reach six hundred and sixty times 
around the earth, and moving at the average freight rate of 30 
miles per hour, 125 years would elapse before the rear car passed 
by. In other words, six generations would witness this tiresome 
freight procession of West Virginia’s production of bituminous 
coal. 


More than 90 per cent of West Virginia’s production of 
bituminous coal is shipped to other States and countries. To 
reach these distant coal markets our producers are required to 
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overcome heavy discriminatory freight rates. At this 
time the coal operators of West Virginia are engaged in resist- 
ing efforts made before the Interstate Commerce Commission to 


kets and give to competitors increased advantages in the 
matter of freight rates, and thereby creating for them arti- 
ficial monopolies that will permit them to exact such prices 
as they believe the consuming public will pay. Here, again, is 
seen the evidence of Government at work, Government in busi- 
ness. 

Here is your opportunity to serve a dissatisfied constituency. 
You who represent coal-consuming States should interest your- 
selves in this important public proceeding before one of the 
agencies of the Federal Government. If your interests in the 
coal consumers of your State are so intense, and if you desire 


an ample supply of coal for your cities and towns, then you | 
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The development of our manufacturing and the 
of our cities have been nothing less than marvelous. 


can get one. 
growth 


; | Our foreign trade is more than double what it was before the 
impose differentials that will exclude their coal from the mar- 


war. QOur national income has increased from about S50,- 
000,000,000 in 1921 until it is now over $70,000,000,000 yearly, 
ind our national wealth from about $230,000,000,000 in 1921 to 
$270,000,000,000 in this year of abounding Republican pros- 
perity. If this prosperity had come only to the wealthy and 
none of its benefiis had accrued to the middle and working 
classes, there would be little in it worth mentioning, but the 
Republican Party has a right to be proud of the fact that this 
increase in wealth and income has been widely distributed. 
The enormous increase in savings-bank deposits, in the assets 


| of building and loan societies, and of life insurance companies 


| 


should enlist in this controversy in which West Virginia seeks | 


to serye. The producers of my State are asking for natural 
and honest competition. West Virginia’s opportunity to serve 
will be the consumers’ opportunity to meet their own demands. 
There will be no necessity for governmental control of the coal 


industry if you use intelligently those agencies of the Govern- | 


ment already created. and give West Virginia’s high-grade 


bituminous and semianthracite coal free entry into the markets | 


of the East, North, and Northwest. 


trol and operation of the railroads were responsible for the 
peak prices of bituminous coal during and shortly after the 
World War, and that in these times of peace a regularly and 
legally constituted agency of this Government is responsible, 
in a great part if not wholly, for the exorbitant prices of fuel 
in the North and East. And yet this conservative House con- 
siders ways and means that will bring the bituminous coal 
industry under the complete control and domination of the 
same governmental agencies which heretofore in every expe- 
rience have ruined industries and demoralized trade. 

There is no more reason to bring the producers of bituminous 
coal, who are operating at an exceptionally small margin of 
profit, if not at a loss, into an investigation as contemplated 
by the Parker bill than to investigate the farmer because the 
retail merchants sell pork chops from the farmer’s 9-cent hog 
over the counter for 47 cents. How long, my friends, will 
we continue to turn to the legislative power of this great 
representative Government and by the strength and force of 
law attempt to cure and remedy all sectional economic ills! 

A wanderer in a strange country was overtaken at night by 
a violent rainstorm accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning 
and terrific crashes of thunder. He was unmindful of the 
lightning, because it was light unto his pathway; but the 
ceaseless volleys of thunder, which shook both heaven and 
earth, frightened and unnerved him. In fear and trembling he 
knelt in prayer for the first time in his life and prayed: 


O Lord, if it’s all the same to you, will you let me have a little 
more light and not so damned much noise. Amen, 


The sentiments of this simple prayer strike a harmonious 
chord in the heart of every producer of bituminous coal as he 
wanders through the storms of threatened legislation seeking 
light by which he may solve his own economic preblems as an 
individual citizen of the greatest Republic of the world. [Ap- 
plause. } 

THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, five years of Republican 
administration has abundantly vindicated itself by its works. 
Always the advance agent of prosperity, in this brief period 
Republican management has completely transformed business 
conditions and established a new high record for prosperity. 
When Harding went into the White House business could hardly 
have been at a lower level. Indeed, the business tide was 
receding so fast that about six months elapsed before its course 
could be stopped and turned in the right direction. Now the 
flow of increasing prosperity has reached a height never before 
known in normal times. When the Democratic Party turned 
over the Government to us, it left a trail of wreck and ruin 
in business of every kind. The lists of business failures and 
bankruptcies, both in number and amount, surpassed t!.at even 
of previous Democratic administrations, and when I say this 
I can go no further. Now, as everyone knows, business is so 
universally prosperous and profitable that, although since our 
party came into power we have nearly cut Federal taxes in 
two, and exempted more than 3,000,000 people from paying 
any income taxes whatever, our revenue receipts from business 
profits still show a surplus. When Wilson went out of office 
millions of our citizens were hunting a job. Now the jobs are 
hunting the men and every one that really wants to work 


| 





aggravating one. 


| Share in this prosperity. 
In conclusion let me remind you again that Government con- | 


are abundant evidence of that fact. Never were so many work- 
ingmen employed at good and generally high wages. Never 
did there come to workingmen’s homes so much of comfort and 
even of luxury as to-day. The automobile no longer is used 
only by the wealthy. The cars of workingmen throne the 
street just before work begins, and just after it stops it carries 
him home to enjoy the radio or take his family to a picture 
show. 

The impartial observer, however, must admit that there is 
one class, and a very large class, that has not had its proper 
Il refer to the farmers, who have not 
received benefits or returns in proportion to those obtained in 
other kinds of business, either upon capital or for labor per- 
formed. The farmer complains, and rightly complains, of this 
situation. There are some also who are inclined to blame the 
Republican Party for the, failure to act upon it. But the de- 
feat of the farm-relief legislation was not a party matter. 
The majority by which the Haugen bill was beaten came in 
about equal proportions from the members of the two great 
parties, and neither as a party is responsible for the defeat 
of the bill. The Democratic Party, however, hopes to turn 
the situation to its partisan advantage. 

This is not at all strange, for ever since its overwhelming 
defeat in the last election the Democratic Party has been 
struggling for existence, hunting for a presidential candidate, 
and groping for an issue. The party still exists, but, having 
lost any semblance of unity on principles and having not yet 
found an issue, it is difficult to find any reason for its exist- 
ence. Its leaders now seem to think that they have found an 
issue in the condition of the farmers, but to make it a real 
issue as between the two parties they must propose a remedy, 
and the remedy proposed is to abolish the protective tariff. 
Let us see how this plan would work. 

The farmer was brought to the depth of ruin by the Demo- 
cratic administration. He is now immeasurably better off 
than when his case was turned over to Republican manage- 
ment. It would seem that it took some nerve for the Demo- 
cratic Party to complain because the present administration 
has not yet been able to completely overcome the effects of 
Democratic incompetency and mismanagement. Unfortunately, 
it takes a long, long time to bring back a country to normal 
conditions after a Democratic administration, and some times 
it takes so long that the people forget what happened to them 
when the Democrats were in power, 

If they only remembered fully there never would be any- 
thing to be concerned about in the matter. But while this is 
an unfortunate feature of the situation it is not the most 
With that fatal facility for doing the wrong 
thing at the worst possible time that has always characterized 
it, the Demoratic Party now proposes a remedy for the situa- 
tion which would inevitably aggravate the disease. It pro- 
poses, under the guise of benefiting the farmer by reducing 
the price of some of the things that he purchases, to take 
away the main support of the prices at which he sells so much 
more than he buys, by putting in force a tariff similar to the 
Underwood tariff of unhappy memory. I say the Underwood 
tariff, for, while our Democratic friends talk in generalities, 
as a rule, the only way we can tell what they mean to do is 
by the sufferings which have been inflicted upon us in the 
past when they got control of the affairs of Government. Now, 
do not misunderstand me; I do not refer particularly to the 
tariff placed on agricultural products for the purpose of sus- 
taining the price at which they are sold. I am quite well 
aware and ready to admit that as long as there is a surplus 
of any agricultural product which must be sold abroad it is 
difficult, and sometimes imposSfble, to make the tariff work 
to the full effect desired. What I propose to show is that the 
tariff on manufactured products is for the benefit of the farmer 
as much as for thé manufacturer and the workers in the fac- 
tories. If I did not believe this, and were not able to give 
cogent reasons for that belief, 1 would never vote for a pro- 
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tective tariff. It ought not to exist if it does not work for the! Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield there? 

benefit of the people as a whole and produce benefits which | Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

reach practically every class. This is its real justification. Mr. COLE. Is it not true that Great Britain and France 
I do not make this statement as a mere assertion. It is easy | have higher protective rates now than they ever had before. 

to talk in generalities, as our friends on the other side so | and is it not true that Germany quite recently, within a few 

often do. I shall undertake to demonstrate it by facts and | weeks, has taken steps to protect her farmers? 


figures that can not be controverted, by the economic history | Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes; the gentleman is correct. 


‘of our country, by the record of the farmer’s prosperity and | The protective rates, if we may call them that, are higher than 


his reverses. When I get through, if there is anyone who con- { they were before. 
troverts the statements of facts that I make I shall be glad| The effect of trying to conduct the business of the country 
to have him correct me, but I believe that I have taken them | under the Wilson bill was the election of McKinley, and the 
from the most unimpeachable authority. On the other hand, | Republican Party took charge of the national affairs in 1897. 
admitting the facts, 1 do not know how any unbiased person The Dingley bill was enacted shortly thereafter, but it took 
can escape from the conclusions which I shall draw. some time for its effects to be manifested. It continued in force 
Everyone knows, or ought to know, that the story of our ex- | until 1909, when the Payne bill was substituted, which lasted 
periences under a Democratic tariff is anything but pleasant. | until the latter part of 1913, when, under a Democratic adiain- 
It is so disagreeable to our Democratic friends that I regret | istration, the Underwood bill went into force. Before the end 
that I am obliged to repeat it, but a great orator once said in | of McKinley's administration the effects of the Dingley bill were 
this Capito! that he knew of no lamp equal to the lamp of ex- | quite evident, and, as I have already shown, the country re- 
perience. I challenge now the most careful student of our | mained under a protective tariff system until the latter part 
Nation’s history to name any period of normal times when | of 1913. 
under a free trade or tariff for revenue act business was not Let me call your attention to some facts that can not be dis- 
depressed, manufacturing stagnant, and suffering among the | puted with reference to conditions in the period from 1900 up to 
farmers most acute. and ending with 1913, all the time under a Republican protec- 
In the last 65 years we have had only two experiences under | tive tariff. I want these facts to be taken down and kept in 
a Democratic tariff. One was in President Cleveland’s second | the mind of every farmer when he is asked to vote the Demo- 
administration under the Wilson bill. The other was in Presi- | cratic ticket and against a protective tariff. The facts are 
dent Wilson's administration under the Underwood bill. Some | these, that slowly but steadily, with occasional recessions. of 
of you can not remember how times were under the Wilson | course, prices of farm products rose through all that period, until! 
bill in Cleveland’s administration or the unfortunate condition at the close of it farm iand all through the Middle West, and | 
of the farmers at that time. I can, for I had a direct interest | think practically all over the country, had doubled in value. 
in farming during that period. I sold some corn at 8 cents a| And this was no speculative price or figure. The land was 
bushel at that time. It was not very good corn, but good corn worth it to the farmer, and the farmers were making returns 
brought only 12 cents in western Iowa. Other agricultural | off the farm that justified it. It was the farmers who were 
products were priced in proportion. Times have not been good | buying it for the purpose of cultivating it and making money 
for the farmer of late, but under any way of figuring the con- | off of it that made these values. It was the most prosperous 
dition of the farmers of the Middle West last year and this year | period that the American farmer has ever known. 
is opulence itself compared to conditions under the Wilson bill, What was the cause of this prosperity among the American 
and at that time it was the ruin of the manufacturer that | farmers? Some of you may think it was an increased foreign 
caused the ruin of the farmer. Factories were closed down | demand. It was not. On the whole, we exported less, and, 
and millions of men were out of employment. The whole | incidentally, I shall show further on that the foreign demand 
country was overrun with tramps, who finally formed an army | for our farm products is steadily falling off. Some of you may 
under Coxey and marched on the Capitol. As a natural con- | imagine that it was because there was a smaller production, and 
sequence, prices of grain, of hogs, cattle, beef, and pork dropped | hence prices rose. That is a mistake also. Production was 
to a point that was only a fraction of what the farmer is now | increasing. The facts were that, with occasional variations, all 
receiving. That experience was enough for the time being, as | through that period the exports of farmers were being lessened, 
a trial of a Democratic tariff bill always is. The country | 4nd many cases could be found where the exports of farm prod- 
sometimes forgets what it has suffered and tries a Democratic | ucts were less than they were shortly after the Civil War, which 
tariff. It only takes until the next election, however, to wipe | Was Dearly OU years prior, 
off the map the administration that established that kind of a We shall have to look further to ascertain definitely what 
tariff, and at such elections history shows that nobody is more | had brought about this prosperity to the American farmer. The 
eager and enthusiastic in voting for a change than is the | real explanation is found in the fact that during this period 
farmer of the Middle West. You have only to look at the elec- | that I have just mentioned, from 1900 up to 1914, the cities and 
tion returns for a proof of that fact. towns of the United States above 2,500 inhabitants increased in 
Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? population the enormous number of 17,000,000, due either di- 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. rectly or indirectly to the increase in manufacturing opera- 
Mr. DENISON. I would like to ask the gentieman from | tions built up by the protective tariff. This increase is more 
Iowa, because I know he is, informed on this question, if any | than twice the population of Canada, which buys each year 
other country that had adopted a national policy of protection | more than $600,000,000 worth of our exports. It is about one- 
has abandoned it and gone back to the free-trade principle? half the population of France before the war, nearly one-half 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Never. the population of England, larger than several of the smaller 
Mr. DENISON. Then I would like to ask the gentleman—— | countries of Europe combined, and it all had to be fed by the 
Mr. OLDFIELD. Great Britain did that. They had a pro- | American farmer, for here was his home market, that belonged 
tective tariff! many years ago and they went to the free-trade | to him alone and which he did not have to share with any 
principle. foreign competitor. An unprecedented demand was thereby 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is in error about that. | created for agricultural products, 
Great Britain never had what we call a protective-tariff system. Our Democratic friends have been claiming that while the 
It did have at one time what was called the “corn laws,’ a | farmer was prosperous during the period I have just men- 
tariff on wheat for the protection of the farmers, and some | tioned he was not as prosperous as he was from 1915 up to 1920 
other protective duties. under the Underwood tariff. This is true, but it was the war 
Mr. DENISON. I saw the statement in one of the papers | and the war alone that caused this prosperity, which, after all, 
yesterday that Great Britain and other countries in Burope | was more apparent than real. 
were following our policy to a large extent and adopting the After the Great War broke out our currency was enormously 
protective-tariff system, and I would like to know from the | inflated, wages were extraordinarily high, everybody was spend- 


gentleman if that is true. ing money freely, and wage earners, farmers, manufacturers, 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is not strictly accurate. Great | and everybody alike lived in what seemed to be a financial 
Britain has adopted some rules and regulations for the pur- | paradise, which, unfortunately, many people thought was going 
pose of restricting imports as well as to give their own manu- | to continue. Everybody was apparently prosperous, notwith- 
facturers the advantage; and there is quite an agitation in | standing the tariff was low, because as long as the war con- 
Great Britain at the present time in favor of the protective- | tinued there was a practical embargo against the importation 
tariff policy, but it can hardly be said that they have adopted | of foreign products, whether they came from the factory or 
that system. the farm. Practically nothing came in from abroad, except 
Mr. DENISON. Have some other countries in Europe | what was necessary for war materials. 
adopted the protective-tariff policy? Now, I do not want to charge the Democratic Party with all 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Germany for a great many years has | the misfortunes that followed the war. Manifestly, that would 
been under a high protective tariff, as well as France. not be fair. War conditions could not continue after the war 
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was over, and a depression was to be expected. 
turned out the Democratic taviff—always wrong 
at the worst possible time. 

During the war the American farmers, urged on by the Goy- 
ernment and the natural spur of high prices, increased their 
production 20 per cent. In the meantime, as shipments to 
Europe from Australia and Argentina were slow and danger- 
ous. an enormous amount of agricultural products of all kinds 
accumulated in those countries. Not long after the war was 
over ocean shipping began to resume its pre-war routes, and 
the farmers began to feel the results of the tariff having been 
taken off their products, for the Underwood bill was still in 
force, and by far the greater portion of the farm products had 
no protection whatever and the remainder so little as not to 
be effective. As soon as Shipping was restored to the normal 
basis foreign farm products came in, not simply in a flood 


was applied 


but like a tidal wave, overwhelming the producers of this 
country. It was not merely that millions of pounds of meat 
were imported—frozen mutton aione came in literally by the 


hundreds of millions of pounds. It was not simply that mil- 
of pounds of wool were imported, it came in literally by 
hundreds of millions of pounds. 
although in lesser quantities but with almost equal effect, 
with regard to other farm products, especially butter, eggs, 
wheat, and a large number of minor products that I might 
mention. At the same time, through foreign competition, the 
market abroad to us was practically lost until this accumu- 
lation could be disposed of. 
of prices. Trainloads of sheep went in on the Chicago market, 
and the returns were little more than the freight charges alone. 
Wool was practically unsalable, and both cattle and hogs sold 
at prices that were absolutely ruinous. 

All this was bad enough, but it really was not the worst, nor 
was this dumping of foreign foodstuffs upon our markets the 
greatest cause of the depression in the value of farm products. 


lions 


But as events | 


a iti 


4 Yr ro --— 
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Mr. DENISON. That statement does not Include them all. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It does not, and consequently does 
not conflict with my figures. I was about to say that it was 
this condition of unemployment that was so disastrous. 
During the period that I have just mentioned there 


] 


never 


| Was a time when the farmer so much needed a tariff upon his 


The same thing was true, | 


The bottom simply dropped out | 


products, but his pleas for relief fell upon deaf ears, so far as 


the Democratic administration was concerned. To mitigate 
these dire consequences I introduced, in the latter part of 
President Wilson’s administration, what is known as the 


farmers’ emergency tariff bill, raising the rates on agricultural 
products. It passed both House and Senate, but was vetoed by 
President Wilson, who, in so doing, I must say, acted consist- 
ently not only with his own previous declarations of policy, but 
with those of the Democratic Party, and the country drifted on 
into wreck and ruin. As soon as the Republicans came into 
power I promptly reintroduced the farmers’ emergency tariff 
bill, but it was some months before it could be gotten through 
Congress, and some more time necessarily elapsed before its 
effects were manifest. A great portion of the damage had 
already been done, but within a few months after the passage 
of this bill farm prices commenced to rise, and they rose still 
further after the passage of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. 

It has often been charged on the other side that the Repub- 
lican Party did nothing for the farmers, but was always ready 
to listen to the plea of the manufacturer. The record with 
reference to the emergency tariff shows the contrary. At the 
very time the farmers’ emergency bill was passed the manufac- 
turers were knocking clamorously at the doors of Congress and 


; demanding changes in the tariff rates to relieve the depression in 


| their business. 


But the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act was not 


| passed until a year after the farmers got their bill, for the 


The low tariff rates of the Underwood bill not only per- | 


mitted our markets to be flooded with foreign farm products 
but with foreign manufactured products. It was the old story 
again of what happens under a tariff-for-revenue bill. The 


American manufacturer lost to a large extent the American | 


market. Our factories were compelled to close down, with the 
result that in the spring of 1921, 5,000,000 men were out of 
employment and no longer able to purchase the farm products 
except in the most limited degree. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I would like to know where the gentleman 
gets any such figures as those. 


I have looked that up thor- | 


oughly and there are no official figures in this Government that | 


show anything like that. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 


That is pure propaganda. 
The gentleman from Arkansas had 


better consult the report of his own Department of Labor, be- | 


cause that is where these figures came from. 
originally under a Democratic administration. 
Mr. OLDFIELD. I would like to know where the gentleman 


They were made | 


Republican Party recognized that the farmer was first to be 
heard and first to receive relief. Since that time, under the 
so-called flexible-tariff provisions included in the Fordney bill, 
important increases have been made in the tariff on agricul- 
tural products, but so far as manufactured products are con- 
cerned the changes have been insignificant. 

There is one other matter that ought to be mentioned in this 
connection. With that same fatal facility for doing the wrong 
thing at the worst possible time, the Democratic Party, being 
still in power after the war was over, continued to inflate the 
currency, through the Federal reserve system, and to encour- 
age the expansion of credits, when every reasonable man 
ought to have known that as soon as the armistice was de- 
clared no further inflation of the currency ought to be per- 
mitted, and that slow but gradual restriction of credits should 
have been adopted. Just the reverse of this happened, until 
the managers of the Federal reserve system, seeing that a 
wild orgy of speculation was setting in, and becoming fright- 
ened, undertook a deflation and a restriction of credits more 
rapid than even the inflation had been. This helped to fur- 
ther depress the price of farm products. In fact, the farmer 


| claims, and probably rightfully, that no one suffered so much 


gets those figures, because I have made investigation and there | 


are no such figures. 
Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman will yield—— 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 


Mr. DENISON. In answer to the gentleman from Arkansas, 


| rated. 


I will state that I saw in the papers a statement issued by the | 


head of the American Federation of Labor that there was at 
one time 4,500,000 unemployed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No one has estimated it at less than 
4,000,000, and that ought to be enough for the gentleman. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. According to Secretary Hoover's official 
statement there were 9,000,000 employees in America in 1919, 
and nobody will assume that there were very many unemployed 
at that time. In 1921, the first year of the Harding-Coolidge 
administration, there were around 7,000,000 employees em- 
ployed, which would make 2,000,000 unemployed during 1921. 
In 1923 there were eight million and some odd. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman can make his speech 
in his own time. I did not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. 
statement the gentleman has made is not correct. i 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Hoover did not make the state- 
ment in the form which the gentleman is now making it. The 
gentleman is making his own statement, and I can not yield to 
him for that purpose in my time. The figures were also brought 
out at the unemployment conference. I think Secretary Hoover 
presided over it. 


from this deflation as he. 

I know, at this point, some of our Democratic friends will 
say that while farm products experienced an extreme decline 
in the latter part of Wilson’s administration, the decline con- 
tinued for six months after President Harding was inaugu- 
It did, for it took time to get the necessary legislation 
passed and for its effect to be felt. The farmers’ emergency 
tariff helped, but not until the complete tariff bill was passed 
and had been in effect long enough to again set our factories 


| in motion was the home market restored to the farmer. 


That there is a farm problem everybody must admit. The 
condition of the farmer is far from what it ought to be. 
But his condition has wonderfully improved under Republican 
tariffs, and I bring to you proof of this statement. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Department of Agriculture the value 


| of farm products, excluding crops fed to livestock, in 1921, 


Under Secretary Hoover’s own figures the | 


Mr. DENISON. That statement of Secretary Hoover had | 


reference to certain designated industries. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; that is a fact. 
Mr. OLDFIELD. That was all he could give. 





when we were still suffering from the load of food products 
dumped in upon us under the Underwood bill, was $9,922,- 
000,000, In 1922 it was $11,244,000,000; in 1923, . $12,204,- 
000,000 ; in 1924, $12,404,000,000; and in 1925, $13,032,000,000. 
I think that an increase of over $3,000,000,000 to the farmer 
in that length of time is, after all, a pretty good showing. 
And what has brought it about? Nothing else but the fact 
that the Republican policy has put the millions of men who 
were out of work under Democratic tariffs back on their jobs 
at good wages and made them potential buyers of the farm 
products. It has built up and increased the farmers’ market. 
Since 1914 the cities and towns above 2,500 have probably in- 
creased in population at least 15,000,000. If there had not been 
a large increase also in the amount of farm products we would 
not have eny trouble about a surplus at this time. As it is, 
we are coming along so fast that there are some scientists who 
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predict that in five years there will be no surplus. But that, 
my friends, must largely depend upon whether a Democratic 
or a Republican policy is maintained with reference to tariffs. 

Now, what is it that troubles the farmer to-day? You say 
a surplus of farm products that can not be disposed of without 
depressing the price of his products. True! But we should 
analyze this a little further. Why is there a surplus? The 
sole and only reason is the lack of a sufficient market and de- 
mand. And what is the Democratic remedy? To destroy the 
best market that the farmer has, by bringing on the same con- 
ditions that we had under former Democratic tariff bills. Does 
any farmer think that workingmen who, instead of drawing 
good wages, make up part of the bread line or carry a soup 
bucket to be filled, are going to buy beef, pork, mutton, butter, 
chickens, and eggs to any considerable extent? (And, inci- 
dentally, I might say right here that the butter, chickens, and 
eggs umount to more than the wheat crop.) I think not. I 
think the farmer realizes that idle men create no markets; they 
destroy markets. I know there are some who will say that the 
farmer must look for a market abroad and that only by lower- 
ing our tariff can the European buy from us, and that if we 
want to sell our agricultural products abroad we must come 
back to a tariff-for-revenue-only basis. But here, I am sure, I 
can trust the farmer to make the argument for me. I do not 
need to tell the American farmers, especially any farmer from 
the Middle West, that he can not compete on equal terms in 
raising wheat with the cheap lands of Canada and Australia. 
They know that without my saying so. I do not need to tell 
them that they can not compete in raising beef with the great 
plains of Argentina. In fact, I assume that they already know 
that our exports of beef are at the present time so small as to 
be inconsequential, and that they must look to the American 
market for their salvation, so far as cattle raising and cattle 
feeding are concerned, 

I do not need to tell them that they can not compete on equal 
terms with Denmark, or even Canada, on butter or other dairy 
products, although they might be able to do a little better than 
in trying to compete with Chinese eggs, imported at 3 cents a 
dozen. Lam sure I do not need to tell the corn raisers of my 
State, or the Mississippi Valley, for that matter, that they 
can not compete with Argentina on corn; for if they rely on a 
foreign market they must compete with other lands where 
labor is cheaper, where land is cheaper, where, as a rule, 
freight rates to European markets are cheaper. What the 
American farmer needs is not only a tariff to keep out these 
imports from our country but a tariff that will build up a mar- 
ket for him at home. Our experience shows .that a protective 
tariff has been doing this, and nothing ought to be plainer than 
that, as far as foreign markets are concerned, the American 
farmer is always at a disadvantage and is every year being 
exposed to a more destructive competition. 

There is a great deal of talk about what the farmer has to 
pay under the present tariff. The truth is that very little of 
what the farmer buys has a tariff on it, while everything he 
sells is protected. As a matter of fact, all of the farmer’s 
large items of expense are on articles that are absolutely free 
of duty. There is no duty on lumber; no duty on brick; no 
duty on cement; no duty on materials for fertilizers; no duty 
on binding twine; no duty on barbed wire; no duty on farm 
implements; no duty on cream separators unless valued at 
more than $50, which enables those in use on farms to come in 
free; no duty on gasoline, or the kerosene with which he 
usually lights his house. There is no duty on leather, boots 
and shoes, or farm harness. The principal thing on which he 
pays a duty is clothing. 

But what about sugar, of which we import from foreign 
countries about one-half the amount we use? There is a tariff 
of 1.76 cents a pound on sugar brought in from Cuba and of 
about 2 cents on all other imported sugar. Cuba having a 
preferential rate, we get practically all our imported sugar 
from that country. We are required by our treaty with Cuba 
to give them this advantage in rates; but Cuba, in a certain 
way, has the advantage of us, for as long as we have any tariff 
on sugar at all it is enabled to exclude other foreign sugars 
from competition. The price of sugar, like that of any other 
commodity, depends upon the demand and supply far more 
than it does upon the tariff. Instead of the tariff making the 
domestic price higher the price has tended to go lower and 
lower ever since the change from the Underwood rate of about 
1 cent per pound to the Fordney rate of 1.76 cents. We make 
in the United States and our possessions about 1,000,000 tons 
of sugar annually. 

A few years ago there was talk of a possible shortage in 
the world’s supply of sugar. This mere rumor sent sugar up 
to around 28 cents a pound at retail in the region where I live. 
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Where it would have gone, if the production in America and 
its dependencies had been entirely wiped out, no one can tell. 
If we had no tariff we simply could not produce sugar, be- 
cause nowhere within the limits of this country or any of its 
ies can they make sugar as cheaply as it is made iy 
Suba, 

Let me call your attention very particularly to the fact that 
President Machado, of Cuba, has recently approved a law 
limiting the production of sugar in that island. The object, 
of course, is to raise the price. Fortunately, as long as our 
beet-sugar factories are in operation Cuba will not have our 
Nation at its mercy, as England has in the case of rubber. 
We can well afford to maintain our beet-sugar factories to 
prevent paying a monopoly price on sugar. 

I have not heard of any proposition, even from the Demo- 
cratic side, to take the tariff off of sugar entirely. I assume 
that the purpose is to reduce the tariff to the Underwood 
rates, which would just as effectually put out of business our 
beet-sugar producers and the Louisiana cane-sugar producers. 
The result would be very serious, not merely for the sugar 


.producers themselves but also for those who supply these 


people with other necessities; and the farmers of the Middle 
West supply them with the most of their food products, 

Looking at the question as a matter of farm expenditures, 
the sugar duty is the least of the farmer’s troubles. Sugar is 
the cheapest of all the articles that he buys to-day. The 
consumption of sugar in the United States has enormously 
increased in the last few years and is now around 100 pounds 
per capita annually. But more than half of this is used in 
making candy, confections, soft drinks, cakes, and other 
articles of food or drink into which sugar enters and which 
would not be sold any cheaper if there was no tariff. 

Probably about 40 pounds per capita would be the amonnt 
used annually for home purposes, or 160 pounds for a family 
of four. If the tariff is reduced three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound, it would amount to $1.20 a year for a family of four, 
assuming that the farmer paid the full amount of the tariff, 
which he does not. For the sake of this insignificant gain I 
do not believe that any farmer would think it advisable to de- 
stroy an American industry; but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he would not even get this trifling gain. The people 
of Cuba, who ought to know what they are talking about, say 
they pay the tariff themselves and that they want it reduced, 
so that they will get more for their sugar, for they have no 
idea or thought of reducing the Cuban price if the tariff is re- 
duced. They complain bitterly because we do not reduce the 
tariff. I am quite clear they are right in saying that they are 
the ones that pay the duty, and that a reduction in the tariff 
would amount to nothing to the American consumer but would 
simply give more to the Cuban producer. 

We collect a great amount of reyenue on sugar—$129,260,430 
in 1925. I know of no easier way of obtaining it either for the 
Government or for our people. If anyone does, I should like 
to have him inform me, for the Ways and Means Committee is 
all the time hunting for some way to collect revenue which will 
be easily paid. This is especially true, in view of the fact that, 
as the situation stands, the Cubans pay it. 

Coffee, which is our great national drink, and of which the 
farmer uses his share, is free of duty. I am not entirely clear 
that anyone gains anything by it, but the Republican policy is 
not to put a tariff on articles which can not be produced in this 
country. We at one’time did have a duty on coffee. We took 
it off, and the Brazilians put on an export duty. Having prac- 
tically a monopoly of the kind of coffee we use, they went fur- 
ther and reduced its production, and not since the Civil War 
has coffee been so high as it is at the present time. 

We have had something of the same experience with rubber, 
of which the farmer also uses his share. It is free of duty, 
and England collects a large sum off of every pound that comes 
from her possessions—about enough at the present time to equal 
her payments to us on account of her war debt. 

Agricultural implements are also free of duty, but some claim 
has been made that as there is a tariff on some things that 
enter into the process of manufacturing them, in effect, there- 
fore, they pay a duty. To my mind, this statement is utterly 
absurd. If the foreigner sends an agricultural implement over 
here, no matter what duty there may be on any of the mate- 
rial, considered separately, there is not one cent of duty on the 
machine or any part of it. What difference does it make 
whether there is a tariff on some of the material when sepa- 
rate, if there is none when they are put together? Can any- 
thing be plainer than that if there were no duty on any of 
these materials that the foreigner could not bring the machine 
or implement over here and sell it one penny cheaper? This is 
a fact that can not be disputed, and it follows irresistibiy 
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that if we took the tariff off of these materials there would 
be no more competition from foreign factories on agricultural 
implements than there is now, because the repeal of those 
duties would not help them a particle. How little the tariff 
has had to do with the prices may be shown by a practical 
illustration: I recently saw a letter from a Democratic con- 
stituent, published in one of the local papers of my district, 
complaining that a farm wagon now costs more tha. twice 
as much as it did in the summer of 1913, and attributing this 
to the tariff. I could not but smile, knowing that in that part 
of 1913 there was a tariff of 45 per cent on wagons, while now 
there is no tariff whatever. Evidently, the writer of the letter 
thought the situation was just the reverse. The fact is 
that some of the greatest increases,have been in the prices 
of articles upon which there is no tariff whatever, such as 
pbuilding materials, boots and shoes, wood pulp, and print 
paper. There was a tariff ou all of these articles in the sum- 
mer of 1913, but prices were not half what they are now. 

Of course, a long list could be made of articles which the 
farmer buys once in a lifetime or once in a few years on 
which there is a tariff, but a large number of these articles 
are sold cheaper in the United States than they are anywhere 
else in the world. They are included in the tariff list simply 
because it was a practical impossibility to classify everything. 
The farmer, however, sells so much more than he buys that 
the price of farm products is the most important thing with 
him. There has been a great deal of talk about the tariff 
on aluminum articles, for example. I priced them last year 
in a great department store in Berlin—in the heart of Ger- 
many. I found them little, if any, cheaper than they are here. 
Aluminum cooking utensils, if one of the better quality is 
bought, will last for years. While the tariff rate is consider- 
able, even if the farmer paid all of the tariff in the way of 
an additional price, it would be an insignificant sum that he 
would pay annually on account of the aluminum tariff. 

The most important fact in this connection is that the 
aluminum kitchen utensils only cost about one-half what they 
did 10 or 12 years ago. By reason of the tariff we have built 
up here a great industry in aluminum, employing many thou- 
sands of men and making the best aluminum kitchenware to be 
found anywhere. 

As I have just stated, there is a large number of cases where 
a tariff is nominally imposed but none paid. At the time of 
the last election complaint was made that there was a 25 per 
cent tariff on cotton working gloves. This is true, because 
there is a general tariff of that amount on cotton gloves, but 
the cottcn working glove is made and sold cheaper in the 
United States than anywhere else in the world—like automo- 
biles. Gloves made of cattle hides are free of duty. 

But what about the rates of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
bill in general? A chorus of Democratic objectors answers at 
once that it is the highest tariff ever known. This statement 
has been repeated by the press, on the platform, and even in 
the pulpit, both by politicians and college professors who ought 
to know better and by people who only get their information 
from what.they hear some one else say. It not only is not true, 
but it is far from being the truth. But I have heard it 
repeated so often that in my wrath I have said that there are 
many kinds of liars but that the tariff liars are the worst of 
them all. This, of course, is too severe, for probably most of 
the people who make this assertion do not know any better. 
They have merely repeated something they have heard so often 
that probably the most of them think it is true. There is just 
one respect in which this statement is true. The Fordney- 
McCumber tariff is by far the highest tariff on agricultural 
products that ever was placed on our statute books. For the 
first time the farmer has come into his own in the matter of 
tariff on farm products. The intention has been to preserve for 
him the American market for his products, and in that respect 
the Fordney tariff has been a success and the Underwood bill 
was a complete failure. 

The actual fact is that the Fordney-McCumber bill is the 
lowest protective tariff bill that was ever put on the statute 
books. Of course, it is higher than the Underwood bill, but 
that, instead of-being a protective tariff bill, was intended to 
be as near a free trade bill as it could be made and still get 
the Government some considerable amount of revenue. Under 
the Fordney-McCumber bill for the last eight months the 
average rate paid on all imports was less than 12 per cent. 
Under the Payne bill, which was superseded by the Underwood 
bill and which was the last prior protective tariff bill, the 
average rate was a little over 20 per cent. Under the Dingley 
bill, passed in McKinley’s administration and which preceded 
the Payne bill, the average rate was over 22 per cent. Over 
60 per cent of our imports come in absolutely free—not a cent 
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of tariff paid on them. We enormously increased the free list 
over that of the Payne bill, under which there was a taritf 
on practically everything that the farmer bought and not as 
much protection on what he sold as under the Fordney bill; 
and yet the farmer prospered greatly under that bill, as I have 
already shown. 

The Underwood bill gave almost no protection to farm prod. 
ucts, and we have already been served with notice that we 
are to have its provisions again if the Democrats gain control 
of Congress. 

Not all of the Democratic speakers are so candid and fair as 
my friend from Arkansas [Mr. O.prietp], who now sits in 
front of me as I speak. The gentleman from Arkansas is 
chairman of the Democratic congressional committee and a 
guiding force in the councils of the Democratic Party. In his 
speech made in this hall on February 1—I hold in my hand a 
copy of the Recorp containing this speech—in reply to inquiries 
made by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons], he said 
that he would take the tariff off of cattle, sheep, goats, and 
hogs, and I am justified in concluding that he would also take 
it off of wool, wheat, and corn because there was no duty on 
any of these articles under the Underwood tariff. 

Will the gentleman from Arkansas go into the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, and the northern part of my State and tell 
the voters that his party intends to take the tariff off of wheat? 
I hope he will, but I have no expectation that he will do so. 
Will he go out into Idaho and the western Mountain States, or 
even California, and tell them that his party proposes to take 
off the tariff on cattle, sheep, and wool? He will not. Will he 
go into my own State and tell the people that he proposes to 
take the tariff off of corn and cattle? If he will do these things 
the Republican campaign committee can well afford to pay his 
expenses, 

Would the farmer like to go back to a condition under which 
there was no tariff on wool? Some might say “yes” to this 
last question, forgetting that in a suit of clothes there is only 
about 34% pounds of wool and that if he got the full benefit 
of the abolition of the tariff, which is 31 cents a pound, it 
would only make a difference of about $1.18 in the cost of a 
suit, which would by no means compensate for the harm done 
business and the general market for the farm products. Does 
he want cattle and beef to come in free? Of course he does 
not, and some of the Democratic orators assure him that they 
would not, even if they got control. But Democrats and Repub- 
licans are alike in one respect. A tariff can not be made up 
just for the benefit of one section of the country; and the Demo- 
crats can not make up a tariff which is reduced to a revenue 
basis on manufactured products without giving the mannufac- 
turing regions the advantage of getting their food products 
practically free of any duty. When the duties cease to be pro- 
tective on manufactured products there will be no protective 
duties on agricultural products, which means that there will be 
practically no duties upon them, just as it was under the 
Underwood bill. Our Democratic friends are not telling that 
to a farmer, although they know it quite well. We know it 
will occur from our experience in the past and we know it from 
the political exigencies of the case, for they can not deprive 
the manufacturers and laborers of the East of their protection 
without giving them something in return, and that means tak- 
ing the tariff off the farmers’ products. Do the farmers want 
this condition? I am sure they do not, with the exception of 
those who are determined not to see the situation as it is and 
not to heed the warnings which so plainly appear from the 
experience of the past. 

The crying need of the farmer is for markets, ever widening 
and expanding markets. Will the farmer listen to the voice of 
those who tell him that we must lower the tariff in order that 
Europe will buy more agricultural products from us? Is it not 
perfectly plain that Europe will continue to buy where it can 
buy cheapest, from Canada, Australia, Argentina, and other 
countries where the cost of production is less than it is here? 
Will they listen to those that tell them that the tariff on manu- 
factures should be reduced in order that they may buy a few 
articles cheaper when such a course would create unemploy- 
ment all over the land and cause their loss of the home market, 
the greatest market in the world, which is all their own? 

Our efforts should be to expand this market instead of de- 
creasing it. The Democratic policy wouid practically destroy it, 


would bring back to the country the days of the Wilson and 
Underwood bills, in which no one suffered more than the 
farmer, and few suffered as much. 

In days of old, Jacob said to Esau, “ Sell me now thy birth- 
right,” and he sold it to him for a mess of pottage, for he was 
hungry. The home market is the birthright of the American 
Will they sell it for a mess of pottage, for a hope of 


farmers. 
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reduction in the price of manufactured articles? If they do, 
they must be prepared to meet the same consequences that have 
always followed the enactment of a Democratic tariff. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the 
Ilouse of Representatives to the amendment of the Senate No. 
2 to the bill (H. R. 5810) entitled “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to John F. Kenward to construct a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across Lake Washington from a point on the 
west shore in the city of Seattle, county of King, State of 
Washington, easterly to a point on the west shore of Mercer 
Island, in the same county and State.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 5789. An act for the relief of the estate of J. A. Gallo- 
way; 

HI. R. 7893. An act to create a division of cooperative market- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide for the acqui- 
sition and dissemination of information pertaining to coopera- 
tion; to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and 
practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities ; to authorize 
cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and disseminate 
crop and market information, and for other purposes ; 

H.R. 10809. An act authorizing the sale of lot 2 in square 
1113 in the District of Columbia and the deposit of the net pro- 
ceeds in the Treasury ; 

Hl. R. 10861. An act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to grant an easement to the Tuskegee 
Railroad Co.; 

H. R. 12175. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924 ; 

Il. R. 12536. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant an easement to the city of New York, State of New 
York, to the land and land under water in and along the shore 
of the narrows and bay adjoining the military reservation of 
Fort Hamilton, in said State, for highway purposes; and 

H. R. 10314. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 10827. An act to provide more effectively for the na- 
tional defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11878. An act for the relief of Herbert A. Wilson; 

Hi. R. 12311. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, or Dakota County, Washington County, or 
Ramsey County, in the State of Minnesota, or either or several 
of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near South St. Paul, Minn.; and 

H. R. 12467. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Jackson & Eastern Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Pearl River, in the State 
of Mississippi. 

ADDRESS OF HON, WILLIAM P. HOLADAY, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. WILLIAM B. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
therein a speech of my colleague [Mr. Honapay] on the sub- 
ject of immigration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
by inserting therein a speech delivered by his colleague [Mr. 
Horavay]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Reoorp, I insert the following 
speech of Representative Wiin1am P. Hotapay, of Illinois, 
before the National Education Association at Philadelphia, July 
1, 1926: 

IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS 

For 100 years immigrants In an ever-increasing stream have poured 
into America. 

For the 10 years immediately preceding the World War this stream 
of immigrants had increased to an average of over 1,000,000 per year. 

While the World War was on tmmigration was halted, but only 
temporarily, as with the close of the war the immigrants again sought 
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our shores. In the early part of 1921 the reports indicated that 
the close of the 1921 fiscal year would show the entry of almost 
1,000,000 immigrants, and the fiscal year of 1922 promised the entry of 
2,000,000 more. 

The Census Bureau reported 14,000,000 foreign-born people in the 
United States. Eleven States reported from 20 to 30 per cent of their 
population as foreign born. Most of our large cities reported a foreign- 
born population of approximately 30 per cent, and in some cities the 
foreign-born population amounted to 42 per cent. 

With 14,000,000 foreign born already here and with a threatened 
increase of 2,000,000 more per year, Congress hastily and as an emer- 
gency act passed in May of 1921 our first restrictive immigration act. 

This act limited the number of annual immigrants from each country 
to a number corresponding ta 3 per cent of the number of people from 
such country as were in the United States in 1910. 

In May of 1922 the act of 1921 was extended by a joint resolution 
for a term of two years. 

Therefore, in December of 1928 Congress was called upon to formu- 
late a permanent immigration policy. 

The House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization conducted 
an extensive and thorough investigation. Public hearings, extending 
over many weeks, were held. The reports and statistics of the Bureau 
of Immigration were carefully studied. Confidential reports on condi- 
tions in foreign countries were received and considered, 

The alarming features of the committee investigation may be partialy 
and roughly summarized as follows: 

1. Ten million immigrants were awaiting an opportunity to come to 
the United States. 

2. Efforts were heing made in some countries to dump into the 
United States their criminals, agitators, mental defectives, moral 
degenerates, and other undesirable classes. 

3. Certain foreign-born groups already here were demanding the 
entry of more of their nationality for purposes incompatible with our 
public welfare. 

4. Our deportation and naturalization laws were lax and were diffi- 
cult of administration. 

5. The 14,000,000 foreign born were not equally distributed through- 
out the United States, but were massed in unwieldy groups in certain 
localities. 

The committee thereupon decided upon a tentative program that 
contemplated— 

The enactment of a permanent immigration law. 

The enactment of an alien criminal deportation law, and the recodi- 
fication and strengthening of our naturalization laws. 

This program has been 50 per cent completed. The permanent immi- 
gration law has been enacted. The alien criminal deportation law 
has been passed by the House of Representatives and is now pending 
in the Senate. The recodification of our naturalization laws will be 
considered at the next session of Congress. 


, UNITED STATES-——-IMMIGRANT RECEIVING 


European countries are emigrant-sending countries, while the United 
States is an immigrant-receiving country. Previous to the 1924 act 
emigrants leaving the Old World came to the United States. Within 
the last five years there has been a gradual increase in European emi- 
gration to Australia and South American countries. 

A great many of the South American countries have recently en- 
acted restrictive measures, and in all of them there is a general move- 
ment to protect their respective national interests against a large influx 
of aliens. They have witnessed the disastrous results of our delay 
in restricting immigration and they do not propose to make the same 
mistake. 

Since we are an immigrant-receiving Nation, our interests may run 
counter to the interests of the European countries. Therefore we of 
America are warranted in carefully scrutinizing any proposal affecting 
immigration that is advanced by a foreign interest or by any alien 
group. 

For the fiscal year beginning to-day we will permit the entry of 
162,000 immigrants. A desire for admission to the United States has 
been indicated by 1,600,000 more. If anyone in this audience is doubt- 
ing the advisability of restrictive immigration, let him give careful 
consideration to what the effect would pe if these 1,600,000 aliens were 
permitted to enter our country between to-day and June 30, 1927. 

In the early consideration of restrictive legislation, individuals and 
organized bodies of many foreign-born groups appeared to oppose such 
legislation. They seemed to labor under the impression that to limit 
the immigration of their former countrymen was to brand them as an 
inferior people. With two years to observe the operation of th» law 
and upon more mature consideration this opposition to restrictive im- 
migration is gradually disappearing. 

Our foreign born are beginning to realize that their interests are 
identical with the interests of our native born. 

At the session of Congress just closed the only open, wanes: and 
organized effort to repeal or weaken the present immigration law, or 
to prevent the enactment of the alien criminal deportation bill was 
confined to one group. 








Irritating conditions that developed by reason of the adoption of 
the restrictive immigration policy have -been healed with the exception 
of perhaps three nationalities. 

Let me say before mentioning these three exceptions that after 
much study and mature thought, I have not been able to arrive at a 
definite conclusion that one race is superior to another race or that 
the individual immigrant of one race or nationality is more desirable 
than the individual immigrant of a different race or nationality. 

If 1,000 immigrants were selected from each nationality, each group 
representing the same relative position and each given the same op 
portunities, we would not be able to say at the end of a 30-year 
period that one group was more desirable than another group. 

Emigration from a particular country may be desirable at one 
period and undesirable at another period, depending on conditions in 
this country or on conditions in the immigrants’ native land. 

Immigration matters with reference to the Italian, Jew, and Russian 
are to-day somewhat troublesome, not on account of race inferiority 
put on account of circumstances local to each group and in each case 
entirely different. 





ITALIAN 


Italy is experiencing a great economic and political revolution. 
Passion is running high. A crowded and ever-increasing population 
is demanding new territory into which it may expand. 

Mussolini is fanning the flame of national pride. 

He hesitates to recognize the renunciation of Italian citizenship by 
the Italian emigrant and proclaims, “Once an Italian, always an 
Italian.” He refuses passports to wives and children in order that 
the emigrant father in the United States will send his wages back to 
Italy. By propaganda he is attempting to involve men of Italian 
birth now in the United States, both American citizens and noncitizens, 
in the political affairs of Italy. 

This is an undesirable and dangerous situation, 

A large majority of the Italians now in the United States realize 
this dangerous situation and are making every effort to protect not 
only themselves but their adopted country from the evils of this 
propaganda. 

JEWISH 


The Jewish race has for more than 20 centuries been the object of 
oppression in Europe. In America the Jew has been comparatively 
free from oppression. * This freedom from oppression, together with 
the greater economic opportunities offered by America, has made 
America the goal of millions of Jews. Even in America anti-Semitism 
has undoubtedly gained ground within the last few years. 

There is little prejudice in the United States against any particular 
man because of his racial blood. What may at times appear to be a 
racial prejudice is only the manifestation of the fear on the part of 
Americans that American institutions and American ideals are endan- 
gered by the presence of a great unassimilated mass of any alien group. 

This manifestation of fear has from time to time appeared in the 
past, as it will no doubt appear in the future, whenever the aliens 
from any forelgn country enter our country in such numbers that they 
are unable to be assimilated by America. 

It is urged that America owes a duty to humanity that requires her 
to admit without restriction the unfortunate people of all the world. 
Ilowever uncertain that duty may be, there is no uncertainty as to the 
duty we owe to America. 

We also owe a duty to the aliens now in our country, and this obli- 
gation should be discharged before permitting more aliens to enter. 

It is our duty to allay and prevent race prejudice and to offer every 
opportunity and facility for our foreign born to fall into step with 
America’s progress. No greater service can be rendered our foreign 
born than to restrict immigration and thus give those already here a 
better opportunity to become assimilated. 

No class of our foreign born will profit more from restricted immi- 
gration than will the Jews. 

To-day some Jewish publications and many able Jewish leaders have 
recognized this danger and are supporting the principles of restricted 
immigration and the deportation of alien criminals. 

American Jew and American Gentile must realize that their interests 
in America are one and the same. 


RUSSIAN 


The ideals of the present Russian Government have little in 
common with American ideals. Russia is governed by an indistinguish- 
able blending of socialism, communism, and anarchy, and the execu- 
tive orders are administered by force. The present Russian régime 
is prone to refuse passports to desirable emigrants and are attempt- 
ing to fill the Russian quota with persons whom they consider un- 
desirable or with communists and anarchists, whose chief purpose in 
coming to the United States is to preach their doctrines in America. 

The activities of the alien communist, working hand in hand with 
a certain class of native-born Americans, constitute a serious menace 
to our country’s future. The communist and anarchist, both alien 
and native born, find protection and receive succor from various 
organizations who under the guise of free speech and political freedom 
are doing their utmost to destroy our Government. 


| 
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The serious alien problems now confronting us do not arise from 


the passage of the 1924 restrictive immigration act, but arise by 
reason of our failure to pass such an act 25 years earlier. If our 
foreign-born population was limited to those aliens that have en- 


tered our country since 1924, the problem would be comparatively 
simple. The scrious situation develops around those 14,000,000 foreign 
born who came here before 1924. 

While those 14,000,000 allens were arriving our immigration laws 
were exceedingly lax, and they permitted the entry of a large number 
of criminals, mental defectives, and other undesirable aliens. 

How to weed out the undesirables without unnecessarily harassing 
the desirable class of aliens is receiving our serious consideration. 
Hlowever extreme the opinion may be as to the undesirability of aliens 
in our country, we must realize that ict is impossible, even if con- 
sidered desirable, to remove them. The great majority of them are 
industrious, worthy, and honest people, who subscribe to American 
ideals and who are ambitious to become honorable and desirable 
Amertean citizens, 

The alien criminal deportation act is designed to remove that small 
per cent of the total allen population who are a menace not only to our 
country but to the remaining per cent of our foreign born. 

No alien who has lawfully entered America and who has respected 
and obeyed her laws will be harassed or caused any inconvenience by 
the alien criminal deportation act. 

ALIEN SEAMEN 

The provisions of the seamen’s act present serious difficulties in 
the enforcement of our immigration law. The seamen's act is based 
on the theory that a seaman should not be a slave, bound to his ves 
sel, but that he should have the right to quit his vessel when he so 
desires. The act provides that an alien seaman on any vessel arriving 
at a port of the United States shall have the right to quit his ship 
and that he shall have 60 days in which to reship foreign. During 
these 60 days he is entitled to shore leave. 

This 60-day period gives the alien seaman an opportunity of desert- 
ing bis calling and secluding himself in the interior of our country. 
Consequently, a great many deserting alien seamen are unlawfully re- 
maining in the United States. It is impossible to completely stop this 
leak without repealing the seamen’s act, and as such repeal is not desir- 
able Congress is now attempting to devise a plan that will reduce alien- 
seamen desertions to a minimum without destroying the seamen’'s act. 


ALIEN REGISTRATION 


Considerable sentiment exists for the enactment of a law requiring all 
aliens to register. The advocates of alien registration contend that 
with a complete registration the Government will then be in a position 
to better control and prevent the criminal activities of aliens anu to 
more rapidly deport the undesirables. The registration plan is not 
without merit. There are, however, many valid objections to such a 
plan. The registration of all aliens, while somewhat cumbersome and 
expensive, can be arranged for, but the succeeding steps present a more 


| difficult problem. 


Supposing that all aliens are properly registered and card indexed in 
the appropriate department, what will the next step be? Shall they be 
required to reregister or report at certain intervals? Shall they be 
required to carry a registration card? What action shall be taken 
when the alien loses his registration card or changes his address? 
Many other difficulties confront the successful operation of such a plan. 

A general plan of registration will not only prove expensive and 
complicated but will be a continual source of irritation. The enact- 
ment of such a law depends largely upon the aliens themselves. If they 
will lend their moral support to the maintenance of our restrictive immi- 
gration law and to the enactment and strict enforcement of the alien 
criminal deportation law and will resist the efforts of not only foreign- 
born but native-born anarchists and communists to destroy our Govern- 


| ment, registration may not be necessary. 


It is my sincere desire. that the registration of aliens may be avoided. 
CANADA AND MEXICO 


The quota provisions of the 1924 act do not apply to Canada and 
Mexico, While we annually receive a considerable number of immi- 
grants from Canada, this immigration does not present any difficult 
aspects. Canada, in matters of language, ideals of government, living 
and social standards, is comparable with the United States, and her 
emigrants take their place within our ranks without causing confusion. 

The Mexican situation is more complicated. Immigration from 
Mexico is assuming alarming aspects. The Mexican immigrant is 
largely of the peon class. They are illiterate and have no conception 
of American ideals or American standards of living. The extension of 
the quota law to Mexico without a similar extension to Canada may 
present some difficulty from a diplomatic standpoint, but such extension 
is desirable and eventually will come. 

RELIEF OF RELATIVES 


Previous to the enactment of the 1924 act a considerable per cent 
of our immigrants consisted of married men who left their relatives 
in their native country hoping to bring their families to America when 
their improved economic condition would permit. The quota number 
under the present law is not sufficient to permit these families to now 
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join the husband In America. Legislation that will permit the entry 
of such families is now being considered. 

The relief of relatives {s not as important as the antirestrictionist 
would have the public belfeve. The propaganda for the relief of rela- 
tives is more or less a smoke screen to hide a general attack on restric- 
tive Immigration. Those aliens who came to America previous to 
July 1, 1921, have now had sufficient time to acquire citizenship, and 
if they have done so they have the right under the present law to 
bring tn their wives and unmarried children under 18 years of age. 
Aliens coming here since July 1, 1924, came with a full knowledge 
of our permanent restricted immigration . policy. 

It is estimated by the proponents of relief legislation that the wives 
and children of those aliens who came here between July 1, 1921, and 
July 1, 1924, and have filed their declaration for citizenship number 
about 75.000. 

Within the next 12 months one-third of the aliens coming between 
July 1, 1921, and July 1, 1924, will have had an opportunity to 
acquire citizenship and bring their families to America. In addition 
to the 25,000 who will be admitted as the wives and children of 
citizens, several thousand more will gain admission under the quota 
law. 

Within 24 months most of these 75,000 relatives will be admitted 
without any relief legislation. 

The assertion that the restricted immigration law has separated 
families is entirely without basis. The United States has never sepa- 
rated a eingle fanrily. We provide certain standards and regulations 
under which immigrants may be admitted. If for economic or any 
other reason an entire family ix not able to conform to our regula- 
tions, and the husband chooses to leave his famfly in his native 
country and emigrate to the United States, the separation of the 
family is entirely voluntary on his part. If an alien already here 
does not desire to be longer separated from his family, be may return 
to them at any time. 

It ie better, however, for the community and better for the man 
when his family is with him in their own home. 

We of America may well afford to assume a charitable attitude 
toward such legislation, 


BURDEN OF PROOF 


The great underlying and all-important change that has been 
made in recent immigrant legislation is the shifting of the burden of 
proof from our Government to the alien to prove that he is lawfully 
in our country. 

Until the enactment of this recent legislation the criminal alien 
when arrested could stand mute, refusing to give his name, refusing 
to state where and when he entered our country, and it was necessary 
for our immigration officials not only to identify the arrested alien 
but by a process of elimination to prove his unlawful entry. Now, 
the criminal alien must prove his lawful entry. 

All that the lawfully admitted alien has to do in order to prove 
his lawful entry is to state his name, time and place of entry and 
the Department of Labor will produce the records to substantiate 
his claim. The provisions of the law fixing time limits and grounds 
for deportation are but details. Under this shifting of the burden 
of proof the alien unlawfully here may be readily deported and the 
alien lawfully here is not caused inconvenience. 

EXAMINATION ABROAD 

In 1924 fmmigration act provision was made for the examina- 
tion of immigrants at their port of embarkation. The Department of 
Labor has been rapidly extending this branch of the service and to-day 
more than 70 per cent of our immigrants are examined before they 
sail for America. Within the near future all of the intending im- 
migrants will be examined in their native country. 

This plan has relieved tntending immigrants of many hardships 
and at the same time has given us a better class of immigrants. 

If you read some sob story about a poor immigrant, detained at 
Ellis Island and ordered to be returned on the same boat that brought 
him to America, you may rest assured that he was refused admission 
because he willfully and deliberately gave false information to our 
immigration inspectors before he boarded the boat in his native land. 


AMERICANIZATION 


The Americanization of our aliens is receiving our careful consid- 
eration. In the work of Americanization foreign newspapers claim our 
attention. Foreign-language newspapers may be a benefit or a detri- 
ment to the Americanization of the alien, depending entirely upon the 
attitude of the individual paper. An alien may be well intentioned 
and a desirable candidate for citizenship, yet he may not be able to 
read the English language. If such alien has the opportunity to 
gather the news of the day from a newspaper printed in his native 
language, such opportunity-is desirable if the paper is loyal to America 
and presents American ideals in the proper light. If, however, the 
paper is disloyal and spreads dissension and disrespect for American 
institutions, such paper is a hindrance to the Americanization of the 
alien. 

To maintain and improve the public-school system of America is to 
insure the future of our Nation. 
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In the public-school room the child learns the history of our Natlon « 
glorious past, conceives the purpose of free and representative gov- 
ernment, and has fixed in its soul the aspiration for a better America. 

I have no fear for the future of the child of foreign-born parents 
who completes the course of our public schools. Our public schools ayo 
doing more for the complete Americanization of the foreign born than 
any other agency or combination of agencies is doing. 

But a note of warning may here be sounded. 

Communistic and other un-American organizations are attempting to 
gain entrance into the schoolroom in order to instill Into the minds of 
our youth a distrust and hatred for the ideals of our Nation and thus 
undermine the home and religious life of America. 

Organized society can not function without the stabilizing and ep- 
nobling influence of the marriage vow, the home, and the church. 

America neglected the alien menace too long for her best interests. 
Those high standards of everyday life and her revered ideals of 
patriotism that have made America what she is to-day have been 
endangered and in some instances damaged, but the damage is not 
irreparable. 

I am not pessimistic. I face the future with confidence that Amer 
ica will meet this emergency as she has successfully met even greater 
emergencies in the past. 

The population of America ig 102,000,000 native born and 15,000,000 
foreign born. I am striving toward the day when the question of birth, 
race, and creed will have been forgotten, the day when the entire story 
of our population may be told in a half dozen words—“ one hundred 
and seventeen millions of Americans.” 

The arrival of that day depends upon the mutual efforts of the one 
hundred and seventeen millions. 

We know the danger. We know efforts emanating from un-American 
sources are attempting to open gaps in the protecting wall of restric- 
tive immigration. 

With calm consideration we must study every charge made against 
the law, and if there be merit in any charge, we must have courage 
to right the wrong, even though the charge may come from an un- 
American and an unpatriotic source, We must also have courage to 
resist the charge that is not justified when examined under the search- 
ing light of true Americanism, which is the uncrystallized and murmur- 
ing expression of organized America, as she endeavors for her own 
protection to locate the roadway of her destiny among the criss- 
crossing bypaths of all nations, 

In dealing with the alien conscience shall be our guide. Where 
dwells the man who would have us harken to any other voice save 
that of conscience? Wherever she may wing her uncertain way it is 
man’s God-given privilege and divinely imposed duty to follow. It 
must not be the conscience of those whose love for their native country 
has not yet been superseded by a love for their adopted country. It 
must not be the conscience of those whose love of race casts dark 
shadows across the path of their duty to America. 

We must hearken to the voice of the conscience of America, and to 
that voice only. 


MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Rxecorp upon the subject of Mexican im- 
migration, including a letter written to me by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
upon the subject of immigration, including a letter written to 
him by the Secretary of Labor. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, some weeks ago the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Box] made a speech on the floor setting forth con- 
ditions on the Mexican border with respect to immigration. 
Among other things, he made statements which led his hearers 
to believe that the Department of Labor, or the Bureau of 
Immigration under that department, had entered into an agree- 
ment with employers of labor in the United States to admit 
laborers from Mexico, and also to permit such Mexicans as 
had illegally entered this country to remain here and that in 
spite of the fact that they had violated our laws by entering 
the United States. 

This presented to me a very serious situation, serious not 
only in so far as it reflected upon the administration of our 
immigration laws, but serious from the standpoint of the citi- 
zenship of this country. Desiring to obtain definite informa- 
tion, I addressed a letter to the Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Hon. Robe Carl White, on the subject, and have received from 
him a reply, and under permission to extend these remarks I 
am now inserting in the Recorp this correspondence. 

The letter of Mr. White not only makes it clear that no such 
agreement or arrangement has been entered into, but it sets 
forth the whole history of Mexican immigration for more than 
a decade past. I believe that all those who are interested in 
maintaining the integrity of American citizenship should read 
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this correspondence. I think that it should be made the basis 
of additional legislation on this subject. 

I can see no reason why Mexicans should be favored over 
uropeans in the matter of immigration. I think that the 2 
per cent quota might well be applied to Mexico as well as it 
is applied to all the nationalities of Europe. 

If it is now, or it should become, true that there is a shortage 
of labor in the United States, no matter in what part of the 
United States it may be, would it not be better from the stand- 
point of American citizenship to supply such shortages from 
those Huropean stocks upon which the population of America is 
based? I have no hesitation in saying that if we need addi- 
tional immigrants, we should derive them from Europe rather 
than from Mexico. I say this in no intended disparagement of 
the Mexicans as Mexicans, but I base my statement on the fact 
that they are in the very nature of things less assimilable into 
our population and institutions than an equal number of Euro- 
peans. At least we should not give the Mexicans the preference 
over our own kith and kin on the other side of the Atlantic. 
We should not limit Europeans to quotas of 2 per cent and give 
almost unlimited quotas to the Mexicans, or at least limited 
only by the literacy tests which are more or less superficial, 
perfunctory, and useless. 

There could be no charge of inconsistency, and certainly not 
of ill-treatment, if we should under our immigration laws place 
Mexicans on the same basis as we do the nationals of 
Europe. 

I hope that the Committee on Immigration will see fit to frame 
and report out a bill covering this subject. I am sure that the 
Congress would be in a mood to pass it and that the people 
of the United States would indorse our action, 
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JUNB 26, 1926. 
Hon. Rope CARL WHITER, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. WuirtsE: I desire to call your attention to speeches by 
Congressman Box, of Texas, made on the floor of Congress and printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, wherein he alleges that the Department 
of Labor has entered into an agreement with employers of labor along 
the. Mexican border, by virtue of which they are permitted to bring in 
Mexican labor and retain in their employ Mexicans already here but 
who have previously gained admission illegally. 

I am a believer in immigration restriction and in law enforcement, 
and I will appreciate it if you will advise me whether an arrangement 
of the nature indicated has been entered into by the department. May 
I ask, also, that you give me a statement as to what the department is 
doing in the way of law enforcement along the Mexican boundary? 

Trusting to hear from you within a few days, and thanking you in 
advance, I am, 


Sincerely yours, CyrEenvus COLB, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFice OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 1, 1926. 
Hon. Cyrenus Coie, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear Mr, Cote: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of June 26 referring to the recent speeches made in Congress and 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Congressman Box, of Texas, 
wherein he severely criticizes the Labor Department for entering into 
what he insists upon terming a gentlemen's agreement with chambers of 
commerce and other employing interests in Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California, by virtue of which he claims thousands of Mexican 
laborers were permitted to enter the United States in violation of 
provisions of the immigration act, the particular charge being that the 
Government officials found 7,000 illegal entrants in the Imperial Valley, 
and instead of deporting them the Labor Department agreed that the 
head tax and visa fees from each of such entrants should be collected 
in installments of $3 per week until the full amount has been collected, 
after which the same is paid to the immigration officials and the alien 
permitted to remain in the United States, 

These statements are very misleading and apparently based upon 
wrong Information. In the first place, neither the bureau nor depart- 
ment has given its approval or sanction to anything bordering on 
what could be called a gentlemen’s agreement, Further, they have 
no knowledge of any conference or dealings had between immigration 
officials and chambers of commerce or employers of labor in the States 
of Arizona, New Mexico, or Texas. 

This entire matter arose out of the bureau and department’s efforts 
to adjust and settle controversies between the citizens of the Imperial 
Valley and immigration officers stationed at the port of Calexico, 
Calif., at which port much difficulty had been encountered in having 
the orders issued by the bureau and department, through the district 
director at Los Angeles, carried out. 

In order to understand the conditions existing along the Mexican 
border and the problems confronting this administration in its en- 
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deavor to secure even a partial enforcement of all immigration laws 
applying to Mexican nationals, it is necessary to review briefly the 
history of Mexican border occurrences for the past several years. 

The sporadic insurrections against President Diaz, of Mexico, as- 
sumed the form of a general revolution about the year 1910. As the 
revolution grew in intensity, thousands of Mexican refugees crowded 
across our border. It was impossible to apply the immigration laws 
to these refugees, and the immigration officials were instructed to admit 
all refugees, as well eas the wounded, applying for medical treatment. 

Mexico remained in the throes of revolution for several years. Presi- 
dent Diaz abdicated and governments came and went. During most 
of the years of the revolutions in Mexico our Army was stationed along 


the border. The National Guard troops were sent to the border from 
time to time and placed under the charge of General Funston. Due 
to conditions in Mexico during these years, immigration lews were 


necessarily inoperative and more or less null and void. ‘To cite one 
instance, on the return of General Pershing from his punitive expedi- 
tion into Mexico February 7, 1917, he brought back with him some 524 
Chinese and over 2,000 Mexican refugees. They were permitted to 
enter without regard to immigration laws or Chinese exclusion laws. 
The immigration records fail to disclose the final disposition of the 
Mexican refugees returning with him, and it seems fair to presume 
they were mostly absorbed among the Mexican population in the United 
States. The Chinese were ordered turned over to the Army as cooks, 
laundrymen, etc., and eventually their admission legalized by act of 
Congress, 

We entered 
response to 


the World War on April 6, 1917. Immediately in 
the demand to “speed up production,” representations 
were made to the department of scarcity of labor in the border States, 
and a demand made for the admission of Mexican agricultural labor. 
Basing his action as a war emergency act, and under authority con- 
tained in the ninth proviso to section 3 of the immigration act of 1917, 
former Secretary of Labor Wilson, under date of June 6, 1917, author- 
ized immigration officers on the Mexican border to admit all agricul- 
tural laborers, specifically waiving the illiteracy test, contract-labor 
clause, and the collection of head tax. 

While the order provided certain rules and regulations under which 
this labor would be admitted, it virtually threw down the bars and 
permitted the free entry of all Mexican labor, as under this authority 
employment agents and emissaries were permitted to either go or 
send into the interior of Mexico for the purpose of recruiting said 
labor. As evidence of this fact, a report recelved from the supervis- 
ing inspector, in charge of the Mexican border, following the promul- 
gation of this order, stated the indications are applications will be 
made between now and next spring for at least 100,000 laborers. 

The original order limited admissions to Mexican labor only and for 
agricultural purposes only. This order was supplemented April 12, 
1918; May 10, 1918; June 12, 1918; July 10, 1918; October 7, 1918; 
January 2, 1919; January 23, 1919; and July 9, 1919. The supple- 
mental orders extended the privileges to other forms of employment, 
such as labor for railroads, construction work on Government jobs, 
lumber workers, mining of all kinds, and, further, extended the privi- 
lege to Canadians. 

The armistice was signed November 11, 1918. Yet these orders 
were not revoked and were permitted to stand until March 1, 1921, 
or three days before the Wilson administration went out of office. 

The supplemental order dated July 9, 1919, contained the following 
clause : 

“Special arrangement with regard to admission of Mexican laborers 
shall continue in force until the ratification of the treaty of peace, but 
not later than January 1, 1920.” 


Which if carried out would have terminated the original and all 
supplemental orders on said date. However, on February 12, 1920, 


the following order was issued ; 


“Pending action by Congress on proposed legislation in re admis- 
sion of laborers for agricultural pursuits, to meet conditions such as 
are claimed to exist In States on the northern and southern borders 
and in the State of Florida, you are hereby directed until further in- 
structed to put in force on said borders and in the State of Florida 
the regulations existing January 1, 1920, relating to the admission of 
laborers in States on southern borders and in Florida.” 

This permitted the importation of labor for agricultural work and 
certain kinds of work on railroads; also in coal mines and for other 
delimited purposes. 

The order of February 12, 1920, renewed the previous regulations 
pending action by Congress, and in a memorandum by the Assistant 
Secretary, Louis F. Post, dated April 12, 1920, it is stated this renewal 
was made at the request of a delegation of United States Senators and 
Congressmen, who had waited upon the Secretary of Labor for that 
purpose a few days before the aforesaid renewal, and the said Assist- 
ant Secretary, on same date, issued the following order: 

“Until further aciion by Congress or by the Secretary of Labor 
regarding admission of laborers for agricultural pursuits, agricultural 
laborers from Mexico and Canada shall be admitted temporarily during 
the sugar-beet seasons of 1920, for the exclusive purpose of cultivating 
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and barvesting sugar-beet crops in the States of Colorado, Wyoming, 
I tah, Iowa, and Nebraska. For the admission and return of such 
laborers the regulations now in force under the Secretary’s order of 
February 12, 1920, shall be ‘adapted and applied.” 

As stated above, these orders were not rescinded until March 1, 1921, 
which order -was promulgated to the field forces by telegraph on March 
2, 1921, wherein they were instructed: 

“By order of Secretary dated 1st instant all importations and 
engagements of aliens under department's exceptions discontinued abso- 
lutely effective close 2d instant. Call upon all employers to return all 
aliens so imported or engaged or transferred to them who appear of 
record to be now in their employ.” 

While departmental orders were limiting in character, yet the records 
disclose that almost all kinds of labor was admitted, such as “ marble 
and stone cutters, wood cutters, miners, and lumbermen.” It appears to 
have been taken for granted that the general orders excepted agri- 
cultural laborers of every nationality and for all kinds of industries 
and occupations. Under these orders men were imported into virtually 
every part of our country. As a result of these orders, the railroads, 
cotton raisers, beet raisers, as well as other interests formed regular 
organizations for the purpose of bringing in labor. 

While the immigration records contain partial lists of allens ad- 
mitted under these orders and show many of them as having been 
returned, yet it is impossible to state how many thousands were never 
returned, but remained in this country. In addition to the Mexicans 
presenting themselves at our regular ports of entry for admission 
the years these orders were in force and effect, many thou- 
across the border, without inspection, at places other 
than ports of entry. The borders were not guarded, and all they had to 
do was walk a hundred yards or so from any of our ports of entry 
and cross without molestation. As one of our officers, who lived and 
worked on the border during all these years, expressed it: “I would 
hate to guess at the number coming in illegally during the years of 
revolution in Mexico and prior to the establishment of the immigra- 
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making a careful study of conditions, the chief supervisor reported 
that no criticism was to be found with the manner in which the immj- 
gration officers were enforcing the law, but that, if anything, there 
should be a tightening up, rather than a letting down, of the bars. 
He did find, however, that some of the border patrol officers were op- 
erating illegally in that they were returning Mexicans across the border 
without warrant of law and he issued instructions to such officers that 
they must conform to the law in the pursuance of their duties. 

In order that he might become acquainted with the nature of the 
grievance voiced by the interests in that section he attended a Meeting 
of the chamber of commerce and learned that the principal cause for 
compiaint was based upon the unlawful procedure which had been fol. 
lowed by the border-patrol officers, although it was apparent that 
there was dissatisfaction because of the attempt being made at more 
stringent law enforcement at the ports of entry. They were advised 
that the bureau and department intended to continue with the policy 
upon which it had embarked and that if they desired labor they must 
find it among American citizens or aliens lawfully in the country; 
that under no circumstances would aliens be admitted unless they con 
formed strictly to the requirements of law. Being confronted with this 


_condition, the persons concerned joined interests and agreed among 


themselves to endeavor to persuade aliens in that section to return to 
Mexico and apply for admission in the regular manner. They were 
given to understand that any aliens seeking to return would not be 
favored in any respect whatsoever and would be refused admission if 
they were found to be inadmissible under any feature of the immigra- 
tion laws. To assist the aliens in complying with the law the employers 
entered into an arrangement with them to permit of their acquiring a 
sufficient sum to secure an immigration visa at a cost of $10 per 
person and to pay the head tax of $8. The Immigration Service was 
not a party to any such transaction, and the alien, after he had ac- 
quired the sum necessary, was compelled to return to Mexico to secure 
his immigration visa from the American consular officer, it being im 
possible for any alien to obtain an immigration visa in the United 


tion border patrol, but I do know that for those admitted legally | States; and after he had obtained this document it then became neces 
many, many times that number crossed without examination. In | 8ary for him to apply in the regular manner at an immigration station. 
fact, the enforcement of the immigration laws during all these years | Obviously, upon making application in such manner, he could only be 
was a faree, pure and simple.” The {mmigration records show at | treated the same as all other aliens applying for admission to the 
the time the orders were rescinded, namely, March 2, 1921, there | United States. It should be repeated that the Immigration Service 


were many thousands of Mexican laborers in this country who had 
been admitted pursuant to said orders, or who had entered without 
inspection. 

It was with this situation the present administration was confronted 
when it came into power on March 4, 1921. Mexicans and other 
aliens unlawfully in the country were to be found almost everywhere, 
but the number of such Mexicans was greater in the southern tler 
of States. The Mexicans, accustomed as they had been to practically 
free entry, naturally did not take kindly to any restrictions placed 
upon their admissions, and this same feeling of resentment was found 
to exist among many employers of Mexican labor in the United States. 
And because our illiteracy test, contract labor, and head tax features 
of the immigration law had for 80 many years been inoperative, it 


was not a party to the arrangement mentioned. 

It is common knowledge that there are thousands of Mexican aliens 
in southern California, as well as in other States, who have no legal 
right to remain. The number is only problematical. The Government 
has no record and can obtain no record of aliens of this class, as well 
as those of other nationalities, without some method of registration. 
The Secretary of Labor in his annual report for the last several years 
has recommended to Congress a registration law, but so far his recom- 
mendations have not been enacted into law. 

Practically coincident with the inauguration into office of the present 
administration, this department centered the efforts of the Immigra- 
tion Service upon ridding the country of aliens considered to be most 
undesirable, particularly criminals, public charges, and those who enter 


was extremely difficult at the outset to educate our officers to a more tained views inimical to our institutions. The assertion is made, with 
strict enforcement of the immigration laws. In fact, it was not unti] | OUt fear of successful contradiction, that practically the entire appro- 
the border-patrol service came into being, on July 1, 1924, that the | Priation, allotted by Congress for the enforcement of the immigra- 
burenu and department were able to make any appreciable headway tion laws, could have been expended in ridding the country of Mexicans, 


toward the enforcement of the immigration laws along the Mexican 
border. 

When the organization was finally effected and the officers had be- 
come accustomed to the administration’s policy of strict enforcement, 
and honest effort was made by them at practically every port on the 
Mexican border to carry out this policy. This changed policy, natu- 
rally, affected the interests in several of the Southern States which 
had been accustomed to obtain Mexican labor ad. lib., and many pro- 
tests were received from these various Interests. In the face of this, 
however, the department adhered to its policy and the officers, for the 
most part, began to make an earnest and sincere effort to enforce the 
law on the Mexican boundary. The officer in charge at Calexico, Calif., 
and the officers serving under him, however, did not enforce the law in 
a manner satisfactory to the bureau and the department, and, conse- 
quently, several changes in the personnel were effected, including the 
transfer to another station of the inspector in charge and assignment 
of another officer in his place. Hardly had these officers begun their 
duties at Calexico before a storm of protest arose because of their en- 
deavors to enforce the law, and some of the newspapers were extremely 
bitter in their criticism, some of them charging the officer in charge 
as being arbitrary, dictatorial, and unduly strict and the threat was 
made, quite openly, that an effort would be made to have the district 
director at Los Angeles, who has charge of that district, and the 
officer in charge at Calexico, impeached and run out of California. 

In order that the bureau and department might obtain an authentic 
report concerning existing conditions in that district, the chief super- 
visor of the Immigration Service was sent to Calexico to make inquiry 
with respect thereto and went forward under instructions that no 
changes were to be made in procedure, which had for its object rigorous 
enforcement of law. After spending several weeks at Calexico and 


and other aliens, who had been admitted, practically without reserva- 
tion or restriction, by the previous administration, or who had entered 
without inspection across our unprotected borders. However, the de- 
partment in its administration of the Immigration Service sought to 
divert available funds into channels where they would best protect 
our institutions and serve the interests of the taxpayers of this coun- 
try. Therefore, there could be no apparent justifiable excuse for cen- 
tering the activities of the service upon ridding the country of aliens 
who, in many instances, though unlawfully here, were self-supporting 
and law-abiding, and leaving unmolested the aliens who infested our 
penal and charitable institutions or who sought to undermine the pillars 
of our Government. 

However, these efforts were nullified to some extent by the fact that 
no adequate control of the border situation existed, as the force per- 
mitted only of guarding the principal ports of entry, leaving the outly 
ing points unprotected. With the establishment of the border patrol 
on July 1, 1924, a diligent effort was made to protect our borders 
against further illegal entries. The results obtained in this regard are 
gratifying and are all that could be accomplished with the available 
personnel and appropriations. At the same time this was being done, 
the bureau and department continued their efforts to rid the country 
of the most undesirable type. This was not, however, to the exchision 
of deporting aliens who had effected illegal entry. The officers, par- 
ticularly those in the Southern States, continued to apprehend and 
deport aliens, principally Mexicans, who had entered under the wide- 
open regulations heretofore existing and across the unprotected border. 
When, therefore, employers of alien laborers attempted to induce the 
aliens in their employ, who were unlawfully in the country, to return 
to their native country and apply for lawful admission to this country, 
naturally the department could oppose no reasonable objection thereto. 
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And in this effort the bureau and department naturally welcomed the 
peration extended by all citizens and organizations, 

It is true that the unlawful presence of these aliens in the country 
might have been ascertained had there been available a sufficient force 
of officers to make constant investigations in that particular section, 
hut what is true of that particular section applies with almost equal 
force to every section of the United States. 

not available for that purpose, nor could they be withdrawn from 
other border sections or places without leaving such points open and 
neglecting districts where, in some instances, there was even greater 
need for their operation. 

It should be emphasized that the officers at Calexico were given 
instructions to continue to enforce the law to the best of their ability 
and the border patrol officers in that district were assigned and 
instructed to guard the border against the unlawful entry of aliens, 
and the reports which have been received show conclusively that never 
pefore in the history of the Immigration Service has there been a more 
striet enforcement of law in the Imperial Valley than now prevails, 

\s an illustration of the efforts which are now being made by this 
administration to effect the deportation of Mexicans unlawfully in the 
country, as compared with made by the previous administra- 
tion, 1,601 aliens of that nationality were deported during the six 
months of the present fiscal compared with 846 Mexicans 
the entire fiscal 1920, the last fiscal year in 
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which the previous administration was in power. 
Cordially yours, 


year 


Rove CarL WHITEs, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, ScHAFER] 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
intended to confine my remarks to the resolution now pending 
before the Committee on the Judiciary with reference to the 
Fenning matter. As the committee up to the present moment 
has not reported to the House, I will not discuss the merits 
of the case at this time. I sincerely hope that the House will 
not adjourn until the Judiciary Committee has reported and 
the House has taken action on their report. The Members of 
this House can not go back to their districts and look the 
ex-service men, including the disabled veterans, in the face 
after failing to act upon the Fenning matter, and say that it 
was more important to adjourn and return to their constitu- 
ents to discuss political questions. That is all that I will say 
at this time regarding the Fenning matter. After the committee 
has reported I shall discuss the merits of the case. If there is 
any Member who feels that he should vote to adjourn before 
the House has considered the Fenning matter, I suggest that 
if he has not done so he should read the testimony taken before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, and the District subcommittee. 

I shall now direct my remarks to a matter which apparently 
is not coming before the House for a vote at this session. 
When the Federal employees retirement bill was before the 
House for consideration under limited debate, I stated that the 
bill being considered was no credit to Congress because the 
original bill as reported by unanimous vote of the committee 
has been so drastically amended that the cost to the Govern- 
ment would be less than the present cost. 

I voted for the bill, feeling confident that the Senate would 
do justice to these faithful employees and pass the bill with 
the more liberal provisions as originally reported by the Civil 
Service Committee of the House. The Senate did pass a bill 
almost identical with the original House bill as reported by the 
committee. On account of the action of the House conferees 
we are precluded from voting upon this measure. I am confi- 
dent that if the House had an opportunity to be recorded on a 
record vote upon the original bill as reported almost identical 
with the bill as passed by the Senate, 90 per cent of the mem- 
bership of the House would vote for the bill which passed the 
Senate. What have we come to under this administration? 
Clearly, if we have not come to a political autocracy, we are 
close to it. I am one of those who believe that the legislative 
branch of the Government should legislate free from control 
and domination by the executive branch. It seems that the 
White House spokesman in the name of economy decrees that 
the retirement bill as passed by the Senate shall not be enacted 
into law. The leadership of the Republican Party now in con- 
trol of the House bows to the mandate of the spokesman, and 
therefore the Members of the House will not have an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon legislation which a great majority of the 
Members desire to enact. The legislation amending the World 
War veterans’ act was reported from the Committee on World 
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War Veterans’ Legislation with a unanimous vote, but before 
the House had opportunity even to vote upon it, with very 
limited debate, with no chance of making apy amendment, 
many beneficial provisions were stricken from the bill to follow 
the economy program of the spokesman. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the statement of 
my colleague from New York [Mr. Fisn}. I sympathize with 
him, but I have no sympathy with the Republican membership 
whose votes caused this House to be a mere cat’s-paw and 
rubber stamp for the White House spokesman. At the early 
part of the session the rules which gave to the membership of 
the House some control over the committees were emasculated 
by the vote of Republican Members. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Of course, even if that rule 
to discharge a committee were left as it was, it would not solve 
this present situation. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Not entirely, but they should have changed 
the rules so that the membership of this legislative body would 
not have to be a cat’s-paw and rubber stamp for the little 
clique that dominates and says when legislation shall be re- 
ported by the committee and when the House shall consider 
it and how it shall be considered. 

The first legislation we had before us when we assembled 
was the tax reduction bill, truly, as stated by our colleague 
from Virginia, the rich man’s bill. Plenty of opportunity was 
given to consider that legislation, mainly in the interest of men 
of great wealth and monopolies. This tax reduction bill was 
passed, the White House spokesman favoring same. Farm- 
relief legislation was not enacted because of opposition of the 
spokesman. Most of the Republican Members from the great 
farming districts of the West are on the band wagon of the 
White House spokesman on legislation in the interest of the 
great industries and monopolies, but when they want some 
reciprocity and support for legislation which the farmers were 
asking for they did not get any support from the White House 
spokesman. Republican Members from Iowa and the other 
western farming States made a fight on the floor of the House 
for the passage of the Haugen bill. After that bill was de- 
feated we still find them on the band wagon. Only to-day we 
find the distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] com- 
ing to the defense of the Republican Party, which has not done 
a thing for the farmers of the great West and of his State as 
yet. 

The House should not adjourn until action has been taken 
on the conduct of the Pennsylvania primary campaign. Mem- 
bers of the House have stated they sincerely hope if Mr. Var 
is elected to the Senate that the Senate should refuse to seat 
him. 

If the evidence warrants the Senate refusing to seat Mr. VARe 
if he is elected, as it apparently does, then these facts justify 
his expulsion from membership in this House. I believe that 
the Republican leadership of this House should have before 
this time brought in a resolution providing for a report to the 
House by a proper committee as to whether or not the House 
should take action upon Mr. Vare’s right to continue as a Mem- 
ber in view of the startling revelations brought to light by the 
Senate investigating committee. Big business and monopoly is 
in the saddle as never before. These Pennsylvania financial 
angels expended millions of dollars in the senatorial primary 
contest, knowing well that they would reap a bountiful return 
on their investment. Their investment was safe no matter to 
which Republican candidate’s campaign expenses they con- 
tributed, as each one of the three candidates running on the 
Republican ticket was vociferating their allegiance to the poli- 
cies and principles of the Coolidge administration. According 
to the testimony before the Senate one of the angels contribut- 
ing to the slush fund $125,000 was a man named Greenfield, 
and one of the members of the senatorial investigating com- 
mittee asked the witness how this man could contribute that 
amount of ‘money to the campaign fund, and the witness replied, 
“He is a rich man; he raised many thousands of dollars for 


the Jewish welfare work, and $3,000,000 for the sesquicen- 
tennial,” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 


Mr. SCHAFFER. I would ask for two additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SCHAFER. It may be interesting to note that this 
exposition held in Philadelphia was subsidized by the people’s 
money to the amount of several millions of dollars. 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does not the gentleman think it 
is lucky they did not steal the Liberty Bell while they were 
at it? 

Mr. SCHAFER. The distinguished leader of the Pennsyl- 
vania machine who successfully ran for the Senate in the pri- 
mury appeared to be the power behind the appropriation of 
the subsidy for the susquicentennial at the expense of the 
taxpayers of the Nation. 

In closing I wish again to urge that if Members have not 
read the Fenning testimony that they ought to read it without 
any delay, and I feel confident that a great majority will 
reach a conclusion not to adjourn until the House has taken 
action on the Fenning matter. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
has again expired. 

AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. GREEN of lows. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the order 
of the House heretofore made, I move to suspend the rules 
and puss the bill H. R. 10277, being a bill to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act. 

The SPEAKBPR. The gentleman from Towa moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 10277. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 802 of the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act Is amended, to take effect as of May 19, 1924, to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 302. (a) A veteran may receive the benefits to which he is enti 
tled by application claiming the benefits of this act, filed with the Sec- 
retary of War, if he is serving in, or his last service was with, the 
military forces; or filed with the Secretary of the Navy, if he is serving 
in, or his last service was with, the naval forces. 

“(b) Such application shall be made and filed on or before January 
1, 1928, (1) personally by the veteran, or (2) in case physical or 
mental incapacity prevents the making or filing of a personal applica- 
tion, then by such representative of the veteran and in such manner 
as may be by regulations prescribed. An application made by a person 
other than the representative authorized by any such regulation, or not 
filed on or before January 1, 1928, shall be held void. If the veteran 
dies after the application is made and before it is filed, it may be filed 
by any person. 

“(c) If the veteran dies after the application is made, it shall be 
yalid if the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
case may be, finds that it bears the bona fide signature of the appli- 
eant, discloses an intention to claim the benefits of this act on behalf 
of the veteran, and is filed on or before January 1, 1928, whether or 
not the veteran is alive at the time it is filed. If the veteran dies 
and payments are made to his dependents under Title VI, and there- 
after a valid application is filed under this section, then if the 
adjusted service credit of the veteran igs more than $50, payment shall 
be made in accordance with Title V, less any amounts already paid 
under Title VI. 

“(d) The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall 
jointly make any regulations necessary to the efficient administration 
of the provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 2. Section 303 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 808. (a) As soon as practicable after the receipt of a valid 
application the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
case may be, shall transmit to the Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau (hereinafter in this act referred to as the director) the 
application and a certificate setting forth— 

“(1) That a valid application has been received; 

“(2) That the applicant is a veteran; 

“(3) His name and address ; 

“(4) The date and place of his birth; and 

“(5) The amount of his adjusted service credit. 

“(b) Upon receipt of such certificate the director shall proceed to 
extend to the veteran the benfits provided for in Title TV or V.” 

Sec, 8. (a) Section 808 of such act is amended, to take effect as of 
May 19, 1924, to read as follows: 

“Sec, 308. No sum payable under this act to a veteran or his de- 
pendents, or to his estate, or to any beneficiary named under Title V, 
no adjusted service certificate, and no proceeds of any loan made on 
such certificate shall be subject to attachment, levy, or seizure under 
any legal or equitable process, or to national or State taxation, and no 
deductions on account of any indebtedness of the veteran to the United 
States shall be made from the adjusted service credit or from any 
amounts due under this act.” 

(b) As used in this section the term “ original credit” means the 
amount of the adjusted service credit computed under the World War 
adjusted compensation act before its amendment by this act, less 
amounts deducted on account of any indebtedness of the veteran to the 
United States, and the term “new credit” means the amount of the 
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adjusted service credit computed under such act as amended by this 
act without such deduction. 

(c) If the veteran is alive at the time of the enactment of this act 
and the benefits of the World War adjusted compensation act have been 
extended to him, then any excess of the new credit over the origina! 
credit shall be considered as if it were a separate adjusted service credit 
and the benefits of such act shall be extended in respect thereof accord. 
ing to the terms of such act as amended by this act. 

(d) If the veteran has died before the enactment of this act and 
before making application under section 302 of the World War adjusted 
compensation act, then if any part of the original credit has been psig 
to the dependents of the veteran, any remaining part shall be paid as 
provided in Title VI of such act as amended by this act, and any excess 
of the new credit over the original credit shall be paid in cash in 
lump sum to the dependents as provided in Title VI of such act as 
amended by this act. 

(e) If the veteran has died before the enactment of this act after 
having made application, then-— 

(1) If the original credit was not over $50 and the new credit is not 
over $50, payment shall be made as provided in subdivision (a). 

(2) If the original credit was not over $50 and the new credit is 
over $50, then the face value of an adjusted service certificate computed 
on the basis of the new credit shall be paid to the beneficiary named: 
or if the beneficiary died before the veteran and no new beneficiary was 
named, or if no beneficiary was named in the application, then to the 
estate of the veteran. If in any such case any payments have already 
been made to the veteran or his dependents, the amount of such pay 
ments shall be deducted from the face value of the adjusted seryico 
certificate, 

(3) If the original credit was over $50, then the face value of an 
adjusted service certificate computed on the basis of the excess of the 
new credit over the original credit shall be paid as provided in para- 
graph (2) of this subdivision. 

(f) Wherever under this act or the World War adjusted compensa- 
tion act it is provided that payment shall be made by the Director ot 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau to the estate of any decedent, 
such payment, if not over $500, may, under regulations prescribed by 
the director, be made to the persons found by him to be entitled thereto, 
without the necessity of compliance with the requirements of law in 
respect of the administration of such estate. 

Sec. 4. (a) Such act is amended by adding after section 809 a new 
section to read as follows: 


“ FINALITY OF DECISIONS 


“Sec. 310. The decisions of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the director, on all matters within their respective juris- 
dictions under the provisions of this act (except the duties vested in 
them by Title VII) shall be final and conclusive. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 236 of the Revised Statutes as amended, the 
Comptroller General of the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed fo allow credit in the accounts of the disbursing officers of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau for all payments authorized by the 
director, heretofore or hereafter made from moneys appropriated for 
earrying out the provisions of this act, except payments made under 
authority of section 701, payments under which section shall be con- 
tinued to be settled without regard to the provisions of this section.” 

(b) Section 305 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Spc, 305. Immediately upon the enactment of this act the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall ascertain the indi- 
viduals who are veterans as defined in section 2, and, as to each vet- 
eran, the number of days of oversea service and of home service, as 
defined in section 2, for which he is entitled to receive adjusted 
service credit.” 

Sec. 5. Section 501 of such act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following, to take effect as of May 19, 1924: 

“In the case of any veteran whose age at the time of making appli- 
cation is over 75 years, a certificate shall not be issued but the full 
amount of his adjusted service credit shall be paid to him in cash in a 
lump sum immediately upon the award of the claim, except that if he 
has died after making application and before payment has been made 
to him, the amount of his adjusted service credit shall be paid in cash 
to the beneficiary named, or, if the beneficiary died before the veteran 
and no new beneficiary was named or if no beneficiary was named in 
the application, then to the estate of the veteran,” 

Src. 6. Section 503 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 503. No certificate issued or right conferred under the pro- 
visions of this title shall, except as provided in section 502, be nego- 
tiable or assignable or serve as security for a loan. Any negotiation, 
assignment, or loan made in violation of any provision of this section 
shall be held void. If any person is named as beneficiary by the vet- 
eran as a consideration for the making of a loan to the veteran by 
such person or any other person, such naming shall be void. Any 
person who accepts an assignment of a certificate or receives a certifi- 
cate as security for a loan contrary to the provisions of this title, or 
who makes a loan to a veteran in consideration of the naming by the 
veteran of such person or any other person as beneficiary, shall be 
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guilty of a misdemeanor and shall upon conviction thereof be fined 
not more than $500 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both.” 
Section 601 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 601. If the veteran has died before making application under 
section 302, or, if entitled to receive adjusted service pay, 
after making application but before he has received payment under 
Title IV, then the amount of his adjusted service credit shall (as soon 
as practicable after receipt of an application in accordance with the 
provisions of section 604, but not before March 1, 1925) be paid to 
his dependents, in the following order of preference: 

“(1) To the widow ; 

“(2) If no widow entitled to payment, then to the children, share 
and share alike; 





Sec. 7. 


“(3) If no widow or children entitled to payment, then to the 
mother; 
“(4) If no widow, children, or mother, entitled to payment, then 


to the father.” 

Sec. 8. Section 602 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 602. (a) No payment under section 601 shall be made to a 
widow if she has remarried before making application, or if at the 
time of the death of the veteran was living apart from him by reason 
of her own willful act; nor unless dependent at the time of the death 
of the veteran or at any time thereafter and before January 2, 1928. 
The widow shall be presumed to have been dependent at the time 
of the death of the veteran upon a showing of the marital co- 
habitation, 

“(b) Payment under section 601 shall be made to a child if (1) 

under 18 years of age at the time of the death of the veteran, or (2) 
at any time thereafter and before January 2, 1928, incapable of self- 
support by reason of mental or physical defect. 
No payment under section 601 shafl be made to a mother or 
father unless dependent at the time of the death of the veteran or 
at any time thereafter and before January 2, 1928. If at the time 
of the death of the veteran or at any time thereafter and before 
January 2, 1928, the mother is unmurried or over 60 years of age, or 
the father is over 60 years of age, such mother or father, respectively, 
shall be presumed to be dependent.” 

Sec. 9. Seetion 605 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 605. (a) As soon as practicable after the receipt of a valid 
application the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as 
the case may be, shall transmit to the director the application and a 
certificate setting forth— 

“(1) That a valid application has been received ; 

“(2) The name and address of the applicant; 

“(3) That the individual upon whom the applicant bases his claim 
to payment was a veteran; 

“(4) The name of such veteran and the date and place of his birth; 
and 

“(5) The amount of the adjusted service credit of the veteran. 

“(b) Upon receipt of such certificate the director shall proceed to 
extend to the applicant the benefits provided in this title if the 
director finds that the applicant is the dependent entitled thereto.” 

Sec, 10. Section 607 of such act is amended by striking out “and” 
at the end of subdivision (b), by striking out the period at the end 


te) 


of subdivision (c) and inserting a semicolon and the word “and,” 
and by adding after subdivision (c) a new subdivision to read as 


follows: 

“(d) The term ‘ widow’ includes widower.” 

Sec. 11. Title VI of such act amended by 
thereof a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 608. If the veteran died while in the service and before 
July 1, 1919, and if an adjusted service credit has been or is, after 
this section takes effect, certified to the director, then the sum of 
$60 shall be paid in a lump sum to the dependents of such veteran 
in the same manner as is provided in sections 601 and 602 of this 
act.”’ 

Sec. 12, This act shall not invalidate any payments made or appll- 
cations received under the World War adjusted compensation act 
before the enactment of this act. "ayments under awards hereto- 
fore ov hereafter made shall be made to the dependent entitled thereto 
regardless of change in status, unless another dependent establishes 
to the satisfaction of the director a priority of preference under 
such act as amended by this act. Upon the establishment of such 
preference the remaining installments shall be paid to such depend- 
ent, but in no case shall the total payments under Title VI of such 
act (except section 608) exceed the adjusted service credit of the 
veteran. 

Sec. 18. Title VII of such act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 704. Whoever falsely makes, forges, counterfeits, or alters, 
or causes or procures to be made, forged, counterfeited, or altered, or 
willingly aids or assists in falsely making, forging, counterfeiting, or 
altering an adjusted service certificate issued under authority of this 
act, or whoever passes, utters, publishes, or seils, or attempts to pass, 
utter, publish, or sell, any such false, forged, counterfeited, or altered 


is 


adding at the end 
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certificate, with intent to defraud the United States or any person, or 
whoever has in possession any such falsely made, forged, counterfeited, or 
altered certificate, with intent to unlawfully the same, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 and imprisonment not 
more 15 years, The Secretary o7 the Treasury is hereby author- 
direct and the Seeret Service Division of the Treasury 
to detect, arrest, and deliver inte the custody of the 
States marshal having jurisdiction any person persons 
violating any of the provisions of this section,” 


use 


than 
to 
Department 
United 


ized use 


or 


Sec. 14. Title VII of such act is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section to take effect as of May 19, 1924 
read as follows: 


, and te 


“Sec. 705. 


Whenever it appears to the director, by evidence clear 
to him, that any adjusted service certificate has, 
without bad faith upon the part of the person entitled to payment 
thereon, been lost, destroyed, wholly or in part, or so defaced as to 
impair its value to the rightful holder, and such adjusted service 
certificate is identified by number and description, the director shall 
under such regulations and with such restrictions as to time and 
retention for security or otherwise as he may prescribe, issue a 
duplicate thereof of like value in all respects to the original certificate 
and so marked as to show the original number of the certificate lost, 
destroyed, or defaced, and the date thereof. The lawful holder of such 
certificate who makes application for a duplicate shall surrender the 
original, if existing, or so much thereof as may remain and shall file 
in the United States Veterans’ Bureau a bond in a penal sum of the 
face value of such lost, destroyed, or defaced certificate, with two good 
and sufficient securities, residents of the United States, to be approved 
by the director, with condition to indemnify and save harmless the 
United States from any claim upon such lost, destroyed, or defaced 
certificate.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Iowa for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLurer| for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, If there have been any 
objections to this bill except on the part of some gentlemen 
who think it does not go quite far enough—and I am inclined 
to think so myself—-I have never heard it. The purpose of 
this bill was to enable a number of persons who were justly 
entitled to the benefits of the adjusted compensation bill, but 
were deprived of those benefits by reason of the operation 
of certain technicalities under the language of the original b‘ll 
to receive those benefits, and we have attempted to provide for 
nearly all of those who have suffered in that way. 

Perhaps the most important changes, although I do not know 
whether it is the one that will cost the most money, is that 
with reference to applications. The Comptroller General ruled 
that where a veteran had executed an application but died be- 
fore a claim was filed the application was not valid. Under 
the bill we now present if a veteran executed the anplication, 
even in an informal way, but sufficient to show that it was 
his intention to apply for it anc the document was signed, it 
will be valid even though he dies before it is filed, and his 
beneficiaries will receive the full benefits of the law. 

Another provision made by the bill is with reference to 
deductions which were made under the orders of the Comptroller 
General on account of indebtedness to the United States. A 
large number of the. veterans while in the service had charged 
against them items for loss of equipment, loss of clothing, and 
sometimes the loss of a rifle, or things of that kind, and of 
course there were occasional charges of actual money losses. 
But those were very few. The committee came to the conclu- 
sion that in the first place, so far as the cost of equipment 
was concerned, it was absolutely impossible for the veteran 
to show at this late date that it was not lost by reason of 
any fault on his part, and in most cases it was not; and 
furthermore the tims taken up in the adjustment of accounts 
of that kind would cost more than the amounts involved; so 
that it was decicged by the committee that these amounts ought 
not to be deducted. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 


and satisfactory 


the 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 
Mr. HARDY. In some cases there were overpayments of 
the veteran’s accounts. That has heretofore been charged 


against the bonus. Now no charge can be held against it? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Of course, if the party has been over- 

paid and under the ordinary law the right would exist in favor 

of the Government, the Government can bring sult against him. 
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That is not eut off here, but it can not be deducted from the 
allowance under the bill. 

Mr. HARDY. But they could not charge that against the 
compensation allowed under this bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yleld? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I know that the amount fs not large; 
but referring to a case like that mentioned by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Harpy], if a soldier really owes the Gov- 
ernment through overpayment, I do not see why it should not be 
adjusted through this service certificate. I think we are going 
rather far. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We are simply exempting this from 
his debts, as in the case of pensions. It has always been the 
rule that a soldier’s pension was exempt. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Here is a payment to be made by the 
Government of the United States. It has always been the 
policy of the Government when it makes a payment, if there 
ore any legal offsets, to deal with those offsets, and it is the 
duty of the Comptroller General to take into account those off- 
sets. Of course, if the indebtedness is not legal, it should not 
be counted; but if the indebtedness is just, it seems to me we 
are going too far to adopt a provision of this kind. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We do not exclude the debt or set it aside. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. The debt is not wiped out by 
reason of this bill. That is a mistake to draw that inference. 
We do not do that. 

Another provision is with reference to the finality of the deci- 
sions made by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy with reference to the right of the veteran's beneficiaries 
or the veteran himself to receive the benefits of this law. The 
committee thought it best to confer on the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy and the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau the final and exclusive authority in matters aris- 
ing under their respective jurisdictions. A conflict has arisen 
between those various officers and the Comptroller General in 
many respects. Sometimes it has been a conflict of law and 
sometimes a conflict of fact. But in all events each one of these 
departments has a complete force to determine these matters, 
and the committee thought it was not best to have another 
force in review. 

Then there are a few veterans over 75 years of age that were 
not taken care of in the original bill. There is a provision in 
this bill to pay them what is due them in cash. There is also a 
provision with reference to loan sharks. I pass it over as un- 
important. I doubt if there will be any occasion to use it. 

With reference to dependents, I think I ought to speak per- 
haps more fully, for the reason that Members may not other- 
wise understand the provisions of the bill. 

Section 602 of the original act has been entirely rewritten in 
section 8 of the bill to restate the policy concerning dependency. 
Any language which might tend to indicate that a showing of 
dependency upon the veteran is required has been eliminated. 
In some cases there must be a showing of dependency, but the 
difference is this: That without this bill the applicants were 
required to show that they were depemlent upon the veteran 
prior to his death and had been receiving something from him 
for their support. In a very large number of cases it was abso- 
lutely impossible for them to make that showing. They can 
now show that they are in need; that they are dependent, in 
fact; that they need this money, and that is all it is necessary 
for them to show. All that it is necessary for them to show 
under the bill as now written is a condition of general depend- 
ency and a need for the money. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit, where a 
father or mother is over 60 years of age dependency is pre- 
sumed, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is presumed under the bill as now 
written. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Heretofore dependency on the part of the 
father or mother has never been presumed? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And it had to be proven? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is one of the amendments which is 
found on page 9, subdivision (c) of this act, in section 8. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I thank the gentleman for the sugges- 
tion. I might add also that if the mother is unmarried she is 
presumed to be dependent. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. If the mother should be under 60 
and the father is 60 years of age or over, the father is then 
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presumed to be dependent? Is that it? He would then come 
in as a dependent? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think that is the case, although I 
would have to look at the section in order to answer that 
positively. 

There is also a provision with reference to the first 60 days 
of service. The act of 1918 did not permit payment of the $60 
bonus to persons who died in the service. Inasmuch as under 
the World War adjusted compensation act a deduction of 60 
days was made in the computation of the adjusted service credit 
of all veterans, including those who died in the service, this 
latter class was consequently discriminated against—those who 
died in the service in the application of original adjusted sery- 
ice act. We have removed that discrimination. That is all I 
care to say at this time. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I would like to have the gentleman 
explain section 602. It may be all right, but it is not clear to 
me, and I do not want to get into the same jam I got into 
with reference to the two cases to which I called the chair- 
than’s attention the other day. The bill provides: 


Nor unless dependent at the time of the death of the veteran or at 
any time thereafter and before January 2, 1928. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will remember that 
date is the time when the original bill expired. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. But the point I am raising is this: 
In the two cases to which I called your attention the other day 
the applications were made out, but they did not get to Wash- 
ington in time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. An insurance application or a de- 
pendency application ? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. A compensation application; as I 
understand it, a general application. r 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the application were prepared and 
signed by the soldier it would not make any difference, under 
this bill, whether it was filed before he died or not. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The point I was making was this: 
Will the widow have to prove that she is dependent at this 
time? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Unless she is over 60 years of age or 
unless she is unmarried she will have to show a condition of 
need. She will not have to show that she was dependent upon 
the soldier before the time of his death or that he was giving 
her any assistance, but she will have to show a condition of 
need at this time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman will permit, the bill pro- 
vides that— 


the widow shall be presumed to have been dependent at the tinre of 
the death of the veteran upon a showing of the marital cohabitation. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is true. I thought the gentle- 
man was asking with reference to the mother. Was the gen- 
tleman asking with reference to a widow? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The statement made by the gentle- 
man from Oregon is correct, and I am obliged to him for the 
correction. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I thought that was the construction, 
but I did not want to have another misunderstanding. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Oregon is en- 
tirely right. I did not understand the gentleman's question. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Section 705 provides that in case a soldier 
should lose his certificate, he must give a bond in order to 
secure a duplicate. It seems to me there are thousands of 
soldiers not able to give a bond. It seems to me that if they 
should make an affidavit to the effect that they had lost their 
certificate that would be sufficient and that this provision 
will work a hardship on thousands of soldiers who perhaps 
can not give a bond. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman from 
Tllinois that the committee did not think so. 

Mr. HAWLEY. A soldier can easily get a surety bond at a 
very low rate to cover this. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the difficulty would be in getting a 
surety company to issue the bond. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There would be no risk in it. and I 
do not think there would be any trouble about getting a bond. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it would work a hardship on a 
great many soldiers to require them to give bonds. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They can give the names of two persons 
or the bond of a surety company, and I do not think there will 
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be any difficulty in solving that problem, and it will cause the | 
soldiers to be more careful. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
ry time. 

2 Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill has a unanimous report from the committee, and for 
the most part it simply takes care of matters which should 
have been in the original adjusted compensation act, and doubt- 
less would have been in the act had the attention of the House 
been directed to them at that time. 

This bill does not altogether suit the minority members of 

the committee, but it is better than the existing law, and every 
amendment suggested here is a change for the better. The 
only serious criticism I had against the bill was in reference 
to the matter of dependency. While we allow the widow to 
receive the benefits of dependency by presumption, and we 
allow the father and the mother to receive such benefits by 
presumption where they are 60 years of age, yet I hold to the 
opinion that the proper thing to do would be to permit the 
father and mother of the soldier to be presumed to be de- 
vendent. 
I know of many instances, some within my own knowledge, 
where the parties were dependent and very much dependent, 
but they did not care to go around to their neighbors and secure 
affidavits and so forth to that effect. However, we were over- 
ruled, and the amendments proposed here are much better than 
the original law. 

I will yield later to my colleague, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. OLDFIELD], who intends to speak upon this matter. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will always yield to my friend. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think there is considerable merit in 
what the gentleman says, and I was rather inclined myself to 
broaden that provision. 

Mr. COLLIER. Such is my recollection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But the gentleman will remember that 
we had Some assurances that this provision would be liberally 
construed by the bureau. 

Mr. COLLIER. We had a great many assurances that it 
would be liberally construed, but one of the reasons I objected 
to it was because of the humiliation put upon the mother or 
the father of a dead soldier in having to go to their neigh- 
bors and secure affidavits and send them here showing that 
they were dependent upon him and were unable to make a 
living. I wanted to spare them, as far as I could, that humilia- 
tion. It would not amount to a great deal in dollars and cents. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to my leader, of course. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, 
on that question of liberal construction, of course, I do not 
know what “liberally construed” means. I suppose it will 
mean they are not going to require very strict proof and that 
almost any affidavit will be accepted; but the fact remains 
there will still have to be an affidavit presented intimating at 
least dependency. 

Mr. COLLIER. Exactly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit 
further 

Mr. COLLIER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As I understand the theory of 
the adjusted compensation act, it was not compensation in the 
sense of the general compensation law or in the sense as applied 
to soldiers of other wars in the matter of the pension laws; 
but it was to recompense the service men for losses sustained 
by them during the time they were in the service; that is to 
say, they made less money while in the service than they would 
have made had they been at home, and this was an effort to 
adjust that loss to some extent. Therefore, in theory at least, 
this adjusted compensation has no element of pension about it 
and no element of charity. : 

The service men claimed it as a business proposition. 
Now, that being the case, this adjusted compensation is a part 
of the estate of the soldier, and being a part of the estate of 
the soldier, why should it not be like any other part of his 
estate, and why should the idea of charity or the pension idea 
be attached to it by requiring proof of dependency in the case 
of the parents? [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. I will say further, Mr. Speaker, in reference 
to this particular section that had the bill not been brought 
up under suspension of the rules, which, under the rules of the 
House prohibit any amendment, it was the intention of the 
gentleman from Arkansas {[Mr. OLprreLtp] and myself, who con- 
stituted the minority of the subcommittee of five which pre- 
pared this bill, to offer such an amendment on the floor of the 
House. 
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There is another amendment here which I do not recall 
whether the gentleman from lowa [Mr. Green] spoke about or 
not——— 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. In that connection, does the gentle- 
man know whether or not any effort was made to get a rule 
on this bill and bring it up under the general rules of the 
Hiouse rather than to pass it in this way without any oppor- 
tunity to offer an amendment? 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not know. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The gentleman does know that every 
piece of veterans’ legislation, whether it be connected with 
adjusted compensation or legislation for the wounded or the 
dead, has been brought up in this House under a suspension of 
the rules with no opportunity for the House to really consider 
it or pass upon it or to offer any amendments. 

Mr. COLLIER. That is my recollection, and I want to say 
to the Members of the House that I have repeatedly, so far as 
I am concerned, requested action on this bill, and I want to 
say furthermore that this bill was committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House on March 13 of this year, and I think my 
friends are to be criticized for not bringing this matter up 
earlier instead of waiting until perhaps two days before 
adjournment, which seems to be the general impression, before 
bringing it up, and then bringing it up under a rule which 
will not permit us to offer any kind of an amendment. 

In the old adjusted compensation act——— 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is there any minority report filed on the 
bill? 

Mr. COLLIPR. No; it is a unanimous report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Then contrary ideas were not set forth in 
any report to the House? 

Mr. COLLIER. No; it was a unanimous report of the com- 
mittee. This was the best we could get. 

The beneficiaries of the soldiers who died in France, in receiv- 
ing their compensation, had the $60 deducted from their com- 
pensation the same as the soldiers who survived and received 
the $60. This was a deduction by the Government of money 
that the Government never had owned. It was an unfair 
deduction and this bill corrects that. 

In answer to the question the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
s$LACK] asked the chairman of the committee in reference to 
the deduction of the debts of the soldiers, the testimony before 
us was that in many instances these deductions were caused by 
the loss of some clothing or were caused by the loss of a gun or 
a pistol. 

The testimony further goes to show that it was admitted 
that in a number of instances where deductions were made 
charged against the soldier it was afterwards found that the 
article had been recovered and therefore he did not owe for 
them. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does the gentleman make the state- 
ment that the wounded soldier was charged for loss of equip- 
ment on the battle field? 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not know whether the wounded soldier 
was charged with loss of equipment on the battle field, but my 
recollection is, and I think the chairman of the committee will 
bear me out, that no matter where he lost it, no matter under 
what conditions the loss occurred, thessoldier was charged with 
that loss. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That was the testimony before the 
committee. At least there was testimony from which it could 
be inferred. 

Mr. COLLIER. That was the testimony before the committee 
as I recollect it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I agree with the gentleman that we 
are not taking much chances in giving the soldier the benefit 
of the doubt if he lost his equipment. 

Mr. COLLIER. We are simply saying that if he does owe it 
the Government must collect it in the usual way. We simply 
say that they shall not charge it against this adjusted com- 
pensation certificate. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Will the gentleman yield? The gentle- 
man does not want to make a misstatement. 

Mr. COLLIER. No; I do not. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I do not think there was any testimony 
as to equipment being lost overseas being charged to the soldier. 
It was equipment lost in the camps of this country. 

Mr. COLLIER. That is not the way I recollect it. 
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Mr. BACHARACH. That ts the correct statement. I do not 
want the impression to go forth that the men who lost their 
equipment overseas were charged with it by the Government. 

Mr, COLLIER. I do not recall where there was any excep- 
tion made where the equipment was lost. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIEeLD]. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I am very much in favor of this legislation and shall vote for 
it. TIlowever, I firmly believe that if we were passing this 
legislation under the ordinary rules of the House, we would, 
beyond any question, secure an amendment to section 602 with 
regard to dependents. When the bill was written we had the 
advice not only of the legislative drafting service but the | 
Veterans’ Bureau, the War Department, the Navy Department, 
and representatives of the American Legion, It was prepared 
and written to remedy defects found in the present law by 
experience. If I had my way about it, I would cut out any 
affidavit which is made necessary by this bill with regard to | 
dependents. However, I will say for that proposition that the 
Veterans’ Bureau representatives said they expected to be very 
liberal with regard to the dependency matter, and if there | 
was no suspicion of fraud on the face of the papers in con- | 
nection with the dependency that it would be taken for granted 
and no investigation made. 

I know that in my country and in other parts of the country | 
where the fathers and mothers may be dependent, it is re- | 
gretted very much that there is a necessity of making what | 
we call in the South a pauper’s oath. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not true that whether or not the parents 
got any financial contribution from the soldier, they were 
looking toward him for sustenance and maintenance? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes; that is true. I made a motion my- 
self to strike out the dependency provision in the present law | 
before the committee, but the majority of the committee was | 
opposec. to it. I want to say before I take my seat that | 
have not heard a clearer statement of this position made before 
the committee or on the floor than the statement made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennessee { Mr. GARRertT] a moment 
ago. The ex-service men in America feel that this adaeied | 
compensation is owing to them by the Federal Government, 
by the Federal Treasury, and is a business proposition. Taking 
that view of it, I think that we ought not to have this de- 
pendency provision in here. 

When a father or mother at any age has had a son wounded 
or killed in the service, they ought not to be compelled to go | 
before the Veterans’ Bureau and swear that they were de- | 
pendent at the time he was killed or at any other time. We 
did not do it in this bill and there is no way to remedy it 
here now. 

Mr. SPEAKS. 
estate? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Absolutely. 
of my time. 5 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stmmmons]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, the House yesterday con- 
curred in the Senate amendments to the Johnson bill giving 
ndditional benefits to the veterans of the World War to the 
extent of an average of $15,000,000 per year. The House may 
be interested in the figures showing the number of beneficiaries 
and the amount involved in this bill. Section 302, affecting the 
men who died before application was received by the bureau 
here in Washington, costs a total of $249,526 and affects 358 | 
cases, Considerable discussion has been had on the question of | 
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Was it not intended to be a part of his | 


I yleld back the remainder 


deductions for equipment and other things lost. That class 
affects 1,800 men and costs a total of $108,386. Twenty-one 
men are concerned with a provision affecting the veterans of | 
the World War who are over 75 years of age. The cost of that 
class in the bill is $8,562. The dependency clause that has | 
just been discussed by certain members of the committee who | 
concurred, IT assume, in the unanimoys report but still object | 
to the provisions of the bill affects 33,286 persons and costs | 
$11,772,200. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. 
yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILI. of Alabama. Does the gentleman himself think 
that the dependency provision goes far enough? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not; but whenever we can get a bill 
through Congress that gives the veterans any substantial ad- 
vantage, as this bill does, I am in favor of that bill, 

Mr. WILL of Alabama. But it does not go far enough in 
the gentleman's opinion. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. SIMMONS. And I would not take the floor if I were a 
member of the committee making a unanimous report in fayor 
of the bill and protest against it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this bill, as I under- 
stand it, is satisfactory to the American Legion, 

Mr. SIMMONS. This bill is satisfactory to the representa- 
tives of the American Legion and is largely as they would 
themselves have had it written. 


The next class is the discharge $60 bonus matter. That 
affects 43,875 veterans, at a total cost of $2,632,500. This 
bill benefits 78,840 persons, at a total estimated cost of 
$14,771,174. 


I just want to leave this thought with the Members: There 
are those who are inclined to criticize the present Congress 
for its attitude toward veterans’ legislation. The bill in which 
we concurred yesterday and the bill that we are passing 
to-day, in my judgment, are forward steps in behalf of the 
veterans of the World War. Do not misunderstand me. 
No legion man and no veteran says that we have yet reached 
100 per cent efficiency in our legislation. Fifty years from 
now, if there are veterans of the World War living, I antici- 
pate that the Congress will then be dealing with legislation 
affecting those veterans; but this can be said of this Con- 
gress, that we have taken these decidedly forward steps in 


| favor of additional benefits—additional compensation—to the 


veterans of the World War. [Applause.] The bill that we 
passed yesterday and the bill that we are passing to-day have 
the upproval of the veterans’ organizations of the country 
and are in keeping with their requests of the Congress. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Can not the gentleman go farther and say 
that the provisions in the bill passed yesterday and the pro- 
visions in this bill are the most necessary and the most 
desirable things that remain to be done? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think so; and the veterans’ organizations 
themselves have said that these two bills are the most impor- 
tant bills on their program. 

Mr. TILSON. I have been so informed by the representa- 
tives of the American Legion 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I have 
thing. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not also true that a bill giving great 
benefits to the veterans and widows of the Spanish-American 
War has been passed at this session, and that one in behalf 
of veterans and some of the widows of the Civil War is to 
be reached to-day? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true. The gentleman has been 
very active in securing the passage of all that legislation. 
{| Applause. | 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Mr. Speaker, the principal objection 
that I have to this bill is contained in section 4 which adds 
a new section 310 of the adjusted compensation act and pro- 
vides that the decisions of the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the director, on all matters— 


within their respective jurisdictions under the provisions of this act 
(except the duties vested in them by Title VII) shall be final and 
conclusive. 


That means that we are virtually doing away with the 
office of the Comptroller General in respect to expenditures 
under the adjusted compensation act. When the adjusted com- 
pensation bill was before us on its original passage it was 
estimated chat the final cost of it would be $2,000,000,000, and 
yet by this provision of section 4 we absolutely prevent the 
Comptroller General from conducting that independent audit 
which Congress contemplated at the time that it created the 
ottice. If the jurisdiction of the Comptroller General should 
be taken away in cases like this, then I submit the only fair 
thing, the only sensible thing for Congress to do is to abolish 
the office of the Comptroller General. Let us not make him a 
mere figurehead with no power to prevent illegal expenditures. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And I am not going to vote for this 
bill, notwithstanding I am most heartily in favor of most 
of the provisions of the bill. It is a very foolish thing for 
Congress to heed the objections of these department heads 
against the Comptroller General and take away his power to 
give these expenditures an independent audit. On account of 
section 4, I shall vote against the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 


also been told the same 


The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
my time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, all veteran organizations, partic- 
ularly the Legion, have heartily indorsed this bill. 
point out, now that we are discussing a bill making slight 
amendments to the provisions for adjusted compensation, that 
a number of years ago when the adjusted compensation bill 
was pending in the House, vindictive, malicious, and false in- 
formation was spread broadcast by the metropolitan newspapers 


saying that if the adjusted compensation bill passed we would | that many would like to see incorporated in the bill. 


not have any tax reduction for a generation. 
I want to point out, not only did we pass a tax reduction 
exceeding $300,000,000 one week after we passed the adjusted 


compensation bill, but this year again we passed another tax | 


reduction bill of over $300,000,000. “The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.” At that time we could not answer those mis- 
statements that appeared in the papers which foretold that the 
price of the Liberty bonds would go down, that the rate of 
interest would go up, and that there would be a deficit of 
$300,000,000 in the Treasury and the American people need not 
expect a tax reduction bill for another generation. What has 
happened, Mr. Speaker? We have passed two tax reduction 
bills amounting to over $600,000,000 since the adjusted com- 
pensation bill passed and the price of the Liberty bonds went 
above par and the rate of interest went down to 2 per cent. 
That is the concrete answer to these false prophecies, all of 
which failed to materialize. The able chairman of the Ways 
und Means Committee, who has yielded to me, was one of the 
most ardent upholders of the justice and fairness of the ad- 
justed compensation bill. I am glad of the opportunity to 
make this statement of fact. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired——— 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I think I have one minute 
remaining. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman has one minute remaining. 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield that to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Hastings]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have but a moment. 
not make an argument. I can only state a fact or two. It has 
been asserted that this legislation is entirely satisfactory to 
the American Legion. I feel sure that is not a correct state- 
ment, though it has been repeatedly stated during the last few 
moments. I feel sure the American Legion indorses this bill 
in so far as it goes, but I believe that they would want some 
additional amendments if an opportunity were given to amend 
this law. I protest against the method of considering this leg- 
islation. If this bill is entirely satisfactory to everyone, why 
is it not brought up under the general rules of the House sv 
that it may be subject to amendment and discussed. We can 
not even offer an amendment to the bill, and only 20 minutes’ 
discussion is given to each side. This is an unusual proceed- 
ing, and, unfortunately, so far as the ex-service men are con- 
cerned, is the only method we have had of considering legisla- 
tion for the ex-service men for the past four or five years. The 
ex-service men do not understand it. The country does not un- 
derstand it. The only reason for this procedure is that the 
leaders will not permit this legislation to be brought up except 
in this manner under a suspension of the rules when no amend- 
ment whatever can be offered. 

I arose to discuss subsection (c) to section 602 of the adjusted 
compensation act found in section 8 of this bill on pages 9 and 
10, as follows: 


(c) No payment under section 601 shall be made to a mother or 
father unless dependent at the time of the death of the veteran or at 
any time thereafter and before January 2, 1928. If at the time of the 
death of the veteran or at any time thereafter and before January 2, 
1928, the mother is unmarried or over 60 years of age, or the father 
is over 60 years of age, such mother or father, respectively, shall be 
presumed to be dependent, 


I have a case in my district which this amendment affects. 
The son was killed in action overseas. He had been married but 
had no children. The wife remarried. The law which this 
amends presumes the wife to be dependent and also presumes 
the minor child to be dependent, but proof of dependency has to 
be made on behalf of the mother. This provision does away 
with the necessity of that proof in the event the mother is more 
than 60 years of age. The report of the committee upon this 
particular provision of the bill is as follows: 


A mother or father is entitled to be considered dependent upon a 
showing of dependency upon anyone before January 2, 1928, and is 
presumed to be dependent if over 60 years of age before January 2, 
1928, A mother is also presumed to be dependent if unmarried, The 
requirement in the present law of a statement under oath of the de 
pendency in the case of the mother and father has been eliminated, 


Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of | 


I can | 
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I agree with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] 


| that this compensation should be part of the estate of the de- 


I rise to | 








ceased soldier and should be paid to his heirs without any proof 
of dependency. I am glad to support this bill because it is 
legislation in favor of the ex-service men and because it is their 
right, but if I had an opportunity I would be glad te support 
some additional amendments, and I do not think it is entirely 
satisfactory to the members of the American Legion and all ex- 
service men when I know there are some additional amendments 
I append 
a letter from the Assistant Director of the Veterans’ Pureau 
with reference to a case in my district involving the construc- 
tion of the old law which the amendment I refer to corrects. 


APRIL 24, 1916, 


Hon. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HASTINGS: Reference is made to your personal call in 
connection with the adjusted compensation claim of Mrs. Coowie Vann, 
mother of the above-named veteran. 

You are advised that under the provisions of the adjusted compensa 
tion act a mother or father is required to show an actual condition of 
dependency upon the deceased veteran at the time of his death De- 
pendency is construed to mean that the mother or father did not have 
a sufficient income from all sources for their reasonable maintenance 
and support. In the instant case, Mrs. Vann submitted affidavits to the 
bureau in which she stated that the combined income of herself and 
husband at the time of the death of the veteran was approximately 
$125, which it is thought under ordinary circumstances is a sufficient 
amount for the reasonable support of two persons. It is further noted 
from other evidence on file in the bureau that the veteran was married 
at the time of his entrance into the military service, and that an 
investigation conducted under date of July 12, 1925, discloses that the 
parents had never been dependent upon the veteran in a financial way 
at any time prior to his death. 
the disallowance of this claim, 


Particular reference is made to that portion of Mr. Frank J. Vann’s 
communication in which he states that the adjusted compensation of 
the veteran is either payable to the widow or to the mother without 
requirement of dependency. The bureau wishes to call to Mr. Vann's 
attention the fact that under the provisions of the adjusted compensa- 
tion act, no payment can be made to any individual unless, at the time 
of the death of the veteran, such individual was dependent For the 
purpose of the act, a widow is presumed to be dependent upon showing 
marital cohabitation. Ilowever, if the widow remarries, she defeats her 
rights to the act and the amount of the veteran’s adjusted service 
erecit is payable to the next dependent in order of preference which, 
in the instant case, is the mother of the veteran, and the mother is 
required to show dependency as outlined above. 

The World War veterans’ act, which is separate and distinct from 
the adjusted compensation act, allows a mother five years from the 
date of the death of the veteran to show any condition of partial depend- 
ency. However, as the investigation conducted by the bureau discloses 
that the mother was never at any time dependent upon the veteran, 
Mrs. Vann is unable to show any degree of dependency which would 
entitle her to any of the benefits of either the adjusted compensation 
act or the World War veterans’ act. 

There is, at the present time, before the House of Representatives a 
bill to amend the adjusted compensation act which provides as follows: 

“No payment under section 601 shall be made to a mother or father 
unless dependency at the time of the death of the veteran or at any 
time thereafter and before January 2, 1928. If at the time of the 
death of the veteran or at any time thereafter and before January 2, 
1928, the mother is unmarried or over 60 years of age or the father is 
over 60 years of age, such mother or father, respectively, shall be pre- 
sumed to be dependent.” 

If this bill becomes law, appropriate action will be taken by the 
bureau to extend to Mrs. Vann the benefits as provided in the amend- 
ment. 


>= 


It is therefore necessary to confirm 


There is returned the communication from Mr. Frank J. Vann 
together with his file, and a copy of this letter is inclosed for your use. 
Future communications relative to this claim should bear the file 
No. A 3 654 267. 
For the director. 
CHARLES E. MULHEARN, Assistent Director. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that in 
the opinion of the Chair two-thirds—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa demands the 
yeas and nays. Evidently there is a sufficient number, and 
the yeas and nays are ordered. 
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Abernethy 


Ackerman 

Adkins 
Almon 
Andresen 
Anthony 
Arnold 
Aswell 


Aut der Heide 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Bacon 

tailey 
Barkley 

Leedy 

Heers 


Bland 
Bowles 
Bowman 
tox 
Boylan 
rand, Ga, 
Brand, Ohio 
Briges 
Brigham 
Browning 
Rulwinkile 
turdick 
Durtness 
turton 
Busby 
Byrnes 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carpenter 
Carss 

Celler 
Chalmers 
Chapman 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Cole 

Collier 
Colton 

(ox 

Coyle 

Crosser 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Cullen 

Curry 
liarrow 
Davey 

Davis 
Denison 
Dickinson, lowa 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drewry 
Driver 

Dyer 
Edwards 
Elliott 

Ieslick 

iivans 


Aldrich 

Allen 
Aligood 
Andrew 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Beck 

Berger 
Bixler 
Rianton 
Bloom 

Boles 
Rowling 
Britten 
Krowne 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Butler 
Canfield 
Carter, Calif, 
Carter, Okla, 
Cleary 
Collins 
Connally, Tex, 
Connery 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohto 


Fairchild 
Faust 

Fenu 

Fish 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
Fletcher 

Fort 

Frear 

Free 

French 
Furlow 
Gallivan 
Gardner, Ind, 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glynn 

Golder 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Giorman 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 291, nays 1, 
not voting 138, as follows: 
{Roll No. 131] 

YERAS—2v1 


Lazaro 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lehlbach 
Letts 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Little 
Lowrey 
Lozier 

Lyon 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Nebr, 
MeMillan 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee, N. Y, 
Magee, Ia. 


Graham Magrady 
Green, Fla, Manlove 
Green, lowa Mapes 
Griest Martin, Mass. 
Griffin Mead 
Hadley Menges 
Iiale > Michener 
Ifall, Ind. Miller 

Hall, N. Dak, Milligan 
Ifammer Montague 
Hardy Montgomery 
Hare Mooney 


Hastings 
Hiaugen 
Hiawley 
Hayden 


Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va, 
Morchead 


Hersey Morgan 

Hickey Murphy 

Hill, Ala. Nelson, Mo, 

Hill, Md. Newton, Minn, 

Hill, Wash, Norton 

Hoch O'Connell, N. Y, 

Hogg O'Connell, R. I, 

Hooper O'Connor, La. 

Houston O'Connor, N. Y¥, 

Howard Oldtield 

Huddleston Parker 

Hudson Parks 

Hull, Tenn. Patterson 

Huil, Morton LD. Peery 

Irwin lerlman 

Jacobstein Porter 

James Pou 

Jeffers Prall 

Jenkins Pratt 

Johnson, Ill. Purneil 

Johnson, 8S. Dak. Quin 

Johnson, Tex. Ragon 

Johnson, Wash, Rainey 

Kearns Ramseyer 

Kendall Rankin 

Ketcham Ransley 

Kiess Rathbone 

Kincbeloe Reed, Ark. 

Kindred Reed, N. Y, 

King Reid, Ill. 

Kopp Robinson, lowa 

LaGuardia Rogers 

Lampert Romjue 

Lankford Rowbottom 
NAYS—1 


Black of Texas 
NOT VOTING—138 


Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Davenport 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Douglass 
Doyle 

Drane 

Eaton 

Ellis 

KEsterly 
Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Foss 
Fredericks 
Freeman 
Frothingham 
Fulmer 
Funk 
Gambrill 
Garber 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Greenwood 
Harrison 
Hawes 


Holaday 
Hudspeth 
Hull, William B, 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Keller 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kerr 
Kiefner 
Kirk 
Knutson 
Kunz 

Kurtz 

Kvale 
Lanham 
Larsen 

Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga, 
Lineberger 
Luce 
McClintic 
McKeown 
McLeod 
Major 
Mansfield 
Martin, La. 


Rubey 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Scott 

Sears, Fla. 
Sears, Nebr. 
Seger 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, IL 
Stedman 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Swartz 
Swing 

Taber 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Updike 

Vaile 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich. 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, ir 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Weller 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, TIL. 
Wilson, La. 
Wingo 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Wright 
Yates 
Zihiman 


Merritt 
Michaelson 
Mills 

Morin 
Morrow 
Nelson, Ma. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo, 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Peavey 
Perkins 
Phillips 
aeage 
Rayburn 
Reece 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rouse 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 

Snell 

Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
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Sullivan Tincher Walters Wood 
Sweet Tinkham Wefald Woodyard 
Swoope Tucker Welsh Warzbach 
Taylor, Colo, Upshaw Williams, Tex. Wyant 
Taylor, W. Va, Vare Williamson 

Tillman Voigt Wilson, Miss. 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Snell with Mr. Rouse. 

Mr. Welsh with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Wyant with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Sweet with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Aldrich with Mr: Hawes. 

Mr. Kiefner with Mr, Jones. 

Mr. Luce with Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. McKeown. 

Mr. Stalker with Mr. Canfield. 

Mrs. Kahn with Mr. Mansfield, 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Tillman. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Stevenson. > 

Mr. Reece with Mr. Lea of California. 

*Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Andrew with Mr. Greenwood, 

Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Morrow. 

Mr. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Steagall. 
Mr. Freeman with Mr. Garner of Texas. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Dickinson of Missouri, 
Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Merritt with Mr. Connery. 

Mr. McLeod with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Kemp. 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Bowling. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. Kelly with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Boles with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Mr. Holaday with Mr. Oliver of Alabama. 
Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Bloom. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Walters with Mr. Allgood. 

Mr. Swoope with Mr. Lfudspeth. 

Mr. Stobbs with Mr. Kerr, 

Mr. Saw with Mr. Larsen. 

Mr, Esterly with Mr. Connally of Texas. 

Mr. Carter of California with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma. 
Mr. W. T. Fitzgerald with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Brumm with Mr. Fulmer. 

Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Mr. Johnson of Indiana with Mr. Gambrill. 
Mr, Funk with Mr. Martin of Louisiana. 

Mr. Appleby with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Williamson with Mr. Giibert. 

Mr. Kautson with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Arentz with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Major. 

Mr. Sinnott with Mr. MeClintic. 

Mr, Garber with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

Mr, Tinkbam with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
Mr. Woodyard with Mr. Rutherford. 

Mr. Tincher with Mr. Tucker. f 
Mr. Nelson of Maine with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Kirk with Mr. Taylor of West Virginia. 
Mr. William BEB. Hull with Mr. Wefald. 

Mr. Allen with Mr. Voigt. 

Mr. Barbour with Mr. Peavey. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Bixler with Mr. Browne. 

Mr. Ellis with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Beck. 

Mr. Eaton with Mr. Kvale, 

Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Berger. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Dovuciass, has obtained a five days’ 
leave of absence and asked in case of a roll call on this ques- 
tion to say for him that if he had been present he would vote 
“ aye.” 

My colleague from Massachusetts, Mr. CoNNERY, was as- 
sured by the chairman of the Veterans’ Committee [Mr. JoHn- 
son of South Dakota] that in all probability there would be 
no roll call. He is at home because of illness in his family, and 
has wired me that in case of a roll call to say for him that if 
he were present he would vote “aye” on this bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present when his name 
was called? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I was in the Senate Chamber, but if I had 
been present I would have voted “ aye.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, Representa- 
tive McLxop, of Michigan, was ill and unable to be present. 
Had he been present he would have voted “aye.” I assured 
him there was no possibility of a roll call, or he would have 
remained even while he was ill. ; 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, by just a 
moment I missed my name as it was called, and I desire to 
state that had I been present I woulg have voted “ aye.” 
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Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. QuaAyYLrE, of 
New York, was called to New York on business, and asked me 
if a vote came on this bill to say that if he were present he 
would vote “aye.” 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present? 

Mr. VOIGT. I was not. I was unavoidably detained, but if 
I had been present I should have voted “ aye.” 

The result of the vote Was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that all Members may have five days in which to extend their 
remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all Members shall have five days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks that I made a few moments ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

QUESTION 


Mr. CELLER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. CELLER. I rise to present a question of personal privi- 
lege. I have sent to the Clerk’s desk a privileged resolution, 
and I ask that the Clerk read it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
what he states is a resolution of personal privilege. 
will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolution submitted by Mr. CELiEr: 

“Resolved, That the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LeHLBAcH], 
chairman of the Civil Service Committee and chairman of the House 
managers heretofore appointed to confer with the Senate managers 
on H. R. 7, a bill to amend the retirement act, be, and he hereby is, 
respectfully directed to file forthwith the report of disagreement of 
the conferees, together with all papers accompanying same; the said 
report having been signed several days ago and having been retained 
by the gentleman from New Jersey an unreasonable length of time.” 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
it is not a privileged resolution. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on the point of order I desire 
to call the attention of the Chair and of the House to the 
fact that a similar situation arose in the House on May 26, 
1922—-page 7741 et seq. Recorp of that day—where the ques- 
tion was raised whether or not the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules could hold in his pocket for several days, or an 
undue length of time, a report that had been directed to be 
filed by the Committee on Rules relative to a resolution ap- 
pointing a certain number of Members of the House to investi- 
gate certain expenditures in the executive departments. 

Mr. JoHNsON of South Dakota then arose as to the question 
of the privilege of the House, involving the integrity of the pro- 
ceedings of the House. Mr. JoHNsoON raised the question that 
Mr. Campbell, then chairman of the Committee on Rules, was 
withholding from the consideration of the House a resolution 
that had been adopted and passed by the Committee on Rules, 
and the Speaker then in the chair held that the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules would net have the right to hold that 
resolution an undue length of time. Mr, JoHnson also cited 
as a precedent, which apparently had great influence on Speaker 
GILLETT at that time, a case which arose in 1891, with refer- 
ence to a decision rendered by Speaker Reed. I shall read 
partly from the decision of Speaker Reed: 


That statement, made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cooper], 
is that a committee of this House adopted a resolution to report, for 
rereference by the House under the twenty-second rule, resolutions 
which had been referred to that committee in regular order. He estates 
that a considerable length of time has elapsed since that action was 
taken by the committee to which the original resolution was referred, 
and he claims that this is a question of privilege involving the rights 
of the House and its method of doing business. The Chair thinks it 
is plainly so; that the committee having ordered a report of that kind 
it should have been made in a reasonable time, and that the House has 
a right to make inquiry into the matter and to decide what ought to 
be done under the circumstances. 


I take it, Mr. Speaker, that the rule is that no chairman of 
a committee authorized by his committee to make a report to 
the House and to file any paper that that committee orders 
filed can hold that paper or resolution an unreasonable length 
of time, and Speakers Gmterr and Reed have so held. 


OF PRIVILEGE 


York submits 
The Clerk 
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Now, the question resolves itself into this: Has the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, for whom I have the greatest amount 
of respect, been holding this report, the report of disagree- 
ment, where the House managers disagree with the Senate 
managers on the retirement bill, aa undue lencth of time? 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman 
there? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has the gentleman from New 


Jersey in a revision of his remarks tndicated that he does not 
propose to bring this matter before the House? 

Mr. CELLER. As I read the extension of the remarks of 
the gentleman from New Jersey, he does not himself so indi- 
cate. 

Now, we are approaching the end of the session. I under- 
stand we are to adjourn, if I understand it correctly, at 3 
o'clock on Saturday. Now, what might be an hour of delay 
at this time might be equivalent to a delay of a month at the 
beginning of the session. Every minute is valuable between 
now and adjournment. Minutes now mean hours. And if you 
are going to give any relief whatsoever to some 400,000 Federal 
civil employees, they ought to know whether they are going to 
get that relief or not, and that surely ought to have some effect 
on any decision that will determine what is or is not reason- 
able. 

I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that the report having been signed 
several days ago should by this time have been filed. I make 
that statement, again stating that I have the highest regard 
for the high intellect and the integrity of the gentleman from 
New Jersey, with whom I have always deemed it a privilege 
to serve. 

The House bill is the result of a niggardly policy. The Senate 
bill is more liberal, The increased cost is inconsequential when 
one considers the high benefits it entails to our Federal em- 
ployees, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
again? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I read an extract from the exten- 
sion of remarks of the gentleman from New Jersey on June 
26, 1926, in which he says: 

In view of this fact and in view of Budget requirements, those in 
control of legislation in the House deemed it inadvisable to give by 
special rule a privileged status to the bill on the calendar. Without 
such action it was apparent that the bill could not be reached in the 
ordinary course of business during this session of Congress. 


May I interrupt the gentleman 


In other words, so far as his functions are concerned, he does 
not propose that it shall be reached at this session of Congress. 

Mr. CELLER. I have no responsibility for the chairman's 
sentiments. His opinions therein expressed are not mine. I 
did not deem myself bound to accept the House bill in toto. I 
expected to enter a conference free and unfettered by previous 
arrangements. If any conferee was pledged and was not 
free, that was deplorable. I was free. It is now eommon 
knowledge that I disagreed with the House managers and 
sided with the Senators. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, in addition to the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Connecticut that the motion 
is not privileged, I desire to make the point of order that no 
undue delay in the filing of the report of disagreement has 
occurred. I wish to say in passing that the excerpt from my 
extension of remarks, read by the gentleman from Virginia, is 
this: That under the circumstances it was deemed inadvisable 
to give a stamp of privilege to the bill on the calendar, and I 
said that without making it privileged by a special rule the 
bill, in the ordinary course of business, would not have an op- 
portunity to be reached at this session, which, of course, is 
merely stating the fact and is not indicative of any course 
that I or anyone else intended to pursue. 

Now, on the question as to whether undue delay has 
occurred. The report that the conferees have disagreed was 
signed on Monday. Now, Speaker Clark and various Speakers 
before him, haye uniformly held that a report of disagreement 
calls for no action on the part of the House; consequently the 
filing of the report or the withholding of the report would have 
no bearing on whether action were to be taken, in view of the 
disagreement, by this House. 

If it were possible to take action on the report, it conld not 
be done at the present time because the papers are in the 
possession of the Senate, haying passed from the House con- 
ferees to the Senate conferees at the time the report was signed. 

The reason why the report has not been filed by the chairman 
of the managers on the part of the House is simply and solely 
this: That the report has been carried around in the pocket of 
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the chairman of the managers on the part of the other body, 
and until he files it and until all chance of securing some agree- 
ment is absolutely dead, I do not intend to file this report 
because I want this legislation, if possible. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to 
the gentleman from New Jersey, if I may have his attention, 
that if the papers are in the possession of the other body, then, 
under the condition which now prevails, they are at the wrong 
place, 

I understand the situation with regard to the bill to be this: 
The House asked for the conference and the Senate agreed to it. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That is correct. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That being the case, of course, 
if the conferees had reached an agreement, then the papers 
would have gone to the Senate, and the Senate would have to 
act upon the report first. But I wish tg call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that where the conferees report a dis- 
ugreement the rule is different, and the papers should have 
been returned to the House. I call the attention of the gentle- 
man—if he will procure a copy of the manual—to paragraph 
549, and I eall the attention of the Chair to it: 


If conferees of House agreeing to, conference surrender papers to 
House asking conference, report can be received first by House asking 
the conference. But where a conference breaks up without reaching 
any agreement the managers for the House which asked the conference, 
who have the papers by right, are justified in retaining them and carry- 
ing them back to the House. And in one case wherein under such 
circumstances the papers were taken back to the Senate, which was the 
body agreeing to the conference, the Senate after consideration sent 
them to the House, since it seemed proper for the asking House to take 
the first action. 


Of course, the physical condition which the gentleman de- 
scribes as existing now would probably prevent the House from 
taking any action. If the papers are in the Senate, I suppose 
the House could not act without having them here. But the 
point is that the gentleman, as a conferee upon the part of the 
Tlouse, should insist upon those papers being placed where they 
belong under the rules, and that is here in the House. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman from New Jersey happens 
to have been familiar with the precedents or the discussion of 
practice—and that is all it amounts to—referred to by the 
gentleman from Tennessee and found in section 549 of Jeffer- 
s0n’s Manual; but that relates particularly to the practice that 
obtained in the earlier days, when, if there were a disagree- 
ment, the conferees simply parted, and no formal action was 
taken. It is only within a comparatively recent time that a 
formal report of disagreement was drawn, signed, and reported 
to the respective Houses, and even then the House which asked 
for the conference is merely justified in retaining the papers. 
Ilowever, the practice is varied. There are as many, if not 
more, precedents where, upon reaching a formal disagreement 
which was formally reported; the papers exchanged hands. At 
all events, the papers were tendered to the conferees on the 
part of the Senate, were accepted by them, and are in their 
possession. There is nothing that is incumbent upon the House 
or that is possible for the House to do; consequently the mere 
formality of making a report of disagreement, which has not 
yet been made in the body which has possession of the papers, 
is not being withheld pursuant to an undue delay, and such a 
suggestion or such a charge can not be justly maintained. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am not charg- 
ing that. That is a question we can pass upon later or when 
it arises. Neither am I clear in my own mind as to just what 
we could do if this report were made; but the particular point 
which I am making now is that under the rule the papers 
belong here. If they had reported an agreement, then they 
would have belonged to the Senate. Having reported a dis- 
agreement, they belong here. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Does the gentleman insist 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman says this is 
an old rule. The Jefferson Manual is made a part of the rules 
of the House in so far as applicable. I know of no precedent 
which sets aside the doctrine laid down in the Jefferson Manual, 
and I submit, as a matter of logic, they do belong here so long 
as there is a disagreement. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Does the gentleman insist that the lan- 
guage that the House is justified in retaining the papers is a 
clear direction that the House must have possession of the 
papers, when, in fact, more frequently than not the papers are 
exchanged. They are merely justified in retaining the papers 
if they insist upon it; but they do not have to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, If the gentleman from New 
Jersey |Mr. Leuieacnu] did not himself want the papers for 
personal reasons of his own and because of his personal atti- 
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tude toward this legislation, I respectfully submit he should 
have remembered that he was not serving simply his personal 
views but that he was serving the House [applause], and that 
it was his duty as one of the conferees on the part of the House 
to observe the rules of the House. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman has repeatedly said that it is 
in violation of the rule to exchange papers, and I can stand 
here and talk until I am blue in the face and show we are justi- 
fied in retaining the papers; but the sual practice is to ex- 
change the papers, and after an exhaustive study of the prece- 
dents that seemed to be the proper position to take, and that 
is what I did. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman says that the 
usual custom is to exchange the papers. The gentleman from 
New Jersey means in case of an agreement. Why, of course, 
they exchange the papers then. It is the rule that where an 
agreement is reached that the body which agrees to the con- 
ference shall act first upon the report, but this situation is 
different. My friend from New Jersey need not get excited 
about this matter. All we are seeking to do is to protect the 
rights of the House and obey the rules of the House, and it 
ought not to be offensive to the gentleman to be asked to do 
that. 

Take the expression “justified in retaining the papers.” 
That is an expression taken from Hinds, but he goes further 
than that and points out that— 


in one case wherein under such circumstances the papers were taken 
back to the Senate, which was the body agreeing to the conference, 
and the Senate after consideration sent them to the House, since it 
seemed proper for the asking House to take the first action— 


That is, so long as it is in disagreement. 

Logically, Mr. Speaker, the papers ought to be here, because 
the last action had upon this matter was by the House. That 
was the action of disagreeing to the Senate amendments and 
requesting a conference. The papers were here then. Since 
the conferees could not agree, they belong here. The situation 
remains precisely the same as it was before we asked for the 
conference, and the papers ought to be exactly where they were 
at the time we did ask for the conference, so that the House 
can take any further action it might desire to take, if it desires 
to take any. I do not know whether it does or not. 

Mr. DENISON. Did not the Senate act when the House 
asked for the conference? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To the extent of agreeing 
to the conference, but the papers did not go there. They agreed 
to the conference without having the papers. I am talking 
about the physical possession of the papers. 

Mr. DENISON. When the House asks for a conference, do 
they send the papers over? I am asking for information. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; they do not. The papers 
remain physically in the possession of the House until the 
conferees proceed to the conference room, and then they carry 
the papers with them. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we all recognize that Jeffer- 
son’s Manual is the finest commentary on English parlia- 
mentary law that has ever been written; Englishmen them- 
selves admit it; and we provide specifically, in our rules in this 
House, that in cases where the rules of the House do not 
provide to the contrary Jefferson’s Manual shall govern. 

Let me now read from Jefferson’s Manual—not a footnote, but 
from the manual itself—on page 236. 

Mr. CELLER. What section? 

Mr. TILSON. It is on page 236, section 549. Five hundred 
and forty-nine is the footnote from which the gentleman from 
Tennessee read: 


And in all cases of conference asked after a vote of disagreement, 
etc., the conferees of the House asking it are to leave the papers with 
the conferees of the other. 


The House asked for the conference in this case, and, accord- 
ing to general parliamentary law as enunciated by Jefferson, 
the conferees of the House asking the conference are to leave 
the papers with the conferees of the other, and in one case 
where they refused to receive them they were left on the 
table in the conference room. 

True, in the footnote, as the gentleman from Tennessee has 
read, it is stated: 


But where a conference breaks up without reaching any agreement 
the managers for the House which asked the conference, who have 
the papers by right, are justified in retaining them and carrying them 
back to the House. 


But the practice has not been by any means uniform. This 
has not been the invariable rule of the House, and I think 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] was entirely 
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justified fn leaving the papers, according to the general rule 
in Jefferson’s Manual. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FISH. Will it be in order to move that the Senate be 
respectfully asked to return to the House the papers on the 
retirement bill? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that would be | 


in order except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Is there any way the House can get the 
papers back from the Senate, in the opinion of the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that is a parlia- 
mentary question and the Chair does not think he is called 
upon to give advice. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Chair has answered the 
parliamentary inquiry, but I might like to be heard a moment 
on that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the question would be 
when making such a motion in the House whether the Senate 
bad violated the privileges of the House, and the Chair could 
not hold that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If that is the theory upon 
which the Speaker proceeds the answer might be well given. 
But I did net understand that it involved any such predicate 
as that. I think the House has a right to respectfully request 
the Senate to return the papers at any stage. It is frequently 
asked to return bills and resolutions. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman would not claim that it was 
a privileged motion—that is done by unanimous consent, which 
would not fit this case. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of a violation by the Senate, 
the Chair does not think the motion would be privileged. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me say that while I never 
knew one called up as a privileged proposition, I think it would 
be privileged if it became necessary to insist on it as a matter 
of high privilege of the House in regard to its procedure. 

The SPEAKER. The question for the Chair to decide is 
whether the resolution submitted by the gentleman from New 
York presents a question of privilege. The gentleman founds 
his question of privilege on the fact that a certain confer- 
ence report of disagreement has been delayed an unreasonable 
time. 

In the first place, the Chair is aware of no rule which pro- 
vides definitely for action on a report of a disagreement of 
conferees. He is also aware of no rule which definitely pro- 
vides for the retention of the papers in case of disagreement. 
In fact, in Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, section 6571, the 
rule is laid down as follows: 


When a conference breaks up without reaching any agreement the 
managers of the House asking the conference do not necessarily sur- 
render the papers to the managers of the other House, as in the case 
where the report is agreed to. 


In other words, the rule relating to custody of papers after | 


an agreement does not necessarily apply in cases of disagree- 
ment, and there are a number of other precedents which so 
hold. In view of the fact, then, that there is no question 


so far as the Chair can see, no reason why under the rule the | 


Senate should not be in possession of the papers, it seems 
that the Chair is not called upon to decide that question 
at all. 

Furthermore, from the statement of the gentleman from 
New Jersey the Chair would not think that he could give it 
as his opinion that even if there were a rule in regard to a 
report within a reasonable time that this report has been de- 
layed an unreasonable time, 


This resolution specifically instructs the conferees to file | 
The House alone has no | 


forthwith a report of disagreement. 
right to instruct the conferees to file a report of disagreement 
or any other report. The fact is, as the gentleman from 
New Jersey has stated, that the reason he has not filed his 
report is that the report has not been filed in the other House. 
As far as the Chair can see, he has no right to demand nor 
has the House a right to demand as a matter of privilege the 
possession of those papers. It occurs to the Chair that there 
might still be a possibility—the Chair does not assert it—but 
there might be a_ possibility of the conferees meeting and 
agreeing. Under these circumstances a resolution instructing 
the conferees to file forthwith a report of a disagreement does 
not present a question of privilege, and the point of order is 
sustained. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
inquire, if I may, if it is not the custom where the conferees 
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reach an agreement to make out a report in duplicate, and if 
it is not frequently filed in both bodies at once? 

The SPEAKER. When they report an agreement that is the 
|} rule. This is a disagreement and, as the Chair has stated, 
| there is no rule applying to the possession of papers in case of 
a disagreement. 


EVENING 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that at 
any time before 6 o'clock to-day it may be in order to move 
to take a recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that at any time between now and 6 o'clock 
p. m., it may be in order to move to take a recess between that 
time and 8 o'clock p. m. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
right to object, what is the purpose of this? 

Mr. TILSON. It will be to finish any business tiat may be 
unfinished at 6 o'clock, but if all business is finished at that 
time, 1 shall ask that the Consent Calendar, which concerns so 
many Members, be given a chance to be called. We might get 
; caught in a jam later on, and it seems to me that it may be 
a good thing to give an opportunity to call the Consent Cal- 
endar, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
sent Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. No new business will be taken up. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And there will be no suspen- 
sions taken up to-night? 

Mr. TILSON. There will be no suspensions to-night and no 
new business. It is the purpose to consider only matters al- 
ready under consideration when we take a recess, except the 
Consent Calendar. 

The SPBKAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
| tleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a further state- 
|} ment to the House. It is not by any means certain that an 
adjournment on Saturday will be possible, and it certainly will 
not be possible unless the Members are willing to stay here or 
be within easy call, so that we can have a quorum at any time. 

It is absolutely necessary at this stage of the proceedings 
that we have a quorum within easy reach, and it ought to be 
on the floor of the House. If it should happen that we should 
be found without a quorum readily obtainable, it micht easily 
defeat any possibility of adjourning on Saturday. I hope the 
Members will stay here. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON,. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that the Committee on the 
Judiciary is now preparing its report in the Fenning case. Are 
we going to be given an opportunity to dispose of that case 
before the adjournment of this session of Congress? 

Mr. TILSON. I have not conferred with the chairman of 
that committee nor with any member of that committee. I 
| do not know what their purpose is, but I shall confer with them 
and inform the gentleman later if I am able to do so. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is the desire of members on this side of 
| the House to dispose of that question before the adjournment 
of this session of Congress, and I hope the gentleman will give 
us that opportunity. 


SESSION—-ORDER OF BUSINESS 


reserving the 


And it will be only the Con- 


REGULATION OF TRAFFIC 

Mr. ZIHLMAN rose. 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr, Speaker, | rise to call up a conference 
| report upon the bill H. R. 3802, the District of Columbia traffic 
act. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair understands that the Senate has 
rejected the conference report. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 3802) to amend 
the act known as the District of Columbia traffic act of 1925, 
approved March 3, 1925, being Public Document No. 561, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, and for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and further insist upon the disagreement of the 
House to the Senate amendments and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. 2%. 
3802, the District of Columbia traffic act, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and to further insist upon the disagreement of 
the House to the Senate amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. Z1H1- 
MAN, Mr. UNperHILL, and Mr. GILBERT. 


CIVIL WAR PENSIONS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 4059) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil 
and Mexican Wars, and to certain widows of said soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and to widows of the War of 1812, and 
Army nurses, and for other purposes, as amended, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That every person who served 90 days or more 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during 
the Civil War, and who has been honorably discharged therefrom, or 
who, having so served less than 90 days, was discharged for a dis- 
ability incurred in the service and in the line of duty, and every 
person who served 60 days or more in the war with Mexico, or on 
the coasts or frontier thereof, or en route thereto, during the war with 
that nation, and was honorably discharged therefrom, and who is 
now in receipt of or entitled to receive, under existing law, a pension 
of less than $72 per month, shall be entitled to and shall be paid a 
pension at the rate of $65 per month; that in case such person is 
now, or hereafter may become, totally helpless or blind shall be 
entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the rate of $90 per month. 

Sec, 2, The widow or remarried widow of any person who served 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during 
the Civil War for 90 days or more and was honorably discharged from 
such service, or regardiess of the length of service was discharged for 
or died in service of a disability incurred in the service and in the 
line of duty, such widow or remarried widow having been the wife 
of such soldier, sailor, or marine during the period of his service in 
said war, she shall be paid $50 a month. 

Sec. 3. That the rate of pension for the widow of any person who 
served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in 
the War of 1812, or for 60 days or more in the war with Mexico, on 
the coasts or frontier thereof, or en route thereto, during the war 
with that nation, and was honorably discharged therefrom, shall be 
$50 per month. 

Sec. 4. All Army nurses of the Civil War whose names are now 
on the pension roll, or who are now entitled to pension under any 
existing law, shall be entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

Sec. 5. That the pension or increase in the rate of pension herein 
provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shall 
commence at the rates herein provided on the fourth day of the next 
month after the approval of this act; and as to persons whose names 
are not now on the pension roll, or who are not now in receipt of a 
pension under existing law, but who may be entitled to a pension under 
the provisions of this act, such pensions shall commence from the date 
of filing application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after the 
approval of this act in such form as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior: Provided, That no one while an inmate of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home, or of any national or State sokiers’ 
home shall be entitled to, or be paid the increased rates provided in 
this act; and the issue of a check in payment of a pension for which 
the execution and submission of a youcher was not required shall con- 
stitute payment in the event of the death of the pensioner on or 
after the last day of the period covered by such check, and it shall 
not be canceled, but shall become an asset of the estate of the deceased 
pensioner, 

Sec. 6. That no claim agent, attorney, or other person shall con- 
tract for, demand, receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, 
presenting, or prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided 
for in this act; and no more than the sum of $10 shall be al- 
lowed for such services in other claims thereunder, which sum 
shall be payable only on the order of the Commissioner of Pensions; and 
any person who shall directly or indirectly otherwise contract for, 
demand, receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, presenting, 
or prosecuting any claim under this act, or shall wrongfully withhold 
from the pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of the pension 
allowed or due to such pensioner or claimant under this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
for each and every such offense be fined not exceeding $500 or be 
imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Sec. 7. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended 
only so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and 
stated: Provided, That the provisions of this act shall in no way, 
manner, or substance modify, limit, or impair the soldier, sailor, or 
marine’s right and title to the rate of $72 provided in the second 
section of the act of May 1, 1920. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Ohio for 20 minutes, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill is what is known as the Norbeck general Civil War 
pension bill. Under the provisions of this act, Civil War soldiers 
who are now drawing $50 per month will be raised to $65 per 
month; totally helpless or blind Civil War soldiers can receive 
under the terms of this bill $90 per month. The bill provides 
that the widows of the soldiers of the War of 1812 and the 
Mexican War shall receive $50 per month, and that the widows 
of the Civil War soldiers who were the wives of such soldiers 
during the Civil War will receive $50 per month. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman states that only the 
widows of these soldiers who were the wives of the soldiers at 
the time they served in the war will receive this increase? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is that exactly fair to all of these other 
thousands of widows of these veterans who are living to-day 
and who lived with these men and took care of them up to 
the time of their death? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is not a matter for me to decide at 
this time. This is a pension bill brought over here from the 
Senate, passed by the Senate, and, as I understand, it is the 
only chance for pension legislation for Civil War soldiers and 
dependents at this session of Congress. 

Now, I want to say this: That this bill will give more than 
50,000 soldiers of the Civil War an increase of $15 per month. 
It will give probably 10,000 of those soldiers now receiving $72 
per month an increase to $90 per month, and it will give an 
increase of $20 per month to about 26,000 widows of the Civil 
War. In addition to this it brings the Army nurses of the 
Civil War up to $50. That in round numbers is what this 
bill will do. Now, there are in the neighborhood of 110,000 
Civil War veterans living at this time. One thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-six of those veterans died during the 
month of May this year, and they are dying at the rate of 
more than 20,000 a year. Consequently, anything that we do 
for these people must be done quickly, and these 10,000 helpless 
and dependent soldiers of the Civil War, who will get this 
increase from $72 to $90, are the ones that will need it and 
need it desperately. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLLIOTT. I will. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Would the gentleman inform the House 
how rapidly the widows of these veterans are dying? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Well, I can not tell the gentleman just ex- 
actly; but they are not dying as rapidly in proportion to their 
number as the old veterans, because they are not as old. There 
are at this time more than 226,000 widows, and about 110,000 
veterans of the Civil War. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I wanted to ask a moment ago the gen- 
tleman’s opinion about the proposal now before the House, He 
merely stated this was a proposal before the House. I would 
like to ask his opinion as chairman of the committee whether 
or not he approves striking out section 5 in its entirety? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Section 5 in its entirety in this bill does 
not amount to anything. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes it does, if the gentleman will par- 
don me. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It does not apply to any widows who will 
receive anything under the terms of the bill, and I think it 
ought to be stricken out, and would have been stricken out in 
committee except, perhaps, we understood that any amend- 
ments to this bill would endanger its passage; and my under- 
standing with the Senate leaders is that they can get this 
amendment through. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If the gentleman will permit me to pur- 
sue that a little further. Does the gentleman inform the House 
that the committee would not approve a bill that would grant 
an increase of pensions to all the widows of veterans of the 
Civil War? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. The Committee on Invalid Pensions of the 
House of Representatives has on file and on the calendar at this 
time a bill which gives the Civil War widow $50 a month who 
married prior to June 27, 1915. That is our answer to that 
question, 

Mr, WOODRUFF. I am very glad to hear that. I voted 
twice in this House to pass the Bursum Dill, and voted once 
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to pass it over the presidentfal veto, and I would like an op- 
portunity again to do the same thing. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. I will. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I realize the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana has been a real friend of pension legislation, and I 
am not rising in an effort to discredit him in any way, but 
from a reading of this bill it provides as follows, that every 
person— 
who is now in receipt of or entitled to receive under existing law, a 
pension of less than $72 per month, shall be entitled to and shal] be 


paid a pension at the rate of $65 per month; that in case such person | 


is now, or hereafter may become, totally helpless or blind, he shall be 
entitled to and shal] be paid a pension at the rate of $90 per month. 


As I understand it, about half of those on the Civil War 
peusion rolls to-day are now getting a pension of $72 per month 
under that provision of the law which provides that Civil War 
veterans who demand the aid and attendance of another per- 
son shall be entitled to $72 per month. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say to the 
souri 

Mr. MANLOVE. As I understand the gentleman's plan it is 
that those who are now getting $72 per month under that act 
will be raised to $90 per month. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not all. 

Mr. MANLOVE. But they have to be helpless and blind? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. About 10,000; 56,000 get $72. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In reference to section 5, as I 
understand it, it is out of the bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And under the terms of the 
bill now before us there was an increase granted to the widows 
who married during the period of the Civil War? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes—— 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I quite agree with the gentle- 
man that section 5 does not confer any rights in the way of 
increased pension to widows who married after that time? It 
places a limitation and does not seem to confer any rights. It 
is a rather ambiguous section to have been put in there in the 
first place. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It was left in by mistake. 

Mr. LOZIER. Answering the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota I will suy this: That section 5 has no relation 
to section 2. It has no relation to section 1. But section 5 does 
modify section 3. Section 1 increases the pension to Civil War 
veterans. Section 2 automatically increases the pension of 
widows who during the period of service sustained the relation- 
ship of wife to the soldier. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I understand that. 

Mr. LOZIER. Now section 3 raises the pensions of widows 
of the soldiers of the War of 1812 and the Mexican War. Sec- 
tion 5 does modify section 3 by requiring that the increase shall 
only be granted to those widows mentioned in section 3 who 
married the soldiers prior to 1899. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Excepting that that modifica- 
tion is itself modified in lines 8 to 13, inclusive. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In the interest of this legislation will 
not the gentleman from Indiana ask unanimous consent to 
strike out the word “she” in line 18 of page 2? It looks ridic- 
ulous for Congress to pass legislation that says “the widow, 
she.” 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I am not going to ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. I would like to get the gentleman’s interpreta- 
tion of this language with reference to widows. The bill pro- 
vides that the increase applies only to widows who were the 
wives of the soldiers during the period of their service in said 
war. Does this mean during the entire period of service, or 
just at any time during the soldier’s service? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. My understanding of that section is that any 
widow who was married prior to the Civil War to one of these 
soldiers or who was his wife during the Civil War or was 
married during the Civil War is entitled to this pension. 

Mr. HOCH. I am glad to hear that, because otherwise the 
language might be construed as meaning the wife of the soldier 
during the entire period of his service. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the committee report is adopted it will 
not be necessary to appoint conferees and have a conference? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not necessarily. 


gentleman from Mis- 
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Mr. WHEELER. Then this means that 200,000 widows will 
| not be benefited by this act? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Two hundred thousand. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. While this bill does not contain all that was 
reported in the House bill, it does contain benefits to all the 
soldiers of the Civil War and a considerable number of their 
widows? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Twenty-six thousand. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And therefore it is a forward step and 
should be adopted at this time. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yleld again? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Sixty per cent of those are already getting 


$72 a month and will not be benefited further? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. This bill is a good bill, so far as.it goes. 


It is a splendid bill for the widows that come under its provi- 
sions. It does not go far enough to suit me, but it is splendid 
legislation at this time, and nobody who has the welfare of 
the soldiers and their widows at heart can afford to vote 
gainst it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. As to section 2, is not that something 
entirely new, the language referring to the widow having been 
married during the period of the soldier's service? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not think we have had that before. 
that respect it might be considered new. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Why should the other body change the 
uniformity and put up a threat here to us? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not see why the Senate of the United 
States should object to anything; but we have something sub- 
stantial, not a theory, confronting us now. 

Mr. TREADWAY. This puts into the bill something we 
should not have. 

Mr. VESTAL. 
question? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. What does the gentleman think the language 
of section 2 means here? In order for the widow to receive 
this pension of $50 a month she must have been the wife of the 
soldier during the entire time of his service? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. 

Mr. VESTAL. That is the language of this bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not think that is what it means. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If this bill is not passed here as it is, there 
is little hope for us to have legislation at this session for the 
soldiers of the Civil War? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I see absolutely no hope, 

Mr. STEPHENS. And the only way to give the old soldiers 
relief is to pass the bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. BoyLan]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York Is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I think this is a splendid bill, and it should pass. 

I have risen here just for a minute to call your attention 
to something of vital importance, and that is this: It has 
been the disposition of Congress to do everything possible 
for the disabled soldiers. To any requests that have hereto- 
fore been made of Congress we have responded without stint 
or curtailment of any kind. But there is something going 
on that has been called to my attention that we are not 
familiar with: In the construction of new hospitals for vet- 
erans the buildings are not being constructed wholly fireproof. 
These buildings, in my opinion, should be entirely fireproof. 
The construction called for and practically agreed upon has 
been that of a semifireproof character of construction. This, 
to my mind, is a serious mistake. 

We have had experience in the State of New York in hos- 
pitals for the mentally sick where there was great loss of 
life through fire, and in the new construction which is now 
under way we have made the buildings entirely fireproof. In 
my opinion, this practice should be followed in the construc- 
tion of the veterans’ hospitals. I might say that in the State 
of New Jersey also the new hospital construction is abso- 
lutely fireproof. The only difference in cost between semi- 
fireproof and complete fireproof consiruction is about 20 per 
cent, and I do not think that it should be left possible at 
any future time through the occurrence of a great holocaust 
to lay it at the door of Congress and say that we have been 
niggardly in providing for proper construction for these dis- 
abled veterans. They should have the best that we have to 
give to them, and it has been the policy of Congress to give 
it to them. 


In 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
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So I ask your attention to this particular phase of construc- 
tion in order that proper steps may be taken to see that all 
the hospitals, either in course of construction or to be con- 
structed, be constructed in an absolutely fireproof manner. 
{| Applause. ] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yleld three minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MANLove]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
is quite apparent that I shall not have enough time in which 
to discuss to any great extent the provisions of this bill; but, 
my friends, it seems to me the time has come when the repre- 
sentatives of the great American people, coming here from the 
different districts and coming here telling the people out home 
that they will represent them in their strength, should cease 
to come on the floor of the House and say: This is not what 
the American people want; this is not what the widows out home 
ought to have, but this is the best we can get. [Applause.] 

I realize we are helpless. I realize our hands are tied. This 
bill is brought in here in the closing hours of the session under 
suspension of the rules, with no opportunity of amendment. 
We are told it is thls or nothing. We will pass it because of 
the measure of relief it does provide for a few; yet I submit, 
my friends, that this measure does not fully reflect the true 
sentiment of this body. [Applause.] 

This bill gives an increase to those veterans who are now 
drawing $50. There is no voice in this House against that, so 
far as it goes; yet most of those old heroes are now entitled to 
$72 under the present law which applies to those who require 
the attendance of another person, 

This bill also provides for an increase to $50 to those widows 
who were the wives of veterans during the period of the war. 
God bless them! I would not detract from the glory of their 
honored lives; but I resent, and the people of this great Na- 
tion will resent the failure of this bill and of Congress to pro- 
vide equally for thousands of other old and tottering widows 
who are not even mentioned in this measure. [Applause.] 

I want to call attention to the fact, my friends, that all over 
this country there are women who are like my own mother. If 
you will pardon a personal reference, I want to say that my 
mother murried my father immediately after he came out of 
the Civil War, where he had been for four years with the camp 
fires of Grant and Rosecrans through the great battles of the 
Civil War. She lived with him for over 50 years before his 
death, and I say to you there is a great army of over 200,000 
widows of soldiers like that, women who married the soldiers 
who had been in the Civil War and who went out and made the 
great West of this country. [Applause.] Their soldier hus- 
bands expected this benevolent country to take care of their 
widows after their death, and I say such widows are entitled 
to the same consideration as those who were the wives of sol- 
diers during the war and those women who happened to have 
married the soldiers during the Civil War. [Applause.] 

I will support this legislation, but I do it reluctantly. I do 
it because I want to extend the benefits of this bill to those who 
come under the provisions of it. However, it is not a bill that 
suits the people of this country. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
one additional minute. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MANLOVE. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. I want to say that the soldiers have no better friend 
in the House than the gentleman from Missouri. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANLOVE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Somers]. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I do not believe it behooves a member of the com- 
mittee who voted to bring this bill before the House to criticize 
it once it has come before the House. Nor do I consider it nec- 
essary to attempt to add to the very capable arguments already 
advanced in behalf of this form of legislation. However, I 
solicit your attention just for a moment to say that it would 
have given me a great deal more pieasure to vote for the Elliott 
bill rather than this bill. I believe the provisions of that bill 
would be far more adequate in relieving the condition of many 
of these old soldiers and their dependents. The fidelity they 
demonstrated te this Nation in a time of peril can not be 
approached by any act of ours, no matter how generous. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House. 
I shall vote for this bill, although it does not give adequat. 
relief to the veterans of the Civil War or their widows. Thi. 
bill comes before us in the closing days of the session unde 
suspension of the rules with only 20 minutes’ debate on the 
side and without an opportunity for amendment or debate 
under the five-minute rule. This is another example of the 
dictatorship which has entered into the governmental system 
of America under the present administration. [Applause. ] 

Economy, economy, alleged economy. When it comes to pass 
legislation to take a few dollars out of the Treasury for the 
benefit of those who have borne the brunt of battle in the time 
of the Nation’s wars and for their widows and dependent or- 
phans economy is the ery, but when the multimillionaires and 
those representing special privilege—including those who 
amassed the big fortunes during our wars, and especially dur 
ing the late World War—want taxes reduced to an enormous 
degree then this administration advocates and passes at the 


beginning of the session a bill providing for the relief of this 


wealthy and monopolistic class. It is about time that this 
Congress ceases to be a rubber stamp for the executive de- 
partment and the man behind the throne, Andrew Mellon, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who contends that the expendi 
tures of millions of dollars in the Pennsylvania primaries 
were like donations to a church. 

H. R. 4028 was unanimously reported by the Pension Com- 
mittee and placed on the House Calendar on April 9, 1926. This 
legislation gave real recognition to the veterans of the Civil 
War and their widows. The committee report shows that the 
estimated cost of the legislation embodied in H. R. 4028 was 
$52,817,000 for the fiscal year of 1927. The administration lead- 
ers and the President knew that if the original bill as reported 
by the committee had been brought before the House for a vote, 
there would have been few votes against it. Therefore, the 
bill was deleted and now, as Congress is about to adjourn, the 
deleted bill is brought before the House and the Membership 
of the House is powerless to vote on legislation which a great 
majority of the Members desire to have enacted. The deleted 
bill now before us, according to the committee report, will cost 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year 1927. The veterans of the Civil 
War and their widows have reached the twilight of life, and 
their number grows less day by day. As a Member of this 
House, I deeply regret that the policy of so-called economy of 
the Coolidge administration precludes us from considering the 
original bill granting increased pensions to these worthy vet- 
erans and their widows. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself three 
minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the House, I intend tv 
support this bill granting increases of pensions, but I desire 
at this time, as one member of the committee, to express my 
regret that we are not passing a better bill. I honestly and 
candidly believe that the provisions incorporated in the bill 
under consideration do not express the true sentiment or feel- 
ing of this House toward our aged Civil War veterans, their 
widows and dependents. Members of this Congress have 
freely and repeatedly expressed their views on the floor and 
through the press to the effect that they favored an adequate 
and substantial increase in pensions for these heroic men ani 
women, whose services and sacrifices made forever secure the 
Union and the perpetuation of this fair Republic. We have all 
been of the same belief, that whatever is to be done for them 
should be done soon; that if a grateful Nation is to pay the 
debt it owes them, immediate action is needed, as they are 
rapidly passing to their final reward. For these reasons and 
‘whe further fact that they originally received but meager pen- 
sions, 1 believe I express the sentiment of the House when I 
say that we should have considered and passed the Elliott bill, 
which was introduced at the opening of this session and favor- 
ably reported by a unanimous vote of our committee on April 9, 
1926. Word went out to the country several weeks ago that 
the House had practically completed its legislative program. 
If this be true, then it can net be successfully contradicted that 
we have had ample time and opportunity to favorably act upon 
the Elliott bill. 

The bill which we are about to pass is a mere gesture; it is 
a makeshift affair, which will extend some relief, but not to the 
extent warranted by the emergency. I am frank to say that, 
in my opinion, this bill is discriminatory for the reason that it 
leaves out in the cold thousands of deserving widows who have 
spent the best part of their lives in tenderly caring for, and 
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administering to, the wants and needs of our veterans in their | 
declining years. The average age of all the widows is approxt- 
mately 75 years; the average age of the veterans is over 80 
vears. The death angel has beckoned to many of them during 
the past few months. They have been cast from the tide of 
this world’s hopes, aspirations, and ambitions into the great 
peyond. In the natural course of events it will but be a brief 
span of years until they are all called to their final reward. 
It is true that we have helped many of them during the present 
session by special acts for exceptionally worthy cases. Our 
omnibus pension bills only include those meritorious cases 
which are brought to the attention of our committee by Con- 
gressmen and Senators who are particularly interested. We all 
know that for every worthy case relieved there are hundreds 
of other cases equally meritorious that do not receive considera- 
tion beeause the claimant is not fortunate enough to have some 
Member of the House or Senate who will take a personal inter- 
est in the case. Relief by special act is unfair to a certain 
extent. Unintentionally and without fault on the part of the 
membership of the House, this method of relief is also dis- 
criminatory. 

I was glad to support the Spanish-American War pension 
bill which was an act of justice and equity. I have actively 
supported all worthy legislation in behalf of the veterans, their | 
widows, and dependents, of all our wars. This bill only helps 
a few. It discriminates against many. I repeat, it is a mere 
makeshift and will not, and can not, be accepted as final. The 
Elliott bill would help all of our veterans, their widows, and 
dependents. In justice to these worthy and deserving people 
this legislation, passed in the closing days of this session, will 
not, and can not, be accepted by them or our constituencies who 
favor a fair and equitable pension. In fairness, in justice, and 
in honesty, we should tell them the truth. We should pass a 
just bill that is fair to all, that will help all alike. The Elliott 
bill would do this. I sincerely regret that this Congress has 
not acted upon that bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. WHEELER], 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the provision in section 2 does an injustice to at least 220,000 | 
to 225,000 widows, and it does seem to me that this House 
could well do away with that section. This would give these | 
widows $50 per month, and thereby relieve thousands and thous- 

ands of the widows of the old soldiers. 

The Elliott bill provided for $72 per month for the old 
soldiers. Under the Senate ~rovision it is $65. 

These Civil War veterans made great sacrifices for us. They 
are rapidly passing on and soon the place which has known 
them will know them no more. Let us provide generously for 
them while they remain. The women who waited at home 
and on the soldier’s return became his wife and helped him 
to reestablish himself is surely entitled to some consideration 
and recognition for her services during the soul-trying days 
following the close of the war. Let us pay these debts of 
gratitude. I favor a more generous provision for both soldiers 
and widows. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from [Illinois 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana to suspend the rules and pass the bill. | 

The question was taken, and the vote was unanimous. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 4023) was laid on the table. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members of the House may be granted five legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on pension legislation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in case Congress should adjourn Saturday, we will not have | 
five legislative days; why not make it five calendar days? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Very well, I will ask that they may have 
five calendar days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to _the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, there is another matter I want 
to call attention to. 

I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
Gen. John B. Inman, the commander in chief of the Grand | 
Army of the Republic of the United States, is in the gallery, 
and I think we should all salute him. [Prolonged applause, 
the Members rising.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS-—CIVIL WAR PENSIONS 


Mr. GLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for Senate bill 4059 
notwithstanding that it seems to me far from satisfactory. In 
so far as this bill increases the pensions of veterans of the 
Civil War from $50 to $65 per month it is a step in the right | 
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direction. Personally, I believe all veterans of the Civil War, 
who served 90 days or more and were honorably discharged, 
should receive a pension of not less than $72 per month. 

The increase of pensions for widows from $30 to $50 per 
month is good as far as it goes, but unfortunately this increase 
applies only to the widows who were the wives of soldiers, 
sailors, or marines during the period of their service. The 
Civil War was fought largely by boys, the great proportion of 
whom married subsequent to the period of service. These 
widows cared for the veterans while they lived and bore a 
large part of the burden in bringing up families. I am strongly 
of the opinion that these widows, who married the soldier 
within a reasonable time after the close of the war, ought to 
get the benefits of the increase from $30 to $50 per month. 

If at some later day I shall have the opportunity, it will 
give me pleasure to vote for such an increase. 

HEARINGS ON PAYMENT OF AWARDS OF MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I present a resolution from the 
Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania presents 
a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resalution 308 


Resolved, That in accordance with paragraph 83 of section 2 of the 
printing act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives be, and is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to have printed 1,000 additional copies of the hearings 
held before the said committee during the Sixty-ninth Congress on the 
bill (H. R. 10820) to provide for the payment of the awards of the 
Mixed Claims Commission, the payment of certain claims of German 
nationals against the United States, and the return to German na- 
tionals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

JOHN ERICSSON 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the resolution S. Con. 
Res. 25. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
a concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 25 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be compiled, printed with illustrations and bound, as 
may be directed by the Joint Committee on Printing, 12,200 copies of 
the proceedings, and such other matter as may be relevant thereto, 
in connection with the unveiling of the statue of John Bricssoa, in 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1926, of which 3,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate, 7,000 copies for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 2,000 copies to be delivered to the John Ericsson Memorial 
Committee, and the remaining 200 copies shall be bound In full morocco 
and delivered to the John Ericsson Memorial Committee for distribu- 
tion to the descendants of John Ericsson and such other persons as 
sald committee may designate. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I call up the House 
Resolution 143 from the Committee on Rules, and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine calls up a reso- 
lution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 143 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (AH. R. 8466) entitled “To amend section 8 of an act entitled ‘An 
act to incorporate the Howard University in the District of Columbia,’ 
2, 1867.” That after general debate, which shall 
continue not to exceed one hour and shall be equally divided and con- 
trolled ‘by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Education, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment the committee shail rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous question 
shal] be considered as ordered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage. 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr, Speaker, I think the form of the 
resolution needs no comment. It follows the accepted form, I 
believe. It makes in order, if adopted, the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 8466) amending section 8 of the organic 
act establishing Howard University. 

Howard University was incorporated in 1867. Beginning in 
1879, I think, from that year on the Congress of the United 
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States has been making appropriations of varying amounts for 
the maintenance of this school. I think these appropriations 
have varied from a nominal amount up to $220,000 or there- 
abouts a year. They have been made continuously since 1879. 

Section 8 of the organic act did not authorize appropriations 
for the development and for the maintenance of the institution, 
and it has happened frequently that when appropriations have 
been brought into the House from the Committee on Appro- 
priations the appropriations have gone out on points of order, 
the point of order being that there was no authority in 
existing law fer the appropriation reported. The bill which 
this resolution makes in order seeks to cure that situation. 
Although the appropriations have gone out on a point of order 
here in the House, I think uniformly <hey have been put back 
in the other body and have been adopted in conference or by 
the acceptance of the Senate amendment. The only change 
in the law is in the insertion of this language: 


Annual appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in the con- 
struction, development and improvement, and maintenance of the 
university, no part of which shall be used for religious instruction. 


That furnishes the foundation upon which appropriations 
may be considered in the House for this purpose. I think all 
will agree that the House of Representatives ought to have an 
equal part in the consideration of appropriations for this 
institution. We ought to have an opportunity to pass upon the 
wisdom and purposes of the appropriation; we ought to have 
an equal opportunity to pass on the amount of the appropria- 
tion for this university. 

That is all there is to this bill which the adoption of this 
resolution makes in order to be considered. 

I now yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee, 
to be used as he sees fit. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I take the floor 
on this bill (because I do not care to d’ cuss the rule) with a 
certain degree of hesitation. Not because of any doubt about 
what is right in the matter, but because of the fear that the 
reason for my opposition to it may be misunderstood, or that 
in some quarters, whether misunderstood or not, they may 
be deliberately misinterpreted for political purposes. 

I think, however, that my colleagues here will be gracious 
enough to feel, and if necessary say, that if I assert that no 
racial motive controls me and no political motive controls me 
that I mean what I say about it. 

While no racial motive, that is, no motive growing out of 
the racial question involved, animates me in this matter, I 
can not escape the feeling that in some instances that proposi- 
tion does animate some of those who support the bill. Because, 
otherwise, I can not believe that the Congress of the United 
States would be willing to embark upon the policy of writing 
into permanent law the proposition of putting the Federal 
Government into contributing to the private schools and uni- 
versities of this country. 

There is not a man upon this floor who would rise and pro- 
pose an appropriation for Georgetown University or for George 
Washington University. Why? Why, because it is not believed 
to be a proper function of the Federal Government so to en- 
gage. How, then, in principle will you seek to distinguish be- 
tween these institutions? 

I have never made a point of order against one of these ap- 
propriations in an appropriation bill. I appreciate the situa- 
tion which exists. I have realized that if it went out here on 
a point of order and the Senate saw fit to put it back, it was 
a perfectly easy thing to bring it into the House, but there is a 
difference between the proposition of providing a temporary 
appropriation for a single fiscal year and embarking on a 
policy by writing into the statutes of the country permanent 
law to be used forever as a basis for appropriations for a pri- 
vate institution, the only one to which, in this sort of a way, 
the Federal Government proposes to render assistance. 

I fear that you are fixing a precedent to-day which will 
arise to plague many of us or our successors. We have had 
agitation throughout the country, very strong agitation in 
many quarters, for the Federal Government to embark on the 
policy of Federal aid to the public schools of the country. 
There are those of us who for reasons that can not now be 
given are earnestly opposed to that proposition and prepared to 
fight it to the end. 

One of those reasons is the constitutional proposition which 
was set forth before this House so elaborately and thoroughly 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] in the last Con- 
gress, and again, I think, in this. This bill does much more 
than that. If it be unconstitutional, and I think it is, for the 
Federal Government to enter upon the policy of aid to the 
public schools of the country, the schools of all the people, 
then upon what possible constitutional principle can one stand 


when he commits himself to the proposition of aiding a private 
educational institution? 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, I trust that the reasons that animate 
me in this matter may be understood and that they may be 
nowhere misrepresented. It is not my purpose, of course, to 
weary the House through exhausting parliamentary devices 
that might be used In antagonism to this measure, but for my- 
self, because of my convictions as to what will happen in the 
future, I am unwilling to have the rule adopted or to have the 
bill passed without at least setting my views before the meni- 
bership. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER... The gentleman has one minute remaining. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield that one minute to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’CoNnNor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, the Rules Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, is charged primarily with ex- 
pediting the business of this House. If this bill were consid- 
ered only in the light of an ald against delay and filibuster, we 
are well justified in bringing in this special rule for the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

For years we have witnessed a spectacle of controversy over 
this item of appropriations for Howard University, the contest 
never accomplishing any real result, but invariably causing ges- 
tures and unfortunate expressions at this late hour in our coun- 
try’s history. 

If this rule and the accompanying bill are adopted a great step 
forward will be taken toward eliminating the annual field day 
over this subject. 

The bill technically authorizes for the first time appropria- 
tions for Howard University. Heretofore there was no au- 
thority in law to make such appropriations, and whenever they 
appeared in any appropriation bill they went out on a point 
of order, only to be restored in conference and finally enacted 
into law. The net result has been that for 47 consecutive years, 
irrespective of which party was in power, we have made these 
appropriations after all this idle gesture and technical quibble. 
Now we propose to do away with any further dissembling. 

What is Howard University? It is an institution created by 
act of Congress in 1867 and is situated in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It has all the departments of a university. It teaches 


the arts, science, law, medicine, pharmacy, and so forth. All 


its 2,000 students and all its staff are colored. Those 2,000 
students represent 38 States and 13 countries. Five per cent 
of them come from my State alone. 

It is the highest educational institution of 12,000,000 colored 
people in this country. And so high is its standing, gentlemen, 
in the ranks of higher education that a college-rating board 
has placed it in class A, ranking it with such institutions as 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Brown, Dartmouth, Amherst, Wil- 
liams, and so forth. Any country must needs be proud of such 
an institution. 

The fame of this great school has spread throughout the 
world because of its achievements, especially in medicine and 
chemistry. It is reported that one of the eminent physicians 
on its staff—and a colored man, of course—is nearer to dis- 
covering a cure for cancer than any other person. Another of 
its staff saved the fruit growers of our country inestimable 
millions, and without one penny of compensation to himself, by 
discovering the cause and cure for fruit blight. 

Is not all that worth while? My party, the Democratic 
Party, always thought it was during the years they were in 
power in this Nation. During those years the Democratic 
Party voted substantial amounts toward this great work, and 
the appropriation bill carrying the item was invariably signed 
by the Democratic President. [Applause.] 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am sure the gentleman has no colored 
voters in his district who might impell him to report this rule? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Not a soul that I know of. 
Gentlemen, the 12,000,000 colored citizens of our country are 
subject to all the human ailments of our white population 
and present a problem of health and conservation identical to 
that of an equal number of white people. If it were only for 
the selfish, un-American, and un-Christian purpose of protect- 
ing our white people, we should as a government see to it 
that there are sufficient colored physicians and nurses to ad- 
minister to the physical needs of these millions so that the 
whites will at the same time be protected. 

It will be argued, I know, that practicatly all our institu- 
tions of higher learning have no ban against the colored race. 
But it is a fact, nevertheless, that in medicine, to take one 
instance, the liberal attitude of those institutions does not reach 
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the practical. 
side practice because those institutions have hospitals allied 
with them where white patients predominate. At Howard 
University, and only there, can this obstacle be overcome; and 
rat by reason of the fact that connected with the university | 

Freedmens Hospital, created by Congress in 1904. There 
e colored patients afford the only opportunity in this country 
for the final training of these ambitious students who desire 
to devote their lives to that great service to humanity. 

Why, gentlemen, there are countless stories of heroism by | 
colored physicians that would stir the heart of any man, be he | 
white as a lily. 
euza, in every part of our country, North, South, Hast, and 
West, the colored doctor stood by the bedside of the white 
person when the family physician had himself succumbed to 
the prevalent disease. Some communities will never forget 
and have properly honored those messengers of health for the 
heroic acts of service they rendered, at the cost in many in- 
stances of their own lives. 

It was not the white patient who humbled himself by calling 
in the black physician when the white docter had suecumbed 
in the great emergency. The example of Christian humility 
was exhibited by this educated colored man who answered the 
call to bedside where he was never before welcome. In that 
moment who was the bigger man? 
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"An for all ‘is dirty ‘ide 
"E was white, clear white, inside! 


Emotions, gentlemen, know no race, no creed, no color. 

Oh, it will be argued, as it is in the minority report signed 
by only two members of the Committee on Education, that 
making appropriations to any institution of learning is not 
consistent with the policy of this Government. The obvious 
answer to that ingenious argument is that, right or wrong, we 
have been making appropriations to this university for 47 
years, and it is a late date to raise the ery of “ policy.” The 
real justification for this departure from a consistent policy, 
if it is a departure, rests in the exceptional position which this 
institution bears to the welfare of over one-tenth of our popu- 
lation directly and to the other nine-tenths indirectly. It has 
no counterpart. The health of our people is not a local affair. 
Disease and plague know no city lines or State boundaries. 
The National Government has always concerned itself with 
the health of every person in our land. Has any nation any 
greater asset? 

But do not forget that this university is not situate in any 
State or municipality. It is at the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment, the only body politic that has power and authority 
to contribute to its needs. 

Let us, therefore, and for all time end this annual exhibition 
of spleen and do the right thing, because it is right, toward 
this great institution which contributes such an inestimable 
service to all our people. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hur]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
committee, I should hesitate to take up the time of the House 
on this rule were it not for the fact that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GArretT] has made certain observations with 
which I so thoroughly agree on general principle that I feel 
it is only proper that I should differentiate the present bill 
from the question of general Federal aid to education. On 
that subject I agree entirely with what the gentleman from 
Tennessee has said. 

I have always viewed with a great deal of apprehension the 
attempt that has been made since the Great War, and which 
I] am glad to see lessening in apparent probability of success, 
to make the Federal Government take over the direction and 
control of general education. 
of a movement which comes after any great war, when the 
general public, seeing obvious difficulties in some of the ele- 
ments in the body politic, turns to the Federal Government, to 
which it has been looking through the period of the stress of 
War, a necessarily autocratic power for the war period, in 
order to get the Federal Government to do what is necessarily 
a local matter. Therefore in my five years of service in the 
House I have joined with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Garretr] to fight such matters as the Curtis-Reed education 
bill, to fight such matters as the proposition that the Federal 
Government will attempt itself directly to control the educa- 
tion of the people of the 48 States of the Nation. However, 
in advocating very strongly the adoption of this rule and the 
ultimate passage of the bill H. R. 8466, I do not feel that I 
am at all departing from what I consider the fundamental 
principle of American Federal Government, as properly consti- 
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The students there can not get the clinical, bed- { tuted under the old theory of the Constitution. 


Only recently during the epidemic of influ- | 
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That movement is merely a part | 
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Every year 
for the past five years, as a member of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, I have seen the appro- 
priation for Howard University stricken out on the floor of 
the House on a point of order, only to be later restored in the 
Senate. 

On two occasions, as a matter of inquiry, I have turned to 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
District of Columbia, the gentleman from Michigan {[Mr. Cram- 
TON], and asked why there was not legislation brought in here 
which would make in order these annual appropriations for 
Howard University. Mr. Cramton replied when the last in 
quiry was made that such legislation was pending. Now, this 
appears in the bill introduced by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Reep]. 

Howard University stands on a totally different basis from 
the general question of mixing the Federal Government in local 
State education. Howard University was incorporated under 
the act of March 2, 1867. It has at the present time about 
2,000 students. The gentleman from New York who has just 
spoken [Mr. O'Connor] has indicated some of the very remark- 
able work that Howard University is doing, not only for the 
colored population of the United States but also for the white 
population of this country, because, as the gentleman from 
New York very aptly observed, disease knows no race, color, 
nor religious prejudice, and if you have typhoid fever in one 
section of your community it does not make any difference 
whether you happen to be dealing with a doctor, a graduate 
from Howard University, or a doctor who graduated from John 
Hopkins. The Congress of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of the United States occupies a totally different relation 
to Howard University from that which it occupies te any other 
institution of this country. 

I have voted for the appropriations for Howard University 
every year since 1921, when I entered Congress, and at least 
three times I have asked why we did not pass permanent 
law for the appropriation. I am glad to see the pending bill 
and I know it will pass. I am glad to see it as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of an act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the Howard University in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1867, be amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 8. Annual appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in the 
construction, development, improvement, and, maintenance of the unt- 
versity, no part of which shall be used for religious instruction. The 
university shall at all times be open to inspection by the Bureau of 
Edueation and shall be inspected by the said bureau at least once 
each year. An annual report making a full exhibit of the affairs of 
the university shall be presented to Congress each year in the report 
of the Bureau of Education.” 


The history of Howard University is noteworthy, and I 
invite the attention of the House to what was said before the 
Committee on Education of the House by its president, as 
follows: 


Doctor Durkep. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have assumed that 
you do not care to have me go over the full statement of last year, 
but possibly a summary would bring the matter very prominently to 
your attention now. 

As I said in the statement of last year, several men were sitting 
in the chapel of the old First Congregational Church on the evening 
of November 20, 1866, discussing the tremendous strain that was on 
here because of the great number of freedmen that had crowded into 
Washington immediately at the close of the war. What should be 
done with these people? There were a great many of them insane. 
The strain of the war had upset them mentally. There were large 
numbers of them tubercular and much other sickness. The situation 
from the physical side was most appalling to those men who were 
watching conditions, as none of these freedmen, practically, had had 
any training whatever. There they were, a great mass of people In 
the National Capftal; a menace physically, mentally, and spiritually. 


What should be done with that great group of people? Gen. O. O. 
Howard and General Balloch were two of these men, men well 
known in ‘the war, and they were two of the men sitting there 


that night discussing this situation; and then at the suggestion of 
General Howard, so it is told, they got down on their knees. They 
thought that they would better ask God if divine wisdom might be 
given to them and show them how to handle this terrible problem 
that was facing them. They prayed; and when they got up General 
Howard is said to have turned to General Balloch, saying, “‘ There 
is but one solution, and that ts an education for these people which 
will be truly and genuinely Christian, so that they can be brought 
to the place where they will see the real genius of our America 
and what it fs to be.” 

That was the birth hour of Howard University. They went up 
on the hill, as this report says, and found 140 acres of land, I believe 
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it was, or 150, and agreed to take it, although they had no money, 
cut it up into lots and sell it. They began by establishing a school 
for the religious instruction of the people, so that leaders receiving 
religious instruction might go out and guide in the religious in- 
struction of this great group of colored people who were here. With 
remarkable wisdom, so it seems to me—they were years and years 
ahead of the times--in that school they put what we would now 
call a chair of hygiene, In their school of religion they established 
a chair of hygiene, so that the preachers would know something of 
the health problems and public hygiene and would help the colored 
people in the city physically and then, of course, help them morally. 

Now, if some of you have been reading some of the latest works 
regarding theological instruction in America, you have discovered 
that our greatest men are advocating that there should be one clinical 
year for men before they go into the pulpit. These men away back 
there in 1868 and 1869 were really beginning the thing that is 
going into our modern schools. They will have a struggle for it, but 
it will come. There was the beginning. 

Years passed, and they had a terrible strain upon them. They 
had to sell off and sell off their land until they got down to only 
26 acres of land, and then they had to let teachers go, because they 
could not pay them. 

Meanwhile an appeal had been made to Congress for help, because 
this was a national problem, and Congress in 1868 and 1869 gave a 
small appropriation of $10,000; and all these years since every year 
Congress has been helping a little. 


The majority of the Committee on Education recommends 
the passage of this bill and gives a very interesting statement 
of the present status of the university, which is as follows: 


Howard University was incorporated under the act of March 2, 
1867. The first Federal appropriation for its ald was granted March 
3, 1879. From that date the Federal Government has annually 
contributed to the construction, maintenance, and development of 
the institution, $221,000 being the largest amount appropriated for 
maintenance in any one year. Since the establishment of the Budget 
system, however, and the consolidation of all jurisdiction over ap- 
propriations in one committee of the House, items recommended 
by the Budget and approved by the Committee on Appropriations 
have frequently been stricken out in the House on the point of order 
that such appropriations are not authorized by existing law. The 
purpose of this bill is to authorize such appropriations for the main- 
tenance, development, improvement, and construction of Howard Uni- 
versity as Congress may annually desire to make, 

The university has an attendance of about 2,000 students, who are re- 
quired to pay tuition and provide for their own living expenses. It has 
been thoroughly investigated by the college-rating board of the Maryland 
and Middle States district and rated in class A, Thirty-eight States and 
13 countries are represented in its attendance. 


The minority report of the Committee on Education states 
in part: 


Now, the money which this Congress appropriates {1g not our own. 
It belongs to the people, and is intrusted to us by the taxpayers for 
governmental purposes. The uses to which we may put it are pre- 
scribed by law. The maintenance of an institution like this does 
not come within a thousand leagues of the uses prescribed. Have we 
a right to pass this bill, fastening upon the Congress an abuse which 
it has se long practiced illegally? 

B. G. Lowrey, 
MILLaRD E. TyYDINGs, 


Of course, the money we appropriate “is not our own,” but 
the objections to the assistance to Howard University are not 
sound. The same objections were made in the hearings before 
the Committee on Education. Note the following extracts 
from the hearings. The chairman of the committee was dis- 
cussing the Constitution of the United States, as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN, What does it say about the power of taxation? 

Mr. Typincs. Do you remember what section that Is? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. CramTon, And where is the authority for the appropriation for 
the Bureau of Education? 

Mr, Typines. You will not get my vote for that very reason—for 
that, Mr. CRAMTON, 

Mr. Fenn, Where was the authority for the appropriation for the 
relief of Russia? 

Mr. Typines. You did not get my vote for that, either, 

Mr. Fenn. Did you vote for the $25,000,000 appropriation? 

Mr. Typinas. No; I voted against it. I am proud of that. We had 
no right to do that, 

Mr. Rossion. Did you vete for the agricultural bill? 

Mr. Typincs. Which one? 

Mr, Ropsion, The one that passed yesterday. 

Mr, Typines. No, sir; I voted against it. 

Mr. Rossion. I mean the agricultural appropriation bill, 
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Mr. Trpines. I do not recall. I do not say that my record has been 
100 per cent, because sometimes I am crowded into a position where | 
do not have a chance to read the legislation. 

Mr. Rosstion, I refer to the bill appropriating for the Department of 
Agriculture, 

Mr. Typincs. I may have. I do not know whether I did or not. 
Semetimes those bills pass—— 

Mr. Ropsion. It carries money for roads. 

The CHairnMAN. Are there any questions? The hour of noon has 
arrived, and if there are no questions I will ask you if there are any 
tables that were in last year’s hearings that you wish to insert in 
this year’s? 


There is nothing “illegal” about the appropriations for 
Howard University, which have been as follows: 
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Dee ee mien 365, 000. 00 
39, 100. 00 | 1925 PEL ELT 591, 000. 00 
47, 600. 00) 

This makes a grand total of $4,159,815.50 appropriated out of 
the Federal Treasury to Howard University. 

These appropriations were not “ illegal,”’ but, according to the 
rules of the House, “not in order.” This bill will make the 
annual appropriation “in order,” and I hope the bill will pass. 
Howard University does a splendid work, and we should 
back it, [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, pending that, I may want to 
speak a little on this subject myself. I ask unanimous consent 
to speak for 15 minutes on this subject. 

Mr. WHITD of Maine. Mr. Speaker, the time is provided in 
the resolution and in control of the gentleman from New York 
and the ranking minority member on the committee. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will say, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I 
do not think at this late hour, because of my love for the 
brethren, I shall press this request, but I want you to under- 
stand, however, I am making it now as a protest against your 
infamous gag rule system. That is why I make it. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
8466. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 8466, with Mr. Curnpsiom in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8466, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8466) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the Howard University in the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 2, 1867. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The gentleman from New York is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be noti- 
fied when I have used 10 minutes. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, it is not my purpose to take a great 
deal of time in the discussion of the merits of this bill. The 
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purpose of TT. R. 8466 Is to authorize an annual appropriation 
to avoid the necessity of legislative riders. 
The procedure heretofore has been for the Appropriations 


Committee to insert the item for this institution in the Interior | 


Department appropriation bill. Usually the item has been 
struck out on a point of order in the House, then the item 
has been restored by the Senate, and later approved by the 
House. The same situation prevailed several years ago, with 
reference to items in the Indian bill, until a blanket measure 
was passed which authorized certain expenditures that prior to 
their authorization had been subject to a point of order and 
later restored by the Senate and concurred in by the House. 

It has been the aim of Congress in recent years to discourage 
legislative riders, and yet here is a situation which calls for 
an unauthorized item if aid is to be given for the benefit of a 
very worthy educational institution. It is a question of orderly 
procedure to carry out a policy that has obtained for the past 
17 years. This policy is best disclosed by the annual appro- 
priations of Congress for the support and maintenance of 
Howard University. The Federal « >ropriations made in the 
past to Howard University are as follows: 
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This makes a grand total of $4,151,075.50 appropriated out 
of the Federal Treasury to Howard University. All this is 
over and above what the university takes in per year on fees, 
tuition, and board charges. 

This institution started at a time when the colored man 
had never had an opportunity for an education, and yet there 
had been thrown upon him the burdens and the responsibilities 
of citizenship. They started with five students. To-day this 
university is one of the great universities, with 2,000 students. 
It is coeducational. There are 1,400 boys and 600 girls, and 
they are making a marvelous record. As was stated by one 
of the speakers here, this university is classed with the leading 
universities of the country. It is a class A university, and 
two of the most important departments of Howard University, 
not only important to the colored race but also important to 
the white race, are the departments of medicine and dentistry. 
The work that has been done in research at Howard University 
is attracting the attention of the medical profession not only 
throughout this country but throughout the world. It is a great 
tribute to the colored men and women and to their ability that 
they can come out of the darkness of slavery and in a few 
years have their medical men standing alongside of the best 
medical experts of the world. It is true that one of the physi- 
cians there is now nearer to a cancer cure than any other 
physician so far as is known. There are men there who are 
contributing to the medical and dental journals of the country, 
and their research men have made valuable contributions to 
science, 

I think it reflects great credit on Congress that for 47 years 
we have made these rather large appropriations for this won- 
derful institution, and I think the time has come now when, 
instead of acting. under a subterfuge and talking about a lack 
of constitutional power, we should do this thing directly and 
openly and in a manly way, and give them the appropriations 
needed from time to time. 

They have a wonderful hospital in connection with Howard 
University. It is the only place in the United States of Amer- 
ica where a young colored man or woman who is studying medi- 
cine can get the bedside training. They can go to Columbia and 
to Harvard and other institutions and study medicine, but they 
can not get the bedside training, which is essential. During 
the “flu” epidemic I do not know what would have happened 
to the colored population in the large centers if the colored 
doctors had not been able to take care of that scourge that 
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swept over the country. Particularly is this true of the South. 
Men of the South have told me of the remarkable work done 
by the colored physicians in their communities when the white 
doctors were ill and unable to act. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that this is not a 
local matter, but national in scope. This institution has stu- 
dents from 38 States of the Union and from 13 different coun- 
tries. Almost every State in the Union is represented in this 
university by the finest type of colored boys and girls. 

I am going to insert in the Recorp, for the benefit of the 
House, a list of the States and the number of students from 
I will also show the courses they are taking in the uni- 
versity : 

Howard University geographical distribution 
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Evening classes, 115. 


I want to touch for a moment on the constitutional question, 
That point has been raised here, and I want to answer if. 
From remarks made on the floor to-day you would think that 
the Federal Government had no authority and no right to make 
appropriations to help the cause of education. The authority 
for these appropriations is to be found in section 8, Article I 
of the Federal Constitution, which reads as follows: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States, 


This clause has given rise to much controversy, but the 
interpretation given to it by Story in his great work on the 
Constitution has been followed by Congress in practice sinee the 
Government went into operation. As Story observes, the 
clause should be read as follows: 


Congress shall have power to Iay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, in order to pay the debts and provide for the common 
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defense and general welfare, of the United States; the common defense 
and general welfare and the paynrent of the public debts being the 
ends for which the power is conferred, and taxation a means for their 
attainment, 


This is the interpretation placed on this clause by Hamilton 
in 1791, in his Report on Manufacturers, who stated it as his 
clear opinion that the phrase “ general welfare "— 


is as comprehensive as any that could have been used— 
And that— 


there seems no reason to doubt that whatever concerns the general 
interests of learning, of agriculture, of manufacturers, and of com- 
merce, are within the sphere of the national councils as far as regards 
an application of money, the only qualification of the generality of 
the phrase in question which seems to be admissible is this: that the 
object to which an appropriation of money is to be made must be 
general and not local, its operation extending in fact, or by possibility, 
throughout the Union and not being confined to any particular spot. 


President Monroe in an elaborate and cogent paper entitled, 
“ Views of the President of the United States on the subject of 
material improvements,” submitted with his veto in 1822 of 
the Cumberland road bill, took the same view. His attitude 
is expressed in the following sentence: 


My idea is that Congress have an unlimited power to raise money, 
and that in its appropriation they have a discretionary power, re- 
stricted only by the duty to appropriate it to the purposes of common 
defense and of general, not local, national, not State, benefit. 


Since the Civil War there has been no President who denied 
the right of Congress to raise and appropriate money for pur- 
poses 6f general welfare because such purposes were not within 
the fields in which Congress is, by other provisions of the 
Constitution, empowered to. legislate. 

The appropriations made annually since 1862 for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, the Bureau of 
Mines, and the Bureau of Fisheries can find no justification 
except under a power to raise and spend money for “ the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

It will be noted, too, that by the Adams Act, the Smith- 
Lever Act, the Smith-Hughes Act, Congress has made appro- 
priations of large sums of money raised by general taxation 
for the advancement of education throughout the country. 

The same is true of appropriations for the relief of sufferers 
from disaster in this country, of appropriations for polar ex- 
petitions, and for the observations of eclipses of the sun, and 
for participation in expositions. The relief for sufferers abroad 
goes even further, as, for example, the appropriation of $20,- 
000,000 for grain for Russia. 

The point has been raised that even under the rule stated 
that Howard University is local, not national, in character, 
and that therefore it does not fall within the scope and pur- 
pose of the “ general-welfare clause.” In commenting upon 
Article I, section 8, to which reference has been made, John 
Norton Pomeroy, in his work on Constitutional Law, section 
275, makes this observation : 


What measures, what expenditures, will promote the common defense 
or general welfare Congress can alone decide, and its decision is final. 
It is certainly not necessary that any particular expenditure should 
be spread over the whole country to bring it within the meaning of 
a defense which shall be common, or a welfare which shall be general. 
* * © Congress expends vast sums of money in the erection and 
adornment of a Capitol, in furnishing a library, in the purchase of 
pictures, statues, and busts, in endowing a scientific institution; but it 
is not claimed that these disbursements are not made for the general 
welfare. * © * 


Iloward University is national in scope and purpose, and 
Congress has recognized it as such in appropriating money for 
its support during the past 47 years. 

Now I believe that this bill will be enacted by a large vote. 
I have the utmost sympathy for the 12,000,000 colored people 
in this country who are trying to raise themselves to a stand- 
ard where they can exercise all the rights and duties and 
responsibilities of American citizens. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman reserve the balance 
of his time? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes; I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. LOWREY: Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentieman from South Carolina [Mr. Hare]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, it is rather interesting for a 
new Member of the House to observe how devoted some states- 
men can be to our Constitution and to the established policies 
of government and then show such equal devotion and loyalty 
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to a sentiment or an emotion that may run contrary to. the 
established Constitution or to the established policy of govern- 
ment. 

I wish to say at the outset that I agree with the distin- 
guished leader of the minority [Mr. Garrerr] that the racial 
question should not enter into this discussion. But as Repre- 
sentatives of a great Government trying to follow the estab- 
lished principles, rules, and policies of government, we should 
not be led astray by mere sentiment, by mere emotion, and tor- 
sake the established policies of our Government for temporary 
awards. 

The appropriation for this university, let me say, is not in 
accord with any principle of our Government, not in accord 
with any principle of the Constitution providing for this Govern- 
ment, 

This institution, known as Howard University, is a religious 
institution, It was organized, chartered, and established by 
this Congress in 1867 for no other purpose than for religious 
instruction. I ask you to admit that. Then, if this is true, 
where do we have under the Constitution or under any law 
any right to make an appropriation for this institution or any 
institution to be used in furthering religious instruction? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The bill says it can not be used 
for religious instruction. The bill under consideration pro- 
vides that: 


No part of which shall be used for religious instruction. 


It specifically cuts it out. 

Mr. HARE. In reply to the gentleman’s inquiry or admoni- 
tion, I wish to adhere to the statement that Howard University 
was established primarily as a religious institution, and this 
bill provides that the money shall be used in the erection of 
buildings, in the improvement of buildings, in the construction 
of gymnasiums, in the preparation of athletic grounds, and 
does the gentleman mean to say that those students who attend 
this university preparing themselves for the ministry would be 
barred from these institutions built, erected, and constructed 
by money from the Federal Government? Surely they would 
not, 

I wish to say further that a national university in the seat 

of government has been advocated since the days of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1775. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
James Madison, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Monroe, and other great leaders of this country, when the 
Jonstitution was in its embryonic state, advocated and urged 
the establishment of a national university at the seat of govern- 
ment. But what did Gouverneur Morris say when that question 
was being agitated? “Oh,” he said, “gentlemen, we could 
never embody a thing of that kind in the Constitution, because 
it would develop and give rise to a political machine to be used 
by a political faction to promote the political interest of some 
party.” These were wise old men. We delight just at this 
season to do honor to the ideas which they breathed, gave 
forth, and brought to life in our Constitution. 

I would like to call your attention just for a few minutes to 
the fact that the prophecy then made has come true with refer- 
ence to Howard University. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARD. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. On the constitutional question the gen- 
tleman, I think, will agree, will he not, that the only thing in 
the Constitution of the United States with regard to religion 
to be found anywhere is in the first article of the Bill of 
Rights, as follows: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 


That is the only thing in the entire Constitution upon the 
subject, is it not? 

Mr. HARE. If I had the time I would like to discuss that a 
little further, but it is sufficient to say that our Government 
has always stayed clear of making appropriations for institu- 
tions giving religious instruction. But going back to my subject, 
the prediction of Gouverneur Morris that an institution of this 
kind would become a political machine has demonstrated itself 
in Howard University under its existing rule. 

In a memorial sent to this Congress on January 24 of this 
year, the alumni of that institution said this— 


The reason for presenting this memorial is that the present corpora- 
tion known as Howard University has degenerated into a_ political 
machine, financed by the funds of the Fedefal Government. 


Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HARE. Yes ~ 
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Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Does the gentleman maintain that that 
institution to-day is used as a political organization? 

Mr. HARE. I maintain from the memorial that is submitted 
to this Congress by the alumni that that institution is used as 
a political machine. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I do not believe the gentleman knows 
what he is talking about. 

Mr. HARE. I am only taking this memorial, and the gradu- 
ates of that institution say so. They say further that the head 
of that institution has gone ahead and relieved a half dozen 
men of their actual work and placed them on a salary in order 
to institute vacancies to appoint others from doubtful districts 
in an election year. That is charged by the alumni of the in- 
stitution. I do not know whether it is true, but it is charged 
by the alumni association. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If that is the case, would the gen- 
tleman find the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’CoNNor], 
a very prominent Democrat, advocating the bill? There are no 
politics in this institution. 

Mr. HARE. I am not responsible for his views. I am read- 
ing here from a memorial submitted to this Congress by the 
alumni of that institution, and it is my authority. Reading 
further, the memorial states that the members of the board of 
trustees seldom attend more than one meeting a year, and that 
they have delegated unusual powers to the members of the 
finance and budget committees. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The majority of the members of which constitute a machine exist- 
ing only for their own good and for that of the supporters of the 
régime, 

The children of the menrbers of the board of trustees have been ap- 
pointed to teach in the university, and there have been attempts to 
appoint members of the board of trustees to positions on its staff. 
Several members of the board of trustees profit by the investment of 
the funds of the university or business transactions with it. 


Quoting further from this memorial I find the following: 


Carrying out the will of the trustees the university depends upon 
a duumvirate consisting of the president and the secretary-treasurer, 
who actually waste the funds of the university in building up a ma- 
chine. Under them the institution has become a center of local politics. 
The institution no longer seeks men of ripe scholarship and sound 
judgment; it prefers henchmen who will support its machine. To 
deceive the public and to hold such unprincipled men in line to do the 
bidding of the duumvirate, large sums of money are being spent for 
traveling expenses, publicity, and increased compensation of the person 
thus serving their superiors. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. [If all those things were not 
true, if it were not a political institution and there was no 
charge of dishonesty or anything of that sort, the gentleman 
would still be against the bill, would he not? 

Mr. HARE. There would be plenty of reason for it, because 
we did not establish the university that was asked for by Wash- 
ington; we did not establish the university that was asked for 


Will the gentleman yield? 


by Jefferson ; we did not establish the university that was asked | 


for by Monroe; we did not establish the university that was 
asked for by Madison 





Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. They were all good Democrats | 


that were asking for it. 


Mr. HARE. They were, indeed. 
Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HARE. Yes. 


Mr. McSWAIN. It is not a question of motives that is 
under consideration. Would there not be some who would not 
be for it if there were not political considerations involved? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

Mr. HARE. I might say further that George Washington 
in his will donated $25,000 for such an institution, and yet 
Members of this Congress for 100 years or more have refused 
to aceept that donation and establish a university in this city 
for the benefit of all the people. But now we are willing to 
flaunt the wishes of the Father of his Country in the faces of 
those who have gone before us and say, “ We will establish 
a university here for all the people, but you will establish one 
for a particular class of people for political purposes.” 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I can assure the gentleman 
that the 98 boys of New York who are down there must be 
Democrats, although I do not know. 

Mr. McSWAIN. What race do they belong to? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The colored race. 
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Mr. McSWAIN. 1 did not know there were any colored 
folks in New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are all Democrats now. 

Mr. HARE. Reading further from the memorial of the 


alumni of this institution— 


The institution no longer seeks men of ripe scholarship and sound 
judgment; it prefers henchmen who will support its machine. To 
deceive the public and to hold such unprincipled men in line to do the 
bidding of the duumvirate, large sums of money are being spent for 
traveling expenses, publicity, and increased compensation of the persons 


| thus serving their superiors. 


The memorial further alleges that in order to promote their 
unholy designs and purposes those in charge of the university 
have carried on the pay roll a. number of unnecessary in- 
structors, costing for the past seven years a total of $56,000. 


| That in addition it carried two collegeless deans, with the 
rank and salary of dean, and unnecessary expenditure of 
$21,000. 








Is there not already corruption, political corruption, thriv- 
ing upon the support of the National Government to this in- 
stitution? And to-day you want to give sanction to this cor- 
ruption by our vote legalizing the appropriations you have 
made annually. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. What is the amount of the endowment 
fund carried by the institution; does the gentleman know? 

Mr. HARE. I am sure I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Wetter}. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY—THE OPEN DOOR FOR THE NEGRO 


Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, for the benefit of the committee, in answer to the question 
that was just propounded to the last speaker, I desire to say 
that approximately $450,000 is available as an endowment for 
Howard University. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. May I ask what the income is from 
that endowment, approximately? 

Mr. WELLER. It averages about 64% per cent. 
from 4 per cent, I am told, to about 7 per cent. 

It is customary, of course, to attack a measure of this kind 
as purely political, but it is very apparent that there is no 
politics in this situation. There should not be any, and there 
has not been the faintest suggestion of polities except by the 
last speaker, and I am glad to say I can not concur in his 
remarks. 

I feel that the rule which has been adopted here to-day and 
the bill that is now before the committee and before the House 
is not only the scientific way in which to approach the appro- 
priations that are granted to Howard University, but is the 
only logical way it could be done. Howard University for years 
has received an annual appropriation from Congress amounting 
to the sum of $7,000,000, and during that time these appropria- 
tions have continually been attacked in the House and in the 
Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield four min- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


It varies 


| utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis]. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WELLER]. 

Mr. WELLER. I thank the gentleman. 

These bills have been continually attacked on points of order 
and there has always been the possibility of having the entire 
appropriation thrown out, and this wonderful institution, grade 
A standard, and recognized among the first universities of the 
eountry, left without any money to control and maintain and 
rebuild the existing plant which they have there. 

Howard University was founded in 1867 by Gen. Oliver Otis 
Howard, a distinguished veteran of the Civil War, as an insti- 
tution where negro men and women might receive college and 
university training. Like many other great things it had a 
humble beginning. After the war the problem of properly plac- 
ing the negro as a freedman became evident, and it became nec- 
essary for the leaders to stimulate their race by the encourage- 
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ment of education. The charter of Howard University was 
granted by Congress on March 2, 1867, and each year this day 
las always been observed with appropriate ceremonies and is 
kuown as charter day. 

Congress appropriated small amounts each year, and in the 
year of 1879 the amount of $10,000 was appropriated for the 
maintenance of the university, so that gradually there devel- 
oped a new life of intellectual and spiritual ambition. 

The Negro race represents one-ninth of the total population 
of the United States and in the past 50 years has shown 
tremendous advances within its own ranks. Until now it has 
been apparent that the future of the race is virtually in the 
hands of its own political leader. After the war the newly 
created freedman swelled into Washington and the people 
were confronted with the great problem of properly taking care 
of them both from an intellectual and physical standpoint. 
Plans were laid in a comprehensive way to found a college 
whose requirements and standards were of such a high order 
as to acquire the recognition of the greatest university of our 
country. Year by year those who identified themselves with 
this remarkable project toiled incessanily, mindful that 
they were being watched with jealous eyes but strengthened 
by the belief of a righteous cause, The wisdom and far-sighted 
genius of the founders are now revealing themselves to the 
country. 

Congress has before it, now in the days of maturity of this 
university, another opportunity to recognize further its value, 
not only to the Negro race but to all the people of our countrys, 
and to provide and help to assist this great work morally and 
with financial support. 

The university formerly came under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior, but its needs and growth have been 
fairly unparalleled and the original incorporation by Congress 
of Howard University in the District of Columbia has from 
year to year been compelled to report to and receive appropria- 
tions through that department. By this amendment now 
proposed, the act of 1867 will be amended and an annual 
appropriation for constructive improvements and maintenance 
shall come directly and be a part of the national Budget of our 
country under proper supervision and subject to an annual 
report to Congress each year through the Board of Education. 
This would seem to be the appropriate and logical way to 
handle this problem, and it is befitting the dignity of the high 
character of work that has been accomplished by the officers 
and alumni of the university,. 

This is really the one college in which the door is open for 
advancement and education to the negro and happily it is 
situated in the site of our Government at Washington. So that 
in many respects it may be said that this university is a 
national organization. The young negro man or woman who 
desires collegiate or professional training and does not desire 
to go to any other university or college may come to Howard 
to devote and consecrate his or her life to the advancement of 
the Negro race. 

The work of the officers of the university has been highly 
appreciated and new buildings and departments have been 
created and erected. So that it now has an endowment of 
$450,000. The grounds are beautifully situated in Washing- 
ton and nestled in a grove of trees. The different departments 
are housed in well-equipped buildings. The library is well 
stocked and the different classical and scientific departments 
filled with students eager to learn. Much of the advancement 
is owed to the courageous leadership of Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, 
former president of the university, and his associates. The 
problem has commanded the attention and interest of distin- 
guished educators and men in public life who serve on the 
board of trustees without compensation for the advancement of 
the negro. Dormitories are provided on the campus which may 
be had for the modest sum of $2 a week and board may be 
obtained for $20 per month, and it can be seen that these 
sums are almost nominal. 

The high regard in which the university is held is typified by 
the spirit of the alumni when it was sought to raise $250,000 
to meet the requirements of the general educational board, 
which promised an additional $250,000 for the purpose of 
building a medical school costing $500,000. It is said that a 
group of Negro physicians in Washington assembled and 67 of 
them subscribed $100,000 and the balance of the amount was 
made up in pledges and subscriptions. It ts estimated by Doctor 
Durkee that the needs of the colored race require the gradua- 
tion of 400 thoroughly trained physicians for the next 10 years 
to keep pace with the increase in population of the Negro race. 

The college course of the university is known as grade A 
and Howard University is the only university for the negre 
people that teaches medicine with the exception of Meharri, 
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in the .State of Tennessee. The dental school is well known 
and the law department has received recognition by the other 
law schools and the courts of the country. There are practi- 
cally no large hospitals exclusively for the negro people, but 
the best known, and in which 90 per cent of the patients are 
colored, is the celebrated Harlem Hospital in New York City. 
The fame and reputation of this hospital, under the auspices 
of the city of New York, is well known to the medical frater- 
nity and is a field for the colored internes and doctors. 

Howard University also opens the door to negro women so 
that they may be educated, leading to professional degrees, 
They also have a course in nursing in the adjoining Freed- 
men’s Hospital. - 

The men and women who attend the university come from 
all the States in the Union, and they have approximately 2,000 
students on the roster for the coming year. Congress has 
from time to time made appropriations for various universities 
in the North, West, and South amounting to over $7,000,000. 
From 1879 to 1924 in addition to the money raised for tuition 
and endowment, already referred to, Congress has already ap- 
propriated three and one-half millions and the appropriation 
calls for approximately $400,000 a year. Each year this appro- 
priation has been attucked, and it is claimed that coming as 
they do through the Department of Interior appropriation bill 
they are illegal. This should not be so. Money appropria- 
tions having the sanctity of law should be directly appropriated 
by Congress upon budgets and questionnaire and all doubt as 
to the legality removed. The contention, however, of the 
legality has not been sustained. But this method of handling 
the question would for all time dispose of such criticism. The 
dignity of the grand works of this university requires that 
there be not the first suggestion of irregularity. Howard Uni- 
versity, the first university for the advancement of negro edu- 
cation, is entitled to the highest consideration, but the work 
of its officers and alumni has demonstrated that it has not 
been misguided or misplaced. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have not seen the document which was referred to a few 
moments ago by the gentleman to the effect that the alumni 
association of Howard University had protested bout there 
being politics in the university. 

Of course, this does not mean party politics. It does not 
mean Republican politics, it does not mean Democratic poli- 
tics, or socialistic polities. It means university or college poli- 
tics. It is perfectly self-evident what it means. Every college 
or university has politics, cliques inside of the university—the 
outs trying to get in and the ins trying to keep the outs out. 
That is all this means. 

It is ridiculous to bring up this document before Members 
of Congress and try to palm it off as a political document. 
So much for that. 

As far as the bill is concerned, I believe it will bring in 
monetary returns in proportion to the amount involved far 
greater than any bill presented in Congress at this session, for 
the reason that it will prevent the waste of valuable time in 
the House in filibusters and points of order against this kind 
of legislation that has been going on for the last 50 years. It 
will save in the time of the House more than the appropria- 
tion involved in the bill, and do away with these unnecessary 
annual racial spasms. Then, as far as the appropriation itself 
is concerned, it will bring in returns an equal amount or more 
in national progress and wealth, because it will be lending a 
hand to help build up and educate ambitious and intelligent 
young colored people to be leaders of their race and good 
American citizens. A vote for this bill will help in educating 
them in the principles of our American Government, and how 
can you spend money to a better advantage than to make these 
intelligent and patriotic young fellows leaders of their race 
and good American citizens to carry on those ideals of Gov- 
ernment which every Member of this House stands for, whether 
he comes from the North or the South? [Applause.] 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. TrLson]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I know that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] is very much interested in this bill. 
I have talked with him a number of times in regard to it. He 
is not in the Chamber at this time; he is probably at work on 
the deficiency appropriation bill. I therefore, in his behalf, ask 
unanimous consent that he may extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on this bill if he so desires, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
urtanimous consent that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MappEN] may extend his remarks in the Recorp on this bill if 
he desires. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members have five calendar days to extend | 
their remarks in the Recorp op this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that that | 
request is out of order in the committee. The gentleman should 
make it in the House. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- | 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RATHBONE]. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is 
to legalize the policy of this Government extending over a 
period of 47 years. I know something about Howard Uni- 
versity. I wish all Members of this House could have seen and 
known something of the noble work that is being done there. 
I have been out and spoken there a number of times. They are 
doing a great work there in the matter of education. For these 
reasons 1 am heartily in favor of this bill. [Applause.] 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CeLLEer]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, we recently discovered that 
Harvard University, Leland Stanford University, and Columbia 
University, my alma mater, require photographs attached to 
every application for matriculation. The reason is obvious; if 
a colored man makes application the doors are closed to him. 
These universities except in extreme cases close their doors to 
colored students, and this is the only university where they can 
gain access. I am informed that only 17 colored students are 
to be found in any medical school outside of the colored schools 
where colored men are accepted for medical instruction. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, SosNowsk1]. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
this bill, and I believe that we should not only appropriate 
money for institutions of this sort but money for playgrounds, 
places for recreation for children, not only in this District but 
wherever Government appropriations are made. 

Other institutions do not provide the adequate facilities for 
the education of the Negro race under such satisfactory learn- 
ing conditions as Howard University. The great bulk of this 
essentially American race is by no means in a financial position 
to obtain satisfactory education for its younger generation in 
the great universities of the country. There are many in- | 
visible obstacles that hamper their real chances for success | 
in those institutions; the greatest of these, of course, is the 
financial demands which higher education still makes upon all 
pocketbooks. By paving the way for the Government to easily 
help the educational work of Howard University, this Congress 
ean do no greater service to a class of American citizens who 
are not always given the fairest treatment. Their needs must 
be cared for. The United States must firmly assume the debt it 
owes all its citizens—these among them. 

We have seen what education has done in the comparatively 
small number of cases in which it has been pursued for members 
of this race. I have known lawyers, doctors, bankers, and other 
business men of negro blood who are among the foremost in 
their district. If this country is to carry out adequately its 
debt to the negro people, it must not fail in doing everything 
in its power to place their education easily within their reach. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Yes. 

Mr. WELLER. Does the gentleman know that in the city 
of New York the civil-service commissioner, a colored man, 
is a graduate of Harvard University? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill. 
I am in favor of having the Federal Government establish 
and support.this university and any other university that we 
could establish in Washington or elsewhere at any time. Ednu- 
cation is necessary to the continued life of our Republic. As 
to the innuendoes made that this bill is political, I frankly ad- 
mit that it is. If the colored man was not in politics he could 
not get this bill through to-day or any other day. It is a good 
thing he is in politics, so that he is at least obtaining this uni- 
versity and an opportunity of a higher education. My advice 
to the colored people is to keep in politics, so that their race 
will get all of their rights guaranteed to them under the Consti- 
tution. A theoretical equality is not sufficient. A paper guar- 
anty against discrimination is not sufficient. Let there be 
actual equality of opportunity. Let there be no discrimination, 
politically or otherwise. I am so glad to note the rush to the 
support of this bill. Instead of criticizing the colored people 
for bringing political pressure to bear, I praise them. They 
have only learned that from the whites. In this instance the 
political pressure is brought to bear for a lofty, useful, and 
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, altruistic purpose. No man need be ashamed to vote for this 


bill. Howard University deserves all the moral and material 
support the American Congress has and will give it. The 
colored people are entitled to a great deal more than the little 
they ask. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn]. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say any- 
thing in regard to this matter and would not except in view 
of the developments herein the last few minutes, and I have 
asked for this time in order that it might be perfectly manifest 
that the reason why our friends, or some of them at least, are 
advocating this particular measure, to wit, to pay money out 
of the Federal Treasury to assist in the education of some 
persons of a particular race, is because of the fact that those 
of that race are not eligible to receive higher education in the 
institutions in the section from which the advocates of this 
particular measure in general come. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I am familiar with every in- 
stitution in the northeast, and that is not true. There is no 
college of standing in the North that bars the colored man 

Mr. McSWAIN. Then I accept the statement of my friend 
from New York as correct, and I must assume that the state- 
ment of another gentleman from New York of the same party, 
to the effect that, with very few exceptions, the men of that 
race are not eligible to become students in the higher institu- 
tions of learning in that section of the country is also correct. 
If not, then one or the other of these gentlemen is mistaken. 
Let us assume that the gentleman who last interrupted me is 
correct, and that colored men are eligible for admission in 
Columbia University and in the College of the City of New 
York and in Harvard and in Princeton and in Yale. If so, 
why are they not there? Because if they would go to those 
institutions they would not have to come this far away from 
home to get their education here in Washington. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Oh, that is true of the white 
boys of New York, with all of our great colleges. They go to 
Harvard and Yale and Dartmouth and Pennsylvania, Notre 
Dame, and other places. It is a matter of choice. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Exactly. They go farther north, but our 
friends from New York do not come down to Washington to 
go to George Washington and to Georgetown University. 
[Cries of “ Oh, yes they do!"’] 

Mr. WELLER. Can the gentleman tell me any other uni- 
versity where a boy can get tuition for $99 a year and board 
for $20 a month and a week's lodging for $2? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, in answer to my friend [Mr. 
WELLER], let me say that if he will advocate a measure to en- 
dow and pay the expenses of George Washington University 
or any other university in the country out of the Federal Treas- 
ury, then he would be able to furnish higher education to the 
whites, blacks, browns, and every other color at an expense of 
$99 per year or less. Why, we have the academy at West 
Point and the academy at Annapolis where we not only give 
boys their education but do it at an actual expense to this Gov- 
ernment of between twenty and thirty thousand dollars for 
each student for the four years’ course. So that it is not a 
question of expense. It is evidently a question of companion- 
ship. Because my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
O'Connor] tells us that they are perfectly eligible legally. 
No doubt those in charge of Columbia University walk out 
with arms wide open, crying to these colored folks, “ Come in, 
come in; we think so much of you we want to have you here 
to mix on fraternal and cordial social relations with all of us, 
in a great common effort to advance along the highway of 
learning—let us all march abreast along the king’s highway te 
knowledge.” , 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is making a rather face- 
tious statement about the education of the colored people. 

He may be interested to know, so far as eligibility is con- 
cerned in northern colleges, that about 10 days ago I attended 
the commencement at Amherst College, and there saw a young 
colored man walk up to the platform amid the applause of five 
or six hundred of the alumni of Amherst to receive the highest 
athletic medal, a large cup, awarded to him as the best athlete 
in the college. He was a colored man from Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Well, the colored race ought to excel in 
athletics; we can easily understand that; but we are here and 
now talking about education of the brain. They should excel 
in hand-stick tools. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMon]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that I have 
been Impressed for a long time with the idea that this kind of 
legislation is not only discriminatory but especially of doubtful 
constitutionality, and I am opposed to the bill and shall vote 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for 11 minutes. 

Mr, LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I could accept all the strong 
statements that have been made in regard to Howard Uni- 
versity, in regard to its great work, in regard to the good it 
has done, in regard to its high standard, the splendid develop- 
ment of leaders, the education of physicians and dentists and 
teachers, and the need of that kind of leadership in the colored 
race; I could deny the charges against that university, of its 
being a political institution, and the charges made by the group 
of alumni who have come to me and to others and made them- 
selves heard. Some of them have taken the ground that they 
would rather we would cease appropriating to it, and some have 
taken the ground that they wanted us to clean up an undesir- 
able situation there and still appropriate. And so I can admit 
all these things or deny all these things and yet not come in a 
thousand leagues of the conclusions that gentlemen are reach- 
ing. I could give the same assurances about the splendid work 
of Georgetown University and George Washington University 
and, indeed, of the character that is being developed at other 
institutions in Washington, and the needed leadership that 
these young people will furnish. Yet that does not lead me 
to the conclusion that the Federal Government ought to discard 
all its past principles in regard to educational matters and 
adopt these as a Federal institution and appropriate to their 
maintenance, I can accept the same things about Harvard 
and Yale and Columbia and Amherst and Brown and other great 
institutions when you tell me they are doing their part to edu- 
cate the colored leadership, but that does not lead me to the 
conclusion that therefore the Federal Government ought to adopt 
ail of these institutions and make them wards of this Govern- 
ment and appropriate Federal money, the taxes of the people, to 
maintain them. It seems to me that such does not follow at 
all in these arguments which have been made. Now, I am 
auxious to see this matter left out of partisan politics and all 
other sorts of polities. 

i believe it would be much better if it were left out of 
politics. Yet here the fact has been brought out: For 47 years 
the Government has been appropriating for Howard University. 
We have appropriated over $4,000,000 of Federal funds. For 
my part I do not believe it was ever right. We have appropri- 
ated no money for any such institution for Indians or white 
people, and I do not believe it was ever right that we should. 
And now I am especially convinced that it is a bad step to 
establish this permanently as a part of our law and adopt this 
institution and subject the Government to its permanent sup- 
port. If it was ever needed, I do not think it is needed now. 
The easiest thing I know toe raise money for is negro educa- 
tion. One paper in Chicago about three years ago published 
the notice of donations of $8,000,000 in one month given to the 
education of colored people. We know how Tuskegee and 
Iiampton went out and in such a short time raised $5,000,000. 
It is the easiest thing I know of to get support for this cause 
by philanthropy. Then why should we take one university for 
the colored race and place it upon the Government for support 
and let all the others be dependent upon philanthropy and get 
no Federal support. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. LOWREY. I just want to run rapidly over a little 
statement which I began here. I take my own State, and I 
take it because I know it better, and what I say of Mississippi 
is true of almost every other State in the South. 

We have two large colleges for colored people at Holly 
Springs, one at Meridian, one at Jackson, one at Edwards, one 
at Alcorn, one at Utica, one at West Point, and one at Tugaloo. 
We have a group of splendid colleges there for the Negro race. 
They are well supported. They have as good buildings as 
the colleges for white people in that State, and are as well 
backed financially. I will go further than that. I wish my 
fellow Members would get this: I believe the colored people 
are better provided for as to college facilities in my own State 
in proportion to the needs of the race than the white people 
are. I mean by that, when you consider the number of them 
that are really ready for college, who want to enter college 
and are prepared to go to college. As to opportunities pro- 
vided for them, I repeat they are better provided for, in my 
opinion, than the white people are, 


The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
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Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWRBY. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Are any of those State institutions? 

Mr. LOWREY. One of them is, a college at Alcorn. Fur- 
thermore, there are the good public schools of the State, and 
over 250 now of the consolidated grade schools for students 
of the colored race. 

Now, take also the State of Louisiana. There are straight 
universities at New Orleans and Leland near Baton Rouge. 
Then in Atlanta there are Atlanta University, Spelman Semi- 
nary, and Morehouse University; splendid, large, well-equipped 
institutions. I have visited them and spoken to the student 
bodies there. And there is Fiske University in Nashville. And 
so elsewhere throughout the South. The institutions are there. 
They are provided for. There is no need for the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s providing for them. 

In the North there is Wilberforce for colored people and a 
large number of colleges that admit people of both races. So 
my contention is that if we ever did need to put Federal funds 
into an institution for colored people that time has passed now. 
We have appropriated $4,000,000 for the purpose, and now we 
do not need to legalize it and declare it as a policy and place 
Howard University permanently and forever upon Government 
support when it is contrary to all the policies of the Govern- 
ment, and when there is no crisis demanding it. What we need 
is to quit that thing. My candid opinion is that if you to-«lay 
would withdraw all Government support from Howard Uni- 
versity and let it be known publicly that support was all with- 
drawn, in less than five years the institution would be better 
off than it would be in depending on Government funds. Then 
they could make an appeal to philanthropy. 

You say it is the only institution that gives facilities of in- 
vestigation in medical and dental science. You can go out and 
say, “ Here is a standard institution for colored people with 
dental and medical schools allied to it. Do not let it die.” You 
could get the funds without inaugurating or continuing the 
¥Yederal policy of keeping it under Government support. 

Mr. REED of New York, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill 
be read for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York de- 
sire to utilize the six minutes yet remaining? 

Mr. REED of New York. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of an act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the Howard University in the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 2, 1867, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Annual appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in the 
construction, development, improvement, and maintenance of the uni- 
versity, no part of which sball be used for religious instruction. The 
university shall at all times be open to inspection by the Bureau of 
Education and shall be inspected by the said bureau at least once each 
year. An annual report making a full exhibit of the affairs of the 
university shall be presented to Congress each year in the report of the 
Bureau of Education.” 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lowrey: Page 1, line 8, after the word 
“of” where it first occurs, strike out the words “the university ” and 
insert in liew thereof “ Howard University and George Washington Uni- 
versity.” In line 9, strike out the words “the university” and insert 
in Heu thereof “the universities.” On page 2, line 3, strike out the 
word “ university ” and insert “ universities.” 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman withhold that and give 
me five minutes? 

Mr. REED of New York. I will reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized on his amendment. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I expected this objection 
would be made, of course. Here is my position on the matter: 
George Washington University is under a harder struggle, I 
am sure, than Howard University. George Washington Uni- 
versity is providing education, not for hundreds, but for thou- 
sands to the young men and young women who come here, 
some of them as our secretaries; others as Government clerks 
and employees. That university is providing means of educa- 
tion for thousands of young men and young women who come 
here to work in the Government departments, and these young 
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men and young women are paying high and costly tuition | 
there. 

I wish to put this up to my fellow Members and I wish an 
would listen to me: A number of Members have admitted to me | 
that they can not afford to vote against the Howard Univer- 
sity proposition because they have too many colored people in | 
their districts. Both Democrats and Republicans have told me | 
that. Now, what will you do about it when you go home and 
have your white people to deal with? Are you willing to say to 
the white people, ““ We have voted Government funds in Wash- | 
ington to keep up a great institution for negroes,” but when 
white people from our district go there and get public posi- | 
tions at low salaries and want to continue their education, 
“We will not contribute any Government funds to their insti- 
tutions"? 

We say we will not help them, but we will help the colored 
people ; we will not give any Government funds for the brilliant 
and struggling young white people who are willing to work hard 
all day in offices and then sacrifice their evening pleasures and 
recreation and go to night classes at the university. We will 
not help them; it is not a good Government policy to help the 
struggling white people, and we can not afford it. But it is all 
right as a Government policy to put an institution for colored 
people on the Government pay roll and keep it there perma- 
nently; it is all right to pass a law establishing that as a | 
policy. Although we have given this institution $4,000,000, we 
are going to continue to give it hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to educate young colored people, but the white folks are 
not worthy of such help. When they get to Washington we will 
not allow them any chance of an education through the use of 
Government funds because the Government can not afford to 
establish that sort of a policy. 

Now, I want to suggest something further to some of you who 
have suggested to me that you can not afford to vote against 
this bill because you have colored voters in your district. One 
good friend of mine yesterday, a Republican, said that about 
one-fourth of his people are colored voters, and he said, “ You | 
can guess what I am going to do to you.” One good Democrat | 
said to me that to vote against this bill would mean the loss | 
of 2,000 votes for him. He said, “I have too many colored 
voters to vote against this bill or for your amendment.” Now, 
gentlemen, if you are going to be influenced by that kind of 
motives, all right. I am not opposed to your caring for your 
political affairs, but what are you going to do about settling 
with your white folks? What are you going to do with respect 
to these young white folks anyway? There is not one of you 
who does not have from your district and from your community 
young white people coming to Washington who want and need 
these opportunities. Do you think they do not want to be edu- 
cated into leadership? Do you think they do not need to be 
prepared for service? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is clear to the Chair that the amend- 
ment is not germane. The bill relates to the Howard Univer- 
sity, and an ameidment to include another university is out- 
side the subject matter of the bill. Therefore the point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that I 
expecied the point of order to be sustained and rather thought 
it ought to be. I did not expect my amendment to go through, 
and I would not have offered it if I had thought it would go 
through, because I am opposed to the whole scheme and do not 
think it ought to go through. However, I just wanted to tell 
some of you folks about it, and, as I say, I did not expect my 
amendment to go through. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. However, the gentleman made a very 
good argument for his amendment. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield the quarter of a minute 
of his time still remaining? 

Mr. LOWREY. I will yield to the gentleman if I have any 
time remaining. 

Mr. FISH. I simply want to say to the gentleman that the 
white people up North believe in lending a helping hand to the 
colored people of America. 

Mr. LOWREY. May I respond to the gentleman? You do 
not believe in it any stronger than the southern white people. 











The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am heartily in favor of teh passage of the bill. I am some- 
what surprised that such a distinguished educator as my friend 
from Mississippi would oppose the passage of this bill. I think 
we should encourage education in Howard University, and I 
do not think the color of the students ought to make uny differ- 
ence whatever in encouraging education. 

I know that when I was a student in college in Michigan 
I sat next in class to a colored boy and we followed Cyesar 
together through the three parts of Gaul. I found him a good, 
honest, hard-working student. 

Howard University has had a long and honorable career. 
It was organized by act of Congress, March 2, 1867, about two 
years after the close of the Civil War. Since that time Con- 
gress has appropriated about $5,000,000 for its support and 


maintenance. The legality of this appropriation has often 
been raised. Ever since I have been a Member of this body, 
the annual appropriation extending financial assistance to 


Howard University has been passed after the most vigorous 
opposition and protest of the Democratic membership of the 
House. This uncertainty as to financial support should cease. 
We, therefore, propose to write the following measure into 
permanent law: 

“Annual appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in 
the construction, development, improvement, and maintenance 
of the university, no part of which shall be used for religious 
instruction. The university shall at all times be open to 
inspection by the Bureau of Education and shall be inspected 
An annual report, 
making a full exhibit of the affairs of the university, shall be 
presented to Congress each year in the report of the Bureau 
of Education.” 

Howard University has an attendance of about 2,000 stu- 
dents, who are required to pay tuition and provide for their 
own living expenses. It has been thoroughly investigated by 
the college rating board of the Maryland and Middle States 
district and rated in class A. Thirty-eight States and 13 
countries are represented in its attendance. President Durkee 
gives it as his judgment that fully 97 per cent of those who 
have attended Howard have “stood up in the country as cen- 
ters of influence for good.” 

There is a strong practical reason why a school like Howard 
University should be maintained in the District of Columbia. 
The Freedmen’s Hospital was authorized by Congress in 1904 
and was built upon land owned by Howard University. The 
university generously leased the land to the Federal Govern- 
ment for 99 years at $1 a year, with a privilege of renewal for 
alike period. The existence of this hospital so near to the medical 
school of Howard University affords the students of the unl- 
versity an opportunity which exists nowhere else in this coun- 
try to acquire the clinical instruction which is necessary to 
complete each student's medical course. On the other hand, 
this opportunity exists for white students in every State of the 
Union. 

In addition to the great importance to the country of having 
an institution capable of developing trained leaders for the 
colored race in all walks of life, the urgent necessity of making 
possible a supply of properly trained physicians of that race 
for the protection of the health of all our people, white as well 
as black, must be plain to every fair-minded American citizen. 

I believe that Howard University is about to enter upon the 
most successful period of its history. Dr. Mordecai W. John- 
son, who has just been unanimously elected president by the 
board of trustees, promises to become one of America’s great 
college presidents. Doctor Johnson will be the first colored 
man to serve as president of the university. He was graduated 
in 1911 from Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., with the degree 
of bachelor of arts. Doctor Johnson was retained for two years 
in his alma mater as professor of economics and history. In 
1913 he received the degree of bachelor of arts from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He was graduated from the Rochester 
Theological Seminary in 1919. Later he became pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Charleston, W. Va. He received the 
degree of bachelor of divinity from Rochester Theological 
Seminary on his historical thesis entitled “The rise of the 
Knights Templars.” He was graduated from Harvard Univer- 
sity with the degree of master of science of theology. 

The new president will be not only the first colored man to 
serve in this capacity, but will be one of the youngest college 
presidents in the country. He is only 36 years of age. 

The wisdom of the choice of Doctor Johnson as president of 
Howard University may be conceded because of the fact that 
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Col. Theodore Roosevelt was chairman of the committee which 
unanimously recommended his election. I prophesy that under 
the administration of President Johnson, Howard University 
will become one of the great educational institutions of the 
world. 

Let me say this to my Democratic colleagues—let us be fair 
to the Negro race, The so-called negro problem is not of their 
making. The black man is not here of his own volition. He 
was seized by force and brought unwillingly to a strange coun- 
try, where for generations he was your slaves and where as a 
race he has since been compelled to eke out a meager and pre- 
carious existence. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that after his eman- 
cipation that he has made the most remarkable progress, men- 
tally and industrially, of any race recorded in the annals of 
history. In the short period of 60 years he has emerged from 
slavery and has won his place in world leadership to-day. You 
will find the negro holding his place with his white brother in 
leadership, in science, literature, music, art, finance, industry, 
and commerce. You will find negro leaders in all lines of 
human activity. 

He has not only won and held his place in the business and 
professional world, but he makes ‘the right kind of a citizen. 
He is patriotic and American to the very core of his character. 
Let us lay aside prejudice, pass this bill, and build up here in 
our National Capital a great institution for the colored race. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Hare: On page 2, 
lowing : 

“ Subsection (a). In the event that any of the buildings erected for 
the university, wholly or In part by moneys appropriated by Congress, 
shall cease to be used for the purposes of education as provided in 
the first section of the act of Congress dated March 2, 1867, the title 
of such buildings and the land on which they stand shall vest in the 
United States in fee simple.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
on the amendment. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I would like the gentleman to 
reserve that for about three minutes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I reserve it. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment in abso- 
lute good faith because I have the impression that this bill 
will pass, and you will observe that the sky will be the limit, 
so far as appropriations are concerned. You will observe that 
the money invested in buildings in this institution will be on 
private property, and when we build or authorize the con- 
struction of these buildings, if this corporation should decide 
to dissolve, the buildings themselves will be the property of 
that private corporation. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is it not a fact that it is proposed to 
put these buildings upon lands already owned by the uni- 
versity? How can you you make lands revert to the United 
States that the United States does not and never will own? 

Mr. HARE. Oh, yes; you can do it upon the condition of 
putting the building thereon. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. You can not confiscate property in 
that kind of manner. 

Mr. HARE. I might say to the gentleman that this amend- 
ment is drawn almost exactly as recommended by a former 
Secretary of the Interior, and he made this recommendation a 
few years ago when he recommended that the Government 
muke an appropriation for this institution and that this pro- 
vision be put into the bill in order that if the corporation were 
dissolved, the property which the Federal Government had 
appropriated for would revert to the Government. I think it 
is a wise and a legitimate amendment. . 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The way the gentleman’s 
amendment is drawn, it provides that if any money appropri- 
ated is used wholly or in part in these buildings; in other 
words, if they erect a $1,000,000 building and use $1 appro- 
priated by the United States Treasury, the building would 
revert to the Government. 

Mr. HARE. I think that was put in there purposely. If 
they were to erect a building at a cost of $1,000,000 and the 
corporation were to put $1 in it, then if they were to dissolve, 
we would not be able to get the building back. For that reason 
the phrase which was put in there purposely, “ wholly or in 


after line 4, insert the fol- 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
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part,” and I really hope the committee will see fit to pass this 
amendment. ze 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] has reserved a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I reserve it, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I just want to ask the gentle- 
man from New York [{Mr. Reep] the question whether or not 
the committee considered the advisability of putting some 
limitation somewhere upon the amount that can be appro- 
priated? 

Mr. REED of New York. We felt it was simply a matter 
of leaving it to the discretion of Congress to appropriate from 
year to year as it thought the needs of the institution re- 
quired. I think that is a matter entirely up to the House and 
to the body in power at the time the matters arise. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, fixing an amount 
would not destroy my fundamental objections to the bill; but 
I do call attention to the fact that this is a most remarkable 
thing—to provide unlimited appropriations—and I am going 
to venture the assertion that there is not another provision 
or appropriation for any institution in the United States that 
ever has been made unlimited. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I now make the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire recognition? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I simply desire to point out that if this 
amendment provided that any funds given to the university 
under authority of this bill for the specific purpose of buying 
land or constructing a building, that title should vest in the 
Government in the event it ceased to be used for the purpose 
intended, then perhaps the amendment would be in order; but 
the amendment provides that any building shall revert that is 
constructed, in whole or'in part, by Government funds or where 
the Government funds are commingled with the funds of the 
university, and clearly that is providing something which is 
not germane to the bill and for that reason is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HARE. I simply want to say that it would work the 
other way just as readily. If you put $1 of the corpora- 
tion’s money into the $370,000 building we provided for last 
year and the corporation should dissolve that $369,000 would 
go with it. I think the amendment is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The pending 
bill amends section 8 of the act of March, 1867, and refers to 
only one section. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina provides that— 


In the event that any of the buildings erected for the untfversity, 
wholly or in part by moneys appropriated ly Congress, shall cease 
to be used for purposes of education, as provided In the first section 
of the act of Congress dated March 2, 1867, the title of such buildings 
and the land on which they stand shall vest in the United States in 
fee simple. 


It appears clear that the proposed amendment relates back 
to sections 1 and 2—the first section being section 2—of the 
act of 1867. Further than that the bill before the committee 
relates only to appropriations to be authorized hereafter, and 
the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina clearly 
relates to appropriations that have heretofore been made and 
expended out of the Federal Treasury. The Chair therefore 
holds the amendment out of order. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motioh was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Curnpstom, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
8466, and had directed him to report the same back without 
amendment, with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is 
ordered. The question is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Reep of New York, a motion to reconsider 
the yote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Members of the House may have five calendar days 
in which to extend their remarks on this bill. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
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force of such contentions. Has the past for us no meaning? 


mous consent that the Members of the House may have five | Are we, the white race, unable to realize the obligations which 


ealendar days to extend remarks on the bill. 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I am very grateful that I 
have the opportunity of urging and voting for the enactment 
of the pending measure authorizing the making of Federal 
appropriations for Howard University. The bill, known as 
H. R, 8466, reads as follows: 


A bill to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act to incorporate 
the Howard University in the District of Columbia,” approved March 
2, 1867 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of an act entitled “An act to incor- 

porate the Howard University in the District of Columbia,” approved 

March 2, 1867, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Annual appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in the 
construction, development, improvement, and maintenance of the uni- 
versity, no part of which shall be used for religious instruction. The 
university shall at all times be open to inspection by the Bureau of 
Education and shall be inspected by the said bureau at least once each 
year. An annual report making a full exhibit of the affairs of the unt- 
versity shall be presented to Congress each year in the report of the 
Bureau of Education.” 


Is there objec- 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize, by general law, the 
making of coagressional appropriations for the benefit of 
Howard University in the city of Washington. Howard Uni- 
versity is a great institution of learning, and affords higher 
education to the young men and women of the colored race. 
It fits these young men and women for useful, professional, 
and other callings. Established shortly after the Civil War, 
it has given education to thousands of students, and has trained 
hosts of these students for successful professional work and 
leadership among the colored people of our country. 

For many yesrs Congress has made appropriations for its 
benefit, but in recent sessions of Congress “ points of order” 
have been made against such appropriation items, from time to 
time, by Members of the House opposed to the policy of granting 
Federal aid to the university. Because there has been no 
general law authorizing such appropriations, these “ points of 
order” were sustained, and the items have been stricken from 
the appropriation bills. The enactment of this measure will 
fully authorize the inclusion of such items in appropriation 
bills of the future. 

My views touching the justice of this bill were given to the 
House on January 11, 1926. To-day I would reiterate and 
reemphasize those views. Under the general welfare clause 
of the Federal Constitution, I believe this legislation is fully 
justified. For generations congressional appropriations have 
been voted for communities at home and abroad which were 
stricken by fire, or famine, or pestilence, or flood; and no 
serious objection has been urged to such action. In many other 
forms Federal funds have been appropriated and paid out for 
educational and humane purposes which strict constructionists 
might consider as being outside of the purview of the Con- 
stitution, but which a broad view of that great document would 
consider permissible and justifiable. I believe that the pending 
measure is constitutional. 

Speaking further, | would urge that the colored race in this 
country is entitled to the consideration embodied in this bill 
for reasons of the gravest character. The time will probably 
never come when the white race of America, in good conscience, 
may feel that it has compensated the black race of America 
for all that the latter may have borne of injury and suffering 
at the hands of the former in order that the former might 
live in greater comfort and ease. 

Indeed, there may never result to the latter any adequate 
compensation for all that injury and suffering unless through 
the unfathomed processes of the Almighty the black man’s 
progress must needs come through and by reason of the cruel, 
bitter contacts of servitude. Be that as it may, let the white 
race now and hereafter do everything within its power to dis- 
charge its obligations thus imposed. Universal education and 
universal suffrage must constitute the pillars twain upon which 
an enduring republic must rest. Two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil in this boasted land of freedom and the 
frightful handicap which lay upon the black race when free 
dom under Lincoln came to it some 60 years ago, certainly en- 
title it to the small benefits which the enactment of measures 
of this character may provide. 

It is said in opposition that if Federal aid is granted to this 
institution, maintained for colored students, it necessarily fol- 
lows that the like aid should be extended to institutions main- 
tained for white students. I am altogether unable to see the 
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have come to us out of the past? Is there not the greater 
need for such aid because of all that has gone before? In 
what manner can the public welfare be better served than 
through the education of the colored youth of our country? 
We must remember that this youth is but little more than a 
generation removed from the conditions of slavery and com- 
plete illiteracy. The progress of the colored race since the 
days of its liberation has been of the highest and most gratify- 
ing character. This has been due both to the ambition and 
energy of the colored race and to the liberal attitude and aid 
of the white race. But under the Constitution of the Republic 
the members of both races are citizens and defenders of the 
flag. Theoretically those of the colored race have all the 
benefits and privileges guaranteed those of the white rave 
under the law; but actually this is not true. As a matter of 
fact, in many ways the white race maintains its tremendous 
advantage over the colored race. Let us hope that the time may 
soon come when the mists of prejudice shall be dissolved by 
the clear light of a Christian justice. The enactment of the 
bill under consideration will, in my judgment, constitute a 
forward step toward the attainment of a worthy goal. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I will 
only take a few minutes of the time of the House to say a few 
words in favor of this bill, H. R. 8466, a bill to amend section 
8 of an act to incorporate the Howard University of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. : 

As I understand it, Howard University was incorporated in 
1867, but the first Federal aid given the institution was in 1879, 
and in the past 47 years the Federal Government has annually 
contributed funds to the institution for its construction and 
maintenance and development. I understand also that in every 
session of Congress there has been some dispute about this ap- 
propriation, and this bill, as I understand it, is to put an end to 
these biannual disputes and permit an authorization by Con- 
gress of whatever appropriation it sees fit to make. 

Now, my friends, I am giving this bill my hearty support 
because I am in favor of giving the colored young men and 
women a good education—and from what I know of the Howard 
University I am convinced that this institution compares fa- 
vorably with any institution of higher education in our land. 
My attention has been particularly called to the medical de- 
partment of this institution, and I want to say I know physi 
cians, graduates of this college, that stand A-1 in the medical 
profession who are expert physicians and surgeons, ranking 
well up in the profession to-day. It is claimed that we have 
many other great colleges and universities, such as Columbia, 
Yale, Howard, Princeton, and many other institutions of higher 
education admitting negroes on the same equality with whites. 
That may be true in a sense, but I want to say there is some- 
thing more than the education received in the medical college 
necessary to make good, skillful physicians and surgeons, and 
that is clinical experience at the bedside in a hospital, and I 
want to say that Howard University, here in the District of 
Columbia, is situated in the hospital center, especially Freed- 
men’s Hospital, right at the door of the university and offering 
the medical, surgical, and dental students a splendid oppor- 
tunity to secure practical education at the bedside of the 
patient; the one thing absolutely necessary for every success- 
ful medical practitioner, and the hospital facilities in connee- 
tion with Howard University give the students therein an equal 
chance to get a*professional education ranking on a par with 
any medical college in the United States. 

Some gentlemen on the floor of the House will say: Why 
appropriate money for a college for the exclusive education of 
the Negro? In answer to this I want to say that it is only a 
few years since the colored race was in bondage—60 years ago 
they were given their freedom—and I think you will all agree 
with me that the colored race has made wonderful strides 
in three score years from a social, moral, and intellectual 
standpoint, and the Government of the United States should 
lend a helping hand to give them an opportunity to educate 
their race. We have in the United States to-day about 
12,000,000 Negroes. I think it is admitted that the colored 
race takes more kindly to professional men, such as teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, and men of other professions of their own 
race. They have made rapid advancement considering the 
handicap they have been subjected to, and the Government 
should give them an opportunity for continued advancement 
by placing Howard University on a sound financial basis, thus 
insuring the 2,000 young men and women who annually attend 
this college the best education that can be afforded and to 
help elevate the race to good citizenship, the greatest asset of 
any Nation. 
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FIOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
before Members leave the Chamber, I understand it to be the 
purpose of the gentleman from Connecticut to move to adjourn 
immediately. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. On examining the Consent Calendar 
it seems that it is not as long as it has been heretofore, and 
it is believed that the bills on the calendar can be handled 
without bringing Members back here to-night, especially if we 
meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL PARKS IN THE EAST 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the honor was conferred upon me by the Public Lands 
Committee of the House to report for the committee H. R. 
11267, a bill to provide for the establishment of the Shenan- 
doah National Park, in the State of Virginia, and the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, in the States of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, and for other purposes. No more important 
legislation has been considered in this Congress than this bill. 
In this day of commercialism it is well we should provide for 
great playgrounds for the people in the great outdoor places 
where they can commune with nature and forget the sordid and 
selfish things in life. 

The States and citizens affected by this bill purpose to raise 
the necessary funds to purchase the lands and present them to 
the Government. 

I think it will be interesting to give to the House and the 
country through the Recorp the committee report, the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of the Interior, and of the commis- 
sion of distinguished men who investigated these areas involved 
for the Secretary of the Interior, which are as follows: 


{House Report No. 1160, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 


PROVIDING FOR THE ACQUISITION OF LANDS IN THE SOUTHERN APPa- 
LACHIAN MOUNTAINS FoR PARK PURPOSES 


(May 11, 1926: Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered to be printed) 


Mr. AperNetny, from the Committee on the Public Lands, sub- 
mitted the following report to accompany H. R. 11287: 

The Committee on the Public Lands, to which was referred H. R. 11287, 
a bill to provide for the establishment of the Shenandoah National 
Park in the State of Virginia and the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park in the States of North Carolina and Tennessee, and for other 
purposes, has carefully considered the said bill and reported the same 
back to the House and recommended that it do pass as amended as 
follows: . 

On page 3, line 16, following the words “ park area,” strike out the 
figures “ 800,000 and insert in lieu thereof “ 150,000.” 

As recited in the letter from the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, dated April 6, 1926, House 
Document 311, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, the bill herewith 
reported is the result of investigations carried on by the Secretary of 
the Interior in pursuance of directions given him by an act of Con- 
gress approved February 21, 1925. 

Previous to that time the Secretary of the Interior, carrying out sug- 
gestions made on several occasions by the Director of the Park Service, 
undertook by means of a committee of five men to investigate various 
regions in the southern Appalachian Mountains with a view of deter- 
mining what could be done in these mountains to establish a national 
park or parks comparable in size and in utilities with the national 
parks west of the Mississippi. With the exception of LaFayette National 
Park on Mount Desert Island off the coast of Maine there is no national 


park east of the Mississippi, while there are 16 in continental United~ 


States west of that river.» The bulk of the population is in the area 
in which there are no national parks. The committee appointed two 
years ago recommended that the Secretary of the Interior approve the 
selection of the two parks now included in this bill. Following this 
approval Congress passed the act of February 21, 1925, directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to determine the boundaries and areas of such 
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parts of these two areas as he might recommend, on further investiga- 
tion, to be acquired and administered as national parks. The Secretary 
was authorized to make use of a commission of this work of investiga- 
tion. The commission thus authorized was appointed, and its report to 
the Secretary of the Interior is dated April 8, 1926. The Secretary's 
letter recommending that the proposals of the commission be enacted 
into a law was sent to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
under date of April 14, 1926, and printed as House Document No. 
311 mentioned above. The full text of this document, including the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior to the Speaker of the House, 
and the report of the Secretary's commission are herewith reprinted and 
made a part of this report: 


[House Document No. 311, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 
SHENANDOAH AND OTHER NATIONAL PARKS 


[Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting information 
as to the boundaries and areas of the Shenandoah and other national 
parks] 


(April 14, 1926: Referred to the Committee on the Public Lands and 
ordered to be printed with accompanying document only) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 14, 1926. 
The SPEAKER OF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Sir: By act of Congress approved February 21, 1925 (43 Stat. 958), 
the Secretary of the Interior was ‘authorized and directed— 

(1) To determine the boundaries and area of such portion of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia lying east of the South Fork of 
the Shenandoah River and between Front Royal on the north and 
Waynesboro on the south as may be recommended by him to be ac- 
quired and administered as a national park, to be known as the 
Shenandoah National Park; and 

(2) Such portion of the Smoky Mountains lying in Tennessee and 
North Carolina as may be recommended by him to be acquired and 
administered as a national park, to be known as the Smoky Mountains 
National Park; and ’ 

(3) In the Mammoth Cave regions of Kentucky; and 

(4) Also such other lands in the southern Appalachian Mountains 
as in his judgment should be acquired and administered as national 
parks; and 

(5) To receive definite offers of donations of lands and moneys; and 

(6) To secure such options as in his judgment may be considered 
reasonable and just for the purchase of lands within said boundaries; 
and 

(7) To report to Congress thereon. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 1 of said act and for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of said act I appointed a 
commission of five members, namely, Hon. H. W. Tempie, Member of 
the House of Representatives, United States, from Pennsylvania; Maj. 
W. A. Welch, chief engineer and general manager of the Palisades 
Interstate Park of New York and New Jersey; Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey, 
former president of the Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston, and a 
well-known landscape architect; Mr. William C-. Gregg, a prime mover 
of the National Arts Club of New York, and a student of recreational 
development through parks; and Col. Glenn 8. Smith, acting chief 
topographic engineer of the Geological Survey, the representative of the 
Interior Department- on the commission. This commission has made 
its report to me, dated April 8, 1926, a copy of which is hereto at- 
tached and transmitted with this report to Congress. 

I recommend for the approximate boundaries and area of the park 
to be known as the Shenandoah National Park such portions of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia lying east of the South Fork of the 
Shenandoah River and between Front Royal on the north and Waynes- 
boro on the south, described as follows: 

Beginning at a point about 1 mile west of Front Royal at the high- 
way crossing of the Norfolk & Western Railroad and thence following 
the railroad right of way in a southwesterly direction to Kimble; 
thence following public highways via Valleyburg to the intersection of 
the highway and the Norfolk & Western Railroad at a point about 1 
mile west of Marksville; thence again following in a southwesterly 
direction the Norfolk & Western Railroad right of way to a point 
about 4 miles north of Shenandoah; thence following public highways 
along the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and in part along 
the Norfolk & Western Railroad right of way to a point about one- 
quarter of a mile east of Waynesboro Junction; thence following the 
Midland Trail in a southerly and easterly direction to Afton; thence 
following the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad to an intersection of public 
highways with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad about 1 mile west of 
Crozet; thence following public highways in a northeasterly direction 
via Whiteball, Nortonsville, Standardsville, Wolftown, Criglersville, 
Hughesville, Sperryville, and Washington (Va.), back to the beginning 
near Front Royal; this area all being in the State of Virginia and con- 
taining approximately 521,000 acres, as shown on the accompanying 
topographic maps of the Geological Survey known as the Luray, Gor- 
donsville, Harrisonburg, and Woodstock sheets. 

I recommend for the approximate boundaries and area of the park 
to be known as the Smoky Mountains National Park such portion of 
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the Smoky Mountains lying In Tennessee and North Carolina described 
as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the south or left bank of the Pigeon River 
in Cocke County, Tenn., as shown on the standard topographic map 
of the Geologica) Survey known as the Mount Guyot sheet, opposite 
Bluffton, and thence following the said south bank of the Pigeon 
River upstream to the mouth of Cataloochee Creek in Haywood 
County, N. C.; thence uptsream along said Cataloochee Creek to the 
mouth of Little Cataloochee Creek where the highway crosses said 
ereek; thence in a southerly direction along this highway up the 
valley of Cataloochee Creek and Caldwell Fork to the end of said 
highway; thence up said Caldwell Fork to its head on the boundary 
line between the counties of Haywood and Swain in North Carolina; 
thence in a southerly direction along said county boundary line to 
Soco Bald to corner of Jackson, Swain, and Haywood Counties; 
thence along county line to Balsam Gap as shown on the standard 
topographic map of the Geological Survey known as the Cowee 
sheet, where the Appalachian Scenic Highway intersects the said 
county line; thence southwesterly along said highway to a point 
where this highway intersects the right of way line of the Asheville 
and Murphy branch of the Southern Railroad; thence along the 
northern boundary of said right of way to a point near Sylva where a 
highway crosses said right of way; thence along the said highway 
southerly and westerly down the Tuckasegee River Valley to the 
forks of the highway north of Wilmot and at the southwestern foot of 
the Plott Balsams; thence northeasterly along this highway to Saco 
Creek; thence westerly along this highway to the boundary line 
between Jackson and Swain Counties, N. C., where this boundary 
joins the Oconalufty River; thence along this highway across the 
sald river and westerly down said river valley through Birdtown and 
to Coopers Creek near its junction with the Tuckasegee River; 
thence along this highway westerly down the valley of said river to 
its junction with the Little Tennessee River; thence westerly along 
the highway down the valley of the Little Tennessee River, as shown 
on the standard topographic map of the Geological Survey known 
as the Nantahala sheet; thence along said highway across the bound- 
ary between Swain County, N. C., and Blount County, Tenn., and 
along said highway as shown on the standard topographic map of the 
Geological Survey known as the Knoxville sheet, down the valley of 
the said river across Abram Creek and to the point where such high- 
way bears northerly and easterly up Happy Valley and to Montvale 
Springs; thence along the highway northerly to Sixmile Creek, thence 
northeasterly to Seaton; thence along highway to Little River at 
Gamble Store; thence along the highway which follows approximately 
the northeasterly base of the Chilhowee Mountains to the Blount- 
Sevier. County line; thence to the forks of said highway on Bridge 
Creek; thence along the highway easterly to Guess Creek and along 
said highway southerly up the valley of Guess Creek to its head; 
thence southerly to Walden Creek and easterly down the valley of 
this creek to the valley of the West Fork of the Little Pigeon River; 
thence along the highway southerly up the valley of the West Fork 
of Little Pigeon River to Gatlinburg, and along the western and 
southern limits of Gatlinburg along the highway easterly across 
Roaring Fork up Dudley Creek and to 
Pigeon River; thence along the highway down the valley of this 
river through Emerts Cove, as shown on the standard topographic 
map of the Geological Survey known as the Mount Guyot sheet; 
thence along highway northerly down the valley of said river to the 
forks of said highway at the west end of Webb Mountain; thence 
along the highway easterly between Chestnut Ridge and Webb Moun- 
tain to Dunn Creek and along the highway up Dunn Creek to junction 
of highway one-half mile west of Sevier and Cocke County line; 
thence easterly along this highway through Sutton to the Appalachian 
Scenic Highway, opposite Bluffton, the point of beginning, and con- 
taining approximately 704,000 acres, The maps referred to are 
attached. 

The statute authorizes and directs me to determine the boundaries 
and area of such other lands in the southern Appalachian Mountains 
for recommendation to Congress as in my judgment should be ac- 
quired and administered as national parks. It is my present judg- 
ment that no areas other than the above-described areas recom- 
mended for the Shenandoah National Park and for the Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park should be designated for a national park at this 
time in the southern Appalachian Mountains, and I therefore make no 
recommendation for any national park or national parks in the south- 
ern Appalachian Mountains except said Shenandoah National Park and 
said Smoky Mountains National Park. 

The report of the commission to me shows a minimum net sum of 
$1,200,000 has been raised in the way and manner set forth in that 
report toward the purchase of the Shenandoah National Park area, 
and shows the sum of $1,066,693.91 has been raised in the way and 
manner set forth in that report toward the purchase of the Smoky 
Mountains National Park area. I am unable to report, because I do 
not have the information necessary for such report, how much acre- 
age within the designated areas can be purchased with these sums. 
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Offers of donations of land and moneys have been made for the areas 
to be included within the Shenandoah National Park and the Smoky 
Mountains National Park as shown in the accompanying report of 
the commission and in the way and manner set forth in that report. 

The commission states that the vurganizations active in the eam- 
paign have “reported that they have obtained many signed options 
covering considerable acreage.” 

The report of the commission states among other things : 

“The Mammoth Cave National Park Association reported April 1, 
1926, two donations of property aggregating 3,629.13 acres, of which 
1,324.10 acres are to be covered by fee simple title and 2,305.03 acres 
by cave rights. Included in this area are the caves exhibited by the 
Colossal Cavern and by the New Entrance Co., but not including Mam- 
moth Cave.” 

No other offers of donations of lands and moneys for the acquisi- 
tion of an area in the Mammoth Cave region of Kentucky have been 
made. Manifestly, this acreage is not sufficient to constitute an area 
for a national park, and it is to be noted that this acreage does not 
include the Mammoth Cave section. I express no opinion and make 
no recommendation at this time as to the desirability of the inclusion 
of the Mammoth Cave area within a national park. 

Very truly yours, 
Hupert Work. 
APnriL 8, 1926. 
Hon. Hunert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
My Dear Mu. Secrerary : The members of the Southern Appalachian 
National Park Commission, appointed in accordance with the act of 
February 21, 1925 (Public, No. 437—-68th Cong.), have complied with 
the requirements of the act and with your instructions, and desire to 
report as follows: 
We suggest that reference be made to the report of your special 
committee submitted December 12, 1924, which gave the reasons for 
definitely recommending the Shenandoah National Park area and the 
Smoky Mountains National Park area as worthy of being acquired as 
national parks. In conformity with the requirements of the above 
| cited act of Congress, members of the commission have during the past 
year made a more careful study and investigation of these and other 
areas and have found much additional evidence of the eminent worthi- 
ness of these two areas for acquisition as national parks, Your com- 
mission has also made a careful examination of the Mammoth Cave 
region of Kentucky and believes sufficient reasons exist to warrant its 
acceptance as a national park If requirements are met as outlined in 
this report. Below are briefly outlined some of these reasons. 

Mammoth Cave is the best known and probably the largest of a 
remarkable group of limestone caverns, 20 or more of which have been 
opened up and explored to a greater or less extent. Inciuded in this 
group are Colossal Cavern, Great Onyx Cave, new entrance to Mam- 
moth Cave, Salts Cave, Procter Cave, Long Avenue Cave, Great Crystal 
Cave, Cave of the Hundred Domes, Diamond Cave, Mammoth Onyx 
Cave, Dixon Caye, and others, all of which contain beautiful and won- 
derful formations. ‘There is good evidence that many more caverns yet 
to be discovered exist in this immediate territory, and it scems likely 
that most, if not all, of this entire group of caverns eventually will be 
found to connected by passageways forming a great underground 

| labyrinth of remarkable geological and recreational interest perhaps 
| unparalleled elsewhere. The territory which embraces this network of 
caverns consists of about 15,000 acres, or an area approximately 4 
| miles wide and 6 miles long. Another geological feature of much inter- 
est is found in the thousands of curious sink holes of varying sizes 
through which much of the drainage is carried to underground streams, 
there being few surface brooks or creeks. 

The Mammoth Cave area is situated in one of the most rugged por 
tions of the great Mississippi Valley and contains areas of apparently 
original forests which, though comparatively small in extent. are of 
prime value from an ecological and scientific standpoint and should be 
preserved for all time in its virgin state for study and enjoyment 
Much of the proposed area is now clothed in forest through which flows 
the beautiful and navigable Green River and its branch the Nolin River. 

All this offers exceptional opportunity for developing a great national 
recreational park of outstanding service in the very heart of our 
Nation's densest population and at a time when the need Is increasingly 
urgent and most inadequately provided for. 

Your commission has carefully investigated the above recommended 
areas with a view of selecting on the ground the most suitable bounda- 
ries or limits of purchase area for the proposed parks. Your commis- 
sion, through the cooperation of the Army Air Service, obtained airplane 
photographs of the Shenadoah and Smoky Mountains park areas, and 
these photographs proved to be a great help in determining suitable 
boundaries. 

In accordance with your instructions, the associations and organiza- 
tions in the States in which these national-park areas are located were 
informed that the lands within the areas must be presented to the 
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United States Government tn fee simple before such areas coukl become 
national parks, On May 27, 1925, identical letters were addressed by 
the commission to the leading groups in these States, suggesting that 
they definitely organize to carry out the requirements of the commission 
and stating further that “to facilitate this work the commission con- 
siders it necesstiry that an organization state-wide in scope be incorpo- 
rated to act for the citizens and organizations of such State for the 
purpose of centralizing their efforts; * * * and in order that it 
may be custodian of moneys, lands, and options for the purchase of 
lands within the proposed park areas to be held in trust for park pur- 
poses.” In compliance with the suggestions of the commission the fol- 
lowing organizations were ineorporated: In Virginia the Shenandoab 
National Park Association (Inc.), in Tennessee the Great Smoky Moun- 


tains Conservation Association, In North Carolina the Great Smoky 
Mountains (Ine.), and in Kentucky the Mammoth Cave National Park 
Association. These organizations have been engaged in obtaining dona- 


tions, both of money and land and options, with the following result: 
The Shenandoah National Park Association (Inc.) reported April 


3, 1926, that the total amount raised in donations is $1,249,154, 
and a minimum net sum of $1,200,000 for the purchase of the proposed 
Shenandoah National Park. The Great Smoky Mountains Conserva- 
tion Association and the Great Smoky Mountains (Inc.) reported 
April 1, 1926, that Tennessee and North Carolina have raised jointly 


the total sum of $1,066,693.91. The Mammoth Cave National Park 
Association reported April 1, 1926, two donations of property aggregat- 
ing 3,629.13 acres, of which 1,324.10 acres are to be ered by 
fee-simple title and 2,305.03 acres by cave rights. Inclu in this 
area are the caves exhibited by the Colossal Cavern and ly the New 
Entrance Co., but not including Mammoth Cave. 

In addition, these organizations reported that they have obtained 
many signed options covering considerable acreage. ‘The Great Smoky 
Mountains Conservation Association, the Great Smoky Mountains 
(Inc.), and the Shenandoah National Park Association (Inc.) have 
entered Into an agreement to carry on a national campaign to procure 
additional and sufficient funds to purchase substantially all the lands 
within the purchase areas of the designated Shenandoah National 
Park and the Smoky Mountains National Park. 

As the Great Smoky Mountains Conservation Association (Tenn.) 
and the Great Smoky Mountains (Inc.) (N. C.), jointly, and the Shen- 
andoah National Park Association (Inc.) have complied with the 
requirements submitted to them by your commission, we therefore 
recommend that the two areas designated as above indicated be 
made national parks and administered as such when 250,000 acres 
in each of them have been transferred in fee simple to the United 
States. We also recommend that the Mammoth Cave National Park 
be established when the Mammoth Cave National Park Associa- 
tien can transfer to the United States in fee simple one-third of 
the proposed area (approximately 20,000 acres), including all the 
caves, and can assure you that steps will be taken to obtain additional 
and sufficient funds to purchase substantially all the lands within 
the designated boundaries. 

Boundaries: The boundaries recommended in this report being 
largely natural and easily determined, are such as to include all the 
area that the commission. hopes will ultimately be acquired as national 
parks, It being well understood that there may be holdings within 
the recommended areas near these boundaries which may on further 
inspection be found impracticable or not economical to include. 

(a) Deseription of approximate boundaries of the Shenandoah 
National Park area (all in Virginia). : 

Beginning eat a point about 1 mile west of Front Royal at the 
highway crossing of the Norfolk & Western Railroad and thence 
following the railroad right of way in a southwesterly direction to 
Kimble; thenee following public highways via Valleyburg to the 
intersection of the highway and the Norfolk & Western Railroad at 
a point about 1 mile west of Marksville; thence again following in a 
southwesterly direction the Norfolk & Western Railroad right of 
way to a point about 4 miles north of Shenandoah; thence following 
public highways along the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
and in part along the Norfolk & Western Railroad right of way to 
a point about one-quarter of a mile east of Waynesboro Junction; 
thence following the Midland Trafl in a southerly and easterly direc- 
tion to Afton; thence following the Cheaspeake & Ohio Railroad to an 
intersection of public highways with the Chesapeake & Ohio Rall- 
road about 1 mile west of Crozet; thence following public highways 
in a northeasterly direction, via Whitehall, Nortonsville, Stanards- 
ville, Wolftown, Criglersville, Hughesville, Sperryville, and Wash- 
ington (Va.), back to the beginning near Front Royal; this area all 
being In the State of Virginia and containing approximately 521,000 
acres, as shown on the accompanying topographic maps of the 
Goologieal Survey known as the Luray, Gordonsville, Harrisonburg, 
and Woodstock sheets. 

(b) Description of approximate boundaries of the Smoky Mountains 
National Park area (all in North Carolina and Tennessee). 

Beginning at a point on the south or left bank of the Pigeon River, 
in Cocke County, Tenn., as shown on the standard topographic map 
of the Geological Survey, known ag the Mount Guyot sheet, opposite 
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Bluffton, and thence following the said south bank of the Pigeon River 
upstream to the mouth of Cataloochee Creek, in Haywood County, 
N. C.; thence upstream along said Cataloochee Creek to the mouth of 
Little Cataloochee Creek, where the highway crosses said creek; thence 
in a southerly direction along this highway up the valley of Cata- 
loochee Creek and Caldwell Fork to the end of said highway; thence 
up sald Caldwell Fork to its head, on the boundary line between the 
counties of Haywood and Swain in North Carolina; thence in a south 
erly direction along said county boundary line to Soco Bald to corner 
of Jackson, Swain, and Haywood Counties; thence along county line 
to Balsam Gap, as shown on the standard topographic map of the Geo 
logical Survey known as the Cowee sheet, where the Appalachian Scenic 
Highway intersects the said county line; thence southwesterly along 
said highway to a point where this highway intersects the right-of. 
way line of the Asheville and Murphy Branch of the Southern Rail- 
road; thence along the northern boundary of said right of way to a 
point near Sylva, where a highway crosses said right of way; thence 
along the said highway southerly and westerly down the Tuckasegee 
River Valley to the forks of the highway north of Wilmot and at the 
southwestern foot of the Plott Balsams; thence northeasterly along 
this highway to Saco Creek; thence westerly along this highway to 
the boundary line between Jackson and Swain Counties, N. C., where 
this boundary joins the Oconalufty River; thence along this highway 
across the said river and westerly down said river valley, through 
Birdtown, and to Coopers Creek near its junction with the Tuckasegee 
River; thence along this highway westerly down the valley of said 
river to its junction with the Little Tennessee River; thence westerly 
along the highway down the valley of the Little Tennessee River, as 
shown on the standard topographic map of the Geological Survey known 
as the Nantahala sheet; thence along said highway across the boundary 
between Swain County, N. C., and Blount County, Tenn., and along 
said highway as shown on the standard topographic map of the Geo- 
logical Survey known as the Knoxville sheet, down the valley of the 
said river, across Abram Creek and to the point where such highway 
bears northerly and easterly up Happy Valley and to Montvale Springs; 
thence along the highway northerly to Sixmile Creek, then northeast- 
erly to Seaton; thence along highway to Little River at Gamble 
Store; thence along the highway which follows approximately the 
northeasterly base of the Chilhowee Mountains to the Blount-Sevier 
County line; thence to the forks of said highway on Bridge Creek; 
thence along the highway easterly to Guess Creek and along said high- 
way southerly, up the valley of Guess Creek to its head; thence south- 
erly to Walden Creek and easterly down the valley of this creek to the 
valley of the West Fork of the Little Pigeon River; thence along the 
highway southerly up the valley of the West Fork of Little Pigeon 
River to Gatlinburg, and along the western and southern limits of 
Gatlinburg along the highway easterly across Roaring Fork, up Dudley 
Creek, and to the Right Prong of Little Pigeon River; thence along the 
highway down the valley of this river, through Emerts Cove, as shown 
on the standard topographic map of the Geological Survey known as 
the Mount Guyot sheet ; thence along highway northerly down the val- 
ley of said river to the forks of said highway at the west end of Webb 
Mountain; thence along the highway, easterly between Chestnut Ridge 
and Webb Mountain to Dunn Creek and along the highway up Dunn 
Creek to junction of highway one-half mile west of Sevier and Cocke 
County line; thence easterly along this highway through Sutton to the 
Appalachian Scenic Highway opposite Bluffton, the point of beginning. 
This area contains approximately 704,000 acres. 

(c) Description of approximate boundaries of the Mammoth Caye 
National Park area (all in Kentucky). 

Beginning at a point on the Brownsville Pike at Liberty, Ky., as 
shown on the standard topographic map of the Geological Survey 
known as the Mammoth Cave sheet, thence following said Browns- 
ville Pike to Pig; thence leaving said pike and following highways 
in a northerly direction to a point about one-fourth mile west of 
Turnhole Ferry on Green River; thence westerly following highways 
via Sitent Grove School and Arthur to a point on the Brownsville 
Pike near Brownsville, as shown on the standard topographic map of 
the Geological Survey known as the Brownsville sheet; thence north- 
erly following roadways via Indian Hill to Indian Creek Landing 
on Green River ; thence crossing Green River and continuing in a north- 
erly direction following highways and roads via Poplar Springs School, 
Sweden, and Woodside, as shown on the standard topographic map 
of the Geological Survey known as the Leitchfield sheet, to a point 
on Nolin River opposite Whistle Mountain; thence following Nolin 
River to Ky Rock; thence northerly following roadways to Washington 
Meredith Ford on Nolin River, as shown on the standard topographic 
map of the Geological Survey known as the Cub Run sheet; thence 
crossing Nolin River easterly following roads and highways via Cove 
Hollow School, Straw, Sanders store, Cox store, Denison, and Big 
Woods School to a point on highway about one-half mile south of Dry 
Run School; thence tn a southerly direction following Dry Run to a 
point where it Joins Green River; thence following Green River about 
one-half mile to a small island; thence leaving Green River, southerly 
following roads and highways via Lick Log School and Iron Springs 
School to Highland Springs; thence westerly following the highway via 
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Chaumont and Cedar Hill School to the beginning. 
approximately 70,618 acres. 
Respectfully submitted. H. W. Tempe, Chairman. 
WiitiaM C. Greec, Vice Cheirman. 
GLENN 8S. SMirsH, Secretary. 
W. A. WrELcH, Member. 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, Member. 


This area contains 


No doubt these great parks will be speedily established, and 
when so established they will be great monuments to the ideal- 
ism and sentiment of the American people. This great Govern- 
ment of ours is founded on an ideal, and it has withstood the 
period of many years. It will continue to stand, and idealism 
and sentiment are its strongest bulwarks. 


FREDERICK A. FENNING 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I present a report from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in response to House Resolution 228, 
with the views of the committee, and ask that it be printed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Report of the Judiciary Committee on House Resolution 228 concern- 
ing the alleged official misconduct of Frederick A. Fenning, a commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that any 
member of the committee may have until 12 o'clock to-night in 
which to file minority views. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that any member of the committee may have 
until 12 o'clock to-night to file minority views. Is there ob- 
jection? 

: Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman if there are any Members who want 
to file minority views? Is it not satisfactory to the committee? 

Mr. DYER. That was satisfactory to the committee this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the report is referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered printed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the national 
defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, during the past seven years that 
I have been a member of the Military Affairs Committee of 
this House, I have gradually been impressed with the great dif- 
ferences of opinion and failure to reach decision between the 
War and Navy Departments on matters affecting vitally our 
national defense. When our Republic was first constituted 
under the Constitution in 1789, we had one War Department 
organized for the defense of the Nation. In 1798, nine years 
later, it was felt that the expenditure of somewhat over $4,000,- 
000 for national defense created such a burden that one depart- 
ment could not handle the matter. Consequently, a Navy 
Department was organized. The budgets for these two depart- 
ments have constantly been growing larger until now we are 
appropriating close to $700,000,000 annually for their combined 
support. 

During the 127 years of existence of these two departments 
they have been accumulating traditions, laws, policies, and 
differences of opinion which are causing them to be more in 
competition with one another than in cooperation with each 
other. Some members of this House have advocated still a 
third department, one to handle all aerial activities. While I 
am in accord with the principle that the air forces should be 
on a coordinate basis with those of the land and sea, I am 
strongly of the opinion that all should be consolidated into one 
single department of national defense. On January 8, 1925, 
Mr. Weeks, as Secretary of War, wrote to the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs with regard to the organization 
of a department of air as follows: 


In warfare “ unity of command” is essential. Lack of such unity of 
command has probably been the cause of more defeats and disasters 
in military history than any other one contributing cause. It nearly 
caused defeat in, and undoubtedly prolonged, the two greatest wars 
in our history—the Civil War and the World War. After such ex- 
periences it is unthinkable that any nation could deliberately prepare 
its forces for national defense so as to insure divided responsibilities 
and divided command in every possible theater of operation. 


Certainly the present organization, wherein we have two de- 
partments charged with national defense, is not in accord with 
the principle of unity of command. 

On January 30, 1920, in connection with Senate bill 3348, 
creating a department of air, Senator Wapswortu, at present 
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chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, seemed to 
believe that our air forces should be developed on a status 
coordinate with those of the Army and the Navy, for he said 
on the floor of the Senate: 


People may say that I am dreaming about this thing, but I am just 
as confident as I can be that whatever emergencies we shall meet in 
the future will be characterized in their first or second or third day 
by some great air battle, and it may be a thousand or two thousand 
miles off our coast; and a combatant force trained for that purpose 
will eventually become a part of the national defense of this country. 

The Senate and the Congress and the people may not be ready for 
it now; they may not be ready for it to-morrow; but it is inevitable, 
just as it was inevitable to organize a separate Navy Department fol- 
lowing the old department of the Government which had beth the War 
and the Navy Departments together. The elements which are so en- 
tirely different, the science and the art of flying differ so tremendously 
from walking the land or sailing on sea that events themselves, and 
the development of the science to a still further degree, will compel 
us to organize a combatant force to operate and navigate in the air. 


Senator WapswortH went on further to say, in answer to a 
question of Mr. Jones of Washington as to whether it would 
save money to the people of the country: 


Yes ; otherwise we would not have dared to report it. 


Referring to the bill. : 

There has been a great agitation to develop our air forces 
and I am confident that it is only the differences of opinion 
and the prejudices of the War and Navy Departments which 
have kept our air forces from assuming a more important 
place in our national defense system than they now occupy. 
Even in 1923, the now famous Lassiter Board, which met in 
the War Department and whose findings were approved by 
the Secretary of War, stated: 
the World War aviation has come to play an increasingly 


important part in military operations, but measures have not been 
taken in our country to keep step with this evolution. 


And further this board said: 


Should a national emergency confront this country within the next 
few years, the Air Service would not be able to play 
meeting it. 

I am strongly in favor of developing our air forces but I 
want to see them developed in one department of national 
defense where economy, efficiency, avoidance of duplication, 
and unity of command will be the watchwords. 

On February 13, 1923, President Harding sent a letter to the 
chairman of a joint committee of the House and Senate, trans- 
mitting a chart for the reorganization of the executive depart- 
ments in which he recommended a single department of defense 
which would combine the present War and Navy Departments. 

A committee of nine Members of this House, known as the 
select committee of inauiry, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the operations of the United States Air services, stated :— 


Our military organizations are manifestly designed for one purpose, 
the national defense. The Army and Navy are each vast organizations, 
with a multiplicity of functions. They perform many duplicated and 
similar functions. Each is designed for action in case of war. They 
are less burdensome to maintain and more efficient when their expendi- 
tures, their training, their preparation, and the performances of their 
duties are coordinated, harmonized, and centralized. 

A single department of national defense through its unity of com- 
mand would harmonize our national-defense system, reduce expendi- 
tures for supplies, and prevent needless duplications, promote under- 
standing, lessen friction between our different military arms, and pro- 
vide a uniform and equalized system of pay, promotion, and retire- 
ment. It should decrease the overhead of maintenance and decrease 
the aumber of organizations and bureaus within the departments. It 
should promote the interchange of effort in peace and war; it should 
work for economy, efficiency, and strength in our national! defense. 

It would train and habituate our military organizations in peace 
time for. that cooperation that is essential in war. 


This committee actually recommended : 


That there be established a single department of national defense, 
headed by a civilian secretary, specially charged with the coordina- 
tion of the defenses of the country. 


It was only after a very extensive investigation that the 
select committee of inquiry reached this unanimous conclusion, 
the testimony which they took covering over 3,500 pages. 

The present Chief of the Army Air Service, General Patrick, 
a man who has had broad experience in the Army as a whole, 
and who for nearly 10 years has been directly connected, both 
in peace and in war and during a period of reconstruction, 
with the Air Service, a man who has served more than 40 
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years in the Military Establishment, stated to our Military 
Affairs Committee ; 

I believe that the time is certainly going to come when we should 
have a department of national defense. * * * Iam thoroughly in 
favor of it myself. * * * Ido not wish to visualize it as a creation 
of a very large body—that 1s, this secretary of national defense—but, 


rather, as a small organization, not necessarily an office of record but 
with a comparatively small staff, just one man, to bring about actual 
coordination between the various agencies which are used for national 
defense. He would have the power to do so and could do it; where 
differences of opinion are in existence he could decide, At present, 
there is no agency outside except the President, the Commander in 
Chief, and he is too busy in time of peace and will be immensely more 


eo in time of war. 


Surely the experience and judgment of General Patrick, the 
present Chief of the Army Air Service, whom I consider the 
best authority on military aviation to-day, should not be laid 
aside. 

The VPresident’s Aircraft Board itself recognized some need 
for greater coordination and cooperation, particularly in air 
matters, by recommending the appointment of additional Assist- 
nut Secretaries in the Departments’ of War, Navy, and Com- 
merce, contemplating that they would act in conjunction with 
euch other. Mr. Hutt of Maryland, in commenting on this fea- 
ture, stated in our committee that— 


The fact that the Morrow Board has recommended these three Assist- 
ant Secretaries, to form a committee on air, is a very definite admis- 
sion that the present situation in the defenses of the country, especially 
in regard to air, is utterly impossible and should be remedied. 


Nor do I feel that we should disregard the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the American Legion in one of its resolutions which 
wus presented to the Military Affairs Committee in its hearings. 
It is as follows: 


Re it further resolved, That the American Legion, in national con- 
vention assembled, is impressed with the proposal to reorganize our 
nutional defense under one Cabinet officer, with subdivisions of equal 
importance for the land, sea, and air forces, because of the proposed 
centralized control, enhanced efficiency, and economy In operation, 


There exist at present several boards whose functions are to 
adjust difficulties that come up between the two departments. 
The Joint Army and Navy Board is the principal one of these. 
It is a grand debating society composed of the highest ranking 
officers of the Army and the Navy, who, for the past three 
years, have held up a development program for the air which 
has been an urgent necessity. The Joint Aeronautical Board is 
another of these debating societies, composed also of Army and 
Navy officers. Its sole power is that of recommendation to the 
Joint Army and Navy Board. It endeavors to smooth over the 
difficulties and coordinate the plans of the Army and Navy on 
nir matters, but, as has already been brought out before this 
Iiouse, the most vital questions are still to be settled. 

The Munitions Board is still a third debating society. A 
fourth agency, known as the Council of National Defense, was 
created, but, having no teeth, could not act, and, therefore, has 
practically passed out of existence. What we need more than 
anything else in national defense is a single head to act directly 
under the President, who will direct, instead of two coordinate 
departments, who, through their joint debating societies, fail 
to settle some of the most important questions. 

The Institute for Government Research has made several 
excellent studies in administration. This organization makes 
scientific studies of government with a view to promoting effi- 
ciency and economy in its operations and advancing the science 
of administration. In 1923 it completed a study with regard 
to national defense. I quote from its discussion in regard to 
the consolidation of the War and Navy Departments into a 
single department of national defense. It is an excellent dis- 
cusssion of this matter, 


No principle of reorganization is more fundamental than that the 
performance of a clearly defined function gshould, if possible, be 
intrusted to a single service, or when the performance of this function 
involves engaging In a variety of activities, to a single departnrent 
comprehending all of the services having these specific activities in 
charge. Any departure from this principle means divided responsibility 
and autherity, conflicts, and overlapping of jurisdiction, duplication of 
organization and work, and unnecessary expenditure of public funds, 
The desire to make the organization of the National Government con- 
form to this principle Mes back of almost all of the changes in the 
existing system that have been advocated in the preceding pages. 

If now the attempt is made to discover and state the feature of the 
National Government in respect to which this principle is most fla- 
grantly violated, it is undoubtedly to be found in the provision that 
has been made for the performance of the function of national defense, 
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In the existing War and Navy Departments and their field establich- 
ments, the Army and the Navy, the Government now has two distinct 
services performing a single function. Notwithstanding the fact that 
both have for their purpose the achievement of the same end, and that 
no case can arise measurably testing our resources when these two 
services do not have to work in close cooperation with each other, 
each is organized as a completely independent and self-contained work 
ing unit. The result is that the two departments with their field 
establishments duplicate each other from top to bottom. 

In the War and Navy Departments at Washington we have two 
great offices of general administration, the functions and general char- 
acter of whose work are almost identical. Following these we have 
two separate and independent services for handling the matters of 
manufacture or purchase of munitions, equipment, and supplies of all 
character, the warehousing, issue, and transportation of these supplies, 
the recruiting of personnel, the disbursement of funds, the keeping 
and auditing of accounts, the preparation and rendition of financial 
reports, and the handling of vast amounts of correspondence and 
records involved in attending to these matters. 

From the standpoint of business organization and procedure all of 
these operations are practically identical in character. In the field 
we have a similar duplication of plant, organization, and work on a 
large scale. Though the problems of ordnance and ammunition sup- 
ply are so largely the same for the two services, we have separate 
establishments for the manufacture or purchase of guns, powder, 
shells, and other munitions of war. Independent recruiting stations 
are maintained throughout the country. 

In many of our coast cities and in most of our insular dependencies, 
we have naval stations and military posts located side by side. Bach 
in large part duplicates the plant of the other. Bach has its grounds 
to be taken care of, lighted and supplied with water and other 
facilities; each its hospital, its commissary or supply department, its 
depots, its stores of supplies, its paymaster and accounting service, 
etc. One will bring supplies at great expense from long distances to 
meet its needs, though the other across the way may have an abund- 
ance of the articles needed. The increased cost thus entailed in main- 
taining two separate plants must run into many thousands of dollars 
annually in each case where such duplication exists. 

The mére enumeration of these points at which duplication exists, 
however, gives but little idea of the enormous amount of additional 
work and expense that are entailed by the keeping up of two inde- 
pendent establishments. The Army and Navy are, it need hardly be 
said, purchasers of supplies on a vast scale. All these purchases are 
made according to specifications prescribed by the two services. Each of 
these services has thus a tremendous amount of work to do in the 
way of drafting specifications, making tests, inspecting samples, check- 
ing deliveries, etc. Manufacturers and dealers desiring to do business 
with both services have to take account of the differences in the re- 
quirements of the two services in quoting prices. The saving that 
could be secured in this single field by standardizing specifications, and 
by maintaining a single service for the drafting of these specifications, 
the making of tests, the inspection of deliveries, and the settlement 
of the accounts would in itself amount to a large sum. Incidentally 
the gain that would result from standardizing equipment and supplies 
60 that they would be commonly available to the two services would 
be of the first order. 

What is true in respect to this matter of securing supplies is true 
of almost every other feature of the business operations of the two 
departments. Take, for example, the matter of inspection of Army 
and Navy posts. A perfect swarm of officers and other officials are 
engaged in this work, and the expense involved is enormous. 

That a single inspection service could greatly reduce this cost and 
set free many officers for other duties is certain. With one system of 
depots and one organization for the distribution of supplies, a great 
saving could certainly be secured in the warehousing and transporta- 
tion of supplies, the settlement of vouchers, the keeping of property 
records, etc. Certainly it would be more efficient and more economical 
to have one well-equipped hospital service in a city where there are 
both an Army post and a naval station than two smaller institutions 
of this character. 

It is, however, unnecessary for us to carry further this enumeration 
of points in respect to which the present duplication of administrative 
organization, business procedure, and, to a considerable extent, of plant, 
leads to unnecessary work, expense, and demands upon the personnel 
of the two services. It can, it is believed, be taken for granted that no 
one, no matter how ardent a supporter he may be of the existing 
system, will seriously question the fact of this duplication. 

If a defense is to be made it must be by way of what the lawyers 
would call confession and avoidance. The facts must be accepted. 
The only defense must be that conditions are such as not only to 
justify but to render essential this maintenance of two separate and 
almost wholly independent services. It is therefore necessary to 
examine the points of justification that will be certain to be brought 
forward in support of the existing system and against the proposal that 
the two departments should be consolidated. 

The first of these will undoubtedly be that of the consistent con- 
seryatist, that what is is best, that the existing system needs no other 
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soctifieation than the fact that !t is the one approved by long usage, 
{ it is the one that has been adopted by almost all, if not all, other 
The force of this as a point of departure from which to 
xamine the question can not be denied. It does not in itself, however, 
ford any demonstration of the merits of the existing system, and if 
nee merits are challenged they should be affirmatively 
Granting, then, that usage does raise a strong presumption as regards 


nations. 


show na 


the correctness of action in the past, the question nevertheless remains 
whether conditions under which armed forces are now maintained and 
war is waged are not so radically different from those which obtained 
jn former times as to require quite a different system for meeting them. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the overwhelming lesson of 

recent Great War is the tremendous importance of the work that 

st be done back of the fighting lines. War is as much, if not more, 

entest between the nations involved in respect to their abilities to 
organize their strength and resources and to previde the men on the 
fiehting line with all the munitions, materials, and devices needed by 
them than one of physical combat. 

To an extent that was never equally true 

tors that will decide the issues are those of business organization 

nd efficiency. If the maintenance of two separate administrative 
organizations means an unnecessary draft upon the manhood and finan- 
al resources of the country ft stands condemned. 

A second point that will undoubtedly be raised is that the two 
services are so dissimilar in character that separate organizations must 
be provided for their maintenance and operation. Is this true? That 
t! two services, as regards their fleld establishments, are quite dis- 
similar no one will for a moment question. What is here under con- 
sideration, however, is not the character of these establishments and 
their operations in the field, but the whole administrative machinery 
for their raising, equipment, and direction. 

The Navy, it 


before, the controlling 


is true, consists of vessels and their complements of 


| and 


officers and men. Vessels, however, are not built, equipped, and sup- 
plied on the water. The whole great work of bringing a navy into | 
existence and in large part of its direction is performed on land. The 


Navy, no less than the Army, must have its land stations, its arsenals, 
its factories, powder plants, supply depots, recruiting officers, training 
s hools, etc, 

All the business or administrative work that has to be performed in 
providing and maintaining a navy is, in a word, conducted on land, 
and though differing in details presents the same general problems of 
organization and business procedure as does the Army. The Navy 
Department, moreover, is not unique in respect to having to concern 
itself with maritime matters. The War Department at the present 
time is maintaining and operating a considerable fleet of vessels for 
the transport of troops and supplies to 
It must 


tion that confront the Navy. purchase and reconstruct ves- 


sels, 


¢ 


of vessels in the same way as does the Navy. In doing so it can make 


attend to their repairs, recruit seamen, and direct the movement | of troops at the Canal Zone could not have been better expended in 


and from our insular dependen- | 
It is thus called upon to meet many of the problems of naviga- | 


a certain use of the navy yards, coaling stations, ete., of the latter, | 


but from the standpoint of organization and administration it acts abso- 
lutely independently of its sister service. 

Without pressing this point further, it must be evident that from the 
standpoint of business organization and procedure the operations in- 
volved in the creation and maintenance of a military and a naval 
establishment are not so fundamentally different as might at first 
sight appear. Certainly they are not so different as to warrant the 
great duplication and additional expenditure involved in maintaining 
two distinct organizations and plants for their performance. 

In this connection it is important to note that the proposal to con- 
solidate the War and Navy Departments into a single department of 
national defense in no sense carries with it the idea of lessening in the 
slightest degree the independent status of the Army and the Navy as field 
establishments. The Navy as a field force will continue to be as dis- 
tinct a service as it now is. It will be one arm of a general military 
service under a single general direction in the same way that the 
Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, Engineer Corps, etc., 
now constitute distinct services under the unified business administra- 
tion of a single War Department. 

Finally, if further argument Is required that it is quite feasible for 
the same organization to attend to both the maintenance and operation of 
a fleet and that of a military force, strictly speaking, it may be found 
in the fact that precisely this thing is now being done with regard to 
one branch of our military system. In the Mcrine Corps, which now 
numbers in the neighborhood of 30,000 men, and thus represents a 
force as large as the military establishment maintained by the Govern- 
ment for years prior to the Spanish War, the Navy Department is in 
effect maintaining and directing an armed force quite similar in char- 
acter to that of the Army proper. It, moreover, frequently uses this 
force for purely land operations. 

The fact that the Navy Department bas found it desirable to main- 
tain a force of this character is in itself a strong argument in favor of 
the proposal here put forth. 

Up to the present point attention has purposely been confined to the 
purely business problems involved in the maintenance of forces for 
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It remains to examfne how the proposal would 


work when the supreme test of war 





Ipr mes. It is possible that many 
may concede the advantage of a unified administration of military and 
naval affairs during a period of peace. but will hold that when war 
intervenes a duality of control Is required 

Unfortunately f this contenti it weelsels this time that 
principle of independent operation of the two services is ler 
the present system, largely abandoned In other words, the moment 
that there arises the contingency f{ the meeting of which the two 
services are provided, every effort is made, os far as the duality of 
lepartments will permit, to operate unde joint general ction 
and to secure the advantages resulting from a unity of direction and 
common utilization of the resources of their combined plant and 
personnel 
National defense operations have two phases —these of planning and 
preparation and of execution It is essential that each country shall, 
as far as possible, determl: in advance the contingencies calling for 
the use of the armed forces of the nation that are at all likely te 
occur, and make definite provision for the manner in which these 
contingencies will be met if they should arise. As has been indicated, 
all such contingencies, If they are of a character measurably to test 


the resources of the country, call for action on the part of both th: 
Army and the Navy 

It is thus of 
preparations shall 
make definite the working relations 
the two in the achievement of the 
the defense of the Panama 
of land fortifications in 


that the 
Assign fo 


prime importance plans formulated and the 


made each of these services its part 
that shall 


view Shall, for 
t 


obtain between 
ends in 
Canal be provided for by 


Army, be left to the 


example, 


he erection 


charge of the Navy, 


or to the joint action of the two fo what extent shall the pro 
tection of our harbors and seacoasts be entrusted to the Army or 
the Navy? What provision for defense shall be made in the way of 
mine fields, and to which department shall be given the direction of 
this work? If operations are to be conducted in foreign territory 
what shall be the part assigned to each service? 

The mere asking of these questions shows toe how large an extent 


the problem of national defense is a single one 
It would seem self-evident that such 
cau better be 


a unity of plan and operations 


secured 


under a single than under two administrative 
systems It may be held that the questions involved are ones which 
can readily be met by conference between the two departments. Ex 
perience, however, shows that this is not so. It ts almost certain 
that at the present time acute differences exist between the two 
departments in respect to the relative parts that they should play 
in respect to particular features of the general scheme of national 
defense, 
It is a question whether the Navy believes that the money ex 
pended for the fortification of and maintenance of a large garrison 


increasing the Navy. It is doubtful whether there is complete agree 
ment in respect to which services should be entrusted with the main- 


tenance and operation of mine fields for the protection of harbors 
Anyone at all familiar with the inside history of operations at 
Santiago during our war with Spain knows how serious were the 


differences between the two services as regards the plan of operations 
that should be pursued and how acute were the disagreements that 
arose between them in carrying out the plan that was adopted. It is 
more than likely that cordial agreement did not exist between the 
British War Office and the Admiralty in respect to the ill-fated expe 
dition for the forcing of the Dardanelles. 

In the recent war great difficulty was encountered through the two 
departments going into the market and competing with each other for 
the munitions and supplies needed by them. Only through the hasty 
creation of such bodies as the Council of National Defense and the 
War Industries Board was this situation in a measure met. At the 
present time the two departments are not in agreement in respect te 
the part that each shall play in the development of an aviation service, 
and there is every evidence that great duplication will result through 
each seeking independently of each other to build up this important 
service of national defense. To meet this situation the proposal is 
being strongly urged that military aviation be entrusted to a third 
independent establishment. 

Should this be done the problem of securing unity in planning, prep- 
aration, and execution would be still further complicated. If, on the 
other hand, the three while constituting separate field establishments, 
are brought under the common administrative direction of a single 
department of national defense, the basis is lald for securing unity in 
respect both to planning and execution. 

In considering this proposal it is important to note that the advan- 
tages to follow from it relate both to increased efficiency and to 
economy. In respect to economy it is impossible even to estimate 
the possible savings that could be secured should the plan, upon 
examination, be found to be feasible. Certainly they would run into 
many millions of dollars annually. A further incidental advantage 
would be the simplification of the problem of national defense as 
presented to the President in formulating his annual budget and to 
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Congress in taking action upon this important branch of public 
administration, 


Although there is opposite opinion with regard to this mat- 
ter of a single department of national defense, I have yet to 
find a single argument which is worthy of mature considera- 
tion. I believe that we have men in this country who can 
handle most efficiently a department of this character, men 
who can formulate the major policies to be carried out, men 
who can agree with the will of the President and of Congress, 
prominent men who can decide with rational judgment instead 
of debating and getting nowhere; and in the end men who can 
give us greater efficiency and economy, avoid duplication and 
have unity of command, which are the very things for which 
we are striving in national defense. 

This matter of the coordination of the Army and Navy is 
deserving of mature consideration by Congress at once, so that 
prior to any further emergencies we may be more adequately 
prepared to meet our responsibilities to the people of the 
Nation and to preserve our sovereignty. The need for this 
greater coordination and cooperation between the two great 
departments maintaining active defense agencies is well shown 
by H. R. 10982, introduced by Mr. Morin on April 5, 1926, 
and which is understood to be a bill to constitute a council 
of national defense, drawn up personally by the Secretary of 
War. Hearings held on this subject disclosed a very wide 
divergence of opinion in many matters now pending between 
the Army and the Navy and impossible of settlement by the 
existing agencies. The Secretary of War stated, in part, with 
regard to this bill: 

Moreover, any disputes between departments, any disagreements in 
departwents, or any conflict in plans might be settled finally by the 
President with the advice of this council (p. 5). 


General Drum, at the time in charge of one of the most im- 
portant major divisions of the General Staff and who has 
appeared before the Military Affairs Committee many times 
as the spokesman of the War Department, discussed the need 
for further coordination very frankly with the committee. He 
entered into the hearings a study made in his division, which 
states (pp. 35 and 36) as follows: 

18. Some of the points of contact between the Army and Navy 
which require coordination are: 

(a) Joint programs for national defense, including financial, mobiliza- 
tion, and industrial programs. 

(b) Definition and allocation of missions, especially in coast defense. 

(c) Joint war plans. 

(d) Joint maneuvers. 

{e) Joint operations and unity of command involved in overseas 
expeditions, coast defense, defense of overseas possessions. 

(f) Aviation, coordination of—Missions of air components, air pro- 
grams, procurement of aircraft, training, operations, 

(zg) Duplication of facilities. 

19. Most of these questions have been considered and an agreement 
arrived at by the various coordinating agencies provided. However, 
this agreement is often a compromise, and in the opinion of some is 
for that reason not always to the best interests of national defense. 

20. It Is believed that there are outstanding questions at issue to-day 
between the Army and Navy on which no agreement has been reached, 
or the agreement arrived at is in the nature of an inefficient com- 
promise. Some of the most important are: 

The question of unity of command in combined operations, maneu- 
vers, or war plans, 

The definition of the exact missions and functions of the two sery- 
ices in coast defense, including the defense of our overseas possessions, 
and especially with reference to the missions and functions of the 
Army and Navy air components. 

The combined air programs of the two services which in a way is 
dependent upon the decision on the second-question above, 

Mobilization of man power and industrial resources. 

Duplication and overlapping in procurement, supply, and operating 
facilities. 

21, There are several other questions which might be mentioned, 
including the one so frequently referred to—duplication of facilities— 
but it Is belleved that these listed above are the most important and 
the most difficult of solution. In most of these questions the interests 
of the two services are diametrically opposed and a judicial decision is 
needed besed on the merits of the two opposing views, rather than a 
compromise between the two interested parties. 


The statements above quoted are most startling when it is 
considered that General Drum has been brought inte intimate 
contact with these questions of national defense. Note particu- 
larly that agreements are often compromises and, consequently, 
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reached,” and that the first of these listed is the question of 
unity of command, the most important single factor for success 
in war. Note also that he states, “There are several other 
questions which might be mentioned.” 

Assistant Secretary of War MacNider also subscribed to 
these views and introduced them into the record (p. 75). 

It has been recognized that the joint agencies, such as the 
Joint Army and Navy Board, the Joint Army and Navy Plan- 
ning Committee, the Aeronautical Board, the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board, and even other Federal coordinating agencies 
have not been able to agree on several most important matters 
They are in a great measure debating societies, lacking the 
most essential element—the judges to render a decision. 

General Drum entered in substantiation of this point the 
following as a part of his testimony (p. 36): 

22. At present there are several joint agencies charged with tho 
consideration and coordination of Army and Navy questions. These 
joint agencies include: The Joint Army and Navy Board, including tho 
joint planning committee; local joint planning committee; the Aero- 
nautical Board; the Army and Navy Munitions Board. 

23. The membership of each of these boards and committees js 
equally divided between the Army and the Navy, and when the interests 
of the two services are diametrically opposed, no decision is possible 
other than a compromise, An example of this failure to reach a de- 
cision is the present deadlock on the question of submitting the joint 
air program to the President. 


Again General Drum stated (p. 36)— 


It is believed that from the several standpoints, in addition to 
aviation, it is essential that there be some coordination of the Army and 
Navy financial problems from the national-defense viewpoint. 


Perhaps the most important part of the study made in Gen- 
eral Drum’s division is to be found in the conclusions which I 
quote in full: 

CONCLUSIONS 

31. From a consideration of the above it is believed that there is a 
need for some Federal agency charged with the following responsibill- 
ties: 

(a) To consider our national-defense problem as a whole and define 
the national-defense rdle or mission of each of the various executive 
departments and independent agencies of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the military and naval forces provided by Congress. 

(b) To study and recommend to Congress such changes in the 
organization of the executive branch of our Federal Government or 
other agencies provided by Congress for national defense as may be 
required in order to increase the efficiency of our national-defense 
system. 

(c) To study and prepare plans for the war expansion of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government in an emergency. 

(d) To coordinate plans for the development of transportation sys- 
tems, including railways, highways, waterways, and airways in the 
interest of national defense, 

(e) To formulate and coordinate plans for the production, pro- 
curement, and distribution of material and supplies required by all 
executive departments for national-defense purposes, 

(f) To review and coordinate plans, programs, and policies for the 
national defense where they affect more than one executive department. 

(g) To coordinate estimates for funds for national-defense purposes 
prior to their submission to the Bureau of the Budget. 

(h) To consider and determine any question concerning national 
defense which may be submitted to it by the head of any executive 
department or independent agency. 

82. While the President as Commander in Chief may have the power 
to carry out the functions indicated in the foregoing, there is needed 
a single agency to advise him and execute his directions in this con- 
nection. No such agency now exists charged with said responsibilities. 
While the joint board and its subsidiary committees are available and 
required for joint consideration of specific Army and Navy operations, 
functions, etc., it has not and can not be given the responsibilty to 
cover the broader field indicated, Furthermore, such a board is in- 
fluenced by ex parte views with a tendency to accept inefficient com- 
promises, indicating a need in major questions for a judicial determina- 
tion after both sides have been presented, 

There is a lot of food for serious thought in these conclu- 
sidns, and they should assist the Congress very materially in 
reaching a solution of this problem, Note particularly General 
Drum states— 

There is needed a single agency to advise him (the President) and 
execute his directions in this connection. 


Our Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Hanford MacNider, a 
man of broad vision, with some military experience and with 


“not always to the best interests of national defense.” Also | enough knowledge of the operations of the War and Navy 
that “there are outstanding questions at issue to-day between | Departments to thoroughly grasp the situation and still not 
the Army and the Navy on which no agreement, has been’ have become prejudiced by voluminous studies of debating 
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societies, dictatorial staffs, or other similar agencies, told our 
committee (p. 72) as follows: 


The difficulty lies in the fact that action upon questions wherein 
disagreements are known to exist or anticipated can not be forced 
before coordinating boards and through them placed before the Presi- 
dent for final decision. 7 

At present only such decisions are being rendered by the coordinat- 
ing boards as are unanimous. Controversial questions aro left 
unanswered, 


We find on page 74 of the hearings on this subject that Mr. 
MacNider, speaking for the department which he represented, 
apparently wants something done which will gain a decision on 
these controversial matters. In reply to Mr. McSwarn’s ques- 
tioning, we find the following: 


Mr. McSwatn. Your statement manifestly implied this proposition, 
that at present the joint Army and Navy Board is ineffective because of 
the fact of being made up of an equal number of Army men and Navy 


men, so they are practically deadlocked, and that their unanimous 
decision is possible only in connection with relatively unimportant 
matters. 


Now, you have an executive board proposed here of five members. 
You propose that if three out of the five men render a decision and 
form a judgment and report back to the council of national defense 
that is the decision of the whole five? 

Mr. MacNippr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McSwain. That is the only way you would ever get at it. 

Mr. Hitt of Maryland. That is the thing that Mr. McSwain and 
the rest of us who have been advocating a unified department of defense 
have in mind. Your existing joint board members are divided 50-50, 
which allows them to reach no definite conclusion. 

Mr. MacNiper. What we want is a decision; we feel that same way 
about it that you do. 


On Tuesday, April 6, 1926, the House Military Affairs Com- 


council of national defense; one introduced by Mr. McSwatn, 
H. R. 10248; one introduced by Mr. Morin, H. R. 10982, em- 
bodying the ideas of the Secretary of War, in fact written per- 
sonally by the Secretary of War; and one introduced by Mr. 
Morin, H. R. 10985, embodying the ideas presented by General 
Drum, then Assistant Chief of Staff. 


[H. R. 10248, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session) 


A bill to further provide for the national defense by coordinating the 
Army and the Navy 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be a council of national defense 
to consist of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the chairmen of the Committees on Foreign 
Affairs, Military Affairs, and Naval Affairs of both the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States, of which 
the Secretary of State shall be chairman ex officio, and in his absence 
the Secretary of War shall act as chairman, and in the absence of the 
Secretary of War the Secretary of the Navy shall act as chairman. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the said council of national defense 
to meet at least once in every three months, or oftener if ordered 
by the President or by previous resolution of the board itself, and the 
council shal] appoint a secretary from among the officer personnel of 
the Army whose duty it shall be to keep full and accurate minutes 
of all proceedings of the board, and the secretary shall prepare, under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, the agenda for each meeting; 
but any member of the council may bring for the consideration of the 
board any matter not already upon the agenda, and decisions shall 
be made only on a two-thirds vote of the full membership of the 
council. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the council of national defense to 
submit to the President of the United States any matters and sugges- 
tions calculated to produce greater efficiency and economy in either the 
Army or the Navy or in any other of the defense activities of the 
Government, and the said council shall have the power to originate 
any such suggestions, or to consider and submit to the President 
any such matters as may have been submitted to it by the Army 
and Navy executive council hereinafter created. 

Sec. 4. There shall be, and is hereby, created an Army and Navy 
executive council] to consist of the Secretary of War as chairman, and 
in his absence the Secretary of the Navy as acting chairman, and the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of 
Naval Operations of the Navy, the Chief of the Air Service of the 
Army, the Chief of Bureau of Aeronauties of the Navy, the Chief of 
Chemical Warfare Service, and the Chief of the Militia Bureau ; and the 
said executive council shall appoint from among the officer personnel 
of the Army a secretary whose duty it shall be to keep full and ac- 
curate minutes of all the proceedings of the said executive council 
and to prepare an agenda for each meeting thereof under the direction 
of either the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, or both, 
aud said war council shall meet at least once every month, and oftener 


These bills are as follows: | 
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if directed by the President, or upon resolution of the said executive 
council itself. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Army and Navy executive couneil 
to consider all matters that may be submitted to it by elther the 
President or the council of national defense, or by any member of 
sald executive counctl, or by the chief of any branch or bureau of 
elther the Army or the Navy, or by The Adjutant General of the 
Army, or by the Army and Navy advisory council, and to advise either 
the President or the council of national defense, as the case may be, 
upon any such matter submitted to and passed upon by the said war 
council. It shall further be the duty of the said executive council to 
require the Army and Navy advisory council, hereinafter created, to 
certify to the executive council all questions that have been pending 
and unsettled before it for a period of three months, and in the event 
of war or a national emergency to report any such question that may 


be pending before the said joint Army and Navy board upon such 
shorter time, or instantly, as the President shall direct It shali be 
the power and duty of the said executive council to make decisions 


on all such questions as may be certified to it by the Army and Navy 
advisory council or as may be submitted to it by the council of national 
defense or by the President, or as may originate within the war council 
itself, upon the suggestion of any member thereof, and 
decisions shall have been made the said executive council 


after such 


shall have 


| the power to direct and order either the War Department or the Navy 


Department to execute and carry out such decisions, unless the Presi 
dent shall otherwise direct. A record vote of two-thirds majority of 
the membership shall be necessary before issuing any order. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby created a board, to be known and designated 


} as the “Army and Navy advisory council,” which shall consist of aa 





officer of the line of the Army and a member of the General Staff 
having the permanent rank of colonel, an officer of the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army, and a reserve officer of the Army to be called to 
active duty and service upon the said advisory council for a period 
of not less than one year nor more than two years, and after having 


| Served such tour of duty shall be ineligible thereafter to be reenlled 
mittee had a meeting to consider various bills providing for a | 


to active duty for such purpose, and of a line officer of the Navy with 
the rank of captain, and officer of the Paymaster Corps with the rank 
of commander or above, and an officer of the Nayal Reserve called to 
duty for not less than one year nor more than two years and there 
after to be ineligible for such duty. The chairman of said advisory 
council shall be the deputy Chief of Staff of the Army, but without 
any right to vote, and in his absence the ranking officer present shall 
act as chairman, and the said advisory council shall meet weekly and 
shall appoint an officer of the Army as secretary, who shall keep full 
and accurate minutes of all proceedings, and shall arrange an agenda 
for each meeting, but any member may suggest the consideration of 
any subject not on the agenda. Agreement by two-thirds of the vot- 
ing membership of the advisory council shall be necessary to render a 
decision on any matter. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the Army and Navy advisory council 
to consider, advise, and report on all matters that may be submitted 
to it, either by the President or the executive council or the council 
of national defense or upon any matter that may originate within the 
advisory council, and it shall be the duty of the members of sald 
advisory council to keep under constant observation, study, and con- 
sideration all matters relating either to the Army or the Navy with 
a view to originating suggestions as to ways and means of bringing 
about closer cooperation, better coordination, and the elimination of 
duplications between the Army and the Navy. 


[H. R. 10982, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 
A bill to constitute a council of national defense 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is author- 
ized and requested to constitute a council of national defense consisting 
of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the heads of 
such other executive departments as he may from time to time deter- 
mine to consider such questions relating to the national defense as 
may be referred to it by the President or by any member of such coun 
cil and to submit to the President their recommendations thereon. The 
President is requested to report to the Congress from time to time any 
recommendations necessary to provide for the more effective national 
defense, 

Sec. 2. That the council of national defense shall submit annually to 
the President a report, together with recommendations on the status 
of the plans of all the executive departments for the national defense, 
including such matters as organization and strength of the military 
and naval forces and their expansion to meet an emergency, the ade- 
quacy of reserves on hand, the status of essential key industries, the 
situation regarding essential raw materials of foreign origin, and such 
other matters as it may deem desirable. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be established fer the council of national 
defense an executive board, consisting of the Assistant Secretary of 
War, an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, the Chief of Staff of the Army, and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, which board shall make such studies as may be required 
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of It for the council of national defense. In time of peace any case of 
disagreement relating to plans for the national defense shall be brought 
before the executive board, which shall study the matter and shall 
submit a statement of such disagreement, together with its recom- 
mendation to the council of national defense, which shall thereupon 
makes its recommendation to the President for his decision. 

Sec. 4. That in an emergency declared by Congress the President of 
the United States shall have power and authority to create and estab- 
lish such Federal agencies as he may deem necessary and desirable to 
make effective approved plans for the development and efficient utiliza- 
tion of the man power and industries, finances, transportation, and 
other national resources essential to the national defense. 

Sec. 5. All laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act, inelud- 
ing section 2 of an act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, 
approved August 29, 1916, are hereby repealed. 


(H. R. 


A blil to previde for a council of national defense, and for other 
purposes 


Re it enacted, etc., That a council is hereby created and established 
to be known as the council of national defense, hereinafter referred 
to as the council, which shall be composed of the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary of Commerce, the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and the Chief of Naval Operations. The council shall have an official 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

Sec, 2. That a commission to advise and assist the council fs hereby 
created and established, to be known as the advisory commission coun- 
cil of national defense. The commission shall consist of the following: 
(1) An executive director, to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall serve as chair- 
man of the advisory commission and shall receive a salary of $12,000 
per annum; (2) an operations committee comprising a general officer 
of the Army, an admiral of the Navy, and an Assistant Secretary of 
State, to be selected by the heads of their respective departments; and 
(8) a procurement committee comprising an Assistant Secretary of 
War, an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and an Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, to be selected by the heads of their respective depart- 
ments: Provided, That the organization and number of such commit- 
tees may be modified from time to time by the council. 

Sec. 8. That the council shall be, and is hereby, authorized to call 
from time to time upon the heads of the several executive depart- 
ments of the Government for the services of such personnel as may be 
necessary in the solution of such problems and studies as fall within 
the purview of the council, Personnel of the executive departments 
performing the services contemplated herein shall perform their duties 
under the direction and control of the advisory commission, and shall 
serve under their several permanent appointments in the executive 
departments and without increased remuneration therefor under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the council. The term 
“ personnel,” as used in this section, shall include members of the 
military and naval forces of the United States, members of the United 
States Coast Guard and Public Health Service, as well as civilian em- 
ployees of the several departments of the Government. When in his 
judgment efficlency demands such action, the President is authorized to 
except officers of the Army and Navy required for detail on or duty 
with the advisory commission from the provisions of law which other- 
wise restrict the detall or assignment of officers of those services. 

Sec. 4. That the council, subject to the approval of the President 
of the United States, shall have power and authority, and it shall be 
its duty (a) to consider our national defense problem as a whole and 
define the national defense réle or mission of each of the various 
executive agencies of the Federal Government, including the military 
and naval forces provided by Congress; (b) to study and recommend 
to the President such changes in the organization of the executive 
departments of the Federal Governnient or other agencies provided by 
Congress for national defense as may be deemed desirable to promote 
the efficiency of our national defense system; (c) to study and prepare 
plans for the war expansion of the executive departments or other 
agencies of the Federal Government in an emergency; (d) to coordi- 
nate plans for the development of transportation systems, including 
railways, highways, waterways, and airways, in the interest of national 
defense; (e) to coordinate plans of all executive departments for the 
development, production, procurement, conservation, and distribution of 
all national resources essential to national defense; (f) to coordinate 
general plans, programs, and policies for the national defense where 
they affect more than one executive department; (g) to consider and 
determine any question concerning national defense which may be sub- 
mitted to it by the head of any executive department or independent 
agency. 

In all questions that do not require legislative action the decision 
of the council, after approval by the President, shall be final and 
binding on all concerned. 

Sec. 5. That in an emergency declared by Congress the council, un- 
der control and direction of the President of the United States and 
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subject to his approval, shall have power and authority, and it shall 
be its duty, to create and establish such Federal agencies as it may 
deem necessary and desirable to make effective approved plans for the 
development and efficient utilization of the man power, industries, 
finances, transportation, and other national resources essential to na- 
tional defense. 

Szc. 6. The advisory commission, ineluding its executive director, 
shall perform such duties as may be assigned it by the council. The 
executive director, as chairman of the advisory commission, cnd subject 
to the approval of the council, is hereby empowered and authorized to 
direct the advisory commission to study and report upon all questions 
within the purview of the council and to call upon any and all execu- 
tive departments or other Federal agencies of the Government to furnish 
such information and assistance as may be necessary for a thorough 
study of such questions. 

Sec, 7. That the Council of National Defense shall adopt rules and 
regulations for the conduct of its work and for the work of the ad- 
visory commission, which rules and regulations shall be subject to the 
approval of the President. 

Sec. 8. That the executive director shall cause to be prepared an- 
nually an estimate of the amount of money necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of this chapter and shall submit the same to Congress 
in the manner provided by law, and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums for this purpose as Congress may from time 
to time determine. Reports shall be submitted by the council to the 
President. An annual report to the Congress shall be submitted 
through the President, including as full a statement of the activities 
of the council] and the agencies subordinate to it as !* consistent with 
the public interest: Provided, That when deemed proper the President 
may authorize, in amounts stipulated by him, unvyouchered expendi- 
tures. 

Sec. 9. That section 2 of an act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes, approved August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. p. 649), be, and is 
hereby, repealed. 


It is of interest to note the contrast in testimony between the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy with regard 
to the bill drawn up by the Secretary of War himself. On 
April 6, 1926, Secretary Davis stated to our committee as 
follows : 


Secretary Davis. I have a copy of the original draft I sent up. I 
will follow the printed copy. My idea, as I say, was that matters of 
disagreement could be brought before this executive board, Having on 
it civilians who are familiar with the matter, it might very conceivably 
be the case that such matters could be ironed out without the necessity 
of placing them before the President at all. Of course, if that could 
be done I think it would be very wise. 

Section 4 gives the President the power, in an emergency, “to create 
and establish such Federal agencies as he may deem necessary and 
desirable to make effective approved plans for the development and 
efficient utilization of the man power and industries, finances, transpor- 
tation, and other national resources essential to the national defense ” ; 
the idea being that if the President, who must have the final decision, 
should adopt certain approved plans as being the plans for the na- 
tional defense, he should have authority, in time of an emergency, imme- 
diately to put these plans into operation through such processes as may 
be necessary. 

As you know, a great many of these Federal agencies were estab- 
lished during the late war. If there was authority to establish them 
immediately upon the declaration of an emergency by the Congress, here 
again we would save time, and would put into harmonious and smooth 
operation plans discussed and approved during time of peace. 


On the next day, April 7, 1926, the Secretary of the Navy 
was before our committee and stated as follows: 


Mr. James. I would like to ask a few questions in regard to the 
bill H. R. 10982, which is a bill that was sent to us by the Secretary 
of War. That bill provides that in the event of an emergency de- 
clared by Congress, the President shall have authority to establish 
such Federal agencies as he may deem necessary and desirable to 
make effective approved plans for the development and efficient 
utilization of the manpower and industries, finances, transportation, 
and other national resources essential to the national defense. 

Secretary Witsvur. That provision is contained in section 4. 

Mr. James. Yes. In your opinion, is that provision a material 
one? 

Secretary Witsur. I do not believe that my opinion on that would 
be of any value. I do not think I could give you any light on that, 
or that I could say anything worth listening to on that question. 


The Secretary of the Navy also testified with regard to this 
bill, as follows: 

Mr. McSwain. It evidently must bear the construction that the 
Secretary of War gave it, because a disagreement within the execu- 
tive board could not be referred by the executive board to the ex- 
ecutive board. 
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Secretary Witnrr. If a disagreement occurs between the depart- 
ments, it would be brought before the executive board, “ which 
board shall make such studies as may be required of it for the 
Council of National Defense.” It provides that the executive board 





“shall study the matter and shall submit a statement of such dis- 
agreement, together with its recommendation, to the Council of 
National Defense, which shall thereupon make its recommendation 


to the President for his decision.” 
tended. 

Mr. James. What do you think about that section, 
struction of the Secretary of War upon it? 

Secretary Witspur. I hardly think it Is 
what he meant, it should be covered by 
words, “disagreement between the 
Am I answering your question? 


Of course, that is what was in- 


with the con- 
permissible. If 
proper 
departments " 


that is 
language, or the 


should be added. 


The following testimony is also of particular interest in 
bringing out matters in disagreement between the Army and 
the Navy and showing the necessity for a council of national 
defense, or better still, for a department of national defense : 


Mr. James. Do you think there should be 


some board or com- 
mission established to settle disputes between the Army and Navy? 
Take, for instance, the Lassiter Board, created in 1923, and com 


posed of representatives of the Army and Navy, but which, up until 
the time that Congress met, had made recommendation to either 
House of Congress with reference to disputes between the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy. Do you not think there should 
be some set-up somewhere for that purpose, so that deadlocks be- 
tween the Army and the Navy could be settled? . 

Secretary Witerr. Frankly, I hardly think that the Lassiter Board 
gives a very good illustration of disagreements between the Army and 
the Navy. There the joint board agreed upon a plan and recommended 
it to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. The Secre- 
of the Navy promptly approved it, but the Secretary of War 
approved it with a and that reservation was that the 
Army, I believe, should have two-thirds of a joint appropriation. In 
view of the fact that the Navy had been getting as much as, or 
more, than the Army of that appropriation, it seemed to be a very 
unwise arrangement for the Secretary of the Navy to agree to, In- 
Congress had taken a different attitude. Of course, that 
was settled finally by the Budget, representing the President, and then 
by Congress. You decided what you wanted to go to the two depart- 


no 


tary 


reservation, 


asmuch as 


ments. In other words, that was a disagreement as to a legislative 
appropriation, and not as to a policy of developing the Army and 
Navy. Of course, you gentlemen are aware of the various agencies 


that are coordinating the work of the Army and the Navy, namely, 
the joint board, the Joint Planning Committee, the Aeronautical Board, 
and the Joint Ammunition Board. 

Mr. JAMps. The Joint Aeronautical Board is really a debating so- 
ciety, is it not? You have now 8 or 10 matters before the Joint 
Aeronautical Board that have not been decided. Is not that true? 

Secretary Witeur. I can not say offhand. 

Mr. JAMES. When Admiral Moffett was before this comnrittee I 
asked him that question. I asked him to put in the record the num- 
ber of cases in dispute, and he told me, and, also, Captain Cook, that 
the matter was taken up with you, and that you said it was unwise to 
furnish the committee that information. Is that correct? 

Secretary Witsur. Offhand, I do not recall. I think that is correct. 
I remember the matter being called to my attention. 

Mr. JAMES, Was that because it might give aid and comfort to the 


enemy? I want to read to you what some of those things are. 
Secretary Witeur. You do not imply, of course, that I consider 
Congress in any way an enemy? 
Mr. JAMES. I want to read over some of these matters. Here are 


some things that this letter states that the Aeronautical Board has 
not been able to agree upon; 

“The respective missions and fields of operations of the Army Air 
Service and naval aviation.” 

That is true, is it not? 

Secretary WiLrnur. I thought there was an agreement on that ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. I 
think we furnished the committee with a printed statement showing 
the agreement and showing the approval of both Secretaries as to the 
respective missions of aircraft along the coast. 

Mr. JAMES. Of what date? 

Secretary WiLBuR. A year or so ago, 
in 1924. 

Mr. James. This memorandum from which I am reading is dated 
February 18, 1926. 

Secretary Wi_sur. Of course, the respective missions of the Army 
and the Nayy would not be a subject for the consideration of the 
Aeronautical Board, as I understand it. 

Mr, James. Let me read you this memorandum. 
from an official communication : 

“ With reference to specific questions involving coordination of Army 
and Navy activities which have been referred to or considered by the 
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Captain Cook thinks it was 


I am reading now 
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Aeronautical Board and which have not been satisfactorily settled, as 
far as can be submitted within the limited time available for research, 
may be enumerated as follows: 

“(a) The respective missions and fields of operations of the Army 
Air Service and naval! aviation. 

“<(b) Overlapping and duplication beiween the Army Air Service and 
naval aviation in the training of aviators. 

“(c) Overlapping and duplication between the Army Air Service and 
naval aviation in the construction, operation, 
tion installations the 
States, 


and maintenance of avia 
along coastal limits of the continental United 

“(d) Failure to arrive at a satisfactory adjustment annually of esti 
mates for appropriations for the Army Air Service and naval aviation, 

“(e) Failure to arrive at a satisfactory coordination of aircraft radio 
development for the Army Air Service and naval aviation, 

“(f) Failure to arrive at an economical, efficient, and satisfactory 
solution of the aerial defense of the Hawaiian Islands. 

“(g) Failure to arrive at an economical, efficient, and satisfactory 
solution of the problem concerning the joint use of Army and Naval 
aviation facilities, particularly located in North 
Island, and on Ford Island. 

“(h) Failure to determine, once and for all, the final jurisdiction to 
be had by either service over Ford Island, Territory of Hawail. 

“(1) Failure to attain the semblance of coordination between future 
air development programs for the Army Air Service and naval aviation. 

“(j) Failure to reach an agreement on the proposal to purchase a 
metal-clad airship prior to the incorporation of an item for that pur 
pose in naval appropriations bill,” 


those Panama, on 


Now, do you not think that shows a necessity for some kind of com 
mission or committee for the settlement of these matters? 

Secretary WiLaur. No, sir; I do not. I wish to be plain about 
that, gentlemen, Mr. McSwain will know, and all of you, especially 
the lawyers, will understand that there must be in any golng concern 
with the ramifications of the Army and Navy, points of contact and 
conflict. These can only be ironed out as they arise in any particu 
lar matter involving a decision. I have in mind the development of 
the law, and, as all of you gentlemen are aware, there are conflicts 
in jurisdictions between the States and between the Nation and the 
States, as well as 


among municipalities, counties, cities, towns, and 
townships. Notwithstanding the fact that those matters have been 


Htigated over for many years, they constantly spring up and there 
are many questions that are undecided. Of course, as judges, we have 
these questions coming up constantly, and it would seem that most 
questions should have been settled after as much litigation as we 
had. However, as you know, new questions are constantly aris- 
ing, and it is inevitable that there shall be from time to time uncer 
tainties and disagreements with respect to the fields of operation of 
the Army and the Navy. That, to my mind, does not lead to the 
conclusion that there must necessarily be some new agency set up 
to settle those differences. They have been settled in the past when 
ever the exigency arose. They have been ironed out from time to 
time. My impression, from the reading of that list, is that the list 
sent by Admiral Moffett-——— 

Mr. JAMES (interposing). No; he did not send the list, because he 
said you requested him not to do se. 

Secretary WiLBuR. My impression is that there is not one of those 


have 


things that belongs to this board, but that they all belong to the 
joint board, which is the Joint Planning Board for the Army and 
Navy. As I understand it, the Joint Acronautical Board was organ- 


ized for an entirely different purpose. 

Mr. JAMES. Let me read further from this statement: 

“If the Aeronautical Board had been able to reach a satisfactory 
agreement on many of the questions listed above and such an agree- 
ment had been satisfactorily settled by the joint board or higher 
agencies, there would be no discrepancy in the testimony presented to 
the various committees of Congress from time to time by the Chief of 
Air Service and the Chief Bureau of Aeronautics.” 

Secretary Witeur. That is a very optimistic prophecy. 

Mr. JAmMeEs. I will read to you what these gentlemen have to say 
about the Aeronautical Board: 

“As prescribed by G. O. No. 20, War Department, June 80, 1924, 
the Aeronautical Board is assigned the primary duty of investigating, 
studying, and reporting upon all questions affecting jointly the develop- 
ment and employment of the Army Air Service and naval aviation. 
In executing the foregoing, the Aeronautical Board is substantially 
limited in the scope of its activities by reason of the fact that as a 
coordinating agency It is only authorized to submit recommendations 
to the Joint Army and Navy Board. The Aeronautical Board is clothed 
with no authority to determine and subsequently announce policies 
to govern the aeronautical activities of the Army Air Service and naval 
aviation. In its precept it is, therefore, substantially an aeronautical 
subagency of the Joint Army and Navy Board. The conditions under 
which the Aeronautical Board functions are, therefore, considered one 
of the basic inconsistencies in the chain of the administration of mill- 
tary aviation.” 
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This Is a memorandum for the secretary of the Aeronautical Board, 
the subject being, “ Request of the War Department for information re 
coordination of Army and Navy activities.” 

Feprvary 18, 1926, 
Memorandum for the secretary of the Aeronautical Board, 
Subject : Request of the War Department for information re coordination 
of Army and Navy activities. 

1. As prescribed by G. O. No, 20, War Department, June 30, 1924, 
the Aeronautical Board is assigned the primary duty of investigating, 
studying, and reporting upon all questions affecting jointly the develop- 
ment and employment of the Army Air Service and naval aviation. In 
executing the foregoing, the Aeronautical Board is substantially Mm- 
ited in the scope of its activities by reason of the fact that as a 
coordinating agency it is only authorized to submit recommendations 
to the Joint Army and Navy Board. The Aeronautical Board is clothed 
with no authority to determine and subsequently announce policies to 
govern the aeronautical activities of the Army Air Service and naval 
aviation. In its precept it is, therefore, substantially an aeronautical 
subagency of the Joint Army and Navy Board. The conditions under 
which the Aeronautical Board functions are, therefore, considered one 
of the basic inconsistencies in the chain of the administration of mill- 
tary aviation. > 

2. With reference to specific questions involving coordination of 
Army and Navy activities which have been referred to, or considered, 
by the Aeronautical Board, and which have not been satisfactorily 
settled, as far as can be submitted within the limited time available 
for research may be enumerated as follows: 

(a) The respective missions and fields of operations of the Army 
Air Service and naval aviation. 

(b) Overlapping and duplication between the Army Air Service and 
naval aviation in the training of aviators. 

(c) Overlapping and duplication between the Army Air Service and 
naviul aviation in the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
aviation installations along the coastal limits of the continental 
United States, 

(4d) Failure to 
estimates for 
aviation, 

(e) Failure to arrive at a satisfactory coordination of aircraft radio 
development for the Army Air Service and naval aviation. 

(f) Failure to arrive at an economical, efficient, and satisfactory 
solution of the aerial defense of the Hawaiian Islands. 

(g) Fallure to arrive at an economical, efficient, and satisfactory 
solution of the problem concerning the joint use of Army and naval 
aviation facilities, particularly those located in Panama, on North 
Island, and on Ford Island. 

(h) Failure to determine, once and for all, the final jurisdiction to 
be had by either service over Ford Island, Territory of Hawail. 

(1) Failure to attain the semblance of coordination between future 
air development programs for the Army Air Service and naval avia- 
tion, 

(j) Failure to reach an agreement on the proposal to purchase a 
metal-clad airship prior to the incorporation of an item for that 
purpose in naval appropriations bill, 

3. If the Aeronautical Board had been able to reach a satisfactory 
agreement on many of the questions listed above and such an agree- 
ment had been satisfactorily settled by the joint board or higher 
agencies, there would be no discrepancy in the testimony presented to 
the various committees of Congress, from time to time, by the Chief 
of Air Service and the Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics. 


arrive at a satisfactory adjustment annually of 
appropriations for the Army Air Service and naval 


It is very evident that there should be some agency set up 
by which a dispute between the Army and the Navy can be set- 
tled, settled right, and settled within a reasonable length of 
time. From what I have said, it can be readily understood that 
all the organizations set up for the settlement of disputes are 
merely debating societies and seem to be unable to settle any 
dispute of any importance, 

1 do not believe that the bill of the Secretary of War has 
enough teeth in it to settle any dispute that really needs to be 
settled. For that reason I expect the next session of Congress 
to legalize the Joint Army and Navy Board, the Aeronautical 
Board, and the Munitions Board, which are agencies estab- 
lished for the purpose of coordinating the activities of the 
Army and the Navy. I also expect to introduce a bill under 
which if the Army and Navy members of the Army Aeronau- 
tical Board remain in disagreement more than three months 
on any particular matter that they shall report the matter to 
the Joint Army and Navy Board, and if the Joint Army and 
Navy Board is unable to settle the dispute within three months 
that they shall report the matter to the President, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy. Within a month 
after the roport has been submitted to the above officials en- 
trusted with the national defense, the Secretary of War shall 
appoint three new members to represent the War Department 
in this particular dispute. The Secretary of the Navy shall 
appoint three new members to represent the Navy Department 
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likewise, and the President shall appoint the seventh member 
to act as chairman. 

The above board will have the authority to and shall definitely 
settle the matter at issue, and its decision shall be finally sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, the President of the United States. A similar procedure 
will be followed in the settlement of disputes originating in the 
Joint Army and Navy Board, or any other board, only in so far 
as these matters affect disagreements between the Army and 
the Navy. — 

I take it for granted that the Secretary of War will appoint 
the three men best qualified to look after the interests of the 
War Department and that the Secretary of the Navy will do 
likewise, and, further, that the President will appoint as chair 
man the man best qualified to represent him, the Commander in 
Chief, in the particular matter under discussion 

This plan will in a period of a few yeurs settle all the dis- 
putes which have arisen between the Army and the Navy. 

Of course, this method of procedure is not as good as a de- 
partment of national defense, but I believe it is a good plan to 
follow until such time as the Congress shall see its way clear to 
adopt a policy of a department of national defense. 

There is a policy in existence between the Army and Navy 
with regard to the use of aircraft. It is considered one of 
those things which might be included, in the wording of General 
Drum, as “a compromise, and in the opinion of some is for that 
reason not always to the best interests of national defense.” 
This policy, deals particularly with aircraft activities along the 
coasts and depends upon a principle of paramount interest as 
to whether the Army or Navy commander shall be in charge 
during a particular situation. When Admiral Moffett was 
before our committee he was asked how this policy would work 
in connection with the defense of New York Harbor. His tes. 
timony is of particular interest as showing how unworkable 
and how ineffective the defense may become under certain cir- 
cumstances : 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Let us call it the “superior air commander” of 
both the Army and Navy in that threatened area, 

Admiral Morrert. I would say you could picture what would first 
occur would be an attack taking place off the coast. The Navy 
scouts would find and get in contact with the enemy and a sea battle 
would occur. If the airships were driven back into New York Harbor, 
say, of course, the Army would be in command; but as long as that 
operation continued, where the naval forces were just driven up te a 
certain point, the commander in chief of the naval ferces would have 
command, until they were actually driven into New York Harbor, 
when the naval command would cease and then the Army commander 
would take command, There is some dividing line in there up to a 
certain point, when the Army man commences to control. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Up to a certain point the Army man has contro! 
and the Navy man has control; after that, the Army man has control. 
What I am trying to develop is where that point fs. 

Admiral Morrert. I will admit that is hard to decide just where 
it would be. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Has that ever been decided? 

Admiral Morrerr. Yes; it is all in here; and if you will let me, I 
will read it: 

“The naval district forces, vessels, and aircraft will never be strong 
enough to prevent an attack on the coast by major units of the enemy 
fleet. When, therefore, an enemy force of a strength greatly superior 
to that of the naval force available for use against it approaches the 
coast the commander of the naval force will inform the commander 
of the Army department of the situation, will assume that the Army 
has a paramount interest In the operation, and will coordinate the 
operations of the naval forces with those of the military forces. 

“If, however, the conditions are such that the enemy is, or can be, 
engaged by a naval force approximating in strength to that of the 
enemy, the commander of the Army department will be so informed, 
and he will assume the Navy has a paramount interest in the opera- 
tion and will coordinate the operations of the military forces with 
those of the naval forces.” 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Who would determine the question of the para- 
mount interest? There would be a very crucial and absolutely de- 
termining issue: Now, who would determine that as between the two? 
They would behere with nobody in superior command and you would 
have the general in command of the Army air forces of the military 
district, and the admiral either of the fleet or of the naval district. 
Who would make the determination as to who would control the opera- 
tions of the joint forces and who would determine as to when the Navy 
forces were considered not to be sufficient to cope with the situation 
and the Army would be called upon to either supplement the effort of 
the Navy, or who would determine the point when the command, we 
will say, would change to the Army command? 

Admiral Morrerr. I would say, Colonel, that would have to be de- 
termined by the Navy man and the Army man. [f a dispute arose 
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between them at that time ft might be very critical and it might have 


to be referred to the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War | 


and they might have to call on the President. Of course, the battle 
might be over by that time. [Laughter.] I think you would have to 
assume the officers on both sides are patriotic. 


General Smith, Chief of the War Plans Division of the Gen- 
eral Staff, when before our committee, testified on the same sub- 
ject, and what he said shows very clearly the possibility for 
great complication in meeting a hostile force approaching from 
over the sea. His testimony follows: 

Mr. WaINWRIGHT. Now, reference has been made here to the several 
missions of the Army and Navy as regards the coast defense and the 
air bases that they both maintain. ‘Take the city of New York - 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WarNwricut. We have both Army aviation and Navy aviation 
available for that purpose, for the defense of the city. The 
would be true with regard to the defenses of the Chesapeake here. 

General Smirn. Just the same. 

Mr. Wainwricutr. What would the relative function in the de 
fense, we will say, of Chesapeake Bay, of the Navy people there and 
the Army people at Langley Field? 

General Smiru, I think I can tell you exactly. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And apply the same thing to the defenses of New 
York. 

General SmirnH, Yes. 


same 


be 


We will take the defense of the coast, any 


place, 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The units at Mitchel Field at the Navy base. 


General Smrrn. And, to make it very impersonal and not to involve 
any particular country in this war, let us assume there is a Euro- 
pean coalition against us and it is strong; it is strong in the air. 


| orders to all naval 


They start to bring an army and a navy over here, the navy convoying | 


the army. If our Navy believes it 
defeat that fleet, the Navy has a paramount interest in it and all of 
the Army planes ought to be turned over to them, and that is now 
our present policy, which is approved by the Joint Army and Navy 
Board. On the other hand, if our Navy believed it was too weak, not 
strong enough to meet that fleet——— 

Mr. Wartnwricur. Who would determine that? 

General SmituH. The Navy commander; if he is to make the attack, 
it is up to him. Then, if that hostile fleet is within striking distance 


is strong enough to go out and | 


} commander, 
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blue fleet, a landing of air forces. The Army commander's idea was 
that he should go at this and destroy it The Navy aviation 
mander sald that he did not believe in this, that the airplane carriers 
had not yet been located, “ and suppose we go off on this mission from 
here to Molokai to destroy this fleet which is landing, who is going to 
take care of those planes there on this airplane carrier, the Langley?" 
So that was a difference which they did not seem te reconcile and they 
lid not go 

Senator Brncuam. Do you think that that Is a source of weakness? 

Major General Hines. I think it is; sir. 

Senator BINGHAM. What would be your remedy for it? 

Major General HINes. 


12601 


com- 


yes, 


Well, closer cooperation. 


When General Drum was a witness before our committee he 
also gave some testimony with regard to the Hawaiian ma- 
neuvers, which shows that a financial report of this situation 
was made to the War Department. His testimony is 

Mr 


as follows: 


JAMES. Major Brant 


represented the War Department at the 
maneuvers at Hawall, did he not? 
General Drum, He was one of those. 
Mr. JAMES. He was a member of the General Staff? 
General Drum. Yes, sir. 


Mr. JAMns. [| was reading his testimony last night, that before the 
maneuver it was recommended that there be one air commander; that 
the matter was taken up by the Joint Army and Navy Board, and on 
being referred to the commander of the fourteenth naval district 
(Admiral McDonald) he emphatically stated that he would all 
units under his command; that his stand was so 
decided that the matter was dropped; this in spite of the fact that the 
Army was supposed to have paramount interest, Do 
that stimony? 


give 


you remember 


te 
General Drum. Yes, sir; I remember the general details. 
Mr. James. It is on pages 668 and 669 of the President's Aircraft 
Board, and that on account of that lack of coordination and coopera- 


tion, Major Brant says that the theoretical procedure was that in 
order to get to the commander of the naval district he had to go 
through G-3 of the Hawailan Department; from him to the Army 


who would, through his chief of staff, take the matter up 
with the assistant commandant of the naval district, who would in turn 
take the matter up with the commander of the naval district, 
would decide what should be done; that this decision would be 
mitted through his assistant commandant and chief of staff to tho 
commander of the aircraft squadron of the Fleet and he 
would, through his Chief of Staff, transmit the order to the squadron 


who 
trans- 


Scouting 


| commander, who would carry the order out, 


of our planes, I mean the Army planes, I think they ought to be | 
turned over to the Navy to assist. The Navy has the paramount 
interest in that. But if t#® Navy felt they would be defeated or if 
they decided themselves they were not strong enough to meet this 
coalition that has come, and they have to come inside of the coast 


defenses of New York Harbor, then I think the whole thing belongs 
to the Army, and the Navy planes should come to the Army. 


I personally believe that the advent of air forces has com- | 
plicated the situation to such an extent that there will have to | 


be some reorganization. Air forces operate equally well over 
the sea or over the land. 
Navy in this respect, confined to one element. 
not attempt to operate om the land or Infantry march on the 
seas. 
air; and Senator WapswortH said back in 1920: “This dis- 
similarity forces one to the conclusion that they must be 
organized separately.” I go still further to say that they must 
operate harmoniously together in a single department of na- 
tional defense instead of constituting a trinity of command. 

It is only necessary to quote a specific example of an actual 
attempt made with cooperation between Army and Navy air 
forces to show the fallacy of dependence upon a policy such as 
now exists and agreed to by the Wur and Navy Departments. 
General Hines, Chief of Staff and senior Army umpire at the 
Hawaiian maneuvers, appeared before the President’s Air- 
craft Board and gave some testimony with regard to the opera- 
tions of the air forces of the Army and the Navy in these 
maneuvers. His testimony follows. Note particularly that 
there was a difference of gpinion, which could not be recon- 
ciled, and that General Hines admits such a condition to be a 
“source of weakness.” 


Major General Hines. Well, they have planes in Pearl Harbor, and 
the Army also have a plane base on an island in Pearl Harbor. The 
Navy have half of this island and the Army the other half. 

Senator BingHam. In the case of an attack is it contemplated that 


planes would be used by both the Army and the Navy with this island 
as their base? 


Major General Hines. Yes, sir. 

Senator BrncHAM. Does not that lead to a divided command? 

Major General Hinges. It does lead in a way to a divided command, 
and that was one of the points of difference that one of the umpires I 
believe—it was one of the officers at any rate—brought out, that 
there was a difference of opinion there between the aviation com- 
manders as to just how the aviation of the two forces should be used. 
In other words, there was a landing made on Molokai Island by the 


Similarly, air forces attempt to operate only in the | 


They are like the Army and the | 
Battleships do | 





There is no coordination or cooperation there, is there? 

General Drom. Of course, Mr. James 

Mr. James. That is what the representative of the 
happened there. 

General Drum. You can build an organization based on personalities 
or you can force personalities to meet the conditions of the organiza- 
tion. My impression is that the personalities do not meet the conditions 
of the organization. 

Mr. JAMES. Then he says that in order to avoid these disastrous and 
tortuous channels a subrosa agreement was made with the commanding 
officer of the aircraft squadron of the Scouting Fleet to telephone direct 
to him what was to be done and that the orders would be confirmed 
later, this making practically a unified command. 

Then he said that as long as their ideas ran parallel they had unified 
command, but the minute their ideas diverged, they had neither co- 
operation nor command. That is his report that he made to the War 
Department. 

General Drom. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Then he said to test the system out he called a council 
of war and put the proposition of attacking the air base that the 
enemy had established on the outlying island of Molokai. Then he con- 
cludes that the Navy refused to take part in the attack, stating that 
their idea of their principal mission was locating the main fleet of the 
enemy. 


eneral Staff said 


Major Brant, of the War Department, who acted as com- 
manding officer of the Army air forces in the Hawaiian Islands 
during the maneuvers, stated before the President’s Aircraft 
Board as follows: 


Representative PARKER. Major, 
Hawall: What cooperation 
and’the Army air force? 

Major Brant. Every cooperation possible. 
out there as though it were a unit. There are one or two points, 
though, in connection with that. Before the maneuvers started it 
Was recommended that there be one commander, air commander, as 
was done in Panama. That matter was taken up by the Joint Army 
and Navy Board, and on being referred to Admiral McDonald, who was 
in command of the fourteenth naval district, he emphatically stated 
that he would give all orders to all naval units under his command; 
no one else. His stand was so decided on it that the matter was 
dropped. 


maneuvers at 
Navy air foree 


the 
the 


to go back to 
was there between 


We handled the air force 
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So the procedure theoretically was this: As air officer of the 
Army, which is supposed to have paramount interest, I made up my 
mind as to what should be dene. Then, in order to get to Admiral 
McDonald, I bad to go through G—3 of the department, from him to 
General Lewis, who is an Army commander, and General Lewis, 
through his Ctitef of Staff, would transmit this order to the as- 
sistant commandant of the fourteenth naval district, who would 
take the matter up with the admiral, who would decide what should 
be done Then this decision would be transmitted through his as- 
sistant commandant and Chief of Staff to Captain Yarnell, who was 
commanding the aircraft squadron of the Scouting Fleet, and he 
would transfer the order through his Chief of Staff to the squadron 
commanders, who were to carry it out. 

Well, it is very obvious that any such Involved channel of command 
would result in disaster in time of war, because the time element in 
nerial warfare is very important. All the air officers were agreed 
that that was true, so sub rosa we fixed up a working agreement that 
I would telephone direct to Captain Yarnell what we wanted done 
and he would order it done, and then we would get it confirmed 
later. 


SS 


Representative Parker. Practically you have unified command for | 


all practical purposes? 

Major Brant. Yes. As long as our ideas ran parallel we had unified 
command. The minute, however, there was a divergence of opinion 
we had neither cooperation nor command, and we had an instance of 
that during the maneuvers. I was quite sure that this cooperation 
wus fine as far as it extended, but that it would not work out in time 
of war, so I called a council of war one evening and put up the propo- 
sition to Captain Yarnell of attacking this constructive air base which 
had been established on the island of Nolokai, not with any intention 
of carrying out the attack, but finding out what his reaction was to 
the suggestion. They refused to take part in the attack, stating that it 
was their idea that the principal mission of those naval squadrons was 
to ascertain the location of the main fleet. In my report on the 
maneuvers and in the critique that followed I called attention to that 
fact, that cooperation was all right and coordination was all right, 
but what we really needed was one commander. 


It is of particular import to note that the Army has the 
paramount interest in the Hawaiian Islands, and as a conse- 
quence, under the policy agreed to by the War and Navy 
Departments, the naval air forces were supposed to carry out 


the wishes of the Army air commander, but, as Major Brant | 


says, “ They refused to take part in the attack.” 

The testimony of Commander Rogers before the President's 
Aircraft Board is also of particular interest. Commander 
Rogers, as you well know, is the naval officer who made the 
flight from our Pacific coast to the Hawaiian Islands and was 
lost for several days. He served a number of years in the 
Ilawaiian Islands and shows the impossibility of the situation 
as it existed there. 

Commander Roerrs. * * * 

Now, it has been suggested that the next subject 1s too visionary; 
that it would be better if I stopped where I am. But I will tell you 
this, that for the last three years I have been a member of a joint 
Army and Navy committee in the Hawaiian Islands, and we were ail 
good people, every one of us, and we did our best to coordinate the 
Army and Navy air forces, which was our principal job, And we were 
perfectly honest, and perfectly willing to concede something—that is, 
a little bit, each of us. And we talked more and accomplished less 
than anybody that I have ever been associated with; and I wore out 
six pairs of pants sitting on this board, and I simply can not afford 
to keep that up. Something has got to be done. [Laughter.] You 
understand the object of this board was doing the President's job, 
which he, of course, can not do, as Commander in Chief of both the 
Army and Navy. He Is the only man that can coordinate the Army 
and Navy, and he can not do it. It is ridiculous, of course, to think 
of his doing it. General Washington probably could spend a lot of 
time on it. I have no doubt he took a great deal of interest in it. 
But it can not be done now, and because it can not be done now, the 
President is too busy, the Army and Navy, your national defense, lose 
their coordinating heads. 


Commander Rogers, before the President’s Aircraft Board, 
recommended a solution for all these difficulties when he testi- 
fied as follows: 


Commander Rogers: *® © © 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I will go further. What I have said applies to the Navy Depart- 
nent if maintained as a separate unit under the President, as Is now 
the case. But even such a reerganization is not sufficient to return to 
the people a maximum of defense for every dollar expended. Plainly 
one of the greatest functions of the Government is the national defense, 
The l'resident is the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
It is humanly impossible for him te coordinate these two branches. 
They work together only by cooperation between themselves. This 
cooperation is accomplished through the Joint Army and Navy Board, 





| 
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If it comes to an agreement, well and good, but !f ft comes to a dead- 
lock there is no one to decide. The word “ cooperation” has no place 
in a military establishment. A military establishment which does not 
provide for coordination all along the line fails in its duty. Our 
defense establishment has no coordination at the very top, where it is 
most important. This gap should be filled by the appointment of a 
secretary of national defense. 


JULY 1 


Commander Rogers is now Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics in the Navy and his opinion through long years 
of experience and careful study of this question is a mwst 
valuable one. 

Commander Bellinger, also of the Navy, when testifying be- 
fore the President’s Aircraft Board, added a thought to this 
subject of cooperation when he said, in speaking about the 
Atmy and the Navy, “If they do not cooperate in time of 
peace, I do not believe they will cooperate in time of war.” 

After General Mitchell had made a personal visit to the 
Hawaiian Islands and was called before the Select Committee 
of Inquiry, be brought to light a situation where not only 
were the ideas of the commanding offi¢ers of the Army and 
Navy forces in Hawaii not running along peacefully in the 
same channel, but their attitude toward each other was one of 
great hostility which in time of an emergency might have 
proven disastrous. General Mitchell's testimony on this subject 
follows: 

Brigadier General Mircue.y, I will tell you the actual conditions 
in the Hawaiian Islands, so far as the cooperation between the Army 
and the Navy is concerned. And I give this evidence because I think 
it is necessary at this time. When I was in the Hawaiian Islands 
(I inspected them last October and November) the relations between 
the Army and the Navy were such that the commanding general of the 
Army and the commanding admiral of the Navy would not even go 
to the same social functions together. I have never seen anything 
like it. Each claimed to be the senior officer, and that each should 


have the attributes of the general officer who was in charge of the 


station. The general officer who was in charge at that time, now 
retired, told me that he had discovered that the admiral in command 
of the station at Pearl Harbor had made arrangements to take over 
the city of Honolulu and handle it according to a military system 
in case of war, but had never notified the commanding general at all. 
The commanding general told me that in case of war he would take 
it away from him, even if force were necessary. 


We have all heard a great deal about the now famous Lis- 
siter board, which met in the War Department in the spring of 
1923 and evolved a 10-year development program for the air 
force of the War Department; how this program was sub- 
mitted to the Navy, and they in turn evolved a 5-year program 
for themselves, and how the two programs were then con- 
sidered by the Joint Army and Navy Board and a favorable 
report and recommendation made to the Secretaries of the two 
departments. One of these recommendations was for the pro- 
grams to be submitted to Congress with a special message from 
the President setting forth their importance. 

We have also heard about how the Secretary of War stated 
in his approval of the programs that he thought the expendi- 
tures contemplated should be considered by one committee of 
Congress and appropriations made to the War and Navy 
Departments in the ratio of 2 to 1. This caused the Secretary 
of the Navy to withhold his approval. The result has been 
that to this date Congress has never received officially these 
programs for the purpose of having them carried out. The 
testimony of General Hines, as Chief of Staff on this subject 
when before the President’s Aircraft Board, is of interest to 
show how deadlocks between the two departments jeopardize 
even the success of our national defense: 


Senator BinGHAM. The War Department has done nothing to put 
the recommendations of the Lassiter Board into operation? 

Major General Hings. Yes. 

Senator BincHaM. Why is that? ‘ 

Major General Hines. Because it costs money and we have not 
had the money. 

Senator BincuaM. That is the only reason? 

Major General Hines. Yes, sir; that is the only reason. No, sir; 
I won't say that, no. I had forgotten. There is another reason, The 
Secretary of War, in approving that, said he believed that the Navy 
was being assigned more money for aviation than the Army, whereas 
according to the Navy program, in comparison with the Army program, 
being so much less, it should get less money, and he recommended that 
the aviation program of the Army and the Navy be considered by a 
joint committee in Congress; instead of being handled by the subcom- 
mittee for the Navy and the subcommittee for the Army, that they 
be handled by a joint committee. Secretary Wilbur disapproved that, 
and that went back to the joint board for a reconciliation. You can 
not very well reconcile anything when one says it is black and another 
man says it is white. I happen to be a member of that joint board, 











1926 


and it just can not be done. 
that he does not believe in, 


You can not make one man say something 
So it is at a deadlock, and it is still 
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interests of the majority in order that House bill 10827, a bilt 
to inerease the efficiency of the Air Corps of the Army, which 


there, and I have prevented it coming up until Secretary Weeks’s | passed Congress within the week, might be made the best pos- 


return, 
return, to see what he wants done with it. 


The Secretary of War himself brings out the point before 
the Military Affairs Committee that this matter of the Lassiter 
Board had been in deadlock for a period of three years and 
still no acticn on it. His testimony follows: 


Mr. McSwain. Is not the failure to recommend legislation to bring 
by law cooperation and coordination between the Navy Depart- 
ment and the War Department, as recommended by the Lassiter 
Board, due to the fact that the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment have all these years been at loggerheads, and still are at logger- 
heads over what could be done; and has not that been testified several 
times before these boards, including the Dwight Morrow Board? 

Secretary Davis. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of Navy 
were not in agreement on the Lassister Board report, and it was based 
largely on that question that the Navy wanted a 5-year program 
and the Army wanted a 10-year program. 

Mr. McSwain. They have been in disagreement for three years? 

Secretary Davis. Yes, 


Representative PeRKINS, the chief examiner of the select 
committee of inquiry, summarized the situation with regard 
to the Lassiter Board when speaking before our committee, 
as follows: 

Representative PERKINS. * * * Now, gentlemen, nearly four 
years after those gentlemen had made this great finding of fact with 
reference to the potentialities of air power, the Lassiter Board made 
its report and substantiated those findings and found we were prac- 
tically defenseless in the air, and then made recommendations as to 
what should be done to remedy that defect. The Army and the Navy 
were unable to agree upon the recommendations found in the 
Lassiter Board's report, and what was the result? More than two 
years elapsed; nothing substantial had been done toward the bring- 
ing of those great departments of the Government into unity. 


It is evident from all the above quotations that national de- 
fense has on many occasions been a toy for two warring de- 
partments to fight about. Fortunately, most of this disagree- 
ment has been in time of peace, without jeopardy to our na- 
tional preservation, but who can foretell when these bickerings 
may be the cost of defeat in battle and dishonor to the indi- 
viduals concerned because they could not agree. The nations 
of the world realized the necessity for unity of command when 
14 of them subordinated themselves to the command of one 
French general in order that victory might be assured. Gen- 
eral Drum before our Military Affairs Committee made this 
point also with regard to divided command in the Civil War. 
He stated: 


General Drom. I think that is one of the most important lessons 
that grew out of the Civil War. We did not get at the outset any 
success In the North. We did not get it unttl the President eventually 
came around to the viewpoint that instead of having the control of 
three or four commanders, he would have to give one commander, Gen- 
eral Grant, the control. That was also the lesson of the World War, 
and success came after the supreme command was vested in Marsha) 
Foch, 


It is now high time for Congress to act on this most im- 
portant matter. Our Military Affairs Committee voted against 
a consideration of this matter this past spring by only 11 to 
10. It is possible that developments since then have shown to 
other members the necessity for a department of national de- 
fense and placed a majority of our committee in favor of it. 
Not only is this the solution of the problem to insure unity of 
command and coordinated action in time of war, but it will 
simplify the administration in time of peace. One eommittee 
can consider all matters of national defense. Many annoying 
hearings can be eliminated. The work of the Bureau of the 
Budget simplified. Great economies can be effected, and we 
shall have everybody pulling together under one head for na- 
tional defense in place of conflict and divided jurisdiction in 
many flelds of. action. 

To be sure, all departments of the Government are interested 
in national defense, and in time of war they are all actively 
engaged in securing the victory for our great Nation; but in 
time of peace all but the War and Navy Departments become 
passive, whereas these two departments remain active and are 
constantly preparing to meet every possible emergency. They 
should, therefore, be so organized that their activities in time 
of peace will be carried out in harmonious concord and directed 
with the greatest efficiency toward the single objective. 

Although I was one of the large minority on the Military 
Affairs Committee who voted for the consideration of a de- 


I have asked the joint board to hold it until Secretary Weeks's | 


sible piece of legislation to carry out the purpose for which it 
was intended. 

As I have heretofore stated, I do believe that our air forces 
should be greatly expanded and placed on a coordinate basis 
with the forces of the Army and of the Navy, but I do not have 
any idea that they should be made independent of the Army or 
of the Navy or that the Army or the Navy should be inde- 
pendent of each other. All three should be coordinated on an 
equal basis in the same department of national defense. Opera- 
tions in the air are as distinct from those on the ground and 
the water as the latter two are from each other. Some have 
used this as an argument for a department of air, but that is 
not the basic organization which would create a trinity of 
command that I favor. 

In House bill 10827 the Congress has provided many {mprove- 
ments which should increase the efficiency of the Army Air 
Corps, and I trust that long before the completion of the five- 
year program contemplated by this act that the urgency of a 
department of national defense may have been impressed upon 
Congress to such an extent as to cause favorable action along 
that line. In the meantime our air forces will continue to de- 
velop and, I hope, gradually assume a more important place in 
our scheme of national defense, so that when a department of 
national defense is finally organized they may be ready to 
assume their place in it. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o'clock 
p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, July 2, 1926, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following list of committee hear- 
ings scheduled for July 2, 1926, as reported to the floor leader 
by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To permit wives and minor children of alien declarants to 


enter the United States as nonquota immigrants. (H. J. Res. 
283. ) 


OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 13115, 
A bill to increase the membership of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1583). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama; Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9564. A bill providing for markers for the battle fields of East- 
port, Miss., and Iuka, Miss.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1588). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN : Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12640. 
A bill to provide for the inspection of the battle field of Brices 
Cross Roads, Miss., and the battle field of Tupelo, or Harris- 
burg, Miss.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1589). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DYER: Committee on the Judiciary. A report pursuant 
to the provision of H. Res. 228, impeachment of Frederick A. 
Fenning (Rept. No. 1590). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS AND 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 


RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12569. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas F. Nicholas; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1584). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4397. A 
bill for the relief of Delaware River Towing Line; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1585). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10422. A 
bill for the relief of William J. O’Brien; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1586). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


BILLS AND 


S. 4430. An 


partment of national defense, I subordinated my views to the | act authorizing the Department of State to deliver to Hon, 
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Wiitiam B. McKrntey, United States Senator from the State 
of Illinois, and permitting him to accept the decoration and 
diploma presented by the Government of France; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1587). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FURLOW: A bill (H. R. 13188) to amend paragraph 
(22) of section (1) of the interstate commerce act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 13189) to purchase 
a portrait of Daniel D. Tompkins, late Vice President of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. THATCHER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 290) 
providing for the appointment of the Joint Philippines Commis- 
sion and defining its duties; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 
28) requesting the President to proclaim October 12 as Colum- 
bus day for observance of the anniversary of the discovery 
of America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 18190) for the relief of 
Rn. B. Fulford; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 13191) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louisa W, Taylor; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 13192) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rachel E, Reese; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 13193) for the relief of Maude 
A. Sanger; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 13194) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Maggie Spicer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 13195) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah BE. Fuqua; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13196) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella G. Himes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13197) granting an increase of pension te 
Caroline Kinsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 13198) granting a pension 
to Jean W. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 13199) granting a pension 
to Liddie Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHAELSON: A bill (H. R. 13200) for the relief 
of William J. Platka; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 18201) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary M, Lovelace; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 18202) granting an increase 
of pension to Minerva A. Ford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 138203) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Reese; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 13204) granting an in- 
crease of pensien to Martha A. Nichols; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 138205) grant- 
ing a pension to James Couch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 13206) granting an increase 
of pension to Abbie L, Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SOSNOWSKI;: A bill (H. R. 13207) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13208) to provide for the appointment from 
civil life of Gerard Farmer to the grade of master sergeant, 
unassigned, United States Army, and immediate retirement from 
the service; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13209) granting a pension to Lance A. 
Chaldecott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 18210) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma A, Sackett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 13211) for the relief of Lucien 
Gautreau; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3125. By Mr. BURTON: Resolution adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce, Vermilion, Ohio, protesting against the passage 
of the rivers and harbors bill containing the item for the 
improvement of the Illinois River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

3126. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of 14 voters 
of Oakland, Calif., urging the immediate passuge of a bill 
granting increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3127. Also, petition of 86 voters of Oakland, Calif., urging 
the passage of legislation increasing pensions of the veterans of 
the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3128. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of sundry voters of Lees 
Summit, Mo., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to 
a vote the Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3129. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 68 voters 
of Butler County, Onio, praying for an increase in pensions 
for Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3130. Also, petition of 40 voters of the third district of Ohio, 
praying for an increase in pensions for Civil War veterans and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3131. By Mr. FOSS: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
Salem and Millington, Mass., urging passage of Civil War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3132.-By Mr. GRIEST: Petitions of sundry citizens of Lan- 
caster County, Pa., urging an increase in pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3133. By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: Petition signed by 42 citizens of 
Rochester, N. Y., urging immediate steps to bring about a vote 
on the Civil War pension bill now pending before Congress; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8134. Also, petition of citizens of Rochester, N. Y., urging 
passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ‘ 

8135. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by 57 voters of 
Jackson, Ohio, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote the Civil War pension bill in order that relief may 
be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3136. Also, petition signed by 78 voters of Lawrence County, 
Ohio, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill, in order that relief may be accorded 
to needy and suffering veterans and the widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

8137. Also, petition signed by 36 voters of Nelsonville, Ohio, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill, in order that relief may be accorded to 
needy and suffering veterans and the widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

8138. By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Dixon, Ill., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

8139. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition signed by citizens of Scioto 
County, Ohio, requesting the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3140. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of 22 residents of Nash- 
ville, Mich., requesting relief for Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3141. Also, petition of 36 residents of Cass County, Mich., 
requesting relief for Civil War veterans and their widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8142. By Mr. LAZARO: Petition of citizens of Calcasieu 
Parish, La., urging passage of the Civil War veterans’ pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3143. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of voters of the fifteenth 
assembly district of Kings County, Brooklyn, N. Y., that imme- 
diate steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension 
increase bill, in order that relief may be accorded to these 
suffering veterans and their widows to in some measure attempt 
to compensate them for what we can never adequately repay 
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for the sacrifices they made for our country, and to whom we | 
owe so much; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 

2144. By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of citizens of Roger | 
Mills, Okla., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3145. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of citizens of Buffalo, | 
N. Y., asking for passage of bill to increase the pensions of 
Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on | 
Invalid Pensions. 

3146. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 68 residents of Joplin 
and Webb City, Jasper County, Mo., urging the passage of 
legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans am their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3147. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 162 residents and voters 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., urging the immediate passage by Con- 
gress of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

2148. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of sundry citizens and resi- 
dents of Seattle, Wash., urging the passage of legislation pend- 
ing for increase in pensions to veterans and widows of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3149. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of residents of San Miguel 
County, N. Mex., urging immediate action on Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3150. By Mr. PRATT: Petition of citizens of Athens, Green 
County, N. Y., urging immediate consideration of a bill to 
increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3151. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Leo H. Borgelt and 164 
other citizens of Havana, IIL, to bring about immediate vote 
on Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

$152. Also, petition of Rev. George E. Scringer and 36 other 
citizens of Meredosia, Ill, in the matter of the passage of the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3153. Also, petition of Mrs. Mina Saurius and 29 other citi- 
zens of Brighton, Ill, for favorable action on pending Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3154. By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Douglas, Nebr., favoring increase of pension to Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3155. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition of Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal churches in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in favor of the eighteenth amendment, the Volstead 
law, and law enforcement; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3156. Also, petition of 25 citizens of Franklin County, Ohio, 
urging the passage before adjournment of Congress of a bill 
granting increase of pension to veterans of the Civil War and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8157. Also, petition signed by some 650 citizens of Columbus, 
Ohio, and vicinity, protesting against the compulsory Sunday 
observance bills (H. R. 7179 and 7822); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

3158. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of Mrs. Mary Landon, 156 
Kast State Street, Ithaca, N. Y., signed by 160 voters of the 
thirty-seventh congressional district of New York, urging the 
passage of legislation granting an increase in pension for Civil 
War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

3159. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition ef Martha 
}). Beck and others, of Spokane, Wash., in behalf of Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3160. Also, petition of Fred Groshong and others, of Granger, 
Wash., in behalf of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. , 

8161. By Mr. SWANK: Petition of voters of Spencer, Okla., 
in behalf of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3162. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of residents of 
Claysville, Pa., in support of legislation providing increase of 
pension to veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3163. By Mr.. TOLLEY: Petition of citizens of Binghamton, 
N. Y., members of Camp 93, Sons of Union Veterans, for im- 
mediate action on legislation to increase Civil War pensions; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3164. By Mr. WHITE of Maine. Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Bath and Woolwich, Me., asking for immediate con- 
sideration of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3165, Also, petition of citizens of Norway, Me., urging pas- 
sage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. © 
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SENATE 


Fripay, July 2, 1926 


(Legislative day of Thursday, July 1, 1926) 
The Senate reassembled at 12 o’vlock meridian, on the exptra- 
tion of the recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM TIiE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13040) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes ; requested a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon and that Mr. Mappen, 
Mr. ANTHONY, and Mr. ByrNs were appointed conferees on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9887) to revise 
the boundary of the Sequoia National Park, Calif., and to 
change the name of said park to Roosevelt-Sequoia National 
Park. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 8466. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the Howard University in the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 2, 1867; and 

H. R. 10277. An act to amend the 
compensation act. 


World War adjusted 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 10314) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War, and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war, and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice President. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on the amendments of 
the Senate to the second deficiency appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13040) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 
80, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist on its amen.- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate be named by the Vice 
President. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WaRREN, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. OverRMAN conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4059) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican Wars, and to 
certain widows of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to 
widows of the Wai of 1812, and Army nurses, and for other 
purposes, which were, on page 3, to strike out lines 5 to 13, 
inclusive; on page 3, line 14, to strike out “6” and insert 
“5”: on page 4, line 11, to strike out “7” and insert “6”; 
and on page 5, line 3, to strike out “8” and insert “7.” 

Mr. NORBECK. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments; they are of a minor character. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 
11446, the last Civil War pension bill on our calendar, and it 
must go to the House in order that that body may act on the 
amendments. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11446) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
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sailors of the Clvyil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Pensions with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
pege 3, line 24, before the word “per month” to strike out 
“50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 

The name of Lizzie H. Elliott, widow of John A. Elliott, late of 
Company B, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she tis 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 7, after the words 
“rate of” to strike out “$30” and insert “ $15,” so as to read: 

The name of Sadie EF. Oliver, widow of William F.. Oliver, late of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 18, before the words 
“per month” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
read: 

“he name of Elisabeth Rossell, widow, of James Rossell, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 22, to strike out 
“$30” and insert “ $15," so as to read: 

The name of Sarah EK. Zinn, widow of John H. Zinn, late of Com- 
pany F, Seventeenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $15 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 11, after the words 
“rate of ” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 

The name of Mary A. Bowser, widow of Daniel L. Bowser, late of 
Company K, Fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 2, before the words 
“per month” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
rend: 

The name of Susanna Imler, widow of John R. Imler, late of Com- 
pany C, Righty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she fs | 


now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 11, to strike out: 

The name of Lucinda Lunt, widow of Henry W. Lunt, late of Com- 
pany F, Seventy-third Regiment, and Company F, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment, Ulinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

The name of Rosie Adams, widow of John Adams, late of Company 
K, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Robert Zink, late of Company C, LRighteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunter Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Laura A. Martin, widow of Joseph C. Martin, late of 
Company A, Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany B, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at tbe rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 12, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
read: 

The name of Avarilla C. Culler, widow of Abraham Culler, late of 
Company M, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The next amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 19, line 25, before the 
words “ per month,” to strike out “ $50" and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Mary L. Taylor, former widow of Isaac N. Morton, late 
of Company A, Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, line 17, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$15,” so as to read: 


The name of Callie Wagner, widow of Theodore M. Wagner, late of 
Company C, Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $15 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 28, line 6, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Abigail A. Butler, widow of Joseph B. Butler, late of 
Company G, Twenty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
apd pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


The name of Cornelia J. Lester, widow of Cassius Lester, late of 
Company G, One hundred and fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 2, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
read: , 

The name of Sedate C. Cooley, widow of Milo W. Cooley, late of 
Company G, Twenty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 6, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $30” and insert “$15,” so as to read: 

The name of Amelia Weber, widow of Frederick Weber, late of Com- 
pany C, Second Regiment Potomac Home Brigade Maryland Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 1, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
read: 

The name of Georgie A. Fifield, widow of Charles H. Fifield, late of 
Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 5, before the 
words “ per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so 
as to read: 

The name of Loulsa Semmel, widow of Charles Semmel, late of 
Company D, One hundred and eighth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and unassigned detachment, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 34, to strike 
out: 

The name of Susan J. Waite, widow of Benjamin F. Waite, late 
of Company I, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

The name of Thomas Colburn, late of Captain Adam Filesher’s Com- 
pany A, Forty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 22, after the 
words “ rate of,” to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
read: 

The name of Harriet Johnson, widow of John Johnson, late of Com- 
pany G, Ninth Regiment New cersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 pep month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 36, line 11, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Jennie Hunter, widow of Henry R. Hunter, late of 
Company E, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment New York Volun 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 24, before the 
words “ per month,” to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as 
to read: 

The name of Lydia A. McGrew, widow of James F. McGrew, late 
of Company A, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


The name of Melissa B. Roberts, widow of Albert H. Roberts, late 
of Company C, One hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment New York Vol 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 39, line 13, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Melissa E. Gaines, former widow of Ransom M. Ray- 
mond, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment Missouri State Militia 


Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 16, to strike 
out: 


The name of Elizabeth Penland, widow of Joseph 8S. Penland, late of 
Company A, Eleventh Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


The name of Anne M. Luman, widow of Theodore Luman, late first 
lieutenant and adjutant, Second Regiment Potomac Home Brigade 
Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in leu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 19, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary E. Garrett, widow of Frank B. Garrett, late 
adjutant, First Regiment United States Coloréd Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 45, line 14, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $30” and insert “ $15,” so as to read: 


The name of Maggie Kinart, widow of Samuel Kinart, late of Com- 
pany H, Fortieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $15 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 46, line 11, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Libbie B. Sanders, widow of Harvey J. Sanders, late of 
Company H, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 18, to strike 
out: 


The name of George D. Helwig, late of unassigned company, Fifty- 
second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $59 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 11, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so 
as to read: 


The name of Katie J. Jerolmon, widow of Robert W. Jerolmon, late 
of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Neu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 49, line 20, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $50" and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


rhe name of Cyntha A, Shafer, widow of Henry Shafer, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 4, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$30” and insert “ $15," so as to read: 

The name of Lucretia Burton, widow of Esquire D. Burton, late of 
Company K, Eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany D, Battalion of United States Engineers, and pay 
at the rate of $15 per month. 


her a pension 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 57, at the end of line 
17, to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 
The name of Hannah Cook, widow of William M. Cook, late of 


Company F, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Nieuw of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 59, line 14, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Frances-Ransom, widow of Daniel T. Ransom, late of 
Company L, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 1, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 

The name of Susan L. Dean, widow of Otis B. Dean, late 
pany I, Forty-second Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 perm month in lieu of that she Is 
now receiving. 


] of Com 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 61, line 6, to strike out 
“$30” and insert “ $15,” so as to read: 


The name of Florence C, Woods, widow of Henry Woods, late of 
Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 9, to strike out: 


The name of Matilda A. Jackson, widow of Lockhart F. Jackson, late 
of Company I, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 18, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so 
as to read: 


The name of Anna M. Mucho, widow of William F. Mucho, late of 
Company E, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 15, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” so 
as to read: 


The name of Cynthia J. Case, widow of Francis M. Case, late of 
Company K, Seventy-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she ws 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 64, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary M. Norton, widow of Joseph N. Norton, late of 
Company K, Ninth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ann E. Reamer, widow of John Reanrer, late of Com- 
pany F, First Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 67, line 8, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
read: 

The name of Hattie H. Hill, former widow of Albert B. Abernethy, 
late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month tn lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary Burdick, widow of Lewis B. Burdick, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundredth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 69, line 16, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $50" and insert “ $40,” so as to read: 


The name of Sarah 8. Blair, widow of Hiram G. Blair, late of Com- 
pany FE, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per nronth in 
lieu of that she is now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


The name of Peter Breen, helpless and dependent son of Terrence 
Breen, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 72, line 14, to strike out 
“$30” and insert “$15,” so as to read: 


The name of Nancy EB. Dietz, widow of William Dietz, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and gfty-first Regiment Ohlo Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 6, to insert: 


The name of Annie S. Sweetland, widow of Edward Sweetland, late 
of Company B, Bleventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in eu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Almira R. Baton, widow of John H. Eaton, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie St. Clair, widow of George W. St. Clair, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Sallee, former widow of Joseph T. Miller, late 
of Company B, Ninety-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Roselne Voorhees, widow of Oren Voorhees, late of 
Company I, Twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Bmma L. Cole, widow of William C. Cole, late acting 
assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $80 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Leisle, widow of George R. Leisle, late of 
Company G, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio National 
Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary B. Kester, widow of William R. Kester, late of 
Company F, Twenty-third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Stevens, widow of Alonzo Stevens, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Militia, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Emma C. Fuller, widow of John 8S. Fuller, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Sarah M. Lant, widow of Jeseph Lant, late of Company 
Ik, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen G. Crocker, widow of Anson Crocker, late of Com- 
pany B, Bleventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recelv- 
ing. 


The name of Rebecca C. Holt, widow of Reuben R. Holt, late of 
Company D, Forty-fourth Regiment Missour! Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Carolina Gregory, widow of James R. Gregory, late 
assistant surgeon, Ninety-ninth Regiment United States Colored Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emaline Yoder, Widow of Eli Yoder, late of Company 
F, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per moath in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Johnson, widow of John B. Johnson, late 
of Company F, Fifty-fifth Regiment, and Company D, One hundred and 
thirty-seventh Regiment, Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiy- 
ing. 

The name of Nigary Sneed, widow of George W. Sneed, late of Com- 
pany A, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Joan Shumway, widow of Cyrus Shumway, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Clark, widow of Jonathan L. Clark, late of 
Company D, Hightheenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Laura B. Evans, widow of Robert F. Evans, late of 
Company BH, Eleventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Arabelle Lehnhard, widow of John Lehnhard, late of 
Battery C, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Phoebe E, Burkhart, widow of Daniel Burkhart, late of 
Company F, Forty-third Regiment Missouri Enrolled Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Nancy J. Nichols, widow of Orrin D. Nichols, late of 
Company C, One hundred and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Larimer, widow of Capt. William 8S. Larimer, 
late of Company C, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy A. Rowles, widow of Benjamin Rowles, late of 
unassigned company, Sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Gue, widow of Samuel D. Gue, late of Company 
D, Ninth Regiment, and Company D, First Regiment, West Virginia 
Veteran Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah P. Cunningham, widow of William N. Cunning- 
ham, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment West Virginia Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary B. Lowe, widow of William W. Lowe, late of 
Company M, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 pes month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca M. Henderson, widow of James P. Henderson, 
late of Company A, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lenora Lowell, widow of John H. Lowell, late of Com- 
pany A, Twenty-seventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. . 

The name of Nancy J. Keen, widow of Francis 8S. Keen, late of Com- 
pany H, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma M. Norton, widow of James H. Norton, late of 
Company H, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Georgiana Harden, widow of John W. Harden, late of 
Company G, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma A. Bass, widow of Bancroft W. Bass, paymaster's 
clerk, United States Voluntecrs, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Fahnestock, widow of Enza A. Fahnestock, 
late of Company I, One hundred and first Regiment, and Company A, 
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Fifty-first Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension | 
at the rate of 50 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie A. Gilson, widow of Charles A. Gilson, late of 
Company B, Twenty-sixth Massachusetts Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Jennie Russell, widow of Samuel F. Russell, late of 
Company A, Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia Wells, widow of Lewis H. Wells, late of Company 
F, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna J. Skillin, widow of John Skillin, late of Company 
D, First Regiment New York Veteran Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Caroline Sanborn, widow of John Sanborn, late of 
Company H, Second Regiment, and Company K, Fourth Regiment, 


Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Brush, widow of Elkanah H. Brush, late a 
member of Company K, Eighteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clarinda Shanibarger, widow of Ellas W. Shanibarger, 
late of Company B, Forth-eighth Ohio Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Jacobs, widow of Wayland F. Jacobs, late of 
Company C, Seventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. | 

The name of Mary A. Harlin, widow of John W. Harlin, late of Com- 
pany F, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Boyles, widow of Charles H. Boyles, late com- 
missary sergeant, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna J. Wilkinson, widow of Harry G. Wilkinson, late 
of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment, and Company F, Tenth Regiment, 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Coretta Johnson, widow of Robert Johnson, late of 
Company K, Second Regiment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, and $6 additional per | 
month on account of the soldier’s minor child until it attains the age 
of 16 years. 

The name of Nancy C. Mercer, widow of John C. Mercer, late of 
Company H, One hundred and seventy-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu | 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Griffin, Pidow of Allen A, Griffin, late of 
Company B, Seventh Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in-lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Kidder, widow of Charles Kidder, late of 
Company G, Sixteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ellen M. Pember, widow of Joseph S. Pember, late of 
Company K, Twenty-fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Fannie B. Lounsbury, widow of Daniel C. Lounsbury, 
late of Fifth Battery Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma D. Dutcher, widow of William J. Dutcher, late | 
of Company G, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma M., Sim, widow of John A, Sim, late of Company | 
A, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, | 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Louada Lucas, widow of Hiram Lucas, late of Company 
F, Fourteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. Roush, widow of Moses Roush, late of 
Companies A and B, Twenty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lois J. Stevens, widow of Benjamin T. Stevens, late of 
Company D, Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Paulina Harris, widow of Henry Harris, late of Com 
pany B, Thirty-ninth Indiana Volunteers (Eighth Cavalry), and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Sarah H. Porter, widow of David R. Porter, late of 
Company B, Second Battalion, Eighteenth Regiment United States Vol 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Thornton, widow of Michael Thornton, late of 
Company H, Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen J. Hunter, widow of Winfield 8. Hunter, late of 
Company B, Thirty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 


| and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 


is now receiving. 

The name of Amella M. Wise, widow of Cyrus N. Wise, late of 
Company A, Ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Rowles, widow of William Rowles, late of 
Signal Corps, United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Dutcher, widow of Charles B. Dutcher, late acting 
assistant paymaster, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving 

The name of Murcy Kelley, widow of John P. Kelley, late of Company 
E, First Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, and 
in the event of the death of Murcy Kelley, the name of Noah Kelley, 
helpless and dependent son, shall be placed upon the pension roll and 
be paid the pension at the rate of $20 a month from and after the 
date of death of his mother, to continue during the period of 
helplessness. 

The name of Elizabeth B. Williamson, widow of Isaac Williamson, 
late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Matha J. Wilson, widow of William Henry, late of 
Company G, Thirteenth United States Colored Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Cowan, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Robert Cowan, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Margaret Cowan, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Robert Cowan, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Ella E. Keithley, widow of Bdward T. Keithley, late 
of Company F, One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Elwood, widow of Thomas Eiwood, late of Com- 
pany I, Eleventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


his 


| receiving. 


The name of Frank L. Rider, helpless and dependent son of David 
Rider, late of Company G, LEighty-fourth Regiment Pennsyivania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Keziah Imhof, widow of Ferdinand M. Imhof, late 
of Company F, Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now recelving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Minnie Imhof, helpless and dependent daughter of said Keziah Im- 


| hof, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine : 


Provided further, That in the event of the death of Keziah Imhof 
the name of Minnie Imhof shall be placed on the pension roll, sub- 


| ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
| of $20 per month from and after the death of said Keziah Imbof. 


The name of Hannah T. Maddox, widow of Billings Maddox, late 
of Company B, Sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of M. Belle Levey, widow of George Alexander Levey, 
late of Company H, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. e 

The name of Lucinda Wilson, widow of John N. Wilson, late of 
Company C, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Moore, widow of George P. Moore, late 
of Company A, Seventh Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving 

The name of Ella E. Hale, widow of Wilbur II, Hale, late of Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving 

The name of Jaley W. Flook, widow of William F. Flook, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Oregon Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Cella A. Reed, widow of Abraham SS, Reed, late of 
Company C, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary F. Laird, widow of Milton Laird, late of Com- 
pany I, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Prudence Voge, widow of Benjamin F. Fogg, late of 
Company L, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now ri ceiving. 

The name of Bertha I. Newton, widow of Orlando A. Newton, late of 
Company D, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sophronia J. Vertrees, widow of John E, Vertrees, late 
of Company D, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment [linois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Callentine, widow of William Callentine, late of 
Company C, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Milligan, widow of Thomas G. Milligan, late 
of Company H, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha B. Edwards, widow of John P. Edwards, late of 
Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catherine Lansworth, widow of John J. Lansworth, late 
of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Fannie R. Carey, widow of George L. Carey, late of 
Company A, First Connecticut Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The of Elizabeth Blount, helpless daughter of Jubal Blount, 
deceased, late of Company H, Twelfth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Ann Eliza Dawson, widow of William Dawson, late of 
Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Malissie Tallent, widow of Jesse R. Tallent, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary L, Stevens, widow of Henry A. C. Stevens, late of 
Company M, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Charlotte Hubert, widow of William Hubert, alias 
William Huber, late of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The Mary E. Boone, widow of Joseph 8S. Boone, late of 
Company C, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Phoebe A. Trumble, widow of James F. Trumble, late 
of Company F, Twelfth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her » pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 


name 


pension 


name ofl 


The name of Annie Remmert, widow of Herman W. Remmert, late of | 


Company H, Seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
The name of Alice FE, Vermillion, widow of Marcus L. Vermillion, late 


of Company G, Eighteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month tn lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The name of Ellen C. Smith, widow of Samuel H. Smith, late of 
Company I, Forty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving 

The name of Martha Korts, widow of Jacob Kortz, late of Company 
Hi, Uitteenth Regiment Missourl Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
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pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
recelving. 

The name of Lydia Keatley, widow of First Lieut. John H. Keatley, 
late of Company HE, One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 


in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be eugrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. WILLIS. I have received petitions signed by some 
80,000 citizens of Ohio, relative to the eighteenth amendment 
and the enforcement thereof. I ask that the heading of one of 
the petitions be printed in the Recorp and that the petitions be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on the Judi 
ciary, and the heading of one of the petitions was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Cleveland city council by a vote of 16 to 8 did adopt a 
so-called beer and wine resolution on February 15, 1926, and has for- 
warded it to the United States Congress. 

We, the undersigned citizens of Greater Cleveland, 
our protest against the vote because we believe: 

1, That prohibition of the beverage-liquor traffic is bettering the 
moral, physical, and economical® conditions in America. 

2. That the eighteenth amendment (passed by a greater majority 
than any other amendment) is making good and is far in advance of 
any license or control systems. 

3. That to weaken the Volstead Act by permitting beer and wine 
would provide a cloak for more violations and would mean nullification 
of the eighteenth amendment. 


now 


desire to register 
* 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4542) granting an increase of pension to Abbie W. 
Merrill (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 4543) for the relief of Elizabeth H. Rice; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 4544) to prohibit the operation of vessels owned by 
the United States by persons operating foreign vessels; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (8S. 4545) to provide f@r increased leave of absence for 
storekeepers, gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 4546) to amend the second paragraph of section 10 
of an act approved June 9, 1916, entitled “An act to alter and 
amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to aid in the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central 
Pacific Railroad in California to Portland, Oreg.,’” approved 
July 25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to 
alter and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in 
the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from Port- 
land to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” ap- 
proved May 4, 1870, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, legislation en- 
acted for the District of Columbia is by many considered as a 
model for legislation in the States. I have never believed very 
much in that theory, however. My experience has been that 
generally the legislation here reflects legislation which has al- 
ready taken place in the States. However, I have had prepared 
a bill dealing with the matter of compensation in the case of 
automobile accidents. It is practically a new field in legisla- 
tion. The bill might serve as a model in case we could get it 
enacted into law. I desire to intreduce the bill for consideration 
at the next session of Congress. 

The bill (S. 4541) to provide compensation for individuals 
disabled and the dependeuts of individuals killed as a result of 
injuries arising out of the operation of motor vehicles in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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TIOUSE BILLS REFERRED 
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The following bills were each read twice by title and referred | 


as indicated below : 

H. R. 8466. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the Howard University in the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 2, 1867; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H. R. 10277. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act; to the Committee on Finance. 


CLAIMS FOR RECOVERY OF TAXES ON DISTILLED SPIRITS 


Mr. EDWARDS submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 25¢ 


2536) allowing claims for the | 


recovery of taxes paid on distilled spirits in certain cases, | 


which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of a short resolution requesting 
the Interstate Commerce Committee to make an investigation 
und report. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
follows: 


Res. 272) was 
and agreed to as 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce is hereby 
authorized and directed to investigate, by subcommittee or otherwise, 
the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission in declining to 
suspend items 666 and 667, supplement 12, Santa Fe tariff, I. C. C. 
10037, until the interested parties could be heard, and report to 
the Senate at the earliest possible time. 


STRIKE ON THE WESTERN 


Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
meree, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 207) 
authorizing an investigation of the existing strike of engineers 
and firemen on the Western Maryland Railroad, reported it 
with the recommendation that the matter be referred to the 
Board of Mediation, pursuant to an act of Congress passed at 
this session commonly known as the railroad labor act, and 
submitted a report (No. 1182) thereon. 


MARYLAND RAILROAD 


CLAIMS CONVENTIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE (8. DOC, 
NO. 155) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith from the Secretary of State, a report 
submitted by him in response to Senate Resolution 170 regard- 
ing the negotiation of claims conventions with Great Britain 
and France for the arbitraticn and settlement of claims of 
\meriean citizens arising out of the acts of those Governments 
between August 1, 1914, and April 6, 1917. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Wuire Hovss, July 2, 1926. 


TARIFF STATISTICS (8. DOC, NO, 154) 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask to have 
printed as a Senate document a compilation and survey made 
by the United States Tariff Commission of a large number of 
domestic manufacturing industries, as reported in the Census 
of Manufactures for 1923, including the value of the products, 
the cost of materials, wages and salaries paid, and so forth. 
There is also embraced in this survey a statement of tke per- 
centage which cost of labor bears to the value of the products; 
the equivalent ad valorem tariff duties on imports in 1924, 
and the equivalent ad valorem tariff duties on imports in 
1920. This report, together with a letter of explanation, or 
unalysis, addressed to me by Hon. Corpert Hutt, contains use- 
ful and helpful information on the subject of the tariff. I ask 
that this letter be printed, with the statistics, as a Senate 
document. 


~ The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, one of the important things 
in connection with farm relief is freight service. I have an 
article from the Washington Farmer, published in Spokane, 
Wash., relating to freight rates on wheat. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Rroorp. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 
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The article is as follows: 


{From the Washington Farmer, June 24, 1926 


CANADA Drives Goop BARGAIN FoR FARMERS 
WorRK ON THE WASHINGTON FARMER’S 
CANADIAN WHEAT GROWERS GET 
CHARGED BY AMERICAN RAILROADS 
When the Washington Farmer 

Canadian wheat growers are enjoying freight rates which, mile for 

mile, but one-half those charged by the American railroads on 

grain hauls east, and but little more than half on westbound shipments, 

it stirred things up at Washington, D. C. 

Our articles were republished in the ConGrREess!tonAL Recorp, Mem- 
bers of Congress made inquiring speeches, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made an explanatory statement, and now Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover is looking into this discrimination against our wheat 
growers, 

The following note from Harold Phelps 
Hoover, is self-explanatory : 


Hoover Purs EXPert To 
AMAZING DISCLOSURE THAT 
Freight Rates Harr THOSE 


made its amazing disclosure that 


are 


Stokes, assistant to Mr. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMBRCE, 
Washington, June 10, 1926. 
The WASHINGTON FARMER, 
Spokane, Wash.: 

Secretary Hoover has asked me to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of recent date regarding freight rates on American western roads 
as compared with Canadian rates. 

I have had this matter investigated and inclose herewith the memo- 
randum of our transportation division in the premises. 

HAROLD PHELPS STOKES, 
Assistant to Mr. Hoover. 

We print herewith that statement in full and invite from our read- 
ers a careful reading. They will find that it is an admission of the 
facts and an attempt to explain them. It opens with the frank admis- 
sion that “there is no doubt that the statement made in the Wash- 
ington Farmer, to the effect that grain freight rates in this country 
are higher than similar rates on the Canadian Pacific Railway, is 
correct. 

And the upshot of the explanation is that the Canadian Government 
drove a better bargain with the Canadian railroads for the benefit of 
Canadian grain growers than our Government driven with the 
American rallroads. 

It is further explained that the Canadian Government was generous 
to the Canadian Pacific in land grant and subsidy. 

But the United States Government has been generous with our 
transcontinental lines. - 

The Nortbern Pacific, for instance, was given a free grant of 
40,000,000 acres, 15,000,000 more than the Canadian Pacific received 
for its main line; free right of way and other valuable gifts. 

The late Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, in a letter to President 
Coolidge, February 19, 1924, said: 

“The total gross receipts of the Northern Pacific to June 3060, 1917, 
from the sale of the lands from its grant amounted to $136,118,583, 
The cost of constructing the (original) road did not exceed $70,000,000. 
The sale of lands has more than paid for the cost of constructing the 
original railroad.” 

The explanation from Secretary Hoover’s department, given below, 
questions the accuracy of the statement that 5,873,286 tone of grain 
and grain products were hauled by the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
Vancouver during 1925. Our statement was made on authority of Hon, 
James R. Robb, Canadian minister of finance, who told the Canadian 
Parliament that if the Canadian grain growers had been made to pay 
the higher freight rates that are charged on the American roads it 
would have cost them in 1925 $17,926,271 more than they had to pay. 
The statement that nearly 6,000,090 tons went to Vancouver may have 
been an inadvertence of the reporter’s, What Mr. Robb probably said 
was that the Canadian Pacific hauled east that much grain in 1925. 
But whether the bulk of it went east or west has no bearing on the 
big admitted fact that our growers pay much higher freight rates 

Now that we have had our say, we give space to the following ex- 
planation from Mr. Hoover's expert: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, June 8&8, 1926. 

There is no doubt that the statement made in the Washington 
Farmer to the effect that grain freight rates in this country are higher 
than similar rates on the Canadian Pacific Railway is correct. It 
should be borne in mind that the Government supplied the Canadian 
Pacific Railway with a very definite consideration for the lower rates 
and that the present rates are the same that were in use in i897. The 
accuracy of the statement that 5,873,286 tons of grain and grain 
products were hauled by the Canadian Pacific Railway to Vancouver 
during 1925 is questionable. 

There are several reasons for this existing rate situation, In the 
eastbound rail movement from the wheat-producing provinces of Canada 
to the shipping points on the Lakes all traffic falis under the 
Nest Pass agreement of 1897.” 


has 
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Government and the Canadian Pacific Railway under which the rall- 
way company was authorized to construct a Hine from Lethbridge 
through the Crows Nest Pass into British Columbia. The Canadian 
Pacific was given a subsidy of $3,630,000, a land grant, custom | 
duties on supplies for the particular section of the railway were re- 
mitted, and all taxes on that section of the railway were remitted 
forever. 

In return the compahy agreed, among other things, to reduce the 
then-existing rates to the Lakes by 3 cents per 100 pounds. This 
reduction was effected in 1899, and in spite of advanced costs of opera- | 
tion these reduced rates were in operation until July, 1919. Under | 
an act passed by the Canadian Parliament of that year this agreement | 
was abrogated for the three years ended July 5, 1922. The new govern- 
ment did not extend the suspension of the agreement, and on July 7, 
1923, the eastbound grain rates of 1899 to Fort William and Port 
Arthur were reestablished. 

While these rates are required of the Canadian Pacific Railway, they 
must, through necessity, be met by the Canadian Government railway 
lines, which are in competitive operation. The westbound movement 
was not affected by this agreement, and much higher rates prevailed 
on shipments to the west coast. 

In the meantime the Vacific coast merchants claimed that rate dis- 
crimination was being made in favor of eastbound shippers. The 
Government ordered an investigation, and, as a result, on September 
15, 1925, the western and eastern grain rates were equalized. For 
example: 


; 
la 








| Old rates, | New rates, 
Miles cost per cost per 
| bushel bushel 
| 
gin enigiinnaiaeinmadit a aidan 
algary to Fort William..............-...-.-- 1,343| $0.15 $0. 15 
aimee be VARGSEVES « ocicocoamncanadseceuses 648 . 134% 09 





The Tariff Commission has had the entire matter under consideration 
for some time and in a study estimated that the eastbound transpor- | 
tation costs In this country are 8.84 cents higher than in Canada. Of | 
this amount 5.33 cents is the actual rail rate differential. The com- | 
mission, however, reached no decision at the time of the hearings, due | 
to a split vote, as to whether transportation costs should be consid- 
ered purt of marketing costs. The Attorney General has since decided | 
that these costs must be included. The matter is at the present time | 
again belng deliberated by the commission, and it is thought that the 
decision reached will call for an increased tarif’ on Canadian wheat. 

It was stated in the article that during 1925 approximately 5,873,286 | 
tons of grain and grain products were hauled by the Canadian Pacific | 
Railway to Vancouver. Available reports for the crop year 1924-26, | 
which can be favorably compared with the railway traffic movement 
for the calendar year 1925, disclose that there were approximately 
6,000,000 tons of grain and grain products hauled in the eastbound 
traffic and 1,000,000 tons in the westbound movement. During the 
calendar year 1924 approximately 2,000,000 tons were exported through 
the port of Vancouver, according to a consular report received in this | 
division. It is accordingly believed that the statement of a 5,800,0@p- 
ton movement into Vancouver during 1925 is incorrect. 

In conclusion, it might be pointed out that the Government sup- | 
plied the Canadian Pacific Ratlway with very definite considerations for | 
these lower rates, such as the original land grant, a subsidy of $38,630,- 
000, and remission of taxes forever on this section. The case of the | 
Canadian national railway's voluntary observance of these rates on | 


competitive lines is self-argued by its balance sheet. This statement | 
during the past has shown a net loss annually which has been assumed 
by the Government. In 1925 this amounted to $50,000,000, 
A. Lane CRICHER, 
Acting Chief, Transportation Division. 


PAGEANT AT CASA GRANDE AND FLORENCE, ARIZ, 


Mr. CAMBRON, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to | 
have inserted in the Recorp a newspaper article appearing re- 
cently in a metropolitan Arizona newspaper, which describes the 
plans for an Arizona pageant at Casa Grande and Florence, Ariz., | 
to be held November 6, 7, 13, and 14, this year. The Casa 
Grande ruins have had much attention from scientists and | 
archeologists of this country, and this pageant will depict the 
early forms of civilization, the coming of the Indians, and later 
on the white man and the pioneers. ; 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PLANS FOR ARIZONA PAGEANT AT CASA GRANDE RUINS NOW GAINING SUPPORT 
IN STATD 


Widespread Interest in the Arizona pageant to be given at the Casa 
Grande Ruins in November under the direction of Garnet Holme, pageant 
master of the national parks of the United States, is apparent in all | 
parts of the State. The idea had its inception within a group of | 


club women of the Casa Grande Valley, and within the past few months 


a 


has developed into a definite plan, which has crystallized in the organi- 
zation of the Pinal County Pageantry Association, recently incorporated, 
Mrs, Thomas McRae, who has been elected business manager by the in. 
corporation, has been one of the most active workers in support of the 
project since the beginning. She has served and will continue to serve 
without compensation, 

More than a year ago the Arizona pageant was discussed as a mere 
possibility. Because the women believed that it was possible to per- 
fect the details of the plans and carry it toward a definite end they 
persisted, Supporters were gained in al! parts of Arizona, when it was 
clearly understood that it was to be an Arizona pagennt and not lim 
ited to the exploitation of any certain part of the State. The Casa 
Grande Ruins offered a historical setting easily adapted to the prin- 
ciples of pageantry, and therefore was chosen by the committee. An 


| other point in its favor was the central location, which makes it 


accessible to all the residents of the State. 

The story of the pageant is being worked out carefully in its details 
and atmosphere. Mrs. McRae has held three conferences with Mr. 
Holme in California, and the progress is more than ordinarily gratify- 
ing, she believes. 

The Pinal County Pageantry Club is supplementing the work of the 
association. It is made up of a committee of seven members from 
each woman's club of the Casa Grande Valley, the Florence Woman's 
Club, the Desert Woman's Club, and the Woman's Club of Casa Grande, 
Woman's clubs of the State will be asked to indorse the pageant and 
in turn will become guarantors. Some have already done this. 

The American Legion, through its State commander, Col. A. J. 


| Doherty, has pledged its support and several individual posts will soon 


become guarantors. Mrs. Lloyd B. Christy, second vice president of the 
Arizona Federation of Woman's Clubs, is actively interested in gaining 
the support of all the woman's clubs in Arizona. The Boy Scouts have 
already indorsed it. 

The Southern Pacific Railway, through its executive vice president, 
Paul Shoup, bas indorsed the plan, and promises of substantial support 
have come from prominent men through the State. 

The incorporators of the Pinal County Pageantry Association are: 
Goy. George W. P. Hunt; Col. J. H. McClintock; H. M. Fennemore; 
Iienry W. Allen, Mrs. Lloyd B. Christy, of Phoenix; R. BE. Tally, general 
manager of the United Verde Copper Co., at Jerome; M. Twain Cle- 
mans; John Zelweger; Mrs. Katherine MacRae, of Florence; Dr. Cloyd 
Heck Marvin, president of the University of Arizona; and Judge P. R. 
Overfield, of Casa Grande. 

The officers of the Pinal County Pageantry Club, which is made up of 


| women of the Casa Grande Valley at present, but is so named that it 


may include all the women of Pinal County, are Mrs. Angela H. 
Hammer, of the Casa Grande Woman's Club, chairman; Mrs. M. A. 
Anderson, of the Desert Woman's Club, recording secretary ; Mrs. P. D. 
Overfield, of the Casa Grande Woman's Club, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. M. Twain Clemans, of the Florence Club, publicity chairman; Mrs. 
George Sheerer, of the Desert Woman's Club, finance chairman. Mrs. 
Overfield is also secretary of the incorporators, Other women promi- 
nently identified with the club are Mrs. Woody, Mrs. C. H. Paather, and 
Mrs. Dugal Stewart. 


PREVENTION OF PURCHASE AND SALE OF PUBLIC OFFICE 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr, President, there are two bills on the 
ealendar which I would like to have considered and passed. 
They come from the Committee on the Judiciary. They are 
Calendar Nos. 1135 and 1136. From time to time there have 
been charges of corruption and charges that there has been 


' considerable buying and selling of public office. The two bills 


relate to that matter. They are House bills and are on the 
calendar with a favorable report from the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I ask unanimous consent first for the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1136, the bill (H. R. 10739). to prevent purchase 
and sale of public office. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments, on page 
2, line 6, after the word “ years,” to strike out the words “ and 
fined” and insert in lieu thereof the words “or by a fine of 
not,” and in line 7, after the numerals “1,000,” to strike out 
the words “either or both” and insert in lieu thereof “or by 
both such fine and imprisonment,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful to pay or offer or 
promise to pay any sum of money, or any other thing of value, to any 
person, firm, or corporation in consideration of the use or promise to 
use any influence, whatsoever, to procure any appointive office under 
the Government of the United States for any person whatsoever. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful to solicit or receive from anyone what- 
soever, either as a political contribution, or for personal emolument, 
any sum of money or thing of value whatsoever, in consideration of 
the promise of support, or use of influence, or for the support or in- 
fluence of the payee, in behalf of the person paying the money, or any 
other person, in obtaining any appointive office under the Government 
of the United States, 
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Sec. 3. Anyone convicted of violating this act shall be punished by 
imprisonment of not more than one year, or by a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 

Sec. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
AFFIDAVITS BY CERTAIN UNITED STATES OFFICERS 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of Calendar No. 1135, the 
bill (H. R. 10547) to require the filing of an affidavit by cer- 
tain officers of the United States. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. The bill had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments, on page 1, 
line 9, after the word “affidavit” to strike out the words 
“under oath” and on page 2, to strike out lines 4 to 9, inclu- 
sive, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That each individual hereafter appointed as an 
officer of the United States by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, or by the President alone, or by a court 
of law, or by the head of a department, shall, within 30 days after 
the effective date of his appointment, file with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States an affidavit stating that neither he nor 
anyone acting in his behalf has given, transferred, promised, or paid 
any consideration for or in the expectation or hope of receiving assist- 
ance in securing such appointment. 

Sec. 2. No salary shall be paid to any individual required under 
section 1 to file an affidavit until such affidavit has been filed. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, as the bill reads 
it would: require a new oath every time an officer is moved 
from one assignment to another. In the Veterans’ Bureau it 
frequently becomes necessary to transfer a physician from one 
hospital to another. I understand it has been ruled by the 
Comptroller General that until they have reached their new 
station and have taken the oath, they can not be paid their 
traveling expenses, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CaRAWAY], who had charge of the bill before the Judiciary 
Committee, has agreed with me that there ought to be an 
amendment in the third line of the bill on page 1, by striking 
out the word “an” and inserting “a civil,” so it would read 
“that each individual hereafter appointed as a civil officer of 
the United States by the President,” and so forth, which 
would meet the suggestion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But would it meet the sugges- 
tion? I have just explained, I may say to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], who has just entered the Chamber, 
that the Veterans’ Bureau wrote to me that every time one of 
their doctors is moved from one hospital to another or one 
district to another the Comptroller General requires a new oath 
to be made by him, and refuses to pay his traveling expenses 
until the oath is taken. He can not take the oath until he 
reaches his new assignment. They have sent me an amend- 
ment which would cover such cases. I am wondering if the 
Senator would withhold his pressure for passage of the bill 
for a few minutes until I can get the amendment and submit 
it to him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator suggest it now? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not the wording of it 
here, It is at my office, and I have just sent for it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am willing to let the matter go over for 
the present. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If we can pass it over for an 
hour, I will have the amendment here and submit it to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
out prejudice, 


The bili will be passed over with- 


CHARLES D. BAYLIS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I believe the unfinished business 
is the radio bill. I promised to yield to the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bayarp] for a request if it does not involve any 
debate. If it leads to debate, I shall have to object. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 6149) for the re- 
lief of Charles D. Baylis, first lientenant, United States Marine 
Corps. It is a bill we just missed last night on account of the 
discussion in the pressure for a recess. It will not lead to any 
discussion. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, 
follows : 


as 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is appropriated, out of any money in 


the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid to Charles D, 
Baylis, first lieutenant, United States Marine Corps, $1,732.14, to com- 
pensate him for loss and damage to household geods, clothing, and 


other personal effects, while the same were being transported on the 
United States naval tug Genesee from Olongapo to Cavite, P. L., 


the summer of 1922. 


Mr. SMOOT. The wording of the bill is quite different from 
the usual form of such bills. It covers various shortages. I 
ask the Senator to give an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. The man was taken ill In Cavite. He was 
ordered to be transferred to California. The Government un- 
dertook to pack up all his belongings and move them to Cali- 
fornia. On the way over on the boat they were placed on the 
outside of the deck of the steamship and were broken up by 
the seas and ruined. The matter was examined into by the 
Navy Department and the bill is recommended in every detail. 
It has been gone into exhaustively by the department. I trust 
the Senator will not object. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


during 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I promised to yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut, and I will say that that is the last conces- 


-sion that I shall make. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we vote on the radio bill and all amendments at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. DILL. I think we will be able to vote in a little while 
without that request. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 89) providing that the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be authorized’ to close the first session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 3d 
day of July, 1926, at 3 o’clock p. m., in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT subsequently laid before the Senate 
House Concurrent Resolution 39, providing for final adjourn- 
ment of the session, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced thet the Speaker had affixed bis 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 658. An act for the relief of Harry Coventry: 

H. R. 816. An act for the relief of W. F. Morgareidge: 

H. R. 821. An act for the relief of Lewis Williams, formerly 
collector of internal revenne for the State of idaho; 

H. R. 949. An act for the relief of John H. Cowley; 

H. R. 1136. An act for the relief of Richard Wentherston ; 

H. R. 1565. An act for the relief of Pirtle Handley; 

H. R. 1580. An act suthorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent to David A. Vincent certain lands in Okla- 
homa ; 

H. R. 1718. An 

H. R. 2136. An 
Matthews; 

H. R. 2254. An 

H. R. 3142. An 
Maria Viscaina ; 

H. R. 3448. An 

H. R. 3454. An 
in the Territory 

H. R. 3592. An act for the relief of Johanna B. Weinberg: 

H. R. 3768. An act to prevent delay in the promotion of officers 
of the Navy and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 4252. An act for the relief of Thomas H. Burgess; 

H. R. 4323. An act for the relief of the Nebraska Buick Co.; 

H. R. 4414. An act for the relief of Archie Eggleston, an In- 
dian of the former Isabella Reservation, Mich. ; 

H. R. 4664. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Bagshaw; 

H. R. 5068. An act for the relief of P. H. Donlon;: 

Hi. R. 5223. An act to’ authorize disbursing officers of the 
Army, Navy, aud Marine Corps to designate deputies; 

H. R. 5441. An act for the relief of Geraldine Kester; 


act for the relief of Harold Holst: 
act for the relief of Lieut. Frederick C. 


act for the relief of Howard A. Mount; 
act for the relief of Benito Viscaina and 


act for the relief of John Solen: 
act for the relief of certain Indian policemen 
of Alaska ; 
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II. R. 5786. An act for the relief of Rachel Thomas, widow of 
William Thomas, deceased ; 

H. 8.5810. An act granting the consent of Congress to John 
¥. Kenward to construct a bridge and approaches thereto 
across Lake Washington from a point on the west shore in the 
city of Seattle, county of King, State of Washington, easterly 
to a point on the west shore of Mercer Island in the same 
county and State; 

H. R. 6002. An act for the relief of Charles B. Beck; 

IH. Rh. 6226. An act for the relief of Edward N, Moore; 

II. R. 6267. An act for the relief 5f Joseph F. MacKnight; 

H. R. 6921. An act to correct the military record of James 
Perry Whitlow; 

H. R. 7016. An act for the relief of Hensler Bros. ; 

Ii. R. 7027. An act for the relief of J. B. Elliott; 
Ii. KR. 7104. An act to quiet title and possession with respect 
to certain lands in Baldwin County, Ala. ; 

H.R. 7395. An act for the relief of Emanuel Xulereb; 

Ii. R. 7674. An act for the relief of Capt. H. Bert Knowles; 

II. Rk. 8120. An act to create within the San Bernardino Na- 
tional Forest, in Riverside County, Calif., a national game pre- 
serve under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to authorize an exchange of Government land for privately 
owned land within the area of said preserve ; 

Ii. R. 8331, An act for the relief of Folkert Coleman, of Port 
Huron, Mich., and Carey D. Ferguson, collector of customs and 
special disbursing agent for the Treasury Department at De- 
troit, Mich. ; 

HI. R. 8592. An act to further amend section 125 of the na- 
tional defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended; 

H. R. 9089. An act for the relief of Mabel Blanche Rockwell; 

H. R.9135. An act for the relief of Natalie Summers ; 

H. R. 9274. An act to release and quitclaim title of certain 
lands to Holyman Battle and his successors in interest ; 

H. R. 9496. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands reserved for park and other purposes in 
the town of Hennessey, Okla., to said town of Hennessey, Okla. ; 

H. R. 9967. An act authorizing an expenditure of $6,000 from 
the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the 
construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation ; 

H. R. 10020. An act for the relief of William Knabe; 
HI. R. 10109. An act for the relief of Virginia Strickland; 
H. R. 10489. An act to perfect the homestead entry of John 


Hebnes;: 
1H. R. 10641. An act for the relief of Elias Field; 
H. R. 11094. An act for the relief of Capt. F, J. Baker and 


Capt, George W. Rees, United States Army; 
H. R. 11123. An act to establish a term of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 

H. R. 11829. An act for the relief of certain counties in the 
States of Oregon and Washington within whose boundaries the 
revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands are 
located ; 

H. R. 12313. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Pickensville, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12314. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Cochrane, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12587. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Jackson, in the county of Clarke, Ala. ; 

H. R. 125388. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Gainesville, in the county of Sumter, Ala.; and 

Hi. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution for the relief of R. 8S. How- 
ard Co. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEX FOR AERONAUTICS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 4529) to increase 
the membership of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, and for other purposes. The bill assigns the three new 
Assistant Secretaries for Aviation to the national advisory 
committee. It is a part of the air program as originally recom- 
mended by the President. Now that we have the three new 
Assistant Secretaries, it is desired that they shal! be assigned 
to this committee. I may say it only changes the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics by adding three new ex 
officio members to it. There wil) be no extra salary. None 
of the members of that committee receives any salary, and I 
believe there is po objection to the passage of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the bill was considered as in @Com- 
mittee of the Whgle and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1915, be, and the same js 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“A National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is hereby estab- 
lished, and the President is authorized to appoint not to exceed 15 
members, to consist of an Assistant Secretary of War and two members 
from the Army Air Corps; an Assistant Secretary of the Navy and 
two members from the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics; an Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; a representative each of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, of the United States Weather Bureau, and of the United 
States Bureau of Standards; together with not nrore than five addi- 
tional persons who shall be acquainted with the needs of aeronautical 
science, either civil or military, or skilled in aeronautical engineering 
or its allied sciences: Provided, That the members of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, as such, shall serve without com- 
pensation’: Provided further, That it shall be the duty of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics to supervise and direct the scien- 
tifie study of the problems of flight, with a view to their practical 
solution, and to determine the problems which should be experimentally 
attacked and to discuss their solution and their application to prac- 
tical questions. In the event of a laboratory or laboratories, either in 
whole or in part, being placed under the direction of the committee, 
the committee may direct and conduct research and experinrent in 
aeronautics in such laboratory or laboratories: And provided further, 
That rules and regulations for the conduct of the work of the commit- 
tee shall be formulated by the committee and approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

“That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sum as may be 
required for experimental work and investigations undertaken by the 
committee, clerical expenses, and supplies, and necessary expenses of 
members of the comnyittee in going to, returning from, and while at- 
tending meetings of the committee: Provided, That an annual report 
to the Congress shall be submitted through the President, including an 
itemized statement of expenditures.” : 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

UNALLOTTED LANDS WITHIN THE COLORADO RIVER INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, last night the Senate passed 
the bill (S. 4142) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease unallotted lands within the Colorado River Indian Reser- 
vation. A similar House bill has passed the other body, and 
I desire to ask that the House bill, being the bill (H. R. 12596) 
may be passed at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the nature of the bill. 

Mr. CAMERON. It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease unallotted Indian lands in the Colorado Indian Reser- 
vation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the bill received the favorable report of 
the committee? 

Mr. CAMERON. Identical bills have been favorably re- 
ported and passed by both Houses, but one is a Senate bill 
and the other a House bill. I desire to have the House bill 
on the same subject passed. So I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Indian Affairs be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12596) to authorize the leasiig 
of unallotted irrigable land on Indian reservations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, CAMERON. I now ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House bill 12596. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the House bill, which, the Chair is informed, 
is the same as the Senate bill passed by the Senate last night. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto.,, That the unallotted irrigable lands on any Indian 
reservation may be leased for farming purposes for not to exceed 10 
years with the consent of the tribal council, business committee, or 
other authorized body representative of the Indians, under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio 
communications, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Washington 
yield to me? 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I should like to yield to Senators, 


put I simply can not get this bill passed unless we take it up | terests ought not to be able to suppress free speech. 


and secure action on it. As soon as we pass the radio bill 
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there will be nothing further on the program, and Senators will | 


have plenty of time and opportunity. So I beg of them to let 
me go ahead with the radio bill. I do not wish to be arbi- 
trary, but I merely feel that I must go ahead with the radio 

ill. 

, ur. President, I understand the pending question on the 
radio bill is the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Rosinson] providing for the appointment of members of 
the commission by regional districts. That matter was dis- 
cussed on yesterday up to 5.30 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, at the request of my col- 
league, the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence], I am 
sending to the desk an amendment to this bill which I trust 
that the sponsor of the pending measure, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Dr], may see his way clear to accept. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Jersey will be stated. 

The Curr CierK. It is proposed to amend section 2, page 
41, by adding a new paragraph between lines 22 and 23, as 
follows: 

At least 30 days before any license for the operation of a station 
proposing to use an input power equal to or exceeding 5,000 watts 
shall be granted, the commission shall send a notice in writing to the 
attorney general of the State in which such station is or is proposed 
to be located. If, prior to the granting of such license, the attorney 
general of the State in which such station is or is proposed to be 
located, or any resident or residents of such State, shall give notice in 
writing to the commission of a desire to be heard on the question 
whether such license shall be granted, such license shall not be granted 
until the attorney general or such resident or residents shall have 
had an opportunity to be heard before the commission. At least 10 
days’ notice of such hearing shall be given by the commission by mail 
to the attorney general and to such resident or residents who shall 
request such hearing. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, this amendment is designed to give 
some rights to people in communities where stations of large 
power are to be located. The language of it is rather long and 
involved, but I am willing to accept it and let it go to confer- 
ence for the consideration of the conferees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Carer CLierK. On page 59, after line 15, it is proposed 
to insert the following as a new section: 


Sec. 25. The commission is further empowered to make and enforce 
regulations to censor and prohibit all discourses broadcast from sta- 
tions under its control regarding the subject of evolution. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, that is an amendment, as the 
Senate can readily see, which gives the commission power to 
censor. I am willing to let the Senate vote on it and, if the 
Senate cares to accept it, it can go to conference. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am willing to have the 
amendment voted on. I should like to have an expression of 
the Senate of the United States on the subject as to whether 
or not we are going to create a commission and let them censor 
almost everything in the world except the question of religion 
without anyone having a say as to what subjects along that 
line shall or shall not be discussed. 

Personally I want to go on record on it. It does not make 
any difference to me whether the Senate adopts the amendment 
or not, but I am willing for the world to know that on this 
proposition I am on the side of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to correct a statement 
which the Senator has made. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina, I know, does not want to make a misstatement. The bill 
does not give to the commission the power to censor programs, 
but instead there is a provision in the bill which specifically 
prohibits the commission from censoring programs in any way. 
I wish that statement to go in the Recorp, to clear up any mis- 
apprehension that might arise. 

j Mr. BLEASE. That does not change my position, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I took the position yesterday 
and the day before that people ought to be at liberty to discuss 
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anything they want to over the radio, and that the special in- 
The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. BLease] and I occupy the same 
position with regard to the Bible theory of creation—that God 
made man just as the Bible tells us He did. 

Last year, when I was delivering a few addresses about the 
country, a gentleman asked me on one occasion if I was going 
to discuss evolution. I said, “ No; not particularly.” “ Well,” 
he said, “ most of our people here believe that God made man, 
but there are a few who hold to the Darwinian or evolution 
theory regarding the origin of man.” “ Well,” I said, “I have 
no desire to hurt the feelings of anybody. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I find a great deal of comfort and satisfaction in the 
belief that God Almighty made my ancestors, but I am willing 
for those who hold to a contrary view regarding theirs to think 
as they choose upon the subject. If they insist that they sprung 
from monkeys, I shall not quarrel with them, because they 
know more about their ancestors than I do, and they may be 
right about it.” [Laughter.] 

I told him what occurred in my home county in Alabama. 
I said, “ That question has been settled. The negroes had an 
immense mass meeting out at Greenwood Church in Chambers 
County, Ala. They assembled at 10 o’clock one Sunday morn- 
ing and held forth until 5 in the afternoon. They read various 
passages of the Bible pertaining to the creation of man, and at 
5 o'clock old Uncle Rufus got up and offered a_ resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. The resolution said: “Re- 
solved, That God Almighty made all the niggers and most of 
the white folks, but all them white folks what thinks they 
sprung from monkeys is right about it.” [Laughter in the Sen- 
ate and galleries. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I could not bear to have 
this amendment go without one word. I can not see why the 
Senate of the United States should be disturbed over the 
subject of evolution, You may be surprised, Mr. President, to 
know it, but I believe in religion and try to be religious; even 
so, I believe in evolution, and am glad to give public testi- 


mony to both those facts. I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from South Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, on page 34, line 4, I move to 
strike out the numerals “ $12,000" and insert the ficures 
“ $10,000,” so as to read: 


Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $10,000 per year. 


May I say, Mr, President, that I think we have gone mad 
in our efforts to increase the compensation and salaries of 
the members of some commissions and officers in the execu- 
tive departments and agencies of the Government. I do not 
see any reason on earth for one of these commissioners to get 
more than a Federal judge, who, by the way, only receives 
$7,500. It seems to me that the compensation proposed under 
my amendment would be ample. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand there are five commissioners? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish the Senator would incorporate in his 
amendment a provision reducing the number to three. 

Mr. KING. I may say that I had an amendment which I 
intended to offer reducing the number to three. I think that 
three would serve the country far better than five; but the 
Senate yesterday adopted the zoning provision, dividing the 
country into five zones, and apparently expressed their view 
that there must be one commissioner for each of the zones. 
So far as I am concerned, I think that three would be far 
better, and I would be very glad to vote for three, but I will 
ask for a vote on the amendment which I have offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in line 12, on page 34, a pro- 
vision is found to give the secretary of the radio commission 
$7,500. There are officials occupying important and confiden- 
tial positions in the departments and in various executive 
commissions that are serving for $4,000 or $5,000 a year. 
Five thousand dollars will be a large salary, in my opinion, 
for the secretary of the proposed commission, It seems to,me 
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absurd and grotesque to give such enormous salaries as the 
Senate, or, at least, some Senators in the past have exhibited 
a disposition to give to those filling executive positions. I 
move to strike out “ $7,500" and insert in lieu thereof “ $5,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, what is the amendment? I 
did not catch it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposes to re- 
duce the salary of the secretary of the radio commission from 
$7,500 to $5,000. 

Mr. KING. Five thousand dollars is ample, it seems to me. 
I hope the Senator will not object, because, then, I shall have 
to make a speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah. [Putting the question.] 
The Chair is unable to determine. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill to give an explanation, which I am sure 
he can give very briefly—and I do not desire to take up the 
time of the Senate—of that portion of section 18, which is 
found on page 54, relating to the suspension of the operation 
of Government-owned broadcasting stations for commercial 
purposes in the Territory of Alaska, the Virgin Islands, Porto 
Rico, Samoa, Guam, and the Territory of Hawaii when such 
suspension would be in the public interest. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator that 
that provision, as I understand it, is in the present law under 
the Free resolution. It was requested by the Navy Depart- 
ment as being a desirable provision. That is about the only 
reason it was put in there, I think. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Apparently some military purpose is in 
mind. 

Mr. DILL, I think so. That is the impression I received. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was wondering why the Panama 
Canal Zone and the Philippine Islands were not included. 

Mr. DILL. It is provided in another section that they may be 
handled through the commission. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator state whether any 
Government-owned station now is doing a commercial business? 

Mr. DILL. The Government-owned stations now are doing 
commercial business under what is known as the Free resolu- 
tion. That resolution, which I think has been passed every two 
years, provides that any Government-owned radio station may 
aceept commercial business if there is no private radio station 
within 25 miles. 

In that connection I think it would be interesting to the 
Senate to know the amount of money that has been received 
during the past few years for commercial business by those 
stations where there are no private stations within 25 miles. 
This applies particularly on the Pacific coast and in Alaska. 
The Navy has found it very desirable to have the right to use 
these stations for commercial purposes in these far-away lands 
where there is no other means of communication. 

In that connection I want to read to the Senate a few figures 
as to the amount of money that these Government radio stations 
connected with the Navy cost and the amount of receipts that 
we have had from commercial business. 

In 1920-21 the cost of maintenance was $1,234,000, and the 
receipts were $372,000. 

In 1921-22 the cost of maintenance was $1,268,000, and the 
receipts were $270,000, I will use just the round figures. 

In 1922-23 the cost of maintenance was $1,000,000, and the 
receipts were $270,000. 

In 1923-24 the cost of maintenance was $984,000, and the 
receipts were $245,000. 

In 1924-25 the cost of maintenance was $904,000, and the 
receipts were $203,000. 

In 1925-26 the cost of maintenance was $872,000, and the 
receipts were $140,000. 

Under the present system, whenever a shore station com- 
municating with ships has a commercial business sufficient to 
justify it, the Radio Corporation has been in the habit of 
going in and setting up a station within 25 miles to get that 
business, and then the Government gets no return. One station 
near San Francisco a year ago had receipts amounting to 
approximately $98,000. The Radio Corporation put a station 
inside the 25-mile zone, and of course no commercial business 
could be done there after that. The committee felt that since 
these stations were being maintained by the Government for 
Government use, and the expense of running them was continu- 
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ous, there was no reason why they should not accept commer- 
cial messages when those message rates were not cut below 
other rates. 

May I say further that the Radio Corporation takes this 
position regarding its transmitting tubes: It refuses to license 
its transmitting tubes for a point-to-point telegraph system 
in the United States to compete with the wire systems, so that 
in effect what we are doing when we refuse to permit the Goy- 
ernment stations to do any commercial business if there is a 
private station within 25 miles is to allow the Government 
station to build up a business which the Radio Corporation only 
can go in and take advantage of, because they will not license 
their tubes to private organizations or private corporations. 
Whether they have that right under the law is a matter that 
has not been tested in the courts, but that is the condition 
to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator what is the public policy that moves the Radio Cor- 
poration to refuse to make rates less than those of the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies? 

Mr. DILL. The Radio Corporation has no point-to-point wire- 
less telegraph in competition with the wire telegraph, the 
Western Union and the Postal, within the United States; but 
it does have the interoceanic wireless telegraph in competition 
with the cables, and it has cut the rates considerably for inter- 
oceanic traffic about 25 or 30 per cent; but it does not have any 
stations of its own competing with the land telegraph. 

Mr. WALSH. Why should it not? Why should there not 
be communication by radio between the city of Washington and 
the city of San Francisco for commercial purposes? 

Mr. DILL.. There is no reason that I know of why there 
should not be; but the Radio Corporation, as I say, has not 
established its own stations for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. Is that because of common ownership or a 
friendly gentlemen’s understanding? : 

Mr. DILL. At least, I will say, a friendly gentlemen’s agree- 
ment seems to be in existence. There have been charges made 
that there were other agreements. I have no proof of that; 
but I am not arguing for the Government to go into the radio 
business. The committee did not desire the Government to go 
into the radio business; but the committee decided that since 
these stations were being maintained at Government expense, 
there was no reason why they should refuse this business if 
it did not interfere with the Government business. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, some time ago the Senate 
adopted a resolution introduced by me calling upon the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to give the Senate information as to what 
reduction of rates to the people of the United States had been 
accorded -by the American Telegraph & Telephone Co. by rea- 
son of its use of what is known as wired wireless, an inven- 
tion of General Squier when he was the head of the Signal 
Service. Representations were made to me to the effect that 
this invention having been appropriated by the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., the cost of its operation had been 
reduced to an almost incredible extent. My recollection is that 
eight messages may go over Wires that theretofore could carry 
only one or possibly two. Apparently now, from the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Washington, the people of 
the United States get no benefit whatever, so far as the ex- 
pense of communication is concerned, from this marvelous in- 
vention of the wireless. Apparently, by some understanding 
or agreement between the Radio Corporation of America— 
which has practically a monopoly, as I understand, of radio 
communication—and the American Telegraph & Telephone Co., 
which has a monopoly of communications by telegraph and 
telephone, no competition exists between these several meth- 
ods of long-distance communication. I think the appropriate 
committee of the Senate could discharge a valuable duty to 
the public by making a detailed inquiry into the situation. 

Mr. DILL. If I may add one other thought, there is very 
good reason for not attempting any elaborate system of public 
wireless telegraph, in that there is such a lack of wave lengths 
that it is a question whether the wave lengths should be taken 
for that service as against other services that need these 
broadcasting channels. Of course, the instruments that are 
used for broadcasting and receiving are continually being im- 
proved; and if the development of radio continues until we 
have many more wave channels available, then that question 
will become a very vital one. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield so that I may present a conference report? 
Mr. DILL. I yield. 
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Mr. WARREN. I present the report of the commitiee of 
conference on the second deficiency appropriation bill, and 
move the adoption of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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being no special order, he can 
consideration of the conference 


radio bill is displaced, there 
then move to proceed to the 
report. 


Mr. WARREN. 


Mr. President, I differ with the leader of 


| the other side in saying that I am out of order in presenting 


13040) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in cer- | 


tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, | consideration, by every precedent, is not privileged. 


and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 11, 
19, 25, 27, 31, 32, 34, 35, 48, 46, 48, and 51. 


| radio’ bill 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- | 


ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 
15. 18, 20, 21, 23, 26, 28, 29, 30, 33, 36, 37, 38, 42, 45, 47, 52, 53, 
54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 
72, and 73, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 


this conference report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did not say that at all, 
The presentation of the conference report, by every precedent 
of the Senate, is privileged; but the motion to proceed to its 


Mr. DILL. Not until it has been printed, I think. 

Mr. WARREN. It must be made at some time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I eall for the regular order. 

Mr, WARREN. Of course, if the Senator in charge of the 
objects, then the report will have to go to the 
calendar; but I wish to say in this connection that there is a 


| great deal to do yet in order to obtain the release of this 
appropriation bill, because the agreement must be ratified 
here—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator will pardon 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the | 


sum proposed insert $15,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Eliminate 
from the matter inserted by said amendment the word “ di- 
rectly”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $65,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


me, I think the radio bill in all probability will be disposed 
of in 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not propose to use more than a moment. 
I merely wish to say to the Senate that I am moving in the 
line of clearing the decks of the appropriation bill, so that we 
may contemplate adjournnent, whether it may be this week 
or at some subsequent time; but it will take several hours 
after we get an agreement here before we can reasonably 


| expect that the consideration of the bill can be completed on 


Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its | 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $5,580,400"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, 
and agree to the same with an amemiment ag follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $17,638,952"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment pumbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the sum proposed insert “ $5,500"; and the Senate agree | 


to the same. 


Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its | 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
and agree to the same with an amemiment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $1,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, 
and agree to the same with an amemliment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$3,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 14, 16, and 24. 

F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


MARTIN B. MADDEN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

JoserH W. BYRNs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the conference report. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I object to the consideration 
of the report at this time. 

Mr. WARREN. I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I yielded to him to submit the report, but I did not yield 
to him for the purpose of taking up the report, if that is 
what the intention was. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that the motion of the Senator from Wyoming 
is not in order at this time. I suggest to the Senator from 
Wyoming, if he will permit a suggestion, that as soon as the 


the House side and it can become a law. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 


Mr, NORRIS. If this matter has been disposed of, I will 
not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. It has been laid aside. . 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 


Mr. WARREN. I thank the Senator for yielding. 


I IT shall 
have to bring up the matter later. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed‘ the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio 
communications, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have here a letter from the 
Navy Department calling my attention to the omission from 
the bill of an amendment to the effect that in granting licenses 
for radio stations they shall not be granted to stations that 
would interfere with an existing radio station. I shall not 
take the time to read the letter, but I think it is very appro- 
priate, and I will offer an amendment in accordance with the 
suggestion contained in the letter. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the letter printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ordered to be 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OrFice OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 1, 1928. 

My Dear Senator: At the time the radio bill was under considera- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, the Navy 
Department, as, of course, you know, submitted certain comments and 
recommendations. While certain of these recommendations were minor 
in character, there was one which is considered of such importance 
that I am taking the liberty of again bringing it to your attention. 
This is the question of the adequate protection of existing Government 
radio stations from interference which may be caused by the issuing of 
licenses to commercial stations in their immediate vicinity. 

The basic radio law of 1912, which is repealed in the present act, 
provides in regulations 16 and 18 for the protection of Government 
radio stations by limiting the power which may be used by a com- 
mercial station situated within 5 nautical miles of a naval or military 


| station, and, further, by providing definitely that no commercial sta- 


The question is on agreeing to | 


tion could be licensed within 15 nautical miles of certain important 
naval or military stations which were mentioned by name. Although 
advances which have been made in the science of radio communication 


| render it unnecessary at the present time that the above provisions 
| should be reenacted in their present stringent form, nevertheless, it 


is belieVed that Government radio stations existing at any particular 
time should be afforded legal protection against undue interference 
from commercial stations which may be granted licenses. For ex- 
ample, the Navy Department receiving station, which at present han- 
dies a total of approximately 40,000 words of Government business 
daily, could be placed entirely out of commission by the erection of a 
smal! transmitter In its immediate vicinity. The same applies to prac 
tically any other station. 
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The present act affords no legal protection to Government radio 
stations. There is nothing whatever in the act which would prevent 
the commission from granting a license to an applicant to erect a sta- 
tion fn such ¢lose proximity or using such power as to completely 
Dianket already existing Government stations. Such protection of law 
was recognized as necessary when the basic law of 1012, which this 
act repeals, was enacted. Such protection ts stil] absolutely necessary. 
It is necessary to cover this officially in the act in order to sustain 
a protest from the head of the Government department affected against 


the erection or operation of a station which seriously interferes with a 
Government station which has already been erected and is in operation. 

It is, therefore, recommended that paragraph 1 of section (C), 
page 41, lines 9-12, be amended to read as follows: 


“The commission shall, subject to the provisions of this act, issue 
to each applicant therefor, a station license, if undue interfefence 
will not be caused to any already existing Government radio station, 
and, if public convenience, interest, or necessity will be served thereby, 
as provided for in sections 1 and 2 thereof.” 

The above would provide adequate protection with the present de- 
velopment of the science of radio and would grant necessary authority 
to the commission to refuse to issue licenses to commercial applicants 
when the station ts so located as to actively interfere with the carry- 
ing on of Government communications by existing Government radio 
stations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curtis D. WILsur, 

Hon, C. C. Drtn, 

United Stetes Senate, Washington, D. OC. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment, 
which I ask to have read and inserted at the proper place in 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Crerxk. On page 41, at the end of line 12, it Is 
proposed to insert the following: 


Provided, That no station license shall be issued if the station to be 
operated under it will cause undue interference with an already exist- 
ing Government radio station. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I take this 
occasion to say that the Senator from Washington [Mr. D1Lt] 
has worked very persistently and diligently, and I think he 
has succeeded in so directing the consideration of this measure 
as to present a fair bill. It has been impossible for the Senate 
to become familiar with every detail and every possible aspect 
of the legislation. I hope that the result of the efforts of the 
Senator from Washington and others will be to present to the 
country a satisfactory measure at this session of Congress. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the Sena- 
tor, first, with reference to paragraph (d) on page 35. I refer 
particularly to the language wherein it is provided: 


(d) Determine the location of classes of stations or individual sta- 
tions (with due consideration of the right of each State to have alle- 
cated to it, or to some person, firm, company, or corporation within it, 
the use of a wave length— 


And so forth. 
Does the Senator think that fs a practical and workable pro- 
vision? For example, we might have one wave length assigned 
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House provided that licenses shall not be issued for more than 
five years, I feel that there is sufficient leeway for the con- 
ferees to work out the length of time for these licenses. 

Mr. WILLIS. What I was getting at was as to whether a 
provision for a two-year license would be sufficiently attractive 
to induce people to develop radio, 

Mr. DILL. I think the answer to that may be found in the 
fact that at the present time every radio station in the United 
States is operating on a license of 90 days. They have to come 
back to Washington every 90 days for a renewal of their 
licenses. That has not prevented the Investment of millions 
of dollars in stations, and I do not think it will prevent invest- 
ments in the future. However, the committee did not believe 
that 90 days was a sufficient length of time, and it did feel 
that five years was a rather long period of time, in the light 
of the rapid development in the art of radio. So it fixed two 
years, with a view to having the whole matter carefully con- 
sidered in conference. If 90 days has not interfered with in- 
vestments, I think it is fair to assume that two years will not 
be a drastic provision, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no further amend- 
ments to be proposed as in Committee of the Whole, the bill 
will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, ask for a conference with the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Watson, Mr. CuMMINS, and Mr. Ditt conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say just a word of 
appreciation to the Senate for the manner in which Senators 
have permitted this bill to go through the Senate. I recognize 
that the Senate has given a great deal of confidence to those 
of us who prepared it; and I can only say this, that while the 
bill is not perfect I believe it has in it provisions which when 
considered along with those of the bill as it passed the House 
will enable us to work out a reasonably satisfactory law. I 
desire to state further that there is nothing in the bill that 
will prevent the means of radio communication from being kept 
free from private control in the future, and thus make further 
legislation possible for the interest of the public and in the 
interests of radio development. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I now move to take up the 
conference report on the second deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that a vote must be imme- 
diately taken, although I am very glad to answer any question 
the Senator may propound. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have no desire to delay action on the report. 
I simply want to ask the Senator what action has been taken 
with reference to the provision on page 53? 

Mr. WARREN. I was unable to maintain it in the conference 
with the House. The House conferees gave some encourage- 


to Florida and perhaps the same one assigned to the State of | ment that they would take up the matter early in the next ses- 


Washington, 

Mr. DILL, I may say to the Senator that if he will read 
that wording closely, he will find that it is not compulsory. I 
may say further that similar wording was inserted in the 
Iiouse text, and the Senate committee thought it was sufficiently 
broad to let it remain in the bill. We did not think it wise to 
require that the commission or the Secretary, as the case 
might be, should be compelled to give every State a wave length, 
because there are some States so located that that might not 
be necessary In order to give them fair service, but that the 
right of a State to have radio service was such that, if neces- 
sary, they should have a wave length. 

I may say to the Senator that I think the members of the 
House, as well as of the Senate committee, had in mind the 
demands of agricultural and educational institutions, which 
want the right to broadcast during certain hours each week. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. Now, if I may ask one 
other question I shall be through. There was some question 
yesterday relative to the time for which licenses should be 
granted. How was that determined? 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from New Mexico stated that he 
would offer an amendment, but he has not offered such an 
amendment. So the bill now provides that a license shall not 
be issued for more than two years. The bill as it passed the 


| 





sions, but they would not consent to the provision in this bill. 
They stated that it did not have the indorsement of the Budget 
Bureau, and they would not agree to this class of amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall not delay action upon the conference 
report further than to say that I think a very serious mistake 
was made in rejecting the Senate amendment, I think it would 
have been promotive of the public interest. It certainly was 
in accord with existing law. I do not desire to delay the adop- 
tion of the conference report, but I very deeply regret the action 
which has been taken with reference to that provision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman 
of the committee what action was taken by the conferees with 
reference to the Senate amendment made yesterday to pay the 
Actuary of the Treasury a certain amount in addition to his 
salary. 

Mr. WARREN. We were compelled to surrender on that. 
The House conferees would not agree to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am somewhat surprised to hear that, in 
view of the fact that both the Senate and the House con- 
curred in increasing the salary of this faithful occupant of that 
position, 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator state what the salary is? 

Mr. SIMMONS. His salary is $7,500, and it was increased 
to $10,000, 











)26 


Mr. WARREN. He ts now getting $10,000, is he not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, he is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that Mr. McCoy stated to the 
Senator that he was not getting $10,000, and that is why I 
offered the amendment to the bill, to carry out the law; but 
I have been informed this morning that Mr. McCoy has been 
paid at the rate of $10,000, and will be paid at that rate here- 
after. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. McCoy was in the Senate Chamber yes- 
terday, and said that he had been paid up to yesterday, for the 
fiscal year 1926, the $2,500 additional salary. But he said that 
the department advised bim that that would end at the close 
of the fiscal year; that they would not have the money out of 
which to pay that additional compensation to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over the telephone this morning information 
came that not only had he been paid that extra compensation 
but that they would pay it to him hereafter. I am quite sure 
that the department intends to pay him the additional salary. 
I will say further that if the law provides for that and the 
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2. Such extension of time for payment shall not be for a longer 
period than 30 years, and shall be at a rate of interest not less than 
‘44 per cent per annum, payable semiannually. The agreement of ex- 
tension shall likewise provide for the payment each year, by way of 
amortization, of an amount, in addition to such interest, designed to 
discharge the indebtedness at the end of the period of extension, 
which annual payment shall not be less than the difference between 
the present rate of 6 per cent and the reduced rate fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to the provisions of this act, and 
the agreement shali reserve to the carrier the right to pay on any 


| interest date the whole or any part of the principal of such indebted- 


department refuses to pay the extra amount, I will join the 


Senator in seeing that the amount is raised. 

Mr. SIMMONS. All I know about it is the information Mr. 
McCoy gave here on yesterday, that he was advised that he 
would not be paid this additional salary for the fiscal year 
1927, and that there was no law authorizing such payment. 
Of course, if Mr. McCoy was mistaken about that, the confer- 
ence committee has acted properly in the matter. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to permit 
me to interrupt him to say that no one on the House side is 
against Mr. McCoy receiving $10,000, but I was unable to assure 
the House conferees that ke was not now receiving $10,000, 
and would not get it in the future, upon which I received the 
assurance that if he did not receive that amount, when we met 
again we would take it up and make the amount good. 


hess 

“Sec. 3. The carrier or any successor carrier may issue evidence of 
indebtedness to the United States pursuant to the provisions of this 
act in such form as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 
without the authorization or approval of any authority, State or 
Federal, and without compliance with any requirement, State or 
Federal, as to notification.” 


PROTECTION OF IMPERIAL VALLEY, CALIP, 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I have no hesitancy in 


| speaking to the greatest constructive project that is pending 


before the Congress of the United States at this time and, 
indeed, the greatest constructive project in our generation. 
I have no hesitancy in doing it upon the motion submitted by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] for the bill is a con- 
troverted one which doubtless will require in its debate the 
remainder of the day. I think there is nothing more appro- 
priate in the closing hours of this session than to advert to the 
project which I have in mind and to place on record and before 


| my colleagues just what is endeavored to be done by that 


Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. With the assurances of the | 


chairman of the Appropriations Committee, and also the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, that if it is found that Mr. 
McCoy was right in his statement yesterday, that there is no 


project 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
to ask what is the present status of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The present status of the bill to which I 
advert is that it is on the floor of the Senate, a part of the 


| calendar, recommended favorably by the Committee on Irriga- 


authority to pay him this additional salary, they will cooperate | 


in securing the passage of a special act providing for the addi- 
tional salary, I will be satisfied. 

Mr. SMOOT. The department have the same authority to pay 
him hereafter that they have had to pay him up to July 1. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know about that. Mr. McCoy ad- 
vised me that there was some little fund out of which he was 
paid last year, but that the fund would not be provided for the 
fiscal year 1927. 

Mr. SMOOT. He will be taken care of. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | 


conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


REFUNDING OF CERTAIN RAILROAD INDEBTEDNESS 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 2929, to authorize the 
refunding of certain evidences of indebtedness issued by car- 
riers in interstate commerce, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, that motion, as I understand, 
is debatable, is it not? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the bill may be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Reported by Mr. GooprnG, with amendments: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That with respect to any evidence of indebted- 
ness heretofore issued by a carrier under the provisions of the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide for the operation of transportation sys- 
tems while under Federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes,’ approved March 21, 1918, as 
amended, or under the provisions of section 207 or section 210 of the 
transportation act, 1920, as amended, held by the United States 
(whether such evidence of indebtedness is payable to the United States, 
the Director General of Railroads, or the Secretary of the Treasury) 
the Secretary of the Treasury shal! be authorized to make arrange- 
ments for the extension of the time for payment thereof or for the 
exchange thereof for other securities (whether of said carrier or of 
any successor, through reorganization, consolidation, or merger) or 
partly for cash and partly for securities, or for the substitution for 
the existing collateral thereto of other collateral deemed by him 
of equal value: Provided, however, That such extension and reduction 
of interest shall not be allowed in the case of any carrier unless the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after investigation, shall, in such 
case, certify to the Secretary of the Treasury that in its Judgment 
such extension and reduction should be granted to enable or aid such 
carrier to properly meet the transportation needs of the public. 


tion and Reclamation by a vote of 12 to 3. 

Mr. President, on April 24, 1926, the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation reported favorably S. 3331, entitled, “A 
bill to provide for the construction of works for the protection 
and development of the Lower Colorado River Basin, for the 
approval of the Colorado River Compact, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

* Protection” and “development” are terms of correct im- 
port as applied to conditions along the lower section of the 
Colorado River. The valleys of that region need protection 
from destructive floods; they need development through the 
fructifying processes of irrigation. The Colorado is at once 
their menace and their hope of reclamation. 


COLORADO RIVER 


The Colorado River has a total length of 1,750 miles. It has 
its source in the high mountains of Colorado and Wyoming. 
It flows through those States and the States of Utah, Arizona, 
Nevada, and California. Grossing the boundary line between 


| the United States and Mexico, it flows 100 miles through the 





latter country and discharges into the Gulf of California. 

The Colorado is the third largest river in the United States. 
Its drainage basin has an area of approximately 244,000 square 
miles. Its annual water supply amounts approximately to 


| 21,725,000 acre-feet. 


The river is subject to striking variations in flow, both 
annual and seasonal. While its discharge at Yuma averages 
nearly 17,000,000 acre-feet per annum, it may be as high as 
25,000,000 acre-feet in one year, or as low as 9,000,000 acre-feet 
in another year. The seasonal variation is even more marked. 
In June and July, when the river is in flood from the melting 
snows on the high mountains of its upper reaches, the flow, 
at times, is as high as 200,000 cubic feet per second. In August, 
September, and October the flow subsides. On September 11, 


| 1924, it was less than 1,300 cubie feet per second. 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


Imperial Valley is located in the extreme southeastern part 
of California. It is bounded on the south by the Mexican line 
and on the east by the Colorado River. On the American side 
a range of sand hills lies between the river channel and the 
valley floor. On the Mexican side the river, flowing in a gen- 
eral southwesterly direction, actually rides on a ridge of silt 
deposited by its own waters and standing many feet above the 
surrounding country. The surface of the ground, including the 
land in Mexico and the United States, slopes to the west and 
north, away from the river. The valley floor is all of a lower 
elevation than the river channel and is from 50 to 250 feet 
below sea level. 
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Centurles ago Imperial Valley was the northerly end of the 
Gulf of California. Its rescue from the sea was the beneficent 
achievement of the river which now threatens its destruction. 
The Colorado carries an immense quantity of silt. This is 
estimated to amount to more than 100,000 acre-feet per annum. 
In the course of a very long time the river built up a huge 
delta from this material across the Gulf of California, leaving 
what is now Imperial Valley as an inland lake. Finally, 
through the slow process of evaporation, this lake disappeared, 
leaving « saucer-shaped valley with the river flowing in shift- 
ing channels around its rim to the east and south until it finds 
it. way into the Gulf. 

The pioneer settlers, who a quarter of a century ago under- 
took to reclaim this valley from its original desert state, turned 
to the Colorado River for the only available water supply to 
irrigate their farms. They selected a diversion point on the 
Aincrican side, but, in order to circumvent the sand hills to 


which L referred, they were forced to build their canal through 
Mexico for a distance of 60 miles. 
FLOODS 


When the work of reclamation began it soon became apparent 
that the same river that supplied the water needed by the 
farmers would be a constantly increasing menace to the in- 
habitants of the valley. From the Mexican side came the 
danger of overflow through the breaking of the river banks in 
times of flood. This danger grew with the gradual building up 
of the bed of the stream by the deposits of silt. The problem 
of providing protective works was enormously complicated by 
the fact that such works must be built and maintained in 
Mexico. Levyees were constructed by the people of the valley 
in un effort to hold the river in its course as it flowed through 
Mexico, but against its whirling, rushing floods these works, 
built of necessity from the unstable material of the locality, 
could give but partial and temporary protection. 

In 1905 the river broke from its channel in Mexico, dissi- 
pated the levees and dikes, flowed into Imperial Valley, and 
overwhelmed thousands of acres of producing land, thus form- 
ing what is known as Salton Sea, with an area of some 3800 
sguare miles. It took two years to close this break. The bed 
of the river channel, as the result of annual silt deposits, is 
now 15 feet higher than it was when the flood of 1905 occurred. 
Levees are constantly being undermined, breaks are ever ocecur- 
ring. Every summer when the river is in flood the people in 
that valley live in fear that its waters will get beyond control 
and carry destruction to the homes and farms of the adjacent 
region. Only by the greatest vigilance and the expenditure of 
large sums of money on protective works have the people of 
Imperial Valley been able to avert other disasters similar but 
vastly more terrible. 

Imperial Valley contains a population of between 60,000 and 
70,000, a half dozen well-built cities, over 400,000 acres of 
cultivated farms, $100,000,000 of property values, which have 
been created in the space of a little over 20 years, and all the 
improvements of a modern community. All this is under a 
constant menace of destruction from the floods of a rebellious 
and treacherous river. 

On the 12th day of June last when the flow of the river was 
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sipp! River and its tributaries. These have represented qi- 
rect and unreimbursed outlays, but they have been regarded 
as appropriate and necessary, and the Nation as a whole has 
gained by the added security extended to the regions subject 
to these floods. 

If the Colorado River breaks from its unstable bed and 
flows into this valley the waters will have no outlet. A flood 
there is not like a flood on the Mississippi where, in time, 
the water subsides. There it means prolonged inundation 
from which evaporation is the only deliverance. Here, mani- 
festly, is a job which can only be done by the National Goy- 
ernment and one which after years of investigation demands 
prompt action for the protection of life and property. 

I venture to say that if a section of the size of Imperial 
Valley, populated by a like number of people, but lying in an 
Eastern State, were subject to flood danger similar to that 
threatening that valley, action would be taken by the Congress 
for its relief within a month. Unfortunately, Imperial Valley 
lies far distant from the centers of population, and appeals 
in its behalf must be addressed largely to those whose knowl- 


| edge of its problems and its dangers must come from hearsay 


65,000 second-feet at Yuma it broke through the levee built | 


by the Imperial irrigation district in Mexico for the protec- 
tion of Imperial Valley, cutting a gap 600 feet wide and dis- 
charging half the river flow through the breach. In less 
than a week the flood had attained its peak, 73,000 second-feet, 
the break had increased to 1,200 feet, and the discharge 
through the gap had reached 45,000 second-feet. 
Comparatively speaking, this flood was but a small affair, 
as floods go in the lower Colorado, and no harm resulted to 
the people of Imperial Valley, and yet their hearts were 
appalled at the ery “The levee has broken.” If, instead of 
only 65,000 second-feet, this flood had reached 150,000 or 
200,000 second-feet, as sometimes occurs on the lower Colo- 


evidence. Most significant is it that no responsible executive 
official of the Government who has ever investigated the con- 
ditions of that valley on the ground has failed to go on record 
in favor of prompt and immediate steps for its relief. No 
one knowing the dangers of that valley is willing to assume 
responsibility for delay in providing the protection it so 
urgently needs, 

Conditions along the delta built by silt deposits from the 
waters of the stream and upon which it rides as it approaches 
the Gulf are highly suggestive of danger to the people of Im- 
perial Valley. When this section first became known to Ameri- 
cans there existed three natural depressions across this delta, in 
any one of which the river might find its way to the Gulf. 
One of these ran almost due south from Yuma, and is gener- 
ally known as the old river channel. By 1906 this channel 
had become completely filled with silt, so that the river, 
forced from its accustomed bed, took its course westerly in 
a second depression into Voleano Lake region. There it ran 
until about 1920, when that channel also became completely 
filled with silt. Then by artificial means and at large expetse 
the river was turned into the third and last remaining de- 
pression, known as the Pescadaro River. 

Estimates vary as to the length of time {t will take for the 
river to fill its present channel. Some say six or seven years; 
some say 20 years. All agree that it is only a matter of 
time until this channel also shall be filled. When that time 
comes the river is bound to turn into Imperial Valley unless 
an artificial channel is made in the delta, through which its 
course “will be directed to the Guif. An artificial channel 
would mean a staggering cost. And that is not all. Such a 
channel would have to be built in a foreign country, and there 
is no certainty that Mexico would ever permit this Government 
or its representatives to enter upon its territory for that pur- 
pose. By prompt action the necessity for constructing this 
channel, which will be highly expensive and, at best, will be 
able to held the river but a few years, may be avoided. 

Two years ago Secretary of the Interior Work, in reporting 
to Congress respecting the Colorado River, very aptly said: 

The Colorado River has been under observation, survey, and study, 
and the subject of reports to Congress since the close of the Civil 
War. More than $350,000 have been expended by the Bureau of 
Reclamation since the Kinkaid Act of May 18, 1920. More than 


| $2,000,000 have been expended by other agencies of the Government. 


rado, no human effort or contrivance could have kept the | 


waters of the river out of Imperial Valley, and its sub- 


mergence and destruction would have been chronicled among | 


the great catastrophes of this country. 


Other valleys of the lower Colorado also greatly need pro- | 
tection from its high-water flows, including Yuma and Parker, | 
in Arizona, and Palo Verde and Needles, in California. All | 
these have suffered from its terrible floods; all are concerned | 


with Imperial and Coachella Valleys in the solution of its 
mighty problems, 

Congress is familiar with the loss of life and the damage 
to property ever being wrought by the great watercourses of 
the country when in flood. Ever has it been ready to extend 


| 
} 
| 
| 


The time has arrived when the Government should decide whether it 
will proceed to convert this natural menace into a national resource. 


IRRIGATION IN MEXICO AND WATER SHORTAGE 


Less obvious and spectacular than the flood danger of Im- 
perial Valley, but not less serious in consequence, is the ever- 
present danger of water shortage, a danger which because of 
a very peculiar situation respecting Mexican developments be- 
comes worse each year. At the present moment irrigation of 
new lands in Mexico is actually taking place at the expense of 
lands previously reclaimed and irrigated in the United States. 

Water and water alone makes Imperial Valley possible. 
From one source and one source alone may water be obtained 
for its use, and that source is the Colorado River. 

Water from that river is the very lifeblood of the valley; the 
canal by which that water is delivered is its jugular vein. 
Once that canal is severed the valley is doomed, its develop- 
ment must come to an end, and its productive lands must return 
to their original desert state. 

As required by Mexican law, the canal in Mexico for supply- 


financial aid to guard against the havoc thus brought about. | ing Imperial Valley is owned by a Mexican corporation, which 
‘Tremendous sums of money have been expended on the Missis- | in turn is controlled by the Imperial irrigation district. This 
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Mexican corporation operates the canal in Mexico under a com 
cession, by the terms of which “ one-half of the volume of water 
passing through the canal” may be withdrawn for the irriga- 
tion of lands in that country. Whether this language means 


one-half of the yearly volume or one-half of the day-by-day | 
flow is a matter of serious dispute between American and Mexi- 


can interests. If it is subject to the latter construction, the 
situation of Imperial Valley is bad enough. If to the former. it 
is intolerable. As in all probability this dispute will in time 
be resolved by Mexican courts, there is ground for grave appre- 
hension lest the former interpretation be the one adopted and 
enforced, 

The Imperial diversion from the Colorado is the last diver- 
sion on the river. Only such water as is left after trrigators in 
Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado have satisfied their requirements 
reaches the canal. During the low-water period of the river 
this amount is gradually lessened as irrigated areas in these 
States increase in extent. While this diminution of flow from 
increased irrigation in the upper States is of graye significance 
it is as nothing compared with the seriousness of extending the 
area of irrigated lands in Mexico. 

The evidence submitted to the committee showed the irrl- 
gated acreage under the linperial Canal in Imperial Valley and 
in Mexico during the past 18 years as follows: 


SS — Se 
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United 


Year States Mexico | Total 
! 
LODE... vicincbachee wey peanequesenyhsospeenteatinien 141, 030 | 6, 935 147, 965 
Salis os. atveinaiesttiosiectitilldeataiknaan des iusestsdekenemenataideene ! 160, 470 | 9, 051 169, 521 
SO ebb dink acne ceeptelaeetne 181, 191 | 14, 920 160, 111 
198) 6 cccsenmcnsndacserssnmecsdsaldnusemenuses {| 201, 782 14, 953 216, 735 
TE csthansndcnbebaptnbbcersncetndeseimeeh 220, 511 21,599 242, 110 
Is neat iea ad acid 242, 036 | 33, 761 275, 797 
FONG, th. chhbbdenndatinsiacmadssstecotenes | 277,232 39, 600 | 316, 832 
1915 oii dhtichscalan iis Si Reade Rieteloncale 293, 534 | 41, 000 334, 534 
SU éa\chaneecomiubduninskermbiiees>seeilincmads 308, 009 67, 500 375, 509 
°F SS i A A a A 344,200| 77,500 421, 700 
DO a es : 367, 020 | 118, 530 485, 550 
igo eaten qetnsintenee Siporaionnsitcil on 413, 440 | 136, 580 | 550, 020 
a alta ini | 414, 720 | 190, 000 604, 720 
FI a 6 cent RO ean dinadionadadtnaddinn site 410, 070 | 120, 000 | 530, 070 
FORE) 6 ssh Batibdodbaridssnbiecttbucéstiandinbmbes 413, 400 | 150, 000 563, 400 
Te ss ee ee pinintliieiite ' 415, 000 180, 000 595, 000 
1W24 anon anna nanan n= anna e ea =n 22 = 2-------} 413, 832 185, 022 | 508, 854 
BS Sas chetines teed tnbwancnibwan wa-------] ' 400, 000 217, 000 617, 000 


1 Estimated. 


Tt will be noted that in 1908 there were actually irrigated in 
Imperial Valley from the canal running through Mexico 141,000 
acres of land. This acreage increased gradually until 1919, 
when it reached, in round figures, 415,000. Since that time the 
irrigated acreage in Imperial Valley has stood approximately 
at that figure. 

The irrigated acreage in Mexico in 1908 was but 7,000. By 
1919 it had increased to 136,580. Since that time, while the 
irrigated acreage in Imperial Valley has practically stood still, 
the irrigated acreage in Mexico has increased from 136,580 to 
217,000, or 60 per cent. 

In other words, in 1908 the irrigated acreage in Mexico was 
5 per cent of that in Imperial Valiey; in 1919 it was over 
32 per cent; and in 1925 it was over 50 per cent. 

The irrigation of lands in the United States and in Mexico 
under the Imperial Canal has passed the point of safety as far 
as Imperial Valley is concerned. Under present conditions, in- 
cluding low-water flow, any increase of the acreage in Mexico— 
and it is rapidly increasing—must be attended by a correspond- 
ing decrease in the United States, until the irrigated acreage 
in Mexico shall at least equal that in the United States, 

In November, 1925, M. G. Dowd, superintendent of the Im- 
perial irrigation district, testified before the Senate Irrigation 
Committee as follows: 


The water shortage experienced last year was more severe and of 
longer duration than any other in the history of the valley. * * * 

On the 4th day of August * * ®* the entire flow of the river 
was diverted to our canal. From that day until the 16th of October, 
or for 74 days—except for a few hours on August 31 when the sand 
dam broke—the river below the dam was dry. 

The flow of the river into our canal was 6,900 second-feet on the 
4th of August, gradually decreasing during the remainder of the month 
to a “winimum of 2,900 second-feet on the 31st. During September the 
decrease continued until the 11th, on which day it was but 1,295 
second-feet, the lowest discharge ever of record for the Colorado 
River. © © © 


Proceeding, he said: 

I have made a comparison of the daily discharge of the Colorado 
River at Yuma for the years 1910 to 1923, inclusive, with the amount 
required to supply the acreage being irrigated in the United States and 

ia 
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| Mexico this year, to determine how much of the time we would have 
been short of water during those years on the basis of the present 
} demand, 

I find that for January we would have been short 4 days in 1923; 
for August 8 days in 1913, 10 in 1915, and 5 In 1919; for September 
7 days in 1910, 5 in 1913, 25 im 1915, 8 in 1918, 15 in 1919, and 2 in 
1922; and for October 2 days in 1922. 


The witness, speaking of the extension of irrigation in Mexico 
and its effect on the water supply of Imperial Valley, said: 
Well, this year’s crop report shows 17,000 (meaning 217,000) acres, 


and plans are now nearly completed to irrigate an additional 100,000 
acres. + 


There Is no question but that even with the present irrigated acreage 
in Mexico the area now in crop in the United States is larger than it 
should be, if losses are to be avoided from water shortages during the 
low flow of the river. Mexico bas been using for several years past 
more than one-half of the water diverted from the river for benefictal 
use during July and August. As an example, take those two months 
for the present year: During July we delivered 144,236 acre-feet to 
users in Mexico and 117,589 acre-feet to users in the United States; 
during August the respective amounts were 139,292 and 102,442 acre- 
feet. With the additional 100,000 acres mentioned above, Mexico will 

acquire half the water diverted during longer periods of the low flow 


| 
| Concluding, Mr. Dowd said: 
| 


of the river, increasing the frequency and length of water shortages. 
This means that there will be that much less available for the lands 
in the United States than was the case heretofore during these periods 
when the acreage across the line was not large enough to demand 
half the water for any great length of time. 


This shows a grave and discouraging situation for Imperial 
Valley, but it threatens even to become worse. While the irri- 
gated acreage in Imperial Valley, by reason of the limitation of 
low water, practically has stood still since 1919, and the irri- 
gated acreage in Mexico has iricreased 60 per cent in six years, 
landowners in Mexico have demanded water from the canal to 
irrigate an additional 100,000 acres this year, or an increase of 

| 46 per cent over their acreage of last year. 

| Under the restriction of low water in the river the Imperial 
Canal has already reached the limit of its ability to serve. It 
is now supplying water for approximately 617,000 acres, includ- 
ing 400,000 acres in Imperial Valley and 217,000 acres in 
Mexico. If the irrigated acreage in Mexico shall be increased 
by 100,000 acres, then an enforced decrease of irrigation, in a 
corresponding amount, in Imperial Valley must result. 

Furthermore, should the Mexican concession be construed to 
allow Mexican lands to take one-half of the water carried by 
the canal each year, then these lands, having first chance at the 
water, might take all of it while the river is low and Imperial 
Valley be left to take its half while the river is high. 

Imperial Valley thus faces the intolerable situation of having 
its sole water supply under the jurisdiction of a foreign coun- 
try and its use of water for all purposes at the mercy of land- 
owners in that country. If there should be wrongful interfer- 
ence in Mexico with the canal or water supply, the people of 
the valley would have no recourse for their protection short of 
force, except the doubtful remedy of an appeal to the authori- 
ties and courts of the Republic of Mexico. 

The requirement of the Mexican concession that one-half of 
the water shall be subject to use on Mexican lands is the price 
of the privilege to convey water from an American river 
through Mexican territory for irrigation and domestic uses in 
Imperial Valley. And who are the beneficiaries of this exac- 
tion? Are they citizens of the Republic of Mexico? Are they 
Mexican farmers who are engaged in establishing homes for 
themselves and their families? They are not citizens or resi- 
dents of that country, as you might surmise, but they are 
citizens and residents of the United States. They are a small 
group of American capitalists, headed by Harry Chandler, mil- 
lionaire proprietor of the Los Angeles Times. These men have 
secured Mexican land concessions, amounting to more than 
800,000 acres, near the Imperial Canal, and are seeking through 
use of American waters for the reclamation of their princely 
holdings to enrich themselves at the expense of development 
which should take place in Imperial Valley and other sections 
of this country. They are creating out of American water vast 
wealth untaxable in this country. With this water they are 
enabled to compete with the farmers of this country, and thus 
increase the difficuities confronting American agriculture. 

A recent laudatory article concerning Mr. Chandler, appear- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post, written evidently at his 
request, says: 

After toying advantageously with large slices of land in the Imperial 
Valley, Calif., Chandler and k!s friends acquired 862,000 acres of sand 
and scenery just south of the Mexican border and started to turn it 
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into something besides a source of thirst and sand storms, He and 
his associates have built the town of Calexico, which is divided by an 
imaginary line and cn immigration station from the Mexican town 
of Mexicali. More than 3,000 miles of irrigation ditches have been 
dug on these 862,000 acres, and seme 200,000 acres are under culti- 
vation and producing millions of dollars worth of cotton each year, 


Again, the article proceeds: 

When Harry Chandler speaks, the ears of governors, Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and financiers protrude nervously and flap attentively or 
apprehensively in the balmy California air. 


May his voice be unheard and unheeded here. 

Floods, low-water flow, and Mexican control of the Imperial 
Valley water supply are the outstanding features of the unfor- 
tunate situation which inspired the pending bill for the pro- 
tection and development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 
This bill is designed to meet that situation and to afford the 
remedy which is so urgently demanded. 

DAM AND RESERVOIR 

The central feature of the proposed project will be an im- 
mense storage dam located in Boulder or Black Canyon. Re- 
garding this dam, the report of the committee says: 


The magnitude of the proposed Boulder Canyon Dam can only be 
appreciated by comparison with present existing works of like charac- 
ter. The bighest dams now in existence stand from 250 to 850 fect 
above bedrock, while the Boulder Canyon Dam will consist of a solid 
concrete structure towering 550 feet above its foundations and braced 
between solid rock walls. Some of the great reservoirs in the world 
are the Assuan, of Egypt, with 1,865,000 acre-feet capacity; the Ele- 
phant Butte, of New Mexico and our Reclamation Service, with 
2,868,000 acre-feet capacity; and the Gatun Lake on the Panama 
Canal, with 4,410,000 capacity, while the proposed Boulder Canyon 
storage will bave approximately 26,000,000 acre-feet. If we assume 
the District of Columbia as a reservoir site and use the total area of 
the District for the storage of an amount of water which will be 
stored by this project, the District would be covered to a depth of 535 
fect, ot within 20 feet of the height of the Washington Monument. tf 
the land alone of the District were thus utilized for the waters stored 
by the Boulder Dam, the water would be upon the District 677 feet 
deep, or 120 feet higher than the Washington Monument. 


Other interesting details concerning this dam may be added: 

It will cost approximately $41,500,000. 

It will take approximately seven years to build. 

It will impound the entire flow of the Colorado River for 18 
months. 

It will protect Imperial, Coachella, Yuma, Palo Verde, and 
other smaller valleys from the annual floods of the river. 

It will save many hundreds of thousands of dollars a year in 
expenditures for flood protection. 

It will save more than a million dollars a year to the farmers 
in combating silt in their irrigation systems. 

It will regulate the river flow and remove the difficulty of 
water shortage. 

It will provide a dependable water supply for 550,000 acres in 
the United States now irrigated from the river. 

It will provide an adequate and dependable water supply for 
more than a million acres of new lands in Arizona, California, 
and Nevada. 

It will solve the problem of domestic water supplies for the 
cities of southern California. 

It will be the greatest conservator of national resources ever 
constructed. 

It would require 800 years for the silt held back by the dam 
to fill the reservoir and 100 years before the silt would seri- 
ously affect its utility if no other dams were built above tv 
share this burden. It is reasonable to anticipate that there 
will be no other dams built immediately on the river above, 
particularly for power purposes, with the result that many 
centuries must elapse even before the silt deposits would seri- 
ously impair the storage value of the reservoir. 


ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


Storage, however, will only afford partial solution of the 
problems of Imperial Valley. So long as the canal by which 
water is carried to that valley extends through Mexico, for 
every acre-foot of water stored for the relief of Imperial 
Valley another acre-foot must be stored at the expense of 
American interests for the use of Mexican lands. It is clear, 
therefore, that the bill, in addition to authorizing the con- 
struction of a storage dam, must provide for the delivery of 
water therefrom to Imperial Valley lands through a canal 
located entirely within the United States. The pending bill 
contains such a provision and thus affords a complete plan 
for the work of protectien and development contemplated. It 
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requires the construction of an all-American canal. Regarding 
this canal, it may be said: 

It will be approximatelv 50 miles long. 

It will be entirely within the United States. 

It will start from Laguna Dam, 12 miles above Yuma. 

It will serve Imperial and Coachella Valleys in California. 

It will add 500,000 acres of rich producing land to the 
present irrigated areas of these valleys. 

It will conserve the waters of the Colorado River now 
wasted. 

It will utilize within the United States the water saved by 
the Boulder Dam. F 

It will comply with the contract of Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict with the Secretary of the Interior for the construction 
of an all-American canal to serve Imperial Valley. 

It will make possible homes and farms for 10,000 or more 
ex-service men and women. 

It will restore property values of the valley now depressed 
by the specter of flcods and Mexican control. 

It will serve a vast territory where profitable irrigation is 
a demonstrated success, and where crop production involves 
but little competition with other parts of the country 

It will afford valuable opportunities for power development. 

It will, through water sales to old and new lands, and the 
disposal of power or power rights on the canal, repay within 
a reasonable period all Government advances for its construc- 
tion, 

The American land speculators in Mexico are deeply con- 
cerned in seeing storage provided on the river for their benefit 
and without expense to them, but they are bitterly opposed to 
this bill. Why? Because, first, as advocates of special private 
interests, they do not want a high dam on the river built and 
operated by the Government. Such a dam would mean great 
power possibilities owned by the Government, and they want 
the private companies and not the Government to own and 
control the power resources of the river. 

And then they are opposed to an all-American canal. Stor- 
age, with the present canal to supply Imperial Valley, would 
enable them to gain their coveted millions through reclamation 
of their Mexican holdings at the expense of development in this 
country. On the other hand, storage, with the all-American 
canal, would liberate Imperial Valley from Mexican domina- 
tion and give that valley an abundant and dependable water 
supply. Besides that, it would make possible the reclamation 
of an immense acreage of new lands in that section, including 
nearly 200,000 acres belonging to the Government, all without 
paying tribute to this group of American landowners in the 
Republic of Mexico. 

It is quite likely that from time to time some of you 
will hear specious pleas that the development proposed by this 
bill is all wrong; that the Government should build a mere 
flood-control dam on the lower Colorado; and that the river 
should be developed by the power companies with storage to 
be provided as an incident to the construction of their works. 

The source of these pleas will not be difficult to find. They 
will not come from those who are concerned for the interests 
of this Government or for the proper development of the 
resources of this country. It will be found that these pleas are 
urged or inspired by American landowners who want no project 
on the lower Colorado that will interfere with the reclamation 
of their lands by means of the waters of that river. I count it 
among the chief merits of the pending bill that it was not 
drawn to please these land speculators in a foreign country 
but is designed solely to promote the development of American 
interests and protect the lives and property of American citizens 
in this country. I 

Delay in applying the waters of the river to American uses 
benefits no one but the irrigators of Mexican lands. They are 
not standing still. While we linger over the problem of how 
to conserve and utilize the water that belongs to us, they with 
feverish haste are appropriating that water in increasing quan- 
tities to the reclamation of new lands in Mexico. 

The possible effect on American rights and interests of con- 
tinued extension of Mexican irrigation from Colorado River 
waters should be carefully considered in the light of the Colo- 
rado River compact. Already a sharp difference of opinion is 
developing among engineers as to whether the allocation of 
water to the lower basin States under that compact will be 
sufficient for their reasonable requirements. If it shall prove 
inadequate, a struggle, triangular in character, for a water 
supply from the lower Colorado is bound to result. One party 
to that struggle will be the group of American landowners in 
Mexico. Another will be a number of cities on the Pacific 
coast which are being forced to go to the Colorado River 
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for a domestic water supply. 
gation interests in the lower Colorado River basin. 

These American landowners in Mexico are now busily pre- 
paring themselves for such a struggle. They perceive the 
advantage of prior possession, even though without right, and 
are bringing their lands under irrigation with the utmost 
expedition. 

The addition of 100,000 acres to the irrigated area in Mexico, 
as planned by them, may not of itself be regarded as an event 
of great moment, but when expressed in terms of American 
needs and American opportunities it becomes highly significant. 

Under present conditions such increase of Mexican use will 
mean that 100,000 acres in Arizona, Nevada, and California 
valleys along the Colorado River will be deprived of water for 
their development. It will mean the diversion of sufficient 


The third will represent the irri- | 
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water to foreign use to supply the domestic needs of 3,000,000 | 


people in this country. Nearly 2,000,000 dwell in cities in 
southern California which need additional water for domestic 
purposes. So rapid is their growth that in less than 10 years 
their population will increase to 3,000,000. These cities are 
planning to go to the Colorado River for the water they need. 
They are preparing to bond themselves for $150,000,000 or 
more to build the necessary works to divert and deliver that 
water. There is no other source from which they can secure 
the supply they need. Notwithstanding this grave situation, 
the opportunity of these American cities to obtain from an 
American river the water they require is being seriously 
jeopardized by the continued diversion of its waters for the 
development of lands in the Republic of Mexico. 
OWNERSHIP OF THB WATERERS OF THE COLORADO RIVER 

The Colorado is an American river in ownership as well as 
in origin, and Mexico and its lands have no right, legal or equi- 
table, or by virtue of any treaty, to its waters. By the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo Mexico ceded to the United States the 
territory west of the Rio Grande and north of the southern 
boundary of New Mexico. The Colorado, like the Rio Grande, 
flows in part entirely within the United States and in part 
constitutes the boundary between the United States and Mexico. 
The treaty made no attempt to reserve in favor of Mexico or 
her citizens any right or restraint with respect to the use of 
water from either stream for irrigation or domestic purposes 
in the United States. 

In 1895 Judson Harmon, Attorney General of the United 

States, rendered an official opinion on the respective rights of 
the two countries in the waters of the Rio Grande. It is found 
in volume 21, page 274, of the Opinions of the Attorney Gen- 
erals. 
Grande would, of course, by reason of similarity of conditions 
be applicable as well to the Colorado. 
opinion, which accurately reflects the statements of the Attor- 
ney General, contains these propositions: 


The taking of water for irrigation from the Rio Grande above the 
point where it ceases to be entirely within the United States and be- 
comes the boundary between the United States and Mexico is not pro- 
hibited by said treaty. 


The rules, principles, and precedents of international law {mpose 


no duty or obligation upon the United States of denying to its inhabl- | 


tants the use of the water of that part of the Rio Grande lying entirely 
within the United States although such use results in reducing the 
volume of water in the river below the point where it ceases to be en- 
tirely within the United States. 

The fact that there is not enough water in the Rio Grande for the 
use of the inhabitants of both countries for trrigation purposes does 


The views of the Attorney General regarding the Rio | 


The syllabus of the. 


not give Mexico the right to subject the United States to the burden | 
of arresting its development and denying to its inhabitants the use | 


of a provision which nature has supplied entirely within its own terri- 
tory. The recognition of such a right is entirely inconsistent with 
the sovereignty of the United States over its national domain. 


Attorney General Harmon stated: 


ereignty of every nation, as against all others, within its own ter- 
ritory. 


In support of this proposition the Attorney General quoted 
from the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in Schooner Ex- 
change v. McFadden (7 Cranch, p. 136), as follows: 


The jurisdiction of the Nation within its own territory is necessarily 
exclusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no limitation not imposed 
by itself. Any restriction upon it, deriving validity from an external 
source, would imply a diminution of its sovereignty to the extent of 
the restriction and an investment of that sovereignty to the same ex- 
tent in that power which could impose such restriction. 

All exceptions, therefore, to the full and complete power of a 
nation within its own territories must be traced up to the consent of 
the nation itself. They can flow from no other legitimate source. 
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The American landowners in Mexico, who are using the 
waters of the Colorado, know that their appropriations create 
no rights as against this country. They do not dispute the 
soundness of the Harmon opinion, but they hope by taking 
these waters for their lands to lay the basis for an allocation 
of rights thereto under some future treaty between the two 
nations. 

Such an allocation of water for foreign use could only be at 
the expense of development in our country. It would mean a 
permanent loss of wealth and opportunity for our own citizens 
brought about by indifference and inaction in the protection of 
our natural resources. In view of this fact the Government 
should act without further delay in providing for the utilization 
of the waters of the Colorado in the United States and thus 
reduce to a minimum the encroachment on that resource for the 
benefit of Mexican interests. 


COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 


The pending bill, viewed in the light of the potential benefits 
that may be expected to flow froni its passage, is entitled to the 
support of every one of the seven Colorado River basin States. 
It will approve the Colorado River compact, signed by the rep- 
resentatives of these States at Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 24, 
1922. It will authorize the compact to be put into effect by 
and for at least six of these States, including California. It 
provides that nothing shall be done in connection with the 
project described in the bill until the States of California, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming shall have 
approved the Colorado River compact and consented to its being 
made binding as a six-State pact. 

Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming have 
accepted the compact unconditionally as a six-State agreement, 
and California unquestionably will give like acceptance upon the 
passage of this bill. The approval of the compact as to these 
States will, however, not have the effect of debarring the State 
of Arizona from approving and becoming a party toit. Neither 
will it affect her freedom to accept or reject it, as may seem 
best to her people. 

The Colorado River compact had its inception in the desire 
of the upper basin States to secure and reserve for themselves 
sufficient water from that stream to care for their future devel- 
opment. Their people believed that the existing law of appro- 
priation giving priority of water rights, without regard to State 
lines, stood in their way. Under that law they feared that the 
lower States, through more rapid development, might acquire 
an undue share of the waters of the stream. Their apprehen- 
sion on this point was justifled by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Wyoming v. Colorado (259 U. S, 
419), 

Accordingly they decided to seek the protection they needed 
through contract in the form of an interstate agreement, and 
the Colorado River compact was the result. They want that 
compact approved and made effective as soon as possible. The 
enactment of this bill into law, by laying the basis for a six- 
State pact, will, in my judgment, provide the surest and 
quickest way to bring about the approval of the Colorado River 
compact by all seven of the interested States. 


INTEREST OF ARIZONA AND NEVADA IN PROPOSED STORAGA 


Of the total Colorado River water supply (21,725,000 acre- 
feet), Arizona contributes 3,850,000 acre-feet, or 18 per cent, 
and Nevada 75,000 acre-feet, or 0.3 per cent. 

Of Arizona’s contribution of 8,850,000 acre-feet to the river 
supply, only 1,100,000 acre-feet, or 5 per cent, reaches the river 
above the site of the proposed dam. All of Nevada’s contribu- 
tion reaches the river above such site. 

The remaining 2,750,000 acre-feet of Arizona’s contribution 
reaches the river below the dam site, and so would not be avail- 
able for storage under this project. 

Besides, of this 2,750,000 acre-feet, more than 90 per cent 


The fundamental principle of international lat is the absolute sovy- | Comes from the Gila River system, which discharges into the 


river at Yuma, and is, or will be, entirely used for irrigation 


| within the State of Arizona. 


The contributions of Arizona and Nevada, respectively, to the 
proposed storage, if available and if divided in proportion to 


| such contributions, will only provide for the irrigation of 250,000 





acres in Arizona and 20,000 acres in Nevada. 

The facts I have recited should be remembered in appraising 
the benefits which may be expected to accrue to Arizona and 
Nevada from the proposed storage. A dam at Boulder or 
Black Canyon would be located partly in Arizona and partly 
in Nevada. Regarding the storage created by such dam, it 
may be said: 

It will provide for the irrigation of approximately 75,000 


acres of new lands in Nevada and approximately 600,000 acres 
of new lands in Arizona. 


————— 
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It will meet the needs of the Yuma, Parker, and Mojave 
projects in Arizona for a more abundant water supply. 

It will provide for the extension of the Yuma and Parker 
projects and protect those projects from the annual floods of 
the river. 

it will establish a source of cheap power for the develop- 
meut of mines and the extension of commercial and industrial 
activities in the States of Arizona and Nevada. 


INCIDENTAL FEATURES OF PROJECT 


The project contemplated by the bill embraces three main 
features, to wit, a high dam at Boulder, or Black Canyon, an 
all-American canal for the benefit of lands in Imperial Valley 
and adjacent sections, and a hydroelectric power plant at the 
dam. The main purpose of the dam is to provide for flood 
control and reclamation. Inecldentally, however, the storage 
thus created will enable the Government to meet the demands 
of a large number of cities in southern California for a much- 
needed domestic water supply and will give rise to immense 
power possibilities. 

DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY 


Cities In Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Riverside, Orange, 
and San Diego Counties, in southern California, owing to a 
very large and rapid increase of population, are feeling the 
necessity of seeking additional water supplies for the domestic 
needs of their inhabitants. Investigations have shown that 
about 1,500 second-feet, or about 1,000,000 acre-feet per annum, 
of water will be required for these communities, and that the 
only possible source is the Colorado River. Among these cities 
is Los Angeles, having a population of more than 1,000,000, 
The people of that city have already authorized a bond issue 
of $2,000,000 for preliminary investigation and construction. 

In order to carry through this great water project it is pro- 
posed to incorporate the interested citles and communities 
into a municipal district and to build an aqueduct 260 miles 
in length tapping the river at some convenient point below 
Black Canyon. The estimated cost of this aqueduct is 
$150,000,000. Owing to the topography of the country the 
water will not flow by gravity from the diversion works on 
the river to the cities to be supplied, but it will be necessary 
to lift the water by pumping 1,400 feet in order to pass an 
intervening mountain range. For this purpose, electrical 
energy, amounting approximately to 50,000 horsepower at first, 
and when the aqueduct is operated to full capacity, a greatly 
increased amount will be required. 

Large storage is necessary in order that these citles may 
obtain the water they need for domestic use from the Colo- 
rado River. It will impound the flood waters of the river 
which now go to waste and thus provide a supply in excess 
of irrigation requirements. It will also desilt the river flow 
and thus make the water fit for domestic use. 

The needs of these cities for domestic water and for power 
for pumping operations will afford a source of revenue worthy 
of consideration in working out the financial features of the 
project described in the bill, 

POWER 


The bill would authorize the Secretary of the Interior, in addi- 
tion to the dam and the all-American canal, to construct a plant 
ut the dam for the generation of electrical energy from the 
water discharged from the reservoir. It would authorize him to 
operate such plant and sell the product at rates or charges 
which, with revenue from sales of water, will produce an income 
sufficient to repay to the Government the entire cost of the dam, 
canul, and plant, with 4 per cent interest and expenses, within 
50 years. 

The bill, however, does not make it mandatory upon the Secre- 
tary to build or operate the plant. It authorizes him in his dis- 
cretion, having built the plant, to lease the same as a whole or 
by units. It further provides that instead of building the plant 
he may lease for 50 years the right to utilize power heads at the 
dam for the development of electrical energy. The bill contem- 
plates and provides that, whatever method the Secretary may 
adopt for utilizing the power possibilities at the dam, charges 
shall be imposed which will tnsure full return of the Goyern- 
ment’s advances, with interest and expenses within the period 
stated. 

The evidence submitted to the committee made it very clear 
that power and power rights at the dam would command a ready 
market at charges which would fully meet the financial require- 
ments of the project. -Within feasible transmission distances 
from the proposed site are cities and communities in southern 
California, Arizona, and Nevada where power is and will be 
needed in large and rapidly increasing amounts by both public 
and private distributing agencies. 
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In compliance with the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Interior, provision is made in the bill for advance determi- 
nation of the willingness and ability of the adjacent markets to 
insure the required revenue for the project. This provision 
reads; 


Before any money is appropriated or any construction work done 
or contracted for the Secretary of the Interior shall make provision 
for revenues, by contract or otherwise, in accordance with the pro 
visions of this act, adequate in his Judgment, to insure payment of all 
expenses of operation and maintenance of said works incurred by the 
United States and the repayment within 50 years from the date of the 
completion of the project of all amounts advanced to the fund under 
subdivision (b) of section 2, together with interest thereon, 


The magnitude and significance of the power feature of this 
stupendous project is correctly indicated by a paragraph in the 
committee’s report, which says: 

The hydroelectric power which will be generated from the con- 
templated new work will equal 550,000 firm horsepower continuously 
with a 1,000,000-horsepower installed capacity—a capacity equal to 
the total capacity of all the Niagara plants now operating, an installed 
capacity 50 per cent greater than Muscle Shoals, and with a capacity 
and firm horsepower six times greater than that contemplated at 
Muscle Shoals. Careful estimates demonstrate that the Boulder 
Canyon project will save 238,000,000 barrels of ofl yearly, and when it 
is recalled that the United States Geological Survey warns us that the 
oll supply of America at the present rate of consumption may be com- 
pletely exhausted in 20 years, the importance of this saving can not be 
overestimated. 

FINANCIAL PROGRAM 


The financial estimates of the Secretary of the Interior for 
the project are as follows: 


Capital investment 
eee cost for— 





00,000 acre-foot reservoir__.....-..-----.--. $41, 500, 000 
1,000,000-horsepower development ..........-..-__. 31, 500, 000 
The DIL-AMCTICAD COND oi. hn cud em son dein cmisiissisnnd 31, 000, 000 
Interest during construction on above 5 years at 4 

ee * I reg Aecibls Ratenes adapter ccantbaigbetsthindbandiant Gepssencipencs 21, 000, 000 

OCR njntinpdtbtiate delbidsitdendelthbbnscd 125, 000, 000 


Annual operation 
Estimated gross revenue from— 





Sale 3,000,000 kilowatt-hours, power at 0.3 cent. ~~ $10, 800, 000 
Storage and delivery of water for irrigation and do- 
BIRRCE PEt eee seicqnammonpnnustadtenates 1, 500, 000 
te Lads, Sik stalin a billte iin oh dete 12, 300, 000 
Estimated fixed annual charges for— 
Operation and maintenance, storage, and power _ ~~. 700, 000 
Operation and maintenance, all-American canal___- 500, 000 
Interest on $125,000,000 at 4 per cemt._......--. . 5, 000, 000 
COD cs cath ckitelhinesdiabatdshaininadaiaiahianiinasnesht? 6, 200, 000 


This shows an estimated annual surplus of $6,100,000, or 
sufficient alone to repay the entire cost of the project within 
25 years. 

If the Secretary, under the discretionary authority vested in 
him by the bill, should not build the power plant, capital 
investment in the project will be reduced by $31,500,000, plus 
interest at 4 per cent during five years of construction, or a 
total of $37,800,000. This deducted from $125,000,000 would 
leave $87,200,000 as the total capital investment in the project, 
exclusive of the power plant. 

In this figure of $87,200,000 is the sum of $72,500,000 for 
direct charges on the dam and canal and $14,700,000 for interest 
during construction. 

The provision to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct the power plant, even if not availed of by him, should, 
nevertheless, have great value in enabling him to lease the 
power possibilities at the dam on a basis to insure full return 
of the Government’s advances with interest within the pre- 
scribed period. 

This great project is characterized by three outstanding 
features. It is necessary and urgent in character. It involves 
a work which the Government, and the Government alone, is 
competent to undertake. It will require no permanent outlay 
by the Government, but is so carefully planned and so fully 
justified by economic considerations as to insure return of all 
moneys advanced by the Government with interest, within a 
reasonable time, 

In a word, the project described in the bill 1s not to cost 
the Government a single penny, any more than the house you 
build with funds obtained from your banker is designed to 
impose the cost of the improvement upon him. In this case, 
the people and the communities directly concerned and bene- 
fited are to pay the whole cost and are to bind themselves 
in advance to provide for such payment. 
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Moreover, under the provisions of the bill, while the Secre- | 


tary of the Interior may, in his discretion, when repayment to 
the Government of all its advances with interest for the entire 
project has been made, transfer the canal to the districts in- 


terested, title to the dam and power plant, if built, must be | 


retained in the Government in perpetuity. The net result of 
the Government’s intervention will be the achievement of a 
great work for the benefit of its people and the creation of 
a huge property useful to the public without cost to the general 
taxpayers of the country. 
SITE FOR DAM WISELY SELECTED 
The investigations of the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 


lamation brought out some difference of opinion among engi- 
neers and witnesses as to the proper location of a dam for the 


protection and development of the lower Colorado River basin. | 
The investigations also | 


That, of course, was to be expected. 


' Mexico 


revealed, however, that during all the years since the develop- | 


ment of the Colorado River first came under consideration 
Boulder Canyon has had no real rival as a dam site for the 
purpose contemplated. 

Bridge Canyon, in Arizona, has been suggested. 
miles upstream from Boulder. A dam at Bridge Canyon as 
high as that proposed for Boulder Canyon would cost three- 
fourths as much as Boulder, but would impound less than 10 
per cent as much water, 

Glen Canyon, in Arizona, is located 360 miles upstream from 
Boulder. A dam at Glen Canyon, 400 feet high, would cost 


| idly 
It is 110 


$22,000,000 more than Boulder and would impound only one- | 


third as much water. 
to Glen Canyon besides excessive cost for the amount of storage 
it would yield. It is too far from the power market to assure 
the return of Government advances. For the purpose of storage 
for irrigation it is too remote from the points of use. It is 
not well located for the purpose of desilting the waters of 
the river; several of the heaviest silt-carrying tributaries dis- 
charge below Glen Canyon. 


There are other formidable objections | 


The security of the walls and | 


foundation has been seriously questioned by expert engineers. | 


The 'Topock or Mojave site is located on the Colorado 120 
miles downstream from Boulder. All expert engineering wit- 
nesses who had had any considerable experience in locating, 
designing, and constructing large storage dams, including 
Arthur P. Davis, former director, and Frank E. Weymouth, 
former chief engineer of the Reclamation Service, unqualifiedly 
condemned this site as not feasible. 

Secretary Hoover, an expert engineer and business man, in 
his testimony before the Senate committee as to the character 
and location of the first works to be erected on the river, 
declared : 


I believe the largest group of those who have dealt with the prob- 
lem, both engineers and business folk, have come to the conclusion that 
there should be a high dam erected somewhere in the vicinity of Black 
Canyon. That is known usually as the Boulder Canyon site, but 
nevertheless it is actually Black Canyon. The dam so erected is pro- 
posed to serve the triple purpose of power, flood control, and storage. 


Perhaps I should state them in a different order—flood control, storage, | 


and power, as power is a by-product of these other works. 


The probable effect of storage on the lower Colorado River, 
in this country, on the development of lands in Mexico, received 
serious consideration from the committee. The purpose in view 
in providing storage at Government expense must, of course, 
be the promotion of American interests exclusively. It must 
not be to further the plans of the American land owners in 
Mexico at the expense of development in the United States. 
Sometimes these American-Mexican land owners pretend to 


yon because they fear openly to take the contrary position 
before the people of their State. As a matter of fact, secretly, 
they favor the construction of a low flood-control dam at 
Topock or Mojave and are fighting the all-American canal. 
They favor a low dam because it would make the canal impos- 
sible, and thus would deprive the people of Imperial Valley of 
any relief through an increased and more dependable water 
supply. They favor a low dam because it would leave the 


people of that valley still under the jurisdiction and control of | 
Mexico in obtaining from the river the water they need for | 


their domestic and irrigation uses. 

The construction by the Government of the proposed high 
dam would give it control over the waters conserved by the 
reservoir, and to this the American land owners in Mexico are 
violently opposed, because they know that such control would 
be exercised in behalf of development in this country. The 
advantage of the proposed high dam as against a low, flood- 
control dam, in relation to the effect on Mexican interests, is 
clearly brought out by Mr. Weymouth, formerly chief engineer 
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of the Reclamation Service, in his testimony before the com- 
mittee. He said: 

if a high dam is constructed at Black Canyon with large storage 
capacity, it would be entirely practical to control the floods of the 
river and during the months of July, August, and September hold 
back the entire flow of the river except that needed for irrigation in 
the United States. In that way no water would go down at all during 
that period for Mexican lands. 

In other words, a high dam with large reservoir capacity 
regulated even to the extent of withholding all from in 
for a three months’ perlod in each irrigation when 
water is most needed, and stop development there beyond the present 
area being Irrigated. 
an arrangement, 


Also : 


If a low dam is constructed for flood control only, as has been sug- 
gested by some, it would have the effect of improving the water supply 
for lands located in Mexico and would so improve the water supply 
for those lands that the development there would proceed more rap- 
than bow even. 


could be 
new areas 


season 


A small storage reservoir would not permit such 


POWER DEVELOPMENT AS AN INCIDENT TO IRRIGATION 


The proposed project is almost startling in its magnitude, 
but, except in size, it is directly in line with the experience and 
practice of the Interior Department. This will appear from a 
very interesting bulletin issued by that department, under date 
of May 26, 1926, which, because of its aptness to the present 
subject, I quote in full: 


The construction of dams to store 
has afforded an opportunity for the development of hydroelectric 
power as an incident to irrigation. This power development has les- 
sened construction and operation costs and materially improved the 
condition of farmers on these projects. The opportunity to generate 
this power, which would not have paid private enterprise to develop 
independent of irrigation, arose through the building of these works 
for reclamation. Only through this could the benefits bave been 
realized. 

The total investment in 13 Federal reclamation power works is 
$6,077,649. Their gross earnings for 1925 were $1,067,135. Net earn- 
ings were $442,619, or about 7 per cent on the total investment. This 
satisfactory financial showing is, however, the least part of the benefit. 
The chief gain has come from having this cheap power to operate 
pumping plants to furnish irrigation water; to use as motive power 
for drag-line excavators both in building and cleaning out canals and 
drains. In some cases these power plants have paid for themselves 
in the lowering of construction costs. 

Cheap power has put electric lights in the homes of people living 
on the Minidoka, Shoshone, North Platte, and other projects. Own- 
ing the plants enabled power to be furnished at a price the settler 
could afford to pay. If settlers had been compelled to pay the rates 
which a private power plant would have had to charge, the farmers’ 
wives would now be using gasoline and kerosene. 

It has helped to develop local industries on projects like Shoshone 


and divert water for Irrigation 


} and Minidoka, and as the projects become more completely and closely 


settled and the farms are better improved and more productive, the 
need for power in farming operations and for lighting homes wili in- 
crease. This will bring increased revenue from these power plants. 
Yuma is an illustration of the better result to come. It cost $320,000, 
which is included in the $6,000,000 investment, but the net yearly 
revenue, estimated to be $50,000, will only begin to be received after 
July 1, 1926, 

If it were not for the power revenues of the Guernsey Reservoir, 


| the charges to be paid by irrigators for the stored water would have 


to be doubled, and this would be a burden they could not carry. The 


| feasibility of this development depended on the revenue from power 
favor the construction of a high dam at Black or Boulder Can- | 


which it mould make possible. 

With the increased cost of irrigation works in the future, the reve- 
nues and power must be depended upon to lessen the burden on the 
irrigator. It will make projects feasible that could otherwise be built 
only at a financial loss to the Government. 

OBJECTIONS TO PROJECT ANSWERED 

It would be unprecedented, if not unreasonable, to expect 
that so large a project, one affected by so many conditions— 
international, interstate, and otherwise—as the one proposed 
in the bill, should encounter no opposition. Some of the points 
of objection, a few of the more serious ones, deserve brief con- 
sideration in this discussion. 

POWER ROYALTIES 


At the point where the proposed dam is to be located the 
Colorado River is the boundary line between the States of Ari- 
zona and Nevada, and consequently the dam will be located 
partly in each State. It has been urged as an objection in be- 
half of Arizona that the bill does not recognize or provide for 
the right of that State to charge a royalty on hydroelectric 
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power developed within its boundaries and transmitted to 
points of use outside the State. 

TI have no criticism for the people or officials of Arizona or 
their able and distinguished Representatives in this body for 
striving to safeguard the interests of their State in so far as 
they conceive those interests may be prejudiced by the carrying 
out of this project. I can not assent to the justice or sound- 
ness of the position some have taken that a royalty for the 
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Lenefit of Arizona or any other State should be imposed on the | 


power feature of this project. 

The aid of the Government is invoked by this bill for the 
protection and development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 
It is the only proper and adequate agency for such an under- 
taking. It is asked to advance the necessary funds and build 
a high storage dam on the river. That dam will serve the 
purposes of food control and reclamation for the benefit of all 
the lower basin States. Incidentally it will create very con- 
siderable power possibilities, out of which it is expected the 
Government will realize the return of its advances for carry- 
ing out the project. 
immeasurably to the growth, prosperity, and happiness of the 
whole Southwest. I feel that the Government will consent to 
render the assistance required, and I can see no just ground 
for imposing on its work a royalty in favor of any State as 
applied to power that either the Government itself or its lessees 
may generate from the storage of this project. 

Moreover, the imposition on this project of a royalty in 
favor of any State would create a precedent likely to hinder 
and embarrass, if not prevent, needed development in other 
parts of the country. Sound policy, therefore, dictates that the 
establishment of such a precedent should be avoided in au- 
thorizing the project described in the bill. 


CONCERNING THE QUESTION OF THE NAVIGABILITY OF THE RIVER 


It is claimed on behalf of the State of Arizona that the Colo- 
rado River is a navigable stream, and therefore its bed is owned 
by the State or States through which it flows, and the Govy- 


It will be a development contributing | 


ernment is without jurisdiction to enter upon the stream and | 


coustruct the proposed dam. It is further claimed that on the 
admission of Arizona into the Union, in 1912, the title to the 
river bed within the State passed from the United States to the 
State in virtue of the constitutional rule of equality among the 
States, 


Texas (258 U. 8. 574, 586) refers to “the settled rule in this 
country ” as to whether a stream is navigable, namely: 


* * ®* that navigability in fact is the test of navigability in law, 
and that whether a river is navigable in fact is to be determined by 
inguiring whether it is used, or is susceptible of being used, in its 
natural and ordinary condition as a highway for commerce over which 
trade and travel are or may be conducted in the customary modes of 
trade and travel on water. 


The rule is thus laid down in Harrison v, Fite (148 Fed. 
781): 

To meet the test of navigability as understood tn the American law, 
a watercourse should be susceptible of use for purposes of commerce or 
possess a capacity for valuable floatage in the transportation to market 
of the products of the country through which it runs. It should be 
practical usefulness to the public as a highway in its natural state 
and without the aid of artificial means. A theoretical or potential 
navigability, or one that is temporary, precarious, and unprofitable, is 
net sufficient. 


Continuing, the same case also says: 


To be navigable a watercourse must have a useful’ capacity as a 
public highway of transportation. 


The Colorado River does not meet the test specified in these 
authorities on the question of navigability, and has not done so 
since long before the admission of the State into the Union. 
This is particularly true of the section of the river at and above 
the point where it is proposed to build the Boulder Dam. In 
the voluminous record of testimony submitted on this legisiation 
before the committees of the two Houses there is not a line to 
show that the Colorado River at or above that point— 


is used, or is susceptible of being used, in its natural and ordinary con- 
dition as a highway for commerce, over which trade and travel are or 
may be conducted in the customary modes of trade and travel on 
water, 


On the question of the navigability of the Colorado River it is 
a significant circumstance that Laguna Dam, of the Yuma recla- 
mation project, built in 1909 at qa point on the river about 12 
miles above Yume, extends clear across the river and has in it 
no lock or gate for passage of vessels engaged in transportation. 
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While this dam was constructed before Arizona came into 
the Union, yet, so far as I know, at no time since its admission, 
in 1912, has any question been raised in behalf of that State, 
or in any quarter, as to the right of the Government to main- 
tain the Laguna Dam on the Colorado River. 

However, I am convinced that the Government has the right 
to construct and operate the proposed dam at Boulder or 
Black Canyon, whether the river is navigable or not. The 
dam will serve to impound the floods and produce a regulated 
flow in the stream. If the river is to be regarded as navigable, 
flood protection and regulated flow are certainly within the 
purview of river improvement as sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tion. Besides, the proposed dam will not detract from the 
navigability of the stream. On the contrary, the dam will 
create a deep lake 90 miles long and produce a regulated and 
sustained flow in the stream for 200 miles below, and thus will 
give rise to a measure of navigability on the river vastly 
greater than ever existed before. 

On the other hand, if the river is to be regarded as unnavi- 
gable, the construction of the dam, in order to bring the floods 
under control and make them serviceable for irrigation would 
be in harmony with the principle of reclamation to which this 
Government is firmly committed. 


OPPOSITION OF PRIVATE POWER INTERESTS 


The power possibilities of the Colorado River are coveted 
by the private power companies. And, naturally so, for they 
are among the richest of the remaining natural resources of 
the Nation. It is estimated that the waters of the river will 
produce 6,000,000 firm horsepower of electrical energy. Prac- 
tically all of these opportunities are covered by applications of 
power corporations, now pending before the Federal Power 
Commission. The efforts made in behalf of the Government 
project embraced in the pending bill, with other circumstances, 
have served to stay the program of the companies to acquire a 
complete monopoly of power on the Colorado. They are op- 
posed to a high dam at Boulder Canyon, because it will create 
and give the Government control of immense power possibili- 
ties, and they are opposed to any large power control that is 
not dominated by the agencies of private capital. 

Not only are the private power companies fighting this 


| project but the investment bankers of the country, the men 
| who finance and control those companies, have declared against 
The Supreme Court of the United States in Oklahoma v. | 


the bill as being a threatened invasion of a domain which, as 
they claim, should be reserved for private capital. 

Never was hostility more narrow-minded and unjust than 
that of these devotees of private interests to this beneficent 
enterprise. It means that corporations and their allies are op- 


| posed to Congress providing relief, which the Government only 





is in a position to furnish, for the people and valleys of the 
lower lorado, unless, perchance, the means employed involve 
no power increment accruing to the Government. Such opposi- 
tion is too obviously selfish to be heeded for an instant in de- 
termining the action of Congress upon the pending bill. 

The heart and center of the situation which has led to the 
introduction of the pending bill is, of course, Imperial Valley, 
Calif. Viewed in the light of its necessities the extreme urgency 
of this bill becomes apparent. Its fate is in the hands of Con- 
gress, and there can be no question that it is worth protecting 
and saving. 

Last year the irrigated acreage of Imperial Valley was be- 
tween 400,000 and 415,000, the average acre value of its crops 
was more than $105, and its total crep value was approximately 
$45,000,000. 

During the past 18 years Imperial Valley has produced crop 
values approximating $575,000,000, or as great as those pro- 
duced on all reclamation projects since the enactment of the 
reclamation act in 1902. 

The people of Imperial Valley have achieved wonders in the 
reclamation of desert lands in that locality, and, moreover, 
what they have done has been accomplished by their own un- 
aided efforts. The reclamation law, which has made possible 
so many great projects throughout the West, has contributed 
nothing to the development of that valley. Federal farm loans 
are even denied its farmers because of the flood menace and 
conditions affecting its water supply. 

Now, the people of that valley are appealing to Congress for 
assistance. They are doing so because between the floods of 
the Colorado and Mexican interference with their water supply 
they are faced with problems involving the fate of their valley, 
which only the Government can solve. It is their one place to 
go. It is only by a unified plan of development, such as is 
authorized by the pending bill, that the conditions menacing 
that valley can be removed in a manner consistent with the 
diversified American interests in the Colorado River basin. 








Nearly 20 years ago President Roosevelt, in a message to 
Congress dealing with the problems of the lower Colorado 
River, urged a development which will come to pass upon the 
completion of the project outlined in the bill. 

President Harding favored such development and entertained 
the view— 
that initial capital for the installation of these engineering works must 
be provided by the American people as a whole. 

President Coolidge urges this development and has plainly 


indicated that he will be pleased to approve legislation author- 
izing it under the plan outlined in the pending bill. 


I confess to the ambition to do my part, small though it | 


may be, in bringing to a realization the great works of pro- 
tection and development to which these American Presidents, 
concerned for the welfare of our people and sobered by a sense 
of high official responsibility, have given their earnest sanction 
and approval. 

During the delivery of Mr. JomNnson’s speech, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brnenam in the chair). 
loes the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

EXTENSION OF HARRISON NARCOTIO ACT TO VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Finance, I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 45387) to amend the Harrison Narcotic Act of December 
17, 1914, as amended, and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill in 
order that it may be acted upon by the House before 
adjournment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I inquire what the 
bill is? 

Mr. MOSES. I would like to know what the bill is. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a bill to amend the Harrison Narcotic 
Act of December 17, 1924. It has been found that the act 
does not apply to the Virgin Islands. All the bill undertakes 
to do is to apply the narcotic act to the Virgin Islands. We 
need immediate action on it in order that the act itself may 
not be violated in the Virgin Islands any more than in this 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill as requested by the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. May I inguire of the Senator from Utah if 
that is the bill which I was discussing with him? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not. This is a bill which I have 
just reported from the Committee on Finance. Its purpose is 
to amend the Harrison Narcotic Act so as to apply that act 
to the Virgin Islands the same as it applies to all other parts 
of the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say that it 
does not change the present law at all, but merely applies the 
law to the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is a provision in the present law 
which I had hoped might be changed. It is a very cruel one. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the purpose of the bill which I 
have just reported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Harrison Narcotic Act of December 17, 
1914, as amended, be further amended as follows: 

Sec. 2. After the last sentence of section 2 add the following: “ The 
President is further authorized and directed to issue such Executive 
orders as will permit those persons in the Virgin Islands of the United 
States lawfully entitled to sell, deal in, dispense, prescribe, and dis- 
tribute the aforesaid drugs, to obtain said drugs from persons regis- 
tered under this act within the continental United States for legitimate 
medical purposes without regard to the order forms described In this 
section.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TERMS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, MONTANA 
Mr. WALSH submitted the following report: 
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The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (FH. R. 
5701) to designate the times and places of holding terms of the 
United States District Court for the District of Montana havy- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate and agree to the same with amendments 
as follows: 
| Amendment numbered 1: After the words “Great Falls,” 
| insert the word “ Lewistown.” 

Amendment numbered 2: In lieu of the language proposed 
by the Senate insert the words “ Lewistown and Havre.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

T. J. WALSH, 

F. H. Grwerr, 

Guy D. Gorr, 
Manecgers on the part of the Senate. 

Grorce S. GRAHAM, 

L. C. Dyer, 

THIatron W. SuMNERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


The report was agreed to. 


RIO GRANDE BRIDGE AT BROWNSVILLE, TEX. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from (Call- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Out of order, from the Committee on 
Commerce, I report back favorably, without amendment, House 
bill 12708, granting the consent of Congress to Brownsville & 
Matamoros Municipal Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at Brownsville, Tex. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. It is a bridge bill in the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STATUE OF CRAWFORD W, LONG 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The State of Georgia has placed in Statuary 
Hall a statue of Dr. Crawford W. Long. On the calendar there 
is a concurrent resolution to print the proceedings. Will the 
Senator permit me to have that concurrent resolution considered 
and disposed of? No one will oppose it. It is No. 1139 on the 
calendar, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. BRUCRH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
what it is. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is a concurrent resolution to print the pro- 
ceedings in Statuary Hall upon the acceptance by Congress of 
the statue of Dr. Crawford W. Long. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, under the circumstances that 
exist here I think it is an unfair proceeding to the rest of the 
Senate that I should be yielding in this way. I am sorry, 
indeed, and I make my apologies to those who ask me to yield 
in this regard; but it is not quite fair to the other Members 
of the Senate that I should yield. I jill yield in this one in- 
stance for the Senator from Georgia, however, because I yielded 
to others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
Secretary will read the concurrent resolution, 

The legislative clerk read the concurrent resolution (5S. 
Con. Res. 10) to print and bind the proceedings in Statuary 
Hall upon the acceptance by Congress of the statue of Crawford 


W. Long, presented by the State of Georgia, and it was con-, 


sidered by the Senate and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound the proceedings at the unveiling in 
Statuary Hall, upon the acceptance of the statue of Crawford W. 
Long, presented by the State of Georgia, 5,000 copies, of which 1,000 
shall be for the use of the Senate and 2,500 for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the 
use and distribution of the Senators and Representatives in (‘ongress 
from the State of Georgia. 
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The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall provide suitable 
illustrations to be bound with these proceedings. 


Mr. HARRIS. I thank the Senator from California for his 


kindness, 
POSTAGE RATES ON HOTEL-ROOM KEYS AND TAGS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
California yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I yield. to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. METCALF. I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the conference report on House bill 92. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
92) fixing postage rates on hotel-room keys and tags, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1 and to the title, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 1, 
line 6, after “hotel,” insert “or steamship”; and in line 5, 
after the word “explicit,” insert the words “ post-office address 
and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Jesse H. Mercatr, 
Park TRAMMELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


M. Clyne KeEtry, 
THos. M, BELL, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the conference report? The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. METCALF. I move the adoption of the conference re- 
port, 

The report was agreed to. 


NEW YORK CANAL & GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
California yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I will yield provided no debate ensues and 
that the matier which the Senator from New York desires to 
have considered takes no time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, last night I asked to re- 
turn to the consideration of Order of Business 1059, being 
House bill 7678. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIn] 
objected to its consideration. It is a relief bill. A ship was 
damaged by a submarine operated by students who were un- 
familiar with such operation, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I withdraw my objection to the bill. I did 
not understand the bill at the time its consideration was 
asked. I have looked into it since, and I now have no objec- 
tion to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
desires immediate consideration of House bill 7678. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, how can we know whether 
or not we object to the consideration of the bill before we shall 
have ascertained what it is by having it read by title? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the bill by 
title. 

The Curer Cierx. A Dill (H. R. 7678) for the relief of the 
New York Canal & Great Lakes Corporation, owners of the 
steamer Monroe and barge 209, 

Mr. COPELAND. I repeat that the damage was done by a 


-submarine which was operated by naval students. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent cousideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to 
the New York Canal & Great Lakes Corporation, owners of the 
steamer Monroe and barge 209, $9,599, as reimbursement for 
damages sustained by the steamer Monroe and barge 209 when 
the United States submarine N-$ collided with the said steamer 
Monroe and barge 209, 





JULY 2 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


MAUDE J. BOOTH 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from (Cali- 
fornia yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will yield, if the matter shall occupy 
no time and if no debate upon it shall ensue. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is certainly most reasonable. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bil! 
(H. R. 5105) for the relief of Maude J. Booth. The bill will 
involve no controversy at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay in 
full settlement against the Government $1,319.20 to Maude J. 
Booth, of Baltimore, Md., in compensation for the loss of an 
eye caused by firing of a prohibition agent. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BOUNDARIES OF THE YELLOWSTONE AND OTHER NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, since the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has been so courteous, I ask him to yield to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will yield to the Senator from Arizona 
if no debate shall ensue. 

Mr. ASHURST. There will be no debate upon the resolution 
for which I desire immediate consideration. It is Order of 
Business 1222, being Senate Resolution 237, which was sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne]. It is a reso- 
lution authorizing the Committee on Public Lands to inspect 
the boundaries of national parks. The original resolution pro- 
posed an appropriation of $15,000 for the purpose, but the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, to which it was referred, have reduced the sum to 
$3,500, which will be ample. I will add that the resolution has 
been favorably reported with amendments by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Frss]. 

Mr. GOODING entered the Chamber. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I see that the Senator from 
Idaho is now present. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I desire to say that the sub- 
ject matter of the resolution is very important to the State of 
Idaho and to other States. As proposed to be amended by 
the committee, the resolution now carries an appropriation of 
only $3,500. I hope that the resolution may pass, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senater from Idaho to ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GOODING. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objecion to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res, 237) submitted by Mr. Goopine June 1, 1926, 
and reported from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate by Mr. Fess on July 1, 1926, 
with amendments, which were: On page 1, line 9, after the 
word “such,” to strike out “experts and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants” and to insert “clerical and stenographic 
assistants”; and on page 2, line 8, after the word “ committee,” 
to strike out “$15,000” and to insert “ which shall not exceed 
the sum of $3,500,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to investigate the 
advisability of changing the boundary of the Yellowstone National Park, 
and of other national parks with respect to which changes in boundaries 
have been proposed. For the purpose of this resolution such committee 
or subcommittee is authorized to hold hearings and to sit and act at 
such places and times; to employ such clerical and stenographic assist- 
ants; to require by subp@na or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents; to 
administer such oaths and to take such testimony and make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic service 
to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. The expenses of such committee or subcommittee, which shall 
not exceed the sum of $3,500, shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate. The committee or subcommittee shall make a fina) report 
to the Senate as to its findings at the beginning of the second regular 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, together with recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems necessary. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I do. 

Mr. CAPPER. I submit a conference report on House Joint 
Resolution 47. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


ARMY AND NAVY CONTRACTORS 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to Senate Joint 
Resolution 47, entitled “ Joint Resolution authorizing the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to allow credit to con- 
tractors for payments received from either Army or Navy dis- 
bursing officers in settlement of contracts entered into with the 
United States during the period from April 6, 1917, to November 
11. 1918,” having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 1. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, 

Rost. N. STANFIELD, 

ParK TRAMMELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

©. A. CHRISTOPHERSON, 

A. J. HIcKEy, 

Freep H. DoMINICcK, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to 


FILING OF AFFIDAVITS BY CERTAIN 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Call- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not approve of this method 
of passing bills; but as the Senator from California is in a 
yielding mood 

Mr. JOHNSON. Neither do I, but I will yield just this once 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania, because I have yielded to 
everybody else. Then I am going to cease yielding, and go 
ahead with this very remarkable exposition of mine. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. All things considered, I think it 
is not quite the fair thing to do and I will not ask the Senator 
to yield to me now, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I can not refrain from yielding to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I see the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. SterHens] is now present, and, with the permission 
of the Senator from California, I should like to have the bill 
in which he is interested taken up. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what is the bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is Order of Business 1135, being House 
bill 10547. I have before me an amendment which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania desires to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H, R. 10547) to 
require the filing of an affidavit by certain officers of the United 
States, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment to the 
bill has heretofore been agreed to. The next amendment will 
be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
on page 2, after line 3, to strike out section 3, as follows: 


Sec. 8. When used in this act the term “ consideration” includes a 
payment, distribution, gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of 
money, or anything of value, or a contract, promise, or agreement, 
whether or not legally enforceable, to make such a payment, distribu- 
tion, gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit. 


The amendment was agreed fo. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. offer 
amendment which I send to the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Curer Crerx. At the end of the bill it is proposed to 
add a new section, as follows: 


President, I the 


Sec That employees of the United States Veterans’ Burean who, 


upon original appointment, have subscribed to the oath of office re 
quired by section 1757 of the Revised Statutes shall not be required 
to renew the said oath because of any change in status se long as their 
services are continuous unless, in the opinion of the 
public interests require such renewal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CUMMINS] desired to have an amendment pre- 
sented. The Senator from Pennsylvania, I think, will offer the 
amendment and will explain what it is. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, my understanding 
is that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMINs] wishes to offer 
an amendment in line 3, page 1, before the word “ officer,” 
insert the word “ civil.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 1, line 8, before the word 
“officer,” it is proposed to strike out the word “an” and to 
insert the words “a civil,” so as to read: 


director, the 


The question is on agreeing to 


to 


That each individual hereafter appointed as a civil officer of the 
United States by the President— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania just what this bill is. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is a bill requiring all ap- 
pointees to office to file an affidavit that they have not given or 
promised anything in consideration of their appointment. It 
is obviously inapplicable to the routine promotion of Army 
officers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


The question {fs on agreeing to 


COM MISSIONED PERSONNEL OF THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, last evening the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] objected to the con- 
sideration of Order of Business 954, being the bill (H. R. 
10973) to readjust the commissioned personnel of the Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes. He tells me this morning 
that he has withdrawn his objection, and it is entirely satis- 
factory to him that the bill may be passed. I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The bill has heretofore been 
read to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. [f should like to know what the bill is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for in- 
formation. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after July 1, 1926, the number of 
regular commissioned officers, other than chief warrant officers, author- 
ized in the Coast Guard shall be 340, distributed in grades as follows: 
1 commandant, 15 captains, 35 commanders, 71 lieutenant com- 
manders, 66 lieutenants, and 85 lieutenants (junior grade) and ensigns, 
1 engineer in chief, 8 captains (engineering), 11 commanders (engt- 
neering), and 28 Meutenant commanders (engineering), 6 constructors, 
and 14 district commanders. 

Sec. 2. That on and after July 1, 1926, the number of temporary 
commissioned officers authorized in the Coast Guard shall be 115, dis- 
tributed in grades as follows: 50 lieutenants and 65 lieutenants 
(junior grade) and ensigns of the line, and after that date no more 
temporary officers shall be appointed in the grade of Heutenant com- 
mander or above. . 

Sec. 3. That all lieutenants (engineering) not holding temporary 
appointments as lieutenant commanders (engineering), ali lieutenants 

’ 
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(junior grade) (engineering) and all ensigns (engineering), both regu- 
lar and temporary, who are in the Coast Guard on July 1, 1926, shall 
be transferred to the Hne of the Coast Guard and shall be commis- 
sloned accordingly, the regular engineer officers to become regular line 
officers and temporary engineer officers to become temporary Ine officers, 
respectively, Engineer officers thus transferred shall take precedence 
with line officers In the grades to which transferred {In accordance with 
total lengths of continuous commissioned service in the Coast Guard. 
All cadet engineers who are in the service on July 1, 1926, shall be 
appointed cadets of the line as of that date and service as cadet engl- 
neer shall be counted as cadet service. 

Sec. 4, That yacaney occurring at the bottom of the list of com: 
missioned engineer officers after July 1, 1926, may or may not be filled, 
in the discretion of the President, in accordance with the existing 
necds of the service for engineer officers. If such a vacancy is filled, 
it shall be filled by promotion of the senior regular officer of the next 
lower grade of the line who applies for such promotion and who demon- 
strates bis entire fitness therefor in the manner provided in section 8 
of the act appreved January 12, 1923. If such a vacancy is not filled 
within a period of six months after its occurrence, {ft shall accrue to 
the corresponding grade of the Ine and shall increase the number of 
officers of such corresponding grade of the line as authorized in section 
1 of this act accordingly, but shall not ipcrease the total number of 
commissioned line and engineer officers combined as authorized by 
this act 

Sec. 5. That the President ts authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, temporary commissioned officers to be 
commissioned officers in tbe regular Coast Guard in grades not above 
Heutenants: Provided, That no temporary officer shall be appointed a 
regular commissioned officer until his entire fitness for such appoint- 
ment has been established to the satisfaction of a board of com- 
missioned officers of the Coast Guard appointed by the President, 
and until he has been pronounced physically qualif>d by a board of 
medical officers: Provided further, That temporary officers who may 
be thus commissioned in the regular Coast Guard shall take rank in the 
grades in which they are appointed in accordance with the dates of 
their commissions as regular officers. 

Sec. 6. That on and after the date of the passage of this act the 
number of cadets in the Coast Guard shall be such as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may from time to time determine as necessary for the 
needs of the service. Appointments to cadetship shall be made under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall 
determine age limits, methods of selection of applicants, and all other 
matters affecting such appointments. Cadets shall serve two years, 
three years, or four years, as the Secretary of the Treasury may de- 
termine from time to time in accordance with the needs of the service, 
before being eligible to be commissioned as ensigns. 

Sec. 7. That hereafter no officer shall be promoted to HMeutenant com- 
mander or to Heutenant commander (engineering) who has had less 
than eight years’ commissioned service, regular or temporary, in the 
Coast Guard. On and after September 1, 1926, no officer shall be 
promoted in the regular Coast Guard from Ifeutenant (jJunjor grade) 
to Heutenant until he shall have served at least two years as a lleu- 
tenant (junior grade) in the regular service. Subsequent to the pas- 
sage of this act and continuing until June 30, 1931, an ensign may be 
promoted to HNeutenant (junior grade) after two years’ service as an 
ensign; on and after July 1, 1931, an ensign shall be required to 
complete three years’ service in his grade, after which he shall be 
cligible for promotion to the next higher grade, without regard to the 
number already in that higher grade. 

Rec. 8. That a constructor, upon original appointment as such, shall 
have the rank, pay, and allowances of a lieutenant. An original ap- 
pointment as constructor shall be made under regulations prescribed 
by the President from the list of commissioned officers of the Coast 
Guard or from civil life and shall be for a probationary period of two 
years, and, prior to the expiration of such probationary period of 
service, the fitness of the officer who has thus served shall be passed 
upon by a board of commissioned officers of the Coast Guard appointed 
by the President. If the board finds that the officer is in all respects 
fitted to be a constructor in the Coast Guard, he may be regularly 
appointed a constructor to rank from the date of his original pro- 
bationary appointment: Provided, That no person shall recelve an 
original probationary appointment as constructor who is more than 30 
years of age. 

Sec. 9. That the title “ district superintendent” is hereby changed 
to “district commander,” and all laws applicable to district super- 
intendents shall apply to district commanders except as modified by 
the provisions of this section. A district commander of less than 10 
years’ commissioned service shall have the rank, pay, and allowances 
of a lieutenant, and, after 10 years’ commissioned service, shall have 
the rank, pay, and allowances of a lieutenant commander. An original 
appointment as district commander shall be made under regulations 
prescribed by the President from the warrant or chief petty officers 
of the Coast Guard: Provided, That the proviso “That the district 
superintendents shall be chief officers and first in authority in their 
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respeetive districts, subject to the authority of the captain com 
mandant,”’ contained in section 4 of the act approved January 28. 
1915, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 10. That all temporary chief warrant officers who are in the 
Coast Guard on July 1, 1926, shall be transferred to the regular Coast 
Guard as chief warrant officers as of that date and shall be commis 
sioned accordingly. Under such regulations as he may prescribe the 
President is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and con 
sent of the Senate, chief warrant officers of the Coast Guard from the 
permanent list of warrant officers of the Coast Guard as the needs of 
the service may require, and such chief warrant officers shall recetye 
the same pay, allowances, and benefits as commissioned Worrant ofii- 
cers of the Navy of like length of service: Provided, That no warrant 
officer shall suffer a reduction in pay or allowances on account of his 
appointment as a @hlef warrant officer under the provisions of this 
section. 

Sec. 11. That Coast Guard personnel may be trained at naval train. 
ing stations and instructed at schools maintained by the Navy, and 
the pro rata cost of such training or instruction may be borne by 
Coast Guard appropriations, and the proper Navy appropriations may 
be credited accordingly. 

Sec. 12. That the provision contained in the act making appropria- 
tions for the sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1909, and for other purposes, approved May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 321), which reads “ Hereafter the pay of surfmen 
in the Life Saving Service shall be computed according to the number 
of days in each month, respectively, and not as required by section 6 
of the act of June 30, 1906, making appropriations for the sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 13. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 
reduce the rank, pay, or allowances of any commissioned officer of the 
Coast Guard as now provided by law. 

Sec. 14. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repeated. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN P. DALEY 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SACKETT. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10226) to correct the military 
record of John P. Daley. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That John P. Daley, late of Battery B, Seventh 
Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honor- 
ably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
member of Battery B, Seventh Artillery, on the 8d day of August, 1900: 
Provided, That no pay, bounty, pension, or other emolument shall 
accrue prior to or by reason of the passage of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered ag in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

After the conclusion of Mr. JoHNSON’s speech, 
RECONNAISSANCE WORK ON WALKER RIVER, NEV. (8. DOC, NO. 151) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bineuam in the chair) 
laid before the Senate a communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of 
appropriation for the Bureau of Indian Affairs—reconnaissame 
work on Walker River, Nev.—in amount $10,000, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


DIVISION OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING (8. DOC. NO, 152) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927— 
Division of Cooperative Marketing—in amount $150,000, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICBRR laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War relative to the radio 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 











War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 926. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATR, 

Washington, D. C. 

9971, entitled “An act for the 
and for other purposes,” which 


of radio com- 
reported by 


regulation 
has been 


Sir: H. R. 
munication, 
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| strike out “{ 


Senator Diir to the Senate with an amendment, has been given serious 


result of this considera- 
fol 


consideration by the War Department. As a 
tion I urgently request that careful consideration be given to th: 
lowing views and recommé ndations : 

1. While the proposed bill in a measure appears to meet the require- 


ments for national defense, nevertheless improvements in the text ap- | 


pear ne in order to proper coordination between the 
assignment of frequencies to the Army and Navy by the President, and 
the assignment of frequencies to commercial stations by the commission 


the amended H. R. 9971, which, in essence, is the Dill 


essary assure 


established by 
hill. 
2. The experience of the past four years has resulted in the alloca 


tion of frequency bands to the services (commercial, amateur, Army, 
Navy, etc.) based on their comparative needs. I believe that these 
issignments should not be changed without compelling reasons. I 


therefore urge that the following paragraph, embpdying both of these 
ideas be included in the conference report on the bill herein considered : 

“After line 17, page 35, add the following: ‘The allocation of fre- 
quency bands now in use shall remain in effect until shown to be in 
serious need of investigation; and no encroachment on the frequencies 
now allocated for purposes of national defense shall be made by the 
commission without the approval of the President of the United 
States.’ " 

3. The proposed legislation affords no legal protection to Government 
radio stations. It contains nothing whatever which would prevent the 
commission from granting a license to an applicant to erect a station 


in such close proximity or using such power to completely blanket 
already existing Government stations. Such protection of law was 


recognized as necessary when the basic law of 1912, which this legis- 
lation repeals, was enacted. Such protection is still absolutely neces 
sary. It is necessary to cover this affirmatively in the law in order 
to sustain a protest from the head of the Government department 
affected against the erection or operation of a station which seriously 
interferes with a Government station which has already been erected 
and is in operation. 

4. It is therefore recommended that paragraph 
page 41, lines 9-12, be amended to read as follows: 


1, of section (C), 


“The commission shall, subject to the provisions of this act, issue | 
to each applicant therefor a station license if undue interference will | 


not be caused to any already existing Government station and if 
publie convenience, interest, or necessity will be served thereby as pro- 
vided for in Sections I and II thereof.” 
In case the conferees desire further information regarding the 
foregoing recommendations, Maj. Gen. C. McK. Saltzman will appear 
in person before them and supply such further facts or opinions as 
may be considered helpful or necessary. 
Respectfully, 


5. 


Dwient F. Dayis, 
Secretary of War. 


. 
CLAIMS OF ASSTNIBOINE INDIANS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (S. 2141) conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and enter judgment in any claims which the Assiniboine In- 
dians may have against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, which were on page 1, to strike out lines 3 to 8, inclu- 
sive, and lines 1 to 21, inclusive, page 2, and insert: 

That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon the Court of 
Claims, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
by either party, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes of limita- 
tion, to hear, examine, and adjudicate, and render Judgment in any and 


all claims arising under or growing out of the treaty of Fort Laramie | 


of September 17, 1851 (11 Stat. p. 749), between the Government of 
the United States and the Assiniboine Indian Nation, and other Indian 
nations therein specified; and the treaty of October 17, 1855 (11 Stat. 
p. 657), between the Government of the United States and the Black- 
feet Indian Nation and other Indian nations therein specified; or any 
subsequent act-of Congress, or any treaty, Executive order, or treaty 
with any other Indian tribe or nation that violates any of the treaty 
rights of the Assiniboine Indian Nation which the said 
Nation or Tribe may have against the United States, which claims have 
not heretofore been determined and adjudicated on their merits by the 
Court of Claims or the Supreme Court of the United States; and juris- 
diction is hereby conferred upon the said courts to determine whether 
or not any provision in any such treaty has been violated or breached 
by any act or acts of Congress, or by any treaty made with any other 
Indian tribe or nation, and, if so, to render judgment for the damages 
resulting therefrom. 


LXVII——795 


Assiniboine | 
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On page 4, line 5, after the word “agreement,” to insert: 
set forth and referred to in section 1”; on page 4, line 10, to 

“5” and insert “4"; on page 4, to strike out lines 
17 to 25, inclusive, and lines 1 to 2, inclusive, page 5, and 
insert: 

Sec. 5. Upon final determination of such suit or suits the Court of 
Claims shall have jurisdiction fix and determine a reasonabiec fee, 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, together with all necessary 
and proper incurred preparation prosecution of the 
suit, to be paid to the attorneys employed by the said tribes or bands 
of Indians, or any of them, and the same shall be included in the decree 
and shall be paid out of any sum or sums found to be due said tribes. 


to 


expenses in and 


one 


On page 5, line 17, to strike out “5” and insert “4”: 
5, line 25, strike out “ Crow” and insert “Assiniboine ” 
page 6, line 1, to strike out “ Crow” and insert “Assiniboine.” 

Mr. WHEELER. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendments, request a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. WHEELER, Mr. CAMERON, and Mr. KENDRICK con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


on page 
; and on 


SENATOR CAMERON'S SPEECH ON 


COPPER-MINING INDUSTRY (8S. 
DOC. NO. 153) 
Mr. McNARY. A few days ago the Senator from Arizona 


[Mr. CAMERON] delivered an able and illuminating speech on 
the subject of the copper-mining industry. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered. 


it 


is so 


WATERSHEDS 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the other night I objected 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 628, House bill 9089. 


Since the bill has been explained to me I think it ought to 
pass. 1 ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. It provides that in condemnation proceedings, upon pay- 


| ment of the money into the registry of the court, the Secretary 


of Agriculture may make payments when the Attorney General 
certifies that the proceedings are regular. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on the calendar is a bill which 
earries out a five-year program for acquiring lands- 

Mr. OVERMAN. That the Senator's bill to which I 
objected the other night. This bill simply empowers the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, whenever the Attorney General certifies 
that the proceedings are regular, to pay over certain moneys 
in condemnation proceedings. , 

Mr. McNARY. It is a different bill from the one I had in 
mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9089) to amend 
section 8 of the act approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stats. p. 961), 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams and to appoint a 
commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of con- 


is 


Is there objection to the pres- 


| serving the navigability of navigable rivers,” which was read 





as follows: 


Be it enacted, That the act approved March 1, 1911 
Stats. p. 961), is hereby amended by adding to section 8 thereof the 
following language: 

“ Provided, That in condemnation proceedings, heretofore 
after prosecuted, for the acquisition of lands under this act, in which 
a decree is entered vesting title thereto in the United States upon 
payment of the award into the registry of the court, the Secretary of 


etc., (36 


or here 


| Agriculture is authorized to make such payment when advised by the 


Attorney General that the proceedings and the decree are regular.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, a similar 
bill, Senate bill 718, of the same title, will be indefinitely post- 
poned. 
PAY 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back 
favorably the resolution (S. Res. 271) looking to the payment 
of the salaries of the pages for the balance of the present 
month. I ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. 


OF PAGES 
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There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 271) was | 


JULY 2 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as | ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
| time, and passed. 


follows: 

Kesolved, That the Sergeant at Arms hereby is authorized and 
directed to employ 22 pages for the Senate Chamber from the day 
folowing adjournment of the present session of Congress until the end 
of the month during which such adjournment shall be taken, to be 

"oOo 


paid from the contingent fund of the Senate at the rate of $3.80 each 
per day. 


ART AND ARTISTS OF THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me to submit three reports from the Committee on Military 
Affairs? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 


| yield to the Senator from New York? 


Mr. FESS. Art and Artists of the United States Capitol | 


was authorized to be printed as Senate Document No. 95. I 
report from the Committee on Printing with an amendment 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 21, providing for the printing of 
additienal copies of the document, and I ask for its present 
consideration, 


Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The three House bills are minor in 
character, and I desire to ask unanimous consent for their im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to receiy- 


) ing the reports? The Chair hears none. 


The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 


concurrent resolution. 

The amendment was, in line 4, before the words “ additional 
copies,” to strike out ° 4,500" and insert “5,000,” so as to 
make the concurrent resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives conourring), 
That there be printed and bound as may be directed by the Joint 
Committee on Printing 5.000 additional coples of Senate Document No. 
On, entitled “Art and Artists of the Urited States Capitol,” of which 
1,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 3,000 copies for the 


MILITARY PARK AT PETERSBURG (VA.) BATTLE FIELDS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably without amendment the biil 


(H. R. 7817) to establish a national military park at the battle 


' fields of the siege pf Petersburg, Va., and I submit a report 


use of the House of Representatives, 500 copies for the use of the | 
Architect of the Capitol, and 500 copies for the use of the Joint Com- | 


mittee on the Library 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 


SAND ISLAND IN THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
Mr. FESS. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
wiih amendments the resolution (S, Res. 250) to investigate 
as to whether Sand Island in the Columbia River is located in 


the State of Oregon or in the State of Washington, submitted | 


by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dix], and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 9, after the word 
“couch,” to strike out “experts and clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants’ and insert “clerical and stenographic assist- 
ants"; and on page 2, line 5, after the words “sum of,” to 
strike out “$10,000” and insert “ $3,000," so as to read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to investigate as 
to whether Sand Isiand, in the Columbia River, is located in the State 
of Oregon or in the State of Washington, and the respective rights 
of the State of Oregon and the State of Washington in and to Sand 
Island, For the purpose of this resolution such committee or sub- 


committee 1s authorized to hold hearings and to sit and act at such | 
places and times; to employ such clerical and stenographic assist- | 


ants; to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents; 
to administer such eaths and to take such testimony and make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic service 
to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 100 
words. The expenses of such committee or subcommittee shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, and the expenses of such 
investigation shell not exceed the sum of $3,000. The committee or 
subcommittee shall make a tinal report to the Senate as to its findings 
at the beginning of the second regular session of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, together with recommendations for such legislation as it deems 


necessary. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


REMISSION OF DUTY ON A CARILLON OF BELLS 


Mr. GERRY. From the Committee on Finance I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4534) to remit the 
duty on a carillon of bells to be imported for the Church of 
St. John the Baptist, Pawtucket, R. IL, and I ask for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to admit free of duty a certain 


(No, 1179) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill. 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EDWARD JOHNSTON 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 25381) for the relief of Edward Johnston, and I submit 
a report (No. 1180) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM A. GLASSON 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report buck favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 818) for the rellef of William A. Glasson, and I submit 
a report (No. 1181) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Gut of order, from the Committee on Territo- 
ries and Insular Possessions, I report back favorably without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 4789) providing for the biennial 
appointment of a board of visitors to inspect and report upon 
the government and conditions in the Philippine Islands. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. If 
it leads to any debate I will withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 





ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the bill 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That there shall be appointed biennially a board 
of visitors to inspect, during the recess of Congress after the short 
session, the government and conditions in the Philippine Islands; 
three members of this board shall be members of the Senate, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and five members shall be 
Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the board of visitors to gather infor- 
mation for the Congress of the United States concerning the actual 
state of the government of the Philippine Islands and the economic 
and social conditions of the people of the islands. 

Src. 8. Said board of visitors shall report to Congress within =° 
days after the meeting of the session next succeeding the time of their 
appointment their action as such visitors and their views and recom- 


carillon of five belis to be imported for the Church of St. Joha the | mendations concerning the Philippine Islands and the government 


Baptist, Pawtucket, R, 1, 


| thereof. 
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Sec. 4. No compensation shall be paid the members of said board | 
of visitors beyond the payment of their expenses while engaged upon | 
their duties as members of said board and their actual expenses for 
travel by the shortest mail routes. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that bill, if I understand the 
reading of it, provides for the appointment every two years of 
a committee to visit the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; the idea is to create a sort of a perma- 
nent committee on visitation. 

Mr. NORRIS. A sort of a permanent junketing committee, 
as 1 look at it. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator can call it that, if he desires, but 
this is the situation: The bill is recommended by the Secretary 
of War, and I can say to the Senator, so that he will under- 
stand that I have no personal interest in it whatever, that if 
the bill should pass, and I should be considered for appoint- | 
ment on the committee, I could not accept the place at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not referring to the Senator from Ohio 
at all. That is one objection to the bill, that the Senator would | 
not be able to take the junket. 

Mr. WILLIS. Here is the situation: As is set forth in the 
report by the Secretary of War, there are conflicting reports 
from different sources as to the situation in the Philippines. | 
The Secretary of War believes, and the House ‘after studying 
it very carefully believed, that it would be useful—and I may | 
say to Senators that I have conferred with representatives of 
the Philippine people, who think it would be very useful—to 
have such a permanent source of information. I believe it 
would be wise. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I realize that a great deal of 
valuable information might be obtained, but I am not willing, 
without full consideration, that a bill to provide for a perma- 
nent committee to be sent over there during every Congress 
shall be passed at this time. So I object to the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I promised the Senator from Idaho that if 
there was any discussion I would withdraw the bill. So I 
withdraw my request for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request for immediate con- 
sideration is withdrawn, and the bill will go to the calendar. 





SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA—~EXPENSES OF MR. SCHALL 


Mr. ERNST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICBDR. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield if the matter will not lead to debate. 

Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate has reported a 
resolution providing for the payment of the expenses of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ScHatxi] and his attorney on 
account of his recent contested-election case. The amount is 
$15,500. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution may be 
considered and disposed of at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? 

Mr. CURTIS. What is it, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 256) reported by Mr. Ernst from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections June 23, 1926, and re- 
ported by Mr. Fess from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate on June 30, 1926, was 
read, as follows: 





Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Hon. Tuomas 
ID. ScuHauu, a Senator from the State of Minnesota, the sum of $15,500 
for all expenses, including fees and expenses of his attorneys, incurred 
in defending his right to a seat in the Senate in the contest and in- 
vestigation of the election of a Senator in Minnesota in 1924. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. ERNST. I will say that the resolution is reported 
favorably by. the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


REFUNDING OF CERTAIN RAILROAD INDEBTEDNESS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of Mr. Gooptnae’s motion to take up the bill (S. 
2929) to authorize the refunding of certain evidences of in- 
debtedness issued by carriers in interstate commerce, and for 

ther purposes. 
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Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, speaking to my motivn to 
take up for consideration Senate bill 2929, I wish to say that 
there are two reasons why I introduced that bill, which author- 
izes the refunding of certain evidences of indebtedness issued 
by carriers in interstate commerce. 

My principal reason, Mr. President, for introducing the bill 
was to save the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad from 
a conspiracy that is now on to wreck and loot that property 
and buy it in at the price of junk. My attention was first 
called to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad several 
years ago when there was being built its western division 
through the State of Idaho and on to the coast. All of those 
who were familiar with the building of the western division 


| of the Milwaukee understood it was built on what is called the 


cost-plus-10-per-cent plan; that is, the more those who had 
charge of the construction could make the road cost, the more 


| they would receive for the supervision of that construction. 


The State of Idaho made an appropriation for an investi- 
gation of the roadbed of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in 
Idaho. This was done for assessment purposes. The State 


' employed a competent railroad engineer, and that investigation 
| showed that great fills on that road that were slulced in from 


the mountain side were classified as loose rock and paid for 
as loose rock when in reality it was the cheapest kind of con- 
struction. That investigation also showed that loose rock was 
classified as solid rock and paid for as solid rock. In the 
hearings on Senate bill 2929 before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate it was openly charged by very promi- 
nent citizens who are minority stockholders and bondholders 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, and who are famil- 
iar with conditions that have wrecked that road, thai the pro- 
posed plans of Kuhn, Loeb & Co: a great banking house in 
New York City, for the reorganization of the Milwaukee Rail- 
road is a part of a great conspiracy to wreck that property. 

There are 22,500 stockholders who are interested in the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, and many of them 
are small stockholders. There are a number of small stock- 
holders in my own State, and my hope, Mr. President, is that 
if this bill shall pass the Senate at this session it will save the 
small stockholders, and I might say some of the large stock- 
holders in this company, from a total loss of their investment. 

Under the Federal control act by which the Government 
took over the railroads for operation and under the transpor- 
tation act of 1920 the Milwaukee railroad borrowed $55,000,000 
from the Government. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is 
one of the 51 railroads which altogether bave borrowed $301,- 
000,000 from the Government and on which they are paying 
an interest rate of 6 per cent. Under the reorganization plan 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., it is proposed to assess the stockholders 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, $70,000,000 on $230,000,- 
000 worth of stock. Out of that $70,000,000 a sum of $55,- 
000,000 will be taken to pay the Government, $5,000,000 are to 
be reserved for expenses and maintenance and $10,000,000 are 
to be reserved for commissions and expenses for underwriting 
this $70,000,000 worth of bonds. 

The proposed plan of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., in order to raise 
the $70,000,000 is to assess the preferred stock $32 a share and 
the common stock $28 a share. I maintain, Mr. President, 
that few, if any, of the small stockholders are able to meet 
this enormous assessment. Many of them can not meet it, and 
it is my judgment, unless this bill shall pass, the great banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. will bid in the Milwaukee for less 
than the road is worth for junk. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad is now tin the 
hands of a receiver, and an order has been issued for the sale 
of the road, but no time has been fixed by the court. It is 
believed, if this bill shall pass the Senate, the court will not 
order the road sold until it has a chance to pass the House 
and become a law. If this bill refunding the Milwaukee's 
indebtedness of $55,000,000 to the Government at not less than 
4% per cent for 30 years shall be passed, it will only require 
$15,000,000 to pay off the outstanding indebtedness of the 
Milwaukee that is now due. The minority stockholders and 
boldhonders, who are thoroughly organized, believe this can 
be done without levying any assessment on the stockholders. 

Mr. President, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
is one of the great railroads in the United States. Before the 
present management started out to wreck that road it was one 
of the best-paying railroads in the country. It has a mileage 
of 14,000 miles, and serves one of the richest territories in all 
the world; and there is no more reason why this great trans- 
eontinental railroad should be in the hands of a receiver than 
the other five transcontinental railroads, which since 1914 have 
seen the most prosperous years in their history. 
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I want to call the attention of Senators to the increased 
freight revenues on the six transcontinental railroads, In 1914 
the freight revenue on the Great Northern Railroad was $55,- 
000,000; in 1924 it was $86,000,000, The freight revenue on 
the Northern Pacific in 1914 was $48,000,000, and in 1924 it was 
$73,000,000, In 1914 the freight revenue on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul was $65,000,000, and in 1924 it was $120,- 
000,000. In 1914 the freight revenue on the Union Pacific was 
$35,000,000, and in 1924 it was $83,000,000, In 1914 the freight 
revenuc on the Southern Pacific was $55,000,000, and in 1924 
it was $130,000,000, In 1914 the freight revenue on the Santa 
re $61,000,000, and in 1924 the freight revenue on the 
Santa Fe was $134,000,000., 

Mr. President, all of the great transcontinental railroads, with 
the exception of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, have paid 
their regular dividends and some of them have paid excessive 
dividends. 

Mr. President, in February, 1917, the preferred stock of the 
Milwaukee quoted at $1.25, and the common stock at 
87. At the present time the common stock is quoted at 10 
cents and the preferred stock at 16 cents. It is openly charged 
by those who are familiar with the operation of the Milwaukee 
that under the present management there has been no effort 
to economize in the administration of that road but that the 
present management of the Milwaukee had been one of greed, 
graft, and corruption. 

It was charged by the minority stockholders and bondholders 
that the Milwaukee-St. Paul was forced into the hands of a 
receiver by the directors of that road without giving a vast 
majority of the stockholders a chance to be heard. The mi- 
nority stockholders at once petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
(‘ommission to make an investigation of the conditions on the 
Milwaukee. For some time the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been holding hearings on this investigation. The 
charges made by the minority stockholders and bondholders 
who appeared before the Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the Senate were so serious that the committee thought it was 
their duty to invite Chairman Eastman, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, together with Commissioner Cox, who has 
charge of the investigation, to appear before the committee in 
order to find out if it was the intention of the Interstute Com- 
merce Commission to make a thorough and searching investi- 
gation into the affairs of the Milwaukee. 

toth Chairman HWastman and Commissioner Cox, I am sure, 
satisfied the committee that the investigation of the Milwaukee 
would be thorough and searching, and that nothing would be 
left undone to show why the Milwaukee-St. Paul Railroad is in 
a wrecked condition at the present time. 

It is openly stated, and I understand it has been testified to 
before Commissioner Cox, who is now holding hearings on the 
wreck of the Milwaukee, that the directors of the Milwaukee 
who were interested in worthless railroads sold them to the 
Milwaukee at unreasonable prices, for which large commissions 
were paid. 

The Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railroad, which 
was purchased by the Milwaukee, is a combination of two 
roads owned at one time by John R. Walsh, at that time a 
banker of Chicago. 

Mr. J. Ogden Armour, of Chicago, is a director in the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. The story of how he 
assisted in selling a worthless road to the Milwaukee while he 
was one of its directors is an interesting story. 

The connection of J. Ogden Armour with the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern Railroad was as follows: When the 
J. R. Walsh banks failed (there were three of them), the 
largest of all was the Chicago National, the clearing-house 
banks of Chicago took over all of the assets of Walsh and his 
banks and paid the depositors of these three failed institutions. 
Among the assets so taken over were two roads commonly 
known as stone and coal roads, as Mr. Walsh was owner of 
stone quarries and built another road to run to some coal 
mines. Later the clearing-house banks of Chicago put these 
two roads together under the name of the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern, which road they operated for a long 
while at a loss, the road only showing, as I remember, but one 
year in which they claim to have made an infinitesimal profit. 

At the time of the acquisition by the St. Paul of the 
Terre Haute, J. Ogden Armour was a director in at least one 
of the clearing-house banks—that of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Nation. He may, however, have been a director in 
more. He was a stockholder in a number of them. He was 
also a director of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 

When he appeared before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission during the investigation of the St. Paul he said the 
negotiations were with Mr. Wetmore, who at that time was 
president of the First National Bank of Chicago; also an owner 
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of the Terre Haute. This question was asked him because in 
the transaction it would appear that he, as a director of the 
St. Paul, was dealing with himself as a director of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank, as it was one of the 
important owners of the Terre Haute. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in investigating the 
St. Panl shows this road, the Chicago, Terre Hante & South- 


eastern, was offered to many of the principal roads with 
| terminals in Chicago, but none of them would touch it. The 
' evidence also shows that the bonds of the Chicago, Terre 


| 
| 
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Haute & Southeastern Railroad were offered on the streets of 
Chicago from 385 to 50. At a time when the Chicago-Mil 
waukee was running a heavy deficit—-one year of over cleven 
million and another at over six million—they took over this 
road, the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern, as I under- 
stand it, on a 999-year lease, which is equivalent to purchase, 
guaranteeing 5 per cent on approximately 22,000,000 bonds 
which were outstanding against the road, the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeasterfi, and in addition thereto paid $350,000 
for stock which, of course, was absolutely worthless, as evi- 
denced by the fact that the bonds were being offered at the 
price above mentioned. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul bought another short- 
line railroad that was not on a paying basis, which was known 
as the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railroad, and which was 
referred to as two disconnected streaks of rust, running a part 
of the way to Rockford but having no connection with the 
Rockford line, and was forced to run over the Elgin, Joliet & 
Jastern for 20 miles in order to reach the Rockford, a branch 
of the Milwaukee. 

It is shown in the hearings that Mr. Byran, president of the 
Milwaukee, was the man who carried on the negotiations in 
this transaction. It might be pertinent to say here that Mr. 
Buckner, president of the New York Trust Co. and a director 
of the St. Paul, while on the stand before Commissioner Cox 
said, with reference to the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary, the road 
known as the “two disconnected streaks of rust,” that he did 
not know where it was located, but that it was somewhere 
in Illinois. I mention this to show the class of directors the 
St. Pant had. 

With reference to the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary—no con- 
nection of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at that time 
there was $300,000 paid to Mr. B. F. Winchell and Mr. Samuel 
F. Pryor. Mr. Pryor was a close associate in the Owenoke Co. 
with Mr. Rockefeller, which was owned principally by Mr. 
Percy Rockefeller. Mr. Pryor occupies the same office in New 
York—-I believe it is at 42 Broadway—that Mr. Rockefeller 
does. The Union Trust Co. of St. Louis paid to Winchell and 
Pryor $300,000. Pryor and Winchell divided this 50-50. 

The $150,000 received by Mr. Pryor was paid to the Owenoke 
Co., which was practically owned by Mr. Percy Rockefeller. 
On the stand Mr. Rockefeller admitted this. However, the 
general manager, at the time, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary 
stated at the Cox investigation hearings that Mr. Winchell and 
Mr. Pryor did nothing whatever toward the sale of this road 
and that he did not know them in the transaction. 

He said he and the Union Trust Co. did all of the work in 
connection with the sale. The evidence, however, shows that 
Mr. Winchell and Mr. Pryor obtained from Mr. Rockefeller a 
letter to Mr. Byran asking him to buy the Gary road, for 
which letter they received $300,000, mentioned above; as the 
Gary’s manager stated, they did nothing else. 

A short time previous to the purchase of this road—the 
Gary—Mr. Byran is on record in a letter to Mr. Rockefeller 
saying the road was worthless. Shortly thereafter, but subse- 
quent to the letter from Mr. Perey Rockefeller previously re- 
ferred to, Mr. Byran, for the St. Paul, acquired the Gary road, 
guaranteeing approximately $6,000,000 of bonds at 5 per cent, 
which bonds were practically of no value, and not for years pre- 
viously had it, the Gary road, the slightest earning power. 

Please let it be understood that for some time previous to 
the acquisition of the Gary road Perey Rockefeller was not a 
director of the St. Paul, but evidence was produced at the Cox 
hearings that Mr. Perey Rockefeller was made a director of the 
Gary road after acquisition by the St. Paul, and it was 
plainly stated it was done so that he might obtain passes to 
ride on the railroads of the country free. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that every Senator should be 
willing to vote for this bill, and save the Milwaukee from the 
Shylocks who for their own selfish interests are trying to wreck 
a great railroad and buy it in at a forced sale for a few million 
dollars. I believe the passing of this bill will stop one of the 
greatest conspiracies to wreck a railroad the world has ever 
known. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I am opposed to this Gov- 
ernment being a profiteer, and I care not whether its profiteer- 
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ing affects the farmers or the railroads. To me they all look 
alike; and I hope the time never will come when I can not 
legislate here with an open mind just as fairly and just as 
honestly with regard to railroads as I do with regard to the 
farmer, 
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Mr. President, I have just made the best fight I know how, | 


with other Senators, for a bill which, if passed, would have 
appropriated $150,000,000 for the marketing of farm products. 


If that bill had passed, the farmers would have been given an | 


interest rate of 4 per cent. If this bill is passed it will give 
to a number of railroads that now owe the Government $301,- 
000,000, a rate of interest of not less than 4% per cent and a 
moratorium of 80 years, They are paying 6 per cent. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. No part of this money owed to the Govern- 
ment by these railroads cost the Government more than 44 
per cent, and some of it only 344 per cent. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator has answered the question 
I was going to ask him. In other words, the principle the 
Senator is advocating here is not to charge to the borrower 
a higher rate of interest than the Government itself pays? 

Mr. GOODING. That is my position, Mr. President, and I 
am sure it is sound and fair and just—that the Government 
should set an example of fairness toward all of its citizens; 
that it should not be a profiteer anywhere or at any time; and 
that is one of the reasons why this bill appeals to me. The 
principal reason why I adyocate this bill, however, as I said, 
is to save a wreck in this country, and protect ten or fifteen 
thousand small stockholders in the Milwaukee road, in the hope 
of saving their investment in that road. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryonam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. GOODING. I do not care to yield for more than a 
question or two, because I realize that if this bill is going 
to be passed I must not take too much time. The Senator 
will have ample opportunity, of course, to discuss this measure 
in his own time; but I shall be glad to answer any question. 

Mr. HOWELL. I simply wanted to ask this question, in 
view of the question put by the junior Senator from Ohlo: 

The interest that the Government pays, which the Senator is 
talking about, is the interest that it pays upon nontaxable bonds. 
The Senator proposes, does he not, to give the railroads the 
benefit. of a rate of interest that is obtainable only upon non- 
taxable bonds? 

Mr. GOODING, I am proposing to do for the railroads only 
what I tried to do for the farmer—that is all, and nothing 
more—and I hope that I shall always have that spirit of fair- 
ness toward the railroads. I realize that the railroads of this 
country are the arteries through which must flow the com- 
merce of the country, and I am sure there is not any Senator 
here who wants to impair the great railroad system of America. 

I want to say that any man who would impair the great rail- 
road system of America is an undesirable citizen, and he can 
not be put in any other class. I have made a hard fight here 
for what I believe is a great principle in transportation, and 
that is that the railroads shall not be permitted to charge more 
tor a shorter haul than for a longer haul for the same class of 
freight moving in the same direction on the same railroad. I 
know, as a principle, that that is right and for the best inter- 
ests of all the American people. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Ohfo. 

Mr. FESS. There is another consideration that seems to me 
to make the position of the Senator on this bill very strong, 
and that is that when the money was borrowed the Government 
was operating the roads, and therefore the Government was 
not only the lender but it was really the borrower, and fixed 
the rate. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am not one of those who 
believe that the great railroads of this country were injured at 
all by Government supervision. I believe that the great rail- 
road systems were materially benefited by it. 

Mr. FESS. My statement was not meant to imply that they 
were injured. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to explain my position, as far as the 
railroads affected by this bill are concerned. The railroads af- 
fected by this bill are practically what might be called short- 
line railroads. The average haul of freight in this country is 











something like 287 miles, but many of these railroads have an | 


average haul of only 50 miles or 100 miles. 

When the railroads were under Government supervision the 
Director of lroads made one horizontal increase of 25 per 
cent, and other horizontal increases were made by the director 
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and by the commission. No thought or consideration was given 
as to how long the haul was or how short the haul was. I 
am sure that by raising a short-line railroad only the same 
percentage that they did a long-line railroad that has more 
than the average haul, the Government regulation of the rail- 
roads during the war and soon after the war worked a very 
serious hardship upon the short-line railroads of America, be- 
cause, I think we can all understand, with the increase in the 
cost of operation of a railroad, that a great deal more labor 
must be employed on a short-line railroad per ton-mile in 
handling the business of the road than on the longer roads. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yleld to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. The junior Senator from Ohio suggested that 
these loans were made at a time when the Government was 
operating the roads. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will take 
up that matter in his own time, because it seems to me we are 
reaching the point where Senators will begin to think about 
measures on the calendar in which they are vitally interested. 

I merely want to present my views and my thoughts and my 
hopes why this bill should pass. Of course, if the Senator from 
Nebraska and others make up their minds not to permit the 
bill to pass, I realize that it can not pass. 

Mr. HOWELL. The only thing I wanted to say was this: 
That $172,000,000 of these loans were made while the Govern- 
ment was not operating these roads. 

Mr. GOODING. I think the Senator is correct in that. 

Mr. President, before any railroad can get the benefit of 
this bill, if it shall become a law, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission must make an investigation, and if it reports to 
the Secretary of the Treasury that a particular railroad does 
not need an extension of time or a reduction of interest in order 
to enable it to meet its transportation problems, a loan will 
not be made. In other words, every railroad that can meet its 
obligations will be asked to meet them. I want to say to Sen- 
ators that unless this bill shall pass the Government, or some 
one other than the present owners, will own a number of short- 
line railroads. I do not think that if this bill passes it will 
mean a reduction in freight rates, but I do believe it will stop 
an increase in freight rates on these roads, for many of them 
are in a serious condition and can not pay the exhorbitant 
interest of 6 per cent and continue to do business. 

Since these loans were made to railroads the Government 
has made a profit of $40,000,000 out of an interest charge. 

Mr. President, I am going to fight this Government profiteer- 
ing all the way around, and I do not know how Senators who 
have made such a splendid fight for farm legislation with an 
appropriation of $150,000,000 bearing an interest of 4 per cent 
can oppose this bill; and I am satisfied that only a few of 
them will. 

I am satisfied that after the people get through in the coming 
elections giving their opinions on farm problems we will come 
back to the Senate and will pass some legislation that will 
relieve the American farmer and give him the same oppor- 
tunity and the same right that the great industries of America 
are receiving at the present time. That is all the farmer wants; 
that and nothing more. 

I am not going to put myself in the position of saying that 4 
per cent is fair for the farmer but that 4% is all wrong to give 
to the railroads. I hope the time will come when this Govern- 
ment will furnish the railroads with all the money they need 
to take up their bonded indebtedness, which is something like 
$14,000,000,000 at the present time. If we could have money 
at cost from the Government, it would mean a saving in freight 
rates of $300,000,000. 

I placed in the Recorp during my discussion of farm prob- 
lems a Statement showing the great amount of money on deposit 
in this country, showing that in 1914 there was on deposit — 
$21,000,000,000 in all the banks, and in 1925 $51,000,000,000 was 
in the banks. I also showed that in 1914 there were loans of 
foreign governments in this country amounting to $4,500,000,000. 
All that has been paid off with the exception of a billion dol- 
lars. In 1914 this country had only two billion and a half 
loaned in foreign countries. To-day we have $10,460,000,000 
loaned in foreign countries. 

American bankers are financing the whole world. Yet when 
you come to borrow money for refunding the indebtedness of a 
railroad, tremendous commissions have to be paid. Out of the 
$70,000,000 bond issue, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. propose to take 
$10,000,000 of a commission. I ask, What is going to happen 
in this country if we continue a policy of that kind? 

I think the most dangerous force we have in America to-day 
is the bankers’ organization. They are without conscience 
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and without shame. I am going to fight, regardless of where 
the fortunes of life may carry me, to try to save the railroads 
to the people of the United States. I do not believe they can 
vo on and meet such commissions as they are forced to pay 
and such rates of interest as they are forced to pay, and I 
do not believe this country can compete in the markets of the 
world unless we do something to give the American people 
cheaper transportation. 

I know of no better thing for this Government to do than 
to sell its bonds upon the market and see that the railroads 
get a reasonable rate of interest, and then at the same time 
see that the American people get the benefit of that through 
freight rates. That is a simple story. It can be done, and it 
ought to be done, to save this country from a very dangerous 
condition, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
the trouble with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
was that it was looted by those on the inside, rather than that 
it had to pay 6 per cent interest on the money it had borrowed 
from the Government? 

Mr. GOODING. I have made that very clear. There is no 
doubt about it, and that is why I want to save it to the small 
stockholders of the Senator’s State and of my State and of the 
whole country. The minority stockholders, as I have said, are 
thoroughly organized and can go to court if this bill passes 
the Senate and try to persuade the court to hold up the case 
and not order the road sold until this bill can be passed through 
the House. I have stated that the indebtedness of the Mil- 
waukee, outside of what they owe the Government, is only 
$15,000,000, and there are some very strong men interested in 
the minority stockholders and bondholders of that road. 

Now, I want to call attention to what happened with the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific. July 1, 1901, the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific issued $215,227,000 of 
bonds at 4 per cent to buy 97 per cent of the Burlington capital 
stock. Those bonds were 20-year bonds, due July 1, 1921. 
During the 20 years the Burlington paid the interest on those 
bonds. The Great Northern and the Northern Pacific provided 
no sinking fund at all to take up that indebtedness. All the 
money earned on the roads was used in betterments and ex- 
tensions and in dividends. 

When those bonds became due, July 1, 1921, the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific applied for a loan. Of course, there 
was only one place for them to go to make the loan, and that 
was to New York City. They issued a new series of $230,000,- 
000 of bonds, running 15 years, at 6% per cent. They realized 
$210,000,000 on the new issue. Twenty million dollars was 
taken for underwriting those bonds. Treating the rate of inter- 
est that the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern now pay, 
64% per cent, as compared with the 4 per cent they were paying, 
the people who patronize those roads will in the next 15 years 
have to pay in freight rates and for service on those roads, 
$106,000,000 in excess of what it would cost if the roads could 
have had money at 4 per cent without that great commission. 

So I want to say to Senators that unless we do something 
to meet that condition, a most dangerous one, the cost of 
transportation will be so great that we will lose all the bal- 
ance of trade we have with the world, I believe the greatest 
problem confronting every government is that of finding em- 
ployment for its own people. We have an increase in our 
population now of nearly 2,000,000 a year. Seventy years ago 
the American Harvester Co. made 50 harvesters a year. That 
was considered a great feat, and they advertised it to the 
world. Now the American Harvester Co. is turning out a 
harvester every 30 seconds. Everywhere the inventive genius 
of America is cutting great inroads into labor. We have only 
been able to keep our own people employed because something 
like a quarter of a century ago the automobile and the auto 
truck came into existence. To-day that industry and its af- 
filiated industries give employment to 8,000,000 men. We 


_ passed a radio bill yesterday. I find that the radio industry 


is giving employment to 200,000 or more men. 

I do not believe ‘that any great invention will be made 
in the near future that will create a new field of employment. 
So I believe this country is right up against the great problem 
of finding employment for its own people. 

EXngland has more than a million people out of employment, 
Germany has 1,800,000 out of employment, and with conditions 
growing worse, let us not forget that for many years there has 
not been work enough for all the people of the world to do. 

So, it seems to me, that if there is one question more vital 
to the American people than any other, it is that of cheapen- 
ing the cost of transportation, because that enters into every 
effort of life, every endeavor, every place; it is part of our 
system, and essential to every citizen, regardless of how 
humble he may be. 
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Mr. President, my appeal to Senators is to permit the bill 
to pass in the interest of the small stockholders who own the 
Milwaukee. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe ti] has 
some of them in Nebraska. They are scattered all through the 
West. I realize that if there is to be any opposition to the 
bill it can not pass. Just as sure as this bill is defeated, in 
my judgment a sale will be ordered for the Milwaukee. With 
an assessment of $32 per share on preferred stock and $28 
on the common stock that road is going to be bought in for a 
few paltry dollars and a great banking organization in America 
is going to have control of the system. 

There is not time to tell of the great wrecks which occurred 
in America along these same lines. I am familiar with some 
of them, but I doubt if ever in the history of America there 
was so great a conspiracy to wreck a railroad that ought to 
be paying dividends to the stockholders, as in the case of the 
Milwaukee. I appeal to my friend from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe], who does not agree with me regarding this measure, 
to let it pass. It can not become a law because it could not 
pass the House, but I am sure it will serve a good purpose 
and we will come back in the fall and go on with our fight for 
the farmer. 

GENERAL RELATIONS WITH TURKEY—LAUSANNE TREATY 

During the delivery of Mr. Goopine’s speech, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yleld to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I will ask my colleague to yield for a mo- 
ment in order that I may propose a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that we take up the Lausanne 
treaty upon the first day of the next session after coming in 
after the holidays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator means to have an executive 
session to take it up? 

Mr. BORAH. To take it up in executive session. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is all right. 

Mr. BORAH. But that is not to interfere with moving to 
take it up in open session if we desire to do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think that is proper, and I consent to 
it, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFIOER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? The Chair hears no 
objection, and the unanimous-consent agreement is entered 
into. 

The agreement was reduced to writing, as follows: 


It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that the treaty with Turkey 
now on the Executive Calendar be made a special order for the first 
day of the session after the holidays in January, 1927, this not to 
preclude the right to move to consider the same in open executive 
session. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in a few days 150 years 
will have elapsed since the political independence of this Nation 
was declared. In this connection I desire to submit certain 
observations on what I believe to be fundamental phases of our 
national development. It is essential to an adequate discussion 
of our country’s problems that we keep in mind three facts of 
primary importance and significance. The first is that since 
the declaration of American independence 15 decades ago the 
world has witnessed the development of scientific knowledge 
and mechanical power on a scale unequaled in all prior ages. 
The second is that this development, known as the industrial 
revolution, transformed first the economic life of England, then 
that of portions of the European Continent, obtaining full 
momentum in this country shortly after the Civil War, and now 
extending over all the globe. The third is that the changes 
wrought by this development have been so sweeping that the 
preservation of American individualism, liberty, justice, oppor- 
tunity, depends upon a proper study of these changes and the 
forces behind them. j 

At the time American independence was declared our popula- 
tion was almost entirely agricultural. There were no cities, 
factories, or transportation systems In the modern sense. The 
American people lived principally in self-sustaining, rural com- 
munities and villages where food, shelter, clothing, implements, 
vehicles, and other articles of common use were produced 
mainly by hand labor on farms, in households, or in local shops 
and mills in manner much the same as had prevailed since 

| recorded time began. These communities and villages were 
, made up as a rule of homes owned by thoseewho resided in 
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them, of farms and shops and stores and mills and warehouses 
owned by those who operated them. The producer of the raw 
material, or some one in the same community or a near-by 
community, converted it as a rule into the finished product. 
Owner and worker were as a rule combined in the same person, 
Where there were tenants and apprentices conditions were such 
that they could anticipate ownership for themselves with prac- 
tical certainty. Thus the American people at the time they 
declared their independence owned their homes, or could look 
forward to such ownership, owned their shops and mills and 
stores and implements, or could look forward to such owner- 
ship, and then proceeded to establish the right to own their 
Government. In the Declaration of Independence they defined, 
and by the conflict which sustained it they translated into 
governmental forms, the individualism which their economic 
situation had developed. 


from the slaves, who were later emancipated, possessed both 
political and economic independence. 
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Such twofold independ- | 


ence was and is the essence of American individualism, the | 
brightest contribution of America to human history—American | 


individualism, which built a Nation on the doctrine that all 


individuals are created equal; that they are endowed by their | 


Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that governments are 
fashioned to preserve these rights and trace their proper powers 
to the people’s will. For almost a hundred years, roughly 
speaking from 1776 until about 1870, this individualism and this 
dual freedom, political and economic, remained the signal fea- 
ture of American life and progress. From 1870, or thereabout, 
until to-day the movement I have before described as the in- 
dustrial revolution, a movement marked by the application of 
scientific knowledge and mechanical power to manufacture and 
production of almost every type—the movement which origi- 
nated in England with the invention of the steam engine shortly 
before the American Declaration of Independence, has been 
accompanied by the transfer of the ownership and control of 
homes and industries to a comparative few and by the reduc- 
tion of the great majority of the American people from owners 
and proprietors to tenants and employees who are finding it 
increasingly difficult to maintain a fair and decent standard of 
modern existence. Political independence without economic 
freedom and security, or the substantial prospect thereof, is a 
bitter and an empty husk. No other problem so teems with 
challenge to our patriotism and our judgment or is fraught 
with such bearing on the permanence of our institutions as that 
of reopening the channels of opportunity in such a way that 
tenants and employees may again become owners or may again 
look confidently forward to ownership. - 

Return now to the principles which brought our country into 
being, the principles which found their happiest expression, so 
far as human documents are concerned, in our Declaration of 
Independence, namely, equality of opportunity, divine endow- 
ment of the individual with certain basic rights, security for 
such rights through government, control of government by the 
people. Perhaps no passage in all literature is better known 
than the passage in the Declaration of Independence in which 
these principles are announced. And yet how many of us ever 
think of its entire significance? We think of it in terms almost 
exclusively political, as a convincing and eloquent presentation 
of the reasons prompting the colonists to seek political emanci- 
pation and to set up a representative Republic in which officials 
were to be elected by the people and in which every citizen 
might aspire to any office. Usually we proceed no further, 
fondly imagining that with political freedom all other desirable 
things will follow almost automatically. But the passage has 
an added and deeper meaning. It contains, as we have seen, the 
assertion that men are endowed by the Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. What are these rights outside of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness? Clearly those which, like 
the three specifically named, may be traced to the Creator. 

Let us endeavor to define them. 
account that one of the principal attributes or rights which 
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Whatever may be best performed by the individual should 
never be delegated to government or to another. Another right 
that came to man with his creation, according to Genesis, was 
that of dominion over nature, but never over man. His do- 
minion over physical things was limited, therefore, by the equal 
rights of other men, equally the products of God's hands, equally 
the objects of God’s love. It is clear that an all-wise and an all- 
just God would never give dominion without capacity for do- 
minion, and for wise and useful dominion at that. It follows 
that every individual was divinely intended for some beneficent 
purpose, involving dominion over some sphere of action, and pos- 
sesses the power to realize some aptitude, some gift for the de- 
velopment of that purpose. Whatever the individual can not do, 
therefore, to find his place in life, he has the right to expect 
aid in doing, and that aid may come, if necessary, from gov- 


ence. 


| ernment, because government is instituted, according to the 
When this Republic began, therefore, its population, aside | 


Declaration of Independence, to secure human rights. 

To the founders of this Republic the first and most important 
of all human rights was life, and life to them meant ownership 
of home and land and shop and mill and all the implements of 
one’s calling. It was the vast area of cheap and fertile land 
available to early American settlers that made individual 
ownership possible on so large a scale, the ownership which 
was the economic basis of American individualism and democ- 
racy. The tasks and difficulties accompanying ownership in 
the self-sustaining pioneer communities developed a strength 
of character, resourcefulness, self-reliance, courage, initiative, 
a spirit of helpfulness, a sense of equality, and brotherhood, all 
characteristic of the historic American of the first century of 
the Republic. These qualifies were emphasized and intensified 
by the problems and emergencies of the communities into which 
these owners and their households were grouped. These com- 
munities were marked by a virtual equality of possession 
among individuals, intimate personal acquaintance and asso- 
ciation which placed each man on his best behavior, mutual 
dependence in many instances, due to common dangers and 
requirements, a feeling of brotherhood expressing Itself in 
community activities, such as log rollings, house and barn rais- 
ings, husking and shelling bees, quilting parties, and so forth, 
where all helped each other and where social entertainment 
was also provided. It will be noted that in the days when 
individualism was most pronounced the collective help of the 
community was frequently needed. When sympathy and as- 
sistance were required, they came in the physical presence and 
ministration of the neighbors, a ministration always at hand, 
cheerful, effective, tireless, tender, beautiful. Each man and 
woman had acquired by home training and experience or 
by apprenticeship under personal tutelage of employers the 
knowledge requisite to the development and management of 
home and farm and shop and store. Implements and processes 
by which the land was cultivated and finished articles made 
locally from local material were crude and primitive and in- 
efficient, measured by modern standards. They were the only 
implements and processes, however, humanity at large had up 
to that time ever known and they were employed by all alike. 
An abundance of commodities essential to subsistence and com- 
fort in accordance with the standards of that day was se- 
cured. Nature offered a seemingly exhaustiess supply of 
water, fuel, pasturage, game, and many kinds of food in wood- 
lands, forests, lakes, and streams, as well as an exhilarating 
mode of recreation. The United States of the first 90 or 100 
years after the Declaration of Independence realized as to 
most of its territory and population the principles of liberty, 
equality, fraternity to a degree the earth had never seen 
before and may not see again for ages unless we wake up to the 
tragedy of the present situation. During all that time when- 
ever population began to crowd the land, or whenever condi- 


| tions became oppressive in the towns and cities, which had 


begun to grow and multiply, the fresh regions to the west 
offered new opportunity and hope. Thus the frontier moved 
westward, ever westward, the new communities repeating the 


| experiences and conditions of the old, preserving the original 


We know from the divine | 


came to man with his creation was that of independent judg- | 


ment, carrying with it individual initiative and responsibility. 
The primal fall was due to the exercise of that inherent right 
and the acceptance of salvation from its penalties is still left 
to the judgment of the individual. 
judgment and initiative remains to-day the most vital spring 
of human action. And any system, be it socialism, communism, 
bolshevism, imperialism, or plutocracy, which takes from man 


conceptions of American individualism and American freedom, 
conceptions based on both political and economic independ- 
ence, 

I said that the original ideals of this Republic had been pre- 
served as to most of its territory and population during most 


| of the century following the Declaration of Independence. It 


This right of individual | 


the right to order his own life, to hew out his own pathway, to | 


realize some useful destiny of his own choosing in due regard 
for the rights of others, is un-Christian, un-American, unjust, un- 
sound, contrary to the teaching of the Declaration of Independ- 


may be well to point out here the fact that mechanical power 
had begun to supplant hand power in the making of finished 
products in the New England and Middle Atlantic States 
within three decades after our independence was declared. 
This was the distant beginning in the United States of 
the industrial revolution, which did not strike the United 
States in full force until after the Civil War. The application 
of mechanical power to manufacture transferred the workers 
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from their households and small shops to factories, where their 
status was no longer that of owner of home and implements, 
but that of tenant and employee. The employment of machin- 
ery and of capital in increasing quantities widened the gulf 
between a few owning capitalists on the one side, masses of 
employees on the other. The old system of factory apprentice- 
ship at the employer's side, with a prospect of ownership or 
part ownership, bad largely passed away. The foundation of 
the modern city and of capital and labor classes were thus laid. 
Such was the situation in which the former owners of shop 
und home and implements found themselves in the country 
their fathers had dedicated at such cost of life and treasure 
to political and economic freedom. Naturally, they felt that 
something had gone out of their lives, the dignity of ownership, 
dominion over some portion of the earth, or earth's activities, 
equality of opportunity, the golden glory of a home. About 
1825 the workers began to organize for the betterment of their 
condition, the restoration of American principles and ideals. 
The constitution of one of the first central labor federations 
to be formed in an American city, the Mechanic’s Union of 
Trade Associations, of Philadelphia, organized in 1827, stated 
that its object was to avert, if possible, the desolating effects 
which must inevitably arise from a depreciation of the intrinsic 
value of human labor, and to promote equally the happiness, 
prosperity, and welfare of the whole community. One of the 
first demands of the organized labor movement in the United 
States was for universal, public education, a prominent labor 
union in Pennsylvania resolving that labor desired that an 
open school and competent teachers for every child in the 
State, from the lowest branch of an infant school to the lecture 
room of practical science, should be established, those super- 
intending them to be chosen by the people. This statement 
was full of prophetic meaning, To-day practical science, uni- 
versally diffused, properly utilized, is one of the basic remedies 
for adverse conditions. It is fair to say that organized labor 
aided materially in bringing about public education in the 
United States. 

Arrayed with labor in behalf of human rights in these early 
years were many writers, thinkers, speakers, who saw that 
the separation of men into classes, employers on the one side, 
employees on the other—capitalists on the one side, laborers 
on the other—was a violation of the essence of Americanism. 
They contended that every proper agency should be invoked 
to aid in restoring the individual to a position of choice, self- 
direction, self-expression, to hope, to home, to land and busi- 
ness ownership. They contended in line with the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence that it was a legitimate function 
of government to aid the individual in enforcing and securing 
fundamental rights, among which was the right of self-develop- 
ment, the right to bring out his highest capabilities for service 
to society, never doing for the individual, however, that which 
the individual could best do for himself, that in no way could 
the individual be more effectively assisted in realizing these 
capacities than in laying before him the fundamentals of the 
knowledge already in existence. They believed that in this 
way the individual could be vastly and properly helped toward 
economic independence. They believed, therefore, that the Gov- 
ernment should aid in the establishment of every type and form 
of useful education, in abolishing evils adversely affecting the 
moral and material well-being of the individual and which had 
grown beyond the power of individuals to control. These 
speakers, writers, thinkers, the labor organizations and labor 
leaders were the forerunners of that larger awakening to the 
needs and rights of the individual which came with the full 
advent of the mechanical age in the United States shortly after 
the Civil War. Indeed, as early as 1857 it was seen that special 
training in agriculture and the mechanic arts would soon be 
needed to enable the individual to cope with conditions rapidly 
approaching. In that year Justin S. Morrill introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill granting public lands to each 
State in an amount equal to 20,000 acres for each Senator and 
Representative from said State, the proceeds of the sale of such 
land to constitute a permanent fund for the endowment, sup- 
port, and maintenance of at least one college, the leading object 
of which, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, would be to teach agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. The only requirements exacted in that 
measure from the States were to establish such colleges and to 
make annual reports of their progress through the governors. 
A similar bill by Mr. Morrill became a law in 1862, inaugurat- 
ing a policy which has resulted in the establishment of agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges in almost every State in the 
Union. It has been amended from time to time in the direction 
of further allowances and of provisions assuring the proper 
employment of these allowances, 
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It has been followed by the Hatch Act of 1887 establishing 
experiment stations in connection with the agricultural and 
mechanical colleges—by the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, carrying 
to the farmers the information developed by the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, by the agricultural and mechani- 
eal colleges and the experiment stations—by the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917 providing for vocational training in industrial 
trades and subjects—by the industrial rehabilitation act of 
1920 providing for general vocational training and restoration 
to occupations of those disabled in industry, agriculture, and 
other lines of effort. 

Shortly after the Civil War began on a nation-wide scale 
that remarkable transformation marking the advent through- 
out our country of the mechanical age, an age characterized 
chiefly by the adoption of machine power in nearly all our 
principal industries. While manufacturing by mechanical 
means had already found a footing in certain sections long 
before the Civil War, and steam transportation by land and 
water had appeared, the country was still predominantly agri- 
cultural when the Civil War began. In fact about four-fifths of 
the American people were still living on the farm throughout 
that sonflict. The prevailing unit of our civilization was still the 
self-sustaining community, obtaining and carrying into finished 
form within or near its limits food, clothing, shelter, and other 
articles of common use; the self-sustaining community with 
individual ownership of home and land and shop and store, or 
the definite outlook therefor, the general rule—with the public 
land frontier still symbolizing hope and opportunity—in other 
words, with the ideals of the Declaration of Independence still 
intact, still embodied in the economic as well as political inde- 
pendence of the masses. In 1920, a little more than half a 
century after the termination of the Civil War, a majority of 
the American people were living in cities of over 2,500 inhabi- 
tants. It is figured that the number living on farms is now 
about a third of the total population—about a fourth of the 
total number of all workers in the gainful occupations. Since 
1910 the value of manufactured products has for the first time 
exceeded that of agricultural products, whereas in 1850 our farm- 
ers produced nearly three times as much in value as all our fac- 
tories and mines combined. We have been transformed, there- 
fore, from a Nation predominantly agricultural, a Nation of 
home owners and business owners in 1860, with four-fifths of our 
people on the farms, to a Nation predominantly commercial and 
industrial in 1920 with two-thirds of our people in cities and 
towns and factory districts, and with ownership of home and 
shop and implements rapidly disappearing, largely gone. The 
transfer of workers from households and small shops into 
factories which had occurred in small proportion on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard in the early decades of the nineteenth century was 
repeated. for almost the entire country after 1870, as well as 
the condition of ownership, small groups of capitalists on the 
one side, controlling large aggregations of machinery, utilizing 
for their own profit the scientific knowledge that had made 
power machinery possible—masses of employees on the other— 
their old implements and processes obsolete, crowded into the 
tenements near the factories—changed almost by magic from 
owners into hired workers. 

Thus the ownership and control of industry passed into the 
hands of a few masters whose wealth began to mount with an 
astounding suddenness into millions, tens of millions, hundreds 
of millions, while the laboring masses, reduced from proprietors 
to employees, followed by younger generations who were 
strangers to the sensation of ownership thronged the factories 
to plead in desperate competition for the job that meant little 
more than a bare subsistence. The power of economic life and 
death over the manual toilers was vested by these new condi- 
tions in those who acquired the new machinery and financed its 
establishment on a basis of larger and ever larger concentra- 
tion. By virtue of their superior credit resources, ability to 
control the volume and the distribution of the finished product, 
the new masters obtained a similar power over the farmer who, 
under the new circumstances, was compelled to sell to them his 
raw materials on virtually their own terms. The inevitable 
result has been an ever-increasing exodus from farm to city: 
that probably five-sixths of all our farm operatives and workers 
are tenants or hired laborers; that farming has become the 
least remunerative on the whole of any business in America. 

And so it has come about that the age that, since the Civil 
War, has witnessed for this country the mightiest material 
progress ever known, the creation of vaster wealth for this 
Nation than the world has ever before seen, the age in which 
mechanical power and corporate organization have become the 
chief instruments of civilized existence, has also seen a con- 
centration of riches and power in a small owning and con- 
trolling class, the conversion of by far the larger portion of 
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the American people from home owners, landowners, business 
owners, shop owners, with the substantials of existence at their 
command into repters and hired workers struggling for sub- 
sistence almost at the poverty line. It is true that the indus- 
trial revolution has resulted in the creation of many comforts 
and conveniences, forms of recreation and amusement, facili- 
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ties for information, travel, and communication never before | 


within the reach of the average individual, automobiles, Fords, 
teJephones, talking machines, radios, gasoline engines, friction 
matches, trolleys, movies, sanitary devices, artificial ice, arti- 
ficial heat, artificial complexions; but it is equally true that 
the average income of the individual at the head of the aver- 
age household is so relatively small as to provide with greatest 
difficulty the basic needs of life, so small that when illness or 
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The extent to which scientific knowledge and mechanical 
power may be employed to reestablish these principles in 
American life, to increase the earning capacity, and to secure 
the economic independence of individuals is a subject that 
has not yet received the recognition it deserves. Every rural 
community, every town, city, county, State, the Nation itself, 
should make or cause to be made a study of the finished ar- 
ticles which may economically be produced by machine proc- 
esses and establishments within its own boundaries and on 
such seale, smell or large, as may be economically practicable. 
Every commodity for human use, purchased outside an area by 
those within it when it might just as logically have been pro- 


| duced therein, represents waste and loss. It has been well 


some similar emergency overtakes the family the situation is | 


full of tragedy. The cost of living continues to rise, having 
ulready reached a point almost prohibitive, bearing most heavy- 
ily on the underpaid masses. 
the 24,350,000 families in the United States nearly 13,000,000— 
over half—are in rented homes, 4,000,000 are in mortgaged 
homes, while only six and a half million, about one-fourth of 
the total, are in unencumbered homes of their own. It showed 
further that of the 20,000,000 boys and girls of school age, not 
more than 50 per cent complete the sixth grade of the public 
school, not more than 10 per cent complete the high school, 
while less than 5 per cent obtain complete college educations, 
liberal or technical. So inexorably are they driven by economic 
pressure into the ranks of toil that they can not take due ad- 
vantage of free education. The temper of the controlling class 
is shown in a remark by one of its members, Josiah Strong, in 
1885. He said: 


There is among us an aristocracy of recognized power, and that aris- 
tocracy is one of wealth. No heraldry offends our republican preju- 
Our ensigns armorial are the trade-mark. Our laws and customs 
recognize no noble titles; but men can forego the husk of a title who 
possess the fat ears of power. 


dices. 


Some years later George F. Baer, president of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railroad, referred to the dominant class as 
the— 


Christian men to whom God in His infinite wisdom has, given the 
control of the property interests of the country. 


Evidently our supreme problem 150 years after the declara- 
tion of our political freedom is the restoration of the economic 
independence of the average citizen, which was one of the 
foundations of our political independence. Ever since the me- 
chanical age began efforts have been in progress to curb the 
abuses and to modify the exactions of aggregated wealth And 
enterprise; to compel them to observe proper limitations in the 
interest of justice and humanity; to protect the people against 
the evils, diseases, accidents, vices, crimes, misfortunes, and 
deaths accompanying the general advent of machinery, the rapid 
increase and congestion of population that has followed; to aid 
individuals and communities in the use of scientific knowledge 
for the restoration of their own economic welfare and independ- 
ence. In these purposes we find the source of the regulatory, 
educational, and human welfare legislation by State and Nation 
during the last five or six decades. 

Important as legislation may be, however, the solution of 
the problems connected with the industrial transformation must 
be principally found in the action of the people themselves 
outside the realm of legislation. Legislation may have im- 
portant and necessary functions to discharge in this connection, 
but by no means the determining and basic function. We must 
make possible the restoration of ownership of home and land 
and machinery and enterprise by the average individual, singly 
or in association, or the definite prospect thereof through 
worthy effort if this Republic is to become more than an empty 
shell. The founders of this Nation and their descendants for 
nearly a hundred years utilized the accumulations of nature, 
the gifts of a virgin continent, to establish individual owner- 
ship and the liberty it signified. To-day these accumulations 
have been practically exhausted, but a deeper knowledge— 
technical, scientific knowledge—will reveal the richer bounty 
that is still within her bosom. In an age of machinery the 
individual without technical knowledge and equipment is seri- 
ously handicapped. Modern conditions make it impracticable 
to return to the crude methods and products of the American 
pioneer age. But the principles that age illustrated, the 
principles that vitalized the Declaration of Independence, 
namely, ownership of land and industry by those who operate 
them, embodying the best expression of personal initiative, 
judgment, and responsibility—unimpeded and adequate oppor- 
tunity for all—are as changeless and as essential to true 
democracy to-day as when America began. 


The last census showed that of | 


said that the greatest sum total of well-being can be obtained 
when a variety of agricultural, industrial, and intellectual 
pursuits are combined in the same community. There is no 
limit to what our farm and factory workers may achieve if 
but given the opportunity. When the steam engine was in its 
first stages the steam valve had to be opened by some one 
standing near at each stroke of the piston, and a boy was 
usually employed to do this work. One day a boy who had 
been employed in this capacity was most intently observing the 
process and sueceeded in connecting the valve with the ma- 
chine so that it operated automatically. Thus one of the most 
crucial questions connected with the perfection of the steam 
engine, that fundamental instrument of modern civilization, 
was solved. It is the statement of an eminent authority that 
hand workers have invented or perfected “the prime motors 
and all that mass of machinery which has revolutionized in- 
dustry for the last 100 years”; but that since the great fac- 
tory has been enthroned the worker, depressed by the mo- 
notony and sameness of his work, invents no more. The Mos- 
cow Technical School, Moscow, Russia, admitting boys not 
over 15, taught them to make with their own hands, unas- 
sisted by anyone else, the best type of steam engines, agri- 
cultural machinery, scientific apparatus for practical use in 
industry; and for this work they received the highest awards 
in prerevolution days at international exhibitions. I understand 
that such a system of training has since been installed in 
Chicago and Boston and probably elsewhere in this country. 
Think what it would mean to true democracy, to the dignity 
and usefulness of the individual, to manual labor through its 
elevation to the place of honor it ought to hold, if brain worker 
and hand toiler, owner and operator, could again be generally 
combined in the same person. As to the small factory requir- 
ing several operators it is a significant fact that they have 
continued to exist abroad muinly through agriculture. It has 
been asserted that France has the widest wealth distribution 
of any country in the world because its farmers operate small 
factories to so great an extent as a supplement to farming, 
and that this fact makes individual ownership of farms by 
those who operate them so general in France. Some years ago 
it was reported that the average number of workers in each 
of the 9,800 factories and workshops in Paris was less than 
six; that in these factories and shops every variety of goods 
was fabricated, the workers constantly inventing new and 
improved machine tools. 

It was calculated some years ago that a fouth of all RBel- 
gian industrial workers were employed in smal workshops 
having less than three operators each, on an avetage, besides 
the superintendent or director. In Germany and Russia the 
small industry has continued to flourish, despite the advent of 
large-scale manufacture. As to still larger industries occupy- 
ing an intermediate place between the small factory and the 
giant concern of present times careful investigation will show 
that there are many articles requiring skill in fabrication which 
may advantageously be made in the factory of medium size. 
Let it be remembered here that the widespread distribution of 
electricity has made possible the employment of small power 
units to a degree never before dreamed of. The internal- 
combustion engine also has been an effective agency in this 
direction. 

A study of the kind suggested will show what industries 
shauld be continued on an extensive scale, what industries 
may be localized and individualized, to what extent geograph- 
ical areas may be made economically self-sustaining. Indus- 
try must be decentralized to the largest practicable extent in 
order that government may not be completely and hopelessly 
centralized. Centralized industry means centralized govern- 
ment. The unit of government will inevitably become as large 
as the unit of conditions with which it must deal. Autocracy 
in industry means autocracy in government. The centraliza- 
tion of industry has been one of the chief features of the 
machine age. As concentration of control has spread to almost 
every field of industry, enormous earnings capitalized to the 
last possible degree, and the tribute exacted by those who 
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assemble the new capital needed for further combination and 
conquest have been reflected in rising costs for almost every 
manufactured article of need and comfort. Tremendous con- 
solidations dominate manufacture, vanquish competitors, and 
close the channels of individual opportunity for ownership 
through the absorption of many smaller concerns. With in- 
dustry again localized as far as may be possible through the 
employment of smailer units of power and production, with 
operators functioning as owners, whether the enterprises be 
large or small, the twofold freedom—economic and political— 
which formed the basis of the Declaration of Independence and 
of American individualism will have been restored. The God- 
born right of every individual to self-expression, self-develop- 
ment, dominion over some form of physical endeavor, will 
have been safeguarded under the complex environment of the 
mechanical era. With these high purposes in view education, 
of the proper sort, education that places manual labor on the 
sume throne with intellectual effort, education including tech- 
nical knowledge, the very breath of economic Hfe in the ma- 
chine cpoch, education including the operation of every con- 
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ceivable type of machinery must be placed by every available | 


ageney, public and private, within the reach of every individual. 
The knowledge requisite to a liveHhood in the machine era 
ean not be obtained as a rule from home training and experi- 
ence or by apprenticeship under personal supervision of em- 
ployers, as was so largely the case in pioneer days. The educa- 
tional measures which I enumerated in another part of this ad- 
dress-——ihe Morrill Act, the Hatch Act, the Smith-Lever Act, the 
Smith-Hughes Act, and the industrial rehabilitation act—should 
be widened and facilitated until all who may benefit by them 
shall have been reached. In order that Congress may further 
aid in the adjustment of the people to the new conditions in 
such way that American traditions and institutions may be 
preserved, I introduce the following resolution and ask that it 
may be read by the Secretary's desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 273), as follows: 


Whereas the further development of manufacturing processes is one 


eflicicncy, wealth, and prosperity; and 

Whereas the distribution of knowledge among the people as to the 
practicability of conducting manufacturing processes, both with and 
without machinery, on the cooperative plan and otherwise, and with the 
smallest practical units of capital, equipment, and marketing area, will 
open up new channels of occupation and achievement; and 

Whereas the adaptation of modern machinery to small factories in 
rural districts, villages, towns, as well as cities and larger areas, will 
open up new avenues of economic independence to the people; and 

Whereas recent scientific research has shown that an increasing num- 
ber of finished products may be made from raw materials hitherto 
marketed almost wholly in unfinished form; and 

Whereas it is important that communities, counties, and larger divi- 
sions should know the possibilities of the development of local materials 
into finished products within or near their own limits; and 

Whereas the development of electric power has a vital bearing on 
manufacturing and the question of smaller operating units: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures is hereby authorized 
and directed to investigate the advisability of the appointment of a 
committee of experts to study the matters mentioned in the foregoing 
preamble and to report through said Committee on Manufactures to 
Congress as to the best means of developing and diffusing among the 
people information relative to such matters. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I intend to press this reso- 
lution at the next session of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will lie on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 13040) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes, and that the House had receded 
and concurred in Senate amendments Nos. 14, 16, and 24 to 
the said bill. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the following bills and joint resolution of 
the Senate: 

S. 4430. An act authorizing the Department of State to deliver 
to Hon, WittiaAm B. McKiniey, United States Senator from 
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the State of Illinois, and permitting him to accept the decora- 
tion and diploma presented by the Government of France; 

S. 4033. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
easements in and upon the public lands and properties at 
Canal Bridge, on the Fox River, in Kaukauna, Wis., to the 
eity of Kaukauna ‘for public-road purposes; 

S. 4431. An act to authorize the sale of a parcel of land in 
the town of Westport, Conn.; and 

S. J. Res. 25. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, two Siamese subjects, to be designated 
hereafter by the Government of Siam. 

The message further announced that the House had severally 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H. R. 4001. An act to relieve persons in the military and 
naval services of the United States during the war emergency 
period from claims for overpayment at that time not involving 
fraud; 

H. R. 4119. An act for the relief of Edward R. Ledwell; 

H. R. 10052. An act to authorize the sale of the Mesa Target 
Range, Ariz.; and 

H. R. 11203. An act to amend subsections (c) and (0) of 
section 18 of the act entitled “An act for the reorganization 
and improvement of the Foreign Service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 24, 1924. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 2188) for the relief of G. C. Allen. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 3802) to amend the act known as the “ District 
of Columbia tariff act, 1925,” approved March 3, 1925, being 


| Public, No. 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 


“wee | @emnte’s 
of the most important and powerful means of increasing the Nation's | 


H. R. 11713. An act to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and possible development and reclamation of 
the swamp lands on the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, and Coldwater 
Rivers in Mississippi ; 

H. R. 12796. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of Georgia and South Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Burtons Ferry to connect 
up the highway between Allendale, 8S. ©., and Sylvania, Ga., 
and 

H. R. 13214. An act to amend section 204 of an act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 92. An act fixing postage rates on hotel and steamship 
room keys and tags; 

Hl. R. 584. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Benjamin S, McHenry ; 

H. R. 1952. An act for the relief of Arthur Moore: 

H. R. 4842. An act for the relief of F. G. Alderete; 

H. R. 6080. An act for the relief of J. M. Hedrick; 

H. R. 6728. An act to regulate in the District of Columbia the 
traffic in, sale, and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and other 
containers of milk and cream, to prevent fraud and deception, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 7870. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the sale of burnt timber on the public domain,” approved 
March 4, 1913; . 

H. R. 7371. An act to define trespass on coal land of the 
United States and to provide a penalty therefor; 

H. R. 7524. An act for the relief of Neil Mullane; 

H. R. 7532. An act to provide payment for services rendered 
in preparation for the international conference on traffic in 
habit-forming narcotic drugs; 

H. R. 7942. An act for the relief of James E. Judge, sr.: 

H. R. 9637. An act to change the name of Dent Place NW., 
between Forty-fourth Street and Foxhall Road, to Greenwich 
Parkway ; 

H. R. 11060. An act to authorize the extension of the ap- 
plication of the act entitled “An act to authorize the reserva- 
tion of public lands for country parks and community centers 
within reclamation projects, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 5, 1914; and 
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H. 8.11716. An act granting to Northern Paper Mills certain 

islands in the Menomonee River. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. JONES of Washington obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brnenam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will with- 
hold that motion for about 15 minutes. I want to make a 
short address. I have been trying to get the floor all day. 

Mr. BORAH. I would be giad to accommodate the Senator, 
but the difficulty is that the Senator from Washington has the 
floor for the purpose of making an address, and if I should 
withhold my motion, of course I would yield the floor to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to say to the Senator from Washing- 
ton that if we do go into executive session, the Senator from 
Washington may not have an opportunity to make his speech, 
because | know of two speeches of great length that will be 
made in executive session. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not help that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then if we do not want to go into executive 
session, the only thing to do is to vote the motion down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Idaho that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 40 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 

HOUR OF MEETING ON SATURDAY 


While the doors were closed Mr. Curtis asked and obtained 
unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its business 
this evening it adjourn until 10 a. m. to-morrow, Saturday, 
July 3, 1926. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 1344) to amend paragraph (11), section 20, of the inter- 
state commerce act, with an amendment, in which it requested | 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the bill (8S. 8999) to provide a parole commission for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 4059) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines of the Civil and Mexican Wars, and to certain widows 
of said soldiers and sailors, and marines, and to widows of the 
War of 1812, and Army nurses, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 11713) to provide for an examination and 
report on the condition and possible development and reclama- 
tion of the swamp lands on the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, and Cold- 
water Rivers in Mississippi was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

RECESS 

The hour of 5.30 o’clock having arrived, the Senate, pursuant 

to its order, took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 








EVENING SESSION 


The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m., on the expiration | 
of the recess. 


LEASES ON UNALLOTTED INDIAN LANDS-——-VETO MESSAGE (8S. DOC, 
NO. 156) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which will | 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the message, as follows: 
To the Senate: 


Herewith returned, without approval, is Senate 4152, a bill | 
entitled “An act to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive-order Indian reservations, 
and for other purposes.’ On June 9, 1922, the Department of | 
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the Interior construed the general leasing act of February 25, 
1920 (41 Stat. 487), as applicable to lands included in Exeeu- 
tive-order Indian ic-ervations. Under this construction 20 per- 
mits were issued, dating from June 17, 1922, to October 14, 
1923. On May 27, 1924, the Attorney General of the United 
States rendered an opinion that the leasing act did not apply 
to Pxecntive-order Indian reservations. At that time more 
than 400 applications on such reservations were pending. (The 
Attorney General took action to secure the cancellation of the 
20 permits previously issued in a suit entitled United States 
v. Harrison et al., brought in the District Court of Utah and 
now pending in the Supreme Court of the United States on 
certificate from the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Cirenit. This case was decided in favor of the defendants in 
the district court. 

While these conditions existed the present bill was intro- 
duced, by which the title to the 20 permits would virtually be 
validated, and the 400 applications would virtually be refused 


| It is true that the holders of the 20 permits are possessed of 


certain equities by reason of expenditures made, which do not 
apply to the other 400, but it is also true that the other 400 
would be obliged to drill wells, build roads, and make surveys, 
while the 20 permits are validated because they may have done 


| but one of these three things. The application of a different 
| rule as between these two classes is somewhat difficult to 
| justify. The fact also that this bill undertakes to decide by 


legislation a question which is pending in court brings the bill 
into a position of doubtful propriety. If the interested parties 
have rights under the law, they will be protected in their enjoy- 
ment by the decision of the court. If they have no such rights 
a great deal of the reason for the legislation fails so far as they 
are concerned. Aside from a possible delay in securing a deci- 
sion by which opportunity will be given for the development of 
these lands more quickly it would not appear that any legal or 
equitable injury can accrue to the holders of these permits or 
to the section of the country interested. 

Various rumors are being circulated relative to statements 
alleged to have been made by parties interested in this legisla- 
tion which do not seriously affect the merits of the bill, and as 
they come from persons seeming to have adverse interests, per- 
haps they are susceptible of explanation. I am confident the 
bill has been passed in entire good faith, but it is claimed that 
the 20 permits would secure a disproportionate advantage 
under its provisions over the others who are interested in 
applications which they have made. 

Provision has been made in the bill for the payment of cer- 
tain moneys to Indians, with which I am in hearty approval, 
and can see no reason for refusing to approve such a measure 
had it stood alone. If it is desired to make such provision for 
the Indians, a bill to that effect can be enacted without attach- 
ing to it the question of ratifying the titles of some and ad- 
versely affecting the applications of others. 

CALVIN COooLIpGE. 

THe Waite House, July 2, 1926. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the message 


| will lie on the table and be printed. 


EXPUNGING OF STATEMENT FROM RECORD 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, on the 18th day of June, 
I had inserted in the Recorp a dispatch by the Associated 
Press, sent out from Washington, misstating my position on 
the agricultural bill. Since that time the Associated Press 
have given me evidence showing that they have made reason- 
able effort to correct that error. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that that dispatch appearing in the Recorp of Jane 
18 may be stricken from the permanent Coneresstonat Recorp, 
and that the words I have uttered upon this occasion be 
substituted therefor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

§.569. An act to authorize the transfer of surplus books 
from the Navy Department to the Interior Department; 

S$. 1472. An act to provide for the establishment of a dairy- 
ing and livestock experiment station at Mandan, N. Dak.; 

S$. 2042. An act relating to the Office of Public Buildings 


| and Public Parks of the National Capital; 


S. 2516. An act for the establishment and maintenance of 
a forest experiment station in Pennsylvania and the neighbor- 
ing States; 

S.3148. An act to regulate the manufacture, renovation, 
and sale of mattresses in the District of Columbia; 
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8.3405. An act to authorize the establishment and main- 
tenance of a forest expertment station in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys; 

8.3453. An act to provide for the construction of a bridge 
to replace the M Street Bridge over Rock Creek, in the District 
of Columbia ; 

S. 4408. An act to authorize the granting of leave to 
ex-service men and women employed in the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927; and 

8.4419. An act authorizing the Shipping Bourd to give a 
preference rate to alien veterans and their families. 

The message also announced that the House had severally 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to each of the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H.R. 4001. An act to relieve persons in the military and 
naval services of the United States during the war-emergency 
period from claims for overpayment at that time not involving 
fraud ; 

H. kh. 4119. An act for the relief of Edward R. Ledwell; 

H.R, 10052. An act to authorize the sale of the Mesa Target 
Range, Ariz.; and 

HI. R. 10661, An act to amend the immigration act of 1924. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11446) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
und sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and de- 
pendent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The message also announced that the House had insisted 
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8. Gon. Res. 21. Concurrent resolution providing for the print- 
ing of additional copies of Senate Document No. 95, Art and 
Artists of the Capitol. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 12853) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to turn over the gunboat Wolverine to the municei- 
pality of Erie, Pa., in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (CH. R. 12858) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to turn over the gunboat Wolverine to the 
municipality of Erie, Pa., was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

THE CALENDAR 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would like to submit a 
unanimous-consent request. Last night we were unable to finish 
the call of unobjected bills on the calendar. I think it can be 
finished in about an hour. I ask unanimous consent that the 
time from 10 to 11 o'clock be devoted to the consideration of 
unobjected bills on the calendar, beginning where we left off 
last night. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Why may not the Senator modify the request 
and take the first hour for that purpose? 

Mr. CURTIS. I made that suggestion, but the Senator from 
Maryland |Mr. Bruce] said he would object to the first hour 


upon its amendments to the bill (8. 2141) conferring jurisdic- | being devoted to that purpose, aud therefore I thought I would 


tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and enter judginent in any claims which the Assiniboine In- 
dians may have against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the conference 
usked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr, Leavitt, Mr. WILLIAMSON, and 
Mr. HAYDEN were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (IL. R. 5701) to designate the times and places of 
holding terms of the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Montana. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

8.2278. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Federal 
District Court of the Western Division of the Western District 
of Tennessee to hear and determine claims arising from the 
sinking of the vessel known as the Norman; 

8.4171. An act to create a sixth great district, to include all 
the collection distriets on the Great Lakes, their connecting and 
tributary waters, as far east as the Raquette River, N. Y.; and 

8. 4820. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution of the Senate severally 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

8.3053. An act to amend sections 5 and 6 of the act of Con- 
gress making appropriations to provide for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, approved 
July 1, 1902, and for other purposes ; 

§. 4848. An act granting the consent of Congress to com- 
pacts or agreements between the States of Idaho and Wyoming 
with respect to the division and apportionment of the waters 
of the Snake River and other streams in which such States are 
jointly interested ; and 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to cal! a pan-Pacifie conference on education, re- 
habilitation, reclamation, and recreation at Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9971) for 
the regulation of radio communications, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. Warts of Maine, Mr. Lentpacn, Mr, Lazaro, and 
Mr. Davis were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. é : 

'The message further announced that the House had agreed 
without amendment to the following concurrent resolutions of 
the Senate: 

S. Con, Res. 10. Concurrent resolution to print and bind the 
proceedings in Statuary Hall upon the acceptance by Congress 
of the statue of Crawford W. Long, presented by the State of 
Georgia ; and 








suggest the last hour. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PETITION-——CIVIL WAR PENSION BILL 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Walla Walla, in the State of Washington, praying 
for the prompt passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and the widows of such veterins, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1844) to 
amend paragraph (11), section 20, of the interstate commerce 
act, which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: That paragraph (11) of section 20 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a colon 
and the following: 


And provided further, That the liability Imposed by this paragraph 
shall also apply in the case of property reconsigned or diverted in 
accordance with the applicable tariffs filed as in this act provided. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. The bill has already passed the 
House. 

Mr. KING. I am not going to object, but I would like to 
have the Senator explain just what the amendment was. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This is a bill which passed the Senate, 
making the initial carrier liable for damages where there is 
a joint shipment of commodities by a number of carriers and 
the commodities are damaged or lost by one of the connecting 
carriers after there has been a diversion of the shipment by the 
shipper from the original route. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with that proposition. The ques- 
tion in my mind is, What is the amendment we are asked to 
concur in? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The House changed the language of the 
bill, making it plainer. There is no additional amendment of 
substantial character. The changed language constitutes the 
House amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator to 
restate the proposition? The Senator's bill did not make the 
initial carrier liable for all damages to shipments. That has 
been the law for 10 years. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My statement was that this bill applies 
where the shipment was diverted from original destination 
while the goods were in process of shipment. The existing law 
does not cover such a situation, 

The VICE PRHSIDENT. The Senator from Texas moves 
that the Senate concur in the amendment of the House. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


PAROLE COMMISSION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3999) to 
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provide a parole commission for the District of Columbla, and | 
for other purposes, which were, on page 1, line 38, to strike 
out “ United States attorney’ and insert “director of public 
welfare; on page 2, to strike out all after “ Columbia” in 
line 3 down to and including “accordingly” in line 12; on 
page 3, line 2, after “ mission,” to insert “of its own motion, 
or,” ; on page 3, line 3, after “ prisoner,” to insert “or anyone 
in his behalf,”; and, on page 4, line 13, to strike out all after 
“imprisonment " down to and including “ parole” in line 14. 
Mr. CAPPER. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- | 
ments made by the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


RECLAMATION OF SWAMP LANDS 


Mr. McNARY. From the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (HI. R. 11713) to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and possible development and reclamation of | 
the swamp lands on the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, and Coldwater 
Rivers in Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
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Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to have an examination and investiga- 
tion made of the swamp and overflow lands on the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, 
and Coldwater Rivers in the State of Mississippi, with a view to | 


determining the area, location, and general character of the awane | 


and overflow lands in the valley of the Yazoo River and its said 
tributaries, which can be developed and reclaimed at a reasonable cost, 
and the character, extent, and cost of a reclamation and development 
system of the swamp and overflow lands along the Yazoo River and 
its said tributaries. 

Sec. 2. That the said Secretary shall report to Congress as soon 
as practicable the results of his examination and investigation, to- 
gether with a recommendation as to the feasibility, necessity, and 
advisability of the undertaking, and of the participation by the United 
States in a plan of reclamation in connection with the development 
of the swamp and overflow lands in the valley of the said Yazoo River 
and its tributaries, 

Sec. 3. That the said Secretary shall report in detail as to the 
character and estimated cost of the plan or plans on which he may 
report. 

Sec. 4. That the said Secretary shall also report as to the extent, 
if any, to which, in his opinion, the United States should contribute 
to the cost of carrying out the plan or plans which he may propose; 
the approximate proportion of the total cost which should be borne 
by the various drainage districts or other public agencies now organ- 
ized or which may be organized; the manner in which their contribu- 
tion should be made; to what extent and in what manner the United 
States should control, operate, or supervise the carrying out of the 
plan proposed, and what assurances he has been able to secure as to 
the approval of, participation in, and contributions to, the plan or 
plans proposed by the various contributing agencies. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WRANGELL, ALASKA 


Mr. WILLIS. From the Committee on °Territories and 
Insular Possessions I report back favorably without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 10901) to authorize the incorporated 
town of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not 
exceeding $50,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping 
a public-school building in the town of Wrangell, Alaska, and 
I submit a report (No. 1183) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I demand that we proceed 
with the regular order called for by the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it will take only a moment to pass 
the bill. It is a little bonding bill for the village of Wrangell, 
Alaska, and is very much desired. If it is not passed at this 
session they can not proceed with the work this summer. 
That is the reason why I am rather urgent in my desire to 
have it passed. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well; I withdraw the objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I have a brief amendment 
to offer which is in aecordance with the amendment proposed 
to the bill granting municipalities in the Territory of Hawaii 
extra bonding privilege. It merely calls for serial bonds. 

Mr. WILLIS. The amendment is entirely agreeable to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The Reaping CLeRK. On page 1, line 7, after the name 
“Alaska,” insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, however, That no issue of bonds or other instruments 


of any such indebtedness shall be made, other than such bonds or 
other instruments of indebtedness in serial form maturing in sub 
Stantially equal annual installments, the first installment to maftire 
not later than five years from the date of the issue of such Series, 
and the last installment not later than 380 years from the date of 


such tfssue. 


The amendment was agreed to 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


|} amendment was concurred in. 


The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to give 
notice that I shall not consent to any more bills being called 
up out of order. We ought to start in under the unanimous- 
consent agreement we have already entered into. I shall not 
object to the Senator's other bill, however. 

Mr, WILLIS. From the same committee I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 10900) to au 
thorize the incorporated town of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue 
bonds in any sum not exceeding $30,000 for the purpose of 
improving the town’s waterworks system, and I ask unanimous 


; consent for its present consideration. 


There being no objection the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I offer a similar amendment to this bill, 
exactly like the amendment which I just offered to the other 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curler CLERK. On page 1, line 6, after the name 
“Alaska,” strike out the period and insert the following 
proviso: 

Provided, however, That no issue of bonds or other instruments of 
any such indebtedness shall be made, other than such bonds or other 
instruments of indebtedness in serial form maturing in substantially 
equal annual installments, the first installment to mature not. later 
than five years from the date of the issne of such series, and the last 
installment not later than 30 years from the date of such issue. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Ohio ought not to present a request for unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of the bill at this time. 
The Senate entered an order restricting the business of the eve- 
ning to the consideration of bills on the calendar under Rule 
VIII. I suggest that the Senator withhold his request for the 
present. 

Mr. WILLIS. This is a companion bill to the one just 
passed. We passed one, and we ought to pass the other. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I deo not think I ought to 
have consented to the passage of the other bill, and I would 
not have done so but for the fact that I was engaged in con- 
versation and was not able to follow the proceedings. I object 
to the consideration of the bill and demand the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIS. I withdraw my request for its consideration. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Clerk will state the first bill 
on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meeting 
the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty with 
Great Britain by the establishment of migratory-bird refuges 
to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the provi- 
sion of funds for establishing such areas, and the furnishing 
of adequate protection of migratory birds, for the establishment 
of public shooting grounds to preserve the American system of 
free shooting, and for other purposes, was announced as first 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool 
and in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manu- 
factured in any Territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the 
violation of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. , 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I am not going to move to take 
up the bill this evening, but I do want to say that there is no 
bill on the calendar which is of greater interest ameng the agr!- 
cultural people of the country than this truth-in-fabric bill. We 
had hoped to have consideration of it at this session. It was 
on the program reported by the steering committee for consid- 
eration, but the friends of agriculture believed that it should 
not in any way be permitted to come up to interfere with the 
farm-relief legislation. I give notice now that at the beginning 
of the December session I shall press for consideration of the 
bill. The bill may go over at this time. 

The VICE PRBSIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of the 
United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That may go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (8. 2839) for the relief of Capt. James A. Merritt, 
United States Army, retired, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let the bill go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, does not the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] desire to move the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, under all the circumstances I 
am afraid we would not have time to consider it. In view of 
the circumstance that there are so many bills Senators desire 
to have passed I think I will wait until the next session of 
Congress, when we will have more time. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in 
future markets was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S, 2584) to promote the development, protection, 
and utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize 
the range stock-raising industry, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let the bill go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 188) to amend paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate relative to 
nominations was announced as next in order, 

Mr. MOSES. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3840) to provide for the consolidation of car- 
riers by railroad and the unification of railway properties 
within the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRBSIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PERSONNEL OF PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN CIVIL SERVICE 


The bill (H. R. 3821) to place under the civil service act the 
personnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 38 
of the national prohibition act was announced as next ip 
order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Order of Business 586, being the 
bill (H. R. 3821) to place under the civil service act the per- 
sonnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 38 of 
the national prohibition act. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill named by him, 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cameron Gerry Howell 
Rayard Capper Gillett Johnson 
Bingham Cummins Goff Jones, N. Mex. 
Blease Curtis Gooding Jones, Wash, 
Boreh Kdwards Hale Kendrick 
Bratton Ernst, Harreld Kin 

Bruce Fernald Harrison McKellar 
Butler Fess Heflin McMaster 
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McNa panstem Shortridge Wadsworth 
Mayfield Reed, Simmons Walsh 
Metcalf Rorineen, ut Stanfield Warren 
Moses Robinson, I Steck Watson 
Neely Sackett Stephens Wheeler 
Norris Schall Swanson Williams 
Pine Sheppard Trammell Willis 
Pittman Shipstead Tyson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 3821. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, is not that motion debatable? 

Mr. HOWELL. Was the vote announced on my motion to 
take up the bill which I named? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The vote was adverse to proceed- 
ing to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. And the vote was announced? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Yes; it was announced. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then I move to reconsider the vote by which 
my. motion was rejected. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A point of order, Mr. President. 
The Senator from Nebraska voted in the affirmative and can 
not now move to reconsider. 

Mr. WILLIS. There was no roll call. How does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania know how the Senator from Nebraska voted? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Nebraska 
made the motion, and, of course, voted in its favor. I think 
he himself will say so. 

Mr. WILLIS. When there is no roll call the presumption is 
that any Senator may make a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. GILLETT. If there is any question about the matter, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska was rejected. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, is not that motion debatable? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think there is no doubt that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tt] has the right to 
make the motion to reconsider the vote by which his motion 
was rejected, since there was no record as to how any Senator 
voted on the proposition. That has been the universal rule, as 
I understand. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Gittetr] has made the motion which obviates any 
controversy in that regard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Grtterr] moves to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate refused to proceed to the consideration of Order of Busi- 
ness 586, being House bill 3821. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I move to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] to lay the motion 
to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, let us have the 
question stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Will the Chair not state the question upon which the 
Senate is about to vote? The conversation in the Chamber is 
so voluminous and continuous that it is very difficult to hear 
any of the proceedings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HArre.p] to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GitLert] 
to reconsider the vote by which the motion of the Senator from 
Nebraska to proceed to the consideration of House bill 3821 
was rejected. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico 
will state it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What is it the Senator from 
Nebraska desires reconsidered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has moved to reconsider the vote by which the Senate declined 
to take up Order of Business 586, being House bill 3821, and 
the Senator from Oklahoma has moved to lay that motion on 
the table. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I inquire if the pending motion 
is not to lay upon the table the motion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to reconsider the vote by which the Senate re- 
fused to reconsider the vote by which it refused to proceed to 
the consideration of Order of Business 586, being House bill 
3821? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. The clerk will | 
call the roll. | 

The roll was ealled. 

Mr. BRATTON (after having voted in the negative). I | 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. | 
Oppre}] to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

‘Mr. GILLETT (after having voted in the negative). I notice 
that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpbrrwoop], with whom 
I have’a general pair, is net present. Therefore I transfer my 
pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] and let my | 
vote stand. 

Mr. HARRISON. On this vote I am paired with the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epes}. 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN] to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and 
permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from Mis- 
souri {[Mr. Reep] is necessarily detained from the Senate in 
attendance upon the committce investigating primary expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLetcHer] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Kryes] with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferris]; 

The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Mrans] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmitH]; and 

The senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putiprs] with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce]}. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] is necessarily detained 
from the Senate. He has a general pair with the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Puiprs]. On this vote the Senator from Georgia, 
if present and permitted to vote, would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—14 


Bingham Edwards King Reed, Pa. 
Llease Fernald Metealf Schall 
Bruce Gerry Moses 
Butler Harreld Pine 
NAYS—44 

Ashurst Glass Mayfield Stanfield 
Bayard Gooding Neely Steck 
Borah Hale Norris Stephens 
Bratton Heflin Pittman Trammell 
Cameron Howell Ransdell Tyson 
Capper Johnson Robinson, Ark. Wadsworth 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Sackett Walsh 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Sheppard Watson 
Ernst Kendrick Shipstead Wheeler 
Fess McKellar Shortridge Williams 
Gillett McNary Simmons Willis 

NOT VOTING—38 ’ 
Broussard Fletcher McKinley Reed, Mo. 
Caraway Frazier McLean Robinson, Ind. 
Copeland George McMaster Smith 
Couzens Goff Means Smoot 
Dale Greene Norbeck Swanson 
Deneen, Harris Nye Underwood 
Dill Ularrison Oddie Warren 
du Pont Keyes Overman Weller 
Edge La Follette Pepper 
Ferris Lenroot Phipps 


So the Senate refused to lay on the table the motion of Mr. 
GILLETT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLetTr] to reconsider 
the vote by which the Senate refused to consider House bill 
3821, Order of Business 586. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thought the motion of the Senator from | 
Nebraska [Mr. Howeti] was pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from | 
Massachusetts was the same as that made by the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. KING. It relates to the same bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of the motion will 
say “aye.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. This | 
is not a vote on the passage of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; this is a vote on the motion 
to reconsider. [Putting the question.] The “ayes” have it, | 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President-—— 


and the motion is agreed to. | 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. BLEASE. The question now is upon the passage of this 
bill: is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question will be when the mo- 
tion is made. The Senate has now reconsidered this vote. 
The Chair lays before the Serate Order of Business No. 586, 


| Which will be stated. 


The Cuixr Cierk. A bill (H. R. 3821) to place under the 
civil service act the personnel of the Treasury Department 


| authorized by section 38 of the national prohibition act. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President——— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina. 
Mr. BLEASE. I had hoped that the Senate could transact 


| some business to-night and take up some bills that possibly 


some Senators were interested in, and that when the hour of 
10 o’clock was reached we might be enabled to take up un- 


| contested matters and let some Senators take up some measures 
| in which they were interested; but it seems that fate decrees 


otherwise, 

I am opposed to this bill, and I am opposed to it on principle. 
I know what civil service means in South Carolina to the 
Republican Party, and I am not talking about what I have 
heard ; I am talking about what I know. When they want to 
appoint a postmaster in South Carolina they order an investi- 
gation. They call it “civil service.’ They send down a list 
of questions, and they ask who he is, what he is, where he 
came from, and where he is going, and they get somebody to 
certify whether or not he is of good character. They send that 
in to Washington to what they call the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Then the boss of South Carolina comes in, oue Joseph W. 
Talbert, whom I like; he is my friend; I am his friend. 
They tried to put him out of his job when Mr. Harding was 
elected President. I wrote a letter asking Mr. Harding to keep 
him, and he did keep him, and I caught the devil for it in my 
campaign. It was said that I had gone in with Joe Talbert to 
control the patronage of South Carolina. That was false and 
has been so proven. I had quite another reason. 

When the three names come in, Mr. Talbert names one of the 
three, and the one of the three that Mr. Talbert names is the 
postmaster at that post office. That is “civil service "—civil 
service by Joseph W. Talbert. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not want to be interrupted, Mr. Presi- 
rent. I do not want to be impolite, but I have only an hour 
and a half, and I do not want——— 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. For the information of the Senator from South 
Carolina, as well as the rest of the Senators, I desire to inquire 
if the five-minute rule is applicable now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. 

Mr. WALSH. Rule VIII provides that debate shall be 
limited to five minutes, except when a bill is taken up notwith- 
standing an objection. The five-minute rule does not apply 
under those circumstances; but I understand that the bill has 
not been taken up. 

Mr. BLEASE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The motion is, as I understand, to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. That motion was agreed to, and the bill is 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No, Mr. President; the vote 
was taken on the motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate refused to take up the bill, and the question now is 
whether the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of this 
bill. On that motion debate is limited to five minutes. If the 
Senate votes to take up the bill-—— 

Mr. BLEASB. It has voted to take it up, Mr. President. I 


| asked that question distinctly. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield for 
just a minute? I inquire of the Chair whether the Chair has 
submitted to the Senate the question whether the Senate shall 


| proceed to the consideration of this bill? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill is not debatable. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Has that question been put? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. That question has not yet been 
put. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Chair said. “The bill is before the 
* [may be taken off my feet, but not by that ronte. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, are we advised that the motion 
to take up the bill has not been acted upon? 

Mr. BLEASE. It has been acted upon. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana is 
correct; it has not been acted upon. 

Mr. WALSH. And that motion is not debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion is not debatable. 

Mr. WALSH. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. KING. -Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe] that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 586, 
Hiouse bill 3821. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KING. I desire to inquire if it is not a fact that after 
the motion to reconsider was carried the Chair then submitted 
the question to the Senate, “ Shall the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill,” and there was an affirmative vote? 
I recall yoting in the negative myself, and I feel sanguine that 
the Vice President submitted the motion. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should think there ought to 
be no controversy about what occurred. The Reporter has a 
record of it. 

Mr. BRUCE, Mr. President, I simply desire to state that 
if any Senator wishes to get up any measure in which he is 
interested, he had better vote “nay” on this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Reporter will read what oc- 
curred, 

The Reporter read as follows: 

The Vice Presipent. The question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. GiLuprr] to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate refused to consider House bill 8821, Order of Business 586. 

Mr. Bruce. | thought the motion of the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Howe..] was pending. 

The Vice Presipent. The motion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
was the same as that made by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. Kina, It relates to the same Dill. j 

The Vice Presipent. All in favor of the motion will say “ aye.” 

Mr. Kina. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. This is not a 
vote on the passage of the bill? 

The Vice Presipent. No; this is a vote on the motion to reconsider. 
(Putting the question.) The “ayes” have it, and the motion is 
agreed to. 

Mr. Biwase. Mr. President 

The Vice Presipentr. The Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. Bieasp, The question now is upon the passage of this bill; is 
it not? 

The Vice Presipent. The question will be when the motion is made. 
The Senate has now reconsidered this vote. The Chair lays before 
the Senate Order of Business No. 586, which will be stated. 

The Curee Cuerk. A bill (H. R. 8821) to place under the civil 
gpervice act the personnel of the Treasury Department authorized by 
section 38 of the national prohibition act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill has not been put. The motion is not 
debatable, 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Nebraska 
to proceed to the consideration of Order of Business No. 586, 
House bill 3821, 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for two minutes. 

It is perfectly apparent that if the Senate proceeds to the 
consideration of this bill there will be no business transacted 
by the Senate this evening. 

Mr. BLEASE. ‘There will not be. 

Mr. BRUCE. There will not be. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Senators have announced 
their purpose to discuss the bill until 10 o’clock, which they will 
be at liberty to do 

Mr. BLEASE. All night, if necessary. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Which they will be at liberty 
to do. I suggest to the Senate that the Senator from South 
Carolina having announced his purpose to discuss the measure 
until the hour of LO o’clock arrives, and other Senators having 
indicated a similar purpose, it would be futile for the Senate 
to proceed to the consideration of this bill under present con- 
ditions. Therefore I shall not vote to take the bill up, I 
would like to see the Senate conduct its affairs in an intelligent 
way, and, under the procedure we have adopted, it will be 
utterly impossible to accomplish anything this evening if the 
Senate proceeds to the consideration of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 3821. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the motion is not debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not debatable. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I voted before to take up the 
bill. I am going to vote now as the Senator from Arkansas has 
suggested. I do not think we ought to block all legislation to 
consider this bill and then not pass it. I voted to give the pro- 
ponents of the bill an opportunity to take it up. I am now 
going to vote against considering it. . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Chair having permitted the 
Senator from Arkansas to debate an undebatable motion and 
having permitted the Senator from Alabama to do the same, 
I wonder if I could be allowed to discuss this undebatable 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppige]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and vote 
“nay.” . 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
GorF]. In his absence, not knowing how he would vote, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], 
but having reason to believe that he would vote as I shall vote 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcements as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a general pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
WELLER], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OveERMAN]. In his absence I withhold my vote, not know- 
ing how he would vote if present. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLercner]. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferris]. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MEANS] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr, Smiry]. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. PuHripprs] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Groree]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] is necessarily detained 
from the Senate. He has a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Puirrs]. If present, he would vote 
“vea” on this question. 

1 also desire to announce that the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [M». Reep] and the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] are necessarily detained by attendance upon a 
meeting of the special committee investigating campaign ex- 
penditures. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—29 


Ashurst Fess Mayfield Walsh 
Bayard Hale Neely Watson 
Butler Howell Norris Wheeler 
Cameron Johnson Robinson, Ind, Williams 
Capper Jones, Wash. Sheppard Willis 
Curtis King Shortridge 
Deneen McKellar Simmons 
Ernst McNary Trammell 
NAYS—30 

Bingham Edwards Metcalf Schall 
Blease Fernald Moses Shipstead 
Borah Gillett Pine Stanfield 
Bratton Glass Pittman Steck 
Bruce Gooding Ransdell Tyson 
Copeland Harreld Reed, Pa. Wadsworth 
Cummins Heflin Robinson, Ark. 
pin Jones, N. Mex, Sackett 

NOT VOTING—-37 
Broussard Gerry McLean Smith 
Caraway Goff MeMaster Smoot 
Couzens Greene Means Stephens 
Dale Tarris Norbeck Swanson 
du Pont Harrison Nye Underwood 
Edge Kendrick Oddie Warren 
Terris Keyes Overman Weller 
Fletcher La Follette Etppet 
Frazier Lenroot Phipps 
George McKinley Reed, Mo, 


So Mr. Howe t's motion was rejected. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEWTON, MASS. ! 

The bill (S. 29388) for the relief of the stockholders of the | 


First National Bank of Newton, Mass., was announced as next | 
in order. 
Mr. BRATTON,.. I object. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be passed over. 


Objection is made, and the Dill | 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


The bill (CH, R. 6238) to amend the immigration act of 1924 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


REFUNDING OF CERTAIN RAILROAD INDEBTEDNESS 


The bill (S. 2929) to authorize the refunding of certain 
evidences of indebtedness issued by carriers in interstate com- 
merece, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GOODING. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of that bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Idaho, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interstate Commerce with | 
amendments. 

The first amendment of the committee was, on page 2, line 10, 
after the word “ value,” to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, however, That such extension and reduction of interest 
shall not be allowed in the case of any carrier unless the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, after investigation, shall, in such case, certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury that in its judgment such extension 
and reduction should be granted to enable or aid such carrier to 
properly meet the transportation needs of the public, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator from 
Idaho if he can furnish a list of the companies which would 
be the beneficiaries of this act and the amount of indebtedness 
of each to the Government. 

Mr. GOODING. I put that list in the Recorp to-day. I can 
get another list, however. The Senator will find the list in 
the hearings on this bill and in my report on the bill. I am 
not sure that I have a copy on my desk. 

Mr. WALSH. May I inquire of the Senator whether he can 
tell us what aggregate amount of indebtedness would be 
affected? 

Mr. GOODING. The actual indebtedness owed by the 51 
railroads is $301,000,000, but the bill provides that before the 
Secretary can extend the indebtedness an investigation must 
be made by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if it 
is found that the roads can not make financial arrangements, 
are not able to secure loans, so as to keep the roads in a con- 
dition to take care of transportation, the loan will be extended. 





The 








Mr. WALSH. At what rate of interest? 

Mr. GOODING. Not less than 4% per cent. 
Mr. WALSH. What rate of interest does the debt now bear? | 
Mr. GOODING. Six per cent. 

Mr. WALSH. The proposition is to reduce if to 4% per cent? | 
Mr. GOODING. Not less than 44. I discussed this bill at | 


considerable length to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire further of the Senator whether 
the bill includes the New York, New Haven & Hartford road? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; it does. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the amount of the indebtedness of 
that road? 

Mr. GOODING. I am sorry that I do not have the figures 
as to that on my desk at this time. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think it is about $87,000,000. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I do not imagine there will 
be very much opportunity to pass the bill we have just taken 
up, so I wish.to discuss a matter of very great importance | 
relating to a bill that I have introduced in the Senate. I will 
try not to take up too much of the time of the Senate, and I 
hope Senators will listen to me carefully, because my bill is 
a very important one. It is a bill to establish a national in- | 
stitute of health, to authorize increased appropriations for the 
Hygienic Laboratory, and to authorize the Government to accept 
donations for use in ascertaining the cause, prevention, and 
cure of diseases affecting human beings. 

Mr. President, every man, woman, and child 
vitally interested in promoting public health, 
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of diseases and how to cure and prevent them. The ques- 
tion of health is of supreme importance. National vitality 
is more important to a country than its commerce, agricul- 
ture, industry, finance, foreign affairs, public works, or any 
legitimate function of government. It affects the welfare of the 
Nation more than all other problems combined, 

Disease is the greatest and most formidable enemy of human 
life, also of animal and vegetable life. There are millions of 
sufferers from painful, consuming disease such as the common 
cold, about the nature, origin, and cure of which little or 
nothing is known, and which causes more deaths and economic 
waste than any other; as influenza, before which modern medi- 
cine remains impotent; measles, the offending organisms of 


| Which have not as yet been definitely proven; pneumonia, which 


is still unconquered ; tuberculosis and cancer, which baffle the 
skill of scientists; childbed sickness so fatal to mothers; in- 
fantile paralysis, which remains a curse to childhood; Bright's 
disease, which is so prevalent among adult men; mental trou- 
bles, heart lesions, and venereal diseases, all of which take 
heavy toll of human life. Leprosy, life’s greatest tragedy, is 
only slowly being conquered. A great deal has been done re- 
cently in a scientific way to conquer malaria, but it, too, is not 
thoroughly understood. A vast amount of research work is 


; awaiting the attention of scientists in the field of medicine, and 


its application for the alleviation of suffering. It is through 
the joint intensive efforts of chemist, physicist, physiologist, 
pharmacologist, pathologist, immunologist, and physician that 
remedies must come for the above-named ailments and others 
to which the human race is susceptible. How many years must 
unfortunate sufferers from these and other diseases wait for 
relief? That is the big question which confronts us, and its 
solution is of supreme importance. 

In my opinion, it can best be solved by the enlargement of 
the Hygienic Laboratory of the United States Public Health 
Service into a great chemo-medical research laboratory, fully 
equipped to cope with all disease that afflicts the human race, 
endowed by liberal appropriations and private subscriptions to 
carry on most effectively, and also to furnish at least 50 fel- 
lowships to trained scientists, paying a moderate salary—say, 
$5,000 a year—so as to give them opportunity for thorough 
investigation. 

Congress, with rare vision, established this laboratory about 
20 years ago. Its staff has included some of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of chemistry, pharmacology, bacteriology, and med- 
ical zoology, the specialties most needed for a cooperative at- 
tack on the problems of health. But subsequent Congresses 
have not provided for any considerable growth of the lab- 
oratory. How unfortunate this failure of Congress to further 
the good work this institution is effecting in its efforts for the 


| preservation of human life! 


The Government should lead in efforts for health, and should 
secure active, close cooperation of all health agencies in the 
Union, public and private, so as to get the full benefit that 
comes from united effort. It should show no rivalry or jeal- 
ousy toward private endowments, foundations, institutions, 
schools, municipal and State health departments, but merely a 
friendly leadership in a concentrated effort to conquer disease 
and relieve human suffering, to prolong the term of life, and 
make our sojourn on earth more pleasant and free from pain. 
This institution should be an international clearing house for 
health. It should keep in close touch with every agency that 
is trying to conquer disease, not only in the United States but 
throughout the entire world. 

The present Hygienic Laboratory is a fine start. Its buildings 
are small, but its work has been magnificent. Why not make 
it the nucleus of ‘the great institution outlined above? Why 
not make the Surgeon General its leader? Liberal donations 
will probably be made by private persons when the publie un- 
derstands the real need, and the great end to be attained, and 
the Government will not have to incur anything like the whole 
expense. Congress should announce the big purpose, should 
set aside not less than $2,000,000 a year for five years to start 
the institution on a firm basis, and should declare its willing- 
ness to accept all donations in trust and administer them for 


| warfare against disease. 


However, with relatively small amounts of money, the Fed- 
eral Public Health Service has been able to turn out results of 
incalculable value in the field of health. With generous appro- 
priations and with freedom to select the proper personnel to 
outline investigations and bring about the correlation of official 
and unofficial efforts, the height of efficiency could be reached 


| in scientifie matters relating to hygiene and sanitation. 


In applied science as relates to the public health leadership 
must come from official sources. By conferences and other 
legal methods this has been brought about in increasing degree. 
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Moreover, the Federal Government should establish and 
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Let me say right here, Mr. President and Senators, that 


if 
il 


maintain a scientific educational institution in connection with | there is such an institution on earth as a national academy of 


this laboratory in order to encourage and aid men of marked 
proficiency to fight the diseases that menace health just as they 
are now trained at West Point and Annapolis to fight the Na- 
tion’s enemies in war, This national health institute would 
differ from the Military Academy at West Point in this par- 
ticular: West Point gives a full collegiate course to the cadets 
and after graduation a limited number of the honor men are 
sent to other institutions such as the War College for post- 
graduate training in advanced science. The health institute 
would not do any undergraduate work whatsoever, but its 
students would be selected on account of special qualifications 
and promise from among the young men of the Nation who 
have completed their academic studies. The institute should 
graduate every year at least 100 well-equipped scientists, and 
enlist them under the Government for six years after gradua- 
tion in a systematic effort to ascertain the cause, prevention, 
and cure of disease, and make their findings known to all the 
world. They should be trained in pure scientific research in 
all things relating to the health of human beings. The benefits 
from such an institution would be inealculable. None except 
young men of the best talent and preparation should be selected 
and designated by the Surgeon General to receive fellowships 
as provided in my bill, 8. 4540, attached hereto, and made a 
part hereof, as Appendix A. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rogrnson of Arkansas in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from New York 
with great pleasure. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very much interested in what the 
Senator has said and believe that he has in mind a wonderful 
project. I ask the Senator if he is familiar with the work 
being done by the medical institute in Warsaw. I visited it 
right after the war and found to my amazement that that 
desolated country, almost destroyed by the ravages of war, 
has a research laboratory such as the Senator is describing, 
where health officers are trained and where they have the 
training the Senator suggests. I have no doubt myself that 
the work of these trained men did very much to protect not 
alone Poland but all western Europe and the United States, 
too. It is just the sort of thing, apparently, that the Senator 
has in mind. I wondered if he is familiar with that splendid 
work being done in Warsaw? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator from New York 
that I am not famillar with it, and I thank him very much for 
suggesting it. I have heard a great deal, though, about the 
very remarkable work which has been done in several institutes 
in Germany. I shall put in the Recorp as an appendix to my 
remarks, without attempting to read it, a description of those 
German institutions, which have gone forward in a marvelous 
manner in pure research along the lines of public health. I 
think the Senator's brief description of the institution at War- 
saw indicates that it is very similar to what I have in mind. 

Mr. President and Senators, what I desire is an institution to 
train men in the highest way to fight the enemies of human 
health just as for more than a century we have been training 
men to fight the enemies of the Nation in time of war. It is 
along those same patriotic lines. I thank the Senator from New 
York for his suggestion. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I add this word? Disease does not 
recognize geographical boundaries. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is true. 

Mr. COPELAND. I like what the Senator said about making 
this an international enterprise, 

Mr. RANSDBLL. An international clearing house for health, 
I would like to have it, sir, for all diseases throughout the 
world, and let this be the central point around which the health 
agencies of the earth could center. Does the Senator approve 
that idea? 

Mr. COPELAND. I thoroughly approve it. I think it is a 
wonderful idea, and I hope that the Senator will succeed in 
impressing upon the Senate that the purpose of government is 
to serve humanity as well as to protect property. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I agree absolutely with that statement. 

Mr. President, in order to bring these views before the 
Nation and invite discussion upon them I have introduced in 
the Senate this bill (S. 4540) authorizing— 

(A) An appropriation of not to exceed $2,000,000 a year for 
five years, to enlarge and extend the United States Hygienic 
Laboratory as indicated, create fellowships, and so forth. 

(B) Ab appropriation of not to exceed $10,000,000 to establish 
an academy of bealth in the District of Columbia or its vicinity. 


health I am not aware of it. Why should not our great country 
lead in this as it is leading in many other movements for tho 
welfare of humanity? And 

(C) Authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to receive 
donations in trust to assist in ascertaining the cause, preven- 
tion, and cure of disease. 

It is my earnest hope that this measure will receive the 
thoughtful attention of all who love their fellowmen and thut 
it will be favorably acted upon at the next session of Congress. 

Shortage of financial support for local, municipal, State, and 
Federal health agencies is much to be regretted, because the 
inadequacy delays the use of existing knowledge, through which 
many destructive diseases might be prevented or cured. The 
insufficiency of funds appropriated to the Hygienic Laboratory 
is very unfortunate because it retards the development of pure 
research in problems of health by this fine institution. 


Medical discovery is to the human being the most important of all 
discovery-— 


Says Sir Ronald Ross— 


yet to judge from the attention the public gives to it it is the least 
important, 

Science is the soul of the prosperity of nations and the living source 
of all progress— 


Says Pasteur. 

Progress in discovering the cause of disease and its cure may 
be expected to depend on the advancement of science, and that 
country will be most benefited whose citizens are encouraged 
most to engage in systematic research. 

Close study discloses that few lines of chemical investigation 
in relation to disease have been developed in this country. 
We have been largely dependent upon foreign nations, espe- 
cially Germany, for discoveries relating to the application of 
chemistry to disease. 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, president of the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association of New York, points out 
that the greatest organic chemical factory in this country is 
the bodies of its 115,000,000 inhabitants, and to keep this great 
factory in its present inefficient state of repairs the Nation is 
spending annually a sum of $1,015,000,000. This annual ex- 
pense is divided between the following: 

Drugs, including patent medicines__..._....-.-.__--- $500, 000, 000 
Doctors’ services (estimated on basis of average income 
220, 000, 000 


per doctor per year of $1,500) -.....-._.-......... 
5 per cent interest on the $624,000,000 of hospital in- 





vestments in Jands, buildings, and furnishings_._-_. 81, 000, 000 
TEGaEGE WRIORE a et itt ck trinidad timoovaite 264, 000, 000 
ee Seer oe 1, 015, 000, 000 


Would it not be wise to spend a few millions a year to de- 
termine whether this great health bill could not be reduced by 
the discovery of better, fewer, and cheaper drugs as well as 
other means of preventing disease, and of obtaining relief from 
pain? Would it not be better to discover the cause of the differ- 
ent diseases, and ultimately gain control over them in an effort 
for their complete extinction? 

In commerce and industry vast amounts of money have 
been expended during the last decade in the development of 
research work, in order that the resources of nature may be 
more effectively utilized. 

The National Academy of Sciences, composed of many of the 
ablest men of the Nation, with Hon. Herbert Hoover as chair- 
man of its board of trustees, is now conducting an active cam- 
paign to secure $25,000,000 for research in pure science in aid 
of industry. Mr. Hoover well says: 


A special study in an industrial laboratory, resulting in the im- 
provement of some machine or process is of great value to the world, 
but the discovery of a law of nature applicable in thousands of in- 
stances and forming a prominent and ever available addition to knowl- 
edge is a far greater advance. We must find greater support for 
research in pure science. 


The bulletin of the academy asserts that— 


The funds now available for the support of research in pure science 
in the United States are far below what our population, education, 
and material resources demand. 

I agree entirely with these statements, and cordially wish 
success to the worthy efforts of the academy for a national 
research endowment of $25,000,000. Be it understood clearly, 
however, that the research in pure science referred to by Mr. 
Hoover and his associates is confined to industry, and does not 
relate to the health of human beings. It is a most worthy 
purpose, and it should succeed, but a like endowment of 
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$25,000,000 for promoting public health would prove far more 
beneficial to the Nation. 

In order that a correct judgment in regard to the necessity 
for chemico-medical research might be formed, it is essential 
to make a survey of the facilities now available in this country. 
The United States, with its vast resources, should play a 
leading part in this important field of work; we can not escape 
the responsibility for contributing our full share to the allevia- 
tion of human suffering caused by disease. 

There are in the United States a number of institutes and 
foundations for medical research doing most valuable work, 
such, for instance, as the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, founded in 1901, the object of which is to conduct, 
assist, and encourage investigations in the sciences and arts 
of hygiene, medicine, and surgery, and allied subjects, in the 
nature and causes of disease and the methods of its prevention 
and treatment, and to make knowledge relating to these various 
subjects available for the protection of the health of the public 
and the improved treatment of disease and injury. 

This institute was generously endowed by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller. It carried on its work in fighting disease and 
otherwise promoting health in 1925 at an expense of $9,113,730. 
This is a large sum, it is true, to be spent in one year, but upon 
reflection it is obvious that suffering humanity has been greatly 
benefited. 

In connection with the work this institution is doing I quote 
in part from an article which I clipped from the New York 
Commercial of June 21, 1926: 

During the year 1925, in 18 different countries, the Rockefeller In- 
stitute took a part in official antihookworm measures, which included the 
treatment of nearly one and a half million people and the erection or 
rebuilding of thousands of latrines. 

In reality much more was being done to combat hookworm disease 
than this statement would imply, for in the Southern States and else- 
where general health organizations known as county units or rural 
health departments have included measures against this malady as a 
part of their work. From the outset the aim was not primarily the 
relief from one handicap to health but the education of communities 
in the meaning and possibilities of public hygiene. The purpose to use 
the hookworm disease as a means of promoting health work in gen- 
eral in tropical and semitropical countries is being steadily realized. 


Less formal assistance was rendered in several ways by 
this great institution. Graduate physicians were given short 
periods of intensive training at special field stations in prepara- 
tion for public health posts; officials in active service were 
offered similar opportunities; fellowships were granted to 
147 persons to enable them to fit themselves for specific post- 
tions in Government services; small grants were made to help 
local institutes for health officers to secure lecturers of note 
from a distance; and final appropriation was made toward a 
demonstration of the feasibility of keeping local officers and 
personnel alert and currently informed by means of a cor- 
respondence course. While these are great accomplishments, 
which have proved of incalculable value to mankind, let me 
say that they were brought about only as the result of scien- 
tifie research. 

Other medical research institutes and laboratories in the 
United States doing splendid work are the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, which was founded by Andrew Carnegie in 
1902, the purpose of which is— 


to encourage, in the broadest and most liberal manner, investigation, 
research, and discovery, and the application of knowledge to the im- 
provement of mankind. 


The gifts of this great benefactor to this institution have 
amounted to $22,000,000. The Russell Sage Foundation, founded 
by Mrs. Russell Sage, for “ The improvement of social and liv- 
ing conditions in the United States of America,” was endowed 
by her in the ‘amount of $10,000,000. Later by her will the 
foundation was bequeathed $5,000,000. Some of the other in- 
stitutions for medical research in the United States that are 
doing valuable work are the Otho S. A. Sprague Memorial In- 
stitute, the Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn., the H. K. Cush- 
ing Laboratory of Experimental Medicine at Western Reserve 
University, and some others working independently or in con- 
nection with large universities. But there is not one of these 
laboratories in which the problems are being approached pri- 
marily from the chemical standpoint. Consequently few new 
lines of chemical investigation in relation to disease have been 
developed in this country, and, as previously stated, we have 
therefore been dependent upon foreign nations. 

The work being done in these institutions consists rather in 
the detailed study of some substance, usually a well-known 
chemical compound, upon some highly specialized tissue or 
orgau. Of course, the primary purpose of these laboratories is 
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the instruction of medical students, which of necessity forces 
the staffs to cover a wide field; this and the various other duties 
connected with an academic position allow comparatively tittle 
time for concentrated work on problems of major importance. 
Moreover, most of these departments are not in close touch 
with departments of chemistry, as the university pharmacologist 
and chemist are usually interested in chemical compounds from 
entirely different points of view; the pharmacologist from the 
standpoint of the therapeutist, and the physiologist and the 
chemist from the standpoint of some general chemical principle. 
ixactly the same difficulties stand in the way of departments of 
biochemistry as organized in most universities; primarily inter- 
ested in the instruction of medical students, they are doing 
praiseworthy work, but necessarily limited in scope. 

These circumstances, taken in connection with the compara- 
tively limited resources of the universities, make it improbable 
that the work can be satisfactorily accomplished in university 
laboratories. 

As an example of our failure to further research in regard 
to health problems, I quote from “ The Future Independence and 
Progress of American Medicine in the Age of Chemistry,” a 
report prepared by the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), New York 
City, as follows: 


As an instance of the severe handicaps placed on the university 
worker, the following is of interest: In 1910 a pharmacologist in one 
of our leading universities discovered and isolated from the contents 
of the poison glands of the tropical toad a pure chemical principle, 
bufagin, which was found to have a marked and important action 
on the heart, of the order of the most effective members of the 
digitalis series. Digitalis is the most valuable heart stimulant known 
to medicine, but it consists of a mixture of principles and it is one 
of the most unsatisfactory of drugs to handle, because of the difi- 
culties of securing uniform preparations of it, on whose effects the 
physician may count with absolute certainty. It is also difficult to 
secure reliable preparations for hypodermic injections with their ad- 
vantages of almost instantaneous results. A pure chemical principle 
with the same action on the heart as digitalis would be free from all 
of these vital defects and would prove an invaluable addition to medi- 
cine. With Hmited resources in personnel, supplies, ete., our univer- 
sity men have not been able to develop this promising investigation by 
any large scale preparation, and now a German chemist, with the 
munificent support of German chemical industries, is moving at top 
speed to isolate in quantity and commercialize a similar principle 
found in a species of German toad. Had we in the United States 
possessed the necessary funds and other facilities for the further 
development of this investigation, the honor of its discovery would 
have devolved upon a son of America, but the German, who is se 
well equipped for medical research, will be the recipient of this honor, 
and also the profits arising from it. This is only one of the unfor- 
tunate instances when the United States has failed to realize its 
responsibility in the alleviation of human suffering. 


The most recent and remarkable instance of the value of 
cooperation in the field of medical research was the search for 
poisonous gas when it became clear during the Great War that 
this chemical was to constitute an important munition. Our 
country called to its service a group of its ablest research 
chemists to provide efficient means of defense and to solve 
those problems of production which would provide our field 
forces with an ample supply of this new weapon. 

To quote again from the above able report on “The Future 
Independence and Progress of American Medicine in the Age 
of Chemistry ”: 


Not to the professional inventor nor to the Accident of haphazerd 
discovery was this grave responsibility assigned, but to the trained 
minds in systematic research. Nor were these men asked to under- 
take this vital work in the seclusion and isolation of their respective 
laboratories, but they were assembled at the American University Ex- 
periment Station on the outskirts of the city of Washington, under 
one roof, as it were, where by daily, nay hourly, conference utmost 
speed could be secured in the solution of these problems on which the 
question of life and death so closely hung. 

But these chemists found that they alone were inadequate to take 
up this task. To supplement their special skill and knowledge there 
were added to the staff pharmacologists and experimental pathologists. 

Through the combined efforts of these groups, working in closest 
association and provided with ample facilities for research, results 
were accomplished with a speed and certalaty which amazed all. The 
paths to agencies for both defense and offense were clearly pointed out 
and large-scale production quickly follcwed. 

Is there no valuable lesson for peace in this mighty and successful 
effort in the making of war? Is there not another battle constantly 
to be fought—the battle against disease? While war claims its sacri- 
fice in millions of lives, disease each year claims its tens of millions. 
I’neumonia, influenza, tuberculosis, cancer, and a score of other ail- 
ments claim their many viktims. And what a host of wounded do 
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we have in this destructive war of peace-—men, women, and children 
who suffer, often longing for death as a relief, their efficiency crippled 
and their future on earth beclouded! 

Can we not use for the solution of these problems the sanre methods 
80 successfully employed in the solution of means of making war? The 
experience of the ages is now being drawn upon in this fight against 
disease, but the means are entirely inadequate, as shown by the con- 
tinued ravishment of disease. ‘Too often, in default of exact knowledge, 
we blindly seek remedial agencies. 


The availability of the services of scientists in different lines 
has been dependent more or less on fortuitous circumstances 
rather than demand for their services. It can not be too often 
repeated that the greatest asset of a nation is the mentality 
of its citizens and the means of discovery among them of 
geniuses who are able to follow new paths of scientific thought 
and action, 

The number of medicaments is increasing at a tremendous 
rate, beyond all proportion to the amount of systematic re- 
search being devoted to the subject. Thirty years ago 2,699 
drug items were reported to be on the market; to-day more 
than 45,000 are said to be in use. Along with this increase 
of so-called patent remedies comes a huge increase of ex- 
penditure, which if the cause of the different maladies were 
known would probably be obviated. The frailties and suffer- 
ing of humanity are being grossly exploited, and we in America 
ure doing little to amortize this huge debt and unjust ex- 
ploitation, 

Several centuries ago the chemist and the physician cooper- 
ated closely for the alleviation of suffering; the chief aim 
of chemistry in those days was the providing of medicinals for 
the use of the physician. In fact, the connection between medi- 
cine and its daughter science, chemistry, had been so close 
that in the sixteenth century the great physician and chemist 
l’aracelsus stated that— 


the true purpose of chemistry is not to make gold, but to prepare 
medicines, 


But despite Paracelsus’s valiant protest, chemistry drifted 
away from medicine, the physician looking more and more to 
other means to effect his ends, while the chemist turned to 
the production of wealth in the industries. 

But the complex problems of the body are too infinitely com- 
plicated to be solved by any one class of scientists. Preemi- 
nently chemical in their nature, the chemist alone is imper- 
fectly equipped to carry them to complete and successful 
solution. He must join hands with the physiologist, the phar- 
macologist, the pathologist, the experimental biologist, the 
immunologist, and the physician. Tor that reason much of the 
work in progress to-day is halting and uncertain. . The efforts 
are isolated. We have in one institute the pathologist with 
chemical assistance, but lacking the constant full-time coopera- 
tion of leaders in synthetic organic chemistry, in physical 
chemistry, and in pharmacology. In another institute a great 
chemist may be working, but his brother chemist, the leader in 
physical chemistry, and the great pharmacologist, are lacking. 
There is thus no single institute in which the whole effort is 
based on the joint attack on fundamental problems of medi- 
cine by leaders in chemistry, physics, pharmacology, and 
medicine. 

In our universities constant work is in progress and should 
be generously supported, but too often the workers are isolated 
and with only part time to devote to research because of the 
claims of teaching duties. Too often the chemist needs the 
knowledge and technique of the biologist, and equally often 
the biologist needs the chemist’s information and point of view. 
Men and women must be trained for public health as whole-time 
vocation which has its own peculiar problems and technique. 
it is at best no job for the partial attention of a private prac- 
titioner. Health work cails for persons, knowledge, power, and 
money. With the growth of seience and the accumulation of 
experience there is no escape from specialization. 

Think of the things about which an officer of health should 
have some knowledge: 

1. The minute organisms of infection, the animal and insect 
parasites. 

2. Methods of controlling communicable diseases. 

8. The organization and administration of public health 
work, 

4. Sanitation, including water supplies, sewerage, disposal 
of wastes. 

5. Maternity, infant, and school hygiene. 

6. The diseases and hazards of industry. 

7. Sanitary and health law. 

8. Possibilities of protection by vaccines and antitoxins. 

9. Hygiene of ventilation, diet, sleep, and exercise. 

10. Mental hygiene, delinquency, feeble-mindedness. 
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11. Statistical methods applied to births, deaths, and 
sickness. 

12. Education of the community concerning prevention of 
disease and the promotion of the physical and mental health. 

A great chemico-medical research laboratory, fully equipped 
to cope with all diseases that afflict mankind, where he can 
carry on his important work fruitfully and in an unlimited 
way, is the need of the American scientist. Our lagging in the 
matter of medical research has not been the result of the in- 
efficient mentality of our scientists, but, on the contrary, the 
lack of facilities and the discouraging insufficiency of funds to 
stimulate recruits in science. 

If such work is to be successfully prosecuted in our midst 

it must through the practical idealism of America, which can 
here find abundant outlet in providing such conditions as will 
direct the future energies of chemistry in America to this 
greatest blessing to mankind, a blessing which will not be 
confined to its own borders, but which will stretch out its 
helping hands to all suffering humanity. 
- Under the Constitution scientific research 1s a fundamental! 
function of the Federal Government. Aside from the discharge 
of international sanitary obligations, it is its most important 
public-health function. The exercise of this function should in- 
clude studies not only of applied but abstract science. 

The States reserve to themselves the exercise of sanitary 
police powers within their borders. During a long period of the 
history of the country these powers were indifferently exer- 
cised. In fact, it was not until 1869 that the first State board 
of health was organized (Massachusetts), although Louisiana 
organized a maritime quarantine board in 1855, 

On account of the increasing interest in public health better- 
ment, however, sanitary police powers have been more effi- 
ciently exercised in all States in recent years, and in many of 
them these activities have been large and have had a profound 
influence in the reduction of morbidity and mortality rates. In 
the registration area the death rate from tuberculosis (all 
forms) has been reduced from 201.9 per hundred thousand in 
1900 to 90.6 in 1924, and typhoid fever from 35.9 to 6.7. The 
death rate under one year of age has been reduced from 131.7 
per hundred thousand births in 1910 to 77.1 in 1923. Accord- 
ing to life tables, which are not entirely comparable, however, 
for the years mentioned, the expectancy of life has been in- 
creased from about 45.4 in 1897 to 55.3 fer males and 57.52 for 
females in 1920. 

Not only has the expectancy of life been increased but greater 
security and happiness have been promoted. These results are 
attributable to multiple causes, but chiefly to education in 
health matters and the application of scientific information 
gained through systematized investigations. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. COPELAND. Confirmatory of what the Senator has 
said, I call attention to the fact that in what we call the slum 
districts of New York the infant death rate has been reduced 
to 60 per thousand, even lower than mentioned by the Senator 
as the general lowering of the death rate of infants in this 
registration area; and that wonderful result is due wholly 
to the education of the mothers by trained workers. There- 
fore, if this project of the Senator’s could be carried out, 
so that every mother and every family in this country could 
have the benefit of that instruction which comes from educa- 
tion in these technical and scientific things, we could expect 
the death rate to be still lower than it is at present. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator for that; and I 
believe that in that great city, as testified to recently before 
the Agricultural Committee, a great deal of what has been 
accomplished is due to the pure milk which resulted from the 
better hygiene and better sanitary laws that have been car- 
ried into effect. 

Mr. COPELAND. And, Mr. President, the purity of the milk 
came by reason of the application of trained minds to that 
particular problem. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Absolutely. To proceed: 

These investigations have been of two kinds—that is, mass 
investigations and individual investigations. They have been 
engaged in by Federal, State, and local authorities and unofli- 
cial agencies throughout the country. The official agencies, in- 
cluding State and local authorities, have been in position to 
contribute vitally in the conduct of mass investigations. With- 
out thorough cooperation of all these agencies, these investiga- 
tions could not be successful. They should be enlarged and 
systematically conducted year after year. The results obtained 
may be expected not only to indicate the extent of progress 
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made but the trend that public-health activities should take in | 
future. 

For instance, an improved system of collection, compilation, | 
and dissemination of information regarding the prevalence of | 
disease throughout the country is urgently needed. Notwith- 
standing the Union is in the one hundred and thirty-seventh 
vear of its existence, only 40 States are included in the regis- 
tration area for the collection of mortality statistics, and from 
many States the collection of morbidity reports is fragmentary. | 
Public-health organization is now sufficiently advanced to per- 
fect a system which will include Federal, State, and local au- 
thorities, but some readjustment of authority is necessary, and 
adequate appropriations must be provided to insure success, 
With this system in full operation opportunity would be af- 
forded for the conduct of mass investigations systematically 
and regularly into the causes, means of transmission, and pre- 
vention of diseases as well as their existence. This work is 
now under way. The need of the hour is for centralization of 
authority, improved machinery, and improved methods in order 
that the expectancy of life may be further increased, economies 
effected, and healthful living promoted. 

By reason of the nature of the work to be performed, the 
necessity for continuity of effort and the limitless field to be 
covered, mass investigations in sanitation can best be super- 
vised by the Federal health agency. In fact, this is the essen- 
tial réle of this agency in health matters as relates to the 
States, 

In the past there was urgent need of Federal cooperation in 
local health surveys and demonstrations, and at times in 
measures of control to prevent the spread of communicable 
diseases to other States. This need is gradually disappearing, 
but cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local au- 
thorities will always be required in statistical research, which, 
in the larger sense, provides the index of accomplishments in 
the past and efforts in the future. 

Mass investigations necessarily comprise the assembling of | 
data in the possession of all agencies, either State, local, or 
private, for the reason that all of these reports are made pur- 
suant to official regulations or law. With the organizations 
available for the assembling of these data their character and 
extent may reasonably be enlarged and the field of mass in- | 
vestigations extended and given greater importance with rela- 
tively little increased effort. 

In fact, with an adequate organization the conduct of Mass | 
investigations should practically consist of the interpretation in 
the aggregate of all health records accurately compiled from 
month to month and year to year. By this means these | 
records would become available for interpretation by the hun- | 
dred and one unofficial agencies and by individuals engaged in 
studies of specific problems. 

Such an organization should be the repository for accumu:- | 
lated data in order that they might be available for individual 
research at any subsequent time. It should also be the reposi- 
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tory for exhibits and the clearing house for public-health | 
information collected from all sources. 

The basic foundation for human progress is the genius of | 
individuals crystallized in the form of new discoveries. The | 
names of Galileo, Newton, and Pasteur serve to remind us of | 
the discoveries of great scientific facts, the application of which | 
has profoundly influenced the affairs of men. 

During his efforts to save the wine industry of France, Pas- | 
teur made the discovery which laid the foundation for the new 
science of bacteriology. Without intent, his studies led him | 
into the realm of pure science. The results have had wide | 
application and have been of the greatest value to mankind. 
Through them his name has become more illustrious than any 
sons of France, past or present. 

Progress in future may be expected to depend on the advance- 
ment of science, and that country will be most benefited whose | 
citizens are encouraged to engage in systematic research and 
aided in doing so. 

The problems requiring investigation are becoming increas- | 
ingly difficult. In the past it has been practicable for indi- 
vidual workers with more or less adequate preparation to 
undertake limited investigations with the hope of immediate 
success. In future the problems to be studied will require the | 
efforts of scientists of the highest training. Furthermore, these | 
workers will require specialists in diverse subjects working in 
collaboration. All of these workers may not necessarily work 
in the same institution, but their, work should be coordinated 
in order to promote efficiency. 

The benefits of the close association of scientists are amply 
demonstrated in official life. Many instances of discoveries 
of the highest value are to be found among scientific workers 
in governmental establishments. Through scientific association 
and the financial aid accorded them by their positions they were 
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enabled to engage unremittingly in special studies, accompanied 
by substantial rewards. 

The discoveries of the causes of malaria, syphillis, sleeping 
sickness, and the method of transmission of malaria, yellow 
fever, and many other diseases were made by officers of their 
respective governments. In our own country the diseovery of 
the cause of Texas cattle fever by Theobald Smith, the method 
of transmission of yellow fever by Reed, Carroll, and Lazear; 
the prevalence of hookworm disease in the country districts by 
Stiles; the essential cause and means of control of pellagra 
by Goldberger; and many other notable discoveries might be 
mentioned to emphasize the importance of individual research 
made possible by governmental aid. 

For over 10 years Dr, Joseph Goldberger, of the Public Health 
Service, has engaged exclusively in the studies of pellagra, a 


disease which threatened to be of great gravity throughout 
the country and which actually did in many sections cause 
much sickness and death, its severity being much greater 


L As a result of his 
studies Doctor Goldberger was able to prove that faulty diets 
are the cause of the disease; and right here I wish to say that, 


| according to Doctor Goldberger, no physician on earth knows 


what is a perfect diet. It is unknown to science. By the use 


| Of these improper diets he actually produced pellagra in several 


men in a southern State as an experiment voluntarily entered 
into by them. By means of corrective diets he cured the dis- 
ease and prevented it among asylum populations. These im- 
portant facts have been accepted and used by physicians with 
Furthermore, 
the results of this research are of impagtance, because by 
demonstrating that this is a disease of faulty nutrition it gives 
essential information with regard to the fundamental question 
of what constitutes proper nutrition and sets us on the road to 
learn what constitutes a proper diet, In effect the pellagra re- 
search was a research in the fundamentals of nutrition and 
diet; and I believe my friend the Senator from New York 
[Mr, CopELAND] will say that nothing is more important from 
the health viewpoint than for us to determine what is a proper 
diet, and then live according to that proper diet. This is of 
value not only to man but also to the domestic animals, and is 
thus of interest not only to the physiclan and sanitarlan but 
also to the farmer, animal husbandryman, and veterinarian. I 
doubt if the Government has engaged in a greater work within 
the period mentioned. 

A very determined attack on the common cold is now being 
made by Mr. Francis P. Garvan, president of the Chemical 
Foundation (Inc.), of New York City, and his associates. They 
are convinced that the common cold is the most insidious and 
dangerous enemy of human health and the fruitful source of 
many other diseases. It is to be hoped that speedy success will 
crown their efforts. 

In applied science as relates to the public health leadership 
must come from official sources. By conferences and other 
legal methods this has been brought about in increasing degree. 

As an example may be mentioned the conference on the 
future of public health in the United States and the education 
of sanitarians assembled by the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service in 1922. This conference was attended by presi- 
dents of universities; deans and directors of schools of public 
health, hygiene, and medicine; professors of public-health sub- 
jects and other educators; State and city health officers; rep- 
resentatives of semipublie and private health organizations ; and 
representatives of various Federal health agencies, to the 
number of 136. 

A more recent conference was assembled by the same au- 
thority in 1925 to determine whether or not there is a public- 
health question in the manufacture, distribution, and use of 
tetraethyl lead gasoline. The list of organizations, industrial 
agencies, and governmental bureaus represented attests the 
great importance of the subject under consideration. By reason 


| of the number and eminence of the membership, these con- 


ferences are indicative of the value of associated effort when 
directed along the proper lines. 

Several methods of facilitating research from a country-wide 
standpoint suggest themselves as follows: 

1. Large private endowments with the maintenance of a 
central headquarters for advisory and coordinative purposes. 

2. Donations from philanthropists to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of laboratories and the promotion 
of specialized research. 

3. Liberal regular appropriations by the Federal Government. 

It is highly commendable for philanthropists of large means 
to make endowments and to establish private foundations to 
promote human welfare. What greater fame could a man re- 
ceive, or what greater good could his wealth accomplish than 
to liberally endow such work and have his name forever at- 
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tached to it in the same way as that of James Smithson to 
the Smithsonian Institution? 

With the rapid increase of wealth these endowments have 
correspondingly increased ; in fact, the present number and the 
amount of money represented are believed to have far out- 
siripped the number of thoroughly trained scientists available 
to take advantage of the facilities afforded. The great need 
is coordination of effort and the development of scientists from 
umong promising students wherever present. 

The transactions of the conference on public health in the 
United States and the education of sanitarians held in 1922 
plainly indicate that the last is the greatest need. Some practi- 
cal means should be devised whereby persons having potential 
qualifications may receive substantial aid in developing these 
qualifications and given opportunity to apply them unremit- 
tingly without thought of being hampered by personal financial 
considerations. This would be accomplished by the Institute 
of Health and by fellowships. It is possible that some helpful 
system may be developed through the coordinative efforts of 
faculties of universities. Any system would haye to take into 
account the fact that difficulties and privations stimulate indi- 
viduals and that in proper degree these are assets rather than 
liabilities. No system that limits the aims to be accomplished 
and lessens personal ambition will be successful. 

With moderate amounts of funds and good standing from a 
scientific standpoint, the health agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment may outline the future public-health field, may encourage 
coordination of effort, and may aid in actual investigations of 
problems and associate other official and unofficial agencies in 
these Investigations. 

The ambition should be to bring together into one working 
faculty one or more scientists in the respective specialties that 
have to do with public health and which are necessary for the 
solution of public health problems. 

In the field of public health no precedent can be recalled of 
donations from philanthropists to enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to maintain laboratories and institutions for the promo- 
tion of research, with possibly one exception. The Smith- 
sonian Institution was founded as the result of the gift of one 
man. It stands as a monument to his name, and its achieve- 
ments are known throughout the world. Too much praise can 
not be accorded to James Smithson for his wonderful gift of 
$550,000 to the United States to found in this city an establish- 
ment “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
As a result of the vision of this great Englishman, who never 
visited America nor even had the acquaintance of a friend 
in this country, the United States has taken a leading place 
among nations in the field of science, and many benefits have 
resulted therefrom. The name of Smithson will last as long 
as the Republic exists and men delight te honor those who 
have done great things for their fellows. But Smithson’s dona- 
tion was purely along educational and investigational lines, not 
at all related to the health of mankind. They related to intel- 
lectual studies and added materially to the development of the 
mind but not of the body. With the highest respect for Smith- 
son and full appreciation of the great work accomplished by 
the Smithsonian Institution and the bureaus directed by it, I 
believe that the citizens of America would have derived in- 
finitely more practical benefit had he left his endowment for an 
establishment to study.the diseases of man, to relieve human 
suffering, and prolong human life. 

The promotion of scientific research by means of special 
appropriations to maintain laboratories has been the policy 
followed by our Federal Government and many State govern- 
ments. Thus far the field coyered has been limited, although 
an immense amount of work has been performed and results 
of untold value obtained, considerable increase of funds is 
needed, 

The system of maintenance of research by means of appro- 
priations should be continued. In future, the effort should be 
to utilize these appropriations not only for the conduct of inves- 
tigations but the coordination of scientific effort and the main- 
tenance of advisory and supervisory agents in the interest of 
science. 

Philanthropists may well be encouraged to establish endow- 
ments for the conduct of research and, above all, for the train- 
ing aud employment of scientists. They may be encouraged 
also to make donations for the use of the Federal Government 
in the promotion of scientific effort. 

if I were possessed of large wealth nothing would please me 
more than to endow the National Institute of Health, as pro- 
vided in my bill, whether my name were attached to it or not, 
and thereby made immortal, as was that of James Smithson. 
I would then have the proud satisfaction of knowing that as the 
result of my donation innumerable human beings were saved 
from disease, relieved from suffering, and given more happiness 
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during their journey to eternity. I can not suggest anything to 
the millionaires of America—many of whom are earnestly seek- 
ing some wise use for their wealth—that will do as much 
good to humanity as to contribute generously to their Federal} 
Government for public-health purposes in combating disease. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to print as appendices to my 
speech the following documents, containing interesting materia}! 
in regard to health: 

Exhibit A: My bill (S. 4540) to establish a national 
institute of health, and for other purposes. 

Exhibit B: Letter on health problems addressed to me May 
15 last by Senator CoreLanp, of New York, an extremely inter- 
esting document which I hope every Senator will read. 

Exhibit C: Letter to me of Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, con- 
sulting statistician of the Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
dated June 9 last. 

Exhibit D: Address of Doctor Hoffman before Southern Govy- 

ernors’ Conference at Birmingham, Ala., October 29, 1925, on 
southern health and welfare. I hope every southerner, at least, 
will read it. 
’ Exhibit EX: Digest of sundry essays by leading medical au- 
thorities on medical research, prepared by George J. Schulz, of 
the Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, on June 
21, 1926. 

Exhibit Ff: Extracts from pages 57 to 78 of the Report on the 
Future Independence and Progress of American Medicine in 
the Age of Chemistry, recently issued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


EXHiBit A 


IN THE SPNATE OF THE UNITED Srates, 
July 1, 1926. 
Mr. RANSDELL introduced the following bill; which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 


A bill (8. 4540) to establish a national institute of health, to author- 
ize increased appropriations for the Hygienic Laboratory, and to 
authorize the Government to accept. donations for use in ascer- 
taining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease affecting human 
beings. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby established a national 
institute of health which shall be under the jurisdiction of the 
‘Treasury Department and the administrative control of the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service and shall be devoted to the 
conduct and promotion of scientific research relating to the cause, 
prevention, and cure of disease affecting human beings. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to select a site, on land 
owned by the Government and available for the purpose, or to acquire 
a site by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, in or near the District 
of Columbia, and to provide for the erection and completion thereon 
of suitable and necessary buildings, including furniture and equip- 
ment, for the use of such institution. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury fs authorized to accept on 
behalf of the United States, gifts, by will or otherwise, for study, 
investigation, and research in pure science, in connection with .such 
institute and in cooperation with the Hygienic Laboratory of the 
United States Public Health Seryice, in the cause, prevention, and 
cure of disease affecting human beings. Any such gifts shall be held 
in trust and shall be invested by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
securities of the United States, and the income thereof shall be 
administered by the Surgeon General for the purpose indicated in 
this act. The Surgeon General is authorized to establish fellowships 
and utilize the proceeds thereof in aid of individual selentists who 
have demonstrated marked proficiency in research and investigation 
relating to the diseases of man. Gifts in the amount of $500,000 or 
more shall bear the name of the donor. 

Sec. 3. The Surgeon General is authorized (1) without regard to 
the civil service laws to appoint, and without regard to the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, fix the compensation of such professors, instructors, 
and experts, (2) in accordance with the civil service laws to appoint, 
and in accordance with the classification act of 1923, fix the compen- 
sation of such clerical and other assistants, and (3) to make such 
expenditures (including expenditures for personal services and rent 
at the seat of government, for law books, books of reference, and 
periodicals, and for printing and binding), as he deems necessary 
for the proper administration of such institution. 

Sec. 4. Individual scientists designated by the Surgeon General to 
receiye fellowships may be appointed for duty in the institute estab- 
lished by this act and accorded the facilities of the Hygienic Labora- 
tory. During the period of such fellowship these appointees shall bold 
appointments under regulations promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and shall be subject to all administrative regulations for the 
conduct of these institutions. Scientists so selected may likewise be 
designated for the prosecution of investigations in other localities and 
institutions during the term of their fellowship. On completien of all the 
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requirements of the course of instructions and study that may be pre- | 
scribed by the Surgeon General individual scientists may be granted 
diplomas or eertificates, Sclections of scientists to receive advantages | 
under this act shall take into account education and individual qualifi- | 
tions and shall be restricted to those who have completed their aca- | 
demic educations. The facitities of the institute shall from time to time 
be made available to bona fide health authorities of States, counties, 
yy municipalities for purposes of Instruction and investigation. 

Sec. 5. The Surgeon General, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, may make such rules and regulations for the government 
and administration of such institute as he deems advisable. 

Src. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000,- 
000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provi- 
ions of section 1, with respect to the acquisition of site and the erec- 
tion of buildings, including furniture and equipment, for the use of 
such institution, 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$2,000,000 a year for.five years, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
ary, to construct new and enlarged quarters for the Hygienie Labora- 
tory, including additional equipment, and to acquire another site for 

ime if deemed advisable by the Secretary of the Treasury; and also 
for establishing fellowships to bestow upon scientists of proven 


pro- 
ficiency in researches affecting public health. 


EXxHibir B 
TNITED STares SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1926. 

Dear SENATOR RANSDELL: The more I think about it the more I am 
impressed by what you said to me about the physical needs of the 
human family. I have thought a lot about our conversation. Suppose 

1 outline to you what I think about some of the particular needs. 

. * * * & ~ * 


! 

If we divide human existence into five stages—babyhood, preschool 
age, childhood, adult life, and old age—we begin to appreciate how 
many problems there are with which we should deal. 

Babyhood: The chief problems relating to infancy have to do with 
feeding. How necessary it is that we should work out in sonve exact 
way the mineral needs of the child. He can not have strong bones, 
fingernalls, hair, skin, and teeth without an abundant supply of the 
mineral salts. How are they best to be derived? It requires a lot of 
study to settle this question. 

Preschool age: One of the most important problems of this time of 
life is an exhaustive study of the tonsil and adenoid question. The 
most common thing you hear about a child is that he has had his ton- 
sils or adenoids out. Some one should find out why they have dis- 
eased tonsils and adenoids. The causes and prevention should be de- 
termined. 

More and more we are giving attention to dental defects and their 
prevention, What should be done in early life to insure the ownership 
of good teeth in old age? 

Aside from the ordinary infectious diseases of childhood, the respira- 
tory diseases are important. Why are children go susceptible to 
bronchitis and pneumonia? What can we do to guard them against 
these very fatal diseases? 

Childhood: We hear a lot about the glands and their function. We 
need to know more about their relationship to health and disease. 
The ductless glands have a very mysterious effect upon the body and 
upon the maintenance of health and vigor. Much work must be done 
in this field. 

How are we to impress upon society the importance of proper breath- 
ing and care of the heart? It is in childhood when instruction in this 
field must be given. Before this instruction can be of the highest 
type, more must be known about how to deal with the lungs and 
heart in early life. 

It may seem funny to speak about it, but the feet are a very 
neglected part of the anatomy. The sort of shoes which should be 
worn opens a field for investigation which has been overlooked. 

Adult life: There is a great problem in home and institutional yen- 
tilation, Constant disputes are going on in scientific circles as te what 
constitutes proper ventilation. 

While health has been promoted and the expectation of life ex- 
tended in infancy and old age, the diseases of middle life are just as 
fatal as they ever have been. ‘The reason we hear so much about 
low blood pressure and high blood pressure is because we have not 
solved the problems relating to the heart and the circulatory system. 

Much has been done in the control of diabetes by the use of insulin, 
but very little has been done to determine the cause and to find a means 
of permanently curing this disease. 

Bright’s disease deserves more consideration than it is given at 
present, 

In thinking over fields of possible research I have thought about 
calculi. Stone in the kidney, gall stones, stone in the bladder, and | 
calcareous deposits generally must be given increased study, What 
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is wrong with our eating or with our manner of living that calculi 


| should be so common? 


We have made a lot of advance in recent years in rheumatism, but 
after all there are lots of sufferers from this disease who have failed 
to find relief from any methods now known by the medical profession 

Old age: The most important thing I can say about this period is 
that we should find some way to defer old age. It ought to be 
possible for everybody to live to be a hundred and to be effective at 
a hundred. The diseases incident to the age, such as cataract of the 


| eye and glaucoma and other eye conditions of the later years of life 


need study. 

There ought to be some place in the United States where a research 
man can go and get the money and the facilities to complete some study 
he is making in the prevention or cure of any disease. This is par 
ticularly true of tuberculosis. In my experience I have known two or 
three, perhaps four or five, men who have made wonderful progress 


| toward the cure of this dread disease. It is a crime to say to such a 


man, “ There is no place for you to carry on the work so important 
to humanity.” 

In eugenics, in the treatment of venereal disease, in overcoming the 
causes for abortion, and in the working out of the causes and preven- 
tion of cancer, we have other subjects for important study. 

These are a few of the things which occur to me at this moment. 
If they are helpful, I am glad. Please talk to me again about your 
plan. 

Cordially yours, 
RoyaL S. COPELAND. 

Hon, JoserpH E. RANSDELL, 

United Statca Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Exuinir C 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA, 
Newark, N. J., June 9, 12% 
Hon. Josern FE. RANSDELL, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR RANSDELL: It was a real pleasure to hear from 
you, and I am delighted to be able to reply just before I leave for 
Mexico to-morrow for an extended stay. There is being sent to you 
a set of publications which will serve to illustrate to you our public 
health campaign and research efforts, particularly in the direction of 
certain diseases. Among other publications, I am sending one on the 
Federal Public Health Service, which I prepared some years ago and 
which you may still find of value. It would seem to me to be an 
admirable thing if the Federal health service could be authorized to 
accept funds from wealthy men to assist in research work by creat 
ing fellowships, etc. This would enable the service to secure outside 
research assistance which would not become a permanent charge upon 
the Federal Treasury. 

Your suggestion that the establishment of a great chemico-medical 
research laboratory is also an admirable one. My own cancer in- 
vestigations clearly establish the point of view that in cancer as well 
as in a number of other diseases we deal chiefly with problems of a 
biological character which require unusual and always expensive re- 
search facilities. You are correct in your statement that our company, 
the Prudential, has done a great deal in the interest of human health. 

We were the first to visualize the facts of pulmonary tuberculosis in 
the dusty trades. My publications on that subject which have been issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are a standard work of reference 
everywhere. We were also the first company to visualize the facts of 
the industrial-accident situation, and assisted in the organization of the 
National Safety Council, on the board of directors of which I served for 
a number of years. 

We were also the first company to realize the facts concerning the 
increasing menace of cancer, and we have published on this subject the 
largest volume of international statistics issued anywhere to date. I 
have issued nearly 40 different publications on cancer and I am now 
engaged in special research on an international scale, including differ- 
ent cities in the United States, Canada, and probably the larger portion 
of the Mexican Republic. 

I am just about to leave for Mexico to pursue some cancer investiga- 
tions as to the existence of the disease among tribes not In contact 
with civilization, while local inquiries will be carried on among certain 
Indian tribes in the Southwest, 

A copy of a new publication just issued to-day on Cancer in Native 
Races is being sent to you with this letter. 

Let me illustrate to you concretely my own problems, which are 
perhaps typical of many similar efforts. I have at the present time 
over 30,000 cancer death certificates in my possession, furnished by 
about 15 different boards of health in this country and Canada, I 
bave in addition about 2,500 completed questionnaires regarding living 
cancer patients collected through special investigators, chiefly in San 
Francisco, Boston, Chicago, Mayo clinic, Buffalo, etc. I have practi- 
cally no money to carry on this work, which aims primarily at the cor- 
rect ascertainment of tbe facts of the cancer situation. I am not 
immediately concerned with a cancer cause or a cancer cure, I am 
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concerned with the ascertainment of facts and conditions which will 
aid research work toward a more satisfactory conclusion. 

As I have said before, I have had practically no means to carry on 
this work, in which, however, I have the assistance of several large 
insurance companies and practically all the boards of health whose 
assistance has been called upon. In other words, I have an immense 
amount of valuable cooperation, the results of which could be in- 
creased tenfold if it bad substantial financial support to the extent of 
$20,000 or $25,000 to carry through the analysis and what goes with it. 

The third cancer report is being published, and you will receive a 
copy in the near future. I ask you to look over the first and second 
reports, which are forwarded under separate cover. 

You will recall in our efforts to establish a Federal leprosarium 
my statistics presented at the time were practically the only basis for 
definite conclusions concerning the incidence of the disease in this 
country and the only proof that segregation was the most effective 
means of reducing the ineidence of the disease. I will send you a 
reprint of an article on “ Life’s greatest tragedy,” which you may find 
of j iterest, 

Much to my regret, I can not see you at this time, for I am just 
about to leave for Mexico to continue some of my cancer investiga- 
tions into the rarity or occurrence of malignant disease in Indian 
tribes not in contact with civilization, I expect to return, however, 
about October 1, and would be glad to see you soon afterwards. It 
is just possible that I may return by way of New Orleans, for Doctor 
Matas has written me that he would be glad to have me address the 
parish medical society. 

My Mexican investigation will include the general health of the 
Mexican people, social and economic conditions, social order, crimes of 
violence, ete., while particular attention will be given to various dis- 
eases, including malaria, The tnvestigations will be amplified by me- 
teorological data, physical data, etc. 

If you will be good enough to write to me, care of Santa Rita Hotel, 
Tucson, Ariz., I would be very glad to assist you in so far as it may 
be possible from that point. I am extremely interested in your 
suggestion and congratulate you on the broad vision and courage to 
bring forward such an ambitious program, Anything that I can do to 
help you in having your plans materialize will be done. 

* * * . 7 * + 
Very truly yours, 
F. L. HorrMan, 
Consulting Statistician, 


ExuisiT D 
SovTnHerRN HRALTH AND WELFARE 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE TH SOUTHERN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., OCTOBER 29, 1925, BY FREDERICK L, HOFFMAN, LL. D., 
CONSULTING STATISTICIAN PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO, 

For more than 30 years I have been actively and extensively con- 
cerned with southern health problems, chiefly, however, in their rela- 
tion to insurance. When the Prudential entered the Southern States 
in March, 1897, the company found itself confronted by a very 
serious and complicated situation. Most of the South, and certainly 
the lower South, was generally considered subject to a death rate 
considerably above the normal, an assumption justified by the past 
experience of life-insurance companies transacting business in the 
Southern States. The Prudential, therefore, at the outset, proceeded 
with a large measure of caution to eliminate considerable areas which 
the company had reason to believe would yield an unsatisfactory mor- 
tality rate. Our practice at the time was based upon personal investi- 
gations made by myself in every Southern State and in nearly every 
area which we had reason to look upon with apprehension, 

At that time no Southern State had a satisfactory system of col- 
lecting vital statistics and only a few of the larger cities had records 
which could be relied upon, We, however, commenced to gather our 
own statistical information, fully supported in all cases by personal 
and local investigations. During the long intervening period of years 
nearly all of our earlier restrictions have been eliminated in the light 
of subsequent experience, and to all practical purposes we now look 
upon the Southern States as desirable a territory as any of the States 
in the North or West. This happy result is, of course, the consequence 
of the extraordinary sanitary progress by the Southern States, based 
largely upon epoch-making medical discoveries in connection with dis- 
ease causation and discase control. 

Yellow fever at the time we commenced operations was still, poten- 
tially at least, a serious menace. This disease has now been absolutely 
eradicated and gives no cause for concern. 

Malaria, in its malignant form, was quite common 30 years ago, but 
the prevailing types of the disease at the present time are mostly minor 
forms of infectton which rarely cause death. 

Hookworm, which undermines the physique and predisposes to other 
diseases, has also been brought under a large measure of control, and 
is now, in most sections of the South, the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis has declined In the Southern States at about 
the same rate as in the North, at least as regards the white population, 
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and I may say in this connection that the Prudential limits the selec. 
tion of its risks entirely to whites. 

Pellagra, which at one time was looked upon with grave concern, 
has largely yielded to measures of control, and is now of minor im- 
portance. (In the United States registration area in 1923 there o 
curred 2,352 deaths from pellagra, against 2,347 deaths in 1924. Tho 
rate of 2.4 per 100,000 remained unchanged. The rate is slightly less 
than that for erysipelas, which in 1924 was 2.7, and for malaria, which 
was 2.8 per 100,000.) 

Most of the other important diseases prevail at about the same rate 
in the South as in the other sections of the country, but some are 
decidedly less common. 

From the outset of our interest in southern mortality problems we 
concentrated our attention upon malaria. It was my privilege to 
be largely responsible for the organization and continuity of the 
national malaria committee, of which the late Doctor Gorgas and the 
late Doctor Carter were honorary chairmen. We gathered statistics 
in the study of the malaria problem and published a number of papers 
on the subject which have been widely distributed. Our main oflice 
was to draw attention to the principal areas subject to the highest 
malaria frequency rate, urging at the same time the Introduction of 
modern methods of eradication and control. 

Without going too extensively into the matter, I will limit myseif 
to a few data covering the last decade on the progress which has been 
made and which continues to be made in practically every section of 
the South. For the entire registration area of the United States 
the malaria death rate has undergone material diminution. At the 
present time the rate is only 2.5 per 100,000 of population, or, in 
other words, it is practically negligible. For the rural population of 
the registration area it is at the present time, however, about 5 per 
100,000. 

In the State of Plorida the rate has diminished from 44 in 1919 to 
80 in 1928; in Georgia, from 17 in 1922 to 16 in 1923; in Kentucky, 
from 7 in 1914 to 2 in 1923; in Louisiana, from about 30 in 1918 to 
16 at the present time; in Mississippi, from about 87 in 1919 and 50 
in 1921 to 81 in 1923; in Missouri, from 18 in 1913 to 4 in 1923; in 
North Carolina, from 22 in 1914 to 6 in 1923; in South Carolina, from 
89 in 1916 to 15 in 1923; in Tennessee, from 19 in 1917 to 9 in 1923; 
and in Virginia, from 8 in 1914 to 2 in 1923. Thus in all of the 
Southern States, for which accurate information is available, there 
has been a material decline in the malaria mortality during recent 
years. 

The foregoing statistics are all official and have been kindly fur- 
nished by the Division of Vital Statistics of the United States Census 
Bureau. That same office has been good enough to compute for me a 
combined mortality of six Southern States for which convenient records 
are available—from 1917 to 1923. The States are Kentucky, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

These States had an average mortality from all causes of 13 per 
100,000, the rate having decreased from 14 in 1917 to 12 in 1923. 
The section had an average typhoid fever mortality of 20 per 100,000, 
but the rate has declined from 30 in 1917 to 14 in 1923. For the same 
section the average mortality rate from malaria was 9 per 100,000, 
but the rate has declined from 12 in 1917 to 6 in 1923. I feel confident 
that no other section of the country is likely to show a more favorable 
change in health conditions than as represented by these combined 
statistics for six representative Southern States. 

One of the most important malarial regions in the South is the State 


, of Mississippi, or more accurately only certain sections thereof, chiefly 
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what is known as the Yazoo Delta. The State Board of Health of 
Mississippi has been good enough to furnish me with some very inter- 
esting ’statistics for the decade 1914-1924, summarized as follows: In 
1916 the maximum number of cases of malaria was reported as 159,000. 
In 1924 this number had decreased to 79,600. For the white popula- 
tion alone there was a decline in cases of malaria from 76,000 in 1916 
to 41,000 in 1924. Deaths from malaria in Mississippi declined from 
1,492 in 1916 to 865 in 1924. For the white population only there 
was a decline in the malaria death rate from 516 in 1915 to only 101 
in 1924. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the practical and far-reaching 
importance of this evidence sustaining the convictions that really 
extraordinary sanitary results are being achieved in consequence of 
the application of modern methods of prevention and control. 

Anyone familiar with the early and deplorable conditions in the 
Yazoo Delta can not but look with amazement upon the clean and 
healthy conditions which have developed in that section in the mean- 
time. In brief, the principles of prevention and control, thoroughly 
understood, at least on the part of the white population, are bound to 
prove effective and bring about a material reduction both in disease 
incidence and mortality. 

Another section of the South especially Hable to malaria in former 
years is a group of so-called southeastern counties of Missouri bor- 
dering on Arkansas and Tennessee, Some of these counties in the past 
have experienced malaria death rates as high as the west coast of 
Africa. Dunklin County, which in 1913 had a malaria mortality rate 
as high as 363 per 100,000 has reduced its rate for 1923 to 57, in- 








creasing, however, to 77 In 1924. The actual number of deaths from 
malaria in Dunklin County diminished from 113 in 1913 to only 19 
in 19238. 

Another affected area was Butler County, which in 1912 had a rate 

of 271, but by 1924 the rate had been reduced to 101, and the actual 
number of deaths from 58 to 26. Similar results could be pointed 
out for other counties, one and all of which have made pronounced 
progress in the direction of better sanitation and health during recent 
vears. 
"The present Missouri situation, however, clearly emphasizes the need 
of a constant, vigorous, and thoroughly well-administered sanitary 
policy. Negligence in rural sanitation is invariably followed by an 
ilmost immediate rise in the malaria death rate; but the death rate 
is at best only fragmentary evidence of the enormous economic losses 
as a result of disease. At the present time in the State of Mississippi 
there are about 80,000 cases of malaria and about 365 deaths, or, in 
other words, one death for every 220 cases. Some authorities have 
estimated the case rate as high as one death to 400 cases. 

I will not indulge in speculative estimates as to the probable number 
of eases which prevail throughout the Southern States at the present 
time, but the total must reach staggering proportions; nor will I 
enlarge upon the so-called economic cost of the disease which is also 
more or less a matter of guesswork. We are, however, confronted 
with the positive evidence that many plantations find it difficult to 
secure a sufficient labor supply on account of the prevalence of the 
disease. It is a grotesque error to assume that the negro is not liable 
to malaria. As a matter of fact the case and death rates of colored 
are as a rule considerably in excess of the rate for the white population. 

Thus, in my judgment, the Southern health problem is essentially 
a malaria problem, although in many sections hookworm and pellagra 
also tend to seriously complicate the situation. Brief reference, how- 
ever, should be made to typhoid fever, although this disease is rapidly 
yielding to better sanitation, particularly to better supervision of the 
water and milk supply. In the United States registration area, for 
illustration, the rate has declined from 36 per 100,000 in 1900 to only 
6.7 in 1924. Typhoid fever is unquestionably more common in rural 
sections than in urban centers, Since I have already drawn attention 
to its decline in the South, I will not further enlarge upon this phase 
of the problem except to point out its great economic importance, in 
view of the heavy expenditures resulting from cases of typhoid, of 
which a large majority are unquestionably, in the light of modern 
science, easily preventable. 

Health progress depends essentially upon four closely interrelated 
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agencies: First, the loca] sanitary authorities; second, the boards of | 


health; third, the United States Public Health Service; and, fourth, 


health-promoting agencies, of which perhaps the most important at | 


the present time is the International Health Board of the Rockefeller | 


Foundation. Of these four agencies, however, the one which has been 
most active in promoting local investigations into disease occurrence 
and methods of control is the United States Public Health Service. 
The Federal Government most fortunately has long since realized its 
profound responsibility in many problems which can not be dealt with 
effectively by local, State, and private authorities. ~ 

The fundamentals of rural health work have been presented in an 
admirable outline by Dr. W. F. Draper, assistant surgeon of the United 
States Public Health Service, in an address published in 1924. From 
this address the following important conclusions bave been formed: 

The plan of cooperation is feasible and economical. The funda- 
mental conception of the program is that State and Federal health 
agencies are in duty bound to assist and share in this work, which for 
its background requires a local whole-time health service, and strenu- 
ous efforts In this direction have been made, 
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ever, is for the whole country, no data for the Southern States alone 
being conveniently available. 

Foremost in promoting rural health activities in this country has 
been Dr. L. D. Lumsden, of the United States Public Health Service, 
who has been engaged in this work for 10 years or more. According 
to Doctor Lumsden, the United States Public Health Service demon- 
strated in 79 counties or districts in 19 States, chiefly in the South 
but including also sections of California, Ilinofs, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, and Montana. Authorization of these activities is contained 
in the act of February 15, 1893, included in the annual appropriation 
act, which provides specifically for “ Special study and demonstration 


| work in rural sanitation.” In other words, the function of the 


United States Public Health Service in such matters is primarily 
scientific and educational. It aims at the ascertainment of local 
health problems to aid successfully in their solution. The work is 
always conducted in cooperation with State and local health authori 
ties. The plans of cooperative rural health work have been involved 
in field experience on revised lines of lecal conditions, adequate pro- 
vision being made for such work which could be done at comparatively 
little cost with far-reaching results in promoting general welfare. 
That, in brief, is the keynote of the rural health work of the Public 
Health Service at the present time. It rests upon the principle that 
efficient health service prevents much more money loss than it costs 
and the lack of efficient health service in rural districts is serious and 
a matter which should be of acute concern to all our units, govern- 
mental, individual, State, and national. It is therefore argued by 
Doctor Lumsden that “if our Federal Government can properly co- 
operate with State and local governments in any field of activity for 
the promotion of the welfare of the people, conditions indicate that it 
could do so to the utmost advantage in the field of well-balanced, 
businesslike, whole-time rural health work.” 

The amount which has been expended for rural sanitation and health 
work has been less than 1 per cent of the amount appropriated for all 
the activities in the United States Public Health Service during recent 
years. In support of the work in 79 local projects the expenditures 
for all sources in 1924 were $708,909, of which $67,314 were allotted 
from the rural health sanitation fund, while an aggregate of $569,510 
were derived from State, county, and municipal governmental sources, 
aside from $72,084 derived from other sources, including local health- 
promoting activities. It is pointed out in this connection that this 
investment of Federal funds providing for rural sanitation work is 
met with odds of over nine to one. In other words, for every $110 
expended the local government contributes $990 or more. Yet the 
Federal appropriation is absolutely essential. 

It is shown that the rural cooperative health office, being part of the 
Federal Government, rests upon a sound economic basis. The Govern- 
ment contributes after all but a minor portion of the total expendi- 
tures required. It is my firm conviction that the Federal Government 
should do much more in this respect, for the health of the rural South 
is a national as well as a local problem. It will, perhaps, find its 
best illustration in the present situation in Florida, which during the 
last few years has largely increased in population by settlers and resi- 
dents from other States. Florida, no more than Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, or South Carolina, can carry the burden of local rural sani- 
tation entirely alone, Most of these sections—and, in fact, most of the 
South—-require the support, assistance, and wide experience which the 
Federal Government alone has at its command, 

While progress has been made during recent years, the results are 


| as yet far from being felt as much as desired. I will quote in this 


To an increasing extent southern communities are realizing the vast | 


economic value of good health and the detriment of health injurious 
conditions which hinder the progress and well being of the population. 
In so large a country as ours, where so much of the population is con- 
stantly in motion, health is not only a local but also a national prob- 
lem. The responsibility of the Federal Government in many such 
matters is therefore clearly recognized as fundamental to a successful 
solution of the problem. 

What has, therefore, become known as “ cooperative county health 
work” requires brief consideration. The subject has been dealt with 
exhaustively in an address by Doctor Perran, of the United States 
Public Health Service, who observes that— 

“County health service, under the direction of whole-time health 
officers, has become an integral and important part of the public-health 
machinery in many States. Each year it assumes a more important 


place in the State health programs as additional counties avail them- | 


selves of this service, and as those health authorities who are inter- 
ested in one or another special phase of health administration realize 
that a county health department furnishes the best means for conduct- 
ing in rural districts each special health activity as a part of a general 
health program.” 


I should have said in this connection that the number of counties | 


that provide such a service throughout the United States at the pres- 
ent time has increased from 109 in 1900 to 280 in 1925. This, how- 


connection a portion of Doctor Lumsden's report, with reference to 
special demonstration work in certain counties of Virginia, which is 
referred to as being highly successful. 

The cost of such service in the average county is about $2,750 per 


year. The county sanitary officer is engaged on a whole-time basis, 
| He does not have to be a graduate in medicine or engineering, but he 


must be a trained practical sanitarian. In Virginia county sanitary 


| office projects become more important from year to year. Some of 





these counties are now among the foremost in the list of rural counties 
in the United States showing high-grade sanitary progress. Further 
contrast in this respect will be interesting. 

In 1922 the adjusted typhoid fever rate of the white population of 
Virginia was 8.5, that of Maine 6.2, and of Indiana 8.1. The adjusted 
death rate from all causes for 1922 was 19.5 for Virginia, 12.6 for 
Rhode Island, and 12.7 for New York. The adjusted death rate for 
all causes for the white population of Virginia was 10.4, for Pennsyl- 
vania 12.1, and for New York 12.7. There were no deaths from small- 
pox in Virginia in 1922, while the rate for the whole registration area 
was 0.7 per 100,000. The mortality from diphtherla was 22.4 for 
the white population of Virginia, as compared with 18.2 for New 
Jersey and 16.7 for Pennsylvania. For all forms of tuberculosis the 
rate for the white population of Virginia was 91.4, for Rhode Island 
91.5, for New York 93.8, and for New Jersey 91.2. 

This illustration will suffice for the purpose of emphasizing not only 
that Virginia to-day has as normal a death rate as any one of the lead- 
ing Northern States, but that this gratifying result is unquestionably 
in a large measure due to the cooperative county health work, in 
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which the efforts of the State and Federal Government are found to 
produce results required, 

I will add to the foregoing some brief additional observations from 
a report of Doctor Lamsden, reading in part as follows: 


“This county officer plan after six years of testing appears to 
offer to the counties to which it ts appropriate as large a return on 
the investment for county health service as any other yet tried or 
proposed - 


The State health commissioner of Virginia regards the county 
sanitary officer system as the one best suited to the needs in that 
State, and has formulated accordingly the program for the extension 
of whole-time local health service throughout his jurisdiction. Thus 
progress is being made, and will continue to be made as long as there 
is a sufficient measure of liberality on the part of the local, State, and 
Federal health authorities. 

All three are required to secure the best resulis, but of these three 
the most Important, as previously stated, is the Federal Public Health 
Service This does not minimize what is being done by the State, 
county, and city health authorities, but it merely suggests that Fed- 
eral ald in rural sanitation is essential to bring about more effective 
ndministration of sanitary principles in particular localites. The 
work which has been done is a monument of efficiency in sanitary 
progress, 

Here again 1 may properly refer ‘to my own knowledge of actual 
conditions, based upon painstaking investigatious, carefully made a 
matter of detailed record at the time. The change in Southern 
health conditions is nothing less than a revelation. Only those who 
vividly recall the deplorable sanitary state of the old South following 
the Civil War can fully appreciate what has been achieved. I would 
fail if I did not potnt out at this time that there are still a number 
of Southern States outside the registration area The Division of 
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Vital Statistics of the Bureau of the Census has for many years made | 


strennous efforts to secure State legislation providing for sufficient 
registration service, but in quite a number of States has not been 
successful. Every Southern State owes to ttself and to the economic 
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and other infections. New Orleans is to-day one of the most beautiful 
cities anywhere, and from a health point of view is unsurpassed by 
any important community in the North. Fifty years ago the death 
rate for New Orleans was rarely less than 30 per 1,000, and even as 
late as 1914 the rate was 16.6 for the white population. In 1922, 
however, the adjusted rate for the white population was only 14.6 
while that of New York City was 13.3 and Los Angeles 14.2. Typhoid 
fever among the white population of New Orleans has declined from 
a rate of 20 in 1916 to 9 in 1922, Malaria for the white population 
has declined from a rate of 6 in 1914 to 2 in 1922. The mortality 
from all forms of tuberculosis has been reduced for the white popula- 
tion from 227 in 1918 to 121 in 1922. No further evidence is required 
to emphasize the statement that the sanitary progress of New Orleans 
has challenged the admiration of all who were thoroughly familiar 
with its earlier highly unsanitary conditions. It is only fair to point 
out in this connection that the death rate of New Orleans, particu- 
larly for the white population, has been considerably decreased by its 
great medical facilities, which are unsurpassed in hospitals and clinics 
in other sections of the country. 

I also draw no invidious comparison when I refer to Dr. Oscar 
Dowling, president of the Louisiana State Board of Health, the one 
‘man above all others to whom this extraordinary sanitary achieve- 
ment is to be attributed. What is true of Doctor Dowling is true of 
nearly every State health officer of the South, all of whom are actively 
engaged in giving furtherance to the principles and practices of public 
health demonstration indorsed by the foremost authorities of the time. 

Finally, I would fail if I did not give utterance to my deep convic 
tions that the South in very truth holds out the best hopes for the 
future of the Nation, for there are still new lands to be brought into 
cultivation, new sources of energy to be developed, and new wealth 
to be created. The time is not far distant when the unused water 
powers of the South will generate an enormous quantity of energy 
which will develop many regions which now fall far short of what 


| their natural resources and opportunities suggest. The industrial 


interests of fits population adequate provision for the complete and | 


accurate collection of vital statistics. Such statistics are absolutely 


essential for a variety of purposes and by common consent are a basis | 


of all public-health activities. Among the States which at the present 
time do not provide for adequate registration, mention may be made 
of Alabama, Arkansas, West Virginia, and Texas. 

What we are most in need of is correct information regarding health 
conditions in the rural South. Most of the large cities are well ad- 
ministered and have health records that admit of comparison with 
Northern communities. I recently had occasion to visit El Paso, 


which forms to-day a rather extraordinary contrast to conditions | 


of 20 years ago. It is a marvelous illustration of Southern enter- 
prise, health, and prosperity, based upon a clear recognition of the 
supreme importance of adequate sanitation. The problem which con- 
fronts the entire South is one of colossal proportions. It is to be 
hoped that the forthcoming Congress will deal more liberally and 
judiciously with the present situation. The United States Public 
Health Service, by common consent, is the most efficient of its kind 
in the world. Every great nation bas sent its representatives to this 
country to study its organization, methods, and results. It was never 
more ably administered than under Surgeon General Cummings, who 
himself is a Virginian, with an admirable record behind him. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the needs of Southern communities and 
competent to deal with every problem which may arise. Recent 
occasions have once more iilustrated the efficiency of the service in 
localizing epidemics of plague in a few counties. 

1 would like to have enlarged upon the rat problem, which fs also one 
that demands eternal vigilance and liberal appropriation. The rat is 
unquestionably, next to the mosquito, the most serious of man’s 
enemies in the South. Rat extermination ts one phase and the ex- 
amination of rats for possible plague infection is another. This 
requires laboratory equipment which the Federal Government is best 
in position to provide, The problem in many places is not dealt 
with as thoroughly as the situation requires. It is always a question 
of men and of money. A recent outbreak of plague in Los Angeles 
is one of many fllustrations of local foci of infection which once estab- 
lished is very difficult to eradicate. In any event the Nation is fortu- 
nate to have a Federal Public Health Service competent to deal with 
the situation from the outset and localize the spread of infection to 
a few cases. The saving to the Nation can only be computed in mil- 
lions, while the saving in human life easily runs into the thousands. 

If my interest in the South had been primarily professional for 
insurance purposes, I have become deeply attached to the South and 
its wonderful people. There is nothing more inspiring than to return 
to the South after some years and observe on every hand evidences of 
progress and widely diffused prosperity. I know of no city in the 
world that presents a more extraordinary aspect in this respect than 
New Orleans. I have known New Orieans for over 40 years, and 
vividly recall the days of the open sewer, the vast swamps around 
the city, the inadequate and often polluted water supply, the ever 
present menace of yellow fever, and the different forms of malaria 





South of to-day is watched with amazement by those of the North and 
West, who see their industries migrating to other and more promising 
fields. Southern textiles are progressing, southern steel works are 
active, southern lumber, southern phosphates, and other products of 
many kinds are increasing in quantity as well as in quality. The 
Florida boom has promise of beginning a new industrial age for the 
South, for it seems that the South is always new, once it was reborn 
after the struggle of a great war. Nowhere on the globe has nature 
done more for man than in the South, and if man will do his share in 
redeeming the large areas which now suffer from the handicap of ill- 
health-producing conditions, if man will but provide the necessary 
drainage and the required sanitation, the “new” South of the future 
will far outdistance the “new” South of the present day. 


Exuisit E 
MEDICAL RESEARCH * 
By George J. Schulz, June 21, 1926 


To interpret preperiy the impulses which actuate medical research 
at this time is to determine in a measure the progress of this golden 
age of medical science. The advantages to the community resulting 
from research in medicine are advantages because research has done 
away with conditions which were disadvantageous to the health, the 
happiness, and the prosperity of the community, removing the impedi- 
ments to a higher, happier, and more prosperous civilization. 

It was in the events and activities of the later years of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries that the general thought which 
exerted itself indirectly as an influence on modern medicine had its 
development. The world was becoming wiser and more humane; the 
principle of education for all was being recognized. It was a period 
of tremendous development in the mechanical arts, marked by the rise 
of great chemists and physicists, great naturalists, great astronomers 
and mathematicians. The activities of these men were not seen as 
directly contributory to the science of practice of medicine at the time, 
but as the years went on and it became more evident—largely as a 
result of their work—that knowledge was to be gained not by estab- 
lishing all-embracing systems of philosophy but by the accumulation of 
facts through exact observation and experiment. Their methods become 
naturally the property of medicine. 

The practice of medicine, in the meantime, however, labored under 
great difficulties and was largely a matter of empiricism. Without a 
knowledge of etiology, without pathological anatomy, and without a 
rational therapy it could be nothing else. Anatomy waited for its fullest 
development upon methods destined to esteblish histology and embry- 
ology. Experimental physiology, an unknown field, was soon to be ex- 
plored as the result of the introduction of instruments of precision 
and analytical methods. Pathology, and in turn, internal medicine 
awaited the development of pathological anatomy. Surgery, slowly 
improving technical procedure, likewise marked time until anesthesia 





1These abstracts have been digested from a series of essays by the 
leading medica! authorities, collected under the title “ Medical Research 
and. ucation.” The Science Press, New York, N. ¥. (R 735M4.) 
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and asepsis opened new worlds to it. The advance of these subjects | 
may be followed along the lines of physics, chemistry, and biology, as | 
they developed in France, England, and Germany. The workshops of 
these sciences—universities, laboratories and hospitals, societies and 
iournals—represent the visible machinery of the nineteenth céntury 
research in medicine, and are to be regarded as constituting the hope 
for the future of medical research. 

The important activities in scientific medicine at the present time 
may be said to lie in the following departments: (1) Immunology, (2) 
protozoology, (3) chemotherapy, (4) physiological chemistry, (5) ex- 
perimental pharmacology, and (6) experimental pathology. 

Immunological studies are based on the known fact of the reinforce- 
ment of natural resistance to disease, as illustrated by serum therapy 
in diphtheria and by vaccine therapy in anthrax. 

In no field of medical science has the modern experimental method 
given greater results in a few brief years and offered greater promise 
for the future than in the study of cancer. Jensen in Denmark and 
Loeb In this country demonstrated that a form of cancer occurring in 
certain lower animals could be transmitted from one to another. This 
afforded a means of studying in detail the method by which a malig- 
nant tumor grews in the body and more particularly has thrown light 
on the resistance or immunity to tumor growth which may occur natu- 
rally in certain individuals and which may even be artificially produced. 

In 1890 appeared the first books on the subject of protozoa as 
causes of disease. At that time only two human diseases were sus- 
pected of being caused by protozoa; to-day more than 15 are known 
or suspected to be of protozoan origin. In this class of disease belong 
dysentery and malaria, work on the latter constituting a very large 
part of recent medical investigation. No field of medicine offers so 
much of tragedy, of romance, and of spectacular discovery as that 
of the pathogenic protozoa, and few offer such great difficulties. It 
is at the same time one of the most promising fields of present-day 
effort. Here, likewise, belong the spirocheta of syphilis as well as 
the Negri bodies of rabies. 

As the study of protozoan diseases progressed it soon became ev!- 
dent that the method of combating such disease must be different 
from that used against diseases due to bacteria. Chronicity of amebic 
dysentery and relapses in malaria indicated that the protozoan dis- 
eases are not self-limited and therefore not characterized by the develop- 
ment of immune bodies, similar to those of the acute bacterial diseases; 
artificial cultivation failed to demonstrate that protozoa yielded bodies 
analogous to bacterial toxins, capable of producing, on injection, bodies 
with efficient antitoxic power. These and other facts precluded there 
fore, a therapy based on the principles applied to bacterial vaccines 
or antitoxins. The beneficial effect of quinine in the treatment of 
malaria and the cellucidal action of quinine on the ameba and other 
protozoan fornrs indicated that a therapy to be successful must be one 
in which a substance toxic for the protozoa in question is brought into 
direct contact with it. The establishment of such therapy, and the 
creation of the new science of specific chemical therapeutics has been 
the work of Professor Whrlich, of the Royal Prussian Institution for 
Experimental Therapeutics at Frankfurt. The new theory is based 
on the principal that a specific chemical affinity exists between specific 
living cells and specific chemical substances. Twenty-five years of 
study and experimentation have led Ehrlich to the belief that for 
each specific parasite a specific curative drug must and could be found. 

The difficulty of the task and the magnitude of the- results lay in 
the principle that Ehrlich proposed a sterilization of the body in so far 
as the microorganism, against which the specific remedy was aimed, 
was concerned. The destruction of bacteria and protozoa outside the 
body by chemical means is a commonplace of surgical and public health 
measures; but the destruction of living microorganisms within the 
living body had never until DWhriich accomplished it, been possible 
without at the same time, destroying also, in part or in toto the cells 
of the host. To avoid the latter it was necessary, therefore, that the 
protozoa-destroying substance should have a specific chemical affinity 
for the protozoa in question, but little or no chemical affinity for the 
cells of the host. Ehrlich demonstrated this ability completely to steril- 
ize the animal body by a chemical disinfectant without injury to the 
cells of the host in the use of trypan red in a case of trypansomiasis 
infection in mice, 

In subsequent experiments observations indicated that if instead of 
a dose necessary to destroy all the trypanosomes, a slightly smaller 
dose was injected, or if these smaller doses were repeated at intervals, 
the trypanosomes, though disappearing for a time, would reappear. 
Thus the conclusion was reached that a strain of trypanosomes had 
been developed which were resistance-immunized as it were to trypan 
red, and that this resistance could be transmitted through many gen- 
erations. Thus it was apparent that either a drug must be found 
which by a single injection would kill every parasite, or several differ- 
ent drugs must be used, which, acting on the same parasite, and thus 
allowing a combination treatment, would lead to a cure without the 
danger to the host, of a single massive dose. As the work went on 
Ehriich and Weinberg found a substitution which destroyed the viru- 
lent parasite of magana, the tse-tse fly disease; and that Mesnil and 
Nicolle, using the blue and violet azo-dyestuffs, prepared a trypan 
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blue and trypan violet which caused the disappearence of the para- 
sites of magana, surra, and mal de Caderas. 

Other progress was through various combinations of anilin with 
arsenic. Before Ehrlich entered this field, Bruce had found arsenic 
to be a drug of value in treating the trypanosomiasis of horses, and 
Thomas had found that atoxyl, a combination of arsenic and anilin, 
would cure a large percentage of infected animals. 

At about this stage Uhlenhuth and Salmon published an account of 
the brilliant use of atoxyl in the treatment of syphilis which is caused 
by the spirocheta pallida. Unfortunately the use of atoxy! was fre- 
quently accompanied by blindness. So Ehrlich turned his attentions 
to the protozoan diseases caused by spirilla. His labors on these 
diseases constitute one of the most fascinating of modern laboratory 
studies, and his results are among the greatest of scientific discoveries. 
He proceeded with a great variety of substitutions, and innumerable 
arsenic derivatives were synthetized. His object was to find a sub- 
stance which would kill the spirochetes without injury to the host. 
The result was the celebrated Ehriich-Hata 606, chemically known as 
dioxydiamido-arsenobenzol, receiving later the commercial name sal- 
varsan. This substance used on mice and rabbits in a dosage 58 times 
smaller than the dosis tolerata caused the spirochete of syphilis to 
disappear completely from experimental lesions within 24 hours. This 
experience naturally aroused the hope of curing syphilis in man by a 
single injection given in the early stages. Such treatment, if success- 
ful, would supersede, or at least supplement, the empirical treatment 
by mercury which required a course of several years’ treatment before 
a cure could be assured. The completeness and rapidity of the cura- 
tive action of salvarsan have been astounding. Primary or secondary 
lesions heal or disappear; the spirochetes can not be found after a few 
days, and the effect is one apparently of complete sterilization. Nothing 
can detract from the magnificent service by which Ebrlich and his 
pupils have benefited humanity and added to the glory of medical 
science by establishing the principle of specific chemotherapy. With a 
record of about a dozen drugs which can be used to cure or modify 
diseases caused by nearly a dozen different protozoa, chemotherapy 
offers promises of results which, with serum therapy and vaccination in 
bactereal diseases, will sharply limit the ravages of the transmissible 
diseases of man and animals. The new drugs are as follows: 

I. Arsenic group: Arsenous acid, atoxeyl, acetyloxyl, arsenophenyl- 
glycin, and dioxydiamido-arsenobenzol. 

II. Azo-dyestuffs: Trypan-red, trypan-blue, and trypan-violet. 

III. Basic triphenylmethan dyestuffs: Parafuchsin, methyl-violet, and 
pyronin. 

It must be from past experience that the methods and mode of ap- 
proach which will presumably yield the greatest measure of success in 
the investigation of present and future problems are to be indicated, 
The past shows four important aspects. 

1. The epoch-marking labors of isolated individuals working 
pendently. 

2. The application of the exact methods of physics, chemistry, and 
biology to medicine. 

3. The development of laboratories for the organized and intensive 
investigation of the various problems of medicine. 

4. The idea of diminishing suffering. 

Modern effort in research in medicine is organized laboratory method, 
and upon this type of effort present-day progress would seem to depend. 
The laboratory offers to the individual with original conceptions or 
special talents advantages, facilities, and opportunities which, by aiding 
and supplementing the work of the individual, render isolated effort 
unnecessary. 

Not only has the laboratory come into existence in university schools 
of medicine and in the hospitals, but many independent laboratories for 
research alone have been founded in the large medical centers, as 
follows: 

Pasteur Institute, Paris, 1888, 

Imperial Institute for Experimental Medicine, St. Petersburg, 1890, 

Institute for Infectious Diseases, Berlin, 1891. 

Lister Institute for Preventive Medicine, London, 1891. 

Institute for Experimental Therapeutics, Frankfort, 1896. 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York, 1901. 

Memorial Institute for Infectious Diseases, Chicago, 1902. 

Henry Phipps Institute for Study, Treatment, and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, Philadelphia, 1903. 

In addition there have been established municipal, State, provincial, 
and national laboratories devoted to work concerned with the public 
health. Thus, in the important influences affecting research in medi- 
cine, only one conclusion is deducible—that although the individual 
will continue to be the most significant factor In the situation, it is 
unquestionable that his perception will be constantly stimulated, his 
imagination quickened, and his hands aided by the opportunities, 
ideals, and facilities of the laboratory. It is in the laboratory—and 
this term may be used to include the properly conducted hospital as the 
laboratory of clinical medicine—that medicine keeps in close touch 
with new discoveries in physics, chemistry, and biology. 

It may appear safe to conclude that progress in medicine may be 
expected in the future as in the past 560 years, through the oppor- 
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tunity afforded the well-trained Individual In well-equipped and well- 
orecanized laboratories through the cultivation of the methods of 
auxiliary seiences and through the ideal of social service. One of the 
xzreat influences of the application of the laboratory idea to medicine 
has been the recognition of the principle that hospitals should be 
ulilized not only for the care of the sick but for the purposes of teach- 
jung and investigation as well. 

Among the leaders in American medical research are Leldy, of 
Pennsylvania; Bowditeh, of Harvard; Minot, of Harvard; Mall, of 
liopkins; Chittenden, of Yale; Macallum, of Toronto; Welch, at 
Johns Hopkins University; Wood, at Pennsylvania; Cushing, at Ann 
Arbor; Abel, at Baltimore; Herter, in New York. 

Research signifies effort directed toward the discovery of laws and 
principles through the systematic collection of new and the better 
correlation of existing data. The aims of research are mainly utility 
nnd service to mankind. 

As a most important and timely contributory force to the advance- 
ment of medica] research in recent years are the princely gifts of 
benefactors with whom we especially associate the names of Johns 
Hopkins, Garrett, Fabyan, Rockefeller, McCormack, Payne, Morgan, 
Huntingdon, Sears, Stillman, and many others, without whose aid 
medical research could hardly have commanded a corporal’s squad 
to-day. , 

The study of the great domain of infectious diseases has revealed 
such a similarity between the diseases of ian and the higher animals 
that we hesitate now less than before to apply courageously the 
knowledge gained in our experiments upon the highest mammals to 
human physiology and pathology. Without this aid from animal life 
medicine as a progressive experimental science would dwindle into 
insignificance, 

In the development of special research laboratories about 25 years 
ago, the United States Government was among the first to vote what 
were then very liberal appropriations for the study of infectious animal 
diseases. Research is largely dependent for its successful pursuit upon 
an attitude of the mind which Insists on following a clew that promises 
to reyeal some relationship, some law of casuality, between phenomena 
hitherto apparently unrelated. In order to attract these minds we 
must pay them a living wage, provide workshop and tools, and exercise 
but moderate restraint over their activities. 

For the future it seems clear that important discoveries in the 
etiology and treatment of various bacterial diseases are still to be 
anticipated. Pneumonia, which now runs its course without check by 
medicine, will, it may be confidently hoped, be curbed. Malignant 
growth of whose very causation we are in perfect ignorance will, we 
may well believe, in time yield up their secret and become tractable to 
some surer and less terrible therapy than that of the knife. Medicine, 
including surgery or mechanical medicine, will depend for its progress 
more and more on experimental work in the laboratory. 

A research foundation may be defined as one especially intended to 
produce new and better knowledge. In the United States, among the 
foundations closely related to medicine are the Rockefeller Institute, 
the Memorial Institute for Infectious Diseases, the Ortho 8. A. Sprague 
Memorial Institute, both of these at Chicago, together with a number 
of others representing much the same purpose, but with less ample 
resources, as well ag several funds devoted to the study of cancer, 
tubereulosis, or other special diseases. Why have these institutes and 
funds been established? In most cases the causes have been frankly 
philanthropic, Personal experience with a disease has led more than 
one man to devote a large sum to the search for its control or cure, 
or going a step further and recognizing that the application of labora- 
tory results to medicine has brought progress, some have desired to 
furnish opportunities by which this application may be accomplished 
where it seemed most needed. 

The programs of these foundations imply the hope that by such 
endowments new points of view fundamentally important to medicine 
may be discovered. 


Exurpit F 
EXISTING FACILITIES FOR CHPMO-MEDICAL RESEARCH 


[From Report on the Future Independence and Progress of American 
Medicine in the Age of Chemistry] 


In order to form a correct Judgment in regard to the necessity for 
chemo-medical research, it is essential to make a survey of the facilities 
now available in this country and contrast them with the facilities 
existing in other countries. 

Our own country, with its vest resources, should have a leading part 
in this important field of work; we can not at this time escape the 
responsibility for contributing our full share to the alleviation of 
human suffering caused by Jisease, yet if we compare the number and 
scope of our own institutions for medical research with those of other 
countries it is evident that much remains to be done before we can 
aspire to leadership in this branch of research. 


FACILITIES IN THB UNITED STATES 


In commenting on Ebrlich’s work in 1913, a popular magazine (Cur- 
rent Opinion, 55-256) said; “ More immediately practical than any 
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other scientific development of our time is the subjection of the gejence 
of medicine to the principles of chemistry. * * * The importan 
of regarding medicine as a branch of chemistry and not as an inde- 
pendent science is manifest when we remember the therapeutic mys 
teries ‘for a solution of which mankind is now desperately groping.’ 
The value of fundamental studies in relation to disease has thus been 
more or less generally recognized for a number of years, yet our 
survey shows that at the present time we are far behind Europe in oy; 
facilities for chemical research, 


CHEMICAL STANDPOINT LACKING 


While there are in the United States a number of institutes aya 
foundations for medical research doing most valuable work, there is 
none in which the problems are being approached primarily from tly 
chemical standpoint. Consequently few new lines of chemical invest; 
gation in relation to disease have been developed in this country and 
we have been largely dependent upon foreign countries, especially 
Germany, for discoveries relating to the applications of chemistry to 
disease. In considering the publications relating to chemo-therapy 
which have appeared in this country it is remarkable to what a larg 
extent they have followed a few lines opened up in Europe. Thus th: 
many investigations on the therapeutic value of the newer arsenic 
compounds; the very numerous studies on the action of aniline dyes, 
including the combination of these with mercury and other metals ani! 
the work on the effects of quinine derivatives in pneumonia, are all 
based upon the work of DPhriich. When Ebrlich laid the foundations 
for this work he was occupied with certain broad general problems 
(such as the laws governing the distribution of chemical compounds 
in the body), and not with specific diseases. Work along these lines 
is already beginning to stagnate, and it is becoming more and more 
evident that new points of view are needed which can be obtained only 
by a return to the study of fundamentals. 

It will be noted that many of the research foundations in this coun- 
try have been established for the study of certain diseases, or classes 
of diseases, and are not therefore free to work upon broad, fundanrental 
problems. 

(Nots.—The importance, even for the solution of immediately prac- 
tical problems, of opportunities to pursue fundamental etudies irre- 
spective of any specific disease is strikingly shown by the circumstances 
leading to the discovery of arsphenamine. Ebrlich was engaged in a 
study of the chemical and physical principles which determine the 
distribution of compounds in the animal body and had selected the 
study of dyes, since their distribution was easily determined. While 
the purpose of these studies was purely theoretical, Ehrlich found that 
some of the dyes seenred to have a especial affinity for blood corpuscles 
and thought that they might be of value in malaria and afterwards 
determined the effects of the dyes upon parasites somewhat similar 
to those of malaria, viz, trypanosomes. Only after he had found what 
chemical groups made the dyes injurious to the parasites did he take 
up the study of arsenic compounds. He prepared compounds contain- 
ing arsenic very similar, chemically, to some of the dyes and found 
that the same laws governed their trypanocidal action. He next tried 
these compounds upon the organism of syphilis, which at that time 
was supposed to belong to the group of trypanosomes. In this way 
from a purely theoretical study Ehrlich was led to the discovery of 
“ 606."’) 

If the activities of Ehrlich had been restricted either by the Govern- 
ment or by the terms of a bequest to a study of dyes or of arsenic 
compounds, or, on the other hand, to an effort to discover a remedy 
for sleeping sickness or for syphilis, it is not very probable that he 
would have been led to the discovery of the value of certain arsenic 
compounds in the treatment of syphilis. 


INSTITUTES AND LABORATORIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States medical research is conducted in universities, 
special institutes, Government laboratories, and industrial establish- 
ments. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Many of the leading university medical schools, although by no 
means all, have departments of pharmacology. In these a considerable 
amount of valuable investigation on the action of chemical substances 
in health and disease is being done. Liitle of this investigation, how- 
ever, relates to fundamental subjects; it consists rather in the detalied 
study of some substance, usually a well-known chemical compound, 
upon some highly specialized tissue or organ. Among the more fun- 
damental subjects investigated in these laboratories may be mentioned 
pioneer work on epinephrine (Adrenalin) and on the local anesthetic 
properties of aromatic alcohols. 


INSTRUCTION LIMITATIONS COMMON 


The primary purpose of these laboratories is the instruction of med- 
ical students, which of necessity forces the staffs to cover a wide 
field. This and the various cther duties connected with an academic 
position allow comparatively little time for concentrated work on prob- 
lems of major importance. Moreover, most of these departments are 
not in close touch with departments of chemistry, as the university 
pharmacologist and the chemist are usually interested in chemical com- 
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is from entirely different points of view—-the pharmacolozist 
the standpoint of the therapeutist and the physiologist, and the 
st from the standpoint of some general chemical principle Ex 
~ the same difficulties stand in the way of departments of bio 
iistry (physiological chemistry) as organized in most universities 
arily interested in the instruction of medical students, they are 
ng praiseworthy work, but necessarily limited in scope. 
These circumstances, taken in connection with the comparatively 
ted resources of the universities, make it improbable that the char- 
r of work in the minds of the committee can be satisfactorily ac- 
lished in university laboratories 
\s an instance of the severe handicaps placed on the university 
rker the following is of interest: In 1910 a pharmacologist in one 
r leading universities discovered and isolated from the contents 
the poison glands of the tropical toad, bufo agua, a pure chemical 
iple, bufagin, which was found to bave a marked and important 
en on the heart, of the order of the most effective members of 
digitalis series. 


GERMANS GRASP AMERICAN DISCOVERY 


Now. digitalis is the most valuable heart stimulant known to medi- 
but it consists of a mixture of principles and it is one of the 
unsatisfactory of drugs to handle, because of the difficulties of 
ing uniform preparations of it, on whose effects the physician 

y count with absolute certainty. It is also difficult to secure reliable 

eparations for hypodermic injections, with their advantages of almost 

i stantaneous results. A pure chemical principle with the same action 
the heart as digitalis would be free from all of these vital defects 
would prove an invaluable addition to our materia medica. With 
imited resources in personnel, supplies, ete., our university men 
t been able to develop this promising investigation by any 
e-scale preparation, and now a German chemist, with the munifi- 
support of German chemical industries, is moving at top speed 
isolate in quantity and commercialize a similar principle found in a 
es of German toad 


¥ e ni 


eae 


It was doubtless the limitations of research in the medical schools 
which led to the founding of a considerable number of institutes for 
edical research; some of these are in connection with universities or 
hospitals, while others are entirely independent. 
The largest and most prominent of these institutes is the Rockefeller 
stitute for Medical Research The staff of this institute consists 
10 “ members" with their associates and assistants. Eight of these 
nbers”™ are occupied with studies on bacteriology, pathology, im- 
t serology, general physiology, diseases of animals, experi- 
ental surgery, clinical researches on diabetes, heart disease, kidney 
disease, pneumonia, yellow fever, meningitis, infantile paralysis, etc. 





SPECIAL INSTITUTES FOR MEDICAL RYESKARCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the fall of 1920 announcement was made that during the ensuing 
winter the following diseases would be made the subject of special 
study at the institute: Acute lobar pneumonia and other acute pul- 
monary infections, measles, acute rheumatic fever, cardiac disease, and 

phritis. Two “ members” devote their time to chemicai work. The 
activities of the one relate largely to the structural chemistry of 
nucleic acids, lipoids, and other important components of the body. 
Under this “ member” also are chemists whose work relates to chemico- 
therapy; their researches have extended to such compounds as deriva- 
tives of hexamethylenetetramine, of certain arsenic acids, and of qui- 
nine. A number of these derivatives have been tested in other divi- 
sions of the institute and in the hospital for their therapeutic action. 
The other chemical “ member” works in connection with the hospital 
of the institute, and his work, at present, relates chiefly to refinements 
in the methods of blood analysts and other methods of clinical interest. 
A third “member” of the institute 1s working on the fundamental 
theory of colloids and the application of other physical relations to life 
phenomena. Part of the excellent work of this institute is in the 
direction of our chief aims, but the emphasis is rather placed on the 
pathological and other medical features of the problems than on the 
direct attack on the problems of medicive by means of a concerted, 
wholly cooperative effort of leaders in the fundamental sciences of 
chemistry and physics, in pharmacology, and in medicine. 

The Otho S. A. Sprague Memorial Institute, which is closely affiliated 
with the University of Chicago, covers in part the same class of prob- 
lems as does the Rockefeller Institute, but rather more emphasis is 
placed upon the chemical aspects of medical problems. The Sprague 
Institute has no huildings of its own, but cooperates “ with existing 
institutions wherever and whenever it seems that medical research can 
be furthered.” In pursuance of this policy it supports work in various 
laboratories of the University of Chicago and in several hospitals. 
Among the major problems studied are cancer, diabetes, chronic articu- 


lar rheumatism, dementia precox, occupational and children’s diseases. | 


Among the more strictly chemical studies on the chemical aspects of 
d'abetes and gout, of immunology, of protein therapy, and of the amines 
obtained from proteins. 

Only about half of the members of the staff give full time to the 
institute; the others are engaged also in the practice of medicine or in 
teaching. Excellent as is the work being performed, there is no inten- 
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y Sive, concerted attack on problems by any such group of experts as is 
ntemp 1 in this report 
| fhe John McCormick Institute for Infectious Diseases is also located 
| in Chicag Its problet re fly mnected with t! of infectian 
1 immunity 
OTHER FACILITIES AND LABORATORIES 
| here are a number of other institutes and laboratories in connection 


with medical schools and hospitals founded for medical research. such 


i 

} a Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn.; the George Williams 

| Hooper Foundation for Medical Research of the University of Califor- 

nia Medical School; the Nelson Morris Memorial Institute for Medical 
tesearch of the Michael Reese Hospital, in Chicago; the H. K. Cushing 

} Laboratory of Experimental Medicine, at Western Reserve 


‘ University; 
the John Herr Musser Department of Research Medicine, of the Unit 
versity of Pennsylvania; the Bender Hygienic Laboratory, at Albany ; 
and the Harriman Research Laboratory, at the Roosevelt Hospital, in 
New York. 


STUDY OF SVECIAL DISEASES 


In addition to the above-mentioned laboratories and general inst 
tutes for medical research there are a number of institutes, 


labora- 
tories, funds, and foundations for the study of special 


| 

' 

} 

| 

| 

diseases 
| Among these may be mentioned the following for the study of cancer: 
| The George Crocker Special Research Fund, at Columbia University, 
the Huntington Funds for Cancer Research, at the Memorial Hospital, 
New York, and at the Harvard Medical School, the Cancer Laborat ry 
of the New Work State Department of Health at Buffalo, and the 
Laboratory of the Barnard Free Skin and Cancer Hospital at St. 
Louis 

There are also a number of foundations for the study of tuberc 


i iveTcu 


losis, such as the Henry Phipps Institute at Philadelphia, the Tru- 
detau Foundation for Research nd Teaching in Tubercul t 


ulosi« 


Trudeau, N. Y., the Research Department of the National Jewish 





|} Hospital for Consumptives at Denver, the Kenneth Dows Fund for 
} the Study of Tuberculosis at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, et: 
: A considerable amount of chemical work is done at some of these 
| foundations, but it relates largely to the applications of hemistry 
to diagnosis and to problems in bacteriology and pathology, although 
| some work is done on chemo-therapy and at the Mayo Foundation 
| Kendall is doing his important work on thyroxin, a very activ mi 
pound separated from the thyroid gland and which can replace the 
| latter in therapeutics. 


The Dermatological Research Laboratories of the Philadelphia Poly 
clinic have done very important work on the preparation of arsphe- 
namine and on chemo-therapeutic studies with this and other arsenic 
and also mercury compounds, as well as on metabolism 
skin diseases. 

The laboratories of the James Buchanan Brady Urological Inst! 
tute of the Johns Hopkins Hospital have made studies on new anti 
septics of interest in urology. 

The Russell Sage Institute of Pathology, in aMfiliation with Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, is making important calorimetric studies of the 
metabolism in various diseases. 


in certain 


LACK OF COOPERATIVE ATTACK ON MEDICAL PROBLEMS 
In none of the many institutions that have been enumerated, 
important as is their output in research, highly needed as they all are, 
is provision made for the cooperative attack on problems of medicine 
by great leaders in the fields of medicine and the fundamental sciences 


MEDICAL RESEARCH IN UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT LABORATORIES 


The money spent annually on chemical work by the United States 
Government runs into the millions. Nearly ell of this, however, is 
for technical or economic purposes or in connection with law enforce 
ment. Only a very small part of it goes for researches in the lines 
under consideration ; in fact, except for some more or less incidental, 
but very important, work in the Department of Agricu!ture and work 
done by the Army and Navy with special reference to military prob 
lems, almost the only research work bearing directly upon the health 
of man is that carried on in the Public Health Service, and especiaily 
in the Hygienic Laboratory. In the latter there is a small division of 
chemistry and also a division of pharmacology in which some chemical 
work is done. In recent years the chief activities of the division of 
chemistry have been directed to sanitary engineering; but now there 
are prospects of some fundamental work on the metabolism of bac- 
teria. The chemical work in the division of pharmacology has been 
largely in connection with the standards and legal contro! of drugs, 
although there has been some work on chemo-therapy and on the rela- 
tion of chemical structure to physiological action; at present chemical 
work in connection with tuberculosis is being developed 

Of the present Government laboratories the Hygienic Laboratory 
would be the best adapted for development into a medium of coopera- 
tive research such as that being considered. But judging from the 
past and present, there seems little probability that this will occur. 
Congress hag never made the positions in this laboratory sufficiently 
attractive from the standpoint of salaries or of facilities and freedom 
for work to long retain the services of chemists of eminence; in the 
| 17 years of the existence of this laboratory there have been four chiefs 
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of history that Ebriich was in part led to his important work on 
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of the chemical division and the position has been vacant for about a 
fourth of the time. 


The appreciation of chemical work on the part of the medical men | 
of the Public Health Service and an example of its value in public- | 
health work were shown by a _ recent report from the service's 
leprosy investigation station at Honolulu and Molokai. The director | 
of this station, in discussing leprosy, states that earlier experiments 
with chauimoogra oil indicated that there is in this oil “a most valua- 
ble curative agent or active principle appealing to chemistry for its 
isolation, or, at least, identification’; and then relates how, when 
the cooperation of a chemist was obtained and the ethyl esters of the 
acids of this oil were prepared and injected into lepers, 78 of the | 
latter were cured of the disease. Such a striking demonstration of | 
the value of the cooperation of chemists with physicians can hardly | 
fall to make an impression on Congress, but it seems improbable that 
any group of chemists In the Government laboratories will be left 
free from routine or law-enforcing problems sufficiently long to accom- | 
plish much fundamental work. Public funds, moreover, are only ap- 
propriated for specific purposes and the necessary freedom for work 


a Government institute. 
MEDICAL RESBARCHE IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


It is difficult to secure accurate data in regard to research work 
now in progress or contemplated in industrial laboratories, as there 
is always a natural desire to keep such knowledge from competitors 
until patents can be applied for or until the products resulting from 
the research, if not patentable, are ready for the market. Although a 
considerable proportion of the drugs now in use have resulted from 
researches carried on in the laboratories of manufacturing establish- 
ments, most of this work has been based upon the results of previous 
fundamental work in universities or other institutions. Although 
many pharmaceutical and chemical manufacturers maintain research } 
organizations which have been an important factor in reaching our 
present stage of progress, no commercial establishment can maintain 
a staff of specialists in the various branches of science such as would 
be required to accomplish effective work of the character now required. 


on fundamental principles would therefore be practically impossible in | 
| 


INDUSTRIAL RESBARCH OF GREAT VALUE 


The research work of commercial firms will of necessity be confined 
mostly to the methods for manufacturing known products and to the 
discovery of new substances through the application of well-established 
principles. Researches of this kind are reasonably sure to develop im- 
proved medicinal agents of the types already in use and in this way to 
secure the financial returns necessary to successful manufacturing 
operations. Such progress is of great value, as it results in a gradual 
but steady improvement in medicinal substances and in building up 
manufacturing facilities and experience so necessary to the complete 
development of our chemical industry. 

} 


MANUFACTURERS WOULD ASSIST 


The industries could be very helpful by manufacturing and supplying 
chemicals required for research purposes and by carrying out operations 
on a scale not feasible outside of a well-equipped factory. All of the 
progressive chemical and pharmaceutical manufacturers would willingly 
assist in this manner and a number of firms engaged in the manufac- 
ture of dyes and technical chemicals would also be willing to supply 
chemicals and intermediates to be used in the preparation of medicinal 
products. On the other hand, research of the character contemplated 
would be helpful to our chemical industry, as it would stimulate the 
manufacture of distinctively American medicinal products. 

While we have thus In the universities, in research institutes, and 
certain Government laboratories a considerable amount of most im- 
portant work for the discovery of the cause and prevention of disease, 
there is not in a single institution that cooperative effort of leaders 
in the field of organic chemistry, physical chemistry, pharmacology, and 
medicine, 


ISOLATION BARS PROGRESS 


The efforts are isolated. We have in one institute the eminent 
pathologist with chemical assistance, but lacking the constant full-time 
cooperation of leaders in synthetic organic chemistry, in physical 
chemistry, in pharmacology. In another institute a great chemist may 
be working, but his brother chemist, the leader in physical chemistry, 
and the great pharmacologist, are lacking. There is thus no single 
institute in which the whole effort is based on the joint attack on 
fundamental problems of medicine by leaders in chemistry, physics, 
pharmacology, and medicine, 

FOREIGN INSTITUTES AND LABORATORIES 
MEDICAL RESEARCH IN GERMANY 


Of the institutes In Germany where the applications of chemistry to 
the cure of disease are studied, the Institute for Experimental Therapy 
at Frankfort is probably the best known. This institute was founded 
in 1899 in recognition of Ehrlich’s services in standardizing diphtheria 
antitoxin (Note: It is an interesting and apparently unwritten bit 


VALUE OF CHEMICAL WORK ON LEPROSY | 
} 
' 


diphtheria antitoxin by endeavors to analyze the toxic action of 
cocaine ; it had been reported that the “ toxalbumins,” ricin and abrin 
produced lesions in the liver similar to those he had seen from the 
“toxophore"” group of cocaine; he repeated the experiments with 
ricin and abrin and discovered that antitoxins are formed which ney 
tralize these toxins in the test tube, and that the strength of the ant} 
toxin may be determined in this way. Up to that time it had been 
generally believed that antitoxins could neutralize the effects of toxins 
only indirectly through some obscure action upon living tissues, and 
a cumbersome and unreliable method of standardizing diphtheria anti 
toxin was in use, It was largely as a result of these studies of 
Ebrlich that diphtheria antitoxin became such a trustworthy remedy) 
and making it a much more practical remedy. The name “ Institute 


} for Serum Investigation” was at first proposed, but Ebrlich requested 


that no such limication be placed upon its scope. It was not, however. 
until 1906 that Ebrlich realized his hopes of being able to work in con 
tinuous close cooperation with chemists; this was made possible by 
the founding and endowment by Frau Speyer of the George Speyer 


| House, an integral part of the institute but devoted exclusively to 


chemical research in connection with biological and especially thera 
peutic problems, 
EHRLICH CALLS CHEMISTS 


Ehrlich at once increased the personnel of the institute (with path- 
ologists and immunologists) by securing not only organic chemists but 
physical and biological chemists, protozoologists, ete. The result of 
the conrbined efforts of this group was the discovery of arsphenamine 
(“ 606"). Much work was also done upon the chemo-therapy of can- 


| eer, sleeping sickness, malaria, etc., and important studies have been 


made on new classes of germicides (with the hope of finding one 
which will kill or inhibit bacteria in the human body), ete. 

Since Ehrlich’s death the work has been continued (with Kolle as 
director) along both chemo-therapeutic and immunological lines; and 
notwithstanding the greatly reduced budget and personnel as a result 
of the war, important results have been obtained. 


BERLIN BOASTS COMPLETE INSTITUTE 


The success of the Frankfort Institute apparently stimulated the 
foundation of analogous research institutes in Germany. Thus in 1911 
there was founded by private subscription and endowment at Berlin- 
Lichterfelde another institute for experimental therapeutics (the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institut fur Experimentelle Therapie). This is one uf the 
most completely equipped institutes in the world and is near a similar 
institute for chemistry and also one for biology, and not far from the 
Pharmaceutical Institute, 


A DIVISION OF CHEMO-THERAPY 


A division for chemo-therapy, in addition to the already existing 
division of chemistry, has been added to the Robert Koch Institute for 
Infectious. Diseases, at Berlin, and placed under the directorship of 
Morgenoth, one of Ehrlich’s most distinguished pupils and the dis- 
coverer of the action of ethylhydrocupreine, a derivative of quinine 
having a highly specific action on the pneumococcus and of value in 
treating local infections due to this organism. 

It is interesting to recall that in this institute (which’ was founded 
by the Prussian Government for Koch in 1891) a large amount of work 
was done by Koch, von Behring, Ehrlich, Brieger, and others on the 
chemical nature of bacterial toxins and antitoxins and in a search for 
germicides which would destroy bacteria in the body. The discovery 
of the antitoxins for diphtheria and tetanus diverted the studies toward 
immunity, but Ehrlich always held to the belief that such germicides 
would be discovered, and after spending nearly 10 years in studies on 
immunity was convinced that the prospects for overcoming most infec 
tious diseases by the use of definite chemical compounds were brighter 
than those for discovering new antitoxins, etc. Now, after nearly 
30 years, Morgenoth has again taken up in the same institute these 
earlier lines of work of Koch and Ehrlich and {ts obtaining encourag- 
ing results. 

Ample facilities for the study of chemical compounds in connection 
with the cure of disease have been provided in the comparatively new 
(about 1907) and most elaborate laboratories of the Imperial Health 
Office at Berlin and Dahlem. Some of the earliest and most important 
work on the study of arsenic compounds in experimental syphilis and 
sleeping sickness was done here by Uhlenhuth, This office has chemical, 
pharmacological, zoological, hygienic, and bacteriological laboratories. 

The Prussian Government, in 1895, established in connection with 
the University of Marburg an Institute for Hygiene and Experimental 
Therapy, and placed it under the directorship of von Behring. The 
work of this institute has in recent years dealt largely with processes 
of immunization to diphtheria and tuberculosis, but a large amount of 
work on chemical antiseptics has also been done. Chemical studies 
played a large part in von Belring’s work on the antitoxins; he ob- 
tained his first antitoxins by the use of cultures and toxins the viru- 
lence of which had been lessened by the action of chemical reagents. 
In fact, just as Ehrlich was led to some of his most important work 
on immunity by his pharmacological studies, so von Behring arrived 
at the conception of “ soluble toxins” (which led to the discovery 
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antitoxins) from his endeavors to explain the toxle actlon of jodo- 
and also its beneficial action in the healing of wounds. 





ot 


form 


There are also in Germany many laboratories and intitutes devoted | 
the study of special diseases In which considerable chemical work, | 


from the standpoint of treatnrent, is done. Thus important work in 
ose therapy, especially in relation to malaria and sleeping sickness, 
ig being done in the Institute for Naval and Tropical 
Hamburg, in which a special chemical division for such work has been 
established, 


Diseases 


CLAIM OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4220) for the relief of the State of North Carolina, which was, 
on page 1, to strike out all after “ lost,” in line 8, down to and 
including “ Guard,” in line 3, on page 2. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the House amendment is concurred in. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill CH. R. 11615) providing for the cession to the State 
of Virginia of sovereignty over a tract of land located at Bat- 
tery Cove, near Alexandria, Va., was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

EXPENDITURES IN SENATORIAL ELECTIONS 
NEELY. The Committee on Rules has had under con- 
sideration Senate Resolution 268, and has instructed me to 
report it to the Senate with some amendments and with the 
recommendation that as amended the resolution be adopted. 
I ask that the resolution be printed and lie over for considera- 
tion until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered, 

POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. RANspELL] has spoken about diseases of the human body 
and I am going to speak briefly about the disease of the body 
politie. 

It was an important day when our fathers and mothers for 
conscience’ sake determined to leave the mother country. It 
was a kindly light that led them from the persecution and 


Mr. 


OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


tyranny of the Old World into the pleasing possibilities of the | 


new. 
wilderness, saying, “ This is the land, and here the opportunity, 
for building a genuine republic. Prepare ye the way!” Their 
hardships and privations, their heroic deeds, and daring ex- 
ploits testify how well and faithfully they prepared the way. 
Out of their love of liberty, their unflinching courage, their 
suffering, and sacrifice this Republic was born. It was theirs 
to bring it forth and establish it amongst the nations of the 
earth. Fortunate indeed are we that it has been committed to 
our care and keeping. It is ours to support and safeguard it. 
It is ours to love and cherish, ours to keep pure and clean, 
and ours to protect and defend it against all enemies both for- 
eign and domestic. 

The citizen, as soldier, is equipped with gun and battle 
blade when he goes out to defend our rights and liberties 
against a foreign foe, and upon his courage, manly honor, and 
unfailing devotion to duty we stake our all and thank God 
he has never failed us. The citizen back at home, far removed 
from the fields of carnage, has a great duty to perform. He 
is engaged in another warfare. 
strong the free institutions of our country. In this warfare 
for the preservation and well-being of the greatest Govern- 
ment in the world he is armed with the ballot—the mightiest 
weapon known to freemen. And just as Washington and his 
comrades used gun and sword to establish this Government, 
it is ineumbent upon us to use the ballot to protect and 
preserve it. 

If an American soldier should be caught aiding the enemy— 


doing that which, if successful, would mean the overthrow of | 


our Government and the loss of our liberty—we would deprive 
him of his liberty, declare him a public enemy, brand him 
traitor, and take his life. What then, Mr. President, shall we 
do with the vile American citizen who is caught in a con- 
Spiracy to corrupt the voter? What shall we do with him 
who encourages the barter of the ballot and who, by the cor- 


rupt use of money, degrades and debauches the citizen and | 
He should be deprived of his liberty, | 


buys the election? 
declared to be a public enemy, and branded as a traitor to his 


country, for upon the clean and wholesome use of the American | 


ballot depend the stability and preservation of the American 
Government; and he who debauches the citizen and controls 
the election by the corrupt use of money is a dangerous and 
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They seemed to hear the voice of one crying in the | 


It is his to keep clean and 
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deadly enemy to the Government to 
protect and preserve. 

Mr. President, this is the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of American independence. Thousands of patriotic men 
and women have already gone and thousands more will go 
to Philadelphia to stand with uncovered heads where the 
| Declaration of Independence was written and “Old Glory,” 
our flag, was made, aye, and dedicated to the principles of right 

and justice and liberty. But what of the State of Pennsyl- 

vania—once hallowed by the loves, traditions, and patriotic 
incidents of a brave and mighty people? Instead of standing 
erect in the strength and pride of civic righteousness to re- 
ceive and welcome American patriots as they come to kneel 
at the old shrine of liberty she stands with bowed head, 
cowed and humiliated, and wearing the scarlet robe of political 
corruption as the Republican Party offers for sale to the highest 
bidder a seat in the United States Senate. Think of it, Sena- 
tors, selling as common merchandise a seat in this the greatest 
lawmaking body in the world! What would Washington and 

Jefferson, Madison and Adams, who would gladly have died 

for their country, think if they could come back and find that 

once proud and clean old Commonwealth turned into a politi- 
cal bargain counter where public office is bought and sold like 
sheep and hogs in the market place? 

If the spirits of the dead are disturbed by the criminal con- 
duct of the living, Washington, the Father of his Country, and 
his great comrades in the cause of liberty are most unhappy 
now. What a sad and humiliating spectacle confronts us on 
this one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of our independence! 
At a time when all the States in the great sisterhood should be 
clad in the garments of civie splendor and rectitude we find 

| Pennsylvania and Illinois, under the control of the Republican 
| Party, engaged in the most corrupt and scandalous political 
debauchery ever witnessed in the history of our country. 

Two seats in the United States Senate were placed upon the 
auction block and sold to the highest bidder. One in the State 
of Pennsylvania, where sat the Continental Congress and the 
| Liberty Bell first chimed out the notes of liberty in the morn 

ing of a new day in America; the other in the State of Illinois, 
where sleep the remains of the immortal Lincoln. It was he 
who said that the ballot in the hands of political corruptionists 
is the most dangerous enemy to our free institutions. Two 
seats in the United States Senate sold in the States of Penn- 
| sylvania and Illinois like seats on the Stock Exchange for 
$3,000,000 each. 

The man who will use money in politics to debauch the citizen 
and corrupt the ballot commits a grave crime ugainst his coun- 
try. Why, Mr. President, the welfare of the citizen was the 
whole end and aim of constitutional government. It was never 
intended that the citizen, the being for whom the Republic was 
founded, should have his ballot become a matter of merchandise 
at the polling places of the country. It was never intended 
that he to whom the future destiny of the Republic had been 
committed should be degraded and debauched by those whose 
| love of money and power would make them the despised and 
| dangerous enemies of our free institutions. When they corrupt 
the American citizen and induce him to sell his vote they are 
striking a dangerous and deadly blow upon the body of our 
American Government. When they weaken the citizen in his 
desire for and devotion to clean and honest government, when 
they cause him to become careless and indifferent to the welfare 
of his country, they have sown the seeds of national disintegra- 
tion and decay. 

The time to treat a cancer is in its incipient stage. The time 
to commence a determined and relentless warfare against cor- 
rupt politics—against the sale of seats in the Senate—is now. 
| They who do not rely upon appeal to the judgment and con- 

science of the American voter, but who resort to the corrupt 

use of money to control elections, should be branded as political 

| degenerates and corruptionists and deprived of their privilege 
to vote. They are not fit to associate with decent men and 
women. 

Senators, one of two things is going to happen. We are go- 
ing to put a stop to this damnable traffic in American ballots— 
this dangerous, corrupt, and miserable business of selling seats 
in the United States Senate—or the day is near at hand when 
a majority of Members in this body will occupy seats bought 
for them by the predatory interests of the country. 

And that is not all. You will witness the dangerous and 
humiliating spectacle of seeing the great office of President 
placed upon the auction block and sold te the highest bidder. 
Goa forbid that such a thing shall ever happen. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a cartoon taken from the 
Times, a daily newspaper published here in the Capital of the 
Nation. It tells the sordid story of political corruption in the 
recent Republican primary in Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, it is humfliating to relate that, on this the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of our independence, a cartoon appears 
in the Capital of the Nation of an auctioneer selling on the 
political auction block a Pennsylvania white man. The auc- 
tioneer, facing the political corruptionists with their bags of 
money and placing one hand on the voter's shoulder, says: 
“How much am I offered?” 

This cartoon tel!s a story of political corruption and degra- 
dation that should shock and alarm every patriotic citizen in 
America. It reveals a terrible condition in Republican poli- 
tics—-one fraught with grave danger to the country. The men 
who have made millions unfairly and dishonestly through spe- 
cial privileges granted to them by Republicans in power have 
come to look upon all public offices as something to be bought 
and sold. They do not regard a public office as a public 
trust--something to be highly prized and kept clean and hon- 
est and used only for the publie good. Oh, no. They have 
flung to the four winds all thought of right and justice. They 
want men in office who will shut their eyes and permit them 
to use the instrumentalities of government to their own ad- 
vantage and enrichment and to the hurt and injury of the 
people for whom the office was created and the Government 
established. The question is, Will we permit them to continue 
to carry on this desperately dangerous and deadly work? 

Mr. President, the wise man forseeth the evil and tries to 
escape it. The wise nation will profit by the mistakes and 
eorrupt practices of other nations and strive to avoid them. 
Time was when Rome was the greatest Republic in all the 
world. The Roman citizen would lift his eyes toward the sky 
above him and, smiting himself upon the breast, proudly pro- 
claim: “I am a Roman citizen.” Then Rome ruled the world. 

No one in Rome thought then that that rich and mighty 
country would ever lose her power and prestige and perish 
from the earth. And yet the day came when the mighty rich 
enjoyed special favors at the hands of the Government—when 
the corrupt use of money became the controlling force in the 
politics of Rome; when public office was bought and sold as 
is being done in some places in this Republic. Then when 
it was too late tthe clarion voice of Regulus was heard in 
stirring speech saying, “ Rouse, ye Romans; rouse, ye slaves!” 
Roman dungeons were filled with men imprisoned for debt. 
Two per cent of her population owned 98 per cent of her 
wealth. 

Corruption in Roman politics and the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few had done their deadly work and 
Rome fell. Then fallen from her once proud and high estate, 
Lord Byron said of her: 


Crownless and throneless she stands 
In her voiceless woe, 

In her withered hand an empty urn 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago. 


Mr. President, there is no denying the fact that the same 
corrupt forces and evil influences that brought about the down- 
fall of Rome are at work here in the temple of American 
liberty. Shall we permit them to undermine its foundations 
and destroy the temple, or shall we check and destroy these 
forces for the good of our country and ourselves and millions 
yet unborn? The corrupt use of money in politics, the buy- 
ing and selling of votes must stop or this Republic is doomed. 

Corrupt polities in Rome produced the patrician and the 
money lord, the plebeian and the pauper. Corrupt politics 
in America is producing class legislation, governmental fa- 
voritism, tariff barons, trust magnates, and money lords; and 
corrupt politics and its offspring, special privilege and govy- 
ernment graft, are producing poverty and discontent among 
many of the plain people. Land tenants are multiplying to 
an alarming degree—tens of thousands of once prosperous 
farmers have lost their homes and farms. And now on elec- 
tion day in order to add insult to injury the brazen money 
lords of the Republican Party flaunt their filthy lucre in 
their faces, mock their poverty, and offer to buy their votes. 
The intelligent judgment and enlightened conscience of the 
citizen are the things to which the Republic must always 
look for strength and preservation. If these are to be 
polluted and poisoned by men who think more of money than 
they do of their Government, if money is to become the domi- 
nant and all-powerful thing in politics, then farewell to free 
government in America, 

Mr. President, it has become a notorious fact that the money 
lords of the Republican Party dictate its policies and furnish 
millions with which to corrupt the voter and buy elections. 
Wherever you find Republican rule you will find that every 
nook and corner of the Government is being contaminated 
and injuriously affected by corrupt politics, 
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I regret to say that there has been a bad and unwholesom:. 
atmosphere about this Capital for the past five or six year 
yraft and corruption are having their day. The big mone 
lords are in complete control. They get what they want and 
they act like they own the Government. 

The failure to rebuke the Republican Party and the failure 
to punish Fall and Daugherty, Doheny, and Sinclair haye 
had bad effect and have encouraged others in authority to he 
dishonest, to graft and steal. These big interests that own 
and control the Republican besses will not permit a crook to 
be removed from office. There is a man here in Washingto) 
now On the Board of Commissioners of the District of Co 
lumbia. He ought to be removed from the office. A Repub- 
lican Congress and a Republican President have failed to act. 
The money lords of the Republican Party are setting up a new 
order of things. Time was when the appeal was made to the 
Judgment, the patriotism, and conscience of the voter, and 
the merits and demerits of the issues were discussed that he 
might be informed and enabled to determine in what way he 
could best serve his country, but not so now under Republican 
rule. Another and more dangerous plan is employed. As 
Thomas Moore said: 


Like Jove of old, 
They have turned thunder into showers of gold, 
Whose silent courtship wins securer joys, 
Taints by degrees and ruins without noise. 


That is what is going on here under Republican rule. They 
are bartering the ballot, debauching the citizen, and buying 
seats in the Senate of the United States. 

Let the Senate declare itself now and serve notice on the 
political corruptionists that no seat in this body shall be ob- 
tained by the corrupt use of money. That he whose certificate 
of election is accepted here must come with clean hands. In 
the interest of clean and honest Government and the welfare 
of our country let us begin now to preach a crusade against 
corrupt politics. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield if I have any time left. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. While we are speaking of pro- 
tecting the Constitution, and debauching the Government, and 
insuring the sanctity of the electorate, will the Senator tell 
me why it was that out of 1,143,000 citizens of Alabama over 
the age of 21 only 154,000 were permitted to vote in the elec- 
tion which sent the Senator here? Does the Senator think——- 

Mr. HEFLIN. Do not ask me a question which will last 
until daylight if you want an answer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am going to ask the Senator 
only one more question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 10 o'clock having 
arrived, the clerk will call the calendar for unobjected bills, 
commencing with Order of Business No. 1100. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will answer the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Reep] when the first bill is called. 

The bill (8S, 4445) to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the trustees of Howard University to develop an athletic field 
and gymnasium project, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 7, 1924, was announced as first in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Reep] I want to say that the constitution 
of my State—and I helped to make it in 1901—had a good- 
character clause in the temporary plan for registration of 
voters; and a grandfather clause, those who fought in any 
war of the country or their descendants, and so forth. It also 
has a poll-tax provision and an educational qualification. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has upheld the constitu- 
tion of my State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator mean that 
only 10 per cent of the population of his State have good 
characters and are educated and had grandfathers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. I said nothing about 10 per cent. I should 
hardly expect the Senator from Pennsylvania to raise any 
question concerning the character of people in my State when 
there is so much talk of political corruption and scandal in 
the Senator’s own State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator think it is 
worse to go out and vote—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not yield to the Senator; my time is 
about up. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator think—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I decline to yield to the Senator any further. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I was afraid I had fixed things 
<o the Senator would not yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I object to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There are no offices bought and sold in my 
State. There is no barter of the ballot. The Democratic 
nomination is equivalent to election, and frequently the nomi- 
nee has no opposition at the general election, and that accounts 
very often for a light vote in my State. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I demand the regular 
order. . 

The VICEK PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for. 
'The Senator from New York objects to the consideration of the 
bill, and the bill will go over. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am going to object to all other bills until 
I can finish my speech. [Laughter.] I am either going to 
finish my speech in the next two or three minutes or Senators 
who are sore because I am attacking corrupt politics will not 
get any bills passed to-night. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the Senator 
may speak for five minutes, but the Senator from New York 
has objected to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Chair, and if those Senators who 
hope to rely upon the power of the purse to elect them to the 
Senate in the future will be patient and quiet for a little while 
I will not consume much more time, ; 

Some Senators do not want the Senate to take any action 
upon the political crimes and scandals of Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neety] arraigned the 
corruptionists here the other day, speaking for nearly an hour, 
with interruptions by the minority leader, Senator RoBinson, 
and others on this side, and the press of the country carried 
practically no notice of it to the country. The bulletin board 
down at the Washington Star Building never had a line about 
it. These things go to show that they would not only corrupt 
the ballot in the States, but they have subsidized the press so 
that the people back home can not get the truth from the 
Capital. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the question before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Order of Business No. 1100 was 
called and objected to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. This does not come. out of my time, Mr. 
President. I did not yield to the Senator at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am merely asking for information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Alabama has expired. The clerk will call the next bill on the 
calendar. 

The next bill on the calendar having been called, 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to say just a word, if I 
may be permitted. I will finish inside of five minutes. What 
I have been talking about is the most serious question that con- 
fronts the country. We have a class of people who have sprung 
up here, who have come into being under special privilege, 
under the reign of the Republican Party. They have gone out 
deliberately to buy votes and buy offices, and they are buying 
them. The Newberry case is not a circumstance to what we 
have here now in the home State of Lincoln and in the great 
State of Pennsylvania, where the Declaration of Independence 
was born, where Congress once sat and the mighty men of the 
old days formulated the plan for this great Government. These 
two States, when this Nation is only 150 years old, are putting 
seats in this body upon the auction block and selling them to 
the highest bidder. 

Do Senators know just what the plan is of the money lords, 
the tariff barons, and the trust magnates? They have to con- 
trol only 49 men in this body. All the Members of the House 
could vote for a measure and send it over here, but if they can 
control 49 Members of this body they can defeat any legisla- 
tion they desire to defeat. They are seeking to make of the 
Senate a rendezvous of privilege, a clearing house for trades- 
men, and a millionaires’ club. They are not going to have it if 
I can help it. So help me God, when the campaign opens this 
fall, I am going to appeal to the honest men and women of the 
country to rise in their sovereign power and save this Nation 
from the dangers that threaten it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What about the other 90 per 
cent? Are they going to rise up or are they going to stay tram- 
meled? Down in Alabama apparently 90 per cent are tram- 
meled. 

Mr. HEFLIN. In the Senator’s State a large per cent will 
or should be in the penitentiary. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Are the 90 per cent going to 
rise up in Alabama? 
Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is entirely mistaken. He is wor- 
ried and excited. 


BELLE FOURCHE AND CHEYENNE RIVERS, 8S. DAK. AND WYO. 


The bill (S. 4411) granting the consent of Congress to com- 
pacts or agreements between the States of South Dakota and 
Wyoming with respect to the division and apportionment of 
the waters of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and other 
streams in which such States are jointly interested was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby given to 
the States of South Dakota and Wyoming to negotiate and enter into 
compacts or agreements providing for an equitable division and ap 
portionment between such States of the water supply of the Belle 
Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and of the streams tributary thereto and 
of other streams in which such States are jointly interested. 

Sec. 2. Such consent is given upon condition that a representative 
of the United States from the Department of the Interior, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, shall participate in the negotiations and shall 
make report to Congress of the proceedings and of any compact or 
agreement entered into. 

Sec. 8. No such compact or agreement shall be binding or obligatory 
upon either of such States unless and until it has been approved by 
the legislature of each of such States and by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herewith 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ENTRY OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS BY MYRTLE SULLINGER 


The bill (H. R. 10446) validating the application for and 
entry of certain public lands by Myrtle Sullinger was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1103, House bill 10446? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10446) validat- 
ing the application for an entry of certain public lands by 
Myrtle Sullinger, which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to allow Lewistown homestead application 045762, 
filed by Myrtle Sullinger, on June 22, 1921, for lots 2 and 3, section 
2, township 16 north, range 27 east and east half southeast quarter 
section 33, township 17 north, range 27 east, prineipal meridian, 
provided she makes payment of all sums due and that patent issue 
to her if after due publication she makes satisfactory proof of her 
compliance with the requirements of the homestead laws as to her 
residence on, cultivation, and improvement of the land subject to the 
provisions, reservations, conditions, and limitations of the act of 
July 17, 1914 (38 Stat. p. 509), as to the oil and gas in the land 
and to a waiver of claim to damages in accordance with section 29 
of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. p. 437), against any prior 
existing oil and gas permittee or lessee. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CARROLL MOTOR CO, 


The bill (H. R. 4677) for the relief of the Carroll Motor Co. 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. TRAMMELL] respecting the bill. Why should the Govern- 
ment be liable for the theft or conversion or loss of the auto- 
mobile? It does seem to me that the officers of the Government, 
if they committed a tort, ought to pay the owner of the auto- 
mobile for the wrong which they committed. I am not object- 
ing, but I would like an explanation. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The officers of the law arrested the party 
charged with violation of the prohibition law and seized the 
automobile. The automobile did not belong to the person who 
had ‘it, but belonged to the Carroll Motor Co. When the Car- 
roll Motor Co. were apprised of the fact that the automobile 
had been seized they proceeded to recover the car, but they 
could not find it. It seems that the officers who represented 
the Government had stored it at a garage, or so informed the 
company, at least, but they did not find it there, and the auto- 
mobile in some way became lost. The Carroll Motor Co. estab- 
lished the fact that the car belonged to them and that the party 
merely bought the car on a conditional bill of sale. 

The matter was brought to the attention of the Treasury 
Department and, all the facts considered, the Treasury Depart- 
ment recommended that the bill be passed. 
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The case against the party who had been arrested was nolle 
prossed, and yet this company was out the automobile, and 
had no remedy and no way of getting relief at all except 
through Congress. The bill is recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It passed the House, and the Senate com- 
mittee thought it was a very just and meritorious claim. It is 
for only $700, although {it was contended that the car was 
really worth $1,000 or $1,200. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether prohibition 
agents are bonded? The reason why I ask is that many claims 
have been made because of the alleged wrongs and torts of 
prohibition agents. They have killed people under circum- 
stances which would subject them to the charge at least of 
manslaughter. There are many cases in which it has been 
shown that they have stolen property when they have made 
raids, so called, and committed trespasses not only against 
persons but against property. I was wondering if the Govern- 
ment is to be responsible for all of these wrongs and trans- 
gressions of scores of these irresponsible men, some of whom 
are criminals who have been employed in the prohibition 
service, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not think they have a _ sufficient 
bond upon which to proceed. This is in line with a number of 
other relief bills which the committee approved. The com- 
mittee of the House as well as the committee of the Sen- 
ate approved the bill. The owner of the automobile could have 
proceeded by replevin if the automobile had been in place, but 
it had disappeared through one or two different garages. I do 
not think they ever located the automobile at all. They were 
barred of their remedy to replevin because they could not find 
the automobile. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WATER COMPACTS BETWEEN NEBRASKA AND WYOMING 

The bill (S. 4409) granting the consent of Congress to com- 
pacts or agreements between the States of Nebraska and 
Vyoming with respect to the division and apportionment of the 
waters of the North Platte River and other streams in which 
such States are jointly interested, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment on page 1, line 4, be- 
fore the word “ Nebraska,” to insert the word “ Colorado,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the consent of Congress is hereby given to 
the States of Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyoming to negotiate and enter 
into compacts or agreements providing for an equitable division and 
apportionment between such States of the water supply of the North 
Platte River and of the streams tributary thereto and of other streams 
in which such States are jointly interested. 

Sec, 2. Such consent is given upon condition that a representative 
of the United States from the Department of the Interior, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, shall participate in the negotiations and 
shall make report to Congress of the proceedings and of any compact 
or agreement entered into, 

Sec, 8. No such compact or agreement shall be binding or obligatory 
upon either of such States unless and until it has been approved by 
the legislature of each of such States and by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herewith ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, and the amendment was 
coneurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read “A bill granting the con- 
sent of Congress to compacts or agreements between the States 
of Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyoming with respect to the divi- 
sion and apportionment of the waters of the North Platte River 
and other streams in which such States are jointly interested.” 


AMENDMENT OF PANAMA CANAL ACT 


The bill (H. R. 12316) to amend the Panama Canal act and 
other laws applicable to the Canal Zone, and for other pur- 
poses, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL and Mr. KING. Over. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, I trust that the objection to 
the bill will be withdrawn. I had some doubts about the wis- 
dom of it, or at least about the provisions of the bill, and at 
the request of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener], who 
is chairman of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, I exam- 
ived it with particular care. It deals with judicial proceedings 
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in the Canal Zone, and I think it is a meritorious measure. [ 
can find no ground for criticism of it, and I trust the Senator 
will not urge his objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals. A clerk came to me with this 
voluminous measure and asked me to sign a report. I told 
him that I thought the committee ought to consider the bill in 
a meeting, and I assumed that inasmuch as the objection had 
been made, under the circumstances it would be so considered. 
So I am not willing—— 

Mr. WALSH, I sympathize with the position taken by the 
Senator. I myself took that same attitude, but the chairman 
said it seemed to be impracticable to get the committee together, 
and he requested me to sign the report. I would not do it at 
the time, but subsequently I examined the bill, and I find no 
ground for criticism of it in any particular. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I thought that under the cir- 
cumstances the bill should not be reported unless it were con- 
sidered by the committee. If even one Member objects, I do 
not think it should be reported in this way. Of course, if in 
a committee meeting one member objects, that is another mat- 
ter; but under the circumstances I must object to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 


ELIMINATION OF GRADE CROSSINGS IN THE DISTRICT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
| sider the bill (S. 3888) to provide for the elimination of grade 
| crossings of steam railroads in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, page 2, line 23, after 
| the word “ Provided,” to strike out “further, That the said 
| railroad companies shall pay the District of Columbia for the 

lighting of the viaducts under which the tracks of the said rail- 
road companies pass, in accordance with the provisions of exist- 





ing law: And provided further,” so as to read: 


Provided, That no street railway company shall use the said viaduct 
or any approaches thereto herein authorized for its tracks until said 
companies shall have paid to the collector of taxes of the District of 
Columbia a sum equal to one-fourth of the total cost of constructing 
said viaducts and approaches, to be applied to the credit of the District 

| of Columbia. No limitation shall run against claims made by the 
District of Columbia under the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, in section 3, page 5, line 5, after 
| the word “ thereof,” to strike out “ payment for lighting of sub- 
ways or viaducts,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That one-half of the total cost of constructing any viaduct 
or subway and approaches thereto shall in each case be paid by the 
railroad company, its successors or assigns, whose tracks are so 
crossed; and in the event the rights of way of two or more railroad 
companies are so crossed sald half cost as herein provided shall ve 
paid by the said railroad companies, their successors or assigns, in 
proportion to the widths of their respective land holdings, and all pro- 
visions in respect to the method of payment and credit of said half 
cost, creation of a lien in respect thereto and enforcement thereof, 
conditions of use thereof by street railway comparies, and every other 
kind of condition provided in section 1 hereof, and the authorization 
and every condition in respect thereto for the acquisition of any neces- 
sary land provided in section 2 hereof, in relation to the viaducts and 
their approaches therein authorized, are hereby made applicable to the 
subways, viaducts, and approaches authorized in this section the same 
as if enacted at length herein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Sacketrr] what provisions are made for 
the payment of the more than $400,000 which this bill carries ; 
Is that amount to be paid entirely by the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, that amount is to be appro- 
priated just as funds are appropriated for other District pur- 
poses. About $183,000 of the sum is assessed against the 
railroad company, according to the estimate, and is included 
in the amount. The object of the bill is to enable the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to locate in the different 
localities viaducts for overhead crossings that will be used as 
the streets are developed, so as to do away with the dangerous 
grade crossings. There are three of them, all in the outlying 
parts of the District of Columbia. The viaducts can not be 
constructed economically along the line of the present streets, 
but by changing the direction of the streets slightly the ad- 
vantage of certain elevations to carry these overhead crossings 
will be obtained. 

The highway pian of the city can not be definitely settled 
until those viaducts shall have been located. In order to do 
that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the 
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committee felt—and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] 
and myself went and examined the places—that it was wise 
to take advantage of the present situation, the land being un- 
occupied, to secure a direct route for the crossings at the most 
conomical points and thereby eliminate the dangers. There 
have been a number of people killed at similar crossings, and 
ventually they have got to be eliminated. 

Mr KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator whether, 
1 view of the appointment of the new park commission, with 
the increased powers given it—powers to lay out streets or, at 
jeast, to consider them—it is wise to agree upon the plan con- 
templated in this bill at the present time? 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, it seemed to the committee 
who examined the matter that these particular locations which 
were selected were undoubtedly locations which ought to be 
elected. The changes involved are yery slight. The streets 
are to turn at not a very wide angle, but simply sufficient to 
carry them over the elevations where they happen to be, 
whercus the roads at present cross at grade. It seemed that it 
was wise and economical to provide for this improvement at 
this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Kentucky what proportion of the expense the railroads 
will bear? 

Mr. SACKETT. The railroads will pay one-half of the cost 
of the viaduct and the approach in each case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the expense of 
viaduct? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes: that is our understanding of it, that 
the railroad pays half of the cost. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not seem to be provided in the 
bill that the railroads shall pay one-half of the cost. 

Mr. SACKETT. Im section 3 the bill provides: 


Hereafter the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are author- 
ized, whenever in their judgment it may be necessary for the public 
ifety, and subject to appropriations to be made therefor by Congress, 
» construct subways or viaducts and approaches thereto, in accord- 
nce with plans and profiles of said works to be approved by them, 
to carry any street or highway crossing at grade any line of steam 
railroad traek or tracks in the District of Columbia, or any street or 
highway within the District of Columbia now or hereafter planned or 
projected to cross any such line of railroad, under or over said 
track or tracks: Provided, That one-half of the total cost of construct- 
ing any viaduct or subway and approaches thereto shall in each case be 
paid by the railroad company, its successors or assigns, whose tracks 
are so crossed, 


putting in the 


This is a future development. The pending bill is the author- 
ization for the location of the viaducts. It is provided in the 
bill that whenever the actual construction work shall be done 
then one-half of the cost shall be charged to the railroad. That 
is the plan on which viaducts have been built in other places. 
It is like the Michigan Avenue viaduct, for which we provided 
carlier in the session; it is under that same arrangement. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MAJ, JOHN D. GOULD 


The bill (H. R. 2676) to allow and credit the accounts of 
Maj. John D. Gould, Quartermaster Corps, with $1,646.86, 
representing various shortages and suspended vouchers in his 
accounts as disbursing officer during the late war, was an- 
nounced as next in order. ‘ 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, let that bill go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, is there objection made 
to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLEASE. I objected. I should like to know how this 
man could have so many shortages in his accounts? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This bill, as the Senator from South 
Carolina will recollect, was favorably reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, of which the Senator is a member. 
Here is the situation: This officer was very suddenly placed in 
charge of a large piece of construction work in France during 
the World War. 

Mr. BLEASB. It is all right if this oecurred in France. 
Anything they did over there was all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to allow and credit in 
the accounts of Maj. John D. Gould, Quartermaster Corps, 
$1,646.86, representing various shortages and suspended vouch- 
ers in his accounts as disbursing officer during the late war. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ISAAC A, CHANDLER 

The bill (H. R. 9232) for the relief of Isaac A. Chandler 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 12211) to amend section 4009 of the Re- 
vised Statutes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I should like 
to have that bill go over unless some Senator can explain it. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Wash- 
ington will find the report accompanying the bill on the 
calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If we do not know anything 
about it, we had better let it go over. 

Mr. MOSES. The report of the committee accompanying the 
bill will show the essential facts. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let the report be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the report 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the report submitted by 
Mr. Moses from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Rouds 
of June 16 (calendar day, June 18), 1926—— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary to 
read anything except the letter from the Postmaster General, 
which sets forth the reasons why this legislation should be 
enacted. That letter will be found on page 2 of the printed 
report, and is addressed to the chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads of the House of Representatives, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1926, 
Hon. W. W. Grigst, 
Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Grisst: I have to request the enactment of legislation 
to authorize this department to have miscellaneous mails carried be 
tween ports of the United States and the island possessions of the 
United States and the Canal Zone, between the United States and its 
naval or military forces abroad, and between such ports when neces- 
sary in the same manner as— 


Mr. MOSES. Possibly, Mr. President, I can save the time 
of the Senate by pointing out that this is one of the numerous 
matters in which the Comptroller General has undertaken to 
prescribe the manner in Which the Government shall conduct 
its business. If the Senator from Washington will turn to the 
letter of the Postmaster General, on page 2 of the report, he 
will find that the Comptroller General “ has recently ruled that 
under the present law all service for carrying these mails to and 
from the island possessions and our military forces at foreign 
ports shatl be provided as domestic mail service subject to the 
requirements applying thereto.” 

The Comptroller General has been good enough to permit the 
service as heretofore carried on until June 30, but now the 
Post Office Department has requested this legislation in order 
that the service may be carried on as it has been heretofore 
carried on, at great saving of expense to the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
jection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4009 of the Revised Statutes is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4009. (a) Except as provided in subdivision (b), for trans- 
poxmgation of the mails, (1) between the United States or its Terrt- 
tories or possessions and any foreign country, (2) between the United 
States and its possessions or its naval or military forces abroad, of 
(3) between any such possession or naval or military forces, and any 
other such possession or naval or military forces, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may allow, in the case of a vessel of the United States, compensa- 
tion not in excess of the amount of the postage collected on the mail 
transported on such vessel, and in the case of a foreign vessel, com- 
pensation not in excess of the sea transit rates prescribed from time 
to time by the Universal Postal Union Convention. 

“(b) The provisions of subdivision (a) of this section shall not 
limit the compensation for transportation of mail which the Post- 
master General may pay under contracts entered into in accordance 
with the provisions of section 4007 of the Revised Statutes or section 
24 of the merchant marine act, 1920. 


Very well. I withdraw the ob- 
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“(c) In the case of malls transported between the United States or | 


| 


its Territories or possessions and any foreign country and in the) 


case of mails transported between the United States and its posses- 


| 


JULY 2 


Mr. MOSES. Neither the Senator from Utah nor the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is responsible for that statute. It 
was in existence long before either of us came here, and this 


sions or ifs naval or military forces abroad, or between any such pos- | bill is merely designed to extend it to one other class of valu- 
session or naval or military forces and any other such possession or able mail matter, for the loss of which postmasters have been 


naval or military forces, payment for such transportation shall be 
made out of the appropriation for the transportation of foreign mails.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CUSTOMS FUNDS LOSSES 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, last night when the calendar 
was called - 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will not the Senator kindly 
permit the next bill on the calendar to be considered? It is 
exacily the same type of bill as the one we have just 
passed 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well; I yield. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (IL. R. 12369) to amend the act entitled “An act 


authorizing the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of. 


postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoldable cas- 
ualty,” approved March 17, 1882, as amended, which was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of postmasters for loss by 
burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty,” approved March 17, 
iSS2, as amended, is amended so as to include losses of customs 
charges collected on dutiable mail articles, but such act shall apply 
only to such losses occurring after April 1, 1924. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, that bill also is fully explained 
in the letter of the Postmaster General found in the report. 
It seems that postmasters having customs funds in their cus- 
tody or after forwarding them by registered mail, if a loss 
occurs by fire or burglary or other cause for which the post- 
masters are by no means responsible, are nevertheless held in 
some penal sum because of it. This bill merely gives the Post- 
master General the right to adjust claims which may be made 
in behalf of innocent postmasters in that regard. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. KING. I have read the report, but I do not quite recon- 
cile the report with the procedure which is so common in the 
Senate, of bills being presented almost nightly when we have 
these sessions to relieve postmasters from liability because of 
thefts and burglaries and the loss of funds intrusted to their 
care. Yet the report would seem to indicate that the Post- 
master General has full and complete authority to absolve 
them from all liability, except as to customs funds, and this 
bill, of course, is to extend his authority to relieve them from 
liability with respect to customs receipts. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; Mr. President, that is perfectly true. 

Mr. KING. I want to know, if it is the law that the Post- 
master General has full discretion to determine whether or not 
following a burglary or a loss of funds the postmaster ought to 
be relieved from liability, why are such frequent appeals made 
to Congress for bills to relieve them of liability? 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Utah, of course, refers to 
the occasional private bills which arise wherein the question 
of the culpability of the postmaster as to his prudence in the 
care of funds intrusted to him—for instance, whether the safe 
in which he deposited the money was sufficiently secure for the 
purpose—is involved. Such questions come before the Post 
Office Committee under the private bills to which the Senator 
refers. 

This bill simply provides that the Postmaster General shall 
have the authority in connection with the transit of funds col- 
lected on dutiable mail articles, in case of loss, to examine the 
conditions under which the loss took place and relieve the post- 
muster of his individual responsibility so far as he may pe 
entitled to it. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask—— 

Mr. MOSES. I am sorry to see the Senator from Utah con- 
tinues to shake his head. 

Mr. KING. I am shaking my head not as indicating a dis- 
belief in the statement of the Senator, but merely indicating 
my lack of appreciation of a law which places that discretion, 
that power, in the hands of the Postmaster General. Of course, 
he can only exercise it through his subordinate officers, but he 
may relieve any person that the subordinate officer says lacks 
culpability in his conduct of responsibility to the Government 
for loss of yaluable funds which were in his charge, That is 
a very dangerous power, 





held culpable under an existing statute, and it does nothing 
except to give to the Postmaster General some further discre- 
tion in the matter of adjusting this question of the culpability. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me further? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. KING. The Senator recalls that we have refused to give 
to the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War au- 
thority to remit claims for losses, and so on, in excess, as I 
recall, of $500; and yet a law which has existed, as the Senator 
says for many years, gives to the Postmaster General absolute 
power to remit claims that the Government might have against 
postmasters as to which he may determine or his subordinates 
may determine that there was no culpability, although the loss 
may be thousands or tens of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. MOSES. That is quite true; but Congress can not under- 
take to determine all the facts in cases of that sort. Moreover, 
the Senator from Utah must be aware of the fact that dutiable 
packages passing through the mails may have a value far in 
excess of any sum of money or of any amount of property 
which a naval officer or an Army oflicer might have in his con- 
trol. A postmaster necessarily can not tell what is in the 
package except by the declaration, and the declaration may be 
good or it may be bad. Certainly the postmaster can not ex- 
amine that package; that is in the control of another depart- 
ment of the Government. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object; but we are simply piling one 
evil upon a number of evils, and I believe that the Post Office 
Committee or the Judiciary Committee could do no greater 
service than to report a bill that will set up some agency with 
powers to pass upon those important questions. 

Mr. MOSES. I am not prepared to dispute the Senator in 
that conclusion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TREATY BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND SHAWNEE INDIANS 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, last night, when the ecal- 
endar was being called, I objected to the consideration of 
Order of Business No. 808, Senate bill 2113. I find that in 
making that objection I have done an injustice to the Shawnee 
Indians. I also discover in studying the matter that the 
House has passed an identical bill, known as H. R. 5218, which 
has just come over from the House. 

This bill provides for a settlement by the Government with 
the Shawnee Indians. It is the sum that was due them under 
a treaty. The amount of this claim was settled under a 
treaty with the Indians. It has been favorably reported time 
and time again to Congress. It has been reported by the 
Secretaries of the Interior at various times. The present 
Secretary of the Interior states that the money is due these 
people under a treaty. 

I ask unanimous consent that House bill 5218 be substituted 
for Senate bill 2113, and that it be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, has the bill to which the Sena- 
tor refers passed the House? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It has. , 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire some information 
about this matter. How much is involved in this bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. For this tribe of Indians the total is in 
the neighborhood of $426,000. It involves somewhere in the 
neighborhood of two or three hundred Indians. It is for the 
destruction of their property. A treaty was entered into pro- 
viding that the Government should appoint appraisers for the 
purpose of determining the damages due them, and this is the 
result of it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator and of the Senate to the fact that the Secretary of the 
Interior reports unfavorably on this bill. Perhaps the Senate 
does not care to pay any attention to the reports of Cabinet 
members—it did not on a bill last night—but I simply call 
attention to that fact. The bill calls for the expenditure of 
$463,000, and is unfavorably reported by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is what is printed, but that, unfor- 
tunately, does not express the fact. With the permission of 
the Senate, I will ask to have this short letter of the Secretary 
of the Interior read. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was reading from a letter that appears in 
the report of the committee. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. I should like to have that letter read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the letter. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, March 18, 1926. 
Hon. J. W. HARRELD, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 

United States Senate. 

My Deak SENATOR HARRELD: Further reference is made to your re- 
cent letter inclosing for a report a copy of Senate bill 2113, a bill to 
carry into effect the twelfth article of the treaty between the United 
States and the loyal Shawnee and loyal Absentee Shawnee Tribes of 
Indians proclaimed October 14, 1868. This bill is identical with H. R. 
5218. 

The twelfth article of the treaty of 1868 (15 Stat. L. 513) provides 
for the establishment of a commission of not to exceed two persons to 
be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior to make a careful in- 


Shawnees, and Quapaws for losses sustained through United States 
and Confederate troops during the Civil War. The claims of all the 
above-mentioned Indians, except those referred to in the bill, have 
been paid. 

The bill as drawn carries an appropriation of $463,732.49 for the 
purpose of paying the loyal Shawnee and loyal Absentee Shawnee in 
accordance with the official findings, arbitration award, and report 


article of the treaty proclaimed October 14, 1868, supra. 

It was reported by Indian Agents John H. Pickering and Jonathan 
Richards, appointed under this article to investigate and report upon 
the claims, that there were 9 claims of loyal Shawnees and loyal 
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Mr. PITTMAN. It is expressly stated fn the letter, which 
the Senator probably overlooked, that certain Indians were not 
covered by the treaty. I will call upon the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bratton] to go into that matter more particu- 
larly, because he has studied it more carefully than I. I will 
confess that when I objected to fhe consideration of the bill 
last night, I did so because it involved a large sum, and I 
though it should be investigated. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, answering the inquiry made 
by the Senator from Ohio, the $400,000 referred to covers the 
claim of the Shawnee Indians, and the $63,000 item is the 
amount due 13 Delawares. The Senator will note that those 
Indians are included in the bill. They were living among the 


| Shawnee Indians and were omitted from the settlement made 
| with the Shawnee Indians. Their claim rests upon the same 


facts and is justified in the same degree as the cluim of the 


| Shawnee Indians. 
vestigation of the claims of the Senecas, of the mixed Senecas and | 
| as to that. The claim of the Delaware Indians for the $63,000 


So far as the amount is concerned, there is no controversy 


is equally as meritorious as the claim of the Shawnees for the 
$400,000. That makes the total of $463,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, House bill 5218 
will be substituted for Senate bill 2113. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 


| sider the bill (H. R. 5218) to carry into effect the twelfth 
of the Secretary of the Interior, made in pursuance of the twelfth | 


Absentee Shawnees, amounting to approximately $426,000. The amount | 


named in the bill includes the clainis of 13 Delawares and other Indians 


council of the Shawnees met and elected a business committee to 
transact the business of the tribe, pertaining particularly to this 
claim. The business committee, immediately upon election, voted to 
accept $400,000 in full settlement of the claim. 

The attorneys of these Indians are acting under a contract between 


themselyes and the claimant Indians, executed May 26, 1909. The | 


contract was not submitted to this department for approval for the 
reason that the claims are individual rather than tribal. The contract 
is more fully set out on page 18 of the hearing on H. R. 7324, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session, April 25, 1924, to which attention is 
invited. 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has advised that this 
legislation is in conflict with the financial program of the President. 
Very truly yours, 
Hvuserr Work. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, that letter from the Sécretary 
of the Interior shows, in the first place, that the property was 
destroyed. It shows that the liability of the Government is 
fixed by a treaty with the Indians. It shows that in accordance 
with that treaty the President appointed appraisers, who ap- 
praised the damage at the amount set out in the bill. The letter 
of the Secretary of the Interior discloses the fact that the 
Indians called a meeting in accordance with the treaty and 
accepted the amount that was agreed on by the appraisers. It 
indicates, all the way through the letter, that this is an honest 
debt due those Indians on a contract for the settlement of dam- 
azes for which the United States Government recognized the 
responsibility. 

There is no reason on earth to vote against this bill except 
two. One of them is that the bill involves a large sum of 
money; the other is that the Director of the Budget says that 
it is contrary to the financial policy of the President of the 
United States. 

It is a large sum of money. It is for a tribe of Indians; and 
a large amount of property was destroyed for which the Gov- 
ernment is responsible. The debt has been admitted for years, 
and yet it is proposed to pay the Indians the principal that 
was agreed on years ago under the treaty without one cent of 
interest. The proposition before us is this: If there is any 
Senator here who is willing to refuse to vote to pay an honest 
debt of the Government by reason of the sole expression there 
that it is contrary to the financial policy of the President of 
the United States, then, of course, any further effort in this 
matter is hopeless. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator from Nevada. I notice the statement in the 
letter which was read that the business committee represent- 
ing the Indians voted to accept $400,000 in full settlement of 
the claim. This bill authorizes the appropriation of $463,000. 
It appears that the attorneys have taken an interest in the 
matter. 1t would seem to me that if $400,000 was acceptable 
to the Indians, that ought to be a sufficient amount. 


article of the treaty between the United States and the Shawnee 
Indians proclaimed October 14, 1868, which was read, as fol- 
lows :* 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any moneys In the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $463,732.49, and the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 


P | is hereby, authorized and directed to pay said sum to the Indians of the 
not parties to the treaty. Under date of May 19, 1924, the tribal | 


Shawnee Tribe, and 13 Delaware Indians affiliated with said tribe, 
their heirs or legal representatives, in accofdance with the official find- 
ings, arbitration award, and report of the Secretary of the Interior to 


| Congress made in pursuance of the twelfth article of the treaty be- 





tween the United States and the Shawnee Indians proclaimed October 
14, 1868 (15 Stat. L. p. 513): Provided, That out of said sum there 
shall be paid to the attorneys for said Indians 10 per cent of the above 
amount in full satisfaction of their contract: And provided further, 
That before payment of the amount hereby authorized to be appro- 


| priated the Indian beneficiaries or their legal representatives entitled 
| to said awards shall execute in writing a receipt, release, and relinquish- 


ment of any and all claims arising under the twelfth article of said 
treaty which they may have against the United States, and which re- 
ceipt, release, and relinquishment shall be approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior and which 
shall be binding when executed and approved on all parties thereto. 
The Shawnee Indian superintendent and the council of the tribe at 
Shawnee, Okla., shall execute a release binding on all beneficiaries 
having no legal representatives. 


The bill was reported te the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bill 2113 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


TAX LIABILITY OF MINNESOTA COMPANIES 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a letter written by myself to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, in reference to a tax 
matter in which the people of my State are interested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Unirep Stares Senate, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICES AND Post Roapbs, 
June 7, 1926. 
Hon. ANDREW W. MELION, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I noted last March that the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau joined with the companies in a stipulation under which 
tre’ tax liability of the Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. and Backus 
Brooks Co. was determined. I also noted further that the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals have issued their orders fixing the bal- 
ance of tax due from Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. for the years 
1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 at $2,253,610.26, and, in addition thereto, 
penalties for these four years amounting to $788,879.21, a total of 
additional taxes and penalties of $3,042,489.47. 

I also note that the Board of Tax Appeals have issued their orders 
concerning the liability of the Backus Brooks Co. for the years 1917, 
1918, 1919, and 1920 of additional taxes due amounting to $90,370.34 
and penalties of $27,651.72, a total of additional taxes and penalties 
of $118,022.06. The grand total of taxes due and penalties for these 
two companies for these four years, I note, amounts to $3,160,511.53. 
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Thelr tender of $291,607.89 is thereby shown to be only about 14 
per cent of the amount due, 

You will, no doubt, recall that I introduced in the House Resolu- 
tion 301 May 7, 1924, and that under date of May 13, 1924, I 
elaborated my remarks in connection with my resolution, calling for 
an investigation of the tax Mabilfty of these companies. In the course 
of my remarks I made the following charges: 

i. That the amount of the tax liability disclosed on the original 
returns and paid at that time was but a pitiful fraction of the entire 
a amount now tound to be due, 
ei 2. That fair and legitimate attempt was made to disclose the 
i true Income in the original returns, 

%. That the differences between the original returns and the corrected 


on 





no 


, returns are in many instances so gross and startling that no honest 

Ey or legitimate attempts could be or has been made to justify the original 
revurus 

Ve 4. That—to specify but one of these Instances—the depletion charge 

claimed for timber cut by these companies was at least twice the 
amount that could be justified by any evidence or process of reasoning ; 
nud that the difference was so great as to preclude the claim that 

i there was an honest difference of judgment, 

Fi 5. That the Backus companies have not cooperated with the Inter- 

‘i nal Revenue Department in any way to facilitate or expedite the ascer- 

} .tainment of the true tax Hiability; on the contrary, by delay and | 
refusal to furnish information and the furnishing of untrue and mis 

BM oa leading information, they have placed every obstacle in the way of a 

F. correct and speedy determination, 

i ; 6. That further investigation of physical property and conditions 

fl (upon which Mr. Backus lays great stress in his statement) now 

if belng made by the department does not in the slightest degree involve 

i or affect the tax Hability for the earlier years—-1917 and 1918. 

7 7. That by the character of the original returns, by absurd, 

By unfounded, and dilatory claims, by his refusal to pay additional taxes 

a4 when assessed, resulting in the unusual necessity to file the Hens | 

Ne already filed to collect these amounts, Mr. Backus and his companies 


have defied, treated with contempt, and evaded the revenue laws of 
I the United States, 
tam glad to note that I did not do Mr. Backus an injustice, in that 

; my charges have been sustained, 

i I also stated at that time: 

i “If these things are true, the Congress, the people of Mr. Backus’s 
State, and all taxpayers, small and great, are entitled to know them, | 
and the investigation provided for in my resolution is one way in | 
which to bring them to Nght.” 

It is fortunate that the results of the settlement are public records in 

, the files of the United States Board of Tax Appeals, so that the people of 

‘it the United States, the people of my State, and all the taxpayers gener- 

ally may know that the tax laws of the Federal Government are being 
enforced against the great as well as the small. 

I wish to congratulate the staff of the Treasury Department in bring- 

ing to a successful close this attempt to raid the Treasury of the 

~ United States and will appreciate it if you will convey my congratula- 


tions to all who have had to do with this matter. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Tuos,. D. SCHALL 
EDWIN R. SAMSEY 
The bill (S. 8017) for the relief of Edwin R. Samsey was 


announced as next in order, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 





This bill is reported adversely. 
Rt Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I suppose that bill should be | 
indefinitely postponed. It is my bill; and though I feel the com- | 
Va ; mittee did an injustice in acting unfavorably, I have no dis- | 
position to press the bill at this late hour in the face of an 
adverse report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


LAND IN DOUGLAS COUNTY, OREG, 


The bill (S. 4252) setting aside certain land in Douglas 
County, Oreg,, as a summer camp for Boy Scouts was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, after 
the word “west,” to strike out “half” and insert “half of 
the,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 

j and directed to lease the lands included within the west half of the 
southwest quarter, section 9, township 27 south, range 2 west, Wil- 
lamette meridian, in Douglas County, Oreg., to the Douglas County Boy 


; Scouts Council, or a duly authorized representative of such council, 
si as a summer camp for the Boy Scouts of Douglas County, Oreg. Such 
Mt lease shall be without cost to the council] for term of 50 years and 
oe under such other terms and conditions, including provisions for the 
é care, removal, and disposition of timber by the United States, as the 
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Secretary of the Interior deems advisable to safeguard the interests 
of the United States, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, what action was 
taken on Order of Business 1116? Has that been passed here- 
tofore? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is not on the calendar. 

Mr. KING. It was passed last night. 


LEASING OF ALASKA PUBLIC LANDS FOR FUR FARMING 


The bill (H. R. 8048) to provide for the leasing of publie 
lands in Alaska for fur farming, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, when this matter was up 
before I offered some objection; but I have considered the bill 
since, and with some amendments I think the bill ought to 
pass. I think the committee amendment in line 10, page 1, 
ought to be rejected, however. 

This bill provides for leasing lands in Alaska for the culture 
of fur-bearing animals. They are raised chiefly on the many 
islands along the coast; but the bill is not restricted to those, 
but includes areas on the mainland as well. If an area on 
the mainland is leased, it ought not to be more than a section, 
I am sure, 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President? I should like to call the 


attention of the Senator from Montana to the fact that a large 


portion of this area is forest reserve, and under the powers 
of the Department of Agriculture it is left entirely to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to determine the area that shall be 
leased. If we should amend the bill in the way the Senator 
proposes, we would place a restriction on the leasing of the 
I think 
we can fairly well trust the head of the department to use 
discretion in leasing these areas; and it has been demonstrated 
on the Alaskan coast that if an arbitrary area is going to be 
fixed it may be very impracticable in the leasing of certain 
areas, due to promontories. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have had a consultation with 
respect to the matter with a gentleman who is here urging 
the passage of this legislation, and he practically agrees that 


| to give the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 


Agriculture the power to lease an unlimited area can not be 
defended. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Secretary of Agriculture has the 
same power. I think the Senator was one of the Members 
of the Congress that gave that power to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who has control of the large areas there. I know full 
well the reference the Senator makes to the gentleman with 
whom he had his interview. That man appeared before our com- 
mittee, and we went into this matter and gave it very serious 
consideration. While I have no interest in it except in the 
welfare of Alaska, I think such a limitation would hinder the 
development of that country. 

Mr. WALSH. I can not conceive of any occasion for the 
leasing of more than 640 acres of land on the mainland on 
which to raise blue foxes. I will agree that there are a great 
multitude of rocky, perfectly uninhabitable islands along the 
coast on which these fur-bearing animals may be reared; and 
I do not object to the leasing to one person or individual of 
one of these islands that contains at least 30 square miles. 
That is conceding quite a little. When we come to the main- 
land, however, I submit that it is perfectly unjustifiable to give 
any officer the power to lease an unlimited area of land. 

Mr. STANFIELD. For the period of time for which the law 
provides a lease 1 am sure that the Senator can not conceive 
of the possibility of the building of any monopoly or anything 
that would be adverse to the best interests of civilization. 

The coast of Alaska is very rugged, and there are promon- 
tories extending out into the ocean where there might be a 
thousand or two thousand acres, and up near the mainland 
there is a narrow neck, where the lessees can put a fence and 
utilize that acreage, where if they had only 640 acres it 
might take several miles of fence. On the other hand, the 
fence may be only a quarter of a mile across the narrow neck. 
I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Conditions of that kind might obtain. 


Mr. STANFIELD. Such conditions generally obtain. 
Mr. WALSH. But I do not think we could justify ourselves 
in giving leases to unlimited areas, 
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Mr. STANFIELD 
ment, but I only want to say that the committee gave very 
careful consideration to the subject. If the Senator wants to 
insist upon the amendment, I will accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state 
amendment of the committee. 

The CHuier CLerK, On page 1, line 10, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the words “in areas not exceeding 
acres, and.” 

Mr. WALSH. I trust the amendment will not be agreed to, 

The amendment was rejected. 


the first 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 
The Cuter CrerK. On page 1, line 11, strike out “ten” and 


insert in lieu thereof “ twenty.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Montana whether from his investigation he is satisfied 
that the lease should run for a period of 20 years, instead of 
for 10 years, as provided in the bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not feel justified in making any objec- 
tion to that, because I feel quite sure that the leases will be 
confined very largely to these rocky islands. As a general 
thing, they are uninhabited, and if a man or a company goes 
there and establishes a business and demonstrates that it is 
profitable that one of these islands can be put to this use, I 
think they should have the benefit. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I think it is wrong for us to lock up 
the resources of that Territory. 

Mr. KING. I think that is wrong, too. 

Mr. STANFIELD. We must give stability to it and we 
can not have stability without making time the essence of our 
action. It is going to take a long period of time. People 
will not be attracted to Alaska if we limit the time, and say 
they can remain there for only a few days or only a few 
years. 

Mr. KING. The Senator need not make an eloquent appeal 
in favor of opening up and unlocking the resources of Alaska. 
My protest has always been that the foolish legislation enacted 
by Congress has locked up the resources of Alaska. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I know what the Senator refers to, and 
I agree with him so far as conservation is concerned. But this 
is a different thing. This is to give individuals the right to go 
in and use the resources that are locked up. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I do not like to raise a 
point of order, but under the rule Senators can speak but five 
minutes on a bill. 

Mr. KING. The Senator ts in error. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, according to my 
recollection, last night we provided a 10-year period for leas- 
ing land in Alaska. I want to see Alaska developed, but I 
am inclined to think that we should have the same limitation 
in this bill that we put on leases last night. I do not know 
whether or not the House would be disposed to accept the 
20-year provision. I rather doubt it. I think it is quite im- 
portant that this legislation should pass promptly. I believe 
the Senator wiil act very wisely if he will leave that as the 
House passed it. I think this bill should be passed as the 
House passed it, and become a law right away. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I know the Senator from Washington 
is just as much a friend of Alaska as I am, and I am astonished 
to hear him propose that the leases should ke for but 10 
years, because it is so impractical. The committee has gone 
fully into this question. Men from the Senator’s State ap- 
peared, men from all along the coast of Oregon appeared, 
men from Alaska appeared, and I am personally sufficiently 
familiar with the conditions to know that one who is inter- 
ested in the development of Alaska should not suggest that the 
leases be made for 10 years. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am interested in Alaska. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator is not if he proposes a 10- 
year period instead of a 20-year period. 

Mr. JONES ‘of Washington. Is there any reason why this 
a should provide for a longer period than we adopted last 
night? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The action we took last night was wrong. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But it was passed. I think we 
ought to reject the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment, 

The Curer Cierk. On page 2, line 3, to strike out the words 
“where same does not exceed in area 30 square miles.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I want to offer an amendment 
intended to take care of that. As a rule these islands along 


G40 | 
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T am not going to object to the amend- | the coast of Alaska do not exceed in area 30 square miles, but 
; there 


| 


| unjustifiable to lease the entire area. 
| posing that 
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do 
think 


of them which 
for instance. I 


several 
island, 


are 
large 


Kodiak Isiand is a 
it would be entirely 
[I am accordingly pro- 
on page 2, after line 1, by 
inserting the words “or lands within the same”; and on line 3, 
after the word “ Interior,” to insert the words “be for an area 
not to exceed 30 square miles,” so as to read: 


very 


the bill be amended, 


That where leases are given hereunder for islands or lands within 
the same such may, in the discretion of the of 
Interior, be for an area not to exceed 30 square miles, 


lease Secretary the 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, Mr. President, I want to call attention 
to another circumstance in connection with this bill. The 
measure is for the promotion of the culture of fur-bearing 
animals, and the leases to be obtained for that purpose. But 
there is nothing in the bill which would require the lessee to 
devote the land to that purpose, nor that he should suffer any 
forfeiture if it were devoted to some other purpose. I accord- 
ingly offer the following amendment to meet the situation. 
Section 2 provides: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to perform 
any and all acts, and to make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary and proper, for the purpose of carrying the provisions of 
this act into effect. 


I propose to amend there by adding this language, “ including 
provisions for the forfeiture of any lease for failure to stock 
the same with fur-bearing animals within a period of one 
year from the date of the lease, or in the event of the devotion 
of the leased area primarily to any purpose other than the rear- 
ing of such fur-bearing animals.” 

Mr. STANFIELD. I hope the Senate will vote the amend- 
ment down. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, in order to 
encourage and promote development of production of furs in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, is hereby authorized to lease to corporations organ- 
ized under the laws of the United States, or of any State or Territory 
thereof, citizens of the United States, or associations of such citizens, 
public lands of the United States in the Territory of Alaska suitable 
for fur farming, in areas not exceeding 640 acres, and for periods not 
exceeding 10 years, upon such terms and conditions as he may by 
general regulations prescribe: Provided, That where leases are given 
hereunder for islands or lands within the same such lease may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be for an area not to 
exceed 80 square miles: Provided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent the prospecting, locating, development, entering, 
leasing, or patenting of the mineral resources of any lands so leased 
under laws applicable thereto: And provided further, That this act 
shall not be held nor construed to apply to the Pribilof Islands, de- 
clared a special reservation by the act of Congress approved April 21, 
1910: And provided further, That any permit or lease issued under 
this act shall reserve to the Secretary of the Interior the right to permit 
the use and occupation of parts of said leased areas for the taking, 
preparing, manufacturing, or storing of fish or fish products, or the 
utilization of the lands for purposes of trade or business, to the extent 
and in the manner provided by existing laws or laws which may be 
hereafter enacted. 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts, and to make such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper, for the purpose of carrying the provl- 
sions of this act into effect, including provisions for the forfeiture of 
any lease for failure to stock the same with fur-bearing animals within 
a period of one year from the date of the lease, or in the event of the 
devotion of the leased area primarily to any purpose other than the 
rearing of such fur-bearing animals. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection Senate bill 2688, 
which is identical with the bill just passed, will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

SALE OF LANDS TO THE CABAZON WATER CO. 

The bill (H. R. 11488) authorizing and directing the See- 
retary of the Interior to sell certain public lands to the Cabazon 
Water Co., issue patent therefor, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on page 2, line 6, 
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after the word “ Interlor 
and including the word “ 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
Oregon to explain the Dill 
Secretary of the Interior states that this particular water site 


" to strike out the colon and down to 
prescribe ” in line 11, 
Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
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THOMAS DOWLING, ALIAS JAMES MURPHY 


The bill (H. R. 9234) to change the military record of Thomas 
Dowling, alias James Murphy, was considered as in Commitiee 


{ note that the report from the | of the Whole. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


was withdrawn for the benefit of a certain tribe of Indians, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


and that it is entirely reasonable that it may be put to bene- | 
ficiul use for that tribe of Indians. It seems to me rather 
questionable for the Congress to pass a bill to give a patent to 
a water company when the Department of the Interior, through 
the Secretary, states that this water site can still advanta- 
geously be used for the Indian tribe for which it was with- 
drawn, 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I would like to call the 
attention of the junior Senator from Wisconsin to the fact 
that the measure has the approval of the Secretary of the 


Interior, and where he referred to a water company, that the | 


water company is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
California and is a nonprofit corporation, mutually owned by 
the citizens of the community of Cabazon, which is located in 
Riverside County, Calif. 


The people there want control of their water site, in order | 


that they may be furnished with a sanitary supply of water. 
This is a community inhabited by white people and, in the opin- 
jon of the Secretary of the Interior, whose department has 
investigated the matter, they should be granted the right. It 
is not in conflict with any Indian rights, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. 
that the Secretary of the Interior has recommended the bill. 
Hlis recommendation lacks enthusiasm, to say the least, and 
upon the explunation made by the Senator I shall be con- 
strained to object to the further consideration of the bill, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

JOSEPH L. KERESEY 

The bill CH. R. 2042) for the relief of Joseph L, Keresey was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (11. R. 4502) declaring pistols, revolvers, and other 


firearms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable | 


und providing penalty, was announced as next in order, 
Mr. CAMERON. Let that go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
RELIEF OF THE STATE OF OREGON 
The bill (S. 438 
announced as next in order, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have an explana- | 
As I understand it, it relates to a time back | 
It has | 


tion of the bill, 
in 1856, when lands were conveyed to the Government. 
been in their possession for a great many years, and the State | 
wants the Government now to pay more than $300,000, either 
to the State of Washington or to the State of Oregon. I 
think I shall ask that it go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 
JOHN REGAN 


The bill (H. R. 1252) for the relief of John Regan, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SILAS OVERMIRE 


The bill (H. R. 1257) for the relief of Silas Overmire was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EUSTACIO B. DAVISON 


The bill (S. 1418) for the relief of Eustacio B. Davison was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Eustacio B. Davison, formerly of 
Companies A and H, Eighty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a sergeant 
on the 13th day of June, 1862: Provided, That no pension shall accrue 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
aud passed. 


| 





| national parks. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The bill (H. R. 12264) to facilitate and simplify the work 
of the National Park Service, United States Department of 
the Interior, and for other purposes, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon a question. I have had many complaints because 
of the alleged arbitrary conduct of those in charge of the 
Would this measure increase their power? 
Mr. STANFIELD. Undoubtedly it would increase their 


|; power; yes. 


I can not quite agree with the Senator | 


Mr. KING. There is only one moment left, and there is a 
desire to get another bill through. I shall look into this, and I 
may ask for a reconsideration to-morrow. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PURCHASE OF LAND AT CAMP MARFA, TEX, 

The bill (S. 3992) to provide for the purchase of land for 
use in connection with Camp Marfa, Tex., was announced as 
next in order. 


Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I would like to 


, know the reason for that bill. 


Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, it is a good business propo- 
sition for the Government to purchase the land mentioned in 
this bill, on which are located buildings belonging to the Gov- 
ernment of the value of $747,000. It is a Government military 
post at Marfa, Tex. The Government owns the buildings but 


| it does not own the land, and it can now purchase the land 
| for $27,000. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Government need the 


| land for military purposes? 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The Government does need the land, 


| because buildings belonging to the Government are located on 


24) for the relief of the State of Oregon, was | 


the land, buildings which cost $747,000 to erect. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That a sum not to exceed $27,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 


| otherwise appropriated, for the acquisition of the fee title to land in 


the vicinity of and in connection with the present military reservation 
at Camp Marfa, Tex., and the Secretary of War is hereby empowered 
and authorized to acquire said land either by purchase or condemnation. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ADJOURNMENT 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 11 o’clock having 
arrived the Senate stands adjourned. 
Thereupon the Senate (at 11 o’clock p. m.) adjourned, under 
the order previously entered, until to-morrow, Saturday, July 
3, 1926, at 10 o'clock a. m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 2 (legisla- 
tive day of July 1), 1926 


ENvoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Robert P. Skinner, of Ohio, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 1 and consul general at Paris, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Greece. p 

ConsuL 


Curtis C. Jordan, of California, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 6 and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul of the United States of America. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 

F. Trubee Davision, of New York, to be Assistant Secretary 

of War, as provided for in the act approved July 2, 1926. 
Unirep States ATTORNEYS 

Walter M. Provine, of Lliinois, to be United States attorney, 
southern district of Illinois, vice Thomas Williamson, whose 
term has expired. 
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Harold G. Raker, of Illinois, to be United States attorney, | 
eastern district of Illinois, vice W. O. Potter, whose term has 
expired. 

MEMBER OF THE FeprRAL RESERVE Boarp 

Charles 8. Hamlin, of Massachusetts, to be a member of the | 
Federal Reserve Board for a term of 10 years from August 10, | 
1926 (a reappointment). 

MEMBER OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 

John W. Stipes, of Illinois, to be a member of the Mississippi | 
River Commission, vice Jerome O. Christie, resigned. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Jennie P. Musser, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be collector of | 
customs for customs collection district No. 48, with headquar- 
ters at Salt Lake City, Utah. Reappointment. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Maj. Francis Henry Burr, Infantry, from July 1, 1926. 
TO BE MAJOR 

Capt. Robert George Guyer, Corps of Engineers, from July 1, | 
1926. 

TO BE CAPTAINS 

First Lieut. Charles Stalsburg, Quartermaster Corps, from 
July 1, 1926. 

Kirst Lieut. Anton Zeman, Quartermaster Corps, from July 
1, 1926. 


| 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


Second Lieut. Luther Daniel Wallis, Infantry, from June 29, 
1926. } 
Second Lieut. Wesley Tate Guest, Signal Corps, from July | 
1, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Duncan Philip Frissell, Infantry, from July 1, 
1926, 

Second Lieut. Henry Hammond Duval, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from July 2, 1926. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Samuel P. Jenkins to be a lieutenant commander in | 
the Navy from the 20th day of March, 1926. 

rhe following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders | 
in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1926: 

Francis 8. Low, Morris H. Spriggs. 

Horace D. Clarke. Ralph Kiely. 

Archer E. King, jr. Harold O. Hunter. 

George C. Kriner. Forrest K. Libenow. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Thomas H. Binford to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 23d day of November, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William Butler, jr., to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 2d day of February, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1926: 

Russell H. Quynn. Edward E. Bolecek. 

Charles E. Bauch. August V. Zaccor. 

George L. Richard. George H. Hasselmann. 

Thomas G. Richards. Clarence E. Bence. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1926: 

Arnold J. Isbell. Morgan C. Barrett. 

William R. Millis. Walter F. Boone. 

Charles A. Whiteford. Andrew P. Lawton. 

Cecil C. Adell to be an ensign in the Navy from the 3d day of 
June, 1922, in accordance with a provision contained in the 
act of Congress approved June 23, 1926. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1926: 

Robert A, Casson, jr. Neil K. Dietrich. 

Richard W. Ruble. Thomas B. Williamson. 

George K, Hodgkiss. Sanford D. Fulton, 

Thayer T. Tucker. William T. Rassieur. 

Louis F. Teuscher. Frederick A. Edwards. 

Walter C. Russell, jr. Edwin R. Duncan. 

George A. Dussault. Louis A. Reinken, 

Balch B. Wilson, jr. Dwight H. Day. 

Frank Monroe, jr. William D. Wright, jr. 

Gilbert L. Burt. Frederick J. Nelson. 

Claude F. Sullivan. William M. Hobby, jr. 

Robert R. Buck. Thomas H. Hederman. 

Henry F. Agnew. Robert K. Walker. 

Gilbert R. Crowther. Charles 8S. Walsh. 

Beverley R. Harrison, jr. William A. Graham. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be paymasters 
in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant from the 16th day of 
March, 1926: 

George H. Williams. 





Richard A. Vollbrecht. 
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Alfred S. Harer to be a chief boatswain in the 
to rank with but after ensign,-from the 19th day of 


Boatswain 


Pay Clerk Donald W. Davidson to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 30th day of 
December, 1925. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Arthur H. Mershon to be postmaster at Fairhope, Ala., in 


| place of A. M. Winberg, resigned. 


ARKANSAS 
Mitts to be postmaster at Swifton, Ark., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 1926. 
CON NECTICUT 


Clyde FE. 


Charles W. Birely to be postmaster at New Haven, Conn., 
|} in place of C. W. Birely. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 30, 1926. 
GEORGIA 
Clara L. Claridy to be postmaster at Experiment, Ga. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1926 

John R. Barrett to be postmaster at Demorest, Ga., in place 
of G. W. Pease, resigned. 

Lois A. Roberts to be postmaster at Bowman, Ga., in place of 


L. A. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired October 20, 


| 1925. 


ILLINOIS 
Frank G. Berger to be postmaster at Lake Forest, Ml, in 


| place of P. F. Moore, resigned. 


Charles T. O'Boyle to be postmaster at Ingleside, Ill. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Charles E. Van Buren to be postmaster at Victoria, Il, in 
place of C. E. Van Buren. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 38, 1926. 

Willie E. Rudolph to be postmaster at Sibley, Ill, in place of 
August Koehne, junior. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1925. 

Allie M. Reineke to be postmaster at Perry, LIL, in place of 
A. M. Reineke. Incumbent’s commission expires July 31, 1926. 

John B. Porter to be postmaster at Olney, IIl., in place of 
J. B. Porter. Incumbent’s commission expired June 21, 1926. 


- 
INDIANA 


James W. Gardner to be postmaster at Reynolds, 
place of L. W. Geier. 
ber 20, 1925. 


Ind., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 


IOWA 


Luvern Leigh to be postmaster at Rockford, Iowa, in place 
of H. H. Hubbard, removed. 


KANSAS 


Carl F. Wendt to be postmaster at Manter, 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 


Kans. Office 


KENTUCKY 
Robbie M. Ray to be postmaster at Columbus, Ky., in place 
of R. M. Ray. Incumbent’s commission expired March 13, 1926. 
MASSACITUSETTS 


James C. Smith to be postmaster at Leominster, Mass., in 
place of J. H. Walsh. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Harry D. Hale to be postmaster at Natchez, Miss., in place 
of T. E. Walton. Incumbent’s commission expired April 7, 
1926. 

MISSOURI 

Ulysses G. Sterling to be postmaster at Latham, Mo. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Phill H. Hawkins to be postmaster at Buffalo, Mo., in place 
of T. G. Leach. Incumbent’s commission expired- November 
28, 1925. 


Office 


NEBRASKA 


Leora E. Bowley to be postmaster at Taylor, Nebr. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1926. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Wilbur L. Wadleigh to be postmaster at Twin Mcuntain, 
N. H. Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Lloyd T. Garland to be postmaster at Center Conway, N. H. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 


NEW JERSEY 


Marguerite Higgins to be postmaster at Lindenwold, N. J. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 
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NEW YORK 

Edith P. Patterson to be postmaster at Youngsville, N. Y., in 

place of H. C. Patterson, deceased, 
NORTH CAROLINA 

James O. Carter to be postmaster at Ahoskie, N, C., in place 
of A. T. Willoughby. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
18, 1926. 

oHio 

James B. Emery to be postmaster at London, Ohio, in placo 
of J. B. Emery. Incumbent’s commission expired April 25, 
1926. 

OREGON 

William J, Norris to be postmaster at Westfir, Oreg. Office 

became presidential July 1, 1926, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles H. Stormfeltz to be postmaster at Lancaster, Pa., 
in place of E. L. Whitson, removed. 

Clarence W. Foster to be postmaster at Beallsville, Pa. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Vincent S. Pownall to be postmaster at Swarthmore, Pa., in 
place of V. 8S. Pownall. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
80, 1926. ; 

PORTO RICO 

Felix P. Hernandez to be postmaster at Quebradillas, P. R., 
in place of F. P. Hernandez. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired June 24, 1926. 

Leonides M. Lopez to be postmaster at Camuy, P. R., in place 
of L. M. Lopez. Incumbent’s commission expired June 10, 
1926. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Hiram A. Costner to be postmaster at Greenville, 8. C., in 
place of C, C. Withington. Ineumbent’s commission expired 
Junuary 27, 1926. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Elsie M. Romereim to be postmaster at Roslyn, 8. Dak. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

John E. Toft to be postmaster at White River, S. Dak., in 
place of A. R. Dendy, resigned. 

William ©. Brennan to be postmaster at Sherman, 8S. Dak. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 


TENNESSEE 


Malcolm D. Biggs to be postmaster at Martin, Tenn., in place 
of M. D. Duke. Incumbent’s commission expired June 22, 1926. 


TEXAS 


William H. Bruns to be postmaster at Louise, Tex., in place 
of W. W. Appling. Incumbent’s commission expired May 3, 
1926. 

George A. Tohill to be postmaster at Blg Sandy, Tex., in 
place of J. C. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
20, 1926, 

VERMONT 

Mary R. Walker to be postmaster at Hartland, Vt. Office be- 

came presidential July 1, 1926. 


WASHINGTON 


George H. Shanafelt to be postmoster at Kennewick, Wash., 
in place of G, C. Moores, removed. 

Myrtle B. Bridgman to be postmaster at Vashon, Wash., in 
place of Gladys Jacob, resigned. 

Samuel bE. Edwards to be postmaster at Ritzville, Wash., in 
place of J. 8. Edwards, deceased. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Thomas EF. Pownall to be postmaster at Romney, W. Va., in 
place of A. N. McKeever, deceased. 

Robert E. Ingram to be postmaster at Page, W. Va., in place 
of T, F. Settle, removed, 

Verna F, Ridenour te be postmaster at Hopemont, W. Va., in 
place of O. C. Satterfield, resigned. 

Julius Thompson to be postmaster at Petersburg, W. Va., in 
place of Julius Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 30, 1926. 

WISCONSIN 


Elmer A, Disgarden to be postmaster at Ellison Bay, Wis. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926, 

Wilbur S. Wurm to be postmaster at Shullsburg, Wis., In 
place of W. S. Wurm. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
28, 1926. 

Henry J. Altschwager to be postmaster at Columbus, Wis., in 
place of H. J. Altschwager. incumbent's commission expired 
April 28, 1926. 
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Edwin H. Jost to be postmaster at Cleveland, Wis., in place 
of John Lorfeld. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

WYOMING 

Nels J. Simpson to be postmaster at Cambria, Wyo., in place 
of N. J. Simpson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 10, 
1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by Senate July 2 (legislative 
day of July 1), 1926 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAvyY 


Edward P. Warner to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 
F. Trubee Davison to be Assistant Secretary of War. 
Unirep STATES ATTORNEYS 
Harold G. Baker to be United States attorney, eastern dis- 
trict of Illinois. 
Walter M. Provine to be United States attorney southern 
district of Illinois. 
Tilmon A. Lancaster to be United States attorney, western 
district of Tennessee. 
Crrcuit JupGee, Seconp Crrcuit, Territory or HAwalr 
Daniel H, Case to be circuit judge, second circuit, Territory 
of Hawaii. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Wallace S. Handy to be collector of internal revenue for 
the district of Delaware. 


COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 
Joseph L, Crupper to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No. 14, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 
Mississipr!1 RiveR COMMISSION 
John W. Stipes to be a member of the Mississippi River 
Commission. 
Coast GUARD 
TO BE LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Donald ©. MeNeil. 
Harley BE. Grogan. 
William S. Shannon. 
TO BE DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Gus B. Lofberg, with the rank of lieutenant commander. 
Chester A. Lippincott, with the rank of lieutenant. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
TO BE AIDS 
Claude Augustus Billingsley. 
Percy Levy Bernstein. 
Vawter Morton Gibbens, 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, GOVERNMENT, AND HISTORY AT 
THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Prof. Lucius Hudson Holt. 
TO BE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AT THE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Chaplain Clayton Earl Wheat. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
: To be first lieutenants 
Loren Donovan Moore. William Edward Shambora. 
Arthur Brinkley Welsh. Verner Ernest Ruedy. 
Eugene Wycoff Billick. Charles Henderson Beasley. 
Earle Glenn Goss Standlee. Hobart Dean Belknap. 
Charles Albert McDowell. Clifford Albert Best. 
Merritt Gartley Ringer. Emery Ernest Alling. 
Cecil Walker Dingman. Alvin Levi Gorby. 
William Kraus. LaFayette Parkinson Monson. 
Robert Stephen Lilla. George Ellis Armstrong. 
Reuel Edward Hewitt. William Oscar French, jr. 
Martin Eugene Griffin. Bennie Arthur Moxness. 
Harold Ellis Rhame. Dwight Moody Young. 
Mack Macon Green. 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be first licutenants 


Marvin Edward Kennebeck, Frank Elwyn Patterson, 
Hugh David Phillips. Arthur Letcher Lrons. 
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APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
FIELD ARTILLERY 
Second Lieut. John William Black, Air Service. 


| 
Second Lieut. Maxwell Davenport Taylor, Corps of Engineers. | 


First Lieut. Francis William Farrell, Infantry. 
CAVALRY 
Second Lieut. William O’Connor Heacock, Air Service. 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Maj. Edwin Joseph O'Hara, Coast Artillery Corps (detailed in | 
‘jInunce Department). 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONELS 
Roger Stanley Fitch, Cavalry. 
Samuel Wheelan Noyes, Infantry. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
towers Davis, Infantry. 
John McEwen Pruyn, Infantry. 
Henry Wyatt Fleet, Infantry. 
Albert Gallatin Love, Medical Corps. 
Harold Wellington Jones, Medical Corps. 
Mathew Aaron Reasoner, Medical Corps. 
Henry James Nichols, Medical Corps. 
Louis Hedven Hanson, Medical, Corps. 
Lucius Locke Hopwood, Medical Corps. 
Charles Ernest Freeman, Medical Corps. 
TO BE MAJORS 
Thomas Dewees Finley, Infantry. 
Elroy Sandy Jackson Irvine, Corps of Engineers, 
Stanley Erie Reinhart, Field Artillery. 
Dwight Frederick Johns, Corps of Engineers. 
Young DuHamel, Corps of Engineers. 
William Arthur Snow, Corps of Engineers, 
TO BE CAPTAINS 
William Henry Johnson, Infantry. 
Ernest Andrew Reynolds, Quartermaster Corps, 
Silas Warren Robertson, Cavalry. 
Donald Van Niman Bonnett, Infantry. 
Shiras Alexander Blair, Air Service: 
Samuel Tankersley Williams, Infantry. 
Harold Herbert Fisher, Infantry. 
Anton Zeman, Quartermaster Corps. 
James Donison Carter, Philippine Scouts, 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
Louis Beman Rapp, Cavalry. 
Edwards Matthews Quigley, Field Artillery. 
James Breakenridge Clearwater, Field Artillery. 
George Wythe Bott, jr., Ordnance Department. 
Louis Watkins Prentiss, Field Artillery. 
William Edmund Waters, Field Artillery. 
Joseph Kennard Bush, Infantry. 
Orlando Clarendon Mood, Infantry. 
John Oliver Kelly, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Bert Nathan Bryan, Infantry. 
Harvie Rogers Matthews, Infantry. 
Joseph Warren Huntress, jr., Quartermaster Corps. 
Luther Daniel Wallis, Infantry. 
Wesley Tate Guest, Signal Corps. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvyY 
TO BE REAR ADMIRALS 


Charles L. Hussey. 
John R. Y. Blakely. 


TO BE PAY INSPECTOR 
Paymaster Herbert EB. Stevens. 
MARINE CORPS 
To be second lieutenants 


Francis J. McQuillen. Mortimer S. Crawford. 
Edward W. Snedeker. Frank P. Pyzick. 
Kenneth W. Benner. Benjamin F. Kaiser, jr. 
John S. BE. Young, jr. Elmer H. Salzman. 
Richard S. Burr. Thomas A. Wornham. 
Kenneth H. Cornell. Thomas B. Jordan. 
Arthur H. Butler. Earle 8S. Davis. 

Earl J. Ashton. Roy M. Gulick. 
Hartnoll J. Withers. Charles G. Wadbrook. 
Nels H. Nelson. Con D. Silard. 

Lofton R. Henderson. Ward E. Dickey. 
Russell N. Jordahl. Joseph L. Wolfe. 
Chester B. Graham. 
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POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Sanford M. Dawsey, Dothan. 
John F. Frazer, Lafayette. 
Charlie D. Hughes, Verbena. 
ARKANSAS 
James A. Skipper, England. 
Alice R. Beard, Gentry. 
Jesse H. Crosswhite, Lead Hill. 
CALIFORNIA 
Seth A. Frank, Alderpoint. 
Willis H. Stokes, Applegate. 
Louis C. De Armond, Blairsden, 
Herbert A. Barber, Blue Lake. 
Homer M. Dorland, Copco, 
Marjorie E. Stover, Crannell. 
Edith C, Thomas, Garberville. 
Maggie J. Wimer, Lake City. 
John K. Scammell, Mar Vista. 
Lena M. Burris, Meridian. 
Roscoe E. Watts, Rialto. 
James EK. Pharr, Scotia. 


COLORADO 
Julian P. Tatum, Berwind. 
James Amber, Buckingham. 
Will J. Wood, Crawford. 
Robert L. Vineyard, Eureka. 
Frank E. Stewart, Golden. 


CONNECTICUT 
Willis C. Chidsey, Avon. 

Michael M. Olie, Pepuabuck. 
Carleton W. Tyler, Southbury. 


FLORIDA 
Elia B. Thomas, Deerfield. 
Owen W. Pittman, Miami. 
Lena L. Hatch, East Palatka. 
Richard T. Bevington, Lake Worth. 
Julia Seabloom, Ormond Beach. 
Marie L. Liles, Tarpon Springs. 
GEORGIA 
Paul L. Smith, Athens. 
Joe B. Crane, Dixie. 
IDAHO 
William C. Quarles, Gibbs. 
Homer 8S. Brown, Reubens. 
Spencer H. Lawson, Spencer. 
ILLINOIS 
Walter B. Dunlap, Bath. 
R. Dunn Cook, Belle Rive. 
John E. Holeomb, Butler. 
William A. Rush, Christopher. 
Harker Miley. Harrisburg. 
Hugo L. Schneider, Highland Park. 
Samuel A. McCullough, Irvington. 
William 8S. Blanchard, Kenilworth, 
Bert R. Johnson, Kewanee. 
Fred A. Griggs, Kirkland. 
Walter H. Prehm, Lake Zurich. 
Clarence O. Greeson, Lerna. 
Samuel J. Davis, Mooseheart. 
Jacob A. Hirsbrunner, Olivet. 
Raymond W. Peters, St. Joseph. 
William A. Graham, Wapella. 
John Giachetto, Wilsonville. 
Ulysses G. Dennison, Winnebago. 
INDIANA 
Shad R. Young, Cicero. 
John E. Ward, Gas City. 
Claude B. Thomas, Moores Hill. 
Robert P. White, Sullivan. 
IOWA 
Myrtle B. Stark, Boxholm, 
Cora B. Peck, Colesburg. 
Cora M. Lamer, Goodell. 
Flossie H. Casebolt, Henderson, 
John L. Eichacker, Homestead. 
Harvey S. Bliss, Kensett. 
Phillip T. Serrurier, Sabula. 
Frank M. Hood, Sergeant Bluff. 
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Ferdinand J. Ruff, South Amana. 

Estella M.- Hauser, Varina. 

Flossie K. Pfeiff, West Burlington, 

KANSAS 

Francis M. Smith, Ford. 

Jessie I. Cramer, Galva. 

Louise M. Pfortmiller, Gorham. 

Lewis E. Glasco, Piedmont. 

Lou BE. Cochran, Windom. 

John H. O'Connor, Winfield, 
KENTUCKY 

A. Fay Solomon, Calvert City. 

Milton A. Wettstain, Chambers. 

J. Whit Wingo, Lynnville. 

Martin Van Allen, Martin. 

Sister Marie M. Le Bray, Nazareth, 

David B. Ramey, Praise. 

Joseph BP. Poole, Rochester. 

Phoebe Howard, Salyersville. 

Samuel C, Iledden, Shelbyville. 

Austin R. Edwards, Walton. 

Myrtle Latta, Water Valley. 

Flora Carroll, West Paducah, 
LOUISIANA 

George M. Tannehill, Urania. 

Juliet H. Scheppf, Madisonville, 

Otis Waguespack, Vacherie. 

MAINE 

Addie E, Cram, Dryden. 

Thomas Hebert, Madawaska. 

Mertland L. Carroll, New Harbor. 

Reginald b. Bartlett, Portage. 
MARYLAND 

Lloyd T. Hayden, Centerville. 

George FE. Lane, Queenstown. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John P. Brown, Bass River. 

Francis K. Irwin, Cataumet. 

Burton D. Webber, Fiskdale. 

Alice M. Lincoln, Raynham. 

Jobn H. Fletcher, Westford. 
MICHIGAN 


Hance Briley, Atlanta. 

Andrew W. Reinhard, Brimley. 

Natalie G. Marker, Elk Rapids. 

James G. Gilday, Erie. 

Ward R. Rice, Galesburg. 

Elfreda L. Mulligan, Grand Marais. 

Alfred Endsley, Ida. 

Frederick P. Claflin, Keego Harbor. 

Clifford W. Tooker, Muir. 

Eugene J. Richardson, Temperance, 
MINNESOTA 

Thomas Tamasek, Albany. 

Kdward Lende, Appleton. 

Edwin A. Rolloff, Balaton. 

Albert Anderson, Clearbrook. 

Gustave Backer, Clements, 

Jacob P, Soes, Climax. 

John C. Diekmann, Collegeville, 

Helmer C, Bacon, Dawson. 

Frank A. Sandin, Dunnell. 

Henry J. Widenhoefer, Fisher. 

James B. Hubbell, Forest Lake. 

Fritz Von Oblen, Henning. 

Clyde W. Long, Osakis. 

Elmer A. Haugen, Pelican Rapids, 

Elvia R. Tucker, Riechville. 

Anna O, Rokke, Strandquist, 

Peter G. Peterson, Villard. 

George N, Breher, Wadena. 

Alton FE. Martin, Woodlake. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Matthew T. Patton, Alcorn, 
Bertie A. Hallmark, Belmont. 
Nettie E. Shelby, Beulah 
Hugh A, Sasser, Bogue Chitto, 
Andrew Mel. Patterson, (‘omo. 
Ida M. Turnage, Gama. 
Benjamin C. Feigler, Philipp, 
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MISSOURI 


Lawrence W. Warnken, Adrian. 

Albert W. Mueller, Altenburg. 

Kossuth W. Blomeyer, Bloomfield. 

Gertrude Redding, Englewood. 

D. Garfield Chambers, Huntsville. 

Joe P. Stiles, Keytesville. 

George E. Richars, Lilbourn. 

Charles E. Sexton, Maynardville. 

Ruby O, Church, Winona. 
MONTANA 


Samuel C. Brock, Belton. 
Robert A. Bray, Bigtimber. 
T. Lester Morris, Corvallis. 
Ernest M. Goodell, Dutton. 

NEBRASKA 
William H. Willis, Bridgeport. 

NEVADA 
Louis H. Ulrich, Hawthrone. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Byron J. L. Eaton, Seabrook. 

Charles H. Tarbell, South Lyndeboro. 
NEW JERSEY 

Walter A. Smith, Avalon. 

Florence N. Watson, Edgewater Park. 

Mary EK. Helmuth, Liavailette. 

John Comly, Lineoln Park. 

Charles B. Sprague, Manahawkin, 


NEW YORK 


Ruth M. Marleau, Big Moose. 

Ella E. Lewis, Clarkson. 

Jay BE. Davis, Deansboro. 

Clifford L. Tuthill, Eastport. 

Mary E. Redman, Hamlin. 

Arthur H. Wyatt, Huletts Landing. 
Harry M. Barrett, Mahopac. 
Beatrice V. Edwards, Montauk. 
John A. Campbell, Mumford. 
William J. Schouger, North Branch. 
Bernard A. Marzolf, North Java. 
Jennie Mitchell, White Lake. 
Chalmers W. Joyner, White Sulphur Springs, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Byron W. Graybeal, Lansing. 
Claude 8. Rowland, Pinetown. 
Walter F. Long, jr., Rockingham. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Florian M. Pezalla, Cayuga. 
Seburn J. Cox, Clifford. 


OHIO 


Albert D. Owen, Austinburg. 

James C. Kelley, Clarksville. 
George F. Burford, Farmdale. 
Oscar A. Tisher, Hannibal. 

Walter Fletcher, Lucas. 

John W. Gorrell, Malvern. 

Thomas G. Thomas, Mineral Ridge. 
Mary A. McCann, Mount St. Joseph. 
Nora Kearns, Russellville. 


OKLAHOMA 


Clell M. Hudspeth, Afton. 

Thomas J. Ott, Bearden. 

Gail EK. Wing, Camargo. 

Floyd Clark, Freedom. 

Thomas M. Elliott, Salina. 

James F. Lacey, Warner. 
OREGON 


Florence Root, Boardman. 
Amanda E. Bones, Carlton. 
Lucius L. Hurd, Giendale. 

Flora B. Thompson, Jacksonville. 
Teresa H. McComb, Malin. 
Nettie J. Neil, Marcola. 
Bernhard L. Hagemann, Milwaukie. 
Etta M. Davidson, Oswego. 
Henrietta Sandry, Regue River. 
Glenn D. Withrow, Talent. 
Charies H. Watzek, Wauna. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Elmer H. Heydt, Abington 
Harry R. Tomlinson, Andalusia. 
David P. Stokes, Biain. 
Renard Peters, Brackenridge. 
Emma J. Coleman, Braeburn. 
Malcolm F, Clark, Coudersport. 
George E. Gray, Erdenheim. 
Howard L. Harbaugh, Fairfield. 
Mary G. Wilson, George School. 
tlerbert H. Park, Gibsonia. 
Walter Carrell, Ivyland. 
Frank E. Tiffany, Kingsley. 
Elmer G. Cornwell, Mansfield. 
Robert T. Barton, Meadowbrook. 
William S. Tomlinson, Newtown. 
Barbara BE. Snyder, New Tripoli. 
Samuel E. Crawford, Petrolia. 
David R. Hoover, Pleasant Hall. 
Lester L. Lyons, Pocono. 
John A. Baker, Pocopson. 
Victor D. Crum, Sinnamahoning. 
William A. Smith, Summerville. 
Katherine Summers, Tullytown, 
John C. MeCurdy. Verona. 
Clay E. Houck, Warriors Mark. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Arthur M, Hanson, [Iroquois 
Henry F. Cook, Northville. 
Mary J. Carr, Stratford. 
TEN NESSEE 
Ella V. Lewis, Daisy. 
Alonzo P. Johnson, Doyle. 
TEXAS 
Ida S. McWilliams, Anahuace, 
Louis Waldvogel, Columbus. 
William M. Riddle, Dale. 
Birdie Duree, Dimmitt. 
Edson E. King, Follett. 
Arthur B. Rook, Harrold. 
Samuel A. West, Joshua. 
Wallace C. Wilson. McKinney. 
Robert E. Johnson, Pecos. 
Lotta E, Turney, Smithville. 
VERMONT 
Edward N. Aldrich, Graniteville. 
John S. Wheeler, North Ferrisburg,. 
George D. Burnham, Reading, 
Sherrie C. Mead, Shoreham. 
VIRGINIA 
Harry S. Shuey, Craigsville. 
William R. Connor, Dillwyn. 
Lula BE. Northington, Lucrosse. 
William J. Sutherland, Penhook. 
William A. Wine, Quicksburg. 
Ida Triplett, Rectortown. 
Clementine M. Wright, Sharps. 
Asher Brinson, Stonega. 
WASHINGTON 
Lillian M. Tyler, Brewster. 
Katherine Irving, Dryden. 
Guy N. Lafromboise, Enumclaw. 
Phillip Abbey, Hoodsport. 
Stella F. Fix, Kapowsin. 
Matthew E. Morgan, Lind. 
Hilda G. Mitchell, Malden 
Clarence V. Lotz, McKenna. 
Harry FP. Stark, Okanogan. 
Herman 8S. Reed, Redmond. 
Otto F. Reinig, Snoqualmie. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Floyd V. Chambers, Glen Dale. _ 
Lorene V. Shuttleworth, Nutter Fort. 
Hallie A. Overholt, Thurmond. 
Ballard G. Worrell, Wilcoe. 
WISCONSIN 
Bessie E. Miller, Genesee Depot. 
Floyd B. Hesler, Glenbeulah. 
Carson J. Lawrence, La Farge. 
Fred J. Marty, New Glarus. 
Herman Jacob, Rib Lake. 
James W. Squire, Soperton. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, July 2, 1926 


me 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, amid all the conditions of our daily 
| lives, give us increasing ability to hope, to believe, and to love 
| the pure and the true. While we thank Thee for Thy manifold 
| blessings, yet make us worthier to receive them. This day 
open our minds to Thy truth and our hearts to Thy love. Thy 
Providence has directed the good fortunes of our country. Do 
Thou enable us to ever honor her principles and ideals. May 
our best dreams for her present and future greatness be 
realized and let Thy saving health be known among all nations. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take the deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 13040) from the 
Speaker's table, disagree to the Senate amendments and ask 
for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the deficiency 
appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments and 
agree to a conference. The Clerk will report the bill by 
title. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 


*An act (CH. R. 18040) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
; and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 80, 1927, and for other 
purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the conferees, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MappreN, Mr. ANTHONY, and Mr. Byrns. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 4001. An act to relieve persons in the military and 
naval services of the United States during the war emergency 
period from claims for overpayment at that time not involving 
fraud; 

H.R. 4119. An act for the relief of Edward R. Ledwell; 

H. R. 8903. An act to authorize the sale and disposition of 
the abandoned tract or tracts of lands formerly used as a life- 
saving station in Florida, and for other purposes ; 

Hi. R. 10052. An act to authorize the sale of the Mesa Target 
Range, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 10661. An act to amend the immigration act of 1924; 

H. R. 11208. An act to amend subsection (¢) and (0) of see- 
tion 18 of an act entitled “An act for the reorganization and 
improvement of the Foreign Service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 24, 1924; and 

H. R. 13040. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending Jnne 
30, 1926, and prior fiseal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending June 80, 1926, and June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 534. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Benjamin S. McHenry; 

H. R. 658. An act for the relief of Harry Coventry: 

H. R. 816. An act for the relief of W. F. Morgareidge; 

H. R. 821. An act for the relief of Lewis Williams, formerly 
collector of internal revenue for the State of Idaho; 

H. R. 949. An act for the relief of John H. Cowley; 

H. R. 1136. An act for the relief of Richard Weatherston; 

H. R. 1565. An act for the relief of Pirtle Handley; 

H. R. 1580. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
| to sell and patent to David A. Vincent certain lands in Okla- 
homa ; 

H. R. 1718. An act for the relief of Harold Holst; 

H. R. 1952. An act for the relief of T. Arthur Moore; 

H. R. 2136. An act for the relief of Lieut. Frederick C. 
Matthews; 

H. R. 2254. An act for the relief of Howard A. Mount; 
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Hi. R. 3142. An act for the relief of Benito Viscaina and Maria 
Viscaina ; 

Hi. R. 3448. An act for the relief of John Solen; 

H. R. 3454. An act for the relief of certain Indian policemen 
in the Territory of Alaska; 

H. R. 3592. An act for the relief of Johanna B. Weinberg; 

H. R. 8763. An act to prevent delay in the promotion of officers 
of the Navy and Marine Corps; 

Hl. R. 4252. An act for the rellef of Thomas H. Burgess; 

HH. R. 4323. An act for the relief of the Nebraska Buick Co.; 

Hi. R. 4414. An act for the relief of Archie Eggleston, an 
Indian of the former Isabella Reservation, Mich. ; 

ii. h. 4664. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Bagshaw; 

Hi. R. 4842. An act for the relief of F. G. Alderete; 

Ii. R. 5063. An act for the relief of P. H. Donlon; 

H.R. 5228. An act to authorize disbursing officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to designate deputies ; 

Ii. R. 5441. An act for the relief of Geraldine Kester; 

H.R. 5786. An act for the relief of Rachel Thomas, widow of 
William Thomas, deceased; 

If. R. 6008. An act for the relief of Charles B. Beck; 

If. R. GOSO. An act for the relief of J. M. Hedrick; 

If. R. 6226. An act for the relief of Edward N. Moore; 

H. R. 6267, An act for the relief of Joseph F. MacKnight; 

Il. R. 6728. An act to regulate in the District of Columbia the 
traffic in, sale, and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and other 
containers of milk and cream, to prevent fraud and deception, 
and for other purposes ; 

H.R. 6921, An act to correct the military record of James 
Perry Whitlow; — 

li. R. 7016. An act for the relief of Hensler Bros. ; 

H. R. 7027. An act for the relief of J. B. Elliott; . 

Ii. R. 7104. An act to quiet title and possession with respect 
to certain lands in Baldwin County, Ala. ; 

H.R. 7370. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the sale of burnt timber on the public domain,” approved 
March 4, 1913; 

H.R. 7371. An act to define trespass on coal land of the 
United States and to provide a penalty therefor ; 

Hi. R. 7395. An act for the relief of Emanuel Xulereb ; 

Hi. R. 7524. An act for the relief of Neil Mullane; 

H. R. 7582. An act to provide payment for services rendered 
in preparation for the international conference on traffic in 
habit-forming narcotic drugs; 

H. R. 7674. An act for the relief of Capt. H. Bert Knowles; 

Hi. R. 7942. An act for the relief of James E. Judge, sr.; 

HI. R. 8120. An act to create within the San Bernardino Na- 
tional Forest in Riverside County, Calif., a national game pre- 
serve under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to authorize an exchange of Government land for privately 
owned land within the area of said preserve ; 

Hi. R. 8331. An act for the relief of Folkert Coleman, of Port 
Huron, Mich., and Carey D. Ferguson, collector of customs and 
special disbursing agent for the Treasury Department at 
Detroit, Mich. ; 

H. R. 8592. An act to further amend section 125 of the na- 
tional defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended ; 

H. R. 9089. An act for the relief of Mabel Blanche Rockwell; 

H. R. 9135. An act for the relief of Natalie Summers; 

H.R. 9274. An act to release and quitclaim title of certain 
lands to Holyman Battle and his successors in interest ; 

H. R, 9496. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands reserved for park and other purposes 
in the town of Hennessey, Okla., to said town of Hennessey, 
Okla. ; 

Hl. R. 9687. An act to change the name of Dent Place NW., 
between Forty-fourth Street and Foxhall Road, to Greenwich 
Parkway ; 

H. R. 9967. An act authorizing an expenditure of $6,000 from 
the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians, of Minnesota, for 
the construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation ; 

H. R. 10020. An act for the relief of William Knabe ; 

H. R. 10109. An act for the relief of Virginia Strickland ; 

H. R. 10489. An act to perfect the homestead entry of John 
Hebnes; 

H., R. 10641. An act for the relief of Elias Field; 

H. R. 11060. An act to authorize the extension of the appli- 
eation of the act entitled “An act to authorize the reservation 
of public lands for country parks and community centers 
within reclamation projects, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 5, 1914; 

H. R. 11094. An act for the relief of Capt. F. J. Baker and 
Capt. George W. Rees, United States Army ; 

H.R. 11123. An act to establish a term of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
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H. R. 11329. An act for the rellef of certain counties in the 
States of Oregon and Washington within whose boundaries the 
revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands are 
located ; 

H.R. 11716. An act granting to Northern Paper Mills cer- 
tain islands in the Menomonee River; and 

Il. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution for the relief of R. S. How- 


ard Co, 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

8. 1472. An act to provide for the establishment of a dairy- 
ing and livestock experiment station at Mandan, N. Dak.; 

8.1517. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa County, Va., the 
insurance due on account of the policy held by Harold Rogis; 

8.1748. An act for the relief of the estate of George B. 
Spearin, deceased; 

S$. 1752. An act for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.) ; 

8.2301. An act authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims; 

S$. 2855. An act for the relief of Cyrus S. Andrews; 

8.2878. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
lease to the county of Custer, State of Montana, a tract of 
land in the United States Department of Agriculture Range 
Livestock Experiment Station, in the State of Montana, for the 
removal of gravel; 

S$. 3363. An act for the relief of Blanche E. Little, indi- 
vidually and as assignee of Alice T. Johnson and Andrew W. 
Little ; 

$. 38444, An act to amend the act of February 11, 1925, en- 
titled “An act to provide fees to be charged by clerks of the dis- 
trict courts of the United States”; 

H. R. 18040. An act making appropriations to supply defici- 
ences in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 
80, 1927, and for other purposes ; 

§8. 3638. An act for the relief of Walter W. Johnston; 

S$. 3701. An act for the relief of David McD. Shearer; 

S. 3878. An act to give war-time rank to certain officers on 
the retired list of the Army ; 

§$. 3918. An act for the relief of Robert R. Bradford; 

S$. 3963. An act to provide for the protection, development, 
and utilization of the public lands in Alaska by establishing an 
adequate system for grazing livestock thereon ; 

S. 4132. An act to amend section 1 of the act of June 7, 1924, 
entitled “An act for the relief of settlers and town-site occu- 
pants of certain lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion, in Nevada, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4142. An act to authorize the leasing of irrigable unallotted 
land on Indian reservations ; 

§. 4153. An act to provide for enlarging and relocating the 
United States Botanic Garden, and for other purposes; 

8.4178. An act for the relief of Charles H, Send; 

S. 4275. An act for the relief of Juan Anorbe ; 

S. 4276. An act for the relief of Charles C. J. Wirz; 

§. 4277. An act for the relief of Rudolph Ponevacs; 

8. 4278. An act for the relief of Frank Guelfi; 

S. 4287. An act amending section 3 of the act approved Jan- 
uary 12, 1923, entitled “An act to distribute the commissioned 
line and engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, and for 
other purposes ” ; 

S. 4305. An act to authorize the sale, under provisions of the 
act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War De- 
partment real property ; 

S. 4841. An act to amend section 26 of an act approved April 
21, 1904, entitled “An act making appropriations for the cur- 
rent and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes ” ; 

$8. 4893. An act to authorize the construction of a nurses’ 
home for the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum ; . 

S$. 4408. An act to authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women employed in the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia to attend the annual convention of 
the American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927 ; 

8. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to amend subdivision A of sec- 
tion 4 of the immigration act of 1924; 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to authorize the maintenance of 
drift fences on the public lands; and 

S. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution respecting separation of em- 
ployees from the classified civil service. 
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RAILROAD LAND-GRANT SUBSIDIES | 
Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 


tend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of subsidies, 
showing the appropriations to public lands, for wagon roads, for 
and to States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Missouri? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, granted June 29 and July 2, I desire to supplement | 
e remarks made by me in debate May 20, 1926. At that time, 
in supporting farm relief legislation, [ called attention to the 
fact that the granting of subsidies had become a fixed policy of 
the Federal Government, and that in the last century humdreds | 
of millions of acres of our public domain had been granted for 
subsidy purposes. I called your attention to the fact that in the | 

early part of the nineteenth century Congress adopted a policy 
of granting large areas of our public domain to the several 
States as subsidies for internal improvements, construction of 
public buildings, eleemosynary institutions, educational insti- 
tutions, and other purely local purposes, which policy has con- 
tinued to the present time, and umder which 202,391,760 acres 
of our public domain were granted as subsidies to the various 
States for purely local purposes or for the development of 
some particular industry or vocational group. In my former | 
address I stated in detail the purposes for which these grants 
were made. 

I now desire to show from official records the extent to which 
each State has participated in these land-grant subsidies and 
the purposes for which these grants were made. To this end I 
submit the following table compiled from the records of the 
General Land Office, showing— 


rivers, 


th 


Lands granted to States and Territories for divers and sundry purposes 




















a ; ° Amount Total by 
State or Territory and purpose of grant granted States 
Alabama: Acres Acres 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. .__- 25, 000. 00 
Industrial School for Girls. -................... 25, 000. 00 
Domaiery Gr GREE... cocacsaccantioncicncnt } 46, 080. 00 
Internal improvements, including river and 
thd le he hdc cc ctubsscbeieceke 500, 000. 00 
Agric ultural college scrip.................<---- 240, 000. 00 
Common schools, section 16................-.-- 911, 627.00 
Salt Springs and contiguous lands___..........- 23, 040. 00 
Ce Or ENED s 6 sa sc quccacsoncsusucessaded 1, 620. 00 
ES cnnk 60k Aeokehe tnd eneuaneke 46, 080. 00 
Searcy hospital for colored insane... -.........- 181.41 
Risk eras eh nduinttindimetidtenabatts 418, 673. 61 
Swamp-land indemnit-: Ea 20, 920. 08 
2, 258, 222.10 | 
Alaska Territory: 
Common schools, sections 16 and 36 reserved 
(estimated) -.........-. 21, 009, 209. 00 
Agricultural college and sc hool of mines, certain 
sections 33 reserved (estimated) .............-| 336, 000. 00 
——| 21,345, 209. 00 
Arizona: 
20 th a anease cpieiemmnaineruanennuatil 246, 080. 00 
PUiis WINS 5 icons Sawenwncecenckwesveou 100, 000. 00 
PR nd th cb Ckdwnna seunwrewendademaintl 100, 000. 00 
RID Ca ah tannee op cowwurevensuwrorun 100, 000. 00 
Deaf, dumb, and blind asylum. aunaahpatenstancentaiite 100, 000. 00 
oy) 8 ee rea 50, 000. 00 
Normal schools - - wa cataiinniaminantatelend 200, 600. 00 
Charitable, penal, ete... erential 100, 000. 00 
Agricultural and mechanical colleges. -..------- 150, 000. 00 
eee eee 150, 000. 00 
Military institutes 100, 000. 00 


Payment of bonds issued to M: rricopa, , Pima, 
Yavapai, and Coconino Counties | 


Common schools, sections 2 and 32, 16 and 36-__| 


1, 000, 000. 00 
8, 093, 156. 00 





a ———-| 10, 489, 236. 00 | 
Arkansas: 

Internal improvementts.................-.-....- 500, 000. 00 

po, PRE CUR ee Seen s 46, 080. 00 

Publis DUM ob 6 4 0 nn titencccwssadavcdanena 10, 600. 00 

Agricultural college scrip..................---.. 150, 000. 00 


Common schools, section 16..........-..-....-- 
Salt springs and contiguous lands 
Swamp 


9, 372, 993. 37 
California: 


Internal improvements................-...-.---. 
Ei i te 
Public buildings es aati aac 
Agricultural and mechanical colleges - - 
Common schools, sections 16 and 36............ 
Swamp. -....... Suinaih Ke odaentaeveithiiibacedhbec'dd 


$255 
eRS52 


g 





§, 423, 629. 18 
Colorado: 


Internal improvements_ 
University 







PENS... I= <decaneastnanpapececey 
Agricultural college. --...............-.... 
Common schools, sections 16 and 36_...... 
Salt springs and contiguous lands 
State agricultural college 


SE525 
g2283288 


2 
e 


~p2ssess 


ae 


4, 433, 378. 00 
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Lands granted to States and Territories, etc.—Continued 
Rinks co Wasnt’ and ee Amount Total by 
State or Territory and purpo { grant granted States 
Acres Acres 
Connecticut: Agricultural college scrip..........- 180, 000. 00 
—- - 180, 000. 00 
|} Delaware: Agricultural college scrip 90, 000. 00 
| ] lor ida 
internal improvements_._. — 500, 000. 00 
Seminaries of learning 92, 160. 00 
Seat of government = se ‘ 5, 120. 00 
Agricultural college serip i 90, 000. GO 
( ommon schools, section 16 ake > 75, 7.00 
Swamp 20, 208, 924. 63 
Swamp-land inde munity 04, 782. 80 
= —— 21, 966, 204. 73 
— ria: Agricultural college scrip - - ne 4 270, 000. 00 
laho 
Lava Hot Springs............. 187.30 
i 46, 080. 00 
NI 50, 000. 00 
Agricultural college. ......... 90, 000. 00 | 
PN ac anckimemnacantéanuention 50, 000. 00 | 
Public buildings : 32, 000. 00 | 
MN i x 50, 000.00 | 
Educational, charitable, etc 150, 000. 00 | 
Normal schools : s 100, 000. 00 
Scie ntific schools - et eee 100, 000. 00 
Common schools, sections aan... 2, 963, 608. 00 
a - 3, 631, 965. 30 
| ionis: | 
Internal improvements, including canals. .___.- 533, 368. 24 
Seminary of learning........_______ me 46, 080. 00 
Seat of government aad aaa 2, 560. 00 
Agricultural college serip.._.........--. | 480, 000. 00 | 
Common seneeis, Section 16. .............<<.-«- 996, 320. 00 | 
Salt springs and contiguous lands__-_-..___. 121, 029. 00 | 
Sw iit a tinhiie diate mnidaiccenqnequsrétuiuinn 1, 457, 399. 20 
Swamp-land indemnity - eicliaintiiainlaha attitude 2, 309. 07 
; ———— +! 3, 639, 065. 51 
Indiana: | 
Internal ap je ements (canals and roads)-_.._.. 1, 916, 804. 56 
Oe 46, 080. 00 | 
AE TEE LE EET ENR 2, 560. 00 | 
Agricultural college scrip... ................-.-.-. 390, 000. 00 | 
Common schools, section 16... ...____- ead 668, 578. 00 | 
Salt springs and contiguous alias 23, 040. 00 | 
Swi aio cp aietintiiengnndcmdnatimgueesaenned 1, 254, 310. 73 | 
Swamp-land indemnity...................___- 4, 880. 20 
— ——-—— 4, 306, 253. 49 
Iowa: | 
Internal  ~ \ntamvememmenes ianapenen ‘ 500, 000. 00 
WD cainndhanivoanenseceyeeab panels 46, 080. 00 | 
elas 3, 200. 00 | 
Agric ultural co! a ca Saunas 240, 000. 00 
Common schools, seetion 16. ata 988, 196. 00 | 
Salt springs and contiguous lands... -_..._.._-- 46, 080. 00 | 
Swamp. - See eS ae ere 874, 112. 63 | 
Swamp-land indemnity._---_----------- 321, 976. 98 | 
———_—__—_———+ 3, 019, 645. 61 
Kansas: 
Internal improvements.................---..- 500, 000. 00 
EN thd Ei nie snndieenndeddenicnmiinnn 46, 080.00 | 
Public buildings_. innthieensidhinimaiipitenniueiteiglh 6, 400. 00 | 
Agricultural college - iid dikeintiisphabaiaitinnte J 90, 000. 00 
a. octet diesen lin cerinnttues ailnscitacedpi dia 7, 682. 00 | 
Common schools, seetions 16 and 36.......-- 2, 907, 520. 00 
Salt springs and contiguous lands - - - 46, 080. 00 
GOERS POOR WR: ceirciicccecccccccensccesecesecos< 3, 021. 1. 20 
— ---| 3, 606, 783. 20 
Kentucky: 
Deaf and dumb asylum .............-....---- 22, 50K. 65 
Agricultural college scrip. ..............-..-..--- 330, 000. 00 
-— 352, 508. 65 


Louisiana: 


Internal improvements 500, 000. 00 





GORGE GF ine occ cccccccccseccusce 46, 080 00 
Agricultural college scrip-..........-.-....- 210, 000. 00 
Common schools, section 16... --. 807, 271. 00 
I 6. 5 eeecrtn eet niche beneneb ems ...| 9,397, 077.93 
Swamp-l: ind indemnity al asada ie elie 82, 630. o7 
— —| 10,993,059. 90 
Maine: Agricultural college scrip.............- bees aioe Sow 5 | 210, 000. 00 
Maryland: Agricultural college scrip Babee Loe oe 210, 000. 00 
Massachusetts: Agricultural college serip.........- Bee vases 360, 000. 00 
| Michigan 
ROTTED SUT rnc wes cen cccccccccanpasas 500, 000. 00 
University -_- eeecnnccosese=e 46, 080.00 | 
Public buildings - pasonipenee 3, 200. 00 
Agricultural college - Ssinani edna 240, 000. 00 | 
Common schools, section 7 NE id 1, 021, 847. 00 
Salt springs and contiguous lands -.._.....- 46, 080. 00 
Swamp. -- Scasacescsoncces §, 655, 922. 33 | 
Swarpp-land indemnity 24, 088. 69 | 
CORR nnn ccanennasqecccesanecesascccce 1, 250, 235. 85 | 
| Minnesota: = | eo 
Internal improvements... ....................-| 500, 000. 00 
a canal 92, 160. 00 | 
Publie buildings... __- ee es One ee aes 6, 400. 00 
Agricultural co foo siekled Serene an tnansinaneamened } 120, 000. 00 | 
Experimental forestry....................-. | 20, 000. 00 | 
Public park all ate aaeteareiniitn ianaaaeasli miami 8, 392. 51 | 
Common schools, sections 16 and 36..______- 2, 874. 951. 00 
Salt springs and contiguous lands. -......._____! 46, 080. 00 | 
See ase | 4,663, 007.10 | 
—_—____}  § 390, 900.61 
Mississippt: 
Internal cagferepemia.... -—--—. abe ese 500, 000. 00 | 
Seminary of learning._..................--- #2 69, 120. 00 | 
EE LIT } 1, 253. 16 | 
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Btate or Territory and purpose of grant 











Amount 















granted 
saa — oe 
M ississippi—Continued | Acres 
Agricultural college scrip | 210. 000. 00 
Common schools, section 16 | 824, 213. 00 
Swamp saneccecey “See 
Swamp-land indemnity. ccm | 56, 781. 76 
Missouri 
internal improvements es | AO), 090. 00 
1 learning : } 46,040.00 
eat of government 2,590.00 
Agricultural college i | 339, 000. 00 
Common schools, section 16 1, 221, 813. 00 
Salt springs and contiguous lands 15, O80. 00 
Swamp | 3, 346, 9396. O1 
Swamp-land indemnity ; 7 81, 016. 60 
| 
Montana | 
University / iam 46, 080. 00 
Agricultural college 2 140, 990. 00 | 
Publie buildings pda ‘ | 82, 0900. 00 
Deaf and dumb asylum ; ; i), 000. 00 
Reform school ‘ ; ia ; 59, 000. 00 
School of mil ssstaindy 109, 090. 00 
Normal schools inti 100, 000, 00 
Militia camp (40.00 
Observatory for university 480. 00 
Biolovical station 160. 00 | 
Common schools, sections 16 and 36 oa 5, 108, 258. 00 
Fort Assiuiboine, for educational institutions 2, 000. 00 | 
Nebrash | 
Penitentiary ‘ 32, 000. 00 
Internal improvements 500, 000. 00 
University Sate 46, O80. 00 | 
Public buildings inadentediees | 12, 800, 00 
Agricultural college : al 90, 000 00 
Common schools, sections 16 and 36 c 2, 730, YL. 00 | 
Salt springs and contiguous land eae 46, 000. 00 | 
Dry-land agricultural experiments __ .- 800. 00 | 
anviiedaiddibie’ 
Nevada 
Internal improvements... .................. 500, 000. 00 
University : et : 2 46, ONO. 00 | 
Penitentiary psiaednae 12, 800. 00 | 
Public buildings spin jonccscaal 12, 800, 00 
Mining and mechanic art ¥0, 000. 00 
Common schools, sections 16 and 36 and lieu 
I OR eee 2, 061, 967. 00 
New Hampshire: Agricultural college scrip. -- =< ---] 
New Jersey: Agricultural college serip_. — combo 
New Mexico (act June 21, 1898): 
CHE CUO ered oid ductint aie chines chen adee cane 111, 080. 00 
Saline land (university) sa gnbaseeccacaet 1, 622. 86 
Agricultural college bibs Ree 100, 000, 00 
Improver ent of Rio Gri ande- eehashtbedewaa 100, 009. 00 
Penitentiary — Oe eae 50, 000. 00 
Public buildings ime 32, 000. 00 
Insane asylum scicialidbigam. de 50, 000. 00 
Deaf and dumb asylum_..........._-- 50, 009. 00 
Reform school SEPT SS 50, 000, 00 
ess ee 100, 000, 00 
School of mines cla Ek eee ee | 50, 000. 00 
NG CUI IUE  odeiice ncidiactnnatdbsbadinnn corel 50, 000, 00 
Ky Servoirs i ee fo eae cnemeeds 500, 000. 00 
Miners’ hospital _ i ce eo RB ae | 59, 000. 00 
Military institute ciate oN 50, 000, 00 
Common schools, sections 16 NOE accneaicens os 4, 355, 662. 00 
New Mexico (act June = 1910): 
University paakatenadtaedin niiiitiieaacnae 200, 000. 00 
a 100, 000. 00 
IN Ns Sisal Slelincp evil aon ptoacese te 100, 000. 00 
PUN sin ad a tubtncnbieuetecenmembwnana sen 100, 000. 00 
Deaf, dumb, and blind asylums......-.----.-_- 100, 000. 00 
Miners’ hospitals........... acacia einai 50, 000. 00 
SS SS 200, 000. 00 
Charitable, penal, and reformatory ee amal 100, 000. 00 
Agricultural and mechanical colleges. .......... 150, 000. 00 
School of mines ca iehasd laste peieien eceepetaiaed 159, 000. 00 
Ee ae ee 100, 000. 00 





Payment of bonds issued by Grant and Santa 
REE ree 
Common schools, sections 2and 32___......___- 


New York: Agricultural college scrip...............]..-...... 

North Carolina: Agricultural college script.........)......... 

North Dakota: 
IIIT ins. deeeideerieatennninbindieind maori endeaaal 
cnn ccnnthtiteeneanenbehuaah 
cn nnn initiate ainenaeitie’ 
Educational, charitable, ete. ................... 
SOGEE GS GeD REFONER..... cvccccaccconccoscsene 
SII, 20 i ceenininnee pniginnncmnaianilll 
School of mines . 
Normal school - 
Common schools, sections 16 and 36. 


Peses snes 


> 
§ 






Ohio: 
Internal improvements (canals and roads)_..... 019, 071. 98 
Seminaries of learning......................... 69, 120. 00 
Agricultural college scrip. .........-.-.-.2...0. 630, 000. 00 
Common schools, section 16___- 724, 266. 00 
Salt springs and contiguous lands - 24, 216. 00 
Swamp...... wiatischistbakdepisidlaln 26, 251. 95 





$5S555552 
g2s2s2238 
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Landa granted to States and Territories, etc. 


Total by 
States 


Acres 


4, 948, 428. 26 


5, 574, 485. 70 


5, 869, 618. 00 


8, 458, 711. 00 


2, 723, 647. 00 
150, 000. 00 
210, 000. 00 


5, 700, 364. 86 


383 
238 
228 


3, 163, 476. 00 


2, 492, 925. 93 
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_Lends granted to States and Territories, etc.- 


Common schools, sections 16 and 36 


JULY 2 


Continued 


00 


| 
State or Territory and purpose of grant | Amount 
| | 
Oklahoma: | Acres | 
PS 2S oF ete oe a 300, 000, 00 | 
Oklahoma University_._................--- noel 250, 060. 00 | 
University Preparatory School__............... | 150, 000, 00 | 
ri ultural and Mechanical College _. | 250, 000, 00 | 
Colored Agricultural and Normal U niversity. bel 100, 000, 00 | 
Common schools, sections 16 and 36___- bac t 1,375, 000. 00 | 
Certain sections 13 and 33 .....-...eccccceccccce | 669, 000. 00 | 
a lh Shi RE IR ie a 1, 760. 25 | 
re = 
Oregon: | 
Internal improvements.....................-..-- 500, G00. 00 
University cae Cen Cee eae, SOS ST ee 46, 080.90 
Patines 2. = 55 032s icc | f, 400, 00 
I BR in thos cin. otis sbnleanesondece | 90, 000, 09 
Common schools, sections 16 and 36 + oe 3, 3%), 300. 00 
Salt springs and contiguous lands. —._._.__._- al 46, O80, 00 | 
Publie park (area not yet determined) ______._- Sci cect 
Be nnckhidoctslinr stnkusebdtidtinimsnatieenewen | 264, 212. 66 
Pennsylvania: Agricultural college scrip__..........|--..--.---------| 
Rhode Island: Agricultural college scrip_.........- A 5 i database coat 
South Carolina: Agricultural college serip.........- at sdisteicaadianaied 
South Dakota: 
University. hk. te ue aipiteekobide Ae 86, 00. 00 
Aprhoritrarel Colle i id occ. cnnctcncdsccusecses 160, 000. 00 | 
I a ce ed $2, 000. 0K 
—s ational and charitable................. : 170, 600. 00 
Or Oi GUD GU MIEN .... no ccccwaccccccncecss 40, 000. 00 | 
a I isal + cnbveieriit: hes binds nsencets 40, 000. 00 
I ee 40, 000. 00 
Sf PO Eee eee ee ee 80, 000. 00 
Missionary work » Sh2O. 26 ue. teak 160, 00 
Military camp SOO «oc ciathaaBunsbonsians<d dat 640. 00 
Insane asylum | 640. 00 | 


2, 733, O84. 


Tennessee: Agricultural college scrip - -. 
Texas: Agricultural college scrip-_----- 





Utah: 
ey 3... AOuaueh. a ckaenccteelinesecs 156, 080. 00 
DERIEEE COB ibccnncacccnccccccocsececs 200, 060. 00 
Public buildings ee eee a at ia 6A, 000, 60 | 
TS 3 dscnkndwankpandhha dubenecoendeas 100, 000. GO 
Deaf and dumb asylum Suitbanetidabieunadanws : 100, 000. 00 | 
POIOEUE CORNED ithe dhinendsnencovetdindebhdacss 100, 000, OO 
ee Oe GON ad Oe, on. ccc inannnncapnayneteses 100, 000, 00 
UND GUI nt Oh. acnden cemactitanieecweewe 100, G00, 00 
ND SIGNI csi tntiashsstabtencmmbieutanduall 100, 000. 00 
Re BOL VGITS -. - i sinisintide--anncesnnecenecsonenees 509, 000. 00 
Miners’ he ospital - - . eieaed 50, 000. 00 
Common schools, sections 2 2, 16, 32, and 36.....- 5, 844, 196, 0 

Vermont: Agricultural college serip._....... nthe int icecdaes sienna | 

Virginia: Agricultural college scrip............-.---|.-.cceee--cceee 


Washington: 






















———___. 


Total by 
States 


Acres 


8, 095, 760, 25 


4, 352, 132. 66 
780, 000. 00 
120, 000. 00 
150, 000, 00 


3, 432, 604. 00 
300, 000. 00 
180, 000. 00 


7, 414, 276. 00 
150, 000. 00 
300, 000. 00 





RI VE 2. LB BE Be donne chnaeakiat teins dmameiee 45, 080. 00 
Agricultural college.....-.........-. aia ae 90, 000, 00 
EE icealnbersteltcaads witiid.snmaed'e ad 132, 000, 00 
Educational and charitable. ..................- 200, 000. 00 
IGERIOE SEIOER.... 6 cinuln oncsusnistidatmanscetaliets ch 100, 000, 00 
ey ee, a ae 100, G00. 00 
Common schools, sec tions 16 ond OB. on cksus 2, 376, 391. 00 

— me 3, 044, 471. 00 

West Virginia: Agricultural college scrip_.........-|............--.- 150, 000. 00 

Wisconsin: 
a a I i | 338, 626. 97 
PRU OER TEU Gais i ooo edeninncencnccsacesnvcs 683, 722. 43 
Internal impro VeMERtS...... <u... ncncsnccccncass 500, 600, 00 
I oll OM ORs 0 oi hee cedieennnenwen 92, 160. 00 
US DU aS oo oc dknnncanenccnncan = eked 6, 400. 00 
DICT GIR i doo cc tin innkdtnnpivancadnn 240, 000. 00 
POUT 6 i tOR dik, ~ ic ociemtinntstinantiadiunmsiel 20, 000. 00 
Common schools, section 16.-.....-.----------- 982, 329. 00 
CODD... 0: ct HOC AL cccctinnnnnnaccednaeds 3, 251, 683. 94 
Swamp-land indemnity........................ 105, 047. 99 
6, 219, 970. 33 
Wyoming: 

ils etn nds cboccnamencannqvaiteiinede 46, 080. 00 
Agricultural college 90, 000. 00 
Ra cnamommemansenndes 107, 000. 00 
ID sian a tte aioe eas teiainmn amet 30, 000. 00 
EE eee 30, 000. 00 
Educational, penal, etc......................... 290, 000. 00 
Deaf and dumb asylum. .-_....................- 30, 000. 00 
|e he. eee, 30, 000. 00 
ne RG wn nd dinieneinareansannaad 5, 480. 00 
BG TUR. | iis dike a vemiedtaedannanencenitiatiel 10, 000. 00 
Common schools, sections 16 and 36__.......... 3, 470, 009. 00 

4, 138, 569. 00 

Grand tetas vscicksbotccuce sidibeaenee anesnnnlesbniiammanee «--| 202, 391, 760. 51 





In my remarks in debate on May 20, I called your attention 


to the following facts: 


(a) Between February 28, 1823, and March 3, 1869, Con- 
gress enacted 14 measures donating 3,239,268 acres of public 
lands to the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Oregon to encourage the building of wagon roads. 

(b) Between March 2, 1827, and July 3, 1866, Congress 
enacted 23 measures donating 4,597,668 acres of land to the 
States of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan to 


encourage the building of canals. 
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May 23, 1828, and July 12, 1862, Congress 
granted 2,245,252 acres of land to the States of Alabama, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa to encourage the improvement of rivers. 

(d) Between September 20, 1850, and March 8, 1871, Con- 
gress passed 83 acts under which the railroads received as a 
bounty or subsidy approximately 286,000,000 acres of public lands, 
Some of these lands were granted by Congress to the States 
then donated by the States to the railroads, while the 
proportion of the grants were made by Congress direct 
to the railroad corporations. As some of the grants were 
ambiguous and were forfeited, the exact acreage of public 
lands donated to the railroads as subsidies is difficult of 
ascertainment, 

(e) Of these 83 land grants 40 of them were enacted under 
Democratic administrations and 48 under Republican adminis- 
trations. In area, however, the grants made under Repub- 
lican administrations far exceeded those under Democratic 
administrations. However, neither party can consistently 
charge the other party with the responsibility of squandering 
our public domain, as both Republicans and Democrats are 


1926 


(c) Between 


and 


large 
LUE 


“tarred with the same stick” and guilty of granting enormous | 


subsidies of public lands to railroads. 
The most outrageous rape of our public domain was perpe- 


trated during and following the great Civil War, when almost | 


countless millions of acres of public lands were granted by 
Congress as subsidies to the Pacific railroads, principally for 
the construction of railroads between the Missouri River and 
the Pacifle Ocean. 


This spoliation of our national domain was accomplished | 


under a succession of Republican national administrations. 
Indeed, ‘the platform of the first Republican National Con- 
vention held in Philadelphia in 1856 contained a plank favor- 


ing granting a subsidy to the Pacific railroads, and the 
Stevens, Howards, Blaines, Mortons, Shermans, and their party 


associates recklessly and unblushingly dissipated our public 
domain, and Jay Cooke and his Wall Street associates hilari- 
ously accepted the loot, 

If all the railroad land grants had been consummated, our 
public domain would have been reduced by approximately 280,- 
000,000 acres, or What is equivalent to 437,000 square miles— 


au area four times the size of England, Ireland, Scotland, and | 


Wales combined; one and two-thirds the size of Texas; ten 
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under an agreement that the lands were to be donated by the 
States to the railroads. This plan was afterwards abandoned 
and the grants made by the Federal Government directly to the 
railroad corporations. 1 believe the Members of this House 
will be interested in a statement showing the extent to which 
our public domain has been despoiled by grants in the nature 
of subsidies to railroads. The following table covers “ State 
grants” and “corporation grants.” “State grants” includes 
lands granted by act of Congress to the States and by the 
States to the railroads. ‘“ Corporation grants” includes lands 
donated by act of Congress directly to the railroad corporations. 


Lands patented or certified under concessions by act of Congress to 
States and corporations for railroad purposes from the year 1850 to 
June 30, 1925 

STATE GRANTS 

Illinois : Acres 
Ne cas casita eal ia eaaiaainie a 

Mississippi : 

eee | ee 737, 130. 29 
Vicksburg & Meridian anal 199, 101. 51 
Gulf & Ship Island........-.. i ss 139, 113. 32 
IEEE tecetithacigdcagandaanaemmiannand Ms is 1, O75, 345. 12 

Alabama ;: 

Mobile & Ohio. ini} womens esutiena = 419,528. 44 
Alabama & Florida 7 ‘ 9%, 022. 84 
Selma, Rome & Dalton — ‘ ae 4593, 555. 82 
Coosa & Tennessee. cousin a 67, 784. 06 
Mohile & Girard jibind 302, 181.16 
Alabama & Chattanooga : a ; 654, 0008 12 
South & North Alabama_ i... _- aie é $45, 478. 47 

‘Total itanhall solidi hal sinc ensilebia steely pcluaddsdiablaalascduhidiy ——--. 2, 746, 560. 91 

Florida : 

Florida Central & Peninsular a aastaaseaibiomoanal i 742, 307. 43 
Florida & Alabama satihed 166, 91. OS 
Pensacola & Georgia _ ion _ 1, 279, 240. Tu 


Piorida, Atlantic & Gulf Central___---- 


times as large as Virginia; and six times as large as all of the | 


six New England States. 
these land grants: 


I mentioned a few of the larger of 


Acres | Acres 
18, 000, O60 | fouthern Pacific____.. 9, 520, 000 
12, 600, 000 | Northern Pacifie__... 47, 000, 000 

6, 000, 000 | St. Paul & Pacifie__ 4, 723, 000 
11, 000, 000 | Atlantic & Pacific 42, 000, 000 


Texas Pacifie 
Union Pacific........ 
Kansas Pacific... 
Central Pacific... — 

In the interest of accuracy, I will say that some of these 
grants represent the aggregate of numerous smaller grants to 
separate or subsidiary corporations that were afterwards ab- 
sorbed or consolidated into the eight larger railway systems 
mentioned above. 

So seemingly indifferent and wasteful were those in charge 
of our Federal Government that millions of acres of our public 
domain were recklessly granted to “ wildcat” corporations 
and irresponsible speculators, without capital to construct the 


proposed railroads; and being unable to comply with the terms | 


of the grants these lands fortunately reverted to the Govern- 
ment. If all the donees had met all the requirements of the 
Government, and if all of the grants had been consummated, I 
am quite confident the subsidies would have amounted to ap- 
proximately 280,000,000 acres. During the first administra- 
tion of President Cleveland, as a result of his vigorous action 
and defense of the public interests, 83,158,990 acres of these 
land grants were recovered by the United States Government 
and restored to our public domain because of the failure of the 
railroads to comply with the law and meet the conditions under 
which the grants were made. The railroads had not complied 
with their contracts, by reason of which, in law and equity, 
larger bodies of these lands had been forfeited to the Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding their default, the greedy railroads were 
claiming title to these lands and a number of Republican na- 
tional. administrations had taken no steps to declare a for- 
feiture or to recover these lands, but President Cleveland 
made an aggressive and successful fight to restore these lands 
to the public domain. If he had accomplished nothing else in 
the eight years during which he was President of the United 
States, this act alone would win for him the gratitude of a 
great Nation and entitle him to an honorable place in the 
history of mankind. 

In the beginning the railroads were subsidized by the Fed- 


eral Government granting to the States large areas of land! 
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I Sil inches aii ic teat aaa a ee edibtds ; 2, 217, 619. 3u 
Louisiana : 
| Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific santana iste 372, O82. BA 
| Arkansas 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern nunen <eliibiasiast |. Gy Sas Oo 
Little Rock & Fort Smith . 1, 052, OS2. 51 
Memphis & Little Kock. ~~ - a 184, 657 
| ew teh etic tlhe ih chil ten eb dated 2, 562, 321. 89 
| Missouri: 
Southwest branch of the Pacific road... - a tle 


Hannibal & St. Joseph 











St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern i 
Pcl idsascncsccubevennsticn Seiacaes iniiceiedaiale waa. .8, 887, 966. 17 
Iowa: 
Burlington & Missouri River __.._.-.-__-_- a 380, 990, 11 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. ews an $53, 214. 36 
| 161, 532. 81 
Cedar Rapids & Missouri River__...__..- Lien 922, 824. 85 
44, O22. 06 
| Dubuque & Sioux City_....._______ jaoueneain 96, 406. 74 
j Iowa Falls & Sioux City Sis bit hile ail 683, O57. 34 
| Des Moines Valley (river-improvement grant). - $40, 171. 36 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, formerly McGweegor 
& Missouri River sh akksme iid endl Sad Tmt 326, 216. 10 
Gloux City: @°S. Pattlso1 1. cci.n oo cinbiceianad ice i $22, 412. 81 
TEN hateeestet case hdl eneadiaianebizatmmenn camara . 4,929, $49. 44 
Michigan: 
| Port Huron & Lake Michigan__.......______ Gadteatn 27, 467. 44 
| Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw ____._________ — 743, 787. 58 
Bg Eon 852, 521.10 
go Ee we a aaeine 512, 932. 38 
Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon_____________ 305, 929. 59 
Gutenagun. @/ Muuie Mivew isi oo ec 34, 227. 08 
rd de ‘eqnet ON 36a nctcibadiritinbies th cieds 128, 201, 05 
Dn i I 518, 065. 3 
| OOS wh dibh celeb hk Sins cael Si 3, 133, 231. 58 
sss == ———— 
Wisconsin : 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha (formerly 
West Wisconsin) _._.--___ ei AILS ctteuind 814, 106. 71 
Wisconsin Railroad Farm Mortgage Land Co_____ 163, 159. 65 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha (formerly 
St. Croix & Lake Superior)_....-. 816, 487. 76 
ES Se a eee 471, 721.14 
eee 546, 446. 20 
po WM OR 838, 707. 69 
Se eee ileal tats 3, 650, 629. 15 
as ——_ = ———— 
Minnesota : 
| St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba (formerly first 
worsen, St. Paul OPN a a pk ie 
estern R. R. (succee y . Pau orthern 
Pacthe Whi Bw £O. he siitakiakd~ ditiibientind ELL 8, 265, 739. 7h 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba (formerly St. Vin- 
cent extensions of the St. Paul & Pacific)... 
Minnesota Central_.__...... diated aaincsin enamels 179, 734. 29 
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Minnesota—Continued Acres 
Winona @ &t. Pete?...caoccencon cee -ocesssdade 1, 680, 974. 92 
Se. Dank & Sheet Cle, ccudéincnntioummnbadees . ae 
St. Paul) & Duluth nieeaneedl 860, 983. 08 
Southern Minnesota, from a point on the Mississippi 
River to Houston w4x 
Fouthern Minnesota exte nsion (now ‘ Chicago, Mil- 546, 745. 44 
waukee & St. Paul)-—- emai nd teeing 
Mastioss & DGB Qcccc. cetsnnsusencsine sities 877, T76. 15 
Total . -- 8, 038, 572. 14 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, and Washing ston : 
St aul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, now Great 
Northern (main and bran h), a special act (Aug. 
f 1892, 27 Stat. L. 890) to provide for in- 
demnity for lands relinquished by the company. 
(Included in Minnesota grants above.) .....-................ 
Kansas 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston a a 249, 446. 13 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas ‘ ‘ sesteiseirinatiiestgalaiati 976, 598. 22 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe _--------------.. 2, 944, 788. 14 
Be. someon & Denver? Cy .nnccmeccencosonce nll 462, 938. 24 
ITED ali, sacs en carmen ebeeaies Sicanicinenpseieieniaeagilanescniiesltiaaliaaaaniaal 4, 633, 760. 73 
Grand total of grants from the United States to 
States, and from States to the railroads__.-_. _3t, 793, 08s. 76 
CORPORATION GRANTS 
(From United States direct to railroads) 
OO 11, 935, 121. 46 
Central Pacific aaa aa 7, 231, 782. 76 
Central Pacific (successor ‘by “consolidation with West- 
LEE 461, 191. 24 
Central Branch Union Pacific__-__-----.-.-------.-. 228, 120. 50 
Union Pacific (Kansas division) ........--._--------~ 6, 176, 383. 76 
Union Pacific (successor to Denver Pacific Railway Co.) -~ 821, 324. 15 
Burlington & Missourl River in Nebraska_____-_-~----. S, Ste 090. 77 
Sioux City & Pacific (now Missourl Valley Land Co.)- , 610. 95 


Northern Pacific _.—- eo ainendids 


9, 029; 964. 67 
Oregon Branch of Central Pacific “(California & 


IID ccshurcrcscnnstbiionitiniiadiaintndemniatatiaigicel 8, 188, 412. 33 
Oregon & C UNAIDS. oc necsdcsinsciccenesenninlacniacedeokdal aaddediaeie 2, 777, 591. 96 
Atlantic & Pacific (now Santa Fe Pacific) _..--------- 11, 133, 232. 11 
SRN NO GI FOI oo iccccctenseseninttceiininenntinniinn 4,511, 860. 66 
Southern Pacific (branch line) .....................- 2, 218, 139. 85 
Oregon Central sas heiadesdnsialiienaiads teh hina asa taaiateatci naan 128, 618. 13 
Bow Gated PatiRe. ncnniniimmtitiitindindinaidialsaaind 1, 001, 943. 40 


Grand total of grants direct from United States 
SO GREINNNES ccinnnstcudadidtddiineduecsthawe 93, 255, 338. 79 


—— — 





RECAPITULATION 


Total grants of public lands from the Federal Govern- 

ment to the States and then from the States to the 

railroads 87, 793, 083. 76 
Total grants of public lands by act “of Congress direct 

to railroads 


Grand Sota patented or certified to June 30, 
FICE a. ccrnicsinenennntedieseniatnaciananniiiiemmiianianialls 131, 048, 422. 55 


And this is not all, for every year additional lands are being 
certified or patented on account of these railroad grants. In 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1925, 455,675.04 acres were 
patented to the railroads under these old land grants. And 
this will continue probably for a generation. 

At the present time the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. claims 
that it is entitled. to 2,708,270.12 acres additional land under 
the grant of July 2, 1864, and 1,230,442.89 acres additional land 
under the grant of. May 31, 1870, or a total of 3,933,712.51 acres, 
in addition to the 39,029,964.67 acres heretofore received by said 
railroad company under the aforesaid grants. This pending 
claim for approximately 4,000,000 acres of land includes large 
areas of lands now in our national forest reserves and in 
Indian reservations, and also land now classified as mineral 
lands. Under House Joint Resolution 237 of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress a joint committee of the Senate and House is making 
a thorough and complete investigation of the land grants of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. and its successor, the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co., under the two acts of Congress to which 
I have referred. This committee has been actively functioning 
since March 18, 1925, and the exhaustive hearings by this com- 
mittee have not yet been concluded. The amount involved in 
this controversy is enormous. 

in this connection I call your attention to the grants of pub- 
lie lands, In the nature of subsidies, for the construction of 
wagon roads: 

Wagon roads land grants 
Acres 


From Lake Erle to Connecticut western reserve... a 80, 773. 54 
From Lake Michigan to Ohio River_.....-.....----.-. 170, 580, 24 
From Fort Wilkins, Copper Harbor, Mich., to Green 

Bay, Wis 802, 930. 96 
From Fort Wilkins, “Copper “Harbor, “Mich., ‘to Wisconsin 


Btete MMO .. occdcde nse dibh decide atin dle adie 221, 013. 35 
nme Central Military Co. (new California & Oregon 

Bane Co.) ..cacennsecu desde ctanssd. dele 875, 196, 55 
Corvallis and Yaquina Bay..-...----.-...-... 83, 716. 76 





het TQ y 
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Acres 
Willamette Valley and Cascade Mountain...........-.. 861, 511. 86 
INS $§6= sO WA eee Oeeineerr seamen 592, 907. 04 
0, a Ne ehedaeectaite enter cients tare 105, 240. 11 
Grand total for wagon roads_...............-- 3,2 93, 870. 41 


So it appears that between 1850 and June 30, 1925, the rail- 
road companies received in the form of subsidies from the 
United States Government 131,048,422.55 acres of land, and the 
wagon-road corporations in that same period received from 
the United States Government in the form of subsidies 3,293.- 
870.41 acres of public lands, or a total of 134,342,292.96 acres 
of land given as subsidies to the railroad corporations and 
wagon-road corporations. This is in addition to the millions 
of acres that were forfeited and restored to the public do- 
main, but it does not include the millions of acres that are 
still being demanded by the railroads on account of these 
land grants. 

In my remarks on May 20 I discussed the principle of sub- 
sidies and showed their concrete application in almost in- 
numerable instances in the legislative history of this Nation. 
I gave numerous instances of where the Federal Government 
had granted subsidies to other vocational groups, while deny- 
ing any and all forms of subsidies to the agricultural classes. 
In this extension of remarks it is not my purpose to restate 
these matters again in detail. In my other address, in dis- 
cussing Federal subsidies to rallroads, canals, wagon roads, 
and to the 48 States of the Union, I did not submit a detailed 
statement of the numerous land-grant subsidies. But the fore- 
going tables are official and authentic, and I have called them 
to your attention in order that you may be brought to,a reali- 
zation of the enormous extent to which our Federal Govern- 
ment has gone in granting subsidies, and to emphasize the fact 
that the provisions of the Haugen bill are not at variance with 
the well-recognized legislative policies of this Nation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and myself, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrert], and the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Tr.son] may be permitted to extend our 
remarks in the Recorp after the close of the Congress and up 
to the time of the last print of the Recorp. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Why not include me? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will include the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. OLpFIELD], the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], and 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], if they so desire. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] 
and himself, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett], the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trtson], the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ouprietp], the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN], and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] have 
leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp up to the last day 
of the print of the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.}] The Chair hears none. 


REVIEW OF APPROPRIATIONS, BUDGET ESTIMATES, AND OTHER GOY- 
ERNMENT FINANCES—SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the adjournment of the first 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress brought to a close another 
very successful period of cooperation between the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government on the problems of 
Government finance. Congress has functioned intelligently, 
courageously, and expeditiously on the four major subjects in 
this connection, namely: (1) The passage of the appropriation 
bills well inside the total of the Budget estimates submitted 
by the President; (2) the passage of the revenue act of 1926 
reducing income and other taxes and thereby greatly relieving 
the individual citizens and the industry of the Nation; (3) the 
completion of the ratification of debt settlements negotiated 
with all of our principal foreign debtors, except France; and 
(4) The holding to a minimum the enactment of legislation in- 
volving charges upon future revenue consistent with the natural 
growth and development of the country and fair consideration to 
those who are beneficiaries of the new laws. 

The estimates submitted by the President in the Budget in 
December last and from time to time during the session com- 
prise the fifth set submitted since the inauguration of the 
Budget system. The work of Congress in passing the appro- 
priation bills originating under these estimates has been fully 
up to the high standard which has prevailed in recently pre 
vious years, both as to expedition of passage of the bills and 
consideration of the merits of the questions involved. The 
House, at this session, set a new mark for timely consideration 
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of the bills since the installation of the Budget. The last of 
the nine regular annual bills was reported to the House by the 
Committee on Appropriations on March 17 and passed the 
House on April 7. The best previous record for a long session 
(Sixty-seventh Congress) brought the last bill into the House 
on April 8, and it was passed on April 19. 

The Committee on Appropriations has gone as thoroughly as 
possible into every item of appropriation proposed. The work 
of two of the subcommittees began before the session started 
so that the bills might be reported to the House on an orderly 
schedule. In the consideration of the nine regular annual bills 
and the two deficiency appropriation bills the subcommittees 
took an aggregate of 10,000 printed pages of testimony involv- 
ing thousands of items and almost every conceivable object of 
expenditure. I wish publicly to record my thanks and appre- 
ciation for the splendid cooperation accorded to me as chair- 
man by the membership of the committee, through whose in- 
dustrious and intelligent performance of duty the results of our 
work during this session was made possible, and also to thank 
the membership of the House for the generous manner in which 
it has received our reports and for the confidence evidenced 
toward the committee and its work. 

In order that a statement of the appropriations and esti- 
mates might appear in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, it is neces- 
sary that the figures for the session be prepared upon the 
basis of totals for the session by acts rather than by fiscal 
years. A complete classification of the appropriations on a 
fiscal-year basis will be prepared and be available later, but 


for the purposes of this statement the totals will be those of” 


the acts passed at this session, irrespective of the fiscal years 
for which they provide. 

The total of estimates submitted during the session by the 
President in the December Budget and from time to time during 
the session in supplemental and deficiency Budget estimates 
aggregated $4,416,179,454.15. The total of appropriations made 
by Congress in all acts and including the amounts under the 
permanent and indefinite appropriations is $4,409,377,454.15. 
The total of appropriations is $6,802,000 less than the total of 
all estimates. A comparison of the estimates submitted for 
each of the appropriation acts and the amounts appropriated 
in each of those acts will be found in Table A appended to this 
statement. The following recapitulation shows the reduction 
in the estimates for the regular annual and the deficiency bills 
and the net reduction in all estimates: 
Estimates submitted in the Budget transmitted in 

December, 1925, for the fiscal year 1927, less the 

sum of $24,000,000 withdrawn during the session_ 
Supplemental estimates transmitted during the ses- 


sion for consideration in connection with the reg- 
ular annual bills for the fiscal year 1927___--__ 


$3, 872, 207, 921. 66 


53, 233, 006. 39 
8, 925, 440, 928. 05 
3, 920, 877, 965. 71 





Total estimates for regular annual bills_._ 
Total appropriations in regular annual bills and 
under the permanent appropriations_..._...... 





Reduction made by Congress in estimates 
for. regular ennua) b1N6....nctneccnntnwe 4, 562, 962. 34 
Estimates submitted during the session for consid- 
eration in connection with deficiency bills, pri- 
marily for the fiscal year 1926 and prior fiscal 


490, 738, 526. 10 
487, 851, 377. 41 


Total appropriations made .in deficiency bills dur- 
RIN, TIN Dx tecscssexsies nen on cccinivth emnereiempaiamemmenmets 





Reduction made by Congress in estimates 


for deficiency bills_....-.-- _aiipdtiintinesonciagpepeean 2, 887, 148. 69 








Total reduction made by Congress in estimates for 
regular annual and deficiency bills......--.-- . 
Deduct appropriations made by Congress in special 
acts for payment of claims and other specific 
items for which estimates were not transmitted 
by the President (estimated) --.........--... 


7, 450, 111. 03 


648, 111. 03 


Net amount by which total appropriations 


are less than total estimates_...c.....__ 6, 802, 000. 00 


Congress in effecting this net reduction of $6,802,000 in the 
total of estimates has not made any considerable increase or de- 
crease in any item. The net is arrived at by a large number of 
small increases and a still larger number of decreases widely dis- 
tributed over the entire service. The Budget estimates have not 
been accepted as submitted. Each paragraph has been carefully 
scrutinized by the committee and full explanation and justifica- 
tion for the amount required from those proposing the estimate. 

Complaint is frequently voiced by those seeking appropria- 
tions of the routine involved in securing them. In my opinion 
such complaints are loud praise for the Budget system. The 
requirement that all estimates shall have the approval of the 
President and be transmitted by him to Congress and shall 
there pass the detailed scrutiny of the committees of Con- 
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gress and the two Houses forms a procedure which ts of the 
greatest protection to the Treasury and to the taxpayers who 
must furnish the revenue to maintain the Government. Any 
estimate to pass these barriers must possess real merit and 
its proponents must know their subject thoroughly. 

The executive phase of the Budget system centers wholly in 
the President of the United States. Its success depends en- 
tirely upon the support and attention which he devotes to 
it. Great credit is due to President Coolidge for the painstak- 
ing and faithful manner in which he has performed his duties 
under the Budget law. His whole-hearted interest in the cost 
of Government, his constant insistence on economy on the part 
of administrative ofiicers, and his scrutiny of the requests of 
his subordinates for appropriations form an unusual and his- 
toric chapter in our national finances. 

The preparation of a budget for a government with as 
diverse interests and ramifications as those of the United 
States is a complicated and thankless task. There must be 
denials and disappointments. After five years of experience 
it can safely be said that we have made remarkable progress 
in the evolution and development of our Budget system. 

The total of appropriations made at this session will be 
found in detail by acts in Table B. They may be summarized 
as follows: 


Total in regular annual acts__.........-.._ _ .-~ $2, 528, 046, 805. 53 
Teta, in: Geelened OG. cand nceleceminiuit—-aten 487, 851, 377. 41 
Total in miscellaneous acts (estimated) teeemeeeinatie 648, 111. 03 
Total permanent appropriations._._.._.._..-..--_.. 1, 392, 831, 160.18 
Fete). fer. the SesnbeOisenasciewecsencnienene 4, 409, 377, 454. 15 

This sum, classified according to fiscal years, shows the fol- 


lowing results: 

PERCas YORE TO tka carn ice quads dtionennines $3,9 
“ee, ye a 4 
Fiscal year 1925 and prior years...._..--.....-.. 


53, 659, 637. 46 
39, 767, 969. 97 
15, 949, 846. 72 
_ 4, 409, 377, 454. 15 

For the information of those who desire to visualize, by 
large groups, the principal objects of appropriation made at 
this session for the fiscal year 1927 and prior years I shall 
insert the following tabulation: 


Zateses?t em the sublle Getisccacccncessensanenune $795, 000, 000. 00 
Sinking fund and other — debt retirement funds. 615, 583, 398. 44 
Veterans’ Bureau, includ! insurance 


ng compensation, 
und, hospitalization, and 


Service, payable from the postal revenues. _ 


adjusted compensation 
hospital construction 
Posta 
UY ccinincenngenaiiowncs dienesmeen inate saehthasabeaadiamaa eins ctatieenenhiied 
Military activities of the War De aronene (Army) --— 
Pensions, all wars prior to the World War__--__---_ 
Cooperative construction of roads and for roads in 
SRGGSC SORGT Cocca ceed etneeinmnnnannoee 
Refund of internal-revenue taxes_...-~..~.--~-..__ 
Rivers and harbors improvements, the Panama and 
other canals, flood control on the Mississippi and 
a Rivers, and work at Muscle Shoals, 
United States Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet 
FT tintin diteatedibicinininiiaedbentiaianiaaiaaeminadiiedadetl 
Enforcement of national prohibition act, including 
sums for the Prohibition Unit of the Treasury De- 
parement, the Coast Guard, and estimated propor- 
tion for the Department of Justice, courts, and 
i ne tin tinenretetanceenisnn-arareniatnemnneiiniaiaieicdincad idadianaahaienem enone 
Payment of judgments and audited claims___.__-_ ~~ 
Construction of public buildings under the act of 
TEED 5 Se, 4 nenaeneennttabeciinnemmeainenmmiinimantamelantiin 
All other activities, including the Executive Office, 
the Congress, the judiciary, the executive depart- 
ments, and independent establishments_.__._ ~~ ante 


579, 215, 000. 00 
842, 322, 910. 92 
823, 040, 600. 02 
271, 615, 207. 92 
202, 730, 000. 00 


106, 675, 000. 00 
155, 500, 000, 00 


75, 790, 674. 00 
24, 198, 574. 00 


41, 713, 106. 00 
12, 516, 003. 08 


13, 987, 810. 00 


449, 489, 169. 77 


4, 409, 377, 454. 15 


The amount appropriated at this session in all bills, regular 
annual and deficiency, for the fiscal year 1927 and for the fiscal 
year 1926 and prior years, and including the permanent and 
indefinite appropriations, is $4,409,377,454.15. This sum, com- 
pared with the total of all appropriations made at the last 
session of the last Congress, $3,938,490,773, shows an aggre- 
gate increase over the last session of $470,886,681.15. Deduct- 
ing from these two sums the amounts granted at each of the 
sessions. for the Postal Service there remains for the present 
session the sum of $3,567,054,543.23, and for the previous ses- 
sion $3,293,451,237.89, an increase of the present session over 
the last session, excluding the Postal Service, of $273,603,305.34. 
The appended Table C shows in detail the comparison of the 
two sessions by appropriation acts. 

The amount for the Postal Service at this session aggregates 
$842,322,910.92, and this sum, compared with the total for that 
service at the last session, $645,039,535.11, shows an increase of 
$197,283,375.81. This increase is accounted for almost wholly 
by the postal pay act of February, 1925. There is included in 
the total for the Postal Service at this session appropriations to 


Total for the session 
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cover the cost of the pay increase from January 1, 1925, the 
date when the act became effective, to June 30, 1927, the close 
of the next fiscal year, the approximate sum of $168,265,821.84. 
The remainder of the increase for the Postal Service, $29,017,- 
553.97, is due to the natural expansion of the postal business. 

In connection with the large appropriation for postal pay at 
this session it should be borne in mind that the rates on post- 
uge were increased to offset the increased cost on account of 
the salaries. While the increased revenue from the new rates 
has fallen short of the amount estimated to be received, the 
total revenues from the Postal Service are operating gradually 
to reduce the deficit necessarily brought about by the salary 
increase. For the fiscal year 1925 the postal deficit was approxi- 
mately $50,000,000. The deficit in the postal revenues for the 
fiscal year 1926 should not exceed $25,000,000. For the fiscal 
year 1927 the anticipated deficit should not be more than 
$10,000,000. In this connection it might be stated that if the 
new rates on postage had produced the revenue estimated at the 
time the law was enacted, the Postal Service would have been 
practically self-sustaining during the fiscal years 1926 and 1927. 

The inerease in all other apppropriations at this session, 
$273,608,305.34, compared with the last session, is found in a 
comparatively few large items. These sums comprise the 
increase found in the sums in the regular annual bills and 
deficiency bills of this session for the fiscal years 1926 and 1927 
over the sums for like purposes in the regular annual and 
deficiency bills of the last session for the fiscal years 1925 and 1926, 

The following table shows the principal items of appro- 
printion which go to make up such increase: 


United States Veterans’ Bureau, on account of construc- 


tion of new hospitals and enlargement of existing 
hospital facilities, military and naval insurance, ad- 
justed service certificate fund for payment of the 
bonus, and military and naval compensation... ~~ $173, 515, 000 


Construction of rural post roads in cooperation with 
the States and for roads and trails in national forest 


reserves sins isin Aes Tel ste tg le Eipdinlindly leaps tale 26, 675, 000 
Construction of public buildings under the act of May 

25, 1926 eG I hn TO I te mB 13, 987, 810 
Expenses of the Prohibition Unit and the Coast Guard 

~ enforcement of the national prohibition act... 13, 167, 406 
Improvement of rivers and harbors...--.-..-.--.---.. 10, 000, 000 
Refund of automobile and cigar taxes unde the revenue 

act of 1926 ——_ . i SSeS 5, 250, 000 
Tensions for beneficiaries under the Civil and Spanish 

War pension laws.....--- nadebiniasindtiietidattainattnnhiealeatin aan 5, 467, 000 
Commencement of construction on the Arlington Me- 

morial Bridge across the Potomac River___.._-.----- 2, 500, 000 


Commencement of construction at military posts to re- 
‘lace the temporary housing erected during the war 


0 0) i a 2, 250, 000 
lVarticipation of the Government in and aid to the 
National Sesquicentennial Exposition at Philadelphia_ 2, 186, 500 


layment of judgments rendered against the Government 

by United States courts and for the settlement of 

claims found due by the General Accounting Office... 8, 751, 702 

The foregoing table of increases gives the major items in- 
volved in the increased total for the session. A glance at 
these items will eonvince anyone that they are objects of ap- 
propriations vital and necessary and about which there has 
been little difference of opinion. They have been supported in 
their making almost in their entirety by both political parties. 

The very large increase for the Veterans’ Bureau includes 
the sum of $136,000,000 for the adjusted service certificate fund, 
which is being built up over a period of 20 years for the pay- 
ment of the “ bonus” certificates issued pursuant to the World 
War adjusted compensation act. These are fixed obligations to 
which the Government is committed, and they must be supported 
with appropriations from time to time as they are required. 

The amount for roads is appropriated pursuant to previous 
acts of Congress and contracts duly entered into by the proper 
administrative authorities and is a fixed charge. 

The sum of $13,000,000 for public buildings construction 
arises out of the act passed at this session authorizing new 
facilities for the transaction of the public business throughout 
the country to cost a total of $165,000,000 and extend over a 
period of four or five years, The amount appropriated at this 
session deals with projects in Washington and only those out- 
side which have been authorized for the most part as far back 
as 1913 and delayed because of the war. The Government has 
not engaged in any public-building construction of this char- 
acter for more than 10 years. The funds have been provided 
for a comprehensive survey of the needs for office purposes 
throughout the Nation, and upon the results of this survey will be 
established a definite program for expenditures under the new act. 

The large increase for prohibition enforcement is due princi- 
a to provision for additional vessels and operating personnel 
or the Coast Guard to prevent the Smuggling of liquor and to 
provide an increased force for the Prohibition Unit to stop 
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smuggling along the Canadian border and lessen the Illegitimate 
trade in beer and industrial alcohol. 

The increase of $10,000,000 for river and harbor improvement 
will expedite the work of improvement on several of the larger 
rivers, particularly the Ohio River, and will permit the con- 
tinuance of work at a more rapid rate on existing projects 
which have been adopted by Congress and also allow the initia- 
tion of work on some important projects which have not been 
put under way. The increase brings the total for river and 
harbor improvement up to $50,000,000 for the year; and if this 
sum is continued for a period of years, the completion of our 
major waterway projects will be greatly expedited. 

The refund of $5,250,000 in taxes is the result of the tax 
reductions brought about in the revenue act of 1926 on auto- 
mobiles and cigars. 

One other large item in the increases deserves mention, that 
of $8,751,000 on account of judgments and claims. A large pro- 
portion of these grows out of acts of the Government during the 
war in the seizure of property and the purchase of supplies. 

It will prove interesting to compare the appropriations made 
at this session of Congress with those made at the third ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress and completed during the first 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress. They were the last ap- 
propriations prepared by a Democratic Congress and aggre- 
gated $7,272,559,415.37. This sum contrasted with the total for 
this session, $4,409,377,454.15, shows a decrease of $2,863,- 
181,961.22, 

During the third session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, con- 
trolled by the Democratic Party, a number of the large appro- 
priation bills failed of passage and were completed at the first 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, which was controlled by 
the Republican Party. The uncompleted bills as repassed by 
the new Congress were in the aggregate $940,000,000 less than 
the bills which had failed of passage. The estimates for the 
fiscal years 1921 and 1922 and deficiency estimates for prior 
years were prepared by the Wilson administration and sub- 
mitted to the Republican Congress, which eliminated from 
those estimates sums aggregating slightly in excess of $2,950,- 
000,000. The total reductions effected by the Republican Con- 
gress in the proposals made to it by the Democratic régime 
aggregate in excess of $3,890,000,000, a sum which is almost 
equal to the entire appropriations made at this session of Con- 
gress for the next fiscal year, 

The Republican Party since its control of the Congress, com- 
mencing with the Sixty-sixth Congress, has repealed appropria- 
tions granted during the war to the previous administration in 
sums totalling more than $1,500,000,000. 

It is appropriate at this point to call attention to the reduc- 
tions made by Congress in estimates of appropriations since 
the inauguration of the Budget system. Five sets of Budget 
estimates, including the regular annual Budget submitted in 
December of each of the years 1921 and 1925, inclusive, and 
supplemental and deficiency estimates submitted from time to 
time following the regular Budget, have been transmitted to 
Congress. The reductions effected by Congress in these five 
sets of Budget estimates are as follows: 






Piret set. of DBuiect ese ce +ee-ae-csen-cen, $312, 361, 792. 27 
Second set of Budget estimates_..........-_.___-_ 10, 741, 504, 15 
Third set of Budget estimates.__.__._ 9, 024, 637, 08 
Fourth set of Budget estimates 12, 596, 495. 90 
Taeen Ut CC Deuce GUNN cc ec csc cacccaencae 6, 802, 000. 00 


Total reduction effect by Congress in the five 
[on a ee snake 351, 526, 429. 40 

In the two years prior to the establishment of the Budget 
system the Republican Congress eliminated from the estimates 
proposed by the Democratic administration the sum of $3,890,- 
000,000, and in five years under the Budget system the Repub- 
lican Congress has reduced the estimates transmitted by a 
Republican Executive by $351,526,429.40. These two sums 
aggregate approximately $4,250,000,000. 

If the Congress had acceded to all of the demands made 
upon it by the executive branch of the Government during the 
period of Democratic control it would not have been possible 
to make the reductions in taxation which have been effected, 
and our public debt would still be near the peak point of 
$25,500,000,000 instead of $19,500,000,000, the present total. 

The fiscal year 1926, which closed on June 30 last, has 
revealed another very successful year of Treasury financing 
and management. The total ordinary receipts for the year 
were $3,962,755,690.14. The total ordinary expenses, exclusive 
of the Postal Service but including the postal deficit and in- 
cluding public debt retirements payable from ordinary receipts, 
were $3,584,987,873.50. The surplus for the year—excess of 
receipts over expenditures—aggregated $377,767,816.64. 
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The expenditures for the fiscal year 1920 on the same basis | 
as those given in the preceding paragraph aggregated approxi- | 
mately $6,141,000,000. This sum, contrasted with the expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1926, $3,585.000,000, shows a decrease in | 
annual expenditures since the fiscal year 1920 of $2,556,000,000. | 

While expenditures have been steadily reduced since the 
fiscal year 1920, there has not been a year since the Repub- 
lican Party came into full control of the Government on March 
4, 1921, that there has not been an excess of receipts over 
expenditures. These surpluses by fiscal years are as follows: 
Viscal year— 


1926 


CORR diddan:+ win ctin dtd aeneddétnadatedwoemanepEsine $86, 892, 000 
Ly ee Hh kwttinclinndnha ay, PE See 
SA canlinh bacpieibes sth 28 thd sake went ccencen ciate inn coal, A OT 
Miata hain a tis aaah ciate abnieeeiaaininaeae 505, 366, 000 | 
Se tiene EE aetna 250, 505, 000 | 
Wed chdbcmbuddnaecatibakénb cadsedinttitssinebbidaaih 377, 767, 0OU 
The total of the surpluses for the six years amounis to 
$1,844,000,000. 


The constant reduction in Government expenditures and the 
constunt recurrence of surpluses in the Treasury have resulted 
in two very gratifying financial operations, namely, tax reduc- 
tion and decrease in the public debt. 

The gross public debt on June 30, 1925, was $20,298,000,000. 
This sum was reduced during the year until on June 30, 1926, 
it reached $19,433,000,000, a decrease of $865,000,000. The 
cross public debt at its peak, exclusive of the cash balance on 
hand at the time, amounted to $25,478,000,000. This sum con- 
trasted with the total debt on June 30 last shows a reduction 
from the peak point, August 31, 1919, of $6,045,000,000. Dur- 
ing this period the annual interest charge on the public debt 
has been decreased by more than $200,000,000. 

Three decreases in taxation have been made. The revenue 
act of 1921 decreased the annual levy by approximately $800,- 
000,000, the revenue act of 1924 made a further decrease of 
$450,000,000, and the revenue act of 1926 a still further de- 
crease of $400,000,000. These three decreases resulted in lift- 


| 
1 
' 
' 


Statement showing total amounts to be received by the Treasury 
made with foreign governments (nithout regard to 


of 
| sum considering that there is involved in the expenditures for 
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ing from the taxpayer burdens approximating $1,650,000,000. 
The 1926 act relieved 2,000,000 persons from paying any direct 
tax at all, reduced the taxes of all other taxpayers, and also 
removed a large number of the so-called nuisance taxes. 

While the expenditures for the fiscal year 1926 show an 
increase of $55,000,000 over the expenditures for the fiscal year 
1925, it must be kept in mind that $21,000,000 of this increase 
is due to retirement of the public debt, and only $34,000,000 
is represented by an increase in the ordinary running expenses 
the Government. This increase is a comparatively slight 


1926 approximately $120,000,000 for financing on account of 
the soldiers’ bonus. 

The outlook for the next fiscal year {!s equally promising. 
It is now estimated that there will be a possible surplus of 
receipts over expenditures of $185,000,000. The program of 
constructive economy will be continued, and every effort will 
be made to hold expenditures to a conservative minimum and 
continue reduction of the public debt. It is too early to venture 
any predictions on the matter of future tax reductions. The 
status of Government finances must unmistakably indicate that 
such a reduction can be made without impairment of the neces- 
siry revenue to run the Government before it is undertaken. 
That situation is not apparent at this time. We can well 
await developments and be absolutely sure that our revenue 
will be certain and in sufficient amounts to warrant a decrease 

One of the outstanding achievements of this session of Con- 
gress is the ratification of the settlements with a large number 
of our foreign debtors. Agreements have now been entered 
into with all of our debtors by the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission with the exception of Armenia, Austria, Greece, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, and Russia. All of the settlements have 
been approved by Congress with the exception of the settle- 
ment with France. The settlements which have been made, the 
amounts of principal and interest due, and the nations with 
which the agreements have been made are as follows: 


on account of principal and interest under the debt settlements 
any options that have been or may be exercised) f 





May 4, 1926 
| Principal Interest Total 

ND ns octal s le. Le cideuncts > uminpieatih apiameieat $417, 780, 000 $310, 050, 500. 00 | $727, 830, 500. 00 
STR ii in bn ccnns ne adhanen tenn awenwens 115, 000, 000 1 197, 811, 433. 88 312, $11, 433. 88 
Es ois anne ocean era et ele ree eee 13, 830, 000 | 19, 501, 140. 00 | 33, 331, 140. 00 
I ia as cin es ck al Si sess ok Romine al Ae ad en ae 9, 000, 000 | 12, 695, 055. 00 21, 695, 055. 00 
eb BORE ia issn nd ad ae eee ea ee 4, 025, 000, 000 | 2, 822, 674, 104. 17 6, 847, 674, 104. 17 
CRE, POs od be ccncdace nemdpedwimewdbocunnnal. 4, 600, 000, 000 | 6, 505, 965, 000. 00 | 11, 105, 965, 000. 00 
Dee Rtbl taisioks doc lon e oe nena een 1, 939, 000 | 2. 754, 240. 00 4. 693, 240. 00 
eh Leto dowitwod rece Dnccchaeaetcratlt 2, 042, 000, 000 | 365, 677, 500. 00 2, 407, 677, 500. 00 
Retna ooo dew dowe lee dnnaneekunaen tine 5, 775, 000 | 8, 183, 635. 00 13, 958, 635. 00 
aii cre Buti te ca ce Shieh ldmidininiah onerous 6, 030, 000 | 8, 501, 940. 00 14, 531, 940. 00 
i: Tikal wk Se ak Bees aces eanrnc tain ace ona eee ne 178, 560, 000 257, 127, 550. 00 | 435, 687, 550. 00 
al a Nl 44, 596, 000 1 77, 916, 260. 05 122, 506, 260. 05 
pe a eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee 62, 850, 000 32, 327, 635. 00 | 95, 177, 635. 00 

SIE x: wcovcnnve A ak dace «GO ae eek ne ee 12, 522, 354, 000 | 10, 621, 185, 993. 10 | 22, 143, 539, 993. 10 


1 Includes deferred payments which will be funded into principal, 


While the sums agreed to in the settlements are in some | 
cases materially less than the face value of the amounts ad- | 
vanced during the war, they have been made on the basis of | 
the ability or our debtors to pay and have taken into considera- | 
tion the time within which they could pay. Generally the pay- | 
ments are spread over a period of 62 years and call for an ag- | 
gregate during this period of principal and interest exceed- 
ing $22,000,000,000. These settlements are a distinct credit | 
to our Government. We have dealt honorably and fairly | 
with those indebted to us, and the people of the United States 
can with pride approve the termination of the vexatious, deli- 
eate, and exceedingly human problems involved in this very | 
satisfactory manner. 

Congress at this session has enacted new legislation involving 
future charges against the Treasury. Chief among these are 
the public buildings bill and the roads bill. Each carries au- 
thorizations for the appropriation of $165,000,000. The roads 
act covers a period of two fiscal years involving $82,500,000 a | 
year and will not be a new budget item since we are now ap- 
propriating at that rate for roads expenditures and have been 
for several years, 

The public buildings bill provides for three groups of ex: | 
penditures—$15,000,000 for buildings heretofore authorized and 


incapable of construction because of increased costs, $50,000,000 
for buildings in the District of Columbia to replace temporary 
offices erected during the war and to eliminate rented quarters, 
and $100,000,000 for Government offices in the various cities 
throughout the United States. The bill represents a distinct 
departure on the part of Congress in public buildings. It is a 


| general authorization bill instead of a bill authorizing specific 


projects as heretofore has been the practice. Appropriations 
have been made at this session toward the building program in 
the District of Columbia and for completion of the buildings 
under the $15,000,000 authorization. No funds have been pro- 
vided for buildings not heretofore authorized outside of Wash- 
ington. Appropriations have been made available at this ses- 
sion for a survey to be made jointly by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General to determine the needs 
of the various localities for public quarters. Estimates will 
be prepared after this survey for submission to Congress 
through the Budget for such projects as merit consideration 
and the erection of buildings. 

The new act marks a reform in public-building procedure 
and the paramount consideration under it must be the needs 
of the service based upon the business to be transacted. In 
my judgment the results of the survey will indicate that the 
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$100,000,000 authorized outside of the District of Columbia 
will prove to be insufficient for all of the meritorious situa- 
tlons that will be found to exist and may have to be increased. 
Such action, however, should only be taken after the most 
painstaking consideration of detailed reports from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General. 

Legislation has also been enacted at this session increasing 
pensions for veterans and other beneficiaries under the Civil 
and Spanish War pension laws. The estimated increase under 
the Civil War pensions is $15,000,000, and under the Spanish 
War pensions $18,000,000, While these increases have become 
effective and will be paid from existing funds until Congress 
meets again, the total of $33,000,000 will have to be appro- 
priated in order to supply the deficiency. 

Congress at this session has dealt intelligently and gener- 
ously with the problem of civil and military aviation. An act 
has been passed placing in the Secretary of Commerce juris- 
diction over commercial aviation, the marking and lighting of 
airways, the designation of routes, the licensing of pilots, the 
inspection and certification of aircraft, and joint control with 
the Secretaries of Treasury and Labor of the regulations af- 
fecting the landing of foreign aircraft.” 

In addition to the act regulating commercial aviation, laws 
have been passed establishing definite programs of airplane 
construction for the Army and Navy over a period of years. 
While these acts outline generous programs for the period of 
years coyered by them, the amounts will not be so greatly in 
excess of the annual amounts which are appropriated by Con- 
gress for that purpose in the regular Budget as to cause a 
heavy drain on the Treasury. The new program also provides 
for an additional assistant secretary in each of the War, Navy, 
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The act provides for 10 new boats at an estimated cost of 
$9,000,000. 

Liberalization was also made in the laws affecting compen- 
sation and insurance of veterans of the World War and in the 
act providing for the soldiers’ bonus, Additional appropria- 
tions will have to be made at the next session of Congress, 
estimated at approximately $10,000,000 and $7,000,000, respec- 
tively, to care for these enactments, but the amounts involved 
for future years will not be much larger. 

Contrasting the obligations against future revenue enacted 
at this session of Congress compared with those at the last ses- 
sion there is a decrease. The Congress has been observant and 
mindful of the need for restraint in Government expenditures, 
and the record of this session, both in the matter of appro- 
priations and new authorizations, is a commendable one. 

The record of the Republican Party in the matter of Govern- 
ment finances is not paralleled in the history of the United 
States. From the time the party came into power in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress down to the present time there has been con- 
stant and successful effort devoted to the problems of taxa- 
tion, appropriations and Budget estimates, expenditures, pub- 
lic debt, debt settlements, and efficient and economical ad- 
ministration. How well these efforts have succeeded is amply 
portrayed by the following facts: 

A reduction in total appropriations since the third session of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress of $2,863,000,000. 

A reduction in annual expenditures since the fiscal year 1920 
of $2,556,000,000. 

A decrease in the public debt from its peak of $6,045,000,000, 

A decrease in the annual interest on the public debt since 
1920 of more than $200,000,000. 

A decrease of the annual tax burden since 1921 of more than 


and Commerce Departments to assist the heads of those de- $1,650,000,000. 
: partments in the consideration of aviation problems. Pro- A total Treasury surplus in six fiscal years aggregating 
vision is also made for an Aireraft Procurement Board to co- | ¢1.844,000,000. 
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ordinate aircraft purchases. All of these measures are largely 
the recommendations of the President’s Aircraft Board ap- 
pointed in 1925 to study the problems. The result of their 
labors has been the enactment of constructive legislation that 
should place us well in the forefront of commercial and mili- 
tary aviation and develop for the country a national defense, 
commercial transportation systems, and an aircraft industry 
of which we can justly be proud, 

A program of construction of new vessels for the Coast Guard 
was also authorized for the replacement of vessels heretofore 
lost and vessels now in the service which should be retired. 


A decrease by Congress in estimates of appropriations sub- 
mitted by the Executive of more than $4,250,000,000. 

The repeal of appropriations totaling in excess of $1,500,- 
000,000. 

The settlement of debts due from foreign countries on ac- 
counts of loans advanced during the World War providing for 
repayments of principal and interest amounting to $22,000,- 
000,000. 

This record and the traditional capacity of the Republican 
Party for a businesslike conduct of the Government should 
commend themselves to every thoughtful citizen. 


Taste A.—Comparison of Budget estimates and appropriations, Sizxty-ninth Congress, first session 








Increase (+) or 






Budget estimates Appropriations in 
eo ’ oe . crease (—) ap- 
Title of act Sixty-ninth Con- Sixty-ninth Con propriations ‘com 
gress, first gress, first i with Budget 
session session oe hoi 





estimates 












| 
| 
| 


7 REGULAR ACTS, FISCAL YEAR 1927 





Ht Rarleribiet Tee O Oi oon citcsnn ie cattidinpiakh mine Bunun eke $130, 016, 508. 00 $127, 924, 573. 00 — $2, 091, 935. 00 
ae ieteiat: 60 SIGRID. «ono tshes~ dtm ate dechermbeadmedes an 34, 053, 022. 00 33, 918, 571. 00 — 134, 451. 00 
it SEE SENN so navuiinpnaneemnns aquansinnghanmnaansnresss 512, 870, 315. 64 512, 928, 376. 64 +58, 061. 00 

Interior Depa. a6 cn Se ccceescsciuen cauennetenuweseuencnos 227, 288, 452. 00 226, 332, 918. 00 — 955, 534. 00 
i Leith ve: CTI in. esiccciaconnvdunsiamunthnnennae 16, 512, 381. 70 16, 437, 327. 20 —75, 054. 50 


320, 955, 030. 00 
79, 936, 971. 90 


319, 650, 075. 00 
79, 963, 851. 90 


—1, 304, 955. 00 


nt ae 
+26, 880. 00 


Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor.........--- 




































ti Treasury and Post Office Departments..........-...-.---.--.--- 872, 482, 861. 63 868, 281, 501, 63 —4, 201, 360. 00 
Ht War SUNN <<. <.2+<cuntine sscemaiemeetananantaiansanenmae 338, 494, 225. 00 342, 609, 611. 16 +4, 115, 386. 19 

Total, BORUIT GRAN OOU.....nnd<nescancausanesdanednnase” 2, 532, 609, 767. 87 | 2, 528, 046, 805. 53 —4, 562, 962. 

DEFICIENCY ACTS 

Fick deldiomanh: SES... dc dennnaesmincesetdednenhvertnaseenend 425, 573, 865. 65 426, 298, 681. 19 +724, 815. 54 
| ; Beeond  GeeOORy, Denne anh shuenodsnnsindts een eheeuttlta nee 54, 434, 660. 45 50, 822, 696. 22 —3, 611, 964. 23 
Ponsion GelboieRer, .ettse <n enéematendéen tenet aceon ess 10, 730, 000. 00 DG Tae, Cen OO eee eek 

Total, Geet. BANG, cndonesd-nenieetninae<enannk aoe 490, 738, 526. 10 487, 851, 377. 41 —2, 887, 148. 
it: Total, regular annual and deficiency acts.-......-.--...--- 3, 023, 348, 293. 97 | 3, 015, 898, 182, 94 —7, 450, 111. 03 
i Miscellaneous relief and claims acts (estimated) ....-....-.--.--.-]------------------ 648, 111. 03 +648, 111. 03 
SSS aaa —— EE —————— 
it Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous. -.- - - --- 3, 023, 348, 293. 97 | 3, 016, 546, 293. 97 — 6, 802, 000. 00 
: Permanent and indefinite appropriations... ......-..-.-.--..---- 1, 392, 831, 160. 18 | 1, 392, 831, 160. 18 et Je Baitaluos.e 
| IG CD ee Sea aras cactalinigeadinimaaenenahieetnemuanbdidans 4, 416, 179, 454. 15 4, 409, 377, 454. 15 — 6, 802, 000. 00 





————— 
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‘TABLE B.—Recapitulation of appropriations by acts, ee of fiscal years, Sizty-ninth Congress, first session (December 


1925, to July ? 3, 1928) 
Title of ait Amou aie 
REGULAR ANNUAL ACTS, FISCAL YEAR 1927 
St Aloe oc 3e 05s hie Bianace Bot eee rie Se la ar ke 8 et $127, 924, 573. 00 
INS, oo ee eee eee ee nictinanats elias inn ie RD a Sik 33, 918, 571. 00 
Executive Office and independent offices _ Be te eran len ho ee clin cane Bena: saedee s Ra eee 512, 928, 376. 64 
j Enteral 22225: ..<. IE dw Sieur att aes ade kenae cinitinamaiiteans delenit edmernaeen 226, 332, 918. 00 
P Legislative establishme nt ae dee ee Le ae a Sa ee a ee se a ee ee 16, 437, 327. 20 
Navy.<s—a - SSesais Sinko cecal ar real eee ae sess ta nt oka dace teenage diene ital canal 319, 650, 075. 00 
: State, Justice e, Cc ommerce, ‘and Labor: 
: Pd. sabnubewenxus utgabecnenciea caus tadeenl tttintenincdlaas $16, 480, 792. 90 | 
i Ws cc releeiaieadae a ee ; da ecrmmer es Sa aa eo 24, 094, 407. 00 
Comemeeee®... . «~~ acne. viele Bo Pidhths adudden dtathnas aot does a jkatiiasenae ieee aa 29, 852, 347. 00 | 
RIS: 5. cr ated ees aaa Xi oak an bats AOE ee RL oo ievie on cn wae 9, 536, 305. 00 | 
——— . 79, 963, 851. 90 
Treasury and Post Office: 
Post Office_ _- A at ete Dea tk bod ; =f so ie lt eat ee 738, 805, 303. 00 
ee ee a. Bates 5 ag tee teed ais dare te : so cies tice ards oe Le ee 129, 476, 198. 63 
; - 868, 281, 501. 63 
War: 
: Military activities eek il a ee pei Ae gaia tL eek eee ee _... 263, 948, 856. 16 
x I UR ot ot 8b ee ee Be : os a _. 78, 660, 755. 00 
: - - - 342, 609, 611. 16 
Tose: yesuler annual dele. ar ee ee a ee 2. 528, 046, 805. 53 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION ACTS, FISCAL YEAR 1926 AND PRIOR YEARS 
c First deficiency act, fiscal year 1926_....______________- oat pats oesiaee vd eure 426, 298, 681. 19 
é Second deficiency act, fiscal year 1926..................._--..-- . 5 50, 822, 696. 22 
Bi Pension deficiency act, fiscal year 1926..........__.____-- chun cdant sae n ceeded kan bn aah : 10, 730, 000. 00 
i Total deficiency acts...._..___- Se = as “ gig eek da aan odaale 487, | 851, 377. 41 
- MISCELLANEOUS ACTS CARRYING APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1926 
4 Miscellaneous relief and other acts (approximated) -_..................---- ele ee eS eee ee 648, 111. 03 
Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous acts____.- ~~ esi Sekt oaaeeanen wukoeniniane 3, 016, 546, 293. 97 
PERMANENT AND INDEFINITES, FISCAL YEAR 1927 
Agriculture sill halts dale en eases ch avail Atak Skitecak teitoes he had la ash elena de tcata eu keaiidinictee al skis oidabomacaieane oxete esis 11, 351, 250. 00 
I re at og ap ee ms a a a EE eae oe 3, OVO. 00 
Inde pendeit: Oa ia acon a ness ees esi oe ek ne oes nn 46S DAS a eed ena Oeaeeee | 74, 445, 000. 00 
oe a he ee tae ee Se S| ae : _ $25, 658, 900. 00 
Pe) oe ob ae, oni dod bin s , ae Sab Ta IT i ee ee tee es es 7 sted le isle 25, 000. 00 
fd RI oo to oa, oS a er mite delchiearo oe ; 800. 00 
ca Reeeateos thane ktsn eo Wb it a ay Be Ee Be 5 aaneiel alee ti i be sit Pe ei et, Te Bus 2, 144, 400. 00 
- ON eaten ca Pe he. BP ee aes z 2 136, 139. 74 
$5 Treasury: 
| Interest on the public debt ial tM oe a ee ta See 7 _ $795, 000, 000. 00 | 
. Sinking fund and other public debt retirement funds....__-.-------- 515, 583, 398. 44 | 
; Ordinary permanent and indefinites........................_------ ean icatataracada 26, 782, 415. 00 
<nininiaimninininitanineienicel ~ f CUR SGM gale wie 
War: 
Pr te 8? ee een te idl nds cis 900, 000. 00 
DEE, TC no. ees teen add et ath Kundan weal Sate a oa 6, 247, 300. 00 
‘ — . ——_—_—__—— 7, 147, 300. 00 
District of Columbia_.. Geach nie npiianesinien ait icon an tenes mani ime dt 4 Ad ead, de anak at ee 1, 573, 55 57. 00 
nin IRN ARR TL ee. dc snewntidthadbiandateabebed ca Dteae 1, 392, $31, 160. 18 
Grand total ____ 


hha We Cilio ab saat oer aan alin whe cs Gn ath tiy ape wel ek a inlet hpieeteadna haat Te 309, 377, 454. 1 


TaBLe C.--Comparison of appropriations made during the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress with those of the second 
session of the Sixty-eighth Congress 


| Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) first 
Appropriations, Appropriations, session, Sixty-ninth 
‘ Sixt y-eighth Sixty-ninth Congress, compared 
Title of act Congress, eed | Congress, first with second 
session | session session of the 
| Sixty-eighth 
s Congress 
| 
REGULAR ANNUAL ACTS 
I, Bo ee ee i he eae ee ee $124, 7 441.00 | $127, 924, 573. 00 +$3, 150, 132. 00 
re eee et See ee ee BS ee 31, 827, 797. 00 33, 918, 571. 00 +-2, 099, 774. 00 
Executive Office and independent offices. ...................--..- 452, 434, 334. 00 | 512, 928, 376. 64 +60, 494, 042. 64 
Interior - Ee ot Sel eee eo ee eee eee 239, 702. 926. 00 | 226, 332, 918. 00 — 13, 370, 008. CO 
Legislative establishment_.__._...-..----.--..-------.- aie ree 14, 910, 971. 80 | 16, 437, 327. 20 +1, 526, 355. 40 
adhe cadeacatcint nds cubilcnsduesweneeee stuamial 287, 402, , 328. 00 | 319, 650, 075. 00 +32, 247, 747. 09 
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Tasie C.—Comparison of ppropriations made during the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress with those of the second 
session of the Sixty-eighth Congress—Continued 








Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) first 



















































ee Ap vomenatone, neuen Sixty-ninth 
‘ Sixty-eighth Sixty-ninth ongress, compared 
Title of act Congress, second Congress, first with anne 
session session session of the 
Sixty-eighth 
Congress 
REGULAR ANNUAL AcTs—continued 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor: 
OIG ain te ni vote acc ted oman ok ae aie ee ee wa ee aaa 16, 011, 512. 77 16, 480, 792. 90 +469, 280. 13 
PN. be ce diacane tau eeawaneaaeLaeee ae cn pee oan 24, 205, 822. 00 24, 094, 407. 00 —I111, 415. 00 
LPOG i. i cwkccknnannnewinkioekhendeeed a katitde asian 22, 917, 334. 00 29, 852, 347. 00 +6, 935, 013. 00 
EAO0P...cusadiiid nnd ekenbnackees eenateuseuentbaecienecane 8, 602, 625. 00 9, 536, 305. 00 +933, 680. 00 
Total, State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor---....-------- *- ‘T1, 787, 203. 77 79, 963, 851. 90 +8, 226, 558. 13 
Treasury and Post Office: | 
TOMES 0 sink dopmnmbe lead ene bet cane tele aamadee 126, 951, 947. 129, 476, 198. 63 +2, 524, 251. 63 
POD... witdunncampos bannato ae ae teen 636, 269, 415. 738, 805, 303. 00 + 102, 535, 888. 00 
Totel, Tesesty and Pott Olletss cssio cdi cissadddwewdonces 763, 221, 362. 868, 281, 501. 6 | +105, 060, 139. 63 
War Department: 7 ‘oul 
DSRS DION oo gos. oiicinaiwinterttniscn Lae nen ana aeaamr owe 259, 491, 250. 00 263, 948, 856. 16 +4, 457, 606. 16 
GUO DONO os. nes cnktatowhiwkw ces Dkicinbkhon che 72, 791, 421. 00 78, 660, 755. 00 +5, 869, 334. 00 
GN: we ARUN. «S55 os a oans okt meee ane 332, 282, 671. 00 342, 609, 611. 16 +10, 326, 940. 16 
ORNL SOE CREE GBs nin coin caktowtindncethcunnmncsnd 2, 318, 294, 124. 57 | 2, 528, 046, 805. 53 +209, 752, 680. 96 
DEFICIENCY ACTS r | 
Pete’, Tate SORE PERG on pn aetee cds a cknaswusancneeebeoureannae Fie he ee i ee 
et, GN GO Wee O oc tencksacnccdanecnneseddueeeceensenes GR, O66, SiO G6 io sude: adas cesllobun Joss cisweuiwew 
PIG: GO SUING 6 «deine caserckscecasectkendpendeebeneen aaa mee ae ee, Se SO EW Finca ccadcaapeckane 
Geoont, Bedal Peat: 1026. oc nc cecccewscnctoscnnwcsnenscsedneele ao SO ORS COR 8 soe ki 2s... 
Pee SURG i keieiig o ndc mac ccntdnchccnéhntnsnndcndedenbesasieaeee ese adeees 10, 730, 000. 00 |..--.------------- 
TOR, MeRMObe CO ia ands retin bende Lede eaewine 217, 570, 156. 85 487, 851, 377. 41 | +4270, 281, 220. 56 
MISCELLANEOUS ACT CARRYING APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1926 id 
Misseibansous relief and other A008... .....<nncccecwtnsconccencncnce $2, 569, 183. 34 1 $648, 111. 03 — $1, 921, 072. 31 
Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous acts__-_-- 2, 538, 433, 464. 76 | 3, 016, 546, 293. 97 +478, 112, 829. 21 
PERMANENT AND INDEFINITES | 
ABR OQUG . os <cnccdkiggepasenenteyn= ne ckensas Sake cmeneaee ee 12, 340, 750. 00 11, 351, 250. 00 — 989, 500. 00 
COMINEINS... .. ..5 =n ucagene spe Scape naacehasnenncenecnaaaeamane 3, 000. 00 2 a: UE: nenann-caneease *=- 
lademendend: e0hees... .ncocunntcachnecntinaxtinbnlenddawaueien 7, 446, 500. 00 7, 445, 000. 00 —1, 500. 00 
PEDONUON S ...- Lwnnhaaiccianin akg swe ee eke bah oni aebuudmeer ete 28, 081, 457. 50 _ 25, 638, 900. 00 —2, 442, 557. 50 
LADO. 6s cnn snnmntnn eh RR atR endian Rea phe eee 25, 000. 00 25, 200. 00 | nnescrenesneyeooe 
MNO. «.. «..cinsin Ore aigpe agi nad ae ae Pee ee haere aaa remaee 800. 00 TEE Toca ey ete eee 
UE cnieinudtinmnadiinecetuugiuhe atin dantecnasian adieu 2, 460, 050. 00 2, 144, 400. 00 — 315, 650. 00 
EM «sociales peeiuiimieialadesaiaamnieanaaaeeeanaen 131, 139. 74 136,139.74 | ° +5, 000. 00 
Treasury: ¥ 
Interest on the public debt__........---.-.---- aie ere 830, 000, 000. 00 795, 000, 000. 00 — 35, 000, 000. 00 
Sinking fund and other public debt retirement funds__-----~--- 484, 766, 130. 00 515, 583, 398. 44 +30, 817, 268. 44 
Ordinary permanent and indefinites__...........--..-.------ 26, 087, 825. 00 26, 782, 415. 00 +694, 590. 00 
Total, Teeasary .cocvetiscdcwcbsvsst cle ctdn dun casein dd 1, 340, 853, 955. 00 | 1, 337, 365, 813. 44 | —3, 488, 141. 56 
War Department: | 
ee ae a 900, 000. 00 PD BOD: BD hac ncnisctnmaciemese 
Pestana rte ain cicncncctucsnednd ci Geeaceeeed 6, 249, 300. 00 6, 247, 300. 00 — 2, 000. 00 
Total War Departetntite ssi occ oni ob bisxddbsecenn<ckk 7, 149, 300. 00 7, 147, 300. 00 — 2, 000. 00 
a a aS 
District of Oobumbilen «onc MUG on ncn cdc cc Moacccspened 1, 565, 356. 00 1, 573, 557. 00 +8, 201. 00 
Total, permanent and indefinites. _..........------ tio 1, 400, 057, 308. 24 | 1, 392, 831, 160. 18 —7, 226, 148. 06 
Grand totic oc ciieck ccc kin dibmdetateescibentekeue 3, 938, 490, 773. 00 | 4, 409, 377, 454.15 | +470, 886, 681. 15 
Postal Service (regular annual and deficiency acts)........-.-.-.-- 645, 039, 535. 11 842, 322,910.92 | +197, 283, 375. 81 
Grand total, exclusive of Postal Service payable from postal 
RONG .. . «cco cane tenia endann el Fic Ser 3, 293, 451, 237. 89 | 3, 567, 054, 543.23 | +273, 603, 305. 34 


1 Estimated. 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


1926 


Mr. BYRNS. 


Mr. Speaker, the corner stone of the Coolidge | 


administration is the alleged economy thereof. Upon this | 


corner stone has been builded the widespread propaganda fea- 


turing the silent man of the White House as the economic | 


savior of our tax-burdened people. It is this alleged economy— | 


first “administrative,” but now referred to by the President as 
“eonstructive "—which is the only outstanding accomplishment 
claimed for him even by his most partisan followers. But 
despite the insidious and incessant press-agenting this single 
virtue claimed for the present occupant of the White House 
must stand or fall after a fair and unbiased study of the appro- 
priations and expenditures made during his administration as 
compared with those of preceding years. 

The total appropriations at this session of Congress for the 
fiseal year 1927, excluding those made by special acts, amount 
to $3,953,659,637.46. This is $235,308,204.65 more than was 
appropriated at the preceding session of Congress for the fiscal 
vear 1926, and this notwithstanding the fact that over $40,- 
000.000 less Was appropriated for interest on the public debt 
ind Civil War pensions for 1927 than for 1926, 





The following table presents a comparison of appropriations | 


for the fiscal years 1926 and 1927 and which were available at 
the beginning of each of those fiscal vears: 


a ae 





| 1926 1927 
- 
Agricultural Department... ................--.- | $124, 774, 441. 00 $127, 924, 573. 00. | 
Pi GE cei ckanocccadnamanienanboane 452, 434, 334. 00 | 512, $28, 376. 64 
Interior Department .............-.-.-.-.---.-- | 239, 702, 926.00 296, 332, 918. 00 
SO... | 287, 402, 328. 00 319, 650, 075. 00 
War DeReTtIR s < cocina cot edenetsdoveesesceé 332, 282, 671. 00 342, 609, 611. 16 


Treasury Department 
Post Office Department... ...................... 
Agate DOPASGMRONE cw ek chit ddcdsccedsewussoweil 


126, 951, 947. 00 
| 636, 269, 415. 00 
16,611, 512 77 


129, 476, 198. 63 
738, 805, 308. 00 
16, 480, 792. 90 





Justice tathee Sh teteasenddstavenslisvates cal | 24, 205, 822. 00 24, ( 94, 407. 00 
CE ee tenon animmnaracenes anneal 22, 917, 334. (0 29, 852, 347. 00 | 
Vader... tiedendis aidhseedi ndatudiubdtecvsduae } 8, 602, 625. 00 | 9, 536, 305. 00 
Lomistatite. Laird: «dio dd ie cBanecdéioue<ddbici 14, 910, 971. 80 16, 487, 327. 20 


District of Columbia 33, 918, 571. 00 
Supplementals in second deficiency bill__...... Penpesqusnapdeancs 32, 781, 671. 75 
Permanent and indefinite......... ansdldeeeneds | 1, 400, 057, 308. 24 1, 392, 831, 160. 18 


31, 847, 797. 00 | 


Teller cect cckbecaswens edacwlsenns oueeaed | 3, 718, 351, 432. 81 3, 953, 659, 637. 46 


The first deficiency bill, approved March 3, 1926, carried 
$14,250,000 for refund of taxes from November, 1925, to 
January 1, 1927. There is therefore available from this appro- 
priation for the first six months of the fiscal year 1927 the sum 
of $63,964,285.71. This makes a total appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1927, available July 1, the beginning of the fiscal 
year, of $4,017,623,923.17, which is $299,272,490.36 more’ than 
was available for the fiscal year 1926 on July 1 of last year. 

In addition to this sum there were reappropriations of over 
$30,000,000 from previous unexpended balances. Congress has 
also passed special acts at this session carrying appropriations 
which will amount to at least $648,111.03. The appropriation 
bills also carry authorizations for work to be centracted for 
during the next fiscal year and paid for by future appropria- 
tions which will amount to $66,934,952. 

Two deficiency bills carrying $426,298,681.19 and $50,822,- 
696.22 and a pension deficiency of $10,730,000 have been passed 
at this session. A part of this supplements the appropriation 
for 1927. The remainder is for the fiscal year 1926 and prior 
thereto. There will undoubtedly be deficiencies for 1927 at the 
next session as has been invariably true of all past years. 

One of the promises on which the Harding-Coolidge admin- 
istration went into office in 1921 was the institution of a 
régime of economy and reduction of governmental expenditures. 
Instead of reducing appropriations this administration has enor- 
mously increased them over any preceding period save when 
the country was at war. The appropriations for the three fiscal 
years 1925, 1926, and 1927—appropriations having just been 
made for the last year—after eliminating the increased appro- 
priations made necessary to pay the interest on the public debt 
and debt retirements, exceed those of the three peace years of 
the Wilson administration, the fiscal years 1914, 1915, and 1916, 
by $4,201,381,000, an average increase of one and one-third 
billion dollars a year. The total appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1925, 1926, and 1927, excluding those for interest and 
payment on the principal of the public debt, amount to $7,479,- 
945,570. The total appropriation for 1914, 1915, and 1916 under 
the Wilson administration amounted to $3,278,564,688. 

The Republican administration has decreased appropriations 
under those made during the war years by the Democratic ad- 
ministration, but for three years of peace has more than 
doubled the appropriations made by a Democratic Congress dur- 
ing the last three years preceding the war. 
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The total appropriations for the fiscal year 1916 were $1,114,- 
490,704.09. Deducting from the 1927 appropriations above set 
forth the amounts which were made necessary by the World 
War, such as interest on the public debt, sinking fund and pub- 
lic debt retirements, Alien Property Custodian, Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, Shipping Board, Battle monuments, and so forth, the 
appropriations for 1927 are $1,014,000,000 more than they were 
for 1916, and only $108,000,000 less than for the combined fiscal 
years 1915 and 1916 under a Democratic adminisiration. 

Nor is the record of this Republican administration in ex- 
travagant appropriations unique. It has been the rule for 50 
years. President Harrison increased the ordinary expenses of 
the Government over the first Cleveland administration over 
$95,000,000. In his second administration Cleveland reduced 
the Harrison expenditures, $6,559,000. Excluding the expenses 
of the Spanish War, the expenditures under McKinley were 
$45,000,000 more than under Cleveland's second administration. 
Roosevelt's second administration increased the ordinary Gov- 
ernment expenses over Cleveland’s second administration 
$1,696,000,000, a yearly average of $424,000,000. 

I may say here that immediately after the signing of the 
armistice on November 11, 1918, the Democratic administra- 
tion and a Democratic Congress began curtailing expenditures 
and reducing the heavy appropriations made necessary by the 
war. By the close of the third session of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress on March 4, 1919, a Democratic Congress had covered 
back into the Treasury the sum of $15,495,978,641.63. And 
the appropriations for the succeeding fiseal year of 1920 under 
a Democratic administration were reduced in the sum of 
$12,111,000,000. 

EXPENDITURES 

The present Chief Executive assumed office during the fiscal 
year 1923, National expenditures have steadily increased each 
year since 1924, notwithstanding the reduction by many millions 
every year in the amount required to pay interest on the public 
debt and Civil War pensions and the cessation either in whole 
or in part of agencies and activities occasioned by the World 
War—reductions which were automatic and inevitable and for 
which no credit as an economy can be claimed. Including the 
Postal Service the expenditures for the various fiscal years 
since that time were as follows; 


TO 5, erat nethneindeiniendnathciecgmnped $4, 079, 626, 493. 75 
TTI ds oo.cn-ociisidhcecteimnemnecteaioamneetinsteettediaiadeinnsiactieiesencieabeat darencetandiehadieatiniys Oval. Tk ne an 
1926 (estimated) ._-- seman aie iia estmietaeaemaie 4, 278, 675, 186. 00 
TOSP | (eptemeaeed ion ee bh dsdiencs ab ttcenesondeiein 4, 304, 400, 000, 00 


Excluding expenditures for the Postal Service which, on 
account of the steady growth of the service, naturally in- 
creases each year, the expenditures for all the other business 
operations of the Government were: 


IE on caciemenoniiimnn anne $3, 506, 677, 715. 34 
pA I a ES lg 
BORO Centimihtees lh .. Joa isn ondlicds 8, 618, 675, 186. 90 
1037: (eptinneted sn 4inie 6h — hatin ieee sees 3, 600, 000, 000, 00 


In a speech the other day the President said he hoped it 
would be “possible” to hold down expenditures for 1927 to 
the figures above given, but he gave no definite assurance that 
it would be done. Even if his hopes are fulfilled, it will be 
clear that the expenditures for 1927 for the ordinary activities 
of the Government will be greater than those for 1926 when it 
is recalled that the figures upon which these expenditures are 
based show that $41,000,000 less will be spent for interest on 
the public debt and Civil War pensions—reductions which, 
as I have said, are entirely automatic. I repeat that be- 
ginning with the first fiscal year after the present Chief 
Executive assumed office expenditures have steadily increased 
each year. 

The figures as given above, however, do not show the real 
volume of increase in the expenditures of the Government 
for the reason that there is a heavy reduction of interest on 
the public debt and Civil War pensions each year. For these 
two items the expenditures were over $68,500,000 less in 1925 
than in 1924; over $71,600,000 less in 1926 than in 1925; and 
$41,000,000 less in 1927 than in 1926. When these automatic 
reductions are considered it will be seen that the annual in- 
crease of governmental expenditures is far greater than is 
indicated by the figures given above. 


PUBLIC-DEBT RETIREMENTS 


The Federal debt when at its peak, August 31, 1919, was 
$26,596,701,648.01. On June 30, 1926, the gross national debt 
was $19,643,000,000, It is being steadily liquidated by pay- 


ments from the sinking fund provided by law for debt retire- 
ment and the application of the interest and payments on the 
funded debts owed to-the United States by foreign countries 
and the surplus at the close of each fiscal year. Payments at 
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the end of each fiscal year on the interest-bearing debt have 


been made in the following amounts: 
CS, Ee ee eee $1, 185, 184, 693 
Fans 30; BOB. cn wee dienwessitachinel) cick. ddindaeiles 321, 870, 915 
Jame 30. 3088... achuiiuinitndntsamiattiihoeinmmen ieee 
Tithe: SOUn:.. “URI 0 tintin teen niceties tnaiednaniaiianion sedaieditathunantleanecamameaa 6138, 674, 843 
June 40) 1924 Fe eet ee teed re ea ae 1, 098, 894, 876 
June 30, 1925 isin dab ceca etchant Naiaharea tlh ili dalla 734, 619, 101 
Fae BO, IBD R concn nekinemmeéibtannanbtntts 842, 000, 000 
It will be observed that the greatest reduction was made in 
the fiscal year 1920 under a Democratic administration, The 
payment on June 30, 1926, was made possible by the application 


of $487,000,000 from the sinking fund and about $350,000,000 
of back taxes, practically all of which occurred prior to 1920, 
under a Democratic administration. 

AVPPROPRIATIONS BY SESSIONS 


There was appropriated at this session of Congress, including 
regular annual appropriations, deficiencies, permanent and in- 
definite, and miscellaneous appropriations, the sum of $4,409,- 
377,454.15. This is a far greater sum than has been appropri- 
ated at any session of Congress since 1921, and in that year the 
Government was spending over a billion dollars more than at 
the present time on an Army and Navy which had not yet been 
demobilized from war strength and over $700,000,000 more on 
the Railroad Administration. The above sum is over $257,000,000 
more than was appropriated at the preceding session of Congress, 
nmounting to $4,151,682,049.91, and over $161,000,000 more than 
was appropriated in 1922 at the first session under the administra- 
tion of President Harding, which amounted to $4,248,140,569.99, 
and that, too, despite steady annual reductions in interest on 
the public debt, Civil War pensions, and the cessation of war 
activities and agencies. As I have often said, appropriations 
reflect not only cost of government but also economy in admin- 
istration, and these figures do not sustain the oft-repeated 
claims of economy by the present administration. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES 

There has been no year since the Budget was established 
that Congress has not appropriated less than was estimated or 
asked for by the President. During these years, beginning with 
the fiscal year 1923, Congress has reduced the estimates of the 
President in the aggregate sum of $351,428,912. If Congress 
had acceded to the wishes of the President for the five fiscal 
years of the Budget, the sum above named would not have been 
saved. The estimates for the present session of Congress 
amounted to $4,416,179,454.15. As I have pointed out, the total 
appropriations are $4,409,377,454.15, a reduction of $6,802,900. 


AUTHORIZATIONS 


In addition to the appropriations made at this session, which, | 


as I have said, exceed those made at any other session of Con- 
gress since 1921, Congress has at this session enacted laws 
authorizing expenditures for governmental activities which 
must be met by future appropriations in an amount greater 
than at any time since the World War, with the single excep- 
tion of the year when the adjusted compensation or soldiers’ 
bonus law was passed. These authorizations amount to over 
$525,000,000. Among the authorizations will be found $93,078,750 
for naval aviation, covering a five-year program of expansion 
with $17,476,250 to be expended annually thereafter ; $76,893,450 
for Army aviation, covering a five-year period program, with 
$11,167,200 to be expended annually thereafter ; public-buildings 
five-year program, $165,000,000; public roads and _ trails, 
$165,000,000 for a two-year program; a five-year program for 
diplomatic and consular buildings in foreign countries, 
$10,000,000; and Coast Guard vessels, $9,000,000. Of these 
sums, approximately $30,000,000 has been appropriated. The 
remainder must be carried in future appropriation bills within 
the years stated. These authorizations constitute definite com- 
mittals or obligations of the Government. 

Congress increased the pen$ions of Spanish-American War 
soldiers, thereby adding, according to estimates, $18,550,528 
annually to the pension rolls. It also increased the pensions 
of Civil War soldiers and widows in an amount which is esti- 
mated at $33,960,360. It also passed legislation affecting the 
veterans of the World War, giving additional benefits at an 
annual cost of $15,000,000. It raised the per diem or subsist- 
ence of Government employees from four dollars to six, seven, 
and eight dollars, and this will cost approximately $2,000,000 
annually. It passed a bill equalizing the pay of certain retired 
Army officers, increasing the annual cost in the sum of $472,- 
696.38. It also passed laws equalizing the pay of certain retired 
officers of the Navy and also increasing the pay and giving 
retirement to Army field clerks. The annual increase which 
will result from these measures is not estimated and can not 
be stated, but it is safe to say that it will amount to several 
hundred thousand dollars. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

The Director of the Budget recently stated that there were 
at the present time superfluous employees on the Government 
pay roll. It will be surprising, therefore, to note that at the 
instance and request of the President, submitted through his 
Budget, more than 1,400 new positions or offices were provided 
for in the deficiency appropriation Lill which was approved 
by the President on July 3 of this year, and this does not in- 
clude a number of new positions provided for in the regular 
supply bill or the increased number of postal employees made 
necessary by the growth of the service. Three additional Sec- 
retaries of War, the Navy, and Commerce at $7,500 per year 
have been provided for, and a bill creating two more has been 
favorably reported and is now on the calendar awaiting action, 
The salaries of a number of high-paid employees have been 
increased, among them the chief of a bureau in one of the 
departments from $7,500 to $10,000 per annum; another from 
$6,000 to $7,500 per annum, and one branch of the Congress 
has passed a bill increasing the salaries of quite a number of 
commercial agents abroad to $8,000 and subsistence. 

June 30, 1916, under a Democratic administration the total 
number of employees was 438,057. On December 31, 1925, 
there were 548,077, a difference of 110,020, Estimating the 
average salary at $1,700 per annum, which is conservative in 
view of the recent increase in salaries, this increase in number 
of employees are costing the Government over $187,000,000 per 
annum. In this connection it should be said that the number 
of employees depends entirely on the administration rather 
than on Congress, for in the very nature of things Congress 
can not determine the number needed in each department and 
bureau of the Government. 

There is appended a table furnished by the Civil Service 
Commission showing the number of employees at the end of 
several fiscal years. It will be observed from this table that in 
less than three years after the signing of the armistice a Demo- 
cratic administration reduced the number about 3344 per cent 
from war strength. Since that time, or in a period of four 
and one-half years a Republican administration has reduced 
the number only about 8 per cent. 


War expansion and reduction of employees since armistice 
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Pan OO. SO06..dnunedciecnansintitnnniienannnmemmanninttia 458, 057 
TESTE nevada etter Dalian bla ici atsia inthe citenaleanaiieaidaih 917, 760 
Ne ins Shcheen anh cloacal leaiadatiastadnendhtiiks tapaeaiieomincaonaiig aomneiaie 691, 116 
SURG BEs) BGO hihi dew dda cnstiibllelindnnalisle wikinbinntinnerdidcteensidis 597, 482 
SE A, Se nantiatsnaphaintel tacit aatandiadintes di debiniciepdgtliionenpiliabidis 560, 863 
SPREE Tits TIS nit ness eeeibininennannepatt meinen ten tadipuiaa 548, 531 
ST rice an tadtaccice eterna ce tad chaedunaceipniabenetot anced 554, 966 
aan Dn Sie IG) th, SO ohh. cncadalnat 564, 718 
ee rr at ae ee eee 548, O77 


In the light of the foregoing facts can it be contended that 
the Republican administration has kept faith with the people 
and fulfilled its promise of economy? 

The Republican Party, by its fraudulent claims of rigid 
economy, by the gpecial privileges it has granted to the favored 
few at the expense of the consumers, and by its failure to 
bring relief to the basic industry of our country, has betrayed 
the American people. 

The fraud and corruption which found its way into high 
places under the Harding administration has continued into the 
present. An Alien Property Custodian stands charged with 
having peculated to the extent of several hundred thousand 
dollars in the trust funds under his control, and he and a for- 
mer Attorney General under the present and former adminis- 
tration are under indictment in the Federal court. The in- 
dictments which were found and the civil suits which were 
brought several years ago against another Cabinet official of 
the Harding-Coolidge administration and his coconspirators, 
who are charged with having defrauded the people out of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in oil, still drag their weary way 
through the Federal courts without promise of an early dis- 
posal. Why is it that these cases have not been pushed to a 
conclusion and those who are guilty punished? 

A commissioner of the District of Columbia, an appointee 
of the President, has been charged by Members of the House 
and Senate and by the sworn testimony of numerous witnesses 
before committees of Congress with having profiteered and 
preyed to the extent of thousands of dollars upon the unfor- 
tunate mentally diseased World War veterans, and yet the 
President remains inactive and the commissioner continues to 
hold his high office. 

Recently the American people have been startled by the 
revelation that Republican senatorial nominations are being 
put upon the auction block. It has been disclosed that 
$3,000,000 or more was spent in the recent senatorial primary 
in the’ State of Pennsylvania, and there are substantial romors 
that enormous sums of money were used in another Repub- 
lican senatorial primary in at least one other State. 
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Have we in our political life come to the point when the 
high offices of the Government are to be handed to the highest 
bidders? It seems so unless the people express their disap- 
proval at the ballot box and rebuke the party whose policies 
make such things possible. It is easy for the Republican Party 
to raise large campaign funds every election year. The Demo- 
cratic Party can not do so because, as was once said by a 
present-day statesman, it believes neither in subsidies nor in 
special privileges, and therefore has nothing to sell. 

In view of this record of the Republican Party, particularly 
since it came into power in 1921, a record which patriotic citi- 
vens of all parties must condemn, how much longer will the 
patience of the people endure? 





YEA-AND-NAY VOTES IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remurks I submit the following: 
NATIONAL PROHIBITION AMENDMENT 


Joint resolution 


SecTron 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 


United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for 
beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RecoRp of December 17, 1917] 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. SaBaTH, Mr, StTarrorp, Mr. NorToN, and Mr. Wess demanded 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 282, 
voting 23, as follows: 

Yeas, 282: Adamson, Alexander, Almon, Anderson, Anthony, Ash- 
brook, Aswell, Austin, Ayres, Baer, Bankhead, Barkley, Barnhart, Beakes, 
Bell, Beshlin, Black, Bland, Booher, Borland, Bowers, Brand, Brod- 
beck, Browne, Browning, Brumbaugh, Burnett, Burroughs, Butler, 
Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, Canypbell of Kansas, 
Candler of Mississippi, Cannon, Caraway, Carlin, Carter of Massachu- 
setts, Carter of Oklahoma, Clark of Florida, Claypool, Collier, Con- 
nally of Texas, Connelly of Kansas, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of West 
Virginia, Cooper of Wisconsin, Copley, Costello, Cox, Cramton, Crisp, 
Currie of Michigan, Dale of Vermont, Dallinger, Darrow, Decker, Demp- 
sey, Denison, Denton, Dickinson, Dill, Dillon, Dixon, Doolittle, Dough- 
ton, Dowell, Drane, Dunn, Elliott, Ellsworth, Elston, Emerson, Esch, 
Evans, Fairfield, Farr, Ferris, Fess, Fields, Fisher, Flood, Focht, Ford- 
ney, Foss, Foster, Frear, French, Fuller of Illinois, Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts, Gandy, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Glass, God- 
win of North Carolina, Good, Goodall, Gould, Graham of Illinois, Green 
of Iowa, Gregg, Griest, Hadley, Hamilton of Michigan, Hamilton of 
New York, Hamlin, Harrison of Mississippi, Harrison of Virginia, Hast- 
ings, Haugen, Hawley, Hayden, Helm, Helwering, Hensley, Hersey, 
Hicks, Hilliard, Holland, Hollingsworth, Hood, Houston, Howard, Hull 
of Tennessee, Humphreys, Hutchinson, Ireland, Jacoway, James, John- 
son of Kentucky, Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Washington, 
Jones of Texas, Jones of Virginia, Kearns, Keating, Kehoe, Kelley of 
Michigan, Kelly of Pennsylvania, Kennedy of Iowa, Kettner, Kiess of 
Pennsylvania, Kincheloe, King, Kinkaid, Kitchin, Knutson, Kraus, 
Kreider, La Follette, Langley, Larsen, Lee of Georgia, Lenroot, Lever, 
Litile, Littlepage, Lobeck, Lundeen, Lunn, McClintic, McCormick, Me- 
Culloch, McFadden, McKenzie, McKeown, McKinley, McLaughlin of 
Michigan, Mapes, Mays, Miller of Minnesota, Mondell, Montague, Moon, 
Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Mott, Nelson, Nicholls of South Carolina, 
Norton, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Olney, Osborne, Overstreet, Padgett, 
Paige, Park, Parker of New York, Peters, Platt, Polk, Powers, Pratt, 
Price, Purnell, Quin, Ragsdale, Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, Randall, Ran- 
kin, Rayburn, Reavis, Reed, Robbins, Robinson, Romjue, Rose, Rowe, Row- 
land, Rubey, Rucker, Russell, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of Louisiana, 
Sanders of New York, Saunders of Virginia, Schall, Scott of Iowa, 
Scott of Michigan, Sears, Sells, Shackleford, Shallenberger, Shouse, 
Sims, Sinnott, Sisson, Slemp, Sloan, Smith of Idaho, Smith of Micbi- 
gan, Snell, Snook, Steagall, Stedman, Steenerson, Stephens of Missis- 
sippi, Sterling of Illinois, Sterling of Pennsylvania, Stevenson, Stiness, 
Strong, Sumners, Sweet, Switzer, Taylor of Arkansas, Temple, Thomas, 
Thompson, Tillman, Timberlake, Towner, Treadway, Venable, Vestal, 
Vinson, Volstead, Walker, Walton, Wason, Watkins, Watson of Vir- 
ginia, Weaver, Webb, Welling, Whaley, Wheeler, White of Maine, White 
of Ohio, Williams, Wilson of Illinois, Wilson of Louisiana, Wingo, Wise, 
Wood of Indiana, Woods of Iowa, Woodyard, Young of North Dakota, 
Young of Texas, and Zihlman. 


nays 128, not 
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Nays, 128: Bacharach, Blackmon, Britten, Bruckner, Buchanan, Cald- 
well, Campbell of Pennsylvania, Cantrill, Carew, Cary, Chandler of 
New York, Church, Clark of Pennsylvania, Classon, Coady, Crago, 
Crosser, Dale of New York, Davidson, Davis, Dent, Dewalt, Dies, Dom!- 
nick, Dooling, Doremus, Drukker, Dupré, Dyer, Eagan, Edmonds, Es- 
topinal, B. L. Fairchild, Fitzgerald, Flynn, Francis, Freeman, Gallagher, 
Gard, Garland, Garner, Gillett, Glynn, Gordon, Grabam of Pennsayl- 
vania, Gray of Alabanra, Gray of New Jersey, Greene of Massachusetts, 
Greene of Vermont, Griffin, Hamill, Hardy, Haskell, Heaton, Heflin, 
Iluddleston, Hulbert, Hull of Iowa, Igoe, Juul, Kahn, Kennedy of Rhode 


Island, Key of Ohio, Lazaro, Lea of California, Lehlbach, Lesher, 
Linthicum, London, Lonergan, Longworth, Lufkin, McAndrews, Me- 
Arthur, McLaughlin of Pennsylvania, McLemore, Madden, Magee, 
Maher, Mansfield, Martin, Meeker, Merritt, Moore of Pennsylvania, 
Morin, Mudd, Nichols of Michigan, Nolan, Oliver of New *York, 


O'Shaunessy, Overmyer, Parker of New Jersey, Phelan, Porter, Pou, 
Ramsey, Riordan, Roberts, Rodenberg, Rouse, Sabath, Sanford, Scott 
of Pennsylvania, Sherley, Sherwood, Siegel, Slayden, Small, C. B, 
Smith, T. F. Smith, Snyder, Stafford, Steele, Sullivan, Swift, Talbott, 
Templeton, Tilson, Van Dyke, Vare, Voigt, Waldow, Walsh, Ward, Wat- 
son of Pennsylvania, Welty, Wilson of Texas, and Winslow. 

Not voting, 23: Bathrick, Blanton, Capstick, Chandler of Oklahoma, 
Curry of California, Eagle, G. W. Fairchild, Gallivan, Goodwin of Ar- 
kansas, Hayes, Heintz, Husted, LaGuardia, Mann, Mason, Miiler of 
Washington, Neely, Rogers, Scully, Stephens of Nebraska, Tague, Taylor 
of Colorado, and Tinkham. 

So (two-thirds having voted in the affirmative) 
agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Goodwin of Arkansas and Mr. Miller of Washington (for) with 
Mr. Tague (against). 

Mr. Necly and Mr. 
(against), : 

Mr. Taylor of Colorado and Mr. George W. Fairchild (for) with Mr. 


the resolution was 


Stephens of Nebraska (for) with Mr. Gallivan 


Curry of California (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr, MORGAN rose. 

The Speaker. For what purpose does the gentleman from Oklahoma 
rise? 

Mr. MorGAN. I desire to make a statement relative to my colleague, 


Mr. CHANDLER. I understand that he left the city, believing that he 
had a pair, but that through scme misunderstanding the pair has been 
declared off. If he were present, he would have voted for the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Norton rose. 

The Spwaker. For what purpose does the 
Dakota rise? 

Mr. Norton, I move that the vote by which the resolution was car- 
ried be reconsidered and that that motion be laid on the table. 

Mr. WEBR rose. 

The Speaker. For what purpose does the gentleman from North 
Carolina rise? 

Mr. Wess. If under the rules it is necessary or pernrissible, I would 
like to make a motion to reconsider the vote and to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The Srxaker, If there be no objection, the motion will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Norton. I.made the same motion. 

Mr. EaGAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a statement in re- 
gard to my colleague, Mr. ScuLLy. He was unavoidably detained. If 
present, he would have voted against the resolution. 

Mr, BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. CApsTick, 
graphed me this morning to pair him against this resolution. 
unable to get a pair. 

Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Nee.y, 
was unavoidably detained. If he had been present, he would have 
voted “ yea.” 

Mr. Siecet. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that if my colleague, 
Mr. LAGuarptrA, had been present, he would have voted “no” on the 
resolution, 

Mr. Harrison of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I had a telephone mes- 
sage frony the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. GALLIvAN, asking me 
to state to the House that if he were present he would have voted 
“nay” on the resolution. 


Woman Surreace AMENDMENT 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution extending 
the right of suffrage to women 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 21, 1919] 


The Speaker. The question is on the adoption of the joint resolution. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Illinois demands the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The yeas and nays were taken; and there were—yeas 304, nays 89, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 34, as follows: 


gentleman from North 
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Yeas, 204: Ackerman, Alexander, Anderson, Andrews of Maryland, 
Andrews of Nebraska, Anthony, Ashbrook, Aswell, Ayres, Babka, Bach- 
arach, Baer, Barbour, Barkley, Bee, Begg, Benham, Bland of Indiana, 
Bland of Missouri, Blanton, Boies, Booher, Bowers, Box, Briggs, 
Britten, Brooks of Llinois, Browne, Burdick, Burroughs, Butler, Byrns 
of Tennessee, Campbell of Kansas, Campbell of Pennsyvania, Cannon, 
Cantrill, Carew, Carss, Carter, Casey, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clark 
of Missouri, Classon, Cleary, Cole, Cooper, Copley, Costello, Cramton, 
Crowther, Cullen, Currie of Michigan, Curry of California, Dallinger, 
Darrow, Davey, Davis of Minnesota, Davis of Tennessee, Dempsey, 
Denison, Dickinson of Iowa, Dickinson of Missouri, Donovan, Dowell, 
Drane, Dunbar, Dyer, Eagan, Echols, Elliott, Ellsworth, Elston, Emer- 
son, Esch, Evans of Montana, Evans of Nebraska, Evans of Nevada, 
Fairfield, Ferris, Fess, Fields, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Fordney, Foster, 
Frear, Freeman, French, Fuller of Ulinois, Fuller of Massachusetts, 
Gallagher, Gandy, Ganly, Godwin of North Carolina, Goldfogle, Good, 
Goodall, Goodwin of Arkansas, Goodykoontz, Graham of Illinois, Green 
of lowa, Griest, Griffin, Hadley, Hamilton, Hardy of Colorado, Haskell, 
Hastings, Haugen, Hawley, Hayden, Hays, Hernandez, Hersey, Hers- 
man, Hickey, Hicks, Hill, Hoch, Houghton, Howard, Hudspeth, Hulings, 
Husted, Hutchinson, Igoe, Ireland, Jacoway, Jefferis, Johnson of Ken- 
tucky, Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Washington, Johnston 
of New York, Jones of Pennsylvania, Jones of Texas, Juul, Kearns, 
Kelley of Michigan, Kendall, Kennedy of Iowa, Kennedy of Rhode 
Island, Kettner, Kiess, Kincheloe, King, Kinkaid, Kleczka, Knutson, 
Kraus, LaGuardia, Langley, Lanham, Layton, Lea of California, Lehl- 
bach, Linthicum, Little, Lonergan, Longworth, Lufkin, Luhring, Mce- 
Andrews, McArthur, McClintic, McCulloch, McFadden, McGlennon, 
McKenzie, McKeown, McKiniry, McKinley, McLane, McLaughlin of 
Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, MacCrate, MacGregor, Madden, 
Magee, Maher, Major, Mann, Mapes, Mason, Mays, Mead, Merritt, 
Michener, Miller, Minahan of New Jersey, Monahan of Wisconsin, Mon- 
dell, Mooney, Moore of Ohio, Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Mott, Murphy, 
Neely, Nelson of Missouri, Nelson of Wisconsin, Newton of Minnesota, 
Newton of Missouri; Nichols of Michigan, Nolan, O’Connell, Ogden, 
Oldfield, Oliver, Osborne, Padgett, Parker, Parrish, Pell, Peters, Phelan, 
Platt, Porter, Purnell, H. T. Rainey, J. W. Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, 
Randall of California, Randall of Wisconsin, Reavis, Reber, Reed of 
New York, Reed of West Virginia, Rhodes, Ricketts, Riddick, Robsion 
of Kentucky, Rodenberg, Rogers, Romjue, Rose, Rowan, Rowe, Rubey, 
Rucker, Sabath, Sanders of Indiana, Sanford, Schall, Scott, Sears, 
Sells, Sherwood, Shreve, Siegel, Sims, Sinclair, Sinnott, Slemp, Smith 
of Illinois, Smith of Michigan, Smith of New York, Smithwick, Snyder, 
Steenerson, Stiness, Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Sum- 
mers of Washington, Sumners of Texas, Sweet, Taylor of Arkansas, 
Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of Tennessee, Temple, Thomas, Thompson 
of Ohio, Tillman, Timberlake, Tincher, Towner, Treadway, Upshaw, 
Vaile, Vare, Vestal, Volstead, Walters, Ward, Wason, Weaver, Web- 
ster, Welling, Welty, Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of Maine, 
Williams, Wilson of Illinois, Wilson of Pennsylvania, Wingo, Winslow, 
Wood of Indiana, Woodyard, Yates, Young of North Dakota, Young of 
Texas, and Zihiman. 

Nays, 89: Almon, Bankhead, Bell, Benson, Black, Blackmon, Bland 
of Virginia, Brand, Brinson, Brooks of Pennsylvania, Browning, 
Buchanan, Byrnes of South Carolina, Candler, Clark of Florida, Coady, 
Collier, Crisp, Dent, Dewalt, Dominick, Doremus, Doughton, Dunn, 
Eagle, Flood, Focht, Gard, Garland, Garner, Garrett, Greene of Mas- 
sachusetts, Hardy of Texas, Harrison, Heflin, Holland, Hull of Iowa, 
Hull of Tennessee, Johnson of Mississippi, Kitchin, Lampert, Lankford, 
Lazaro, Lesher, Lever, Luce, McDuffie, Mansfield, Martin, Montague, 
Moon, Moore of Pennsylvania, Mudd, Nicholls of South Carolina, Over- 
street, Paige, Park, Pou, Ragsdale, Rayburn, Riordan, Robinson of 
North Carolina, Rouse, Sanders of Louisiana, Sanders of New York, 
Saunders of Virginia, Sisson, Small, Steagall, Stedman, Steele, 
Stephens of Mississippi, Stephens of Ohio, Stevenson, Tilson, Tinkham, 
Venable, Vinson, Voigt, Walsh, Watkins, Watson of Pennsylvania, Wat- 
son of Virginia, Webb, Whaley, Wilson of Louisiana, Wise, Woods of 
Virginia, and Wricht. 

Answered “ present,” 1: Greene of Vermont, 

Not voting, 34: Brumbaugh, Burke, Caldwell, Caraway, Connally, 
Crago, Dale, Dooling, Dupré, Edmonds, Gallivan, Glynn, Gould, 
Graham of Pennsylvania, Hamill, Huddleston,* Humphreys, James, 
Kabn, Kelly of Pennsylvania, Kreider, Larsen, Lee of Georgia, Mc- 
*herson, Morin, Olney, Quin, Radcliffe, Ramsey, Scully, Smith of 
Idahe, Snell, Sullivan, and Thompson of Oklahoma, 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the resolution was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania and Mr, Sullivan (for) with Mr. 
Greene of Vermont (against). 

Mr. Scully and Mr. Snell (for) with Mr, Ramsey (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Dooling with Mr. MePherson. 

Mr. Gailivan with Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania, 
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Mr. Dyer. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. McPrersoy, is unayoid- 
ably absent to-day. If he were here, he would vote in favor of this 
resolution. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. MANN, a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table, 





PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT Law 
(Volstead Act) 


Prohibits the manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages 
and provides for the regulation of the manufacture, produc- 
tion, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for other than beverage 
purposes and for insuring an ample supply of alcohol and to 
promote its use in scientific research and in the development of 
fuel, dye, and other lawful industries. 


{From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 22, 1919] 
PROHIBITION 


The Speaker. The Chair places before the House the bill H. R. 6810, 
the prohibition enforcement bill, on which the previous question has 
been ordered and which has been ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time. The question is on the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. CuLark of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, did not some statesman over on 
that side demand the reading of the engrossed copy? 

The Srpaker. The demand was made last night. 

Mr. Cuark of Missouri. I know it was, and it has never been com- 
plied with. 

The Speaker. The Chair considers that the request is not now pend- 
ing. Anybody can make the request now if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not wish to do so, but I wanted to 
know what became of that request. 

The Spuaker, The Chair thinks it died with the session, but anybody 
can make the demand now if he wishes to do so. 

-The question is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was read a third time. 

Mr. Icon. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit, and on that I 
move the previous question. 

The Sppaker. Is the gentleman from Missouri opposed to the bill? 

Mr. Ieor. Yes, sir. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Mr. Icon moves to recommit the bill H. R. 6810 to the Committee 
on the Judiciary with instructions to report the same back to the 
House forthwith with the following amendment: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“* That whoever, on or after the date when the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States goes into effect, shall 
knowingly manufacture, sell, or transport within the United States, or 
import into the United States or export from the United States, any 
intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes shall be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both, and for a second 
or subsequent offense shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both, 

“*Sec. 2. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assist- 
ants, agents, and inspectors, shall investigate and report violations of 
this act to the United States attorney for the district In which com- 
mitted, who is hereby charged with the duty of prosecuting the 
offenders, subject to the direction of the Attorney General, as in the 
case of other offenses against the laws of the United States; and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, agents, and inspec- 
tors, may swear out warrants before the United States commissioners 
or other officers of courts authorized to issue the same for the appre- 
hension of such offenders. Section 1014 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States is hereby made applicable in the enforcement of 
this act. 

“*Sec, 3. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the 
Attorney General of the United States are hereby respectively author- 
ized to appoint and employ such assistants, experts, clerks, and other 
employees as they may deem necessary for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act, and there is hereby autborized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be required for the enforcement of this act.’” 

The Speaker. On the foregoing motion the gentleman moves tho 
previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. Icor. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays on the motion 
to recommit, 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Missouri demands the yeas and 
nays on the motion to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 137, nays 256, an- 
swered “ present” 2, not voting 35, as follows: 

Yeas, 137: Ackerman, Babka, Bacharach, Bee, Benson, Blackmon, 
Bland of Missouri, Booher, Britten, Brooks of Pennsylvania, Browning, 
Buchanan, Burdick, Burke, Campbell of Pennsylvania, Cannon, Carew, 
Casey, Clark of Missouri, Classon, Cleary, Coady, Crago, Cullen, Curry 
of California, Denison, Dent, Dewalt, Donovan, Dooling, Doremus, 
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Dupré, Dyer, Eagan, Eagle, Edmonds, Elston, Fitzgerald, Freeman, Gal- 
lagher, Gallivan, Ganly, Gard, Garland, Garner, Glynn, Goldfogle, Gra- 
ham of Pennsylvania, Greene of Massachusetts, Greene of Vermont, 
Griffin, Haskell, Hays, Hull of Iowa, Humphreys, Husted, Igoe, Jefferis, 
Johnston of New York, Juul, Kahn, Kennedy of Rhode Island, Kleczka, 
LaGuardia, Lampert, Lazaro, Lea of California, Lehlbach, Linthicum, 
Lonergan, Longworth, Lufkin, McAndrews, McArthur, McDuffie, Me- 
Glennon, McKiniry, McLane, McPherson, MacCrate, MacGregor, Mad- 
den, Magee, Maher, Mann, Mansfield, Martin, Mead, Merritt, Minahan 
of New Jersey, Moon, Mooney, Moore of Pennsylvania, Morin, Mudd, 
Newton of Missouri, Nichols of Michigan, Nolan, O’Connell, O'Connor, 
Oden, Olney, Paige, Pell, Phelan, Platt, Porter, Pou, Radcliffe, J. W. 
Rainey, Ramsey, Randall of Wisconsin, Reber, Riordan, Rodenberg, 
Rogers, Rowan, Sabath, Sanford, Sherwood, Siegel, Small, Smith of New 
York, Snyder, Steele, Stephens of Ohio, Sullivan, Tinkham, Treadway, 
Vare, Voigt, Walsh, Ward, Watson of Pennsylvania, Welfy, Wilson of 
Pennsylvania, and Winslow. 

Nays, 256: Alexander, Almon, Anderson, Andrews of Maryland, An- 
drews of Nebraska, Anthony, Aswell, Ayres, Baer, Bankhead, Barbour, 
Barkley, Begg, Bell, Benham, Black, Bland of Indiana, Bland of Vir- 


vinia, Blanton, Boies, Bowers, Box, Brand, Briggs, Brinson, Brooks of 
Illinois, Brumbaugh, Burroughs, Butler, Byrnes of South Carolina, 


Ryrns of Tennessee, Campbell of Kansas, Candler, Cantrill, Caraway, 
Carss, Carter, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clark of Florida, Cole, Col- 
lier, Connally, Cooper, Copley, Crisp, Crowther, Currie of Michigan, 
Dale, Dallinger, Darrow, Davey, Davis of Minnesota, Davis of Tennes- 
Dempsey, Dickinson of Missouri, Dickinson of Iowa, Dominick, 
Dowell, Drane, Dunbar, Dunn, Elliott, Ellsworth, Emerson, Esch, Evans 
of Montana, Evans of Nebraska, Evans of Nevada, Ferris, Fess, Fields, 
Visher, Flood, Fordney, Foster, Frear, French, Fuller of Illinois, Fuller 
of Massachusetts, Gandy, Garrett, Good, Goodwin of Arkansas, Gould, 
Graham of Illinols, Green of lowa, Hadley, Hardy of Colorado, Has- 
tings, Haugen, Hawley, Hayden, Heflin, Hernandez, Hersey, Hersman, 
Hickey, Hill, Hoch, Holland, Houghton, Howard, Huddleston, Hudspeth, 
Hulings, Jacoway, James, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of Mississippi, 
Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Washington, Jones of Texas, 
Kearns, Kelley of Michigan, Kelly of Pennsylvania, Kendall, Kennedy 
of Iowa, Kiess, Kincheloe, Kinkaid, Kitchin, Knutson, Kraus, Kreider, 
Langley, Lanham, Lankford, Larsen, Layton, Little, Luce, Luhring, Me- 


gee, 


Culloch, MeFadden, McKenzie, McKeown, McKinley, McLaughlin of 
Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, Major, Mapes, Mays, Michener, 
Miller, Monahan of Wisconsin, Mondell, Montague, Moore of Ohio, 


Moore of Virginia, Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Mott, Murphy, Nelson of 
Missour!, Nelson of Wisconsin, Newton of Minnesota, Nicholls of South 
Carolina, Oldfield, Oliver, Osborne, Overstreet, Padgett, Park, Parker, 
Parrish, Peters, Quin, Ragsdale, H. T. Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, Ran- 
dall of California, Rayburn, Reavis, Reed of New York, Reed of West 
Virginia, Rhodes, Ricketts, Riddick, Robinson of North Carolina, Rob- 
sion of Kentucky, Romjue, Rose, Rowe, Rubey, Rucker, Sanders of 
Indiana, Sanders of Louisiana, Sanders of New York, Saunders of Vir- 
ginia, Schall, Scott, Sears, Sells, Shreve, Sims, Sinclair, Sinnott, Smith 
of Idaho, Smith of Illinois, Smith of Michigan, Smithwick, Snell, Stea- 
gall, Stedman, Steenerson, Stephens of Mississippi, Stevenson, Stiness, 
Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Summers of Washington, 
Sumners of Texas, Sweet, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of Tennessee, 
Temple, Thomas, Thompson of Ohio, Thompson of Oklahoma, Tillman, 
Timberlake, Tincher, Towner, Upshaw, Vaile, Venable, Vestal, Vinson, 
Volstead, Walters, Wason, Watkins, Watson of Virginia, Weaver, Webb, 
Webster, Welling, Whaley, Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of Maine, 
Williams, Wilson of Illinois, Wilson of Louisiana, Wingo, Wise, Wood 
of Indiana, Woods of Virginia, Woodyard, Wright, Yates, Young of 
North Dakota, Young of Texas, and Zihlman. 


Answered “ present” 2: Costello and Hardy of Texas. 

Not voting, 35: Ashbrook, Browne, Caldwell, Cramton, Doughton, 
Echols, Fairfield, Focht, Godwin of North Carolina, Goodall, Goodykoontz, 
Griest, Hamill, Hamilton, [Harrison, Hicks, Hull of Tennessee, Hutch- 
inson, Ireland, Jones of Pennsylvania, Kettner, King, Lee of Georgla, 
Lesher, Lever, McClintic, Mason, Neely, Purnell, Rouse, Scully, Sisson, 
Slemp, Taylor of Arkansas, and Tilson. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On the vote: 

Mr. Scully (for) with Mr. Hutchinson (against). 

Mr. Crago (for) with Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania (against). 
Mr. Hardy of Texas (for) with Mr. Doughton (against). 
Mr. Hamill (for) with Mr, Ireland (against). 

Mr. Caldwell (for) with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas (against). 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker I would like to vote “no.” 


The SPEAKER, 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
name called, 

The SPEAKER. 
tion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
listening 

The SPEAKER. 


Was the geutleman in the Hall, listening? 
I was in the front row of seats, and did not hear my 


The Chair wishes the gentleman to answer that ques- 
I can not say how particularly or how closely I was 


Was the gentleman listening? 


“ley, Hayden, 
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Mr. Cramton, I could not say as to how closely I was listening 

The Speaker. The Chair must leave it to the gentleman to qualify 
himself 

Mr. CRAMTON. I was in the Hall, in the front row of seats, and failed 
to hear my name calle. 

The Speaker. Unless the gentleman can answer the question im the 
affirmative, he can not vote. 

Mr. Craco. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with my 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones is in favor of 
wanted to vote for it, but is unavoidably absent. I 
would have voted against the motion to recommit. Therefore I wish 
to change my vote from “aye” to “ present” and have myself recorded 
as paired with Mr. Jones on this and following questions. 

Mr. Knutson, Mr. Speaker, IT wish to vote “ nay.” 

The Speaker. Was the gentleman in the Hall, listening, when his 
name was called? 

Mr. Knutson. I thought my name was called and started to answer, 
and they had gone on beyond 

The Speaker. The rule is very clear. 
the affirmative, be can vote. 

Mr. Knutson. I would like to ask the Speaker under what provision 
of the Constitution my district is to be deprived of a vote? 

The Sreaker. That is not a proper question. 
the Hall, listening? 


colleague from 
this bill and 
take it that he 


If the gentleman answers in 


Was the gentleman in 


Mr. Kxvrson. I was. 
The Speaker. Then the gentleman can vote. 
The Clerk called the name of Mr. Kyutson, and he voted in the 


negative. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The Speaker. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Texas asks for the yeas and nays 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Speaker. Those in favor of the passage of the bill will, when 
their names are called, answer “aye”; those opposed will 
ae 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 287, nays 
swered “ present” 3, not voting 40, as follows: 

Yeas, 287: Ackerman, Alexander, Almon, Anderson, Andrews of Mary- 
land, Andrews of Nebraska, Anthony, Aswell, Ayres, Baer, Bankhead, 
Barbour, Barkley, Begg, Bell, Benham, Benson, Bland of Indiana, Bland 
of Missouri, Bland of Virginia, Blanton, Boies, Bowers, Box, Brand, 
Briggs, Brinson, Brooks of Illinois, Browning, Brumbaugh, Burroughs, 
Butler, Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, Campbell of 
Kansas, Candler, Cannon, Cantrill, Caraway, Carss, Carter, Chindblom, 
Christopherson, Clark of Florida, Clark of Missouri, Classon, Cole, 
Collier, Connally, Cooper, Copley, Costello, Cramton, Crisp, Crowther, 
Currie of Michigan, Dale, Dallinger, Darrow, Davey, Davis of Minne- 
sota, Davis of Tennessee, Dempsey, Denison, Dickinson of Missouri, 
Dickinson of lowa, Dominick, Doremus, Dowell, Drane, Dunbar, Dunn, 
Eagle, Elliott, Ellsworth, Elston, Emerson, Esch, Evans of Montana, 
Evans of Nebraska, Evans of Nevada, Ferris, Fess, Fields, Fisher, 
Flood, Fordney, Foster, Frear, French, Fuller of Illinois, Fuller of 
Massachusetts, Gandy, Garner, Garrett, Good, Goodwin of Arkansas, 
Gould, Graham of Illinois, Green of Iowa, Greene of Massachusetts, 
Greene of Vermont, Hadley, Hardy of Colorado, Hastings, Haugen, Haw- 
Hays, Heflin, Hernandez, Hersey, Hersman, Hickey, Iill, 
Hoch, Holland, Houghton, Howard, Huddleston, Hudspeth, Hulings, 
Jacoway, James, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of Mississippi, Johnson 
of South Dakota, Johnson of Washington, Jones of Texas, Kearns, Kelley 
of Michigan, Kelly of Pennsylvania, Kendall, Kennedy of lowa, Kiess, 


answer 


100, an- 


Kincheloe, Kinkaid, Kitchin, Knutson, Kraus, Kreider, Langley, Lan- 
ham, Lankford, Larsen, Layton, Little, Luce, Lufkin, Luhring, Me- 
Culloch, McDuffie, McFadden, McKenzie, McKeown, McKinley, Mce- 


Laughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McPherson, MacGregor, 
Magee, Major, Mansfield, Mapes, Mays, Michener, Miller, Monahan of 
Wisconsin, Mondell, Montague, Moore of Ohio, Moore of Virginia, 
Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Mott, Murphy, Nelson of Missouri, Nelson 
of Wisconsin, Newton of Minnesota, Nicholls of South Carolina, 


Nichols of Michigan, Oldfield, Oliver, Olney, Osborne, Overstreet, 
Padgett, Paige, Park, Parker, Parrish, Peters, Platt, Quin, Ragsdale, 
Rainey, H. T., Raker, Ramseyer, Randall of California, Randall of 


Wisconsin, Rayburn, Reavis, Reed of New York, Reed of West Virginia, 
Rhodes, Ricketts, Riddick, Robinson of North Carolina, Robsion of 
Kentucky, Rogers, Romjue, Rose, Rowe, Rubey, Rucker, Sanders of 
Indiana, Sanders of Louisiana, Sanders of New York, Saunders of 
Virginia, Schall, Scott, Sears, Sells, Shreve, Sims, Sinclair, Sinnott, 
Smith of Idaho, Smith of Illinois, Smith of Michigan, Smithwick, Snell, 
Steagall, Stedman, Steenerson, Stephens of Mississippi, Stevenson, 
Stiness, Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Summers of Wash- 
ington, Sumners of Texas, Sweet, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of Ten- 
nessee, Temple, Thomas, Thompson of Ohlo, Thompson of Oklahoma, 
Tillman, Timberlake, Tincher, Towner, Treadway, Upshaw, Vaile, 
Venable, Vestal, Vinson, Volstead, Walters, Wason, Watkins, Watson 
of Virginia, Weaver, Webb, Webster, Welty, Whaley, Wheeler, White of 
Kansas, White of Maine, Williams, Wilson of Illinois, Wilson of 
Louisiana, Wilson of Pennsylvania, Wingo, Winslow, Wise, Wood of 
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Indiana, Woods of Virginia, Woodyard, Wright, Yates, Young of North 
Dakota, Young of Texas, and Zihiman, 

Nays 100: Babka, Bacharach, Bee, Blackmon, Britten, Buchanan, 
Burdick, turke, Carew, Casey, Cleary, Coady, Cullen, Curry 
of California, Dent, Dewalt, Donovan, Dooling, Dupré, Dyer, Eagan, 
Edmonds, Fitzgerald, Freeman, Gallagher, Gallivan, Ganly, Gard, Gar- 
land, Glynn, Goldfogle, Griffin, Haskell, Hull of Iowa, Humphreys, 
Hlusted, Igoe, Jefferis, Johnston of New York, Juul, Kahn, Kennedy of 
Khode Island, Kleezka, LaGuardia, Lampert, Lazaro, Lea of California, 
Lehibach, Linthicum, Lonergan, Longworth, McAndrews, McArthur, 
MeGlennon, MeKiniry, McLane, MacCrate, Madden, Maher, Mann, 
Martin, Mead, Merritt, Minahan of New Jersey, Mooney, Moore of 
Pennsylvania, Morin, Mudd, Newton of Missouri, Nolan, O'Connell, 
O'Connor, Ogden, Vell, Phelan, Porter, Pou, Radcliffe, J. W. Rainey, 
Ramsey, Reber, Riordan, Rodenberg, Rowan, Sabath, Sanford, Sher- 
wood, Siegel, Small, Smith of New York, Snyder, Steele, Stephens of 
Ohio, Sullivan, Tinkham, Vare, Voigt, Walsh, Ward, and Watson of 
Pennsylvania, 

Answered “present” 8: Booher, Crago, and Graham of Pennsyl- 
vanla 

Not voting 40: Ashbrook, Black, Brooks of Pennsylvania, Browne, 
Cauldwell, Campbell of Pennsylvania, Doughton, Echols, Fairfield, 
bocht, Godwin of North Carolina, Goodall, Goodykoontz, Griest, 
Iiamill, Hamilton, Hardy of Texas, Harrison, Hicks, Hull of Tennessee, 
Hiutchinson, Ireland, Jones of Pennsylvania, Kettner, King, Lee of 
Georgia, Lesher, Lever, MecClintic, Mason, Moon, Neely, Purnell, Rouse, 
Scully, Sisson, Slemp, Taylor of Arkansas, Tilson, and Welling. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Ashbrook (for) with Mr. Merritt (against). 

Mr. Taylor of Arkansas (for) with Mr. Caldwell (against). 

Mr. Ireland (for) with Mr. Hamill (against). 

Mr. Hutchinson (for) with Mr. Scully (against). 

Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr, Crago (against). 

Mr. Doughton (fer) with Mr. Hardy of Texas (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The announcement of the vote was received with applause, 

On motion of Mr. VoLsTeaD, a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 





TRANSPORTATION AcT, 1920 
(The Esch-Cummins bill) 


Provides for termination of Federal control of railroads 
and systems of transportation and for the settlement of dis- 
putes between carriers and their employees; empowers Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to establish rates which will earn 
a fair return upon the aggregate value of the railway property 
of such carriers under honest, efficient, and economical man- 
agement. Included a guaranty of 54% to 5% per cent of aggre- 
gate value from March 1, 1920, to March 1, 1922. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of November 17, 1919] 


The Sreaker. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Escu and Mr, BLANTON demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 204, nays 161, not 
voting 67, as follows: 

Yeas, 204: Anderson, Andrews of Nebraska, Bacharach, Barbour, 
Barkley, Begg, Benson, Black, Bland of Indiana, Bowers, Brand, 
Brooks of Lliinois, Brooks of Pennsylvania, Browning, Burdick, Burke, 
Burroughs, Butler, Campbell of Kansas, Cannon, Cantrill, Chindblom, 
Christopherson, Clark of Florida, Cleary, Coady, Cole, Cooper, Coplay, 


‘Costello, Crago, Crisp, Crowther, Curry of California, Dale, Dallinger, 


Darrow, Denison, Dickinson of Iowa, Donovan, Dowell, Dunbar, 
Dupré, Echols, Elliott, Esch, Evans of Nebraska, Fess, Fields, Flood, 
Focht, Foster, Freeman, French, Fuller of Massachusetts, Glynn, 
Goodykoontz, Gould, Graham of Illinois, Green of Iowa, Greene of 
Massachusetts, Greene of Vermont, Griest, Hadley, Hamilton, Hardy 
of Colorado, Harrison, Hawley, Hays, Hernandez, Hersey, Hickey, 
Hicks, Hill, Hoch, Holland, Houghton, Hulings, Hull of Iowa, 
Humphreys, Husted, Hutchinson, Ireland, Jefferis, Johnson of South 
Dakota, Johnson of Washington, Jones of Pennsylvania, Kearns, 
Kelley of Michigan, Kendall, Kennedy of Rhode Island, Kiess, Kin- 
cheloe, Kinkaid, Kraus, Langley, Layton, Lehlbach, Linthicum, Little, 
Lonergan, Longworth, Lufkin, Luhring, MeArthur, McCulloch, Me- 
Fadden, McKinley, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McPherson, MacCrate, 
MacGregor, Madden, Magee, Mann of Illinois, Mapes, Merritt, Mich- 
ener, Miller, Monahan of Wisconsin, Mondell, Montague, Moore of 
Ohio, Morgan, Morin, Mott, Mudd, Murphy, Nelson of Wisconsin, 
Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, Ogden, Olney, Osborne, 
Paige, Park, Parker, Pell, Phelan, Platt, Porter, Purnell, Radcliffe, 
Ramsey, Ramseyer, Randall of Wisconsin, Rayburn, Reber, Reed of 
West Virginia, Ricketts, Robsion of Kentucky, Rodenberg, Rogers, 
Rose, Rowe, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of New York, Saunders of 
Virginia, Scott, Sells, Siegel, Sinnott, Slemp, Small, Smith of Idaho, 
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Smith of Illinois, Smith of Michigan, Snell, Snyder, Steenerson, 
Stephens of Ohio, Stiness, Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, 
Summers of Washington, Sweet, Swope, Taylor of Tennessee, Temple, 
Thompson, Tilson, Timberlake, Tinkham, Towner, Treadway, Vaile, 
Vare, Venable, Vestal, Volstead, Walsh, Walters, Wason, Watson of 
Pennsylvania, Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of Maine, Williams, 
Wilson of Illinois, Winslow, Wood of Indiana, Woods of Virginia, Yates, 
and Zihlman. 

Nays, 161: Alexander, Almon, Aswell, Ayres, Babka, Baer, Bank- 
head, Bee, Blackmon, Bland of Missouri, Bland of Virginia, Blanton, 
Box, Briggs, Brinson, Browne, Buchanan, Byrnes of South Carolina, 
Byrns of Tennessee, Caldwell, Campbell of Pennsylvania, Candler, Cara- 
way, Carew, Carss, Casey, Clark of Missouri, Classon, Collier, Connally, 
Cramton, Cullen, Davey, Davis of Tennessee, Dent, Dewalt, Dickinson of 
Missouri, Dominick, Dooling, Doremus, Doughton, Eagan, Eagle, Ells- 
worth, Emerson, Evans of Montana, Evans of Nevada, Fisher, Frear, 
Gallagher, Gallivan, Ganly, Gard, Garrett, Goldfogle, Goodwin of 
Arkansas, Griffin, Hamill, Hardy of Texas, Haskell, Hastings, Haugen, 
Hayden, Heflin, Hersman, Howard, Huddleston, Hudspeth, Hull of 
Tennessee, Igoe, James, Jobnson of Mississippi, Johnston of New 
York, Jones of Texas, Keller, Kelly of Pennsylvania, King, Kitchin, 
Kleczka, Knutson, LaGuardia, Lampert, Lanham, Lankford, Larsen, 
Lazaro, Lea of California, Lesher, McAndrews, McClintic, McDuftie, 
McGlennon, McKiniry, McLane, Maher, Mann of South Carolina, 
Mansfield, Martin, Mays, Mead, Minahan of New Jersey, Mooney, 
Moore of Virginia, Nelson of Missouri, Nicholls of South Carolina, 
Nichols of Michigan, Nolan, O'Connell, O’Connor, Oldfield, Oliver, 
Overstreet, Padgett, Parrish, Pou, Quin, Rainey of Alabama, H. T. 
Rainey, J. W. Rainey, Raker, Randall of California, Riordan, Robin- 
son of North Carolina, Romjue, Rouse, Rowan, Rubey, Rucker, 
Sabath, Sanders of Louisiana, Schall, Sears, Sims, Sisson, Smith of 
New York, Smithwick, Steagall, Stedman, Steele, Stevenson, Sullivan, 
Sumners of Texas, Tague, Taylor of Colorado, Thomas, Tillman, 
Vinson, Voigt, Watkins, Watson of Virginia, Weaver, Webster, Welling, 
Welty, Whaley, Wilson of Louisiana, Wilson of Pennsylvania, Wingo, 
Wise, Young of North Dakota, and Young of Texas. 

Not voting, 67: Ackerman, Andrews of Maryland, Anthony, Ash- 
brook, Bell, Benham, Boies, Booher, Britten, Brumbaugh, Carter, 
Currie of Michigan, Davis of Minnesota, Dempsey, Drane, Dunn, 
Dyer, Edmonds, Elston, Fairfield, Ferris, Fordney, Fuller of Illinois, 
Gandy, Garland, Garner, Godwin of North Carolina, Good, Goodall, 
Graham of Pennsylvania, Harreld, Jacoway, Johnson of Kentucky, 
Juul, Kahn, Kennedy of Iowa, Kettner, Kreider, Lee of Georgia, Luce, 
McKenzie, McKeown, McLaughlin of Michigan, Major, Mason, Moon, 
Moore of Pennsylvania, Moores of Indiana, Neely, Peters, Reavis, 
Reed of New York, Rhodes, Riddick, Sanford, Scully, Sherwood, 
Shreve, Sinclair, Stephens of Mississippi, Stoll, Taylor of Arkansas, 
Tincher, Upshaw, Ward, Woodward, and Wright. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. McKenzie (for) with Mr. Sinclair (against), 

Mr. Shreve (for) with Mr. Sherwood (against). 

Mr, Graham of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Upshaw (against). 

Mr. Currie of Michigan (for) with Mr. McKeown (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan with Mr. Jacoway. 

Mr. SANFoRD. Mr, Speaker, I wish to vote “ yea.” 

The Speaker. Was the gentleman present and listening when his 
name was called? 

Mr. Sanrorp. I was on the other side of the threshold, within 
hearing of the voice of the Clerk, and immediately thereafter I 
returned; and I insist on my constitutional right to have my district 
recorded in favor of this bill, the rulings of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The Speaker, The gentleman does not qualify under the rule. 

Mr. SAnForD. I think the ruling was never thoroughly considered, 
and I have examined it, and there is no reason behind it so far as I 
can find. 

The Speaker. The Chair will follow the precedents until convinced 
to the contrary. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Escu, a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EMERGENCY AGRICULTURAL TARIFF ACT 

Imposed temporary duties upon principal agricultural prod- 
ucts, including livestock. This act was superseded by the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, the existing law. Following the 
enactment of the emergency tariff, the market prices of prac- 
tically all agricultural products declined. 

{From the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of April 15, 1921] 

Mr. Garrert of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The Speaker. The regular order is demanded. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 269, nays 111, 
red “ present” 2, not voting 43, as follows: 
[Roll No. 5] 


Yeas, 269: Ackerman, Anderson, Andrews, Anthony, Appleby, Arentz, 
\tkeson, Bacharach, Beck, Beedy, Begg, Benham, Bird, Bixler, Blakeney, 
sland of Indiana, Blanton, Boies, Bond, Bowers, Brennan, Brooks of 
pennsylvania, Brown of Tennessee, Browne of Wisconsin, Burdick, Bur- 
roughs, Burtness, Butler, Cable, Campbell of Kansas, Campbell of Penn- 
svyivania, Cannon, Chalmers, Chandler of New York, Chandler of Okla- 
homa, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clague, Clark of Florida, Clarke of 
New York, Classon, Clouse, Cole, Colton, Connell, Connolly of Pennsyl- 
vania, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of Wisconsin, Copley, Coughlin, Cramton, } 
Curry, Dale, Dallinger, Darrow, Deal, Dempsey, Denison, Dickinson, | 
Dowell, Dunbar, Dunn, Dupré, Dyer, Echols, Elliott, Ellis, Elston, Fatr- 
field, Faust, Favrot, Fenn, Fish, Fitzgerald, Focht, Fordney, 
Foster, Frear, Free, Freeman, French, Frothingham, Fuller, Funk, Gahn, 
Gensman, Gernerd, Glynn, Good, Goodykoontz, Gorman, Graham of 
Illinois, Green of Iowa, Greene of Massachusetts, Greene of Vermont, 
Griest, Hadley, Hardy of Colorado, Haugen, Hawley, Hays, Herrick, 
Hersey, Hickey, Hicks, Hill, Himes, Hoch, Houghton, Hudspeth, 
Hukriede, Hull, Husted, Hutchinson, James of Michigan, Jefferis, John 
son of South Dakota, Johnson of Washington, Jones of Pennsylvania, 
Jones of Texas, Kahn, Kearns, Kelley of Michigan, Kelly of Pennsyl- 
vania, Kendall, Kennedy, Ketcham, King, Kinkaid, Kirkpatrick, Kissel, | 
Kleczka, Kline of New York, Kline of Pennsylvania, Knutson, Kopp, 
Kraus, Lampert, Langley, Lankford, Larson of Minnesota, Lawrence, 
Lazaro, Lea of California, Leatherwood,*Lee of New York, Lehlbach, 
Lineberger, Little, Longworth, Lufkin, McArthur, McCormick, McLaugh- 
lin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McLaughlin of Pennsylvania, 
McPherson, MacGregor, Madden, Magee, Maloney, Mann, Mapes, Martin, 
Merritt, Michaelson, Michener, Miller, Mills, Millspaugh, Mondell, Mon- 
toya, Moore of Illinois, Moore of Ohio, Morgan, Morin, Mott, Murphy, 
A. P. Nelson, J. M. Nelson, Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, 
Norton, Ogden, Olpp, Osborne, Paige, Parker of New Jersey, Parker 
of New York, Parrish, Patterson of Missourl, Patterson of New Jersey, 
Perkins, Peters, Petersen, Pringey, Purnell, Radcliffe, Ramseyer, Ransley, 
Reavis, Reber, Reece, Reed of New York, Reed of West Virginia, Rhodes, 
Ricketts, Roach, Robertson, Robsion, Rogers, Rose, Rosenbloom, Ross- 
dale, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of New York, Schall, Scott of Ten- 
nessee, Shaw, Shelton, Sinclair, Sinnott, Slemp, Smith, Smithwick, Snell, 
Speaks, Sproul, Steenerson, Stephens, Stiness, Strong of Kansas, Strong 
of Pennsylvania, Summers of Washington, Sweet, Swing, Taylor of | 
Colorado, Taylor of New Jersey, Taylor of Tennessee, Temple, Thomp- 
son, Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Towner, Treadway, Vaile, Vare, Vestal, | 
Voigt, Volstead, Walsh, Walters, Ward of New York, Wason, Watson, 
Webster, Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of Maine, Williams, William- 
son, Winslow, Wood of Indiana, Woodruff, Wurzbach, Wyant, 
Young. 

Nays, 111: Almon, Ansorge, Aswell, Bankhead, Barkley, Bell, Black, . 
Bland of Virginia, Bowling, Box, Brand, Briggs, Brinson, Buchanan, 
tulwinkle, Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, Cantrill, 
Carew, Carter, Cockran, Collier, Collins, Connally of Texas, Crisp, 
Cullen, Davis of Tennessee, Dominick, Drane, Drewry, Driver, Fields, 
Fisher, Flood, Fulmer, Garner, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, 
Gilbert, Goldsborough, Griffin, Hammer, Hardy of Texas, Harrison, 
Hawes, Hayden, Huddleston, Humphreys, James of Virginia, John- | 
son of Mississippi, Keller, Kincheloe, Kindred, Kitchin, Kunz, Lanham, | 
Lee of Georgia, Linthicum, Logan, London, Lowrey, Luce, Lyon, | 
McClintic, MeDuftie, McSwain, Mansfield, Montague, O’Brien, O’Connoyv, 
Oldfield, Oliver, Overstreet, Padgett, Park of Georgia, Parks of Ar- 
kansas, Perlman, Pou, Quin, Rankin, Rayburn, Riordan, Rouse, Ryan, 
Sabath, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Sears, Siegel, Stafford, Stedman, 
Stevenson, Stoll, Sullivan, Sumners of Texas, Swank, Tague, Thomas, 
Tillman, Tinkham, Tyson, Underhill, Upshaw, Vinson, Volk, Ward of | 


an- ' 


Fess, 


and 


North Carolina, Weaver, Wilson, Wingo, Wise, and Wright. ' 

Answered “ present,”’ 2: Jacoway and Ten Eyck. 

Not voting, 43: Barbour, Britten, Brooks of Ilinois, Burke, Burton, 
Codd, Crowther, Davis of Minnesota, Doughton, Edmonds, Evans, 
Fairchild, Gallivan, Gould, Graham of Pennsylvania, Hogan, Ireiand, | 
Johnson of Kentucky, Kiess, Knight, Kreider, Larsen of Georgia, Lay- 
ton, Luhring, McFadden, McKenzie, Mason, Moore of Virginia, Moores | 
of Indiana, Mudd, Nolan, Porter, Rainey of Alabama, Riddick, Roden- 
berg. Scott of Michigan, Shreve, Snyder, Steagall, Wocds of Virginia, | 
Woodyard, Yates, and Zihlman. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. Himu. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Maryland, Mr. Mupp, is | 
unavoidably absent. He requested me to say that if he had been 
here he would have voted for the bill. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 

Mr.” Davis of Minnesota (for) with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky | 
(against). 

Mr. Edmonds (for) with Mr. Woods of Virginia (against). 

Mr. Barbour (for) with Mr. Jacoway (against), 





| Mann, 
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Mr. Jacoway. Mr. Speaker, I am recorded as voting “no.” I 
to withdraw that vote and vote “ present,” as I 


wish 
have a pair with.the 


} gentleman from California, Mr. Barrovur 


The name of Mr. Jacoway was called, and be answered “ present.” 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ no.” 

The Speaker. Was the gentleman present when his name was called, 
listening? 

Mr. LArsen of Georgia. I do not think I was. 

The Speaker. The gentleman bring 
rule, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Then I shall ask to be recorded present. 

The Speaker, The gentleman can not do that under the rule 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, is Mr. STeaGaLt recorded? 

The Speaker. He is not recorded. 

Mr. Srevenson. I know that he voted “no” and after voting im- 
mediately left the Hall, because I was with him at the time 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr, YOUNG, a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


does not himself within the 


Tarirr Act or 1922 (Present Law) 


(The Fordney-McCumber tariff bill) 


General upward revision of the tariff in all schedules. Con- 
tains flexible clause authorizing the Chief Executive to raise 
or lower duties 50 per cent after investigation and report by 
the Tariff Commission. With the exceptions of bob-white 
quails and a few other items, changes made by the President 
under this clause have been to increase the duties. It is esti- 
mated that the indirect taxes levied under this act cost the 
people a minimum of $4,000,000,000 a year. 


{From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 21, 1921) 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
7456, the tariff bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 


Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 14, as follows: 

{Roll No. 91] 

Yeas, 288: Ackerman, Anderson, Andrews, Ansorge, Anthony, Appleby, 
Arentz, Atkeson, Bacharach, Barbour, Beedy, Begg, Benham, Bird, 
Bixler, Blakeney, Bland of Indiana, Boies, Bond, Bowers, Brennan, 
Britten, Brooks of Illinois, Brooks of Pennsylvania, Brown of Tennes- 
see, Browne of Wisconsin, Burdick, Burke, Burroughs, Burtness, Bur- 
ton, Butler, Cable, Campbell of Kansas, Campbell of Pennsylvania, Can- 
non, Chalmers, Chandler of New York, Chandler of Oklahoma, Chind- 
blom, Christopherson, Clague, Clarke of New York. Classon, Clouse, 
Codd, Cole, Colton, Connell, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper of Ohio, 
Cooper of Wisconsin, Copley, Coughlin, Cramton, Crowther, Curry, Dale, 
Dallinger, Darrow, Davis of Minnesota, Dempsey, Denison, Dickinson, 
Dowell, Dunbar, Dunn, Dupré, Dyer, Echols, Edmonds, Ellicott, Ellis, 
Elston, Evans, Fairchild, Fairfleld, Faust, Favrot, Fenn, Fess, Fish, 
Fitzgerald, Focht, Fordney, Foster, Frear, Free, Freeman, French, 
Frothingham, Fuller, Funk, Gensman, Gernerd, Glynn, Goodykoontz, 
Gorman, Graham of Illinois, Graham of Pennsylvania, Green of lowa, 
Greene of Massachusetts, Greene of Vermont, Griest, Hadley, Hardy of 
Colorado, Haugen, Hawley, Hays, Herrick, Hersey, Hickey, Hill, Himes, 
Hoch, Hogan, Houghton, Hukriede, Hull, Husted, Hutchinson, Ireland, 
James of Michigan, Jefferis of Nebraska, Johnson of Washington, Jones 
of Pennsylvania, Kahn, Kearns, Kelley of Michigan, Kelly of Pennsyl- 


288, nays 127, 


| vania, Kendall, Kennedy, Ketcham, Kiess, King, Kinkaid, Kirkpatrick, 


Kissel, Kleezka, Kline of New York, Kline of Pennsylvania, Knutson, 
Kopp, Kraus, Kreider, Larson of Minnesota, Lawrence, Layton, Lazaro, 
Lea of California, Leatherwood, Lee of New York, Lehlbach, Lineberger, 
Little, Longworth, Luce, Lubring, McArthur, McCormick, McFadden, 
McKenzie, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, Me 
Laughlin of Pennsylvania, McPherson, MacGregor, Madden, Magee, 
Mapes, Martin, Merritt, Michaelson, Michener, Miller, Mills, 
Millspaugh, Mondell, Montoya, Moore of Illinois, Moore of Ohio, Moores 


of Indiana, Morgan, Morin, Mott, Mudd, Murphy, A. P. Nelson, Newton 


of Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, Nolan, Norton, Ogden, Olpp, Os- 


| borne, Paige, Parker of New Jersey, Parker of New York, Patterson of 
| Missouri, Patterson of New Jersey, Perkins, Perlman, Peters, Petersen, 


Porter, Pringey, Purnell, Radcliffe, Raker, Ramseyer, Ransley, Reavis, 
Reber, Reece, Reed of New York, Reed of West Virginia, Rhodes, 
Ricketts, Riddick, Roach. Robertson, Robsion, Rodenberg, Rogers, Rose, 
Rosenbloom, Rossdale, Ryan, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of New 
York, Schall, Scott of Michigan, Scott of Tennessee, Shaw, Shelton, 
Shreve, Siegel, Sinnott, Slemp, Smith of Idaho, Smith of Michigan, 
Snell, Snyder, Speaks, Sproul, Stafford, Steenerson, Stephens, Strong 
of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylyania, Summers of Washington, Sweet, 
Swing, Taylor of New Jersey, Taylor of Tennessee, Temple, Thompson, 
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Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Tinkham, Towner, Treadway, Underhill, 
Vare, Vestal, Volk, Volstead, Walters, Ward of New York, Wason, Wat- 
son, Webster, Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of Maine, Williams, 
Willlamsen, Winslow, Wood of Indiana, Woodruff, Woodyard, Wurz- 
bach, Wyant, Yates, Young, and Zihiman. 

Nays, 127: Almon, Aswell, Bankhead, Barkley, Beck, Bell, Black, 
Bland of Virginia, Blanton, Bowling, Box, Brand, Briggs, Brinson, 
Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, 
Cantrill, Carew, Carter, Cockran, Collier, Collins, Connally of Texas, 
Crisp, Cullen, Davis of Tennessee, Deal, Dominick, Doughton, Drane, 
Drewry, Driver, Fields, Fisher, Flood, Fulmer, Gahn, Gallivan, Garner, 
Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Gilbert, Goldsborough, Griffin, 
Ilammer, Hardy of Texas, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Huddleston, 
Humplreys, Jacoway, James of Virginia, Jeffers of Alabama, John- 
son of Kentucky, Johnson of Mississippi, Jones of Texas, Kincheloe, 
Kindred, Knight, Kunz, Lampert, Lanham, Lankford, Larsen of 
Georgia, Lee of Georgia, Linthicum, Logan, London, Lowrey, Lyon, 
McClintic, Meluffie, McSwain, Manafield, Mead, Montague, Moore of 
Virginia, Nelson, J. M., O’Brien, O'Connor, Oldfield, Oliver, Over- 
street, Padgett, Park of Georgia, Parks of Arkansas, Parrish, Pou, 
Quin, Rainey of Alabama, Rainey of Illinois, Rankin, Rayburn, 
Riordan, Rouse, Sabath, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Sears, Sinclair, 
Sisson, Smithwick, Steagall, Stedman, Stevenson, Stoll, Sullivan, Sum- 
ners of Texas, Swank, Tague, Ten Eyck, Thomas, Tillman, Tyson, 
Upshaw, Vinson, Voigt, Ward of North Carolina, Weaver, Wilson, 
Wingo, Wise, Woods of Virginia, and Wright. 

Answered “ present,” 1: Walsh. 

Not voting, 14: Clark of Florida, Gould, Hicks, Hudspeth, Johnson 
of South Dakota, Keller, Kitchin, Langley, Maloney, Rucker, Stiness, 
Taylor of Arkansas, Taylor of Colorado, and Vaile. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The Speaker. Was the gentleman present and listening? 

Mr. WILurAMson. I came in just a little while ago. They were call 
ing my name when I was just entering the door there. 

The Spraker. The theory is that the gentleman’s name was not 
called at all. That is the theory. Therefore, if the gentleman will 
say that he was present and listening when his name was called, he 
can vote; otherwise the Chair could not recognize him to yote. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I was here the first time. 

The Speaker. It is up to the gentleman to state where he was. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Well, I was in the room; I was here. I was here 
when my name was first called. 

The Speaker. How does the gentleman vote? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I desire to vote “ yea.” 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Walsh (for) with Mr. Kitchin (against). 

Mr. Gould (for) with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas (against). 

Mr. Hicks (for) with Mr. Keller (against). 

Mr. Maioney (for) with Mr. Rucker (against). 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia 
(against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Vaile with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr, Stiness with Mr, Hudspeth. 

Mr. Wausu. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Mr. Krrcurs. I desire to withdraw my vote of 
“yea” and be recorded as “ present.” 

The Speaker. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name, 

The Clerk called the name of Mr, WaLsH, and he answered “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr, Forpngey, a motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. FrRoTHINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Matoney, is sick at the hospital and was therefore unable to be 
present to vote on the tariff bill. He regrets this very much and 
wished me to state on the floor that if present he would vote in favor 
of free hides, free ofl, and free asphalt; for a duty on dyes, and in 
opposition to an embargo on dyes, and would be opposed to recom- 
mitting the bill, and would vote in favor of the bill as amended for 
final passage. 





ForpNey (PRESENT) Tarirr Law—VorTe ON ADOPTION OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


{From the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of September 15, 1922] 
Mr. Forpney. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on the 
bill H. R. 7456. 
The Speaker, The gentleman from Michigan calls up a conference 
report on the bill the title of which the orty will ar 


* 7. . 7 
The Sprraxer. The guestion is now on aneies to "the ontmedie 
report. 
Mr. Forpney. On that, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
rhe yeas and nays were ordered, 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 210, nays 91, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 125, as follows: 


{Roll No. 271] 

Yeas, 210: Ackerman, Anderson, Andrew of Massachusetts, Andrews 
of Nebraska, Anthony, Appleby, Atkeson, Bacharach, Barbour, Beedy, 
Begg, Benham, Bird, Bixler, Blakeney, Bland of Indiana, Boies, Bond, 
Bowers, Brennan, Brooks of Vennsylvania, Brown of Tennessee, Bur- 
dick, Burroughs, Burtness, Butler, Cable, Cannon, Chalmers, Chandler 
af New York, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clague, Clouse, Cole of Iowa, 
Cole of Ohio, Colton, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper of Ohio, 
Coughlin, Crago, Crowther, Curry, Dale, Dallinger, Darrow, Davis of 
Minnesota, Dempsey, Dowell, Dunbar, Dyer, Echols, Edmonds, Elliott, 
Ellis, Evans, Fairchild, Fairfield, Faust, Favrot, Fenn, Fess, Fitzgerald, 
Focht, Fordney, Foster, Free, Freeman, French, Frothingham, Fuller, 
Gernerd, Glynn, Goodykoontz, Graham of Illinois, Green of Iowa, 
Greene of Massachusetts, Greene of Vermont, Griest, Hadley, Hardy of 
Colorado, Haugen, Hawley, Hays, Hickey, Hill, Himes, Hoch, Hudspeth, 
Hukriede, Hull, James, Jefferis of Nebraska, Johnson of South Dakota, 
Johnson of Washington, Jones of Pennsylvania, Kearns, Kendall, Ken- 
nedy, Ketcham, King, Kirkpatrick, Kissel, Kline of New York, Kline of 
Pennsylvania, Knutson, Kopp, Kraus, Kreider, Larson of Minnesota, 
Lawrence, Lazaro, Lea of California, Leatherwood, Lehlbach, Little, 
Longworth, McArthur, McCormick, McFadden, McKenzie, McLaughlin 
of Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McLaughlin of Pennsylvania, 
Madden, Magee, Maloney, Mapes, Martin, Merritt, Michaelson, Michener, 
Mills, Millspaugh, Mondell, Moore of Illinois, Moore of Ohio, Morgan, 
Morin, Mott, Mudd, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, A. P. Nelson, Newton of 
Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, Norton, Ogden, Olpp, Osborne, Paige, 
Parker of New Jersey, Patterson of Missouri, Patterson of New Jersey, 
Perkins, Perlman, Petersen, Purnell, Radcliffe, Ramseyer, Ransley, 
Reece, Reed of New York, Reed of West Virginia, Rhodes, Ricketts, 
Roach, Robsion, Rodenberg, Rogers, Rose, Rosenbloom, Ryan, Sanders 
of Indiana, Sanders of New York, Schall, Scott of Tennessee, Shaw, 
Shreve, Sinnott, Smith of Idaho, Snell, Snyder, Speaks, Steenerson, 
Stephens, Strong of Kansas, Sweet, Swing, Taylor of Tennessee, Thomp- 
son, Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Towner, Treadway, Vaile, Vare, Vestal, 
Volstead, Walters, Wheeler, White of Maine, Williams of Illnois, 
Winslow, Wood of Indiana, Woodruff, Woodyard, Wyant, and Young. 

Nays, 91: Almon, Ansorge, Aswell, Bankhead, Beck, Black, Bland of 
Virginia, Blanton, Bowling, Box, Briggs, Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Carew, 
Collier, Collins, Cooper of Wisconsin, Cullen, Davis of, Tennessee, Deal, 
Drane, Drewry, Driver, Gahn, Gallivan, Garner, Garrett of Tennessee, 
Jarrett of Texas, Hammer, Hardy of Texas, Hayden, Hogan, Huddle- 
ston, Jacoway, Jeffers of Alabama, Johnson of Mississippi, Jones of 
Texas, Keller, Kincheloe, Kindred, Kleczka, Lampert, Lanham, Lank- 
ford, Lee of New York, Linthicum, London, Lowrey, Lyon, McClintic, 
McSwain, Mansfield, Mead, Moore of Virginia, O’Brien, Oliver, Park of 
Georgia, Parks of Arkansas, Pou, Quin, Rankin, Rayburn, Riordan, 
Rossdale, Rouse, Sabath, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Sears, Sinclair, 
Smitbwick, Stafford, Steagall, Stedman, Sumners of Texas, Swank, 
Tague, Taylor of Arkansas, Taylor of Colorado, Thomas, Tillman, 
Tucker, Tyson, Underhill, Voigt, Ward of North Carolina, Weaver, 
Williams of Texas, Wilson, Wingo, and Woods of Virginia. 

Answered “ present,”’ 1: Langley. 

Not voting, 125: Arentz, Barkley, Bell, Brand, Britten, Brooks of 
I!linois, Browne of Wisconsin, Burke, Burton, Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina, Byrns of Tennessee, Campbell of Kansas, Campbell of Pennsylvania, 
Cantrill, Carter, Chandler of Oklahoma, Clar® of Florida, Clarke of 
New York, Classon, Cockran, Codd, Connally of Texas, Connell, Copley, 
Cramton, Crisp, Denison, Dickson, Dominick, Doughton, Dunn, Dupré, 
Fields, Fish, Fisher, Frear, Fulmer, Funk, Gensman, Gilbert, Golds- 
borough, Gorman, Gould, Graham of Pennsylvania, Griffin, Harrison, 
Hawes, Henry, Herrick, Hersey, Hicks, Hooker, Humphreys, Husted, 
Hutchinson, Ireland, Johnson of Kentucky, Kahn, Kelley of Michigan, 
Kelly of Pennsylvania, Kiess, Kitchin, Knight, Kunz, Larsen of Georgia, 
Layton, Lee of Georgia, Lineberger, Logan, Luce, Luhring, McDuffie, 
McPherson, MacGregor, Mann, Miller, Montague, Montoya, Moores of 
Indiana, J. M. Nelson, Nolan, O'Connor, Oldfield, Overstreet, Parker 
of New York, Porter, Pringey, Rainey of Alabama, Rainey of Illinois, 
Raker, Reber, Riddick, Robertson, Rucker, Scott of Michigan, Shelton, 
Siegel, Sisson, Slemp, Smith of Michigan, Sproul, Stevenson, Stiness, 
Stoll, Strong of Pennsylvania, Sullivan, Summers of Washington, Tay- 
lor of New Jersey, Temple, Ten Eyck, Tinkham, Upshaw, Vinson, Volk, 
Ward of New York, Wason, Watson, Webster, White of Kansas, Wil- 
liamson, Wise, Wright, Wurzbach, Yates, and Zihiman. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Wason (for) with Mr. Barkley (against). 

Mr. Dupré (for) with Mr. Daliinger (against). 

Mr. Sproul (for) with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee (against). 

Mr. Taylor of New Jersey (for) with Mr. Harrison (against). 

Mr. Burke (for) with Mr. Hooker (against). 

Miss Robertson (for) with Mr. Fields (against). 

Mr. Kahn (for) with Mr. Cantrill (against). 

Mr. Hutchinson (for) with Mr. Rainey of Alabama (against). 
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Mr. Porter (for) with Mr. Cockran (against). 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Goldsborough (against). 
Mr. Fish (for) with Mr. Connally of Texas (against). 

Mr. Riddick (for) with Mr. Montague (against). 

Mr. Kiess (for) with Mr. Knight (against). 

Mr. Lineberger (for) with Mr. J. M. Nelson (against). 

Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Wise (against). 
Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Doughton (against). 
Mr. Watson (for) with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin (against). 
Mr. Siegel (for) with Mr. Frear (against). 

Mr. Burton (for) with Mr. Oldfield (against). 

Mr. Cramton (for) with Mr. Carter (against). 
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Mr. Chandler of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Rainey of Illinois | 


(against). 

Mr. Dickinson (for) with Mr. Dominick (against). 

Mr. Mann (for) with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina (against). 

Mr. Arentz (for) with Mr. Crisp (against). 

Mr. Gorman (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 

Mr. Henry (for) with Mr. Fisher (against). 

Mr. Luhring (for) with Mr. Overstreet (against). 

Mr. Connell (for) with Mr. Kunz (against). 

Mr. Classon (for) with Mr. Steenerson (against). 

Mr. Miller (for) with Mr. Wright (against). 

Mr. Funk (for) witb Mr. Brand (against). 

Mr. Dunn (for) with Mr. Griffin (against). 

Mr. Uersey (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 

Mr. Nolan (for) with Mr. McDuffie (against). 

Mr. Volk (for) with Mr. Sisson (against). 

Mr. Wurzbach (for) with Mr. Bell (against). 

Mr. Langley (for) with Mr. Clark of Florida (against). 

Mr. Yates (for) with Mr. Fulmer (against). 

Mr. Slemp (for) with Mr. Humphreys (against). 

Mr. Scott of Michigan (for) with Mr. Ten Eyck (against). 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas (for) with Mr. Gilbert (against). 

Mr. Copley (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 

Mr. Ireland (for) with Mr. Hawes (against). 

Mr. Reber (for) with Mr. Upshaw (against). 

Mr. Brooks of Illinois (for) with Mr. Vinson (against). 

Mr. Codd (for) with Mr. Stoll (against). 

Mr. Britten (for) with Mr. Rucker (against). 

Mr. Layton (for) with Mr. Logan (against). 

Mr. MacGregor (for) with Mr. Kitchin (against). 

Mr. Kelley of Michigan (for) with Mr. Raker (against). 

Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 

Mr. Stiness (for) with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky (against). 

Mr. Moores of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The Speaker, Was the gentleman present and listening when his 
hame wes called? 

Mr. Moores of Indiana. I was not. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The Sppaker, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. Moores of Indiana. Would 1 be permitted to declare that if I 
had been present I would have voted aye? 

The Speaker. The Chair thinks the gentleman has already made that 
statement. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


PacKers Conrrot AcT 
Provides for the regulation of interstate and foreign com- 
merce in livestock, livestock products, dairy products, poultry 
products and eggs; prohibits packers from engaging in dis- 
criminatory practices, manipulating or controlling prices, cre- 


ating a monopoly, or to combine or conspire to apportion | 


territory, etc. Passed without a record vote. 


The following 
vote is on a motion to recommit. 


{From the Conoressionatn Record of June 2, 19231 


The Speaker. The question is on the passage of the Dill. 

Mr. Jones of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to recommit. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Mr. Jones of Texas moves to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Agriculture with instructions to report the same back to the House 
forthwith with the following amendment: On page 22, line 1, strike out 
all of section 311.” 

Mr. Havcen. Mr. Speaker, on that I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The Speaker. The question is cn the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas to recommit the bill with instructions. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes seemed 
to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Jones of Texas) there were— 
ayes 34, noes 127. 

Mr. Jones of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no qnorum present. 
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The Spraxer. It is clear there is no quorum present. The door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will eall the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 71, nays 257, an- 


swered “ present 7, not voting 96, as follows: 


[Roll No. 36] 


Yeas, 71: Almon, Anderson, Black, Blanton, Box, Brand, Briggs, 
Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, 
Carter, Clague, Cockran, Collier, Collins, Connally of Texas, Davis of 
Tennessee, Deal, Dominick, Doughton, Drewry, Dupré, Dyer, Evans, 
Favrot, Freeman, Gallivan, Garner, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of 
Texas, Gould, Hammer, Mardy of Texas, Hawes, Hayden, Hudspeth, 
Humphreys, Jefferis, Johnson of Mississippi, Jones of Texas, Lanham, 
Larsen of Georgia, Layton, Lazaro, Logan, Lowrey, Lyon, Mansfield, 
Mead, Newton of Minnesota, O’Brien, Padgett, Parks of Arkansas, Par- 
rish, Quin, Rankin, Rayburn, Riordan, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, 
Smithwick, Steagall, Stedman, Stevenson, Stoll, Swank, Ward of North 
Carolina, Weaver, Wilson, and Woodyard. 

Nays, 257: Andrews, Appleby, Arentz, Aswell, Barbour, Burkley, Beck, 
Beedy, Begg, Benham, Bird, Blakeney, Bland of Indiana, Bland of Vir- 
ginia, Boies, Bond, Bowers, Brennan, Britten, Brooks of Illinois, Brooks 
of Pennsylvania, Browne of Tennessee, Burke, Burroughs, Burtness, Bur- 
ton, Butler, Cable, Campbell of Kansas, Chalorers, Chindblem, Christo- 
pherson, Clarke of New York, Classon, Clouse, Codd, Colton, Connell, 
Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper of Ohio, Curry, Dale, Dallinger, 
Darrow, Davis of Minnesota, Denison, Dickinson, Dowell, Driver, Dun- 


| bar, Dunn, Echols, Edmonds, Elliott, Ellis, Elston, Fairchild, Faust, 





Fenn, Fess, Fish, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Focht, Fordney, Foster, Frear, 
French, Frothingham, Fulmer, Funk, Gensman, Gernerd, Gilbert, Gor 
man, Grabam of Illinois, Green of Llowa, Greene of Massachusetts, 
Greene of Vermont, Griest, Hadley, Hardy of Colorado, Haugen, Haw- 
ley, Hays, Herrick, Hersey, Hickey, Hicks, Hill, Himes, Hoch, Houghton, 
Hluddleston, Hull, Lreland, Jacoway, James of Virginia, Johnson of 
Kentucky, Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Washington, Jones of 
Pennsylvania, Kearns, Keller, Kelley of Michigan, Kelly of VPennsyl- 
vania, Kendall, Kennedy, Ketcham, Kincheloe, King, Kinkaid, Kirk- 
patrick, Kissel, Kleezka, Kline of New York, Kline of Pennsylvania, 
Knight, Knutson, Kopp, Kraus, Kunz, Lampert, Lankford, Larson of 
Minnesota, Lawrence, Lea of California, Leatherwood, Lee of New 
York, Lehlbach, Linthicum, Little, London, Longworth, Luce, Lufkin, 
Luhring, McClintic, McCormick, McFadden, McLaughlin of Michigan, 
McLaughlin of Nebraska, McLaughlin of Penasylvania, MacGregor, Mad- 


den, Magee, Maloney, Mapes, Martin, Mason, Merritt, Michener, 
Miller, Mills, Mondell, Montague, Montoya, Moore of Illinois, 
Moore of Ohio, Morgan, Morin, Mott, Mudd, Murphy, A a 
Nelson, J. M. Nelson, Newton of Missouri, Nolan, Norton, 
O’Connor, Ogden, Oldfield, Olpp, Osborne, Overstreet, Park of 


Georgia) Parker of New York, Patterson of New Jersey, Perlman, 
Petersen, Porter, Pringey, Purnell, Radcliffe, Raker, Ramseyer, Rans- 
ley, Reece, Rhodes, Ricketts, Riddick, Roach, Robertson, Robsion, 
Rodenberg, Rogers, Rose, Rosenbloom, Rossdale, Rouse, Rucker, Sanders 
of Indiana, Sanders of New York, Schall, Scott of Michigan, Scott of 
Tennessee, Shaw, Shreve, Siegel, Sinclair, Sinnott, Smith, Snyder, 
Speaks, Sproul, Stafford, Steenerson, Stiness, Strong of Kansas, Sum- 
mers of Washington, Sweet, Swing, Taylor of Arkansas, Taylor of 
Tennessee, Ten Eyck, Thompson, Tillman, Tincher, Tinkham, Towner, 
Treadway, Tyson, Underhill, Upshaw, Vaile, Vare, Vestal, Vinson, Voigt, 
Volstead, Walsh, Walters, Ward of New York, Watson, Webster, 
Wheeler, White of Kansas, Williams, Williamson, Wingo, Winslow, 
Wood of Indiana, Woodruff, Wright, Wyant, Young, and ZihIman 

Answered “ present,” 7: Ackerman, Bacharach, Cannon, Clark of 
Florida, McKenzie, McPherson, and Parker of New Jersey. 

Not voting 96: Ansorge, Anthony, Atkeson, Bankhead, Bell, Bixler, 
Bowling, Brinson, Browne of Wisconsin, Burdick, Campbell of Pennsyl- 


; vania, Cantrill, Carew, Chandler of New York, Chandler of Oklahoma, 


Cole, Cooper of Wisconsin, Copley, Coughlin, Cramton, Crisp, Crowther, 
Cullen, Dempsey, Drane, Fairfield, Fields, Flood, Free, Fuller, Gahbn, 
Glynn, Goldsborough, Good, Goodykeontz, Graham of Pennsylvania, 
Griffin, Harrison, Hogan, Hukriede, Husted, Hutchinson, James of Michi- 
gan, Kahn, Kiess, Kindred, Kitchin, Kreider, Langley, Lee of Georgia, 
Lineberger, McArthur, McDuffie, McSwain, Mann, Michaelson, Mills- 
paugh, Moore of Virginia, Moores of Indiana, Oliver, Paige, Patterson of 
Missouri,- Perkins, Peters, Pou, Rainey of Alabama, Rainey of Lilinois, 
Reavis, Reber, Reed of New York, Reed of West Virginia, Ryan, Sabath, 
Sears, Shelton, Sisson, Slemp, Snell, Stephens, Strong of Pennsylvania, 
Sullivan, Sumners of Texas, Tague, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of New 
Jersey, Temple, Thomas, Tilson, Timberlake, Volk, Wason, White of 
Maine, Wise, Woods of Virginia, Wurzbach, and Yates. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The Speaker, The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The question is 
on the passage of the Dill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. HavuGen. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 
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Nr. Banton. Mr. Speaker, T ask for the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and nays were refused. 


Mr. Biack. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum, 
The Srrakenr. The gentleman from Texas nrakes the point of no 
quorum The Chair will count. [After counting. It is clear that 


there is a quorum present. 

So the bill was passed, 

On motion of Mr. HavGex, a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the vill + passed was laid on the table, 


BiLu 


amendment) 


ALIEN PROPERTY 


(Rayburn 


The amendment of Representative Raysurn would have had 
the effect of compelling the Alien Property Custodian to return 
all of the German property to its German owners instead of 
limiting the amount to $10,000, as provided in the bill. 

[from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 25, 1923] 

Mr. Rayuurn. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to recommit, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RAYBURN moves to recominlt the bill H. R. 14222 to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with instructions to report 
the same back forthwith with the following amendment: On page 1, 
lines 5 and 6, strike out the words ‘not an enemy or ally of enemy.’ ” 

Mr. Newron of Minnesota, Mr, Speaker, [I move the previous ques- 
tion on the 

The previous question was ordered, 


motion to recommit. 


The SeeakeR pro tempore. The question is on the motion to re- 
commit, 
Mr. Raysusn. Mr, Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 


ordered, 

and there were—-yeas 124, 
voting 110, as follows. 
[Koll No, 98] 


Aswell, Bankhead, Beck, Bell, Black, 
Bowling, Box, Briggs, Britten, Browne of Wisconsin, 
Buchanan, Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, Cantrill, 
Carew, Carter, Clague, Clark of Plorida, Cockran, Collier, Cooper of 
Wisconsin, Coughlin, Crisp, Cullen, Davis of Tennessee, Deal, Dominick, 
Doughton, Dunbar, Favrot, Fields, Fish, Fisher, Frear, Fulmer, Funk, 
Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Hawes, Hayden, Herrick, 
Ilickey, Tlogan, Hooker, Huddleston, Uudspeth, Hukriede, Hull, 
Iiumphreys of Mississippl, Jacoway, James, Jeffers of Alabama, John- 
sop of Kentucky, Jones of Texas, Kissel, Kraus, Lanham, Lankford, 
Larsen of Georgia, Lazaro, Lee of Georgia, Linthicum, Logan, London, 
Luce, Lyon, MeClintic, McDuffie, MacGregor, Maloney, Mansfield, Martin, 
Mead, Montague, Moore of Virginia, Morgan, J. M. Nelson, Norton, 
O'Conner, Oldfield, Oliver, Vatterson of Missouri, Perlman, Quin, 
Rainey of Illinols, Raker, Ramseyer, Rankin, Rayburn, Riordan, Roach, 


The yeas and 
The question 


nays were 
taken ; 
and not 


was nays 182, an- 


swered “ present” 2, 


Yeas, 124: Abernethy, Almon, 


Blanton, 


Rouse, Sabath, Sandlin, Sears, Sinclair, Sisson, Smithwick, Speaks, 
Sproul, Stafford, Steagall, Stedman, Stevenson, Sumners of Texas, 
Sweet, Tague, Ten Eyck, Tinkham, Turner, Tyson, Upshaw, Vaile, 


Vinson, Weaver, Wilson, Wise, Woodruff, Woodyard, Wright, and 
Wurzbach. 

Nays, 182: Ackerman, Anderson, Andrew of Massachusetts, Andrews 
of Nebraska, Anthony, Appleby, Arentz, Atkeson, Barbour, Begg, Bixler, 
Bland of Virginia, Boies, Bond, Brooks of Pennsylvania, Bulwinkle, 
Kurtness, Butler, Cable, Campbell of Kansas, Campbell of Pennsyl- 
vania, Chalmers, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clarke of New York, 
Cole of Iowa, Cole of Ohio, Colton, Cooper of Ohio, Copley, Crago, 
Crampton, Curry, Dale, Dallinger, Darrow, Dempsey, Denison, Dick- 
inson, Drewry, Driver, Dupré, Edmonds, Elliott, Ellis, Evans, Fairfield, 
Faust, Fenn, Focht, Fordney, Foster, French, Frothingham, 
Fuller, Gallivan, Gensman, Gernerd, Gifford, Gilbert, Graham of IIli- 
Green of Iowa, Greene of Massachusetts, Greene of Vermont, 
Griest, Griffin, Hadley, Hammer, Hardy of Colorado, Haugen, Hawley, 
Hlenry, Hersey, Hicks, Hill, Hoch, Humphrey of Nebraska, Husted, 
Ireland, Jefferis of Nebraska, Johnson of South Dakota, Kearns, Kelley 
of Michigan, Kelly of Pennsylvania, Kendall, Ketcham, Kincheloe, 
Kirkpatrick, Kline of New York, Kilne of Pennsylvania, Langley, 
Larson of Minnesota, Lawrence, Layton, Lea of California, Leather- 
wood, Lehlbach, Lineberger, Little, Longworth, Lowrey, Lubring, Me- 
Arthur, McCormick, McFadden, McKenzie, McLaughlin of Michigan, 
MeLaugblin of Nebraska, McPherson, MacLafferty, Madden, Magee, 
Mapes, Merritt, Michener, Miller, Mondell, Moore of Ohio, Moores of 
Indiana, Mott, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, A. P. Nelson, Newton of 
Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, Nolan, Ogden, Paige, Parker of New 
Jersey, Parker of New York, Parks of Arkansas, Paul, Perkins, Porter, 
Tou, Purnell, Ransley, Reece, Reed of New York, Reed of West Vir- 
ginta, Rhodes, Ricketts, “Riddick, Robertson, Robsion, Rodenbderg, 
Rogers, Sanders of Indiana, Shaw, Shelton, Shreve, Sinnott, Smith of 
Idaho, Snyder, Stephens, Strong of Kansas, Summers of Washington, 
Swank, Swing, Taylor of Tennessee, Temple, Thompson, Thorpe, 
Tillman, Tilson, Vimberlake, Tincher, Towner, Underhill, Vestal, 
Walters, Ward of New York, Wason, White of Kansas, Williams of 


less, 


nols, 
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Illinots, Williamson, Winslow, Wood of Indiana, Wyant, Yates, and 
Young, 

Answered “ present,”” 2: Lee of New York and Rucker. 

Not voting, 119: Ansorge, Bacharach, Barkley, Beedy, Benham, Bird, 
Blakeney, Bland of Indiana, Bowers, Brand, Brennan, Brooks of Illinois, 
Brown of Tennessee, Burdick, Burke, Burton, Cannon, Chandler of New 
York, Chandler of Oklahoma, Classon, Clouse, Codd, Collins, Connally 
of Texas, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Crowther, Davis of Minnesota, 
Dowell, Drane, Dunn, Dyer, Echols, Fairchild, Fitzgerald, Free, Free- 
man, Gahn, Garner, Glynn, Goldsborough, Goodykoontz, Gorman, Gould, 
Graham of Pennsylvania, Hardy of Texas, Hayes, Himes, Huck, Hutch. 
inson, Johnson of Mississippi, Johnson of Washington, Jones of Penn- 
sylvania, Kahn, Keller, Kennedy, Kiess, Kindred, King, Kitehin, Kleezka, 
Knight, Knutson, Kopp, Kreider, Kunz, Lampert, McLaughlin of Penn- 
sylvania, McSwain, Michaelson, Mills, Moore of Illinois, Morin, Mudd, 
O'Brien, Olpp, Overstreet, Park of Georgia, Patterson of New Jersey, 
Peterson, Pringey, Radcliffe, Rainey of Alabama, Reber, Rose, Rosen- 
bloom, Rossdale, Ryan, Sanders of New York, Sanders of Texas, Schall, 
Scott of Michigan, Scott of Tennessee, Siegel, Slemp, Smith of Michigan, 
Snell, Steenerson, Stiness, Stoll, Strong of Pennsylvania, Sullivan, 
Taylor of Arkansas, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of New Jersey, Thomas, 
Treadway, Tucker, Voigt, Volk, Volstead, Ward of North Carolina, 
Watson, Webster, Wheeler, White of Maine, Williams of Texas, Wingo, 
Woods of Virginia, and Zihiman. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Rucker (for) with Mr. Treadway (against). 

Mr. Lampert (for) with Mr. Taylor of New Jersey (against). 

Mr. Kindred (for) with Mr. Patterson of New Jersey (against), 

Mr. Sullivan (for) with Mr. Crowther (against). 

Mr. Voigt (for) with Mr. Burdick (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The Sreaker pro tempore, The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. Monpecr. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll; and there were—-yeas 300, nays 11, an- 
swered “ present "1, not voting 115, as follows: 

[Roll No. 99] 


Yeas, 300: Abernethy, Ackerman, Almon, Anderson, Andrew of Massa- 
chusetts, Andrews of Nebraska, Anthony, Appleby, Arentz, Aswell, 
Atkeson, Bankhead, Barbour, Beck, Begg, Bell, Benham, Bixler, Black, 
Bland of Indiana, Blanton, Boies, Bond, Bowling, Box, Brand, Briggs, 
Britten, Brooks of Pennsylvania, Browne of Wisconsin, Buchanan, 
Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, Butler, Byrnes of South Carolina, 
Byrns of Tennessee, Cable, Campbell of Kansas, Campbell of Pennsyl- 
vania, Cantrill, Carew, Carter, Chalmers, Chindblom, Christopherson, 
Clague, Clark of Florida, Clarke of New York, Cockran, Cole of Iowa, 
Cole of Ohio, Collier, Colton, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of Wisconsin, 
Copley, Coughlin, Crago, Crisp, Cullen, Curry, Dale, Dallinger, Darrow, 


Davis of Tennessee, Deal, Dempsey, Denison, Dickinson, Dominick, 
Dowell, Dunbar, Echols, Edmonds, Elliott, Evans, Fairfield, Faust, 
Favrot, Fenn, Fess, Fields, Fish, Fisher, Focht, Fordney, Foster, 


Frear, French, Frothingham, Fuller, Fulmer, Funk, Gallivan, Garrett 
of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Gensman, Gernerd, Gifford, Graham of 
Illinois, Green of lowa, Greene of Massachusetts, Greene of Vermont, 
Griest, Griffin, Hadley, Hardy of Colorado, Hardy of Texas, Haugen, 
Hawes, Hawley, Hayden, Henry, Herrick, Hersey, Hickey, Hicks, Hill, 
Hoch, Hogan, Huddleston, Hudspeth, Hukriede, Hull, Humphrey of Ne- 
braska, Humphreys of Mississippi, Husted, Ireland, Jacoway, James, 
Jeffers of Alabama, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of South Dakota, 
Kearns, Kelley of Michigan, Kelly of Pennsylvania, Kendall, Ketcham, 
Kirkpatrick, Kissel, Kline of New York, Kline of Pennsylvania, Kopp, 
Kraus, Langley, Lanham, Lankford, Larsen of Georgia, Larson of 
Minnesota, Lawrence, Lazaro, Lea of California, Leatherwood, Lee 
of Georgia, Lehlbach, Lineberger, Linthicum, Little, Logan, London, 
Longworth, Lowrey, Luce, Luiring, Lyon, MeArthur, MeClintic, 
McCormick, McDuffie, McFadden, McKenzie, McLaughlin of Michigan, 
McLaughlin of Nebraska, McIherson, MacGregor, MacLafferty, Madden, 
Magee, Maloney, Mansfield, Mapes, Martin, Mead, Merritt, Michener, 
Miller, Mondell, Montague, Moore of Ohio, Moore of Virginia, Moores 
of Indiana, Morgan, Mott, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, A. P. Nelson, 
J. M. Nelson, Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, Nolan, Norton, 
O'Connor, Ogden, Oldfield, Oliver, Paige, Parker of New Jersey, Parker 
of New York, Patterson of Missouri, Paul, Perkins, Perlman, Porter, 
Vou, Purnell, Quin, Rainey of Illinois, Raker, Ramseyer, Rankin, 
Ransley, Rayburn, Reece, Reed of New York, Reed of West Virgfzxia, 
Rhodes, Ricketts, Riddick, Riordan, Reach, Robertson, Robsion, Roden- 
berg, Rogers, Rouse, Rucker, Sabath, Sanders of Indiana, Sandlin, 
Sears, Shelton, Shreve, Sinclair, Sinnott, Sisson, Smith of Idaho, 
Smithwick, Speaks, Sproul, Stafford, Steagall, Stedman, Stephens, 
Stevenson, Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Sumners of 
Texas, Swank, Sweet, Swing, Tague, Taylor of Tennessee, Temple, Ten 
Eyck, Thompson, Thorpe, Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Tinkham, 
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Towner, Turner, Tyson, Underhill, Upshaw, Vaile, Vestal, Vinson, 
Volgt, Volstead, Walters, Ward of New York, Wason, Weaver, white | 
of Kansas, Williams of Illinois, Williamson, Wilson, Wingo, Winslow, 
Wise, Wood of Indiana, Woodruff, Woodyard, Wright, Wurzbach, 
Wyant, Yates, and ZihIman. 

Nays, 11: Bland of Virginia, Drewry, Driver, Dupré, Gilbert, Ham- | 
mer, Hooker, Jones of Texas, Kincheloe, Parks of Arkansas, and Till 


man, 

Answered “ present,” 1: Lee of New York. 

Not voting, 115: Ansorge, Bacharach, Barkley, Beedy, Bird, Blak- 
eney, Bowers, Brennan, Brooks of Illinois, Brown of Tennessee, Burke, 
Burton, Cannon, Chandler of New York, Chandler of Oklahoma, Classon, 
Clouse, Codd, Collins, Connally of Texas, Connolly of Pennsylvania, 
Cramton, Crowther, Davis of Minnesota, Doughton, Drane, Dunn, Dyer, 
Ellis, Fairchild, Fitzgerald, Free, Freeman, Gahn, Garner, Glynn, 
Goldsborough, Goodykoontz, Gorman, Gould, Graham of Pennsylvania, | 
Hays, Himes, Huck, Hutchinson, Jefferis of Nebraska, Johnson of 
Mississippi, Johnson of Washington, Jones of Pennsylvania, Kahn, 
Keller, Kennedy, Kiess, Kindred, King, Kitchin, Kleczka, Knight, 
Knutson, Kreider, Kunz, Lampert, Layton, McLaughlin of Pennsylvania, 
MeSwain, Michaelson, Mills, Moore of Illinois, Morin, Mudd, O’Brien, 
Olpp, Overstreet, Park of Georgia, Patterson of New Jersey, Petersen, 
ringey, Radcliffe, Rainey of Alabama, Reber, Rose, Rosenbloom, Ross. | 
dale, Ryan, Sanders of New York, Sanders of Texas, Schall, Scott 
of Michigan, Scott of Tennessee, Shaw, Siegel, Slemp, Smith of Michigan, : 
Snell, Snyder, Steenerson, Stiness, Stoll, Sulllvan, Summers of Washing- 
ton, Taylor of Arkansas, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of New Jersey, 
Thomas, Treadway, Tucker, Volk, Ward of North Carolina, Watson, | 
Webster, Wheeler, White of Maine, Williams of Texas, Woods of Vir- 
ginia, and Young. 

So the bill was passed. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr, Drane. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Newton of Minnesota, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 





REVENUE Act oF 1921 


This so-called tax reduction provided for a reduction of the 
higher surtaxes, reducing the maximum from 65 per cent to 32 | 
per cent. It also repealed the excess-profits tax. As amended 
by the Senate, the maximum surtax was fixed at 50 per cent. 
By the repeal of the excess-profits tax the corporations were | 
benefited $450,000,000, and by the reduction in the higher sur- 
tax the large individual income-tax payers were benefited 
$90,000,000, a total of $540,000,000, with no corresponding reduc- 
tion to small taxpayers, 


The CHARMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the revenue 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“A bill (H. R. 8245) to reduce and equalize taxation, to amend and 
simplify the revenue act of 1918, and for other purposes.” 

* ~ « * * . . 


| 
| 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL Record of August 20, 1921] 
| 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The Speaker. The gentieman from Texas demands the yeas and 
nays. Obviously a sufficient number, and the yeas and nays are 
ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 274, nays 125, an- 
swered “ present” 1, not voting 30, as follows: 

{Roll No. 127] 

Yeas, 274: Ackerman, Anderson, Andrews, Ansorge, Anthony, Ap- 
pleby, Arentz, Atkeson, Bacharach, Barbour, Beedy, Begg, Benham, 
Bird, Bixler, Blakeney, Bland of Indiana, Boies, Bond, Bowers, 
Brennan, Brooks of Pennsylvania, Brown of Tennessee, Browne of 
Wisconsin, Burdick, Burke, Burroughs, Burtness, Burton, Butler, Cable, 
Campbell of Kansas, Campbell of Pennsylvania, Cannon, Chatmers, | 
Chandler of New York, Chandler of Oklahoma, Chindblem, Christo- 
pherson, Clarke of New York, Clouse, Cole of Iowa, Cole of Ohio, | 
Colton, Connell, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper of Wisconsin, | 
Copley, Coughlin, Crowther, Curry, Dale, Dallinger, Darrow, Davis | 
of Minnesota; Dempsey, Denison, Dowell, Dunbar, Dunn, Dupré, | 
Dyer, Echols, Edmonds, Elliott, Ellis, Evans, Fairchild, Fairfield, Faust, 
Fenn, Fess, Fish, Fitzgerald, Focht, Fordney, Foster, Frear, Free, 
Freeman, French, Frothingham, Fuller, Funk, Gahn, Gensman, 
Gernerd, Glynn, Goodykoontz, Gorman, Gould, Graham of Illinois, 
Graham of Pennsylvania, Green of Iowa, Greene of Massachusetts, 
Greene of Vermont, Griest, Hadley, Hardy of Colorado, Haugen, 
Hawley, Hays, Herrick, Hersey, Hickey, Hicks, Hill, Himes, Hoch, 
Hogan, Houghton, Hukriede, Hull, Husted, Hutchinson, Ireland, Jef- 
feris of Nebraska, Johnson of Washington, Jones of Pennsylvania, 
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Kahn, Kelley of Michigan, Kelly of Pennsylvania, Kendall, Kennedy, 
Ketcham, Kiess, King, Kinkaid, Kirkpatrick, Kissel, Kleczka, Kline 
of New York, Kline of Pennsylvania, Knight, Knutson, Kopp, Kraus, 
Kreider, Langley, Larson of Minnesota, Lawrence, Layton, Lazaro, 
Leatherwood, Lee of New York, Lehibach, Lineberger, Little, Long 
worth, Luce, Luhring, McArthur, MeCormrick, M ‘Fadden, McKenzie, 
McLaughlin of Michigan, MeLaughlin of Nebraska, McLaughlin of 


Pennsylvania, MePherson, MacGregor, Madden, Magee, Mann, Mapes, 


Merritt Michener, Miller, Mills, Millspaugh, Mondell, Moore of Illi 
nois, Moore of Ohio, Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Morin, Mott, Mudd, 
Murphy, A. P. Nelson, Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, 
Nolan, Norton, Olpp, Osborne, Paige, Parker of New Jersey, Parker 
of New York, Patterson of Missouri, Patterson of New Jersey, Per- 
kins, Perlman, Peters, Petersen, Porter, Pringey, Purnell, Radcliffe, 
Ramseyer, Ransley, Reavis, Reber, Reece, Reed of New York, Reed 
of West Virginia, Rhodes, Ricketts, Riddick, Roach, Robertson, Rot 
sion, Rogers, Rose, Rosenbloom, tossdale, Ryan, Sanders of In- 
diana, Sanders of New York, Schall, Scott of Michigan, Scott of 
Tennessee, Shaw, Shelton, Shreve, Siegel, Sinnott, Slemp, Smith of 
Idaho, Smith of Michigan, Snell, Snyder, Speaks, Sproul, Stafford, 
Steenerson, Stephens, Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, 
Summers of Washington, Sweet, Swing, Taylor of New Jersey, 
Taylor of Tennessee, Temple, Thompson, Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, 
Tinkham, Towner, Treadway, Underhill, Vare, Vestal, Volk, Volstead, 
Walsh, Walters, Ward of New York, Wason, Watson, Webster, 
Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of Maine, Williams, Winslow, Wood 
of Indiana, Woodyard, Wurzbach, Wyant, Yates, Young, and ZihIman 
Nays, 125: Almon, Aswell, Beck, Bell, Black, Bland of Virginia, 
Blanton, Bowling, Box, Brand, Briggs, Brinson, Buchanan, Bulwinkle, 
Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, Cantrill, Carew, Carter, 
Clague, Clark of Florida, Cockran, Collier, Collins, Connally of Texas, 
Crisp, Cullen, Davis of Tennessee, Dominick, Doughton, Drewry, Driver, 
Favrot, Fields, Fisher, Flood, Fulmer, Gallivan, Garner, Garrett of 
Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Gilbert, ‘Goldsborough, Griffin, Hammer, 
Hardy of Texas, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Huddleston, Humphreys, 
Jacoway, Jeffers of Alabama, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of Missis 


| sippi, Jones of Texas, Keller, Kincheloe, Kindred, Kunz, Lampert, Lan- 


ham, Lankford, Larsen of Georgia, Lea of California, Lee of Georgia, 
Linthicum, Logan, London, Lowrey, Lyon, MecClintic, MeDuffle, Me- 
Swain, Martin, Mead, Michaelson, Moore of Virginia, Nelson, J. M., 
O’Brien, O’Connor, Oldfield, Oliver, Overstreet, Padgett, Park of Geor- 
gia, Parks of Arkansas, Parrish, Pou, Quin, Rainey of Alabama, Rainey 


| of Illinois, Raker, Rankin, Rayburn, Riordan, Rouse, Sanders of Texas. 


Sandlin, Sears, Sinclair, Sisson, Smithwick, Steagall, Stedman, Steven- 
son, Stoll, Sullivan, Sumners of Texas, Swank, Tague, Ten Eyck, 
Thomas, Tillman, Tyson, Vinson, Voigt, Ward of New York, Weaver, 
Wilson, Wingo, Wise, Woodruff, Woods of Virginia, and Wright. 
Answered “ present,” 1: Rucker. 
Not voting, 30: Bankhead, Barkley, Britten, Brooks of Ilinois, 
Classon, Codd, Cooper of Ohio, Cramton, Deal, Dickinson, Drane, 


| Elston, Hudspeth, James, Johnson of South Dakota, Kearns, Kitchin, 


Maloney, Mansfield, Montague, Montoya, Ogden, Rodenberg, Sabath, 
Stiness, Taylor of Arkansas, Taylor of Colorado, Upshaw, Vaile, and 
Williamson. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Johnson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Kitchin (against). 
Mr. Elston (for) with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas (against). 
Mr. Cramton (for) with Mr. Drane (against). 

Mr. Kearns (for) with Mr. Mansfield (against). 

Mr. Rodenberg (for) with Mr. Rucker (against). 

Mr. Codd (for) with Mr. Taylor of Colorado (against). 
Mr. Brooks of Illinois (for) with Mr. Montague (against). 
Mr. Williamson (for) with Mr. Upshaw (against). 

Mr. Classon (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 

Mr. Ogden (ivr) with Mr. Sabath (against). 

Mr. Stiness (for) with Mr. Barkley (against). 

Mr. Montoya (for) with Mr. Deal (against). 

Mr. Dickinson (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against). 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. ForpNey, a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill.was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. Becca. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Kearns, is in the hospital 
and prevented from being present. He asked me to make the state- 
ment that had he been present he would have voted yea on this 
measure, 





THe Revenue Act or 1924 
(The Hawley amendment) 


This amendment substantially embraced the rates of the 
Mellon plan, the chief feature of which was a reduction of the 
maximum surtax from 50 per cent to 25 per cent. It was 
offered as a substitute for the Garner (Democratic) amend- 
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ment fixing the maximum surtax at 44 per cent and drastically “* Sixteen per cent of the amount by which the net Income exceeds 
reducing the nermal rates. $46,000 and does not exceed $52,000; 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL Reeorp of February 29, 1924] “* Beventeen per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$52,000 and does not exceed $58,000; 

“* Eighteen per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds, 
$58,000 and does not exceed $64,000; 


(Vote on motion of Mr. Haw ey, of Oregon, substantially embracing 
rates of original Metion plan) 





Mr. Hfawnery. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment to the “*Nineteen per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
amendment of the gentleman from +xas |Mr. GARNER] to perfect sec- $64,000 and does not exceed $70,000; 
tions 210, 211, and 266, subdivision (c¢). “*Twenty per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
Tie Speaker. The gentleman from Oregon offers an amendment to $70,000 and does not exceed $76,000; 
the Garner amendment “* Twenty-one per cent of the amount by which the net income ex 
M Garretr of Tennessee, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. — ceeds $76,000 and does not exceed $82,000; 
On what page of the bill? “* Twenty-two per cent of the amount by which the net income ex 
RF Mr, Citiypatom. It is not in the bill. ceeds $82,000 and does not exceed $85,000; 
oy The Speaker. It is a substitute for the Garner amendment. “*Twenty-three per cent of the amount by which the net income ex 
Hi A Mr. Garnerr of ‘Tennessee, The Garner amendment is in the bill up | ceeds $88,000 and does not exceed $94,000; 
mt: to date “*Twenty-four per cent of the amount by which the net income ex- 
“Ue The Sreaker. Not in the printed bill. ceeds $94,000 and does not exceed $100,000 ; 
i ; Mr. Hiawsry. The Garner amendment was submitted in the form of “ «Twenty-five per cent of the amount by which the net income ex. 
pa a printed bill, This is a substitute. For convenience, it refers to the | ceeds $100,000 
a printed Garner amendment | “(by In the case of a bona fide sale of mines, ofl or gas wells, or 


The Sprakea. The Clerk will report the amendment, 


: any interest thereln, where the principal value of the property has 
The Clerk read as follows: been demonstrated by prospecting or exploration and discovery work 
“Amendinent offered by Mr. Hawtry to the Garner amendment: Page | gone by the taxpayer, the portion of the tax imposed by this section 


rey Sg 





I 1 of amendment No, 7 (the Garner amendment), line 8, after the word | aitributable to such sale shall not exceed 16 per cent of the selling 
i i ‘every,’ strike out the remainder of the line, and all of line 9, and | price of such property or interest.’” 
a pages 2 to 7, inclusive, of said amendment, and insert in leu thereof Mr, Garrerr of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
the following : | Does this proposed amendment follow exactly the provisions that were 
Bi ‘individual (except as provided in subdivision (b) of this section) @ | in the bill as reported from the Committee on Ways and Means? 
be normal tax of 6 per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of | Mr. IIAWLEY. The amendment changes some 12 or 14 brackets be- 
; the credits provided in section 216, except that in the case of a citi- | tween the upper and lower brackets. 
: zen or resident of the United States the rate upon the first $4,000 of Mr. Garner of Texas. In other words, you changed the Mellon plan 
ih such excess amount shall be 3 per cent. | to the point where you can get in from a parliamentary standpoint? 
““(b) In leu of the tax Imposed by subdivision (a) there shall be | Mr. Hawney. I have stated what we have done. 
Be levied, collected, and pald for each taxable year upon the net income | Mr. Swars of Florida. Is this the Hawley plan, the Longworth plan, 
4 of every nonresident allen individual, a resident of a contiguous coun- | or the Mellon plan, or what is it? 
ny try, a normal tax equal to the sum of the following : Mr. Mappen. Mr. Chairman, I would Hike to ask the gentleman 
itt “*(1) Three per cent of the amount of the net incomes attributable to | whether the amendment he proposes will in effect give to those Mem. 
Hi wages, salaries, professional fees, or other amounts received as com- | perg of the House who wish to vote that way a chance to vote for the 
A pensation for personal services actually performed in the United States | administration measure known as the Mellon plan? 
by . in excess of the credits provided In subdivisions (d) and (e) of section Mr. Hawtey. I was about to say when the gentleman iuterrupted 
216; but the amount taxable at such 3 per cent rate shall not exceed that you can vote directly for the Mellon plan, making such changes 
$4,000; and in a few brackets as will make it a parliamentary proposition, 
i ‘(2) Six per cent of the amount of the net income In excess of the Mr. Mappen. Hooray! [Laughter.] 
1h sum of (A) the amount taxed under paragraph (1) plus (B) the Mr. HawLey. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
tH credits provided In section 216,’ | amendment. 
i “Strike out lines 19 to 25, Inclusive, page 30; lines 1 to 24, inclu- | Mr, Ganretr of Tennessee. I wish the gentleman would withhold 
iW sive, page SL; Ines 1 to 26, inclusive, page 32; lines 1 to 7, inclusive, | that; I just want to make an observation on the statement of the 
: page 33; and insert in leu thereof the following: | gentleman from Illinois. I understand that this is a further demon- 
i “* suprax stration of the effort of that side of the House to pyramid their in- 
“* Spc, 211, (a) In leu of the tax imposed by section 211 of the reve- | Capacities. [Laughter.] 
nue act of 1921, but in addition to the normal tax imposed by section Mr. Hawcey. I am glad the gentleman stopped right there. 
iif 210 of this act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each tax- The Speaker. The question is on ordering the previous question on 
i able year upon the net income of every individual a surtax equal to the | the amendment. 
if sum of the following: The previous question was ordered. 
Hi “One per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds The Sreaker. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
Me: > oF $10,000 and does not exceed $12,000; fered by the gentleman from Oregon. 
fi? “*'Two per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds | Mr. Hawirr. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
Rye $12,000 and does not exceed $16,000 ; | nays. 
as “*Three per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds The yeas and nays were ordered. ; 261 
it $16,000 and does not exceed $18,000; The question was taken; and there were—yeas 153, nays . 
li “*Four per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds | ®™*wered “ present ’’ 3, not voting 14, as follows: 
i $18,006 and does not exceed $20,000; [Roll No, 42] 
i} “*Five per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds Yeas, 153: Ackerman, Aldrich, Andrew, Bacharach, Bacon, Beedy, 
y $20,000 and does not exceed $22,000 ; Beers, Beggs, Bixler, Brand of Ohio, Britten, Browne of New Jersey, 
} “*Six per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds | Brumm, Burdick, Burton, Butler, Cable, Campbell, Chindblom, Clarke 
Hi $22,000 and does not exceed $24,000; | of New Yopk, Cole of Iowa, Cole of Ohio, Colton, Connolly of Pennysl- 


“*Seven per cent of the amount by which the net Income exceeds | yania, Cooper of Ohio, Crowther, Dallinger, Darrow, Denison, Dyer, 


$24,000 and does not exceed $26,000 ; | Edmonds, Elliott, Fairchild, Fairfield, Faust, Fenn, Fish, Fleet- 
“*Eight per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds | wood, Foster, Fredericks, Free, Freeman, French, Frothingham, Fuller, 
$26,000 and does not exceed $28,000 ; Garber, Gibson, Gifford, Graham of Illinois, Graham of Pennsylvania, 


“*Nine per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$28,000 and does not exceed $30,000; 
~~ “*Ten per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$30,000 and does not exceed $32,000 ; 
“*Fleven per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$52,000 and does not exceed $34,000 ; 
“*'Pwelve per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$34,000 and does not exceed $36,000; 


Greene of Massachusetts, Griest, Hadley, Hardy, Hawley, Hickey, 
Hill of Maryland, Holaday, Hudson, Morton D. Hull, William 1. Hull, 
Johnson of Washington, Kearns, Kendall, Kiess, Kurtz, Langley, Lar- 
son of Minnesota, Leatherwood, Lehlbach, Longworth, McFadden, 
McKenzie, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLeod, MacGregor, MacLafferty, 
Madden, Magee of Pennsylvania, Magee of New York, Manlove, Mapes, 
Merritt, Michener, Miller of Illinois, Miller of Washington, Mills, Moore 
of Illinois, Moore of Ohio, Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Morin, Murphy, 


te “* Thirteen per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds | Nelson of Maine, Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, Paige, 
i M4 $36,000 and does not exceed $38,000; Parker, Patterson, Perkins, Perlman, Phillips, Porter, Purnell, Ransley, 
ne “* Fourteen per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds | Reece, Reed of New York, Roach, Rogers of Massachusetts, Rosen- 


bloom, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of New York, Scott, Seger, Shreve, 
Sinnott, Smith, Snell, Snyder, Sprow! of Illinois, Stalker, Stephens, Strong 
of Pennsylvania, Sweet, Swoope, Taber, Taylor of Tennessee, Temple, 


$38,000 and does not exceed $40,000; 
“*Fifteen per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$40,000 and does not exceed $46,000; 
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Thatcher, Thompson, Tilson, Timberlake, Tinkham, Treadway, Under- 
hill. Vaile, Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Wainwright, Ward of New 
York, Wason, Watres, Watson, Welsh, Wertz, White of Maine, Wil- 
tiers of Michigan, Williams of Illinois, Winslow, Wood, Wurzbach, 
Wrant, and Young. 

Nays, 261: Abernethy, Allen, Allgood, Almon, Anderson, Anthony, 
Arnold, Aswell, Ayers, Bankhead, Barbour, Barkley, Beck, Bell, Black 
of New York, Bland, Blanton, Bloom, Boles, Bowling, Box, Boylan, 
trand of Georgta, Briggs, Browne of Wisconsin, Browning, Buchanan, 


! 


Enckley, Bullwinkle, Burtness, Busby, Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns | 


of Tennessee, Canfield, Cannon, Carew, Carter, Casey, Celler, Chris- 
topherson, Clague, Clancy, Clark of Plorida, Cleary, Collier, Collins, 
Connally of Texas, Connery, Cook, Cooper of Wisconsin, Corning, 
Cramton, Crisp, Croll, Crosser, Cullen, Cummings, Curry, Davey, Davis 
of Minnesota, Davis of Tennessee, Deal, Dickinson of Missouri, Dickin- 
son of Towa, Dickstein, Dominick, Doughton, Dowell, Doyle, Drane, 
Drewry, Driver, Eagan, Evans of lowa, Evans of Montana, Favrot, Fisher, 


Fitzgerald, Frear, Fulbright, Fulmer, Gardner of Indiana, Garner of | 
Texas, Garrett of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Gasque, Geran, Gilbert, | ; = 
| of New Jersey, Browne of Wisconsin, Browning, Brumm, Buckley, 


Glatfelter, Goldsborough, Green of Iowa, Greenwood, Griffin, Hammer, 
Harrison, Hastings, Haugen, Hawes, Hayden, Hill of Alabama, Hill 
of Washington, Hoch, Hooker, Howard of Nebraska, Howard of Okla- 
homa, Huddleston, Hudspeth, Hull of Tennessee, Hull of Iowa, Hum- 
phreys, Jacobstein, James, Jeffers, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of 
West Virginia, Johnson of Texas, Johnson of South Dakota, Jones, 
Jost, Keller, Kelly, Kent, Kerr, Ketcham, Kincheloe, Kindred, King, 
Knutson, Kunz, Kvale, LaGuardia, Lampert, Lanham, Lankford, Lar- 
sen of Georgia, Lazaro, Lea of California, Leavitt, Lee of Georgia, 
Lilly, Lindsay, Lineberger, Linthicum, Little, Logan, Lowrey, Lozier, 
Lyon, MeClintie, McDuffie, MeKeown, McLaughlin of Nebraska, Mce- 
Nulty, McReynolds, MeSwain, McSweeney, Major of Iinols, Major 
of Missouri, Mansfield, Martin, Mead, Michaelson, Milligan Minahan, 
Montague, Mooney, Moore of Georgia, Moore of Virginia, Morehead, 
Morris, Morrow, Nelson of Wisconsin, Nolan, O’Brien, O’Connell of 
New York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Loulsiana, O’Con- 
nor of New York, O'Sullivan, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of 
New York, Park of Georgia, Parks of Arkansas, Peavey, Peery, Pou, 
Prall, Quayle, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, Rankin, Rath- 
bone, Rayburn, Reed of Arkansas, Reid of Illinois, Richards, Robin- 
son of Iowa, Robsion of Kentucky, Rogers of New Hampshire, Romjue, 
Rubey, Sabath, Salmon, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Schafer, Schall, 
Schneider, Sears of Nebraska, Sears of Florida, Shallenberger, Sher- 
wood, Simmons, Sinclair, Sites, Smithwick, Speaks, Sproul of 
Kansas, Steagall, Stedman, Stengle, Stevenson, Strong of Kansas, 
Sullivan, Summers of Washington, Sumners of Texas, Swank, Swing, 
Tague, Taylor of West Virginia, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tillman, Tineher, 
Tucker, Tydings, Underwood, Upshaw, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of 
Kentucky, Voigt, Ward of North Carolina, Watkins, Weaver, Wefald, 
Weller, White of Kansas, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Wilson of 
Mississippi, Wilson of Indiana, Wingo, Winter, Wolff, Woodruff, Wood- 
rum, Wright, and Zihiman. 

Answered “present,” 8: Boyce, Gallivan, and Luce. 

Not voting 14: Berger, Black of Texas, Dempsey, Funk, Hersey, 
Kahn, Kopp, Reed of West Virginia, Rouse, Taylor of Colorado, 
Thomas of Kentucky, Vare, Wilson of Louisiana, and Yates. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Luce (for) with Mr. Black of Texas (against). 

Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Gallivan (agatnst). 

Mr. Kahn (for) with Mr. Rouse (against). 

Mr. Reed of West Virginia (for) with Mr. Berger (against). 

Mr. Dempsey (for) with Mr. Thomas of Kentucky (agalnst). 

Mr. Hersey (for) with Mr. Wilson of Louisiana (against). 

Mr. Kopp (for) with Mr. Taylor of Colorado (agatnst). 


Mr. Lucg, Mr. Speaker, on this question and on all the major 
questions connected with this bill I have agreed to. pair with the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. BLack, who has been obliged to return 
home by reason of the death of his brother. I voted “aye,” and I 
ask that my vote may be withdrawn and that I may be recorded as 
“present.” If Mr. Buack were here, he would yote “ no.” 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on this vote I voted “no.” I am 
paired with the. gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Varn. If he 
were present, he would vote “aye.” I desire to withdraw my vote 
and be recorded “ present.” 

Mr, KINCHELoF. Mr, Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Rousp, of Ken- 
tucky, is unavoidably absent, and he requested me to say that if he 
were present he would vote “ no.” 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 





ReVENvE Act or 1924 
(Passage of the bill) 
The bill as amended by the Longworth substitute for the 


Garner (Democratic) plan after the rejection of the Mellon 
plan as incorporated in the Hawley amendment. The Long- 
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worth substitute fixed the maximum surtax of 37% per cent. 
In the Senate the maximum surtax was fixed at 40 per cent by 
Democratic amendment, with the Garner plan reduction in 
the normal rates which benefited all small taxpayers. 


[rom the CONGRESSIONAL Recoep of February 29, 1924] 
The Spraker. The question now is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. Green of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays, 
The yeas and nays were ordered, 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 408, nays 8, not 
voting 15, as follows: 


[Roll No. 47] 


Yeas, 408: Abernethey, Ackerman, Aldrich, Allen, Aligeod, Almon, 
Anderson, Andrew, Anthony, Arnold, Aswell, Ayres, Bacon, Bankhead, 


| Barbeur, Barkley, Beck, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bell, Bixley, Black of 


New York, Bland, Blanton, Bloom, Boies, Bowling, Box, Boyce, 
Boylan, Brand of Georgia, Brand of Ohio, Briggs, Britten, Browne 


Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, Burton, Busby, Butler, Byrnes of South 
Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, Cable, Campbell, Canfleld, Cannon, Carew, 
Carter, Casey, Celler, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clague, Clancy, Clark 
of Florida, Clarke of New York, Cleary, Cole of Iowa, Cole of Ohio, 
Collier, Collins, Colton, Connally of Texas, Connery, Connolly of 
Pennsylvania, Cook, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of Wisconsin, Corning, 
Cramton, Crisp, Croll, Crosser, Crowther, Cullen, Cummings, Curry, 
Dallinger, Darrow, Davey, Davis of Minnesota, Davis of Tennessee, 
Deal, Denison, Dickinson of Iowa, Dickinson of Missouri, Dickstein, 
Dominick, Doughton, Dowell, Doyle, Drane, Drewry, Driver, Dyer, 
Eagan, Edmonds, Elliott, Evans of Iowa, Evans of Montana, Fair- 
child, Fairfield, Faust, Favrot, Fish, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Fleetwood, 
Foster, Frear, Fredericks, Free, Freeman, French, Frothingham, Ful- 
bright, Fuller, Fulmer, Gallivan, Garber, Gardner of Indiana, Garner 
of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Geran, Gibson, 


| Gifford, Gilbert, Glatfelter, Goldsborough, Graham of Illinois, Graham 


of Pennsylvania, Green of lowa, Greene of Massachusetts, Greenwood, 
Griest, Griffin, Hadley, Hammer, Hardy, Harrison, Hastings, Haugen, 
Hawes, Hawley, Hayden, Hickey, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Maryland, 
Hill of Washington, Hoch, Holaday, Hooker, Howard of Oklahoma, 
Huddleston, Hudson, Hudspeth, Morton D. Hull, William E. Hull, 
Hull of Iowa, Hull of Tennessee, Humphreys, Jacobstein, James, 
Jeffers, Johnson of Kentueky, Johnson of South Dakota, Jobnson of 
Texas, Johnson of Washington, Johnson of West Virginia, Jones, Jost, 
Kearns, Keller, Kelly, Kendall, Kent, Kerr, Ketcham, Kiess, Kincheloe, 
Kindred, King, Knutson, Kunz, Kurtz, Kvale, LaGuardia, Lampert, 
Langley, Lanham, Lankford, Larsen of Georgia, Larson of Minnesota, 
Lazaro, Lea of California, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lee of Georgia, Lehl 
bach, Lindsay, Lineberger, Linthicum, Little, Logan, Longworth, Lowrey, 
Lozier, Luce, Lyon, MeClintic, McDuffie, McKenzie, McKeown, Me- 
Laughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraskh, McLeod, MeNuity, 
McReynolds, McSwain, McSweeney, MacGregor, MacLafferty, Madden, 
Magee of New York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Major of Lllinols, Major 
of Missouri, Manlove, Mansfield, Mapes, Martin, Mead, Michaelson, 
Michener, Milier of Illinois, Miller of Washington, Milligan, Minabhan, 
Montague, Mooney, Moore of Georgia, Moore of Illinois, Moore of 
Ohle, Moore of Virginia, Moores of Indiana, Morehead, Morgan, Morin, 
Morris, Morrow, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, Nelson of Wisconsin, New- 
ton of Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, Nolan, O’Brien, O'Connell of 
New York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Louisiana, O'Conner 
of New York, O'Sullivan, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of New 
York, Paige, Park of Georgia, Parker, Parks of Arkansas, Patterson, 
Peavey, Peery, Perkins, Perlman, Phillips, Porter, Pou, Prall, Purnell, 
Quayle, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, Rankin, Ransley, Rath- 
bone, Rayburn, Reece, Reed of Arkansas, Reed of New York, Reid 
of Illinois, Richards, Roach, Robinson of Iowa, Rebsion of Kentucky, 
Rogers of Massachusetts, Rogers of New Hampshire, Romjue, Rosen- 
bloom, Rubey, Sabath, Salmon, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of New 
York, Sanders of Texas, Sandiin, Schafer, Schall, Schneider, Scott, 
Sears of Florida, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, Shallenberger, Sherwood, 
Shreve, Simmons, Sinclair, Sinnott, Sites, Smith, Smithwick, Snell, 
Snyder, Speaks, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, Stalker, Steagall, 
Stedman, Stengle, Stephens, Stevenson, Strong of Kansas, Strong of 
Pennsylvania, Sullivan, Summers of Washington, Sumners of Texas, 
Swank, Sweet, Swing, Swoope, Taber, Tague, Taylor of Tennessee, 
Taylor of West Virginia, Tewple, Thatcher, Thomas of Oklahoma, Thomp- 
son, Tillman, Timberlake, Tincher, Tinkham, Treadway, Tucker, Tydings, 
Underhill, Underwood, Upshaw, Vaile, Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, 
Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, Ward of New York, 
Ward of North Carolina, Wason, Watkins, Watres, Watson, Weaver, 
Wefald, Weller, Welsh, Wertz, White of Kansas, White of Maine, 
Williams of Illinois, Williams of Michigan, Williams of Texas, William- 
son, Wilson of Indiana, Wilson of Mississippi, Wingo, Winslow, Winter, 
Wolff, Wood, Woodruff, Woodrum, Wright, Wurzbach, Wyant, Yates, 
Young, and Zihiman. 

Nays, 8: Bacharach, Fenn, Howard of Nebraska, McFadden, Merritt, 
Mills, Tilson, and Wainwright. 
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Not voting, 15: Berger, Black of Texas, Buchanan, Dempsey, Funk, 
Hersey, Kahn, Kopp, Lilly, Reed of West Virginia, Rouse, Taylor of 
Colorado, Thomas of Kentucky, Vare, and Wilson of Louisiana. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. GaALuivan. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Vane, is unavoldably absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Kincue or. Mr. Speaker, I am authorized by my colleague, Mr. 
Rouse, who ts unavoidably absent, to say that if he were present he 
would vote “ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 





REVENUE AcT oF 1924 
(Adoption of the conference report) 


The act as agreed to in conference was substantially the 
Garner (Democratic) plan, with the maximum surtax of 40 
per cent instead of 44 per cent and substantial reductions to 
small taxpayers. 

{From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 26, 1924] 

Mr. Grewn of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up conference report on the 
bill (H. R, 6715) to reduce and equaiize taxation to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes. 

The Sewaker, The gentleman from Lowa calls up a conference report 
on H. R, 6716, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

os * . ~ * ° 7. 

The Spraker. The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. Garner of Texas. And on that, Mr, Speaker, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 3876, nays 9, not 
voting 48, as follows: 

{Roll No. 176] 

Yeas, 876: Abernethy, Ackerman, Aldrich, Allen, Allgood, Almon, 
Andrew, Anthony, Arnold, Aswell, Ayres, Bacharach, Bacon, Bankhead, 
Barbour, Barkley, Beck, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bell, Berger, Bixler, Black 
of New York, Black of Texas, Bland, Blanton, Bloom, Box, Boyce, 
Boylan, Brand of Georgia, Brand of Ohio, Briggs, Britten, Browne of 
New Jersey, Browne of Wisconsin, Browning, Brumm, Buchanan, Buck- 
ley, Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, Burton, Busby, Butler, Byrns of 
Tennessee, Cable, Campbell, Canfield, Cannon, Carew, Carter, Casey, 
Celler, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clague, Clancy, Clarke of New York, 
Cleary, Cole of Towa, Cole of Ohio, Collier, Collins, Colton, Connally of 
Texas, Connery, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cook, Cooper of Ohio, 
Cooper of Wisconsin, Corning, Cramton, Crisp, Crool, Crosser, Crowther, 
Cullen, Cummings, Dallinger, Darrow, Davey, Davis of Minnesota, 
Davis of Tennessee, Dempsey, Denison, Dickinson of Iowa, Dickinson of 
Missouri, Dickstein, Doughton, Dowell, Doyle, Driver, Dyer, Eagan, 
Elliott, Evans of Iowa, Evans of Montana, Fairchild, Fairfield, Faust, 
Favrot, Fish, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Foster, Frear, Fredericks, Free, Freeman, 
French, Frothingham, Fulbright, Fuller, Fulmer, Funk, Gallivan, Garber, 
Gardner of Indiana, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of 
Texas, Gasque, Geran, Gibson, Gifford, Gilbert, Glatfelter, Goldsborough, 
Green of Iowa, Greene of Massachusetts, Greenwood, Griest, Griffin, Had- 
ley, Hammer, Hardy, Harrison, Hastings, Haugen, Hawes, Hawley, 
Hayden, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Washington, Hoch, 
Holaday, Hooker, Howard of Nebraska, Huddleston, Hudson, Hudspeth, 
Morton D, Hull, William EB. Hull, Hull of Iowa, Hull of Tennessee, 
Humphreys, Jacobstein, James, Jeffers, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson 
of South Dakota, Johnson of Texas, Johnson of Washington, Johnson 
of West Virginia, Jones, Jost, Kearns, Keiler, Kelly, Kendall, Kent, Kerr, 
Ketcham, Kiess, Kincheloe, Kindred, King, Knutson, Kopp, Kurtz, Kvale, 
LaGuardia, Lampert, Lanham, Lankford, Larsen of Georgia, Larson of 
Minnesota, Lazaro, Lea of California, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lee 
of Georgia, Lindsay, Linthicum, Little, Longworth, Lowrey, Lozler, 
Luce, Lyon, McClintic, McDuffie, McKenzie, McKeown, McLaughlin of 
Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McLeod, McNulty, McReynolds, 
McSwain, McSweeney, MacGregor, MacLafferty, Madden, Magee of New 
York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Major of Illinois, Major of Pennsylvania, 
Manlove, Mansfield, Mapes, Martin, Mead, Michener, Miller of Illinois, 
Miller of Washington, Milligan, Minahan, Montague, Moore of Georgia, 
Moore of Illinois, Moore of Ohio, Moore of Virginia, Morehead, Morgan, 
Morris, Morrow, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, Newton of Minnesota, New- 
ton of Missourl, Nolan, O’Connell of New York, O'Connell of Rhode 
Island, O'Connor of Louisiana, O'Connor of New York, O'Sullivan, Old- 
field, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of New York, Paige, Parker, Parks of 
Arkansas, Peavey, Peery, Perkins, Perlman, Porter, Pou, Prall, Purnell, 
Quayle, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, Rankin, Rathbone, Ray- 
burn, Reece, Reed of Arkansas, Reid of Illinois, Richards, Roach, 
Robsion of Kentucky, Rogers of Massachusetts, Romjue, Rouse, Rubey, 
Sabath, Salmon, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of New York, Sandlin, 
Schall, Schneider, Scott, Sears of Florida, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, 
Shallenberger, Sherwood, Simmons, Sinclair, Sinnott, Sites, Smith, 
Smithwick, Snell, Snyder, Speaks, Spearing, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul 
of Kansas, Steagall, Stedman, Stengle, Stephens, Stevenson, Strong of 
Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Summers of Washington, Sumners of 
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Texas, Swank, Sweet, Swing, Swoope, Taber, Tague, Taylor of Ten- 
nessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Thatcher, Thomas of Kentucky, 
Thomas of Oklahoma, Thompson, Tillman, Timberlake, Tincher, Tink- 
ham, Treadway, Tucker, Tydings, Underhill, Underwood, Upshaw, Valle, 
Vare, Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Ken. 
tucky, Voigt, Ward of North Carolina, Wason, Watkins, Watres, Watson, 
Weaver, Wefald, Weller, Welsh, White of Kansas, Williams of Illinois, 
Williams of Michigan, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Wilson of Indi. 
ana, Wilson of Louisiana, Wilson of Mississippi, Wingo, Winslow, Wolff, 
Wood, Woodruff, Woodrum, Wright, Wurzbach, Wyant, Young, and 
Zihlman. 

Nays, 9: Fenn, Hil) of Maryland, McFadden, Merritt, Mills, Moores 
of Indiana, Phillips, Tilson, and Wainwright. 

Not voting, 48: Anderson, Boles, Bowling, Byrnes of South Carolina, 
Clark of Florida, Curry, Deal, Dominick, Drane, Drewry, Edmonds, 
Fleetwood, Graham of Illinois, Graham of Pennsylvania, Howard of 
Oklahoma, Kahn, Kunz, Langley, Lehlbach, Lilly, Lineberger, Logan, 
Michaelson, Mooney, Morin, Mudd, Nelson of Wisconsin, O’Brien, Park 
of Georgia, Patterson, Ransley, Reed of New York, Reed of West Vir- 
ginia, Robinson of Iowa, Rogers of New Hampshire, Rosenbloom, 
Sanders of Texas, Schafer, Shreve, Stalker, Sullivan, Taylor of Colo- 
rado, Temple, Ward of New York, Wertz, White of Maine, Winter, and 
Yates. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

The following pair was announced; 

On this vote: 

Mr. Edmonds (for) with Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania (against). 

Mr. Oviver of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BOWLING, is 
sick and confined to the hospital. If present, he would vote “aye.” 

Mr. Carew. Mr. Speaker, I have just had a communication from 
Mr. SULLIVAN, in which he says he is confined to his home by illness, 
but if here he would vote “ aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 





ReEVENUB BILL or 1925 
(Motion to recommit) 


See vote which follows on passage of bill for explanation 
of measure. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of December 18, 1925] 
THE REVENUB BILL 


The Spraxer, The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois to recommit the Dill. 
Mr. Rarney. Mr. Speaker, we might as well have the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 147, nays 267, not 
voting 14, as follows: 
[Roll No, 5] 


Yeas, 147: Abernethy, Allgood, Almon, Arnold, Aswell, Auf der 
Heide, Ayres, Barkley, Beck, Bell, Berger, Black of New York, Bland, 
Bowling, Brand of Georgia, Briggs, Browne, Browning, Busby, Byrns, 
Canfield, Cannon, Carew, Carss, Carter of Oklahoma, Chapman, Collins, 
Connally of Texas, Connery, Cooper of Wisconsin, Crosser, Cullen, 
Davey, Davis, Dickinson of Missouri, Dickstein, Douglass, Drane, 
Driver, Edwards, Eslick, Evans, Fisher, Fletcher, Frear, Fulmer, Gam- 
brill, Gardner of Indiana, Garrett of Tennessee, Gasque, Gilbert, Golds- 
borough, Green of Florida, Greenwood, Griffin, Hammer, Hare, Hastings, 
Hawes, Hayden, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Wasbington, Howard, 
Huddleston, Hudspeth, Hull of Tennessee, Jacobstein, Johnson of 
Texas, Kemp, Kincheloe, Kindred, Kunz, Kvale, LaGuardia, Lampert, 
Lankford, Larsen, Lee of Georgia, Lindsay, Linthicum, Little, Lowrey, 
Lozier, Lyon, McKeown, McMillan, McReynolds, McSwain, McSweeney, 
Major, Mead, Milligan, Montague, Mooney, Moore of Kentucky, Moore 
of Virginia, Morehead, Morrow, Nelson of Missouri, Nelson of Wis- 
consin, Norton, O'Connell of New York, O'Connor of Louisiana, O’Con- 
nor of New York, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of New York, 
Parks, Prall, Quayle, Quin, Rainey, Rankin, Rathbone, Reed of Arkan- 
sas, Romjue, Rouse, Rubey, Sabath, Sanders of Texas, Schafer, 
Schneider, Sears of Florida, Shallenberger, Sinclair, Smithwick, Somers 
of New York, Steagall, Stevenson, Swank, Taylor of Colorado, Thomas, 
Tillman, Tucker, Underwood, Upshaw, Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, 
Warren, Weaver, Wefald, Weller, Whitehead, Wilson of Mississippi, 
Wingo, Woodrum, and Wright. 

Nays, 267: Ackerman, Adkins, Aldrich, Allen, Andresen, Andrew, 
Appleby, Arentz, Bacharach, Bachmann, Bacon, Bailey, Bankhead, 
Barbour, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bixler, Black of Texas, Blanton, Bloom, 
Bowles, Bowman, Box, Boylan, Brand of Ohio, Brigham, Britten, 
Brumm, Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, Burton, Butler, Camp- 
bell, Carpenter, Carter of California, Chalmers, Chindblom, Christopher- 
son, Clague, Cleary, Cole, Collier, Colton, Connolly of Pennsylvania, 
Cooper of Ohio, Cox, Coyle, Cramton, Crisp, Crowther, Crumpacker, 
Curry, Darrow, Davenport, Deal, Denison, Dempsey, Dickinson of 
Iowa, Dominick, Doughton, Dowell, Dyer, Eaton, Eliott, Ellis, Esterly, 
Fairchi#4, Faust, Fenn, Fish, Roy G. Fitzgerald, W. T. Fitzgerald, 
Fort, Foss, Fredericks, Free, Freeman, French, Frothingham, Fuller, 
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runk. Furlow, Gallivan, Garber, G f Texas, Garrett of Texas, 
Gibson, Gifford, Glyan, Golder, Goodwin, Gorman, Graham, Green of 
Iowa, Griest, Hadley, Male, Hall of Indiana, Hall of North Dakota, 


Hardy, Haugen, Hawley, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Maryland, Hoch, Hogg, 
Holaday, Hooper, Houston, Hudson, Morton D. Hull, William E. Hull, 
Irwin, James, Jenkins, Johnson of Mlinois, Johnson of Indiana, Johnson 
of South Dakota, Johnson of Washington, Jones, Kahn, Kearns, Keller, | 
Kelly, Kerr, Ketcham, Kiefner, Kiess, Knutson, Kepp, Kurtz, Lanham, | 
Lazaro, Lea of California, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Leh!bach, Letts, Line- | 
berger, Luce, MeClintic, McDuffic, MeFadden, McLaughlin of Michi- 
van, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McLeod, MacGregor, Madden, Magee of | 
New York, Magee of Vennsylvania, Magrad Manlove, Mausfield, | 
Mapes, Martin of Louisiana, Martin of Massachusetts, Menges, Merritt, 
Micuaelson, Michener, Miller, Mills, Montgomery, Moore of Ohio, Mor- 
gan, Morin, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, Newton of Minnesota, Newton 
of Missouri, O'Connell of Rhode Island, Parker, Patterson, Perkins, 
Perlman, Phillips, Porter, Pou, Pratt, Purnell, Ragon, Ramseyer, 
Ransley, Rayburn, Reece, Reed of New York, Reid of Illinois, Robinson 
of lowa, Robsion f Kentucky, Rogers, Rowbottom, Rutherford, 
Sanders of New York, Sandlin, Scott, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, Shreve, 
Simmons, Sinnott, Smith, Snell, Sosnowski, Speaks, Spearing, Sproul of 
Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, Stalker, Stedman, Stephens, Stobbs, Strong 
of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Strother, Summers of Washington, 
Sumners of Texas, Swartz, Sweet, Swing, Swoope, Taber, Taylor of 
New Jersey, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Temple, 
Thateher, Thayer, Thompson, Thurston, Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, 
Tinkham, Tolley, Treadway, Tydings, Underhill, Updike, Vaile, Vare, 
Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, Wainwright, Walters, 
Wason, Watson, Welsh, Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of Maine, 
Whittington, Williams of Illinois, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Wil- 
son of Louisiana, Winter, Wolverton, Wood, Woodruff, Wurzbach, 
Wyant, and Yates, 

Not voting, 14: Anthony, Boies, Doyle, Drewry, Flaherty, Harrison, 
Jeffers, Kendall, King, Peavey, Peery, Sullivan, Watres, and Zihiman. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ yea. 

The Speaker. Was the gentleman present and listening when his 
name was called? 

Mr. Harrison. The bells rang in my office but once. There is some- 
thing the matter with the bell. 

The Speaker. I am afraid that the genlteman does not bring him- 
self within the rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 











Revenue Act or 1925 
(Passage of the bill) 


Fixed maximum surtax at 20 per cent and a maximum inher- 
itance tax at 20 per cent. Increased exemptions of married 
persons from $2,500 to $3,500 and single persons from $1,000 
to $1,500; raised the earned income provision from $10,000 to | 
$20,000, repealed the gift tax, and reduced the cigar tax. In | 
the Senate the surtax rates in the middle brackets were re- | 
duced by Democratic amendments. | 


{From the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of December 18, 1925] 


The Speaker. The question now is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. Green of lowa. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 890, nays 25, 
answered “ present’’ 1, not voting 12, as follows: 
{Roll No. 6] 


Yeas, 390: Ackerman, Adkins, Aldrich, Allen, Almon, Andresen, An- 
drew, Appleby, Arentz, Arnold, Aswell, Auf der Heide, Ayres, Bacha- 
rach, Bachmann, Bacon, Bailey, Bankhead, Barbour, Barkley, Beedy, | 
Beers, Begg, Bell, Bixler, Black of New York, Black of Texas, Bland, 
Blanton, Bloom, Boies, Bowles, Bowling, Sowman, Box, soylan, 
Brand of Georgia, Brand of Ohio, Briggs, Brigham, Britten, Brown- 
ing, Brumm, Buchanan, Buiwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, Burton, Busby, 
Butler, Byrns, Campbell, Canfield, Cannon, Carew, Carpenter, Carter 
of California, Carter of Oklahoma, Chalmers, Chapman, Chindblom, 
Christopherson, Clague, Cleary, Cole, Collier, Colton, Connally of | 
Texas, Connery, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper of Ohio, Cox, 
Coyle, Cramton, Crisp, Crosser, Crowther, Crumpacker, Cullen, 
Curry, Darrow, Davenport, Davey, Davis, Deal, Dempsey, Denison, 
Dickinson of lowa, Dickinson of Missouri, Dickstein, Dominick, 
Doughton, Douglass, Dowell, Driver, Dyer, Eaton, Edwards, 
Elliatt, Ellis, Eslick, Esterly, Evans, Fairchild, Faust, Fenn, 
Fish, Fisher, Roy G. Fitzgerald,, W. T. Fitzgerald, Fletcher, Fort, 
Foss, Fredericks, Free, Freeman, French, Frothingham, Fuller, Ful- 
mer, Funk, Furlow, Gallivan, Gambrill, Garber, Gardner of Indiana, 
Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, 
Gibson, Gifford, Gilbert, Glynn, Golder, Goldsborough, Goodwin, Gor- 


| MeMillan, McReynolds, McSwain, McSweeney 





man, Graham, Green of Iowa, Greenwood, Griest, Griffin, Hadley, 
Hale, Hall of Indiana, Hall of North Dakota, Hammer, Hardy, Hare, 
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Harrison, Hastings, Haugen, Hawes, Hawley, Hayden, Hersey, Hickey, 
Hill of Alabama, Hill of Maryland, Hill of Washingten, Hoch, Hogg, 
Hioladay, Hooper, Houston, Hudsen, Hudspeth, Hull of Tennessee, 
Morton DD. Hull, William E. Hull, Irwin, Jacobstein, James, Jenkins, 
Johnson of Illinois, Johnson of Indiana, Johnson of South Dakota, 
Johnson of Texes, Johnson of Washington, Jones, Kahn, Kearns, 
Keller, Kelly, Kemp, Kendall, Kerr, Ketcham, Kiefner, Kiess, Kin- 
cheloe, Kindred, Knutson, Kopp, Kunz, Kurtz, Lanham, Lankford, 
Larsen, Lazaro, Lea of California, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lee of 
Georgia, Lehibach, Letts, Lindsay, Lineberger, Linthicum, Little, 
Lowrey, Lozier, Luce, Lyon, MeClintic, MeDuftic McFadden, Me 
Keown, MeLaughliin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, MeLeod, 
MacGregor Madden 
Magee of New York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Magrady, Moajor, Man- 
love, Mansfield, Mapes, Martin of Louisiana, Martin of Massachusetts, 
Mead, Menges, Merritt, Michener, Miller, Milligan, Mills, Mentague 
Montgomery, Mooney, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Ohic Moore of 
Virginia, Morgan, Morin, Morrow, Murphy, Nelson of Mutm Ne n 
of Missouri, Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Missenri Norton, 
O'Connell of New York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of 
Louisiana, O'Connor of New York, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver 
of New York, Parker, Parks, Patterson, Perkins, Perlman, Phillips, 
Porter, Pou, Prall, Pratt, Purnell, Quayle, Quin, Ragon, Ramseyer, 
Ransley, Rathbone, Rayburn, Reece, Reed of Arkansas, Reed of New 
York, Reid of Illinois, Robinson of Iowa, Robsion of Kentucky, Rogers, 
Romjue, Rouse, Rowbdttom, Rubey, Rutherford, Sanders of New York, 
Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Scott, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, Shallen 
berger, Shreve, Simmons, Sinnott, Smith, Smithwick, Snell, Somers of 
New York, Sosnowski, Speaks, Spearing, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul! of 
Kansas, Stalker, Steagall, Stedman, Stephens, Stevenson, Stobbs, 
Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Strother, Summers of 
Washington, Sumners of Texas, Swank, Swartz, Sweet, Swing, Swoope, 
Taber, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of New Jersey, Taylor of Tennessee, 
Taylor of West Virginia, Temple, Thatcher, Thayer, Thomas, Thomp- 
son, Thurston, Tillman, Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Tinkham, Tolley, 
Treadway, Tucker, Tydings, Underhill, Underwood, Updike, Upshaw, 
Vaile, Vare, Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson 
of Kentucky, Wainwright, Walters, Warren, Wasen, Watres, Watson, 
Weaver, Weller, Welsh, Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of Maine, 
Whitehead, Whittington, Williams of Illinois, Williams of Texas, Wil- 
liamson, Wilson of Louisinnu, Wilson of Mississippi, Wingo, Winter, 
Wolverton, Wood, Woodruff, Woodrum, Wright, Wurzbach, Wyant, 
and Yates. 

Nays, 25: Beck, Berger, Browne, Carss, Collins, Cooper of Wisconsin, 
Drane, Frear, Green of Florida, Howard, Huddleston, Kvale, La- 
Guardia, Lampert, Morehead, Nelson of Wisconsin, Rainey, Rankin, 
Sabath, Schafer, Schneider, Sears of Florida, Sinclair, Voigt, and 
Wefald. 

Answered “ present” 1: Allgood. 

Not voting, 12: Abernethy, Anthony, Doyle, Drewry, Flaherty, Jef- 
fers, King, Michaelson, Peavey, Peery, Sullivan, and Zihlman. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Abernethy (for) with Mr. Allgood (against). 

Mr. Michaelson (for) with Mr. Peery (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 





INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 
(Vote on the Ayres amendment providing funds to continue the work 
of the Federal Trade Commission) 


The defeat of this amendment would have been to restrict 

and hamper the work of the Federal Trade Commission. 
{From the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, April 4, 1924] 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
8233, which the Clerk will report by title. 

> + ca . > * 7 

The Spraker. The Clerk wi!l report the first amendment on which 
a separate vote is demanded, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Page 11, line 15, strike out ‘ $680,200" and insert in Neu thereof 
* $940,000." ” 

The Speaker. The question is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, Byrns 
of Tennessee) there were ayes 74, noes 52. 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Speaker, I make the polnt of order that there is no 
quorum present, and I object to the vote. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Indiana objects to the vote and 
makes the point of order that there is no querum present. Evidently 
there is not The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arm | bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will cal] the roll. 
The q n is on agreeing to the amendment, 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 196, nays 107, not 
voting 129, as follows: 


{Roll No. 74] 


Yeas, 196: Abernethy, Allen, Allgood, Almon, Arnold, Aswell, Ayres, 
Bankhead, Barkley, Beck, Berger, Black of New York, Black of Texas, 
Bland, Bloom, Bowling, Box, Boyce, Boylan, Brand of Ohio, Briggs, 
Browne of Wisconsin, Browning, Bulwinkle, Burtness, Busby, Byrnes 
of South Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, Cannon, Carter, Casey, Celler, 
Clague, Clancy, Cleary, Collier, Collins, Connally of Texas, Connery, Cook, 
Cooper of Wisconsin, Crisp, Crosser, Cullen, Davey, Davis of Tennessee, 
Dickinson of Missouri, Dickinson of Iowa, Dickstein, Doughton, Dowell, 
Drewry, Driver, Evans of Montana, Favrot, Fisher, Foster, Fulbright, 
Fulmer, Garber, Gardner of Indiana, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Ten- 
nessee, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Gilbert, Hammer, Harrison, Hastings, 
Hayden, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Washington, Hoch, Howard of Ne- 
braska, Huddleston, Hudspeth, Jacobstein, James, Jeffers, Johnson of 
Kentucky, Johnson of Texas, Johnson of West Virginia, Jones, Kearns, 
Keller, Kelly, Kerr, Ketcham, Kincheloe, King, Kopp, Kvale, LaGuardia, 
Lampert, Lanham, Lankford, Larson of Minnesota, Lazaro, Lea of Call- 
fornia, Lee of Georgia, Linthicum, Little, Logan, Lowrey, Lozier, Lyon, 
McDuffie, McKeown, McReynolds, McSweeney, Major of Illinois, Major 
of Missourl, Mead, Milligan, Minahan, Montague, Moore of Georgia, 
Moore of Ohio, Moore of Virginia, Morehead, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, 
Nelson of Wisconsin, Nolan, O'Connell of New York, O'Connor of Lou- 
isiana, O'Connor of New York, Oldfield, Oliver ef Alabama, Oliver of 
New York, O'Sullivan, Park of Georgia, Parks of Arkansas, Peavey, 
leery, Pou, Prall, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, Rankin, 
Rayburn, Reed of Arkansas, Reid of Illinois, Richards, Robsion of Ken- 
tucky, Rogers of lew Hampshire, Rouse, Rubey, Sabath, Sanders of 
Texas, Sandlin, Schafer, Schall, Schneider, Sears of Florida, Sears of 
Nebraska, Shallenberger, Sherwood, Sites, Speaks, Steagall, Stedman, 
Stengle, Stevenson, Strong of Kansas, Sumners of Texas, Swank, Swing, 
Tague, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Thompson, Tillman, Tincher, Tucker, Underwood, Vinson of Georgia, 
Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, Ward of North Carolina, Watkins, Weaver, 
Wefald, Weller, White of Kansas, Wilson of Indiana, Wilson of Lou- 
isiana, Wilson of Mississippi, Woodruff, Woodrum, and Wright. 

Nays, 107: Ackerman, Aldrich, Andrew, Bacon, Barbour, Begg, Bixler, 
Blanton, Boies, Buchanan, Burton, Cable, Campbell, Chindblom, Cole of 
Iowa, Colton, Cooper of Ohio, Crowther, Dallinger, Darrow, Elliott, 
Evans of Iowa, Fairchild, Faust, Fenn, Fitzgerald, Fleetwood, Free, 
French, Frothingham, Fuller, Gibson, Gifford, Griest, Hadley, Hardy, 
Ilaugen, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Maryland, Holaday, Hudson, Hull of 
Iowa, Johnson of Washington, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lehlbach, Line- 
berger, Longworth, McFadden, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLeod, Mac- 
Gregor, MacLafferty, Madden, Magee of New York, Magee of Pennsyl- 
vania, Manlove, Mapes, Merritt, Michener, Miller of Washington, 
Moores of Indiana, Murphy, Newton of Missouri, O'Connell of Rhode 
Island, Parker, Patterson, Perkins, Perlman, Porter, Purnell, Reece, 
Reed of New York, Roach, Rogers of Massachusetts, Sanders of Indiana, 
Sanders of New York, Scott, Seger, Shreve, Sinnott, Snell, Snyder, 
Stalker, Stevens, Strong of Pennsylvania, Summers of Washington, 
Swoope, Taber, Temple, Thatcher, Tilson, Timberlake, Underhill, Vaile, 
Vestall, Vincent of Michigan, Wainwright, Watres, White of Maine, 
Williamson, Wood, Wurzbach, Yates, and Young. 

Not voting, 129: Anderson, Anthony, Bacharach, Beedy, Beers, Bell, 
Brand of Georgia, Britten, Browne of New Jersey, Brumm, Buckley, Bur- 
dick, Butler, Canfield, Carew, Christopherson, Clark of Florida, Clarke of 
New York, Cole of Ohio, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Corning, Cramton, 
Croll, Cummings, Curry, Davis of Minnesota, Deal, Dempsey, Denison, 
Dominick, Doyle, Drane, Dyer, Eagan, Edmonds, Fairfield, Fish, Frear, 
Fredericks, Freeman, Funk, Gallivan, Geran, Glatfelter, Goldsborough, 
Graham of Illinois, Graham of Pennsylvania, Green of Iowa, Greene 
of Massachusetts, Greenwood, Griffin, Hawes, Hawley, Hooker, Howard 
of Oklahonra, Morton D. Hull, William BE. Hull, Hull of Tennessee, 
Humphreys, Johnson of South Dakota, Jost, Kahn, Kendall, Kent, 
Kiess, Kindred, Knutson, Kunz, Kurtz, Langley, Larsen of Georgia, 
Lilly, Lindsay, Luce, MeClintic, McKenzie, McLaughlin of Nebraska, 
McNulty, McSwain, Mansfield, Martin, Michaelson, Miller of Illinois, 
Mills, Mooney, Moore of Illinois, Morin, Mudd, Nelson of Maine, New- 
ton of Minnesota, O’Brien, Paige, Phillips, Quayle, Ransley, Rathbone, 
Reed of West Virginia, Robinson of Iowa, Romjue, Rosenbloom, Sal- 
mon, Simmons, Sinclair, Smith, Smithwick, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul 
of Kansas, Sullivan, Sweet, Taylor of Colorado, Thomas of Kentucky, 
Tinkham, Tydings, Upshaw, Vare, Ward of New York, Wason, Watson, 
Welsh, Wertz, Williams of Illinois, Williams of Michigan, Williams of 
Texas, Wingo, Winslow, Winter, Wolff, Wyant, and Zihlman, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
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THe IMMIGRATION ACT 


Limits the immigration of aliens into the United States, 
fixing the annual quota of any nationality at 2 per cent of 
the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality— 
resident in continental United States, determined by census 
of 1890, with a minimum of 100. For the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1927, and for each fiscal year thereafter the quota is 
fixed at a number which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as 
the number of inhabitants in continental United States in 
1920 of that national origin bears to the number of inhabitants 
2 eee United States in 1920, with a minimum quota 
0 : 


{From the ConGressionat Recorp of April 12, 1924] 


Mr. JoHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7995, the immi- 
gration bill. 


The motion was agreed to. 
. . . * os . 


. 
Mr. JoHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 323, nays 71, an- 
swered “ present’ 1, not voting, 37, as follows: 


[Roll No. 85] 


Yeas, 323: Abernethy, Ackerman, Allen, Allgood, Almon, Andrew, 
Anthony, Arnold, Aswell, Ayres, Bacon, Bankhead, Barbour, Barkley, 
Beck, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bell, Bixler, Black of Texas, Bland, Blanton, 
Boles, Bowling, Box, Boyce, Brand of Georgia, Brand of Ohio, Briggs, 
Browne of Wisconsin, Browning, Brumm, Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Burt- 
ness, Burton, Busby, Butler, Byrnes of South Carolina, Bryns of Ten- 
nessee, Cable, Campbell, Canfield, Cannon, Carter, Chindblom, Christo- 
pherson, Clague, Clarke of New York, Cole of Iowa, Cole of Obio, Col- 
lier, Collins, Colton, Connally of Texas, Cook, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of 
Wisconsin, Cramton, Crisp, Croll, Crowther, Cummings, Dallinger, 
Darrow, Davey, Davis of Tennessee, Deal, Dempsey, Denison, Dick- 
inson of Iowa, Dickinson of Missouri, Dominick, Doughton, Dowell, 
Drewry, Driver, Elliott, Evans of lowa, Evans of Montana, Fairfield, 
Faust, Fish, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Fleetwood, Foster, Frear, Fredericks, Free, 
French, Fulbright, Fuller, Fulmer, Funk, Garber, Gardner of Indiana, 
Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Gif- 
ford, Gilbert, Glatfelter, Graham of Illinois, Green of Iowa, Greenwood, 
Griest, Hadley, Hammer, Hardy, Harrison, Hastings, Haugen, Hawley, 
Hayden, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Washington, Hoch, 
Holaday, Hooker, Howard of Nebraska, Howard of Oklahoma, Huddles- 
ton, Hudson, Hudspeth, Morton D, Hull, Willlam WB. Hull, Hull of 
Iowa, Hull of Tennessee, Humphreys, Jeffers, Johnson of Kentucky, 
Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Texas, Johnson of Washington, 
Johnson Of West Virginia, Jones, Jost, Kearns, Keller, Kelly, Kent, 
Kerr, Ketcham, Kiess, Kincheloe, King, Kopp, Kurtz, Kvale, Lampert, 
Lanbam, Lankford, Larsen of Georgia, Larson of Minnesota, Lazaro, 
Lea of California, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lee of Georgia, Lilly, Line- 
berger, Linthicum, Little, Longworth, Lowrey, Lozier, Lyon, McClintic, 
McDuffie, McKenzie, McKeown, McLaughlin of Michigan, McReynolds, 
McSweeney, MacGregor, MacLafferty, Magee of New York, Magee of 
Pennsylvania, Major of Illinois, Major of Missouri, Manlove, Mansfield, 
Mapes, Martin, Michener, Miller of Washington, Milligan, Montague, 
Moore of Georgia, Moore of Illinois, Moore of Ohio, Moore of Virginia, 
Moores of Indiana, Morehead, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Mudd, Murphy, 
Nelson of Maine, Nelson of Wisconsin, Newton of Minnesota, Newton of 
Missouri, Nolan, O'Connor of Louisiana, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, 
Park of Georgia, Parks of Arkansas, Patterson, Peavey, Peery, Perkins, 
Phillips, Porter, Pou, Purnell, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, 
Rankin, Rathbone, Rayburn, Reece, Reed of Arkansas, Reid of Illinois, 
Richards, Roach, Robinson of Iowa, Robsion of Kentucky, Rogers of 
Massachusetts, Rogers of New Hampshire, Romjue, Rosenbloom, Rouse, 
Rubey, Salmon, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, 
Schneider, Scott, Sears of Florida, Shallenberger, Sherwood, Simmons, 
Sinclair, Sinnott, Sites, Smith, Smithwick, Snell, Speaks, Sproul of Illt- 
nois, Sproul of Kansas, Stalker, Steagall, Stedman, Stengle, Stephens, 
Stevenson, Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Summers of 
Washington, Sumners of Texas, Swank, Swing, Swoope, Taber, Taylor 
of Colorado, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Temple, 
Thatcher, Thomas of Kentucky, Thomas of Oklahoma, Thompson, Till- 
man, Timberlake, Tincher, Tucker, Tydings, Underwood, Upshaw, Vaile, 
Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Kentucky, 
Voigt, Wainwright, Ward of North Carolina, Watkins, Watson, Weaver, 
Wefald, Wertz, White of Kansas, White of Maine, Williams of Illinois, 


fps On the vote: Williams of Michigan, Williams of Texas, Wilson of Indiana, Wilson of 
ts Mr. Lindsay (for) with Mr. Butler (against). Louisiana, Wilson of Mississippi, Wingo, Winter, Wolff, Wood, Woodruff, 
Ate SH Mr. Carew (for) with Mr. Winslow (against). Woodrum, Wright, Wurzbach, Wyant, Yates, and Young. 
Hat Mr. Howard of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Grahany of Illinois Nays, 71: Aldrich, Bacharach, Berger, Black of New York, Bloom, 
Hh (against). Boylan, Britten, Browne of New Jersey Buckley, Burdick, Carew, Casey, 
HE Mr. Sullivan (for) with Mr. Cramton (against). Celler, Clancy, Cleary, Connery, Crosser, Cullen, Dickstein, Doyle, Dyer, 
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Eagan, Edmonds, Fairchild, Fenn, Freeman, Gallivan, Geran, Greene of | 


Massachusetts, Griffin, Hill of Maryland, Jacobstein, James, Kindred, 
Kunz, LaGuardia, Lehlbach, Lindsay, Luce, McLeod, MeNulty, Madden, 
Mead, Merritt, Mills, Minahan, Mooney, Morin, O'Brien, O'Connell of New 
York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Sullivan, Oliver of New York, Perl- 
man, Prall, Quayle, Ransley, Sabath, Schafer, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, 
Snyder, Sullivan, Sweet, Tague, Tilson, Treadway, Underhill, Vare, 
Watres, and Winslow. 

Answered “ present,” 1: Tinkham. 

Not voting, 37: Anderson, Clark of Florida, Connolly of Pennsylvania, 
Corning, Curry, Davis of Minnesota, Drane, Favrot, Frothingham, Gib- 
son, Goldsborough, Graham of Pennsylvania, Hawes, Kahn, Kendall, 
Knutson, Langley, Logan, McFadden, McLaughlin of Nebraska, Mc- 
Swain, Michaelson, Miller of Illinois, O'Connor of New York, Paige, 
Parker, Reed of New York, Reed of West Virginia, Sanders of New 
York, Schall, Shreve, Ward of New York, Wason, Weller, Welsh, 
Williamson, and Zihlman. 

So the bill was passed. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. Gibson (for) with Mr. Tinkham (against). 

Mr. Curry (for) with Mr. Weller (against). 

Mr. McSwain (for) with Mr. O'Connor of New York (against). 

Mr. Goldsborough (for) with Mr. Corning (against). 

Mr. Reed of New York (for) with Mr. Logan (against). 


THe HOWELL-BARKLEY RAILROAD LABOR BILL 


Provided for the expeditious and prompt settlement, media- 
tion, conciliation, and arbitration of disputes between carriers 
and their employees. This bill had the sanction of the railway 
labor unions. This vote was on the motion to discharge the 
committee. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 5, 1924] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under section 24 of Rule XXVII the motion was made 

by me on the 11th of April to discharge the Committee on Interstate 
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Fuller, Garrett of Tennessee, Gibson, Gifford, Goldsborough, Graham 
of Illinois, Graham of Pennsylvania, Green of Iowa, Griest, Hadley, 
Hardy, Harrison, Haugen, Hawes, Hawley, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of 
Maryland, Hoch, Hudson, Morton D. Hull, William FE. Hull, Hum- 
phreys, Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of 
Washington, Jost, Kearns, Kendall, Kerr, Ketcham, Kiess, Kincheloe, 
Kurtz, Larsen of Georgia, Larson of Minnesota, Lea of California, 
Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lehibach, Linthicum, Little, Longworth, Lowrey, 
Luce, McDuffie, MeFadden, McKenzie, McLaughlin of Michigan, Me- 
Laughlin of Nebraska, McLeod, MacLafferty, Madden, Magee of New 
York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Mapes, Merritt, Michener, Miller of Il- 
nois, Mills, Moore of Illinois, Moore of Ohio, Moores of Indiana, Mudd, 
Nelson of Maine, Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, Paige, 
Parker, Patterson, Perkins, Phillips, Porter, Purnell, Ramseyer, Ransley, 
Reece, Reed of New York, Roach, Robinson of Iowa, Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts, Rouse, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of New York, Scott, 
Shreve, Sinnott, Smith, Snell, Speaks, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of Kan- 
san, Stephens, Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Sweet, Taber, 
Temple, Thatcher, Thompson, Timberlake, Tincher, Tinkham, Tread- 
way, Underhill, Vaile, Vincent of Michigan, Wainwright, Watres, 
Watson, Welsh, White of Kansas, White of Maine, Williams of Michi- 
gan, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Wilson of Louisiana, Winslow, 
Wyant, Yates, and Young. 

Not voting 57: Anderson, Bell, Campbell, Clark of Florida, Connery, 
Cummings, Curry, Dallinger, Davis of Minnesota, Dickstein, Dominick, 
Drane, Drewry, Gallivan, Geran, Greene of Massachusetts, Hooker, 


| Howard of Oklahoma, Johnson of Texas, Kahn, Knutson, Kunz, Lang- 


ley, Lineberger, Logan, McNulty, Michaelson, Morgan, Morin, Morris, 


| Murphy, Park of Georgia, Perlman, Rayburn, Reed of West Virginia, 


and Foreign Commerce from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7358), | 


* * * * *. y 


The Speaker. The question is on the motion made by the gentleman | 


from Kentucky (Mr. BarKLey] to discharge the committee, 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 194, nays 181, not 
voting 57, as follows: 
[Roll No. 114] 


Yeas, 194: Abernethy, Allen, Allgood, Almon, Arnold, Ayres, Bank- 
head, Barbour, Barkley, Beck, Berger, Black of New York, Bloom, Boles, 
Bowling, Box, Boylan, Brand of Georgia, Briggs, Browne of Wisconsin, 
Krowning, Buchanan, Buckley, Bulwinkle, Busby, Byrnes of South 
Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, Canfield, Cannon, Carew, Carter, Casey, 
Celler, Clancy, Collier, Collins, Connally of Texas, Cook, Cooper of Ohio, 
Cooper of Wisconsin, Corning, Crisp, Croll, Crosser, Cullen, Davey, 
Dickinson of Missouri, Doughton, Dowell, Doyle, Eagan, Evans of Mon- 
tana, Favrot, Foster, Frear, Fulbright, Fulmer, Funk, Garber, Gardner 
of Indiana, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Gilbert, Glat- 
felter, Greenwood, Griffin, Hammer, Hastings, Hayden,. Hill of Alabama, 
Hill of Washington, Holaday, Howard of Nebraska, Huddleston, Huds- 
peth, Hull of Iowa, Hull of Tennessee, Jacobstein, James, Jeffers, 
Johnson of West Virginia, Jones, Keller, Kelly, Kent, Kindred, King, 
Kopp, Kvale, LaGuardia, Lampert, Lanham, Lankford, Lazaro, Lee of 
Georgia, Lilly, Lindsay, Lozier, Lyon, McClintie, McKeown, McReynolds, 
McSwain, McSweeney, MacGregor, Major of Illionis, Major of Missouri, 
Manlove, Mansfield, Martin, Mead, Miller of Washington, Milligan, 
Minahan, Montague, Mooney, Moore of Georgia, Moore of Virginia, 
Morehead, Morrow, Nelson of Wisconsin, Nolan, O’Brien, O’Cennell of 
New York, O’Connell of Rhode Island, O’Connor of Louisiana, O’Connor 
of New York, O'Sullivan, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of New 
York, Parks of Arkansas, Peavey, Peery, Pou, Prall, Quayle, Quin, 
Ragon, Rainey, Raker, Rankin, Rathbone, Reed of Arkansas, Reid of 
Illinois, Richards, Robsion of Kentucky, Romjue, Rubey, Sabath, Sal- 
mon, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Schafer, Schall, Schneider, Seger, 
Shallenberger, Sherwood, Simmons, Sinclair, Sites, Smithwick, Steagall, 
Stedman, Stevenson, Summers of Washington, Sumners of Texas, 
Swank, Swing, Tague, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of West Virginia, 
Thomas of Kentucky, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tillman, Tucker, Under- 
wood, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, Watkins, Weaver, 
Wefald, Weller, Williams of Illinois, Wilson of Indiana, Wilson of 
Mississippi, Wingo, Wolff, Woodruff, Woodrum, and Wright. 

Nays, 181: Ackerman, Aldrich, Andrew, Anthony, Aswell, Bacharach, 
Bacon, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bixler, Black of Texas, Bland, Blanton, 


} 


Rogers of New Hampshire, Rosenbloom, Sears of Florida, Sears of Ne 
braska, Snyder, Stalker, Stengle, Sullivan, Swoope, Taylor of Tennessee, 
Tilson, Tydings, Upshaw, Vare, Vestal, Ward of New York, Ward of 
North Carolina, Wason, Winter, Wood, Wurzbach, and Zihiman. 

So the motion to discharge the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. Kunz. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote 

The Speaker. Was the gentleman present and listening when his 
name was called? 

Mr. Kunz. I have just come in. 

The Speaker. The gentleman does not bring himself within the rule. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Gallivan (for) with Mr. Tilson (against). 

Mr. Morgan (for) with Mr. Morris (against). 

Mr. Wurzbach (for) with Mr. Vare (against). 

Mr. Hooker (for) with Mr. Wood (against). 

Mr. McNulty (for) with Mr. Geran (against). 

Mr. Upshaw (for) with Mr. Drewry (against). 

Mr. Knutson (for) with Mr. Winter (against). 

Mr. Connery (for) with Mr. Vestal (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 


SOLDIERS’ ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ACT 


Provides adjusted compensation for veterans of the World 
War at the rate of $1 per day for home service and $1.25 per 
day for overseas service; compensation to be paid in the form 
of 20-year paid-up endowment insurance policies equal in 
amount to the adjusted service certificate increased by 25 per 
cent. In case the veteran has died the adjusted service credit 
is paid in full to his dependents. Loans may be made upon 
adjusted service certificates after the expiration of two years 
after the date of the certificate. 


{From the CONGRESSIONAL Record of March 18, 1924] 


Mr. Green of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted compensation for vet- 
erans of the World War, and for other purposes, which I send to the 
desk. 

The Spraker. The gentleman from Iowa moves to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

- * * ” * * 


The Spraker. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 


| Iowa that the rules be suspended and the bill do pass. 


Boyce, Brand of Ohio, Britten, Browne of New Jersey, Brumm, Burdick, | 


Burtness, Burton, Butler, Cable, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clague, 
Clarke of New York, Cleary, Cole of Iowa, Cole of Ohio, Colton, Con- 
nolly of Pennsylvania, Cramton, Crowther, Darrow, Davis of Tennessee, 
Deal, Dempsey, Denison, Dickinson of Iowa, Driver, Dyer, Edmonds, 
Elliott, Evans of Iowa, Fairchild, Fairfield, Faust, Fenn, Fish, Fisher, 


Fitzgerald, Fleetwood, Fredericks, Free, Freeman, French, Frothingham, ~ 


The question was taken. 

Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

Mr. Green Of Iowa. I demand the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken’; and there were—yeas 355, nays 54, an- 
swered “ present” 4, not voting 18, as follows: 


[Roll No. 66] 


Yeas, 855: Abernethy, Allen, Allgood, Almon, Andrew, Anthony, 
Arnold, Aswell, Ayres, Bacharach, Bankhead, Barbour, Barkley, Beck, 
Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bell, Berger, Bixley, Black of Texas, Black of New 
York, Blanton, Bloom, Boies, Bowling, Boylan, Brand of Georgia, 
Brand of Ohio, Briggs, Browne of Wisconsin, Browning, Brumm, 
Buchanan, Buckley, Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, Busby, Byrnes of 
South Carolina, Cable, Campbell, Canfield, Cannon, Carew, Carter, 
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Casey, Celler, Christopherson, Clague, Clancy, Clark of Florida, Cleary, 
Cole of Iowa, Cole of Obto, Collins, Colton, Connally of Texas, Con- 
nery, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cook, Cooper of Wisconsin, Cooper of 
Ohio, Cramton, Crisp, Croll, Crosser, Crowther, Cullen, Cummings, 
Cuny, Dallinger, Darrow, Davey, Davis of Minnesota, Dempsey, Deni- 
son, Dickinson of Missouri, Dicklnson of Iowa, Dickstein, Doughton, 
Dowell, Doyle, Drane, Driver, Dyer, Eagan, Edmonds, Elliott, Evans of 
Iowa, Evans of Montana, Fairchild, Fairfield, Faust Favyrot Fish, 
Fisher, Fitzgerald, Fleetwood, Foster, Freer, Free, French, Frothing- 
hem, Fulbright, Puller, Fulmer, Funk, Garber, Gardner of Indiana, 
Geirner of Texas, Gasque, Geran, Gibson, Gilbert, Glatfelter, Golds- 
borough, Graham of Illinots, Green of Iowa, Greenwood, Griest, Griffin, 
Iiadiey, Hammer, Hardy, Harrison, Hastings, Haugen, Hawes, Hawley, 
Hayden, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Washington, Lill of 
Maryland, Hoch, Holaday, Howard of Nebraska, Howard of Oklahoma, 
Huddleston, Hudson, Hudspeth, Hull of Tennessee, Hull of Towa, 
Williaue FE. Hull, Jacobstein, James, Jeffers, Johnson of Washington, 
Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of West Virginia, Johnson of Texas, 
Jones, Jost, Kearns, Keller, Kelly, Kendall, Kent, Kerr, Ketcham, 
Kiess, Kincheloe, Kindred, King, Kopp, Kunz, Kurtz, Kvale, LaGuardia, 
Lampert, Langley, Lankford, Larsen of Georgia, Larson of Minnesota, 
Lazaro, Lea of California, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lee of Georgia, Lilly, 
Lindsay, Linthicum, Little, Logan, Longworth, Lowrey, Lozier, Lyon, 
McKenzie, McKeown, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Ne- 
braska, McLeod, MeNulty, MeReynolds, McSwain, McSweeney, Mac- 
Givegor, MacLafferty, Madden, Major of Illinois, Major of Missourl, 
Manlove, Mansfield, Mapes, Martin, Mead, Michener, Miller of Illinois, 
Miller of Washington, Milligan, Minahan, Mooney, Moore of Illinois, 
Moore of Ohio, Moore of Georgia, Morehead, Morgan, Morin, Morris, 
Morrow, Murphy, Nelson of Wisconsin, Newton of Missouri, Nolan, 
O'Brien, O'Connell of New York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor 
of Louisiana, O'Conner of New York, O'Sullivan, Oldfield, Oliver of 
New York, Paige, Park of Georgia, Parks of Arkansas, Patterson, 
Peavey, Peery, Perlman, Porter, Pou, Prall, Purnell, Quayle, Quin, 
Ragon, Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, Rankin, Ransley, Rathbone, Ray- 
burn, Reece, Reed of New York, Reed of Arkansas, Reid of Mlinois, 
Richards, Roach, Robinson of Iowa, Robsion of Kentucky, Rogers of 
Massachusetts, Romjue, Rosenbloom, Rouse, Rubey, Sabath, Salmon, 
Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of New York, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, 
Schafer, Schall, Schneider, Scott, Sears of Nebraska, Sears of Florida, 
Shallenberger, Sherwood, Shreve, Simmons, Sinclair, Sinnott, Sites, 
Smith, Smithwick, Speaks, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, Stalker, 
Stedman, Stengle, Stephens, Stevenson, Strong of Kansas, Strong of 
Pennsylvania, Sullivan, Summers of Washington, Sumners of Texis, 
Swank, Sweet, Swing, Swoope, Taber, Tague, Taylor of Colorado, Tay- 
lor of West Virginia, Taylor of Tennessee, Thatcher, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Thomas, Kentucky, Thompson, Tillman, Timberlake, Tincher, 
Tydings, Underwood, Vaile, Vare, Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson 
of Georgia, Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, Ward of North Carolina, Wat- 
kins, Watres, Weaver, Wefald, Weller, Welsh, Wertz, White of Kansas, 
White of Maine, Williams of Michigan, Williams of Illinois, Williamson, 
Wilson of Louislana, Wilson of Mississspp!, Wilson of Indiana, Wingo, 
Winter, Wolff, Wood, Woodruff, Wright, Wurzbach, Wyant, Yates, 
Young, and Zihlman. 

Nays, 54: Ackerman, Aldrich, Bacon, Bland, Box, Boyce, Browne of 
New Jersey, Burton, Butler, Byrns of Tennessee, Clarke of New York, 
Collier, Corning, Davis of Tennessec, Deal, Dominick, Drewry, Fenn, 
I'reeman, Garrett of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Gifford, Graham of 
Pennsylvania, Hooker, Morton D. Hull, Humphreys, Lanham, Lehl- 
bach, Luce, Magee of Pennsylvania, Magee of New York, Merritt, Mills, 
Montague, Moore of Virginia, Moores of Indiana, Nelson of Maine, 
Newton of Minnesota, Parker, Perkins, Phillips, Seger, Snyder, Temple, 
Tilson, Tinkham, Treadway, Underhill, Wainwright, Ward of New 
York, Watson, Williams of Texas, Winslow, and Woodrum. 

Answered “ present,’ 4: Gallivan, Snell, Tucker, and Wason. 

Not voting, 18: Anderson, Britten, Chindblom, Fredericks, Greene of 
Massachusetts, Johnson of South Dakota, Kahn, Knutson, Lineberger, 
MeClintic, MeDufie, McFadden, Michaelson, Oliver of Alabama, Reed of 
West Virginia, Rogers of New Hampshire, Steagall, and Upshaw. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota and Mr. Fredericks (for) with Mr. 
Snell (against). 

Mr. Chindblom and Mr. Lineberger (for) with Mr. Tucker (against). 

Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire and Mr. McClintic (for) with Mr. 
Wason (against). 

Mr. Greene of Massachusets and Mr. Steagall (for) with Mr. Me- 
Fadden (against). 

Mr. McDuffie and Mr. Upshaw (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 

Mr, J&errers. Mr, Speaker, I am authorized to state that if my 
colleague, Mr. OLiver of Alabama, had been present, he would have 
voted for the Dil. Mr. OLtver is out of the city on important business, 
having already been granted leave of absence. 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with the gentleman from 
South Dakota, Mr. JoHNsSON. I desire to withdraw my vote of “ no" 
and answer “ present.” 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Georvia. 
Mr. Upsuaw, is absent. He asked me to announce that if he were 
present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have been earnestly requested to pair, 
much against my desire; but it appears that Mr. McDurrip and Mr. 
Upsuaw, on the Democratic side of the House, are both absent. If 
they were present, they would vote for this proposition. I have already 
voted against it; therefore I withdraw my vote of “no” and consent, 
against my desire, to this pair. 

Mr. Tucker. Mr. Speaker, I was paired on this question with the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. CHINDBLOM, and the gentleman from Calj 
fornla, Mr. LiNgeBerGer. I was paired with the understanding that if I 
got back here to-day in time to vote I should have that privilege, pro- 
vided I could transfer the palr. Not being able to do that, I have 
declined to yote. If these gentlemen were present, I should yote “no” 
and they would vote “aye.” As it is, I vote “ present.” 

Mr. Sprout of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. MICITAELSON, is unavoidably detained. Had he been 
here to-day, he would have voted “ yea” on this compensation bill. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 





THe Bonus BILt 


Vote on motion to override the President’s veto. 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of May 17, 1924] 


The SPEAKER. The business before the House is, Will the House on 
reconsideration pass the adjusted compensation bill, the objections of 
the President to the contrary notwithstanding? 

* - * » > ~ * 

The Spreaker. The question is, Will the House on reconsideration 
pass the bill, the objections of >the President to the contrary not- 
withstanding? A yea-and-nay vote is provided by the Constitution. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 315, nays 78, 
answered “ present’ 3, not voting 39, as follows: 


[Roll No, 148] 


Yeas, 313: Abernethy, Allen, Allgood, Almon, Andrew, Anthony, 
Arnold, Aswell, Ayres, Bacharach, Barbour, Barkley, Beck, Beedy, 
Begg, Bell, Berger, Black of New York, Black of Texas, Blanton, Bloom, 
Bowling, Boylan, Brand of Georgia, Briggs, Browne of Wisconsin, 
Browning, Brumm, Buchanan, Buckley, Bulwinkle, Burtness, Busby, 
Byrnes of South Carolina, Cable, Campbell, Canfield, Cannon, Carew, 
Carter, Casey, Celler, Christopherson, Clague, Clancy, Cleary, Cole of 
Iowa, Collins, Colton, Connally of Texas, Connery, Connolly of Penn- 
sylvania, Cook, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of Wisconsin, Cramton, Crisp, 
Croll, Crosser, Crowther, Cullen, Cummings, Davey, Davis of Minnesota, 
Denison, Dickinson of Lowa, Dickinson of Missouri, Dickstein, Doughton, 
Dowell, Driver, Eagan, Ellioct, Evans of Iowa, Evans of Montana, 
Fairchild, Fairfield, Faust, Favrot, Fish, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Foster, 
Frear, Free, French, Frothingham, Fulbright, Fuller, Fulmer, Funk, 
Garber, Gardner of Indiana, Garner of Texas, Gasque, Geran, Gibson, 
Glatfelter, Goldsborough, Green of Iowa, Greene of Massachusetts, 
Greenwood, Griest, Griffin, Hadley, Hammer, Hardy, Harrison, Hastings, 
Haugen, Hawley, Hayden, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Alabama, Hill of 
Maryland, Hill of Washington, Hoch, Holaday, Howard of Nebraska, 
Iludspeth, Hull of Iowa, Willlam E. Hull, Jacobstein, James, Jeffers, 
Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Texas, 
Johnson of Washington, Johnson of West Virginia, Jones, Kearns, 
Keller, Kelly, Kendall, Kent, Kerr, Ketcham, Kincheloe, Kindred, King, 
Knutson, Kopp, Kunz, Kurtz, LaGuardia, Lampert, Lankford, Larsen of 
Georgia, Larson of Minnesota, Lazaro, Lea of California, Leatherwood, 
Lee of Georgia, Lindsay, Lineberger, Linthicum, Little, Logan, Low- 
rey, Lozier, Lyon, McClintic, McDuffie, McKenzie, McKeown, McLaughlin 
of Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McLeod, McNulty, McReynolds, 
McSwain, McSweeney, MacGregor, MacLafferty, Major of Illinois, 
Major of Missouri, Manlove, Mansfield, Mapes, Martin, Mead, Michael- 
son, Michener, Miller of Illinois, Miller of Washington, Milligan, Mina- 
han, Mooney, Moore of Georgia, Moore of Ohio, Morehead, Morgan, 
Morin, Morrow, Mudd, Murphy, Nelson of Wisconsin, Nolan, O'Connell 
of New York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O’Connor of Louisiana, O'Con- 
nor of New York, O'Sullivan, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of New 
York, Parks of Arkansas, Patterson, Peery, Perlman, Porter, Pou, Prall, 
Purnell, Quayle, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, Rankin, Rans- 
ley, Rathbone, Rayburn, Reece, Reed of Arkansas, Reed of New York, 
Reid of Illinios, Richards, Roach, Robinson of Iowa, Robsion of Ken- 
tucky, Rogers of Massachusetts, Romjue, Rouse, Rubey, Sabath, Salmon, 
Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of New York, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, 
Schafer, Schall, Schneider, Sears of Florida, Sears of Nebraska, Shallen- 
berger, Sherwood, Shreve, Simmons, Sinclair, Sinnott, Sites, Smith, Smith- 
wick, Speaks, Sproul of Kansas, Steagall, Stedman, Stephens, Stevenson, 
Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Sullivan, Summers of Wash- 
ington, Sumners of Texas, Swank, Swing, Swoope, Tague, Taylor of 
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Colorado, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Thatcher, 
Thomas of Kentucky, Thomas of Oklahoma, Thompson, Tillman, Timber 
lake, Tincher, Tydings, Underwood, Upshaw, Vaile, Vare, Vestal, Vin 
cent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, Wat 
kins, Weaver, Wefald, Weller, White of Kansas, Williams of Illinois, 
Williamson, Wilson of Indiana, Wilson of Louisiana, Wilson of Missis 
sippi, Wingo, Wolff, Wood, Woodruff, Wright, Wurzbach, Wyant, Yates, 
Young, and ZihIman. 

Nays, 78: Ackerman, Aldrich, Bacon, Beers, Bixler, Bland, Box, 
Royce, Brand of Ohio, Britten, Browne of New Jersey, Burton, Butler, 
Chindblom, Clarke of New York, Collier, Corning, Darrow, Davis of 
Tennessee, Deal, Dempsey, Dominick, Drewry, Edmonds, Fenn, Fleet 
wood, Fredericks, Freeman, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, 
Graham of Illinois, Graham of Pennsylvania, Hawes, Hooker, Hudson, | 
Morton D. Hull, Humphreys, Jost, Lanham, Lehlbach, Longwotth, Mud- | 
den, Magee of New York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Merritt, Mills, Moore | 
of Illinois, Moore of Virginia, Moores of Indiana, Nelson of Maine, | 
Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Missourl, Paige, Parker, Perkins, Phil- | 
lips, Scott, Seger, Snell, Spearing, Sproul of Illinois, Stalker, Sweet, | 
Taber, Temple, Tilson, Tinkham, Treadway, Tucker, Underhill, Wain- 
wricht, Watres, Watson, Welsh, Wertz, Williams of Michigan, Wins- | 
low, and Woodrum. 

Answered “ present,” 3: Byrns of Tennessee, Gifford, and Montague. | 

Not voting, 39: Anderson, Bankhead, Boies, Burdick, Clark of Florida, 
Cole of Ohio, Curry, Dallinger, Doyle, Drane, Dyer, Gallivan, Gilbert, 
Howard of Oklahoma, Huddleston, Hull of Tennessee, Kahn, Kiess, | 
Kvale, Langley, Leavitt, Lilly, Luce, McFadden, Morris, O’Brien, Park 
of Georgia, Peavey, Reed of West Virginia, Rogers of New Hampshire, 
Rosenbloom, Snyder, Stengle, Ward of New York, Ward of North Caro- 
lina, Wason, White of Maine, Williams of Texas, and Winter. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Soldiers’ bonus: 

Mr. Boies and Mr. O’Brien (for) with Mr. Montague (against). 

Mr. Burdick and Mr. Howard of Oklahoma (for) with Mr, Snyder 





Mr. Leavitt and Mr. Peavey (for) with Mr. Luce (against). 


Mr. Dallinger and Mr. Dyer (for) with Mr, Gifford (against). | 


Mr. Hull of Tennessee and Mr. Stengle (for) with Mr. 
Tennessee (against). 

Mr. Morris and Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire (for) with Mr. Wason 
(against). 

Mr. Curry and Mr. Winter (for) with Mr. McFadden (agatnst). 

Mr. Kvale and Mr. Doyle (for) with Mr. Ward of New York 
(against). 

Mr. Bankhead and Mr. Drane (for) with Mr. Williams of Texas 


3yrns of 
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(against). 

Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I am paired 
with the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Hunn, and the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Stengle, who are unavoidably absent, and who would 
have yoted “aye” if they had been present. I therefore wish to with- 
draw my vote of “no” and ask to be recorded as “ present.” 

Mr. MontaGue. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I am paired with the 
gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Borges, and with the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. O’Brien. I desire to recall my vote. If those gentlemen 
were present, they would vote “aye” and I would vote “ no.” 

Mr. Girrorp. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I am paired with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. DALLINGER, and with the gentle- 
man from Missouri, Mr. Dywr. If they were present, they would have 
voted “aye” and I would have voted “ no.” 

Mr. Weraup. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Kvarn, is unavoidably 
absent. If he were here, he would vote “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


“ 


CuILp LABOR AMENDMENT 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article, 
except that the operation of State laws be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD of May 26, 1924] 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of H. J. Res, 184, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
H. J. Res, 184, with Mr. Cramton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

. . . . * * . 


The Speaker. The question is on the passage of the joint resolution. 
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The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes seemed 
to have it 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I understand a roll call is 
mandatory. 

The Speaker. No; ft is not mandatory 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tae yeas and nays. 

Mr. Garrett of Tennessee Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yens and nays were ordered 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 297, nays 69, an- 
swered “ present” 2, not voting 64, as follows: 


[Roll No. 103] 


Yeas, 297: Aldrich, Allen, Almon, Anthony, Arnold, Ayres, Bacha- 
rach, Bacon, Barbour, Barkley, Beck, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Berger, Black 
of New York, Black of Texas, Boies, Box, Boyce, Boylan, Briggs, Brit 
ten, Browne of New Jersey, Browne of Wisconsin, Buckley, Burdick, 
Burtness, Butler, Byrns of Tennessee, Cable, Campbell, Canfield, Can 
non, Carew, Carter, Casey, Celler, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clague, 
Clancy, Cole of Iowa, Colller, Collins, Colton, Connery, Cook, Cooper of 
Ohio, Cooper of Wisconsin, Corning, Cramton, Croll, Crosser, Crowther, 
Cullen, Cummings, Dallinger, Davey, Davis of Tennessee, Denison, Dick 
inson of Iowa, Dickinson of Missouri, Dickstein, Dowell, Doyle, Dyer, 
Eagan, Elliott, Evans of Iowa, Evans of Montana, Fairfield, Faust, 
Favrot, Fenn, Fish, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Fleetwood, Foster, Frear, Fred 


| ericks, Freeman, French, Frothingham,: Fulbright, Funk, Garber, Gard 


ner of Indiana, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Geran, Gibson, Gifford, Glat 
felter, Graham of Illinois, Green of Iowa, Greene of Massachusetts, 
Greenwood, Griest, Griffin, Hadley, Hammer, Hardy, Harrison, Hastings, 
Haugen, Hawley, Hayden, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Washington, Hola 
day, Howard of Nebraska, Huddleston, Hudson, Hull of Iowa, Hull of 
Tennessee, William E. Hull, Jacobstein, James, Johnson of Kentucky, 
Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Texas, Johnson of Washington, 
Johnson of West Virginia, Jones, Jost, Kearns, Keller, Kelly, Kendall, 
Kent, Ketcham, Kiess, Kincheloe, Kindred, King, Kopp, Kunz, Kurtz, 
Kvale, LaGuardia, Lampert, Lankford, Larson of Minnesota, Lazaro, 
Lea of California, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lehlbach, Lindsay, Lineber 
ger, Little, Longworth, Lozier, Luce, Lyon, MeKenzie, McKeown, Me 
Laughlin of Michigan, McReynolds, McSweeney, MacLafferty, Madden, 
Magee of New York, Major of Illinois, Major of Missouri, Manlove, 
Mapes, Mead, Michener, Miller of Illinois, Miller of Washington, Milli- 
gan, Mills, Minahan, Mooney, Moore of Ohio, Morehead, Morgan, Mor- 
ris, Morrow, Mudd, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, Nelson of Wisconsin, 
Newton of Minnesota, Nolan, O’Brien, O'Connell of New York, O'Con- 
nell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Louisiana, O'Connor of New York, 
O'Sullivan, Oldfield, Oliver of New York, Paige, Parker, Parks of Arkan 
Peavey, Perkins, Perlman, Phillips, Prall, Purnell, 
Quayle, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, Rankin, Rathbone, 
Reece, Reed of Arkansas, Reed of New York, Reld of Illinois, Richards, 
Roach, Robinson of Iowa, Robsion of Kentucky, Romjue, Rouse, Rubey, 
Sabath, Salmon, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of New York, Sanders of 
Texas, Schafer, Schneider, Seger, Shallenberger, Sherwood, Shreve, Sim 
mons, Sinclair, Sinnott, Sites, Smith, Snell, Speaks, Sproul of Tilinois 
Sproul of Kansas, Staiket, Stedman, Stengle, Stephens, Strong of Kansas, 
Summers of Washington, Swank, Swing, Swoope, Taber, Tague, Taylor 
of Colorado, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Temple, 
Thatcher, Thomas of Kentucky, Thomas of Oklahoma, Thompson, Till- 
man, Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Treadway, Underwood, Vaile, Vincent 
of Michigan, Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, Wainwright, Ward of New 
York, Watkins, Watres, Weaver, Weller, Wertz, White of Kansas, White 
of Maine, Williams of Illinois, Williams of Michigan, Williamson, Wil- 
son of Indiana, Winslow, Winter, Wolff, Wood, Woodruff, Woodrum, 
Wyant, Yates, and Young. 

Nays, 69: Abernethy, Allgood, Andrew, Aswell, Bankhead, Bixler, 
Bland, Blanton, Bowling, Brand of Georgia, Brand of Ohio, Browning, 
Bulwinkle, Busby, Connally of Texas, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Crisp, 
Darrow, Deal, Dominick, Doughton, Drewry, Driver, Free, Fulmer, 
Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Gilbert, Goldsborough, Graham 
of Pennsylvania, Hawes, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Maryland, Hooker, 
Hudspeth, Jeffers, Kerr, Lanham, Larsen of Georgia, Linthicum, Low- 
rey, McDuffie, McSwain, Mansfield, Martin, Merritt, Montague, Moore 
of Georgia, Moore of Virginia, Moores of Indiana, Oliver of Alabama, 
Park of Georgia, Peery, Pou, Rayburn, Sandlin, Smithwick, Steagall, 
Sumners of Texas, Tinkham, Tucker, Tydings, Underhill, Vinson of 
Georgia, Watson, Williams of Texas, Wilson of Louisiana, Wingo, and 
Wright. 

Answered “ present,” 2: Buchanan and Humphreys. 

Not voting, 64: Ackerman, Anderson, Bell, Bloom, Brumm, Burton, 
Byrnes of South Carolina, Clark of Florida, Clarke of New York, 
Cleary, Cole of Ohio, Curry, Davis of Minnesota, Dempsey, Drane, 
Edmonds, Fairchild, Fuller, Galiivan, Hoch, Howard of Oklahoma, 
Morton D. Hull, Kahn, Knutson, Langley, Lee of Georgia, Lilly, Logan, 
MecClintic, McFadden, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McLeod, McNulty, Mae- 
Gregor, Magee of Pennsylvania, Michaelson, Moore of Hlinois, Morin, 
Newton of Missouri, Porter, Ransiey, Reed of West Virginia, Rogers of 
Massachusetts, Rogers of New Hampshire, Rosenbloom, Schall, Scott, 
Sears of Florida, Sears of Nebraska, Spyder, Stevenson, Strong of 
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Penusylvania, Sullivan, Sweet, Upshaw, Vare, Vestal, Ward of North 


Carolina, Wason, Wefald, Welsi, Wilson of Mississippi, Wurzbach, and 
Zibiman 

So, two-thirds having voted in the affirinative, the House joint reso- 
lution was pus ed, 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On this vote 
Mr. Vestal and Mr, Rosenbloom (fer) with Mr. Buchanan (against), 
Mr. Ackerman and Mr. Morton }. Hull (for) with Mr. Snyder 


M Davis of Minnesota and Mr. Bloom (for) with Mr. Fairchild 
(Aayaineat) 

Mr. Porter and Mr. Burton (for) with Mr. Vare (against), 

Mr. Gallivan and Mr. Wurzbach (for) with Mr, Lee of Georgia 
(against) 

Mr. Mel.eod and Mr. Curry (for) with Mr. Ransley (against). 

Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania and Mr. Wilson of Mississippl (for) with 
Mr. Hlumphreys (against). 

Mr. Sweet and Mr, Scott (for) with Mr, Welsh (against). 

Mr. Hloch and Mr. Newton of Missourl (fer) with Mr. Stevenson 
(against:. , 

Mr. Rogers of Massachusetts and Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire (for) 
with Mr. Ward of North Carolina (against). 

Mr. Morin and Mr. MeNulty (for) with Mr. Bell (against). 

Mr. CAMprnecr.. Mr. Speaker, | wish to say on behalf of my colleagues 
from Pittsburgh, Mr. Morin and Mr. Mages, that Mr. Morin is de- 
tained at home on account of the critical illness of his wife, and Mr. 
Macen is detained on account of the illness of himself. If they were 
present, they would both vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Kvate. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that my colleague from 
Minnesota, Mr. Wevatp, is unavoidably absent. If he were present, 
he would vote “ yea,” 

Mr. Connery. Mr, Speaker, my colleague, Mr. GALLIVAN, is prevented 
from being present by reason of illness. If he were present, he author 
izes me io say, he would gladly vote “ yea,” 

Mr. Fosrer. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Ohio, Mr. Burton, ts 
absent on account of ilness. Ile asked me to state that if he were 
present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ‘Tacun, Mr, Speaker, my colleague, Mr. RoGrers of New Hamp- 
shire, is unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Nebraska, 
Mr. Sears, ts not here, and I think, unfortunately, he is not paired. 
I do not know for sure; but I do know that If he were here he would 
have voted “ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, a motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


THe MeNary-HaveGen BILL 


Provided for the creation of the United States Agricultural 
Iixport Corporation, consisting of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and four other members, with a capital stock of $200,000,000, for 
the marketing of basic agricultural commodities. Provides that 
all expenses and losses be paid by means of an equalization fee ; 
authorizes executive departments and other Government agen- 
cies to act as agents for the corporation. The McNary-Haugen 
bill of 1926 was an amplification of this plan. Both were de- 
signed as emergency measures, 

{From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 3, 1924] 


The Speaker. The unfinished business is the McNary-Haugen bill, 
on which the previous question is ordered. 


* 7 * * * * * 


The Speaker. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Rupney. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 154, nays 224, 
answered “ present "’ 3, not voting 52, as follows: 


{Roll No, 192] 


Yeas, 154: Abernethy, Allen, Almon, Anthony, Arnold, Ayres, Barbour, 
Barkley, Beers, Brand of Ohie, Browne of Wisconsin, Burtness, Cable, 
Canfield, Cannon, Carter, Christopherson, Clague, Cole of Iowa, Colton, 
Cook, Cooper of Wisconsin, Cramton, Croll, Cummings, Davis of Min- 
nesota, Denison, Dickinson of Iowa, Dickinson of Missouri, Dowell, 
Elliott, Evans of Iowa, Evans of Montana, Vairfield, Faust, Favrot, 
loster, Frear, French, Fulbright, Fuller, Funk, Garber, Gardner of 
Indiana, Glatfelter, Green of Iowa, Greene of Massachusetts, Green- 
wood, Griest, Hadley, Hardy, Hastings, Haugen, Hawley, Hayden, 
Iiickey, Hill of Washington, Hoch, Holaday, Howard of Nebraska, 
Itudspeth, Hull of Towa, Willlam E. Tull, James, Johnson of Kentucky, 
Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Washington, Johnson of West 
Virginia, Kearns, Keller, Kelly, Ketcham, King, Knutson, Kopp, Kurtz, 
Kvale, Lampert, Langford, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lozier, McClintic, Me- 
Kenzie, MeKeown, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, 
McSweeney, Major of Missouri, Manlove, Michener, Miller of Illinois, 
Miller of Washington, Milligan, Moore of Lliineis, Moore of Ohio, 
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Morehead, Morgan, Morrow, Murphy, Nelson of Wisconsin, Purnell, 
Ragon, Raker, Ramseyer, Rathbone, Reece, Reed of Arkansas, Reid of 
Illinois, Richards, Roach, Robinson of Iowa, Robsion of Kentucky, 
Romjue, Rubey, Schall, Sears of Nebraska, Shallenberger, Shreve, Sim- 
mons, Sinclair, Sinnott, Smith, Sproul of Kansas, Strong of Kansas, 
Summers of Washington, Swank, Swing, Taylor of Ohio, Taylor of 
Tennessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Thomas of Kentucky, Thomas 0? 
Oklahoma, Thompson, Tillman, Timberlake, Tincher, Underwood, Vesta]. 
Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of Kentucky, Watkins, Wefald, Wertz, 
White of Kansas, Willlams of Illinois, Willlamson, Wilson of Indiana, 
Winter, Wolff, Wood, Woodrum, Yates, and Young. 

Nays, 224: Ackerman, Aldrich, Andrew, Aswell, Bacharach, Bacon, 
Bankhead, Beck, Beedy, Begg, Bell, Berger, Bixler, Black of New York, 
Black of Texas, Bland, Blanton, Bloom, Bowling, Box, Boyce, Boylan, 
Brand of Georgia, Briggs, Britten, Browne of New Jersey, Browning, 
Buchanan, Buckley, Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burton, Busby, Butler, Byrns 
of Tennessee, Campbell, Chindblom, Clancy, Clarke of New York, Cleary, 
Collier, Connally of Texas, Connery, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper 
of Ohio, Corning, Crisp, Crosser, Crowther, Cullen, Dallinger, Darrow, 
Davey, Davis of Tennessee, Deal, Dempsey, Dickstein, Dominick, Dough- 
ton, Doyle, Drewry, Driver, Dyer, Eagan, Fairchild, Fenn, Fish, Fisher, 
Fleetwood, Fredericks, Free, Freeman, Frothingham, Fulmer, Gallivan, 
Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Geran, 
Gibson, Gifford, Gilbert, Goldsborough, Graham of Pennsylvania, Griffin, 
Ilammer, IH[arrison, Hawes, Hersey, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Mary- 
land, Hooker, Hudson, Morton D. Hull, Hull of Tennessee, Humphreys, 
Jacobstein, Jeffers, Johnson of Texas, Jones, Kendall, Kent, Kerr, Kiess, 
Kincheloe, Kindred, LaGuardia, Lanham, Larsen of Georgia, Larson of 
Minnesota, Lazaro, Lea of California, Lee of Georgia, Lehlbach, Lindsay, 
Lineberger, Linthicum, Longworth, Lowrey, Luce, McDuffie, McFadden, 
McLeod, McNulty, McReynolds, McSwain, MacGregor, MacLafferty, 
Magee of New York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Mapes, Martin, Mead, 
Merritt, Michaelson, Mills, Minahan, Montague, Mooney, Moore of 
Georgia, Moore of Virginia, Moores of Indiana, Morris, Mudd, Nelson 
of Maine, Newton of Missouri, O'Connell of New York, O'Connell of 
Rhode Island, O'Connor of Loulsiana, O'Sullivan, Oldfield, Oliver of 
Alabama, Oliver of New York, Varker, Parks of Arkansas, Peavey, 
Peery, Perkins, Perlman, Phillips, Porter, Pou, Quin, Rainey, Rankin, 
Ransley, Rayburn, Reed of New York, Rogers of Massachusetts, Rouse, 
Sabath, Salmon, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of New York, Sanders of 
Texas, Sandlin, Schafer, Schneider, Scott, Sears of Florida, Seger, Sher 
wood, Smithwick, Snell, Speaks, Spearing, Sproul of Illinois, Stalker, 
Steagall, Stedman, Stephens, Stevenson, Strong of Pennsylvania, Sum- 
ners of Texas, Sweet, Taber, Tague, Temple, Thatcher, Tilson, Tinkham, 
Treadway, Tucker, Tydings, Underhill, Vaile, Vinson of Georgia, Voigt, 
Wainwright, Wason, Watres, Watson, Weaver, Welsh, Williams of Michi- 
gon, Williams of Texas, Wilson of Louisiana, Winslow, Woodrum, 
Wright, Wurzbach, Wyant, and Zihlman. 

Answered “ present,” 8: Graham of Dllinols, Major of Illinois, and 
Newton of Minnesota. 

Not voting, 52: Allgood, Anderson, Boies, Brumm, Byrnes of South 
Carolina, Carew, Casey, Celler, Clark of Florida, Coe of Ohio, Collins, 
Curry, Drane, Edmonds, Fitzgerald, Howard of Oklahoma, Huddleston, 
Jost, Kahn, Kunz, Langley, Lilly, Little, Logan, Lyon, Madden, Mans- 
field, Morin, Nolan, O’Brien, O'Connor of New York, Paige, Vark of 
Georgia, Patterson, Prall, Quayle, Reed of West Virginia, Rogers of New 
Hampshire, Rosenbloom, Sites, Snyder, Stengle, Sullivan, Swoope, Up- 
shaw, Vare, Ward of New York, Ward of North Carolina, Weller, White 
of Maine, Wilson of Mississippi, and Wingo. 

So the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Graham of Illinois (for) with Mr, Patterson (against). 

Mr. Boles (for) with Mr. Newton of Minnesota (against). 

Mr. Little (for) with Mr. Curry (against). 

Mr. Howard of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Ward of New York 
(against). 

Mr. Lilly (for) with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire (against), 

Mr. Major of Illinois (for) with Mr. Jost (against). 

Mr. Stengle (for) with Mr. Logan (against). 

Mr. NewrTon of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I am paired 
with the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Borns. If he were present, he 
would vote “aye,” and I desire to withdraw my vote and answer 
“ present.” 

Mr. Masor of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Missouri, Mr. Jost. I voted “aye.” If he were present, he 
would vote “no.” 1 desire to withdraw my vote and answer 
“* present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 





Postat SALARY INCREASE 


Reclassifies the salaries of postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service, readjusts their salaries and compensation on an 
equitable basis, and increases postal rates to meet the increase 
in salaries and compensation. The Federal corrupt practices act 
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was attached to this bill as a rider. Only six votes, all Re- 
publican, were cast against it, including that of Representative 
Sanders, now secretary to the President of the United States. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 6, 1924) 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


! 


Mr. Grrest. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on the bill | 


S. 1808, the postal salary bill, and ask for its immediate consideration, 


| ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in Hieu of the | 


report. 

The SpeaAk@r. The gentleman from Pennsylvania ¢alls up the con- 
ference report on the bill 8. 1898 and asks that the statement be read 
in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

* « 7 oe os e * 


The Speaker. The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 
Mr. Garretr of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, 
he question was taken; and there were—yeas 861, nays 6, not 
yoting 66, as follows: 
{Roll No, 202] 


Yeas, 361: Abernethy, Ackerman, Allen, Allgood, Almon, Andrew, 
Anthony, Arnold, Aswell, Ayres, Bacharach, Bacon, Bankhead, Bar- 
bour, Barkley, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bell, Berger, Bixler, Black of New 
York, Black of Texas, Blanton, Bloom, Bowling, Box, Boyce, Boylan, 
rand of Georgia, Briggs, Browne of New Jersey, Browne of Wisconsin, 
Browning, Brumm, Buchanan, Buckley, Bullwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, 
Iusby, Butler, Byrns of Tennessee, Cable, Canfield, Cannon, Carew, 
Carter, Casey, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clague, Clancy, Clarke of 
New York, Cleary, Cole of Iowa, Collier, Colton, Connally of Texas, 
Connery, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cook, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of 
Wisconsin, Corning, Cramton, Crisp, Croll, Crowther, Cullen, Cummings, 
Dallinger, Darrow, Davey, Davis of Minnesota, Davis of Tennessee, 
Dempsey, Denison, Dickinson of Iowa, Dickinson of Missouri, Dick- 
stein, Dowell, Doyle, Driver, Dyer, Eagan, Elliott, Evans of Montana, 
Yairchild, Faust, Favrot, Fenn, Fish, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Pleetwood, 
lYoster, Frear, Fredericks, Freeman, French, Frothingham, Fulbright, 
Yuller, Fulmer, Funk, Gallivan, Garber, Gardner of Indiana, Garner of 
Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Gibson, Gifford, 
Gilbert, Glatfelter, Goldsborough, Graham of Pennsylvania, Green of 
Jowa, Greene of Massachusetts, Greenwood, Griest, Griffin, Hadley, 
Hardy, Harrison, Hastings, Haugen, Hawes, Hawley, Hayden, Hersey, 
Hickey, Hill of Maryland, Hill of Washington, Holaday, Hooker, Hud- 
dleston, Hudson, Merton D. Hull, William BE. Hull, Hull of Iowa, Hull 
of Tennessee, Jacobstein, James, Jeffers, Johnson of Kentucky, John- 
son of South Dakota, Johnson of Texas, Johnson of Washington, John- 
son of West Virginia, Jones, Kearns, Keller, Kelly, Kendall, Kerr, 
Ketcham, Kiess, Kincheloe, Kindred, King, Kopp, Kurtz, Kvale, 
LaGuardia, Lampert, Lanham, Lankford, Larsen of Georgia, Lazaro, 
Lea of California, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lee of Georgia, Lehibach, Lind- 
say, Lineberger, Linthicum, Longworth, Lowrey, Lozier, Luce, Me 
Clintic, McDuffie, McFadden, McKenzie, McLaughlin of Michigan, Mce- 
Laughlin of Nebraska, McLeod, McNulty, McReynolds, McSwain, 
McSweeney, MacGregor, MacLafferty, Madden, Magee of New York, 
Major of Illinois, Major of Missouri, Manlove, Mansficld, Mapes, Martin, 
Mead, Michaelson, Michener, Miller of Illinois, Miller of Washington, 
Milligan, Minahan, Montague, Mooney, Moore of Georgia, Moore of 
Illinois, Moore of Ohio, Moore of Virginia, Moores of Indiana, More- 
head, Morgan, Morin, Morris, Morrow, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, Nelson 
of Wisconsin, Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, Nolan, O’Con- 
nell of New York, O’Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Loulsiana, 
O'Connor of New York, O'Sullivan, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver 
of New York, Paige, Park of Georgia, Parker, Parks of Arkansas, Pat- 
terson, Peery, Perkins, Perlman, Phillips, Porter, Pou, Prall, Purnell, 
Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Raker, Rankin, Ransley, Rathbone, Rayburn, Reece, 
Reed of Arkansas, Reed of New York, Reid of Illinois, Richards, Roach, 
Robinson of Iowa, Robsion of Kentucky, Rogers of Massachusetts, Rom- 
jue, Rubey, Sabath, Salmon, Sanders of New York, Sanders of Texas, 
Sandlin, Schafer, Schall, Schneider, Sears of Florida, Sears of Nebraska, 
Seger, Shallenberger, Sherwood, Shreve, Simmons, Sinclair, Sinnott, 
Sites, Smith, Smithwick, Snell, Speaks, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of 
Kansas, Stalker, Steagall, Stedman, Stengle, Stephens, Stevenson, Strong 
of Pennsylvania, Summers of Washington, Sumners of Texas, Swank, 
Sweet, Swing, Swoope, Taber, Tague, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of 
West Virginia, Temple, Thatcher, Thomas of Kentucky, Thomas of 
Oklahoma, Thompson, Tillman, Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Tinkham, 
Treadway, Tucker, Tydings, Underhill, Underwood, Upshaw, Vaile, 
Vare, Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Ken- 
tucky, Voigt, Wainwright, Wason, Watkins, Watres, Watson, Wefald, 
Weller, Wertz, White of Kansas, Williams of Illinois, Williams of 
Michigan, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Wilson of Indiana, Wilson 
of Louisiana, Wilson of Mississippi, Wingo, Winslow, Wolff, Woodruff, 
Wright, Wurzbach, Wyant, Yates, Young, and Zihiman. 

Nays, 6: Brand of Ohio, Evans of Iowa, Graham of Illinois, Hoch, 
Ramseyer, and Sanders of Indiana. 
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Not voting, 66: Aldrich, Anderson, Beck, Pland, Potes, Britten, Rur- 
ton, Byrnes of South Carolina, Campbell, Celler, Clark of Flortda, 
Cole of Ohio, Collins, Curry, Deal, Dominick, Doughton, Drane, Drewry, 
Edmonds, Fairfield, Free, Geran, Hammer, Hill of Alabama, Howard of 
Nebraska, Howard of Oklahoma, Hudspeth, Humphreys, Jost, Kahn, 
Kent, Knuotson, Kunz, Langley, Larson of Minnesota, Lilly, Little, 
Logan, Lyon, MeKeown, Magee of Pennsylvania, Merritt, Mills, Muda, 
O’Brien, Peavey, Quayle, Reed of West Virginia, Rogers of New Hamp 
shire, Rosenbloom, Rouse, Scott, Snyder, Spearing, Strong of Kansas, 
Sullivan, Taylor of Tennessee, Ward of New York, Ward of North 
Carolina, Weaver, Welsh, White of Maine, Winter, Wood, and Woodrum. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. CuLueNn. Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen from New York, Mr. 
CEeLLeER, Mr. QuaYLs, and Mr. SULvivaNn, are absent on account of 
severe illness. Had they been present, they would have voted for this 
bill, but on account of thetr fliness they are unable to be present. 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ yea.” 

The Speaker. Was the gentleman in the Hall and Hstening when 
his name was called? 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska. No; I was stuck in the elevator. 

The Speaxer. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ yea.” 

The SppaKeER. Was the gentleman present and listening when his 
name was called? 

Mr. Merrirr. No, sir. 

The Speaker. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. Wason. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the gentleman frem New Hampshire, Mr. Rogers, if present, would 
have voted “ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 





THE PULLMAN SURCHARGE 


The HEsch-Cummins Act of 1920 permits the railroads to 
charge 50 per cent surcharge on Pullman tickets. The Senate 
passed unanimously a bill to repeal this surcharge. The House 
failed to concur in the Senate bill by the following vote. 


[From the ConGRESSIOoNAL Recorp February 27, 1925] 


The SreAKER. The question is on receding from the insistence of the 
House. 

Mr. Barkiey. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The Speaker. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand it, on this motion those who favor 
the repeal of the surcharge would vote aye. 

The SPEAKER. Yes, of course, 

The question was taken; and on a division 
BARKLEY) there were—ayes 67, noes 177. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demands the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 123, nays 255, not 
voting 53, as follows: 


(demanded by Mr. 


[Roll No, 89] 


Yeas, 123: Abernethy, Allgood, Almon, Aswell, Bankhead, Barbour, 
Barkley, Beck, Bell, Black of New York, Bloom, Boies, Bowling, Boylan, 
Brand of Georgia, Briggs, Browne of Wisconsin, Browning, Burdick, 
Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, Canfield, Carew, Celler, 
Christopherson, Clancy, Collier, Collins, Colton, Connally of Texas, 
Connery, Cooper of Wisconsin, Crisp, Cullin, Cummings, Davey, Davis 
of Tennessee, Deal, Dickstein, Doughton, Driver, Fisher, Frear, Fulmer, 
Gallivan, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Griffin, Hammer, Hastings, Hayden, 
Hill of Alabama, Hooker, Howard of Oklahoma, Hull of Tennessee, 
Jacobstein, James, Jeffers, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of Texas, 
Keller, Kerr, King, LaGuardia, Lampert, Larsen of Georgia, Lazaro, 
Lee of Georgia, Logan, Lyon, McClintic, McDuffie, McKeown, McLaugh- 
lin of Nebraska, McReynolds, McSwain, Martin, Mead, Minahan, Moore 
of Georgia, Morehead, Morrow, Murphy, O'Connell of New York, O'Con- 
nor of Louisiana, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of New York, 
Park of Georgia, Parks of Arkansas, Perlman, Pou, Ragon, Rainey, 
Raker, Rankin, Reed of Arkansas, Reld of Illinois, Richards, Robsfon 
of Kentucky, Schafer, Schnefder, Sears of Florida, Sherwood, Sinclair, 
Smithwick, Steagall, Stedman, Stengle, Stephens, Stevenson, Tague, 
Taylor of Tennessee, Thomas of Kentucky, Tillman, Tucker, Upshaw, 
Voigt, Ward of North Carolina, Weaver, Wilson of Louisiana, Wingo, 
and Wright. 

Nays, 255: Ackerman, Aldrich, Allen, Anderson, Andrew, Anthony, 
Arnold, Ayres, Bacharach, Bacon, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bixler, Black of 
Texas, Bland, Blanton, Box, Boyce, Brand of Ohio, Britten, Broumm, 
Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Burtness, Burton, Busby, Cable, Campbell, Can- 
non, Carter, Chindblom, Clague, Clarke of New York, Cleary, Cole of 
Iowa, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper of Ohio, Corning, Cramton, Cros- 
ser, Crowther, Dallinger, Darrow, Davis of Minnesota, Dempsey, Denison, 
Dickinson of Iowa, Dickinson of Missouri, Dowell, Drewry, Dyer, Elliott, 
Evans of Iowa, Evans of Montana, Fairchild, Fairfield, Faust, Favrot, Fish, 
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Fitzgerald, Fleetwood, Foster, Fredericks, Free, Freeman, French, Froth- 
ingham, Fuller, Funk, Gambrill, Gardner of Indiana, Garrett of Ten- | 
nessee, Geran, Gibson, Gifford, Gilbert, Goldsborough, Graham, Green, | 
Greenwood, Griest, Guyer, Hadiey, Hall, Hardy, Harrison, Hawes, Haw- | 
ley, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Maryland, Hill of Washington, Hoch, 
Holaday, Huddleston, Hudson, Hudspeth, Hull of Iowa, Morton D. Hull, | 
William B. Hull, Iumphreys, Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of | 
Washington, Johnson of West Virginia, Jones, Kearns, Kelly, Kendall, | 
Kent, Ketcham, Ktess, Kincheloe, Knutson, Kopp, Kurtz, Kvale, Lan- 
ham, Lankford, Larson of Minnesota, Lea of California, Leach, Leavitt, 
Lehibach, Lineberger, Linthicum, Longworth, Luce, McFadden, McKen- 
zie, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLeod, McSweeney, MacGregor, Mac- | 
Lafferty, Madden, Magee of New York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Major 
of Illinois, Major of Missouri, Manlove, Mansfield, Mapes, Merritt, 
Michaelson, Michener, Miller of Illinois, Miller of Washington, Milligan, 
Montague, Mooney, Moore of Illinois, Moore of Ohlo, Moore of Virginia, 
Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Morin, Morris, Nelson of Maine, Nelson of 
Wisconsin, Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, Nolan, O'Connell 
of Rhode Island, O'Connor of New York, O'Sullivan, Paige, Parker, 
Patterson, Peery, Perkins, Phillips, Porter, Prall, Purnell, Quayle, Quin. 
Ramseyer, Ransley, Rathbone, Rayburn, Reece, Reed of New York, Robin- 
son of Iowa, Romjue, Rouse, Rubey, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of 
New York, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, Shallen- 
Shreve, Simmons, Sinnott, Smith, Snell, Snyder, Strong of 
of Pennsylvania, Sullivan, Summers of Washington, 
Sumners of Texas, Swank, Sweet, Swing, Swoope, Taber, Taylor of 
Colorado, Taylor of West Virginia, Temple, Thatcher, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Thompson, Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Tigkham, Treadway, 
Tydings, Underhill, Underwood, Vaile, Vare, Vestal, Vincent of Michi- 
gan, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Kentucky, Wainwright, Ward of 
New York, Wason, Watkins, Watres, Watson, Wefald, Weller, Welsh, 
Wertz, White of Kansas, White of Maine, Williams of Illinois, Williams 
of Michigan, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Wilson of Indiana, Wilson 
of Mississipp!, Winslow, Winter, Wood, Woodruff, Woodrum, Wyant, and 
Yates, 
Not voting, 53: Berger, Browne of New Jersey, Buckley, 
Casey, Clark of Florida, Cole of Ohio, Cook, Croll, Curry, Dominick, 
Doyle, Drane, Eagan, Ednronds, Fenn, Fulbright, Garber, Garner of 
Texas, Glatfelter, Haugen, Howard of Nebraska, Jost, Kindred, Kunz, 
Langley, Leatherwood, Lilly, Lindsay, Lowrey, Lozler, McNulty, Mills, 
O'Brien, Peavey, Reed of West Virginia, Roach, Rogers of Massachu- 
setts, Rogers of New Hampshire, Rosenbloom, Sabath, Salmon, Schall, 
Scott, Sites, Spenks, 
Stalker, Wolff, Wurzbach, and Zibinran, 
So the motion to recede was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Spearing (for) with Mr. Butler (against). 
The result was announced as above recorded, 


berger, 


Kansas, Strong 


Butler, 





EMASCULATION OF THE DISCHARGE RULE 
(Abrogation of the Crisp rule) 


Provided that the rules of the House of Representatives in 
force at the close of the Sixty-eighth Congress be adopted as 
the rules of the House of Representatives of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, with certain amendments. The most important 
change in the rules was the repeal of the rule written by Repre- 
sentative Crisp, passed at the beginning of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, which gave 150 Members of the House the right to 
take a bill out of the hands of a Republican-controlled commit- 
tee and bring it up for consideration on the floor of the House. 
At the beginning of the Sixty-ninth, or present, Congress the 
Crisp rule was amended by a rule which requires a majority of 
the Members to sign a petition and a majority vote of the whole 
House before a committee can be forced to report a bill, thus 
making the rule absolutely unworkable and of no effect. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL Rxecorp of December 7, 1925] 

The Speaker, The Chair overrules the points of order, The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SNELL] moves the previous question on the 
resolution, 

Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 210, nays 192, not 
voting 32, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, on that motion I ask 


{Roll No. 3] 


210: Ackerman, Adkins, Aldrich, Allen, Andresen, Andrew, 
Arentz, Bachmann, Bacon, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bixler, 
Boies, Bowles, Bowman, Brand of Ohio, Brigham, Britten, Brumm, 
Burdick Burtness, Burton, Butler, Campbell, Carpenter, Carter of 
California, Chalmers, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clague, Cole, Colton, 
Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper of Ohio, Coyle, Cramton, Crum- 
packer, Curry, Darrow, Davenport, Dempsey, Denison, Dickinson of 
Iowa, Dowell, Dyer, Eaton, Elliott, Ellis, Esterly, Fairchild, Faust, 


Yeas, 
Appleby, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


| Fenn, W. T, Fitzgerald, Flaherty, Fort, Foss, Fredericks, Free, Free. 


| 
Spearing, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of 


9 
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man, French, Fuller, Funk, Furlow, Garber, Gibson, Gifford, Glynn, 
Golder, Goodwin, Gorman, Green of Iowa, Griest, Hadley, Hale, Hall 
of Indiana, Hall of North Dakota, Hardy, Haugen, Hawley, Hersey, 
Hickey, Hill of Maryland, Hoch, Hogg, Holaday, Hooper, Hudson, 
Morton D. Hull, William ©. Hull, Irwin, Jenkins, Johnson of Indiana, 
Johnson of Illinois, Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Wash- 
ington, Kahn, Kearns, Kendall, Ketcham, Kiefner, Kiess, King, Knut- 
son, Kopp, Kurtz, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lehlbach, Letts, McFadden, 
McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McLeod, Mac- 
Gregor, Madden, Magee of New York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Magrady, 
Manlove, Mapes, Martin of Massachusetts, Menges, Merritt, Michael- 
son, Michener, Miller, Mills, Montgomery, Moore of Ohio, Morgan, 
Morin, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, Newton of Minnesota, Parker, Pat- 
terson, Perkins, Perlman, Phillips, Porter, Pratt, Purnell, Ramseyer, 
Ransley, Reece, Reed of New York, Reid of Illinois, Robinson of 
Iowa, Robsion of Kentucky, Rogers, Rowbottom, Sanders of New 
York, Scott, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, Shreve, Sinnott, Smith, Snell, 
Sosnowski, Speaks, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, Stalker, 
Stephens, Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Strother, Sum- 
mers of Washington, Swarts, Sweet, Taber, Taylor of New Jersey, 
Taylor of Tennessee, Temple, Thatcher, Thayer, Thompson, Thurston, 
Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Tolley, Treadway, Underhill, Updike, 
Vaile, Vare, Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Wainwright, Walters, Wason, 
Watres, Watson, Welsh, Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of Maine, 
Williams of Illinois, Williamson, Winter, Wolverton, Wood, Wurzbach, 
Wyant, Yates, and Zihlman. 

Nays, 192: Abernethy, Allgood, Almon, Arnold, Aswell, Auf der Heide, 
Ayres, Barbour, Barkley, Beck, Black of Texas, Bland, Blanton, Bloom, 
Bowling, Box, Boylan, Brand of Georgia, Browne, Browning, Buchanan, 
Bullwinkle, Busby, Byrns, Canfield, Cannon, Carew, Carss, Carter of 
Oklahoma, Chapman, Cleary, Collier, Collins, Connally of Texas, Con- 
nery, Cooper of Wisconsin, Cox, Crisp, Crosser, Cullen, Davey, Davis, 
Deal, Dickinson of Missouri, Dickstein, Dominick, Doughton, Douglass, 
Doyle, Drane, Drewry, Driver, Edwards, Eslick, Evans, Fish, Fisher, 
Fletcher, Frear, Fulmer, Gallivan, Gambrill, Gardner of Indiana, Gar- 
ner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Gilbert, 
Goldsborough, Green of Florida, Greenwood, Hammer, Hare, Harrison, 
Hastings, Hawes, Hayden, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Washington, 
Howard, Huddleston, Hudspeth, Hull of Tennessee, Jacobstein, James, 
Jeffers, Johnson of Texas, Jones, Keller, Kelly, Kemp, Kerr, Kincheloe, 
Kindred, Kunz, Kvale, LaGuardia, Lampert, Lanham, Lankford, Lar- 
sen, Lazaro, Lea of California, Lee of Georgia, Lindsay, Linthicum, 
Little, Lowrey, Lozier, Luce, Lyon, McDuffie, McKeown, McMillan, Mc- 
Reynolds, McSwain, McSweeney, Major, Mansfield, Martin of Louisiana, 
Milligan, Montague, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Virginia, Morehead, 
Morrow, Nelson of Missouri, Nelson of Wisconsin, Norton, O'Connell 
of New York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Louisiana, O’Con- 
nor of New York, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of New York, 
Parks, Peavey, Peery, Pou, Prall, Quayle, Quin, Rainey, Rankin, Rath- 
bone, Rayburn, Reed of Arkansas, Romjue, Rouse, Rubey, Rutherford, 
Sabath, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Schafer, Schneider, Sears of Florida, 
Shallenberger, Simmons, Sinclair, Somers of New York, Spearing, Stea- 
gall, Stedman, Stevenson, Sumners of Texas, Swank, Swing, Taylor of 
Colorado, Taylor of West Virginia, Thomas, Tillman, Tinkham, Tucker, 
Tydings, Underwood, Upshaw, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Ken- 
tucky, Voigt, Warren, Weaver, Wefald, Weller, Whitehead, Whitting- 
ton, Williams of Texas, Wilson of Louisiana, Wingo, Woodruff, and 
Woodrum. 

Not voting, 82: Anthony, Bacharach, Bailey, Bankhead, Bell, Berger, 
Black of New York, Briggs, Celler, Corning, Crowther, Roy G. Fitz- 
gerald, Frothingham, Graham, Griffin, Houston, Johnson of Kentucky, 
Langley, Lineberger, McClintic, Mead, Mooney, Newton of Missouri, 
Ragon, Raker, Smithwick, Stobbs, Sullivan, Swoope, Wilson of Missis- 
sippi, Woodyard, and Wright. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Bachrach (for) with Mr. Wright (against). 

Mr. Graham (for) with Mr. McClintic (against). 

Mr. Newton of Missouri (for) with Mr, Smithwick (against), 

Mr. Swoope (for) with Mr. Black of New York (against). 

Mr. Bailey (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 

Mr. Frothingham (for) with Mr. Ragon (against). 

Mr. Anthony (for) with Mr. Berger (against). 

Mr. Tucker, Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The Speaker. Was the gentleman in the Hall and listening when 
his name was called? 

Mr. Tucker. I was listening a little, I fear, to my colleague, to 
whom I had been talking. I was told my name had been called, but 
I did not hear it, although I came in to vote. 

The SppakerR. The gentleman must have been in the Hall and listen- 
ing when his name was called. 

Mr. Crisp. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry on this proposition. 
The Speaker is undoubtedly correct if we had rules, but we have not 
adopted rules yet. Is there any provision now that a Member of the 
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House, until rules are adopted, must qualify by being in the Hall and 
listening before he can vote? 

The Speaker. The same question arese as to whether the previous 
question was in order, and the present occupant of the chair thought he 
was following the precedent laid down by Speaker Clark in holding 
that the rules apply in so far as they possibly can. Therefore the Chair 
thinks the gentleman must qualify. Was the gentleman in the Hall 
and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. Tucker. Mr. Speaker, 1 was listening to my colleague, I am 
afraid. 

Mr. OvpFrrecp. Mr. Speaker, I disturbed him; I was talking to him. 

The Speaker. If the gentleman was present and listening he quali- 
files. How does the gentleman vote? 

Mr. Tucker. Mr. Speaker, I vote nay. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


AMENDMENTS TO BANKING LAWS 
(McFadden branch banking bill) 

An act to further amend the national banking laws and the 
Federal reserve act, and provide for the consolidation of na- 
tional banking associations, and for other purposes. 

{From the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of February 4, 1926] 


NATIONAL BANK ACT—BRANCH BANKING 

The SprakerR. The unfinished business before the House is the bill 
H. R. 2, which has been read the third time. 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. STeaGALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The Spraker. Is the gentleman from Alabama opposed to the bill? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

The SreaAKer. The gentleman from Alabama offers a motion to re- 
commit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Mr. Steagall moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, with instructions to that committee to report the 
pill back to the House forthwith with the following amendment : ‘ Strike 
out all of section 9.” 

Mr. McFappeNn. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. Gar- 
reETT of Tennessee) there were—yeas 14, nays 62. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point there is no quorum 
present and object to the vote on that ground. 

The SpeaKER. It is evident there is not a quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in the 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 91, nays 291, not 
voting 49, as follows: 

[Roll No. 26] 


Yeas, 91: Allgood, Almon, Arnold, Bacharach, Bankhead, Beck, Bland, 
Blanton, Bowling, Box, Briggs, Browne, Browning, Busby, Cannon, 
Carter of Oklahoma, Celler, Collins, Connally of Texas, Cooper of Wis 
consin, Cox, Crisp, Deal, Dickinson of Missouri, Driver, Dyer, Evans, 
Frear, Fulmer, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Goldsborough, 
Green of Florida, Hammer, Hare, IHlayden, Hill of Alabama, Hill of 
Washington, Howard, Huddleston, Jeffers) Johnson of Texas, Jones, 
Keller, Kvale, Lampert, Lankford, Little, Lowrey, Lozier, McClintic, 
McDuffie, McKeown, McMillan, Milligan, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of 
Virginia, Morehead, Morrow, Nelson of Missouri, Nelson of Wisconsin, 
Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Parks, Peavey, Ragon, Rainey, Rankin, 
Romjue, Rubey, Rutherford, Sabath, Sanders of Texas, Schafer, Sears 
of Flerida, Seger, Shallenberger, Sinclair, Steagall, Swank, Thomas, 
Tillman, Tucker, Voight, Weaver, Wefald, Weller, Whittington, Wilson 
of Mississippi, Wingo, and Woodrum. 

Nays, 291: Abernethy, Ackerman, Adkins, Aldrich, Allen, Andresen, 
Andrew, Anthony, Appleby, Arentz, Auf der Heide, Ayres, Bachmann, 
Bacon, Bailey, Barbour, Barkley, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bell, Berger, 
Black of New York, Black of Texas, Bloom, Boies, Bowles, Bowan, Boylan, 
Brand of Georgia, Brand of Ohio, Brigham, Britten, Brumm, Buchanan, 
Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, Burton, Butler, Byrns, Campbell, Canfield, 
Carew, Carpenter, Chalmers, Chapman, Chindblom, Christopherson, 
Clague, Cleary, Cole, Collier, Colton, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper 
of Ohio, Corning, Coyle, Cramton, Crosser, Crowther, Crumpacker, Curry, 
Darrow, Davenport, Davey, Davis, Denison, Dickstein, Dominick, Dough 
ton, Douglass, Dowell, Doyle, Drewry, Eaton, Edwards, Elliott, Ellis, 
Eslick, Esterly, Fairchild, Faust, Fenn, Fish, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Roy 
G., Fitzgerald, W. T., Fletcher, Fort, Foss, Free, Freeman, French, 
Frothingham, Funk, Furlow, Gambrill, Garber, Gardner of Indiana, 





Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Gibson, Gifford, Glynn, Golder, Goodwin, Gor- | 


man, Graham, Green of Iowa, Greenwood, Griest, Griffin, Hadley, Hall 
of Indiana, Hall of North Dakota, Hardy, Harrison, Haugen, Hawes, 
Hawley, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Maryland, Hoch, Hogg, Holaday, 
Hooper, Houston, Hudson, Mudspeth, Hull of Tennessee, Hull, Morton 
D., Holl, William E., Irwin, Jacobstein, James, Jenkins, Johnson of 
Indiana, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of 
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Washington, Kearns, Kelly, Kemp, Kerr, Ketcham, Kiefner, Kincheloe, 
King, Knutson, Kopp, Kunz, Kurta, Lanham, Larsen, Lazaro, Leather 
wood, Leavitt, Lee of Georzta Lehlbach Letts, Linthicum, Lyon, 
McFadden, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, MeLeod, 
MeReynolds, McSwain, MeSweeney, MacGregor, Madden, Magee of New 
York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Magredy, Major, Manlove, Mansfteld, 
Mapes, Martin of Louisiana, Martin of Massachusetts, Mead, Menges, 
Merritt, Michener, Miller, Mills, Montague, Montgomery, Mooney, Moore 
of Ohio, Morin, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, Newton of Minnesota, O’Con- 
nell of New York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Louistana, 
Oliver of New York, Parker, Peery, Perkins, Perlman, Porter, Pou, 
Prall, Purnell, Quin, Ransley, Rayburn, Reece, Reed of New York, 
Robinson of Iowa, Robsion of Kentucky, Rogers, Rowbeottorm, Sanders 
of New York, Sandlin, Scott, Sears of Nebraska, Shreve, Simmons, Sin 
nott, Smith, Smithwick, Somers of New York, Sosnowski, Speaks, Spear- 
ing, Sproul of Ilinois, Sproul of Kansas, Stedman, Stephens, Stevenson, 


| Stobbs, Strong of Kansas, Strother, Sullivan, Sumners of Washington, 


Sumners of Texas, Sweet, Swing, Swoope, Taber, Taylor of Colorado, Tay- 
lor of New Jersey, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor, of West Virginia, Temple, 


| Thatcher, Thayer, Thompson, Thurston, Tilson, Timberlake, Tinkham, 


Tolley, Treadway, Tydings, Underhill, Underwood, Updike, Upshaw, 
Vaile, Vare, Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgta, Vinson of 
Kentucky, Wainwright, Warren, Wason, Watres, Watson, Welsh, 
Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of Maine, Whitehead, Williams of 


| Illinois, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Wilson of Louisiana, Winter, 
The question is on the | 


Wolverton, Wood, Woodruff, Wright, Wurzbach, and Yates. 

Not voting, 49: Aswell, Bixler, Carss, Carter of California, Connery, 
Cullen, Dempsey, Dickinson of Iowa, Drane, Flaherty, Fredericks, 
Fuller, Gallivan, Gilbert, Hale, Hastings, Johnson of Illinois, Kahn, 
Kendall, Kiess, Kindred, LaGuardia, Lea of California, Lindsay, Line- 
berger, Luce, Michaelson, Morgan, Newton of Missouri, Norton, 0’Con- 
nor of New York, Patterson, Phillips, Pratt, Quayle, Ramseyer, Rath- 
bone, Reed of Arkansas, Reid of [llinois, Rouse, Schneider, Snell, 
Stalker, Strong of Pennsylvania, Swartz, Tincher, Walters, Wyant, and 
Zihiman. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. LaGuardia (for) with Mr. Reid of Illinois (against). 

Mr. Rathbone (for) with Mr. Bixler (against). 

Mr. Drane (for) with Mr. Connery (against). 

Mr. Schneider (for) with Mr. Kendall (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now comes on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. McFappeNn. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 293, nays 90, not 
voting 48, as follows: 

[Roll No. 27] 

Yeas, 293: Ackerman, Adkins, Aldrich, Allen, Andresen, Andrews, 
Anthony, Appleby, Arentz, Arnold, Auf der Heide, Ayres, Bachmann, 
Bacon, Bailey, Barbour, Barkley, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bell, Berger, 
Black of New York, Black of Texas, Bloom, Botes, Bowles, Bowman, 
Boylan, Brand of Georgia, Brand of Ohio, Brigham, Britten, Brumm, 
Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, Burton, tutler, Byrns, 
Campbell, Canfield, Carew, Carpenter, Chalmers, Chapman, Chind- 
blom, Christopherson, Clague, Cleary, Cole, Cojier, Colton, Connolly 
of Pennsylvania, Cooper of Ohio, Corning, Coyle, Cramton, Crosser, 
Crowther, Crumpacker, Curry, Darrow, Davenport, Davey, Davis, 
Denison, Dickstein, Dominick, Doughton, Douglass, Dowell, Doyle, 
Dyer, Eaton, Elliott, Ellis, Eslick, Esterly, Fairchild, Faust, Fenn, Fish, 
Fisher, Roy G. Fitzgerald, W. T. Fitzgerald, Fletcher, Fort, Foss, Free, 
Freeman, Frothingham, Funk, Furlow, Gambrill, Gardner of Indiana, 
Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Gibson, Gifford, Glynn, Golder, Goodwin, 
Gorman, Graham, Grene of lowa, Greenwood, Griest, Griffin, Hadley, 
Hall of Indiana, Hall of North Dakota, Hardy, Harrison, Hawes, Haw- 
ley, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Maryland, Hech, Hogg, Holaday, Hooper, 
Hudson, Hudspeth, Morton D. Hull, Willlam E. Hull, Irwin, Jacob- 
stein, James, Jenkins, Johnson of Indiana, Johnson of Kentucky, John- 
son of South Daktoa, Johnson of Washington, Kearns, Kelly, Kemp, 
Ketcham, Kiefner, Kincheloe, King, Knutson, Kopp, Kunz, Kurtz, Lan- 
ham, Larsen, Lazaro, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lee of Georgia, Lehlbach, 
Letts, Linthicum, Lyon, McFadden, Mclaughlin of Michigan, Me- 
Laughlin of Nebraska, McLeod, McReynolds, McSwain, McSweeney, 
MacGregor, Madden, Magee of New York, Magee of Pennsylvania, 
Magrady, Major, Manlove, Mansfield, Mapes, Martin of Louisiana, Mar- 
tin of Massachusetts, Mead, Menges, Merritt, Michaelson, Michener, 
Miller, Mills, Montague, Montgomery, Mooney, Moore of Ohio, Morgan, 
Morin, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, Newton of Minnesota, O'Connell of 
New York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Louisiana, Oliver 
of New York, Parker, Peery, Verkins, Perlman, Porter, Pou, Prall, 
Pratt, Purnell, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Ransley, Rayburn, Reece, Reed 
of New York, Robinson of Iowa, Robsion of Kentucky, Rogers, Row- 
bottom, Sanders of New York, Sandlin. Scott, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, 
Shreve, Simmons, Sinnott, Smith, Smithwick, Somers of New York, 
Sosnowski, Speaks, Spearing, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, 
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Stedman, Stephens, Stevenson, Stobbs, Strong of Kansas, Strother, 
Sullivan, Summers of Washington, Sumners of Texas, Sweet, Swing, 
Swoope, Taber, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of New Jersey, Taylor of 
‘Tennessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Temple, Thatcher, Thayer, Thomp- 
sop, Thurston, Tilson, Timberlake, Tinkham, Tolley, Treadway, Tyd- 
ings, Underhill, Underwood, Updike, Upshaw, Vaile, Vare, Vestal, Vin- 
cent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Kentucky, Wainwright, 
Walters, Warren, Wason, Watres, Watson, Weller, Welsh, Wheeler, 
White of Kansas, White of Maine, Whitehead, Whittington, Williams 
of Illinois, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Wilson of Louisiana, Winter, 
Wolverton, Wood, Woodruff, Wright, Wurzbach, and Yates. 

Nays, #0: Abernethy, Allgood, Almon, Bacharach, Bankhead, Beck, 
Bland, Blauton, Bowling, Box, Briggs, Browne, Browning, Busby, Can- 
non, Carter of Oklahoma, Celler, Collins, Connally of Texas, Cooper of 
Wisconsin, Crisp, Deal, Dickinson of Missouri, Drewry, Driver, Edwards, 
Kivans, Frear, French, Fulmer, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, 
Goldsborough, Green of Florida, Hammer, Hare, Hayden, Hill of Ala- 
bama, Hill of Washington, Houston, Howard, Huddleston, Hull of Ten- 
nessee, Jeffers, Johnson of Texas, Jones, Keller, Kerr, Kvale, Lampert, 
Lankford, Little, Lowrey, Lozier, McClintic, McDuffie, McKeown, McMiI- 
lan, Milligan, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Virginia, Morehead, Morrow, 
Nelson of Missourl, Nelson of Wisconsin, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, 
Parks, Peavey, Rankin, Romjue, Rubey, Rutherford, Sabath, Sanders of 
Texas, Schafer, Sears of Florida, Shallenberger, Sinclair, Steagall, 
Swank, Thomas, Tillman, Tucker, Voigt, Weaver, Wefald, Wilson of 
Mississippi, Wingo, and Woodrum. 

Not voting, 48: Aswell, Bixler, Carss, Carter of California, Connery, 
Cox, Cullen, Dempsey, Dickinson of Iowa, Drane, Flaherty, Fredericks, 
Fuller, Gallivan, Garber, Gilbert, Hale, Hastings, Haugen, Johnson of 
Iilinois, Kahn, Kendall, Kiess, Kindred, LaGuardia, Lea of California, 
Lindsay, Lineberger, Luce, Newton of Missouri, Norton, O'Connor of 
New York, Patterson, Phillips, Quayle, Ramseyer, Rathbone, Reed of 
Arkansas, Reid of Illinois, Rouse, Schneider, Snell, Stalker, Strong of 
Pennsylvania, Swartz, Tincher, Wyant, and Zihlman. 

So the bill was passed. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. Reid of Illinois (for) with Mr. LaGuardia (agalnst). 

Mr. Connery (for) with Mr. Drane (against). 

Mr. Kendall (for) with Mr. Schneider (against). 

Mr. Bixler (for) with Mr. Rathbone (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. McFappgEN, a motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
the bill was passed was laid on the table, 





Votre ON AGREEING TO CONFERENCE REPORT 
{From the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 24, 1926] 


The Speaker. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Winco, And on that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 118, nays, 197, not 
voting 115, as follows: 

{Roll "No. 125] 


Yeas, 118: Arentz, Ayres, Bacharach, Bachmann, Bacon, Barbour, 
Reedy, Bell, Black of New York, Boies, Bowman, Boylan, Brand of 
Georgia, Brigham, Bfrdick, Burton, Carew, Chalmers, Collier, Colton, 
Cooper of Ohio, Cox, Coyle, Crisp, Crosser, Cullen, Darrow, Dempsey, 
Edwards, Roy G. Fitzgerald, Foss, Glynn, Hadley, Hale, Hall of North 
Iakota, Hardy, Hersey, Hill of Maryland, Hooper, Houston, Hull 
of Tennessee, Jacobstein, James, Johnson of Washington, Kelly, Kemp, 
Kindred, King, Kirk, Kurtz, Lankford, Larsen, Leavitt, Lindsay, Mc- 
Fadden, McLaughlin of Michigan, McSweeney, MacGregor, Magee of 
Pennsylvania, Mapes, Martin of Massachusetts, Michener, Miller, 
Montgomery, Moore of Ohio, Morgan, Murphy, Newton of Minnesota, 
O'Connell of New York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of 
Louisiana, Oliver of New York, Parker, Perkins, Prall, Pratt, Quin, 
Ransley, Reid of Illinois, Rogers, Sanders of New York, Scott, Shreve, 
Smithwick, Sosnowski, Speaks, Stalker, Stobbs, Strong of Kansas, 
Strother, Sweet, Swing, Taber, Temple, Thatcher, Thompson, Tilson, 
Timberlake, Tincher, Tinkham, Tolley, Treadway, Underhill, Updike, 
Upshaw, Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, Wason, 
Watres, Watson, Weller, White of Maine, Whittington, Wilson of 
Mississippl, Wolverton, *.yant, and Zihlman. 

Nays, 197: Abernethy, Adkins, Almon, Andresen, Arnold, Aswell, 
Auf der Heide, Bailey, Barkley, Beers, Begg, Black of Texas, Bland, 
Box, Brand of Ohio, Briggs, Britten, Browne, Bulwinkle, Jurtness, 
Busby, Butler, Byrns, Cannon, Carss, Chapman, Chindblom, Christopher- 
son, Clague, Cole, Connally of Texas, Cooper of Wisconsin, Crowther, 
Crumpacker, Davey, Davis, Deal, Denison, Dickinson of Iowa, Dickin- 
son of Missouri, Doughton, Dowell, Drewry, Driver, Elliott, Ellis, 
Eslick, Evans, Fairchild, Faust, Fish, Fisher, Fletcher, Fort, Frear, 
Free, French, Fulmer, Furlow, Gambrill, Garber, Gardner of Indiana, 
Garrett of Tennessee, Gasque, Gibson, Gifford, Gilbert, Goldsborough, 
Goodwin, Gorman, Green of Florida, Green of Iowa, Greenwood, Griest, 
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Griffin, Hall of Indiana, Haimmer, Hare, Harrison, Hastings, Haugen, 
Hawes, Hawley, Hayden, Hickey, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Washington, 
Hoch, Hogg, Holaday, Howard, Huddleston, Morton D. Hull, Wil- 
liam BH. Hull, Irwin, Jeffers, Jenkins, Johnson of Illinois, Johnson of 
Indiana, Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Texas, Kerr, Ketcham, 
Kiefner, Kircheloe, Knytson, Kopp, LaGuardia, Lampert, Lanham, 
Lazaro, Leatherwood, Lehlbach, Letts, Little, Lowrey, Lozler, Lyon, 
McClintic, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McMillan, McReynolds, McSwain, 
Madden, Magee of New York, Magrady, Major, Manlove, Mansfield, 
Martin of Louisiana, Milligan, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Virginia, 
Morehead, Morrow, Nelson of Missouri, Newton of Missouri, Oldfield, 
Oliver of Alabama, Parks, Peery, Porter, Ragon, Rainey, Ramseyer, 
Rankin, Rathbone, Reed of Arkansas, Robinson of Iowa, Robsion of 
Kentucky, Romjue, Rouse, Rowbottom, Rubey, Rutherford, Sanders of 
Texas, Sandlin, Schafer, Schneider, Sears of Florida, Sears of Nebraska, 
Seger, Shallenberger, Simmons, Smith, Snell, Somers of New York, 
Spearing, Sproul of Illinois, Steadman, Stephens, Stevenson, Sum- 
mers of Washington, Sumners of Texas, Swank, Taylor of Colorado, 
Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Thurston, Tillman, 
Tucker, Underwood, Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, Wainwright, Weaver. 
Wefald, Wheeler, White of Kansas, Whitehead, Williams of Illinois, 
Williamson, Wingo, Winter, Woodruff, Wright, and Yates. 

Not voting, 115: Ackerman, Aldrich, Allen, Allgood, Andrew, An- 
thony, Appleby, Bankhead, Beck, Berger, Bixler, Blanton, Bloom, 
Bowles, Bowling, Browning, Brumm, Buchanan, Campbell, Canfield, 
Carpenter, Carter of California, Carter of Oklahoma, Celler, Cleary, 
Collins, Connery, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Corning, Cramton, Curry, 
Davenport, Dickstein, Dominick, Douglass, Doyle, Drane, Dyer, Eaton, 
Esterly, Fenn, W. T. Fitzgerald, Fredericks, Freeman, Frothingham, 
Fuller, Funk, Gallivan, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Texas, Golder, 
Graham, Hudson, Hudspeth, Johnson of Kentucky, Jones, Kahn, Kearns, 
Keller, Kendall, Kiess, Kunz, Kvale, Lea of California, Lee of Georgia, 
Lineberger, Linthicum, Luce, McDuffie, McKeown, McLeod, Mead, 
Menges, Merritt, Michaelson, Mills, Montague, Mooncy, Morin, Nelson of 
Maine, Nelson of Wisconsin, Norton, O’Connor of New York, Patterson, 
Peavey, Perlman, Phillips, Pou, Purnell, Quayle, Rayburn, Reece, Reed 
of New York, Sabath, Sinclair, Sinnott, Sproul of Kansas, Steagall, 
Strong of Pennsylvania, Sullivan, Swartz, Swoope, Taylor of New 
Jersey, Thomas, Tydings, Vaile, Vare, Walters, Warren, Welsh, Wil- 
liams of Texas, Wilson of Louisiana, Wood, Woodrum, and Wurzbach, 

So the motion of Mr. McFappEen was rejected. 

The following pairs were announced: 

On this vote; 

Mr. Fenn (for) with Mr. McDuffie (against). 

Mr. Curry (for) with Mr. Wilson of Louisiana (against). 

Mr. Hudspeth (for) with Mr. Kunz (against). 

Mr. Connery (for) with Mr. Canfield (against). 

Mr. Michaelson (for) with Mr. W. T. Fitzgerald (against). 

Mr. Welsh (for) with Mr. Sinclair (against). 

Mr. McLeod (for) with Mr. Dominick (against). 

Mr. Andrews (for) with Mr. Sabath (against). 

Mr. Campbell (for) with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin (against). 

Mr. Reed of New York (for) with Mr. Hudson (against). 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Peavey (against). 

Mr. Ackerman (for) with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky (against). 

Mr. Montague (for) with Mr. Dyer (against). 

Mr. Allen (for) with Mr. Beck (against). 

Mr. Reece (for) with Mr; McKeown (against). 

Mr. Vaile (for) with Mr. Sinnott (against). 

Mr. Dickstein (for) with Mr. Pou (against). 

Mr. Carpenter (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. McFappen. Mr. Speaker, I move to insist on the disagreement of 
the House to the Senate amendments and ask for a further con- 
ference. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves to insist on 
the disagreement to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Morton D. Huuy. Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit a privi- 
leged motion, that the conferees be instructed. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

“ Motion by Morton D. Hutu: ‘ Resolved, That the conferees on the 
part of the House to be appointed in respect to H. R. 2 be instructed to 
adhere to the provisions of said bill relating to branch banking as they 
appear in said bill as it passed the House of Representatives.’ ” 

The Speaker. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Pusiic Buitpincs LAw 


Provides for the appropriation of $165,000,000 for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings in the District of Columbia, 
States, Territories, and possessions of the United States. 
Opposition to this bill was based largely on the provision em- 
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powering the Secretary of the Treasury to locate the buildings 
to be constructed. 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 15, 1926] 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman's time has expired. All time has 
expired. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Indiana 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill as amended. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that, in the 
opinion of the Chair, two-thirds had voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 263, nays 120, an- 
swered “ present” 1, not voting 47, as follows: 


[Roll No, 35] 


Yeas, 263: Abernethy, Ackerman, Adkins, Aldrich, Allen, Anthony, 
Appleby, Arentz, Arnold, Ayres, Bacharach, Bachmann, Bacon, Batley, 
Barbour, Barkley, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bixler, Black of New York, 
Bland, Bowman, Boylan, Brand of Ohio, Brigham, Browne, Brumm, 
Buchanan, Burdick, Burtness, Burton, Butler, Campbell, Canfield, Car- 
penter, Carss, Celler, Chalmers, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clague, 
Cleary, Cole, Collier, Connery, Cooper of Ohio, Corning, Coyle, Crosser, 
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Cullen, Curry, Darrow, Davenport, Dempsey, Denison, Dickinson of 
Iowa, Dickstein, Douglass, Dowell, Doyle, Drane, Drewry, Driver, 
Dyer, Eaton, Elliott, Ellis, Esterly, Evans, Fairchild, Faust, Fenn, 


Fish, Fisher, Roy G. Fitzgerald, W. T. Fitzgerald, Fort, Foss, Frear, 
Free, Freeman, French, Frothingham, Fuller, Funk, Gallivan, Gardner 
of Indiana, Garrett of Texas, Gifford, Glynn, Golder, Goodwin, Gorman, 
Graham, Green of Iowa, Greenwood, Griest, Griffin, Hadley, Hale, Hall 
of Indiana, Hall of North Dakota, Hardy, Haugen, Hawes, Hawley, 
Hayden, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Maryland Hogg, Holaday, Hooper, 
Houston, Howard, Hudson, Hudspeth, Morton D. Hull, Irwin, Jenkins, 
Johnson of Illinois, Johnson of Indiana, Johnson of South Dakota, 
Kahn, Kearns, Keller, Kelly, Kerr, Ketcham, Kiefner, Kiess, Kincheloe, 
Kindred, King, Kopp, Kunz, Kurtz, LaGuardia, Lampert, Lea of Call- 
fornia, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lehlbach, Letts, Lindsay, Little, Lyon, 
McFadden, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLeod, McSweeney, MacGregor, 
Magee of New York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Magrady, Major, Mapes, 
Martin of Massachusetts, Mead, Menges, Merritt, Michaelson, Mich- 
ener, Miller, Mills, Montague, Mooney, Moore of Ohio, Moore of Vir- 
ginia, Morgan, Morin, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, Nelson of Wisconsin, 
Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, O'Connell of Rhode Island, 
O'Connor of Louisiana, Oliver of New York, Parker, Parks, Patterson, 


Perkins, Phillips, Porter, Pratt, Purnell, Quayle, Ragon, Ramseyer, 
Ransley, Rathbone, Reece, Reid of Illinois, Robsion of Kentucky, 
Rogers, Rowbottom, Rubey, Sabath, Sanders of New York, Sandlin, 


Scott, Seger, Shreve, Sinnott, Smith, Smithwick, Snell, Somers of New 
York, Sosnowski, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, Stedman, 
Stephens, Stevenson, Stobbs, Strong of Pennsylvania, Strother, Sulll- 
van, Swartz, Sweet, Taber, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of New Jersey, 
Taylor of West Virginia, Temple, Thatcher, Thayer, Tilson, Timberlake, 
Tinkham, Tolley, Treadway, Underhill, Updike, Vaile, Vestal, Vincent 
of Michigan, Voigt, Wainwright, Walters, Wason, Watres, Watson, 
Weaver, Wefald, Welsh, Wheeler, White of Maine, Whitehead, Whitting- 
ton, Williams of Illinois, Williamson, WiJson of Louisiana, Winter, 
Wolverton, Wood, Woodruff, Woodrum, Wurzbach, Wyant, and Zihlman. 

Nays, 120: Allgood, Almon, Andresen, Aswell, Auf der Heide, Bank- 
head, Beck, Bell, Berger, Black of Texas, Blanton, Boies, Bowling, 
Brand of Georgia, Briggs, Browning, Bulwinkle, Busby, Byrns, Cannon, 
Carter of Oklahoma, Chapman, Collins, Colton, Connally of Texas, 
Cooper of Wisconsin, Crisp, Davis, Deal, Dickinson of Missouri, Dominick, 
Doughton, Edwards, Eslick, Fletcher, Fulmer, Furlow, Gambril!, 
Garber, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Gasque, Gilbert, Green 
of Florida, Hammer, Hare, Harrison, Hastings, Hill of Alabama, Hill 
of Washington, Huddleston, Hull of Tennessee, Jeffers, Johnson of 
Kentucky, Johnson of Texas, Johnson of Washington, Jones, Kemp, 
Kvale, Lanham, Lankford, Larsen, Linthicum, Lowrey, Lozier, Me- 
Clintie, McDuffie, McKeown, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McMillan, Mc- 
Reynolds, McSwain, Manlove, Mansfield, Martin of Louisiana, Milligan, 
Montgomery, Moore of Kentucky, Morehead, Morrow, Nelson of Mis- 
souri, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Peery, Pou, Quin, Rainey, Rankin, 
Rayburn, Reed of Arkansas, Romjue, Rutherford, Sanders of Texas, 
Schafer, Schneider, Sears of Florida, Sears of Nebraska, Shallenberger, 
Speaks, Steagall, Strong of Kansas, Summers of Washington, Swank, 
Swing, Taylor of Tennessee, Thomas, Thompson, Thurston, Tillman, 
Tucker, Tydings, Underwood, Upshaw, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of 
Kentucky, Warren, White of Kansas, Williams of Texas, Wingo, and 
Wright. 

Answered “present,” 1: Simmons. 

Not voting, 47: Andrew, Bloom, Bowles, Box, Britten, Carew, Carter 
of California, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cox, Cramton, Crowther, 
Crumpacker, Davey, Flaherty, Fredericks, Gibson, Goldsborough, Hoch, 
William E. Hull, Jacobstein, James, Kendall, Knutson, Lazaro, Lee of 
Georgia, Lineberger, Luce, Madden, Norton, O’Connell of New York, 
O'Connor of New York, Peavey, Perlman, Prall, Reed of New York, 
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Robinson 
Texas, 
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of 


and 


Stalker, Sumners 
of Mississippi, 


of Iowa, Rouse, 
Tincher, 


Sinclair, Spearing, 
Swoope, Vare, Weller, Wilson 
Yates 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Madden and Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Simmons (against). 

Mr. Crumpacker and Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. 
Peavey (against). 

Mr. Reed of New York and Mrs. Norton (for) with Mr, Goldsborough 
(against). 


Mr. Bloom and Mr, Jacobstein (for) with Mr. Cox (against). 

Mr. Cramton and Mr. O'Connell of New York (for) with Mr. 
Wilson of Mississipp! (against). 

Mr. Bowles and Mr. Kendall (for) with Mr. Box (against). 

Mr. Lazaro and Mr. Spearing (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia 


(against). 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, if Mr. O'CONNELL of New York, who ts 
absent on account of serious illness in his family, were he 
would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. Treapway. Mr. Speaker, if Mr. Bow_es of Massachusetts were 
present, he would vote “aye.” He is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. Winco. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry affecting the roll 
call. 

The SppakEr. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. Winco. I would like to inquire if Mr. Carmw is recorded as 
voting? 

The Sppaker. He is recorded as voting “ aye.” 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to ask if he is present? 

The Srraker. The Chair is not aware if he were present on the roll 
call or not. 

Mr. Winco. I will state frankly, Mr. Speaker, the reason why I 
made the inquiry is that several gentlemen were aware of his absence 
and looked to see if he was here on the call, so I felt that probably 
some one answered in the confusion to his name, and, of course, if 
he is not here he ought not to be recorded. 

Mr. OLtIver of New York. Mr. Speaker, I can certify that Mr. Carew 
is not here. 

Mr. Loztrer. Can the gentleman certify as to who answered to his 
name? 

Mr. Outver of New York. No; I can not certify as to who answered 
to his name, but I know that his name was answered to as explained 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The Spraker. Under the statement of the gentleman from New 
York and the gentleman from Arkansas, without objection, the name of 
Mr. Carew will not be recorded as voting. 

There was no objection. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 


present, 


RAILROAD LABOR ACT 
(Watson-Parker labor bill) 


Provides for the prompt disposition of disputes between car- 
riers and their employees. Abolished the Railroad Labor Board 
and established a Mediation Board. Attempts to prevent and 
settle strikes by cooperation, conference, mediation, argument, 
arbitration, fact finding, and publicity. 

{From the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of March 1, 1926] 


The Speaker. The question is on the motion to recommit the bill 
with instructions. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 16 ayes and 292 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The Speaker. The gentleman frony Texas demands the yeas and 
nays. All those in favor of taking the yeas and nays will rise. Four 
gentleman have arisen, not a sufficient number, and the motion to 


recommit is lost. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. Parker. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. . 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 381, nays 13, not 
voting 38, as follows: 
{Roll No, 46) 


Yeas, 381: Ackerman, Adkins, Allen, Allgood, Almon, Andresen, 
Andrew, Anthony, Appleby, Arentz, Arnold, Aswell, Auf der Heide, 
Ayres, Bacharach, Bachmann, Bacon, Bailey, Bankhead, Barbour, Bark- 
ley, Beck, Beers, Begg, Bell, Bixler, Black of New York, Black of 
Texas, Bland, Bloom, Boies, Bowles, Bowman, Box, Boylan, Brand of 
Georgia, Brand of Ohio, Briggs, Brigham, Britten, Browne, Browning, 
Brumm, Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, Burton, Busby, But- 
ler, Byrns, Campbell, Canfield, Cannon, Carew, Carpenter, Carss, Carter 
of California, Carter of Oklahoma, Celler, Chalmers, Chindbdlom, Clague, 
Cole, Collier, Collins, Colton, Connery, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of Wis- 
consin, Corning, Coyle, Cramton, Crisp, Crosser, Crowther, Crumpacker, 
Cullen, Curry, Darrow, Davenport, Davey, Davis, Dempsey, Denison, 
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Dickinson of Towa, Dickstefn, Doughton, Douglass, Dowell, Drane, 
Driver, Dyer, Eaton, Edwards, Elliott Els, Eslick, Esterly, Evans, 
Fairchild, Faust, Fenn, Fish, Fisher, Roy G. Fitzgerald, W. T. Fitz 


} 


| 
' 


} voted for the bill; and further, that my colleague, Mr. Kwuwnz, is j]I 


gerald, Fletcher, Fort, Foss, Frear, Free, Freeman, Frothingham, 
Fuller, Funk, Furlow, Gallivan, Gambrill, Garber, Gardner of Indiana, | 


Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Gibson, Gifford, Gilbert, Glynn, Goldsborough, 
(joodwin, Graham, Green of Florida, Green of lowa, Greenwood, Griest, 
Griffin, Iladley, Hlale, Hall, of Indiana, Hall of North Dakota, Hammer, 
ilardy, Ware, Harrison, Hastings, Haugen, Hawes, Hawley, Hayden, 


Hersey, Mickey, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Maryland, Hill of Washington, | 


Hoch, Hogg, Holaday, 
Hudspeth, Hull of Tennessee, Morton D. Hull, Willlam BI. Hull, Irwin, 
Jacobstein, James, Jeffers, Johnson of Illinois, Johnson of Indiana, 
Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Texas, 


Hooper, Houston, Howard, Huddleston, Hudson, 


Johnson of Washington, Kahn, Kearns, Keller, Kelly, Kemp, Kerr, | 


Ketcham, Kliefner, Kiess, Kincheloe, Kindred, King, Kirk, Koutson, 
Kopp, Kurtz, Kvale, LaGuardia, Lampert, Lanham, Lankford, Larsen, 
Lazaro, Lea of California, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lehlbach, Letts, Lind- 
say, Lineberger, Linthicuny, Little, Lowrey, Lozler, Lyon, McClintic, 
McKeown, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McLeod, 
MeMillan, McReynolds, McSwain, McSweeney, MacGregor, Madden, 
Magee of New York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Magrady, Major, Manlove, 
Mansfield, Mapes, Martin of Louisiana, Martin of Massachusetts, Mead, 
Menges, Merritt, Michaelson, Michener, Miller, Milligan, Montague, 
Montgomery, Mooney, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Ohio, Moore of 
Virginia, Morehead, Morgan, Morin, Morrow, Murphy, Nelson of Mis 
souri, Nelson of Wisconsin, Newton of Minnesota, Norton, O'Connell 
ot New York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Louisiana, Old- 


field, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of New York, Parker, Parks, Patterson, | 


Veavey, Peery, Perkins, Perlman, Phillips, Porter, Pou, Prall, Purnell, 
Quayle, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Ramseyer, Rankin, Ransley, Rathbone, 


Rayburn, Reece, Reed of Arkansas, Reed of New York, Reid of Illinois, | 


Robinson of Iowa, Robsion of Kentucky, Romjue, Rowbottom, Rubey, 
Rutherford, Sabath, Sanders of New York, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, 
Schafer, Schneider, Scott, Sears of Florida, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, 
Shallenberger, Simmons, Sinclair, Sinnott, Smith, Smithwick, Snell, 
Somers of New York, Sosnowski, Speaks, Spearing, Sproul of Lllinois, 
Sproul of Kansas, Stalker, Steagall, Stedman, Stephens, Stevenson, 
Stobbs, Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Strother, Summers 
of Washington, Sumners of Texas, Swank, Sweet, Swing, Taber, Taylor 
of Colorado, Taylor of New Jersey, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of 
West Virginia, Temple, Thatcher, Thomas, Thonrypson, Thurston, Tilson, 
Timberlake, Tinkham, Tolley, Treadway, Tucker, Tydings, Underwood, 
Updike, Upshaw, Vaile, Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, 


Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, Wainwright, Walters, Wason, Watres, Wat- 
son, Weaver, Wefald, Weller, Welsh, Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of 


Maine, Whitehead, Whittington, Williams of Illinois, Williams of Texas, 
Williamson, Wilson of Louisiana, Wilson of Mississipp!|, Wingo, Winter, 
Wolverton, Wood, Woodruff, Woodrum, Wurzbach, Wyant, Yates, and 
Zihiman. 

Nays, 13: Reedy, Blanton, Bowling, Christopherson, Deal, Dickinson 
of Missouri, Dominick, French, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, 
McDuffie, Nelson of Maine, and Underhill. 

Not voting, 38: Abernethy, Aldrich, Berger, Chapman, Cleary, Con- 
nally of Texas, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cox, Doyle, Drewry, 
Flaherty, Fredericks, Fulmer, Golder, Gorman, Jenkins, Jones, Kendall, 
Kunz, Lee of Georgia, Luce, MeFadden, Mills, Newton of Missouri, 
O'Connor of New York, Pratt, Rogers, Rouse, Shreve, Sullivan, Swartz, 
Swoope, Thayer, Tillman, Tincher, Vare, Warren, and Wright. 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

On motion of Mr. Parker, a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague, Mr. MILLs, had been 
here, he would have voted in the aflirmative, and asked me to 80 
announce. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I am requested to announce that 
my colleague, Mr. JENKINS, is unavoidably absent, and that if he had 
been present he would have voted for the bill. 

Mr. Burpick. Mr, Speaker, I am requested to announce by my col- 


league, Mr. ALpricu, that if he were present he would have voted 


for the bill, 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce that 


my colleague, Mrs. Kocrrs, is in Massachusetts on important public 
business, and that if she had been present she would have voted for 


the bill, and she requested me to make this announcement. 


Mr. Brirvrex. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. GorMAN, has been 
called to Chicago on account of the death of a relative. If he were 


here, he would have voted in favor of the bill. 


Mr. Curry. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. FLAnerty, is unavoid- 
ably absent, and had he been bere he would have voted in favor of 


the bill 


Mr. LaGvarpia. Mr. Speaker, 1 am requested to announce that my 
colleague, Mr. Bercer, is unavoidably absent, and that if he were 


present he would bave voted fer the bill. 
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Mr. Sanatu. Mr. Speaker, I rise to announce that my colleague, My 
DoyLe, is unavoidably absent, and if he were present he would have 
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at home, and he requested me to announce that if he were present by 
would have voted for the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I rise to announce that 
my colleague, Mr. SuLLiIvaN, is unavoidably absent, and that if be 
were present he would have voted for the bill. 

Mr. MeAp. Mr. Speaker, I make a similar announcement in respect 
to my colleague, the gentleman from New York, Mr. O'Connor, 

Mr. Racon, Mr, Speaker, my colleague, Mr. TILLMAN, of Arkansas, 
was called back to his State, and he has requested me to announce 
that if he were present he would have voted for the bill. 

Mr. Dovcnronx. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. ABERNETHY, is ab 
sent on account of illness; he has requested me to announce that if 
he were present he would have voted for the bill. 

Mr. Crisp. Mr. Speaker, I am requested to announce that my col 
league, Mr. Wricut, of Georgia, is unavoidably prevented from being 
present, and he desires me to make the statement that if he had 
been here he would have voted for the bill. 

Mr. BarKLey. My colleagues, Mr, Rouse and Mr. CHAPMAN, were 
both called suddenly home yesterday and are not able to be here to-day. 
They have requested me to announce that if they had been present 
they would have voted for the bill. 


HAvuGEN Farm Revier BILt 


Provides for the establishment of a Federal Farm Board to 
aid in the marketing amd the control and distribution of surplus 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. 
Authorizes an appropriation of $175,000,000 as a revolving fund, 
| for the payment of losses, to be reimbursed by an equalization 
fee levied on basic agricultural commodities. A declared pur- 
pose of this act is to enable producers to receive the maximum 





benefit of the agricultural tariff. The bill was strongly opposed 

by President Coolidge, Speaker Longworth, and Majority 

Leader Tilson, who are responsibié to the farmers for its defeat. 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 21, 1926] 


The Speaker. The question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. RAMSEYeEr. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 167, nays 212, an- 
swered “ present” 1, not yoting 51, as follows: 


[Roll No. 94] 


Yeas, 167: Abernethy, Adkins, Allen, Allgood, Andresen, Anthony, 
Arentz, Arnold, Ayres, Barbour, Beck, Beers, Boies, Bowling, Brand of 
Ohio, Browne, Burtness, Canfield, Cannon, Carss, Carter of Oklahoma, 
Christopherson, Clague, Cole, Colton, Cooper of Wisconsin, Davis, Deni- 
son, Dickinson of Iowa, Dickinson of Missouri, Doughton, Dowell, 
Elliott, ESlick, Esterly, Evans, Faust, Fisher, W. T. Fitzgerald, Frear, 
French, Fuller, Fulmer, Funk, Furlow, Garber, Gardner of Indiana, Gar- 
rett of Texas, Gasque, Goodwin, Green of Florida, Green of Iowa, 
Greenwood, Griest, Hadley, Hall of Indiana, Hall of North Dakota, 
Hammer, Hardy, Harrison, Hastings, Haugen, Hawes, Hayden, Hickey, 
Hill of Alabama, Hill of Washington, Hoch, Hogg, Holaday, Howard, 
William E. Hull, Irwin, James, Jeffers, Johnson of Illinois, Johnson 
of Indiana, Johnson of South Dakota, Jones, Keller, Kerr, Kiefner, 
King, Knutson, Kopp, Kurtz, Kvale, Lampert, Lankford, Larsen, 
Leatherwood, Leavitt, Letts. Little, Lowrey, Lozier, Lyon, McClintic 
McFadden, McKeown, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McReynolds, McSwain, 
McSweeney, Magrady, Major, Manlove, Mansfield, Menges, Miller, Milli- 
gan, Morehead, Morrow, Murphy, Nelson of Missouri, Oldfield, Oliver of 
Alabama, Purnell, Quin, Rainey, Ramseyer, Rathbone, Reed of Ar- 
kansas, Reid of Illinois, Robinson of Iowa, Romjue, Rowbottom, Rubey, 
Rutherford, Sabath, Schafer, Schneider, Scott, Sears of Nebraska, 
Shallenberger, Sinmrmons, Sinclair, Sinnott, Smith, Sproul of Kansas, 
Steagall, Stedman, Strong of Kansas, Summers of Washington, Sum- 
ners of Texas, Swank, Swartz, Swing, Taylor of Colorado, Thomas, 
Thompson, Thurston, Tillman, Timberlake, Updike, Vestal, Warren, 
Wefald, Wheeler, White of Kansas, Williams of Lilinois, Williamson, 
Winter, Wood, Woodruff, Yates, and Zihlman. 

Nays, 212: Ackerman, Almon, Andrew, Appleby, Aswell, Bacharach, 
Bacon, Bailey, Beedy, Begg, Bell, Berger, Bixler, Black of New York, 
Black of Texas, Bland, Blanton, Bloom, Bowles, Bowman, Box, Brand of 
Georgia, Briggs, Brigham, Britten, Browning, Brumm, Buchanan, Bul- 
winkle, Burton, Busby, Butler, Byrns, Carpenter, Carter of California, 
Chalmers, Chapman, Chindblom, Collier, Collins, Connally of Texas, 
Connery, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper.ef Qhio, Cox, Coyle, Cram- 
ton, Crisp, Crosser, Crowther, Crumpacker, Cullen, Curry, Darrow, 
Davenport, Davey, Deal, Dempsey, Dominick, Douglass, Doyle, Drane, 
Driver, Dyer, Eaton, Edwards, Eliis, Fairchild, Fenn, Fish, Roy G. 
Fitzgerald, Fletcher, Fort, Foss, Free, Freeman, Frothingham, Gambrill, 
Garrett of Tennessee, Gibson, Gifford, Gilbert, Glynn, Goldsborough, 
Gorman, Graham, Griffin, Hale, Hare, Hawley, Hersey, Hill of Mary- 
land, Hooper, Houston, Huddleston, Hudson, Hudspeth, Hull of Ten- 
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nessee, Morton D. Hull, Jacobstein, Jenkins, Johnson of Texas, John- 1 
son of Washington, Kahn, Kearns, Kelly, Kemp, Ketcham, Kiess, 
Kincheloe, Kindred, Kirk, Kunz, LaGuardia, Lanham, Lazaro, Lea of 
California, Lehlbach, Linthicum, McDuffie, McLaughlin of Michigan, 
McMillan, MacGregor, Madden, Magee of Pennsylvania, Magee of New 
York, Mapes, Martin of Loulsiana, Martin of Massachusetts, Merritt, 
Michener, Mills, Montague, Montgomery, Mooney, Moore of Kentucky, 
Moore of Ohio, Moore of Virginia, Morgan, Nelson of Maine, Newton of 
Minnesota, Newton, of Missouri, Norton, O'Connell of Rhode Island, 
O'Connor of Louisiana, Oliver of New York, Parker, Parks, Patterson, 
Peery, Phillips, Porter, Pou, Pratt, Ragon, Rankin, Rayburn, Reece, 
Reed of New York, Robsion of Kentucky, Rogers, Sanders of New 
York, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Seger, Shreve, Snell, Somers of New 
York, Sosnowski, Speaks, Spearing, Sproul of Illinois, Stalker, Stephens, 
Stevenson, Stobbs, Strong of Pennsylvania, Strother, Sweet, Taber, Tay- 
lor of New Jersey, Temple, Thatcher, Tilson, Tincher, Tinkham, Tolley, 
Treadway, ‘Tucker, Tydings, Underwood, Upshaw, Vaile, Vincent of 
Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, Wainwright, 
Wason, Watres, Watson, Weller, White of Maine, Whitehead, Whitting- 
ton, Williams of Texas, Wilson of Louisiana, Wilson of Mississippi, 
Wolverton, Woodrum, Wright, and Wyant. 

Answered “ present,” 1: Underhill. 

Not voting, 51: Aldrich, Auf der Heide, Bachmann, Bankhead, 
Barkley, Boylan, Burdick, Campbell, Carew, Celler, Cleary, Corning, 
Dickstein, Drewry, Flaherty, Fredericks, Gallivan, Garner of Texas, 
Golder, Johnson of Kentucky, Kendall, Lee of Georgia, Lindsay, Line- 
berger, Luce, McLeod, Mead, Michaelson, Morin, Nelson of Wisconsin, 
O'Connell of New York, O'Connor of New York, Peavey, Perkins, Perl- 
man, Prall, Quayle, Ransley, Rouse, Sears of Florida, Smithwick, 
Sullivan, Swoope, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Vare, 
Walters, Weaver, Welsh, Wingo, and Wurzbach, 

So the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee (for) with Mr. Welsh (against). 

Mr. Bankhead (for) with Mr. Underhill (against). 

Mr. Weaver (for) with Mr. Vare (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. TILSON, a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was rejected was laid on the table. 


1926 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS FOR SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insur- 
rection, or the China relief expedition, to certain maimed sol- 
diers, to certain widows, minor children, and helpless children 
of such soldiers and sailors, and for other purposes, 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of April 5, 1926] 


The Speaker. The yeas and nays are asked for, 

The yeas and nays were ‘ordered. 

The Speaker. Those who are in favor of the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the Dill will, when their names are called, answer 
“yea; those opposed will answer “ nay.’ 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 368, nays 0, not 
voting 63, as follows: 


[Roll No, 64] 


Yeas, 368: Ackerman, Adkins, Aldric®, Allen, Allgood, Almon, An- 
dresen, Andrew, Anthony, Appleby, Arentz, Arnold, Aswell, Auf der 
Heide, Ayres, Bacharach, Bachmann, Bacon, Bailey, Bankhead, Bar- 
bour, Barkley, Beck, Beers, Begg, Bell, Bixler, Black of New York, 
Black of Texas, Bland, Blanton, Bloom, Boies, Bowles, Bowling, Bow- 
man, Box, Boylan, Brand of Ohio, Briggs, Brigham, Browne, Browning, 
Brumm, Buchanan, Burdick, Burtness, Busby, Butler, Byrns, Camp- 
bell, Canfield, Cannon, Carpenter, Carss, Carter of California, Carter 
of Oklahoma, Chalmers, Chindblom, Cole, Collier, Collins, Colton, 
Connally of Texas, Connery, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper of Ohio, 
Cooper of Wisconsin, Corning, Cox, Coyle, Cramton, Crisp, Crosser, 
Crowther, Crumpacker, Curry, Darrow, Davenport, Davis, Deal, 
Dempsey, Dickinson of Missouri, Dickstein, Dominick, Doughton, 
Douglass, Dowell, Driver, Dyer, Eaton, Edwards, Elliott, Ellis, Eslick, 
Esterly, Faust, Fenn, Fish, Fisher, Roy G. Fitzgerald, W. T. Fitz- 
gerald, Fletcher, Fort, Foss, Frear, Free, Freeman, French, Frothing- 
ham, Fuller, Fulmer, Furlow, Gambrill, Garber, Gardner of Indiana, 
Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, 
Gibson, Gifford, Gilbert, Glynn, Golder, Goldsborough, Goodwin, 
Graham, Green of Florida, Griest, Hadley, Hale, Hall of Indiana, 
Hall of North Dakota, Hammer, Hardy, Hare, Harrison, Hastings, 
Haugen, Hawes, Hawley, Hayden, Hickey, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Mary- 
land, Hill of Washington, Hoch, Hogg, Holaday, Hooper, Houston, How- 
ard, Huddleston, Hudson, Hull of Tennessee, William E. Hull, Jacobstein, 
James, Jeffers, Jenkins, Johnson of [ndiana, Johnson of South Dakota, 
Johnson of Texas, Johnson of Washington, Jones, Kahn, Kearns, 
Keller, Kelly, Kemp, Kerr, Ketcham, Kiefner, Kiess, Kincheloe, Kin- 
dred, King, Knut8on, Kopp, Kunz, Kurtz, Kvale, LaGuardia, Lampert, 
Lanham, Lankford, Larsen, Lazaro, Lea of California, Leatherwood, 
Leavitt, Lehlbach, Letts, Lindsay, Linthicum, Little, Lowrey, Luce, 
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McClintic, McDuffie, McFadden, McKeown, McLaughlin of Michigan, 
McLaughlin of Nebraska, McLeod, McMillan, McReynolds, McSwain, 
McSweeney, MacGregor, Madden, Magee of New York, Magee of Penn- 
sylvania, Magrady, Major, Manlove, Mansfield, Mapes, Martin of Louisi- 
ana, Martin of Massachusetts, Mead, Menges, Merritt, Michener, Miller, 
Milligan, Mills, Montague, Montgomery, Mooney, Moore of Kentucky, 
Moore of Ohio, Moore of Virginia, Morehead, Morgan, Morin, Morrow, 
Murphy, Nelson of Maine, Nelson of Missouri, Newton of Minnesota, 
Newton of Missouri, Norton, O'Connell of New York, O'Connell of 
Rhode Island, O’Counor of Louisiana, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, 
Oliver of New York, Parker, Parks, Patterson, Peavey, Perkins, Phil 
lips, Porter, Pou, Prall, Pratt, Purnell, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Ram- 
seyer, Rankin, Ransley, Rayburn, Reece, Reed of New York, Reid of 
Illinois, Robinson of Iowa, Robsion of Kentucky, Rogers, Romjue, 
Rouse, Rowbottom, Rubey, Rutherford, Sabath, Sanders of New York, 
Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Schafer, Schneider, Scott, Sears of Florida, 
Sears of Nebraska, Seger, Shallenberger, Simmons, Sinclair, Sinnott, 
Smith, Smithwick, Snell, Somers of New York, Sosnowski, Speaks, 
Spearing, Sproul of Kansas, Stalker, Stedman, Stephens, Stobbs, 
Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Summers of Washington, 
Sumners of Texas, Swank, Swartz, Sweet, Swing, Taber, Taylor of 
Colorado, Taylor of New Jersey, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of West 
Virginia, Temple, Thatcher, Thomas, Thompson, Thurston, Tillman, 
Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Tinkham, Tolley, Treadway, Tucker, 
Tydings, Underhill, Underwood, Updike, Upshaw, Vaile, Vare, Vestal, 
Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, 
Wainwright, Wason, Watson, Weaver, Wefald, Welsh, Wheeler, White 
of Kansas, White of Maine, Whitehead, Whittington, Williams of 
Illinois, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Wilson of Louisiana, Wilson 
of Mississippi, Wingo, Winter, Wolverton, Wood, Woodruff, Wright, 
Wurzbach, Wyant, and Zihlman, 

Nays, 0. 

Not voting, 63: Abernethy, Beedy, Berger, Brand of Georgia, Britten, 
Bulwinkle, Burton, Carew, Celler, Chapman, Christopherson, Clague, 
Cleary, Cullen, Davey, Denison, Dickinson of lowa, Doyle, Drane, 
Drewry, Evans, Fairchild, Flaherty, Fredericks, Funk, Gallivan, Gor- 
man, Green of lowa, Greenwood, Griffin, Hersey, Hudspeth, Morton D. 
Ilull, Irwin, Johnson of Illinois, Johnson of Kentucky, Kendall, Kirk, 
Lee of Georgia, Lineberger, Lozier, Lyon, Michaelson, Nelson of Wis- 
consin, O'Connor of New York, Peery, Perlman, Quayle, Rathbone, Reed of 
Arkansas, Shreve, Sproul of Illinois, Steagall, Stevenson, Strother, Sul- 
livan, Swoope, Walters, Warren, Watres, Weller, Woodrum, and Yates. 

So, two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the rules were sus- 
pended, and the bill was passed. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. DoyLe were present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 7 

Mr. Connery. Mr, Speaker, my colleague Mr. GaLuivan is ill with 
influenza. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DicksT#in. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. PerLMAN were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” He is absent because of sickness in his 
family. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York, Mr. Speaker, if my colleagues Mr. CuL- 
LPN and Mr. GrifFIN were present, they would vote “yea.” Both of 
them are necessarily absent. 

Mr. Boyan. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make an announcement. 
If Mr. CeLuer and Mr. SULLIVAN were present, they would vote in the 
affirmative. They are unavoidably absent. 

Mr. RaGon. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Reep of Arkansas is 
detained on account of illness. If he were present, he would vote 
* yea.” 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same announcement 
as to my colleague Mr. Lyon, of North Carolina. 

Mr. Kinprep. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues Mr. Carew and Mr, O'Con- 
nor of New York, have been unavoidably kept away from the city. 
If they were present, they would both vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Linpsay. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same announcement 
with reference to my colleague Mr. Quaytn, of New York. 

Mr. Ouiver of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same 
announcement with reference to my colleague Mr. WeLier of New 
York. If here present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Curry. Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleagues Mr. FLanertry, Mr. Frepericxs, and Mr. LINEBERGER, 
of California. They are unavoidably absent; but if they were present, 
they would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Vinson of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that my 
colleague Mr. CHAPMAN is absent because of the illness of his mother. 
If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Hare. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that if my colleague 
Mr. STEVENSON were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Jounson of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. Hupsprern 
were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Ropston of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. Kirk 
were present, he would vote “yea.” He is unavoidably detained. 

Mr. Briecs. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The Speaker. Was the gentleman present and listening when his 
name was called? 

Mr. Baicas, No; I just came in. 
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The Sreakre. The gentleman does not qualify. 
Mr. Etnicos. Mr. Speaker, if I had the opportunity, I would vote 
* vea,”’ 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that if my 
colleague Mr. CLAGuR were present, he would yote “ yea.”’ He was 
called home on a very important matter. 

Mr. Panker and Mr. UNDERHILL rose. 

Mr. Unyperuityt. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the noes 
Ker med to h ive it 

Mr. Unnrersice. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers, 


The Speaker. The gentleman from Massachusetts demands tellers. 
Ae many a8 are in favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise and 
tand until counted {After counting.] Thirty-five Members have 


risen, not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 


SRITISH Dert SETTLEMENT 


This settlement provides for the payment of the principal in 
full and & per cent interest for the first 10 years and thereafter 
43% per cent interest for the remaimer of the 62 years. On this 
busis the figures of the settlement taken from an official table 
compiled by the Treasury Department are as follows: Principal 
funded, $4,600,000,000 ; interest to be received, $6,505,965,000 ; 
total, $11,105,965,000; total that would be received on 44% per 
cent interest basis, $18,114,172,000; total canceled on 44. per 
cent interest basis, $2,008,207,000 ; total loss to the United States 
on all foreign-debt settlements is $10,000,000,000, The Repub- 
lican platform of 1924 said: “ We stand for settlement with all 
debtor countries similar in character with our debt agreement 
with Great Britian.” 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 9, 1928) 

Mr. Forpsxey. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the bill 
and amendment to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered, 

The Sreaker, The question ts on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Sreaker, The question is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

rhe bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, and 
was read the third time, , 

Mr. O'CoNNoR, Mr, Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, with instructions to report it back forth- 
with, with the following amendment: 

“This resolution shall not go into effect until the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty is repealed.” 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Louisiana moves to recommit the 
bill with instructions which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Mr. O'CONNOR moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Ways and Means with instructions to that committee to report the same 
back forthwith with the following amendment: At the end of the bill 
insert: ‘This resolution shall not go into effect until the Hay-Paunce 
fote treaty is repealed.’ ” 

Mr. Srarrorp. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order on the motion 
te recommit. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill 

Mr. ForpNr&y, Mr. Speaker, | demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 291, nays 44, not 
voting 91, as follows: 

[Roll No. 64] 


Yeas, 291: Ackerman, Anderson, Andrew of Massachusetts, Andrews 
of Nebraska, Antheny, Appleby, Arentz, Aswell, Atkeson, Bacharach, 
Bankhead, Barbour, Barkley, Beek, Beedy, Begg, Bell, Benham, Bird, 
Bixler, Black, Bland of Indiana, Bland of Virginia, Boies, Bond, Briggs, 
Britten, Brooks of Illinois, Brown of Tennessee, Browne of Wisconsin, 
Buchanan, Burtness, Burton, Butler, Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns 
of Tennessee, Cable, Campbell of Kansas, Campbell of Pennsylvania, 
Cannon, Cantrill, Carter, Chalmers, Chandler of Oklahoma, Chindblom, 
Christopherson, Clague, Clark of Florida, Clarke of New York, Clouse, 
Cole of Iowa, Cole of Ohio, Colton, Connally of Texas, Cooper of Ohio, 
Cooper of Wisconsin, Coughlin, Crago, Cramton, Crisp, Curry, Dale, 
Dallinger, Darrow, Deal, Dempsey, Denison, Dickinson, Doughton, 
Dowell, Drewry, Driver, Dunbar, Dunn, Dupré, Echols, Edmonds, 
Elliott, Evans, Fatrehild, Faust, Fenn, Fess, Fields, Fish, Fisher, 
Fitzgerald, Focht, Fordney, Foster, Frear, Freeman, French, Frothing- 
ham, Fuller, Fulmer, Funk, Garrett of Tennessee, Gensman, Gernerd, 
Gifford, Glynn, Graham of Lilinois, Green of Iowa, Greene of Massa- 
chusetts, Greene of Vermont, Griest, Griffin, Hadley, Hardy of Colo- 
rado, Hardy of Texas, Haugen, Hawes, Hawley, Hayden, Hays, 
Herrick, Hersey, Hickey, Hicks, Hill, Hoch, Hooker, Huddleston, 
Ilukriede, Hlull, Humphrey of Nebraska, Humphreys of Mississippi, 
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Hustéd, Ireland, Jacoway, James, Jefferis of Nebraska, Jeffers of Ala- 
bama, Johnson of Washington, Kearns, Kelley of Michigan, Kelly of 
Pennsylvania, Ketcham, Kiess, Kincheloe, Kirkpatrick, Kissel, Kleczka, 
Kline of Pennsylvania, Knutson, Kopp, Kraus, Lampert, Langley, 
Lanham, Larsen of Georgia, Larson of Minnesota, Lawrence, Layton, 
Lazaro, Lea of California, Leatherwood, Lee of Georgia, Lineberger, 
Linthicum, J.ittle, London, Longworth, Luce, Luhring, Lyon, McArthur, 
MeDuffie, McKenzie, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, 
McPherson, MacGregor, MacLafferty, Madden, Magee, Maloney, Mapes, 
Martin, Michener, Miller, Mondell, Montague, Moore of Lilinois, Moore 
of Ohio, Moore of Virginia, Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Mott, Mudd, 
Murphy, Nelson of Maine, A. P. Nelson, J. M. Nelson, Newton of 
Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, Norton, Ogden, Oliver, Overstreet, 
Parker of New Jersey, Parker of New York, Patterson of Missouri, 
Patterson of New Jersey, Paul, Perkins, Porter, Pou, Pringey, Purnell, 
Radcliffe, Rayburn, Reece, Reed of West Virginia, Rhodes, Ricketts, 
Roach, Robertson, Robsion, Rodenberg, Rogers, Rosenbloom, Rucker, 
Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of New York, Schall, Scott of Tennessee, 
Sears, Shaw, Shelton, Sinclair, Sinnott, Sisson, Slemp, Smith of Idaho, 
Snell, Snyder, Speaks, Sproul, Stafford, Stedman, Steenerson, Stephens, 
Stevenson, Strong of Kansas, Summers of Washington, Sumners of 
Texas, Swank, Sweet, Swing, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of Tennessee, 
Temple, Thompson, Thorpe, Tilson, Timberlake, Tinkham, Towner, 
Tucker, Turner, Tyson, Underhill, Upshaw, Vaile, Vestal, Vinson, 
Voigt, Volstead, Walters, Ward of New York, Ward of North Carolina, 
Watson, Weaver, Webster, White of Kansas, White of Maine, Williams 
of Ulinois, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Wilson, Winslow, Woodruff, 
Woods of Virginia, Woodyard, Wright, Wurzbach, Wyant, Young, and 
Zihiman, 

Nays, 44: Abernethy, Almon, Blanton, Bowling, Box, Brand, Carew, 
Collier, Collins, Cullen, Dominick, Favrot, Gallivan, Garrett of Texas, 
Hammer, Hudspeth, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of Mississippi, 
Jones of Texas, Lankford, Logan, Lowrey, McCormick, McSwain, Mans- 
field, Mead, O'Connor, Oldfield, Parks of Arkansas, Quin, Rainey of 
Illinois, Raker, Rankin, Riordan, Rouse, Sabath, Sanders of Texas, 
Sandlin, Smithwick, Steagall, Taylor of Arkansas, Thomas, Tillman, 
and Wingo. 

Not yoting, 01: Ansorge, Blakeney, Bowers, Brennan, Brooks of Penn- 
sylvania, Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burke, Chandler of New York, Classon, 
Cockran, Codd, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Copley, Crowther, Davis of 
Minnesota, Davis of Tennessee, Drane, Dyer, Ellis, Fairfield, Free, 
Gahn, Garner, Gilbert, Goldsborough, Goodykoontz, Gorman, Gould, 
Graham of Pennsylvanis, Henry, Himes, Hogan, Huck, Hutchinson, 
Johnson of South Dakota, Jones of Pennsylvania, Kahn, Keller, Ken- 
dall, Kennedy, Kindred, King, Kitchin, Kline of New York, Knight, 
Kreider, Kunz, Lee of New York, Lehibach, McClintic, McFadden, Mc- 
Laugblin of Pennsylvania, Merritt, Michaelson, Mills, Morin, O’Brien, 
Olpp, Paige, Park of Georgia, Perlman, Petersen, Rainey of Alabama, 
Ramseyer, Ransley, Reber, Reed of New York, Riddick, Rose, Rossdale, 
Ryan, Seott of Michigan, Shreve, Siegel, Smith of Michigan, Stiness, 
Stoll, Strong of Pennsylvania, Sullivan, Tague, Taylor of New Jersey, 
Ten Eyck, Tincher, Treadway, Volk, Wason, Wheeler, Wise, Wood of 
Indiana, and Yates. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Treadway (for) with Mr. Knight (against). 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvanfi (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee (for). with Mr. Kindred (against). 

Mr. Burke (for) with Mr. Tague (against). 

Mr. Tincher (for) with Mr. Keller (against). 

Mr. Henry. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ yea.” 

The Speaker. Was the gentleman present and listening when his 
name was called? 

Mr. Hewry. I was not. 

The Speaker. The gentleman does not bring himself within the 
rules. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. ForpNgy, a motion to reconsider the. vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 





IrauIaAN Dest SETTLEMENT 


This settiement provides that the annual principal install- 
ment during the first five years shall be $5,000,000, the sixth 
year $12,100,000, the subsequent annual principal installments 
increasing until in the sixty-second year the final principal 
installment shall be $79,400,000. After June 15, 1930, Italy may 
postpone payments for two years, the postponed payments bear- 
ing interest of 4144 per cent. The bonds bear no interest until 
June 15, 1930; one-eighth of 1 per cent from June 15, 1930, to 
June 15, 1940; one-fourth of 1 per cent from 1940 to 1950; one- 
half of 1 per cent from 1950 to 1960; three-fourths of 1 per cent 
from 1960 to 1970; 1 per cent from 1970 to 1980, and 2 per cent 
thereafter, or an average of forty-two one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent for the entire period. On this basis the figures of the set- 
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tlement taken from an official. table compiled by the Treasury 
Department are as follows: Principal funded, $2,042,000,000 ; 
interest to be received, $365,677,500; total, $2,407,677,500; total 
that would be received on basis of British settlement, $4,923,- 
820,000; total that would be received on 444 per cent interest 
basis, $5,821,552,000; total canceled on 4% per cent interest 
basis, $3,413,874,500. Prior to the funding agreement the Italian 
debt was $2,150,150,000. After adjustments it was funded at a 
principal of $2,042,000,000, Its present value discounted at 5 
per cent interest is $426,287,000, or 19.8 per cent of the total 
before funding, representing a cancellation of 80.2 per cent. 
The present value of the Italian payments is $426,287,000 and 
her postarmistice advances $617,307,200. The total loss to the 
United States on all foreign debt settlements is $10,000,000,000. 
{From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 15, 1926] 

Mr. Green of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

The SpeaKER. The question is on the passage of the bill, 

Mr. Green of lowa. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 257, nays 133, an- 
swered “ present” 3, not voting 38, as follows: 

{Roll No. 12] 


Yeas, 257: Ackerman, Adkins, Aldrich, Allen, Andrew, Anthony, Ap- 
pleby, Arentz, Auf der Heide, Bacharach, Bachmann, Bacon, Bailey, 
Barbour, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Black of New York, Bland, Blanton, 
Bloom, Boies, Bowles, Bowman, Boylan, Brand of Ohio, Brigham, Britten, 
Brumm, Burtness, Burton, Butler, Campbell, Carew, Carpenter, Carter 
of California, Celler, Chalmers, Chindblom, Christopherson, Clague, 
Cleary, Cole, Colton, Connery, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper of 
Ohio, Coyle, Cramton, Crisp, Crosser, Crumpacker, Cullen, Curry, Dar- 
row, Dempsey, Denison, Dickinson of lowa, Dickinson of Missourl, 


lickstein, Douglass, Doyle, Dyer, Eaton, Elliott, Ellis, Esterly, Fair- | 


child, Faust, Fenn, Fish, Fisher, W. T. Fitzgerald, Fort, Foss, Free, 
Freeman, Frothingham, Fuller, Funk, Furlow, Gambrill, Garber, Gibson, 
Gifford, Glynn, Gorman, Green of Iowa, Griest, Griffin, Hadley, Hale, 
Hall of Indiana, Hall of North Dakota, Hardy, Hawes, Hersey, Hickey, 
Hill of Maryland, Hoch, Hogg, Holaday, Hooper, Houston, Hudson, 
William E, Hull, Irwin, Jacobstein, James, Jenkins, Johnson of Illinols, 
Johnson of Indiana, Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Washington, 
Kahn, Kearns, Kelly, Kemp, Kendall, Kerr, Ketcham, Kiefner, Kiess, 
Kindred, King, Knutson, Kunz, Kurtz, LaGuardia, Lazaro, Lea of 
California, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lee of Georgia, Lehlbach, Letts, 
Lindsay, Linthicum, Luce, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of 
Nebraska, McLeod, McSweeney, MacGregor, Madden, Magee of New 
York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Magrady, Mapes, Martin of Louisiana, 
Martin of Massachusetts, Menges, Merritt, Michener, Miller, Mills, 
Montgomery, Mooney, Moore of Ohlo, Moore of Virginia, Morin, Mor- 
row, Murphy, Nelson of Maine, Newton of Minnesota, Newton of 
Missouri, Norton, O'Connell of New York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, 
O'Connor of Louisiana, O'Connor of New York, Oliver of New York, 
Parker, Patterson, Perkins, Perlman, Phillips, Porter, Prall, Pratt, 
Purnell, Quayle, Ramseyer, Ransley, Reece, Robinson of Iowa, Robston 
of Kentucky, Rogers, Rowbottom, Rubey, Sabath, Sanders of New York, 
Scott, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, Shreve, Simmons, Sinnott, Smith, Sos- 
nowski, Speaks, Spearing, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, Stalker, 
Stephens, Stobbs, Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Strother, 
Summers of Washington, Swartz, Sweet, Swing, Swoope, Taber, Taylor 
of New Jersey, Taylor of Tennessee, Temple, Thatcher, Thayer, 
Thompson, Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Tinkham, Tolley, Treadway, 
Underhill, Updike, Vaile, Vare, Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Watn- 
wright, Walters, Wason, Watres, Watson, Weller, Welsh, Wheeler, 
White of Kansas, White of Maine, Whitehead, Whittington, Williams of 
Illinois, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Winter, Wolverton, Wood, 
Woodruff, Wurzbach, Wyant, Yates, and Zihlman. 

Nays, 133: Almon, Andresen, Arnold, Aswell, Ayres, Barkley, Beck, 
Rerger, Black of Texas, Bowling, Box, Brand of Georgia, Briggs, Browne, 
Browning, Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Busby, Byrns, Cannon, Chapman, 
Collicr, Collins, Connally of Texas, Cox, Davis, Deal, Dominick, Dough- 
ton, Dowell, Drane, Drewry, Driver, Edwards, Eslick, Evans, Frear, 
Fulmer, Gardner of Indiana, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, 
Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Gilbert, Goldsborough, Goodwin, Green of 
Florida, Greenwood, Hammer, Hare, Hastings, Hayden, Hill of Ala- 
bama, Hill of Washington, Howard, Huddleston, Hudspeth, Hull of 
Tennessee, Jeffers, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of -Texas, Jones, 
Keller, Kincheloe, Kopp, Kvyale, Lampert, Lanham, Lankford, Larsen, 
Lineberger, Little, Lowrey, Lozier, Lyon, McClintic, McDuffie, Mc- 
Keown, McMillan, McReynolds, McSwain, Major, Mansfield, Milligan, 
Moore of Kentucky, Morehead, Nelson of Missouri, Nelson of Wisconsin, 
Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Parks, Peavey, Peery, Pou, Quin, Ragon, 
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Rainey, Rankin, Rathbone, Rayburn, Reed of Arkansas, Romjue, Rouse, 
Rutherford, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Schneider, Sears of Florida, 
Shellenberger, Sinclair, Smithwick, Steagall, Stedman, Summers of 
Texas, Swank, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of Weat Virginia, Thomas 
Thurston, Tillman, Tucker, Tydings, Underwood, Upshaw, Vinson of 
Georgia, Voigt, Warren, Weaver, Wefalc, Wilson of Louisiana, Wilson 
of Mississippi, Wingo, and Wright. 


’ 


Answered “ present," 3: Carter of Oklahoma, Harrison, and Mon- 
tague 

Not voting, 38: Abernethy, Allgood, Bankhead, Bell, 
Canfield, Carss, Cooper of Wisconsin, Crowther, Davenport, Davey, 
Roy G. Fitzgerald, Flaherty, Fletcher, Fredericks, French, Gallivan, 
Golder, Graham, Haugen, Hawley, Morton Db. Hull, MeFadden, Man 
love, Mead, Michaelson, Morgan, Raker, Reed of New York, Reld of 
Illinots, Schafer, Snell, Somers of New 
Vinson of Kentucky, and Woodrum. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr, Galllvan (for) with Mr. Bell (against). 

Mr. Mead (for) with Mr. Vinson of Kentucky (against). 

Mr. Davey (for) with Mr. Schafer (against). 

Mr. Sullivan (for) with Mr. Carss (against). 

Mr. Bixler (for) with Mr. Harrison (against). 

Mr. Davenport (for) with Mr. Fletcher (against). 

Mr. Reid of Illinols (for) with Mr. Woodrum (against). 

Mr. Burdick (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 

Mr. Montague (for) with Mr. Abernethy (against). 

Mr Somers of New York (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 

Mr. Graham (for) with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma (against). 

Mr. McFadden (for) with Mr, Allgood (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Raker. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Hakrison. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay,” but desire to withdraw 
my vote. I am paired with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Bixier, who, if he had been present, would have yoted “ yea,” 
and I would have voted “ nay.” 

Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. GraHam,. If he were present I would 


3ixler, Burdick, 


York, Stevenson, Sullivan, 


| vote “ nay.” 


Mr. MontraGug, Mr, Speaker, I voted “ yea,” but desire to withdraw 
my vote. I am paired with the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. 
ABERNETHY, who, if he were present, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MAppen, Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce that if my col- 
league, Mr. Morron D. HULL, were present he would vote for the 
passage of this bill. He is not present because he was called away 
on important business, 

Mr. Frencn. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The Speaker. Was the gentleman present and Iistening when his 
name was called? 

Mr. Frencu. No, Mr, Speaker; I was attending a conference in the 
Speaker's office and did not know of the roll call. 

The Speaker. The gentleman was not in the Hall? 

Mr. FRENCH. I was not in this Hall. 

The Speaker. Then the gentleman does not bring himself within 
the rule. 

Mr. HauGen. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The Sppaker, Was the gentleman present and listening when his 
name was called? 

Mr. HaucEeNn. No; I was outside. 

The Speaker, Then the gentleman does not bring himself within 
the rule, 

Mr. FrencuH. I desire to inquire whether the bells announcing this 
roll call were rung in the Speaker's office? 

The Spraker. The Chair presumes so. 

Mr. FreNcH. I want to be recorded as present, and I wanted to 
vote “ yea,”” but I heard no bells. 

The Speaker, The rule for qualification is that the gentleman must 
have been present in the Hall. 

Mr. FrencH. I was attending a conference, but it was not a con- 
ference which would excuse me; it was not a conference between the 
two Houses. 

Mr. Rox G. FirzGeratp. Mr. Speaker, I was not in my seat when 
my name was called, and only one bell was rung in my office. If I 
had been present I would have voted “ yea.” 

The Spraker. Was the gentleman in the Hall when his name waa 
called? 

Mr. Roy G. FivzGerRALp. I was not; but only one bell was rung in 
my office. If I had been present and entitled to vote I would have 
voted “ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. GreEN of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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This settlement provides for payments of principal in annual 
installments up to and including June 15, 1987, as follows: 1926 
and 1927, $30,000,000 ; 1928 and 1929, $32,500,000 ; 1930, $35,000,- 
000; 1981, $1,350,000, increasing until the sixty-second year, 
when the final principal installment shall be $113,694,786.64. 
France may postpone payments of principal and interest after 
June 15, 1926, and prior to June 15, 1932, in excess of $20,000,000 
in any one year not more than three years distant from its due 
date, and may postpone payments after 1932 by payments of 
cortain previous postponed indebtedness-postponed payments to 
beur 4% per cent interest. The bonds shall bear no interest 
until June 15, 1930; thereafter interest is fixed at 1 per cent 
from 1930 to 1940; 2 per cent from 1940 to 1950; 2% per cent 
from 1950 to 1958: 3 per cent from 1958 to 1965; 344 per cent 
after 1965. On this basis the figures of the settlement taken 
from an official table compiled by the Treasury Department are 
as follows: Principal funded, $4,025,000,000; interest to be re- 
ceived, &2,822,674,104.17; total, $6,847,674,104.17; total that 
would be received on basis of British settlement, $9,708,825,000 ; 
total that would be received on 4% per cent interest basis, 
$11,474,900,000; total canceled on 4% per cent interest basis, 
S4.627.225.805.83. Prior to the funding agreement the French 
debt stood at $4,280,775,000. With interest adjustments in the 
agreement the debt was funded at $4,025,000,000. Its present 
value discounted at 5 per cent is $1,681,369,000. The present 
value is 39.7 per cent of the debt at the time of the funding, 
and the extent of cancellation at 5 per cent interest is 60.2 per 
cent. The present value of France’s payments, figuring interest 
at 5 per cent, is $1,681,369,000, and her postarmistice loans 
amounted to $1,434,818,945. The total loss to the United States 
ov ull foreign debt settlements is $10,000,000,000. 

{From the ConGresstonaL Recorp of June 2, 1926) 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Sreaker. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. Conuirer, And on that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yens and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—-yeas 236, nays 112, an- 
swered “ present” 1, not voting 82, as follows: 

[Roll No. 103] 


Yeas, 236: Ackerman, Adkins, Aldrich, Allen, Andrew, Anthony, 
Arentz, Aswell, Auf der Helde, Bacharach, Bachmann, Bacon, Bailey, 
tarbour, Beedy, Beers, Begg, Bixler, Black of New York, Black of 
Texas, Bland, Bloom, Boies, Bowles, Bowman, Boylan, Brand of Ohio, 
Brigham, Britten, Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, Burton, Butler, Camp- 
bell, Carew, Carpenter, Carter of California, Chalmers, Chindblom, 
Cole, Colton, Connery, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper of Ohio, Cram- 
ton, Crisp, Crosser, Crowther, Crumpacker, Cullen, Curry, Davenport, 
Dempsey, Dickinson of Missouri, Dickstein, Doughton, Douglass, Dowell, 
Doyle, Drewry, Dyer, Eaton, Elliott, Ellis, Esterly, Faust, Fenn, Fisher, 
Roy G, Fitzgerald, W. T. Fitzgerald, Fletcher, Fort, Foss, Free, 
Freeman, French, Frothingham, Fulmer, Funk, Furlow, Gambrill, 
Garber, Gibson, Gifford, Glynn, Goldsborough, Goodwin, Gorman, 
Graham, Green of Towa, Griest, Hadley, Hale, Hall of Indiana, Hardy, 
Ilaugen, Hawes, Hawley, Hayden, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Alabama, 
Hill of Maryland, Hoch, Hogg, Holaday, Hooper, Houston, Hudson, Morton 
D. Hull, William E, Hull, Irwin, Jacobstein, James, Jenkins, Johnson of 
Illinois, Johnson of Indiana, Johnson of Washington, Kahn, Kearns, 
Kelly, Kendall, Kerr, Ketcham, Kiefner, Kindred, King, Kirk, Kopp, 
Kunz, Kurtz, LaGuardia, Lea of California, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lehl- 
bach, Letts, Lindsay, Linthicum, McDuffie, McFadden, McLaughlin of 
Michigan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McSweeney, MacGregor, Madden, 
Magee of New York, Magee of Pennsylvania, Magrady, Mapes, Martin 
of Louisiana, Martin of Massachusetts, Merritt, Michener, Miller, Mills, 
Montague, Montgomery, Mooney, Moore of Ohio, Morgan, Morrow, Mur- 
phy, Newton of Minnesota, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Lou- 
isiana, Oliver of New York, Patterson, Peery, Perlman, Porter, Prall, 
I'ratt, Purnell, Quayle, Ramseyer, Ransley, Reed of New York, Reid of 
Illinois, Robinson of Towa, Robsion of Kentucky, Rogers, Rowbottom, 
Sanders of New York, Scott, Seger, Shreve, Simmons, Sinnott, Snell, 
Sosnowski, Speaks, Spearing, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, 
Stephens, Stobbs, Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Strother, 
Summers of Washington, Swing, Taber, Taylor of New Jersey, Temple, 
Thompson, Tilson, Timberlake, Tinkham, Treadway, Tucker, Underhill, 
Updike, Vaile, Vestal, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, Wain- 
wright, Wason, Watres, Watson, Welsh, White of Kansas, White of 
Maine, Whitehead, Whittington, Williams of Illinois, Williamson, 
Winter, Wolverton, Wood, Woodruff, Wurzbach, Wyant, and Zihiman. 

Nays, 112: Abernethy, Allgood, Almon, Andresen, ~Arnold, Ayres, 
Beck, Bell, Berger, Blanton, Box, Brand of Georgia, Briggs, Brown, 
Browning, Busby, Byrns, Canfield, Cannon, Carss, Carter of Oklahoma, 
Chapman, Clague, Collier, Collins, Connally of Texas, Cooper of Wis- 
consin, Davis. Dominick, Driver, Edwards, Eslick, Evans, Frear, Gar- 
reit of Texas, Gasque, Gilbert, Green of Florida, Hall of North Dakota, 
Hammer, Harrison, Hastings, Hill of Washington, Howard, Huddleston, 
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Johnson of Texas, Jones, Keller, Kincheloe, Knutson, Kvale, Lampert, 
Lanbam, Lankford, Larsen, Little, Lowrey, Lozier, McClintle, McKeown, 
MeMillian, McReynolds, McSwain, Major, Manlove, Mansfield, Michael- 
son, Milligan, Moore of Kentucky, Morehead, Nelson of Missouri, Nelson 
of Wisconsin, Newton of Missouri, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Parks, 
Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Rankin, Rathbone, Rayburn, Reed of Arkansas, 
Romjue, Rubey, Rutherford, Sabath, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Schafer, 
Schneider, Shallenberger, Somers of New York, Stedman, Stevenson, 
Swank, Taylor of Colorado, Thomas, Thurston, Tillman, Underwood, 
Upshaw, Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, Warren, Wefald, Wheeler, Wilson 
of Louisiana, Wilson of Mississippi, Wingo, Woodrum, and Wright. 

Answered “ present,” 1: Hudspeth, 

Not voting, 82: Appleby, Bankhead, Barkley, Bowling, Brumm, 
Buchanan, Celler, Christopherson, Cleary, Corning, Cox, Coyle, Darrow, 
Davey, Deal, Denison, Dickinson of Iowa, Drane, Fairchild, Fish, Flaherty, 
Fredericks, Fuller, Gallivan, Gardner of Indiana, Garner of Texas, Gar- 
rett of Tennessee, Golder, Greenwood, Griffin, Hare, Hull of Tennessee, 
Jeffers, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of South Dakota, Kemp, Kiess, 
Lazaro, Lee of Georgia, Lineberger, Luce, Lyon, McLeod, Mead, Menges, 
Moore of Virginia, Morin, Nelson of Maine, Norton, O'Connell of New 
York, O'Connor of New York, Parker, Peavey, Perkins, Phillips, Pou, 
Reece, Rouse, Sears of Florida, Sears of Nebraska, Sinclair, Smith, 
Smithwick, Stalker, Steagall, Sullivan, Sumners of Texas, Swartz, 
Sweet, Swoope, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Thatcher, 
Tincher, Tolley, Tydings, Vare, Walters, Weaver, Weller, Williams of 
Texas, and Yates. 

So the bill was passed, 

The following pairs were announced: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Pou (against). 

Mr. Moore of Virginia (for) with Mr. Hull of Tennessee (against), 

Mr. Tydings (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against). 

Mr. Lazaro (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against), 

Mr. Sweet (for) with Mr. Cox (against). 

Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Sinclair (against). 

Mr. Gardner of Indiana (fer) with Mr. Deal (against), 

Mr. Thatcher (for) with Mr. Bowling (against). 

Mr. Gallivan (for) with. Mr. Steagall (against). 

Mr. Tolley (for) with Mr. Peavey (against). 

Mr. Farrcnitp, Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ aye.” 

The Speaker. Was the gentleman present and HMstening when his 
name should have been called? 

Mr. FAtrcniLp. I was not. 

The Speaker. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. DouGuLass. Mr. Speaker, my colleague Mr. GALLIVAN is unable to 
be here on account of sickness, If he were here, he would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. Frencu, Mr. Speaker, my colleague Mr. Smita of Idaho is ab- 
sent on account of illness. If he were here, he would vote “ aye.” 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 





RIVERS AND Harsors BILL 
(Motion to recommit) 


Authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors. The chief controver- 
sial features of the bill were the Illinois River project, involv- 
ing the diversion of water from the Great Lakes at Chicago 
for the drainage canal; the proposed purchase of the Cape Cod 
Canal in Massachusetts, and improvement of a section of the 
Missouri River. On the motion to recommit the opponents of 
the bill voted yea, those favoring the projects voted nay. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 4, 1926] 


The Speaker. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Mooney) there were—yeas 79, noes 195. 

Mr. Mooney. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 121, nays 226, and 
not voting 84, as follows: 


[Roll No. 108) 


Yeas, 121: Allgood, Ayres, Gachmann, Barbour, Beck, Beedy, Beers, 
Begg, Bell, Berger, Bixler, Black of Texas, Blanton, Brand of Georgia, 
Brand of Ohio, Browne, Brumm, Burtness, Burton, Busby, Butler, 
Carss, Carter of Oklahoma, Chalmers, Chapman, Christopherson, 
Clague, Colton, Connally of Texas, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of Wis- 
consin, Coyle, Cramton, Crisp, Crosser, Davey, Dominick, Dowell, 
Evans, W. T. Fitzgerald, Fletcher, Frear, Fulmer, Garber, Hastings, 
Hersey, Hill of Washington, Hogg, Hooper, Huddleston, Hudson, 
Jacobstein, James, Jenkins, Johnson of Texas, Johnson of Washington, 
Jones, Kearns, Keller, Ketcham, Kurtz, Kvale, LaGuardia, Lampert, 
Larsen, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lehlbach, McClintic, McFadden, Mc- 
Keown, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLeod, McReynolds, McSwain, 
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McSweeney, MacGregor, Magee of Pennsylvania, Mapes, Mead, Menges, 
Merritt, Michener, Mooney, Morgan, Murphy, Nelson of Wisconsin, 
Parks, Phillips, Ramseyer, Reed of New York, Robsion of Kentucky, 
Rutherford, Sanders of Texas, Schafer, Schneider, Scott, Shreve, Sos 
nowski, Speaks, Stephens, Strother, Summers of Washington, Swank, 
raylor of Colorado, Temple, Thomas, Thompson, Underwood, Updike, 
Vaile, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Kentucky, 
Voigt, Watres, Wefald, White of Maine, Williamson, Woodruff, and 
Wright. 

Nays, 226: Abernethy, Ackerman, Adkins, Allen, Almon, Andresen, 
Andrew, Anthony, Arentz, Arnold, Aswell, Auf der Heide, Bacharach, 
Bailey, Black of New York, Bland, Bloom, Boies, Bowles, Box, Boylan, 
Briggs, Brigham, Britten, Browning, Burdick, Byrns, Canfield, Cannon, 
Carew, Carpenter, Carter of California, Chindblom, Cole, Collier, Col- 
lins, Connery, Connolly of Pennsylvania, Crowther, Crumpacker, Curry, 
Davenport, Davis, Deal, Dempsey, Dickinson of Iowa, Dickinson of Mis- 
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souri, Doughton, Douglass, Doyle, Drewry, Driver, Dyer, Edwards, Ellis, | 


Eslick, Fairchild, Faust, Fenn, Fish, Fisher, Foss, Freeman, French, 
rothingham, Funk, Furlow, Gambrill, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Gibson, 
Gifferd, Gilbert, Glynn, Goldsborough, Goodwin, Graham, Green of 
Florida, Green of Iowa, Griest, Griffin, Hadley, Hale, Hall of Indiana, 
Ilammer, Hardy, Harrison, Haugen, Hawes, Hawley, Hickey, Hill of 
Maryland, Hoch, Holaday, Houston, Howard, Hudspeth, Morton D. 
Hiull, William E. 
Indiana, Kahn, Kemp, Kendall, 


Kerr, Kiefner, Kincheloe, 


fornia, Letts, Lindsay, Linthicum, Little, Lowrey, Lozier, Lyon, Me- 


Duftie, McLaughlin of Nebraska, McMillan, Madden, Magee of New York, | 


Major, Manlove, Mansfield, Martin of Louisiana, Martin of Massachu- 
setts, Michaelson, Miller, Milligan, Montague, Montgomery, Moore of 
Kentucky, Moore of Virginia, Morehead, Morrow, Nelson of Missouri, 
Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Missouri, Norton, O'Connell of New 
York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Louisiana, Oldfield, 
Oliver of Alabama, Darker, Porter, Pou, Pratt, Purnell, Quayle, Quin, 
Ragon, Rainey, Rankin, Ransley, Rathbone, Rayburn, Reed of Arkansas, 


Hull, Irwin, Jeffers, Johnson of Illinois, Johnson of | 


Kindred, | ,- ; S ene ; ; 
7 > . = : ’ | Keller, Kemp, Kendall, Kerr, Kiefner, Kincheloe, Kindred, King, Knut- 
King, Knutson, Kopp, Kunz, Lanham, Lankford, Lazaro, Lea of Cali- 


| gon, Miller, 


Reid of Illinois, Robinson of lowa, Rogers, Romjue, Rowbottom, Rubey, | 


Sabath, Sandlin, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, Simmons, Sinnott, Snell, 


Somers of New York, Spearing, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, | 


Stedman, Stobbs, Strong of Pennsylvania, Swing, Taber, Taylor of 
New Jersey, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Thatcher, 
rhurston, Tillman, Tilson, Timberiake, Tinkham, Tolley, Treadway, 
Tucker, Tydings, Underhill, Upshaw, Vestal, Wainwright, Warren, 
Wason, Watson, Weller, Wheeler, White of Kansas, Whitehead, Whit- 
tington, Williams of Illinois, Wilson of Louisiana, Wilson of Mississippl, 
Wingo, Winter, Wolverton, Wood, Woodrum, Wurzbach, Wyant, Yates, 
and Zih!man, 

Not voting, 84: Aldrich, Appleby, Bacon, Bankhead, Barkley, Bowl- 
ing, Bowman, Buchanan, Bulwinkle,, Campbell, Celler, Cleary, Corning, 
Cox, Cullen, Darrow, Denison, Dickstein, Drane, Eaton, Elliott, Esterly, 
Roy G. Fitzgerald, Flaherty, Fort, Fredericks, Free, Fuller, Gallivan, 
Gardner of Indiana, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Golder, 
Gorman, Greenwood, Hall of North Dakota, Hare, Hayden, Hill of 
Alabama, Hull of Tennessee, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of South 
Dakota, Kelly, Kiess, Kirk, Lee of Georgia, Lineberger, Luce, Magrady, 
Mills, Moore of Ohio, Morin, Nelson of Maine, O’Connor of New York, 
Oliver of New York, Patterson, Peavey, Peery, Perkins, Perlman, Prall, 
Reece, Rouse, Sanders of New York, Sears of Florida, Shallenberger, 
Sinclair, Smith, Smithwick, Stalker, Steagall, Stevenson, Strong of 
Kansas, Sullivan, Sumners of Texas, Swartz, Sweet, Swoope, Tincher, 
Vare, Walters, Weaver, Welsh, and Williams of Texas, 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Cullen (against). 

Mr. Peavey (for) with Mr. Appleby (against). 

Mr. Moore of Ohio (for) with Mr. Bacon (against), 

Mr. Golder (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 

Mr. Shallenberger (for) with Mr. Corning (against). 

Mr. Elliott (for) with Mr. Gardner of Indiana (against). 

Mr. Eaton (for) with Mr. Denison (against). 

Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. Oliver of New York (against). 

Mr. Sinclair (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 

Mr. Dove.iass. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. GALLIVAN, of Massa- 
chusetts, is unable to be present on account of illness. If he were here, 
he would vote “ no.” 

Mr, O'Connor of New York. Mr. Speaker, I was not here when my 
name was called, but if I had been here, I would have yoted “no.” My 
colleague, Mr. PRALL, is unavoidably absent, and if here he would yote 
“—_ 

Mr. O’ConnNELL of New York: Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce the 
absence of my colleagues, Mr. SULLIVAN and Mr, Cueary. If they were 
present, they would vote “no.” 

Mr. Curry, Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce that if my colleagues 
Mr. FLAHERTY, Mr, LINEBERGER, and Mr. FrepericKs were present, they 
would vote “no.” 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded, 


| Ohio, Browne, Browning, Brumm, Burtness, Burton, 
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(Passage of bill) 

The Speaker. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. ScHarer. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands the yeas and 
nays. Evidently there is a sufficient number, and the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 219, nays 127, not 
voting S85, as follows: 

{Roll No. 109] 


Yeas, 219: Abernethy, Ackerman, Adkins, Allen, Allgood, Almon, 
Andresen, Andrew, Anthony, Arentz, Arnold, Aswell, Auf der Helde, 
Bacharach, Bailey, Bixler, Black of New York, Bland, Bloom, Boies, 
Bowles, Box, Boylan, srigham, Britten, Burdick, Canfield, 
Cannon, Carter of California, Carter of Oklahoma, Chindblom, Cole, 
Collier, Collins, Connally of Texas, Connery, Connolly of Pennsylvania, 
Crowther, Crumpacker, Curry, Davenport, Deal, Dempsey, Dickinson 
of lowa, Dickinson of Missouri, Doughton, Douglass, Doyle, Drewry, 
Driver, Dyer, Edwards, Fllis, Fairchild, Faust, Fenn, Fish, Fisher, 
Foss, Freeman, Frothingham, Funk, Furlow, Gambrill, Garber, Garrett 
of Texas, Gasque, Gifford, Goldsborough, Goodwir, Gorman, Green of 
Florida, Green of lowa, Griest, Griffin, Hadley, Hale, Hall of Indiana, 
Hammer, Harrison, Hastings, Haugen, Hawes, Hawley, Hickey, Hola 
day, Houston, Howard, Hudspeth, Morton DD, Hull, William FE. Hull, 
Irwin, Jeffers, Johnson of Illinois, Johnson of Indiana, Kahn, Kearns, 


sriggs, 


son, Kopp, Kunz, Lanham, Lankford, Lazaro, Lea of California, Letts, 
Lindsay, Linthicum, Little, Lowrey, Lozier, Lyon, McDuffie, MeLaugh 
lin of Nebraska, McMillan, Madden, Magee of New York, Major, Man- 
love, Mansfield, Martin of Louisiana, Martin of Massachusetts, Michael 
Milligan, Montague, Montgomery, Moore of Kentucky, 
Morehead, Morrow, Nelson of Missouri, Newton of Minnesota, Newton 
of Missouri, Norton, O'Connell of New York, O'Connor of Loulsl- 
ana, O'Connor of New York, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Parker, 
Porter, Pou, Pratt, Purnell, Quayle, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Rankin, 
Ransley, Rathbone, Rayburn, Reed of Arkansas, Reid of Illinois, Rob 
iason of Iowa, Rogers, Romjue, Rowbottom, Rubey, Sabath, Sanders of 
New York, Sandlin, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, Simmons, Sinnott, Somers 
of New York, Spearing, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, Stedman, 
Stephens, Stobbs, Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Swank, 
Swing, Taber, Taylor of New Jersey, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of 
West Virginia, Thatcher, Thompson, Tillman, Tilson, Timberlake, 
Tinkham, Tolley, Treadway, Upshaw, Vinson of Kentucky, Warren, 
Wason, Watson, Weller, Wheeler, White of Kansas, Whitehead, Whit- 
tington, Williams of Illinois, Wilson of Louisian, Wilson of Mississippl, 
Wingo, Winter, Wolverton, Wood, Wright, Wurzbach, Wyant, Yates, 
and Zihiman, 

Nays, 127: Ayres, Bachmann, Barbour, Beck, Beedy, Beers, Begg, 
Bell, Berger, Black of Texas, Blanton, Brand of Georgia, Brand of 
tusby, Butler, 
Byrns, Carpenter, Carss, Chalmers, Chapman, Christopherson, Clague, 
Colton, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of Wisconsin, Coyle, Cramton, Crisp, 
Crosser, Davey, Davis, Dominick, Dowell, Eslick, Evans, W. T. Fitz- 
gerald, Fletcher, Fort, Frear, French, Fulmer, Gibson, Gilbert, Glynn, 


| Hardy, Hersey, Hill of Maryland, Hill of Washington, Hoch, Hogg, 


Hooper, Huddleston, Hudson, Jacobstein, James, Jenkins, Johnson of 
Texas, Johnson of Washington, Jones, Ketcham, Kurtz, Kvyale, La- 
Guardia, Lampert, Larsen, Leavitt, Lehlbach, MecClintic, McFadden, 
McLaughlin of Michigan, McLeod, McReynolds, McSwain, McSweeney, 
MacGregor, Magee of Pennsylvania, Mapes, Mead, Menges, Merritt, 


| Michener, Mooney, Moore of Virginia, Mergan, Murphy, Nelson of Wis 
| consin, O'Connell of Rhode Island, Parks, Phillips, Ramseyer, Reed of 


——_—._—— 


New York, Robsion of Kentucky, Rutherford, Sanders of Texas, Schafer, 
Schneider, Scott, Shreve, Snell, Sosnowski, Speaks, Strother, Summers 
of Washington, Taylor of Colorado, Temple, Thomas, Thurston, Tucker, 
Tydings, Underwood, Updike, Vaile, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson of 
Georgia, Voigt, Wainwright, Watres, Wefald, White of Maine, William- 
son, Woodruff, and Woodrum. 

Not voting, 85: Aldrich, Appleby, Bacon, Bankhead, Barkley, Bowling, 
Bowman, Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Campbell, Carew, Celler, Cleary, Corn- 
ing, Cox, Cullen, Darrow, Denison, Dickstein, Drane, Eaton, Elliott, 
Esterly, Roy G. Fitzgerald, Flaherty, Fredericks, b'ree, Fuller, Gallivan, 
Gardner of Indiana, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Golder, 
Graham, Greenwood, Hall of North Dakota, Hare, Hayden, Hill of 
Alabama, Hull of Tennessee, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of South 
Dakota, Kelly, Kiess, Kirk, Leatherwood, Lee of Georgia, Lineberger, 
Luce, McKeown, Magrady, Mills, Moore of Ohio, Morin, Nelson of 
Maine, Oliver of New York, Patterson, Peavey, Peery, Perkins, Terl- 
man, Prall, Reece, Rouse, Sears of Florida, Shallenberger, Sinclair, 
Smith, Smithwick, Stalker, Steagall, Stevenson, Sullivan, Sumners of 
Texas, Swartz, Sweet, Swoope, Tincher, Underhill, Vare, Vestal, Wal- 
ters, Weaver, Welsh, and Williams of Texas. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Cullen (for) with Mr. Vare (against). 

Mr. Appleby (for) with Mr. Veavey (against). 
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Mr. Graham (for) with Mr. Moore of Ohio (against). 

Mr. Bankhead (for) with Mr. Golder (against). 

Mr. Corning (for) with Mr. Shallenberger (against). 

Mr. Gardner of Indiana (for) with Mr. Eiliott (against). 

Mr. Denison (for) with Mr. Eaton (against). 

Mr. Oliver of New York (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 

Mr. Gallivan (for) with Mr. Sinclair (against). 

Mr. Sweet (for) with Mr. Leatherwood (against). 

Mr. Buchanan (for) with Mr. McKeown (against). 

Mr. McKeown. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
BucnANAN, vote? 

The Sreaker. No, 

Mr. McKeown. I withdraw my vote of “ nay’ 


, 


and vote “ present.” 


Mr. Curry. Mr. Speaker, I announce the unavoidable absence of | 
| of Nebraska, McMillan, McReynolds, McSwain, McSweeney, Madde: 
| Magee of New York, Magrady, Major, Manlove, Mansfield, Mapes, 


my colleagues, Mr. FLAneRTY, Mr. FrepERICKS, Mr. Frek, and Mr, 


Linevercer. If they were present, they would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Dovenass. Mr. Speaker, on account of the illness of my 
colleague, Mr. GALtLivan, wko Is unable to be present, I wish to 
announce that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, am I recorded? 

The Speaker. The gentleman Its not. Was the gentleman present? 

Mr. Jomnson of South Dakota. I am not sure whether I was or 
not: but if I had been, I would have voted “ nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Dempsey, a motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


Second DericleNCY APPROPRIATION BILL, Fiscal YEAR 1926 
(Tydings amendment—wet and dry vote) 


The purpose of this amendment was to eliminate all appro- 
priations in the second deficiency appropriation bill to the 
Internal Revenue Service for expenses to enforce the national 
prohibition act. The House rejected the proposal that the 
bill be sent back to committee with instructions that the sup- 


plemental appropriation of $2,686,760 for the Prohibition Unit | 
be stricken out. On this question the wet vote was yea and | 


the dry vote was nay. This was the only record vote on the 
wet and dry question at the first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress. 

{From the CONGRESSIONAL Record June 29, 1926] 


The Speaker. The question is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, read a third time, and was 
read the third time, 

Mr. Typinas. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill (H. R. 
13040) to the Committee on Appropriations with instructions to amend 
the bill in the manner indicated in the amendment and to report the 
same forthwith. 

The Speaker. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. T'ypInGs, I am. 

Mr. Mappen. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The Speaker, The Clerk will report the motion to recommit, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Mr, TypINGS moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with instructions to that committee to report the same 
back forthwith with the following amendment: 

*“* Page 59, line 7, strike out allof line 7 and all the paragraph fol- 
lowing down to and including the period on line 23.’” 

The Spraker, The question ts on the motion to recommit offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TypIncs]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. Typ- 
INGS) there were—-ayes 7, noes 68. 

Mr. Typrnas. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because it does not 
disclose a quorum present, and I ask that the roll be called. 

The Speaker. Evidently there is not a quorum present. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors; the Sergeant at Arms will bring in the 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 83, nays 246, an- 
swered “present” 1, not voting 150, as follows: 

[Roll No. 126] 


Yeas, 88: Auf der Heide, Bacharach, Black of New York, Boylan, 
Carew, Cullen, Dickstein, Esterly, Gallivan, Gambrill, Gorman, Griffin, 
Hill of Maryland, Irwin, Kindred, LaGuardia, Lampert, Lindsay, 
Linthicum, MacGregor, Mead, Mooney, Norton, Quayle, Schafer, 
Schneider, Seger, Sosnowski, Stephens, Tinkham, Tydings, Voigt, and 
Weller. 

Nays, 246: Abernethy, Ackerman, Adkins, Allen, Almon, Andresen, 
Andrew, Anthony, Arentz, Arnold, Aswell, Ayres, Bachmann, Bacon, 
Bailey, Barbour, Barkley, Begg, Bell, Black of Texas, Bland, Bowman, 
Box, Brand of Georgla, Brand of Ohio, Briggs, Brigham, Browning, 
Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, Burton, Busby, Byrns, Campbell, Cannon, 
Carpenter, Carss, Chaimers, Chapman, Christopherson, Clague, Cole, 
Collier, Collins, Colton, Connaliy of Texas, Crosser, Crowther, Crum- 
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packer, Curry, Darrow, Davey, Davis, Dempsey, Denison, Dickinson of 
Iowa, Dickinson of Missouri, Dominick, Doughton, Dowell, Drew, 
Driver, Eaton, Edwards, Elliott, Ellis, Eslick, Evans, Fairchild, Faust. 
Fenn, Fish, Fletcher Fort, Foss, Frear, French, Fulmer, Furlow. 
Garber, Gardner of Indiana, Garrett of Tennessee, Gasque, Gibson, 
Gilbert, Glynn, Golder, Goldsborough, Goodwin, Graham, Green of 
Florida, Green of Iowa, Griest, Hadley, Hale, Hall of Indiana, Hall of 
North Dakota, Hammer, Hardy, Hare, Hastings, Haugen, Hawes, 
Hiawley, Hayden, Hersey, Hickey, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Washine- 
ton, Hoch, Hogg, Holaday, Hooper, Houston, Howard, Huddleston, 
Hudson, Hull of Tennessee, James, Jenkins, Johnson of Indiana, Jolip- 
son of Texas, Kearns, Kelly, Kerr, Kincheloe, King, Kopp, Kurtz, 
Lankford, Lazaro, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Little, Lowrey, Lozier, Lyon, 
McClintic, MecDuffle,. McFadden, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin 


Martin of Massachusetts, Menges, Michener, Miller, Milligan, Montague, 
Montgomery, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Ohio, Morehead, Morgan, 
Nelson of Missouri, O'Connor of Louisiana, Oldfield, Oliver of Ala- 
bama, Parker, Parks, Peery, Porter, Pratt, Quin, Ragon, Ramseyer, 
Rankin, Rathbone, Reed of Arkansas, Reed of New York, Robinson of 
Iowa, Rogers, Romjue, Rowbottom, Rubey, Sanders of New York, 
Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Scott, Sears of Florida, Sears of Nebraska, 
Simmons, Sinnott, Smith, Snell, Speaks, Spearing, Stedman, Strong of 
Kansas, Strong of Pennsylvania, Strother, Summers of Washington, 
Sumners of Texas, Swank, Taber, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of New 
Jersey, Taylor of Tennessee, Taylor of West Virginia, Thatcher, 
Thomas, Thompson, Thurston, Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Tolley, 
Tucker, Underwood, Updike, Vaile, Vestal, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson 


| of Kentucky, Wainwright, Warren, Wason, Watres, Watson, Weaver, 








(against). 


Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of Maine, Whittington, Williams of 
Illinois, Wilson of Louisiana, Wilson of Mississippi, Wingo, Winter, 
Wolverton, Wood, Woodrum, Wright, Wyant, and Yates. 

Answered “ present,”’ 1: Murphy. 

Not voting, 150: Aldrich, Allgood, Appleby, Bankhead, Beck, Beedy, 
Beers, Berger, Bixler, Blanton, Bloom, Boies, Bowles, Bowling, Britten, 
Browne, Brumm, Buchanan, Butler, Canfield, Carter of California, 


| Carter of Oklahoma, Celler, Chindblom, Cleary, Connery, Connolly of 


Pennsylvania, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of Wisconsin, Corning, Cox, 
Coyle, Cramton, Crisp, Davenport, Deal, Douglass, Doyle, Drane, Dyer, 
Fisher, Roy G. Fitzgerald, W. T. Fitzgerald, Fredericks, Free, Free- 
man, Frothingham, Funk, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Texas, Gifford, 
Greenwood, Harrison, Hudspeth, Morton D. Hull, William E. Hull, 
Jacobstein, Jeffers, Johnson of Illinois, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson 
of South Dakota, Johnson of Washington, Jones, Kahn, Keller, Kemp, 
Kendall, Ketcham, Kiefner, Kiess, Kirk, Knutson, Kunz, Kvale, Lan- 
ham, Larsen, Lea of California, Lee of Georgia, Lehlbach, Letts, 
Lineberger, Luce, McKeown, McLeod, Magee of Pennsylvania, Martin 
of Louisiana, Merritt, Michaelson, Mills, Moore of Virginia, Morin, 
Morrow, Nelson of Maine, Nelson of Wisconsin, Newton of Minnesota, 
Newton of Missouri, O'Connell of’ New York, O'Connell of Rhode 
Island, O’Connor of New York, Oliver of New York, Patterson, Peavey, 
Perkins, Perlman, Phillips, Pou, Prall, Purnell, Rainey, Ransley, Ray- 
burn, Reece, Reid of Illinois, Robsion of Kentucky, Rouse, Rutherford, 
Sabath, Shallenberger, Shreve, Sinclair, Smithwick, Somers of New 
York, Sproul of Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, Stalker, Steagall, Steven- 
son, Stobbs, Sullivan, Swartz, Sweet, Swing, Swoope, Temple, Tillman, 
Treadway, Underhill, Upshaw, Vare, Vincent of Michigan, Walters, 
Wefald, Welsh, Whitehead, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Woodruff, 
Woodyard, Wurzbach, and Zihlman. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The following pairs were announced: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Dyer (for) with Mr. Canfield (against). 

Mr. Sullivan (for) with Mr. Cramton (against). 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Tillman (against). 

Mr. O'Connell’ of New York (for) with Mr. W. T. Fitzgerald 
(against). 

Mr. Mills (for) with Mr. McKeown (against). 

Mr. O'Connor of New York (for) with Mr. Murphy (against), 

Mr. Connery (for) with Mr. Stalker (against). 

Mr, Celler (for) with Mr. Shreve (against). 

Mr. Doyle (for) with Mr. Perkins (against). 

Mr. Cleary (for) with Mr. Rutherford (against). 

Mr. Sabath (for) with Mr. Larsen (against). 

Mr. Corning (for) with Mr. Butler (against). 

Mr. Kunz (for) with Mr. Patterson (against). 

Mr. Morin (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against). 

Mr. Oliver of New York (for) with Mr. Reld of Illinols (against). 

Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Crisp (against). 

Mr. Bloom (for) with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin (against). 

Mr. Perlman (for) with Mr. Upshaw (against). 

Mr.. Douglass (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 

Mr. Ransley (for) with Mr. Blanton (against). 

Mr. Newton of Missouri (for) with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma 
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Mr. Prall (for) with Mr. Brown (against). 

Mr. Somers of New York (for) with Mr. Wefald (against). 

Mr. Murpuy. Mr. Speaker, I voted no, but I have a general pair 
with Mr. O'Connor of New York. I therefore withdraw my vote and 
answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The Spraker. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed, 

On motion of Mr. MADDEN, a motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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A Bint TO AID IN THE PROSECUTION OF THE TEAPoT DOME OIL SCANDAL 


who had fled the country to avoid testifying in the Fall and 
Sinclair cases, to testify. The bill provides for the confiscation 
of the property of these witnesses not to exceed $100,000. for 
contempt of court if they fail to return and testify. The bill 
was urged by Roberts and Pomerene, special Government coun- 
sel in these cases. The bill passed the House by the following 
record vote. 
{From the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of July 3, 1926] 

The Speaker. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken, 

Mr. HuppLeston. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 145, noes 33. 

Mr. HuppLeston. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote upon the ground 
that there is not a quorum present. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Alabama makes the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.}] One hundred and ninety Members are present, not & quo- 
rum. The Clerk will call the roll. The question is on suspending the 
rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 216, nays 42, and 
not voting 172, as follows: 


[Roll No. 135] 


Yeas, 216: Abernethy, Adkins, Andresen, Aswell, Auf der Heide, 
Bacharach, Bacon, Bailey, Barbour, Barkley, Beers, Bell, Bixler, Black 
of New York, Black of Texas, Bowles, Bowling, Bowman, Box, Boylan, 
Brand of Ohio, Briggs, Brigham, Browning, Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burt- 
ness, Busby, Byrns, Campbell, Cannon, Carew, Carpenter, Carss, Celler, 
Christopherson, Clague, Cole, Collier, Collins, Connery, Coyle, Crosser, 
Crumpacker, Cullen, Darrow, Davenport, Davey, Davis, Dickinson of 
lowa, Dickstein, Dominick, Doughton, Dowell, Dyer, Edwards, Eslick, 
Fairchild, Faust, Fisher, Fletcher, Frear, Furlow, Gambrill, Gardner of 
Indiana, Garrett of Tennessee, Gasque, Gibson, Goldsborough, Goodwin, 
Graham, Green of Florida, Griest, Griffin, Hale, Hall of Indiana, Ham- 
mer, Hardy, Hare, Hastings, Haugen, Hawley, Hayden, Hill of Alabama, 
Hill of Maryland, Hill of Washington, Hoch, Hooper, Houston, Howard, 
Hull of Tenessee, Irwin, Jacobstein, James, Johnson of Illinois, John- 
son of Texas, Johnson of Washington, Kincheloe, Kindred, Kurtz, 
LaGuardia, Lampert, Lankford, Lazaro, Leavitt, Lehlbach, Lindsay, 
Linthicum, Little, Lowrey, Lozier, Lyon, McDuffie, McFadden, Mce- 
Laughlin of Nebraska, McMillan, McReynolds, McSwain, Magee of New 
York, Magrady, Major, Mapes, Martin of Louisiana, Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, Mead, Menges, Michener, Miller, Milligan, Mills, Montgomery, 
Mooney, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Virginia, Morehead, Morin, 
Murphy, Nelson of Missouri, Newton of Minnesota, Norton, O’Connell 
of New York, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Louisiana, Old- 
field, Parker, Parks, Peery, Perlman, Porter, Pou, Prall, Purnell, 
Quayle, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Ramseyer Rankin, Rathbone, Reed of 
Arkansas, Reed of New York, Reid of Illinois, Robinson of Iowa, 
Rogers, Romjue, Rowbottom, Rubey, Sanders of New York, Sanders of 
Texas, Sandlin, Schafer, Schneider, Scott, Shallenberger, Simmons, 
Smithwick, Snell, Somers of New York, Speaks, Spearing, Stedman, 
Strong of Pennsylvania, Strother, Summers of Washington, Summers 
of Texas, Swank, Swartz, Swing, Swoope, Taber, Taylor of Colorado, 
Taylor of West Virginia, Temple, Thatcher, Thomas, Thurston, Tilson, 
Tolley, Treadway, Tydings, Underwood, Vincent of Michigan, Vinson 
of Kentucky, Wainwright, Warren, Wason, Watres, Watson, Weaver, 
Weller, Wheeler, Williams of Illinois, Wilson of Louisiana, Wilson of 
Mississippi, Woodruff, and Woodrum. 

Nays, 42: Ackerman, Bland, Burton, Chalmers, Chapman, Chind- 
blom, Crowther, Curry, Dension, Fenn, Roy G. Fitzgerald, Fort, Free, 
Gifford, Gilbert, Gorman, Green of Iowa, Hadley, Hersey, Hickey, Hud- 
dieston, Johnson of South Dakota, Kearns, King, Leatherwood, 
McLaughlin of Michigan, MacGregor, Montague, Morgan, Perkins, Seger, 
Stephens, Thompson, Tinkham, Underhill, Updike, Vaile, Vestal, Wingo, 
Winter, Wood, and ZihIman. 

Not voting, 172: Aldrich, Allen, Allgood, Almon, Andrew, Anthony, 
Appleby, Arentz, Arnold, Ayres, Bachmann, Bankhead, Beck, Beedy, 
Begg, Berger, Blanton, Bloom, Boies, Brand of Georgia, Britten, Browne, 
Brumm, Buchanan, Butler, Canfield, Carter of California, Carter of 
Oklahoma, Cleary, Colton, Connally of Texas, Connolly of Pennsylvania, 
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Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of Wisconsin, Corning, Cox, Cramton, Crisp, 


| Deal, Dempsey, Dickinson of Missouri, Douglass, Doyle, Drane, Drewry, 


Driver, Eaton, Elliott, Ellis, Esterly, Evans, Fish, W. T. Fitzgerald, 
Foss, Fredericks, Freeman, French, Frothingham, Falmer, Funk, Galli- 
van, Garber, Garner of Texas, Garrett of Texas, Glynn, Golder, Green- 
wood, Hall of North Dakota, Harrison, Hawes, Hogg, Holaday, Hudson, 
Hudspeth, Morton D. Hull, William E. Hull, Jeffers, Jenkins, John- 
son of Indiana, Johnson of Kentucky, Jones, Kahn, Keller, Kelly, Kemp, 
Kendall, Kerr, Ketcham, Kiefner, Kiess, Kirk, Knutson, Kopp, Kunz, 
Kvale, Lanham, Larsen, Lea of California, Lee of Georgia, Letts, Line- 
Luce, MecClintic, McKeown, McLeod, McSweeney, Madden, 
Magee of Pennsylvania, Manlove, Mansfield, Merritt, Michaelson, Moore 


berger, 


. i A as | of Ohio, Morrow, Nelson of Maine, Nelson of Wisconsin, Newton of 
This is a bill to, force two witnesses (Blackmer and O'Neil), | 


Missourl, O’Connor of New York, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of New 
York, Patterson, Peavey, Phillips, Pratt, Ransley, Rayburn, Reece, Rob- 
sion of Kentucky, Rouse, Rutherford, Sabath, Sears of Florida, Sears 
of Nebraska, Shreve, Sinclair, Sinnott, Smith Sosnowski, Sproul of 
Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, Stalker, Steagall, Stevenson, Stobbs, Strong 
of Kansas, Sullivan, Sweet, Taylor of New Jersey, Taylor of Tennes- 
see, Tillman, Timberlake, Tincher, Tucker, Upshaw, Vare, Vinson of 
Georgia, Voigt, Walters, Wefald, Welsh, White of Kansas, White of 
Maine, Whitehead, Whittington, Williams of Texas, Williamson, Wolver 
ton, Woodyard, Wright, Wurzbach, Wyant, and Yates. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 

Mr. ConNerRY. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, Mr. GALLIVAN and Mr. 
DouG.Lass, are unable to be present. They asked me to say that if they 
were here they would vote yea. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


THE REPUBLICAN RECORD 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, before attempting a survey of the 
work of the present session of Congress, I wish first to express 
to my fellow Republicans a word of sincere appreciation for 
their loyal help and the readiness of each to carry his part of 
the burden in the performance of the arduous, exacting duties 
of our service here. For this I am much indebted to you all. 
To my Democratie colleagues, also, I am indebted for universal 
courtesy and personal friendliness which have helped make 
smooth the rough places, and aided materially in carrying on 
the work of the House without obstruction or friction. To my 
friend the distinguished minority leader [Mr. Garrett of 
Tennessee} I am particularly indebted for his constant co- 
operation and assistance in all things, save only strictly party 
matters. Early in the session, abo.t the time the revenue bill 
was finished, something was said in the papers about politics 
having been adjourned during the consideration of the tax bill, 
with the intimation that thereafter politics would be resumed 
to hold full sway during the remainder of the session. The 
truth is that politics can never be adjourned even if we would. 
During the consideration of the tax bill, and at all other times, 
the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee has played the 
best kind of party politics. No one knows better than he that 
the American people do not take kindly to the kind of politics 
that would oppose meritorious measures simply because another 
party favors them. In following his own best judgment and 
supporting or opposing measures solely upon their merits as 
he sees them, my friend from Tennessee has made a record 
for his party far more difficult for Republicans to attack than 
if he had simply stood in opposition. 

What I say as to the record of performance for the session, 
of course, applies more particularly to the Republican majority 
in the House, for as we are responsible and must bear the blame 
for that with which fault may be found, by the same token we 
are justified in claiming the principal credit for that which 
is good. However, in taking credit for any specific measure I 
wish it understood that the “ we” includes all those who sup- 
ported it. 

The first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, now about to 
close, has made a record which compares favorably with any 
session in eur national history. For seven months we have 
struggled with many important problems, some of which have 
been solved and some of which remain to be solved in the 
future. Where we have failed it has been due to no lack of 
sincere effort upon the part of the committees and Members 
of the House. 

Courage has been an outstanding attribute of this House. In 
large measure Members have refused to be swayed by the 
propaganda of organized, militant minorities, and for the 
most part have disregarded the politically expedient for what 
they have believed to be economically right. A considerable 
number of proposals that appealed strongly to the sympathies 
have not been enacted into law because their enactment would 
necessitate the restoration of oppressive tax burdens that have 
just been removed by. the new revenue law. In adhering thus 
closely to the income limit we had set for ourselves I believe 
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this body has shown the highest type of political courage. It 
is easy to be liberal with public money and difficult as well as 
uncomfortable not to be so. That we have followed the more 
difficult and less popular course and have refrained in most 
instances from action having even the appearance of buying 
votes with public revenues is in my opinion a fact worthy of 
public commendation. 

In summing up the accomplishments of this session it {is 
quite as important to refer to what has not been done as to 
what has been done. I have referred to the fact that we have 
not authorized expenditures substantially greater than the 
estimated income. We have not embarked the Government 
upon niany new activities foreign to the constitutional purposes 
of the Federal Government. In short, we have not forgotten 
the whole people In our eagerness to be liberal to particular 
groups and we have not allowed ourselves to be stampeded 
into legislation which has seemed to us unwise by the pressure 
of propaganda or by threat of political punishment. 

I submit first a brief digest of the more important legislative 
activities of this session; 

TAXES 

Reform of the Federal tax laws, with the reduction of the 
annual tax burden by more than’ $350,000,000, the relief of 
many thousands with incomes less than $3,500 annually from 
the direct taxes they have been paying since the war and the 
removal of a portion of the indirect burden upon all classes, 

FOREIGN DEBTS 

Funding of debts due the United States from Italy, Rumania, 
Belgium, Esthonia, Latvia, and Czechoslovakia, which, with 
other settlements previously approved, assures, so far as hu- 
man wisdom and foresight can assure it, the repayment to the 
United States of approximately $7,000,000,000. The settlement 
with France, providing for the repayment of an additional 
$4,000,000,000 and with the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes for $62,000,000 passed the House, but owing to 
present conditions in France action in the Senate on the French 
debt has been deferred, and with it the Serbian settlement. 
When these are finally approved they will swell the total to 
$11,000,000,000, which is more than half the present national 
debt. 

LABOR DISPUTES 

Enactment of a law establishing a new method for settling 
lubor disputes on railroads, which has the approval both of the 
employers and the employees, 

RADIO CONTROL 

Passage by the House of a bill establishing a comprehensive 
system of Federal control for radio communications to protect 
the millions of radio listeners who are interested in reducing 
to a minimum interference with broadcasting. As we adjourn 
this bill is in conference between the two Houses. 

BANKRUPTCY REFORM 

Revision of the national bankruptcy law to meet modern busi- 
ness conditions and to prevent frauds which have menaced the 
stability of commercial credit. 

AGRICULTURAL AID 

Establishment of a bureau in the Department of Agriculture 
to assist farmers in cooperative marketing, and passage by the 
Hiouse of an amendment to the agricultural credits act to 
permit loans by intermediate credit banks on growing crops, the 
latter bill not having been acted on by the Senate as we adjourn. 

CODIFICATION OF LAWS 

The codification of the laws of the United States is the final 
accomplishment of a monumental work that has been pending 
for 80 years and will be hailed as a most valuable contribution 
to public convenience and usefulness. 

WATER-RIGHT CHARGES 

Readjustment of water-right charges on reclamation projects, 
giving much needed aid to farmers who are making a gallant 
fight to reclaim the arid lands of the West. 

NATIONAL BANKS 

Reform of the national banking law, placing national banks 
more nearly on a parity with State banks—passed by House 
and Senate but still in conference. 

AVIATION 

Expansion and improvement of aviation facilities fn the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps and better provision for Fed- 
eral control and encouragement of commercial air navigation, 
including a five-year building program which at the end of that 
period will give the Army 1,800 and the Navy 1,000 airplanes. 

PENSIONS 

Increase of pensions for Spanish War veterans and their 

widows in order to put them on substantid] parity with veter- 
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ans of other wars at an additional cost of approximately 
$18,500,000 annually, and the passage of a bill for the increase 
of pensions of Civil War veterans and the war wives and 
widows of veterans, 

CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT 

Revision of the civil service retirement law, so that Govern- 
meut employecs, without substantially changing the annual 
Government contribution of $17,000,000 for that purpose, may 
better provide for their old age. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Enactment of a great number of new laws beneficiai to 
residents of the National Capital, legislation relating to the 
District of Columbia receiving more attention than at any 
session in a score of years. 

PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS 

Establishment of a “ mothers’ pension” system in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia so that dependent children may, when pos- 
sible, have the benefit of home care instead of being sent 
to public institutions. 

DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 

An effective and reasonable provision for the deportation of 
aliens who violate the laws of this country was passed by the 
House and is still pending in the Senate at adjournment. 

WORLD WAR VETERANS 

Amendment of the soldiers’ compensation act, extending its 
benefits to certain veterans and dependents of veterans who 
had been discriminated against in the original act. Exten- 
sion of the World War veterans’ act, giving additional benefits 
to the veterans of the World War at an increased annual ex- 
pense of $15,000,000 and swelling the total expended for veter- 
ans to nearly $700,000,000 annually, almost as much as the 
entire cost of government prior to the war. 

BUILDING PROGRAM 

Adoption of a building program which gives authority to the 
executive branch of the Government to select sites and, on ap- 
propriation by Congress, erect Federal buildings throughout the 
country adequate for public needs, thus ending the old “ pork- 
barrel” system of appropriating for public buildings. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

Support of the administration’s economy policy by keeping 
appropriations several million dollars below the Budget esti- 
mates, making it possible not only to reduce taxes by more than 
$350,000,000, but to permit the Treasury Department to apply 
approximately $875,000,000 on the national debt. In the six 
years since 1920, taxes have been reduced from $5,700,000,000 
annually to approximately $3,200,000,000 annually, a reduction 
of nearly 50 per cent, and the national debt has been reduced 
from $24,300,000,000 to $19,600,000,000 (June 30, 1926), a grati- 
fying record of substantial accomplishment of which everyone 
may be justly proud. 

AGRICULTURAL OVERPRODUCTION 

As we adjourn, the problem of agricultural overproduction is 
still unsolved, but we can at least congratulate ourselves that 
the problem was attacked with earnestness and patriotism. 
Those who advocated the plan that was finally rejected pre- 
sented the cause of agriculture vigorously and well, and are en- 
titled to credit for an honest and sincere effort to solve a great 
economic problem, which effort failed only because in the de- 
liberate judgment of a majority of both Houses, equally earnest, 
honest, and patriotic, the solution proposed was not a real 
solution, but a doubtful expedient that in the long run would 
harm rather than help agriculture. 

During the past six years Republican Congresses have enacted 
too many laws in the interest of agriculture to be now charged 
with an unfriendly attitude toward this industry, During this 
period agricultural products have been given the benefits of 4 
protective tariff. Government credits of nearly $2,000,000,000 
were made available for loans to farmers’ organizations. 
Cooperative marketing in interstate commerce has been en- 
couraged, a new bureau in the Department of Agriculture has 
been established to aid farmers in cooperative marketing, and a 
number of less conspicuous but important laws have been en- 
acted. 

IMPORTANT FARM LEGISLATION 

The outstanding farm legislation enacted by Republican 
Congresses since 1921 has been: 

Farmers’ emergency tariff. 

Amendment to the act creating the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, enabling it to make loans for agricultural and livestock 
purposes and providing it with a billion dollars credit for use 
as a revolving fund. 

Amendment of Federal reserve act giving agricultural inter- 
ests representation on that board. 
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Amendment of Federal farm loan act to facilitate the sale 
of Federal farm-loan bonds and increasing the available funds 
for loans. 


Agricultural credits act, sometimes known as the intermediate | the sum of $2,950,000,000. 


credit act. 

Amendment of the United States warehousing act to supple- 
ment the agricultural credits act. 

Cooperative marketing act, authorizing and legalizing coop- 
erative marketing of agricultural products in interstate com- 
merce, followed by the enactment in this session of a law creat- 
ing a bureau in the Agriculture Department to aid in the estab- 
lishment of cooperative associations and in their operation. 

Packers and stockyards act. 

Grain futures act, to prevent gambling in grain futures. 

Three seed loan acts to relieve emergencies in the drought- 
stricken districts of the Northwest and Southwest. 

A series of acts deferring payments due from agricultural 
producers on irrigation and reclamation projects, those who 
purchased Indian lands, and those using Government lands for 
grazing purposes; the most important, a complete readjustment 
of water-right charges on irrigation projects, being passed at 
this session. 

The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, which made permanent 
most of the provisions of the emergency tariff act and gave 
agricultural products the benefit of protective duties. 

Under the variorfs laws enacted for the benefit of agriculture 
loans have been made by the Government to aid producers in 
marketing their products since 1921 to the extent of nearly a 
billion and a half dollars, 

Although Congress has failed to approve proposals for the 
relief of agriculture which an earnest minority advocated, 
still a step in the direction of at least partial relief was made 
by the passage of additional legislation to encourage coopera- 
tive marketing. The President in his message at the opening of 
Congress suggested the propriety of establishing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a bureau to assist in the organization of 
cooperative associations and the interest of the membership of 
this House in the agricultural problem was evidenced by the 
passage of such a bill within a few weeks after Congress met. 

Another important measure passed by the House during the 
present session of Congress, which has received very little pub- 
licity, although of vital interest to agriculture, is that amending 
the agriculture Credits act in order to permit intermediate 
eredit banks to make loans on growing crops. Heretofore these 
banks have been restricted to loans upon crops which have been 
harvested and stored for market. This amendment when 
finally enacted into law will be an important factor in ,the 
financing of agriculture in the future. 

CONDITIONS IN 1921 


In the famous speech of Daniel Webster in reply to Hayne 
he used the figure of a storm-tossed mariner taking the first 
opportunity of a reappearing sun to ascertain the position of 
the ship and to learn how far it had drifted from its true 
course. .After the tempest of the World War and the absence 
of Republican control from the helm of government for a period 
of eight years, in order to form a proper background for con- 
sidering the accomplishments of the party since its return to 
power, it is well to make a brief survey of conditions as they 
existed in 1921, when the Republican Party regained control 
of the Government. In fact, in order to see what progress has 
been made it is necessary to make as clear as possible the situ- 
ation at the time the task was begun. 

Our international affairs in 1921 were in a deplorable con- 
dition. Although hostilities had been terminated for more than 
two years, we were still technically at war with the Central 
Powers of Europe. Our relations with many other countries 
were strained. The principal nations-of the world were en- 
gaged in a mad competition for the upbuilding of navies and 
naval armaments for the next world conflict, which was freely 
predicted. 

Our national interest-bearing indebtedness had grown from 
less than $1,000,000,000 to the staggering sum of nearly $25,000,- 
000,000, a considerable portion of which was shown to have 
been due to recklessness and extravagance in the conduct of 
the war. The annual interest charge had grown from less 
than $23,000,000 to more than $1,000,000,000. Eleven billion 
dollars had been loaned to foreign countries and no provision 
made for the funding of that enormous indebtedness. 

A vast merchant fleet had been built for war use, but a great 
many of the ships were worthless and hundreds of them had been 
built after the armistice because there was no cancellation 
clause in the contracts for their construction. The cost of our 
shipping program amounted to over $3,000,000,000. In 1921 
there were assets in ships estimated to be worth less than $500,- 
000,000, with claims against the Government amounting to 
hearly $200,000,000 growing out of our shipbuilding venture. 
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The railroads of the country were thoroughly demoralized 
under their extravagant management and operation by the 


McAdoo administration, which cost the country in taxes alone 


Extra burdens had been placed upon 
the railroads—increased wages alone amounting to $1,765,- 
000,000—and no provision had been made to enable the roads to 
meet those extra burdens. 

We have been hearing much recently of the farmer's hard 
lot. The masterly array of facts and figures presented a few 
days ago by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw ey], as well 
as the strong, convincing speech of the gentleman from lowa 
(Mr. Green] delivered on this floor last Thursday, demonstrate 
conclusively that however hard the present lot of the farmer, it 
was far worse in 1921. The farmers of the country were in fact 
then face to face with financial disaster as a result of the sud- 
den fall in the prices of agricultural products. 

The manufacturing and commercial interests of the country 
were suffering in 1920 and 1921 from an unparalleled depres- 
sion resulting in widespread unemployment, 5,000,000 persons 
being out of work according to the American Federation of 
Labor and the Department of Labor. (See report by Ethelbert 
Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statistics under Wilson ad- 
ministration and still holding that office, in CoNGrRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 16, 1921, page 5037.) This condition was in- 
tensified by the threatened influx of foreign-made cheap goods, 
already in full swing, under the Underwood tariff law then in 
force. 

Such was the heritage the Republican Party received from 
the last Democratic administration, which, having failed to 
prepare the country for war when war was imminent, had 
equally failed to prepare the country for peace after war had 
ceased. 

FIVE YEARS’ ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Adding the accomplishments of the present session to the 
achievements of the Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Congresses 
and a little more than five years of Republican executive con- 
trol, the record of performance to be credited to the party in 
power from 1921 to 1926 may be summarized as follows: 

1. Peace has been established and maintained with all the 
nations of the world. 

2. Our loans to the Allies have been adjusted upon terms 
which are just, both to ourselves and our debtors, assuring so 
far as possible the repayment of approximately $11,000,000,000, 
which represents more than one-half of our present national 
debt. All of these settlements have been approved by Congress 
except that with France and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, which have been passed by the House, but are 
still pending in the Senate. 

8. By the Washington Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments the greatest single step in history was made toward uni- 
versal peace. 

4. A budget system has been established which has already 
resulted in riuch greater efficiency and economy. 

5. Taxes have been reduced from $5,700,000,000 annually to 
approximately $3,200,000,000 annually. 

6. The national debt has been reduced by nearly $5,000,000,000 
and the interest on the national obligation by more than $200,- 
000,000 a year. 

7. Abuses in the immigration service have been corrected and 
the threatened flood of immigration of a character that con- 
stituted a menace to American labor has been restricted. 

8. A nuniber of laws in the interest of agriculture have been 
enacted, including the agricultural credits law, the emergency 
tariff law—which saved the farmers from ruin in 1921—the 
grain futures act, the act regulating meat packers, the act 
authorizing agricultural cooperation in interstate commerce, 
and the act creating a cooperative bureau in the Department 
of Agriculture. ° 

9. The tangled mass of legislation relative to World War 
service men has been reformed and the benefits granted to 
veterans and their dependents have been increased until the 
Government is now expending annually nearly $700,000,000 for 
veterans’ relief, 

10. A general protective tariff measure was enacted in 1922 
which has helped very materially in restoring prosperity to 
the country. While fully protecting the home market it has 
operated so that 63 per cent of all imports come in free and 
the average rates on dutiable articles are lower than in any 


| previous protective tariff law. 


11. Postal rates have been revised so as to put the Post Office 
Department almost on a self-supporting basis, while at the 
same time making substantial increases in the salaries of postal 
employees. 

12. Our Diplomatic and Consular Services have been re- 
organized and greatly improved. 
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THE NEW TAX LAW 
The outstanding accomplishment of the present session was, 
of course, the reduction of taxes in the amount of more than 
$350,000,000 annually. I here insert a summary, prepared 
by Mr. Clayton EF. Moore, clerk of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, showing the changes made by the new tax 
law: 
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Rare CHANGES MAvE BY THE ReEVENUB ACT oF 1926 
INCOMB TAX (INDIVIDUAL) 


Normal tax reduced as follows: 

First $4,000 net taxable Income from 2 to 1% per cent. 

Second $4,000 net taxable income from 4 to 3 per cent. 

Balance net taxable income from 6 to 5 per cent. 

Surtaxes: Beginning with the $26,000 bracket, gradually reduced 
to 20 per cent on incomes in excess of $100,000, against 37 per cent 
under the 1024 act, the highest bracket of which was 40 per cent on 
incomes in excess of $500,000. 

Earned income: The 25 per cent credit for earned income on salaries 
up to $10,000 extended to salaries up to $20,000. 

Exemption: l’ersonal exemption in the case of a single person in- 
creased from $1,000 to $1,500; and in the case of the head of a family 
or married person, from $2,500 to $3,500. 

(The net effect of this change is to free entirely from the payment 
of direct Federal taxes about 2,300,000 persons whose incomes have 
been subject to taxation since the war.) 

INCOME TAX (CORPORATION) 


Rate increased from 12% to 13% per cent, by reason of the repeal of 
the capital-stock tax, which repeal eliminates from the payment of any 
tax about 165,000 corporations which report no net income, 

ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 

Estate tax rates reduced from 40 to 20 per cent in the highest 
bracket, and the 40 per cent rate of the 1924 act reduced to 25 per cent 
retroactively to June 2, 1924, 

Exemption of $50,000 increased to $100,000 for estate of decedents 
dying after the enactment of the act. 

Credit for estate or inheritance taxes paid to any State increased 
from 25 to 80 per cent. 

Gift tax repealed and the 40 per cent rates of the 1924 act reduced 
to 25 per cent retroactively to June 2, 1924, 

CIGARS AND TOBACCO 


Rates on cigars reduced as follows: 
Weighing not more than 3 pounds per 1,000 from____-_ $1. 50 to $0. 75 
Weighing more than 3 pounds per 1,000, if manufac- 

tured or imported to retail at— 

Not more than 5 cents each from__._...-..-..... 4. 
More than 5 cents and not more than S8centsfrom_. 6. 
More than 8 cents and not more than l5 cents from. 9. 
More than 15 cents and not more than 20 cents from. 12. 00 to 1 

More thank 30 C9068 100..concescseoneeiteeene 15. 00 to 13, 


ADMISSIONS 


Tax of: One cent tax on each 10 cents or fraction thereof of price 
charged, repealed on admissions of 75 cents or less. 


EXCISD TAXES 


0 
00 
00 
50 
50 
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Automobile trucks and chassis, etc., 3 per cent, repealed. 

Other automobiles (pleasure cars, etc.) reduced from 5 to 8 per cent. 

Tires, parts, and accessories, etc., 24% per cent, repealed. 

Cameras and lenses, 10 per cent, repealed. 

Photographic films and plates, 5 per cent, repealed. 

Firearms (except pistols and revolvers) and shells and cartridges, 
10 per cent, repealed. 

Smokers’ articles, 10 per cent, repealed. 

Coin-operated machiner and devices, 5 per cent, repealed. 

Mah-jongg sets, 10 per cent, repealed. 

Works of art, 5 per cent, repealed. 

Jewelry, 5 per cent, repealed, 

SPECIAL TAXES (PAID ANNUALLY) 


Capital stock ($1 per $1,000 of value in excess of $5,000), repealed. 

Brokers ($50; plus $100 to $250, according to value of seat, if 
member of an exchange), repealed. 

Pawnbrokers ($100), repealed, 

Ship brokers ($50), repealed, 

Customhouse brokers ($50), repealed. 

Proprietors of bowling alleys and billiard rooms ($10 for each alley 
or table), repealed. 

Proprietors of shooting galleries ($10), repealed. 

Proprietors of riding academies ($100), repealed. 

Persons operating or renting automobiles for hire (seating less than 
7 persons, $10; more than 7 persons, $20), repealed. 

Special tobacco manufacturers’ tax (ranging from $4 to $24 plus, 
according to sales, annually), repealed. 

ANNUAL TAX ON USE OF BOATS 


If made in the United States of America, $1, $2, and $4 per foot, 
according to length, repealed, 
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If foreign built, rates increased to $2, $4, and $8 per foot, respec 

tively. 
STAMP TAXES 

Conveyances (50 cents per $500 in excess of $100), repealed. 

Customhouse entries (25 cents, 50 cents, or $1, according to value), 
repealed. 

Entry for withdrawal from customs bonded warehouse, 60 cents, 
repealed. 

Proxy for voting, 10 cents, repealed. 

Power of attorney, 25 cents, repealed. 

DISTILLED SPIRITS AND CEREAL BEVERAGES 


Distilled spirits (alcohol), tax of $2.20 per proof gallon, imposed 
by the revenue act of 1918, reduced to $1.65 on January 1, 1927; 
$1.10 on January 1, 1928. 

Cereal beverages: Tax of one-tenth of 1 cent per gallon imposed 
thereon. 

FUNDING OF FOREIGN DEBT 


Next in importance to the reform of the revenue laws are the 
several bills for the funding of debts due the United States 
from foreign countries. Bills have been passed by the House 
approving the Debt Funding Commission's recommendations for 
adjustment of debts due us from Italy, Rumania, Belgium, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Czechoslovakia, the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, and with France, all qf which except the 
French and Serbian have also been passed by the Senate and 
signed by the President. The negotiation of these settlements, 
one of the most difficult, if not the most difficult problem left 
us by the Great War, has been one of the outstanding events 
of the Coolidge administration, 

The agreements provide for repayment to the United States 
of the many millions loaned to foreign countries during the 
World War with a small rate of interest. In negotiating the 
settlements our country has not played the part of Shylock, 
but has recognized the financial difficulties of our foreign friends 
by agreeing to such liberal terms that some of our Democratic 
brethren have very strenuously objected. The settlements with 
Italy and France in particular have been the objects of severe 
Democratic criticism, but I believe the country will approve the 
measure of liberality which has been shown by the Debt Fund- 
ing Commission, by the President, and by Congress to the great 
French and Italian peoples, who have been traditional friends 
of the United States and were our allies in the Great War. 

We have been liberal in these settlements because it was right 
that we should be liberal to our late allies and because it was 
necessary that we be liberal, in view of the fact that the coun- 
tries affected are financially unable to pay more than the set- 
tlements call for. Settlements on terms more favorable to us 
than those finally agreed upon probably could not have been 
negotiated at all, and yet it is of the highest importance to the 
United States and to our debtors that a prompt settlement of 
this problem be made in order to stabilize international rela- 
tions, reestablish normal world trade, and help to maintain 
world peace. 

It is hoped that the debt settlement with France will be com- 
pleted when Congress convenes in December, and that our set- 
tlements with that country and with Italy, the two most im- 
portant considered at this session of Congress, will further 
cement the friendship existing between the Italian, the French, 
and the American people. 


TERMS OF DEBT SETTLEMENT 
Following is a list of the foreign debt settlements so far 


made, all of which call for payment over a period of 62 years 
and at the interest rates indicated: 


Approved at ne session : 


Great Britain, 3 per cent interest 1922 to 1932, 

3% BEE NS SE ninne cand nme enem $4, 604, 128, 085. 74 
Finland, 8 per cent interest 1922 to 1932, 

3% per cent thereafter_.....___.. __.._.. 9, 009, 315. 27 
Hungary, 3 per cent interest 1923 to 1933, 

314 Der GORt tROTNR ine nneendereeene 1, 939, 753. 04 
Poland, 8 per cent Interest 1922 to 1932, 

8% per cent thereafter_....._........--. 178, 565, 025. 99 
Lithuania, 3 per cent interest 1924 to 19384, 

3% ee I  ntensacitramaetmmmensain 6, 031, 546. 97 

Approved at present session : 


Rumania, interest at 3 per cent for first 10 
ears and 3% per cent thereafter. During 
rst 14 years certain specified amounts in- 

creasing from $200,000 to $2,200,000 are to 
be paid, the balance of each annuity at the 
above interest rates to be funded over the 
remaining 48 years. (Face amount of bonds 
to be delivered, $66,560,560.48)_..._______ 

Italy, no interest to 1930 ; one-eighth of 1 per 
cent 1930 to 1940, one-fourth of 1 per cent 
1940 to 1950, one-half of 1 per cent 1950 
to 1960, three-fourths of 1 per cent 1960 to 
1970, 1 g* cent 1970 to 1980, 2 per cent 
SUE See nteewerces mpeg)! bp otniabwnnbente $2, 042, 19, 466. 34 


44, 594, 451. 54 
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Approved at present session—Continued, 

Belgium, prearmistice debt of $171,780,000 
without interest in accordance with agree- 
ment made by President Wilson; balance 
to bear interest for first 10 years in fixed 
sum, semiannual payments increasing from 
$870,000 to $2,625,000 and thereafter at 





3% per cent..............-...- . : $417, TOT, 254. 66 
Estbhonia, interest 3 per cent from 1922 to 1982, 
thereafter at 3% per cent a 153, 831, 441. 88 


Latvia, interest 3 per cent from 1922 to 1982, 

thereafter at 34g_ --~-- leet coh inte hated tamale 6, 779, 562. 76 
Czechoslovak Republic, interest at 3 per cent 

for first 10 years and 3% per cent thereafter. 

During the first 18 years semiannual pay- 

ments of $1,500,000 each are to be made, 

the balance of each annuity at above interest 

rates to be funded over the remaining 44 

years. (Face amount of bonds to be deliv- 

Se, Ae AE Rerietia ca linsinimemtigninte ountectein 115, 000, 000, 00 

Passed House but not passed Senate: 

Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, no 

interest to 1937, one-eighth of 1 per cent 

1937 to 1940; one-half of 1 per cent 1940 

to 1954, 1 per cent 1954 to 1957, 2 per 

cent 1957 to 1960, 3% pen cent thereafter __ 62, 857, 112. 39 
France, no interest until 1980, 1 per cent 

1930 to 1940, 2 per cent 1940 to 1950, 21g 

per cent 1950 to 1958, 3 per cent 1958 to 

1065, 34% per cent thereafter._.._...._. - 4,025, 586, 686. 89 





11, 527, 119, 683. 47 


The settlements with Rumania, Italy, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes were made as of June 15, 1925. 

No settlements have yet been negotiated by the Debt Funding 
Commission with Armenia, which has ceased to exist as a gov- 
ernment; Austria, whose debt was extended for a period of 20 
years from June 1, 1923, pursuant to a special act of Congress ; 
Nicaragua, which is paying off its debt in monthly installments ; 
Russia, the present Government of which is not recognized by 
the United States and which has repudiated its foreign debts ; 
Greece, which has made certain claims for further advances ; 
and Liberia. The debts owed by these countries as of June 30, 
1926, without accrued interest, are as follows: 





DPI FE aden ng ad tia aie ies Decadence $11, 959, 917. 49 
BT is dick aaitceiccabetl aithalinigaitinails cite nindidearstasackgmtbiaeliades 24, 055, 708. 92 
COIS ncactecdtccmdun teenie ctadtnihen tantbaidninns bamcannteaten 15, 000, 000, 00 
OI ta la ka al ca ac ad 26, 000. 00 
DUI scbtbcsrc tht drhee nth tee etic eatin ain ks abahtin tieceiomicoua $2, 882. 99 
ROE anccabcnmaeddceminnacbdtiimmnatiawblicbhadaintihnn 192, 601, 297. 37 

cast tached ts dashtteasireeticich an insti atin = _o-<-— 248, 675, 806. 77 


ITALIAN DEBT 


The following is an extract of the report submitted to the 
House by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], explaining 


the Italtan-debt settlement and recommending its approval by | 


the House: 


Italy’s economic situation is, in substance, as follows: 

The expense of her army has been reduced below the cost of 1913, 
and Italy is the only nation of consequence whose military expendi- 
tures to-day are less than they were before the commencement of the 
World War. 

By the reduction of a number of civil employees, a reduction of 
salaries, and a levy of high taxes, Italy's budget is now balanced, but 
with no appreciable surplus. 

Italy alone of all the nations has levied a 100 per cent excess war- 
profit tax, and the Italian Government has also levied a capital tax 
ranging from 4 per cent to 50 per cent, payable over a period of 20 
years. Under the Italian income tax law, a married man is allowed 
an exemption of only $40. 

If Italy had the same tax exemptions as obtain in the United States 
she would lose 99 per cent of the revenue she now receives from her 


income tax laws. In the entire Kingdom of Italy there are only 20 | 


taxpayers with incomes ranging from sixty thousand to one hundred 
thousands dollars, whereas in the United States there are 25,677 tax- 
payers with incomes from forty thousand to one hundred thousand 
dollars, and 5,694 taxpayers with incomes ranging from one hundred 


thousand to over five millions of dollars. Even with her high taxes | 


and by the practice of the strictest economy, Italy has only recently 
been able to balance her budget. The burden of taxation in Italy, 
taking into account the national wealth and national income, is 
higher than that of any other country, 38 per cent of her net income, 
after deducting a minimum of subsistence. 

italy’s burden in the war was equal to 30 per cent of her total 
national wealth. She lost 652,000 men and 458,000 of her youths 
were disabled. 


Italy received no colonies as a result of the war. She did gain 


some Austrian territory, including the ports of Fiume and Trieste | 


and Brenner Pass. This acquisition of territory added comparatively 
little to the national wealth and productive income of Italy, but meant 
much to her from a sentimental consideration and strategically. 


The standard of living in Italy is lower than that of any other | 


important nation, 
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It is frankly stated by the Itallan commission that in southern 


Iialy the standard of living is far below that of the humblest and 
poorest of American citizens. The calories of food consumed are Jes 
than in any other nation and are provided by the coarsest and cheaj 
est of fats This is not from cheice, but from the stern necessity 


ot poverty 
RELGIAN DEST 

At the time of the Versailles Peace Conference President Wil- 
son agreed with Belgium that its prearmistice debt to this 
country should be canceled and that Germany -would be sub- 
| stituted as a debtor. The President had no power to make this 
agreement, but inasmuch as there was 4 moral obligation, the 
Debt Commission determined that it would be improper to de 
mand any interest on this part of the indebtedness, and Bel 
gium agreed to repay the principal. 

The balance of the debt was funded substantially on the same 
terms as that of Great Britain, except that for the first 10 
years the interest is fixed in graduated specifie sums which 
averages less than the rate of interest to be paid by Great 
Britain in the first 10 years, 

FRENCH DEBT 

The reasons for the favorable terms given to France in the 
debt settlement were clearly explained by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green], chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in recommending approval by the House. The follow- 
ing is a brief extract from his report: 


Before the war France was burdened with an enormous debt, aggre 
gating in round numbers 33,637,000,000 frances, or in dollars 6,492, 
000,000, The Great War fell with erushing force upon France more 
than upon any other nation. Its territory was devastated, its cities 
razed to the ground, its mines blown up and flooded, its railronds, 
canals, and bridges destroyed. It is true that the portion so de 
vastated was but a comparatively small part of France, but it con- 
tained the most active of its manufacturing regions and was a region 
that produced a large part of its revenue. The rebuilding and restor 

| ing of these regions laid an immense postwar burden upon Franee 
which no other nation sustained. France also lost enormously in its 
man power. Out of a population of 89,600,000, it lost in killed and 
missing in the army and navy, 1,365,735 men, or 1 dead or missing 
for every 28 inhabitants. 

It is sometimes thought that France fs lightly taxed. This ts an 
error. It is difficult to make any comparison of its rates of taxa 
tion with those of Bngland, the United States, or even Italy. The 
French system of taxation is so complex and it has so many different 
kinds and varieties of taxes, each levied in a different way, with 
different rates and diffefent exemptions (or sometimes no exemption), 
that any direct comparison is impossible. Comparisons may be made, 
however, of the percentage of the national income which is taken by 
taxation In France with the percentage thereof taken in other coun- 
tries with which we have made settlements. In 1924 the National 
Industrial Conference Board found that the percentage of the total 
taxes as related to national income was, in the United States, 11.5 
per cent; in Great Britain, 23.2 per cent; in France, 20.9 per cent; 
in Belgium, 17 per cent; in Italy, 19.2 per cent. Since that year there 
has been In Great Britain a slight decrease in taxation; in France a 
considerable increase, so that the percentage of income taken by taxes 
is probably not less than 22 per cent. In Italy there has also been an 
increase but it is probable that the ratio between France and Italy is 
| still about the same. While it would appear that the rate in propor 
| tion to the national income is somewhat less in France than in Eng 
land it must be remembered that the per capita income in England is 
very much higher than in France, and being higher the margin for 
subsistence left after taxes are paid is much larger for the citizens 
of England than for those of France. 

The statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, contained in an 
| appendix to this report, shows that in comparison with the settle- 
| ments which we have made with other countries France will pay us 

under the agreement a much larger per cent of its budget expendi- 
| tures, of its foreign trade, and of its national income, than either 
England, Belgium, or Italy. These items constitute the basis of 
| ability to pay. In fact, they put a limit upon the amount which a 
| nation can pay, assuming, as has been shown with reference to France, 
that the taxation imposed in framing the budget will be all that can 
reasonably be expected, 

The Debt Commission went over all these matters and examined 
| an almost infinite amount of detail on other points. It did not, and 
this report does not, accept as a basis for action the statement of 
interested parties, but an effort was made to verify every controlling 
fact. After having made this examination, the commission found 
that the settlement, under all of the circumstances, was just and fair, 
and in accordance with the ability of France to pay, and therefore 
| accepted it. 


THE RAILROAD LABOR BILL 


Another bill which has been passed by the House and enacted 
| into law is the so-called Watson-Parker railroad labor bill, 
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which sets up new machinery for the settlement of labor dis- | and many employees have gained the idea that there is now 


putes affecting railroad transportation, This bill had the 


united support of both the carriers and the railroad employees, 


and it is hoped that it will serve to prevent the tie-up of trans- 
portation facilities in case serious labor difficulties arise in the 
future, so far as any law can constitutionally accomplish that 
object. It will not prevent strikes, for no law can do that; 
but it will make strikes improbable by providing for a full 
and free discussion of grievances and public arbitration when 
the situation requires. 

THE WHITH RADIO BILL 

The House has passed and sent to the Senate the White 

ridio bill to establish a new system for controlling radio com- 
munications, a bill designed to protect the great army of radio 
listeners who are interested in hearing, with the least possible 
interference, the free entertainment with which the air is now 
filled nightly. There must be a national control of radio broad- 
casting, or interference will make all broadcasting worthless ; 
and the White bill, as passed by the House, will accomplish 
this purpose effectively when enacted into law. As we adjourn 
this bill is in conference between the two Houses, 

THE AVIATION PROBLEM 


Just before the opening of the present session of Congress 
aviation became a matter of great public interest and three 
committees of this House worked for many weeks on various 
proposals looking toward the improvement of our naval and 
military air services and the encouragement of commercial 
aviation. Three bills dealing with this subject have been 
enacted into law, one relating to aviation in the Army, another 
for the Navy, and a third for the control of commercial air 
navigation. The new laws provide for a general reorganiza- 
tion of the Army and Navy Air Services with other changes 
in the law which will be beneficial to officers and men in those 
important branches of our national defense and authorize a 
building program which at the end of five years will give the 
Army 1,800 and the Navy 1,000 planes. Encouragement and 





control of commercial aviation 1s the purpose of the so-called | 
Bingham-Merritt Act, which for the first time recognizes the | 


great importance of aviation as a commercial medium. 
THE NATIONAL BANK BILL 


For many years the need for a reform of the national bank- 
ing laws has been recognized and the views of the House on 
this subject were embodied in the McFadden banking bill which 
is now pending in conference. The general purpose of this 
bill is te put national banks on a parity”with State banks, cur- 
tailing their powers where they exceed those of State institu- 
tions and extending them where they fall short of the privileges 
exercised by State banks. The bill would limit branch banking 
by national banks to branches within the municipality in which 
the main office is located and would permit branches within 
the municipality only when branch banking of the same char- 
acter is permitted to State banks by State law. There has 
been serious controversy about only one minor feature of this 
bill which will, T hope, be satisfactorily adjusted in conference 
between the two Houses when Congress reconvenes in De- 
cember. ; 

SPANISH AND CIVIL WAR PENSIONS 

I have already referred to the pressure exerted on Congress 
on behalf of various groups of our citizenship and have pointed 
out that this pressure has been courageously resisted, even 
when our hearts have swayed us in the direction of liberality. 
Increase of pensions for Spanish War veterans was approved 
by the House and enacted into law only after a most careful 
study of the subject and when it was clearly proved that the 
veterans of 1898 were discriminated against by existing law. 
Much has been done for our Civil War veterans and their 
families and much also for the veterans of the World War, 
but much less for those who served the country just as faith- 
fully and at just as great personal sacrifice in the war with 
Spain and the Philippine insurrection. The increase granted 
by the new law tend to relieve this discrimination. A bill pro- 
viding for a moderate increase of the pensions of veterans of the 
Civil War and the war wives and widows of veterans also be- 
came a law at this session. 

RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES 

Differences between the two Houses of Congress with refer- 
ence to liberalization of the retirement law for Government 
employees have finally been adjusted, and the House bill on 
this subject has been enacted into law. The bill is the best that 
could be obteined under existing conditions and meets the 
immediate needs of the many Government employees who are 
thinking of retirement after years of faithful and loyal service. 

There has been much misinformation circulated on this sub- 
ject with reference to the condition of the retirement fund, 


eS SS 


a substantial surplus from which increases in retirement pa 

might be made without expense to the Government. This ; 

absurd, of course, because every dollar paid into the fund }, 
an employee may be drawn out by him if he leaves the seryi.. 
and it is payable to his estate if he dies, so that there never es), 
be a surplus in the fund except out of contributions made })\ 
the Government. The old rates of retirement pay cost th» 
Government about $17,000,000 annually. The new law will not 
increase the Government’s contribution, but will increase {), 

maximum retirement pay to $1,000 a year by means of increase.) 
contribution from the employees to the extent of 34% per cent «{ 
their salaries. 

Whether they ever become eligible for retirement or not, tho 
contributions made by the employees always go back to thei 
with interest, so that they have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by legislation of this character. 

DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 

Better control of our large alien population is a subject that 
has recently been much agitated, and a number of drastic pro- 
posals dealing with the subject have been made. The Houss 
has met the demand for legislation on this subject by passine 
the so-called Johnson deportation bill, which meets the situa- 
tion sanely and temperately. This bill ptovidesS additional 
grounds for deportation of aliens who violate our national and 
State laws. The United States has been in the past a great 
melting pot for the races of the world and has assimilated int. 
its citizenship Germans, Irish, Jews, Italians, Poles, and many 
other races in enormous numbers. They have made good citi- 
zens and many of them have gained high places in the Nation 
and in their communities. We are proud of them and feel that 
they have all contributed to our prosperity and our greatness 
as a Nation. The present policy of immigration restriction 
recognizes, however, that the time has come when the flood 0? 
immigration must be curtailed at least temporarily, and while 
as an individual I am not altogether in sympathy with the pres- 
ent immigration laws, which sometimes seem unnecessarily 
harsh, I see no valid objection to supplementing a law already 
on the statute books by legislation which will remove from the 
country aliens who, by violating our laws, have shown them- 
selves to be unfitted for American citizenship. This bill is still 
pending in the Senate as we adjourn. 

ADMISSION OF ALIEN VETERANS 


The Congress has recognized one of the defects in the present 
immigration law by passing a bill introduced by me authorizing 
the admission to this country in excess of quota of alien veter- 
ans of the World War who served in the American Army, to- 
gether with their wives and minor children. It is proper that 
aliens who served in our Army in fhe Great War should be per- 
mitted to return to the United States, and Congress promptly 
saw the justice of the complaint made by friends and relatives 
of veterans who found it impossible to reenter the country for 
which they risked their lives on the battle fields of France. 

WATER-RIGHT CHARGES 


A serious problem confronting many new communities of the 
West, where reclamation projects have been established, has 
been met, as already noted, by the enactment of a law adjust- 
ing Federal water-right charges. This bill was recommended 
by the Secretary of the Interior, solidly supported by Members 
from the Western States, and will undoubtedly have a beneficia! 
effect in those sections of the country where projects of this 
character are being carried on in the face of great natural 
difficulties, 

BANKRUPTCY ACT 

An important bill passed this session which has received 
little public notice is that for a general revision of the bank- 
ruptcy law, a revision which present-day commercial conditions 
have made mandatory. The bill as passed by the House, after 
careful consideration by a committee which has worked with 
attorneys of wide experience in bankruptcy practice, will, it is 
generally believed, do much to stop the bankruptey frauds 
which in recent years have menaced the stability of business 
relations. 

REVISION OF LAWS 

The enactment of House bill 10000 brought to completion 
work which has been going on for many years under direction 
of the House Committee on Revision of Laws for codification 
of the laws of the United States. The last official revision of 
Federal statutes was made in 1878, and during the 48-year 
period since then the number of Federal laws has increased and 
widened in scope to such an extent that the old revision was 
of little value. The monumental act passed by this Congress 
codifies all Federal laws up to and including December 6, 
1925, the day before the opening of the present session of 
Congress. 
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BUILDING PROGRAM 


The enactment at this session of a law establishing a pro- 
ram for the construction of necessary public buildings marks 


the end of the old “ pork-barrel” system of handling the Goy- 
ernment building problem. 

The old system was for Congress at each session to pass an 
omnibus bill appropriating sums of money for specific building 
projects, and it was frequently charged that such appropria- 
tions were sometimes made for political reasons rather than 


on the basis of demonstrated public need. Under the recent 
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disposition of the Muscle Shoals power and fertilizer plants and 


| this commission has filed a report which is still pending on the 


| 


House Calendar and will net be considered 
meets in December. 


until Congress 
The problem is one which has been bother- 


| ing Congress for a number of years, and it is wise to defer 


law lump-sum appropriations will be made to the Treasury | 
Department to cover projects which have been selected and 


approved by that department, and, in my opinion, this law is a 
great step forward in the direction of a businesslike handling 
of the Government's difficult building problem. 

No building has been done by the Government since the war, 
but the new law will make it possible for the Executive branch 
of the Government to make a beginning on work necessary to 
meet the increased requirements of the several departments. 
In the end, because of saving on rental payments, this will 
mean a substantial economy. 

PENSION FOR MOTHERS 

The Congress followed the lead of some of the States by en- 
acting a so-called mothers’ pension law for the District of Co- 
lumbia, a measure which was advocated by women’s organiza- 
tions throughout the country. This law provides for extending 
financial aid to mothers with dependent children in order to 
keep the children at home and avoid sending them to institu- 
tions, when this is possible. An appropriation of $75,000 was 
made to cover expenses under this law for the first fiscal year. 
It applies, of course, only to the District of Columbia and will 
be supported entirely by District taxation. 

Two other important laws relating to the District of Co- 
lumbia in which women throughout the United States indi- 
cated interest were those providing a liberalized retirement sys- 
tem for school-teachers and for the creation of a board of pub- 
lic welfare, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The people of the entire country are naturally interested in 
the Nation's Capital and Congress at this session, gave more 
than ordinary attention to its duties as the legislative body of 
that city. Legislation enacted into law at this session relating 
to the District of Columbia included provision for completion 
of the Plaza from the Union Station to the Capitol, expansion 
of the publie library system, revision of the traffic laws, adop- 
tion of a $50,000,000 building program, reorganization of the 
park commission, and appropriation of $600,000 for park pur- 
poses, together with the matters referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. ° 

THE NEGRO CITIZEN 

One bill of great interest to negro citizens is that passed by 
the House amending the law creating Howard University, of 
Washington, D. C., the largest negro university in the United 
States, so as to authorize Government appropriations to that 
institution. : 

Several times appropriations for the university have been 
ruled out of appropriation bills on points of order raised by 
Democratic Members on the ground that there is no law author- 
izing Government aid. The bill passed by the House at this 
session would definitely settle this question and would permit 
regulir appropriations to be made for Howard University in 
the future. 

The bill was not reached for action in the Senate before 
adjournment, but it is expected that it will be passed by that 
body when it reconvenes in December. 

Another bill of interest to our negro citizens which was 
passed by the House in the face of a Democratic filibuster and 
is now awaiting action in the Senate is that to build a monu- 
ment in France to the negro regiments which served with 
the French Army in the World War. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Some minor but necessary amendments have been made by 
the present Congress in the World War veterans’ act. The 
present law is working admirably on the whole, and I believe 
the great majority of the men who served in the World War 
feel that the Government is fulfilling its duty to the fullest ex- 
tent possible to those who were disabled in that conflict. The 
Government has been expending annually on behalf of vet- 
erans about $650,000,000, and legislation passed at the present 
session of Congress will add about $30,000,000 to that total. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Shortly after the opening of Congress a joint commission was 

established to make recommendations with reference to the 


final action on the commission's report until ample time has 
been given for the membership of both the House and Senate 
to study the recommendations made by it. It is gratifying, 
however, to know that substantial progress has been made in 
the direction of settling this important question. 

PRIVATE CLAIMS LEGISLATION 


The quantity of accomplishment in this session has been 
swelled by reason of the fact that we have passed an unusu- 
ally large number of private bills for the payment of meritor- 
ious claims—the greatest number, I am told, passed at any ses- 
sion in our history, on the theory that the Government should 
pay its just bills the same as a private individual. In the past 
such claims have too often been ignored and great injustices 
have been caused. If a man is killed through the negligence 
of a Government employee or because of defective Government 
property his widow and children can not sue for damages in a 
court of law but must go to Congress for redress. Claims of 
this character have often been kicked around in Congress year 
after year and session after session without action. This 
session, we made as you all know, a real effort to dispose of 
such bills, and with some success. Before the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress is completed I hope that we may have some better 
system of handling such matters, so that just damage claims 
against the Government may be settled by administrative 
rather than legislative action. The House and Senate both 
passed bills on this subject during the present session, and the 
differences between the two Houses will undoubtedly be ad- 
justed when Congress reconvenes in December. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


The routine work of the first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress has far exceeded that of the first session of any Con- 
gress for the last decade and is practically equal to the work 
of the entire Sixty-eighth Congress, which itself surpassed 
in achievement any Congress in the same period. 

In a session consisting of 158 actual working days, during 
9 of which the committee assignments were not completed, 
there were introduced 13,909 bills and resolutions and 640 bills 
were received from the Senate. The committees reported 1,495 
bills, which with the private bills included in omnibus pension 
bills, totaled $812 bills reported. The total of public and 
private laws was 897, which included 5 omnibus pension bills 
which carried 2,717 individual bills, making a grand total of 
3,609 which became laws. 

The 897 public laws were divided between the Houses as 
follows: House bills, 558; House joint resolutions, 24; Senate 
bills, 290; Senate joint resolutions, 25. 

The following table showing the number of laws enacted 
at this session and previous sessions of Congress indicates 
the speed and efliclency with which we have worked: 


| Private | Public 






laws laws Total 
a | ——-———— snare 
First session, Sixty-ninth Congress - - ... -- 327 57 897 
First session, Sixty-eighth Congress__- 66 | 327 393 
First session, Sixty-seventh Congress - - | 138 | 14 152 
First session, Sixty-sixth Congress -.........-.- 7} 114 121 
2 107 109 
} 


First session, Sixty-fifth Congress_.............-..... 











The House passed 1,321 bills in its 158 working days, an 
average of more than 8 a day, exclusive of those included in 
omnibus bills. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND ECONOMY 


The present House has continued the economy policy of its 
several immediate predecessors, and once again we can point 
to a decrease of appropriations below the Budget estimates 
in the amount of more than $6,000,000. As stated by the Presi- 
dent in his message at the opening of Congress, however, 
further economy is difficult, as Government expenditures have 
been reduced almost to bedrock, and our principal duty now is 
to prevent a too early reaction toward increased expenditures. 

Our present financial condition is sound. The Nation is 
living within its income and at the same time making substan- 
tial reductions annually in the national debt, a condition which 
all good citizens should strive to maintain. 

The following table shows how appropriations have decreased 
since 1921: 


. 
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Federal appropriations, 1920-1927 


(Exclusive of appropriations for the Postal Service paid out of postal 
revenues) 
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stated that our friends on the Democratic side intend to ake 
the tariff the principal issue in the coming congressional eq), 
paigns and it is because of this and their avowed intentio), 


Fiscal year : a 17 | t° again discard the protective policy if returned to power, th»; 
eet scans ieenetaiammtaciadeadaiainiatatadatiaaainie aatetniniedamabe $6, 504,170 380 23 | 1 refer to the subject here, so that it may be clear that on thi, 
i922___........__._........................_ 8, 601, 102) 484. 87 | Side of the Chamber we are entirely satisfied with the effects of 


DI GE é sien cies dnitsicchoncdhain bw cbdsisinth avanti dnaitipiadbanicinth dines” Gay en ae 
i924 sibionaiicsanes nn thle instigate daigaleaiiahl inelastic: a 
1925 sates erttidaatiaetadeaiaedineaeamean A 
1826 3, 438, 913, 146. 17 
1927 8, 214, 854, 334. 46 

The table shows a steady decrease in appropriations since 
1920, except for a slight reaction in the appropriations made for 
1926. Appropriations for 1927 have resumed the downward 
trend. The table shows a reduction in six years of about 
$3,400,000,000. 

The appropriations in the above table are allocated according 
fo fiscal years. During the present session, in addition to the 
sum of $38,214,854,334.46 appropriated for 1927, appropriations 
of more than $400,000,000 were made to meet deficiencies in 
1926, and the sums so appropriated are included in the 1926 
total, 


Government expenditures, 1921-1926 
(Exclusive of postal expenditures paid out of postal revenues) 


the protective tariff law, that we stand firmly for the policy 
of protection and that we shall gladly defend that policy a: 
the coming elections or at any time it becomes a campaign 
issue. 

As a revenue producer the Fordney-McCumber protective 
tariff excels anything the Democratic Party ever enacted as 4 
“tariff for revenue only.” It has increased our foreign trade, 
and that its duties are not excessively high is indicated by th. 


| fact that imports under it have been greater than under the 


old Underwood law. In fact it has <ecomplished its purpose 
in maintaining American standards of living for American 
workmen, without having had any of the bad effects predicted 
four years ago by those who opposed its enactment. 

If this should be an issue in the next campaign the American 


| people will surely recall that there were 5,000,000 men out of 


work in 1921 under a Democratic tariff and that now, after 
less than four years of rcstored protection, there is no unem- 
ployment problem, wages are high, and times are good. 


is ae es $6 — Sn 21 | _ Im 1921 an ounce of gold purchased 17.22 hours of labor in 
i 1921____.-.--...-..--.-.---.-.-.-....-. 6, 538, 209, 189.30 the United States, 50.16 hours of labor in Great Britain, 95.5 
(i 1922. _ ~------------------------- 8, 795, 302, 499.54 hours of labor in Japan, 117.3 hours of labor in France, and 
a nen nar ater aes aden fy G87, a78, 020. 36 | 201.66 hours of labor in Germany. In other words, an ounce 
192 ____---___-_____ 7-78} 529, 643) 446.09 Of gold would buy nearly 200 per cent more labor in Great 
Pasa terest ppcealmenataliamnninacembaien, 8, 584, 987,873.50 Britain than in the United States, nearly 400 per cent more 
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The above table shows a reduction in annual expenditures in 
six years of approximately $3-000,000,000. 

In making this comparison postal expenditures are excluded, 
because they have necessarily increased rapidly with the growth 


labor in Japan than in the United States, nearly 500 per cent 
more labor in France than in the United States; and about 
800 per cent more labor in Germany than in the United States. 

With his day’s wage the American toiler could purchase twice 


of postal business. As they are paid out of postal revenues | as much beef and pork as the Britisher could buy with his, 


| three times as much beef and pork as the Frenchman could 


they substantially balance each other so far as income and | hee ails tad i s thes Ove @ i prety ata 
a3} outgo are concerned. and must be eliminated in order to make a | PUY With His, and more than Hive times as mv aS Ue rman 


i , ve ; ssateinaniiaies could buy with his. Very much the same ratio applied to 
just comparison with prior years. | ether Soodetatie, 


Ht The table indicates a slight upward trend in expenditures | 


during the past two years, caused by the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has resumed some activities which have been ignored 
since the war and in other directions has permitted moderate 
increases where it appeared that too strict economy detracted 
from efficiency. 

The following tables indicate the reductions made in the 
national debt and in taxation: 


National debt, 1920-1926 





These comparative figures are still practically the same; 
so that if the American wage earner wishes to preserve his 


| wages at a high figure and, which is more important, at high 


buying power, he will stick to protection. 

Republicans in Congress have resisted all attempts to tinker 
with a good tariff law, and on that issue will gladly go to the 
polls next November. 


THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF 


National debt June 30, 1920_-....----._______. $24, 299, 321, 467. 07 That the present tariff is a substantial benefit to farmers as 
Mationsl Gebt Jame BO, TORE nncccmcsinimemnes 19, 648, 216, 315.19 | well as to American workmen in all other industries is ad- 
finDectietn te 6 settlhcsncinciensnbdenstttiuat 4, 656, 105, 161. 88 mitted by those who have been most prominent in the fight for 


Taxes, 1920-1926 


Recetpts from taxes, including customs, income 
and profits, and miscellaneous internal reve- 


REDUCTION OF EMPLOYEES 


The number of Federal employees has been reduced approxi- 
mately 100,000 in six years of Republican control. On De- 
cember 81, 1920, two months before the Republican Party 
came into power, the records of the Civil Service Commission 
showed 358,681 civilian employees, exclusive of the Postal 
Service. The last public statement by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, on December 31, 1925, showed 243,985, exclusive of the 
Postal Service employees, a net reduction in six years of 
114,696. 

Owing to the natural growth and increased business pros- 
perity of the country, it has been necessary during the same 
period to increase the number of postal employees, who are 
paid entirely out of postal revenue, from 281,494 to 304,092, an 
increase of 22,598. Despite this increase in postal employees, 
there has been a net decrease for all departments of 92,000. 


THE TARIFF AND PROTECTION 


The present House has resisted all efforts to reduce or 
modify the customs duties established by the tariff act of 1922, 
which have furnished adequate protection to American in- 
dustries and labor and yielded substantial revenue without 
stifling healthy competition. Democratic Members have in- 
troduced tumerous bills in this session for tariff reduction, 
none of which have been acted upon either by the Ways and’ 
Means Committee or by the House. It has been frequently 


agricultural relief legislation. 
The effect of the tariff on wheat, which may fairly be taken 
as an example of all farm products, was well shown by the 


a nue for the fiscal year 1920..-..-._.-.--___- $5, 722, 685, 804.00 gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincner], who said in a speech 
4 Med Estimated receipts from same sources for fiscal -aa-mereen en on this floor, and his figures were never questioned: 
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iis Fae SSS Sena See ere aiemiphidadion = od ihe As I understand the theory of the protective tariff, if the tariff is to 
it Recdechion, aguehi taset.....acnccsssesnsnne 2, 499, 955, 804. 00 | protect, it is based entirely upon the cost of production at home and 


the cost abroad. That enables us to have an American standard of 
living and an American scale of wages. It is true that no commodity 
receives the full benefit of the tariff rate, but since the passage of the 
present tariff law the cold figures, as given by the Department of Agri- 
culture, shows that the average price of wheat in 1920-21 at Winnipeg 
was $1.89; at Minneapolis, $2.01, 12 cents protection; 1921-22, Winni- 
peg price, $1.80; Minneapolis, $1.48, 18 cents protection; 1922-23, 
Winnipeg price, $1.12; Minneapolis, $1.26, 14 cents protection; 1923-24, 
Winnipeg price, $1; Minneapolis, $1.24, 24 cents protection; 1924-25, 
Winnipeg price, $1.58; Minneapolis, $1.66, 8 cents protection; 1925-26, 
42 weeks, Winnipeg price, $1.51; Minneapolis, $1.68, 17 cents higher. 
These figures show that the price at Minneapolis has been an average 
of 16 cents higher than at Winnipeg during the six years for which 
quotations are given, while during any period in which we did not 
have a tariff on wheat, any six-year period of free trade on wheat, 
the difference has been from 5 to 8 cents a bushel in favor of the 
Winnipeg market over the Minneapolis market; so it is apparent that 
we have had the benefit of 23 cents a bushel over this six-year period 
by reason of the tariff. 


Thus it appears that wheat farmers have been getting during 
the past five years an average protection of 23 cents a bushel on 
wheat, and that they are not getting more is not the fault of 
the protective tariff. Our Democratic friends say that the way 
to relieve agriculture is to remove the tariff, but it is clear that 
to do this will be to reduce the price of wheat by at least 23 
cents a bushel. 
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The situation with respect to other agricultural products is 
the same as on wheat, and this is the reason why farmers will 
not accept the Democratic plan for relieving agriculture by 
adopting free trade. Such a course would bring ruin to agri- 
culture, as well as all other industries. If there is a solution 
for the agricultural problem, it clearly does not He in free 
trade. If the American farmer—and by farmer I mean the 
great majority who work their own farms and not the gentleman 
farmer who merely operates a farm as a financial {nvestment— 
wishes to see what his condition would be under free trade 
let him go abroad and observe the poverty-stricken agriculturist 
in other parts of the world. Few American farmers are so 
ill informed as to not be acquainted with the economic condi- 
tion of farmers in foreign countries as compared with their 
own. 

The Democratic argument is that if we adopt free trade the 
price of agricultural products may go down, but at the same 
time the price of other necessaries of life will decrease in 
a greater proportion, which would be an excellent argument if 
true. The fact is, however, that the American farm worker 
under reasonably normal conditions not only gets more for 
his labor than his foreign competitor, owing to protection, but 
the money he gets has a greater buying power. There would be 
less reason for protection if the American farmer and work- 
man did not only get more for his labor in money under pro- 
tection, but also greater buying power; in fact, a greater per- 
centage of the wealth he produces; but this is so well known 
to be the fact that no one attempts to deny it. 

William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor under the last Demo- 
cratic administration, was quoted as follows by Drew Pear- 
son in the Washington Star of July 4, 1926: 


The real wage Is not the money received, but the amount of buying 
power received. A dollar will buy more in Germany, perhaps, than in 
England, I believe that no figures exist to-day which show the relative 
real wages of the workers of the world. 

However, my work in the Labor Department gave me some approxi- 
mate estimates. There is not the slightest doubt that the American 
worker is not only better paid than any other worker but can buy 
more with his money. 


EFFECT OF TARIFF ON AGRICULTURE 


The figures referred to as quoted by Mr. Trncner show that 
wheat producers are actually getting protection which averaged 
23 cents a bushel during the past five years. Considered in 
connection with other data in the Tariff Commission's wheat 
survey indicating that below the 50 per cent mark the produc- 
tion cost difference between the United States and Canada 
steadily decreases, the following table prepared by the Tariff 
Commission—the best available figures on the cost of produc- 
tion—shows that 23 cents more than equals the difference in 
cost of production between the United States and our principal 
wheat competitor, Canada, on 50 per cent of our hard spring 
wheat crop, and this survey is probably representative of other 
agricultural products: 


Cumulative cost table—Costs at or below which the followin 
ages of the wheat crop 
Canada 


percent- 
were produced in the United Statea and 


(Three-year average, 1921-1923) 





With land charge on 








cash rental basis Excess 
United 
Per cent of production States 
over 
Canada — Canada 
$0. 85 $1. 07 $0. 22 
. 87 1.12 - 25 
. 90 1.18 -28 
. 8 1. 24 31 
. 06 1.29 33 
. 9 1. 36 .37 
1.04 L 45 41 
1,09 1.56 47 
1.17 1.75 - 58 
1.30 211 81 








Either under free trade or under protection, and even if 
the evil of overproduction can be cured, it would appear 
from this table that a substantial part of the wheat raised 
in the United States is produced at such a high cost that it 
can not successfully compete with the principal part of the 
American crop. 

The difference in the cost of production even within States 
is shown by the following figures taken from the report on 
wheat issued by the Tariff Commission: 
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year average (1921-1923) production costs per acre, including land 
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North Dakota 
Hettinger. -.....} 20 9.7 | $7. 19 $8. O8 | $9. 82 $9, 42 $0. 97 
Casselton....... | 20 8.9 11. 69 14. 56 17. 21 17. 22 1. 98 
South Dakota: } } | } 
ENR Ss - satcicc 20 121} 7.79) 1010) 11.69) 10.02 0. 83 
MOU Rsccncons 26 7.9 | 8. 50 9. 89 11. 77 | 1. 33 1. 43 
Montana 
M ocassin t 20 16.2 11. 58 14. 18 16. 38 13. 44 O83 
Columbus_..... i) & 6.8} 1045 12.54) 12.51 13. 41 2.31 
aint a i — J esi — = 








This table, if the figures of the Tariff Commission are cor- 
rect and if other agricultural products show a similar differ- 
ence, gives the reason why some farmers in the United States 
are prosperous and why some are on the verge of bankruptcy. 
I know of no way in which this state of affairs can be remedied 
by the act of any governmental agency. I am not sure that this 
is not the real agricultural problem, for with fairly uniform 
production costs and a protected domestic market, it is doubt- 
ful if even overproduction would cause farmers to sell their 
crops at less than a fair price. However, if the farmer at Moc- 
casin, Mont., can sell wheat at 93 cents a bushel, with a 10-cent 
profit, and his competitor in Columbus, Mont., must sell at $2.41 
a bushel to gain the same profit it is apparent that the Colum- 
bus farmer will have to sell at a loss if he wants to sell at all. 
The fact that 50 per cent of the American hard spring wheat 
crop is now getting the full benefit of protection tends to sup- 
port the belief that difference in cost of production rather than 
overproduction may be and probably is the real cause of distress 
in many agricultural sections of this country. 
AGRICULTURAL PRICES, 1890 TO 1925 

The Division of Statistical and Historical Research of the 
Department of Agriculture has published figures which show 
the relationship between the prices of agricultural products and 
all prices during the period from 1890 to 1925, the last year for 
which there are complete figures. This comparison is based on 
the wholesale price index figures issued by the Department of 
Labor, which in turn are based on average prices for the year 
1913. In this table the figure 100 applied to a year indicates 
that in the particular year referred to agricultural prices were 
above or below the prices of 1913 in exactly the same propor- 
tion as all other prices. Figures below 100 indicate that in the 
year referred to agricultural prices were proportionately lower 
than a figure sufficient to maintain the 1913 relationship with 
all prices, and percentages over 100 show that in the years 
referred to agricultural prices were proportionately higher as 
compared with all prices than in 1913. 

The figures issued by the Department of Agriculture follow, 
with periods of protection and nonprotection indicated for pur- 
poses of comparison : 


Under McKinley Act of October 6, 1890, and prior protective tariff 


acts : Per cent 
iat iii ie taeda wei tas 86 
I arte rtaralent aliaeniatienta a ieliemnaiel satiate aahitaeesiaiiatiaaieaiia O4 
ne ee re tse a elaine adnaaid diendtod . eee Poe | 91 
Webisode Dial in etbledd tlds sciagtaatailaltlittiant See Ce ae ee ee 92 
Under Democratic tariff act of August 27, 1894: 
Tile cecciteimsingititiiadinns hemes pthipelinm inn quitting aumnnsetiie _ RS 
aa a ca an enema eee beatin ncaa nada iad a oe eee 87 
Bh Aneta & oki ene dees i ttdeeml Lads dastite lida teal 82 


Under Dingley protective tariff of July 24, 1897, and Payne- 
Aldrich Act of August 5, 1909: 


BEG Wichiinicsmnachenabans * slinciliaieicisalSceliciteemnststaicitiindavidiaisiaegndsdpeaamigliaaiie Tiana ian 
a eae a ne 
MS 3 Ee ee a Sire. ere ult 33 he 
i a a a ee, Sere eer RG 
a Ot 
a I ae a lee ean iaceindtains cae 
Te Rh ceelrasthss arcln teectnaiet ee cullatian adidas detilinnab ei ecdathianscs donb capleeaidibadiiadia 90 
i i EB Ki ale hi ce bk ble dietician aches bh datasets bd ince sitll —— 
A TT SR dinetlemigitiinsealeninndinmeieds 92 
aa ace ee 9u 
ES 2 ESE ALE! 277 talk! ts nesecakorennntiniaceliiaminunerattaempbetaast * 
Oi, eal lh do tn ore dich en ecietndbet dicate alll ean dnean vicina cis telbttncep elite 96 
iS calla call ater ct diden em entineieseataneeiell 100 
ae nie tae eee 102 
Wen 2 oi | 3)” te natiialinnzentigniassdealipesntatsimenatnatnaniae -. 100 
ri id cls hic eh dnetihneictidlnccevemscasipilhceashinehtilitt- Salen Saleen 102 
BOR, athe me pede abind itt diana ai dinpeinintinkeindhed 100 
Under Democratic tariff of October 3, 1913, from beginning of 
World War to demobilization : 
Tests dachensictshonenenthinvibink ienciitilnieenthinasiaplineaahmnaabtapsatdettl waathctati abate 105 
DOO Ch itaiiemtbe etd acccimaliaadigiatdas Se Ser 103 
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Under Democratic tariff of October 3, 1018, ete.—Continued. Per = 
LO1G initia otaietieenaabaaaeen saieaeianitand, TE 
1917_- EI EE masian LN St 107 
1viS ssa coeancaieaeceninsaden male iaicapehnsah ai ilp aban ausisviaidiniesiiniaseniatness woe aan, ae 
1919__ isin igs isi en cap acd pete 112 
I ssa sntittiansc en ie ti inllnae ieee ait inal ian ae eal a led acne iain oleae eet 96 

Under Democratic tarify in pei ace time: 

1921 bab an tenais a ienaninargetmemnion es tiv abentitiaan mx qitnihtittin ten dpe domination: 84 

Under farmers’ emergency “tariff of 1921: 

i iain 

Under Fordn -y-McCumber protective tariff of Se pte mber 21, 1922: : 
128 seshtentlenteiigieedeietenitabdaaaiiaeas timated aca neatapiasieaagitinaunbert 2 
i a ela on 
1925 east a ae . 90 


The farmers’ emergency tariff | act of 1921 was ‘approved on 
May 27, 1921. The ratio between the index prices of agricul- 
tural products and all prices for the first five months of 1921 
was 82, and for the balance of the year 85, showing that this 
act had an immediate beneficial effect. 

The table shows that the prices of agricultural products have 
increased in practically the same ratio as other prices under 
protection. It indicates that in 1925, the last year for which 
we have complete figures, agricultural prices exceeded prices 
of the year 1913, the basie year for the Labor Department’s 
index figures, by substantially the same percentage as all other 
commodities, the ratio being 98 per cent, and 100 per cent would 
show exact equality. 

The table shows clearly that the tariff has never had the 
effect on agriculture claimed by some Democrats. The lowest 
comparative price for agricultural products was reached under 
un Democratic tariff act in 1896. From 1896 to 1913, under pro- 
tection, the comparative price index steadily advanced. In 1914 
the World War intervened and sent food prices up with greater 
rapidity than other commodities, and consequently there was 
no fair test of the Democratic tariff law from 1914 through 
1920. With the war over and armies demobilized, however, the 
comparative figures show an alarming sag in agricultural prices, 
and in 1921, when the Republican Party went back into power, 
the index figure had dropped to 84, within 2 points of the record 
low figure of 1896. It would have gone still lower if a Republi- 
ean tariff, the farmers’ emergency tariff of 1921, followed by 
the Fordney-McCumber law of 1922, had not brought a sharp 
reaction, and the comparative figure has been going up ever 
since until agricultural prices are now substantially on an 
equality with the prices of other commodities. 

In considering the index figures of 84 for 1921 and 82 for 
1896, under Democratic low tariffs, it should be borne in mind 
that these not only indicate decreases in the prices of agricul- 
tural products but that in 1921 the decrease was 16 points 
greater than other prices, and in 1896 it was 18 points greater 
than other prices. 

THR REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The Republican Party has been in existence 70 years and the 
history of this Nation during that period is for the most part 
Republican Party history, as it has been in control of national 
affairs much the greater part of that time. Under Republican 
policies the United States has become the greatest industrial 
and agricultural Nation in the world, with the highest wages, 
the most satisfactory working conditions, and the highest stand- 
ard of living for wage earners. 

The work of the session now closing has been in line with 
the historic policy of the Republican past. As our party has 
been for more than half a century the chief instrument in the 
hands of the American people in making our country the 
greatest, best, and most prosperous country on earth, so are we, 
who for the time being are charged with the responsibility of 
earrying on the work of the party, highly resolved that in our 
time it shall with equal zeal and effectiveness continue to serve 
the public welfare. The work of the session now closing has 
been performed in this spirit. The accomplishment of the ses- 
sion measures up to the best standards of our party’s history. 
The record is worthy of the commendation and approval of the 
country at large. 

Before the Congress reconvenes in regular session an election 
will have taken place which will determine the control of Con- 
gress during the remaining two years of the present adminis- 
tration. In addition to the excellent record of Congress itself, 
which on its merits deserves a reelection, every argument for 
continuity and orderly progress calls fer the continuation of the 
party in power for two more years. Only one thing could pos- 
sibly happen more disastrous to the best interests of the 
country than a change of the parties in control of Congress 
for the next two years, and that would be a failure of any one 
party to secure a majority. Visions of group government as we 
know it in Europe at once arise, with all it means in the way 
of dickering blocs and secret deals for the control of legislation. 
We believe that the people of this country will have none of 
such an un-American system, but will retain in control of the 
legislative branch the party that will work in cooperation with 


the executive branch during the remalning two years of this 
administration. 


A PROTECTIVE TARIFF—“ THE AMERICAN POLICY” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, the most popular piece of fiction 
that free-trade speakers use is the allegation that the present 
protective tariff operates to the restriction of our foreign com- 
merce. Rare, indeed, has been the speech made by critics of 
the present tariff which has not contained the assertion that 
due to the tariff other countries are denied free access to the 
markets of the United States, and due to this alleged condition 
the United States sells less goods abroad than it would other. 
wise. 

There is no foundation in fact for any such assertion, and 
there is no justification for its being made by anyone who poses 
as being possessed of sufficient information upon the subject of 
the tariff to make any public statement regarding it. Since the 
enactment of the Fordney-McCumber tariff both our imports 
and exports have materially increased. The exact figures, as 
furnished by the United States Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
are as follows: 





Pot Total exports 
Dee. 31 Exports Imports and imports 





70 | $6,904, 178, 926 

000 6, 944, 524, 000 
, 000 7, 959, 559, 000 
2,000 | 8, 200, 946, 000 
5, 000 9, 137, 301, 000 





The growth of our foreign trade under the Fordney- Me- 
Cumber Act runs true to the history and experience of all pro- 
tective tariffs. The records of our foreign commerce show that 
during the periods the United States was under a protective 
tariff its foreign trade increased. The record also shows the 
equally striking and significant fact that during the periods the 
United States was under a Democratic tariff its foreign trade 
decreased, There is nothing mysterious or inexplicable about 
these conditions. They were not a coincidence. They were the 
result of economic laws. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF STIMULATES FOREIGN TRADE 


Under a protective tariff the American manufacturers are 
assured of profitable production and as a result they increase 
production and become active in seeking markets for their in- 
creased output. This results in increased exports. On the other 
hand, the increased industrial activity under a protective tariff 
calls for an increase of imports of raw materials to be used in 
manufacturing industries. There is also anothe: very impor- 
tant factor and that is the prosperity of the masses of American 
people which follows industrial activity. This makes them 
larger buyers of goods of all kinds and stimulates a demand for 
imported articles, On the other hand, a Democratic tariff has 
always closed our factories, which lessens both our exports and 
the demand for raw material imports and so impoverishes our 
people so that they have no money with which to buy imported 
articles. 

There has been a noticeable effort on the part of some Demo- 
cratic critics of the present tariff to explain away our increas- 
ing foreign trade, especially our increased imports, by the as- 
sertion that the larger import figures are due to the purchase 
of rubber from the East Indies, nitrates and coffee from South 
America, sisal from Central America, and tea and silk from 
Asia. Unfortunately for our Democratic critics, while the im- 
ports of all these articles have increased under the present 
tariff, due to the increased prosperity under this tariff, our im- 
ports from Europe have also increased and Europe sells us none 
of the above-enumerated articles, 

The United States Bureau of Foreign Commerce shows the 
following figures of our foreign trade with the leading Euro- 
pean countries and Canada for the five-year period immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the Buropean war in 1914 and for 
the five-year period ending December 31, 1925. The pre-war 
five-year period ending June 30, 1914, is accepted by all econo- 
mists and statisticians as being a period of normal conditions 
and normal prosperity the world around. During that period 
international trade flowed freely, unhampered by threats of 
war, trade reprisals, or the various handicaps and restric- 
tions which are the inevitable aftermath of war. Compared 
with that normal period of international trade the following 
figures show that our sales to Europe and our purchases 
from Europe have enormously increased. 


EUROPE SELLS US MORE AND BUYS MORB UNDER PRESENT TARIFF 


The figures become doubly significant in view of the fact 
that throughout the entire year 1921 and a major portion of the 
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vear 1922—with the exception of a few agricultural schedules 
which were modified by the farmers’ emergency tariff enacted 


in May, 1921, none of which affected our imports or 


exports 


to Europe—we were operating under the Underwood free-trade 


tariff. 


ind imports under the present tariff with the 


I herewith present the figures, comparing our exports 
five-year 


pre- 


war period of normalcy and also with the calendar year 1921, 


lof which was under the Underwood tariff. 


Total imports from Europe: 


Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914............ $836, 
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paminwaweiambtaiecdawes pitta ee 157, 
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Imports, 1925, increase of 
and 62 per cent over i921. 


Total exports to Europe: 


Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914 a 
1921. ...nciwonad= 2, 263, 
LE ndstuttcndeiiinaione cdiiedad tea ‘ : a are * O83, 
0 OE in cenndupaianinmeamenidiats — o o oe, 09S, 
DOR Gi ccsmmmemane . - Siemans 2, 444, 
1925... a 2, 602, 


499, 000 
94° OOO 
O02 OOO 
O56. OO 
456, OOO 
832, VOt 


48 per cent over pre-war five-year average | 


209, O00 
SOO, OOO 
357, OOO 
415, ooo 
490, O00 
487, 000 


Exports, 1925, increase of 100 per cent over pre-war five-year period. 


Total imports from United Kingdom: 


Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914___---__-- 
1921 ; 

RO tei cctitihaes a tienen a a = ae 
1923 in eetpittndtinae « ——— diene cues ania el 
De Rinmakiiee cbatiind 7 e = 
1925 asia ai taiath . 


Imports, 1925, 
ind 73 per cent over 1921. 


otal exports to United Kingdom: 





Pre-war five-year average, 1910—-1914____-~.-_..-- . $567, 
1: 2 * ail - 4 stientigaamnametl 942, 
1922 5S oe ee : < a é 7 See R55, 
Ds cccuiins tibia teaiinas ania <i - ti ttn dint - 882, 
924 alias seiiiiaettadlal sicily ine Mliaaiia tients PS2, 
1925 niatiiiailietpeaaina ace - 1, 031, 


Exports, 1925, increase of S2 per cent over pre-war five-year 


Total imports from Germany: 


Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914________--_-~ $176, 
Sl annie oa : s aaiaitinadetaria kadai m SO 
i ditindlnssteiadi bib evel bist « haapiieiimalt heat a 117, 
Bs caste telah eb tlie > eontiindiiste ebenidianebiben ake - sneha inca tii 161, 
i ince meio stiieiatiathcaidininaiiaae — ‘evcesataeiiaien nila samesies 139, 


cee ani 164, 

Imports, 1925, decrease of 7 
but increase of 105 per cent over 1921. 
Total exports to Germany: 


Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914_- 
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7 a 7 A ree a le 440 

bie ghetdialien ae babi tadeatendeiectedesthon ike {70 

Exports, 1925, increase of 55 per cent over pre-war five-year 
Total imports from Belgium: 

Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914..-...--_~-.-- $40, 
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Imports 1925 increase of 71 per cent over pre-war five-year 
and 96 per cent over 1921. 


Total exports to Belgium: 


Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914_......._..... $53 
I eit hibtieindcnenth umaibedene ciate aaa elem oititiedeclsm 
ee ee eee ee 
BOBLO TR. Tio 2 ee te a Balke iS 100 
Fa ietetetediintencescarmietctisaetceinietace aan memenct trical intl artic 116 
ee idsatebitia chnacncstindsanusn cena: ukia = nae 120 


Exports 1925 increase of 124 per cent over pre-war fiwe-year 


Total imports from France: 
P 
icine tincaitccnaiintiine carinii tiacaial 


Imports 1925 increase of 21 per cent over pre-war five-year 
and 11 per cent since 1921. 


Total exports to France: 
Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914_.....__...__ $138, 


BGs ah ott. aural Siidactttl shaken ath dete. 224 
1922 266 
SOUR arian ee eee oeeec eee See 272 
SOs) Jen et eee ee ee ae 
SoMa ott 2 xn 5 ale aa ate "~> 280° 


Exports 1925 increase of 102 per cent over pre-war five-year 
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Tot mm Italy 
ear. average, 1910-1914. ..cccccsncuce $51, 149, 000 
oJ, 200. OOo 
in - - Go, USO ( 
o2. 26S. OOO 
= 75, 004, GOO 





- 102, 204, 950 
Imports 1925 increase of 


and 63 per cent over 1921 


190 per cent over pre-war five-year average, 





: 
Total exports to Italy: 
r’ war five-year average, 1910-1914 cael £165, 9668. 000 
121 215, 46 no 
122 _— 150, 894, 000 
1: = 167, 53% 0 
1 IST. 040 "0 
1925 205, 149, 578 
E rts 1925 increase of 211 per cent over pre-war five-year average 
Total imports from Greece 
l’re-war five-year average, 1910-1914 $s 29, O00 
121 21 Tz. ooo 
too 7 
1pL2 - ” a 
L238 14 SN ¢ ) 
1o24 97 Too. OOO 
1925 © 186. Foo 
I ts, 1925, increase of 686 per cent over pre-war five-year aver- 
age and 20 per cent over 1921 
Total exports to Greece 
Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914 $875, 000 
20 ATH. OOO 
11, 183, 000 
pian = " 2 s . 11. Poo. O00 
16. 722. Guo 
. 16, 62 i2 
Exports, 1925, increase of 1,800 per cent over pre-war five-year 
iverage 
Fetal imports from Netherlands 
Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914 7 anonwacee $34, 9237. 000 
1921 . $5. 2°68. O00 
1922 63, 795. O00 
1923 a a i . 77,521, 000 
1924 * 74, 042, 000 
1925 “ 02. 590. 826 


Imports, 1925, increase of 165 per cent over pre-war five-year period 


| and 105 per cent over 1921. 


, 344) 233 | 


average, | 


, 117, 000 
, 868, 000 
, 530, 000 
. 762, 000 
, 005, 000 
, 297, 911 


average. 


, 120, 000 


885, 000 


, 809, 000 
, 618, 000 


634, 000 
431, 546 


average, 


841, 000 


, 921, 000 
, 965, 000 
, 131, 000 
, 664, 000 


299, 439 
average. 


Total exports to Netherlands: 


Pre-war five-year average, 1910—-1914_. — $104, 575. 000 
TU cctessitbticcicukcieaeashi a je 170. 879. 000 
1922 ns a z 117. S08 ONO 
1923 - - , . = 109. 17 ooo 
1924 dbus i and : ‘ .. 11. 784, 000 
1925 141, 518, 240 
Exports, 1925, increase of 35 per cent over pre-war five-year period 
Total imports from Denmark 
Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914__..._......_... $2, 597, 000 
1921 ities nies & S&S. OOO 
1922 = 1. 164, 000 
1923 ‘ 7 a n" saittalieal 6, 620, 000 
1924. . jshlebinasibles ilk ‘ iiiatiieesite aioe 6, 118, 264 
1925 . ‘ ton 4, 327, 503 


Imports, 1925, 


but decrease of 51 per 


increase 66 per cent 
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over pre-war five-year average 


cent since 


Total exports to Denmark: 


Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914__..._..._.__ 2a", 000 
1921 : se nao, 000 
1922 niotenenied a ‘ be Nie , 639, 000 
1923 mens a . 88. 768. 000 
adie a - = 3, 4123, 000 
1925 _- = - - — , 731, S71 





Exports, 1925, increase of 262 per cent over pre-war five-year period, 
Total imports from Norway: 
Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914 
1921- — “ 


en a. . $8, O86, 000 
13, 005. G00 





‘ — o acieilinnddeenditenaiieimitpihicmitdiatinishs, Te 
92% — aha —— . 20, O00, 000 
1924 anaes ol mame die 21, 301, 000 
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Imports 1925 increase of 188 per cent over pre-war five-year average 
and increase of 79 per cent over 1921. 


Total exports to Norway: 





Pre-war five-year average, 1910--1914 R19. 000 
I einstein aaincetnetinleaitiinade seid 117. 000 
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1923 See ae Se ero ooo 
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1925 SS oe bagpeiins , 199, 708 





Exports 1925 increase of 235 per cent over pre-war five-year average. 


Total imports from Sweden: 


Pre-war five-year average, 1910-1914_.-......--..... $9, 530, 000 
as oman iiessnnatied ae eee 
ek enti db blchinch an diltemmeeat jo ciiphonabendnieentndibadibiahittbasEteinactnddill 33, 3250, 000 
ae eee ee ee 86, 184, 000 
Tin, aeneiatediateepenenatetnnneinretetnaentatinateiitiemneacitetateatainl cette aceite 40, 001, 000 
i iinncntg dk minnbantperieigiarasip eapmennamnienrancitnd seachemninnietit ie Sieontenanemdiile 40, 998, S57 


Imports 1925 increase of 330 per cent over pre-war five-year period 
and 107 per cent over 1921. 
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Total exports to Sweden: ? . 
a ‘Pre war five-year average, 1910-1914_..__._-------- $10, O28, 000 


EE Bach cntnaaruves shite tink ennai 37, 566, 000 
1922 ciabiaicanapaiaineinace é ocibi ertenrente ida atlanaianeinactataa 
1925 eee onion chin sieastdsbaaininiaiadinin wiaeineiaaiae 
1H24 einai a aati iantiiaen eaiiesin maine 12, 266, 000 


125 ; pilin papas . 2, 465, 446 
Exports 1925 increase of 323 per cent over pre-war five-year average. 
Total imports from Canada 


re-war five-year average, 1910-1914 


ae 
1921 


335, 441, 000 


192" : : a ee 364, 025, 000 
1923 a ES ES ss iaaibceeian eneasteeauiaaa 416, 005, 000 
ted ye a ae eee 299, 068, 000 
1925 ; | ee ee 
Imports increase of 288 per cent over pre-war five-year average and 
of 55.4 per cent over 1921, 
Total export to Cannda os 
l’'re-war five-year average, 1910-—-1914_----. _... $815, 044, 000 
1to?} rat aa ae Bi 598, G77, OOO 
10 ts om eo 576, 687, 000 
pov ee ae ee 
oud < ai c ks Lae Se ee 623, 165, 000 
1925 a carb tite tivictilineabcain ana | ee 
Exports increase of 107 per cent (1925) over pre-war five-year 


average 

To even the most casual observer these figures clearly prove 
that our present tariff has not mitigated against European 
countries selling their goods to the United States. It has not 
hampered their trade with us or restricted in any way the sales 
of their producis in American markets. With but two or three 
minor exceptions every European country is selling us vastly 
more goods now than it did prior to the year the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff became a law, while Europe as a whole has 
increased her sales to the United States 62 per cent under the 
present tariff, 

Therefore there is no validity in the argument which free 
traders constantly present to the agricultural sections of our 
country to the effect that they are being injured by the lack of 
a proper market in Hurope for American farm products, and that 
this lack of a European market is due to the fact that European 
nations can not sell us goods and take American farm products 
in return because the present tariff operates to prevent this 
exchange of European goods for American farm products. The 
above figures, taken from the Government records, absolutely 
demonstrate the falsity of that assertion. They demonstrate 
that Europe is selling us more goods under the present tariff 
than before its enactment, and therefore is in a better position 
to take more of our goods in return. The figures show that 
Kurepe is taking more of our goods in return, although she is 
not taking more farm products. To the contrary, our exports 
of agricultural products to Hurope have decreased very ma- 
terially since the enactment of the Fordney-McCumber tariff, 
but this decrease is not due to the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
directly or indirectly. It is due to other reasons which, when 
they are fully set forth and understood, form the greatest argu- 
ment in behalf of the need of a protective tariff for the Ameri- 
can farmer that bas ever been made. 

PXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS STHADILY AND RAPIDLY DECLINE 


Let us first measure the extent of this decline in exportation 
of American farm products to Europe. The trend has been 
steadily downward. In 1921 the exports of crude foodstuffs 
and food animals amounted, in round numbers, to $673,334,000 
and constituted 15.88 per cent of all of our exports. They 
steadily declined until in 1925 the amount in round numbers 
was only $317,893,000 and represented only 6.6 per cent of our 
total exports. In 1921 the exports of manufactured foodstuffs 
amounted in round numbers to $685,000,000 and represented 
15.06 per cent of all our exports. By 1925 these had gradually de- 
ereased to $573,735,000 and represented only 11.9 per cent of 
all our exports. The decline is still going on and it is par- 
ticularly noticeable in exports of grain and grain products. 
According to the United States Bureau of Foreign Commerce— 

Grain and grain preparations as a whole decreased in 1925 as com- 
pared with 1924 in the amount of 19 per cent. A still closer analysis 
shows the quantity of wheat grain exported declined 48 per cent; 
wheat flour, 80 per cent; and corn, 81 per cent. The value of all 
edible animal foods and oils of all kinds decreased 7 per cent, but 
in quantity the decrease was considerably more. Lard decreased in 
quantity 27 per cent; neutral lard, 45 per cent; tallow, 48 per cent; 
oleo oil, 8 per cent. 


According to the monthly reports of the United States Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce this decline in exportation of farm 
products is being steadily maintained this year. Month by 
month, up to the latest complete available figures, our exports 
of farm products this year have been less than for the corre- 
sponding months last year, which, as stated above, were vastly 
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less than for 1924. These figures clearly show that the export 
market of the farmer is rapidly approaching the vanishing 
point. Agricultural observers, after making a survey of the 
world conditions, state that the foreign demand for our farm 
products harvested this year will be no better than they were 
last year, if as good. 


AMERICAN FARMER LOSES TO CANADA, ARGENTINA, AND AUSTRALIA 


They attribute this to two reasons: First, European nations 
are gradually recovering their agricuitural productive capacity 
They are making greater effort than ever before to stimulate 
agricultural production. The war taught them the important 
lesson of being as self-sustaining as possible. But the most 
important factor which dominates the eutire situation is the 
increasing competition to the United States farmer from pro 
ducers of other agricultural countries. In commenting upon 
this the last annual report of the Department of Agriculture 
makes the following observation: 


JULY 2 


In planning wheat production the situation both In the United States 
and in the whole world should be considered. Even with the sam 
acreage as last year a good average yield would place the United 
States on an export basis for most if not all classes of wheat. Th 
trend of production in many countries that compete with the Unite! 
States is upward. Production in European countries affected by th 
war is rapidly approaching pre-war status. Russia, a large exporte 
before the war, is recovering. The wheat-producing areas of Argentina 
Australia, and Canada are now 53 per cent above pre-war average, 
and these countries have not yet reached their limit. Under thes: 
conditions only poor crops in important foreign Wwheat-producing 
countries can result in a situation comparable to that of last year, 
when the farmers of the United States had a good crop which they sold 
at high prices. * * ®& 

Foreign competition continues to grow stronger in some lines of 
farm production. The wheat area of Canada has increased from a pre 
war average of 10,000,000 acres to 22,000,000 acres In 1925. There are 
still large areas in Canada suitable for wheat production. Australian 
wheat area has increased from a pre-war average of 7,600,000 to 
10,800,000. Argentina reports having shown a record acreage. The 
wheat area of these three countries together is now about 53 per cent 
above the pre-war average. Dairy production continues to expand in the 
Southern Hemisphere. New Zealand and Australia have just finished 
a season of record output. The production of these two countries has 
expanded greatly since the war. They still have room for expansion. 
Argentine dairy production has also increased considerably since the 
war. The further development of the western Provinces of Canada and 
the recovery of Europe are adding to the world’s supply. Siberia, a 
large exporter of dairy products before the war, is also recovering. 


We have conclusive evidence of the increasing danger of 
agricultural competition in the markets of the world from an- 
other Government source. The Sixty-seventh Congress directed 
the Foodstuffs Division of the Department of Commerce to make 
a survey of the agricultural situation in other countries, par- 
ticularly those which compete with the American farmer in 
world markets. Acting under this resolution the Department 
of Commerce sent its experts to all quarters of the globe and 
published their findings in detail. They are a most notable con- 
tribution to the subject of agricultural economics. 

These findings show that only one-tenth of the wheat land 
ot the Argentine and only one-sixth of the wheat land of 
Canada is at present under cultivation, but that the virgin soil 
in each country is being brought under cultivation in an in- 
creasing quantity each year. The report also shows that in 
Canada, the Argentine, and Australia, because there is a com- 
paratively small population in relation to the total area of 
tillable land and the total production of that land, it is possible 
to export an abnormally large percentage of their farm crops. 


OTHER WHEAT-PRODUCING COUNTRIES UNDERSELLING AMERICAN FARMUR 


This statement is borne out by agricultural statistics obtained 
from the offié@fal records of each of those countries, verified by 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the United 
States Department of Commerce. These fi,gures show that the 
production of wheat in the United States since the war has in- 
creased only 21 per cent over the pre-war average, but in 
Australia it has increased 49 per cent, in Argentina 33 per cent, 
and in Canada 73 per cent, The figures moreover show that as 
compared with the average exports of wheat in the pre-war 
period, Australia’s exports of wheat since the war have in- 
creased 85 per cent, those of the Argentine 34 per cent, while 
Canada’s exportation of wheat since the war has been 144 per 
cent greater than in the pre-war period. The figures show 
that while normally the United States exports only 15 per cent 
of its total wheat crop, Australia exports 55 per cent of its 
total wheat production, the Argentine exports 65 per cent of its 
total crop, and Canada exports one-half of its total crop. The 
figures further show that for the last two crop years Canada 
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has exported 72 per cent and 76 per cent, respectively, of its 
total wheat crop; Australia has exported 65 per cent and 71 
per cent, respectively, of its wheat crop; and the Argentine has 
exported 70 per cent of its wheat crop. 

This tremendous increase in exportation of wheat from 
these three principal agricultural competing countries explains 
why the American farmer's exportation of grain and grain prod- 
ucts has so materially decreased. Putting it in simple language, 
it is beeause his agricultural competitors of the three countries 
named are underselling him in the European markets. 

Nor is that the most menacing factor of the situation. The 
thing which concerns most vitally the American farmer is not 
only the fact that these countries are underselling him at 
present in the markets of the world, but it is inevitable that 
they will continue to do so in an increasingly alarming degree. 
Every known fact contributes proof of this statement. The 
report of the Foodstuffs Division of the Department of Com- 
merce above referred to elaborates upon this phase and points 
out that because of cheap land in enormous quantities and other 
cheap production costs crops and livestock can be produced in 
these countries at a mere fraction of what they can be produced 
for in the United States even under the most modern and 
economic method of farming. 


FOREIGN-PRODUCTION COSTS OF CATTLE, WHEAT, AND BUTTER 


Further evidence is furnished by a special report of repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture making a personal study on 
the ground of the livestock industry of the Argentine. This 
report goes into cost production very elaborately. Summing 
up, it shows that after counting in all production costs live- 
stock in the Argentine can be produced ready for the market 
at 75 cents per hundred pounds; this stock is comparable 
in quality to the good grade of steers sold in this country. 

The United States Tariff Commission in 1924 submitted 
the results of its study of the need of an increase in the duty 
on wheat. It went exhaustively into the production costs of 
wheat in this country and in Canada. The report shows that 
the cost of producing a bushel of wheat in the United States 
is 48 cents higher per bushel than the cost of producing wheat 
in Canada. It further shows this difference in cost is attribu- 
table to factors over which the American farmer has no 
control and which he can never remedy, such as higher land 
values, higher labor costs, higher costs of fertilizer due to 
older and, therefore, more impoverished soil. 

In April last year the United States Tariff Commission sub- 
mitted a report upon the advisability of increasing the duty 
on butter. This report showed that butter can be, and is, pro- 
duced in Denmark for 13 cents a pound less than it can be 
produced in this country, and that butter is produced in Can- 
ada and New Zealand at from 24 cents to 28 cents per pound 
lower than it can be produced in the United States. In com- 
menting upon this fact the report shows that the lower cost in 
New Zealand is largely the result of lower feed, labor, and 
shelter eosts. In most regions of New Zealand cows are pas- 
tured the year round. No purchased concentrates are fed. 
The sowing of English grass and clover, which is especially 
favored by climatic and soil conditions, has increased the car- 
rying capacity of the land, so that 1% acres is sufficient to 
carry one cow in good condition throughout the entire year. 

To sum up the situation: The great agricultural sections of 
the United States have been opened, settled, and brought to a 
high state of development, which has resulted in high land 
values and very high production costs. On_ the other hand, 
agricultural competing countries, such as the Argentine, Can- 
ada, New Zealand, Australia, and so forth, are still compara- 
tively unsettled and undeveloped agriculturally. The Argen- 
tine is comparable to the conditions existing in the Mississippi 
Valley 50 years ago in so far as land values and labor costs 
are concerned, while the conditions in the agricultural sections 
of Canada are comparable to conditions which existed in the 
United States 25 years ago. 

FARMERS’ FOREIGN MARKET CERTAIN TO DISAPPEAR 


This makes it possible for those countries to produce food 
at so much lower cost than the United States that their ex- 
ports are driving the American farmer out of the European 
market by the simple and certain process of being able to 
always undersell him at a profit. Students of the agricultural 
economie situation have no hesitancy in predicting that the 
American farmer’s foreign markets are rapidly and surely 
reaching the vanishing point because of these conditions. 

From the foregoing we may summarize the following facts: 

Europe is selling us more goods under the present protective 
tariff than at any previous time in history. 

Europe is buying less farm preducts of the United States 
since the enactment of the present tariff than before; her pur- 
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chases of farm products from this country are steadily de 
clining, and will continue to do so, 

Europe is buying less farm products of the United States 
because she is buying more from other agricuitural-producing 
countries, due to their underselling the American producer. 

This condition is certain to continue indefinitely and at least 
for another generation. 

No tariff which we might write can change this situation. 
Even though the present tariff were repealed and we embarked 
upon a period of absolutely free trade it would not gain for 
the American farmer the sale of an additional bushel of grain 
or an additional head of livestock in the European markets. 
On the other hand, it would open up the American market to 
the importation of the cheaply produced farm products of the 
Argentine, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and other countries. 

FARM EXPORTS HAVE VERY LITTLE EFFECT ON FARM PRICES 


Furthermore, the value of the European market to the Amer- 
ican farmer is overestimated in the descriptions and arguments 
of free-trade orators. In this connection attention is directed 
to the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, appointed in 
1921, composed of Members of the Congress, representing both 
the Senate and the House and both political parties. This 
commission was appointed for the purpose of making an ex- 
haustive study of the economic phases of agriculture in the 
United States in response to a resolution passed by the Con- 
gress. An idea of the fairness and the representative char- 
acter of this commission is furnished by citing its personnel: 
Senators Lenroot, of Wisconsin; Capper, of Kansas; and 
McNary, of Oregon, Republicans; Rosinson, of Arkansas, and 
Harrison, of Mississippi, Democrats ; Representatives ANDRESEN, 
of Minnesota; Minis, of New York; and Funk, of Lllinvis, 
Republicans ; SUMNeERs, of Texas, and Ten Byck, of New York, 
Democrats. 

Certainly no charge of partisanship or political byplay can 
be made against any report issued by such a commission and 
signed by all the members without any exception or without 
any reservation. Yet this report in discussing the relation of 
farm exports and farm prices was very definite in its conclu- 
sions that exports of farm products have very little influence 
upon farm prices; but, on the other hand, there is a very inti- 
mate relation between farm prices and domestic consumption ; 
and, furthermore, that industrial depressions in the United 
States are always accompanied by a decline in farm prices 
because industrial depressions mean lessened domestic con- 
sumption. 

The American farmer knows of his own experience the 
truth of this conclusion. He need go back no farther in his 
memory than the year 1921 to prove it. In that year the 
United States exported more grain of all kinds, more livestock, 
and more meat products than in any previous year in the 
history of American agriculture, but in spite of that fact farm 
prices in the year 1921 touched the bottom and the American 
farmer went “ dead broke.” If there is any merit or value in a 
foreign market for the American farmer the year 1921 should 
have seen him experiencing the greatest prosperity in his 
history. He obtained the European market that year, and 
what did it avail him? Bankruptcy! 

HOLDING AND PROTECTING AMERICAN MARKET VITAL TO FARMER’S WELFARB 


What would it avail him in any year to exchange his home 
market for the markets of Europe? In the United States the 
American farmer finds a market with a per capita consumption 
of 154 pounds of meat a year; the European country which 
most nearly approaches that record is England, noted abroad 
as a country of “beef eaters.” Yet the per capita consumption 
of meat in England is only 108.5 pounds per year. In France 
the per capita consumption is 75 pounds; in Belgium, 68 
pounds; in Italy, 42 pounds. Furthermore, in this connection 
it is worthy of notice that a very large proportion of meat 
consumed in Europe is horse meat, purchased because of its 
cheapness and included in the above per capita figures. Many 
foreign countries import canned and dried horse meat. It is not 
a generally known fact, but it is a fact, that the United States 
exports’ quite a quantity of dried and canned horse meat to 
various European countries. 

The European workingman regards white bread as a luxury. 
In fact, it is well within the truth to state that in the majority 
of European countries working classes never eat white bread. 
The parallel might be extended to practically all other kinds of 
food products. Therefore the American farmer should view 
with suspicion any preposition which holds out to him the pro- 
gram of jeopardizing his market of American consumers in 
order that he may gain the market of European consumers. 

The vital problem of the American farmer is not how he may 
capture European markets but how he may hold his American 
market and keep it prosperous, As just stated, during the 
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calendar year 1921 the American farmer exported more wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, and rice, both in the raw grain and as 
finished-food products, more livestock, and more meat products 
made from livestock than in any previous year in the history 
of the United States; more than he has exported in any year 
since that time. Yet in the year 1921 prices for farm products 
in the United States reached the lowest level recorded for a 
generation, lower than has been reached since that time. But 
it is also a matter of record that in 1921 approximately 5,000,- 
000 wage earners ordinarily employed in the United States were 
walking the streets in enforced idleness. The records further 
show that the per capita domestic consumption of food in the 
United States during that year was the lowest of any year in 
the history of this genegation. During that year of industrial 
depression and idle workingmen less meat products per capita, 
less bread per capita, less grain foods of all kinds per capita, 
less sugar per capita, were consumed because the American 
wage earner was out of a job and had no money to buy anything 
except the barest necessities, and those only in limited quanti- 
ties, 

INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY AND DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION BSSENTIAL TO FARMER 


The experience of the American -farmer in 1921, which was 
but a repetition of previous experiences, proved beyond a 
doubt that it is not the American farmer's foreign markets con- 
suming 10 per cent of his total production that is the measure 
of his prosperity and the hope of his future; to, the contrary, 
both depend upon his domestic market, which is at present con- 
suming 90 per cent of the output of American farmers. 

To approach the same problem from another angle: In 1921 
th: per capita consumption of meats in the United States was 


142 pounds. In 1925 the per capita consumption of meat in 
the United States was 154 pounds. This increase of per capita 
domestic consumption of meat during the past four years is 
equivalent to the increase of the consumption of more than 
1,000,000 head of cattle. In 1921 the per capita consumption 
of flour was lower than for any previous year of record, and it 
has increased year by year since 1921. The same applies to 
sugar and practically all other food products. 

Why the difference?) Why the increase in the consumption 
of food during the last four years? Because the idle wage 
earners of 1921 have been put to work at steady employment 
and at a higher wage than ever before enjoyed in this or any 
other country. 

WHAT INCRBASED FACTORY PAY ROLLS SINCD 1921 MBAN TO AGRICULTURE 

In 1921, according to the United States Census Bureau, there 
was paid out in wages to employees of strictly manufacturing 
industries $8,000,000,000. By 1923 (the last year the United 
States census reports are complete for manufacturing indus- 
tries) these wages had increased to $11,000,000,000. The 
United States Department of Labor has made a study of the 
distribution of the workingman’s dollar, based upon an actual 
survey of over 12,000 families of wage earners in 92 cities situ- 
ate in 42 different States. This survey ascertained that 40 
cents of every wage-earner’s dollar is expended for food. With 
this as a base it is a matter of simple arithmetic to compute 
the fact that the employees of manufacturing industries alone 
in the United States in 1923 were expending $1,200,000,000 
more for food than they expended in 1921. This does not take 
into account employees in other industries, of whom there were 
1,000,000 in mines, with an annual pay roll of $1,500,000,000 in 
1923. It does not include the annual pay roll of $2,868,000,000 
paid to nearly 2,000,000 employees on railroads, including the 
clerical forces in offices. It does not include the 3,000,000 indi- 
viduals employed as clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, travel- 
ing men, and otherwise in the business world. 

All of these, together with their enormous pay roll, were 
directly effected by the restoration of prosperity to the indus- 
trial world. Increased industrial activity involving the return 
to work of 5,000,000 men naturally meant the increased demand 
for raw material from the mines. It naturally meant a tre- 
mendous increase in the amount, of freight carried by the rail- 
roads, which in turn meant an increase in the number of rail- 
road employees. It naturally meant a tremendous increase in 
the personnel of the commercial enterprises which handle the 
output of the factories—the wholesale and retail concerns with 
their vast army of clerks and traveling men. 

FARMER SELLS IN MARKET WHICH IS PROTECTED 

This explains why, between 1921 and now, there has been a 
tremendous increase in the per capita consumption of all kinds 
of farm products. This explains why in the face of a steady 
decline in exportation of farm products since the enactment of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff there has been an increase in the 
market price of those products. It is because the American 
wage earner has been put back on his job by the protective 
tariff. It is because the protective tariff is keeping him 
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steadily employed at the American level of wages and when 
the American wage earner is so employed he is better fed, bet- 
ter clothed, better housed, better educated, and enjoys in every 
particular and detail an infinitely higher standard of living 
than the wage earner of any other nation in the world. 

In order to serve their purpose the critics of the present 
protective tariff have coined a phrase— 

The farmer buys in a protected market but must sell in an open 
market. 


This is as deceptive as the old “free silver, sixteen to one,” 
slogan or the Democratic catch phrase “ he kept us out of war.” 
The farmer buys in a protected market and he sells in a pro- 
tected market. He sells in a protected market, a market created 
by protective tariff, a market composed of industrial consumers 
whose buying power is dependent almost entirely on the 
maintenance of a protective tariff. 

FARMER’S MARKET IS DOUBLY PROTECTED UNDER PRESENT TARIFF 


It is a market which, for the farmer, is doubly protected. 
First, it protects his industrial urban consumers in their jobs, 
which pay the highest wages ever paid in any nation in times 
of peace, 40 per cent of whose wages are expended for food 
products. Second, it protects him directly from the cheaply 
produced agricultural products of other countries. It pre- 
vents wheat produced at 48 cents less on the bushel than he 
can produce it from invading his market and taking it away 
from him. It prevents the products of the Argentine packing 
houses, purchasing caitle produced at 70 cents per hundred 
pounds, from invading his market and utterly wiping out our 
livestock industry. It prevents the cheap dairy products from 
northern Europe, New Zealand, and Australia from invading 
his market and destroying our tremendous dairy industry. It 
prevents the free importation of any and all agricultural 
products which can be produced and are produced in the United 
States. 

It has been repeatedly asserted on the floor of this House, 
through the press, and on the public platform by the enemies 
of the protective tariff that this protection to the American 
farmer is purely theoretical. Over and over and over it has 
been cited on the floor of this House that some research 
bureau of the American Farm Bureau Federation made an in- 
dependent investigation of the present tariff and found that it 
was not protecting the farmer at all in point of fact. Repeat- 
edly it has been cited on the floor of this House that an 
organization known as the Fair Tariff League has made an 
investigation and found that the present tariff does not protect 
the farmer. Figures purporting to be taken from one or the 
other of these organizations have filled the Recorp for months 
and even years, in an effort to create the impression that two 
very disinterested and nonpartisan organizations, interested in 
the welfare of the farmer, have reached the conclusion that 
the tariff does not assist him. It is very noticeable that both 
of these authorities are quoted by the Democratic side of the 
House. This is as it should be. It is time to speak very plainly 
regarding the alleged investigations by those organizations. 

EXPOSH OF FARM BUREAU’S ALLEGED TARIFF INVESTIGATION 


During the summer of 1922, while the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff was being debated in the Senate, some of the national 
officers and the Washington representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation lobbied against the passage of that 
bill. In so doing they masqueraded in the name of the Ameri- 
can farmer and misrepresented, without conscience, the attitude 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. The principal 
national officers of the American Farm Bureau Federation at 
that time, as well as its Washington representaitve, Mr. Grey 
Silver, were all Democrats, and they used the name and reputa- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Federation to serve partisan 
purposes. In order to assist them in the work of influencing 
votes against the protective tariff during the consideration of the 
bill in the Senate they had their alleged research bureau make 
estimates showing what the proposed schedules would cost the 
American farmer. These estimates were made and published 
in the organ of the American Farm Bureau Federation during 
the summer of 1922, before the tariff became a law, before its 
schedules and rates had been agreed upon, and before any 
human being could possibly tell what the specific effect of the 
act as finally written would be upon any class of citizens, any 
section of country, or even any particular industry. The 
figures issued by this research bureau under those auspices were 
no more reliable as statistics than the doleful prediction of any 
other Democrat who foresaw ruin and disaster to the people 
of this country in event a protective tariff were enacted. 

Figures concocted in this manner and for this purpose four 
years ago are the ones which are being still paraded by Demo- 
cratic speakers on and off the floor of this House as the product 
of a disinterested and scientific organization and misrepresented 
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as having been made subsequent to the enactment of the tariff | 


and based upon the study of the actual operations of the law. 
They are not entitled to the slightest credence by honest and 
intelligent men. They bave no place whatever in an honest 
discussion of the actual effects of the present law. 

SOMETHING ABOUT SO-CALLED FAIR TARIFF LEAGUB 


The other authority frequently quoted at great length by 
Democrats is the so-called Fair Tariff League, which advertises 
itself always as “an organization favorable to protection, but 
to honest protection.” This isaclaim which is made even by the 
rankest free trader. Every sponsor of a Democratic free trade 
law, from Roger Q. Mills down to Oscar UNDERWOOD, has pro- 
tested that he was in favor of protection, but he wanted honest 
protection. 
a one-man-top affair. 
only spokesman for the league, as well as its very active Wash- 


ington lobbyist, is Harry E. Miles, who joined hands with the | 
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protests filed with the Tariff Commisstfon or testimony offered 
before congressional committees? 
TARIFF 

It surely ought not to require any elaboration to dispose of 
the fiction that the present tariff does not protect the farmer. 
Let me cite one example. According to the United States mar- 
ket reports compiled from official records, the Winnipeg price 
of wheat for the three years of 1914, 1915, and 1916, averaged 
8 cents higher than the average price of wheat on the Minne- 
apolis market for the same years, All of these years were un- 
der the Underwood tariff which provided no protection what- 


WHEAT FARMER HAS PROFITED A YEAR BECAUSE OF FPRESENT 


| ever to the American wheat, it being on the free list. 


In point of fact the Fair Tariff League is largely | 
Its chief executive officer, who is the | 


Democrats in both branches of Congress in 1922 to prevent | 


so far as possible the enactment of a protective tariff. His 
activities are financed by importing interests. It is impossible 
to find anywhere any utterance of the Fair Tariff League in 
support of a single protective schedule. It is impossible to 
find anywhere the record of any action of the Fair Tariff 
League in support of a single protective schedule The interests 
who are financing Mr. Miles desire free trade. They are not 
in favor of a. fair tariff—they are not in favor of any tariff 
except the old-fashioned Democratic tariff for revenue only. 
Every man, every interest, every organization has a right to 
be against a protective tariff, either from a selfish standpoint 
or because of the honest belief that such an economic policy 
would redound to the welfare of American people, but it is 
most unfair, dishonest, and deceptive to be against a protective 
tariff, in fact, while masquerading as being the friend of a pro- 
tective tariff or being a disinterested scientific body. 
NOT A SINGLE BONA FIDE FARM ORGANIZATION AGAINST TARIFF 


To return to the misrepresentation carried on in 1922 by the 
national officers and the Washington lobbyist of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Proof that they misrepresented the 
sentiment of their membership and their constituent organiza- 
tions of the several States is furnished in the official records 
of the United States Tariff Commission. Practically every 
State farm bureau federation in the United States has filed 
remonstrances with the United States Tariff Commission against 
any reductions in the present tariff. 

Not only State farm bureau federations, but practically 
every organization representing bona fide agricultural producers 
is on record at the United States Tariff Commission in support 
of the present Fordney-McCumber tariff or in advocacy of in- 
creasing the duties of the present tariff. Democratic speakers 
on the floor of Congress and Democratic newspapers, while 
making the general assertions that the agricultural producers 
of this country are against protective tariff, have failed to cite 
a single statement by bona fide agricultural producing organi- 
zations advocating the repeal of the present tariff or a reduc- 
tion of its schedules. It is particularly pertinent to note that 
in March this year Mr. L. B. Jackson, manager of the Georgia 
State bureau of markets, filed with the United States Tariff 
Commission a petition signed by nine southern Democratic 
governors against any reductions in the duty on vegetable oils. 
The nine Democratic governors who so affixed their signatures 
to this petition were Clifford Walker, of Georgia; Henry L. 
Fuqua, of Louisiana ; John W. Martin, of Florida; M. B. Trapp, 
of Oklahoma; Thomas G. McLeod, of South Carolina; Austin 
M. Peay, of Tennessee; Tom J. Terral, of Arkansas; W. W. 
Brandon, of Alabama; and Henry L. Whitfield, of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Furthermore, it is a matter of record that in the lengthy 
hearings before the House Committee on Agriculture, extending 
over a period of several weeks, in connection with the various 
farm-relief measures, not a single agricultural producer, not a 
Single representative of any bona fide agricultural organiza- 
tion, not a single representative of any farm bureau federa- 
tion anywhere, not a single actual “dirt farmer” asked that 
the present tariff rates be reduced or that the present act be 
repealed, yet scores of such. individuals appeared before the 
committee and gave testimony as to what in their opinion is 
the cause of agricultural distress and what should be done to 
atieviate it. 

Is it not more than passing strange that if, as our free-trade 
crities allege, the present plight of the farmer fs due to the 
tariff that none of these witnesses so testified or even inti- 
mated; is it not more than passing strange that if the farmer 
is convinced that the present tariff is a fraud, that it fs an 
iniquitous law which operates to the injury of the farmer and 
the enrichment of the manufacturer, that there have not been 
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Since the enactment of the farmers’ emergency tariff by the 
Republican Congress in May, 1921—the rates of which were em 
bodied later in the Fordney-McCumber tariff—the average price 
of wheat on the Minneapolis market has been 20 cents higher 
than the average price on the Winnipeg market. No other ex- 
planation can be offered for this differential except the pro- 
tective tariff placed on wheat by the Republican Party. No 
other market conditions, no other economic situation entered 
into the problem to cause this switch of a differential in the 
price of wheat from Winnipeg's favor to the favor of the 
Minneapolis market except that of the enactment of a tariff 
which took wheat off of the free list and gave it protection. 
This made a difference throughout the last five years of 28 
cents per bushel in favor of the American market. In that 
time the American farmer has sold on an average 800,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year. In other words, the tariff on wheat 
alone has netted the American farmer at least $200,000,000 a 
year. He got at least that much more for his wheat crop each 
year since the tariff went into effect than he would have ob- 
tained had wheat still been on the free list. Surely there is 
nothing theoretical about this protection. 

In an effort to convince the farmer that he has not been bene- 
fited by the tariff our Democratic critics point to the fact 
that there has been a decrease of 31 per cent in the value 
of farm land since 1920. Inasmuch as the Democratic critics 
have raised this question, it might be well to review the cir- 
cumstances. During the war and immediately subsequent 
thereto everything was on an inflated basis, farm land included. 
There was a presidential election in 1920. The fictitious pros- 
perity of the war period was passing. The Underwood free- 
trade tariff began to exercise its normal and legitimate influ- 
ences. Industries began to close or to lay off workingmen. 
Unemployment in industrial centers became critical in the sum- 
mer of 1920, so critical that it occasioned comment from such 
organizations as the American Federation of Labor. At the 
same time prices were higher even than they had been during 
the war. The combination of decreasing employment and un- 
paralleled high prices made it apparent to the Democratic 
administration that unless something drastic was speedily done 
the Democratic Party would be overwhelmingly defeated in 
urban and industrial communities. One of the steps taken in 
a vain attempt to prevent this was to have the War Depart- 
ment throw on the market tremendous quantities of surplus 
supplies of clothing, canned goods, leather goods, and so forth, 
in an effort to break down retail prices and cause a precipitate 
decline in the cost of living. 

Another measure taken by the Democratic administration was 
to order a drastic deflation of credits. This order went forth 
from the Federal Reserve Board, which at that time was com- 
posed, with one exception, wholly of Democrats, appointees of 
President Wilson. 

DEMOCRATIC DEFLATION STARTED FARMER ON ROAD TO RUIN 

It was this deflation ordered by the Democratic administration 
in a frantic but futile endeavor to influence the elections in 
1920 that started the American farmer on the road to ruin. 
It operated to his especial injury, because of the peculiar 
character of his property and his products. Those who defend 
this order of deflation point out that credits were restricted 
no more in agricultural sections than they were in those sec- 
tions where the principal borrowers were engaged in mercan- 
tile and industrial enterprises. That is true. But there is 
this vital difference in the way the order for deflation operated. 

The manufacturer whose credit was restricted was able in- 
stantly to curtail his production by laying off men; he was 
able by making some sharp reductions in prices to move the 
accumulation of goods in his warehouses and with the read? 
money thus obtained meet his obligations. He had to pocket 
some losses; nevertheless he was able to turn the corner. The 
merchant who was notified of the action of the bankers was 
able to go through the same process. He marked down his 
goods, inaugurated a sacrifice sale, and was able to clean up 
his high-priced invoices, obtain ready money, and begin on a 
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lower level. Not so the farmer. He could not offer any bar- 
gain sales in wheat, or hogs, or cattle. He could not turn over 
his high-priced land. Deflation and restriction of credit to him 
meant ruin, and so his land values began the downward march 
in 1920 as a result of this policy of the Democratic administra- 
tion. : 

PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS HAVE INCRBASED UNDER TARIFF 

It is illogical to attempt to connect the depreciation of the 
value of land since 1920 with the operations of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff. The tariff effects the value of products of 
the land and not the land. There is no tariff upon land as a 
commodity. Land is neither imported nor exported. What 
has been the trend of prices of farm products under the pro- 
tective tariff? The records show that while the value of land 
as a marketable commodity has declined 31 per cent from its 
inflated value of 1920, the value of products raised on the land 
has increased since 1920, so that in point of fact the farmer's 
land as a producing unit is more valuable to-day than it was in 
1920, and it is perfectly capable of demonstration that these 
increases in the value of farm products are directly attributable 
to the beneficent operation of the protective tariff. 

I cite the data showing the average price of farm products 
received by the producer at local’ farm markets for various 
periods: The five-year average August, 1909, to July, 1914; the 
average prices for April, 1921, and April, 1926; and the average 
prices for September, 1922, and September, 1925. The price 
received by the producer at local farm markets is taken because 
that is the fair price to quote in any discussion attempting to 
show what the farmer gets out of the tariff, inasmuch as such 
prices eliminate all transportation costs, commissions, and 
middlemen’s profits, The month of April, 1921, is selected be- 
cause it was the month immediately preceding the enactment 
of the farmers’ emergency tariff, and the month of April, 1926, 
is selected in order that we may have a direct comparison as 
to seasonal prices after five years of operation of a tariff giving 
protection to farm products. The month of September, 1922, is 
selected because that was the month in which the Fordney* 
McCumber tariff became effective, and the month of September, 
1925, is selected in order to afford correct seasonal price com- 
parison following three years of operation of that tariff. 

Table showing wet price of farm products received by the producer 


at local farm markete (known as prices at farm) for the periods and 
the months indicated 


- SS 










August, 

1909, to | 192! 19 1923 1925 

July, 1914 
Cotton, per pound_............- | $0. 124 $0. 16 $0. 166 $0. 206 $0. 225 
Corn, per bushel ............05.. - 642 | - 583 657 - 862 988 
Wheat, per bushel.............. . 884 | 119 1422 . 892 1 
RS ea 11, 87 12. 64 12. 78 10. 68 12. 42 
Potatoes, per bushel_..........- - 697 - 109 . 2705 . 788 .1211 
Oats, per bushel ptireadaiel . 399 . 372 . 804 . 391 . 381 
Beef cattle, per 100 pounds_____- 5. 22 5. 58 6, 66 5.44 6.27 
Veal calves, per 100 pounds... 6.75 7.73 9. 45 8.10 9. 07 
Lambs, per 100 pounds. ......-. 5.91 10. 54 11. 32 9. 43 11.95 
Hogs, per 100 pounds........... 7.23 8.50 11, 49 8.75 11. 50 
Butter, per pound.............. . 255 - 395 «411 . 348 411 
i i Cee... csnsctenmse 215 - 205 248 - 273 3il 
eae ae -177 -179 332 . 316 378 


These figures clearly demonstrate that the value of products 
which are raised on the farm, and which in the long run must 
determine the real value of farm land as an investment, have 
very appreciably increased since the enactment of a protective 
tariff in 1921. 

CONGRESS MAKES EFFORT TO RELIEVE AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS 


Notwithstanding the operation of the tariff which has un- 
doubtedly benefited our agricultural interests, notwithstanding 
the additional fact that Republican Congresses beginning with 
the special session in the spring of 1921 have enacted more legis- 
lation for the purpose of permanently benefiting agriculture 
than has been enacted in any period of 50 years in the history 
of the United States prior to 1921, the condition of American 
agriculture to-day is not what it should be. No one denies that 
relatively American agriculture ‘is not as prosperous as other 
industries. It is a situation which gives grave concern to all 
other classes of industry and business, for it is one of the 
fundamentals in political economy that agriculture is a basic 
industry which, if it languishes, imperils the prosperity of all 
other industries. This is especially true in the United States, 
where the agricultural sections are known to contribute 40 per 
cent of the buying power of the Nation. This Congress has 
spent a great deal of its time and devoted probably more 
thought in an attempt to solve the distress of American agricul- 
ture than was spent upon all other subjects before this body 
during this session. The culmination of this effort was the 
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action of the House upon the farm-relief measure known as the 
Haugen bill. There was an honest difference of opinion re- 
garding the merits of this proposal, it was a difference of 
opinion which cleft party lines, The bill was defeated by a 
vote of 212 to 167, a negative majority of 45. Immediately fol- 
lowing the defeat of the bill Representative OLpFIELD, of Arkan- 
sas, chairman of the Democratic Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, issued a statement to the press declaring the respon- 
sibility of the defeat of the bill rested on the Republican Party 
and on President Coolidge, saying “ he does not want the farm- 
ers to get the relief and consideration to which they are en- 
titled.” Representatives OLpFIeLp closed his statement with the 
invitation that the farmers support the Democratic Party, 
which would give them relief by repealing the tariff, thereby 
assuring them of lower prices for everything which they 
bought. 

The sentiments expressed by Representative OLprretp have 
been reiterated on the floor of this House, in debate on the 
floor of the Senate, in emanations from the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee’s headquarters, and in various newspapers 
critical of the administration. For that reason it is pertinent 
to analyze the truth and validity of the statement. 

The effort to place responsibility of the defeat of the Haugen 
bill on the shoulders of the Republican administration and 
the industrial East will not stand the test of honest scrutiny. 
Representative OLpFIELD hails from the solid Democratic State 
of Arkansas. It is an agricultural State. It never has had 
a Republican representative in either branch of Congress, it 
never had a Republican State government. By no stretch of 
the imagination can it be said that the Representatives from 
the State of Arkansas take any orders from a Republican 
President or from the industrial East. There are seven 
Representatives in the House from Arkansas and the Haugen 
bill received the support of only three. How does Representa- 
tive OLDFIELD explain that fact in view of his charge that the 
defeat of the bill was due to the Republican Party not desir- 
ing the farmer to obtain the relief to which he is entitled? 

DEMOCRATS OF “ SOLID SOUTH ” AGAINST HAUGEN AND M’NARY BILLS 


The Haugen bill was defeated by a margin of 45. An 
analysis of the vote shows that 89 Democrats voted against it, 
66 voted for it, and 27 did not desire to be recorded either 
way. Here, then, we have the clear majority of the Democrats 
in the House voting against the bill which Representative 
OxupFieLp and other Democratic leaders say would have given 
the relief to which the farmer is entitled. Some of these 
Democrats come from industrial communities and voted against 
the bill for the same reason that Republicans from industrial 
communities voted against it. 

But what can be said of the Democrats representing the 
“solid South,” the section which is strictly agricultural? If the 
Democratic Party wanted to give the western farmer relief, 
why did not this section, which forms the bone and sinew, the 
backbone and the heart of the Democratic Party, justify its pro- 
fessions by its works? An analysis of the roll call shows that 
68 Democrats from the solid Democratic southern agricultural 
States voted against the bill. If one-half of this number had 
supported the bill, it would have passed. Representative Oxp- 
FIELD’s State was not the only solid Democratic Southern State 
which failed to support this bill, whose defeat is now vainly 
and falsely attributed by the Democratic leaders to alleged sin- 
ister influences within the Republican Party. The bill failed 
to receive the support of the majority of the Democratic dele- 
gations, not only from the State of Arkansas but also from 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. It received the support 
of the majority of the Democratic delegations from only Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, and Oklahoma. 

The record of the Democratic Party in the Senate is even 
more significant. The roll call on the McNary bill, June 24, 
1926, shows both Democratic Senators from Florida, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Virginia, and Mississippi, and one Democratic Senator 
each from South Carolina, Arkansas, Texas, and Alabama voted 
against the McNary bill. Out of a possible 20 votes which the 
Democratic “solid South” representing agricultural States 
could have cast for the bill, 14 were cast against the bill. It 
was beaten by 5. Here agai. half of the votes cast by southern 
Democratic Senators against the bill could have saved it had 
they voted for it. . 

These facts should estop any Democratic speaker, any Demo- 
cratic paper, or any other medium of publicity from any future 
attempt to lay the defeat of the Haugen bill in the House or 
the McNary bill in the Senate at the door of the Republican 
administration. This is wholly aside from the merits of the bill. 
wholly apart from any discussion as to whether or not the 
bill should have been defeated. It is a mere statement of 
fact made for the purpose of exposing the hypocrisy of Demo- 
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exposure of the insincerity of the invitation extended to the 
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eratie claims of great solicitude for the western farmer, an | 


western farmer to join the Democratic Party if he would have | 


remedial legistation. 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY NEVER FRIEND OF WESTERN FARMER 
The same thing happened in 1924, 
bill was defeated in the House. 
her of Democratic votes from the solid South cast against the 
hill was greater than the total majority cast against the bill. 
The Democratic Party has never been the friend of the western 
farmer. It deflated him in 1920. It never afforded him any 
protection in any tariff it ever wrote. The agricultural sched- 


the year the first Haugen 


Then, as this year, the num- | 


ules of the present tariff when compared with the agricultural | 


schedules of the Underwood tariff clearly prove that the Demo- 
cratic Party never took the western farmer into consideration. 
4, comparison of the protection afforded farm products under 
the two laws is herewith presented : 


Comparison of protection afforded farm products wnder the Fordney- 
McOumber Act end the Underwood Act 








Fordney-MeCumber | Underwood Act 
4 AC 




















Act 
ae ST ey — a 
a i 30 cents per bushel__../ Free 
Cert. ....cciedsilaspatanaeneinenee 15 cents per bushel ___. Do. 
Duct. .chmmmacéssttaddavanses 10 cents per hundred- | Do. 
i ol eight 
eg. sadist Sibsiihidaabitmelanitins } 15 cents per bushel...) Do 
Rice a i eae 1 cent per pound...... | 56 cent. 
Eggs, fresh in shell -__- noite & cents per dozen.._...| Free. 
Eges, dried___.. - ‘ reer .| 18 cents per pound.---} 10 cents. 3 
Eygs, frozen or otherwise preserved___| 6 cents per pound 2 cents. 
en | 50 cents per hundred- Free. 
| Weight, 
Milk. we cotducutieatveiesiaseté codes | 246 cents per gallon....| Do. 
OGL «<cccdddinkansinndeedbaseecwus | 20 cents per gallon___-_.| Do. 
Poultry, UPPastsctcnsoerosnnessesese 3 cents per pound. .._. } 1 cent per pound. 
Poulet, Gite e se ccndagcttcccconseye | 6 cents per pound ..... | Do. 
Onhetas vecbaandcavhabbiethettcoteh | l cent per pound _-.___- | 20 cents per bushel. 
Butter =n stellate anihalttbthinhshibadd } Scents per pound. .-_.- | 244 cents per pound. 
Oleo and all butter substitutes - _. OSS 20 per cent. 
Cheese and all substitutes_.......-. | 5 cents per pound-___- Do. 
Rae. scuishdindisiitaciecddtoddvtcbdntiodk 1 cent per pound ____.. Free. 
GED ..c.ccdaceemeedeniatendsedusetus | 3 cents per pound .-| 10 cents per gallon. 
DONE .. .::ectutitadaecadwnindatisinnen | 20 cents per bushel..._; 15 cents per bushel. 
Reet: GO. cavidccasswarntenssseead | 3 cents per pound. .--_- Free. 
UN ctnaiiciatiiatel a tea E lal nage al Dal: intinsnedlte eae Do. 
a ER ke te | 246 cents per pound. _- Do. 
LOG. -xukanxmndadctigehidoasdhs 4 cents per pound ._... Do. 
I i i i tee % cent per pound __..- Do. 
I a a a cee | 2 cents per pound... Do. 
OM, anchentcnbinodqashuadieciienst hes bans Pinta tein sbiinods | Do. 
LetG GUM ict nndnscnnessnnnesee | 4cents per pound... _. | Do 
Meats, all classes preserved or pre- | 20 per cent..........-- Do. 
pared 
OM coc tacciietseicenanedneaas /1 to 1% cents per | Do. 
pound. 
I i iii he | 19 cent per pound .__.. Do. 
Sheep - Pepper Meni... bee. é | Do. 
Horses and mules valued at $150 and | $30 per head_....___._- Levied flat 10 per 
less cent on all cases. 
Valued above $150. ..............| @ per cent............ 
Weel, SONG E cco cacstcnctubbidiascwdh Dis on isnedpathidd Free. 
| eA Aer eee ¥ cent per pound... _- | Do. 
BGS .<<«ckeansias caciedmauneneall SE Ts iriccncicnasneaiaen $2 per ton. 
QW oa ask ct. 3 BEE Ss 50 cents per ton. 
Oats... -.-. 2. .| 15 cents per bushel____| 6 cents per bushel. 
PI ial itll eel aie ii 40 cents per bushel_...| 20 cents per bushel. 
RE UUNEL uv uth cc ntcatenesccanbeaae 4 cents per pound. ___. Free. 
Alelis CheOG CRE 0 sil cic nnccknnseecices Mita: éditinnaeaae Do. 
Crimson clover seed.......... — 1 cent per pound .__._- Do. 
is GI 4 cents per pound ..... Do. 
White clever seed... ....:............- 3 cents per pound ____. Do. 
Met CNet ciiiin a tilibtininadbldebadld 1 cent per pound _.__.. Do. 
DIET ME hn cnchentalemccacbbacte 2 cents per pound_-__._ Do. 
WOR, WEE. «oct co ckseuasencanest 14 cent per pound... _. | 25 cents per bushel. 
Beans, Geb iii lan ccididdbcctdcttcci- 1%; cents per bushel. Do. 





On all wheat products, such as flonr, semolina, cracked wheat, et the 
Fordney-MecCumber tariff levies a duty of 78 cents per hundredwei 
On all corn products, such as grits, orn real, flour, ete., 
duty is levied of 30 cents per hundredweight 

On oatmeal, rolled grits, and 
duty is levied of 80 cents per hundredweight 

On all barley products, 
duty is levied of 2 cents per pound 

On all breakfast foods and 
especially provided for, 20 per cent 


corn 


oats, oat similar oat products, a 


such as barley flour, pearl barley, ete. a 


cereal other cereal preparations, not 
ad valorem 


DEMOCRATIC REMEDY FOR HIGH PRICES [S NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY 


The promise of the Democratic Party that if the farmer will 
put it in power it will relieve him of high prices by a repeal of 
the tariff is a promise capable of fulfillment to the uttermost 
There is no doubt that if the Democratic Party is given control 
of Congress and writes a Democratic tariff that the farmer will 
be relieved of the burden of high prices. There is no deubt of 
the effectiveness of the remedy. This is on a par with the 
policy of burning the barn to cateh the rats. A Democratic 
tariff will undoubtedly bring an era of low prices. It will un 
doubtedly put agriculture on a level with industry by putting 
both agriculture and industry on the dead level of absolute 
ruin and bankruptcy. 

The argument is advanced by opponents of the protective 
tariff that under this tariff and because of it, prices of com- 
modities which the farmer must purchase have been un- 
reasonably increased. It is asserted that because of this 
alleged advance the dollar of the American farmer will not 
buy as much to-day of manufactured goods as it did prior 
to the enactment of the Fordney-McCumber tariff. 

Few, if any, manufacturers sell directly to the consumer. 
Comparatively few manufacturers sell directly to the retailer. 
The manufacturer sells to the jobber or wholesaler. There- 
fore, if he increases his prices, the first and certain indication 
of such increases is found in the record of wholesale prices. 
If the protected manufacturer has unreasonably advanced his 
prices since the enactment of the present tariff, such an advance 
must be evidenced in the record of wholesale prices of manu- 
factured articles. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has just issued a report of wholesale prices of 
commodities month by month for the last two years. It is a 
favorite charge by Democrats in these days that by some sub- 
terranean influences our Federal departments are furnishing 
data colored by desire to be partial to the cause of the Repub- 
lican administration. For this reason, and this alone, it should 
be emphasized that that bureau of the Labor Department 
which issues statistics is practically 100 per cent Democratic. 
{(n fact, it is generally known that the ranking officers of the 
Department of Labor outside the Secretary and his assistants 
are nearly all Democrats. ‘The chief clerk of the Department of 
Labor is Samuel Gompers, jr. The head of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is a Samuel Gompers Democrat. In view of 
this it can not be charged that there is the slightest possibility 
of any data obtained from that bureau being tinctured or col- 
ored in any way to favor the policies and the theories of the 
Republican Party. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF FACTORY GOODS HAVE GREATLY DECLINED 


The report of wholesale prices above referred to will prove very 
embarrassing to the critics of protective tariff. It shows that 
the wholesale prices of practically all commodities which figure 
largely in everyday necessities have materially decreased during 
the last two years. I herewith submit the table in detail as 
copied from the reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Index numbers of wholesale prices, by groups and subgrowps for each month, 1924 and 1925 





[1913 = par] 








































Cloths and clothing | House furnishings Farm products | 
| | Iron and | | { 
Year and month Boots . 7; |Allcloths| steel | House |Livestoeck| Other an | All foods 
Cotton | Woolen | Silks, | Furni- os ; 
and ods 00ds eto and ture furnish- | Grains and farm farm 
shoes & § ; clothing | ing _ poultry | products products | 
| | | | i 
——— meen . — —— -| |————| —-—— | -——— 
1924 | | | | 
182.1 194. 5 208. 9 163. 1 190. 9 148. 9 153. 2 | 172.8 141.3 | 112.4 173. 6 | 143.4 14.2 
182. 9 211.1 207.1 198. 6 200. 1 160. 8 | 155.1 | 175.8 121.0} 103.8} 193.9 | 144.4 143. 2 
182. 9 203. 5 207. 1 | 186. 3 196.0 160. 8 | 155.1 | 75.9 | 123.7 105. 2 | 185. 8 | 143. 0 143.1 
182.9 195.2} > 2082} 160.2/ 191.4 160.1 153.7| 174.8] 120.7| 1104] 1701| 137.2 140.8 
182.8 193. 5 , 208. 4 155. 4 199. 1 155. 1 | 153.7 174.7 118.4 114.3 | 170.7 | 138. 5 | 137.1 
182.7 192. 5 208. 1 140. 1 186.8 151.1 153.7 172. 5 120.1 | 110. 4 | 168. 6 | 136.4 136. 6 
182.7 194.3 206. 3 141.1 187.2 148.7 153. 3 171.8 126. 5 104.9 | 164.7 134.0 135 
182.7 192.9 205. 6 149.5 187.5 146.2 152. 5 170.8 144. 6 | 109.4 168. 8 140.9 138. 
181. 2 194.8 206. 1 166. 5 189. 9 143.3 152.5 171.0 150. 3 | 118.0 168.3 | 145.3 14. 
180.9 188. 6 207.3 14. 6 186. 5 140. 5 152. 5 171.1 151. 6 116. 6 | 163.7 | 143.1 | 147. 
181.6 188. 0 213.8 157.5 188. 4 138. 9 152.5 171.0 | 162. 4 123. 5 166. 6 149.2 151 
182.9 187.7 216.2 167.4 190. 4 138. 9 | 152. 5 172.0 | 166. 8 113.7 174.9 | 149.5 153. 
183.6 187.7 217.6 | 17L.2 191.4 142.8 152.5 172.4 185. 5 118.5 178.7 | 156.7 | 157.9 
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a 
Index numbers of wholesale prices, by groups and subgroups for each month, 1924 and 1925—Continued 
Cloths and clothing House furnishings Farm products 
— wet coat oe ary “rt 2 Ironand| —S& ae Ce ee Sil ‘ 
Year and month Boots Cotton | Woolen Silks, Allcloths| steel —s | House |Livestock! Other All All foods 
and | goods goods ete. and ture |,furnish- | Grains and farm farm 
| shoes ‘ clothing ing goods | poultry | products | products | 
es aad al a | { oe 
ee OO OO OC OOO ec eee ee | a 
Average for year os ee yi 186. 2 181.1 212.7 171.6! 189.6 188. 3 149.3 169.2 172.3 140.1} 167.0 158. 1 157.5 
OIE cies stietinwaccsetuiekd a 185.4} 185.7 219. 2 166. 4 191.1 145.7 153.5 | 172.6 201.7 123. 2 182, 6 163.4} 159.8 
Februar ; eno icndehdiiniadl 185.9 | 184.3 | 218.9 168. 5 | 191.0 146.1 153. 5 | 172.5 198. 7 126.9 175.7 161.5 156.9 
March seataac hindi tdisla initate tii d 186. 5 | 185. 4 220. 1 | 150. 6 190.7 145.1 150. 2 170.1 179.6 143.8 161.9 161.3 158.9 
WIN cccinnardeneirent-éaia pee aeeiaeel 186. 5 | 183. 7 218.4, 160.9 189. 9 140.0 150. 2 170. 5 167.2 137.4 159.7 153.0 154.0 
May......_. 186. 5 180. 4 214.4) 165.4) 188.4 137.6 150. 2 170.5 179.7 131.9 156. 3 151.9 153, 2 
TO i i tage a el ee 186.5 | 178. 6 | 213. 5 169. 8 | 188, 2 135.6 150. 2 | 169.9 175.3 | 139.7 159. 5 155. 4 15 : 3 
July sash bbensiineligimeatniaiaen 186, 6 179.6 | 213.1 | 172.1 | 188.8 134.9 149.7| 169.2 164.6} 153.7 166.6} 161.8 187 3 
August........ ene = 186, 7 181.4 | 211.6 77.5 | 189. 7 134.0 149.7 169. 2 168. 8 155.0 166. 5 163.1 | 159.2 
September i shea 186.7 182.3| 206.9 180.6 | 189.3 133.7 147.6| 167.6 157.5 155. 5 164.9 160. 4 | 160. 3 
Getoher we ate 182.9 206. 4 181.0 199.5) 134.2) 147.4) 167.9 153.2 145.3 164. 5 155.3 | 157.6 
November aaa istetdiy ae 178.7 207.7 177.3 187.9 136.2} 145.3 165.9 158. 2 135.0 168. 9 153.9] 160.2 
December i -----| 186.6 75.7 207.3 180. 3 187.1 137.0 | 145.3} 165.9 165.3 130. 5 165. 6 152. 2 | 157 
i 


Reference to the above table shows that the wholesale prices 
of cotton textiles and woolen texfiles have decreased during the 
last two years despite the persistent charge of free-trade 
orators and papers that our textile manufacturers are growing 
inordinately wealthy because of our protective tariff, due to the 
alleged fact that they have “hiked” prices since they were 
given the Fordney-McCumber Act. The table shows that with 
the exception of silks, which have tremendously advanced, the 
whole group of clothing and textile goods have radically de- 
clined in wholesale prices. Moreover, it does not need the 
statement of the statistician to convince the wife of the Ameri- 
ean farmer that she can buy cotton goods much cheaper to-day 
than she could two, or three, or four years ago. Evidently, 
then, the argument that the protective tariff has increased the 
cost of clothing to the American farmer because of the unfair 
protection it affords the American textile manufacturer is not 
founded on fact and ean not be substantiated by any evidence. 

PROTECTED TEXTILES CHEAPER, BUT FRED LEATHER GOODS HIGHER 


It is rather ironic that this table shows the wholesale price 
of boots and shoes has increased in the last two years despite 
the fact that all leather and leather goods are on the free List. 
Our free-trade advocates will have some little difficulty in 
reconciling this fact to their theory. 

When the Fordney-McCumber Act was written the agricul- 
tural interests of the United States were consulted to a greater 
degree than they were ever consulted before, and it may be 
said, to a greater degree than any other interest was consulted 
during the formulation of that bill. The agricultural bloe in 
the Senate held the balance of power during the consideration 
of that bill and obtained exactly what it desired in the interest 
of the farming communities. As a result, more farm products 
were given protection in this bill than in any previous tariff 
bill, and more manufactured goods which enter largely into the 
conduct of agricultural industry were placed on the free list 
than ever before in the history of tariff legislation. I have al- 
ready cited the comparative protection afforded farm products 
under the present law and the Underwood law. I now present 
the free list of the Fordney-McCumber tariff of products di- 
rectly or indirectly used in agricultural pursuits. 


“ FARMERS’ FREE LIST” OF FORDNEY-M’CUMBER TARIFF 


Agricultural implements: Grain drills and planters, cotton gins, 
eream separators valued at not more than $50, cultivators, tooth har- 
rows, disk harrows, harvesters, headers, horserakes, mowers, plows, 
reapers, threshing machines, wagons, carts, machinery for use in manu- 
facture of sugar, repair parts for all of the above; all other agricul- 
tural implements in whole or part, including their repairs, not other- 
wise provided for. 

All animals Imported for breeding purposes except black and silver 
foxes, 

Vaccines, serums, ete., for inoculation of animals against disease. 

Asbestos. 

Waste bagging and waste sugar sack cloth. 

All binding twine manufactured from hemp, hennequen, sisal, grass, 
manila, Tampico fiber, or a mixture of any two or more of them. 

Bones, crude or ground; bone dust, bone meal, bone ash, and all 
animal carbon for fertilizing purposes. 

Borax, crude and manufactured, and borate of lime, borate of soda, 
and other borates. 

Brick, except art brick. 

Bristles. 

Nitrates, lime nitrogen, cyanamide, chloride, and other like chemi- 
cals for use in fertilizing material. 

Cement. 

Coal: Hard, soft, shale, slack, and culm, 





Coke: All compositions used for fuel in which coal or coal dust is 
the chief material. 

Ail coal-tar products, Including creosote benzene, naphthalene, pitch, 
crude tar. 

Coffee. 

Cocoa, 

Composition metal, of which copper is the chief material; copper 
ore, and copper in plates, bars, ingots, or pigs. 

Copper sulphate, 

Cork. 

Cotton and all cotton waste. 

All crude drugs, both of vegetable and animal origin, not edible. 

All dyeing and tanning materials. 

All leather and all leather goods, such as gloves, sole leather, boots 
and shoes, and all other leather goods, including harness, saddles, and 
saddlery, either in whole or in parts, except metal parts. 

Grasses and fibers, including jute, manila, sisal, hennequen, etc. 

Guano, ground or unground; manures and all other substances used 
for fertilizer. 

Hones and whetstones. 

Ropes made of rawhide. 

Hlides of cattle. 

Asphalt and bitumen. 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal. 

Oils: Mineral oils, such as petroleum crude oil, fuel oil, and refined 
oil, and all distillates obtained from petroleum, including kerosene, 
benzene, gasoline, naphtha, paraffin, etc. 

Phosphates, 

Horse pads. 

Potassium compounds and all crude potash salts used in manufac. 
ture of fertilizer. 

Sulphur in any form, 

Turpentine and spirits of turpentine and rosin. 

All barb wire, whether plain or galvanized. 

All wood, unmanufactured, such as clapboards, lath, logs, hewn tim- 
ber, ship timber, sawed boards, planks; timber, plain, or finished on one 
side, two sides, three sides, or four sides; paving posts, pickets, staves 
of wood, and hoops. 

STEEL AND IKON PRICES DECLINE UNDER THIS TARIFF 


Our Democratic friends make the counter argument that the 
free list is meaningless because while farm implements, for 
example, are admitted free of duty, the material from which 
farm implements are made pays a very heavy duty and by 
reason of this fact the iron and steel industry is profiteering 
at the expense of the farmer because of the increased price 
of raw material which enters into the manufacture of his 
implements. Again referring to the report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics it will be seen that the wholesale price of 
iron and steel has very materially decreased dufing the last 
two years so that the implement manufacturer, in common with 
every other manufacturer who uses iron and steel, is paying 
less for his raw material despite the fact that iron and steel 
are given protection. It is a matter of common information 
that the steel industry of Europe and of Japan is laying raw 
steel down in the United States in tremendously increasing 
quantities. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
largest manufacturer of automobiles is purchasing a tremendous 
quantity of steel from European concerns and laying it down 
at his factories for less money than the American steel in- 
dustry can produce it. It is a matter of common informa- 
tion that within the last 90 days one of the large New England 
railroads has let its contract for steel to a European concern 
which, under the terms of the contract, will lay the steel down 
in New England for less money than it could be produced at 
American mills. It is a matter of common information that 
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<teel from Japan is being delivered on our Pacific coast for | 


much less than it can be produced in this country. In view 
of these facts, plus the trend of the wholesale price of iron 
and steel, as shown in the above table, it is a deliberate 
falsification of the record to assert that our fron and steel 
industry is profiteering off the American farmer, because of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff. 


TARIFF HAS NOT INCREASED EXPENDITURES OF RAILROADS 


It has been frequently asserted that the tariff has instituted 
high railway freight rates because it has imposed such a 
burden upon the railroads that they must reimburse themselves 
at the expense of agricultural communities. I quote from a 
recent speech delivered in the Senate by Senator Par Harri- 
:, of Mississippi, in which he said: 


Sc)N 


In the shipment of bis [the farmer] wares to the markets over 
railroads rates are imposed upon him figured upon the capital 
invested by the carrier, which capital invested is increased through the 

tes imposed upon the thousand and one things that enter into rail- 
oad construction and operation. From steel rails to the luxuriously 
furnished passenger cars, from station house to glass insulators, he 
pays his part of the tariff. On every copper wire, every spike and 

ry bolt, every rod and every bar employed in the construction and 
operation of the railroad he pays his part of the tariff. 


the 


This argument has been used over and over in an effort to | 


prejudice the farmer against the tariff. I herewith submit 
data from reports made by the railroads to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission showing the expense of Class I railroads for 
the items indicated in the years designated: 

Labor—Salarices and wages 


197 ..«:ncstiteptemencinalatiinennnmiamattte 2, 589, 
2, 468, 
ORS... xssncstnataneiactnsnainhttitlieniptemmaieimntaineetameniteds 2, 785, 238, 

; 2, 624, 618, 
2, 660, 000, 


833 


+ 


716, 
ee 54 
264 
63 


000 


$550, 913, 
1, 133, 900, 
1, 150, 488, 
cis 1, 265, 968, 
I sashes caer ha ecenialnse ecabadb icin daaesaipae iat ein leiaasceadiainatl 1, 182, 451, 
1, 153, 000, 


977 
865 
825 
381 
239 
000 


118, 
, 875, 
, 034, 
915, 
336, 
000, 


872 
990 
923 

59 
686 
000 


Fuel 


(locomotive) 


544, 


+e 
8, 724, 


283, 
219, 
141, 694 
, 000, 000 


862 
145 


929 








$1, 365, 776, 046 | 


, 036 | 


236 | 


According to the Bureau of Rallway Economics, the distribution of | 


the rallroad’s dollar is as follows: 
1924: Labor (salaries and wages), 44.3 cents; fuel (locomotive), 
7.4 cents; material, supplies, and miscellaneous, 19.1 cents; loss and 


damage, injuries to persons, and insurance, 1.8 cents; depreciation and | 


retirements, 3.5 cents; taxes, 5.8 cents; hire of equipment and joint- 
facility net rentals, 1.7 cents; total expenses and taxes, 83.6 cents; 
net railway operating income, 16.4 cents. 


These figures show that the cost of material and supplies 


used in railroad construction and operation for the year 1925 | 


was only $3,000,000 greater than in the year 1922, nine months 
of which were under the Underwood free trade act. The table 
shows that the expense of railroad material and supplies in 
1925 was $112,000,000 less than in 1923, the first year the pres- 
ent tariff was in operation. These figures completely destroy 
the argument that there have been increased expenditures of 
railroads because of the tariff and that as a result it has been 
necessary for them to increase freight rates on agricultural 
commodities. The table shows in point of fact that the increase 
in railroad expenses has not been due to any increase in the cost 
of copper wires, spikes, bolts, rods, or bars which Senator Har- 
RISON refers to, but to an increase in wages and in taxes, neither 
of which is attributable to the tariff. 
MANUFACTURERS DO NOT PROFITEER AS RESULT OF TARIFF 


To summarize, we have eliminated the item of clothing and 
textiles (other than silks), of steel and iron which enters into 
the manufacture of implements, railroad construction, and so 
forth, the item of household goods and furniture, and we have 
eliminated a vast quantity of commodities, included in the 
“farmers’ free list” which are used especially in agricultural 
pursuits and which embrace practically all the essentials needed 
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by the farmer in connection with his industry. The price of 
none of these items of manufactured goods has been increased 
by the manufacturers enjoying protection under the present 
tariff schedules. This is not asserting that in some cases and in 


| some places the prices of some of these commodities may have 


been increased to the farmer, but ft is stating that if such 
an increase has been demanded of him it is not due to an in- 
crease in price at the mills and the factories which produce the 
article, and, therefore, it can not be charged against the tariff. 
AMERICAN WAGES FROM THREE TO EIGHT TIMES HIGHER THAN IN EUROPE 

Of course, the American farmer, in common with every other 
consumer of manufactured goods, could buy all such articles 
much cheaper provided the protective tariff were wiped out 
and the manufacturers of Europe could have free and unlim 
ited access to the American market. If we had no protective 
tariff the American farmer would be able to buy all of his 
manufactured goods much cheaper, no matter whether it was 
a lawn mower, a pocketknife, or a straw hat. He could do 
this because European goods are made at prices much lower 
than the American manufacturer can produce them and muain- 
tain his present wage scale. For the information of those who 
labor in our industrial plants I submit a number of tables 
showing the wages paid in various European countries in vari- 
ous industries. These tables are the latest data obtainable and 
are in every case taken from Government records in the coun- 
tries indicated. They very well bear out the statement that 
American wages are from three to eight times higher than 
wages paid in European countries in comparable industries. 
WAGES UNDER PRESENT TARIFF HIGHEST EVER KNOWN IN UNITED STATES 

At present, under the Fordney-McCumber tariff, American 
wages are the highest ever known either in this country or any 
other country in times of peace. The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has just completed an investication covering 
all organized trades in 66 of the principal cities of the United 
States, giving the comparative wage as of May 15 in each year 
indicated. It summarizes the result of its investigation as fol- 
lows: 


In all trades taken collectively the hourly union wage rate on May 
15, 1925, was higher in the United States than in any preceding year, 
4.3 per cent higher than on the same date in 1924, 108.5 per cent 
higher than in 1917, 136.9 per cent higher than tn 1913, 152 per cent 
higher than in 1919, 165.2 per cent higher than in 1907. 


The American farmer can reduce the American wage earner 
to the level of the European if he so desires by assisting those 
who would tear down our tariff walls, and he should do this if 
he figures that by so doing he will be the gainer in the trans- 
action. Any time the American farmer desires to exchange the 
American wage earner, who eats beef and veal and pork and 
mutton, and consumes 154 pounds of it a year, for the European 
workingman, with his poverty-stricken standard of living; any 
time the American farmer desires to exchange the American 
industrial worker, who eats white bread three times a day, for 
the European laborer, who eats it not at all, he can take a long 
step in that direction by assisting the enemies of protective- 
tariff system tear down the tariff walls. 

Any time the American farmer desires to buy all of his 
manufactured goods from foreign producers because he can get 
them for less money, he can realize his desires by voting to 
repeal the protective tariff now in force and effect. But when 
he does so, he not only throws his best customer out of work 
but he enables all American consumers to purchase the cheap 
wheat from Canada, cheap dairy products from al! quarters of 
the globe, and cheap meat products from the pampas-grass 
plains of Argentine. 

American industry and American agriculture are interde- 
pendent. American industry can not injure or destroy Ameri- 
can agriculture without striking at a class of people who pur- 
chase on the whole 40 per cent of the products of American 
mills and factories. American agriculture can not injure or 
destroy American industry without striking at a class of people 
who purchase 90 per cent of the output of the American farm. 

FARMER AND WAGE EARNER BOTH PROSPER UNDER PROTECTIVE TARIFF 

It is not a one-sided arrangement wherein the farmer, to 
use the deceptive catch phrase which has become current, “ buys 
in a protected market and sells in an open market.” Under the 
present protective-tariff system the farmer sells in a protected 
market and he buys in a protected market. The American 
wage earner buys in a protected market and he sells in a pro- 
tected market. By reason of this exchange of commodities 
between the protected farmer and the protected wage earner 
the living standards in the city and on the farm are main- 
tained at a level which is the astonishment and the admiration 
of the civilized world. 
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PRO oRtoe8 


cated in Brussela, Belgium, as of October, 1925 


[Data obtained from United States consular report from Brussels] 


Industry and occupation: 


Metal workers ! Cents 
Oe? DOOR .....abntenccnciwcbiebiensdenkeenl 18. 56 
TpOR WOPRKBTE.0<o ncacnan snitbiepatnonasiesbimiid pentiinciienal meianes ae 
Copper founders inciichnatabeaatenlaigainiateanaimaiunesadiainemienaia. ne 
OG Nd ch cctwndcnmetdnndt ncaundeoeldebe 13. 56 
OR iis sik tecncenttne mn enctisvetibidaeuilties cciltdadete dba bate 15. 82 
Rlacksmiths sessdsinensneitaiisaiataeiitiiiaebdindaaa ee 
POT TE icctncdmunntinetennttinmeeemen ae 
Automotive electricians... ~~~ nll dete unbedbacd atte 15, 56 
CRE SI, cimritinntnnckitinptbiencintitli abiiaipallhd de iantien 16. 95 
eT UT eee ae ee ae 
Lathe hands Raat lieta cca ss:as eaetiiceekeienaaleaiiin aeiateeiiedicaiaee 18. 08 

Food industries 
Cake makers... -- ile iisdititidieditadadal’ aa 
Bakers a a 15. 30 
Chocolate makers uieie i Gnindetliahigitsinemmsliasiap diam aieaiaaie 14. 69 
Pastry makers ry" cadet eieitietaeaaiaaaiel opeenltie a haaieeda ts 14. 69 

Clothing Industries 
Lingerie workers___...- sess nels i tt tabilihaadi anti leli 6. 78 
Milliners (per I ee $24. 86 
Fur makers (per weaned piste tia: an ae 
Pressers Socusetiealcws - wubb dates Ietintthd tliat 6. 32 
Women's tailors nthe thbtbbidloanttttodi mbt de 14. 69 
Men's tailors cidids smtinneclinpiagelp pinnae 14. 46 
Machine knitters eA ee ation taint ieee cee 11. 30 

Construction industries — 
hoofers - 9 jodeumée 


Asphalt workers. 
Cement workers 

Carpenters 
Masons pindesitiedilehddets 


Marble workers... ~~. 
Mosaic workers _.- 
Painters indbcntihioube 


Piumbers iad 
Miscellaneous industries— 


Chair makers sistem 

Cabinet makers 

Upholsterers Rab hichialiitn dierent 
Coopers , — os 

Cigar makers __ eeaiiiisidaanialeitine 
Jewelry makers sali 


Silversmiths mea 
Chauffeurs (per week) 
Gardeners caeiacen 11. 30 


Moving-picture ope rators ‘(per a RE: $5. 65 





Average daily wages paid in various industries in French citics as of 


October, 1924 


[Data from bulletin issued by the French Bureau of General Statistics, 


January, 1925] 


Males: 


Males: 


Printers .. (COM P0GRIOIS) accu nnonnssnsinntonnadesemees! ae 


Bookbinders-- h nieseaseiaetalieelaines iiedamtadiene diets tala ada imitans 1.126 
Tanners 4 din Ueicidessoaniatesinidi ce tack aa eae art atalae - 993 
Baddiers (harndes (makee) owes eosin ck cideadduece 1. 064 
OI. essen nies Sih bilgi etinnat gina tne dn itis tea . 904 
Tailors setiapiaiodesasiibanninaeataidaemeihitediin ultima tema 1.170 
ee CHUOUNIIET dhs cota enbenewtenenbebeseebe ee 
Weavers . b scnctebe instil ded Dib iaies bllbadbasce bended abadhas in did cian as eeeetos .910 
Ropemakers sien trainees tpn die vitae tea daritnliainsccinia aaealaieties abaiadiata a inteb laa, . 956 
Se IID e occeres steetiinns cieictineidaia airy dlidagin didaainiteimidinieiiias 1. 641 
Wood Cuiateei..w cient, abe eked. deci aie 1,157 
COOGEE nce occ meete@eigie ghsis Gh woetrenrtin eben ibe bine 1.154 
Og IOUS es enpvstingnacneiincnin etnmiiiieiaeieeniieae 1. 23 

Upholsterers pian disterthityiotkasinte senna lenieheninithinaney sa aamiehamatald >. ee 
Pit GOWUCTS.. cb citicaiicdéwecannditdadbininawihiadebe 1. 097 
Care sis « -cteshteebinbntintbiaiits cdinnibeihll hansen datas . 2066 
Joiners ine ents see esate teen Ra 193 
Copperamiths ........<- fo hacepinehdgiopataenas dktanhanteaneneaiediaeet - sea 
ID on cacin caitahpsichatlhin dadwiden cptehdr esaeatheloes doccuinaanadoens deb tencnatesaadabaaian 1.171 
RDO . ... dincnhsensctenign a tantnle cad deen Midi teh anlictedindad dati ted 8d 1, 205 
Blacksmiths spcesstesinaniteiaiden atelier tina ideale aad 1, 230 
Farriers saree eecencm nema tiacesinintaae inna lee ee aden eae ee 7m, 


Stovemakers 
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Minimum hourly wage rate paid for adult workers in industries indi- 


PARIS 
TEOREAEE, CORDOUOUD ccanicamninnienemekininm camino $1, 733 
NINE si 5 tsas a areca in gtainiah ham engines epkiniaatbbmaidiciabasaiiinds 1,545 
SID Ss ieethterectinin rs ttide cnch cits ans tte in tnah bet dhivhlinbagiinanmabacame 1, 461 
Tailors vite widaindiating i radgidintetetinliabicecsennmtpeelantiaeiaatandaal 1. 670 
TORE CORES crcciminnasciowienenmnels dumaitmenae lees 1. 670 
SEUIIIDUND «.ticicnsccinestpaeuntimnantae asta dubsnseaedinatiaammiadeieimamel 1, 670 
Pit. @awyere...ssciatcee india saath caien denials wieder eeaandiaiel 1, 566 
COCO s. .. gacmdsenwdslinaddlédetiadadidbiiandhadeinat 1. 566 
Joiners epnigactnninitinias terta niebeweanth cleans ncneaasdabmebialeine tad! 1. 566 
Plumbers dissec eparctadepecn bb east ee inhi standin ainda aint teks cha ee eS ea 1, 566 
Placksmiths_.—-~- he thtlaonp ssnindidelesde ta mae ieee dignabinal east buna 1. 879 
IN, cnc Winchacintit ben ciktniachines ticitehdnilisaiatidilan eathahen did lado cA ei ene 1, 566 
Seeens SURMOED ... 1.ucannodsinewttheddubdieuameneiedkinbumene 1, 566 
Watchmakers tn tnlineomnkeabeaail bieeinieaniniela einai, Aiea. wo ee 
Quarrymen ben woh wv negr eee echt astah eddie ach Sn adhe dates atic eee nace 2 O61 
Stonecutters hating whith thtiettiantiinidiatdiatiaa > 1. 670 
Masons os en =o wis SOM SSS SOO OSS See sNaseaneenasae 1. 670 
Nayviles 2 cen a entenieliaands tn aentaieniita died tatiattaiete meetin eas 1, 461 
Tilers nediteiags Idella its lveaitciala nik sensilla cniscilat ha es dik exes cae ta 1. 566 
House painters dddtinadbistbiben teint hdin lata eth ide biih ati beukiiivel 1, 566 
Ornamental carvers.........-- ee Ul 
Brickmakers ae oe : eh Del ie 1. 232 
Glaziers hntllsicat Leib bblcrttihe Slated niece ee tied 1. 628 
CITIES OTITER THAN PARIS 
RAO. ots cdtabbaliedsa duties des wtb ats dd ale 1. 022 


Males—Continued. 

















i a elacaet hetliaerntlintaitianintnecmanmnsdiimiealein ees 
Toren aceite identi 
WOES actalta Sdboddcwdamdadeste pabeh niente tt ee 
QOREIIIEE. 60d nditittiimnsk cen petusednncscwetbenne wie 
III ‘t0scatinticiteconiveniaiatunes waiadonpannatel SS 
ES ald BR AIG, She Ret TEP ITE Da As EEA 
NII, Se teektiedhintipas cdl Mal fs nates Sicecig cs liahevaisnaene atta egtctacectcsenion'natitiendadp tvatpan 
Tilers scukeiidaiats alias aahaiieidhdiendiaistenas iatandiniicaemeeedl 
PPI (BEINN is icceentnis iin inticiemiaiatiamiaiaiiaia ateanaeiirhins tans ; 
CERES GE VEER ic anedacccauectnasataceecensnonce | 
I ia ts scan i ela alain eni inn insm ett Nacitiianstes 7 
Teen eee ec a ; i 
NSE Td. Filia 0d, sasha aside tan dodmaneebasuiins Madshoisibies ansipuscdcsia'as 1. 158 
enn ee een I Ie TO Tea 857 
a as le cereal sada oalee aie rasae etna 1. 148 
Females: 
ic an malin deaalilniadiet oh in iin ial ical tae ae . 614 
OINEL, ©... 2.5... dibs 025... sttastasdiin iallnmesesbeataienie tei uainiaaeteeg mimeo . 579 
SU IIIIIIIIINL,......-. --a:itrinailp encicnntiencammaan athena deine leiaies 549 
IE MII nines criinteeitbiaaed miitagtaeien hindi ohana testes 631 
So escebeaiescaatutatenianendne Ss eee 579 
OIE behiedie cthctinteh teh devas tbe seit enh op: tl ines ened neither dace niente ats 612 
ID sists cena seca insiccnchte ei inn wtb dees ied isle aps elaine tabeahhinciibtin DO] 
SP UTIITI Whc-ct: uirenciaetienccntbincanicida artes delaaebiiadainaiens-caaiindip hdd ania iniadiaaskie OL 
Wages oni in specific cities and industries 
' 
| Daily 
Industry and occupation Locality Gee. 
| 1924 
| 
Boots and shoes; gloves: { | 
ey SRNL SNE. cc nnancmamiminenncesanadaul PR tis ic daca ened $0, 835 
F OIOO.. oonncace | 1. 070 
CS Ea . 563 
Boulogne......... | . 522 
ee | . 600 
LA RPE ee eee Sn cawaawseal 417 
Marseille.......... | . 989 
Ds ccn necianacictin | . 626 
Chaumont......-- I 1.174 
Glenable.......... | 1, 383 
ES ceciasmontniane | 1. 409 
SE 1, O44 
| Chaumont......-. } . 469 
Pe incnwousaind | - $22 
Lime, pottery, glass: | 
I III ciociencnmmirenimuniiasrammsmnadeneni Boulogne. ...-...-.- . 991 
I a a a akin are aaa | Remiremont....-- | 1. 670 
as epinallipcaitidagedeteiaaahiaticiihaneiie ee | 1, 006 
ee eee | APB... cncsscvsscef . 939 
CE... cktechncdhinscueteSeuticecedwnwrs | Quimper.......-.-. } . 939 
Se ee pe ccnusenvewesee | 1, 461 
Dd c\..,. a amdinges Gat GeGs Sanu SeeruiaetGeen Clermont-Ferrand | 1, 774 
Ss SNES... . cc camadenneuusseuatennnae } | Rive-de- AOE cess 1. 566 
WER GERES WOPMNIG os i cceecccscnssconadcctscesfoss Qa wwwesienses 2. 610 
Glass blowers . ...-- cond sie dteiueihsenntemniiliediniedl rv alenciennes. ._._. 2. 505 
I os sak dee ebenneawaseeneTeaanene edict a diedanall 2. 088 
Gat NOTETS .-..------nneenn--teeeeennaeneeeesee=--|--=- dO iowis at oe | . 981 
Textiles: | 
OG UGE. roc cccsieed cues cccucsscenescased | Armentieres---.... 819 
ION, 6. ian caucswcendessdcctbaSeuaseseavs — eee . 892 
POE, GOUOM, GIONS 656 bo cess wcscccdscoscce cating uw tdwetacases 916 
BE. ...cucsdcabicdd dvbitn’edudatuacsuweasss OS eee . . 887 
late Fraize ees . 887 
Sliict nike. th is dca tae kcal aaiioemamnannantds | Conde-sur-Noireau . 800 
Petenere, GOTUOT, DUIENG a onc iccnencccetccsocens | Epinal_.....- Re .73 
BN ie nas < stihte ona ray are ere eS | St. Die.. sixtal - 626 
il a a a ll | Conde-sur-Noireau! . 60 
Spinners, male (not specified) .................--. Haubourdin...... 1. 461 
ee eS eee Bat sccdalaauabeuddlco wt Fourmies _........! 1. 305 
ics, <S tied ede o Gnd Rbde av ddibtindhedantinl | Tourcoing. ....-.. 1. 378 
a ere: Haubourdin.....-) 1. 145 
Sr a. Rta mtr eaene dis uihemgael seek Aue wae | Fourmies-_....... 1.044 
NDS 2 og nckidncudeddccusanngdbeletiadathasdle | Toureoing_____-..! 1. 163 
SE LS See aS ae | Mazamiet......... 1. O44 
aeG, WINE 5a dat siin cbeavisneivnbentedoess SR Ree 8 939 
Symnnies. Meeene st oi ict cavekee batiden di bewnaes a Os. .widecdecaedl . 835 
Lf. eee Sonics umekdeae AveOs. 6 5..6ha 1. 305 
Weavers, male (not specified) . ................- ag Armentieres__-_-- | 1. 239 
DD Anntiddke sdthbtasseatnakuataidvatedn ....| Haubourdin..-_-..-. | 1. 461 
MGt ci... . knits ocean bdbiaba didihtiahibimetthet | SOO .. 35 -. cami) . 626 
Nn. ae hansen dhmnidec dacetaindecabbacianstiemsiel | PIO: wessdcckhive . 856 
Do_. Wh aninie otha inche nen ales camai-ael ant anes iee - 965 
Weavers, WOMB G21 HecdlladeedocclGchen sbutac Bouman. ....5.2..¢ . 
Do . snntidbnccsbactitel tts di@btiecesteéhedd PeIUUD us). dadvuchl 
Ria, aahnékdenniben cin at iniaedMeianaand Bedarieux._-..-..- 
einscetenk-ccaieidnabadsmaaonte dade waeonnamnii Re ee. | 
Dyers, cotton goods. .....................- stubdae | ORO Jo clcsced 
WE OEING, WONG os 5:5 = Seiden 4 < 360 ud pididie ddd a cawadewed } CRT: J. 5 swedd 
I a ih les il ie Sate | St. Etienne....-.. ‘ 
Ribbon card winders, female_..............-..--- raed SL arecedice shell .é 
Wee CNIS oi iE dnc ddcctdaciieceodsshelelegnee as. 2k 5 
BO gas apd: add La ciqanteayig thts iies oneGhetenddnd ic audry._......... 7 
SE Gitte aeddincieinnaatwalentatendtiillishite delta Tourcoing......... | & 
i ee oe ee ee a 104 
GaAs. i... Rivas 24.006 1 RON: OA de 1, 409 
Embroidery weavers..........-.-0-.------------- Gee i 1, 461 
Bobbin-net makers... ...........-........-. ahiiics } St. Quentin....... | 1, 435 
Me Ce eS Ca bie Caudry........... | 1.67 
Bleachers, cloth.......- OT Merville. ......-..} 1, 305 
Finishers, SE col nibtene ied aeinestteheneeikinet | RON, 5 obb citieiean - 709 
UIE III Son Oo Sonn Sah ot The Senne WUEFincndesseaee | . 814 
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y wages: 
b Men _ - a . Saseenepabin eqteansyinted sx ie a 1. aed 
F Women a er Bedi Salas nielahilch daldctes tcldicnsl-idhallatidanbdicdhdahcacnihl " 592 | Copen Pro ial 
. Cost of board and lodging per month... - emienie wn IZ. G3 | Industry and occupation haget tn ‘ 
q Hourly wages of workers in metal-working industries in France during hour “> hot a 
. months of January and February, 1925 ¥ stays 
F {Data from bulletin issued by the French Bureau of General Statistics, | “s 
Pe July, 1925) ae +e gh Com Cents 
aera een a “ e = 1 
; ° | v i 1.3 
, = . | Text str : 
Industry and occupation | Time Piece a wal 
be | workers | workers | eee Wer ane 
: ok a ai we aes net - --- eesccececcccccsccccces 2.9 21.6 
. } ; men — Sted Pee a 16.9 14.8 
Machine industries, general: Cents Cents es nee 
e Fitters » -dadtbidbbctibedbtemetuetatedssadsbccnd | 19.5 21.0 Te led secre . 20.7 1.0 
qj Pitter ROOIIONIES  ceccinnnacadeatewesesssverpe Poa 20. 3 | 21.9 ee 9 19.6 
+ ‘acksmiths sl SPP came ee 5 beers : "| 2 > 5 | ‘ Women 12.8 10.7 
Milling-machine operators Cl ae ee 20 0 2) 3 Trimming makers 
Pattern makers sditstboh cahtsongehendbodtils iiaadeel 23.9 25.2 | 1. tees a ' 26.3 28.5 
Mortising and planing machine hands............ eng 18.7 | 21.7 | Clothir Women .......--- a 14.1 14.3 
EEN I a _ here ee wees eee Se 20. 4 91 9 | othing Industry 
Automobiles ee ; 2 ee ; Sane cr ece-seennes 27.7 24.5 
fi Fitters MT ise Denote eee Tie ah ade a 19.7 21.0 srt ent workers, men 7 2. 5 25.5 
; I | 21 0 | 2» 0 | - renee rkers, women : i4 11.8 
Coppersmiths eee ee aS ae 0). f 28 1 | : rage es 31.8 24.8 
IS lca oo 0 8 22 6 | wer clotning workers, women - - 16.3 13.1 
DR CR IED cic bintcttenocnsosiies bettnedendwotetinb eck } 21.8 | 22. 5 a ners ; 7 24.0 
Pattern makers eh tai ea a a ae | 23.3 a BI a . My worxers 
A ec “or 339 | Men. ........--- --- o---- --- ----- 29.5 23.9 
Lathe hands aso eee | 20 7 a OY. ~ ees ¢ : Mi. 
is Anabtetieinendtidldadiaed cella dai hed Pit sea 1.9 ‘ a ' 12.3 
eee UII ic iacic anicidinseiarnedahekaeaiionsn | 2.0 7m 7 Buld 
Electrical construction: aad } : seeds core- 2 4.2 
B Fitters Tee 18.9 | 20.0 a AINE Joiners al etl = 1.58 4 0 
, Fitters-toolmakers - 21.0 | 21.5 | Sante saaasenreecencnnnes - 26. 9 21.7 
Dlecericns Dtteis..6.<ccencccdcases< é | 19.0 199 | Pointers ee er ae $2.9 24.2 
Cee tet aE Pe 18.5 19 4 -y ODS « «=< «=== na-2n<=- oe . - 44.3 | 2.0 
Lathe hands CY er OL. ae } 19.5 | 21.4 M son’s helpers............-.-. sacceneeces . 4.2 | 21.9 
Lathe hands-too!makers a lS al em | 21.8 | 22 4 MOCO WU ESS — “ 33. 8 26.0 
Metal construction: rs pe comer pa ena " BS. 5 25.2 
Struc tural iron workers. 7 i a at cee ee 20 7 | | ( arpenter Ss helpers SOS SSS SC OSS SSSSS SS SS SSSS5SSSSSSSESE - a4 0} 22 u 
Mn hots io Tee oe ol) ee Sar tT caro | Clay, stone, and glass industry 
Locksmiths PRR naCR eh eeNsE ares | 18.7 ae Cement and concrete workers 31.6 x) 
WMIEHS «4 ove soc din owes 3603354 6tihbimn dade bined ded 8. 19.8 | a its: pr : 20. 6 
Drop forging oy Stonecutters apetacain Se 34.6 2 
Blacksmiths. aoe eee 19. 2 | 7 Gr ivel workers oo - ; 24 : 21 ‘ 
Nautico tl iG. Mick clic. oi. . e 3 on F Pile and brickmakers sonnfiipesningna Salelibiliyemenee 25. 7 21 9 
Swagers...... foe 4 | Cement fac tory workers Ba ees 23.5 
Metalpipe manufacture: } | Ceramic workers— 
> see 0 SOG eee Lt | 18.9 Skilled. -..........-.---- Nene nnn nen ee eee -------+---- 30. 3 23.4 
Pipe eenaa ey eed) LY ta ee neath? i772) 19.0 Unskilled ........ -- ona eenne---=- -- 24.0 18.6 
Iron and steel foundries: one ” Women. ....-----------------=+----- seam : 17,9 13.5 
at 20. 4 | 24.5 OS eae 28. 6 21.6 
ee enn aaa 2.5 ; _ —— 
Core makers. ............ “Sc. ieise Et Gu lertet cy eon 0% 23.7 i 
All industries: yt Ai Average (unweighted , gd . 
poe yO ee ‘Je ial : ee wee — wage rates in ler re towns in specified 
i imei of tints ony ee gt 9.0 | 10.7 etrise tm Bugtand as of December, Meh 
Fs killed laborers, femalje......................... akisisbsthes ae} 123 {Data from Ministry of Labor Gazette, published February, 1925] 
y Daily wage rates in representative north Italian industries, as @ | re sone 
March, 1925 PTICKIAYCTS—~———-— — -— --—---—- ~---------- $17. 82 
s | Masons f w---— 910. 08 
: [Data compiled by Lombardy Industrial Federation, an employers’ | Carpenters and joiners_______--____ - 17. S88 
j organization of northern Italy) Plumbers eee veileemaeel : : . a4 
. Cotton industry — north Woolen industry—Con, Plasterers_---~---------- . Seta ear ae 901 
‘ Italy (female labor): Weavers, women__.. $0. 6010 I ainters__-___ ae ------- 17.516 
e Weavers ____ _. $0. 5290 | Spinners___- 1d 9230 : — Laborers_----------~- ---------- ------ ~as—— 13. 466 
i Preparatory workers. . 4880 | Building trades, Milan: Engineering : E 
, eae . 5209 Master masons... 1. 1800 Fitters and turners.____--~~-- — i 
Silk ae Lombardy Journeymen ~....... 1. 0820 Iron molders_- ----- --- - a s caaeieiana aa 
(female labor): Hod carriers anise . 9840 Pater, MANTG....nncdcqecena othe 14 
Spinners te ee ae ek . BTRC Laborer. 06. cuisine . 7440 OO a : 0 
: Twisters chttibamniienianas . 3660 SOO ccecssneaabe apne tiine ke . 6260 | Shipbuilding: - o : ; 
Woolen industry : Engineering trades, Milan: Shipwrights 
ae Preparatory workers | Skilled workers a> 2. 1680 Ship joiners____-___. EE ieee eee ee eo oon 
| (a ve te ge, all | Laborers, apprentices, CRIS Re RE ee ee as A 338 
; SEIT Lac cin tietencintnis-ds . 5860 helpers — 2 . 8610 | Printing aia a Me st Cee a B. 38% 
a cinssete desimeac "7560 | Chemical industry, Milan: | Printing and bookbinding 
Piercers Sey TE are . 6960 Skilled workers____— . 9600 | Hand compositors, book and job ---- neaauaiee . ain ane 
Weavers, men__._-- . 6060 | Unskilled workers_-_- . 8140 | E re and machine rulers asi Side nS en ee 4 
: 4 } urniture making: 
Mazrimum hourly wage rates in representative industries of Vienna and | Cabinetm wo 
lower Austria as of the month of May, 1925 I ph« Ister See ee ee ae ee 18. 144 
é ! ipholsterers Senate nested niipslenjaeaeieaiicidaial a 
[Data obtained from American Trade Commissioner at Vienna] French polishers.-~.-.-------~~-~~-- ded is Os 
eases aR nomena Baking: 1s 
Skillea | quatined | Unqual-| F Table hands_----.--~-------~---~-------~-~----.----- 15.714 
Industry group ensineen male | fied male oo Boot and shoe; 
helpers | helpers elpers — ~------------ occ ee weno ween sem aneee -~- 14.58 
_ ey s CR cnn ccangyesce we eae “ * he 8.75 
oc Cents Cents Cents Cents Average earnings per shift (seven to eight hours) in British coal mines 
Building and construction 19. 9 1& 9 15.4 10. 5 as of December, 1924 
Woodworking Skt ee RL al cant 13 10.5 9.7 8&1 
ee mes..... 12.5 11.6 10.3 6.8 [Data from Ministry of Labor Gazette, issue of February, 1925) 
Soap anc rfumes 13. 27 q u 
Aariealt pe = s rt 8 NorthumehewinQiiss ions Seek i eid tine deed $2. 288 
Rubber 2. 10.5 02 Durham _- ee Oe 
Paper... ae 12.9 10.9 9.6 Yorke an@ Mat MG@lanG..... ee eros co snen $2. 835 
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Textile (for April) 10.6 8.2 South Wales and Monmouth_~----------~----~~----- 2. 642 
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Full-time weckly earnings of skilled and unskilled workers in Germany, 
by induatry groups, tn October, 1925 

{Data published originally by the German Federal Statistical Office, 

November, 1925] 





| Skilled | Unskilled 
| workers’ workers’ 











Industry group = = 
October, October, 
1925 1925 
ee wo SS 
Raw materials | 
a cea leg sce i aaa aa ccs | $10. 95 $7.8 
Metal working oat he 10. 95 7.25 
Chemical industry = sede ciel eelataiathaas Giapeaidaetcamebaiil 9. 64 8.14 
Building trades : icoiaties teaciensiogn taeda iianda tea anmaatied | 13. 16 10. 76 
W oodworking ne shennan nintinciciaetiaeiaes nied 11. 06 9. 66 
Manufacture of paper Kani seadnicaiesuaecaaeeadnad 7.74 6. 97 
Weighted average................. iectiieaiadinte 10. 95 7.91 
Finished goods 
Textile industry— | 
REN SUD «os: ccnniindvedsiducasbncebacimnal ae 7.09 5.95 
Feiaale workers eSeseaenesncesessseoedcsoenn 5.70 4.42 
Breweric aa ce oe 11. 38 9. 98 
Bakeries and confectioneries...................----.... 0. 76 8. 42 
a a i a a | 10. 96 9. 56 
Paper-box factories— 
I I aia 9.14 7.76 
I IN eld ot menial 6. 03 4. 98 
I GI iicinnincncsticnccitccceseieel 9.19 | 7.88 
Railroad workers... = - 10. 26 7.92 
—SSSS.)s Oo aa=a=™l™E“ETa—S 
Weighted grand average. - _-. woeeeeeeenceeeennee| 10. 72 | 7.91 





In the above groups, 46.5 to 47.5 hours constitute a week in the building trades; 
46 hours in the woodworking industry; 54 to 56 hours in the metal working indus- 
tries; 54 hours on the railroads; 60 hours for coal miners above the ground; remainder 
of industries the working week consists of 48 hours. 


Average hourly wage rates of skilled and unskilled adult workers in 
Germany, by industry groups, January to October, 1925 


{Data published originally by the German Federal Statistical Office, 
November, 1925] 


SKILLED WORKERS 











: w + pen 
tries pro- 
Month industry —— ducing | Railroads 
groups tehen finished 
goods 
1925 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
IEE. .cccuunanmeeesansgounmeaeeesel 18. 84 19. 30 16, 18 16. 99 
SEED. «nnannonun ctnennniintnddbeteall 19. 04 19. 51 16. 35 16. 99 
Rin ccsntcqsttkuindendatienanmnaded 19. 49 19. 04 16. 92 17. 39 


17. 13 


August eae 
September -_..-. 
October 


UNSKILLED WORKERS 





JORUEET... cciccccoe binntinniidanmdenite | 13. 25 13. 16 13. 89 13. 20 
DN econ See ee eS | 13.39 13. 32 14. 04 13. 20 
March.......-. Scat a ree i i ea 13. 70 13. 61 14. 51 13. 61 
RA. oasancniniaenininsbonnaceessecaetianaak 13. 97 14. 68 13. 99 
a eae a ee 14. 35 14. 32 14.75 13. 99 
aS scolimmsice iittala iietglaita 14. 61 14. 51 15. 47 14. 23 
eae 14. 92 14. 82 16. 01 14. 23 
I era cninciniehpellettaaeetelts 15, 18 15. 08 16. 35 14. 23 
RNID... «x: sninitisitibionistietinasiamiaialasnildaiaiane | 15.30 15. 20 16. 30 14. 75 
See. an ee 15. 35 15. 25 16. 42 14.75 





LEAVE TO SIT DURING RECESS 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Appropriations may be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the recess of Congress. The reason I ask that is that we 
want to get back early enough so as to have some bills ready 
to report when the session begins. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Appropriations be per- 
initted to sit during the recess of Congress. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 

Senate bills and joint resolutions of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 3638. An act for the relief of Walter W. Johnston; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

8S. 8701. An act for the relief of David McD. Shearer; to the 
Committee on Claims, 
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S. 8878. An act to give war-time rank to certain officers on 
the retired list of the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S$. 3918. An act for the relief of Robert R. Bradford; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

8S. 3963. An act to provide for the protection, development, 
and utilization of the public lands in Alaska by establishing 
an adequate system for grazing livestock thereon; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

S. 4132. An act to amend section 1 of the act of June 7, 1924, 
entitled “An act for the relief of settlers and town-site occu- 
pants of certain lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reserva. 
tion, in Nevada, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands. 

S. 4142. An act to authorize the leasing of irrigable unal- 
lotted land on Indian reservations; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

8.4153. An act to provide for enlarging and relocating the 
United States Botanic Garden, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

, 8.4178. An act for the relief of Charles H. Send; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

8. 4275. An act for the relief of Juan Anorbe; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 4276. An act for the relief of Charles ©. J. Wirz; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

8.4277. An act for the relief of Rudolph Ponevacs; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S$. 4278. An act for the rellef.of Frank Guelfi; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

S. 4287. An act amending section 3 of the act approved Jan- 
uary 12, 1923, entitled “An act to distribute the commissioned 
line and engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

S. 4805. An act to authorize the sale, under provisions of the 
act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Depart- 
ment real property; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4341. An act to amend section 26 of an act approved April 
21, 1904, entitled “An act making appropriations for the cur- 
rent and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

8.4393. An act to authorize the construction of a nurses’ 
home for the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8.4408. An act to-authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women employed in the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia to attend the annual convention of 
the American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

8S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to amend subdivision A of sec- 
tion 4 of the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

8S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to authorize the maintenance 
of drift fences on the public lands; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

S.J. Res. 115. Joint resolution respecting separation of em- 
ployees from the classified civil service; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

8S. 4537. An act to amend the Harrison Narcotic Act of De- 
cember 17, 1914, as amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8.1748. An act for the relief of the estate of George B. 
Spearin, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

8S. 1752. An act for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.) ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2301. An act authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2855. An act for the relief of Cyrus 8. Andrews; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

S. 2878. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
lease to the county of Custer, State of Montana, a tract of land 
in the United States Department of Agriculture Range Live- 
stock Experiment Station, in the State of Montana, for the re- 
moval of gravel; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3363. An act for the relief of Blanche B. Little, individ- 
ually and as assignee of Alice T. Johnson and Andrew W. Lit- 
tle; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3444. An act to amend the act of February 11, 1925, en- 
titled “An act to provide fees to be charged by clerks of the 
district courts of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask nnanimous consent to 
ake from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 9887 and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

4 pill (Hl. R. 9387) to revise the boundary of the Sequoia National 
Park, Calif., and change the name of said park to Roosevelt-Sequoia 
National Park. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


JOINT PHILIPPINE COMMISSION 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on House Joint Resolution 290. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
on yesterday I introduced in the House, House Joint Resolution 
99), entitled “Joint resolution providing for the appointment of 
the joint Philippines commission, and defining its duties.” 
(he general purposes of this measure are embodied in the 
preamble thereto, to wit: 

Whereas it is deemed to be for the best interests of both the Filipino 
and American people that the definite policy of the United States of 
America as regards the future of the Philippine Islands be determined 
at the earliest practicable date; and 

Whereas in order that the Congress of the United States may be 
better informed upon the facts and conditions which should be con- 
sidered and taken into account in its endeavor wisely to meet and 
discharge its duty in the premises, it is believed to be necessary and 
appropriate that there be created the joint commission hereinafter 
described, charged with the duties hereinafter enumerated: Now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved— 


And so forth. 

Section 1 of the joint resolution provides for the creation 
of a joint commission of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, to be known as the Joint Philippines Commission, to 
consist of seven members to be selected as follows: Two Mem- 
bers of the Senate, to be appointed by the Vice President; four 
Members of the House, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House; and the remaining commissioner to be appointed by 
the President of the United States. Of the Senate members 
of the commission, one shall be of the major and the other of 
the minority party; and of the House members, two shall be 
of the major and two of the minority party. Only Members 


of the Sixty-ninth Congress who shall have been chosen to | 


serve in the Seventieth Congress shall be eligible for appoint- 
ment at the hands of the Vice President and the Speaker. The 
commissioner to be selected by the President will not be a 


Member of either branch of Congress, and will be the only | 


commissioner to be paid for his services under the joint resolu- 
tion. He shall receive a salary at the rate of $15,000 per year 
for such period or periods as he may be engaged in the per- 
formanee of his duties under the joint resolution. The con- 
gressional members of the commission, for their services under 
the joint resolution, shall receive nothing in addition to their 
salaries as Members of the House and Senate. The commis- 
sion shall elect one of its members as chairman, another as 
vice chairman, and another as secretary. It is also authorized 
to employ such expert, clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 


ance— . 


as it may deem necessary to enable it to perform in an adequate man- 
ner the duties hereby imposed upon the commission, 


The commission is also authorized to fix the compensation 
of its employees, which compensation shall be reasonable. The 
actual, necessary, reasonable travel, subsistence, and other ex- 


the commission's officers and employees shall be paid out of 
congressional appropriations, agreeably to the authorization 
provided for in the joint resolution; all such expenditures to be 
made upon vouchers approved by the commission and certified 
by its chairman. 

By section 1 it is also provided that any vacancies in the 
commission, when they occur, shall be filled in the same manner 
and under the same terms and conditions as are provided for 
the original appointment of its members: Provided, That if 
any such vacancies occur when the Congress shall not be in 
session, the same shall be filled by the appointment of the 
President of the United States, agreeably to the requirements 
as to eligibility already indicated. 

A majority of the commissioners shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of the business of the commission. The 
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duties of the commission are set forth In sections 2 and 38 of 
the joint resolution, as follows: 


Sec. 2. The commission ts hereby authorized and directed to make 
a careful investigation and study of all matters relating to (a) the 
general welfare, present and future, of the Philippine Islands and 
the Filipino people; (b) the political, fiscal, and other relationships 
which now, and hereafter should, exist between the government and 
the people of the United States, 


islands 


and the government and people of said 
For such prrposes the commission is authorized to hold hear- 
ings within the United States and the said islands: and it is directed 
to visit the said islands, at the earliest practicable date, and to 
inquire into the political, social, educational, financial, economi ind 
other conditions there obtaining; and to remain in said islands a 
reasonable length of time in order to carry on said work In the 
discharge of its duties hereunder the commission shall also have the 
power and authority to require by subpena, or otherwise, the at- 
tendance of such witnesses, and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, as it may deem necessary or advisable; and to ad 
minister oaths and to take testimony. 

Sec. 3. The said commission, on or before January 1, 1928, shall 
make to the President and the Congress of the United States full 
report of its actions hereunder, to be accompanied -by such data and 
tables as may be, by it, prepared or compiled, together with a com- 
plete statement of the expenses paid or incurred by it hereunder; 
and in its report the commission shall include (a) its findings and 
conclusions concerning the matters by it investigated or considered; 
and (b) its recommendations touching the executive, legislative, or 
other action, if any, which, in the premises, it believes should be 
taken. 


The fourth and last section authorizes the appropriation of 
funds sufficient for the purpose of carrying into the effect the 
provisions of the joint resolution. 

Upon its introduction this measure was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and ordered to be printed. As it was 
introduced so near the close of the session, it goes over to the 
second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, which meets in 
December next. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my very great pleasure to make a short 
visit to the Philippine Islands last summer, just about a year 
ago. I was greatly impressed, as every visitor must be, with the 
beauty, fertility, and potential assets of these beautiful isles of 
the far Pacific, and with the progress which has been made by 
the Filipino people since the American contact. These insular 
lands constitute domain of the United States no less than the 
areas comprised in our 48 States. By war, by treaty, and by 
purchase this is true. However, the Philippines have never 
been held by our Government for the purpose of exploitation or 
for the oppression of the Filipino people. However much Mem- 
bers of Congress, or Americans generally, may disagree as to 
the policies which should be pursued in regard to these insular 
possessions and the 11,000,000 Filipino people there, practically 
all Americans are agreed that these policies should always 
hold as a paramount consideration the prosperity, happiness, 
and welfare of the Filipino. 

During the indicated visit I found that both the Americans 
domiciled there, and Filipinos, believe it to be most unfortunate 
that a definite policy concerning the future of the islands has 
not been determined. Both Americans and Filipinos seem to be 
agreed that uncertainty of policy is most prejudicial to the 
proper development of the islands, 

The psychology of the situation is such that, in my judgment, 
the Congress will be more inclined to accept the findings and 
recommendations of a congressional committee or commission 
than it would be to accept the findings and recommendations of 
any noncongressional committee or commission. This is but nat- 
ural. A commission made up of Members of the two Houses, 
selected for their fairness, integrity, and ability, would very 


| naturally have more weight in their declarations of fact and in 
| their recommendations of policy, so far as Congress is con- 
penses of the commissioners, of the commission, and of all of | 


cerned, than any outside body or commission, however ably 
constituted. 

Believing it to be of the highest importance that Congress 
should have before it at the earliest possible date the findings 
and recommendations of a congressional commission, I have 
proposed the adoption of this joint resolution. For the reason 
that the President of the United States has executive con- 
tact with the Philippine Islands, as well as because of his 
legislative interest in all matters affecting the islands, I have 
considered it to be appropriate to authorize the President to 
name one of the seven commissioners proposed by this measure. 
As such presidential appointee will not already be a Federal 
official, it is therefore necessary and just that he be paid a 
reasonable salary for the time he may be actually engaged in 
the work of the commission. Hence, prevision to this effect 
is made in the joint resolution. 
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If this measure shall prevail, and if the commission proposed 
is thereupon appointed, it is expected that its members shall 
promptly visit the Philippine Islands and spend several months 
there in intensive study of the islands, and of the political, 
fiscal, economic, educational, and other conditions there prevail- 
ing which may serve to throw light upon Philippine problems. 
A political division of the membership of the commission is pro- 
vided in order that the subject may be kept as free from parti- 
san consideration as may be possible. Undoubtedly no such con- 
sideration should ever enter into the determination of the issues 
involved. Even if the commissioners should be unable to agree 
in all their conclusions and recommendations, they should 
nevertheless be able to agree on practically all of the substan- 
tial facts involved. 

The heavy duties and responsibilities imposed by the joint 
resolution should preclude the idea of any mere “ junketing” 
trip to the Philippines. ‘These islands are thousands of miles 
away from the western shores of continental United States 
and have been visited by only a very few Members of the Con- 
gress. It is but natural that many misconceptions should arise 
in the minds of Members of Congress, and of the American 
people generally, because of this absence of contact and inti- 
mate touch with the islands. First-hand knowledge is the 
indispensable prerequisite to the formulation of wise policies in 
dealing with such matters. It is believed that a commission 
of the indicated character will, under the circumstances, con- 
stitute a highly valuable—not to say invaluable—agency to 
secure and to submit to the Congress and to the President, such 
knowledge. In the absence of information which may be thus 
secured, I fail to see how the Congress may be in position 
wisely to deal with the question of a final policy for the 
Philippine Islands. 

The enactment of this joint resolution will not interfere in 
any wise with the work to be performed by Hon. Carmi Thomp- 
son, of Ohio, who has recently gone to the Philippine Islands in 
order to make an inspection of conditions there, but should sup- 
plement it. A single individual can not, in the very nature of the 
case, be in position to make an investigation of the extensive 
and intensive character contemplated by the present measure, 
as may seven members of a commission chosen in the manner 
now proposed. Moreover, such commission would be created 
by law; it would have the power of subpcna and of securing 
testimony; and, being an official body, would have the means 
of acquiring information which otherwise might not be ac- 
quired. Moreover, this commission would be, in effect, a joint 
committee of Congress in the premises, and its recommenda- 
tions should prove highly valuable. 

In the joint resolution it is provided that the commission 
shall make to the President and to the Congress a full report 
of its actions on or before January 1, 1928. It is, therefore, 
expected that if the resolution is adopted and the commission 
is appointed, that the commission shall perform its work dur- 
ing the year 1927. The second, or short, session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress will close on the 4th of March, 1927, and there 
will remain nine months of the year tn which the commission 
may visit the islands, and make its investigations, and return to 
the United States and submit its report. The provision that 
only Members of the Sixty-ninth Congress who are reelected 
to the Seventieth Congress shall be eligible for appointment, is 
considered wise under the circumstances. This will serve to 
insure the appointment of Members of the House and Senate 
who have had congressional experience, and this is believed to 
be a consideration of some value. Moreover, such requirement 
permits the prompt appointment of the members of the commis- 
sion so soon as the joint resolution may be enacted at the second 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, if such enactment is made. 
Unless the appointments are thus made it would be difficult to 
work out a plan wheréby a joint commission of the indicated 
character could be provided for in time to permit the commis- 
sion to perform the required work during the year 1927. 

These are some of the reasons which have prompted the in- 
troduction of House Joint Resolution 290; and these reasons, 
together with such others as they may suggest, are respectfully 
submitted to the Members of the House and Senate for their 
consideration. It is believed that it is best for the Filipinio 
people, best for the American people, and best for the world 
at large that a definite Filipino policy be evolved at the earliest 
practicable date. 

THE VOLSTEAD LAW 


Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the Vol- 
stead Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.}] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
of Representatives, begot by the abuses of the old saloon and 
hastened to maturity by the economic necessities and uncalcu- 





lating enthusiasm of the World War and by the lavish use of 
money and political threats, and in some cases political black- 
mail by the Anti-Saloon League, national prohibition went into 
legal and nominal effect upward of six years ago, but it can be 
truly said that except to a very limited extent it has never 
gone into practical effect at all, and has proven to be not only 
ineffective, costly, and unenforceable but it has also proven to 
be one of the greatest sources of national unrest and the cause 
of the breakdown and lack of respect for all law and authority 
It has, in addition, proven also to be the greatest factor in 
bringing about and continuing the greatest crime wave in the 
history of the United States, as well as the cause of a break- 
down in the morale of even the school girls and boys through- 
out the country, A thoughtful analysis of the far-reaching 
results of these established facts should lead to the prompt 
repeal or liberalization of the most obnoxious law ever placed 
upon the statute books of this country, and also the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and the substitution therefor of a strict regulation of 
the manufacture and sale by the United States Government of 
strong alcoholic liquors. 

Even the most orthodox members of the leading churches of 
all denominations in the country, who have thoughtfully faced 
the present conditions existing under the Volstead law, are 
coming around to this view as the means of promoting real 
temperance and consequent respect for law and order. 

The use of alcoholic beverage antedates even the time when 
Jesus at Cana manifested his power, to use the words of St. 
John, by converting water in six water pots, into wine. The 
truth based upon physiological fact, which neither moralist 
nor statesman should ever forget, even in their most fervid 
moments of reform, is that man is a creature who can be regu- 
lated and bettered, but can not, under any circumstances, be 
made over or made moral and good by mere legislation. As 
to the practical reform in the direction of true temperance, 
which can be easily secured by repealing or modifying the Vol- 
stead Act, I submit that a liberalization of the manufacture 
and sale of beer of 2.75 to 3 per cent alcoholic strength would 
not be in violation of the letter and spirit of the eighteenth 
amendment, but would rapidly bring about not only more 
sobriety but the elimination at least of 50 per cent of the boot- 
legging and lawlessness which now prevails throughout the 
country and would, at the same time, remove a feeling on the 
part of a large and preeminently respectable population of the 
United States who were never guilty of drunkenness in the 
slightest degree, yet the United States Government has perse- 
cuted them in preventing the manufacture and sale of harmless 
malt liquors of light alcoholic content. 

The recent action of Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and chief agent for prohibition en- 
forcement, permitting the manufacture and sale of malt ex- 
tract of 3.75 per cent and even up to 4.15 alcoholic content, is 
a proof of the preceding statement. 

While General Andrews’s official act in permitting the manu- 
facture and sale of malt extracts of this alcoholic content was 
an essential and proper official act, yet he specifically and di- 
rectly violated the law in allowing the manufacture and sale 
of malt liquor of this alcoholic content, thus proving the 
soundness of my argument. 


The question of the control of alcoholic beverages is a very 
old one in the United States and in other countries. I wish to 
state, in the first place, that my own personal attitude as a 
physician and law-abiding citizen with regard to the use of 
strong alcoholic liquors, meaning whisky, brandy, and other 
stronger alcoholic liquors, is and has been that they should be 
used with great moderation and in proper quantities and under 
proper conditions. I wish further to emphasize that any argu- 
ment and statement that has been or will be made by me on 
this whole subject is made from the viewpoint of a law-abiding 
citizen who has been and always intends to be a sober man 
with respect to indulgence in alcoholic intoxicating liquors, 
and also from the viewpoint of a physician of long experience 
in the special study and treatment of the diseases known as 
alcoholism and insanity and other diseases complicated with 
excesses in the use of intoxicating liquors. 

While I am, of course, aware that during the age-long dis- 
cussion of the evils of excessive alcoholic indulgence a great 
moral question has been injected—and very properly so—into 
this whole question by well-meaning reformers and professional 
temperance advocates, I shall not, for the purposes of a purely 
medical presentation of this matter, discuss or refer to any 
moral or political aspects of this question, so important in its 
moral, sociological, economic, and health aspects. .I shall .con- 
fine my statement to the naked question of the leading medical 
facts and particularly to the question of whether or not ordi- 
nary, well-brewed beer, made of hops, barley, yeast, and malt, 
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and containing 2.75 per cent alcoholic strength is in fact 
intoxicating from a strictly medical and legal standpoint. 

As to the medical use of the so-called stronger alcoholic 
liquors like proof whisky, brandy, and so forth, I wish to refer 
to the fact that the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States specifically provides that “ No intoxicating 
liquors shall be manufactured, transported, or sold for bever- 
age purposes.” The Volstead law, interpreting the meaning of 
this ehief part of the eighteenth amendment just quoted, 
specifically permits the use of intoxicating liquors—meaning 
strong whisky and brandy of standard alcoholic proof 
strength—and also vinous liquors of 24 per cent alcoholic 
strength for medicinal purposes, and it also permits the use 
of wines of more than one-half of 1 per cent alcoholic content 
for sacramental purposes. This interpretation by the Volstead 
law of the real meaning of the eighteenth amendment clearly 
indicates that the use of intoxicating liquors for other than 
beverage purposes—namely for legitimate medicinal and sacra- 
mental purposes—is not only not a violation of any provisions 
of the eighteenth amendment, but that it is in strict conformity 
with the spirit and intent of the eighteenth amendment. 

This is the very point inyolved in the litigation now pending, 
having been instituted by Dr. Alexander Lambert, of New York, 
and other physicians of national reputation. Two United States 
district courts have already sustained the contention of Doctor 
Lambert and his associates, holding that the words “ for bever- 
age purposes ” in the eighteenth amendment did not and could 
not prohibit the use of as much intoxicating liquors by licensed 
physicians as, in their honest judgment, was required in the 
treatment of diseases, which, of course, is for nonbeverage 
purposes, 

Under the ruling of former Attorney General Palmer there 
existed no prohibition against the use for medicinal purposes 
in reasonable quantities of spirituous or intoxicating liquors; 
that is, whisky and brandy and wine and beer or other malt 
liquors of sufficient alcoholic content to be intoxicating, if, in 
the good and honest judgment of the attending physician, 
they should be used in the treatment of disease. This con- 
tention of the medical profession has been since upheld in two 
different decisions of the United States district courts, and the 
question will be finally settled, it is to be hoped, in the near 
future by the United States Supreme Court as to whether 
physicians shall be permitted within the spirit of the eighteenth 
amendment to prescribe such intoxicating liquors without any 
regulation by the prohibition enforcement and other depart- 
ments of the United States Government. It is obvious that if 
physicians can legally prescribe and furnish, as they may do 
under the Volstead law, to any one patient in any period of 
10 days as much as one-quarter of a gallon of vinous liquor— 
that is, wine of 24 per cent alcoholic content by volume—and 
can also furnish or prescribe for any one person within the 
same period of time any liquor that contains as much as one 
pint of intoxicating liquors, such as the strongest whisky or 
brandy, there would be no violation of the spirit of the prohibi- 
tion amendment if physicians were permitted—as they are not 
permitted under the Volstead law—to prescribe beer and malt 
liquors of much less alcoholic content. 

The leading medical authorities in the United States and 
Europe indorse the use, in all their textbooks and teachings 
for physicians and medical students from time immemorial, of 
beer, stout, porter, and ale as types of malt liquors to be used 
in the successful treatment of various diseases. 

Prof. Hobart Amory Hare, professor of therapeutics and 
materia medica at the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
in his textbook of Practical Therapeutics, seventeenth edition, 
1918, says on page 82: 

Stout and porter and well-brewed beer are of value in wasting dis- 
eases and in convalescence from acute diseases and for nursing women. 

Most of the beer in America contains about 4 to 6 per cent of alcohol. 


George Butler, A. M., M. D., and so forth, professor of 
therapeutics and pharmacology, Chicago College of Medicine 
and Surgery, and so forth, in his textbook of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics, sixth edition, says: 


Alcohol in the form of beer or ale, taken before or during meals, is 
an efficient stomachic (meaning a good medicine and tonic for the 
stomach) ; a tonic for dyspepsia and weakened digestion attendant on 
or upon convalescence from acute diseases. Convalescents are often 
greatly benefited by some form of alcohol as it is contained in beer 
and ale. When the digestion becomes impaired as the result of phys- 
ical or mental exhaustion the drug (alcohol in the form of beer and 
ale) serves a useful purpose as a tonic. 


Prof. Oliver T. Osborne, department of medicine, Yale Uni- 
versity, is also authority for the following statement:> 

Strenuous exercise.and hard labor will allow a man to take more 
alcohol without harm than can be used by a man of sedentary habits. 
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There Is no doubt aclohol can be used as a substitute for food in the place 
of sugar and starch. In emergencies it may thus sustain and give life 


This particularly applies to the use of malt liquors, beer, ale, 
stout, and porter, and it also proves that alcohol, particularly 
the small percentage contained in malt liquors, is a food as well 
as a reconstructive tonic, stimulant, and tissue builder in wast- 
ing and other diseases. 

Prof. Otis Larch, medical department, Tulane University, at 
New Orleans, in his standard textbook on Medical Diagnosis, 
page 39, says: 


Malt beer is rich in carbohydrates and is frequently prescribed. 


Sir Victor Horsley, M. D., and Doctor Sturge, the authors of 
the well-known book, Alcohol and the Human Body, and who 
violently oppose the use of intoxicating beverages, and whose 
book was written solely against the use of strong alcoholic 
drinks as beverages, in discussing the effect of malt liquors on 
the human digestion, page 212, state: 


These beverages [malt liquors] contain only from 4 to 6 per cent 
of alcohol, so that the alcohol contained in them could scarcely ever 
on its own account produce any bad effect. 


Note that the claim is made by this most widely read and 
extensively quoted medical authority on the effects of alcohol 
on the human body that the effect of malt liquors, which in- 
clude beer, porter, and stout, of the small alcoholic content of 
from 3 to 6 per cent, could scarcely ever on its own account 
produce any bad effect, except through the effects of large 
quantities of such beverages, if taken with meals, causing dilu- 
tion of the food in the process of digestion. 

Everyone knows that too much water, coffee, tea, and so 
forth, taken with meals would retard digestion in the same 
way, and also that digestion is not only not interfered with 
but that it is aided by reasonable quantities of good malt 
liquor, beer, ale, porter, or stout. 

The existing Volstead law permits regularly licensed physi- 
cians to legally presevibe for their patients whisky, brandy, 
wines, beer, and malt liquors of such alcoholic strength as to 
be intoxicating. But with the excuse of preventing the abuse 
of prescribing beer, by a very small percentage of physicians, 
the pending measure (H. R. 7294) proposes arbitrarily and with- 
out reason to prohibit physicians from prescribing beer and malt 
liquors of standard alcoholic strength of 3 to 6 per cent. This 
bill, notwithstanding this prohibition as regards the prescrib- 
ing of such beer, permits physicians to legally prescribe for 
medicinal purposes spirituous and vinous liquors—wines—that 
contain not more than 24 per cent of aleohol by volume, pro- 
vided that not more than one-fourth of a gallon of such vinous 
liquor is prescribed or furnished for use for any one person 
within any period of 10 days, and also so permits the pre- 
scribing or furnishing by the physician of any liquor that con- 
tains as much as one-half pint of alcohol—grain alcohol—for 
the use of any one person within a period of 10 days. 

Both the existing Volstead law and the amendments to it, 
now proposed, constitute a grave interference with the rights 
of both the physician and his patients, for whom he should at 
all times have the right to prescribe any drug or agent which, 
in his honest and good judgment, is really needed. Under the 
Harrison narcotic drug law and under all of the laws of the 
respective States intended to regulate the prescribing of danger- 
ous narcotic and other drugs, the physician is permitted to pre- 
scribe most poisonous narcotic drugs, under proper regulations, 
but he can not under the pending measure prescribe any beer of 
the weak alcoholic strength of from 3 to 6 per cent. How in- 
consistent and absurd. It is also a matter of fact, from the 
medical point of view, that the Volstead law does not meet the 
needs of the physician and his patients in respect to the alco- 
holic and vinous liquor which the physician may legally pre- 
scribe or furnish. I, as a physician practicing for over 30 years 
in the specialty of treating alcoholic and drug addicts, know of 
my own knowledge and experience that many alcoholic and 
other cases require for the most scientific treatment of their 
diseases,. particularly in the so-called tapering treatment of 
alcoholism and delirium tremens cases, from 2 to 3 fluid ounces 
of proof whisky, diluted, every three or four hours, one patient 
thus requiring more whisky in 24 hours than the physician is 
allowed to legally prescribe in any period of 10 days. . 

This amount would be actually necessary in many such cases 
to save a valuable life or to prevent an outright attack of in- 
sanity. The only way, legally, the physician could obtain a 
greater amount of spirituous liquor—that is, the equivalent to 
about 1 pint of proof whisky or brandy which he could pre- 
scribe in a 10-day perilod—would be for him to prove to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue that the circumstances in a 
given case would constitute an extraordinary reason: - This 
would mean, according to the experience of many physicians 
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who may have dozens of such cases under treatment at one 
time, that either the physician would incur a risk of a prison 
term in a Federal prison if he took the law into his own 
hands in order to save the life of his patient, or if he obeyed 
this unjust law, allow his patient to die because of the lack of 
proper medical treatment. 

These restrictions are all the more unjust because they not 
only allow the prescribing of too small quantities of liquors, as 
just pointed out, but because they limit the physician to 100 
prescriptions in 90 days, although a busy physician might have 
honest and urgent reason to use many more than this number 


of preseriptions in this period of time. 
After a study of this whole question from the viewpoint of 
the ultimate welfare of our country, I believe that the deplor- 


able conditions as regards increasing drug addictions and boot- 
legging, and the increasing contempt for the laws that are caus- 
ing these conditions, could be rapidly relieved if the Congress 
would pass reasonably liberal laws for the enforcement of the 
prohibition amendment; if, instead of fixing arbitrarily one- 
lalf of 1 per cent of alcoholic content for beer, an alcoholic 
content were fixed sufficient to make decent beer—to prevent 
the fermentation of the vegetable ingredients contained in the 
beer, this would satisfy the masses of people and bring about 
more real temperance and more respect for law and order. If 
respect for law and order is not restored in this country, it 
would be difficult to predict the consequences, 

As bearing on the absolute necessity of malt liquors in many 
cases of illness, I submit the following professional opinion of 
Dr. Neble P. Barnes: 

Tue ARLINGTON, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1921, 
Mr. J. J. Krnprep, M. D., 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Kinprep: The secretary of the American Therapeutic 
Society, Dr. Lewis Taylor, is not in the city, but will return to Wash- 
ington Monday morning. I have left instructions for him to get into 
communication with you at once upon his return. 

The mental note I have of the resolution of the American Thera- 
peutic Society is as follows: “ That physicians and surgeons should 
have the unimpaired right of prescribing this drug (alcohol) without 
any foolish restrictions.” 

The society does not approve of liquor-prescribing doctors, the society 
does not wish to interfere with or violate the eighteenth amendment, 
but the society does want to go on record as maintaining that no legis- 
lative body or enforcement authority should limit or hamper a doctor 
of medicine in the legitimate exercise of his functions as a physician. 

Alcohol, per se, is a drug and should be classed as such. It has a 
definite physiological action and a wide range of therapeutic applica- 
tion. It is not only useful but absolutely necessary in the treatment 
of certain conditions and in the manufacture of other drugs. 

The restrictions, regulations, and taxation placed about and upon 
this drug to-day makes an enormous cost to the sick who are usually 
poor. The limit in quantity (e. g., a pint of whisky every two weeks) 
and other regulations that are effected by ignorant if well-meaning 
clerks and Government officials are little short of insults to the honest, 
sclentific members of the medical profession. 

Alcoholic products constituting the so-called intoxicating liquors 
should likewise be classed as drugs. Just here I will add that the 
proper persons to determine the toxicity of drugs are recognized scien- 
tifle physicians, chemists, and physiologists. 

There are many conditions where light wines, beer, ale, stout, porter, 
etc., are needed, and if the articles contain an intoxicating amount of 
alcohol they, too, should be classed as drugs and the physician should 
be given the privilege to practice his profession with as little red tape 
as possible, An active scientific physician with his mind occupied in 
important problems does not want to be annoyed by excessive clerical 
detail. 

I am inclosing a published letter written by Dr. C. BE. de M. Sajous. 
Doctor Sajous is a member of the council of the American Therapeutic 
Society and one of the recognized leaders in the American medical pro- 
fession. His deductions are well worth serious consideration. 

Thanking you for your courtesy to me and your interest in matters 
pertinent to the medical profession, I am, with every good wish, 

Yours fraternally, 
' N. P. Barnes, M. D., 
Chairman of the Council of the American Therapeutic Soctety. 
AMERICAN THerapevutic Sociery, 
June 27, 1921. 
Hon. Joun J. Kinprep. 


Dpar Mr, Kinprep: At the request of Dr. Noble P. Barnes, I am 
sending you the resolution adopted by the American Therapeutic 
Society at its last annual meeting, which is as follows: 

* Whereas the use of ethyl alcohol and its preparations for medicinal 
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servations made by iaboratory investigations and clinical experience : 
Be it 

“Resolwed by the members of the American Therapeutic Society in 
convention assembled, That alcohol has a proper place in the treatment 
of disease; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the least possible restrictions in the use of this drug 
compatible with the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment be im- 
posed on the members of the medical profession; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the proper 
authorities.” 

Very truly yours, 
Lewis H. Tarror, 
Secretary American Therapeutic Society. 


According to my own personal experiments as a practicing 
physician for more than 30 years’ experience, and also in ac- 
cordance with the experience of many other physicians in this 
and other countries who have studied the question from a 
purely scientific point of view, beer made of hops, malt, yeast, 
and barley of 2.75 per cent alcoholic content, have concluded 
that such beer of such alcoholic content is not intoxicating 
either in a legal, scientific, or other sense. 

What do we mean by intoxication in a medical sense? 

There are first, second, and third degrees of intoxication. 

The first stage of intoxication from alcohol would cause the 
same symptoms or signs as would the exhilaration that is 
caused by strong tea or coffee in a person of average sus- 
ceptibility to either one of these agents. The symptoms of the 
first stages are a slight acceleration or increase of the heart 
action, a slight increase in breathing or respiration, and a sub- 
jective feeling of well being or mild exhilaration. 

These symptoms of the first stage of intoxication, which is 
not intoxication at all in a scentific sense or in a legal sense, 
would be exactly the same whether they were caused by one or 
two pints or a stomach full of beer or by one or two cups of 
strong coffee or tea. 

The second and third stages of intoxication or poisoning by 
alcohol (such as the mental symptoms of hallucination and 
other mental disturbances, like extreme mental exhilaration, 
deepening into more or less stupor and coma, and the physical 
symptoms, such as muscular relaxation, weak and failing heart 
action, cool, moist skin, noisy breathing, livid lips), are scien- 
tifically and legally intoxication. 

It is absurd and entirely unfounded both from a legal and 
scientific standpoint to claim that the full capacity of the 
human stomach, which would amount to about two pints or a 
quart of 2.75 per cent beer under the ordinary conditions of the 
stomach, could cause intoxication in a scientific sense or in a 
legal sense. 

This brings us to the important question of the percentage 
of alcoholic strength in a given alcoholic beverage that will 
cause intoxication, as defined by the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States and by medical 
science. 

I have made actual personal experiments upon myself and 
others which conclusively prove that beer of 2.75 per cent 
alcoholic content consumed by us to the full capacity of the 
stomach would not and could not cause intoxication. 

Two pints of beer, which is about the capacity of the 
stomach under its ordinary condition, meaning about six or 
eight modern beer glasses full of beer, contain not enough 
alcoholic content or anywhere near enough to cause intoxica- 
tion. 

Two pints of beer, meaning 82 fluid ounces, would contain, 
in the strength of 2.75 per cent alcoholic content, only about 
three and one-half teaspoonfuls or less of ethyl alcohol or 
grain alcohol, which is certainly not enough to intoxicate any 
normal adult. 

As to whether or not this amount of beer or any other 
amount of beer which the human stomach is capable of taking, 
would intoxicate, must be considered both from a legal and 
medical standpoint of the susceptibility or immunity of the 
average, normal human being under the normal conditions 
of life in a state of civilized society. 

The observations and experiments to which I have referred 
in my verbal statement before the Judiciary Committee, and 
which statement here follows, are fully borne out by the 
sworn medical statements of such eminent physicians as Dr. 
Armory Hobart Hare, for many years past the professor of 
materia medica in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadel- 
phia; and also of Dr. Smith Bly Jelliffe, a distinguished 
specialist and professor of materia medica in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia University), city of New 
York; and also of Dr. A. A. Brill, a distinguished specialist 
in mental and neryous diseases of the city of New York. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I desire to 


and surgical purposes is not only justified, but also indicated by ob- discuss the naked fact as to the intoxicability of beer contain- 
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ing 2.75 per cent of alcohol. My conclusions are founded upon 
extensive reading and investigation of the whole subject, of 
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the physiological effects of alcohol and the various concoctions | 


or beverages containing alcohol. 
My observations and conclusions are particularly founded on 
personal observations, personal experiences of myself as a 


sober man, and on others, as to the actual effects of beer 
containing 2.75 per cent alcohol, with a view to observing 


whether it 
alcoholic content that could be contained in the average human 
stomach could cause intoxication in any sense of the word. 

In discussing the question of alcoholic intoxication we must, 
of course, be guided by what may be called both a medical 
and legal definition of intoxication. 


My conclusion, based on medical facts, is that beer of 2.75 
per cent alcoholic content is not intoxicating, based on ex- 


were possible that any quantity of beer of this | 


| 


periments with myself as a sober man, and as an average | 


normal being, in which experiments I included many other 
normal men who tried their best to get drunk on 2.75 per cent 


beer. Their stomachs were not capable of containing enough 
beer of that 2.75 per cent alcoholic content to produce even 


the first stage of intoxication, as defined by medical science. 

No more effects could be produced from that quantity of 
275 per cent beer than are produced constantly by one or two 
cups of strong coffee or tea. 


Six or seven or eight modern beer glasses would contain, 
speaking more accurately, about 32 fluid ounces, and 32 fluid 


ounces of beer with 2.75 per cent of alcoholic strength would 
contain about seven small teaspoonfuls of ethyl alcohol or 
grain alcohol, which would not make any normal person drunk, 
especially in such diluted form as 2.75 per cent beer. This 
would be absorbed so slowly by the stomach and circulation 
that it would not have even the intoxicating effects of that 
amount of alcohol taken in undiluted form, as I will show by 
the testimony of reliable medical authorities. 

Professor Hare, in a sworn statement on this subject, deposes 
as follows: 


I am the author of the following works: Text Book of Practical 
Therapeutics With Special Reference to the Application of Remedial 
Measures in Disease and Their Employment Upon a Rational Basis, 
octavo of 1,023 pages, seventeenth edition, published in 1918 by 
Lea & Febiger, of Philadelphia and New York, which said work has 
been translated into the Chinese and Korean languages; Diagnosis 
in the Office and at the Bedside, the Use of Symptoms and Physical 
Signs in the Diagnosis of Disease, octavo of 548 pages, seventh edition, 
published in 1914 by Lea & Febiger; Text Book of the Practice of 
Medicine for Students and Practitioners, octavo of 969 pages, third 
edition, published in 1915 by Lea & Febiger; National Standard Dis- 
pensatory, Containing the Natural History, Chemistry, Pharmacy, 
Actions, and Uses of Medicines, in conjunction with Charles Caspari, 
jr., Phar. D., and Henry H. Rusby, M. D., octavo of 2,081 pages, 
third edition, published in 1916 by Lea & Febiger; and of various 
essays dealing with the action of drugs upon the human body. 

It is not generally known that there is produced in the human 
body every day certain quantities of alcohol, not infinitesimal, but 
in very definite amount, and for this reason alcohol can not be 
considered a foreign substance, and therefore can be considered as 
being practically at all times present in the human bo¢y. This 
alcohol is produced principally, if not entirely, by fermentation proc- 
esses in the intestinal tube; it is absorbed and is contained in the 
fluids and tissues of the body in general. 

It appears, therefore, that the bedy is accustomed daily to the 
utilization or oxidation of a certain percentage of alcohol which is 
utilized or oxidized in exactly the same manner as alcohol which is pro- 
duced outside the body and then swallowed in ordinary quantity. 
For these reasons, alcohol can not be considered as a foreign sub- 
stance to which the tissues are entirely unaccustomed, and the effects 
which it produces are governed entirely by the quantity ingested 
and by the ability of the body to deal with a substance with which 
it is qualified to deal. If taken in such quantities as to be beyond 
the power of the body to utilize it or oxidize it, it, like every other 
substance capable of being swallowed, is capable of producing evil 
effects. This is true, for example, of water and ordinary table salt. 
In other words, the question of the power or influence of a given sub- 
stance introduced into the body is determined by the quantity and 
concentration of that substance. In general terms, the greater the 
quantity and the greater the concentration, the greater the effect, and, 
conversely, the smaller the quantity and the greater the dilution, the 
less the effect. Salt, if taken in strong solution, irritates the stomach 
and causes vomiting, or if not vomited causes such an outpouring of 
liquid from the tissues of the body into the stomach and intestines 
as to cause diarrhea. So, too, it is generally known that a consider- 
able quantity of 50 per cent solution of alcohol when taken undiluted 
may, by its irritant action on the stomach, produce injury, or by its 
rapid absorption into the blood may produce a condition which is 
commonly called drunkenness. On the other hand, it is generally 
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recognized that the same quantity of alcohol when diluted with water, 
so that the alcohol content by per cent is low, is absorbed so slowly 
as to be deprived of its power or influence in direct ratio with the 
degree of its dilution. This is due to the fact that the dilution results 
in a greater volume of fluid having to be absorbed with a consequent 
slow or delayed entrance of the alcohol into the blood, so that there is 
at no time a very large quantity in that fluid. During the time of this 
slow absorption the system is busily engaged in oxidizing or destroy- 
ing the alcohol as it enters in comparatively small quantities, with 
the result that the total quantity of alcohol present in the blood at a 
given moment is comparativey small. In instance the alcohol 
may be said to be toxic because it overwhelms the ability of the body 
to deal with it, just as water may be 


one 


toxic when taken in such quan- 


tity that the body can not deal with it. On the other hand, if 
alcohol is taken so that the body can deal with and destroy it, minute 
by minute, there is never a time at which it can act as alcohol and 


therefore can not exercise any intoxicating properties 


It follows from the foregoing that if a man drinks a considerable 
quantity of alcohol of such concentration as to equal 50 per cent it 
will enter bis blood more rapidly than if it is in dilute form and, 


therefore, more rapidly than he can deal with it, whereas if he drinks 
comparatively small percentage of alcohol, 
in other words, alcohol in a highly diluted form, it may be delivered 
to those parts of the body which utilize or oxidize the alcohol so slowly 
that it will never be present in sufficient quantity to produce any of 
the definite effects by alcohol which has escaped oxidation 
The rapidity with which an alcoholic fluid is swallowed and the degree 
of dilution large extent determines its effects, or, in other 
words, a man in one or two swallows, or one drink, of a 50 per cent 
solution would take much aleohol as would a man who ingested 
about 1 pint of beer. The dilution in the pint of beer results in so 
slow an absorption of the alcohol content present as to give the body 
an opportunity to deal with or oxidize it as it is absorbed. 

As illustrative of the delaying effect of dilution upon the absorption 
of alcohol, attention may be called to the well-known fact that all the 
Strong acoholic beverages commonly used produce their effect much 
more mildly if food is taken with them than if they are taken without 
food. 


containing a or, 


caused 


its to a 


as 


These deductions are supported by the following practical observa- 
tions : 

1. I have in times past taken as much as 1 quart of beer in one 
hour without any manifestations of intoxication, the said beer con- 
taining a higher percentage of alcohol than 2.75 per cent by weight, 
although I am not an habitual user of beer or other alcoholic beverages. 

2. I have frequently observed many other persons do likewise. 


3. I have given whisky and brandy containing amounts of alcohol 
far in excess of the quantity of alcohol contained in 2.75 per cent 


beer in a quantity that a person can ordinarily drink several times a 
day without noticing symptoms of intoxication. 

4. A careful study of the report of the Central Control Board of 
Great Britain (liquor traffic), published in 1918, which board was 
composed, in part, of men recognized the world over as authorities 
upon the influence of drugs or medicines upon the living body, con- 
firms the opinions reached by me from person;! experience and obser- 
vation. 

From these personal experiences and observations and considera- 
tions of the literature on the subject I am of the opinion that beer 


containing not to exceed 2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight is not 
intoxicating under the legal definition of that term. 
HopaktT Amory HARg, 
I also submit the statement of Dr. Smith Ely Jelleffe: 
I first became interested in the action of alcohol while I was an 


instructor at Columbia University. I made special experimental studies 
for four or five years, psychological investigations, as well with stu- 
dents and animals, aud made a number of extensive experimental 
studies with animais and men on changes in the nervous tissues due 


_to acute and chronic poisoning, alcoholic and otherwise, some of the 


results of which have been incorporated in some of the articles referred 
to, especially studies on multiple neuritis and Korsakow 
and the mentality of the alcoholic, morphine, heroin, alcohol, and 
other drug addicts. In addition I have seen thousands of acute and 
chronic alcoholic cases in the wards of the City Hospital, Bellevue, 
Bloomingdale Hospital, the Government Hospital for the Insane, 
Binghamton State Hospital, Hospital of La Salpetriere In Paris, and 
the Charity Hospital in Berlin, and to a great extent I have made 
psychological investigation in private practice of patients addicted 
to the various grades of alcoholism. 

Practically all of the older data relative to the subject of alcoholism 
and the taking of beer or light wines pertain to solutions of from 4 
to 12 per cent of alcohol, and there are practically no available data 
that can be said to be scientific or medically reliable on beers con- 
taining less than 4 or 5 per cent of alcohol by weight. 

A very wide investigation of the literature of the subject reveals 
that nearly all of the statistics concerning beer drinking dealt with 
beers of from 6 to 10 per cent in strength. The extensive psychkelogi- 


psychosis, 
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cal and neuromuscular experiments of Kraepelin were conducted on 
beers and aleoholic beverages of far greater alcoholje strength than 
2.75 per cent by weight. In some of these cases the alcoholic per- 
centage was not stated and the results of these experiments are 
thereby entirely vitiated. 

From my personal experience and investigation and from observa- 
tions made upon others, as well as from my study of the experiences, 
investigations, and experiments recorded by others in the scientific 
literature of many countries, I am of the opinion that beer or any 
beverage which contains not to exceed 2.75 per cent of alcohol by 
weight, when consumed by an ordinary man or woman in such quan- 
tities as the human stomach can ordinarily hold, is not intoxicating. 


Dr. A. A. 


I have for many years taken a keen interest in the subject of 
inebriety, especially in its psychological aspects, and have examined a 
great number of persons suffering from various manifestations of 
alcoholism, 

I am acquainted with the substance now known and sold as “ war 
beer" both from my own consumption of the same and from being in | 
company of others who have drunk it, which substance, I am informed 
aud verily believe, has an aleoholic content not to exceed 2.75 per 
cent by weight, and from my experience-and observation I am of the 
opinion that such beer which is now made and sold would not tend to 
cause inebriation or alcoholism in any average, normal adult drinking 
the same, but, on the contrary, it exerts a very beneficial effect, and 
in my opinion it would be impossible for any such person to drink a 
sufficient quantity of this substance to cause drunkenness, 


trill makes a sworn statement, as follows; 


From both the medical and legal viewpoints, therefore, it will 
be evident to any person who is possessed of good common 
sense and who is without prejudice, that well-brewed beer of | 
2.75 per cent alcoholic strength is not intoxicating within the | 
meaning of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of | 
the United States, and that therefore such beer should be per- 
mitted, under the provisions of the eighteenth amendment, to | 
be manufactured, transported, and sold, 





IS A COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA A CIVIL OFFICER 
OF THE UNITED STATES’ 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the question of the power of 
the louse to impeach a Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks on the question of impeach- 
ment. Is there objection? [After a puuse.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I deem it my duty to 
direct the attention of Members of the House to the far- 
reaching importance if it should be permitted to become a 
precedent, of the recent determination of the Committee on the 
Judiciary that a Commissioner of the District of Columbia is 
not subject to impeachment on the score that he is a municipal 
and not a Federal officer. 

Whether as a matter of publie policy in the case out of which 
this question arose, or in any other case, the extraordinary 
power of impeachment should be exercised, is not involved in 
the question here raised. That question is always left to the 
discretion of the House, where the power to initiate impeach- 
ment proceedings is placed by the Constitution. It is the sur- 
render, by precedent, as I view it, of a great and necessary 
constitutional power over a large class of important Federal 
officers, which is in issue. 

Without question, officers of the Territories fall within 
the application of the conclusion reached by the Judiciary | 
Committee. 

The question which presents itself to Members of the House 
in this connection is, Shall the conclusion of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee become the judgment, a precedent, of the House or shall 
the House by affirmative action declare the right to exist, which 
the Judiciary Committee has denied. That depends, of course, 
upon whether the Judiciary Committee's conclusion is correct. 
I respectfully challenge the correctness of that conclusion. 

Story, in his work on the Constitution, quotes Rawle with 
approval, as follows: 

All officers of the United States who hold an appointment under the 
National Government, whether their duties are executive or judicial In 
the highest or in the lowest department of the Government, with the 
exception of officers In the Army or Navy, are civil officers in the mean- 
ing of the Constitution and liable to impeachment. 





I assume the correctness of that declaration will not be ques- 
tioned, But the Judiciary Committee takes the position that a 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, who otherwise meets 
every test of a Federal officer as to his creation, commission, 
and so forth, ceases to be, or rather never was, a Federal officer 
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because assigned to the District of Columbia in the capacity of 
a commissioner thereof. 

In order to have the issue squarely presented, that part of 
the report of the Judiciary Committee bearing upon the point 
is incorporated here. Mr. Dyer, for the Committee on the 
Judiciary, submitted the following report: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, pursuant to House Resolution 228, 
after hearing and consideration, makes the following report: This 
committee is acting under a resolution passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 7, 1926. * * * We will consider, first, the power 
and the right of the House to impeach. Article II, section 4, of the 
Constitution provides that “the President, Vice President, and all civil 
officers of the United States shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for and conviction of treason, bribery, and other high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” * * * 

The first question that confronts us is, Is a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, a civil officer of the United States, subject to the foregoing 
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| provision of the Federal Constitution? In order to arrive at a correct 
| solution of this question, it is necessary to review the acts of Congress 


relating to the District of Columbia. 

The area within the District of Columbia was ceded by Marylan1 
to, and accepted by, the Government in accordance with clause 17 of 
Article I of the Constitution, which granted to Congress exclusive 
legisiative jurisdiction over such District. This in effect makes Con- 
gress the legislative body for the District with the same power as 
legislative bodies of the various States, and it has full authority In 
legislative matters pertaining to the District, subject to the prohibi- 
tions contained in the Constitution. 

That act of July 16, 1790, provided for the establishment of a seat 
of government in the District of Columbia. On February 21, 1871 
(16 Stat. L. 419), Congress created of the District a municipal cor- 
poration by the name of “the District of Columbia,” with power to 
sue, be sued, contract, have a seal, and exercise all other powers of 
a municipal corporation not inconsistent with the Constitution, the 


| laws of the United States, and the provisions of this act. 


Subsequently, on June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. L. 102), the organic act 
of the District of Columbia was enacted by Congress, which provides 
that the District of Columbia shall remain and continue a municipal 
corporation as provided in section 2 of the Revised Statutes relating 
to said District, and that the commissioners provided for should be 
deemed and taken as officers cf such corporation. 

This seems to be as clear as language can express it that thereafter 
the District ot Columbia should enjoy a municipal corporate status and 
that its officers should be deemed and taken as officers of such corpora- 
tion. The fact that Congress retains legislative authority and that 
the method of appointing Federal officers was followed in the appoint- 
ment of the commissioners is not material and certainly not con- 
trolling, for the selection of the commissioners could have been dele- 
gated to the President alone or to the people of the District. Had it 
been the intent of Congress that the commissioners should enjoy the 
status of Federal officials then no expression thereon was necessary, 
but the fact that Congress in specific words gave them the status of 


| municipal officers indicates clearly that Congress was making and did 


make a distinction as to the official status of these officers while, at 
the same time, retaining the Federal method of appointment. 

This was a very reasonable provision, for, while these officials are 
appoluted by the President and confirmed by the Senate, they are not 
paid in the same manner as Federal officers. They are paid out of 
the District funds, to which, it is true, the Government contributes a 
certain sum, but they are not paid out of the Federal Treasury as are 
officials of the Federal Government. 

We feel that the question is settled in the following cases: 

Barnes v, District of Columbia (91 U. 8S. 540), rendered before the 
act of Congress of February 21, 1878, “An act to provide a government 
for the District of Columbia”; Metropolitan Railroad Co. v. District 
of Columbia (132 U. 8. 1); District of Columbia v. Woodbury (1536 
U. 8. 450); Donovan v. United States (21 Court of Claims Reports, 
120); Griffith v. Rudolph et al., Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia (298 Federal Report 672, decided in 1924). 

See also opinions of the Attorney General: Opinion 22, page 59; 
18, page 161; 28, page 121; 28, pages 438 and 445; 29, page 410; 30, 
page 122. 

For the reasons stated it is our conclusion that Frederick A. Fen- 
ning is an officer of a municipal corporation, to wit, the District of 
Columbia, and as such is not a civil officer of the United States and 
as such is not subject to impeachment. 


The following are explanatory notes made by myself with 
reference to the cases cited, and the statement of the subject 
matter of the litigation and in the main are quotations from 
the brief of the attorney for Mr. Fenning: 


(The Barnes case, 91 U. 8. 540) 


This was an action against “The District of Columbia” to recover 
for personal injuries received by the plaintiff in consequence of de- 
fective condition of the streets of the city of Washington. 
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(The Metropolitan Railway case, 132 UT. S. 1) 

Was an action in assumpsit brought against the street railway 
company. * ® © The railway company pleaded the statute of 
limitation. 

(The Woodbury case, 86 U. &§. 450) 


Woodbury sustained personal injuries by falling into a hole in the 
* * * Woodbury brought his action tort 
of ordinary common law jurisdiction. 


sidewalk. sounding in 


in a court 


In the foregoing cases, in which the District of Columbia 
was a party, the question decided was that the District of 
Columbia had been created by Congress a separate entity for 
municipal purposes, to sue and to be sued as such and “ sub- 
ject to the ordinary rules that govern the law of procedure be- 
tween private persons,’ and that the acts of officers such as 
the Commissioners, done within the seope of their authority, 
are binding upon the District of Columbia. 

(The Donovan case, 

This case, the reasoning 
in the following quotation 


20 Court of Claims 120) 
and the conclusion 


from the opinion: 


are set forth 


Can then a clerk holding his position under such municipal officers, 


appointed by them and subject to removal by them at pleasure, be 
regarded as other than a municipal officer? To hold otherwise would 
involve the conclusion that Congress could and would give to a 


municipal officer power to appoint an officer of the United States, a 
power which is limited by the Constitution to the President, the courts 
of law, the heads of departments. 

Donovan was held not to be a United States officer. 


(The Griffith case, 298 Vederal Reports, 672) 


or 


Griffith, an employee of the District of Columbia, protesting his dis- 
charge by a Commissioner of the District, claiming a status of a civil 
service employee of the United States. He was held not 
employee but an employee of the District of Columbia. 


to be such 


The same character of questions as that decided in the fore- 
going cases were before the Attorney General, resulting in the 
opinions cited by the Judiciary Committee. 

There is no question raised by me as to the soundness of the 
conclusions reached by the tribunals deciding the questions pre- 
sented. These decisions all turn upon the obvious fact that 
Congress intended to create, had the power to create, and did 
create a separate entity for the purpose of suing and being 
sued within the District of Columbia, and as to third parties 
in so far as it has powers and duties, they are municipal in 
character. It was declared in the organic act that this entity 
might “sue and be sued’ as a separate entity. Its legal liabili- 
ties are municipal in character because Congress so fixed it, 
and therefore to be adjudicated under the law applicable to 
municipalities. Its ordinary employees and agents are not to 
be regarded as those of the General Government. 
not intend they should be. The commissioners appointed by the 
President are the executive oflicers over this entity. Congress 
made them such and they bind it within the scope of the au- 
thority given to them by Congress. That is what these de- 
cisions hold, but they do not touch the point at issue. It is the 
question of the official status of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the United States, the government of his 
creation, whose governmental power he exercises, and the 


Congress did | 


! 


| such 
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those with whom a municipality, its agents, and employees have 
to do in contract, tort, or other relationship shall be recognized, 
determined, and enforced within the District of Columbia by 
the general rules of law and procedure and upon the assump- 
tion of the usual reciprocai relationships and obligations which 
apply ordinarily within municipalities. That is what Congress 
intended to do, and it had the power to do it. There is nothing, 
however, in the act to indicate that Congress attempted to es- 
tablish of the District of Columbia a unit of government to 
which it delegated any element of governmental sovereignty. 
If it had, that would not alter the relationship between the 
United States and the Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia. But there are those who seem to consider that it 
would. But the facts show that this premise from which the 
Judiciary Committee reasoned though it would not support the 
conclusion of the Judiciary Committee if it did exist, as a 
matter of fact it does not exist. I shall undertake first to 
develop that fact; and, second, that even if this premise as- 
sumed by the Judiciary Committee does exist, the committee 
reasoned from it to a false conclusion. It is understood of 
course that no disrespect or discourtesy is intended toward my 
colleagues, It a difference of judgment as to the facts 
and as to what are the legitimate conclusions to which they 
lead. 


Is 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT WITHOUT SUFFRAGE AN 


At this point I beg to emphasize that Congress could not do 
a thing as it is claimed was done with reference to a 
community in which the right of suffrage does not obtain, as 
in the case of the District of Columbia. Plenary though its 
powers are, Congress does not have the power to delegate them 
except to an agency capable of receiving them. Nature .im- 
poses that limitation. How could it delegate such sovereignty 
when there is nothing within the District of Columbia to which 
it could make the delegation. The people within the District 
of Columbia are not sovereign. They can not vote. They are 
subjects of the Federal Government. Congress did not attempt 
to create a separate agency of government where there are no 
voters. It created an agency for government. The District of 
Columbia, as a separate entity, possesses no legislative branch. 
Congress still legislates for it. It does not possess of itself a 
judicial branch. The United States selects all of the judges. 
It does not possess of itself any executive branch of govern- 
ment. The United States selects all of its executive officers, who 
are at all times under the direct control of the United States. 
With no judges of its creation or under its control, with no 
legislators of its creation or under its control, with no executive 
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| Officers of its creation or under its control, and without a single 


power of the United States to remove that officer by impeach- | 


ment for treason, felony, and other high crimes and misde- 
meanors, to separate him from the ability to abuse the power 
delegated to him by the United States, and to bring to an end 
the hurt which his conduct brings to the good name of the 
United States Government whose confidence he has betrayed. 
The Constitution gives to Congress with regard to the District 
of Columbia all the powers possessed by the Federal Govern- 


possessed by the States. With regard to the District of Co- 
lumbia its powers are plenary. 
Within the District of Columbia there is not a single person 
clothed with the right to vote. There is no repository within 
the District of Columbia in which Congress could place any of 
its sovereignty by delegation or otherwise. There is nothing 
there capable of receiving such power. 

An examination of the decisions cited and of the organie act, 


creating the District of Columbia to be a corporation for munic- | 


ipal purposes, discloses that all Congress attempted to do and 
all that it was held by those decisions to have done was to 


create an instrumentality, a separate entity, through which it | 


could better exercise its sovereign power and discharge its 
governmental responsibility within the District of Columbia. 

It did this as a matter of convenience for itself and for the 
people within the District of Columbia. It granted that the 
District of Columbia may sue and be sued, and that the legal 
liability and responsibility which ordinarily obtains between a 


voter within the District what is this local municipal govern- 
ment the Judiciary Committee talks about? Where is. it? 
Where is its sovereignty? Where is the material out of which 
a local municipal government could be constructed? It does not 
exist. That ought to settle the question as to what Congress 
did do or rather what it did not do. But we are not limited to 
reasoning about this matter. Let us look at this so-called local 
municipal government. 
THE ORGANIC ACT 

The organie act, under which it is claimed the District of 
Columbia was created a municipal corporation and received 
from the United States, by delegation, municipal powers, does 
not attempt to confer upon the District of Columbia a single 
governmental power or impose upon it a single duty. It will 
be observed from an examination of the act that what Con- 
gress did was to provide for the appointment of three Commis- 


| sioners of the District of Columbia to govern the District and 


It is the sole sovereignty, | 





| 


authorized them to “carry on” for Congress under the title of 


7 a | the District of Columbia, to sue and to be sued under that title 
ment with regard to Federal matters and also all the powers 


and under the laws governing municipalities. In the entire act 
there is not a single grant of municipal or other power to the 
“District of Columbia.” There is not a single duty imposed 


| upon it or any recognition of its existence, except as has been 


indicated. That act provides for the office of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. The commissioners 
appointed by the President by and with the 
of the Senate, as other Federal officers 
before entering upon their duties to take— 


an oath or affirmation— 
As other Federal officers are— 


to support the Constitution of the United States and 
discharge the duties imposed upon him by law. 


are 
advice and consent 
are, and required 


to faithfully 
In section 4 it is provided not that the District of Columbia 
but that the— 


said commissioners may 
Congress "°° * ° 


by regulations consistent with the sct 
prescribe the time for the payment of taxes and 


ot 


municipality, its agents, and employees, on the one hand, and ‘ the duties of assessors and collectors in relationship thereto. 
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With regard to construction and repair of streets under the 
regulations imposed by Congress the power and duty is not to 
the District of Columbia but to “the commissioners.” The 
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power to issue certificates of indebtedness in certain cases is | 


given to the “Commissioners of the District of Columbia ” 
and not to the District of Columbia. “ Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia” is merely the official title under which 
Congress created them, It is the “ Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” which are empowered to “ proceed to sell 
the property against which certificates are issued.” It is 
provided— 

that it shall be the duty of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbla to require putting down water and gas mains, etc., before 
pavement or other permanent work is done, 


Section 8 provides that the— 


sald Commissioners of the District of Columbia (and not the District 
of Columbia) shall have authority to employ such officers and agents 
and adopt such provisions as may be necessary to carry into execution 
of power and duties conferred upon them under this act, 


It is to be borne in mind that they are powers and duties con- 
ferred by the United States and not by the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

li is not the District of Columbia which controls the public 
schools but “ Commissioners of the District of Columbia” ap- 
point “the trustees of public schools of said District.” 

The District of Columbia is not delegated authority with re- 
gard to public health. Section 8 provides: 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall appoint a 
physician as health officer— 


And so forth. 

And section 9, sanitary officers—prescribe their duties and 
appoint clerks. And so it runs through the whole act. The 
District of Columbia, aside from and except as a part of the 
official title of the commissioner, is not mentioned in connection 
with governmental duties or powers. It is only mentioned 
otherwise as the place in which the commissioners exercise 
these powers. Nowhere in all the act is there any language to 
the effect that the District of Columbia is authorized to, or may 
not, do anything with reference to government. There is no 
recognition in the act that it has an existence, except as being 
the entity under the title of which these commissioners carry 
on in their relationship with third parties. There is nothing 
in the act which says that these commissioners sustain any re- 
lationship in a subordinate capacity to any agency of the Goy- 
ernment, except to the United States, by which they are 
created, from which they receive all their authority, by which 
alone they are supervised, to which alone they answer as to 
their stewardship, and which alone has the power either to 
direct, supervise, or discharge them, and yet we are told they 
are not civil officers of the United States. If creation, delega- 
tion of power to, supervision and direction of, and possession 
of power to discharge does not create the status of civil officer, 
what can do it? 

In section 3 it is provided: 

And said commissioners in the exercise of such duties, power, and 
authority shall make no contract nor incur any obligation other than 
such a contract and obligation as hereinafter provided for, and shall 
be approved by Congress. 


They are constantly under supervision of Congress of the 
United States. 

It is provided in that section that: 

The said commissioner shall submit to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1879, and annually thereafter, for 
his examination and approval, a statement showing in detail the work 
proposed to be undertaken by them during the fiscal year next en- 
suing, and the estimated cost thereof * * * and also an itemized 
statement, an estimate of the amount necessary to defray the expenses 
of the government for the District of Columbia for the next fiscal 
year. 


POWER NOT DELEGATED TO THE “ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA” 

It will be observed that this is not made to the “ District of 
Columbia,” but to the Government of the United States. It is 
also provided that: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall carefully consider all estimates 
submitted to him, as above provided, and shall approve, disapprove, 


or suggest such changes in the same, or in any item thereof, as he 
may think the public interest demands. 


These estimates the Secretary of the Treasury delivers— 


to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who shall submit 
the same to Congress— 
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Together with their estimates— 


to the extent which Congress shall approve of said estimates Congress 
shall appropriate the sum of 50 per cent thereof. 


This amount has been changed. The remainder is collected 
from taxes assessed upon the property of the District of Colum- 
bia. The rate of tax being fixed by Congress and the assess- 
ment and collection being made under authority given by Con- 
gress— 

All taxes collected shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States. And the accounts of said commissioners * * * = ghall be 
settled and adjusted by an accounting officer of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, 


Where is this local municipality during all these proceedings? 

With regard to bonds on contracts made by the commissioners 
for improvements in the District of Columbia, it is not pro- 
vided even that those bonds shall be to the District of Colum- 
bia ; the language of the statute is as follows: 


And good and sufficient bonds to the United States. 
And, finally, it is provided by section 12: 


And said commissioners shall annually report their official doings in 
detail to Congress on or before the first Monday in December. 


Of course they do not report to the local municipal govern- 
ment, the District of Columbia, because there is no such govern- 
ment. Go to the municipal building and ask for the chamber 
where their legislative body assembles, and they point to the 
National Capitol, to this Chamber and to the Senate. Ask 
about the election or appointment of the local judges, and they 
tell you they are all selected by the United States Government. 
Ask a contractor on city work for a copy of his bond, and it 
discloses that is made to the United States Government. 

Every policeman, every fireman, every workman on the street, 
holds his job and draws his pay from these three human beings, 
the office of which was created by Congress and by Congress 
given the title “Commissioners of the District of Columbia.” 

Ask anybody to point out this so-called local municipal gov- 
ernment, and the best they can do is to point to Congress and 
to the President and the Senate as the appointive agency, and 
to these three human beings, the commissioners, who never drew 
one atom of official power from or owe one atom of respon- 
sibility to this so-called municipality. Find it. Nobody can 
find it. It does not exist. If the commissioners were to try 
to report to a local government, they would have to report to 
themselves as the best they could do. That is a fact which can 
not be questioned. Of course they are not a government, and 
yet they are all that is. All the others are under them, and 
they are under the Congress. That is the picture. 

We are not dealing with the question of civil liability of the 
“ District of Columbia” to third persons. Congress fixed that. 
There is no dispute about that. We are not dealing with legal 
remedies and the legal status of employees under these commis- 
sioners and under other agencies created by Congress for spe- 
cific purposes, which were the matters in controversy in the 
cases cited by the Judiciary Committee in support of its con- 
clusions. Out of the abundance of its plenary power Congress 
has fixed these things by law, which fixation the courts re- 
spected. Thatis all. We are dealing with the official status of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, created to be 
such by the United States, the supreme sovereign within the 
District of Columbia, We are dealing here with the substantive 
elements of governmental sovereignty and with the power of 
removal by impeachment, for cause, those who are entrusted 
with the exercise of those powers. We are dealing with the 
question of the power of control given by the Constitution over 
the officers which the United States creates, and which are ex- 
ercising elements of sovereignty delegated directly to them by 
the United States. 

Names are not things. It is the exercise of Federal power 
given by delegation to an individual which fixes official status 
within the meaning of the impeachment provision of the Con- 
stitution. If Congress had declared by positive declaration 
that these officers should not be regarded as Federal officers 
it would not have affected the situation in the least. The im- 
peachment power does not come from, and is not dependent 
upon and can not be interfered with by Congress. It comes 
from the Constitution and is lodged in the Houses of Congress 
not as part of Congress but as separate governmental entities, 

In the District of Columbia v. Bailey (171 U. 8S. p. 176), 
opinion by Chief Justice White, in referring to the status of 
the District Commissioners under existing law, says: 

Recurring to the statutes relating to the District of Columbia, it is 
clear from their face that these officers are without general power to 
contract debts or to adjust and pay the same; that, on the contrary, 
the statutes expressly deprive them of such power and limit the scope 
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of their auibority to the mere execution of contracts previously sanc- 
tioned by Congress or which they are authorized to make by express 
statutory authority. The necessary of these provisions 
the statutes is to cause the District Commissioners to be merely ad 
ministrative officers with winisterial powers 
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operation of 


only. 


But they are important ministerial officers of power conferred 
upon the Federal Government by the Constitution and by the 
Federal Government conferred upon them. They have direct 
charge, under the control and supervision of Congress, of 
streets, sewerage, police and fire departments, and of all other 
agencies required for a population of approximately half a 
million people, resident within the District of Columbia, and 
who have no voice and no sovereignty, and over whom the 
Constitution gives to the United States all the powers of 
government. 

The District of Columbia meets none of the tests of munici- 
pal, or of any other government, in any sense of independent 
power or authority. It can not meet any test, because there 
are no voters within the District. There is no sovereignty ex- 
cept that of the United States Government. 

Supreme courts of Utah, Delaware, and New York have held 
to the same effect that: 


A municipal corporation is an investment of the people of the 
place of the local government thereof. 

Rawle in his work on the Constitution says: ‘ 

A municipal corporation is a public corporation created by the 
Government for political purposes and having subordinate and local 
powers Of legislation. 

I quote the Encyclopedia Dictionary as follows: 

Municipality comes from the word “ municips,” meaning the right 
of freemen, the right to vote, pertaining to loeal self-government. 

The so-called municipality of the District of Columbia can 
not have a “civil oflicer?’ in the ordinary sense. There can 


be no civil officer under it. “ Civil officer” of a government 
presupposes the existence of a government capable of creat- 
ing the office, of appointing the officer, and having sovereign 
power to delegate and capable of directing the officer and of dis- 
charging him. None of these powers are possessed by the 
so-called District government in so far as a Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia is concerned or in so far as any other 
officer is concerned. The so-called municipality of the District 
of Columbia in a governmental sense, if a thing at all, is an 
inert thing. In its relationship to the civil officers who have to 
do with affairs in the District of Columbia it is neither the 
creator nor the master. It does not have within itself any 
power to create or operate either of the departments of gov- 
ernment. It has no power to choose. It has no power to act. 
It is not a government in uny sense of sovereignty. It can 
delegate no part of the power of sovereignty to an officer, 


because it possesses none to delegate. 
OPINION BY 


CHIEF JUSTICR MARSHALL 


The official status of an officer of the District of Columbia 
was before the Supreme Court in an early day, when the Dis- 


trict of Columbia had a much more complete governmentai 
organization than it possesses now. In Wise v. Withers 


(8 Cranch, 330) it was determined that a justice of the 
peace for the District of Columbia was a civil officer of the 
United States. They were appointed exactly as are the Com- 
missioners of the District of Coluthbia. We quote from the 
opinion in that case: 

It is contended by the plaintiff and denied by the defendant that 
a justice of the peace within the District (District of Columbia) is 
either a judicial or an executive officer of the Government in the 
sense in which those terms are used in the law. It has been decided 
in this court that a justice of the peace is an officer; nor can it be 
conceived that the aflirmative of this proposition, were it now unde- 
cided, could be controverted. Under the sanction of a law he is 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and receives his commission from the President. We know 
not by what terms an officer can be defined which would not embrace 
this description of. persons. If he is an officer, he must be an officer 
under the Government of the United States. Deriving all his author- 
ity from the legislature and the President of the United States, he 
certainly is not the officer of any other government. 

This decision was rendered by one who ranks as the greatest 
of our Chief Justices, Chief Justice Marshall. In view of the 
position taken by the majority of the Judiciary Committee it is 
interesting to note the test which this great expounder of the 
Constitution applied. Regardless of analogy, the test is in 
point: 


He is appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate—deriving all his authority from the legislature and the 
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President of the United States, he certainly is not an officer of any other 
government. 
TEST OF OFFI 


IAL STATUS 


Suppose the court had been passing on the identical question 
at issue here—whether a Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia is an officer of the United States. It would have held, under 
the facts, as in the case decided— 

Ile 

The commissioner— 
is appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and receives his commission from the President. We know net 
by what terms an officer can be defined which would not embrace this 
description of person. If he is an officer, he 
the Government of the United States 


must be an officer under 


Because— 


deriving all his authority from the legislature and President of the 


United States, 


That was the test, and that is the test now. Measured by 
that test and guided by the conclusions in that case, what is the 
correct conclusion as to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia? They are appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Their duties are defined 
by the United States. They are directed to discharge govern- 
mental duties which rest upon the United States as sovereign, 
and nowhere else. The business which these officers are created 
to do cleany is the business of the United States, made so by 
the Constitution. They are supervised in their work by the 
United States Government and by none other. They report to 
the United States Government as to their stewardship and to 
the United States only and are subject to removal from office 
only by the United States. 

UNITED STATSS AGAINST STRANG 


In the brief filed in behalf of Mr. Fenning before the Judici- 
ary Committee of the House the case of the United States v. 
Strang (U. S. 254, p. 498) is cited as sustaining his con- 
tention that Mr. Fenning is not an officer of the United States, 
the citation being made under a claim of analogy. Strang, 


connected with the Fleet Corporation, which had been cre- 
ated as any other corporation is under general law, all of 
the stock of which the United States had purchased, was 


being prosecuted as being a Federal official. While the analogy 
is wanting, the test applied by the Supreme Court in determin- 
ing the issue raised as to whose officer the facts showed the 
defendant to be is important and applicable to the issue here. 
The reason for the determination of the court, in that case, 
was stated as follows: 


The corporation was controlled and managed by its own officers, 
whith appointed its own servants and agents, who became directly 
responsible to it. Notwithstanding all its stock was owned by the 
United States, it must be regarded as a separate entity. Its in- 


spectors are not appointed by the President or by any officer designated 
by They are to removal by the corporation 
and could contract only for it. In such a circumstance 
were not agents of the United States within the true intendment 
section 41. 


Congress, subject only 
think they 


of 


we 


That is, they were held instead to be agents of the corpora- 


tion. In arriving at that determination the court applied the 
following test: 
The corporation is controlled and managed by its own officers and 


appoints its own servants and agents, who become directly responsible 


to it. Inspectors were not appointed by the President nor by any 
officer designated by Congress. They were subject to removal by the 
corporation only. 

The question before the court was, whose agent is the 


defendant, the agent of the corporation or the agent of the 
United States? That was the question, and that question was 
determined upon the decision as to who appointed the defend- 
ant, to whom was he responsible, and who had authority to 
discharge him. That was the correct test, of course. It is the 
usual, the determinative test as to relationship of principal 
and agent, whether public or private. 

If the present matter in controversy was now before that 
court, and if we will suppose the District of Columbia pos- 
sessed of the capacity to create civil officers, which it is not, 
in determining between the United States and the District of 
Columbia as to whose office the commissioner is, the court 
would examine: First, as to who appointed that officer? It 
would determine that the United States appointed him. Sec- 
ond, who fixes the duties of the officer? It would determine 
that the United States fixes them. Third, who gives direction 
and supervision of the officer? It would determine that the 
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United States does. Fourth, to whom does he report and is 
responsible? It would determine that it is to the United 
“tates. And last, who has the power to discharge the officer? 
There could be but one determination—the United States. The 
court would be compelled to find that this commissioner is a 
civil officer of the United States. 


on MAY IE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER OF DISTRICT AND CIVIL OFFICER 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
here is no conflict between an individual being an of- 
the District of Columbia in the sense used as to 
‘ ioner in the organic act, even if there were a local 
nmental organization possessed of some elements of gov- 
ermnmental power, and a civil officer of the United States as the 
creatine. directing sovereign whose civil officer he is. Let us 
mine this question from that angle. The same plenary 
power possessed by the United States with regard to the Dis- 
triet of Columbia obtains with regard to the Territories. With 
recurd to each the United States is the sole, supreme, compre- 
hensive, sovereign power. The Constitution so provides. With 
resard to the Territories and the District of Columbia the gen- 


eral theory and plan of our system of government is reversed. 
The Constitution makes complete .surrender to the United 
States, not ouly of the Territories but as to the inhabitants 
of these Territories. They are made subjects of the United 
States, and the Territories and people subject to plenary power 
given to the United States by the Constitution. Their right to 
vote as citizens of a State ceased to be a right the moment they 
established themselves in a Territory or in the District of Co- 
lumbia. As to them, they no longer live in a government— 


which deri its just powers from the consent of the governed, 


‘Theirs is no longer a government in which the people are the 

vereign and the government their agent. The government 
is sovereign and they are its subjects. The same powers and 
the same relationships obtain between the United States and 
the District of Columbia as obtains between it and the Ter- 
ritories. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE TERRITORIES 

In order to disassociate the consideration of this question 
from the influence of local environment and of the personal 
equations which are involved in the impeachment proceedings 
out of which it grew and to indicate the importance of this 
question, let us examine it with reference to the government of 
the Territories, we will deal now with the question of the 
soundness of the position assumed by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, granting for the moment the existence of the premise 
from which they have reasoned. If we take the government 
of Porto Rico, for insiance, we find that Congress has provided 
for that Territory a complete system of Territorial government, 
legislative, executive. and judicial, reserving to itself in that 
case the usual elements of control but allowing participation by 
the people in the election of officers, especially of the legis- 
lnture. Congress has reserved to the United States the appoint- 
ment of the chief executive officer and has provided that— 

The official title of the chief executive officer shall be the “ Governor 
of Porto Rico.” He shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 


The period of appointment is for four years. He is removable 
by the President. He is given the power to— 
Grant pardons, remit fines and forfeitures and respite for offenses 


against the laws of the United States, commission officers, and is made 
commander in chief. 


Porto Rico is a governmental entity. The Governor of Porto 
Rico clearly is an officer of the Territory of Porto Rico in the 
sense that his acts, within the scope of the authority given 
him, are the acts of its Territorial government. Under the 
reasoning of the Judiciary Committee, it must follow that the 
Governor of Porto Rico is not a civil officer of the United States, 
because he is an officer of the Territory of Porto Rico. Courts 
hold that the governor's acts bind Porto Rico. It is true that 
he is not appointed by Porto Rico. He is not controlled by 
Porto Rico, and he can not be discharged by Porto Rico, but 
Porto Rico is a governmental entity and he is the governor. 
That determines the question according to the reasoning of the 
Judiciary Committee, and the governor is free from the impeach- 
ment powers. But will the House of Representatives accept 
this test or will it accept the test which Chief Justice Marshall 
applied? Will the House agree that this officer, whom the 
United States creates to be the Governor of Porto Rico, and 
sends to Porto Rico to exercise the executive powers, which 
the United States reserves to itself in the plan of government 
established is not within the meaning of the Constitution an 
ofticer of the United States—the Government which creates him, 
the Government whose commission he bears, and whose agent 
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he is—merely because he is sent by the United States to be for 
it and for the people in its stead and is designated as the Gov- 
eruor of Porto Rico and acts for it in Territorial governmental 
matters. He does not receive either his commission or power 
to govern from the government of Porto Rico but receives jt 
from the United States and is subject to removal only by the 
United States. 
A PRECEDENT BEING FSTABLISHED 


As stated, we sre not dealing merely with the matter of 
impeachment of an individual by this precedent which we are 
in process of establishing. Suppose the United States shon}d 
be engaged in war and the Philippine Islands, for instance, 
should revolt, and the Governor of those islands, appointed by 
the United States, and sustaining the sume relationship to it as 
the Governor of Porto Rico does, should conspire against this 
Government and should thereby become guilty of treason. 
According to the contention of those who say a District com- 
missioner is not subject to impeachment, because he is one of 
the three executive officers of the District of Columbia, this 
man, guilty of treason, could not be impeached. 

This is a question of great moment. Its determination will 
establish a precedent of far-reaching importance, affecting not 
only commissioners and other officers of the District of Columbia, 
but all the officers of the Territories appointed, commissioned, 
and directed by the United States Government. It will not only 
free them, if this precedent is established and followed, from 
the impeachment power, but it will be persuasive upon the 
courts in determination of liability under the civil and criminal 
laws of the United States, which undertake to regulate and con- 
trol officers of the United States. 

It is of no consequence what duty an officer created by the 
United States is directed to discharge under a delegation of 
power possessed by the Federal Government, or what may be 
his connection with an agency of government created by the 
United States, that officer is answerable to his creator under 
the impeachment powers of the Constitution. That must be 
so. The impeachment power is the supreme, all comprehend- 
ing power of control. Why does it not apply to these officers? 
There is the greater need of control by the Federal Government 
over the officers of its creation, who are commissioned to exer- 
cise governmental power in the District of Columbia and in the 
Territories, where, as in the case of the District of Columbia, 
the people have no voice whatever and the United States Gov- 
ernment exercises power over them far greater than that 
which it exercises in the States? In the States there is the 
State government. The Federal Government is limited in its 
jurisdiction. The people have the vote. They are the source 
of sovereignty. They not only have the power to protect the 
public interest but they have the power to protect themselves 
against corrupt and tyrannical officers. In the District of Co- 
lumbia and in the Territories that is not true. The genius of 
government requires that the greater the power of govern- 
ment and the less the capacity of the people to protect them- 
selves and to protect the good name of the Government the 
greater must be the power of control by government over the 
persons who are the administrative agents of government. 
Due respect for the framers of the Constitution will not per- 
mit the conclusion that this consideration was ignored in the 
framing of the Constitution. 


GREATER THE POWER, GREATER NEED OF CONTROL 


We can not agree with the position that the framers of the 
Constitution, who gave to the Federal Government plenary gov- 
ernmental power with regard to the District of Columbia and 
the Territories, so fashioned that instrument that the power 
to impeach an officer created by the United States to discharge, 
duties for it fixed by the Constitution is destroyed the moment 
that officer is attached to a governmental instrumentality in 
a field of greater power and responsibility where there is the 
need of the greater power to control. 

It is no answer that the President can remove these officers. 
The impeachment power, as incorporated in the Constitution, 
is the power of the people over and above that given to the 
President and to all other offices and repositories of power to 
control officers of the Federal Government. It embodies the im- 
plication that there might some time come to the Presidency 
one who himself would require the interposition of the consti- 
tutional power of impeachment. 

Due regard for public necessity and for the harmony and 
strength in Government which the framers of the Constitution 
must be presumed to have had in mind compels us to dissent 
from the conclusion of the majority of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that a Commissioner of the District of Columbia is not 
an officer of the United States. This officer, who is appointe l 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to whom is delegated a part of the sovereign power 
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of the United States, which power he is directed by the United 
States to exercise, by and on its behalf, who is supervised by 
the United States in that exercise, who reports only to the 
I'nited States, who is answerable only to the United States, 
and who is removable only by the United States. These facts 
compel dissent from the conclusion that he may be guilty of 
offenses denounced by the Constitution as impeachable, even 
treason itself, and yet is free from the impeachment power 
lodged in the House of Congress merely because Congress has 
also created the instrumentality which is deemed necessary in 
order for him to do the work which Congress directs him to do, 
and for the doing of which Congress is made responsible by 
the Constitution. We can not assent to the theory that this 
officer, in any sense in which civil officer is used in the Consti- 
tution, is an officer of the instrumentality which he uses, over 
which he has authority, to which he is not answerable, by 
which he was not chosen, by which he can not be discharged, 
rather than the officer of the responsible Government, the ex- 
clasive sovereign which creates both the office and the instru- 
mentality and clothes him with authority delegated from itself. 

In conclusion I submit that every consideration of public 
interest and for the facts of our Governmental plan, purpose, 
and philosophy protests against permitting the finding of the 
Judiciary Committee to become a precedent of the House of 
Representatives. 

COAL 


Mr. WATRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for one minute on the subject of coal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House on the subject of coal. 
Is there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WATRES. Mr. Speaker, I will take advantage of one 
minute to say that there have been misrepresentations hereto- 
fore made in regard to the coal industry, and there have been 
unwarranted charges made. I desire the opportunity to set 
forth my views on the subject to the membership of the House, 
and I hope the Members will take advantage of the opportunity 
to read those views. [Applause.] 

Much has been said at this session of Congress concerning the 
necessity for legislation to regulate the coal industry. Those 
who have urged such legislation are doing so in the desire to 
secure for the coal-consuming public an uninterrupted supply 
of coal at fair and reasonable prices—certainly a most proper 
purpose. 

As one of the Representatives from the anthracite region, I 
assert emphatically that the peopie of that region have far 
more reason than any consumers for wanting to see the estab- 
lishment of an uninterrupted supply at such reasonable prices 
as will pay fair wages to the miners. Only through such a con- 
dition can the anthracite region hope to continue to prosper 
because the coal industry is the very life of that section. 

The proponents of the legislation to put the Government into 
the regulation-of business overlook entirely the real cause of 
the trouble so far as anthracite is concerned and magnify the 
minor considerations out of all proportion. It has been pointed 
out many times that conditions in the anthracite industry differ 
greatly from those prevailing in the bituminous. In the anthra- 
cite the one great trouble has been the lack of harmony and 
ability to cooperate as between the operators and those who 
toil in the mines, Other considerations are insignificant in im- 
portance and effect as compared to the cause mentioned. Ger- 
many and France have discovered that war carries with it 
devastation, death, and frightful money cost in addition. In- 
dustrial disputes have been the source of trouble in the anthra- 
cite industry. They have cost untold millions to all concerned— 
consumers and operators—and the greatest sufferers of all have 
been the miners and their families through unemployment. 

From September, 1920, to February, 1926, a period of some- 
what over five years, there was nearly one solid year of strikes. 
More than any other single consideration, that fact has caused 
the increase in the price of coal. The gentleman from Massa- 
chuetts [Mr. Treapway] and the gentlemen from New York 
who have discussed the coal situation know that Congress can 
not do away with labor’s right to collective bargaining, and 
this has never been attempted even in the case of labor engaged 
in purely public business, such as railroading. These gentlemen 
must have admitted to themselves privately that there is little 
hope of reducing the price of coal to the consumer through 
Government regulation, because they know that has never been 
accomplished by such means in the case of any other com- 
modity. 

It has been charged here that a subtle, unseen, but myste- 
riously powerful lobby engineered by “coal barons” has de- 
feated the legislation’ and that Mémbers representing the coal 
regions are under the influence of the “coal barons.” That 
statement is absolutely false. The fact is that all of the people 
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of my district—miners, operators, and business men generally— 
are opposed to putting the Government in the coal business, 
even by way of regulating it, because they know that even in 
normal times only about 50 per cent of the coal companies make 
any profit and 35 per cent show a loss. They know that Gov- 
ernment regulation entails additional burdens which will weigh 
heaviest on the weaker companies, driving them out of busi- 
ness, that it will result in putting miners out of employment 
and that it will not have the desired result of reducing the 
retail price of coal. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States at its annual 
meeting here in Washington on May 13, 1926, adopted the 
following resolution: 


Regulation and control of the coal industry are proposed in divers 
ways by bills which are pending before Congress. We therefore con- 
sider it appropriate to reiterate the position of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in opposition to proposals which have for 
their object the control of industries by governmental agencies, 


It has been repeatedly stated on the floor of the House that 
the anthracite business is a monopoly. Neither the assertion 
nor the repeating of that statement make it true, for it is not 
a fact. There is not only competition within the industry, but 
the industry itself, as is well known, is in competition with 
fuel oil, low-volatile bituminous coal, and other fuels. 

You have heard much of the sufferings of the poor in New 
York and elsewhere because of inability during the last strike 
to secure coal to keep their families warm. Beyond any ques- 
tion, the greatest deprivation, hardship, and hunger during the 
strike was among the miners in the affected district. There 
was in many cases terrible suffering from cold and hunger. I 
ask you to think for a moment of miners enduring an enforced 
idleness from September 1 to February 18, 170 days through the 
cold winter months, having no income to feed and clothe their 
families, many of them with four, five, or six.children, It would 
require a book to tell the whole story of the heroism displayed 
by many of these families. The hardships they were called on 
to endure have thus far been unheralded here. If Government 
regulation would help those poor people or would reduce the 
price of coal, I would to-day be urging it, but it would harm 
them and the people themselves do not want it. 

It may seem strange, but it is none the less a fact, that while 
I have not been approached, either directly or indirectly, by 
the operators or the miners on this question I have had numer- 
ous letters from individuals in my district engaged in business 
not connected with the coal industry opposing Government regu- 
lation. Those business men know that it would simply be an 
added burden to a harassed industry. 

The coal operators know that the price of coal to the public 
can not be increased if it is to meet the competition with other 
fuels; that it must be lowered, if possible, The miners know 
it. They know that industrial peace will make it possible of 
achievement. This is their only hope. To talk of relief through 
Government regulation is to hold out a false hope. It can only 
delay the real solution and threaten ruin. 

The present contract between the operators and the mine 
unions negotiated last February provides for the settlement of 
differences between the parties for a period of five years. That 
should lead to further accords. It is the only hope. Give the 
industry that chance. 


THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the subject of the navigation 
of the Missouri River. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of the Mis- 
souri River. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print 
an added statement on the subject of the Missouri River the 
following is submitted : 

We glorify ourselves because we are a nation of over a hun- 
dred million people, Because it is 3,000 miles across our main- 
land from east to west and 2,000 miles from north to south. 
For hundreds of miles west, from the east coast, are mostly 
rugged mountains. For hundreds of miles east, from the west 
coast, are rugged mountains, and in between the mountain 
ranges in the heart of it all is the great plains country, the 
great agricultural district of the world, with States and coun- 
tiles and magnificent cities having all that is dependent on agri- 
culture, which, with such a people, means nearly everything, 
including manufacturing and commerce, Without the products 
of that agriculture, should they suddenly be taken away, the 
Bast and the West would starve; the world would be short of 
food. 
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Now, let us suppose that in place of the Great Plains country 
it was the Alleghenies or the Rockies all the way across. In 
such a case what would be the greatest desire of that hundred 
millions of people? Why, it would be for the Great Plains 
country just as it is, in the heart of it all. And then suppose, 


again, that the Great Plains country would be there and no 
great river artery. What would that hundred millions of 
people wish more than anything else? Why, it would be for a 
great river waterway arising near the Canadian border and 
emptying into the great Gulf. Nature has given it just what 


this great people would want if it were not already there. Our | 


waterways, furnishing navigation to our several sections, fur- 


Our Great Lakes are filled with commerce flowing from cities 


along the coast line, All there as they are because of water | 


transportation. Our ocean coast line is active with commerce 
because at convenient places have grown up great cities that 
are only there because their flourishing qualities found life 
through navigation. Millions of dollars, millions without stint, 
are lavished on other rivers, on the Great Lakes, on our ocean 
borders, but to mention the needs of the Great Plains people 
and the calling of the great river brings out ridicule from many 
from other sections and a closed fist in place of an open palm 
extending the needed appropriations. 

What is the Missouri River? It is officially declared by our 
competent engineers to be the greatest navigable river in the 
world. Forty-four hundred miles eligible for proper improve- 
ment from New Orleans, through the Great Plains country, to 
the Dakotas and Montana. What can we say for its capacity 
if improved for navigation? Our competent engineers declare 
it will have the capacity of 600 single-tracked railroads. What 
would be the cost of that improvement? Less than $100,000,000 
will give it such improvement to the upper end, marked by our 
engineers, for navigation from Kansas City. Is there com- 
merce for such a river so improved? There is over a hundred 
million tons of in and out going freight. Would it be of value 
if so improved to this great agricultural community? Secre- 
tary Hoover has said that it would add to the price of grain 
6 cents a bushel to the producer. Is there any grain raised 
there? More than a billion bushels in country tributary to 
the river from Kansas City up. 

The claim is also made that every section of our country is 
entitled to develop according to the best of its potentialities. 
No one denies it, yet this is the only part of our country that 
is worse than neglected, that is strangled, because the rest are 
aided and encouraged, and this great country is slighted and 
left alone. It takes one crop in four to get the other three 
crops to market. The great question is, How long shall this 
neglect continue? 

A hundred million dollars, available in proper appropriations, 
will complete this river tn 10 years, and then the present gen- 
eration will have its use. Nay, the whole Nation will have its 
use. At the rate of past consideration 50 years will go by, and 
still it will be incomplete, and the bleeding process will continue. 

The people of this great section should stand as one, demand- 
ing as their one great demand that dilatory tactics shall cease. 
There is no question as to engineering problems; they are all 
behind us. Our engineers all know and declare that the river 
ean be improved for practical navigation, stopping forever the 
erosion of the farm lands that each year takes its toll of millions 
of property, as an incidental benefit. 

Communities can only thrive when, like the human body, they 
are not being bled to death. This great section of our country 
demands that the bleeding process shall stop and that it be 
allowed to thrive with the rest of the country. 


THE WEST VERSUS THE SOUTH AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the subject of the tariff. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of the tariff. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker— 


I am going to suggest that the Democrats f{n this Chamber * * ® 
join hands with the representatives of the Northwest and tear down 
this tariff wall. 


Mr, Speaker and Members of the House, these are the words 
of Senator Rorsinson of Arkansas, Democratic leader of the 
Senate, spoken in that body June 16, 1926. 

There is nothing that is sacred or holy in a tariff, and by no 
means is the present tariff law above criticism. Every Mem- 
ber here probably would change certain of its schedules if he 
could. We would reduce those that apply to industries that 
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crease rates on those industries within our districts that are 
tariff affected and protected. I am ready to vote to change the 
present tariff law whenever by so doing I can benefit the people 
whom I represent, and whether proposed by the Democratic or 
Republican Party I will support those rates that benefit my) 
people and oppose those rates that do not, knowing full we!| 
that every other Member will proceed on the same theory, 
regardless of party. The result will be a law of general bene- 
fit based on a majority decision. 

Tariff rates are largely dictated \by party leaders. The 
statement which I have quoted is that of the Democratic leader 


| of the Senate appealing for Democratic support in the West. 
nish life and activity and prosperity wherever they abound. | 


He tells us that he will tear down the tariff wall, but not what 
rates he will propose. Tariff laws originate in the House. 
Our colleague, WILLIAM OLDFIELD, chairman of the Democratic 


| Congressional Committee, party whip and spokesman on the 


tariff, leader of the Ways and Means Committee that wil! 
write the tariff act if the Democrats control, comes from the 
same State as does Mr. Ropinson—Arkansas. He has told ais 
what the Democrats propose to do with the tariff, so far as 
the western farmer is concerned. Speaking in the House, 
January 29, 1926, Mr. Orpricip said that he would take the 
tariff off of “all cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs.” 


CATTLE AND HIDES 


Better than half of my district is directly engaged in cattle 
production. Every person in my district is directly and in- 
directly interested in the prosperity of the cattle industry. The 
present rates were largely written at the demand of the rancher 
of the West. That proposal to take the tariff off of cattle hits 
us, What does it mean? Will it help or hurt? The Producer, 
published at Denver, in its May issue points out that under 
the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act where there was a tariff on cattle 
that in 1912 importations were 325,000 head and exports 46,000, 
The Underwood Democratic tariff was passed in 1913. In 1914, 
under free trade in cattle, importations more than doubled, jump- 
ing from 325,000 to 727,000, while exports dropped from 46,000 
to 8,600 head. Free trade lost the cowman his export business 
and increased greatly his foreign competition. In 1921 the 
emergency tariff went into effect placing a tariff on cattle and 
the importations dropped from 379,000 in 1920 to 195,000 in 
1921, while the exports increased from 85,000 in 1920 under 
free trade to 196,000 under tariff protection. In 1925 im- 
portations into the United States were 174,000 as compared 
with 879,000 under free trade in 1920. The great majority of 
these importations were feeders from Mexico and Canada 
brought in to compete with the feeders raised on the ranges of 
the West. Every animal so imported takes a market away 
from an American-raised animal. 

This proposal, Mr. Speaker, means to the cowman of the 
West that the Democratic leaders propose to again take from 
him his export trade and give him unlimited competition from 
Canada, Mexico, and South America. The West knows what 
that did to the cattle business under the Underwood law. The 
eattle producer does not want that kind of tayiff revision. 

The American National Livestock Association in convention 
at Phoenix, Ariz., on January 15, demanded a tariff on hides 
and an increase in the tariff on canned meats. The Nebraska 
Stock Growers’ Association has repeatedly demanded a tariff on 
hides. Mr. Graham, president of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association, says that a tariff on hides will mean around $2.50 
on every head of grown cattle slaughtered—an important item 
to the cattle producer, 

Two weeks after the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion had demanded a tariff on hides the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. OLpFiIeLD] was asked by me on the floor of the 
House if he would favor putting a tariff on hides. He replied 
to me and to the eattlemen of America that not only would 
he not favor it but that he would oppose any efforts to put a 
tariff on hides. And, yet he asks the cowman of the West to 
give to him and his party power to write a tariff law wherein 
it is proposed to both refuse him the tariff protection he de- 
mands and, worse still, to take from him that protection which 
he now has against foreign competition in the cattle business. 
The cattleman knows his business. He knows that tariff pro- 
tection helps him. He demands more and not less tariff pro- 
tection for his industry. With his demands I am in complete 
accord. He will not put his neck into that kind of a noose nor 
will this siren call of the South cause him to vote against 
the best interests of his own business. 

WHEAT 


Speaking further, the gentleman from the South, Mr. OLp- 
FIELD, looks out to the western wheat grower and says, “ Join 
hands” with us and we will take the tariff “entirely off of 
wheat. It does not do the farmer any good.” Well, let us 


we do not represent. We would put on tariff duties and im ’ see. Our colleague from Oregon {Mr. Hawiey] on June 24 
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had this to say of the tariff on wheat, the figures which he uses 
being furnished by the Department of Agriculture: 


That there is an American market for wheat under a protective tariff 
at prices better than the outside market is shown by the following 
statistics: 

Comparative average prices of wheat per bushel at- Minneapolis as 
compared with such prices at Winnipeg, typical grades being considered, 
during the crop years as follows: 





Difference 
Crop years —- Winnipeg "te eg 
— of Minne- 
apolis 
Cents 
TOD 5. ca dknadeadersadvaguesanceuitededdnant $1. 48 $1. 30 
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] espa midi thpeesanenNteeunegiens 1. 66 1. 58 8 
1998-98 (48 WOKS) .. ncona.cosseceecccncct t=. | 1. 63 1.51 17 





rhis is an illustration showing that there is an American price 
wheat which rules higher than the foreign market. Winnipeg 
nd Minneapolis have the same opportunities for transportation to 
the world market. There must be an American market for wheat bet- 
ter than that elsewhere, or why else does the farmer get a higher price 
for it than the neighbor at our doors? Canada would gladly furnish 
; from her great areas of new lands, with lower costs of produc- 
tion, a tremendous quantity of wheat, and be thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to do so. If the tariff were removed, what would prevent a flood 
of Canadian wheat from pouring into this country, to increase the sur- 
pluses which are already causing the farmer trouble and to depress the 
price he receives? Wheat grows in all parts of the world. I think 
we will do well to preserve for the farmer his great home market. 

A further illustration of this fact is found in a study of the 
invoice value per bushel of wheat exported from in comparison with 
the import value per bushel of wheat entering the United States. 


for 


Invoice Invoice Arnich the. 
value of value of x aad ; 
wheat ex- wheat im- no aoe 
Your ported from | ported into nie her than 
the United | the United | (ere ot 
States States anested 
(per bushel) | (per bushel) wheat 
Cents 
$1. 25 $1.14 il 
1.18 98 = 
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I am informed that the exports and imports were of comparable 
grades. When the foreign wheat was in the course of transportation 
it would seek the most profitable market naturally. 

The invoice value of wheat exported from the United States was 
11 cents higher per bushel than the invoice value of wheat imported 
into the United States in 1922, 20 cents higher in 1923, 42 cents higher in 
1924, and 33 cents higher in 1925, 

That is, the farmer in the United States continually gets a better 
price for his wheat than the farmers of competing countries, and 
that better price is due to the protective tariff. The nation-wide 
average farm price for wheat of all kinds and grades—that is, all 
wheat—according to the Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was $1.302 per bushel in 1924. 

Take the year 1924, for instance, when the export price was 42 
cents higher per bushel than the import price, when the farm price 
was 30 cents higher than the import price, when the Minneapolis 
price was 24 cents higher than the Winnipeg price, the import price 
and Winnipeg price being the same, when the import price for the 
past four years is materially lower than the export price, it appears 
evident that some cause has operated to benefit the American farmer 
in his price. The tariff has been in effect on wheat for the last four 
years, and during these years he has had a decided advantage in 
price. When a foreign commodity year after year is sent to our 
market the seller must find it more profitable to sell here than else- 
where. If that were not so, he would sell elsewhere. If he could 
find a better market for himself for the wheat he sells us, he would 
sell in that market. 

Let me state this again: In 1924, the wheat crop of the United 
States was 872,673,000 bushels, the largest production in our history 
outside of three years under war-time stimulus. The farm value was 
$1,136,596,000, and the farm value per bushel was $1.302. The average 
production for the four preceding years was $828,228,000 bushels, so 
that the production for 1924 was 58,445,000 bushels above that average. 
The average consumption of wheat in the United States for 1923 and 
1924 was 600,426,000 bushels, The average surpluses for these same 
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years, subtracting the exports from the production, was 250,665,000 
busHels of the domestic crop. Of the crop for 1924, 238,257,000 bushels 
were exported. If, then, in that year the import price was $1 per 
bushel, the Winnipeg price $1 per bushel, while the farm price for all 
wheat in the entire United States avereged $1.302 per bushel, or 30 
cents above the import price and the Winnipeg price, it is evident that 
there was an American price for wheat which was 30 cents per 
bushel better to the farmer than the outside price and that this 
American price was due to the protective tariff. I have taken the 
year 1924, as it is the latest year for which all the figures were avall- 
able in the official publications. 

Under free trade the Canadian farmer received an 
cents per bushel more for his wheat than the American farmer did. 
But under protection the American receives an average of 20 cents 
*more per bushel than the Canadian farmer. That is, the American 
farmer is 25 cents per bushel better off under protection. This better 
price on a very small per cent of his wheat crop will offset the amount 
of tariff duties on the articles he buys, leaving all the rest a clear 
gain. 


average of 5 


And yet the Democratic leaders of the South say to the west- 
ern wheat farmer “ join hands” with us and we will take from 
you the undisputed advantage which you now enjoy and open 
your home market to the wheat of the world. The western wheat 
farmer is 2,000 miles from market by rail. The wheat farmer 
of the world can reach the consuming markets of the United 
States by boat cheaper than we can by rail. He would do it, 
save for one thing—the tariff, which he must pay before he 
enters that market. But that barrier Mr. OLpFIELp and his 
party would take away. 

SUGAR 


In 1924 we produced 18.6 per cent of our domestic supply of 


sugar. From our possessions we obtained an additional 22.7 
per cent. Sugar is now selling at retail at from 5 to 6 cents 


per pound, the lowest price since the war. Compare that price 
with the 20 and 30 ceuts per pound that the American house- 
wife paid for sugar under the last low tariff act, when the 
Cuban sugar producers had America at their mercy. Instead 
of the tariff on sugar taking money out of the pockets of the 
American consumer it actually saves them many millions of 
dollars, resulting from the lowering in price due to competition 
of American sugar with imported sugar. America is a sugar- 
importing Nation. The tariff protects the home industry. The 
sugar-cane and beet farmer of America now sells his sugar on 
a sliding scale, receiving pay for his beets or cane in direct 
proportion to the selling price of sugar. This year Nebraska 
farmers raising beets for sugar in over a dozen of the 36 coun- 
ties of the sixth congressional district will receive over $7,000,000 
for their crop. Since 1910 Nebraska farmers have received 
over $65,000,000 for their beets. This is American money paid 
to American farmers on American farms. An American indus- 
try. Kill it and that money will go to foreign farmers for a 
foreign product raised under foreign standards and living 
wages. Every beet farmer knows that a reduction of the tariff 
on sugar will reduce that industry to where the raising of beets 
is no longer profitable and will drive him from that business. 
Every consumer of sugar should know that the destruction of 
the home producer of sugar will again place him at the mercy 
of the foreign producer, as he was in 1920, when the worst kind 
of extortion was practiced under the Democratic tariff by the 
producers of sugar in Cuba. To-day sugar is the cheapest 
article of manufactured food that the farmer buys. The aver- 
age annual consumption is about 100 pounds per capita. One- 
half of that is used in candy, soft drinks, baked goods, and so 
forth, which would be no cheaper if there were no tariff. The 
average family of four then consumes about 200 pounds of 
sugar. The tariff is now $1.76. 

Mr. OLDFIELD says they will reduce the tariff to about $1.23, 
or a redction of 53 cents a hundred pounds. Assuming that the 
entire saving would go to the consumer—and no one claims it 
will—the saving annually per family is $1.06. For $1.06 a 
year the Democratic leaders of the South propose to ruin a 
great American industry in the West and place us again at the 
mercy of Cuba, and allow the profits that now go to American 
farmers to go to Cuban farmers and producers. 

What does Mr. OLprretp say that his party will do for the 
American sugar beet and cane farmer? He says that it would 
not be “possible to take the tariff off of sugar” entirely, but 
that he would reduce it to a point where all American produc- 
ers “could live that were entitled to live.” Why does he not 
propose to take the tariff entirely off from sugar as he proposes 
to do with wheat, cattle, and so forth? To take it all off would 
please the owners of the sugar plantations of Cuba immensely, 
just as his proposal on wheat and cattle meets the instant ap- 
proval of the foreign producer of those products. 

There is a difference between sugar on the one hand and wheat 
and cattle on the other. The tariff on sugar can not be taker 
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entirely off by the Democrats because they raise sugar cane in 
some of the States of the “ solid South.” The Denrocrats do @ot 
propose to hurt the cane producer of sugar. They do not dare 
hurt him; but only those sugar producers are to live who are 
“entitled to live.” That means that the beet farmer of the 
West, where the crop season is shorter than in the South, labor 
higher and cost of production higher, must go out of business. 
Only the cane producer of the South is “ entitled to live’ under 
the Democratic theory of a sugar tariff, and incidentally west- 
ern sugar competition would be removed. Senator WHEELER, 
of Montana, Democrat, and vice presidential candidate with 
Senutor La Follette in 1924, said this in the Senate June 11, 
1926, about the Democratic tariff: 


The Democrats during a long period have been in power for some- 
thing like 16 years, and during those years we had a tariff law upon the 
statute books from which the farmers of this country derived no 
benefit. 


Senator Roginson and Mr. OLpFiIeELp, speaking for their 
party, offer that same tariff again as a solution of the farm 
problem, 7 

Mr. Speaker, the West has offered its solution of the farm 
problem. We passed this year through the House a bill aimed 
to aid the development of corn sugar and thus give a market 
for a great Corn Belt product. Corn sugar needs tariff pro- 
tection in order to develop. The West initiated and supported 
the corn-sugar movement. The South's proposal kills it by the 
plan to open America’s market to Cuba cane producers, and 
deprive the western corn farmer of this his new chance for a 
new market. We are ready to “ join hands” with anybody that 
will help us, 

We can not “join hands” with those who propose to take 
from us the benefits we now receive from the tariff and give 
nothing in return. 

This proposal offered in the Senate and House takes from 
the farmer his tariff protection. The southern Democrats do 
not advocate free trade. Upon what, then, will they place a 
tariff? What is there left? Agricultural products are to again 
be on the free list as in the Underwood bill. The Democrats 
must then give tariff protection to manufactured goods if we 
are to have any tariff at all. But the farmer does not want 
that unless he benefits, too, and Mr. Onprietp, speaking for 
his party, does not propose that the farmer shall have that 
tariff protection. 

Dan V. Stephens, former Member of this Tlouse, outstanding 
leader of the Democratic Party in Nebraska, in a letter to our 
colleague from Louisiana [Mr. Aswett] in May of this year 
answered this proposal for the West when, in discussing the 
Haugen bill, he said, in part: 


We have tried to get the farmer on an equal footing with the manu- 
facturing interests for 46 years by securing a lower tariff wall, but 
there are too many people in the manufacturing business and too few 
in the farming business to bring about the change. * * * You, 
for example, belong to the old school in politics. You are a Bourbon 
Democrat and want this relief only in the regular Democratic way. 
* * * There is a chance to get relief for this great and vital indus- 
try by making a new approach. * * *® When you and I as Mem- 
bers of the Sixty-third Congress helped to pass a Democratic low- 
tari? measure and created a nonpartisan Tariff Commission, we thought 
we had forever settled the matter of taking the tariff out of politics 
and placing it on a scientific basis, but we were merely barking up the 
wind. * * * As a Democrat wholly loyal to my party, but no 
longer believing in the old method of approach to a solution of this 
agrarian problem, 1 think the best strategy now is to foree the pro- 
tected industries of the country to permit the farmer to have the 
same sort of subsidy they have enjoyed for the past half century 
through some such legislation as the Haugen bill proposes. 


Western Members without regard for party supported Mr. 
Stephens and his new approach of the problem. 

The West does not propose, Mr. Speaker, to “join hands” 
with anyone if thereby we must surrender the benefits which 
we have won from the tariff and other national legislation. 

It is our purpose, Mr, Speaker, to intrench ourselves in the 
ground we have gained, preserve that which is now ours, and 
continue to fight for what we have heretofore initiated and for 
a more complete recognition of our rights and protection of 
our interests. To that end we will “join hands” with anyone 
who is going our way. 


AMENDMENT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged reso- 
Intion from the Committee on Rules, House Resolution 303. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a privi- 
leged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 303 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be tn 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R, 
12065, to amend the interstate commerce act and the transportation 
act, 1920, and for other purposes. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by those favoring and opposing the 
bill, the bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire if the gentle- 
man from Tennessee has any requests for time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have no requests at present. 
. Mr. RAMSEYER. Then I will explain the resolution and con- 
sult him later as to time desired on his side. The resolution 
provides for calling up the bill H. R, 12065, which is an omnibus 
bill from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
amending various provisions of the interstate commerce act and 
the transportation act of 1920, which are now the law. It isa 
highly technical bill. I shall not undertake to explain the 
technical provisions of the bill. I simply shall call attention 
to a few of the proposed changes the bill contemplates in exist- 
ing law, so that Members of the House will have some kind of 
an idea of what is coming up for their consideration. 

The first section of the bill undertakes to amend the existing 
law as to the time for making settlement with the railroad 
companies by consignees of freight. Under the law they are 
supposed to settle promptly, but the law provides that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may adopt rules governing 
such prompt payment, and under existing regulations payments 
must be made within 48 to 72 hours. The bill proposes to 
amend this provision so as to permit settlement by the con- 
signee of freight with the carrier within the period of a week 
under such regulations as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall prescribe. 

One of those regulations is supposed to provide that when the 
consignee gets freight he shall put up sufficient bond, so that 
there will be no danger of the carrier losing the freight charge 
due it. 

The second amendment liberalizes the law which provides for 
the time in which freight rates shall go into effect. Carriers 
under the law have a right to promulgate schedules of freight 
rates,_and on objection from the shippers such rates are sus- 
pended for a certain length of time. Under existing law they 
may be suspended for five months. 

The amendment here proposes to liberalize that provision so 
as to permit a total of seven months in order to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission sufficient time to investigate the 
matter thoroughly. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
claims that the time now permitted by existing law is in- 
sufficient. 

The third section of the bill is the one that undertakes to 
amend the so-called Carmack amendment. Some years ago 
Congress passed what is known as the Carmack amendment, 
which permitted shippers to sue for losses the carrier that 
first received the shipment. That is, in a case where two or 
more carriers handle freight from the consignor to the con- 
signee, either the consignor or the consignee is permitted to 
sue the carrier to whom the freight was delivered, whether 
the damage to the goods was caused by the carrier first re 
ceiving the goods or not. Now the amendment proposes to 
give the same right of suit against the carrier that delivers 
the freight. It does not subtract from any existing right, It 
extends rights of suit for loss that the consignor and con- 
signee have against the initial carrier so that they will have 
that right also against the delivering carrier if this bill is 
enacted into law. 

One other thing to which I wigh to call your attention, and 
for which I wish to commend the committee or the gentleman 
making this report, and that is this: All these sections of the 
bill amend existing law, if I am correctly advised. The report 
prints the sections of the law proposed to be amended. For 
instance, in the first section, on the first and second pages 
of the report accompanying this bill, by looking at that you 
will at once see the parts of existing law which the committee 
has by amendment stricken out, and also the parts which they 
seek to add to existing Jaw. The parts left out of existing 
law are printed in stricken-through type, while the additions 
to existing law are printed in italics. I have urged heretofore 
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that committees should pursue that course 
bring in a bill to amend existing law, because when you read 
cuch a bill you have no way of knowing, unless you dig up 
the original act and make careful comparison, exactly the 
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whenever they | 


changes that are proposed by the bill, while if the reports | 


are printed as this one is printed any Member who is inter- 


ested in knowing what is omitted from existing law and what | 


is proposed to be added to existing law can readily get that by 
reading the report, and that is what you have presented in 
this report. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND. In the case of the right to sue the initial car- 
rier or the last carrier, is that right dual or elective as be- 
tween those carriers? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understand it is elective, but to be 
sure I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NewTon] 
in charge of the bill to answer that question. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I did not catch the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. BLAND. In the case of a suit against the initial carrier 
and the last carrier, is it an elective right as between the two 
or is it a dual right against both? In other words, would they 
have the right to sue both at the same time? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. He can go to work and sue, 
under existing law, whomever is responsible for the loss. Un- 
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The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the last general 
series of amendments to the interstate commerce act were con- 
tained in the bill which passed Congress in 1920, known as the 
transportation act. Since then there has been an amendment to 
the valuation act, one of the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act, and there have been one or two amendments relat- 
ing to the presentation of claims growing out of Government 
control, but, generally speaking, it may be said that there have 
been no amendments to the interstate commerce act of conse- 
quence excepting those I have mentioned since the transporta- 
was passed. 

From time to time during the past several years requests 
have come to the committee from shippers and from other 
parties interested suggesting certain amendments to the act, 
and as a result of the suggestions that have come in bills have 
been introduced, and during the past winter the committee 


The CHAIRMAN. 


minutes to the 


| proceeded to the consideration of amendments to the interstate 


| the full committee. 


der the Carmack amendment he can sue the initial carrier even | 


though the initial carrier did not cause the loss. 

Mr. BLAND. I understand that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Miunesota. And under the 
amendment he will also have the option of suing the deliver- 
ing carrier. 

Mr. BLAND. It is an option, then? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. And not a dual right to sue both? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Newton] has charge of this bill and when the House resolves 
itself into the Committee of the Whole—at which time there 


will be an hour’s debate on each side; that is, one hour for and | 


one hour against the bill—he will explain every detail of this 
bill. I do not care to say anything further and I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Will the gentleman yield and permit me 
has said as to the form of this report and commend the com- 
mittee and the gentleman who made it for the committee? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think this practice ought to be fol- 
lowed and if the various committees do not adopt this method 
voluntarily I think we ought to require them to do so by a 
rule of the House. I wish to highly commend this practice. 
I do not know whether the committee has followed this prac- 
tice as to all other bills, but I know they have as to some, and 
I hope this will be their practice in the future. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. To be specific, I understand that this re- 


proposed | 





port was prepared by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. | 
NEWTON]. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. I understand that the gentleman from 


Minnesota [Mr. Newton] prepared the report, yes. May I have 
the attention of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]? 
Does the gentleman desire to use any time on that side? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
for time on this side. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12065) to 
amend the interstate commerce act and the transportation act, 
1920, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 12065, with Mr. Srnnorr in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
H. R. 12065, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 


I think there is no demand | 


commerce act. A subcommittee was appointed. That commit- 
tee conducted hearings, and hearings were also conducted by 
After the amendments were decided upon 
they were all embodied in H. R. 12065, which is before ws. 
The bill and report have been before the public for several weeks, 
I think I can say that the measure embodies the joint ideas, 
so to speak, of the shippers and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The carriers appeared at the hearings. As to some 
of the suggested amendments they made no objection. As to 
others they suggested amending them in certain particulars. 


| These amendments, generally speaking, were adopted in sub- 


stance. Therefore, it can be said that the bill as now drafted, 
with the exception of one or two committee amendments, which 
will be proposed to straighten out some minor criticisms, repre- 
sents the joint judgment of shippers, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and carriers. 

The questions involved are more or less technical in chur- 


| acter, but the report which is before you explains the provisions 


somewhat in detail and in as nontechnical a way as possible. 
At this time I want to express my appreciation of the work 


oe tea ’ done by my fellow members of the committee and especially the 
to add my own individual indorsement of what the iatinnen | nt Cg , : 


members of the subcommittee, the gentleman from North Da- 
kota [Mr. BurtNess] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser]. They have necessarily spent a great deal of time in 
conferring, consulting, and trying to reconcile differences grow- 
ing out of interpretations of the interstate commerce act and 
the proposed amendments. 

I shall explain the bill section by section. The first amend- 
ment in section 1 embodies a change in reference to the pay- 
ment of freight charges. 

The provisions of existing law provide that no carrier shall 
deliver freight until all charges have been paid, except under 
such rules as the Interstate Commerce Commission shall pre- 
seribe to “assure the prompt payment” of those charges. 
Under these regulations “assuring prompt payment” payment 
must be made within about 48 or 72 hours. Many receivers of 
freight felt that this time is too short for this reason: It 
gives practically no time in which to study the freight bills 
and to compare the rate charged with the rate in the carrier's 
established tariff, so as to see whether or not any errors have 
been committed. As a result, there has been a demand on the 
part of a great many shippers for an opportunity to make 
weekly payments of their freight charges. Of course, this 
should only be done under suitable rules and regulations. One 
of these would, of course, be the requiring on the part of the 
consignee of the furnishing of a suitable surety bond to amply 
protect the carrier against any possible loss of revenue during 
this period of settlement. By making these weekly settlements 
shippers would, before payment of the charges, have time to 
make some investigation of the existing tariff with the idea 
of correcting any mistake prior to making settlement. If this 
were possible, it would obviate considerable expense to both 
carriers and shippers, growing out of the making of over- 
charges and undercharges. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Was there any change with respect to 
the party with whom the ultimate settlement may be made? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Not in reference to this particu- 
lar amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is in another? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes, 
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The other amendment in section 1 amends paragraph (2) of 
section 3. 

It is designed to meet a criticism of the existing law, which 
works an injustice on consignees who are commission men, 
warehouse men, or other agents. Under the provisions of the 
law the carrier must charge the legal rate. If it fails to do 
so, it subjects itself to severe penalty. Under the law the con- 
signee must pay the legal rate. If the carrier, in rendering 
his charge, makes a mistake and charges less than the legal 
rate and later discovers it, it can still hold the consignee for 
the additional charge. In some instances the mistake is dis- 
covered in a few days, while in others it may be months and 
even several years thereafter. Until the running of the statute 
of limitations the consignee remains liable for the payment of 
any difference between the amount he did pay and the amount 
that he should have paid had he been originally charged the 
rate set forth in the established tariff. 

This continued liability has in many instances worked an 
injustice on the consignee who is a mere agent, The agent 
upon receiving the freight pays the bill and then proceeds to 
inake settlement with his principal on the basis of the charge 
that was rendered, 

Freight tariffs are frequently very complicated. It is difficult 
ut times even for an expert to know exactly what the tariff is. 
Mistakes are apt to be made by the carrier, and in many in- 
stances the consignee is at a great disadvantage in ascertaining 
the exact legal rate. It may be that when the mistake is dis- 
covered two or three years later that the agent will find that 
his principal has gone out of business, or he may find that his 
principal has moved away and can not be found, or that he has 
died. Notwithstanding this fact, he is liable under the pro- 
visions of existing law. He must pay, and he is not in a posi- 
tion to recoup himself by coming back upon his principal. In 
one instance the Railroad Administration made demand upon a 
consignee who was au agent something like seven or eight years 
after the freight bill was originally paid. 

The amendment provides that a consignee who is an agent 
and has no beneficial title to the property, and so acquaints the 
carrier with that fact in writing at the time of the initial settle- 
ment, shall not be liable for such additional charges. To 
avoid any possibility of this being used for rebating or discrimi- 
nation by the carrier as between shippers, the amendment 
makes the consignor liable in those instances for the additional 
charges. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What effect will that have on the rail- 
roads releasing goods to commission merchants, especially per- 
ishable goods? Suppose when he presents himself with his 
bill of lading he says, “ Now, I serve notice I am a commission 
merchant, and I will pay your freight.” Suppose they then say, 
“We are going to verify this charge first and will not deliver 
them until we do verify it.” Does that hamper delivery of the 
goods? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Not at all, because the carrier, 
after this becomes the law, can then look to the consignor for 
the payment of the correct charge. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it clear that the carrier will not have 
the power to withhold immediate delivery of the goods on 
tender of the amount in the original bill of lading? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; there will be no danger 
of that, because the carrier would be responsible under the law 
for any loss or damage ensuing to those perishables. So that 
will be taken care of and there is no occasion for a change in 
that respect. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. You are striking down, then, the declaration 
of the Supreme Court, are you not, that every person is pre- 
sumed to know the tariff charges and the cost under which 
goods are transported? Is not that agent presumed to know 
the charges as well as the shipper or the consignee? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; of course; and the agent 
does know just as much as the shipper; but the gentleman, of 
course, knows that no one can really know what a tariff charge 
may be in some particular instances. It is highly technical 
and differences of opinion may arise. So all this does is to put 
the carrier on notice that it is settling with an agent and not 
the owner or principal. 

Mr. BLAND. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman as to 
that proposition, but would it not be well to go further and 
protect the shipper or the consignee who deals with the rail- 
road company upon an estimate of tariff charges made by the 
railroad company? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is only one way—— 

Mr. BLAND. In my own practice I know that there have 
been separate bills submitted by the same railroad company 


three or four times and each time they have figured out a 
different rate charge. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Of course, the gentleman from 
Virginia will appreciate the fact that in order to avoid the 
possibility of what would in effect be a rebate, it would be 
dangerous to permit an arrangement of that kind. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DENISON. I was just going to add what the gentle- 
man from Minnesota has just stated. It is necessary to compel 
the railroad to collect the complete charge if they find an 
error has been made in order to prevent rebates and discrimin:- 
tions. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. But you are putting the burden in this case 
on the shipper and the consignee for the purpose of releasing 
the agent. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We are putting the burden 
upon the consignor who in most instances is the owner of the 
goods and who, of course, makes the substantial profit in the 
transaction. 

Mr. BLAND. But he is no more at fault than the agent who 
receives the goods. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Not at all, but he has the 
greater interest. 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Suppose the consignor in some 
instances is a mortgagor and has no money. I presume this 
bill applies to cattle and hogs and sheep going to the stock- 
yards. The consignor has not enough of an equity so that he 
cares much about it, but he ships them to the stockyards. He 
is financially broke and has no property. You could not expect 
the railroad to hold that man for the charge when he has no 
property. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If he had no title, or if after 
shipment he has parted with his title—— 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. He has the title that the man gets 
who buys stock to feed, but often he has no equity whatever in 
the property. He may be a renter. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If he has parted with title to 
the goods either after shipment—— 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. By way of a mortgage. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If he has parted with title to 
the goods, then, of course, he is not the owner; and with an 
amendment which will be offered in reference to reconsign- 
ment the beneficial owner of the property, regardless of who 
he may be, will be held responsible. 

Mr.-SEARS of Nebraska. He is the legal owner until the 
property is sold at the stockyards and the money is divided 
around, but he knows all the time he has no money coming 
to him, and there is not a thing the railroad could get by 
going after him. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will say further that it was 
the thought of the committee that there would be far fewer 
instances of mistakes if notice was.given by the commission 
agent so that the railroad was put on notice at time of set- 
tlement of the freight charges. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman from Minnesota has made 
the suggestion that I rose to make. I understand the point 
the gentleman from Nebraska makes that the consignor might 
be insolvent when the notice is given, and that there might 
be no opportunity to collect, due to insolvency. But surely 
the carrier is not treated unfairly when he is put on guard, 
when notice is given, for the carrier can protect himself by 
ascertaining what the correct charges are. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And at least charge enough. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BLAND. He would not charge more than enough, be- 
cause he would run the risk of being penalized. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I did not mean that he would charge 
more, but he has the opportunity to protect himself. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The fundamental purpose of making the 
carrier ascertain what the charge is was so that there will be 
no trouble in the future. F 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is no question about that 
being the primary purpose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think there is any apprehension 
about officials being sent to the penitentiary; they never are. _ 

Mr. BLAND. I do not know about that. I am dealing with 
the law as it exists. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The law is there, but the application is 
not. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The second section amends the 
law relating to suspensions, It amends paragraph (7) of sec- 
tion 15. | 
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The law provides that if a carrier wants to change a given 
rate it must file the proposed rate with the commission. 
Except in certain instances, it can not go into effect until 30 
days have elapsed after the filing and publishing of the new 
rate. Within this 30-day period any interested person who 
feels that the rate or rates are unreasonable or unjust may, 


upon a proper showing, have that question inquired into by the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission. Pending a hearing and de- 
termination of that question, the commission may suspend the 
new rate or rates for a period of 120 days. The purpose is to 
prevent the new rate from becoming effective until the question 
of its justness and reasonableness can be determined. The 
present law requires the commission to decide as to the just- 
and reasonableness of tariff rates which have been sus- 
pended by order of the commission within 120 days after the 
order of suspension is made. In a large proportion of the cases 
the commission is unable to make the necessary investigation 
and determination within this 120-day period. Under existing 
law they are then authorized to extend this period of suspen- 
sion for a further period not exceeding 30 days. In sub- 
stance this makes a total suspension period of five months. 
Even under this provision the Interstate Commerce Commission 
informed the committee that it was unable to make the neces- 
sary investigation and determination within even the extended 
period. The commission suggested changing the period so as to 
provide but one period of suspension and that not to exceed 
seven months’ time, which in practical effect would mean 60 
more days than under the maximum extension period provided 
under existing law. Under the section as amended the com- 
mission may suspend the operation of the schedule for a period 
of less than seven months if the circumstances seem to warrant. 
If later it should appear that more time is required, the com- 
mission can extend the period until the full seven months 
have expired. Thereupon the new rate goes into effect unless 
the commission holds otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. I yield the gentleman 15 minutes more. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The next section carries sev- 
eral amendments to the Carmack amendment. The Hepburn 
rate bill, which passed the House in 1906, was amended in the 
Senate by the Carmack amendment. That amendment has since 
been amended by the first and second Cummins amendments. 

Generally speaking, at common law a common carrier of 
goods, regardless of negligence, was liable for loss and damage 
to such goods, unless it was due to the act of God, the public 
enemy, the act or fault of the owner or shipper, or the inherent 
nature or quality of the goods. The liability did not rest 
wholly on eontract, but was imposed as a principle of sound 
public policy. Briefly, it was based upon the public character 
of the carrier’s duties and the resulting hardships to shippers 
if any contrary principle was followed. 

Later, as transportation developed, there arose the question 
of the liability of the initial carrier on a through shipment for 
loss or damage caused by the act of the connecting or deliver- 
ing carrier. Under the English doctrine the initial carrier 
was held the agent of the shipper throughout the course of 
transportation, including the making of final delivery. In a 
majority of the States of the Union, in the absence of contract, 
usage, or statute to the contrary, the initial carrier was held to 
be the agent of the shipper for delivering to the connecting car- 
rier, but not beyond that. Usages, customs, and statutes in 
the various States differed materially as to various phases of 
this question of liability, and as a result there was much con- 
fusion of opinion among both lawyers and laymen as to the re- 
spective rights and obligations of shipper and carrier in inter- 
state shipments. 

Therefore, Congress, in considering the Hepburn rate bill, 
passed the Carmack amendment, whereby the initial carrier 
was made liable for any loss or damage occurring in the course 
of transit, whether on its own line or on the line of any con- 
necting carrier, and regardless of any contractual provision to 
the contrary. 

The Carmack amendment in no wise affected the liability 
of the connecting or delivering carrier for loss or damage occur- 
ring on its own line. The remedy provided by the Carmack 
amendment was in addition to the remedies then available to 
the shipper or owner of the goods. However, generally speak- 
ing, information as to the carrier causing the loss or damage is 
available only to the carrier. As a practical proposition, the 
owner must sue the initial carrier. In most cases the consignee 
is the owner. In suing the initial carrier he must bring suit 
where that carrier is operating a line of railroad or otherwise 
doing business so as to permit service of process. In most 
cases this is outside the State of the party plaintiff or con- 
signee. This means additional expense in the commencing and 
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| prosecution of the suit, especially as to witnesses. 
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some carriers take advantage of this fact and either refuse or 
delay settlement of the claim. The committee therefore felt 
that the shipper should also have the right to proceed against 
the delivering carrier to the same extent that he now has to 
proceed against the initial carrier. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It gives an optional remedy? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. In view of this change, 
the committee thought it but fair to include a provision pro- 
viding that the commencement of actions against the delivering 
carrier should be brought in a State where that carrier was 
operating a line of railway, so that the carrier could not be 
forced to stand suit at some point far away from where its 
witnesses would be available. Hence the occasion for the 
second amendment in this section. The fourth amendment de- 
fines a delivering carrier so as to exclude the carrier perform- 
ing a mere switching service at point of destination. 

The committee deemed it advisable to clarify the language in 
one of the Cummins amendments to the Carmack amendment 
relating to loss and damage claims and their filing. That pre- 
viso in the existing law reads as follows: 


Provided, however, That if the loss, damage, or injury complained of 
was due to delay or damage while being loaded or unloaded, or dam- 
aged in transit by carelessness or negligence, then no notice of claim 
nor filing of claim shall be required as condition to 


a precedent 


; recovery. 


It will be observed that the language is somewhat unfortu- 
nate. In a recent decision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Barret v. Van Pelt (268 U. S. 85) the court held 
that the words “ carelessness or negligence” qualify the whole 
clause. In order to so construe it they said that the word 
“damaged” should be read “damage,” and that the comma 
after the word “ unloaded” should be omitted. 

The purpose of this amendment is to give the proviso the 
meaning that Congress originally intended. It was the custom 
of carriers to provide by regulation for the giving of notice of 
the filing of claims and to place a time limit thereon. The 
intent of Congress was to provide that no notice should be 
required as a condition precedent to recovery where there was 
negligence involved on the part of the carrier, and that no 
notice was hecessary whether or not negligence was involved 
if the loss or damage occurred while the property was being 
loaded or unloaded, or was due to delay in loading or unloading, 
or to delay in transit. The court held in the above decision, 
regardless of the nature of the loss and how and what caused 
it, unless carelessness or negligence was shown that notice of 
filing claim was necessary. The effect of the amended proviso 
would be to restore the original intention. 

Section 4 amends section 204 of the transportation act, 1920, 
by creating a statute of limitations against the carriers. 

It carries out a recommendation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as set forth on pages 25 and 73 of the Thirty-ninth 
Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Sec- 
tion 204 of the transportation act pertains to the reimburse- 
ments of deficits to carriers arising during the period of Federal 
control. Apparently, through oversight, no period of limitation 
was provided in the transportation act as against the filing of 
these claims by the carriers. This amendment provides that no 
earrier shall be entitled to the benefits of section 204 unless a 
statement of claim is filed within 60 days after the taking 
effect of this subdivision. It is not intended by this amendment 
to reopen claims already decided or to require a claim to be 
drawn with the precision of an indictment, but merely that the 
claim must be filed within a reasonable period and that it con- 
tain sufticient information for the commission to ascertain the 
nature of the claim and the facts on which it is based. So far 
as we know, no particular claim will be affected. We felt that 
a deadline should be drawn. 

In accordance with the request of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission this amendment was inserted. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? | 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This does not involve any claims 
against the Government? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No claims of consequence. 


Practically all have been settled. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If it did, of course, the dead line would 
be likely to be removed hereafter. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Section 5 amends section 206 
of the transportation act, 1920. The purpose is to fix a statute 
of limitations to run against the United States Railroad 
Administration in the bringing of suits and claims against 
shippers arising during the period of the operation of the rail- 
roads of the country by the Government. The law with 
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respect to the railroad companies has for many years required 
that suits by them for undercharges shall be commenced within 
three years after the charges accrued. The Railroad Admin- 
istration was an agency of the United States Government. 
As such, the Supreme Court held that it was the agent of the 
sovereign and that statutes of limitation did not run against 
the sovereign, unless they were so drawn as to make it per 


fectly clear that they were so intended to run. The committee 
felt that as there are claims owing the Railroad Administra- 
tion that action thereon should be brought in the immediate 
future, not only in justice to the shipper but in order to 
expedite the liquidation of the affairs of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. The Solicitor General of the Railroad Administra- 
tion appeared, acquiesced in this view, and recommended a 
period of 90 days after the taking effect of this subdivision, 
whereupon the statute of limitation would then commence to 


run and bar these claims. This is but fair and just. 


Section 6 amends section 22 of the Pomerene Bill of Lading 
Act. The purpose of the amendment is to make the date of a 
shipper’s order bill of lading a material part of the description 
of the goods so that any holder of the bill of lading, who has 
relied upon the date and parted with value in the belief that 
the shipment was made on the date shown, can hold the car- 
rier for any damages sustained through the misdating of the 
bill. 

The bill of lading or Pomerene Act was enacted by Congress 
in 1916 to end the existing confusion in the law relating to 
bills of lading and to prevent the numerous evils and abuses 
that were prevalent in commercial transactions involying the 
negotiation and transfer of order bills of lading. It was then 
estimated that a sum of $5,000,000,000 in cash was advanced 
aunuully by the banks of the country on these order bills of 
lauding. One of the main purposes of the act was to so safe- 
guard the issuance of these bills of lading as to increase their | 
value and use for purposes of negotiability and as security for 
loans upon the commodities represented in the bill of lading. 

Section 22 was designed to prevent fraud and mistake on 
the part of the carrier in issuing a shipper’s order bill of lading. 
The material portion reads as follows: 


That if a bill of lading has been issued by a carrier or on his behalf 
by an agent or employee the scope of whose actual or apparent author- 
ity includes * * ®* the issuing of bills of lading * * * the 
carrier shall be Hable to * * * (b) the holder of an order bill, 
who has given value in good faith, relying upon the description therein 
of the goods, for damages caused by the nonreceipt by the carrier of 
all or part of the goods or their failure to correspond with the descrip- 
tion thereon in the bill at the time of its issue. 


It appears that a question was raised as to what was meant 
by the words “description therein of the goods” and “ failure 
to correspond with the description thereof in the bill at the 
time of its issue.” Did the words refer generally to the ship- 
ment itself or merely to the physical characteristics of the 
goods comprising the shipment? In Brown v. Union Pacific 
Railway Co. (118 Kans. 726) the Supreme Court of Kansas, 
in a 4 to 8 decision, held that the words applied merely to the 
physical chracteristics of the goods themselves. The case was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, where, in 
Brown v. Union Pacific Railway Co. (267 U. 8. 255), that court 
decided the case on an entirely different question. In so doing 
they failed to pass on the question as to what the words 
“description therein of the goods” covered. 

As a result of this decision by the Kansas Supreme Court in 
a four to three opinion and the failure on the part of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to decide the question 
raised, there is doubt as to the meaning of the law where there 
should be absolute certainty. The order bill of lading is in 
such common use in commercial transactions that this doubt 
and uncertainty as to the legal liability of the carrier for a mis- 
dating of the order bill of lading is detrimental to the nego- 
tiating of an order bill, For example, several hundred million 
bushels of wheat are marketed annually in this country. Prac- 
tically all of that wheat is shipped by the railroads in inter- 
state commerce. Most, if not practically all, of these shipments 
of wheat are handled under an order bill of lading. If this 
were not so, it would be almost an impossibility to finance the 
crop movement. The country elevator which buys the wheat 
from the farmer necessarily has but a limited capital. The 
farmer wants cash for his wheat and the country elevator 
must pay cash. When the elevator has a car of wheat to ship 
out, it does so under an order bill of lading, to which it attaches 
its sight draft on the prospective purchaser of that wheat at 
the terminal market. The country elevator or local grain dealer 
makes use of this sight draft and order bill of lading at his 
local bank, obtains money upon it, which enables him to buy the 
wheat and other grain of the next farmer that comes along. 
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The grain dealer at the terminal market can likewise make yse 
of the order bill of lading and draw a draft upon the miller 
or other prospective purchaser of the wheat. He, likewise. 
uses that for the obtaining of credit at his local bank, ang 
with this credit he is enabled to buy additional cars of grain 
from the country elevator. The miller grinds the wheat into 
flour and, in many instances, ships to a prospective purchaser 
under an order bill of lading, to which he, likewise, attaches 
a draft and upon which he may realize from the bank, therelyy 
permitting him to buy and to grind additional wheat and grain 
from the terminal dealer. 

In each and all of these transactions, following the initial 
transaction, the purchaser of the bill of lading does so relying 
upon the recitations contained in the bill as to nature and de- 
scription of commodity, weight, date of shipment, etc. These 
are ali material. The date of the shipment is material not 
only on the question of possible demurrage but also because 
of its bearing upon the question of the price prevailing at the 
time of the initiating of the shipment. 

If section 22 of the bill of lading act is amended in accord- 
ance with the provisions in this section, the existing doubt and 
uncertainty will cease, and the date of an order bill of lading 
will be a part of the description of the goods, and any holder 
thereof who was relied upon the same and parted with value 
while so relying can hold the carrier liable for any damage he 
may have sustained through the misdating of the bill. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. COYLE. I take it that one part of this bill provides 
for the hastening of the date when we may wind up the opera- 
tion of the Director General of Railroads and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is one of the principal 
reasons for one of the amendments to the act. 

Mr. COYLE. I think the committee is to be commended upon 
that account. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, these several 
amendments which I have discussed should have the approval of 
this House. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppLEsTon]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the chief fault that I 
find with this bill is that it deals with matters which are in the 
main of rather slight importance. I feel that the subject of 
transportation requires the thorough going attention of Con- 
gress. I have never been in harmony with the fundamentals 
of the transportation act of 1920, and I feel that Congress 
ought to deal with that subject. This bill is an omnibus bill, 
dealing with minor features of the interstate commerce act 
and the transportation act, and matters of not very great 
importance. 

The chief fault that I find with the bill is that it does not 
deal with things of much importance, and the most attractive 
feature of it to me is the fact that here at last we find a slight 
disposition to deal with the interstate commerce act and with 
the transportation act. I had begun to believe that there was 
an order of sanctity surrounding these measures which forbids 
that profane hands should be laid upon them. Especially did 
I feel that way with reference to the transportation act. I felt 
that it had come to be regarded as a sort of Ark of the Cove- 
nant, and that sudden and painful death was the penalty of 
any Uzzah who might lay his hands upon it, even with a view 
to preventing it from falling. But now that “the sun do 
move” and that it is about to be demonstrated that it is not a 
eardinal sin to undertake to amend the transportation act, 
“hope springs eternal” that at some not distant date we may 
take hold of the transportation act with the purpose of correct- 
ing some of its fundamental defects and trying to give some 
relief to the people of this country. Perhaps we may eventually 
attain the degree of boldness and irreverence which permit us 
to deal with section 15a and also to give the public relief from 
the horizontal rate increases. 

I find no great fault with this measure. I shall call atten- 
tion to one feature in which I think the measure might well be 
improved. I direct attention to section 3 of the act which gives 
a right of action against the delivering carrier to the consignee 
whose goods have been damaged in transit. The part of the 
section with which I find fault is to be found in the proviso on 
page 8, which reads as follows: 

Provided further, That al] actions brought under and by virtue of 
this paragraph against the delivering carrier shall be brought, and may 
be maintained, if in a district court of the United States, only in a 
district, and if in a State court, only in a State, through or inte which 
the dependent carrier operates a line of railroad. 


I call attention to the application which that proviso has. 
We have numerous State-line cities, great commercial centers, 
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located near State Iines, and carriers serving those centers fre- 
quently do not enter into the State in which the center is 
ocated. 

For an illustration, let us take the case of the city of St. 
Louis. Numerous carriers have their terminals at East St. 
Louis. They deliver in the city of St. Louis, either by belt 
line, motor transfer system, or in some other way. These 
carriers are not suable under this section of the bill in the 
city of St. Louis or in the State of Missouri. It is quite likely 
that the soliciting freight agents of those carriers have their 
offices in the city of St. Louis. They solicit the persons to 
whom freight is consigned and they cause same to be routed 
over their lines, and they deliver consignments in that city. 
The consignments are so routed. Yet, because the carrier’s line 
of railroad terminates at East St. Louis, the suit must be 
prought in Hast St. Louis or some other jurisdiction, and can 
not be brought in the State in which the contract was made, in 
which State perhaps the main office of the carriers is located and 
in which the consignee, who has the right to bring the action, 
lives. 

Now, that situation obtains in many instances throughout the 
country. At East St. Louis it obtains with reference to car- 
riers that have their terminals in the city of St. Louis—in the city 
of Kansas City, Kans., with reference to the carriers that have 
their terminals in Kansas City, Mo., and so, vice versa, with 
the carriers that have their terminals in the city of Kansas 
City, Kans. Also there are the city of Philadelphia and the 
city of New York, and there are literally hundreds of points 
throughout the United States in which each of the carriers 
operate, So far as the essential features of operation are con- 
cerned, yet in which they have no lines of railroad. And as 
to all those instances the suit against the delivering carrier at 
those points is forbidden under this proviso. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. LOZIER. The gentleman’s argument is wholesome, but 
I think the danger is more imaginary than real. Take the St. 
Louis case, for instance; nearly all the shipments of freight 
are on lines terminating in Kast St. Louis and handled by the 
Terminal Railroad Co. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIBR. And the shipments are made out of St. Louis 
by those connecting carriers on the terminal railroads. Now, 
the shipper can sue the carrier in the city of St. Louis,.the 
carrier being the railroad corporation, namely, the Terminal 
Railroad Co. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is it possible that I have made my 
argument so clumsily that the gentleman does not understand 
that I am referring to delivering carriers? 

Mr. LOZIER. I understand that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, The gentleman is referring to initiat- 
ing carriers. 

Mr. LOZIER. These deliveries are made over the terminal 
carrier. It applies equally to the terminal carrier, because the 
St. Louis Terminal Railroad Co. receives the freight in East 
St. Louis, transmits and delivers it in the city of St. Louis, 
and the consignee can sue the Terminal Railroad Co. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The Dill is very plain in forbidding 
suit against any excepting “ main-line” railroads. Now, let us 
look at the final proviso in this section on page 9: 


And provided further, That for the purposes of this paragraph and 
of paragraph (12) the delivering carrier shall be construed to be the 
carrier performing the line-haul service nearest to the point of destina- 
tion and not a carrier performing merely a switching service at the 
point of destination. 

So gentlemen will observe, and my friend, of course, now 
observes very clearly that you can not sue a terminal company 
that performs merely a switching service, but your suit must 
be against the carrier performing the “line-haul” service. So 
that coming back to the proposition that I advanced a moment 
ago I still stand by what I said, and reiterate, you can not 
sue the delivering carrier under this bill in the State or dis- 
trict in which the final delivery occurs unless the carrier oper- 
ates a “line of railroads” in that State or district. So that even 
though one of those carriers may operate a truck and motor 
transport service from the terminal of its railroad line at the 
city of East St. Louis, and it there unloads the consignment and 
takes it on its own trucks over to the city of St. Louis, it can not 
be sued in the State of Missouri. Or in the case of New York 
City the carrier may operate a ferryboat and unload the consign- 
ment from its rails onto a ferryboat and finally deliver it in the 
city of New York. Yet you can not sue the carrier in the 
city of New York, although the carrier delivers the goods there 


and has its main office there and in that city solicits its 
business. : 
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I want to get that over to you, and I hope nobody will doubt 
my construction, because I do not give it idly or without con- 
sideration. We had this question up in the committee. No- 
body denied the construction that I have placed upon it. Only 
one answer was made, and that was this is a new right being 
given to the consignees. Heretofore they have had to sue the 
initial carrier or the carrier who was responsible for the dam- 
age. Here was a new right being given, a right to sue the 
delivering carrier. But because it is a new right there is no 
reason for not going to the full and logical extent and giving 
the right to sue just as though the delivering carrier had been 
the initial carrier. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman has covered the very propo- 
sition I had in mind. As compared with the present law, this 
is an improvement from the shipper’s viewpoint. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

I suggest this: If we are to give the right of action, let us 
give a right with no strings tied to it; a right of action to be 
enjoyed in full measure, just as other rights of action. I ask 
anybody to tell me a real reason why carriers should not be 
sued in communities in which they make actual delivery, 
whether they do so by their main-line hauls or by motor service, 
ferry, or otherwise. Is there any valid reason why a carrier 
which has its main office in the city of New York and solicits 
business in that city and makes its contracts in the city of 
New York and delivers the consignment in the city of New 
York—all the essentials of the transaction having transpired 
in that city—can there be any reason for saying that the car- 
rier can not be sued there merely because the carrier chose to 
deliver a consignment in the city of New York by way of a 
ferryboat or a motor-truck system? 

Gentlemen, that is the question clearly presented. That is 
the issue. Do you not think that the bill ought to be amended? 
I think so. I think if it is right that the suit should be 
brought against a delivering carrier under any circumstances, 
it should be brought under the same conditions that it might 
be brought against anybody else that is liable for a default. 
If it is right that a suit may be brought against a delivering 
carrier, then it should be permitted to be brought under just 
as advantageous conditions to the plaintiff as it would be if it 
were brought against anybody else against whom he has a right 
of action. There is nothing about a carrier that makes it 
in order that you shall approach a court when asserting rights 
against it in an humble and suppliant attitude. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, we have one more speech. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Typines] 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser], to whom I am 
going to yield 10 minutes each, may speak out of order, out of my 
time. I am asking unanimous consent that both of them may 
speak out of order in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that both the gentlemen named may be allowed to speak out 
of order. Is there objection? P 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ne¢s]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is common knowledge that my friend and colleague 
from Maryland, JouN Puinie Hi, and I are candidates for 
the Senate in Maryland this fall. [Applause.] 

While I am personally on very friendly relations with my 
colleague whose name I have just mentioned, I can not escape 
the conclusion that yesterday, in speaking on the Howard Uni- 
versity bill, he sought to make some votes with his colored 
constituents at my expense. My purpose in rising and asking 
for this time is to set my position straight on that matter. 

I am not opposed to Howard University in the abstract. I 
like to see the colored man get an opportunity as well as the 
white man obtains to advance, benefit, and improve the inter- 
ests and condition of his race in this country. I have neo 
racial hatred against him. 

I am willing to afford him every right to advance his race 
that the white constituents of this country are entitled to, but 
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not one more. 


It has no place in this Government of ours, where laws are | 
My colleague from Maryland, Colonel | 
Hist, at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman from | 


made for all the people. 


Virginia {[Mr. Tucker], speaking against the Federal depart- 


ment of education bill, complimented Mr. Tucker on his argu- 
| Where was the Republican Party on State rights on a measure 


ment and said he was in complete accord with it. I, too, am 
opposed to the National Government interfering in the educa- 
tional systems of the State. The cause of education is improv- 
ing, and should improve in the States. It is a State function to 
provide such educational systems and facilities as the people of 
each State desire. The National Government has no right, moral 
or constitutional, to force on the people of any State a system 
which they do not desire. I am opposed to the States, and the 


people of the States, being deprived of having the system those | 


people want, and because I feel that the schools will be taken 
from the people under a national bill and national politics 
injected into the school system, and because Congress has no 
power to pass laws affecting State education I have opposed 
the Federal educational bill at this session. My colleague [Mr. 
Hitt of Maryland] told me this morning he did not think it 
was right for the Government to contribute to the cause of 
general education all over the country and has stated before 
that he agrees with the position of Mr. Tucker and me on this 
Now, general education has to deal with all the public 
America. It affects all the people more than colleges 


matter, 


schools of 


and universities, and although my colleague is opposed to help- | 


ing the publie schools of America he is not opposed to helping 
by what I believe to be an unconstitutional appropriation of 
some three or four million a private colored college of America 
if by this apparent change of front from his former declaration 
it will make a few votes for him on election day. [Applause.] 

I ask my colleague how in the world he can say to the mass 
of American people that he is opposed to the furthering and 
helping by Government aid of the school systems of America 
and then in the next breath, in a few minutes before election, 
goes back on everything he has said, and vote not to help a 
public institution but a private colored college of this country, 
although, as I see it, it is certainly more unconstitutional to 


take the taxpayers’ money for a private school than to take it 
for a public school, where all races have equal chance. 

If it be unconstitutional to give money to public schools it is 
also unconstitutional to give money to a private school. 


The 
sume principle applies. 

Now, let us be honest about this thing. The gentleman can 
not answer the question because there is no answer. He sits 
idly in his seat because he knows he ts taken where the hair 
is short and there is no logic by which he can explain that 
away. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. In just a minute. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I shall be glad to answer the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Later on I will give the gentleman a chance. 
Furthermore, the gentleman goes to the record of the hearings, 
which he put in at the close of his remarks by extension of 
his remarks and which he did not utter on the floor, because I 
would have made an objection to it; and he selects certain ques- 
tions in which I asked those who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Education regarding this matter as to where they 
saw the constitutional authority for the Government of the 
United States to give away the people’s money, the money of 
all the taxpayers, to a private institution. This seems to me 
not only unconstitutional but vicious in principle. 

I have no reason to deny or to controvert what I said at 
that time. I do not believe we have the constitutional authority 
and the gentleman from Maryland was with me up until 
election time, 

My opposition to that bill Is not because I hate the colored 
man, for I do not. As a member of the Maryland Legislature 
1 furthered many measures to aid the colored schools of my 
own State, to build asylums for them, to build hospitals, to 
aid the advancement and to increase the intelligence and gen- 
eral welfare of that race, and whenever the constitutional right 
is given to us I shall be glad to further those ends. I do not 
want to hurt the colored man but to help him advance, but I 
want also to keep within the Constitution in so doing. 


STATE RIGHTS AND THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


Now, the gentleman played a little politics some time ago. 
He said his party was the party of State rights; that his party 
wis the party which was going to save the States from the 
growing bureaucracy of the Federal Union. Well, now, let us 
look at the facts. Who introduced the child labor amendment 
to the Constitution, which would prohibit every person under 
the age of 18 years from doing any work on the farm, even 
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I am opposed to class legislation for anyone. | the farmer's 17 and 18 year old sons, if its full powers were 
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earried out as it passed this body? A Republican Membe; 
from Ohio in the last House introduced that resolution, and 
it passed the Congress. Of the 69 votes cast against it 55 wer. 
Democratic, though the Democrats were in the minority, and 
only 14 were Republican, out of 235 Republicans in the House 


which would take away from every State in the Union the 


| right to pass such labor laws affecting the welfare of its chi! 


dren as the people of that State using their intelligence and 
knowledge of the local conditions would want to have passed? 

Where does the gentleman stand on the Dyer bill, another 
bill introduced by a Republican Member of this House, which 
provides by natural law that if a man is lynched in any county 
of a State, all of the people of that county are to be taxed 
and made to pay the lynched man’s dependents $10,000, no 
matter whether they had anything to do with the lynching or 
not? The bulk of the people of a county may have been as 
innocent of the lynching as to-morrow morning, but still the) 
must pay $10,000 to the lynched man’s family. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman will 
speech on that matter, he will see I criticized it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then why does not the gentleman criticize 
his party for introducing and putting those matters in their 
platforms and not criticize my party? Which really is voting 
for State rights? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. As a matter of fact, I have always 
assisted my party in getting back to the doctrines of Lincoln. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But State rights were in force in the Con- 
stitution before Lincoln was born. What about the publicity 
of income-tax returns? The Republican Party, in control oi 
both branches of Congress, must take the responsibility for the 
legislation that is enacted, and yet for two years there was 
inserted in the tax law of the land a provision that every man’s 
private business affairs could be supervised and inquired into 
by any Tom, Dick, and Harry who wanted to do it. Why should 
the gentleman talk about his party being the protector of 
State rights and the peoples of the States? When has his 
party ever done anything but the opposite? I do not object to 
the gentleman telling the facts on any matter at any time, but I 
do hate to see a man, who usually has the intellectual courage 
to state his positions frankly on matters, where it takes some 
courage to do it, turn at the last moment when he is a candidate 
for office and get on the border line of the demagogue by mis- 
quoting facts and go back on the principles which he claims to 
stand for. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. How did the Democrats vote? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I voted against it and made the only speech 
in the House against it. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Has the gentleman looked up the Recorp 
to ascertain how many Democratic Members voted for the pub- 
licity of tax returns? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The gentleman should know there was no 
record roll call on it, but the gentleman's party was in control 
of the House. 

Mr. FAFRCHILD. With the gentleman’s knowledge about 
this matter, will he tell the House how many Democrats voted 
for it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can not tell the gentleman, but if he will 
look it up he will find there was no roll call, but the Republicans 
were in majority in the House and nothing could be done with- 
out their votes. 

How about the appropriation of moneys to foreign govern- 
ments, large amounts of the people’s money? Twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars given to one nation by a Republican Congress in 
1921. And Mr. Fisu, Republican, of New York, introduced ‘n- 
other bill for $10,000,000 at the last session, passed by a Re- 
publican House. Where is our constitutional authority to tax 
Americans and then make by law an appropriation of $35,- 
000,000 of our people’s money to foreign countries? How about 
the Republican record on this? Where is there any constitu- 
tional authority for that, yet a measure was introduced by a 
Republican Member [Mr. Fisu] to take away the money of all 
the people of this country and give it to the people of foreign 
governments who never paid a dollar of tax into the Federal 
Treasury in the history of this Republic. 

Who introduced that? Who voted fer it on the floor? Have 
you seen the roll call on that, I will ask the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Farrcnitp]? The Republicans in this body. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Now, may I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, sir. 


read my) 
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Mr. FAIRCHILD. There was a record vote on the eighteenth 
amendment referring to State rights; how did the gentleman's 
Democratic colleagues vote on that? 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
but veto the Volstead Act and a Republican Congress passed it 
over his veto. . 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Now, will the gentleman answer the ques- 
tion? How did your Democratic colleagues vote on that? 

Mr. TYDINGS. How did the gentleman vote on it? Sixty- 
four Democrats voted against it and 62 Republicans voted 
against it. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I voted against it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will say to the gentleman that I voted 
against it and spoke against it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It was before I came to Congress that the 
eighteenth amendment was acted upon. It passed by a major- 
ity of 8 votes; only one Democrat from New York voted 
for it, but the Recorp shows that had 11 Republican Members 
of the House from New York voted against it, instead of for it, 
the eighteenth amemlment would not have been adopted. I 
insert the figures. 

From this roll call it has not been difficult to extract the 
names of the New York delegation and show the way each 
Member cast his vote upon that historic occasion : 
~ the nena Piatt, Snell, Parker, Mott, Gould, Dunn, Sanders, 

Dempsey, Hamilton, Pratt, Hicks, Rowe 
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(in the war 


Republicans, absent, LaGuardia 
Husted, George Fairchild 


gainst the amendment: ma 
: Republicans, Waldow, Ward, Sanford, Magee, Snyder, Swift, 
Haskel!, Siegel, Ben Fairchild, Chandler_____--------- = 
Democrats, C, B. Smith, Caldwell, Flynn, Dale, Maher, Fitz- 
gerald, Griffin, Riordan, Sullivan, T. F. Smith, Dooling, 
Carew, Francis, Hulbert, Bruckner, Oliver-__-__-----~ smrepenindeds 


Socialist, Len@eRn.nnccn cone ctw ennsenn a eeecccsasdsonses 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. [Applause.] 
Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, as long as this has gotten 


into a political controversy, I ask unanimous consent that the | 


gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hitz] be allowed to speak in 
my time for five minutes out of order. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, is there not a big convention hall somewhere in 
Baltimore? 

Mr. PARKER. This is the last one, I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Reserving the right to object, I must say 
I will have to object if it pertains to this matter unless the 
gentleman will let me supervise his remarks before he extends 
them in the Recorp. I have had one pill out of that box and 
I do not want any more misleading statements. I will not 
object to the request of the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 


Hitt] may proceed out of order for five minutes out of his | 


time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does not the Chair think 
it would be advisable to set aside one evening for senatorial 
candidates? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I did not expect that this morning I should have 
the pleasure of discussing the senatorial candidacy to represent 
Maryland of my distinguished friend Colonel Typ1Nn@s, or of my 
own aspirations to attempt to inject into the Senate of the 
United States some of those principles which characterize the 
achievements of the House of Representatives. 

The gentleman from Maryland, Colonel Typrnes, objects to 
my having quoted his minority report on the Howard Uni- 
versity bill which was before us yesterday. I can not under- 
stand why a gentleman who files .a minority report should in 
any way object to that report being put in the Recorp. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not object to the report. I ebjected to 
a part of the testimony being taken. 
put enough of my remarks in the Recorp to clarify my position. 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 


The gentieman did not | 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to say to the gentle- 
man, I would like him to tell me, inasmuch as he referred 
to certain remarks I made yesterday as being misleading, what 
there is misleading about them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I stated that the gentleman formerly, when 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] made his speech 
against a national policy of education, that he had compli- 
mented the gentleman and said he was in complete accord with 
him. Yesterday, when a bill was up which is not for all the 
people but for a private institution the gentleman goes back on 
his remarks and says he is in favor of the bill, and I want to 
know how the gentleman can reconcile those two statements. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman then does not con- 


| sider that in any quotation which I made from any of his 


statements before the committee he was misquoted? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; but I do say that had you put in more 
of the remarks you would have found that my sole objection 
to the appropriation was not on the merits of it but on the 
constitutional power of Congress to appropriate for it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I did not put in from the gentleman 
any remarks he had not made himself. I want that clearly 
understood. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, absolutely not. 
pressed, not what you put in. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Of course the gentleman can always 
put in what was suppressed. 

Now, gentlemen, the only point I want to make is that I 
have always fought the so-called Reed-Curtis biil or other bills 


It was what you sup- 


| for thee domination and control of national education by the 


Federal Government. I have fought it on the basis of the 
original platform of the Republican Party, in which Abraham 


| Lineoln, running as candidate for President, said that he stood 





squarely on the proposition that had been put up to him in the 


0 | Republican platform, that the local government of the States 


should not be interfered with by the National Government. 
I want to point out to the gentleman from Maryland, Colonel 
Typines, that there is a very great difference between being 


| strongly for the State rights theory of government and against 


interference with local government, and refusing to make an 
appropriation for the education of the colored doctors and the 
colored people of this Nation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The gentleman says it is worse to vote for 
a bill appropriating public money for all the schools of the 
entire Nation than it is to vote for a bill appropriating public 
money that affects a private school and is not a part of the 
public-school system. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is precisely what I say, and 
the gentleman does not know the difference between a general 
constitutional principle and the case of taking care of a situ- 
ation like the Howard University. 

I am against the domination of the public schools or any 
other schools of this Nation by the Federal Government, and I 
will say to the gentleman, inasmuch as he referred to the 


| speech of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker], that I 





| they are at other times. 


absolutely applauded the speech of the gentleman from Vir- 


| ginia [Mr. TucKER] on State rights and made a similar one 
from New York asks | 


myself the next day; but can not the gentleman from Maryland, 
who was such a distinguished soldier in the World War, see 
the difference between voting to educate colored doctors as one 
matter, and domination of education throughout the whole Na- 
tion, as another matter? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman 
question ? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
could have that opportunity. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The main difference I can see is that at 
election time those things are different, but as a matter of prin- 
ciple, the same principle applies to both of them. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I want to say to the gentleman 
that my principles are always the same at election time as 
{ Applause. ] 

The time of the gentleman from Mary- 


let me answer that 


I asked it so that the gentleman 


The CHAIRMAN. 
land has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to any 
more speeches being made ont of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no further debate the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (2) of section 3 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) No carrier by railroad subject to the provisions of this act 
shall deliver or relinquish possession at Gestination of any freight trans- 
ported by it until all tariff rates and charges thereon have been paid, 
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except under such rules and regulations as the commission may from 
time to time prescribe to govern the settlement of all such rates and 
charges and to prevent unjust discrimination: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this paragraph shail not be construed to prohibit any carrier 
from extending credit in connection with rates and charges on freight 
the United States, for any department, bureau, or 
age thereof, or for any State or Territory or political subdivision 
thereof, or for the District of Columbia. Where carriers by 
are instructed by a shipper or consignor to deliver property transported 


transported for 


ney 


by such 
such consignee shall not be legally liable for transportation charges in 
the transportation of such property (beyond those billed 
him at the time of delivery for which he is otherwise liable) 
which may be found to be due after the property has been delivered to 
him, if the consignee (a) is an agent only and has no beneficial title 
in the property, and (b) prior to delivery of the property has notified 
the delivering carrier in writing of the fact of such agency and absence 
title. In such the shipper or consignor shall be 


re pect of 


agaist 


of beneficial cases 


liable for such additional charges, irrespective of any provisions to the | 


contrary in the bill of lading or other contract between him and any 
earricr, action for the enforcement of such liability may be 
begun within the period provided in paragraph (3) of section 16 or 
before the expiration of six months after final judgment against the 
carrier in an action against the consignee begun within the period 


provided in paragraph (3) of section 16. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
lowing committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


and au 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 


Page 2, line 20, strike out the period at the end of the fine, and 
strike out " in line 24, 


lines 21, 22, 23, and down to the word “an 


and insert a comma and the following: “and, in the case of a ship- | 


ment reconsigned or diverted to a point other than that specified in 


the original bill of lading, bas aiso notified the delivering carrier in | 


writing of the name and address of the beneficial owner of the prop- 
erty. In such cases the shipper or consignor, or, in the case of a ship- 


ment so reconsigned or diverted, the beneficial owner shall be liable for | 


such additional charges, irrespective of any provisions to the contrary 


made.” 

Begin the word “an” in line 24, page 2, with a capital letter. 

Page 3, line 4, after the period and before the quotation marks, in- 
the following: “If the consignee has given to the carrier erron- 
eous information as to who the beneficial owner is, such consignee 
shall himself be liable for such additional charges, notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this paragraph. An action for the enforce- 
ment of such liability may be begun within the period provided in 
paragraph (3) of section 16 or before the expiration of six months 
after final judgment against the carrier in an action against the 
beneficial owner named by the consignee begun within the period pro- 
vided in paragraph (3) of section 16.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
the amendment is to modify the language of the bill as reported 
in reference to the question of undercharges. It provides that 
the commission agent must notify the carrier as to who the 
beneficial owner is if there has been a reconsignment or diver- 
sion of the shipment after it was originally consigned. It 
meets the situation of the producers and growers where very 
frequently the car changes title in the course of the shipments, 
causing a reconsignment or diversion. When the sale is made 
of the car there is no knowledge of what the item of freight 
charges will be. 
himself of any claim for undercharge he must, in a case of 
reconsignment or diversion, notify the carrier as to who the 
beneficial owner of the shipment is. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

The suggestion for this committee amendment came from 
certain associations of growers and producers and the bill of 
lading experts of the carriers. It is designed to relieve the 
commission agent and at the same time not hold the original 
consignor but rather the purchaser as the beneficial owner 
under a case like this. We will assume that a car of fruit is 
loaded in Texas and consigned to a purchaser in Chicago. 
Upon arrival of the car in Chicago the purchaser, finding the 
Chicago market “ off,” decides to reconsign or divert the car to 
a commission agent at Cleveland. Upon arrival there the 
commission agent will endeavor to sell the car. In doing so 
he must, of course, settle for the freight charges. When the 
commission agent at Cleveland notifies the carrier in writing 
that he is acting only as agent and has no beneficial title in 
the property, he would relieve himself of any future claim for 
undercharges under the provisions of the bill as it was 
reported out of committee. Under the provisions of the com- 
mittee amendment, in order to be relieved, he would have to 
advise the carrier at the same time as to who the beneficial 


sert 


railroad } 


|; pany subject to 


Mr. Chairman, the purpose of | 
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sion of the car. This would not be a hardship upon the com 
mission agent, for in remitting on the car he would necessarily 
learn who the beneficial owner was. It is, of course, obvious 
that the purchaser of the car, rather than the original co)- 
signor, shouid be responsible for the payment of the under 
charge. This selling of a car in transit and the diverting and 


JULY 2 


= 


| reconsignment of a car is a frequent transaction. 
The question is on the committee amend. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


| ment. 
carriers to a consignee other than the shipper or consignor, | 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. Paragraphs (11) and (12) of section 20 of the interstate 
Commerce act, as amended, are amended to read as follows: 

“(11) That any common carrier, railroad, or transportation 
the provisions of this act receiving property for 
transportation from a point in one State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia to a point in another State, Territory, District of Colum 
bia, or from any point in the United States to a point in an adjacent 
foreign country shall issue a receipt or bill of lading therefor, and 
shall be liable to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage, or 
injury to such property caused by it or by any common carrier, rail- 
road, or transportation company to which such property may be de 
livered or over whose line or lines such property may pass within the 
United States or within an adjacent foreign country when transported 
on a through Dill of lading, and no contract, receipt, rule, regulation, 
or other limitation of any character whatsoever, shali exempt such 
common carrier, railroad, or transportation company from the liabllity 
hereby imposed ; and any such common carrier, railroad, or transporta 
tion company so receiving property for transportation from a point in 
one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to a point in 
another State or Territory, or from a point in a State or Territory 
to a point in the District of Columbia, or from any point in the United 
States to a point in an adjacent foreign country, or for transportation 
wholly within a Territory, or any common carrier, railroad, or trans 
portation company delivering said property so received and transported, 
shall be liable to the lawful holder of said receipt or bill of lading 
or to any party entitled to recover thereon, whether such receipt or 


com 


in the bill of lading or in the contract under which the shipment was | Dill of lading has been issued or not, for the full actual loss, damage, 


or injury to such property caused by it or by any such common carrier, 


railroad, or transportation company to which such property may be 
delivered or over whose line or lines such property may pass within the 
United States or within an adjacent foreign country when transported 
on a through bill of lading, notwithstanding any limitation of Mability 
or limitation of the amount of recovery or representation or agreement 
as to value in any such receipt or bill of lading, or in any contract, 
rule, regulation, or in any tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ; and any such limitation, without respect to the manner or 
form in which it is sought to be made is hereby declared to be unlawful 
and void: Provided, That if the loss, damage, or injury occurs while 
the property is in the custody of a carrier by water the liability of such 
carrier shall be determined by and under the laws and regulations appli- 
cable to transportation by water, and the liability of the initial or 
delivering carrier shall be the same as that of such carrier by water: 
Provided, however, That the provisions hereof respecting liability for 
full actual loss, damage, or injury, notwithstanding any limitation of 
liability or recovery or representation or agreement or release as to 
value, and declaring any such limitation to be unlawful and void, 
shall not apply, first to baggage carried on passenger trains or boats, 
or trains or boats carrying passengers; second, to property, except ordi- 
nary livestock, received for transportation concerning which the carrier 


. | shall have been or shall hereafter be expressly authorized or required 
So that if the commission agent is to relieve | 


by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish and 
maintain rates dependent upon the value declared in writing by the 
shipper’ or agreed upon in writing as the released value of the 
property, in which case such declaration or agreement shall have no 
other effect than to limit liability and recovery to an amount not 
exceeding the value so declared or released, and shall not, so far as 
relates to values, be held to be a violation of section 10 of this act to 
regulate commerce, as amended; and any tariff schedule which may be 
filed with the commission pursuant to such order shall contain specific 
reference thereto and may establish rates varying with the value so 
declared or agreed upon; and the commission is hereby empowered 
to make such order in cases where rates dependent upon and varying 
with declared or agreed values would, in its opinion, be just and 
reasonable under the circumstances and conditions surrounding the 
transportation. The term ‘ordinary livestock’ shall include all cattle, 
swine, sheep, goats, horses, and mules, except such as are chiefly 
valuable for breeding, racing, show purposes, or other special uses: 
Provided further, That nothing in this section shall deprive any holder 
of such receipt or bill of lading of any remedy or right of action which 
he has under the existing law: Provided further, That all actions brought 
under and by virtue of this paragraph against the delivering carrier 
shall be brought, and may be maintained, if in a district court of the 
United States, only in a district, and if in a State court, only in a State, 
through or into which the defendant carrier operates a line of railroad: 


owner was, because there had been a reconsignment or diver- | provided further, That it shall be unlawful for any such receiving or 
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delivering common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulation, or 

rwise a shorter period for giving notice of claims than 90 days, for 
he filing of claims than four months, and for the institution of suits 
such period for institution of suits to be computed 
om the day when notice in writing is given by the carrier to the 
jaimant that the carrier has disallowed the claim or any part or parts 
ereof specified In the notice: Provided, however, That if the 
or injury complained of was due to carelessness or negligence 


n two years, 


t loss, 
mage 
ile the property was in transit, or occurred while the property was 
ng loaded or unloaded, or was due to delay in transit or in loading 
unloading, then no notice of claim or filing of claim shall be re- 
red condition precedent to recovery: And provided further, 

That for the purposes of this paragraph and of paragraph (12) the 

delivering carrier shall be construed to be the carrier performing the 
haul service nearest to the point of destination and not a carrier 

erforming merely a switching service at the point of destination. 

“(12) That the common carrier, railroad, or transportation com- 

ny issuing such receipt or bill of lading, or delivering such property 

received and transported, shall be entitled to recover from the com- 


as a 


: 


80 
mon carrier, railroad, or transportation company on whose line the 
loss, damage, or injury shall have been sustained, the amount of such 


loss, damage, or injury as it may be required to pay 
such property, as may be ‘evidenced by any 


transcript thereof.” 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 


lowing committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


to the owners 
receipt, judgment, or 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 


Page 7, line 8, after the word “first” insert a comma. 


Mr. NEWTON 
graphical error, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I offer another committee 
amendment which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 9, line 11, strike out the period and imsert in lieu thereof a 
colon and the following: “ And provided further, That the liability 
imposed by this paragraph shall also apply in the case of property 
reconsigned or diverted in accordance with the applicable tariffs filed 
as in this act provided.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, this committee 
amendment is to take care of the situation that was presented 
in the statement made by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
parp] to the Senate, and embodied in Senate 1344 which passed 
that body and which has been reported out favorably by our 
committee. The situation is this. Very frequently cars are 
diverted and reconsigned. 

That is a very valuable right, especially as to perishable 
products. Such products may be sent rolling to a particular 
market and that market may be off and as time is an important 
element both in the matter of price and in preventing deteriora- 
tion, the right to divert and reconsign to a more adyantageous 
market is a very valuable one. Under the existing law there 
is that right of diversion and reconsignment. It is recognized 
by the é¢arriers universally, and it is almost the universal 
practice on the part of the carriers to permit the order of recon- 
signment or diversion, to be made to the carrier that happens 
to have the car at the partiq@ilar time. In accordance with 
almost the universal practice, the carriers do not require the 
order for diversion or reconsignment to be presented to the 
initial carrier, giving the bill of lading, but it appears that 
down in Texas one of ‘the roads denied liability under the Car- 
mack amendment, because notice of reconsignment and diver- 
sion was not first submitted to it as the initial carrier. 

The case was taken into the courts, and in a case reported 
in 258 S. W. Rep. 542 (Houston against Smith), the Waco 
(Tex.) Court of Civil Appeals upheld the contention of the 
carrier, This custom of permitting reconsignment or diversion 
without first obtaining the consent of the initial carrier has 
been almost universal. The right is a very valuable one, espe- 
cially to the shippers and purchasers of perishables. It ought 
to be maintained. To do so is in the interest not only of the 
producers and growers but of the carriers as well. The situa- 
tion is discussed somewhat more fully in the statement made 
by Senator Suepparp before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce on April 19 last. So far as I can learn, but 
one other carrier has followed the action of the Houston & 
Texas Central Railway Co. However, this decision is a prece- 
dent. It may be followed by other carriers and later by other 
courts. Hence the occasion for this amendment. 

The amendment set forth in S. 1344 did not seem to meet 
the situation in the way it should be met. The committee was 
of the opinion that an amendment in different form was better. 
Hence the occasion for an amendment in the form of a proviso 


of Minnesota. That is to correct a typo- 





| assert the right in a particular order of courts. 
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which we have offered. This amendment is further explained 
in our committee report on S. 1344, the Sheppard bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment, I desire to get some information about the 
bill from the author of the bill and from the gentleman who 
filed the report from the committee. As I understand it, the 
bill undertakes to amend the interstate commerce act in several 
particulars. Are these amendments in the interest of the ship- 
pers or in the interest of the carriers? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I said in my opening remarks 
that almost all of the suggestions here, if not all of them, 
emanated from either the shippers or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. So far as I can recall, none of these suggested 
amendments emanated from the carriers themselves. Several 
of the provisions are ones that the shippers have been contend- 
ing for for a period of something like four of five years, to my 
own personal knowledge. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman can assure the House 
that this bill is really in the interest of the shippers, and that 
that is the reason that it is taken up at this late time in the 
session, in this urgent way, to put it through? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has sensed the 
situation exactly, as he usually does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HuppLeston: Page 8, strike out lines 11, 


12, 13, 14, 15, and all of line 16 down to and including the word 
“ railroad.” 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I feel in duty bound to 
offer this amendment. It strikes out the provision which I 
criticized in my remarks of a few minutes ago. It eliminates 
the objectionable conditions under which we confer the right of 
suit against a delivering carrier. 

I hold that, as a matter of principle, where the delivering 
carrier is liable as this bill makes it liable, the carrier ought 
to be subject to be sued in any court which is proper for the 
assertion of the right of the plaintiff. In other words, we 
ought not to say that the carrier shall be liable for a certain 
damage but the plaintiff shall assert his rights in certain 
courts suited to the convenience of the carrier. We are laying 
down the principle here that a certain state of facts creates a 
liability. If it is a just and proper liability, we should allow 
parties who are asserting rights under it to resort to such 
courts as they would resort to to assert their rights under 
different liabilities. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman’s amendment would correct 
the situation that he complains of? As I understand it, under 
the present bill as it is written now it would only allow the 
railroads to be sued in certain courts. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. And this amendment will correct that and 
allow the plaintiff to sue them in any court of proper jurisdic- 
tion? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In any court that has jurisdiction of 
ordinary right of action against them. 

Mr. CONNERY. Then the gentleman does not agree with the 
gentleman from Minnesota {Mr. Newton] when he says that 
this bill is a bill entirely in the interest of the shipper. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Oh, I think this bill, as far as it goes, 
is a good bill. 

It gives a right of action which the consignees have not 
heretofore had; but, strange to say, it provides that they must 
I hold that 
if it is proper for them to have the right of action, they ought 


| to be permitted to assert it in any court which has jurisdiction 


of the matter, just as they would assert any other right. 

What possible reason can there be for saying that as to a 
certain right a plaintiff? may resort to certain courts, but as 
to other rights they must resort to different courts? The 
right given by the bill to the plaintiff as against the deliver- 
ing carrier is exactly of the same class of rights that a plain- 
tiff would have against an initiating carrier, and in such cases 
the plaintiff is allowed to select any court which has jurisdic- 
tion of such subjects of litigation. The plaintiff ought to have 
that same privilege when he is asserting his right against a 
delivering carrier. 

Plaintiffs can never sue arbitrarily. 


They can not pick a 
eourt at some remote distance. 


They must select a court 
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which has legal jurtsdiction—Jjurisdiction of the subject matter 
and of the parties. There is no way by which they can conduct 
the suit unless the court has jurisdiction of the subject matter 
and the parties. I am only insisting that plaintiffs shall have 
the privilege of inserting their rights against the delivering 
carriers under exactly the same conditions and in the same 
courts as they might assert them against an initiating carrier. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, there can be no 
question on the part of anyone but what there is conferred by 
the provisions of this bill a very valuable additional right in 
permitting the consignee to sue and hold the delivering carrier 
for any loss or damage caused in the course of the shipment 
from point of origin to point of destination, It will be of real 
worth and value to shippers not only because suit may be 
brought by the consignee in a jurisdiction which in almost 
every instance will be in his own county and State, but the 
granting of the right itself will avoid the necessity of commenc- 
ing suit in many instances, for it will induce the carrier to 
make settlement. There can be no question, therefore, but what 
this additional right is a very substantial one. I do not want 
to jeopardize the final passage of the bill granting this right by 
any amendment such as has been proposed by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hupp.Leston]. In the great majority of 
claims against the delivering carrier the limitation as to the 
place where the suit must be brought will be wholly immaterial 
to the party plaintiff, because the carrier will be operating a 
line of railway in the State where the delivery will be made. 
The instances that the gentleman cites will be the exception 
and not the rule. The committee thought that in granting this 
additional right that it would be better to accept the suggestion 
of the carriers in making this limitation as to the forum where 
the suit must be brought. There is no question but what at 
times carriers have been compelled to defend suits against 
them at places where they may maintain an office. Jurisdiction 
is obtained for service of process. It is far away from where 
the witnesses are, whether those witnesses appear for carrier 
or shipper. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In just a moment. Therefore 
the committee, after a great deal of thought and study upon 
this, have arrived at the language as it is written in the bill, 
and we feel that it ought to remain the way it is. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman tell us if there is 
any good reason why the carrier delivering goods by motor 
transport or otherwise should not be sueable in the district in 
which they make the actual delivery? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the last carrier chose to 
deliver by motor transport it would appear that that would be 
a part of the line haul rather than a switching service. But 
even if the gentleman is correct, I still say those instances 
would be the exception and not the rule. We are writing a 
general law for the entire country. In granting this additional 
right we do not want to do so in a way where the right will 
be abused in the manner just indicated by me. If later it 
should develop that there is a need for adopting the suggestion 
of the gentleman, that, of course, can be done by further 
amending the law. 

Mr. CONNERY. What objection has the committee to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama? The 
railroads always have their attorneys and are well and ably 
represented for all other things. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is true; but there is an 
abuse in carrying lawsuits far away from the point where the 
loss occurred, and that is what might occur if we adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. CONNERY. Has not the gentleman all the confidence 
in the world in the justice of our courts? The railways always 
get a good deal. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is not a question of justice, 
but it is a question of dragging lawyers and witnesses off to 
some out-of-the-way place that is far away from the carrier 
and may be farther away from the claimant’s home. The gen- 
tleman’s amendment should be defeated. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 18040) entitled “An act 
making appropriations to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
ordered that Mr. Warren, Mr. Curtis, and Mr, OvERMAN be 
the conferees On the part of the Senate, 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT AND THE TRANSPORTATION AcT 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend. 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. HuppLeston) there were— 
ayes 27, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Were the gentlemen counted out in 
the hall who did not hear the amendment read or any of the 
argument and did not know what they were voting on? 

The CHAIRMAN. All were counted who were in the Hall 
and who arose, 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the Dill, as 
amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Srinnort, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
12065) to amend the interstate commerce act and the trans- 
portation act of 1920, and for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the same back with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is ordered under 
the rule. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PARKER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of no quorum. Would the gentleman be willing to with- 
hold that point until one or two little matters are disposed of? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; I will withhold it. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAFFIC ACT 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill H. R. 3802 and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland presents a 
conference report on the bill H. R. 3802, and asks unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. The Clerk will report 
the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3802) to amend the act known as the District of 
Columbia traffic act, 1925, approved March 8, 1925, being Public 
561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The conference report will be read. 
The Clerk read the conference report and statement, as 
follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8802) to amend the act known as the “ District of Columbia 
traffic act, 1925,” approved March 3, 1925, being Public, No. 
561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, and agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by said amendment 
insert a comma and “pedestrians, and animals, of every de- 
scription ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “Provided, That in each case where a permit is re- 
voked or suspended, the reasons therefor shall be set out in 
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the order of revocation or suspension; Provided further, That 
cuch order shall take effect 
the holder of the permit shall have filed, within such period, 
written application with the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia for a review of the order of the director or his 
assistant; if, upon such review, the commissioners shall sus- 
tain the order of the director or his assistant, such order shall 
become effective immediately; but if, upon such review, the 
commissioners shall reverse the order of the director or his 
assistant, such order shall thereupon be vacated”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


10 days after its issuance unless | 
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On Nos. 8 and 9: One reason which led to rejection by the 
Senate of the previous conference report was that the only 


| recourse given to an applicant for or holder of an operator's 


| with 


the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert | 


the following: “may, within 30 days after such denial, revoca- 
tion, or suspension is ordered, if application for a review by 
the commissioners of an order for revocation or suspension 


permit, in case of denial, revocation, or suspension of such 
permit by the director of traffic or his assistant, was by 
applying for a writ of error to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. To meet the objection to this situation 
raixed in the Senate, because of possible arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted action on the part of the director of traffic, the House 
has receded from its disagreement to said Senate amendments, 
additional language providing that the action of the 
director of traffic or his assistant in such cases shall not tak»: 
effect if the aggrieved party shall make application to the 
three District Commissioners for a review of the denial, revo- 


cation, or suspension. The commissioners may reverse the 
| order of the director of traffic, whereupon his action is 
vacated. If, however, the commissioners should sustain the 


bas not been filed, or, in case such application has been filed, | 


within 30 days after decision of the commissioners, apply to 
any justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
for a writ of error to review the order of the director of 
traffic (or bis assistant) complained of or the decision of the 
commissioners. And said court is authorized to promulgate 
rules governing the application for the writ, and the record and 
proceedings thereon, and to affirm, modify, or reverse the order 
of the director of traffic (or his assistant) or the decision of 
the commissioners, where the writ is allowed pursuant hereto; 


and the decision of said court shall be final: Provided further, | 


That the application to said court for a writ of error shall not 


operate as a stay of such order of the director or his assistant | 


or the decision of the commissioners”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 
the word “assistants” at the end of said amendment insert 
a colon and the following: “ Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall deprive any person of the right of trial by jury”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

FrepericK N. ZIHLMAN, 

CHARLES L, UNDERHILL; 
Managers on the part of the House. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

FREDERIC M. SACKETT, 

WittiaM H. KING, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the further con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 


imendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 3802) to amend the | 


District of Columbia traffic act, 1925, 
tailed statement 
agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

Ou No. 1: The Senate by this amendment proposed to strike 


submit the following de- 


in explanation of the effect of the action | 





from the bill as it passed the House wording which included | 
within the definition of traffic “ pedestrians, and animals, of every | 


description, at rest or in motion” and explicity gave to the direc- 
tor of traffic power to “regulate and control all traffic upon 
the streets, alleys, and public highways within the District of 
Columbia.” 

At the previous conference on the bill the Senate conferees 
agreed to recede from the amendment, thus allowing the lan- 


guage quoted to remain in the bill, in accordance with the way | 
However, the Senate | 


in which it passed the House originally. 


refused to aecept such conference report, and strong objection | 
was voiced in the Senate to the inclusion of language which | 


might be construed to give the director of traffic authority not 
only over ordinary vehicular traffic and pedestrians at street 
crossings but also the power to again issue a prohibition of 
all-night parking, and possibly, under the language quoted, with- 
out check or hindrance from the District Commissioners. 

At the further conference, therefore, the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate strik- 
ing out the language quoted, but with an amendment leaving 
in the bill words authorizing regulation of pedestrian traffic 
and control over horse-drawn vehicles. 

On Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7: These were agreed upon in the 
previous conference, the House receding from its disagreement 
thereto, and upon further conference no change has been 
made in regard to such amendments, the effect of which was 
fully explained in the statement of the managers on the part 
of the House accompanying conference report No. 1528, of 
June 22, 1926. 





director's order, then the aggrieved* party may still apply to 
the court of appeals for a writ of error. If he prefers, he 
may apply direct to the court of appeals without first asking 
for a review by the commissioners. It is believed that these 
additional provisions furnish ample safeguard against possible 
hasty, ill-advised, or arbitrary action on the part of the 
director of traffic or his assistant in the matter of denial, revo- 
cation, or suspension of operators’ permits. In all other cases 
also arising under the traffic act, as amended by this bill, the 
right of the citizen to resort to the courts is fully preserved. 

On No. 10: Another reason for rejection by the Senate of 
the previous conference report was the belief that this amend- 
ment, which provides that practically all prosecutions for 
violations of the traffic act shall be in the police court and 
under the direction of the corporation counsel of the District 
of Columbia, might deprive persons of the right to trial by 
jury. The House has receded from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate with the addition of language specifi- 
cally providing “that nothing herein contained shall deprive 
any person of the right of trial by jury.” This preserves the 
constitutional rights of citizens. 

On No. 11: At the previous conference the House receded 
from its disagreement to said amendment and agreed to the 
same. Such action has not been changed by the further con- 
ference. 

Freperick N. ZIHLMAN, 
CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
RALPH GILBERT, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question ts on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY ACT, 1926 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I present the conference report 
on the second deficiency aet, 1926. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H, R. 13040) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 192 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
take up the conference report immediately. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take up the conference report immediately. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report and statement, as fol- 
lows: 


7, and for other purposes. 


to 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13040) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 11, 19, 
25, 27, 31, 32, 34, 35, 43, 46, 48, and 51. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
13, 15, 18, 20, 21, 23, 26, 28, 29, 30, 33, 36, 37, 38, 42, 45, 47, 
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53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 72, and 73, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $15,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, 
aud agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Elimi- 
nate from the matter inserted by said amendment the word 
“ directly’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $65,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $5,580,400"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $17,638,952”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, 
and agree to the same with an amentment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $5,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $1,500"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, | 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $3,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 


The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 


numbered 14, 16, and 24. 
MarTIn B. MADDEN, 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
JosepH W. BYRNs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
F. EB. WARREN, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13040) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 
80, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amendments, namely: 

On Nos. 1 to 10, inclusive, relating to the Senate: Appro- 
priates for the items for expenses of the Senate in the amounts 
and in the manner proposed in the Senate amendments. 

On No. 11: Strikes out the item of $4,600, inserted by the 
Senate, for certain improvements in the basement corridors of 
the Senate wing of the Capitol Building. 

On No. 12: Appropriates $7,440, as proposed by the Senate, 
for furnishings for the Senate Office Building. 

On No, 183: Extends the appropriation inserted by the House 
for the Employees’ Compensation Commission so as to make it 
available during the fiscal year 1927, 

On No. 15: Transfers, as proposed by the Senate, the sum of 
$5,000 from the General Accounting Office to the Office of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks. 

On No. 17: Appropriates $15,000 instead of $10,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $35,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for investigations by the Bureau of Entomology of the Thur- 
beria cotton weevil. 

On No. 18: Appropriates $150,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for expenses in connection with carrying into effect the act 
relating to cooperative marketing. 


| ate, for investigations relating to 
| cooperatively by the Department of Commerce and the Depart- 


| publication of the State Department known as 
Relations.” 
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On No, 19: Appropriates $20,000 and a transfer of $10,000 fo, 
the fish hatchery in Colorado, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $40,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 20, 21, and 22, relating to commercial aviatioy : 
Provides $300,000 for air navigation facilities, as proposed }), 
the House, modified, as proposed by the Senate, to eliminate 
the purchase of sites and to provide that the sum shall no: 
be expended for any purposes not authorized by the air com- 
merce act of 1926, 

On No, 23: Appropriates $100,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
potash, to be conducted 


ment of the Interior. 

On No. 25: Strikes out the appropriation of $2,500, inserted 
by the Senate, for the monument and tablet to commemorate 
the battle with the Sioux Indians. 

On No. 26: Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for investigations in connection with the construction of an 
irrigation dam on the Walker River in Nevada. 

On No. 27: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Sen- 
ate, providing for per capita payments to enrolled members 
of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes of Indians in 
Oklahoma. 

On No. 28: Makes a verbal correction in the text of the bill. 

On Nos. 29 and 30: Appropriates $2,415, as proposed by the 
Senate, for the payment of audited claims under the Depart- 
ment of Justice for fees of United States commissioners and 
support of United States prisoners. 

On No. 31: Strikes out the appropriation of $100,000, pro- 
posed by the Senate, for commencing work on one of the rigid 
airships recently authorized for the Navy. 

On No. 32: Strikes out the appropriation of $200,000, pro- 
posed by the Senate, for commencing the work of alteration and 
repair of the naval vessel, S—48. 

On No. 33: Makes the appropriation for the General and 
Special Claims Commission, United States and Mexico, avail- 
able for payment of per diem allowances of subsistence. 

On No. 34: Strikes out the appropriation of $10,000, inserted 
by the Senate, for preparation of additional volumes of the 
“ Foreign 


On No. 35: Strikes out the appropriation of $2,500, inserted 
by the Senate, for payment to Joseph S. McCoy. 

On Nos. 36 and 37: Appropriates $1,659.86, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $79.02, as proposed by the House, for 
payment of damage claims under the Treasury Department 
which have been settled and certified under existing law. 

On No. 38: Inserts an appropriation of $25,000 for a prelimi- 
nary survey of the salt-marsh areas of the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States. 

On Nos. 39, 40, and 41: Establishes the limit of cost of the 
public building at Central City, Nebr., at $65,000, instead of 
$55,000, as proposed by the House, and $75,000, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On No. 42: Makes the appropriation for mechanical equip- 
ment for public buildings available during the fiscal year 1927, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 48: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Sen- 
ate, for a 20-year lease of a building in New York City for use 
of the appraising board and other Government offices. 

On No. 44: Appropriates $5,500, instead of $4,984, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $9,184, as proposed by the Senate, for 
a road on the Fort Canby Military Reservation in Washington. 

On No. 45: Appropriates $2,500, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $1,500, as proposed by the House, for a memorial to 
Virginia Dare. 

On No. 46: Appropriates $2,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $2,500, as proposed by the Senate, for memorials for 
the Revolutionary battle field at White Plains, N. Y. 

On No. 47: Reappropriates, as proposed by the Senate, the 
sum heretofore made available for roads at Wakefield, Va. 

On No. 48: Appropriates $1,500, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $3,000, as proposed by the Senate, for a survey of 
battle fields in and around old Appomattox Courthouse, Va. 

On No. 49: Appropriates $1,500, instead of $2,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and $1,000, as proposed by the House, for a 
survey of the Pea Ridge, Ark., battle field. 

On No. 50: Appropriates $3,000, instead of $5,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, and $2,000, as proposed by the House, for a sur- 
vey of the battle fields in the State of Georgia. 

On No. 51: Appropriates $1,500, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $3,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the Moores 
Creek National Military Park, N. ©. 

On Nos, 52 to 66, inclusive, relating to judgments of United 
States courts: Appropriates, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
payment of judgments of United States courts aggregating 
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$2,024,564.69 certified to Congress after the bill had passed the | 


House. 


On Nos. 67 to 71, inclusive: Appropriates, as proposed by the 


Senate, for the payment of judgments of the Court of Claims 


: < » O41g ortiti ‘ sce > . | 
aggregating $3,146,846.78 certitied to Congress after the bill had | tendent of the bathing beach of the District of Columbia during the 


passed the House. 

On No. 72: Appropriates $293,847.22 for the payment 
claims allowed by the General Accounting Office and certified 
to Congress after the bill had passed the House. 

On No. 73: Corrects a section number of the bill. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 14: Appropriating $3,850 for expenses of the United 
States Geographic Board. 

On No, 16: Relating to the compensation of the superintendent 
of the bathing beach of the District. 

On No, 24: Appropriating $750 for payment of stationery fur- 
nished the Fuel Administration. 


MARTIN B. MADDEN, 

D. R,. ANTHONY, 

JosePH W. BYRNs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, before the vote is taken, I 
would like to make a brief statement concerning the bill. It 
is as follows: 

The amount of bill as it passed the Senate is__. $51, 191, 980. 22 
The amount of bill as it passed the House is__._ 45, 014, 229. 80 





The Senate added 


6, 177, 750. 42 


The Senate has receded from items amounting 


CO cccoretiamnpecennnsteiidl Siletreiadiahinibittniilalaicdncisnt glee elas 869. 284. 00 
The House has receded from items amounting 
$0: eccliddieltiRe et thelist hdl tanith Snbei 5, 808, 466. 42 
The main items on which the House receded 
are— 
PORES: =. go Ie 2 ee 5, 171, 411. 47 
Potash VGgtisatione........ 5 ee 100, 000. 00 


Cooperative marneting. . 2S Se 
SE a did si ern sa cednece eo cbt ie dct 
The main items on which the Senate receded 
are— 
An indefinite sum to make per capita pay- 
ments to certain Oklahoma Indians, 
ee NS PR tes ecctecgenecicn cn item 


TRO 0T R, TRU oii rs ings peers 200, 000. 00 
Provision for a 20-year lease for a build- 

ing in New York for the appraising board 

and other Government offices. 

The total of the bill as agreed upon is... 50, 822, 696. 22 


I ask for a vote on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I wanted to make a little 
statement on this bill myself. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman do that after we are 
through? I will yield him five minutes after we get through 
with these two or three items that remain unsettled. 

May the Senate amendments in disagreement be reported, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment numbered 14: Page 11, line 21, insert the follow- 
ing: 


“UNITED STATES GEOGRAPHIC BOARD 


“For salaries and expenses of the United States Geographic Board 
including personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, and for stationery and office sup- 
plies, fiscal year 1926, to remain available during the fiscal year 1927, 
$3,850.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois that the House recede and con- 
cur in the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 


150, 000. 00 | 
293, 847. 22 | 


100, 000. 00° 


of | 


| 


} 
| 
| 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 16: Page 16, line 21, fnsert “ That section 6 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act approved 
May 10, 1916, as amended, shall not apply to the position of superin- 


fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927.” 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to re- 


cede and concur in the Senate amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


will report the next Senate 


Senate amendment No. 24: Page 33, Mme 24, insert the following! 
“For payment to George M. Davis for printing 500,000 letterheads 
for the Washington office of the United States Fuel Administration 
under purchase order of such Fuel Administration No. 1427, dated 
July 17, 1918, $750, the said George M. Davis having been the sole 
proprieter of the Consolidated Supply Co., of Washington, D. C., with 
which company such order was placed.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur; 
and, pending that, I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howakrp] five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to re- 
cede and concur, and yields five minutes to the gentleman from 


Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I find a very sad situation 
here, evidently the result of a misunderstanding. I am not 
blaming anybody in particular for the situation, but, as I 


understood it, a year ago I had the positive promise of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury that he would favor an 
appropriation of $75,000 for a little post office in Central City, 
Nebr., an appropriation of $55,000 having been passed several 
years before. Now the matter comes up and we find it here 
with a conference recommendation that the appropriation be 
only $65,000. If I would let my animal nature prevail in this 
moment, I think I should plan to do some fighting; but as a 
lover of the brethren, and having the pledge of my Senators 
and the pledge of several splendid fellows in this House that at a 
later session I shall have no trouble in securing a sufficient 
appropriation for the Central City post office, I shall not pursue 
a belligerent course at this moment. I shall yield to a situa- 
tion over which I have no more control than a sheep has over 
the designation of the days in the week. And so I shall rely 
absolutely upon the promise of gentlemen who have the power 
to aid me in a later session, probably in December, in securing 
an adequate appropriation for my post office. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Nebraska upon being, apparently, the only Member of 
either House who secured any increase in the appropriations 
of the House bill in the matter of public buildings. The gen- 
tleman at least got $10,000, while 434 Members of the House 
and 96 Members of the Senate had to content themselves with 
what consideration the House gave them, which was, I take it, 
entirely satisfactory to them. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman from Illinois is very kind, 
but I think he gives me overmuch credit. If the distinction 
has come to me as being the sole and only one in this House 
to secure one of these post-office appropriations, I am going 
to give all the glory to the good fellows who closed their eyes 
to the beauties of all the rest of you and saw only me. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lintnicum]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, the press carries to-day an 
article in reference to our Star-Spangled Banner, written by 
the immortal Francis Seott Key, which I think will astonish 
the Members of this body. The article is entitled: 


ANTHEM Causes Near Riot 
SvTaR-SPANGLED BANNER IN 
Worps—VereRAN Leaps Exopus 4s 
Grivine Gop Save THE KING 


New Yor«, July 1.—The singing of The Star-Spangled Banner at the 
Independence Day celebration held by the New York Port Society to- 
night caused a near riot, a fist fight, and the calling out of police re- 
serves to quell the disturbance 

The excitiment started when Mrs. Charles R. Scarborough, chairman 
of the woman's auxiliary of the Port Society, announced that contrary 
to the usual custom The Star-Spangled Banner would not be sung, 
because, in her opinion, the words in some of the stanzas were not in 
accordance with the friendly feeling now existing between the United 
States and England. 


New York Merrinc—Crowp 
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CROWD SINGS ANYWAY 


She had hardly completed these remarks when a dozen members of 
the assemblage broke forth in the national anthem, When the last 
strain died away Mrs. Scarborough arose and said: 

“No one can accuse me of being unpatriotic, for no one loves her 
But I love England also, and I think it im- 


country more than I do, 

polite to refer to Great Britain as a ‘ foul invader,’ 

She asked that everyone join in singing God Save the King. 
EXODUS RIOTOUS 


Thomas P. Tuite, 76-year-old veteran of the Spanish-American War, 
leaped to his feet and shouted: 

“JT call upon all of you who are patriotic to leave the hall. 
insulted.” 


Iam a 
and will not be 

then the disorder started. More than 200 men and women, led by 
Tuite, left One man attempted to halt the stampede out. He was 
roughly handled. There was one fist fight, but the participants were 
not identified 

Police reserves, hastily summoned, finally succeeded in quieting the 
disorder, und the meeting proceeded with a bare handful left in the 
hall. 


veteran 


This press article entitled “Anthem causes near riot in New 
York meeting—crowd sings Star-Spangled Banner in spite of 
chairman's protest” shows us conclusively that it is high time 
that the Congress of the United States declared legally the 
Star-Spangled Banner, written by the immortal Francis Scott 
Key, to be oyr national anthem. The Star-Spangled Banner 
has been sung as our national anthem from the war of 1812 to 
this day. It has been pronounced the national anthem by 
the Secretary of War and of the Navy. Every war since the 
Revolution has been fought to the strains of the Star-Spangled 
tanner. Victory has perched upon the American banner to its 
music for more than a hundred years. The scene at the Inde- 
pendence Day celebration held by the New York Port Society, at 
which Mrs. Charles R. Scarborough announced it would not be 
sung as usual because there were stanzas in conflict with the 
frieudly feelings now existing between England and the United- 


States is preposterous, It is high time that such ae 


should stop in this great Republic of ours, perhaps the most pa- 
triotie in the world. Such division of allegiance should cease. 
Those who feel so friendly with England that they hesitate to 
sing the Star-Spungled Banner should go to England and sing 
God Save the King, and not bask in the sunshine and prosperity 
of the American Republic while entertaining such strong al- 
legiance to another land, [Applause.] I arise to congratulate 
the members of that assembly, who in spite of its chairman, 
Mrs. Scarborough, arose and sung so gallantly the Star- 
Spangled Banner amid the noise and confusion. I congratulate 
that 76-year-old veteran, Thomas Tuite, veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, who, when Mrs. Scarborough asked them to 
sing God Save the King, leaped to his feet and shouted, 
“TI call upon all of you who are patriotic to leave the hall, I 
am a veteran and will not be insulted.” And I congratulate 
those members who led by Tuite left the chairman to conclude 
her disordered and depleted meeting. Every patriotic New 
Yorker with red blood in his veins should deplore the incident 
and should see to it that no more organizations declaring them- 
selves “independence societies” should be allowed to insult 
the American anthem and all for which it stands in the 
history of our country. Four million American soldiers during 
the World War revered it and on the battle fields of France 
and wheresoever the American flag led, the Star-Spangled 
Banner was its constant and inspiring companion. [Applause.] 

I have no criticism of those who desire to honor another 
country, especially if it be the land of their birth, but when 
it is to be done at the expense of the patriotism for our own 
land, as at Mrs. Scarborough’s meeting, then I revolt. Only 
to-day I received a letter from the War Department advising 
that plans for the restoration of Fort McHenry, Md., to its 
condition at the time of the bombardment which inspired 
Francis Scott Key to write the Star-Spangled Banner are in 
course of preparation. This is in accord with legislation passed 
by the Sixty-eighth Congress, and the old fort will, when com- 
pleted, look as it did in the days when Key wrote the anthem. 
{Applause.] A previous Congress appropriated $75,000 to com- 
memorate Francis Scott Key and those brave soldiers and 
sailors who repulsed the enemy on the battle field of North 
Point and at Fort McHenry. This battle, while perhaps not 
as large as some other important engagements, was, neverthe- 
less, one of the decisive battles of the world, in that it was 
the last important battle of the War of 1812, and brought about 
the treaty of peace between the two great English-speaking 
nations of the world, which peace has never since been dis- 
turbed. It was the Star-Spangled Banner written by Key that 
meant more than 10,000 bayonets to the American cause, from 
the fact that it united our whole country, which then presented 
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a solid phalanx to the enemy. I sincerely hope that as a refy. 
tation of the New York gathering and from patriotic emotions 
we shall adjourn to-morrow singing that national anthey, 
which means so much to the hearts of the patriotic people of 
this country, in the language of that great patriot, Franci, 
Scott Key, who, while the destiny of our country hung in the 
balance at old Fort McHenry, wrote these inspiring words now 
known throughout the civilized world, which I insert: 


THD STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming? 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there; 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam; 

In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream: 

"Tis the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


And where is the band who so vauntingly swore, 
"Mid the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 
A home and a country they'd leave us no more? 
Their blood hath washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution: 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

setween their loved home and the war's desolation! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 

Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just; 
And this be out motto, “In God ts our trust”; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

(Francis Scott Key.) 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois to recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NATIIAN STRAUS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp my remarks on the noble work done by 
Nathan Straus in connection with the saving of babies through 
the supplying of pure milk, including certain statistics. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani 
mous consent to extend in the Recorp his remarks on the noble 
work done by Nathan Straus in connection with the saving of 
babies through the supplying of pure milk, including certain 
statistics. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, do I understand 
they are the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. My own remarks, with a small table of 
statistics, which I want to include in connection therewith. 

Mr. SNELL. I have no objection to that, but I would object 
to putting in the Recorp an address or remarks of somebody 
else at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the pas- 
sage of the Lenroot-Taber milk bill to stop the flow of unin- 
spected milk from Canada to New York and other eastern cities 
and communities, I want to pay a tribute to the man who 
fought single-handed the battle for pure milk, the man who first 
conceived the idea that milk might by Pasteurization be freed 
from disease-producing bacteria, the man who established the 
first infant milk depot in America—Nathan Straus. 

The poor in New York City had never been able to obtain 
pure milk for their babies until Nathan Straus put into effect 
his constructive philanthropy of insuring a supply of pure milk. 
It is estimated by an official of the New York department of 
health that Pasteurization of milk, introduced by Mr. Straus, 
saved the lives of more than 400,000 children under 5 years 
of age in Manhattan and the Bronx between the years 1892 and 
1925. 

We have recently had milk scandals in New York, revealing 
that impure milk was being “ bootlegged” in large quantities. 








1926 


Rut in 1892 impure milk was not “ bootlegged.” 
cold. Nathan Straus’s work in the last 34 years has so raised 





‘he standard of milk in New York City that the country is | 


ocked to-day by what was the regular custom before Nathan 
<traus began his fight for pure milk. 

Che story of how Nathan Straus began his work of life sav- 
ne shows the nature of the man—how one small incident com- 

ied with imagination and sympathy could lead to a beneficent 
achievement affecting millions of people. 

He was always intuitively sympathetic to suffering, especially 
mong the poor who could not help themselves. He was always 
thinking of some way to aid in the alleviation of poverty and 


ickness, 


The dangers of impure milk were first sharply revealed to | 


him in a personal experience. 
sioner of New York in 1892, he 
dacks where he kept a cow. One day the cow became ill, and 
despite his efforts, she died very suddenly. Thinking that she 
might have been poisoned, Mr. Straus had a post-mortem ex- 
amination made. 
were eaten away, and that she had died from tuberculosis, 
which he had never suspected she had. He 
the public menace of such a condition among milch cows. 

At the same time, his wife, Lina Gutherz Straus, who has 
been his coworker in all his life-saving work, kept calling his 
attention to the low quality of the milk and the bad conditions 


When he was park commis- 
had a home in the 


under which it was being sold to children in Central Park, in a | 1, 1893, 


restaurant rented out by the city. Watered milk was sold 
there at 5 cents a glass, Mrs. Straus found. 


These two experiences decided Mr. Straus to supply the pub- | 


lic with safe milk at a nominal price. He had heard abroad 
about the Pasteur method of keeping wine and beer from sour- 
ing, 
be applied to milk. 

Mr. Straus at once made investigations, consulted eminent 
bacteriologists and physicians who were all groping for some 
preventive against the numerous disease-producing germs. He 
had exhaustive laboratory experiments made which proved that 
his theory was correct, and that by Pasteurization, or subject- 
ing milk to a certain temperature for a certain time, all germs 


that might have come from infected cattle or from neglect in | 


handling the milk were killed. The nutritive quality of the 
milk and its digestibility were not reduced, nor was its taste 
affected by Pasteurization, the experiments proved. 

The scientific correctness of his theory was soon supported by 
one of the greatest specialists of the time on infant feeding, 
Prof. Abraham Jacobi, dean of the medical profession of the 
United States, and also by Prof. Rowland Freeman, who had 


been engaged in similar work and gave Mr. Straus much valu-* 


able information and assistance from the very beginning. 

About the same time the Rockefeller Institute made extensive 
experiments which were entirely favorable, and established be- 
yond doubt the efficacy of Pasteurization for the prevention of 
sickness and the saving of life. 

All this contributed to Mr. Straus’s confidence in the gradual 
adoption of his plan for a pure milk supply despite the opposi- 
tion he found from a great part of the medical profession, who 
objected to a layman’s interfering in medical matters. Milk 
continued to be produced under filthy conditions, however, and 
Mr. Straus became convinced that it required some drastic 
measure to demonstrate the need for reform of existing con- 
ditions. 

This led to the establishment of the first infant milk depot 
in America, which Mr. Straus founded in 1893 on the east Third 
Street Pier, New York City. This institution has since that 
time been copied in many cities in this country and in many 
places abroad. 

Incidentally in starting this work on a city pier Mr. Straus 
was the pioneer in the utilization of the upper stories of piers 
for the benefit of the people. Out of his first milk depot grew 
also the establishment of recreation piers. 

Here Mr. Straus sold the ready-to-drink baby milk in nurs- 
ing bottles of 3, 6, and 8 ounce sizes, moditied and Pasteurized, 
so that nothing could possibly happen to adulterate the milk 
before it was fed to the baby. The price was equivalent to 
4 cents a quart. Besides the baby milk he dispensed 8-ounce 
glasses of the milk at 1 cent each. 

Thus began perhaps the greatest achievement for humanity 
in the work of Nathan Straus’s philanthropy. Fully assured 
of the correctness of his discovery, Mr. Straus fought against 
all odds and violent opposition that would have discouraged 
most men until he had demonstrated not only to the city of 
New York but to many other parts of the civilized world that 
the Pasteurization of milk meant the saving of millions of 
lives and contributed immeasurably to the health of the world. 
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It was openly | 


Adiron- | 


The physicians found that the cow's lungs | 


at once realized | 


| years, 


and he conceived the theory that the same system might | : : 
: y 9 | with the American Health Congress, which met at Atlantic City. 


|} by Pasteurization. 
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In 1907 he first extended his life-saving work to Europe. He 
established a laboratory for the Pasteurization of milk in 
Heidelberg, Germany, under the auspices of the university. 
He selected a neighboring town, and by supplying free Pas- 
teurized milk to all the people he succeeded in reducing a high 
death rate there by less than half. 

He presented a Pasteurization plant to the Dowager Duchess 
of Baden, who was the head of child welfare work there, and 
also one to the Countess of Aberdeen, who was then president 
of the Women’s National Health Association in Dublin, Ireland. 

Mr. Straus was awarded the “ Diplome de Medaille d'Or” at 
the Exposition Internationale in Paris, France, for a home 
Pasteurizer. He devised this means of filling the wants of those 
who did not wish to accept the milk at the nominal price at 
which it was dispensed. 

All during this period he was exhibiting a smal! model plant 
and demonstrating the preparation of Pasteurized milk in many 
cities of the United States and Europe. 


Mr. Straus’s services in New York alone in stamping out 
disease due to infected milk are thus summarized by Dr. 
| William H. Guilfoy, registrar of records of the New York 


Department of Health: 


If the infant death rate of 1892 (the year Nathan Straus inaugurated 
his milk Pasteurization) had continued throughout the succeeding 
874,924 children under 5 years of would have died in the 
city of New York (boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx) between January 
and December 31, 1925. But in these years the total number 
of deaths was 431,123, which means that 443,801 lives have been saved 


in these 32 years. 


age 


In May, 1926, Mr. Straus’s efforts to secure a standard ordi- 
nance providing for the Pasteurization of milk were carried to 
Washington by the State and provincial officers, in association 


The committee reports an excellent ordinance— 


Stated Dr. D. C. Lochead, deputy to Dr. C. H. Mayo in the 
health department of Minnesota— 


which will provide for all the refinements of milk production which 
are commercially possible, including the tuberculin test of cows and the 
medical inspection of milk handlers, and then makes provision for the 
Pasteurization of that milk to the fullest extent possible in the indi- 
vidual cities adopting the ordinance. a 


Virtually the same standards will be required of all milk 
imported from foreign countries as a result of the passage of 
the Lenroot-Taber bill. 

In a letter to Mr. Straus commending him upon the important 
work he has done in the protection of lives by his Pasteurized- 
milk crusade covering 34 years the famous Mayo brothers 
said: 

The value of Pasteurized milk can not be overestimated. Tuberculosis 
of the bones, joints, glands in the neck, and tuberculosis of intestines 
and mesenteric glands of the intestines are in the majority of cases 
attributed to the bovine type of tuberculosis, the germs of which are 
thrown off in the milk of dairy cows thus affected, and are destroyed 
Infected milk has played its part in causing epi- 
demics throughout the world not only in infants but in older children 
and adults. 


From England and from other foreign countries have come 
tributes to Mr. Straus’s foresight as a result of his efforts 
abroad. The health officer of Huddersfield, England, in March, 
1926, testified to the fact that infantile paralysis is caused by 
impure milk, as did Dr. E. C. Schroeder, head of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Bethesda (Md.) Experiment Station 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Doctor Schroeder wrote to Mr. Straus: 


You not only truly characterized raw milk as a dangerous source 
of infantile-paralysis infection but also pointed out that not one case 
of the disease among the numerous cases in New York had occurred 
among the 2,000 children who daily received properly Pasteurized 
milk from your laboratory. 


Dr. W. L. Aycock, of the Department of Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene of the Harvard University Medical School, 
recently called to Mr. Straus’s attention further evidence of 
the service he has performed in preventing infantile paralysis 
by insuring a pure-milk supply. Doctor Aycock wrote to Mr. 
Straus the results he had found in making a study of an 
infantile-paralysis epidemic in Cortland, N. Y., in cooperation 
with the New York State health authorities. This epidemic 
was clearly a milk-borne epidemic, he said. <A 16-yenr-old 
boy working on a small dairy farm developed infantile pa- 
ralysis, but during the first four days of his sickness he kept 
up his work, milking 8 or 10 of the 20 cows a day. He gave 
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up his work only when he was no longer able to use his hands, 
There resulted eight cases of infantile paralysis, every one 
of which used milk from this dairy. 

Many cities have recognized Mr. Straus’s service in extend- 
ing the results of his experience throughout the country. 

Dr. G. H. Morgan, of the department of health of Indian- 
apolis, wrote: 

Indianapolis adopted a Pasteurization ordinance in 1916. Since 
that time the city has been free from epidemics of both typhoid fever 
and gastrointestinal infections. The infant mortality rate has dropped 
from 129 per thousand to 70 for the year just closed. I thank you for 
stimulating my public health sense concerning Pasteurization. 


A cablegram from Dr, Clemens Pirquet, president of the First 
International Child Welfare Congress of the League of Na- 
tions, last year testifies to the world-wide significance of Mr. 
Straus’s work “as the pioneer of Pasteurization.” A _ resolu- 
tion adopted there paid a tribute to his work in saving the 
lives of countless numbers of children. 

In 1920 Mr. Straus turned over to the New York health de- 
partment his Pasteurization laboratory, continuing, however, 
his strenuous efforts for extensive Pasteurization educational 
work in this country and in England and France, 

The full story of Mr. Straus’s single-handed fight for the 
adoption of Pasteurization would fill a volume; and, in fact, 
has been graphically presented in a compilation, “ Diseases in 
Milk—The Remedy, Pasteurization.” When attempts were 
made to discourage him by unfair attacks, mass meetings were 
held, indorsing Mr. Straus’s crusade for pure milk; women’s 
clubs came to his defense; the board of aldermen capitulated ; 
the mayor's investigating committee approved of his work; the 
medical profession gave in; and the press supported the work 
of Pasteurization. Mr. Straus had won a sweeping victory of 
world-wide importance. Other American cities adopted the 
Pasteurization of milk. Mrs, Straus carried his crusade abroad, 


supporting it always with his means only. He devoted to his | 
various philanthropic enterprises half his fortune. The truth | 


prevailed, and Mr. Straus lived to see Pasteurization recognized 
in many centers of the civilized world. 

For 34 years he has followed and worked for an ideal during 
an otherwise busy life. By his crusade he has disarmed oppo- 
nents and confounded critics. He has established Pasteuriza- 
tton of milk as a certain method of preventing the spread of 
disease, 

We may say to him, with Dr. Charles J, Hastings, medical 
officer of health of Toronto, Canada: 


When your turn comes to pass on to the next cycle of existence, 
few will have left such a heritage behind them; few there are who 
have so immortalized their names in substituting man’s humanity to 
man for man’s inhumanity to man, 

ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Ways 
and Means Committee I submit a privileged resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa presents a privi- 
leged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 39 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives be authorized to close the first session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 8d 
day of July, 1926, at 8 o'clock postmeridian, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RANKIN) there were—ayes 199, noes 29. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT BOARD 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bili (H. R. 11284) to provide 
for an aircraft procurement board, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the chairman of the Judiciary Committee if he is 
going to give us an opportunity, and if the Members of the 
Tlouse generally are going to be given an opportunity, before 
this Congress adjourns, to dispose of this Fenning matter rela- 
tive to his impeachment as a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia and to take from him these unfortunate, insane World 
War veterans who have been plundered, according to the rec- 
ords in the case. I would like to know if we are going to have 
the right to dispose of that matter? 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves the right to object? 
Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and I am propounding the question 
whether we are going to be given an opportunity to vote on and 
| dispose of this Fenning case before the Congress adjourns, 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, who has the floor? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi, under a 
reservation of the right to object. 
Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 
Mr. RANKIN. I will, if I can get an answer to my question. 
| Mr. GRAHAM. I have not the floor and I decline to answer 
at this point. 
Mr. RANKIN, I have the floor. ° 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. Regular order is demanded. The regular 
order is, Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JAMEs]? 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if I can not get an answer on 
my proposition, I must object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5701) entitled, “An act to designate the times and places of 
holding terms of the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Montana.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 92) fixing postage rates on the hotel room keys 
and tags. 


SALARIES OF FEDERAL JUDGES 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules and ask for its present con- 
sideration. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents 
a resolution, which the clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 282 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution ft shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of §. 

2858, to fix the salaries of certain judges of the United States. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by those favoring and opposing the bill, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall arise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the Dill 
and the amendivents thereto to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this rule is very simple and needs 
no special explanation from me at this time. The question of 
increasing the salaries of Federal judges has been before the 
Congress for the last three or four years. As far as I am 
concerned personally, I have been ae committed to the 
increase of these salaries for some time. I believe the kind 
and character of work that these men do, their intelligence 
and the efficiency of the service which they are rendering to 
this country, entitles them to more compensation than they are 
receiving at the present time. 

Conditions have changed in the last few years. We are all 
living upon a different standard, and if we are going to get 
the kind of men we ought to have to carry the responsibility 
that these men in these important positions are supposed to 
earry, we must pay them a reasonable compensation. 

I trust the resolution will be adopted and the bill will be 
considered at this time. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], and reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members, there has 
been no item of business brought before this Congress during 
this session of more importance or one that is more appealing 
than this bill, which is the subject of the rule just presented to 
the House favoring the increasing of the salaries of the judges 
of the Federal courts. 

It is a matter that involves the honor of the country. An 
injustice has been done which threatens in a large degree the 
future usefulness and service of the bench. This subject affects 
every class in our community and all are equally interested in 
it. I hope, therefore, that no one, either through the denial of 
something by vote of the House which he had hoped to win for 
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his district or his community, or for any other personal or local 
ason, will vote against this rule. Let us join together as 
patriotie Americans to do justice to these men who with great 
bility of character and integrity of purpose have served these 
(nited States in a splendid manner. I desire therefore to 
make an earnest appeal to the Members of the House to vote 
for this rule and put this bill upon its passage. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he would do anything for that other class of men who 
have served this country with great integrity, if he would do 
anything to help them by removing their guardians in the 
District of Columbia ? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will do anything to promote any patriotic 
purpose or righteous cause that comes within the scope of my 
I ower, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor}. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, some time ago when a companion bill to this 
came before the House providing for additional Federal judges 
I expressed certain views relating to the Federal judiciary. 
While I do not consider a system of Federal courts an abso- 
lutely necessary institution of our country, for I believe prac- 
tically all the work performed by these courts could be dis- 
posed of by our State courts, yet if we are over my humble 
protest to have a Federal judiciary we ought to pay them rea- 
sonable salaries. That is why I am heart and soul for this 
rule and the accompanying bill. Even the proposed increases 
in this bill are not to my mind adequate, but are probably the 
best we can get at this time. 

I take this opportunity, however, to call attention to another 
situation affecting the judiciary of which this bill is one. A 
companion bill containing provisions for three additional judges 
for the southern district of New York was recently pushed 
through this House and went to the Senate, where the Senate 
Judiciary Committee struck out all three judges and some 
more, That bill is now before the Senate, without any addi- 
tional judge provided for the southern district of New York. 
On account of a visit made to the floer of this House to-day by 
the senior Senator from New York there may be an attempt 
to restore those judges to that bill, either by amendment or in 
conference. I call attention to this situation to warn the Mem- 
bers of this House that if any such attempt is made to provide 
for additional judges for the southern district of New York 
we who are opposed to such a provision because of the over- 
wheiming proof that the necessity does not exist shall use every 
legitimate means to defeat the bill. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will allow me, there is nothing 
— in the House on the question of increasing the number 
of judges. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Oh, I know that; but these 
have always been companion bills. They came out under one 
rule providing for two days’ debate. Then the Rules Commit- 
tee split them up, but they have always gone along together, 
inseparable, like the Siamese twins. If by any chance this bill 
is successful—and I hope it is—there may be an attempt to 
undo the work of the Senate committee, which really consid- 
ered the subject on additional proof, and get those additional 
judges for the southern district of New York. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Has not the council of judges as well as 
the bar written and indorsed the appointment of judges in the 
southern district of New York and expressed themselves on it? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Oh, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania knows that there never has been yet 
a request for additional judges that practically every lawyer 
in the land was not for it vehemently and voeiferously, because 
every lawyer is a prospective, potential, perennial, and per- 
petual candidate for the job. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would not like to put that reflection on my 
brothers of the bar. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I do not consider it any re- 
flection. It is the natural and usually insatiable aspiration of 
every lawyer. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Does not the gentleman know that his col- 
league, Mr. Wetter, of New York, a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, is for four additional judges for the southern dis- 
trict of New York? : 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The chief source of my in- 
formation is the reiterated assertions to that effect by the gen- 
tleman who prepounds the question, but I think my distin- 
guished colleague has had a ehange of heart, has seen the 
light, “ the humblest sinner may,” and so forth. 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. I think the gentleman {s laboring under 
a misapprehension. If the Senate passes the House bill, it will 
hot come back to the House. The House has already passed it. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this is an im 
portant matter, and I make the point of order that there is no 


| quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
peint of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will 
eount. [After counting.] One hundred and thirty-five Mem- 


bers present, not a quorum. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk ealled the roll, and the following-named Members 
failed to answer to their names: 





{Roll No. 132] 
Aldrich Doyle Lanham Sears, Nebr. 
Allen Drane Larsen Shreve 
Allgood Eaton Lea, Calif. Sinclair 
Andrew Esterly Lee, Ga. Smith 
Appleby Fitzgerald, W. Lineberger Smithwick 
Arentz Foss Luce Spearing 
Arnold Fredericks McKeown Sproul, Kans, 
Bankhead Freeman McLeod Stalker 
Beck Frothingbam Magee, Ia, Steagall 
Begg Fulmer Magee, N. Y. Stevenson 
Rerger Funk Mansfield Stobbs 
Bixler Garber, Okla. Merritt Sullivan 
Blanten Garner, Tex, Millis Swartz 
Bloom Garrett, Tex. Morehead Sweet 
Boies Greenwood Morrow Swoope 
Britten Harrison Nelson, Me. Taylor, Colo, 
Browne Hawes Nelson, Mo. Taylor, N. J. 
Brumm Hayden Nelson, Wis. Tillman 
Buchanan Hudspeth Newton, Mo. Tincher 
Canfield Hull, Morton D. Oliver, Ala. Tucker 
Carter, Calif. Hull, William B. Oliver, N. Y. Upshaw 
Carter, Okla. Jeffers Patterson Vare 
Cleary Johnson, Ind, Peavey Voigt 
Connally, Tex. Johnson, Ky. Phillips Walters 
Connolly, Pa, Jones Pratt Weaver 
Cooper, Ohio Kahn Quayle Wefald 
Cooper, Wis. Keller Rayburn Welsh 
Corning Kelly Reece Whitehead 
Cramton Kemp Reid, TL. Williams, Tex. 
Crisp Kiefner Robinson Woodyard 
Curry Kirk Robsion, Ky. Wright 
Deal Knutson Rouse Wurzbach 
Dickinson, Mo. Kunz Rutherford Wyant 
Douglass Kvale Sabath 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-eight Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Granam]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask the attention of the 
Members of the House to a mistake that has been made in the 
distribution of the copies of the Senate bill. Some one has 
distributed copies that have the salaries for district judges 
fixed at $12,500 per year. That is not in the bill as it passed 
the Senate. I have procured a copy of the Senate bill, certified 
to as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What is the number? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is the same number, but there is a differ- 
ent print of the same bill. It is bill 8. 2858. In the copies 
of the bill which have been distributed the following appears: 


To each of the district judges the sum of $12,500 per year. 


In the bill as it really passed the Senate, a certified copy of 
which as it passed the Senate I have here in my hand, that 
provision reads: 


To each of the district Judges the sum of $10,000 per year. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. GrawAM) says that there has been no 
more important matter considered by this House at the present 
session of Congress than the matter now before us, namely, the 
increase of the salaries of the Federal judges. I think the 
gentleman unduly emphasizes the importance of this matter. 
We have considered a great many matters of far greater im- 
portance. We have failed to give consideration to matters of 
much more importance to the American people, matters in 
which Members of Congress were much more vitally interested 
than in this proposed increase of salaries to Federal judges. 
We considered yesterday a pension bili for soldiers and the 
widows of soldiers of the Civil War, and were told that be- 
cause of the legislative situation it would be necessary to leave 
out of that bill more than 200,000 widows of the men who saved 
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this Union because it was not possible to get consideration 
otherwise at this session. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I decline to yield for the present, 
We are considering relief for a class of Federal officials num- 
bering less than 250. We not only failed to meet the expecta- 
tious of the people on the Civil War pensions bill but we have 
on this calendar another measure of relief for the disabled 
officers of the World War, the retirement bill, to a favorable 
consideration of which a majority of the Members on the floor 
of this House are committed. It will be difficult, if not im- 


possible, to have an opportunity to vote upon that measure, | 


and that relief will be denied these men because of the legis- 
lative situation developing at the close of this session. Yet 
this matter is thought to be of sufficient importance to be 
brought Into the House under a special rule, to consume hours 
of the next to the last day of the session, so that the salaries 
of these Federal judges may be increased. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we are going in a wrong direction in 
this country when 
service in the Nation. You can not measure in dollars and 
cents the worth to this country of a great and upright judge 
any more than you can measure the value in dollars and cents 
of a man who wears the uniform of his country in time of war, 

Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I decline to yield. Since 1912 
Federal judges of various classes have had their salaries in- 
creased at least 50 per cent. That has been the case with the 
district judges. The district judges, who are most numerous 
of any class of Federal judges, now draw $7,500 a year. Of 


course, that is not a large sum of money, the way lawyers are | 


paid who have a practice representing corporations and great 
business interests of the country. I am not complaining about 
that, but I undertake to say that in every Federal judicial 
district in this country there are men who are able, upright, and 
willing to serve for the salaries now paid to these judges who 
would render distinguished and honorable service in these posi- 
tions. [Applause.] Men who aspire to serve their country in 
positions of great publie trust and honor should understand that 
there is something besides the mere salary that they have as 
an emolument and as a compensation for their service. It is 
the honor of rendering service to the country. We have Mem- 
bers of this body and of the other body whose ability is such 
that the salary formerly paid is not adequate compensation for 
what their earning power would be in private life; but God 
grant the time may never come when the salary of offices of 
this country, either in the legislative, executive, or the judicial 
branch of the Government, will be such as to attract men to 
seek the office for the sake of the salary. Men who seek to 
make money should not look to the public service. 

Why does this bill have to be considered now when these 
other things must go over? We labored here for four months 
trying to grant some measure of relief to 30,000,000 farmers in 
the country, and have failed to pass legislation of substantial 
benefit to them. And now in the closing hours of the session 
are we to go home to our people and say that one of the last 
acts of the session was to increase the salaries of two hundred 
and thirty odd Government officals? Shall we say to all other 
people, you must wait, but Federal judges must be granted in- 
creased salaries without delay? 

Mr. Speaker, if the previous question be voted down on this 
rule, I propose to offer a motion that this matter be deferred, 
along with veterans’ legislation and other legislation in which 
we are interested, until Thursday, December 9, 1926, when 
we return here in the fall. This bill can then be taken up with 
the other unfinished business. I urge Members to vote down 
the previous question, and I hope that they will vote it down. 

Mr. POU. And if the previous question be voted down, it is 
the purpose of the gentleman to offer such a motion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. If the previous question is 
voted down, I shall move that this matter be deferred to 
December 9, 1926. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKHR. The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair the noes have 
it, and the previous question is rejected. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
division. 

Mr. GOLDER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is too late; the Chair had 
announced the result. 


we are seeking to commercialize public | 
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a. GOLDER. Mr. Speaker, I was on my feet seeking recog. 
nition. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, the Speaker well knows that mem- 
bers of committees that have charge of resolutions and bills are 
looked to to take care of and raise questions of precedure, and 
those who are not on the committees having charge of the legis- 
lation on the floor naturally wait for members of the committees 
having charge of the legislation to make these demands and 
requests. I was on my feet, Mr. Speaker, as soon as it was ap- 
parent that no member of the committee was going to make this 
demand, and it seems to me a rather close decision to say I was 
too late. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair waited some time before an- 
nouncing the vote and did not see the gentleman or any gentle- 
man rise. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
further consideration of the matter be deferred until Thurs- 
day, December 9, and on that motion I move the previous 
question. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is my impression I was on 
my feet addressing the Chair before the decision had been 
announced. [Cries of “ No!”] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not see any gentleman on 
his feet or about to demand a division, and the Chair waited 
some time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
further consideration of the matter be deferred until Thurs- 
day, December 9, and on that I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
further consideration of this bill be deferred until December 9, 
and on that he moves the previous question. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Does that mean that on that day this matter 
will be taken up? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the gentle- 
man’s motion on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks, in view of the fact that 
the previous question has been demanded, the motion of the 
gentleman is too late. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois to postpone further consideration of this bill until 
December 9. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division; gentlemen 
wanted a division. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 149, noes 
115. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Fifty-one gentlemen have arisen, not a 
sufficient number. [Applause.] 

So the motion was agreed to. 


G. C. ALLEN 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I call up a conference re- 
port on Senate 2188. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls 
up the conference report on the bill, which the Clerk will report 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (8S. 2188) for the relief of G. C, Allen. 
The conference report is as follows: 


JULY 2 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2188) for the relief of G. C. Allen, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2 and agree to the same with an 
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amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert $2,000; and the House agree to the same. 
CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
Joun ©. Box, 
Birp J, VINCENT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
T. H. Caraway, ‘4 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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The SPEAKER. 
ference report. 

The question 
agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to the con- 


was taken and the conference report was 


GUNBOAT WOLVERINE 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to call up the bill H. R. 12853. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12858) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to turn 
over the gunboat Wolwerine to the municipality of Erie, Pa. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I understand this comes 
up now, and the House has not had an opportunity to express 
itself on the request as yet. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is merely being reported, but con- 
sent has not been given as yet. It is a short bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby anu- 
thorized to turn over to the municipality of Erie, Pa., the gunboat 
Wolverine, for use in connection with the training of the naval re- 
serve organization of the city: Provided, That no expense to the Geov- 
ernment shall be involved. 

The committee amendments were read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “ authorized,” insert the words “ and 
directed,” and amend the title. 


The SPEAKER. 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, why is this ship being turned over to the municipality 
and not to a State if it is going to be used for the training of 
Naval Reserves? 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. This is practically the first iron- 
clad ship ever constructed in the Navy, and it was built in 
Erie. There is local pride in it, and the Member representing 
that district is out of the city and asked me to bring up the 
bill for him. The vessel is practically junk and worthless, 
except to the city of Erie. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It may not be really used for training? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; but it is the best the Navy can 
afford at this time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Then it is to be turned over for senti- 
mental reasons? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
vas read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr, HOWARD rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Nebraska rise? 

Mr. HOWARD. For the purpose of asking recognition for 
unanimous consent to pass a little bridge bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman a 
little later. 


Is there objection to the present consid- 


That is it. 
Is there objection to the present considera- 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR PORTO RICO 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House consider the bill H. R. 12269. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill H, R. 12269, 

Mr. KIESS. And I ask that it be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12269) to amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 81, 88, and 
88 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil 
government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” as amended by 
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act approved June 7, 1924, and for the Insertion of three new 
} sections in said act between sections 5 and 6, sections 20 and 21, and 
sections 41 and 42 of said act, to be designated as “Sa” and “20a” 
and “4la” of said act. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, is this a unanimous report from the Committee on 


an 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


Insular Affairs? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. This is a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. It is indorsed by the Porto 
Rican delegation and by the Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 


unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes, approved 
March 2, 1917, as amended by an act approved February 8, 1921, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That no export duties shall be levied or collected on exports 
from Porto Rico, but taxes and assessments on property, income taxes, 
internal revenue, and license fees, and royalties for franchises, privi- 
leges, and concessions may be imposed for the purposes of the insular 
and municipal governments, respectively, as may be provided and defined 
by the Legislature of Porto Rico; and when necessary to anticipate 
taxes and revenues, bonds and other obligations may be issued by Porto 
Rico or any municipal government therein as may be provided by law, 
and to protect the public credit: Provided, howerer, That no public 
indebtedness of Porto Rico or of any subdivision or municipality 
thereof shall be authorized or allowed in excess of 10 per cent of the 
aggregate tax valuation of its property, and all bonds issued by the 
government of Porto Rico, or by its authority, shall be exempt from 
taxation by the Government of the United States, or by the government 
of Porto Rico or of any political or municipal subdivision thereof, or by 
any State, or by any county, municipality, or other municipal subdivi- 
sion of any State or Territory of the United States, or by the District 
of Columbia. In computing the indebtedness of the people of Porto 
Rico municipal bonds for the payment of interest and principal of which 
the good faith of the people of Porto Rico is pledged and bonds issued 
by the people of Porto Rico secured by an equivalent amount of bonds 
of municipal corporations or school boards of Porto Rico shall not be 
counted, 

“And it is further provided, That the internal-revenue taxes levied by 
the Legislature of Porto Rico in pursuance of the authority granted by 
this act on articles, goods, wares, or merchandise may be levied and 
collected as such legislature may direct, on the articl@s subject to sald 
tax, as soon as the same are manufactured, sold, used, or brought into 
the island: Provided, That no discrimination in rates be made between 
the articles imported from the United States or foreign covntries and 
similar articles produced or manufactured in Porto Rico. The officials 
of the Customs and Postal Services of the United States are hereby 
directed to assist the appropriate officials of the Porto Rican government 
in the collection of these taxes.” 

That a new section is hereby inserted between sections 5 and 6 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1917, as amended, as follows: 

“ Sec. 5a. That citizens of the United States who shall reside in the 
island for one year shall be citizens of Porto Rico: Provided, That per- 
sons born in Porto Rico of alien parents, referred to in the last para- 
graph of said section 5, who did not avail themselves of the privilege 
granted to them of becoming citizens of the United States, shall have a 
period of one year from the approval of this act to make the declaration 
provided for in section 5: And provided further, That persons who 
elected to retain the political status of citizens of Porto Rico may 
become citizens of the United States upon the same terms and in the 
same manner as is provided for the naturalization of native Porto 
Ricans born of foreign parents.” 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 3, line 24, after the word “ of,” strike out the word “ said.” 


The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That section 20 of the said act be, and the same ts hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 20. That there shall be appointed by the President an auditor, 
at an annual salary of $7,200, for a term of four years and until his 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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successor is appointed and qualifies. There shall be an assistant 
auditor to be appointed by the auditor and such other employees as 
may be preseribed by law. The assistant auditor shall sign such offi- 
cial papers and perform such other duties as @he auditor may prescribe. 
In the event of the death, resignation, or permanent disability from 
whatever cause of the auditor, the assistant auditor shall act as 
auditor and shall have charge of such office until a successor to such 
auditor is appointed and qualifies, 

“The office of the auditor shall be under the general supervision of 
the governor, 

“The auditor shall examine, audit, adjust, decide, and settle all 
accounts and claims for or against the government of Porto Rico per- 
taining to or growing out of the revenues and receipts from what- 
ever source of such government and for or against its municipal 
governments or dependencies, including public trust funds and funds 
derived from bond issues; and shall examine, audit, adjust, decide, and 
settle, in accordance with law and administrative regulations, all ac- 
counts and claims for or against the government of Porto Rico grow- 
ing out of the expenditure of funds or property pertaining to or held 
in trust by the government or municipalities thereof; and shall per- 
form like duties in respect of all accounts and claims for or against all 
government branches, 

“All such adjustments, decisions, and settlements of the auditor 
shall be final and conclusive, except as specifically provided in this act. 
The auditor shall, except as provided in this act, have like authority 
as is now or may hereafter be conferred by law upon the Comptroller 
General of the United States, and is authorized to communicate directly 
with any person having claims before him for settlement, or with any 
department, officer, or person having official relations with his office. 
Hie shall keep the general accounts of the government and preserve the 
vouchers and other papers pertaining thereto. ss 

“It shall be the duty of the auditor to bring to the attention of 
the proper administrative officers expenditures of funds or property 
which, in his opinion, are irregular, unnecessary, excessive, or extrava- 
gant. 

“The administrative jurisdiction of the auditor over accounts, 
whether of funds or property, and over all vouchers and records per- 
taining thereto, shall be exclusive. With the approval of the governor 
he shall from time to time make and promulgate general or special 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with law prescribing the method 
of accounting for public funds and property, and funds and property 
held in trust by the government or any of its branches, 

“Any officer accountable for public funds or property may require 
such reports or returns from his subordinates or others as he may deem 
necessary for his own information and protection, 

“As soon after the close of each fiscal year as the accounts of said 
year may be examined and adjusted the auditor shall submit to the 
governor and the Secretary of War an annual report of the fiscal 
concerns of the government showing the receipts and disbursements 
of the various departments and bureaus of the government and of the 
various municipalities, and make such other reports as may be required 
of him by the ggvernor or the Secretary of War. 

“In the execution of his duties the auditor is authorized to summon 
witnesses, administer oaths, and to take evidence and, in the pur- 
suance of these provisions, may issue subpeenas and enforce attendance 
of witnesses, and compel witnesses to produce books, letters, docu- 
ments, papers, records, and all other articles deemed essential to a 
full understanding of the matter under investigation.” 

Sec. 3. That a new section is hereby inserted between sections 20 
and 21 of the act entitled “An act to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1917, as 
amended, as follows: 

“Sec, 20a. There is hereby conferred upon the insular district 
courts In Porto Rico with right of appeal as in other cases the same 
jurisdiction to hear and determine claims against the government of 
Porto Rico as that now or which may hereafter be conferred on the 
Court of Claims to hear and determine claims against the United 
States: Provided, That no suit shall be brought against the government 
of Porto Rico on any claim which shall not have been presented to the 
insular auditor at least three months prior to the date of Institution 
of such suit: Provided further, That no judgment against the govern- 
ment of Porto Rico shall be paid until it shall have been reported by 
the Porto Rican treasurer to the Porto Rican Legislature and a specific 
appropriation to pay same shall have been made.” 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 7, line 15, after the word “ courts,” strike out the word “in” 
and insert the word “ of.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That section 31 of the sald act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 31. That members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Porto Rico shall receive compensation at the rate of $7 per day 
for the first 60 days of each regular session and for 14 days of each 
special session while in session and mileage for each regular session 
and each special session at the rate of 10 cents per kilometer for each 
kilometer actually and necessarily traveled in going from their place 
of residence in their legislative districts to the capital and returning 
therefrom to their place of residence in their legislative districts by the 
usual routes of travel: Provided, That mileage for only one trip in 
going to and from each regular session and each special session shal! 
be allowed: And provided further, That the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of Porto Rico shall not be entitled to no: 
receive any emoluments, remuneration, compensation, or payment for 
services or expenses other than the said $7 per day compensation 
for services and 10 cents per kilometer for travel expense in this section 
authorized.” . 

Sec. 5. That section 33 of the said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 33. That regular sessions of the legislature shall be held 
annually hereafter, convening on the second Monday in February of 
each year. The governor may call special sessions of the legislature, 
or of the senate, at any time when in his opinion the public interest 
may require it, but no special session shall continue longer than 14 
days, not including Sundays and holidays, and no legislation shall be 
considered at such session other than that specified in the call therefor 
or in any special message by the governor to the legislature while in 
such session.” 

Sec. 6. That section 38 of the said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 88. That all grants of franchises, rights, privileges, and con- 
cessions of a public or quasi public nature shall be made by a public 
service commission consisting of a public service commissioner, who 
shall be the president of the said commission, and two associated com 
missioners to be appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the senate, for a term of four years and until their successors shal! 
be appointed and shall have qualified: Provided, That the present elec- 
tive members of the said commission shall continue to be members of 
said commission until their term of office expires as now provided by 
law and shall form the commission together with the three members 
appointed by the governor as aforesaid, until the expiration of such 
period of their services and not thereafter. The salary of the commis: 
sioner shall be $6,000 a year, and the said commissioner shall devote 
his entire time to his duties as such commissioner. The compensation 
of the associated members, both those elected and appointed, shall be 
$10 for each day’s attendance at the sessions of the commission; but 
in no case shall they receive more than $1,000 during any one year. 
The said commission is empowered and directed to discharge all the 
executive functions relating to public service corporations heretofore 
conferred by law upon the executive council and such additional duties 
and functions as may be conferred upon said commission by the legis- 
lature. “Franchises, rights, and privileges granted by the said commis- 
sion shall not be effective until approved by the governor and shall be 
reported to Congress, which hereby reserves the power to annul or 
modify the same. 

“The interstate commerce act and the several amendments made or 
to be made thereto, the safety appliance acts and the several amend- 
ments made or to be made thereto, and the act of Congress entitled 
‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, by provid- 
ing for a valuation of the several classes of property of carriers subject 
thereto and securing information concerning their stocks, bonds, and 
other securities,” approved March 1, 1913, shall not apply to Porto 
Rico. 

“The Legislative Assembly of Posto Rico is hereby authorized to 
enact laws relating to the regulation of the rates, tariffs, and service 
of all public carriers in Porto Rico, and the public service commission 
hereby created shall have power to enforce such laws under appro- 
priate regulation.” 

Sec. 7. That a new section is hereby inserted between sections 41 
and 42 of the act entitled “An act to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1917, as 
amended, as follows: 

“Spc. 41a. That no interlocutory or preliminary injunction sus- 
pending or restraining the enforcement or execution of any law or 
statute of Porto Rico by restraining the action of any officer of said 
island in the enforcement or execution of such statute, or in putting 
it into effect or in executing any order made by any administrative 
department, board, or commission acting under and pursuant to any 
statute of said island, shall be issued or granted by the judge of the 
United States District Court of Porto Rico upon the ground of the 
unconstitutionality of such law or statute, unless the application for 
such injuncion shall be presented to said United States district judge, 
and said application shall be heard by said Federal judge and by two 
judges of the Supreme Court of Porto Rico, to be designated by the 
chief justice of said court, and shall not be granted unless a majority 
of said three judges shall concur in granting such application. 
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“Whenever such an application as aforesaid is presented to said 
Federal judge, he shall immediately call to his assistance to hear and 


etermine such application two judges of the Supreme Court of Porto 
Rico. Said application shall not be heard before at least five days’ 
notice of the hearing has been given to the governor and to the attor 
ney genera] of Porto Rico and to such persons or parties as may be 
d fendants in the suit. The hearing shall be given precedence on the 
calendar of said Federal court, and the cause shall be assigned for 
hearing at the earliest practicable day after the expiration of the five 
days’ notice hereinbefore provided for. An appeal may be taken directly 
to the Supreme Court of the United States from any order granting or 
denying an interlocutory injunction in such cases.” 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 11, line 19, strike out all of line 19 down to the word “ ap- 
plication” in line 26, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ solely 
upon the ground that such Jaw or statute is unconstitutional or in con- 
travention of any act of the Congress of the United States: Provided, 
however, That the foregoing shall not be construed to abridge the 
power of said court to issue interlocutory or preliminary injunctions in 
any case where it appears that irreparable injury is being done.” 

Strike out on page 12, from line 7 to line 21, inclusive. 

The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kigess, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
Resident Commissioner from Porto Rico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KIESS. Mr. Speaker, the committee held exhaustive 
hearings on H. R. 12269, and it was given careful consideration 
by a special subcommittee. Hon. H. M. Towner, Governor of 
Porto Rico, appeared before the committee in behalf of the bill 
and a delegation from Porto Rico representing the Legislature 
of Porto Rico was also heard. The bill as reported has the 
indorsement of Hon. Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, and 
Gen. Frank McIntyre, Chief Bureau of Insular Affairs, 

Section 3 of the organic act purports to grant authority to 
Porto Rico to issue bonds for certain public purposes provided 
that no public indebtedness of Porto Rico or of any subdivision 
or municipality thereof shall be authorized or allowed in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent of the aggregate tax valuation of its prop- 
erty. The phraseology of said section is not quite clear, and 
doubt has arisen as to whether the combined borrowing ca- 
pacity of the insular government and the municipalities is 
really 20 or 10 per cent; that is, as to whether in computing 
the limiting amount that can be borrowed by the insular gov- 
ernment bonds issued by the municipalities should be deducted 
or not. This doubt, current among prospective purchasers of 
bonds, has cast a shadow upon the validity of Porto Rican 
bonds issued in excess of 10 per cent of the tax valuation of 
property and it has in certain cases caused a lowering of the 
price at which the bonds have been sold. 

Your committee has no doubts as to what was originally 
intended and the proposed amendment states it in clear and 
unmistakable terms by providing that in computing the indebt- 
edness of the people of Porto Rico bonds issued by the munici- 
palities shall not be counted. 

In making use of the authority granted by section 3 to levy 
and collect internal-revenue taxes the government of Porto Rico 
has found itself unable to collect said taxes on articles pur- 
chased in and sent from the United States to Porto Rico by 
mail, or sometimes when said articles are sent by vessel, as the 
courts have held that the post-office or customs Officials have no 
authority to withhold delivery of such articles subject to the 
internal-revenue tax uptil the tax is paid, as such tax collected 
in this manner is in effect a customs duty. In other words, the 
courts have held that the internal-revenue tax can not be col- 
lected while the article subject to the tax is in the original 
package. 

This condition of affairs has practically nullified the power 
of the insular government to levy internal-revenue taxes, and 
therefore the efficacy of this source of revenue has been serl- 
ously impaired. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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For the purpose of righting this situation a new provision is 
added to section 3, 

It is expected that the government of Porto Rico will so make 
use of this power as not to unnecessarily place any barriers in 
the way of the free-trade conditions now existing between the 
United States and the mainland, wiich is the principal factor 
in the progress and prosperity of Porto Rico. 

It has been found that biennial sessions of the legislature are 
not suited to the island. The revenues of the insular govern- 
ment fluctuate greatly due to the fact that as sugar manufac- 
ture represents two-thirds of the total production of the island, 
practically everything depends on the price of sugar. Such 
being the case, it is difficult to properly estimate the income on 
which to base appropriations two years ahead of time. For 
this reason your committee believes that a change in the 
organic act providing for the annual session of the legislature 
is advisable and wise, and the proposed amendment to section 
33 is framed to achieve this end. Such annual regular session 
will have a maximum duration of 60 days and the duration of 
any special session will not exceed 14 days. 

The Public Service Commission of Porto Rico consists at 
present of nine members. They are the heads of the six 
executive departments of the government, the auditor, and two 
other persons elected at large every four years at the general 
election. This organization has been found very unsatisfac- 
tory. The commission is too large, and seven of its members 
being extremely busy persons, all of whose time is required to 
attend to the duties of their respective departments, it has not 
been possible to dispose of business as rapidly as it is desir- 
able. The commission itself realizes this situation, and on 
various occasions has recommended in its official report that 
the organization be changed so that the commission may be 
made up of three members, none of whom shall be a head of a 
department, The proposed amendment carries out the recom- 
mendation of the commission, which is in line with the usual 
practice in the United States where public-service commis- 
sions are generally composed of three members only, and in 
some instances there is but one commissioner. In order not 
to legislate the two elective members of the present commission 
out of office and that proper regard for the will of the elec- 
torate may be shown, it is provided that said two elective 
members shall continue to serve until the expiration of their 
terms of office. Thereafter the commission will consist of 
only three members, as already stated. 

In the new organization the chairman of the commission 
will devote his time to the commission’s work exclusively and 
will receive a compensation of $6,000 per year. The associate 
members will be compensated at the rate of $10 for each 
meeting attended, but in no case will such total compensation 
exceed $1,000 per year. 

It is believed that this organization will be workable and 
practicable and that the difficulty arising out of the present 
organization wiil completely disappear. 

No change of any sort has been made in regard to duties 
and powers of the commission. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, I trust that this bill passes. It 
has not only received the unanimous support of the committee, 
but its passage has been urged by the governor, by the War 
Department, and by all students of public questions in Porto 
Rico who are acquainted with the inadequacies and irksome 
restraints of the existing law which this bill seeks to remove. 

All this legislation is conservative. It makes for economy and 
greater efficiency in the conduct of our public affairs. The fact 
that no voice has been raised in opposition after the most thor- 
ough discussion in committee is the best evidence of its merit, 
and I sincerely trust that the House will in turn give it the 
stamp of its approval. 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION IN PARIS, 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole of the bill H. R. 12890. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole of the bill H. R. 12890, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12890) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the granting of leave to ex-service men and women to attend the annual 
convention of the American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927,” ap- 
proved May 20, 1926. 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 
There was no objection. 


FRANCE 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
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Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Clerk reports the bill he report the amendment 
he will find noted in the copy. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that when the Clerk reports the bill he 
report the dmendment in the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
granting of leave to ex-service men and women to attend the annual 
the American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927,” 
approved May 20, 1926, be amended to read as follows: 

“That the heads of the executive departments and independent 
establishments of the Government be, and they hereby are, authorized 
to grant, in their discretion, extended leave not to exceed 60 days in 
the calendar 1927 to ex-service men and women for the sole 
purpose of attending the annual convention of the American 
Legion in Paris, France: Provided, however, That this statute shall 
not be construed to modify the provisions of the act approved March 
3, 1893, the act approved May 28, 1908, and the act approved 
February 28, 1925, limiting the annual leave which may be granted 
with pay to 15 or 30 days in any one year except that any portion 
of the 15 or 30 days’ leave not granted or used during the calendar 
year 1926 or the fiscal year 1927 may be allowed to accumulate and 
be pyramided for the purpose herein specified in addition to the 15 
of 30 days’ leave with pay in the calendar year 1927 or the fiscal 
year 1928.” 


convention of 


year 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AIRORAFT PROCUREMENT BOARD 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the bill (H. R. 11284) to provide for an aircraft pro- 
curement board, and for other purposes, in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill H. R. 11284 in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


to the present con- 


Be it enacted, ete., That a single agency for the coordination of the 
plans for the procurement of aircraft for the Federal Government is 
hereby created and established, to be known as the aircraft procure- 
ment board, hereafter referred to as the board. 

Sec. 2. That the board shall consist of an Assistant Secretary of 
War, an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, to be designated by the heads of their respective depart- 
ments, and the Chief of the Air Service of the Army, and the Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be the duty of the board to consider and 
coordinate all plang for the procurement of aircraft, aircraft engines, 
alreraft accessories or equipment required by any Federal executive 
department or independent agency, and make recommendations thereon 
to the head of the executive department or independent agency con- 
cerned: Provided, That all such plans originating in any department 
shall be submitted to the board by the head of the executive department 
or independent agency concerned for review and recommendation prior 
to their approval. 

Sec. 4. That the board, subject to the approval of the Secretaries of 
War, Navy, and Commerce, shall be organized with such assistants, 
committees, or subordinate agencies as in the opinion of the board may 
be necessary and advisable in order to efficiently perform its duties: 
Provided, That the personnel required for such assistants, committees, 
or subordinate agencies shall perform their duties under the control of 
the board and shall serve under their several permanent appointments 
in their respective executive departments and without increased remu 
neration therefor. 

Sec. 5. That the board shall adopt rules and regulations for the 
of its work and for the work of its assistants, committees, 
or subordinate agencies, which rules and regulations shall be subject 
to the approval of the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Commerce. 

Sec. 6. That the board shall submit annually to the President, 
through the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Commerce, a report of its 
activities, showing the status of the plans of all Federal departments 
or independent for tNe procurement of aircraft, aircraft 
engines, aircraft accessories or equipment, together with recommenda- 
tions for a continuous and definite policy of aireraft procurement by 
the Federal Government so as to promote and develop the aircraft- 
production capacity of the Nation in the interest of national defense. 


conduct 


agencies, 
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Sec. 7. That all acts or parts of acts contrary to the provisions of 
this act or inconsistent therewith be, and the same are hereby 
repealed. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “ Commerce,” insert the words “an 
Assistant Postmaster General.” 

Page 2, line 14, after the word “ Commerce,” insert the words “ and 
the Postmaster General.” 

Page 8, line 3, after the word “ Commerce,” insert the words “ any 
the Postmaster General.” 

Page 8, line 7, after the word “ Commerce,” insert the words 
the Postmaster General.” 


* and 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SIAMESE SUBJECTS AT UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider Senate Joint Resolution 25, authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, two Siamese subjects, to be desig 
nated hereafter by the Government of Siam, in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to consider Senate Joint Resolution 25 in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to permit two Siamese subjects, to be designated hereafter 
by the Government of Siam, to receive instruction at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That no expense shall be 
caused to the United States thereby, and that the sald Siamese sub- 
jects shall agree to comply with all regulations for the police and 
discipline of the academy, to be studious, and to give their utmost 
efforts to accomplish the course in the various departments of instruc- 
tion, and that said Siamese subjects shall not be admitted to the acad- 
emy until they shall have passed the mental and physical examinations 
prescribed for candidates from the United States, and that they shall 
be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies or in conduct and so 
recommended by the academic board: And provided further, That in 
the case of the said Siamese subjects the provisions of sections 1320 
and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 

CLAIMS FOR OVERPAYMENT 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table H. R. 4001, to relieve persons in the 
military and naval services of the United States during the 
war emergency period from claims for overpayment at that 
time not involving fraud, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take H. R. 4001 from the Speaker’s table and 
agree to the Senate amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


EDWARD R, LEDWELL 


Mr, JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table H. R. 4119, for the relief of Edward 
R. Ledwell, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table H. R,. 4119 
and agree to the Senate amendment, The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


MESA TARGET RANGE, ARIZONA 
Mr, JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 


Veen the Speaker's table the bill H, R. 10052, to authorize the 
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gale of the Mesa Target Range, Arizona, and agree to the 
Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
10052 and agree to the Senate amendment. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed t-. 


BATTLE FIELD OF KINGS MOUNTAIN, 8, 0. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 12592) to provide for the inspection of the 
pattle field of Kings Mountain, S. C., be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill, H. R. 12592, may be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? J 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created, to be com- 
posed of the following members, who shall be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of War: (1) A commissioned officer of the Corps of Engineers, 


United States Army; (2) a citizen and resident of York County, 
State of South Carolina; (3) a citizen and resident of Cleveland 
County, State of North Carolina. 

Sec. 2. In appointing the members of the commission created by 


section 1 of this act the Secretary of War shall, as far as practicable, 
select persons familiar with the terrain of the battle field of Kings 
Mountain, 8S. C., and the historical events associated therewith. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the commission, acting under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, to inspect the battle field of Kings 
Mountain, S. C., in order to ascertain the feasibility of preserving 
and marking for historical and professional military study such field. 
The commission shall submit a report of its findings and an itemized 
statement of its expenses to the Secretary of War not later than 
December 1, 1926, 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000, or 
such part thereof as may be necessary, in order to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


STATE OF NORTH OAROLINA 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 4320, for the relief of the State of North Carolina, 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that Senate bill 4320 be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of North Carolina and the United 
States property and disbursing officer of the National Guard of the 
State of North Carolina are hereby relieved from accountability for 
certain property belonging to the United States, of the value of 
$1,904.39, constituting a part of the property lost through the careless- 
ness and negligence of C. E. Earle, jr., formerly a captain, Company B, 
One hundred and fifth Engineers, North Carolina National Guard, 
Vv. BE. Everett, formerly a captain, Company I, One hundred and twen- 
tieth Infantry, North Carolina National Guard, and F. H. Thompson, 
formerly a first HNeutenant, Headquarters Battery, Third Battalion, One 
hundred and seventeenth Field Artillery, North Carolina National 
Guard, as shown in reports of survey of the War Department, dated 
September 9, 1925. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “ lost,” strike out all the language of 
line 8, lines 9, 10, and 11, and on page 2 strike out lines 1, 2, 8, and 
line 4 down to and including the word “ Guard.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, may the Recorp at this point 
show that Representative Stevenson, of South Carolina, intro- 
duced an identical bill with regard to the inspection of Kings 
Mountain, but the committee deemed it could not report but 
the one bill introduced by Representative BuLwINKLE. But 
Representative Srevenson should have equal credit so far as 
the record with regard to this bill is concerned. 


A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of high 
privilege—the privileges of the House—and I present a confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 7 for printing in the Recorp 
under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman present the report by 
direction of the committee? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not present the report 
without the instruction of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Do I understand the Chair to rule a report 
can not be presented in this fashion? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. May I be heard on that question? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is absolutely clear that a Mem- 
ber can not rise in his place and present a conference report 
without the direction of the conference committee, and does not 
care to hear any argument on that point. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill 8S. 4171——— 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker- 

Mr. SCOTT. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman can not take me off my feet in view of the Speaker's 
recognition. I am perfectly willing to yield afterwards. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not intend to take the gentleman off his 
feet, but I think I have the right to have the floor on a question 
of privilege. 

Mr. SCOTT. I was recognized before the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ruled the gentleman has not 
a question of privilege and has recognized the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Scorr}. 

; ee CELLER., I respectfully appeal from the decision of the 
“hair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not appeal on a ques- 
tion of recognition. 

Mr. CELLER. Can the gentleman appeal on the question of 
the presentation of the report? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not, because he has not 


presented a report. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized. 





COLLECTION DISTRICTS ON THE GREAT LAKES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 4171) to create a sixth 
great district to include all the collection districts on the Great 
Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, as far east as 
the Raquette River, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill which 
the Clerk will report. i 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby created, in addition to the 
five great districts provided by section 4348 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended by the act of May 12, 1906, a sixth great district to include 
all the collection districts on the Great Lakes, their connecting and 
tributary waters, as far east as the Raquette River, N. Y. 

Sec. 2. Enrolled and licensed vessels operating in the great district 
herein created shall be subject to all of the requirements of licensed 
and enrolled and licensed vessels imposed by sections 4349, 4350, 4351, 
and 4352 of the Revised Statutes and amendments and laws supple- 
mentary thereto. 

Sec. 3. Sections 3116 and 3117 of the Revised Statutes are hereby 
repealed. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 4, insert after the word “ thereto” the words “ Provided, 
That nothing herein shall affect the rights or privileges reserved to 
seamen under existing law.” 


The committee amendment was agreed ta 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Scorr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
RADIO COMMUNICATION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regula- 
tion of radio communications, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection; and the Chair appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Messrs. Scott, Wuite of Maine, 
Lenuieacnu, Lazaro, and Davis. 

HON. WILLIAM B. M’KINLEY 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (8. 4480) authorizing the 
Department of State to deliver to Hon. WILLIAM B. McKINLEy, 
United States Senator from the State of Iinois, and permitting 
him to accept the decoration and diploma presented by the 
Government of France. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Witt1am B. McKINLey, United States 
Senator from the State of Illinois, be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to aecept the decoration and diploma of officer of the Legion of Honor 
tendered to him by the Government of the French Republic, and the 
Department of State is hereby authorized to deliver to him the said 
decoration and diploma, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 

third time, and passed. 
BRIDGE BILLS 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 12952), to authorize the village of Decatur, in 
the State of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa, introduced 
by Mr. Howarp of Nebraska; and the bill (H. R. 12796) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the States of Georgia and 
South Carolina to construct a bridge across the Savannah 
River at or near Burtons Ferry to connect up the highway be- 
tween Allendale, 8. C., and Sylvania, Ga., introduced by Mr. 
Hpwarps; and the bill (H. R. 12732) granting the consent of 
Congress to the city of Chicago to construct a free bridge across 
the Calumet River at or near One hundred and thirtieth Street 
in the city of Chicago, County of Cook, State of Illinois, intro- 
duced by Mr. Morron' D. Hutu, of Illinois, be considered as 
called up, the committee amendments agreed to, the bills 
engrossed, read a third time, and passed. 

The Clerk read the titles of the bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dentson]. 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bills were ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, were read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bills were 
passed was laid on the table. 

PAROLE COMMISSION FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 8999) to provide a 
parole commission for the District of Columbia, and fer other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the United States attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the corporation counsel for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the general superintendent of penal institutions for the 
District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, constituted a parole com- 
nrission fer the District of Columbia, with power to parole prisoners, 
whether convicted of crimes committed in the District against the 
United States or offenses against the District of Columbia, as herein- 
after provided; further with power to send for persons and papers 
and to administer oaths and affirmations to witnesses before it, its 
summonses to be served by the Metropolitan police of the District of 
Columbia; and any person failing to appear In response to such sum- 
mons before the said commission at the time and place specified or, 
appearing, shall refuse to testify, shall be punishable by a fine of not 
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more than $100 or imprisonment for not more than 72 hours on . 
viction thereof before the police court of the District of Columbia. 
which is hereby given jurisdiction in the premises; and false swearin 
on the part of any witness testifying before said commission shal] 
deemed to be perjury and punishable accordingly. 

Sec. 2. Whenever in its judgment the public welfare will be as w 
protected by a qualified suspension as by continued imprisonment {; 
execution of the sentence, the said parole commission shall have pow, 
of parole and of revoking or suspending such parole, and it shall ha 
power to make all needful rules and regulations not inconsistent wit 
law for the effectual carrying out of the provisions of this bill. A; 
assistant superintendent of District penal institutions shall be desi: 
nated to act as clerk of the parole commission in addition to his other 
duties, and meetings of the parole conrmission shall be held from time 
to time at each District penal institution. 

Sec. 8. Whenever it shall appear to said parole commission, from 
the proper official report or upon application of any prisoner for re 
lease upon parole, that there is a reasonable probability that such 
applicant will live and remain at lMberty withéut violating the laws, 
and if, in the opinion of the parole commission, such release is not 
incompatible with the public welfare, then said parole commission 
may, in its discretion, authorize the release on parole of said ap 
plicant, whether he has been convicted of a crime committed in th« 
District against the United States or of an offense against the District 
of Columbia, and he shall then and thereafter be allowed to go on 
parole outside of said penal institution and, in the discretion of the 
commission, to return to his home upon such terms and conditions 
including always personal reports from time to time by such paroled 
prisoner, as sald parole commission shall prescribe, said person so 
paroled to remain while on parole in the legal custody and under the 
control of the general superintendent of penal institutions until the 
expiration of the term or terms specified in his sentence, less such good 
time allowance as is or may hereafter be provided for by law; anid 
said parole commission shall in every case fix the Hmits of the resi 
dence or liberties of the person paroled, which limits may by it be 
changed from time to time in the discretion of the commission: Pro 
vided, That no release on parole shall be operative until it shall have 
been submitted to and approved by the Attorney Genera! of the United 
States if the prisoner was imprisoned for a crime against the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. That upon reliable information that the paroled prisoner has 
violated his parole, the general superintendent of penal institutions 
of the District of Columbia, at any time within the term or terms of 
the said prisoner’s sentence, shall, upon the direction of the parole 
commission, issue his warrant to any member of the Metropolitan 
police of the District of Columbia or to any marshal of the United 
States for the arrest and retaking of such paroled prisoner, who shal! 
thereupon be incarcerated for the balance of his original term of im- 
prisonnyent without any credit whatsoever for the time out on parole; 
but nothing herein contained shall be construed to impair or revoke 
such good-time allowance as is or may hereafter be provided by 
Congress, 

Sec. 5. That this bill shall take effect upon its passage, and that all 
laws and parts of laws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “ United States attorney” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “director of public welfare.” 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “ Columbia,” strike out the semicolon, 
insert a period, and strike out all following down to and Including 
line 12. 

Page 8, line 2, after the word “ commission,” insert a comma and the 
words “‘of its own motion, or.” 

Page 8, line 8, after the word “prisoner,” insert the words “or 
anyone in his behalf.” 

Page 4, lines 13 and 14, strike out the words “ without any credit 
whatsoever for the time out on parole.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ZrHtmMan, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (8S. 3053) to amend sections 
5 and 6 of the act of Congress making appropriations to pro- 
vide for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the act of Congress making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
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District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, approved 
July 1, 1902, is hereby amended so as to provide that the permanent 
oard of assistant referred to therein shall consist of six 
members instead of five members; and the assessor of the District of 
Columbia shall designate three of the members of sald board for the 
assessment of real estate, and the three other members of said board 
to assess personal property, in accordance with law; all members of 
eald board, together with the assessor of the District of Columbia, as 
chairman, shall constitute the board of equalization and review of 
real-estate assessments, and also the board of personal tax appeals. 

2. That any person maintaining a place of abode in the District 
of Columbia on May 1 of any year, and for six months or more prior 
thereto, shall be considered a resident of the District of Columbia for 
the purpose of taxation on his intangible personal property wherever 
located, unless evidence shall be submitted to the assessor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, satisfactory to him, that such intangible personal 
property or the income thereof is taxed to said person in some other 
jurisdiction, or that the assets of a corporation or association repre- 
aentaa by shares or certificates constituting such intangible personal 
property are taxed by the State in which such corporation or associa 
tion is chartered or organized and in which such person has a legal 
residence, In lieu of a tax upon sueh shares or certificates: Provided, 
That Cabinet officers and persons in the service of the United States 
Government elected for a definite term of office shall not be con- 
sidered as residents of the District of Columbia for the purposes of 
this section. 

Sec. 3. That section 5 of the said act of July 1, 1902, hereinbefore 
referred to, is hereby amended by providing that in addition to the 
annual assessment of all real estate made on or prior to July 1 of 
each year there shall be added a list of all new buildings erected or 
under roof prior to January 1 of each year, in the same manner as 
provided by law for all annual additions; and the amounts thereof shall 
be added as assessments for the second half of the then current year 
payable in the month of May. The board of equalization and review, 
hereinbefore referred to, shall hear such complaints as may be made 
in respect of said assessments for the second half of said year and 
determine said complaints between the first and third Mondays of 
January of the same year. 

Sec, 4. That hereafter all real estate and personal property in the 
District of Columbia subject to taxation shall be listed and assessed 
at not less than the full and true value thereof in lawful money. 

Sec. 5. That all taxes of whatever nature provided for in section 
6 of the above-mentioned act of July 1, 1902, and all real-estate taxes 
shall hereafter be payable semiannually in equal installments in the 
months of November and May, and if either of said installments shall 
not be paid within the months when due and payable said installment 
shall thereupon be in arrears and delinquent and there shall then be 
added, to be collected with such tax, a penalty at the rate of 1 per 
cent per month upon the amount thereof for the period of such delin- 
queney, and the whole shall constitute a delinquent tax to be dealt with 
and collected in the manner now provided by law. 

Sec. 6. That the returns of all personal property provided for in 
section 6 of the said act of July 1, 1902, shall be made during the 
month of May in the fiscal year preceding the one under which the 
assessment is to be levied, and, except as otherwise provided by law, 
the value of the tangible and intangible property shall be taken as of 
May 1 for a basis of assessment for the next fiscal year. 

Sec. 7. That hereafter the board of personal tax appeals for the 
District of Columbia shall convene on the first Monday of August of 
each year and shall continue in session to and including the first Mon- 
day of January of each year, or until such hearings are completed. 
All appeals to said board shall be made within 80 days after notice of 
fixing an assessment. 

Sec. 8. That the assessor of the District of Columbia shall deliver 
to the collector of taxes tax ledgers kept on a numerical system, and to 
be finished or completed at such time as will aliow preparation of tax 
bills for collection purposes. 

Sec. 9. That paragraph 32 of section 7 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 1, 1902, above referred to, isehereby amended by inserting 
after the words “ fortune tellers” the word “ phrenologists,” so that 
said paragraph shall read as follows: 

“That mediums, clairvoyants, soothsayers, fortune tellers, phrenolo- 
gists, or palmists, by whatsoever name called, conducting busioess for 
profit or gain, directly or indirectly, when permitted to practice their 
calling in the District of Columbia, shall pay a license tax of $25 per 
annum: Provided, That no license shall be issued without the approval 
of the major and superintendent of police.” 

That there is hereby added to paragraph 32, section 7, of the act of 
Congress approved July 1, 1902, above referred to, the following section 
to be known as section 32a: 

“Sec. 32a. Dancing instructors shall pay a license tax of $10 per 
annum, Every person who gives instructions in dancing for gain or 
profit shall be regarded as a dancing instructor: Provided, That no 
license shall be issued without the approval of the major and super- 
intendent of police. Dance hails shall pay a tax of $25 per annum, 
Any place where a fee is paid or charged for dancing shall be re 
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garded as a dance hall: Provided, That no Mecense shall be issued with- 
out the approval of the major and superintendent of police.” 

Sec. 10. That paragraph 46 of section 7 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 1, 1902, above referred to, is hereby amended by adding 
thereto the following: 

“ Public $5. Any person engaged in showing visitors about 
the city for a compensation shall be deemed a public guide: Provided, 
That no license shall be issued as a public guide without the approval 
of the major and superintendent of police.” 

Sec. 11. That hereaiter no deed, except deeds of deeds of 
trust, or other deeds, not involving the transfer of title to real estate, 
shall be recorded among the land records of the District of Columbta, 
it is accompanied by a sealed statement, addressed to the 
assessor of the District of Columbia, giving the information hereinafter 
referred to; and the recorder of deeds of said District is directed to 
receive such sealed statement and transmit it to the assessor of said 
District without breaking the seal. 

Said sealed statement shall be made by the grantee and shali be on 
a form approved by sald assessor and shall contain the names of the 
grantor and grantee, together with their addresses, the full nature of 
the transaction, together with the true amount of all moneys paid or 
received; and any other consideration in addition to said moneys shall 
be given and certified to by the grantee or an authorized agent 

The information contained 


guides, 


release, 


unless 


in the sealed statement shall be re 
garded as confidential by said assessor and shall be used by him or 
by the sald board of assistant assessors for the equalization of 


assessment of real estate in the District of Columbia in accordance with 
the requirements of law. 

If any such grantee or his authorized agent shall fail to make any 
staterrent, or shall make any false statement of the nature of the 
transaction or as to the amount of money actually involved, he shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be liable to a fine of 
not less than $5 and not more than $500 for each offense Such 
offenses shall be prosecuted In the police court of the District of Colum 
bia in the name of said District by the corporation counsel or any of his 
assistants. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 8, 
* January.” 

Page 3, line 8, strike out the word “ May” and insert 
“‘ March.” 


Page 


strike out the word ** May” and insert in lieu thereof 
in lieu thereof 
“~ 


3, line 2, strike out the word “ hereafter.” 


Page 3, line 21, strike out the word “November” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ September.” 

Page 3, line 22, strike out the word “ May” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ March.” 

Page 4, line 7, strike out the word “May” and insert in lieu 
thereof * March.” 

Page 4, line 10, strike out the word “ May” and insert in Meu 
thereof “ January.” 

Page 4, line 14, strike out the word “August” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ July.” 

Page 4, line 15, strike out the word “ January” and insert in leu 
thereof ‘* December.” 

Page 4, line 20, strike out the words “deliver to the collector of 


taxes tax ledgers” and insert in lieu thereof “ be charged with the duty 
of preparing the annual tax ledgers.” 

Page 4, line 21, strike out “and to” and insert “ which shall.” 

Page 4, line 22, after the word “ preparation,” insert “by him.” 

Pages 4, 5, 6, and 7, strike out all of sections 9, 10, and 11 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 9. That section 1 of ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act 
in relation to taxes and tax sales in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved February 28, 1898,’ approved July 1, 1902, is hereby amended 
so as to provide that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall give notice hy advertising twice a week for three successive weeks, 
beginning on the third Monday in December of each year hereafter, in 
the regular issue of three daily newspapers published in said District, 
that the said pamphlet has been printed. 

“Sec. 10. That the provisions of this act shall be in force and effect 
on and after December 1, 1926.” 


” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend sections 5 
and 6 of the act of Congress making appropriations to provide 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1908, approved July 1, 1902, and for other purposes.” 

On motion of Mr. ZIHLMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PAN PACIFIC CONFERENCE AT HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present eonsideration of Senate Joint Resolution 104, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to call a Pan Pacific 
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conference on the education, rehabilitation, reclamation, and 
recreation at Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Chair read the bill, as follows: 


Kesolwed, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
nuthorized and directed to call a Pan Pacific conference On education, 
abllitation, reclamation, and recreation, to be held at Honolulu, 
Ilawall, in April or May of 1927; and he is also hereby authorized, 
through proper official channels, te extend invitations to such coun- 
as in his judgment it is appropriate to have represented at such 
conference by delegates thereto, 

lor the 
preparation 


rel 


tries 


inauguration and maintenance of such conference, the 
of and sending necessary exhibits thereto, purchase of 
supplies and equipment, for telephone, telegraph, or cable 
freight and express charges, for travel and subsistence of 
of the Interior Department or representatives thereof, and 
for every other expense incident to and necessary in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Interior to the effectuation of this project. 
including the employment of assistants in or outside of the District 
of Columbia, the sum of $20,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated from any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be immediately available, and to continue available until December 
81, 1927. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. 
amendment : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ authorize,” strike out the balance 
of the bill and insert the following: “and requested to call a con- 
ference on education, rehabilitation, reclamation, and recreation to 
be held at Honolulu, Hawaii, in April or May of 1927; and to extend 
invitations to such governments as in his Judgment should be repre- 
sented at the conference, 

“The Seeretary of the Interior, subject to the approval of the 
President, Is hereby given full authority for the inauguration and 
maintenance of such conference, the preparation of and sending 
necessary exhibits thereto, purchase of necessary supplies and equip- 
ment, for telephone, telegraph, or cable service, freight and express 
for travel and subsistence of employees of the Interior 
Department or representatives thereof, and for other necessary 
incident to the conference, including the employment of 
or outside of the District of Columbia, the sum of 
$20,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, from any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be immediately available, 
and to continue available until December 81, 1927. 

“ The Secretary of the Interior shall make a report of the proceedings 
of the conference and a detailed statement of expenditures to the 
Congress of the United States at the session next following the 
conference.” 


Mr. WINGO. 


necessary 
Bervice, 


employees 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 


charges, 


expenses 
assistants In 


Mr. Speaker, is that offered as an amendment 
to the Senate bill? 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; I can explain that. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to be heard on the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WINGO. Just what is the object of this conference, 
and what is the necessity for the amendment? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, the Senate resolution 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior to call this conference. 
The Secretary of the Interior has no international connections 
and he has no power to call a conference. This resolution 
changes it and authorizes the President of the United States 
to call a conference. That is one of the changes. 

The conference is for the purpose of education, reclamation, 
and irrigation. ‘hey are to have exhibits there snd to invite 
the nations from the various parts of the Pacific to go there and 
discuss these various questions—Japan, China, the Philippines, 
and all these nations bordering on the Pacific with a common 
interest. It will be upon the order of the Pan American 
gatherings which we hold here in the clty of Washington. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it intended to have an exposition there? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Oh, no; just delegates from these vari- 
ous countries, who will gather there. Only $20,000 is to be 
appropriated. They have to make a report under this House 
resolution of all of their actions and expenditures. That was 
not included in the Senate resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. Are they to recommend legislation to the 
American Congress? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; I think there is no idea of legisla- 
tion. There is nothing in the resolution to that effect, which 
would require them to make any recommendation. 

Mr. WINGO. Just what are they going to do? What do you 
want them to do? 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. We want them to meet there and discuss 
questions which are important to the various countries aroun) 
the Pacific—the question of irrigation, the question of educs-. 
tion, the question of reclamation of lands, and so on. The idea 
is very similar, as I have said, to the Pan American Unioy 
for which we appropriate so much money every year. 

Mr. WINGO. Would not their findings possibly be morally 
binding upon the United States if we should send representa- 
tives there? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Not at all. 

Mr. WINGO. Why not? What would be the benefit of i: ? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We are only one of many countries tha; 
send delegates there. We send delegates just the same as the 
other countries, and they have a conference and discuss these 
questions, 

Mr. WINGO. Is this to be a sort of junior League of 
Nations, or what is it? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We do not like to discuss the League of 
Nations around here these days. It takes too much time and 
creates too much argument at the close of the session. 

Mr. WINGO. What I want to find out is what is the neces- 
sity for it, and what do you propose to do? What binding 
effect will the agreements they reach have upon the United 
States? What are you trying to get? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The Governor of Hawaii has 
mended it, 

Mr. WINGO. 
to do? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. This conference of these various nations 
on the subjects that I have told you about. 

Mr. WINGO. For what purpose? What is the benetit to 
be derived from it?) At what practical results do you propose 
to arrive? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We expect that the delegates of the 
United States will be able to tell them something of the educa- 
tional system of our country and about irrigation and reclama- 
tion. 

We hope that Japan will be able to give certain advice and 
that we shall gather certain information from these people. 
We hope also that it will be a kind of community of interest, 
that by virtue of this conference we will be able to aid Hawaii, 
and that it will bring about a closer connection between tlic 
various countries on the Pacific Ocean. This comes to me from 
the delegate from Hawaii, Mr. Jarrett, who will be very glad 
to answer any of the gentleman’s questions. It is recommended 
by the State Department and by the Governor of Hawaii and 
by the Delegate from Hawaii. I think it appeals very strongly 
to the Members of this House. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I shall use a little bit of my own 
time now. Here is the only thought that I have in mind. I am 
a friend of Hawaii and I am in sympathy with what the Dele- 
gate from Hawali wants, but with my knowledge of the situa- 
tion in the Pacific I want to be pretty sure what the object is 
and what might be the possible effect on the United States of 
our going into any kind of a conference with the nations that 
border upon the Pacific Ocean, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS AGAINST UNITED STATES ON ACCOUNT OF SINKING OF 
U. 8. Ss. “ NORMAN” 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill 8. 2273, conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Federal District Gourt of the Western Division of the 
Western District of Tennessee to hear and determine claims 
arising from the sinking of the vessel known as the Norman, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. There is a 
certain amendment which I shall offer at the proper time. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand that the gentleman will offer an amendment 
limiting the award that can be obtained to $7,500. 

Mr. FISHER. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Federal District Court for the Western District of Tennessee to hear 
and determine in actions at law all claims, however arising, irrespec- 


recoln- 


Recommended what? What is it they propose 
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tive of the amount, for damages, whether liquidated or unliquidated, 


for personal injury, death, or loss or damage to property against the | 


ited States of America growing out of the sinking of the vessel 
known as the Norman on the Mississippi River on or about May 8, 
1925, near Memphis, Tenn., if the party suing would be entitled to 
redress against the United States in a court of law in respect of such 


laims in ease the United States were suable. Recovery under this | 
act shall be the sole right of recovery for such claims under law of 
the United States. Should employees elect to sue hereunder, their 


right of recc\ ory shall be limited to the provisions of this act. 

2. Any such claim may be instituted at any time within two 
vears after the passage of this act notwithstanding the lapse of time 
or any statute of limitation. No statute for the limitation of the 
ability of the owner of any vessel shall be applicable to any such 
laim. Proceedings in any action under this act and appeals there- 
from and payment of the judgment therein shall, except when incon- 


SEC 


sistent with the provisions of this act, be had as in the case of claims 


ever which the court has jurisdiction in actions at law under the first 


paragraph of paragraph 20 of section 24 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, 
Sec. 3. Service 


instituted under this act shall be 


States of America under any suit 
had on the United States district 
attorney of the western division of the western district of Ten 
nessee, and the clerk of the United States district court of said dis- 


trict shall also send to the Attorney General of the United States a 


on the United 


rtified copy of the summons and declaration so filed, said action shall 


be docketed and tried as any other suit at law pending in said court 
and tried by jury had as in other suits at law. 
Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 5, after the words “ United States 


offer the following amend- 


insert: “ Provided, 


That the total amount recovered in any case brought under the pro- | 


visions of this act for personal injury or death shall not exceed the 
sum of $7,500.” 


The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, and 
assed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 
TO INVESTIGATE THE SUBJECT 

RETIREMENT, ETO. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan 
resolution for which he asks present consideration. 
will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


COM MISSION OF CIVIL SERVICE 


offers a 


Joint resolution creating a commission to investigate the subject of | 
civil service retirement and the operation and administration of the | 


law relative thereto 


Resolved, etc., That a commission is hereby created, to be composed 
of three Members of the Senate, to be appointed by the President 


of the Senate; three Members of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives; and three 


members to be appointed by the President of the United States, one of 
whom shall be selected from the executive branch of the Government, 
and two from without the Government service who have special 
knowledge and experience in insurance matters. 

2. The commission is authorized and directed to investigate 
the operation and administration of the law relating to the retirement 
of civil service employees and to study the problems in connection 
therewith and to report its findings together with its recommendations 
for such legislation as it deems advisable. The report of the com- 
mission shall be submitted to Congress and to the President of the 
United States not later than January 5, 1927. 

Sec. 3. The commission is authorized to select a chairman from 
among its members, and to hold such hearings and to sit and act at 
such places and times, to require by subpoena and otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to have such printing and binding done, to employ such clerical and 
other assistance, and to incur such expenditures within the limit of 
the appropriation herein provided, as may be necessary. 

Sec. 4. No member of the commission shall receive any compensa- 
tion for his services, but may be paid necessary traveling expenses 
and per diem expenses for subsistence as the President may direct 
(notwithstanding the provisions of ary other act). 

Sec. 5. The heads of the several executive departments and in- 
dependent establishments, upon request from the commission, are 
authorized to detail or furnish the services of persons in Government 


Sec, 


The Clerk | 
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, employ who are specially qualified to assist the commission in any 
phase of its inquiry, and to cooperate with the commission in such 
| Other manner by furnishing facilities or otherwise to expedite its work 

For such expenses of the commission as may not be otherwise furnished 

there is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
| otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000, to be available until June 
| 30, 1927, for traveling and subsistence expenses, printing and binding, 
| clerical and such other as the commission may 
| deem necessary to incur. Such sum shall be disbursed by the dis- 
bursing officer of the Treasury Department upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman or vice chairman of the commission 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, I object. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object, 
RECLAMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF SWAMP LANDS 

YAZOO RIVER IN MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con 
sent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 117138. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks’ unani- 
; mous consent for the present consideration of the bill, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11713) to provide for an examination and report on the 
condition and possible development and reclamation of the swamp 
| lands on the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, and Coldwater Rivers in Mississippi. 


| 
ry - 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


expenses, obligations 


too. 


ALONG THE 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
| what is the estimated cost? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will answer that there is no appro- 
priation or authorization. It is a matter of a preliminary sur- 
| vey under an appropriation already made. 
| Mr. SCHAFFER. I have no objection. 
| The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
| Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 


The 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to have an examination and investiga- 
tion made of the swamp and overflow lands on the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, 
and Coldwater Rivers in the State of Mississippi, with a view to 
determining the area, location, and general character of the sw amp and 
overflow lands in the valley of the Yazoo River and its said tributaries, 
| which can be developed and reclaimed at a reasonable cost, and the 
character, extent, and cost of a reclamation and development system 
of the swamp and overflow lands along the Yazoo River and its said 
| tributaries, 

Sec. 2. 


That the said Secretary shall report to Congress as soon as 
practicable the results of his examination and investigation, together 
with a recommendation as to the feasibility, necessity, and advisability 
of the undertaking, and of the participation by the United States in a 
plan of reclamation in connection with the development of the swamp 
and overflow lands in the valley of the said Yazoo River 
tributaries. 

Sec. 3. 


and its 


| 

| 

| 

am 

That the sald Secretary shall report in detall as to the 

| character and estimated cost of the plan or plans on which he may 

report. 

Sec, 4. That the said Secretary shall also report as to the extent, 

| if any, to which, in his opinion, the United States should contribute 

to the cost of carrying out the plan or plans which he may propose; 

| the approximate proportions of the total cost which should be borne 
by the various drainage districts or other public agencies now organized 
or which may be organized; the manner in which their contribution 
should be made; to what extent and in what manner the United States 
should control, operate, or supervise the carrying out of the plan pro- 
posed, and what assurances he has been able to secure ag to the 

approval of, participation in, and contribution to the plan or plans pro- 

| 

| 

} 

} 


posed by the various contributing agencies, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid’on the table. 

AUTHORIZING SALE OF PARCEL OF LAND IN TOWN OF WESTPORT, 
CONN. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill 8. 4431. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8. 4431) to authorize the sale of a parcel of land in the 
town of Westport, Conn. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. SCHAFFER. 
Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to quitclaim and convey to the town of Westport, Conn., for such con- 
sideration and on such terms and conditions as he may deem just and 
equitable, all the right, title, and interest of the United States in 
and to a strip of land, approximately 108 feet wide and 1,350 feet 
long, situated in the said town at Great Marsh, so called, which land 
was acquired in the year 1841 for canal purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
GRANTING EASEMENTS IN AND UPON PUBLIC LANDS AND PROPERTIES 
AT CANAL BRIDGE, WIS. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill 8. 4033. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (8. 4038) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant ease- 
ments in and upon the public lands and properties at Canal Bridge, 
the Fox River, in Kaukauna, Wis., to the city of Kaukauna for 
public-road purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, empowered, and directed, under such terms and conditions 
as are deemed advisable by him, to grant to the city of Kaukauna, Wis., 
an indeterminable easement for a right of way over, across, in, and 


I object. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


on 


upon the Government land consisting of the right canal bank and that | 
portion lying between the said canal at the juncture of the canal bridge | 


and the new municipal bridge and also the lands immediately adjacent 
to the left end of the canal bridge and including the left canal bank 
proper, the said grant being for the purpose of creating the right of 
way over the Government property to and from the new municipal 
bridge, with permission to lay necessary pavements and roadway, sub- 
ject to the condition that the United States may require the city to 
vacate any part of the right of way thus created or make such changes 


in the layout of the roadway or the pavements as may be necessitated | 


by future improvements of the canal in the interests of navigation. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read | 


the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 1344. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8, 1344) to amend paragraph (11), section 20, of the inter- 
state comnrerce act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Reserving the right to object, what is 
that bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This bill was discussed this 
morning as being an amendment to Carmack amendment and 
is included in that bill; but, fearing it will not be passed, and 
this being a Senate bill, this can go into effect immediately. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
amendment in lieu of the matter stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That paragraph (11) of section 20 of the interstate commerce act, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in Heu thereof a colon and the following: ‘ And provided 
further, That the liability imposed by this paragraph shall also apply 
in the case of property reconsigned or diverted in accordance with the 
applicable tariffs filed as in this act provided,’ ” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passe d 

was laid on the table. 


JULY 


~ 


SNAKE-RIVER AGREEMENTS 
Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
call up for immediate consideration the bill S. 4348. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming calls up the 
bill 8. 4848. The Clerk will report it by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 4348) granting the consent of Congress to compacts or: 
agreements between the States of Idaho and Wyoming with respect to 
the division and apportionment of the waters of the Snake River and 
other streams in which such States are jointly interested. 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby given to 
the States of Idaho and Wyoming to negotiate and enter into com 
pacts or agreements providing for an equitable division and appor- 
tionment between such States of the water supply of the Snake River 
and of the streams tributary thereto, and of other streams in which 
such States are jointly interested. 

Sec, 2. Such consent is given upon condition that a representative 
of the United States from the Department of the Interior, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, shall participate in the negotiations and 
shall make report tp Congress of the proceedings and of any compact 
or agreement entered into. 

Sec. 3. No such compact or agreement shall be binding or obligatory 
upon either of such States unless and until it has been approved by the 
legislature of each of such States and by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herewith 
expressly reserved. 


to 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “ Idaho,” strike out the word “ and,” 
and after the word “ Wyoming” insert the words “ Washington, and 
Oregon.” 

In line 6, 
“ among.” 

In line 8, after the word “ thereto,” strike out the remainder of the 
line. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The committee amendments were hgreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to compacts or agreements between the States of 
Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, and Oregon with respect to the 
division and apportionment of the waters of the Snake River 
and its tributaries.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 11203, with a Sen- 
ate amendment, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11203) to amend subsections (c) and (0) of section 
18 of an act entitled “An act for the reorganization and improvement 
of the Foreign Service, and for other purposes,” approved May 24, 
1924. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman ex- 
plain the pressing necessity for it? 


strike out the word “between” and insert the word 
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Mr. FAIRCHILD. The purpose of the amendment is to 
clarify the statute as to the status of the Chief of Western 
European Affairs, Mr. Castle. This is a House bill, reported 
nuanimously from the Foreign Affairs Committee and passed by 
the House unanimously. It went over to the Senate, and there 
was some question under a ruling of the Comptroller General 
as to whether the phraseology was sufficiently clear to include 
this officer. Mr. Castle, as many Members know, has been in 
the State Department for many years with a notable record of 
exceptional ability and efficiency. For many years he has paid 
his proportion into the retirement fund. My opinion is that 
the phraseology of the bill as it passed the House might cover 
this case; but there was a question about it, and this amend- 
ment was introduced in the Senate by Senator Reep of Penn- 
sylvania to clarify the text of the law. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has the gentleman consulted with the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] and others? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Yes. The gentleman from Virginia is 
here, and I am sure he will agree with me that there was nv 
purpose of leaving out this one able official, who has been a 
part of the Foreign Service in the State Department for many 
years. This is intended to make clear and certain the legisla- 
tion as it was reported by our Foreign Affairs Committee and 
as it passed the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That has been done after consulta- 
tion with the State Department officials. They can verify what 
the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I understand contributions are made 
by employees of the Foreign Service which are adequate to 
pay their share in the fund? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Yes. 
many years to that fund. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment, 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


LAND AT BATTERY COVE, VA. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 11615. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11615, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11615) providing for the cession to the State of Vir- 
ginia of sovereignty over a tract of land located at Battery Cove, near 
Alexandria, Va., and for the sale thereof by the Secretary of War. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption 
of the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all that part of the territory of the District 
of Columbla situated on the Virginia side of the Potomac River at 
Alexandria, Va., lying and being between a line drawn from Jones 
Point, at low-water mark, to Point Lumley, now Pioneer Mills, 
at low-water mark, and high-water mark on the Virginia shore 
of the Potomac River at Alexandria, containing an area of 46.57 acres 
of made land, more or less, together with the right to extend bulk- 
heads and wharves into the Potomac River, so as not to interfere 
with the navigation of said river, and subject to all existing and 
future laws and regulations of the United States relating to such 
structure and the navigation of the Potomac River, be, and the same 
is hereby, ceded to and declared to be within the territorial boundaries, 
jurisdiction, and sovereignty of the State of Virginia, and within the 
jurisdiction of its courts and subject to the laws of said State: Pro- 
vided, however, That this act shall not be construed to waive or 
relinquish the title of the United States to the fee of the 46.57 acres 
of made land in Battery Cove, or to any part thereof, except as pro- 
vided in section 2 of this act: And provided further, That this act 
shall not be construed to affect, impair, surrender, waive, or defeat 
any claim, right, or remedy, either at law or in equity, of the United 
States against the Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation for or on account 
of any debt or obligation of said company to the United States, or 
that hereafter may be ascertained to be due by said company to the 
United States, by any court of competent jurisdiction of the parties 
and of the subject matter in any suit now pending or that may here- 
after be instituted by the United States against the Virginia Ship- 
building Corporation. 

Sec. 2. In the event the Secretary of War shall find that the said 
land is not and probably will not be needed for the purposes of the 
Government he is authorized to dispose of it at public sale at not 
less than the appraised value thereof after advertisement in such 
manner as he may direct: Provided, That in advance of such sale he 
shall cause the value of the lan¢ to be appraised by an appraiser or 
appraisers to be chosen by him, and iu the making of such appraise- 


Mr. 


Castle has contributed for 
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ment due regard shall be given to the value of any improvements 
thereon and to any historic interest which may attach thereto. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of appraisal, and any survey that may be 
necessary, advertisement, and all expenses incident to the sale of 
the land shall be paid from the proceeds of the sale thereof, but no 
auctioneer or any person acting in that capacity shall be paid a fee 
in excess of $100 a day. ‘The Secretary shall pay into the Treasury 
the net amount of the sale and shall submit to Congress a full report 
of the sale and all transactions in connection therewith. The said 
net amount shall constitute a part of the military post construction 
fund specified in section 4 of the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
use for permanent construction at military posts of the proceeds from 
the sale of surplus War Department real property, and authorizing 
the sale of certain military reservations, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 12, 1926. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill providing for the cession to 
the State of Virginia of sovereignty over a tract of land located at 
Battery Cove, near Alexandria, Va.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 2, line 8, after the word “ Virginia,” strike out the comma 
and the words “and within the jurisdiction of its courts and subject 
to the laws of said State.” 

In line 13, on page 2, after the word “Cove,” strike out the 
words “or to any part thereof, except as provided in section 2 of 
this act.” 

In line 13, on page 2, after the word “Cove,” insert “nor as re- 
linquishing or in any manner affecting the power of Congress to exer- 
cise exclusive legislation over the said area as long as the same remains 
in the ownership and possession of the United States.” 

On page 8, beginning with line 4, strike out all of section 2 and all 
of section 3. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, that is made neces- 
sary by striking out the whole of section 2. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill providing 
for the cession to the State of Virginia of sovereignty over a 
tract of land located at Battery Cove, near Alexandria, Va.” 


STOLEN PROPERTY IN INTERSTATE OR FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 7472) to punish 
the transportation of stolen property in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of H. R. 7472, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I will be very glad to have an explanation of 
the bill. 

Mr. YATES. This is a bill to punish the transportation from 
one State to another of articles which have been stolen. 
There is no law covering anything of that kind now, strange 
as it may seem, in the United States, except the Dyer Act, 
which provides, as the gentleman remembers, for the punish- 
ment of those who steal automobiles in interstate transactions. 
This broadens the scope of the act and applies to all property. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Is it not enough now that a 
State can punish the thief or the receiver of stolen property? 

Mr. YATES. I do not understand that. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. I do not 
believe in double jeopardy. There is too much of it now. 


LIFE-SAVING STATION IN FLORIDA 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 8903, to authorize 
the sale-and disposition of the abandoned tract or tracts of 
lands formerly used as a life-saving station in Florida, and 
for other purposes, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
8903, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I ask the chairman of my committee why we can not 
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concur in the Senate amendments and pass this bill? By ask- 
ing for a conference at this time it will mean the defeat of the 
very purpose of the bill, I understand the only difference is 
one of wording; that the Senate amendment provides for not 
less than 5 acres, whereas we provided, for not more than 5 
acres as the amount of land to be given to the city of Jupiter, 
la. If that is the only difference, I ask the chairman to amend 
his motion. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this is very valuable land and 
the Senate has materially departed from what the House and 
committee agreed upon, We gave careful consideration to this 
ineasure In committee. It was debated twice upon the floor 
of the House, and I feel I have no authority to disregard the 
former action both of the committee and the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, May I ask the chairman just what the 
difference is? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. If the gentleman will permit, I may 
be able to clarify the situation. When this bill passed the 
House the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae], the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Hi}, and one of my other colleagues 
objected. They withdrew their objection, and it was the under- 
standing of the committee, as I recall, that we should have a 
f-acre park there, I assured the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Broo] that there would not be more than a 5-acre park there. 
The Senate committee reported the bill out with a 40-acre park. 
I thought the chairman of the committee understood me, and I 
am sorry he misunderstood me. I went to the chairman and 
told him I would not ask for more than a 5-acre park, but we 
did want a 5-acre park, and with that in mind I went to 
Senator TRAMMELL and told him to state to the Senate that 
at my request he should strike out the 40-acre park and make it 
not less than 5 acres. I have wired the people at Jupiter that 
there will not be any more than a 5-acre park there, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The only difference is that the Senate 
said not less than 5 acres and the House said not more than 
5 acres. Is that the only difference? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes. And I understood the com- 
mittee assured me they would back me up in going to the de- 
partment and saying they should not give me a quarter of an 
acre park there, but that I would get a 5-acre park. And I 
hope the chairman—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it in order to move concurrence in the 
Senate amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is a preferential 
motion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I so move, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
concur in the Senate amendment——— 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against that motion. In the Senate amendments there are mat- 
ters that were not considered at all in the House. I think 
the Senate amendments, especially the latter one, require con- 
sideration in the Committee of the Whole. The original House 
bill has largely been departed from. There are three different 
amendments. One amendment was not in any way considered 
in the House, and that is the last amendment providing that 
any city embracing these lands for park purposes shall only 
pay $1.25 an acre therefor. There was no such provision as 
that in the House bill. It does not seem to me this is such a 
Senate amendment as the House may take up without consid- 
ering it in the Committee of the Whole; and that being true, 
of course, such a motion as was made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] is not in order. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I will say to the chairman that you 
are going to give us the 5 acres for nothing. As a matter of 
fact, my colleague from Michigan [Mr. McLauGuuin] got for 
his State something like 1,000 acres in Michigan for $1.25 an 
acre and I did not object. 

Mr. SINNOTT. This land is worth $10,000 an acre, whereas 
the land in Michigan was not worth 1 cent. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. But you are going to give us 5 
acres for nothing, and the House so intended. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, you will not get the 5 acres for noth- 
ing that the House originally contemplated you should have. 
If this last Senate amendment is adopted, you have to pay 
for it. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. One dollar and a quarter an acre. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The Government is just in $6.25. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the bill has prog- 
ressed to such a stage, unanimous consent having been given 
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to its consideration, that a point of order would not lie wit), 
respect to the motion of the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, was not the gen- 
tleman asking a conference? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I asked unanimous consent to 
take the bill from the Speaker’s table, disagree to the Senato 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And I moved to eoncur in the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think the gentlemay 
can make that motion while the unanimous consent request is 
pending. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman can not make that motion 
pending my unanimous consent request. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have no interest in the bill, 
but I do not see how the gentleman can make that motion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I was simply trying to help the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman can move to 
instruct the conferees after consent is given, but he can not 
take the gentleman off the floor while the request is pending 
by a motion to concur. 

The SPEAKER. The only question in the Chair’s mind is 
whether the unanimous consent was given for the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me see if I understand 
clearly what the request of the gentleman was. I understood 
the request of the gentleman to be to take from the Speaker's 
table the House bill with Senate amendments and ask for a 
conference, which is the usual request. 

The SPEAKER. Disagree to the Senate amendments and 
ask for a conference. The only doubt the Chair has in his 
mind is whether the unanimous consent applied to all the 
requests as well as to the request for immediate consideration. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the gen- 
tleman’s request was the same as the request made with respect 
to appropriation bills or any other bills. There is no distinc- 
tion between them. It was a simple request for a conference, us 
I understand it. , 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is what it amounted to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the situation to be 
that the gentleman made his request as the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee stated, to take from the Speaker's table this bill, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, and 
there was no Objection. Therefore the Chair did not appre- 
hend the situation when he told the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. LaGuarprA] that his motion would take preference 
because unanimous consent had been given to do ali those 
things. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I understood 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarp14] to rise under 
a reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk advises the Chair that unanimous 
consent was given. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserved the right to 
object and then I presented my preferential motion after having 
propounded a parliamentary inquiry. I thought the motion 
was exactly in the same position as the preferential motion 
made the other day on the cooperative marketing bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will per- 
mit—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, If the gentleman wants me to withdraw 
my motion, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman wants to 
do so, those interested in this matter have a clear opportunity 
to reach the matter directly when the conference is agreed to; 
that is, immediately upon unanimous consent being given and 
before the conferees are appointed, it is a matter of privilege 
to move to instruct the conferees. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my mo- 
tion, and I do not object to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that the con- 
ferees be instructed to accept the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the conferees be instructed to concur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
motion of the gentleman from New York. The House is about 
to vote on something about which it has no information. I 
desire to get this matter before the conference committee that 
we may have an opportunity to review the reports of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on this matter. These lands are very valu- 
able lands; they are worth $1,000 or more an acre. The House 
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had the matter before {t and considered it for some time. The | 
secretary of the Interior gave great consideration to this meas- | 
ure, and I do not feel that the House at this time should instruct 
the conferees. It may be that the conferees after giving further | 
consideration to this matter, conferring with the Interior De- 
partment, getting further information in regard to these very 
valuable lands, may be willing to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, but it seems to me at this time with practically no 
information regarding the measure under a sudden impulse we 
ought not to instruct the conferees in this matter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the differ- 
ences between the House and the Senate are very serious. 
Here are the amendments. On page 2, line 2, they strike out 
“more than five,” and then on page 2, line 3, they insert the 
following: 


That when a town organized as a municipality embraces the land 
in question the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue a 
patent to the said municipality upon the payment of $1.25 per acre for 
all reservations for parks, aviation fields, schools, and other public 
purposes, to be maintained for such purposes only. 


The House was willing to give this city 5 acres of land, not 
less than 5 acres. The Senate says not more than 5 acres. We 
were willing to give it to them for nothing. The Senate said 
$1.25. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman has got it right the other 
way. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I realize that this land 
is valuable, that all land in Florida is valuable, and that land | 
in Michigan is of no value. Therefore I did not object to the 
thousand acres that were being given away in Michigan. I 
was not granting any favor to my good friend from the State | 
of Michigan. I would not insist on that proposition. 

I have stated that we would not ask for more than 5 acres. 
When I went before the committee I insisted on 5 acres, and | 
the committee was willing to give me more. If it goes to con- 
ference, the bill will not pass. I state to you that if you will 
pass the bill there will not be more than 5 acres asked for, and 
I so stated to the people of Florida, and I am being criticized 
by some who want the bill to go through for 40 acres. I trust 
that the motion of the gentleman from New York to instruct 
the conferees will be carried. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LAGvuARDIA and Mr. ScHaArer) there were—22 ayes and 71 noes. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Sinnott, Mr. Smitu, and Mr. Driver. 


TERMS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, MONTANA 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 5701) to designate the times and places 
of holding terms of the United tates District Court for the 
District of Montana. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
a conference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 








CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5701) to designate the times and places of holding terms of the 
United States District Court for the District of Montana, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate and agree to same with amendments as 
follows: 
Amendment numbered 1: After the words “Great Falls” 
insert the word “ Lewistown.” 
Amendment numbered 2: In lieu of the language proposed by 
the Senate, insert the words “ Lewistown and Hayre.” 
And the House agreed to same. 
Georce 8S. GRAHAM, 
L. C. Dyer, 
Hattron W. SUMNERs, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
T. J. WALSH, 
F. H. Grrert, 
Guy D. Gorr, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
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DRAWING OF JURORS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13214) to amend 
section 204 of an act entitled “An act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, 
and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, 
which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. What bill is that on the calendar? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is not on the calendar. This measure 
was called to my attention a few moments ago by the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
It appears that an act passed the House and the Senate and 
was signed June 11, 1926, under the following circumstances: 
It provided that section 204, which relates to drawing jurors 
in the District of Columbia, should be amended. It was a 
draft of a bill which had been prepared by, I think, Mr. Chief 
Justice McCoy. The bill was passed through the House and 
went to the Senate and was amended, and when it came back 


| from the Senate the bill was diverted from the Judiciary 


Committee of the House and taken up by the chairman of 
another committee and the Senate arrangement agreed to. 
In enacting this law it provided that section 204 should read 
“as follows,” and then they printed only the first paragraph 
of section 204, leaving out the two succeeding paragraphs. 
It has put the court in this embarrassing situation: That it 
practically repeals those two second paragraphs, and the court 
is helpless in the matter of drawing jurors, unless they get 
immediate relief. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, pending the reservation, 
can we have the bill read? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 204 of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 204. Drawing jurors: At least 10 days before the first Tues- 
day of each moxuth specified in section 202 when jury trials are to 
be had, said jury commission shall publicly break the seal of the jury 
box and proceed to draw therefrom, by lot and without previous exami- 
nation, the names of such number of persons as the general term of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia may from time to 
time direct to serve as grand and petit jurors in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia; and shall forthwith certify to the clerk 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia the names of the 
persons so drawn as jurors. 

The distribution, assignment, reassignment, and attendance of said 
petit jurors among the special terms of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia shall be in accordance with rules to be prescribed 
by said court. 

At least 10 days before the first Monday in January, the first Mon- 
day in April, the first Monday in July, and the first Monday in October 
of each year the said jury commission shall likewise draw from the 
jury box the names of persons to serve as jurors in the police court 
and in the juvenile court of the District of Columbia in accordance 
with sections 45 and 46 of this code relating to the police court, and 
sections 14 and 15 of the act of Congress approved March 19, 1906, 
creating said juvenile court, and shall also draw from the jury box 
the names of persons to serve as jurors in any other court in the 
District of Columbia which hereafter may have cognizance of jury 
trials, and shall certify the respective list of jurors to the clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask the attention of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. As I 
understand it, the only thing done by this proposal is to restore 
to the law twe paragraphs that inadvertently were left out. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is exactly right. 

Mr. WINGO. And those two paragraphs are the last two 
paragraphs read from the Clerk’s desk. The first one covers 
the distribution of the jurors among the respective courts, and 
the other relates to the drawing of the jurors for the police 
court. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. The first one really covers this situa- 
tion. It permits the court to summon at the same time jurors 
to serve as both petit and grand jurors. That is the real point 
in the first paragraph. The amendment that was made in it. 

Mr. WINGO. And the only thing the bill does is to restore 
what has been existing law on that question upon the drawing 
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and distribution and attendance of these jurors. 
a thing inadvertently left out. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman ts correct. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF WIVES 
CERTAIN MINISTERS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 
10661) to amend the immigration act of 1924, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 10661, with a Senate amendment thereto, and agree to 
the Senate amendment. 
bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
right to object. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker. I reserve the right to object long 
enough for the gentleman to explain the Dill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, this is a bill 
which passed the House designed to admit the wives and chil- 
dren of certain ministers of any religious denomination who 
were themselves in the United States prior to July 1, 1924, 
and whose wives and children had not arrived prior to that 
time. 

The bill was brought out from the House committee with 
a view to meeting that situation. To that extent it amends 
the immigration act of 1924. The number of persons affected 
is very small. In the meantime one of the high courts has 
made a decision, which decision has since been affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, admitting the persons sought to be relieved 
by this legislation. But there are eight of these families, wives 
and children of ministers and rabbis, who are in the United 
States under temporary permit and thus not fully relieved by 
the court decision. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Are the members of the com- 
mittee in accord with this amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. The committee met 
this morning and agreed to the amendment, the import of 
which is clear. It is a limitation on the time in which the 
wives and children of those ministers who were here in July, 
1924, may come. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the only thing the Senate 
amendment does is to put a limitation upon the proviso which 
the House bill contained? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The House bill permitted the wives of these 
persons to come in, and the Senate put a limitation upon it of 
July 1, 1927. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] and 
others say it is all right; and inasmuch as the gentleman from 
Washington and the gentleman from Texas agree, I have no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
up from the Union Calendar the bill 8. 3662. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to eall up the bill, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8. 8662) creating the office of assistants to the Secretary of 
Labor. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr, JONINSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
move to suspend the rules and pass this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not recognize the gentleman 


for that purpose. 
Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I withdraw the request. 


AND CHILDREN OF 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 


The Clerk will report the title of the. 
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FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to tate 
from the Speaker’s table and ask immediate consideration {,, 
the bill 8. 2516. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanim:: 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 8S. 2516 ; 
to consider the same. The Clerk will report the bill by tith 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 2516) for the establisament and maintenance of a {. 
experiment station itn Pennsylvania and neighboring States, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what does this bill provide? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. This bill provides for the next 
forest experimental station in reference to the reforestation 
program of the country. The present condition is that fou 
times the regular growth of forests are being destroyed in the 
United States. This is a part of the regular program for the 
reforestation of the country, and on account of the problem of 
economy the recommendations of the Agricultural Department 
and the Forest Department bill have been greatly curtailed. 
This is the next one which has been approved for the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Where is it to be located? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Nobody knows except the ex- 
periment forest stations of the Department of Agriculture are 
located in those regions which are within the territory which is 
most important to be served. And if my friend from Wisconsin 
remembers, the last one of them passed was for southern Cali- 
fornia, and we have passed them very largely for the Western 
States, but we really have not prepared for eastern reforesta- 
tion. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation in 
view of the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. We passed the Clarke-McNary reforestation bill. Does 
not that provide for the establishment of this station? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I understand not. This is a 
part of the program mapped out a number of years ago, but on 
account of the necessity for economy in all of these affairs these 
stations are only established in certain districts in the order 
perhaps of their importance. I refer to the report, and in 
speaking of the stations already established it says: 


Stations have already been established in the southern pine region; 
the southern Appalachian Mountains; the Northeast (including New 
England and New York); the Lake States (Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin) ; the northern Rocky Mountains; the central Rocky Moun- 
tains; the Southwest (Arizona and New Mexico); and the Pacific 
Northwest. The Sixty-eighth Congress passed a bill authorizing the 
establishment of one in California— 


Which was the one on the program which preceded this, 
which takes in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, and Delaware. 

ME. BLACK of Texas. This is for the State of Pennsy!- 
vania 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. No; for a group of States bor- 
dering the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. .It has been my understanding that 
the State of Pennsylvania itself has taken considerable interest 
in the question of reforestation. I would like to inquire if the 
State of Pennsylvania has a reforestation station itself? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I could not answer that abso- 
lutely, but my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. MENGES] can. 
We have one in Ohio at Wooster, but we can not get the proper 
von org and the proper information and the necessary work 
started. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I can not see where it would be of 
any advantage for the Federal Government to come in and 
build an experiment station if the State itself is already en- 
gaged in that work, Will the gentleman from Pennsylyania 
{Mr.*MeNGEs] enlighten us as to what the State of Pennsy!- 
vania is doing in this respect? 

Mr. MENGES. The State of Pennsylvania has a number of 
experiment stations of its own. For example, it has one on 
South Mountain and another on the Allegheny Mountains. 

The reason why we are asking for this station to be estab- 
lished by the United States Government is in order that we 
may cooperate with New Jersey, part of Ohio, Maryland, and 
Delaware. You know these experiments are made for the pur- 
pose of endeavoring to establish forestry on a national basis, 
and to get the kind of trees that are best adapted to certain 
kinds of soils that prevail in the various sections of those 
States. You know we have woods that contain a large amount 
of ashes. For example, there is the white oak, which will 
grow only on soils that are well supplied with lime and potash. 
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chen we have serub pine and some of the other pines that grow 
— soils that have a small supply of potash and lime. Now, 
a rder to establish these forest stations in such a way that 
we may have trees adapted to the various types of soil, we are 
operating With the United States Government. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. My understanding is that the Clarke- 
McNary reforestation bill provided that the Federal Govern- 
ment should cooperate with the several States. Now, why can 
not the Federal Government, without constructing a new sta- 
tion, cooperate with the State of Pennsylvania at the stations 
which are already established? 

Mr. MENGES. They can, but this authorizes them to do 
this, not only for Pennsylvania but for New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland. Now, we can not cooperate with those 
Stutes unless we are authorized by the National Government 
so to do. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my 


Re it enacted, etc., That in order to determine and demonstrate 
the best methods for the growing, management, and protection of 
timber crops on forest lands and farm wood lots, the Secretary of 


Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed to establish and main- 
tain a forest experiment station at such place or places as may be 
determined as most suitable by him, in cooperation with the State of 
Pennsylvania and with the neighboring States, and to conduct such 
silvicultural and other forest experiments and investigations as may 
either independently or in cooperation with other or- 
that to out the 


be necessary, 


ganizations, institutions, or individuals, and carry 
purposes of this act an appropriation in the amount of $30,000 is 
hereby authorized. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R, 818. An act for the relief of William A. Glasson; 

H. R. 2581. An act for the relief of Edward Johnston ; 

H. R. 5105. An act for the relief of Maude J. Booth; 

H. R. 6149. An act for the relief of Charles D, Baylis, first 
lieutenant, United States Marine Corps; 

H. R. 7678. An act for the relief of the New York Canal & 
Great Lakes Corporation, owners of the steamer Monroe and 
barge No. 209. 

H. R. 7817. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle fields of the siege of Petersburg, Va.; 

H. R. 9039. An act to amend section 8 of the act approved 
March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961), entitled “An act to enable any 
State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with the 
United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable 
rivers”; 

H. R. 10226. An act to correct the military record of John 
Daley ; 

H. R. 10973. An act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
of the Coast Guard and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12596. An act to authorize the leasing of unallotted 
irrigable land on Indian reservations; and 

8. 12703. An act granting the consent of Congress to Brown- 
ville & Matamoros Municipal Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Rio Grande at Brownsville, Tex. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

i. R. 11446. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war, 

_The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested : 

_ 8.4534. An act to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to be 
eet for the Church of St. John the Baptist, Pawtucket, 
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The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 4059) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers, sallors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican 
Wars and to certain widows of said soldiers and sailors and 
marines and to widows of the War of 1812 and Army nurses, 
and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution : 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 21 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound as may be directed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing 5,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 95, 
entitled “Art and Artists of the United States Capitol,” of which 
1,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 3,000 copies for the 
use of the House of Representatives, 500 copies for the use of the 
Architect of the Capftol, and 500 copies for the use of the Joint 
Committee on the Library. 


The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2141), entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judg- 
ment in any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have 
against the United States, and for other purposes, had re- 
quested a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had ordered Mr. WHEELER, Mr. 
CAMERON, and Mr. Kenprick as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. ‘ 

LONGEVITY PAY OF UNITED STATES ARMY OFFICERS 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 8S. 1857 and 
give the same immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
S. 1857 for immediate consideration. The Clerk will report the 
bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill 1857) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to 
certify certain findings of fact, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, just 
what is in this bill? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. This bill is intended to correct 
an error in the pay of certain officers of the Army between the 
years 1890 and 1908, being based on the longevity provision. 

Mr. WINGO. How many officers are affected? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I am unable to state how many, 
but they are officers between the years 1890 and 1908. 

Mr. WINGO. I withdraw my reservation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I renew it, for the 
reason that this has been before the House many times anc 
there is quite a lot of opposition to it. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

EMPLOY MENT OF TELEPHONE OPERATORS 

Mr. MAcGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged report 
from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 307 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House at the rate of compensation now authorized by law to con- 
tinue the employment of the three-session telephone operators from 
and after July 1 to November 30, 1926, inclusive. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the géntleman yield me five minutes? 

Mr. MaAcGREGOR. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
five minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, when the joint committee of the 
two Houses investigated the pay of the clerks and rearranged 
the salaries, that committee fixed the salary of the chief clerk 
to the Committee on Rules at $2,880, if I remember correctly. 
When the bill was brought in on the floor of the House I 
noticed that it was put in at $2,360. At that time I took the 
matter up with the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and he said, “ That was an error in printing, but if you 
will not say anything about it now I will see that it is rectified 
in the Senate, and it will come back all right at the agreed 
wage of $2,880.” I went over myself to see Senator Warren 
in regard to the matter, and he said, “ Mr. Mappen has already 
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been in here, and {t has been arranged and it will come back 
at the agreed sum of $2,880.” 

When the bill came back from the Senate it was just the 
same as it was when it went through the House. Some one had 
neglected to attend to it. I have been trying for three years to 
get that matter remedied. Under present conditions the clerk 
of the Committee on Rules gets the same salary as was paid 
before the salary classification was made and the salaries 
raised. I have not been able to impress it enough upon the 
Accounts Committee to even get that error rectified. 

The Committee on Accounts has brought in during this ses- 
sion a resolution raising the pay of several clerks, and I raised 
the question with the Committee on Accounts at that time, and 
I understood, perhaps wrongly, that later in the session they 
would take care of the clerk of the Committee on Rules. 

Everybody agrees that the chief clerk of the Rules Com- 
mittee is entitled to what they agreed to pay at the time these 
saluries were raised. It takes two or three years to educate a 
clerk to properly perform the duties of the Rules Committee, 
and then just about the time you get the clerk properly edu- 
cated he goes off and takes another job because he can get a 
better Job than at the salary of $2,360. 


I would like to have the chairman of the Accounts Com- | 


mittee tell me why we can not get this salary raised to the 
amount at which the salary was classified when these salary 


like is to have the clerk receive the salary that it was stated 
he should be paid at the time the classification and raise was 
made, 5 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman is chairman of the Rules 
Committee. Why does he not bring in a rule ordering them 
to do that? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not, but I would if I could. I would like 
to have the chairman of the Accounts Committee explain why 
we can not get that. He has plenty of time and plenty of 
opportunity to raise the salaries of several other clerks. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman is asking me to violate | 


the rules of the House by disclosing what happened at the 
committee sessions, 
Mr. SNELL. I do not ask the gentleman to do that, but I 
think the time has,come when we are entitled to consideration. 
Mr. MACGREGOR. I agree with the gentleman. 


Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman agrees with that, and if all | 


the other gentlemen agree with it who have so stated to me, I 
ean not understand why this error can not be corrected. I have 
been patiently waiting for three years, and I have never said a 
word on the floor of the House before this time. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Would it not be better to have some sort of a 
classification of these salaries instead of having everybody at 
different times making application for their own committees? 

Mr. SNELL. That is all I ask. All I want is to have this 
salary placed at the amount at which it was classified. All of 
the salaries were classified about three or four years ago, and 


at that time, as I have said, the clerk of the Committee on | 


Rules was classified at $2,880, but through an error the salary 
was carried in the bill at $2,360, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If no one objected, the 
gentleman could offer an amendment to the resolution now 
before the House, could he not? 

Mr. SNELL. I could offer it, but I think it is up to the 
Accounts Committee to do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not believe anyone in 
the House would object after the statement made by the gen- 
tleman, because we are all aware of the facts with reference 
to the work done by the clerk of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SNELL. I like to do things in a regular way, and I 
have promised my clerk I would attend to it next time, and my 
understanding was the Accounts Committee would take care 
of it before the end of this session. They have raised the sal- 
aries of several other committee clerks, and I want to know 
why I can not have the salary of my clerk brought up to the 
amount at which it was originally classified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I will offer such an amendmeut if the gentleman can 
hold the floor until I can write it out. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Of course, I must object to any such 
course as that. 

Mr. SNELL. That is out of order. I appreciate that; but 
[I think I am entitled to have some explanation as to why I 
can not have this done, 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. I think the gentleman will get it in the 
course of time. 

Mr. SNELL. How many years must I wait? I have now 
waited practically four years. I am not asking for an jn. 
crease but the committee has increased the salaries of ot|\or 
committee clerks. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No; not since the gentleman's request. 

Mr. SNELL. I believe you have increased the saluries 
of at least six at this session. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This is an extraordi: 
statement to be made by the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. SNELL. I think it is, but I am simply talking facis. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield to permit me ty 
ask a question of the chairman so that the House may know 
what it is voting on? Will the chairman state whose salury 
is being raised by this resolution? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. None under this resolution. It is for 
the employment of telephone operators. 

Mr. SNELL. If we can get time to provide for the em. 
ployment of telephone operators during the summer vacution, 
why can not we get time to provide for the payment to the 
clerk of the Committee on Rules what he is entitled to? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. We are perfectly willing to consider the 


| resolution when we can get to it in the regular way. 
raises were made. I do not ask for any increase. All I would 


Mr. SNELL. How many years does it take? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Oh, I refuse to stand here and he 
eatechised in that way. 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman refuses to consider it, all 
right. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I think it is very improper for me to be 
asked to disclose what happened in the committee room. 

Mr. SNELL. Perhaps it is. I have waited patiently for 
three years in regard to this matter, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, no more raises are going through. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Before that is done, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to offer an amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR] has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. May I myself offer the 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. With all due respect to the gentleman 
from South Dakota, I must refuse to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WINGO. This is the only time in the session that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MAcGrecor] has the advantage 
of his colleague, the chairman of the Rules Committee, and I 
think we ought to permit him to enjoy that advantage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman has doue 


| that. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


THERESA ©. GLYNN AND MARGUERITE LENOIR 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 297 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent 
fund of the House, to Theresa C. Glynn the sum of $275, and to 
Marguerite Lenoir the sum of $58.33, being the amount received by 
them per month as clerks to the late Hon. Lawrence J. Flaherty. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


WALTER C. NEILSON 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 160 
Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House $1,200 to Walter C. Neilson for extra and expert services to the 
Committee on Pensions from March 4, 1925, to March 8, 1926, as 
examiner to said committee by detail from the Bureau of Pensions 
pursuant to law. - 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. | 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 

NORMAN E. IVES 


Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged | 


The question is | 


on 


Mr. MacGREGOR. 
resolution. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

(he Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 148 

That there paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House $1,200 to Norman E. Ives for extra and expert services to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions from March 4, 1925, to March 8, 1926, 
as assistant clerk to said committee, by detail from the Bureau of 
Pensions, pursuant to law. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ASSISTANT CLERK TO THE COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS 

Mr. MaAcGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York | 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, be 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 





House Resolution 290 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills be 
authorized to appoint an assistant clerk to the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, who shall receive compensation at the rate of $6 per diem during 
the sessions of the Sixty-ninth Congress, to be pald out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House, payment to commence from the date such 
clerk entered upon the performance of duties, which shall be ascer- 
tained and evidenced by the certificate of the chairman of sald com- | 
mittee, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 4, strike out the word “ sessions” 
words “ first session.” 


Mr. MAcGREGOR. 
committee amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes. . 

Mr. WINGO. Would not this be an appropriate place to 
relieve the injustice that is being done the Rules Committee? 

Mr. MACGREGOR. I can not yet concede that the injustice | 
which has been done the Rules Committee is any more of an 
injustice than some others, so I think we had better take all 
the injustices together and try to work them out. 

Mr. WINGO. That logic is rather striking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


and insert in lieu thereof the 


Mr, Speaker, I move the adoption of the 


CHIEF OF JANITORS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York | 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 207 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, author 
ized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the House, 
until otherwise provided by law, to the chief of janitors of the House 
of Representatives the sum of $360 per annum, payable monthly, as 
additional compensation. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from South Dakota rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. To offer an amendment 
to the resolution of the gentleman from New York which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield for that 
purpose, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I submit the gentleman can 
not prevent the offering of an amendment to the resolution. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I can, under the rules and regulations 
and under parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman can hold the floor and decline 
to yield either for debate or for the offering of an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New 
York desire to yield for debate or for an amendment? 
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Not for an amendment. 


of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, a pariia- 


Mr. MacGREGOR. 
Mr. JOHNSON 
mentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Mr. 


The gentleman will state it. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not desire the floor 
I desire the floor for the purpose of offering an 
amendment to the resolution. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
gentleman can not prevent it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MacGrecor}. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 


I do not yiekl for that 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, the 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I pro- 


pose an amendment at the end of the resolution. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not yield for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota is recognized. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 


MacGrecor has not moved the previous question, so the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON 
line 6, after the word “ compensation ” 
pensation to the clerk to the 
$520 per annum.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended waS agreed to. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT CLERK’S DOCUMENT ROOM 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged 
resolution, House Resolution 242. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


offer an 


of South 
insert 
Committee 


Dakota: Page 1, 
“also additional comr- 
Rules at rate of 


on the 


The question is on agreeing to 


House Resolution 242 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, 
until otherwise authorized by law, additional compensation per annum, 
payable monthly, in the sum of $540 to the assistant superintendent 
of the House document room for services In the Clerk’s document room, 
House Office Building: Provided, That this additional compensation 
shall be effective only so long as the position is held by the present 
incumbent. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 5, after the word “of,” 


insert ‘‘ 420.” 


strike out the figures “540" and 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


NORMAN E. IVES 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged 
resolution, House Resolution 153. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Resolution 153 


Resolved, That the Committee on Invalid Pensions is hereby author- 
ized to employ an expert examiner of pensions at the rate of $2,400 
per annum commencing July 1, 1926, same to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives until otherwise provided 
for by law. Appointment to be made by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


With the following committee amendments: 
2, after the word 


-~, 


Line 
Ives.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “law,” strike out the remainder of 
line 6 and line 7. 


Mr. SMITH. Let me say to the gentleman from New York 
that there is no chairman now of the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The amendment strikes out that the ap- 
pointment is to be made by the chairman of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. Mr. Ives has reached the age of retirement 
and the Secretary of the Interior refuses to continue him on the 
rolls any longer. The Members of the House quite generally 
feel that his services should be retained as long as he Is 
capable. 

Mr. DENISON. What salary is provided for Mr. Ives? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Two thousand four hundred dollars, 
which with his retirement pay of $700 makes $3,100. 


“employ,” insert the name “Norman E. 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. T would like to ask the gentleman if he 
does not think we are setting a bad example by employing 
superanuated employees? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. This is a special case, and I am in favor 
of the proposition. 

Mr. HUDSON. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Does the gentleman think the policy ought to be adopted of 
fixing the salary of an employee by taking into account his 
retirement pay, Which is made up of his own salary laid aside 
for his old age? Does the gentleman think that that should 
be considered in fixing the salary of an employee of the House? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. This is an unusual case. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


TELEPHONE MANAGERS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present another privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 151). 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House Resolution 151 

Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of 
the House 
tional compensation at the rate of $600 per annum to the majority 
and to the minority floor managers of telephones. 


With the following committee amendment: 
In line 8, strike out $600 and Insert $480. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNbDERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
lution. It comes at the closing hours of the session. It prac- 
tically destroys the work of the joint committee of three years 
ago that was appointed for the purpose of equalizing salaries. 
It raises the salary of two very competent, very genial, and 
very delightful employees of the House. I want it understood 
right here that I have no persdnal feeling against them but a 
real sense of embarrassment in opposing this resolution. These 
increases have not been recommended by a superior officer. 
These increases place these two men in a class away beyond 
other employees of the House who are doing work much more 
valuable to the Members, work that requires much more effort 
and mental attainment on the part of the employee, employees 
who are employed the year around and have to stay here every 
day of every month in the year. 
during the sessions of Congress. Furthermore, we are just 
starting on a vacation period of several months, and upon our 
return we will be here for only about three months. 
put these men in the same class as you put most of the clerks 
of committees and far in advance of many of the employees of 
the House who, as I said before, perform greater service, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I can not yield for the moment. To 
illustrate, there are two employees—bookkeepers—down in the 
office of the Sergeant at Arms. They are men who do not come 


in intimate contact with each Member of the House, but they | 
are men who perform service for every Member of the House. | 


They are expert bookkeepers. You pay them twenty-three hun- 
dred and some odd dollars a year. These men who will be 
benefited by this resolution, who are employed in the telephone 
room, receive $2,400 for the session. As you enter they will 
ask you if you want a number called, and they are very 
courteous and they will get it for you, or if you ask them they 
will call your office for you, or—oh, you all know the service. 
It is not to the men themselves that I offer my objection, but to 
the office they fill. You can get a boy 16 or 17 years of age to 
do the work that these men are doing for $100 per month. You 
are paying them far more than the operators. You are paying 
them far more than men who have to have expert knowledge to 
perform the duties of their office. You are giving them in addi- 
tion to their salary of $2,400 a year a paid-up life insurance 
policy of $2,500 and burial expenses in addition to that. 

It is no joy or pleasure for me to stand on the floor of the 
House and practically be the only one to call the attention of 
the Members to the fact that we are giving this money as a 
gratuity, not paying these men for services rendered, but giving 
them a gratuity from the pockets of the taxpayers of the 
country. I do not want to reveal anything that occurred in 
the committee, and I do not intend to; but it is rather a 
peculiar situation when the chairman of the committee intro- 
duces a resolution to which I know he is opposed. Of course, 
I suppose it is in a regular day's work that he is obliged to 


perform. 
Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yleld? 
Mr. UNDERHILL. The Committee on Accounts was ap 


pointed for the purpose of conserving and properly using the 
contingent fund of the House. That is what they are there 
for. I refrain from raising a point of order with reference to 





of Representatives until otherwise provided by law, addi-’ 


Mr. Speaker, this is a very unusual reso- | 


These men are employed only | 


Yet you | 
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| the attendance here this afternoon or embarrass or annoy the 
Members with a roll call. But, gentlemen, I will promise you 
this much, that as one member of the Committee on Accounts. 
I shall use every effort and endeavor in the next session of 
Congress to have a committee appointed or, as far as the Com- 
mittee on Accounts is authorized so to do, to revise the salaries 
of the various employees of the House. There are some now 
employed by the House, as well as some clerks of committees. 
| who are underpaid. They ought to have their salaries raised 
What we really ought to do is to abolish about a score of 
committees that have clerks and janitors and that never have 
a meeting of the committee. Yet they require these clerks a 

janitors. If we did that, we could give every remaining clerk 
and janitor all he is entitled to and save thousands of dollars 
| besides. But the House will not take such action. Conse- 
quently we will have to differentiate between the clerks of the 
committees that meet frequently, that have questions of great 
moment before them, that have a tremendous amount of wort 
to perform, and the clerk who merely fills the office withou: 
giving any return in the way of service for the salary received, 

This is one of the positions which could be filled very easily 
| for very much less than is paid at the present time. The only 
reason that the House has for voting for this resolution is coud 
fellowship and a friendly feeling for those who perform some 
direct service for them. I have no objection to Members going 
down in their own pockets and tipping these boys when they 
perform any extra service; but it is wrong, it is without prece- 
| dent, and you should not take the money from the contingent 
fund to increase the salaries of these men far beyond an 
amount which the office really warrants. That is all I have 
to say; and I suppose that, as usual, efforts to protect the tax- 
payer will be in vain. 

Mr. MaoGREGOR. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Murpuy]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
sympathize with the gentleman that just left the floor. He has 
been standing at the threshold of the Treasury of the United 
States oh for these many days. There is no question but 
what his watchfulness has saved the taxpayers of this country 
much money, but we have in this House two wonderful, two 
faithful employees, and he stated here that a 17-year-old boy 
could come into this House and weigh the importance of mat- 
ters up for consideration and could come at the telephone and 
call men in the office and tell them whether to come over here 
or remain in their offices and work there. Of course, such a 
statement as that carries with it its own condemnation. I do 
hope that Members of the House will be fair with these men. 
They have unusual ability, they have remarkable memories, 
they have splendid judgment. These men are confidential men. 
You_know how the man on your side and the man on ours 
perform their duties, and I hope this House will treat fairly 
and squarely these faithful employees. [Cries of “ Vote! ’’] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
amend—— 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I refuse to yield for an amendment. 
| Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I ask for recognition on my 
/ motion. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I refuse to yield for an amendment and 
| I move the previous question; but before that I yield two min- 
| utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VestTat]. 

| The SPEAKDER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
| has control of the time and yields two minutes to the gentleman 
| from Indiana [Mr. VEesTAL]. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, my 
judgment is that no more meritorious resolution could have 
been introduced in this House than the one that has been in- 
troduced here by the chairman of the Committee on Accounts. 
I undertake to say that not a single Member of Congress, not 
one who has a secretary in his office, who is more valuable to 
this House than the men on the minority and majority sides 
of this House in the cloakrooms. Talk about a 15-year-old 
boy doing the work! Mr. Holt does the work which the man 
on the other side does, and I think that this resotution ought 
to have been passed increasing their salaries by $600 instead 
of $480, and I hope that not a single Member of this House 
will vote against this resolution and give these boys $480 more 
salary each, because I think it is right. [Applause.] 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. : 

The previous question was ordered. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


COMMENDING HON, W. FRANK JAMES 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein a 
resolution adopted on yesterday by the Committee on Military 
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mittee, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I count it a privilege to 
place herein the resolution adopted by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House on June 80, 1926, in appreciation of the 
splendid work of the able and tireless acting chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Michigan, Hon. W. Frank JAMEs: 

Resolution of Committee on Military Affairs, July 1, 1926 

Resolved, That there is hereby expressed the great cenfidence the 
members of the Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, have in the integrity, ability, and qualities of leadership of Hon. 
W. Frank JAMES, of Michigan, who during a part of the present ses- 
sion of Congress has been called upon to perform the very exacting 

ties of acting chairman. 

With the strictest attention to duty, with a fine spirit of coopera- 
tion with fellow members, and a keen sense of justice, he has presided 
in a manner which has inspired every member of the committee with 
an especial interest and enthusiasm in the committee activities. 

Not only has he demonstrated an ability to bring harmony in the 
committee but his dynamic leadership and intelligent cooperation has 
extended to the House of Representatives, leading to the establishment 
of a splendid record in the passage of committee measures, and the 
favorable consideration of many long-standing bills of interest and 
importance to individual Members. 

We desire to express further that at no time, in our opinion, has 


[Applause. ] 
Is there objection? [After a 
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Affairs in appreciation of the acting chairman of that com- | 


happen to be employees of the District Government? 


there been closer cooperation between the officials of the War Depart- | 


ment and the committee upon the legislative needs of that department, 
very largely, if not entirely, due to the capable management of Mr. 
JAMES as acting chairman; be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be handed to Mr. JAMES | 


and a copy spread upon the minutes of the committee. 
For the committee : 
Jno. C. Speaks, 
W. C. Wricut, 
Lister HILL, 
Subcommittee. 
CONFERRING JURISDICTION ON THE COURT OF CLAIMS 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 2141 and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate and appoint conferees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 2141) entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims, to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes,” 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. 
pause.}] The Chair hears none. 
conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Leavitt, Mr. WILLIAMSON, and Mr. HAYDEN. 

AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION IN PARIS 

Mr, CRUMPACKER. 


Is there objection? [After a 
The Clerk will report the 





Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent | 


to take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 4408 and pass the | 


bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4408) to authorize the granting of leave to ex-service men 
and women employed in the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia to attend the annual convention of the American Legion in 
Paris, France, in 1927, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
Public Law 258, approved May 20, 1926, provides for the au- 
thority to grant ex-service men and women employed in the ex- 
ecutive departments and independent establishments the oppor- 
tunity to attend the American Legion convention in Paris. 
If the Commissioners and employees of the District of Columbia 
are Federal officials, then they will come under Public Law 
258. Certain members of the Judiciary Committee have ren- 
dered a minority report in the Fenning matter, contending that 
District Commissioner Fenning is a Federal officer. Therefore 
the pending bill should not be passed until the House has acted 
on the report of the Fenning case. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that 
the gentleman’s objection comes too late, 
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The Clerk will report the bill 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will ask the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin if he is opposed to the attendance of the war veterans who 


Mr. SCHAFER,. Certainly not. I desire that all of them 
attend. This bill should not be passed at this time, for the 
reasons I have stated. The convention will not be held until 
1927. I do not think we should prejudge the determination 
of the question of whether or not Frederick A. Fenning is a 
municipal or a Federal officer by enacting legislation of this 
kind until the House has acted on the report of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We always have passed such a resolu- 
tion in case of a holiday or anything that affects Federal em- 
ployees; we always have to pass another resolution including 
employees of the District of Columbia. Just as the gentleman's 
city or my city would have to pass a resolution giving its em- 
ployees the right to attend. It does not affect the question of 
Mr. Fenning’s status, and it has not anything to do with that. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If the Commissioners and employees of 
the District of Columbia are Federal employees, then the ex- 
service men and women employed in the municipal government 
of the District would be able to attend the convention under 
the provisions of Public Law 258. Mr. Hogan, counsel for Mr. 
Fenning, has contended that Commissioner Fenning is not a 
Federal officer. Among the arguments in behalf of this con- 
tention, he stated in substance that the reporting of this bill 
by the District Committee indicated that said committee 
believed that Public Law No. 258 did not include employees of 
the District government, and therefore said District employees 
and officials were not Federal. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman from 
Wisconsin reserve his objection for a moment? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I know the gentleman 
wants to be fair, and I know he was a very brave soldier in 
the late war. It happens that in the District of Columbia 
there was a very famous unit of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, the Three hundred and twelfth Machine Gun Battalion. 
It fought well and distinguished itself. I do not believe that 
many of those men who are surviving—many of them were 
killed—want to go to the Paris convention. I believe they 
ought not to be mixed up with the Fenning matter. They 
were just soldier kids doing their duty valiantly over there. 


| Why not give them the benefit of this? 


Mr. SCHAFER. If the employees and Commissioners of 
the District are Federal officials, then it is not necessary 
to enact this legislation, as they would come under Public Law 
258. The convention is in 1927, and I do not think it wouid 
be good policy for the House to pass this bill at this time, 
since Mr. Hogan, the attorney for Mr. Fenning, quoted this 
very bill, which was reported out by the District Committee, 
as an argument in contending that Mr. Fenning was not a 
Federal official. This bill should not be passed until the House 
has disposed of the Fenning case. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin yield on that point? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. HE the gentleman will notice the reading of 
the resolution, it does not undertake to decide that question, 
but says that that provision permitting Federal employees to 
go shall include employees of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SCHAFER. But Mr. Hogan states that the passage of 
the resolution is an admission that employees and officials of 
the District are not Federal. 

Mr. WINGO. The resolution is a declaration by Congress 
that that provision for Federal employees shall include District 
of Columbia employees. I think the wording of it carries such 
a declaration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The Attorney General 
ruled, as I understand, that they are not Federal employees, 
and the Comptroller General, who would pass upon this matter, 
might so hold; and if they do so hold, regardless of what we 
think of it in Congress, the practical result will be that the 
Three hundred and twelfth Machine Gun Battalion will not be 
able to attend the convention in Paris. I do not see how the 
Fenning matter can come before the House under the rules. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Well, in view of the statement of so many 
distinguished Members, to the effect that the passage of this 
resolution will not confirm Mr. Hogan’s allegation that the 
District Committee in reporting same held Mr. Fenning is not 
a Federal officer, I will withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provistons of the act approved May 
20, 1926, entitled “An act to authorize the granting of leave to 
ex-service men and women to attend the annual convention of the 
American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927,” shall Include ex-service 
men and women employed in the municipal government of the District 
of Columbla, 


The SPEAKDHR. The question is on the third reading of 
the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a similar House bill, 
H. R. 12599, will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 11446, granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war,-with Senate amendments, and 
agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House bill 
11446, with Senate amendments, and agree to the Senate 
amendments. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] be allowed to address 
the House. He is a member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and inadvertently I deprived him of 
the opportunity this mornirg. Therefore, I ask that he be 
granted permission to address the House at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks that 
his colleague on the committee [Mr. Crosser] be permitted 
to address the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, on 
Tuesday, August 10, 1926, the primary election will be held in 
Ohio. It is extremely important that every citizen of Ohio 
should vote at that election, for it has been boldly announced 
ihat an attempt will be made to abolish direct primary elec- 
tions. If the effort should be successful, it will mean a return 
to the outrageous convention system of nominating candidates 
for office. The convention system caused the worst forms of 
injustice and preyeuted the people from enjoying genuine popu- 
lar government. With as much certainty as did any tyrant of 
old appoint his servants, the special interests, by means of the 
convention system, appointed those who would serve their 
purpose. 

For this bold and amazing attempt to nares free govern- 
ment, the excuse given is that the people shOw little interest in 
primary elections, That, of course, is only an excuse and is not 
the reason for the effort of the special interests to destroy 
government by the people. 

Those who want special privilege are opposed to the pri- 
mary election system because it enables the people to control 
their government. If the people refuse, by means of their 
government, to grant special privileges, then they are de- 
nounced as ignorant by those who desire government to be 
operated for their special benefit. If the people elect men to 
office and approve policies opposed to the granting of special 
privileges by the Government, then the privilege seekers sneer 
at the idea of government by the people and loudly shout that 
the people are not fit to govern themselves. 

The self-seeker favors government by the people only when 
the people, by their government, do what he wants done. If 
the people refuse what he asks, then he wants things changed 
so that, without regard to the people, he can have what he 
desires, 

The people must arouse themselves before it Is too late. 
They must be on guard, Constant watchfulness is the price of 
liberty. Every citizen of Ohio should vote at the primary 
election on Tuesday, August 10. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since the establishment of the primary- 
election system, those who opposed its adoption have been try- 
ing to get rid of it. Knowing how well their purpose was 
served by the old convention system of nominating candidates 
the special interests are anxious to have it adopted again. 
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Before the passage of the laws enabling the people to choose 
directly the candidates for office the convention system was in 
use everywhere. 

Anyone who at any time attended one of those political con- 
ventions knows that it was a mockery of popular government, a 
disregard of the principle of government by consent of the 
governed. The delegates had about as little influence in ro. 
gard to what was done in the convention as if they had been 
wax dolls. That, of course, was exactly the way the specia] 
interests wanted things arranged. The candidates for office 
then owed their nominations, not to the people but to the 
political dictator, the master of the convention. When the 
candidates were elected, they found it necessary to obey the 
orders of the dictator, the master of the convention which 
nominated them. In order to get from public Officials what 
they wanted, it was necessary for the special-privilege seekers 
to deal only with the political dictator who had ordered thy 
nomination of such public officials. 

Because they want to have again the convention system 
which enabled them to get so easily what they wanted, the 
special-privilege seekers are now clamoring for the repeal of 
the laws which provide that the people shall choose directly 
their candidates for office. 

What are some of their so-called arguments for abolishing 
the primary election? One is that the ordinary man who seeks 
a nomination can not afford to spend the money necessary to 
place the merits of his candidacy before the people. Cer- 
tainly the rich man’s money enables him to advertise much 
more than can the ordinary man. On the other hand, when 
nominations were made by conventions, unless a candidate was 
willing to beg the master of the delegates for a nomination, then 
the only other course open to him was to try to elect, to the 
party convention, delegates who were favorable to him. That 
required a great deal of money and many months of work, with 
little chance of success. It is clear that it would cost much 
more money for the advertising and help necessary to elect 
hundreds of delegates favorable to the nomination of a cer- 
tain candidate than it would cost to advertise directly the 
candidate himself. 

It must be remembered, too, that the same delegates to a 
county convention nominated candidates for all of the offices 
in the county. Suppose, then, that under the convention plan 
a successful effort were made to elect delegates favorable to 
the nomination of a certain man for the office of county treas- 
urer. Since the delegates would have been elected to the con- 
vention because they favored a particular person for the office 
of treasurer, what possible opportunity would there have been 
for the people to indicate a choice in regard to the other offices, 
such as prosecutor and county auditor? 

The fact is that the convention system prevented the people 
from making any real choice of public officials. If the special 
privilege seeking interests were frank and candid, they would 
admit that they do not want the people to be able to decide 
who shall be in public office. When they complain about the 
expense of primary election campaigns, the special interests 
are not worrying about the hardship of the expense to can- 
didates. Thelr worry is that, in order to control nominations 
under the present direct-primary election system, it would be 
necessary, if possible, to pay many thousands of voters instead 
of paying one man, the political dictator, the master of the con- 
vention, as they did when political conventions nominated 
candidates. Besides, even by spending millions for votes at 
a direct primary election, they would never feel as sure of get- 
ting what they want as they were when, in order to haVe their 
way, they paid one man, the political dictator, to see that the 
convention gave it to them. 

When we talk of corruption, even the person without ex- 
perience should be able to see that it is easier to corrupt a few 
ringleaders in a convention than it would be to buy the votes 
of a great majority of the people. 

There is not an argument made against the nomination of 
party candidates by the people themselves that was not, at the 
beginning of popular government in the United States, urged 
against the principle of the election of public officials by the 
people. Early in the history of our country, those who desired 
special privileges from the Government and who wanted spine- 
less men in office who could be relied upon to obey their master’s 
orders, lamented and complained about what they called the 
terrible bungling of the people in the selection of public officials. 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, insisted upon the most direct control of Government 
by the people. He said: 

The further the departure from direct and constant control by the 
citizens, the less has the Government of the ingredient of republi- 
canism, 
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He also said: 
* * * The mass of the citizens ts the safest depository of their 
rights, and * * ©* the evils flowing from the duperies of the peo- 
e are less injurious than those from the egotism of their agents. 
The late Senator Robert M. La Follette, candidate for the 
presidency in 1924, said: 
e ©, .° We must * * 
dates In the hands of the people. 
t a primary election. 
Former President Woodrow Wilson, fn his inaugural address 
when he became Governor of New Jersey, said: 


« * 


* place the nomination of all candi- 


Make all nominations by direct vote 


With our present methods of elections, which were nothing 
than a choice between one set of machine nominees and another, 
did not get representative government at all * * * but govern- 
ment representative of political managers who served their own interest 
nd the interests of those with whom they found it profitable to estab- 
lish partnership. * * * Direct primary laws should be extended to 
every elective office and to the selection of every party committee or 
official as well, in order that the people may once for all take charge of 
thir own affairs, their own political organizations, and associations. 

Goy. Charles Evans Hughes, late justice of the United States 
Supreme Court and Republican candidate for the Presidency in 
1916, in a message to the New York Legislature in 1909, said: 

The candidates selected by the present method [the convention system] 
too often and not unnaturally regard themselves as primarily account- 
able not to their constituents, nor even, broadly speaking, to their party, 
but to those individuals to whom they feel they owe their offices and 
the continuance of whose good will they deem their political 
future to depend. © * ® 

To the extent that party machinery can be dominated by the few, 
the opportunity for special interests which desire to control the ad- 
ministration of government, to shape the laws, to prevent the pas- 
sage of laws, or to break the laws with impunity, is increased. 
* * * All that is worst in our public life finds its readfest means 
of access to power through the control of the nominating machinery 
of parties, 

The chief advantage of the direct primary election, as indi- 
cated by the authorities just quoted, is that the people need 
no longer blindly trust delegates to choose for them candi- 
dates for publie office. The people at the primary election 
vote directly for the candidates they prefer for the different 
offices. When men are the free choice of the people for office, 
then, as publie officials, they are free to serve the best inter- 
ests of all the people and not compelled to serve the privi- 
leged few. 

I realize, of course, that there are some who sincerely believe 
that the people are not fit to select the candidates of the party 
to which they belong, just as some believe that the people are 
not competent to elect their public officials at all. 


more 


W 
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The real opposition, however, comes not from the few sin- | 


cere but mistaken people, but comes from the financially 
powerful class, who are impatient because the direct primary 
system places some men in office who are not subject to their 
dictation, and who, therefore, prevent the dollar worshipers 
from turning government entirely to their particular use. 

As already said, the real complaint of the special interests 
is that they can not control a primary election as they formerly 
controlled the political convention. When they paid the master 
of the convention they were certain to get what they wanted. 
At a primary election, the special interests may spend millions 
and yet not be sure of getting what they want. 

The primary-election system must be retained. Government 
by consent of the governed must be preserved. 

The people must, then, be on guard, for it is certain that the 
effort has now begun to repeal the laws providing for the direct 
nomination of public officials by the people, for the initiative 
and referendum, and other measures insuring the people con- 
trol of government. The people must arouse themselves and 
defeat the attempt to again establish autocracy. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF HON. HENRY T. RAINEY AT FUNERAL OF REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES FE. FULLER 


Mr. ELLIOTF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address deliv- 
= by Hon. Henry T. Rarney at the funeral of Hon. CHARLES 
. FULLER. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
the address delivered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


RAINEY] at the funeral of Hon. Cuartes BE. Furter. Is there 
objection? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit an address delivered by the 
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gentleman from Illinois, Hon. Henry T. Raney, on June 28, 
1926, at Belvidere, Ill, on the occasion of the funeral of Hon. 
Cuartes E. Futter, a Representative in the Congress of the 
United States from Illinois. 

The address is as follows: 


CONGRESSMAN RAINBEY’S ADDRESS 


A State’s attorney, member of the Legislature 
of Illinois, judge of the circuit court, colonel of the Thirteenth Illinois 
Regiment, a Member of Congress for nearly a quarter of a century. 
This is the life story of CHarLeY FULLER, and we who are on this com- 
mittee from the House of Representatives still to-day use in referring 
to him the name by which we knew him best and the name by which 
he preferred to be called. His was a life full of service for his com- 
munity, his State, and his country, Honors came to him, but all of 
them were deserved. They were the result of diligence of a con- 
scientious attention to duty, honors which carried him always one step 
higher, and then another step higher, which increased his opportunities 
for usefulness. 


practicing attorney, 


I am pleased and affected to-day to see here so many members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, whose ranks are so rapidly thinning. 
During his entire career in Congress he was devoted always to those 
measures which brought more of sunshine into the lives of the men 
who bared their breasts to the bullets of the foe 65 years ago in order 
that this country might be preserved. 

CAPSHEAF OF HIS LIFP’S WORK 

And may I say to you now, you gentlemen of the Grand Army, you 
men who wore the blue in the trying days of this country, some of you 
have come half a hundred miles to pay your last tribute of respect to 
the memory of your friend, may I say to you that his last battle in the 


House of Representatives has been won. To-day as you sit here in 
your seats a committee behind locked doors in a room of the Appro- 
priations Committee a thousand miles from here, the steering com- 


mittee of the House, are 
endar of the House the 
brings to you and to the 


determining to place for passage on the cal- 
bill drawn by CHARLEY FULLER and which 
widows of those who have gone before you, 
are entitled in the last 
years of your stay upon this earth. The bill CHarimy FuLLEeR drew, 
the dream of the last years of his life, will become a law before the 
close of the present session of Congress. 
LONG AN ASSOCIATE 

The invitation to come to Illinois as a member of the funeral com- 
mittee selected by the House of Representatives came to me as a com- 
mand in the closing days of a long and busy session of Congress, and 
the invitation delivered to me a few minutes ago to speak for his 
colleagues in the House of Representatives to-day in the city where he 
lived so long comes to me also as a command. We were both serving 
in the House of Representatives our eleventh term. We came there at 
the same time, in the Fifty-elghth Congress. He was out one term and 
I was out one term, and when they said to me a few minutes ago, “ We 
want you to speak because you are one of the old Members of Con- 
gress,’ I commenced to realize how rapidly the years are passing. I 
commenced to realize that to-day, although not as old in years as many 
other colleagues in the House of Representatives, I have served longer 
in the House of Representatives than any other man who belongs to my 
party ever served from a northern State, and during that entire period 
of time I have been closely and personally associated with CHARLEY 
Futter. We did not not serve on the same committtees, but we were 
personal friends standing always for the same propositions. His long 
eareer and his successful career is an inspiration to the young men of 
this community. Not long ago a young man stepped into an airplane 
on the shores of Long Island just as the sun rose over the eastern 
horizon. The engines throbbed, the great plane mounted into the air 
and commenced its westward race with the sun across a continent. 
All day long the journey lasted and when in the evening he landed on 
the shores of the western sea just as the sun was sinking in the 
Pacific Ocean we began to realize that the Impossible had been accom- 
plished. The world said it couldn't be done, but he did it. And so 
these young men in this community who are just starting out in life 
have before them always as an example the career of CHARLEY FULLER. 
They may say to you that successes can not be accomplished, but In 
any career you may select for yourself through this life, while they 
tell you.it can not be done, the thing for you to do Is to go ahead 
and do it. 
LIFe’S JOURNEY 


I like to think of life always as a journey along a highway, always 
proceeding upward, You start out in the early morning when the birds 
are singing their sweetest songs, and you travel upward, upward always 
if your career is a career of real service, over a road wet with last 
night's rain; as you go along there are cool places where the green ferns 
grow. You should linger there if you want to succeed, CHARLEY FULLER 
knew how to do that. As you journey onward, always upward, there 
are meadows where dreams come true. CHARLEY FULLER knew how to 
find them. And there are fields where the four-leafed clovers grow. 
They are the prizes of this life. CHarLey Fourier found them many 
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times, and so can you. Those who render a real service as they Journey 
onward and upward are those who branch out from the main-traveled 
road, but always go on and always go upward, They are the pioneers, 
the discoverers, the men who think, the men who work, and if they 
are successful they broaden out the road and make It easier for those 
who come after. Progress is made possible not alone by the men who 
attain high position in life, but by the men who toll in the fields, who 
walk in cool furrows amid the rustling corn Progress depends upon 
the great thinkers, upon the dreamers whose dreams come true. Prog- 
ress depends upon the men whose faces are aglow with the fires of 
flaming furnaces; progress depends upon the man who fills the wintry 
air with the musical ringing of the axe. Men who do these things are 
successful in this life, because they contribute something to make it 
easier for the rest of us to live And as you journey along there 
comes always the call of the crest, and when you reach it then there 
comes the call of another and a higher crest; and as you journey along 
the road finally, always upward, there comes another call. 

It is the call of the last crest; it is the call which comes from 
beyond the stars; it is a call which comes to ail of us, to some of us 
when we have just commenced the Journey upward and onward along the 
hichway of life, to others when we have journeyed for many and many 
years and our hair is white with the snows of many winters; but it 
comes to all of us just as it has come to CHARLEY FULLMR; and we cast 
away from the shores we knew so long; we unfurl our sails, pull up 
the anchors, and sail away over an unknown sea to an unknown shore. 
There is no death. The flowers die, but they bloom again in the spring, 
The leaves fall, but they come again when the period for their resur- 
rection dawns. There is no death in this world, There is no death 
in this universe of ours. 

To-day I pay my last tribute to my friend. If all for whom he had 
performed a kind act during his long life should to-night drop a 
flower upon his grave he would rest beneath a wilderness of blossoms, 

May the snows of winter lie light over his tomb; may the winds 
of winter blow soft where he lies over his grave; may the birds through 
the long sunny summer days to come sing always their sweetest songs, 
Good night, old friend, good night. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EAST AND THE AGRICULTURAL WEST 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I have long ago reached the con- 
clusion that the industrial East is not much concerned about 
the agricultural West. It is concerned more in seeing that repre- 
sentatives are kept in both branches of Congress who will be 
consiant champions .of special interests. This was more force- 
fully illustrated in the recent primary election in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

When I examined the statistics showing the industries in that 
State and saw how these industries are especially cared for by 
Congress, past and present, I can understand why these special 
interests will engage in the shameful debauchery of elections 
or primaries, as was the case in the recent primaries in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The year immediately prior to the passage of the present 
tariff law there was produced in the State of Pennsylvania 
over $344,000,000 worth of men’s and women's clothing, on 
which there was already a very stiff tariff, but which was 
increased under the present law, so that the rate is from 65 
per cent to 125 per cent and in some cases as high as 180 per 
cent. In the same year there was produced in that State over 
$396,000,000 worth of cloth, such as woolen, worsted, cotton, 
and silk, all of which carried a high tariff but which was in- 
creased by the present tariff law in some instances to a rate as 
high as 55 per cent and in others as high as 100 per cent. In 
the same year there was produced in that State over $30,000,000 
worth of rugs and carpets, on which there was already a suffi- 
cient tariff to protect amply the manufacturers of these car- 
pets and rugs; but this was increased under the present law 
so that the tariff rate is now 33 to 100 per cent. In the same 
year there was produced in that State over $22,000,000 worth 
of lace of various kinds, which at that time carried a high 
protective tariff rate of 60 per cent, but which was increased 
under this law to 90 per cent. The same year there was pro- 
duced in that State over $247,000,000 worth of foundry machine 
products—iron and steel bolts, nuts, washers, and so forth— 
and in the same year over $41,000,000 worth of furniture, and 
in the same year over $65,000,000 worth of glass, and in the 
same year over $26,000,000 worth of linoleum, 

I could go on and call attention to scores of articles, but I 
want to call attention to the fact that none of these I have 
mentioned are produced in the State of Kansas but all of them 
are used by the people of that State, and as such users they 
are compelled to pay their tribute because of this high tariff 
to the special interests in the State of Pennsylvania. In view 
of these facts, I am wondering how much of that $3,000,000 
spent by these special interests the other day to nominate a 
Senator came out of the pockets of the people of my State. 

There is another fact connected with the pasage of the pres- 
ent tariff law which is significant. The entire delegation from 
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the State of Kansas, in both branches of Congress, voted fr 
this tariff act, known as the Fordney-McCumber tariff [ay 
which gave such benefits to the producers of the State of Pen). 
sylvania; but, notwithstanding that fact, you will find practj 
cally all if not the entire delegation from the State of Pen). 
sylvania lined up solidly against a measure intended to relieve 
the present critical condition of the only essential industry in 
the State of Kansas; that is, agriculture. It would seem tha: 
this is rank ingratitude. I am calling attention to this inci- 
dent on behalf of my Kansas colleagues for two reasons: First, 
because they all seem too gentlemanly to refer to this seeming!) 
ungrateful act; and second, because I did not vote for the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff, as I was not in Congress at that time. 
My constituents had requested me to come home and stay there 
for a couple of years, and I was at that time complying with 
their request. 

Mr. Speaker, I have discovered lately there is a pronounced 
difference of opinion as to what constitutes a real statesman. 
According to the viewpoint of some, it is the mark of great 
statesmanship to vote to increase the tariff rates on the articles 
produced in a half dozen or so of the New England States, so 
as practically to give those producers a monopoly on the sale 
and disposition of those products, but when a Representative 
votes for or even advocates a law creating a Federal agency 
to help solve the troubles of agriculture he at once becomes 
economically unsound and a disseminator of political bunk. 
Most of my colleagues from Kansas have the advantage of me, 
as they have qualified as statesmen, having voted for the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff and having also voted for the farm 
relief measure the other day, therefore they are eligible for 
either or both classes. I can get into but one. 


HOW ONE STATE HAS BUILT ROADS, SCHOOLS, AND A $15,000,000 
CAPITOL WITHOUT INCURRING ANY BONDED OR FLOATING DEBT 
WHATEVER 


Mr. McDUFFIB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague [Mr. OLiver} may have consent to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp upon Nebraska and upon the speech 
made by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER|. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mouse consent that his colleague [Mr. OLtver] may have con- 
sent to extend his remarks in the Recorp upon Nebraska and 
upon the speech made by the gentleman from Nebraska [ Mr. 
SHALLENBERGER]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, at a time when 
many States are being urged to largely increase their bonded 
indebtedness, it is pleasing to note that the National Govern- 
ment continues to make substantial payments on its war in- 
debtedness and can now point to a definite date not far in the 
future when by continuing present payments the entire national 
debt will be discharged in full. 

It is equally gratifying to know that one State at least enjoys 
to-day the unique distinction of having no bonded nor floating 
debt. 

How this has been accomplished is told in the splendid speech 
made a few days since by my friend and colleague, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. 

I am convinced that the educational value of the facts recited 
is such that the speech should be widely circulated, and I 
have, therefore, offered a resolution that it be printed as a 
House document. 

I invite all to read the speech, which is here set out in full: 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great deal of 
late about hard times in the West. I am going to tell you the story 
of a people who have the courage to face unfavorable conditions 
when confronted by them and the genius to overcome them, 

Nebraska is unique among all the States in the Union. There is 
not another State just like her. Nowhere else in the Republic can 
you find 77,000 square miles of arable acres without any waste land 
and with no other natural resources save the fertility stored in the 
soll. 

Nature, having put so much value into the top soll of Nebraska, 
apparently determined it unnecessary to store anything of value 
underneath it. 

Nebraska does not produce a ton of coal or fron or lead or zine or 
copper or any other useful metal within her borders. 

She does not produce an ounce of gold or silver or jewels or any 
other precious metal. 

She does not produce a barrel of ofl nor a cubic foot of natural gas 
nor other mineral-oil products of value. 

She has no forest from which to eut lumber. Her people value 
her trees so much for their beauty and their shade they will not cut 
them down for use. Her raw materials are earth and air and water. 
Practically all of her wealth must be dug from her soil by the toil 
of her people. But so rich is her soil, so matchless the industry of 
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her people, that each year she produces a larger amount of material 
wealth according to her population than does any other State tn the 
Union. 

The total average annual value of grain, livestock, and forage crops 
is over $500,000,000. 

Nebraska leads in the quality, quantity, and value of her livestock. 
Only Texas and Iowa excel us in the number and value of their cattle. 
We are third to Iowa and Illinois fn value and number of swine. 
In sheep, poultry, and dairy products we are in the very first rank. 
Only Towa, Illinois, and Texas exceed Nebraska in total farm values. 

More butter is made at Omaha, Nebr., than in any other city in the 
world, The largest cooperative creamery in the world is at Orleans, 
Nebr., in the county and in the district In which I reside. The farm- 
ers out there in western Nebraska knew that there was money to be 
made in the production of milk, and so by the organization of a 
cooperative creamery they have secured for themselves all of the 
profits to be made in the production and sale of milk and cream. They 
learned that there was profit to be made in the manufacture of butter 
and ice cream and other dairy products, and so by the operation of 
this great cooperative creamery they have secured to themselves all 
of the profit to be made in the manufacture of dairy products. 

They learned that there was profit to be made in the sale of those 
dairy products, and so they sell the surplus of their dairy products by 
the carload in the great city of New York. Thus, by their cooperative 
organization they have secured to themselves all of the profit to be 
made in the production and manufacture and sale of dairy products 


from the time the milk is first strained in the farmer’s milk pail in 


western Nebraska until the butter is served upon the tables of some of 
you gentlemen from New York in your great metropolitan city, and is 
consumed upon your tables by the people there. You may bend a people 
who have the genius to organize a cooperative organization such as 
that, but you can not break them. 

But Nebraska has a second unique distinction among the Nation's 
Commonwealths. 

Some sage has said that only that man 1s free who owes no debt. 
Judged by that standard, Nebraska is the only free Commonwealth 
in the Union, since she is the only State that has no bonded nor floating 
debt. 

Wisconsin and Kentucky likewise owe no bonds, but according to the 
World Almanac and the report of the Bank of America, they have 
some outstanding floating certificates of Indebtedness. 

It is interesting to note the growth of State indebtedness in the 
past 10 years. In 1925 the total reported bonded indebtedness of all 
the States was $1,555,742,000. Fifty-seven per cent of this was 
incurred since 1920; 68 per cent since 1915. Or, in other words, the 
States of the Union have bonded themselves in the past 5 years for 
more money than was outstanding for the preceding 145 years of the 
life of the Republic. 

Nebraska alone can look the world in the face and say she owes no 
obligations. On the contrary she has many of her sister Common- 
wealths paying tribute to her for the use of her surplus funds. 

Nebraska is unique for a third outstanding feature in her industrial 
and commercial life. She alone of her sister agricultural Common- 
wealths has come through the terrible years of deflation following the 
war and by her laws protected her people from the loss of a single 
dollar of depositors’ money because of the failure and bankruptcy of 
banks chartered under her laws. 

According to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency there 
have been 2,941 State and national banks fail and go into the hands 
of receivers in the past 11 years. That is the most terrible showing 
of failure and bankruptcy for a like number of years in the entire 
banking history of the Nation. Over 600 State and national banks 
failed in 1925. The total liabilities to creditors for 10 years was 
$936,132,000. Add to that the number that have failed since 1926, 
and the total liabilities of failed institutions amount to very much 
more than one thousand million millions of dollars. No man has 
been able to give me reliable information about how much the people 
of the country have lost because of this bankruptcy and failure of 
banking institutions, but we know that it is a great many hundreds 
of millions of dollars and consequent misery and suffering to the un- 
fortunate depositors. 

In 1925 failed banks reported by various States surrounding Ne- 
braska were as follows: 





The total liabilities to depositors for the five States was $55,568,000. 

I can not learn how much Nebraska’s neighbors lost because of these 
commercial disasters, but for the past 18 years no man or woman in 
Nebraska who has trusted their money to the banks organized under 
her laws has ever lost a dollar. 

During those 18 years $26,000,000 have been returned to the people 
from banks that were in trouble, mismanaged, or closed without the 
people having their savings discounted a single cent. [Applause.] 
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The people of Nebraska are a highly tntelligent and progressive 
people. They have the highest standards of education, the lowest per- 
centage of illiteracy; they spend more money for schools than for any 
other purpose. There are few rich and there is little poverty in 
Nebraska, but they have the greatest average of opportunity and of 
intelligence. There are no poorhouses in Nebraska. 

Mr. Wyant. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Yes. 

Mr. Wyant. Are there many foreigners in Nebraska? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. One-half of the people of Nebraska were born 
in Europe or their parents were born in Europe. They are good people, 
and we make them good American citizens in Nebraska. [Applause.] 

The people of Nebraska remembered the panics of 1873, of 1893, 
and of 1907, and they knew the loss and suffering that followed in 
their wake because of the failure of banks to pay their depositors. 
They knew that laws had long required that National, State, and 
county funds must be secured by bonds or other forms of special 
securities, 

They observed that the general public, who could least afford the loss, 
were permitted and compelled to take chances upon honesty and 
judgment of bankers as the only security for their deposits. 

So the Nebraska Legislature, taking lesson from all this, passed 
a law in 1908 requiring banks of deposit to guarantee the ordinary 
depositor as well as the State, county, and municipalities, which 
heretofore had been treated as specially preferred customers. 

The absolute equity of the Nebraska law lies in the fact that no 
bank was ever organized for any other purpose than to make money 
by the use of the depositors’ capital deposited in the bank. 

No banker who is safe attempts to make profit out of the use of his 
own capital. When a bank begins to loan its capital for the purposes 
of profit it is time to call in the banking department of the State or 
Nation. 

Bank profits are derived from the interest received upon the idle 
funds of others deposited with it. Since there would be no banks but for 
depositors’ moneys, the Nebraska law provides that the bankers 
chartered under the Nebraska law shall set aside a certain portion 
of the profit derived from the use of the depositors’ funds for the 
purpose of insuring against the possibility of loss the man whose money 
makes possible all the profits in the banking business. 

If a tax of 1 per cent had been levied on the deposits In national 
banks from their first establishment down to this hour, it would have 
raised a sufficient fund so that no man or woman who risked their 
money in a national bank would have lost a dollar. And that would 
cover the period of the panic of 1873, the panic of 1893, and the 
panic of 1907, and the terrible losses of the last 10 years. Banks pay 
4 per cent on time deposits of money. Why? Because they think 
there is profit above that rate of interest in loaning it. If the profit 
was 6 per cent, then you would have to take only one-hundredth part 
of the bank's profit on the depositor’s money to insure the people 
against the possibility of loss. 

Nebraska bas simply applied more fully than any other State a 
factor in business safety and stability in the banking business that 
has been in practice ever since banks first issued notes of credit to 
be used in leu of money. 

Bank notes were formerly secured above depositors and by special 
security because it was held they traveled many miles from their place 
of issue in the course of trade and were received and dealt in by those 
who could not know as to their credibility. Our national-bank notes 
were first secured by a deposit of Government bonds. There could be 
no question as to their safety, though the bank of issue should fail, 

But in later years under our Federal reserve bank system a more 
scientific and elastic plan of guaranty of »bank notes prevails. Under 
present law Federal reserve bank notes are guaranteed by the gold 
and cash reserves and by all the assets of the banks of issue and also 
by the joint credit of all the assets of all Federal reserve banks in 
the Union. This makes a form of credit and security as firm as the 
foundation of the credit of the Republic itself. 

In the past quarter of a century a new era in business exchange 
and use of certificates in Meu of money has developed. Ninety-five 
per cent of the volume of the Nation's business is transacted by means 
of checks and drafts against deposits in commercial banks. 

Nebraska has been the first State to fully meet this new condition 
and by her laws has given checks and drafts against accounts in com- 
mercial banks in Nebraska the same security and standing that has 
heretofore applied only to Federal bank notes. 

The assets of all her banks stand unitedly and as one great fund to 
guarantee the prompt payment of any lawfully issued check or draft 
against actual deposits in her banks just as the Federal reserve bank 
guarantees its bank notes. [Applause.] 

I was elected Governor of Nebraska upon that issue, and long after 
I am dead and gone I believe it will be remembered that I attached 
that long name of mine to a bill that forever guarantees the people 
of Nebraska that after they have earned their money by toil and sweat 
out of our soil, and have put it in a bank chartered under our laws 
they shall never lose it. [Applause.] 

The Speaker pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has expired. 
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Mr. SHALLENbeRrGceR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes more. 

The SPeAKeR pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHALLENPERGER. Now, because Nebraska pays her debts and 
owes no money it does not follow that she has lagged behind in this 
great era of State development and progress in material improve- 
menis 

The great growth in State indebtedness in recent years has undoubt- 
edly followed the invention and improvement of the automobile. Be- 
cause of improved roads and bridges public bonds and debts have 
piled up to monumental proportions. Nebraska is noted for her won- 
derful roads and splendid State bridges and highways, all built without 
bonds She has the longest, levelest, and broadest roads in the Union. 
Six hundred miles from east to west the Lincoin Highway winds up 
the great valley of the Platte from the Missouri River to the mountains, 
and with no rise of over 7 feet in a mile. 

Mr. Wyant. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Yes, 

Mr. WYANT. From what sources are your funds raised to construct 
these highways—gasoline taxes and so forth? 

Mr. SiHaALLtennencer, Entirely by taxation. The gasoline tax raises 
something like $2,000,000, 

Mr. Wyant. How inuch is the tax per gallon? 

Mr. SiHALLENBERGER. Two cents per gallon. 

Mr. Ontver of Alabama, What is your State rate of taxation on 
personal and real property? 

Mr. SUALLenBeRGER. I have not those figures. 

Mr. Oviver of Alabama. Will the gentleman kindly insert them? 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER, I will. 

Mr. Hitt of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. Hint of Alabama. I understand the State of Nebraska has 
not issued and does not issue bonds for the construction of good 
roads? 

Mr. SHALLeENBERGER. No; the State does not issue any. Our con- 
stitution prohibits the State from issuing bonds for any purpose, but 
the counties can issue bonds. 

Other States surface their roads with rock broken by machinery or 
concrete made by man. Nebraska's roads are surfaced with broken 
granite disintegrated by nature throughout a million years. This dis- 
integrated granite is taken from the bed of her historic Platte River, 
where nature has stored it a mile wide and 40 feet deep and for the 
entire length of the river, and with it Nebraska builds the cheapest and 
best hard-surfaced roads yet invented by man. 

And, last, I want to show you that, although we know enough to 
keep ont of debt as a people and to require that our bankers pay 
their obligations, we also are unique in the possession of an artistic 
spirit that has produced a building out there upon the prairies of 
the West that, like the Taj Mahal of India, is the only architectural 
jewel of its kind in the world. At our capital eity of Lincoln the 
people of Nebraska are building the finest State capitol on any 
continent. 

And they are paying for it out of their pockets as they go. It 
is the last and the greatest creation of the genius of Bertram Good- 
hue, world-famous architect and artist, who has lately passed on to 
another world. 

It is to cost when finished ten, twelve, or, with all of its furnish- 
ings and ornamentations and surroundings, perhaps even fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The main building will stand foursquare to the world, three stories 
in height, and fronting almost two city blocks east and west, north 
and south, with a beautiful court with gardens and fountains in 
the center. 

The central tower based 60 feet below the surface upon the solid 
rock, 80 feet square of solid nrasonry, will rise 400 feet above the 
plains it crowns. The finest artists from Europe and America have 
joined to carve and ornament its walls and towers and decorate with 
mural pictures Its halls, recepilon rooms, and auditoriums. 

Broad and spacious stairways lead to the several floors in the 
main building. Elevators are used only in the great central tower. 
We are assured by the commission which is superintending its con- 
struction that its reception rooms and legislative hall and senate 
chamber will equal or surpass those in any capital on either continent. 

When the last speck of gold leaf is placed upon the statute of the 
tower that peaks the central tower, every dollar of the cost of this 
building will have been paid for by the people of Nebraska, and it 
will stand for centuries as a monument to proclaim to the world 
that the best character of citizenship, the best example of industry 
and economy ts always to be found among those who live close to 
the soil and draw their living from the broad bosom of our mother 
earth. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLiver of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Yes. 
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Mr. Otiver of Alabama. The speech of the gentleman is not only 
a very deserving tribute to the industry, frugality, and genius of a 
splendid people, but I feel that it is so educational that a motion 
should be made to have it printed as a House document for cirey),.- 
tion. I am sure that at this time, when many States are issuing 
bonds for public improvements, it will be truly instructive and helpful 
to have an informative address like this widely circulated. I shaj) 
make a motion to have the address printed as a House document, 
and I wish to ask the gentleman to set out in his speech the 
assessable value of property in Nebraska with the rate of taxation 
thereon, and to also show what the State’s annual expense budget 
was during the past year, as well as the State’s total receipts and 
the amounts expended during a normal year for education and good 
roads and what amounts have been raised by the counties of th 
State on bond issues for public roads, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I shall be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Romsus, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Yes. 

Mr. Romsug. The gentleman's recital has been very interesting and 
instructive. The gentleman who has been speaking to us a few years 
ago was Governor of the State of Nebraska, and William J. Bryan 
along about the same time was advocating such a banking system as 
you have in Nebraska, and at that time a large number of peopl 
throughout the country charged that that was visionary and that it 
could not be made successful. The recital which the gentleman has 
given to the House demonstrates beyond peradyenture the soundness 
and validity of the policy advocated by the gentleman as governor and 
by Mr. Bryan as a citizen of Nebraska. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I will say in response to the gentleman's state- 
ment that there are two fundamental things behind this bank guar 
anty law that have been lacking in other legislation for the same pur- 
pose, and they constitute the chief reasons for the success of the 
Nebraska law during all the trials and troubles of the past 16 years. 

Virst, we did not hesitate to pledge all the assets of all the banks 
for the immediate payment of every dollar of indebtedness. When you 
begin in any way to modify that absolute pledge the public loses confi- 
dence. By it they are made secure, 

Second, after the bill had been in operation for 10 years and disas- 
ters began to happen, we adopted an amendment whereby we did away 
with receivers not directly interested in the economical management 
and settlement of the obligations of any institutions that might be 
in trouble and turned the matter over to a bankers’ commission se- 
lected by the bankers themselves, and thus the banks that guarantee 
and pay the money have the management and control. We took the 
matter entirely away from politicians and politics and gave it to the 
business men, who bear the responsibility of the entire matter. his 
has been the solution and the salvation of the entire sysem. [Ap- 
plause.] 

* - co . * * . 


Mr, SHALLENBPRGER. Mr, Speaker, as requested by Mr. Oniver of 
Alabama, I offer for the Recorp a letter from Hon. C. W. Pool, secre- 
tary of state of Nebraska, giving additional data concerning Nebraska's 
budget of income and expenditures: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Lincoln, Nebr., June 23, 1926. 
Hon, A. C. SHALLENBERGER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mk, SHALLENBERGER: In reply to your request of June 18 for 
some data relative to State government expenses and income, I am 
submitting the following tabulated statement of the budget expense 
and income of Nebraska for 1925 and 1926. 

You will note that all cash funds are estimated, and that in order 
to obtain the annual income of the State government, it will be neces- 
sary to divide the figures in half. This is only approximate, and 
could be only approximate in any event whether they were made 
annually or biennially, as there is no way of ascertaining what the 
receipts will amount to annually in advance. Unless otherwise stated, 
the figures given below are for the biennium. Statement follows: 


NEBRASKA 


. Total value of assessed property 
. State mill levy for— 


$3, 176, 778, 795. 00 
2. 35 


Total income for biennium for 1925-26 for all 
purposes : 
Total tax funds , 
Receipts appropriated (estimated) , 039, 96 
State cash funds (estimated) 36, .99 
Gas tax biennium (estimated) 5, 500, 000. 00 
Federal cash funds (estimated) 8, 583, 198. 15 
CO a senile cotta tn athe paeentis 35, 444, 776. 10 
5. County road improvement bonds (outstanding) ~~ $3, 786, 000. 00 
6. Total amount of school money used for year 
from July 1, 1924, to July 1, 1925, for city, vil- 
lage, and rural schools 
The permanent school fund amounts to..-.-...-.- 


26, 541, 121. 68 
10, 679, 085. 76 
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The figures in this statement are taken from the State tax com- | 
missioner’s and State auditor’s reports, as well as the State super- | 
intendent’s annual report, and should be as reliable and accurate as 
it is possible to give them at this time. The gas tax is estimated on 
the basis of what has been collected up to this time, | 

Very truly yours, 


CHARLES W. Poon, Secretary of State. 

A REPORT TO THE VOTERS OF THE SIXTH DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I would like per- | 
mission to extend my remarks in the Recorp on my voting 
record. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- | 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on his voting 
record. Is there objection? 

here was no objection. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is my desire to 
hereby report to the people of the sixth congressional district 
of New York my attitude as their Representative on the legis- 
lation considered in the House of Representatives during the 
first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. I am impelled to this 
act by the realization that efficient representation can be pro- 
moted best by a thorough understanding and the proper co- 
operation on the part of the voters. The problems that beset 
our national legislative bodies are many, and the more interest 
the voters take in these problems the better the solution. 

Remoteness, indifference, and carelessness on the part of an 
electorate provides a smoke screen behind which the un- 
scrupulous are enabled to commit their misdeeds, whereas an 
interested electorate assures the inspiration of perfect under- 
standing and the encouragement which permits the conscien- 
tious legislator to properly reflect the will and the aspirations 
of his people. 

The Sixty-ninth Congress, like all preceding Congresses, has 
made some mistakes, yet at all times, I believe, its *individual 
Members were prompted by high ideals and a true conception 
of their responsibilities to the people. As a body its mistakes 
have been normal mistakes, but its successes were, indeed, 
worthy achievements. With the closing of the first session Con- 
gress had presented to it 17,812 bills; of these they enacted 759 
into laws; of these by far the vast majority were of no par- 
ticular interest to the people of my section, and I shall, in this 
report, touch upon only those which I believe are of general 
interest to my district. 

TAX-REDUCTION LEGISLATION 

One of the most important subjects to engage the attention 
of Congress during this session was the matter of tax reduction. 
Fortunately, the Federal expenditures for the year were more 
than met by the revenue collected and the payments on our 
foreign debt; thus a reduction in taxation was justified. I 
voted for the bill which embodied this reduction and voted for 
all the amendments which had for their purpose further cuts 
in taxation. It was also my privilege during the debate on 
this bill to offer an amendment which would have increased 
the exemptions allowed for children. This amendment, unfor- 
tunately, was lost; likewise, I voted for the amendment which 
would have reduced the taxes paid by persons with incomes 
under $100,000. I also endeavored by my vote to repeal most 
of the excise and nuisance taxes. I believed at the time—and 
may I state here that this belief was later justified by the dis- 
covery some short time ago that a surplus of more than $350,- 
000,000 would be on hand at the end of the fiscal year—that 
with a fair degree of efficiency our national expenditures could 
be reduced a great deal more than was then promised; how- 
ever, the unnecessary addition of 20,000 Federal employees pre- 
vented this possible economy. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Knowing that reduced expenditures meant reduced taxation 
I voted for the appropriation bills only after my study of the 
situations involved convincéd me that the sums demanded were 
within reason. The appropriation for the coming fiscal year 
will aggregate approximately $4,500,000,000. The sums set for 
agriculture alone is $45,424,573, not including, of course, the 
$82,500,000 appropriated as Federal aid to roads, which will 
aggregate $127,924,573. 

An additional authorization was passed which will add to 
the cost of the airplane service. The other appropriations for 
the coming fiscal year are as follows: 





For the Interior Department... e.nnnnecosce $226, 332, 918. 00 
Treasury and Post Office Departments__...._..____ 868, 281, 501. 63 
pT SEP RT eT eee ee 319, 650, 075. 64 

I I calcined - 127, 924, 573. 00 
ih i i EER TES 426, 298, 681. 19 
War Departmeat__.........__.__ ae 342, 609, 611. 16 
Pe Ls ee 612, 928, 376. 64 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments._.£™ 79, 963, 851.90 
Dats G0 -COMMINIG. nc cnncnnmentnene ee etiee 83; 918, 571. 00 
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16. 427. 897.90 


50, YOO, VOL. OO 


Iezislative establishment - attain Sitiiidtinlitiite 

Second deficiency appropriation biil for 1926..-.- 
To this amount should be added $1,393,000, estimated per- 

manent and indefinite appropriations for interest on the public 


debt, sinking fund, and other miscellaneous, permanent, and 
other fixed purposes, 
COAL LEGISLATION 
Congress is adjourning without taking any action on the 
pending coal legislation. This is lamentable for, unless this 


body makes some determined effort in the next session to cor- 
rect the chaotic condition in this inefficient industry, it is well 
within the realm of possibility the coal consumers of this 
country will be called upon to face again the distress brought 
about by the anthracite coal strike of last winter. To fore- 
stall such a posibility I presented several bills, none of which, 
however, were permitted to come to the floor of the House. I 
also made every effort to bring home to the leaders in charge 
of the legislative program the necessity of quick action in that 
crisis. Finally, despairing of action on the part of Congress, 
I personally called on the President to ask him to use the 
influence of his great office fo end the strike and to relieve the 
suffering in the East among those who were dependent upon 
coal for their health and comfort. The President, for reasons 
best known to himself, refused to see me on this errand. 
Congress must provide some protection to the consumer of 
coal against periodic coal strikes. The Government should not 
interfere with any industry honestly and fairly managed. But 
private control, when dishonest, is more harmful to the coun- 
try than the most inefficient public control. What we need 
and what we must fight for is publicity as to the facts of regu- 
lation in the industry. We must also have machinery for pre- 
venting disputes within the industry. It is further essential 
that we have machinery providing official action in emergency, 
and we have right to demand a regulation that will eliminate 
overexploitation and will assure honesty in distribution. If 
these things can not be secured, we are forced to face the 
inevitable recurrence of the serious evils attending the recent 


anthracite strike. 
PROHIBITION 


I have consistently voted against all prohibition measures 
and have repeatedly endeavored to wipe them ont of the 
statutes. This applies to the Volstead Act in particular, an 
act which, to my mind, is based on inane prejudice. It is my 
opinion that the American people have always been able to 
regulate their own morals and naturally resent interference 
on the part of Federal Government in their personal habits. 
There is nothing enhancing about enchained virtues. Further- 
more, it is regrettable that to-day we find prohibition America's 
dominant issue. How the rest of the world must snicker 
when it realizes that our ethical and economical standards are 
such that election to office in this great Nation is contingent 
alone upon whether the applicants are wet or dry. 

IM MIGRATION 

I voted against any further restrictions in immigration and 
was the author of several bills to increase the various quotas, 
I believe our present immigration laws are not only cruel and 
un-American, but, in view of the need of labor in this country, 
economically unsound. My conclusions in this matter are 
based upon long reflection. In the beginning, it was the alien 
who sought in this land the natural haven of refuge from the 
oppression of other countries, and once here he endeavored to 
found an honest Government dedicated to broad and honest 
principles. At this time, and it is not many decades ago, this 
Nation was, for the most part, a primeval forest cut by im- 
passable streams and ranged by insurmountable mountains, 
To-day it contains hardly an acre of land inaccessible to its 
people. This was brought about by the strength of alien arms 
and the sweat of alien brow. 

If in the scheme of things it were permissible for man in his 
flight for progress to rest at this or any other point, then I 
might concur with those who would stop the source of our 
labor, but progress is steady. It is relentless. It can not wane, 
it can not tarry, it must ever be on the wing. We still have 
arteries to develop, we still have streams to bridge, we still 
have mountains to level, there still must be made sacrifices to 
the altar of industry if our people are to enjoy the prosperity 
so necessary to peace. Industry to-day is replacing the forest, 
but the ingenuity of man so far has failed to substitute any 
adequacy for the brawn that swung the ax, and man must 
still labor before glowing furnaces that force be given to the 
flame and power given to the wheel. 

WAR PENSIONS 

The Spanish-American War pensions bill passed the House 
unanimously, and it afforded me considerable pleasure to add 
my voice of approval to this worthy measure. 
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A Civil War pensions bill was passed by the House in its 
closing days, giving an increase in all pensions. I voted for 
this bill, but at the time stated on the floor of the House that I 
regretted the fact that my committee had not seen fit to report 
the Elliott bill which provided for pensions that were infinitely 
fairer inasmuch as they would permit the aged veterans and 
their widows to cope with the constant increase in living costs. 
These veterans served America in a crisis. They saved the 
Union and made possible the many advantages that we now 
enjoy in this country. We are very generous with our applause, 
but we are not always so generous with material aid, and to- 
day, when each and every one of them and. their wives or 
widows are bowed down by the weight of years, I believe it is 
only fair that we who enjoy the blessings they fought for 
should extend a helping hand that their closing years should be 
made as peaceful and full as their enfeebled conditions will 
permit. 

During this session Congress has enacted other veteran legis- 
lution, some of it extending the time for the conversion of 
insurance and for vocational training and liberalizing the law 
with reference to the filing of claims for compensation and 
other provisions in favor of ex-service men. Many of these bills 
were not perfectly satisfactory, but, brought up as they were 
in nearly every case under suspension of rules, we were forced 
to accept them “as is,” and so I supported them on the theory 
that they were steps in the right direction. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

For 47 years the Howard University, an institution in Wash- 
ington established for the purpose of educating members of the 
colored race, has been receiving aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Hitherto this aid has been unauthorized by law. A bill 
was presented to the House authorizing annual appropriations 
for this worthy institution, I favored this legislation most 
heartily, feeling, as I do, this Nation owes to the negro citizen 
every opportunity, and should make every possible attempt to 
see that these people are encouraged in their intellectual devel- 
opment, This university has already more than repaid us for 
the money placed at its disposal. When we consider the 
scholars who have been educated there, and when we think of 
the many well-known colored men who have contributed be- 
cause of that institution to the enlargement of our own advance- 
ment, and when we contemplate the achievements of its other 


students who in the quiets of less spectacular lives have been 
faithful to their duties as citizens to this Republic, we can 
come to understand not only what a powerful agency for good 
this institution has been, but we may readily visualize their 
influence for right and morality that will develop with the 


oncoming years. It is bound to be a benefit to the generations 
of the future, and will enable this race to stand fast in the 
light of God-given liberty, free from any future entanglement 
with the yoke of bondage. 
DEBT SETTLEMENTS 

I favored the funding of debts due from Italy, Rumania, 
Belgium, Esthonia, Latvia, and Czechoslovakia. I was pres- 
ent throughout the entire debate on the questions and would 
have cast my vote in favor of them had not fate prevented 
my attendance in the House at that time, but I authorized 
the Clerk of the House to pair me in favor of these settle- 
ments. It was my opinion that these settlements would bring 
about a stabilization of world conditions, and while it is true 
we lost many millions of dollars through these agreements, 
the debtor countries also suffered losses. Every nation en- 
gaging in a war loses something. Our greatest loss was money. 
It was far better to lose money than to lose men. I voted 
against the French debt, because I thought it was not right 
for the creditor nation to be the first to pass on a debt settle- 
ment. It would have been better to permit the French Goy- 
ernment to puss on this agreement before it was taken into 
our legislative halls. This settlement was not reached by 
the Senate in this session. It will come before Congress 
again next year. In the meantime it is believed that the 
French Parliament will have disposed of the commission’s 
agreement. 

DISPOSITION OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


Tie retention of the property of 30,000 aliens, amounting 
to approximately $578,000,000, confiscated during the war and 
held for more than seven and one-half years, in violation of 
all international understanding and the recognized law of the 
land, is indefensive. The German Government should with- 
out further delay be required to adopt a definite plan for the 
payment of all bona fide American claims, and then no time 
should be lost in returning the preperty now held by this 
country to its rightful owners. Several measures seeking to 
accomplish this have been presented to the House. They now 
rest with the Ways and Means Commiitee, and those of us 
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who are inclined to optimism feel there fs a possibility of this 
legislation being passed in the next session. 
FARM RELIEF 

I voted against the Haugen bill and against the Tincher bil) 
Also against the Aswell bill. All of which provided directiy 
or indirectly for a subsidy to the farmer. Subsidies are ecv- 
nomically unsound; the farmer must solve his problem through 
intelligent cooperation and proper distribution. The recent 
general strike in England gave us a very clear picture of the 
effects of the Federal subsidy. 

JUDGESHIPS AND MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 

I voted against the bill increasing the number of Federa| 
judges because this particular act provided for six judges 
where one was needed and for no judges where six were 
needed. I favored the bill which increased the maximum re- 
tirement pension of Federal employees and also voted for the 
Reid-Sterling Maternity Act. This latter bill was somewhat 
contrary to my principles of government, yet, judging from the 
evidence presented at the hearings that hundreds of children 
were saved and hundreds of mothers aided by this act, I felt 
justified in a slight departure from the strict adherence to the 
State rights doctrine. I also voted in favor of the national 
banking bill and yoted for the railroad labor disputes act, 
which provided for the abolition of the Railroad Labor Board, 
substituted in its place more efticient machinery for the arbi- 
tration and adjustment of labor disputes. It is one of the few 
acts of this kind that took into consideration the fact that the 
public is an important factor in the relationship between capi- 
tal and labor. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 

I voted for the rivers and harbors bill and endeavored to 
block the filibuster conducted against it by the Representa- 
tives of the Great Lakes sections. I think that proper investi- 
gation would prove that the lowering of the lake levels was 
due more to lack of rainfall than the drainage from the Chi- 
cago Canal. I am supported in this belief by the testimony 
of nearly all the engineers brought before the committee dur- 
ing the hearings. This bill was passed by the House and 
amended by the Senate and returned to the House for con- 
ference and was there tabled until the next session, 

TABER MILK BILL 

I opposed the Taber milk bill, which was designed to prohibit 
the shipment of Canadian milk into the United States. This 
bill would increase the cost of milk in the city of New York 
and was sponsored by the large milk distributing agencies of 
that city. There is no doubt in my mind but what the milk 
inspectors of our city, under the present watchful city ad- 
ministration, are capable of insisting that the milk which we 
receive be kept at a high standard regardless of its source. 

JUDGH ENGLISH IMPEACHMENT 

Judge English, a Federal judge of Illinois, was brought up 
on charges for improper conduct during trials. The Judiciary 
Committee failed to present what was to my mind a clear case, 
although they made it quite evident that the judge was guilty 
of many indiscretions. I voted to recommit this to the com- 
mittee for further investigation. This movement failed, how- 
ever, and I voted to submit the question to the Senate, where 
Judge English would be given an opportunity to prove his in- 
nocence, or, if found guilty, would be impeached. The House 
indicted him by a vote of ayes 306, nays 62, present 3. 

RADIO AND AVIATION BILLS 

Believing there is widespread demand for regulation of radio 
broadcasting, due to the many abuses that have sprung up since 
the inception of this industry, I voted in favor of H. R. 9771, 
commonly called the radio bill. Realizing also the need for the 
proper regulation and development of the aircraft industry in 
this country, I favored the bills designed to increase the effi- 
ciency, through proper appropriation, of our Army, Navy, and 
civil aviation movements. ‘ 

The problem of Muscle Shoals still faces the country. It is 
about time the Congress decided whether it is more advisable 
to have the Government operate Muscle Shoals or to lease it to 
privately controlled operating companies. In the latter case it 
should definitely make known what conditions and limitations 
are to be imposed in the contracts with the private parties. To 
my mind the greatest difficulty in the way of an agreement on 
Muscle Shoals lies in the will to disagree. 

I respectfully submit this brief report to the voters of my 
district for their information and consideration. 

A REPORT TO THE VOTERS OF THE NINTH DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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ir. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, this report to 
sha voters of the district I have the honor to represent in 
eress is printed under permission granted by unanlImous 
ent of the House. I am availing myself of this permission 
nform you yoters of my district of the legislative record 
Congress, together with my attitude and my vote on im- 
ant public problems. 
ve must establish contacts. The legislators and the voters 
»ould be on speaking terms. We need teamwork. It is every- 
e recognized that the voters are in a true sense stock- 
lers in the greatest of all corporations, the Government of 
the United States. So in my humble opinion they are entitled 
+o know What the directors—the Congressmen—are doing and 
condition of the corporation. It is only by such a method 
coordination that a uniform system of understanding may 
result. I aim submitting in accordance with this plan to the 
stockholders in my own home district, of which you are one, an 
unt of my stewardship for the reason that I believe it is the 
correct procedure, 
May I say to you that it is my belief that this action will 
stimulate mutual interest, thus leading to a frank exchange of 
opinion on the part of the voters on important pending legis- 


lative matters, Even though we may not always agree, it is 
very wholesome situation when the Congressman and his 


constituents can understand one another in an open and helpful 
manner. I can truthfully say that I am very happy in embrac- 
ing this opportunity to express my appreciation to the many 
voters of my district for opinions and advice on many impor- 


tant and complicated legislative problems which have come 
before us during the session which has just gone into history. 


Then, too, 1 have been greatly pleased by the number and 
variety of requests that have come to me for assistance in mat- 
ters related to such questions as soldiers’ bonus, immigration, 
pensions, taxation, civil-service examinations, nominations to 
West Point and Annapolis, passports, the innumerable business 
connected with Government departments, and also for public 
documents, and so forth. To me this indicates the most grati- 
fying evidence and ‘the very best proof that the citizens of my 
district are interested in these governmental affairs and are 
willing to call upon their elected Representative when the 
opportunity presents. 

In this report I shall try to summarize some of the many 
activities of the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, which 
began on December 7, 1925, and closed on July 3, 1926, seven 
eventful months, during which the membership of the House 
was called upon to discuss and to vote upon many important 
public questions. My activities can be briefly enumerated as 
f lows ; 

THE REVENUE BILL-—TAX REDUCTION 

I voted for the reduction of Federal income taxes, also for 
the repeal of the so-called “‘ nuisance taxes.” With the burdens 
brought on by the war lessening each year, I hope the Congress 
will be able to grant further reductions in the near future. I 
um in favor of a graduated tax upon incomes, so adjusted as to 
lay the expenses of government upon the taxpayers in propor- 
tion to the benefits they enjoy and their ability to pay. 

WAR VETERAN LEGISLATION 


In supporting the adjusted compensation bill for the veterans 
of the late war and in voting for appropriations for their proper 
care, compensation, and hospitalization, I am of the opinion 
that I was only doing my duty and discharging in a small way 
obligations of a great Nation to the veterans whose services 
und sacrifices entitle them to these measures of relief and 
justice. I also voted for the Civil and Spanish War pension 
bills considered during the past Congress for reasons that are 
entirely obvious. 

PROHIBITION 

The recent newspaper polls and other manifestations have 
proven the desire of our people for the repeal or modification 
of the Volstead law. I am in favor of the sound principle of 
State rights as established by the founders of this Republic, 
and I introduced a bill to bring about the repeal of the present 
dry law, thus returning to the several individual States the 
power and authority they have a right to demand. For New 
York I believe a plan patterned upon the Quebec law would 
permit us to return to decency, common sense, and law ob- 
servance, 

RAILROAD LABOR LAW 


My voice and my vote were recorded in favor of the Parker- 
Watson bill for the adjustment of controversies between the 
railroads of the country and their employees. Collective bar- 
gaining, mediation, and voluntary arbitration are the under- 
lying principles embodied in this law. As a former railroad 
employee, I exercised a keen interest in the progress and 
passage of this meritorious legislation. 
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RETIREMENT LAW 


Always an advocate of Federal retirement legislation, I 
voted to liberalize the present civil service retirement act, and 
I favored the several bills introduced in behalf of the nurses, 
officers, and the enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. Those who serve our country well during the best part 
of their lives should have the reward of a just retirement in the 
autumn of their lives, 

NATIONAL BANK RBILL 

To strengthen the Federal reserve system so essentfal to our 
permanent prosperity and to foster and promote the welfare of 
our national banking institutions, I favored the so-called Me- 
Fadden bill, which was drafted by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to bring about equality of opportunity and expansion be- 
tween National and State banks without in any way jeopardiz- 
ing our independent and important banking system. 

AVIATION 

I have always lent my support to any plan that would insure 
a sustained and progressive development of aviation system in 
the Army, Navy, and postal departments, and am a firm believer 
in the doctrine that the United States should and must lead the 
world in this field of transportation. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Muscle Shoals is one of the greatest power-development plants 
on earth. It was constructed by the United States Government 
at a cost to the taxpayers of approximately $200,000,000 for the 
production of nitrates or other products needed for munitions 
of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizer. I have opposed 
its lease to a private corporation for a period of over 25 years. 
The Government should exercise its control over this vast 
enterprise, to the end that cheaper and higher grade fertilizer, 
essentially necessary to the prosperity of agriculture, be manu- 
factured here in this country under Government supervision. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

You will be interested to learn just how our Government 
spends its money, aS well as the purposes for which it is ex- 
pended. I am therefore listing the major appropriation bills 
which are considered annually by Congress to enable the several 
departments, bureaus, and commissions to carry on their neces- 
sary functions. I supported these appropriation bills. 

Appropriations for fiscal year 1927 to July 3, 1926 


Agriculture Department__-.-~-~~.- essai piel iid $139, 275, 823. 00 
I IE I inte licen eecitiasenaneacuibemmels 35, 492, 128. 00 
executive Office and independent offices__.......-- 520, 373, 376. 64 
SmCesee \' DERGTUOND 6 a3 ec ectbbidbnccceawatbien 251, 971, 818. 00 
DOGIASRIRy Oe hase een slitting cue deemeheutemminsints 16, 438, 127. 00 
OCS . SOPs in nt eewittinmnnenten acai caimecilalaa teint 821, 794, 475. 00 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments __ 80, 127, 991. 64 
Treasury and Post Office Departments____..-...-~ 2, 207, 663, 542. 07 
War Department « 6njan nace nen cen esnakoneas 849, 756, 911. 16 
a: SOI I i eaeeaianiiebedl 8, 184, O88, S89. 7 
First deficiency act... .. cacttbdaicbdbiah tle cetiivteinidn anime ntidicalidinatan 426, 208, 681. 19 
Bescin GeGagisRey | WiC bite nstiveshinths ecw detiodgam 50, 822, 606. 22 
Ge: Ce att ence sseacepen-intanaretiplicnanadansie "Aly MGENT GENEL Pee ae 
Revenues for fiscal year ended June 30, 1926 
Cn cerrney seep anteterretpogatinaetiinue $579, 420, 092. 86 
a ge 1, 982, 040, OSS. 58 
Miscellaneous internal-reyenue taxes_............. 855, 599, 289. 26 
Mincoliameeus. OCCUR qnnenitenniticto nen oceans 545, O86, 219. 44 
ET ac ccesmnstnitnnteatitnidaatendnctcnitaatiltistnink iinet iittala 8, 962, 755, 690. 14 


UNFINISHED 

Many bills failed of passage in either or both Houses of Con- 
gress that will be taken up at the next session. Among the im- 
portant bills of interest to the people of my district can be listed: 

Jacobstein-Copeland coal bill. 

The Pullman surcharge. 

Sranch banking. 

Farm relief. 

Modification of the Volstead Act. 

Return of alien property. 

Readjustment of postal rates. 

Muscle Shoals, 

Radio bill. 


BUSINESS 


RECAPITULATION 

I am in a position to say to my constituents with every pos- 
sible emphasis that in, not a single irstance was any pressure 
brought to bear in my determination of the great questions that 
came before me for solution from any political leader or organi- 
zation that would tend to alter or direct my judgment for or 
against any particular measure. I rejoice in the knowledge of 
the fact that in order to make a commendable record a Con- 
gressman must be constantly at work, keeping in mind the 
many avenues of usefulness and service that are open to him 
in his great position. As I said before, on many important 
questions I was aided and helped by the information, advice, 
and, above all, by the constructive criticism that came to me 
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from time to time from constituents of all parties with respect 
to contemplated and pending legislation. 

It has been my pleasure and practice at all times to con- 
sistently invite and receive the views of interested people with 
respect to these problems, and I am frank to offer this acknowl- 
edgment of the great help this information has been to me. 

Although I have had hundreds upon hundreds of letters re- 
questing assistance from veterans of the late war seeking com- 
pensation or vocational training, from survivors of the Civil 
nnd Spauish Wars seeking increases in pensions, from friends 
of prospective immigrants who seek admission to this land of 
opportunity, from business men interested in adjusting claims 
against the Government, together with civil-service cases and 
innumerable requests for departmental information and docu- 
ments of various sorts, I am prepared and solicit additional 
work for our people along these lines of activity. 

My offices in Washington and in Brooklyn are open all the 
year around, and it will continue to be my pleasure, even while 
Congress is not in session, to give prompt and sympathetic 
attention, as well as effective service, to all of those who will 
do me the honor to call upon me in this respect. Let me con- 
clude by saying to you that I consider it a very great honor, 
first, to be a Representative in the Congress of my country, 
and, second, to know that I am a component part in the greatest 
legislative body In the world from the great State of New 
York. I am profoundly grateful for the continued confidence 
my suecessive elections indicate on the part of the people of 
the ninth New York district, and I pledge you my word that 
I shall continue to serve with honor to my district and my 
country and with credit to myself. 


THE DISTRICT OFFICE SERVICE OF THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT AND 
ITS DEVELOPMENT AND SERVICE IN FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO 
TRADE 
Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the growth and development of 

the trade service supplied to the agricultural, industrial, and 

other interests of the United States by the Bureau of Foreign 
und Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, and 
especially the service rendered through the district offices of 
the United States has been so conspicuous and has assumed 
such value and magnitude that the general public in all sec- 
tions of the country is becoming increasingly interested and de- 
sirous of utilizing the benefits of such service to the fullest 
possible extent. Within the United States 11 district offices 
have been maintained by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce under Hon. Julius Klein, director of the bureau, 

with district managers in charge of each of such offices. 

Some time ago I was advised by Director Klein that since 
January 1, 1925, 175 firms in the United States had voluntarily 
informed the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that 
they had secured new business through the bureau's organiza- 
tion totaling $72,000,000; that during the fiscal year 1924-25 
the bureau rendered not less than 2,041,250 individual services 
to the business public, as compared with 505,661 three years 
ago; that each of such services represented a specific trans- 
action at the request of some firm or individual requiring a list 
of foreign dealers, data on a definite trade opportunity, or 
some other concrete advice or information. 

In order that the needs of great States and producing sec- 
tions of the country might be accorded the benefits of the 
service of district office nearer such producing centers thar 
they enjoyed, additional appropriations for the district office 


service were granted by Congress for the creation of six addi- | 


tional offices designated by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce ; and by reason of the fact that Texas in 1924 ranked 
as the greatest export State in the Union and had no district 
office, and that Galveston is the great Texas gateway for the 
commerce of the Southwest, a district office was on July 1 
opened at Galveston in charge of Mr. Walter N. Pearce, for- 
merly assistant director of the division of district offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

In order that information and data of interest presented by 
me to the House Committee on Appropriations regarding this 
matter might be available to all, I incorporate herein the 
statement made before such committee on January 29 last: 


GALVESTON, TEX. 


Mr. Briecs. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to the develop- 
ment of Galveston and the State of Texas, first because I want to urge 
you to provide for the establishment of a district office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Galveston, and I appreciate that 
this committee and the Congress is primarily interested in the ascer- 
tainment of the advantage to the country in establishing these offices. 

Official Government figures establish the fact that Galveston in the 
value of commerce handled through that port is not only the second 
port of the United States, ranking next to New York, but is the great- 
est export cotton port in the world, having shipped during the cotton 
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year ending July 31, 1925, 3,709,079 bales, being a million bales More 
than was handied by any other port of the United States. 

While the present cotton season is not yet over, her exports of cot: 
exceed by approximately 500,000 bales the exports of her neare 
petitor. 

For the year ending June 80, 1925, 83,644,888 bushels of 
passed through the port of Galveston. 

During the calendar year 1924, 685,832 tons of sulphur were hand) d 
through the port, and the shipments of this commodity during 1925 
were much in excess of such figure and will reach almost 1,000,000 ; 

During the past season nearly 1,000,000 barrels of flour were ) 
shipped from the port, and heavy exports of cottonseed cake and m il, 
approximating 100,000 tons, were also exported. 

During a similar period very heavy imports of both sugar and 0}! 
were likewise handled through the port of Galveston and her sistor 
port, Texas City, nearly 1,500,000 bags of sugar of 350 pounds each 
being received, paying customs duties of approximately $10,000,000. 

Oil imports through Galveston for the calendar year 1924 were over 
10,000,000 barrels, and last year with the receipts at the sister port 
of Texas City, across the bay, such imports amounted to over 30,000,000 
barrels. 

Texas and the whole Southwest have been accustomed and still con- 
tinue to use in increasing volume the facilities of the port of Galveston, 
and from that port is operated to all parts of the world about 60 steam 
ship services, including the coastwise and passenger steamship seryice 
between Galveston and New York, which in 1924 handled commerce of a 
value of $1, 076,483,939, as reported by the Chief of Engineers, Un 
States Army, including coastwise commerce valued at $613, 672,683, - 
may also be stated that over 50 per cent of such commerce through 
Galveston trades in American ships. 

Galveston has a large number of industries engaged in the export and 
import business, including one of the largest rice mills in the United 
States, a very large flour mill, cement and pipe works, iron works, 
clothing manufacturers, bagging manufacturing, and printing establish. 
ments, and other industries, with immense refining plants across the bay 
at Texas City and a great sugar refinery there operating at a capacity 
of over a million pounds of sugar a day. 

The port of Galveston has one of the finest and most easily main. 
tained harbors of any port in the United States, and its location 
nearer the sea gives it remarkable dispatch in the handling of com. 
modities moving in export, import, or coastwise trade, 

Its terminals are the most extensive, modern, and complete of any 
of the Texas ports and compare favorably with those at any other port 
in the United States. 

Comparative statistics of the commerce of the porte of Galveston and 


Houston, as contained in the report of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, 1925 


GALVESTON CHANNEL, TEX, (PORT OF GALVESTON, TEX.) 
[Section includes entire channel. Controlling depth, May 31, 1925, 


80 feet at mean low tide. Project depth, 30 feet at mean low tide 
Navigation season, entire year] 


st com. 


wh it 


"$378, 140, 050 |... 
871, 756, 124 


1 839, 101, 811 
® 554, 273, 646 
5 624, 445, 989 
7 835, 190, 323 
1, 8, O17, 664 


1 Exclusive of 446,652 tons car-ferry traffic, valued at $50,890,168 between Port 


Bolivar and Galveston. This value is based on using values of articles in this country 

for allitems. If it is desired to use the customhouse value for imports based on value 

of items in ports of origin, this total value should be reduced about 4 per cent. 

an 32,120 passengers carried in car-ferry traffic between Galveston and Port 
ivar, Tex. 

’ Exclusive of 696,717 tons cargo in transit, valued at $120,116,524, and 371,350 tons 
car-ferry arn valued at $22,799,760 between Port Bolivar and Galveston. These 
are corrected figures. The figures given in the published volume of statistics for — 
were in error in both ton and value. Values of imports for this year are based 
on values in this country. If it is desired to use the customhouse value for imports 
based on value of items in ports of origin, this total value should be reduced about 

‘ Includes 


ee passengers carried in car-ferry traffic between Galveston and 
Port Bolivar, 


+ Exclusive of 308,715 tons car-ferry traffic, valued at $10,639,875, between Galveston 
and Port Bolivar. 

* Includes 27,045 passengers carried in car-ferry traffic between Galveston an‘! 
Port Bolivar. 

1 Exclusive of 542,820 tons car-ferry traffic, valued at $68,923,515, between Galveston 
and Port Bolivar. 

ane 28,370 passengers carried in car-ferry traffic between Galveston and Port 
Bolivar. 

* Exclusive of 458,722 tons car-ferry traffic, valued at $73,466,275, between Galveston 
and Port Bolivar. 

0 apt en 26,000 passengers carried in car-ferry traffic between Galveston and 


| 4 per cent. 
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Comparative statistics of the commerce of the ports of Galveston and | 
| 
| 
| 
i 





Houston, etc.—Continued 
HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL, TEX. (PORT OF HOUSTON, TEX.) 


retretch includes entire channel. Controlling depth, May 81, 1925, 28 
t to Manchester and 24 feet thence to turning basin at mean low tide. 
Project depth, 30 feet at mean low tide. Navigation season, entire year] 


—$—$—$—$—$—$—_— 








Tons Value 


104,907 | $12, 544, 323 
132, 108 () 

452, 463 Dh, 408, 130 | .ncacccenace 
602, 734 28, 318, 621 |........--.- 


1, 214, 904 { 4) eeerrr 
| 


1, 371, 650 Rs BR, BEB itecirinincinoine 
1, 354, 897 "¢  ” ) Cee 
1, 365, 050 Ge GEE E cctcansuece 
1, 860, 452 88, 738, 464 

1, 070, 700 24, 382, 700 
1, 656, 347 8), 406, 916 
1, 204, 309 $2, 174, 971 
1, 161, 424 35, 530, 279 
2, 388, 066 | 116, 332, 138 
1, 287, 972 85, 034, 834 
1, 210, 204 102, 068, 452 
2, 828, 460 78, 619, 629 
3, 365, 644 | 163, 887, 754 


$2, 600 
4,815,119 | 252, 776, 363 38, 767 
7, 004, 294 | 365, 851, 048 45, 220 





1 No stattstics available. 
? Exclusive of 33,047 tons cargo in transit, valued at $4,430,988. 


Statistics for the port of Texas City, just across the bay from Gal- 
veston, are also given: 
Channel from Galveston Harbor to Texas City, Tex. (port of Teras City, 
Tez.) 













Domestic Total 
Classes of com- Coast wise Internal 
modities 
Re Eee Eee Tons Value 
Value Tons | Value 





Animals and ani- 
Oe ee 10, 692 | $10, 692 10, 692 $10, 692 
Vegetable food 
DECRG: cuss chee tenet penenssbeodnenemisetbecumnde 93, 492 7, 484, 064 
Gentiles: i: adel delsseodsa 4 (Shi iddountl Di Stee 2,115 | 1,187,870 
Nonmetallic min- | 
rais _..---<-| 2,817, 435 |$37, 463, 196 | 51,396 | 583,322 | 3,797, 302 | 48, 418, 437 | 








Che micals--22222-] © 104] 106, 200 |.....---|. | 2,104} 105, 200 
Unclassified........ Pdi lease sbinkes ---| 279 | 111, 600 | 334 153, 600 





Total........| 2, 819, 539 | 37, 568, 396 | 62, 367 705, 614 3, 906, 089 57, 309, 863 
| ‘ oa 4 | iby 9 . 


In addition to the above, 127,206 tons of bunker fuel ofl and 42 tons 
bunker coal were delivered to vessels at the Texas City wharves, 


[Galveston News, January 11, 1926] 
GALVESTON RETAINS TITLE OF SECOND PORT FOR 1925 


“Galveston’s foreign trade for 11 months of 1925 totaled $661,- 
122,669, as compared with $629,236,137 for New Orleans, indicating 
retention of second port honors for the west Gulf. 

“ Official figures compiled by the bureau of customs statistics at New 
York place Galveston’s exports at $626,373,831 for the 11 months, aa} 
against but $418,077,459 for New Orleans. Imports, however, were | 
the reverse, New Orleans boasting a total of $211,158,678, as against 
but $34,748,838 for Galveston. 

“The combined totals, however, show a lead of $31,886,532 for 
Galveston for the 11 months,” 

The statistics of the Department of Commerce showed in 1924 for 
the first time that the exports from the State of Texas were greater 
than from those of any other State in the United States, even exceed- 
ing those of New York, which State was second, and the State of Penn- 
sylvania, which was third. 

The exports from Texas were slightly over three-quarters of a billion 
dollars, New York slightly under that, and Pennsylvania slightly 
under New York. Texas is not only the greatest agricultural State 
in the Union, but it is the third greatest producer of petroleum, and 
fifth in minerals, and about third in rice production. Its position | 
is also one of a great lumber exporting State. It is one of the greatest 
in the United States. It therefore has not only a tremendous amount | 
of raw material, but, as you know, also is the greatest livestock pro- | 

| 
| 
| 


ducing State in the Union. It has awakened the spirit of manufac- 
turing throughout the State, and there is movement toward the crea- | 
tion of cotton mills and other mills. In my own home city of Galves- 
ton there is going up a new cotton mill of 14,000 spindles, which, with | 
its very large capacity, already has favorable arrangements for large | 
exports, but which it desires to increase materially. There is also | 
in Galveston one of the largest rice mills in the United States, and one 
of the largest flour mills in the country, 
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I call attention to these facts, because the country to-day is con- 
fronted, as you gentlemen know, particularly with a need for foreign 


| markets for its products, both in agricultyre and industrially; on 


every side that matter is emphasized, and I do not think you will 
find disagreement anywhere that what the United States needs par- 
ticularly now is a market, a foreign macket for its surplus crops and 
commodities. I think, too, that the trend of development of those 
markets is very largely directed to the fields in South and Central 
America, and in the Far East, where tremendous strides in the devel- 
opment of that commerce have already occurred. But in spite of such 
tremendous improvement the fleld is just opening 

For instance, in our section, in addition to large shipments of lum- 
ber in all forms and cement from the State of Texas to South and Cen- 
tral America, there are certain textiles and finished products going to 
such countries, and we are bringing in their commodities, like sugar 
and coffee, in very large quantities. Many products are still being 
supplied by the European countries, and we have to wake up to the 
fact that to be a competitor in this Latin American trade we have to 
compete with Europe—and we know the difficulties that that sort of 
competition presents. We know the condition abroad. We know 
the depreciation in many of the currencies, and what that means to 
the manufacturers, and the ability very frequently to underse!!l the 
United States in those forelgn markets—unless the United States 
offers, like it does, articles that are greatly desired by those countries, 
articles of high class and articies which are brought to their attention 
through the agencies which will connect the buyer and seller, the 
foreigner and American. 

The Bureau of Forelgn and Domestic Commerce has, I think, 
accomplished more than anyone ever dreamed of, for, to a large 
extent, the increase in our foreign trade in the last year from approxi- 
mately a little over $4,500,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 and the increase 
in our exports in the last three years of $1,200,000,000 Is largely at- 
tributable to the work that they are doing. I think, of course, a great 
part of it 1s also due to the initiative, resourcefulness, and effort 
being made by the manufacturers in this country, and other indus- 
tries, as well as to the natural demand for our raw products; but I 
believe a great part of this progress is attributable to the work of the 
Bureau of Commerce and the cooperation and activities of other 
Government agencies. 

I feel that the money that the Government fs expending in support 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is money as well 
spent as could be expended. It is one of the best investments we 
could make. The returns show for themselves. We are getting these 
enormous increases {n our exports. The exporters are reporting volun- 
tarily to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that they are 
getting business there that is of inestimable value to them. These 
letters are constantly coming Into the bureau. I am sure you are 
acquainted with them. The record discloses on every side just what 
is being accomplished. 

Now, I know that the departments very frequently are enthustastic 
in the work that they are undertaking; but one of the best evidences 
of the value of that work is what the outside public and the men who 
come in contact with ft say, and the interest that is being shown in it. 
The interest that 1s being shown here to-day by the number of people 
who have come here asking for the establishment of these offices is 
something that indicates the importance of the matter. 

The port of Galveston has always been interested in this subject. 
I have many times brought it to the attention of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. But the State in the Union that 
is establishing the record of having the greatest exports in the Union 
is a State which has no district office whatever, The nearest one 
is between 400 and 500 miles away, at New Orleans. 

Now, it is not alone the places themselves where the office is 
located that will be benefited; it means keeping in touch and estab- 
lishing contact with all the territory in that State and contiguous to 
that State that is accustomed to move its commerce through that 
port or the ports of the State. 

The commerce of the port of Galveston for 1924, as shown by the 
figures of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, who 
collects them, was over $1,000,900,000. It passed out of the millions 
into the billion field. Its rank is that of the second export port of 
the United States, and its cotton exports have always exceeded those 
of any other port in the United States during the last 15 or 20 years. 
Last year they were a million bales more than any other port in the 
United States, and this year they already exceed by 5,000 bales ship- 
ments through any other port. 

Of course, the principal commodity passing through there is cot- 
ton. In fact, tt is the most valuable and the greatest raw product 
which enters into our exports from the whole United States. Then 
we have through the port of Galveston enormous grain shipments, 
when the countries abroad are buying grain. In 1921 approximately 
80,000,000 bushels of grain passed through that port—more than 
through any other export port in the United States. When Europe 
buys that mevement is very great, indeed. It is not only great now 


| and constantly growing but it is bound to become greater. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission in a decision recently ren- 
dered—and in which case a rehearing is pending at the present time— 
provided a revision of the export and import rates which one railroad 
estimates will 
port 
Galveston serves the fields of Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
times as far as Minnesota, In addition to that, it moves the largest 
part the sulphur export, In 1924 the exports of sulphur were 
nearly a nrillion tons from Galveston. In fact, it may be stated that 
the sulphur fields of the United States are practically all located in 
to-day. There was one sulphur mine in Louisiana, but that 
is almost worked out, I understand, and the suiphur that is used at 
the steel mills and other mills in domestic use is moved through the 
port of Galveston and through the adjacent port of Texas City. 

Mr. Oxvrver, In eonnection with what you say, it is well to em- 
phasize that these offices established by the Bureau of Commerce are 
not alone busy in finding foreign markets but they also furnish helpful 
information as to home markets, 

Mr. Brices. That is it precisely. The ceastwise trade between the 
ports of Galveston and New York employs six to seven vessels a week 
in the Mallory and Morgan steamship lines to move it, and it amounts 
in the aggregate to hundreds of milllons of dollars every year. 
ollection of it is that the last figures on that, as published in the report 
of the Chief of Engineers, where they are usually collated, is that it 
amounted to over $600,000,000 in the year 1924. 

Now, Galveston is perfectly willing, and bas so indicated to me, to 
provide office quarters for the district office. I am authorized to make 
that statement to this committee. Galveston is intensely interested in 


of 


‘lexas 


this development, 

I wish I could emphasize to the committee the value that I think we 
ought to recognize in these agencies which are here at a small invest- 
ment for promoting our foreign trade, providing more commerce for our 
ships to carry, and getting rid of the exportable surplus of our country 
at a time when we are confronted with so many perplexing problems as 
to how to meet the situation with regard to the exportable surplus— 
particularly as to raw materials—just as you are confronting the situa- 
tion ont In the Corn Belt. The cost of a district office does not exceed 
$15,000 to initiate, and somewhat less, I understand, to carry it on 
afterwards, 

So now I am asking this committee to establish in the port of Galves- 
ton for the State of Texas and adjacent territory a district office, so 
that the people of the State of Texas and adjoining sections—and not 
only Galveston—may have the benefit of such service and develop trade 
opportunities and increase the many large industries—industries which 
are engaged in exporting on a very large scale not only cotton and 


cotton goods but sulphur, flour, rice, lumber, cottonseed products, and | 


cottonseed meal—shipped in enormous quantities, a hundred thousand 
tons or more a year—and other products of agriculture, manufacturing, 
and mining—all those things are themselves not only indicative of the 
need but the opportunities for arousing the interest of the people of the 
whole State and the people of the contiguous territory surrounding it— 
that is such an opportunity that this Government ought not to lose, 

Mr. Sureve. We heave several more gentlemen to be heard. 

Mr. Briacs. Well, gentlemen, that is about all I have to say. 


The CHAIRMAN, You may supplement your statement when you cor- | 


rect it, 
Mr. Newton. May I add something In the record from the Manufac- 
turers’ Record? 
Mr. SureveP. Yes, 
{From the Galveston News, January 26, 1926) 
ECONOMIC 
VELOPED RESOURCES 
An economic résumé of Texas made by the Manufacturers’ Record of 
Baltimore, Md., discloses in a striking manner the tremendous material 
resources of the Lone Star State. 
The compilation is an invaluable contribution to statistical informa- 
tion relative to Texas's great undeveloped and to be developed wealth. 
The Manufacturers’ Record’s economic summary of the State 


(Total area, 265,896 square miles; land, 262,398 square miles; water, 
3,498 square miles] 





1900 1910 | 1924 
Penebetbets Us sicko tih laceabiee | 3, 048, 740 3, 806, 542 | 8, 018, 602 


Property, true value.............-- 


| $2, 322, 152, 000 |' $6, 379, 592, 000 | | $9, 850, 888, 000 
Manutactures: i | 


} 
| 





NG ne eee eee 3, 655, 616 $216, 875,579 | * $585, 776, 000 

Products, value.-_-....--..--- 2, 804, 433 | $272, 805,635 | * $070, 667, 812 
Mines, quarries, and oil wells: i 

a nical eel $19, 575, 969 1 $361, 684, 392 

Products, value...........<cc. a tee $10, 742, 150 1 $160, 878, 055 
Cotton manufacturing: | 

OOD, .ncadinnasciantijucpin $2, 227, 000 | $4, 283, 000 1 $10, 188, 000 

Products, value__......... $1, 200, 000 $2, 815, 000 * $17, 596, 000 

Spindles, number active 48, 756 90, 010 193, 100 

Looms, number active......... 1, 018 2, 445 5, 208 

Cotton consumed....... bales... 18, 608 | 28, 256 78, 627 

41922, 8Census 1920, * 1928. 


mean an increase of commerce in grain through the 
of Galveston, of five or six times what is ordinarily moved. | 
and some- | 
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RESUME OF TEXAS IN TABULAR FORM DISCLOSES VAST UNDE- | 
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The Manufacturers’ Record’s economic summary of the State—Continyoo 
} 1900 1910 1924 
{+} b 
Cottonseed-oil mills: 
ES edhe Cah eee ct choc thoacornc ante cca $21, 506, 347 9 $45, 7R0 
Products, value................ $14, 005, 324 | $29, 015, 772 2$102, 11) » 
Furniture manufacturing: Prod- | 
Tn nit caeuonmatneaines te 185, 000 | 1, 512, 000 $2, 74¢ 
RR I cicenincncocdnn feet..| 1, 230,904,000 | 1, 884, 134,000 | #1, 559, 263, 009 
Mineral products, value_._.__._- $5, 295, 753 | $18, 383, 451 3 $264, 232 0 
Oval anieed.).05).i33.5)....- 968, 373 | 1, 892, 176 1, 075, 000 
Iron ore mined... 16, §81 | SP Ladiiigntnnies 
Petroleum......... 836, 039 8, 899, 265 | 132, 071, 000 
yo RN RT Ns ee a febeese gosmecsecs 167, 934, 7 
All land in farms. .........- do....| 125, 807, 017 132, 435, 067 | 114, 020, ¢ 
Improved land._........-..- do..../ 19, 576, 076 27, 360, 665 31, 227 
Number of farms. ...........--..-. 352, 190 | 417,770 | 2 43) 
Value of all farm property......... $962, 476, 273 | $2, 218, 645, 164 | 2 $4, 447, 420, 391 
Value farm land...............-... | - $591, 550,802 | $1, 633, 207, 135 | 2 $3, 245, 203. 6.49 
Farm products, value.__.......... |  $239,823,000 , $430, 006, 000 | 2 (Ky 
Farm crops, value..........-.....-. | $166,965,000 |  $287,455,000 | = § ) 
POR SOON .k.k 5 cekesceu coed acres_.| 15, 113, 000 18, 385, 000 | 1X) 
Cotton crop: | 

BOOED... Sos caklidebbeansdudsdee } 6, 960, 000 | 10, 060, 000 | 16, 198, 00 

Bales. .............-number--| 2, 585, 000 | 3, 049, 000 | 4, 770, 0 

VED: acidat ackdudbdawnsdedbuae $84, 333, 000 $210, 280, 000 | $534, 24 

Grain crops? } 

COFn ....<cicccc..-ud. Dusbiels.. 81, 962, 000 | 140, 080, 000 78, 200, 00% 
VGIUD ile 5 icsdtncndaweni $38, 523,000 | $88, 250, 000 | $86, 020, 000 
RATED, cditdutidéccndctnden 4, 553, 000 | 6, 800, 000 | 4, 600, 000 

Wheat .............. bushels_. 23, 396, 000 | 10, 500, 000 25, 826, Oxy 
Wi ctinddttiddiniemeenenin: $14, 973, 000 | $10, 290, 000 | $33, 316, 00 
Acreage. . a 1, 272, 000 | 700, 000 1, 396, 000 

Re it . bushels 28, 278, 000 24, 080, 000 48, 892, 600 
WG Bieniddednctetigtl endl $8, 483, 000 | $11, 318, 000 $28, 846, 000 
SE cnintininmaititereiinaieael 744, 000 | 688, 000 | 1, 438, 000 

Livestock: | 

.eacncsntinbenese number... 9, 428, 000 | 6, 935, 000 | 6, 275, 000 

i ciniutuamnncndaidalil a 1, 889, 000 | 1, 809, 000 | 3, 246, 000 

Pi pesuncessecenueeest ee 2, 666, 000 | 2, 336, COO | 1, 542, 000 

MO. idsbace do 1, 270, 000 | 1, 170, 000 | 980, 000 

DN. .witinoiiiddect Dien 607, 000 676, 000 854, 000 

Banking: 

Aggregate resources $373, 411,484 | $1, 144, 726, 000 

Te PT. « cchdnssddccudiicecndwascecctiad $64, 255, 282 | $117, 124, 000 

Individual deposits $196, 520, 992 | $764, 869, 00 

Railroad mileage. ................. 14, 282 | 116, 151 
Motor vehicles... ._......number $35, 187 | 801,712 
Highway expenditures_-—.......... 5 $2, 543, 613 £$9, 920, 079 | $64, 000, 00 

Public schools, expenditures... ..... $4, 465, 000 $11, 777, 000 1 $52, 452, O00 


Assessed value property $3, 489, 000, 000 


6 1914. 


$946, 320, 258 $2, 388, 500, 124 | 





11922. — * Census 1020. + 1923, +1912, 5 1004, 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, attention has been called to 
the fact that beginning with the years 1867, 1868, and 1869 the 
Government collected from the cotton-growing States of the 
South a direct tax of $68,000,000. Of course no one undertakes 
to say at this late date that this tax will be restored to the 
estates of those who paid it, but it has been suggested that Con 
gress could help to repay the South this tax by providing some 
meahs to assist the depressed agricultural classes, made poor in 
part by reason of discriminatory legislation in behalf of the 
special interests. 

A method is suggested by the farm legislation proposed to pro- 
vide for placing in the hands of the cotton producers the power 
of self-protection as provided in the amended Haugen bill. Lt 
has further been suggested that a Government that is able to 
provide $3,000,000,000 for useless ships and to loan billions to 
the various European nations, and at the behest of certain 
financiers extepd a platter to Italy with her indebtedness. 
amounting to more than a billion and a half dollars at the in 
stance of America’s richest bankers, certainly ought to be in 


| financial circumstances sufficiently strong to take care of that 


class of agriculture which grows cotton and furnishes the bal- 


| ance of trade with Europe and whose products and purchasing 
| power are largely the foundation of the prosperity of the 


United States. 
If the agricultural classes can not buy the products of the 


| industrial classes in the cities and manufacturing districts of 


| 
| 


the East, then the manufacturers must close their mills; and if 
the cotton producer can not buy the products of the West, then 


| the western farmer must abandon his farm and go into other 


business. If the farmer is compelled to continue to produce 
the products of his farm below the cost of production, he must 
go out of business. 

There came to this country through the exports of cotton 
since 1920 more than $5,000,000,000. Corn and corn products 
brought us nearly $204,000,000. To care for the producers of 
eotton and other agricultural products means an act of self- 
preservation on the part of our Government, and we might 
truthfully say our civilization, because when the farmer per- 
ishes the Government and our civilization will no longer exist. 

Let us briefly analyze the proposed legislation which the 
farmers of this country have agreed upon and for the first 
time have come to Congress through thelr representatives and 
have begged and are begging us to enact legislation that is 
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cound economically and will hurt no one, but greatly benefit 
the farmer. What is known as the Haugen bill provides that 
marketing or cooperative associations in each of the 12 Fed- 
eral land-bank districts shall select four men as members of 
yn advisory council, this council to serve without compensa- 
on. The bill is much like the Federal reserve bank legisla- 
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‘ion, and it might be said with entire propriety it ts patterned | 


efter it. From each Federal land-bank district these 4 men 
are to select 3 from each land-bank district, making in all 36. 
from this 36 the President of the United States shall appoint 
ne of the three so recommended from each district. These 
12 so appointed by the President upon the recommendations 
f the farmers themselves shall constitute a farm board with 
This 


the Seeretary of Agriculture as the chairman thereof. 
constitutes the governing board. 


The United States is to furnish $75,000,000, together with | 


such funds as the farm associations may obtain from other 


sources with which they can withdraw from market any sur- | 
plus or excess of cotton produced when it is determined by the | 


poard that a surplus of sufficient amount exists, provided that a 
majority of cotton producers determine to avail themselves of 
the advantages of this Government aid in caring for the sur- 
plus. As in the case of other basic products, such as corn, wheat, 


and so forth, a substantial number of cooperative associations | 


or other associations of producers are necessary to make a con- 
tract with one or more corporations or subsidiaries thereof for 
the advancement of $75,000,000 to aid in taking off the market 
surplus products to bring about-stabilization and fair prices. 

One of the chief purposes of the proposed legislation is to 
prevent the forced marketing of the crop to speculators at de- 
pressed prices as harvested and then advancing prices to such 
an extent as to retard consumption. If this bill becomes a law, 
cotton or the food product could take advantage of such oppor- 
tunity and feed these staple products back onto the market or 
into the channels of trade in an orderly manner and in such a 
way that fair prices could be established. The $75,000,000 is 
provided by the Government for the purpose of sustaining any 
loss that may result from selling the surplus product, but in 
event of profits—and it is believed that the Government will 
sustain no loss and that there will be actual profits in the case 
of cotton especially—the profits accruing shall be prorated for 
the benefit of the producer selling through this method. The 
producer will receive the full market price from the marketing 
association Just as though he were selling on the market. 

A fee of $2 per bale is to be paid by all producers of cotton 
if a surplus exists and is so declared by the farm board. 
This fee can not be exacted until a majority of the cotton 
growers of the country, through their representatives, have 
voted to request the farm board to take advantage of the 
provisions of the law to take care of any surplus which has 
been declared to exist by the farm board. In the case of a 
short crop or of a crop sufficient to maintain satisfactory 
prices this legislation would not and could not operate because 
it is not needed. The farm board provided fer under this 
act is for the purpose of enabling the producer of cotton and 
other farm products to carry the surplus when there is exces- 
sive production, and it is to stabilize and protect the value 
of crops. Everyone who knows anything about farming con- 
ditions realizes that under present conditions the public 
finances the surplus or excess of cotton or any other agricul- 
tural product, but it is the speculators who perform this servy- 
ice, and there is where our trouble is. 

Now, the speculators take advantage of the surplus, and in 
years like the present one, when there are 2,000,000 bales of 
cotton more than is necessary to supply the demand, they 
would “bear” the market and depress the price, and get hold 
of a large portion of the cotton crop at less than the cost of 
production, and in doing so they weil know that the cotton 
which they buy will eventually swing back to a higher price. 

Without this law there is no means to prevent this depress- 
ing of prices by the speculators. It is necessary for the farmer 
to have assistance over this depressing period until there is a 
short-crop year or until a normal demand causes fair prices 
to return. 

The bill is intended to help the cotton farmer as well as 
the growers of other basic products, and under its provisions 
the necessary machinery would be available in time of need. 
This aid to the farmer is for two years, after which period 
it is believed*the farmer will be in position by means of this 
enabling statute to do his own financing of any surplus crop. 
Those of our cotton farmers who are attempting to handle 
cotton through cooperative-marketing methods have been up 
against a very serious proposition, as there are only from 9 
to 12 per cent of the cotton farmers who are in the coopera- 
tive associations. This small per cent, controlling less than 
10 per cent of the total crop, are carrying at least 37% per 
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cent of the 2,000,000-bale surplus of the last crop, and it is 
neither fair nor just that they should do this without the aid 
and assistance of the other nearly 90 per cent of the producers 
who enjoy the benefits of their labor. For the period of three 
years prior to 1925, practically 60 per cent of the total cotton 
crop was exported. In September of last year, when it was 
thought there would be a_ 14,000,000-bale crop, cotton was 
bringing 24 cents; and if cotton could have been sold at that 
price it would have brought more than $240,000,000 in excess 
of the price which has been realized. Sixty per cent of this 
amount would have been from exports, while something like 
40 per cent would have been paid by the home market. 

For the last five years the average cotton crop was 11- 
000,000 bales. Some years it is considerably above that amount 
and some years considerably below. The cotton producers are 
not asking the Government to give them something. They 
do not want to take anything from all the people for the benefit 
of the few. Two years ago cotton was bringing 29 cents and 
more per pound; a year ago it was 25 cents: now it is 17 cents, 
below the cost of production; but the price will go up again. 
Either this year or next there will be a short cotton crop, 
judging the future by the past. 

I do not care to discuss the tariff in this connection, but 
permit me to say that I am not an advocate of a high prohibi- 
tive protective tariff, neither am I a free trader. There are 
not in all these United States, in my opinion, as many as 300 
free traders. I believe in a tariff for revenue with such protec- 
tion as may thereby accrue. This principle is well established 
as a part of our system of government, but in recent years a 
prohibitive tariff has been enacted for the benefit of the few, 
and great industrial interests have grown rich and prosperous. 
It is clear as can be that the Government can not give one 
class financial aid without taking it from another class, but the 
Government may create by legislation conditions that will 
enable the people to have a fair and equal chance in the race 
for existence. 

The New England Representative who said that the farmers 
were not now a majority of the population of the United States 
and therefore should not have their way about this kind of 
legislation has a mistaken idea as to the importance of agri- 
culture. I have to some extent investigated economic condi- 
tions in this and other countries and have read many books on 
agriculture and other conditions and have yet to find any coun- 
try that remained prosperous when agriculture was depressed 
for any considerable period. 

Every one of the 110,000,000 of Amercian people pays from 
$30 to $40 in tariff duties in excess of what would be paid if the 
high protective tariff was not in existence, That great section 
of the country from which I come has many industrial enter- 
prises, but the principal and chief industry is agriculture. 
When we increase the buying power of the cotton producers or 
the producers of cotton products, we increase their power to 
buy clothing and hats and shoes and agricultural implements 
and automobiles and other commodities. When the farmer 
receives a fair price for his cotton or any other one product, 
he does not undertake to grow diversified crops unless the price 
of those crops is above the average and consequently above what 
it takes for him to grow them. The southern cotton grower 
depends in great part for his supplies om the Northwest and 
other sections of the Union. Why not give some assistance to 
the cotton growers when Congress has loaned the ratilroads 
$300,000,000 and is to extend this for almost a generation at a 
reduced interest rate of 4 per cent and a rebate of 2 per cent 
on the interest already paid by them. If the Government could 
assist the railroads with a loan of this kind, why can it not 
assist the farmer, and why should we hear, when any preposi- 
tion is made to help the farmers, that it is uneconomic and 
unsound ? 


HOW WILL THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION AID FARM PRODUCTS 


It is contended by those who advocate this legislation that 
the control of the surplus commodity means stabilization of the 
domestie price at a higher level than existing prices. In my 
opinion,. there is much to commend what I conceive to be the 
correct position, especially when applied to the cotton farmers. 
There is no dispute as to the fact that the American supply 
of cotton is the dominant factor in determining the world 
price, and the proposed control by the producer of this doml- 
nant factor would undoubtedly result in a proper stabilization 
of prices at a higher level for the American cotton producer. 
But it is stated that the cotton farmer will have to pay 
higher prices for corn and wheat; that more southern farmers 
may in that event find it profitable to raise their own feed for 
livestock and grow their own wheat for flour. The increase in 
the price of wheat and corn will enable them to use land for 
the products gf these commodities which formerly were not 
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profitable on account of the low yields returned. This en- 
couragement in the production of feed and flour will be of 
special benefit to the southern farmer. 

It will be contended that in some parts of the South wheat 
and some other products can not be produced. This is true; 
but corn grows in every part of the South and where wheat 
can not be grown, rye, barley, and oats and other cereals can 
nsually be grown profitably. The enactment of this legisla- 
tion will bring advances to the growers through the cooper- 
ative associations. Owing to the increased financial aid under 
the provisions of this legislation, the cooperatives would be 
able to make larger advances to the farmers, 
an equalization fee, which is deferred as to cotton growers for 
two years, and available through the revolving fund provided 
by the proposed legislation, would put the cooperatives in a 
much stronger position financially and furthermore enable 
them to extend to the farmers a larger advance payment on 
their crops. 

Under the provisions of this bill cooperatives would be able 
to finance the marketing of farm commodities in such a way as 
to secure a fair price under the law of supply and demand and 
permit this price to be more uniform. 
able to finance through their usual credit channels 75 per cent 
of the value of the cotton crop’and the remaining 25 per cent 
could be financed out of the additional funds secured by means 
of the equalization fee provided under this act and out of loans 
advanced from the revolving fund. 

Cooperatives would therefore be able to remove the surplus 
cotton from the market and carry it over to the “lean year 
and feed it to the market as the demand justified,” as heretofore 
stated. This, it is admitted, would prevent the depressing in- 
fluences of the surplus on the entire domestic price and would 
enable the growers to receive better prices. This is the one 
thing which so besets the farmer and keeps his nose everlast- 
ingly to the grindstone, for the reason that he has not, in his 
individual capacity, the means to accomplish this greatly de- 
sired condition, which cooperation and financial assistance gives 
to the farmer, 

One of the advantages of this legislation is that it is the pur- 
pose to place all growers on the same basis, so that a few will 
not have to carry the burdens of others. The person who does 
not belong to the cooperatives under this plan will share his 
part of the burden of holding the surplus for orderly marketing 
throughout the year or by carrying it over to another year when 
necessary. The person who is not a member will also share 
his part of the burden of selling a part of the surplus at a loss 
in order to enhance the value of the remainder of the crop. 
Under conditions as they now exist the nonmember of the co- 
operatives secures the benefits of increased prices resulting 
from the operations of the cooperatives, and he does not con- 
tribute anything toward the burden incurred in such operation. 

When this legislation is enacted the farmer will be able to 
plan his production in a more intelligent manner and will also 
be able to provide for rotation of crops more scientifically when 
he realizes that the markets for his products are stabilized, as 
this bill seeks to do, and in my opinion will accomplish, although 
it is an experiment; but it is worth trying out in the interest of 
fairness so long as there remains on the statute books the legis- 
lation enacted in the interest of the favored classes. 

The legislation the farmers united on in an earnest effort to 
remove every appearance of price fixing or Government subsidy. 
The bill is not perfect, and like all new economic legislation is 
in a sense an experiment, but it is the result of several years’ 
study and struggle by farm leaders and economists who ought 
to know, and their matured judgment is that it is sound and 
safe. Farm legislation is of such paramount importance it 
should enlist the attention of Congress in intelligent considera- 
tion of farm relief. Tax reduction demanded by the wealthy 
taxpayers was considered of such paramount importance that 
the Coolidge administration brought the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to Washington six weeks in advance of the beginning 
of the present Congress to work out relief for taxpayers. Then, 
when Congress actually convened the Committees on Agricul- 
ture deferred action on any farm relief bill and finally late in 
the session reported out, not a bill for relief, but three bills 
antagonistic to each other. 

The Republican State campaign opens in my home county 
to-morrow and an address will be made by the Republican 
nominee for United States Senate. His audience, except the 
revenue officers, will be principally farmers. I wonder if he 
will be frank enough to tell his audience that all but 2 of the 
12 Members of the two Houses of Congress from North Caro- 
lina favored farm relief legislation, but they could not with 
all their earnest efforts stem the tide of opposition on the part 
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of the administration when the crook of the little finger of the 
President would have accomplished what was so greatly desired 
by the farmers. Instead of favoring farm relief the Preside; 
let it be known that he would veto the legislation if enacto,. 
and Mellon and Jardine vigorously protested against the }j|| 
the farmers wanted. This he should tell his audience, aia 
furthermore that while it is true some Democrats voted agains: 
farm relief and some of them may have done so because they 
did not want to aid in enacting legislation the administration 
opposed when if enacted the administration would claim credit. 
as was done by the administration in the case of both reyenye 
reduction bills. 

The Republican Party is responsible for the failure of Con- 
gress to enact farm relief. The risk was run by Republican 
leaders of trusting to the fact that corn may be worth more 
than 55 cents at the heap before November and that the price 


| of other farm products may advance, but so tied are the leaders 
| of the Republican Party to the manufacturers and industrial 


interests of the East that campaign contributions would be cut 


| off if any major legislation was enacted except in the interest 


of those who control not only the tariff and taxation but all 
legislation. If the gentleman were to make this damaging ad- 
mission he would probably not help his party, but he would 
help along the cause of truth and would contribute to the 


| keeping of the record of his party straight before the public. 


It is true he might not have as much influence at the pie 
counter, but it would be refreshing to have a Republican spell 
binder tell a North Carolina audience where the national Re- 
publican Party stands and that its real interest is to legislate 
for those who furnish the most campaign contributions, 

It is admitted that a 18,500,000-bale crop of cotton brings 
practically $200,000,000 more than a 16,000,000-bale crop, as has 
been demonstrated; then, is it not clear that there is need 
for some system of marketing which will prevent such a tem- 
porary surplus from being thrown on the market and reducing 
the price below the average cost of production as to bankrupt 
a large portion of farmers? 

It would be interesting if this Republican leader would give 
his audience this further information: In the House 99 Repub- 
licans and 68 Democrats voted with the farmers and 124 Re- 
publicans and 89 Democrats against the farm relief bill as 
amended. He could tell them how the railroads were taken 


eare of by the Republican administration by guaranteeing re- 


turns on investments. Manufacturers have been highly pro- 
tected. How railroads and labor have been given what they 
asked by this Congress without modification, yet the prolonged 
agricultural depression can get no relief. Something will 
have to be done. There has been a 200 per cent increase in 
farm mortgages during the last five years, and 500 national- 
bank, failures a year during the last five years, as declared by 
Senator Goopine (Republican); that these failures have been 
chiefly in farming States; and that Minnesota, which had 2 
national-bank failures from 1910 to 1920, in the last five years 
has had 26; Montana had 1 in the 10-year period and 50 since 
1920; for the same period North Dakota had 1 in the 10-year 
period ending with the Wilson administration and has had 33 
since 1920; while Oklahoma, with only 1 national-bank failure 
in the preceding 10 years, had 35 in the last five years. The 
present wasteful system in the distribution of agricultural 
products of 34,000,000 farmers will have to be corrected, and 
it must be done by cooperative marketing associations. Be- 
cause there are failures of some few of the cooperative market- 
ing associations is no reason why there should not be con- 
tinued effort to reorganize and establish permanent organiza- 
tions of farmers in order to prevent the 19,000,000 middlemen 
from collecting $30,000,000,000, as they did last year, from 
products that yielded the farmers only $10,000,000,000. There 
are now more than 14,000 successful cooperative marketing 
associations in the United States. President Coolidge and his 
advisers will learn that they must know and see other things 
than through the spectacles of the banking and corporation 
interests who contributed such vast sums to Coolidge’s elec- 
tion and maintain at the National Capital highly paid lobby- 
ists who work only from the financial and corporation view- 
point. All this would be interesting if not agreeable to his 
audience. The spellbinder could say truthfully the defeat of 
farm relief legislation is a tremendous injustice. When we 
realize that farmers have lost $30,000,000,000 in the last five 
years, it might be called a tragedy. Consider a réversal of the 
situation. Suppose this misfortune had befallen the indus- 
trial interests favored by legislation so much at the hands of 
the Republican Party—there would be a rush to help them. 
He ought to tell how North Carolina Democratic Members did 
their best to help get the farm relief and give the names of 
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those southern Members of Congress who voted for the Haugen 
farm relief bill and thereby showed a desire to do something 
to at least try to solve the problem. They are: 
FUR 
Alabama: Hill, Steagall, Jeffers, Bowling, Oliver, Allgood, Bankh« ad | 
(paired for the bill). 
“Arkansas: Oldfield, Tillman, Reed. 
Georgia: Lankford, Larsen. 
Mississippi: Lowrey, Quin. 
North Carolina: Kerr, Abernethy, Stedman, Lyon, Hammer, Dough- 
ton, Weaver (paired for the bill). j 
Oklahoma: Howard, Hastings, Carter, McKeown, Swank, Thomas, | 
MecClintic, Garber. | 
South Carolina: McSwain, Gasque, Fulmer. 
Tennessee: McReynolds, Davis, Eslick, Fisher, Taylor (paired for 
the bill). 
Texas: Sumners, Garrett, Mansfield, Jones. 
Virginia : Harrison. 


Southern Senators voting for McNary bill, practically same 
as Haugen bill after Democrats secured desirable amendments: 


Alabama: Heflin. 

Arkansas: Caraway. 

North Carolina: Simmons, Overman (paired for the bill). 
Tennessee: McKellar, Tyson, 

Texas: Mayfield. 

West Virginia: Neely. 


West Virginia is not, and should not be, classed as a southern 
State, yet jt and Oklahoma are sometimes so classed. 

Senator CopELANp (Democrat), of New York, is the only 
Senator east of Indiana and north of North Carolina who yoted 
for farm relief. All but 6 of these 26 Senators in these great 
industrial States are Republicans and are in accord with the 
President and his administration and against the McNary 
farm relief bill, which is practically the same as the Haugen 
bill after it was amended by the House upon motion of 
Democrats. 

If 23 of the Republican Members of the House east of the 
Mississippi River and south of the Ohio had voted with us 
southern Democrats for farm relief, the bill would have passed 
the House; and if 4 of the Republican Senators who were 
voting under crack and whip of President Coolidge and admin- 
istration leaders had voted with those favoring this legislation, 
farm relief legislation would have been enacted. 

If this Republican candidate will in his speech to-morrow tell 
his fellow citizens at my home how the Republican Party has 
well-nigh ruined the greatest industry in this country by in- 
creasing through the tariff the price of the farmer’s supplies 
and refused to give him the greatly needed aid he asks in the 
proposed farm relief legislation, such as eastern manufacturers 
are getting, he need not go to the trouble of telling them that 
the Coolidge administration has this year an appropriation of 
529,000,000 to enforce the prohibition law when the most ever 
appropriated during the Wilson administration was $9,000,000 
for that purpose, the last year the Democrats were in power; 
nor need he tell of the great extravagance and wastefulness 
sailing under the disguise of economy; nor will it be necessary 
for him to tell how the Republicans have gerrymandered the leg- 
islative districts of New York State so that when the Democrats 
elect a governor and other State officials by nearly 1,000,000 
majority and yet there is elected a Republican legislature; nor 
need he tell how other Republican States have so gerrymandered 
districts for political purposes where they are in power that the 
North Carolina plan about which he complains is a mere 
“piker” compared to these sweeping gerrymanders in Repub- 
lican States. 

He might, however, refer to developments in the recent pri- 
maries in the great Republican States of Pennsylvania and 
Illinois and to the charges and proofs of unprecedented corrup- 
tion funds used, the bribery, suppression of returns, and failure 
to count in some instances only such votes as the Republican 
bosses desired counted. 

After a considerable study of the question of agriculture 
during the proposed legislation two years ago I came to the | 


or we would have to pull down the tariff wall which has 
resulted in enriching the industrial classes at the expense of 
the farmer and laboring man. The trouble with the legislation 
proposed two years ago was that it was in so many respects 
economically unsound that southern Representatives could not 
support what was known as the McNary-Haugen bill. That bill 
provided for what is known as the ratio price to establish a 
price for commodities. 


conclusion that some legislation must be enacted for the farmer 
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In the measure which the farmers have agreed upon this 
time the domestic price of commodities is to be provided for 
to equal the price abroad, plus the tariff, plus transportation. 
This tariff yardstick should not be in the bill any more than 
should be the stump speech about the ineffectiveness of the 
protective tariff on wheat and corn and other farm products, 
which everybody knows to be true. This provision shonld be 
taken out of the bill, and both have been taken out since this 
speech was prepared. It has no place in legislation. It is 
unsound. It is nec in the Senate bill. But it really will make 
littie difference whether it is removed or not; and if it had not 


| been removed, it should not prevent the proposed legislation, 
| because there is so much of the bill that is sound and will, in 


my opinion, be helpful to the farmer that it would be unwise 
to refuse to support it because it does not in every particular 
meet our individual views. 

The provision allowing manufacturers of food products to 
take advantage of the bill is a mistake. So far as I know, 
no manufacturers want it, and it should not be in the bill. 

The bill should be for the protection of the raw agricultural 
products and not their derivatives or products. One of the 
chief objections to the bill has been removed, and that is that 
provision which prevents the application of the equalization 
fee to meat and meat products on hand at the date the law 
becomes effective. This will prevent giving a bonus or a gift 
of more than $50,000,000 to the packers by reason of the 
increased price by withdrawing surplus meat and meat prod- 
ucts from the markets. 

The bill encourages intelligent guidance in planting and 
secures more effective regulation of the price of farm prod- 
ucts. The elimination of section 18 of the House bill, what 
is known as the embargo provision, has very greatly improved 
the bill. The Senate greatly modified the bill by taking ont 
the tariff yardstick, and, of course, the stump speech in the 
House bill was not before the Senate, yet many of us voted 
for the House bill with these objectionable features in it. 
The Senate still rejected the measure in better form than the 
House bill by a vote of 45 to 39. 

The section of country which 1 in part represent in my 
opinion will indorse this legislation, even if it does contain one 
or two provisions which do not meet with the entire approval 
of our people. Most of the provisions which were objectionable 
to the South have been taken out of the bill and most of the 
objectionable features, I predicted, were taken out or so 
modified that they will in the main meet with general ap- 
proval by the people of the South, and especially by the 
cotton growers. The Tincher bill has little in it to commend it. 
Take the trimmings off of it and it is a provision to give more 
credit to the farmer, and the Lord knows he has enough credit 
now. He has mortgaged and mortgaged until he has mort- 
gaged most that he has, and he bas year in and year out 
produced at a loss. What he needs now is legislation to put 
him on an equality with those who have been the objects of 
legislative bounty for so long a time. 

I am surrendering no principles when I find a condition that 
exists with a high-protective tariff “sold” to the American 
people and farmers everywhere in distress, who can not wait 
until we pull down a part cf the tariff wall, because there is 
a critical case and it calls for legislation to put agriculture 
on a parity or equality with others. The proposed legislation 
is justified by the emergency of the case. The Tincher bill, the 
same as the Fess bill or amendment in the Senate, and orenly 
advocated by the President, further provides that farm associa- 
tions may borrow money for 33 years, and contains a provi- 
sion that money may be loaned to farm organizations without 
security. This is something Which honest farmers do not 
desire and have not requested. 

The amendment to the bill perfected in the House under 
the lead of Democrats, providing that an operating period 
and the imposition of an equalization fee until the member 
or members of the board in whose land-bank district give their 
assent after it has been ascertained that more than 50 per 
cent of the basic products proposed to be taken under the 
protection of this legislation. The consent is to be obtained 
only after public notice is given for 40 days to cooperative 
associations, farm organizations, and individual prodvu:ers to 
express themselves. 

The farm board will not impose the equalization fee and 
operate on the product under consideration if a majority of 
the sentiment is against the operation and levying the equali- 
zation fee obtained after the said due notice is given as 
provided in the bill. 

So under the bill it is left with the producers as to whether 
they shall take advantage of the provisions of the proposed 
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legislation. It 1s pretty generally conceded by those who are 
in a position to observe conditions that it is almost useless to 
undertake to carry on cooperative associations unless pro- 
ducers want to become members of such cooperative associa- 
tions. So it will be seen that there is left to the farmers or 
their representatives to determine whether they think they will 
be benefited and want to market their products under the 
provisions of the proposed legislation. 

Still another important change in the bill is that the equall- 
zation fee on tariff-protected products of wheat, corn, cattle, 
and swine shall be effective immediately, while in the case 
of cotton, which is not so protected by the tariff, this equaliza- 
tion fee is deferred for two years, as the proposed legislation 
provided when voted down in the House. Some few changes 
were made afterwards in the Senate. It can readily be seen 
that these changes removed from the bill any real reason 
for it to be charged that it is a subsidy to the farmer. No 
doubt there will be a loss under this legislation in handling 
wheat, corn, and meats, because of the tariff protection to 
these products if the tariff should ever be effective in protect- 
ing any or all of them, but with the imposition at once of the 
equalization fee on these tariff-protected products all possibility 
of loss is removed, it is contended by the proponents of this 
legislation, and that therefore there can be no subsidy on these 
products. As there is no protective tariff on cotton, and the 
purpose of the bill in handling cotton is to use $75,000,000 of a 
Government revolving fund provided for buying and storing 
cotton and selling the surplus as the market will take it at 
reasonable prices, the chances of loss are small, and it is gen- 
erally conceded in the debate on the bill that there will in all 
likelihood be no losses in the marketing of cotton under the 
provisions of the act. 

The reason for a charge of a subsidy on cotton is to take care 
of any losses sustained by handling the surplus, and if there 
are no losses then there could be no subsidy, if subsidy it is. 
This revolving fund would be used for a period of two years in 
testing out the practical operation of the law and in finding a 
way for developing a better system of distributing the cotton 
surplus over a period of years and thus stabilizing the prices of 
this great southern staple. The Government would take oniy 
a slight risk in the development of a system of marketing and 
would help solve the problem of distributing and marketing cot- 
ton and other crops which the Government has helped to create 
by developing a most efficient system of production of crops, 
which has brought about a large production of most of our 
main staples. 

This question of subsidizing has been so fully and so ably 
discussed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer] in his 


speech in this House that I call attention to that fact here’ 


and will not attempt to duplicate what he has said so much 
better than I could say it. 

The limit of the equalization fee of $2 a bale on cotton—and, 
really, I do not think it will take that amount—as it is be- 
lieved that the equalization fee will be imposed uniformly for 
a number of years with a view of providing a capital fund 
from the grower of cotton himself, which eventually will be 
sufficient for owning and holding not only the surplus of cotton 
in years in which there is a surplus by the carrying over of 
cotton of 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 bales or more, and thus putting 
the cotton grower in the same position with the favored manu- 
facturer of owning his product from the time it is manufac- 
tured until it is put in the channels of trade. 

This fund raised through the equalization fee is to be used 
indefinitely and would place the cotton grower beyond any 
possible charge of being the object of a Government bounty or 
subsidy. When this fund became sufficient for handling the 
surplus or the surplus and the carrying over, there is a pro- 
vision for those who contribute to the fund in the first years 
of operation to be paid back their equity in the fund from year 
to year, according to the standing of the fund. 

Is it not clear that this would result in the advantage of 
returning, after a rather brief period of years, the amounts 
paid into the fund by the early contributors and having the 
active growers in later years, and who are receiving the benefit 
of the fund, contribute ratably to keep up the fund? 


FROM THE COOPERATIVE MARKETING POINT OF VIBW 


This bill relieves one of the causes of the breakdown of so 
many cooperative marketing associations, namely, the lack of 
sufficient long-time credit for the marketing of crops over a 


long period of time and the carry over of the surplus into the: 


lean year. The equalization fund furnished by the growers 
and the loans available from the revolving fund when added to 
the normal amount of credit which can be secured through 
existing agencies for the marketing of crops supply an impor- 
tant link in the chain of orderly marketing through cooperative 
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associations which heretofore has been lacking, the absence of 
which has brought many cooperatives to ruin. 

This bill provides the machinery by which the cooperatives 
can really achieve orderly marketing. The carry over of the 
surplus into the lean year is an essential part of orderly mar 
keting. Over a long period of time there is no absolute surp|ys 
of farm products in the sense that there is no market anywhere 
for them, and therefore they are a total loss. A study of the 
supply and demand statistics reveals a series of peaks and 
valleys in production. If the farmers are to obtain the bene. 
fits of the enhancement of prices secured through carry over 
of the surplus into the lean years, they must do it through the 
cooperative associations, otherwise the middlemen and specu- 
lators reap the benefits. The cooperative associations, however, 
need additional credit facilities to enable them to obtain control 
of the surplus of a commodity and finance the carry over and 
orderly disposition of it. This is precisely what the proposed 
legislation seeks to accomplish. 

This will stimulate the growth of cooperative marketing 
organizations and will further the development of the coop- 
erative movement. 

After a two-year period the board can not operate except 
through the cooperative organizations. If the farmers wish 
to get the benefits provided, as I understand it they must get 
these benefits chiefly, either directly or indirectly, through the 
cooperative organizations. They will see that it is to their 
advantage to maintain cooperative organizations because the 
board can not successfully operate except through these or- 
ganizations. 

It will encourage nonmembers to join and also members to 
remain in the organization. Only members of caoperative or 
farm organizations have a voice in the nomination of the 
members of the board which makes contracts with the coopera- 
tives for the disposition of the surplus and determines the 
amount of the equalization fee. This will stimulate the non- 
members to join in order to have a voice in nominating mem- 
bers of the board. The fact that the board handles the surplus 
through the cooperative organizations will also tend to en- 
courage nonmembers to join in order that they may have a 
voice in the operation of the cooperatives in handling the sur- 
plus. The provision of the bill providing that the board must 
secure the approval of a substantial number of the coopera- 
tives before declaring an operation period will also encourage 
nonmembers to join in order that they may have a voice in 
determining whether or not an operation period should be 
declared. 

The nonmember will have to pay his share of the burden 
of disposing of the surplus just the same as the member of the 
cooperative must do. 

In other words, the nonmember has nothing to gain by stay- 
ing dut of the cooperative association and he has a great deal 
to gain by becoming a member. This will thus remove one 
of the great hindrances to the development of cooperative 
marketing. This legislation will solve the cooperative-market- 
ing question in the opinion of the representatives of agricul- 
ture who have studied this question. The other bills will not 
meet the needs of farmers. I was of the opinion at one time 
that the Yoakum plan would, in the course of years, greatly 
aid agriculture; but I am now fully convinced that it will 
take too long to bring about results that are needed imme- 
diately, and no farm organization has declared for the Tincher 
or Fess administration proposals backed by the President and 
Secretaries Mellon and Jardine. They are too intelligent not 
to realize their proposal is of little, if any, value and is ad- 
vocated chiefly to divide the friends of farm legislation or to 
prevent any legislation of value to agriculture. 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE HANDLING OF THE SURPLUS 


The surplus of a commodity has a depressing effect on the 
price of the entire crop unless some means are devised for re- 
moving that surplus from the market. In this connection the 
following extract is taken from Mr. Gray’s testimony before 
the House Committee on Agriculture, Serial C, part 13, p. 653: 


I do, though, wish to repeat what I said a while ago, that this is 
not a modern question which we are considering. It was originated, 
as I said, by Gregory King, in about 1650, and his law is as follows: 

“That a defect in the harvest raises the price of corn in the follow- 
ing proportions: One-tenth defect raises the price above the common 
rate three-tenths. Two-tenths defect raises the price eight-tenths. A 
three-tenths defect raises the price 1.6 above the common rate. Four- 
tenths defect in the harvest raises the price 2.8 above the common 
rate. Five-tenths defect in the harvest raises the price 4.5 above the 
common rate. So that when corn rises to treble the common rate it 
may be presumed that we want a third of the common produce; and 
if we should want five-tenths or half the common produce the price 
would rise to near five times the common rate. 
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So that the Gregory King law is substantially that a very small 
defect in the harvest raises the price inordinately beyond the defect 
in the harvest; and the converse is substantially true, that an increase 
in the harvest by a small percentage lowers the price by a greatly 
exaggerated percentage. 

Turning now to more modern economists we find, 
that Doctor Taussig, in his “ Principles of Economics,’ 


1915, says: 


1926 


for instance, 
published in 


“Increase in supply means lower price. It also means lessening 
utility from the added units. The price of a commodity depends, as 
the case is commonly stated, on the least of the utilities yielded by the 
supply, or on final utility. Price, or v&lue, depends on the utility of 


last increment.” 


to 


Another modern authority on economic problems, Doctor Seager, 
writes: “The values in use of economic goods are measured by their 
irginal utilities,” and “ The marginal utility which measures the 
value of a single unit of food is large or small, depending on the 


” 


number of units that are available. 

In other words, when Gregory King stated his law as applicable to 
defects in the harvests and their great influences in raising prices, he 
could not know that other economists, coming hundreds of years after 
him, would state the similar effects of an increase in harvest decreasing 
the prices at which products move in commerce, 

I shall not elaborate on that any longer, but I do want to state again 
that the farmers and the Members of Congress, who are just as much 
interested in this as the farmers, should not consider that this thing is 
a new question, because economists have been thinking of it for two or 
three hundred years. 


Extension on credit to the cooperatives alone would fail to 
dispose of the surplus if no further aid were extended. The 
cooperatives have only a very small percentage of the farmers 
included in their membership at the present time, and therefore 
could not attempt to remove the entire surplus of a commodity 
from the market and finance the carry over and disposition of 
it over a long period of time. They would not be able to finance 
the purchase of sufficient quantities to stabilize the markets. 
The extension of additional credit would be of some benetit, but 
would be inadequate to deal with the surplus problem, The 
legislation I favor grapples directly with this problem and pro- 
vides a definite and clear-cut remedy. Through the operation 
of the Federal farm board set up by the bill an equalization 
fund would be provided by small sums collected from all the 
growers or from the entire amount of the commodity entering 
the markets. This fund, when supplemented by loans from the 
revolving fund provided in the bill and by additional credits 
which could be secured on the crop through existing agencies, 
would provide ample funds with which to finance the removal of 
the surplus from the market and the orderly marketing of it 
over a long period of time, with the resultant stabilization of 
markets at a higher level. 

The equalization fee would prove a deterrent to excessive 
overproduction. 

The board working through the cooperatives could exert a 
strong influence in discouraging overproduction when necessity 
warranted it. 

FROM THE POLITICAL (NOT PARTISAN) POINT OF VIBW 


The proposed legislation seeks to establish a permanent agri- 
cultural policy rather than to offer the farmers a temporary 
expedient as a mere “sop.” It seeks to place agriculture on a 
basis of equality with other groups in this country who have 
received favors and bounties so long that they have grown rich 
and now oppose openly a square deal to agriculture on the 
grounds that it is unsound economically to aid the farmer in 
the unfair contest with the favored classes. 

This policy is not based on the idea of Government subsidies 
for agriculture. Representatives of farm organizations sup- 
porting the bill have repeatedly opposed the idea of subsidy for 
agriculture. It has been charged that the $75,000,000 which the 
bill would authorize to be advanced to the cotton cooperatives is 
a subsidy on account of the fact that the equalization-fee plan 
is deferred on cotton for two years, and during this two-year 
period any losses sustained by the operations of the board 
would be paid out of the revolving fund. This criticism, how- 
ever, is based on the assumption that there would be losses 
during these two years. 

The operations of the War Finance Corporation, which was 
revived in 1920, furnish a reasonable basis for the expectation 
that the board would not incur any losses as a result of its 
operations. Even though it be granted, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that losses would be sustained during this two-year period 
in the operations on cotton, this plan for cotton is only a tem- 
porary one and would only be effective for two years. The per- 
manent policy which the proposed legislation establishes for 
cotton would begin after the expiration of the two-year period 
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and is based on the same fundamental principle as that for the 
other commodities included in the bill, namely, the financing of 
the disposition of the surplus by means of an equalization fee 
on the commodity with the assistance of loans out of a revolving 
fund. The assessment of the equalization fee would provide a 
fund which would be a safeguard for the loans made out of the 
revolving fund. 

Agriculture is basic to the welfare of the Nation. 
looms if agriculture continues to decline. 

Stabilization of prices is to the advantge of all concerned, 
including the consumer, the producer, the exporters, the miller, 
the ginners, and all other factors involved in the production and 
distribution of farm products. 

The prosperity of the Nation, particularly of the business 
interests, will be promoted by maintaining and increasing a fa- 
vorable balance of trade. If agriculture continues to decline, 
we may be faced with a market decline in our exports of agri- 
cultural commodities and even a shortage in this country. 
Representative Forr, Republican leader, who with Mr. TincHer 
and the Republican floor leader, Mr. Trnson, were understood to 
represent the President and Secretaries Mellon and Jardine, 
during the course of hearings of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture stressed the importance of maintaining the production 
of a surplus of agricultural products in this country. In this 
connection he said, on page 359, serial C, part 10: 

Mr. Fort, May I 


Peasantry 


make a statement and ask a question simul- 
taneously? I have been accused of being opposed to this legislation, 
in view of what Mr. Vrooman has said I want to put in the 
Recorp this statement: That there is another reason, which he did not 
mention, and which, in my opinion, is another reason why an ex- 
portable surplus is a national necessity, and that is that upon the 
maintenance of an export surplus of various commodities depends 
our advantageous position in our balance of trade with foreign na- 
tions. If we eliminate the exportable balance or surplus of farm 
commodities, we will become a debtor nation within 10 years. I, 
therefore, am convinced personally, and I want to ask Mr. Vrooman 
a question along this line: That it is essentlal that production, as he 
has said, be stimulated to the point of producing an export surplus, 
particularly in cotton, which is our chief export commodity. Now, 
is it your idea, Mr. Vrooman, having in mind, as I think you have, the 
necessity of an export surplus, is it your idea that that exportable 
should uncontrolled as to amount, and that there 
way of controlling production or the amount of that surplus? 

Mr. VROOMAN. I think it is utterly impossible to it with 
any accuracy. You can influence it, and perhaps to that extent con- 
trol it, but I do not know of any method that has ever been tried that 


and 


surplus be is no 


control 


has been successful of controlling it within any definite limits. It 
has been tried over and over again, and has always failed. 
Mr. Fort. Is it not true that the probability of controlling it will 


be greater if the financing of the crop is done through the farm organ- 
izations than if it is done through the Government? 

In other words, if it is a farmer’s own money there will be less 
tendency to overproduction than if it is the Government's money as 
proposed in your bill. If the farmers pay the money isn’t the chance 
of holding down overproduction of the exportable surplus better? 


In the interests of national defense and in the interests of 
our economical prosperity, it is, therefore, to the advantage of 
our country to maintain the production of an agricultural 
surplus. 

The presence of a surplus of agricultural products without 
some adequate method of marketing it in an orderly manner 
is disastrous to the producers. Our bill solves the problem by 
providing adequate machinery by which surpluses can be 
handled in a manner which will bring to the producers the 
highest benefits without trampling on the rights of others in- 
volved. 

(zg) This bill does not put the Government directly in the 
business of buying and selling farm products. This is done by 
the cooperatives by means of contracts entered into under the 
supervision of the Federal Farm Board. The farmers control 
this machinery by virtue of this plan and the additional safe- 
guard that the members of the board are nominated by the 
farm organizations and cooperatives through their representa- 
tives on the Federal farm advisory council. 

The following, taken from the world’s great economical 
writers, will be of interest to students of farming and mar- 
keting: 


{From the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 78, 1915) 
Crop PRopUCTION AND Prick—A NoTe on Grecory Kino’s Law 
By G. Udny Yule 


This law, as printed by Davenant (essay upon the probable methods 
of making a people gainers in the Balance of Trade, 1699, p. 83. Whit- 
worth’s edition, vol. ii, p. 224), is stated as follows: “ We take i¢ that 
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a defect in the harvest may raise the price of corn in the ‘ following 
proportions :' 


Above the 
Defect common-rate 
1 tenth 3 tenths 
2 tenths 8 tenths 
8 tenths Raises the Price 16 tenths 
4 tenths 28 tenths 
5 tenths 45 tenths 
“So that when corn rises to treble the common rate it may be pre- 
sumed that we want above a third of the common produce, and if we 
should want 5 tenths, or half the common produce, the price would rise 


to near five times the common rate,” 


The tables which have been compiled from official Govern- 
ment publications and other sources give much information of 
value to those who are too busy to give extensive study to 
agricultural questions. Comments are made which are intended 
to be helpful in the study and understanding of the information 
given and the comparisons made. 


COTTON 


Acreage harvested in specified States, average 1920-1924, annual 1923—1925 . 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the 
Division of C op & and Livestock estimates. } 








= Average 
State 1920-1924 1923 


1,000 acres | 1,000 acres 





Lae 1, 660 1, 679 
Bath Cass iccncccoccccceccccece 2, 363 1, 965 
NS ait eae PRIS 3, 791 3, 421 
Alabama ‘ 2, 800 3, 079 
Mississippi 2, 949 3,170 
‘Texas 13, 168 14, 150 
Arkansas 2, 856 3, 
Oklahoma 2, 086 3, 197 
United States_.............- 35, 581 37, 123 


' Subject to revision. 


Trend of coats for products which the farmer has to buy compared 
with farm prices 


{Taken from supplement to The Agricultural Situation, United States 
Department of Agriculture, June, 1925) 


[1910-1914—=100] 





. ’ | House 
, Farm Clothsand| Building 
Year and month products clothing | materials —— 
i iccsiiiaiannesiies ala 103. 2 1.8 100. 4 99. 1 
1911 : iulnaealadiaianmeana 98.0 7.7 100.5 96.7 
1912 ai dah sanstidilitaiay 101.3 oO 101.4 97.2 
1913 x sernccibaiantiniienaiaeatd 100.0 | 101.9 103.0 103. 4 
i cpieteemannsiinss atcietasndadaiadiaaasia ta 102. 6 | 99. 6 94.7 103. 4 
aaa ee 103.9 100. 2 96.8 103.2 
REED wibtie . leadibasiattaloesniedirecabieaslons 122.8 129.5 123.9 109. 9 
ee 189. 6 178.7 161.7 125. 4 
Se basncinesietcittitertalcidnitiainibimicaannsiieeaietiedatdl 218.5 232. 4 177.1 157.7 
i iishdeedie taal cciehibiieiiaaaneniaaddae 230.8 257.8 207.4 189.9 
i nsintncrmnsnitiatet i cattathaes neal Reema 217.9 301.2 272.0 262. 5 
St chensicieiiertamealiini . adnate 123.7 183.0 | 170.3 201.8 
asd seidilrts cts ich tciapitiigsigasna anata 133.3 184.3 173.4 181.8 
a aa ee 141.2 204.0 194.7 189.3 
1924 aciecatans heuisendiinabennianaaamiaae 143.4 104.6 180.3 178.7 
1925 
January. palates db cacatiin taedlel 163. 4 104.8 184.7 178.5 
I Sei tiw cistiemibicwduand 161, 5 194.7 | 188. 3 178.4 
OO EEE TF 161.3 104.4 185, 2 175.9 
asain aa ie “7 153.0 193. 6 | 178. 6 176.3 
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EXTRACT FROM MR. KILE’S NEWS SERVICE, MARCH 29, 1926 


Of course, this latter fact is no justification for the contention of 
the unfavorable farm purchasing power index. The city producer has 
the same opportunity as the farmer to speed up production and 
thereby gain a greater advantage. In fact, this has been done in many 
manufacturing lines, Despite the greatly increased machine production 
yer man since the war, which ought to have resulted in lower prices, 
the wholesale price of nonagricultural commodities, taken as a group, 
is 65 per cent above pre-war normal, whereas farm products prices as a 
group are but 43 per cent above that level. 





Trend of costs entering into production of farm products 


{Taken from Agricultural Situation, p. 8, March 1, 1926, United States 
Department of Agriculture] 


[1$10-1914—-100] 
Farm wages: 
I haste tare eee ii eeiacieaeeaeite 09. 
ET ns stepigtnstdenendinisanaiae cathininattinenquenns agendas annem aaae 97 
BO) Re cmecincin cn cdencunnddddch abana idinetecnte 101 
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Farm wages—Continucd 
Bene. heated a llhateachis ib ch ts ctrl caatsiin la 





This table becomes doubly significant when compared with the 
creased purchasing power of the farmer’s product. Note increase jy 
labor costs since 1921, 


Comparison of prices of agricultural products and nonagricultural 
products 





Wholesale | Relativ: 
prices of | purchasing 

nonagricul-| power of 

tural com- | farmers’ 


Index 
No. farm 
prices (all 








groups) modities | product 
[UP nad himiinmnpineunesonrpbdccdiiwdtndaadtt . 103 102 101 
ist spdsninbeandebacatdninielubestaamadeditiwenitd 95 06 09 
idl ip Achahcueidheincad naeciettacadic te lites ett inital etal 99 100 vy 
Si dewii- teas iipalinatindeadabebtansiteditiinastivcranrinctaennanatadlitematerea 100 105 OF 
thd cinnntitnenhidanviiatbatibabtanatiddnndinat 102 97 105 
DE wigecnstudéokennpetiniiniabdsiganiyseittindlestine 100 101 99 
tb dstpitittkncp sini cciniataip a rilidabdaiainiliens 4 Ronde cteatinindiigél 117 138 85 
lander diiretarieicin adalat alee la ecaerk al 176 182 97 
la Eta trial etetaianinia Mitten tte eel 200 188 107 

Ti nothdeaasanabincataaeabdabaomedhinixdsiines 209 199 1 
Bs oud titchants 205 241 85 
eds ch ditadeentociened 116 167 69 
i eatnatnieii diastase tatiana tatiana again 124 168 74 
a een ta de i eae 135 171 79 
SRS EP EES aS” aS Ta ee 134 162 ie) 
Na nialieit acess tateeiiainipsirtilsttntiindiiptanindadiiienetil 147 165 &9 
SOE NE ER: 143 165 87 





The third column shows the ratio between farm prices and nonagr!- 
cultural commodity prices. In order to be on a parity with nonagri- 
eultural commodities in price the ratio should be 100 instead of 89. 

It is significant also that the relative purchasing power of the 
farmer’s product for January, 1926, is 87 as compared with the aver- 
age for the year 1925, which was 89. In order the trend of purchas- 
ing power of farmer’s product is downward this year. It already has a 
much lower purchasing power than in 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914 
(not to mention the inflated period of the war). 


Relative purchasing power of farm products 


[Taken from supplement to The Agricultural Situation, June, 1925, 
United States Department of Agriculture] 














Year Wheat Corn Cotton 
NG Se it aineditehnidinnnanstebdthihsimnctinanbaealcaia 108 Ww 110 
102 G4 106 
101 108 87 
86 94 % 
101 116 86 
126 lll 73 
97 86 80 
126 123 97 
123 125 127 
123 122 121 
104 91 104 
79 53 60 
7 55. 93 
65 73 127 
77 85 134 
I istic ict arth ttriatia alii initial lll EE Bitte =~ 
SR Aneta ee et SRE Oe ween 115 _ ae 
UN iit allo  bik cc etltiaiiiielhb ales 112 | 
ihe enn cntinininahiiintineptinminste tintin 98 | 





HOW MUCH THB FARMER’S DOLLAR WILL BUY WHEN HE SEPKS TO PUR- 
CHASE NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Relative purchasing power of a dollar in exchange for nonagricultural 
commodities at wholesate prices 


[Taken from page 31, Supplement to Agricultural Citation, June, 1925, 
United States Department of Agriculture] 


[1910-1914==100) 


Average Average 
Seis tain iandndicdadeas concatenate: EB cnc arengeeeieettiranintstatewepitiedian 41.5 
SU i Bi biictintinnisihien eile 908, P4000) 0. ss 59. 7 
PE en thennerghinrnteth ts asetipn dle ee 0 EE einen did mm aunianh os ommeene 59.5 
ST os ceaentsinanitidatneaiatgn tt ignitaentiaals OR a cecal 58. 4 
SE hin thcste th cndeetethetestia licks tp es ae in een a nee eentanp een 61.9 
Bilas len tahiicbarebichendibied Ghdemebidey 8.9) 1925: q 
IIE oniitne nop page pap anyin 72.3 SODRIYE orencrninrer ame 60.7 
ST itn cinthinisdisiehihien atreitahtethiimitiabtitnns 54.9 OS RA 59.8 
SOUR cekusdlicadedsuubdbacinis 53.3 peeee iO Se a 61.6 
| er ee | ae err 50.3 
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This shows how tremendously the farmer's dollar has declined in 
porcbasing power since 1910. When the farmer sells crop for cash and 
geeks to purchase nonagricultural commodities he finds that his dollar 
will purchase only a little over one-half as much as it would in 1911 
er 1914. When this fact coupled with the low price which the } 
farmer received for his products as compared with that received for | 
4 nagricultural products, it is easy to understand why citations of the 
values in terms of dollars which have quoted 
of mean little. The estimated crop 
value not estimate of the farmer's degree of | 

\sperity. of his dollar must be taken into | 
sideration ; also the relative price which he receives for his product | 

} 


is 


creased crop been 
rticularly in 

in dollars 
The purchasing 


case Iowa sO 


is a true 


power 


hat received by other groups for nonagricultural products must 


it 


considered. 


STABILIZING EGG MARKET BY STORAGE OF 


SURPLUS 


The stabilization of the egg markets which has resulted from 
the large scale cold storage operations is an illustration of 
what can be done to stabilize market prices through orderly 
marketing of the surplus. 

rhe following quotation is taken from the Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture, 1924: 


| 


Cold storage of dressed poultry and of eggs pleys an important part 


in the marketing of these products. The production of eggs is de- 
cidedly seasonal in character. During the spring and early summer 
months production is at its height and the quantity available for 

rket is far in excess of the consumptive demand at that time. In | 


the fall and winter months, on the contrary, the marketable surplus | 
of eggs of current production is far below the demand for consump- 
tion. Before the advent of cold storage of eggs there was no efficient | 
means of holding over commercially the surplus crop of the season of 
production to the season of scarcity. In consequence the prices | 
of eggs were very low during the spring and summer, often being so low 
that it did not pay to gather and market the eggs. In the fall and 
winter, on the other hand, the prices shot up very high relatively, but 
at such prices eggs were not available for free use by the ma- 
ity of the population. 





s 





even 
Jol 

With the advent and commercial development of cold storage this 
condition changed. The surplus egg crop of the season of flush produc- 
tion is now placed in cold storage and held in a wholesome condition 
until the period of scarcity, when it is drawn upon to supplement the 
inudequate supply of fresh-laid eggs produced at that time. Owing to 
the demand for eggs for storage in the spring the prices of eggs, while 
still at or near the lowest point of the year during this period, are 
kept from sinking to the ruinously low levels previously reached. 
Similarly, the available supply in the warehouses during the fall and 
winter, although it does not interfere with the sale of high-class fresh 
eggs at highly satisfactory prices, furnishes eggs at a moderate price 
to the great majority of consumers who otherwise would be able to use 
eggs only to a limited extent, if at all. The maintenance of the price 
of eggs at a level in the spring, which 1s profitable to the producer, is 
of far greater importance to the average farmer than extremely high 
prices in the fall, because most of the eggs available for market are 
produced during the former season, 

Therefore the cold storage of eggs acts as a market stabilizer in 
two respects: (1) As a stabilizer of price, modifying extremes in 
either direction, and (2) as a stabilizer of market supply, making eggs 
an article of food available to all throughout the year. The maximum 
holding of eggs in cold storage in tbe United States in 1923 amounted 
approximately to 315,000,000 dozen, or about 14 per cent of the total 
estimated farm production for the year, and occurred about August 1. 
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Sources of livestock slaughtered in 
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United States 


Cattle Swine | 
we Other eas | Other 
in public m ak in public 
stock yards sources stockyards sources 
(per cent per cent) | 
} 
a ee 90. 77 9. 23 77. 05 22. 05 
1925 (average) 
SN iccacuncttidiedmnmiaitiniadaiaiteas Oe ee 
I cecticlienpinisiiaaiaibas | 
es indicating 88. 41 


See table on page 415, December Supplement to Crops and Markets 


PROFITS AND COSTS OF STORING CORN 


Prof. ©. F. Curtiss, director of agricultural economic section 
of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, published a re- 
port on December 15, 1925, of an investigation of profits and 
costs of storing corn on Iowa farms. In this report are found 
the following statements: 

In the first group (referring to group of graphs in 
the report), in which a large crop followed * * evidence 
is at hand to show that since 1885 this rise has steadily been grow- 


a 
is 


published 
. 


Ing greater. In the Federal Trade Commission Report on the Grain 
Trade, to which previous reference has been made, on page 70, the 
30-year period 1885 to 1915 has been divided into three decades and 
the seasonal price rise for each decade separately found Further, 
by reference to the graphs of recent years shown in previous pages 
of this circular, we may find the average seasonal price rise for the 
two nearly normal years, 1921-22 and 1922-23. If the price rise 
from winter to summer for these periods be expressed In each case 


as a percentage of the January price, the results may be tabulated as 
shown below: 


Per cent 

ee CR: I a hd innit iden neti ecm eek 14 
Second decade, 1895-1905... __ diinseiiiaatiiiaahiel - 18 
Third decade, 1905—-1915________ edi th dienes daddniés 22 
10428-2323 and 1922-23................... 29 
That is, the rise has more than doubled since 1885. What has 
been the reason for this increase? Some data given on page 85 of 
the same report give us a clue. These data show that if the corn- 
crop disposal year be regarded as running from November to the 
following October and this 12-month period divided into two halves 
for the same three decades considered before is as shown on the 
next page. We have added a fourth period, 1922 to 1925, inclusive, 


the recent years graphed in a preceding page of this circular. 
Per cent inspected at Chicago 








First 6 | Second 6! Total 
months | months “ 
—_— — —- _ — -{-——— - me a ee 
First decade, 1885 to 1895_............ - J 39 61 100 
Second decade, 1805 to 1905 - ......................... | 41.5 | 58. 5 100 
Third decade, 1905 to 1915... oe illoisocttenseiina he 46 100 
1083 to 1986 ........-...-- Cee on couse 58. 9 | 41.1 | 100 
} ' 


This shows that there has been a change since the early days. Up 
until 1905 an average of three-fifths of the corn marketed through 
Chicago did not reach Chicago until the second half of the disposal 
season ; only recently have the winter marketings outgeighed the sum- 
mer, but now the proportions in the first decade are almost reversed; 
that about three-fifths of the corn sent to Chicago gets there in 
the first half of the season, from November to April, inclusive. 


is, 


Comparison of prices at time of harvest and at period just before the succeeding harvest —monthly farm prices of wheat, 1908-1925! 




















[ 
1 | 

Year | July 15 Aug. 15 | Sept. 15 | Oct. 15 | Nov. 1 
- —E einai — 
a ET eel a 90. 0 89. 6 89. 6 | 91.0 92. 
NA i IIT ol Ba SSS AES: | 114.0 101. 2 94.9 97.2 99 
a 97.1 | 97.4 04.8 92.1 89 
PO a A i 83. 5 83.8 86. 6 90. 0 89. 
Us i a ti lat Bat 04.4 87.8 84.6 83. 6 7 
ith tte nian aii neendal 79. 2 77.1 77.5 77.4 78. 
Eis ee 76.7 84.9 93.4 95. 4 7. 
a le st le ci | 104. 6 100.8 93.0 92.0 92. 
a EE tk 100.0 119.2 133. 8 147.4 159. 
al tl i aie 224. 5 | 219.3 205. 2 200. 3 200. 
ge RE PS 203. 8 | 205. 0 205. 7 205. 9 205. 
FO bite nahin dakn , Ueteieis ee tee 219. 6 211.4 207.6 211.4 214. 
RO aii Sl tk 242.9 | 225. 4 216.5 201.2 165. 
Paitin anette on eminineetionniies | 108. 5 | 103. 9 203. 4 | 99.9 93. 
SES ea 99.8 92.6 89. 2 4.1 99. 
Wh «cectiinkocacde dl Mecnudstite 89. 6 86. 4 91.0 04.2 93. 
RRO Pera sees 105. 8 | 116.8 114.2 129.7 133. 
} RA ae cee Capa 140. 3 150.4 144. 4 | 136, 4 148. 


[United States averages, cents per bushel] 


‘From Monthly ‘Supplement, Crops and Markets, December, 1925, United States Department of Agriculture. 























5 | Dec. 15 | Jan. 15 | Feb. 15 | Mar. 15| Apr. 15 | May 15 | June 15 | Welghted 
| average 
| 

boda aeninal neice ail |— = 
93.2 94.4 99.6 105. 4 111.4 119.7 122.2 94.8 
2 101.0} 104.2 105. 0 104. 8 1022| 988 96. 4 | 100. 7 
4) 88. 4 | 89.2 87.6 84. 6 84.2 | 85. 4 85. 3 91.7 
4| 87.7 89.2 90. 6 91.6) 61 101.2} 100.9 88.3 
9 | 76.1 73.0 80. 2 79.8 | 80. 0 81.8 | 82.0 | 83.3 
4 80. 4 81.3 82. 4 83.6 84.0 84.2} 80.6) 79.3 
9 103. 2 113.8 131.8 132.6 135.6 135.6 117.2 | 90.4 
5 07.4 108. 4 | 108. 4 100. 8 100. 6 | 101. 2 | 06. 5 | 98.2 
4 155.3 157.6 164.6 172.2 213.0 247.2} 234.3 | 144.4 
4 201. 4 201.6 202.0 202. 6 203. 1 203.0} 202.8 205. 8 
1 204. 5 206. 2 207.8 211.1 222. 6 229. 8 225. 2 206. 3 
0 223. 4 233.8 231.2 230. 3 242.6 250.8 | 256.0 218.6 
8 146.4 149.2 148.2 140.4 122. 1 119.0} 198 182.9 
4 93.0 95. 2 107.0 117.0, 119.0 118.8 109. 6 104.4 
4 103. 2 104.6 104. 4 106. 0 108.4} 108.2 100. 8 93.0 
7 94.5 96.7 98.0 98.8| 95.8 96. 8 98.5 | 92.4 
6 141.1 162. 1 169. 8 164.0; 140.5) 1491) 1527 | 177.8 
Wee erate 
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1 average harvest price (July, August, September, October). 103. 
22 average preharvest price (March, April, May, June) 


Difference in price 


éteatinintinnannmmumioniittenine CR 


1922 average harvest price 
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1923 average preharvest price 
ee 


1923 average harvest price 
1924 average preharvest price 


Difference 


Comparison of prices at time of harvest and at period just before the succeeding harrest—- Monthly farm prices of corn, 1908-1925 1 
[United States averages, cents per bushel] 


SA ence ics 
j j 
Nov. 15 | Dee. 15 | Jan. 15 | Feb. 15 


1908 9 
1000-10 
1910-11 
1V11-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1¥1 16 
19/6-17 
1917-18 
l¥vis-l¥ 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 

4 

® 


aot e Om 


ek OOo 


1S as = 9 = > 
Parka fe Se ONS DOK 


192 
1924 
1925-26 


SUMMARY OF TREND IN RECENT YEARS 


1921 average barvest price (November, December, January, Feb- 
ruary) ss 

192i average pre-harvest price (July, August, September, Octo 
ber) — Saeco — 


Difference in price 


verage harvest price eat 
23 average pre-harvest price_—_ 


Difference in price 


23 average harvest price 
average pre-harvest price 


Difference — 


1924 average harvest price__.___-_-- 
1925 average pre-harvest price 


Difference (lower). 

Actual prices received by producers at local farm markets as reported 
to the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates of this bufeau. 
Average of reports covering the United States, weighted according to 
relative importance of district and State. 


Average prices of farm products received by producers January 15, 1926 


| 

5-year | January 

average, | average, 

August, | August, | January,| Decem- | January, 
1909- 1909- | 1925 | ber, 1925 1926 
July, | July, 

1914 | 1914 | 


——___— ee ——! - | 


Cotton, per pound.........- 124} $0122} $0227] 0.174 | 

Corn, per bushel wuitaal . 642 . 589 | 1.12 | . 707 

W heat, per bushel 2 | oe | . BS4 | 1. 621 1. 537 

Beef cattle, per 100 pounds.. | 22 | 5.04 | 5. 63 6. 18 ‘ 
Hogs, per 100 pounds “7 2 | 7. 08 9. 31 10. 51 10. 99 


COMPARISON OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR THEIR® Propucts 
Over A LONG PrRIOD OF YEARS 


CORN 


Farm prices for corn, 1908-1925 
(United States averages, cents per bushel) 


Weighted Weighted 
average average 
cents per cents per 
bushel bushel 
1908-9 ied . 66. 4 | 1987-16 1..u6.--0ce 
1900-10 4 6: 7 1918-19 
1910 sali / 53. 1919-2 
a9. 1920-21 
67. 0} 1921-22 
71.{ 


eo 
ta. 


70, 1924 25 


nue coe wse 


— 


—-wmeOeroron 


; | May 15 | Junel5 | July 15 | Aug. 15 | Sept. 15 | Oct. 15 | 


} 


74. 


Cue eowKwo-- 
LONWONOCUFK Nee DDE 
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i From Monthly Supplement, ¢ rops and M;: wke ts, Dece mber, 1925, U nited States ‘Departme nt of Agriculture. 


(This taken from table on page 407 of December, 1925, Supple- 
ment to Crops and Markets published by United States Department 
of Agriculture.) 

Actual prices received by producers at local farm markets as re 
ported to Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates of Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. (For figures on these prices see attached 
sheet, which gives prices on all agricultural products.) 

Note drop in prices in 1926 as compared with 1925: 


| 
| February, | February, 


1925 1926 


$114.5 
169. 8 
23.0 


dani scatblalicia 


Monthly farm prices of ‘heat, 1908-1925 


[United States averages, cents per bushel. Weighted averages for 
whole year} 
94.8 | 1917-18 205 
pO) FE idk tintl dies, ckincbeten de 206, 3 
91.7 | 1919-20 
88. 3 | 1920-21 
83. 8 | 1921-22 
79. 3 | 1922- 23 
99. 1923-24 
98, 2] 1924-25 
144. 4| 


[Taken from page 407 of December, 1925, supplement to Crops and 
Markets. ] 





COTTON 
Monthly farm prices of cotton, 1998-1925 


[United States averages, cents per pound. Weighted averages for whole 
or 
9.  icitaicentipasern amr emiyieties 
8 1918-19 
| 1919-20 
| 1920-2 
1921- 
1932- 2% 


1924— 


“ano eR AAS 


[rakes from page 408 of December, 1925, supplement to Crops and 
Markets.) 
HOGS 


Cost computed on packer and shipper purchases 


[Taken from page 413, December, 1925, supplement to Crops and 
_Markets] 


| | 
~ East 8t. Fort Kansas | South St. 
Chicago | “Louis | Worth 


Cents Cents 
8.35 7. 98 
11. 28 11. 65 11. 46 
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Farm cash income from salea of all products 





[Past two years with estimates for this year in millions] 
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CROPS 
|- _ | 1923-24 | 
— | amount | Price | Amount 
| duced sola | received 
| 
| | 
‘ a A eeseeseh - [ 
Mills Mills Cents Milis 
Cj) ES ae mbliaitnitiatiienes 797 660 92.4 $610 
Clagth. TE bn dcntitdnite snd cddsanctibedewss 3, 054 | 581 71.5 415 
$a 
Total, COGS <cbee<<cmeqancepde oti senate enthnnnseniraie | 5, 037 


Figures taken from Brookmire Farm Income Bulletin, December 17, 1925, 


The fight for a fair deal to farming, the chief industry of 
the United States, is not ended, but will be taken to the coun- 
try, and it will not ultimately result in failure, as its op- 
ponents may now think. The prediction is made that there 
will be more lame ducks in Congress next December than in 
many years. Of course, many of the defeated Members may 
want appointments at the hands of the President after this 
Congress closes next March, and it may be a rough road that 
farm relief advocates will have to travel, for these defeated 
Members will still be joined to their idols and continue to 
yote with the President and Republican leaders, although they 
have been repudiated by an indignant electorate. 

Mr. Speaker, this speech is made for the purpose of giving 
the reasons for the faith that is in me, and so the public may 
know some of the reasons for the position taken by myself and 
others so firmly in support of this legislation, and for the fur- 
ther purpose of giving information in an attempt to create an 
interest in behalf of the proposed legislation to enable those 
who have not time to make an extensive study of farm relief. 


} 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, ONE OF OUR GREATEST NATIONAL | 


ASSETS 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, as the great American merchant 
marine continues to perform an indispensable service to the 
producers and industries of the United States and to make pos- 
sible not only deliveries of immense quantities of various 
American commodities in foreign markets, with the greatest 
regularity and promptness, more and more is the Nation realiz- 
ing its tremendous value and essential character. 

Too little is known of the accomplishments of the great 
Government-owned fleet, as well as the privately owned Ameri- 
can ships; and it is well enough to recall that the total cost of 
constructing this fleet, approximately $2,000,000,000, has been 
more than repaid to the American people in the earnings which 
it made up to the year 1920, when ocean rates collapsed, in the 
enormous savings through reduced ocean freight rates, which 
it would never have been possible to obtain without an Ameri- 
can merchant marine, through the expansion of trade and 
efficient service to and from foreign lands established by Ship- 
ping Board services to all the prominent countries of the world, 
and through the huge amount of freight money retained at 
home. In addition to all this, the fact that the United States 
possesses an adequate number of vessels to make deliveries of 
our commodities in foreign markets has encouraged American 
producers and manufacturers to seek and obtain wider markets 
and to reduce materially ocean transportation costs. 

In a recent Shipping Board inquiry it developed that up to 
April, 1921, the net earnings of the Shipping Board fleet 
amounted approximately to $450,000,000. It is impossible to 
state with any degree of accuracy the specific amount which has 
been saved to the American people through reductions in ocean 
freight rates which were brought about by reason of the own- 
ership and operation by the United States of the great Govern- 
ment-owned fleet; but from statistics available it is apparent 
that but for the Shipping Board vessels and their operation 
the American people would have been compelled to pay materi- 
ally increased ocean transportation rates, and that the pres- 
ence on the high seas of such American ships during the period 
of their operation has resulted in a saving in ocean freight 
charges of from two to four billion dollars, or an amount 
far in excess of the construction cost of such fleet and all 
maintenance charges. 

Under the provisions of the merchant marine act of 1920 the 
Shipping Board has up to this time sold a total of 1,067 ships 
of a dead-weight tonnage of 4,158,264 tons, and it still possesses 
950 vessels with a tonnage aggregating 7,220,666 dead-weight 
tons. In April last about 257 of the steel cargo freight ships 
were in active service and 11 passenger vessels. 

Recently the number of cargo-carrying ships has been in- 
creased. 





, 7 
Pro Amount | 





. Amount! Pro- Amount! » } Arnount 
duced | sold Price | received | duced | sold Price | received 
tale ieaitl Psikeill Rsithiclesl 
i ; 

Mills Mills | Cents Mills Mills | Mills Cents Mills 
873 770 | 127 5977 | 697 | 592 145 | S358 
2, 437 450 101 456 3, 013 600 75 4150 
—— - oous 5, 583 |. memnton ited euapelendiitatnaien 5, 410 


The Shipping Board is continuing the policy of disposing of 
Shipping Board vessels and services to private American inter- 
ests, and maintains no lines in competition with any private 
American-owned service. 

Everyone knows how badly commerce of the United States 
was crippled after the World War began and during the 
period when the United States was a neutral, and they also 
know that the failure at that time to possess an adequate sup- 
ply of ships under the American flag contributed very mate- 
rially to our inability to carry on world trade to the extent 
that was otherwise possible. 

Many specific instances might be cited where the availability 
of American ships has, since the war, been of inestimable value 
to the agricultural as well as the manufacturing interests of 
the United States. Two of such instances will suffice. 

In 1924 when the American grain crop had matured and a 
sharp demand for our wheat had developed, it was found that 
the export movement of such wheat was in such unexpected 
volume that neither enough American nor foreign ships had 
been provided to promptly move to foreign markets the wheat 
sold for export and seeking an outlet through the ports of the 
United States. 

The situation became so acute and so serious that the United 
States Shipping Board agreed to put extra ships into service 
for the movement of such wheat; but the additional ships thus 
provided and which were all that could be furnished by the 
Shipping Board within the limit of appropriations available, 
was still insufficient in number to move the great volume of 
export wheat sold to foreign countries, and I took the matter 
up with the President to obtain even more American ships 
from the reserve supply owned by the Government. The Presi- 
dent acted favorably, and the great export wheat movement, 
principally through the port of Galveston, continued uninter- 
rupted on its way to destination. Without the American ships 
such delivery service could never have been supplied. 

Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, recently 
testified that although it was estimated that the initial losses 
to the Government in the operation of such additional ships 
amounted to approximately three-quarters of a million dollars, 
yet by reason of transporting the exportable wheat surplus 
abroad when foreign countries required it, that the domestic 
market had been relieved of the pressure of the exportable 
surplus and that the price of wheat had increased from $1 to 
$1.65 a bushel and had resulted in an aggregate increased price 
to the American producer of approximately $650,000,000. 

Again this year a similar experience is being recorded, and 
again the Shipping Board is being called upon to supply and 
is supplying a large number of additional ships to meet the 
need for ocean tonnage to move the great grain and other 
crops which are being purchased from the American producer 
by foreign countries. And again the availability and operation 
of American ships will result in saving to the American pro- 
ducer and shipper many additional millions which would other- 
wise have been lost if such producers and shippers were de- 
pendent alone upon a supply of foreign ships; and in this pic- 
ture of the value of the American merchant marine to the 
American people is not included the further savings of millions 
in freight rates, which would have soared to a very high point, 
had it not been for the presence of the American ships. 

American ships to-day are carrying nearly 50 per cent of the 
exports and imports, and this represents an increase of between 
300 and 400 per cent over the amount of commerce carried by 
American vessels for many years prior to the World War. 

From 1908 to 1914, inclusive, official figures disclose that 
American ships did not carry in any year, but one, during that 
period more than 10 per cent in value of American commerce 
in the foreign trade. 

The so-called losses or initial deficits in the operation of the 
Government fleet have been reduced until they are now ma- 
terlally less than $20,000,000 a year. And it has been demon- 
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strated that the service which the fleet has performed for the 
American people, and continues to perform, as well as the gen- 
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Think of the weakness of a department of the Governmen 
of the United States in charge of a Cabinet member, imme 


eral benefits which it provides, far exceed in value such deficits diately under the supervision of the President, becoming frig}; 


in operation, 
Through the American merchant marine the people of this 
Nation are assured at all times of the ability to make delivery 


of their products to buyers in foreign lands when and in such | 


quantity as such commodities are required and at ocean freight 
rates which will not permit the American people to be exploited, 
Moreover, the American merchant marine is not only a national 
asset of greatest value in time of peace, but also as an auxiliary 
unit in time of erisis. 

America, in ocean tonnage owned, now ranks as the second 
greatest maritime nation on earth, and the United States moves 
forward with the sustaining power of its merchant marine and 
the spirit of resourcefulness, character, and ability of its people 
to an even greater influence, progress, and development than 
it has already attained. 


IMMIGRATION CONDITIONS ON MEXICAN BORDER 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, during the present session, as ap- 
pears in the Recorp of March 18, 1926, at pages 5878 to 6885, 
and again on June 7, 1926, as appears in the Recorp of that 
date at pages 10865 to 10867, 1 made statements on the floor 
of this House, in which I presented the fact, shown by docu- 
ments then presented, that the United States Immigration Serv- 
ice, acting by its Bureau of Immigration in its Department of 
Labor, has an unlawful “ understanding,” “arrangement,” or 
“agreement” under which it has undertaken to cooperate with 
certain lawless labor importers of certain sections of Cali- 
fornia in procuring the impairment of the very laws which 
that department is under obligation to enforce, Under date 
of July 1, 1926, as shown by the extension of remarks of Hon, 
OCyrenus CoL_e, Recorp page 12561, Hon, Robt Carl White, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, wrote an extended letter in which 
the department apparently sought to do two things: First, to 


justify its action in making and recognizing the proposed ar- | 


rangement, and, second, to deny all participation therein or 
knowledge thereof. The letter is rambling and devious, but its 
pertinent parts can be grouped under the two heads stated. 

I deal first with the efforts to justify the arrangement. 
There is a long recital of certain orders made during previous 
years under a preceding administration in which certain pro- 
visions of the law were set aside under a claim of necessity 
and authority from the existence of the World War and con- 
ditions following it. These orders began and continued before 
I became a Member of Congress, and some of them overlapped 
my service. Congressional authority was sought during my 
first term of service here for setting aside the head tax, the 
literacy test, and the contract lubor laws to admit Mexican 


peon laborers. I opposed that action in extended statements | 


before the committee and otherwise, as appears from my 
statements appearing in the committee hearings of February 
2, 1920, page 299; May 18, 1920, page 3, and subsequent thereto, 
from which I would quote at length, if space permitted. I 
also appeared before the Senate committee in opposition to 
the movement, as will appear in their hearings on the same 
subject during the same session of Congress. 

Insufficient and loose legislation, much laxness, and some 
dishonesty in enforcement, and lawlessness among labor im- 
porters, has created a dangerous and shameful condition on 


the Mexican border against which I have protested because | 


of insufficient immigration laws applicable to. Mexico and be- | 


cause of bad enforcement of such laws as we have, regardless 
of whose administration has been at fault. When those now 
in charge of the enforcement of this law try to justify their 
action by referring to former conditions, they only accentuate 
the need of courage and faithfulness in efforts to enforce 
these important laws and their own unfaithfulness, when, 
without even the excuse or pretense of war-time necessity, 
they enter into one of the most shameless arrangements which 
has existed. 


As a further effort to justify what the department has done | 


and falled to do, Assistant Secretary White, in speaking of 
some sporadic efforts which seem to have been made toward 
enforcing the law as it should be enforced, says: 


Hardly had these officers begun their duties at Calexico before 
a storm of protest arose because of their endeavors to enforce the 
law, and some of the newspapers were extremely bitter in their criti- 
cism, some of them charging the officer in charge as being arbitrary, 
dictatorial, and unduly strict, and the threat was made, quite openly, 
that an effort would be made to have the district director at Los Angeles, 
who has charge of that district, and the officer in charge at Calexico 
impeached and run out of California, 





ened lest lawless labor importers would have its officers “ jm. 
peached "! Who would impeach them? Before what tribuna) 
could an officer of the United States be impeached for perform 
ing his duties faithfully in obedience to law amd under th, 
direction of a Cabinet member and the President? Assistant 
Secretary White sfys there were open threats that these officers 
of the United States would be “run out of California”! What 
group in any section of the country is able to run Federa| 
officers out of any State? The weakness is not in the law 
The strength of the offenders is not great enough to bear down 
the law. All that is needed is a department head and suborii 
nates in charge of the enforcement of law having a will 
to enforce and courage to do it. The United States Govern 
ment can be dishonored and the enforcement of its laws im- 
paired, as is being shamefully done in this case, but it is only 
possible when its officers are corrupted or intimidated. 
Referring to my statements of March 18, 1926, ConGRESsIoN AL 


‘"Recorp, pages 5878-5885, and June 7, 1926, CoNGRESSION AY 


Recorp, puges 10865-10867, a careful reading and consideration 
of which I ifvite, Assistant Secretary White says: 


These statements are very misleading and apparently based upon 
wrong information. In the first place, neither the bureau nor depart- 
ment has given its approval or sanction to anything bordering on what 
could be called a gentlemen’s agreement, Further, they have no know! 
edge of any conference or dealings had between immigration officials 
and chambers of commerce or employers of labor in the States of 
Arizona, New Mexico, or Texas, 


First note the equivocation here. My statement was—read 
it—that the agreement was made in California. The Assistant 
Secretary denies knowledge of any such an arrangement in the 
States of “Arizona, New Mexico, or Texas.” My statement did 
quote boastful statements made by a certain southwestern 
newspaper that— 
the same plan will bring relief to other sections of California and the 
Southwest where the Mexican labor situation has become acute. 


And so forth. 

I also warned that it was spreading and would spread fur- 
ther. Assistant Secretary White denies for his department 
knowledge of the making of such an agreement at places other 
than the one where it is charged to have been made. This 
devious way of dealing with important questions of law admin- 
istration is pitiful. It is a humiliation to every man who 
understands what is being done and what is involved and sees 
through these manifest efforts to obscure and conceal tle 
truth. 

Are my statements based on wrong information? Are they 
true? If misinformation or conscious misstatements have char- 
acterized what I have said, my statements should and will fall 
flat. If I am telling the truth, and a group of public officials 
have outraged the law and are now prevaricating to hide it, 
the consequences will be upon them unless corruption has ut- 
terly destroyed the integrity of an American administration 
and of public opinion. I regret that there have during the last 
six years been many evidences of such a demoralization of 
public opinion. Look at the facts as presented in my state- 
ments. First, note that my charge, first made on March 13, 
1926, was not made until I had learned the facts from the 
press and other sources, submitted the press report to As- 
sistant Secretary White himself, to Assistant Secretary Hus- 
band, to Commissioner General Hull, and had two telephone 
conversations about this situation and agreement with Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis himself. In order that the excuse which 
the department sought to make for this arrangement, along 
with its denial of the making of the arrangement, might be con- 
sidered, I had Commissioner General Hull’s long letter copied 
in full immediately following my remarks. I also quoted much 
of it in the body of my remarks. Every word of the press re- 
port of this gentlemen’s agreement, purporting to have been 
stated by Mr. Wixon, the chief supervisor of the Immigration 
Service, was submitted to three of the leading officials of his 
department, at least one of whom submitted it to Wixon 
himself, and in a telephone conversation I called it directly to 
the attention of Secretary of Labor Davis himself. 

When Commissioner General Hull undertook to answer my 
inquiry he advised that he had delayed his answer “ pending 
the return of the chief supervisor of this service,” Mr. Wixon, 
with whom Commissioner General Hull “might discuss the 
subject matter thereof.” Therefore, Commissioner General 
Hull’s letter was written only after full discussion and advice 
with Chief Supervisor Wixon. He did not deny or repudiate 
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the statement. Two of Commissioner General Hull's superiors 
had previously received copies of the letter which he was 
answering. Commisioner General Hull's letter of reply shows: 
1. That Mr. Wixon was sent to southern California to repre- 
sent the department in dealing with this situation. 
2. That— 


* . . 


192 


it was suggested 


ested— 
that this arrangement be made. 
3. That— 
fter several conferences with the chambers of commerce the interests 
involved agreed * * *%, 


4. That the purpose of this agreement was that the lawless 
interests involved might— 
cooperate with the Immigration Service to stabilize labor conditions 
in these parts, 


5. That one excuse for this “ understanding,’ 
rangement,” or “ agreement ” 
purpose was that— 


“ plan,’ ae ar- 
to violate the law and defeat its 
seldom are * * * 


this particular class of aliens * * * able to 


meet the fiscal requirements of the immigration laws upon their entry, | 


as they are more or less an improvident people. 


According to the department, when the enforcement of the | 


law will serve the purpose of the law to keep out paupers and 
pauper contract labor, the department should violate the law 
to facilitate the admission and retention of paupers and 
pauper contract labor. 

6. That the department, particularly the Immigraiion Serv- 
ice, was furnished with the printed instructions and blanks 
arranged for the execution of this “plan,” “ understanding,” 
“arrangement,” or “agreement” suggested, agreed to, recog- 
nized, executed, and defended by it; that these blanks were in 
its custody in Washington, having been brought here by Chief 
Supervisor Wixon from the scene of the making and operation 
of the agreement, and their presence and contents known to 
Commissioner General Hull and Secretary Davis, and that some 


of these blanks were submitted by Commissioner General Hull | 


and Chief Supervisor Wixon to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Box] and read into the latter’s speech 
RecorD, May 18, 1926, pp. 5884-5885). 

7. That, according to the repeated statements of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, Assistant Secretary White and 
Secretary Davis, the Immigration Service is not a party to the 
“plan,” “understanding,” “arrangement,” or 
made by it. However, it “ requires employers of this particular 
district to furnish periodical reports of Mexican peons illegally 
permitted to remain in this country under the agreement, and 
otherwise fills and covers the transaction with 
evidences of the department’s participation in it. 

What of these repeated denials of knowledge of this agree- 
ment or participation in it? That the service suggested it is 
shown; that the service made it is shown; that the service 
recognizes and is executing it is shown. 
and justify it are not consistent with these denials. 

Secretary Davis admitted it in his letter—probably written 
by some humiliated Assistant Secretary—to the Immigration 
Restriction League. Note the following: 


Whereas the Immigration Restriction League (Inc.) wrote to the 
Hion. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, asking whether the said 
statements of Congressman Box were true, and, if so, whether the 
Department of Labor had repudiated the alleged agreement; and 

Whereas a reply to our inquiry was received which seems to admit 
the truth of the said statements of Mr. Box and ignores the point 
that the aforesaid agreement and the carrying out thereof constitute 
a direct violation of the law, but said reply defends or extenuates 
the said agreement on the ground that it was desired by certain 
agricultural interests in or near the Imperial Valley, Calif.: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Immigration Restriction League (Inc.), protests 
against the continuance of the aforesaid agreement and calls upon 
the Secretary of Labor to cause the cancellation thereof, and the 
deportation in accordance with law of the Mexicans unlawfully in 
the United States; and be it 

Resolved further, That a copy of the aforesaid preamble and resolu- 
tion be sent to the Secretary of Labor and to the President of the 
United States. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, June 7, 1926, p. 10866.) 


These denials carry a confession of conscious wrong. The 
devious dodging by these officials exhibited herein and as 
shown by my statements of March 18 and June 7, is worse 
than their denials. The dodging and denials destroy the effect 
of the efforts at justification. The efforts at justification 
destroy the denials, It is all bad. 


(CONGRESSIONAL | 


“agreement ”’ | 


indisputable | 


The efforts to explain | 
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Who are the parties to this “arrangement,” “plan,” “ un- 
derstanding,” or “agreement,” and what are its provisions? 


| Some indefiniteness and uncertainty is to be expected in the 


action of public officials taken without legal authority and in 


| violation of it and in cooperation with men whose former course 
| has been, and whose present purpose is, to violate the law. 


to the ranchers and other parties inter- 





The groups invoived in this arrangement were 
making trouble for the Government in its efforts at enforce- 
ment of the law. I know this from many sources. Assistant 
Secretary of Labor White himself so stated to the committee 
in the hearings of January 12, 1926, page 22, in the following 
language: 


formerly 


We are having quite a 
district from our own people, 
too stringently. It seems 
commerce along the border. 


little difficulty in the southern 
who claim the law 


come principally 


California 
being enforced 
chambers of 


is 


to from 


This friction resulted in threats by these law-breaking im- 
porters of pauper peon labor of running the United States 
officers “ out of California.” Assistant Secretary White says so 
in the following language in his letter of July 1, 1926, Con- 
GRESSIONAL Ricorp, July 1, 1926, page 12562: 


* * * the threat was made, quite openly, that an effort would 


be made to have the district director at Los Angeles, who has charge 
of that district, and the officer in charge at Calexico impeached and 
run out of California. 


Tremulously, the 
“quite openly.” 

Restrain your fears, gentlemen; if the United States can 
find men who appreciate its dignity and power and the majesty 
of its laws, it will be a long time before any bunch of law 
breakers will run its officers out of any State where they are 
sent to perform official duties. 

Crediting the statements of officials of the department that 
“the Immigration Service is not a party to the plan,” one 
wonders who were the parties. Perhaps it was between these 
trouble-making interests and the man in the mild moon of 
southern California. Commissioner General Hull says: 


It was, therefore, suggested to the ranchers, and other parties inter 
ested, that they assist the Immigration Service in providing a 
whereby these aliens could gain a lawful the 
States. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 18, 


writer says that this threat was made 


means 
residence in United 


1926, p. 5879.) 

If the moon made this suggestion, that mild mannered, dis- 
interested observer from afar was very kind to stipulate that 
the peon labor importers should “ assist the Immigration Serv 
ice in finding a manner of defeating the letter and purpose of 
the law requiring the deportation of these aliens illegally in the 
country. 

Assistant Secretary White says in his letter of July 1, 1926, 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, page 12562, that— 


Jasy 

the persons concerned joined Interests and agreed among themselves 
to endeavor to persuade aliens in that section to return to Mexico and 
apply for admission in the regular manuer. 


Trouble-making lawbreakers threatening to run United 


| States officers out of California now agree among themsélves 


to “endeavor to persuade” the aliens to return to Mexico 
and apply in the regular manner; when, if the law were 
enforced, few, if any, of them would be admissible because they 
were illiterate, paupers, many of them diseased, and practi- 
eally all had been illegally induced and assisted to enter the 
country by those who were paying or helping them to pay the 
visa fees and head tax and had induced them to become immi- 
grants, and were now to persuade them to again enter the 
country. The law, if enforced, would require the rejection of 
all such. But, according to this statement, this agreement was 
not with anybody but was among the people on one side of 
the bargaining. Think of the United States having law- 
breakers to engage in “ persuading” Mexican pauper peons to 
make a mere gesture at bowing to the Nation’s law being con- 
temptuously violated by them! 

However, these interests on one side of the arrangement 
publislied blanks and instructions for carrying out the plan. 
These blanks they furnished to the department, and in them 
the importers said: 


If we, the citizens of the Imperial Valley, will perform our part of 
the understanding in good faith we are assured of the same good faith 
and friendly cooperation from the officials of the Immigration Serv- 
ice. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 18, 1926, p. 5879.) 


This is strange language to be used concerning the Govern- 
ment officials if they were bound by no agreement requiring 
good faith observance. But the action of the labor importers 
in supplying it to the Immigration Service and the Department 
of Labor was still more remarkable, if we accept the denials 





— 


ree 
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that that service was not a party to it and did not know of 
it, even after the department was furnished with all this 
literature prepared for and used in its execution. 

If these interests were misrepresenting the attitude of the 
Officials, why did they take pains to advise the officials of just 
how they were doing it, and why were the officials handling and 
exhibiting these blanks and instructions in justification of the 
plan? In his letter—Coneressionat Recorp, March 18, 1826, 
page 5880—-Commissioner General Hull says: 


Mr. Wixon has a copy of the printed matter which has been gotten 
out by the Associated Labor Bureau, and I will be glad to have him 
call upon you, if you so desire, and go over the plan more fully than 
has been possible within the compass of this communication. 


Secretary of Labor Davis knew of the presence of this litera- 
ture in the department and told the gentleman from Texas 
about it in a telephone conversation. Commissioner General 
Hull and Chief Supervisor Wixon brought a supply of it to 
the office of the gentleman from Texas, who read a part of it 
in his speech, as appears in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
18, 1926, at pages 5880-5885. 

Assistant Secretary White, in his letter of July 1, 1926, says 
that Chief Supervisor Wixon— 


attended a meeting of the chamber of commerce and learned * * *%, 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 1, 1926, p. 12562.) 


Commissioner General Hull says that— 


after several conferences with chambers of commerce the Interests 
involved agreed to appoint a representative to cooperate with the 


Immigration Service, ete. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcORD, March 18, 1926, 
p. 5879.) 


The purport of this “plan,” “arrangement,” “ understand- 
ing,” or “agreement” can be guessed pretty accurately when 
we remember that those who were formerly giving trouble be- 
cause of the enforcement of the law, and apparently threaten- 
ing to run the Government's officers out of the State, are now 
“pleased” with the concessions they procured from the Immi- 
gration Service as a result of their trouble making and threats. 

Imperial Valley ranchers and business men contributed generously 
of their money to support the organization, and they are pleased with 
results. (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, June 7, 1926, p. 10866. 


Another indication of the subject matter and general charac- 
ter of the “ plan,” “ arrangement,” “ understanding,” or “ agree- 
ment” is found in its purpose, which, according to Commis- 
sioner General Hull's letter, ConaGress1oNaL Recorp, March 18, 
1926, page 5879, is “to stabilize labor conditions.” This stabili- 
zation is not for the benefit of American society, citizenship, or 
working people. The latter want to work under decent condi- 
tions and at living wages. It is for the benefit of Mexican 
peons and those who import and employ them. 

Commissioner General Hull throws further light on the char- 
acter and effect of the “plan,” “arrangement,” “ understand- 
ing,” or “agreement” when he reminds us in his denial- 
apology letter that it accommodates foreign pauper peons who 
are unable to pay the fees required for their admission and 
their importers and employers who are unwilling to advance 
such fees and forbidden by law to do it, by saying that— 

This particular class of allens © * ®* geldom are * * * able 
to meet the fiscal requirements of the immigration laws upon the occa- 
sion of their entry, as they are more or less an improvident people. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Record, March 18, 1926, p. 5660.) 


Chief Supervisor Wixon threw light upon its character when 
he explained that its purpose is the very opposite of the pur- 
pose of the law. The law says that— 


* *©* * any alien who shall have entered the United States by water 
at any time or place other than as designated by immigration officials, 
or by land at any place other than one designated as a port of entry 
for aliens by the Commissioner General of Immigration, or at any time 
not designated by immigration officials, or who enters without inspec- 
tion, shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, be taken into 
custody and deported. 


Mr. Wixon, in a statement submitted to him and several of 
his superiors before I used ft, said: 

It is absolutely untrue that I have issued any order whatever in 
regard to deportation of Mexican laborers * © *, In fact, we have 
been working for weeks along lines exactly the reverse. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, March 18, 1926, p. 5878.) 


A much longer list of these intermixed denials and apologies 
could be pointed out, but this is enough. Of little children it 
has been said: 

What a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive. 


Veterans, too, tell tangled tales. 


JULY 2 
MEMORIAL TO THE LATE WILLIAM ATKINSON JONES 


Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp the invocation and speeches delivered 
by Rev. Arthur B,. Kinsolving; Hon. Finis J. Garrett, of Ten- 
nessee; Sergio Osmena, of the Philippines; Senator Grass, of 
Virginia ; Congressman BLANp, of Virginia; and that of myself 
on the ceremonies held at Warsaw, Va., on June 20, 1926, on 
the occasion of the dedication of the Jones Memorial presented 
by the Filipino people to the late William Atkinson Jones. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from the Philippines? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 

INVOCATION DELIVERED BY REV. ARTHUR B. KINSOLYING ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE DEDICATION OF THE JONES MEMORIAL, PRESENTED BY THE 
FILIPINO PEOPLE TO WILLIAM ATKINSON JONES, TUNE 20, 1926, at 
8 O'CLOCK P. M., WARSAW, VA. 

O Eternal God, Creator and Savior of all the families and kin- 


‘dreds of men, from whom we come, to whom we go, as we meet to 


dedicate this beautiful memorial of a people’s gratitude to an American 
statesman, we would recall the great memories and ideals which lie 
behind it in our own national past. We thank Thee that Thou didst 
lead our fathers forth into this fair, new land, teaching them how 
swect it is to be free. We bless Thee for the ideals of liberty and 
self-government which we ourselves have inherited, and we humble 
ourselves as we think how often we have failed to live worthily of 
them. 

To-day we would remember gratefully all those who have served 
well our country in public office, especially those who in serving 
America have sought to serve the world. In particular, we thank 
Thee for him who 1s this day memoralized, the honored and beloved 
statesman who tolled through so many patient years that the great 
principles of American liberty might be extended to the Filipino 
people. We bless Thee that a man, born in this village, learned to 
live out in the open sea of fraternity and brotherhood, that the 
sails of his spirit were filled with the airs of freedom. Dower us, 
we pray Thee, more richly with the same spirit of kindness and 
justice and hope. Deliver us from all hardness and scorn, and give 
us that chivalry which will prompt us to “ Bear one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 

And now, we bless Thee, that Thou hast put it into the hearts of 
this grateful people to erect over all that is mortal of their friend and 
benefactor this stately monument. May it stand through the coming 
years as a witness to the immortality of love and friendship and 
service. May the young men of coming generations find here a fresh 
incentive to the practice of that world brotherhood which will one day 
usher in “the parliament of man and the federation of the world.” 
Instead of the dream of empire, may we have increasingly the vision 
of service and the desire to deliver men from the burden of oppression 
and the cross of servitude. 

Hasten the day when the kingdom of Jesus Christ in truth and 
sincerity may come all over the world, when we shall be free from 
the tribal, self-seeking mind, and win the richer self of world-wide 
brotherhood. 


“A kingdom where there is no east nor west; 
There are no walls dividing clan from clan; 
But brotherhood as wide as humankind, 
And with a King who ts the ‘ Son of Man.’” 

We ask all in the name of our supreme master and teacher, Jesus 
Christ. 

SPEECH INTRODUCING SENATOR SERGIO OSMENA BY HON. FINIS J. GARRETT, 
MINORITY LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Ladies and gentlemen of Virginia, this is, I assure you, an unex- 
pected honor which has been shown me. 

I came to Warsaw to-day simply as a close friend of your neighbor, 
the late Representative William A. Jones, whose life was spent among 
you, tn order that I might show again my esteem for his great charac- 
ter and work and my abiding respect for his distinguished ability and 
hallowed memory. I expected to be an onlooker and nothing more. 

Just a few moments ago, however, the chairman of the meeting ex- 
tended to me a gracious invitation to present to the audience of the 
honored representative of the Filipino people who is here to voice 
that people’s sentiments toward our beloved dead statesman and 
friend, and this I am happy to do. 

It was my greatly prized privilege to be intimately associated with 
Mr. Jones, officially and personally, over a period of many years. 

It is needless to say to this people that his was a most distinguished 
public career, and that his name is writ indelibly into the history of 
the Nation. 

All Virginia is historic, and this particular section thrills con- 
stantly with holy traditions inseparable from our Nation’s past and 
present greatness. Mr. Jones, intellectually and spiritually, was the 
worthy representative of a section with such a setting. He truly 
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voiced the best and bravest feelings of a people accustomed daily to 
rub elbows, as it were, with the great men of past generations who 
wrought so wondrously for humankind and wrote so much of liberty 
into law as that even yet we stand in awe before the majesty of their 
labors. 

“ For nearly 28 years he was a Representative in the Congress of the 
United States. He was thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals of 
human freedom, and knew quite well the processes essential to pre- 
serve and protect liberty through the medium of that organization 
which we denominate “ government.” 

His district had many and varied interests, and to all of these he 
was ever attentive and loyal, and his service, both as to matters local 
and as to matters national, was ever of the first order. 

His crowning life work grew out of his service with relation to those 
insular possessions over which we obtained jurisdiction following the 
war with Spain in 1898—Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. 

In the Fifty-sixth Congress following our acquisition of these terri- 
tories it was determined to create a new committee in the House of 
Representatives, to be known as the Committee on Insular Affairs. In 
all the history of that legislative body it is safe to say no committee 
was ever made up more carefully as to its personnel. The strongest 





men of the House were chosen for membership upon it; the leaders | 


were drafted from the leading committees—men like Payne and Dalzell, 
from Ways and Means; like Cannon, from Appropriations; and ranking 
members from the Judiciary. Mr. Coopmr of Wisconsin was made 


President McKinley. 
The Democrats likewise drew from the body of the House their best 


material—men like the scholarly and profound John Sharp Williams, | 


of Mississippi; the gifted and brilliant Carmack, of Tennessee. Mr. 


Jones was chosen as the ranking Democrat upon this great committee | 
and was upon it throughout the remainder of his service in the Con- | 


gress. When his party came into power following the election of 1910 
he became its chairman and so continued until his death, 

It was during this period that he did his great work, eliciting that 
devotion of a splendid people to which tender expression is to be given 
to-day and writing his name for all time among that group of im- 
mortals whose passion has been liberty and whose creed has been inde- 
pendence, 

1 became a member of the Committee on Insular Affairs during the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, and it was then that my close association with 
Mr, Jones began. We saw eye to eye upon insular questions. Our 
views were the same. I had by 1916 become next to him in rank upon 
the commitee; he gave me his full confidence and invited me to assist 
in the preparation of the bills looking toward the liberalization of the 
governments of Porto Rico and the Philippines, with a view to eventual 
independence for the latter. 


= | Inemory we are recalling to-day. 
chairman, as I have often heard it related, at the personal request of | 114 . loader more worthy. 
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and served as its speaker for a period of 15 years, when he retired 
frome that body to -become a member of the senate created by the 
Jones Act. 

He has been a great leader of his people, directing them along the 
lines of peace and progress. He is a great character in the world 
and I take pleasure in presenting him—-Scnator Sergio Osmefia, of the 
Philippine Islands, 





SPEECH OF PRESENTATION BY HON. SERGIO OSMENA, 
TEMPORE OF THE PHILIPPINE SENATE AND SPECIAL 
THE PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE 


PRESIDENT PRO 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, we are here to-day to dedicate a 
memorial to William Atkinson Jones. This monument found its inspi- 
ration in the affection of the Filipino people. It took shape and form 
through the genius of a Spanish sculptor. It now finds an abiding 
place on American soil. It has thus symbolized in the process of its 
realization the good will of three nations. It stands for peace, for 
the triumph of political idealism, and for international friendship. 
It is an expression of thanksgiving on the part of a whole people for 
a life devoted to their country’s freedom. 

At a time when the attitude of the American people toward the 
Philippines called for a more definite expression, the cause of liberty 
found a dauntless champion in the noble Virginian whose inspiring 
And a cause so just could not have 
Because of inherited ideals, profound con- 
viction, and unshakable faith in those political traditions which other 
great sons of Virginia have left as the most priceless heritage of their 
Nation, William Atkinson Jones played fully and well the role of a 
foremost advocate of freedom and justice for 12,000,000 souls. 

In his veins were mixed in a strong and felicitous union the best 
blood of Virginia and Massachusetts. On one side there spoke to him 
throughout all the years of his life the great principles so stoutly and 
successfully upheld by the great Virginians of the Revolutionary period 
On the other, there was ever ringing in his ears the echo of those shots 
of the embattled New England farmers, which were heard the world 


| over and whose reverberations even to the present day are a constant 


| and 


I wish that I had kept more copious notes of the work extending over | 


many weeks in the preparation of the Jones Philippine bill. He had 
visited the islands and had a vast fund of information. His tenacious 
memory enabled him to retain minute details, and he had kept abreast 
of the developments of the people. 

We had, too, the splendid service of Major General McIntyre, and I 
wish to mention it. 

You will understaad, of course, that General McIntyre did not deal 
with questions of policy. That was for us; but his wide knowledge of 
conditions and his sympathetic understanding of the people rendered 
his services invaluable. 

We had a number of conferences with President Wilson while the 
bill was in process of preparation. I wish I had notes of those. I 
recall very vividly the last one, when after an hour or more of confer- 
ence we had agreed that the best method to express the Nation’s intent 
to eventually grant independence to the Philippines would be by a 
recitation in the preamble, and the President, accepting the idea em- 
bodied in the proposed independence act of 1912 prepared by Mr. 
Jones, turned to his desk and wrote the language declaring the pur- 
pose of the people of the United States: 

“To withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stable government can be 
established therein.” 

I must not dwell upon history longer. Every impulse of the heart 
of Mr. Jones and every dictate of his mind was sympathetic with 
Philippine independence, and he had the coufage, the iron will, if you 
please, to follow heart and mind, and so with skill and bravery he 
carried his bill through the House containing the Nation's promise. 
The declaration of purpose was a thing without precedent in history. 
That it will be glorious in its destiny let us not doubt. 

The people of the Philippine Islands through their legislative body 
have determined to give physical expression to their profound appre- 
ciation of the preeminent services rendered to them by this Virginia 
statesman, and so they have caused to be builded here above his 
grave this beautiful mausoleum. 

Representatives of that people have come to you across the thousands 
of miles of sea and land formally to present it, and as the spokesman 
for the otcasion they have chosen a great outstanding leader of the 
Philippines. He became a members of the first assembly of the Islands 


warning against the use of autocratic or arbitrary power. 

Joined to his inherited belief in the cause of liberty were personal 
traits which made him one of freedom’s most powerful advocates. He 
was gifted with unusual forensic ability, with a strong, penetrating, 
luminous intellect. His unflinching courage and stainless char- 
acter earned the respect of friends and foes alike. And his unswerving 
faith in democracy, his belief in the right of every people to run their 
own affairs rounded out his qualifications as a defender of the prin- 
ciples contained in America’s Declaration of Independence at a time 
when their meaning was almost obscured by specious interpretations. 

Thus, it is not surprising that destiny should have chosen him to 
defend the cause of an alien race. And, two years before his death, the 
Congress of the United States passed for the Philippine Islands the 
organic law which bears his name—a law which definitely and solemnly 
pledges independence to the Philippines. That law marked the culml- 
nating achievement of his career. It was in consonance with the 
avowedly high aims of the Spanish-American War and with all previous 
executive declarations of American policy toward the Pu!lippines, from 
McKinley to Wilson. It marked an inevitable step in the process of 
assuring the establishment of a Philippine state, free, self-reliant, and 
without dismemberment of any kind. 

That piece cf constructive legislation, freighted with the hopes and 
aspirations of a people longing to be free, is a veritable covenant be 
tween America and the Philippines—a charter of liberty which has 
proved to be an insurmountable obstacle to those who would persuade 
the American people to deny to others that which they claim for them- 
selves. It affirms for all time the generous purposes animating the 
great American Republic in her dealings with an aspiring race. It 
was accepted by the Filipino people as a solemn approval of their de- 
sire for the speedy establishment of a republic in the Far East as the 
happy fruition of the joint labor and the common purpose of the people 
of our two countries. Its policy has become firmly imbedded in our 
minds. And, based as it is on the most solid grounds of justice and 
involving, as it does, the relations between two nations, we firmly be- 
lieve that the American people, so zealous in the promotion of inter- 
national justice, good faith, and morality will never consent to its 
violation. 

It would be well if, in recalling the life of him whose name has 
thus become a necessary part of the history of a whole people, we 
should ponder over those principles which guided him in his labors. 
For his greatness lay in his having identified himself with noble 
causes and his refusal to be led away from his ideals. Those ideals 
were not peculiar to him. They were and they still are the ideals 
of the American people. A little over a century before his time, 
the thirteen Colonies had broken with the past and established a 
government based on the equality of men and the sovereignty of the 
people. When he entered the arena of action it was no longer 
necessary to build a foundation upon which democratic institutions 
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could be erected {In the United States. Washington, on the field of 
battle, and Jefferson, in the realm of political theory and practice— 
both of them, like William Atkinson Jones, born and nurtured on the 
soll of Virginia—had already performed that necessary function. 

But if, unlike Washington and Jefferson, it did not fall to his lot 
to assist in the establishment of the Government and other political 
institutions of the United States, it Is nevertheless true that in his 


own time and under changed conditions he tried to accomplish the 
same mission which, in similar circumstances, the Father of his Coun- 
try and the author of the Declaration of Independence would have 
undertaken. Democracy having become the accepted political system 
in his own country, he concelved it to be his duty to aid in giving 


its privileges and spreading fits blessings to other peoples and other 
climes. And so it was that, although living in the land he loved 
and served, he became the defender and advocate of the rights of 
en alien people living in a country 10,000 miles away. While his 
mortal remains He with the soil of Virginia, 12,000,000 people under 
a tropical sky join with the citizens of his native State in cherishing 
his memory and recalling his splendid services to the most noble and 
most glorious cause in the annals of history—that of freedom, Justice, 
and peace. 

And it ts because of their sense of appreciation and gratitude that 
the Filipino people through their representatives in the legislature 
decided to erect this modest memorial in his native land, But, in a 
sense, the memorial which would be the most fitting and which he, 
himself, would have preferred would be the full realization of his 
dream of a free and independent Philippine Republic. The happiness 
and joy, the increased sense of responsibility and greater self-control, 
the enhanced self-respect and legitimate pride in an independent na- 
tional existence would constitute, together with the presence of a new 
member in the family of nations, the greatest monument to his memory. 
God grant that this magnificent dream of his life fraught with such 
great meaning for the welfare of the Filipino and the American people 
may be speedily consummated ! 

Senator Guass. It is a high privilege to present through you to the 
family of the honored defender of the rights and Iiberties of our 
people, William Atkinson Jones, and to the State which gave him birth, 
this monument consecrated by the Filipino people as a token of their 
love, appreciation, and eternal gratitude to the memory of the man 
whose name will always occupy a commanding place in the history of 
their struggles for national freedom, 





ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE BY HON, CARTER GLASS, OF THE SPNATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Senator Osmefia, in your gracious presentation of this immutable 
memorial of the affection of the Philippine people for the late William 
A. Jones you very appropriately suggested that this man’s love of 
civil liberty was a heritage handed down from sires to sons through 
many generations. It was derived from that branch of humankind 
which revived the almost submerged ideal in the mid-centuries of 
the Christian era and transplanted it with the first English settlement 
at Jamestown, in Virginia, and a little later with the English colony 
at Plymouth, in Massachusetts. In the intervening years this great 
aspiration of all enlightened races has increasingly become a synonym 
of that which we call by the name of civilization. 

Willlam A. Jones was borr in the atmosphere of civil liberty, here 
in the northern neck of Virginia, geographical habitation, with near- 
by counties, of a group of men whose contributions to the cause of human 
freedom were never exceeded, if ever quite equalled, by any other set 
of men for a similar period in all the tide of events—Washington and 
Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, Mason and Marshall, the Lees, fathers 
and sons, patriots all, together with other notable figures in the drama 
of the Revolution which God staged on this virgin continent as an 
inspiration to his children of all succeeding times in the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 

No worthy man so circumstanced, acquainted with the history of 
the Colonies and the States, nurtured in the traditions which give 
form and effect to the social life of this Commonwealth, could, except 
in contravention of the great lessons thus learned, fall to cherish or to 
manifest a feeling of intensest sympathy for the people of any country 
in an intelligent and ordered struggle for independence. 

Mr. Jones was not only imbued with this sentiment of freedom in 
the abstract, but had little patience with that species of hesitating 
indifference which so frequenly is willing to tolerate wrong for no 
other reason than that ceaseless effort and personal sacrifice are, in 
exigencies, essential to the assertion of the right. He was made of 
sterner stuf than that which too often enters into the composition of 
public men. His moral courage had comradeship with physical fearless- 
ness. To him a thing was either right or wrong. If right, no sacri- 
ficial obstacle could deter him in pursuit of its accomplishment. If 
wrong, nothing could persuade or constrain him, where a principle 
was involved, to yleld one jot or tittle of the issue for which he might 
be contending. Free in disputation from all artifice, hig very earnest- 
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ness was impressive and his discernment so clear as to make } 
master of any problem upon which his mind was seriously engy 

The felicity of your presentation address, sir, takes its admira) 
tone from the intimate knowledge it reveals of the private virtyes », i 
public services of the man whom your people are thus pleased 
honor in death as they loved him so fn life. Little wonder thor, 
that, as spokesman for the Filipinos, you were inspired to expressions 
of genuine grace in token of the gratitude your countrymen fee] w) 
they contemplate the fateful devotion of William A. Jones to ¢) 


l 


3 


r 
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cause of national independence! The Scriptures attest a sublime ¢, th 
to which all human hearts pay homage: “ Greater love hath no ».» 
than that he will lay down his life for a friend.” Christ taught ang 


exemplified that. William A. Jones {illustrated this precept of tho 
Savior. 
Perhaps few friends may speak with greater confidence than I on 


the subject of Mr. Jones's passion for freedom for the Philippine 

Islands. His intimate associate in Congress from the very begin: 

of my own service, and a kindred spirit even before we ever met, | 

had close and constant observation of his activities in this behalf 
As a member of the Committee on Insular Affairs of the House 


.of Representatives in an adversary administration, Mr. Jones soon 


became a dominating factor among the exceptionally able men with 
whom he was brought in cooperation. With Mr. Taft, Secretary of 
War, he visited the Philippine Islands to get personal contact ang 
first-hand knowledge of the problem. In concert with Major General 
McIntyre, of the War Department, he took cognizance of every event 
having reference to the progress of the Filipinos in the science of free 
government and pressed ceaselessly upon the favorable attention of 
Congress every measure designed to hasten the day when freedom might 
safely be proclaimed. 

Distinctly I recall that in the preconvention contest within his 
party for the presidential nomination in 1912, he prevailed with me 
to accompany him to Washington to urge Woodrow Wilson to make 
Philippine independence an outstanding feature of the campaign then 
just beginning to be planned for the struggle which culminated in the 
triumph of the great Virginian at Baltimore and in the ensuing popu- 
lar election. It was his insistent effort that caused to be inserted in 
the Baltimore platform an unqualified declaration of the Nation's 
purpose to renounce its imperialistic policy and to “recognize the 
independence of the Philipine Islands as soon as a stable government 
can be established.” It is needless to recount his subsequent activity 
or to review that crowning achievement in the passage by the Con- 
gress of the Jones bill for Philippine tnmdependence. To you, Senator 
Osmefia, and to your people it fs a happy and familiar story. On 
the islands you have erected a memorial of appreciation. Your 
children are taught to honor the memory of their nation’s friend 
and benefactor. As speaker of the Philippine House of Representa- 
tives eight years ago, when news was received of the death of William 
A. Jones, you were pleased to exclaim: 

“It is not sufficient, with throbbing hearts, to tender at his tomb 
our’tears and our affections. He will live while there breathes a 
Filipino!” 

This fitting panegyric, this animating prophecy, finds partial con- 
firmation here to-day in the repetition of your praise; and, more 
enduring than the words of men, in the sculptured memorial here 
erected to commemorate a noble service and to signify the imperishable 
gratitude of a people in whose behalf the life of William A. Jones was 
spent. For Virginia, which gave him birth and holds his dust, 
as his friend and as spokesman for his family, I have the honor to 
accept this beautiful tribute of affection from the people across the 
seas. 


ADDRESS OF HON, 8. 0, BLAND, OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Before entering upon my formal address, I wish to express the 
gratitude of Mr. Jones's family, of the people of my district, and of 
myself to the War Department, to General McIntyre, Chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of that department, to his entire staff, and 
particularly to Major Sullivan, who has had immediate charge of this 
work, for their untiring patience, efficient service, and splendid co- 
operation in erecting this mausoleum and in making these ceremonials 
and exercises in keeping with the spirit of the occasion. 

For more than a quaster of a century, he, at whose tomb to-day 
we stand, served this district and this people. From 1890, when he 
was called to serve in the Congress of the United States, to the day 
of his death, this capable Representative wrought zealously, loyally, 
and well for the people who had chosen him to be their servant. le 
was at all times a faithful servant of his people. How well ~e served 
is best attested by the length of his service, the excellent record of 
his achievements, and the complete devotion of his constituents. 

Mr. Jones had a hold upon their affections that nothing could shake. 
They knew him; they loved him; they trusted him. They knew that 
at all times and under all circumstances he could be relied upon to do 
the right thing, that a superior intelligence would unite sound judg- 
ment, and that his conscience would always be his guide. They knew 
that right, and not expediency, would be his rule of conduct, ana that 
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he would never trim his political sails to catch the passing breeze. 
They knew that in his political life hiss course would be determined 

ways by the highest ideals and by the loftiest patriotism. With his 
constituents no concern ever existed that he would fail to bring 
righteousness and justice to bear upon the solution of all legislative 
problems. They gladly heard him and accepted his counsel. 
he went they knew that honor and wisdom pointed the way. 
he went they were glad to follow. 

No part of America has produced more eminent men instinct with 


Where 
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who for nearly 28 years gave your benefactor, your champion, and your 
friend their support, and among whom his memory wil! ever live as a 
statesman of equal rank with the greatest of this Nation, a public 
servant pure and undefiled, and a man uncorrupted and incorruptible. 
We are proud to have his name linked with that of your immortal 
patriot and martyr, Rizal. With you, as with us, the luster of Mr. 
Jones's service will grow brighter with the passing years. May I, 


| for this people and for my departed friend, express the hope that health, 


of freedom than this narrow neck between the Rappahannock and | 


the Potomac. Here men have thought great thoughts and done great 
decds. Here the past is an inspiration and an example. Here devo- 
tion to duty, love of country, and heroic service and sacrifice have found 
their finest expression. Here names high on honor’s rolls are household 
words. Here tradition and fact charm and lure with compelling force 
and yet with winsome grace. Wherever else political time servers may 
exist, here public men must strive to become statesmen in the highest 
sense of that term, or be recreant to the high ideals and noble senti- 
ments that have made this section immortal. Uere, Wakefield and 
Stratford, the Washingtons and the Lees, are constant reminders that— 


“Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 


lieve had been born the Father of his Country. Here had been 
reared he who, 150 years ogo, in obedience to his native State, boldly 
submitted, in convention assembled, that these Colonies were, and of | 


right ought to be, free and independent. Here had been nurtured the 
brilliant diplomat who in 1778 negotiated the treaty with France which 

ired our independence. Not far away there had been born and 
lived another great Virginian who, 150 years ago, had first collected 
in a great charter the fundamentais of a free people. Here had been 
born the greatest soldier of the English-speaking race who, by heroic 
service, splendid sacrifice, and glorious life added new luster to the 
name of Lee, of Virginia, and of your own northern neck, 

The very air is vibrant with the memory of great events and great 
In such an environment, it Is not strange that genius should 
grow to greatness. Mr. Jones was a true son of patriotic sires. He 
imbibed from earliest youth the ennobling traditions, the inspiring 
sentiments, and the lofty idealism of these people of the past. 
Descended from a line that had helped to mold and make a Nation, 
he devoted all of his splendid talents and great strength to the cause 
of freedom. He believed with all his soul that governments are 
instituted among men deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. He sought to extend the frontiers of human liberty. 
He sought to carry to others that freedom which his illustrious ances- 
tors had bequeathed to him. He became the champion of a deserving 
people in a distant land, and sought to give to them that freedom 
which worthy sires had given to him. To these distant people he 
rendered inestimable service. Tired, worn, harassed with pain, when- 
ever opportunity offered he rose superior to physical ailments, and 
finally his indomitable will and courage won a great victory. It is 
appropriate that he should be revered by the Philippine people, and 
they have never omitted an opportunity to show for him their great 
affection, . 

Often it is sald that peoples soon forget; that republics are ungrate- 
ful. Too often in the complexities of modern life, with its engrossing 
cares, its pressing demands, its present duties, its absorbing responsi- 
bilities, and its tasks, this is true, but now and then the undying grati- 
tude of an appreciative people finds lasting expression in some definite 
and tangible form. A great writer bas said: “ Gratitude is a fruit of 
great cultivation ; you do not find it among a gross people.” 

It is indeed fitting that in this one hundred and fiftieth year of 
American independence, when this Nation remembers its Washington, 
its Jefferson, its Adams, its Hancock, its Marshall, its Henry, its Mason, 
and its Lees, that the Philippine people, in an enduring way, should 
remember with love and affection their great benefactor, champion, and 
friend who carried to them hopes and high resolves similar to those 
which as a Nation we this year celebrate, 

The Philippine people venerate Mr. Jones, and we share in their 
veneration. The people of this district realize that Mr. Jones added 
new luster to their renown, and they regard no tribute too great for 
him. They will ever feel an abiding love for these far-away people who 
have bestowed so much love and affection upon their son, and they will 
watch with pride and sincere affection that people’s progress to a high 
destiny. 

Senator Osmeiia, this handsome memorial will prove a tie that shall 
ever bind my people close to you and to your people, and as you honor 
him we loved and were proud to follow, so shall we ever honor you. 
Our hearts will ever beat in unison with yours. 

Too great honor can not be done him at whose tomb to-day we stand. 
We love you for this, that you love him. We honor you for this, that 
you honor him. We are not unmindful that could his lips, now closed, 
speak once again your welfare and your prosperity would be among his 
first expressions. Carry back to your people the gratitude, the esteem, 
the good will, the love, and the unwavering confidence of these people 


names. 





———— 


happiness, prosperity, and the blessings of liberty may rest upon you 
and your people through all the years that are to come. 


SPEECH BY HON, PEDRO GUEVARA, RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES TO THE UNITED STATES 


We are gathered here to-day not only to pay homage and tribute 
to the memory of William Atkinson Jones, but to give thanks for the 
life which he lived and the public service which he performed. This 
service extended beyond the confines of his native land, for throughout 
his active career he was supremely devoted to the cause of a less for- 
tunate people. And so to-day I particularly appreciate the privilege 
of giving some expression, however inadequate, of the love and esteem 
which the Filipino people had for him during his lifetime and which 
they will ever hold for him so long as memory shall last. 

It is now seven years since God in his all-wise providence called 
William Atkinson Jones to a higher sphere of happiness and influence. 
In his death the Filipino people suffered an irreparable loss, for he 
was one of their most devoted champions in their struggle for na- 
tional freedom. It was he who while a Member of the United States 
Congress drafted the act which since its passage has constituted the 
organic law of the Philippine Islands, and which is held by our 
people as a solemn pledge of their independence by the United States. 
Not only did this document set forth a system of government for the 
Philippine Islands but it proclaimed to the world the true spirit 
of the American people in dealing with those of another race brought 
by destiny under the protection of their flag. This spirit has not been 
one of subjugation of a weaker by a more powerful nation nor of a 
denial of representative democracy, nor the constitution of arbitrary 
government, nor the violation of the right of any country to rule 
itself. 

The Jones law gave congressional sanction to the promises which 
had been made to the Filipinos during the previous years of American 
control. It constituted the greatest single step which has been taken 
by this country toward the ultimate granting of independence to the 
Filipino people. The thought and the effort of its author was that 
democracy and subjugation could not exist beneath the same flag. 

His record in public life was such that he will be numbered for all 
time in the list of those great men who have placed the freedom of 
their fellow beings above every other consideration. His political 
philosophy thus expressed, and his moral courfge in taking his indi- 
vidual stand in accord with the highest and best of American tradi- 
tions have eternally enshrined him in the hearts and affections of the 
millions of Filipinos who mourn his loss. 

William Atkinson Jones is no longer with us in person to carry on 
the work which was so dear to him. But his spirit and memory are 
with us yet, and will dwell eternally in the hearts of this and future 
generations of the Filipino people as an inspiration for all that is 
best and highest in life. 


THE CASE OF FREDERICK A. FENNING, COMMISSIONER OF DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks wnanil- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the House having graciously 
given its unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I avail myself of the privilege, and hereby 
insert the following remarks, which I have made, in substance, 
elsewhere, and which embody my conclusions in the impeach- 
ment case of Frederick A. Fenning, Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia: 


Our inquiry concerning Frederick A. Fenning does, in my opinion, 
disclose conditions requiring the attention of Congress. The Code 
of Laws of the District of Columbia relating to the guardians of 
infants provides for the appointment of guardians of persons and 
guardians of estates by the probate court and fixes the commission 
to be paid to the guardian “not exceeding 10 per cent of the prin- 
cipal of the personal estate.” There is no limit to the number of 
guardianships to which one person may be appointed. 

The code, in the sections relating to non compos mentis persons, 
provides that the Supreme Court of the District, acting in equity, 
has full power to appoint committees or trustees to look after the 
estates of such persons, but is silent as to the fees or commissions 
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that may be allowed to a committee or trustee. No limit is placed 
as to the number of lunatics for whom a committee may act. 

The testimony before the subcommittee shows that Mr. Fenning 
was formerly a clerk in the Bureau of Pensions in the Interior De- 
partment. He left that position about 1898 to practice law, made 
a specialty of lunacy and guardianship cases as a quasi-public guard- 
fan and has been appointed as a committee or guardian for about 
450 wards, aside from World War veteran cases, from 1898 to 1925. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital is a Government institution for the insane. 
Patients from all seetions of the country are sent to it for treatment 


by varlous Government departments. There are usually about 4,400 
inmates; 943 veterans of the World War are inmates. Nearly all are 
entitled to and receive compensation through the Veterans’ Bureau. 
We find that Mr. Fenning at the time the report was made by the 
bureau, May 24, 1926, was serving as a committee for 76 veteran 
inmates; that he has also served in that capacity for 44 veterans 


from which he had been discharged by reason of the death of the ward 


or appointment of others as committee. See printed volume of testi- 
mony, pages 23 to 35. From 1919 to 1925, inclusive, he received as 
fees from the 76 and the 44 cases herein referred to the sum of | 
$08,044.46. 

Mr. Fenning was appointed a Commissioner of the District of 


Columbia June 5, 1925, . 

A bond is required of the committee or guardian by the court in 
each and every case. Mr. Fenning had himself appointed as agent of 
certain bonding companies and bonded himself as committee or 
guardian in said companies, paying out of the funds of his ward an 
annual premium, of which he received from the insurance companies 25 


per cent as a commission as an agent for said companies. 
Mr. Fenning, as committee or guardian, visited St. Elizabeths about 
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the committee’s proposed report to the House) exactly in the 
words of the paragraph last above mentioned, namely: 


The manner in which Mr. Fenning secured his business, the ¢ 
amount of fees he charged and received out of the estates of insa», 
veterans under his care, his continuance in the practice of the law any 
in the handling of estates of more than a hundred wards since | 
became commissioner, his method of writing his own bonds, recejyj 
a portion of the premiums and still charging the same to the estat: 
of his wards, his attitude toward the enforcement of laws passed | 
Congress relating to the District of Columbia and the consequent iss 
of confidence in him on the part of the public makes his continuance jy 
office incompatible with the best interests of the District. 


My amendment did not prevail, but I know I am right— 
was right then, and am right now. 

Mr. Speaker in this instance, a publie official (in my opinion 
“a civil officer of the United States”) conceived and created 
an industry, which was the business of receiving and enjoying 
compensation for caring for estates of insane people. As 4 
result whenever an insane patient entering St. Elizabeths Hos. 
.pital had money or estate, he was notified, and often when one 
died, the undertaking company in which Mr. Fenning heli 
one share of stock was notified. So that, from the beginning 
to the end of the patient’s experience at St. Elizabeths he was, 
if he had money or property, usually under this supervision 
and surveillance. Had these patients been blind or dumb prac- 
tice would have been bad enough; but they—these World War 
veterans, had given their minds for their country—had made 
an ecstasy of agony the supreme sacrifice! 

In the dark days of 1917 and 1918, I made speeches at Red 


y 





once in two weeks and saw some of his wards. These wards were of the 
class who needed the kind and considerate cooperation and sympathy 
of thelr committee. They are wrecks of the storm of war. An unmis- 
takable duty rests upon everyone charged with their care to give their 
need sympathetic attention. 
to the ward, not service that means financial return to the committee. 
The actuating motive of the committee should be to render that 
service for the sake of helping the unfortunate, not for the purpose 
of gain. 

I am satisfied that in that class of cases a committee guardian 
can not look after more than five wards unless it be a trust company 
and gives such attention to them as is needed. This is the judgment 
of Director Hines, of the Veterans’ Bureau. To remedy that condition 
bills have been introduced and reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on the District which propose te limit the commission to 5 
per cent and the number of wards for whom one person may act, 
either as committee or guardian, to five, except when the wards are 
of one family or entitled to property from the one estate, or the 
guardian or committee may be a trust company. 

These bills are House bills 12109, 12110, 12217, and 12218. It is 
my opinion these will cure the conditions found to exist in respect 
to the appointment of guardians or committees and the commissions or 
fees to be allowed. 

Committees are appointed by a judge of the supreme court, sitting in 
equity, upon petition and hearing. In cases of lunatics, if a non 
compos mentis person has no known relative available to make appli- 
cation for appointment, application has usually been made by Dr. Wil- 
liam A. White, superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital. In 60 of 
the cases of veterans arising since the World War, Doctor White pett- 
tioned the court to name Frederick A. Fenning as the committee, and 
named Mr. Fenning in all but one petition preferred by him. The peti- 
tions in nearly all of these cases were made upon blanks from the 
office of Mr. Fenning and were prepared by him. Testimony was in- 
troduced tending to show that Mr. Fenning was notified from St. 
Klizabeths when a veteran was received there who possessed property. 

In practically all of the cases the veterans received regular income 
through the Veterans’ Bureau, paid monthly, either as insurance or 
compensation, or both. Mr. Fenning, as committee, invested this in- 
come, made such payments te the veteran as directed by the court, 
caused clothing te be supplied, and visited them at infrequent intervals, 
visiting the hospital once in two weeks on the average. For this Mr. 
Fenning charged for and was allowed by the court from 5 per cent to 
10 per cent on the principal and income of the personal estates of his 
wards, 

The manner in which Mr. Fenning secured his business, the gross 
amount of fees he charged and received out of the estates of insane 
veterans under his care, his continuance in the practice of the law and 
in the handling of estates of more than a hundred wards since he 
became commissioner, his method of writing his own bonds, receiving 
a portion of the premiums and still charging the same to the estates 
of his wards, and the consequent loss of confidence in him on the 
part of the public make his continuance in office incompatible with the 
best interests of the District. 


Mr. Speaker, I felt so deeply in this connection that in the 
Ilouse Committee on the Judiciary I offered an amendment (to 


every 


The duty requires personal service | 





Cross meetings, Liberty loan meetings and “ going away meet- 
ings” in nearly every county in Illinois. I said to the young 
men about to leave for camp and cantonment: 

We give you this pledge; we will not forget. We will build a 
bridge, we, these 110,000,000, people of the United States—we will 
| build a bridge of sympathy and support, all the way, from Yank 
Land and back again. Yes; back again; to No Man’s Land, and 
back again. Yes; back again. And when you get back, you may have 
what is left. 


That was our pledge; you know it was our pledge; all men 
know it was our pledge. May my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth and my right hand forget its cunning, if I forget 
the oath we took in those days. I feel simply too deeply, utterly 
deeply for words, when I reflect on the sacrifices made by these 
young Americans who have even given their minds for this 
country of ours, in order that it may indeed be the heir of the 
ages, the child of the centuries, the beacon light of liberty and 
the last hope of humanity. And I can not refrain from criti- 
cizing and condemning any individual who in my opinion, 
neglects his duty or fails in his duty, toward these glorious 
young sons of the mightiest, manliest, most magnificent Nation 
of history. 


RESUME OF WORK OF COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp with regard to the work of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp with regard 
to the work of the Committee on Indian Affairs. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT (chairman Committee on Indian Affairs). 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am submitting herewith 
for the information of the Congress and the people of this 
country a report of the work and accomplishments, during the 
first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives, of which | 
have the honor to be chairman. I am justly proud of the work 
of this committee, and the Congress and the country should be 
congratulated upon the beneficial Indian legislation enacted 
into law. Further, I take this opportunity to thank each aud 
every one of the committee members for making this excellent 
record possible. The members have at all times worked dili 
gently and have devoted a great amount of their time to tlhe 
problems confronting the committee and affecting nearly every 
Indian tribe in the United States, 

Mr. Speaker, the committee is composed of 21 Members ani 
1 Delegate from all sections of the country, 10 of its members 
having Indian tribes in their districts. One hundred and forty- 
five House bills and 43 Senate bills were referred to the com- 
mittee for consideration, making a total of 188 bills, of which 
43 were duplicates. The committee was called together on 
34 different days, and in addition to these meetings, some of 


re 
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which lasted the entire day, subcommittees spent 27 days hold- 
ing hearings on various bills. Sixty-nine different measures 
were reported to the House, 54 of which became laws. Five 
passed the House and have not yet passed the Senate. Two 
are now on the House Calendar. One was reported adversely 
io the House, and on two Senate bills the amendments of the 
House necessitate a conference between the two legislative 
hodies in the next session of Congress. One bill passed both 
House and Senate but did not reach the President before ad- 
journment and will be taken up in the next session. One bill 
was not signed by the President, since its provision became law 
in the last deficiency bill. Two bills were not signed by the 
President before the adjournment of Congress and one bill was 
returned without his approval. 

One of the important bills enacted into law, and which con- 
stitutes one of the greatest steps forward for an individual 
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tribe of Indians, is that confirming title to the Northern | 


Cheyenne Indians of Montana to the Executive-order reserva- 


tion on which they reside. This bill also provides for allotment | 


of lands to these Indians and is intended to place them on a} 


self-supporting basis, as this committee is at all times attempt- 
ing to do. 

The measure amending the Crow allotment act of 1920 ts 
another step forward in that it gives to these Indians a greater 


voice in their own affairs, with particular reference to the 


jeasing of their lands. It also provides for an adjustment of | 


irrigation matters. It is an important step to eventually bring 
these Indians to full self-government. 

rhe enactment of jurisdictional bills allowing the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota, the Crow Indians of Montana, and the 
Pottawatomie Indians of Oklahoma to secure a final adjust- 
ment of their claims against the Government in the Court of 
Claims is important. These will assist in bringing about the 
discontinuance of the guardianship of the Government over 
these tribes. The committee has in these measures adopted a 
policy which requires that the treaties and acts of Congress 
under which the Indians make claims shall be designated, in 
order that both the Indians and the Government may know 
just what is to be presented to the court. 

A bill was enacted providing for the employment of consulting 
engineers on the construction of the Coolidge Dam in Arizona. 


This is of great importance to the Pima Indians and allows | 


work to be started to bring relief to these Indians who have 
been deprived of water for irrigation for many years. This 
legislation will help to put these Indians on a self-supporting 
basis. 

Legislation was enacted giving additional lands to seven dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians. 

A school was authorized to be constructed at Burns, Oreg., 
thus making another advance toward bringing Indian children 
into the public schools of the country. 

A bill was enacted providing for a revolving fund for the use 
of the Fort Belknap Indians of Montana with which to pur- 
chase farming implements and other necessities for farming. 
This will permit them to take a more active part in the devel- 
opment of their reservation and will assist them to a self- 
supporting basis. 

To illustrate the importance of the work accomplished, I 
present the following list of bills, with their status: 

The following passed both Houses and became laws: 


H.R. 60. Reclaiming lands Lummi Reservation, Wash. 

H.R. 96. Construction of system of water supply at Taholah, 
Quinaielt Reservation, Wash. ; 

H.R. 97. Complete road from Taholah to Moclips, Quinaielt Reser- 
vation, Wash. 

H.R. 178. Allowing Chippewa Indlans of Minnesota to submit claims 
to Court of Claims. 

H. R.183. Per capita payment of Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 

H.R. 186. Payment of tuition of Crow Indian chjldren attending 
State schools, 

H.R. 4761. Amending act with reference to sults involying Indian 
land titles in Oklahoma. 

H.R. 5850, Authorizing appropriation to pay claims of certain Sioux 
Indians. 

Hi. R. 6874, Employment of consulting engineers on Coolidge Dam. 

H.R. 6727. Removing restrictions against alienation on inherited 
lands of the Kansas or Kaw Indians in Oklahoma. 

H. R. 7086, Providing for repairs, improvements, and new buildings 
at Seneca Indian School, Wyandotte, Okla. 

H.R. 71738, To sell certain land and purchase a compact tract of 
land for Kootenai Indians of Idaho. 

H. R. 7752. Leasing for mining purposes land reserved for Indian 
agency and school purposes. 

H.R. 8184, Purchase certain lands to be added to the Cahuilla 
Reservation, Calif. 

H. R. $185. Amending the Crow allotment act. 
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H.R. 8186, Purchase certain lands {n California to be added to the 
Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation. 

Ii. R. 8313. Allot lands to living children on the Crow Reservation, 
Mont. 

H. R. 8486. Rellef of Gagnon & Co. (TIne.). 

H. R. 8564. Relief of Lewis J. Burshia. 

Hl. R. 8652. Providing certain lands as a camp ground for puptls of 
the Indian school at Phoenix, Ariz. 

H. R. 9351. Extending time for making homestead entries on the 
diminished Colville Reservation, Wash. 

Hi. R. 9558. Allotment of lands of Northern Cheyenne Indian Reserva 
tion, Mont, 

H. R. 9730. Providing a water-supply system at Dresslerville Indian 
colony, Nevada. 

H. R. 9967. Construct a road on the Leech Lake Reservation, Minn. 

H. R. 10610, Confirm title to certain lands in Oklahoma to the Sac 
and Fox Nation or Tribe of Indians. 

H.R. 11171. Deposit and expenditure of various revenues of the 
Indian Service. 

H. R. 11510. Revolving fund for the Indians of the Fort Belknap 
Reservation, Mont. 

Ii. R, 12596. Leasing of unallotted irrigable land on Indian reser 
vations, 

H. J. Res. 154, Method in which the tribes of the Five Civilized 


| Tribes of Oklahoma may submit their claims to the Court of Claims 





8.585. Relief of F. E. Romberg. 

8.1550. Appropriate certain tribal funds for benefit of the Indians 
of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reservations, Mont. 

S. 850. Relief of Robert A. Pickett. 

S. 3361. Purchase lands to be added to Papago Indlan Reservation, 
Ariz. 

8. 1989. Purchase certain land in Nevada to be added to the present 
site of the Reno Indian colony. 

S$. 2530. Use of funds of Indian tribes for payments of insurance for 
protection of their property. 

S. 7. Reimburse Truckee-Carson irrigation district, Nevada. 

S. 2868. Authorizing Crow Indians of Montana to submit their claims 
to the Court of Claims. 

S$. 3122, Complete road from Tucson to Ajo, Ariz. 

S. 2702. Addition of certain lands to Morongo Indian Reservation, 
Calif. 

S. 2706. Addition of certain lands to Mesa Grande Indian Reserva- 
tion, Calif. 

S. J. Res. 60. To pay expenses of Fort Peck Indian delegates, 

$. 1963. Authorizing Pottawatomie Indians of Oklahoma to submit 
thelr claims to the Court of Claims. 

S. 3538. To pay legal expenses incurred by Sac and Fox Tribes of 
Indians of Oklahoma. 

S. 2817. Relief of Edgar K, Miller. 

8. 3953. Providing for the condemnation of the lands of the Pueblo 
Indians in New Mexico for public purposes. 

S$. 83259. Enrollment of certain Kiowa Indians. 

S. 3382. To pay expenses of Klamath Indian delegates. 

8. 3958. Addition of certain lands to the Makah Indian Reservation, 
Wash. 

S$. 3613. Authorizing the erection of a monument for Quannah Parker, 


| late chief of the Comanche Indians. 


8. 3749. Erection of a school for tHe use of the Piute Indians at 
Surns, Oreg. 

8S. 3884. To pay expenses of delegate of Northern Cheyenne Indians, 

8S. 1613, Setting aside Rice Lake for the use of the Chippewa In- 
dians of Minnesota, 

§. 4223. Additional period In which Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians 
may file claims with the Court of Claims. 

S. 4344. Withdrawing Memaloose Island in Columbia River for use 
as a burial ground by the Yakima and Confederated Tribes. 


The following bills passed the House and are now pending in 
the Senate: 

H, R, 2229. Relief of John Ferrell. 

H. R. 7814, Addition of certain lands near Summitt Lake, Nev., 
for use of Piute, Shoshone, and other Indians. 

H. R. 8913. Additional lands in Nevada for Walker River Indians. 

H. R. 12390. Payment of drainage assessments on Absentee Shawnee 
Indian lands in Oklahoma. 

H. R. 12393. Amending act relative to leases for mining on Indian 
lands, 


The following bills were reported to House and are now on 
the House Calendar: 

H. R. 61. Construction of a road on the Lummi Reservation, Wash. 

H. R. 10731. Fish and game laws on Seneca Reservation, N. Y. 

The following bill was reported adversely to the House: 

H. R. 2793. Pay claim of the estate of B. L. Fairbanks against the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 


The following bill was returned without the approval of the 
President: 
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8. 4152. Authorizing of? and gas mining leases upon unallotted 
lands within Executive order Indian reservations. 


The following bills are in conference between the two Houses : 
8.2717. Reserving merchantable timber on Klamath Reservation. 


§. 2141. Allowing Assiniboine Indians of Montana to submit their 
claims to Court of Claims, 


The following bill has passed both Houses, but did not reach 
the President before the adjournment of Congress: 

Hi. R. 11662. Troviding for the payment of the attorneys of the 
Crow Indians of Montana. 


The following bills passed both Houses but were not signed 
by the President before the adjournment of Congress: 

li, R. 5218. Carrying into effect the twelfth article of the treaty be- 
tween the United States and the loyal Shawnee and Absentee Shawnee 
Tribes of Indians, 

8. 5185. Allowing the Washington Indians to submit their claims to 
the Court of Claims. 


FREDERICK A, FENNING 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
remarks in the Recorp with reference to the 
impeachment against Frederick A. Fenning, and 
include in the remarks such quotations from the testimony 
before the Judiciary Committee, the World War Veterans’ 
Committee, and the District Subcommittee as may be perti- 
nent to develop the remarks. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Reoorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks, I wish to state that the testimony 
developed before the Judiciary Committee of the House on the 
impeachment resolution introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas |Mr. Bianton] clearly shows that Frederick A, Fen- 
ning is absolutely unfit to continue as Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia and his removal at the earliest possible 
date is imperative. Honest, law-abiding citizens who believe 
in justice must be distinetly disappointed that Congress has 
adjourned and Commissioner Fenning continues in office fol- 
lowing adjournment. The full responsibility of this existing 
condition rests squarely upon the President of the United 
States and his administration. The American public can not 
but reach a conclusion that Commissioner Fenning is contin- 
ued in office subsequent to the adjournment of Congress due 
to the fact that the administration desired to save the face 
of this Coolidge appointee. It is my opinion that Commissioner 
Fenning holds an impeachable office, as set forth in clear 
minority reports of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Kiven if the Congress of the United States would hold, after 
having considered the Fenning matter that the office of com- 
missioner is not impeachable, action should have been taken 
to remove Fenning from office, and the Department of Justice, 
at the direction of the President, should have brought Fenning 
before the courts in criminal action, as, by his own testimony 
and remission of the bond premiums, he has not only looted the 
estates of his incompetent wards but has committed an offense 
in so doing which warrauts imprisonment in a penal insti- 
tution. 

The exploitation by Fenning of his incompetent helpless 
wards, alone, shows his unlitness to act in any public capacity 
either as a fiduciary, attorney, or District commissioner, 


Mr. 
extend 
charges 


SCHAFER., 
my 
of 


Kenning entered upon his duties as District commissioner 
on June 5, 1925, and, without hearing or trial, this 12-day old 


commissioner demoted Inspector Headley, who had rendered 
faithfully the duties of his position. Before the Judiciary 
Committee there was introduced a confidential memorandum to 
Mr. Fenning prepared by Traflie Director Eldridge in the na- 
ture of a post-mortem defense. This memorandum, as was 
admitted by Fenning and his counsel, was prepared subsequent 
to the demotion of Inspector Headley, with a view of presenting 
it to a congressional investigating committee. The statement is 
based on hearsay and is without substance. In fact, it shows 
clearly the guilt of Fenning, as it was manufactured subsequent 
to the demotion and in order to be used as a defense. 

The arbitrary removal of Dr. Edward C, Wilson to create 
a vacancy for a physician, who was ineligible but personally 
desired by Fenmning, also can not be defended. These two ac- 
tions are reprehensible in the extreme and show a tyranny 
and brazenness which could only be expected from officials 
under the old Czar of Russia’s régime. 

As commissioner of the District of Columbia, Fenning ap- 
proved contracts which resulted in Commissioner Rudolph 
receiving financial benefits amounting to thousands of dollars. 
The letting of these contracts and resultant financial benefit to 
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Rudolph, which Fenning approved, is not only immoral fro 
a public standpoint but incompatible with the public interec; 
and illegal. 

In passing I may state that Commissioner Rudolph show)q 
also be removed from his office. 

Patients from all sections of the country have been hospj- 
talized at St. Elizabeths, a governmental institution for tho 
eare of the insane. Dr. William A. White, the head of that 
institution, testified on page 614 of the hearings before tho 
Judiciary Committee that in the lunacy proceedings since 
January 1, 1919, the total number of cases at St. Blizabeths 
hospital in which Fenning has appeared was 209; that of 
these he appeared as attorney or attorney and guardian j; 
206; and as guardian alone in 163. It is further revea}eq 
from the testimony before the Judiciary Committee, pages 2: 
to 35, that from January 1, 1919, to May 24, 1926, the time 
the report was made by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Fenning was serving as committee for 76 Veterans’ Bureay 
incompetent beneficiaries on May 24, 1926, the date of the 
report; and that from the estates of such 76 Veterans’ Bureay 
beneficiaries, Fenning had received in fees $75,688.10. In 44 
eases of Veterans’ Bureau beneficiaries in which Fenning had 
acted as fiduciary from January 1, 1919, to May 18, 1926, 
the date of the report, and discharged as committee by reason 
of death of the ward or otherwise, he had received as fees 
$18,379.03, making a total which he has received on World 
War veterans’ cases, alone, from January 1, 1919, to May 24, 
1926, of $89,067.13. 

It must be also understood that Fenning received thousands 
of dollars in fees from other wards for whom he was acting 
as guardian during the period in question. 

It may be interesting to note that page 46 of the hearings 
show that Fenning was discharged from the Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army, on March 15, 1919, and that page 
24 of the record shows that Fenning was appointed guardian 
of Joe Grabowski on March 14, 1919, on Fenning’s petition, 
therefore exhibiting the sorry spectacle of an officer of the 
United States Army appearing in court to petition for his 
own appointment as guardian of a World War veteran when 
he had no moral or legal right so to do. 

Let us consider a typical case of Fenning’s immoral and 
illegal exploitation of the estate of one of his many wards. | 
will cite the case of Samuel Fizel, a beneficiary of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau under compensation claim No. C 212388, who 
was discharged from the military service of the United States 
a complete mental wreck on May 15, 1919. Frederick A. Fen- 
ning was appointed committee for this veteran by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia upon petition executed by 
the brother, George Fizel, then a resident of Wisconsin, and 
filed by Fenning. In the testimony before the committee much 
stress was laid by Fenning and his counsel upon the fact that 
these veteran cases in which he was subsequently appointed 
guardian were called to his attention by the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. It is very clear from the letters forwarded to 
Fenning by the bureau advising him that an incompetent had 
compensation due and was in need of a guardian, that there 
was an under-cover man of Fenning, an employee of the bureau, 
who was closely cooperating with Fenning to notify him 
promptly of the fact, in order that he (Fenning) might take 
steps to have himself promptly appointed guardian in order to 
exploit the incompetent veteran’s estate. 

There was no excuse for the bureau’s notifying Fenning in 
the Fizel case that this veteran needed a guardian, as the 
bureau had official record of the name and: address of the vet- 
eran’s brother, George Fizel, Boyceville, Wis., and had official 
record of the fact that the veteran’s father was living in 
Europe. 

The initial letter in the Fizel case from the bureau to Fen- 
ning did not request that Fenning be appointed guardian. 
(Letter June 6, 1919, p. 1097, hearings.) However, Fenning 
transmitted a letter to the ward’s brother in Wisconsin, in 
which he inclosed a blank petition for the brother to sign 
requesting that Fenning be appointed guardian. In his said 
letter to the brother, who was next of kin to the veteran, Fen- 
ning suggested that he (Fenning) be appointed guardian and 
pointedly inclosed the petition. Fenning’s letter above de- 
scribed was on his letterhead stationery of his law office, and 
is clear and unmistakable evidence of soliciting guardianship 
business, a practice shunned by upstanding and honest mem- 
bers of the legal profession. (See pp, 1081 and 1082, hearings. ) 
Fenning’s statement that he did not solicit business is abso- 
lutely false. 

The petition for the appointment of Fenning as guardian to 
Samuel Fizel, signed by his brother, George Fizel, was printed 
on the office folder of Frederick A. Fenning, attorney and 
counselor at law. The petition was filed in court on June 24, 
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1919, by Fenning, and after a verdict of a jury on June 27, 
1919, Fenning was appointed committee by the court on that 
date. (See Exhibit 14, hearings.) 

From the time of his appointment to this day, Fenning as 
committee has filed six accounts, the last one being filed on 
october 20, 1925. (See Exhibit 14, hearings.) 

During the period of Fenning’s guardianship ending October 
o, 1925, the date of the last accounting, it appears that Fizel’s 
income amounted to well over $11,000. Of this Fenning, as 
evardian, allowed to Fizel for clothing, dental work, and 
spending money $710.52. But during this period Fenning, as 
committee, took unto himself commissions amounting to 
&1.183.07, more than half again as much as Fizel received out 
of his own estate, { 

A clerk in Fenning’s office received $7 for notarial fees, and 
the bonding company, for which Mr. Fenning was agent, re 
ceived $153.67 in premiums on fiduciary bonds. Of this $153.67 
Fenning, as bonding agent for his own bonds, personally -re- 
ceived $38.77. 

it is clear therefore that under his administration of | 
guardianship Fenning arranges to receive more benefit from 
the ward’s estate than the ward himself receives. 

This ward was transferred to a Wisconsin hospital, almost 
1.000 miles away from Fenning, on April 22, 1920, and, accord- | 
ing to Fenning’s own testimony, he has not seen the ward since 
that date. Even while the ward was at St. Elizabeths, from 
June 17, 1919, to April 22, 1920, Fenning failed to render the 
personal attention due a ward from a fiduciary. In Fenning’s | 
statements of accounts during the period Fizel was at St. | 
Elizabeths he sets forth that he saw the ward frequently. | 
This is a stereotyped assertion set forth in a stereotyped form 
used in each one of his cases of his various wards, and his 
assertion is in no way substantiated by facts (p. 1082, hear- 
ings). Fenning’s own testimony shows that his personal con- | 
tact with all of his wards while hospitalized at St. Elizabeths 
was negligible, 

In Fenning’s stereotyped form of accounts in which he asks 
for his commission he mentions purchasing clothing at a dis- 
count. Fenning’s testimony clearly shows that in every ex- 
penditure of this nature for any of his wards Fenning himself 
did not personally purchase the clothing, but his activity in 
attending to his ward’s personal needs consisted in signing the 
checks to pay for the clothing, and a Government employee of 
St. Elizabeths, on Government time, made the actual purchases | 
for Fenning’s wards. (Page 1083, hearings. ) 

During the many years since Fizel has been in Wisconsin, 
Fenning’s contacts with his ward have all been through some | 
casual third party, and up to this time he has no actual first- | 
hand knowledge as to what clothing has been furnished, | 
whether the expenditures were judiciously made, or whether, 
in fact, the ward received any benefit from the funds expended 
for said purpose. | 
In order to bring to the attention of the House the excessive 

| 





fees demanded by Fenning, I would respectfully refer you to 
Fenning’s account in the Fizel case, filed October 20, 1925, a 
date subsequent to Fenning’s assuming his office as District 
Commissioner, This accounting covers the period from the date 
of filing the prior account, October 22, 1924, to October 20, 
1925. For this period Fenning asks for a 10 per cent com- 
mission, or $180.40, which was allowed by the court. In 
setting forth the services performed by him, upon which this 
commission is based, Fenning stated that— 


The committee has conducted correspondence throughout the year 
with the Wisconsin Psychiatric Institute, where the ward is an 
inmate— 


And stated that he also has conducted correspondence with 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau and with the American 
Red Cross Service at the Wisconsin Psychiatric Institute. In | 
the testimony before the committee Fenning stated that he had 
had no direct correspondence with his ward. (Page 1089, 
hearings. ) 

Immediately upon the printing of the hearings carrying the | 
above evidence, I wired the Wisconsin Psychiatric Institute, 
the American Red Cross Service at that institute, and the | 
ward's brother, George Fizel, at Menominee Falls, Wis., to | 
ascertain the extent of Fenning’s correspondence during the 
year referred to. 

The Wisconsin Psychiatric Institute wired me, as follows: | 
! 


Three letters written our institution from October 22, 1924, to 
October 20, 1925, by Frederick Fenning, guardian Samuel Fizel. 


The American Red Cross at the Wisconsin Psychiatric 
Institute wired me as follows: 


We received two letters from Samuel Fizel’s guardian, Frederick A. | 
Fenning, between dates mentioned, 
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The American Red Cross at Menominee Falis replied to my 
telegram to George Fizel as follows: 

Last direct correspondence Fenning re Samuel Fizel, to George, 
October, 1922, according to files. 


I directed an inquiry on June 15, 1926, to the Veterans’ 
Bureau to ascertain the extent of Fenning’s correspondence 
with them in the case of Samuel Fizel, as testified to by 
Fenning, and received the bureau’s reply on June 19, 1926, 
as follows: 


In reply to your other communication of June 15 requesting in- 
formation as to the total number of communications that the bureau 
received from Mr. Fenning as guardian of this claimant during the 


| period from October 22, 1924, to October 20, 1925, you are advised 


that the files indicate that one letter was addressed to the bureau. 


It is incontrovertible that Fenning’s statement that he main- 
tained close contact with his wards is absolutely false. It is 


| monstrous that on this kind of alleged guardianship he should 


claim a 10 per cent commission or that the courts should 
allow it. 

The Fizel accounting above described is typical of all of 
Fenning’s accounts In all cases in which he has been appointed 
guardian. 

On June 18, 1926, Frederick A. Fenning, as guardian of 
Samuel Fizel, filed a petition in the Supreme Court of the 
District asking that the ward's estate be credited with the 
$38.77 which Fenning had personally received as commissions 
collected on the fiduciary bonds which were filed at the expense 
of the estate te the amount of $153.67. This is a clear ad- 
mission of appropriating for his own use funds which morally 
and lawfully he was not entitled to. The Department of 
Justice should undertake proceedings against Fenning for 
violation of criminal law by reason of embezzlement of funds 
of his ward. 

Not only has the estate standing to the account of the veteran 
Fizel been looted by Fenning but it has also suffered financial 
loss through maladministration, to wit: 

Fenning was appointed guardian on June 17, 1919. Claim 
for compensation Had been filed prior to that date, amd a 


| temporary total rating wag allowed. Upon assuming his duties 


as guardian Fenning contintfed to pay the premiums on the 


| veteran’s war-risk insurance. He failed to request the Vet- 


erans’ Bureau to rate the man permanent and total until No- 
vember 26, 1920, more than 18 months after his fiduciary ap- 
pointment. The veteran was entitled from the date Fenning 
was appointed guardian to care for his estate to a permanent 
and total rating, which he should have had, and which would 
have givem Fizel monthly payments on the war-risk insurance, 
and permitted cessation of payments of the premiums. For 18 
months Fizel’s estate was drained of insurance premiums by 
reason of Fenning’s negligence, and for 18 months the estate 
failed to receive the insurance payments due it under the law. 

Even after November 26, 1920, when Fenning finally requested 
the bureau for a permanent and total rating for Fizel, his 
ward, Fenning exhibited an absolute lack of diligence In caring 
for this phase of the claim. On December 2, 1920, the Veterans’ 
Bureau acknowledged Fenning’s letter above described. Fen- 
ning did not take further action in the matter for two and a 
half months, and on February 17, 1921, he wrote the Veterans’ 
Bureau a follow-up. The bureau replied on March 28, 1921, 
and one month and a half later, May 13, 1921, Fenning again 
followed up (p. 1097, hearings). On June 3, 1921, the perma- 
nent and total rating was made by the bureau, and the insur- 
ance made payable on June 21, 1921. An adjustment check of 
$1,849.58 was sent Fenning as guardian on July 31, 1921, to 
cover retroactive insurance payments. See second account, 
Exhibit 14. Under capable guardianship a 25 months’ delay 
would not have occurred to complete this proceeding, and the 
insurance premium payments to and including July, 1921, would 
not have had to be made. 

It is clear beyond a shadow of doubt that through malad- 
ministration, incompetency, and gross neglect the veteran's 
estate has suffered a financial loss, as the money unpneces- 
sarily paid out for this length of time on premiums, as well as 
the money which should have been received prior to July 31, 
1921, on the insurance, would have produced income. 

In the Fizel case the original petition in lunacy filed by 
Fenning shows that this ward had a father, Joe Fizel, residing 
in Europe. Fenning repeatedly states that a fiduciary should 
act in the same capacity in which the ward would act were 
he not of unsound mind. Up to the time of the closing of the 
hearing before the Judiciary Committee, Frederick A. Fen- 
ning admitted before that committee that he did not know 
whether his ward’s father was living or dependent. (See 


| p. 1091-1092, hearings.) 
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Under legislation enacted for the care of disabled veterans 
of the Worid War and their dependents, this father would be 
entitled to certain compensation benefits were he alive and 
dependent. This dependency has not been determined, throug 
the gross negligence of Fenning. Furthermore, under the act 
of June 7, 1924, as amended by the act of March 4, 1925, an 
incompetent veteran who has been hospitalized by the bureau 
for six months has his compensation reduced from $100 to 
$20 monthly in case he has no dependents. This veteran’s 
compensation has been so reduced, effective January 1, 1925, 
and Fenning has admitted that he has not protested the reduc- 
tion, and has not determined whether the reduction was legal 
for he has not determined whether his ward has a dependent, 
Fenning’s testimony on pages 1091 and 1092 sets forth that 
the Veterans’ Kureau should ascertain whether the ward has 
dependents. It is well known that the bureau does not con- 
duct investigations and present dependency claims. The vet- 
erans themselves make claim for dependents, and the bureau 
merely makes an adjudication of the evidence submitted by 
the claimant. 

It is a well-known legal and moral principle that a guardian 
should not derive pecuniary profit from his ward's estate other 
than the fiduciary commission allowed by the court. 

The evidence clearly shows and it is admitted by Fenning 
that the funds of this ward, and all others, have been deposited 
in a bank in which Fenning is a director and stockholder 
(p. 1084, hearings). Plainly he has a pecuniary interest in 
his wards’ estates on deposit in a bank in which he has finan- 
cial Interest. 

Furthermore, he has pecuniarily benefited from his wards’ 
estates, as the fiduciary bond premiums paid out of Fizel’s and 
all of his other wards’ estates were paid to a surety company 
where Fenning the guardian became Fenning the bond agent, 
and received a 25 per cent commission on the bonds he sold 
to himself. 

Fenning and his counsel in their testimony before various 
committees of the House made the flaccid defense that Fenning 
did not return these commissions to the estates of the wards 
because he would violate certain statutes which prevent re- 
bating. That Fenning ever had such an altruistic idea is 
altogether doubtful; but if he had, there are plenty of other 
bonding companies from whom the bonds could have been pur- 
chased in order to escape the “ rebating” clause. The decision 
in the Adolph Adler lunacy case, 7742, shows the fallacy of 
his claim to the bonding commissions, and a conscientious, 
honest guardian would not have permitted himself to act as 
bond salesman to receive commissions from bonds bought with 
his wards’ money. 

Fenning’s receiving commission as bonding-company agent 
is reprehensible also, since Fenning became commissioner, as 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia have jurisdic- 
tion ever bonding companies and bonding-company agents, ac- 
cording to Fenning’s admission. Since a bonding-company agent 
must investigate and pass upon the reliability and integrity of 
the person to whom a sale of a bond is being made, a bonding 
company which permits its agents to write bonds for them- 
selves is acting in contravention of sound business and public 
policy, and should not be permitted to do business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (pp. 1093-1095, hearings). 

The evidence clearly indicates that Fenning became an agent 
of a bonding company solely for the purpose of selling bonds to 
himself and pocketing the commission. His attempted justifica- 
tion of his questionable business methods on the ground that it 
simplitied and expedited his work is ridiculous, since a tele- 
phone call would bring in many bonding company agents only 
too anxious to sell fiductary bonds, 

Volume I of Modern Treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Diseases, by White and Jelliffe, contains a chapter numbered 
17, entitled “ The application of legal measures in their reme- 
dial bearings,” by Frederick A. Fenning, LL. B., LL. M. In 
this chapter, Fenning states, on pages 723 and 724: 


“ 


The fiduciary appointed, regardless of whether he is serving as to 
the person or the estate, or both, is simply the “arm of the court,” 
and all that he does in performance of the trust reposed in him is sub- 
ject to the review of the court. For acts which do not meet with the 
court's approval he is likely to be reprimanded or removed from office, 
and for losses incurred through neglect, negligence, incompetence, or 
fraud, he is lable to punishment or suit for damages, , 

On page 724, Fenning further states: 

The fiductary is expected to keep the lunatic In as much comfort as 
regards lodging, board, and surroundings, as the finances of the estate 
will permit. The two fundamental obligations upon the fiduciary in 
earing for a Junatic are, first, to see that the ward gets every comfort, 
attention, amd pleasure In keeping with his station in life and with 
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his desires and within the bounds of his financial ability, and, sec, 
to endeavor to act for the ward as the ward himself would act w, 
he mentally normal. 


On page 725, he further states: 


The fiduciary, properly to discharge his trust, should frequently 
visit the ward. The actual, reasonable expenses of such visits are 
proper charge against the ward's funds and the fiduciary wil! 
credited with the same. There must be no abuse of privilege in t})j\2 
respect, the visits being made solely for the purpose of a proper per. 
formance of the duty of the fiduciary. 


On the same page also appears the following: 


If the fiduciary fail to account at the time required by law or when 
so directed by the court, the court may properly refuse to allow com 
pensation to him for services, and compensation will be denied a fidy 
clary who is guilty of any manner of neglect in the discharge of his 
duties. , 

Fenning states, on page 726: 

For services faithfully rendered the fiduciary will be allowed com- 
‘pensation from the funds of the ward, the rate of such compensation 
being fixed by the court. This rate is usually in the discretion of the 
court, although in some jurisdictions it is regulated by statute. 
Whether regulated by statute or not, the compensation of a fiduciary 
in a lunacy case is generally from 8 to 10 per cent of the funds re- 
ceived by him for the ward. 


The evidence clearly shows that Fenning, a professional 
fiduciary for incompetent wards, fails to practice what he 
writes. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association of Febru- 
ary 18, 1911, Volume 16, pages 489-492, contains a paper en- 
titled “ The Discharge of Lunatics by Habeas Corpus Proceed- 
ings,” by Frederick A. Fenning, LL. M. of the Bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This paper states in part: 


Certain “ leeches” of the legal profession exist in every community, 
and there is a form of this species which fastens itself on hospital 
patients. 

If there ever has been a “leech” among the legal profession 
which could compare in viciousness to the man who made the 
above-quoted statement, he is yet to be found. 

The Fizel case, which I have centered upon, is only typical of 
hundreds in the grasp of this master leech. The preponder- 
ance of unrefuted testimony shows Fenning to be a professional, 
unprincipled exploiter of those incompetents who should receive 
every consideration. Through improper and _ reprehensible 
methods he has diligently and ingeniously connived to exploit 
incompetent citizens in such a manner as to wring financial gain 
from their misfortune. His acts are unethical, immoral, and 
illegak He is wholly unfit for any official position of trust or re- 
sponsibility, and is unfit to continue 4s a member of the bar. 
Any decent, upright American citizen must revolt at the thought 
of a man who so flagrantly violates the law of the land and its 
moral principles and exploits poor, helpless incompetents, in- 
cluding those whose incompetence and helplessness was caused 
through their faithful service to the American people and Goy- 
ernment in time and stress of war. 

Fenning asserts that in his capacity as committee or guard- 
ian he is the “arm of the court.” The American people must 
look to the courts who have created Fenning their arm in their 
fiduciary capacity to remove him from such capacity without 
any delay. He is wholly unfit to act as fiduciary for one incom- 
petent human wreck, not alone the hundreds for whom he is so 
acting for his own financial gain. 

I wish to again state that Frederick A. Fenning, commis- 
sioner of the District, is an impeachable officer and should 
have been impeached by Congress before its adjournment. In 
the absence of Congress acting he should have been imme- 
diately removed by the President of the United States. The 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia should immediately 
remove Fenning from all fiduciary capacities. 

In the accounting and turning over of assets to new fidu- 
ciaries, the Supreme Court should require that every penny 
received by Fenning as committee fees should also be turned 
over with the estates of the wards in cases where he has 
profited from his ward’s estates by diverting the bond premium 
commission to his own personal use, and where he has failed 
properly to protect the interests of his ward. 

It will be a sad period in American history when the people 
of the Nation lose faith in the Judiciary. In order that they 
may not lose this faith, should the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia permit the cunning exploiter to continue to 
act as fiduciary, the Congress of the United States should act 
toward a change of personnel of that court. If this Congress 
does not act to protect these unfortunate incompetents, I have 
full faith that the American people will change the make-up 
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of Congress so that Congress will act. The millions of veterans 
who have served the Nation in times of war will not permit 
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the exploitation of their unfortunate incompetent comrades to | 


unchallenged. They will show the same determination and 

mitable spirit at the battles of the ballot box as they 
owed on the battle field of war. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

Members of the House may extend their own remarks in 
he Recorp, which means they will have until the last copy of 
Recorp is printed, and about 10 days after adjournment. 


rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
inimous consent that all Members may be permitted to 


extend their own remarks in the Recorp. 
There was no objection. 
PHILIPPINE 


Is there objection? 


INDEPENDENCE 
Mr. GUEVARA. 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following address by Hon. 
Jose Abad Santos, former secretary of justice of the Philippine 
Islands and president of the Philippine Bar Association, de- 
red on June 4, 1926, at New York City, at a meeting held 
ler the auspices of the Federation of Filipino Associations of 
New York and New Jersey: 

1 am glad of this privilege and opportunity to speak on a question 
wl should be of vital interest lovers of human freedom, The 

le of more than appealing to liberty-loving 

a for the recognition of their God-given right to be free and in- 

nt can not long endure under that glorious banner of beauty, 
symbol of justice and patriotism—the Stars and Stripes. America 
ds committed and pledged to recognize the independence of the 
ippines, and the American people are in honor bound to redeem 
solemn pledge. In truth, it must be redeemed, not only because 

ca is just but because ours is a just cause, 

(here are those few but busy persons who are actively engaged in 

effort to have America disregard her solemn pledge of independence 

the Philippines. They are using every conceivable argument to ac- 
complish their objeets. They even contend that the promise of Philip- 
pie independence which is embodied in the preamble to the Jones law, 
is not binding, because the preamble is no part of the law. By adopt- 
ng & purely legalistic view, they contrive to present arguments which 
more plausible than honorable. 
forget that there are certain moral obligations that 
sacred than strictly legal commitments. 

The promise of Philippine independence contained in the preamble 
to the Jones law is morally binding on the United States, even more 
than any treaty obligation. For while a treaty only requires the ap- 
proval of the President and the Senate of the United States, the Jones 
law, with all its preamble, was passed by the two Houses of Congress, 
practically without opposition, and later approved by the President of 
the United States. 
the purpose of the people of the United States to recognize the inde- 

ndence of the Philippines as soon as a stable government can be 
established therein. This declaration has been made to the Filipino 
people before God and before the whole world. And in the words of 
one of the founders of the American Republic, James Wilson: 

“Nations and the representatives of nations ought, therefore, to 
preserve inviolably their treaties and engagements; by not preserving 
them they subject themselves to all the consequences of violating the 
perfect right of those to whom they are made. * * * JIn public 
as in private life, among sovereigns as among individuals, honesty is the 
best policy as well as the soundest morality. Among merchants credit 
is wealth; among states and princes good faith is both respectability 
and power.” 

Again, Washington in his Farewell Address has given this solemn 
injunction: “ Observe good faith and justice toward all nations.” 

In his message to Congress on December 2, 1920, President Wilson 
officially recognized the fulfillment of the only condition required of 
the Filipino people as a prerequisite to a separate national existence— 
a stable government—and formally recommended the immediate grant- 
ing of independence. He said: 

“Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people of the 
Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaining a stable government 
since the last action of the Congress in their behalf and have thus fulfilled 
the condition set bythe Congress as precedent to a consideration of 
granting independence to the islands. 

“T respectfully submit that this condition precedent having been 
fulfilled, it is now our liberty and our duty to keep our promise to the 
people of those islands by granting them the independence which they so 
honorably covet.” 

This recommendation was made after the highest representative of 
the United States in the Philippines, the governor general, had offi- 
cially certified both to the Congress and the President of the United 
States that a stable government had already been established in the 
islands. 


Shortly before the Jones law was passed ex-President Roosevelt said: 
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10,000,000 souls 
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are even more 
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They entirely forget or seek to | 
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the natives understand us to have made a 
The Philip- 
of weakness to us. 


bee act that 
definite promise, then we should live up to that promise. 
pines, from a military standpoint, are a source 


we £0 


| The present administration has promised explicitly to let them go and 


|} early 


by its action has rendered it difficult to hold them against any serious 
foreign These being the circumstances, the islands should at an 
given their independence, without any guaranty 
whatever by us and without our retaining any foothold in them.” 

While gratefully appreciating the benefits they have received from 
the United States, the Filipino people feel that it is now high time for 
the United States to fulfill its promise by 
of the Philippines. 


foe. 


moment be 


recognizing the independence 





One of the arguments often advanced against the granting of inde- 

pendence is that an independent Philippines wuuld become a prey to 
Japanese aggression and commercial exploitation That Japan does 
| not have any designs toward the Philippines is manifest not only from 
| the utterances of her acknowledged statesmen but also from her past 
| and present conduct in relation to the islands. Through her autherized 
spokesmen, Japan has more than once diselaimed any intention to 
acquire the Philippines. Premier Hara said: 

“When the United States decides to give the Philippines their 
freedom, the Japanese Government will be the first to sign an agree- 
ment for their neutralization.” 

And only recently Admiral Takarabe, Japanese Minister of Marine, 
issued a statement to the United Press showing why Japan will respect 
the independence of the Philippines. Admiral Takarabe said: 

‘To picture Japan as waiting for the United States to grant inde- 
pendence to the Philippine Islands so that she can pounce upon the 
archipelago the moment it is left without American naval defenses 
amounts to saying that the treaty of Versailles, the Conference on 





Limitation of Armaments and Pacific Questions at Washington, and the 
Locarno pacts are dead letters and wasted labor. 

“ Remarks implying to Japan an ambition to control the Philippines 
would interested in 
taining peace in the world. Such remarks only to irritate 
the ints relations unnecessarily. People who entertain the 
thought that Japan is waiting an opportunity to seize the Philippines 
are not misguided but show an absolute lack of conception of the new 
trends of political thought now governing the world, 


be 


carefully avoided by all persons honestly main 


can serve 


rnational 


“To anyone well posted in world opinion to-day it is apparent that 
any nation indulging in the old game of land grabbing is merely in- 
viting disaster. For the sake of undisturbed friendship between the 
United States and Japan and for the sake of permanent peace in the 
Pacific upon which the destiny of the Japanese Empire depends, let 
me assert most emphatically that Japan neither foresees nor meditates 
any aggression from or against any particular power. 

“We share the ideals of peace which inspired the statesmen of the 
great nations who have gathered many times in recent years to discuss 
methods for avoiding war and settling disputes by 


peaceful means. 


; | Japan is not behind any nation in her enthusias ow ) rma- 
That preamble contains a solemn declaration of | i a ; : in her enthasinem to week for perms 


nent peace. 

“The history of Korea and Formosa can not be taken as precedents 
for present or future Japanese policy. Our control of these. countries 
resulted from particular circumstances and conditions which do not 
exist today. Korea is a peninsula directed arrow-like at the heart of 
Japan. With this arrow in alien hands Japan's very 
menaced. Twice we were forced to make tremendow’ sacrifices 
defend our existence because of this situation. Circumstances finally 
compelled us to take measures which were necessary for our self-defense. 
The history of our presence in Formosa I will not reiterate because it 
is too well known. 

Now let us examine the circumstances of the background of his- 
tory in the Philippines. Under American administration the archipelago 
has not constituted any kind of menace to Japan. I believe the situa- 
tion would be the same if the islands were independent. 

“Tt is stupid to assume Japan would seize the Philippines if they 
were made independent. We would not intrude in something which 
is not our affair. Dependent or independent, I betieve an attempt on 
the part of any power to control the Philippines would be a direct 
path to war with the United States.” 

As a matter of fact, the Japanese Government has not encouraged 
emigration to the Philippines. Although Phillppine doors have been 
open to Japanese immigration, there are only about 12,000 Japanese 
in the islands, as compared to about 120,000 in Hawali, about 100,000 
in the United States and Canada, and about 37,000 in Brazil, And 
according to the Japan Yearbook of 1926, in South America “ Brazil 
has now the largest number of Japanese laborers, about 37,000, who 
are living happy and peaceful, mostly at Sao Paulo, where they 
own, roughly, 165,000 acres of farm, besides leasing about a quarter 
more. Japanese laborers being welcome for exploiting the boundless 
wild land in that vast country, it is considered by far the most desirable 
outlet for the congested population of Japan. A regular steamship 
service is run from Japan to Brazil.” 

Moreover, as stated by an American writer, Raymond Leslie Buell: 
“As long as Asia remained open to exploitation, the economic attrac- 
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tion of the Philippines would never have been great enough to lead 
to annexation, which would probably have meant war with the United ] 
States, The only real reason why the Japanese military party has 
wished to annex the American possession In the Pacific is to use-these 
possessions as bases to prevent the operation of an American fleet in 
the Orient. But since we have voluntarily agreed not so to intervene, 
Japan's chief purpose in annexing the islands has been removed.” 

In the discussion of the Phillppine question, it is sometimes asserted 
that economic independence must come before political independence. 
No matter how honestly entertained, such a notion should not be 
left unchallenged It is not only logically fallacious, but it is 
morally monstrous On the one hand, it gratuitously and erroneously 
issumes that politieal independence can only be attained through 
‘ mic independence; on the other, it places material and economic 
\ s over and above moral and human values. Tell me, what 
nation has ever attained success and greatness that waited for 

nomic independence before striking for political independence? The 
history of the free peoples of the world to-day shows that they dared 
to sume their place in the concert of independent nations even 

the most adverse and trying condition economic and other- 
wise rhey did not hesitate to respond to the call of duty in times 
of strife and peril, and faced the future with undimmed vision and 

daunted courage. “Suppose this had been the language of '75!” 
exclaimed John Marshall, one of America’s greatest statesmen and 
patriots “Suppose a gentleman had risen on the floor of Congress, | 
to compare our revenues with our expenses—what would have been 
t result of the ealeulation?” “It would have shown,” added his 
‘ ent biographer, Senator Albert J. Beveridge, “ that we could not 
afford to strike for our independence! Yet we did strike and success- 
] \ 

It is, indeed, true that, in a materialistic sense, we are not as 
rich and strong as some other nations; but it is equally true that 
from the standpoint of social and economic conditions, the Philippines 
compare favorably with many nations whose right to national 
sovereignty is universally recognized. In point of fact, the Philippines 
have larger area and population than the independent countries of 
Belgium, Rolivia, Bulgaria, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Switzerland, and others. The total land area of the 
Philippine Archipelago is 114,400 square miles. This is only 7,000 
square miles less than the area of Great Britain. And according to 


of 1918, the Philippines have a population of more than 
Filipinos, of whom less than one-tenth are non-Christians, 

idueation in the Philippines began with the early Spanish settlers. 
The University of Santo Tomas in Manila is a quarter of a century 
older than Harvard. Since American occupation a public-school sys- 
tem has been established, which is recognized as one of the best in the 
The University of the Philippines, which was founded in 1911, 
of the best universities in the Orient. Literacy in the 
i918 was 49.2 per cent of population over 10 years of 


tue 
10,000,000 


census 


world, 
is to-day 
Piilippines in 


one 


age, as compared with 40.7 per cent in Spain in 1910, and 35.5 per 
cent in Porto Rico. 
The Philippine Islands are preeminently an agricultural country. 


Their people depend chiefly on the produce of the soll for their living. 
Approximately 90 per cent of the total export trade of the country is 


from the farms, Out of 2,000,000 farms, 96 per cent are owned by 
Filipinos. Bight million of them live on their farms with houses of 
their own. While the Philippines will be for a long time an agricul- 
tural country, it is nevertheless true that modern industrialism and 
commerce are exercising a very strong influence, and will eventually 
make of the Philippines an industrial and commercial as well as an 


agricultural country. 

Tie world is to-day eagerly waiting for the dawn of a new era of 
international relations. The conscience of mankind has been awakened 
for more enlightened principles of international dealing 
ind conduct. As we look forward to the final readjustment of the rela- 
tions between the United States and the Philippines, let us earnestly 
hope that such readjustment will make for a more enduring friendship 
between the two peoples—American and Filipino—so that we may look 
back with pride and gratitude “to the day when God gave victory to 
at Manila.” 


to the need 


American arms 
BILLS PASSED THAT BENEFIT WAR VETERANS AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, this Congress has passed several 
bills of great importance to a large number of people in my 
district. I refer now especially to those bills of interest to the 
veterans of the Civil War, the soldiers of the Spanish War, the 
ex-service men of the World War, and to those in the classified 
service of the country, particularly the postal employees. 

I was very glad to support all of these measures. I know 
personally many of the people these several! acts will benefit. 
I know the need for the little addition to the pension checks 
which the veterans of our wars so richly deserve. I have han- 
dled thousands of cases for ex-service men before the Veterans’ 
Bureau and in the departments, I Know the need for these two 
bills which we have passed to clarify and liberalize the World 
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War veterans’ act of 1924 and the adjusted compensation a 


and I know that the postal employees and others in the ¢'; seal 
fied service have a right to help build up a larger annuity fyyy 
than the old law provided and that the $1,000 maximum wh) 
our new law provides will not tempt many away from thoi; 
jobs, but will be a safeguard against hardship as old ave 
creeps on. 

For four years I served on the Committee on the Post om 
and Post Roads. That was a very pleasant assignment, and [ 


came in close contact with the greatest postal system in fhe 
world. During the past three years my chief work has beey 
the Appropriations Committee. The big job for this committc 
to economize, to cut down appropriations, and to reduce taxes. 
Much has been done along this line. I am in hearty sympathy 
with this economy program. 

No economy program, however, should keep us from doing 
full justice to those who have served our country in the several] 
wars, and those who serve our country in time of peace should 
be liberally provided for. 

It just happens that this conception of justice has led me to 


-vote for every pension bill and for every bill of benefit to ex 


service men that has come up in the House of Representatives 
during the seven years I have served in Congress. On the 
Post Office Committee and elsewhere during these seven years 
I have helped the postal employees to get several very substan- 
tial increases in salary and assisted in the passage of the orig 
inal retirement bill and now in this amendment which raises ¢) 

maximum benefits to $1,000 a year. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ACT SIMPLIFIED AND LIBFERALIZED 


The Green bill to amend the World War adjusted conipensa- 
tion act is one that had the hearty support of the American 
Legion. It was passed in the House as amended in the Senate 
in the last hour of the session. 

After two years’ experience with the adjusted compensation 
act many amendments were found desirable in order that the 
men themselves may be better protected and that their de- 
pendents and beneficiaries might more easily prove up their 
This Green bill seeks to cor 
rect mistakes, to equalize the benefits of the act among the 
dependents of the veterans, and to prevent disallowances or 
reductions of claims through mere technicalities. 

The most popular provision in this new act relates to the 
establishment of dependency by the beneficiary where the sol- 
dier has died. The widow who has not remarried and was 
living with her husband at time of death is presumed to have 
been dependent. 

A child under 18 at the time of the death of the veteran, or 
over 18 and before January 2, 1928, incapable of self-support by 
reason of mental or physical defect, is entitled to the benefits. 

A mother or father is entitled to be considered dependent 
upon a showing of dependency upon anyone before January 2, 
1928, and is presumed to be dependent if over 60 years of age 
before January 2, 1928. 
dependent if unmarried. 

In the past the Comptroller General has ruled that where 
the veteran was found to be indebted to the Government for 
one cause or another the amount of this debt could be deducted 
from the adjusted-service credit. This act corrects the law 
so that no debt can be a charge against this certificate. This 
feature is retroactive, and where such deductions have been 
made in the past from veterans alive at the passage of the 
And the benefits under this 
levy, or seizure 


A mother is also presumed to be 


act adjustments will be made. 
general act are not subject to attachment, 
under any process. 

This new act corrects a lot of other sections, provides penil- 
ties for loan sharks who deal in these certificates, puts in a 
new section to cover forging, counterfeiting, and so forth, and 
provides for the issuance under bond of a duplicate adjusted- 
service certificate where the original has been lost or destroyed. 

It is estimated that the benefits to veterans under this new 
act will in the immediate and future amount to about 
$12,000,000. 

JOHNSON BILL ADDS MANY BENEFITS TO EX-SERVICE MEN 

This act, which is an amendment to the World War veterans’ 
act of 1924, will benefit many ex-service men in and out of 
hospitals. It refers to hospitalization, insurance, compensation, 
and other subjects, and extends time for filing claims in some 
cases and liberalizes other provisions in many ways. 

This will add benefits to ex-service men of approximately 
$18,000,000 a year and make it easier for many to prove up 
their claims. 

This bill had the hearty support of the American Legion and 
is the final result of many conferences between friends of 
ex-service men in the House and Senate. 
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I shall not go into detail with all the many provisions of 

the bill, but will mention the effect of some which will interest 
service men most generally. 
[he one most discussed probably is the provision for the 
payment of $50 per month in arrested cases of tuberculosis. 
That is found in section 202. The reference in section numbers 
relate to sections in the original act of 1924, 

Section 200 includes spinal meningitis as one of those dis- 
eases to be conclusively held to be of service origin, where 
entitled to 10 per cent degree of disability rating prior to 
January 1, 1925. 

Section 202: The organic loss of speech deemed to be total 
and permanent disability. 

(hat any ex-service person shown to have had a tubercu- 
losis disease of a compensable degree, who, in the judgment 
* the director, has reached a condition of complete arrest of 


ey 
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his disease, shall receive compensation of not less than $50 | 


ner month: Provided, however, That nothing in this provision 
chall deny a beneficiary the right to receive a temporary total 
rating for six months after discharge from a one year's period 

’ hospitalization: Provided further, That no payments under 
this provision shall be retroactive and the payments hereun- 
der shall commence from the date of the passage of this act 
or the day the disease reaches a condition of arrest, whichever 
be the latter date. 

Reduction in compensation to $20 a month for insane vet- 
erans without dependents maintained by the bureau in an in- 
stitution for six months, changed to read “ maintained by the 
Government,” to make the provision applicable to men in 
soldiers’ homes. It also provides that where such persen re- 
covers his reason and is discharged as competent, such addi- 
tional sums shall be paid him as would equal the total sum 


| Civil War soldiers who were drawing $50 a month. 


by which his compensation has been reduced through the opera- 


tion of this section. 

Section 206: Amended to extend the time to June 7, 1927, for 
the filing of proof of the service origin of a disability. 

Section 209: This required that a claim for compensation must 
be filed within five years after discharge or resignation from 
the service, or in case of death during service, within five 
years after the death is finally recorded. The director was 
allowed to extend this time for two years for good cause 
shown. The present bill amends this to allow the director to 
extend this time for five years. 

Section 212: The limitations on active service or retirement 
pay as a bar to compensation removed retroactively to April 6, 
1917, 

The new rating schedule of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, made applicable to disabilities occurring as a result of 
service prior to April 6, 1917, and after July 2, 1921. 

Section 804 extends time for the reinstatement of insurance 
for men suffering from service-connected disabilities to one 
year following the passage of this amendment. 

Provides that a person suffering from service-connected dis- 
ability who is now permanently and totally disabled, may 


reinstate his insurance for one year after the approval of this | 


amendment, by having the amount of the unpaid back premiums 
charged as an interest-bearing indebtedness against the face 
value of the policy, where proof satisfactory to the director is 
furnished showing that the applicant is unable to pay the back 
premiums, 

The limiting date for reinstatement for yearly renewable 
term insurance extended from July 2, 1926, to July 2, 1927. 

Section 308: A new section which provides that if a man 
remits his premium within seven days following the grace 
period and dies before furnishing health statement, director 
may waive examination requirement if man was in the re- 
quired state of health. 

Section 406: Persons receiving placement training on June 30, 


= 


1926, may continue in such training until January 1, 1927. 


Persons receiving educational training in schools or institu- | 


» 


tions on June 30, 1926, may continue in such training for not 
more than two years after the passage of this amendatory act. 

The language of this section clarified so as to permit pay- 
ment of two months’ training allowance following rehabilita- 
tion, as provided by section 404, 


PENSIONS RAISED FOR CIVIL WAR VETERANS 


An honest effort has been made by friends of the old soldiers 
of Civil War days to get for them a substantial increase in 
pensions. The House had a more liberal bill than the one 
passed. But In the last days of the session it was found 
impossible to get this bill through. So it was agreed by all 
that we had better do the best we could under the cifcum- 
stances and pass the Senate bill. This was done shortly before 
adjournment. While the increases are not as liberal and the 
terms not as generous, as to widows, as many of us would 


1 2S2! ) 


that 
in- 


have made them, still the benefits will reach many 
actions of future Congresses can never reach, and the 
creases made are needed and will be highly appreciated. 

It is realized that what is done for the veterans of the 
Civil War must be done quickly. They are fast passing to 
their reward, where a grateful Natioa can do no more te pay 
the debt it owes to them. 

Under the terms of this act the Civil War veterans who are 
now getting $50 per month will get $65; those who are getting 
$72 per month will get no increases, except where they be 
come blind or totally disabled, in which case they will get S90. 
The Pension Bureau estimates that probably one-fifth of the 
number will come in this latter class. 

Widows who were married during the Civil War are iIn- 
creased from $30 to $50. Widows of the War of 1812 and of 
the Mexican War are also increased from $30 to $50. 

On April 30, 1926, there were on the pension roll 53,625 
This act 
provides an increase at the rate of from $50 to $65 a month. 
The cost of this item will amount to about $9,652,500 the first 


year. 
On April 30, 1926, there were on the pension roll 56,489 
Civil War soldiers receiving $72 a month. It was estimated 


that 20 per cent of these would probably qualify for the $90 
rate and that the approximate cost would, after allowing for 
loss on account of death, be $2,105,544, making the total cost 
under section 1, $11,758,044 per year. 

The bill provides for an increase of pension from $30 to $50 
only for widows of Civil War soldiers who were the wives of 


such soldiers during the period of his service in said war. It 
is estimated that there are 26,000 such widows now on the 


pension roll and that this increase of pension for them would 
entail an additional cost of $3,840,000. 

There are about 1,149 widows of the War of 1812 and Mexi- 
can War on the pension roll, and the act provides increase of 


| their pension from $30 to $50 per month, which will add an 


| additional annual cost of $271,760. The total additional cost 
| for widows will amount to $4,111,760, or an aggregate cost 








| formerly $15, to $25; formerly $18, to $30; formerly $2 


under the new law of about $15,000,000 per year. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS GIVEN INCREASED PENSIONS 


The Spanish-American War veterans have had their pension 
checks since the new law giving them an increase was passed. 
So they know something about it. I am sure they richly de- 
served the increase this act of 1926 provides. It gives 
an increase of 6624 per cent over the act of 1920 to soldiers, 
sailors, nurses, and marines and a 50 per cent increase to 
widows, with an additional allowance of $6 in place of $4 per 
month for children under 16 years of age. 

The new act raises the pensions automatically of those on 
the pension rolls on account of disability, not necessarily due 
to service, formerly getting $12 per month, to $20 per month; 
+, to 
$40; and where formerly $30, to $50. 

On account of age the new rates are now, at 62 years of age, 
$20 per month; at 68, $30; at 72, $40; at 75, $50. 

It also provides where the pensioner is helpless or blind or so 
nearly helpless or blind as to need or require the regular aid 
and attendance of another person the rate on application and 
proof shall be $72 per month. 

The $72 rate is not granted to those who are cared for in 
State or National soldiers’ homes. 

The pension for widows is brought up from $20 to $30 per 
mouth, with $6 a month for each child under 16 years of age. 
If there is no widow but there is one or more children under 
16 years of age, then the $30 may be drawn by the child or 
children in addition to the $6 allowance for each child. 

RETIREMENT BILL IN LAST HOUR OF 


PASSED SESSION 


The retirement bill which liberalizes the retirement act and 
raises the maximum annuity up to $1,000 per year passed the 
House in the last hour of the session. 

There has been a difference of opinion at the two ends of the 
Capitol over some of the provisions in the bill. There was 
much argument and grave fears of nothing being done in this 
session. It was a happy ending when almost at the last 
minute the conferees brought back an agreement to the two 
Houses, the Senate and the House, and the agreement was 
adopted and the bill passed in short order. 

The President, who was at the Capitol, signed the bill before 
the Congress adjourned. 

This retirement act is of interest to practically every em- 
ployee in the United States Government. It includes all in the 
classified service, the great majority of whom are in the Postal 
Service. 

Already there are 12,500 retired Government employees re- 
ceiving annuities, all of whom will get an increase by this act. 
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As time goes along this number will be greatly increased and 
every Government employee has a substantial retirement an- 
nuity to look forward to, 

The new law contains the provision for a maximum annuity 
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| factured articles he buys by reason of the tariff. 
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Of course, this argument is shot through with fallacies , 


thd 
falsehoods. 


The farmer pays no increase in the price of manu- 
Industria} 


depression resulting from the destruction of the protectiy, 


_ policy would so curtail the farmer’s domestic market as {. 


of $1,000 and an increase from 24 per cent to 3% per cent 
in the employee's contribution, together with certain desir- 
able administrative features taken from the Senate bill. The | 


uge limits are unchanged 

law is 
of the law on a fiscal year basis, in accordance with 
one of the Senate amendments. 


The new 


operator 


rik ME 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, tax reduction was the task 
of greatest importance before Congress at the session that has 
bow come to a close, and its accomplishment is its outstanding 
achievement. 

Next to this question the problem of relief for agriculture 


ACE TO MANUFACTURING 


most persistently engaged the attention of both Houses of 
Congress, throughout the session. It is admitted that agricul- 


ture has not kept step with the industries of the country in 
prosperous development. It was completely prostrated by the 
deflation of prices after the World War, and the recoveery which 
other branches of industrial endeavor have since enjoyed has 
not been fully experienced by farming. Various causes are 
ascribed to this lack of prosperity. Overproduction resulting 
in the necessity of engaging in world competition for the dispo- 
sition of surpluses, the inflation of land values resulting from 
the abnormally high prices during and immediately after the 
war, and the inability to secure adequate credit are among such 
causes, 

The great agricultural States in the Middle West and North- 
west insistently demanded legislation which would cure the 
ills they were suffering and would place them abreast with the 
manufacturing, mer transportation, and other inter- 
ests In returns upon capital and labor. 


handising, 


The remedy most strenuously urged by representatives of the 
States of the Corn Belt and the wheat-growing States involved 


the fixing of a domestic price for the basic agricultural products 
and the sale of surpluses in the markets of the world at what- 
ever prices they would bring. The export operations were to be 
supervised and financed by the Federal Government, with more 
or less vague assurances of reimbursement by levying equaliza- 
tion fees upon the owners of the products, the prices of which 
were to be thus artificially raised. This scheme was deemed by 
the administration and a majority of Congress to be economi- 
cally unsound as well as unfair to the country at large. An act 
establishing a bureau of cooperative marketing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other measures in the interest of the 
farmer were passed. But the spokesmen of the farming inter- 
ests throughout the western section of our country were discon- 
tented with these measures and bitterly disappointed at the 
failure of the McNuary-Haugen scheme for farm relief. 

There is no question that the farmers in the Middle West and 
Northwest are seething with political discontent. The economic 
depression of which they complain is all too real. It is unfor- 
tunate that sound statesmanship dictates that the remedy upon 
which they have set their hearts must be denied them, but the 
fact is that the farmer's state of mind makes him at present 
easy prey for demagogues and Democrats. The results in re- 
cent primaries in various sections of this agricultural area 
evidence this fact. 

Already throughout this region there is being urged this argu- 
ment; 


The protective tariff has insured the prosperity of that portion of 
the country devoted principally to industry rather than to agricul- 
ture. The customs duties insure a fair price and a reasonable profit to 
manufactured products and thus insure continued and developing 
prosperity not only to the manufacturers but to their employees and 
to the merchants and other business men with whom they deal, to the 
investors in such industrial enterprises, in short, to the whole com- 
munity where industry is carried on. Whence comes the money that 
builds up this prosperity? the farmer is asked. It comes from those 
who do net make but who must buy. The farmer in every purchase of 
manufactures must pay tribute to protected industry and to the com- 
munities that enjoy the resultant prosperity. The tariff on agricul- 
ture, the farmer is told, is ineffective because of the world competition 


in which his overproduction mvst engage. On the other hand, the 
representatives of the industrial East deny the farmer in his straits 
that relief which he insistently demands. Therefore, the farmer is 


importuned, make common cause with the Democratic Party, which is 
opposed to protection, and, through a coalition of your representatives 
and the Democrats in Congress, strike down the system of protection 
and secure a modicum of relief through the lower prices of everything 
the farmer must buy. 


| is grave danger of the spread of this doctrine. 
retroactive to July 1, 1926, in order to place 


re 





struction 


intensify his present economic difficulties. Yet in the present 
political frame of mind of the great agricultural regions there 
: Eventually 
sanity and reason will prevail, but for the time being it j 
difficult to argue with men who are hopping mad. 

it therefore behooves us of the industrial East to protect 
ourselves and safeguagd the interests of our communities 
against this menace. We can not in the East effectually stem 
a political stampede in the West, but we can shield ourselycs 
until its force is spent. For this reason the maintenance of 
the protective policy is now the overshadowing issue in a)! 
industrial States and manufacturing communities. It is vital 
that every Representative in Congress from such communities 
be an avowed champion of protection. , 

The Democratic Party is irrevocably committed to the de- 
of protection. Since the Civil War, whenever it 
gained control of the administration and Congress, it passed 
a tariff law smashing protection and as a result plunged the 
industrial communities into hard times. Nvery Democrat 
elected in the East is a vote to destroy the prosperity of the 
very community he represents. No matter what the circum- 
stances, every Democratic Representative in Congress 
pledged by ties of party tradition and party allegiance to vote 
against protection. 

Therefore, until the wave of political anger and unreason in 
the farming regions of the country has spent itself and the 
fallacy of securing his own prosperity by the destruction of 
the prosperity of others has been demonstrated to the farmer, 
it is absolutely vital that the industrial regions of the country 
elect as their representatives none but protectionists. 


S 


is 


MONUMENT IN FRANCE TO COLORED AMERICAN INFANTRY REGIMEN’ 
ATTACHED TO FRENCH ARMY 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, from Bunker Hill to Malvern Hill 
and from Malvern Hill to San Juan Hill, and from San Juan 
Hill to Dead Man's Hill and Hill No. 204 and the heights of 
Grand Pres and Verdun and Belleau Wood, the valor of the 
negro soldier of America has been conspicuous. The colored 
man makes a good soldier. He has music in his soul and his 
accuracy in drill and maneuver and guard mount is unex- 
celled. He is an obedient soldier—he knows how to obey and 
he is not ashamed to obey. All his instincts and traditions 
have contributed to his understanding of and observations of 
discipline. 

The colored soldier, who has had even a short period of ex- 
perience, has in a thousand incidents and in a hundred crises 
shown that he is animated by a devotion to his corps and to his 
colors—and to his commanders, regardless of their occasional 
disposition to act the martinet—which is worthy of note and 
commendation. 

During the period when I had the honor to be the chief ex- 
ecutive of the great State of Illinois, our Illinois National 
Guard comprised 10 regiments, one of which: was a colored regi 
ment—the Eighth Ilinois—which served with distinction in the 
Spanish War, which, in my opinion, would have equaled in 
valor the achievement of the historic black regiment which 
saved the day at San Juan Hill when the Rough Riders were 
in danger. This regiment became in the World War the Three 
hundred and seventieth Infantry Regiment. This Three hun- 
dred and seventieth, together with the Fifteenth New York 
Infantry and the Three hundred and seventy.first, a drafted 
regiment, and the Three hundred and seventy-second Infantry, 
which included a separate battalion from Ohio, and a separate 
battalion from the District of Columbia, and separate com- 
panies from Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Maryland, con- 
stituted the Ninety-third American Division, and was attached 
to the French Army in the World War. The French war cross 
for gallantry on the field of battle was given to three of these 
regiments, and one of them was the Illinois regiment. 

These four Infantry regiments had appalling casualties. The 
killed were 457. The wounded were 8,468. The total battle 
strength was approximately 10,000, each regiment averaging 
2,439 men. The 457 killed and the 8,468 wounded were 40 
per cent of the 10,000. Other American divisions had a high 
percentage of killed and wounded, but only the First and 
Second Divisions exceeded the losses of the Ninety-third. The 
losses of the Illinois regiment were in killed 143 and in wounded 
and gassed 1,020, a total of 1,163. 

Illinois is proud, and always will be, of this phalanx. Out 
of the substantially 400,000 men furnished by Illinois in the 
World War no organization was claimed to have exceeded 
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not only in administration and supply service but in opera. } 6. Hundreds on } lreds fell; 

ns and in combat achievement rhis regiment was made Lb they are reatis wel 
from th negroes of our Stat Our great Republi should Scour sand s ckles strong 

d. I believe, ever \ il! recognize the ¢ tims of these men Never s do them wrot 
n the gratitude of the Nation. No lesser authority than ©, to the living few 
eral Pershing has stated: : Sol be just and true! 

I n not comme 1 too high t vn ' the « ' iH : Ss mrades t ad; 

t troops vl exhivited fine cay ty for quick traintr al ' Fight with them side by side; 
ss for the most dangerous ork } Nev 1 or tent 
Sco ! 

No prejudice born of political expediency or inherited frem : , : 5s . . 
days when the black race was in servitude should blind | ,, mir. Speaker, x ag AB B. auras the foRowh — 
eyes of Congress to the valor and devotion manifestea | “°"°™™ — ae oe eee ay "Com me vine ons 

by these colored soldiers. ] shall always be proud that I have MA IKEEE ene I ty DADO Divisi Py. * Mrench At a° 5 al 
oted for this bill. : a | Dex mber &, 1918, bidding farewell t the otf ers and idiers 

Kefore taking my seat I wish to incorporate in my remarks | ° “*' three hundred and sey: Regiment of Infantry of 
poem written by G. H. Boker, Muy 27, 1863, entitled “ The | ne ni ed States, praising all the officers and men of this 

black Regiment ne | POG s General Orders No. 4785 
BLACK REGIMENT 
| 0 ecrs an soldiers of the Three hundred and seventicth Regiment f 
1. Dark as the clouds of even, | Infantry of the United Stat 
Ranked in the western heavens, You are leaving us. rhe impossibility at this time that t 
Waiting the breath that lifts | man Army can recover from its defeat—the necessity which is imposed 
All the dread mass, and drifts | upon the peoples of the Entente of taking up in a m \ li 
Tempest and falling brand | leads the United States to diminish its effectives in France 
Over a ruined land; are chosen to be among the first to return to America In the name 
So still and orderly, of your comrades of the Fifty-ninth Division, I say to you, “Au revolt 
Arm to arm, knee to knee, in the name of France, thank you 
Waiting the great event, | The hard and brilliant battles of Chavigny, Leury, and the Bois de 
Stands the black regiment, B mont having reduced the effectives of the division, the An ican 
2. Down the long dusky line Government generously put your regiment at the sposition of the 
Tecth gleam and eyeballs shine; I‘reneh igh command in order to reinforce us You arrived f 0 
And the bright bayonet | the trenches of the Argonne. 
Bristling and firmly set, We at first, at Mareull-Sur-Oureq, admired your fine appearance 
Flashed with a purpose grand, under arms, the precision of your review, the suppleness of yo 
Long ere the sharp command evolutions that presented to the eye the appearance of silk unrolli 
Of the flerce rolling drum its wavy folds. 
Told them their time had come, We advanced to the line. Fate placed you on the banks of the 
Told them that work was sent Ailette, in front of the Bois Mortler. October 12 you occupied the 
For the black regiment. enemy trenches Acier and Bronze. On the 13th we reached the rall 
8. “Now,” the flag sergeant cried, road of Laon la-Fere ; the forest of St. Gobain, principal center of re 
“Though death and hell betide, sistance of the Hindenburg line, was ours. 
Let the whole Nation see November 5 the Serre was at last crossed; the pursuit became active 
If we are fit to be Prout’s battalion distinguished itself at the Sal St. Pierre, where it 
Free in this land: or bound captured a German battery. Patton's battalion crossed, the first, the 
Down, like the whining hound— Hirsen railroad at the heights of Aubenton, where the Germans tried 
Bound with red stripes of pain to resist. Duncan’s battalion took Logny, and, carried away by their 
In our old chains again!” ardor, could net be stopped short of Gue d’Hossus, on November 11, 
O what a shout there went after the armistice. 
From the black regiment! We have hardly had the time to appreciate you, and already you 


depart. 

4, “Charge!” Trump and drum awoke, 

Onward the black men broke; 

Sayonet and saber stroke 

Vainly opposed their rush. 

Through the wild battle’s crush, 

With but one thought aflush, 

Driving veterans like chaff, 

In the guns’ mouths they laugh; 

Or at the slippery brands 

Leaping with open hands, 

Down they tear man and horse, 

Down in their awful course; 

Trampling with bloody heel 

Over the crashing steel, 

All thefr eyes forward bent, 

Rushed the black regiment. 


As Lieutenant Colonel Duncan said November 28, in offering to me 
your regimental colors, “as a proof of your leve for France, as an 
expression of your loyalty to the Fifty-ninth Division and our army, 
you have given us of your best and you have given it out of the full- 
ness of your hearts.” 

The blood of your comrades who fell on the soil of France, mixed 
with the blood of our soldiers, renders tndissoluble the bonds of affee- 
tion that unite us. We have, besides, the pride of having worked to 
ether at a magnificent task and the pride of bearing on our fore 
heads the ray of a common grandeur. 

A last time—au revoir. 

All of us of the Fifty-ninth Division will remember the time when 

i the Three hundred and seventieth United’ States Reserve Infantry 
inder the orders of the distinguished Colonel Roberts, formed a part 
of our beautiful division. 

j GENERAL VINCENDON, 

5. “ Freedom!” thelr battle cry, Commanding the Pifty-ninth Dtvie 


atone af le Age 5 Mr. Speaker, I feel a distinct tinkling of the blood and 1 
» ane ney mea re word, | 


x it} ‘tHe } ' | hold my head a little higher when I read such words as these 
. Vom meiesh ama from General Vincendon: 
Not a mere party shout: 


ion, Vincendon. 





They gave their spirits out; The blood of your comrades who fell on the 8 it of eras _n ined 
Trusting the end to God, ve the blood of our soldiers renders ne soluble the bonds of 
And on thé gory 864d | affection that unite us. We bave, nest les, Sa pride of having worked 
tolled in triumphant blood, teaetnes at a see OR om 7" - pride of bearing on o1 io 
Glad to strike one free blow, heads the ray of a common grandeur. 
Whether for weal or woe; Oh, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, who are we that 
Glad to breathe one free breath, we should withhold honor from those soldiers who received this 
Though on the lips of death. transcendant and scintillating pean of praise? 
Praying—alas, in vain! Mr. Speaker, I add to my previous remarks the following 
That they might fall again, letter of Colonel Duncan: 
So they could once more see Hon. Ricwarp Yares, 
Thet burst to liberty! Member of Congress, INinois, Washington, D. C. 
This was what “freedom” lent My Dear ConcressMAN: Your telegram dated July 3, 1926, reference 
To the black regiment. to number of killed and wounded during the World War, in the Bigbth 
> 
4 
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Infantry, Illinois National Guard, was received this date and I may 
state in answer thereto, that about 143 were killed and about 1,020 
were wounded, gassed, etc., and I may state in addition to the 
foregoing statement that the regiment had a strength of 2,439 when 
leaving the bome station for war, and the strength was 1,276 when 
we demobilized, thereby having a casualty list of about 50 per cent. 
Should you be in need of any additional information in the future, 
just call upon me and I will be at your service. 

Very truly yours, 

Otis B. DUNCAN, 
Colonel Bighth Infantry Illinois National Guard, Commanding. 


MY RECORD IN THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CoNGReSSIONAL REcoRD an account of my 
stewardship in the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress in 
order that my constituents may review my record and note the 
fact that I made a sincere attempt to serve them faithfully, 
being the first Congresswoman from New Jersey. 

I might add that in addition to my work in committees and 
on the floor of the House I kept regular office hours. My sec- 


retary and myself were kept busy handling and answering the | 


daily mail, which was at times. voluminous; attending the 
various requests of my constituents, adjusting compensation 
cases for the veterans and securing passports for the travelers, 
together with extending the usual courtesies to visitors in our 
Capital City. I worked faithfully and conscientiously, and 
my record for a first term and with an antagonistic adminis- 
tration speaks for itself: 

RECORD OF 


MARY T. NORTON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM TWELFTH NEW 


JERSEY DISTRICT 


Appointed on Veterans, Labor, and District of Columbia Com- 
mittees, First woman ever to be appointed on District of 
Columbia Committee. 

Sworn into office December 6, 1925. 

December 15, 1925: Offered an amendment to the revenue 
bill to exempt all incomes of $5,000 or less from taxation. 
Addressed the House in behalf of this amendment. 

I offered this amendment because I had promised to so do 
in my campaign and wished to keep faith with my constituents. 

ebruary 2, 1926: Conference with General Lord, Director 


of the Budget, regarding appropriation to increase the salaries | 


of customs’ inspectors. 

February 6, 1926: Introduced H. R. 8947 to repeal section 602 
of the adjusted compensation act relating to dependency. 

In introducing this bill I thought a great injustice had 
been done the gold-star mothers and dependents who were 
denied their son's bonus because they could not prove they 
were actually dependent. I appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee in behalf of this bill and made a strong plea 
for favorable action. While the committee did not recom- 
mend the repeal of the dependency clause entirely, it did report 
out what is known as the “ Greene bill” to modify the depend- 
ency clause, and this bill passed the House. 

February 3, 1926: Appointed committee of one of the sub- 
committee on education of the House District Committee to 
inspect the schools of the District of Columbia. 

February 4 and 9, 1926: Inspected the schools of the Dis- 
trict and made a comprehensive report to the committee. 

February 9, 1926: Introduced H. R. 9124, to create a board 
of industrial adjustments and to define its powers and duties 
to solve the coal situation, 

February 12, 1926:.Introduced bill for relief of Clotilda 
Freund, H, R. 9294, claim for infringement of patent rights. 

March 6, 1926: Introduced H. R. 10736, to amend the immi- 
gration law to permit children and wives of citizens to enter 
the country nonquota, 

I introduced this bill to try and unite families who have been 
separated for years through an unfair immigration law. 

March 27, 1926: Chosen by the minority leader of the House 
to speak over radio WRC on “Why I am a Democrat” and 
“Why women should vote.” 

March 30, 1926: House Concurrent Resolution 18, to create 
a joint committee to investigate prohibition. 

April 21, 1926: Introduced H. R. 11504, for pension of Belle N. 
Grunwald. 

April 21, 1926: 
M. Erler. 

April 21, 1926: Introduced H. R. 11506, for relief of legal 
representatives of James Bell, deceased (long-pending claim). 

May 18, 1926: Addressed the Hospitalization Board of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau regarding the urgent need of 
the erection of a veterans’ hospital in New Jersey. 

June 14, 


Introduced H. R. 11505, for pension of Ann 
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1926: First woman conferee appointed hy the | 


JULY 9? 


District of Columbia with the Senate conferees. Compromise 
accepted by the Senate conferees, and committee reported unan- 
imously ; report accepted by Congress; bill enacted into law. 

June 30, 1926: Addressed the House in behalf of the Federa| 
employees’ retirement Dill. 

I voted for the revenue bill, Italian debt settlement, sesqui- 
centennial appropriation, welfare board for District of (Co 
lumbia, Spanish War veterans’ bill, Navy aircraft program, 
bankruptcy bill, amendment to World War veterans’ bill (1. 
R. 12175), Army and Navy nurses’ bill, extension of time 
for renewal of war risk insurance, rivers and harbors bill, 
railway labor disputes, increased annuities Federal employees 
retirement bill, Civil and Indian War pension bill, parole bill 
for District of Columbia, and amendment to adjusted compen- 
sation bill. 

I attended at least 40 committee meetings. 

Reported out the following bills in committees: 

DISTRICT COMMITTED 


Fitzgerald workmen’s compensation bill, welfare board, 
mothers’ aid bill, women for jury service, policewomen’s Dill, 
and parole board, 

VETERANS’ COMMITTEE 

Amendment to World War veterans’ bill, disabled emergency 
officers’ retirement bill, and bill to extend time for war risk 
insurance. 

LABOR COMMITTEE 

Convict labor bill and department of safety in Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The outstanding bills passed by Congress after the revenue 
bill are the veterans’ bills, which are indeed worthy, namely: 

First. Increase of Civil War pensions: Under the terms of 
this bill the Civil War veterans now receiving $50 will receive 
$65; those receiving $72, who become blind or totally disabled, 
will get $90. Widows who were married during the Civil War 
are increased from $30 to $50; no others. 

Second. The Spanish War pension bill: This measure was 
approved by the United Spanish War Veterans. 

Third. To increase the pensions of those who have lost limbs 
or who have become wholly blind in the military or naval 
service: This measure is for the maimed veterans of all the 
wars not provided for ip the laws for the World War veterans. 

Fourth. The Johnson bill amending the World War veterans’ 
act of 1924: To give additional benefits to the veterans of the 
World War. 

Vifth. Amemling the World War veterans’ act of 1924 to 
extend to July 2, 1927, the period during which term yearly 
renewable insurance may be converted without medical exam- 
ination. 

Sixth. The passage of the Green bill to amend the World War 
adjusted compensation act. 

I introduced a bill to repeal the dependency clause in this 
act. While the committee did not favor the repeal, it did 
modify the clause, which takes care of many gold star mothers. 

These measures do not express in full what the Democrats 
in Congress desired, but we voted for them, not because we 
thought them good bills but for the reason we could not get 
better bills in an antagonistic Congress with “economy ” its only 
slogan. 

Permit me at this time to express my appreciation of the 
kindly courtesies and consideration shown me by the Speaker 
and Members of Congress in this my first term and the only 
“Lady Democrat” in the House. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BRANCH OFFICES OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE AT LOUISVILLE, KY., AND OTHER 
POINTS 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to 
the establishment of branch offices of the United States Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Louisville, Ky., 
within my own congressional district and at five other places. 
The five other places are Houston and Galveston, Tex.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Des Moines, Iowa; and Minneapolis, Minn. 

As I have been very active in securing the establishment of 
these offices, I wish to submit some observations touching their 
establishment. 

I have been opposed to price-fixing legislation in dealing with 
the agricultural problem. I am firm in my judgment that Fed- 
eral aid to agriculture must be along other lines in order that 
same may be sound and effective. I believe that our Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is doing a fine work for 
American manufacturers and agriculture. I have been in thor- 
ough sympathy with the farmers of America and have wished 
to do all within my power, as a Member of Congress, to aid 
them. From my study of the subject I reached the conclusion 


Speaker of the House to confer on mothers’ aid bill for the | that the establishment of additional branch offices of the Bu- 
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reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in important agricul- 
tural communities where they have not hitherto been main- 
tained, would greatly serve agriculture. 

The Department of Commerce had already reached such con- 
clusion, but was without the funds necessary to establish and 
maintain such additional offices. It was my pleasure, there- 
ore, and I conceived it to be my duty as well, to ‘initiate in 
Congress the movement which brought about the appropria- 
tion of the sum of $60,000 for the establishment, on July 1, 


1926 


1926, and the operation for the fiscal year beginning on that | 


date, of the additional six branch offices in question. 

‘The bureau had reached the conelusion that additional offices 
hould be established at all these indicated points whenever 
Cougress should provide the needed funds therefor. Once estab- 
shed they will be maintained so long as their usefulness may 
be demonstrated. 

As bearing on the subject under discussion there are here- 
vith ineluded the following news articles from two of the 
leading dailies of Louisville, the first appearing in the Louis- 
ville Herald-Post of March 22, 1925, and the other appearing 
in the Lonisville Times of March 29, 1926. All of our Louis- 
ville papers, aS well as the people of Louisville and of the 
entire State of Kentucky and southern Indiana, are deeply 
interested in the establishment of the Louisville office because 
of their belief that by its establishment and operation the 
manufacturing, agricultural, and other interests of that great 
revion will be materially benefited. 


The Herald-Post news article follows: 
[From the Louisville Herald-Post, March 22, 1925] 
CITY MAY GET TRADE RUREAU——-HOOVER APPROVES THATCHER’S PLAN FOR 


LOCATING BRANCH IN LOUISVILLE 


Approval was given in Washington yesterday by Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, and Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to the movement of Representa- 
M. H. THatcner for the establishment of a trade bureau in 
Louisville, according to information received here list night. It was 
stated that both Secretary Hoover and Doctor Klein had agreed to 
ask Congress for an appropriation of $15,000 to establish the branch 
bureau in Louisville, and, as Representative THATCHER is a member 
of the powerful Appropriations Committee, it is regarded as certain 
he will get favorable action in the committee on his project. 

In a letter to Representative THarcner making known his posi- 
tion, Doctor Klein said the “ problems confronting Louisville industries 
are peculiarly adapted to the service of this bureau.” He said further 
that “there is reason to believe that our trade-promotion service can 


tive 


be of peculiar value to Louisville business in view of the special 
strength of our organization in industries of that district.” 

Among the industries cited by Doctor Klein in his letter to Mr. 
THATCHER were tobacco, lumber, agriculture, farming implements, 
and foodstuffs, in each of which the bureau has a number of out- 
standing trade experts on its staff. The establishment of a branch 
in Louisville will afford the bureau better opportunities to follow 
the new laws and regulations in the consumer countries abroad in 


the industries of this State, in the belief of Doctor Klein. ‘“ Judging 
from numerous instances of the experience of our branch offices, such 
a district office in Louisville should be in a position to deliver im- 
mediate dollars-and-cents results to the firms of that section,” he 
said. 

Representative THatTcHer has been at work for several months on 
the plan for the establishment of a branch of the bureau in Louils- 
ville, having been in communication with the business interests and 
getting all details for submission to Congress. It is now his belief 
that he will have things in such shape as to get the appropriation 
made at the session of Congress which convenes next December. 


The Times news article follows: 


COMMERCE BUREAU BRANCH FoR CITY—OFFICE HERE 
AUTHORIZED IN BILL PASSED BY 


TO BE ONE OF 
CONGRESS 


FIVE 


WASHINGTON, March 29.—Louisville is now assured of being selected 
from among many applicants as one of the five cities in which addi- 
tional appropriations just approved by both branches of Congress 
in the Department of Commerce appropriation bill will be used for 
the establishment of new branch offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce during the next fiscal year. 

This victory for the Kentucky metropolis resnlted from impressive 
figures concerning its business and industrial development, which were 
recited by Representative M. H. THatcHer, of the fifth district, before 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Director of the Rudget, and the House 
Appropriation Subcommittee. Mr. THatcHer, who led the successful 
fight for the establishment of these five new offices, also stressed the 
importance of Louisville as the center of a large agricultural region 
to which the services of a branch of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce would be of great value. 

Diffeunlties in obtaining the additional appropriation for these five 
new offices was increased by the failure of the Budget Bureau to 


SD 
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provide any amount for such purposes in fts original estimates te 
Congress for the Department of Commerce Mr. Taatcner, however, 


took the matter directly to President Coolidge and then to Gen. Herbert 
M. Lord, Director of the Budget, in bringing about the 
submission by the latter of a supplemental estimate for the necessary 
$60,000 appropriation, 


and succeeded 


Under the plan which has been approved by 
tary 


Herbert Hoover, Secre 
of Commerce, this amount will be divided equally 

Memphis, Des Moines, Houston, 
five new offices will be located. 


Louis- 


the 


between 
ville, and Minneapolis, where 
Louisville industrial interests, which have been urging for a number 
years that the city was entitled to h an added facility, have 
agreed to furnish quarters for the new office there without any rental 
charge during the next fiscal year, that the $12,000 that will 
available for the maintenance of the Louisville branch will include 
$4,400 annual salary for its manager, $2,400 for an assistant manager, 
$1,500 for stenographic service, $1,320 for clerical service, and $2,380 
for miscellaneous purposes, including office supplies, traveling expenses, 
ete, 


of suc 


80 be 


Galveston, Tex., was added as a sixth office because of the 
immense shipping interests in that port. 

The able Representatives from the other cities affected co- 
operated in the effort to secure the appropriation referred to. 
On January 29, 1926, we appeared before the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations conducting hearings 
on the Department of Commerce appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1926, and respectively presented, in 
detail, the facts and arguments for these new offices. These 
statements are to be found in the printed hearings of this sub- 
committee, pages 325 to 344, inclusive. My own statement in 
behalf of the establishment of the Louisville branch office 
appears on pages 325 to 328 of these hearings, and in justifica- 
tion of the establishment of that office I herewith include that 
statement: 


District Orrices, DRrPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


STATEMENT OF HON, MAURICE 


GRESS FROM 


H. THATCHER, REPRESENTATIVE IN CON 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Ky. 


Mr. Streve (subcommittee chairman). IT understand that you appear 
before the committee to-day in the interest of appropriation for 
Louisville, Ky., for the purpose of maintaining a cooperative office. 

Mr. THatecHer, A branch office of the Bureau of Foreign and PDo- 
mestic Commerce; and if the committee will permit me, I would like 
to submit a statement in which I have tried to cover carefully the 
situation ; and I may say that I favor the entire item, becnuse I believe 
it is a beneficial one for the purpose for which it was submitted 

“In behalf of the item for the establishment and maintenance during 
the coming fiscal year of five additional branch offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, I should like to make this statement, 

‘I believe that the service being rendered by the branch offices 
already established has proven to be of great value the eommun!l 
ties served. There are, I believe, 11 of these offices. All of them, with 
the exception of three, are situated in and primarily serve shipping, 
jobbing, and manufacturing communities, They may be said to lie in 
and primarily serve agricultural regions. The inclusion of this supple- 
mental Budget item of $60,000 will permit the establishment in 1926-27 
of five additional offices at points where agriculture may be primarily 
served, although munufacturing and shipping will be served well. 
My information is that only three branch offices have been established 
since i014. 

“It is generally conceded that agriculture alone of our great major 
industrial interests has not received its share of the general prosperity 
obtaining in this country. I believe it is also pretty well conceded 
that one of the greatest needs of the farmer to-day is cooperative and 
scientific marketing. How best to dispose of the farmers’ exportable 
surplus is a question that is engaging, and has long engaged, the minds 
of our Nation’s clearest and most patriotic thinkers. I do not believe 
that there is any single solution of the question. There are many 
conditions which enter into the equation. Undoubtedly one of the 
most important is that of securing, for the benefit of the farmer, im- 
mediate, reliable information concerning foreign demand for the surplus 
he has to sell. These offices are maintained for this purpose. They 
render this service, not for agriculture alone, but for every American 
industry. The cable advices of the needs of foreign markets, the up-to- 
date information of shipping facilities and traffic rates to all countries 
of the world, secured and made available for every agricultural and 
industrial interest in the community where such an office is main- 
tained, are of great advantage to all those who have any exportable 
surplus of products. Especially valuable is this service to the co- 
operative and scientific marketing of farm products. 

“1 do not favor legislative price fixing for farm products, nor any 
other legislative devices, speculative in character and greatly burden- 
some in expense, which may be proposed to aid agriculture. The estab- 
lishment and maintenance of these branch offices is an entirely different 


an 


to 


as 
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They will constitute a conservative, helpful agency to agri- 
comparatively small expense; and the value of the service | 
to rendered by them bas already been fully demonstrated. I do not 
believe that in any other way can so large a benefit flow from so small 
an expenditure as through the judicious establishment of these offices. 

‘I believe that such an office should be established at Louisville, Ky. | 
An office there would be of the greatest value to the great agricultural 
of that of the country, and especially to the great 
co interests which are there. Tobacco, as you know, is largely an | 
product; and a branch office at Louisville would aid, in the | 
manner, the marketing abroad, under the best conditions | 
surplus of this product. Our tobacco cooperative | 
associations earnestly favor the establishment of the | 
In addition, it should be borne in mind that Louis- 
n industrial city. It stands first in a number of | 
industrie for instance, in the manufacture of leather and in the | 
handling of leaf tobacco, and the products of the factories there and in 
that general region large in and a considerable and ever- | 
n of them must seek foreign outlets. 
would by the 


matter 
culture, wit! 
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interests region 
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Louisville office, 


ville is to-day great 
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are volume 


increasing portic 


“All of these interests be served establishment and | 
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maintenance of such an office in Louisville, which, to-day, with a popu- | 


than people, is the metropolis of that great 
Louisville, lying at the Obio-River Falls, is particularly well 
situated as a distributing point because of its trunk-line railways and 
its river transportation. By means of the river it has cheap-freight 
contact with the port of New Orleans, and thence with foreign ports, 
Within five years the Ohio River improvement project will be 


lation of more 300,000 


region 


four 


JULY 9 


“The city is served by the Ohio River and by 9 trunk-line railroads 
and 10 interurban lines. It is near the center of population of tho 
United States. 

“I do not have at hand the total value of products of farm 
factory moving through Louisville and from the Louisville region 
foreign markets, but the annual total in milHons of dollars 
large. 

“For these reasons, and for others which might be named, I pe}; 
that the establishment and maintenance of a branch office of the B 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Louisville is greatly neede 
and should be established. Not only will our foreign trade be served 
by such an office but our domestic trade as well, and this is true of 
all these offices. The cost of approximately $15,000 a year requir 
for the maintenance of each such office, in my judgment, will be yr 
turned manyfold to our people, and particularly to agricultural inter 
My information is that in submitting estimates for 1927 the 
Department of Commerce included an amount sufficient to establis 
these additional offices, but that the additional amount thereupon ap 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget will be consumed by unexpected 
and increased expenses arising in the operation of branch offices a) 
ready established. Hence, no additional offices can be established dur- 
ing the ensuing fiscal year this supplemental estimate is 


is very 


ests. 


unless in- 


| cluded in this appropriation bill. 


completed, and there will then be provided an all-year, 9-foot stage of | 


navigation in this great waterway, and the industrial importance of 
Louisville and the entire Louisville region will be greatly heightened. 
“In this general connection it may be well to state that in 1911 the 
tonnage of iron and steel transported on the Ohio River was 
$1,208 tons, whereas in 1925 there were transported on the river, iron 
steel, the total of 557,650 In 1911 the total of petroleum 
carried the river was tons, while in 1925 the total was 
73,428 tons, Coal is also transported on the river to Louisville and 
to lower points In heavy tonnages, The gross tonnage of boats docking 
at Pittsburgh, Louisville, Evansville, Paducah, and Cairo, has increased 
from 45,780 in 1920, to 651 tons in 1924. The boat tonnage, 
of greatly increase with the completion of 
P-foot project. 
River from eastern 
50,000 tons of 


gross 


tons. 
10,260 


and 
on 


tons ia, 


will 


course, 


Kentucky, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania over 


coal, 


the all-year ! 
There are moved into Louisville annually over the Ohio | 


‘Speaking with more particularity of Louisville industries, I desire | 


to cite the following facts: 


817 

62, 569 

, 341. 00 
208. 00 


Number of major industries sibtleniin a 
Number of industrial operatives employed_—-~~~- 
Annual pay roll aan m 
Value of products . i : 
(Largest output south of Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers, according to United States census.) 
Capital invested in manufactories ia a 
Postal receipts for calendar year 1925 . ee 
Valuation of building permits for calendar year 
1925 usheonsttpeienenmhadinnds , 914, 
Number of permits a ‘ actunaintinegas 5, T52 
Rank clearings for calendar year 1925 589, 890. 00 
Debits to individual accounts for calendar 


poh ‘inal inane a ticigithieaumen 


, 082 


e 3. 00 
, 736, 


5.19 


42 
41 


646. 00 


year 
$2, 253, 176, 058. 00 
‘Louisville produces in very large quantities and sells in foreign 
many products, such as pianos and organs; agricultural im- 
plements; flour and other wheat and grain products; tents and awn- 
ings; lumber and lumber products; office, church, and school furnish- 
it and furniture, tobacco, and tobacco products; cooperage products; 
preserves and other fruit products; baseball bats, golf clubs, and other 
sporting goods; paints and varnishes; wire, steel, and iron products; 
drying machinery; tinwere and brass goods; tools; lead foil; cement; 
refrigeration machinery; and novelties, Louisville leads the world in 
the manufacture of many products, among them the following: 

* Reed organs, baseball bats, farm wagons, wooden boxes, minnow 
buckets, hickory 
for the blind, table rims and slides, soft winter-wheat flour, composi- 
tion lead and tin foils, exclusive stay bolt and engine iron, enameled 
iron and brass plumbing supplies, absorption ice and refrigerator ma- 
chinery and drop-forged valves and fittings. In addition Louisville has 
the largest single unit hardware plant in the world, and a unit of the 
world's largest flour mill. 

“ Immediately adjacent to Louisville are some of the largest cement 
plants in the country. 

“In addition it is to be noted that the water power furnished by the 


markets 


rs 


Ohio River Falls at Louisville is now to be utilized and a great hydro- 


electric plant now in process of construction, which will furnish 
cheap power to Louisville and to its sister falls cities, New Albany and 
Ind. These two Indiana cities are industrial in char- 
acter and will greatly profit by the establishment of the proposed 
branch office at Louisville; and cheaper power will mean the estab- 
lishment of more and more manufacturing plants, with a resulting in- 
crease of exportable manufactured products, 


Is 


Jeffersonville, 


“I, therefore, earnestly favor the supplemental item involved, not 
only for the establjshment of an office in Louisville, but as well for 
the other proposed additional oflices, which will also so greatly serye 
the industrial and agricultural regions in which they may be located 

FURNISUING OF QUARTERS RENT FREE 

Mr, THATCHER (continuing). I may add that I can give assurance 
that so far as Louisville is concerned, at least for the ensuing fiscal! 
year, the quarters necessary will be furnished free of rent. 

Mr. Sureve. I was going to ask you that question. But 
not extend it beyond a year? 

Mr. TuHatrcuer., I don’t know. I*ve only gotten that 
far. Possibly that can be extended; at least I am assured as to rent 
for a year. 

Mr. SuHreve. The committee 
that offices should be furnished. 

Mr. THATCHER, But they are not furnished at all other points. 

Mr. Sureve, At a great many points they are, and some places 
may lose their offices because they are not furnished. 

Mr. THATCHER. Possibly so. I can not say as to the future, but I 
can say as to 1927, because I have only taken it up as to 1927. 

Mr, Sureve. The committee feels that there should be more coopera 
tion at these different points where these offices are established. 

Mr. THatcurr. I am sure that our people will do as‘ much as any 
other community in the country. Whatever the rule may be 
the question of rents, I am sure our people in the Louisville section 
will comply with the rules. 

Mr. Ouviver, Here is the thought of the committee: There is a 
very great demand from many cities for these offices. Of course, al! 
the requests can not be granted. It is an important public service, 
and the local community, in a sense, is primarily benefited more than 
the rest of the country, you may say, by the location of the offices, 
It has just been brought to our attention that in some of the places 
they are threatened with increased rents, demands for increased 
rentals. The committee was assured when they were established that 
there would be no rental increases and in many cases that there 


can you 


assurance 


has almost made it a _ requirement 


as to 


' would be no charge for rental, and they did not limit it to one year 


in some cases. Now, the service is being hurt and seriously hurt by 
these demands for increased rentals, and for that reason, as pointed 


| out in your statement, with the amounts heretofore carried, we could 


not expand this service at all, and we are anxious to know to what 
extent the department will be aided in getting either no rental charge 
for the first one or two years, and a reasonable rental thereafter, if 


| one is necessary to be charged—— 


handles, tobacco products, fireplace equipment, books 


Mr. THATCHER (interposing). I am sure there will be no question 


|} about a reasonable rental, and I am gure Louisville will do as much 


| exceeding a certain amount for rental. 


as any other community in the matter of furnishing facilities. 

Mr. O.iver. I think the House would approve, perhaps, a _ policy 
if it embraced our recommendation that there must not be expended 
Of course, a place like Chicago 


| or New York might require a larger rental than would be required 


| in Louisville. 


We recognize that; but we have got to establish some 
schedule of rental, so as to be assured that the small amount we 
are appropriating, to be used along the lines you have indicated in 
your statement, must be used for the purpose and not eaten up. 

Mr. THATCHER, I think that is right, and I believe the communities 
ought to show their appreciation by doing the reasonable thing. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, How far away is the nearest district office of the 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau at the present time? 

Mr. THatcuer. I do not know offhand any office nearer than Chicago. 


| Perhaps St. Louis is a little closer than Chicago, but that serves a 


different community. 
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Mr. ACKERMAN. How far is St. Louis away? 


1926 





Mr. THaTCHER. It is 250 or 300 miles. That does not touch the 
+ o situation at all. 
Mr. ACKERMAN. And aren't the tobacco growers large exporters? 

Mr. THaTCHER. Yes, they are. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, You think the establishment of an office there 
would inerease the export trade in tobacco very largely, do you? 

Mr. THatcHerR. I think so, and it would enable surplus tobacco 

tobacco products to go out to foreign markets in a more ex- 

peditious way, and to be sold there to better advantage. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Can you give us how many export firms there are 


at the present time? 


Mr. TuHatTcHerR. I can not give that offhand, but there are many of 
them, including those handling tobacco and tobacco products. In | 
my general statement I have indicated the principal kinds of articles 
going from Louisville and the Louisville region into foreign markets. 


° 


In behalf of the establishment of these branch offices, Dr. 
Julius Klein, the efficient Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, also appeared before the aforesaid 
subcommittee, and his statements in this connection are also 
to be found in these printed hearings. The subcommittee 
approved the appropriation item for the establishment of these 

iditional branch offices, and the full Committee on Appropria- 


tions of the House approved it. Thereupon the House and 
Senate approved it, and with the passage of the 1926-27 
Department of Commerce appropriation bill, and its approval 
by the President, the funds covered by the item were made 


effective as of July 1, 1926. 
Following up the history of this subject, the following is 


quoted from the Washington Star of June 28, 1926: 
New OFFices To Alp UNITED States TRADE—COMMERCE DEPART- 
MENT TO OPEN BRANCHES IN CiTIES, BrRinGc ToTaL To 17 
Six new branch offices of the foreign trade advisory service of the 
Commerce Department will be opened in as many cities Thursday, 
giving the department direct representation in 17 cities, with offices 
cooperating with local chambers of commerce in 86 cities in the 
distribution of information on world markets for American goods. 
(he cities where offices will be opened this week are: Houston, Galves- 
ton, Memphis, Louisville, Des Moines, and Minneapolis. The foreign 
servi of the department already touches all corners of the globe. 


Ten States and portions of three others will be brought in closer 
contact with the department's Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 


with the opening of the new branches. 


I ‘ 


THOSE PLACED IN CHARGE 

L. Tutt, of Meridian, Tex., will have charge of the Houston 
office; Walter N. Pearce, of New Haven, Conn., the Galveston office; 
Willlam B. Henderson, of Princeton, Ky., the Memphis office; Prentis 
M. Terry, Louisville, the Louisville office; Ernest M. Zwicki, of 


Indiana, the Minneapolis office; and Brice M. Mace, of Arkansas, the 


Ernest 


of 


Des Moines office. 

In announcing the creation of the offices Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the bureau, said there still was room for expansion in the district- 
office service, as the importance of overseas markets was growing in 


proportion to this country’s industrial and agricultural growth. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC GAINS 


“The future of America,” he said, “lies not so much in the winning 
of new customers from her competitors as it does in the opportunities 
afforded by general economic improvement throughout the world and 
in the exploration of new markets. 

“The reconstruction of Europe from industrial and commercial con- 
fusion,” he said, “has a twofold meaning for American export trade. 
Although it will heighten competition in certain articles, and possibly 
cause a fractional loss in some of our best foreign-trade areas, it will in- 
crease the purchasing power of the European countries, which take over 
51 per cent of our total exports, and permit the purchase from us of 
badly needed articles.” 


- 


Also the following from the Louisville Times of June 11, 

1926 : 

Trery To Direct LocaL BRANCH OF COMMERCE BURBAU—GRADUATE OF 
UN(*ERSITY OF LOUISVILLE AND ToBacco Expert WILL OPEN Orrica 
JULY 1 

{By Lorenzo Martin, Times’s Washington correspondent] 


Wasninoeton, June 11.—Prentice M. Terry, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville and ranked as one of the foremost tobacco ex- 
perts in the Department of Commerce, will be placed in charge of the 
hew branch office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
to be established in Louisville, beginning July 1, it was learned to-day 
at the office of Dr. Julius Klein, director of the bureau. 

The Louisville branch office will be located in the Board of Trade 
Building and will be conducted for the assistance of exporters and all 
concerns or individuals engaged in foreign trade which are located in 
Kentucky and southern Indiana. 


| 
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Mr. Terry is a native of Nashville, Tenn., and attended Vanderbilt 
University before coming to the University of Louisville, where he re- 
an A, B. He served in the United States Army during 
the World War and went overseas. When he was honorably discharged 


celved degree. 


{in 1919 he held rank as captain. He then served with the American 
relief expedition at Vienna. When this werk was ended he was ap- 
pointed assistant trade commissioner in 1923 and assigned to the 
Vienna territory. 

LISTS OF BUYERS AVAILABLE 


Functions and work of the new Louisville branch of Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce are explained by Doctor Klein in a letter 


which he has just sent to Representative M. H. Tuatcuer, of the 
fifth district, expressing appreciation of the Department of Commerce 
for Mr. THATCHER'S work in obtaining the necessary appropriation for 
this office and four similar ones in other parts of the country. Doctor 
Klein's letter, in part, says: 

“We have long felt the need of an office in Louivsille, because, with 
facilities limited as they have been, it has been a physical impossibility 
for us to expand our service to the point where we could properly serve 
the business interests in that community. I feel that with this new 
office we will be in a position to not only take care of the regular in 
quiries of those now engaged in the export trade, but also render an 
eflicient commercial reporting service as a means of which it will be 


possible for other concerns to expand their activities, which are now 
largely limited to the domestic field, and thus take advantage of for 
eign-trade possibilities, 

“In order that you may be prepared to give your constituency some 
I would like to explain that 
beginning on July 1, when the office is to be opened, there will bi 
diately available from the files of the local office lists of the principal 


indication as to what this service involves, 
imme 


buyers abroad of the commodities produced in that territory, together 
with the names and addresses of prospective agents for those concerns 
desiring agency connections in foreign countries There also will be 
lists of buyers and agents abroad who have indicated to the bureau 
their desire to purchase goods and secure agencies for specific lines. In 
addition there will be a complete file of trade reports gathered from 
all our foreign offices on the principal commodities manufactured in 


that territory. 


COMPLETE SERVICE ASSURED 


“ Beyond the local district organization we have here in Washington 
a staff of commodity experts who can advise the district office on any 
problems which may arise and at the time direct the Foreign 
Service to obtain from the field any information which may be required 
to enable producers to market their production in any country. There 
also a staff of technical experts to give service on statistics, trans 
portation, packing, foreign tariffs, foreign consular and customs regu- 
commercial laws, commercial intelligence, etc. In other words, 
the district office will bring direct to the manufacturers and exporters 
in your district a complete foreign trade backed up by our 
organization here in Washington and by more than 1,000 foreign repre- 
sentatives of the United States Government abroad. 

“As I have previously indicated to you, we have already selected a 
working staf for the new district office, and in making this selection 
we have naturally considered the desirability of placing in charge of 
that office personnel which has had actual foreign trade experience in 
connection with the leading commodities manufactured in the district. 
In looking over the trade statistics for 1925 I find that the State of 
Kentucky exported merchandise valued at $52,564,159, the principal 
export item being tobacco, with shipments totaling $14,221,757, fol- 
lowed by coal valued at $3,921,360, wood and wood manufactures valued 
at $1,925,816, iron and steel manufactures $1,432,652, lead manufac- 
tures $1,081,642, and agricultural machinery $888,385. There are a 
great many other commodities: manufactured within the district for 
which I feel sure a profitable export market could be created, and I 
feel very confident that our service will enable the various manufac- 
turers to take advantage of these opportunities.” 


same 


is 
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service 


Also the following from the Louisville Herald-Post of June 
15, 1926. 
OPEN TRADE BUREAU 


FEDERAL EXPERT WILL HERD 


[Special to the Herald-Post] 


WASHINGTON, June 14.—W. L. Mitchell, Department of Commerce 
expert in charge of the New York City branch of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, was assigned to-day to go to 
Louisville and organize the bureau’s branch there. 

Mitchell will serve until Prentice Terry of Louisville returns from 
Europe about August 15 to take over management of the office, 
Activities of the branch are scheduled to start July 1 in the Board 
of Trade Building. 

Representative THATCHER and other Congressmen in whose districts 
the four other branches are to be established conferred to-day with 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Matthews and other Department of Commerce experts in regard to 
facilities to be provided in giving industry and agriculture a helping 
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hand by supplying various data on market movements and other 
commercial activities in America and abroad. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me to suggest that the 
sSurcau of Foreign aud Domestic Commerce has, accordingly, 


arranged for the opening of these six new branch offices on the 
Ist of July, and it is believed that their operation will prove the 
great wisdom of their establishment. They will serve the great 
regions where they are located most effectively. They will 
repay many fold the cost of their operation. Speaking with 
especial reference to the branch office thus established at Louis- 
ville, Tam sure all the industrial interests in that splendid city 
will be served, as well as the interests of Louisville’s sister falls 
cities, New Albany and Jeffersonville, Ind. Also—and this is a 
vitally important item—the great agricultural regions of Ken- 
tucky and southern Indiana will be most beneficially aided by 
the operation of this office, the functions of which are indicated 
in what has already been stated and set forth. 

At the hearings before the subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, already referred to, I gave assurance 
that for the ensuing fiscal year rent-free quarters would be 
furnished for the proposed branch office there. I gave the fur- 
ther assurance that Louisville would continue to furnish rent- 
free quarters for this oflice so long as other cities having branch 
oflices would likewise furnish free quarters. I am very glad 
to say that such rent-free quarters have already been provided 
hy Louisville Board of Trade in the building occupied by 
that organization in the heart of the business district, and in 
these quarters the Louisville branch office has been established 
and is beginning to function. All Louisville and all the Louis- 
ville section have already shown their intention to cooperate 
fully with those in charge of this office and to derive the full 
benefits which may be received from its operation. 


ees 
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A FRANK REPORT 


Mr. WHFALD. Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to put 
into conerete form a report of my work and my votes in the 
first session of the Sixty-niuth Congress for the benefit of the | 
voters of the ninth congressional district of Minnesota, to whom 
Iam under a great responsibility. 

Farmer-Labor Party honored me with an election 

Congress in the year 1922 and a reelection in 1924, Both in 

1924 and again in 1926 my party honored me with a unanimous 
| 


TO THE VOTERS 
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indorsement in the primary election, for which I am very thank- 
ful. For the reason that I had no primary election contest this 
year I could stay on the job until the fight for farmer justice 
Was out of the way; though it was defeated, my voice and my 
vote was used in its furtherance. 

My district is a purely agricultural one, and in area one of 
the big districts in the United States. Its length from north 
to south is about 206 miles—more than half the length of the 
State, and about one-seventh the distance from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf of Mexico. Its width is about 80 miles and 
the area about 16,500 square miles. It will take some time to 
cover such a district as mine; for that reason I wish this report 
to reach into such parts of the district as I might be unable to 
reach with a personal call. It is of the utmost importance that 
the Congressman knows how the people think and feel and 
what they experience, but it is also important that the people 
know what the Congressman has done for them and in their 
behalf as their representative. 

While my record in Congress does not meet with the ap- 
proval of the special interests that fatten upon the toil of the 
people, I have received the assurance of men who have weighed 
my record and compared it with others that I have stood 100 
per cent for the people. 

it has been a source of great satisfaction to me to find so 
often in my work here that both Republicans and Democrats 
have voted as I have done and have understood and sympathized 
with my viewpoint in many matters. The big problems con- 
fronting us here for solution are no longer political problems 
but economic. Were it not for the fact that many men are not 
close enough students of economic problems to distinguish be- 
tween political and economic action there would soon be a new 
deal for the people. Some men are Republicans because their 
erandfathers were and believe in a high protective tariff because 
their fathers did; others have just as weighty reasons for being 
Democrats, but party ties weigh very lightly on many good men 
in this House. Many Democrats have been willing to vote for 
a bill that would extend to the farmers of the land the benefit 
of a protective tariff in spite of the time-honored declarations of 
their party in respect to a protective tariff, and many good Re- 
publicans are now ready to cut tariff rates all around because 
the tariff can not be made to work in the interest of the 
farmers owing to the unreasoning attitude of the industrial 
Kast. The great political era closed with the passing of Roose- 
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velt, Bryan, and La Follette. These three men were the ¢ eat 
leaders of their time, and their words will yet for decades ring 
in our ears. Hardly any generation in the history of oy; 
country saw three such crusaders as these men were, attack the 
evils of their time from pretty much the same angle, yet t),o, 
are hardly cold in their grave until the orgy of graft and cor. 
ruption, born in the Harding régime, has settled down as a 
nightmare over the country in the Coolidge administration 
with forebodings for the future that are evil indeed. 

Never in the history of the world has the money power beoy 
so intrenched in the control of a Government as it is in our 
country to-day. Never have the rights of minorities been |ocs 
respected than they are right here now. Punishment has peo) 
meted out both in the Senate and the House of Representatiyos 
for independent thinking and action in such a manner as it | 
never been done before. In the last Congress Senators La Fol. 
lette, Ladd, Frazier, and Brookhart were demoted in co ,).- 
mittee assignments because they did not mind the party dic- 
tates. La lollette was thrown out of his office quarters like a 
tenant in arrears of house rent. In this Congress Mr. Br 
hart was deprived of his seat in the Senate, the election laws 
of Iowa were disregarded, and the will of the Chief Executiye 
was made the law instead. Punishment along the same lines 
was meted out in the House, but the morale of the Progressives 
is good and intact as the session closés. While the night is 


as 


| dark and the outlook rather gloomy there are signs in the sky 


that may betoken a daybreak. It is now practicaliy conceded 
that the next Senate will be lost to the present administration, 
and thére is more than an even chance of the House going the 
same way. The leaders in the Corn Belt rebellion now declure 
that possibly the most effective way of carrying the farmers’ 
fight to a successful issue will be the setting up of a third party 
We certainly are facing a great crisis in the life of this Nation 

The unseating of Mr. Brookhart as Senator from Iowa was 
quickly answered by that State in his overwhelming renomi- 
nation for the Senate. The blood of the martyrs always was 
the seed of the church. When the change does come it will 


i-come because the little Progressive band, of which I am a mem- 


ber, have each one been inspired by the sentiments of the 
favorite poems of the late Senator La Follette: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeoning of chance 

My head is bloody but unbowed. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 


The ninth congressional district of Minnesota must stand 
firmly with the forces of progress. 


But let us look at the record of this Congress. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The present administration kept its promise to reduce taxes 
for the rich. This was the first thing on the program. The 
Ways and Means Committee started its meetings last October 
and on the first day of the session the tax reduction bill was 
introduced, It was then given the right of way over all other 
legislation, and when, during the consideration of it, any 
amendments were offered the steam roller flattened out all 
opposition. I think that I was the first Member of Congress 
to announce my intention to vote against the bill, but on final 
passage there were 25 votes cast against it, which I consider 
a hopeful sign of the times. It took nerve to face the wrath 
of the combined wealth of America that had camouflaged this 
bill, so that, while it gave the money power even more than 
it had asked, it was touted as a general tax-reduction measure 
in the interest of the general taxpayer. Of course, the small 
taxpayers received a little, insignificant crumb, but when the 
interest of the country as a whole and in the future was taken 
into consideration I could not vote for it. I am sure that my 
constituency will uphold me in this vote. 

We have a national debt, saddled upon us by the war, of 
about $20,000,000,000. This must be paid. It will be paid by 
taxes levied upon the American people. Under our theory of 
government taxes shall be levied upon property and income 
in proportion to the taxpayers’ ability to pay. Ordinary busi- 
ness prudence tells us that if we are in debt and owe money 
that must be paid, when we have a good income we must lay 
aside money with which to pay our indebtedness. The business 
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of the Nation {1s not different from the business of the indi- 
vidual in this respect. Outside of the agricultural districts 
the times are said to be good. These parts of the country 


t 
t 
? 
t 


out the national debt. Yet the tax reduction bill passed by 
this Congress reduces the revenues of the Government by ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 a year and puts this same amount 
of money into the pockets of the privileged few, the 2 per cent 
of the people that own more than 70 per cent of the Nation’s 
wealth. Farmers and laborers got no benefit from the Mellon- 
Coolidge tax reduction, but to show you how unequal the tax 
reductions are apportioned to persons of varying means I 
quote from a speech I made on the revenue bill on December 
is, 1925, as follows: 


But I feel that I also should think of middle-class people, who 


hat now are said to enjoy prosperity should now be made | 
» pay their fair share of the tax burden, with a view to wiping | 
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The following list shows the amounts of money that each of 
these countries borrowed from us: 
RR ne A A ee ed -.. $4, 715, 311, 000 


Esthonia 14, 145, 000 
Finland 9, 191, G00 


i a al ian ee _.. 4,025, 000, 000 
|} Hungary_ ee eee Oe es 1. 985. 000 
SE oc Ma Ei a tae 5. 000 
Lithuania lice et it stl etal 6 , 00 
Poland soaetiliaamaatianindiin sien ¥ acai SPAS aes 182 ooo 


| Rumania 


re better situated than the farmers and the laborers. I should | 
think of those who have been shouting the loudest for the Mellon | 


n of tax reduction. The small-town merchants, bankers, pro 
ional men in agricultural communities are not making much 
ymey any more. Under this bill a married man with no dependents, 
with an income of $4,000, will save over the 1924 law $16.87; one with 
a $10,000 income will save $63.75. The higher the taxes go the 
jigger the saving. There is a $356.25 saving on a $20,000 income, 
or about six times the saving that accrues to a $10,000 income and 
nty-one times the saving on a $4,000 income. From $20,000 to 





-- --< itt 9145, 000 
eres i 123, 855, 000 
em " : . 483, 426, 000 
Italy --------_-~--.-----~------~--- nigitdieiiieimensagiiinis, «i, aie aC ee 


Total___-_- Ioisinesiiani lds tiiieesilitbiiaed --. 11,764, 448, 000 


The money to finance the war with was raised by the sale of 
Liberty bonds to the American people. The Liberty bonds draw 
interest at the rate of 4% per cent. The money was loaned to 
the Allies at 5 per cent so that the difference in the rate of 
interest should cover the cost of raising and carrying the loans. 


| Settlements have been effected with all of the debtor nations 


si0,000 the savings run in an even proportion, but from this point | 


p the savings increase rapidly as the size of the income increases. 
ONE MAN WILL SAVE AS MUCH AS WILL 60,500 OTHER MEN 

A man with a $100,000 income will save $5,816.25, or seventeen 

es the saving on a $20,000 income. It will take 363 incomes of 

$4,000 to effect as much saying as one income of $100,000. An in- 


of $200,000 gets about five times the saving that a $100,000 | 
me gets An income of $500,000 saves $82,816.25, or fourteen | 


times as much as the $100,000. The man with an income of $1,000,000 
saves $187,816.25, or two thousand nine hundred and eighty times 
t of a $10,000 income or over eleven thousand times that of a 


$4,000 income. The man with a $5,000,000 income saves $1,027,- | 


816.25, or as much as 60,500 men having $4,000 incomes. The com- 
ined incomes of 60,500 small-town merchants who earned $4,000 

iece would total $242,000,000. Yet a man with an income of 
$5,000,000 will save as much on his taxes alone as would the 60,500 
en Whose earning is $4,000. Forty-two men whose tax saving will 
total $20,000,000 will enjoy an average saving of $475,000. I am 
measuring tax reductions under this bill with a measuring stick that 
those who have a small income can understand. 


The tax bill killed publicity of income tax returns, it killed 
the inheritance tax, and it paves the way for a general sales 
tax in the future. Sales and nuisance taxes to the amount of 


$60,261,000 were repealed but such taxes in the amount of | 
about $540,000,000 were retained. In other words, there was | 
a per capita remittance of sales and nuisance taxes of 50 cents | 


but such taxes to the extent of $5 per capita are retained. An 
organized propaganda in favor of the repeal of the inheritance 
tax, nation-wide in its scope, was put on last year, and to the 
shame of Minnesota it must be confessed that Governor 
Christianson sent Lieutenant Governor Nolan to Washington to 


of the House, in the debate, that this propaganda was put on 
in the interest of 213 men whose estates might have to pay 
inheritance tax on $10,000,000 or more and that these men 
very likely financed the propaganda. 

That the big corporations of America were not suffering un- 
der unduly high taxes nor were being taxed out of existence is 
shown by the fact that the corporations of America were, when 
the last tax reduction law was passed, evading payment of sur- 
taxes on undivided profits to the extent of over $30,000,000,000. 
During the last four years, or under the administration of the 
Treasury Department by Mr. Mellon, the tax laws has been so 
administered as to return to big taxpayers in the form of re- 
funds and abatements the staggering sum of $1,293,842,187. 

Mr. Speaker, all taxes lifted off from the shoulders of the 
rich must be placed somewhere else and there is no other place 
to put them then than upon the shoulders of the poor, 


FOREIGN-DEBT SETTLEMENTS 


The Coolidge administration counts it as a great achievement 
that it has negotiated “settlements” of the war debts owed us 
by foreign governments. Mr. Mellon says that these settlements 
will help agriculture. I voted against these settlements because 
our Government in negotiating these settlements is guilty of 
breaking faith with the American people, also because the 
farming West is as hard hit, or worse, than are the farmers 
in some of the countries that are having their debts to us 
fiinded in the manner of these settlements, 


except France. Under these settlements the payments are 
spread out over a term of 62 years. The whole amount of the 
debt is canceled, and the different countries pay us only part 
of the interest that they In the first place had agreed to pay. I 
submit a table that shows the amount of the debts canceled, 
the interest rate agreed upon under the agreement, and the 
amount of money that each year must be made up by the Ameri- 
can taxpayers to cover deficit until the debts are wiped out: 








Annual 

| deficit in 

Country Debts sane - Amount of | interest 
ountry refunded debts | debts canceled | that must be 

=e paid by 
| United States 
Great Britain............ $4, 715, 311, 000 } 3.7 | (4) } $25, 747, 000 
| Esthonia........-. Si emedle 5 14, 143, 000 | 3.7 | (‘) 77, 000 
| Finland : 9, 191, 000 3.7 1) 49. 000 
I aa 1, 985, 000 | 3.7 (4) 11. 000 
Ta Bl J 5, 804, 000 3.7 | (4) | 31,000 
ee teeta 6, 217, 000 3.7 | (’) | +6, OOO 
SURE sees |} —- 182, 325, 000 | 3.7 | (1) 94. 000 
Rumania stint wal 46, 945, 000 3.4 (*) 377, 000 
Czechoslovakia...........- | 123, 855, 000 | 3.4 @) 1, 084, 000 
Belgium Teen eee eats 483, 426, 000 2.1 (') 10, 194, 000 
Fons aks conees | 2,150, 151, 000 1.1 | (1) |. 67,067,000 
Bidincmementen 7, 730, 443, 000 2.0 | $7, 739, 443, 000 105, 617, 000 


| 





| | | 


1 Total debt. 








My good friend and colleague, Congressman Scrunerper, of 
Wisconsin, analyzes this table of figures as follows: 

This table shows that the total debts thus far refunded amount to 
$7,739,443,000, all of .which is canceled; and in addition thereto the 
people of the United States must foot an interest deficit of $105,- 
617,000 annually for years to come. 

This deficit in interest payments for the 62 years totals, without inter- 
est, $6,548,254,000, Add this to the canceled debts and we have an 
apparent loss to the American people on account of these transactions 


| of $14,287,697,000. Adding interest at 3% per cent, compounded an- 
urgue for the repeal of this just tax. It was said on the floor | 


nually, to the yearly deficit increments, the loss, together with the 
eanceled debts, becomes $30,188,536,000, 


The most lenient terms of all were granted to the Italians on 
the strength of their cry for mercy. No mercy has been shown 
the defaulting farmer. Let us see how a farmer owing and 
having mortgaged his farm for $10,000 during the war at an 
interest rate of 8 per cent that was an ordinary interest rate 
would fare if he could have his debts funded like the Govern- 
ments of the European countries owing us money have had their 
debts funded. The farmer in question here would have to pay 
$800 per year in interest, and if the debt was due in 1922 or 
1923 he could not have renewed it and would have lost the 
farm. Had he received the same terms as England did from 
us he would have had to pay nothing until 1923, and after that 
year he would pay $370 per year for 62 years. If his settlement 
was like that of Belgium, he would have had to pay nothing 
until the year 1926, and only have to pay $210 per year as inter- 
est; but if he had been in the class of the Italian Government 
under Tyrol-perseeuting, Mason-murdering Mussolini, he would 
have had to pay nothing at all until this year, and only have to 
pay $110 as interest charge. 

Had the farmers: received this kind of treatment farming 
would have been a profitable business, and there would have 
been no busted banks in the agricultural area. 

When the French debt settlement was before the House 1 
moved to strike from the agreement a clause under which the 
French Government could be in arrears for three years at a time 


gen mee 
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with payments due us. This amendment was ruled out of 
order, while the parliamentarians of the House disagreed, the 
Chairman stating that it was the first time in our history that 
such a parliamentary situation had arisen. 

I would be willing to go as far as anyone in leniency with 
our European debtors if they would disarm and if they would 
not show the arrogant 
weaker nations. France begs us for pity, but what pity does 
he show others? No more brutal and arrogant treatment has 
been accorded a small country in modern times at the hands 
of a bigger one than that accorded Norway by France. The 
Norwegians have prohibited all alcoholic drinks save light wine 
and beer. When the commercial treaties came up for discus- 
sion Norway was told that in return for the purchase of her fish 
by France she must import French cognac despite her prohibi- 
tion. Every year she must take 400,000 liters of French cognac, 
containing about 40 per cent alcohol. France forbids Norway 
to reexport this cognac, saying it is for Norwegian consump- 
tion. When a communist member of the Storthing proposed 
pouring the cognac in the street this also met with a diplo- 
matic protest from France. 
are charitable. 

The funding of the European war debts will benefit no per- 
sons in America except the international bankers, and there are 
no international bankers in the Northwest. 

THE 
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WORLD COURT 


One of the questions of the biggest importance that has come | 
before the American people since the World War is the ques- | 


tlon of our entrance into the so-called World Court. <A _ reso- 
lution favoring our entrance into the court was passed in the 
House of Representatives at the close of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress. The resolution was passed after a discussion of 40 min- 
utes—20 minutes to the Republican and 20 minutes to the 
Democratic side. All who were given time favored the resolu- 
tion. I voted against it and I am proud of that vote. Only 28 
votes were cast against the resolution. Most Members of the 
Ilouse were outwitted, some ducked, and the bulk climbed onto 
the band wagon. 


The Senate this year, under the leadership of Senator Len- | 
roor, of Wisconsin, and under orders from President Coolidge, | 
voted adherence to the World Court, in spite of the most stren- | 


uous opposition from Senators Rerp of Missouri, Boran, Surp- 
STEAD, JomNnson of California, LA Fotterts, Jr., and other great 
champions of the people. 

The political significance of this move is that we become, if 
we stay in long enough, the ally of England in all her troubles 
in bossing the world; the economic significance is that we sur- 
render to the international bankers the absolute right to dictate 
our foreign policy and that we in time will as a Government 
become the guarantor to every loan made by these men outside 
of the United States. The Worid Court and the foreign debt 
settlement proposals are twin brothers, fathered by the interna- 
tional 
ment for adoption. Both of these proposals are put forth in 
the name of peace, but both will make for war. 
bred in the minds of “statesmen” but war often is bred there. 
Peace is bred in the hearts and minds of the sweating, toiling 


masses, and only lies and schemings of statesmen can upset | 


their equilibrinm. 

That there is much dissatisfaction among men and women 
of all political parties with our proposal to enter into the World 
Court is evident from words that we receive from home. A 
very prominent Republican of my district, writing me on this 
question lately, says that those who among us are World Court 
enthusiasts dream of enforcing upon the world— 


a British peace. But— 


He continues— 


I believe if we have almost peace In the world to-day {it fs because after 
the treaty of Versailles the Irish, the United States, and the colonies 
refused further sacrifices in men and money. To the latter must be 


added the laber of England. 


I think this hits the nail on the head. 

If no question is settled until it is settled rightly, then this 
question will come up again, and it behooves the voter to know 
how the candidates stand on this question, for it is one of the 
biggest of the day in spite of the fact that the average run of 
men took no notice of it at all when it was before the Congress. 

BRANCH BANKING 


Not satisfied with tax reduction, foreign debt settlement, and 
World Court legislation, the predatory interests that own the 
bulk of the natural resources of our country—the tools of indus- 
try, the means of transportation—demanded a piece of legisla- 
tion known as the McFadden banking bill. As always when 


spirit they show toward smaller and | 


But she begs us humbly and we! 


bankers and turned over to the United States Govern- | 


Peace is not | 
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these interests want something in the way of legislation, it {s ., 
dressed up as to seemingly be of benefit to the ordinary ayerge, 
citizen. But, all disguise and mask torn away, it was a bran: 
| banking bill; that is, a bill that was designed to in time create 
a banking monopoly, radiating from the big financial center. 
with its great tentacles reaching into every hamlet of the lana 
with complete control of credit and interest rates. The power, 
exercised by the big financial interests in this direction now j, 
strong enough so there is no need of forging the fetters of sma|| 
business still stronger. 

The passage of this bill would in time mean the same kind 
of peonage for the small business man as is now facing | 
farmer if justice is not soon done to him. It may be grante: 
that for the time being branch banking might tend toward 
sifer banking, but the danger of having all private initiative 
crowded out of the banking business with the resultant contro] 
of money and credits, the life blood of trade, would far out- 
weigh any advantage toward safe banking for the time being. 

The American Bankers’ Association voiced its disapproval of 
branch banking in the following statement: 
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Not on a narrow, selfish basis but on the broad basis of public wel- 
fare, the independent banking system, while it has served the country 


| well, has not concentrated either the country’s wealth or power in the 


hands or in the control of a few, as must inevitably follow if branch 
| banking is carried to its logical conclusion, Such concentration is not 
consistent with the genius of American institutions and ideals. Those 
who are aiming to bring about such concentration of wealth and power, 
thereby depriving the individual of the opportunity which has existed 
heretofore in engaging in his chosen vocation, and thus creating a 
class of the very rich, and leading to the destruction of that large 
middle class, always necessary in a democracy, are drawing upon them 
selves certain destruction, as control by the few in any line of human 
endeavor is contrary to American ideals and will never be tolerated by 
America, 


In opposing the McFadden bill I am sure that I have pro- 
tected the interest of every banker in my district as well 
the interests of the people. 

THE PORK-BARRELL RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 

I have never been in favor of the so-called “ pork-barrel” 
propositions. It looks too much like a band of bandits sitting 
around a table and dividing the loot. The strongest or the 
| cleverest gets the biggest slice of the loot; there is never a fair 
| division. The backbone of the rivers and harbors bill was 

the State of New York. Wall Street, the altar of Mamon 

upon which the money-mad worship, is located there. New 

York is the seat of the international bankers that demanded 

and received from this Congress the tax reduction bill, the 

foreign-debt settlements, the World Court; that demanded— 
and will perhaps get in the next session of Congress—a branch 
banking law. These same big bankers that rule the world 
have noticed the agitation in the Middle West for a St. Law 
rence waterway canal. This will not happen if they can pre- 
vent it; the bulk of the trade of the Northwest might not 
have to be run all through their fingers if this canal was 
built. These men have decreed that all this trade shall go 

through New York, so if there is to be a canal it will be a 

New York canal, Around this proposition was built up the 
| rivers and harbors bill. 

New York itself has 43 votes in the House, or 10 per cent 
of the total vote; still New York modestly only asked $100,000 
for a survey of the all-American canal and the small amount 
of $2,084,000 besides. Massachusetts has 16 votes, and she is 
hard boiled against the West always; she is promised $11,- 
500,000 with which to purchase the Cape Cod Canal. Illinois 
has 27 votes; she is given the right to drain Lake Michigan 
to a hitherto unknown low level. If New York should fail 
in getting the canal, it is better to run the water over the 
prairies of Illinois, she figures, And so one by one the dif- 
ferent States that had a creek to be surveyed got it into the 
bill by a promise to support it against all attacks. Out of 


as 


/a total direct appropriation of about $37,000,000 carried in 


the bill $34,131,000 goes to 13 States that have 180 votes in 
the House and which gave the Haugen Dill only 22 votes. 
The rest got little or nothing that will stay in the bill when it 
finally passes the Senate. 

There was a big fight made on this bill led by ex-Senator 
Burton, of Ohio. Practically the whole Minnesota delegation 
pledged themselves to support this opposition until the bitter 
end, but only the three Farmer-Labor Members, Mr. Carss, 
Mr. Kvate, and myself, and Mr. Criaaue stood by the given 
word and voted against the bill on final passage. 

The fight to establish the St. Lawrence waterway canal is 
not yet lost, but it will mean a real fight and hard work to 

/put it over. Democratic control of the next Congress will 


| block the New York route anyway. 
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FARM RELIEF 
The question that the Northwest is the most vitally inter 
ested in is farm legislation. But farm legislation does not 
terest the East a bit; the East has the votes and it is in 


iched in power because the Northwest for over a half hun 
dred years has been in the habit of sending men to Congress 
were pledged to do the bidding of the Fast. Northwestern 
Congressmen helped to pass the laws chat built up the pros- 
perity of the East at the expense of the rest of the country, 
| now wher the farmers find that they have made some sad 
mistakes in the past and wish to rectify them it is uphill work 
to 


ao So. 
The money-loaning, manufacturing East wraps itself up in 

jug selfishness. It has an idea that to do justice to the farm- 
ers would increase the cost of living, and so it wants none of it. 
fhe farm crisis exists not only in the Northwest; it exists all 
over this broad land. Good, fine, fertile farms lie idle in lVenn- 
svivania—loeated close to good-sized thriving cities where the 
market for all kinds of farm products should pe good—because 
it does not pay to farm them. The same is true of New York 
State and of Massachusetts; but what of it? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mewnars]} told on 
the floor of the House how he had bought steers to feed last 
fall that he sold in May of this year that had cost him on the 
average of $67.20 apiece, to which he had fed grain and hay 

at cost him $124.40 a head, not counting labor, and which he 
sold for $96.46 apiece, entailing a loss of $95.14 a head. 

The Haugen bill, the aim of which was to make the tariff 
effective on agricultural products as well as on the products of 
industry, should have received the support of the whole indus- 
trial Fast; but it did not. Instead, membership of the Com- 
on Agriculture in the House was so rearranged as to 
practically assure the killing of all real farm bills in com- 
mittee. First, the jealousy of farm leaders on the committee 
was played upon with telling effect. Then, as the Haugen bill 
progressed toward the point where it was about time to report 
it to the House, other bills were introduced to compete with it 
in popular favor and to divide its support. The House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture did what had never been done in the 
history ef the United States Congress before. It reported three 
conflicting bills on the same subject; thereby the Haugen bill 
became a stillborn child. Yet the Twin City dailies insist that 
a Congressman must be of the Republican Party so that he 
can get on an important committee, for legislation is shaped in 
Both Minnesota and North Dakota had Repub- 


mittee 


the committee. 
lican representatives on that committee that were very proud 
of their assignments, but they were helpless to affect the result. 

The influence of Secretary of Commerce Hoover killed the 
Haugen bill by the introduction of the Tincher-Fess bill that 
was drawn in the interest of the food gamblers. The farmers 
want no more Wildcat cooperative marketing schemes built 
from the top down. It is charged that the plan of the Tin- 
cher-Fess bill is to make it possible by Government loans of 
money to the Cooperative Grain Co. to help it take over a lot 
of worthless elevators that the Armour Co. of Chicago tried 
to sell to the farmers and could not make the deal, and to 
finance other like undertakings the result of which would be 
to kill true cooperative marketing. My congressional district 
has had, all it wants of fake cooperative marketing; recent ex- 
periences have cost the farmers millions of dollars in money 
loss. 

Yhe farmers need and demand a price for their products, 
they will be satisfied with nothing less and no agency other 
than the United States Government can undertake to bring 
this about. But the food gamblers know that it is hard to hold 
the farmers together and that for every time they can beat the 
farmers’ just demands a certain percentage of the farmers 
lose courage and give up the fight. The mouthpieces of the 
food speculators in the Minnesota Twin Cities, speaking to 
the farmers, point their finger at me and say, “he could do 
nothing for you, replice him with a Republican who can do 
things.” But these newspapers forget that there was a solid 
Republican delegation from Minnesota nmntil three years ago 
and that seven out of ten Congressmen from our State now 
are Republicans and one of them is a member of the committee 
whose task it is to draw the farm bills now, und some one 
Republican from our State has been on that committee for 
some time, and it has been of no avail. These have only 
feebly protested against present conditions and have patiently 
waited that President Coolidge should get a revelation from 
on high allowing them to do something. The closer a Western 
Congressman gets to the President and the East the further he 
gets away from the farmers. The one member of the Minne- 
fota Republican delegation that was supposed to be the closest 
to the President voted against the Haugen bill and showed no 


| 


ed 
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interest in the inerease in the tariff on butter. Yet the Twin 
City papers that laud the other Republicans for their support of 
farm measures lauds this antifarm-relief Republican higher 
than they laud the others. Can you beat it? 

I] have not sat with my hands in my lap. I have done my 
duty; my voice and my vote have been used in the behalf 
of the farmer. On February 20, this year, I spoke from the 
floor of the House and made the charge that neither the 
President nor the East understood the West and the farmer, 
I urged the President to come and find out for himself how we 
fared and what we needed. I also foretold what would happen 
to the President’s political party if nothing was done, and 
things have already begun to happen. This speech received 
wide publicity and much editorial comment; what has since 
happened proved me not to have been mistaken. But our 
Minnesota Twin City dailles do not like to hear men tell the 
truth and to be able to see through political flimtlam. Here 
is in part what I said: 

A feeling has grown up in the West that the East does not care for 
the West, and that, at least, it does not understand the West There 
is a feeling in the West that the Capital of this Nation, where the 
President spends most of his time, Hes too far east to function as the 
real, throbbing heart of this great country, and when the President 


heretofore took a vacation he went still farther east 

Let him for one summer hear the murmur of growing grain on the 
prairies rather than the call for $10,000,000 from the Cape Cod Canal. 
Let him come to Wisconsin and sce real cows—cattle upon a thousand 


hills, as the Bible speaks of. Let him come to Iowa and bear the 
grunting and squealing of real pigs; give him a chance to piteh real 
hay—alfalfa—in South Dakota; let Nim see real wheat flelds in North 


Dakota and see real potato fields in the Red River Valley; let him see 
where real butter is made, and he will go back East again and propose 
that the bread and butter country out there, where the bread and butter 
of this Nation come from, be entitled to a square deal at the hands of 
the Government. If he comes out to us and mingles with us, he will 
find that we practice thrift and economy as well as they do tn the East, 
and he will no more understand than we can understand it why, when 
his administration has made the East roll in prosperity, of the 
West should wallow in bankruptcy and bank failures, 

We would like to get the President so far West, for a short time at 
least, that Wall Street, the monopolies, and the trusts could not get 
near him. If he saw us in our homes, saw us at work, saw us in 
trouble, he would begin to understand the problems of the farmer. I 
say that there will be no farm-relief legislation passed out of Congress 
until the President thoroughly understands the farmer's plight. When 
he understands it the East will understand it, but not before. 


we 


Judging by the many letters I recetved from different parts 
of the Northwest, voicing approvai of the speech, I am sure that 
I had correctly gauged the feelings not only of the farmers 
but of practically everybody living in the agricultural country. 
The speech was understood in the Kast also. The New York 
World, commenting editorially, said: 


Now, after this farmer spokesman has spoken we shall hear much as 
to why the Fast rolls tn prosperity, while the West wallows fn bank- 
ruptcy and bank failures, 


Indeed, many good men did speak along the same line and 
failure to pass the Haugen bill is not chargeable to the fact that 
the West was not able to set before the country clearly the 
farm situation. What is a Congressman supposed to do? Use 
a club? Even Republican Congressmen do not do that. ‘lo my 
mind the Congressman is efficient if he can state his proposition 
so that it is understood, did if he can foresee the course of 
events so that he can shape his course of conduct most cor- 
rectly. I was never much mistaken as to what this Congress 
would do for the farmer. In an interview published in the 
Polk County Leader at Crookston, Minn., on October 23, 1925, 
I used the following language: 


I answer that that will depend on how many liberal Republicans and 
Democrats will have courage enough to break away from their leaders 
and join hands with the Progressives. I am afraid that few will bave 
that courage. * * * Also, in order to have honest farm legisiation 
passed, the House Committee on Agriculture must be differently made 
up than it is now, and this I do not think might happen. What 
changes there will be made will rather be for the worse instead of the 
better. 


Events more than justified this forecast. The Congressman 
that takes his order from his party bosses and who fears to 
offend by speaking the truth is inefficient. The only difference 
between a Congressman of the party In power and one of the 
minority is that the majority Congressman is recognized in 
recommending postmasters and prohibition agents, and the 
minority Members are not. I can not see where this can help 
out on farm legislation; it has not done so so far. 
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The Farmer-Labor Congressmen stressed the point that we 
only asked for the farmer the same treatment that other inter- 
ests have received. I quote from a speech I made on the 
Haugen bill on May 10 that will give a clear idea of how the 
railroads have been put in a position to earn money by law and 
how necessary it is for the farmers to receive the same kind of 
treatment. I am sure that every farmer in my district can 
understand it when he reads it: 


Last fall the western railroads of the country applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a general increase in freight rates, 
because the transportation act of 1920 guaranteed to them an average 
earning of 5% per cent. They set up the claim that in 1924 they did 
not quite earn 4 per cent profit on their property as valued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They are, of course, earning a con- 
siderably higher percentage of profit on their capitalization, even though 
that contains a lot of water. 

I will give you some figures on farm earnings in comparison. They 
are based upon studies undertaken by the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, 

In 1910 the total return on farm property was nearly 6 per cent; in 
1913 it was 5 per cent. In 1914, the year the war started, it was 5.3 
per cent. For the crop year 1920-21 the total earning was but a trifle 
over 1 per cent. The year 1921-22 it was less than 1% per cent; for 
the years 1922-23 and 1923-24 it was about 3 per cent. But when 
ailowance was made for borrowed money and the calculations reduced 
to the rate actually earned on the farmer’s net investment—that is, on 


the capital he had himself invested in the property—less mortgage and 
other debts, his net returns were lower still, 
For the crop year 1923-24 the net profit was a little less than 14% 


per cent; for the crop year 1922-23 it was exactly 144 per cent. But 
for the crop year 1921-22 the farmers averaged no return at all on 


their capitalization, but lost 1.4 per cent, and for the crop year 1920-21 
they lost 8.1 per cent. This is the average of the whole country. In 
the western country it was much worse, 

To average these percentages up will mean that for the four-year 
period here discussed on the collective farm property of the United 
Sintes, leaving out of consideration that part of farm value covered 
by mortgage or other debts, there was a loss each and every one of 
the four years of three-fourths of 1 per cent. 


The railroads were not satisfied with having money loaned 
to them only; they wanted a law that would put them in shape 
to earn money, and they got it. We will get such a law for the 
farmer, too, if we hang to it. The cooperative marketing bill 
passed in this Congress will mean very little to the farmers. 
The cooperative-marketing plans worked out by professional 
organizers, the main features of which are high salaries for 
managers and warehouses bought at high prices, along with 
sales agreements that bind the farmer hand and foot, but that 
do not bind their agents, are dangerous things to play with, 
even though such plans are indorsed by college professors in 
ugricultural colleges, whose academic work has little value in 
actual business. 

The professional organizer with his high-salary dream and 
the agricultural college professor with his “two blades of 
grass instead of one” theory live and think and act in a dif- 
ferent world than the farmer that with grub hoe and crowbar 
and plow tackles the stumps and stones and the prairie to 
wrest a living from the soil. These latter ones have no com- 
mon guaranty fund nor any State treasury to fall back on when 
their plans go awry and the deficits occur; these must shoulder 
the consequences of their own mistakes, while the former do 
not even charge their mistakes up to experience. The coopera- 
tive marketing association that has been built from the bottom 
up give the farmers their only hope along that line, an out- 
standing example of a successful marketing association is the 
Minnesota Cooperative Creamery Co., owned and run by the 
farmers themselves, built by knowledge gained through long 
experience. 

The farmer must not lose hope. 

RAILWAY LEGISLATION 


Bills have been introduced both in the Sixty-eighth and the 
Sixty-ninth Congresses to amend the transportation act by 
striking out section 15a that guarantees earnings and under 
which arbitrary rates are levied. Congressman SHALLENBEREGR, 
of Nebraska, has introduced such bills. He is a member of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee that handles such 
legislation, but he has been unable to get even a hearing on the 
bills. The same interests that block farm legislation block 
any and all efforts to take away from the special interests the 
advantages that they have and do not want to extend to others. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 

The fight that the friends of labor fought In the Sixty-eighth 
Congress for the passage of the Howell-Barkley railway labor 
bill bore fruit in the Sixty-ninth Congress in the passage of the 
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new railroad labor act. The old unfair railroad labor boar, 
created along with the Esch-Cummins law passes out of exist. 
ence. Whether the new board will fill the bill and be a just 
and fearless tribunal will depend much on the character of the 
men who compose it. Every good law can be killed by admin. 
istration, but if politics are kept out this mediation board 4 
long step toward industrial peace is taken; transportation js 
the basis of modern-day industry, and uninterrupted, safe, and 
efficient transportation is a great means toward public welfare 
Labor asks no special class legislation. 


SOLDIERS’ LEGISLATION 


Legislation was passed in the interest of the World War 
veterans increasing the benefits to ex-service men liberalizing 
and humanizing the veterans’ act to some extent. It is esti- 
mated that the Green bill will add to the benefits paid to ex. 
service men about $12,000,000, and the Johnson bill will add 
about $18,000,000 as well as make it easier to prove claims. But 
the veterans’ act still needs more liberalizing, and I stand 
pledged to support all moves toward that end. The law must 
soon be so amended that any ex-service man getting sick can 
prove service connection by the fact of the service rendered, 
Nothing less should satisfy us. : 

I have attended promptly to all veterans’ cases coming to 
my attention and have had good success with many, but there 
is yet too much red tape connected with the administration of 
the law. 

A bill was passed in the Sixty-ninth Congress increasing 
the pension of the Spanish War veterans. This was merited. 
Also a bill was passed to increase pensions for Civil War 
veterans and certain widows. But this bill does not do justice to 
about 200,000 Civil War veterans’ widows. I am a member of 
the Invalid Pensions Committee that voted out the Elliott bill in 
the first place and sent it to the Senate. I voiced my protest 
before the committee when this bill came back from the Senate 
with the amendment that only allowed the pension increase to 
widows who were married during the Civil War and left all the 
other widows without any pension increase. Practically every 
member of the committee felt as I did, and we only agreed to 
the Senate amendment because the Civil War veterans’ repre- 
sentatives appearing before the committee urged such action 
as it was feared that the President would veto the bill if passed 
in its original form. The Civil War veterans will under this 
bill draw about $15,000,000 a year more in pensions, but it is 
not full justice. 

FEDERAL AID FOR HIGHWAYS 

Out of the many millions collected in taxes by the Federal 
Government no money is spent for a better purpose nor in a 
more just manner than the money that Congress from year to 
year appropriates as Federal aid for highways. The moneys 
are collected from all over the United States in the shape of 
Federal taxes and they are apportioned to all the States ac- 
cording to their needs and according to the way in which the 
States take advantage of the Federal aid, Despite threats from 
the East and despite utterances of President Coolidge that 
have indicated that he shares the view of the East that Federal 
aid in road building should be stopped, the Congress amended 
the Federal ald highway act of July 11, 1916, in such a manner 
that this aid will be continued also for the years 1928 and 1929 
in the sum of $75,000,000 for each year. Since 1917 up to and 
including the fiscal year of 1927, Congress has provided for 
appropriations amounting to $671,375,000. Out of this fund 
Minnesota has received from 1917 to 1925, $15,318,419; for 
1926, $2,143,193; and for 1927, $2,130,168, or a total of $19,- 
591,780. This is a respectable sum of money, and should this 
amount of money have been raised by local taxation it would 
have materially increased the tax burdens. I often get in- 
quiries about Federal aid for local highways in Minnesota; 
for that reason I will say now that all Federal aid is paid 
over to the State highway department and expended by it under 
certain rules and regulations. I do not wish to enter upon any 
discussion of Minnesota's local highway problems. I have 
voted to extend such ald to the States, and I have seen what a 
wonderful thing a national highway is and how important. 
Good highways will bind the different parts of the country 
together and eventually bring about a better understanding of 
the fact that the problems of one part of the country are also 
the problems of the rest of the country. Better communication 
between the North and the South, in the shape of such good 
roads as we have now, might have averted the Civil War. 
The person in the East to-day that best understands the West 
is the person that has autoed out here and spent a little time 
among us. National highways are a common investment. 

LOCAL MATTERS OF THE DISTRICT 


The charge was made before the Farmer-Labor men were 
elected to Congress that whatever else there might be in their 
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favor they could accomplish nothing for their districts. This 
the old-gang newspapers persist in peddling, yet in spite of the 
fact that this prediction has utterly failed. I quote what a 
Washington newspaper said recently on this question of efti- 
ciency in getting over legislation: 

But real legislation in the National Congress is not based on party 
polities. There is a supreme test to which every Member is subjected, 
be he Republican, Democrat, Socialist, Farmer-Labor, or 
It is summed up in five words: 


Independent. 
Is he on the square? 


When only one or two persons represent a political party in Con- 


eress the impression may be created that such Representatives wield 
little influence in shaping legislation—national or local. But right 
there the wiseacres make the biggest mistake of their lives, especially 
n matters of local interest. There is but one question in the mind 
of the other Members: What is his reputation for integrity to his 
district and to the Nation? If his conduct has been such that he 
merits the esteem and confidence of his colleague, that man, no matter 
what his political affiliations, will come mighty close to getting what- 
ever legislation he wants for his district and the people of his district. 


I go home from this session followed by the good will of 
all of those with whom I have become acquainted. Republicans 
have in great numbers expressed a desire for me to become 
one of them in the next Congress, and Democrats have been 
just as cordial. I have played the game without fear or favor, 
and that is the only thing that counts in the end. 

I have been able to put over every pension bill that I have 
introduced, and some of them had been before Congress before 
und failed of passage. 


CHIPPEWA INDIAN LEGISLATION 


I took hold of the matters of the Chippewa Indians with 
determination and learned to understand. the Chippewa situa- 
tion, which men with long service in Congress and with great 
experience in Indian affairs said were the most intricate and 
most involved of any of the different tribes, In the first ses- 
sion of the Sixty-eighth Congress, due to the insistence of 
Senator SHIPsTEAD and myself, we helped to force through a 
bill for a per capita payment of $100 to each Chippewa out 
of their own funds standing to their credit with the Govern- 
ment. Since that time two payments of $50 apiece have 
been made, and these payments have helped greatly in tiding 
the Indians over tight places. In this session of Congress a 
jurisdictional bill was voted through Congress and became a 
law, and the Chippewas will now be able to go into court 
and have their many claims tried out. I am sure that justice 
will be done to them. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has in this session of 
Congress shown a great deal of sympathy with the Chippewa 
Indians; he aided us greatly in having the jurisdictional bill 
passed. Bills on this question were introduced by both Con- 
gressman Knutson and myself; these bills the commissioner 
rewrote in a bill that embodied features of both bills and 
thereby facilitated the passage of the compromise bill. Like- 
wise Mr. Knutson and myself introduced bills to classify 
the Chippewas as competent and incompetent Indians, with 
a view to settling up the Chippewa estate, so that the young 
men and women might get their share of the estate and strike 
out for themselves and become self-supporting and useful citi- 
zens. These bills the commissioner also rewrote, and this bill 
passed the Senate and could have passed the House except 
for protests lodged with a Member of the State delegation. 

I had a bill drawn and introduced in this session of Congress 
to set aside Rice Lake, located on the White Barth Indian 
Reservation, as a permanent reserve for the exclusive benefit 
of the Chippewas. 

This will be especially pleasing to the old fullbloods, I am 
sure. This lake with its wild-rice beds they speak of as their 
“granery ”; wild rice-is a principal part of their diet, and it is 
very nourishing and palatable food. Enough lands will be 
bought around the lake so as to insure proper control of the 
water level whereby the wild-rice crops can always be under 
scientifie control. 

The establishment of this reserve corresponds to the establish- 
ment of a national park, and those who have undertaken 
to have such established know what a task it is to succeed. 

I have kept my promise to these people and I feel that every 
Chippewa is my friend. 


RELATING TO POST OFFICE BUILDINGS 


No publie buildings have been authorized, I understand, since 
1913. Few extensions to Federal post-office buildings have been 
authorized since that time. I succeeded this year in obtaining 
the promise of the Post Office Department to build an exten- 
sion to the Federal Building at Fergus Falls, where, due to the 
increased parcel post business owing to the increase in the 
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; volume of business of its woolen mills, the room was inade- 


quate. I played in good luck in this matter. 
I have introduced bills for post-office buildings in other 


cities in my district that need such improvements. Under the 
| new public buildings bill all building projects will be closely 
analyzed by the Post Office and Treasury Departments; there 
| will be no haphazard appropriations; each project will be 
considered upon its real need and not on political considera- 
tion. We are promised better post-office facilities in all 
cases where the present ones are inadequate, even where there 
will be no new building built. 


THE LAKE OF THE WOODS BILL 


Chief among the achievements in matters pertaining to the 
welfare of any part of my congressional district I count the 
passage of the bill, introduced by Senator Suipsreap and my- 
self, to carry into effect the treaty between United States and 
Great Britain in regard to the levels of the Lake of the Woods. 
While this, in a sense, is local legislation it is international in 
its scope as it gives assent to a treaty with a foreign power. 

The passage of this bill entailed a good deal of hard work 
and much anxiety. Nothing exactly like it had happened 
before. The lawyers on the committee that handled the bill 
disagreed very much on the points of law that were raised in 
the matter. It was no small task to put the matter before the 
committee in the best light. 

The settlers on the Lake of the Woods, settling there in the 
late nineties, had suffered damages to their crops and lands by 
reason of a flood-water stage of the lake, and for the first few 
years they did not know the reason for it. Then it was dis- 
covered that dams on the Canadian side of the lake were re- 
sponsible and they complained to the Congressman, who in 
turn took it up with the Secretary of War. Investigations fol- 
lowed, but for unexplainable reasons the War Department 
engineers reported that the dams were not responsible. Years 
went by and the farmers suffered and could not get redress. 
Then greater dams were put in and a great power develop- 
ment was undertaken at the outlet of the lake. The War De- 
partment discovered its mistakes. In 1909 we made a treaty 
with Canada, or, Great Britain, on all matters pertaining to 
boundary waters, and under that treaty the International Joint 
Commission was appointed, under whose direction a survey was 
made of all the boundary waters. This commission held 
hearings relative to the Lake of the Woods controversy that 
extended over several years, winding up the hearings and 
rendering a report in 1916. Nothing was done, however, with 
a view to effecting a settlement until the treaty was made 
that was finally signed up on February 24, 1925. 

Under this treaty the Canadian Government will be allowed 
to raise the level of the lake to a sea-level datum of 1,062.5, but 
binds itself not to reduce the level below 1,056 except in periods 
of low precipitation, and then only with the approval of the 
Lake of the Woods Control Board. The Canadian Government 
pays $275,000 toward certain protective works at Warroad 
and toward the purchase of flowage easements. The United 
States undertakes to compensate the settlers for past damages. 

This latter provision in the bill caused a lot of troublesome 
discussion in the committee; certain members, especially from 
the South, taking the stand that these settlers got the lands as 
homesteads and had paid only a small price for them and that 
they must have known of the dams, so they bought the lands 
with their eyes open, knowing that they were liable to be 
flooded, and for that reason they were not entitled to compen- 
sation at the hands of the Government. The voluminous ree- 
ords of the hearings of the International Joint Commission that 
had become stale since the year 1916 had to be read through, 
and that was quite a task. However, when the bill came up for 
final action, after a debate of two hours, it passed unanimously, 
the southern Members withdrawing their objections. 

I am sure that my constituents will pardon me for reproduc- 
ing here an interjection into my speech that closed the debate, 
as it bears testimony to the fact that I had the interest of my 
constituents at heart: 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WEFALD. Yes. 
Mr. CoNNALLY of Texas. I am very much interested in the gentle- 


man’s discussion of this subject, and I appreciate very much his com- 
pliment to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McReyNotps]; but I 
want to say that if it had not been for the zeal and enthusiasm and 
constancy of the gentleman from Minnesota himself, this bill would 
probably be reposing in the files of the Foreign Affairs Conmmittee at 
this moment. The gentleman from Minnesota is deserving of the credit 
of getting this legislation before the House, because, however keen the 
minds of the other Members are and however strict their attention to 
the public business, they have their noses to the grindstone to such 
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an extent in connection with other matters that they could not have 
gotten this through if the gentleman from Minnesota had not been 
instrumental in securing action. [Applause.] 

Mr. Weratp. I thank the gentleman, ‘“‘ The gentleman from Minne 
sota” recognizes that while he is a member of a party so small that 
it has practically no recognition here in some respects, he has still 
recelved extrenre courtesy from the Members on both sides of the House, 
and especially from the gentleman from Texas. [Applause.] 


I close my work in this session of Congress with a clear con- 
science that I have lived up to my oath of office and that I 
have had success fully up to the average. 

THE MUD LAKE BOTTOM HOMESTBADERS 


I am reminded that I had nearly forgotten another matter 
of great interest to some of my constituents (H. R. 12414) a 
bill “for the relief of homestead settlers on the drained Mud 
Lake bottom in the State of Minnesota.” 

This bill is identical with bill introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Seuauy for the relief of these people. 

The purpose of the bill is to obtain compensation for lands 
and improvements that these people will lose on account of 
Supreme Court decision of February 1, 1926, that gives these 
lands to the riparian owners. Mud Lake was drained and 
under an opinion of the Attorney General of the United States 
these settlers were allowed to file on the lands as homesteads. 
They have lived there since 1916. 

A report on this bill has just been rendered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Committee on the Public Lands 
from which it appears that the department will interpose no ob- 
jection to compensation to the settlers in the amounts of the 
cost of improvements while it recommends against the compen- 
sation for the value of the lands. 

This leaves the situation so that there is a good fighting 
chance of winning out for these unfortunate people in the next 
Congress. In such matters Congress nearly always does the 
right thing, 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, it is well known to the farmers 
of Montana that as early as the 8th of January, 1924, during 
the first session of my initial term as their Representative, I 
made the first speech delivered in the Congress regarding the 
export-corporation plan to handle our surplus of wheat. I based 
my argument on the report of Mr. Wallace, then Secretary of 
Agriculture. It was my maiden speech as a Member of this 
Congress, and my constructive interest in the problems of the 
farmers has never ceased nor lessened. 

The various ideas of the farm leaders and the farm organiza- 
tions have developed along somewhat changed lines since the 
beginning. The Haugen bill in the House at this present ses- 
sion, like the MeNary bill in the Senate, differs in important 
particulars from the MeNary-Haugen bill which was before 
the Sixty-eighth Congress. They have the same purpose, how- 
ever, and carry the same hopes. The Senator from Oregon 
|Mr. McNary] has set forth the situation as follows: 

The specific advantages sought from the eperation of the plan em- 
bodied in this bill are: 

To secure a protected price to the producer of crops like wheat, 
pork, and beef, of which a relatively small surplus enters world trade. 

To afford all the advantages of orderly marketing through control of 
surplus to the producer of a crop like cotton, of which the American 
supply is the dominant factor in the world price. Under its operations 
supply and demand over a period of years rather than a few months 
would govern prices. 

To enable producers of meat animals to maintain a stable level of 
hog and cattle population by steadying prices and by promoting carry- 
over of corn from years of high production to years when the yield 
is low. 

To promote cooperative associations by making it possible for them to 
control the movement to market of temporarily unneeded quantities of 
a commodity without imposing on their members alone the entire bur- 
den of withholding, removing. and disposing of them. 


In upholding the principle of the equalization fee he said 
in the Same speech on the 3d of June: 


Cooperative associations can not extend their membership unless 
they can influence the price of the commodity dealt with. I think 
that is a self-evident fact. They can not influence prices as a per- 
manent policy unless they can control and manage a large part or all 
of the surplus that needs to be carried over or exported. They can 
not do this at the expense of their limited membership alone, but they 
could do it with the backing of an equalization fund provided for in 
this amendment. 


The task of managing supply not immediately required must be borne 
by each agricultural commodity group as a whole if violent and de- 
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structive price fluctuations are to be avoided. If for each commodi: 
group a fund is provided to be used for withholding or removing « 
pluses above current needs and distributing them to the best advantage 
a greater degree of stability in agriculture can be secured which . 
be helpful to the farmer, the processor of his crop, and to the 
sumer, 

That the American farmers should be enabled to do this is the « 
tral principle of this bill. 


As to the organization proposed to consummate these desire. 
ends, he said: 


Mr. McNary. Section 9 establishes the Federal farm advisory cou: 
of 60 members and provides for the manner of selection, one-year term 
and $25 per diem compensation while attending meetings. The Fey 
eral farm advisory council is taken from the cooperative organizati 
and farm groups in the 12 Federal land-bank districts of the country 
and a meeting is held at the principal office of the Federal land bank 
in a given district. 

Those selected for positions on the farm advisory council meet at 
the central point of the Federal land-bank district, and there the) 
select three names to be submitted to the President of the United 
States, from whom he selects the Federal farm board. This is 
board that controls and manages the mechanism contained in this bill 

* 7 o - * * o 

Mr. Curtis, Mr. President, the Senator did not so state, but I under 
stand that the board is to be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. McNary. The board is to be confirmed by the Senate. 


The Senator from Oregon stated further: 


Action by the board with any of these basic commodities can 1} 
taken only when the board finds that there is or may be a surplus 
above requirements for domestic use or for orderly marketing,.and that 
a substantial number of associations of_producers of such commodity 
are in favor of operation in respect to it. 

Under the old bill, Mr, President, referred to as the McNary-Haugen 
bill, a corporation was created, and the board could aitempt operations 
whenever it desired to do so in the exercise of its own judgment. In 
this bill no operation can be undertaken until the farmers, or a su! 
stantial group of farmers or cooperative organizations, initiate the 
movement by requesting the board to take action. That is a safeguard 
which is not provided for in the original print of the bill containing 
these principles. 


Mr. Speaker, both the House and the Senate divided sharply 
on two propositions: Whether or not the measure is eco- 
nomically sound, and whether or not the equalization fee pro- 
posal is constitutional. The doubts created in the minds of 
Members of both bodies by those who raised these two ques- 
tions had much to do with the defeat of this measure. Efforts 
have been made and will be made in the coming political cam 
paign-to establish that this was entirely a party matter, but 
un analysis of the situation is easy and with a full knowledge 
of the facts that argument will not prevail. The record speaks 
for itself. 

Surely no man or woman will question the sincerity of the 
senior Senator from my own State or say that he has been 
anything but honest in his opposition to the bill. He took the 
ground that it was unconstitutional and said in the debaté on 
the 16th of June: 


Senator WaLsuH. I am convinced, however, upon earnest study, with a 
view to giving my support to the plan proposed if I could consistently 
with my duty to myself and my constituents, that it plainly runs 
counter to constitutional principles we are not at liberty to ignore. 


As a result of this belief, the record shows that he voted 
against the McNary proposal. He did so honestly and re- 
luctantly. He is considered here a great constitutional lawyer. 
His position had a profound influence, because it was known 
that he was sincere in his opinion. 

Neither, Mr. Speaker, will anyone here question the good 
faith of another distinguished Senator from the West, from 
whom I quote out of the Recorp of the 18th of June: 


Mr. Boran. There are Senators here, as we know, who have devoted 
their time and attention to this matter to the exclusion of other 
matters, to which they, perhaps, would have liked to have given more 
time. I shall follow them upon all matters upon which I entertain a 
doubt. But there are some questions here upon which I entertain 
no doubt. In such matters I must follow my own judgment. 


That judgment led him to vote against the McNary bill, 
largely on stated grounds of unconstitutionality. This was 
another potent factor of defeat. I was on the Senate floor 
during the delivery of his speech and witnessed its effects. 

Some who voted for the bill did so on grounds which seemed 
to arouse question, rather than support, in the minds of eastern 
Members. I quote again from the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD— 
Senate—of the 11th of June: 
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Mr. WHeeusr. I think that the present bill is unquestionably eco- 
nomically unsound; but, Mr. President, I submit that this bill is not 
one iota more unsound economically than the present tariff law which 
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|] propaganda into surrendering what benefits they now possess 


is upon the statute books; and so long as we have a tariff law upon 
the statute books of the United States, I think we ought to see to it | 


that the farmers of this country shall be able to enjoy the benefits 
of that tariff. As is pointed out in this article, the Democrats during 
a long period have been in power for something like 16 years, and 
during those years we had a tariff law upon the statute books from 
which the farmers of this country derived no benefit. 
we have a Democratic tariff or whether we have a Republican tariff, 
we ought to have some law upon the statute books that will permit 
the farmers to get the benetit of that tariff. 

I have quoted the Senator from my own State only because I 
know no Montana farmer will question the sincerity of his 
views. Like myself, he voted for the bill. 

Of course, sir, I agree fully with the Senator that the Demo- 
cratic tariff law when it was in effect did the Montana farmers 
no good. That law put most of our agricultural products on 
the free list and thus submitted our farmers to the unlimited 
competition of the more cheaply producing countries. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it is not for the reason of a tariff argument that I 
have here quoted from this speech. I have done so only because 
the Senator believed and stated that the McNary bill was 
“economically unsound,” and because we can therefore not be 
surprised or consider it dishonest that some Republicans also 
cousidered it economically unsound. Nor was it necessary for 
them to agree at all in the conclusions about the tariff in order 
to agree on the question of economic unsoundness. 

The position of the President has been criticized. My under- 
standing is that with regard to the equalization fee his opinion 
was the same as that of Senator Borau and Senator WALSH, 
that it is unconstitutional. The sincerity and judgment of one 
can hot be either defended nor attacked without at the same 
time defending or attacking that of the other two. 

The oath of the President and that of the Senators is the 
same, to uphold the Constitution of the United States, and it is 
their solemn duty to oppose anything they believe to be con- 
trary to that Constitution. Great lawyers may profoundly 
differ in judgment on the same proposal, but once doubt is over 
each is in honor bound. On that one point Coolidge and WALsu 
and Boran stood together, with the courage of their identical 
convictions. 

Who will have the temerity to say that Watsn, of Montana, 
or Borau, of Idaho, was influenced to opposition by the admin- 
istration? 

Personally I was willing to accept the views of Senator Mc- 
Nary, who was for a long time dean of the Willametie School 
of Law and an associate justice of the Supreme Court of 


Oregon, as to the constitutionality of the measure, and those of | 


Vice President Dawes, whose financial plan has begun the 
rehabilitation of Europe, as to the economic soundness. I voted 
accordingly. 

I was willing to resolve every doubt in favor of a plan 
which I sincerely hoped would be of real benefit to the farmers 
of my State, and especially so since the plan as finally proposed 
would not have become operative as to any commodity except 
at the request of the farmers themselves, and then at their own 
expense through the equalization fee. But the collection of the 
fee by the Federal statute was, as I have stated, held by great 
lawyers to be contrary to the Constitution as to taxation. That 
raised an obstacle difficult indeed to surmount. It helped array 
against the measure in the final test enough votes in addi- 
tion to those of gentlemen, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
from the industrial centers everywhere who feared an increased 
cost of food, and those southern Democrats who feared that 
the measure would entrench the Republican tariff by making it 
more effective to the farmers of the West, to defeat the bill. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not the end. The farm problem 
has been before many Congresses and it will be before the next. 
This plan has been changed and developed in details by its 
proponents from the farm organizations ever since it was first 
presented in this session, and as obstacles have been en- 
countered and counter arguments made. The changing pro- 
posals of the farmers themselves have been progressive and 
constructive, and 1 permit myself to indulge in a very lively 
hope for the future. I shall be always active and as helpful 
as I can, because faith without works is dead. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, I am not one who believes that 
the duty of a legislator has been done when he stands up and 
howls. The farmers of this country and particularly of my 
State are as well or better informed than other groups of 
people. They are giving their problems constructive thought. 
They are not excited nor easy to stampede. Neither are they 


going to be misled by the present well planned and skillful 
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from the protective tariff because it has not been made com- 
pletely effective as to crops with an exportable surplus. 

They know that the cure for a man with one lame leg is not 
to cripple the other; and they likewise know that they can not 


| benefit themselves by crippling the purchasing power of their 


I think, whether | 
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home market in the industrial centers simply because their 
foreign market is already lame. They recall too vividly what 
happened to them before, when the Underwood tariff was in 
effect and when about everything they raised was free iisted 
and open to the ruinous competition of the world. 

Neither are they guessing as to what the proposal is, because 
the Recorp of February 1 contains a speech by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ovprre_p], who is the minority whip here 
in the House and the chairman of the Democratic congressional 
committee. In it the following colioquies occur: 

Mr. Stmmons, of Nebraska. Are you willing to take the tariff off 
of wool and sheep and goats? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I would take it off all cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs. 


” * * * © * * 


Mr. SIMMONS. Would the gentleman take the tariff off of wheat? 

Mr, OLDFIELD. Certainly. * * * 

In his speech the gentleman from Arkansas also stated that 
he would reduce the tariff on sugar to about $1.23 per hundred 
pounds, and this colloquy took place: 

Mr. SIMMONS. If you fixed the tariff on sugar at the rate suggested 
would it be on the theory it was benefiting the American producer? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes; they could all live that were entitled to lives 


Fine doctrine that for a State like Montana, whose principal 


| farm products are cattle, sheep, wheat, and sugar beets! 


No, sir; the farmers of the West know the facts and are 
separating them from the noise and the political propaganda. 
They will not send here a Democratic majority and thus unseat 
the gentieman from Iowa [Mr. HavuGen] as chairman of the 
House committee on agriculture and put in his place Mr. 
ASWELL, of Louisiana, who has fought against their proposals 
in committee and on the floor. They will not in the same way 
unseat Senator McNary as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture in favor of the Senator from South Carolina, 
who has likewise worked and voted against their measures in 
that body. 

Mr. Speaker, they will not desert their tried friends in order 
to take revenge on some one else. They know that while in 
the House 55.6 per cent of the Republicans voted against the 
measure, at the same time 56.7 per cent or an even greater 
percentage of the Democrats voted against it, too, and that when 
approximately the same bill was voted on in the Senate the per- 
centages were even more to the advantage of the Republicans. 
They know that the vote was sectional rather than political, 
and especially so when after the McNary measure was lost in 
the upper House Senator Norris, of Nebraska, proposed an 
amendment intended to require that cotton must pay its 
equalization fee immediateiy, like wheat and beef and pork, 
instead of having three years’ delay in addition to $75,000,900 
from the Treasury of the United States with which to operate, 
every Democratic Member from the South who had voted to 
apply the equalization fee immediately on wheat and hogs and 
beef, but not on cotton until three years, deserted the ship and 
joined the ranks of the vocal and voting opposition. That was 
an embarrassing situation for those who had talked for days so 
valiantly of a union of the West and the South to destroy the 
tariff, with the South carrying the banner and the West to 
earry the sack. 


Now, in closing, Mr. Speaker, I wish to assert that at least a. 


little was accomplished for agriculture in this Congress, though 
certainly not enough. H. R. 7893, the cooperative marketing 
act, introduced by Mr. HAvueen in January and passed by the 
House on the 26th of that month, was the mesure to which the 
MeNary amendment was offered in the Senate and defeated on 
the 26th of June, and to which the Fess-Tincher amendment 
was offered and defeated on the 29th of June. On that latter 
day then that bill, almost as it had passed the House five 
months before, was agreed to in the Senate. The President 
signed it, and it is now the law. When it was before the House 
in January I made the following speech: 


Mr. LeayittT. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill, the purpose 
of which is to create a division of cooperative marketing in the De- 
partment of Agriculture; to provide for the acquisition and dissemina- 
tion of information pertaining to cooperation ; to promote the knowledge 
of cooperative principles and practices; to provide for calling advisers 
to counsel with the Secretary of Agriculiure on cooperative activities ; 
to authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and dissemi- 
nate crop and market information, 
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It is not claimed that this Dill meets all of the needs of the agricul- 


tural industry or that the farmers are not also in need of other legis 
lation to meet still other difficulties which exist and which can not be 
met by cooperative marketing alone. There is other proposed legislation 


before the Committee on Agriculture directed toward the question | 
of the exportable surplus of some crops, and I have already expressed | 


myself in favor of constructive legislative action toward that end, and 
shall diseuss that further when such measures are again before the 


Congress. This bill, however, is intended to give the benefit of the 
Government to the great movement of cooperative marketing of farm 
crops, Just as the benefit of the Government through the Department 


of Agriculture is now given to the production of such crops. That is 
a constructive step, and one in which we should ail join. 

I am particularly in favor of the bill because the great farm or- 
ganizations having to do with production and marketing of crops 


are a unit in favor of the necessity for such legislation and with 
regard to this bill itself. While the Committee on Agriculture was 
holding its hearlngs here in Washington there was also in session 
here the great convention of the National Council of Farmers’ Co 


operative Marketing Associations. That organization comprises a very | 
great number of cooperative associations from every part of the United | 
States, and the committee it appointed to appear before the legislative | 


committees of the Congress included officers of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, of a wheat growers’ association, of the Federated 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers, of the tobacco growers, of the farm 
bureau, and, in addition, the general counsel of the great cooperative 
marketing association then in convention, and the editor of the 
Farmer-Stockman., This committee favored the bill and spoke for the 
Kgieral association of cooperators. 

I have great hope that the passage of this bill will result in 
strengthening the cooperative marketing movement in such a way 
as to simplify many of the other problems confronting agriculture. 
The marketing of crops at a profit is the fundamental necessity to 
the success of agriculture, just as the sale of the products of any 
industry at a profit is necessary to the success of that industry. 

The opposition to this bill during the debate has been along a 
partisan and facetious line, evidently expressed in the fear that this 
administration will get some credit among the farmers for having 
taken a constructive step forward, and it is unfortunate that anyone 
should raise a voice against the measure for any such reason as that. 
This bill has great value. It will be passed by a large majority and 
will become law. Its beneficial effects will become increasingly ap- 
parent. It will not preclude in any way the consideration of other 
farm legislation to meet other problems tn which I am equally inter- 
ested, and with regard to which I shall take an active part. [Ap- 
plause.] 


CORRUPTION IN REPUBLICAN PRIMARIES, DECLINE OF CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT, AND FRAUD AND SCANDAL MARK LAST TWO 
ADMINISTRATIONS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, this year marked the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. That great document paved the way for the 
founding of the United States of America. It said, among other 
things, that all men were ereated equal before the law and 
promised that equal opportunity was to be given to each in- 
dividual citizen of this great Nation. 

The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States were largely written and influenced by that 
great American Democrat, Thomas Jefferson, who was later 
twice elected President of the United States. 

The Declaration of Independence was signed by the patriotic 
leaders of the thirteen original Colonies, and the Constitution 
wus ratified by the thirteen original Colonies. 

These great guaranties of a constitutional democracy have 
been followed by all the self-governing countries of the world. 

We should all be proud of the fact that the United States of 
America was so markedly and ably created as the land of equal 
opportunity for all citizens, and that our great realization of 
this conception of government was drawn up by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, founder of the Democratic Party. 

I am confident that the great masses of the people of both 
major political parties of the country, as well as those who 
followed the leadership of Senator La Follette in the last 
Presidential election, indorse in their hearts and minds the 
great principles of Thomas Jefferson and his colleagues who 
wrote them into the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, just as much as did their fore- 
fathers who fought against the greatest odds throughout the 
War of the Revolution to establish these principles, 

I, however, am firmly convinced that at present the small 
but very rich group who are apparently in complete control 
of the present policies and destiny of the Republican Party 
in this country, are by their record and avowed policies turning 
their backs upon the promised guaranty of equal opportunity 
to all men in these United States; and I believe that under 
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| the conception of the government held by this small groy 
of very rich and very powerful men not only is equal oppo 
tunity to all men being steadily end more relentlessly yr, 
moved from the conception of American government, but, fy; 
ther, under the blight of this abandonment of equal oppor 
tunity for all men and general belief in the theory that the 
people of the United States are actually competent to ruy 
their Government, that ordinary business honesty, as well 
| regard for the best interests of the people of the country, 
| very greatly on the decline in the present Republican oper: 
tion of government exercised by the present financial ma, 
agement and control of the Republican Party. 

I believe that the existing kind of leadership and that many, 
| of the men who now represent the Republican Party in hi; 
office, as disclosed in part by the facts which I am about to 
| quote, does not represent the kind of leadership or the type of 
| publie official that the rank and file of the Republican Part 
desire. I appeal to all the people of all parties to conside: 
the appalling record of dishonesty and common stealing by 
high officials of the Republican Party during the past two 
national administrations as well as of the great discriminations 
in favor of certain groups of our population and against other 
groups of our population practiced and upheld by the preseut 
and past Republican national administration. 

The facts are established, and the record has been made, 
and all I can do is to present them. The ultimate verdict must 
be with the people of the Nation, and Maryland’s part of the 
verdict must remain with the citizens and voters of Maryland 
I, as a man who has been closely associated with all ages and 
all groups of our people in war and in peace, in the country 
and in the city, in legislative halls and in business, have 
entire confidence in the ability of the people of Maryland to 
bring about their share of the proper answer to the preseut 
deplorable conditions. 

To-day I am convinced that the best interests of America 
are more important than the best interests of either the Re- 
publican or Democratic Party. In this age of wealth and 
strife for more wealth, I am more than ever convinced that 
the first requisite for the continuation of our constitutional 
institutions is the election to high office of men who have 
confidence in the ability of the people to govern this country, 
who believe that all men should have equal opportunity, and 
who having these beliefs, will honestly and industriously work 
to produce the best Government possible for all the people of 
this Nation. 

No greater illustration of the present dependency of the 
high governing oligarchy of the Republican Party upon wealth 
and yet more wealth can be found than by inspecting the 
magnitude of the expenditures in the recent Republican sena- 
torial‘and gubernatorial primary election in the State of Peun- 
sylvania. 

In this primary election the leading Cabinet member of the 
present Republican administration took the stump and led 
the fight to nominate a Republican candidate for the United 
States Senate and a State ticket which was proclaimed as be- 
ing closest to the present Republican national administration. 

The expenditures for this ticket approached $2,000,000. The 
basic motives which caused the subscription of this vast sum 
to be spent in one primary election in one State have been 
clearly proved to have been, first, that the richest manufac- 
turing and financial interests of Pennsylvania wanted to con- 
tinue in Washington a Senator who would help retain for Penn- 
sylvania the great discrimination which their manufacturing 
and financial groups enjoy under the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff, and, second, that the manufacturing industries of Penn- 
sylvania have always hitherto placed the burden of direct 
taxation upon the farm and the home. 

The manufacturers of Pennsylvania subscribed well over a 
million dollars through their own manufacturing associations 
to aid in the attempt to nominate a Senator from that State 
who would help preserve the discriminations which they now 
enjoy from Washington and to aid in the nomination of a 
governor who had pledged himself to keep the direct State 
tax upon the home and the farm and not to allow its extension 
to the manufacturing property. 

It has been shown that no Republican, regardless of his char- 
acter and fitness, under the conception of government of the 
ruling Republican leadership in Pennsylvania, has any oppor- 
tunity to aspire to a seat in the United States Senate unless he 
is backed by millions of dollars and that these millions are used 
in most corrupt and outrageous ways. The evidence discloses 
that in the city of Pittsburgh for three days after the primary 
people formed lines coming to the bosses for their pay. Many 
thousand watchers were paid off at $10 per head, The facts 
show the extent of this debauchery of the electorate sufficient 
to shock the hardened heart of the most cynical believer in 
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special privileges for the few. More than $3,000,000 were spent 
in this primary election in Pennsylvania. 

This Republican primary election in Pennsylvania certainly 
writes one of the blackest and most corrupt chapters in Ameri- 
can politics. No one can escape the conclusion that the men 
who raised the money did not do so with the idea of electing 
the candidate best fitted for the office, but on the contrary, 
sought to further the political fortunes of those who come here 
to Washington and favor legislation designed primarily to 
assist those who put up the money; which legislation is not in 
the interest of all the people. 

To-day the committee begins its investigation into the Repub- 
lican primary recently held in Illinois, where a similar sum is 
said to have been expended and where in addition to the usual 
expenditures of campaign funds the two factions of the Repub- 
lican Party were also connected for the purpose of getting votes 
with the lowest and most vicious element of the criminal world 
in the city of Chicago. 

I present herewith a part of a dispatch written by an ob- 
server who has investigated the Illinois situation and which 
appeared on the front page of the Morning Sun of Baltimore, 
Ma., Thursday, July 8, which shows some of the corrupt angles 
of that election with which the Senate investigating committee 
will have to deal: 
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Curcaco, July 7.—If Cook County—which 1s practically Chicago— 
can roll up a healthy majority for a State or senatorial candidate for 
office, that aspirant has a good chance to beat anything but the most 
determined opposition from the rest of the State. Cook County is 
recognized as the key to a job. If the lock be well oiled the situation 
is similar to the relation of Philadelphia to Pennsylvania. 

So, on this point of vantage—Cook County—squat two rival Republi- 
can political machines tearing at each other's throats. 

The things done in this battle for political spoils would.make Tam- 
many Hall of the nineties curse itself for an amateur performer, show 
San Francisco of preearthquake days a prude by comparison, stir 
envy in the heart of the Philadelphia of Matt Quay’s day, and bring 
a gasp of admiration from Chicago politicians of 30 years ago. 

Gun-toting Italians, some of whom can not yet clearly speak the 
language of this country, herd native-born Americans to the polls and 
tell them how to vote—and if these latter don't come to the polls, cast 
their votes for them. The scum of southern Europe dominates the 
immense beer and liquor business and goes untouched, piling up mil- 
lions of dollars, because it can deliver the vote and the bank roll. 

Gangster’s agents scour the country for prostitutes to supply the 
ever-increasing demands of Cook County. The salary has been fixed 
at $25 a day, and when a girl won't come willingly there are plenty 
of methods of compulsion. The known brothels, according to police, 
have done business to a gross of $100,000 in a single week. 


ALLIANCES ARB FORMED 


On such a foundation—for the two rival Republican factions have 
allied themselves with the beer, rum, and vice interests—is largely 
built the vote-getting machines of both. Of course, the big men would 
furiously deny an accusation that they were hand in hand with killers, 
panderers, and bootleggers. It is probable they are not personally. 
The first link in a chain does not hitch to the last, nor does it touch it, 
but both are part of the whole. 

Likewise big business, with its axes to grind and its therefore en- 
tirely necessary affiliations with political leaders, governors, Congress- 
men, Senators—whether made or in the making—and its also entirely 
necessary contributions to the war chests of these latter, would angrily 
deny affiliation with the gunman, the procurer, and the saloon keeper, 
Big business is out for good government, it says, and for the seating of 
the right sort of officials. If contributions to the party are necessary, 
they are forthcoming. And contributions are essential to majorities 
in Cook County. 

INQUIRY IS BIG TASK 


Such is the tangled mass that the Senate slush-fund inquiry must 
delve into when it comes to Chicago on June 26 to investigate charges 
that both United States Senator Wi.tiam B,. McKInuey and Frank G. 
Smith spent huge and unwarranted sums in their battle for the for- 
mer’s seat at the Illinois Republican primary last April—a fight in 
which Smith came off victor by something over 100,000 votes. 


GUNS RULE POLLS 


Evidence placed before the grand jury—the second to take up charges 
of terrorism, gun play, assault, and the mysterious killing of an as- 
sistant State's attorney while automobiling with two gangsters and rum 
runners—-shows that booze runners patrolled the voting places; that 
they repeated votes; that they thrust guns in the stomachs of voters 
who did not desire to inscribe their ballots in accordance with the 
gunmen’s desires; that uncreased ballots that had never been passed 
through the box slits were found in those same boxes after the polls had 
closed; that policemen who tried to keep order were slugged and 
blackjacked, 
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County Judge Jarecki, now investigating alleged ballot frauds, has 
ordered a complete recount of all Republican votes cast. As the boxes 
are being opened it is found that the Deneen-Lundin candidates, termed 
hopelessly beaten at the conclusion of the primary, are steadily adding 
to their tallies. It is possible that some of their men may yet be 
given majorities. 


In this corrupt Illinois primary, where again .the largest 
expenditures were made for the senatorial candidate closest 
to the present Republican national administration, and not- 
withstanding these expenditures and ensuing debauchery of 
the electorate, the voters of the Republican Party in Illinois, 
as they did in Pennsylvania, refused to elect the candidate 
closest to the present administration. So I say that the 
record proves that the people of the Republican Party through- 
out these United States desire a return to the conceptions of 
government of Washington, and Jackson, and Jefferson, and 
Lincoln, and the people must realize that the only way to 
clean house in Washington at present is through the election 
of properly qualified candidates of the Democratic Party who 
are pledged to return to the Jeffersonian theory of govern- 
ment. 

From reading the above no citizen of this Nation who claims 
to have ap ounce of patriotism in his bones er virtue in goy- 
ernment in his heart, or one whit of respect for the millions 
of men who in our country’s hours of need have suffered and 
died on the battle flelds of the world, will countenance the 
continuation of such outrages upon our people. 

What is the future of a nation if, instead of a government 
of the people, certain rich and powerful interests are to pick 
out their men and, through the use of money, elect them to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, not to enact 
legislation in the interest of all the people, but primarily to 
vote and work for legislation in the interest of those only who 
have supplied their campaign funds? The answer is best 
found in the decline of ancient Rome and Greece, which took 
place when rich oligarchies of the very wealthy gained control 
of and used the governments of their states to the elimina- 
tion of the sturdy political and military virtues of the fuunders 
of these states. 

Every man who has not a huge fortune of his Gwn must give 
up the thought of ever having the opportunity to stand as a 
candidate for high office if these practices are to continue. If 
hereafter millions of dollars are to elect the candidates to pass 
laws for this nation, instead of the unsoiled votes of a think- 
ing people, then let us be honest about it and make a condition 
for casting a vote the amount of wealth a man holds and not 
the amount of fitness, character, or citizenship which he pos- 
sesses. The Republican primaries in Pennsylvanla and : Illinois 
are the most vicious, brutal, and lawless chapters in American 
political history. Coupled with the Fall-Teapot Dome scandal 
of the Harding administration, the Forbes looting of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau in the Harding administration, the Daugherty 
scandal when Daugherty was driven from the Coolidge Cabinet, 
and the present Daugherty-Miller indictment in the United 
States court, they should cause all thinking Americans, regardless 
of party, to pause and view with care whither we are drifting. 

The present domination by the very wealthy few of the pres- 
ent administration is responsible. As long as this small group 
finance the elections of candidates who will vote to further 
enrich these few and not for the interests of all the people 
these conditions will continue. The present alliance is not only 
unholy but is destroying the life blood of the Nation. The 
people alone can remedy it by voting for persons who are un- 
controlled and unfettered by the selfish political motives of the 
tariff barons and other special privilege seekers. 

And, as in the past, I anticipate that the conscience and soul 
of America will meet the issue. The people will restore govern- 
ment to its former ideals, drive out the tools of the few very 
rich favor-seeking monarchs of the present tariff, and substi- 
tute representatives who will act not for a few but for the 
mass of America. 

You will find that the sturdy American manhood and woman- 
hood rising above party ties will defeat at the coming election 
those of this alliance and elect only those who want America 
continued as a nation where all stand equal before the law. 

THE CHILD AND THE MOVING PICTURE 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me by 
the House, I am inserting in the Recorp my address delivered 
on June 29, 1926, before the National Educational! Association 
at the Garrick Theater in Philadelphia on “ The Child and the 
Motion Picture.” 

The address is as follows: 


Mr. President, comrade teachers, ladies and gentlemen, I rejoice to 
greet you as comrades in a common cause. While I have never becn 
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an actual teacher with all the honors, emoluments, privileges, salary, 
nod perquisites that go with the position, I have felt for three 
atrenuo but glowing and happy decades a pecuilar comradeship for 
teachers When I got off bed where I had stayed for about seven 
ears, Hving amid the wreckage of my youthful hopes and plans, I 
made a straight line to the schoolhouse, trying to help the boys and 
who had no handicap to gain what I had missed In the school- 
room preparation for life I have had about 4,000,000 students tu 
stand up and repeat the motto of my shut-in life—and my motto since 
n, if you please——“ Let nothing discourage you; never give up!” 


And during 


the latter years of this period I have been constantly meet- 
1 prominent grown-up men and women who tell me that they went 
thre h college on the practical Inspiration that that motto gave to 
then And since I have been a Member of Congress these seven busy 
years I often steal away from the tedium of lawmaking to the schools 
around Washington and bathe my tired spirits in a refreshing sea of 
youth, 


That is the way, my comrade teachers, I have been able to keep so 


young—you observe that I did not say young and “ beautiful ’—but 
young in spirit and purpose. Indeed, the theme of these schoolroom 
morning racssages has been “ Pluck and purpose '’—putting into italics 


the that falters at no obstacle and the purpose that is linked 


ti 


pluck 
God 
Do 


subject, 


wonder, then, that my theme to-day is a congenial one? 
“The motion pictures and the child,” was assigned me, 
and I gladly accept the assignment, for on the one hand we have 
the Creator's greatest unit of dynamics, the winsome marvel of plastic 
potentialities, the child, and over against it must consider the greatest 


you 
My 


human agency for blighting or blessing that child, 
NEEDED—A NEW CONCEPT CONCERNING THE CHILD 
The most amazing, shocking, and sorrowful thing I know is the 
average low, materialistic concept of the child and the utter abandon 
with which some teachers and more parents regard the child. If we 
wish to grow a better brand of colts or calyes or chickens or pigs 


or puppies, we will see to it that nothing comes their way—certainly 
that nothing stays in their path that will poison their bodies and hurt 
their development. 
But countless thousands of cases the child is allowed to throng 
unclean or sit for hours every week under pictures that 
“lead to bewilder and dazzle to blind.” Fascinated by this marvelous 
triumph of genius and art the child mind and the child nature re- 
spond to the screen scenes which grip and stir, utterly regardless of 
the Insidious poison being deposited in mind and soul. “ Let me go 
to the mother,” is the plea im practically every home in 
towns and cities where pictures are shown; and partly out of the spirit 
of parental love and indulgence, and partly from a desire to be free 
from childish noise and pranks, consent is given and the child scampers 
away to join hundreds more of the “ to-morrow of the Republic,” who 
are entertained and enriched by much they see of educational value, 
and warped and weakened by much more they see that “ jazzes” their 
tastes and lowers their ideas and ideals of living. 


in 


th streets 


movies, 


STRANGLING AND BLIGHTING OUR CHILDREN 

During the recent hearings before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion concerning my bill, calling net for censorship in the usually ac- 
cepted sense of that term but for purification at the source, so as to 
make varying standards of bothersome censorship unnecessary in dif- 
ferent States cities, | was offered earnest evidence from friends 
of children all the way from the parent and teacher to the observant 
judge on the bench, proving the serrowful contention that much of 
the motion-picture business as now conducted is blighting the mental, 
moral, and spiritual potentialities and possibilities of the American 
child 

And yet when such incontestable evidence is produced as a reason 
for control of interstate commerce in the sensual and 
devilish influences against child development, the blind champions of 
the Motion Picture Trust rush’ in and ery: “Stop, you Sabbatarian, 
puritanical reformers, you are trying to strangle this great and won- 
derful industry.” 

I deny the allegation—and I almost “ defy the alligators!” 

We are not trying to strangle the motion-picture business—we are 
simply trying to keep it from strangling itself, and we are trying yet 
more to keep it from strangling, body and soul, our children who are 
“dearer to us than the ruddy drops that gather in our hearts "—our 
children who are the seed corn of the Nation itself. 

I put into italics here what I said at the hearings of the House com- 
mittee on motion-picture regulation and control, and that ig the state- 


aud 


governmental 


ment that I am a movie fan. 1 stand amazed and delighted at the 
mastery and wizardry of creative genius as portrayed in the motion 
pictures of to-day. Because education travels to every recess of mind 


and soul through the eye of the child as it docs In no other way. I 
believe in capturing the motion-picture Influence for the cause of educa- 
tion and using it as the mightiest power, perhaps known to-day, for 
child development. But, I remind you my comrade-teachers, you who 
are engaged in the basic, far-reaching work of citizen building, that 
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education without wholesome ideals and mora! character is like a flowor 
without fragrance—tit is like a statue without a soul. 


TWO THOUSAND MEN BEHIND BARS 


I recently spoke to 2,000 men, not one of whom got up and left 
fore I finished. They were in the Federal prison. There were pri, 
handsome faces—men who had led t 
classes in high school, who had been champion debaters and victor. 
athletes in college, men who had university diplomas framed on 
walls of their shadowed and sorrowing homes. They had been 
cated” as the call it, but they were under the 
wrong ideals—they had forgotten God. 

“ Tread sofily there,” says some timorous soul “it is not our pr 
as teachers to teach religlon-—it our duty to educate the n 
and develop the body.” I answer—tread more softly still—for 
are entering now the courts of the “ Holy of Holies,” for, in y: 
high and holy task in which you are permitted to enter into sacred 
partnership with the Creator of the universe—not only of wor 
and stars, of mountains and plains, of lands and seas, but as builde: 
with Him, of God’s crowning handiwork, the human master of 
earth—men, who came to subdue it and cultivate and develop it { 
the glory of its Creator. Ah, my comrades, I remind you that you 


schools mandate 


is 


stand in constant fear lest that bright boy or girl whom you seni 
out with blushing honors beyond the campus gate shall fall a yp: 


to selfish, sinful indulgence, and godless warldly ambition. A _ pict 
which fascinates “ Young America” mentally and physically ni: 
tenths of the way, may suddenly throw on the screen one liquor-dri: 
ing scene which defies the majesty of our constitutional law-—one 
lecherous climax of sex appeal which tramples every sacred law 
God and man, and alas! your treasured handiwork of many patient 
years is shattered in one fateful and fatal night. 

I summon you, as your teacher-friend Woodrow Wilson used to 
say, “I summon you to comradeship” in helping to drive every 
clean, destructive picture from the American screen! 


IN 


I summon you again to the responsible task of catching a 
vision of the regnant power of wholesome ideals and of basic concepts 
on the part of the child under your care. 

Verily, the education you impart, according to that old-time aphorism 
is “a sword in the hand of a madman” unless pure God-fearing, un 
selfish ideals of reverence and service shall control every element of 
that education, every step of the way. 

If you teach a boy that he came from an inert protoplasm—what- 
ever that means—or a wallowing tadpole, a grinning ape, or a jumping 
monkey, that boy will naturally want to do groveling, muddy, monkey- 
like things; but if you teach that boy—that bundle of human and 
divine dynamics—-that he came from the creative hand of the Creator 
of the universe who “flung the stars from His fingers in creation’s 
morn,”’ and who upholds the worlds by the word of His power, plant 
the miracle of regeneration in his bosom, place the star of Bethlehem 
in the sky of his life, feed bis mind and soul on the pabulum of purity 
and truth, and that boy, with an appetite for the immortal, will never 
be content to stand any lower than upon the shining heights of a 
radiant, glorious, victorious manhood. 

I summon you also, my teacher comrades, to the values of the chapel 
hour or half hour, never less, as the case may be. 

I speak to you now not as an actual teacher myself but from the 
standpoint of schoolroom fellowship, having spoken, I remind yon, to 
about 4,000,000 school boys and girls. What glorious times I have 
had for these 80 years with teachers and pupils North, South, East, 
and West! 

How gratefully remembered those warm handclasps of principals and 
teachers, and of students saying, “You have made our tasks easier 
from now on!” 


ulh- 
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new 


How treasured that gracious word of President J. C. 
Woodward, of the Georgia Military Academy, College Park, Atlanta, 
when after I had spoken 30 minutes to his gallant boys on “‘ The power 
of purpose” he arose and said: “I was just thinking while Mr. 
UpsHaw was speaking how I would that some great-hearted, far 
visioned man or woman who believes in endowing institutions would 
catch the vision of endowing a man and make it possible for our friend 
and Congressman to go all over America and carry this message of 
inspiration to students everywhere!” 

Frankly, my friends, I wish somebody would, for what would be a 
congressional crown compared with such a boundless opportunity for 
touching humanity and building with you every day the pillars and 
guardians and defenders of our Republic! 

Let no principal say “We haven't time for chapel” or “we can 
only find time once a week.” I remind you that you have all the time 
there is—you haven't time not to have it! The school needs its 
unifying inspiration every day. The child needs its phychic, subtle, 
sweeping influence. Whether it be a song, a spoken message, or 4 
message from the gripping magic and mastery of the screen, God 
help you to make that daily message as pure and as powerful as 
eternal truth, as refreshing as the dews of Hermon, and as fragrant 
as the breath of Sharon's rose. 
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Mr. Speaker 


And Pilate, when he had called together the chief priests and the | 


rulers and the people, 

Said unto them, Ye have brought this man unto me, as one that per- 
yerteth the people; and, behold, I, having examined him before you, 
have found fault in this man touching things whereof ye 
accuse him; 

But they cried, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. 
14, 21.) 


There never was a human character, however stainless, that 
was secure against the attacks of falsehood, the assaults of 
the political demagogue, and the prejudice of the mob. 

Frederick A. Fenning, a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, is 51 years old. Born in the District of Columbia 
a poor boy, he worked his way through school with honor 
and studied law and was admitted to the bar of the District 
of Columbia. He has been engaged in the practice of law and 
insurance and guardian of persons of unsound mind from 
1902 up to the time of his appointment as one of the Com- 
missioners for the District of Columbia, June 2, 1925. 

No man has been better known in the District of Columbia 
than Mr. Fenning. He has a wife and two children, and 
up to the present session of Congress, when charges were made 
against him by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], 
he had enjoyed an excellent reputation as a good citizen, a 
man of industry and honesty, and one who had the confidence 
of the people and of the bar, of which he was an honored 
member, 

During this period of over 20 years he had been appointed 
guardian of many insane persons, and in the conduct of the 
affairs of his wards, in the settlement of their estates, in his 
dealings with the courts, in all his business connected there- 
with there had been no complaint and not a breath of slander 
from any tongue. 

On June 2, 1925, the President, who had before him the fine 
record of Mr. Fenning as a citizen and man of business and 
also had before him many strong recommendations from men 
in high places who knew Mr. Fenning well and who vouched for 
his irreproachable character and his splendid business ability, 
appointed him one of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, a recess appointment because of the adjournment of 
Congress. He served in that position from June 2, 1925, to 
December, when Congress met and the Senate unanimously 
confirmed him as a commissioner. 

Shortly after Congress convened last December the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] on the floor of the House 
announced to his fellow Members in substance that while they 
had been at home enjoying their vacations he had remained 
at the Capital and had spent his time investigating the affairs 
of the public institutions and public men and bureaus, and so 
forth, in the District of Columbia; that he was a member 
of the District Committee in Congress and that he would 
soon be prepared to lay before Congress very startling dis- 
coveries that he had made and facts unearthed which would 
show, among other things, that some men now occupying positions 
of trust in the District of Columbia were embezzlers and had 
been unfaithful in office and had laid themselves open to im- 
peachment by Congress of high crimes and misdemeanors; 
that Congress would be shocked when he revealed these crimes 
that had been committed, which matters he was soon to bring 


no those 


(St. Luke, xxiii, 13, 


before Congress and the District Committee; that when he did | . 14 ne is peld in St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


so Congress would be startled by the crimes committed by 
men holding office in the District of Columbia who heretofore 
had good characters, reputations, and so forth. 

Knowing well the custom of the gentleman from Texas of 
making statements as to what he would show, and so forth, 
in the future in certain matters, Congress went about its busi- 
ness without excitement and without much attention being paid 
to this piece of amazing information. Congress had not long 
to wait before the gentleman from Texas {[Mr. Branton], in 
hearings before. the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
attacked Mr. Fenning, one of the commissioners, and after 
that first meeting, which was somewhat lively, according to 
the r2porters, he added more charges against Mr. Fenning, 
serious charges of criminal conspiracy between Mr. Fenning 
and Doctor White, superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
and other charges so radical and sensational that the District 


Committee appointed a subcommittee composed of the gentle- | 


man from Vermont [Mr. Gisson], the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mf. GitperT], and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] to conduct an examination into the affairs of the 
District of Columbia, particularly those concerning Mr. Fen- 
ning and St. Elizabeths Hospital for the Insane. 








| ning, and printing these charges made by Mr. 
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The meetings of this special subcommittee for investigation 
were held in the evenings and were largely attended and re- 
sulted in great excitement and frequent quarrels and fights 
staged by the gentleman from Texas [|Mr. BLanTon] and by 
the threats of that gentleman as to what he would do to cer- 
tain persons if they would accompany him to the outside, and 
so forth, 

The morning newspapers for many weeks carried sensational 
headlines as to these severnl meetings where Mr. Fenning and 
Doctor White and others were examined and denounced, and 
for a time Mr. BLanton basked in the white light of publicity, 
which no doubt he did not seek but from which his sensitive 
soul shrank when his usual modesty was put to the test. 

About this same time the Veterans’ Committee of the House, 
of which the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson] is 
chairman, listened to the gentleman from Mississippi [ Mr. 
RANKIN], a member of that committee, who reiterated similar 
charges to those made by Mr. BLANTON, and also added to those 
charges other very sensational statements accusing Mr. Fen 
ning of criminal conduct in the handling of the estates of his 
wards and of cruelty toward the patients of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital and of robbing the estates of ex-service men and of keep- 
ing shell-shocked victims of the war who were sane confined in 
the asylum, and so forth. 

These meetings were also largely attended and held in the 
evenings when Mr. Blanton and Mr. RANKIN enlivened the 
sessions by threats of violence to those who tried to make these 


| meetings dignified and fair to the witnesses which were called 


Mr. Fenning would be called one night to testify before Mr. 
BLANTON’S committee and then subject himself to an unfair 
cross-examination by Mr. BLANntTon, and the next evening he 
would be called before the War Veterans’ Committee and 
subjected to a like examination by Mr. RANKIN. 

The next morning after these hearings the sensational news- 
papers of the District carried big headlines denouncing Fen 
BLANTON and 
Mr, RANKIN, in which Mr, Fenning was held up to the public 


be 


| scorn, 


On the 18th day of March last, on page 5651 of the Concrrs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, the House had under consideration the District 
appropriation bill, and Mr. BLanron, the gentleman from 
Texas, offered an amendment striking out the appropriation 
for St. Elizabeths Hospital, aud on this motion he obtained the 
floor and debated at length the affairs of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital and Mr. Fenning’s connection therewith, and asserted 
that his colleague, Mr. Green of Florida, had been trying for 
12 months to get Commissioner Fenning to consent that one of 
his wards, whose home was in Florida, should be transferred 
to an asylum in Florida, where his folks could see him, and so 
forth, and for 12 months the commissioner, Mr. Fenning, had 
as guardian denied the request, and that the father of the boy 
had died of a broken heart, and that the commissioner had been 
illegally keeping this man in St. Elizabeths Hospital and wast- 
ing his property, and so forth. 

Mr. BLANTON said: 


And I want to say here that this commissioner has no right to have 
himself appointed guardian for poor soldier boys who happen to be in 
St. Elizabeths and hold them there while their fathers are perhaps 
dying at home in Florida, and at the same time receive several thou- 
sand dollars a year, as my colleague from Vermont says he Is doing. 
If he is doing that, it ought to be stopped. 


Thereupon Mr. Green, the gentleman from Florida, said: 


And he refuses to deliver him. The commissioner is his guardian, 
His father died the other 
day of a broken heart. He had tried for 12 months to get Commis- 
sioner Fenning to deliver the boy down there, where his people could 
visit him, but he will not do it. 


2» 
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A few days later, on Mare page 5816 of the Recorp, Mr. 
SLANTON, still denouncing Mr. Fenning, was interrupted by the 
gentleman from New ¥ork [Mr. CULLEN], whereupon the fol- 
lowing took place: 


Mr. CULLEN. I am very much interested in the veterans and in the 
hospital work. That has been a part of my life’s work. If the gentle- 
man can answer this question, I would like him to do so. If there is a 
request made on Commissioner Fenning to transfer one of these unfor- 
tunate wards to his home and representation is made by his parents 
that they are willing to take the reaponsibility—— 

Mr. BLANTON, He will not do it, 

Mr. CULLEN. He absolutely refuses to do it? 

Mr. BuLantron. Yes. The gentleman from Florida {Mr. GREEN] has 
been trying for a year to get his Florida boy transferred, but he bas 
not succeeded. 

Mr. Green of Florida. I may say further that they pass the buck 
many times in this way: He says he is willing provided the doctors are 
willing; then they shrffle the cards and eventualiy the doctors say they 
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do not want him moved. They are in cahoots, and those human vul- 
tures are preying upon the men who fought to defend this country, 
[Applause.] 


So serious became these denunciations by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLanron] and so vicious became his charges 
against Mr. Fenning that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[ Mr. UNperuIL.), a member of the District Committee, who had 
attended these hearings, obtained the floor and said: 


What I have taken the floor for is to protest against a practice 
which has grown up with one or two Members of Congress of assail- 
ing and assassinating the character of the people connected with the 
Government service and with the District administration, I have seen 
too much of it in the past I will give but one illustration. Two years 
ago there was an insurance commissioner in the District of Columbia— 
and I shall not mention his name—a man who had “come back.” 
He had been down tin the darkness, in the depths of despair. He was 
making good There had been a divorce in his family, and there had 
been a lot of things in the past that it was quite unnecessary to rake 
up. A bill was before Congress with respect to his department. One 
of the Members of this House took occasion to rake up his whole past, 
to diseredit him before his neighbors, his friends, to make it im 
possible for him to live in this community. Being rather weak mentally, 
the man went back. Ue 1s a wreck to-day. Everything that was 
sougot to be accomplished could have been accomplished by bringing 
certain facts before the committee or before the commissioners. The 
mun might have been removed from his office, but no, they had to rake 
up the details of a divorce case, they had to discredit his family and 
his children. I protest against such practices where a man has no 
opportunity to defend himself. 

There is too much taking advantage of the immunity which this floor 
xuarantees to make statements against the character of any citizen of 
the United States. I think that it is a reflection upon all Members of 
Congress rather than upon one Member of Congress. And if there is not 
a rule in Congress which will prevent that thing, there ought to be. 
I have been tempted this morning to raise a point of order at some 
of the remarks which have been made, I think that it is the 
enthustasn or may be the emotions—of the gentleman from Texas that 
carries him so far, but I want to assure him that the Members of 
Congress are not all imbeciles, and they can get the information they 
need without the necessity of bringing in here or dragging in here a 
man’s reputation and assassinating his character. 

I am not defending Mr. Fenning, and I am not defending Doctor 
White: ft am not defending the men at the head of the Veterans’ 
Bureau or those who are connected with the court or the hospital. I 
am trying to bring to the attention of the gentleman from Texas, and 
incidentally to the rest of the Members of the House, the unfair and 
unjust methods of the gentleman from Texas in presenting his case. 
No matter how enthusiastic he may be, no matter how stirred he may 
be by his emotions, there is no justification for making an attack as 
he made this morning on a man who is not present to defend himself. 


This rebuke from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL] did not deter the gentleman from Texas or the 
gentleman from Mississippi. They continued in their examina- 
tion of Mr. Fenning and other witnesses upon their charges of 
improper and criminal conduct of Mr, Fenning, Doctor White, 
and the directors of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

On the Sth day of April the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON | Obtained the floor again and made an extended speech 
against Mr. Fenning and obtained consent to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp, which he did, going into many pages and attempt- 
ing to disclose crimes, misdemeanors, and offenses that he had 
discovered against Mr. Fenning. Under the privilege of extend- 
ing his remarks he placed in the Recorp many affidavits and 
statements from witnesses that would not be admissible in court 
to prove his charges against Mr. Fenning, and proceeded to 
make very rash statements, presumably under the immunity 
granted him by the Constitution, whereby a Member could not 
be called to account outside of Congress for anything said in 
Congress, 

In the course of this intemperate discussion and putting in of 
improper affidavits, testimony that would not be admissible in 
court, on page 7138 of the Recorp, Mr. UNDERHILL again pro- 
tested as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, if we are going to have an investigation of tLe acts of 
Mr. Fenning and of the officials of St. Elizabeths Hospital and the 
Veterans’ Bureau and various other agenctes that have been drawn into 
this controversy, we should have those officials present and respond to 
questions put te them. I do not think it is fair for a Member to stand 
on the floor of this House and make serious ‘charges against the 
humblest citizen without an opportunity on the part of the accused to 
reply and present a defense if he has one. I object. 


Mr. BLANTON, however, proceeded in his tirade against Mr. 
Fenning, and, among other things, be said: 
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If Frederick A. Fenning were now placed in a penitentiary and k pt 
there 25 years the punishment would hardly be adequate for all of ¢) 
injustice and suffering he has caused these two poor, helpless women 
alone, not considering the many, many others he has robbed ani 
defrauded. 


On April 16—page 7596 of the Recorp—the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] presented to the House a letter from Mr. 
Fenning in which letter the commissioner attempted to answer 
the statements made by Mr. BLANTON on the floor of the House 
and to give his own version of the transactions that Mr. Bran- 
TON had claimed were criminal and also to answer these 
charges made by Mr. BLANTON, 

Mr. RANKIN and Mr. BLANTON objected, and thereupon Mr. 
MADDEN was not permitted to file the answer of Mr. Fenning 
to the statements made by Mr. BLantToN under the protection 
of the Constitution. In the course of this debate the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Green] said of Mr. Fenning: 


There seems to be an effort being made to condone this human vu! 
ture, and I am not in favor of it. 


‘Under a question of the highest privilege, on April 19 the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] arose in the House and pre 
sented 34 articles of impeachment against Mr. Fenning, Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, accusing him of high 
crimes and misdemeanors extending over the business life of 
Mr. Fenning, and the Judiciary Committee was then and there 
duly authorized by resolution to inquire and report whether 
the action of this House is necessary concerning the alleged 
official misconduct of Frederick A. Fenning, a Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, and whether in their opinion the said 
Frederick A. Fenning has been guilty of any acts which in the 
contemplation of the Constitution, the statute laws, and the 
precedents of Congress are high crimes and misdemeanors re- 
quiring the interposition of the constitutional powers of this 
THlouse. 

Mr. BLantTon thereupon followed these charges and this reso- 
lution to the Judiciary Committee by another lengthy speech 
denouncing Mr. Fenning and going again over these charges 
and making to the House certain ex parte statements that 
would not be admissible in court, and then after adjournment 
of the House went before the two committees of the House— 
the District of Columbia and the World War Veterans’ Com- 
mittee—and continued his examination and denouncement of 
Mr. Fenning. 

Mr. Fenning thereupon withdrew from these two regular 
committees and refused to be examined further and then pre- 
sented himself for a full examination and investigation before 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, 

The reference of these charges to the Judiciary Committee 
did not‘satisfy the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanron], and 
he proceeded almost daily in the House to again rehearse the 
charges against Mr. Fenning, making again statements without 
anybody to answer them for no other purpose, it seems, than 
to prejudice in advance the public mind and the Judiciary 
Committee. 

On May 6 the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], a 
member of the World War Veterans’ Committee, a Member of 
great ability, character, and fairness, obtained the floor and 
said this about Mr. Fenning and the investigation that was 
going on before his, committee by Mr. BLianton while the Ju- 
diciary Committee had the whole matter under consideration : 


I had never met the man whom it is sought to impeach. I never 
saw him until he entered our committee room, that of the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. I hardiy knew of his existence, 
but I have in all my life been perhaps handicapped by sympathy for 
the under dog. From the earliest days when I could acquire any 
knowledge on these subjects I ‘was taught that every man is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until he is proven guilty, and that every man 
charged with crime ‘has a right to his day in court. I found myself 
surrounded in the House by a body of associates, a large number of 
whom seemed to me to have forgotten the right of every man to be 
deemed innocent until he is proven guilty and the right of every man 
to have his day in court, and I found a populace inflamed by passion 
and prejudice, ready to crucify this man. 

I have no strictures to pass upon the members of the committee with 
whom I ‘have for nearly three weeks been considering this case. I do 
not purpose to defend this man. He must stand his chances. If he 
is to be crushed to serve some purpose that I can not conceive, such is 
his fate, and he must accept it as best he can. I rise for a wider and a 
broader purpose. I rise to inform those unhappy men who are confined 
in our hospitals, to inform their parents, relatives, and friends; aye, 
to inform more than 4,000,000 men who served in the late war, that the 
facts laid before our committee, which has concerned itself‘only with 
the aspects of the case that relate to veterans, do not as yet warrant 
any judgment condemning this man. He has violated no law. Hvery 
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act that the law has required him to perform has been approved by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

The chief justice of the court has been quoted within a few days 
as accepting the responsibility. Mark what I now and 
spread it abroad, if you will, Not veteran one penny 
through the conduct of this man. 

J am presenting reasons why the 4,000,000 veterans of 
should be told that their not 
have in regard certain 
charge. I have not the time, of course, to take up the details, but 
I want to lay before the House one typical instance of what has 
deceived the House and what has blinded the people. 

I will take up the story as briefly as I may, for my time is limited, 
to tell you that a clerk in of the bureaus went into an under- 
taker’s establishment and saw a body on which an autopsy had been 
performed; later he saw another body on which an autopsy also had 
been performed, Somebody told him it was the body of a veteran. 
In cross-examination before our committee he was compelled to disclose 
that he did not know either body that of a veteran. He con- 
fessed that while on oath he had misinformed another committee in 
this particular. If not guilty of the crime of perjury, he was at least 
guilty of falsification or deceit. 
in the newspapers, but, as far 
printed in the newspapers disclosing 
falsifier, or at least a deceiver, 


you say 


one has lost 
this country 
by those here 
responsibilities in 


rights are 
to them 


being 
duties and 


abused 


who 


one 


was 


The original charge had been spread 
as I have observed, not one 
the fact that this 


line 
man was a 


was 


Let us go on with the story that shows how scandal grows. 

A few days later the gentleman from Texas rose on the floor of this 
louse and said: 

“Mr. BLANTON, 
JOHNSON] 


I wonder if the gentleman from South Dakota 
knows, and do you know, that when a 
Elizabeths Hospital the doctors there cut him up? 
ago, the case 1 have in mind, where they split bis head wide open, and 
the undertaker refused to accept him for sald he 
not embalm a body like that.” 
Whereupon there came before 

question, a decent appearing man 
said: 


[ Mr. 
yeteran dies in St. 


embalming— could 


in 
who 


the undertaker 
trustworthiness, 


our committee 
of seeming 


am here of my own accord, without suggestion from anyone, to 
correct a statement which appeared in last Friday morning's Post to 
the effect that bodies at St. Elizabeths Hospital were in such mutilated 
condition after they had finished with them that I refused to accept 
them to prepare them for burial. I simply come before your committee 
to say that statement is not correct. I have never made any such 
statement as that, and, being an ex-service man myself, I do not think 
I would give such a statement as that to the public to further break 
the hearts of the loved ones that these men have left behind.” 

Now, see how the vile odor of scandal spreads. In the report of a 
meeting of an American Legion post printed in the Washington Post 
yesterday morning was this paragraph: 

“ Bodies of shell-shocked veterans who died at St. Elizabeths Hospital 
have been sold to Howard University for scientific experiment, the 
Texan charged, and he pledged himself to put a stop to the prac- 
tice,” 

A credulous clerk believed an autopsy had been performed on the 
hody of a veteran. Somewhere between the shop of the undertaker 
and the floor of the House, passing through the office of the gentle- 
man from Texas, the story was elaborated into one of dreadful 
mutilation that would outrage the sensibilities of any right-minded 
man. Other Members of the House began to use the word “ horrible.” 
Next the gentleman from Texas makes a _ speech 
thing that a reporter misunderstands, which he distorts into a 
diabolically ingenious implication, meant to plant in the mind the 
impression that the bodies of white veterans are sold for the purposes 
of dissection by colored medical students. The responsibility of the 
gentlemen from Texas lies in the fact that he gave ready ear to the 
hallucinations of a morbid busybody and spread before the world 
a slander that he should have known was preposterous, thus furnish- 
ing the foundation on which another troublemaker built a still more 
incredible tale. All the resultant distress brought by this wretched 
mushroom of calumny to the relatives of the mentaliy ill now in 
hospitals or who have died there would have been saved if the gentle- 
man from Texas had taken the time to make even a hasty inquiry 
by telephone. He would have found that no autopsy is ever per- 
formed on the body of a veteran who dies at St. Elizabeths before 
consent is secured from parents, other relatives, or the guardian. 
And he would have found that the body of every veteran is buried 
at Arlington, unless those who have the right to request wish other- 
wise, 

So the story grew and spread over all the land. What is the 
result? You find it in St. Elizabeths Hospital; the morale distressingly 
damaged. You find it in Walter Reed Hospital, where thousands 
of invalid veterans are disquieted by the lamentable tale. You find 
it in the posts of the American Legion and the Disabled Veterans 
and the veterans of all wars, who are wondering whether the wards 
of the Nation are safe in the hands of those now intrusted with the 
solemn duty of their care. 


One died some time | 


containing some- | 
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The responsibility Hes with the man who without inguiry, without 


| satisfying himself that some wild delusion of a disordered brain 
had even a foundation of truth, spread before the House and before 
the country charges outrageous in their nature, beyond belief, based 
upon statements now proved to have been false. [Applause.] 

Justice to the gentleman from Texas calls upon me to say that 
in the instance where he was so shamefully misquoted he tells us 
that what he really said was that doctors lecturing before medical 
schools exhibit men brought with them from insane hospitals. It 


does not He in his mouth to criticize such a practice, even if it exists, 
when he himself secured the attendance of two mentally ill men 
one of our committees, against the protest of the doctors 
who had these men in charge, and exposed these men to the humilia- 
tion of appearance before a throng of avid, 
sought to have their tainted appetites 
passion and to prejudice. [Applause.] 
Nothing of that sort, I am sure, will be 
the Judiciary. That committee, 
to this matter fresh and 


before 


who 
to 


morbid 


spectators, 
whetted by an appeal 

the Committ 
wholly of law) 

without prejudice, trusted 
refuse to listen to hearsay and opinion testimony. Into 
no insane men will brought from the hospital and ex 
There will be none of those extraordinary things that have 
going on in the House Office Building, violating every canon 
decency and fair play. this committee 

find out the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
desire it to have the opportunity to tell the country 
were false. I am sure the reputation of every 
in its hands. Character will not be garrulously illegitimately 
attacked. The rights of the man who charged with offense will 
be protected. Whether he be guilty or innocent, the committee will 
give him simple, even-handed ju And the truth will be Jast 
spread before the people 

This rebuke from Mr. Luce did not wholly stop the improper 
speeches against Mr. Fenning from Messrs. BLANTON and 
RANKIN on the floor of the House during the hearings before 
the Judiciary Committee. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House commenced hearings 
May 20 on these 34 articles of impeachment and closed the 
evidence June 7. The report of the committee was filed in 
Congress on July 1, which said report found, by a majority 
of that committee, that none of the 34 charges of impeachment 
were proven. 

A small minority of that committee insisted that in spite 
of this justification and vindication of Mr. Fenning he should 
be removed from office by the President, because they claim 
that these several hearings, charges, and publicity had robbed 
the commissioner of his influence and usefulness as a commis- 
sioner; or, in other words, that the slanders, misrepresenta- 
tions, and false accusations made against him during the course 
of these proceedings had destroyed his past character for hon- 
esty and uprightness, and that public opinion had been so 
prejudiced by the continued recital of these alleged acts and 
words, and that he ought to be punished for the false state- 
ment of his foes. 

An examination of these 34 charges by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House is found in a closely printed volume of 
over 1,100 pages, a multitude of records that do not appear in 
the record, but were agreed upon as to what they contained, 
and would only make a more bulky record by being printed. 

During this investigation the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] appeared as the prosecutor of his impeachment 
charges. It will be understood and noted by those who have 
read the evidence before the committee how worthless became 
the charges of the gentleman from Texas when we heard 
“both sides.” 

The following is a brief review of the facts as presented: 

Colonel Fenning some 23 years ago added to his law prac- 
tice a side line of life and accident insurance, and was an 
agent of a bonding company to furnish bonds for executors, 
administrators, guardians, and so forth, in the usual and cus- 
tomary way. Fenning had many friends who were anxious 
that he should succeed in his business and who were friendly 
toward him in the way of business. One of these was William 
A. White, superintendent of St. Elizabeths Insane Hospital, 
who has a nation-wide reputation as an alienist and who is a 
man of the highest character and reputation. 

There are quartered at St. Elizabeths Hospital on an average 
over 4,000 inmates under the care of Superintendent White. 
These inmates are divided into three classes—first, those who 
have been committed to the asylum by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia under the Code of Laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which provides that where a person is 
charged with insanity and has no relatives or friends to pre- 
sent a petition to have him adjudged insane it is done by the 
Commissioners of the District. On such petition a jury is 
impaneled of experts on the mind and after hearing ali the 
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evidence they give their verdict as to whether the party is sane 
or insene. If the party is adjudged insane, he is committed 
to the hospital. This is the way the first class of inmates are 
handied who are committed to the institution, whether they 
have property or not. If they have no property, after they are 
committed to the asylum they are simply kept there without a 
guardian under the care of the institution. 

if they have property, then it is necessary to have some one 
appointed guardian to care for their property, to see that the 
ward is taken care of from the income of that property, and 
that the property is properly protected and conserved. 

There is a second class of persons of unsound mind who 
have property and relatives or next of kin, and these relatives 


usually petition to have the party alleged to be of unsound 
ming adjudged so by the proper proceedings under the law, 
and on a jury's verdict, if they are adjudged insane, they are 


committed to the hospital and a guardian appointed, usually 
on the petition of these relatives or next of kin. 

There is a third class of persons of unsound mind who prop- 
erly come under the two classes last mentioned, This class 
grew out of the late World War. Many soldiers returned home 
shell shocked and injured in their head or weak of mind and 
could not thereby take care of themselves. These persons have 
been first under the charge of the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals 
for the insane, but because of Insufficient facilities there many 
of them ure sent to St. Elizabeths Hospital on petitions of the 
ials of the Veterans’ Bureau. After being adjudged insane 
in the legal way there is a petition presented by the Veterans’ 
tSureau for a guardian, so that some responsible person can 
take care of the property of the ward, which property usually 
consists of the compensation paid by the Government to the 
insane soldier, 

These petitions for guardians, so far as Mr. Fenning is con- 
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cerned, without scarcely an exception, are signed by the officers | 


of the Veterans’ Bureau duly authorized so to do, and in a very 
large number of these Mr. Fenning, on request of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, has been made a guardian of the ward and 
of the property. 

tight in this connection it is well to present this fact: That 
in making a petition to adjudge these war veterans insane Mr. 
Kenning made no charge to the veterans’ hospital or to the 
ward for his services but only received the usual commission on 
the income of the ward. 

This further fact, developed during the examination and in- 
vestigation by the Judiciary Committee of the House, that Mr. 
Kenning through 24 years of service had acted as guardian for 
a great many insane persons committed to St. Elizabeths, that 
these persons were adjudged insane in every case on the peti- 
tions of others than Mr. Fenning, and were adjudged insane by 
a jury in due course of law, and that all Mr. Fenning had to do 
with these matters was to act as guardian after he was ap- 
pointed by the court. 

In his work as guardian for these insane persons every case 
disclosed that Mr. Fenning was faithful in the discharge of his 
duties, visiting his wards twice a month, and once each year 
filling his account with the court showing all receipts and funds 
that came into his hands, showing his investments made, show- 
ing all income made from those investments, showing all the 
charges against the estate for payment to the ward for neces- 
sities, for which he produced and has on file vouchers for every- 
thing, and orders from the court approving every act done and 
approving all money expended for the ward or for any other 
purpose. 

These yearly accounts show an audit made by the auditor for 
the Distriet of Columbia and the approval of that auditor, and 
shows further a settlement and approval made by some justice 
of the District of Columbia courts. The record shows in all 
these cases that once a year an officer of the court makes an 
investigation into all the trust funds of Mr. Fenning as guardian 
in all these cases, examines all the securities and all the invest- 
ments te see that the estate is intact and protected, and makes 
his report to the court, which reports have been accepted and 
approved. It is also well to state in this connection that in all 
these many cases there has been produced no evidence what- 
ever of any embezzlement of funds or of the assets of his wards, 
and that no expenditure from the estate of the ward has been 
made that was not first authorized by the court, and the orders 
are all on record, and there is no act of Mr. Fenning as guardian 
that has not been approved by the District auditor and by the 
court. 

Complaint had been made in some of the charges of Mr. 
BLANTON and Mr. RANKIN that Mr. Fenning had received exor- 
bitant fees in these estates. The evidence shows in all his 
accounts that he received between 5 and 10 per cent commission 
on the yearly income of his wards as payment for his services, 
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that this was the usnal and customary fee in such cases, and 
was so considered by the auditor and the court. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLanTon] has claimed in his charges 
and on the floor of the House that Mr. Fenning had in a great 
many cases received as guardian commissions to the amount 
of 50, 60, 80, and even as high as 94 per cent. The evidence 
shows that there were in a few cases very small estates of less 
than $30, and the yearly income of such an estate would 
amount to but very little. In such cases the court did not 
allow Mr. Fenning a commission but allowed him a compensa- 
tion for his services which in all the cases we examined 
amounted to between $4 and $7 per year for looking after his 
ward. This was very small compensation, but Mr. BLanton 
figures it upon a commission basis, which was not done by the 
court, and therefore upon a compensation of $5 or $6 figured on 
a commission basis would amount to a very high percentage 
which would deceive those who did not understand the real 
facts in the ease and would cause them to believe, being igno 
rant of the facts, that Mr. Fenning was charging a commission 
of 80 to 90 per cent on the ward's estate, which was not true. 

The only criticism that could be possible in all his 20 years ot 
service as guardian was in one particular, and that was a cus- 
tom that grew up as follows: 

Mr. Fenning, as we have seen, was agent for a bonding com- 
pany and bonded persons who came to him in a fiduciary 
capacity to obtain a bond, and he received a commission paid 
by his company on his monthly reports for all premiums sent 
to the company. When he became guardian of these severa! 
wards he found it necessary to obtain a bond, the amount to 
be fixed by the court, and as was usual in such cases he has 
taken it from a bonding company. All the bonding companies 
in the District have one price for bonds, and he being agent for 
a bonding company he purchased his own bond from the com- 
pany he represented. The amount paid for the bond, as was 
the custom, was charged up against the estate as a part of the 
expenses allowed by the court, and Mr, Fenning did this in all 
these cases and charged up the amount that he had to pay for 
the bond. He received from his company on monthly state 
ments a certain small commission on all premiums sent in, and 
among them included the premium for his own bond. If he 
had credited the amount of the premium he had received to the 
estate of his ward it would have given the estate something to 
which it was not entitled as income. 

On the other hand, Mr. Fenning says that he reasoned that 
this manner of proceeding was not taking anything out of the 
estate, or, in other words, that the estate would lose nothing 
and that if he credited the estate with these premiums he would 
be liable under the statutes of the District, which provide that 
no guardian or person entering into a fiduciary relation should 
receive febates in handling estates. 

There was something else in this connection that caused Mr, 
Fenning, so he says and which we believe, to have the honest 
opinion that he was entitled to the benefit of these premiums 
on his own bond and that the estate was not entitled, as I have 
said, and that was a decision of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in a case which came to the attention of Mr. 
Fenning, but a case to which he was not a party, where tle 
court held that the guardian of a ward in making an invest- 
ment of his ward’s funds could properly, in addition to his usual 
compensation and commission, receive a bonus from the party 
who took the investment. The case was afterwards taken to 
the Supreme Court, and that court held that the guardian 
should account to the estate for the commission or bonus so 
received. Mr. Fenning says this case after it went up escaped 
his attention, he not having any interest in the same, and even 
if he had, it in his opinion did not apply to his wards, which 
were cases where he did not claim any bonus or commission in 
making investments for his ward, 

During the course of this investigation the matter of Mr. 
Fenning receiving a commission on the premiums on his own 
bond was brought before Justice Siddons, of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, and he rendered a decision from 
which Mr. Fenning took no appeal, which decision was in sub- 
stance that the amount received by Mr. Fenning as commis- 
sion on his own bond should be eredited to his ward and be- 
come a part of the yearly income of the estate, because the bond 
was renewed every year, and that on this income Mr. Fenning 
should receive his usual commission. 

In rendering his decision Justice Siddons, a judge of great 
ability and learning, said about Mr. Fenning’s commission on 
these bonds as follows: 


The evidence in this case does not justify the view that Mr. Fenning 
intended to perpetuate a fraud or to profit at the expense of the 
estate committed to his hands. The evidence shows at most a mis- 
take of judgment or misconception of what his duty as committee 
required of him. And that this is so is emphasized by the fact 
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shown by the report of the auditor in the case of Edward F. Hoff, ; 


lunacy No. 5560, that Mr. Fenning, the committee in that case, having 

pmitted to the court In the first instance the question whether he 

uld account for a commission received by him in making an invest- 
ent for the beneficiary of that other estate. 

I agree with Justice Siddons that there was no intent on the 
part of Mr. Fenning to do wrong or to obtain any improper 

mpensation from the estate of his ward. Since the ruling of 
Justice Siddons it appears that Colonel Fenning has paid back 
es far as possible to all estates that he can reach the amount 
he received as compensation from these bonds. These are a 
class of cases where the estates have lost nothing, but, as a 
sitter of fact, by paying these commissions into the estate he 
is now adding to these estates, and they are profiting by his 
acts and not losing anything. 

I have not time to review all of the several charges made in 
this case in the matter of guardianships. It is sufficient to 
note in the case of Fred C. Hall, where the gentleman from 
Florida called Mr. Fenning a human yulture on the floor of 
the House, that the evidence disclosed beyond any question 
that Mr. Fenning’s conduct in that case was perfectly proper 
and that his actions toward his ward, a client of Mr. Green, 
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I have not time to go into the evidence which will be read 
by those interested in this case to show how weak and in- 
sufficient was the evidence offered by the prosecution. Mr. 
s;LANTON Wanted at nearly all times to have us receive hearsay 
evidence to introduce the affiavits of parties who were present 
in the District of Columbia and could be called to testify 
where he wanted to introduce their evidence instead. He also 
requested the committee to allow him to bring before us four 
inmates of the insane hospital and set them down before our 
committee and for us to say whether in our opinion they were 
sane or insane. He produces the evidence of a party living in 
Texas which affidavit had not been taken under the rules of 
law and wanted to put it in the record as evidence. Our com- 
mittee examined the affidavit and found it coatained nothing 
admissible as evidence and could not prove anything possible in 
the case, and having told Mr. Branton this he next insisted 


| that the witness should come into the District if he had to pay 


calls for no criticism but shows great courtesy on the part of | 


Mr. Fenning and the utmost honesty and fair treatment in the 
cause. 

This courtesy and fair treatment applies to all the cases and 
cuardianships and business of Mr. Fenning. He conducted his 
business in a very proper, able, methodical, and honest manner. 
His books and accounts were kept to wonderful perfection, his 
accounts were settled with the court promptly, and there is net 
a scintilla of evidence going to show that he took from a single 


estate a bonus or did not properly account to an estate for | 


every cent received. All his doings have been passed upon and 
approved by the honest and efficient auditor for the District of 
Columbia. All his accounts and acts have been approved by the 


justices of the courts of the District of Columbia. The only | 
criticism that could be made of him, if at all, is that he was | 


a guardian of so many persons. It is a most difficult thing to 
obtain proper guardians for insane persons in this hospital for 
the reason that acting as a guardian for an insane person is a 
distasteful task for anybody, and only a few persons would have 
the patience and the courtesy and the everlasting kindness to 
do what Fenning did through all these years in looking after 
these wards—wards that were nearly all the time being made 
restless by visits of relatives and friends, who, as was natural, 
looked upon their relative in this hospital as not being very 
insane and might be taken home to relatives and friends, they 
were also in a condition at least to be made restless and un- 
happy and critical by visits from self-appointed investigators 
such as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

There has been something said about the total amount that 
Mr. Fenning received during all these years as guardian in 
compensation for his services, that when it is all added together 
it makes a large total. Some years were fat and some lean but 
on the whole when an average was struck the compensation 
was reasonable and much less, we believe, than it would have 
bcen had it been undertaken by any other person of like abili- 
ties. It was considered reasonable by the auditor and by five 
different judges of the District, and we can not see now how 
that going behind those settlements, many of them 15 and 20 
years old, could be the subject of criticism even by Mr. BLANTON 
and Mr, RANKIN. 

There is one charge made by Mr. BrLanton out of the 34 
that perhaps ought to receive a moment’s consideration. It is 
the charge that since Mr. Fenning became Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, a little over a year ago, he has done cer- 
tain things as commissioner for which he should be impeached, 
to wit, that he has illegally demoted several police officers, the 
most prominent of whom was Captain Headley. 

The facts show that Captain Headley was demoted on com- 
plaint of his superior officer, who presented to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia a great many charges of 
incompetency and inefficiency against this officer. The three 
commissioners examined these charges and found them to be 
true in their opinion, and demoted the officer, as by the rules 
required. This act was the act of the three commissioners and 
not of Mr. Fenning alone, and it was based upon the report 
of Headley’s superior officer and done in the usual manner 
without any malice on the part of Mr. Fenning or the other 
commissioners, and it seems was not an impeachable matter or 
even an illegal act, but was done for the good of the service. 
A few other complaints were examined by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of demotion of officers, but the evidence was so weak 
and insufficient as not to require any comment. 





the witness's fees out of his own pocket, and the witness was 
sent for, and when he arrived he did not even understand the 
affidavit and knew nothing about the case, and this was at an 
expense of about $200. 

During the course of the examination the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANtTON] insisted that the Judiciary Committee 
should permit him, Mr. BLanron, to invite Mr. Hogan out of 
doors that he might, if possible, wreak personal chastisement 
upon the learned counsel for Mr. Fenning for remarks made 
by him. The committee refused to allow any such barroom 
tactics in their presence, and when certain denouncements made 
by Mr. BLANTON of Mr. Fenning during the progress of the 
case brought forth cheers from the large number gathered in 
the room, we had to threaten to clear the room to preserve 
order because of the mob feeling there against Mr. Fenning by 
these charges. It was not strange that a mob feeling prevailed 
in this District, on the floor of Congress, and in all these com- 
mittees. 

This feeling had been engendered by the remarks of Mr. 
BLANTON and Mr. RANKIN in the newspapers and the House 
that the dead body of a soldier had been found in the Potomac 
River near the Tidal Basin and that Fenning had something 
to do with it. The headlines in a morning paper about the 
time of Mr. BLANToN’s denunciation of Mr. Fenning that a 
ward of Fenning’s had been found dead in St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, where he had fallen on the floor, and that Mr. Fenning 
was responsible. Charges made on the floor by Mr. BLANTON 
that Fenning and Doctor White were dealing in dead bodies of 
Fenning’s wards in the hospital by selling them to students of 
schools, and so forth, and many other charges of a like nature, 
when the evidence showed conclusively that there was no im- 
proper combination or conspiracy or relations between Doctor 


|; White and Mr. Fenning, but that all their business had been 


conducted on a high plane and from an honest purpose. 

I had never met Mr. Fenning until he appeared before my 
committee, I have never exchanged a half-dozen words with 
him in my life. From his appearance and his testimony in the 
record I find no fault in him. 

After Mr. Banton closed his case before our committee he 
announced that his health would not allow him to proceed fur- 
ther and withdrew from the prosecution. Mr. Fenning, with his 
witnesses and the official records, answered in their order every 
one of the 34 charges of impeachment, as appears by the record, 
and then Mr. RANKIN began the cross-examination of Mr. 
Fenning. 

Mr. RANKIN was somewhat handicapped by not being present 
when the prior evidence had been received. He approached 
Mr. Fenning in a seemingly angry manner and conducted his 
examination with a small show of courtesy. The cross-examina- 
tion had not proceeded far before he made a physical assault 
upon Mr. Hogan, counsel for Mr. Fenning. The facts as set 
forth in the record from Mr. Dyer, the chairman, is as follows 
(pp. 1052 and 1053): 


Mr. Dyer. Mr. RANKIN started the attack on Mr. Hogan. There 
is no dispute about that. I think it is entirely unjustified, uncalled 
for, disrespectfui to the committee, and should not be tolerated. 
* * * Mr. RANKIN hag treated this committee disgracefully, without 
excuse. 


Soon after this Mr. RANKIN closed his case; and while the 
Judiciary Committee was considering the evidence and making 
up their report, he again sought the floor of the House to rant 
and denounce Mr. Fenning, the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and the court that said it found no fault in him. 

The printed record of the evidence taken by the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives will stand 
forever as a complete vindication of Colonel Fenning. It will 
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protect his good name; it will be a source of great comfort 
to his wife and children that— 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again. 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
While error wounded writhes in pain, 

And dies amid her worshipers. | 


DAIRYING AND LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENT STATION AT 


N. DAK, 


MANDAN, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for | 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 1472) to provide for | 
the establishment of a dairying and livestock experiment sta- | 
tion at Mandan, N. Dak. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the | 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to establish at Mandan, N. Dak., a dairying and livestock | 
experiment station, in connection with the Great Plains Experiment 
Station, for investigations and experiments in the dairy and livestock 
industries and the problems pertaining to the establishment and de- 
velopment of such industries, and for demonstrations, assistance, and | 
fervice in livesock breeding, growing, and feeding. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of | 
$25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the | 
provisions of this act, including the acquisition of suitable lands, the 
construction of buildings, the purchase of livestock and breeders, and 
the employment of necessary persons. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Iowa a question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the geytleman. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. How many of these experiment stations 
are there now? 

Mr. HAUGEN. About 10 of them, I believe, and this is to 
be a dairying and livestock experiment station established in 
connection with the station established about a dozen years 
ago known as the Great Plains Experiment Station. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


ESTABLISH MENT OF FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION IN THE OHIO AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEYS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 3405) to authorize the 
establishment and maintenance of a forest experiment station 
in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to establish and maintain a forest experiment station in the States of 
the Ohio Valley and central Mississippi Valley, at such a place or 
places as may be selected by him, and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to conduct silvicultural, forest-fire, dendrological, and other 
experiments and investigations, independently or in cooperation with 
other branches of the Federal Government, and with States, univer- 
sities, colleges, county and municipal agencies, associations, and indi- 
viduals, to determine the best methods for the growing, management, 
and protection of timber crops on forest lands and farm wood lots. 

Sec. 2. An appropriation of $30,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927, for the establishment of the station provided by this act and 
such annual appropriations as mar thereafter be necessary for its 
maintenance and operation are hereby authorized. 





The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ACQUISITION OF FORT HUNT, VA., AND FORT WASHINGTON, MD. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12391) authoriz- 
ing the National Capital Park and Planning Commission to 
purchase Fort Hunt, Va., and Fort Washington, Md. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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| Hunting Creek from Mount Vernon. 
| from 1893 to 1896 at a cost of $45,526.87, and includes 197.413 acres. 
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Mr. HILL of. Maryland. Mr, Speaker, will the gentlema 
withhold his objection a moment? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Yes; I withhold it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. This bill is introduced by the chair 
man of the District Committee, our colleague, Mr, Zim_Man, of 
Maryland. It is unanimously reported favorably by the Mili. 
tary Affairs Committee. The forts are to be sold to the Na 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commission at the appraise: 
value. I do not think the gentleman really objects to the bij! 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, one of them is 14 mil. 
and the other one is 16 miles from the District of Columbia, or 
rather from the seat of government, and I do not see any reas«) 
why the District should be purchasing properties, one of thei 


| 14 miles and the other one 16 miles away. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is a part of the general park 
planning scheme, and I hope the gentleman will not object, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con 


I will say to the gentleman-——— 
I am thoroughly familiar with the 


, Sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, under the consent just 
given I submit the following report on this bill, which I made 
at the unanimous direction of the Committee on Military 
Affairs : 


Mr. Hit of Maryland, from the Committee on Military Affairs, sub- 


, mitted the following report to accompany H. R. 12391: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 12391) authorizing the National Capital Park and Planning 


| Commission to purchase Fort Hunt, Va., and Fort Washington, Md., 
| having considered the same, report favorably thereon with the recom- 


mendation that the bill do pass. 

It seems of great importance to acquire the properties known as 
Fort Hunt, Va., and Fort Washington, Md., no longer needed for mili- 
tary purposes, for proper extension of the park system of the National 


, Capital. 
| 


Fort Hunt is located in Fairfax County, Va., 16 miles below Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is located on the Potomac River just across Little 
It was acquired by purchase 


In House Report No. 875, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, dated 
February 24, 1926, its estimated sales value is $178,281. The entire 
frontage on the Potomac River and Little Hunting Creek is forested, 


| and a wharf located thereon presents a view up the river to Wasb- 


ington City and down the river to Mount Vernon. 

Fort’ Washington is located in Prince Georges County, Md., 14 miles 
south of Washington City. It consists of 354.30 acres. It was ac- 
quired by purchase and condemnation at various times between 15808 
and 1914 at a cost of $38,117.60. The frontage on the Potomac River 
and Piscataway Creek is covered with fine forest, and an elevated 
plateau presents splendid views of the Potomac River and the Maryland 
embankment to Mount Vernon. Including a substantial wharf, the 
improvements at this station amount to $734,386. The present sales 
value is estimated in House Report No. 374, Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session, page 41, as $175,650. 

The United States Bureau of Fisheries formerly occupied a limited 


| portion of the land near the river front but was removed to rented 


quarters farther down the river when this tract was entirely needed 
for military purposes. This bureau is anxious to return to this point, 
and if this were done its hatchery and fish ponds would add great 
interest in connection with its use as a park. 

The reports of-both the Senate and House committees on the bill 
establishing the National Capital Park Commission provide as follows 
(H. Rept. No. 971, 68th Cong., Ist sess.; S. Rept. No. 245, 68th 
Cong., Ist sess.) : 

* * * “For proper extension of the National Capital park sys- 
tem the following lands should be acquired * * *. 3. Develop 
ment of park boulevards down the Potomac, on the Virginia side to 
Mount Vernon, on the Maryland side to Fort Washington, along the 
bluffs overlooking the river.” * * * 

To carry out this provision it is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant features of the proposed park extension to acquire the tracts 
included in both these military reservations. This point constitutes 
the natural southern terminus of the Potomac boulevard in Mary- 
land. From every standpoint it would seem extremely unfortunate 
to lose the opportunity of the preservation of such tracts for park 
and parkway purposes, and there is no question that if now sold the 
cost of acquiring them at a later period will be greatly in excess of 
the amount that can now be realized by their sale. 


I am sorry that the gentleman objects. We will pass the 


bill soon, however. [Applause.] 
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ADMISSION OF ALIEN VETERANS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 4419) authorizing the 
Shipping Board to give a preference rate to alien veterans and 
their families, which bill is substituted for the bill H. R. 
12659, which is now on the Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 4419, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Shipping Board be, and 
it is hereby, authorized and directed to grant a preferential rate for 
the transportation to the United States upon vessels subject to the | 
control of the United States Shipping Board of alien veterans of the 
World War, their wives and minor children, who are granted visas to | 
enter the United States in excess of quota under the terms of the act 
of May 26, 1926: Provided, That the preferential rate shall be fixed 
by the United States Shipping Board and it shall not be less than 
the actual cost of subsistence of the persons entitled to the benefits of 
the act while on board ship. | 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Jast word. 

This bill practically provides free transportation to the | 
United States for the veterans of the World War who found 
themselves unable to return by reason of the act of 1924. 

I took this matter up personally “with the president of the | 
Shipping Board, and the intention is that veterans presenting 
themselves at any port where a Shipping Board vessel touches 
any European port shall be provided with passage at actual 
cost, and the actual cost will be limited to the cost of the food 
and their maintenance during the ocean trip. 

I want to say to the distinguished chairman of the commit- | 
tee that I congratulate the committee upon bringing this bill | 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the | 


out and personally I feel highly complimented that the floor | 
leader adopted the bill which I introduced originally. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In order to make the gen- | 
tleman’s statement complete, it must be understood that these 
veterans must meet all the other conditions of the laws under 
which they are coming in. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is so prescribed in the Dill. 

Mr. CONNERY. Does this bill provide reduced rates to the 
alien veterans of the World War coming over here? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They simply pay for the food, 
will perhaps be 80 cents or $1 a day. 

Mr. CONNERY. How much? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The actual cost of the food which they 
consume on the trip. It will amount to about $1 or $1.25 a 
day, perhaps. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


which | 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE UNVEILING OF THE 
CRAWFORD W. LONG 


STATUE OF 


Mr. BEERS. 
immediate 
No. 10. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent resolution, as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Resolution 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound the proceedings at the unveiling in 
Statuary Hall, upon the acceptance of the statue of Crawford W. Long, 
presented by the State of Georgia, 5,000 copies, of which 1,000 shall be | 
for the use of the Senate and 2,500 for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the use and 
distribution of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Georgia. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall provide suitable illus- 
trations to be bound with these proceedings. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I present another resolution, 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
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Senate Concurrent Resolution 21 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound as may be directed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing 5,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 95, 
entitled “Art and Artists of the United States Capitol,” of which 1,000 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 5,000 copies for the use of the 
House of Representatives, 500 copies for the use of the Architect of the 
Capitol, and 500 copies for the use of the Joint Committee on the Library. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. How are these to be distributed? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not informed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think there ought to be some provision 


for it. 

Mr. BEERS. They are to be distributed through the Folding 
Room. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It seems to me that that ought to be 


included in the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

BILL RELATING BUILDINGS AND PARKS 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 2042) relating to the 
Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the Nationa! Capital. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the act entitled “An act to fix 
the salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan police force, the 


TO PUBLIC 


| United States park police, and the fire department of the District of 


Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924 (U. S. Stat. L., vol. 43, p. 175), is 
hereby amended by striking out the period at the end of said section 
and adding the following words: “ and such others as the Director of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital deems neces- 
sary and are appropriated for by Congress,” 

Sxc. 2. 


of 


That section 7 of said act is hereby amended by adding at the 


end said section the following: “ Hereafter the members of the 


| United States park police may be granted leave on account of disability 


with three-quarters pay, for a period of not exceeding one year, when 
disability is in direct consequence of injury incurred in the actual per 
formance of duty, and when such disability is certified to and recom- 
mended by the Board of Police and Fire Surgeons of the District of 
Columbia and approved by the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital.” 

Sec. 3. That paragraph (b) of section 16 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in the District of 
Columbia, increase the number of judges of the police court, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 1925 (Stat. L., vol. 43, p. 1126), 
is hereby amended by striking out the words “chief of engineers” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “ Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital.” 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RarHsone, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATION FOR ROADWAY AROUND 
MONUMENT 


Mr. O’CONNER of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10662) authorizing an appropriation for the construction of a 
roadway and walk leading to and around the Chalmette Monu- 
ment, Chalmette, La. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection: 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the purpose of constructing a roadway and walk on grounds owned 


2 
0, 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


CHALMETTE 


| by the United States to and around the Chalmette Monument, at Chal- 


mette, La., to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War: 
Provided, That the construction of the said roadway and walk shall not 
be commenced until the Secretary of War has received assurances satisfac- 
tory to him that the said roadway and walk will be extended by the State of 
Louisiana or the local authorities, and In a substantial manner, from the 
boundary of the Government lands to the St. Bernard Avenue road. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. O’Connor of Louisiana, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote was laid on the table. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGE OVER ROCK CREEK 
Mr. ZITILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill 8. 8453 on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. 
The Clerk read the title, as follows: 
An act (8S. 8453) to for the 
] the M Street over Rock 


provide 
Bridge 


construction of a bridge to 
Creek, in the District of 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. SCHAFER. 
expenditure 

Mr. ZINLMAN, I 
$15,000. There is an 
$250,000 for the bridge. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Is this approved by the Budget? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is approved by the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee, and the Budget states that it is not in conflict with 
the financial program of the President. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Ap act (8S 
the 


Is there objection? 

Reserving the right to object, what are the 
involved? 

this will cost about 
an appropriation of 


would state that 
authorization on 


3453) to provide for the construction of a bridge to replace 
M Street Bridge over Rock Creek, in the District of Columbia 
Be it enacted, ete 
proposed | in the Rock Creck and Potomac Parkway, and 
enable traffic to use M Street NW., between Twenty-sixth and 
nth Streets, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
they hereby, authorized and directed to construct a new 
steel-girder bridge to replace the bridge in the line of M Street over 
Rock Creek, which bridge shall have a roadway 40 feet wide and two 
footways each 9 feet wide, and shali include proper facilities for carry- 
ing and supporting water main and other underground construction: 
Provided, That the Commission of Fine Arts shall be consulted as to 
the architectural design of the proposed bridge and its approaches, 

Sec. 2, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, payable 
in like manner as other appropriations for the expenses of the District 
of ¢ the of $250,000, and the said commissioners are 
authorized to expend therefrom such sum or sums as may be necessary 
for personal services, engineering, and incidental expenses. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Zrn~MaNn, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

PROHIBITION 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, in view of the many requests that 
I have received for copies of my different speeches, and par- 
ticularly because I may expect a request from the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsuAw], on this prohibition ef- 
fort—and I have not a speech that would be appropriate to 
send him at this time—I am taking advantage, even in his 
absence, which I regret, to air my views on this great question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MEAD. T will. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. As long as the gentleman has 
been recognized by the Chair, why does he not move to suspend 
the rules and pass one of those beer bills which he introduced? 

Mr. MEAD. I would be very glad to have one of the bills 
passed, but I think it is perhaps too early to make that at- 
tempt—not that it is early in the session, but the time is not 
opportune. However, 1 am of the opinion that those bills will 
be passed in the near future. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MEAD. TI yield to my colleague. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It is surprising to me that 
the gentleman from New York would attempt to make a speech 
on prohibition without the presence ji the House of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw]. His distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Cramvon, and other eminent dry exponents are not 
here either, and I do not see among those present any other 
member of those arid enthusiasts. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Some of them may be out on the Chau- 
tauqua stump at the present moment. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. At 80 much per speech? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes, 

Mr. MEAD. Mr, Speaker, I am very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of setting forth my views on this question, and I thank 
my friends for their helpful suggestions. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I hope.the gentleman is not 
going to repeat in his speech the figures given by the Anti- 
Saloon League that spent some $35,000,000 in an effort to put 
over prohibition? 

Mr. TREADWAY, 
impartial, 


, That in order to provide sufficient clearance for 


rk drive 


Twenty-seve 


be, and are 


olumbia, sum 


Oh, the gentleman’s remarks are to be 
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Mr. MEAD. I will say to my colleague from New j 
{Mr. O'Connor] I have not gone to that authority for 
information. 

Mr. KINDRED. 


al 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield: 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. I gindly yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KINDRED. I hope the gentleman intends to f; 
emphasize the enormous millions that have been taken { 
the pockets of the taxpayers of the country in a futile ation 
to enforce the prohibition law? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And I hope the gentlem; 
also intends to emphasize the medical aspects of the situati 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And in connection with the compilati: 
of the gentleman, I trust that there are no newspaper « 
ments included with the polls. 

Mr. MEAD. Yes, there are; and I belleve my friend will be 
interested in those covering Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman give the 
result of the referendum that they had in Massachusetts soy 
years ago? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; I think I have that poll also. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am heartily 
and sincerely opposed to prohibition’ as a matter of prin 
ciple, for the reason that, in my opinion, it is the wors 
national development that has come to us in half a century. 
I am of the firm conviction that the adoption of this law in 
our country is the worst disaster that has fallen upon thi 
Republic since its organization. Should it continue, it would 
eventually undermine the foundation of the Government itself. 
If it could last, it would in time bring down the strongest 
political fabric into anarchy and dissolution. 

The term “prohibition” and its twin sister, “law enforce- 
ment,” have become marks of deceit and hypocrisy. There is 
no such a thing as prohibition in the United States, and every- 
body knows it. All men, women, and children who want liquor 
are able to obtain it, and it is even offered to many who neither 
want nor drink it. 

{ am in favor of abstinence and temperance in my country, 
and always have been. I am for a decent, a temperate, a sober 
Nation. If we had temperance, if we had abstinence, and none 
of the manifold and admitted evils of prohibition anyone who 
counted the cost would be considered a bad, a disgruntled citi- 
zen, But, my friends, when we have neither temperance nor 
abstinence, but this intolerable law with its terrifying evils, 
then I will contend that one is utterly foolish who does not 
take into consideration the awful price the taxpayer is paying. 
And I would offer a new, a modern motto in such a situation, 
and it would be “millions for sincere and honest temperance 
but not one cent for hypocrisy.” 

We are told by no less a high authority than Mr. Buckner, 
United States district attorney at New York, that the “drys” 
so-called, fear to face the question of the cost of actual enforce- 
ment lest the people should learn that they are paying too 
great a price for what they are getting. 

But the taxpayer must pay the price and face the facts, as 
the cost comes out of his pocket. 

Let us, therefore, take an inventory and see what the cost 
of prohibition really is to the people of the United States, 
just as we would in the case of our own private business: 

First, we must start out with the loss of revenue. It was 
recently pointed out on the floor of the House by my colleague 
from New York, [Mr. Grrerin] that the loss to the Internal 
Revenue Department in the year 1924 was $455,465,146.10, and 
as a member of the Committee on Appropriations in charge 
of the expenditures of the Government, he speaks with author- 
ity. Mr. Grirrin showed that direct appropriations for the 
present year, including the cost of the Coast Guard for the 
attempted enforcement of this law, were $23,354,489, a stu- 
pendous sum. This nearly accurate estimate by a high official 
of this great committee does not include the cost of jury trial: 
nor other court costs, nor State or local enforcement. From 
these figures it is a conservative estimate that the direct cost 
of this prohibition experiment to the people amounts to more 
than half a billion dollars every year. 

In this connection we should also keep in mind that the first 
appropriation was only (and it Is enough) $3,375,000, so that 
the cost of alleged enforcement of a useless and nonenforceable 
law has increased sevenfold in seven years, and the end is by 
no means in sight, nor anywhere near it. [Applause.] 

Heretofore it has not been possible to estimate what the 
effort to enforce this law would cost. Senator Kina, a few 
months ago, estimated that the greater part of the time of 
250,000 public officials of all kinds, with salaries of $500,000,000 
a year, is frittered away in an attempt to enferce prohibition, 
and when I speak of prohibition enforcement I mean merely 
the suppression of the commercialized features of the alcoholic 
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liquor traffic, Of course, no one is sufficiently mentally un- 
balanced as to dream of actual enforcement in the homes of 
more than 100,000,000 people, when liquor drinking is going 
on under the claim of liberty and right and with a firm resolve 
and good conscience im at least one-third of these homes. 

We may, therefore, from Mr. Buckner's figures, compute the 
additional appropriations that would be necessary to try to ade- 
quately suppress bootlegging and the manufacture of hard 
liquors for sale. All the time we must also keep in mind that 
we start off with a revenue loss of the half billion dollars to 
which I,have heretofore referred. 

Some one has stated that the cost of enforcement in New 
York alone was $15,000,000 annually. New York has 10 per 
cent of the national population. If we go on this basis, which 
is evidently underestimated, we should have to eventually 
expend an additional $150,000,000, which, with loss of revenue, 
would bring the cost up to $650,000,000 a year. 

Obviously it cost more per capita to enforce or, I should say, 
try to enforce, prohibition in sparsely settled country than in 
thickly populated areas. The area of New York is only one- 
seventy-fifth that of the United States. So that on the basis of 
area we should have to multiply Mr. Buckner’s $15,000,000 by 
75. Then, including the loss of revenue, the cost of this experi- 
ment would reach the enormons total of $1,500,000,000. 

The records of the Internal Revenue Bureau show that the 
Federal Government has seized one hundred and fifty-seven 
times as many distilleries in the United States as in New York, 
and we should understand that a very large part of the Fed- 
eral enforcement machinery has been put in New York in an 
attempt to “dry up” that State. In the matter of hard liquor 
seized the conditions are almost identical, there being one 
hundred and fifty-nine times as much liquor seized in the 
United States as in New York. So-we find when all is said 
and done that New York with one-tenth the population has 
contributed about one one-hundred-and-fifty-eighth of the law 
violations of the country, so far as prohibition is concerned. 

Now, for the purpose of further considering the cost of some- 
thing like adequate enforcement, we may go back to the lowest 
possible estimate, still using Mr. Buckner’s figures. We can 
not appreciate this enormous cost, $650,000,000, without a com- 
parison of the cost of other Government activities. For in- 
stance, the Department of Labor. It is a most important de- 
partment. In its hands rests the welfare of the toiling millions 
of America, the mothers and the children of America. It main- 
tains a bureau of conciliation for the adjustment of disputes 
and differences between employer and employee, so that our 
industries may be operated to the maximum capacity, and that 
labor shall receive proper compensation. 

It bas charge of the enforcement of our immigration laws. 
It maintains a Children’s Bureau to supervise the welfare of 
the children of America, and a separate bureau to improve the 
conditions of our women. It has charge of the naturalization 
of aliens. It has and is successfully operating a department of 
employment to bring the man and the job together. 

The appropriation for the Labor Department last year was 
$8,626,625, just about eighty times less than the cost of pro- 
hibition enforcement. 

Now, let us look at the Department of State, which handles 
all our relations with foreign governments. It maintains a 
personnel of trained men in all our embassies and consulates 
in all parts of the world and is one of the most important 
in the list of Government activities. Last year the appropria- 
tion was $16,500,000, thirty times less than the cost of prohi- 
bition enforcement. 

Then the Department of Justice. What is justice? The 
Standard Dictionary defines the term as “conformity in con- 
duct or practice to the principles of right; regard for the ful- 
fillment of obligations; rectitude; honesty.” 

Prohibition is not justice. It breeds the crimes of which our 
daily press gives sorry evidence in column upon column all 
over the land. It has confiscated property without any regard 
for law. It denies trial by jury, and by dual indictment causes 
double jeopardy and imprisonment for one offense. It has de- 
bauched our public officials and has broken down respect for 
all law and order. But last year we expended about 
$24,000,000 for this department, nineteen times less than the 
cost of prohibition enforcement. 

The Department of Commerce, the functions and importance 
of which I have neither the time nor the space to enumerate, 
cost last year $30,000,000, just one-fifteenth the cost of prohibi- 
tion enforcement. These figures will show upon recapitulation 
that the cost of maintaining and operating these four great de- 
partments combined was ten times less than the cost of prohibi- 
tion enforcement. The above is the cost in money. 

After a six-year thorough trial, at enormous loss ‘-f revenue 
and tremendous cost of enforcement and ever-increasing ex- 
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pense to the Government, has this law so earnestly advocated 
by the prohibition champions obtained the approval and in 
dorsement of the people of America? Let us see. In that 
great American weekly, the Literary Digest, issue of April 3, 
1926, we get the following reliable information with respect to 
some recent polls: 

The Literary Digest poll was taken during the summer of 1922. 
About 10,000,000 blank ballots were sent out by mail, addressed to in- 
dividual citizens, on specially prepared paper, with special precautions 
taken against fraud, repeating, or irregular voting A lst of voters 
was taken from the telephone lists of the country, with an added 
country-wide representation of women voters and factory workers 


classes not likely to be fully represented in the telephone books. The 
ballots were mailed out with entire impartiality and the returns were 
tabulated and published without comment. The result of the grand 


total of 922,883 ballots received was reported as follows in the Digest 
of September 9, 1922, and makes an Interesting comparison with the 
1926 newspaper returns. 


For enforcement For modification | For repeal 
| 


: » | 
| Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 


|} 164,453 | 20.4 


Main poll sece-| 906,255 38. 5 325, 549 | 41.1 

Women's poll....._- | 48, 485 44.5 | 39,914 | 36.7} 20,448 13.9 

Factory polls......-..| 1,453 8.4/ 10,871 | 62.1 4, 955 29. 5 
Total ...--| 356, 198 38.6 | 376,334 | 40.8 | 189, 856 | 20. 6 


The totals for the three largest newspaper polls conducted last month, 
with practically all returns in, were reported as follows in the New 
York Sun: 


? 


Newspaper Enterprise Association, through 375 cooperating newspapera 


229. 274 


For retention and enforcement of prohibition... 


“a 74 

For repeal of prohibition amendment —-_ car a D45, 839 

For Volstead modification to allow wine and beer_...----- 864, 949 
Hearst newspapers and others cooperating 

For prohibition ‘ a onait ailoaes siisuaiene = 188, OST 

Against prohibition - niasiettalattinaan a Gobnanemeiamasiie _ 915, 969 


1, 040, 937 
L180, 554 


For wine and beer niideepetmiaeti aia oun _ 
Against wine and beer - en Som 


Chicago Tribune, New York Daily News, and cooperating newspapers 


340, 401 
35, 820 


Wott Wie: O08 We iineciind tack ittbtintnn tit mnntiiagiiil 
Against wine and beer_.-..-..-..... cticadatiameanttinl ars 


Grand total, using last two figures of Hearst poll as the most representa 
tive on a straight “ change or no change” division 


For existing Jaws__--.-~-~- - , 0% 
Ter mosieation ef Tepeel.....ncsdaccannctmwnencntranen By V4 
I submit herewith a few exhibits, all of which are taken 
from official sources: 


Arrests for violations of the national prohibition act made by Federal 
prohibition officers since the effective date of that act 


Jan. 17 to June 30— 


TI «ci nett aenigtesinietccmnaneiieeashihenanbeeatedihadinata te ee oe 
WO 2 a aves Scletsiteaepdncdcounn ie eaeibiainedebacaeaaeetalacae” Ee 
pe $3, 228 
ial aaa talaia lia inti tetera eae iene taal amid 2 16, 936 
tei aie a ee ee a G8, 161 
ee atcmcosnas ee ee tiation 3 sme! Oe eur 


Convictions under the national prohibition act in the Federal courts 
July 1 to Dee. 31 


| Ee ae i eal alt Ee tlhe a ih ieee eames 4,315 
IIT ok catenin tis denial am a tacmendbetgumndistinteaiaanipanaahiontt litle, 
RE Ste pacanieeiell SettinineneietinanpisNietatditiailieaiereiabibans alee 
nF ee ee eee _ $4. 069 
ROG eset cn ein tn chin ts ntanis cinema dientinmedttiiiinaedetaamnaid 37, 181 
en tnintantinead ali cme 
1926 (at the rate of 42,548 for a full year) .--.-----~- 21, 27 


The above summaries, it will be observed, do not include arrests and 
convictions by State authority for prohibition offenses. 


Seizures of illicit distilleries, stills, still worms, and fermenters 


920 (s , et ee es ee a 14, 387 
soa oe ee ere So ee ali a ak ls 
Ea a lalate laa 111, 155 
oS leat Alea ROM Saal ade nen ciate tachometer 158, 132 
a caste nas eee eniegmnatiints aspen asin tint codientneided tbat Citivas 159, 176 
RM eto nasaacnettnseietatiebiameaaadaialeal 172, 537 


It may be added that 70 per cent of these illicit plants and agencies 
were seized in the conventionally dry States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 


Commitments to Federal penitentiaries and State institutions for care 


: of Federal prisoners 
Violations of the Volstead Act: 7 
1986 noc co nntido nso cdsbdbseusaciocnassnaboses ae 97 
1924... 2.0.2 omc ane ceqeene nen qensigecampadiimmain saree 105 





This table does not include the great number of convicts committed 
to local prisons for short periods. 
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In his report for 1925 the Attorney General states that out of 8,039 
civil cases begun in the district courts of the United States, 7,271, or 
00.4 per cent, were brought under the Volstead Act, and that of the 
58,128 criminal cases begun in those courts 60,743, or 87.2 per cent, 
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a license within its bounds, but any person living in a dry district 
can buy direct from the commission one bottle of spirits at a time 
and any quantity of wine. 

The greater part of the Province in area and about half of it {y 
population is dry by virtue of local option, and during the four years 
that the Quebec alcoholic liquor act has been in force the respectiy, 
importance of dry and wet territories and populations has not been 
materially modified. 

The total sales of the commission during the four years of its opera 
tion have exceeded $72,000,000, of which amount some $25,800,000 
has been paid to the Canadian Federal Government in taxes., During 
the same period the net revenue received by the Quebee liquor govern 
ment from different sources, including sales, permits or licenses, 
seizures, has been around $19,800,000, out of which sum nearly 
$17,500,000 has been handed over to the Quebec government. . Besico.< 
the commission has built up out of its revenue a working capital and 
surpluses amounting in the aggregate to $2,350,000. These 
lara have been derived by me from a paper by Arthur St. 
in the Independent, of October 10, 1925. 

Even more satisfactory than the financial results have been the 
moral results of the system. One of its effects has been to diminish 
the consumption of spirits by promoting the consumption of wine, and 
thereby to help to usher in the social conditions which Jefferson had 
in mind when he said, “ No nation is drunken where wine is cheap, 
and none sober where the dearness of wine substitutes ardent spirits 
as the common beverage. It is, in truth, the only antidote to the 
bane of whisky. * * * Its extended use will carry health and 
comfort to a nruch enlarged circle. Everyone in easy circumstances 
(as the bulk of our citizens are) will prefer it to the poison to which 


and 


particu 
Pierre, 


| they are now driven by their Government.” 


were brought under that act, 
Arrests for drunkenness in some of the leading cities of the United 
States 
eR oe ers ; 
920 1921 | 1922 1923 1924 1925 
| 

a soem - ya | {———— oneal 
Roston -.-------| 21,800 | 30,087 | 87,643 | 38,988 | 39,536 | 87,944 
PROGUNIIUD. «s axtininasdncbessinereatil | 2,667 | 3,779) 4,830] 6,127) 4,819 4, 192 
New York ait 5,936 | 6,237 | 8,578 | 10,643 | 13,980 | 12,017 
Buffalo oe eee | 7,421 | 8.347! 8.655 | 12,181 | 11,135] 10,174 
Newark Sikh destained | 1,310] 1,252] 1,198} 2,641 | 2,477 2, 615 
Philadelphia.........-.......----| 14,313 | 21, 850 | 36,209 | 45,226 | 55,766 | 58,617 | 
Pittsburgh nenccececeeeeo-| 0,577 | 10,371 | 16, 55 24, 651 | 25,401 | 28, 669 | 
Wilmington, Del__.. a ae 498 577| 797] 1,003] 1,011 | 
Baltimore ai --------| 1,785 | 3,258] 4,955 | 6,235] 6,029 5, 687 
Washington ; : | 6,415 | 6,375] 8,368 |) 8,128 | 10,354) 11, 160 | 
Richmond 7 1,563 | 1,953] 2,752] 2,950] 2,826] 2,596 
Wiimington, N. C..-- ke | 145 191 179 | 223 203 220 
Ciera. 0. fb. ......ssssnemmeee 508 512 54 592 732 775 
Ja ville 811} 995] 1,543] 2,348] 2,251] 2,960 
Atlanta ; a a | 4,199; 4,401] 6555) 7,003! 7,973 7, 657 
Birmingham... ‘eee 927 | 1,118 8, 000 3, 652 3, 972 4, 062 
Vicksburg ia naantea’ 42 63 106 | 137 105 32 
I I a | 2,309 | 7,079 | 12,511 | 10,173 | 12,788] 14,171 
Galve i eee | 241 604 905 | 1,106 1,301 | 1,259 
CAE OE bbe agiendebsekninntes | 611 853} s819| "644 771 695 
Re TRIN <a oe oe | 1,861 993 | 1,930 2,376 | 2,551 | 6,092 
RUD. i, cicticding bce tedane wen | 1,016} 2,495 | 2,018 | 3,812] 4,748 6, 229 
ON i a sialic a a --| 2,753 |.......-] 4,456 | 3,862 
EUG... dnintadchsnmnteats -| 2,901 | 5,156 | 16,817 | 18,814 | 19,271 | 23,393 
Cincinnati Fa eee 395 603 712} 1,118 | 1,895 2,279 
Chicago ! eee | 32,352 | 49,762 | 64,853 | 75,800 | 86,072 | 92,888 
Detroit tna 6,599 | 7,220 | 10,008 | 11,947 | 13,717 | 15,124 
SO Sy rr eS 2,363 | 5,243 | 7,268) 7,289!) 7,676) 7,435 
I i ii al 616 | 754 2,514 | 3,789 ai ian 6, 056 
Omaha idcicenaimaoiak --| 2,640] 3,821 | 5,242) 4,817 | 4,480 5, 142 
DR RAIS 6c qnndiccuninwiin ...-| 1,364] 1,949] 3,533 | 4,489] 3,032 2, 305 
eine | 6,753] 5,797 7,066 | 7,974] 6,756] 6,377 
ee al | 2,476} 2,904] 8,761 | 3,009] 3,922) 3,613 | 
A a 8,357 | 6,550 | 9,910 | 12,839 | 10,660 | 11,290 
as ING. conccsevnnbtidieid 1,814 | 3,847 | 7,261] 7,738] 7,953 8, 069 | 
EE IE «cnn eh octane 659 658 7 868 919 | 1,086 


1 Merged in disorderly conduct cases, 


Without obtaining permission from the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], I am taking the liberty of quoting 
the following from his great speech before the Senate commit- 
tee at present holding hearings on the modification of the Vol- 
stead Act. He said in respect to the so-called Quebec law: 


This brings me to the consideration of what is known as the Quebec 
plan of government Hquor control, created by the alcoholic liquor 
act passed by the Quebec Legislature in February, 1921. This act pro- 
vides for the appointment of five commissioners, known as the Quebec 
liquor an official body which conducts the liquor trade 
in the name and for the benefit of the Quebec government. All the 
profits accruing from the trade fall into the consolidated revenues of 
the Province. The commission is given the monopoly of it in the 
Province, and spirits for beverage can be imported and 
retailed only through its organization. For this purpose the commis- 
sion has established to date 90 stores, 40 of which are in the city of 


commission, 


purposes 


Montreal, and 10 in the city of Quebec, leaving 40 for the other cities | 
| the gospel of nearly every Christian religion as well as from 


of the Province. Spirits can be bought in these stores only between 
9 o'clock in the morning and 6 o'clock in the evening on the first five 
week days and between 9 o'clock in the morning and 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon on Saturdays. Only one bottle may be purchased at a time 
by any one customer; and the liquor is delivered in sealed bottles, 
and must be taken away to be drunk at home. There is no place 
in the Province of Quebec where spirits can legally be bought by the 
glass and drunk on the spot. 

Regulations as to wine and beer are much more lenient. First, as 
to wines. They are sold without limitation as to quantity .in every 
store of the commission where spirits can be had. Furthermore, a few 
stores have been established exclusively for the sale of wines. Thirdly, 
a number of hotels and restaurants are licensed to sell wine to their 
guests at meals. Beer may be brewed in the Province, or shipped in 
under license from the commission. Brewers are allowed to sell to 
grocery stores, hotels, restaurants, taverns, and clubs licensed by the 
for the retail of beer. 

The purpose of these arrangements to discourage the purchase of 
spirits and to encourage the purchase of wine and beer instead is 
manifest. 

In addition to the 90 stores operated by the commission for the 
retail of wine and spirits, there are in the Province of Quebec 
489 hotels and 59 restaurants licensed to serve wine and beer to their 
patrons at taverns licensed to retail beer to be drunk on 
the and 1,238 grocery stores licensed to sell beer by the 
bottle to customers who are required to take it away. 

The right of local option fs jealously preserwed. Any municipality 
may by the action of the majority of its voters express its wish to 
remain or become dry. In that event the commission can not grant 


commission, 


sale 


meals, 573 


premises, 


In 1924-25 the sales of wine by the commission exceeded its sales 
of spirits by 23,514 bottles, while in 1923-24 they were less by 864,960 
boities. 

Another effect has been to bring about a steady decline in drunken- 
ness. The commission was organized on May 1, 1921. In 1920 the 
monthly average for arrests for drunkenness in Montreal had exceeded 
600; in 1921, after the organization of the commission, it was a litth 
less than 550; in 1922 it dropped to 354; in 1923 to less than 3800; 
and in 1924 to 243, 


The poll being taken throughout the United States by some 
400 newspapers, including those in large and small cities, lo- 
cated in every State in the Union, being the first nation-wide 
canvass on this predominant question, is registering the un- 
questionable attitude of the voters in favor of a sane solution 
of this problem. The attitude of the Anti-Saloon League in 
decrying this honest expression of the sentiment of the people 
is right in line with their past attitude of denunciation and 
misrepresentation of every effort made by both individuals 
and organizations that sought for an honest settlement of this 
important matter. 

Representatives in Congress who in the past have had the 
temerity to express their views were immediately denounced 
by the followers of Wayne B. Wheeler as nullificationists, 
anarchists, and destroyers of our Constitution. Recently, how- 
ever, the broad, tolerant exponents of religion entered the fray 
and the Nation heard in no uncertain terms of the desire for 
repeal or modification of the Volstead law from ministers of 


rabbis representing the Jewish faith. Even the dignified and 
courteous statements of the clergy have met with the same vio- 
lent denunciations from fhe Anti-Saloon League forces as have 
been directed at the Members of Congress who are not in 
agreement with the dry reformist. 

We can not substitute law for morality. Fanaticism must 
not supplant temperance. Men may gain eternal life by ad- 
herence to the Ten Commandments laid down on Mount Sinai, 
but never by Volsteadism as pronounced by the Wheelerites 
from Capitol Hill. [Applause.] 

The tremendous increase in the number of deaths from alco- 
holism, the steady increase in the number of arrests from 
drunkenness, the constant demand for increased appropriations 
to enforce the law, the alarming crime wave that sweeps the 
Nation, the inadequacy of our present jails and penitentiaries, 
as well as the appointment of numerous additional judges to 
try men made criminals for committing an offense that is not 
a crime, are indicative of the impossibility of enforcing an 
unpopular and un-American law. 

The Federal appropriations alone will run approximately 
$30,000,000 this year; and when you take under consideration 
the enormous sources of revenue cut off by prohibition as well 
as the tremendous loss to our merchant marine, Volsteadism 
becomes the Nation’s most colossal burden and blunder. The 
United States Coast Guard, which now has an armed naval 
fleet as well as an aviation squadron to enforce the law, will 
at the beginning of the new fiscal year have a personnel greater 
than the United States Navy in the administration of President 
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Cleveland, which totaled 8,354 men as against the 10,159 men | restoratives in chronic wasting diseases. Alcohol is an important 


in the Coast Guard this year. 
All branches of our national life have been heard of in the 
last few months in favor of modification of this law. 


FROM NEW ENGLAND CHURCHES 


Rev. Delmar Markle, of St. James, New Haven: The eighteenth 
amendment is unchristian and immoral. Jesus taught temperance put 
He did not teach adult people like babies and children. 

Rev. W. A. Beardsley, St. Thomas, New Haven: The situation has 
become worse and worse until the cure for prohibition has become a 
greater danger than the ills of it. 

Rev. Stewart Means, of St. Johns, New Haven: The present law 
is doing much harm and should be changed. 

Rey. F. P. Sturgis, of Grace Church, Providence: I favor the modl- 
fication of the Volstead Act. Temperance is a matter of education, 
and not legislation. 

Rev. Arthur J. Watson, St. Lukes Church, Providence: It is un- 
democratic to let the rich have their liquors and the poor man noth- 
ing Light wines and beer would be far better for people than the 
distilled and synthetic poisons they are now drinking. 

The Rev. Dr. James Empringham, of the Church Temperance Society: 
It is impossible to legislate morals into people, but a campaign of 
education is the only way to bring about the result. 


Right here let me quote some medical evidence to show that 
light wines and good wholesome beer have no harmful or bane- 
ful effects. This testimony is not confined to physicians of our 
own but of foreign countries as well. These opinions are taken 
from the Rational American of New York, issue of November, 
1925: 

Sir William Osler, formerly of Oxford University: “In moderation 
wine, beer, and spirits may be taken throughout a long life without 
impairing the general health. I should be sorry to give up the use of 
alcohol in the severer forms of enteric fever.” 

Dr. William Edward Fitch, of the Vanderbilt clinic: “It is the opin- 
ion of careful students of the subject that the moderate use of alcohol 
in health is harmless. It undoubtedly has a place in disease, There 
are reasons for believing that alcohol actually increases the resisting 
powers of the body to the poisonous toxins of septic fever.” 

Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley, of the New York Polyclinic School and 
Hospital: “‘Aleohol is occasionally of great service in diseases of chil- 
dren. Under certain conditions it answers better than any other means 
of stimulation.” 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York: “ With many nursing women the use of malted liquors—ale, beer, 
ete.—increases the quantity of milk and the proportion of fat. There 
is little doubt that alcohol is at times of much benefit.” 

Dr. George F. Still, of King’s College, London: “‘ The value of alcohol 
in the early stages of severe diarrhea, when there is severe exhaustion 
and collapse, is, I think, quite undeniable. I think an unbiased ob- 
server must admit that brandy is sometimes very valuable in a bad case 
of pneumonia.” 

Dr. Chalmers Watson, of the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh: “ There 
is no question of the undoubted value of alcohol in the treatment of 
certain diseases, especially in their critical stages.” 

Dr. Robert Hutchinson, of the London Hospital: “ Alcohol certainly 
spares fats and sometimes carbohydrates and yields heat and energy 
in the body. Of this fact there is no longer any doubt, and it at 
ence entitles alcohol to rank as a food. Wine used in moderation 
seems to add to the agreeableness of life, and wMatever adds to the 
agreeableness of life adds to its resources and power.” 

Dr. William Tibbles, of the Royal Institute of Public Health, London: 
“ Alcohol is primarily an appetizer. Convalescent, debilitated, or aged 
persons frequently eat more food when it is accompanied by a glass 
of beer, wines, or diluted spirits. The value of such a beverage to 
those who need it is admitted by most scientific men. Alcohol is a 
rapid and trustworthy restorative. In many cases it is truly life 
preserving, owing to its power to sustain cardiac and nervous energy.” 

Dr. Hobart Amory Hare, of the ‘University of Pennsylvania: “ Clinl- 
cal experience too great to be ignored stands for the continued use of 
alcohol. The chief uses of the drug are as a rapidly acting equalizer 
of the circulation and as a systematic support in low fevers and pro- 
longed wasting diseases in old age and in convalescence from acute 
diseases,”’ 

Dr. A. A. Brill, of the University of New York: “Alcohol has an un- 
disputed place in the human physiological and psychological economy.” 

Dr. Charles EB. de M. Sajous, of Temple University, Pennsylvania : 
“Malt Hquors—ale, stout, and beer—contain diastase, which aids the 
digestion of starchy foods. They are especially tonic in effect.” 

Dr. George F. Butler, of the Chicago College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery: “Atonic dyspepsia and weakened digestion are generally benefited 
by some form of alcohol. As a pure cardiac stimulant, alcohol is re- 
markably serviceable. In certain stages of various acute diseases alco- 
hol is one of the most potent-and useful remedies.” 

Dr. Paul Bar®fiolow, of the Jefferson Medical College: “ Beer, ale, 
and porter are much and justly esteemed as stomachic tonics and 


remedy in the various forms of pulmonary phthisis. In convalescence 
from acute diseases there can be no difference of opinion as to the great 
value of wine as a restorative.” 

Dr. Samuel O. L. Potter, of the Cooper Medical College, San Fran 
isco: “In anemia and chlorosis good red wines are almost indis 
pensable. It is an absolute necessity in the treatment of lobar pneu- 
monia In fevers alcohol is often most serviceable. Some physicians 
agree with Mr. Lawson Tait, who declared himself fully persuaded, 
after 30 years of life as hard in work and as full of responsibility as 
well could be, that the moderate use of alcohol is a 
modern life.” 


necessity in our 


Dr. John V. Shoemaker, of the Medical-Chirurgical College of Phila- 


delphia: “Alcohol is in some measure antidotal to the poison of the 
bacillus tuberculosis, and it is to this fact that its unquestionable value 
in prolonging life in phthisis is due.” 

Dr. John H. Musser, of the University of Pennsylvania: “ There is, 

I think, no rational doubt that small doses of aleoho!l are at times use- 
ful with those that are out of health, for their stimulating effect upon 
the appetite and upon digestion, and occasionally for their effect upon 
other functions. When solid food can not be taken, alcohol is our 
Sheet anchor.” . 
Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, of Cornell University: “ There are a num- 
ber of diseases in which the temporary use of alcohol is of positive 
service, and there are a number of cases tn which it is a positive neces 
sity in order to prolong life. Whatever controversy still exists over the 
physiological effects of alcohol as a food, it is undeniable that in some 
cases of disease it is clinically indispensable. The value of alcohol in 
the treatment of fevers is now universally recognized.” 

Dr. Robert Liutechinson, of the London Hospital: “‘ Rough cider ’- 
that is, the completely fermented apple juice—taken in moderation, 
agrees with most gouty patients. The bottled or ‘ champagne’ cider, 
which is imperfectly fermented, should never be used, owing to its 


undoubted liability to set up intestinal fermentation. Alcohol is the 
best possible hypnotic in many cases of chronic, psychie insomnia 

Dr. Binford Throne, writing in Forschheimer’s Therapeusis _ 
cases of diphtheria have more or less myocarditis, and all should be 
given stimulants from the first. The best ts good whisky or brandy.” 


Ifenry L. Eisner, of Syracuse University: “In pneumonia—the ex 
perienced know that there are cases in which it is absolutely in 
dicated.” 

Dr. William H. Smith, of Harvard University: “Influenza: When 
extension into the lung occurs, supporting measures must be pushed 
Alcohol in some form should be given freely.” 

J. P. Crozier Griffith, of the University of Pennsylvania: “ In scarlet 
fever with cardiac weakness alcohol in some form is one of the most 
rapid and satisfactory stimulants.” 

Dr. Julius Grinkler, of the Northwestern University Medical School 
“For the obstinate sleeplessness of chronic cerebral anemia nothing 
equals in efficacy the inhibition of a night draft consisting of either a 
glass of beer, wine, or even whisky in small quantities.” 

John Ruhrah, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore: 
“In severe cases of smallpox alcohol may be added to the dietary with 
great advantage.” 

Dr. Herbert Maxon King, of the Loomis Santtarium for Tubercu- 
losis; “ Small doses of alcohol in the form of wine, beer, or ale with 
meals will often stimulate a flagging appetite and enable the patient 
to consume a normal amount of food. When the carbohydrate content 
of the diet can not be brought up to the desired quantity, the addi- 
tion of wine or beer to the diet may be of distinct advantage. As a 
stomachic in cases of hypoacidity, loss of appetite, and consequent 
impairment of digestion, the lighter wines and malt liquors may be 
prescribed to advantage.” 


And from three outstanding American newspapers we get the 
following idea of this legislation along identical lines: 


{From the New York World] 


To what point has prohibition brought us? 

We have, first, a law which not even the most light-hearted observer 
believes is applied to-day with equal justice to rich and poor alike, or 
can be so applied with all the complicated legal machinery and all the 
armies of secret service men and all the ships of all the fleets which 
have yet been furnished to the cause of prohibition. The rich—not 
only the: overwhelmingly rich but the ordinary heads-above-water rich 
who are most men’s neighbors—keep on drinking. They drink what 
they wish to drink and find its acquisition easy. Nobody pretends 
that the case is otherwise, that it is true only in Ineorrigible New 
York, and that it is not true in cities and towns the country over. 
It is the first important fact about prohibition that the impetus to 
break the law comes from those same respectable well-to-do people 
who regard themselves as pillars of society. 

[From the Detroit Free Press] 


All over the country the colossal failure of prohibition is recognized 
by those who see things as they actually exist. The Detroit Free 
Press, after hoping for the best, is obliged, in the light of recent dis 
closures, to admit the collapse of the probibition movement and says: 
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“How long will ft take those in authority to understand that the 
cure for the conditions that all decent citizens regret lies in a liberal 
live-and-let-live tolerance and that the unreasonable curtailment of per- 
can but end in economic mutiny?” 

{From the New York Times] 
One physician's views on the subject of prohibition are voiced in 
article In the New York Times. Dr. Kurt L. Elsner tells 
rimes readers just what he thinks of the whole subject of prohibition : 
nge to eay, as much as has been written about prohibition, 
ontra, very little has been said about one side of it, 1. e., the 
has done to the beginning of self-education of the American 
the of alcoholic drinks. Self-education had 
was growing nicely. Its seeds had sprouted and were thriv- 
ly, when, like the proverbial fool, prohibition rushed in and 
tender plants under foot.” 


sonal liberty 


the following 


moderate use 


tran ( 

And I could go on indefinitely giving similar opinions from 
other high sources, but time will not permit. 

The Volstead Act not only deliberately violates the er:pressed 
language and spirit of the eighteenth amendment, but it breeds 
class prejudice. It denies to a large proportion of our citizens 
a harmless popular beverage, while, as is well known, those 
with suflicient means can, with thé greatest ease, secure intoxi- 
cating liquors which the eighteenth amendment fundamentally 
intended to and does prohibit. 

Almost uncontrolled this has developed the most serious of all 
menaces, class distinction, under which the rich are provided 
with illegal intoxicants and others denied anything but in- 
jurious home-brew, originating and encouraging domestic bar- 
rooms, providing concoctions that have broken down the public 
health and caused unspeakable suffering and fatalities. This 
condition furnishes just another argument to encourage anarchy 
and communism, with its attendant challenge to Government 
control. 

No law should remain unchanged upon the statute books of 
the Nation that does not breathe truth from every provision 
and every line. 

You can not enforce or encourage respect for a law that 
does not itself respect the truth. Enforce the eighteenth 
amendment—absolutely, yes—but do not violate the canons of 
truth or the intent—and spirit of the Constitution itself—in 
attempting to do so. 

I am convinced by passing and maintaining the Volstead Act 
in such a repressive, arbitrary, and untruthful form we have 
helped destroy such good and efficient results as might have re- 
sulted when temperance was adopted as a national policy. In 
refusing legislative relief to place the act in harmony with the 
plain terms of the eighteenth amendment itself we have, as the 
public has more and more realized the unjustness of it all, 
encouraged the widespread and determined resistance and chal- 
lenge which is now so apparent. 

I contend that prohibition will never bring about the correct 
solution of this problem for the following specific reasons: 

Because its enforcement lacks the support of a majority of 
the American people. 

Because its enforcement is costing the people millions of dol- 
lars in increased taxation. 

Because it is increasingly corrupting the morals of the people, 
making them lawbreakers. 

Because it has resulted in widespread corruption and bribery 
of Government officials. 

Beeause it is an infringement upon the liberty and freedom 
of the American people. 

Because it is teaching young girls and boys to secretly in- 
dulge in alcoholic stimulants. 

Because it forbids pure and harmless beer and wine and sub- 
stitutes dangerous poisons. 

Because it is the cause of increasing deaths from drinking 
poisonous bootleg concoctions. 

Because it is daily increasing the pitiful army of victims of 
narcotic drugs—dope fiends. 

Because it was enacted to carry out the wishes of a few and 
in disregard of the majority. 

Because it has made the booze problem rather than economic 
problems the main political issue. 

Because it has created a contempt for all law upon the part 
of a majority of the people. 

Because it is class legislation, depriving the poor of what the 
rich can easily obtain. 

Because it is a violation of the Constitution, the fundamentals 
of Government, and the Bill of Rights. 

Because the Volstead Act is un-American, tyrannical, and 
liberty destroying. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I have given 
these reasons which I believe are in the minds of preponderat- 
ing majority of our people, who believe in temperance, and I 
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respectfully advance the following summary of the real method 
to adopt that will put an end to all our difficulties on thic 
question : 

Granting the legalizing of a 2.75 per cent beverage and licht 
wines would not solve the entire problem, but it would accom. 
plish much. 

It would help make the Volstead Act honest by having it 
conform to the verdict of the country, as alone expressed by 
the terms of the eighteenth amendment. 

It would greatly curtail the bootleggers’ illegal monopoly. 

It would decrease the demand for poisonous substitutes. 

It would minimize the domestic brewing and amateur win 
making industry, which has transformed many homes intv 
breweries and distilleries. 

It would discourage the growing demand for strong liquor, 

It would produce a billion dollars annually and at the same 
time, by cutting down deceit, improve the morals of the country. 

It would contribute to contentment and thus greatly reduce 
the growing national scandal of law defiance. 

, It would, after all is said and done, be giving the public only 
what they are anyway entitled to. 

It would salvage many a human derelict by providing a 
healthful legal beverage as a substitute for the present poison, 

It would discourage the class distinction present conditions 
foment. 

On the other hand, what would be the detrimental result of 
such an amendment? None, beyond the chagrin of a few agi- 
tators who, notwithstanding present intolerable conditions, will 
never admit their original stupidity. 

This is not a question calling for invective. It is a problem 
for cool and enlightened consideration. Those who believe in 
a readjustment are not nullificationists. Those who voted 
against the Volstead Act six years ago, and later to uphold 
President Wilson’s veto, were not treasonable. 

Heretofore anyone who has dared to question the wisdom of 
prohibition has at once been a target for abuse and deliberate 
misrepresentations. Those who have done their best as officials 
to enforce the law have been criticized and censured. This 
is too serious an issue to be approached or debated by an 
exchange of personalities. I have carefully refrained from 
their use. A situation which has placed our country in the 
unenviable position of leading the world in law defiance de- 
mands deliberation, not efforts to impugn motives. 

Indeed, no more serious question has faced the country since 
the war. It must be solved. Let us approach it dispassion- 
ately and with that conviction and that determination. 
[Applause. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A méssage from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13040) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 80, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed Dill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

$.4537. An act to amend the Harrison Narcotic Act 
December 17, 1914, as amended, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same : 

H. R. 92. An act fixing postage rates on hotel and steamship 
room keys and tags; 

H. R. 534. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Benjamin 8. McHenry; 

H. R. 658. An act for the relief of Harry Coventry; 

H. R. 816. An act for the relief of W. F. Morgareidge; 

H. R. 821. An act for the relief of Lewis Williams, formerly 
collector of internal revenue for the State of Idaho; 

H. R. 949. An act for the relief of John H. Cowley; 

H. R. 1136. An act for the relief of Richard Weatherston ; 

H. R. 1565. An act for the relief of Pirtle Handley; 

H. R. 1580, An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent to David A. Vincent certain lands in Okla- 
homa ; ‘ 

H. R. 1952. An act for the relief of T. Arthur Moore; 

H. R.1718. An act for the relief of- Harold Holst; 

H. R. 2136. An act for the relief of Lieut. @rederick O. 
Matthews; 


of 








1926 


H. R. 2254. An 
H. R. 3142. An 
Maria Viscaina ; 

H. R. 3448. An act for the relief of John Solen; 

H. R. 3454. An act for the relief of certain Indian police- 
men in the Territory of Alaska ; 

H. R. 3592. An act for the relief of Johanna B. Weinberg; 

H. R. 3763. An act to prevent delay in the promotion of 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 4252. An act for the relief of Thomas H. Burgess; 

H. R. 4323. An act for the relief of the Nebraska Buick Co; 

H. R. 4414. An act for the relief of Archie Eggleston, an 
Indian of the former Isabella Reservation, Mich.; 

H. R. 4664. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Bagshaw; 

H. R. 4842. An act for the relief of F. G. Alderete; 

H. R. 5068. An act for the relief of P. H. Donlon; 

H. R. 5223. An act to authorize disbursing officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to designate deputies; 

H. R. 5786. An act for the relief of Rachel Thomas, widow 
of William Thomas, deceased ; 

H. R. 5441. An act for the relief of Geraldine Kester; 

H. R. 5810. An act granting the consent of Congress to John 
F.. Kenward to construct a bridge and approaches thereto 
across Lake Washington from a point on the west shore in 
the city of Seattle, county of King, State of Washington, 
easterly to a point on the west shore of Mercer Island in the 
same county and State; 

H. R. 6003. An act for the relief of Charles B. Beck; 

H. R. 6080. An act for the relief of J. M. Hedrick; 

H. R. 6226. An act for the relief of Edward N. Moore; 

H. R. 6267. An act for the relief of Joseph F. MacKnight; 

H. R. 6728. An act to regulate in the District of Columbia 
the traffic in, sale, and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and 
other containers of milk and cream, to prevent fraud and 
deception, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6921. An act to correct the military record of James 
Perry Whitlow; 

H. R. 7016. An 

Ii. R. 7027. An 
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act for the relief of Howard A. Mount; 


act for the relief of Benito Viscaina and 


act for the relief of Hensler Bros.; 
act for the relief of J. B. Elliott; 

H. R. 7370. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the sale of burnt timber on the public domain,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1913; 

H. R. 7104. An act to quiet title and possession with respect 
to certain lands in Baldwin County, Ala. ; 


H. R. 7371. An act to define trespass on coal land of the 
United States and to provide a penalty therefor ; 

IL. R. 7395. An act for the relief of Emanuel Xuiereb; 

H. R. 7524. An act for the relief of Neil Mullane; 

H. R. 7532. An act to provide payment for services rendered 


in preparation for the international conference on traffic in 
habit-forming narcotic drugs; 

H. R. 7674. An act for the relief of Capt. H. Bert Knowles; 

H. R. 7942. An act for the relief of James EB. Judge, sr. ; 

H.R. 8120. An act to create within the San Bernardino 
National Forest in Riverside County, Calif., a national game 
preserve under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to authorize an exchange of Government land for privately 
owned land within the area of said preserve ; 

H. R. 8331, An act for the relief of Folkert Coleman, of Port 
Huron, Mich., and Carey D. Ferguson, collector of customs and 
special disbursing agent for the Treasury Department at 
Detroit, Mich. ; 

H. R. 8592. An act to further amend section 125 of the na- 
tional defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended; 

H. R. 9089. An act for the relief of Mabel Blanche Rockwell ; 

H. R. 9135. An act for the relief of Natalie Summers; 

H. R. 9274. An act to release and quitclaim title of certain 
lands to Holyman Battle and his successors in interest; 

H. R. 9496. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands reserved for park and other purposes 
in the town of Hennessey, Okla., to said town of Hennessey, 
Okla. ; 

H. R. 9637. An act to change the name of Dent Place NW., 
between Forty-fourth Street and Foxhall Road, to Greenwich 
Parkway ; 

H. R. 9967. An act authorizing an expenditure of $6,000 from 
the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the 
construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation ; 

H. R. 10020. An act for the relief of William Knabe ; 

H. R. 10109. An act for the relief of Virginia Strickland ; 
on R. 10489. An act to perfect the homestead entry of John 

ebnes; ‘ 

H. R. 10641. An act for the relief of Elias Field; 

H. R. 11060. An act to authorize the extension of the applica- 
tion of the act entitled “An act to authorize the reservation 
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of public lands for country parks and community centers within 
reclamation projects, and for other purposes,” appreved October 
5, 1914; j 

H. B. 11094. An act for the relief of Capt. F. J. Baker and 
Capt. George W. Rees, United States Army; 

H. R. 11123. An act to establish a term of the United States 
circuit court of appeals at Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 

H. R. 11329. An act for the relief of certain counties in the 
States of Oregon and Washington within whose boundaries the 


revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands are 
located ; 

H. R. 11716. An act granting to northern paper mills certain 
islands in the Menomonee River; 


Hi. R. 12313. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Pickensville, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12314. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Cochrane, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

Hl. R. 12537. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Jackson, in the county of Clarke, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12538. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Gainesville, in the county of Sumter, Ala. ; 

H. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution for the relief of R. 
ard Co.; 

S. 4059. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican 
Wars, and to certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and ma 
rines, and to widows of the War of 1812, and Army nurses, and 
for other purposes ; 


8. How- 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 10314. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war; 

H. R. 5789. An act for the relief of the estate of J. A. Gal- 
loway; 

H. R. 7893. An act to create a division of cooperative market- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide for the acqul- 
sition and dissemination of information pertaining to coopera- 
tion; to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and 
practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to authorize 
cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and disseminate 
crop and market information, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10309. An act authorizing the sale of lot 2 in square 
1113 in the District of Columbia, and the deposit of the net 
proceeds in the Treasury ; 

H. R. 10361. An act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to grant an easement to the Tuskegee 
Railroad Co. ; 

H. R. 12175. 
1924; and 

H. R. 12536. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant an easement to the city of New York, State of New York, 
to the land and land under water in and along the shore of the 
narrows and bay adjoining the military reservation of Fort 
Hamilton in said State for highway purposes. 


An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 


REGULATING THE MANUFACTURE, RENOVATION, AND SALE OF MAT- 


TRESSES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (8. 3148) which I send 
to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 3148) to regulate the manufacture, renovation, and sale 
of mattresses in the District of Columbia. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
purpose of this bill at this time? Is it in reference to any par- 
ticular brand of mattress? 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. No, sir; it simply provides that where mat- 
tresses are renovated out of secondhand material they shall be 
BO labeled. | 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are they manufactured in the District of | 
Columbia? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. They are sold here. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I should think we ought to discourage the 
manufacture rather than encourage them by legislation of this 
kind. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know all about the District of Colum- 
bia in reference to being a manufacturing center, and I should 
think you would prohibit the manufacture of such mattresses. 

Mr. ZINILMAN. They do not use any power plant or—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Where do they get these old mattresses 
from? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There are no secondhand mattresses manu- 
factured here, I will say to the gentleman. The plants here use 
new material, They use new cotton. This is to provide that 
where mattresses have been used in hospitals and other places 
subject to contagious diseases that when those mattresses are 
renovated and used again they shall bear a label. 





Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why should they not be prevented from 
being used again? : 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. This provides that they may be used, but 
they must so label them. At present they send them in without 
a label. They are sent where they can find a market for that 
kind of material. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will this curtail the market? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It will place a restrictlon upon the sale of 
secondhand mattresses. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right, but I think they ought to stop 
it entirely. I shall not object, 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, there is so much 
confusion going on around here we could not hear a word of 
what passed between the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Maryland. What is the bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It provides that where a renovated mattress 
is made of secondhand material it shall be so labeled and pro- 
vides a penalty for misbranding, and so forth. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Connecticut how 
much more business are we going to try to transact to-night. 
I would like to ask how much longer is the gentleman going to 
keep us here to-night with these special requests? 

Mr. TILSON. A very few moments. I think we will leave 
before 6 o'clock. We shall try to do so. 

Mr. WINGO. Is this a Senate bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WINGO. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this act— 

(a) The term “mattress” includes any quilt, comfort, pad, pillow, 
cushion, or bag stuffed with hair, down, feathers, wool, cotton, excel- 
sior, jute, or any other soft material and designed for use for sleeping or 
reclining purposes. 

(b>) The term “person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

(c) The term “ commissioners" means the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. 

Sec, 2. That no person in the District of Columbia-— 

(a) Who is a manufacturer or renovator of, or dealer in, mattresses 
shall sell, exchange, give away, or offer or have in his possession for 
sale, exchange, or gift, any mattress which bears any false or mislead- 
ing label, statement, design, or device, in respect of its materials or 
processes of manufacture or renovation, or which is not labeled as 
provided in section 3. ! 

(b) Who ts a renovator of mattresses shall use in whole or in part, 
in the renovation of any mattress, material which has formed part of 
any mattress theretofore used in or about any sanitarium or hospital, 
or used by any individual having an infectious or contagious disease. 

(c) Who is a manufacturer of mattresses shall use in whole or in 
part any secondhand material in the manufacture of mattresses sold, 
exchanged, or given away, or to be offered for sale, exchange, or gift, 
as new mattresses. 

(d) Shall knowingly sell, exchange, give away, or offer or have in 
his possession for sale, exchange, or gift (1) any mattress which has 
been used, or is composed in whole or in part from material which 
has formed part of any mattress theretofore used*in any sanitarlum or 
hospital or by any indlvidual having an infectious or contagious dis- 
ease, or (2) any mattress which is composed in whole or in part of 
secondhand material which has not -been thoroughly sterilized and 
disinfected by a process approved by the health officer of the District 
of Columbia, 


(e) Who is a manufacturer or renovator of, or a dealer in, ma; 
tresses, shall remove, conceal, or deface, or cause or permit to be r 
moved, contealed, or defaced, any label placed, in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, upon any mattress. 

Sec. 3. That the label required by section 2 shall consist of a tag 
which shall be sewed or otherwise securely attached to the mattres< 
In case the mattress has not been renovated the label shall contain j; 
plain, legible print in the English language a statement showing (4, 
the name and address of the manufacturer, (b) a description of tho 
materials used in the manufacture of such mattress, and (c) whether 
such materials are in whole or in part secondhand. In case the mx; 
tress has been renovated the label shall contain in such print the word 
“ Renovated" and a statement of (1) the name and address of tho 
renovator, and (2) a description of the materials used in the renovated 
mattress. For the purposes of this act the materials so used shal! 
be described in such manner as the commissioners shall by regulation 
prescribe. 

Src. 4. That no dealer shall be prosecuted under the provisions of 
this act when he can establish a guaranty signed by the manufacturer 
residing in the United States from whom he purchases mattresses ty 


.the effect that the statements contained on the labels attached to such 


mattresses are true. Such guaranty, to afford protection, shall contain 
the name and address of the manufacturer making the sale of such 
mattresses to the dealer, and in such case the manufacturer shall be 
amenable to the prosecutions, fines, and other penalties which would 
attach, in due course, to the dealer under the provisions of this act. 
In case the manufacturer resides outside the District of Columbia it 
shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom the health office: 
of the District of Columbia shall report the violation to cause appro 
priate proceedings to be commenced and. prosecuted against the manu 
facturer without delay in the proper courts of the United States, 

Sec. 5. That any person violating any provision of section 2 or 


section 7 shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
more than $500, or by imprisonment for not more than six months, 
or both. All prosecutions under this act, except as provided in section 
4, shall be in the police court of the District of Columbia upon informa- 
tion by the corporation counsel or one of his assistants. 

Sec. 6. That, except as provided in section 5, the administration of 
this act shall be in charge of the health officer of the District of 
Columbia under the supervision of the commissioners, The commis 
sioners are authorized to make such regulations as may be necessary 
for the efficient administration of this act. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of the health officer of the District 
of Columbia, whenever he has reason to believe that any provision of 
this act is being or has been violated, to cause an investigation to le 
made. For the purpose of such investigation the health officer, or any 
of his assistants designated by him in writing, shall have authority at 
all times during the ordinary business hours to enter any building or 
other place in the District of Columbia where mattresses are mani 
factured, renovated, or held for sale, exchange, or gift, or delivery in 
pursuance thereof. No person shall refuse or obstruct such inspection 
Evidence obtained by the health officer or his atsistants of any viola 
tion of this act shall be furnished the corporation counsel. 

Sec. 8. That if on inspection the health officer or his assistants 
find in the District of Columbia any mattress held for sale, exchange, 
or gift, or delivery in pursuance thereof, which has been used or is 
composed in whole or in part of materials which have formed part of 
any mattress used in or about any sanitarium or hospital or by any 
individual having an infectious or contagious disease, or is compose | 
in whole or in part of secondhand material which has not been thor- 
oughly sterilized and disnfected by a process approved by the health 
officer, or if the health officer or his assistants find in the District of 
Columbia any such materials held for use in the manufacture or 
renovation of any mattress, the health officer shall, after first making 
and filing in the public records of his office a written order stating the 
reason therefor, thereupon without further notice cause such mattress 
or material intended to be used in the manufacture of any mattress to 
be seized, removed, and destroyed by summary action. 

Sec. 9. That this act shall take effect 60 days after its enactment, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PROPOSED UNITED STATES MEMORIAL DAY COMMISSION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table for immediate consideration 
House Joint Resolution 266. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table and con- 
sider House Joint Resolution 266. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 266) providing for the observance of 
the sixtieth anniversary of the first Memorial Day, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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Ts there objection? 
I object. 
Objection is heard. 
PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
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The SPEAKER. 
Mr. STEPHENS. 
The SPEAKER. 


sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes on a matter 
of personal privilege. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I will ask that the 
Clerk read in my time the following extract from the testi- 
mony given by Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler this morning before a 
special committee of the Senate to investigate expenditures at 
primary elections, and then a statement made by me in a letter 


to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] in reference to those | 


charges. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know any of those who spoke against it 
that were paid by the liquor interests? 

Mr. WheerLer. Yes; Congressman HILL has been out speaking—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Was he paid by the liquor interests? 

Mr. WHEELER. He has been paid by 
say by the liquor interests. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has he been paid by the liquor interests? 


those opposed ; 


Mr. WiHrevLerR. I know he has been paid by them in some instances, | 


because where we have gone and debated he has been paid by them 
and I have been paid by those who were friendly to us. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is to say 

Mr. WHEELER. We had a debate there. 

The CHAIRMAN, That a jack-pot was made up and you and 

Mr. WHerter. No; the wets would get their man and the drys 
would get theirs. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you 
drome for the honor 
for the benefit of your pocketbooks? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHeerer. I do not know, but for the purpose in hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you are sure you did. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wanted to try and convince them that they ought 
to be loyal to the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was it you, or was it UpsHaw who said the 
other day that he never solicited money, never solicited work, that 
he only received honorariums—I believe you used the word “ honor- 
arium” to me several times? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think that was one of the terms I used. 
they were paid their expenses and sometimes an honorarium, 

The CHAIRMAN. Sometimes? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 








and Hitt went down and held a hippo- 
of 


I said 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Now, Mr. Speaker, immediately on 
hearing that interesting charge made by the superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League, I wrote a letter to the Hon. JAMES 
A. Reep, United States Senate, which I will ask the Clerk to 
read also in my time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hon. JAMEes A. REED, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear Senator Reup: I understand that in the hearings before 
your subcommittee this morning on campaign expenditures, Wayne B. 
Wheeler, legislative agent of the Anti-Saloon League of America, stated 
that he knew that I had received pay for making antiprohibition 
speeches, 

This statement is absolutely false. 

I shall be very glad to apear before your committee at any time 
to show that this is an utter and probably deliberate misstatement. 

I understand that Mr. Wheeler stated he knew I had received 
pay because I had participated in several prohibition debates where 
others were paid. He probably refers to two debates which I had 
with him and in which he was paid and for which I refused to re- 
ceive any pay and returned the checks sent me. 

I have never received a penny in my life for making any speeches 
against prohibition. I have never received a contribution politically 
or otherwise from any person or organization opposed to prohibition. 
I have never, when I was practicing law, either directly or indirectly, 
received any compensation from anyone connected with any liquor 
interests. 

The truth concerning my debates with Mr. Wheeler is as follows: 
Some time in 1928, Mr. Wheeler and I had a joint debate on the 
Volstead Act, before a dinner of about 1,200 people, held by the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York City. Before I left Baltimore the evening 
of making this speech, I received a return-trip ticket from Baltimore 
to New York and a lowep berth on the midnight train. Several days 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- | 
sent to address the House for five minutes on a matter of per- | 


I would not | 


God and the good of the Commonwealth and | 
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| after my debate with Mr. Wheeler, I recefved a check for either $100 
or $150, from the Economic Club of New York, as what they called an 
for making my h I at returned the check 
with the statement that I never received pay for talking against probi 
bition, 


“ honorarium,” spcec once 


[Applause. ] 

Again, in 1923, I participated in another joint debate with Mr. 
Wheeler in Providence, R. I., before the Economic Club of that place. 
Again I recelved my return-trip railroad ticket before leaving Wash- 
ington for Providence. I returned on the midnight train that night. 
Several days after the meeting I was asked by the Economic Clab 
of Providence what “honorarium” I desired to receive for making 
the speech, it being intimated that $100 or $150 would be sent me. 
I replied that I would not receive any pay for making such speeches. 

[Applause.] 

Last October, the Mid-Nebraska Exposition was held at Columbus, 
Nebr. The managers of the exposition invited Representative Ursuaw 
| to speak one evening for prohibition. They invited me to speak the 
following evening against prohibition. tefore leaving Baltimore for 
Columbus, Nebr., I received my railroad ticket and Pullman accomo- 


| dations. After I had made my speech in Columbus, I was asked on 
| behalf of the Mid-Nebraska Exposition, what fee would be satis- 
factory to me for my speech. It was intimated to me that in view 
of the four-day trip, going and coming from Baltimore, that the 
Mid-Nebraska Exposition wished to be generous in the matter of its 
| fees. I flatly refused to receive anything, except actual expenses of 
travel. 


I have often 
the Prohibition 
furnished me, 


spoken under the auspices of the Association Against 
Amendment. Railroad transportation has usually been 
I have generally paid all’ other expenses of food, etc., 
myself, except on very long trips. I have never received either po- 
litically or personally, a penny from the Association Against the Pro- 
| hibition Amendment but, on the contrary, have been an annual contrib 
utor to its treasury for the past five years. 

I shall be glad to appear before your committee at any time you 
may desire to have me. 


As usual, Wayne B. Wheeler deliberately misstated the facts. 
I am, 
Very sincerely and respectfully, 
Joun Putte Hitt, 


Member of 


Congress, 

[Applause,] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
I can well understand that Mr. Wheeler, getting paid himself, 
thought I was getting paid. I have returned the checks. I 
am unwilling to receive pay for the privilege of speaking 
against prohibition. There happens to be now in the House 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp], at whose home, 





Columbus, Nebr., I spoke against prohibition. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Nebraska if he did not ask me 


what I charged, and what I said. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I played an intermediate part 
in that joint debate out there. 1. was selected by the Mid- 
Nebraska Exposition management as their angel to procure 
two of the best drawing cards in the United States tor a two- 
day performance at the exposition. [Applause.}] My people 
always expect me to do the best I can for them, and I did on 
that occasion. I invited the gentleman from Maryland |Jonn 
Purr Hit] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrpsuHaw], 
the cyclone of Georgia, as we call him, to appear there on two 
different days. The purpose proposed was not so much the 
enlightenment of my people on the subject as the purpose of 
having a magnificent attendance at our exposition. [Lanughter.] 

However, I am now ready to say that it is the consensus 
of opinion that in point of enlightenment our people were 
never so splendidly informed on both sides of the question as 
they were by the appearance of Mr. UpsHaw one day and by 
the appearance of JonN Purp Hit the next day. 

Now, what further may I say? Oh, yes—— 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. That is the important thing. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I, in my capacity of angel, 
did not pay either one of those speakers a penny or a dollar. 
Joun Pump Hitt was offered by me on behalf of the com- 
mittee any sum of money he might pame within reason, 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Let him finish. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Were neither of them worth it? 

Mr. HOWARD. Deponent sayeth not right now. [Laughter.] 
Joun Pum Hr said he would not receive a dollar; only 
his legitimate expenses. He said he would present, and later 
he did present, an account of his expenses from Baltimore to 
Columbus, Nebr., and return. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 
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HILL of Maryland. May I have one minute more? 
SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


Mr 

The 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. He had no expenses while in Columbus, not 
even taxi hire. I carried him to the train that night and saw 
that he was safely carried. |Laughter.] I am using that 
word “carried” in the sense that our old southern people use 
it lt was a synonym for taking, leaving, or accompanying. 
I handled the disbursements with reference to JoHN PrHuip 
Mitt. Some of my assoclates on the committee handled the 
disbursemeuts with reference to Mr. Ursuaw. I am not quali- 
fied . to whether he accepted any honorarium or not, 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But I did not. 

Mr. HOWARD. No. The gentleman from Maryland did not 
ask, aud um sure he did not receive, any honorarium from 
me, and LT apprehend not from any of the other Members. We 
had money in the treasury. We always have a wonderful 
attendance at the Mid-Nebraska Expositions and you are all 
invited, [Laughter.] We have a combined literary entertain- 
ment and a general rodeo out there every year in September. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I want 
to thank the gentleman from+*Nebraska for his statement. I 
want to say on behalf of Nebraska that not only did the gen- 
tlemun from Nebraska {Mr. Howarp] carry me to the 
but the mayor and numerous prominent citizens went with me 
after a very cnjoyable evening following my dull speech. 

I thank the House, [Applause. ] 

FREDERICK A. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the several reports made by the Judiciary Committee 
the Fenning case, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that there may be printed in the Recorp the 
several reports of the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
Fenning case. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the gentleman wants it understood that these 
reports will be printed in the Recorp appearing in the 
morning ? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


“as 


FENNING 


{House Report No. 1590, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 


CHARGES OF IMPEACHMENT AGAINST FREDERICK A, FENNING 

Mr. Dyer, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the fol- 
lowing report pursuant to House Resolution 228: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, pursuant to House Resolution 228, 
after hearing and consideration, makes the following report: 

This committee is acting under a resolution passed by the House of 
Representatives on May 6, 1926, the first section of which is as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 
directed to inquire and report whether the action of this House is 
necessary concerning the alleged official misconduct of Frederick A. 
Fenning, a Commissioner of the District of Columbia, and said Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is in all things hereby fully authorized and 
empowered to investigate all acts of misconduct and report to the 
liouse whether in thelr opinion the said Frederick A. Fenning has been 
guilty of any acts which in the contemplation of the Constitution, the 
statute laws, and the precedents of Congress are high crimes and mis- 
demeanors requiring the interposition of the constitutional powers of 
this House.” 

We will consider, first, the power and the right of the House to im- 
peach, article 2, section 4, of the Constitution provides that— 

“the President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction 
of, treason, bribery, and other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Two things are necessary before the House will authorize im- 
peachment: First, there myst be an officer who, by reason of holding 
such office, is impeachable under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and, second, the establishment by creditabls evidence 
of such misconduct on the part of such officer, defined as “ treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors” as will bring the 
office into disrepute, and which will require his removal, to main- 
tain its purity and the respect of the people for the office. 

The first question that confronts us, Is a Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, a civil officer of the United States, subject to the foregoing 
provision of the Federal Constitution? In order to arrive at a correct 
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solution of this question it is necessary to review the 
gress relating to the District of Columbia. 

The area within the District of Columbia was ceded by 
to, and accepted by, the Government in accordance 
of Article I of the Constitution, which granted to Congress exclusive 
legixlative jurisdiction over such District. This in effect makes Con 
gress the legislative body for the District with the same power 
legislative bodies of the various States, and it has full authority in 
legislative matters pertaining to the District, subject to the pro 
hibitions contained in the Constitution. 

That act of July 16, 1790, provided for the establishment of a seat 
of government in the District of Columbia. On February 21, 1871 
(16 Stat. L. 419), Congress created of the District a municipal corpo 
ration by the name of “the District of Columbia,” with power to 
sue, be sued, contract, have a ser', and exercise all other powers of a 
municipal corporation not inconsistent with the Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and tbe provisions of this act. 

Subsequently, on June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. L. 102), the organie act 
of the District of Columbia was enacted by Congress, which provides 
that the District of Columbla shall remain and continue a 
corporation as provided in section 2 of the Revised Statutes relating 
to said District, and that the commissioners provided for should } 
deemed and taken as officers of such corporation. 

This seems to be as clear as language can express It that thereafter 
the District of Columbia should enjoy a municipal corporate status 
aud that its officers should be deemed and taken as officers of such 
corporation. The fact that Congress retains legislative authority 
and that the method of appointing Federal officers was followed in 
the appointment of the commissioners is not material and certainly 
not controlling, for the selection of the commissioners could have been 
delegated to the President alone or to the people of the District. 
Hlad it been the intent of Congress that the commissioners should 
enjoy the status of Federal officials then no expression thereon wis 
necessary, but the fact that Congress in specific words gave them the 
status of municipal officers indicates clearly that Congress was mak 
ing and did make a distinction as to the official status of these 
officers while, at the same time,- retaining the Federal method of 
appointment. 

This was a very reasonable provision for, while these officials are 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, they are 
not paid in the same manner as Federal officers. They are paid 
out of the District funds, to which, it 1s true, the Government con- 
tributes a certain sum, but they are not paid out of the Federal 
Treasury as are officials of the Federal Government. 

While there are cases cited by Messrs. Blanton and Rankin in 
their briefs, upholding their contention that Mr. Fenning is a Federal 
official, the cases cited generally involve other questions and the 
decisions are not expressly upon the point at issue, and we feel that 
the question is settled in the following cases: 

Barties v. District of Columbia (91 U. S. 540), rendered before the 
act of Congress of February 21, 1878, “An act to provide a govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia”; Metropolitan Railroad Co. v. 
District of Columbia (132 U. 8. 1); District of Columbia v. Wood- 
bury (136 U. 8S. 450); Donovan v, United States (21 Court of Claims 
Reports, 120); Griffith v. Rudolph et al., Commissioners of the Dis 
trict of Columbia (298 Federal Report 672, decided in 1924). 

See also opinions of the Attorney General: Opinion 22, page 5; 
18, page 161; 28, page 121; 28, pages 438 and 445; 29, page 410; 530, 
page 122. 

For the reasons stated, It 1s our conclusion that Frederick A. Fen 
ning is an officer of a municipal corporation, to wit, the District of 
Columbia, and as such is not a civil officer of the United States and as 
such is not subject to impeachment. 

In view of the interest manifested In this case, and at the request of 
both sides, we believe it to be our duty to express our views on the 
charges and the evidence adduced in support thereof. 


acts of Con 


Maryland 


1 
with clause 17 


municipal 


CHARGE NO, 1 


I charge that the said Frederick Fenning, after being appointed 
to such oflice by the President of the United States, and after he 
had taken the prescribed oath and assumed the duties of the office 
of commissioner of the District of Columbia, violated his oath and 
the law by violating the provisions of section 5498 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, in that he acted as attorney and re- 
ceived fees and commissions in violation of such law, the penalty pre- 
scribed for such violation being a fine of not more than $5,000 and 
imprisonment for not more than one year. 

Section 5498 of the Revised Statutes of the United States: 

“ Every officer of the United States, or person holding any place of 
trust or profit, or discharging any official function under or in con- 
nection with any executive department of the Government of the United 
States, or under the Senate or House of Representatives of the United 
States, who acts as an agent or attorney for prosecuting any claim 
against the United States, or in any manner or by any means, other- 
wise than in the discharge of his proper official duties, aids or assists 
in the prosecution or support of any such claim, or receives any gra- 
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tulty or any share of or interest in any claim from any claimant 
against the United States with intent to aid or assist, or in con- 
sideration of having aided or assisted, in the prosecution of such | 
clainy, shall pay a fine of not more than $5,000 or suffer imprisonment 
of not more than one year, or both.” 

There is no evidence of the violation of the above section. 

A commissioner of the District of Columbia is not forbidden to 
practice law. There is no evidence that Mr. Fenning acted as attorney 
in prosecuting any claim against the United States. (See Rogers’s 
testimony, p. 810; see Fenning’s testimony, p. 735.) 

CHARGE NO, 2 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has violated the pro- 
visions of section 500 of Title V of the World War veterans’ act of 
1924, as amended by the act of March 4, 1925, which provides that 
respecting compensation and insurance claims filed in said United 
States Veterans’ Bureau for adjudication and not prosecuted in courts 
no attorney shall receive a fee of more than $10 in any one case, the 
penalty prescribed for its violation being a fine of not more than 
$500 and imprisonment at hard labor for not more than two years. 

Section 500 of Title V of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as 
amended by the act of March 4, 1925: 

“Sec. 500. Except in the event of legal proceedings under section 
19, of Title I of this act, no claim agent or attorney except the recog- 
nized representatives of the American Red Cross, the American Legion, 
the Disabled American Veterans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and such other organizations as shall be approved by the director shall 
be recognized in the presentation or adjudication of claims under Titles 
II, II], and IV of this act, and payment to any attorney or agent for 
such assistance as may be required in the preparation and execution of 
the necessary papers in any application to the bureau shall not exceed 
$10 in any one case: Provided, however, That wherever a judgment 
or decree shall be rendered in an action brought pursuant to section 
19 of Title I of this act, the court, as part of its judgment or decree, 
shall determine and allow reasonable fees for the attornys of the suc- 
cessful party or parties and apportion same, if proper, said fees not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the amount recovered and to be paid by the 
bureau out of the payments to be made under the judgment or decree 
at a rate not exceeding one-tenth of each of such payments until paid. 
Any person who shall directly or indirectly solicit, contract for, charge, 
or receive, or who shall attempt to solicit, contract for, charge, or 
receive any fee or compensation, except as herein provided, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each and every offense shall be 
punishable by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment at hard 
labor for not more than two years, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment.” 

There is no evidence of a violation of this section, 


CHARGE NO, 8 


I charge that the sald Frederick A. Fenning bas violated the law 
and the rules of practice of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, which prohibit any committee or guardian for a lunatic receiv- 
ing as compensation more than 10 per cent of his ward's estate or 
annual income, In that the said Frederick A. Fenning in several cases 
wherein he is committee or guardian has received exorbitant remunera- 
tion, ranging from 12 per cent as high as 94 per cent, which facts are 
certified to by the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

Article 1135, Code of Laws of the District of Columbia, chapter 31: 

“It shall be the duty of the guardian to manage the estate for the 
best interests of the ward, and once in each year, or oftener if re- 
quired, he shall settle an account of his trust under oath. He shall 
account for all profit and increase of his ward's estate and the annual 
value thereof and shall be allowed credit for taxes, repairs, improve- 
ments, expenses, and commissions not exceeding 10 per cent of the 
principal of the personal estate and on the annual income of the estate, 
and shall not be answerable for any loss or decrease sustained without 
his fault; and the court shall determine the amount to be annually 
expended in the maintenance and education of the infant, regard being 
had to his future condition and prospects in life; and the court, if 
it shall deem {it advantageous to the ward, may allow the guardian to 
exceed the income of the estate and to make use of the principal and 
sell the same or part thereof, under its order, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided in subchapter 8 of chapter 1; but no guardian shall sell any 
property of his ward without an order of the court previously had 
therefor.” . 

The above article 1135, chapter 31, does not apply to the case of a 
committee. The authority of the court to appoint a committee of a 
lunatic is set forth in sections 115a to 115¢, inclusive, of the Code 
of the District of Columbia. We do not find in this, however, or any 
law, that which limits the compensation of the committee of a 
lunatie as to the commission that the court may allow. (See Fen- 
ning’s testimony, pp. 755-758; see Exhibit 15, report of auditor of 
Supreme Court, p. 406.) 

In his explicative, the auditor says: ‘‘ Commissions in excess of 10 
per cent appear to be nominal allowances or compensation for extraor- 
dinary services.” 
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In many cases the commissions rated In high numerals in percentage, 
when translated into dollars amount to only $5, $6, or $7 for a year’s 
service, in the respective cases, 

CHARGE NO, 4 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning 1s guilty of what tn 
every State of the Union is commonly known and denominated as the 
criminal offense of barratry, and what the common law applicable to 
the District of Columbia constitutes as barratry, in that he has excited, 
stirred up, and fomented claims against the Government, and many ex 
parte lunacy suits in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
and in that he has specially solicited individuals to employ him as 
their attorney to prosecute for them certain claims against various 
departments of the Government of the United States, and before the 
Congress of the United States, and before the courts of the United 
States; and in that he has solicited individuals to employ attorneys 
with whom the was associated or affiliated to prosecute claims and 
suits for them wherein he received a division of the fee; and that the 
said Frederick A. Fenning is and has been a common barrator. 

The evidence does not sustain this charge. 


CHARGE NO. 5 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has committed the 
offense of champerty, and through direct solicitation has induced others 
to employ him as their attorney in many champertous agreements, 
wherein they were to be out no expense and not to pay any fee unless 
he recovered, in which event he was to be paid a part of the amount 
he recovered, and that the said Frederick A. Fenning is and has been 
a common champertor. 


The evidence does not sustain this charge. 


7 CHARGE NO, 6 


I charge that continuously during the past 23 years the said Fred- 
erick A. Fenning has wrongfully conspired and confederated with Dr. 
William A. White, superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, an insti- 
tution of the United States Government, in an improper agreement and 
practice whereby the said Frederick A. Fenning was given an improper, 
selfish, monopolistic, inside concession not allowed to other attorneys, 
wherein he was permitted to personally examine all records, corre- 
spondence, and papers relating to inmates of such institution, and 
thereby ascertain which of said wards of this Government had money, 
property, or compensation or pension claims against the Government 
of the United States, a privilege denied to other attorneys, and whereby 
the said Frederick A. Fenning would act as attorney for the said Doctor 
White or would have his law partner act as such attorney for said 
Doctor White in filing in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
said Doctor White's petition praying that a certain inmate, found te 
possess Money or property or to have a claim against the Government, 
be adjudged of unsound mind, and praying that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the court to take charge of such estate and prosecute such 
claim against the Government, and in which petition said Fenning 
would have the said Doctor White recommend the said Frederick A. 
Fenning as the committee to be appointed, and I charge that in pur- 
suance of said wrongful conspiracy and improper practice the said 
Frederick A. Fenning induced the said Doctor White to execute over 
200 such petitions, which said Fenning filed in the said Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, wherein said Fenning was recommended 
for committee, and in which cases the court appointed said Fenning as 
committee or guardian, and as such sald Fenning came into possession 
of the money and property and income of his said ward and prosecuted 


| said ward’s claims against the Government of the United States, and 


out of which estate and annual income the said Frederick A. Fenning 
has received annually a large per cent. 

The evidence does not show a conspiracy between Frederick A. Fen- 
ning and Dr. William A. White. (See testimony of Frank M. Finotti, 
pp. 177-179; see testimony of Doctor White, pp. 598-602-615-616- 
617-618-619.) 

The above testimony shows Mr. Fenning was given access to corre- 
spondence showing next of kin of wards. 

Testimony of William H. Hayden, pages 198-201, shows Mr, Finotti 
advised Mr, Fenning of arrival of patients. 

There is no evidence tending to show that the privilege contained 
in this charge was denied to other attorneys. 

See testimony of Doctor White, pages 614 to 618, inclusive, as to 
number of petitions executed by him, number of wards, etc, 


CHARGE NO. 7 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, about 23 years ago, 
wrongfully and improperly solicited the justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia then having charge of lunacy cases, to 
appoint him guardian or committee in all lunacy cases, and that said 
Fenning was then told by said justice that we would not appoint as 
committee or guardian any person except the one recommended in the 
petition, and that then and continually since then, the said Frederick 
A. Fenning has wrongfully and improperly solicited all persons who 
might file such petitions to name him therein as committee or guardian, 
and he has written many persons whom he had never seen or known, 
urging that they grant him permission to file such petitions for them, 
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with himself named therein as the one recommended for appointment 
as guardian or committee, 
There is no evidence to support this charge. 
CHARGE NO. 8 


I charge that the sald Frederick A. Fenning has admitted under 
oath that about 23 years ago he caused to be originated the unlawful 
improper practice of paying out of the estate of the person 
adjudged to be of unsound mind a fee of $10 to each doctor employed 
in St. Elizabeths Hospital who signed one of the two required affidavits 
certifying that he deemed stch person of unsound mind, notwith- 
standing the fact that the law requires all of said doctors employed in 


St. Elizabeths Hospital to give all of their time to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, and said Fenning testified under oath that when about 23 
years ago he asked the presiding justice to allow such fees to said | 
doctors, that the said justice of the court asked him to look up, 
whether there was any law allowing it, and that after two weeks 


search he could find none, whereupon, although there was no authority 
for same, the court entered an order allowing it, and that such a fee 


has been unlawfully and wrongfully paid to said doctors ever since, 
and | charge that said Frederick A. Fenning thus caused a wrongful 
and unlawful system to be inaugurated and followed continuously 


for 28 years, which squanders in unwarranted costs the estates of his 
wards, and I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning thus used his 


wards’ money to buy favors from and to ingratiate himself into the 
good graces of all the doctors in St. Elizabeths Hospital, whom he 
expected to use in his business, and I charge that continuously for the 
past 2% years the said Frederick A. Fenning has thus paid a fee of 
$10 wrongfully to a doctor in St. Elizabeths Hospital, and has also 
paid a second fee of $10, wrongfully, either to his brother-in law, 
Dr. J. Ramsey Nevitt, who during all such time has been coroner 
of said District, or to some other friendly doctor in the District of 


Columbia, and this, too, when the said Fenning knew that under the 
law practice in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
he entitled to havt doctors give their testimony in insanity 
cases for $1.25 per day. 

Mr. BLANTON’s own statement, page 600, shows that practice of 
paying doctors for testifying in insane cases was discontinued in 1907. 

Doctor White's testimony, page 598, shows that practice was dis- 
continued shortly after he became superintendent. 

Also Doctor White's testimony, page 619. 

See Fenning’s testimony, pages 870-871. 

There is no law requiring the doctors to give all their time to the 
hospital. 

Section 4829 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by act of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1909 (35 Stat. 592), is the only law upon the subject and 
relates exclusively to the superintendent of the Government Hospital 
for the Insane 

There is no evidence to show Dr. J. Ramsey Nevitt received any 
fee during the past 15 years. 

See Fenning’s testimony, pages 872-873. 

There is no evidence that doctors giving testimony in insanity cases 
are entitled only to $1.25 per day, or any other fixed amount. 


NO. 9 


and 
was 


CHARGE 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, by inaugurating the 
wrongful and unlawful practice of paying $10 in each case to some 
doctor in St. Blizabeths Hospital for testifying in a lunacy case, has 
incited the said Doctor White to wrongfully and unlawfully sell his 
testimony criminals, as he did when he testified for Clarence 
Darrow in the Leopold and Loeb case in Chicago, and received there- 
for $250 per day for 14 days. 

There is no evidence to support this charge. (See 
testimony, p. 620; see Fenning’s testimony, p. 873.) 


to 


Doctor White's 


CHARGE NO, 10 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, since the United States 
entered the World War April 6, 1917, has been allowed by the auditor 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and has received 
as fees and commissions from the estates of his said wards the enor- 
of $98,544.46, and that, too, when his services to such 
wards was of practically no value whatever, and when some of said 
wards had never seen him, and that the said auditor of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia has certified officially that said 
Frederick A. Fenning has been allowed and has received the said 
sum of $98,544.46 as his fees and commissions since April 6, 1917. 

Summary of cases, amount of fees, etc., where Fenning acted as 
committee of veterans, on pages 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, also pages 33, 34, 
and 

The character of the service rendered to such wards is set forth in 
each report filed with. the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia and approved by the court. 

CHARGE NO, 11 


I charge that the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia has certified officially to the following: That in the case 
of Daniel G. Campbell, lunacy No, 4073, the rate of commission re- 
ceived by Frederick A. Fenning amounted to 15 per cent in 1920, 24 


mous sum 


BO. 
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per cent in 1921, 23 per cent in 1922, 283 per cent In 1923, 31 per cent 
in 1924, and 36 per cent in 1925; that in the case of Daniel Paul Fenn, 
lunacy No, 4405, the rate of commission received by Frederick <A 
Fenning was 15 per cent in 1920, 18 per cent in 1921, 24 per cent in 
1922, 25 per cent in 1923, 25 per cent in 1924, and 21 per cent ip 
1925; that in the case of Patrick Griffin, lunacy No. 4252, the rate 
of commission received by Frederick A. Fenning was 16 per cent in 
1920, 18 per cent in 1921, 15 per cent in 1922, 25 per cent in 1923, 
50 per cent in 1924, 31 per cent in 1925, and 32 per cent in 1926; 
that in the case of James A. Higginson, lunacy No, 3887, the rate o/ 
commission received by Frederick A. Fenning was 32 per cent in 
1920, 16 per cent in 1921, 35 per cent in 1922, 19 per cent in 1923, 
46 per cent in 1924, and 22 per cent in 1925; that in the case of 


Willlam John Kennedy, lunacy No. 3694, the rate of commission 


| received by Frederick A, Fenning was 30 per cent in 1920, 28 per 


cent in 1921, 25 per cent in 1922, 26 per cent in 1923, 25 per cent in 
1924, and 37 per cent in 1925; that in the case of Patrick J. Byrne, 
lunacy No. 3682, the rate of commission received by Frederick A, 
Fenning was 24 per cent in 1920, 24 per cent in 1921, 37 per cent in 
1922, 49 per cent in 1928, 37 per cent in 1924, and 64 per cent in 
1925; and that in the case of John Flavehan, lunacy No. 1320, the 
rate of commission received by Frederick A. Fenning on January 
22, 1926, for the preceding year was 94 per cent. 

Auditor’s report, pages 406-420, inclusive, shows amount of com- 


mission received each year in the several cases mentioned in this 
charge, set forth both in percentages and amounts. 
See Fenning’s testimony on each of these cases, beginning on 


page 755. 

The annual reports in these cases show that out of a total of 39 
reports 6 of them were signed and approved by Justice McCoy and 
the other 33 were signed and approved by the other five judges of 
the court. 

CHARGE NO, 12 


I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning made a deliberate attempt 
to deceive Congress when, in the prepared typewritten statement he 
sent to Representative Martin B,. Mappgen and requested its insertion 
in the record on Friday, April 16, 1926, he intimated that Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, erred when 
he certified that said Fenning received 10 per cent of the estate 
and annual income of his Veterans’ Bureau wards, said Fenning 
intimating that his commission was only 5 per cent in most instances, 

There is no evidence to support this charge. 


CHARGE 


I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning made a deliberate attempt 
to deceive Congress when, in his said prepared statement, he falsely 
stated that the $109,070.25 fees and commissions which the auditor 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia had certified had 
been allowed to said Fenning “includes the full amount of commis- 
sion and counsel fees in cases going back to the year 1903,” because as 
a matter of fact many fees and commissions received by the said 
Fenning do not appear in said auditor's certificate, and said auditor 
certifies officially that since we entered the World War in 1917 the 
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| fees and commissions allowed by the auditor to said Frederick A. 


Fenning amounted to $98,544.46, thus showing affirmatively that of 
the sald $109,070.25 allowed said Fenning in fees and commissions 
only $10,525 was allowed prior to April 6, 1917, and said Fenning is 
yet to receive his commissions on all cases for the last 12 months 
that will end on the court year expiring May 1, 1926. 

There is no evidence to support this charge. 

Auditor's exhibits heretofore referred to set forth the fees and com- 
missions, both in percentages and amounts. 


CHARGE NO, 14 


I.charge that since our brave ex-service men have returned from 
France wounded and shell shocked in the World War said Frederick A. 
Fenning as guardian and committee for wards of our Vetcrans’ Bureau 
has received from said United States Veterans’ Bureau the enormous 
sum of $733,855.87 compensation and insurance due them, and that he 
has deposited same in his own bank, the National Savings & Trust Co., 
of which he is a director and in which he owns stock, and that he 
receives substantial benefits from such deposits by receiving increased 
dividends on his stock in said institution. 

The evidence does not show any violation of law. 

See page 13, stipulation between proponent and respondent, that 
Fenning is a director and stockholder in the National Savings & Trust 
Co., holding 15 shares of the 10,000 shares of stock, representing $1,500, 
out of a capitalization of $1,000,000, 

CHARGE NO, 15 

I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning in making loans of his 
wards’ money, as the law requires him to do, has received discounts or 
commissions or brokerage fees additional to the interest carried in the 
notes or obligations, and that when making for said Fenning a loan of 
$15,000 said National Savings & Trust Co., received a commission 
which benefited said Fenning either directly or indirectly, 

There is no evidence to support this charge. 








See testimony of William L. Browning, page 689. 
See page 759, $250 Browning note, credited to estate of Daniel G, 
Campbell, 
CHARGE NO. 16 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has deceived the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia by having different justices thereof 
to allow him to deduct from the annual income of his wards the an- 
nual premium paid to the bonding company for his fiduciary bond and 
not disclosing to such court that he is the solicitor for such bonding 
company and as such receives from said bonding company a commis- 
sion of from 15 to 20 per cent of such annual premium, and I charge 
that said Frederick A. Fenning now holds a solicitor’s license issued 
py the department of insurance for the District of Columbia in the 
following companies, to wit:°The Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Co., of Boston, Mass.; the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of 
Baltimore, Md.; and the Great American Insurance Co., of New York, 
which expire May 1, 1926, and are renewed annually, and as such 
solicitor he is authorized to receive commissions, rebates, and compen- 
sation on business he causes to be given to such companies. And I 
charge that he is guilty of moral turpitude in being solicitor for said 
companies, as such interest conflicts with his duties as Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia and has influenced his action in adversely 
passing on an important insurance bill of about 100 pages which his 
said companies have been opposing in many respects. 

See testimony of Thomas M. Baldwin, jr., superintendent of insur- 
ance, District of Columbia, commencing page 229, particularly set forth 
on page 235, showing insurance companies and their character, of 
which Fenning was agent. 

Judge Siddons, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
recently ruled in the Adler case that Fenning was not entitled to keep 
the commissions which he received from the bonding companies for 
bonding himself as committee of his wards. The court stated, how- 
ever, that ‘“‘ The evidence in this case does not justify the view that 
Mr. Fenning intended to perpetrate a fraud or to profit at the expense 
of the estate committed to his hands. The evidence shows, at most, a 
mistake of judgment or misconception of what his duty as committee 
required of him.” 

CHARGE NO, 17 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning is attorney for the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia, and is paid an annual 
fee by them, and that such employment has interfered with his duties 
as commissioner and has adversely influenced his official action in 
that he has opposed and refused to favorably report a bill sought to 
be passed by the chiropractors, and which bill his clients are opposing. 

It is admitted that Fenning was attorney for the Medical Society 
of the District of Columbia at a compensation of $200 a year. 

There is no evidence that Mr. Fenning’s employment as said attorney 
has interfered with his duties as commissioner. 

There is no proof that his position as attorney has adversely influ- 
enced his official action in opposition to the chiropractors’ bill. 

See testimony of Dr. Hubert Roberts, commencing on page 483. 


CHARGE NO, 18 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, as attorney for the 
said Medical Society of the District of Columbia, in disregard of his 
duties as said commissioner, has incited, aided, and abetted the doctors 
employed in St. Elizabeths Hospital, who by law are required to de- 
vote all of their time to such institution, to engage in private prac- 
tices here in the District of Columbia; that as attorney for said 
medical soclety he has incited, aided, and abetted certain of the 
doctors employed in the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and who 
are by law required to give all of their time to sald bureau, to engage 
in private practice here in the District of Columbia, such doctors 
using the equipment of the Government in their said private practice; 
and that the said Frederick A. Fenning has knowingly permitted the 
District alienist, Dr. Percy Hickling, who receives a salary of $3,300 
for all of his time, to sell his testimony at the rate of $50 per day and 
more to lawyers, both in the District and outside of it. 

There is no testimony to support this charge. 


CHARGE NO. 19 


I charge on reliable information that Frederick A, Fenning is 
attorney for and is financially interested’ in the undertaking business 
of Joseph Gawler’s Sons (Inc.), and that during the past 23 years 
has caused many bodies from St. Elizabeths Hospital to be turned 
over to said undertaker for burial, a number of them being wards 
of said Fenning, and that m the lunacy case of Walter Garland Allen, 
No. 10718, the said Frederick A. Fenning, on March 24, 1926, paid to 
said undertaker the sum of $107.81 for burial expenses, which amount 
was the total residue of his ward's estate, after taking from same his 
own fees and commissions, and at such time said Fenning knew that 
for a charge of only $52 Undertaker Tabler furnishes everything 
necessary and conducts decent funerals for wards of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, and I charge further that through confed- 
eration with his said brother-in-law, Coroner J. Ramsey Nevitt, and 
his employee, Bill Franklin, said Fenning wrongfully caused the body 
of one drowned in the basin, which body was demanded by the 
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Veterans’ Bureau and should have been turned over to it, to be 
wrongfully turned over to Undertaker Tullayull, who made the Gov- 
ernment pay $108.50 for same, but which would have cost the Gov- 
ernment only $52 for identically the same kind of funeral had said 
body been turned over to the Veterans’ Bureau and the funeral con- 
ducted by the bureau's undertaker, Tabler. 

See page 14, stipulation between proponent and respondent that 
Mr. Fenning owns one share of stock in Joseph Gawler’s Sons 
undertaking establishment and that he is attorney for the said corpora- 
tion. The evidence does not show any violation of law. 

As to number of bodies buried from St. Blizabeths Hospital by 
Joseph Gawler’s Sons (Inc.), see testimony of Dr. Watson W. El- 
dridge, commencing on page 520. 

See proponent’s Exhibits 16 and 17, not reproduced In the record. 

As to Mr. Fenning’s compensation from Gawler’s Sons undertaking 
establishment, see testimony Mr. Alfred B. Gawler, page 647. 

See Fenning’s testimony, commencing on page 904. 

There is no proof to support charge as to body of drowned veteran 
found in the basin, or that Bill Franklin and Coroner J. Ramsay 
Nevitt and Fenning confederated In the burial of said body. 

See testimony of Clarkson E. Greer, commencing on page 249. 

See Fenning’s testimony, commencing page 905, as to case of Wal- 
ter Garland Allen, in said charge. The only evidence is contained in 
testimony of Mr. Fenning, pages 904 and 905. 


CHARGE NO. 20 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, without having any 
acquaintance whatver with her, solicited Mrs. Eudora 8. Kelly, of 
Sharon, Mass., to employ him as her attorney to prosecute a claim 
ot $1,800 against the Government, which he agreed to do without 
any expense to her whatever, but that after the United States made 
payment to her he was to receive a portion of the amount paid her, 
and that when he learned that she had already employed Lyon & Lyon, 
attorneys, of Washington, D. C., to prosecute this claim for her, said 
Fenning solicited the help of one Henry P. Fellows and through him 
finally influenced the said Mrs. Eudora 8. Kelly to break her con- 
tract and power of attorney with Lyon & Lyon and to discharge them 
end to employ said Fenning. 

There is no proof of any wrong in this case. (See testimony of 
Henry P. Fellows, attorney at law, Boston, Mass., attorney for Mrs. 
Eudora S. Kelly, commencing on p. 243.) 


CHARGE NO, 21 


I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning, while Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, on June 10, 1925, represented a client and as 
attorney filed in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia a 
petition in lunacy, case No. 10890, and as such attorney caused 
Michatel Flaherty to be adjudged of unsound mind, and in his pett- 
tion had himself recommended for committee, and had himself ap- 
pointed as such committee, after which, as such, he prosecuted a 
claim against the Government of the United States, and on June 20, 
1925, reported to the court that he had received from the United 
States Navy the sum of $565.80 as back pay due said Flaherty, and 
that he expected to receive from the United States Navy the sum of 
$94.30 each month thereafter as pay due his said ward. 

There is no evidence to support this charge. (See testimony of 
Paul V. Rogers, p. 306.) 

CHARGE NO, 22 


I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning, while Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, on September 22, 1925, appeared in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia as an attorney for a 
client whose business he had solicited and as such attorney filed a 
petition in lunacy, case No. 11041, seeking to adjudge Richard M. 
Norris of unsound mind, said Fenning in his said petition alleging 
“that Richard M. Norris is entitled to war-risk compensation monthly, 
the amount not yet known,” which showed that to recover same it 
would be necessary for him to prosecute a claim before the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and as such attorney said Fenning had said Norris adjudged 
of unsound mind, and as sald attorney said Fenning did prosecute 
such claim before said United States Veterans’ Bureau in violation 
of law, and had such claim allowed, and on January 20, 1926, as such 
attorney said Fenning made report to the court showing that his 
client had received a check from the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
and had deposited it in the said National Savings & Trust Co. 

There is no evidence in this case of violation of the law. (See 
testimony Paul V. Rogers, p. 305.) 


CHARGE NO. 23 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, while Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, appeared in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia as attorney for his client, which business he 
solicited, and on the 20th day of October, 1925, filed a petition in 
lunacy, case No. 11092, seeking to adjudge Francis D. Allen of un- 
sound mind, and in such petition recommending that he be appointed 
committee, and sald Fenning alleging in his said petition that the 
said Allen is entitled to recover from the United States Navy retired 
pay of $150 per month as a lieutenant in the Navy; and that as such 
attorney said Frederick A. Fenning tried said case on November 20, 
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1925, and caused sald Allen to be adjudged of unsound mind and 
caused himself to be appointed committee, and that on December 9, 
1925, sald Frederick A. Fenning reported to the court by his sworn 
pleading that he had received from St. Blizabeths Hospital $116.55 
due sald Allen, and that he expects to receive from the United States 
Navy $150 per month as retired pay due said Allen, and that he 
expects to reeeive certain funds said Allen has on deposit in a New 


sale 
of certain lots said Allen owns in New York, and that he expects to 
refund of a deposit which said Allen made on a house in 
and upon all of which proceeds said Fenning will un- 
lawfully receive at least 10 per cent annually. 

Vhere is in this case of a violtion 
testimony Edward C. Allen, commencing on p. 276; see testimony of 
Mrs. Annie R. Piquett, commencing on p. 288; see testimony of Mrs. 
DPickrell, commencing on p. 330.) 


York bank, and that he expects to recelve proceeds from the 


recover a 
Pennsylvania, 
no evidence of the 


law. (See 


CHARGE NO. 24 


I charge that the said Frederick A, Fenning, while a Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, appeared as an attorney for his client in 
the Court the District of Columbia and on December 


1925, a petition in lunacy case No. 11137 in said court, seeking 


9s 


Supreme of “, 
filed 
to adjudge Charles L. Cunningham as‘of unsound mind, that the case 
tried on December 4, 1925, and the judgment decreeing said Cun- 


ningham of unsound mind recites that petitioner appeared as his attor- 


wis 


ney-—Frederick A. Fenning—-and I charge that on January 27, 1926, 
sald Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning, as said attorney, filed with 


sald supreme court a petition for his client, stating that petitioner had 
sald Frederick A. Fenning and Paul V. Rogers as attorneys, 
and asking permission to pay them their fee of $150, and that on that 
day, 1926, said Frederick A. Fenning secuted a 
signed order from Chief Justice McCoy authorizing the payment of said 
$150 to said Frederick A. Fenning and Paul V. Rogers, 


employed 


sAIne January 


mt, 
fee 


hereinbefore mentioned, and that on said January 27, 1926, said 
Frederick A. Fenning filed a petition for his client showing that peti- 
tioner had collected from a bank and the United States Navy the total 
sum of $1,605.15, 
Trust Co., said Fenning’s bank. 

There is no proof in the case of a violation of the law. 
Paul V 
Addenda as to charges 21, 22, 


which was deposited in said National Savings & 
(See testi- 
mony Rogers, pp. 305-2809.) 

28, and 24: There is no proof that 
Mr. Fenning appeared in court or before any of the departments, as 
attorney in these cases, and if he had, there is no law against the 


commissioner engaging in the practice of the law. 


CHARGE NO. 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, while Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, during the four months from December 
1, 1925, to March 31, 1926, permitted the corporation counsel of said 
District, in the name of the Commissioners of said District of Columbia, 
as petitioners, to fle in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
150 lunacy and caused 150 human beings, and residents of 
said District, to be incarcerated in insane asylums, charged with being 
of unsound mind, when many of said persons are sane and should not 
be deprived of their liberty. 

There is no testimony to support this charge. 

See testimony of Mr. Henry E. Davis, page 472, as to how the prac- 
tice originated, in having Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
petition the court in cases of lunacy. 


25 


cases of 


CHARGE NO. 26 


I charge that the said Frederick A. 
past 23 years has conspired and 
William A. White to block and 


Fenning continuously for the 
confederated with the said Dr. 
prevent sane patients wrongfully 
incarcerated in St. Elizabeths Hospital from securing their liberty 
through habeas corpus proceedings, and I charge that Frederick A. 
Fenning admitted under oath that he went to the court and caused 
the court not to discharge Miss Cornelia A. Corbett and her mother, 
and he thus wrongfully kept them in St. Blizabeths for two years and 
four months, during all of which time they were sane, and while there 
he squandered their property, and that when finally an able lawyer 
in the District, through habeas corpus proceedings, forced a trial for 
them before the court they were adjudged of sound mind and released, 
and that the said Miss Cornelia L. Corbett, in cause No. 49104, law, 
sued said Frederick A. Fenning in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia and recovered a judgment against him and made him pay 
back to her a part of the value of her property which he had squan- 
dered, and that said wrongful acts of said Fenning caused the premature 
death of Mrs. Corbett. 

There is no proof to support this charge. 

Testimony as to manner in which Miss Cornella A, Corbett and her 
mother were committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital ts found in the 
testimony of Miss Corbett, commencing on page 501, 

Her testimony also shows how property belonging to her was sold 
by Mr. Fenning under public auction, 
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A. as attor- 
neys, and that said Fenning received such fee in violation of the laws 


a 





JULY 9 
Also see testimony of Robert H. MeNeill, who was attorney fp; 
Miss Cornelia Corbett and her mother in habeas corpus proceedings 
‘commencing on page 581. 


CHARGE NO, 27 


Frederick A. Fenning is now holding 
Lieut. F. D. Allen, who is sane, and 
Fenning is squandering his property. 

There is no testimony to support this charge. 


28 


I charge that said 
Elizabeths Hospital 


in 
that 


st 


Said 


CHARGE NO, 


I charge that in each of his cases said Frederick A. Fenning charges 
against his ward's estates a notary fee, in each and all of the many 
papers he must file under oath, when such notary is an employee of 
his law office and such fees are allowed- by the court when they are 
not proper fees, 
There is no testimony at all tending to show that the notaries’ fees 
were not proper fees. 
As to notarial charges, see testimony of Miss Helen LaSano, com- 
mencing on pagé 313, 

CHARGE 29 
I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning uses his said office of Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia for his own selfish benefit and 
advantages, and that he exercises his power in an arbitrary and 
tyrannical manner, evidenced by his wrongful demotion of Inspector 
Albert J. Headley and punishing Officer Gore for doing his duty. 
The evidence is insufficient to support this charge. (See testimony 
Albert J. Headley, captain Metropolitan police department, commence 
ing on p. 826 and renewed on p. 1001; see testimony of Marshall R. 
Gore, commencing on p. 449; see Fenning’s testimony, commencing 


NO, 


on 


p. 924; see testimony M. O. Eldridge, director of traffic, District of 
Columbia, commencing on p. 1008.) 
F CHARGE NO. 80 

I charge that on February 12, 1926, said Frederick A. Fenning 


wrongfully and without cause, but for the selfish purpose of giving a 
$2,100 position to his prospective son-in-law, Dr. Floyd M. J. Allen, 
forced out of office Dr. C. J. Murphy and put in his place the said 
Allen as a police and fire surgeon of the District. 

There is no testimony to support this charge. (See testimony Dr 
Christopher J. Murphy, commencing on p. 438; see Fenning’s testi 
mony, commencing on p. 933.) 


CHARGE NO, 31 

I charge that in February, 1926, said Frederick A. Fenning, in order 
to promote one of his friends, wrongfully retired on pay of $100 per 
month for life Sergt. Robert E. Lee, a physical giant, 6 feet 2 inches 
tall, 55 years old, weighing 225 pounds, who for four years had not 
missed a day for sickness, and concerning whom all of his brother 
officers testified there was no better man on the force, and that said 
Fenning arbitrarily refused to grant a proper hearing on the matter, 
requested by a Member of Congress, 

There is no testimony to support this charge. (See testimony of 
Robert E. Lee, commencing on p. 454; see Fenning’s testimony, com 
mencing on p. 938; see letters of Blanton to Fenning, p. 948 and p. 
950.) 


CHARGE NO. 32 


I charge that on March 3, 1926, said Frederick A. Fenning wrong- 
fully removed from office Dr. Edward Comstock Wilson, the hero of 
Knickerbocker Theater, as medical inspector of schools, for the selfish 
and wrongful purpose of putting in his place an old friend of Dr. 
William A. White, who is 73 years of age, simply because when said 
White and Fenning were under fire in a congressional investigation in 
1906 this now 73-year-old doctor then sympathized with them. 

There is no proof to sustain this charge. (See testimony Dr. 
Edward C. Wilson, p. 448; see Fenning’s testimony, commencing on 
p. 953.) 

CHARGE NO. 33 

I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning and Dr. William A. 
White are jointly interested in certain financial investincnts together, 
and in February, 1920, carried a partnership account in the Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Co., and that their relation is such that neither 
can render to the public that quality of service to which the public 
is entitled. : 

Testimony shows that Dr. William A. White and Mr. Fenning had 
started joint account 15 years ago for the purpose of buying second 
real-estate notes. (See testimony, Doctor White, pp. 594, 595, 621, 
and 622; see Fenning’s testimony, p. 598.) 


CHARGE NO, 34 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has made a deliberate 
attempt to deceive Congress when {n said prepared statement he de- 
nied the report which the Veterans’ Bureau inspector, Dr. Henry Ladd 
Stickney, filed with the bureau on April 26, 1924, wherein Doctor 
Stickney charged that said Fenning “constantly opposes the transfer 
of his wards from St. Elizabeths Hospital,” and I charge that for over 
three years said Fenning has refused to turn over to Mrs. Eliza Lee, 
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the legal guardian of the person and estate of her son, Roley Lee, her 

evsid son, but withholds him from her, and that said Fenning has 

ady received in his fees and commissions the sum of $1,155.27 from 

the estate of said Roley Lee, who was shell shocked in France and is a 
id War veteran, 


1926 





rbere is no proof to sustain this charge. (See testimony, Mrs. 
, Lee, commencing on p. 205; see testimony, Dr. Henry Ladd 
ickney, commencing on p. 556; see Fenning’s testimony, commence- 

» on p. 958; see testimony, Herbert L. Davis, auditor, commencing 

i $03.) 

laying determined that Frederick A. Fenning is not a Federal 
er and therefore not subject to impeachment, and having made | 


fic findings of fact upon the charges preferred, under the evidence 
we feel it our duty to express our views upon certain con 
ditions as disclosed by the evidence. 
1. The practice which Mr. Fenning followed of acting as agent for 
nding and surety company, writing his 
d charging the estate of his ward for the 
the bonding company a commission 
1] and contrary to law. It is only 
e Siddons, in the Adler case, 
of the District of Columbia, stated that the evidence in 
does not justify the view that Mr. Fenning intended to per- 
trate a fraud or to profit at the expense of the estate committed to 
his hands. The evidence shows, at 
misconception of what 
While the 


uced 


own bond as committee 
premium and receiving 
his bond or surety is 
fair to add, however, that 
recently decided in the Supreme 


upon 


( 
“f 
court 


his duty as committee required of him. 


evidence submitted discloses the fact that Mr. Fen- 


ng took care of the estates of his wards, nevertheless, by reason of | 


the great number of his wards his guardianship became impersonal 
d he could not and did not give to his wards that personal care and 
supervision which, after all, is the more important function of a 
iardian or committee, and which service was doubtless considered 
the court as an element in allowing his compensation. We be- 
legislation should be promptly enacted which would in the future 
preclude any one person or corporation from acting as committee 

more than a limited number of patients, in order that the com- 
mittee may give to the ward that personal supervision 


£ 
by 
] 


ieve 


so essential 


to his welfare. We further believe that in the first instance a near 

relative should be selected for this service, if a suitable person can be 
found, but if not, then provision should be made for a committee 

to be selected by the court. 


3. While there was no evidence submitted of any fraud or con- 


spiracy between Mr. Fenning and certain employees of St. Elizabeths | 


Hospital, nevertheless, the business relation of Mr. Fenning with these 
officials were of such a close nature and extended over so many yeara 
as to suggest that Mr. Fenning was given the preference in seeking 
clientage among the patients confined in that institution. The prac 
tice which seems to have grown up in this District, extending over a 
period of some 23 years, whereby Mr. Fenning was able to become the 
committee of hundreds of insane patients, many of them veterans of 
wars to whom the Government was making liberal allowances, and from 
which allowances Mr. Fenning was enabled to collect commissions, 
which commissions during the high tide of his committeeship amounted 
to approximately $20,000 per year, is a practice which can not be too 
severely criticized and condemned, and Congress should forthwith and 
without delay enact legislation which will forever correct this evil, and 
prevent anyone in the future from profiting from the misfortunes of 
others who in times of distress sacrificed in behalf of our country. 

4. There was evidence submitted upon the question of Mr. Fenning’s 
connection with a certain banking institution and with a certain under- 
taking establishment. While this evidence does not indicate any 
wrong act in that respect, but taken in connection with the practice 
Mr. Fenning pursued in becoming committee for a large number of 
patients, the large amount of money coming into his hands because of 
such activities, points to the building up of a system through which 
ail the profits accruing might go to Mr. Fenning or to some corpora- 
tlon, and is a further argument against one person acting as com 
mittee for so many unfortunates. 

5. Where insane ex soldiers, sailors, and marines are concerned the 
United States Government should have officials designated to look 
after, without charge, the estates of such persons, and that no part 
of said estates should be expended in commissions or fees; but that 
the whole of the estates should be for the sole benefit of the veterans 
and their dependents. 

6. The committee should not accept pay, directly or indirectly, while 
occupying a fiduciary relation, other than by direct allowance by the 
court, and even then we think that in no case should the allowance 
exceed 10 per cent of the estate of the ward. 

7. It appears from the evidence that officials of the District of 
Columbia transact business with the District through corporations 
in which they are directly or indirectly interested. This is a practice 
which is subject to severe criticism and condemnation, and if con- 
tinued necessarily leads to favoritism, and officials who follow this 
practice can not give impartial service to the District of Columbia. 
The practice should not be allowed. 


of authority to hold 


this | 


most, a mistake of judgment or | 
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It is our recommendation that the proper committees of Con- 
should give early consideration to the facts that have been 
brought out in this investigation and recommend remedial legislation. 


gress 





Minority Views or Mr. Masor 
As the ranking minority member of the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, to which was referred and which has had 
under consideration the charges preferred by Representative BLANTON, 
of Texas, against Frederick A. Fenning, I wish to present my indi 


vidual views. 

First, after a careful consideration of the law, the decisions of the 
courts, and the opinions of the Attorneys 
that Commissioner of 
Federal officer but municipal District, and, 

not subject to impeachment Logically this 
should end and dispose of the matter so far as the Judiciary Com 
mittee Both parties, however, having requested 
we go into the facts and make fladings thereon, the majority 
committee saw fit to comply with their request. 


General, I find 
the District 
officer of the 


proceedings 


the weight 
a of Columbia 
is not a 


therefore, 


is concerned, that 


of the 


While the evidence presented does not show technical yiolation of 
the law, it does disclose a state of facts not to be commended by 
any right-thinking layman, and especially not by a committee of 
lawyers who, by their experience and training, are better qualified 
to read between the lines than any others. The evidence, while not 
disclosing a violation of law, in my opinion, and while the acts of 
the commissioner complained of might be said to be within the 
law, nevertheless the record in this case discloses a practice to be 

| condemned rather than commended. 

Wherever and whenever one lawyer secures the number of lunacy 








| 1, 


cases that the record discloses that Frederick A. Fenning bas secured 
in this community and from which receives the 
that he has, there is undoubtedly aud indisputably 
vogue that not meet with the approval of 
mon practice. He could not do this without 
tion, and while the record does not disclose from whence his 
ance nevertheless it is sufficient to warrant the condemnation 
of any lawyer in this country who has any regard for professional 
ethics, fair dealing, and commendable conduct. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I feel 
ness of this commissioner in the District 
interests of this Government and of the District 
served by his immediate removal by the only 
remove him—the power that created him—the 
United States, 


he remunerations 
in 


com 


some system 
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or 
coopera- 
assist- 


came, 


that 
end and 
can 
authority 
President 


the useful- 
that the 
best sub- 
that 

of 


convinced 
is at an 
be 
can 
the 
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MINORITY VirWws OF Ma, WELLER 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF 


STATUS 


COLUMBIA AND THEIR LEGAL 


Mr. Frederick A. Fenning was appointed one of the commissioners 
of the District of Columbia by the President of the United States on 
June 5, 1925, and the appointment was confirmed by the Senate on 
December 22, 1925. The appointment was what is known as a recess 
appointment, and upon taking the customary oath of office of the 
United States he immediately entered upon the discharge of bis duties. 

On the 19th day of April a Member of the House of Representatives, 
under the high privilege conferred by such membership, impeached Mr, 
Fenning. Specific charges were made against him, and on a vote of 
the House a resolution was adopted empowering the Committee on the 
Judiciary to investigate all of the acts of alleged misconduct set forth 
by the Member who impeached Mr. Fenning. Whereupon testimony 
was taken, witnesses were called, exhibits were offered in evidence, and 
the question that now presents itself is whether an officer known as a 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia is a civil officer of the United 
States and subject to impeachment. 

If a commissioner is not a civil officer performing the duties incident 

to the administration of the Government of the United States, it is 
conceded that he would not be subject to impeachment. But it may 
also be said, as will appear hereafter, that whether he is subject to 
impeachment or not the President would have the power to remove the 
commissioner from office if the commissioner were guilty of misconduct 
in office, 
For the purpose of brevity this report is divided into two parts— 
the history of the District of Columbia, the nature and extent 
of its powers and jurisdiction under the Constitution, and, 2, whether 
a Commissioner of the District of Columbia is a civil officer per- 
forming the duties of an officer of the United States within the 
meaning of the Constitution of the United States. 


I. History of the Diatrict of Columbia 
The District of Columbia is Federal territory founded by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and by section 1 of the act of July 16, 
1790, its character was defined and declared under the Constitution to 
be the permanent seat of the Government. This act made the District 
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of Columbia a body corporate for municipal purposes “ not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution and laws of the United States.” 

By section 13 of the act of February 21, 1791, the executive power 
in this municipal corporation was yested in a governor, to be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to hold 
office for four years. 

On February 21, 1871 (U. 8. Stat. L., vol. 16, p. 419), Congress 
provided that the District of Columbia be created. The executive 
power is vested in a governor, to be appointed by the President, with 
the consent of the Senate, and to hold office for four years. The sala- 
ries of the governor and the secretary, also to be appointed by the 
President, are to be paid “at the Treasury of the United States.” 

kyvom the foregoing it is clear that the present commissioner holds 
office not only subject to the appointment and removal by the Presi- 
dent, but subject to all the rights and privileges of Federal officers. 
To say that an office created by Congress, whose source of jurisdiction 
resides in the provisions of the Constitution, can not be impeached for 
misconduct strikes at the heart of the very provision of the Constitu- 
tion itself. In passing we should note that the Constitution does not 
provide that commissioners should hold office only during good behav- 
ior, The fact that a commissioner acts for and in behalf of the 
United States in administering the affairs of the municipal corpora- 
tlon imports that he is the direct representative of the sovereign of 
the United States. 

Congress directly asserts In the act of 1878 that the District of 
Columbia shall remain and continue a municipal corporation and the 
commissioners herein provided for shall be deemed and taken as officers 
of such corporation; and all laws now in force relating to the District 
of Columbia not inconsistent with the provisions of this act shall 
remain in full force and effect. 

Under the act of June 11, 1878 (U. 8. Stat., vol. 20, p. 102), it is 
provided that the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint two persons, who shall exercise all the powers 
and authority now vested in the Commissioners of the District, and 
they shall, before entering the discharge of their duties, take an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States and to faithfully dis- 
charge the duties imposed upon them. 

The courts have in no unmistakable terms found that the foregoing 
acts of Congress were not only constitutional but that such acts were 
defined for the purpose of providing executive, legislative, and judicial 
machinery for the territory known as the seat of our Government. 
Congress endeavored by these acts to give local autonomy or home rule 
to the people residing in the District in municipal affairs, buf the 
people of the District do not have home rule, and there is a constant 
complaint that it is the Government that is running the municipal 
affairs. We believe that the District of Columbia should have home 
rule and a more decisive method of administering the affairs of the 
municipality, subject to constitutional limitations, 

In the case of Barnes v. United States (91 U. 8S. 540) the court 
held that the act of 1871 was constitutional and that the District of 
Columbia was a municipal corporaion having control for the repair 
of streets, alleys, and sewers of the city. But at no time did the 
court undertake to say that the officers lost the Federal responsibility 
that had been cast upon their shoulders, 

Attention has been called to the opinion of the Attorney General 
(vol. 22, p. 59) wherein Attorney General Griggs was asked to pass 
upon the question how an act of Congress providing for civil service 
of the United States would apply to employees or officers of the Dis 
trict of Columbia. It ls said that the ruling of the Attorney General 
sustains the contention that a Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
is not a civil officer. The Barnes case was discussed, and also other 
cases. The discussion centered around the third division; section 6 
provides for the “classification of subordinate places, clerks, and 
officers in the public service.” 

From the foregoing decisions it is conclusive that neither Congress 
nor the courts has attempted in the appointment of the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia to extend or restrict the plain terms of 
the Constitution, and it is the opinion of the undersigned that it would 
take nothing short of a constitutional anrendment to relieve a Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia of the penalty provisions of the 
Constitution for misconduct, 


II, Whether a commissioner is a civil officer performing the duties of 
an officer of the United States within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States 


In the Constitution of the United States, Article I, section 2, pro- 
vides that “the House of Representatives shall have the sole power 
of impeachment.” 

Article Il, section 4, provides that the “ President, Vice President, 
and all civil officers of the United States shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 

In the case of Germaine v. The United States (99 U. S. 509) it is held 
that all officers created by Congress are Federal officers, and all officers 
appointed by the President, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
are Federal officers, (See also Wallace 6, 385-393.) 
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If the President can be impeached for misconduct it is difficult + 
see why an officer who is appointed by the President, with the adyjro 
and consent of the Senate, is in any different position. A commis 
sioner under the act of 1878 is acting for and in behalf of the Federa) 
Government. 

In Article I, section 8, paragraph 17, the Constitution provides; 

“To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over syeh 
District (not exceeding 10 miles square) as may, by cession of pa: 
ticular States and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat 
government of the United States, and to exercise like authority o 
all piaces purchased by the consent of the legislature of the State jy 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines and arse 
nals, dock yards, and other buildings; and 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carry 
ing into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the United States or in any 
department or officer thereof.” 

Under the Constitution just as Congress ts delegated to legislate for 
and in behalf of the District of Columbia, so is the officer who is ap- 
pointed to execute the municipal features of the corporation. 

If any different mode than impeachment were in the mind of the 
framers of the municipaal corporation creating the District of Columbia, 
it would have expressly appeared and would have been passed on by the 
Supreme Court in the Barnes case and others. And also, if it were 
intended to have the executives of the District merely administrative 
municipal officers, free from Government control and responsibility, it 
would have been provided that they be appointed by some local author- 
ity or board or elected by the people, but nowhere does it appear that 
this thought was ever contemplated, 

The necessity of complete and exclusive power on the part of Con- 
gress at the seat of government is apparent. It would never have been 
safe to leave this power at the hand of any other State. The slightest 
deviation from this principle might permit a State or States, for in- 
stance, if there were a lack of common control, to change the seat of 
government. And we recall in the early days of “ fugitive” Congress. 
The citizens thereof are not the citizens of any State but are citizens 
of the United States. They have no representative in Congress, but are 
represented by the entire Congress to legislate in their behalf. The 
coordinate constitutional power being given to the Federal Government 
for the maintenance and erection of magazines, forts, ete. (See Story 
on the Constitution, 5th ed., p. 127.) Its territory was ceded by the 
States of Virginia and Maryland, and the plot was selected by that 
great man “ First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen” as the seat of the National Government of the United 
States, 


RoyaL H. WELLER. 





MINORITY VIEWS OF MR, MONTAGUE 


I concur in the majority report as to the nonimpeachability of the 
respondent Fenning. From reason and authority I am convinced that 
the office of Commissioner of the District of Columbia is municipal, and 
its duties are municipal and not Federal; therefore, the respondent is 
not a civil officer contemplated by the Article of the Constitution pro- 
viding for impeachments. 

I agree in some of the findings of facts contained in the majority 
report. My criticism, however, of this aspect of the case is that the 
evidence is not adequately and pertinently assembled or assessed, nor 
is it properly applied to the graver facts avouched by the record. 

1. The evidence discloses that the respondent became the committee 
of an astounding number of insane patients in the St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, and that he in the main secured these fiduciary positions through 
improper and reprehensible methods which he has employed with a 
diligence and ingenuity worthy of a better cause. 

2. That respondent was energetic and resourceful in securing improper 
commissions, premiums, and compensations out of his wards’ estates or 
by reason of his relations and associations growing out of or connected 
directly or indirectly with these fiduciary trusts. 

8. That his monopoly of these trusts, and his methods of charging 
them with all the law allowed, and in some instances with more than 
the law allowed—for example, his unlawful collections of premiums on 
fiduciary bonds issued by a corporation of which he was agent—evince 
a sordid sense of duty, resulting in unjustifiable practices. 

4. That in consideration of the foregoing reasons and facts, together 
with the general standard of fiduciary conduct of the respondent, as 
shown by the evidence, I am compelled to conclude that he is unfit for 
any official position of high trust and responsibility. 

A, J. MONTAGUE, 





MINORITY RepoRT OF Mr. TUCKER 


Views of Mr. Tucker on the report of Chairman GraHAM on a 
resolution of the House of Representatives looking to the impeachi- 
ment of Commissioner Fenning : 

This committee is acting under a resolution passed by the House 
of Representatives on May 6, 1926, the first section of which is as 
follows: 








ee 
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«“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, | 


directed to inquire and report whether the action of this House 1s nec- 
essary concerning the alleged official misconduct of Frederick A. Fen- 
ning, a commissioner of the District of Columbia, and said Committee 
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Veterans’ Bureau arose on the horizon as a fitting adjunct to St. 


| Elizabeths in supplying his needs, and from this source soon flowed a 


on the Judiciary is in all things hereby fully authorized and empowered | 


to investigate all acts of misconduct and report to the House whether 
in their opinion the said Frederick A. Fenning has been guilty of any 
acts which in the contemplation of the Constitution, the statute laws, 
and the precedents of Congress are high crimes and misdemeanors re- 
quiring the interposition of the constitutional powers of this House.” 

We will consider, first, the power and the right of the House to 
impeach. 

Two things are necessary before the House will authorize {mpeach- 
ment; first, there must be an office which is impeachable under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, and, second, the estab- 
lishment by evidence of such misconduct on the part of such officer, 
defined as “ treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors” 
as will bring the office into disrepute, and which will require his 
removal to maintain its purity and command the respect of the people 
for the office. It is seen that if these two requisites for impeach- 
ment are necessary, that though the House is satisfied that the evi- 
dence is sufficient to show impeachable misconduct, that this fact 
will not be sufficient unlecs the officer guilty of such misconduct {fs 
an impeachable otdce:; #21d t ts equally clear that though the officer, 
under the Constitti‘io: =n? ‘ve laws of the United States, is fmpeach- 
able, if the evidence adduecd against him is insufficient that no im- 
peachment can be : must be the concurrence of the two in 
order to bring abort {>\ ,\eachment, 

A close examination of these questions has brought us to the 
conclusion that a commissioner of the District of Columbia 1s not an 
impeachable officer. The views and authorities set forth by Mr. 


RANKIN, Mr. Mackey, and Mr, BLANTON to show that a commissioner 


of the District of Columbia is an impeachable officer are most per- 
suasive and reasonable; and if the question were arising de novo, it 
might be difficult to satisfactorily answer them; but, in our judgment, 


the question is no longer an open one and has been finally decided, 


as we believe, by the Supreme Court and by the opinions of the 
Attorneys General and an examination of the organic act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, approved June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. L. 102) and other 
decisions. (See Barnes v. District of Columbia, 91 U. 8S. 540, ren- 
dered before the act of Congress of February 21, 1871, “An act to 
provide a government for the District of Columbia”; Metropolitan 
Railroad Co, v. District of Columbia, 132 U. 8. 1; District of Colum- 
bia v. Woodbury, 186 U. 8. 450; Donovan v. United States, 21 Court 
of Claims Reports, 120; Griffith v. Rudolph et al., Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, 298 Federal Reporter 672, decided in 1924.) 

See also opinions of the Attorney General: Opinion 22, page 59; 
18, page 161; 28, page 131; 28, pages 438, 445; 29, page 410; 30, 
page 122, 

As there can be no impeachment without an impeachable officer, 
whatever may be the evidence against him, and we find that Fenning, 
a Commissioner of the District of Columbia, is such an officer, the 
question of impeachment is settled in the negative. 

The committee in the consideration of this question determined to 
consider three phases of the whole question: 

(1) Whether the office was an impeachable office or not. 

(2) A fact-finding report by which each charge made by Mr. 
BLANTON was examined and a finding thereon made. This was a very 
unsatisfactory mode of procedure, and on the question of adopting 
the fact-finding report of the committee I felt obliged to vote against it. 

(3) The subcommittee adopted the following: 

“We believe it to be our duty to express our views on the charges 
and the evidence adduced in support thereof.” 

Under this head, and in view of the insistent request of counsel for 
and against Mr. Fenning, I submit the following: 

On a review of the whole evidence in this case we feel that the prac- 
tice which has existed in the District of Columbia by which one man 
had secured practically a monopoly of the business involving the 
guardianship of unfortunates, among whom are very many veterans 
of the late war, is to be strongly condemned. Commissioner Fenning’s 
organization seemed to lack no element of completeness. When he 
determined to enter upon this line of practice he notified the judges 
of the District, his fellow members of the bar, of his intention. But 
where were his clients to come from? He naturally cast a longing 
eye toward St. Elizabeths Hospital, with its spacious buildings and 
hundreds of inmates that might amply satisfy his ambitions; and so a 
friendship speedily arose between the superintendent, Doctor White, 
and himself, during which they became partners in a real-estate con- 
cern, and St. Elizabeths soon was sending forth her insane veterans 
to his door, whose estates, if not their personal care, were to rest 
securely in the hands of Mr. Fenning. The coming of groups of shell- 
shocked yeterans to the hospital was fittingly celebrated always by Mr. 
Fenning’s presence, and his entrée to the papers of these unfortunates 
Was recognized practically as his exclusive privilege. 

Feeling that the tide of business that was flowing from St. Eliza- 
beths might not be sufficient to fill the full measure of his ambition, the 


stream of World War veterans to complete his success. 

But should these two sources of clientage be exhausted, as they 
might be, he was not unmindful of the Laurel Sanitarium, near by, tn 
the State of Maryland, which offered ample flelds to add to those 
who might be under hig tutelage and care, and so he became a director 
in that institution. 

But even these did not seem to satisfy his ambition; for finding that 
the undertakers who bury the dead soldiers often had to go into court 
for the appointment of an administrator that they might secure 
from the estate of the deceased their burial fees, it was soon found 
that he had become a stockholder in the Joseph Gawler’s Sons (Ine.) 
an undertaker’s establishment, and a director in the same concern 


| and also counsel, and the evidence discloses that a number of bodies 
| of these unfortunates were sent to this establishment for burial at a 


cost largely in excess of that provided by the Government. 
The result of this compact and orderly organization for the prac- 
tice of the law could have but one result, and that is, that as his 


| Income increased by the number of cases that came to him, by just 





that much was his care of these unfortunates under his charge dimin- 
ished, for as the number increased his capacity for attention to them 
was thereby diminished. The greater his success attained by and 
through their estates, the greater necessarily was their neglect. His 
rise was their downfall. From the lofty peaks of his financial suc- 
cess, brought to him by his wards, he was forced to see in the depths 
below him, day by day, the halting, faltering footsteps of men bereft 
of reason, whose “ martial drumbeat encircling the earth,” in serried 
ranks had wrested liberty for the world from the greatest military 


| autocrat of the ages. The dire results to the veterans as thus seem 
| naturally followed from the character of his business. 


His fees and commissions in a few years amounted to $100,000, in 
round figures, without his wards receiving that attention which was 
their rightful due. We unqualifiedly condemn this practice, and 
recommend that in all cases a relative should be secured as committee 
for these unfortunates, if it is possible to find one, and if not, that a 
public guardian be established by law, whose duty it shall be to care 
for the welfare, health, and advancement of their condition. 

We heartily condemn the practice which has been carried on by Mr. 
Fenning for years in which, as agent for a bonding company, he wrote 
his own bonds, charging the expense of it to his ward’s estate and 
receiving for himself one-fourth of his commission on each bond in- 
stead of giving it to his ward’s estate. Justice Siddons, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, has recently passed upon this 
question in the Adler case, in which Mr. Fenning was committee, and 
declared such acts to be illegal. 

We believe that it is clearly the intent of the law that an official 
of the District of Columbia should not, directly or indirectly, transact 
business with the District of Columbia while such official. Such 
practice will necessarily lead to favoritism and is subject to just criti- 
cism, if indeed it is not contrary to law, and we heartily condemn this 
practice. 

We believe, from the evidence before us, that the commissions and 
fees allowed to Mr. Fenning have in many cases been excessive, though 
they have been passed by the auditor and approved by the court in all 
cases which have come before us; but we suggest that this matter be 
settled beyond controversy by the Congress of the United States limit- 
ing the commissions to committee of war veterans and insane persons 
so that they may not be subject to undue charges. 

Reviewing the whole evidence in this case in its many ramifications, 
and especially in relation to the welfare of the people of the District of 
Columbia, we are brought to the reluctant conclusion that Commissioner 
Fenning’s usefulness as an officer of the District is at an end. Holding 
these views, we recommend that a copy of the evidence in these pro- 
ceedings be sent with our report, if adopted by the House, to the 
Attorney Genera! of the United States, that that high officer, in fulfill- 
ment of his constitutional obligations, may take such measures as will 
meet the requirements of the case. 

H. St. Georcr Tuckgr. 


Views or Mr. MICHENER 


On April 19, 1926, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] im- 
peached Frederick A. Fenning, a commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, on the floor of the House. On May 6 the House passed a resolution 
which was in part as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 
directed to inquire and report whether the action of this House is 
necessary concerning the alleged official misconduct of Frederick A. 
Fenning, a commissioner of the District of Columbia * * * and 
report to the House whether in their opinion the said Frederick A. 
Fenning has been guilty of any acts which in the contemplation of the 
Constitution, the statute laws, and the precedents of Congress are high 
crimes and misdemeanors requiring the interposition of the constitu- 
tional powers of this House.” 

The Committee on the Judiciary obtains jurisdiction in this matter 
by virtue of the above resolution and its power must be found within 
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the four corners of the resolution. This resolution is similar to and 
follows precedent in impeachment cases before the House. In short, 
it Is the purpose of the resolution to direct and empower the com- 
mittee to determine: 

1. Is a Commissioner of the District of Columbia a civil officer of 
the United States and subject to tmpeachment in contemplation of 
article 2, section 4, of the Constitution? 

2. If the above question Is answered in the negative, then the inquiry 
of the committee is at an end for the very apparent reason that if the 
officer sought to be removed is not subject to removal by impeachment 
it would be useless’ to pursue the matter further. On the other hand, 
if the question answered in the affirmative, then the committee 
should go fully into the facts “and report to the House whether in 
their opinion the said Frederick A. Fenning has been guilty of any 
acts which in the contemplation of the Constitution, the statute laws, 
and the precedents Congress are high crimes and misdemeanors 
requiring the interposition of the constitutional powers of Congress.” 

I concur in the majority report of the committee holding that 
Frederick A. Fenning is an officer of a municipal corporation, to wit, 
the District of Columbia, and as such is not a civil officer of the United 
States and subject impeachment under the Constitution, I do 
not Join in the remainder of the report. I am driven to the conclusion 
that if Mr, Fenning is not subject t6é impeachment, then anything that 
the committee might say in reference to his conduct as a Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia would be obiter dictum and beyond 
the scope of its authority and would be establishing an unwise prece- 
dent in Impeachment cases before the committee, 

If I belleved that a Commissioner of the District of Columbia was 
subject to impeachment, then, of course, it would be necessary to 
consider the testimony, and belleving it would necessarily 
that if Mr. Fenning was guilty of the charges made against him that 
he should be impeached and removed from office. It matters not 
how minor the office, if the office comes within the purview of the 
Constitution and the charges are made in the legal way and established 
by convincing proof, then the logical result must follow. 

Baru C, 


is 


of 


to 


80 


MICHENER. 


Minority Views or Mr. DomINICK AND Mr. WEAVER 


Owlng to the fact that the Judiciary Committee remained in session 
until o'clock this afternoon before reaching any decision in this 
case, and then allowed the minority only until 12 o'clock to-night in 
which to prepare and file its minority report, we are unable to go Into 
all the testimony touching the charges against Frederick A. Fenning. 
We therefore submit the following observations relative to the facts 
pertaining to the principal charges in the articles of impeachment: 

We can not concur in the findings of fact as set out in the majority 
report, nor In the conclusions reached therein, 

We feel that the facts in this case, instead of calling for some mild 
rebuke and very general recommendations, demand some action by 
Congress looking to the removal of Mr, Fenning from office as a Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, either by impeachment or 
otherwise, and for the rellef of the unfortunate World War veterans 
whose estates he has been handling. 

One of the principal charges against Mr. Fenning grows out of his 
professional guardianship for insane veterans. The record shows, 
page 406 to 420, a very large number of cases in which he was 
appointed as guardian or committee. This practice extended over a 
period of 20 years and grew into a profession. 

We find from the evidence that by some arrangement between him- 


self and the officials of St. Elizabeths Hospital, when new patients 
were consigned to the hospital, Mr. Fenning was called over the 
telephone and advised of their arrival, page 198. 


Ile had access to the records of the hospital, page 176. The record, 
pages 283 to 27, shows a long list of insane veterans for whom he had 
been appointed guardian and for whom he {ts still guardian, although 


he has been a Commissioner of the District of Columbia for about 
one vear. 
The commissions and fees paid him in these cases’ amounted to 


$75,894.48, 

In 60 cases of World War veterans alone, Doctor White filed peti- 
tions asking that guardians be appointed and recommended in each 
case that Fenning be named as such guardian. Fenning admits that 
he wrote these petitions himself and sent them to Doctor White to 
sign. Doctor White signed them and sent them back to him, and he 
filed them with the court, along with prepared orders for the court 
to sign appointing him guardian. 

On pages 33 to 35 of the record, and all this evidence {s undisputed, 
is . summary of additional cases of World War veterans for whom 
Fenning had been appointed guardian and subsequently discharged. 


The commissions paid to him in these cases amounted to $13,379.03, 
making a total of $89,278.51, 
The funds which he has in his hands at this time belonging to these 


insane persons amounts te more than $700,000, 

It shown that he received more as fees and commissions from 
each one of these enses than he allowed the ward for clothing and spend- 
ing money, He is shown to be a stockholder and director in an under- 


is 


follow | 
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taker’s establishment 
they died, 

He was his own bonding agent and collected and appropriated (5 
bis own use out of his wards’ estate 25 per cent commissions on tho 
premiums on said bonds, in violation of law. 

Fenning and Doctor White were formerly business partners ang 
now have a joint bank account. When Doctor White was investi. 
gated 20 years ago Fenning testified in his defense. And since that 
time there appears to have been a most close relationship between 
them. 

It can not be disputed from the facts developed in this record that 
there is an unholy collusion between White and Fenning to exploit 
the insane wards of St, Elizabeths for pecuniary profit. 

Time will not permit us to go into all these cases In detall, but we 
will call attention to Fenning’s misconduct in one case, that of Phillip 
Berg, to show to what depths he has gone in order to further bi 
financial ends. 

Berg was an ex-service man, and was placed tn St. Elizabeths oye 
five years ago. Tenning became his guardian. He never attempted 
to locate Berg's mother, although she could have been easily located 
Berg gradually grew worse, until it became apparent that he could 
not live much longer. If he had died intestate, his mother would 
have inherited all his property and his estate would have been admiy 
istered in Connecticut instead of the District of Columbia, 

Fenning filed a petition signed by a woman named Post asking the 
court to permit Berg to make a will, and set out in said petition that 
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through which these boys were burled whey 


is 


Berg's mother was a prostitute, and had Berg make a will disin 
heriting her. Berg was buried through Fenning’s undertaker, Gawler 
& Co. Later Gawler petitioned the court and had Fenning appointed 


executor of Berg's estate. 

It has since been proved that Berg’s mother was a decent, hard 
working woman who had never been accused of immorality, that 
she furnished three sons to the service during the World War, and 
that Phillip Berg lived with her up to the time he entered the service 
of his country. 

The facts in this case furnish a shocking illustration of Fenning’s 
total indifference to the feelings of his wards and thelr families. 

Upon all the facts in this case, as developed by this record, we think 
that positive action by the House is imperative, and we therefore 
recommend his impeachment and removal from office, and that pro 
ceedings be instituted at once by the proper authorities to remove 
him from his present position as guardian for these unfortunate wards 
and have all their estates audited; also to recover back to them the 
funds which he has wrongfully collected from them, and that the 
Department of Justice be directed to institute proper proceedings to 
punish him for his unlawful misconduct. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frep H. DoMINICK. 
ZEBULON WEAVER. 





Minority Views oF Mr, SUMNERS OF TEXAS AND Mr. BOWLING 


We regret to find ourselves unable to agree with the majority of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, first, as to its conclusion that a Com 
missioner of the District of Columbia is not subject to impeachment 
The Constitution provides that the “ President, Vice President, and al! 
civil officers of the United States’"’ may be removed by impeachment. 

Story, in his work on the Constitution, quotes Rawle with approval, 
as follows: 

“All officers of the United States who hold an appointment under the 
National Government, whether their duties are executive or judicial 
in the highest or in the lowest department of the Government, with 
the exception of officers in the Army or Navy, are civil officers in the 
meaning of the Constitution and liable to impeachment.” 

The majority of the Judiciary Committee, however, take the posi- 
tion that a Commissioner of the District of Columbia is not an officer 
of the United States, because he is a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, which Congress has created a corporation for municipal pur- 
poses, The Constitution gives to Congress with regard to the District 
of Columbia all the powers possessed by the Federal Government with 
regard to Federal matters, and also all the powers possessed by the 
States... With regard to the District of Columbia its powers are plenary. 
It is the sole soverelgnty. Within the District of Columbia there is not 
a single person clothed with the right to vote. There is no repository 
within the District of Columbia in which Congress could place any of 
its sovereignty by delegation or otherwise, The decisions which have 
been cited, holding that a Commissioner of the District of Columbia is 
an officer of this corporation created by Congress, does not alter in the 
slightest degree the status of the commissioner as a civil officer of the 
United States. 

While it is not important to a determination of the question, an 
examination of the organic act discloses that all Congress attempted 
to do was to create an instrumentality through which it could better 
exercise its sovereign power and discharge its governmental respon- 
sibility. It did this as a matter of convenience for itself and for the 
people, and granted that the District of Columbia may sue and be sued, 
and that the legal lability and responsibility whieh ordinarily obtains 
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petween a municipality, its agents, and employees, on the one hand, 
and those with whom a municipality, its agents, and employees have 

, do in contract, tort, or other relationship, shall be recognized, de- 
termined, and enforced within the District of Columbia, by the general 

rules of law and procedure and upon the assumption of the usual 
-eciprocal relationships and obligations which apply ordinarily within 
municipalities. There js nothing to indicate that Congress attempted to 
establish a unit of government to which it delegated any element of 
g »vernmental sovereignty. It could not delegate such sovereignty be- 

1use there is nothing within the District of Columbia to which it 

ould make the delegation. The people within the District of Columbia 
are not sovereign, they are subjects of the Federal Government. The 
District of Columbia as a separate entity possesses no legislative branch. 

It does not possess of itself any judicial branch of the Government. 
It does not possess of itself any executive branch of the Government. 

In the District of Columbia v. Bailey (171 U. 8S. p. 176), opinion 
by Chief Justice White, in referring to the status of the District 
Commissioners under existing law, says: 

“ Recurring to the statutes relating to the District of Columbia !t is 
clear from their face that these officers are without general power to 
contract debts or to adjust and pay the same, that, on the contrary, the 
statutes expressly deprive them of such power and limit the scope of 
their authority to the mere execution of contract previously sanctioned 
by Congress, by which they are authorized to make statutory authority. 
The necessary operations of these provisions of the statute is to cause 
the District Commissioners to be merely administrative officers with 
ministerial powers only.” 

Supreme courts of Utah, Delaware, and New York have held to 
the same effect that “a municipal corporation is an investment of the 
people of the place of the local government thereof.” Rawle in his work 
on the Constitution says, “A municipal corporation is a public corpora- 
tion created by the Government for political purposes and having sub- 
rdinate and local powers of legislation.” I quote the Encyclopedia 
Dictionary as follows: ‘* Municipality comes from the word ‘ municips,’ 
meaning the right of freemen, the right to vote, pertaining to local self- 
government.” 

The so-called municipality of the District of Columbia could not 
have a civil officer in the ordinary sense. There can be no civil officer 
under it. “ Civil officer"’ of a government presupposes the existence 
of a government capable of creating the office, of appointing the 
officer, capable of directing him and of discharging him. None of 
these powers are possessed by the so-called District government in so 
far as a Commissioner of the District of Columbia is concerned, or 
in so far as any other officer is concerned. The so-called thing as 
officer of the District of Columbia is an inert thing. In relationship 
to the District of Columbia it Is neither the creator nor the master. 
It does not have within itself any power to create or operate either of 
the departments of government. It has no power to choose. It has 
no power to act. It is not a government or a unit of government in 
any sense of sovereignty. 

This question was before the Supreme Court in an early day, when 
the District of Columbia had a much more complete governmental 
organization than it possesses now. In Wise v. Withers (3d Cranch, 
330) it was determined that a justice of the peace for the District 
of Colunrbia was a civil officer of the United States. We quote from 
the opinion in that case: “It is contended by the plaintiff and de- 
nied by the defendant that a justice of the peace within the District 
(District of Columbia) is either a judicial or an executive officer of 
the Government in the sense in which those terms are used in the 
law.” It has been decided in this court that a justice of the peace 
is an officer; nor can it be conceived that the affirmative of this 
proposition, were it now undecided, could be controverted. Under 
the sanction of law he is appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and receives his commission 
from the President. We know not by what terms an officer can be 
defined which would not embrace this description of person. If he 
is an officer he must be an officer under the Government of the United 
States, deriving all his authority from the Legislature and the Prest- 
dent of the United States. He is certainly not the officer of any other 
government.” This decision was rendered by one who ranks as the 
greatest of our Chief Justices, Chief Justice Marshall. In view of 
the position taken by the majority of the Judiciary Committee it is 
interesting to note the test which this great expounder of the Con- 
stitution applied: 

“ He is appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate—deriving all his authority from the Legislature and the 
President of the United States. He fs certainly not the officer of any 
other Government.” 

Measured by that test, what must be the conelusion as to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia? They are appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Their 
duties are defined by the United States. They are directed to dis- 
charge governmental duties which rest upon the United States as a sov- 
ereign and nowhere else. The business which these officers are created 
to do clearly is the business of the United States, made so by the Con- 
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stitution. They are supervised in their work by the United States 
Government, and by none other. They report to the United States 
Government as to their stewardship, and to the United States only, and 
are subject to renroval from office only by the United States. 

In the brief filed in behaif of Mr. Fenning before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, the case of the United States v. Strang (U. 8. 
254, p. 493) is cited as sustaining his contention that Mr. Fenning ts 
not an officer of the United States, and the citation being under a claim 
of analogy between the relationship of that corporation to the United 
States and the Commissioner of the District of Columbia to the United 
States. The reason for the determination of the court was stated as 
follows: 

“ The corporation was controlled and managed by its own officers, 
which appointed its own servants and agents who became directly re- 
sponsible to it. Notwithstanding all its stock was owned by the United 
States, it mu#t be regarded as a separate entity Its inspectors are 
not appointed by the President or by any officer designated by Con- 
gress. They are subject to removal by the corporation only and could 
contract only for it. In such a circumstance we think they were not 
agents of the United States within the true intendment of section 41.” 

That is, they were held instead to be agents of the corporation. In 
arriving at that determination the court applied the following test : 

“A corporation is controlled and managed by its own officers and 
appoints its own servants and agents, who become directly responsible 
to it. Inspectors were not appointed by the President nor by any officer 
designated by Congress. They were subject to removal by the corpora- 
tion only.” 

The question before the court was, whose agent is the defendant, the 
agent of the corporation or the agent of the United States? That was 
the question, and that question was determined upon the decision as 
te who appointed the defendant, to whom was he responsible, and who 
had authority to discharge him. That was the correct test, of course. 
It is the usual, the determinative test as to relationship of the prin- 
cipal and agent, whether public or private. 

If the present matter had been pending before that court and the 
District of Columbia were possessed of the capacity to civil 
officers, which it is not, and if the court had the responsibility of 
determining between the United States and the District of Columbia 
as to whose office the commissioner is, and would examine, first, as 
to who appointed that officer and should determine that the United 
States appointed him; second, who fixed the duties of the officer and 
should determine that the United States fixed them; third, who gave 
direction and supervision of that officer and determined that the 
United States did; should determine to whom that officer reports and 
is responsible and should determine that it is the United States; and 
last, who has the power to discharge the officer and should determine 
that authority to rest within the United States, and none of these to 
rest with the District of Columbia, the court would be compelled to 
find that this commissioner is a civil officer of the United States. 

In order to disassociate the consideration of this question from the 
influence of local environment and the personal equations which are 
involved, and to indicate its importance, let us examine it with refer- 
ence to the government of the Territories. If we take the government 
of Porto Rico, for instance, we find that Congress has provided for 
that Territory a complete system of Territorial government, legislative, 
executive, and judicial, reserving to itself in that case the usual ele- 
ments of control but allowing participation by the people in the elec- 
tion of officers, especially the legislature. Congress has reserved to 
the United States the appointment of the chief executive officer, and 
has provided that “ The official title of the chief executive officer shall be 
the ‘Governor of Porto Rico.’ He shall be appointed by the Presi 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” The period 
of appointment is for four years. He is removable by the President. 
He is given the power to “ grant pardons, remit fines and forfeitures 
and respite for offenses against the laws of the United States; com- 
mission officers; and is made commander in chief.” Perto Rico is a 
governmental entity. The Governor of Porto Rico clearly is an officer 
of the Territory of Porto Rico in the sense that his acts are the acts 
of its Territorial government. 

And yet it will be contended that this officer whom the United States 
creates to be the Governor of Porto Rico and sends to Porto Rico to 
exercise the executive powers, which the United States reserves in the 
plan of the government established, is not within the meaning of the 
Constitution an officer of the United States—the Government which 
creates him, the Government whose commission he bears and whose 
agent he is, merely because he is sent by the United States, te be for 
it, and is designated as, the Governor of Porto Rico. He does not 
receive either his commission or power to govern from the government 
of Porto Rico, but receives it from the United States, and is subject 
to removal only by the United States. Suppose the United States 
should be engaged in war, and the Philippine Islands should revolt 
and the governor of those islands, appointed by the United States, and 
sustaining the same relationship to it as the Governor of Porto Rico 
does, should conspire against this Government and should thereby 
become guilty of treason. According to the contention of those who 
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gay Mr. Fenning ts not subject to impeachment, because he is one of 
the three executive officers of the District of Columbia, this man, guilty 
of treason, could not be impeached. 

This is deemed by us a question of great importance. Its determi- 
nation will establish a precedent of far-reaching importance, affect- 
ing not only commissioners and other officers of the District of Colum- 
bia but all the officers of the Territories. It will not only free them, 
if this precedent is established and followed, from the Impeachment 
power but it will be persuasive upon the courts in determination of 
liability under the civil and criminal laws of the United States which 
undertake to regulate and control officers of the United States. 

It is our position that it is of no consequence what duty an officer 
the United States is directed to discharge, or what may be 
his connection with any agency of the Government created by the 
United States, that officer is answerable to his creator under the im- 
powers of the Constitution. There is the gfeater need of 
the Federal Government over its officers of its creation, who 
are commissioned to governmental power in the District of 
Columbia and in the Territories where, as in the case of the District of 
have no whatever and the Government 
exercises power over them, 

We can not agree with the position that the framers of the Consti- 
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tution, who gave to the Federal Government plenary governmental 
power with regard to the District of Columbia and the Territories, 
ehould have so framed the Constitution that the power to impeach 
an officer created by the United States is destroyed the moment that 
officer is attached to a governmental organization deemed by Con- 
gvess to be necessary in order to enable the United States properly 
to discharge its constitutional duty with regard to government of 
the Distriet of Columbia and of the Territories. It is no answer 


that the President can remove these officers. The impeachment power, 
as incorporated in the Constitution, is a power over and above that 
given to the President. It gives the implication that there might 
some time come to the Presidency one who, himself, might acquire 
that interposition of the constitutional power. With due regard 
for public necessity and for the harmony and strength in govern- 
ment which the framers of the Constitution must be presumed to 
have in mind, compels us to dissent from the conclusion of the 
majority of the Judiciary Committee, that a Commissioner for the 


District of Columbia who is appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to whom is delegated a 
part of the sovereign power of the United States, which power he 
is directed by the United States to exercise, by and on its behalf, 
who is supervised by the United States in that exercise and who 
reports only to the United States and who is removable only by the 
United States, we dissent from the conclusion that he may be guilty 
of offenses denounced by the Constitution and yet is free from the 
impeachment power lodged in the Houses of Congress, merely because 
Congress has also created the tools which are deemed necessary to do 
the work, for the doing of which Congress is made responsible by the 
Constitution, We can not assent to the theory that this officer is an 
officer of the instrumentality which he uses and not the officer of 
the responsible Government which creates both the officer and the 
agency. 

We are not in agreement with the finding of the majority of the 
Judiciary Committee that none of the counts which have been under 
investigation have been established by testimony. In our view, as 
a central fact it has been clearly established that Mr. Fenning, having 
determined that he would become a professional committee or guardian 
for insane persons as a matter of revenue to himself, set about pro- 
curing himself to be designated as such committee, That he estab- 
lished such contact with St. Elizabeths Hospital for the Insane that 
he received preferential opportunities for appointment as committee. 
That he was instrumental in procuring judgments of commitment in 
many cases in which he was appointed. That he charged against 
the estates of his wards, over and above the amount paid by him, 
the agent's commission, when as a matter of fact he held the agency 
himself. And in specific instances, as developed during the hearings, 
was guilty of conduct toward his wards utterly at variance with 
the obligations resting upon him as a guardian of this class of 
anfortunates. 

in our view, the selection of this means of making money and the 
methods resorted to, as disclosed by the records of the hearings before 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, show that Mr, Fenning is a 
person unfit to hold the office of Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, 

Hatrron W. SUMNERS, 
W. B. BowLtine, 


TRANSFER OF SURPLUS BOOKS 


Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up Senate bill 569, to authorize the transfer of surplus books 
from the Navy Department to the Interior Department and 
consider it in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
ununimous consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 
569. The Clerk will report the bill. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author 
ized to transfer such books as may not be required for the uses of ¢) 
Navy Department to the Interior Department as the Secretary of 
Interior may consider useful for educational purposes at the Indian 
school at Santa Fe, N. Mex., and other Indian schools throughout t), 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read th 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RECESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani 
mous consent that the House stand in recess until 10 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the purpose of recessing? 

Mr. TILSON. In order to simplify the work of the Journal. 
It is going to be a very difficult matter to have the Journal 
ready by to-morrow morning, and I am informed by the clerical] 
force of the House that it will very much simplify matters if 
instead of adjourning we recess. It is for this reason only that 
I ask that we stand in recess. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, you propose to recess to-day’s 
session to the calendar day of to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. Until the calendar day of to-morrow. 

Mr. WINGO. The Journal, then, would show to-day’s legis- 
lative record. I am just trying to determine where we ure 
going to find ourselves. In other words, if we adopt the gen- 
tleman’s suggestion, then when the Journal is printed and the 
Recorp is presented we will be acting on to-day’s legislative 
day, and there might be some complications growing out of 
that. 

Mr. TILSON. It is perfectly possible, if there should be 
any complications, to adjourn the legislative day of July 2 
at one minute before 12 to-morrow and reconvene at the 
regular hour of 12 o'clock. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not care to make any further suggestions. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is not an unusual thing. 

Mr. TILSON. Not at all. We always do it on the last day 
of the short session. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, what does the gentleman propose to do between 10 and 
12 to-morrow? Remain in session or recess? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, stay in session. In case the Senate should 
pass the resolution to adjourn there will be a number of sus- 
pensions that may be made. It is the hope that the Senate 
will pass to-night the resolution to adjourn. As I under- 
stand, the Senate has recessed until 8 o'clock this evening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. VAILE. I object. 

Mr. TILSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that we stand in recess until 8 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will not 
insist on a night session unless there is something really to be 
accomplished at a night session. 

I think gentlemen should understand that if the adjournment 
resolution for 3 o'clock to-morrow afternoon is passed, there 
is very little use of passing any more House bills. There is 
no use of passing anything except what has passed the Senate 
because there will not be time for it to pass the Senate and be 
properly engrossed and reach the President for his signature 
by 3 o’clock to-morrow afternoon. So with the alternative of 
10 o’clock to-morrow or 8 o'clock to-night, I hope the gentle- 
man from Colorado will withdraw his objection to meeting at 
10 o'clock to-morrow. There is no use of having a night ses- 
sion that I can conceive of. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, to simplify the matter, I shall 
ask that when we adjourn to-night, we adjourn to meet 
to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. VAILE. I object to that. 

Mr. TILSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that when the 
House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut moves 
that when the House adjourns to-night, it adjourn to meet at 
10 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
VAILE) there were—ayes 140, noes 2, , 
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Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the ground ein Rvai Pate Taviee N J 
‘ closes sence of ) Gallivan i vale *atterson Taylor, } 
that it disclose s the abse nce of a — rum. Gambeill Lanham leavey Taylor, Tenn. 
The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. Garber _ Lankford Phillips Thompson 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the | (@rver, Tex. Larsen Pou Tillman 
f order it does not require a quorum to adjourn. How- | (2'rett Tex. Lazaro Prall urberlake 
point of ore res l l I djourn. OW- | Gibson Lea. Calif. Pratt Tincher 
ever, this is an adjournment to an hour certain, and the point | Green, lowa Leatherwood Purnell Tinkham 
» . Ww ce | Greenwoor > Ga. ; . Tucker 
may not be well taken. | Greenw A Lee Ga Quayle Puck 
Mr. VAILE. I was going to suggest that to the gentleman. | ee (i Ramelty Ubchew 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman from Col- | Haugen Linthicum Rathbone Vare : 
orado wanted to, he could have made a point of order to the | Hawes Luce Rayburn Vinsen, Ga, 
: f tl tle f C cticut Having let tl Hayden McKeown Reece Votct 
motion oO t le gentleman from Connecticut. aving let that | Hersey McLeod Robston. Ky. Waltere 
go by, I think he ought to let us go now. hag on > Syoaney Rouse . Watson 
yAILE. re cti j ing i 2 un, Senn. Madden Rutherford Wefald 
Mr. VAILE I have no objection to adjourning until 1 | Hull, William B. Manlove esheets bs 
o'clock to-morrow. | Jeffers Mansfield Sears, Nebr. Wheeler 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances there is | Johnson, ind. Menges Shreve White, Me. 
: us ave 7 wida Johnson, Ky Merritt Sinclair Williams, Tex. 
nothing to be done except to have a roll call and decide the Johnsen’ 8 Dak. Michaelson Sena Wilsa Sie 
matter. , | Jones Mills Smithwick Winter 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks a quorum is required. Kahn Montagne Spearing Wolverton 
ny I The 8 . . Keller Moore, Ohio Sproul, Il, Wood 
Mr. FELON. The & peaker is quite correct. Kelly Morehead Seen? Kees a 
fhe SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the | Kemp Morin Stalker Woodyard 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absent Members, and the | Ketcham Morrow Steagall Wright 
‘lerk will eall the roll Kiefner Nelson, Me. Stevenson Wurzbach 
Cler ls Kéess Nelson, Wis. Stobbs Wyant 
The question was taken; and there were——yeas 226, nays 3, Binehelee Newton, Mo. Sullivan Yates 
. ‘ : cir Norton Sumners, Tex. 
not voting 202, as follows: Knutson Oliver, Ala. Swartz 
[Roll No. 133] Kopp Oliver, N. ¥. Sweet 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Almon 
Andresen 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bacon 
satley 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Black, N. ¥. 
Black, Tex, 
Bland 
Bowles 
Bowling 
Bowman 
Rox 
Boylan 
Briggs 
Browning 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Busby 
Byrns 
Campbell 
Cannon 

Carew 

Celler 
Chalmers 
Chapman 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Collier 

Colton 
Connery 

Coyle 

Crosser 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Cullen 

Curry 

Darrow 
Davenport 
Davey 

Davis 

Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 

Driver 

Dyer 

Edwards 
Elliott 


Hickey 


Adkins 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Allgood 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Auf der Heide 
Bachmann 
Bankhead 
Leck 
Beedy 
Beers 
Begg 

Bell 


YEAS—226 


Eslick 
Fairchild 
Faust 
Fenn 
Fisher 
Fletcher 
Fort 
Free 
French 
Furlow 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gasque 
Gifford 
Gilbert 
Glynn 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Gorman 
Graham 
Green, Fila. 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Hale 
Hall, Ind. 
Hammer 
Hardy 
Hare 
Hastings 
Hawley 
Hill, Ala, 
Hill, Md. 
Hill, Wash. 
Hoch 

0 
Holaday 
Hooper 
Houston 
Hloward 
Huddleston 
Hudson 


Hull. Morton D. 


Irwin 
Jacobstein 
James 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Il. 
Johnson, Tex. 


Johnson, Wash, 


Kearns 
Kendall 
Kerr 
Kindred 


King 
Kurtz 


LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Leavitt 
Lehibach 
Lindsay 

Little 

Lowrey 

Lozier 

Lyon 
McClintic 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
MeMillan 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
MacGregor 
Magee, N. Y. 
Magee, Pa. 
Magrady 
Major 

Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass. 
Mead 
Michener 
Milier 
Milligan 
Montgomery 
Mooney 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Va. 
ae 
Murphy 
Neliom Mo. 
Newton, Minn. 
O’Connell, N. Y¥. 
O'Connell, R. L. 
O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. ¥. 
Oldfield 
Parker 

Peery 

Perkins 
lerlman 
Porter 

Quin 

Ragon 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 

Reed, Ark. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, Nl. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Rogers 
Romjue 
Rowbottom 


NAYS—3 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Vaile 
NOT VOTING—202 


Berger 
Bixler 
Blanton 
Bloom 
Boies 
Brand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 
Brighany 
ritten 
rowne 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Burtness 
Burton 
Butler 
Canfield 
Carpenter 


Carss 

Carter, Calif, 
Carter, Okla, 
Cleary 

Cole 

Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 

Cox 

Cramton 

Cris) 

Dea 

Dempsey 
Dickinson, Mo, 


Rubey 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Scott 

Sears, Fla. 


ger 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Sinnott 
Snell 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Stedman 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Summers, Wash. 
Swank 
Swing 
Taber 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va, 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thomas 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Tolle 
Treadway 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Weaver 
Weller 
White, Kans. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Il. 
Williamson 
Wilson, La, 
Wingo 
Woodruff 
Zihlman 


Douglass 
Doyle 
Drane 
Drewry 
Eaton 
Ellis 
Esterly 
Evans 
Fish 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Foss 
Frear 
Fredericks 
man 
Frothingham 
Fulmer 


So the motion of Mr. Tinson was agreed to, 
The following pairs were announced: 
General pairs: 


Mr. Atkins with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Deal. 

. Begg with Mr. Allgood. 

. Cooper of Obio with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

. Aldrich with Mr. Dickinson. 

. Welsh with Mr. Collins. 

. Gates with Mr. Arnold. 

. Britten with Mr. Evans. 

. Dempsey with Mr. Bell. 

. Andrew with Mr. Gallivan. 

. Wheeler with Mr. Douglass. 

. Carter of California with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Gambrill. 
. Anthony with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi, 

. Cramton with Mr, Buchanan. 

. Brigham with Mr. Fulmer. 

. Eaton with Mr. Drane. 

. Arentz with Mr. Blanton. 

. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Connally of Texas. 
. White of Maine with Mr. Canfield. 

. Beers with Mr. Greenwood. 

. Gibson with Mr. Garner. 

r. W. T. Fitzgerald with Mr. Bloom. 

. Burton with Mr. Jeffers. 

. Green of Iowa with Mr. Woodrum. 

. Freeman with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 
. Wood with Mr. Cleary. 

. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. 
. William FE. Hull with Mr. Wright. 

. MeLeod with Mr. Hudspeth. 

r, Carpenter with Mr. Doyle. 

. Kahn with Mr. Jones. 

. Knutson with Mr. McKeown. 

. Butler with Mr. Drewry. 

. Leatherwood with Mr. Hayden. 

. Ellis with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

. Hersey with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
. Wyant with Mr. Kincheloe. 

. Madden with Mr. MeSweency. 

. Frothingham with Mr. Corn ng. 

. Menges with Mr. Oliver of Alabama. 

. Kelly with Mr. Harrison. 

. Merritt with Mr. Larsen. 

*, Manlove with Mr. Cox, 

. Kiess with Mr. Kemp. 

r. Mills with Mr. Lanham. 


Hawes, 


Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr, Moore of Ohio with Mr. Lazaro. 

Mr. Ketcham with Mrs. Norton. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Luce with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Kiefner with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Mr. Rathbone with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Shreve with Mr. Rainey 

Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Linthicum. 
Mr, Reece with Mr. Montague. 


. Stalker with Mr. Rayburn. 

. Robsion with Mr. Morehead. 

. Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Rouse. 

. Sinclair with Mr. Rutherford. 

r. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Morrow. 

. Smith with Mr. Sabath. 

. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Smithwick. 
. Stebbs with Mr. Tucker. 

. Timberlake with Mr. Spearing. 
; ras with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 
. Thompson with Mr. Steagall. 

. Vare with Mr. Upshaw. 

. Swartz with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
. Tinkham with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Bweet with Mr. Parks. 

. Pratt with Mr. Pou. 
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Mr. Patterson with Mr. Prall. 
Mr. Purnell with Mr. Beck. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
IM MIGRATION—SOME HARDSHIPS OF THE QUOTA LAW 


Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the subject of immigration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERLMAN, Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, on 
July 1, 1924, the United States embarked on a new immigration 
policy, commonly known us the quota system. From the incep- 
tion of our Government until about 1875 there were no immigra- 
tion laws. Then all were welcome to come, From time to 
time between 1875 and 1917 Congress passed immigration laws 
which barred from our shores certain classes of immigrants. 
In 1917 Congress enacted a comprehensive immigration law 
Which established a selective-immigration policy. 

The immigration act of 1917 excluded from admission into 
the United States about 25 classes of undesirable aliens. These 
classes included any immigrant who was mentally, morally, or 
physically unfit, or who would become a public charge, or wko 
believed in anarchism or in the destruction of our Government. 
There was one qualification incorporated in this law which I 
believe was intended to restrict immigration from southern and 
eastern Europe; that was the literacy test. 

Immediately after the armistice was signed several self-styled 
patriotic organizations initiated a campaign in the United States 
which had for its purpose the creation of a feeling among our 
people antagonistic to the foreign born and the immigrants 
who were born or came from southern or eastern European 
countries. It became very fashionable to attack the foreign 
born and the immigrants. Numerous articles were published in 
magazines and newspapers, all tending to prove that the.immi- 
grants from eastern and southern Europe would bring with 
them bolshevistic ideas. The bugaboo was created that these 
immigrants would organize here to overthrow our Government. 
Ridiculous and unwarranted statements and arguments were 
published to inflame the American people against the foreign 
born and the immigrant. 

This propaganda gave birth to a new idea, to wit, Nordic 
superiority. The place of birth was to be the yardstick for deter- 
mining the mental, moral, and physical fitness of a human being 
so that if one’s cradle was rocked in a northern European coun- 
try he was superior to one who first saw the light of day in an 
eastern or southern European country. 

There was little opportunity offered to answer the propa- 
ganda of these self-styled patriotie organizations or the so-called 
100 per cent Americans. Most of the magazines that published 
this propaganda refused to accept for publication statements 
or articles answering these attacks. This campaign was espe- 
cially successful in the South and the West, where very few of 
the foreign born reside and where few of the immigrants go to. 

In 1920 Congress was told that there were on European 
shores millions who desired to come to the United States. 
These immigrants were described as Bolshevists, inferiors, and 
undesirables. Congress was asked to pass an emergency law 
to stop this alleged large influx of immigrants, and on May 19, 
1921, the first quota law became effective as a temporary immi- 
zration measure. The proponents of this law declared in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives that during the 
time the law would be in force the Immigration Committees of 
Congress would study the immigration problem and would later 
submit a plan for a permanent immigration law. This quota 
law was extended to June 30, 1924. 

I believed that the Immigration Committees would study the 
question of distribution of immigrants and would propose a 
plan which would make it possible for many immigrants to 
migrate to sparsely settled States where the immigrants could 
develop those sections. Contrary to my belief, before June 30, 
1924, Representative ALBERT JOHNSON, chairman of the House 
of Representatives Committee on Immigration, proposed to 
Congress that a 2 per cent quota law be enacted as a perma- 
nent immigration law. Under the emergency quota law the 
number allowed was limited to 3 per cent of the number of 
European nationals who were in the United States as shown by 
the Federal census of 1910. The permanent quota law reduced 
the quota to 2 per cent, based on the Federal census of 1890. 

The census of 1890 was used in order to further restrict im- 
migration from eastern and southern Burope. For example, 
the combined quotas for Russia and Poland based on the 1910 
census was 55,382, while the quotas for these countries by the 
use of the 1890 census totaled 8,230. The quotas for Great 
Britain—including Irish Free State—and Germany were not 
greatly reduced. Under the 3 per cent law they were allowed 
ap annual quota totaling 144,949 and under the 2 per cent law 
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these countries received a combined annual quota of 113,801. 
Mexico, Canada, and the other North and South Americay 
countries were not included in the quota law. 

The immigration act of 1924 established three different immj 
gration policies—first, no restriction for Mexico, Canada, ani| 
the countries in North and South America; second, some re 
striction for the northern and western European countries: 
and third, practical exclusion for eastern and southern Euro- 
pean countries. 

The 2 per cent quota law of 1924 created two classes of im- 
migrants, nonquota and quota. In the nonquota class were 
placed the unmarried child, under 18 years of age, and the wife 
of a citizen of the United States; ministers, rabbis, and pro- 
fessors and their wives and unmarried children under 18 years 
of age; students and returning domiciled aliens. A preference 
within the quota was granted to the husband, the unmarried 
child between 18 and 21 years of age, and the father and mother 
of a citizen of the United States. Skilled agriculturalists and 
their wives and children, under 16 years of age, were also placed 
in the preference class. No nonquota or preference status was 
given to the wives and children of those who were not citizens 
of the United States, 

The immigration act of 1924 has caused untold hardship to 
many citizens and to many resident aliens. These aliens were 
admitted to the United States before the passage of the immi- 
gration act of 1924. They came as pioneers and looked forward 
to bringing their wives and children to their adopted country 
when they had established a home for them. They desired to 
become useful citizens, but under our naturalization law they 
must reside in the United States at least five years before they 
may be naturalized. The State Department recently reported 
to Congress that because the annual quotas for about 23 Euro- 
pean countries are very small it will take from 2 to 13 years 
to permit those who have already secured preference within 
the quota to obtain visas, to say nothing about the number of 
years it will take for the wives and minor unmarried children 
of noncitizens to receive immigration visas, 

In December, 1924, I introduced the first bill to amend this 
law so as to permit close fireside relatives of citizens and of 
alien residents of the United States to be admitted as non- 
quota immigrants. On December 7, 1925, at the convening of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, I reintroduced this bill, and later 
Senator JAMps W. WapswortH, Jr., introduced a similar meas- 
ure in the United States Senate. On December 8, 1925, Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in his message to Congress, speaking on the im- 
migration act of 1924, said: 
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The situation should, however, be carefully surveyed in order to 
ascertain whether it is working a needless hardship upon our own in- 
habitants, If it deprives them of the comfort and society of those 
bound to them by close family ties, such modifications should be 
adopted as will afford relief, always in accordance with the principle 
that our Government owes its first duty to our own people and that no 
alien, inhabitant of another country, has any legal rights whatever 
under our Constitution and laws. It is only through treaty or through 
residence here that such rights accrue. But we should not, however, 
be forgetful of the obligations of a common humanity. 


Is it not inhuman and harsh to separate for many years wives 
and minor children from their husbands and fathers? Is it 
American to discriminate against women citizens and to sepa- 
rate them for many years from their husbands? Is it not in 
keeping with the American spirit and ideals to permit these 
husbands, wives, and children to immediately come to the 
United States so that the families can be united? 

The Senate and the House Committees on Immigration held 
hearings on the Wadsworth-Perlman bill. The opposition to 
this measure, in the main, was that it would permit a large 
influx of immigrants. Various estimates of the number that 
might come if the bill was passed were given. They ranged 
from 40,000 by former Commissioner of Immigration Henry H. 
Curran to 1,000,000 and over by some Nordic propagandists. At 
this time it is evident that the Immigration Committees of 
Congress will not favor any measure which will permit a large 
number to come to the United States. Realizing this, Senator 
WapswortnH and I have introduced a new measure that should 
meet with general approval. It provides that husbands of 
American citizens and 35,000 wives and unmarried minor chil- 
dren of declarants who were admitted into the United States 
prior to July 1, 1924, should be permitted to come as nonquota 
immigrants. One of the provisions of the first Wadsworth- 
Perlman bill was to permit honorably discharged World War 
veterans now abroad and their wives and children to be ad- 
mitted into the United States in excess of the quota. This 
relief has already been granted by Congress. 

It is well that all Americans should be inspired by the mes- 
sage on tolerance delivered by President Coolidge at the conven- 
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tion of the American Legion at Omaha, Nebr., on October 6, 
1925. I quote one of his statements; 


Whether one traces his Americanism back three centuries to the 
Mayflower, or three years to the steerage, is not half so important 
as to whether his Americanism of to-day is real and genuine. No mat- 
ter by what various crafts we come here, we are all now in the same 
boat. 


he early immigrants and their descendants and the so-called 
newer immigrants and their descendants have all contributed 
to make this country what it is to-day, the greatest country in 
the world, one to which all countries look for leadership and 
assistance. The country belongs to all American citizens, not 
to any one class or group. 

it is my hope that the members of the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization and all other Members of the 
House will, when Congress reconvenes in December, follow the 
recommendation of President Coolidge and will then give favor- 
able consideration to either my bill or any other bill that will 
unite families of all citizens and deserving declarants. That 
should be done for the honor of America. 

I shall continue my efforts in the coming session of Congress 
to the end that laws be passed to eliminate the hardships caused 
by the quota law, 


THE FORDNEY-M'CUMBER TARIFF ACT 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the benefits of the Fordney-McCumber 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, despite the gloomy prophecy 
of leading Democrats, the Fordney-MeCumber bill has been a 
tremendous revenue producer and a material factor in reduction 
of taxes. 

Why do the leaders of the Democratic Party persist in 
classing the farmers of this country as a group of citizens who 
must have their thinking done for them? Let me advise my 
Democratic friemdis that the American farmer no longer wears 
long chin whiskers, chews a straw, and swallows the time-worn 
doctrine of free trade with a little dash of “ tariff-for-revenue- 
only sauce” to make it a little less nauseating. Let me say to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] and the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ovprie.p] that they have not kept up 
with the procession and have been constantly out of step since 
the parade started. 

The American agriculturist rides in the first division and 
usually rides in his own limousine. He enjoys a greater degree 
of independence than perhaps any other citizen in the land no 
matter what his position or mode of making a living may be. 
The American farmer is the greatest individualist of society 
to-day. Each man’s problem as to acreage, rotation of crops, 
soil analysis, the kind of stock most profitable, marketing con- 
ditions, and shipping facilities is an individual one, and Mr. 
American Farmer solves them as they develop, He avails him- 
self of such assistance as his State agricultural department 
and his Federal agencies afford him, and mixes with it a little 
common sense and American genius. But do not lose sight of 
the fact that farming is a brow-sweating, back-breaking job, 
even with the tremendous advantage supplied by modern 
machinery, and nowhere does this old adage, “‘ Man works from 
stn to sun, but woman’s work is never done,” so well apply as 
on the farms of the country. They well deserve all the comforts 
and luxuries that have become a part of their daily program. 

Mr. Speaker, the average American farmer knows as much 
about the benefits of a protective tariff as the average Con- 
gressman can tell him. He keeps abreast of the times, is 
active in the grange, and subscribes to farm journals that pro- 
vide him with up-to-date news, and the telephone and radio keep 
him posted on current events and market conditions. 

He knows that we as a people can not be successful and 
prosperous in groups; we must prosper together. He realizes 
that his chances of marketing a profitable crop are better 
when the industrial plants of his neighboring cities are dis- 
tributing a full-sized pay envelope to their employees regu- 
larly every Saturday night. He is young enough to vision a 
still greater prosperity in this greatest of nations, and old 
enough to remember the days of free trade when public soup 
houses were established and the price the farmers could com- 
mand for their produce would scarcely pay for seed. Every- 
thing was cheap in those days, but as a general proposition 
ae commodities are cheapest the people are least able to 
uy. 
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RATES NOT SUFFICIENTLY HIGH 
Mr. Speaker, there are many industries that are suffering 
depression because of inadequate rates, or their products be- 
ing on the free list in the present tariff bill. 
SHINGLE INDUSTRY AT A STANDSTILL 


The great shingle industry of the Northwest has been nearly 
wiped out. Shingles are on the free list, and the President 
and Congress have been petitioned as follows: 

The workers and manufacturers in the shingle industry respectfully 
represent that the existing tariff law that provides a fair tariff on 
logs and substitute roofing, and which allows. the free entry of 
shingles into the United States, discriminates against our industry 
in favor of British Columbia and its large amount of oriental 
labor. 

We most respectfully ask and urge the passage of a tariff law pro- 
viding for a fair tariff on shingles at the present session of Congress 
so that this discrimination, which we know was not intended, may be 
removed, 

NO TARIFF ON BRICKS 


The necessity of a fair rate of protection on bricks is clearly 
evident. The importations are growing by leaps and bounds. 

I present here an interesting document regarding this indus- 
try and a resolution by the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America: 


FACTS CONCERNING IMPORTATION OF BUILDING BRICK TO TH") UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

In 1922 no brick were shipped into the United States from Belgium. 

In 1923 we received 2,613,000. 

In 1924 we received 18,550,000. 

In 1925 we received 49,013,000, 

Importations from all foreign countries In 1925 were 54,115,000. 

In January and February of 1926, 10,050,000 foreign brick came 
into this country, indicating that importations in 1926 will be much 
larger than in 1925, 

Foreign brick have been received at the ports of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk, Miami, Galveston, San Diego, and Seattle. 

Up to this time Belgium and the Netherlands have been the chief 
shippers. France is in a position to ship brick to the United States 
and is looking toward this market. 

The largest portion of brick received In the United States from 
Europe was manufactured in the Boom district of Belgium, which 
during 1925 produced a billion common brick. 

Soft coal used for burning brick is mined in Belgium and brought 
direct by canal boats to the brickyards. 

Unskilled labor in Belgium brickyards is now receiving less than 
30 francs ($1.36) a day. Some women are employed in the plants 
and they receive as low as 15 francs (68 cents) a day. 

The clay of the Boom district is particularly easy to handle, and 
the actual cost of manufacture in the Boom plants varies from $2.27 
to $2.73 per thousand. 

The transportation rate from the brick plants to alongside ocean 
freighters by canal does not exceed 10 francs per thousand. 

brick can be manufactured and placed on barge alongside freighters 
for 70 franes ($3.18) per thousand, 

In December, 1925, American-sized bricks, 24 by 3% by 8 inches, 
were quoted at the brickyards in Boom for from 105 to 110 francs 
($4.77 to $5). This included a profit to the manufacturer. 

The increase in the production of brick in Belgium in 1925 over 1924 
was 33 per cent. At this time extensive additional manufacturing 
facilities are being provided in Belgium, 

There apparently is some arrangement between an association repre- 
senting the brick manufacturers in the Boom district and the Lloyd 
Royal Belge Steamship Co. effecting low rates for Atlantic transporta- 
tion. The normal charge for transporting 1,000 brick from Belgium 
to New York is $7. Steamers sailing light from Belgium to the United 
States pay 80 cents a thousand for sand as ballast. This sand is 
discharged into the ocean before entering an American port. Steamers 
requiring this ballast are offering to transport brick for the cost of 
loading and unloading. It is authoritatively reported that steamship 
companies have transported brick for $3 per thousand from Belgium 
to the United States. 

Counting the cost of manufacture, of transportation from plant to 
steamship, the loading, Atlantic transportation at normal rates, and 
unloading at dock in New York, brick can be moved from the Belgian 
yards to the United States for $13 a thousand. Taking advantage of 
the lower transportation rates, the brick could be placed in New York 
for $9 per thousand, leaving an attractive profit to the Belgian mauu- 
facturer. There is no mark of identification upon any of the brick 
received in this country from foreign ports. All of the brick shipped 
to America is specially made for export, being of the American size, 
and such brick are not marketable in Belgium and Holland. 

There is no physical difficulty in the marking of briek -vhen mano- 
factured. There is practically no expense and no damage to the mate- 
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rial by marking. The marking always occurs on the bottom or top of 
the brick and Is lost sight of when the brick is laid in the wall. 
The average minimum wage paid in American plants is $3.62 per day, 


and a much shorter day than is given by the labor in the Belgian 
plants rhe average annual earning of approximately 3,000 employees 
in brickyards in the Chicago district in 1925 was $2,800, The average 
cost of brickyard labor in America is at least four times that of the 
average cost In European plants. 

Resolution unanimously adopted by the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 


Association of America, in annua] convention at New Orleans, La., 
February 22-26, 1926 


Whereas the Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, in session at its annual conven- 
tion In New Orleans, La., February 22 to February 26, 1926, finds that 
the brick manufacturers of the United States are being subjected to 
unfair and injurious competition by brick being imported from foreign 
countries, where labor used is at a low-wage scale. Further, the brick 
is transported largely in foreign government-controlled vessels at @ 
preferential rate, thereby allowing the brick to be sold in this country 
at a price below the cost or a fair price of brick manufactured in the 
United States: Therefore be it 

Resclved, That this convention go on record as requesting that the 
Congress of the United States place a proper and fair tariff on all brick 
imported into the United States and that the Fordney Tariff Act, sec- 
tion 304, requiring the marking with the name of the country of origin 
of all articles made In fereign countries, be immediately and rigidly en- 
forced as to brick; be it further 

Resolved, That the officers of this assoctation are hereby empowered 
to take all further steps necessary to effect this end, 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the application for 
a raise in rate on fabric gloves under the flexible-clause section 
of the tariff act was refused, and as a result the fabric-glove 
industry has been ruined in the United States. The Democratic 
theory that low tariff rates benefit the ultimate consumer is 
again disproved in this particular case. Now that no fabric 
gloves are made in this country, the importers have jumped 
the price to the dealers, who in turn have raised the price tag 
to the consumer, and fabric gloves now are just doubled in 
price. American mills are closed or compelled to scrap their 
machinery and go into some other line. Here are two letters 
from manufacturers of gloves and the fabric used in their 


making: 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., February 16, 1926. 


Hon, Frank Crowtner, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 

My Drar Docror: I have your note of the 13th, and am sorry to 
say that the present status of the cotton-glove industry is not very 
satisfactory. The failure of the President to increase the duties to the 
maximum to prevent the foreign competition has practically ruined the 
industry. 

There is nothing doing whatever in this section, as far as fabric 
gloves are concerned, with the exception of the Grewen Fabric Co. in 
Johnstown, who have a small production—all novelty gloves—and 
there is another concern, backed by some of our local capital here, but 
located in Hornell—the Grewen-Lenon Corporation—who are following 
in the footsteps of the Grewen Fabric Co. in making strictly novelty 
gloves. 

There is no vast production, as we can not compete under the present 
tariff with the plain glove as it comes from Germany. With the 
novelties, Just as soon as the line of the domestic manufacturers are 
shown, samples are secured one way or another and sent over to 
Germany. In about six months the novelties—if they may be so 
termed—then are brought in at so much lower than domestic prices 
that our manufacturers here have to be continually getting out new 
ideas with their goods for another six months’ run, 

We, of course, were chiefly concerned with the manufacture and 
sale of cloth for the purpose of making gloves. There has been a 
slight demand for the cloth in other directions, such as trimmings used 
by dress houses, 

Also last year, owing to the demand for gloves with cuffs, we sold 
quite a bit of cloth, which was used by some of the domestic manu- 
tacturers, who placed cuffs on the gloves which had been imported 
plain. Now they are coming in with cuffs, so that part of the business 
has dropped off. 

Our business has averaged over the past three years about 20 per 
cent of what it was when, due to war-time conditions, we had auto- 
matically a tariff which prevented the coming in of the German goods. 
We speak now, of course, of our cotton-goods division. We doubt if, 
outside of the Gruen Fabric Co.—the people in Johbnstown—there 
are half a dozen tricot machines running in the country on cotton goods 
alone, 

Our old friends, the Ormsby-Morris Co., have gone out of business. 
They sold their machinery for finishing, and we understand that Mr, 
White, at Oswego, is doing very little and is actively interested in 
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other lines of business. The only people who may be doing anythin« 
at all would be the Merrill Silk Co., at Hornell, N. Y. As that |. 
outside of your district, I am writing their Mr, Peters to-day, ask 
him if he would mind dropping you a line, telling how conditions ayo 
to-day in the cotton goods. They are good friends, and I know he wi!) 
be glad to do that. 

We presume it is almost hopeless to expect relief from the co; 
ditions, such as found in our industry, as long as the argument of 
raising the price on the cheap glove is kept before the public by the 
importer, It does seem unfortunate that such an industry as ours 
small as it is in comparison with many businesses in this country 
to-day—has not been more carefully preserved, as it would have 
meant at many times, when it was needed in the glove field, an addi- 
tional opportunity to keep many people in work. 

You probably realize, of course, that silk business is our main tn- 
dustry. That, fortunately, is good to-day, so we do not feel the loss 
of the cotton end as much as we would under other conditions, 
Nevertheless, anything that would help the industry would always he 
of interest to us, and we realize that you have always tried to do 
whatever was within your power to help us along these lines, 

Meanwhile, with best regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES ROGER. 





HorRNELL, N. Y., February 25, 1926. 
Hon. FRANK CROWTHER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Crowrner: We have been advised by the Fulton 
County Silk Mills of your request concerning cotton-glove business 
to-day. 

We would advise that to sell domestic-made gloves to the jobbers 
is impossible. Find gloves are brought into this country at a fraction 
of the cost of production here. There seems to be a very small volume 
of business available for extreme novelties to be sold direct to the 
retailer along the line that the Gruen Fabric Co. is operating. 

Our production on fabric gloves amounted to over 6,000 dozen per 
week during the war period, and has fallen off until last year our 
sales amounted to 225 dozen for the entire year. By this you will 
see that we are practically forced out of the game. 

We thank you for your interest in the industry, and assure you 
that we would be glad to submit any cost figures or data you might 
request that might be used in the interest of our industry. With high 
regards, we remain 

Very truly yours, 
‘ MeeRILL SILK Co, 
L. C, PETERS, 


Present rate on canned tomatoes evidently too low, as evi- 
denced by following resolution : 
IMPORTS CANNED TOMATOES INCREASING 


The following resolution was unanimously passed by the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association at its annual meeting held in Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 13 and 14, 1926: 

“Whereas the United States imports of canned tomatoes have in- 
creased from 270,000 cases in 1922 to 764,000 cases in 1924, and for 
10 months of 1925, 884,200 cases; and 

“Whereas the United States import duty on canned tomatoes was in 
1909 40 per cent ad valorem and reduced to 25 per cent ad valorem in 
19138, and again reduced, in September, 1922, to 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem ; and 

“ Whereas the Tri-State Packers’ Association, through its constituent 
members, employs a large number of American laborers in the grow- 
ing and canning of tomatoes, and finds the competition with foreign- 
grown and foreign-canned tomatoes to be a serious menace to the 
canning industry in the Atlantic seaboard section and also in other 
sections of the country: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to take necessary 
steps to secure such change in the United States tariff as will afford our 
industry the greatest possible measure of relief; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That our secretary be instructed to call the attention of 
other associations to this matter to secure their cooperation.” 

Test: 

C. M. DASHIEBLL, Secretary. 

(Nore: Total imports for 1925 were 88,000,000 pounds, equaling 
1,833,300 cases No. 3's.] 


INADEQUATE PROTECTION FOR GRANITE PRODUCTS 

I have received the following article from Marr & Gordon, 

Ausable Forks, N. Y., manufacturers and quarriers of monu- 

mental and building stone, showing the necessity of a higher 
rate on granite for monumental purposes: 

HIGHER TARIFF INDISPENSABLE 

The granite producers of this country are making a concerted effort 

to have the protective tariff increased upon imported granite for monu- 

mental purposes, both in the rough stock and the finished work, It is 
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well known that high wages comparatively with all others is the item 
of cost that governs the produced value of American quarry products 
of all kinds, including granite. The wage level is largely based upon 
the conditions created by the national credits advanced to foreign 
nations during the late war for which our Government was directly 
responsible to its citizens, all alike. In fact, American wage scales 
have been made distinctly with a view of enabling every citizen em- 
ployed in a useful occupation to carry his part of the tax burden con- 
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sequent to the acts of the Government in advancing the credits and 


making the foreign loans, and for that reason it Is but just that the 
Government by its proper authority should protect the only known 
means of distributing that tax burden through employment of the citi 
gens, Who pay it all. Our industries do not have to be subsidized by 


Government to subsist, like we read is the current remedy for un- | 


employment in foreign nations, but they can not survive without 


reasonable protection in the way of a tariff high enough to equalize | 


the difference between the cost of employment where Government has 
put it and the lower cost of employment in foreign lands, whether 


subsidized or not. To say that American workmen, for instance, can | 


make up some of the differential by speeding up and so taking it out 
of their skins, and by immense investments in machinery with mergers 
of producing units, to patriotically overcome the failure of Govern- 
ment to provide equality for its own citizens, is only idle talk. If 
our industries, one after another, are allowed to drop out, with ever- 
increasing conditions of unemployment of both labor and capital, will 
not the tax burden then automatically shift by heavy increases upon 


all those who may not now think they are interested in the present | 


question? So this equalization by higher tariff really does affect every 
citizen individually, whether he is conscious of the fact or not, and 
it is the duty of our Congress’ to know tbat it does and to apply the 
remedy. The action in so doing will be self-explanatory and altogether 
atisfactory, for in our observation we have found no considerable 
crowd of people who are seeking any method by which their individual 
tax burdens shall be increased. 


Permit me in closing to say that the fundamental purpose of 
a protective tariff is to keep our American laborers employed. 
While we realize the necessity of upbuilding our spiritual wel- 
fare, while we constantly preach against the great develop- 
ment of materialism, my thought is that after all is said and 
done you ean not feed and educate a family on the pretty theo- 
ries of Democratic free trade. A protective-tariff policy that 
yields an opportunity to every toiler to earn, not a living wage, 
but a wage that permits the indulgence in some of the luxuries 
as well as the necessities of life, to educate his children, and 
to put away a few dollars for the proverbial rainy day, is a 
sound policy. Call it materialism if you desire; I call it com- 
mon sense, 
TO VACATE PROCEEDINGS ON BILL TO DONATE LAND TO JUPITER, FLA. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate ‘proceedings whereby House bill 8903 was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and the Senate amendments disagreed to 
and a conference asked for. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSE PAGES 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, my attention has 
just been directed to the situation regarding the pages of the 
House. It has heretofore been the custom when the House 
adjourned on the 4th of March that the pages are paid for the 
balance of the month, That was likewise true when the House 
adjourned on June 7, 1924. They were paid until June 30. 
That is likewise true of previous years, but having remained 
over in session after the 1st of July, the House having passed 
the legislative bill, the deficiency bill made no provision for 
-arrying it over for the balance of the time in July. 

Unless action is taken by the Committee on Accounts the 
previous precedents will be set aside and these faithful 
servants of the House will not be provided for. We are all 
going on our own vacations, and it seems to me the resolution 
which I have introduced should be referred to the Committee 
on Accounts, 

I may also say that the Senate a few moments ago took 
action in regard to correcting it. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Pass the resolution now. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House hereby is authorized and 
directed to employ 41 pages for the House on the day following the 
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adjournment of the present session of Congress until the end of the 
month during which such adjournment shall be taken, to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the House at the rate of $3.30 each per day. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY HON. MARTIN L. DAVEY AT KENMORE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a commence- 
ment address that I made myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the following address 
which I delivered at the commencement exercises of the class of 
1926, Kenmore High School, at Kenmore, Ohio, May 28, 1926: 


Mr. Davey. To the members of the class of 1926, now that you 
are about to be graduated from the high school of your city, it is 
well to make an appraisal of the situation which has enabled you 
to come thus far on the road of life, and it is well also to analyze 
the facts and the philosophy upon which your future success and 
happiness may be builded. 

Hiere is gathered a great crowd of friends and admirers and well- 
wishers to see you honored, as you deserve to be honored, after hav- 
ing successfully completed the prescribed course of study leading to 
this graduation. While they are honoring you in this public fashion, 
you in turn must honor those people and those forces of human 
progress which have made this great event possible. 

Twenty-six years ago it was my privilege to live through the same 
great emotions and the same exultant animation which you are 
experiencing. It is, so to speak, like standing on a majestic moun- 
tain looking out upon a glorious world. It is an achievement dis- 
tinctly worth while. It is a high honor worthy of noble people. It 
is indeed a victory of patient effort and high purpose. 

But, my dear young friends, back of this magnificent spectacle are 
the devoted parents, most of whom have made real sacrifices for your 
sake. Throughout the years when you have come from childhood these 
parents have dreamed great dreams for you. They have wished for you 
and have given you, with whatever sacrifice was necessary, the best 
equipment for life that the great public-school system makes possible. 
Few there are who can think in terms of an education without in simple 
justice thinking also in terms of the unselfish and devoted parenthood 
that made the opportunity. 

In order to make a fair appraisal, we must look even back behind the 
parents themselves and there we find a great enlightened citizenship, 
stretching from end to end of this wonderful country, that is continu- 
ously willing to tax itself for the building of great educational struc- 
tures, for the best and most complete equipment, and for the adequate 
training of the teachers who guide us on the path toward education, It 
would be most ungrateful of us if we should fail to give full and last- 
ing credit to the teachers themselves who represent the highest standard 
of efficient and consecrated public service. 

Back of all these things, great and fine as they are, is a more im- 
portant and fundamental thing, and that is the Nation Itself, which 
was born in the spirit of a new philosophy of government. We will not 
here concern ourselves with the foresight and the tremendous sacrifice 
and suffering that constituted the price paid by the founders of this 
Republic for the institutions of which we are the fortunate beneficiaries. 
Volumes could be written on that phase of the subject alone, but I am 
thinking now in terms of the institutions themselves, one of the great- 
est of which is the guaranty that all the blessings of America shall 
be open in equal measure to the children of all people within our bord- 
ers. This philosophy of equal opportunity, equal liberty, and equal 
advantages of education is the very foundation of America. It is the 
philosophy which proclaims that the child of the most lowly shall have 
no barrier placed in his way by law or caste or custom. It is a living 
invitation to everyene, no matter how humble may have been his origin 
to rise to whatever heights of success and fame that he is able to 
attain by virtue of his natural endowments and his determiped effort. 

Perhaps one difficulty is the fact that it is really hard to appreciate 
those things which we have always known and which are familiar 
facts in our lives. Things are strong by contrast. Here in America, 
that is blessed as no other nation in the history of the world has 
been blessed by a form and philosophy of government which makes 
all of these things possible, it is really difficult to comprehend the 
meaning and the magnitude of the great public-school system, universal 
education. Try to imagine, if you can, the situation in other lands 
where intelligent people grow to maturity without any education at 
all, or very little beyond what may be picked up. There are hundreds 
of millions of people, naturally intelligent, in the world even to-day for 
whom there is no educational adyantage. Gradually and by slow 
progress some other nations are beginning to provide their people with 
some of the educational facilities which America bas provided so 
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rapidly and so fully. Tt Is not an idle boast to say that everyone is 
richly blessed who 1s born or reared in this our America, 

We must not forget, however, that even this great America, granting 
that we have gone very much farther on the road of progress and have 
been vastly more favored than other nations, is the fruit of an advanc- 
ing civilization that has been in progress over a period of centuries. 
And what is this civilization of which we boast as our own. For 
nearly 2,000 years there has been working in the world the Christian 
philosophy that caused man to think in terms of human values and a 
higher level of life.. Gradually, as this Christian philosophy permeated 
the world, there developed with it a desire for knowledge. But more 
important still was an awakening aspiration for human liberty. It 
took long centuries to develop, but gradually, very gradually, these 
three grew into the human consciousness—the Christian philosophy, 
the desire for education, and the thirst for liberty. And go there was 
finally established here in this New World a great new form of govern- 
ment, an experiment that represented the high hopes and lofty ambi- 
tions of a people dedicated to buman progress. Ours is a government 
the product of a great and wonderful philosophy that was designed to 
be the servant of its people as distinguished from those other forms 
of government bitherto known in the world, which were designed to 
serve the masters only, , 

And think, if you will, of that tremendous force which America 
has let loose in the world that has stimulated the thought and actions 
of the people in many other lands. America has made a really great 
contribution to the democratic thought and the spirit of liberty in the 
world. 

This, it seems to me, ts a brief appraisal of the things which have 
made possible this great and significant occasion. Now let us turn 
to the future for a little while, because after all the things which 
you have achieved up to this time are only a preparation for those 
which are to come. You want success and happiness, of course. 
These are the common goal of mankind, May I suggest to you some 
simple fundamental things that seem to me prerequisite to success 
and happiness, 

No success is possible in anything that you may choose to follow 
unless you are willing to pay the price. America guarantees you an 
equal opportunity with every other American—and nothing more. Of 
course, it would be foolish to assume that everyone has equal ability, 
and that everyone is capable of rising to the same heights, because 
there is bound to be as wide a difference in human capacity. But in 
so far as your natural endowments permit you can reach any goal 
that you are willing to pay the price to reach. You can not succeed 
by merely wishing to succeed, because success is a coy maiden that 
must be wooed and won by persistent, determined, and sustained effort. 

I should say that the degree of success which you attain, in keep- 
ing with your natural endowments, will depend upon how much suc: 
cess really means in your life, and how determined you are to achieve 
it. If you really want it you must be willing to make sacrifices of 
pleasure and convenience and luxuries. You must avoid the soft 
places and battle against the human tendencies to seek the easy road, 
to cut corners, and to belittle hard work, 

Work is a blessing when viewed in the right light. It is the thing, 
and the only thing, by which human beings can grow. It develops 
strength and courage and confidence, and the very capacity to do 
things. The best proof of this is the fact that the idle sons of the 
idle rich never amount to anything. We have it demonstrated over 
and over again in America that those who are forced by circumstances 
to labor and to strive, or who of their own volition choose to do so, 
are the only ones who amount to anything at all or are worth con- 
sidering in American life. In an overwhelming proportion of the 
cases, the men of success to-day were the children of adversity 
yesterday. 

And now for happiness and the broader phase of success. You 
may not believe me when I say that the measure of happiness is to 
a large extent the degree to which you can forget self. I am speak- 
ing now in the broader sense of the term, because it would not be 
humanly possible to forget one’s se!f entirely, but it is the attitude 
of mind which is all important. 

The world is a mirror which reflects with amazing accuracy what 
we give to the world. If we give friendship, we get friendship in 
return. If we give sunshine, then there comes back to us sunshine 
to bless our own lives. If we give earnestness and sincerity and 
nobility, we are judged by that standard and very largely treated on 
that basis of human relationship. 

It has seemed to me that the best guide of life is to be what 
you admire in other people. If you admire friendliness, then be 
genuinely friendly; not gushing and superficial, but really friendly 
in a fine, sweet sense. If you admire earnestness, then be earnest; 
not stiff and intolerant, but sincerely earnest. If you like honesty, 
then be honest; not merely as a policy, but as a life principle. If 
you admire courage, then be courageous; not foolhardy or for pur- 
poses of show, but courageous in a noble sense and as a matter of 
steady purpose. If you admire energetic workers, then be a worker 
yourself; not with the idea of shutting out of your life every pleasure 
and enjoyment, but as a means of attainment and happiness. If you 
admire thrift, then be thrifty; not penurious or foolishly incon- 
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siderate, but thrifty in the sense of saving a portion of your earnines 
as an evidence of a life work worthily done. If you admire nobj)i;, 
and fine character, then strive to be all that those things represey: 
in your best philosophy. 

It is well to remember that the world judges us for what we ar 
Merit finds its own level just as water does. Bluff can not raise ye 
much higher than we deserve to go, because human instinct will ono 
day find us out and cast us down to that low plane where we belon. 
Merit, real, honest merit, will bring us very largely that recompens 
and recognition which we really deserve. Luck plays a relatively 
unimportant part in the scheme of life. It has its place, perhaps, 
but it can not drag us down, as a rule, beyond the plane where we 
deserve to be. 

You create the causes and you need not worry very much about the 
results, because they will flow just as naturally as anything can he 
from the causes which you have created. Forget yourself. Keep 
your mind and your heart on the things you are striving to do. For 
get the results that you seek to attain, as far as possible, and con- 
centrate upon the causes that will produce those results. 

Success and happiness both will come to you very largely in the 
measure that you merit them. You can not pluck the fruit of life 
unless you plant the right kind of trees properly and nurture them 
through the years until they are ready to bear fruit. The future js 
very largely in your hands to make it what you will. America gives 
you a great opportunity. Our philosophy of life and government 
provide the inspiration. Clvilization beckons you with outstretched 
hands to make use of a glorious background and magnificent instru- 
mentalities for our own good and the welfare of the race. Do not be 
ashamed of your ideals. You need them and the world needs them. 

I can not close without one other great appeal to you. You and | 
are more fortunate than we may realize to have been privileged to 
live under the magnificent blessings of America, to be the benefictaries 
of her unmatched institutions, to be educated in her great publi 
school system, and to imbibe the philosophy of her civic and spiritua! 
life. America bas made you and me possible. America has given us 
our all. We owe an everlasting obligation to help preserve all that 
is best in this our native land. 

Here we have a country more richly blessed than any land in the 
history of the world in a material, moral, and spiritual sense. But 
America is only 150 years old. It ts indeed a very young nation, repr 
senting in that century and a half only two normal lifetimes. As we 
glance down over the long span of history, we see countless nations 
rise and fall. We seé kingdoms and principalities and powers, almost 
without number, come and go. History represents a striking and 
varied picture of rapid changes in human affairs and in nations. 
Viewed over the long span of time since history began the changing 
world presents a warning and a challenge to America. 

When we received these great blessings, we received them as a 
priceless heritage. We do not own America. It is ours only for a 
lifetime. It came to us from the generations that are gone. We hold 
it in trust only so long as the breath of life is in us, and then we 
must pass it on to other generations that are to come. All these 
great and manifold blessings that came to us as a priceless heritage 
brought with them an equally great responsibility to keep this land 
of freedom and opportunity as great and as wonderful and as worth 
while as it was when we received it. 

THE M’FADDEN BILL 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the present 
session is closing to-day and the banking bill (H. R. 2), com 
monly known as the McFadden bill, remains in conference until 
the convening of the next session of Congress in December, 
1926, I desire to make clear to the Members of Congress, as we'll 
as others interested in this bill, the situation as it now exists. 

The bill (H. R. 2) passed the House of Representatives o1 
February 4, 1926. It passed the Senate with amendments May 
13, 1926, and has since that time been in conference, the man 
agers on the part of the Senate being Senators Peprrer, Epcr, 
and Gass, and the managers on the part of the House Messrs. 
McFappEN, Kina, and Winco. I do not intend to deal with 
the several matters under discussion in the conference except 
to say that up to the time of adjournment of the present ses- 
sion of Congress all matters in disagreement between the Sen- 
ate and House conferees on this banking bill had been agreed 
upon with the exception of one provision, which provision you 
will find italicized in subsection (c) of section 5155 of the bill 
which I am inserting in the Recorp with these remarks. This 
difference is expressed in the following words, “at the date of 
the approval of this act, and.” To those who have followed this 
legislation carefully it will be readily apparent that these words 
constitute the substance of the Hull amendment and apply only 
to those States which do not now permit branch banking but 
which may at some future time permit branch banking to its 
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State banks. The effect of the insertion of these words in this 
bill is to give the full benefits of this entire bill to the national 
banks in the States that now permit branch banking, but to 
deny that privilege to the States that do not pow permit branch 
banking, and to deny that right to national banks even though 
one or more of those States should in the future permit branch 
banking, unless and until Congress should pass a law permit- 
ting national banks to have branches in those States, so as 
to meet the competition of State member banks with branches. 

As Congress adjourns these 10 words, “at the date of the 
approval of this act, and,” are the only differences between the 
two Houses. The House position, as expressed by instructions 
to the conferees, is that these 10 words shall remain in the bill— 


which means that Congress reserves the right to deal in the | 


future with branch banking in the States that do not now 
permit it, if and when the occasion arises; while the Senate 
position is that these 10 words should not be inserted in the 
hill, which means that Congress now deals with the subject by 
saying that if in the future one or more States change their 
laws and permit State banks to have branches within their 
border, automatically national banks may have the same rights. 

Inasmuch as no definite agreement was arrived at, the matter 
remains in conference, and all of the items in difference be- 
tween the two Houses will be open for discussion and ngree- 
ment when the Congress reconvenes. I am hoping that early 
in the coming session the conferees will confer and agree upon 
this important legislation. 

A careful reading of the bill as herein printed speaks for 
itself in clear and understandable language, more clearly than 
anything that I might say in further explanation. 

I desire, however, to point out the fact that this is national 
legislation dealing with our entire financial structure, the pas- 
sage of which at this session of Congress has been prevented by 
the injection of local self-interest. I believe that this bill pre- 
sents a solution of the delicate and intricate problems involved 
and will settle for all time many matters now in controversy 
that should definitely be settled. ‘This bill when passed is a 
definition of important national policy on branch banking. 

A draft of the bill as finally considered in conference is as 
follows: 

Tur MCFADDEN BANKING BILL 
IN THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


R. 2) to further amend the national banking laws and 
the Federal reserye act, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the consolidation of national banking associations,” approved No- 
vember 7, 1918, be amended by adding at the end thereof a new section 
to read as follows: 

“Src, 3. That any bank incorporated under the laws of any State, 
any bank incorporated in the District of Columbia, may be con- 
solidated with a national banking association located in the same State, 
county, city, town, or village under the charter of such national bank- 
Ing association on such terms and conditions as may be lawfully 
agreed upon by a majority of the board of directors of each associa- 
tion or bank proposing to consolidate, and which agreement shall be 
ratified and confirmed by the affirmative vote of the shareholders of 
each such association or bank owning at least two-thirds of its capital 
stock outstanding, or by a greater proportion of such capital stock in 
the case of such State bank if the laws of the State where the same 
is organized so require, at a meeting to be held on the call of the 
directors after publishing notice of the time, place, and object of the 
meeting for four consecutive weeks in some newspaper of general cir- 
culation published in the place where the said association or bank 
is situated, and in the legal newspaper for the publication of legal 
notices or advertisements, if any such paper has been designated by 
the rules of a court in the county where such association or bank 
is situated, and if no newspaper is published in the place, then in a 
paper of general circulation published nearest thereto, unless such 
notice of meeting is waived in writing by all stockholders of any such 
association or bank, and after sending such notice to each share- 
holder of record by registered mail at least 10 days prior to said 
meeting, but any additional notice shall be given to the shareholders 
of such State bank which may be required by the laws of the State 
where the game is organized, ‘The capital stock of such consolidated 
association shall not be less than that required under existing law 
for the organization of a national banking association in the place 
in which such consolidated association Is located; and all the rights, 
franchises, and interests of such State or District bank so consolidated 
with a national banking association in and to every species of prop- 
erty, real, personal, and mixed, and choses in action thereto belong- 
ing, shall be deemed to be transferred to and vested in such national 
banking association into which it is consolidated without any deed 
or other transfer, and the said consolidated national banking assocta- 
tion shall hold and enjoy the same and all rights of property, fran- 
chises, and interests, including the right of succession as trustee, 
executor, or in any other fiduciary capacity, in the same manner and to 
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the same extent as was held and enjoyed by such State or District 
bank so consolidated with such national banking association. When 
such consolidation shall have been effected and approved by the 
comptroller any shareholder of either the association or of the State 
or District bank se consolidated, who has not yoted for such con- 
solidation, may give notice to the direccors of the consolidated asso- 
ciation within 20 days from the date of the certificate of approval 
of the comptroller that he dissents from the plan of consolidation ag 
adopted and approved, whereupon he shall be entitled to receive the 
value of the shares sc held by him, to be ascertained by an appraisal 
made by a committee of three persons, one to be selected by the 
shareholder, one by the directors of the consolidated association, and 
the third by the two so chosen; and in case the value so fixed shall 
not be satisfactory to such shareholder he may within five days after 
being notified of the appraisal appeal to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who shall cause a reappraisal to be made, which shall be final 
and binding; and the consolidated association shall pay the expenses 
of reappraisal, and the value as ascertained by such appraisal or 
reappraisal shall be deemed to be a debt due and shall be forthwith 
paid to said shareholder by said consolidated association, and the 
shares so paid for shall be surrendered and, after due notice, sold at 
public auction within 30 days after the final appraisement provided 
for in this act; and if the shares so sold at public auction shall 
be sold at a price greater than the final appraised value, the excess 
in such price shall paid to the said shareholder; and the 
consolidated association shall have the right to purchase such shares 
at public auction, if it is the highest bidder therefor, for the purpose 
of reselling such shares within 80 days thereafter to such person 
or persons and at such price as its board of directors by resolution 
may determine. The liquidation of such shares of stock in any State 
bank shall determined in the manner prescribed by the law of 
the State in such cases if such provision is made in the State law; 
otherwise as hereinbefore provided. No such consolidation shall be 
in contravention of the law of the State under which such bank is 
incorporated, nor shall any such State bank or banks entering into 
such consolidation be located at a greater distance from such national 
banking association than is authorized by the laws of the State in 
case of the consolidation or merger of two or more State banks. 

“The words ‘State bank,’ ‘ State banks,’ ‘ bank,’ or ‘ banks’ as used 
in this section shall be held to include trust companies, savings banka, 
or other such corporations or institutions carrying on the banking 
business under the authority of State laws.” 

Sec. 2. (a) That section 5136 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, subsection “second” thereof as amended, be amended to read 
as follows: 

“Second. To have succession from the date of the approval of this 
act, or from the date of its organization if organized after such date 
of approval untill such time as it be dissolved by the act of its share- 
holders owning two-thirds of its stock, or until its franchise becomes 
forfeited by reason of violation of law, or until terminated by either 
a general or a special act of Congress, or until its affairs be placed 
in the hands of a receiver and finally wound up by him.” 

(b) That section 5136 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, subsection “seventh” thereof, be further amended by adding 
at the end of the first paragraph thereof the following: 

* Provided, That the business of buying and selling investment secu- 
rities shall hereafter be limited to buying and selling without recourse 
marketable obligations evidencing indebtedness of any person, copartner- 
ship, association, or corporation, in the form of bonds, notes, and/or 
debentures, commonly known as investment securities, under such 
further definition of the term ‘ Investment securities’ as may by regu- 
lation be prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency, and the total 
amount of such investment securities of any one obligor or marker 
held by such association shall at no time exceed 25 per cent of the 
amount of the capital stock of such association actually paid in and 
unimpaired and 25 per cent of its unimpaired surplus fund, but this 
limitation as to total amount shall not apply to obligations of the 
United States, or general obligations of any State or of any political 
subdivision thereof, or obligations issued under authority of the 
Federal farm loan act: And provided further, That in carrying on 
the business commonly known as the safe-deposit business no such 
association shall invest in the capital stock of a corporation organized 
under the law of any State to conduct a safe-deposit business in an 
amount in excess of 15 per cent of the capital stock of such association 
actually paid in and unimpaired and 15 per cent of its unimpaired 
surplus,” so that the subsection as amended shall read ag follows: 

“Seventh. To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized 
officers or agents, subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be 
necessary to carry on the business of banking; by discounting and 
negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other 
evidences of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying and selling ex- 
change, coin, and bullion; by loaning money on personal security; and 
by obtaining, issuing, and circulating notes according to the provisions 
of this title: Provided, That the business of buying and selling invest- 
ment securities shall hereafter be limited to buying and selling without 
recourse marketable obligations evidencing indebtedness of any person, 
copartuership, association, or corporation, in the form of bonds, notes, 
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such further definition of the term ‘investment securities’ as may by 
regulation be prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
total amount of such investment securities of any one obligor or maker 
held by such association shall at no time exceed 25 per cent of the 
amount of the capital stock of such association actually paid in and 
unimpaired and 25 per cent of its unimpaired surplus fund, but this 
limitation as to total amount shall not apply to obligations of the 
United States, or general obligations of any State or of any political 
subdivision thereof, or obligations issued under authority of the Fed- 
eral farm loan act: And provided further, That in carrying on the 
business commonly known as the safe-deposit business no such asso- 
ciation shall invest In the capital stock of a corporation organized 
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amount in excess of 15 per cent of the capital stock of such assoctia- 
tion actually paid in and unimpaired and 15 per cent of its animpaired 
surplus. 

“ But association shall transact any business except such as 
is incidental and necessarily preliminary to its organization, until ft 


no 


has been authorized by the Comptroller of the Currency to commence, 


the business of banking.” 

Sec. 3. That section 5137 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, subsection “ First” thereof, be amended to read as follows: 

“Tirst. Such as shall be necessary for its accommodation in the 
transaction of its business.” 

Src. 4, That 5138 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended, be amended to read as follows: 

5188. No national banking association shall be organized with 
capital than $100,000, except that such association with a 
capital of not less than $50,000 may, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, be organized in any place the population of which 
does not exceed 6,000 inhabitants, and except that such associations 
with a capital of not less than $25,000 may, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, be organized in any place the population 
of which does not exceed 8,000 Inhabitants. No such association 
shall be organized in a city the population of which exceeds 50,000 
persons with a capital of less than $200,000, except that in the out- 
lying districts of such a city where the State laws permit the organi- 
zation of State banks with a capital of $100,000 or less, national 
banking associations now organized or hereafter organized may, with 
the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, have a capital of 
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not less than $100,000,” 

Sec. 5. That section 5142 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5142. Any national banking association may, with the ap- 


proval of the Comptroller of the Currency, and by a vote of share- 
holders owning two-thirds of the stock of such associations, increase 
its capital stock to any sum approved by the said comptroller, but 
no increase in capital shall be valid until the whole amount of such 
{nerease paid in and notice thereof, duly acknowledged before a 
notary public by the president, vice président, or cashier of said asso- 
ciation, has been transmitted to the Comptroller of the Currency and 
his certificate obtained specifying the amount of such increase in 
capital stock and his approval thereof, and that it has been duly 
paid in as part of the capital of such association: Provided, however, 
That a national banking association may, with the approval of the 
Comptroiier of the Currency, and by the vote of shareholders owning 
two-thirds of the stock of such association, increase its capital stock 
by the declaration of a stock dividend, provided that the surplus of 
said assoctation, after the approval of the tncrease, shall be at least 
equal to 20 per cent of the capital stock as increased. Such increase 
shall not be effective until a certificate certifying to such declaration 
of dividend, signed by the president, vice president, or cashier of said 
assoclation and duly acknowledged before a notary public, shall have 
been forwarded to the Comptroller of the Currency and his certificate 
obtained specifying the amount of such increase of capital stock by 
dividend, and his approval thereof," 

Sec. 6. That section 5150 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 

“Spec, 5150. The president of the bank shall be a member of the 
board and shall be the chairman thereof, but the board may designate 
a director in Heu of the president to be chairman of the board, who 
shall perform such duties as may be designated by the board.” 

Sec. 7. That section 5155 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 

“Spec. 5155. The conditions upon which a national banking asso- 
ciation may retain or establish and operate a branch or branches are 
the followitg: 

“(a) A national banking association may maintain and operate such 
branch or branches as it may have in lawful operation at the date 
of the approval of this act, and any national banking association 
which has continuously maintained and operated not more than one 
branch for a period of more than 25 years immediately preceding the 
approval of this act may continue to maintain and operate such 
branch. 

“(b) Ifa State bank ts hereafter converted into or consolidated with 
a national banking association, or if two or more national banking as- 
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n 
may retain and operate such branches if any as were in lawful opera- 


tion by any of said banks at the date of the approval of this act. 

“(c) A national banking association may, after the date of tho 
approva! of this act, establish and operate new branches within the 
limits of the city, town, or village in which said association is situated 
if such establishment and operation are at the date of the approval 
of this act, and at the time permitted to State banks by the law of 
the State in question. 

“(d) No branch shall be established after the date of the approval 
of this act within the limits of any city, town, or village of which 
the population by the last decennial census was less than 25,000. No 
more than one such branch may be thus established where the popu 
lation, so determined, of such municipal unit does not exceed 50,000: 
and not more than two such branches where the population does not 
exceed 100,000. In any such municipal unit where the population ex- 
ceeds 100,000 the determination of the number of branches shall be 
within the discretion of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

“(e) No branch of any national banking association shall be estab- 
lished or moved from one location to another without first obtaining the 
consent and approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

“(f) The term ‘branch’ as used in this section shall be held to 
include any branch bank, branch office, branch agency, additional office, 
or any branch place of business located in any State or Territory of the 
United States or in the District of Columbia at which deposits 
received, or checks paid, or money lent. 

“(g) This section shall not be construed to amend or repeal sec- 
tion 25 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, authorizing the estab- 
lishment by national banking associations of branches in foreign coun- 
tries, or dependencies, or insular possessions of the United States. 

“(h) The words ‘State bank,’ ‘State banks,’ ‘ bank,’ or ‘ banks’ 
used in this section shall be held to Include trust companies, savings 
banks, or other such corporations or institutions carrying on the bank- 
ing business under the authority of State laws.” 

Sec. 8. That section 5190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
States be amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 5190. The general business of each national banking associa- 
tion shall be transacted in the place specified in its organization certifi- 
eate and in the branch or branches, if any, established or maintained 
by it in accordance with the provisions of section 5155 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by this act.” 

Sec. 9. That the first paragraph of section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Src. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
desiring to become a member of the Federal reserve system, may 
make application to the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and 
regulations as it may prescribe, for the right to subscribe to the stock 
of the Federal reserve bank organized within the district in which the 
applying bank is located. Such application shall be for the same 
amount of stock that the applying bank would be required to subscribe 
to as a national bank. The Federal Reserve Board, subject to the pro- 
visions of this act and to such conditions as it may prescribe pur- 
suant thereto, may permit the applying bank to become a stockholder 
of such Federal reserve bank. 

“Any such State bank which, at the date of the approval of this act, 
has established and is operating a branch or branches in conformity 
with the State law, may retain and operate the same while remaining 
or upon becoming a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank; but no 
such State bank may retain or acquire stock in a Federal reserve 
bank except upon relinquishment of any branch or branches estab- 
lished after the date of the approval of this act beyond the limits 
of the city, town, or village in which the parent bank is situated.” 

Src. 10. That section 5200 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended, be amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 5200. The total obligations to any national banking associa- 
tion of any person, copartnership, association, or corporation shall at 
no time exceed 10 per cent of the amount of the capital stock of such 
association actually paid in and unimpaired and 10 per cent of its 
unimpaired surplus fund. The terra ‘ obligations’ shall mean the direct 
liability of the maker or acceptor of paper discounted with or sold 
to such association and the liabiljty of the indorser, drawer, or guaran- 
tor who obtains a loan from or discounts paper with or sells paper 
under his guaranty to such association and shall include in the case 
of obligations of a copartnership or association the obligations of the 
several members thereof. Such limitation of 10 per cent shall be 
subject to the following exceptions: 

“(1) Obligations in the form of drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
in good faith against actually existing values shall not be subject under 
this section to any limitation based upon such capital and surplus. 

“(2) Obligations arising out of the discount of commercial or bus!- 
ness paper actually owned by the person, copartnership, association, or 
corporation negotiating the same shall not be subject under this section 
to any limitation based upon such capital and surplus. 

“(3) Obligations drawn in good faith against actually existing values 
and secured by goods or commodities in process of shipment shall not 
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be subject under this section to any limitation based upon such capital 
and surplus. 

“(4) Obligations as indorser or guarantor of notes, other than com- 
mercial or business paper excepted under (2) hereof, having a maturity 
of not more than six months, and owned by the person, corporation, 
association, or copartnership indorsing and negotiating the same, shall 
be subject under this section to a limitation of 15 per cent of such 
capital and surplus in addition to such 10 per cent of such capital and 
surplus. 

“(5) Obligations in the form of banker's acceptances of other banks 
of the kind described in section 13 of the Federal reserve act shall not 
be subject under this section to any limitation based upon such capital 
and surplus. 

“(6) Obligations of any person, copartnership, association, or cor- 
poration, in the form of notes or drafts secured by shipping docu- 
ments, warehouse receipts, or other such documents transferring or 
securing title covering readily marketable nonperishable staples when 
such property is fully covered by insurance, if it is customary to in- 
sure such staples, shall be subject under this section to a limitation 
of 15 per cent of such capital and surplus in addition to such 10 per 
cent of such capital and surplus when the market value of such 
staples securing such obligation is not at any time less than 115 per 
cent of the face amount of such obligation, and to an additional in 
crease of limitation of 5 per cent of such capital and surplus in addi- 
tion to such 25 per cent of such capital and surplus when the market 
yalue of such staples securing such additional obligation is not at any 
time less than 120 per cent of the face amount of such additional 
obligation, and to a further additional increase of limitation of 5 per 
cent of such capital and surplus in addition to such 380 per cent of 
such capital and surplus when the market value of such staples secur- 
ing such additional obligation is not at any time less than 125 per cent 
of the face amount of such additional obligation, and to a further 
additional increase of Hmitation of 5 per cent of such capital and sur- 
plus in addition to such 35 per cent of such capital and surplus when 
the market value of such staples securing such additional obligation is 
not at any time less than 130 per cent of the face amount of such 
additional obligation, and to a further additional increase of limitation 
of 5 per cent of such capital and surplus in addition to such 40 per 
cent of such capital and surplus when the market value of such 
staples securing such additional obligation is not at any time less than 
135 per cent of the face amount of such additional obligation, and to 
a further additional increase of limitation of 5 per cent of such capi- 
tal and surplus in addition to such 45 per cent of such capital and 
surplus when the market value of such staples securing such additional 
obligation is not at any time less than 140 per cent of the face amount 
of such additional obligation, but this exception shall not apply to 
obligations of any one person, copartnership, association, or corpora- 
tion arising from the same transactions and/or secured upon the 
identical staples for more than 10 months. 

“(7) Obligations of any person, copartnership, association, or cor- 
poration in the form of notes or drafts secured by shipping documents 
or instruments transferring or securing title covering livestock or giving 
a lien on livestock when the market value of the livestock securing the 
obligation is not at any time less than 115 per cent of the face 
amount of the notes covered by such documents shall be subject under 
this section to a limitation of 15 per cent of such capital and surplus 
in addition to such 10 per cent of such capital and surplus. 

“(8) Obligations of any person, copartnership, association, or cor- 
poration in the form of notes secured by not less than a like amount 
of bonds or notes of the United States issued since April 24, 1917, 
or certificates of indebtedness of the United States, shall (except to 
the extent permitted by rules and regulations prescribed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury) be subject under this section to a limitation of 15 per cent 
of such capital and surplus in addition to such 10 per cent of such 
capital and surplus.” 

Sec, 11, That section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as amended be amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“ Eighth, Liabilities incurred under the provisions of section 202 
of Title II of the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916, as 
amended by the agricultural credits act of 1923.” 

Sec. 12. That section 5208 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as amended be amended by striking out the words “or who 
shall certify a check before the amount thereof shall have been 
regularly entered to the credit of the drawer upon the books of the 
bank,” and in lieu thereof inserting the following: “or who shall 
certify a check before the amount thereof shall have been regularly 
deposited in the bank by the drawer thereof,” so that the section as 
amended shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 5208. It shall be unlawful for any officer, director, agent, or 
employee of any Federal reserve bank, or any member bank as defined 
in the act of December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, 
to certify any check drawn upon such Federal reserve bank or mem- 
ber bank unless the person, firm, or corporation drawing the check 
has on deposit .with such Federal reserve bank or member bank, at 
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the time such check is certified, an amount of money not less than 
the amount specified in such check. Any check so certified by a 
duly authorized officer, director, agent, or employee shall be a good 
and valid obligation against such Federal reserve bank or member 
bank; but the act of any officer, director, agent, or employee of any 
such Federal reserve bank or member bank in violation of this section 
shall, in the discretion of the Federal Reserve Board, subject such 
Federal reserve bank to the penalties Imposed by section 11, subsection 
(h) of the Federal reserve act, and shall subject such member bank, 
if a national bank, to the liabilities and proceedings on the part of 
the Comptroller of the Currency provided for in section 5234, Revised 
Statutes, and shall, in the discretion of the Federal Reserve Board, 
subject any other member bank to the penalties imposed by section 
9 of said Federal reserve act for the violation of any of the provisions 
of sald act. Any officer, director, agent, or employee of any Federal 
reserve bank or member bank who shall willfully violate the pro 
visions of this section, or who shall resort to any device, or receive 
any fictitious obligation, directly or collaterally, in order to evade 
the provisions thereof, or who shall certify a check before the amount 
thereof shall have been regularly deposited in the bank by the drawer 
thereof, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, on convic- 
tion thereof in any district court of the United States, be fined not 
more than $5,000, or shall be imprisoned for not more than five years, 
or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 13. That section 5211 of the Revised Statutes of the 
States as amended be amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. S211. Every association shall make to the Comptroller of the 
Currency not less than three reports during each year, according to 
the form which may be prescribed by him, verified by the oath or 
affirmation of the president, or of the cashier, or of a vice president, 
or of an assistant cashier of the association designated by its board 
of directors to verify such reports in the absence of the president and 
cashier, taken before a notary public properly authorized and commis 
sioned by the State in which such notary resides and the association 
any other officer having an official seal, authorized in 
such State to administer oaths, and attested by the signature of at 
least three of the directors. Each such report sball exhibit, in detail 
and under appropriate heads, the resources and liabilities of the asso 
ciation at the close of business on any past day by him specified, and 
shall be transmitted to the comptroller within five days after the 
receipt of a request or requisition therefor from him; and the state 
ment of resources and liabilities, together with acknowledgment and 
attestation in the same form in which it is made to the comptroller, 
shall be published in a newspaper published in the place where such 
association is established, or if there is no newspaper in the place, 
then in the one published nearest thereto in the same county, at the 
expense of the association; and such proof of publication shall be 
furnished as may be required by the comptroller. The comptroller 
shall also have power to call for special reports from any particular 
association whenever in his judgment the same are necessary in 
order to obtain a full and complete knowledge of its condition.” 

Sec. 14. That section 22 of the Federal reserve act, subsection 
paragraph 2 thereof, be amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No member bank and no officer, director, or employee thereof 
shall hereafter make any loan or grant any gratuity to any bank 
examiner. Any bank officer, director, or employee violating this pro- 
vision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be im 
prisoned not exceeding one year, or fined not more than $5,000, or both, 
and may be fined a further sum equal to the money so loaned or 
gratuity given. 

“Any examiner or assistant examiner who shall accept a loan or 
gratuity from any bank examined by him, or from an officer, director, 
or employee thereof, or who shall steal, or unlawfully take, or un- 
lawfully conceal any money, note, draft, bond, or security or any other 
property of value in the possession of any member bank or from any 
safe-deposit box in or adjacent to the premises of such bank, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof in 
any district court of the United States, be imprisoned for not exceed- 
ing one year, or fined not more than $5,000, or both, and may be 
fined a further sum equal to the money so loaned, gratuity given, or 
property stolen, and shall forever thereafter be disqualified from hold- 
ing office as a national-bank examiner.” 

Sec. 15. That section 24 of the Federal reserve act be amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 24. Any national banking association may make loans secured 
by first lien upon improved real estate, including improved farm land, 
situated within its Federal reserve district or within a radius of 100 
miles of the place in which such bank is located, irrespective of dis- 
trict lines. A loan secured by real estate within the meaning of this 
section shall be in the form of an obligation or obligations secured by 
mortgage, trust deed, or other such instrument upon real estate when 
the entire amount of such obligation or gbligations is made or is sold 
to such association. The amount of any such loan shall not exceed 
50 per cent of the actual value of the real estate offered for security, 
but no such loan upon such security shall be made for a longer term 
than five years. Any such bank may make such loans in an aggregate 
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sum including in such aggregate any such loans on which ft {s Hable 
as indorser or guarantor or otherwise equal to 25 per cent of the 
nmount of the capital stock of such association actually paid in and 


unimpaired and 25 per cent of its unimpaired surplus fund, or to 
one-half of its savings deposits, at the election of the association, sub- 
ject to the general Hmitation contained in section 5200 of the Revised 


Statutes of the United States. Such banks may continue hereafter as 
heretofore to receive time and savings deposits and to pay interest 
on the same, but the rate of interest which such banks may pay upon 
such time deposits or upon savings or other deposits shall not exceed 
the maximum rate authorized by law to be paid upon such deposits 
by State banks or trust companies organized under the laws of the 
State wherein such national banking association is located.” 

Sec. 16. That the last proviso of the second paragraph of section 
& of the act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“And provided further, That nothing in this act shall prohibit any 
private banker from being an officer, director, or employee of not 
more than two banks, banking associations, or trust companies, or 
prohibit any officer, director, or employee of any bank, banking asso- 
ciation, or trust company, or any class A director of a Federal reserve 
bank, from being an officer, director, or employee of not more than 
two other banks, banking associations, or trust companies whether 
organized under the laws of the United States or any State, if in 
any such case there is in force a permit therefor issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board; and the Federal Reserve Board is authorized to issue 
such permit if in its Judgment it is not incompatible with the public 
interest, and to revoke any such permit whenever it finds, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity to be heard, that the public interest 
requires its revocation.” 

Sec. 17. That section 5189 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by inserting in the first sentence thereof the fol- 
lowing words: “or into shares of such less amount as may be pro- 
vided in the articles of associations” so that the section as amended 
shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 5139. The capital stock of each association shall be divided 
into shares of $100 each, or into shares of such less amount as may 
be provided in the articles of association, and be deemed personal 
property, and transferable on the books of the association in such 
manner as may be prescribed in the by-laws or articles of association. 
Every person becoming a shareholder by such transfer shall, in pro- 
portion to his shares, succeed to all rights and liabilities of the prior 
holder of such shares; and no change shall be made in the articles 
of association by which the rights, remedies, or security of the exist- 
ing creditors of the association shall be impatred.” 

Sec. 18. That section 5146 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as amended be amended by inserting in lieu of the second 
sentence thereof the following: “Every director must own in his 
own right shares of the capital stock of the association of which he 
is a director the aggregate par value of which shall not be less than 
$1,000, unless the capital of the bank shall not exceed $25,000 in 
which case he must own in his own right shares of such capital stock 
the aggregate value of which shall not be less than $500,” so that the 
section as amended shall read as follows: 

“ Sec, 5146. Every director must during his whole term of service be 
a citizen of the United States, and at least three-fourths of the di- 
rectors must have resided in the State, Territory, or District in which 
the association is located, or within 50 miles of the location of the 
office of the association, for at least one year immediately preceding 
their election, and must be residents of such State or within a 50-mile 
territory of the location of the association during their continuance in 
office. Bvyery director must own in his own right shares of the capital 
stock of the association of which he is a director the aggregate par 
value of which shall not be less than $1,000, unless the capital of the 
bank shall not exceed $25,000, in which case he nrust own in his own 
right shares of such capital stock the aggregate par value of which shall 
not be less than $500. Any director who ceases to be the owner of 
the required number of shares of the stock, or who becomes in any 
other manner disqualified, shall thereby vacate his place.” 

Sec. 19. That the second subdivision of the fourth paragraph of 
section 4 of the Federal reserve act be amended to read as follows: 

“Second. To have succession for a period of 40 years from its or- 
ganization, unless it is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress or 
unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of law.” 

Sec. 20. That section 8 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, is 
further amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“The Federal Reserve Board may at any time require any Federal 
reserve bank to discontinue any branch of such Federal reserve bank 
established under this section. The Federal reserve bank shall there- 
upon proceed to wind up the business of such branch bank, subject 
to such rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board nay pre- 
scribe.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF MISUNDERSTOOD YOUTH 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of tho 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
Congress, as the Ohio member of the House Committee on Edy 
cation I had the honor to accept an invitation to represent my 
committee, June 30, in an address before the members of the 
National Education Association at their annual convention in 
Philadelphia. 

The subject of my speech on this occasion was “ The Tragedy 
of Misunderstood Youth.” , 

Because of the great number of requests from my home 
State, Ohio, and from educators everywhere throughout the 
country asking for copies of “The Tragedy of Misunderstood 
Youtb,” I am pleased to avail myself of the extension of re 
marks privilege granted to me by the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues in the House. 

YOUR INVITATION A COVETED HONOR 


To conserve space, the speech prepared for the national con- 
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.vention of educators I have revised and shall present in the 


Recorp only in part, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the National Education Association, when I 
recall that an opportunity to appear on your annual program is a 
coveted honor eagerly sought by the most celebrated educators and 
scholars of the Nation; and when I am reminded that great statesmen 
and noted men and women of international fame have in the past ap- 
peared on the annual program of your great national organization, 
then it is not surprising that as one of the speakers this evening, a 
mere newspaper man, an amateur politician like myself should come 
before you in the spirit of humility. 


ANGELO PATRI AND DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 


The members of your program committee have shown commendable 
foresight by providing the celebrated Angelo Patri, of New York City, 
to precede me and the distinguished Dr. Randall J. Condon, president 
of the department of superintendents, to follow me on the evening's 
program, 

In thus sandwiching a politician in between two regular fellows like 
Angelo Patri and Dr. Randall J. Condon your program committee has 
greatly reduced the hazard you would be justified in anticipating were 
I to appear before you all by myself. , 


BEHIND THE MICROPHONE 


On arrival in Philadelphia I was informed that this evening’s audience 
would be composed of more than 10,000 of the leading educators of 
the Nation, representing every State in the Union. 

The thrill of the pleasant information assuring me of so vast 
and so distinguished an audience somewhat subsided on being reminded 
that I would be compelled to stand behind a desk and address you 
through a microphone. 

This unexpected handicap of having to stand still behind a micro- 
phone and merely talk to you in undramatie conversation fashion 
makes it necessary for me to deliver an altogether different type of 
speech from that which I had prepared for you. 

No man can be eloquent when compelled to feed his thoughts to his 
audience through a mechanical contrivance. However, the provision 
seems necessary in an echo auditorium so vast as is this immense 
structure, 

SUPPLANTING TRADITION WITH SCIENCE 

In discussing the subject, “ The Tragedy of Misunderstood Youth;” 
I hope briefly to present some reasons why we must supplant the 
traditional educational methods with an educational technique formu- 
lated on the laboratory findings of the research biologist and the 
research educational psychologist in their efforts to explore and under- 
stand the human personality. 

“ But,” exclaims the professional educator, “ what contribution can 
a nonprofessional, a mere newspaper man, and a politician at that, 
make on such an intricate issue as the one involving a scientific 
approach to solving the riddle of the human personality and most 
especially the mysterious personality of enigmatic and paradoxical 
youth?” 

YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO CHALLENGE A MERE LAYMAN 

You, out there in the great audience, who are college and university 
presidents and you other distinguished leaders in the field of education 
have the right to challenge a layman who presumes to make a con- 
tribution in the field in which you are highly trained specialists. 

Therefore it is only fair to you that I should first attempt to answer 
the doubt that is In your mind at this moment by stating, in the spirit 
of modesty, I hope, that although editing and publishing newspapers 
has been my business, my life vocation, and politics my avocation, yet 
education and working with young people has been my life hobby 
and shall continue to be the rest of the way. 


WHY I BECAME INTERESTED IN A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS 
AND PERSONALITY OF YOUTH 


Every man, if he is to remain normal and get the most out of 
himself, should have a vocation, an avocation, and a hobby. 














A hobby 1s the device through which a man may sometimes find 
his greatest chance for self-expression and for usefulness. 

it was in self-defense that I first got started in this work of trying 
to help young people adjust themselves to their environment and 
cueceed where they are with what they have. 


First, I became interested In finding out why some of my news- | disciplined youngsters of the gang age on the front seats by their mis- 


| chievous pranks and sometimes almost horrifying behavior would an- 


-s with only a few patrons on their carrier routes had two or three 
times as many complaints for inferior service telephoned into the 
office against them by the dissatisfied people to whom they were 

ivering the newspapers as other boys of the same age with three 
or four times as many patrons to serve, 


THE INTERROGATION POINT MIND 


You can not do much for young people unless you understand them 
and you will never understand them unless you have been at least 
a superficial student of both biology and psychology. 
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Even if you are fortified with a knowledge of biology and psychology | 


you will not be able even then to understand the behavior of young 
people until you develop the interrogation-point mind. 
By the interrogation-point mind I mean a mind that has acquired 


the mental habit of everlastingly asking the questions: Who? What? | 


Why? When? Where? How? 

Those six words are the golden keys that will unlock for you 
the mysterious doors to all the knowledge about people or about things 
you will ever possess, 

WHAT A NEWSBOY TOLD ME ABOUT HIS PARENTS AND HIS TEACHERS 

So I approached the newsboy problem with a why. Why this 
amazing difference between boys of the same age as revealed by the 
efficiency scores based upon the complaint records of the subscribers 
to whom the boys were delivering our newspapers. 

I soon learned that the parents did not know much about the 
factors contributing to the behavior of the boys. The parents could 


think only in terms of effects. They did not seem to know how to 


analyze and think in terms of causes. 

I am not one who joins in the popular pastime of criticizing 
parents overmuch, It is easy to blame parents but the parents have 
their hands full and in their defense it must be acknowledged they 
have had no more chance to receive the right kind of instruction on 


how to adjust themselves to the rapid changes going on in their | 


environment than have their children, 
SALVAGING A JUVENILE MONEY-GRABBER 


The fact of the helplessness of parents and the futility of tradi- 
tional methods of discipline were impressed upon me in very dramatic 
fashion by the attitude of the father and mother of a boy who, for 
a long time, had been stealing money from our cash drawer. 

Had the parents been permitted to carry out their idea in this 


case they would haye beaten the boy and had him sent to the 
reformatory. 


They were not permitted to commit cither crime against the lad, | 


To-day the man who was that juvenile cash-drawer thief is one of the 
most trusted young officials of the largest railroad system in America, 


THE BOY THEY EXPELLED FROM SCHOOL 


We were not long in finding out that the teachers, like the parents, 
knew next to nothing of the personalities, the emotional and the en- 
vironmental causes contributing to the unsatisfactory behavior of the 
delinquent newsboys. 

In fact, one young fellow, recognized as a “problem pupil,” had 
been suspended and finally expelled from school; an offense against 
misunderstood youth in which teachers, school-board members, princi- 
pal, superintendent, and the community at large participated. 

The sympathetic service of a nonprofessional psychologist saved this 
misunderstood youth from the tragedy that might later have con- 
fronted him. 

To-day, because this formerly delinqvent pupil has made so much of 
his life and achieved such notable success, he is proudly admired by 


the school that misunderstood him in his boyhood to the extent of 
stupidly expelling him, 


THE FIVE PROCESSES IN BECOMING SOMERODY 


The five processes through which we all must pass if we are to be- 
come somebody are self-analysis leading to self-discovery; after self- 
discovery a program of self-development; from self-development to 
self-expression ; and from self-expression to self-realization. 

With our present. institutionalized system of quantity production in 
education and our methods of herd instruction, what chance has the 
average young person properly to be understood and to receive the 
scientific personal attention that will assist him in self-discovery, self- 
expression, and self-realization. 


THE PEANUT EATERS ON THE FRONT SEAT 


For many years, in connection with my newspaper work, I made an- 
dual transcontinental speaking tours under Redpath management, often 
filling more than 150 paid engagements each year. 

The platform work, combined with newspaper writing while on the 
road, gave me an unusual opportunity to study and compare educa- 
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tional methods and conditions in every State in the Union and 
throughout Canada. 

Again, it was in self-defense that I was compelled to interest myself 
in the problems of misunderstood yonth. 

Night after night, when on speaking tours, the peanut-cating, un- 


noy the audience to the point of distraction and drove me frantic. 
YOUNGSTDRS PUT CELEBRITIES OUT OF BUSINESS 

More than once I have seen great artists and world-famed men lose 
their self-control, crumple up, and go to pieces because of the hood- 
lum devilment of a mob of juvenile front-scat incorrigibles. 

It is not necessary to believe the late G. Stanley Hall to be convinced 
that many of the writers contributing to the literature of the Bible, 
although perhaps unconsciously so, were nevertheless great psychol- 
ovists. 

You try out some of the laws suggested by the Bible writers for 
yourself and see how almost with miraclelike success their formulas, 
when properly applied, stimulate and control human behavior, 

SHEDDING OUR GROWN-UPISHNESS 

One of the suggestions mentioned in the Bible which must be obeyed 
by anyone who expects to get anywhere is “ unless ye become as a little 
child ye shall not enter the kingdom,” etc, 

So to attempt a solution of the children-on-the-front seat problem I 
began to go to school to children. 

One of the first things the children taught me was that unless we 
grown-ups dispose of our inhibitions and shed our grown-upishness, 
quit worshiping at the shrine of our beloved ego, and become as little 


| children we can not, to save our necks, enter the sacred realm of 


understanding in childhood'’s kingdom. 

Thus it came about that your speaker was compelled to become as a 
little child in order that he might understand why the little front- 
seat Apaches reverted,to the behavior of primitive savages the moment 
we walked onto the platform and attempted to deliver what I had 
flattered myself into assuming was a perfectly good speech, 

GOING TO SCHOOL TO CHILDREN 


Before realizing what was happening to me I had become so fasci- 
nated by the adventure of going to school to children that I began to 
hold round-table discussions and free-school forums, on which occasions 
the young folks would ask questions. 

It was these forums that eventually evolved into psychological 
clinies for a more scientific study of the personalities, mental traits, 
and personal problems of the students. 

After experimenting with the lower grades I began my work with 
the young men and women of the high schools who were even more 
enthusiastic in their interest in the school forums than were the boys 
and girls of the lower grades. 


WHY SOME SCHOOLS DISMISS CLASSES FOR THE ENTIRE DAY 


I had not been engaged in this experimental work very long until I 
found schools offering to dismiss their classes for two or three 
periods. 

Other schools would dismiss for a half day, and some schools where 
I was engaged to give a series of educational programs would on the 
last day dismiss the high-school students for the entire day so that the 
teachers, parents, and the young men and women of the freshman, 
sophomore, junior, and senior classes could attend the open-forum 
round-table discussions and participate in the questionnaire programs. 

The first year of this experimental work we had in our audiences a 
total in round numbers of 51,000 young people, including the lower- 
grade children, 

SEVENTEEN YEARS WORKING AT A HOBBY 


Whether booked by a committee of business men to address or help 
organize a chamber of commerce by a college, university, civic, literary, 
or political organization I made it a practice always in every com- 
munity to devote part of the day to the work in the public and 
parochial schools. 

In the 17 years your speaker has been doing this work with students 
he has had in his audiences, according to the aggregate number com- 
piled from the estimates made by the school men in each community, 
a total of more than 1,000,000 of the youth of the Nation. 

For this work with the students we have never accepted any pay, of 
course. Our compensation has come entirely from the committee that 
engaged the time for the evening platform service. 

The high-school service has been given in the daytime and always 
has been and always shall be free as our little contribution to the 
common good and as part of our humble effort ‘to cooperate with the 
schoo! men and school women who are engaged in selling the idea of 
education and keeping it sold to their respective communities. 

THOUSANDS OF LETTERS FROM YOUNG PEOPLE 

Soon after engaging in the fascinating and enlightening «dventure 
of going to school to the young folks we were compelled to arrange for 
a correspondence service to answer the hundreds of letters received 
from students. 
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One Christmas time we received over 900 letters and Christmas- 
greeting cards sent by the students from all parts of the United States. 

The thousands upon thousands of letters we have received from 
students have supplied valuable first-hand material from which to make 
deductions coneerning the trend of the coming generation. 

Frequently we are asked, “ Why waste so much time in this educa- 


tional service when you do not get anything out of it?” 
IT HAS MADE LIFE WORTH LIVING 
There is where those who ask that question are mistaken. We get 


more out of it than we have been able to get out of anything else we 
have ever attempted, 

rom the intimate contact with these hundreds and thousands of 
students we have received inspiration that has made life worth the 
living 

From the association with modern youth our faith in the future 
destiny of America has grown because we know now that the on-coming 


millione of the generation marching behind us soon to take our places 
as one by one we fall from the ranks are made of the manhood and 


womanhood stuff justifying the optimistic hope and assurance that the 
democracy under the leadership of the citizens of the future will 
gradually be made safe for itself and eventually safe for the world. 


NOW THAT YOU KNOW THE REASON WHY 


Thus we have presented to you a condensed summary of the per- 
sonal experience background which we hope will be satisfactory to 
any critic here to-night who may feel the impulse to challenge the 
right of a layman to discuss “ The Tragedy of Misunderstood Youth” 
before an audience of trained educator experts who are devoting 
their lives to helping America’s young millions prepare for citizenship 
and equip themselves to meet the challenge of the personal problems 
of the years ahead, 


FINDING OUT HOW YOUNG FOLKS LOOK AT LIFE 


You ask what outstanding truths have we learned in 17 years of 
going to school to America’s youth as a pastime hobby? Among the 
most impressive truths we have learned from the experience have in- 
cluded our appalling ignorance at first of how young people felt about 
life, their opinion of the older generation, and the confused and be- 
wildered uncertainty in groping for a decision on what to prepare 
themselves to do and what to live for. 

When I first let the students come at me with questions they liter- 
ally shredded the speeches upon which I had made my somewhat 
meager professional platform reputation. 

To illustrate, doubtless a great many of you in the audience will 
recall when I first started to feature “ Tragedies of the Unprepared” 
as a platform offering. 


RIPPING “ TRAGEDIES OF THE UNPREPARED ” TO PIECES 


The first time the students got a chance at “ Tragedies of the Un- 
prepared " they said, “ Why, Brooks FLercuer, you talked to us, our 
teachers, and our parents for an hour and a half last night on 
‘Tragedies of the Unprepared,’ at times almost terrorizing us by dra- 
matizing the reasons why we should stay In school until we finish our 
education and made us feel the tremendous importance of preparing 
for life, but never once did you tell us what to prepare for, how 
to analyze ourselves, how to survey the vocational market, how scien- 
tifically to know what our natural talents are or in what direction 
our greatest opportunities lie.” 


THE STUDENTS SENT ME BACK TO SCHOOL 


To equip myself so I could discuss with passible intelligence these 
questions the students asked more frequently than any other questions 
I had to give up my work temporarily, go back to school, and spend 
much time and money in research, 

Thus by going to school to high-school, college, and university stu- 
dents I have learned that the schools of the United States, by their 
bungling stupidity, by failing to equip youth with a marketable educa- 
tion, and in their failure to help the students to know what to educate 
themselves for, are committing treason against the intellectual and 
livelihood future of millions of youngsters who are going to be com- 
pelled to drudge through life the ne’er-do-well, misfit victims of un- 
scientific, inadequate educational methods which are in disgraceful 
need of prompt revolutionizing. 


CAN NOT GET AN EDUCATION EXCLUSIVELY OUT OF BOOKS 


Among the things we must learn as an approach to the substituting 
of traditional educational methods with methods that harmonize with 
the mental and personality needs of the student is that we can not 
get much of an educatien merely out of books. 

Another thing we need to learn and admit is that a doctor of 
philosophy degree is not necessarily a certificate of intelligence. 

Among the most unfit—dumb-bells, to use a popular slang classic— 
that I have ever had on my pay roll have been people who spent their 
student days getting their education almost exclusively from books 
and who were moving through life on the momentum of a university 
degree. 
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NEED OF A MARKETABLE EDUCATION 


It 1s essential that we understand the needs and challenges ahead 
modern youth that we may adjust our educational objectives to » 
realities and thus reduce the vast number of young people who . 
compeiled to succeed in life in spite of their education. 

It is the obligation of those of us who are interested in edu: 
to fix it so that more of our graduates will be able to succeed in 
to a greater degree because of their education instead of in spit, 
their education, 

By success I do not mean merely making money or achieving «| 
tinction or getting Into Who’s Who. By success I mean through x 
expression getting out of life what there is in it and leaving the w. 
better because of our having passed this way. 


QUESTIONS YOUNG FOLKS HAVE ASKED MOST FREQUENTLY 


The two most intimate urges with which we are endowed at birth 
are the urge to live and the urge to mate. 

To satisfy the urge to live it is necessary to find something to do 
a vocation, a life work—something to live for through which we cay 
express our creative impulses and thereby earn a living. 

To satisfy the urge to mate it is necessary to find the person jo 
love who harmonizes with our own personality, the person who most 
satisfactorily helps us in expressing our gregarious and procreativye 
impulses. 

With infinite variations, indirect or direct, most of the questions 
the young folks have asked your speaker have been prompted hy 
these two God-given urges that bave more to do with our personalities, 
our happiness, our achievement, and our destiny than any of the other 
impelling life urges. 


THE YOUNGSTERS, SEEING HOW GUESSWORK HAS FAILBD, WANT TRUTH, 
NOT PLATITUDES 


The millions of tragic matrimonial purgatories of the mismated 
indicate the degree in which the home, the church, the school, and the 
state, by their rule-of-thumb and guess work, have failed in under- 
standing and in helping the youth of yesterday to find the way toward 
the light. 

It is not surprising, then, that observing boys and girls of to-day, 
noting the failures and the unhappiness in the lives of so many grown- 
ups in their environment, should challenge the parents, the teachers, 
the preachers, the priests, and the statesmen now to give a more 
scientific answer to the question involving the most important factors 
in human life. 


YOUTH’S UNSATISFIED RELIGIOUS HUNGER 


Religionists by their denominational and creedal intolerance and their 
everlasting wrangling confuse modern youth and leave millions of them 
spiritually stranded, and this, too, in face of the fact that above every- 
thing else youth needs a sustaining faith in a supreme intelligence. 

One of the greatest educational miracles that could come into the 
lives of the youth of America would be for the reestablishing of the 
old-fashicned method of teaching religion around the family fireside. 
There can be no greater tragedy than for a child to grow up with its 
natural religous hunger unsatisfied. ° 


WHY POLITICIANS HAVE BEEN INDIFFERENT 


The professional politician has been more or less indifferent because 
his interest has not been served by devotion to the problems of under- 
standing youth. This explains in some degree why the reaction of the 
professional politician to the appeal of the educator has been negative. 

When the politician once gets a vision that inspires him to join with 
the educators in thinking more of the welfare of the next generation 
then we will not need to worry so much about the next election and 
the future of America will be more secure. 

The politician must become enough of a statesman to know that 
not in legislation but in education lies the hope of democracy, 


id 


THE MENTAL EQUIPMENT OF THE STATESMAN NEEDS REVISION 


I am indeed convinced that a knowledge of history, of law, of eco- 
nomics, and the intricate processes of government are no longer suffi- 
cient educational equipment for the statesman. 

The statesmen of the future, if he is to be a safe leader, must have a 
constructive program, and if he is to know where he is going with us, 
must be more than a historian, an economist, a Constitution expounder ; 
the statesman of the future must be a socioligist ; he must be scientific 
minded ; and above all he must be equipped with the last word on the 
laboratory findings of the biologist and the psychologist. 


THE SCIENTIST, NOT THE LEGISLATOR, THE HOPE OF DEMOCRACY 


I believe, not in legislation forums, but in the laboratories of the 
scientist will war eventually be abolished; justice established; equity 
be realized in industry; and a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people be converted from a figure of speech into a reality. 

The problem of the misunderstood youth is of vital concern to the 
statesman because of the possibility of misunderstood youth developing 
into problem adults with inferior morale and a tendency toward mal- 
content and antisocial behavior. 
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CRITICIZING THE CRITICS 


1926 


We have with us always a horde of mob-minded, conclusion jumpers 
who express opinions on everything and possess accurate knowledge 
of nothing. 

ir is from this source that we most frequently hear the tiresome 
repetition of bromidic opinion to the effect that the younger genera- 

is wicked, devilish, incorrigible, going to the dogs, and on a 

sed toboggan hell-bent for perdition. 
rhe report of the elaborate survey recently completed by the 
Department of Labor giving the actual facts concerning juvenile 

inet knocks the wind out of the arguments of those whose 
session is the defaming of the young. 


‘ 
WHY OLD FOLKS KNOCK YOUNG FOLKS 

since the human race began old people have knocked young people. 
The reasons they do it are partly unconscious jealousy of youth; sour 
crapes, a sense of inferiority, a feeling of having soon to step aside, 

ihe awareness of approaching senility. 

it is amazing how many people advocate being good after they are 
no longer able to kick up their heels and be a little bad. 

ff you analyze it, you find that much of the current criticism in 
volves some disapproval of the liberties youngsters are supposed to 
take with one another in the social relation. When it comes to 
this kind of criticism in which sex is the big idea it is astonishing 
how large a number of old folks doing the criticizing have bum 
memories, 

WHEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG, MAGGIB 

1 hold no brief for the conduct of youngsters but when it comes 
to their private conduct I stand up for them because after 17 years 
of crowd and personal contact with over a million of them and 
correspondence with thousands of them I am convinced the young 
people are just as good as the rest of us and certainly better than 
most of us were in our own adolescent days. 

You think back a little. Recall some of your own pranks and 
escapades. If we admit the truth, could the youngsters be any worse 
than we used to be or tried to be or would have been had we been 
able to get away with it? If your memory is in working order answer 
that and keep a straight face, will you? 

HUMAN NATURE DOES NOT FLIP FLOP IN A GENERATION 


How grotesquely absurd to think that human nature changes in 
the period of one or two generations so that a generation ago the 
young folks were good little angels and now the young folks are bad 
little devils. 

A number who slander the young in the matter of personal rela- 
tion are victims of repression, suppression, and not having lived normal 
lives emotionally have become neurotically and _ erotically lop- 
sided. So, they continue constantly to denounce that which they 
have missed out on and unconsciousiy most desire. 


GOING ON A VERBOTEN SPREE IN THE SLUM OF THE IMAGINATION 


You probably would be surprised at the great number of moralizing, 
nicey-nice folks who are baving the immoral time of their lives 
imagining the young folks they see together must be immoral. 

It is easy for certain types of people to do all their dissipating in 
their inragination. 

If we do not watch out this thing we cal) civilization may get the 
best of us yet. Certainly we are producing an enormous number of day- 
dreaming dissipators and cut-ups who develop into emotional cripples 
with unstable personalities all of which is responsible for legislators 
having to increase appropriations to enlarge our insane asylums, 

BEING VIRTUOUS BY PROXY 

A number of the defamers of the younger set need the attention of 
the psychiatrist. 

It is dangerous business to mood too much over what we imagine 
to be the shortcomings of other people. It is good mental hygiene 
to cultivate the habit of minding our own business. 

No small number of youth baiters who rave about the conduct of the 
young people now are deing so because in their own day they were 
rotten themselves, 

Much of this holier-than-thou virtuous attitude assumed by youth 
knockers is an unconscious middle-age attempt to substitute virtuous 
talk as sort of a palliation for unvirtuous conduct of years ago. 


why “ WHO IS YOUR HERO” WAS WRITTEN 


Of course a percentage of our young people are going the limit, but 
is it much wonder when they see so many older people around them 
going the limit right before their eyes? We can not fool the young- 
sters. They are on to us. 

If half of the critics of the young would spend their energy setting 
the young a good example, it would help heaps. 

This I found to be true soon after I started to give prizes to the 
students for their essays on the subjects: “The citizen in your com- 
munity you want to be like when you grow up and the reasons why.” 
It was from this material that I wrote the book entitled “ Who Is Your 
Hero,” which is a discussion of the psychology of imitation or why we 
become like what we like. 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN WE LIFT THE LID OFF OF HELL 


You can not give a world war, stir up all the primitive sadistic 


| impulses of the race, lift the lid off of hell, teach everybody to hate 
somebody else who happens to be of a different nationality, and for a 


period of years substitute organized barbarism for civilization and urge 


everybody to cut ‘er loose and go to it without getting some unpleas- 


ant results. 

So a percentage of juvenile conduct against which we are complain- 
ing is partly the dirty backwash of the world-wide murder rampage 
everybody went into and came out of half crazed and all bloody a little 
while ago, 


TilEk SCAVENGERS WHO MAKE MONEY OUT OF DEBAUCHING YOUTH 


Then night after night for years many of the movies have drama- 
tized before the eyes of adolescence poisonous, passion-arousing, melo- 
dramatic indecency, and since the young imitate and become what they 
mentally and emotionally feed upon it therefore is not the least bit 
to be wondered at that an emotional few should experiment with the 
issignation and sex depravity they have from infancy seen night 
after night on the screen and which they have read about in the 
filthy, trashy literature that commercial scavengers dig up from the 
sewers and pour into the impressionable minds of adolescence. 

It is the obligation of the older generation to quit criticizing those 
of the younger generation so much and spend more time trying to under- 
stand them mentally, morally, physically, and spiritually. 


PREDICTING BEHAVIOR 


To understand youth we must ask the scientist to come to our aid. 
The day for the sentimentalist is past, 

To stop antisocial behavior and crime at its source as a first aid 
to teachers and parents there must be established a psychological clinic 
in every community, 

The psychologist and the biologist, if we give them their chance, can, 
by a scientific study of the adolescent personality, predict with fair 
accuracy the behavior and what we may expect from that personality 
when it becomes adult. 

Most of the good or the bad that motivates behavior is first in the 
consciousness of the child by its environment before it starts to school. 
Therefore parents, as well as teachers, must have the advantage of 
the psychologist’s service. 

SOME TRAGIC CASES OF MISUNDERSTANDING 


I need not remind you professional educators that long before 
they start to school the personality of thousands of children are 
almost ruined by the stupid efforts at discipline on the part of neurotic 
adults. 

It would be easy to fill a book with cases that have come within 
my own observation ag one who has tried to find a way out for the 
youth who have come to me in the hope of receiving help that would 
assist them in groping their way out of the jungle of emotional and 
mental bewilderment toward the light, 


POURS HOT SEALING WAX IN DAUGHTER’S EARS 


Summarizing briefly only a half dozen out of several hundred cases 
with which I have had personal experience, there is the mother who 
attempted to discipline her daughter by pouring hot sealing wax in 
her ears; the parents who made a stammerer of their boy by the 
misuse of suggestion; the woman who converted her daughter Into an 
hysteric by locking her in the basement because the girl had difficulty 
with her algebra; the child who committed suicide becanse of her 
failure to pass the examination; the boy who hanged himself in the 
cellar because his mother humiliated him; the so-called smart alecks 
by the thousands who are the victims of an inferiority complex for 
which stupid adults are responsible and whose smart aleckness is 
merely a defense device of the subconscious. 


REVEALED AT THE HIGH-SCHOOL FORUMS 


Thus we might engage your attention hour after hour by the recitals 
of innumerable tragedies that have come under our observation in 
connection with the service we have endeavored to give to the high 
school, college, and university students who have been kind enough to 
sit in at the questionnaire forums, 

It is time we began employing the means at hand to reduce the 
number of tragedies of misunderstood youth who, without being properly 
understood, must go through life emotional cripples and with handi- 
capped personalities. 


JUNKING OBSOLETE EXAMINATIONS 


Even to a layman the need for a revolution in the field of education 
is startingly apparent. - 

To illustrate: The present traditional method of examinations as a 
means for ascertaining a student's qualifications for advancement is a 
shameful waste of the teacher's time, an unreliable test of a student's 
ability or reliability, and to many boys and girls so emotionally dis- 
turbing and terrifying as to be dangerous to their personalities and 
therefore must be modernized by scientific technique. 
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' 
MENACE OF TEACHERS WHO HAVE NEVER 
TO SCHOOL 
This thing of putting boys and girls at the mercy of teachers who 
never done anything in all their lives but go to school themselves, 
whose education has been obtained exclusively from books and the 
artificial atmosphere of the schoolroom, and who, because of not having 
real practical contact with life, know next to nothing of reality is an 
educational crime and is one reason why so many dazed thousands of 
come out of school to meet the challenge of 
book educated beyond their intelligence or with an 
education of no use to them in the business of living. 
of the workers in the laboratory of the educator 
scientist be intimately identified with and willing to learn from 
the laboratory of reality and practical everyday life is one hope of 
who wish to eliminate the possibilities of tragedy for misunder- 
stood youth. 


THE DONE ANYTHING 


have 


youngsters 
experience, 
marketable 

The disposition 


ub- 


to 
those 
GETTING INSIDE YOUTH’S SKIN TO TAKE A LOOK AT THE WORLD 
The legislators of all the nations of the world must somehow be made 
to understand that not the battleship but the schoolhouse is eventually 
to become our greatest means of national defense. 


The teachers who are training their students to develop international 
doing more towafd stopping the hell on earth we call 


mindedness are 
war than all the battleship builders on the globe. 
If 1. G. Wells knows what he Is talking about when he says that 


civilization is a race between education and catastrophe, then the edu- 
cator's responsibility is equaled only by his opportunity. 

Our first obligation in training the youth of to-day who are to be 
the citizens of to-morrow is to get into youth's skin and through his 
young eyes look out upon the confused and Jumbled world that we may 


see life as youth sees life. 

So. after all is said and done, to succeed in this business of lending 
a helping hand to modern youth we must ourselves become as little 
childres 1 in order to enter the realm of childhood’s understanding and 


thus fulfill the obligation this generation owes to the coming generation, 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, has not permission been given 
for all Members to extend their remarks in the Recorp? 
The SPEAKER. Yes; until the last publication of the Recorp. 


GOOD ROADS 

the Whole House on the state of the 
R. 9504) to amend the act 
approved July 


Speech 


[The House in Committee of 
Tnion had under consideration the bill (H. 
for construction of rural post roads, and other purposes, 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes. 
delivered April 16.] 


Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, although I have the pleasure 
and honor of serving on six commiitees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I want to say that I could not possibly have enjoyed 
any of my committee work more than I have my association 
with the splendid membership which makes up the Committee 

Roads 

We have had faith in the work we have had in hand. We 
have realized that the convenience and happiness of a multitude 
of people depended upon our judgment and action. Our in- 
vestigations have been thorough. We have arrived at our 
clusions after painstaking deliberation. We bring the present 
measure before this House in the abiding faith that it is equi- 
table and just. We have confidence that the underlying prin- 
ciple of Federal aid in road building has proven, and will prove, 
of great service to all the American people. Especially so to 
those sections of the country which by reason of peculiar en- 
vironments and the natural contour of the country are rendered 
unable to fully cope with their disproportionate burdens. 

I feel that the spirit of this whole bill is well exemplified in 
the statement which was just now made to me by oue of my 
New York colleagues. My friend stated that although New 
York would pay in taxes a very large part of the 
per year which is provided for as Federal aid to the different | 
States, and that his State would receive nothing by way of 
Federal aid in return, yet he realized that if our country shall 
continue to grow in greatness it must grow as a whele and not 
by sections. [Applause.] 

I might say to my friend that the great State of Missouri 
is now engaged in a more extensive program of road building 
than that of any other State in the Union and that the Federal 
aid which we will receive from this measure will be used in 
such a manner as to reflect pride upon those who have helped to 
make possible these avenues of trade and highways of travel. 

L have taken a special interest in being a member of this 
committee, because the people of the congressional district 
which 1 have the honor to represent, in the very southwest 
corner of Missouri, pride themselves upon being the pioneer 
road builders of that part of our country. And the fire of 
their enthusiasm is now sweeping over all the great Middle 
West. We probably may be able to account for some of our 
pioneer spirit in road building by reason of the fact that we 


have at hand a splendid material with which to construct both States. 
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| county where I live—Jasper 
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our hard-surfaced and concrete roads. My home city of Joy 


Mo., is the center of the world’s greatest lead and zine mii ling 
industry, having produced this year more than $65,000,000 
worth of these ores. The ground rock, known as “ ¢hats” 


which comes from the separation of the rock from the «., 
makes a splendid topping for roads, as well as a wonder!y| 
composition in the construction of concrete. 

I have thought a thousand times how the highways w))j h 
these road-building pioneers of my country have mapped oy; 
and made possible will stand to serve humanity through tho 
passing years. Never-fading tablets of bronze should jy 
moided in their honor in order that the generations follow 
us may know the ones to whom they are indebted for this 
great service. [Applause.] 

I have taken great pride in being able to say that in the 
County, Mo.—we have more m 
of good, hard-surfaced, and concrete roads than any 
county in the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What is the mileage? 

Mr. MANLOVE. Nine hundred and seventeen miles. 

Mr. ALMON. That many miles of hard-Surfaced roads? 

Mr. MANLOVE. Hard-surface and concrete combined. 

It might also be interesting to the gentleman from Alalhama 
to know that in that same district, so aptly termed the “ land 
of a million smiles,” we have more pure, gushing springs and 
beautiful spring-fed streams than any other spot on earth 


other 


/ a veritable paradise, where the greeting is just a little happicr, 


| not exist. 


con- | 


| which 


of northwest Arkansas, 


$75,000,000 | 


the handclasp a little stronger, and the hospitality a little 


warmer than anywhere else, 
Although somewhat apart from the discussions of the pr 
visions of this bill now before the House, I feel that it is of 


such a kindred nature that I take occasion to call attention to 
the fact that in extending Federal aid in road construction woe 
are in a way able to extend to our farmer friends a conven- 
ience of life which they have so well earned and to which they 
are certainly entitled. I am one of those who still believe that 
the farmer is the backbone of our national life. I have never 
for one minute lost sight of the debt of gratitude which the 
people of this great Nation owe to him. Without him we can 
Without him we will have no need for roads. With- 
out him we will have no need for city streets, puffing engines, 
or clanging street-car gongs. Without him there will be no 
need for factory wheels or furnace fires. Whatever other leg- 
islation we may pass which shall have a tendency to muke his 
pathway a little smoother, it goes without saying that le 
should at least have a smooth, hard-surfaced highway runniug 
directly past his door in order that he may at least carry his 
produce with as little effort as possible to the eentral markets, 
It is but fair to him that a large burden of the expenses of this 
road construction should be borne by those who are the ulti- 
mate benefactors of his efforts. 

We have but to read in the pages of history the story of the 
awakening civilization which has followed the construction of 
stable highways. Roads have been the forerunners of a hiy- 
pier civilization in every country of the world throughout all 
time. It is but natural that the citizenship of our country 
should seek and demand easier avenues of transportation, and 
it is but natural that these same improved avenues bring 
with them new ambitions and aspirations. 

There is probably no better example of the magic change 
has come with the building of broad, hard-surfacel 
highways than that which will be found in my sister country 
A few years ago a traveler became 
lost in that beautiful, friendly hill country of northwest 
Arkansas, and after a wearisome journey finally drove up to 
the top of a long, winding mountain and came to a log cabin. 
There he found an old gentleman sitting on the porch who, 
with the genial hospitality of the hill people, called ou’, 
“ Howdy, pard; get down and come in.” Alighting and stretch- 
ing himself, the traveler commented to the patriarch of the 
hills, “My goodness, how do you get the necessities of life up 


this road?” To which the old gentleman replied, “ Well, my 
friend, the fact of the business is that we don't get much of 


it up here, and what we do get ain’t hardly fit to drink.’ 
[Laughter.] 

Although this story may well have depicted a condition 
which existed a number of years ago, it does not apply to-day. 
For everywhere through that same wonderful and beautiful 
northwest Arkansas country there is a labyrinth of broad, 
well-surfaced highways, and you will now find a country in 
a high state of cultivation, vieing for honors in fruit growing 
with that of my own district in the southwest corner of 
Missouri. From that district, as well as my own, there are 
shipped annually more strawherries, raspberries, blackberries, 
and grapes, than from probably any other section of the United 
Here you will also find a country rich in the produc- 
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tion of Mvestoek and agricultural products, but richer still in | 


a splendid citizenship of educated and enlightened people, ex- 
ceedingly active and highly prosperous. 

I have often wondered why my friends in other States, work- 
ing under the handicap of extra high-priced land and burdens 
of heavy indebtedness, did not realize that they could come 
into a land where they could produce more net returns off of 
few acres of fruit land than from a large farm where their 
tial overhead is oppressive. 


lui 
#“ yoU CAN NOT GO WRONG IN THE OZARKS ” 

1 entreat my colleagues, after your Congress days are over, 
to come and ride over the great highways of the State of 
Missouri, Which you are making possible by your action in 
contributing Federal aid toward the road-building program. 
Come, ride in the Ozarks, drink at our springs, swim in our 
strenms, and enjoy the genial hospitality which you will find 
in this “land of a million smiles, throbs, and thrills; the land 
of the kindly shepherd of the hills.” [Applause.] 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House, in pursuance of its previous order, 
adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, July 38, 1926, at 10 
o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. WELSH: Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 
Hl. R. 12931. A bill to provide for maintaining, promoting, and 
advertising the International Trade Exhibition; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1605). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2353. An 
act to amend the military record of Leo J. Pourciau; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1603). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 11899. <A bill authorizing the President to reappoint 
bh. C. Callahan, formerly a captain of Infantry, United States 
Army, a captain of Infantry, United States Army; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1604). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. MAcGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res, 307. A 
resolution to continue the employment of the three session tele- 
phone operators from July 1 to November 30, 1926, inclusive 
(Rept. No. 1594). Ordered printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 297. 
A resolution to pay one month’s salary to the clerks to the late 
Hon. Lawrence J. Flaherty. (Rept. No. 1595). Ordered printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Commitiee on Accounts. H. Res. 160. 
A resolution to pay Walter C. Neilson $1,200 for extra and ex- 
pert services to the Committee on Pensions by detail from the 
Bureau of Pensions (Rept. No. 1596). Ordered printed. 

Mr. MAcGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 148. 


A resolution to pay Norman HE. Ives $1,200 for extra and ex- | 


pert services to the Committee on Invalid Pensions by detail 
from the Bureau of Pensions (Rept. No. 1597). 
printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. 


on Enrolled Bills (Rept. No. 1598). Ordered printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res, 207. 
A resolution authorizing payment of $360 per annum, payable 
monthly, as additional compensation to the chief of janitors of 
the House of Representatives (Rept. No. 1599). Ordered printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 242. 
A resolution for additional compensation to the assistant super- 
intendent of the House document room (Rept. No. 1600). Or- 
dered printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res, 153. 
A resolution that the Committee on Invalid Pensions is hereby 
authorized to employ an expert examiner of pensions at the 
rate of $2,400 per annum (Rept. No. 1601). Ordered printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 151. 
A resolution paying additional compensation to the majority 
and minority floor managers of telephones (Rept. No. 1602). 
Ordered printed. 


Ordered | 


H. Res. 290. | 
A resolution providing for an additional clerk to the Committee | 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (CH. R. 
13134) granting un inerease of pension to Elise Maschmeyer, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13212) granting 
certain lands to the city of Bountiful, Utah, to protect the 
watershed of the water-supply system of said city; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H. R. 13213) to amen the code 
of law for the District of Columbia in relation to compensa 
tion and appointment of committees of estates of lunatics; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 13214) to amend section 
204 of an act entitled “An act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 18215) to provide for in 


| creased leave of absence for storekeepers, gaugers, and stere- 





keeper-gaugers, and for other purposes; 
the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (7 R. 13216) to establish In the 
War Department and the Navy Department, respectively, a 
roll designated as the Army and Navy medal of honor roll, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 18217) relating to the 
labor of certain watchmen and building guards; to the Com 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Joint resolution (TI. J. Res. 291) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Commitiee on the Judiciary. 


to the Committee on 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 13218) granting an increase 
of pension to Nellie Craig; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 13219) granting an increase 
of penslon to Martha E. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 13220) granting an increase 
of pension to Elmira Staudt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15221) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Gehret; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13222) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Seamen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13223) granting an increase of peusion to 
Elizabeth Foos; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18224) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth F. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13225) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Beisel (now Smith); to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13226) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Beamersderfer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15227) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma E,. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 13228) for the relief of 
Lewis Beauregard Whittington; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13229) granting 
a pension to Pauline T. Carpenter; to the Committee ou Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 13230) granting 
a pension to Jacob M. Colver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 132351) granting an increase 
of pension to Alberta J. Gillingham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. HOGG: A bill (EL. R. 13232) granting an increase of 
pension to Julia A. Devault; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (HL. R. 15233) granting an inerease 
of pension to Mary J. Zercher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. KINDRED: A Dill (H. R. 18234) for the relief of 
Vincent Iarrobino; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H, R. 13235) granting a pension 
to Martha BK, Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 18236) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David ©. Fleming; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 13237) granting a pen- | 


sion to George W. Smith; to the Committee om Pensions. 

Ly Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R, 13288) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary L. Sheridan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 13239) for the relief of Eliza- 
beth H. Rice; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 138240) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma Miller; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13241) granting an increase of pension to | 
| Committee on 


Emma Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 18242) granting an increase 


Invalid | 
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of pension to Catharine T. Burke; to the Committee on Invalid | 


Pensions. 


By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 13243) granting an increase | 


of pension to Julia A. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 13244) granting a 


pension to Arthur L. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid | 


Pensions, 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 13245) granting a pension to 
Carrie K. Pickering; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13246) for the relief of J. Paul Lloyd; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

ty Mr. WYANT: A bill (H.R. 13247) granting an increase of 
pension to Letitia Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

ty Mr. BERGER: A resolution (HL. Res, 312) directing the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
to investigate the circumstances surrounding the trial and con- 
viction of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3166. By Mr, AYRES: Petition from the citizens of Wichita, 
Kans., in behalf of the Civil War pension measure; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

83167. By Mr. BOYLAN: Proclamation by Grand Lodge, Inde- 
pendent Order Brith Abraham of the United States of America, 
directing that the order participate in befitting manner in the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration at Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

3168. By Mr. COYLE: Petition signed by citizens of Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., indorsing an increase in pensions for Civil War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

3169. By Mr. CROSSER: Petition of citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3170. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition of citizens of Buffalo, 
N. Y., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3171. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various voters of Car- 
bondale, IL, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to 
a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

3172. Also, petition of various voters of Jackson County, 
lll., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3173. By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Petition of Grand Army of the 
Republic, favoring immediate action on the Civil War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8174. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 38 voters 
of West Chester, Ohio, praying for an increase in pension for 
Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

8175. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of voters of Boston, 
Mass., urging immediate action on the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3176. By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: Petition of Mrs. Cor- 
delia Cole and 125 other citizens cf New Albany, Ind., urging 
the passage of legislation, at this session of Congress, granting 
an increase of pension to the veterans of the Civil War and 
their widows, and further urging that the most hearty sup- 
port on the part of our Senators and Representatives in Con- 


| 
| 
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gress be accorded this legislation; to the Committee on Ip. 
valid Pensions. 

3177. By Mr. HAMMER: Petition of the Executive Boarq 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodix; 
Protestant Church; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3178. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of eight voters of Rock. 
ford, Iowa, urging immediate consideration of the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3179. Also, petition of two voters of Manly, Worth County 
Iowa, urging immediate consideration of the Civil War }y n- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3180. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Emma J. Gould ang 
citizens of Bangor, Me., urging passage of Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


8181. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition from Mary L. Garney, 


721 
North Hill Street, South Bend, Ind., signed by Mrs. J. Ww. 
Harding and numerous other citizens of South Bend, Inq. 


urging early passage of the Civil War peusion bill; to the 
Invalid Pensions. 

3182. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of William Hanke and 39 
other residents of the State of Michigan, requesting immediate 
consideration of pending legislation to increase the rates of 
pension of Civil War veterans, their widows, and dependents; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8183. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Genesee 
County, Mich., urging favorable action on legislation bringing 
benefits to the veterans of the Civil War and their widows: 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3184. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by Mrs, C, H. Weisen- 
berger and 45 other citizens of Marblehead, Ill, urging that 
immediate action be taken with reference to Civil War legis- 


| lation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


8185. Also, petition signed by Mr. W. O. Ruyle and 1388 other 
citizens of Marblehead, llL, urging that immediate action be 
taken on the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3186. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition signed by Andrew J, 
Wagner, of Akely, Minn., and others, relative to the Elliott 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8187. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition by sundry 
citizens of Minneapolis, urging immediate action of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8188. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of certain citizens 
of third Maine district; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8189. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of 
sundry residents of Providence, R. I., urging immediate pas- 
sage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

- 8190. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: Petition of citizens 
of New Orleans, La., urging passage of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8191. By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of 80 citizens and voters 
of Phillipsburg, N. J., asking for the passage of legislation 
granting increase of pension to veterans of the Civil War; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3192. Also, petition of citizens of Hackensack, N. J., asking 
for passage of legislation granting increase of pension to Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8198. Also, petition from citizens of Ridgefield Park, sixth 
congressional district of New Jersey, asking for the enactment 
of legislation increasing the pension of Civil War veterans be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

8194. By Mr. RAGON: Petition of citizens of Marche, Ark., 
for passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

8195. Also, petition of citizens of Conway County, Ark., for 
passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3196. By Mr. REECH: Petition of various citizens of Rut- 
ledge, Tenn., urging action on Civil War pension bill at the 
present session; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3197. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of residents of 
Olean, Alfred, Niobe, and Dunkirk, N. Y., in behalf of Civil 
War pension bill ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3198. By Mr. RUBEY: Petition signed by citizens of Pres- 
cott, Mo., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3199. By Mr. SOMERS of New York: Petition by voters of 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., and the State of New Jersey, urging Congress 
to pass bill for increase in pension to Civil War veterans and 
their widows before adjournment; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

$200. Also, petition of the Friends of Irish Freedom, protest- 
ing against the immigration law of 1924; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 
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3201. By Mr. SWOOPE: Petition of citizens of Berwindale, 
Jordan Township, Pa., urging passage of the Civil War pension 
pill: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3202. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition signed by citizens of 
Appanoose County, lowa, requesting the enactment of the bill 
pre posing increase of pensions for veterans of the Civil War 
and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3203. Also, petition signed by citizens of Union County, Iowa, 
requesting the enactment of the bill proposing increase of pen- 
sions for veterans of the Civil War and their dependents; to 
he Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3204. By Mr. TINCHER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Stevens County, Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken 
to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
ou Invalid Pensions, 

3205. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Petition of voters who 
reside in Lawrence County, in the ninth congressional district 
of Kentucky, urging the passage before adjournment of Con- 
gress of a bill for the relief of veterans of the Civil War, their 
widows, and children; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3206. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of the residents of New Ken- 
sington, Pa., urging immediate passage of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, we recognize constantly our dependence upon Thee, 
and on this day of adjournment we want to commit ourselves 
into Thy gracious keeping. May no life suffer any sorrow 
during these months, Grant, we beseech Thee, to each one as 
he returns to his home abundance of blessing and journeying 
mercies. May we all realize that our God keeps us and that 
we are kept by His power even unto the end of life’s journey- 
ings. We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday last when, on re- 
quest of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 
RESIGNATION FROM CHAIRMANSHIP OF AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the order which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That Mr. Norris, at his own request, be relieved of the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards King Sackett 
Bayard Ernst La Follette Schall 
Bingham Fernald McKellar Sheppard 
Blease Fess McMaster Simmons 
Borah Gerry McNary Smoot 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Stanfield 
Bruce Glass Metcalf Steck 
Butler Goft Moses Stephens 
Cameron Gooding Neely Swanson 
Capper Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Harris Norris Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Overman Underwood 
Couzens Heflin Pine Wadsworth 
Cummins Howell Pittman Walsh 
Curtis Johnson Ransdell Warren 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. Watson 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Robinson, Ark, Williams 


Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations I report back with an amendment the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 39), for which I ask immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
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Representatives be authorized to close the first session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 3d day of 
July, 1926, at 8 o'clock p. m. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The Curer CierK. Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof: 


That the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate be, and they are hereby, authorized, at the hour of 3 
o'clock p. m,. on Saturday, July 3, 1926, to adjourn their Houses, re- 
spectively, the House of Representatives sine die, and the Senate to 
reconvene at the hour of 12.50 p. m. on November 10, 1926. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) pro- 
viding for the completion of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
in the Arlington National Cemetery. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 10662. An act authorizing an appropriation for the 
construction of a roadway and walk leading to and around 
the Chalmette Monument, Chalmette, La.; 

H. R. 11284. An act to provide for an aircraft procurement 
board, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12065. An act to amend the interstate commerce act 
and the transportation act, 1920, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12592. An act to provide for the inspection of the 
battle field of Kings Mountain, S. C.; 

H. R. 12732. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Calumet River at or near One hundred 
and thirtieth Street in the city of Chicago, county of Cook, 
State of Illinois; 

H. R. 12796. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the States of Georgia and South Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Burtons Ferry to con- 
nect up the highway between Allendale, 8S. C., and Sylvania, 
Ga. ; 

H. R. 12890, An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the granting of leave to ex-service men and women 
to attend the annual convention of the American Legion in 
Paris, France, in 1927,” approved May 20, 1926; and 

H. R. 12952. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Decatur, in the State of Nebraska, to construct a 
bridge across the Missouri River between the States of 
Nebraska and Iowa. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion; and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

$. 569. An act to authorize the transfer of surplus books from 
the Navy Department to the Interior Department ; 

S$. 1344. An act to amend pargraph (11), section 20, of the 
interstate commerce act; 

S. 1472. An act to provide for the establishment of a dairy- 
ing and livestock experiment station at Mandan, N. Dak.; 

S. 2042. An act relating to the office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital; 

S. 2516. An act for the establishment and maintenance of 
a forest experiment station in Pennsylvania and the neigh- 
boring States; 

S. 3148. An act to regulate the manufacture, renovation, and 
sale of mattresses in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3405. An act to authorize the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a forest experiment station in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys; 

S. 8453. An act to provide for the construction of a bridge 
to replace the M Street bridge over Rock Creek, in the District 
of Columbia ; 

§. 3999. An act to provide a parole commission for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; : 

S. 40838. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
easements in and upon the public lands and properties at 
Canal Bridge, op the Fox River, in Kaukauna, Wis., in the 
city of Kaukauna for public-road purposes ; 

S. 4408. An act to authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women employed in the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia to attend the annual convention of 
the American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927; 
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S$. 4419. An act authorizing the Shipping Board to give a 
preference rate to alien veterans and their families ; 

8.4430. An act authorizing the Department of State to 
deliver to Hon. Writt1AM B. McKinuey, United States Senator 
from the State of Illinois, and permitting him to accept the 
decoration and diploma presented by the Government of 
France; 

8.4431. An act to authorize the sale of a parcel of land in 
the town of Westport, Conn. ; 

S.J. Res. 26. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, two Siamese subjects, to be desig- 
nated hereafter by the Government of Siam; 

Hi. R. S18. An act for the relief of William A. Glasson; 

Il. R. 2531. An act for the relief of Edward Johnston; 

H.R. 4001. An act to relieve persons in the military and 
naval services of the United States during the war emergency 
period from claims for overpayment at that time not involving 
fraud ; 

Ii. R. 4119. An act for the relief of Edward R. Ledwell; 

H.R. 5105, An act for the relief of Maude J. Booth; 

If. R. 5701, An act to designate the times and places of hold- 
ing terms of the United States District Court for the District 
of Montana; 

H. R. 6149. An act for the relief of Charles D. Baylis, first 
lieutenant, United States Marine Corps; 

H. R. 7678. Av act for the relief of the New York Canal and 
Great Lakes Corporation, Owners of the steamer Monroe and 
barge 209; 

H.R.7817,. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle ficlds of the siege of Petersburg, Va.; 

H. R. 8903. An act to authorize the sale and disposition of 
the abandoned tract or tracts of lands formerly used as a life- 
saving station in Florida, and for other purposes; 

li. R. 9387. An act to revise the boundary of the Sequoia 
National Park, Calif. ; 

LH. R. 10052. An act to authorize the sale of the Mesa Target 
Range, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 10226. 
P. Daley; 

H. R. 10661. An act to amend the immigration act of 1924; 

H. R. 10973. An act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
of the Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 

Hi. R. 11208. An act to amend subsection (c) and (0) of sec- 
tion 18 of an act entitled “An act for the reorganization and 
improvement of the Foreign Service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 24, 1924; 

H. R. 11446. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 

Hl. R. 12596. An act to authorize the leasing of unallotted 
irrigable land on Indian reservations; 

H.R. 12703. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Brownsville & Matamoros Municipal Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Rio Grande at Brownsville, Tex.; and 

H. R. 13040. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, June 
80, 1927, and for other purposes. 


An act to correct the military record of John 


PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the 
vote by which Calendar No. 628, the bill (H. R. 9039) to 
amend section 8 of the act approved March 1, 1911 (86 Stat. 
p. 961), entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with 
any other State or States, or with the United States for the 
protection of the watersheds of navigable streams and to ap- 
point a commission for the acquisition of lands for the pur- 
pose of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” was 
passed on yesterday. It was evidently a great mistake to let 
the bill pass. It was understood and agreed between the 
author of the bill and myself that it should not pass at this 
session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
bill has gone to the House. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed and that the House be requested to re- 
turn the bill. It was understood between the author of the 
bill and myself that it should go over until the next session. 
It was passed by some mistake. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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SAMUEL A, ASIIE ON NORTH CAROLINA'S PART IN INITIATING DECT.\. 
BATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND IN SUPPLYING WASHINGTON's 
ARMY AT VALLEY FORGE 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp at this point, without reading, a letter 
which came to me on yesterday from one of the ablest and most 
remarkable men in my State, Capt. Samuel A. Ashe. Captain 
Ashe is an historian of high repute, and has just completed, 
although in age he is far advanced beyond 80, a splendid h 
tory of North Carolina in two volumes. The subject upon 
which he has written me, the letter I propose to insert, is on 
special interest at this time in relation to the Sesquicentennia| 
Exposition now being held in the city of Philadelphia. In this 
letter Captain Ashe very interestingly recounts the importan; 
part which the State of North Carolina took in the Revolution 
and in initiating the proceedings which led up to the American 
Declaration of Independence and in supplying Washington's 
Army with sorely needed clothes and food during the trying 
winter of 1777-78 at Valley Forge. It is a very interesting 
letter historically, and I ask that it be inserted in the Recogp 
at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The letter is as follows: 

Ra.eien, N. C., July 1, 1926. 


My Dear SenaTOR SIMMONS: I fear I am too late in offering a sug 
gestion, but maybe you may find an opportunity to act on it should you 
deem it worth while. 

Everybody is thinking of Philadelphia and the sesquicentennial. 

The record is that on April 12, 1776, North Carolina directed her 
delegates in the Continental Congress to concur in declaring independ- 
ence (see p. 518, Ashe’s History of North Carolina, vol. 1, referring to 
the North Carolina Halifax convention of April 12, 1776): 

“On the night before, Friday, April 12, the committee brought 
in its report, reciting the acts of the British ministry and of the King 
and Parliament, and authorizing the delegates to the Continental 
Congress to concur in declaring independence. They reported as follows: 

“*Tt appears to your committee that pursuant to the plan con- 
certed by the British ministry for subjugating America the King and 
Parliament of Great Britain have usurped a power over the persons 
and properties of the people unlimited and uncontrolled; and disre- 
garding their humble petitions for peace, liberty, and safety, have 
made divers legislative acts denouncing war, famine, and every species 
of calamity against the continent in general; the British fleets and 
armies have been and still are daily employed in destroying the 
people and committing the most horrid devastations on the country; 
that governors in different Colonies have declared protection to slaves 
who should imbrue their hands in the blood of thelr masters; that the 
ships belonging to America are declared prizes of war, and many of 
them have been violently seized and confiscated. In consequence of 
all which multitudes of the people have been destroyed and from easy 
circumstances reduced to the most lamentable distress. 

“*and whereas the moderation hitherto manifested by the united 
Celonies and their sincere desire to be reconciled to the mother country 
on constitutional principles have procured no mitigation of the afore- 
said wrongs * * * and no hopes remain of obtaining redress by 
those means along which have been hitherto tried, your committee 
are of the opinion that the house should enter into the following resolve, 
to wit: 

“ Resolved, That the delegates of this colony in the Continental Con- 
gress be empowered to concur with the delegates of the other colonies 
in declaring independency, and forming foreign alliance, reserving to 
this colony the sole and exclusive right of forming a constitution and 
laws for this colony, and of appointing delegates from time to time 
(under the direction of a general representation thereof) to meet 
the delegates of the other colonies for such purposes as shall be 
hereafter pointed out.” 

That necessarily carried the direction to purpose. 
else? 

(See p. 540, Ashe, History of North Carolina, vol. 1, as follows :) 

“Some three weeks after North Carolina had instructed her deputies 
to concur in declaring independence the Virginia convention met, and 
on May 15 adopted a resolution directing her deputies to propose 
independence. In the same day Boston and a majority of the other 
towns in Massachusetts, in their town meetings, instructed their local 
representatives to the same effect. On May 27 Joseph Hewes, then 
the only North Carolina deputy in attendance on the Continental Con- 
gress, presented the North Carolina resolution and immediately tue 
Virginia instructions were also presented. These resolves and the 
action of the Continental Congress on May 15, declaring that it was 
irreconcilable with good conscience for the people to take oaths to 
support government under the Crown, and that the powers of government 
should be exerted under the authority of the people, brought the subject 
of independence sharply to the attention of the other colonies, and 
the leaven had begun to work. Yet nearly to weeks elapsed before 
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there was any movement. Then, on June 7, Richard Henry Lee | 


offered in Congress a resolution, ‘That these united colonies are and 
of right ought to be free and independent States.’ This resolution, 
so fraught with momentous consequences, was not considered that day, 
but postponed until the next morning. It was debated until the 10th. 
Hewes, speaking for North Carolina, was unalterably fixed and urged 
in favor of immediate action. 

“4 pare majority of the colonies favored Lee’s resolution. New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and South Caro- 
lina were not prepared to support it, and its further consideration was, 
by a vote of 7 to 5, postponed until July 1, Hewes casting the vote 

North Carolina against the postponement. By that date tt was 
hoped that new instructions might be received from the Provinces that 
still held back. To lose no time, a committee was appointed to prepare 

declaration of independence, and another committee was directed to 
draft a plan of confederation, Hewes being a member of the latter. 

“Seventeen days slowly passed, and then, on June 28, a draft of 
the Declaration was reported to the House, where it lay on the table 

waiting the decision on Lee’s resolution. At length July 1 arrived, 
and that resolution was again taken up for consideration. Maryland 
and New Jersey had in the meanwhile given in their adherence. From 
] ware only two members were present, and they divided, so the 
\ » of that colony could not be recorded. The delegates from New 
York, having no instructions, asked leave to retire. Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina alone voted in the negative. At the request of 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, hoping for unanimity, the decision was 
postponed until the next day. 

“ When the Congress met the following morning a third Member had 
arrived from Delaware, casting the vote of that Province for the reso- 
lution, changes had been made in the Pennsylvania delegation with a 
like result, and the South Carolina Delegates no longer withheld their 
assent. New York still preferred to remain silent, awaiting instruc- 
tions, which, however, were freely given on the 9th of the month. 

“Thus, on July 2, was finally determined, by virtually the unanimous 


voice of all the Colonies, the great question which North Carolina had | 


proposad on April 12.” 

So, on May 27, Joseph Hewes, in obedience to this resolve and direc- 
tion, spoke the first word for independence, 

He introduced the North Carolina resolve. Whatever followed was 
after North Carolina's Delegate first spoke the word “ independence.” 

This is the more desirable to be presented at the present moment, 
because not a word has been said that I know of about North Carolina’s 
supplying Washington's Army at Valley Forge in the winter of 1777-78, 
allowing it to preserve and maintain its organization there, and, fortu- 
nately, permitting that collection of raw men to be drilled and trained 
by Baron Steuben, so that it emerged next spring an army of disci- 
plined veterans, 

(See p. 586, Ashe, History of North Carolina, vol. 1.) 

Speaking of Washington at Valley Forge, this work says: 

“The only communication was to the southward, and except such 
provision and clothing as could be obtained from the unwilling Pennsyl- 
vinians, the Army had to be furnished from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, and Governor Caswell was unremitting in his endeavors to provide 
needed supplies. Now the value of Ocracoke became still more appar- 
ent. Governor Martin wrote In January from New York to Lord 
Germain : 

“*The contemptible port of Ocracoke * * * has become a great 
channel of supply to the rebels. * * * They have received through 
it very * * *® gonsiderable importations.’ To close that inlet, a 
British ship of war, two sloops, a brig, and a privateersman from New 
York and England hovered along the coast, charged with the duty of 
capturing American vessels. But, on the other hand, efforts were made 
to drive them off, and In addition to the fortifications and State vessels 
the New Bern merchants fitted out the Bellona, carrying 18 guns, and the 
Chatham to make reprisals. To pay for imported goods, tobacco was 
shipped to foreign countries, the State purchasing and sending out large 
quantities of that commodity. Salt brought in by the State was ex- 
changed for pork, and Caswell employed men in every section packing 
pork for Washington’s Army. All sorts of skins and leathers and all 
cloths fit for blankets were likewlse obtained for the soldiers, sometimes 
resort being had to impressment. In the Albemarle section, where there 
were so many industrious Quakers, large quantities of shoes were manu- 
factured, and these were purchased not only for the Army but by 
northern merchants, who paid high prices for them. Importations were 
also made on account of the Continental Congress, and these supplies 
were stored at South Quay, on the Blackwater. From there they were 
moved by wagons to Valley Forge. Means of transportation were lim- 
ited, and at length four brigades of wagons were sent from Pennsyl- 
vania to haul stores from Edenton and South Quay for the use of the 
Army, and these supplies contributed to relieve the sufferings which the 
soldiers had so unmurmuringly endured. On February 15 Caswell 
wrote: ‘I find our nine regiments * * * very far short of their 
complement of men, and those in camp almost destitute of clothing. 
The officers of the Sixth Battalion are sent home as supernumeraries. 
* * © Tam to buy leather, skins, shoes, and other clothing, procure 
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manufacturers, set them to work, purchase salt and provisions, and 
produce boats and wagons for sending those articles on. All this I am 
constantly, almost busily, employed about myself, receiving very little 
assistance.’ ” 

You will observe that in December Caswell was packing pork, ete, 
for Valley Forge, and that later, in February, he was still at work. 

We started independence and then preserved the army at Valley 
Forge. 

We struck the final blow for independence. 

In 1780-S1 Washington had things good at the North, but Corn- 
wallis with his fine regulars was subduing the South. Lincoln allowed 


| himseif to be surrounded at Charleston and could not escape—had to 


surrender, 


Then a new army had to be created. We fought at Camden, Cowpens, 
Kings Mountain, and finally at Guilford Courthouse. At Guilford 
Courthouse Cornwallis was so badly used up that he had to go to 
Wilmington and there he was in a distressing condition. See his letter 
to Clinton of April 23, page 665, Ashe’s History of North Carolina, 
volume 1, and page 666, ibid. (the latter Cornwallis’s letter to Phillips) : 

Cornwallis wrote to Clinton: 

“* Neither my cavalry or infantry are in readiness to move; the former 
are in want of everything, the latter of every necessary but shoes; 
* © © I must, however, begin my march to-morrow. * * * My 
present undertaking sits heavy on my mind; I have experienced the 
distresses and dangers of marching some hundreds of miles in a country 
chiefly hostile, without one active or useful friend, without intelligence 
and without communication with any part of the country. The situa- 
tion in which I leave South Carolina adds much to my anxiety, yet I 
am under the necessity of adopting this hazardous enterprise hastily 
and with the appearance of precipitation, as I find there is no prospect 
of speedy reinforcement from Europe and that the return of General 
Greene to North Carolina * * * would put a junction with Gen- 
eral Phillips out of my power.” 

And to Phillips he wrote, page 666, ibid., above: 

} “My situation here is very distressing. Greene took advantage of 
my being obliged to come to this place and has marched to South 
Carolina.” 

He was so beaten that when he got to Phillips in Virginia his 
Regulars could not make a battle with Washington. He had to sur- 
render at Yorktown. 

The South had destroyed his army. It had won the victory. It 
had won independence. 

Such was the end of Hewes’s first proposition for the Colonies to 





unite for independence. 

The opportunity for the State to tell of these matters was when 
the other day the North Carolina cloister at Valley Forge was dedi- 
cated; and our press was as silent as the grave. There is some talk 
about that. 

If you will get the proceedings of the Congress, you will see the 
record. 

Others seem to think it of interest to have it proclaimed that Vir- 
ginia lead the way! 

They start in with June 7, when Lee introduced the resolve. It took 
a fortnight for the leaven to work—for the proposal of North Caro- 
lina that the Colonies should join and concur in independence and 
for the proposition of Virginia to be considered—and then three days 
elapsed—and on the 10th Hewes, of North Carolina, urged its im- 
mediate passage—but no! only a bare majority could vote for it, and 
certainly unanimity was necessary. If you can get an opportunity to 
present this matter, the whole State will thank you. 


Very cordially, B. A. ASHE. 


RECORD AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE PRESENT SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp an illuminating 
statement prepared by Mr. C. W. Jurney, relating to the 
record and proceedings of the present session of Congress and 
discussing some of the issues that have arisen and been 
determined by Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


RECORD AND PROCERDINGS OF PRESENT SESSION OF CONGRESS 
(Prepared by C. W. Jurney) 


Part I. Record of the Democratic Party. 
Part II. The Harding and Coolidge administrations. 
Part III. Investigation of the last Democratic administration. 
Part IV. Scandals of the Republican Party. 
Part V. The real issue between Jefferson and Hamilton. 
Part VI. Farm relief by lowering the tariff. 
Part VII. G. O. P. blamed by farmers. 
Part VITI. One hundred and twenty-ninth birthday of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 
Part IX. The voice of the people is being heard. 
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The record made by the Democratic Party in the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, and in previous Congresses, completely refutes the old charge of 
the Republican press that the Democratic Party is a mere party of 


opposition—that it neither orlginates nor supports great constructive | 
measurea, | 
Parr I. THe Sixry-Ninra Conoress 


During the sessions of this Congress the Democratic Party has sup- 


ported the following measures: 
1. THE 1926 TAX CUT 


(Supported by Democrats) 


This bill, the 1926 act, carries the largest reductions in income taxes 


of any bill that has ever been enacted into law. 

It carries reductions in income taxes to the extent of $212,000,000. 

It relieves more small taxpayers than any bill we have ever passed | 
(2,500,000 in number). 

This bill is as good a Democratic bill as the 1924 act was. 

The Senator from Missourl [Mr. Reep] has said we wrote the bill | 
in 1924 

We did write the bill so far as surtaxes were concerned, but we did | 
not write it in any other respect. It was our bill that far and no 
further. 

The present bill is a more distinctly Democratic bill than the other 
was The minority Members on this side of the Chamber have suc- 
ceeded in incorporating into the bill everything that we asked and | 


no more 

What did we demand tn ovr original proposal, read to the Senate 
and made a public document the day before the committee began action 
upon the bill, as the Democratic minority demands? 

We demanded these reductions in the surtaxes. We have practically 
gotten them, 

We demanded the repeai of the capltal-stock tax. 
its repeal 

We demanded the repeal of the admissions and dues taxes. 
secured their repeal, so far as Senate action can do so, 

Those were our three great demands. We have accomplished them 
stop there. 


We have secured 


We have 


all, but we do not 
The Democratic Party, in the committee and upon the floor of the 
for the abolition of the tax upon trucks imposed 


the majority vote, and we have secured the removal 


has stood 
in the committee by 
of that tax 

The Democratic Party, through its representatives upon the Com- 
mittee on Finance, demanded a repeal of the tax imposed in the House 
bill upon automobiles, and we have secured it. 

Does any Senator on this side of the Chamber know of anything 
that the Democratic members of the committee stood for that we have 
not written into the bill? 

We stood solid, with one exception, for a repeal of the inheritance 
tax, and we have repenled it. 

Who has written this bill? The Democratic Party wrote one sec- 
tion of the bill in 1924, but the Democratic Party has written prac- | 
tically the whole of this bill in its major particulars. 

Che public sentiment of America to-day stands behind the action of 


Senate, 





the Democratic Party in connection with this bill and realizes what 
a great victory we have won. (Excerpts from the speech of Senator 
Fr. M. Simmons, of North Carolina, the ranking Democratic mem- 


ber of the Senate Committee on Finance, delivered in the Senate of 
the United States on February 12, 1926.) 


° 
ee 


THE WORLD COURT 
(Supported by Democrats) 


It is known to everyone that the immortal Woodrow Wilson was the 
author of this great world tribunal. 

It is universally conceded that the imperative need of the world 
to-day is to determine how the nations of the earth can live together in 
amity. 

In other words, the statesmen of the world must find a remedy for 
war, 

It is admitted that peace depends upon two fundamentals—first, the 
will to peace, and, second, the machinery of justice. 

No sort of machinery which human ingenuity can set up will of 
itself peace. The desire for peace will not of itself produce 
peace. We must not only desire peace, but we must have at hand the 
means of securing justice without war. 

Just as in the earlier days the courts afforded a refuge for men to 
which they could resort to settle their differences upon the basis of 
justice, so the larger machinery of international courts must be estab- 
lished, to which nations may repair in like emergency. 

Fortunately article 14 of the covenant of the League of Nations con- 
tained a provision for the adoption of plans for the establishment of 
a permanent court of international justice. 

Pursuant to this mandate the council of the league appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of distinguished internation] lawyers from 10 dif- 
ferent nations, to whom was committed the duty of formulating plans 
for such a court. Mr, Elihu Root was a member of this committee, 
which met at The Hague in June, 1920, 


secure 
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| at 


JULY 3 
The Hague plan of 1907, which had failed through the inability ¢ 
agree upon the method of electing judges, was revived, elaborated. 


0 


ing 

improved; and it is to the credit of our country that an Americay io 
Elihu Root, acting upon a suggestion made by Professor Law, of 1 ir 
vard, submitted a plan which solved the problem of the election o¢ 
judges, ; 
He suggested that the judges be elected by the council and thp 
assembly of the league, each acting separately, a majority in both eacos 
being necessary to a choice, and that the elections be made from 4 }js¢ 


of names submitted by the members of the Permanent Court of Arbjiry 
tion at The Hague. It will be seen at a glance that this removed tha 
one great obstacle to the successful establishment of a World Court. 

The World Ceurt has been approved by 48 nations. The only nations 
of international consequence remaining outside are Mexico, Russia, 
Turkey, and the United States of America. 

Like the Supreme Court of the United States it is destined to grow 
in dignity and power as the years go by, and in the fullness of time to 
become the most useful, the most majestic judicial tribunal in all the 
history of the human race, 

It is the only international court in existence. 
The Hague—-in the Peace Palace built by an 
Carnegie. 

This World Court has been studied by and has received the unanimous 
indorsement of the American Bar Association, It has behind it the 
judgment of every prominent authority on international law at home 
and abroad. It has been indorsed in practically every forum where 
enlightened public opinion has had an opportunity to be heard. 

And fortunately, in the matter of the World Court, the element of 
partisanship does not enter. Not only bas the project been indorsed 
by all of the responsible political leaders of both parties; but it has 
been unanimously indorsed in the national platforms of both the 
Democratic and the Republican Parties. 

On March 3, 1925, the House of Representatives in a special resolu 
tion expressed its approval of American adherence to the court by an 
overwhelming majority of 301 to 28—a vote of more than 10 to 1 
(Excerpts from an address delivered at Yale University, Dec®mber 3, 
1925, by Mr. Homer Cummings, former chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee.) 


On January 27, 1926, the Senate of the United States, by a vote of 
76 to 17, gave its assent to American adherence to the court, after 
adopting five reservations drafted by a Denrocrat, Senator Claude A 
Swanson, of Virginia, ranking Democratic member of the Senate Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


And there it sits 


American, Andrew 


Cloture in the Senate by two-thirds vote 


(Passed by Democrats) 


But the vote tin the Senate on the World Court was not arrived at 
without resort to cloture, There were Members of the Senate, some in 
the Republican Party and two in the Democratic Party, whose prid 
of opinion was more important to them than the unanimous verdict 
of mankind, and who declined to agree to a date for a final vote. 

Fortunately for the American people, the Senate of the United States 
on March 8, 1917, during Democratic control of that body, passed a 
two-thirds cloture rule, drafted by that distinguished Democrat, former 
Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia. It is known as Rule 22, and reads 
as follows: 

If at any time a motion, signed by 16 Senators, to bring to a close 
the debate upon any pending measure Is presented to the Senate, the 
Presiding Officer shall at once state the motion to the Senate, and 
one hour after the Senate meets on the following calendar day but one, 
he shall lay the motion before the Senate and direct that the Secre- 
tary call the roll, and, upon the ascertainment that a quorum is 
present, the Presiding Officer shall, without debate, submit to the 
Senate by an aye-and-nay vote the question: 

“Is it the sense of the Senate that the debate shall be brought to 
a close? 


“And if that question shall be decided in the affirmative by a 
two-thirds vote of those voting, then said measure shall be the 
unfinished business to the exclusion of all other business until dis 


posed of. 

“Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to speak in all more than 
one hour on the pending measure, the amendments thereto, and motions 
affecting the same, and it ghall be the duty of the Presiding Officer 
to keep the time of each Senator who speaks. Except by unanimous 
consent, no amendment shall be in order after the yote to bring the 
debate to a close, unless the same has been presented and read prior 
to that time. No dilatory motion, or dilatory amendment, or amend- 
ment not germane shall be in order. Points of order, including ques 
tions of relevancy, and appeals from the decision of the Presiding Officer 
shall be decided without debate.” 

Under this rule a‘cloture was sought on January 25, 1926, and in 
less than 48 hours a final vote was had, as will always be the case 
when aby measure can command a two-thirds vote and the Senators 
back of that vote feel a falr and reasonable opportunity for debate 
has been afforded. 
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8 PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 
(Supported by Democrats) 
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A public buildings bill to take care of emergency needs where the pres- 
ent Government-owned Federal buildings, and rented space, is inadequate | 


to take care of Government needs; which bill includes a $50,000,000 


ithorization for new buildings in the District of Columbia, including | 
one for the Supreme Court of the United States, which has long needed | 


! space than was available in its quarters in the Capitol Building 
which has housed it for more than a century. 
4. BUILDINGS FOR EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS 
(Supported by Democrats) 

4 bill providing for the construction of buildings to house American 
embassies and legations and other agencies of the Government abroad. 

Plans made public by the Department of State, under this $10,000,000 
appropriation, include the building of six embassies, Buenos Aires, 
Brussels, Berlin, Lima, Rome, and Madrid; and 29 legations in the 
other capitals of the world. In London and Paris, the United States 
already owns embassies. 


6. THE M’FADDEN NATIONAL BANKING BILL 
(Supported by Democrats. In conference) 


This bill is to give national banks the right to compete on a fair 
basis with State banks, and thus prevent the disintegration of the 
pational banking system, which is the backbone of the Federal reserve 
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Passed by the Harding administratien, the Coolidge administration 
has made no effort to repeal this iniquitous measure. 
Part III. INvesTiGaTion oF THE Last DeMoCcRATIC ADMINISTRATION 
The next act of the Harding administration was to investigate the 
preceding Democratic administration. After wasting a million dollars 
of the people's money in this way, that administration was reluctantly 
compelled to admit there had been no “ embalmed-beef" scandals, as in 


| the Spanish-American War, no dishonesty or malfeasance in office. 


sys em” Nothing in the proposed law affects the rights or powers of | 


State banks, nor is any advantage given to national banks; but some 


of the services which may be performed by State banks, such as | 


branches, are allowed to national banks, in harmony with the trend 
of commercial and industrial development. This amendment to the 
national bank act brings the system up to the needs of American 
business, 
6. THE WALSH BILL AMENDING THE BANKRUPTCY ACT 
(Supported by Democrats) 

The purpose of this bill is: 

1. To increase the maximum penalty for bankruptcy crimes from 
two to five years. 

2. To place the burden of proof upon the bankrupt to prove that 
he is entitled to a discharge 

8%. To strike a blow at fraudulent compositions. 

4. To eliminate the excuse for the filing of collusive petitions. 

5. To penalize the concealment of assets from the receiver. 

When it is remembered that to-day business is done almost entirely 
on eredit, and since credit has become a secondary form of currency, 
t is patent that everything must be done to safeguard its use in order 
that the country may have sound and honest credits, 

The bill represents considerable work on the part of the American 
Bar Association, the National Association of Credit Men, and other 
representative business organizations, who were in agreement upon the 
terms of the bill in the form in which it became a law. 


7. BILL TO INCREASE SALARIES OF FEDERAL JUDGES 


(Supported by Democrats. Passed the Senate and now on House 
Calendar) 


The inadequate pay of Federal judges has long been recognized by 
the bar, by the Congress, and by the American people generally. It is 
believed the provisions of this act will meet instant and universal 
approval. 

The salary of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is raised to $20,500 per year, the salary of the associate justices 
thereof to $20,000 per year, the salary of the judges on the circuit 
court to $12,500, and the salary of district judges to $10,000 per year. 

The above constitute the principal acts of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 


Part II. Tue HARDING AND COOLIDGE ADMINISTRATIONS, 1921-1926 


The first act of the Harding administration was to enact the emer- 
gency tariff, which increased the rates on farm products, and under 
which their price continued to slump. 

The Harding administration then passed the Fordney-McCumber Dill 
on September 3, 1922, which is commonly known as the “ Robber tariff 
act of 1922,” for it embodies the highest rates in the history of the 
Government. 

The purpose of that act was not to give to American industries and 
to American labor the benefit of the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. 

Its purpose was to erect a tariff wall so high that it amounted to 
an embargo, thereby giving to the tariff barons of the Republican Party 
&@ complete monepoly of the American market by shutting out all com- 
petition, 

The purpose of that act was to use the taxing power of the Federal 
Government as the means of robbery of the American consumer for the 
benefit of the tariff barons. 

Its purpose was to compel every American consumer, every time he 
bought anything, to pay in exeess of the real value of the article; to 
compel him to pay a subsidy to the legislative favorites of the Repub- 
lican Party, 





In truth, during the first four years of its administration the Demo- 
cratic Party solved every domestic problem which had arisen to tax 
the ingenuity of the American people, and during the second four years 
of its administration, devoted largely to foreign affairs, it wrote the 
noblest page in American diplomacy, and its great leader, Woodrow 
Wilson, became one of the world’s immortals. 

Part IV. SCANDALS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
(Alphabetically arranged) 

The Harding administration was in its infancy when the malfeasance 
and incompetency of men high in the Republican Party became publicly 
known. (The Coolidge administration retained these officials.) 

No. 1. Harry M. Daugherty (Republican), Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in the Cabinets of both Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge. 

March 1, 1924: The Senate of the United States adopted the follow- 
ing resolution by a vote of 66 to 1: 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five Senators, consisting of three 
members of the majority and two of the minority, be authorized and 
directed to investigate circumstances and facts, and report the same 
to the Senate, concerning the alleged failure of Harry M. Daugherty, 
Attorney General of the United States, to prosecute properly violators 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act and the Clayton Act against monopolies 
and unlawful restraints of trade; the alleged neglect and failure of the 
said Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney General of the United States, to 
arrest and prosecute Albert B. Fall, Harry F. Sinclair, E. L. Doheny, 
Cc. R. Forbes, and their coconspirators in defrauding the Government, 
as well as the alleged neglect and failure of the said Attofuey General 
to arrest and prosecute many others for violations of Federal statutes, 
and his alleged failure to prosecute properly, efficiently, and promptly, 


| and defend all manner of civil and criminal actions wherein the Gov- 


ernment of the United States is interested as a party plaintiff or de- 
fendant. And said committee is further directed to inquire into, in- 
vestigate, and report to the Senate the activities of the said Harry M. 
Daugherty, Attorney General, and any of his assistants in the Depart- 
ment of Justice which would in any manner tend to impair their 
efficiency or influence as representatives of the Government of the 
United States. 

“That said committee above referred to and the chairman thereof 


| shall be elected by the Senate of the United States.” 


March 28, 1924 (27 days later): President Coolidge asks Daugherty 

for his resignation as Attorney General of the United States. 
(Two years later] 

“DAUGHERTY Enters Not Guitty PLea—CouNSEL For Tomas W. 
MILLER CiITes Statute oF LIMITATIONS IN MOTIONS DELAYING 
TriAL—TuHirRp INpicreD Man Deap—JupGge Gopparp, DAUGHERTY 
APPOINTEE, Excuses Se_r 
“ Harry M. Daugherty came here yesterday from Washington Court- 

house, Ohio, to plead not guilty in the $7,000,000 American Metal Co. 

case. Of the other two men named in the indictment with him, one, 

Thomas W. Miller, former Alien Property Custodian, is recovering 

from blood poisoning in Wilmington, Del., and the other, John T. 

King, Republican boss of Bridgeport, died the other day. 

“ Daugherty was in town less than 24 hours. Technically, there 
was no need for him to have made the journey at all. But he insisted 
upon coming. He stopped at the Waldorf-Astoria, where six years be- 
fore almost to a day lhe prophesized that 15 men, bleary-eyed from 
lack of sleep, would meet in a smoke-fiiled room during the Republican 
National Convention and nominate Senator Warren G. Harding for 
President. 

JOSTLED BY BOOTLEGGERS 

“Yesterday, as he sat in court waiting for his case to be called, 
he was jostled and stepped on by bootleggers and their bondsmen 
while Federal Judge Henry W. Goddard disposed of minor prohibition 
cases. Daugherty complained of a cold. He invited sympathy. He 
showed he felt himself a much aggrieved man. 

“He was still the tall, physically powerful man of the days when 
he was Attorney General of the United States. He was dressed in 
blue, suit, socks, necktie, and handkerchief. But his face looked worn, 
he seemed almost ill, and he stooped as he walked, 

“He had one small triumph. Thomas W. Miller’s attorney, Robert 
S. Johnstone, presented three motions to invalidate the indictment. 
Judge Goddard smiled. 

“*T was appointed ‘by the Attorney General,’ he said, bowing to 
Daugherty. ‘I feel I could not consider any motions which concern 


him. They will need to be made to the senior judge, Mr. Augustus 


N. Hand.’ 
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“ Mr. 
ment 


the facts set forth in the Iindict- 
constituted no crime even if true, and that, if a crime had 
committed, it had been nullified by the statute of limitations. 
These motions automatically hold up the case until argued. 


Johnstone contended that 


been 


$5,000 BAIL FURNISHED 
“Max D. Steuer, representing Daugherty, announced his willingness to 
go on with the trial without further delay. 
Pail 5,000 and promptly furnished by Daugherty. 
Throughout the proceedings, which altogether took about 45 minutes, 
A relative of John T. King ap- 


was set at 
Daugherty did not speak except once. 
proached him and wished him luck. 

“* Tlow is Mrs. King taking it?’ Daugherty asked. He was told Mrs. 
King had been prostrated by the sudden death of her husband. Daugh- 
erty’s face grew still grimmer and he turned away. 

“ By the time Daugherty had entered bis plea of not guilty the court- 
had filled to the doors. The crowd had come to see the trial 
of Eari Carroll and to hear Joyce Hawley testify that she had bathed, 
if thet is what she did, in a bathtub of wine on the stage of the 
theater housing the ‘ Vanities.” The crowd seemed unaware that a 
former Cabinet officer was worming his way out through the room, 


room 


$391,000 BOND DIVISION CHARGED 


“The Indictment to which Mr.’ Johnstone strenuously objected charges 
that laugherty, Miller, and King conspired to deprive the Govern- 
ment of Daugherty'’s best services while he was called on to decide 
whether $7,000,000 worth of American Metal Co. securities should be 
returned to a Swiss holding company which claimed them. It tells of 
the division of $391,000 in Liberty bonds in the Waldorf-Astoria be- 
King and Smith, Daugherty’s shadow, who shared his 
apartment at the time he suddenly committed suicide. 

“United States Attorney Buckner and Kenneth F. Simpson, dis 
represented the (The World, Friday, May 


tween Josse 
as- 
sistant, Government.” 21, 
1926.) 
“ DAUGHERTY Treep At Last 

‘It is more than two years since Harry M. Daugherty was forced to 
resign as Attorney General of the United States. Many people have felt 
that was unfit to be a member of the Cabinet, no specific 
charge him was substantial enough to justify his virtual dis- 
In some circles Daugherty was believed to have been a victim 


clamor’ the Wheeler committee bad ‘got nothing on 


while he 
against 
missal. 


of * public 


bie F ee 


“ When Harry Daugherty was summoned last winter to testify before 


the 


concerning 


Federal grand jury ‘n New York he refused to answer questions 
the disappearance and burning of the bank's records, be- 
‘the answer | might give or make and the testimony | might 
give might tend to incriminate me.’ 

“The indictment of Harry Daugherty has been long in coming. The 
Government had serious obstacles to overcome. The former Attorney 
General of the United States was not easily cornered with loot. Miller 
was first indicted months ago. It was only after an assistant of Dis- 
trict Attorney Buckner, of New York, went to Europe and dug up new 
evidence that the case against Daugherty was made strong enough to 
justify grand jury action, 

“The Department of Justice, over which Daugherty once presided, de- 
serves congratulations on having finally treed a peculiarly ingratiating 
yet insolent scalawag who has hitherto successfully defied all efforts to 
uncover his operations while in office. (From the Springfield Repub- 
licum. Reprinted in the World, May, 1926.) 

No, 2. Edwin Denby (Republican) Secretary of the Navy in 
the Cabinets of both Presidents Harding and Coolidge. 

February 11, 1924: The Senate of the United States adopted the 
following resolution by a vote of 47 to 34: 

“Whereas the United States Senate did on January 31, 1924, by a 
unanimous vote adopt Senate Joint Resolution No. 54, to procure the 
annulment of certain leases in the naval oll reserves of the United 
States; and 

“ Whereas 
follows : 

“+ Whereas 


cause 


the said resolution, among other things, declared as 
it appears from evidence taken by the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys of the United States Senate that certain 
lease of naval reserve No. 3, in the State of Wyoming, bearing date 
April 7, 1922, made in form by the Government of the United States, 
through Aibert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interfor, and Edwin Denby, 
Secretary of the Navy, as lessor, to the Mammoth Oil Co., as lessee, 
and that certain contract between the Government of the United States 
and the Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co., dated April 25, 
1922, signed by Edward C, Finney, Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
and Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy, relating, among other things, 
to the construction of oil tanks at Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, 
and that certain. lease of naval reserve No. 1, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, bearing date December 11, 1922, made in form by the Govern- 
ment of the United States through Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the 
Interior, and Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy, as lessor, to the 
Pan American Petroleum Co., as lessee, were executed under circum- 


stances indicating fraud and corruption; and 
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“* Whereas the said leases and contract were entered into wit! 
authority on the part of the officers purporting to act in the exer; 
of the same for the United States and in violation of the laws of < 
gress; and 

“* Whereas such leases and contract were made in defiance of tho 
settled policy of the Government, adhered to through three success; 
administrations, to maintain in the ground a great reserve supply 
oil adequate to the needs of the Navy in any emergency threat 
the national security’: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of the United States Senate that tho 
President of the United States immediately request the 
of Edwin Denby as Secretary of the Navy.” 

February 17, 1924 (6 days later): Denby resigns as Secretary o¢ 
the Navy. 

No. 3. Albert B, Fall (Republican), Secretary of the Interior 
in the Cabinet of President Harding and previously a United 
States Senator from New Mexico, 

March 4, 1921: Appointed Secretary of the Interior. 

May 31, 1921: President Harding signs an Executive order trans. 
ferring the naval oil reserves from the Navy Department to the Interj)y 
Department, 

November 30, 1921: The California oil magnate, E. L. Doheny, loans 
Fall $100,000 on Fall's unsecured note. Doheny later testified that he 
sent the $100,000 in cash by his son In a black satchel from New York 
to Washington, where it was delivered at Fall's office in the gnterior 
Building. The proof also dfsclosed that Fall took the $100,000 iy a 
tin box to El Paso, Tex., where he made the initial purchase of addi 
tional ranch property in bills taken from the box. 

April 7, 1922: Fall, as Secretary of the Interior, leased the whole 
of the Teapot Dome (naval oil reserves), in secret and without bids, 
to Harry F. Sinclair. 

April 25, 1922: Fall, as Secretary of the Interior, leased a large part 
of the Elk Hills (naval oil reserve) to Doheny without bids. 

February 17, 1923: Fall resigns as Secretary of the Interior and 
shortly thereafter took employment from Harry F. Sinclair, who about 
the same time “loaned” him $25,000 in Liberty bonds, together with 
$10,000 expense money when Fall made a trip to Europe with Sinclair 
in 1923. 

July 1, 1924: Albert B. Fall indicted by Federal grand jury of 
District of Columbia on charge of accepting bribe to influence his official 
decision and conspiracy to defraud the United States in leasing of 
Teapot Dome naval oil reserves in Wyoming to Sinclair interests, 

December 8, 1925: Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
reverses decision of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
quashing bribery indictments against Fall and Doheny. 

December 16, 1925: Counsel for Fall and Dohenys seek rehearing 
on bribery indictments, 

December 20, 1925: Court of Appeals (District 
fuses to reconsider decision on bribery indictments, 
; February 16, 1926: Justice Stafford (Supreme Court, 
Columbia), upholds indictments of A. B. Fall, E. L. 
Harry I, Sinclair on charges of conspiracy in leases. 

February 17, 1926: Fall and Doheny file demurrers to reinstated 
indictments. 

February 24, 1926: Fall and Doheny seek special appeal from de- 
cision which overruled their demurrers to indictment. 
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of Columbia) re 


District of 
Doheny, and 


CANCELLATION OF LEASES 


February 2, 1926: Federal Circuit Coust of Appeals in San Fran- 
cisco denies Doheny’s appeal to prevent cancellation of leases. 

February 25, 1926: Doheny appeals to United States Supreme Court 
to review decision of Court of Appeals of San Francisco which ordered 
cancellation of California leases, 

March 16, 1926: Doheny appeals to United States Supreme Court 
to review decision of lower Federal courts canceling Elk Hill release. 


OF JOSEPHUS DANIELS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY IN THB 


WILSON ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT 


I devoted much time during my term of office to procuring new 
naval oil reserves; to opposing the persistent attempts to obtain 
control of them by oil vandals; and refused every proposition to lease 
any of these reserves. 

No. 4. Charles R. Forbes (Republican), Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau under Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge. 

January 31, 1925: Convicted of fraud against the Government and 
irregularities in connection with hospital contracts. 

February 12, 1926: Asks Supreme Court of the United States to 
review conviction. 

March 16, 1926: Loses appeal. 

March 19, 1926: Anxious to begin prison term; visits Leavenworth. 

March 21, 1926: Begins prison term. 

No. 5. Thomas W. Miller (Republican), of Wilmington, Del., 
former secretary of state of Delaware, former Republican 
Member of Congress from that State in the Sixty-fourth Con- 
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eress, and Alien Property Custodian In the administrations of 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge. 


HIGH KEPUBLICAN OFFICIAL PLEADS THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 


“Col, Thomas W. Miller was recentiy given an opportunity to go 
efore a jury to tell how he came into possession of $47,500 in Liberty 
nds traced to him from a part of the American Metal Co. assets after 
e $6,453,979.97 assets of that company had been returned. 

“Robert S. Johnstone, Colonel Miller's counsel, asked for a bill of 
particulars to show that the statute of limitations had outlawed the 


tu 


‘He said he did net think the court should be burdened with a trial 
that would last at least two months, when there was vo chance of it 
being proved a legal prosecution, 

He said the indictment had been drawn so as to conceal the fact 
that more than three years had elapsed since the commission of the 
acts alleged in the indictment. Mr. Miller was beld in $5,000 bail.” 
(New York Times, Saturday, November 7, 1925.) 

AN AMAZING PLEA 


The $47,500 traced to Colonel Miller’s pocket out of the American 
Metal Co, assets is only one Government case against him. 

It is understood the enormous sum of $431,000 was traced to him 
in all the Government cases against him, 

No. 6. Goy. Warren T. McCray (Republican), of Indiana, 

April 29, 1924: Found guilty of using mails to defraud. 

April 30, 1924: Resigns as Governor of Indiana, 

April 30, 1924; Starts for Atlanta to serve 10-year term in Federal 
prison, 

May 2, 1924: Begins prison term. 

No. 7. John W. Langley (Republican), Member of Congress 
from Kentucky. 

“John W. Langley, Republican, of Pikesville, was born in Floyd 
County, Ky.; served two terms in the Kentucky Legislature, receiving 
the caucus nomination of his party for speaker of the house; was 
thrice a delegate from his district to Republican National Conventions 
and a delegate at large to the Republican National Convention of 
1916; was elected to the Sixtieth, Sixty-first, Sixty-second, Sixty-third, 
Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth, Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, Sixty-eighth, and 
Sixty-ninth Congresses, serving 20 years in all.” (Congressional 
Directory.) 

MOVE TO OUST LANGLEY BEGINS IN HOUSE SOON 


“A movement to take the bit in the teeth and oust Representative 
John W. Langley from the House because of his conviction for vio- 
lating the prohibition laws (accepting a bribe) will be launched as soon 
as the pending tax bill has been disposed of, it was learned yesterday. 

“The committee of five, headed by Representative Burton, of Ohio, 
which took the case under advisement, has virtually agreed to rec- 
ommend his dismissal, or rather a denial of his seat in the present 
Congress, to which he was reelected in the face of his conviction. A 
meeting of the committee was held yesterday, but a formal report to 
the House will be withheld for the time being.” (Washington Post, 
Wednesday, December 16, 1925.) 

[Later] 


“Langley to quit if appeal fails. The special House committee ap- 
pointed to investigate charges against Representative John W. Langley, 
Republican, Kentucky, who was convicted of censpiracy to violate the 
national prohibition act, reported yesterday that it understood he 
would resign from the House in the event his appeal to the Supreme 
Court failed.” (By the Associated Press. Washington Post, Wednes- 
day, December 23, 1925.) 

January 12, 1926: Sentenced to two years in Federal prison at 
Atlanta, 

January 12, 1926: House of Representatives accepts his resignation 
as a Member of Congress, 

January 16, 1926: Starts for prison, 

January 17, 1926: Begins prison term. 

No, 8. Gov. Len Small (Republican), Governor of Lilinois, 
must account for cash. One million dollars involved. 

“ SPRINGFIELD, ILL., December 16, 1925 (A. P.).—Gov. Len Small 
must account for interest on State funds it is alleged he withheld 
while State treasurer, the Illinois Supreme Court ruled to-day. 

“The decision, which sent the case back to the Sangamon County 
Court which indicted him, holds the governor guilty of depositing 
State moneys as State treasurer ($29,000,000) in the fictitious ‘Grant 
Park Bank’ of the late Senator Edward C. Curtis & Son at 2 per cent, 
and later splitting the profits accruing from reloans at 5 and 8 per 
cent. 

“*A great mistake has been made,’ said Governor Small at the 
executive mansion late this afternon when informed the supreme court 
had decided against him.” (New York World, Thursday, December 17, 
1925.) 

RECAPITULATION 
The list—all Republicans 


No. 1. Daugherty, the Attorney General (on bond; awaiting trial). 
No. 2. Denby, the Secretary of the Navy (incompetent; resigned). 
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No. 8. Fall, the Secretary of the Interior (on bond; awaiting trial). 

No. 4. Forbes, Director Veterans’ Bureau (in the penitentiary). 

No. 5. Miller, Alien Property Custodian (on bond; awaiting trial). 

No. 6. McCray, Governor of Indiana (in the penitentiary). 

No. T. Langley, Member of Congress (in the penitentiary). 

No. 8. Small, Governor of Illinois (directed by the supreme court of 
his State to account for $1,000,000). 


A PARTY OF TRADERS 


The Republican [arty long ago abandoned all of {ts principles, 
abandoned all political morality, and has become a mere party of 
traders, trading Government favors for campaign contributions and 
support. The domination of the Republican Party by “ rapacious big 
business ” will be one of the paramount issues in the fall campaign. 

“THe LaTest REPUBLICAN SCANDAL 
“WHAT IT COSTS TO BUY A PRIMARY NOMINATION FOR THE UNITED 

STATES SENATE IN PENNSYLVANIA—$1,087,295 FOR PEPPER MAKBS 

PENNSYLVANIA’S SLUSH TOTAL $1,435,000—GRUNDY, MANUFACTURERS’ 

CHIEF, TESTIFIBS HK LENT $300,000 FOR SENATOR'S LOSING FIGHT AND 

WENT ON $90,000 NOTE WITH BANKER—-WANTED MELLON TO HAVE THE 

MANTLE OF PEJROSE—NEWBERRY FAR, FAR ECLIPSED BY PRIMARY 

REVELATIONS——-VARE’S PITTSBURGH OUTLAY $81,000 

“ WASHINGTON, June 11.—Reference to the recent Repubiican primary 
contest in Pennsylvania as a ‘million-dollar campaign’ was a gross 
underestimate. Evidence so far given to the special Senate investigut- 
ing committee shows an expenditure of approximately a million and a 
half dollars—-and the figures are not yet complete. 

“The salary attached to a United States Senatorship, the prize that 
caused all this outpouring of money, is $10,000 a year, or $60,000 for 
the full six-year term. 

“A recapitulation after to-day’s sessions shows the following: 

Spent for Senator Prrerer, who lost: 


Cash loaned by Joseph R. Grundy... 1.1... $300, 000 
Loan by Grundy and W. H. Folwell____--.-___-___ . 90, 000 
Contributed to Grundy’s committee_......_.---_- 125, 000 
Deficit estimated by Grundy-._.......___-- aod 100, 000 
W. L. Mellon’s western expense__~- a a ee 347, 295 


Spent by Pepper’s Philadelphia committee 125, 000 


Beret -OeR)) Fiat den eeetsohetetebeiunis 1, OST, 205 
Spent for Governor Pinchot, who also lost; expenses and 
deficit reported by his managers_...............-..... 195, 000 
Spent for Representative Var, the winner: 
Bis personal expendituretins ...nee sdmsoonunneseniptt Tt, 000 
Expended by his Pittsburgh managers._........-... - 79, 918 
ye ed 2, 000 


Total for Vare ‘ . 152, 918 
Grand total with principal figures for Vars yet to come, $1,435,213 


TERM “ ANGEL” PLEASES GRUNDY 

“Joseph R. Grundy, textile manufacturer, high-tariff exponent for 
40 years, president of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association, 
and eager to see Secretary of the Treasury Mellon wear the mantle 
of the late Boies Penrose, smiled with gratification to-day as Senator 
Reep (Democrat of Missouri) called him the ‘angel’ of the recent 
Republican primary in Pennsylvania. 

“For by that time the pleasant Mr. Grundy had told the Senate 
conimittee investigating the reputed ‘slush funds,’ that he had 
Jjargely underwritten the ill-fated campaign of Senator Perper for 
renomination by advancing $300,000 of his own cash, and $90,000 more 
on a note which H. W. Folwell, who was treasurer of the Melion 
forces in Philadelphia, also signed. Then the campaign committee 
which he headed had raised $125,000. And there was still a deficit 
which he ‘ conservatively estimated’ at $100,000. 

“ Newberry spent $195,000. (The World, June 12, 1926.) 





“GRUNDY WAS 1924 G. 0. P. GO-GETTER; RAISED $500,000 TO ELECT COOTL- 
IDGE—HIS LETTER, ‘ PENNSYLVANIANS, YOU HAVE ENJOYED MUCH; 
YOU MUST CONTRIBUTE LIBERALLY,’ CAUSED SENATE INQUIRY—-VIRTUAL 
BOSS OF BASTERN PART OF STATE 
“ Joseph R. Grundy, president of the Manufacturers’ Association of 

Pennsylvania and member of the textile concern, William H,. Grundy 

Co. of Philadelphia, was labeled the go-getter of the Republican cam- 

paign of 1924. 

“ His letter to manufacturers in Pennsylvania, in which he said it 
was time for them to myke good as a matter of ‘ gratitude’ and 
‘enlightened self-interest,’ because of the results of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law, was what caused the Senate to investigate the 
collection of campaign contributions raised at that time. 

“It was stated at the hearings held by Senator Borau in Chicago in 
November, 1924, that Mr, Grundy raised more than $500,000 of the 
$3,000,000 Republican campaign fund. 

“In his letter appealing for funds to save ‘doubtful States for 
Coolidge,” Mr. Grundy wrote: 

“* Pennsylvanians, because you have enjoyed much, you must con- 
tribute liberally in substance and energy.’ 

“Always a power in Republican politics in the Keystone State as 
spokesman for Boies Penrose, especially in Bueks County, Mr. Grundy 
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now is virtual boss of eastern Pennsylvania, outside of Philadelphia, 
and always has spoken and stood publicly for a high protective tariff 
for the textile industry.” (The World, June 12, 1926.) 


“HOW THREE SENATE CANDIDATES SPENT $1,886,436 IN PENNSYLVANIA POLL 


“ WASHINGTON, June 15,—-Recapitulated expenditures in the Repub- 
lican primary campaign in Pennsylvania, as computed after to-day's 
hearings, bring the record-breaking grand total to $1,886,436, based 
on the following figures testified to by the three candidates, Varn, 
Perper, and Pinchot, and their managers who have appeared so far 
before the special Senate committee : 

Terrer campaign: 
Joseph R. Grundy’s committee expenses and deficit... $614, 134 


W. L. Mellon's estimate of Pittsburgh expenses 847, 295 
Preprer’s estimate of his separate committee__._-- ~~~ 125, 000 


Total for Perper 1, 086, 429 
; eimmemioel 
Varw campaign : 
Varr's personal expenditures 71, 435 
Spent by Pittsburgh headquarters 40, 216 
Secret fund disbursed from Philadelphia 231, 095 
Audit of other Philadelphia expenses 253, 659 
Additional advertising estimate-..........-.. Goswawe 8, 500 


Total for VaRB....ncnnenpedecewsens wececonoenans 604, 905 
aie 
Pinchot campaign: 
Pinchot's personal contribution 43, 767 
Spent by his State committee 113, 324 
Additional Pittsburgh expenses... 8, 885 
Estimated county expenditures_— 
Unpaid bills 


Total for Pinchot 195, 102 


Grand total 1, 886, 436 


‘Exact figures have yet to be furnished by many of the managers.” 
(The World, June 16, 1926.) 


[Later] 


“Two Mellon banks lent $75,000 to Perper aid without indorsement— 
Eric Fisher Wood says that was far more than he ever had borrowed 
before—Mellon’s total advances now $148,000—G. O. P. slush total 
is near $3,000,000." (The World, June 19, 1926.) 

The disclosures in the Pennsylvania primary have shocked the 
sensibilities of the Nation. 

When selfish interests will spend $3,000,000 to elect three men to 
office, one as United States Senator, one as governor, and one as 
chairman of a Republican State Committee, there must be a large 
“Mellon” to be cut later on. 

it is well understood that as a result of this primary, Mr. Andrew 
W. Mellon, the present Secretary of the Treasury, the pet of the 
Coolidge administration, is to be the Republican boss in Pennsylvania, 
acting through one of the members of his family, his nephew, Mr. 
W. L. Mellon, the new chairman of the Republican State Committee. 

“ Boss" Quay and “Boss” Penrose were bad enough, but “ Boss” 
Mellon is worse. 

Senator Quay and Senator Penrose operated on a small scale com- 
pared to Secretary Mellon, yet their crimes were enormous, 

It is generally believed that the Quay machine for years used funds 
from the State treasury at Harrisburg to speculate on sugar and 
other stocks, in the old days; and it is well remembered that when 
the recorder of wills opened the safety-deposit box of the late Senator 
Penrose at Washington he found $250,000 in cash, in addition to the 
Senator's liberty bonds, etc. No honest man keeps that much money 
in cash in a safety-deposit box. 

The country values the services of that brilliant Democrat, Senator 
James A. Reep, of Missouri, chairman of the senatorial investigating 
committee, who has brought into the open the enormous amount of 
money used in this election, and who also uncovered the vicious and 
corrupt manner in which the slush fund was used. 


Part V. Tur Rat IssuB BETWEEN JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON 


The real issue between Jefferson and Hamilton was whether this 
should be not only a Republic but a democratic Republic. 

Every American citizen whose highest aim is his country’s welfare 
should read the story of that historic struggle, as told in Jefferson 
and Hamilton, by Claude G. Bowers, of the New York Evening World. 

The works of Jefferson and Hamilton are not accessible to the 
individualistic mass, to the average man who is the backbone of 
democracy, but in this 500-page work is the whole story marvelously 
told, 

The struggle then was aristocracy against democracy. 

The struggle now is monopoly against democracy. 


“ MONOPOLY IN THE ASCENDANCY 


“Monopoly, trust control of the necessities of life, special privileges 
under the law, are in the ascendancy. The fiscal affairs of the Gov- 
ernment dominated by a Secretary of the Treasury whose chief claim 
to distinction when appointed was his relationship to the Aluminum 
Trust and other mouopolies, and whose crowning achievement is the 


cancellation of approximately $10,000,000,000 due the United States 
from foreign governments at the expense of American taxpayers, an; 
this without gaining even the respect or gratitude of our debtors! 
Foreign securities held by private citizens enhanced in value by im 
provident sacrifice of obligations due the National Treasury. Interest 
on private foreign loans enhanced and made secure by the remission of 
interest on undisputed claims due the Government. Hypocritical pre- 
tense of economy in measures of vital public interest, such as farm 
relief, and just provision for the disabled defenders of the Nation 
Liberal treatment of debtors in the name of amity and the promotion 
of foreign trade, a pretense exposed and made ridiculous by excessive 
and prohibitive tariff duties, through the reduction of which alone for 
eign nations in debt to the United States could in reasonable time 
discharge in full their obligations and thus safeguard internationa! 
credit and honor, 

“ Never before since the days of Jefferson and Hamilton has the 
issue been more sharply drawn.”’ (Excerpt from the address of Sena- 
tor Joseru T. Ropinson, of Arkansas, before the Democratic Congres- 
sional District Convention, at Bristol, Va., June 15, 1926.) 


Part VI. FarM Revigr BY LOWERING THE TaRiv¥ 


Mr. TaYvLor of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GreeNwoop]. 

Mr. GreENWoop. Mr. Chairman, when Oliver Goldsmith after a long 
absence returned to his native village he found many of the farms 
and homes had been deserted and that the land had come into the 
possession of landed proprietors. It was a source of great remorse 
to Oliver Goldsmith, and he wrote that wonderful poem Deserted 
Village. In that poem are these lines which describe, to a certain 
extent, the agricultural situation to-day. The poet said: 


“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made} 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied.” 


This quotation describes the agricultural situation to-day. The farm- 
ing class is fast becoming bankrupt. Serfdom is the prospect of the 
farmer. The homes are being deserted. The country folk are moving 
to the cities. In the 10 years from 1910 to 1920 mortgage indebted 
ness on the farms in America increased 800 per cent. Whereas it 
was formerly $4,320,000,000, the mortgage indebtedness grew to $12, 
250,000,000. This was the situation at the close of the war, due to ex- 
pansion of prices and production, and still prevailed when deflation 
of values struck the farmer. This is one of the serious problems now 
confronting this Congress to attempt to bring relief to this great class 
of our citizens. 

In this Congress searching for a method to legislate for the benefit 
of agriculture most of the thought has been directed to schemes that 
would raise the price of farm products. To dispose of the annual 
surplus of farm products has been the problem, and many novel pro- 
posals have been advanced. The way to remove this surplus is to 
adopt a more liberal trade policy with those who need these products. 
This calls for a modification of the tariff, and this will not meet with 
the approval of controlling element of the majority party. Not being 
willing to seek the correct econcmic solution of this problem, by low 
ering tariff duties, all other plans will bring only local and temporary re- 
lief. These reformers from the Corn Belt and agricultural sections, who 
claim to be friends of agriculture, why not be honest and approach 
this problem correctly. If vou can not build stilts high enough to 
reach manufacturers’ prices, then amputate and shorten the stilts of 
protective industries and bring them down on the level with the farm- 
er’s prices. 

“TI am convinced that this administration is not going to legislate 
to relieve agriculture. The President and his majority in Congress 
are affiliated with manufacturing and big business and love these more 
than they are interested in farming. For 50 years, under Republican 
administrations, the protective-tariff policy has been geared against 
the farmer. Under this program manufacturing and corporate busi- 
ness has been given a hothouse—artificial growth that has drained 
the farms of its wealth and its man power. To-day, as a direct result 
of that scheme of legislation, more than 50 per cent of our population 
dwell in cities and town, where crime, immorality, and various prob- 
lems of congestion arise to veg our Nation. This is not a natural 
result that our farms should be depleted and abandoned, but rather 
is the result of a continued, erroneous policy of legislative favoritism. 
The error and injustice arising from the assumption that manufacturing 
is the basic industry of America and must be promoted by exorbitant 
tariff schedules that lay a tribute upon the whole body of consumers 
of our country for the benefit of the few is largely responsible for 
present farm conditions. 

“It has always been emphatically declared by some political econo- 
mists that high protective-tariff schedules spell prosperity. It is 
time for the farmer to come out of this deceptive delusion. For his 
benefit let him study this table, compiled by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, as to the comparative pufchasing power of the farmer's dollars 
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for the last 35 years and keep in mind which party was in power. The 
years and figures are from the department and the insertion of the 
: irty are my own. ‘This table places political responsibility by admin- | 
istrations. It clearly demonstrates that agriculture is much the better 
of under a low, or Democratic, tariff; 
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I have no desire to discuss the theory of the tariff. Suffice to say 
that I am not a free trader, neither do I believe in using the taxing 
power of the Federal Government as means of robbery of the many for | 
the benefit of the few. I do not care to talk about the ancient doctrine 
of infant industries that do not now exist. Nor to refute the argu 
ment about tariff for the benefit of labor, when the return goes into the | 
pocket of the capitalist, who never renders an accounting to laber for | 
this legislative trust fund. I merely want to show the farmer ‘he is | 
worse off under a high than under a low tariff, and for this purpose | 
I am inserting another table showing relative costs of necessary 
articles on the farm, and how much more he is expected to pay now 
with a cheap farm dellar than he did in 1914 under a Democratic 
administration, when his dollar, as shown by the former table, was 










worth a dollar and more: 
Implements 1914 1924 
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While many of these finished articles are on the free list, yet the 
component parts are highly protected. The raw material is therefore 
controlled, the output is limited, and the price fixed at a fancy figure. 
Our great natural resources of raw material, our patent laws protecting 
inventions, the genius of American business, and the ability of the | 
American workman to produce, in most instances should be sufficient 
protection. There is no necessity for the use of the Fedéral taxing 
power to permit the exploitation of the American consumer. 

In this age of rampant commercialism I may appear a little old- 
fashioned, but 1 can not escape the conviction that the Federal taxing 
power has been perverted from ifs original constitutional purpose of 
raising revenue for the administration of a Government. economically 
conducted, Instead of assisting beginning and undeveloped industries 
until they can stand alone, it continues to support the giants of indus- 
trialism. The excessive favoritism of the present tariff and its destruc- 
tive influence te agricultrre, I believe, is the most serious menace of the 
economic welfare of the American people, 

If high tariffs are the touchstone of prosperity, why does not the 
administration increase the rate schedules? The farmers, I am sure, | 
could stand more prosperity. Under the administration of the party 
now in power first was enacted the emergency tariff, which increased | 
the rates on farm products, and their price continued to slump. ‘Then 
came the passage of the Fordney-McCumber bill, which is now the law, 
and has been since September 3, 1922. How long does it take the law 
to begin to operate for the benefit of the farmer? We are in doubt con- 
cerning the merits of this highest tariff law, and, like John the Baptist, 
whose faith had wavered, we inquire, “Are you the promised One, or | 
look we for another?” But my purpose is to give the farmer convinc- 
ing facts that he is paying the freight on this high-tariff policy and 
should vote to change it. 

According to the Federal farm census of 1920, agriculture had | 
capital assets, invested in lands and buildings, of $63,000,000,000. 
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By a similar census in 1925 these same assets had slumped to $46,000,- 
000,000, a clear deflation loss of $17,000,000,000, We may talk about 
reasonable return for railroads and fix rates upon inflated values, we 
can provide rates for public utilities and put the governmental-tariff 
embrace and affection on manufacturing, but when it comes to farming 
the President informed them in his messages to Congress and in his 
Chicago speech that the Government has no favors for them. 

Every farm plan which takes a Federal expenditure is tabooed as 


impractical and unscientific. The administration's heart and affection 
is with manufacturing and kindred industries, and where their heart 
is there will they be also. Likewise the deflation slump on livestock 
and personal property during the same five-year period was $3,000, 
000,000, and an annual similar loss on crops of $2,000,000,000, 
making a grand total loss of wealth of $30,000,000,000 No other 
industry has so suffered during that period. While the farmers 


sustained this loss, our national wealth on the whole increased $85,000, 
000,000 ; and this took place under a Republican administration, with 
the highest tariff that we have ever endured. Is the Republican 
administration alarmed about this bankruptey on the farm? Not at all. 
What are they proposing to do about it? Reduce these high rates that 
the American consumer must pay for every Not at all 
The tariff is the “Ark of the Covenant,” against one shall 
lay his unholy hand. 

In America under the present régime big corporate business 
the Protection is rampant, and farming and dependent 
are not within the inner circle. 

I have endeavored to show by this discussion that while the country 
in many lines is prosperous the farmer does not share this prosperity. 
While the farmer is operating on a 60-cent dollar, the corporations, 
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who are riding upon tariff protection, are distributing phenomenal 
dividends, The local taxes are very high, and those with visible 
tangible property like farm land and livestock have no chance of 


evasion, and hence are unjustly burdened. In addition to leeal taxa- 
tion, the farmer pays 28 per cent of the Federal tax bill, and yet only 
shares 12 per cent of the country’s annual income. This Is In addition 
to the ever-increasing burden of tariff taxation, which does not to 
any extent find its way to the Federal Treasury but is lodged fn the 
pockets of tariff beneficiaries. This is the item upon which I would 
extend relief to the farmer and equalize the value of his dollar by 
giving it greater purchasing power. 

What are some of the commodities so essential to the farmers upon 
which the tariff rates are excessive? All the component parts of farm 
implements and machinery, viz, wagons, trucks, rakes, plows, binders, 
and all hardware. Also all cutlery and dishes for the table, as well as 
the tablecloth and the crockery and utensils of the kifchen. Shoes 
and clothing of all kinds, along with curtains and window shades. 
The pins, needles, hooks, eyes, umbrellas. The automobile, parts, and 
also all guns, fishing tackle, musical instruments, and sporting goods. 
If the farmer desires to build a home, then all brick, glass, slate, 
nails, and hardware. All surgical instruments and burial necessities. 
All toys that make the kiddies happy on Christmas are also on the 


padded list. Most of the necessities from the cradle to the grave. 
The one commodity above all used universally and upon which the 
Tariff Commission recommended a lowering of the duty is sugar This 


item alone is costing the farmers, as well as other consumers, hundreds 
of millions annually. 

I therefore make a plea for the consumers of America, that great 
forgotten class, that are trying to make their income meet these unjust 
burdens under a policy that taxes the many for the special benefit of 
the few. I can well understand why a manufacturer, or one whoge 
investments He in a protected industry that controls the production, 
and therefore fixes the price, would for the Fordney-McCumber 
tnriff, but it Is beyond my understanding why any farmer, small busi- 
ness man, professional man, or laborer should as a consumer desire to 
sanction this system of inequality that pulls wealth and Income from 
the farms and rural communities to the industrial centers of America. 

There are those who claim the present tariff law benefits the farmer. 
It is a bold assertion, but one which the present deplorable condition 
of the farmer emphatically contradicts. What investigation dis- 
close? The American Farm Bureau Federation estimates the present 
tariff costs the farmers on necessities purchased an annual sum of 
$426,000,000 and that the farmers gain by the same law $125,000,000. 
Here is a clear loss of $301,000,000 in which the farmer contributes to 
the wealth of the manufacturer. Is it amy wonder that New England 
and other manufacturing centers say, “ Leave well enough alone; do 
not tamper with the tariff.’ The man always says “ Leave well enough 
alone" when he has his hand In the other fellow’s pocket. Under the 
present tarif law for every dollar the farmer gains it costs him $4. 
Also the Fair Tariff League indorsed by many leaders of farm organti- 
zations, such as the National Grange, Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Farmers’ Union, in a statistical summary of the leading agricultural 
States estimates the present tariff in those States costs the farmers $15 
of added costs to $1 gained to the farmer by the operation of this law. 

Knowing these facts, will the farmers be contented to vote for ex- 
treme protection, when they are being deceived and mulcted by this 
so-called beneficial tariff? 


be 


does 
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High tariffs can not raise the price of commodities of which there is 
an exportable surplus. Agriculture every year produces such a sur- 
plus for export, which is thrown upon the foreign market, and this 
export price controls the domestic price. When goods are going out 
and not eoming in what good is a tariff wall? This wall may repel 
some trader who would bring goods here and exchange them for our 
farm surplus. Thus the tariff wall raises the price of all manufactured 
goods that the farmer buys and keeps him from trading abroad his 
surplus for many needed commodities which the farmer could use if 
the price was not prohibitive. The farmer is therefore at an economic 
handicap, and no amount of advice, sympathy, or subterfuge will bring 
relief as long as the man who tills the soil is not treated with legis- 
lative equality or justice. 

Will rhe farmer still be satisfied with three cheers and a slap on the 
back and continue to vote for tariffs that rob him and reduce him to 
bankruptcy or will he use his political influence to help his industrial 
condition by voting for a party who will readjust the tariff schedules 
so that economic equality and justice may prevail? [Applause.) 
(Speech of Hon, Arrucr H. Greenwoop, of Indiana, in the House of 
Kepresentatives, Thursday, March 25, 1926.) 


Part VII, G. O. P, BLAMED BY FARMERS 


BLAMED BY FARMERS-——IOWA FARM BUREAU HEAD SAYS VOTERS 
RESENT MAKESHIFT PROPOSALS 


Des Moines, June 28 (A. P.).—President Charles E. Hearst, of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, to-day informed President Coolidge that 
farmers of the midwest charged the administration “with full re- 
sponsibility for failure to keep the promise made to our people” in 
1924 when the Republican Party pledged itself to economic equality 
of agriculture and industry. 

In a telegram sent to the President and a statement issued here, Mr. 
Hearst described farm-relief proposals still pending in Congress as 
makeshifts and proposals “to hand the farmers legislation that will 
be inadequate and in no way meet the requirements of the greatest 
present-day national problem.” (Washington Star, June 28, 1926.) 

Part VIII. ON# HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY OF THE 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


On March 4, 1926, the Democratic Party celebrated its one hundred and 
twenty-ninth birthday. It was on March 4, 1797, that the Democratic 
Party came into existence, when Thomas Jefferson, the greatest political 
philosopher of all time, who was its founder, took the oath of office 
as Vice President of the United States. 

The historic party of the Nation, the incorruptible party of the 
masses, it is as imperishable as liberty itself. 

Being a party of principles and not a party of “loaves and fishes,” 
it has survived political famine; it has survived party splits of great 
magnitude; it has gone through the fire of a civil war; and has been 
torn by the strife of religious dissension; always to be reunited in the 
service of the people. 

During more than half of its life it has been entrusted with the 
administration of our Government, and its accomplishments while in 
office constitute some of the most glorious chapters in American 
history. 

Never during its long career has it been driven from power because 
of corruption, or because of malfeasance on the part of its high 
officials. 

It has lived to see its ancient enemies, the Federalist and the Whig 
Parties, embalmed and forgotten. 

It wlll live to see its present enemy, the Republican Party, driven 
from power and become a memory. 

The Harding and Coolidge administrations have been sucu disap- 
pointing failures, so full of scandals, that the American people only 
await the November elections to cast forth disgracefully everything 
that is left of the Republican Party, in order that we may have 
honest elections and honest government. 


Part IX. THe VoOIce OF THE PROPLE IS Berne Hearp 


The Coolidge candidate in Illinois, Senator McKINLEY, was badly 
defeated, 

The Coolidge candidate in Oregon, Senator STANFIELD, was badly 
defeated. : 

The Coolidge candidate in Pennsylvania, Senator Perrpr, was badly 
defeated. 

The Coolidge candidate in Iowa, Senator CUMMINS, was badly de- 
feated. 

The Coolidge candidate in North Dakota, Mr. L. B. Hanna, was badly 
defeated. Another bump for the Coolidge administration. 

The stalwarts of the Republican Party, the leaders of the old guard, 
are falling, They are being cut down as fast as the primaries are 
held and the people have an opportunity to pass judgment upon them. 

Verily, the voice of the people is being heard. 


WATERS OF THE SNAKE RIVER AND OTHER STREAMS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4848) granting 
the consent of Congress to compacts or agreements between the 
States of Idaho and Wyoming with respect to the division and 
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apportionment of the waters of the Snake River and othe; 
streams in which such States are jointly interested, which 
were, on page 1, line 4, to strike out “and Wyoming” anq 
insert a comma and “Wyoming, Washington, and Oregon”. 
on the same puge, in line 6, to strike out “ between” and insert 
“among”; on the same page, in line 7, to strike out all after 
“thereto” down to and including “interested” in line 9, 
Amend the title so as to read: “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to compacts or agreements between the States of 
Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, and Oregon with respect to the 
division and apportionment of the waters of the Snake River 
and its tributaries.” 
Mr. KENDRICK. 
House amendments. 
The motion was agreed to. 


ASSESSMENTS OF REAL ESTATE IN THE DISTRICT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 3053) to 
amend sections 5 and 6 of the act of Congress making appro- 
priations to provide for the District of Columbia for the fiscal] 
year ending June 30, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, and for other 
purposes, which were, on page 5, after line 10, to insert: 


Src, 10. That assessments of real estate in the District of Columbia 
for the purposes of taxation shall be made annually in the same man- 
ner and subject to the same limitations as now provided by law for 
making biennial assessments of real estate in said District: Provided, 
That to enable the assessor of the District of Columbia to make annual 
assessments of real estate there is authorized to be appropriated such 
sum*as may be necessary for the employment of additional personal 
services. 


And on page 5, line 11, to strike out “10” and insert “11.” 

Mr. CAPPER. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed ‘to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I demand the regular order, 
At the risk of incurring some unpopularity I must insist that 
we confine ourselves to the regular order strictly, because we 
have a large number of bills on the calendar, and the only 
chance an ordinary Senator has is to call for the regular order, 
I therefore demand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
Petitions and memorials are in order. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. ERNST presented petitions of sundry citizens of Augusta 
and Rush and of Monroe County, all in the State of Kentucky, 
praying for the prompt passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of such vet- 
erans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORT OF PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 
Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 4533) extending to 
lands released from withdrawal under the Carey Act the right 
of the State of Montana to secure indemnity for losses to its 
school grant in the Fort Belknap Reservation reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 1189) thereon. 
TRAFFIC CONTROL IN THE DISTRICT—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CAPPER submitted the following report: 


I move that the Senate concur in the 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3802) to amend the act known as the District of Columbia 
traffic act, 1925, approved March 3, 1925, being Public, No. 
561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 11, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same ‘ith an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by said amendment 
insert a comma and the words “ pedestrians, and animals, of 
every description’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “Provided, That in each case where a permit is re- 
voked or suspended, the reasons therefor shall be set out in 
the order of revocation or suspension: Provided further, That 
such order shell take effect 10 days after its issuance unless 
the holder of the permit shall have filed within such period 
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written application with the Commissioners of the District of 


Columbia for a review of the order of the director or his | that, 


assistant; if, upon such review, the commissioners shall sus- 
tain the order of the director or his assistant, such order shall 
pecome effective immediately; but if, upon such review, the 
commissioners shall reverse the order of the director or his 
assistant, such order shall thereupon be vacated”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: “may, within 30 days after such denial, revoca- 
tion, or suspension is ordered, if application for a review by 
the commissioners of an order for revocation or suspension 
has not been filed, or, In case such application has been filed, 
within 80 days after decision of the commissioners, apply to 
any justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
for a writ of error to review the order of the director of 
traffic (or his assistant) complained of or the decision of the 
commissioners. And said court is authorized to promulgate 
rules governing the application for the writ, and the record and 
proceedings thereon, and to affirm, modify, or reverse the order 
of the director of traffic (or his assistant) or the decision of 
the commissioners, where the writ is allowed pursuant hereto; 
and the decision of said court shall be final: Provided further, 
That the application to said court for a writ of error shall not 
operate as a stay of such order of the director or his assistant 
or the decision of the commissioners”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 
the word “assistants” at the end of said amendment insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall deprive any person of the right of trial by jury”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

FREDERIC M, SACKETT, 

WILLIAM H. Kina, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


FREDERICK N. ZIHLMAN, 
CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Kansas if the amendments set forth in the conference 
report are those which were agreed on by the opponents and 
proponents of the previous report? 

Mr. CAPPER. They are. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, to what conference report 
does the Senator from South Carolina refer? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report on the so- 
called traffic bill which has been presented by the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. BLEASE. There is no further objection to it, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I understand 
that the conference report as presented by the Senator from 
Kansas represents a unanimous agreement not only on the 
part of the conferees but upon the part of the proponents of 
the bill and of those who recently in the Senate raised some 
objection to its consideration. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. CAPPER. The Senator from Arkansas is correct. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was one of those who signed 
this conference report. In so doing I do not want it to be 
understood that I agree to the original bill or to all of the 
modifications embraced in the conference report. However, 
as a conferee, it is my duty, of course, to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Senate, which I attempted to do, notwithstanding 
the fact that some of the provisions were not in harmony with 
my views. 

I confess that I am not satisfied with the traffic act; I am 
not satisfied with its administration; I am not satisfied with 
Mr. Eldridge, who is head of the traffic organization, and par- 
ticularly since the hearings in the House of Representatives 
over the Fenning matter, in which it was revealed that Mr. 
Eldridge has played a very sordid part in having removed from 
office Captain Headley, one of the most effective and efficient 
policemen in the eity of Washington, I feel that I can not sup- 
port the director. 1 do not indorse his act, and the committing 
to him of such great power, as does this bill, I think is a very 
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great mistake. However, Congress has passed the law doing 
and, of course, it was my duty as a conferee to carry out 
the instructions of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the conference 
report is agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Kansas a question about this conference report. I have 
read newspaper comments about the traffic regulations under 
this bill. I do not know whether the provision I have in 
mind is included in the conference report or not. I ask the 
Senator from Kansas whether there are any regulations in the 
bill as now agreed upon by the conferees in regard to the issu- 
ing of licenses for the operation of motor vebicles in the Dis- 
trict of Columia? 

Mr. CAPPER. The bill as now agreed upon provides for the 
renewal of licenses for three years for a charge of $3. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am referring now to a license which gives 
its owner the right to drive an automobile or truck. 

Mr. CAPPER. That is what I refer to. 

Mr. NORRIS. And such persons have to pay a fee of $3. 

Mr. CAPPER. Covering a period of three years. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not any means by which a person 
can get a license for a shorter term. 

Mr. CAPPER. He can get a license for $2 for a single year 
and then it may be renewed. 

Mr. NORRIS. In getting a license, or in getting a license 
renewed, does a person have to pass an examination or some- 
thing of that kind? 

Mr. CAPPER. He does in securing an original license. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator a question. Suppose 
some one comes here from a State—as thousands of people do— 
in his antomobile; if he is here, as I understand, for more than 
30 days he is required to take out a license. I do not know 
whether the collection of a fee in such a case is right. Is 
there not a regulation under which a man coming here from 
the State of Kanses, let us say, with his automobile, technically 
speaking, is not allowed to drive it on the streets of Washing- 
ton unless he takes out a license? Would such a person have 
to take out a license for two years or three years? 

Mr. CAPPER. No; he would not. That matter is not con- 
trolled by this act at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, it is not? 

Mr. CAPPER. No. I presume the traffic. director of the 
District will establish some regulation to govern such a case. 
My understanding is that here in the District a license from 
another State is recognized for a period of 30 days without 
requiring a local license. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to ask the Senator another question. 
If this proposed law shall go into effect, will every person in 
the District of Columbia who drives a car or an automobile 
truck be compelled to take out a new license and will he be 
required to pass an examination before he can obtain such a 
license? 

Mr. CAPPER. Not at all. If he is holding a permit he can 
renew that permit without further examination. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, if there is no evidence required to 
secure another permit except the old permit, what is the use 
of requiring a new one? 

Mr. CAPPER. All licenses, according to the traffic act of 
two years ago, automatically expired on March 31 of this year. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the applicant will not have to 
submit any evidence except his old license in order to secure 
a new one. My question is, if that be true, why require him to 
take out a new license? 

Mr. CAPPER. Because the traffic act which we passed not 
quite two years ago provided that all licenses should expire on 
March 31, 1926. This bill makes it possible for the holders of 
those licenses issued prior to March 31 to have them renewed 
without further examination for a period of three years for a 
charge of $3. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, really the only thing accomplished by it 
is that it brings in a fee? 

Mr. CAPPER. As a matter of fact, those driving auto- 
mobiles here now are doing so without any authority. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose that is true under the law. They 
really are driving without a permit now. 

Mr. CAPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The point that I am trying to emphasize is 
that if the traffic officials are going to look without any objec- 
tion upon those who have licenses now and say nothing about 
it, but let them use their old licenses, in case of an accident, in 
case anything happens, although the driver may be entirely 
blameless, he could be arrested for violating the law on account 
of driving without a license, and that could be used as a lever- 
age sometimes against persons who would be absolutely inno- 
cent of any wrong or even of any negligence. 
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Mr. CAPPER. The traffic director for the last four months 
has been pressing for the passage of this bill so that the holders 
of permits would have some status. 

Mr. NORRIS. How much time will be given under this bill 
to secure new permits? Suppose a Member of Copgress—I am 
not thinking of myself, because I am not going to do that; but 
suppose some Member of Congress who leaves the city to-day 
has a license now to drive in the District of Columbia and he 
comes back in December and drives his car without securing a 
new license, he would be yiolating the law for driving a car 
on the streets of Washington, would be not? 

Mr. CAPPER. There is no limitation as to the time, so far 
as this bill is concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. But in the meantime people are violating the 
law if they drive their cars, are they not? 

Mr. CAPPER. It might be so considered, but 
bureau has not up to this time taken that stand. 

Mr. NORRIS. Technically speaking, if this bill were signed 
by the President and should become a law to-day, every person 
in the District of Columbia driving a car, although he had a 
license which was legal at the time it was issued and legal up 
to the date of March 31 last, as the Senator says, would be 
violating the law and would be subject to whatever penalties 
are set forth in this law, would he not? 

Mr. CAPPER. 1 think, technically, probably he would. 


the traffic 


Mr. NORRIS. The only hope the people who are driving 
ears here can have is that the enforcement officers will be 
lenient I do not doubt their leniency, but the danger is in case a 


person should have an accident, although he might be blameless, 
he could be arrested under this proposed law, tried, and con- 
victed because he would be technically a violator of the law. 

Mr. CAPPER. The situation has been quite chaotic ever since 
March 31. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it has. 

Mr. CAPPER. I will say for the traffic bureau that they 
have been doing their best to secure action by Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt of that. I am not criticizing 
anybody, I will say to the Senator; I realize that there are 
difficulties, and, perhaps, this is the right way to remedy them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I inquire if this is a personal conversa- 
tion which is going on between Senators on the other side? 
Over here we can not hear them at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senators are discussing the 
conference report on the District of Columbia traffic bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. We are having a very enlightening discussion, 
I will say to the Senator from New York. 


Mr. COPELAND. We would be pleased to be enlightened 
over here. 
Mr. NORRIS. Senators over there would be enlightened if 


they could only hear it, but because so many are talking we 
are not to blame that we can not be heard. 

I will say to the Senator from Kansas that the difficulty is 
more or less a technical one, but I have often known such tech- 
nicalities to be used and the law enforced for the purpose of 
accomplishing some other object. Everybody in the District 
driving a car will be a violator of the law to-morrow if this 
bill shall be signed to-day, as I understand. 

Mr. CAPPER. No; I think not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will they not? 

Mr. CAPPER. The passage of this bill is Intended to clear 
up that very situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. But everyone will have to get a license before 
he will have the right to drive a car. 

Mr. CAPPER. They will have to renew their licenses, but 
there is no limitation, 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me there ought to be some limita- 
tion here, some time fixed, so as to protect those who now 
have licenses and are driving cars from a technical violation 
of law when they are entirely innocent. They ought to be 
given a certain length of time in which to get these licenses. 

Mr. CAPPER. I think the owner of the automobile has 
nothing to fear, because there is no limitation in this bill upon 
the time within which he can renew his permit. 


PAN PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF EDUCATION, REHABILITATION, ETO, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to call a Pan Pacific 
conference of education, rehabilitation, reclamation, and recrea- 
tion’ at Honolulu, Hawaii, which were to strike out all after 
the resolving clause and insert: 

That the President {s hereby authorized and requested to call a con- 
ference on education, rehabilitation, reclamation, and recreation to be 
held at Honolulu, Hawaii, in April or May of 1927, and to extend 
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invitations to such Governments as in his Judgment should be - 
sented at the conference. 

The Secretary of the Intertor, 
President, 1s hereby given full authority for the inauguration 9), 
maintenance of such conference, the preparation of and sending 
necessary exhibits thereto, purchase of necessary supplies and eq iy 
ment, for telephone, telegraph, or cable service, freight and exprac, 
charges, for travel and subsistence of employees of the Interior Do 
partment or representatives thereof, and for other necessary expenses 
incident to the conference, including the employment of assistants jy 
or outside of the District of Columbia, the sum of $20,000 is here), 
authorized to be appropriated from any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be immediately available, and to continyos 
available until December 31, 1927. 

The Secretary of the Interlor shall make a report of the proceedings 
of the conference and a detailed statement of expenditures to tho 
Congress of the United States at the session next following the 
ference, 


epre 


subject to the approval of jhe 


nm 


And to amend the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution au- 
thorizing the call of a conference on education, rehabilitation, 
reclamation, and recreation at Honolulu, Hawaii.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I move that the Senate con. 
cur in the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOW THE TARIFF HELPS THE FARMER 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, under date of June 26 the Ne. 
braska Farmer published a very informing article by Repre- 
sentative WiLL Rk. Woop on “ How the tariff helps the farmer.” 
I ask unanimous consent to insert it in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


Hiow THE Tarivry HELPS THE FARMER—BROADER HOME MARKETS AND 
PROTECTION FROM CHEAPER FOREIGN PRODUCTION A BOON YO Acui 
CULTURE 

By WiLL R. Woop, United States Representative from Indiana 


It is a matter of record and common information that the agri- 

cultural interests and agricultural sections of our country had more 
to do with the drafting and the passage of the present tariff law than 
any other interest or section. As a result, the schedules of the present 
tariff afford protection to more agricultural commoditics than any 
previous tariff in our Nation’s history and the degree of protection 
afforded them is higher. On the other hand, special consideration 
was accorded the agricultural interests in that practically all manu 
factured articles which are essential in the prosecution of agriculture 
such as farm implements, barbed wire, binder twine, all kinds of 
leather goods, ete.—were placed on the free list. 
' Some idea of the manner in which the present tariff law operates to 
the especial benefit of the farmer may be obtained from an analysis 
of the imports of the year 1925. Their total value was, in round 
numbers, $3,610,000,000, of which $2,080,000,000, or 57 per cent, 
was admitted wholly free. Of the $1,530,000,000 worth of goods 
which paid a duty, $780,000,000, or 50 per cent, were agricultural 
imports, and the duty levied upon them was levied for the express 
purpose of protecting American agricultural Interests. This left $750,- 
000,000 worth of imports other than agricultural upon which a tariff 
was collected, and of this amount $250,000,000 represented such luxu- 
ries as mahogany, cut glass, and diamonds. The tariff on these 
luxuries do not affect the farmer's prosperity. 


HALF OF DUTIABLE IMPORTS 


This eliminates $3,110,000,000 of imports from consideration in 
discussing what share of the tariff the farmer pays because imports 
in that sum were either admitted free, or were luxuries of the special 
character above enumerated, or were agricultural imports against 
which a tariff was levied to protect the farmer, not to tax him, The 
residue, $500,000,000, or approximately only 14 per cent of the total 
constitute the only portion of our imports upon which the agricultural 
industry pays any part of the tariff. 

In spite of this, there persists the argument among opponents of 
the tariff that it is “lopsided” and particularly benefits the industrial 
sections and interests at the expense of the agricultural sections and 
interests. This viewpoint is most often expressed by the phrase, “ the 
farmer buys in a protected market but must sell in an open market.” 
This is an indictment which challenges those responsible for the enact- 
ment of the present tari? and those who defend it. The considera- 
tion of this charge must be approached from an economic angle rather 
than from a partisan or political one. 

Exports of grain and grain-food preparations in 1925 were 19 per 
cent less than in 1924. A still closer analysis shows the exports of 
wheat in 1925 were 46 per cent and corn 31 per cent less than in 
1924. xports of other agri itural products showed a decided 
decline as compared with the previous years. According to the 
Department of Agriculture, in au announcement issued March 8: 


ARE AGRICULTURAL 
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“The foreign demand for most of the products of our farms in | higher labor costs, higher costs of fertilizer due to more impoverished 


1926 will be no better than for the products of 1925, if as good. 
« * * Although the purchasing power of consumers in most 
countries for the products which they will have to import may be as 
good or better than in the past year, recovering domestic production 
nd the imposition of protective tariffs is reducing the demand in some 
countries for foreign products, and competition in all foreign markets 
will be as strong as last year.” e 

This has been the trend for the past five years. Exports of farm 
products in 1921 amounted to 15.38 per cent of our total exports. 
Since that year they have steadily declined; in 1925 they amounted to 
only 6.6 per cent of our total exports and in value aggregated only 
$318,000,000 as against $674,000,000 in 1921, 

This steady decline of exports of our farm products is due largely 
to two reasons. First, the European nations are gradually recovering 
their agricultural productive capacity ; in point of fact, they are making 
greater efforts than ever before to stimulate agricultural production. 
The war taught them the important lesson of being as self-sustaining 
as possible. In addition, the necessity of their reducing imports in 
order to help balance their budget impels them, from an economic 
standpoint, to raise as much food at home as possible. 

But the more important factor is the increasing competition to the 
United States farmer from agricultural producers of other countries. 
In commenting upon this the Secretary of Agriculture in his last annual 
report makes the following observation : 

FORKIGN COMPETITION IS INCRBASING 

“In planning wheat production the situation both in the United 
States and in the whole world should be considered. Even with the same 
acreage as last year a good average yield would place the United States 
on an export basis for most, if not all, classes of wheat. The trend 
of production in many countries that compete with the United States 
is upward. Production in European countries affected by the war is 
rapidly approaching pre-war status. Russia, a large exporter before 
the war, is recovering. The wheat-producing areas of Argentine, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada are now 53 per cent above pre-war average, and 
these countries have not yet reached thefr limit. Under these condl- 
tions only poor crops in important foreign wheat-producing countries 
can result in a situation comparable to that of last year when the 
farmers of the United States had a good crop which they sold at high 
pr ices. ° * ® 

“Foreign competition continues to grow stronger in some Hines of 
farm production. The wheat area of Canada has increased from a pre- 
war average of 10,000,000 acres to 22,000,000 acres in 1925. There 
are still large areas in Canada suitable for wheat production. The 
Australian wheat area has increased from a pre-war average of 
7,600,000 acres to 10,800,000. Argentine reports have shown a record 
acreage, The wheat area of these three countries together is now 
about 53 per cent above the pre-war average. Dairy production con- 
tinues to expand in the Southern Hemisphere. New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia have just finished a season of record output. The production of 
these two countries has expanded greatly since the war. They still 
have room. for expansion. Argentine dairy production has also in- 
creased considerably since the war. The further development of the 
western Provinces of Canada and the recovery of Europe are adding 
to the world’s supply. Siberia, a large exporter of dairy products before 
the war, is also recovering.” 

UNITED STATES PRODUCTION COSTS ARE HIGHER 


‘his is supplemented by the report of a survey made by a special 
commission under the direction of the Foodstuffs Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce in response to a resolution passed by the Sixty- 
seventh Congress. It is stated in this report that only one-tenth of 
the wheat land of the Argentine and only one-sixth of the wheat land 
of Canada is at present under cultivation, and that virgin soil in each 
country is being brought under cultivation in an increasing quantity 
each year. This report also shows that in both Canada and the Argen- 


soll, etc. 
In April this year the United States Tariff Commission submitted 
a report upon the advisability of increasing the duty on butter. This 


| report showed that butter can be and is produced in Denmark for 15 


cents a pound less than ft can be produced in this country and that 
butter can be and is produced fn Canada and New Zealand at a lower 
cost than {it is produced in Denmark. As in the case of wheat and 
livestock, the report shows that these lower production costs in New 
Zealand and Canada are largely the result of lower land values, lower 
feed, labor r shelter costs. 

To sum up the situation, the great agricultural sections of the United 
States have been opened, settled, and brought to a high state of develop- 
ment, which has resulted In high land values and very high production 
costs. On the other hand, the agricultural competing countries, sueh 
as the Argentine, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, etc., are still com 
paratively unsettled and undeveloped agriculturally; the Argentine ts 
comparable to conditions in the Mississippi Valley 50 years ago, In so 
far as land values and labor costs are concerned, while the conditions 
in the agricultural sections of Canada are comparable to conditions 
which existed in the United States 25 years ago. 

This makes it possible for those countries to produce food at so much 
lower cost than the United States that their exports are driving the 
American farmer out of the European market by the simple and cer- 
tain process of being able to always undersell him at a profit Stu- 
dents of the agricultural economic situation have no hesitancy in pre 
dicting that the American farmer’s foreign markets are rapidly and 
surely reaching the vanishing point because of these conditions. 

This brings the American farmer face to face with the question of 
where he can market his product and what will be the effect on farm 
prices when he loses his foreign markets. Fortunately we are not 
without Information upon this subject. In 1921 the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry, composed of Members of Congress, representing 
both the Senate and the House and both political parties, made a report 
of studies of agriculture, which had been prosecuted under its direction 
in response to a resolution passed by Congress. Some idea of the fair- 
ness and representative character of this commission may be obtained 
by citing its personnel: 

Senators Lenroot, of Wisconsin, Capper, of Kansas, and MeNary, 
of Oregon, Republicans; Senators Robinson, of Arkansas, and Harrison, 
of Mississippi, Democrats. 

Representatives Anderson, of Minnesota, Mills, of New York, and 


| Funk, of Illinois, Republicans; and Sumners, of Texas, and Ten Eyck, 
| of New York, Democrats. 


The per capita consumption of meat in the United States in 1925 was 
154 pounds. The next country to that was England, the nation of 
“beef eaters,” where the per capita consumption of all kinds of meat 
was 103.5 pounds. In France’the per capita consumption was 75 
pounds; in Belgium, 68 pounds; and in Italy, 41.8 pounds. 

The European workingman regards white bread as a luxury. In fact, 
it is well within the truth to say that in the majority of European 


| countries the workers never see or eat white bread. The parallel might 


tine there is a comparatively small population in relation to the area, | 


which makes it possible for an abnormally large percentage of farm 
crops to be exported. This report also points out that because of the 
conditions of cheap land and other cheap production costs ¢creps and 
livestock cam be produced in these countries at a much lower figure 
than they can be produced in the United States. 

Further evidence is furnished by the report of a special representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Animal Indystry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture covering the livestock industry in the Argentine. 
Thds report shows that after counting in all production costs, cattle 
in the Argentine can be produced ready for the market at 75 cents per 
100 pounds, 

The United States Tariff Commission tn 1924 submitted the results 
of its study of the need of un increase in the duty on wheat. This 
study went exhaustively into the cost of production of wheat in this 
country and Canada. The report shows that the cost of producing a 
bushel of wheat in the United States averages 48 cents a bushel higher 
than the cost of producing similar wheat in Canada. It further shows 
this difference In cost is attributable to factors which the American 
farmer can neither control nor remedy, such as higher land values, 


be extended to other food products. Suffice it to say that in the Amert- 
can wage earner, steadily employed at good wages, the American farmer 
has the best and the richest customer in the world, and if he is able to 
hold this market he neefl not worry. 

The home market created and maintained by the buying power of the 
American wage earner is a protected market. It could not exist with- 
out a protective tariff. Every period under a protective tariff has been 
marked by great industrial activity and expansion, accompanied by the 
steady employment at good wages. Every period following the repeal 
of a protective tariff has been marked by widespread and serious indus- 
trial depression, with millions of idle wage earners deprived of their 
buying power. Naturally and inevitably during such periods per capita 
consumption of all sorts of food has decreased and farm prices have 
declined. 

This is not the rehagh of partisan argument. It is the plain state- 
ment of an economic fact which is indelibly written on the pages of 
American industrial history. 

The American farmer sells to-day in a protected market, a market 
created by protective tariff, a market of industrial consumers whose 
buying power is dependent almost wholly on the maintenance of the 
policy of a protective tariff. Ninety per cent of all the American 
farmer produces is sold in this highly protected market. It fs a market 
which, for him, ts doubly protected. It protects his industrial urban 
consumers in their Jobs, which pay the highest wages ever paid in any 
nation In times of peace, and it protects him from the cheaply produced 
agricultural products of Canada, New Zealand, the Argentine, and 
other agricultural competitive countries. 


FREE IMPORTS RUINOUS 


It prevents wheat produced at 48 cents less on the bushel than he 
can produce it from invading this market and taking it away from 
him. It prevents products of the Argentine packing houses from in- 
vading this market and utterly wiping out our livestock industry. It 
prevents the cheap butter products from northern Europe and frem 
far-off New Zealand and Australia from invading this market and 
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destroying the tremendous dairy industry. It prevents the free im- 
portation of any and all agricultural products which can be produced, 
and are produced, in the United States. 

Repeal the protective tariff and utter ruin, unspeakable catastrophe 
would overtake American agriculture. Such an act would at once 
throw the American wage earner out of employment and destroy his 
capacity to purchase the products of the American farmer. To make 
the blow doubly ruinous, it would also open up our customhouses to 
the free importation of the cheap farm products of other countries 
and deprive the American farmer of any market which might remain 
by reason of the purchasing power of those other than industrial wage 
carners 

The argument is advanced by opponents of the protective tariff that 
under its operation and because of it prices of commodities which the 
farmer must purchase have been unreasonably advanced. It is argued 
that because of this alleged advance the dollar of the American farmer 
will not buy as much to-day of such commodities as it did prior to the 
Pordney-McCumber tariff. 

If the protected manufacturer bas unreasonably advanced his price 
since the enactment of the present tariff, such an advance must be evt- 
denced in wholesale prices of manufactured goods. The Bureau, of 
labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor has just 
printed a report of wholesale prices of commodities month by month 
for the last two years. This report will prove very disconcerting to 
those advancing the above argunrent, for it shows that the wholesale 
prices of cotton textiles and woolen textiles have decreased during the 
last two years despite the fact that both branches of the textile in- 
dustry are protected under the present tariff. It shows the wholesale 
prices of boots and shoes have increased in the last two years despite 
the fact that all leather and leather goods are on the free list. It 


shows the fact that were it not for silks, which have tremendously ad- 
vanced during the last two years, the whole group of clothing and tex- 
tile goods would show a very radical decline in the wholesale prices. 


PRICES ARE LOWER REGARDLESS 


liowever, it does not need the work of the statisticlan te convince 
the wife of the American farmer that she can buy cotton goods cheaper 
to-day than she could two and three and four years ago. Evidently 
then the argument that the protective tariff has increased the cost of 
clothing to the American farmer because of the protection it affords 
the American textile manufacturer is not founded on fact and can 
not be substantiated by any reliable evidence. 

The report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that the whole- 
sale prices of tron and steel have steadily declined for the last two 
years. This effectually disposes of the argument that, due to the pro- 
tective tariff, the iron and steel industry has profiteered at the ex- 
pense of the farmer by reason of the increased price of raw material 
which enters into the manufacture of farm implements. Furthermore, 
inasmuch as farm implements are admitted free of duty, there is not 
a leg for the antiprotectionist argument to stand on. 

The report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows there has been a 
steady decline in the wholesale prices of furniture and house fur- 
nishings. 

Here, then, we have eliminated the item of clothing and textiles 
other than silks, the item of raw material which enters into the manu- 
facture of implements and the item of household goods and furniture 
for which the farmer is alleged to pay more because of a protective 
tariff. This is not asserting that in some cases and in some places the 
prices of some of these commodities may have increased to the farmer, 
but it Is stating that if such an increase has been demanded of him, 
it is not due to an increase in price at the mills and the factories which 
produce these articles, and therefore attributable to the tariff. 

Of course, the American farmer in common with every other con- 
sumer of manufactured goods, could buy imported articles cheaper pro- 
vided the protective tariff on everything were wiped out and the manu- 
facturers of Europe could have free and unlimited access to the Ameri- 
can market. There is truth in the statement of the opponents of a pro- 
tective tariff that if we had no protective tariff the American farmer 
would be able to buy his lawn mower cheaper because he could purchase 
a foreign-made lawn mower at a price lower than the American manu- 
facturer can produce it and maintain his present wage scale. 


FOOD BILL 


The American farmer can reduce the American wage earner to the 
fevel of the European if he so desires by assisting those who would 
tear down our tari! walls, and he should do this if he figures that 
by so doing he will be the gainer in the transaction. Any time the 
American farmer desives to exchange the American wage earner who 
eats beef and veal and pork and mutton and consumes 154 pounds of 
it a year for the European workingman with his poverty-stricken 
standard of living; any time the American farmer desires to exchange 
the American industrial worker, ‘who eats white bread three times a 
day, for the European laborer, who eats it not at all, he can take a 
long step in that direction by assisting the enemies of protective-tariff 
system to tear down the tariff walls. 

Any time the American farmer desires to buy all of his manufac- 
tured goods from foreign producers because he can get them for less 


LABOR HAS BIG 
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money, he can realize his desire by voting to repeal the protective tarie 
now in force and effect. But when he does so, he not only throws jj, 
best customer out of work but he enables all American consumeys to 
purchase the cheap wheat from Canada, cheap dairy products from 
all quarters of the globe, and cheap meat products from the pampas 
grass plains of Argentine. 

American industry and American agriculture are interdependent. 
American industry cang not injure or destroy American agricultyya 
without striking at the agricultural people, who purchase, on th». 
whole, 45 per cent of the products of American mills and factorios 
American agriculture can not injure or destroy American industry wit). 
out striking at the workers in industry, who purchase 90 per cent 
of the output of the American farm. 

The American farmer does pay more for his American-made |awy 
mower under a protective tariff than he would pay for a European 
made lawn mower under free trade. But in return he thereby makes 
possible the steady employment of men at high wages in the lawn. 
mower industry, men who are the purchasers of the output of the 
American farm. The lawn mower is cited merely as an illustration 
and a symbol of all American industries which enjoy the benefit of a 
protective tariff. What is applicable to the lawn-mower industry js 
applicable to all American industries. In the aggregate, by reason of 
the protective tariff, the American industrial wage earner is expending 
over $5,000,000,000 a year with the American farmer, 

It is not a one-sided arrangement wherein the farmer, to use the 
deceptive catch phrase which has become current, “ buys in a protected 
market and sells in an open market.” Under the present protective 
tariff system the farmer sells in a protected market and he buys 
in a protected market. The American wage earner buys in a protected 
market and he sells in a protected market. By reason of this exchange 
of commodities between the protected farmer and the protected wage 
earner, the living standards in the city and on farms are maintained 
at a level which is the astonishment and the admiration of the civi- 
lized world. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4547) granting a pension to Alfred E. Hustus 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4548) to provide more effectively for the national 
defense by authorizing an increase in the number of Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units for the Air Corps of the United 
States Army, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

A bill (S. 4549) to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to be 
imported for Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) to provide for the re- 
imbursements to the Eastern and Emigrant Cherokees by blood 
for lands allotted to the negro freedmen (among the Chero- 
kees) from the lands granted to the Eastern and Emigrant 
Cherokees by blood under treaty of 1835, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 127) authorizing and directing 
the Postmaster General to investigate the facts regarding the 
use in the Postal Service of a certain invention, device, or 
instrument for the postmarking of mail packages and for the 
cancellation of postage stamps and to report on what would 
be an equitable compensation for such use during the life of 
the letters patent thereon ; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Reads, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and re- 
ferred as indicated below: 

H. R. 12065. An act to amend the interstate commerce act 
and the transportation act, 1920, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 10662. An act authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a roadway and walk leading to and around the 
Chalmette Monument, Chialmette, La. ; 

H. R. 11284, An act to provide for an aircraft procurement 
board, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12592. An act to provide for th» inspection of the battle 
field of Kings Mountain, 8, C.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. L 

H. R. 12732. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Calumet River at or near One hundred 
and thirtieth Street in the city of Chicago, county of Cook, 
State of Illinois; 
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H. R. 12796. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of Georgia and South Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Burtons Ferry to con- 
nect up the highway between Allendale, S. C., and Sylvania, 
Ga.; and 

H. R. 12952. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Decatur, in the State of Nebraska, to construct a 
bridge across the Missouri River between the States of Nebraska 
and Iowa; to the Committee on Commerce, 


RIO GRANDE BRIDGE NEAR HIDALGO, TEX. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, House bill 4033, 
granting consent of Congress to the Hidalgo & Reynosa Bridge 
Co. for construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande near 
Hidalgo, Tex.; and I submit a report (No. 1184) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as In Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 


Mr. CAPPER. From the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia I report back favorably without amendment House 
bill 15214, an emergency measure that was passed by the 
House yesterday. It is very important that we have action on 
it. I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 18214) to 
amend section 204 of an act entitled “An act to establish a 
code of law for the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM E, JONES 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably, without amendment, House bill 8961, 
for the relief of William BE. Jones, and I submit a report 
(No. 1185) thereon, I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

This is the case of a soldier of the Minnesota National Guard 
who, during the troubles on the Mexican border in 1916, died 
without having assigned his six months’ pay to his father. 
The reason for his not having assigned it was that there were 
no assignment blanks in his organization. The bill is unani- 
mously recommended by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF RULES—ELECTION EXPENDITURES 


Mr. CURTIS. From the Committee on Rules I report back 
Senate Resolutien 261 and ask that the Committee on Rules 
be discharged from its further consideration and that it be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mtr. President, will the Senator from 
Kansas accept the substitution of the Select Committee In- 
vestigating Campaign Expenditures instead of the Judiciary 
Committee? 

Mr. CURTIS, I have no objection to that; but I may state 
that eventually I think the resolution will have to go to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, because there is a constitutional 
question involved. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I realize that, but that can be done 
subsequently. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, however. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think the 
suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin is a very pertinent 
one. The committee to which he refers has been making in- 
quiries into the subject matter of this resolution, and I believe 
it should first go to that committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be so referred. 


G. C. ALLEN—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CARAWAY. I present the conference report on Senate 
bill 2188, for the relief of G. C. Allen, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Hfouses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2188) for the relief of G. C. Allen, haying met, after fuil and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $2,000”; and the House agree to the same. 

ArtTuurR Caprpkr, 
T. H. Caraway, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Cuarces L.. UNDERHILL, 

JoHN C. Box, 

Biro J. VINCENT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 
(S. DOC, NO. 157) 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous conseut 
to have printed as a public document the addresses in connec- 
tion with the memorial services on the late Senator La Follette. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ARTICLE BY SENATOR NORRIS, “ THE PATRIOT’'S DUTY IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA” 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article prepared by the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], entitled “The Patriot's 
Duty in Pennsylvania.” 

There being no objection, the article referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


By Grorce W. Norris, United States Senator from Nebraska 


The perpetuity of our Government depends upon the independence of 
its citizens and the free and uncoerced exercise of such citizenship. A 
democracy can not exist where the people are too ignorant to intel- 
ligently exercise the right of franchise. Neither can such democracy 
endure if the eitizen is either denied the right of suffrage or coerced 
in the wrongful use of it. If, through the manipulation of machine 
politicians and political bosses, by the use of immense quantities of 
money, our elections are controlled, the result is the same as though 
it were done by military force at the point of a bayonet. Self-govern- 
ment depends upon the free and untrammelled exercise of the elective 
franchise by the citizen. If the election is corrupt, the result is 
practically the same, regardless of the means used to bring about the 
corruption. 

All honest men will admit that our Government can not remain free 
if our offices are disposed of on the auction block for cash. No one 
will deny that our Government must eventually perish if our eleetions 
are not free and our citizens are coerced In the casting of the ballot. 
A primary election is just as important as the general election. As 
a rule, it is more important, and that is true of Pennsylvania, where, 
under any ordinary circumstances, no one but a Republican stands 
any show of election. The conscience of the Nation was shocked at 
the disclosures of the corrupting influence of money in the last pri- 
mary in that State. The total salary of the Senator to be elected 
at the next election in Pennsylvania will be $60,000, and yet in the 
Republican primary, to elect a nominee for that party, $3,000,000 
was expended. Just a few years ago it was disclosed that a little 
less than $200,000 was spent in the famous Newberry case in the 
Michigan primary. The Senate, although seating Newberry, solemnly 
declared that the expenditure of such amounts of money was con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of our Government and denounced 
it in the severest of terms. In the light of recent disclosures in Penn- 
sylvania the machine behind Newberry in Michigan was a tightwad. 
The public sentiment of the Nation became so incensed in the Newberry 
ease that, in obedience to its demands, Senator Newberry resigned from 
the Senate. And, after all, public sentiment is the strongest law and 
the most effective governmental force in civilization. When organized 
and crystallized in behalf of an honest, free citizenship it is sufficiently 
powerful to overcome the fntrigue and the demoralizing evil influence 
of the greatest of political machines. Before its onward march the 
hosts of evil and corruption will disappear as the dew fades before 
the morning sun, 

No free people will stand for the election of Members of the United 
States Senate by methods that were used in the Pennsylvania primary. 
Those methods shocked the national conscience. The evil results from 
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the expenditure of such huge sums in the election of a United States 
Senator are contrary to the fundamental principles that underlie every 
free government. If the Senate of the United States is to be controlled 
by men securing their right to serve in that body by such methods, the 
liberties of the people will disappear and the ultimate destruction of our 
Government will follow as surely and as naturally as the rising and 
the setting of the sun. If the special interests are willing to spend 
$3,000,000 to control one vote in the Senate, what can be expected 
from the highest lawmaking body in the land when its membership de- 
pends upon the wishes of those who expect to get financial favors from 
national legislation and are willing to pay for it in advance in cold 
cash? Does anyone expect that the manufacturers, represented by Mr. 
Grundy, or that the interests represented by Mr. Mellon, do not expect 
# valuable return for the investment of their cash? They not only 
expect a returneof their money, but they expect to get a high rate of 
interest on their political Investment. And who must pay the bill? 
The millions of consumers, the farmers, the wage earners, and the pro- 
fessional men of the Nation, must all contribute their proportionate 
share in the way of taxation. How much better it would be if the sena- 
torship were openly placed upon the auction block and millionaires 
boldly and openly invited to bid for the coveted prize! If we are to seil 
public office as we do chattels, why not do it openly and let the contri- 
butions be paid into the Treasury of the United States instead of being 
distributed among a lot of greedy henchmen, who are slaves to a cor- 
rupt political machine? 

What is the remedy? Are we helpless? Must we sit idly by and 
submit to the undermining of our liberties and our freedom? Are we 
who do not live in Pennsylvania going to say that after all it is a 
matter entirely under the control of that State, and that we have no 
honorable right to interfere? These men who have spent their money in 
Pennsylvania expect to get it back through favored legislation. 

The taxpayers of the Pactfic coast, of the great Middle West, of 
the South, of the North, of New England, must pay their part of the 
expense and must share their part of the burden with their fellow 
citizens of Pennsylvania. The expenditure of this huge sum of money 
must be returned by the taxpayers of the Nation, and we must re- 
member that it is only an investment, and when it is returned we 
will be paying it back more than tenfold. The Senator elect from 
Pernsylvania will not only make laws for that State but he will help 
to make them for every other State in the Union. The function of 
his office will be national and not State, and the citizens of Call- 
fornia or of Maine are just as much interested in the issues involved 
as are the people of Pennsylvania. 

But wixt are we going to do about it? Are we going to permit the 
political ring in Pennsylvania to buy a seat in this national legisla- 
tive body by the expenditure of cold cash? Do the people of Pennsy!l- 
vania realize that in electing a Senator they are acting for the Nation 
rather than for their own State? Do they understand that if we 
permit them to buy a seat in the United States Senate we must ex- 
tend the same privilege to every other State and to every other com- 
bination of millionaires? It has been said that the Senate can refuse 
to seat any man who has been nominated by the corrupt use of money. 
It seems to be taken for granted throughout the country that Mr. 
Vare, the beneficiary of this public sale of public office, is to be elected 
in the coming election, and that the only remedy the country has is 
to demand of the Senate that it refuse to seat him. If the public 
sentiment remains as it now is, there is no doubt but that if Mr. Vars 
is elected, the Senate will decline to permit him to occupy a seat in 
that body. This would be a rebuke, it is true, to the methods that 
obtained in the Pennsylvania primary. If no other or better way can 
be devised, it undoubtedly ought to be applied; and the Senate would 
not only be justified in refusing to seat any man who was nominated 
by such methods, but it ought not hesitate to do so. But will this be 
a remedy? Will this relieve the country of the domination of the 
Pennsy!vania machines that shock the country by the expenditure of 
millions to gain a seat In the Senate? Will it enable the common peo- 
ple to be represented in Pennsylvania by a new Senator, or will it still 
leave the machine in power and in control to the same extent as 
though the nominee were admitted into the Senate? 

It must be remembered that in the primary contest in Pennsylvania 
the governorship was likewise involved. The governorship of that 
great State was likewise on the auction block. The Vare machine 
and the Mellon machine were contending for supremacy, One machine 
won the senatorship, but the other machine won the governorship, and 
if Mr. Vare is elected and the Senate refuses to seat him, then the 
vacancy thus caused will be filled, by appointment, by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. And is it not fair to presume that the governor will 
appoint a Senator to fill the vacancy who is satisfactory to the ma- 
chine that gave him his own office? The result would then be that 
instead of having a Senator representing the Vare machine from Penn- 
sylvania we would have one representing the Mellon machine. Is there 
any choice? Would we not be jumping out of the frying pan into the 
fire? There may be a strong preference in Pennsylvania between 
these two machines, but has the country at large any choice? It must 
be remembered, too, that in this primary the Mellon machine spent 
more money than the Vare machine, The people did not give the 
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senatorship to the highest bidder. This suggested procedure has per- 
haps one doubtful merit to its credit. It will throw out the repre. 
sentative of the Vare machine and install the representative: of tho 
Mellon machine, thus giving the highest bidder the prize. But if we 
are to sell senatorial positions for money, there are many reasons why 
we should be square enough to let the highest bidder name the map. 

What then is the remedy? Are the honest, patriotic citizens of 
Pennsylvania so hidebound in politics that they will never under any 
circumstances or conditions scratch their tickets? Why should not 
the patriotic people of that State vote for the Democratic nominee 
for Senator? If this condition confronted any Western State there 
would be no doubt whatever from now until election day as to what 
the result would be. The citizenship, regardless of party, would re- 
pudiate such corrupt methods in the primary and would gladly ayaj| 
themselves of the opportunity on election day to elect some one who 
was free from such contamination. It just happens in this case that 
the Democratic nominee for United States Senator from Pennsylvania 
is a man of national reputation without a blemish. He has served 
in the House of Representative and made a remarkably fine record, 
He was the first Secretary of Labor, and in the handling of that great 
office gave to the country an administration that was eminently satis- 
factory and efficient, and in the coming campaign no word of criticism 
of his private or official life will ever be uttered. 

It will be conceded that he is able, that he is honest, that he is 
patriotic and courageous. Only one charge will be made against him: 
He is a Democrat. And will Republicans heed that unreasonable cry? 
Will they refuse to put their seal of condemnation upon the corrupting 
influences that controlled the Pennsylvania primary simply because 
they do not want to vote for a Democrat? If the same two men 
were asking the suffrage of the people for any office where partisan 
politics was not involved, would they hesitate for a moment in select- 
ing Mr. Wilson by such a unanimity that it would hurl into oblivion 
the millionaire host of corrupt politics? Are Pennsylvanians going 
to put partisan politics above the duty they owe to their country? 
Are they going to say to the Nation that their regularity of party 
stands higher than their love for the preservation of our liberties 
and the principles that underlie a free Government? Are they going 
to burden their patriotic fellow citizens of the balance of the Natlon 
by demanding that they shall pay for the investment made by those 
who are attempting to buy with money an important Federal office? 
In the face of a shocked nation-wide citizenship, are they going to 
blindly carry out the partisan mandate of corrupt millionaire politi- 
cians? It is shocking to think that such means as obtained in the 
recent Pennsylvania primary could possibly succeed, but it is more 
shocking still to believe that the patriotic people of Pennsylvania are 
not only going to stand for it but to give it an affirmative seal of 
approval by carrying out this corrupt mandate in the coming election. 

The election of Mr. Wilson would not only put a good man in the 
Senate from Pennsylvania but it would be the most severe rebuke that 
could possibly be administered to the corrupt Republican machine. 
And why should Republicans not inflict this deserved chastisement 
of their leaders? Is it the duty of a Republican to overlook corrup- 
tion in his own party and expose it only when he finds it in the 
other party? If he is moved only by one idea of purifying his own 
party, how can he do it better than by refusing to carry out the 
mandate of corrupt partisan political’ leaders? He would not stand 
for such things in business. He would not stand for them in his 
lodge or in his own family. He chastises his own children when they 
commit wrong, and he does it because he has a sincere desire to 
improve their conduct. 

The same rule will work and work to the same effect in politics, and 
therefore the Republican of Pennsylvania, if he wants to put the Re- 
publican Party of that State on a high moral basis, if he wants, in 
other words, to make it respectable, there is no more effective way to 
do it than to vote for’the Democratic nominee for the United States 
Senate. 

But do the Republicans of Pennsylvania want a precedent for such 
a contemplated action? Do they realize that this cry of regularity 
is only made for the purpose of getting their votes to pull the machine 
chestnuts out of the fire? Do they understand that these same leaders 
who cry “ Vote the ticket straight, yellow dog and all,” do not them- 
selves practice what they preach? Do they not know that this cry of 
regularity, as a rule, only works one way, and that these same leaders 
refuse to follow it whenever it is to their interest to disobey it? They 
do not have to go tar in recent history to have these partisan scales 
stricken from their eyes. What happened in Iowa just a little more 
than a year ago? Mr. Brookhart had been nominated as the Repub- 
Hean candidate for Senator. There was no question about the regu- 
larity or the honesty of his nomination. It was conceded and admitted 
by all. But he had shown an independence of action that displeased 
the party leaders, and in spite of the regularity of his nomination these 
leaders openly denounced him because he was not a “regular” and 
called upon the people of Iowa to vote for the Democratic nominee for 
United States Senator, They spread their literature over the State in 
the name of the Republican Party and boldly proclaimed their leader- 
ship of that party. They openly worked for the Democratic nominee. 
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The sacredness of a Republican nomination meant nething to them when ] 
they had no strings on the nominee. 

But that was not all. After the election was over and the Repub- | 
lican nominee had been elected and had received the certificate of elec- 
tion they still. kept up the fight. In the name of the Republican State | 
committee of Iowa, and acting as officers of that committee, they came 
to Washington and protested against the seating in the United States 
Senate of a Republican and asked their fellow Republicans in that body 
to vote for the seating of his Democratic opponent. The records of the 
Senate will show that the officers of the Republican State committee of 
lowa, acting as such, filed objections fo the seating of Brookhart be- 
cause, in their judgment, he was not a good Republican. They asked 
the Senate, notwithstanding the eleetion of the Republican nominee, to 
seat the Democratic candidate from that State. 

Neither is that all. When this contest over the Iowa senatorship 
was pending in the Senate, the Assistant Secretary of War, with 
all the influence behind him of a Republican President, camped in the 
corridors of the Capitol, using every means in his power to induce 
Republican Senators to vote against the seating of Brookhart. He used 
the power of his influence, given him by his official position in a 
Republican administration, to bring Republican representatives from 
different parts of the country to urge and to threaten Members of the 
United States Senate, all for the purpose of throwing out a Republican 
and seating a Democrat. The arguments used in the main were not 
that the Democrat had been elected and a Republican defeated but 
almost universally to the effect that the Republican elected and 
having the regular Republican nomination was not “regular” and 
held views contrary to those. held by the so-called alleged Republican 
leaders. 

And neither is this all. The chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, himself being a Member of the Senate, threw the power 
of his great political influence in favor of these alleged Republicans 
who were fighting the regular Republican nominee. 

The result was that this pewerful partisan political combination 
brought about by Republican leaders nullified the voice of the voters 
of lowa, threw out a Republican, and put in a Demoerat. 

I mention these things not in criticism of these alleged Republican 
leaders for the action they took but to show the inconsistency of such } 
leadership when, in the face of sueh conduct, they are demanding 
regularity on the part of the Republican voters of Pennsylvania. If 
they can justify their conduct in refusing to support Brookhart, whose 
nomination was honest and unquestioned, then hew can they consist- 
ently demand that Pennsylvania Republicans should overlook the con- 
tamination and disgraceful influences controlling the last Republican 
primary in Pennsylvania? 

I speak for millions of patrietie people throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, who are earnestly hoping and praying that their 
brethren in Pennsylvania, regardless of partisan politics, will go to the 
polls on next election day and repudiate the Pennsylvania political ma- 
chines that are a stench in the nostrils of liberty-loving people every- 
where. It can not be that the great Keystone State, that has always 
been in the foremost ranks im defense of justice, liberty, and freedom, 
will now falter when it is called upon to settle this question not only 
for Pennsylvania but for the Nation. 


POWER COMPANY MONOPOLIES—-MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to avail myself of this | 
opportunity to ask unanimous consent of the. Senate to insert 
as a part of my remarks an article from the Journal of | 
Electrical Workers and Operators. The article is entitled | 
“ Bleetrie Bond and Share, mother of monopoly.” 

I also wish to insert as a part of my remarks a chart 
showing the connection of the 13 power companies which have 
made a bid fer Muscle Shoals, which bid is accepted by the 
special committee bill now pending on the calendar which [ | 
presume will be considered at the coming short session. I | 
want to put this chart in the Recorp showing that every one 
of those 13 power companies named in this bill which made 
the bid for Muscle Shoals are owned, either directly or indi- 
rectly, by the General Electrie Co. t 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without. objection the request , 
of the Senator from Nebraska is. granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: | 

{ 


{From the Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators} 
Evectric Bonp AND SHARE, MotrHErR or MONOPOLY 


In a western city of nearly half a million inhabitants a reporter 
was interviewing an executive of the electric company. Talk turned 
to city politics. The reporter—as reporters sometimes will—suddenly 
turned boldly frank. 

“Come now, Mr. Park,” he sald, “how do you keep the city coun- | 
cil from trying to regulate you to death?” 

The executive smiled, stepped to the wall, and pulled down a map 
from a secret rack. 

“I'll show you,” he said. 
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The map was a map of the city, and ft was dotted with black- 
headed pins. 

“Each one of those pins,” the executive said, “ represents 20 stock- 
holders in this company. See how many are in labor wards of the 
city. Do you think those aldermen are going to vote to reduce our 
rates when it will strike at the dividends of their own constituents— 
and in some cases at their own dividends? To put the thing flatly, 
not on your life!” 

Six months later the electric company was involved in the bitterest 
rate struggle with the city in its life’s histery. The customer-owner- 
ship scheme did not head off this popular uprising. The company had 
to face the issue of public ownership despite its every effort to head 
it off by a form of bribery through stock ownership. And the power 
interests are facing the same struggle on a national scale despite the 
fact that there are now 1,183,410 customer stockholders in the United 
States. 

STILL FACES OLD ISSUB 


Why? Why does this doctrine of public ownership continue to 
harass the power Interests? Why, when a huge counterpropaganda 
against public ownership is set in motion by the power interests 365 
days of the year? 

The truth is there is something in human nature that bates a 
monopoly. That monopoly may be beneficent and benevolent as the 
power magnates will have us believe the present monopoly is; still it 
is hateful, just as amy unchecked power has been hateful since the 
days of the divine rights of kings. It is not unlikely that the tolerance 
with which Henry Ford is viewed by Americans rests in the belief 
that Henry Ford made his wealth in a keenly competitive field. Henry 
Ford appears to be a fair winner of a hotly contested race. But the 
Insulls, the Mitchells, the Youngs, the power consolidators, have net 
been able to inspfre the same degree of tolerance in the public mind. 

It ts now generally admitted that a power monopoly of great dimen- 
sions, of more or less compact structure, exists in the United States. 
Legalistically speaking, this power monopoly appears not to exist; at 
least it has suffered no Government Interferenee. The Sherman anti- 
trust law may not have been violated in any sense, yet for all prac- 
tical purposes a monopoly exists. 

B. C. Forbes, Wall Street financia) reporter, writing tn his own maga- 
zine for May 15, 1926, says: 

‘In the very nature of modern conditions, public utility corporations 
in most sections are largely monopolistic. In certain places there is 
competition between electric light and pewer companies and in other 
sections gas competition is keen. But the tendency is toward the 
elimination of afl such competition.” 

The Bleetrical World for January, 1926, reports 151 mergers, in- 
yolving 558 electric companies in 1925 alone. 


FORBES WARNS UTILITY LEADERS 


Forbes considers this problem so momentous that he Issues a warning 
to utility leaders. 

“The broadest and deepest and probably the most difficult problem 
of all will be to convince the voters all over the country that the in- 
numerable consolidations were dictated less by a mercenary desire to 
render the homes and the farms and the workshops of the United 
States better service at lower cost.” 

He continues, “In thelr present frame of mind the public are dis- 
posed to accept the say so of utility leaders that the multifarious 
holding companies now being formed, the innumerable purchases of 
small companies, the rapid succession of big consolidations, together 
with the advent of superpower, are economically justifiable and 
advisable.” 

But he adds, “Remember that it ts easier for local ownership to 
earn community good-will than for absentee ownership.” 

It is te describe the general outlines of this power monopoly that this 
article is being written. 


ll 


Control ig being exercised in the electrical field to-day through the 
dominating position and influence of one corporation, the Electric 


| Bond & Share Co., 71 Broadway, New York, organized in 1905 by the 


General Electric Co. Whatever may have been the motive fn tnaugu- 
rating this corporation, there is little doubt that it is at present behind 
many of the great mergers and consolidations In the power field. It is 
the largest single corporation in the electrical industry, boasting a total 
capitalization of $900,000,000. Its ramifications extend Into virtually 
every State of the Union and Into several foreign countries. It has 
financial cooperation with t™®@ Insult interests and Byllesby interests, 


| two other Important, expanding power groups. Should the subsidiary 


companies of the Electric Bond & Share Co. be swept off the financial 
map to-day 1,700 towns and cities would be withont light and power. 
Its officers and directors: Sidney Z. Mitchell, ts chairman of the 
board of directors, and president of the Electric Bond & Share Co. 
He has held this position since its organization. 
Other directors are: H. C. Abell, A. C. Bedford, S. Reading Bertron, 
Frederick A. Farrar, C. BE. Groesbeck, E. K. Hall, B. W. Nill, Edwin 
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G. Merrill, F. B. Odlum, L. H. Parkhurst, Lewis E. Pierson, William C. 
Potter, Felix T, Rosen, Frank Silliman, jr., and Frederick Strauss, 
Mr. Mitchell acts as director of many lesser corporations. 

Its principal holdings: Besides having financial interrelations with 
the Insull & Byllesby interests, the Electric Bond & Share Co. exer- 
cises donmiinate influence in the affairs of the following huge interests: 

American Gas & Electric Co, 

American Power & Light Co. 

Lehigh Power Securities Corporation. 

Electric Power & Light Co. 

National Power & Light Co. 

Southeastern Power & Light Co., which controls the Alabama Power 
Co., seeking Muscle Shoals, 

Montana Power Co. 

These are huge regional combines that in turn control scores of great 
operating companies, 

Its relation to the Genera! Electric: Owen D. Young, chairman of 
the board of directors of the General Electric, was a director of, the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. until 1925. The home offices of the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co. were jointly Schenectady (home office of the 
General Electric) and New York City up until 1925. Up to 1925, the 
year when the public's indignation against the power monopoly reached 
its height, the General Electric owned all the common stock of the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. 


DEVISES PLAN OF RIDDANCB 


In 1925, the General Electric hit upon a scheme whereby it could 
rid itself of its embarrassing holdings in the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., enabling Gerard Swope, president of the General Electric, to send 
out a sweeping publicity statement, saying: 

“It was stated (referring to statements in the United States Senate) 
General Electric still controls the Electric Bond & Share Co. On 
December 30, 1924, General Electric Co. authorized the distribution of 
all its interest in the Electric Bond & Share. This distribution was 
made to 27,086 stockholders. General Electric has no representation 
on the board of BHlectric Bond & Share and there are no directors 
common to the two companies,” 

It is to be noted that Mr. Swope was careful not to explain that 
the stockholders are common to the two companies. 

The General Electric got rid of its embarrassing relations with the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. by creating a new corporation (The Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Securities Corporation), 

Poor's Utility Manual describes this riddance thus: 

“Incorporated in January, 1925, in New York. The corporation re- 
ceived from the General Electric Co, 250,000 shares of common stock 
and 300 shares of preferred stock of the Electric Bond & Share Co., 
and issued all of its authorized shares to the holders of record Jan- 
uary 15, 1925, of common stock of General Electric Co., the shares of 
common stock of Electric Bond & Share Securities Corporation to be 
issued to such holders of common stock of the General Electric Co. on 
the basis of one share of the common stock of Electric Bond & Share 
Securities Corporation for each one share of common stock of General 
Electric Co. respectively held by such holders of common stock of 
General Electric Co. at such time.” 

The Wall Street Iconoclast, a weekly paper for investors, describes 
it thus (February 26, 1926): 

“ Besides its manufacturing business and income, the General Blec- 
tric Co. holds a large aggregate volume of investment securities in 
various public utility companies, Radio Corporation of America, and 
kindred electric lines, from which it draws some income and which 
have been made the basis of anti-trust suits by the United States 
Government now pending against this company. As a result of such 
action by the United States Government, the company has from time 
to time divested itself of some of these security holdings which it has 
distributed as a ‘melon’ to stockholders, by way of a stock dividend. 
A year ago at this time it so distributed its holding of the stock of 
the Electric Bond & Share Co. Those holdings it transferred to a 
new securities-holding corporation, the Electric Bond & Share Securities 
Corporation having the same number of shares as General Electric. 
Thereupon, General Electric issued on each of its shares a dividend 
of one share of the New Electric Bond & Share Securities, which 
latter stock sold up from $60 to a ‘high’ above $90 a share and 
closed yesterday at $80.50. Shortly after the distribution of that 
stock dividend of a share of Electric Bond & Share last year, General 
Hlectric, selling ‘ ex-dividend,’ sold off from $320 to $227, but before 
the end of 1925 had recovered in full go its price before the dividend 
distribution, so that in effect the dividend distribution of Electric 
Bond & Share stock to General Electric shareholders amounted to an 
extra cash dividend of $60 to $90 a share so far as regards market 
appraisement. Intrinsically it amounted to no dividend at all for the 
General Electric stockholders thereby became owners of no greater 
equity than they owned before. 

“They already owned the Electric Bond & Share through ownership 
of General Blectric, but it is not deniable that market appraisements 
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must be recognized and the stock market has appraised the value o? 
Electric Bond & Share stock at $60 to $90 and currently at arouny 
$80, and the stock market has also appraised in stock market price 
that this Blectric Bond & Share stock dividend has been equivalent +, 
an actual cash dividend amounting to that sum. In other words 
General Electric recovered to the full predividend price. The Jeon, 
clast repeatedly pointed out in the past year that the General Electy;, 
Co. has on repeated prior occasions since 1899 similarly distri)uteg 
holdings of its securities in. the form of a stock dividend, cor: arahje 
with the distribution of the Electric Bond & Share early in 1925. 
The Iconoclast pointed out that on every such occasion General Electrjo 
successively recovered to the full market price predividend—and more. 
It predicted in the summer of 1925 that this would come to pass afaiy 
and it did come to pass.” 

It will be left to the judgment of every American citizen whether 
the General Electric still exercises complete control over the Electric 
Bond & Share. 


Its relations to other huge systems: The Insull interests are the 
Recently this 
Its holdings are second only 


dominate electric power group in the Middle West. 
combine has reached into New England. 
to the Electric Bond & Share Co. 


SYSTEM LOCKED TO SYSTEM 


The Electric Bond & Share owns the American Superpower Co., 
an investment and operating corporation. 

The American Superpower cooperates financially with the Insull inter- 
ests. It owns substantial interests among many others in the follow 
ing: Middle West Utilities Co. (Insull), a large and growing holding 
and operating company. 

The Byliesby interests are another dominant electric group operating 
in the northwest from Minnesota to Oregon. 

The Blectric Bond & Share Co. owns the Blectric Investors (Inc.). 
The Electric Investors (Inc.) cooperates financially with the Byliesby 
interests, by owning a substantial share in the Northern States Power 
Co., a Byllesby system, dominant electric corporation of the Northwest. 

Its relation to the public: The Electric Bond & Share Co. is very 
careful not to create the impression that it deserves the epithet 
“mother of monopoly,” though, like all other monopolistic corporations, 
it sings one tune for the public and another for investors. 

Recently Phil M. Tucker Co., Boston, a shareholder in the mother 
company, has published a complimentary notice of the Electric Bond & 
Share. The following extracts are of interest: 

“The company maintains one of the world’s largest engineering 
organizations devoted to public utilities problems, and recently hay 
begun to reach out into foreign countries. These new fields promise 
great growth and profit in future years. 

Electric Bond & Share Co.'s stockholders, since there are no bond. 
holders, may enjoy the full benefit of revenues that flow into the com. 
pany’s coffers. The $25,000,000 of preferred stock and $25,000,000 ot 
common thus benefit, each in its own way, from earnings derived from 
a very wide area and from a variety of services. 

“Thus, in 1913, Electric Bond & Share Co. associated companies 
produced 4 per cent of the kw. h. in the United States. For year 
ending June 30, 1925, all Electric Bond & Share Co. had increased 
output to 6,560,737,445 kw. h., over tenfold greater than the 557,- 
021,428 kw. h. of 1913, and their proportion of United States output 
had become 10 per cent. Two hundred and fifty per cent greater than 
the kw. h. growth of the country. F 

“Appreciation of value of securities owned amount to over twice 
the total earnings received. 

“The earnings are large and have always shown tendency to 
increase. 

“In brief the current market valuation of Ejiectric Bond & Share 
Securities Corporation is $115,000,000 to $120,000,000. This has been 
practically the increase in yalue from the original $2,000,000 of 20 
years ago. 

“‘The increase in electrical output in the United States has doubled 
every 5 years for the last 20 years and is continuing to grow sub- 
stantially as fast. Pertinent thereto, the output of electrical energy 
by companies associated with Electric Bond & Share Co. have increased 
at an even greater rate, over twice as great in fact. 

“Electric Bond & Share is not a great power trust or holding com- 
pany in control, through stock ownership, of a long list of utilities. 
Nothing could be further from the fact, and no one has been more 
careful than Electric Bond & Share Co, itself to correct such an 
impression. The company speaks frequently of its associated but 
never of its controlled companies, for the simple reason that no utilities 
associated with it (with one exception) actually are controlled, though 
substantial amounts of stock of certain companies, from 15 to 20 per 
cent, are owned.” 

In view of the fact that it is common knowledge that full contro! 
of any corporation can be exercised by ownership of 20 per cent of 
the stock, the dominant influence of the Electric Bond & Share seems 
clearly established in the power field. 
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A bill (S. 4106) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War to; Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., a corporation organized and 
execute a lease with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. and the | existing under the laws of the State of Florida, a lease in acecord- 
Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., and for other purposes | ance with the terms of the proposal submitted by such corporations 
Be it enacted, etoc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized | to the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals on April 26, 1926, which 

and directed, for and on behalf of the United States of America, to | proposal reads as follows: 

enter into with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co., a corporation or- | “1. Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Memphis 

ganized and existing under the laws of the State of Florida, and the | Power & Light Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Mississippi Power Co., Gulfport, 


MUSCLE SHOALS POWER DISTRIBUTING COMPANY AND CONNECTIONS 















Memphis Power & Light Co. 
Memphis 
r 
Mississippi Power Co. ; 
a Gulfport 
3 
y 
Alabama Power Co. 
Birmingham 
Gulf Power Co. 
4 Pensacola 
2 
Gulf Electric Co. 
: Mobile 
r 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Atlanta 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. Georgia Railway 
° Chattanooga-Nashville & Power Co. 
‘ Physical, not financial connection Atleata, Ga. o ELECTRIC 
; Mississippi Power & Light Co. 
t * 
Jackson, Miss. 
4 Southern Power 
Arkansas Light & Power Co. & Light Co. 
Fine Wet? Baltimore, Md. 
[ 
) 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
Monroe, La. 
Mississippi Delta Power & Light Co. 
Dubs tapped tk cee Ge Daath Poe 8 SOURCES—Poor’s 
) Light Corporation domunates Greenville. and statementsissued 
” brokers, and other 
; inancial represent- 
; ; Middle West American atives of the Power 
‘ New Orleans Public Service Co. Utilities Co. F . : 
72 West Adams . 
Chicago, lL Dever, Del 
Kentucky Utilities Co. 
. Louisville 
t 
3 Prepared and Published (as of Jane 1, 1926) by Research Department, International Bretherbeod of Electrical Workers, Machinists ’ Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
Miss.; Mississippi Power & Light Co., Jackson, Miss.; Mississippi ; be organized Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co., hereinafter called the 


Delta Power & Light Co., Greenville, Miss.; Alabama Power Co., | fertilizer company, and Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., herein- 
l Birmingham, Ala.; Gulf Power Co., Pensacola, Fla.; Kentucky Util-| after called the power company, for the purpose of making this 
f ities Co., Louisville, Ky.; Gulf Electric® Co., Mobile, Ala.; Georgia proposal to lease the nitrate properties of the United States at 
Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Louisiana Power & Light Co.,| Muscle Shoals, Ala., and to operate thereon plants for the production 
Monroe, La.; Arkansas Light & Power Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; and | of nitrogen and other fertilizer ingredients; and to lease and operate 
New Orleans Public Service (Inc.), New Orleans, La., have cause to | the electric power generating plants of the United States at Muscle 
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Shoals, to provide power at Muscle Shoals for such use as the Gov-| gen to be used in fertilizer over and above the 40,000 tons of nitr. gen 
ernment may from time to time require for national defense and as! hereinbefore provided for. 


miy be required for the production of fertilizer, and to sell sarplus 
power from said power plants to the public through power-distribution 
companies reguintion of duly constituted publie authorities 
in such a manner that the surplus power shall be equitably distrib- 
uted between the communities and States to which it may be properly 
transported 

“The company will provide $20,000,000 as needed for the 
construction and operation of the fertilizer plants and facilities, and, 
in addition, such amount as may be necessary for the development and 
the leased power plants, which we now estimate will be 
$10,000,000, or an approximate total of $60,000,000, The entire com- 
mon stock of the fertilizer company is owned by the power company, 
and the common stock of the power company will be subscribed by or 
behalf of the power above named, engaged in public 
service, and the power company agrees that it will not, unlesg Congress 
shall otherwise direct, dispose of the said shares of stock of the fer- 
tillzer company, except for the purpose of legally qualifying directors 
and officers. 


under 


power 


extension of 


on companies 


“2. The fertilizer company will lease for $1 per year and the consid- , 


erations hereinafter named, for a period of 50 years, nitrate plant 
No. 1 and nitrate plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, Ala., including all 
lands, buildings, machinery, fixtures and equipment, tools @nd supplies 
belonging thereto, and «the Waco Quarry, the railroad belonging 
thereto, its buildings and equipment, with the right to make altera- 
tions and construct and install plants and equipment there@n; the lease 
also to include the right, license, and privilege to operate the leased 
premises and to dispose of the product and to use any and all patents, 
processes, methods, formule, and designs relating to the production of 
fertilizer or fertilizer materials, the royalties to be paid by the fer- 
tilizer company, but the use of which the United States hag the legal 
right to authorize. 

“3. In the plants covered by said leage, or fn such plant or plants as 
it may construct on the leased premiseg or elsewhere, ag the Secretary 
of War and Secretary of Agriculture shall approve, within the radius of 
the economic transmission of the electtie power of Muscle Shoals, the 
fertilizer company agrees tc construct and have ready for operation 
synthetic ammonia plants to a capacity of 20,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, 
together with the necessary phosphoric acid plants to be operated in 
the manufacture of fixed nitrogen, ammontum phosphate, other fertilizer 
ingredients, and concentrated and/or eommercial fertilizers, mixed or 
unmixed and with or without filler; as the Farmer Board directs, 
within six years from the date of the lease, and will operate the same 
to full capacity as hereinafter previded, In case the synthetic process 
should not produce economic fertilizer as determined by the Farmer 
Beard and the Secretary of Agriculture after a reasonable trial deter- 
mined as aforesaid, shall adopt as soon as practicable some 
other commercially demonstrated, economic, ayailable process that will 
produce for sale the quantities set out in this sectfon under the terms 
of this agreement. 

“The first 10,000-ton unit of fixed nitrogen will be put in operation 
within three years and the second 10,000-ton unit within three years 
thereafter. After the above plants of 20,000 tons capacity for the 
fixation of nitrogen shall have been operated to full capacity for two 
successive years, then the company will, in response to market demands 
as determined by the Farmer Board, construct an additional unit of 
10,000 tons and will-operate the same to full capacity as hereinafter 
provided; likewise when the plants of 30,000 tons capacity above 
provided for have operated to full capacity for two consécutive years, 


lessee 


then the company will, in response to market demand, construct an 
additional unit of 10,000 tons, and will operate the same to full 
capacity as hereinafter provided, making in total plants capable of 


40,000 tons of nitrogen in the form of a suitable con- 
centrated fertilizer, The lessee agrees te use al] power necessary to 
accomplish sald purpose. These plants will be operated in the manu- 
facture of such fertilizer to meet market demands, as determined by 
the Farmer Board, except that whenever fertilizer suitable for agri- 
cultural use containing in excess of 5,000 tons of nitrogen remains 
unsold in the obligation for further manufacture to be sus- 
pendicd until such stock is reduced to below an amount of fertilizer 
5,000 of nitrogen. Such suspension, to be effective, 
the Farmer Board and the Sectetary of 


fixing annually 


storage, 


tons 
by 


containing 
shall 
Agriculture. 

“With the view of extending the usefulness of the nitrate plants, 
nitrogen-plant capacity in excess of 40,000 tons will be constructed 
from time to time after request of the Farmer Board, when in_ the 
judgment of the board of directors of the fertilizer company it is rea- 
sonably necessary to mect market demands, having in view the power 
available from the leased plants and other pertinent conditions. 

“Authority shall be granted to the Seeretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture jointly to grant to the power company a dis- 
count of 5 per cent or more, as in their judgment shall be appropriate, 
of the total annual rentals payable under its lease in return for the 
construction and operation of the plants for the manufacture of nitro- 


be approved 


| 


“4, The fertilizer company shall have the preferred use of all Power 
from the leased power plants of the Government at Muscle Shoals fo; 
the production of nitrogen and other fertilizer ingredients; and all 
surplus power shall be sold with such reservations as will allow it 
gradual withdrawal and application to fertilizer manufacture, 

“6. The fertilizer company will offer for sale the fertilizer so 
produced to farmers, cooperative purchasing organizations of farmers, 
or associations of farmers, and to others. The fertilizer compa: 
agrees that it will manufacture and sell fertilizer at cost plus & per 
cent profit; cost to include all costs entering into the operation and 
maintenance of the leased premises and fertilizer plants, the manv- 
facture, storage, sale, amd distribution of fertilizer and ineiudine 
power at cost.tevthe power company, 6 per cent on capital investe 
by the fertilizer company, less depreciation, and 7% per cent deprecia- 
tion annually on the plants erected by the fertilizer company. Cost 
will be ascertained annually by competent auditors and selling prices 
approved for the following year based on the cost of the previous 
year. 

“6. The Secretary of Agrioulture from time to time shall appoint 
and remove members of a board of five, to be known as the Farmers 
Muscle Shoals Fertilizer, Board, to be composed of three represen(a 
tives of farmers’ organizations ef associations, such representatives 
to be persons actually engaged in farming,.a. representative of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and a nominee of the 
fertilizer company, whose duty will be to prescribe regulations, to 
be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, for the sale and terri- 
torial distribution of fertilizer products; to provide for an audit 
and verification of the statements and the beoks of the fertilizer 
company of the cost of fertilizer hereunder; to advise with the 
company as to the price. to-be charged for fertilizer so as to limit 
the profit as herein provided and with respect to the production 
necessary. to meet the market demands for fertilizer and such other 
duties as the Tewse. provides. For such purpose, said board shall 
have access to the books an@ records of the company. The fertilizer 
company shall offer for sale such amounts of fertilizer produced to 
cooperative purchasing organizations or associations of farmers and 
other agencies and farmers as the board may direct. 

“7, The fertilizer company will agree to operate or maintain nitrate 
plant No. 2 during the term of the lease in its present state of read- 
iness, or its equivalent fm respect of capacity for the manufacture of 
materials necessary in time of war for the production of explosives, 
reasonable wear and tear, accidents, explosions, and acts of God 
excepted; such obligation as to operation or maintenance to cease 
when, in the judgment of the Congress, other plants are erected which 
have equivalent nitrogen capacity and which render the further 
maintenance of said plant unnecessary. Any change, alteration, or 
modification of plant No. 2 shall be subject to the approval of the 
Seeretary of War. 

“All property, material, or supplies (other than real estate or per 
manent buildings) shall be stated by items In a Joint Inventory at 
the time the property is transferred wnder the lease. Any such prop- 
erty which the lessee may designate at any time as not usuable or 
useful for its purposes may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, 
be disposed of as the Secretary shall direct, the cash proceeds, if soli, 
to be paid.to the United States. 

“8. The United States shall have the right, on five days’ written 
notice to the fértilizer eompany, to take over and operate im whole or 
in part all of the plants, properties, facities; and rights of the 
fertilizer company under this “lease, together with the personnel and 
operating organization of the fertilizer ¢ompany, on just terms, such 
terms to be within the spirit of this entire contract, to be fixed by 
the Secretary of War, subject to review by the courts, for the manu- 
facture of materials necessary for the preduction of explosives if and 
whenever the safety of the United States demands. During such 
period the obligations of the fertilizer company under this lease shall 
be suspended or modified proportionately, and at the termination 
thereof the leased premises shall be returned to the fertilizer company 
in like condition as when surrendered, ordinary wear and tear excepted. 

“9. The power company will lease for a period of 50 years the 
power project at Dam No. 2, including the hydroelectric and operat- 
ing equipment and appiirtenances thereunto ‘belonging, the spillway 
gates, transformers, and substations (now installed or to be installed 
under existing appropriations), the power transmission lines con- 
necting the hydroelectric and steam power plant at nitrate plant 
No. 2 with the lines of the Alabama Power Co. the steam power 
plant at nitrate plant No, 2, and the Jands and buildings owned by 
the United States in connection with the bydro and steam plant, 
except the locks and other navigation facilities and the highway over 
said dam and the approacheg thereto ;. the lease period to begin when 
possession of the above-mentioned properties is given to the power 
eompany, ready for service capable of delivering 100,000 horsepower 
from the hydroelectric plant. 


S 
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“10. The power company, at its own expense, during the lease 
period will make all necessary renewals and repairs ‘incident to 
efficient maintenance of the steam plant and of Dam No. 2 and Dam 
No. 8 if constructed by the United States under the terms of the 
jease, the spillway gates and transformers and substations, sub- 
structures, superstructures, machinery, and equipment appurtenant 
to the power houses at Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3, and shall main- 
tain the same in efficient operating condition as required of licensees 
of the Federal Power Commission, except that repairs and mainte- 
nance of the locks and other navigation facilities and the highway 
over the dams shall be made by and at the expense of the United 
States. 

“The power company will insure and keep the said hydroelectric 


| 
| 


and steam plants insured to their full insurable value in the manner | 


and to the extent it is customary to insure such plants of like kind, 
as May be approved by the Secretary of War, all remuneration for 
loss or damage to be payable to the United States and the power 
company as their interests may apepar and applied to restoring the 
property injured; and upon the termination of the lease to surrender 
the properties included in said lease in as good condition as when 
received, reasonable wear and tear from use, loss or damage resulting 
from inherent defects of design or construction, earth or rock move- 
ments and acts of God or the public enemy excepted. All insurance 
policies shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of War. 
The cost of such insurance shall be borne by the company. 

“In the event said plants should become inoperative for 80 days or 
more through no fault of the power company, the rental payment for 
such period shall be reduced in direct proportion to the reduction in 
generating capacity resulting from such interruption. 

“11. In the interest of national defense, the production of nitrates 
and other materials essential in time of war and to provide power for 
the production of fertilizer, the power company will operate or cause 
to be operated, the power plants leased in a manner to secure the 
greatest efficiency and maximum power output through interconnection 
with auxiliary storage, steam reserve, and other power plants operated 
by interconnected power companies; will deliver to the fertilizer com- 
pany or to the United States in the event such power is required for 
national defense, at Dam No. 2, or at the steam plant, from the 
power plants leased hereunder, 3-phase, alternating-current, 60-cycle 
power required for the production of nitrogen and other fertilizer ingre- 
dients by it for such periods, at such reasonable voltage and in such 
amounts as may be desired, the quantity of power to be delivered not 
to exceed the total output of the leased plants; and all contracts or 
agreements between the power company and others for the sale of 
power from the leased plants shall contain a proviso that said power 
may be withdrawn on reasonable notice at any time during the lease 
period if and when said mower is needed for the manufacture of 
fertilizer. 

“12. The power company will pay to the United States annually 
for the existing power properties leased as follows: $600,000 per 
year for the first 6 years; $1,200,000 per year for the next 6 years; 
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$1,500,000 per year for the next 6 years; $2,000,000 per year for | 


the remaining 32 years. 

“And at the option of the United States, to be determined by the 
Secretary of War and Secretary of Agriculture acting jointly the 
foregoing annual rentals shall be reduced by 5 per cent in each year 
following any year in which the fertilizer company sells fertilizer 


to the capacity of the nitrate plants, which under section 3 it agrees | 


to construct and operate. 
for a five-year period, renewable by the Secretary of War and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture acting jointly for five-year periods. 

“In addition to the above payments, the power company will 
pay $20 per horsepower-year for each additional horsepower of 
primary power in excess of the present 80,000 horsepower created 


at Dam No. 2 by headwater storage, such payments to be paid | 


annually as the benefits accrue, not to exceed $1,200,000 per year. 
“13. If the United States constructs Dam No. 8 and its hydro- 


electric plant, the power company shall on its completion lease for | 


a period to terminate with the lease of Dam No. 2, the hydroelectric 
and operating equipment and appurtenances thereunto belonging, 


including the spillway gates, transformers, and power-transmission | 


lines, together with the lands and buildings owned or acquired by 
the United States in connection with said Dam No. 3 and its hydro- 
electric plant, except the locks and other navigation facilities. The 
period of the lease of said Dam No. 3 shall begin when possession 
is given to the power company of the above-mentioned properties, 
ready for service, capable of delivering 80,000 horsepower. 

“14. The power company will pay, as rental for the lease of Dam 
No. 3, 4 per cent annually of the total cost thereof, the rental not 
to exceed $1,200,000 per annum, payable at the end of each year, 
except that for the first three years of operation payments shall 
be made as follows: For the first year during which 80,000 horse- 
power is installed and made ready for service, $500,000, or the 
proper proportion thereof if 80,000 horsepower is not ready for the 
whole of the first year; $750,000 at the end of each of the two 
succeeding years; and thereafter increasing to the maximum rental. 


Said reduction in rentals to be effective | 
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“15. In addition to the above payments the power company will 
pay $20 per horsepower-year for each additional horsepower of 
primary power in excess of 40,000 horsepower, created at Dam No. 
8 by headwater storage, such payments to be paid annually as the 
benefits accrue, not to exceed $600,000 per year. 

“16. The United States may install additional generating, trans- 
former, and switching equipment in the power plants at Dams Nos. 
2 and 3 and the steam plant at nitrate plant No. 2, and such addi- 
tions shall be included under this lease and annual payments to the 
United States shall be increased by an amount equal to 4 per cent 
on the cost of the additions: Provided, That if the United States does 
not make such additions the power company may do so at any time at 
its expense in accordance with plans and specifications to be prepared 
by the power company and approved by the Secretary of War; and 
in case such additional units are installed by the power company at 
Dam No, 2 and at its expense it will pay to the United States $10,000 
per year on each unit installed by it in Dam No. 2; and similarly in 
case additional units are installed by the company at Dam No. 8 at 
its expense, it will pay to the United States $10,000 per year on each 
unit so installed of like capacity to those installed in Dam No. 2, or 
in the event the units installed in Dam No. 3 are of different capacity 
than those installed in Dam No. 2, then the payment shall be adjusted 
proportionately. The power company shall also have the right to 
erect, operate, and maintain additional power lines, substations, and 
other facilities on lands of the United States necessary for the effi- 
cient operation of the power plants and for the transmission of power 
therefrom. 

“17. Operation of the power plants at Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3, 
in so far as they affect navigation, and of the locks and other navi- 
gation facilities, to be at all times controlled by such reasonable rules 
and regulations in the interest of navigation and the production of 
power, including the control of the level of the pool caused by sald 
dam, as may be made from time to time by the Secretary of War. 

“The power company shall furnish free of charge necessary power 
and light for operation of the locks and other navigation facilities 
at Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3 and for such lighting facilities as the 
United States may maintain for the highways over the dams and 
approaches thereto. 

"18. At the end of the lease period, the additional power generat- 
ing units and other improvements or additions made by the power 
company shall be taken over by the United States under the terms 
provided for the recapture of similar facilities under the Federal 
water power act; all fertilizer plants and buildings and additions to 
buildings erected on the lands of the United States to revert to the 
United States on the termination of the lease without compensation. 

“19. The power company shall agree that during the period of the 
lease the officers and directors of the company shall, at all times, be 
citizens of the United States, and that it will not be owned or con- 
trolled by persons who are not citizens of the United States of America. 

“20. Whenever the safety of the United States demands, the United 
States shall have the right, in accordance with the Federal water 
power act, to take over and operate the projects covered by the lease 
for any purpose involving the safety of the United States, for such 
length of time as may appear to the President necessary for such 
purposes, 

“21. The fertilizer company will establish a research and laboratory 
bureau in connection with its fertilizer operations for the study of 
methods and processes of producing fertilizer materials and cooperate 
in such work with State and Federal agencies; from time to time 
reasonably employ improved methods and processes in its operations; 
and will agree to take out patents and dedicate to public use such 
methods, processes, and patents as it may develop in the production 
of nitrogen or other fertilizer ingredients or compounds without 
compensation. 

“22. The power company will abide by such reasonable regulation of 
the service to be rendered to customers or consumers of power, and of 
the rates and charges in payment therefor, as may from time to time 
be prescribed by any duly constituted agency of the State in which the 
service is rendered or the rate charged and in case of development, 
transmission, distribution, sale, or use of power in public service by 
the power company or its customers engaged in public service within a 
State which has not authorized and empowered a commission or other 
agency or agencies within said State to regulate and control the 
service to be rendered by the power company, or by its customers 
engaged in public service, or the rates of payment therefor, or the 
amount or character of securities to be issued by any of said parties, 
the power company agrees that as a condition of this lease, jurisdiction 
be conferred upon the Federal Power Commission, upon complaint of 
any person aggrieved or upon its own initiative, to exercise such 
regulation and control until such time as the State shall have provided 
a commission or other authority for such regulation and control, 
provided that the jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commission shall 
cease and determine as to each specific matter of regulation and 
control prescribed in this section as soon as the State shall have 
provided a commission or other authority for the regulation and 


control of that specific matter. 
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“23. The power company to also agree that when sald power or any 
part thereof shall enter into interstate or forelgn commerce, the rates 
charged and the service rendered by the power company or by any 
subsidiary corporation, the stock of which is owned or controlled 
directly or. indirectly by the power company, or by any person, cor- 
poration, or association purchasing power from the power company for 
sale and distribution or use in public service, shall be reasonable, non- 
discriminatory, and just to the customer; and whenever any of the 
States directly concerned have not provided a commission or other 
authority to enforce the requirements of this section within such State 
or to regulate and control the amount and character of securities to 
be issued by any of such parties, or such States are unable to agree 
through their properly constituted authorities on the services to be 
rendered or on the rates or charges of payment therefor, or on the 
amount or character of securities to be issped by any of said parties, 
that jurisdiction be conferred upon the Federal Power Commission, 
upon complaint of any person aggrieved, upon the request of any 
State concerned, or upon fits own initiative, to enforce the provisions 
of this section, to regulate and control so much of the services ren- 
dered, and of the rates and charges of payment therefor as constitute 


interstate or forcign commerce, and to regulate the issuance of securt-: 


ties by the parties included within this section, and securities issued 
by the lessee subject to such regulations shall be allowed only for the 
bona fide purpose of financing and conducting the business of the 
lessees, 

“24. In addition to any other remedies that may be possessed by 
the United States, the power company and the fertilizer company agree 
that the respective leases shall contain provisions to the effect that the 
Attorney General may on request of the Secretary of War or of 
the Secretary of Agriculture institute proceedings as provided in the 
Federal water power act for the purpose of remedying or correcting by 
injunction, mandamus, or other process any act of commission or 
omission in violation of any of the terms of the lease or any provi- 
sions of the Federal water power act applicable thereto or of any lawful 
regulation or order promulgated thereunder, and that in case of the 
failure of the lessee to comply with any final decree entered in any 
such proceeding the Attorney General may on request of the Secretary 
of War or of the Secretary of Agriculture institute proceedings as 
provided in said Federal water power act for the purpose of revoking 
the lease. Any decision or determination by said Farmer Board may 
be reviewed in an action in equity in the District Court of the United 
States for the Northern District of Alabama. 

“25. Whenever the Farmer Board and Secretary of Agriculture 
are of the opinion that the fertilizer company is in default in the 
matter of producing fertilizer they shall communicate their opinion 
to the fertilizer company, and if the fertilizer company, in the opinion 
of the Farmer Board and Secretary of Agriculture, has not remedied 
such default upon the expiration of a reasonable period thereafter 
the Farmer Board and Secretary of Agriculture may communicate 
such opinion to the Attorney General. Upon the receipt of such 
communication the Attorney General shall institute proceedings for 
the purpose of remedying or correcting such default. If the ferti- 
lizer company has not complied with any decree entered in any such 
proceeding within six months after the date on which such decree has 
become final, the power company shall at the option of the United 
States as declared by the Secretary of War, be held to have defaulted 
under its lease. In the event of the termination of the power com- 
pany’s lease for any default under its lease, or under the provisions 
of this section, the United States shall reimburse the power company 
for the net investment of the power company on the leased property, 
not exceeding the fair value of its properties. 

“26. The power company shall in the interest of public health com- 
ply with such reasonable rules and regulations as the State Board 
of Health of Alabama may from time to time prescribe governing 
Impounded waters. 

“97. Housing facilities sultable for the operators of locks, and navi- 
gation facilities excluded from this lease, shall be selected by the Secre- 
tary of War at the beginning of this lease and such housing facilities 
shal! also be excluded from this lease. 

“28. The lease shall be made fin favor of the fertilizer company 
and power company, their successors and assigns, any assignment or 
transfer of the lease, or of the leased premises, to be subject to such 
approval as the Congress may by legislation provide. 

“Muscie SHOALS Power DistTRIBUTING Co., 
“By Tomas W. MARTIN, President. 

“ Muscie SHOALS FERTILIZER Co., 
“By Lovurs C. Jones, Vice President.” 

Src. 2. (a) Any proceeding instituted under the provisions of the 
lease which incorporate the terms of sections 24 and 25 of the pro- 
posal, set forth tn section 1 of this act, may be brought in the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Alabama. 

(>) The Federal Power Commission is hereby authorized to exercise 
such jurisdiction and power and to perform such functions as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of such lease. 

(c) The Secretary of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Attorney General are hereby authorized and directed to perform such 


functions as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of «» 
lease. ? 

Sec. 3. Before executing the lease described in section 1 the so 
tary of War shall be satisfied that the power company and/or +), 
fertilizer company have made due financial provisions for the por. 
formance of the obligations of said lease. 

Sec. 4. This act may be cited as the “ Muscle Shoals act of 192¢ 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A, TOWNE 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I make the request, oy 
behalf of my colleague, Senator DuNcAN U, FLETCHER, who jx 
unavoidably absent, that the address of Hon. Charles A 
Towne, former United States Senator from Minnesota, now 
resident of New York City, on “Some Duties of the Lawyer 
as a Citizen,” delivered April 3, 1926, at the nineteenth annua) 
session of the Florida State Bar Association, held at De Land. 
be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in. the Recorp, as follows: 


APRIL 8, 1926. 

Mr. Justice Terrell, vice president; assumed the chair. 

The Vice Presipent. The first speaker on the program is the Hon. 
Charles A. Towne, who will deliver an address on “ Some Duties of the 
Lawyer as a Citizen.” Mr. Towne is former United States Senator 
from Minnesota and a Congressman from that State, and also Coy 
gressman from the State of New York, one of the great men of our 
country, and one of the outstanding members of the bar. It is a 
pleasure to present him, and I now present him to you. 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES A, TOWNE 


I yield both to a sense of propriety and to the urge of my own feelings 
in expressing a deep appreciation of the honor done me in the tender 
of a place upon your program. In the opportunity to participate 
in the proceedings of a body professionally representative of a sovereign 
State there is a distinction of dignity and privilege of which any 
lawyer must be profoundly sensible. In the present instance, certain 
considerations give emphasis to this distinction. Your association is 
composed ef exceptionally equipped, able, active, and forward-looking 
men. From an extraordinary diversity of origin and experience they 
derive an unusual variety of converging professional vision and re- 
sourcefulness. They constitute an important factor in the assured 
rapid development, hitherto long delayed, of a State now challenging 
the interest of the entire country. Here legend and romance have 
graduated into fact and statistics. An unexampled and indestructible 
charm of combined climatic balm and scenic beauty is found in an 
environment and amid conditions of unegualed strategic commercial 
significance. An agriculture of absolutely unparalleled variety and 
fecundity is face to face with the certainty of an industrial growth 
insuring the permanent profitable cooperation of farm and factory. 
These are the principal elements in a guaranty of progress and pros- 
perity which, despite inevitable sporadic and temporary check, are 
destined to write in Florida unprecedented social and economic history. 

My theme to-day is: “Some Duties of the Lawyer as a Citizen.” 
My choice of it is dictated by certain profound convictions: First, 
that in many respects our country has fallen into evil ways; that in 
government, in law, in society, in the arts, in letters, in the home and 
the family, in morals, and in religion we are menaced with a break in 
our traditions which, unless checked and obviated, gravely involves the 
fate of American institutions and, indeed, of civilization itself; second, 
that, whether this dislocation be due, chiefly or in part, to that oscil- 
lation from one extreme to the other in. social, economic, or moral 
theery and practice which philosophic historians have cited as recur- 
rent phenomena through the ages, or to that demoralization which, as 
Emerson says, always follows a great war, or to other influences more 
obseure and difficult to trace, its causes must be expertly and ex- 
haustively studied, and an aroused and instructed public opinion must 
be focused upon speedy and practicable remedial action; and third, 
that, since the equipment, experience, and prestige of the lawyer qualify 
him, perhaps beyond any other member of the community, to undertake 
this crusade, to do so is his most solemn duty as a citizen, 

An exhaustive review of the phenomena to which I have briefly 
alluded is neither necessary for my present purpose nor practicable on 
this occasion. I shall confine myself, therefore, to a summary suifl- 
ciently illustrative to support my argument, 

In music we have witnessed the development of “ jazz,” a hectic 
alliance of strident discord, instrumental syncopation, barbaric rhythm, 
and infrequent and accidental harmony; a sort of partnership between 
the hollow log of the African-forest medicine man and the midnight 
hysteria of the jaded heroine of the cabaret. 

In painting the impressionist, the futurist, and the cubist range from 
comprehensible, even if unbalanced, vagaries of overstress on recox- 
nized artistic principles down to frank negation of taste, common sels¢, 
and sanity; such as, for example, I once witnessed in New York at 
an exhibition in a chamber of horrors, miscalled a salon, where 4 
picture that looked for all the world like a realistic representation of a 
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bathtub full of human brains bore a title that could have been changed ] tween the Governments of State and Nation. 


to either “A Summer Night in Moravia” or “ Casey at the Bat” without 


a shock to anybody but the artist. 

In sculpture there is a spreading union of stonemasons the purposed 
crudity of whose craftmanship is not quite up to the artistic level of 
the Sumerians, but which is made greedily acceptable to an unhealthy 
sentiment by libidinous suggestion in the falsely 
f “truth.” 

In poetry we witness the increasing vogue of vers libre with its 
elaborate rejection of meter and versification, its studied avoidance of 
grace of diction, its turgid apotheosis of the commonplace masquerading 
as “ fidelity to nature.” 

The drama turns its back upon the noble traditions of the stage; in 
the name of “realism” makes a merit of halting speech, faulty elo- 
cution, and shambling awkwardness ; appeals to evil curiosity by adver- 


professed interest 


tising that is a sublimation of nastiness and by photography that 
should be pronounced “ pornography,” with titles and legends that read 
like chapter headings in medical treatises circulating sub rosa; yet 
which somehow reach and attract a public that on “first nights” 
forms lines two or three city blocks in length, waiting for the theater 
to open, and in whose slow progress may be found, heaven save the 
mark! many a buxom matron the eager prurience in whose faded eyes 
justifies the confidence of the box office as conclusively as the ceaseless 
rhythm of her jaws prophesies the certainty of the regular Wrigley 
dividend. 

4» short, the whole realm of art, as well also as that of ephemeral, 
literature, newspapers, magazines, and novels, is being invaded by sin- 
ister forces of moral decadence loudly proclaiming themselves exponents 
and champions of * truth,” finding supporters among sympathizers, and 
imposing upon a public sentiment that either does not know or has 
forgotten that the Greeks more than 2,000 years ago announced and 
vindicated the principle that art does not consist in mere representation 
of truth, of fidelity to stark nature, but that its sphere embraces “ the 
true, the beautiful, and the good.” 

Of the home and the family, as the last generation knew them, little 
remains. The automobile, the moving picture, the growing employment 
and consequent economic independence of the young of both sexes, 
whose absence on business during the day and on pleasure until late at 
night both forecloses old-fashioned discipline and weakens ancient ties ; 
the immoral influences heretofore alluded to; 
conviction as a force in the molding of character and as an inspiration 
of high purpose; these are some of the reasons for the progressive dis- 


and for the appalling increase of major crimes among the boys and 
girls, the young men and women, of America. 

In the realm of law, profound and, to the thoughtful man, most 
disturbing changes have taken place, and still more are constantly 
threatened as to both its theory and its use. In our traditional con- 
templation the purpose of the law was to protect life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. We are now attempting to use it to regulate almost everything, 
including beliefs and habits. Forty-eight States and the General Gov- 
ernment are busily engaged a great part of the time in spreading new 
statutes on the books, directory, and restrictive, creating armies of 
functionaries, burdening the taxpayer, profoundly modifying our old 
conceptions of the distinction between mala prohibita and mala in se, 
mystifying the citizen and confusing the courts. The laws and major 
crimes are increasing almost pari passu. So nearly do the law's delay, 
the indulgence of technicalities in trial and on review, and judicial 
eaprice as to bail and sentence involving habitual criminals, approach 
immunity that they largely explain why with about 10,000 homicides 
per year in the United States only 1 in 80 of the murderers pays the 
death penalty for his offense, and crimes involving vast sums of money 
or values of property exhibit almost correspondent phenomena, 

It is generally agreed, moreover, that in recent years the ethics of 
the legal profession have fallen below their old-time standards, In so 
far as this is recognized to be due to inadequate or to laxly enforced 
requirements of qualifications, as to either attainments or character for 
admission to the bar, the lawyers of the country are chiefly to blame, 
though it is encouraging to note that in many States, including your 
own, organized effort is now being directed by them to the removal of 
these conditions. A certain proportion of the deterioration of ideals 
as to professional proprieties is unquestionably due to the tremendous 
growth in the magnitude, complexity, and influence of corporations and 
“big business,” and its correction is a subtle and difficult problem. 

The gravest change, however, in our concept of the nature and func- 
tion of law, the most sinister, the most recondite, the most destructive 
and far-reaching in its possible consequences, is due to the confounding 
of the proper spheres of law and morals. This I shall discuss later on. 

In respect of both the theory and the practice of government, as 
heretofore and until comparatively recentiy, understood or professed 
in the United States, a transformation has taken place and is stili in 
progress that amounts to nothing short of revolution. It concerns the 
attitude of Government toward the individual, his liberty of person, of 
action, of belief, and the expression of it, and his rights of property ; to 
the sovereignty inherent in citizenship; and to the balance of powers be- 


the diminution of religious | 


; our appetites and minister to our pleasures? 
| scheme of creation? 
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I shall advert to this 
again in another connection, : 

Why are these matters of interest to us? Why should we concern 
ourselves with any attempt to understand them or to regulate them? 
Why not plunge into the thick of things and get what we can to satisfy 
Why try to fathom the 
Why shape conduct by any theory or system? 


| Since we are part of the unimaginably complicated universe, though not 


| 





| tools. 


consulted as to plan or program, why not be opportunists and rely 
upon efther the Infinite Intelligence or the blind chance behind the 
show to take care of our relations to it? 

The answer is that while formerly such an attitude was general, for 
centuries there has been an increasing number of minds that simply 
could not be satisfied with it. To-day millions of men and women are 
seeking to rationalize the complicated phenomena of the visible and the 
invisible worlds. Firm in their bellef in the existence of a Supreme 
Power actuated by a beneficence and a wisdom ag limitless as its om- 
nipotence, these men and women reverently conceive that In the very 
fact of their presence here, of their endowment with mental and moral 
faculties, they have not only warrant but mandate to investigate their 
environment, to study its phenomena and its laws, and to bring them- 
selves into harmony with divine purpose, knowing that In all the uni- 
verse there can be no truth inconsistent with any other truth. 

In this conviction they take account of the history of man upon this 
planet. From the mass of data which exploration and investigation are 
almost hourly augmenting, one demonstration emerges that seems to 
them uncontrovertible, which reconciles truth and hope and enables 


them to become consclous cooperators with the Infinite. It is obvious, 


| for example, that the activities of primitive man were almost entirely 


physical. There was neither library nor shrine in the cave of the 
Neanderthal man some half a million years ago. To get food cnough 
to support life for himself and his little family, to escape the attack 
of the forest beasts, and to find sleep and security In a rock-bound 
retreat at night—-this was practically his program. 

Then followed the long, slow growth of mind. After centuries of 
instruction by the lightning, man learned the use of fire for both com 
fort and cooking. His skill expanded to the making of weapons and 
His Imagination was stimulated. It suggested new wants and 
devised ways to satisfy them. It drew pictures of reindeer and mas- 
todons upon the walls of his cave. 


Then came the development of nascent moral impulses. In the 


| necessitated interchange of mutual service in the family, and particu- 
appearance of the old-time atmosphere and regimen of home and family | 


larly in the protection and sustenance of children during the helpless- 
ness of prolonged infancy, there was the germ of altruism. The first 
mother to stand in conscious love and surrender before the first cradle 
was at once the culmination of eons of primitive progress and a sure 
prophecy of the ultimate regeneration of the world. 

With the gradual growth of association among families, at first 
among those of common ancestry and afterwards among those who were 
formerly strangers, there was slowly generated a system of social 
usuages which, in its recognition of reciprocal respect and mutuality of 
interest, formed the basis of the moral code which underlies the struc- 
ture of modern civilization. The derivation of the word “ morals” 
from the Latin “ mos,’ meaning “ custom,” is profoundly significant 
and suggests certain implications as to the distinction between law 
and morals and their respective spheres and sanctions that are not 
commonly understood, and whose neglect by legislators and by reforme 
ers, earnest and honest, no doubt, but unmindful of this unescapable 
truth, has obscured many an issue of right and wrong. This fact, para- 
doxically and lamentably, has worked unspeakable harm to both morals 
and law; has divided into warring camps vast numbers of men and 
women of equally righteous impulse and honest purpose; has contrib- 
uted enormously to the increase of crime, especially among the young ; 
and at this moment, in my deliberate judgment, is the chief obstacie 
to certain programs for the restoration of ancient legal and constitu- 
tional limitations upon the success of which depends the realization of 
America’s promise to mankind. 

It seems obvious, from even a rapid survey of the human story, that 
the acme of the progress of man is the attainment of moral excellence. 
Of what avail the conquests of science, the aggregation of wealth, the 
discipline of the mental powers, the extension of organized cooperative 
effort, if the result Is to be merely the gratification of ambition and the 
satisfaction of selfish appetite? Unless this widening command over the 
resources and forces of nature is to lead to the alleviation of human suf- 
féring, to a general participation in the benefits of new discoveries, of 
lessened cost of production, of cheapened transportation, to the growth 
of a realization of human brotherhood, and to the development of moral 
character as at once the warrant and the goal of social and political 
institutions ; these physical and mental triumphs are tragic mockeries. 

It is clear that in this scheme of working out the “ manifest 
destiny’ of the race, the social and governmental machinery em- 
ployed, and the ideals that give it form and inspiration, are of vital 
importance. And this is why, in the fullmess of time, the American 
Republic was established. This is why its establishment was quite 
the most momentous event, down to then, in the secular history 
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of the world. And this !s why the return to our original doctrine 
and practice is now, and will remain until it shall be accomplished, 
the nrost important and pressing problem demanding the action of our 
citizenship, 

Seven score and ten years ago, to paraphrase the immortal utter- 
ance at Gettysburg, our fathers brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. 

This Nation was the first Nation in the history of the world soe 
conceived and se dedicated. its cornerstone is the proposition, 
announced in the Declaration of Independence, that sovereignty 
inheres in the body of the citizenship; that the origin of all political 
authority is in its delegation by this severeign to its chosen agents 
or servants held strict responsibility and aecountability to the 
citizenship for its exercise. 
Right of Kings. It was a theory of which a few statesmen in history 
had dreamed and of which some philosophers, like Montesquieu and 
Rousseau, had written; but never, until the spirit of the Declaration 
was embodied in the Constitution of the United States, had the prin- 
ciple been made either the basis of a government or the justification 
of a revolution. ‘The significance of this fact is emphasized by a 
comparison of the respective premises of Magna Charta and the 
Declaration of Independence. 
in 1215 demanded concessions from King John, 
appeal upon the “immemorial rights of 
in Carpenters’ Hall at Vhiladelphia, in 1776, claimed the right to 
liberty and self-governnmrent not because they were Englishmen but 
because them were men. In the maintenance of this fundamental 
principle they threw down the gage of battle to the most powerful 
nation in the world, a nation with which, as Daniel Webster has 
said, for purpeses of military conquest, Rome, at the period of her 
greatest glory, was not to be compared; for England, as the poet 
Watson wrote: 

“* * * wound her arms around the world 
And had for yassel the obsequieus sea.” 

After seven years of struggle, under difficulties and suffering almost 
ineredible, but of which time will not permit even a rehearsal here, 
the heroism and tenactty of the colonials triumphed; aided, let it not 
be forgotten, by men, money, and ships from France, and directed by 
the tact, patience, and unrivaled influence of Washington, while led 
by his military genius (for, as you may recall, Frederick the Great 
placed him in the first rank as a general and pronounced his cam- 
paikn of 1778 to be the greatest of the century). 

Then followed an interval of tragie experience when for a few years 
it seemed as if this marvelous advance in government must fail be- 
fore its principles could be embodied in efficient and enduring form. 
The Articles of Confederation, under which a central government 
had functioned after a fashion during the struggle for independence, 
provided for Httle more than an advisory agency of the thirteen ex- 
colonies. It had no direct control of the citizen nor of the State 
governments, and practically no assured revenue. With the removal 
of the centripetal influence of common danger due to the Revolu- 
tion, local ambitions and jealousies asserted themselves, and war 
between some of the States was narrowly averted a number of tinres. 
Tt is one of the marvels of history that under these circumstances a 
convention should have been able to frame a Constitution providing 
for a strong central authority operating directly upon the citizen, 
with powers adequate to the purposes of a national government, 
and that this instrument should have been adopted and installed. 
But for the influence of Washington and Hamilton and Jefferson 
and Madison, and of many other scholars and-statesmen of almost 
equal capacity; but for the campaign waged in its behalf, chiefly 
by Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, in the essays published in the Federal- 
ist, which the famous publicist Jeffries, editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, pronounced to be the ablest dissertations ever written on funda- 
mental principles of government; but for the distinct understanding 
that a Bill of Rights should at the earliest possible moment be added 
to the Censtitution in the form of amendments; and but for the 
universal agreement that Washington should be the first President of 
the Republic; this consummation would have been impossible. The 
Constitution became effective September 17, 1787, and the first 10 
amendments, embodying the guaranties and immunities of a bill of 
rights, bad been adoptéd and proclaimed by the middle of December, 
1791. 

This Constitution was the first ftmstance In history of the creation of 
a National Government by a written Instrument. Sovereignty residing 
in the people, it was necessary to limit the powers of the agencies of 
government so as to protect the sovereign against official usurpation ; 
to enumerate the privileges and immunities that guaranteed liberty, tn 
order to protect individuals and minorities against the tyranny of 
majorities; to provide that the prescribed limits of authority could be* 
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modified only by amendment made effective by approval of the citizen 
sovereignty under careful provisions as to procedure; and to assure the 
safety thus prescribed through the establishment of a judiciary wit) 
jurisdiction to interpret and construe the laws enacted by Congress 
and the acts of public officials and to void statutes and conduct found 
to be In conflict with these provisions of the Constitution. 

It should be clearly understood that the Government thus formed 
was a Republic. Only a loose habit of speech refers to it as a democ. 
racy. These cautions apply equally, of course, to the State govern 
ments. Our fathers had confidence in the patriotism and common sens 
of the people, but they knew too much to believe and were too honest 
to pretend to believe that intricate questions of legal, constitutional, 
economic, political, and international importance can safely be referre< 
to the decision of an average group of citizens, without qualifying ex 
perience or opportunity of study, to be voted on in the back yard during 
brief intervals of interrupted labor or business. They builded on repre 
sentation and federation. By the former, applied in relatively smal) 
and homogeneous territorial units preserving the comprehensive contro! 
of those powers, commonly called police powers, which are most fre- 
quent and intimate tn their impact on the individual, they sought to 
‘preserve a vivid interest on the part of the voter in local government 
and a sense of respongibility in its agents. By federation they sought 
to extend indefinitely and to preserve permanently, as growth and ex- 
perience should require, this vital principle as to the management of 
neighborhood interests and the characteristics of the police powers, at 
the same time clothing the central, general federated government with 
needed authority to deal effectively as a single national unit with inter- 
national affairs and with internal concerns, national in scope and appll- 
catiot, within its delegated competence. 

Another original device of our fathers, first applied In several of the 
State constitutions and then made basic in that of the Union, was 
the division of governmental powers into three branches—executive, 
legislative, and judicial—and rendering them practically independent 
of one another in their respective spheres, 

The promised bill of rights, embodied In the first 10 amendments 
to the Constitution, which amendments were introduced by Madison in 
the First Congress to meet under the Constitution, were taken by him 
mainly from eight of the State constitutions, These constitutions varied 
as to the proportion of the guaranteed liberties and immunities con- 
tained in them, but the constitution of every State embraced at least 
the substance of the first amendment, as to religious liberty and the 
freedom of speech and of the press; of the fifth amendment, assuring 
the citizen against deprivation of life, liberty, or property except by 
due process of law; and of the sixth amendment, guaranteeing the right 
of trial by jury. 

These 10 amendments are so fundamental in our American tradition 
and so priceless an inheritance to the American people that I shall 
include them in my text for instruction and inspiration. 

The American bill of rights: 

ArticLe 1. Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

Art. 2. A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 

Art. 3. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered In any house 
«without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner 
to be prescribed by law. 

Art. 4. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall 
not be violated, and no warrant shall issue but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched and the persons or thirgs to be seized. 

Art. 5. No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other 
infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except In cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia 
when in actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall 
any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy 
of Hfe or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation. 

Arr. 6. In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

Arr. 7. In suits at common law where the value in controversy shal! 
exceed $20 the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any court of the 
United States than according to the rules of the common law. 

Art. 8. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
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Art. 9. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shalt not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Art. 10. The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 

It is true that many of these guaranties were of almost immemortlal 
heritage in England; but aside from the fact heretofore cited that in 
England they had been wrung by the nobility from the reluctant hands 
of royalty and were referred to as distinctively English rights, they were 
proclaimed in America as necessary incidents to the liberty belonging to 
every people. It is interesting to note that the exercise of religion was 
by no means as free in England as the American guaranty declared 
it of right to be; that while the freedom of the press was an English 
principle, no instrument of government In the world had ever placed 
freedom of speech beside it until it was done in the first amendment to 
our Constitution; and that the substance of the fourth amendment as 
to “ the right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures,” and providing 
that no warrant to search and seize shall issue except upon probable 
cause based on sworn particulars is of American origin, though after- 
wards recognized in England. 

The founders of this Government, in resting it upon the theory and 
equipping it with the machinery of a representative and federated Re- 
public, intended to realize the golden mean between anarchy and 
tyranny, the anarchy of socialism and the tyranny of either absolute 
monarchy represented by king or emperor or of unbridled democracy in 
the hands of pitiless and changing majorities. It was the sublimest 
conception in the story of mankind. Their achievement of it was the 
noblest triumph in the records of statesmanship. 

In due time came a test whether 4 nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, and whether a government so constructed, could long endure. 
In a civil war, where brothers and fellow patriots of opposed convic- 
tions grappled to the death on many a bloody field, vieing with one 
another in sincerity, in devotion, in heroism, the questions whether a 
State could nullify an act of Congress and whether the Union could be 
dismembered and the Nation disintegrated by the withdrawal at will 
of its component members were settled forever by the prevalence of the 
champions of permanent union and nationality. 

Rapidly the boundaries of the Nation widened. The development 
of the railroad, the spirit of adventure born of the war, the lure of 
gold, the fertility, easy acquisition, and relatively cheap cultivability 
of the prairies, the enormous influx of immigrants from Europe, were 
some of the causes that in a few years transformed the continent. 
The Union’s westward march continued until the Pacific Ocean had 
become its boundary. 

In the face of all this change the Government evidenced an adapta- 
bility gloriously vindicating the sagacity of its founders. Meantime, 
too, its principles had begun a peaceful conquest of European opinion. 
Silent as the stars, resistless as the tides, its attraction profoundly 
influenced the development of Nberal and republican tendencies in 
many countries, while its federative principle encouraged the growth 
of national unity. We invaded Europe not with armies but with 
ideas. Wherever our flag was displayed it was recognized as the 
symbol of liberty linked with safety. Our example made France a 
republic. Thrice in a century it reformed the English Parliament. 
It confederated tha German States. It unified Italy. It caused par- 
liamentary government to gain a foothold in most of the countries of 
Europe and even in oriental Japan. 

Meantime, absolution had been enthroned in Germany. Its doctrine 
was openly espoused and systematically proclaimed by the Emperor 
and his ministers, by the leaders of the army, and by the chief figures 
of the court. Militarism was glorified and justified in lectures and 
books by university professors. The army was constantly on a war 
footing, science and inventions were in tireless quest of new and im- 
proved engines and materials of destruction on land, under the sea, 
and in the alr. No secret was made of the purpose of conquering 
and annexing large areas belonging to neighboring countries, until the 
German Empire should reach in unbroken continuity from the Baitie 
to Bagdad. Vast colonies were to be founded, or seized, in Africa, 
in South America, in the islands of Oceanica; and finally her insatiate 
ambition began to hint at a purpose of world hegemony. 

The ultimate chief menace to the German program was felt to be 
the United States and the governmental principles for which we were 
responsible. It was obvious that the world was too small to accom- 
modate much longer the totally unreconcilable theories and practices of 
absolutism and the republic. The issue was finally joined upon the 
fields of France in what was beyond comparison the hugest, most 
cruel, most destructive, most costly, and yet the most culminating and 
conclusive war in the history of mankind. The divine right of kings 
staggered, with the Junkers of Prussia, to its fall on the banks of the 
Marne, and the Declaration of Independence was reconsecrated when 
the allied champions of liberty shed their mingling blood among the 
lilies of Picardy. 

It is one of the most colossal ironies of history that, at precisely 
when, as the result of the world’s greatest war, the ancient fiction of 
absolutism had been exploded and the American theory of the republic 
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had become practically assured of speedy untversal acceptance, and of 
ultimate embodiment in the organization and functioning of every na- 
tional government, our own institutions should be furnishing tmpres- 
sive illustrations of the dangers inherent In the republican form, and 
particularly in the federated type of it. 

These dangers reside in the tendency to changes In the spirit of the 
citizenship; to changes ip the letter of the fundamental guaranties and, 
immunities affecting personal liberty, freedom of opinion and Its ex- 
pression, the rights of property, and the balance of powers between the 
State and National governments; and to a consequent indisposition to- 
ward the settlement of new problems, especially of international com- 
plexion, in harmony with the original inspiration and the early tradi- 
tions of our system, 

There have resulted the progressive surrender of many of the charac- 
teristic features of the Republic, and the gradual adoption of these of 


the pure democracy, with, paradoxically, the contemporaneous devel- 
opment of a tyrannical and irresponsible bureaucracy. Too many 
officials are elected. Authority is divided, responsibility can not be 


located or enforced, either by department heads, who can trace their 
powers to no higher source than thelr independent subordinates can, 
by the average elector, whose knowledge of departmental business 
necessarily vague, and who stands in his election booth helplessly 
staring at a ballot a yard long and wondering what it’s all about. 

Expenses of government grow, under such confusing multiplication 
of agencies, by leaps and bounds; and, once the eager tentacles of 
the red-tape army are in contact with the public crib, they rarely let 
go. Their number, like a bad appetite, “ grows by what it feeds on.” 
It said that there are now in the country than 4,000,000 
tax-supported public officials. 

Under - 


or 


is 


is more 
* instructions from home, and by referendums, the legis 
lator tends to become a mere errand boy, an agent of limited powers 
constantly restated, a vocal rubber stamp. The old conception of a 
representative chosen for his character and ability, serving under the 
urge of study and investigation, is now largely a legend. More and 
more men of capacity or genius are disappearing from legislative 
The constant importunity to do something for their constitu 
ents rather than for their constituencies, and the competition to see 
who can introduce the most irrelevant and indigestible bills at the 
behest of the spontaneous statesmen of the corner grocery, do not 
harmonize with the inclinations of able men having a legitimate ambi 
tion for useful public service. 

Congress and States are almost constantly running their law-making 
mills at capacity speed and with confusing, costly, and largely needless 
output. Offenses are multiplied. Vast numbers of new crimes are 
created. The courts are swamped. The district attorneys are con 
stantly adding to their-staffs. All are working overtime, and justice 
is neither swift nor cheap. 

Commissions of vast and various jurisdiction are born with ap- 
palling frequency and none ever dies, although It has been recently 
reported that one of them would like to. Most of them render deci- 
sions or make findings having the force of law, the number and com- 
plexity of which can be known to only lawyers who rarely read any- 
thing else. The shades of Hamilton who, when our first Secretary of 
the Treasury, already expressed regret that Congress had “ gone into 
the matter of appointing boards,” which he declared to be “a bad 
plan"; and of Lincoln, who exclaimed: “I have done with commis- 
sions. I think they are contrivances to cheat the Government"; 
must look with extreme concern upon the proportions since attained 
by these excrescences that even then seemed to them to be so dangerous. 

The constant tendency of Congress to extend its jurisdiction, aided 
now and then, if I may say so without disrespect, by an acquiescent 
disposition on the part of the courts, despite the many and notable 
instances in which the Judiciary has justified the faith of its founders 
as the bulwark of constitutional balance, has aroused the apprehen- 
sion of many students of our Institutions, In the judgment of the 
wise men who framed the Constitution the restriction of the power 
of the central Government to the field of international relations, on 
the one hand and, on the other, to that of internal regulation and 
control as to matters of strictly national scope, was of fundamental 
importance, Its authority was limited strictly to the powers expressly 
granted hy the Constitution and such as were necessary and proper for 
carrying these into effect. The great, vital, intimate, primary juris- 
diction of the police power was left with the States. It is of the 
utmost Importance that it remain there. To vest it in a distant and 
central authority, removed from the immediate supervision of, and 
direct accountability to, the citizen, and to attempt to enforce uni- 
formity of laws and administration over a vast territory diverse in 
production and industry, in climate, in habits, in racial orign and sym- 
pathy, in customs, in conditions affecting conduct and social relations 
is not only to court failure but to set in motion forces that are certain 
to provoke dscontent and to generate immorality and lawlessness. 
There is involved here a profound phenomenon which should be studied 
and discussed without passion or recrimination by reforniers who are 
sincere and by patriots who believe that the maintenance of our 
unique republican institutions is a mandate of civilization. 


bodies. 
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The tendencies that T have reprobated are apparent not alone in a 
change of the spirit of a growing percentage of our citizenship; nor, 
indeed, have they been satisfied with certain statutory embodiments 
that have survived the examination of the courts. They have already 
crystallized in amendments to the Constitution. Some of these, like 
the sixteenth, which, as Professor Burgess says, has invested the Gen- 


_ eral Government “ with entirely unlimited power in the levy and col- 


lection of the most comprehensive of all taxes, the income tax * * * 
which can take, thus unlimited, the entire product of all property and 


all labor"’; and the seventeenth, which turns over the election of 
United States Senators to popular vote; are instances, respectively, 
of an approach toward socialism, in the former case, and toward the 
methods of pure democracy, in the latter; and another of which, the 
eighteenth, strikes fatally at the philosophy of the police power, at 
the balance between the State and national jurisdictions, at the dis- 
tinction between morals and law, and at the liberties and immunities 
of the citizen, 

One further and in certain respects a culminating effect of the altera- 
tions in the fundamentals of our republicanism, to some of which I 
have called attention, finds expression in the failure of our people to 


take toward the suggestion of doing away with war and of associating 
the nations in some organized determination to preserve peace, that 


attitude of sympathy and championship which is a natural product of 
our theories of government and liberty and the logical completion of our 
institutional architecture. War among enlightened peoples is a nega- 
tion of civilization, a flat contradiction of Christianity, and, indeed, of 
all religion. Among nations that have substituted courts in place of 
private wager of battle, that spend time, energy, and vast sums of 
money in behalf of education, hospitals, and deeds of mercy, the persist- 
ent resort to mutual slaughter in case of differences among them and 
the continued support of military establishments involving the expendi- 


ture of the greater part of every dollar raised by taxation constitute 
an anomaly as inexplicable as it is tragic. That in the Great War the 
most advanced states in the world should have marshaled their armies 
to annihilate millions of splendid men, to disable tens of millions more, 
to wreck unnumbered homes and add to the woes that women and chil- 
dren bear, and to destroy prosperity of greater value than the total 
assessed valuation of the United States over a dispute that, under proper 
and wholly practicable procedure, could have been adjusted without a 
breach of the peace, must have made the angels weep and will chal- 
lenge the comprehension of future generations, 

War must and can be abolished. In my humble judgment this 
proposition is the most important one that is or ever has been or ever 
will be considered by mankind. In spite of the entrenchment upon 
your time and patience involved let me summarize some of the reasons 
in support of this position, . 

The warrant of sclence is found in the postulate that world-wide 
peace is the destined goal of social evolation. This rationalizes hope. 
It justifies mercy. It grounds the sentiment of humanity upon cosmic 
law. It takes absolute issue with the basic argument of the war 
apologists. These, unable to dignify and beautify wholesale slaughter 
in itself, profess a reluctant assent to it as an inexorable ordinance of 
nature. They seek consolation for its inevitable horrors by working 
themselves up into a desperate admiration for some of its supposed 
results. The indiscriminate destruction of the brave and strong they 
vindicate as an unayoldable though costly expedient for insuring “ the 
survival of the fittest.” In stirring the latent instincts of primal sav- 
agery they find the necessary discipline of all the manly virtues, To 
the waste and woe of war they gratefully ascribe the springs of sym- 
pathy and sacrifice. In honest sacrilege they crown with expiatory 
garlands the brow of Moloch, “ horrid king, besmeared with blood,” 
and declare in the words of Von Moltke that “war is an institution 
of God.” 

The scientifie argument for war is vitiated by its first hypothesis, 
The human struggle for survival is not, as the proponents of that argu- 
ment assume it to be, a fight between some men and other men, It is 
a contest between all men on one side and environment on the other. 
But war drags to battle, and to violent death or lingering disease, those 
that are strongest in body and most intrepid in spirit, the very fittest 
to survive in the test of environment and able to contribute most to 
the advancement of society, Thus instead of being an agency in 
the “survival of the fittest" war is the most deadly enemy of the 
principle. 

In another respect the sponsors of war have misread the law of 
evolution, in spite of the fact that the truth is repeatedly taught in 
the long climb of being from the first amoeboid aggregate up to the 
most complex human society. ‘ Organie evolution,’ says Spencer, “ is 
primarily the formation of an aggregate by the continued incorporation 
of matter previously spread through a wider space.” Again: “ Ex- 
istences of all orders exhibit a progressive integration of matter and 
noncomitant of motion,” 

Now, this process Is precisely paralleled in the growth and develop- 
ment of human society by the merging of families into clans, of clans 
into tribes, of tribes into nations, of nations into federations. The strife 
and violence by which these integrations are preceded and accompanied 
are analogous to the force and motion dissipated when in the physical 


world Independent bodies rush together and consolidate. In the latter 
case the motion is converted into heat. In the former case violence {, 
transformed into peaceful energy that tills the soil more widely, do. 
velops the useful arts, extends commerce, diversifies and satisfies py. 
man wants, refines manners, disciplines the intellect, nurtures the soul, 
assures, in short, the progress of civilization and makes for ¢}), 
achievement of human destiny—‘“ that one far-off divine event toward 
which creation moves.” 

In the physical world when new aggregates are formed there resy|t 
among their parts two things: First, a progressive specialization of 
function, and, secondly, a closer and closer interdependence. The cor 
responding effects in the case of social aggregation are a more and 
more minute division of labor and an increasing necessity of mutual 
reliance among those who perform it. For example, the protozoan, 
which is little else but a minute drop of protoplasm, projects at will a 
leg or an arm from any place on its body, and the process of diges- 
tion is performed by its entire anatomy. In the human organism, how- 
ever, with an aggregate of billions of primordial cells, there is a to! 
erably distinct demarcation of function between the stomach and the 
hands; and how mutually dependent they are may be learned by in 
quiry from the hands when the stomach is empty or from the stomach 
when the hands can find no employment. Our schoolbooks tell us how 
Menenius Agrippa, in the fifth century before Christ, used this illus- 
tration to bring the seceding plebeians back to Rome; and some of us 
remember the shock to the internal economy of a vast modern city a 
few years ago caused by a brief suspension of function on the part of a 
few humble gleaners of garbage. 

Cooperation, therefore, Is a necessary condition of association. Peace 
is indispensable to cooperation. -Accordingly, in the increasing inti- 
macy of intercourse and complexity of relations among nations and 
among their individual inhabitants, it is easy to read the certain doom 
of international war. Race antagonisms wither under mutual acquaint- 
ance, In the language of the primitive Latins, as in that of the ancient 
Greeks, one word signified both “ foreigner” and “enemy.” To-day, in 
every part of the world, millions of men of alien origin are clasping 
hands and calling one another “friend” and “brother.” The spread 
of international commerce will more and more find its concern in the 
maintenance of wider and wider peace. Before the rising flood of in- 
ternational trade, already possessing a yearly impact of some thirty 
billions of dollars, the barriers of exclusion are crumbling everywhere, 
and when once submerged they seldom rise again. 

Credit, wherever native, has become a citizen of the world. The deli- 
cate mechanism of it enmeshes all the great ganglia of the globe's 
finances; its disturbance at one center is almost instantly reflected in 
every other. Stability anywhere more and more implies and requires 
stability everywhere. Action and reaction being equal, it will soon be 
impossible for one nation to aim at another nation a blow in any large 
measure destructive of that other’s commerce or industry without in- 
viting a recoil of corresponding damage. 

There is coming to be a world literature. The newspapers of al! 
countries contain the same news, and-every country learns about every 
other country at least once every 24 hours. The nations read one an- 
other’s books, witness one another’s dramas, listen to one another's 
music. Can manners long remain strange? Can opinions continue to 
be local and peculiar? Can interests be always selfish? 

Science will not let men be strangers. Isolation was easy when a 
week separated Paris and London, when six weeks were required to 
cross the Atlantic, and when the Pacific was scarcely crossed at all. It 
is not so easy when one may breakfast in Paris and dine the same day 
in London; when New York is less than five days from Liverpool; and, 
when, in perfect comfort and by regular and frequented lines of travel, 
one may be in Yokohama 12 days out from Seattle. One may maintain 
a kind of austerity toward a correspondent whose letter is a month 
old; but what can you do when he breaks in on your nap in Philadel- 
phia with a hearty “ Hello!” at Berlin? 

And the impending revelations of science, there is good reason to 
believe, involve changes in the near future relatively more revolutionary 
of existing conditions affecting international association than those we 
have witnessed. Airplanes built of aluminum and steel, driven, 
either by vastly improved motors or by electric power supplied wire- 
lessly from stationary generators, so fast as largely to neutralize un- 
favorable air conditions, will safely and regularly cross the Atlantic 
in 15 hours. By electrolysis, nitrogen will be inexpensively taken from 
the air, and with it the productive forces of the soil will be renewed 
and multiplied. Future Burbanks will increase the size, yield, and 
nutritive power of fruit and vegetables. These and other processes 
will augment and cheapen the supply of food; and ultimately the utili- 
gation of the static electricity of the earth, which will make available 
practically unlimited power at the mere cost of mechanical friction, 
and which will be transmitted through the ether, will tend greatly to 
simplify the problems of labor. 

The great professions are constantly crossing national boundaries. 
The progress of art and science enlists the interest and involves the 
cooperation of the alert minds of ali countries. International associa- 
tions, therefore, representing almost every department of human en- 
deavor, have been constantly multiplying during recent years. A list 
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that would require many minutes to read to you might be made up 
ef these organizations, composed of members from practically all the 
civilized countries of the globe, and meeting annually for the discus 
sion of the engrossing problems that face the agriculturists, the archi- 


tects, the physicians and surgeons, the lawyers, the chemists, the 
theologians, the engineers, of every nation. These associations, and 
the great international industrial expositions, are forming world opin- 
jon, stimulating world friendship, proving the practicability of world 
cooperation, 

The international organization of labor, particularly in Europe, 
is more extensive and intimate than any of the foregoing. From labor's 
ranks are chiefly wecruited the pawns in the game of war. It sheds 


most of the blood, endures most of the suffering, bears most of the 
resultant privation, and pays ultimately most of the price. In this 
class the sentiment against war is practically universal, and can not 


fail to possess great influence on general opinion and on public policy. 
Its common refusal in each of two countries to take up arms in sup- 
port of hostilities between them, a contingency not wholly unimagin- 


able, one that, on occasion, has indeed been proposed, would paralyze 
the war power of both. 

In the fleld of governmental activities a tendency is witnessed par- 
alleling these developments of private association, A conspicuous ex- 
ample is the postal union, to which more than half a hundred nations 
are parties. Other cases are the telegraph union, and the agreement 
on a navigation signal code. In Europe the comparatively small area 
of the respective countries, and the extensive railway traflic among 
them, have led to the formation of international associations for the 
regulation of that traffic; and the rapid conquest of the air by radio 
transmission and by airplane has incalculably multiplied and strength- 
ened the bonds of international mutuality. 

One of the favorite arguments of the war advocates may be stated 
syllogistically thus: You can not do away with war without changing 
human nature; you can not change human nature; ergo, you can not 
do away with war. The trouble is with the second preniise. Human 
nature does change. In its very capacity to change lies the whole gos- 
pel of progress, the one hope of the world. Here again they have 
failed to read the history of evolution. Cruelties once common are now 
unknown in civilized countries, Crippled infants are not now exposed 
to die. We no longer kill the old and infirm because they are burdens 
on the tribe. Captives are not enslaved or tortured. More and more, 
even the unavoidable horrors of war shock and revolt the constantly 
increasing sensitiveness of civilized men. How comes it that for 800 
years we have been mitigating the barbarities of war?) Why have 
we stopped poisoning wells, burning hospitals, and using explosive bul- 
lets? Why are there military hospitals at all? What caused the 
organization of the Red Cross Society, whose guarded realm of mercy 
is in the very hell of slaughter? Why is Florence Nightingale immor- 
tal? Why is Clara Barton's birthday—which, happily, falls upon 
Christmas—remembered gratefully by millions of men and women in 
every part of the world? How, in the very anarchy of war, do we 
impose and obey any limitations whatsoever upon its inherent ex- 
cesses? If war be a condition of the survival of the fit, if it be a 
school of virtue, how can we have too much of it? As a matter of 
fact, is it not true, as Gibbon says, that all these restrictions “ imply 
nonsense and contradiction”? War must be abolished, not merely 
mitigated. 

As men no longer believe that honor requires them to fight duels, or 
that the accident of a lucky shot or thrust could possibly determine 
whose honor, if anybody’s, is vindicated; and even as they believe in 
tribunals of public justice rather than in personal combat as a means 
of settling private controversies, so are they coming to realize that 
war can not possibly decide any question between the combatants ex- 
cept which has the heavier battalions or the more destructive enginery ; 
and that nations, like men, should rest the decision of their differences 
upon the arbitrament of courts of justice, 

The prophecy of the consummation of this ideal, expressed in the 
recent action of the Senate in acceding to membership in the World 
Court, is a source of great satisfaction to those whose hope anticipates, 
and whose vision forecasts, the final triumph of peace over war, of 
civilization over barbarism. The reservations attached to our accept- 
ance, disarming some of the honest opposition to the court, do not 
seriously affect its structure or operation. 

But, in my sincere opinion, the full fruition of this project of world 
peace can come only with the establishment of a league of nations. 
I shall not here enter at length upon an exposition of my reasons. 
To my mind, the fears of those who hesitate to “surrender our sov- 
ereignty,” as they express it, are groundless, especially in view of the 
restrictions, like the requirement of unanimity in the action of the 
league council and the guaranties in the suggested reservations by the 
United States as a condition of membership by us. The same argu- 
ment was addressed to the thirteen States by honest doubters when 
the Constitution was pending, and its acceptance would, of course, 
have prevented the formation of the Union. In my opinion, the 
“brotherhood of man” is a truth, and one not invalidated by the 
backwardness of some of the family; and ithe Sowering of human asso- 
ciation in a world compact of peace was a prophetic germ in the first 
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evolutional integrations into family, clan, and tribe, and, later, into 
State, nation, and republic. 

It is to me a matter of pride and satisfaction that, in spite of the 
fact that we have hesitated and stumbled on the way, the roads lead- 
ing to the World Court and to the League of Nations were both first 
envisioned by Americans. Our people are already rendering homage to 
Elihu Root, the most conspicuous pilot in our progress toward the 
court; and when, in the course of events, the league shall be an 
accomplished, world-embracing fact; when the miasma of partisan 
detraction shall have been dissipated by an atmosphere of impartial 
justice, as it inevitably must be, and when historic perspective shall 
negative the temporary distortions due to self-interest, personal jeal 
ousies, and the disproportion of near events, the consecrating halo of 
the gratitude and reverence of his countrymen shall crown the brow of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I can not flatter myself that you all 
agree with everything that I have said. I am at least as apt to be 
mistaken as any other man of mental honesty and sincere conviction. 
It is not necessary that all Americans should have the same opinions, 
in either diagnosis or prognosis, as to the ills of the body politic. 
Ours is in theory a government of opinion. To make it really so, and 
beneficently so, two things are necessary: Frst, that citizens should do 
their best to form correct opinions, and, secondly, that they have the 
sincerity to profess them and the courage to try to give them effect. 

As a result, I am an optimist. Not that I believe we can drift to 
victory, but that I feel sure we shall rally our energies and achieve it. 
As true a thing as was ever said is the aphorism of Richard Henry 
Lee: “ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” This vigilance must 
be aroused to meet the present crisis. What we need, what we must 
secure, is a reawakening of that spirit which moved our patriot fathers 
to demand their Bill of Rights. f 

It is my belief that no class or character of our citizenship is quite so 
well fitted to investigate the phenomena presented, to isolate the evils 
inherent in them, to prescribe remedies, and to convince and direct the 
people in their application, as are the members of the American bar. 
Conscious that, though tedious enough, my exposition lacks both com- 
pleteness and system, I yet am hopeful that it may help to stimulate 
the interest of this distinguished body of American lawyers and to 
warrant the hope that, from their response to the opportunities and 
duties of these critical days, there shall follow a distinct encourage- 
ment to those who are highly resolved “that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth” nor 
default in its mission to mankind. 


CORPORATE COMBINATIONS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on April 19 I introduced a 
resolution (S. Res. 203) asking the Federal Trade Commission 
to investigate a large number of organizations preparatory to 
reporting whether they were combinations in restraint of trade. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, and a hearing was had before that committee on 
June 3. The committee then very wisely and judiciously com- 
municated with the Federal Trade Commission to ascertain 
what additional cost would be required to prosecute the investi- 
gation. A letter, as I understand, has just been received by 
the chairman of the committee saying that it will involve no 
additional appropriation, and that the work will be carried on 
in connection with the usual work of the commission, without 
additional cost. 

I have no complaint whatever to make of the committee. 
They have proceeded with reasonable expedition in the matter, 
considering the press of business and the exacting duties de- 
volying upon the members. I have been accorded the most 
courteous treatment from the chairman of the committee, but I 
should like to have action on the matter this morning; and 
accordingly I ask unanimous consent that the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce be relieved from the further considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I object. So far as I know, 
there is no indisposition on the part of the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce to take up this matter and do whatever is 
necessary. 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted to make that perfectly clear, and I 
want it perfectly understood that I mean no imputation at all 
against the committee; and I have stated that I believe they 
have proceeded with all expedition. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does the Senator think this is a matter of 
such great importance that immediate action should be taken 
upon it? : 

Mr. WALSH. I think it ought to be attended to at once, 
because the Senator knows very well that when these things 
are organized and rights are acquired the difficulty increases as 
time passes. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I have to object. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
Mr. ASHURST. I call for the regular order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The presentation of reports of com- 
mittees is in order. : 
NICHOLAS JONES 
Mr. TYSON. From the Committee on Military Affairs I 
report back adversely House bill 9840, for the relief of Nicholas 
Jones, and move the indefinite postponement of the bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
indefinitely postponed, 
HENRY O'BRIEN 


From the Committee on Military Affairs, I 
report back favorably House bill 1394, for the relief of Henry 
O'Brien, and I submit a report (No. 1186) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, let the bill go to the calen- 
dar. Let me say to the Senator that the only hope some of 
the obscure Members like myself have is to reach the calendar. 

Mr. STEHCK. This is not upon the calendar. 

Mr. ASHURST. It will go to the calendar if the Senator 
will let it go. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. ASHURST subsequently said: Mr. President, under- 
standing that the matter presented by the Senator from Iowa 
will lead to no debate, I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. STHCK. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Arizona has withdrawn his objection to the present con- 
sideration of House bill 1394. It has passed the House, and 
has the unanimous approval of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS ARISING FROM SINKING OF THE “ NORMAN” 

The VICK PRESLDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives te the bill (S. 2273) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Federal District Court of the 
Western Division of the Western District of Tennessee to hear 
and determine claims arising from the sinking of the vessel 
known as the Norman, which was, on page 2, line 6, after 
“States,” to insert a colon and “Provided, That the total 
amount recovered in any case brought under the provisions of 
this act for personal injury or death shall not exceed the sum 
of $7,500.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not object to the considera- 
tion of the conference report. I desire now, however, to ex- 
press the same opposition to this bill that I did when it was 
up for consideration. It is a departure which I think is very 
dangerous. The bill confers upon a district court remote from 
Washington—not on the Court of Claims—the right to pass 
upon questions of torts because of the alleged negligence of an 
agent of the Government resulting in the death of a number of 
people. I think it is a very bad and a very dangerous prece- 
dent. It was not duly considered by the Senate; and the House 
bas passed a bill, as I am advised, providing a manner of dis- 
posing of cases of this character. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, the House has not passed that bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if there is any more discus- 
sion I must object. 

Mr. McKELLAR. T hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator talks about it, I will. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is a limitation of $7,500. There 
can not be more than that recovered in any case. The House 
has placed that limitation on the bill as an amendment, and 
this motion is to eoncur in that amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: When a 
conference report has been taken up for consideration, I sub- 
mit the parliamentary inquiry whether or not debate upon the 
report is admissible. 

Mr. ASHURST. 

Mr. KING. No; I said I was not going to object. 
debating the report. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator has a right to debate it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection can be made to the 
present consideration of the report, 


Mr. STECK. 


Is there objection to the present 


I thought the Senator was going to object. 
I was 
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Mr. KING. I did not object to its consideration. 
debating the bill itself. My position is—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 
The Senator either does or does not object. oa 

Mr. KING. I stated a dozen times and I told the Senato, 
that I did not object; that I was diseussing the report. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well; then the Senator is limited {, 
five minutes in his discussion. I do not want to be discour. 
teous to the Senator, but 

Mr, KING. I think the Senator is exceedingly discourteoys. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The limitation of five minutes 
does not apply to a conference report. , 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I object. That applies. I object for 
the present. I have no objection to the matter coming up after 
the morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
of the House will be concurred in by the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
this in order at the present time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been done now by unani- 
mous consent. 

GREAT LAKES COLLECTION DISTRICT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (5. 
4171) to create a sixth great district, to include all the collec- 
tion districts on the Great Lakes, their connecting and tributary 
waters, as far east as the Raquette River, N. Y., which was, on 
page 2, line 4, after “ thereto,” to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That nothing herein shall affect: the rights or privileges re- 
served to seamen under existing law.” 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I meve that the Senate con- 
eur in the amendment of the House. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
the scope of the bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. It is a bill creating a Great Lakes district, 


I was 


the same as they have districts along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, to prevent the necessity of a vessel clearing at every 
dock 


Mr. KING. I have no objection. 
The PRBPSIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment of the House. 
The amendment was concurred in. 
LOSS OR DESTRUCTION OF OBSOLETE RIFLES 
Mr. STECK. From the Committee on Military Affairs I re- 
port back favorably without amendment House Joint Resolnu- 
tion 256, relieving posts or camps of organizations composed 
of honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines from lia- 
bility on account of loss or destruction of ebsolete rifles loaned 
by ‘the War Department, and I submit a report (No. 1187) 
thereon. 
Mr. KING. Let it go to the calendar. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 
AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, from the Committee on Finance 
I report favorably at this time House bill 10277, to amend the 
World War adjusted compensation act, and submit a report 
(No. 1188) thereon, I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the bill, as there are two or three amendments, and I want the 
bill to be sent to the House immediately. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is the very bill I was trying to have 
reached. Therefore I do not object to its consideration. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. May I ask the Senator the nature of the 
amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT.. The first is an amendment to section 309 of 
the existing law. This is the note that was sent up by the 
bureau : 

It will be noted that this provision. applies only to those who deal 
with the veteran or his beneficiary. A case has been recently sub- 
mitted by the bureau to the Department of Justice for prosecution in 
which the offending party was thought to be guilty of a violation of 
this section, but it now appears that he did not act on behalf of either 
the veteran or a dependent, but on behalf of the beneficiary under the 


adjusted compensation act. 


This simply adds “or other beneficiary,” so as to cover just 
such cases. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not understand what the point is. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Utah yield to me? 
_ Mr, SMOOT. Certainly. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania approve 
the amendment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendments I have offered have been 
approved not only by the Veterans’ Bureau, but by the Amerti- 
can Legion attorneys and representatives as well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the first 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 2, after line 11, add the following 
proviso ; 

Provided, however, That if the veteran died between May 19, 1924, 
and July 1, 1924, without making the application, leaving a widow 
surviving him, the application may be made by the widow and shall 
be valid with the same force and effect in every respect as if the ap- 
plication had been made by the veteran. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Curer CLERK. On page 6, line 6, after the words “ Sec. 
4 (a),” add the following: 


Any person who charges or collects, or attempts to charge or col- 
lect, either directly or indirectly, any fee or other compensation for 
assisting in any manner a veteran, his dependents, or other bene- 
ficiary under this act, in obtaining any of the benefits, privileges, or 
loans to which he is entitled under the provisions of this act, shall, 
upon convinction thereof, be subject to a fine of not more than $500 
or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 6, line 13, after the period and 
beginning with the word “ notwithstanding,” strike out the 
remainder of the section down to and including the word “ sec- 
tion” in line 23. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Cuier CLerK. On page 7, line 7, commencing with the 
words “ See. 5,” down to and including line 20, page 7, strike 
out the entire section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the other amendments merely 
change the section numbers, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the clerks at the desk may make those changes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the report be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Yes; I do. 


Mr. Smoot, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 
report, to accompany H. R. 10277: 

The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
10277) to amend the World War adjusted compensation act, having 
had the same under consideration, report it back to the Senate and 
recommend that the bill do pass with the following amendments: 

On page 2, line 11, after the period, add the following: 

“ Provided, however, That if the veteran died between May 19, 1924, 
and July 1, 1924, without making the application, leaving a widow 
surviving him, the application may be made by the widow and shall be 
valid with the same force and effect in every respect as if the applica- 
tion had been made by the veteran.” 

On page 6, line 6, after the words “ Sec. 4 (a) add the following: 

“Any person who charges or collects, or attempts to charge or collect, 
either directly or indirectly, any fee or other compensation for assisting 
in any manner a veteran, his dependents, or other beneficiary under this 
act in obtaining any of the benefits, privileges, or loans to wisich he 
is entitled under the provisions of this act shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be subjectt to a fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both.” 

“(b)” (Continue with the words “such act, etc.’’) 

On page 6, line 13, after period and beginning with the word “ Not- 
withstanding,” strike out balance of section down to and including 
the word “ Section” in line 23. 

On page 7, line 7, commencing with the words “Sec. 5,” down to 
and including line 20, page 7, strike out the entire section. 


. On page 7, line 21, strike out “Sec. 6” and substitute therefor 
r on pase 8, line 14, strike out “Sec. 7” and substitute therefore 
‘On pase 9, line 5, strike out “Sec. 8” and substitute therefor 
‘ca pase 10, line 4, strike out “Sec. 9” and substitute therefore 
: on pax 10, line 22, strike out “Sec. 10” and substitute therefor 
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On page 11, line 4, strike out “Sec. 11” and substitute therefor 
“* Sec. 10.” 

On page 11, line 12, strike out “Sec. 12” and substitute therefor 
“ Sec. 11.” 

On page 11, line 24, strike out “Sec. 13" and substitute therefor 
“ Sec. 12.” 

On page 12, line 19, strike out “Sec. 14" and substitute therefor 
* Bec. 13.” 


After an experience of nearly two years under the World War 
adjusted compensation act it has been found that while in general the 
act has worked well and been of great benefit to the families and 
dependents of deceased veterans, there were a large number of cases 
where parties equally entitled to its benefits were exciuded from the 
provisions of the act. Among these cases are those where an applica- 
tion for the adjusted compensation credit had been executed by the 
veteran but not filed before his death. There were also numerous 
cases where dependency in fact existed but, under the circumstances, 
was difficult to prove in conformity with the language of the original 
act. There were other cases where the beneficiaries found that the 
amount actually paid them had been greatly reduced by deductions on 
account of charges made against the soldier, which in some cases 
included even items for loss of equipment. Controversies also arose 
between the Veterans’ Bureau and the office of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, which resulted in decisions overruling the Veterans’ Bureau in 
matters that affected the amount to be received by beneficiaries under 
the act. These decisions were made, as a rule, upon purely technical 
features, and thereby many persons who would have come within the 
origina) purpose of the act as intended by Congress either received 
much less than was contemplated when it was adopted or, in some 
cases, nothing at all. 

Without going into detall, it may be said that the main purpose of 
this bill is to equalize the benefits of the act among the dependents 
of the veterans and to prevent the disallowance or reduction of claims 
through mere technicalities. It was not found possible to provide 
for every isolated case, but it is believed that practically all of those 
in which substantial injustice exists have been cared for. Some other 
features have been included for the protection of veterans against 
loan sharks and the public generally against the issuance of forged 
certificates. Further on in the report a detailed explanation is given 
of the changes made in the law by the bill. 

The committee applied to the Veterans’ Bureau for an estimate as 
to the cost of the changes made by this measure. The bureau made 
estimates of the cost of sections 1, 3, 5, and 11, as shown by the 
table below: 








Immediate: 
TO Bo crcissiinnstdttncitcen in aidicichentmncial sities dl daninnbailieels $249, 526. 00 
I Ti aici tite eran cinitsnas incarnate: hpi aaa ail 108, 386. 21 
SIIIIIIEL OU - IUIIIE - Tas, Secon ineeebenasantnanmeeesacteataianameiindn aan 1, 778, 260. 00 
DODGE” BR ih de Witkntntdn cla intlicierniciecabh ahetinaliiabnenteal 1, 996, 920. 00 
TU: chucnanintantititmginaaneiaan 4, 133, 092. 21 
PUNE iin ci ithe cetpreentannnintesinnaaedead aed MaMicculentdhitiesnteai 635, 580. 00 
CES CIN caida aictrtgincgltnbonttiatnchidies eek ipiteagsteitedaahaina 4, 768, 672, 21 


APPLICATION BY THE VETERAN 


The Comptroller General has ruled that where a veteran died after 
making an application but before it was filed the application is not 
a valid one. Section 302 of the World War adjusted compensation 
act has been rewritten by section 1 of the bill to change this ruling 
so that where a veteran died after making application it may be filed 
by anyone. The section as rewritten also provides that where the 
Secretary of War or Navy has in his possession a document, no matter 
how informal, which is found by such Secretary to disclose an inten- 
tion to claim the benefits of the act on behalf of the veteran and to 
bear the bona fide signature of the applicant, such document shall be 
considered a valid application. Subdivision (c) of such section pro- 
vides that if a veteran has died and payments ure being made to his 
dependents because no application on behalf of the veteran has been 
submitted to the department, and then a valid application is filed, 
the payments to dependents shall immediately cease and payments 
on account of the application of the veteran shall be made to the 
persons entitled thereto after deducting any amounts already paid 
to the dependents. 

To remove any doubt as to the finality of the determination of the 
Secretary'of War or the Secretary of the Navy concerning the validity 
of an application or the amount of the adjusted service credit, section 
303 of the act has been amended by section 2 of the bill (1) by insert- 
ing a requirement that the certificate transmitted by either Secretary 
to the director shall contain a statement that a valid application has 
been received, and (2) by removing the requirement in the present 
law that the facts of record used in preparing the certificate be in- 
cluded in the certificate. 

In order to care for those cases where the veteran died after 
the passage of the adjusted compensation act but before application 
blanks were made available by the War or Navy Departments, and 
amendment is added to paragraph (b) of section 302, so as to provide 
that his widow may make the application. 
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DEDUCTION OF INDERTFEDNESS OF VETERAN TO THE UNITED STATES 


Under the present law the Comptroller General has ruled that if 
the veteran Is indebted to the United States, deduction of the amount 
of such debt shall be made from the adjusted service credit of the 
veteran, 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 308 of the present law 80 as to 
prohibit such deductions and makes the amendment retroactive to the 
time of the original enactment of the act. 

If no benefits have been extended in such cases before the passage of 
the amendatory act, no problem arises. When the case comes up for 
adjudication the credit will be computed In accordance with the law 
as amended without deduction for debts, and payment made in ac- 
cordance with law, 

If, however, any payments have already been made, the problem 
is presented as to how the amendment shall be given effect. Sub- 
divisions (b), (c), (d), and (e) of section 3 of the bill make provision 
for such cases, 

Subdiyision (c) provides that if a veteran is alive at the time of the 
enactment of the amendatory act and the benefits of the act have 
already been extended to him, then the amount deducted on account 
of the debt shall be treated as if it were a separate adjusted service 
credit and the benefits of the act extended In accordance with its terms, 
For example: If the amount of -the debt deduction is $49, the $49 
will be paid in a lump sum. If the amount of the debt deduction 
is $60; an adjusted service certificate will be issued of a face value 
computed on the basis of an adjustefl service credit of $60. 

Subdivisions (d) and (e) cover the case where the veteran has died 
before the enactment of the act and where payments have already 
been begun or have been completed before the enactment of the 
amendatory act. For example: If the adjusted service credit after 
deduction for debt was $100, and the debt deduction was $100, an 
adjusted service certificate of approximately $300 (the face value of a 
certificate computed on the basis of the debt deduction) is to be paid 
to the beneficiary or estate entitled thereto, in addition to the payment 
of the certificate computed on the basis of the adjusted service credit 
after making the debt deduction. 


FINALITY OF DECISION 


Section 4 has for its purpose the conferring on the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
of final and conclusive authority in all matters arising under their re- 
spective jurisdictions. This is for the purpose of prohibiting suits in 
connection with the adjusted compensation act because of differences of 


opinion between the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau and applicants. 


VETERANS OVER 75 YEARS OF AGE 


Section 5, page 7, the amendment proposed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pay veterans over 75 years of age the full amount of his 
adjusted service credit in cash, was disagreed to. 

LOAN SHARKS 


The attention of the committee has been called to instances where 
loan sharks have in their possession in some cases large numbers of 
certificates which they had procured by loaning money to veterans; 
but these sharks can not be prosecuted, because the law imposes no 
penalty for such practices. Instances also have been cited where a 
person is named as a beneficiary by the veteran in consideration for 
making a lean to him. To fiscourage such practices, section 503 
of the act has been amended by section 6 of the bill by making void 
the naming of any person as a beneficiary in consideration for a loan 
having been made to the veteran and by making it a misdemeanor 
for any person to accept assigunrent of a certificate or to receive a 
certificate as security for a loan or to loan money to a veteran in con- 
sideration of the naming by the veteran of any person as beneficiary. 
This section necessarily does not apply in the case of loans made by 
banks in conformity with section 502 of the act. 


DEPENDENTS 


A few clerical changes have been made by secion 7 of the bill in 
section 601 of the act in order to conform to the revised provisions 
concerning dependency found in section 602, 

Section 602 of the act has been entirely rewritten in section 8 of 
the bill to restate the policy concerning dependency. Any language 
which might tend to indicate that a showing of dependency upon 
the veteran is required has been eliminated. 

The requirement in respect of dependency of the widow is not 
materially changed, If she has remarried before making application, 
or if at the time of the death of the veteran she was living apart 
from him willfully, she is not entitled to the benefits. Otherwise, 
upon the showing of marital cohabitation, she is presumed to have 
been dependent. 

A child under 18 at the time of the death of the veteran, or over 
18 and before January 2, 1928, Incapable of self-support by reason 
of mental or physical defect, is entitled to the benefits. 

A mother or father is entitled to be considered dependent upon a 
showing of dependency upon anyone before January 2, 1928, and is 
presumed to be dependent if over 60 years of age before January 2, 


vo 


1928, A mother is also presumed to be dependent ff unmarrieg 
The requirement in the present law of a statement under oath of the 
dependency in the case of the mother and father has been elimina: 
APPLICATION BY DEPENDENTS 
Section 9 of the bill amends section 605 of the act in order to } 
it correspond in terminology and legal effect with the changes 
respect of applications made in section 3803. 
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DEFINITION OF WIDOW 


Section 10 of the bill adds a new definition of “ widow” to ineiyao 
widower, and is made to correspond with the clerical changes mado 
by section 7, 

DEDUCTION OF FIRST 60 DAYS OF SERVICE 


Section 1406 of the revenue act of 1918 did not permit payment of 
the $60 bonus to persons who died in the service. Inasmuch as under 
the World War adjusted compensation act a deduction of 60 days was 
made in the computation of the adjusted service credit of all veter: ns, 
including those who died in the service, this latter class was conse. 
quently discriminated against, and section 11 of the bill removes the 
discrimination by providing for the payment of $60 in cash to the 
dependents of any such veteran, 


ACCRUED RIGHTS 


Because of amendments in the bill changing the basis for determin- 
ing dependency in many cases, and because of certain retroactive pro- 
visions of the bill, section 12 has been added in order to validate a) 
payments made and all applications received under the act, and to 
assure any dependent now receiving the benefits of the act that he 
will continue to receive such benefits unless a person entitled to a 
priority In preference can establish dependency. If such person can 
establish dependency, he receives only the remaining benefits extended 
by the act. 

COUNTERFEITING CERTIFICATES 

Section 13 of the bill adds a new penal section to the act to cover 
forging, counterfeiting, etc., of adjusted service certificates and pro- 
vides for the use of the Secret Service Division of the Treasury De- 
partment to enforce the provisions of this section, 


LOST CERTIFICATES 


Section 14 of the bill adds a new section to the act to provide for 
the issuance under bond of a duplicate adjusted service certificate 
where the director determines that such certificate, without bad faith 
on the part of the person entitled to payment thereon, has been 
lost, destroyed, or so defaced as to impair its value to the rightful 
holder. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR M’KELLAR ON JURY TRIALS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask to have published 
in the Recorp an address on jury trials by the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetzar] delivered at Memphis, Tenn., 
a few weeks ago. ; ; 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senator McCKELLAR. Mr. President, last year Senator Caraway 
introduced a bill and the Senate passed it, making it reversible error 
for a presiding Federal judge to express his opinion as to the credi- 
bility of witnesses or the weight of the testimony in any case tried 
in his court. The House did not pass the bill and Senator Caraway 
has introduced it again at this session, and no doubt it will come 
up and be passed in the Senate, as the Senate has already once passed 
it. 

Mr. President, this bill should become the law. Unfortunately, and 
I believe without a careful examination of the authorities, our Fed- 
eral courts have from time to time invaded the province of the jury 
until in substance and effect jury trials have been abolished in the 
Federal courts of the United States. This bill of Senator Caraway 
would restore jury trials. They should be restored. They have come 
down to us from our English ancestors from the days of Magna 
Charta. They are provided for in three separate sections of our 
Federal Constitution. The original Constitution came very near being 
defeated because of the failure of the original authors of the Con- 
stitution to include specifically the guaranty of trial by jury. There 
fs no more effective or sacred guaranty of liberty and of the rights 
of property than the guaranty of trial by jury. It should never be 
interfered with. Our courts should uphold it, and inasmuch as our 
Federal judges seem determined to ignore these sections of the Con- 
stitution, it is mot only the right but it is the duty of Congress to 
prohibit any invasion by interpretation or otherwise of the judge 
upon the province of the jury in trials at law. 

Mr. President, in Article III, section 1, of the Constitution it is pro- 
vided that “the trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury; and such trials shall be held in the State where said 
crime shall have been committed.” One of the most important argu- 
ments made against the Constitution was that it did not provide for 
jury trial, and even if it did that it provided only for jury trial in 
criminal eases. Therefore, amendments 6 and 7 were adopted to rectify 
this defect. And so in amendment 6 it is provided “in all criminal 
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cases the aceused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial by 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have been previously ascertained 
by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation ; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense.” 

It is difficult to conceive of how an impartial trial by jury could have 
been better provided for. In my humble opinion it was never dreamed 
that the trial judge under this amendment would undertake to argue the 
case before the jury and give the jury his opinion. Where the judge 
thus takes an active part it is not an impartial trial at all, but it is a 
trial made partial by the opinion of the trial judge, who by reason of 
his being judge should have and does have the greatest weight with the 
ury. 

, The seventh amendment is as follows: 

“In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall ex- 
ceed $20, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any court of the United States 
than according to the rules of the common law.” 

Here again it would be difficult to find language more careful to 
preserve the right of trial by jury even in so smal! an amount as $20. 
Of course, it was meant that the litigant should have the right to the 
same impartial trial as provided in criminal cases. What was intended, 
in my judgment, was that the judge should direct the proceedings, 
should rule upon the admissibility of evidence, should give the law to 
the jury, but it was never intended under this provision that the judge 
should give his opinion as to the facts, substantially arguing one side 
of the case or the other to the jury, and then telling the jury that 
notwithstanding his opinion, it was their province to pass upon the 
facts. Such a trial is not an impartial trial as required by the Consti- 
tution, All this, of course, is merely my opinion outside of the cases. 

In the Plymouth Colony law as early as 1691 it was provided that 
in all criminal and civil cases there should be a trial by jury. The 
trial by jury in criminal cases was secured in the early days in the 
Colony of Massachusetts, and it provided for such a trial for all of the 
inhabitants. In Connecticut “trial by jury in civil and criminal 
cases was also secured; and, if the court were dissatisfied with the ver- 
dict, they might send it back to the jury to consider the same for a 
second or third time, but not further.” (First Colonial Laws of Con- 
necticut, first edition by Greene, 1713 and 1718.) 

Surely, if it is to be assumed that the judge, being dissatisfied, could 
only send the jury back twice, a jury trial meant much more in those 
days than it means to-day. In the early history of New York we find 
jury trials provided for. 

Mr. Story, section 1, volume 165, says: “ The trial by jury in all 
cases, civil and criminal, was as firmly and universally established in 
the colonies as in the mother country.” 

It will be noted that in amendment 7 it is stated “and no fact 
tried by jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any court of the 
United States than by the rules of common law.” Now, if the present 
modern contention about jury trials is correct, then that provision 
of the Constitution should have read “and no fact tried by jury under 
the advice of the judge, or by direction of the judge, or upon the 
recommendation of the judge, or after the approval of the judge, shall 
be otherwise reexamined, etc.’’ This was not done, however, but the 
judge was left out of the equation, and the fact as found by the jury 
alone was not to be retried except under the rules of the common 
law. 

I next call your attention to article 3, section 2 of the Constitution, 
as follows: 

“In all the other cases before mentioned the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such excep- 
tions and under such regulations as the Congress shall make.” 

Amendment 7 evidently guarded against this most important pro- 
vision by asserting that no fact tried by jury shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court of the United States, duly recalling from our 
judicial and politica] history that giving the Supreme Court appellate 
jurisdiction “ both as to law and fact” raised a great storm of criticism 
of the then proposed Constitution, it being argued that this granted 
to the Supreme Court the power to review the decision of a jury in 
mere matters of fact, and thus, in effect, to destroy the validity of 
their decision and to reduce to a mere form the right of a trial by jury 
in civil cases. 

Mr. Story says that “this objection was at once seized hold of by 
the enemies of the Constitution and was pressed with an urgency and 
zeal which well-nigh prevented its ratification.” Section 1763. This 
shows how zealous the makers of our Constitution were in guarding 
the right of trial by jury. 

In the case of Louisiana the Supreme Court said: “ The trial by 
jury is justly dear to the American people. It has always been an 
objeet of deep interest and solicitude, and every encroachment upon it 
has been watched with great jealousy. The right to such a trial is, 
it Is believed, incorporated into and secured in every State constitu- 
tion in the Union; and it is found in the constitution of Louisiana. 

One of the strongest objections originally taken against the Conatitu- 
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express provision secur- 
As soon as the Con- 


tion of the United States was tue want of an 
ing the right of trial by jury in civil cases. 
stitution was adopted, this right was secured by the seventh amend- 
ment of the Constitution proposed by Congress, which received an 
assent of the people so general as to establish its importance as a 
fundamental guaranty of the rights and liberties of the 
Story, section 1769. 

The judicial act of 1789, chapter 20, section 17, has given to all 
of the courts of the United States power to grant new trials in cases 
where there has been a trial by jury, for reasons for which new 
trials have been granted in the courts of the United States. Now, 
if the court has a right to grant new trials under the common law, 
why should the judge be made the most important 
jury, advising and directing verdicts? 

In the Federalist, 83, it is said: “An yet it may be safely affirmed. 
that more numerous encroachments have been made upon the trial 
by jury in this State since the Revolution, though provided for by a 
positive article of our Constitution, that has happened in the same time 
either in Connecticut or Great Britain. It may be added, that these 
encroachments have generally originated with the men who endeavor 
to persuade the people they are the warmest defenders of popular 
liberty, who have rarely suffered constitutional obstacles to arrest them 
in a favorite career.” 

So it is seen that a trial by jury in the days when the constitutional 
provisions were enacted was not a mock trial such as now obtains in 
many of our Federal courts. I don’t believe I have ever seen half 
a dozen trials in a Federal court where the judge was impartial, but 
in the most of them he absolutely dominates the verdict of the jury 
from the beginning to the end. 

Mr. Story in his admirable work, among other things, says, *fter 
showing the right of trial by Jury was contained in Magna Charta: 

“When our more immediate ancestors removed to America they 
brought this great privilege with them, as their birthright and in- 
heritance, as a part of that admirable common law which had fenced 
round and interposed barriers on every side against the approaches of 
arbitrary power. It is now incorporated into all our State constitu 
tions as a fundamental right, and the Constitution of the United States 
would have been justly (highly) obnoxieus to the most conclusive ob- 
jection if it had not recognized and confirmed it in the most solemn 
terms.” (See. 1779.) 

In other words, according to Story, the very reason of the consti- 
tutional provision was to guard against the arbitrary power of the 
judges, and yet, under the modern view a jury is a formal adjunct to 
the judge, who either directs it what to do, or so advises it, or sums 
up the facts, or otherwise demeans himself so as to show the jury his 
own opinion and gets it to take his view of the facts. 

I remember being in a little town in Tennessee not long ago where 
a new Federal judge had been holding court. He was a friend of 
mine and I asked some lawyer at the bar how he had gotten along. 
The reply of the lawyer was that the judge had tried 264 cases and 
hadn't lost a case, 

The first section of Senator Caraway’s bill is as follows: 

“That hereafter in any cause pending in any United States court, 
triable by jury, in which the jury has been impaneled to try the issue 
of facts, it shall be reversible error for the judge presiding in said 
court to express his personal opinion as to the credibility of witnesses 
or the weight of testimony involved in said issue: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall prevent the court directing a verdict 
when the same may be required or permitted as a matter of law.” 

In my judgment, the only trouble about this amendment is the 
proviso. When a judge says to a jury something like this: “ Gentle- 
men of the jury, you have heard the evidence; you have heard the 
witnesses for the plaintiff, and the witnesses for the defendant. The 
witnesses for the plaintiff have no motive to tell anything but the 
truth; they are not interested and are fair and impartial witnesses. 
On the other hand, the defendant’s witnesses have every reason to 
tell a falsehood about this matter, and I believe they are not telling 
the truth, but, of course, it is for you to decide whether they are not 
telling the truth.” 

Now, anyone in the world who has had anything to do with the 
actual trial of cases knows there is not one jury in a hundred that 
won't regard such a statement as the above binding upon them and 
the decision of the case. [I am not quoting from an actual charge, 
but I have heard charges from a Federal judge even stronger than 
the one stated. I have heard them sum up cases stronger than the 
lawyer who is conducting the case could possibly sum up the evidence, 
and coming from the judge, it is absolutely destructive of the impartial 
opinion of the juror. The idea of a judge being the thirteenth juror 
does not come from the Constitution at all. 

It is said that we must read the Constitution in the Nght of what 
was considered a jury trial at the time the amendment was passed. 
That is true, but the words of the Constitution itself must be given 
their manifest meaning. The sixth and seventh amendments were 
passed for the purpose of giving litigants an impartial trial before a 
jury in criminal and common law cases. If by that provision it had 
only been intended to give a jury trial under the advice and control 
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of a judge, it would have said so. But, as I have before pointed out, 
the Judge was excluded from participation in the finding of the facts 
by the express statement that “no fact tried by a jury shall be other- 
wise reexamined in any court of the United States other than by rules 
of the common law.” In effect this provision repealed the provision 
in the original Constitution allowing the Supreme Court to reexamine 
both causes of law and fact. Surely if our Constitution makers had 
intended that trial Judges should have the right and power to partici- 
pate in, argue for, and influence the verdict of a jury, then they 
would not have objected to permitting the Supreme Court to review 
the facts found by the jury. 

Mr. President, I have a good, long experience at the bar; I have 


tried many jury cases in the Federal court and I have seen many others 
tried there, With some few exceptions, real, impartial, honest-te-God 
jury trials have been abolished by the Federal courts. Unconsciously 


these invasions of the trial judges of the province of juries, these 
encroachments of the Constitution as it is written, have been so long 
indulged in by trial judges and so oftep upheld by the appellate courts 
that it has gotten to be fully recognized, and yet the courts have made 
a dead letter of jury trials, guaranteed by the Constitution. I do not 
mean that these gentlemen have intentionally violated the Constitu-, 
tion, but by a series of constructions and encroachments upon the Con- 
stitution these provisions of the Constitution have been made nugatory, 
or practically so. 

If the seventh amendment to the Constitution means the kind of Jary 
trial they say it means, then the Caraway bill, if enacted into law, 
will be unconstitutional, of course. Yet I doubt if any court in the 
land would hold it unconstitutional, because it follows the very letter of 
the Constitution. The acid test, however, of the proposed law is its 
constitutionality, 

I next come to the case of Capital Traction Co. v. Hof (174 U. 8. 
p. 1). It is true that in that case Mr. Justice Gray, speaking for a 
majority of the court, expressed himself as follows: 

“ This court has expressed the same idea, saying: ‘In the courts of 
the United States, as in those of England, from which our practice 
was derived, the Judge, in submitting a case to the jury, may, at his 
discretion, whenever he thinks it necessary to assist them in arriving 
at a just conclusion, comment upon the evidence, call their attention to 
parts of it which he thinks important, and express his opinion upon 
the facts.’ Vicksburg, etc., Railroad v. Putnam (1886), 118 U. 8. 
545, 553). And again: ‘Trial by jury in the courts of the United 
States is a trial presided over by a judge with authority not only to 
rule upon objections to evidence and to instruct the jury upon the 
law, but also, when in his judgment the due administration of justice 
requires it, to aid the jury by explaining and commenting upon the 
testimony, and even giving them his opinion on questions of fact, pro- 
vided only he submits those questions to their determination.’ (United 
States v., Philadelphia & Reading Railroad (1887), 123 U. 8S. 113, 114. 
And see Spark ov. United States (1895), 156 U. 8. 51, 102, 106; Thomp- 
son v. Utah (1898), 170 U. 8. 843, 850; Miller on the Constitution, 
511; Cooley's Principles of Constitutional Law, 239.)” 

But, Mr. President, if we read on the preceding pages the learned 
judge’s examination of the American authorities, they do not uphold 
his conclusion, I first quote the judge’s own statement of the law as 
shown on page 18: " 

“It must therefore be taken as established, by virtue of the seventh 
amendment of the Constitution, that either party to an action at law 
(as distinguished from suits in equity or in admiralty) in a court of 
the United States, where the value in controversy exceeds $20, has the 
right to a trial by jury; that when a trial by jury has been had in an 
action at law, in a court either of the United States or of a State, the 
facts there tried and decided can not be reexamined in any court of 
the United States otherwise than according to the rules of the com- 
mon law of England; that by the rules of that law no other mode of 
reexamination is allowed than upon a new trial, either granted by the 
court in which the first trial was had or to which the record was re- 
turnable, or ordered by an appellate court for error in law; and there- 
fore that unless a new trial has been granted in one of those two ways, 
facts once tried by a jury can not be tried anew, by a jury or other- 
wise, in any court of the United States.” 

And, again, his quotation from the Ohio law, as shown on page 14: 

“The Supreme Court of Ohio held that the provision of article 1, 
section 19, of the constitution of that State, requiring compensation for 
private property taken for the public use to ‘ be assessed by a jury,’ 
was not satisfied without an assessment by a jury of 12 nren under the 
supervision of a court, and, speaking by Chief Justice Thurman, said: 
‘That the term “ jury,” without addition or prefix, imports a body of 
12 men in a court of justice is as well settled as any legal proposition 
can be.’ ‘We agree with Grimke, jr., in Willyard v. Hamilton (7 Ohio, 
pt. 2, 111, 118) that a jury, properly speaking, is an appendage of a 
court, a tribunal auxiliary to the administration of justice in a court; 
that a presiding law tribunal is implied; and that the conjunction of 
the two is the pecullar and valuable feature of the jury trial; and, as, 
a necessary inference, that a mere commission, though composed of 

2 men, can never be preperly regarded as a jury. Upon the whole, 
after a careful examination of the subject, we are clearly of the opinion 
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that the word “jury” in section 19 of article 1, as well as in oth r 
places in the constitution where it occurs, means a tribunal of 12 m, n, 
presided over by a court, and hearing the allegations, evidence, and 
argunrents of the parties.” (Lamb v, Lane (1854), 4 Ohio St. 167, 
177, 179.)” 

And again, his quotation from the Supreme Court of New Hamp 
shire, as shown on page 15: 

“The justices of the Supreme Judicial Court of New Hampshire, 
in an opinion given to the house of representatives of the State, sajq- 

‘The terms “ jury,” and “trial by jury,” are, and for ages have been, 
well known in the language of the law. They were used at tho 
adoption of the Constitution, and always, it is believed, before tho; 
time, and almost always since, in a single sense. A jury for the tria! 
of a cause was a body of 12 men, described as upright, well-qualified, 
and lawful men, disinterested and impartial, not of kin nor personal 
dependents of either of the parties, having their homes within the 
jurisdictional limits of the court, drawn and selected by officers free from 
all bias in favor or against elther party, duly empaneled under the 
direction of a competent court, sworn to render a true verdict accord- 
ing to the law and the evidence given thenr; who, after hearing the 
parties and their evidence, and receiving the instructions of the court 
relative to the law involved in the trial, and deliberating, when neces 
sary, apart from all extraneous influence, must return their unanimous 
verdict upon the issue submitted to them.’ Opinion of Justices (1660) 
41 N. H. 550, 551.” 

And again, his quotation from Massachusetts, as shown on pages 
15 and 16: 

“ Judge Sprague, in the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Massachusetts, said: ‘The Constitution secures a trial by 
jury, without defining what that trial is. We are left to the common 
law to learn what it is that is secured. Now the trial by jury was, 
when the Constitution was adopted, and for generations before that 
time had been, here and in England, a trial of an issue of fact by 12 
men, under the direction and superintendence of the court. This 
direction and superintendence was an essential part of the trial. At 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution, it was a part of the 
system of trial by jury in civil cases that the court might, in its dis- 
cretion, set aside a verdict.’ Each party, the losing as well as the 
winning, has a right to the legitimate trial by jury, with all its safe- 
guards, as understood when the Constitution was adopted.” (United 
States v. Bags of Merchandise, (1863) 2 Sprague, 85-88.) 

It will also be noted that his notation from Lord Hale, on page 14, 
is the only authority he advances for the position the court takes that 
the judge has the right to give his opinion to the jury. Apparently, 
therefore, until 1886 at least, according to Judge Gray’s own opinion 
cited by you, the Hnglish doctrine had never been accepted in the 
United States courts. So that it was nearly 100 years after our 
constitutional provision was adopted before our Federal courts an 
nounced the proposition that the judge had the right to express his 
opinien upon the facts. 

If the charge of the court in the case of Vicksburg v. Putnam (118 
U. 8S.) be examined, it will be found that the language used by Judge 
Gray was not language that really prejudiced the case. I quote two 
of the excerpts complained of: “If it was a bad crosstie and it was 
the cause of the accident, why, then, the negligence of the road 
would be very great, or the negligence of the employees, because that 
was a thing anybody could see.’ And there were two charges com- 
plained of, of like character, but then the court said: “I would not 
be prepared to say what they ought to do in a case like this. If a 
rail be 40 years old, perhaps they ought to send a man around every 
day to hammer it. I do not say that this would be their duty. I 
suggest that to you for your consideration, because this is extraor 
dinary to use a 40-year old rail. There is no evidence that they did 
anything more with that than they did with any other rail.” 

The court, therefore, in making its charge, did not make any very 
pronounced statement of opinion. He merely commented on the facts, 
but it is distinctly seen in that case that the judge was fair about it, 
and I doubt if there was any error in the court’s sustained charge. 
But the reason given gave rise to very different charges of courts 
later. Frankly, the opinion ought never to have been written, and in 
my judgment constitutes a violation of the constitutional right to a 
fair and imparttal jury. 

That opinion was delivered in 1886. In 1887 the same judge, in the 
ease of United States v. Reading Railroad, delivered a like opinion, 
bet the facts are not set out. He cited his former opinion and one in 
122 U. S. 360 for authority in the Reading Railroad case. 

The next case, of Sparf Hansen v. United States (156 U. 8. 51), 
was a murder case, and the trial judge in that case said to the jury: 
“For if a felonious homicide has been committed, of which you are to 
be the judges from the proof, there is nothing in this case to reduce 
it below tlie grade of murder.” 

And again: “ Yét, as I have said in this case, if d felonious homicide 
has been committed at all, of which, I repeat, you are the judges, there 
is nothing to reduce it below the grade of murder.” 

And again: “ You are the exclusive judges of the fact. No matter 
what assumption may appear during the course of the trial in any 
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ruling of mine, or what may appear in any one of these instructions, 
eon are to take this case and consider it, and remember you are the 
tribunal to which the law has referred the case and whose judgment 
the law wants on the case.” 

In the opinion of the majority of the court, delivered by Mr. Justice 
Harlan, it is said: 


“ We are of opinion that the court below did not err in saying to the | 


jury that they could not consistently with the law arising from the 
evidence find the defendants guilty of manslaughter or of any offense 
less than the one charged; that if the defendants were not guilty of 
the offense charged, the duty of the jury was to return a verdict of not 
guilty. No instruction was given that questioned the right of the jury 
to determine whether the witnesses were to be believed or not, nor 


whether the defendant was guilty or not guilty of the offense charged. | 


On the contrary, the court was careful to say that the jury were the 
exclusive judges of the facts, and that they were to determine—apply- 
ing to the facts the principles of law announced by the court—whether 
the evidence established the guilt or innocence of the defendant of the 
charge set out in the indictment.” 

This opinion does not in any way uphold the dictum of Mr. Justice 
Gray in the Vicksbutg Railroad case. In addition to that, it was a 
4 decision, Justices Brown, Brewer, Gray, and Shiras taking 
the other view of it. This case, instead of being an authority for the 
abolition of jury trials in Federal courts, is an authority the other 
way. 

The case of Thompson against Utah, cited in the opinion, does 
not in any way support the statement made by Mr. Justice Gray in 
the Capital Traction case, except the dictum, which I quote: 

“In our opinion the seventh amendment secured unanimity in find- 
ing a verdict as an essential feature of trial by jury in common-law 
cases, and the act of Congress could not impart the power to change 
the constitutional rule and could not be treated as attempting to do 
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so. It does not affect the case that we are considering at all.” 
With all due respect, the citation to Mr. Miller's lectures on the 
Constitution, page 511, is absolutely no authority for the position 


taken. The court evidently didn’t read it. 

The citation of Cooley's Principles of Constitutional Law is an incor- 
rect citation. Mr. Cooley considers the question on page 263 of his 
third edition. The page 239 may refer to some other edition. I do 
not know. But the truth is that Mr. Cooley takes the opposite view 
of that announced in the opinion. Professor Cooley does refer to the 
Vicksburg case, but his whole treatment of the subject of jury trials 
in civil cases negatives the idea suggested in this opinion. 

In describing jury trials, Mr. Blackstone, who may be regarded as 
being fairly familiar with the principles of the common law in Eng- 
land, says: 

“When the evidence is gone through on both sides, the judge in the 
presence of the parties, the counsel, and all others, sums up the whole 
to the jury; omitting all superfluous circumstances, observing wherein 
the main question and principal issue lies, stating what evidence has 
been given to support it, with such remarks as he thinks necessary 
for their direction, and giving them his opinion in matters of law 
arising upon that evidence.” (3 Blackstone’s Comnrentaries 375.) 

Mr. Blackstone issued his commentaries in 1758, as I recall. At all 
events, It was only a short time before our Constitution went into 
effect. These commentaries had become well known in America and 
so had jury trials, which were part of the system of every English 
colony in America. It was stated by him that the judge stated the 
law upon the facts as arisen in the trial and that the jury, accepting 
the law from the court, were the exclusive judges of the facts. 

I doubt if an opinion can be found anywhere holding that the jury 
is net the exclusive judges of facts under our Federal Constitution. 
Yet the apologists of the present-day, or mock, system of jury trials in 
Federal courts will say that the judge has the right to argue the case 
to the jury for the one side or the other, or to take away the case 
from the jury because, in his opinion, there are no facts to be decided 
by the jury, or to bias the jury by criticizing witnesses on the one side 
or the other, or otherwise controlling the verdict of the jury, and that 
these invasions of the sacred right of trial by jury guaranteed by our 
Constitution does not constitute an interference with the exclusive 
right of the jury to pass on the facts. If the jury are the exclusive 
triers of fact, under our Federal Constitution, then any act or state- 
ment by the judge which interferes with that exclusive right is an 
invasion of the province of the jury and a disregard of the Constitu- 
tion. The theorles advanced by judges condoning this invasion of the 
constitutional function of the jury are wholly untenable under the 
provisions of the Constitution. 

Mr. Blackstone also says in referring to awarding new trials: 

“Causes of suspending the judgment by creating a new trial are at 
present wholly extrinsic, arising from matter foreign to or dehors the 
record. Of this sort are want of notice of trial or any flagrant mis- 
behavior of the party prevailing toward the jury, which may have in- 
fluenced their verdict, or any gross misbehavior of the jury among 
themselves; also if it appears by the judge's report, certified by the 
court, that the jury have brought in a verdict without or contrary to 
evidence, so that he is reasonably dissatisfied therewith, or if they 
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have given exorbitant damages, or if the Judge himself has misdirected 
unjustifiable verdict, for these and 
other reasons of the like kind it is the practice of the court to award 
a new, seconé, trial. But if two juries agree in the same or a 
similar verdict, a third trial is seldom awarded, for the law will not 
readily suppose that the verdict of any subsequent jury can 
countervail the oaths of the two preceding Blackstone, 
p. 386.) 

Now, this was the kind of jury trial that was in and well 
understood in England and Amrerica at the time our Constitution was 
formed. This was the “right of trial by Jury” which the Constitu- 
tion directed “shall be preserved.” The new trial or trials thus 
described by Mr. Blackstone were the new trials referred to in the 
Constitution when it “No fact tried by the jury shall be 
otherwise reexamined in any court of the United States other than 
by the rules of the common law.” If Mr. Blackstone did not know 
what a jury trial was at that time, I doubt if anyone did. 

It is thus seen that the right of trial by jury preserved in our Con 
stitution had a distinct, fixed, and absolute form, and here it may be 
stated that under the common-law definition of trial by jury as given 
by Mr. Blackstone and under the plain prevision of the Constitution 
no power was granted the Judge— 

. To become the thirteenth juror; 

To advise what kind of verdict it should bring in; 

To persuade the jury what kind of verdict to bring in; 

To argue what kind of verdict the jury should bring In; 

To denounce or criticize witnesses on either side; 

To make a speech in behalf of one of the lIttigants; 

7. To say, “I think the plaintiff is entitled to recover under the 
facts, but you must find the facts for yourselves"; 

8. To say, “I don’t believe the testimony of certain witnesses, but 
you must decide this matter for yourselves ”’; f 

9. To say generally to the jury, “I have weighed all the evidence 
offered by the plaintiff? and the defendant and I do not think there 
is any evidence on which a verdict can rest”; 

10. To say, “I have weighed all the evidence submitted by the 
parties hereto, and under the evidence I charge you that the plaintiff 
is entitled to recover”; 

11. To say, “I have weighed all the evidence in this case, and I 
charge you that the defendant is entitled to a verdict at your hands”; 

12. The taking away from the consideration of the jury by the 
court, of a lawsuit after the issue is joined, was absolutely unknown 
to the common law. 

13. The practice, at the end of plaintiff’s testimony and before the 
defendant is heard, to charge the jury that the plaintif? had not made 
out a case, was unknown to the common law. 

All of these practices herein enumerated, have grown up largely in 
the last 40 years, and each and every one of them constitute an inva- 
sion of the sacred right of trial by jury, guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. Some of them are disguised by the appellate courts. Some of 
them are excused by the appellate courts. Some of them are affirmed 
by the appellate courts; but whether disguised, excused, or affirmed, 
they constitute simple evasions of the Federal Constitution which 
no court under its oath should uphold. Little by little the province 
of the court in Jury trials has been constantly enhanced and added 
to and the province of the jury has been constantly encroached upon 
and lessened until our Federal courts now have boldly proclaimed the 
doctrine that a jury trial is wholly under the control of the court. 
We talk about upholding and defending the Constitution, and yet we 
find that our Federal judges are constantly permitting encroachments 
and invasions of the jury-trial provisions of that sacred instrument. 

Mr. Blackstone in his Commentaries says: “The trial by jury has 
been, and I think ever will be, looked on as the glory of the English 
law. * * * It is the most transcendent privilege which any 
subject can enjoy, or wish for, that he can not be affected either in 
his property, his liberty, or his person, but by the unanimous consent 
of 12 of his neighbors and equals.” 

And then came the seventh amendment guaranteeing in suits at 
common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed $20, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by jury shall be 
otherwise reexamined in any court of the United States, than accord- 
ing to the rules of common law—and our courts have held and are 
constantly upholding the several invasions named above, of this sacred 
right of trial by jury. 

The case of Vicksburg v. Putuam (118 U. 8.) cites five previous 
cases as upholding the doctrine that the judge has the right to express 
his opinion on the facts. We will take those cases up in order. 

The first case is Carver v. Jackson (4 Peters 81). That case does 
not sustain the position of the court. It is there said on this subject 
by Mr. Justice Story: 

“The charge of the court in summing up the case to the jury is 
also spread, in extenso, upon the record; and a general exception wus 
taken to each and every part of the same on behalf of the origina! 
defendant. And upon all these exceptions the case is now before us. 

“We take this occasion to express our decided disapprobation of the 
practice (which seems of late to have gained ground) of bringing the 
charge of the court below, at length, before this court for review. It 
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fs an unauthorized practice and extremely inconvenient both to the 
inferlor and to the appellate court. * * ®* If, indeed, in the 


summing up the court should mistake the law that would justly fur- 
nish a ground for an exception.” 

Evidently the question of the Caraway bfll was not in anywise con- 
sidered in this case. I have already referred to Mr. Story’s splendid 
definition of the jury system, in which the judge charged the law and 
the jury were the exclusive Judges of the facts. 

Again, In the case of Magniac v. Thompson (7 Peters, 390) the 
court, speaking by Judge Story, took occasion to reprimand the practice 
of sending the entire charge of the court up to the appellate court, but 
the case does not uphold the opinion of the court in Vicksburg v. Put- 
nam (118 U. 8.). 


In the case of Mitchell v. Harmony (13 Howard, 130) Chief Justice 
Taney said: 
“ The passages in relation to questions of fact are nothing more than 


the inferences which in the opinion of the court were fairly deducible 
from the testimony, and were stated to the jury, not to control their 
decision, but submitted for their consideration in order to assist them 
in forming their judgment. This mode of charging the jury has 
always prevailed in the State of New York, and has been followed in’ 
the circuit court ever since the adoption of the constitution.” 

Then he goes on to say: 

‘The practice in this respect differs in different States. In some of 
them the eourt neither sums up the evidence in a charge to the jury, 
nor expresses an opinion upon a question of fact. Its charge is 
strictly confined to questions of law, leaving the evidence to be dis- 


cussed by counsel, and the facts to be decided by the jury without 
commentary or opinion by the court. 

“But in most of the States the practice is otherwise; and they have 
adopted the usages of the English courts of justice, where the judge 
always sums up the evidence and points out the conclusions which in 
his opinion ought to be drawn from it, submitting them, however, to 
the consideration and judgment of the jury.” 

This opinion of Chief Justice Taney may be regarded as a mild author- 
ity for the practice permitted in the Vicksburg Railroad case, but evi- 
dently Chief Justice Taney was considering the then present English 
practice and not the English practice as laid down by Mr. Blackstone 
and preserved by the seventh amendment. 

The case of Transpertation Line v. Hope (95 U. 8S. 302) is really 
an authority against the decision in the Vicksburg Railroad case. In 
that case the court said: 

“The judge did not undertake to fix the value of the barge, but 
merely referred to the proof relating to it and said the jury would be 
justified in finding accordingly.” “ There could be no misunderstanding 
by the jury after this explanation.” 

“If there was an error in this respect, it was quite harmless.” 

The case of Nudd vw. Burrows (91 U. 8. 439), in an opinion delivered 
by Mr. Justice Swayne in 1875, is directly contrary to the holding of 
the court in the Vicksburg case. I quote from the opinion: 

“Questions of law are to be determined by the court; questions of 
fact by the jury. The authority of the jury as to the latter is as abso- 
lute as the authority of the court with respect to the former. No 
question of fact must be withdrawn from the determination of those 
whose function it is to decide such issues, 

“The line which separates the two provinces must not be over- 
looked by the court. Care must be taken that the jury is not misled 
into the belief that they are alike bound by the views expressed upon 
the evidence and the instructions given as to the law. They must 
distinctly understand that what is said as to the facts is only ad- 
visory and in no wise intended to fetter the exercise finally of their own 
independent judgment. Within these limitations it is the right and 
duty of the court to aid them by recalling the testimony to thelr recol- 
lection, by collating its details, by suggesting grounds of preference 
where there is contradiction, by directing their attention to the most 
important facts, by eliminating the true points of inquiry, by resolv- 
ing the evidence, however complicated, into its simplest elements, and 
by showing the bearing of its several parts and their combined effect, 
stripped of every consideration which might otherwise mislead or con- 
fuse them. How this duty shall be performed depends in every case 
upon the discretion of the judge. There fs none more important rest- 
ing upon those who preside at jury trials. Constituted as juries are, 
it is frequently impossible for them to discharge their function wisely 
and well without this ald. Im such cases chance, mistake, or caprice 
may determine the result.” 

This was the plausible wording of the Supreme Court decision by 
which the elepharit got its trunk under the tent and by which fudges 
fn later decisions overturned jury trials in Federal courts. If this 
policy thus laid down by Mr. Justice Swayne had been literally fol- 
lowed, it would not have been so bad; but see what has grown out of 
it. The judge now tells the jury: 

(1) “I have considered the evidence and there is no evidence on 
which you can base a verdict, and therefore you find for the defend- 
ant”; or (2) “There is no reason for you to disbelfeve the Govern- 
ment’s witnesses. They are fair and impartial. They have no interest 


in the matter. On the other hand, the defendant naturally has ay 
interest in the matter, and his witnesses are interested in him”: ang 
thus the judge dominates the verdict. Mr. Justice Swayne, when jo 
started out in his opinion above quoted, stated the case accurately 
when he said: “ Questions of law are to be determined by the court 
questions of fact by the jury. The authority of the jury as to the 
latter is as absolute as the authority of the court with respect to tho 
former.” 

I have tried many cases in Federal courts. I have never heard a 
Federal judge thus charge the jury, and so far as I now recal). | 
never knew one to present any case to the jury without indicating 
how he felt about the merits of the case. Indeed, in most cases, the 
judge determines a few minutes after the trial begins what he thinks 
about the case and thereafter he takes an active part in questioning 
the witnesses or in lecturing counsel and otherwise indicating to the 
jury what he thinks about the facts. If the Federal judges of the 
United States are opposed to jury trials, and I take ft they are, then 
they ought to set out to have the sixth and seventh amendments to 
the Constitution repealed; but as long as they are sworn to uphold 
the Constitution and all of it, they ought to give it its proper inter- 
pretation. Judges have even less right to disregard the mandates of 
the Constitution than any other people, because they, of all persons, 
should know what the Constitution contains and they, of all persons, 
should be the first to defend each and every provision of that sacred 
instrument. It is the province of the Congress and of the several 
States to change the Constitution. It is not the province of the courts 
to change it by interpretation, by construction, or by disregarding its 
plain mandates. 

I recall, in my own practice once, many years ago, where the trial 
judge, after hearing the evidence on behalf of the plaintiff instructed 
the jury to find for the defendant on the ground that no evidence 
had been submitted on which a verdict could be based. The court of 
appeals at Cincinnati, then composed of Justice Lurton, Justice 
Severens, and Justice Richards, reversed the case from the bench 
without even taking it under advisement, upon a simple statement of 
counsel for defendant of what facts had been adduced in the court 
below and the plaintiff thereafter received a judgment for the full 
amount and it was paid; and yet the trial judge had instructed the jury 
that there was no evidence on which a verdict could be found. The 
Constitution never gave the trial judge any such right, and to my mind 
it is a plain violation of the Constitution itself, for any judge to so 
instruct a jury or for any appellate court to uphold such an instruction. 


MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a memorial of the board of managers 
of the Woman Patriot Publishing Co., remonstrating against 
the passage of House bill 7555, proposing to amend the act of 
November 23, 1921, for the promotion of the welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The memorial is as follows: 


A PPTITION FoR THE REJECTION OF THE PHIPPS-PARKER Bru (8S. 2696, 
H. R. 7555) PRoposinc aN EXTENTION OF THE MATERNITY ACT 


[From the board of directors of the Woman Patriot Publishing Co., 
8 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.] 


To the honorable Members of the United States Senate, 


THe WoMAN Parrtor, 
Washington, D. O., May 17, 1926. 
To the honorable Members of the United States Senate. 

GENTLEMEN: The board of directors of the Woman Patriot Pub- 
lishing Co., consisting of Mrs. John Balch, Milton, Mass.; Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Rufus M. Gibbs, Baltimore, 
Md.; Miss Mary G. Kilbreth, Southampton, N. Y.; and Mrs. B. L. 
Robinson, Cambridge, Mass., is unanimously opposed to the renewal 
and extension of the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act, as proposed in 
the pending Phipps-Parker bill. 

Having been denied a hearing by the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor and not having been heard at the hurried, inadequate House 
hearings opening within 24 hours after the Introduction of the bill, 
we therefore respectfully submit to the honorable Members of the 
United States Senate, this petition for the rejection of the Phipps- 
Parker bill to extend the maternity act, and present reasons and facts 
comprehensively and in detail, for such action, 

Your petitioners are veterans in the opposition to the materntfty act, 
having fought it and the group of legislation of which {ft is a part 
since 1920. 

We compiled the first Federal-ald taxation tables on the original 
Sheppard-Towner maternity and Smith-Towner education bills, showing 
the unjust tncidence on the States of that tax which asserted the right 
of the Federal Government to redistribute the national wealth, and to 
operate a nation-wide system of thefts and bribes, corrupting the 
States to surrender thelr local self-government. 
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We reprinted the congressional debates of 1867-68 on the establish- 
ment and abolition of the short-lived, post Civil War Federal Depart- 

t of Education, believing that remarkable legislative incident a 

rful argument against repetition of that abortive experiment. 
It was an officer of this company who brought the citizen’s suit in 
the United States Supreme Court (Frothingham v. Mellon, 262 U. 8. 
447) to test the constitutionality of the maternity act, which the court 
dismissed, “ for want of jurisdiction, without considering the merits of 
the constitutional questions,” as the decision states. 

impressed by the gravity and obscurity of the social and economic 
issues involved in this legislation, your petitioners have examined, and 
now respectfully show a mass of related and indisputable facts, many 
of them never before presented to either House, and unknown to the 
public, which, fn brief, seem to prove beyond reasonable doubt : 

That placing the health of mothers and children and control of 
State health authorities’ plans for maternity and infancy care under a 
radical Federal bureau of social workers is unscientific and unsafe for 
mothers and babies; that more lives of mothers and infants are lost, 
in the aggregate, among States accepting the maternity act than 
among States rejecting it; that the State most subjected to these ex- 
periments has the highest rate of maternal mortality from septicemia 
in the United States; and finally, that this legislation is an integral 
part and direct result of a comprehensive communist legislative pro- 
gram, designed and led by the ablest legislative manager communism 
has produced, to socialize and nationalize the care, control, and sup- 
port of American children in the central bureau established by the 


por 


same communist leader for that purpose, at the heart of the United 
States Government, 
\s no one of these bills can be considered adequately apart from its 


related measures and their common background and object, we are 
forced to a consideration of the whole interlocked group of measures 
constituting a program of revolution by legislation concerning women 
and children. 

Your petitioners therefore respectfully present these facts at the 
length which their fair and comprehensive consideration seems to re- 
quire, in the following form : 

First, a summary of general objections to indicate the nature of 
the facts proposed to be sustained hereafter by documentary evidence. 

Second, a memorandum of evidence, in detail, proving the truth 
of all charges contained in this petition. 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL OBJECTIONS 


1. The Congress and public tricked: These bills are dishonestly 
presented to hide their true scope and purpose. They are counter- 
feit legislation, organized schemes to trick the Congress and the 
country by pretended humanitarian, beneficent-appearing bills, masked 
as “welfare” and “women’s” measures, and intrusted to certain 
women’s organizations to engineer, the better to allay public sus- 
picion, but are none the less straight imported communism. The 
solshevik wolf rarely gets to the doors of Congress except as a little 
Red Riding-hood, 

Lenin’s widow, Nadoshda Krupskaia, writing in Pravda, 
Moscow communist organ, April 9, 1922, says: 

“Our duty is to apply in practice the maxim of Viadimir Illich 
(Lenin) : ‘We must know how to build communism with noncommunist 
hands.’ ” 

Again, Lenin said: 

“If bolshevism fails, it will be becatse we could not get the mass of 
women interested.” (Associated Press dispatch, February 27, 1919.) 

When Madame Kalenina, wife of the soviet president, sought to 
enter the United States for an agitation tour in April, 1923, immedi- 
ately after the execution in Russia of several clergymen for teaching 
religion to children, etc., the New York Herald, April 9, 1923, reported 
that—“a committee of well-known women to ald Madam Kalenina in 
her proposed tour here,” included Miss Julia C. Lathrop, former 
chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau and vice president of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. 

Raymond Robins, describing to a Senate committee the German 
“method in handling the radical situation” to promote bolshevism in 
Russia (during the Czarist and Kerensky régimes) said it was “to 
find usually some woman—it happened in so many cases that it 
seemed that that was a general rule, to use a woman.” (Bolshevist 
propaganda hearing, U, 8. Senate, 66th Cong., 3d sess., February-March, 
1919, p. 792.) Mr. Robin’s testimony was not against the bolsheviks, 
but, in fact, so favorable that hig “own story” (compiled chiefly 
from his testimony at that hearing) has since been advertised and 
sold as bolshevik propaganda by the Communist Workers Party of 
America, 


2. Unconstitutional and unpopular: The Phipps-Parker bill concerns 
matters over which the American people never gave their Federal 
Government an iota of authority. It involves the same principle of 
nationalized, standardized care of children and Federal interference 
between parent and child which the American people so sweepingly 
repudiated in defeating the Federal child labor amendment, on which 
the States, acting under popular pressure, now stand 86 to 4 for 
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rejection. Since aroused by the campaign of Information waged from 
Massachusetts to Oregon against the child-labor amendment, there 
can be no question where the people stand on Federal interference in 
their homes. More oppressive invasions of the private lives of citi- 
zens have recently been proposed or attempted by the encroaching 
Federal power than George III would have dared to impose upon the 
American colonists, proving that the people may be as burdened by 
“nyultitudes of new offices” and “swarms of officers” under their 
own Constitution, made by themselves, when violated by their own 
Congress, elected by themselves, as if they had no representation at 
all. Citizens of Massachusetts have said that they regarded the ad- 
visory referendum of 1924, against the child labor amendment, as a 
bloodless, second Concord, “to leave their children free” (in the 
words of Emerson's hymn) from tyrannous control by Congress. It 
is not to be expected that a Union of 48 great States with 110,000,000 
people can be more safely robbed of their Bill of Rights by their own 
Congress than 13 weak colonies could be oppressed 150 years ago by 
a distant Parliament. A candidate who has such expectations has 
learned little of the history and true spirit of his fellow citizens. As 
Horace Greeley observed, “The Americans are a great people when you 
make them a little mad.” There can be no doubt that increasing Fed- 
eral encroachments in domestic and family affairs are making them a 
little mad. 

8. Revolutionary conspiracy: The Federal maternity bill inex- 
tricably interlocks with the child labor amendment and the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. They constitute, with the Federal Education De- 
partment bill, a unified agency and program of revolution by legisla- 
tion. They are as deliberate a conspiracy to destroy this Republic as 
any plot ever hatched to overthrow a government by force and 
violence. 

Including the creation of the Children’s Bureau in 1912, they were 
all backed by the same open groups and “ underground” by the com- 
munists, and were chiefly promoted by one woman, a Marxian socialist, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, formerly Mrs. Wischnewetsky (see p. 12931 of 
this article), pupil and translater of Friedrich Engels (coauthor with 
Karl Marx of the communist manifesto) and Engels’s chosen lieutenant 
for introducing communism into “the flesh and blood of Americans” 
as he instructed her. 

The Engels-Kelley program is derived straight from the fundamental 
communist manifesto of 1848 by Marx and Engels, fathers of modern 
communism, as well as from current Moscow Bolshevism, which 
specialized on women and children. It centers about the Federal 
Children’s Bureau as closely as the Bolshevik system for women and 
children, the most brutalizing doctrine of the terror, centered about the 
soviet department of social welfare, and Alexandra Kollontay, its first 
commissar, who was indorsed by the Federal Children’s Bureau as the 
author of “the most comprehensive study of maternity benefits and 
insurance that has yet appeared in any language.” (Children’s Bureau 
publication No. 57, Maternity Benefit Systems in Certain Foreign Coun- 
tries, p. 175.) 

The Engels-Kelley program carries in its wake as logical sequence 
doles for children and maternity or childbirth deles for women—“ ma- 
ternity benefits”’"—not as a help for needy mothers, but as a natural 
right, confirming the socialist doctrine that maternity is “a service 
to the state’ and that all children “ legal or illegal” and all mothers, 
married or unmarried, should be supported by public taxes instead of 
by individual husbands and fathers. This cattleizing, stock-farm, breed- 
ing proposition for replenishing the population that dehumanizes mar- 
riage and lifts responsibility for their offspring from fathers and 
mothers has incalculable social and moral consequences compared with 
which the mere cost or taxation aspect of the issue, however enormous, 
is relatively trivial. 

An examination of Children’s Bureau publications will reveal so many 
elaborate “studies” of illegitimacy, compared with the few short 
pamphlets on infant and child care, that the bureau might be con- 
sidered to have a morbid interest in this subject were it not a well- 
known and deliberate plan of the socialists, set forth at length in 
Engels’s Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, and 
August Bebel’s Weman and Socialism, to wipe out all legal, social, 
and moral distinction between legitimate and illegitimate children. It 
will be shown hereafter that both of these indecent secialist books 
have been recommended by Mrs. Kelley as fundamental studies for 
social workers. Also, a comparative table of Children’s Bureau publica- 
tions along this socialist line, as against its publications for mothers, 
is submitted in the attached memorandum of evidence (p. 12927). 

With the inner ring of socialists and feminists in control through- 
out the country, under the Federal maternity act, of the health centers 
for mothers and infants (corresponding to the “shop nuclei” in fac- 
tories as agitation centers in the industrial communist campaign) and 
of public schools and colleges under the propesed education Dill, a 
channel of propaganda as pervasive as the circulation of the blood in 
the human system, the youth of the Nation would be at their mercy. 

4. National suicide propaganda: The sane, prosperous American peo- 
ple would never accept communism with their eyes open. Engels knew 
that when he instructed Mrs. Kelley, January 27, 1887: 
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7 3s it [socialiam] will be knocked into the Americans from 
wi?’ aad the more they test it by their experience * * * the 
deeper it will go into their flesh and blood.” (New York Call, social- 
ist organ, January 29, 1923.) 

Our sturdy self-reliance and energy, heritage of pioneer days, are to 
be sapped by humanitarian “ welfare"’ measures, making of American 
citizens mere parasites of their Government instead of its upholders. 
This country was settled by pioneers who came here facing danger, 
hardship, and privation, an unknown wilderness, and ruthless savages, 
because they counted freedom from oppressive, bureaucratic European 
Governments a greater boon than any materia) comfort and ease. 

Jefferson voiced what they wanted in government in his first inau- 
gural; 

“A wise and frugal government, which ehall Yestrain men from 
injuring one another and leave them otherwise free.” 


The framers of our Constitution sought every safeguard of our 
liberties, but George Washington warned us: 

“ Resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its principles, how- 
ever specious the pretexts. One anethod of assault may be to effect 
in the forms of the Constitution alterations which will impair the 
energy of the system and thus to undermine what can not be directly 
overthrown.” (Farewell Address.) 

Jefferson, with all his enthusiasm for our system, wrote: 

“In every government on earth ig some trace of human weakness, 
some germ of corruption and degeneracy, which cunning will discover 
and wickedness insensibly open, cultivate, and inrprove.” (Notes on 
Virginia, 7, 390.) 

The communists and socialists seek every opportunity that cunning 
can discover to use the “ general welfare” clause of the Constitution, 
plus all the emotion and sentimentalism which modern propaganda 
methods can associate with the word “ welfare" when coupled with 
women and children, “to undermine what can not be directly over- 
thrown.” 

So many recent abuses have claimed the “ general welfare” clause 
as authority that the editor of the Massachusetts Law Quarterly 
recently alluded to it as “The Achilles Heel of the Constitution.” 
And the measures which the cunning of communists can not drag into 
Congress under a perverted interpretation of the welfare clause, or the 
stretching of some enumerated power until its framers would not 
recognize it, they propose by constitutional amendment, when the 
Supreme Court has held them clearly unconstitutional. 

The Kelley-Engels program proposes to trick our own Representatives 
to legislate us into communism and make us dig our own graves, into 
which it is intended we sball fall by our own act. 

This was the campaign policy adopted at the 1908 National So- 
clalist Convention at Chicago, when the convention, split into two 
factions, fought out the problem of how best to overthrow the United 
States Government, 

The two socialist factions, in entire agreement on their ultimate pur- 
pose, were at odds only as to methods practicable in America, 

One faction, the extreme, straight, Marxian revolutionists, were 
called “ impossibilists ” by their American socialist colleagues, because 
their methods were deemed impossible in this country, 

The other faction which prevailed was composed of “ opportunists,” 
so called because they made “immediate demands” for what they 
could get, bit by bit, through legislation for gradually fastening social- 
ism insidiously upon us. 

The open revolutionists were beaten every time by Morris Hillquit, 
chairman of the convention; Victor Berger, and other powerful social- 
ist leaders, who told the delegates not to nrake themselves “ ridiculous,” 
not to make themselves “‘a laughing stock,” etc., by demanding the 
full socialist establishment at once, 

So clearly was it seen Americans would not knowingly accept 
socialism, 


DIGGING OUR OWN GRAVES 


A New York delegate explained to the socialist convention the “ bit- 
by-bit "' policy of tricking us Into digging our own graves: 

‘To-day we are seeing encroachments after encroachments on the 
régime of private property in the means of life, and every time a 
utility is taken over and made public by nationalization, even with a 
capitalist government in control, so much does it limit the area of 
private ownership. 

“ President Roosevelt is a good deal wiser than some of the delegates 
here, because he saw these encroachments upon private ownership 
and called them the greatest national disaster that can take place; 
he does that because he knows that when one encroachment is made 
upon the arena of private property it means opening the door to 
all others. * * * ‘They are playing into your hands, because 
you understand the philosophy of the situation, and they do not. 
* * ©* The capitalists themselves are digging their own graves, 
and when you see a little bourgeois shouting for Government owner- 
ship of gas or telephones or telegraphs you simply see him digging 
shovelful after shovelful out of the hole in which later we will bury 


0 


the whole capitalist system.” (Proceedings, National Socialist Cony on. 
tion, 1908, pp. 72-173.) e 

How many shovelfuls we have dug out of our own graves—bhow fa, 
we have progressed toward socialism—may be measured by noting how 
many of the political and industrial “immediate demands” of {hp 
1908 socialist platform have been enacted by the two major parties 

Of the 11 political “immediate demands” of the socialists of 190 
6 have become laws (2 of them Federal amendments) or are p nd. 
ing in the present Congress, put over by Republicans and Democ, 
and 10 of the 11 have been actively agitated. 

1, “The extension of inheritance taxes, graduated in proportion 
to the amount of the bequest and to the nearness of kin” enacted 
September 8, 1916, 

2. “A graduated income tax’’—proposed as a Federal amendment 
July 12, 1909, and proclaimed February 9, 1913. 

3. “ The initiative and referendum, proportional representation, and 
the recall ’—adopted as constitutional amendment by several States 
and proposed as a l'ederal “‘ gateway amendment.” 

4. “ Unrestricted and equal suffrage for men and women; and we 
pledge ourselves to an active campaign in that direction "—proposed 
as a Federal amendment (woman suffrage) June 4, 1919, and pro- 
claimed August 26, 1920, 

5. “The Bureau of Education to be made a department "'—pending, 

6. “The separation of the present Bureau of Labor from the 
Department of Commerce and Labor and the establishment of a 
Department of Labor ”’—enacted March 4, 1913. (See Proceedings, 
National Socialist Convention, 1908, p. 323, for full texts of “im 
mediate demands.’’) 

The five remaining socialist “ political demands” of 1908, not as 
yet enacted, are: 

(1) “ The abolition of the Senate"; (2) “ The abolition of the power 
usurped by the Supreme Court of the United States * * *”; (3) 
“That the Constitution be made amendable by majority vote"; (4) 
“That all judges be elected by the people for short terms,” etc.; 
(5) “the free administration of justice.” 

Of the six parts of the industrial “immediate demands” of the 
socialists in 1908, the two referring to Federal legislation were both 
adopted and declared unconstitutional : 

1. “The improvement of the industrial condition of the workers 
* * * by forbidding the employment of children under 16 years 
of age,” and 

2. “By forbidding the interstate transportation of the products of 
ehild labor * * *%,” 

These industrial “immediate demands” were the germs of tlie 
McCormick-Foster Federal child-labor amendment, transmitted to the 
States June 2, 1924. Child labor was disc-ssed at great length at the 
convention, and the necessity of doles for children to supplement it. 
(Proceedings, pp. 206—211.) 

These demands were enacted as the first Federal child labor law, 
September 1, 1916 (Public, No, 249, 64th Cong.), and declared un- 
constitutional June 3, 1918, by the Supreme Court in Hammer p. 
Dagenhart. It was followed, February 24, 1919 (Public, No. 254, 
65th Cong.), »y another Federal child-labor law, which was also 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, May .5, 1922, in 
Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co. 

Immediately a number of Federal child-labor amendments were in- 
troduced, so determined were the interlocked groups pressing for 
eontrol of children, and the one drafted and demanded by Mrs. 
Florence Kelley was proposed as a Federal amendment. 

All of these things have been accomplished with never more than 
one open Representative of the Socialist Party in Congress. 

Mrs. Kelley, who was chief draftsman of the amendment proposed 
(see Senate report on 8. J. Res. 1 (68th Cong., pp. 49, 90, 91, 92, 123) 
and CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 31, 1924), testified at the Senate 
child labor amendment hearing (p. 49) that she had “ been trying for 
40 years to mold public opinion” in favor of such legislation. It 
will be shown hereafter, by Mrs. Kelley’s own testimony, that for 
39 years she has scorned “ palliatives"’ and worked for these measures 
only as steps leading to full socialism, 

Your petitioners are not interested in the philosophy of socialism, 
or in conditions in Russia, per se. Our interest is purely practical. 
We are only concerned with the infecting of our own people and 
Government, and with the agencies and instruments whereby socialism 
is secretly inoculated into “the flesh and blood” of Americans. More- 
over, with two great former Lmpires (Germany and Russia) captured 
and controlled by socialists and communists—and now in open 
alliance—and with the French, British, and Italian Governments all 
having undergone disastrous socialist control within the last few 
years, it would seem the blindness of folly for Americans to disregard 
the fact that now, not only socialist organizations, but great socialist 
and communist foreign governments, with millions for propaganda 
at their command, have a direct material interest in promoting every 
form of socialism in America that may weaken the energy, cripple 
the man power, interrupt the industry, or sap the financial and 
political foundations of the United States—the most “ magnificent 
country to loot” for a bankrupt world. 
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CAN NOT BE TAKEN AT FACE VALUB 


No true consideration of these socialist measures can stop at their 
mere texts—their face value—legally or logically. We quote the 
highest legal authority for consideration of the implications, inten- 
tions, tendencies, and real substance of these bills. 

he Supreme Court of the United States has repeatedly declared that 
it will “leok through the form of any proceeding to its substantial 
character "; that “what is reasonably implied is as much a part of it 
as what is expressed’ (256 U, S. 370-377) ; and that the “ wishes and 
opinions ” of organized private advocates of a measure, after they 
have prevailed and the measure is enacted, may express legally “an 
altogether probable intent” (262 U. 8. 100). 

Moreover, we have a right and duty to consider not only the pro- 
claimed wishes and intentions of advocates, but also the tendencies of 
a measure, 

Abraham Lincoln, in his debate with Douglas, 
declared : 

“When I propose a certain measure or policy it is not enough that 
1 do not intend anything evil in the result, but it is incumbent on me 
to show that there is not a tendency to that result.” 

Your petitioners respectfully proceed with: 


October 15, 1858, 


MEMORANDUM OF EVIDENCE 


1. The Congress and public tricked: From its start with the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Children’s Bureau to the pending Phipps- 
Parker and Curtis-Reed bills the Kelley program has been marked by 
fraud and deceit. One by one it will be shown that not one of the 
measures has been offered in good faith, has meant what it said, or 
could be taken at its face value. 


(a) Establishment of Children’s Bureau, April 4, 1912. 


The floor sponsors of the Borah-Peters bill of 1911 for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Children’s Bureau thought they were creating 

little fact-finding, statistical agency, to cost $29,000 or $30,000 a 
year, to gather statistics on children, with no administrative authority. 
Instead they were setting up a central apparatus of power over youth, 
capable of unlimited expansion and penetration into the homes of the 
people, not along health lines, as the public supposed, but for economic 
and socialistic propaganda. 

Like the Sheppard-Towner maternity bill of 1921 the Borah-Peters bill 
to establish the bureau was a much-reduced form of previous bills, due 
to no change whatever of intention or purpose or scope on the part 
of the backers, but necessitated by the opposition encountered, It is 
the old camel's nose-under-the-tent strategy. 

It deceived Senator Borau and Representative Andrew J. Peters, of 
Massachusetts, into sponsoring the bill establishing the bureau. In his 
speech of 1912 Senator Boran said: 

“There have been a number of bills covering this subject introduced 
from time to time in the Congress, but most of the measures heretofore 
have gone much further than this bill proposes to go and have under- 
taken in a measure to legislate concerning the question of the employ- 
ment of children in manufacturing establishments and elsewhere and 
have been thought to intrude or impinge upon the peculiar rights of 
the States. I am not myself and have never been in favor of extending 
this kind of legislation to the point where it might be said to impinge 
upon the rights of the States. But this bill goes no further than to 
gather the information such as is now being done by the Government 
in other departments concerning other matters of interest. * * * 

“The amount of appropriation in the bill is about $29,000, possibly 
$30,000, The bills, as they were originally introduced concerning this 
particular subject, carried appropriations much larger than that, but 
the committee reduced it to the lowest figure possible to still maintain 
something like an active and vital bureau * * *.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, January 8, 1912, pp. 702-703.) 

The bill’s House sponsor, Representative Andrew J. Peters, was posi- 
tive as to the proposed bureau's cost: 

“Mr, Parers. The total expense contemplated by this bill for the 
chief, assistants, for the experts, clerks, and everything else amounts 
to $29,440, annually, including rent and various salaries and expenses 
of the people connected with it 

“The CHAIRMAN. You think that the cost of this bureau will only be 
$29,000. You have in mind, I presume, the cost of clerical work here 
at Washington? 

“ Mr, Perers. Yes, the cost of clerical work here at Washington. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Would it not also require, in order to make the 
bureau effective, considerable field work and also printing and work of 
that kind? 

“Mr. Perers. This includes the expenses of all the men engaged in 
field work. It includes the expenses of everything except printing.” 

(Hearing, House Committee on Labor, on H. R. 4694, 62d Cong., Ist 
sess., May 12, 1911.) 

The Peters bill went through the House under suspension of rules. 
The late Representative Swagar Sherley, of Kentucky, protested: 

“Tt was made impossible to debate it in the time now at the dis- 
posal of the House, and it is an indictment of this procedure of the 
House that this bill should be considered under a suspension of the 
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rules, with only 20 minutes debate on a side * * *. There is not 
the slightest excuse to insist that this House shall to-day, with only 
20 minutes to a side for debate, without power of amendment, pass 
this bill.” (Cone@ress1onan Recorp, April 2, 1912, p. 4222.) 

It may be noted that exactly the same tactics on the floor of the 
House were used to get through the present Parker bill (H. R. 7555) 
on April 5, 1926. 

The extent of the sponsors’ miscziculation as to the bureau's cost is 
revealed in the following table compiled by the Budget Bureau, show- 
ing an increase of over 3,000 per cent in 13 years: 

Appropriations of the Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor 
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1 The $250,000 under “National security and defense” was from the President’s 
fund in 1919. 

? The appropriation for enforcement of child labor law , 1919, $125,000, was not used, 
as the child i law was declared unconstitutional before the appropriation became 
available 

The bureau’s campaign for power increased from 
gather facts and statistics” in 1912 to demanding and securing 
passage and administration of the Federal maternity act of 1921 
(drafted in the bureau for the bureav) and finally reaching out for 
Children’s Bureau contro] of all “ persons under 18 years of age” 
through the Federal child-labor amendment. 

The bureau was never intended by its real backers to confine itself 
to investigation. A month after the bureau was created the Woman's 
Journal, now the Woman Citizen, formerly official organ of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, of which Mrs. Kelley 
was vice president, declared editorially : 

“We shall not be willing to let the establishment of the Children’s 
Bureau mean simply investigation—it must mean power to change 
things.” (Woman's Journal, May 11, 1912.) 

Again, while Senator BoraH was confident the bureau would not 
“impinge upon the peculiar rights of the States,” Miss Jane Addams, 
coworker with Mrs. Kelley, und head of Hull House, Chicago, in which 
Mrs. Kelley (and both the former chief and the present Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Miss Julia C. Lathrop, and Miss Grace Abbott) was 
a resident for several years, stated flatly that the Federal bureau was 
desired precisely for the purpose of wiping out State lines that had 
hampered the activities of the National Child Labor Committee. In 
an article published with the Senate report on the bill establishing the 
Children’s Bureau, Miss Addams declared : 

“How absurd State lines are when it comes to Industrial questions. 
°¢ * * A Federal bureau naturally would have nothing to do with 
State lines and only a Federal authority could adequately deal with 
such a situation. * * * These problems must be dealt with by a 
Federal authority having power to transcend State lines.” (Senate 
Rept. No. 141, 62d Cong., ist sess., on S. 252 by Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor.) 

The bill establishing the bureau met with powerful opposition in the 
Senate, led by Senators Bailey, of Texas; Gallinger, of New Hamp- 
shire; Heyburn, of Idaho; Overman, of North Carolina; Stone, of Mis- 
souri; and Works, of California. 

Attempts to amend the bill to protect citizens from invasions of their 
homes by Government agents, introduced by Senators Thornton, of 
Louisiana, and Culberson, of Texas, were twice defeated. 

Senator Heyburn declared: 

“ We have now placed the stamp of disapproval on Article IV [amend- 
ments] of the Constitution of the United States,” the so-called right of 
castle. (CONGRESSIONAL Record, January 31, 1912, p. 1576.) 

Senator Boran had opposed the amendments, saying: 

“Tt renders less effective the measure, and it would be very unfortu- 
nate for the bill if it were adopted.” (Tbid., January 31, 1912, p. 1575.) 

Senator Culberson commented : 

“The Senator from Idaho, having charge of the bill, sald if the 
amendment were adopted it would destroy the very purpose of the bill, 
showing that It is contemplated that these officers shall enter private 
residences, if necessary.” 
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Senator Culberson thereupon introduced a third proposed amendment 
having the same purpose as bis previous amendment : 

“Tut no official or agent or representative of said bureau shall, over 
the objection of the head of the family, enter any house used exclusively 
as a private residence.” 

This passed by a narrow margin (39 to 34), but the bill's Senate 
sponsor voted “po” on all these amendments to uphold the “ right of 
castle.” (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, January 31, 1912, pp. 1575, 1576, 
1578.) 

This inhibition, without “teeth” or a penalty clause, In the act 
creating the bureau unfortunately amounts merely to legislative ad- 
vice, and seemingly has not curtailed bureau officials’ activities. 

The same struggle to protect citizens’ homes from invasion took place 
when the maternity act of 1921 was enacted. After vigorous pleas 
for the “right of castle” by Senator Reep of Missouri and others 
another futile gesture was made, merely declaring that officials shall 
have no “right” to invade homes under the maternity act, but pro- 
viding no penalty whatever for disregard of this provision. 

Few better illustrations that “a law without a penalty is only legis- 
lative advice’ can be cited than these gestures of pretended concession 
to the right of castle in the act creating the Children's Bureau and .in 
the maternity act. 

Senator Weldon Brinton Heyburn alone saw the communist back- 
ground of the bill to establish the Children’s Bureau and fought it 
with prophetic insight: 

“While upon the face of this measure it merely provides for the 
taking of statistics, the accumulation of knowledge, yet we know from 
other measures which have been introduced, some from the same source, 
that it contemplates the establishment of a control through the 
agencies of Government over the rearing of children. There are other 
measures now pending in committees of this body going much further, 
going to the extent of interference with the control of a parent over 
the child. * * ® 

“The frequency and insistence for this class of legislation seem to 
be growing with accelerated speed. The jurisdiction established over 
the children of mankind in the beginning of the human race has worked 
very well. It is in accord with the rules of nature. It is based not 
upon duty but upon the human instinct that established the principle 
upon which all duties rest. The mother needs no admonition to care 
for the child nor does the father. The exceptions to that rule are 
such as those to the rule against taking human life. * * * 

“No one can be more sympathetic than I am with fhe needs, the 
welfare, and the comfort of the children of the country, but I am not 
willing to substitute any other control for that of the parent. I would 
control the parents, if necessary, when they would violate the recog- 
nized rule of the domestic establishment, * * * but I would do 
it through the police laws of the land, the local laws. * * * 

“Are we to create as this contemplates, in every State and Territory 
and corner of the United States, a nursery that shall pass upon the 
wisdom of the mothers and the fathers of the land? Are we, as this 
contemplates, to appoint Federal officers to superintend the nurseries 
of the country or the cradles of the poor? Are we through this 
agency to say what school of medicine shall be invoked for the as- 
sistance of the child that is 111? Are we to provide that some one may 
step in and be substituted for the parent in the care of the child 
merely because of a difference of opinion?’ (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 
December 11, 1911, p. 189.) 

“ Does anyone suppose that the law would be so administered as to 
deal equally with the children of all classes? Would it inquire 
whether or not the habits of the parent of wealth were such as to 
exercise a proper influence over the mind of the child of wealth, or 
do they propose to inquire whether or not the moral character and 
habits of the rich parent are such as to constitute a worthy example 
to the children of those parents? Do they propose to follow the child 
of tre rich into the schools, into the colleges, into whatever institu- 
tion the child is sent to obtain an education, i> ascertain whether 
or not the morals of that child need public supervision or public 
exposure? * * ® 

“ This matter has been discussed in newspapers and in speech and in 
letter always from the standpoint that it was the children of the 
poor that needed the care and supervision of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that the money was to be appropriated for the advancement 
and the uplift only of the children of the poor, * * * Do you 
think the morals of the people of wealth in this country are superior 
to the morals of the people who labor for their living and who con- 
stitute, probably, 90 per cent or more of the population? * * * 

“There may go into the household of the poor man, who is defense- 
less against this inquisition, a man stamped with authority, or who 
thinks he is, and he may ask the resident questions as to his habits, 
as to his wife’s habits, as to the habits of the adult members of the 
family, as to whether they play cards or drink or gamble or dance, 
and then you have made a record by which the child is to be judged 
or the parent or guardian is to be judged. You have indulged in an 
inquisitorial proceeding, which, except for the purpose of discovering 
crime or enforcing the law against it, we ought never to permit 
under the laws of this country, * © ®& 
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“They would not attempt to execute it except as against the clags 
that is most helpless in their hands—those who toil for a living and 
do the best they can.” (CoNGrressionaL Recorp, January 30, 1912, 
p. 1526.) 

“That kind of a law would have taken Abraham Lincoln from his 
parents’ care and custody and have had him educated by these 
theorists and interferers with the domestic economy and system of 
mankind. He never would have been allowed to live at home, poor 
as he was; his parents would not have been allowed to keep him, 
Some committee of the description I have already stated would have 
gone there and said, ‘What, allow that child to lle down there ang 
eat corn pone and hoe cake by the hearth! He can not possibly 
amount to anything; we want to take him down to the headquarters, 
where we are drawing salaries for taking care of that kind of people.’ 
That is what they would say.” (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, January 8, 
1912, p. 764.) 

“T have a large correspondence in regard to this matter which te})s 
the purpose of it, because those who favor it tell in their letters what 
they expect to do under it. * * * I asked them specifically what 
their object was in supporting this measure, which they insisted | 
should vote for. I asked them what they hoped to accomplish. Their 
answer, if not in uniform speech, in spirit is that they hope to be in a 
position to exercise jurisdiction over children who in their judgment 
are not being properly cared for. They want to become substitutes for 
the parents. Perhaps some of them may be parents. Many of them, to 
my knowledge, are not. But they are anxious to secure an opportunity, 
which they have not improved on their own part, of becoming the par 
ents in fact of other people’s children.” (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, Jan 
uary 24, p. 1248.) 

INQUISITORIAL PROCEEDINGS 


It will be found that the predictions of Senator Heyburn in 1912 
really minimized the degree and character of the inquisitorial proceed- 
ings which have actually been practiced by the Children’s Bureau. 

The bureau was directed to investigate “infant mortality ’—as a 
health matter, the people supposed. Instead, as the bureau chief 
declared : 

“ None of the studies made by the bureau attempt to approach infant 
mortality as a medical question. They are concerned with the economic, 
social, civic, and family conditions surrounding young babies.” (Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop, former chief of Children’s Bureau, in signed article, 
“Income and infant mortality,” American Journal of Public Health, 
Vol. IX, No. 4, April, 1919, pp. 270--274, reprinted and circulated by the 
Children’s Bureau.) 

Instead of approaching infant mortality as a medical or health ques- 
tion, the bureau checked up the salaries of husbands, not only by sub- 
jecting their wives to inquisition, but by actually inspecting pay rolls. 
Miss Lathrop says: 

“The surroundings of each child were traced through the first year 
of life * * * by women agents of the bureau who called upon each 
mother. * * * while it was plainly necessary to accept the mother's 
statement with reference to matters directly pertaining to the daily 
life of the baby, it was thought that she might not always know about 
her husband’s earnings and that other sources of information might be 
more important, Pay rolls were consulted and employers and the 
fathers themselves were interviewed.” (Ibid.) 

The bureau was interested in husbands’ salaries, not as a health mat- 
ter but as a basis for socialistic propaganda, for after making several 
of these investigations in a few towns and issuing reports thereon pur- 
porting to show that the children of the poor are neglected and not 
properly cared for without governmental interference and subsidies, the 
bureau, in its official book, Standards of Child Welfare, declares : 

“The logic of the evidence adduced seemed to indicate that a very 
large ratio of the families of the United States obtain incomes too small 
to make possible the rearing of children in the manner which scientific 
and humane considerations, as well as the prosperity of the nation, 
demand.” 

At page 45 of the same Children’s Bureau book we find what has 
been described by Senator Rerp of Missouri as “this choice bit of 
communism ” : 

“The cost of living must come down or there must be a nationaliza- 
tion of financial responsibility which will relieve the individual family 
of a portion of the cost which they must now bear or wages must rise 
to cover the cost of living.” 

Not even Senator Heyburn could have dreamed in 1912 that the 
Children’s Bureau, under authority to investigate ‘‘infant mortality,” 
would recommend “ nationalization of financial responsibility,” straight 
communism, to reduce infant deaths. 

The sponsors of the Children’s Bureau bill in 1912 were tricked by 
its socialist backers into believing it merely an information bureau to 
promote child health by gathering and distributing statistics thereon. 


(b) The maternity and infancy act, November 23, 1921. 

The second legislative fraud was the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and 
Infancy Act, whereby the Children’s Bureau, the $29,000 a year “ sta- 
tistical agency,” reached out for administrative power in the States 
over mothers and children, with a proposed $4,000,000 a year Federal 
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subsidy, to be matched by the States, with which to purchase State } and child life and a department whose duty fs to fmprove the condition 


and local obedience to the bureau's Federal “ minimum standards.” 

The maternity act specifically extended the Children’s Burean's 
activities to include women, and, contrary to popular belief, the bill's 
backers were not mainly concerned with the health of mothers, but 
with the “economic and social conditions surrounding women and 
children.” 

In proof of this the following official statements are quoted: 

“Miss Jutia C. Latrurop (then chief of the Children’s Bureau). For 
seven years the Children’s Bureau has devoted much attention to the 
eubject specifically stressed in its organie act, namely, infant mortality. 


None of these studies, it should be stated, are medical studies. They 
consider the economic, Industrial, social, civic, and family factors sur- 
rounding the child and mother. * * ©® The figures of family income 


cathered by the bureau prove frrefutably that a large proportion of 
hebies are born into homes where the income can not cover the expenses 

satisfying the reasonable requirements of mother and baby.” (Hear- 
ings, Senate Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine, 
May, 1920, p. 11.) 

“Family well-being involves many services, among them those of 
teacher, physician, nurse, social economist * * *; hence members 
of the Federal board represent education, health, and social economy.” 

“Mr. WINSLow (chairman House Committee 6n Interstate and For- 
elen Commerce). Is this not specifically a medical proposition? 

“Miss LaTHrRop. I do not so regard it; and I am sure that anyone 
who had time to read the successive reports of the bureau upon infant 
mortality would not feel that this bill is primarily a medical proposi- 
tion. I think it is a social and economic proposition, and we can not 
fenore those basic aspects of it.” (Hearings, December, 1920, pp. 
20, 21.) 

“Mr. Winstow. Is there any doubt that this particular undertaking 
covered by this bill is a health consideration? 

“Miss LatHrop. My judgment is that it 1s not altogether a health 
consideration. The inguiries that led up to it were not medical, but 
were chiefly in the social and economic field. And the principles to 
be applied tn administering this law are largely in the social and eco- 
nomic field, and it is not a health measure in the sense in which the 
prevention or cure or treatment of disease is a health measure.” (Ibid. 
p. 20.) 

In short, Miss Lathrop argued repeatedly that preventing the deaths 
of mothers and babies is not regarded by the backers of the maternity 
act as a medical and health question, and that their interest in maternal 
and infant mortality lies in “ social and economic” remedies, such as 
“nationalization of financial responsibility,” investigations of hus- 
bands’ incomes, “ maternity benefits,” and FPederal subsidies as “ the 
principles to be applied in administering this law ”! 

Dr. Anna A. Rude, director of the division of hygiene, Children's 
Bureau, testified to the same effect: 

“This proposed bill has a broader scope than a purely health pill. 
That is one of the reasons for not putting it under the boards of health. 
* * * Ags I think I stated before, this bill is intended to be a much 
broader bill than a purely health bill; its real purpose is for educa- 
tional extension work, and that is the reason for having it under a 
separate board. * * * This bill is really broader than a simple 
health measure.” (Hearings, House Committee on Labor, January, 
1919, pp. 50-82.) 

Dr. Charles E. Sawyer (brigadier general, President Harding's physi- 
cian) testifying in favor of the maternity act declared: 

“This really is a sociological subject. I believe it belongs to the 
social service division of the new [proposed] welfare department. 
* * * My understanding of this bill is that it handles the so- 
ciological side. Do I make myself clear? It does not handle the 
medical side of maternity. It handles the social relations. * * * 
As I understand the matter in conversing with those who are inter- 
ested in this bil * * * it seems tome * * * that this would 
go to the social service division of the [proposed] welfare department. 

“Mr. Cooper (member of the commttee). General, you said a few 
moments ago you thought that this measure was more sociological 
than medical, did you not? 

“Doctor Sawymr. Yes, sir. * * * 

“Mr. GrawaAM (member of the committee). Let me see if I get 
your idea. You conclude that this is purely a sociological question? 

“ Doetor Sawyer. I do. * * * 

“Mr. Granam. * * * When you want to embark upon the line 
of sociology by the Federal Government, the field is boundless, and, 
so far as I am concerned, I can not see the end.” (House hearings, 
July, 1921, pp. 126-130.) 


THE “ INDUSTRIAL END” OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY 


“Mr. WrInstow. Can you tell me why you were assigned to the 
Department of Labor? 

“Miss LaTHRop. A very large proportion of the children of this 
country are the children of people who work with their hands; and 
there is a sound and natural connection between a bureau which is 
intended to understand and to improve the condition of children 





of working people. 

“Mr. WInsLow. Well, that was when your office was created and 
began to function, It bore more directly on the labor side then. 

“Miss LatHrorp. We have an industrial division now, and we are 
constantly making industrial studies, 

“Mr. Winstow. That is what I mean; you 
industrial end of it more particularly. * * ® 

“ Would it cause any hindrance to the progress of your work if you 
were to be transferred to the United States Public Health Service? 

“Miss Latnrop. I should regard it as a fatal error to transfer 
a bureau whose business ft fs ‘to investigate and report upon all 
matters relating to the welfare of children and child life’ to the sole 
supervision of physicians, earnestly as I may respect physicians. 

“Mr. Winstow. Well, you did draw in a medical branch to your 
office when you entered this field? 

“Miss Laturop. Yes; we did draw in medical advisers Inter, when 
we had more money. We are aware that there are aspects of life 
which require the services of physicians, but they are a small part of 
child welfare, and must be considered in relation to the social field.” 
(House hearings, December, 1920, pp. 19, 20.) 


are tied up to the 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, testified : ees 

“The National Consumers’ League has been interested for several 
years in the movement for compulsory industrial health insurance for 
working people. We have also been interested in legislation providing 
for a period of compulsory rest of expectant mothers before and after 
the birth of their children. Both these measures are vain until the 
passage of this bill. * * ® 

“The Consumers’ League interests itself primarily in the employees 
in the industries.” (Senate hearings, May, 1920, p. 51.) 

After admitting that her league was interested in “ compulsory in- 
dustrial health insurance” and “maternity benefits"—-which are 
straight German socialist schemes, rejected by every State in this 
Union and opposed by American organized labor—and that she re- 
garded the maternity act as a step toward their enactment, Mrs, 
Kelley nevertheless ended her testimony with an impassioned indict- 
ment of Congress: 

“Inaction shrieks to Heaven at the present time. * * * Why 
does Congress continue to wish to have mothers and babies die?” 
(Ibid., p. 53.) 


HEALTH FRAUD FURTHER REVEALED 


The original Children’s Bureau maternity bill proposed to appro- 
priate $4,000,000 annually by the Federal Government—to be matched 
by the States—and Included a provision for “ medical and nursing 
care for mothers and infants at home or at a hospital when necessary, 
especially in remote areas.” 

That was to make believe that mothers and infants would receive 
actual assistance, especially in “remote areas” and rural districts, 
but it was demonstrated in the first Senate debate that the backers 
of the bill really intended practically the entire $8,000,000 a year for 
“social and economic” investigations, reports, salaries, etc., and 
were ready to drop any actual help to mothers and bables as soon as 
it seemed possible to pass the bill without it, but they asked the full 
appropriation to the last. 

This is proved by the following debate: 

“Senator Hoxs Smiru. Section 8 contains this provision: 

“‘*and the provision of medical and nursing care for mothers and 
infants at home or at a hospital when necessary, especially in remote 
areas.” 

“Senator SuerparD. The chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. France) has indicated his willingness to accept 
an amendment eliminating that provision. 

“Senator Smoot. Do I understand the Senator * * * to say 
that the chairman of the committee has accented the proposition 
eliminating that whole section? 

“Senator SuHurrarD. No; but eliminating the provision to which 
the Senator from Georgia makes objection * * * the Senator 
from Maryland will accept an amendment eliminating that clause 
* * *, The Senator from Maryland is now here, and he can 
verify what I gaid a few moments ago. ‘ 

“Senator Smitn of Georgia. I desire to say to the Senator from 
Maryland that it has been stated in his absence it was the purpose 
of those in charge of the pending bill * * °* to amend the original 
language by striking out the words, ‘and the provision of medical 
and nursing care,’ etc. * * *%. 

“Senator France. Mr. President, I do not consider that that amend- 
ment would materially injure the bill or defeat its purpose and I 
myself do not feel like opposing it. 

“Senator SmitH of Georgia. * * * When these large sums were 
put into this bill it was with the idea of treating individual cases. 

“Senator SHEPPARD. Mr. President, that was not the idea. The 
treatment of individual cases was never intended to amount to more 
than a very secondary and exceptional consideration * * *%, 
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“Senator Surrn of Georgia. Does the Senator think it would take 
$8,000,000 annually simply to carry information and instruction on 
the subject? 

“Senator Suerrarp. That wae the conclusion of those who looked 
into the matter very carefully. 

“Senator Branpecer. * * © May I ask who made the estimates 
for which these figures of $2,000,000 and $4,000,000 resulted? The 
Senator from Texas says he understands tle matter has been very 
carefully considered and looked into. By whom? 

“Senator Sueprparp. By tne Ohildren’s Bureau, 

“Senator Branpeces. And it is the opinion of the Senator that the 
Children’s Bureau. thought these amounts to be appropriated annually 
* * * were required simply for sending out circulars and literature 
on these questions? 

‘Senator SHerparp, That was the idea, because the work is to be in 
cooperation with all the States in the Union. 

“Senator Branpecex. They allowed nothing then for doctors’ bills 
for women and children which was contained in the language which 
has been stricken from the bill? 

* Senator SueprarD. That was considered to be a very small part of 
the matter. * * © Jt was not intended to apply that phase of the 
bill extensively at all. * * * 

“ Senator SMoor. The amendment that has been adopted, in my opin- 
ion, takes out at least three-fourths of the expense that would be 
incurred under this bill. 

“Senator Suerparp. Not at all, I will say to the Senator. Only a 
emall part of the money available was intended to be used for medical 
and nursing care. * * * T will say to the Senator that only the 
smallest part of this fund was to be expended for actual medical and 
nursing care.” * * © (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, December 18, 1920, 
pp. 514, 515, 516.) (Italles ours.) 

Can it be denied by any honest person, on the face of the record and 
the testimony of the leading advocates and backers of the nraternity 
act, that it was intended not as a health or medical measure, but as 
a “sociological measure” for salaries, investigations, reports, and 
traveling expenses of bureaucrats chiefly concerned with “ social and 
economic” principles and propaganda, who originally intended that 
“only the smallest part” of the fund was to be expended in actual 
aid of mothers and babies, and who, in the course of the passage of 
the maternity act, agreed to eliminate even that smallest part? 

The maternity act as passed (Public, No. 97, 67th Cong.; 42 Stat. 
135) contains this section: 

“Sec, 12. No portion of any moneys appropriated under this act for 
the benefit of the States shall be applied, directly or indirectly, to the 
purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any buildings or equip- 
ment, or for the purchase or rental of any buildings or lands, nor shall 
any such money or moneys required to be appropriated by any State for 
the purposes and in accordance with the provisions of this act be used 
for the payment of any maternity or infancy pension, stipend, or 
gratuity.” 

In short, not only does the act specifically prohibit the use of one 
Federal dollar to rent a bed in a hospital, or hire a taxicab, for a needy 
mother, or the clothing “equipment” to keep a new-born baby from 
freezing, but it also undertakes to command the States that not even 
“the smallest part” of the “ matched” funds raised by the State shall 
be used for any “ gratuity’ to needy mothers and infants! Every cent 
is for salaries and “ social service.” 

Your petitioners, desiring to be absolutely fair, invite attention to 
the fact that the latter part of section 12, commanding the States not 
to pay any maternity or infancy pension, etc., was added by the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, to prevent the use of this 
money for socialist “ maternity benefits,” after severe criticism, in the 
Senate and elsewhere of such Children’s Bureau propaganda. (See 
Maternity Benefit Systems in Certain Foreign Countries, bureau pubil- 
cation No, 57.) 

On the other hand, it was the bureau itself that put in the first part 
of section 12, prohibiting the use of the money to purchase, erect, pre- 
serve, repair, or rent any “ buildings or equipment.” 

The reason for this clause is that the Children’s Bureau wanted the 
money appropriated under the act (aside from that eliminated, “ small- 
est part” for “medical and nursing care” in the original bill) ex- 
clusively for “ service ’’—that is, salaries, “ investigations and reports,” 
traveling expenses, -etc., of bureaucrats, which it would be more accu- 
rate to describe as plain graft and “pork” for professional social 
workers, rather than “ service” to mothers and children. 

Dr. Anna E. Rude, director of the division of hygiene, Children’s 
Bureau, made this clear at the first hearing: 

“No Federal money apportioned to the States shall be used for build- 
ings, repairs, equipment, or rent, the intent being that they shall be 
applied solely for service.” (Senate hearings, Committee on Public 
Health, on 8. 3259, May, 1920, p. 7.) 

Mrs, Florence Kelley, the real leader of Children’s Bureau legislative 
campaigns (as may be noted in the Senate hearings on the maternity 
act in 1921 and the Senate hearings on the child labor amendment in 
1928, where she, rather than the bureau chief, led the fight on the 
closely contested points, and the amendments suggested by Senators), 
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made this “ service" demand even more clear as the chief object of the 
bill's backers, as will be shown. 

Senator Grorce H. Moses, of New Hampshire, April 28, 1921, intro 
duced an amendment as a substitute for the maternity act (S, 1039). 

Whatever may be said of the Moses amendment from the consti. 
tutional-lawyer’s standpoint (on account of the Federal subsidies jp. 
volved) the Moses amendment, at least, provided real Federal aid for 
mothers instead of social workers. To each county that raised $5,000 
for a maternity hospital the Moses amendment proposed to contribute 
a Federal $5,000 if the hospital were approved by the county ang 
State public-health officials, Actual training of women in materna] 
nursing was also provided, and the Federal administration of the act 
was to be in the United States Public Health Service. 

Senator Moses, at the time, issued the following statement: 

“The so-called maternity bill is designed to create jobs and to 
procure the circulation of literature accompanied by unwelcome and 
unwise intrusion into the most intimate of private affairs. 

“If the real desire of the proponents of the measure is to give 
real help to expectant mothers, they should realize that provisions 
should be made for doctors and net documents, for medical men instead 
of meddlesome Matties. Therefore, I have prepared an amendment, 
which will provide for Federal cooperation to establish and maintaiy 
hospitals in every county choosing to avail itself of the Federal co 
operation which I haVe outlined. These hospitals can be made rea! 
centers for the remedial help which the proponents of this bill affect 
to be seeking. These institutions will offer care for mothers in child 
birth and for their ailing children afterward; they can be made 
local training centers for nurses to be selected from the schools; around 
them will be cvordinated the activities of the existing charitable 
organizations, mothers’ aid societies, the Red Cross, and agencies for 
child welfare. In these hospitals practical work will be done, und the 
limit of cost will be fixed, Under the pending bill no one can foresee 
the ultimate expense, though its pork-barrel potentialities are readily 
apparent.” 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, socialist, lieutenant of Friederich Engels, etc., 
who was in charge of the “ maternity act drive” of 1921, as chair- 
man of the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee’s maternity act 
subcommittee, had so much power that the bill of a United States 
Senator proposing real help for mothers got no consideration what- 
ever and was not even printed in the hearings (S. 1039, April 25, 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor) after this leading social- 
ist, at the head of the so-called “ women’s" lobby, denounced it. 

Mrs. Kelley declared: 

“We have made a study of the Moses amendment, and it seems to 
us to be an amendment intended to destroy this bill. * * * There 
are very grave dangers in two of its provisions. You can not imagine 
anything worse than the strewing of the counties with unstandardized 
little hospitals. * * * But there is another thing to aggravate 
the establishment of little hospitals all over the counties, and that 
is fhe proposition to turn out from these little hospitals innumerable 
armies of nurses with one year’s training. * * * It would be a 
terrible retrogression in regard to the standard of the care of mothers 
and children in this country, and we can not afford to retrogress. 
* * * Our hope is that this bill will be passed to give them this 
instruction and not to provide for bricks and mortar.” (Senate hear- 
ings, April 25, 1921, S. 1039, pp. 136, 137.) 

A Senator's proposal for maternity hospitals, supervised by county 
and State health boards and the United States Surgeon General, and 
for the real training of women under such supervision in maternal 
nursing was bitterly scorned and ridiculed by this powerful socialist 
as “bricks and mortar” for mothers, while “instruction,” “ service,” 
“investigations and reports,” and salaries for social workers without 
any medical or nursing training at all was urged as so necessary that 
Congress was accused of wishing “to have mothers die” unless it 
passed Mrs. Kelley's bill. 

It did pass Mrs. Kelley's bill, and Senator Mosgs’s bill was not 
even allowed a place in the hearings, so strong was the imagined 
political power of a Marxian socialist at the head of a woman's 
joint cnogressional subcommittee in 1921. Of real political power, 
voting strength, Mrs. Kelley and her followers have none, as was 
demonstrated when the people got hold of her child labor amendment. 
But so long as Congressmen imagined that every woman voter in the 
country was wildly backing the Kelley program the proposal of a mere 
United States Senator could get no consideration of its merits. 

That is the pity of it all. If the socialists were outvoting us and 
overpowering us, there would be some excuse for allowing socialist 
leaders to write our Federal laws and proposed constitutional amend- 
ments. 

But they are simply outwitting us, bluffing us, and backing us grad- 
ually into communism blindfolded by threatening Congressmen with 
the imagined hostility of a mythical solid mass of women yoters whom 
they pretend to represent. 

SAVE MOTHERS AND BABIES BY REJECTING MATERNITY ACT. 


Nothing could better demonstrate the fraud and futility of the ma- 
ternity act than the actual results as to infant and maternal mortality 
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and the nature of the “testimonials” and juggled statistics now pre- 
presented in favor of its extension. In the first place, an examination 
of the “testimonials” will disclose that practically all of them are 
from State employees whose salaries are paid in part from the Federal 
funds donated under the act, and who are employed to administer the 
‘oint Federal and State funds. It is hardly to be expected that such 
pe sons would bear testimony that might result in cutting off Federal 
appropriations that contribute toward the payment of their salaries and 
the creation or continuance of. their official jobs. 

There is one notable exception to such testimonials. At page 48 of 
the recent House hearings on H. R. 7555, January 14, 1926, there is 
a testimonial which was “ written in a foreign language” and had to 
pe translated, in which a foreign mother, who says she has had nine 
children, thanks the State bureau for sending “ such good advice.” 

It is believed that no private patent-medicine company in America 
could stay in business a week without more and better “ testimonials " 
than are offered for the extension of this act. 

In 19 pages of “ testimonials” in the ConcresstonaL Recorp, April 
14, 1926 (pp. 7254-7273), we fail to find any that are not signed 
by State officials directly concerned in the administration of the act. 

In addition to such testimonials the Federal Children’s Bureau, Jan- 
uary 14, 1926, rushed into a hearing before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee with a table of early “ provisional” 
figures to show the “trend of infant mortality in the United States 
birth-registration area, by States, 1915-1924,” as an argument for ex- 
tension of the maternity act. (House hearings, p. 53.) 

The maternity act of November 23, 1921, did not go into effect and 
po payments to States were made under it until May 22, 1922. (Chil- 
dren's Bureau official publication No. 137, p. 5.) 

In 1921 the infant death rate per 1,000 live births was 76. 

In 1922 (with the maternity act in operation after May in a few 
States) the rate was again 76. 

In 1923, the first full year of maternity act operation, the rate in- 
creased to 77 infant deaths per 1,000 live births. 

Did the Children’s Bureau come to Congress admitting this mathe- 
matical fact, certified by the official figures published by the Census 
Bureau? 

It did not. It went back to 1915, seven years before the maternity 
act was in operation, when the rate in a smaller registration area was 
100, and by presenting early “ provisional figures ” for 1924, with 8 of 
the 33 States In the birth-registration area missing, it sought to show 
that the “trend of infant mortality” downward from 1915 to 1924 
was due to the maternity act. 

The Census Bureau has now completed the 1924 figures for the 33 
States In the birth-registration area, including all 5 of the States 
that have rejected the maternity act, but only 28 of the 43 States 
that have accepted the act. The remaining 15 States that have ac- 
cepted the act are not in the birth-registration area, so that less than 
two-thirds of the States cooperating with the bureau are willing to 
register infant births and deaths. 

Accurate birth and infant mortality registration is the first essen- 
tial in getting information on infant mortality, one of the things 
the Children’s Bureau was created to do. Yet the Children’s Bureau, 
with full power to require birth and infant-mortality registratton in 
the “plans” of States accepting the maternity act, has “ cooperated 
with” 15 States in not registering births and infant deaths. 

The Census Bureau division of vital statistics, the organizations that 
collects the facts and statistics and does not put out isolated “ studies, 
investigations, and reports” as propaganda for its own extension, car- 
ries at the top of every one of its newspaper releases in red ink: 

“ Vital-statistics goal: Every State in the registration area before 
1930. Your help needed.” 

But the Census Bureau in its official report on birth statistics, issued 
Mareh 11, 1925, observes: 

“ No States were added to the registration area in 1923.” 

That was the first full year of maternity act operation ! 

Yet “birth registration’ was one of the most touching pleas for 
passage of the maternity act. Miss Julia C. Lathrop, then chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, testified in 1921: 

“We have incomplete birth registration. * * The adoption of 
this law undoubtedly will at once give added urgency to birth registra- 
tion, which the bureau has stimulated, * * * with the aim of 
bringing the whole country within the registration area as promptly as 
possible, and thus making possible prompter service to mothers and 
babies as a measure of lessening infant mortality. Study and stimulus 
of the best methods of improving birth registration are the duty of the 
bureau under its general law, and would be especially timely and im- 
portant in making the maternity and infancy law effective. (Senate 
hearings, April, 1921, p. 18.) 

But. with full authority to require birth registration “no States 
were added to the registration area in 1923,” first full year of the 
maternity act, and the Children’s Bureau still “ cooperates” with 15 
States in concealing birth and infant-mortality statistics, because of 
incompetence, neglect of “ the duty of the bureau,” or a desire not to 
have Congress and the country know all the figures when the bureau 
seeks more power and funds, 
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The provisional figures for 1924 for the 33 States In the birth- 


registration area, just compiled by the vital statistics division of the 
Census Bureau, show: 


INFANT MORTALITY IN BIRTH-REGISTRATION AREA (33 STATES) 











tirths, 1924: 1,908,345. Deaths under 1 year: 139,533. Deaths 
under 1 year per 1,000 live births: 73.1. 
Infant mortality in 5 States that rejected maternity act 
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Infant mortality in 28 States that accepted maternity act 


[Registration area with total number of births and infant deaths in 5 
rejecting States subtracted] 
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Thus the States rejecting the maternity act have a lower infant 
mortality than the States accepting the act. Infant-mortality rates for 
the individual States accepting the act that are in the registration area 
are shown in the full census report, “‘ Birth statistics, 1924.” 

The 28 States accepting the act that are in the registration area 
follow : 

California, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The 15 States accepting the act and cooperating with the Children's 
Bureau in not registering births and infant mortality are— 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, and West Virginia. 

If infant-mortality rates were known in these States, the comparison 
of rejecting States with accepting States would be even more unfavor- 
able to the maternity act, if, as the Children’s Bureau itself admits, 
birth registration makes possible “ prompter service to mothers and 
babies as a measure of lessening infant mortality.” 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


Likewise an examination of the figures for maternal mortality shows 
a greater saving of mothers’ lives in States rejecting the maternity 
act. 

The latest tables published by the vital-statistics division of the 
Census Bureau are found in “ Mortality statistics, 1923,” just Issued. 

As in the case of infant mortality, they show an actual increase 
in maternal mortality, both for all causes, and for puerperal septicemia, 
in the total registration area, during the first full year of maternity 
act operation. 

The following figures are from Table BH, “ Mortality statistics, 
1923” (p. 61), the latest official report of the Census Bureau: 


Deaths of mothers per 1,000 live births 


All puerperal causes 








Puerperal septicemia 
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iTilinois not in registration area in 1921. 


It is not practicable, except by elaborate calculations from the num- 
ber of mothers’ deaths and live births in all the States, respectively, 
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to determine the maternal-mortality rate for the States accepting the 
act aS a group. 

Nevertheless these facts will be observed: 

Three of the five rejecting States, Connecticut, Illinois, and Massa- 
chusetts, have a lower rate for all maternal deaths than the entire 
registration area, proving that the higher rate for the entire area 
must come from States accepting the maternity act, as Maine and 
Kansas, with Kansas having only 1 more maternal death in 10,000 
births than the area, could not alone account for the higher area rate 
than the rates of Connecticut, Illinois, and Massachusetts. 

For puerperal septicemia, the dreaded infection so much stressed by 
some advocates of the maternity act, it will be noted again that three 
of the rejecting States are below the country average mortality rate ; 
that one, IMinois, is only 2 deaths in 10,000 births above it; and that 
Maine, despite its comparatively high total maternal mortality (due 
to climate and French Canadian high maternal mortality) has one 
of the lowest State septicemia rates in the country, indicating that 
Maine is not “letting mothers die” through this infection by reject- 
ing the advice and subsidies of the Children’s Bureau. 

In the table of all the States in the birth-registration area, at page 
61, it is shown that Connecticut, a rejecting State, has the second 
lowest maternal-mortality rate in America (5.7), only Utah having a 
lower rate (5) and New York and New Jersey having the same rate 
as Connecticut (5.7). 

In the table of cities of 100,000 population or more, at page 62 of 
the Census Bureau's “ Mortality statistics, 1923,” it is shown that 
Fall River, Mass., has the lowest maternal-mortality rate in the 
Union (8) and also the lowest septicemia rate (1.1) for any large 
city or State, without benefit of the so-called maternity act. (See also 
p. 33.) 

FALSE CHILDREN’S BURKAU STATISTICS 

The well-known legal principle that a man should not be a judge 
in his own case applies equally to the accurate and scientific collec- 
tion of facts and statistics, The Children’s Bureau was established, 
in the opinion of Congress, at least, as a fact-finding and “ statisti- 
eal agency.” 

But the bureau is self-intersted in coloring the facts for its own 
‘expansion as an administrative agency; the worse it can show condi- 
tions, the better it can demand appropriations to remedy them. This 
is neither scientific nor safe. 

In the original Senate report. (No. 141, 62 Cong., Ist sess., August 
14, 1911) by Senator Boran on the Dill to establish the Children’s 
Bureau are quoted several objections of the Census Bureau to the 
mixing of statistics with administration, when it was proposed that 
the Census Bureau could act as the agency. The Director of the 
Censas shrewdly objected: 

“The Census Bureau is a purely statistical office. Its function Is 
to collect the cold-blooded facts * * * and leave to the public at 
larve the duty of drawing the ethical or moral or industrial conclu- 
sions which those facts convey. I feel very strongly that if any legis- 
lation is enacted which in any way modifies the function of the Census 
Office in that regard it will be highly detrimental to the work of the 
office. * * * That is the general position of the Census Office on 
that proposition, and I believe it is a position which is scientifically 
correct; that it is a position which it is necessary for the office to 
maintain if it is not to lose its standing as a purely statistical bureau.” 

Thus the fundamental principle of scientific collection of statistics 
was violated when the Children’s Bureau was created as a “ statistical 
agency with a direct self-interest in its own statistics. 

Naturally, therefore, the bureau's statistics have constantly been 
colored to favor the bureau's administrative and legislative plans. 

One of its worst and most repeated errors is the publication of charts 
and tables pretending to show the United States * cares less for mothers 
and children” than foreign countries. The slogan “It is safer to be 
a mother in 17 foreign countries than in the United States” has been 
employed in all the maternity act propaganda. At the most recent 
House hearing, January 14, 1926, Miss Grace Abbott declared: 

“The maternal mortality rate is the one that is so seriously high 
as compared with other countries, * * *” (p. 56). 

Assuming this as a fact, she went on to an assumed explanation: 

“We have not had the same period during which this has been 
considered as a national problem that other countries have had. We 
have been slower in coming to it than some other countries have.” 
(Ibid.) 

Now for the uncolored facts. Dr. John Howland, pediatrician in 
chief, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, one of the most eminent 
euthorities on the subject, wrote to Chairman Winslow of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, July 12, 1921: 

“T am quite sure from considerable experience with statistics that 
there is no basis for the statement that the United States stands 
seventeenth in maternal death rate. Even civilized countries have 
not sufficiently accurate statistics to enable anyone to make a definite 
statement such as this.” (House hearings, July, 1921, p. 270.) 

The vital-statistics division of the United States Census Bureau, 
the only real statistical bureau we have on this subject, declares in 
its latest report, “ Mortality Statistics, 1928” (p. 61); 
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“How do the death rates from puerperal causes per 1,000 liye 
births in the birth-registration area of the United States compare with 
the rates in foreign countries? Here again is a question of the 
greatest interest and importance which can not be answered gatis. 
factorily, both because of lack of data in this country and beeay.o 
there is no certainty that all deaths from these causes are Classifjeq 
in the same way in the various countries.” 

According to the most eminent pediatrician in America, and ace. 
cording to the only true statistical agency we have on the subject, 
“there is no basis” in facts and statistics for this Children’s Bureay 
propaganda. But the bureau is self-interested in making Congress. 
men believe that the “ United States lags behind many countries” 
(as the chief of the Children’s Bureau says in her last annual report 
for 1925, p. 4) and therefore keeps up the propaganda, regardless 
of the proof that there is no statistical basis for it, 

Therefore even as a “ statistical agency" the Children's Bureau is 
not reliable and can not be trusted, as it is not only self-interested 
but unscrupulous in juggling statistics to favor its legislative program, 


SELF-INTEREST OF PUBLIC-HEALTH NURSES 


In the Children’s Bureau's “ Minimum standards for the public 
protection of the health of children and mothers” (Bureau publica- 
tion No, 60, p. 437) is this: 

“One public-health nurse for average population of 2,000.” 

That is, the “minimum standards” of the bureau contemplate 50.- 
000 public-health nurses “for the public protection of the health of 
mothers and children.” According to Miss Blizabeth Gordon Pfox, 
director of the public-health nursing service of the American Red 
Cross : 

“Ten thousand of these public-health nurses are scattered over 
the country.” (‘“ Professional nursing as a career,’’ Woman’s Home 
Companion, April, 1922, p. 20.) 

Thus the Children’s Bureau standards provided for five times as 
many public-health nurses, for maternity and infancy work, as there 
are in the country. It is not remarkable that the public-health nursing 
associations favored the maternity act. Miss Fox testified in favor 
of the maternity act in 1920: 

“There are something like 80,000 or 90,000 nurses in the country 
and at present only about 10,000 of them are public-health nurses; 
and we could increase their number.” (Hearmgs, House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, December, 1920, p. 69.) 

The Children’s Bureau standards and the maternity act therefore 
seemed to provide for a public berth for 50,000 out of the 80,000 or 
90,000 nurses in the country. 

It should be noted that Miss Fox explained to the committee: 

“T would like to have you clearly understand that I do not represent 
the Red Cross. The Red Cross, as you know, does not take any part 
in legislation and expresses no opinion on legislative matters, and I 
do not want my presence here considered to be in behalf of the Red 
Cross.” (Ibid., p. 68.) 

Questioned by the committee, Miss Fox revealed that the “ public- 
health nurses” are “largely employed by philanthropic organizations” 
(p. 76). Relatively few of the 10,000 were on the public pay roll. 
She said: 

“The Red Cross is the largest employer of public-health nurses in 
the country. Outside of the Red Cross there is no other national 
agency which employs local nurses, except a large insurance com- 
pany.” 

lt may be observed in passing that the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., the company alluded to, was also a strong supporter of the 
maternity act, and self-interested, of course, in having the salaries of 
its nurses paid by the public! 

Miss Fox testified (p. 70): ‘We now have 1,200 public-health 
nurses,” meaning in the Red Cross nursing service. 

In her Woman’s Home Companion article, “ Professional nursing as 
a career,” in April, 1922—a month before payments began to be made 
to the States under the maternity act—Miss Fox wrote: 

“The American Red Cross alone has over 1,300 public-health nurses 
engaged in this pioneer rural nursing in every State of the Union.” 

Under the maternity act “the total number of nurses employed in 
the States, in addition to the 9 who served as directors, was 595.” 
(Children’s Bureau publication No. 146, issued February 11, 1925.) 

Your petitioners are informed by the office of Miss Fox, director of 
the Red Cross pubiic-health nursing service, that now—May 1, 1926— 
it has only 854 public-health nurses, of which 792 are in the United 
States—523 in the eastern division, 215 in the Middle West, and 53 in 
the West. 

It is evident that the difference between the number of nurses in the 
Red Cross public-health nursing service in April, 1922, when there 
were “over 1,300,” and the number employed by the Red Cross at 
present in the United States, 792, is over 500. 

This would seem to indicate that some 500 public-health nurses pre- 
viously employed by the Red Cross have obtained places on the public 
pay roll under the maternity act. The additional 100 maternity act 
nurses may have been recruited from the “insurance company” and 
the “ philanthropic societies.” ’ 
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In any event, ft seems clear that the maternity 
creased the total number of nurses “engaged in this pioneer rural 
pursing in every State of the Union,” but simply transferred some 


And the Children’s 
of 


g00 nurses from private to public 
“minimum standards” 


pay rolls. 


Rureau’s contemplate a similar transfer 
50.000 out of the 80,000 or 90,000 nurses in the country if Congress 
and the States can be induced to pay the bill. 


rhat this angle of the act, 
nurses, is one ofits main bad features is further illustrated In a propa- 
ganda article in the May, 1926, issue of Good Housekeeping. 

rhis magazine was one of the original backers of the act and credits 
itself as a leader in the maternity act campaign. It is owned by 


Mr. William Randolph Hearst. The article, entitled “ Making America 
safe for mothers,” concludes: 

“And above all we must multiply the number of public-health 
nurses a thousandfold.” (Good Housekeeping, May, 1926, p. 60.) 

fhus, while 50,000 public-health nurses for maternity and infancy 


was regarded as the “minimum standard” by the Children’s Bureau 
the present goal is 600,000, according to Good Housekeeping. 

In short, the maternity act in part is designed to secure centralized 
control, by the lay Chief of the Children’s Bureau, of practically all 
the nurses, just as the Federal education department bill is designed 
to secure centralized control over 800,000 teachers by the use of 

tch phrases, slogans, lobby pressure, and juggled statistics upon 
the Congress. 

MATERNITY ACT PROVES ITSELF FRAUD AND FATAL BRROR 


It will be recalled that the Children’s Bureau when fighting con- 
gressional proposals to place Federal administration of the act under 
the United States Public Health Service held that it was “not a 
health measure” and that it would be a “ fatal error” to place such 
work under “the sole supervision of physicians” instead of under a 


bureau in the Labor Department. These statements have been quoted 
in this memorandum. 
On the other hand, the bureau and its backers flooded the news- 


papers and magazines with “ sob-stuf!” propaganda purporting to show 
that the lives and health of mothers and babies depended upon this 
act as a health measure. 

Congress was publicly indicted practically as a body of Herods. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, for example, in “ Mothers and children last" 
(Pictorial Review, February, 1921), denounced Congress for spending 
“millions for cattle, sheep, and swine” and “not a cent” for mothers 
and babies, etc. 

But whenever the much-accused Congress, challenged by Mrs. Kelley 
to explain “ Why does Congress continue to wish to have mothers and 
babies die?” (Senate hearings, May, 1920, p. 53), sought to save 
mothers and babies by giving administration of the act to the United 
States Public Health Service or by establishing maternity hospitals 
end maternal nursing schools (as Senator Moses proposed), such 
suggestions were denounced, respectively, as a “fatal error” by Miss 
Lathrop, and ridiculed as “ bricks and mortar” by Mrs. Kelley. 

Backers of this act were so much more interested in the capture of 
power for the Children’s Bureau than in the health of mothers and 
babies that Congressmen were flatly told they preferred no legislation 
at all on maternity and infancy unless the Children’s Bureau admin- 
istered ft. 

Representative Denison, of Tilinois, said: 

“This view * * * has been expressed to me in communications 
received through the mail, that rather than have the administration of 
this bill taken from the Children’s Bureau they would rather have no 
legislation at all on the subject.” (House hearing, July, 1921, pp. 
261, 262.) 

Yet this fundamental contention of the Children’s Bureau, made to 
capture the administration of the act for itself, that it was “not a 
health measure" and it would be a “fatal error” to place such work 
under the “sole supervision of physicians” has been proved false by 
the maternity act itself. 

The real fatal error, of the Federal Government alone, in placing 
this health matter under a radical labor bureau has been repudiated 
and reversed by every one of the States in selecting the State agency 

Of the 48 States accepting the maternity act, 41 place its administra- 
tion under State boards of health. Only two, Colorado and Iowa, place 
{t under the State education department and the State university, re- 
spectively. (Children’s Bureau publication No. 148, p. 52, list of admin- 
istrative agencies.) 

Not a State in the Union places the administration of this act under 
a labor department bureau or industrtal commission. 

Why, then, should the State health boards, in a matter which the 
maternity act itself demonstrates a public-health function, be offered 
bribes by the Federal Government to allow the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau to control afl their plans for the health of mothers and babies? 
Because not a State health board would submit willingly to the dic. 
tatorship of the lay chief of a Federal bureau of social workers, unless 
bribed to do it. 

The United States Public Health Service, which has been cooperating 
with State authorities for years in a scientific manner, has never begged 


act has not iIn- | 


Congress te bribe State health boards to submit to its control. Instead 
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Dr. L. L. Lamsden, of the United States Public Health Service, testify- 


| ing against this maternity act, declared : 


| munity ; 
the socialization and nationalization of 


| elan, 


“What partienlar branches of health work are Indicated in a given 
locality must be determined by careful local studies. I can not deter- 
mine here in an office in Washington * * * how money available 
for health work can be spent to the best advantage in a given com- 
that has to be determined by some one on the local job.” 
(House hearings, July, 1921, p. 224.) 

There was the voice of the scientist, the trained public-health physt- 
with over 20 years of experience, showing that under science, 


health, and efficient administration, as well as under the Constitution, 


| the expenditure of public money in this health matter “ has to be deter- 


mined by some one on the local job.” Yet the maternity act gives a 
bureau of social workers at their mahogany desks in Washington the 
right and power to control all “plans” and expenditures of State 
health boards In this matter that is completely reserved to the States 
in the Constitution, 


SOCIALIST PROPAGANDA INSTEAD OF HELP FOR MOTHERS 


An examination of the Children’s Bureau publications and activities 
will show that bureau from 8 to 10 times as interested in socialist 
“standardization” of children, following European or international 
models, and in socialist Megitimacy propaganda as in the health of 
mothers and babies. This is shown even in the bureau's official list of 
publications, 

First, we count to the credit of the bureau the publications fairly to 
be considered within the scope and intention of Congress in creating 
the bureau 

In 1912, through the courtesy of an outside physician, as admitted 
by Miss Lathrop, then Chief of the Children’s Bureau (House hearings, 
July, 1921, p. 238), a résumé of the book of this physician (Dr. John 
Slemmons) was issued by the Children’s Bureau in one or more pam- 
phiects, credited to Mrs. Max West. 

Let us compare these legitimate publications of the bureau with its 
foreign socialist propaganda, using the official Children’s Bureau list of 
publications and the bureau’s numbers and titles: 


Pages 
Ne. 2 Birr weghetestnisda eet Bh en 20 
No. 4. PRGROEOD. GOT Oin octie tub wm dbeidtitiiiekn dite dwtiibiden 41 
a kare etl eh linia iat a 118 
oe a gS at Se pubndniapeiaedip inmates soauderwatial &2 
16 dodgers om child‘ Weliereso ok Un Sidi 40 
PII assemble dattimiietnsinieecetia adh ies eceialdliata tela titel 301 
No. 31. Norwegian laws concerning illegitimate children_____ 37 
No. 42. Illegitimacy laws of the United States and certain for- 
eign countries___—- saliipentcbenecants s 260 
No. 42. me and index of ille itimacy RUD cenit iene en 98 
No. 66. Tllegitimacy as a child-welfare problem (Part nei 105 
No. 75. Illegitimacy as a child-welfare problem (Part II)... ~~ 408 
No. 128. lilegitimacy as a child-welfare problem (Part Iil)— 260 
No. 77. Standards of legal protection for children born out of 
Wat Gaeta io 158 
No. 144. Welfare of infants of illegitimate birth in Baltimore___ 24 
a cenit ther acetic itech ace a cei 1, 370 


Is it conceivable that Congress intended the Children’s Bureau to 
compile so much more of this socialist illegitimacy propaganda than 
advice and information to mothers in the care of children? In addi- 
tion, according to the Secretary of Labor’s Annual Report, 1925 (pp. 
73-74), the bureau is investigating 250 cases of illegitimate children, 
8 years of age and over, in 11 cities, and the histories of these cases, 
250 individuals, “ will form the basis of a report now being prepared.” 
Hence any Senator may soon pick up a Children’s Bureau indictment 
of his home-town’s conditions, drawing sweeping national conclusions 
and “standards” for national legislation from the cases of 250 unfor- 
tunates the bureau is inspecting. 

Again, let us compare the publications relating to the maternity act 
with those seeking socialist standardization of American children in 
imitation of the “doles” and “ maternity-benefits "’ systems of Europe: 

Pages 
No. 137. Promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and 


infancy - 
No. 146. Promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity “and 


MARRY cle wwelddindsatiaw db nadscctaminidsenrcontbbactonoss 5 
TRING. trartecmetrceunetonheetarrmmahcapenbeees a a 98 
No. 57. Maternity-benefit systems fn certain forefgn countries__ ~~ 206 
No. 60. Standards of child welfare.__...............__-._--.-.. 459 
No. 76. Infant-welfare work in Din cn atigtiieenitin Sienna 169 
No. 105. Infant-mortality and preventive work in New Zealand... 72 
Det Seite, i I i i Wot anno ccs tind 906 


Here we have nearly ten times as much foreign socialist standard- 
ization propaganda as information from the bureau regarding the 
maternity act! The “ Standards of child welfare” (No. 60, 459 pages) 
is the outcome of an internationalist convention called here by the 
Children’s Bureau to frame legislation for American mothers and 
children in 1919. The proceedings and “minimum standards” of 
that Internationalist convention have become almost a fetish of the 
bureaw, to which it constantly compares the real laws of American 
States as inferior and defective to these “minimum standards” of 
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a group of sociologists from England, Canada, France, Italy, Serbia, 
and Japan, etc., which the Children’s Bureau brought here at expense 
of American taxpayers. (These “standards” are examined at length 
in the speech of Senator James A. Reep of Missouri, June 29, July 
21 and 22, 1921.) It is strikingly significant of the Children’s Bureau's 
general attitude that it ean give one convention of foreigners, brought 
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here to standardize American children, a report about five times as | 


large as the two considered sufficient to describe the operations of the 
maternity act for several years in 43 States, 

In spite of the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States 
holds that “ the fundamental theory of liberty upon which all govern- 
ments in this Union repose excludes any general power of the State 
to standardize its children” (Oregon school cases), the 
Bureau is obsessed with the idea of standardizing everything con- 
nected with children. 


Consider the latest pamphlets of the bureau: No. 153, “ Standards | 
| cerning the age limit. 


of prenatal care, an outline for the use of physicians,” and No. 154, 
“Standards for physicians conducting conferences in child-health 
centers.” 

Under what theory of arbitrary, unlimited, and centralized power 
even would a Cmwsar, a Kaiser, or any other dictator place the “ stand- 
ardization of physicians" 
Bureau? 

Yet the power is assumed by the bureau, and exercised as much as 
possible, 


Congress. 


Even efficient autocracy would require professional knowledge on the | 


part of the central administrator. But the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, neither physician, lawyer, mother, nor nurse, issues a perfect 
stream of “ standards ” 
courts, probation officers, nurses, mothers, and children, not only in 


defiance of “the fundamental theory of liberty" of the American dual | 


system of government, but in disregard of the standards of common 
sense under a despotic form of government. 

The bureau's conceptions of its functions would approach megalo- 
mania if it 
program to capture all power over the family for one central office. 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop, former chief, for example, declared: 

“We propose a campaign to furnish knowledge without cost to all 
comers.” (Tlouse hearings, December, 1920, p. 21.) 

Miss Grace Abbott, present Chief of the Children’s Bureau: 

“The Children’s Bureau has 
child care.” (Proceedings, National Women’s Trade Union League 
Convention, Waukegan, Il)., June 5-10, 1922, p. 89.) 


(c) Child labor amendment submitted to States June 2, 1925 


The third and boldest 
country into adopting the Kelley program of revolution by legislation 


was the “child” labor Federal amendment, providing that “ Congress | 


shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under 18 years of age.” 

Emboldened by the apparent docility with which the country had 
submitted to the establishment of a central socialist 
machine (1) by planting the Children’s Bureau, a socialist propaganda 
agency, at the heart of the Federal Government, and (2) by giving it 
vast administrative power in the States over health boards, physicians, 
nurses, mothers, and children under the so-called maternity act, Mrs. 
Kelley now reached out (3) for full power for this socialist administra- 
tive machine, the Children’s Bureau, over every youth up to 18 in 
America, in all occupations, in all schools and colleges, in the home, 
and on the farm. 

This time Mrs. Kelley overplayed. 
the people. The people understood this amendment, and they crushed it 


Children’s | 


JULY 3 


“T am Indeed very apprehensive about the use of the word ‘child’ 
in this matter.” (Ibid. p. 90.) 

Again she referred to “this vague word ‘chiid.’" (Ibid. p, 
There is nothing vague about the word “child” at all, and that 
why Mrs. Kelley feared it. 
labor committee, wrote: 

“You will see from an examination of the cases to which I refor 
that the term ‘ child’ has been held to mean persons under 14 years of 
age.” (Senate report on 8. J. Res. 1, 68th Cong., p. 125.) 

They could not use the word “child” in the amendment because 
would limit them to “ persons under 14 years of age.” 

But in the magazines Mrs, Kelley herself led the campaign of double. 
dealing by calling it “ the children’s amendment” (Good Housekee) ing, 


90.) 


was 
Prof, William Draper Lewis, of the child 


it 


' February, 19223), and this it was called by most of the propagandists, 


In a petition to the Senate, printed in the ConGressionaL Recorp, 
May 31, 1924, it is shown that the people were similarly fooled con. 
Not 1 person in 10,000 dreams that the Federa) 


; Maximum of 18 years, in section 1 of the amendment, is merely the 


under the lay Chief of the Federal Children’s | 


| “minimum standard” of section 2 of the amendment, below 


which 
the States were not to be permitted to fall and above which to “ the ft!) 
21 years’ they were to be “stimulated” to go. Miss Abbott declared: 

“T want to get a Federal minimum, and at the same time give the 


| States an opportunity to raise but not lower the Federal standards.” 
| (House hearings, February-March, 1924, p. 272.) 


without even bothering to ask specific legal authority from | 


for everybody; physicians, judges of juvenile | 


were not known to be following a sane enough socialist | 


| the present five-year period? 


the whole field of child welfare and | 


legislative fraud to trick Congress and the | 


| spiracy ” 


Again, Miss Abbott said: 

“T shall be enormously disappointed if we do not have the Federa! 
law only a minimum law, but we will have continuing the problem of 
raising the standards in the States.” (Ibid. p. 269.) 

“ Where there has been a Federal law there has always been an in- 
creasing tendency to raise the State standards.” (ITIbid.) 

Can it be denied that the people are being tricked? 

The giant deceit of the child-labor amendment, as a Bolshevik plot 
against American farmers, will be exposed in the “ revolutionary con- 
section of this memorandum. 


(d) Betension of the maternity act (pending) 

Why was an extension of the maternity act for two years demanded 
by the Children’s Bureau more than a year before the expiration of 
Why did the bureau hurry to Congress 
in January, 1926, to get the act extended to 1928 and 1929, when the 


| present act runs until June 30, 1927? 


Was it to use this subsidy as a campaign fund to attempt to induce 
the State legislatures, of which more than 40 meet again in 1927, to 


| ratify the “child” labor amendment? 


Was it to trick the Congress into keeping up the maternity act for 
two more years before the vital-statistics reports of the Census Bureau 
for the five-year period revealed the utter fraud and futility of the act? 

There are several significant official statements in this connection. 

In the Chief of the Children’s Bureau annual report, 1925, despite 
acknowledgment therein that 34 State legislatures had acted against 


| the amendment, Miss Abbott says: 


| amendment will be abandoned * * 
administrative | 


“It is not to be expected that the efforts to secure ratification of the 
o” <p. 8). 
That is, “it is not to be expected” that this socialist bureau will 


| respect the action of three-fourths of the States and of the Anverican 


| Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, December 21, 1925, 


people on this subject, but will do everything in its power to overturn 
this overwhelming mandate by lobby pressure and propaganda on the 
1927 legislatures. 

In the letter of the Secretary of Labor to Chairman Parker, of the 


is 


| this statement : 


She overestimated the stupidity of 


with a unanimity of judgment by all kinds and conditions of the popu- | 


lation, proving that 


it went deeper than superficial differences, and | 


outraged a basic instinct, the instinct of every species to protect and | 


possess its 

It will be noted in regard to the child-labor section of the Kelley 
program, as well as to its other parts, that what Senator Heyburn 
prophesied ts true. 


outrages them most directly; “ they would not attempt to execute it 


young. 


It reaches out first for the children of the poor and | 


except as against the class that is most helpless in their hands,” as | 


Senator Heyburn declared. 
p. 766.) 


(CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, January 6, 1912, 


| without due credit and direct quotation. 


Like the rest of the Kelley program this amendment was promoted 
| communication to Chairman PARKER: 


by fraud and trickery, by exploiting sentiment for the child, the most 
appealing object in nature. But it was not a “child” labor amend- 
ment at all. The word “child” appears nowhere in the resolution. 


That word and all reference to “ child” or “ children” were deliberately | 


excluded from the text (although stressed in all propaganda) because 
the instigators of the amendment knew that no court would interpret 
the word “ child" to mean persons up to 18 years of age. 

Mrs. Kelley, primarily responsible for drafting the amendment, said: 


| wrote you on December 21 has failed to reach you in some way. 


“Nothing can be more uncertain than the limitations which future | 


courts may 
* child.’”’ 


place upon the word ‘child. * * & 
(Senate hearing, January, 1923, p. 121.) 


I am afraid of 


“In order that the State legislatures meeting in January, 1927, may 
know what funds will be available, action with reference to this appro 
priation (for extension of the maternity act) should be taken by the 
present Congress.” (House hearings, January 14, 1926, pp. 27, 28.) 

That is the official explanation—so that the 40 or more legislatures 
meeting in 1927, with power to ratify the “child” labor amendment, 
“may know what funds will be available” under the maternity act. 

That the Secretary's letter was prepared, at least in part, by the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, is self-evident from the fact that it 
contains a paragraph identical with one in Miss Abbott's annual report, 
September 15, 1925 (p. 2). It is inconceivable that the Secretary 
“ happened" to repeat Miss Abbott's exact language, and equally incon- 
ceivable that he would lift material from the bureau’s annual report 
Miss Abbott herself indicated 
that the Secretary only “signed” the letter, in the following anxious 


‘ JANUARY 6, 1926. 
My Dear Mr, Parxer: I have just learned that the letter with 
reference to the Sheppard-Towner Act which the Secretary of Labor 
He 
has therefore signed the inclosed and has asked me to see that it 
reaches you to-day, 
Grace ABporT. 


The child labor amendment and the maternity act are inextricably 
interlocked, and the maternity act, with its subsidies, has always been 


« campaign-fund measure for national control of “ child” labor 
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It was not until the Supreme Court held the first Federal child labor 
law unconstitutional, June 3, 1918, that the “maternity act” drive 
started. And then the campaign for control through subsidies began 
at once, with the introduction, July 1, 1918, of the original “ maternity 
pill” by Miss Jeannette Rankin (H. R. 12634, 65th Cong.). Miss 
Rankin is field secretary of Mrs. Florence Kelley’s National Consumers 
League, since Montana refused to reelect Miss Rankin. The second 
national child labor law passed instead, February 24, 1919. 

Likewise the second big “drive"’ for the maternity act began in 
1920, when the second national child labor law had been held uncon- 
stitutional in North Carolina, and was in the United States Supreme 
Court on appeal. 

Miss Grace Abbott (administrator of the first Federal child labor law) 
in February, 1920, went to the convention of the National League of 
Women Voters as chairman of its resolutions committee and brought in 





a 
to Congress the power to establish minimum labor standards,” etc. 


(Woman Citizen, official organ, National League of Women Voters, 
February 28, 1920.) 

The maternity act was also strongly indorsed. (Thbid.) 

The National Woman’s Party, to which Miss Julia C. Lathrop, then 


Chief of the Children’s Bureau, was a financial contributor, was also in- | 


duced to indorse the bureau’s program for sweeping national control. 
The Suffragist, official organ of the National Woman's Party, March, 
1920, declares: 

“The provision of the last revenue bill taxing the profits of a con- 
cern doing interstate business which employs child labor is now before 
the United States Supreme Court for decision as to its constitution- 
ality. 

“The 
. 7 > 


Sheppard-Towner bill, indorsed by the Children’s Bureau, 
has so far had no hearing. 

“Three-fourths of working children are employed on farms. 

“There are no laws to protect the rural child worker. 

“The inadequacy of our present child-labor law * * * 
brought out by the Children’s Bureau.” 

Quoting the Children’s Bureau, the Suffragist (March, 1920) 


tinues: 


is clearly 
con- 
“ Child labor, including rural child labor, can be abolished * * #* 


by a liberal educational program which includes compulsory part-time 
schooling for children up to 18 years of age.” 


resolution for “the adoption of a constitutional amendment giving | 
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In December, 1920, a “ Women’s Joint Congressional Committee ” was | 


formed, with the Sheppard-Towner Act the first measure on its lobby 
program, and with Mrs. Florence Kelley, socialist, chairman of the sub- 
committee, in charge of the “ maternity act drive.” 


It is to be noted that all this political campaigning by the Children’s | 


Bureau to enlist the National League of Women Voters, the National 
Woman's Party, and various women’s clubs through the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, in aid of the bureau's drive for complete 
power over children, took place while the second child labor law was 
pending in the Supreme Court, with the outcome in doubt, as the court 
had already held the first law unconstitutional. 

Immediately after the Supreme Court held the second national child 
labor law unconstitutional, May 15, 1922 (Bailey v. Drexel Furniture 
Co.), the drive for the amendment began, Mrs. Kelley and Miss Abbott 
leading the agitation. 

Thus it can not be denied that these measures are the key and the 
lock to the same door, opening the Constitution to nationalized, stand- 
ardized, centralized control of children, youth, and women by Mrs. 
Kelley and Miss Abbott, 


maternity act, obtaining hearings, January 14, 1926, when some of the 


vital statistics were missing, so that no one could at that time check | 


the bureau’s claims by comparing rejecting and accepting States 
accurately, was otherwise loaded with the usual fraud and trickery 
is shown by Miss Grace Abbott's testimony regarding the term of the 
extension. 

The Phipps-Parker bill, like other measures of the Kelley program, 
does not mean what is says. It does not mean merely a two years’ 
extension of the maternity act appropriation, authorized for five years 
originally, and due to expire June 30, 1927, end of the fiscal] year. 
This is clearly stated by Miss Abbott in the House hearings: 

“Mr. Newton. Do you consider that the two years is sufficient? 

“Miss Assorr. I do not consider it sufficient if it is to end at the 
two-year period. I did not think in asking that period of time * * * 
that there was to be no further extension after the two-year period. 
* * ©* I do not believe that the two-year period will end the neces- 
sity for Federal aid. * * * 

“Mr. FrepericKs. How long do you think it will be before it is the 
proper time for the Government to step out of this endeavor and allow 
the States to handle it? 

“Miss Appotr. That is hard to say. * * ® 

“Mr. Freperices, You feel that you can not answer the question? 

“Miss Aspporr. I do not think it is possible to say exactly; no. 

“Mr. Frepericks. Well, approximately? Is it the purpose that the 
United States Government should retire from this field? 





|} of women” 


: | “solid women’s vote” should never more frighten even the most timid 
That the Children’s Bureau’s sudden campaign for extension of the | 
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“Miss Appotr. I do not see why it should not be able to retire from 
this field eventually. 

“Mr. Lea. But if it should be necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to remain in it in order to accomplish the purpose you still 
would be in favor of that, would you not? 

“Miss Anporr. I think there is no crop the United States has that 
is so important as its children, and that we can afford to stay in it 
in order to reduce the infant and maternal mortality in the United 
States until we have placed the United States where it ought to be in 
comparison with other countries. 

“Mr. Lea, What would you say is the minimum time within which 
the United States could possibly retire, in justice to the successful 
operation of this work? 

“Miss ApBorr. I really can not say. * * * 

“Mr. Lea. As I understand it, you think there no possibility 
that two years will be sufficient time for the Government to complete 
its part? 

“Miss Appott. No. * * ® 

“Mr. Lea. What time would you specify for a certainty, that, in 
your judgment, the United States should remain in this work? 

“ Miss Apporr, I do not want to specify for a certainty. 

“Mr. Lea. Do you think four years? 

“Miss Apporr. No; I would rather say five as the time that the 
Government would without question need to continue the work. 

“Mr. Lea. You are certain that the Government should stay in for 
five years? 

“Miss Approrr. Personally, I am; yes.” 
1926, pp. 12, 13, 14.) 

It will be seen that Representative Merritt, of Connecticut, who 
signed the House minority report, was justified In the following re- 
marks on the floor: 

“IT suppose you gentlemen think, as you might readily think, that 
the idea of the promoters of the bill is that at the end of the two 
years the experiment will have been sufficiently established that 
the States can attend and will attend to their own affairs; not 


is 


(House hearings, January, 


80 
but 


at all. * * ®* If you pass this bill you are practically making 
this subvention to the States for attending to their own affairs 
perpetual.” (CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, April 5, 1926.) 


As the original appropriation was authorized only for five years, its 
termination at the end of that period is reasonable and natural, in 
accordance with the intentions of Congress and the agreements with 
the States. The vital-statistics reports, previously quoted in this 
minstration backing, because of a preelection commitment of the 
the extension of the maternity act. Also there fs no political reason. 


The original maternity act was passed during the postwar con- 
fusion of the Sixty-seventh Congress. Members said it was part of 
the “ backwash” of the war. It was even more the “ backwash” of 


the nineteenth amendment, having been presented to Congress allegedly 
as the first legislative demand of the new electorate of women, then 
an unknown political quantity. Most important of all, it had the ad- 
minstration backing, because of a preelection committment of the 
late President Harding in his so-called “ welfare speech” of October 
1, 1920, to women politicians. 

That situation is now reversed. The polls have shown that there 
is no solidarity among men, and there is none among women. No 
group can speak for women any more than for men. That myth fs 
killed at every election. The 1924 Massachusetts advisory referenduta 
on the child-labor amendment alone has surely buried this “ solidarity 
superstition so deeply that the ghost of the phantom 


candidate. 

That Massachusetts referendum alone should make Congress wary 
of every proposal labeled a “ women’s measure.” The child-labor 
amendment was labeled both a “women’s measure” and a “ labor 
measure.” 

Massachusetts has the largest proportion of women to men of any 
State (109 women to 100 men) and also the largest proportion of 
gainfully employed persons (1,728,316, or 45 per cent of the popula- 
tion) of any State. 

Yet the Massachusetts vote on the child labor amendment was 
697,563 to 241,461, a majority of 456,102 against it, 75 per cent of 
the voters registering opposition. 

The first organization in the field against the amendment was an 
organization of women, the Massachusetts Public Interests League. 

Again, it is not conceivable that there can be administration backing 
for extension of the maternity act, for President Coolidge most 
positively committed to the people, before and after election, to uphold 
State rights, and against bureaucracy and Federal subsidy measures. 
He has taken an unflinching stand on principle, even to curtailment 
of existing activities, and is unmoved by “ expediency” propaganda, 
as shown in a collection of his statements on these subjects in the 
appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD, January 23, 1926. 

In his annual message, December 8, 1925, President Coolidge said: 

“It does not at all follow that because abuses exist that it is the 
concern of the Federal Government to attempt their reform.” 

Again, with great courage, he said: 


is 
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“We bave superfluous employees. It is an unpleasant and difficult 
tusk to separate people from the Federal service. But it can be done. 
It will be done.” (Budget meeting, January 26, 1925.) 

“Unfortunately the Federal Government has strayed far afield 
from its legitimate business, It has trespassed upon fields where there 
should be no trespass.” (Budget meeting, June 22, 1925.) 

Of Federal ald to States, President Coolidge said: 

“I am convinced that the broadening of this field of activity is 
detrimental to both the Federal and State Governments. * * * I 
any expansion of these subsidies. My conviction is 
may be curtailed with benefit both to Federal and State 
(Budget message, December 2, 1924.) 
no legislation to which these statements apply so 
Phipps-Parker bill, which your petitioners urge you 


am opposed to 
that they 
Governments.’ 
there is 
polutedly as to the 
to reject. 

(e) Federal Depariment of Education bill (pending) 

No adequate consideration of the pending bill to extend the maternity 
act can fail to note that it is but one part of an apparatus of legisla- 
tion for the transmission of socialist power to one central agency, for 
of subjecting all children to dependence upon government, 
instend of upon individual This socialist transmission ap- 
puratus has many interlocked differential gears, which all move together 
or singly, according to the direction in which the socialists at the steer- 
ing wheel can most easily drivé a country at a given time. 

ihe bills are different, but the backers are always the same, with the 
nationalized control, and support of 


Surely 


toe purpose 
parents, 


sume general objective care 
; . ’ ' 


mothers and children. 

rhe maternity act and the education bill, both introduced by former 
Representative Towner, of Iowa, were not merely “ Towner twins,” as 
they were popularly called, but two measures in a triplet of socialist 
bills to cover education, maternity and infancy, and child labor. 

The socialists of England were able to move faster with fewer sepa- 
rate lor example, England was induced to adopt a dole system 
of compulsory “ health insurance” and “ maternity benefits,’ modeled 
on those of Germany, July 15, 1912, very shortly after America was 
induced to the first “ Children’s Bureau.” (See Children's 
Lureau publication No, 57, p. 67, for details of British maternity doles 
System.) 

July 1, 1918, England was induced to extend the maternity doles sys- 
tem, while in America Miss Jeannette Rankin introduced the original 
nuiternity bill, then providing for free medical and nursing care “ when 
etc., as previously shown. 

August 8, 1918, England was induced to adopt the Fisher Education 
Act, covering not only education, but prohibition of child labor, includ- 
ing rural child labor, and providing even “ nursery schools” for chil- 
dren from 2 to 5 years old, and for “ attending to the health, nourish- 
ment, and physical welfare of children attending nursery schools,” 
(See joint hearings, Committees on Education and Labor, July, 1919, p. 
55 et seq., for full text of British Fisher Education Act.) 

This Visher Act, part of the socialist doles and: subsidy system which 
has gradually brought even Great Britain to the brink of revolution, 
at once became the “ model” measure for the National Education Agso- 
ciation Smith-Towner education bill, and was cited with enthusiasm and 
published at length in the first joint hearings on a Federal department 
of education in 1919, as cited above. 

This Fisher Act also filied Miss Lathrop (then Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau) with unbounded admiration as a device for abolishing rural 
child labor. Miss Lathrop invited Sir Cyril Jackson, of the British 
board of education, and Sir Arthur Newsholme, late principal medical 
officer of the local government board of England having charge of 
maternity doles, both to come here in 1919 to show the bureau the 
best and quickest ways of standardizing and nationalizing children in 
the United States. (See Children’s Bureau publication No. 60 
“Standards of child welfare,” pp. 12, 98, 102, 269, 284.) After Sir 
Cyril Jackson's speech at this international convention called by the 
Children’s Bureau to frame standards of legislation concerning children 
for the American Congress and Siate legislatures, without their kaowl- 
edge or even a gesture of seeking their consent, Miss Lathrop declared: 

“TI do not think any Engli:) authority can possibly realize the 
eagerness with which we have watched the passage of the Fisher bill 
through Parliament, because we saw at once that somebody in England 
had had the courage to do a thing which nobody in America had been 
bold enough to do, which was to cut, by an indirect attack, the root of 
rural child labor. We would like to get a similar scheme in this coun- 
try, * * * to see aid given by the Federal Government to State 
authorities for elementary education which would be so universal that 
in this country also we would at once destroy rural child labor by an 
indirect attack, 

“1 would like to know how nruch opposition from the landowners of 
England was experienced in getting this measure through. 

“Sir Cyrtm Jackson, I think there was no opposition, simply be- 
cause we were in the middle of a great war, and we trusted Mr. Fisher. 
If we had had time to think about it, I think no doubt the farmers 
would have opposed it very strongly.” (“Standards of child welfare,” 
Children’s Bureau publication No, 60, p. 102.) (Italics ours through- 
out.) 


bills, 


establish 


Decessa —. 
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Again, Miss Lathrop asked: 

“Is it true that this act [Fisher Act] 1s recognized as a measure 
which is absolutely as much a labor measure as it is an educationa| 
measure? Was it put through under the delusion that it was purely 
to teach children to read and write better, or was it recognized that jt 
was going to revolutionize child labor in England (p. 103)? 

“Sir Cyrin Jackson. * * * I think it is true to say that it is 
recognized as a labor bill as well as an educational bill * © ® 

“Miss LatHror, I would always in the matter of special subsidies 
take a leaf from an Bnglish book. They are the only people speaking 
the English language * * * who know how to give a subsidy. We 
hand out money and run away. They hand out money and stay py, 
They say: ‘You can have this money if you do your duty according to 
the standards agreed upon between the Federal Government and the 
local authority.’ Is not that true? 

“Sir Cyrin Jackson. That is true. 

“Miss Larnrop, It would be a disaster if we began this effort to 
standardize education by getting rid of child labor without setting up 
new standards of educational effectiveness. The great advantage for ys 
in a discussion of this English measure is that it shows us a way to 
standardize education * * * andatthe same time to get rid of the 
one thing we have never dared attack—rural child labor.” (Ibid. p. 
103.) 

There is the testimony of the then Chief of the Children’s Bureau jn 
the bureau’s most comprehensive publications—its own “ Standards "— 
that these things all interlock; that subsidies are sought to standardize 
and control the local governments; and that propositions to “ reyolu-. 
tionize child labor”’’ and destroy even rural child labor may be “ put 
through under the delusion” of “ education,” etc. 

At the same international conyention to standardize all legislation 
for American children Sir Arthur Newsholme, late principal medical 
officer of England, furnished a “ complete scheme” of “ maternity and 
child welfare,”’ embracing antenatal, natal, and postnatal work, as done 
in England, which is set forth at page 284 of the same Children's 
Bureau “ Standards of Child Welfare.” 

The Annual Report of the Children’s Bureau, 1919, declares : 

“The severe blow dealt rural child labor in England by the Fisher 
education act indicates a successful way of dealing with the problem” 
(p. 24). 

“The third campaign of children’s year was the back-to-the-school 
drive. This was a measure adopted to decrease child labor.” (Ibid. 
p. 9.) 

Here it is demonstrated that standardized, centralized control of 
education, maternity, and infancy, and prevention of youthful labor, 
even on the farm, were deliberately ‘sought by the Children’s Bureau 
and its socialist backers. 

But the Constitution of the United States and the Supreme Court 
stood in the way of direct control by the central government of educa- 
tion, local health administration, maternity, and other doles, rural 
and other child labor, etc., as in England, and before England in 
Germany, and before Germany in the communist manifesto. 

Hence this socialist program here had to be promoted by “ indirect 
attack” through subsidies, as proposed in the education Dill and 
maternity act, and by a proposed constitutional amendment after the 
Supreme Court refused to sanction control of child labor as “ inter- 
state commerce” and as legitimate basis for a “tax” law. 

The American “education” department bill went as far as it 
dared in socialism and in imitation of the British Fisher Act. 

Of its three great socialist features, (1) for “ equalizing education” 
throughout the Nation, (2) for central administration. of local affairs 
by a dictatorship, and (3) for a doles system (called Federal aid), 
only one has been temporarily dropped—the doles system—and that 
only because the President, the Congress, and the country would not 
stand for a Federal education dole of $100,000,000 a year, to be 
matched by another $100,000,000 a year from the States, of which 
$100,000,000 was provided as a “bonus” to teachers. (For proof of 
the $100,000,000 a year teachers’ bonus in the former education de- 
partment bills, see joint hearings, Committees on Education and Labor, 
July 10-22, 1919, pp. 51, 53, 115.) 

Here again the socialist fraud and trickery of trying to have legis- 
lation “ put through under a delusion” is manifest. 

The dropping of the Federal-aid provision in the pending Curtis- 
Reed bill is not a bona fide relinguishment of the $100,000,000 Federal 
appropriation (to be matched by the States) but a mere suspension of 
the demand until the department is established. Like the maternity 
act, reduced from $8,000,000 to $1,480,000 to get through Congress, the 
education department bill comes down to $1,500,000 as the entering 
wedge amount to trick Congress. 

Federal aid was dropped only as a blind. Naturally, this is not in- 
tended to be admitted to the general public, but it has been drawn 
from National Education Association witnesses by committee cross: 
examination, and also is frankly admitted in the bosom of the N. E. A. 
official family. The recent hearings show: 

“ Representative BLack of New York. Do you favor Federal aid? 

“Dr. J. L. McBrien (director of rural education, State Teach- 
ers’ College, Edmond, Okla.). Yes, sir; I am frankly for Federal! aid. 








1926 


It may not come this time, but it is coming; it is eoming; you can not 
stop it. You may delay it, you may postpone it * * *.” (Joint 
Hearings, February, 1926, p. 72.) 
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“Mr. Buack of New York. Is it your opinion that if this bill 1s | 


passed the agitation for Federal aid will continue from the same 
sources as support this bill? 

“Dr. Grorce D. Strayer (former president N. FE. A., professor of 
educational administration, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, and chairman of legislative commission N, EB, A.). I see no 
reason why those who are convinced of the legitimacy of Federal aid 
should not continue to believe in it.” (Tbid. p. 3.) 

“Senator Puipps. The idea that has seemed to predominate hereto- 
fore has been the necessity of Federal aid. * * * On the former 
pill—the Smith-Towner bill, and also on the Sterling-Reed bill 
* * * the committee was told very pointedly that the request for 
Federal aid was universal, and that it was absolutely essential and was 
necessary to advance the cause of education in the United States.” 
Ibid, p. 49.) 

Mr. Jess® H. Newton (former president N. E, A., superintendent 


of schools, Denver, Colo.). My private opinion is that the profession | 


is overwhelmingly in favor of Federal aid" (p. 49). 

Dr. Haronp W. Focut (president Northern Normal Industrial 
School, Aberdeen, 8. Dak., formerly connected with United States 
Bureau of Education). “ You ask me if I am in favor of Federal aid? 
My answer would be certainly, I am” (p. 77). 

“Mr. Reep of New York. Doctor, will you feel yourself stopped 
from asking for Federal aid from Congress if this bill passes? 

“Dr, Joun A. H. Keiru (president State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pa.). No, sir; I shall not.” (Ibid. p. 89.) 

The Christian Science Monitor, a publication friendly to the National 
Education Association, reporting the National Education Association 


1925 Indianapolis convention, where the present bill was drafted, under | 


date of June 22, 1925, states: 

“The National Education Association leaders decided to defer their 
request for Federal aid of education because they realize the unwisdom 
of pursuing it further at the present.” 

rhe same article says of Dr. George D. Strayer: 

“An untiring worker for a department of education, Doctor Strayer 
also sought to encourage education in the States through Federal 
aid until he saw that further campaigning along this line promised 
for the time to be barren of results,” 

The article continues: 

“Asked to comment further on the Federal aid discussion, Miss 
(Charl) Williams (field secretary legislative divisiow N. E. A. and 
former National Education Association president) said: ‘There Is a 
general understanding among educators that Federal aid will be de- 
ferred. Our bill in the last two sessions of Congress has been a double- 
headed one. We have decided it is better to make progress in the one 
direction that is now open. It is inconceivable that the National Edu- 
cation Association will ever give up the idea of the extension of Federal 
aid to education,’ ” 

There it is in a nutshell, officially stated. Can it be denied that 
the people are being tricked? 


SOCIALISTS AMONG NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION LEADERS 


It is not possible in this memorandum to quote a number of official 
statements, often lengthy and involved, showing the socialist, inter- 
nationalist, and other subversive propaganda put out by National Edu- 
cation Association leaders on behalf of this bill. Hundreds of pages of 
proceedings, tables, pamphlets, and other National Education Associa- 
tion literature might be shown to eontain a straight socialist “ com- 
plex” by fair examination, particularly in the propaganda relating to 
“equalizing education”? and the arguments for “ distribution” of na- 
tional wealth among State and local school systems, etc. We cite one 
illustration. among many. 


“Dr. JoHn A. H. Kerrm. We are the richest Nation the sun ever 
shone on. It is not financial inability at all. It is a matter of distribu- 
tion, and we can not bring those things about until we get a fair deal 
on the economic side.” (Senate hearings, January, 1924, p. 69.) 

It would be hard to find a more lucid short statement of socialist 
philosophy than that. All it lacks is the socialist label. Representa- 
tive Henry St. George Tucker has reviewed at length some of the 
doctrines contained in a book by Dr. John A. H. Keith and William C, 
Bagley both leading backers of this bill) and, after quoting them, says: 

“Is this not anarchy and Gefiance of law, pure and simple? And 
this idea is not advanced by soap-box orators on the street corners of 
American cities nor by the lately enfranchised German, Italian, Hun- 
garian, Polish, or Russian citizens of the United States with their igno- 
rint and immature schemes of government, but it comes from the high- 
est type of our educated citizenship, and in my judgment has never been 
surpassed by the pronouncements of the wildest leaders among those 
who would destroy our constitutional form of government.” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorb, January 3, 1924.) 

The Socialist National Convention proceedings, 1912, page 45, state 
that “some of the most expert educators of the United States” who 
come to the “conventions of the National Education Association 
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* * © with great prestige and are recognized as experts,” hold mem- 
berships In the Socialist Party. But the general public—and congres- 
sional committees—are not so informed when these “expert ednca 
tors” are lobbying for soctalist measures to be “ put through under the 
delusion” (as Miss Lathrop says) of bills “to teach children to read 
and write better.” 
2. PROGRAM OF REVOLUTION BY LEGISLATION 

For 40 years modern revolutionary communism, under the original, 
direct instructions of Friederich Engels and Karl Marx, its founders, has 
had in the United States a thoroughly trained, educated, and experienced 
leader, who is perhaps the ablest legislative general communism has pro- 
duced—Mrs. Florence Kelley. 

Operating quietly, and mostly under cover of American ignorance of 


| socialist intrigue and philosophy, American chivalry and sentiment 








concerning women and children, American philanthropy and sympathy 
toward the poor, Mrs. Kelley has steadily introduced socialism “ into 
the flesh and blood” of America in more ways than any other socialist 
has had either ability or training to use. 

Karl Marx, Friedcrich Engels, August Bebel, and hundreds of other 
socialists simply wrote books. Nicolai Lenin, Leon Trotski, Alexandra 
Kollontay, and Florence Kelley translated those books into legislative 
action! And the legislative generalship of Mrs. Kelley has probably 
been even greater than that of Lenin, because she has conducted her 
entire campaign “with noncommunist hands "—tncluding Republicans, 
Democrats, capitalists, philanthropists, and women—and for 40 years 
has managed to keep the legislative headquarters and herself, com- 
manding political general of socialism in America, almost completely 
concealed. 

Probably not one American in 10,000 knows that Mrs. Kelley ts a 
socialist; few legislators can have dreamed that they were carrying 
out her orders, plans, and program in voting for the vast number of 
bills she has engineered—municipal, State, and Federal—for two gen- 


| erations. There are in fact few laws on American statute books of a 


socialist nature or tendency which can not be traced, In whole or in 
part, to the leadership of Mrs. Kelley. It would require a book, how- 
ever, to do it, and then it would be incomplete, as Mrs. Kelley alone 
knows the “ thousands of ramifications” of her HNfe work. 

Here attention is simply invited to the part of the Kelley program 
of revolution by legislation involved in Federal maternity, education, 
and child labor laws. 

Mrs. Kelley herself {s not a jobhunter. She is not out for “ pork” 
but for social revolution. She is a lifetime revolutionary leader, who, 
as legislative generalissimo of the socialist campaign, enlists hosts of 
sentimentalists, mercenary women lobbyists and job hunters in her 
rank and file, who do as they are told, pass resolutions and lobby 
Congrees as directed, and for the most part know no more about her 
revolutionary socialist strategy than Napoleon’s mercenaries knew of 
his military strategy. The mercenary battalions of women lobbyists 
and job hunters will oe noted and quoted hereafter. Compared with 
these mercenary women politicians, working for Mrs. Kelley's socialist 
Measures for a personal share in the political loot, Mrs. Kelley her- 
self must be credited with sincerity, and her work, disastrous as it 
is to society and government, undoubtedly expresses Mrs. Kelley's 
political convictions. 

MRS. KELLEY’S RECORD 

Mrs. Florence Kelley was born in Philadelphia im 1859, daughter of 
William D. Kelley, former Member of Congress, graduated from Cornell 
University, 1882, studied at Zurich and Heidelberg. While abroad, 
she came in contact with Friederich Engels, became interested in 
socialism, and under Pngels’s supervision translated his chief economic 
work, “ Condition of the Working Classes in England in 1844,” printed 
for the first time in English in New York, in 1886, preparatory to her 
American campaign. This book of Engels’s has been the inspiration 
of much socialistic legislation here and abroad. 

After her return to America, she continued to correspond with 
Engels’s regarding socialist tactics for America, and he instructed her, 
in a letter dated January 27, 1887, how to introduce socialism “ into 
the flesh and blood”’ of Americans by their experience. He wrote: 

“The less it will be knocked into the Americans from without and 
the more they test it by their experience * * * the deeper it will 
go into their flesh and blood.” (Quoted in New York Call, socialist 
organ, January 29, 1923.) 

Subsequently, Mrs. Kelley graduated from Northwestern University 
as a LL. B., 1894, and served as State inspector of factories in IIll- 
nois, 1893-1897. 

In 1897-98, Mrs. Kelley was the editor of the Archiv fur Soziale- 
gesetzebung at Berlin. 

Mrs. Kelley married a Russian physician named Wischnewetzky, from 
whom she was subsequently divorced, resuming her maiden name, 
which explains why some of her translations of Marx and Engels are 
by “Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky.” 


MRS. KELLEY, ENGELS’S AMERICAN LIEUTENANT 


The chief promoter of modern socialism was not Kari Marx but his 
financial backer and associate, Friederich Engels, a rich cotton-mill 
owner, born and educated in Germany, but whose large fortune had 
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been made by his father in Lancashire, England, cotton mills, owner- 
ship of which Engels retained. 

The socialist, Guillaume, secretary of the Socialist International, 
described Engels as 

“A rich manufacturer accustomed to regard workmen as machine 
fodder and cannon fodder.” (Guillaume, Documents de Il'Interna- 

nale, TIl, 153.) ° 

was from Lancashire cotton mills that both Friederich Engels 
rl Marx—-who lived on Engels’s bounty—secured funds to estab- 
arious socialist publications and to organize socialism, revolu- 

1, and discontent, particularly in France and England. The French 
nd Russian socialists accused them frequeatly of “ pan Germanism,” 
and there is much evidence that their main purpose was revolution 
eisewhere than in Germany. 

‘angels lived long after Marx, published and wrote much of the 

Marx, including Das Wapital, and the only reason Marx, in- 

: the legendary patron saint of modern socialism is 

riat” could not well afford to canonize a rich 

Engels was the financial backer, organizer, and 

modern socialism. 

not Marx—-who wrote “ Origin of the family, private 

property, and the State,” the greatest socialist attack on monogamous 

marriage and morality. It was Engels who completed, published, and 

wrote much of Marx’s Das Kapital after Marx's death. ‘They wrote 
the “ Communist Manifesto” and various other works together. 

Yet, as early as 1887, Mrs. Kelley was urging American college 
women to study Engels’s “ Origin of. the family’ as one of the “ funda. 
mental” works for those engaged in “ philanthropy.” 

Mrs, Kelley became Engels’s translator, “She came to us as the 
translator of Engels,” said Mrs. Kelley's life-long radical friend, Miss 
Lillian D. Wald, of the Henry Street Nurses’ Settlement, New York. 

But communist documents recently released show that Mrs. Kelley 
wis much more than Engels’s translator; that she was his chief lieu- 
tenant for the promotion of communist legislation and propaganda iy 
the United States. 

The Workers’ Monthly, official American communist organ, for 
November and December, 1925, published a series of articles entitled 
“ Marx and Engels on the role of communists in America.” 

These articles have aiso been reprinted as a pamphlet under the title, 
“Marx and Engels on Revolution in America,” as No, 6 of “ The 
Littfe Red Library,’ issued by the Daily Worker Publishing Co. 
(official American publishers for the Communist International at 
Moscow), 1112 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 

These articles—-and this pamphlet—are “ made up of excerpts from 
letters written by Marx and Engels on conditions in the United States,” 
says the introduction. Most of these letters are from Engels, They 
are addressed to Mrs. Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky-—-now Mrs. 
Kelley—and to F. A. Sorge, a communist who took active part in the 
revolution of 1848 in Germany, settled in New York in 1857, became 
head of the General Council of the Socialist International in New 
York when, after the defeat of the French Commune of 1870-71, 
“ Marx insisted on the removal of the general council to New York.” 
(Booklet, p. 3.) Sorge died in 1906, after obtaining Engels’s letters 
to Mrs. Kelley and turning them over, together with his own, te the 
New York Public Library, where they remain. 

These letters—-thus officially reprinted in 1926 by the Moscow Com- 
munists in the United States as instructions from “ Marx and Engels 
on Revolution In America”—says the booklet “will help many of 
those active in the revolutionary labor movement in the United 
States better to understand the problems of the movement.” (P. 5.) 

Only a few sentences can be quoted without going into a great 
mass of detailed socialist history, strategy, and methods. 

In a letter to Sorge, September 16, 1887, Engels wrote: 

“The masses can only be set in motion in a way suitable to the 
respective countries and adapted to the prevailing conditions—and this 
is usually a roundabout way. But everything else is of minor im- 
portance if only they are really aroused.” 

In a letter to Mrs. Kelley, Sevtember 15, 1887, Engels says: 

* Fortunately the movement in America has now got such a start 
that neither George nor Powderly nor the German intriguers can 
spoil or stop it. Only it will take unexpected forms.” 

He “sums up this method” (roundabout ways and unexpected 
forms), says the Communist booklet, “in a classic form in his letter 
to Mrs. Wischnewetzky, January 27, 1887.” This letter (regarding 
introducing soclalism into American “ flesh and blood”) has already 
been quoted in this memorandum (pp. 3 and 15). 

Mrs. Kelley, in May, 1887—-within four months of the “flesh and 
blood’ letter from Engels-—delivered her classic lecture to American 
college women, urging them to study Marx, Engels, and Bebel, and 
to substitute socialism and the class struggle for “ bourgeois philan- 
thropy.” 

This lecture by Mrs. Kelley, entitled “The Need of Theoretical 
Preparation for Philanthropic Work,” a paper presented to the New 
York Association of Collegiate Alumne, May 14, 1887, is in the New 
York Public Library, 


“ 


This lecture of Mrs. Kelley's on “philanthropy” will be found in 
many respects even more bitter, more “class conscious,” and mor, 
subtly polsonous to the minds of young college women and go, ial 
workers—to whom it was delivered—than any of the letters from 
Engels and Marx themselves in the “Little Red Library” boos et 
“on revolution in America.” 

Mrs. Kelley’s 15-page address is loaded with socialism, under er 
of “philanthropy,” and should be read in full as a classic example 
of socialist propaganda methods. x 

Only a few samples can be quoted here: 

“The question that forces itself upon us, and imperatively dema) dg 

an immediate answer, is this: In the great strife of classes, in the 
life and death struggle that is rending society to its foundations, where 
do I belong? Shall I cast my lot with the oppressors, content 
patch and darn, to piece and cobble at the worn and rotten fabri 
of a perishing society? Shali I spend my life in applying palliatives 
in trying to make the intolerable endurable yet a little longer? § 
I spend my youth upon a children’s hospital * * * Shan 7 
preach chastity to homeless men, the hopeless discomfort of whose 
surroundings must concentrate their whole desire upon gratification 
of animal passion, while want forces scores of thousands of women 
to sell themselves to the first comer? Shall I fritter away the days 
of my youth * * * when the steady march of industrial develop. 
ment throws a million able-bodied workers out of employment. 
* a *? 


to 


“Here lies the choice. If we stand by the class to which by 
education we belong, our philanthropic work, whether we will or no, 
must bear its stamp, being merely palliative—heiping one child while 
the system sacrifices tens of thoasands, saving one girl while thou- 
sands fall, building one hospital while every condition of our social 
life grows more brutally destructive of human life and health. 

“As loyal members of the ruling class, our work must, I repeat, be 
merely palliative. For a radical cure of the social disease means 


| the end of the system of exploiting the workers.” 


Thus on ber own testimony, Mrs. Kelley has been promoting social- 
ism as “ philanthropy,” “ child welfare,” “ education,” “ protection of 
maternity and infancy,” etc., because she regards these “ roundabout 
ways” of promoting socialism, not as “ merely palliative,” but as meas 
ures tending toward “the end of the system” of our present form of 
government and the establishment of socialism. 

Mrs. Kelley scorns “ palliatives.”” She believes in revolutionary 
communism, and in Engels’s “ Condition of the Working Classes in 
England,” which Mrs. Kelley translated into English and recom- 
mended to Amierican college women and social workers as “ funda- 
mental” and “one of the indispensable books” (in preparing for 
social “ philanthropy ’”’), we find these revolutionary doctrines: 

“The war of the poor against the rich now carried on in detail 
and indirectly will become direct and universal. It is too late for a 
peaceful solution. The classes are divided more and more sharply; 
the spirit of resistance penetrates the workers, the bitterness in- 
tensifies, the guerrilla skirmishes become concentrated in more im- 
portant battles, and soon a slight impulse will suffice to set the 
avalanche in motion. Then indeed will the war cry resound through 
the land, ‘ War to the palaces, peace to the cottages,’ but then it will 
be too late for the rich to beware.” (From the Florence Kelley trans- 
lation of Friederich Engels’s Condition of the Working Class in Eng- 
land in 1844, 1892 edition, p. 208.) 

Again, as Mrs. Kelley translates—and recommends—Engels: 

“Hence also the deep wrath of the whole working class * * * 
against the rich, by whom they are systematically plundered and mer- 
cilessly left to their fate, a wrath which before too long a time goes 
by, a time almost within the power of man to predict, must break 
out into a revolution in comparison with which the French Revolu- 
tion and the year 1794 will prove to have been child's play. (Ibid. 
p. 18.) 


MRS. KELLEY HAS “ MORE INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES THAN BUSINESS 
HAS ” 


All socialism is most dangerous when disguised. It is when inno- 
cent-looking movements, “led by revolutionary minds acting behind 
the scenes,” as Sir Philip Gibbs, famous British war correspondent, 
terms it, work for revolution in the name of something else that they 
best succeed. 

The Kelley program of revolution by, legislation has been promoted 
in the name of women and children. he work has been chiefly done 
by women. 

Mrs. Kelley: has been organizing women to promote socialism for 
40 years. 

Aided by her colleagues, Miss Jane Addams (president Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom), Mrs. Raymond Rob- 
ins (founder and former president International Federation of Work- 
ing Women), Miss Lillian D. Wald (head of Henry Street Nurses’ 
Settlement, New York), Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt (former president 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance, founder and honorary presi- 
dent National League of Women Voters), she has been so successful 
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that she declared her legislative “ preparedness’ complete in 1921 in ] 
the following statement to a congressional committee: | 

“We have the votes and we are now organized with a thousand | 
ramifications. We have more interlocking directorates than business 

«." (Meat-packer hearing, House Agriculture Committee, May 2, 

21, p. 59.) 

Mrs. Kelley penetrated, led, and energized for her program: 

Hull House Settlement, Chicago—of which she was a resiZent. 

The Intercollegiate Socialist League—chief promotor of socialism in 
<chools and colleges—-of which Mrs. Kelley was president. 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom—most radical] 
“open” organization of internationalist, pacifist women. 

National American Woman Suffrage Association—of which she be- 

me vice president in 1905. 

National Consumers League—of which she became general secretary 
in 1899; a position she still holds. 

The National Child Labor Committee—of which she was a founder 
and member original board of trustees. 

American Association for Labor Legislation—a product of the sec- 
ond international, which Mrs. Kelley helped to establish, which has led 
the agitation for compulsory health insurance and other German 
socialist schemes. It was denounced and repudiated by the late Samuel 
Gompers. 

The National League of Women Voters. 

The National Women’s Trade Union League. 

The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee. 

Mrs. Kelley was also a member of the faculty of the Rand School of 
Socialism, New York. A number of her pacifist connections and activi- 
ties during the war are covered in the revolutionary radicialism report 
of the New York Legislature, 1919. 

Added to the above organizations, scores of other women’s organiza- 
tions and the General Federation of Women's Clubs were brought into 
line behind Engels’s Meutenant, who thus became legislative director in 
the United States for communist and noncommunist welfare workers. 


LOBBYISTS ORGANIZED TO TRICK CONGRESS 


In 1920, to promote the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act, the Smith- 
Towner education bill, the establishment of a women's bureau, exten- 
sions of power and appropriations for the Children’s Bureau, and a 
department of education and social welfare—modeled on the soviet 
commissariats of education and social welfare—there was organized 
at Washington by Mrs. Kelley, Mrs. Catt, and Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
then president National League of Women Voters, an almost perfect 
device for misrepresenting the organized women of the country before 
Congress—-through any five resident Washington lobbyists. 

This was called “The Women's Joint Congressional Committee.” 
It started out with a dozen women’s organizations, and later embraced 
a score, 

But when any five lobbyists—so-called “legislative chairmen "'—of 
any five organizations get together and work for a congressional 
measure that these five organizations—out of a dozen or a score—are 
thought to approve, they form a “ subcommittee” of the “ Women's 
Joint Congressional Committee”’ to work for that bill, and the rest 
of the organizations in the “ joint committee"’ are muzzled and bound 
not to work against it. 

Literature is issued, Congressmen are canvassed, and a “drive” is 
started, often purporting to represent “ millions of women” counted 
as the aggregate membership of the “joint committee” without ever 
holding any sort of referendum among women members on the legis- 
lation, and without any Democratic, Republican, or honest representa- 
tive process whatever. 

Once five “ legislative chairmen” form a “ subcommittee” the rest 
of the organizations are bound to support the bill, or silently consent 
to its passage. There is a growing rebellion among women out in the 
States, particularly in some of the State Federations of Women’s 
Clubs, such as Kentucky and New Hampshire, and among other 
women's organizations in Massachusetts, New York, Kansas, and other 
States, against this autocratic arrangement for minority misrepre- 
sentation of women by resident Washington lobbyists of women's na- 
tional organizations. Eventually, women themselves will undoubtedly 
put an end to this system organized to trick Congress concerning the 
opinions of American women. But it would seem a duty of every 
conscientious Congressman also to investigate this “ interlocking 
directorate” of lobbyists, and to demand to be shown on what basis 
these lobbyists claim to represent the women of his district better 
than their duly elected Representative or Senator in Congress. 

In the “ maternity act drive” of 1921, Mrs. Kelley, of course, was 
chairman of the “ subcommittee.” 

In the “child” labor amendment “drive” of 1923 and 1924, Mrs. 
Kelley, of course, was again in command, first with 10 and later 
with 16 lobbyists of women’s organizations in the “ joint congres- 
sional committee” trooping behind her, and reciting their little “ we, 
too,” speeches to congressional committees—while Mrs. Kelley her- 
self dominated the hearing and dictated the form of the amendment. 

The “many relations” of these lobbyists were indicated by Mrs. 
Kelley as follows: 
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“Tam also one of a group of 10 representatives of national organt- 
zations who work together in many relations, and who will all appear 
here to state the approval of their organizations for this bill. I wish 
to relate my organization to that group.” (Senate child labor amend- 
ment hearings, January 10, 1923, p. 49.) 

The 10 organizations referred to, members of the 
Congressional Committee,” who were backing Mrs. 
ment, are: 

National League of Women Voters. 

General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

National Consumers’ League. 

National Congress of Mothers and 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Federation of Business and 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

Girls Friendly Society of America. 

American Association of University Women. 

Proof that this backing was absolutely blind at the time the “ repre- 
sentatives” first indorsed Mrs. Kelley's amendment is shown by the 
fact that not even the text of it could be known by anybody until 
after Mrs. Kelley, Miss Abbott, and William Draper Lewis and Owen 


Joint 
amend- 


* Women’s 
Kelley's 


Parent-Teachers’ Associations. 


Professional Women, 


Lovejoy, of the National Child Labor Committee, fought it out with 
the Senate subcommittee at the hearings in January, 1923, as therein 
shown, with Mrs. Kelley’s contentions finally prevailing. But even 


Mrs. Kelley could not guarantee that in advance. 

In short, the 10 organizations trooping behind Mrs. Kelley were 
acting on mere faith, not only without any referendum to their 
women members but without any possibility of knowing what the 
text would be. A year later some 16 or more of the “ Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee" organizations were listed and purported 
to be represented as favoring the amendment at the House hearings 
of February, 1924. The State and local branches of these national 
organizations had no chance whatever to consider ft until it was 
before the States for ratification. Can it be denied that this 
* Women’s Joint Congressional Committee” is a device for misrepre- 
senting the masses of organized women without consulting them, and 
for tricking the United States Congress by pretended mass support 
by women of the Kelley program? 


MRS. KELLEY ORIGINATOR OF THIS LEGISLATION 


Mrs. Kelley’s leadership and influence will now be shewn as domil- 
nant in this legislation: 

(a) Establishment of the Federal Children’s Bureau (1912). 

(b) Origin and passage of the maternity act of 1921. 

(ec) Origin and passage of national child labor legislation. 

(d) Origin, text, and passage of “ child” labor amendment, 1924. 

(e) Origin and propaganda for Smith-Towner education department 
bill. 


Not only is the history and philosophy of all those measures plainly 
comprehended in one effort and one object—capture of control of all 
American children by one central bureau or department—but it is also 
now shown to be the work of one revolutionary socialist mind! 

And if these measures are adopted and extended, they must affect 
not only children and parents but the nature and security of our form 
of government. 

Prof. J. Gresham Machen, of Princeton Theological Seminary, well 
says: 

“Tf liberty is not maintained with regard to education, there is no 
use trying to maintain it in any other sphere. If you give the bureau- 
erats the children you might just as well give them everything else.” 
(Address, January 12, 1926, to Sentinels of the Republic, Washington, 
D. C.) 

Undoubtedly Mrs. Kelley also knows that ff American women and 
children can be “ socialized” by Federal legislation or Federal amend- 
ment, men, money, and property can not long continue ander individual 
and local control. 

Therefore knowledge of the socialist origin and effect of these meas- 
ures is important to all American citizens. 


(a) Establishment of the Federal Children’s Bureau (7912) 


The Woman's Journal, then official organ of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association (of which Mrs. Kelley was made vice 
president in 1905, after heading its child-welfare activities), declared a 
few days after the establishment of the Children’s Bureau: 

“This is the outcome of seven years of indirect influence by Mrs. 
Florence Kelley and many other earnest women.” (Woman's Journal, 
April 6, 1912, p. 107.) 


The Children’s Bureau was established in 1912, not in response to 
popular demand, for self-reliant, reséurceful, and energetic American 
parents never dreamed of a Federal Children’s Bureau in 130 years of 
American independence. But “influence by Mrs. Kelley” and others 
who conducted a seven-year propaganda campaign led Congress to 
impose it on them. 

In addition to Mrs. Kelley, the dominant leaders were: 

Miss Jane Addams, internationalist and pacifist, bead of Hull House, 
Chicago. 
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Miss Lillian D. Wald, pacifist, head of Henry Street Nurses’ Settle- 
ment, New York, who is credited with suggesting the idea of a 
Children’s Bureau in 1909, but Mre. Kelley had been working for a 
Federal child labor law since 1905. 

Owen D. Lovejoy. socialist, general secretary National Child Labor 
Committee and personal friend of Eugene V. Debs, who, when Debs was 
convicted of obstructing the draft and his conviction upheld by the 
Supreme Court, wrote “ Comrade" Debs a letter of “ personal love,” 
comparing him with Christ, telling him that “thousands of little 
children” might see in him a savior, and that his conviction proved 
“the bankruptcy of the present social order.” (See CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 31, 1924, for full text.) 

Anna Louise Strong, now chief American press agent for Moscow 
Communists; Moscow correspondent of the Daily Worker and Monthly 
Worker, official American communist organs, and former “ exhibit 
expert” of the Children’s Bureau. Miss Anna Loulse Strong, like 
Mrs. Kelley, Miss Lathrop, and Miss Abbott, was a resident of Hull 
House, Chicago hotbed of radicalism, In 1911 Doctor Strong conducted 
a number of “ child welfare exhibits’ in Chicago, New York, St. Louis, 
Kansas . City, Louisville, etc., in the propaganda campaign for a 
children's bureau, j 

She became “exhibit expert” of the Children’s Bureau after its 
establishment, a position corresponding to advertising or publicity 
‘director, and the author of its official booklet, “ Child Welfare Ex- 
hibits,” by Anna Louise Strong, Children’s Bureau publication No. 14. 
She went from the Children’s Bureau shortly before the American 
declaration of war against Germany, and in 1919 was a revolutionary 
ringleader in the Seattle general strike. (See “ Americanism Versus 
Bolshevism,” by former Mayor Ole Hanson, of Seattle, who refers to 
Miss Strong as the writer of the most radical “ proclamations ”"’ when 
the strikers attempted to take over the government of Seattle by gen- 
eral strike.) 

For five years Miss Strong has been Moscow. correspondent for 
American communist papers, frequently returning to America for lec- 
ture tours, at which times, according to the radical “ Federated Press 
Bulletin,”” December 15, 1923, “ she can be reached at Hull House, 800 
South Halstead Street, Chicago,’ headquarters of Miss Jane Addams, 
and the radical settlement “training school,” from which both the 
former Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Miss Julia C. Lathrop, and the 
present chief, Miss Grace Abbott, graduated into a Federal Government 
position of tremendous power. 

In the Forum, April, 1924, Miss Strong praised Lenin as “ the great- 
est man of our time,” and her book, “ The First Time in History,” on 
communism in Russia, contains an introduction signed by Leon Trotski 
as an indorsement of Miss Strong. 

If the Biblical test, “Ye shall know them by their fruits,” be 
applied to the Federal Children's Bureau, and Miss Strong, its former 
“exhibit expert,” be regarded as a fair sample of its best-trained social 
worker after graduation from the bureau, Miss Strong’s prompt and 
vigorous postgraduate work as an “open red revolutionist " in Seattle 
(as Mayor Ole Hanson called her) and as a communist press agent 
at Moscow is not without deep significance. 

Miss Strong has continued to be associated with Mrs. Kelley, Miss 
Addams, Miss Lathrop, Miss Grace Abbott, etc., in the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, which has led the campaign 
in this country for recoguition of Soviet Russia, telling women that 
“Russia leads the world in her attempt to establish peace” (W. I. L. 
official bulletin, June, 1923), notwithstanding the great soviet red 
army. This Women’s International League has also led the pacifist 
campaign to “ disarm America first” as an “example” to the rest of 
the world; has urged women to take slacker oaths and pledges against 
all service to their country in time of war (see official W. I. L. re- 
port, Second International Congress of Women, at Zurich, 1919, pp. 
156, 160, 161, 262, and official W. I. L. report, Third International 
Congress of Women, at Vienna, 1921, pp. 195, 196, 262). 

The W. I. L. has also gone on record for “ the gradual abolition of 
property privileges,” another name for the gradual establishment of 
communism, (See W. I. L. official report, Third International Con- 
gress of Women, Vienna, 1921, pp. 101, 261, and Outline Histery of 
Women's International League, issued by same.) 

When the Moscow communists in America in July, 1923, organized 
a communist Federated Farmer-Labor Party, it was too red even for 
radicals like John Fitzpatrick, of Chicago, the old Farmer-Labor Party, 
and the Nonpartisan League, who withdrew, and in 1924, when it 
invited Senator La Follette to address its St. Paul convention he 
scathingly denounced it. 

But the Women's International League, along with the communist 
Workers’ Party, the Proletarian Party, and various other communist 
organizations, is listed in the Worker, official communist organ, July 
21, 1923, as one of the organizations represented at this convention of 
communists, 

For further proof of the communist nature of the “ peace program ” 
of the W. I. L. the attention of Senators is invited to the W. I. L. 
“enhier”’ for “a new international order” adopted by the last W. I, L, 
international congress at Washington, May 7, 1924, which provides for 
the government of the world’s labor, raw materials, and food supply 
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by an international representing trades and occupations in each coun. 
try—a straight soviet system, although the W. I. L. carefully avoids 
ealling it by its right name. 

That the W. I. L. leaders have been advocating such doctrines fo, 
years is shown by the following report of a speech by Miss Jane Addams 
immediately after America entered the World War: 

“We should have a central distribution system for the world, aq. 
ministered by a commission located in Athens, Greece,” said Mics 
Addams. “This commission should have charge of the food of the 
world and should prescribe the treatment of the people of the world.” 

The only basic difference between the scheme of Miss Addams and that 
of the Communist International at Moscow for central dictatorship 
over the “ distribution system,” “ food of the world,” and “ treatment 
of the people of the world” is that Miss Addams favors Athens jp. 
stead of Moscow as the capital of world communism. The reported 
speech by Miss Addams quoted above appeared in the Chicago Herald, 
May 8, 1917, and has never been denied or modified by Miss Addams, 
to our knowledge. 

In her own book, “Peace and Bread in Time of War,” by Miss Jane 
Addams, issued in 1922, taking the revolutionary slogan of the Bolshe- 
viki as her title, as she admits, “‘ not because the first two words were 
the touching slogan of war-weary Russian peasants but because peace 
and bread had become inseparably connected in (her) own mind,” 
Miss Addams shows conclusively that she desired the aftermath of the 
war to be international communism. Her chapter “A food challenge 
to the League of Nations” (pp. 199-222) can not be fairly interpreted 
otherwise than as a restatement of her Chicago speech advocating 
centralized international control of the world’s food. Among other 
things, she writes: 


‘Must not the league evoke a human motive transcending and yet 
embracing all particularist nationalians before it can function with 
validity?” (p. 201). 

“ During the first year of the league the popular enthusiasm seemed 
turned to suspicion because it was so indifferent to the widespread 
misery and starvation of the world * * *,.” (Ibid.) 

“In their earller days men so lived that each member of the tribe 
shared such food and safety as were possible to the whole” (p. 205). 

“Human nature * * * has never quite fitted its back to the 
moral strain involved fn the knowledge that fellow creatures are 
starving * * ®* it has lain at the basis of many religious com- 
munities and social experiments and in our own generation is finding 
extreme expression in governmental communism. In the face of the 
widespread famine following the devastation of war it was inevitable 
that those political and social institutions which prevented the adequate 
production and distribution of food should be sharply challenged. 
Hungry men asked themselves why such a situation should exist, when 
the world was capable of producing a sufficient food supply" (p. 206). 

“To different groups of men all over the world, therefore, the time 
had apparently come to make certain that all human creatures should 
be insured against starvation” (p. 207). 

“The demand for food was recognized and acknowledged as in a 
great measure valid, but it was being met in piecemeal fashion while 
a much-needed change in the world’s affairs threatened to occur under 
the leadership of men driven desperate by hunger” (pp. 207-208). 

“If from the very first the League of Nations * * * had 
evinced the daring to meet the new demands which could have been 
met in no other way, then, and then only, would it have become the 
necessary instrumentality to carry on the enlarged life of the world 
* © 8° .(208.) 

“* * © For two years after the war the League of Nations 
was in dire need of an overmastering motive forcing it to function 
and to justify itself to an expectant world.” (209.) 

“But what could have afforded a more primitive, genuine, and 
abiding motive than feeding the peoples of the world on an interna- 
tional scale. (209.) 

“Such a course would have forced them to * * * the function 
of a recognized International economic council for the control of food- 
stuffs and raw material, the world-wide fuel shortage.” * * * 
(210.) 

“The situation presented material for that genuine and straight- 
forward statesmanship which was absolutely essential to the feeding 
of Europe’s hungry children.” . (210.) 

“The adherents of the league often spoke as if they were defend- 
ing a too radical document whereas it probably failed to command 
widespread confidence because it was not radical enough.” (211.) 

“It was self-evident that if the league refused to become the in- 
strument of a new order, all the difficult problems resulting, at least 
in their present acute form, from a world war, would be turned over 
to those who must advocate revolution in order to obtain the satisfac- 
tion of acknowledged human needs.” (212.) 

“e © * The League of Nations must abandon its political treat- 
ment of war-worn Europe and consider the starving people as its 
own concrete problem. * * * If the coal, the iron, the oil, and 
above all the grain, had been distributed under international control 
from the first day of the armistice Burope might have escaped the 
starvation from which she suffered for months.” (213.) 
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Can this be considered as anything else but an argument that if 
the league had apyealed to proletarian hunger, and promised interna- 
¢jonal communism, it could have found a “human motive transcend- 
ing” the desire lor private property and the duties of patriotism? 
Can it be denied that Miss Addams criticises the league for not promis- 
ing bread and centralism to break down nationalism and private 
property—* abové all the grain” in the farmer's cribs to be “ distributed 
under international control?” 


MISS ABBOTT’S RECORD AS A PACIFIST 


Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, is one of the two 
“consultative members” of the executive board of the Women’s Inter- 
national League. There are only two such officials in each country, 
who probably constitute the most powerful inner ring in control of the 
Women’s International League, as no list of them Is published, and the 
other member in America has not been announced. Miss Abbott's col- 
league may be Miss Anna Louise Strong, Mrs. Kelley, or some other per- 
son with a record too radical for the Women’s International League to 
advertise. 

At the Fourth International Congress of the Women’s International 
League, at Washington, May 1-7, 1924, Miss Jane Addams, interna- 
tional president, announced Miss Abbott's position as “ consultative 
member ” of the executive board, and the announcement is also made in 
an official report of the Women’s International League held by your 
petitioners in proof of this statement. 

At the original “ Internationaler Frauenkongress,” called at The 
Hague in April, 1915, at which the organization now known as the 
Women’s International League (it has changed its name several times) 
held its first “ International Congress of Women,” Miss Grace Abbott 
introduced a resolution for dismantling the fortifications of the Panama 
Canal and making it and other international waterways “a property of 
all the nations.” Miss Abbott made a speech criticizing the United 
States for fortifying the Panama Canal, which was quoted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, May 31, 1924, and may be seen in full text in the 
official proceedings of the Internationaler Frauenkongress, April 28— 
May 1, 1915, pp. 147-148, issued by the Women’s International League. 

That original “Internationaler Frauenkongress~ at The Hague in 
1915 was gathered together chiefly by Frau Rosika Schwimmer, of Hun- 
gary, who came to the United States in September, 1914, as secretary 
of the International Suffrage Alliance (of which Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt was then president), but Frau Schwimmer was “in reality a Ger- 
man agent,” says the revolutionary radicalism report of the New York 
Legislature, 1919 (vol. 1, p. 971). 

After accompanying Mrs. Catt in a visit to President Wilson, Sep- 
tember 14, 1914, at which alleged petitions from “the women of the 
world” for an “immediate armistice” were presented (just after the 
German repulse at the first Battle of the Marne and the high tide of 
German penetration and occupation of France), Frau Schwimmer con- 
ducted a lecture tour enlisted American women in a “ woman's peace 
party,” gathered a delegation for the “Internationaler Frauenkon- 
gress” in 1915, organized the Ford “ Peace Ark” expedition and other 
ventures, all having the common object—to “keep us out of war” with 
Germany and get America to demand “ peace” with Germany occupy- 
ing nearly all of Belgium and a fourth of France. 

Miss Grace Abbott, at the Internationaler Frauenkongress, regarded 
Frau Schwimmer’s propaganda as “ especially fortunate" for American 
women to have, as it “told us what our duty was,” saying: 

“Miss Anport. The United States women have been especially for- 
tunate in having with them during the last’ months Mme. Schwimmer, 
who told us in the same way as she told you what our duty was. 
* © * We therefore bring in an amendment which comes forth from 
American experience.” (Internationaler Frauenkongress proceedings, 
1915, p. 147.) 

Miss Abbott thereupon denounced the United States for fortifying 
the Panama Canal and proposed that the canal “shall be a property of 
all nations.” (Ibid. p. 148.) 

After the war Frau Schwimmer became “ Hungarian Bolshevik am- 
bassador to Switzerland” (Revolutionary Radicalism report, N. Y. 
Legislature, vol. 1, p. 971), and some time after the fall of the Hun- 
garian Revolution returned to the United States, and for several years 
past has been making her headquarters at Hull House, Chicago. Frau 
Schwimmer was also one of the chief speakers at the Fourth Inter- 
national W. I. L. Congress at Washington, May 1-7, 1924. 

Judge Ben Lindsey, of the Denver Juvenile Court, was also one of the 
assistant propagandists in the seven-year campaign to establish the 
Children’s Bureau. He came to Washington with the head of the 
Colorado “ Society for the Protection of Children and Animals,” in 
1909 to speak with Mrs. Kelley and others for a children's bureau at the 
1909 hearings. 

In 1912, just before the establishment of the Children’s Bureau, 
Judge Lindsey triumphantly wrote in a signed article in the Woman's 
Journal, February 10, 1912: 

“An economic earthquake has shaken the ‘old home’ to pieces. The 
foundations are crumbled, the walls are spread, the winds of the world 
blow through. * * * The Nation, the State, the municipality, 
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these have stepped in, assumed practical control of the family in its 
most intimate relations, and are overparents. * * * If I were a 
woman in 1912, these two fundamental things—the real meaning of 
politics and conception of government as an overparent—are what I 
would consider primarily and resolve upon understanding.” 

Thus it has been shown not only thut the establishment of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, as the Woman's Journal (April 6, 1912, p. 107) declared, 
was the “ outcome of seven years of indirect influence by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley "—a revolutionary communist trained by Friederich Engels—and 
“many other earnest women " whose radicalism has been shown scarcely 
less than that of Mrs. Kelley, but it is also demonstrated that even 
the mildest * noncommunist hands” who helped build the bureau, such 
as Judge Ben Lindsey and the Woman's Journal, hold this 
of government as an overparent’’ and glorified it as 
revolutionary communist has done. 


” conception 
much as any 


(b) Origin and Passage of the Maternity Act of 192! 


The original maternity act was introduced by Miss Jeannette Rankin 
(now field secretary of Mrs, Kelley's National Consumers’ League) 
July 1, 1918, within a month after the Supreme Court had held the first 
national child labor law unconstitutional, June 3, 1918 (Hammer ve. 
Dagenhart). House hearings were held January 15, 1919. Miss Julia 
Cc. Lathrop, then chief of the Children’s Bureau, was away on a junket 
to Europe, investigating “ maternity systems" and “ infant welfare ™ in 
central Europe, making her headquarters mostly in Prague. 

Several mere physicians from the Children’s 
hearings, but Mrs. Kelley assumed her customary leadership, saying: 

“It is remarkable that Uncle Sam should care so much for the 
young lobsters and so little for the American children. I talked with 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau about this bill sailed. 
She wished it made clear * * *,” ete. (House Labor 
Committee, January 15, 1919, p. 38.) 

Mrs. Kelley went on to explain why certain words were put into 
** Miss Rankin’s" bill. 

THE “HEROD” CAMPAIGN 

As previously noted, Mrs. Kelley also hesded the “ maternity act 
drive” of 1920-21 as chairman of the maternity act subcommittee of 
the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee. 

Mrs. Kelley also headed the publicity drive to make the country 


Bureau attended the 


she 


before 
hearings, 


AGAINST CONGRESS 


believe Congress a body of Herods. In addition to magazine and 
newspaper articles, such as “ Women and children last,” by Mrs. 
Kelley (Pictorial Review, February, 1921), Mrs. Kelley repeatedly 


flaunted the Herod charge before Congress, She declared: ‘ 

“The question that is arising amazingly in people's minds now is, 
Why does Congress wish to have mothers and babies die? Why does 
it wish to have this go on? (Senate hearings on 8. 3259, May, 1920, 
p. 52.) 

Again, she made a direct threat to use this Herod charge publicity 
until Congress passed the bill: 

“*e * * If Congress adjourns without having taken effective ac- 
tion—no mere committee report will answer; we want a committee 
report, but we want a committee report as a basis for action * * * 
if this bill is not passed—it will be one of the most interesting ques- 
tions that will go on and on in the press, because our organization 
will see that it does go on if no other organization does. Why does 
Congress continue to wish to have mothers and babies die?’ (Ibid. 
p. 53.) 

The chairman (former Senator Joseph I. France) meekly inquired: 
“ Have you any answer to that question, Mrs. Kelley? 

“Mrs. Ketiey. We look to Congress for the answer.” (Ibid.) 

At the next hearings Mrs, Kelley hurled the Herod accusation—and 
threat—into the faces of Congressmen even more insolently : 

“This is the week of the Child, who was born and laid in a manger; 
and this is the time when people’s minds turn especially to the chil- 
dren ; and those people who will go to church on Christmas Eve and on 
Christmas Day will be reminded, not only of the Child who was born 
that day but of the circumstances under which that Child was born. 
And the story of Herod will be in everybody's mind. 

“We do not know how many children were slaughtered by the order 
of Herod; history does not record that. But the deaths of those chil- 
dren have remained in the minds of the human race for nearly 2,000 
years; and the Congress now, after its, long delay and its failure to 
interest itself in those daily deaths of 680 children—or 20,000 chil- 
dren a month—has to choose where it will be recorded in history.” 
(House hearings, H. R. 10926, December 20-29, 1920, p. 27.) 

Again: 

“What answer can be given to the women in a myriad of organiza- 
tions, who are marveling and asking ‘ Why does Congress wish women 
and children to die?’” (Ibid., p. 29.) 

This is the sort of publicity, pressure, and argument that was used 
by this communist legislative general in favor of a bill providing noth- 
ing whatever but “investigations and reports,” salaries, traveling ex- 
penses, administration, etc., and that prohibited the use of a cent of 
the fund for maternity and infancy “ equipment,” maternity hespitals, 
etc. 
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And yet, when Senator Moses introduced a bill for maternity hos- 


pitals, and the training of women in maternal nursing, this powerful 
communist was able to kill it in 10 minutes, and exclude it from the 
Senate hearings by calling it “ bricks and mortar,” etc., as previously 
shown, 

Can it be denied that the entire campaign for this legislation has 
been one of insolent threats, juggled statistics, false charges against 
Congress, and constant fraud and trickery to capture control of all 
American mothers and children? 

Although the two Federal child labor laws, declared unconstitu- 
tional, are dead, brief review of their history is necessary to illustrate 


the methods ef the same group of lobbyists regarding pending ‘legis- 
lation. 


(c) Origin and Passage of National Child-Labor Legislation 
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Ilere again Mrs, Kelley is first and foremost. She says: 

“1 made a speech 15 years ago in Washington at which Senators | 
and Congressmen were present, when I reproached them about 
their zeal for hogs and boll weevils and ticks in comparison with 
what they did and left undone for the working children; and they 


took it to heart enough to pass a very poor, feeble child labor law 
for the District of Columbia in 1906.” (Senate hearings on 8. 3259, 
May, 1920, pp. 52, 53.) 

Mrs. Kelley began the campaign for uniform child-labor legislation 
in 1889, with a pamphlet entitled “ Our Toiling Children.” In 1902 
the National Consumers’ League (of which Mrs. Kelley was and is 
general secretary) started the “invidious comparison” method of 
attacking State legislation. In 1903 a New York State Child Labor 
Committee was formed, and in 1904 a National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, with Mrs. Florence Kelley, Miss Jane Addams, and Miss 
Lillian Db, Wald on the original board of trustees. Mrs. Kelley also 
interested the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Nationnal 
American Woman Suffrage Association in uniform child-labor legisla- 
tion, becoming vice president of the latter in 1905. At the same 
time John Spargo, then a socialist leader (who turned against social- 
ism, however, in 1917, and who denounced and opposed the child 
labor amendment in 1924 as “foolish and dishonest, insincere, and 
uncandid") wrote The Bitter Cry of the Children which became 
popular among socialists not only but many others, In 1906 Sena- 
tors Beveridge and Lodge were persuaded to introduce national child 
labor laws. But, as Mrs. Kelley says: 

“Lingering doubts as to the power of Congress to deal with child 
labor beset the minds of members of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, and deprived Senator Beveridge of whole-hearted, unanimous 
backing of his bill.” (The Federal Child Labor Law, by Florence 
Kelley, Survey, August 26, 1916.) 

The frst legislative success was scored by Mrs. Kelley in the “ hog- 
story’ campaign, leading to the District of Columbia law in 1906. 
In 1907 Owen R. Lovejoy, a socialist, became general secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee. In 1908, as previously shown, the 
socialists in thelr national convention made prohibition of “ the 
interstate transportation of the products of child labor” one of their 
chief industrial “ immediate demands.” 

The National Child Labor Committee, with its “lingering doubts,” 
did not come into the campaign whole-heartedly until 1915. Even its 
pamphlet, “ The Extent of Child Labor Officially Measured,” issued in 
November, 1914, does not mention the necessity of a Federal law, the 
National Child Labor Committee having other official “ objects”; “ to 
promote the welfare of society with respect to the employment of chil- 
dren in gainful occupation; to Investigate and report the facts concern- 
ing child labor; to raise the standard of public opinion and parental 
responsibility with respect to the employment of children; to assist in 
protecting children by suitable legislation against premature or other- 
wise injurious employment; to aid in the enforcement of laws relating 
to child labor; to coordinate, anify, and supplement the work of State 
or lecal child labor committees,” etc. 

In 1915, however, the National Child Labor Committee was swung 
into line behind the socialist “immediate demand” of 1908—for pro- 
hibition of interstate transportation of the products of child labor—and 
a Federal law became its “one controlling purpose,” its “ most impor- 
tant work” (National Child Labor Committee Bulletin, November, 
1915), and “ Help us to secure a Federal law" the slogan on all its 
literature. It held two conventions in 1915 to promote a Federal child 
labor law, one at Washington January 6-6, 1915, to influence Congress, 
and one at San Francisco May 28-31, 1915 (to take advantage of the 
Pan American Exposition) at both of which Mrs. Kelley spoke on 
“Child Labor and Illiteracy,” “Child Labor and the Consumer,” and 
“ Responsibility of the Federal Government,” while Miss Jane Addams 
and Miss Julia C. Lathrop, then Chief of the Children's Bureau, spoke 
on “The Child, a Ward of the Nation.” Immediately after the 1915 
Washington convention of the National Child Labor Committee Federal 
child labor laws were introduced in the House January 26, 1915, by 
Representative A. Mitchell Palmer, and in the Senate February 21, 1915, 
by Senator Robert L. Owen. It passed the House February 15, 1915, 
by 233 to 43, but was killed in the Senate by objections of Senator Les 
S. OVERMAN March 4, 1915. In the next Congress the Keating-Owen bill 
to prohibit the interstate transportation of the products of child labor 
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was passed, notwithstanding the fact that the House Judiciary Comm):. 
tee had held that “ Congress could not possibly pass a child labor law.” 
(Child Labor Bulletin, May, 1916, p. 56.) 

And thus, in spite of an adverse opinion by the House Judiciary 


| Committee and the “ lingering doubts” of the National Child Labor 


Committee itself, as well as of many Congressmen, this part of the 
Kelley program, dating back to 1889 on her part, and following tho 
“jmmediate demands” of the Socialist National Convention of 
1908 to the letter, became an act of Congress, approved Septem 
ber 1, 1916 (Public 249, G4th Cong.). It was held unconstit 
tional June 3, 1918, by the United States Supreme Court; passed 
again as a “ tax on employment of child labor” in the act of February 
24, 1919 (Public 254, 65th Cong.), held unconstitutional May 2, 1919, 
by Federal Judge James E. Boyd at Greensboro, N. C., and three years 
later, May 15, 1922, held unconstitutional by the United States S»- 
preme Court in Bailey v., Drexel Furniture Co. 

It has already been shown how the Children’s Bureau, after the 
first Federal child labor law was held unconstitutional, promoted the 
maternity act and the education bill as “ indireet’’ methods of stand 
ardizing children and education. (See pp. 13 and 14 of this memoran- 
dum.) Also it hag been shown (p, 12 of this memorandum) that 
Miss Grace Abbott (administrator of the first Federal child labor law) 
and Miss Julia C. Lathrop began a political campaign to interest 
the National League of Women Voters and the National Woman's 
Party in an amendment and a “ maternity act” shortly after Fed 
eral Judge Boyd had held the second Federal child labor law unconsti- 
tutional. 

The determination of this Children’s Bureau to cireumvent the Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court’s decision is also illustrated in the 
1919 annual report,--vhere the chief admits that the bureau began a 
“back-to-school drive” as a measure “to decrease child labor” 
(Annual Report, Children’s Bureau, 1919, p. 8) and called an inter- 
national conference to frame “minimum standards for the health, 
education, and work of normal children and for the protection of 
special classes of children in the United States.” (Annual Report, 
1919, p. 13.) 

In addition, the bureau chief (then Miss Lathrop) expressed hope 
that the “standards” of this international conference for “ children 
of the United States” might prove a strong influence in securing at- 
tention to two “ measures worthy of consideration’ which “ are really 
implicit in the standards,” as she said: 

“1. Federal aid to States for universal elementary education for the 
prompt and immediate abolition of illiteracy and of child labor. 

“2. Federal aid to States for the universal public protection of 
maternity and infancy.” (Annual Report, Children’s Bureau, 1919, 
p. 24.) 


There, officially stated by the chief of the Children’s Bureau, is the 
proof of that bureau’s resort to an international convention and its 
“ standards,” and to the education bill and the maternity act (“ im- 
plici€ in the standards”) for securing control of American children by 
a central bureau, regardless of the Constitution and the courts. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF CHILDREN 


Not only did the Children’s Bureau call an international conference 
of foreigners to frame “minimum standards for the health, education, 
and work of normal children and for the protection of special classes 
of children in the United States” (Children’s Bureau Annual Report, 
1919, p. 18), but it has constantly sought to subject all American legis- 
lation for children to foreign “ standardization.” 

The Children’s Bureau Annual Report, 1919, also declares; 

“Child welfare is a national, even International, problem of first 
magnitude, and the economic aspects of the problem are now most 
urgent” (p. 29). 

Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, in a signed 
article in the radical New Majority, September, 1923, and in the New 
York Call (socialist organ), September 23, 1923, urges the “ child” 
labor amendment, with the following as one of her main arguments: 

“A large part of the civilized world has adopted not only a national 
standard but an international standard with reference to the employ- 
ment of children. The most important nations of Europe have joined 
in a child labor convention drafted at the International Labor Confer- 
ence (of the League of Nations) * * *. 

“Ought it not to be’ possible for Congress to say that in no section 
ef this country will children be allowed to work below standards now 
established by international agreement among many nations?” 

Miss Grace Abbott served as “ unofficial American observer” in 1923 
on the commission on international traffic in women and children of 
the League of Nations. (Woman Citizen, August 25, 1923, p. 18.) 

Miss Abbott is quoted in the same article as saying: 

“It might well be argued that the problem of securing world peace 
is a fundamental problem in child welfare. * * * ‘To prevent war, 
we shall need certain guaranties for children.” (Woman Citizen, Au- 
gust 25, 1923, p. 18.) 

Shortly after Miss Abbott’s service as “ unofficial observer” on the 
commission on international traffic in women and children there be- 
gan to appear in the press frequent dispatches regarding international 
control of children. For example: 
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“Henceforth the children of the world will be under the protection | 


of the League of Nations. * * * 
the consent of the interested parties, has authorized the concentra- 
tion of all child-welfare activities here. A special departmrent will be 
created by the league to handle all matters concerning the protection 
of children.” (Geneva dispatch to New York Times, March 16, 1924.) 

“ GENEVA, September 19.—Steps have been taken in the commissions 
of the League of Nations Assembly to place children under the pro- 
tection of the league. The projects provide for reorganization of the 
permanent commission on traffic in women and children under a new 
name, with two groups of experts, one for questions relating to traffic 
jin women and children and the other for all matters promoting the 
welfare of children. The latter group will include representatives of 
the principal associations concerned with children, especially the Inter- 
national Federation for Promoting Child Welfare, with headquarters at 


The council of the league, with 


Brussels, the work of which will henceforth be undertaken by the 
league.” (Geneva dispatch to New York Sun, September 19, 1924.) 
In addition, Albert Thomas, French socialist, head of the Interna- 


tional Labor Office, was brought to Anyerica to lobby for the child labor 
amendment. 
The testimony of Thomas for the amendment appears at page 73 of 
the Senate Hearings on Child Labor, January 10 and 15, 1923, Part Il. 
Thomas admitted, after some dodging, that he is a socialist (p. 78) 
and that he represented the International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation as well as the labor office of the League of Nations. (P. 76.) 
rhe “ International Association for Labor Legislation” is a product 
of the Second Socialist International, the socialists, after their defeats 
1848 and 1871 in attempting revolution “by force and violence,” 
in for revolution by fraud and legislation in, the name of 
“labor,” “ consumers’ leagues,” “ workingmen’s associations,” ete., etc. 
Is it not almost inconceivable that the League of Nations, solemnly 
pledged to respect “the territorial integrity and _ political 
pendence” of all nations—and most eager to get the United States 
as a member and not to offend American sentiment—should thus 
inject itself into the most intimate local and 
affairs of the American people unless it had been urged and invited 
to do so by the same Federal bureau of internationalists that brought 


in 


going 


| allegiance of their parents,” as 
inde- 


domestic | 


| ments does not wipe out the latter. 


Japs and others here to standardize American legislation for children | 


in 1919? 

Among other things Albert Thomas, head of the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations, said: 

“We have, in addition, a proposition to protect the children before 
birth, * ®* * You see, gentlemen, it is, I believe, a fall develop- 
ment of this effort of international protection.” (Senate hearings, 
January 15, 1923, p. 76.) 

“In the first conference we voted also a draft convention for the 
situation of children in agricultural work. * * * Children under 
the age of 14 years may not be employed or work in any public or 
private agricultural undertaking or any branch thereof except outside 
of the hours fixed for school attendance. * * * 

“Senator SHortTRIDGE. Do you mean farm labor?” 

“Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir; farm labor.” (Ibid. 76~77.) 

That the league labor office has been acting under “ unofficial” 
American suggestion in these matters is indicated by the following 
dispatch (at a time when the fate of the child labor amendment was 
hanging in the balance): 

“ GPNEVA, February 13.—At the request of Miss Grace Abbott, of 
Washington, the initial meeting of the League of Nations’ Reorganized 
Commission for the Protection of Women and Promotion of Child 
Welfare, scheduled for next week, has been postponed to May 20.” 
(New York Evening Post, February 13, 1925.) 

The league was apparently told, however, that it could go ahead 
with international “ education” propaganda. Thus: 

“ Genpva, February 18—(Associated Press).—-The League of Nations 
is taking a new step to educate the youth of all countries in the ideals 
of world peace, with the encouragement of contact between the young 
people of different nationalities. * * * The league believes that 
the basis of the suggested education of the younger generations should 
be teaching the principles and work of the League of Nations ag train- 
ing in International cooperation and normal methods of conducting 
world affairs.” (Associated Press, February 18, 1925.) 

Does it not appear that the league was asked to postpone its “ child 
welfare ” meeting until after the child labor amendment was acted 
upon by the many legislatures in session in January and February, 
1925, only because it was feared that the appearance of league inter- 
ference then would be represented by our legislators and react against 
the amendment? 

On the other hand, after 32 State legislatures had rejected or refused 
to ratify the amendment up to April 1, 1925, the league labor office 
was apparently requested to exert international pressure for recon- 
sideration. 

Thus the following dispatch : 

“Geneva, April 2—(Associated Press).—Child-labor conditions in 
some sections of the United States were condemned to-day by labor 
members of the governing board of the international labor office, which 
opened a three days’ session, 


| stitutional, 
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“Yan Oudegest, president of the Dutch Labor Federation, and Leon 
Jaudaux, of France, president of the General Federation of Labor, urged 
publication by the bureau of all possible information on conditions in 
America, expressing the belief that world public opinion could thus 
be brought to bear on the Americans and culminate in an 
ment. °* °* °® 

“The discussion of conditions in the United States was the sequence 
of the recent apparent rejection of an amendment to the Constitution 
authorizing Federal laws on the subject of child labor, and arose from 
a fear of labor leaders that rejection of the proposed amendment would 
prevent an amelioration of the conditions of children in certain States, 
The American conditions were discussed together with those in the 
and China.” (New York April 3, 1925, 


improve- 


mandated countries Times, 
p. 21.) 

The same dispatch, however, explains that Albert Thomas told the 
governing board of the labor office that it had “no right to interfere 
in what the United States Government or the State governments were 
doing on the child-labor question. 

“ Tle said, however, it was the bureau's duty to publish all 
information, because of its bearing on general industrial 


Mr. Thomas added that he already had requested the bureau's repre 


statistical 
conditions, 


sentative in Washington to collect and forward facts.” (Ibid.) 

Ilere it has been shown conclusively that if the “standards” of the 
Children’s Bureau prevailed “no section of this country’ could allow 
children to work even on farms without being “ blacklisted" and dis- 
cussed “together with the mandated countries and China,” until it 
conformed to the “ international standards’ of European socialists 

Miss Jane Addams, in her book, Bread and Peace, praises the rec- 


ommendations of the British Labor Party (socialist) for “ measures for 
the special relief of children everywhere, without regard to the political 
“simple, adequate, and yet how far- 
reaching in their consequences.” (Bread and Peace, p. 210.) 

Our dual system of divided and limited Federal and State authority, 
when the balance is destroyed, becomes peculiarly oppressive, literally 
a double Government, 

The Federal Government when it encroaches on the State 

It superimposes itself upon them, 
with the result that we have two governments on our backs to support 
and obey in performing the same function. 

If the standards, rules, and regulations of an international agency 
are added, as the Children’s Bureau and the socialists desire, the Ameri 
can people exchange local self-government for a triple tyranny, with 
three governments on their backs and three sets of bureaucrats trying 
to standardize children before they are born and up to the age of 18 
years. 

We respectfully urge that our dual system of government requires 
the division of administrative powers, and that neither individual lib- 
erty, local self-government, nor the Federal Constitution can survive 
if we go on with the duplication of functions of the States by Federal 
bureaus, illustrated in the most absurd and extreme form by the 
maternity act, 

What can be more intimate, personal, domestic, and local than the 
relation of mother and child? What form of tyranny, national or inter- 
national, can be challenged ff this crime against common sense, this 
conspiracy against the Constitution, this unscientific and dangerous 
dictation of “ social and economic” fanatics over the health of mothers 
and babies, is renewed and extended after its failure, its menace to the 
lives of mothers and infants, and its communist nature, origin, and 
object are all demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt? 


(d) Origin, Teat, and Passage of “ Child” Labor Amendment 
The 


govern- 


first Federal child-labor law, even before it was 
was deemed by Mrs. Kelley only as “a step 
equality for American children.” And even then, she showed her 
determination to secure Federal legislation eventually against rural 
child labor, despite the specific exemptions made by Congress in the 
act of September 1, 1916. Mrs. Kelley wrote: 

“The factory children and mine children having at length caught 
the attention of Uncle Sam, so long blind and deaf to their need, the 
enormously larger numbers engaged ia agriculture can not forever be 
ignored; the inevitable logical sequel of this law is Federal aid to 
education.” (The Federal Child Labor Law, by Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Survey, August 26, 1916.) 

In the.same article, she again stated : 

“Not until the National Child Labor Committee stationed Alexander 
J. McKelway in Washington * * * to promote the Federal child 
labor bill in Congress, did the committee deserve its name. MHence- 
forth, however, its task will be truly national * * *. Upon it will 
rest the burden, also, of extending to the rural wage-earning children 
the benefits which the present law promises to those in a limited 
number of industries * * *. Under the guidance of its secretary, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, whose patient statesmanship has achieved the success 
of to-day, the National Child Labor Committee may reasonably hope 
to free the Republic from the cruelty and shame of child labor.” 

In spite of Mrs. Kelley and of Owen R. Lovejoy, a socialist on the 
National Child Labor Committee as general secretary, since 1907, 
that committee with its “lingering doubts” and its legitimate other 
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objects and nonsoctalist supporters, has always lagged far behind 
Mrs. Kelley and the Children’s Burean fn demanding national control 
of child labor. It has already been shown that Miss Grace Abbott was 
out for an amendment giving Congress power to “establish minimum 
Inbor standards” im February, 1920, after the second child labor law 
had been held unconstitutional by a Federal judge in North Carolina, 
May 2, 1919, and while the case was pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

When the Supreme Court held the second child labor law unconstt- 
tutional, efforts for an amendment were redoubled by Mrs. Kelley and 
Miss Abbott. 

On the contrary, netther the American Federation of Labor nor the 
National Child Labor Committee then demanded an amendment. (See 
the testimony of Samuel Gompers and Owen R. Lovejoy at the original 
House Judiciary Committee hearings, June 1, 1922.) Mr. Gompers, 
in fact, advocated and brought in a brief about an “involuntary servi- 
tude” bill But Mrs. Kelley insisted they would be “ morons” who 
“learn nothing by experience” unless they backed an amendment. As 
usual, Mrs, Kelley's views prevailed. Mr. Gompers’s “ involuntary 
servitude” bill was discarded, and the Federation of Labor and the 
National Child Labor Committee were swung into line by this powerful 
communist. In 1923, they, as well as 10 of the “ Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee” organizations, were all marshaled behind Mrs. 
Kelley's amendment, together with the subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. It was Mrs, Kelley’s amendment that prevailed 
and was finally proposed by Congress—all the proposals of Senators 
Lodge, Johnson, Townsend, Walsh of Montana, and of the National 
Child Labor Committee, through its counsel, William Draper Lewis, 
being discarded, like the Gompers’s “involuntary servitude” bill, when 
Mrs. Kelley insisted upon the “spacious wording” of the McCormick 
resolution, representing the objectives of herself and the Children’s 
Bureau, 

That Mrs. Kelley was the chief draftsman of the McCormick-Foster 
amendment and assumed direct leadership whenever Senators on the sub- 
committee or counsel for the National Child Labor Committee proposed 
any interference with its “spacious wording” is demonstrated in the 
Senate hearings, January 10, 1923, 

For example, Mrs. Kelley says: 

“When we were laboring over the drafting of it,” etc. (p. 89). 

At page 49 Mrs, Kelley declares her participation in the drafting 
of the amendment and “in the selection of a Senator who should be 
asked to introduce the bill,” and that she had made the adoption of 
that particular ainendment her “ chief -oceupation in relation with 
Congress until an amendment should be adopted” (p. 49). 

Further tribute to her leadership and responsibility for the text 
of the amendment is revealed in part as follows: 

Senator Wavsu of Montana. “ Mrs. Kelley, evidently you had some- 
thing to do with drafting of this resolution. Will you tell us what 
idea was intended to be covered by the concluding words of the reso- 
lution—what it means?” (Senate hearings, January 10, 1923, p. 91.) 

When Senators presumed to suggest constitutional complications 
and effects, she retorted: 

“I might say that I am myself an attorney; I have been admitted 
to practice before the bar since 1894. I have been dealing with con- 
stitutional things under the guidance of one of our present justices 
of the Supreme Court for the long term of nine years, when he was 
advocating the constitutionality of legislation for both men and 
women in the matter of having their hours of work contracted. My 
attention has not been limited exclusively to statutes" (p. 90). 

“nally, Senator WAtsH of Montana asked: 

“Before you leave us, Mrs. Kelley, I understand the purport of 
your talk now to be that you would Hike to have us report this amend- 
ment exactly as it is in the McCormick resolution?” 

Mrs. Keriury. “No; I am not insisting upon its being reported ex- 
actly as it is there. I am only hoping that we may not have so great 
a multiplicity of amendments coming in” (p. 91). 

William Draper Lewis, counsel for the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, had wanted the following amendment: 

“That Congress shall have concurrent power with the several 
States to limit or prohibit the labor of children.” (Ibid. p. 81.) 

But Mrs. Kelley—not Miss Abbott—took the field of leadership 
against that, too, objecting to the word “children,” etc., in her 
testimony and in a subsequent letter to the committee at page 121. 

Senator WatusnH, of Montana, declared: 

“Mrs. Kelley, you would be helpful to us if you would take the 
draft now proposed by Professor Lewis and tell us what you feel 
ought to be added to it” (p. 91). 

Instead of adding to the Lewis proposal, Mrs. Kelley denounced it as 
“astonishing, being introduced without previous conference with the 
Chief of the Children's Bureau or the organizations that the Nationa] 
Child Labor Committee is supposed to be cooperating with,” in a letter 
to the committee (p. 121), and William Draper Lewis himself was per- 
suaded to abandon it. (Letter from Mr. Lewis to Senator SHORTRIDGR, 
p. 123, Senate hearings, January 10, 1922.) 


Thus the socialist origin and control of the text of the “ ehjjq™ 
labor amendment—including the elimination of any reference to 
“child” or “ children "—is indisputable. 

All the proposals that did not include the full power demanded py 
Mrs. Kelley and Miss Abbott were ruthlessly discarded, whether they 
came from Republican and Democratic Congressmen, or from Mr. 
Gompers, or Mr. Lewis, counsel for the National Child Labor Committe. 

Representative Vicror Bercrr put it all in a nutshell when he saiq- 

“It is a socialist amendment, and that is why I am for it.” (Coy. 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, April 29, p. 7738.) 


COMMUNIST CAMPAIGN TO ABOLISH INDIVIDUAL FARMING 


The intense interest of Mrs. Kelley and the Children’s Bureay in 
“rural” provisions of the original maternity act; the Children’s [iy- 
reau effort in 1919 “ to abolish rural child labor by an indirect attack” 
through national control of education; and the demands that the chilq 
labor amendment cover unpaid Jabor as well as employment, and that 
no exemption be made in the amendment, even for persons under 18 
“in the homes and on the farms where they reside,”’ or “in the home 
of the parent or parents” (see CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 26, 1924, 
pp. 7483, 7485, first edition) can not be explained otherwise than as 
part of the communist effort to “ socialize" farming and destroy the 
independence of the individual farmer. On the other hand, it can be 
demonstrated as such. 

For over 70 years communists have predicted and promoted the 
doom of the small farmer and the concentration of agriculture into 
huge industrial plants, with “agricultural armies” working them, as 
absolutely essential to communist success. 

In the communist manifesto Marx and Engels praise capitalism for 
rescuing “a considerable part of the population from the idiocy of 
rural life.” They advocate “establishment of industrial armies, espe 
cially for agriculture.” 

In Das Kapital, Marx says that in agriculture “‘ modern industry has 
a more revolutionary effect than elsewhere, for this reason, that it 
annihilates the peasant, that bulwark of the old society” (vol. 1, p. 
513), while Engels expresses the hope that the vast prairies of America 
and the steppes of Russia will “ ruin all the great BDuropean landlords" 
(vol. lil, part il, p. 260). 

It was also the French peasantry which twice destroyed socialist 
dictatorships after they had been established in Paris in 1848 and 
1871, leading Engels to write: “ In France no lasting revolution against 
the small farmers is possible.” (Die Neue Zeit, 1895, I, p. 301.) 

Vicror Brreer, at the 1908 National Socialist Convention, said: 

“I belong to the working-class movement—it is a movement that 
wants to win, a movement that wants to get control of this country. 
Now, I tell you, comrades, that you will never get control of the United 
States unless you have the farming class with you. The farmers do 
not even need to fight. If the farmers refuse to bring produce to the 
city of Chicago for six weeks, no matter whether we have control of 
Chieago or not, we are gone up. If the farmers of the country sur- 
rounding Milwaukee refuse to bring supplies to the city of Milwaukee 
for three. weeks, no matter whether we control the city or not, by 
force of arms or any other way, we lose.’ (Official proceedings, p. 15.) 

Victor Bercer, member of the platform or resolutions committee 
of that 1908 National Socialist convention, also said: 

“There is no intention and no inclination on the part of the plat- 
form committee to deny that we stand for the common ownership of 
the land. I fully agree with Comrade Carey on that point. It is 
simply a question of how he expresses it.” (Proceedings, p. 183.) 

In short, the only anxiety was to keep the farmer from finding out 
what the Socialists really wanted from the way they wrote the plat- 
form! There were too many small farmers for “ common ownership 
of the land” to be a popular political issue, 

The 1908 Socialist National Convention did adopt a declaration for 
“public ownership of all land,” but it proved so unpopular that it 
was withdrawn within three months. Explaining this incident in the 
1912 convention, Delegate Stallard (Kansas) declared: 

“I believe that some time in the far-distant future that no man wil! 
privately own a place to bury himself or a garden spot, but I do not 
believe that social development has reached the point that we should 
demand that now.” (Proceedings, 1912, p. 79.) 

Socialists are admittedly playing a confidence game on the farmers. 
In fact, Friederich Engels, in a letter to the American Socialist Sorge, 
characterizes it asa “ confidence game ” (bauernfangerii), while Schippel, 
another Socialist leader, calls their “ agrarian program” a “ piece of 
political charlatanism.” (See Marxism Versus Socialism, by Prof. 
VY. G. Simkhovitch, of Columbia University, p. 64 et seq.) 

Thus Bercer in 1908, fearing the small farms might continue, urged 
caution in the way Socialist demands for confiscation of lands were 

Victor Beraur added: 

“* © © Centralization in land has not taken the same form as it 
did in industry. 

“In other words, the prediction of the Marxians that we would some 
day have centralized the small farms into big farms of 100,000 or a 
million acres has not come true. 
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“We do not know what the future of agriculture Is going to be. | the war came, and the action was deferred, and then came the commis- 


We do not know whether In the future agriculture will be conducted 
on a very large scale or whether the future of agriculture will be the 
intensive farming of very small tracts. There is a great deal to 
said on both sides. * * * 
not taken place in agriculture, as it has in the field of industry.” 
(Ibid. p. 183.) 

What was the reason given by Miss Grace Abbott for Including farm 
labor in the child labor amendment? It was the Marxian 
yalidity of which even Victor himself doubted, 

Miss Abbott testified : 

“We do not know what will develop with reference to agricultural 
labor in the future at all. We may have in the next 10 years or the 
next 100 years a totally changed situation from what we have now. 
We may have a vast growth of large-scale agriculture, and 
will not be employed on the home farm but under conditions approx!- 
mating industrial employment.’ (House hearings, February—March, 
1924, p. 35.) 

In. short, the child labor amendment was admittedly framed with the 
socialization of farming on a large scale, as predicted by Marx and 
Engels, in full view, with the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
even the exact jargon of the Socialists. 

At the 1912 National Socialist convention ‘the’ report of the commit- 
tee on farmers’ program, made by A. M. Kansas delegate, 
urged them not to repudiate the communist manifesto as to land 
ownership; he saw encouragement large-scale agriculture in “ the 
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sion, and then the bill” (p. 54). 

Thus Mrs. Kelley was one of five persons who got up the bill recom 
mended in the 1914 Repert of the Congressional Commission on National 
Aid to Vocational Education—finally enacted February 23, 1917, as the 
vocational education act-—the parent “ Federa! aid to education ™ bill. 

At the May, 1915, annual conference of the national child labor com- 
mittee Mrs. Kelley said: 

‘The most effective child labor law has always been a compulsory 
education law keeping children in school 40 weeks in the year. * * *® 
For more than a generation school laws and child-labor 
restrictions have been, as it were, Siamese twins.” (Child Labor Bul 


attendance 


letin, May, 1916, p. 76.) 
At the same conference Mrs. Kelley also declared: 
“For 30 years this country has locked its vital statistics in the 


We do not know how many children are 


| born, or how many fathers and mothers, or how many mothers work for 


| wages, 


disappearance of the horse,’ and suggested that if the agricultural 
experiment farms could be made “not primarily experimental bnt | 
primarily productive, operated by society,” they could make 


large-scale governmental farming in the United States “ the foundation 
of social production by giving us a grip upon the of food 
supply.” (Official proceedings National Socialist convention, 1912, 
p. 67.) 

In short, the socialist effort since 1848, and particularly after the 
French peasants wrecked the two Paris “ communes,’’ has been to de- 
stroy the small farmer with his love of private property, ‘“ socialize” 
his land, and thus drive him into the ranks of the industrial workers 
in cities or into ‘agricultural armies” on the vast farms which 
Karl Marx, Engels, and Miss Grace Abbott have pictured. 

If the child labor amendment were adopted and farm labor pro- 
hibited up to 18 years, the average small farmer, who can not hire 
outside labor in competition with the demand for industrial labor in 
the cities, but must depend upon his sons for help during harvest, 
and with chores, would be forced to give up farming and enter into 
the class of farm or industrial laborers. 

The Socialist National Convention proceedings, 1908, declare: 

“We are just as much opposed to children working on farms as 
we are to children working in the factories, and we stand to abolish 
the whole present system of production” (p. 186). 

Thus the child labor amendment, principally drafted by Mrs. Kelley, 
socialist, was not only designed to serve socialism by increasing central- 


source 


ized governmental power—a necessity to any dictatorship—and by mak- | 


ing it impossible for parents to support their children without “ Federal | This is to be accomplished through the medium of the public schools 


such | 


* * * The Children’s Bureau has worked out a system of its 


own for interesting people in the subject of birth registration and should 
receive your interest and support that its appropriation may be in- 
creased and its work extended, for without birth registration there can 
be no enforcement of child labor laws. (Ibid. p. 14.) 

“Without universal, complete registration of births how are Federal 
attorneys to prove to the satisfaction of Federal judges and juries that 
a manufacturer * * * employs children below the age of 14 years?” 


(Ibid. p. 74.) 
Elere it Is shown how Mrs. Kelley's interest in education, birth 
registration, ete., all revolved around her economic and industrial 


legislative program; and later it will be shown that the “ Siamese 
twins” Mrs. Kelley's program are the same as those of the com- 
munist international for the “ complete transformation of the condi- 
tions of juvenile labor and its socialist reorganization.” 

in 1920 the National League of Women Voters, at its Chicago con- 
vention, Webruary 12, indorsed and began a big drive for the Smith- 


of 


| Towner education bill. 


aid” doles for persons under 18; and by giving adult labor stronger | 
control of essentia] industries by elimination os youthful apprentices, | 


ete.; but it is also shown 
and fit the conditions of the “ large-scale’ 
on which the sole hope of communism for a “lasting revolution ” 
rests. 

At the 1912 Socialist National Convention, A. M. Simons, 
man of the committee on farmers’ program, sald: 

“We are making tremendous inroads into the factory workers. 
The only hope that capitalism has to sweep back the on-rolling tide 
of revolution is to back up against us the workers of the farms,” (Pro- 
ceedings, p. 67.) 

It was also shown at the same convention that socialists, in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, “ had tried not to seare the farmers by demand- 
ing the socialization of land.” (Ibid. p. 77.) 

In 1924 the socialists “ tried not to scare the farmers” in demand- 
ing national guardianship of their sons and daughters up to 18— 
but the farmers were not fooled. 

In a bitterly sarcastic attack on the American farmer for taking 
pride in “his” farm and “his” crop, entitled “The Tin Lizzie Peas- 


to have been designed to pave the way 


, 


chair- 
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antry,” in the Daily Worker, March 14, 1925, in which the communists 


argue at great length that the farmers are “ obsessed with this prop- 
erty concept” that is “one of the strangest illusions of present-day 
life,” is this final admission : 

“A proletarian revolution with the mass of the farmers in active 
and organized opposition is wholly impossible.” 


ORIGIN AND PROPAGANDA FOR SMITH-TOWNER EDUCATION BILL 


At the Senate education bill hearing, January 1, 1924, Mrs. Kelley 
said: 

“I was one of a group of five persons to draft the preliminary rudi- 
ments which afterwards grew into the bill introduced by the commis- 
sion, the bill which was a sort of germ of the Smith-Hughes bill; but 


(B) 


rhere, again, it was Mrs. Kelley who “shewed the need of Federal 
legislation for education.” (National League of Women Voters Cam- 
paign Bulletin on@itizenship, May, 1920, p. 3. 

After Mrs. Kelley showed them the need the league proclaimed: 

* Immediate work for league members—-members of the League of 
Women Voters should become trained propagandists for the educa- 
tion of public opinion as to the importance of this bill (Smith-Towner 
bill) using the same methods which won the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment. * * ®* State chairmen should send personal letters 
addressed to their Senators and Representatives in Congress. * * ® 
An answer stating the point of view of the man addressed should also 
be requested and this reply forwarded to your chairman.” (Ibid, p. 2.) 

On the front page of this campaign bulletin the National League 
of Women Voters boasted : 

“ Before the league assembles for the convention of 1921 the United 
States will be far on the road to equality of opportunity for educa- 
tion for men, for women, and for children, native and foreign born. 


by means of Federal and State legislation promoted and engineered 
by the members of the National League of Women Voters.” (Ibid.) 

Since Mrs. Kelley “ showed the need of Federal legislation for edu- 
cation” to the National League of Women Voters, as it admits, in 
the same bulletin, “ by an analysis of industrial and economic condi- 
tions,” holding that “ Federal legislation is imperative” to protect 
children from “ moneyed interests,"”” which she charged, were the “ de- 
termining factor” of the school age in the various States—-all of 
which is set forth in the above campaign bulletin—tis it not eminently 
more fair and accurate to note that this legislation was in reality 
“ promoted and engineered” by Mrs. Kelley, with the members of the 
league simply acting as assistant propagandists and as a collecting 
agency of Congressmen's replies? 

However, Mrs. Kelley herself objected, in 1924, to the provisions of 
the Sterling-Reed education bill—because it left too much to the States 
and did not provide “that the money shall be used in due proportion 
for all the children,” white and black. At that time Mrs. Kelley spoke 
on behalf of the National Association for Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, an organization on which she has served as a director for 12 
years. 

In short, the education bill was not radical enough for Mrs. Kelley 
after Senator Sterling and others modified it slightly. She wanted 
more absolute und direct Federal control, more socialist “ equality,” 
and an exact per capita “distribution” of money among white and 
negro children. She said: 

“This bill ought to be safeguarded, better safeguarded than it is 
as to the money and as to the * * * unfavored children of the 
Republic.” 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU SOCIALIST BASE 
By securing after seven years of effort the establishment of the 


Children’s Bureau In the Department of Labor, with Full House ap. 
pointees as chiefs, Mrs. Kelley gained a foothold in the Federal Govern: 
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ment, an agency through which to operate, as well as a “front” be- 
hind which to work for her socialist program. 

True to the intentions of its founders, the Children’s Burean has 
been steadily spreading socialistic doctrines and sponsoring socialist 
legislation, 

It has been shown conclusively that both Mrs. Kelley and the Chil- 
dren's Bureau have worked together constantly, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Kelley, for central control and standardization of children; 
that their main effort has been for a revolutionary socialistic amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States specifically granting 
power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of all persons in all 
occupations up to 18 years, and implicitly granting Federal power to 
standardize education, guardianship, relation of parent and child, etc., 
as a condition prerequisite to the right of youth to earn a living or 
even work their way through school or college. It has also been shown 
that both Mrs. Kelley and the Children’s Bureau have sought to abolish 
“rural child labor,” ineluding the unpaid chores of children on the 
home farm, both in the amendment and in working for “ education.” 

Now it will be shown that the exact things contained in the child 
labor amendment are the “aim of the economic program” of the Com- 
munist International at Moscow, as well as a part of the socialist 
program in the communist manifesto of 1848, by Marx and Engels. 

The official “ resolutions adopted at the Fourth Congress of the Young 
Communist International,” officially published by the Young Communist 
International executive committee at Moseow and sold by the Youag 
Worker, official organ of the Young Communist International in 
America, declares: 

“The problem of the method of approach to the masses was solved 
by the third congresse—the nucleus as the means and the economic and 
antimilitaristic struggle as the end, 

“The aim of the economic program was clearly defined as ‘ The 
socialist reorganization of juvenile labor,’ the recognition of the right 
of the youth to educational training up to the age of 18 years at the 
cost of the state.” (Foreword.) 

The third congress of the Young Communist International at Mos- 

7 to December 3, 1922, declared: 


cow, November 7 
“The militant program of the Young Communist International 
* * * must proclaim * *® ®* the complete” transformation of 


the conditions 
tion ee 

“The basis and aim of our program is the— 

“ Socialistic reorganization of Juvenile labor. 

“This means: 

“Abolition of wage slavery for all young workers up to 18 years, 
who must be cared for by the state and treated from an educational 
point of view until they have attained this age.” (Programs of the 
Young Communist International, issued by its executive committee, 
February 20, 1923, p. 49.) 

The Young Communist International is called the “right hand” of 
the Communist International by Gregory Zinoviev, president of the 
Communist International and founder of the Young Communist Inter- 
national, (Resolutions of fourth congress, Young Communist Interna- 
tional, p. 6.) 

Likewise the Young Workers’ League of America (American 
branch of the Young Communist International) at its second national 
convention, Chicago, May 20—22, 1923, carrying out the order direct 
from Moscow, made its first demand, as follows: 

“Demands of the Young Workers’ League— 

“1. Abolition of child labor. ; 

“The militant program of the Young Workers’ League * * ® 
must proclaim the ultimate and fundamental aim of the young worker, 
the complete transformation of the conditions of juvenile labor, and 
its socialist reorganization. This means abolition of all wage slavery 
for all young workers up to 18 years of age. The young workers 
must be cared for by the state and treated from an educational point 
of view until they have attained this age.” (Resolutions and theses 
of the Young Workers’ League of America, 1923, p. 12.) 

It will be noted that the demands of the Young Workers’ League of 
America are, with the exception of one or two slight verbal changes, 
absolutely identical with those of the Young Communist International 
cited above. 

Thus it Is demonstrated by documentary evidence that before, during, 
and after Mrs. Kelley’s insistence on the “spacious wording” of the 
child labor amendment, it was “the basis and aim” of the program 
of the Young Communist International at Moscow, and the first demand 
of its American branch, to do the exact things which Mrs. Kelley’s 
amendment provided power to do in the United States! 

Moreover, there is the direct personal testimony of Senator Wit- 
LIAM H, Kino, of Utah: 

“Of cours, it is obvious that under the guise of the amendment 
they will in time take charge of children the same as the Bolsheviks 
doing in Russia, and control not only their labor and their 
education, but after a time determine whether they shall receive 
religious instruction or not, the same as the Bolshevists do in Russia. 
It is a scheme to destroy the State, our form of government, and to 
introduce the worst form of communism into American institutions. 


of juvenile labor and its socialistic reorganiza- 
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“e © © Every Bolshevik, every extreme Communist and Socialis: 
in the United States is back of the measure. The Bolsheviks of Ruxsip 
were familiar with the scheme that was about to be launched to 
amend our Constitution. In conversation with one of the leading 
Bolsheviks in the city of Moscow, one of the educators, when I was 
there last September and October, I was remonstrating with him 
about the scheme of the Bolsheviks to have the state take charge of 
the children. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘you are coming to that,’ and he called 
my attention to the statutes in many of the States in regard to 
compulsory education. Then he said, ‘A number of Socialists in the 
United States,’ and he mentioned a number of names, but I shal) not 
mention them here, ‘are back of the movement to amend your (on 
stitution of the United States, and it will be amended, and you wil! 
transfer to the Federal Government the power which the Bolshevik 
Government is asserting now over the young people of the state.’ 

“Of course, this is a communistic, Bolshevistic scheme, and a lot 
of good people, misled, are accepting it, not knowing the evil cop 
sequences which will result and the sinister purposes back of tho 
measure.” (CONGRESSIONAL Record, May 31, 1924.) 

At the time the “child"’ labor amendment was submitted to the 
States for ratification, Miss Lillian D. Wald, of the Henry Sireet 
settlement, New York, Mrs. Kelley’s lifelong friend and the originator 
of the idea of a “children’s bureau,” in 1909 had a sudden call to 
take a trip to Moscow to investigate “ health conditions,” etc. (See 
Survey Graphic, December 1, 1924.) Miss Anna Louise Strong—former 
exhibit expert of the Children’s Bureau—was already in Moscow as 
correspondent for American communist papers. Shortly after Miss 
Wald’s return to America from Moscow, in the fall of 1924, the full 
force of communist strength in America was openly proclaimed to 
“compel” the State legislatures to ratify the amendment, and the 
Daily Worker, official communist organ, December 1 and December 5, 
1924, placed the child labor amendment at the head of its “ united- 
front” campaign, saying: 

“State legislatures must be compelled to ratify immediately the 
child labor amendment to the Constitution. Capitalism’s Congress and 
State legislatures must be compelled to pass laws providing for full 
Government maintenance of all school children of workers and poor 
farmers.” (December 5, p. 2.) 

The same number and article, by the editor of the Daily Worker, 
bitterly attacked President Coolidge and complained of the “ niggardly 
appropriations ” to the United States Children’s Bureau and the United 
States Women’s Bureau, and said: 

“ Salaries in the Children’s Bureau are to be cut and general ex- 
penses are to be slashed. The disappearing minimum of protection 
offered will thus be further crippled. 

“ Promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy gets 
a stab in the back by having its appropriation sheared for the sum of 
$19,172. 

“ Similar treatment is meted out to the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau 
on Labor Statistics, and every other activity that might show the 
least tendency to ease the burden of labor. 

“These are only some of the truths of Coolidge’s ‘economy’ pro- 
gram,” ete. (Ibid.) 

The Daily Worker, December 15, 1924, editorially declared : 

“No cannibal was ever born who devoured his human meal with 
greater relish than the joy with which capitalism feeds upon its 
youth. Capitalism will always fight for the right to send children 
into the maw of the great industrial machines as competitors with 
their fathers and mothers, their grown brothers and sisters in the 
slave market of the wageworkers. 

“The problem of child labor, like * * * other ills inherent in 
the present social system, will endure as long as capitalism lasts. 

“The struggle against child labor, the struggle against unemploy 
ment, is fundamentally the struggle to end the capitalist system and 

“That is the struggle of the Workers (Communist) Party and the 
Young Workers (Communist) League in their joint war against child 
labor. Labor must learn that the fight against child labor is a fight 
to abolish the capitalist state, an effort to establish soviet rule, 
* ©* * and the ushering in of the communist social order under 
which children will become heirs of their childhood for the first time 
since human history began.” 

The same editorial bitterly ridicules the late Thomas R. Marshall for 
having upheld the “God-given right" of youth under 18 to earn a 
living in an article Mr. Marshall had written against the child labor 
amendment. 

The Workers’ Monthly, official monthly communist organ in the 
United States, likewise took up the ratification campaign, January, 
1925, with a leading editorial and also a feature article by Anna Louise 
Strong, picturing in glowing colors communist care of women and 
children in Soviet Russia, 

The editorial declared : 

“What will happen under e# proletarian régime is strikingly fllus- 
trated by the story in this issue by Anna Louise Strong, formerly of 
Seattle and now in Russia. Anna Louise Strong tells about the one 
spot on the globe where the life problems of the working class are 
being solved in a comprehensive manner. 
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“It is only when the workers of the United States have similar 
»ower to control, through their own government of workers’ councils, 
the social and economic life of the country that child labor will cease 
its destructive work.” 
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“The prohibition of child labor, unless it is accompanied by govern- | 


. . > 


mental maintenance of the children, is absolutely ineffective. 
(nd such pressure upon the capitalist government, in order to have any 


effect whatever, must be given point and substance by demands for 
governmental maintenance of all children of school age, such main- 


tenance to be paid for by special taxes upon large incomes. The rich, 
who appropriate the wealth produced by the working class, must be 
made to disgorge a part of it for this purpose as one of the first steps 


toward making them disgorge all * * * to make way for the new 
system of society.” 
Thus the Children’s Bureau program of legislation, including an 


amendment providing power to effect “the complete transformation of 
conditions of juvenile labor and its socialistic reorganization,” is 
shown to be the official “ basis and aim” of the Young Communist 
International. 

Even the communist age limit of 18 years, adopted at the Third Con- 
gress of the Young Communist International at Moscow, November, 
1922, was forced into the amendment by Mrs. Kelley and Miss Abbott 
in 1923, when the National Child Labor Committee and the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee wanted to use “ child.” 

Even the so-called antimilitarist campaign of the communists, 
which, as they explain, is only “the struggle against bourgeois mili- 
tarism” and “is therefore the preparation of the proletarian revolu- 
tion * * ®* to transform each imperialist war * * * into the 
civil war and revolution,” is found reflected exactly in the pacifism of 
Mrs. Kelley, Miss Abbott, Miss Lathrop, and Miss Jane Addams in their 
Women’s International League, which has led the campaign against 
“bourgeois militarism” in the United States and at the same time 
praised and defended Soviet Russia with its vast red Army and its 
“militarization of labor” and conscription of women, saying, “ Russia 
leads the world in her attempt to establish peace.” (W. I. L. Official 
Bulletin, June, 1923, p. 2.) 

Again, Mrs. Kelley’s “ Siamese twins” (centralized power over the 
labor and education of all youth) are found in the proposed twentieth 
amendment and in the propaganda of Mrs. Kelley and the Children’s 
Bureau hitherto cited no less than they are found in the official 
communist demands. 

Senator KING, one of the best-informed investigators of revolution- 
ary legislation and propaganda, called the child labor anrendment a 
to destroy our form of government and “to introduce the 
worst form of communism into American institutions.” 

There is much more documentary evidence of the truth of Senator 
Kin@’s observation than could be cited in a single volume. We present 
only a few of many possible citations showing, we believe, beyond 
reasonable doubt, “worst form of communisnr’’ to be found 


the 


scheme 


that the 
in the theories of Engels, Marx, and Bebel, as well as the worst form 
of communism put into practice by the Bolsheviks in Russia, is that 
form which makes women and children the wards of the state, to 
remove the “ economic foundations” of marriage and of morality. 

Furthermore, it will be shown that the worst communist in Soviet 
Russia of whom there is official record, a conmmunist who was too 
radical even for Lenin and Trotski to approve her entire program-— 
Alexandra Kollontay, first Commissar of the Soviet Department of 
Social Welfare—was indorsed in an official booklet of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, No. 57, “ Maternity Benefit Systems in Certain For- 
eign Countries,” issued in May, 1919, as the author of “the most com- 
prehensive study of maternity benefits and insurance which has yet 
appeared in any language.” (Children’s Bureau publication No. 57, 
p. 175.) This was done over six months after Alexandra Kollontay 
had been exposed by the United States Government and American 
newspapers as a German-paid traitor (see “The German-Bolshevik 
Conspiracy,” issued in October, 1918, by U. 8S. Bureau of Public 
Information, Document No. 7, etc.) and after a storm of world-wide 
protest had been aroused by the measures taken under Mnre. Kollontay’s 
“most comprehensive " system in Soviet Russia. 

And the Children’s Bureau bas never withdrawn or modified that in- 
dorsement, notwithstanding severe criticism in the United States Sen- 
ate and elsewhere, since Senator JaMres A. Reep of Missouri first ex- 
posed and denounced it in June, 1921. It persists in recommending 
Kollontay’s book—at the expense of American taxpayers—and although 
the Children’s Bureau has “investigated and reported” almost every- 
thing under the sun, from the illegitimacy laws of Norway to the 
amount of “hoeing in the home garden” done by children in North 
Dakota (Child Labor in North Dakota, p. 13), it has not published one 
word of exposure or of criticism of the Bolshevik corruption and na- 
tionalization of children in Soviet Russia—the greatest crime against 
childhood and motherhood recorded in history. In fact, it appears that 
Anna Louise Strong, former exhibit expert of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, has actually become a sort of successor to Kollontay 
in colonizing children in Russia! The Daily Werker, official American 
communist organ, March 3, 1925, declared: 
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“ANNA LOUISE STRONG, AMBRICAN JOURNALIST, IS HEAD OF CHILDREN’S 
COLONY MOVEMENT IN SOVIBT RUSSIA 


“A new children’s colony in Russia has been started by sympathizers 
in this country, another will be begun in a few days, and two or three 
more will have their inception in probably less than a month. Our cor- 
respondent, Anna Louise Strong, who has just returned from Russia, 
will return to the Soviet Republic in May to begin the new John Reed 


colony in Novgorod Gubernia, started by subscriptions of lovers of 
Russia and her children, in a group in New York. * * * A dinner 
was given to Miss Strong by these sympathizers * * * 60 to 70 
women and men in the New York group. * * * The Soviet Govy- 


ernment has given Miss Strong about 900 acres of land and a monastery 
and buildings in Novgorod.” 
The communist paper mentions no names of the “ New York group.” 


“THE CENTRAL TRAGEDY OF THE BOLSHEVIST REGIME” 


What is this “ colonization of children" tn Soviet Russia? 
Dukes, one of the greatest authorities on Russia, writes: 

“The central tragedy of the Bolshevist régime in Russia is an or 
ganized effort to subvert and corrupt the minds of children * * * 
It has always been a Bolshevist principle to fight the institution of the 
family. Mme. Kollontay’s writings can leave no doubt on that score, 
even in the minds of the skeptical. The idea is to remove children at 
an early age from parental care and bring them up in colonies.” (New 
York Times, July 17, 1921.) 

Prof. Boris Sokoloff, although a socialist and member of 
all-Russian constituent assembly of January, 1918, writes 

“I am prepared to forgive the Bolsheviki many things, almost every 
thing; but there is one thing which I can not and will not forgive 
them, namely, those experimenis, positively criminal and worthy of the 
most savage tribes of the African jungle, which the Bolsheviki have 
been making all this time with our young generation, with our 
children. This crime knows no parallel in the history of the world 
They have destroyed morally as well as physically a whole Russian 
generation.” (Volia Russii, Will of Russia, February 16, 1921.) 

Lieut. A. W. Klieforth, who was assistant military attaché in Russia 
when the Bolsheviks came into power, and who was one of the State 
Department's leading witnesses at the recognition of Russia hearings 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 1924, 
communist socialization of children in February, 1920, in 
follows: 

“If you want to visit your children 
once your children—-who have been removed to the communal schools, 
you will get a permit, because the children are not really yours at 
all, but bave become wards of the state. All the children have been 
deported from their homes to those schools. The younger generation 
in Petrograd is systematically herded into freight cars and sent away 
from 800 to 1,000 miles to completely isolated institutions, where they 
are trained in the principles of communism. 

“ Deportation, however, is but the first step. Parents have a habit 
of loving their children * * * and by whatever influence or 
bribes they are able to bring to bear, seek to discover and rejoin them. 
Therefore, the soviet carefully destroys all records of birth and rela- 
tionship, leaving nothing undone to completely tsolate every child in 
Russia from all human ties, except those relations advocated by 
bolshevism. 

“If you live in Petrograd and your mother is dying in Moscow, you 
say, ‘I want to visit my mother who is dying in Moscow.’ The in- 
variable reply is, ‘That is no excuse. Your mother has no more rela- 
tion to you than any other woman citizen of this Soviet Republic.’ ” 
(New York Times, February 15, 1920.) 

That this doctrine was not only practiced, but officially preached by 
the communists is proven at length in Alexandra Kollontay's ‘* Com- 
miunism and the Family,” but the best short and comprehensive official 
statement is by the wife of the president of the Communist Inter- 
national. 

“We must nationalize the children.” 

Madam Lelina, wife of Gregory Zinoviev (president of the Com- 
munist International) and commissar of social welfare of the north- 
ern commune (Petrograd), in the official journal of the Soviet Com- 
missariat of Public Education, No. 4, says: 

“ We must nationalize the children. We must remove the children 
from the pernicious influence of the family. We must register the 
childrer—let us speak plainly—we must nationalize them. Thus 
they will from the very start remain under the beneficial influence of 
communist kindergartens and schoolg. To compel the mother to sur- 
render her child to us, to the Soviet State, that is the practical task 
before us.” 

Alexander Hofchbarg, chief editor*of the law bureau of the Sceviet 
Commissariat of Justice, in his preface to the marriage code of Soviet 
Russia, declares: 

“As long as 70 years ago, Marx and Engels showed in the Commnunist 
Manifesto, that the proletariat, when they have attained power, can 
take a number of measures in the most advanced countries paving the 
way to socialism, among others the abolition of the right of inheritance, 
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* * * expropriation of landed property, a progressive fax on in- 
comes, * ®* © the concentration fin the hands of the state of credit 
and the means of communication, obligatory labor, free communal edu- 
cation of all children, ete. * * *® 

“ Guardianship in this (soviet) code is wholly within the province of 
the Bureau of Social Welfare (ander Alexandra Kollontay). * * *® 
It should show the parents that the care of society lavished upon chil- 
dren gives far better results than the private, individual, unscientific, 
and irrational care of particular parents, ‘loving,’ but ignorant, lacking 
the resources, the means, the methods which society has at its dis- 
posal. * * * ‘Guardianship so instituted ts revolutionary, for it 
breaks abruptly with the previous system and 1s socialistic, * *° *® 
preparing the way for applying the care of the community to all chil 
dren, * * ®* removing the last foundations of bourgeois marriage.” 
(Contemporary Review, March, 1920, p. 441.) 

The Overman committee of the United States Senate, after ex- 
haustive investigations of bolshevism in 1919, declared: 


“The apparent purpose of the bolshevik government is to make the 
Russian citizen, and especially the women and children, the wards and 
dependents of that government. © * © It has destroyed the natural 


ambition and made impossible of accomplishment the moral obligation 
of the father to provide, care for, and adequately protect the child of 
his blood and the mother of that child against the misfortunes of 
orphanhood and widowhood. * * * It has expressly abolished and 


prohibited all right of inheritance, either by law or will, * * ® 
They have promulgated decrees relating to marriage and divorce which 
practically establish a state of free love. Their effect has been to fur- 
nish a vehicle for the legalization of prostitution by permitting the 
annullment of the marriage bonds at the whim of the parties.” (Senate 


Document No. 61, 66th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 36-87.) 

“Applying the care of the community to all children, * * * = re- 
moving the last foundations of bourgeois marriage,” making “ women 
and children the wards and dependents” of a central government— 
that is the “ central tragedy of the Bolshevist régime,” according to all 
the honest investigators; that is “ the worst form of communism.” 

And the entire legislative program of Mrs. Kelley and the Children’s 
Bureau is subtly, tnsidiously, but steadily “preparing the way for 
applying the care of the community to all children.” 


AMERICAN FEMINISTS SEEK COMMUNIST POWER 


That this communist power to make children the wards and de- 
pendents of government, instead of parents, has been sought and 
claimed by leading American feminists, as well as by socialists, is 
shown as follows: 

Miss Grace Abbott, Chief United States Children’s Bureau : 

“The Children’s Bureau has the whole field of child welfare and 
child care. It has developed three main divisions—the child hygiene, 
the social service, and the industrial division. * * *® 

“The question of the present time comes down to a constitutional 
amendment * * * whether we should have a child-labeor amend- 
nent at all, it shall not have something more than child labor; that 
is, whether we should include in the amendment more in the way of 
language giving us constitutional authority to do some of the other 
things in the Federal field that we might like to do, and whether that 
is tactically the thing to do at the present time is the question.” 
(Official proceedings, National Women’s Trade Union League Conven- 
tion, at Waukegan, Ill., June 5-10, 1922, p. 90.) 

Miss Abbott thus admitted seeking an amendment with power over 
“something more than child labor”; power to do “other things 
* * © we might like to do,” and that only the question of whether 
it was “tactically " expedient to let Congress and the country know 
her plans for taking charge of ‘the whole field of child welfare and 
child care” influenced the language of the amendment. Miss Abbott 
was addressing a formal convention of the National Women's Trade 
Union League, 

That league itself is the founder of the “International Federation 
of Working Women,” and thus affiliated with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions at Amsterdam—the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional—ana erganization so radical that it has been repeatedly de 
nounced by the American Federation of Labor. It is headed by 
Purcell, the British communist who was flayed by President Green 
of the American Federation of Labor at the last convention of the 
federation at Atlantic City, September, 1925. Samuel Gompers and the 
executive couneil of the American Federation ef Labor, Nevember 22, 
1922, in refusing an invitation to participate in a congress of the 
International Federation of Tradg Unions at The Hague, declared: 

“If the American Federation of Labor were to participate in the 
congress at The Hague, it would be compelled to join in this renuncia- 
tion (of national entities), even to renunciation of the national entity 
of the Republic ef the United States.” (New York Times, December 23, 
1922.) 

But the Women's International League participated in that congress, 
sending delegates who sat beside the delegates from Soviet Russia, 
and Miss Jane Addams, president of the Women's International League, 
in a signed letter, November 1, 1922, declared her league and the 
International Federation of Trade Unions “ striking out for the same 
goal.” If Mr. Gompers and the American Federation of Labor execu- 
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tive committee was right, that goal was a “ renunciation of the nationg| 
entity of the Republic of the United States.” 

The National Women’s Trade Union League, affiliated with tho 
Amsterdam International through its International Federation of 
Working Women (a creature of the National Women’s Trade Uno 
League), seeks to “cooperate more and more closely with the Inter. 
national Federation of Trade Unions.” (Report of Congress Inter. 
national Federation of Working Women, at Vienna, August, 1923, 
printed by International Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam, 
and cireulated in America by National Women’s Trade Union League, 
p. 12.) 

At the Vienna congress of this International Federation of Working 
Women the following resolutions were agreed upon: 

“3. That every service needed for the health, edueation, or welfare 
of mothers and children should be provided by the community ani 
free to all. 

“4, That commodities such as milk, food, or school clothes, which are 
needed in similar qualities or quantities for all children, should be 
provided for all by the community. 

“5. That an inquiry should be made into the possibility of a scheme 
of pensions for all children in the period during which they are nor- 
mally dependent upon their parents.” (Ibid. p. 11.) 

The office of the International Federation of Working Women is at 
82 Eccleston Square, London, England. (Ibid. p. 13.) 

Is it any wonder that the socialist International Federation of Trade 
Union, headed by a communist, which has so often met only with 
the criticism of stalwart American labor leaders, both in regard to its 
pacifism and in regard to “ doles” (which John L. Lewis, of the United 
Mine Workers, has denounced more scathingly, perhaps, than any capi- 
talist has done) should turn to women radicals of the W. I. L. and the 
National Women’s Trade Union League to introduce its “ peace” pro- 
gram and “doles” program into the United States! 

At the Rome Congress of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, in April, 1928, the following proposition was unanimously 
agreed to: 

“The International Trade Union Congress considers {t to be a matter 
of urgent necessity that the trade-unions in the various countries de 
vote their whole attention (sic) to the organization of women workers.” 
(Ibid. p. 4.) 

Not a single legitimate American labor leader can be found advocat- 
ing the pacifist or doles programs of European Communists. But the 
W. I. L., the International Federation of Working Women, the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance (the three feminist internationals) 
and the National Women’s Trade Union League, the National Woman's 
Party, and the National American Woman Suffrage Association are 
all found on record, through official resolutions or statements of their 
leaders, working for this part of the communist program, “ with 
noncommunist hands.” Some of these records follow: 

Women's International League, at Zurich, 1919, adopted resolutions 
for a “maternity benefit” which “shall not be inferior to the minimum 
wages established in the region” for “any woman, whether gainfully 
occupied or not.” (Official Report, Zurich Congress, 1919, p. 272, 
issued by W. I. L.) 

International Federation of Working Women, in addition to the 
doles, food, clothes, etce., demanded in the resolutions already cited, 
was, when organized at Washington, November 6, 1919, by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins (then president of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League) and Miss Mary Anderson (afterwards made chief of the 
United States Women’s Bureau) advocating “ legislative reforms for the 
purpose ef protecting maternity,” including “ State grants to mothers 
for each child born,” “ free medical, surgical, and nursing care” for 
every woman, and “in addition a monetary allowance adequate for 
the support of the mother and child during this period.” (Woman 
Citizen, Nov. 15, 1919, p. 479.) 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, founder of the International Federation of 
Working Women and former president of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, bas a very radical reeord, and is directly linked up, 
like Miss Jane Addams, with the “bread and peace” propaganda for 
international communism, especially designed to appeal to “ noncom- 
munist women in capitalistic countries.” 

As far back as 1907, according to the Chicago Inter-Ocean, May 
20, 1907; 

“Mrs. Raymond Robins led 8,700 cheering, boisterous socialists, 
anarchists, trade-unionists, members of liberal societies, and sympa- 
thizers through down-town and West Side streets in a demonstration 
designed to create sympathy for W. D. Haywood, Charles Moyer, and 
George A. Pettibone, leaders of the Western Federation of Miners, on 
trial in Idaho charged with the murder of former Govenor Sternberg.”’ 

The demonstration Mrs. Robins headed at that time was so radical 
that even John Fitzpatrick, the radical labor leader of Chicago, de 
clined to take part in it. (See also Chicage Tribune, May 20, 1907.) 

The National Women's Trade Union League was organized in 1904, 
to get “ nonindustrial women” to aid women workers in strikes, 
legislation, etc. It was admittedly a “feeble attempt te reach out to 
the working woman” on the part of “ nonindustrial ” social workers. 
(See Life and Labor, article by Mary E. Dreier, sister of Mrs. Robins, 
June, 1821, p. 163.) 
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“The first mecting was held January 4, 1904, at Hull House, and 
was called to order by Miss Jane Addams. Twenty-five persons re 
sponded to the eall and 23 joined. * * * The first piece of work 
the league attempted was to assist the locked-out corset workers of 
Aurora.” (Ibid, p. 163.) 

“The league not only organized women into trade-unions and 
assisted in the strikes of women but helped also where the men were 
on strike, too,” participating in the great garment-workers’ strikes 
in Philadelphia and New York, 1904-1911, but the league “did not 
meet with wide success. It lacked contact with the organized work- 
ers. * ®* ® It derived its funds wholly from friends of the league, 
put not from organized labor direct.” (Ibid. pp. 170—172.) 

In short, it never was a women’s trade-union but a “league” of 
nonindustrial social workers “farming” as well as aiding their “ in- 
dustrial sisters.” Gradually a number of real working women were 
also enlisted, but membership is not restricted to trade-union members 
as in bona fide labor organizations. Anyone, man or woman, can 
join who subscribes to the platform, four-fifths of which is a legis- 
lative program. 

While American labor has cooperated with the National Women's 
Trade Union League, when both happened to be on the same side of a 
particular measure, it is not unaware of the “ league’s” radicalism. 
James P. Holland, president of the New York State Federation of 
Labor, for example, testified before the Lusk committee in 1919 that 
the National Women's Trade Union League had “ adopted resolutions 
in favor of the Soviet Government” and for the previous year or 
two had been “a tail to the Socialist kite.” (See 
Federation Review, July 30, 1919.) 

Testimony and documentary evidence show that Mrs. Raymond 
Robins paid part of a bill, dated May 1, 1919, made out from the 
Rand (Socialist) School to Senter! Nuorteva, secretary to Ludwig 
c. A. K. Martens, the unrecognized “soviet ambassador” 
York, for a number of coples of Lenin’s “ Soviets at Work.” 
tional Civic Federation Review, July 30, 1919, pp. 3, 12.) 

The close contact of Mrs. Robins with the soviet embassy in New 
York in 1919 thus established seems to have borne immediate fruit, 

The Communist International, in June, 1919, organized, under 
Alexandra Kollontay, an “ International Congress of Women Com- 
munists” for world-wide propaganda among noncommunist “ house- 
wives in the home” and “ peasant women” and working women, to 
show “the slave of the family and the home” the “freedom” of 
communal “ houses, kitchens, laundries,” social “ protection of mother 
and child,” ete., in comparison with the “former home life” that 
“oppressed and exploited them.” Also the communist committees 
working among women were instructed to “fight against nationalism 
and the hold of religion on women’s minds.” (See Theses and Reso- 
lutions, Third World Congress of Communist International, pp. 157- 

At the same time, June, 1919, the committee on social and in- 
dustrial reconstruction of the National Women's Trade Union League 
urged the calling of an “international congress of working women.” 
Mrs. Raymond Robins and Miss Mary Anderson (then an organizer 
for the National Women's Trade Union League, now chief of the 
United States Women’s Bureau) issued the call in August, 1919, and 
the first congress met at Washington, November 6, 1919, adopted the 
name, “International Federation of Working Women,” made Mrs. 
Robins president, and went in for “ legislative reforms for the purpose 
of protecting maternity” with “maternity benefits,” etc. (See 
Woman Citizens, September 6 and November 15, 1919.) 

At the International Congress of Communist Women, at Moscow, 

June 15, 1921, Alexander Kollontay— 
“painted rosy pictures from the communist polnt of view, excepting 
in the United States, where, according to Madame Kollontay, the posi- 
tion was extremely difficult for the reason that the Communist Party 
there had been driven to the cellar. She went on to assert, however, 
that there were 700,000 organized women workers in the trade- 
unions in America among whom the communists must find a way to 
conquer.” (New York Times, June 16, 1921, p. 8.) 

The “700,000 organized women workers” referred to by Madame 
Kollontay are the members of Mrs. Robins'’s National Women’s Trade 
Union League. The Moscow communists, forced “ underground” in 
America in 1919, followed “ the general rule, to use a woman.” 

The close contact is also illustrated by the “department of educa- 
tion and social welfare” agitation in America. 

Alexandra Kollontay, commissar of social welfare in Soviet Russia, 
wrote an article entitled “Communism and the family” for Soviet 
Russia (New York Communist Magazine, organ of the “Soviet Em- 
bassy "), December 18, 1919, describing the communist “ commissariats 
of public education and social welfare,” showing how they furnished 
“ children’s colonies, free lunches at school, free clothing, shoes,” etc., 
under sovietism. In a former article, August 16, 1919, about her own 
department, Kollontay showed that it covered health, social service, 
and care of veterans. 

Within a year Mrs. Robins had all the feminist organizations 
clamoring for a “department of education and social welfare” for the 
United States with four divisions, covering education, health, social 
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service, and care of veterans—modeled on the soviet “ commissariats 
of education and social welfare,” and the idea taken nearly 100 per 
cent from Kollontay’s “ Communism and the family.” 

October 1, 1920, Mrs. Robins arranged a “women's welfare day ™ 
at Marion, Ohio, to get Senator Harding, then a candidate for Presi 
dent, to approve a Federal departmert of public welfare. At that 
time neither the presidential candidates nor other conservative Amer!i- 
cans knew anything about the communist origin, nature, and effect of 
such a department. 

Mrs. Robins was also chairman of the “ women-in-industry ” com- 
mittee of the National League of Women Voters and got that organiza- 
tion to approve “ world-wide standardization of industry” as one of 
the measures expressing “the goal of the league's efforts and as ex- 
pressing principles the organization loyally supports.” (Program for 
work of the National League of Women Voters, reports of standing 
committees, approved at Chicago, February 16, 1920, and issued by 
National League of Women Voters.) 

Mrs. Catt, founder and real head of the League of Women Voters, 
“department of education and social wel- 
fare” agitation, shortly after President Harding's election, and blazed 
on the front page of her Woman Citizen for weeks: 

“ Wanted: A department of education and social welfare.” 
Woman Citizen, January 8, January 15, January 28, 1921.) 

Again, shortly after the 1921 joint session of the Communist In- 
ternational and World Congress of Communist Women, at Moscow, 
June-July, 1921—where Kollontay bad referred to the “700,000 or- 
ganized women workers” in the United States as communism’s best 
hope here—Mrs. Raymond Robins, with her “ International Congress 
of Working Women” met at Geneva, Switzerland. 

There, on October 17, 1921, Mrs. Robins (although a professed 
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committees) declared: 

“Let us say to the governors, masters, and rulers of all nations, 
‘We are weary of your hagglings and debates and theories. The 
earth is rich with the means of life. * * * We demand such use 
of the land and labor of the world as will insure us bread and 
warmth and education and peace.” * * * At each election we 
intend to test the party in power by the facts of our human welfare. 
When we are hungry and homeless and idle, or slaughtering our broth- 
ers and killing our sons, let us vote against the administration with- 
out regard to party. Let the working women of the world bring the 
world back to reality. Let us refuse to be beguiled by party shib- 
boleths or hypnotized by party leaders. Together let us demand bread 
and security for our homes. * * * This is direct action in poll- 
tics. It will liberate us from the divisions of theories and unite our 
power in support of realities—bread and peace.” (Official report, 
issued by Women's Trade Union League.) 

Can it be denied that the “bread and peace” agitation conducted 
by Miss Jane Addams and Mrs. Raymond Robins is propaganda for 
international communism only slightly concealed under the appearance 
of “bread and peace"’—the original slogan of the Bolsheviks in 
Russia, also? 

International Woman Suffrage Alliance, then under the presidency 
of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, made Eleanor F. Rathbone, one of the 
authors of the socialist book, “ The Endowment of. Motherhood,” the 
chairman of the standing committee on “ maintenance of motherhood 
and treatment of illegitimate children” of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance (Woman Citizen, December 25, 1920). 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, in a booklet, entitled 
“ Bondwomen,” copyright, 1912, by the chairman of its literature com- 
mittee and issued by the association, declared : 

“ Many will say that this responsibility on the mother is too hard, 
What are the responsibilities of the father? Well, that is his business. 
Perhaps the State will have something to say to him, but the free 
woman's concern is to see to it that she shall be in a position to bear 
children if she wants them without soliciting maintenance from any 
man, whoever he may be; and this she can only do if she is earning 
money for herself, or is provided for out of some common fund for a 
limited time.” 

It has already been shown that in the same year (1912) the Woman's 
Journal, official organ of the above association, was printing Judge 
Lindsey's “ conception of government as an overparent” and “ economic 
earthquake has shaken the old home to pieces” propaganda (Woman's 
Journal, February 10, 1912), just before the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau, and that immediately afterwards the Woman's 
Journal, May 11, 1912, declared: 

“ We shall not be willing to let the establishment of the Children's 
Bureau mean simply investigation—it must mean power to change 
things.” 

The Lindsey article and the Bondwoman booklet were scattered over 
the country by the National American Woman Suffrage Association the 
year the bureau was established. 

It will be noted that the next big “drive” for “ maternity benefits ” 
came in 1919, with the Children’s Bureau “ Maternity Benefit Sys- 
tems in Certain Foreign Countries,” indorsing Kollontay as author of 
the “most comprehensive” study of the subject, and the Women’s 
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International League and “International Federation of Working 
Women conventions advocating maternity or childbirth doles. 

In 1920, upon the proclamation of the nineteenth amendment, began 
an open drive for the “ endowment of motherhood,” Miss Alice Paul 
issuing a statement, cautiously marked “release after ratification,” 
announcing that as the next step. 

Then appeared the Endowment of Motherhood book, by Eleanor F. 
Rathbone; Maud Royden, radical feminist preacher; and Kathleen D. 
Courtney, former secretary of the British National Union of Woman 
Suffrage Societies and a member of the Women’s International League. 

Miss Rathbone became not only chairman of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance’s standing committee on “ maintenance of 
motherhood and treatment of illegitimate children,” in December, 
1920, but in 1925 was chosen as the representatitve of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance, the International Council of Women, 
the International Federation of University Women, and the Women’s 
International League on the “ advisory committee on traffic in women 
and children” of the League of Nations. (Woman Citizen, April 18, 
1925.) 

The Endowment of Motherhood book, whose chief author has thus 
been honored by feminist societies, is exceeded in its socialistic doc- 
trines, perhaps, only by Kollontay’s Communism and the Family, 
Engels’s Origin of the Family, and Bebel’s Woman and Socialism. 

Among its significant passages are these: 

“If mothers are to get on the pay roll of society at all they will 
have to be willing to begin at the bottom. 

“In the event of wage disputes the workers will know that a large 
number of thelr dependents are secure and that the call on strike 
funds will be less. 

“To those who are looking to the socialization of industry in one 
form or another, we would point out that a scheme such as the one 
advocated here will be found essential. 

“The State will have to deal increasingly with the mother directly 
and less through the agency of the father as a middleman.” 

The publication of this socialistic book moved the National Woman's 
Party to give it an enthusiastic review under the title, “Wages for 
mothers” (Suffragist, November, 1920), in which was the following 
statement: 

“Such an endowment should, according to the committee, be ex- 
ended to all children until school-leaving age. * * * The United 
States can well afford to invest the needed billions in the establish- 
ment of motherhood upon a sound basis” (p. 274). 

Miss Alice Paul herself declared: 

“We intend to insist also that the State assume entire responsibility 
for the maintenance and education of children until they become of 
age. * * * When the women of the world have junked the 
battleships and other impedimenta of war, enough money will be re- 
leased to take care of these reforms.” (Washington Herald, October 
25, 1920, p. 7.) 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
a socialist, a leader of the National Woman’s Party, wrote: 

“The enfranchised women of America, through pressure brought by 
@ woman's party, broadening perhaps to an international woman's 
party, could be instrumental in bringing political freedom to the women 
of the world * .* * and behind all such social and economic de- 
mands Hes the most important item in the woman's program, namely, 
the endowment of motherhood.” (Suffragist, official organ National 
Woman's Party, October, 1920, p, 235.) 

Miss Helen Todd, a leader of the “ Birth Control League” and 
former campaign speaker for the New York State Suffrage Association, 
said: 

“Place the mothers on the Government pay roll and pay them the 
money which would otherwise be spent in preparing for war. * * * 
Every woman, rich or poor, should receive Government endowment.” 
(Washington Times, October 13, 1920.) 

qual Rights, official organ of the National Woman's Party, July 14, 
1923, leading editorial, states: 

“ Why is it that the greatest service that can be rendered to humanity 
has entailed a condition comparable to chattel slavery? * * * The 
involuntary nature of motherhood heretofore, the complete lack of or- 
ganization among women * * ®* and, more than all, custom, have 
conspired to render motherhood more of an ignominy than an advantage 
in practical economy. But back of it all is a misapprehension of the 
very nature of the service rendered. 

* Woman has borne children to a certain man—her husband. She 
has brought up his children; she was worked in his home. It has been 
a personal affair between man and wife, and the racial aspects of the 
matter have been forgotten, Each individual woman has been de end- 
ent on an individual man not only for her own bed and board but for 
the maintenance of her children. This, it would seem to us, is the crux 
of the matter. What is really a contribution to the race and Nation 
has been regarded as a sort of personal service to some one man, and 
standardization of the service rendered on this basis has been impos- 
sible. * * ®* In any event it is important for women to turn their 
minds to the problem of standardization of service rendered through 
motherhood” (p. 172). 


Equal Rights, official organ of the National Woman's Party, {; 
leading editorial, entitled “ Maternity legislation,” declares: 

“There is an overwhelming social need for an intelligent treatm, nt 
of maternity as a fixed social charge.” (Equal Rights, April 26, 1924 
p. 84.) 
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“, FULL GRANT OF POWER” 


All this feminism—‘“ standardization of the service” of mother. 
hood, “ maternity benefits,” “wages for mothers,” “ maintenance of 
motherhood and treatment of illegitimate children ”"—was to be a: 
complished through the Federal Children’s Bureau and the maternity 
system, 

Senator Boran’s little “ statistical agency” with “no administratiyo 
power” of 1912, with appropriations of $21,936 (1913), the “ lowest 
figure possible to still maintain something like an active and vita) 
bureau” (Senator Boran, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, Jan. 8, 1912) 
in a few years, was out with 460 pages of “minimum standards” of 
administration and legislation, 1,370 pages of propaganda for legis. 
lative “treatment of illegitimate children”; demands for $8,000,000 
year (State and Federal) for “ maternity and infancy care” (origina| 
Rankin maternity bill, July 1, 1918); the “standardization of educa. 
tion,” the abolition of rural child labor by an “indirect attack,” 
and finally, for a “ full grant of power” over all youth in America! 

The “statistical agency” grasped for more power than any people 
have ever intrusted to a government—for the soviet power over 
youth was obtained by communist dictatorship, not by popular sanction. 

To get full control, they began at the bottom with the mere bureau. 

Miss Lillian D. Wald, of Henry Street Nurses Settlement, New York 
(a lifelong friend and associate of Mrs. Kelley), who originated the 
idea of a “children’s bureau,” testified in 1909: 

“Whereas the Government as such has been acting © * * for 
a great many interests in the community, by a strange and almost 
incomprehensible way the children, as such, have never been taken 
within the scope of the Federal Government.” (House hearings, 
Committee on Expenditures in Interior Department, January 27, 1909, 
p. 3.) 

“The fall responsibility for the wise guardianship of those children 
lies upon us * * *, But no longer can a civilized people be 
satisfied with the casual] administraticn of that trust. In the name 
of humanity, of social well-being, of the security of the Republic's 
future, let us bring the children within the sphere of our national 
care and solicitude.” (Ibid. p. 85.) 

“Casual administration,” of course, means the parents and “ wise 
guardianship ” that of a Government bureau. 

Once established, the bureau soon sought administrative power under 
bills drawn in the bureau for its own self-aggrandizement. At the 1921 
Senate hearings on the maternity bill the chairman (Senator Kenyon) 
asked : 

“ Did you originate this bill? Was it a product of yours? 

“Miss LatHrop. The bureau did (p. 19). * * * I want to 
say I have had much to do with the drafting of this bill (p. 75, Senate 
Education and Labor Committee, April, 1921). 

A year later Miss Lathrop's successor was telling the Women’s Trade 
Union League the bureau had “the whole field of child care,” as pre- 
viously shown. 

In another two years Miss Abbott demanded “ a full grant of power”: 

“I think the amendment should be inclusive. * * * It seems to 
me a full grant of power to Congress is in line with the other grants 
of power in the Constitution. * * * I favor the general grant of 
power.” (House hearings, child labor amendment, February—March, 
1924, p. 86.) 


“AN ENTIRELY NEW GRANT OF POWER.” 


It was demonstrated in the Senate that this was “an entirely new 
grent of power”: 

“Senator Reep of Missouri. It proposes to confer a power upon the 
Federal Government never possessed by any or all of the States under 
their police power. * * * There is no power in any State to limit 
the right of a healthy boy or girl to work for a living in a perfectly 
healthful and proper place; there is no power in any civilized govern- 
ment worthy of the name to do it. It is proposed here to confer 
that despotic and destructive power upon the Congress of the United 
States. .° .* 2 

“It strikes at the very fundamental of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. * * * It is at war with our whole system of government. 

“So let us discuss this amendment as it is. It is not a child-labor 
amendment; it is revolution. * * * 

“When was there ever a proposition to confer upon the Congress 
the power to prohibit the labor of all persons under 18 years of age?” 

“Senator Smorraipcr (who introduced the final child labor amend- 
ment resolution, S. J. Res. 1, and led the debate on the floor for it). 
Never before. 

“ Senator Reep of Missouri. The Senator will not pretend to say to 
me or to this body that there is a single State in this Union under the 
existing Constitution of the United States that can absolutely ‘ prohibit 
the right of a person under 18 years of age to. work.’ 








1926 


*Senator SortTHRIDGE. Oh, broadly stated, perhaps not. * * ® 

“ Senator Reev of Missouri. * * * #£=The grant of the power to Con- 
gress to limit, to regulate, to prohibit labor is a right that the States never 
possessed except in the limited sense that they could prohibit or limit 
labor in unhealthful or destructive avocations or under dangerous con- 
ditions. Always the police power of the State had to have back of it 
something aside from the arbitrary will of the legislative body. Police 
regulations were always required to be based upon some reasonable 
conditions of fact warranting and justifying legislative interference. 


“This proposition proposes a grant of absoluté and unlimited power | 


over the labor of every person under 18 years of age * * * an 
entirely new power that the Federal Government never possessed, that 
no State ever possessed * * *,” (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, June 2, 
1924.) 

In an official release for newspapers recently issued by the Children's 
Bureau, entitled ‘‘ What the Children’s Bureau is,” it declares: 

“When the United States Children’s Bureau was formed in 1912 it 
was the first bureau of its kind in any national government. Since 
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then many nations have followed Uncle Sam's example, and most of | 


our States have created bureaus or divisions dealing with various 
aspects of child welfare. 

“The Children’s Bureau has one of the most important and most 
interesting constituencies in the world. To this bureau the welfare 
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through the concentration of considerable wealth In one hand—a man's 
hand—and from the endeavor to bequeath this wealth to the children 
of this man, to the exclusion of all others (p. 01). 

Under communism, he says: 

“The situation will be very much changed for men; but also that 
of women, and of all women, will be considerably altered. With the 
transformation of the means of production into collective property, 
the monoganrous family ceases to be the economic unit of society. The 
private household changes to a social industry. The care and educa- 
tion of children becomes a public matter. Society cares equally well 
for all children, legal or illegal. This removes the care about the 
‘consequences’ which now forms the essential social factor—moral 
and economic—hindering a _ girl to surrender herself * * *” 
(p. 92). 

Here is conclusive evidence that the communists designed to destroy 
the monogamous family (as the “ molecule” and “economic” unit of 
society) by. arousing women (as the “ proletariat") against men (the 
“ bourgeoisie"), precisely as they designed to destroy capitalism by 
abolishing private property through the class war of the proletariat 


| against the bourgeoisie. 


and the interests of nearly 40,000,000 children in our country is | 


instrusted, so far as our National Government is concerned.” 


Such is this bureau's conception of its own powers, without the | pretend to have found traces among savage tribes, as the most free, 


slightest basis in the Constitution for any Federal administration of 
child labor, heaith, education, or welfare laws, and with the “ full grant 
of power” over the labor and education of all persons under 18 years 
demanded by the bureau, to be found in no other place on earth except 
in the official program of the Young Communist International. Even 
the Bolsheviks in Russia do not prohibit the labor of all persons under 
18. That program is for America. And the Federal Children’s Bureau 
is trying to put it into effect as diligently as if it were an agency of 
the communists. 
STRAIGHT FROM THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 

This communist legislative program of the Young Communist Inter- 
national, of Mrs, Kelley, of the Children’s Bureau, and of the feminist 
“internationals” goes straight back to the communist manifesto of 
1848, by Marx and Engels. 

Of course, the “ noncommunist hands” anrong the members of the 
rank and file in women’s organizations probably know nothing of the 
origin, meaning, and communist effect of these doctrines when dis- 
guised as “ endowment of motherhood,” a “ children’s amendment,” etc. 
Some of them are enlisted by the simple device of concealing the social- 
ist snake under a flower bed of beautiful phrases and sentimental 
slogans, Others are enlisted as pure mercenaries, looking for places 
on the public pay roll or profitable employment as Washington “ legis- 
lative agents” of women’s organizations. But they also serve the 
socialist cause better than conscious and known socialists, for they 
give socialist measures the tone of respectable, nonsoclalist support, 
and with their resolutions, telegrams, and letters to Congress urging 
such measures they manage very often to mislead legislators also, who 
therefore introduce and vote for so-called “women’s measures" which 
it would be impossible to get a Democrat or Republican to introduce 
if he knew they came from the Communist Manifesto and Karl Marx 
or Friederich Engels were the originators. 

The feminist part of the communist program has been almost 
entirely overlooked, even by the vast majority of the critics and 
opponents of communism, They have seen and exposed the “ economic ” 
fallacies of communism, the dangers of confiscation of property and 
class war, but they have been almost blind to social, moral, and bio- 
logical fallacies of communism, the destruction of the family, and 
the sex-war program and propaganda of Marx and Engels. 

Yet Marx and Engels were feminists and wrote an unpublished 
feminist manuscript two years before they issued the communist 
manifesto. Engels, in his “ Origin of the Family, Private Property, 
and the State,” says: 

“In an old unpublished manuscript written by Marx and myself in 
1846 I find the following passage: ‘ The first division of labor is that 
of man and wife in breeding children.’ And to-day I may add: The 
first-class antagonism appearing in history coincides with the develop- 
ment of the antagonism of man and wife in monogamy and the first- 
class oppression with that of the female by the male sex (p. 80). 

“In the great majority of cases the man bas to earn a living and 
to support his family. * * * He thereby obtains a superior posi- 
tion that has no need of any legal special privilege. In the family 
he is the bourgeois ; the woman represents the proletariat (p. 89). 

In the same book Engels declares: 

“The modern monogamous family is founded on the open or dis- 
guised domestic slavery of women, and modern society is a mass com- 
posed of molecules in the form of monogamous families. 

“Monogamy * * * enters as the subjugation of one sex by 
the other. * * *® Monogamy was * * * the victory of private 
property over primitive and natural collectivism (p. 79). 

“We are now approaching a social revolution in which the old 
economic foundations of monogamy will disappear. Monogamy arose 


Engels’s Origin of the Family was written for that purpose. Many 
of its indecencies are unquotable, as are those of Woman and So- 
clalism, by August Bebel, written with the same object of arousing 
women against men and picturing primitive promiscuity among savages 
and the mythical “ matriarchy,” of which Morgan and other socialists 


natural, and desirable state for women. 

Yet Mrs. Kelley in her lecture on “ The need of theoretical prepa- 
ration for philanthropic work” to the New York Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnw, May 14, 1887, other parts of which have been quoted 
on page 15 of this memorandum, declared that Engels’s Origin of the 
Family is a “fundamental work,” a “ most brilliant popularization” 
“which is warmly to be recommended,” and recommended Bebel's 
Woman as “another useful preliminary work” which is “most 
suggestive and well worth reading.” 

In preparation for “ philanthropic work" college women were urged 
to study Marx, Engels, Bebel, and Morgan—four months after Engels 
had instructed Mrs. Kelley to introduce socialism “inte the flesh and 
blood” of Americans, as elsewhere noted. 


THREE OBJECTS OF THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 


The three main purposes of the communist manifesto of 1848, by 
Marx and Engels, are destruction of the monogamous family, destruec- 
tion of private property, and destruction of countries and nationalities. 

The manifesto declares: 

“Abolition of the family! Even the most radical flare up at this 
infamous proposal of the communists. On what foundation is the 
present family * *® * based? Oncapital,on private gain. * * * 

“The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of course * * * 
with the vanishing of capital. 

“Do you charge us with wanting to stop the exploitation of chil- 
dren by their parents? To this crime we plead guilty. 

“ But, you will say, we destroy the most hallowed relations when 
we replace home education by social. * * * ‘The bourgeois clap- 
trap about the family and education, about the hallowed corelation 
of parent and child, becomes all the more disgusting, the more, by the 
action of modern industry, all family ties among the proletarians are 
torn asunder and their children transformed into simple articles of 
commerce and instruments of labor. * * * 

“You are horrified at our intending to do away with private 
property. * * * You reproach us with intending to do away 
with your property. Precisely so; that is just what we intend. This 
person (the owner of property) must, indeed, be swept out of the way 
and made impossible. 

“The communists are further reproached with desiring to abolish 
countries and nationalities. 

“The workingman has no country.” 


This communist philosophy was used so much in the campaign for 
the “ child” labor amendment, throughout which the 647,000 children 
who occasionally work on farms (569,824, or 88 per cent of them 
on the home farm under their own parents) were included with the 
alleged “million children who slave") that Mr. Gray Silver, Wash- 
ington representative at the time of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, declared: 

“The farmer resents, and rightly so, * * * the idea that he 
raises a family for the purpose of harvesting a cotton crop.” (A. F. B, 
News Letter, March 6, 1924.) 

Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, on the contrary, 
sought to make all opponents of this communist amendment appear as 
“exploiters” of children, saying: 

“It is a controversy between groups, and one group is for the pro- 
tection of the children and another comes in and wants to exploit the 
children.” (House hearings, February-March, 1924, p. 45.) 

In the 1919 Annual Report of the Children’s Bureau we find this: 

“* ©* © Experience indicates the need of basic governmental 
responsibility for maternity and infancy * * *” (p. 27). 
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After alluding to enash “maternity benefits “—child-birth doles— 
in Pingland, and holding that the English laws clearly express “a be- 
lief that no provision already in existence is adequate,” the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau (then Miss Lathrop) says: 

“As applied to the United States, it may be said with certainty 
that any public provision for safeguarding maternity and infancy 
must be universal. It must afford a dignified service which can be 
utilized with the same self-respect with which the mother sends an 
older child to the publie school.” (Tbid, p. 27.) 

In a Children’s Bureau newspaper release on “The fundamental 
rights of childhood,” after enumerating many desirable conditions for 
“all children,” such as “the best of care before birth * * * 
care of the mother before the baby comes * * * pure food 
* * * well-prepared meals * * * a clean, well-kept home, not over- 
crowded * * * warm .00ms and warm clothing * * * a long 
sleep every night in a comfortable bed * * ®* properly fitting 
shoes * * ©* regular health examinations © * * education to 
the limit of their abilities,” as “ rights,” etc., the bureau declares: 

“Now, all of these rights are usually best secured in a normal 
family home. We may say, without any doubt, that every child has 
a right to home life, with an income on the father’s part that will 
allow him to provide the things just now summed up. If the father’s 
income does not enable him to.give his children all they ought to 
have, the community must help.” 

In its 460-page book on Standards of Child Welfare the “ general 
summary" of Children’s Bureau “ minimum standards” says: 

“The logic of the evidence adduced seemed to indicate that a very 
large ratio of the families of the United States obtain incomes too 
small to make possible the rearing of children in the manner which 
scientific and humane considerations, as well as the prosperity of the 
Nation, demand,” (Bureau Publication No. 60, p. 18.) 

At page 65 of the same book: 

“Every child must have a garden in his heme, or two months a 
year of country life. In fact, he ought te have the latter, any- 
wage o BS? 

In short, if the “ fundamental rights" of “all children” to “ well- 
prepared meals,”’ “ comfortable beds,” “ properly fitting shoes,’’ gardens, 
country vacations, ete., are beyond the income of the average, or of a 
“very large ratio of the families,” America should adopt the “ doles ” 
systems of Europe, with the warning from the bureau that even in them 
“no provision already in existence Is adequate.” 

At page 43 of the “standards” it is insisted that there be estab- 
lished 

“A minimum below which no income can go, no family maintenance 
be put, * * * the giving to all of the opportunity to remain on or 
above that level, * * * thus enabling the mother to specialize in 
the exercise of the maternal function.” 

Miss Abbott also declares: 

“When you undertake to get rid of child labor then you must make 
some other provision for the care of those children.” (House bearings, 
February-March, 1924, p. 264.) 

Mrs. Kelley, speaking for the child labor amendment, told the Senate 
subcommittee : 

“it's unsafe to leave children to the tender mercies of the pressure of 
ignorant parents."" (Senate hearings, 1923, p. 51.) 

Again, Mrs. Kelley: 

“* * © For ft is still the rule that fathers maintain their own 
children.” (Annals American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
September, 1922, p. 61, signed article by Mrs. Kelley.) 

“es * ®* As long as we have competitive industry,” [private own- 
ership]. Women's Industrial Conference, Washington, January, 1923, 
official report by United States Women’s Bureau, p. 129.) 

As Senator Reep of Missour! declared in the Senate June 29, 1921, 
spenking on the maternity act: 

“The fixation of an economic level and the maintenance of all the 
people on or above that leyel necessarily involves the control of the 
business affairs and individual life of the citizen. 

“That was the very doctrine taught by Karl Marx, Friederich En- 
gels, and all the leading socialists of Europe. It is the quintescence 
of socialism,” 


“ MODESTY ” OF THD MATHRNITY ACT 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, in the 1920 hearings on the first Shenpard- 
Towner bill (then providing “free medical and nursing care” 
and for a $4,000,000 annual Federal subsidy to be matched by the 
States), said: 


* The characteristic feature of this bill throughout is its modesty. It 
is recognized throughout that the bill is a new departure; it is an 
innovation. It is not perfectly certain how the States will respond to 
it. It is the first experiment of this kind in this country.” (House 
hearings, December, 1920, p. 29.) 

Can it be denied that the maternity act is only the “ camel’s-nose- 
under-the-tent " measure of a Marxian Communist and of a radical 
Children's Bureau seeking arbitrary, unlimited, “full grant of power” 
to standardize and socialize “ the whole field of child welfare and child 
care "? 
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It has already been shown that only tactical considerations limit. 
the demands of Mrs. Kelley and the Children’s Bureau for Comm) 
power over the American home. 

It has been shown that Mrs. Kelley, herself a communist, started out 
in 1889 urging college women entering so-called “ philanthropic 
work "—now called “social work” with a significant change of imypjj. 
cation and of financial backing by society at large-—to study Kar) 
Marx's “ Das Kapital,” the “ Origin of the Family,” by Engels; “ Woman 
and Socialism,” by Bebel, ete. 

These were warmly recommended as “fundamental works” ¢); 
“philanthropic workerd” by Mrs. Kelley. 

And these are the fundamental works of revolutionary communism— 
the “quintessence of socialism ’—Marx’s Kapital—written mostly anq 
published by Engels—being the fundamental “economic” work, anq 
Engels's “Origin of the Family,” and Bebel’s “Woman and Socialis» ” 
being the fundamental communist works against the monogamous 
family. 

It has been shown that “the worst form of communism,” as Senator 
KING well calls it, is fonnd in the feminist phase of communism 
arousing women against men, wives against husbands, and providing 
community care for children, legitimate and illegitimate, to “ remove 
the economic foundations of monogamous marriage,” etc. 

It has been shown that the feminist societies, international and na- 
tional, have indorsed these communist policies in terms which are no 
less radical and sweeping than those of the communists. 

It is also worthy of note that the feminist societies which originally 
proclaimed a desire for woman suffrage as their reason for existence, 
have not in the least discontinued their sex war campaigns, but, in 
fact, have intensified them, purporting to represent women voters— 
without ever consulting women voters on any feminist measure—en 
masse, as a class, aligned against men and the regular political parties, 
through a so-called “ National League of Women Voters” and a “ Na- 
tional Woman's Party” with the communist philosophy of sex war 
their only remaining excuse for existence. 

It has also been shown that Alexandra Kollontay, first commissar 
of the soviet department of social welfare, head of the infamous Bol- 
shevik colonization of children schemes in Russia, was indorsed by the 
Federal Children's Bureau as the author of “the most comprehen- 
sive” work on maternity doles, ete. (Children’s Bureau publication 
No. 57, p. 175), the Kollontay book, Society and Motherhood, being as 
fundamentally communist as FEngels’s Origin of the Family. 

It is shown that the most distinguished graduate from the Children’s 
Bureau—its former exhibit expert, Anna Louise Strong—has succeeded 
Kollontay as a colonizer of children in Soviet Russia. 

Now it will be shown how far and by what agencies these communist 
doctrines concerning children have been introduced “into the flesh and 
blood’ of many of our noncommunist educators and social workers, 
and how cthers have been attracted as mercenaries. 


nist 


COMMUNISM UNDER THE MASK OF “ EDUCATION ” 


Mrs. Florence Kelley has not only preached communism and urged a 
study of the fundamental communist books by college women taking up 
philanthropie or social work, but as president of the Intercollegiate 
Socialist League—the organization chiefly responsible for socialist 
propaganda in American schools and colleges—Mrs. Kelley has had 
great influence for a number of years in promoting radicalism among 
youth while in school. 

The Intercollegiate Socialist League changed its name in 1922 to 
the “League for Industrial Democracy,” but continues its socialist 
propaganda. 

As chief factory inspector in Chicago (1893-1897) she obtained 
leadership among industrial women; as a resident of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, and subsequently of Henry Street Nurses’ Settlement, New 
York, she obtained leadership among social workers, public-health 
nurses, etc., and as a university woman, a lawyer specializing on 
social legislation, and as genera) secretary of the National Consumers 
League she has obtained other opportunities for communist propaganda 
and influence upon legislation. 

It is of the utmost significance that practically all the radicalism 
started among women in the United States centers about Hull! House, 
Chicago, and the Children’s Bureau, at Washington, with a dynasty of 
Hull House graduates in charge of it since its creation. 

It has been shown that both the legislative program and the eco- 
nomic program—"“ social-welfare” legislation and “ bread-and-peace ” 
propaganda for internationalization of the food, farms, and raw mate- 
rials of the world—find their chief expression in persons, organizations, 
and bureaus connected with Hull House. 

And Hull House itself has been able to cover its tracks quite 
effectively under the nationally advertised reputation of Miss Jane 
Addams as a social worker—who has so often been painted by maga- 
zine and newspaper writers as a sort of modern Saint of the Slums— 
that both she and Hull House can campaign for the most radical 
measures and lead the most radical movements, with hardly a breath 
of public suspicion. 

Nevertheless, Miss Addams herself, according to the Survey Graphic 
number, December 1, 1924, editorial, page 291, bore witness to the 
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leadership of Mrs. Florence Kelley in starting Hull House itself on the + capitalistic culture” tn “the service of communistic education” as in 


road of socialistic legislation. 


rhe editorial, indirectly reporting Miss Addams’s remarks, declares: | 


“ Miss Addams bore witness to this faculty [of Mrs. Kelley's}. Chi 


cagoans had been used to talking about the corn crop; sometimes they | 


bad pointed with pride when they counted a hundred thousand mote 
harassed creatures run through the stockyards in a year. But Mrs, 
Kelley was the first to drive home to them that their's had become the 
third industrial city of the United States and what this meant, humanly 
speaking. 

“At Tlull House they had scen men, women, and children trudging 


past with huge bundles of clothing; they had read the Webbs [British | 
Socialists}; but they had done nothing about it until Mrs. Kelley | 


came. * ® ® One thing after another happened; so swiftly that the 
vears before and the years since have seemed slow by comparison. 
Her wish for Mrs. Kelley was a ‘ long life and a great many more tough 
situations’; that she might live to see no children in America unpro- 
tected by congressional legislation,” ete. (Survey Graphic, December 1, 
1924, p. 201.) 

Thus while all the pacifism, internationalism, and soctalist legislative 


echemes anrong women in America, together with the Women’s Inter- | 


national League, the National Women’s Trade Union League, the In- 
ternational Federation of Working Women, the United States Children’s 


Bureau, and the United States Women's Bureau have been cradled at | 
| governing citizens of sovereign States and of a Republic whose con- 


Hull House, we find that Huil House itself was first taught to walk 
the socialistic road by the ubiquitous Mrs. Florence Kelley. 

fhe second-hand radicalism of Miss Addams, Mrs. Robins, Miss 
Lathrop, Miss Abbott, Mrs. Catt, ete., is none the less important to 
show, because they “ build communism with noncommunist hands” in 
working for Mrs. Kelley’s program. Further testimony as to the 
ipremacy of Mrs. Kelley’s leadership is found in the official proceed- 
ings of the Women’s Industrial Conference, called by the United States 
Vomen’s Bureau, January 11, 12, and 15, 1923 (Women’s Bureau pub- 
lication No, 38, pp. 184-185). 

lalking to all the assembled leaders (Miss Lathrop, Miss Abbott, 
ete.), Miss Mary McDowell, of University Settlement, Chicago, herself 
a leader in “ welfare’ legislation, said : 


“The first woman factory inspector in Illinois, who set up such a | 


standard that we can never forget her, is with us to-night—Mrs. 
Florence Kelley. I do not think we have maintained that standard 
since, but that does not make any difference. The standard is there. 
* * * | think Mrs. Kelley not only set up the standard but she 
helped us start publie opinion. 

“And then here's Miss Lathrop,” etc. (pp. 184-185). 

The secondary position of Miss Lathrop (former Chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau) to Mrs. Kelley, the real originator and director of all 
this socialist standardization legislation, was thus attested and ac- 
knowledged at a session of the Women’s Bureau conference, over 
which Miss Lathrop was presiding at the time. (Ibid. pp. 170, 174, 
184, 190.) 

Josephine Goldmark, a friend and associate of Mrs. Kelley in many 
activities, writes : 

“It is probably not too much to say that no single individual has 
done more than Mrs. Kelley, through her long years of keen participa- 
tion in local, State, and Federal campaigns, toward securing the body of 
social legislation which exists in the United States to-day.” (New 
Republic, November 12, 1924.) 

Mrs. Kelley’s participation in educational legislation, her part in the 
drafting of the vocational education act of 1917, ber part in showing 
the National League of Women Voters “ the need" of the Smith-Towner 
education department bill, her advocacy of education laws to abolish 
child labor, have been set forth elsewhere in this memorandum. 

The point is that one of the fundamental designs of the communists 
is to capture and control not only the content of education but the 
teachers themselves as an “apparatus of power” and of propaganda, 
and that Mrs. Kelley has been in a key position for many years to 
spread communist propaganda in schools and colleges and among teach- 
ers, as well as to foment Industrial unrest among women in factories 
and promote socialist legislation generally. 

Nicolai Lenin saw the strategic importance of the education system 
as an apparatus of power: 

“ Hundreds of thousands of teachers constitute an apparatus that 
must push our work forward. The fact that the masses of teachers 
are permeated with the heritage of capitalistic culture must not and can 
not prevent us from placing them in the service of communistic 
education. 

“The communist active in the field of popular education must learn 
and understand to conduct this mass, which runs into hundreds of 
thousands. * * ® 

“It is important and necessary that he shouid be capable of guiding 
the masses of teachers.” (From a signed article by Nicolai Lenin In 
The Workers’ Dreadnaught, subsidized by Lenin and edited by Sylvia 
Pankhurst, May 25, 1921.) 

Nowhere else have the communists had as “capable” and well- 
trained a person to place masses of teachers “with the heritage of 





America 

The reflection of communist views has now become almost a matter 
of course among many leading educators of the type whe demand 
Federal control of all schools and children. 

Dr. William B. Owen, president of the Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, U1, the then president of the National Education Association, 
in an address before the World Conference on Education, June 28, 
1928, in San Francisco, showed that he also, like Lenin, saw the 
possibility of the educational system as a revolutionary factor, and 
referred in his speech to— 

“ Education as a practical instrumentality for the creating of a new 
world order.” (N. E. A. official report, p. 13.) 

He added: 

“e © * In spite of what we write and say, the world does 
not believe that education as a form of social control is comparable 
with armies, navies, diplomacy, and statecraft. * * * We should 
spend our time and efforts in shaping a constructive educational pro- 
gram that will demonstrate what education can do.” (Ibid. p. 14.) 

Education “as a form of social control” comparable with armies, 
etc., for “creating a new world order” is the new idea of an educa- 
tion system as a central apparatus to rule society, and is as far re- 
moved as the poles from genuine education that !Imparts knowledge 
and discipline by which children are prepared to become free, self 


stitution guarantees that no legislative body or education<! soviet 
shall use the schools of America as a single “ system” to promote 
a new political or economic “ world order.” 

It is clear that the intention to use education as a complete ma- 
chinery of dictatorship, moral, intellectual, political, over the minds 
of the young obsessed at least some of the National Educational As 
sociation leaders. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, commissioner of education, Augusta, Me., 
president of the World Federation of Educational Associations, in his 
opening address at Edinburgh, July 21, 1925, at the biennial meeting 
of the federation, said: 

“We are the keepers of the young and can direct their interest and 
their attitude.” (Official Report World Federation of Educational 
Associations in National Educational Association addresses and pro- 
ceedings, 1925, p. 923.) 

“This necessitates an international attitude or mode of thinking, 
which we call the ‘international mind.” The peoples of the earth must 
now live together and we, the teachers of the world’s children, must 
prepare them for these new relations.” (Ibid. p. 926.) 

Doctor Thomas refers later to “the new world citizen.” 

At the previous biennial meeting of the World Federation of Edu- 
eational Associations, at San Francisco, Doctor Thomas defined “ the 
real spirit of internationalism” in these terms: 

“Citizenship to-day must be broader than nationalism. There must 
be an international consciousness; there must be an ‘ international 
heart’ and a ‘world mind.’ This ‘world mind’ is largely an attt- 
tude or habit of thinking in the larger units of the world,” ete. 
(Special booklet issued by the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, covering 1923 San Francisco conference of World Federation of 
Educational Associations, p. 11.) 

Again, at the same conference, of which he was chairman, Doctor 
Thomas said: 

“In order to change the ideals of the nations, we must begin with 
the child when he first beconures teachable; because the child ts un- 
prejudiced, and as we lead him up through the winding path of educa 
tion and experiences we gradually instill into him our own prejudices.” 
(World Conference on Education, National Education Association offi- 
cial repgt, p. 9.) 

“There was a day when a person was simply a citizen of his locality 
and possibly of his country. * * * To-day the citizen must be a 
citizen of the world. * * * Therefore the children of to-day must 
recelye that larger viewpoint and that larger understanding. ‘That 
understanding and viewpoint must come through the teachers.” (Ibid, 
p. 10.) 

The Bulletin of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, July—October, 1923, also contains a report 6f the World 
Federation of Educational Associations Conference at San Francisco 
entiled “A disarmament conference of educators in America,” by Rosika 
Schwimmer. She writes: 

“This conference was of greatest importance for the pacifistic move- 


; ment. * * * The intention to find pacifistic methods of education 


having clearly been put as the basis of the conference” (pp. 89 and 
91). 

She referred to— 

“An enthusiastic atmosphere of growing international patriotism. 

“The most important result of this conference seems to be a claim 
for the ‘ disarmament of textbooks.” * * * It was considered the 
basis of all other pedagogical reforms. 

“All the pacifists of the world may be very much indebted to Doctor 
Thomas, who presided over the conference * * * and became 
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thereby the leader of those educators who want to develop a cos- 
mopolitan nyind. 

“Again and again he pointed out the close connection that_ exists 
among all human beings; he claimed unhesitatingly an education for 
world citizenship,” etc. (p. 89). 

Frau Schwimmer then turns to Miss Charl O. Williams: 

‘Miss Williams, former president of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation and member of its present board, proclaimed a kind of intel- 
lectual strike against the patriotic methods which are bringing about 
an inereasing roughness among young people. © * © ‘We, the 


teachers of the world, have decided to refuse to teach on such lines.’ 
“A stormy, passionate applause followed the final words of Miss 
Williams: ‘If we are not allowed to educate the children for peace, it 


is not worth while to educate them at all (pp. 89, 90). 


Miss Charl O. Williams, former president of the National Educa- 
tional Association, is now field secretary, and has been the chief Na- 
tional Educational Association lobbyist for a Federal department of 
education 

Thue we find “conservative” National Educational Association 
leaders, some of the most distinguished advocates of a Federal 
department of education, saturated with the doctrines of internma- 
tionalism and pacifism that owe their origin to the communist mani- 
festo “to abolish countries and nationalities” and their development 
to include “world citizenship,” “teachers of the world,” and “ chil- 
dren of the world,” while less brutally stated, is in fact even more 
obnoxious than the “workers of the world have no country” of the 
communist manifesto, because there is not the slightest excuse in 
social or economic interests for teachers to form a world union against 
nationalism under the false banner of “ peace.” 

The greatest investigation of communism ever made in America, and 
reported in four large volumes by the New York Legislature under the 
title “ Revolutionary Radicalism” declares: 

“The very first general fact that must be driven home to Americans 
is that the pacifist movement in this country, the growth and con- 
nections of which are an important part of this report, is an absolutely 
integral and fundamental part of international socialism, It is not 
an aceretion. It is not a side issue. European socialism concentrated 
its e€orts in three directions: * * * 

“The third purpose was the creation of an international sentiment to 
supersede national patriotism and effort, and this internationalism was 
based upon pacifism in the sense that it opposed all wars between 
nations and developed at the same time the class consciousness that 
was to culminate in relentless class warfare. In other words, it was 
not really peace that was the goal, but the abolition of the patriotic, 
warlike spirit of nationalities.” (Vol. 1, p. 11.) 

It will be noted that the National Education Association leaders 
quoted in this connection are the official leaders, the persons responsible 
for the education department “ drive,” ete., and that nowhere in this 
memorandum have your petitioners cited any but the highest official 
authorities and true leaders of the movements it hag been necessary to 
mention in connection with this radical legislative program. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA THROUGH MATERNITY CENTERS 


The Moscow communists declare: 

“The most difficult task is that of getting at the housewives. 
* * * ‘The petty bourgeols psychology of the peasant woman, her 
ignorance, her dependence on her husband and her family, all these 
are obstacles which must be overcome. * * * The work in the 
village among the female farmers and women workers * * * plays 
a great part in revolutionary work.” (Soviet Russia, New York Com- 
munist Magazine, March 26, 1921, p. 307.) 

Again: 

“It was necessary to create a special technical mechanism for work 
among women.” (Ibid.) 

One of the secret communist documents captured at Bridgman, 
Mich,, in 1922, was “ Instructions on organizing women in America,” 
in part as follows: 

“Contacts must be established at all maternity and infaat-welfare 
centers. In this connection it is recommended that communist women 
should be trained for first aid and home nursing. This training should 
serye the useful purpose of enabling our members to gain the con- 
fidence of larger and larger circles of women by practical assistance 
in time of need.” (Portland Press-Herald, January 30, 1923.) 

Can it be denied that the centralization of power over maternity and 
infant-welfare centers in the maternity act constitutes a “ special tech- 
nical mechanism for work among women,” and that they can thus be 
used for propaganda purposes, communistic and otherwise? 

Mrs. Florence Kelley says: 

“TI have lived for 20 years with the nurses who nurse the poor in 
their homes in New York City.” (House Hearings, December, 1920, 
p. 31.) 

Mrs. Kelley alluded, of course, to her long residence at Henry Street 
Nurses Settlement, and went on to argue the merit of maternity cen- 
ters as life-saving stations. But there is no doubt that whatever merit 
maternity centers may possess, from the standpoint of public health, 
are due to the technical instruction imparted by the physicians and 
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nurses “‘on the local job.” There is no health reason for placing thom 
under the control of one distant bureau of social workers at Washing. 
ton; no health reason for having them all conform to “plans” 4) 


proved by graduates of Hull House and Henry Street Settlement, w),, 
have been shown, on their own testimony, considerably more interestoq 
in obtaining centralized power than in health matters, as quoted ¢}so. 
where in this memorandum, 

Is it likely, for example, that Mrs. Kelley, with all her passionate 
repeated denunciations of Congress as a body of Herods who “ wish ¢o 
let mothers and babies die,” has gone avout the poor of New York for 
20 years without telling such things to mothers themselves and jy 
structing them in regard to pressure on Jongress, as well as care of 
the baby? 

Dr. Charles E. Humiston, of Chicago, then president of the [)!inojs 
Medical Society and now head of the Illinois department of healt) 
when speaking against the adoption of the maternity act in July, 1921, 
said: 

“The oldest baby welfare center in the world is in a country for 
which our young men made the supreme sacrifice. Twenty-six or 
twenty-seven years ago it was established, and it still exists, or 
others like it, in that country which we all love and are willing to 
fight for, and have been fighting for, a country in which the people 
are past masters of the game of avoiding parenthood, and where the 
death rate exceeds the birth rate, where this baby welfare station 
has existed for 27 years. In that country where the first one was 
established they have a death rate of babies of 140, almost double 
that of a city in this country comparable in size. Now, I am not 
going to charge that welfare center, nor that instruction, nor the 
public-health nurses, nor the doctors connected with it with the 
responsibility for the loss of babies in that country or for the avoid- 
ance of motherhood, as has been suggested before this committee, or 
at least before the Senate committee. I have as much right, how- 
ever, to charge those results which follow as the health department 
of New York City has to claim so great a degree of credit for their 
activities. * * * 

“This is a medical question, and it is supervising the practice of 
medicine in the different States, through a Children’s Bureau in the 
Department of Labor, that this bill provides. That is why we object 
to it * * * and when I say ‘we’ I mean the doctors of Illinois, 
and I might just as well say the doctors of the American Medical 
Association in this wider sense, because at their meeting in New 
Orleans a year ago a resolution was passed * * * condemning 
every form of State medicine. * * * We object to placing the 
practice of medicine or any part of it under the supervision of a lay 
board. We object to any form of State medicine. * * * We area 
opposed to this bill, root and branch, It is wrong im principle. The 
central Government has po proper activity in this field. We object 
to this excursion into socialism,”” (House hearings, July, 1921, p. 8&3.) 

Thus it will be noted that whether maternity and infant welfare 
centers promote public health or not, that it is not safe to have them 
all centralized and standardized by one radical bureau—which has in 
fact published far more pages-of socialistic “ standards ” and socialistic 
propaganda regarding illegitimacy than it has published in relation to 
the care of mothers and babies. 

In addition, centralized control of maternity centers, sooner or later, 
offers opportunities for another form of vicious propaganda indicated 
by Doctor Humiston. 

Of the 22 members of the “ Sheppard-Towner emergency committee ” 
to promote the maternity act in 1921 (listed on page 266 of the House 
hearings, July, 1921), 8 are also listed as indorsers of the “ Volun- 
tary Parenthood League.”” Miss Jeannette Rankin, of the executive 
council of the “ Voluntary Parenthood League (birth-control advocates), 
introduced the original maternity act July 1, 1918. 

At the Voluntary Parenthood League meeting October 27, 1921, Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett, one of the leaders, declared : 

“We have, as you know, in America a really very large and elab- 
orate existing health machinery of different sorts. We have hospitals 
and welfare associations of different sorts. We have maternity center 
associations and health centers. Large amounts of health advice are 
given both verbally and in published form. Presently, of course, at 
every one of these health centers this sort of service to parents should 
be available.” 

The Birth Control Review, August, 1921, page 5, declares: 

“It is not intended to make it purely a birth-control clinic, but to 
work it on the lines of the already existing maternity and child welfare 
centers, with the addition of birth-control information, the object be- 
ing to show how this feature may be incerporated with the existing 
organizations.” ° 

The Birth Control Review, September, 1921, declares it sent a ques- 
tionnaire to “ members of various boards of health and other officials,” 
and out of 85 who replied, all except 7 answered the following ques- 
tion in the affirmative : 

“Do you believe in a controlled birth rate?” 

The well-known opposition of physicians to this pernicious propaganda 
would seem to indicate that the 76 persons in public-health work who 
told the Birth Control League they favored “a controlled birth rate” 
represented very few physicians, 
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At present, of course, with the Federal statutes against birth-control 
propaganda, there is none openly in evidence under the maternity act, 
although at least one prominent physician has thought that decreased 
birth rates in several communities may be ascribed to it. (See Indiana 
Medical Journal, March 15, 1926, pp. 130-131.) 

However that may be, the point made here js that centralized control 
of maternity and health centers by a radical lay bureau of the Federal 
Government offers a most dangerous “ technical mechanism” for propa- 

nda among women, no matter which particular cult of propagandists 
communists, advocates of birth control, or lobbyists and bureau- 
for more power and appropria- 


ses it 
eyats seeking “ pressure on Congress” 
tious. 

There 1s no more reason, from a health or medical standpoint, for 
having all the maternity and infancy centers standardized and con- 
trolled by one bureau than there is reason, from an educational stand- 
noint. for having all the schools of America under one department head 
it Washington. 

Such control is sought, not to promote health or education, but to set 
up “an apparatus of power” and propaganda system for “a new world 
order,” and whether it be communism or some other ism, that is in the 
hack of the heads of these fanatics does not alter the nature of this 
“ full grant of power.” 

We should object to centralized bureaucratic despotism over American 
mothers and children in any case, by any cult whatever, benevolent 
or revolutionary. But the tragedy and trickery of it all is illustrated 
by the fact that everybody knows that if any regular American 
political party, or any established church In America, sought legisla- 
tion giving it power to standardize and control education, health, 
maternity, and infancy, child labor legislation, etc., that it would be 
denounced, exposed, and opposed by 99 per cent of the political 
leaders and newspapers in this country. But the communists, socialists, 
bureaucrats, birth-control! fanatics, and _ interlocking Washington 
lobbyists try to do it, under the legislative leadership of the chosen 
lieutenant of Friederich Engels—-and editors, legislators, and political 
leaders are cowed into silence and submission for fear of being called 
Herods, or enemies of mothers and babies unless they support the 
communist legislative program in America to “capture the child” 


and “get at the housewives! 
COMPULSORY 


In the Standards of Child Welfare, 
No. 60, the first standards that appear, 
“The health of children and mothers” 
quirements for obstetrical care.” 

Under this standard the professor who covered the subject for the 
bureau (and whose doctrine has been circulated by the bureau, at public 
expense, ever since) declared: 

“TI take it that the first step in such a campaign of education for 
the improvement of obstetrical conditions must consist in the com- 
pulsory registration of pregnancy, through the local health officer. 
In this event, it will be possible for every pregnant woman throughout 
the entire country to be supplied gratis with certain of the publications 
of the Children’s Bureau.” (Bureau Publication No. 60, p. 146.) 

We have failed to find, even in the most revolutionary books of 
Friederich Engels, August Bebel, and Alexandra Kollontay, or in any 
of the Bolshevik codes of communist Russia, a doctrine so extreme and 
tyrannical as this compulsory registration of all expectant mothers, 
an invasion of the privacies of life unknown to the worst despotisms 
of history, including the present communist dictatorship in Russia. 

In Children’s Bureau publication No. 137, dealing with the adminis- 
tration of the maternity act, there appears on page 10 the following 
indication of the bureau's intense interest in getting the names of ex- 
pectant mothers so that special letters and literature may be sent 
them: 

“In an effort to reach indf idually a large number of expectant 
mothers, the use of serial prenatal letters has been increased * * *, 
The number of women reached in this way apparently varied directly 
with the importance attached to it in each state and with the methods 
employed in obtaining names of expectant mothers. Usually the 
physicians of the state were notified by the state child-hygiene di- 
vision of the availability of these letters, and many responded by re- 
questing that such information be sent to their patients. Recent re- 
ports indicate that this cooperation on the part of physicians provides 
by far the largest single source of names.” 

Here, of course, no compulsion in this matter is indicated as yet in 
the administration of the maternity act. But the interest of the 
Children’s Bureau “in obtaining names of expectant mothers” is in- 
disputable, regardless of “ the methods employed.” For what purpose— 
health or propaganda? 


A “ PRIGHTFULNESS ” CAMPAIGN AGAINST MOTHERS 


In an uhdated newspaper release by the United States Children’s 
Bureau, entitled “ The Child’s Right to Be Well Born,” which may %e 
considered a fair sample of the bureau’s constant mixing of political 
propaganda with maternity and infancy health questions, is the fol- 
lowing opening statement: 

“Perhaps you are so fortunate as to have a baby in your house- 
hold. If so, do you realize that if that baby had chosen its home in 


REGISTRATION OF EXPECTANT MOTHERS 
Children’s Bureau Publication 
under Section III, entitled 


(p. 145), are “ Standard re- 
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any of five other countries it would have had a better chance at life 
than in the United States? For in the birth registration area of this 
country, out of 1,000 born alive 76 die, while in New 
Zealand only 42 babies out of every 1,000 die, and four other coun- 
tries have an infant death rate lower than ours. 

“And how about the baby’s mother? She would have run less risk 
of death in Germany, Finland, Uruguay, Japan, or South Africa, or in 
any of 14 other countries, than she did in giving birth to her baby 
here. Of 25 nations, only two are more careless than we right here 
in America are of the lives of our mothers. 

“ Studies by the Children’s Bureau and other agencies have shown 


every babies 


clearly what causes our high death rates among mothers and young 
babies. These causes are all susceptible to human control: we can 
eliminate them if we want to hard enough. What are they? Briefly, 


poverty and ignorance. 

On the face of it, this miserable, disloyal, and pernicious socialist 
propaganda is false and self-contradictory, telling mothers, in effect, 
that they would have a better chance of life in Japan, South Africa, 
ete., on account of less “ poverty and ignorance” in other countries 
than in the United States. Here we find the bureau's perpetual effort 
to promote the propaganda with which its chief is associated, lead- 
ing it into an absurd self-contradiction. But some of the interna- 
tionalist poison—-the stuff that makes every other country appear 
better than America—and some of the socialist poison, ascribing all 
ilis to “ poverty and ignorance,” both had to be introduced somehow 
into “the flesh and blood” of a circular on care of mothers and 
babies, “ The child’s right to be well born,” and the two poisons in 
this case happen to work against each other when both are analyzed, 

It has already been shown in this memorandum, pages 910, on 
the highest authority, that “there is no basis” for these unfavorable 
comparisons of America with foreign countries. 

The Children’s Bureau has been engaged in a campaign of “ fright- 
fulness”’ against mothers—in order to secure power over maternity 
and infancy for itself. 

The Children's Bureau booklet, Maternal Mortality, page 32, says: 

“The method of computation of death rates which gives the clear- 


est picture of the hazards of childbirth is that which takes into 
account only the woman giving birth to children in that year. This 
is the method in use in a large number of foreign countries. The 


advantages of the method are self-evident.” 

Here the bureau shows two things: That it is chiefly concerned 
with picturing “the hazards of childbirth” in collecting maternal- 
mortality statistics; and that the different method in use in “a large 
number of foreign countries” is not statistically comparable with 
American vital statistics. 

In addition, death registration in the United States is fairly com- 
plete, and there are several checks on each death. The doctor must 
write a certificate, the undertaker must keep a record, a burial per- 
mit must be obtained, etc. But birth registration is not univer 
sally required, nor fully enforced in the birth-registration area, 
If a busy physician forgets to notify the public of an occasional birth, 
and the happy parents neglect to get anything but a baptismal cer- 
tificate at a church, the child may live and thrive with no public 


record. The Vital Statistics Division of the Census Bureau, for ex- 
ample, allows States in the birth-registration area when it Is con- 
sidered that 90 per cent or more of the births are registered. In 
Europe, on the contrary, birth registration has been enforced for 


many years. 

How many Members of the United States Congress to-day, for ex- 
ample, can show a birth certificate? 

Naturally, the better registration of deaths than of births in the 
United States makes the mortality figures appear higher than they 
actually are. 

And this radical bureau takes advantage of this to proclaim, “ It 
is safer to be a mother” in Germany, Japan, and South Africa than 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

As a matter of fact, if the bur@au were interested in encouraging 
expectant mothers, it could tell them with truth that it is safer to be 
a mother than it is to be a man in the United States... The mortality 
statistics of the Census Bureau show that the death rate among 
men over 20 is about double the death rate, per thousand, of actual 
mothers from puerperal causes. 

Materral mortality (6.7 per 1,000 live births, 1923) Is little more 
than half the mortality rate (12.3 per 1,000 population, 1923) for the 
country. In other words, with only a different mental attitude and 
a desire to tell encouraging truths to mothers, Instead of worrying 
them with “the clearest picture of the hazards of childbirth” that 
the bureau can paint with juggled statistics and odious foreign com- 
parisons, it could show mothers the safety of this normal function, 
which over 993 mothers in every 1,000 perform without loss of life, 
while only 987 out of every 1,000 of the general population can 
expect to live another year. 

Why should country-wide lists of expectant mothers be furnished 
a bureau always trying to “ picture the hazards” of their condition, 
and trying to make them believe also that America is carelessly 
neglecting mothers in comparison with Japan and South Africa? 
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It is only reasonable to suppose that this campaign of frightfulness 
is dangerous to the life and health of mothers. There are even 
statistical indications of it. 

Miss Jeannette Rankin, introducer of the first maternity act, testified 
at the House hearings, December, 1920: 

“ When I came down here (1915) I met Miss Lathrop and discussed 
this matter. That summer Miss Lathrop made a study of Montana 
and found these conditions were actually as bad as I bad feared,” ete, 
(p. 87). 

The Children’s Bureau sent one of its four physicians and five 
“social workers” into Montana. They prepared a 100-page report, 
saying : 

“Agents of the Children’s Bureau interviewed every mother in the 
area who had a baby during the five years preceding the study. 
* * * A few were not at home at the time the mothers were so 
visited. * * * It is estimated that possibly 10 or 12 mothers were 
thus missed.” 

In 1915, when Miss Rankin thought conditions were bad, the maternal 
mortality rate In Montana was 19.4 per 100,000 population. In 1916, 
when the agitation and “ study" began, it rose to 22.2. In 1917, with the 
Children's Bureau agents canvassing all but a few homes in the area 
they covered, the rate rose to 28.4, or 9 points above the 1915 rate. In 
1918 the rate was 85.9, but this was a “flu year.” In 1919, although 
partly also a “flu year,” the Children's Bureau workers having left on 
account of lack of funds to continue the Montana survey, the rate went 
down to 26.2, but was still nearly 7 points higher than in 1915. (See 
Mortality Statistics for 1919, p. 95.) For puerperal septicemia, the 
particular aMfliction most influenced by abnormal fear among mothers, 
the Montana rate rose from 7.8 in 1915 to 10.4 in 1919, the highest 
rate being in 1917 (14.1) while the Children’s Bureau “ field workers ” 
were there. The rate of maternal mortality for Montana is given by 
the 100,000 population, because Montana did not come into the birth- 
registration area until 1922, so that the census could not tell the rate 
per 1,000 live births for these years. But the deaths were known as 
Montana was in the death-registration area in those years. The latest 
census report on maternal mortality shows a Montana rate of 7.5 deaths 
of mothers to 1,000 live births, compared with the average of 6.5 for the 
country at large. Also, Montana, according to “ Mortality Statistics, 
1923,” issued by the Census Bureau, page 61, Montana has the highest 
puerperal septicemia rate of any State in the Union (3.8), the mortality 
among mothers in Montana from this dreaded infection, which affects 
mind as well as body, being equaled only by the mortality of the 
colored mothers of Mississippi. (See “ Puerperal Septicemia”’ column, 
p. 61, Mortality Statistics, 1923.) There is a very strong indication 
here that invasion of homes by social workers picturing “ the hazards 
of childbirth ”’ to expectant mothers is as physically dangerous to their 
lives as it is opposed to their constitutional rights, 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA AND JOBS 


The communist principles and propaganda systems involved in this 
legislation have been clearly demonstrated. The range and scope of 
this propaganda is far beyond our ability to set forth in this memoran- 
dum. Its general object is to use not only every existing institution to 
further communist philosophy but to create vast new systems, by Fed- 
eral legislation or amendments, for centralized control of education, 
health, labor, care of women and children, etc., to pave the way for 
dictatorship. 

It has been shown that the first—and worst—form of dictatorship 
sought is over women and children; that the first victims are the 
families of the poor, as Senator Heyburn predicted in 1912. 

It has also been shown that all this power has been sought by delib- 
erate fraud and trickery, exposed again and again in this memorandum. 

When they talk about “ education” they are trying to “abolish rural 
child labor by an indirect attack,” as Miss Lathrop declared. (Bureau 
Publication No. 60, p. 102.) When they inquired about “a baby in 
your household,” as shown by the circular, “ The Child’s Right to be 
Well Born,” already quoted, they must first get in some internationalism 
and socialism, telling you how much better it is to be born a Jap, and 
that America’s “ poverty and ignorance "’ compared with other countries 
is responsible for an alleged higher American death rate—that has no 
basis for existence, 

But it is not to be expected that five years of maternity act admin- 
istration, 40 years of Mrs. Kelley's socialist propaganda, and 14 years 
of Children’s Bureau operation have been completely covered in this 
memorandum, 

Your petitioners have presented merely a fair outline of the “ thou- 
sands of ramifications” of a movement which Mrs. Kelley admits has 
“more interlocking directorates than business has.” 

We had hoped to be able to present a number of quotations regarding 
the mercenary side of this subject; to show how lobbying has been con- 
ducted for these measures on a contingent basis, the chief lobbyist 
getting an administrative position when the bill passes; how bureaus 
have been duplicated to provide jobs for faithful lobbyists, and Federal 
departments and commissions packed by one of the most radical or- 
ganizations in this country. But the available quotations on that 
subject would take many more pages. 


Consequently, on that point attention {s invited to the speech of ¢} 
late Speaker, Hon. Champ Clark, October 11, 1919; the speech of 
former Representative Lester D. Volk, November 19, 1921, regarding 
the “ new fat jobs ” in the education bill, and “ social work as a paying 
profession” as related to the maternity act, and also the Concnes. 
SIONAL Record of May 81, 1924, regarding group self-interest beh{y, 
the “child” labor amendment. Much more than is set forth th re 
is available now, of course, and will be submitted to any committoa 
or Senator interested in investigating the interlocking radica] |.) y 
further along that line. 

But the point is that all these lobby “ congressional committecs ” 
and professional “ social workers” who are working most assiduously 
for jobs for themselves are also working, consciously or unconscious|y, 
for the Kelley program of revolution by social legislation. E 

Mrs. Kelley is a past master in the art of getting “ noncommunist 
hands” to promote socialism. Even the most innocent public library 
can hardly escape her propaganda, or even escape paying for it, to 
boot. 

For example, at the Intercollegiate Socialist League dinner of 1911 
{a year before Mrs. Kelley secured a more powerful broadcasting sta 
tion in the Children’s Bureau) the New York Call, socialist organ, 
January 1, 1911, says that Mrs. Kelley, then president of the Intereoj- 
legiate Socialist League: 

“Scored the socialist press for not urging its readers to see to it 
that socialistic books are to be found in every library. ‘There are some 
4,000 libraries,’ she said, ‘in the United States.’ They could easily 
be made to buy every important book on socialism. This alone would 
dispose of 4,000 copies of every important socialist publication and 
would be of tremendous educational value.” 

Of course, now that the Federal taxpayers can be required to pay 
for the nation-wide circulation of socialist propaganda, “ standards ” 
and administrative control of health boards, maternity centers, etc., 
by simply calling a socialist agency of Hull House and Henry Street 
Settlement a “Children’s Bureau” and giving ft $1,000,000 a year to 
purchase submission to its dictatorship, Mrs. Kelley no longer needs to 
bother with mere libraries to introduce socialist doctrines “into the 
flesh and blood of Americans.” 


AMERICA AROUSED IN DEFENSE OF OUR CHILDREN 


Mayor Ole Hanson, of Seattle, who put down the first attempt at a 
“general strike” in the United States (which was led, by the way, 
by Anna Louise Strong, former exhibit expert of the Children’s 
Bureau, who is now colonizing children for the communists in Russia), 
says in his “Americanism versus Bolshevism.” 

“A patient man will endure almost any oppression until you begin 
to interfere in his family affairs.” 

Americans are a patient people, busy with their own normal! duties, 
who, as a rule, are so occupied with minding their own business that 
they often exhibit an indifference to political questions, which is mis- 
taken for docility. Good-natured and easy-going, the average American 
doesn’t care much what the politicians say or the legislatures do so 
long as they let him alone. ; 

But when once convinced that communists, lobbyists, bureaucrats, 
and politicians plan “to interfere in his family affairs” the American 
to-day shows no lack whatever of the “spirit of 1776,” and he rises 
in his might with a nation-wide, spontaneous mobilization of resist- 
ance as remarkable for its speed as for its strength. 

Such was the spirit that rejected the miscalled “ child " labor amend- 
ment, It is ridiculously untrue for any advocate or opponent of that 
amendment to claim that any one organization or group mobilized 
three-fourths of the people, three-fourths of the legislators, and 150 
or more separate organizations against that amendment. These great 
masses of citizens mobilized themselves in their several States and local 
communities as soon as they learned, the rights of parents and of 
children were in actual danger. The fact that two-thirds of Con- 
gress had passed the amendment, all presidential candidates indorsed 
it, 99 per cent of the magazines and metropolitan newspapers praised 
it, all the great lobby and propaganda organizations supported it meant 
nothing whatever when the plain common sense of American parents 
was aroused against it. 

“We can understand plain English!” declared the national master 
of the National Grange when the socialist general secretary of the 
National Child-Labor Committee attempted to tell the National Grange 
Convention that the amendment “was not meant” to apply to 17- 
year-old boys and girls in the home and on the farm. 

“The sky is the limit. There can be no proof offered as to how 
Congress will be guided in the future concerning it. The proposed 
amendment would put a congressional mother (probably a spinster) 
in the Child Labor Bureau, which would make the proverbial step- 
mother blush with shame. * * * ‘The congressional stepmother 
would take the place of the real fathers and mothers. * °* * The 
amendment is wide open. * * * We have the word of some of 
the Federal officers themselves that the purpose of this amendment 
is to regulate the employment of the boys and girls on farms,” declared 
he president of the powerful American Farm Bureau Federation in 4 
news letter of the federation. 








1926 * 


Such was the reaction among farmers and parents, wito didn’t even 
nother to be polite, but called a spade a spade when they learned the 
ruth about the amendment. 

some of the States formed a “citizens committee to protect our 
homes and children”; others fought the amendment with existing 

canizations of farmers, women, patriotic societies, constitutional 
eagues, etc. . Organizations of manufacturers also fought the amend- 
ment (after some of them had originally favored a national, uniform 

on child labor under the impression that it would “ eliminate 
mpetition” of factories in States alleged to have poor child labor 
In Massachusetts, for example, early in 1924 the legislature 


nimously memoralized Congress to submit the amendment for rati- | 


ion, largely at the request of commercial organizations as well as 
of the social workers. They had been told so many falsehoods about 

‘child labor in the South” that they wanted a national law to stop 

southern cotton mills” from underselling them by “ exploiting chil- 
dren.” Later, when they learned the 

| gained their support for a revolutionary measure by false state- 
ments concerning “ children of tender years in southern cotton mills "— 
the manufacturers, like their fellow citizens, opposed it. 

But no association of manufacturers can produce ready-made opinions 
for 75 per cent of the legislators and citizens of this country! 

The nation-wide revolt of parents against the amendment was not 
a factory product. It was a great instinctive rising of nature, as 
resistless as the tides of the ocean, when American parents aroused 
themselves in 1924-25 “to protect our homes and children ’—against 

» Federal Children’s Bureau as an “overparent” of the Nation's 
outh, 

Sooner or later, the force of the facts in the case must arouse an 
equal opposition to the maternity act, and other schemes of the 
Children’s Bureau and of Mrs. Kelley to “standardize children” in 
the United States. 

The mothers and fathers, the farmers and city parents, the hard- 
working, straight-thinking, plain people of America—the people for 
whose parental rights Senator Heyburn pleaded so eloquently in vain, 
in 1912—will surely learn the truth about the maternity act, as 
they did about the child labor amendment. 

The statesmen in Congress, who vote according to the reasons and 
facts now, can not doubt that eventually, those same reasons and 
must likewise appeal to the overwhelming majority of their 
fellow citizens in all of the States. 

Therefore Senators whe are inclined to vote in favor of extersion of 
the maternity act, saying “ Forty-three States have accepted it and only 
five have rejected it,” or “I have 50 letters in favor of it and only 
5 against it” are most earnestly requested to remember that eventually 
you can not outnumber the truth in a free country. 

[It is not to be expected that private citizens with limited resources, 
and many other duties, are going to send Congressmen as many letters 
and resolutions against this legislation, as the $1,000,000-a-year Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, assisted by self-interested employees under the act in 
45 States, and a score of almost equally self-interested organizations, 
maintaining resident lobbyists at Washington, will present in favor 
of it. 

We respectfully suggest that the weight of evidence alone be con- 
sidered in voting on the maternity act and that self-interested propa- 
ganda no more reflects the people’s ultimate verdict in this case than 
it did in the case of the child labor amendment. In the end the facts 
and the people get together. 

From the President of the United States to the mothers in the homes 
and on the farms comes the rising tide of public protest against the 
entire philosophy on which the maternity act its based. 

The President in his Williamsburg speech, May 15, 1926, says: 

“No plan of centralization has ever been adopted which did not 
result in bureaucracy, tyranny, inflexibility, reaction, and decline. 

“The States should not be induced by coercion or favor to surrender 
the management of their affairs.” 

How can anyone who agrees with the President about the results 

of centralism vote for a “plan of centralization” over American 
mothers and infants? 
’ Nature, reason, statistics, health, history, experience, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States all condemn this adventure into the 
den of the communist wolf, with American babies being made to lead 
the way. 

The appeals of the people against communist control over children 
are not confined to any section or group. 

Senator Tuomas F. Bayarp, of Delaware, says: 

“So many people have said to me, regardless of party, within and 
without my State, since the passage of the amendment, ‘ Can not some- 
thing be done to prevent the United States Government coming between 
parent and child?’” (ConGresstonaL Recorp, January 28, 1925.) 

Something has been done by the defeat of the child labor amendment, 
and something can be done again by rejecting the maternity act. 

In conclusion, we respectfully present the opinions of only two 
mothers, living on farms 3,000 miles apart, a mother of eight children 
in Idaho, and a mother with three babies in up-State New York, 10 
miles from a hospital: 
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Mrs. BE. R. Hanford, mother of eight children, Boise, Idaho: 

“Last Tuesday I visited a rural Parent Teachers’ Association to 


| explain the Sheppard-Towner ‘ maternity’ act as it looks from my posi- 


tion as a mother of eight children, five of whom were born on a dry- 
farm homestead. 

“Although the members of that circle, as well as those of every circle 
in the State were supposed to be on record as favoring the bill, not a 


| person at that meeting had heard of the Sheppard-Towner Act until 


i 
| 


that day. The room bristled with indignation as thrifty, intelligent 
farmers’ wives learned of the ‘ kind interest’ national and State club 
women had taken to create jobs. All seemed to feel an injustice when 
it was learned that the State Parent Teachers’ Association president 
had taken advantage of her office by working for a measure and accept- 
ing the position of ‘State nurse,’ thus using a trusted and honored 
office to further personal interests. They did not know until then that 


| the legislative committee from the women’s clubs had lobbied for the 


truth—that clever socialists | 


eects LL LR 


rr 


maternity bill, seeming to claim a true representation of al! rural 
mothers as well, as they made it appear that the bill covered the 
wishes of every club woman in the State. Ali such authority on the 


part of the women lobbyists was bitterly questioned by rural Parent 
Teachers’ Association members. 
“In discussing the bill there was a feeling that not lectures, 


clinics, or pamphlets were needed since these from better authorities 
may be obtained from magazines and other sources. This opinion is 
also shared by many city members of my State. The set of maternity 
letters sent out by the maternity board seems to me to be but a feeble 
effort to advertise a worthless act. At the County Burbank Federa- 
tion of Rural and City Clubs many spoke against the maternity bill 
and no one had courage to uphold it. From that time since political 
women seem to wish all discussion hushed. A meeting planned to 
‘educate the public’ was postponed and has not yet been called. 

“At the State Parent Teachers’ Association convention, rural mothers 
were told by the national president—who was a guest—to do what 
sounded like: ‘Sit down,’ ‘shut up,’ and to ‘sh, sh.’ My ears are 
fairly reliable, but this was so hard to believe I asked others if I heard 
right. It sounded like that to many present. * * * 

“ How long will the daughters of the framers of the Declaration of 
Independence permit such King George manners? 

“How long will plain mothers be ordered meekly to bow to the 
lordly dictation of political women? Just how far may job-seeking 
women go before another famous tea party will be held to declare no 
more advocating of bureaus by women until the results of honest dis- 
cussion are proved.” 

Mrs. Charles 8. Fayerweather, Fair Weather Farms, New Lebanon, 
Me! Fz 

“ Hon. Samuel EB. Winslow, chairman, I am sorry to have to enter my 
protest to the Sheppard-Towner bill by written word. I wish I could 
be in Washington to-morrow. But a farmer’s wife with three babies 
does not get to Washington. © * * We women in the country, 
educated or uneducated * * bring our babies into the world 
and rear them with a minimum of human help, medical or otherwise. 

“ Those of us who, like myself, have some hospital experience try to 
help the others. We all go to the nearest hospital, 10 miles away, 
when we can manage it. If we did not have to pay the taxes, if 
Federal appropriations fell from heaven, as most socialists and social 
workers seem to think that they do, we should like to see Federal 
money available to help us build our own little county hospitals. But 
we shall get them somehow anyhow in time, and we know that 
educating ourselves and our neighbors to want and to pay for them 
and for a decent doctor is worth more to our children than any Federal 
agencies for nontechnical instruction, which, like the present well- 
intentioned State clinics in rural districts, would slide like water off a 
duck’s back. There is plenty of instruction, technical and nontechnical, 
within our reach. Moreover, we being born and bred American of many 
generations don’t like the idea of a Government that makes everything 
its business. We think a pretty plain lesson might be drawn from 
Germany. Their statute books were full of compulsory government 
welfare work from the cradle to the grave. And people before the war 
called our attention to their fine example. We know what sort of state- 
reared children grew into what sort of state-reared characters in the 
German nation. 

“This maternity legislation sounds to us like the entering wedge to 
all that sort of government, and we don’t want it. 

“There are things that a children’s bureau can do. It can get and 
publish nation-wide statistics about America. We don't support it to 
tell us what goes on in Austria or how much better they do things in 
Soviet Russia. 

“American statistics help us Americans to go about our work of im- 
proving America in a characteristic American way. Volunteer work, 
assisted but never controlled by city, county, or State, and certainly 
not by nation, has solved many of our health problems and wil! solve 
others. 

“ We in the country think the American form as originally conceived 
very fine and worth keeping, and don’t see in Prussia or Russia any 
improvement on it. And ff most country women could crowd your com- 
mittee room I am sure they would ask you to come out like American 
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men, husbands, and fathers agaiust this futile and dangerous innova- 


tion in the name of the mothers and babies that we all are working 


for.’ (House hearings, July, 1921, p. 270.) 
Very sincerely yours, 
MARGARET DOANH FAYERWBHATHER. 
The Idaho mother's letter was written to this publication July 15, 
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CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, at the conclusion of the routine 


; morning business I had intended to ask unanimous consent +, 


1928, after the act had been in operation more than a year. The | 
common sense of these farm mothers is not limited by a date line, | 
The right of mothers to care for their own children without unrea- | 


sonable government interference is eternal; it is the protest of the 


human family against the aninval herd, the appeal of American | 


motherhood against communist maternity systems. We pray for the 
constitutional rights of the home to be restored and the usurped 
powers of the maternity act to be abolished by the United States 
Senate. 

A Children's Bureau that functions as a_ socialist propaganda 
agency; that devotes itself for five years to circumvention of the 
Constitution and the decisions of the Supreme Court; a bureau that 


imports a convention of internationalists to frame “ minimum stand- | 


ards’ of legislation for the American Congress and State legislatures ; 
a bureau that constantly seeks despotism over American youth for a 
dynasty of Hull House graduates and graduates its own exhibit expert 
into a full-fledged revolutionary communist; a bureau whose present 
chief defied the positive statute of Congress when she went before the 
Ilouse Appropriations Committee, December, 1922, and demanded 
$440,000 more than the President's Budget provided, so that “ the 
amount available to the bureau for administrative purposes" would 
be $50,000 instead of $28,000, thus seeking a commission for the 
bureau even on funds pot allotted to the States (see Heuse Appro- 
priations Committee hearings, December, 1922, p. 275), a self-inter- 
ested, self-power seeking bureau that juggles statistics in favor of 
foreign nations and poisons the minds of American mothers against 
their country as the most “ careless’ with their lives, simply to bring 
political pressure on Congress for bureau expansion; a bureau that 
demanded a “full grant of power” over every person under 18 on 
every farm, in every home and school of America; and that claims 
“the whole fleld of child care” without grant of power—by what 
right or reason can it be claimed that such a bureau should be placed 
in the worst form of control—financial control—over the plans of 
State health boards, the practice of physicians, nurses, midwives, etc., 
relating to maternity and infancy throughout America? 

President Coolidge at Willlamsburg May 15, 1926, said: 

“Of all forms of Government, those administered by bureaus are 
about the least satisfactory. * * * Being irresponsible, they be- 
come autocratic; being autocratic, they resist development. Unless 
bureaucracy is constantly resisted it breaks down representative gov- 
ernment and overwhelms democracy. It is the one element in our in- 
stitutions that sets up the pretense of having authority over every- 
body and being responsible to nobody.” 

We pray that the autocratic, irresponsible authority of this bureau 
over American States, mothers, and children shall be abolished by the 
Senate. 

Respectfully submitted by the board of directors. 

The WoMAN Patriot PUBLISHING Co., 
8 Jackson Place, Washington, D. O. 

Attest : 

Mary G. KiLpretH, President, 


AFFIDAVIT 


Before me, a notary public in and for the District of Columbia, per- 
sonal’ appeared Mary G. Kilbreth, who, having been duly sworn 
accore -¢ te law, deposes and says that she is president of the Woman 
Patriot Publishing Co.; that she has diligently investigated the facts 
and documents cited in this memorandum of evidence; that the facts 
herein stated of her own knowledge and observation are true, and 
those stated upon documentary information in her possession she be- 
lieves to be true and to be accurately cited in this memorandum, 

Mary G. KILBRETH. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 17th day of May, A. D. 
1926. 

[smau.] CHARLES F. Pacs, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 

(My commission expires February 18, 1931.) 


MR. AND MRS, CHARLES VANDERVEER 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I beg the indulgence of 
the Senate just one minute. I have been very much disturbed 
a long time about how the mail trucks drive through the 
streets of New York. They are perfect juggernauts. In this 
connection there are on the calendar two bills—House bill 2633 
and House bill 1692, Orders of Business 1191 and 11983—which 
I should like to have given immediate consideration. In one 
case a child was killed by a chauffeur on a mail truck who 
was known to be intoxicated, and the reports so show. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I must, to my great regret, 
object to the present consideration of these bills. If we can 
get through the morning business, we can take up the calendar, 





take up the calendar and consider unobjected bills for an hour. 
I ask that at 11 o’clock we take up the calendar for the 
consideration of unobjected bills and proceed with the cop. 
sideration of the calendar until 12 o’clock, commencing where 
we left off last night. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob. 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ERADICATION OF COTTON HOPPER 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask permission to read q 
telegram on a very important matter from Tallulah, La. It is 
as follows: 

TALLULAH, LA., July 2, 1925. 
Hon. JoserH E. RANSDELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Cotton-hopper outbreak reported at various points in practically a}! 
portions Cotton Belt except semiarid sections west Texas and Okla- 
homa and extreme northeast in North Carolina and Virginia. Damage 
exceedingly variable, but very heavy in many places, Texas reports 
over 60 counties serlously infested. Recent survey shows about 40 
counties in Georgia similarly injured. Have no summary figures ayuil- 
able for intervening places as yet, but evidently damage occurs in 
about same proportions. In most severely injured fields all fruiting 
has been prevented to date. In other flelds varying degrees of fruiting 
has been prevented. In northeast Louisiana probably at least 50 per 
cent reduction in fruiting is a conservative estimate. Duration of 
damage will vary tremendously in different localities and no way to 
prophesy when relief will occur. Large number of farmers now using 
sulphur for control, but not sufficient material available to treat any 
appreciable proportion of infested area. Cotton can, of course, re- 
cuperate somewhat once hopper is eliminated from the fields, but the 
most severely injured fields can at best make only a partial crop 
Impossible at this time to attempt estimate of total loss, but it has 
evidently been tremendous. Those sections with normal boll weevil 
abundance will have serious weevil fight after the hopper is eliminated, 
as we must make a very late cotton crop during weevil migration 
period, when damage is heaviest. Many farmers now urging combined 
application of sulphur and calcium arsenate in attempt to save from 
weevil those few squares which have escaped hopper. 

Coan, 


Mr. Coad is in charge of the laboratory at Tallulah, La. 
SAVANNAH RIVER BRIDGE, GEORGIA 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, out of order I ask leave to 
report from the Committee on Commerce favorably House bil! 
12796, for the construction of a bridge across the Savannah 
River between Georgia and South Carolina, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the States of Georgia and South Carolina to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Savannah 
River at a point sultable to the interests of navigation at or near 
Burtons Ferry, to connect up the highway from Allendale, 8. C., to 
Sylvania, Ga., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex 
pressly reserved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 8048. An act to provide for the leasing of public lands 
in Alaska for fur farming, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 8903. An act to authorize the sale and disposition of 
the abandoned tract or tracts of lands formerly used as a life- 
saving station in Florida, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOLNT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bilis and joint resolu 
tions, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

S. 4820. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina: 

H. R. 1252. An act for the relief of John Regan; 

H. R. 1287. An act for the relief of Silas Overmire; 

H. R. 2042. An act for the relie? of Joseph L. Keresey; 
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i. R. 2676. An act to allow and credit the accounts of Maj. 
John D. Gould, Quartermaster Corps, with $1,646.86, represent- 
ing various shortages and suspended vouchers in his accounts 
as disbursing officer during the late war; 

H. R. 4677. An act for the relief of the Carroll Motor Co.; 

H. R. 5218. An act to carry into effect the twelfth article of 
the treaty between the United States and the Shawnee Indians 
proclaimed October 14, 1868; 

H. R. 9234. An act to change the military record of Thomas 
Dowling, alias James Murphy ; 

H. R. 10446. An act validating the application for and entry 
of certain public lands by Myrtle Sullinger; 

H. R.11713. An act to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and possible development and reclamation of 
the swamp lands on the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, and Coldwater 
Rivers in Mississippi; 

H. R. 12211. An act to amend section 4009 of the Revised 
Statutes ; 

H. R. 12264. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
National Park Service, United States Department of the In- 
terior, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12369. An act to amend the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of 
postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable 
casualty,” approved March 17, 1882, as amended; 

S. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to allow credit to contractors for 
payments received from either Army or Navy disbursing officers 
in settlement of contracts entered into with the United States 
during the period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918; 

8. 2273. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Federal 
District Court of the Western Division of the Western Dis- 
trict of Tennessee to hear and determine claims arising from 
the sinking of the vessel known as the Norman; 

§.3058. An act to amend sections 5 and 6 of the act of 
Congress making appropriations to provide for the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, approved 
July 1, 1902, and for other purposes; 

8.4848. An act granting the consent of Congress to com- 
pacts or agreements between the States of Idaho, Wyoming, 
Washington, and Oregon with respect to the division and ap- 
portionment of the waters of the Snake River and its tribu- 
aries; 

8S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution authorizing the call of a con- 
ference on education, rehabilitation, reclamation, and recrea- 
tion at Honolulu, Hawaii; 

Hi. R. 83802. An act to amend the act known as the “ District 
of Columbia traffic act, 1925,” approved March 3, 1925, being 
Publie No. 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 18214. An act to amend section 204 of an act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto. 

ENROLLED BILL 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 9039) to amend section 
8S of the act approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961), entitled 
“An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State 
or States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams and to appoint a commission 
for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of navigable rivers.” 

THE MERCHANT MARINE 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I offer the following resolu- 
tion. I ask to have it read from the desk, and I may say that I 
shall not press for consideration to-day, because the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jonrs]’ has a similar resolution, which 
he will present to the Senate a little later. 

The resolution (S. Res. 274) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the President, the 
United States Shipping Board, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the administration of the shipping act, 1916, the merchant 
marine act, 1920, and other laws relating to carriers by water or the 
transportation of passengers or property by water, should adopt every 
method consistent with law to develop, encourage, protect, and pro- 
mote the American merchant marine; and the United States Shipping 
Board is authorized and directed to report to the Senate not later than 
the first Monday in December, 1926, such recommendations for legis- 
lation as it deems advisable or necessary in order further to develop, 
encourage, protect, and promote the American merchant marine. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Senate resolution 268, dis- 
qualifying a Senator elect from holding a seat in the United 
States Senate who has yiolated the provisions of the Federal 
statute. I ask that the resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Curer CierK. As proposed to be amended by the Com- 
mittee on Rules, strike out all after the word “ Resolved” and 
insert: 


SENATORIAL ELECTIONS 


Whereas enormous sums of money have been expended in behalf of 
certain candidates for election to the Senate in primary elections re- 
cently held in various States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That the expenditure of excessive sums of money in 
any primary election or nominating convention in behalf of a candl- 
date for election to the Senate, either with or without his knowledge 
or consent, being harmful to the independence, the honor, and 
dignity of the Senate, is hereby severely disapproved and condemned 

(2) That any United States Senator elect shall be deemed not to be 
entitled to hold a seat in the Senate if there shall hereafter have been 
expended by such Senator elect, or by any person or persons for him 
with his knowledge or consent, in aid or suppert of his candidacy in 
either the primary election or nominating convention by which such 
Senator elect was nominated as a candidate for the Senate, an amount 
in excess of (a) the amount permitted to be expended by thte law of 


the 


the State in which such Senator elect was nominated for the Senate, 
if such State law provides for a maximum expenditure which is less 
than that hereinafter provided; (b) the sum of $10,000; or (c) an 
amount equal to that obtained by multiplying 3 cents by the total 
number of votes cast in the State of the residence of such Senator 
elect at the last general election for all the candidates for the office 
of Unfted States Senator, but in no event exceeding the sum of 


25,000 ; except that money expended by a candidate to satisfy any as- 
sessment, fee, or charge made or levied upon candidates by the laws of 
the State in which such Senator elect resides, or expended for his 
necessary personal, traveling, or subsistence expenses, or for stationery, 
writing, or printing than for use on billboards or in 
newspapers), for distributing letters, circulars, or posters, or for tele- 
graph or telephone service, shall not be included in determining whether 
his expenditures have exceeded the sum fixed by this resolution as the 
limit of campaign expenses of a candidate, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to suggest 
to the Senator from West Virginia that it is now 4 minutes 
of 11 o’clock, and that a unanimous-consent agreement has been 
reached that the calendar shall be taken up for one hour at 
11 o'clock. I suggest to the Senator that he ask unanimous 
consent that at 12 o’clock the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of his resolution, at which time there will be some oppor- 
tunity for discussion of it. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I am afraid that that will mean 
that there will be no effective action taken on the resolution. 
But as it is a matter which must be done by unanimous con- 
sent, I feel constrained to yield to any suggestion that promises 
the adoption of this resolution before the end of this session. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That would give three hours of debate 
on this matter, whereas if it is taken up now it would have to 
be disposed of in three minutes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator wants to make a 
request at 12 o’clock, perhaps it will be granted; but this resolu- 
tion is on the table this morning for the first time in print, and 
it is an exceptionally important piece of legislation. I ask the 
Senator, therefore,.to defer making the request until 12 o'clock, 
so that we will have an opportunity to look into the resolution. 

Mr. NEELY. Would the Senator from Idaho object to the 
request, if submitted now, to proceed to the consideration of 
the resolution at 12 o’clock? 

Mr. BORAH. I do flot know that I would want to proceed 
at that time under the limit of debate which would be in force, 
but probably I shall not object at all. However, I would like 
to have time to read the resolution before I consent to taking 
it up to-day. 

Mr. NEELY. Under what I feel is the menace of an objec- 
tion which might probably prejudice the adoption of the reso- 
lution, I withhold my request, and will renew it at 12 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I move that the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce be relieved from further consideration of 
Senate Resolution 203. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Montana, 
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Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I objected to the considera- 
tion of this resolution when it was brought up a few minutes 
ago for the reason that the resolution was before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee for consideration, and we did consider 
it at some length. I was opposed to it at that time, and I am 
opposed to this sort of an investigation. This resolution has 
never been reported from the committee. I make the further 
point of order—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 11 o'clock having 
arrived, the clerk will state the first bill on the calendar under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

EXTENSION OF PATENT TIME LIMITATIONS 

The bill (S. 4480) providing for the extension of the time 
limitations under which patents were issued in the case of per- 
sons who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the World War was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That where the patentee of any invention or 
discovery the patent for which was granted prior to the 11th day of 
November, 1918, who served in the armed forces of the United States 
at any time between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, shall desire 
an extension of this patent beyond the original terms of its limita- 
tion, be shall make application therefor in writing to the Commissioner 
of Patents within six months after this act shall become effective; 
and upon satisfactory proof of such service the Commissioner of Patents 
shall make a certificate thereon renewing and extending the patent 
from the expiration of the first term for a further term of three times 
the length of said patentee’s service in the armed forces of the United 
States during such period: Provided, That said patent shall not have 
expired prior to the filing of such application and that at the time of 
such application the patentee shall still have a beneficial interest 
therein: And provided further, That no extension shall be granted a 
patentee who was receiving an income from the patent and which 
income was unaffected by said service. Such certificate shall be 
recorded in the Patent Office, and thereupon such patent shall have 
the same effect in law as though it had been originally granted for 17 
years plus the term of such extension. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

L. L. KYLB 

The bill (H. R. 9707) for the relief of L. L. Kyle was con- 

sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, 
to L. L. Kyle, a citizen of El Paso, Tex., the sum of $3,000 for personal 
injuries sustained by him in a collision of a wagon in which he was 
riding and a motor car belonging to the United States Government, 
the said motor car striking and demolishing the wagon and perma- 
nently injuring said Kyle and causing him to lose over a year from 
his work. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4470) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
turn over the gunboat U. S. S. Wolverine to the municipality 
of Erie, Pa., was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not want to object, but 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Covzens] a day or two ago, 
when the matter was brought up, objected to its consideration 
and gave some valid reason for the objection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understood the Senator from 
Michigan to have objected on the ground that the city of 
Detroit might want to buy the ship. 

Mr. KING. Not only might, but actually did, and was willing 
to pay more, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As to that I do not know. 
However, I think the. bil! ought to go over until the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. Perrer] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] are here. 

Mr. KING. I think so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
PRINTING OF HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEB ON PUBLIC LANDS 
AND SURVEYS 

The resolution (S. Res, 208) for the printing of 400 addi- 
tional copies of part 15 of the hearings held before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 847, Sixty-eighth Congress, on 
matters relating to national forests and the public domain, 
was read, considered, and agreed to as follows: 


Resolved, That, in accordance with paragraph 8 of section 2 of the 
printing act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Public Lands 
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and Surveys of the Senate be, and is hereby, empowered to procure 
the printing of 400 additional copies of part 15 of the hearings hela 
before a subcommittee of said committee, pursuant to Senate Resoly- 
tion 347, Sixty-eighth Congress, on matters relating to national fores;. 
and the public domain. 


HEARINGS ON GRAZING FACILITIES 


The resolution (S. Res. 210) to provide for the printing of 
additional copies of hearings on grazing facilities on public 
lands was read, considered, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys 1,000 additional copies of the hearings by 
said committee on grazing facilities on public lands, February 15 + 
March 11, 1926, held in connection with the consideration of the bil! 
(S. 2584) to promote the development, protection, and utilization of 
grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize the range stock-ra ising 
industry, and for other purposes. 


CONDITIONS IN TEXTILE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


The resolution (S. Res. 177) authorizing the appointment of 
a special committee to inspect, investigate, and report upon 
conditions in the textile, aluminum, and steel industries was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move the indefinite postponement of the 
resolution. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, that would bring the mat- 
ter before the Senate for debate. I doubt whether there is 
sufficient time to discuss it. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. A motion to postpone indefinitely 
is not debatable. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want an opportunity to say something 
regarding the resolution before it is acted on. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that the Senator 
from Connecticut let the resolution go over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I withdraw my motion, and ask that the 
resolution go over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I have permission of the Senate to 
insert in the Recorp at this point a summary of the evidence 
developed at the hearing on this resolution, together with a 
statement by Mr. Lauck? Prominent representatives of organ- 
ized labor, of the labor forces employed in important protected 
industries, stated at this hearing that labor is not receiving 
proper compensation under the present protective tariff system. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE PRESENTED TO THE SENATE COMMITTEER ON EDUCA- 
TION AND LABOR IN FAVOR OF THE SHEPPARD RESOLUTION CREATING A 
SENATE COMMITTEH TO INVESTIGATBH WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN TEXTILE AND MBTAL MILLS 


Mr. Thomas F. McMahon, president of the United ‘Textile 
Workers of America, stated that as a resident of Rhode Island for 40 
years he had seen no time, even during the great depression of 1895, 
when conditions were such as they are to-day in the textile industry, 
and have been for the past two years. He explained that his figures 
would indicate that the labor cost is only between 15 per cent and 16 
per cent of the entire cost of the finished product, and quoted Mr. 
Windle, the expert of the Fales & Jenks Machine Co., of Pawtucket, 
as placing the labor costs at only about one-sixth of the entire cost of 
the finished yarn and cotton cloth. Mr. McMahon quoted from the 
report of Secretary Hoover of 1923, giving the average wages of 470,000 
textile workers in the cotton division of the textile industry as only 
$17.30 a week, and stated that with the reduction of 10 per cent 
which ‘took place in 1925 the average wage in the cotton industry is 
now only about $15.50 a week. He asserted that an investigation 
of the cotton industry would show that the wages now paid to work- 
ers In these mills amount to less pay per pound or per yard than it 
was 10 years ago. Despite the claim that the workers are protected 
by the tariff, Mr. McMahon said that not only in New England but in 
the Middle States and the South pauperism is no more frequently met 
with than among the independent American citizens working in the 
cotion mills, 

He said that the textile workers are in favor of a protective tariff 
but one which should be equitable, fair, and just to all. Mr. McMahon 
cited the American Thread Co. as an instance. During the year of 
1924 this concern with headquarters in New York, working less than 
six months, reduced the wages of the workers 10 per cent, and yet 
during this time declared a dividend of 10 per cent and placed in sur- 
plus $1,380,000, and during the 10 years of its existence it has declared 
dividends of 260 per cent and placed in surplus $3,000,000, or more than 
the amount of its capitalization. Mr. McMahon told the committee 
that one reason for asking for an investigation of the textile industry 
is the fact that the wages paid to the workers in the industry are not 
commensurate with the labor value, and pointed out that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce recently reported that the United States has ex- 
ported to the Philippines, which is open to all, about four-fifths of the 
total coarse cotton fabric imported into the Philippines. 
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Mr. Pdward F. McGrady, legislative representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, asked for the investigation, particularly of the 
textile industry, because the American Federation of Labor has known 
for a long time that the textile workers over the country, particularly 
in New England, are pauperized and that in many places when sickness 
visits the home they become objects of charity and the community has 
to support them. 

Mr. McGrady further explained to the committee that the Federation 
of Labor thought the investigation ought to be held because the great 
mill owners asked for a high tariff for the purpose of protecting Amerl- 
ean labor, and after being given this high tariff they broke their word 
with the Congress and thelr word with the’ Republican Party. 
Grady said that Congress gave these manufacturers all they asked and 
they have not kept faith, and that there may be reasons why they have 
not kept faith, but if they are real reasons the American Federaton of 
Labor believes that they ought to be made public, and the best way to 
bring out the facts im the case is having a real investigation of the 
industry. 

Mr. McGrady read into the record two letters written by President 
William Green, of the American Federation of Labor, to Mr. Andrew G. 
Pierce, president of the American Woolen Co., on July 27 and August 
15, 1925, protesting against the proposed cut of 10 per cent in the 
wages of the American Woolen Co.'s employees. 
to the president of the American Woolen Co., President Green stated 
that the latest reduction of 10 per cent imposed in the Willimantic 
district (Connecticut) is regarded as one of the most uncalled-for and 
indefensible reductions ever offered or demanded by employers of labor, 
and stated that in order to enforce these reductions many men, women, 
and children had been evicted from company-owned houses and were 
compelled to live in a tent colony. Mr. McGrady also read to the com- 
mittee a letter to Mr. Robert Amory, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, by President Green, on July 27, 1925, 
opposing the cut of 10 per cent in wages that certain cotton-manufac- 
turing companies were putting into effect, and stated that throughout 
the controversy the owners and operators of these mills have not acted 
fairly with the workers, that they have refused to receive the com- 
mittees decently, have refused to answer correspondence, and have 
refused to enter into negotiations with the wage earners. 

Through the courtesy of the chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, Hon, Henry T. Hunt and Mr. W. Jett Lauck, representing the 
employees of the Passaic Textile Mills, and Mr. Gustav Deak, an em- 
ployee of the Botany Mills, now on strike, were permitted to give their 
testimony. Mr. Hunt stated that the Botany Mills for the seven years 
ending December 81, 1928, had earned on the average $3,160,000, or 
about 97 per cent, on their capital of $3,400,000. The Forstmann- 
Huffmann Co. invested $750,000, Mr. Hunt stated, in their works in 
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1905, and in a few years they increased their capital to $2,000,000 | 


common stock and $3,500,000 preferred stock, and that in 19138 their 
assets amounted to $9,858,903 and their surplus and reserve to $1,550,- 
000. In 1924, on the basis of the income tax paid, the profit of the 
Forstmann-Huffmann Co. was close to $3,520,000, and 1924 was 
regarded as a bad year in the textile industry, 

Mr. W. Jett Lauck stated that the woolen and worsted industry in 
the Passaic region has an average protective duty of 73 per cent; but 


charged that mill owners not only repudiated all accepted industrial | 


safeguards but disregarded the most elementary moral and human stand- 
ards. 
the Botany Worsted Mills earned less than $1,200, while the remaining 
29 per cent earned less than $1,600, although the National Industrial 
Conference Board as a result of an original investigation in the adjacent 
textile communities of West Hoboken and Union Hill, N. J., established 
the sum of $1,604 per annum as the necessary “ minimum cost of living 
among wage earners.” Formerly, Mr. Lauck admitted, while it was 
about $1,620 it is now about $1,400. 


In 1925 Mr. Lauck reported that 71 per cent of the workers in | 


Mr. Deak, a young man of 22, stated that he had been working in | 


the Botany Mills since he was 14, and started there because his father 
could not support his family with his earnings. He started at 19 
cents an hour and got 55 cents an hour after seven years, but that 
they reduced the wages 10 per cent, and he made from $18 to $20 a 
week for semiskilled work. 

A letter was read to the committee from Mr. M. F. Tighe, the prest- 
dent of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, 
stating that it was very difficult to get anything bearing on wages and 
working conditions in and around steel mills because they are prac- 


tically all nonunion and the fear of discharge is so prevalent among | 
the men working in the plants, if they attempt to say anything criti- | 


cal of the management or conditions of work, that thelr statements 
could not be taken without investigation. 

By the permission of the committee Mr. Lauck submitted a supple- 
mental statement, in which he pofnted out that the labor cost of mix- 
tures, serge, and men’s wear was 11 per cent of the mill’s selling price, 
21.78 per cent of the selling price of mill's plece-dyed serge, 28 per cent 
of the mill selling price of women’s fine worsted dress goods, 17 per 
cent of the mill selling price of broadcloth for women’s dress goods, 
and only 16.32 per cent of the mill selling price of pile fabrie for 
ladies’ coats, Mr, Lauck in this statement quoted the figures of Mr, 
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Willflam Goldman, president of Cohen, Goldman & Co., clothing manufac. 
turers of New York, tn 1922, in the hearing before the Senate Finance 
Committee, showing that of the price paid for clothes by the publte 
not over 5 per cent goes to the operators in the worsted and woolen 
that is, in the case of the suit of clothes for which the retail 
merchant has paid $30—only $1.60 Is received by the workers in the 
mills for producing the cloth from which this suit is made and the 


» 


talloring cost is only 25 per cent of the retail price. 
SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF W. JETT 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
RESOLUTION 177, SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
the public hearing before the Committee on Education and 
Labor on May 26, 1926, we have collected detailed data for certain 
fabrics produced by the mills of Passaic, N. J., against which a strike 
has been conducted during the past 20 weeks. data include 
labor and other costs of production, the relation of labor costs of pro 
duction to total manufacturing costs, and the relation of labor costs to 
wholesale and retail prices. They also show the relation of labor cost 
of manufacturing to the tariff, and to the total cost of men’s clothing 
Detailed information for four representative types of cloths 
factured for women’s wear, and four for men's wear, have been 
included in the investigation. In these typical examples, the relation 
of labor and other items of costs, as well as profit, to total milil selling 
They are as follows: 
| 
Per yard | Per cent | Per cent 
| 
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Men's wear, mixture serge, 56-inch, 16-ounce 
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nitrites natin iaieitbiantaanintcmnntninpieipiaiits 54. 23 45. 55 
SANOP Sia caicctntasscsssedoscncccsece<s 25.93} 21.78 
Overhead. } 19. 84 16. 67 
Poted wi eet iis... ssi. sel. 878} 100.00) 4.00 
Gs CUSRIG UTA cn dhidincoccdudiacdcdeccctscccaes Og et 6. 00 
ck aN eke || Eases ! 10. 00 
DOR colin Sele ccceceycesesscuntessnccuusng > 100, 00 
= | 
No.3 | 
Men’s unfinished worsted, 58-inch, 1244-ounce | 
ND ED 2. il ee set he epentikeaaliien | 52. 32 45. 00 
BI a a che er va ens nancies titania et iatateiaiathe ctalemapaiiiel | 24. 42 21. 00 
SPOS cnadecadedseeluedbenansdanwdenmaimendnn 23. 26 20. 00 
Be sesiets 
PUT eee BON Recta titi catoscwcisedssoonnnth | 100,00 86. 00 
Selling expenses ee 8 6. 00 
ein ob lie Se cert tdtvecedttndasutenbd tenonamede sD Bree tee ae 8. 00 
pr ee ee eee ee ee ! 100. 00 
eS Se ee SE 
No. 4 | 
Men’s piece-dyed serge, 58-inch, 10 ownces 
Ont cists iss 30.~03seen.cadal.lalei.ad $1.40) 43.89 26. 87 
ins... chinindianitanamdandiildeine tii cameeallie 1.04 32. 60 27. 01 
BPP icretinttiind adel aminaipesaiaientnaiitidiiatapemda aad - 75 | 23. 51 19. 48 
Petal wit Gables. ni 5h cti tt 3.19; 100.00 82. 86 
Selling expenses --..... + | ey 5.97 
7 elinatatihesdukaemedenen .43 homeoveses | 11,17 
Mill selling price........- SSclen it iteie = 800-4 06 fos. .c. ius | 100. 00 
No. 5 
Women’s dress goods, 54-inch, 10-ownce, fine worsted 
Oe Tada ial ho clateinacemsieen Gasiianntaeimiadllinetneain 1.79 | 42.72 35. 80 
Baber. 322. .535582..3 1. 40 | . , 
Overhead 1.00 | | 
ER sc calinenmandeckevesrinmamaurs 4.19} 100.00 83. 80 
ee GONE ah. oo So sees. esd absccutc FeO Ba tick 6. 00 
OUD. 0s tite db Sle o earttdettnotlatthbinense-atbnbti | 9 eee } 10. 20 
Mill selling price. .._..........-.---...-------- Np ties | 100.00 
———_——— ————— SS. 
No.6 | 
Women’s dress goods, 54-inch, 10-ownce broadcloth 
Material_. ...... whi cD cities aclliaiiall 1.44} 60.25 52. 36 
. 47 | 19. 67 17. 08 
. 48 | 20. 08 | 17.4 
Te Uellainantiiindssimatniinkiniincmbentitiinns 2.39; 10000) 86.9% 
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Per yard | Per cent 


No. 6—Continued 
Women’s dress goods, 54-inch, 10-ownce broadcloth—Con. 


Selling expenses. ... 
Profit 


Mill selling price 


Women's dresscs goods, 56-inch, 10-ownce serge 


Material. 

Labor pocsaddbeh dubs baditadbbuswendcabtatten 

aint tide ontuitiie pdiiicbaitind oil R 19. 44 
Total mill cost : aa ouenaihaceenmdiasaaee 4 ; 100. 00 

Selling expenses : 5 é 

Profit..... 


Mill selling price. 


Pile fabric, for ladies’ coats, 54-inch, 17~ounce 


Material__..._. 2.70 53. 78 43. 20 
Labor a 1.02 20. 32 16. 32 
Overhead sé 1.30 25. 90 20. 80 

Total mill cost 5. 02 100. 00 80. 32 
Belling expenses s oidinal aaieabdaeieetasclaaieaatane 40! 6. 40 
Profit 


Mill selling price ............... 





LABOR COSTS, PROFITS, AND EFFECT OF 10 PER CENT WAGE INCREASB ON 
MILL PROFITS AND PRICES 


The labor cost of manufacturing woolen and worsted cloth in 
Passaic ranges from only 10 to 80 per cent of the mill selling price 
of the cloth and averages for all cloths about 20 per cent. The table 
below makes a comparison of labor costs, profits, and mill prices for 
four representative types of goods for men and women’s wear pro- 
duced by Passaic mills. It also shows the relation of a wage increase 
to Passaic textile workers of only 10 per cent, which they are re- 
questing, to mill profits and prices, 


¢ {Mill price 


Cost o after 10 


Labor Profit 10 per 
cost to mill cent wage 
increase 


Description of cloth 


Men's wear: 
Mixed serge (Exhibit 1)... 
Piece-dyed serge (Exhibit 2) 
Unfinished worsted (Exhi- 
UE Bhs ah onde Ol nee 
Piece-dyed serge (Exhibit 4) 
Women’s wear: 
Fine worsted dress goods 
(Exhibit 5). 
Broadcloth dress goods (Ex- 
hibit 6) és . ot . ° . 047 
Serge dress goods (Exhibit 
7) bina onde ° . - 043 
Pile fabric, coat goods (Ex- 
SUES Si ovnssiatatialete tabibinciaradaenl \ ° . 102 


In the foregoing comparison, it is seen that for the eight repre- 
sentative cloths given, the total labor costs of manufacture range 
from only 43 cents to $1.02 per yard, while, on other hand, the net 
profits of the mill range from 12 to 83 cents per yard. The range in 
mill selling prices of these cloths is from $2 to $6.25 per yard and 
a wage increase of 10 per cent to the Passaic workers would add to 
selling prices increases of only 5% to 14 cents per yard. By way of 
illustration, a mixed serge for men's clothing, which is now sold by 
the Passiac mills for $5 a yard, would sell for only $5.05 per yard, 
if a wage advance of 10 per cent were granted to the workers and 
its cost added to the selliug price of the mill. The profit now made 
by the mills on this particular kind of cloth is 35 cents per yard while 
the total labor cost of its manufacture is only 55 cents per yard. 
It is clear from this comparison, and for the other examples sub- 
mitted in the table, that a 10 per cent increase in wages could be 
granted to the Passaic workers and be absorbed by profits, and still 
leave the Passaic mill owners exceedingly generous returns. It is 
also at once evident from these comparisons, that profits to the mills 
are excessive and, es compared with labor, constitute a too large pro- 
portion of the prices received by the mills, 

RELATION OF WAGES OF MILL OPERATIVE TO CLOTHING PRICES PAID BY 
THRE PUBLIC 

Detatis of the items comprised in the cost of a suit of clothes 
were given by Mr. William Goldman, president of Cohen, Goldman & 
Co., clothing manufacturers of New York, in the 1922 “ Hearings be- 


fore the Committee on Finance, United States Senate” (pp. 3715 
3716) as follows: 


Amount | Per cent 


Cloth, 3% yards, at $2 per yard 
Trimmings (buttons, cotton linings, ete.) 
Tailoring 


Wholesale price, $22.50 less 9 per cent discount 
Selling expenses and profit of retailer 


Retail price 30. 00 100. 00 


In the manufacture of the cloth itself labor constitutes from 10 to 
30 per cent, with an average of about 20 per cent of the mill selling 
price. 

If mill labor constitutes only 20 per cent of the mill selling price of 
the cloth and the cloth constitutes only 25 per cent of the retail 
price of a suit of clothes, it is evident that of the price paid for 
clothes by the public not over 5 per cent goes to the operatives in 
the worsted and woolen mills. In other words, in the case of a suit 
of clothes for which the retail merchant {fs paid $30 only $1.50 
represents the amount received by the workers in the mill for producing 
the cloth of which the suit is made. A 10 per cent increase in their 
wages would add only about 15 cents to the price paid for a $30 suit 
if it were passed by the manufacturers and distributers to the con- 
sumer. On the other hand, the facts show, as already pointed out, 
that a wage increase of this or even a larger amount could be ab- 
sorbed from the excessive prices of the mill owners, and no advance 
in mill or retail prices would be necessary. 

The above details were for a rather cheap suit of clothes, but in 
suits made to sell at higher prices, although the fabric is usually more 
costly, better trimmings are used and the tailoring is more care- 
fully done by higher-paid workers, so that in few suits does the cloth 
constitute as much as 25 per cent of the retail price. 


INCREASE IN PRICES OF WOOLEN CLOTH UNDER PRESENT TARIFF LAW 


That the present tariff has greatly increased prices is shown by the 
index number of prices of cloth before and after the passage of the 
existing tariff law. The authoritative index numbers of the Textile 
World show that prices have advanced 40 points from April, 1922, 
preceding the enactment of the present tariff act, to April, 1926. This 
represents an increase of 21 per cent. Prices were also 20 per cent 
higher in 1923 and 1924, and 27 per cent higher in 1925, than they 
were before the tariff duties were advanced by the law of 1922, 


PROFITS EXCESSIVE 


It might be claimed that large profits per yard of cloth produced 
does not necessarily mean that profits are unduly large when re- 
lated to capital invested in the mills. An examination of corporate 
earnings of the mills, however, conclusively demonstrates that the 
profits of the Passaic mills are excessive. Mr. Henry T. Hunt, in 
his statement before the committee on May 26 last, brought out these 
facts In a very comprehensive way. He showed by way of illustra- 
tion that the net average earnings of the Botany Mills for the seven 
years ending December 81, 1923, was about 97 per cent on their in- 
vested capital, and that the New Jersey Spinning Co. for 16 years 
averaged 53 per cent, and during the years 1916-17, 105 per cent. 
These statements and facts relative to the earnings and alien affilia- 
tions of other companies appear in the record of the hearing, and 
it is not our intention to repeat, but merely to cite them here. 


INBSCAPABLE CONCLUSIONS 


From the facts thus briefly submitted for your consideration, the 
following conclusions are apparent and inescapable : 

1. That the general average of 73 per cent protection on woolen 
and worsted fabrics established by the existing tariff law does not 
add to the economic well being of the textile workers, and is a posi- 
tive detriment to the domestic users of woolen and worsted goods. 

2. That labor is exploited on one hand and consumers on the other 
by the textile manufacturers, the special privileges extended in the 
law against foreign competition, being entirely absorbed by the mill 
owners in indefensible prices and profits. 

3. That wages paid in the Passaic mills, or, in other words, the 
labor costs of producing woolen and worsted goods, are not re- 
sponsible for the increase in prices of these essential fabrics. 

4. That a modest wage increase, or even wages sufficiently adequate 
for the proper support of workers and their families, could be paid 
without increasing mill or retail prices. All that would be necessary 
would be to reduce the excessive profits now taken unjustifiably under 
the advantages established by the tariff law, and to transfer this pro- 
portion of excessive profits to the outlay for labor. Even with this 
deduction from profits they would still be more than just and reason- 
able. 

Under these conditions there can be no dispute as to the duty of the 
Congress. One of the fundamental reasons advanced in support of the 
existing tariff law was that it would safeguard American standards of 
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living and protect American labor against the competition of the cheap | 
labor of Europe. If it is now true, as the facts indisputably show, 
after four years’ operation of the present tariff legislation, in the tex- 
industry of Passaic, which enjoys an extreme protection of 73 
per cent; that the workers in the mills are unspeakably exploited ; 
that the wages of heads of families are so pitifully inadequate that 
mothers have to work at night to supplement the insufficient earnings 
of their husbands; that children have to go to the mills to add to the 
combined but inadequate family income worked for by both fathers and 
mothers; that the mothers are forced to neglect their babies, whose 
rate of mortality is appallingly high; and that all classes of textile 
workers are denied the fundamental rights of organizing, bargaining 
collectively, and resisting the injustices and brutalities of an industrial 
autocracy created by the mill owners, while at the same time con- 
sumers are required to pay increased prices for woolen and worsted 
fabrics, and the mill owners are reaping excessive and indefensible 
profits the Congress must take measures to guarantee that these in- 
equalities in the distribution of the alleged benefits of protection must 
be corrected. Their failure to do this or to face the facts which an 
investigation would disclose can not be interpreted otherwise than that 
the 73 per cent protective duty on woolen and worsteds has been 
established to enhance the personal and corporate fortunes of the 
Passaic mill owners, and so far as the interests of consumers of these 
fabrics and of those unfortunate men, women, and children whe labor 
in the mills are concerned, the protective tariff is more than futile. 
Its objects have been subverted, and it has resulted in a situation which 
violates the fundamentals of human and industrial justice and which 
is a menace to democratic institutions and ideals, 
Respectfully, 


tile 





W. Jerr Lauck, 
Economisi for Striking Employees of Passaic Mills. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


} 
| 
The bill (S. 3847) to amend and clarify existing laws relating 
to the powers and duties of the auditor for Porte Rico and the 
auditor for the Philippine Islands was announced as next in 

order. 
Mr. KING. Over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
| 


GEORGE C. MANSFIELD CO. AND GEORGE D. MANSFIELD 


The bill (S. 648) for the relief of George C. Mansfield Co. 
and George D. Mansfield was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. The bill had been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of George C. Mansfield Co. and 
George D. Mansfield, of Milwaukee, Wis., for losses sustained because 
of the alleged illegal action of the Federal Food Administration, di- 
vision of enforcement, in directing and compelling the said George 
C. Mansfield Co. and the said George D. Mansfield to sell certain 
cheese products, be referred to the Court of Claims to hear and deter- 
mine the same and report its findings to Congress: Provided, That no 
suit shall be brought under the provisions of this act after six months 
from the date of the passage thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2268) for the relief of Michael J. Leo was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 10821) for the appointment of certain addi- 
tional judges was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


JOE ¥. JENKINS 


The bill (H. R. 2324) for the relief of Joe F. Jenkins was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Joe F. Jenkins, who was a member of the Twenty-ninth Company, 
Twentieth Engineer Regiment United States Army, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a private of that organization on 
the 17th day of September, 1919: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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The bill (H. R. 12393) to amend paragraphs 1 and 2 of sec 
tion 26 of the act of June 30, 1919, entitled “An act making 


| appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1920,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4234) for the relief of Franklin B. Morse was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


INVESTIGATION OF CONDITIONS IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The resolution (S. Con. Res. 19) creating a joint committee 
of Congress to investigate conditions in the Virgin Islands was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASBE. Let the resolution go over. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I beg an opportunity to make 
a brief statement to the Senate. 1 wish I might have the 
attention of every Member of the Senate touching the concur- 
rent resolution. Here is the situation: 

The Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions has 
worked very hard upon the question as to what ought to be 
done with reference to the Virgin Islands. It is a shame that 
these islands have been practically forgotten and neglected by 
the Government of the United States. There are 24,000 people 
who are living under what is tantamount to an autocratic 
government. These people came under the American flag with 
high hopes. They have been neglected. Our committee has 
done the very best it could to reach a solution of the matter 
without such an investigation as is here proposed. We have 
taken testimony and investigated conditions as thoroughly as 
we could at long range and without personal touch with the 
situation. My own opinion as a member of the committee was 
that we had sufficient information to warrant immediate legis- 
lation for the establishment of a civil government, but the 
majority of the committee were of opinion that careful personal 
investigation on the ground was desirable. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me at 
that poiut? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to ask the Senator whether the 
preposal to have the investigation did not originate from a 
complaint made by some negro of the Virgin Islands against 
Judge Williams, of Baltimore? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; the Senator is mistaken about that. The 
people to whom the Senator refers were anxious for immediate 
legislation and were originally opposed to this investigation. 
As a matter of fact, this inquiry was suggested by the people 
who opposed the legislation. The Senator is quite mistaken, 

Mr. BRUCE. I asked that question because my understand- 
ing was, when these charges came to be looked into, that it 
was found that they were grounded on charges against Judge 
Williams, of Baltimore. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have a petition very largely signed by the 
people who were opposed to the very legislation which I myself 
favored and embodied in a bill. They want a committee to 
look into the situation. I do not believe the Congress of the 
United States onght to ignore the desire of these people to 
have something done in their behalf. The resolution proposes 
a joint committee. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I gladly yield. 

Mr. FERNALD. I see there is no report on the matter. Can 
the Senator advise us about the probable expense of the investi- 
gation? We have been carrying on investigations for the past 
10 years until it has been asserted, and I think truly so, that 
the investigations have cost more than $20,000 an hour, and I 
am told that is not one-half the expense of the investigations. 
I made up my mind that before I would allow any more of these 
resolutions for investigations to go through I should make some 
inquiry and endeavor te ascertain the probable expense. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is a perfectly proper inquiry. The Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Hxpenses of the 
Senate looked carefully into the matter and placed a limit of 


$2,500. 
Mr. FERNALD. In my opinion, they will not need that 
much 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I would like to say to my friend, the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Biease}, that originally I was op- 
posed to the resoluiton, but I have made a considerable study, 
rather an intensive study, of the situation in the Virgin Islands ; 
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and if I were called upon now to legislate—and we must legis- 
late, and legislate quickly—I would be unable to suggest proper 
legislation without further investigation, I think it is in the 
interest of economy, and certainly in the interest of justice, that 
we send, somebody there to find out conditions and tell us just 
what kind of government we should give those people. Cer- 
tainly the military government to which they are now sub- 
jected is wrong. There is tyranny and oppression, and the con- 
dition there is intolerable. I think we ought to know conditions 
from some of our own representatives, who will be prepared 
when we meet.in December to submit a measure which would 
be just and proper. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. With pleasure. . 

Mr. ASHURST. I join in the expression of the Senator from 
Utah. I do not know who will be appointed on the committee, 
I hope I will not, and I could not serve if I were appointed. So 
I have no personal interest. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the Senator that I know I will 
not be appointed. 

Mr. ASHURST. I feel that the Senator from Utah has cor- 
rectly stated the situation. If we are going to hold—as we in- 
deed are going to hold-—island possessions, the representatives 
of the people want to know what is going on in those posses- 
sions. I appeal to my able friend the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsE] to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIS. 
matter, 

Mr. FERNALD. I am quite in sympathy with what the Sen- 
ator from Ohio desires to do in the matter, but I am sure the 
Senator will recall that it is only a few years since we had a 
commission go to the islands at considerable expense. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think $1,100 was the expense. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
objection. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator’s amendment 
will include ceding the islands to anybody who will take them. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I had not thought of that, but it would be a 
good thing. On line 9, after the words “ United States,” I 
propose to insert the words “ and Porto Rico” 
line 2, after the words “ United States,” insert the words “ and 
Porto Rico.” 

I do not know that the conditions are as chaotie in Porto 
Rico as they are in the Virgin Islands, but a great many pro- 
tests and complaints with regard to the administration in 
Porto Rico have come to my oflice. Porto Rico is not very far 
away from the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I might be willing to join with the 
Senator from Nevada subsequently, but I very much fear at 
this late time in the session that if he adds the amendment 
which he has proposed it will defeat the whole proposition. 
We must get some solution of the Virgin Islands matter. I do 
not believe it} would be practicable for the committee which 
goes there to undertake to investigate conditions in Porto Rico, 
where there are 1,200,000 people. I think it would destroy the 
effectiveness of the investigation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The committee itself should decide to what 
extent it wants to go into the Porto Rican question. I simply 
want to give the committee authority, while they are down in 
that vicinity, to look into the Porto Rican question if they see fit 
to do so, 

Mr. WILLIS. I appreciate the Senator’s purpose, but I wish 
he would not insist on the amendment, because I think it would 
defeat the whole proposition, and we ought to do something for 
the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. PITTMAN, If there is anyone who does not want to in- 
vestigate Porto Rico, that is the very reason why I think it 
should be done. I think the administration of Porto Rico, 
from evidence which I have, is bad. Of course, we can not 
always rely on evidence and I admit that. There is contra- 
dictory evidence. That is one of the reasons why I am in 
favor of the committee going down there. That is the only 
excuse for the committee to go there, 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator will introduce a resolution and 
let us act on it at the next session, it seems to me it would 
be very much better. I am sure if he tries to add this amend- 
ment it will defeat the whole proposition. I wish the Senator 
would not insist upon it. 


I will yield to anyone who will help in this 


To save further discussion, 1 withdraw the 


~ 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Ohio will accept the suggestion of the Senator from Nevada 
Certainly the Senate should have the information which can }). 
had from an investigation of this sort. I am thoroughly eon- 
vinced that we need to have just such an investigation as js 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio, but I can see no objection 
to the addition of Porto Rico. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the amendment wil| 
not be agreed to. The two problems are entirely separate and 
distinct. Porto Rico has had a government for a long period 
of time, and if what the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
says is correct, and I have no reason to doubt it, it would re- 
quire long and expensive investigation, whereas the Virgin Is. 
lands matter is a very small proposition. There are less than 
30,000 people there. They have never had a proper form of 
government and a committee could very properly finish up the 
work there in a very short period of time, whereas if we add 
Porto Rico to it and it is done properly, and it ought not to 
be done at all unless it is done properly, it would take a long 
time and cost a great deal of money. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask the Senator from Ohio a question if I may. 

Mr. WILLIS. My time has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In my time, if I have any. 
When is it expected the investigation will be made? 

Mr. WILLIS. The expectation is that the investigation will 
be made and the report made so we can act in December. My 
recollection is the date is fixed in the resolution. I do not have 
a copy before me at the moment, but the committee is to report 
so Congress will have the information in December. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In view of the fact that the 
elections are approaching in November, does the Senator think 
he can escape from the campaign in Ohio long enough to go to 
the Virgin Islands? Does he not think he had better wait 
until after election, when he has been defeated for reelection, 
and then go to the Virgin Islands when he will have plenty of 
time? 

Mr. WILLIS. To relieve the agitation of my friend, I want 
to say that the consideration to which he has alluded would 
absolutely preclude my service on the committee, if I should 
ever be thought of in that connection. Of course, I would not 
be a member of it. I could not serve on the committee if ap- 
pointed because of the requirements of the campaign to which 
the Senator from Arkansas refers. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I insist on the regular order. 
As I understand it, we are operating under a unanimous-consent 
agreement to take up bills on the calendar to which there is no 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If anybody objects, the resolution 
goes over, but in the meantime it is before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution wil! go 
over. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE SERVICE 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the bill (H. R. 3858) to estab- 
lish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce a foreign commerce service of the 
United States, and for other purposes, has been favorably 
reported from the Committee on Commerce, and on a previous 
occasion I addressed the Senate in favor of this bill. That 
the importance of the work done by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is recognized in foreign countries is indi- 
cated by the following article from a German trade journal, 
which I ask to have inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


We have been envious in Germany of the very different reports 
regarding the official foreign trade promotion in the United States 
and have contended that German foreign trade, contrary to American, 
has at its disposal the tradition of decades which makes such outside 
assistance unnecessary. This opinion may have been correct up to 1914, 
though it was only possible for very large concerns to maintain their 
own information service, which was sufficient to supply them with cur- 
rent information regarding export markets. 

After the war the situation has been completely changed. In con- 
trast to business in neutral countries German export trade has lost its 
whole traditions. At this time when a well-organized export informa: 
tion service could be of untold value the present organizations are 
complete failures. The official consular reports are of small help to the 
business man, since they are too general in character and unusually 
far out of date. The answering of small simple questions regarding for- 
eign firms or reports on detailed market conditions fer particular 
articles takes days in German information services, 

Compare this with the reports of the American organization which 
has been put into operation in the Department of Commerce under Sec- 
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retary Hoover. About $500,000,000 of the increase in American foreign 
trade in 1925 can be credited to the activity of this service, which 
»pewered over 2,000,000 inquiries from exporters during the year, and 
to-day handles from 7,000 to 8,000 such inquiries daily. It is astonish- 

« that 50 per cent of all inquiries are handled within 24 hours. For 

service Hoover maintains 45 offices abroad and 40 branches in the 

ted States. A special division exists for tariffs, and the Division of 

Commercial Laws is of untold value to the small business man, who can 

hardly afford expensive attorneys and transportation specialists. This 

ole organization costs the American people less than $3,000,000 per 
nnum, 

We have in Germany immense files filled with this material, the 
nreparation of which has cost very large sums. In spite of this we 
have not yet been able, as Hoover and his staff have been doing for 
years, to regularly obtain concrete results for the benefit of our tin- 
stry. American exporters are in touch with the commodity divisions 
of the Department of Commerce and automatically receive free in- 
formation concerning their own industry, and what is more in a form 
which is immediately usable. 

This triumph of Hoover efficiency over the usual lethargy of the 
bureaucratic government machine was only possible because Hoover 
would tolerate no commercial attachés abroad, who were not able to 
report dollars and cents services, Such persons were simply replaced 
with better material, 

If one looks over a German consular report it is at once apparent 
how far removed we are from this American example, We need such 
a service far more than the Americans for whom export trade is only 
a safety valve in times of business depression on the home market. It 
is accordingly high time that the present scholarly but impractical 
services of the present German foreign trade organizations be replaced 


a study of the successful American example. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATION 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for just a moment or two in order that I may explain 
the situation regarding the conference on the radio bill. The 
conferees met yesterday and found, owing to differences in the 
two bills, that it will be impossible to work out an agreement 
even though a compromise might be made by both sides. It 
was felt, however, by all the members of the conference com- 
mittee, both Houses and Senate Members, that there ought to be 
some sort of legislation or resolution which would protect the 
rights of the Government and the public during the interim 
between now and the convening of Congress, when an agree- 
ment might be reached between the two Houses. 

For that reason the conference committee prepared a joint 
resolution which I want to offer to the Senate and after it is 
read I want to ask for immediate consideration of it. Let 
me say that the resolution simply provides two things. First, 
it prohibits the granting of licenses to broadcasting stations for 
more than 90 days, which is the present practice. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
understand that by unanimous consent we are considering bills 
on the calendar. I ask for the regular order. The Senator 
can take up the conference report at 12 o’clock. 

Mr, DILL. It is not a conference report. It must be passed 
here and sent to the House and passed there before 3 o'clock. 
It will only take a moment. If the Senator will indulge me I 
think I can dispose of it quickly. If it takes any time I will 
wait, but I hope the Senator will indulge me. 

I will say that the joint resolution provides that the licenses 
for the telegraph stations shall not be for more than two years, 
which is the present number. It then provides also that any- 
body asking for a renewal of license or for a new license shall 
sign a waiver of any claim of vested right to the ownership 
or use of the wave length. Those two provisions will protect 
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or of any claim to any right, as against the United States, to any 


wave length or to the use of the ether in radio transmission because 
of previous license to use the same or because of the use thereof. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was very anxious to hear 
the statement of the Senator from Washington a little 
while ago, but there was so much noise in the Chamber that I 
failed to hear what he said with reference to his inability 


|} to bring about an arrangement by which the bill which the 


Senate passed should become a law. 

Mr, DILL. The differences between the House and the Sen- 
ate bills are quite wide. The House could not accept the Senate 
bill, the House conferees said, and the Senate conferees could 
not accept the House bill. It was realized that a compromise 
must be worked out. We had less than 12 hours from the 


| time we met on the bill, in fact, not quite that long. It was 


apparent that we could not intelligently come to an agreement 
and work out a rewritten bill, as will be necessary, so we did 
not disagree; we are continuing the conference; but we recom- 
mend the passage of this joint resolution in the interim. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want-to ask the Senator was not the 


| vital difference between the Senate and the House bill as to 





the interests of the public, and will maintain the status quo | 


so far as the public interest is concerned. I ask that the clerk 
may read the joint resolution which I offer. 

i ry PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 125) limiting the time for 
which licenses for radio transmission may be granted, and for 
other purpoyes, was read the first time by its title, and the 
second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That until otherwise provided by law, no original 
license for the operation of any radio broadcasting station and no 
renewal of a license of an existing broadcasting station, shall be 
granted for longer periods than 90 days and no original license for 
the operation of any other class of radio station and no renewal of 
the license for an existing station of any other class than a broad- 
casting station, shall be granted for longer periods than two years; 
and that no original radio license or the renewal of an existing license 
shall be granted after the date of the passage of this resolution unless 
the applicant therefor shall execute in writing a waiver of any right 


whether this system should be operated under the control of a 
commission, or under the control of Mr. Hoover and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce? 

Mr. DILL. The vital difference was as the Senator from 
North Carolina has stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I imagine. 

Mr. DILL. Between placing control in a commission and 
bureau in the Department of Commerce; but I think it possible 


7 : 3 | to work out a compromise. I ask for the immediate considera- 
by practical export trade promotion, which it is possible to obtain by | 


tion of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MICHAEL J. LEO 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 


| [Mr. Kine] informs me that he will withdraw his objection 


which was made to Order of Business 1145, being the bill 
(H. R. 2268) for the relief of Michael J. Leo, which was passed 
over only a moment ago. It is a very clear case where money 
is due the claimant. The Attorney General has no objection 
to its payment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I made objection to that bill 
because the report did not quite indicate the reason for its 
passage. Upon further investigation it seems to me that it is 
a meritorious claim. The law was declared to be unconstitu- 
tional, and under the law which was in force during the 
Food Administration the claimant paid the amount referred to 
in the bill. The law having been declared unconstitutional, 
it seems to me there is no reason why he should not have the 
money refunded to him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to 
Michael J. Leo $16,500, the amount of a fine paid by him in 
pursuance of a judgment entered upon a plea nolo contendre 
under certain provisions of the so-called Lever Act previous 
to the time that the Supreme Court of the United States held 
such provisions void, such plea and payment having been made 
under a stipulation, as follows: 


In consideration that the Attorney General and this court shall 
accept the plea nolo contendre which I hereby tender to the above- 
entitled indictment, I do hereby waive any and all fines which the 
court may see fit to impose upon me upon such plea, except in the 
event that the so-called Lever Act under which said indictment ts 
found shall be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and that no prosecution could be sustained upon the 
facts stated in said indictment. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL POLICE COURT BUILDING FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11943) providing for an additional build- 
ing for the use of the police court of the District of Columbia. 
It instructs the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
enter into contracts for the erection of a building for the use 
of the police court of the District of Columbia, but the location, 
plans, and specifications for such building shall be approved by 
the Fine Arts Commission and by the chief justices of the 
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police courts and Supreme Court of the District of Columbia ; 
and authorizes an appropriation for the erection of said build- 
ing to be made in like manner as other expenses of the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EDITH L. BICKFORD 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 2328) for the relief of Edith L. Bick- 
ford. It proposes to pay to Edith L. Bickford, widow of the 
late George F. Bickford, late American consul at Antung, 
China, $3,500, being one year’s salary of her deceased husband, 
who died of illness incurred while in the Consular Service; and 
authorizes the appropriation of a sufficient sum to carry out 
the purpose of the act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GENEVIEVE HENDRICK 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 3529) for the relief of Genevieve Hendrick. 
It proposes to pay to Genevieve Hendrick, widow of Michael J. 
Hendrick, late consul at Windsor, Canada, $4,000, being one 
year’s salary of her deceased husband, who died while at his 
post of duty, and appropriates a sufficient sum to carry out the 
purpose of the act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ETELKA BELL 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 4268) for the relief of Etelka Bell. It 
proposes to pay to Etelka Bell, widow of the late Edward Bell, 
late counsellor of legation and chargé d'affaires, at the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Peking, China, $9,000, being one year’s salary 
of her deceased husband, who died of illness incurred while 
in the Diplomatic Service; and authorizes the appropriation 
of a sufficient sum to carry out the purpose of the act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PERSON NEL OF THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, on yesterday I objected to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11119) to alter the personnel of 
the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. I would now ask the Senate to con- 
sider and pass the bill. I am told that it is very important for 
the District of Columbia. I have conferred with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Capper] in regard to the matter, and I with- 
draw my objection to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BRUCH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Kansas whether this is the bill which imposes a very onerous 
charge on electric companies in the District of Columbia for 
the purpose of meeting the expenses of some investigation? 

Mr. CAPPER. No. The Senator from Maryland has in mind 
an entirely different bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well. 

Mr. CAPPER. This bill simply reorganizes the personnel of 
the Public Utilities Commission. 

Mr. BRUCE. ‘That is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“That,” to strike out the words “the first paragraph,” so as 
to read: 

That paragraph 97 of section 8, ete. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, page 1, after line 8, 
to strike out: 

Par. 97. (a) The Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia shall be composed of three commissioners, to be appointed 
by. the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
Of the three commissioners first appointed after the passage of this 
amendatory act, one shali be appointed for a term of one year, one 
for a term of two years, and one for a term of three years, com- 
mencing July 1, 1926. The terms of office of all successors shall ex- 
pire three years after the expiration of the terms for which their 
predecessors were appointed; but any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed only fer the unexpired 
term of his predecessor. Each commissioner sball recelye a salary at 
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the rate of $7,500 a year. The commission shall at least biennia}), 
elect a chairman by a majority vote of its members. No coe, 
sioner shall during his term of office hold any other public fi, 
The Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall furnish tho , 


mission with suitable offices and quarters. 


om 


And in lieu thereof to insert : 


Par. 97. (a) The Public Utilities Commission of the District o¢ 
Columbia shall be composed of three commissioners as follows 4) 
The Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, and (° two 
persons appointed by the President, by and with the advice and oop. 
sent of the Senate. Each of the appointed commissioners shall recejys 
a salary at the rate of $7,500 per annum. Of the two commissioners 
first appointed after the passage of this amendatory act, one shal 
be appointed for a term of two years, and one for a term of three 
years, commencing July 1, 1926. The terms of office of all success 
Shall expire three years after the expiration of the terms for whj.. 
their predecessors were appointed; but any member appointed to {}) 
a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed only for th, 
expired term of his predecessor. The commission shall at least } 
ennially elect a chairman by a majority vote of its membe No 
commissioner, other than the said Engineer Commissioner of the Dic 
trict of Columbia, shall, during his term of office, hold any other pub! 
office. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall furnish 
the Public Utilities Commission with suitable offices and quarters 
No person, other than the said Engineer Commissioner of the [jx 


trict of Columbia, shall be eligible to the office of commissioner of 
the Public Utilities Commission who has not been a bona fide re 
dent of the District of Columbia for a period of at least three years 


next preceding his appointment or who has voted or claimed residence 
elsewhere during such period. No person shall be eligible to the office 
of commissioner of said Public Utilitles Commission who is, or who 
shall have been during a period of five years next preceding his 
appointment, directly or indirectly interested in any public utility 
operating, owning, or having an interest in property in the District 
of Columbia; or in any stock, bond, mortgage, security, or contract 
of any such public utility. If any such commissioner shall voluntarily 
become so interested, his office shall ipso facto become vacant; and if 
any such commissioner shall become so interested otherwise than 
voluntarily he shall, within a reasonable time, divest himself of such 
interest, and if he fails to do so his office shall become vacant. Be- 
fore entering upon the duties of his office each commissioner, the 
secretary of the commission, the counsel of the commission, and 
every employee of said commission shall take and subscribe the con 
stitutional oath of office, and shall in addition thereto make oath or 
affirmation before and file with the clerk of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia that he is not pecuniarily interested, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, directly or indirectly, in any public utility in the 
District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in the same section, on page 5, 
after line 2, to strike out section 2, as follows: 


Sec. 2. The second paragraph of paragraph 97 of section 8 of such 
act of March 4, 1913, is hereby amended by inserting ‘“‘(c)” at the 
beginning of such paragraph. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 9, after the word 
“until,” to strike out the words “at least”; and in line 10, 
after the word “appointed,” to strike out the word “to” and 
insert the word “and,” so as to read: 


Sec. 2. The commissioners of the Public Utilities Commission of t)y 
District of Columbia in office upon the date of the enactment of this 
act shall continue to hold office and exercise the powers of the com 
mission until two commissioners are appointed and take office under 
the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 6, after line 2, 
to insert “in lieu of the attorney at law provided for the Public 
Utilities Commission in the District of Columbia appropriation 
act, approved May 10, 1926,” so as to read: 


Par. 91A. (a) There shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, in lieu of the attorney at 
law provided for the Public Utilities Commission in the District of 
Columbia appropriation act, approved May 10, 1926, an additional 
counsel of the commission to be known as the people’s counsel, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, line 2, after the word 
“ years,” to insert: 


No person shall be eligible to the office of people’s counsel who 1s, 
or who shall have been during a period of five years next preceding 
his appointment, directly or indirectly interested in any public utility 
operating, owning, or having an interest in property in the District 
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of Columbia, or in any stock, bond, mortgage, security, or contract of 
any such public utility.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

LIEUT. COMMANDER LUCIUS C. DUNN, UNITED STATES NAVY 

The bill (H. R. 9061) to authorize Lieut. Commander Lucius 
C. Dunn, United States Navy, to accept from the King of Den- 
mark a decoration known as a Knight of the Order of Danne- 
brog Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I can not see 
why Congress should authorize the acceptance of decoratiois 
conferred in peace times by foreign countries so long as the 
House of Representatives refuses to authorize the acceptance of 
decorations conferred by our allies during the World War. 
There is now pending an omnibus bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives providing for the acceptance of decorations conferred 
upon our Army and Navy officers during the World War; not 
a number of special officers picked out according to their friend- 
ships here in Congress, but all of the officers of that war who 
received decorations from the Allies. There are about 50 such 
decorations now in the State Department; and so long as the 
House of Representatives is going to refuse to do justice by 
those men, I do not think the Senate ought to pass special bills 
for officers who have acquaintances in the House to authorize 
the acceptance of peace-time decorations. All ought to be 
treated alike. Therefore I object. 

Mr. BRUCB. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this morning I moved to 
reconsider the vote | Aiton ny Order of Business 628, being the 
bill (H. R. 9039) to“hmend section 8 of the act of March 1, 
1911 (36 Stat. p. 961), entitled, “An act to enable any State 
to cooperate with any other State or States, or with the United 
States for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navi- 
gable rivers. It was understood that the bill should not be 
taken up at this session. The bill, however, was passed and 
went to the House. A motion was made by me this morning 
and carried, requesting the House to return the bill. There 
seems, however, to have been some troble about returning the 
bill, for the House sent over to the Senate an enrolled bill. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate request the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate to withhold his signature from that bill 
so that it may come up, if the Senate desires, at the next ses- 
sion in the regular way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

ROBERT E. A. LANDAUER 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 1598) for the relief of Robert E. A. Lan- 
aauer, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE A, M’KENZIP, ALIAS WILLIAM A. WILLIAMS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9824) for the relief of George A. Me- 
Kenzie, alias William A. Williams. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CLYDE L. WEST 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 11820) granting an annuity to Clyde 
L. West, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the roll of the War Department 
the name of Clyde L. West, late of Hospital Corps of the United 
States Army, and pay him for and during his natural life, in lieu of 
all pension, the sum of $100 per month, in special recognition of 
the eminent service rendered, suffering endured, and permanent disa- 
bilities contracted by him In the interest of humanity and science 
as_a volunteer subject for experiment in the yellow-fever hospital in 
Cuba, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
VILLAGE OF HARBOR SPRINGS, MICH. 


The bill (H. R. 4307) for the relief of the village of Harbor 
Springs, Mich., was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask an explana- 


tion of that bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the bill was introduced in 
| the House and passed by that body. It permits the village of 
| Harbor Springs, Mich., to present a case to the Court of Claims. 
| An employee of the Government who was working on an elec- 
tric-light pole was killed. Suit was brought against the village 
of Harbor Springs and judgment secured. There was a dual 
responsibility between the Government and the municipality, 
and this bill isedesigned te permit the municipality to present 
the facts to the Court of Claims for a determination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 

| from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, in line 9, 
before the word “ facts,” to strike out the words “law and,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the village of Harbor Springs, 
Mich., for reimbursement for the payment of judgment rendered by the 
United States District Court, Western District of Michigan, against 
said village of Harbor Springs, Mich., on account of the death of 
Ernest H. Haines, an employee of the Department of Agriculture, is 
hereby referred to the Court of Claims for the determination of the 
facts as to the liability of the United States as a tort-feasor on account 
of the death of the said Ernest H. Haines, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ELIZABETH W. KIEFFER 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 244) for the relief of Elizabeth W. Kieffer, 
which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he ts hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Elizabeth W. Kieffer, 
postmaster at Fort Russell, Wyo., in the sum of $1,508.60, due to the 
United States on account of loss by theft of post-office funds by Claude 
E, Davis, on November 14, 1922; and the sum of $1,508.60 is hereby 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, for the payment of this claim. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PROHIBITION MEASURES PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 33) to amend the national prohibition act,. as 
supplemented, in, respect of the definition of intoxicating 
liquor was announced as next in order. The bill had been re- 
ported adversely from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (8S. 34) to amend the national prohibition act, as 
supplemented, in respect to the issuance by physicians of pre- 
scriptions for intoxicating liquors was announced as next in 
order. The bill had been reported adversely from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 591) to amend the national prohibition act to 
provide for the manufacture, sale, and transportation of 4 per 
cent beer under Federal supervision was announced as next in 
order. The bill had been reported adversely from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Why 
should not all these bills be indefinitely postponed? 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enor] 
does not happen to be here, and I think in his absence that 
action should not be taken. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

The bill (S. 3118) to amend the national prohibition act, as 
supplement, in respect of the definition of intoxicating liquor, 
Was announced as next in order. The bill had been reported 
adversely from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3891) to amend the national prohibition act, to 
provide for State local optien, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. The bill had been reported adversely 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The biil will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4208) to amend the national prohibition act, as 
supplemented, in respect of the manufacture of liquor without 
a permit, was announced as next in order. The bill had been 
reported adversely from the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the bill go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) proposing an amend- 


ment of the eighteenth amendment to the Fedegai Constitution 
relating to intoxicating liquors, was announced as next in order. 


The joint resolution had been reported adversely from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. JI ask that the joint resolution go 
over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81) providing for a national 
referendum upon the modification of the national prohibition 
act, Was announced as next in order. The joint resolution had 
been reported adversely from the Committee on the Judici lary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that it go over 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be onatdé 
over, 

The joint resolution (S, J. Res, 85) proposing an amendment 
of the eighteenth amendme nt to the Federal Constitution re- 
lating to intoxicating liquors, was announced as next in order. 
The joint resolution had been reported adversely from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WADSWORTHL 
over. 

The 
over, 


I ask that the joint resolution be passed 


VICK PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 


PROMOTION OF CERTAIN BETIRED ARMY OFFICERS 


The bill (CH. R. 5028) for the promotion of certain officers 
of the United States Army now on the retired list, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that bill merely 
earries out the same policy that was adopted by the Senate 
the other night in the passage of the bill of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] authorizing the highest war-time rank. 
The bill will affect, I think, only two colonels, both of whom 
were repeatedly commended, both of whom were decorated for 
gallant service in action. That is all it does, in addition to 
the effect of the Tyson bill, except in one other respect. I wish 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] were here, because this 
bill also would allow the promotion on the retired list of Gen- 
eral Crowder. I understand that the Senator from Utah has 
protested against that feature of the measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Utah spoke 
to me about this bill, and indicated his purpose to object to 
its consideration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
objection of the Senator from 
an amendment. 

Mr. KING entered the Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator 
now present. 


In order to take care of the 
Utah I was going to suggest 


from Utah is 


Mr. KING. I object to the bill. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I was going to ask the Senator 
if he would be satisfied with an amendment which would elimi- 


nate all reference*to the officer who served as provost marshal 
general, so as not to bring him within the scope of the bill? 
Mr. KING. The Senator knows my objection to the bill. 
If the bill shall be so amended as not to include the person to 
whom I referred I will have no objection to it. 
Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. That is what I was going to 
propose to do. 


Mr. KING. Very well. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments. 
The first amendment was on page 1, line 5, after the word 
“Senate,” to insert: 


to the erede of lieutenant general on the retired list any officer who 
performed exceptionally meritorious services in command of a field 
army in the Army of the United States during the recent war with 


Germany, and an officer who performed exceptionally meritorious serv- 
ice as provost marsha) general in charge of the administration of the 
selective service law during such war. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move to amend the committee 
amendment in line 9, on page 1, by striking out all after the 
worl, “ Germany” down to the end of line 11, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment will be stated, 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 1, line 9, after the word “ ¢ 
many,” it is proposed to amend the committee amendment }) 
striking out, “and an officer who performed especially meri 
torious service as provost marshal general in charge of t}. 
administration of the selective service law during such way. 
so as to make the section read: 


That the President of the United States, in his discretion, be, ay. 
he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and conse: 
of the Senate, to the grade of lieutenant general on the retired }isr 
any officer who performed exceptionally meritorious services in com 
mand of a field army in the Army of the United States during th» 
recent war with Germany. 


The amendment to the 


amend 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military 
was, at the top of page 2, to insert the following: 


Sec. 2. The President is further authorized tn his discretion 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
9 


And in line 12, after the word “general,” to strike out the 
colon and the words “ Provided, however, That the,” so as to 
read: 

Sec. 2. The President is further authorized in his discretion to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to the 
next higher grade any officer not above the grade of colonel, now on 
the retired list of the Army who has served with exceptional efficiency 
as a commissioned officer on the active list for over 40 years, participat 
ing in actual field service against hostile Indians, and in the Spanish 
American War, and who has been awarded either a medal of honor or 
distinguished-service medal, and who has served in France in the 
World War, and before retirement was repeatedly recommended for 
promotion to the grade of brigadier general. 


Affairs 


to 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page % line 13, before 
word “ promotion,” to insert the words “Sec. 8. The,” 
to read: 


Sec. 3. The promotion authorized in this act shall not carry with 
it any increased pay or compensation or allowances, the pay, com- 
pensation, and allowances to remain the same as the grade from which 
such officers are respectively promoted under this act, any law to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


the 


‘ 
. SO as 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The next entry on the calendar was the amendment intended 
to be proposed by Mr. Epes to the bill (S. 34) to amend the 
national prohibition act, as supplemented, in respect to the 
issuance by physicians of prescriptions for intoxicating liquor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next entry on the calendar was the amendment intended 
to be proposed by Mr. Boraun to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
81) providing for a national referendum on the modification of 
the national prohibition act. 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next entry on the calendar was the amendments intended 
to be proposed by Mr. Ener to the bill*(S..3118) to amend the 
national prohibition act, as supplemented, with respect to the 
definition of intoxicating liquor. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let those go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


LEWIS J. BURSHIA 


The bill (H. R. 8564) for the relief of Lewis J. Burshia was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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REVISION, REPAIR, ETC., OF RECORDS OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 
The bill (H. R. 10540) authorizing an appropriation to revise, 
repair, index, and file various records in the office of the Super- 
intendent for the Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee, Okla., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
INDIANS OF FORT BELKNAP INDIAN RESERVATION 


The bill (H. R. 11510) to authorize an industrial appropria- 
tion from the tribal funds of the Indians of the Fort Belknap 
Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whele. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CROW INDIANS OF MONTANA 


The bill (H. R. 11662) authorizing an expenditure of tribal 
funds of the Crow Indians of Montana to employ counsel to 
represent them in their claims against the United States, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4451) to authorize the payment of drainage 
assessments on Absentee Shawnee Indian lands in Oklahoma, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask whether these expenses are 
to be paid from tribal funds or from the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. FESS. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF COPYRIGHT LAW 


The bill (H. R. 10774) to amend section 15 of an act entitled 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right,” approved March 4, 1909, was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Let that go over. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, do I understand that objec- 
tion was made to the consideration of the bill? If so, I should 
like to know who objected. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I can not see any objection to 
this bill. It is simply a proposal to allow authors, particularly 
college professors, and others to put their productions, when 
presented for copyright, in mimeographed form instead of in 
type. I know of no objection whatever to the bill, and its 
passage is desired by many persons. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it may be that I shall have 
no objection to this bill, but I desire to offer an amendment to 
it, and I have not the amendment prepared. I am perfectly 
frank to say to the Senator that I think there should be an 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I regret very much that the Senator takes 
that position. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator from Tennessee object? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Tennessee will withdraw his objection. In college towns—for 
instance, in Ann Arbor, Mich.—a great many of the lectures 
are mimeographed and sold in mimeographed form. They are 
exactly the same as textbooks, but it is not worth while to 
spend the money to have them printed, because they are not 
of permanent value; and yet, after all, they have a copyright 
value. I hope the Senator will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have read the bill very hastily, and I am 
rather inclined to think it is a bill that should pass; but I 
understand that there has been pending before the Patents 
Committee for about six years a bill in reference to another 
matter, concerning broadcasting, and that bill has never been 
reported out. I should like to have the opportunity of sub- 
mitting at the next session an amendment to this bill, which 
can be discussed and, if it is proper, put on here. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I suggest 
to the Senator from Tennessee that if the provisions of this 
bill are meritorious it might be well to present his amendment 
in the form of a separate bill rather than to delay this legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think that would be very much better. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The suggestion of the Senator is correct; 
but the trouble about it is that the Patents Committee has 
never reported out at all, ene way or the other, this other 
measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator, of course, can at 
any time move to discharge the committee and test the sense of 
the Senate on it, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am going to withdraw my 
objection to the consideration of this bill——— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But I desire to give notice now that this 
other matter will be voted upon by the Senate in connection 
with the first legislation that is reported out by the Patents 
Committee. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STREET-PAVING ASSESSMENTS IN THE DISTRICT 


The bill (H. R. 11174) to amend section 8 of the act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 716), and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, what is the nature of 
bill? The title does not disclose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, this bill changes the present 
Iaw so that the property owner is not held responsible for the 
cost of repaving and repairing a street after it has once been 
paved. 

Mr. BRUCE. Did this bill originate in general considera- 
tions, or was it simply suggested by some individual property 
holder who thought he had a grievance? 

Mr. CAPPER. Oh, no; the District government is very 
strong for it. In fact, there is a general demand for it here 
in the city, and no opposition. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
why the abutting owners should not be responsible. I express 
no opinion in regard to it. 

Mr. CAPPER. Because 99 times out of 100 the general pub- 
lic use the pavement, and are responsible for the wear and 
tear of the pavement; and the abutting proper owner should 
not be charged with the cost of repairs made necessary by 
the use of the pavement by the general public. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that there is a movement 
now to repeal or modify what is known as the Borland law, 
and obviously this whole question is going to be considered. 

Mr. CAPPER. This is the proposed amendment of that law. 

Mr. KING. Oh, this is the amendment? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes. It was carefully considered in the 
House, and there was n0 opposition either in the committee or 
on the floor. It was considered also by our committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall object, because a joint 
committee has been or will be appointed to consider the affairs 
of the District in every particular—streets, highways, roads, 
bridges, and sanitation—and this question is one of very great 
importance. I ask the Senator to let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. CAPPER. The District Commissioners urge the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. KING. The District Commissioners are not infallible. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to say just 
a word in reference to this bill before it goes over. Of course, 
in this state of the calendar it will go over on any objection ; 
but it is perfectly apparent that the equities of the bill are 
correct. 

Under the law the adjacent property owner is required fo 
pay a certain assessment: for paving the street in front of his 
house. When that street is once paved he has performed his 
duty. The wear and tear on the street in front of his house 
is dependent on the number of trucks or automobiles that pass 
in front of it. His own automobile does very little to tear up 
the street. Therefore if a resident or an owner of an abutting 
piece of property owns property In the congested part of the 
town a tribute fs leyied on him because of the number of 
automobiles that go in front of his house and destroy the 
pavement. 

As I understand this bill and the change that fs proposed 
to be made, it is merely this: It does not change the law in 
regard to the abutting property owner paying for the paving 
of the street in front of his place as an original proposition, 
because out of that he gets something ; it improves the value of 
his property. When, however, a stream of automobiles passes 
that property and tears up the street, it is more in the interest 
of the people generally, and should be more justly a charge upon 
the city generally than upon the individual, as it Is the people 
of the District In the aggregate who tear up the street and not 
the abutting property owner. 

I have always felt that it would be just, after the property 
owner has paid for the laying of the original pavement, to allow 
the burden for replacement to fall om the public generally who 
use that street, Of course, it is proper for the bill to go over 


that 
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if there is objection; but I say this in the hope that at some 
other time there may be an opportunity to pass the bill, merely 
as a matter of abstract justice to the abutting property owners. 

For instance, in many of these congested streets the less 
rich portion of the population may live—I may say the poorer 
part of the population—and it is a very great burden on a 
man who owns a small lot if, because of the trucks that go by 
and tear up his pavement, his home must be mulcted to pay 
for damage with which he has nothing to do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I just want to say to the Senator that 
if this bill should be enacted, in a very short time the front-foot 
assessments in the city of Washington would be absolutely 
nullified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


COMMERCE YEARBOOK 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 54) to provide for the 
printing of the Commerce Yearbook was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “commerce,” to strike out “of which 10,000 copies shall 
be for the Senate and 30,000 copies for the House of Representa- 
tives,” and insert “and to be distributed gratis by the depart- 
ment and the necessary appropriation therefor is hereby au- 
thorized "; so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, eto,, That there shall be printed annually 40,000 copies of the 
Commerce Yearbook (beginning with the yearbook for 1925), published 
by the Department of Commerce, and to be distributed gratis by the 
department, and the necessary appropriation therefor is hereby au- 
thorized, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joynt resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 7011) for the relief of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chamber of Commerce and the Hermann Hospital estate and 
Lertha E. Roy and Max A. Roy and J. M. Frost and J. J. 
Settegast and Emma Hellberg and Laura Lackner and F. W. 
Lackner was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from Texas 
whether the bill provides any greater sum than that recom- 
mended by the investigating committee of the War Department? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. No, sir; it involves just exactly the same 
sum. The amounts in the bill are the amounts recommended 
by the War Department. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection, then, if that is true. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES L, CARDWELL 

The bill (H. R. 814) for the relief of James L. Cardwell was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SAM TILDEN 

The bill (H. R. 817) for the relief of Sam Tilden was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
lL. J. HOUGHTALING 
The bill (H. R. 9606) for the relief of L. J. Houghtaling 

was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MR. AND MRS. CHARLES VANDERVEER 
The bill (H. R. 2682) for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 

Vanderveer was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ANNA JEANETTE WEINRIOH 
The bill (H. R. 2633) for the relief of Anna Jeanette Wein- 
rich was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
AGNES DE JARDINS 
The bill (H. R. 1692) for the relief of Agnes De Jardins was 

considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
RUTH GORE 
The bill (H. R. 8174) for the relief of Ruth Gore was ecop- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 


WEEKLY PAY DAYS FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The bill (8S. 2021) to provide for weekly pay days for posta] 
employees was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, 
after the word “America,” to insert “serving in States which 
have weekly payment statutes,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after July 1, 1926, all postal em- 
ployees of the United States of America serving in States which have 
weekly payment statutes shall be placed on a weekly pay-roll basis 
and shall receive compensation each Friday of each week for services 
rendered the Government of said United States: Provided, That when 
State or national holidays fall on Fridays, payments shall be made 
the preceding day: Provided further, That any postal employee may 
request in writing to be pald at less frequent intervals. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF CHIROPRACTIC 


The bill (H. R. 9055) to regulate the practice of chiropractic; 
to create a board of chiropractic examiners of the District of 
Columbia, and to punish persons violating the provisions 
thereof, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Copetanp] if this bill has the unanimous 
report of the committee? 

Mr. COPELAND. The chairman of the committee will an- 
swer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. KING. It is a long bill for a very small subject. 
the Senator think its passage is imperatively required? 

Mr. CAPPER. Oh, undoubtedly there should be some super- 
vision of the practitioners in this city. There is none at all 
now. They are absolutely without any control or supervision 
in this city, and it is the only city of half a million people in 
the United States that has not some sort of supervision of 
these practitioners. 

Mr. KING. Does this bill subject them to the control of the 
medical board? 

Mr. CAPPER. The medical board were represented at the 
hearing. 

Mr. COPELAND. It provides for a separate board. 

Mr. CAPPER. They would, of course, rather have a general 
board which would control all branches of practice; but some 
amendments were made to this bill that I think remove the 
objection——— 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that if this bill sets up 
a separate board for chiropractors, and would permit a sepa- 
rate board for the neuropaths and allopaths and everybody else, 
I object to it; but if all those who are worthy to be called 
medical doctors are subjected to the control of one board, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. CAPPER. Of course, the chiropractors, the osteopaths, 
and all these others will object to having a control by the 
“regulars,” as they call them. 

Mr. KING. But they ought to have representation upon a 
board. I object. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if this bill is going to 
lead to debate, in the interest of other bills on the calendar I 
object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill will 
be passed over. 


Does 


ANNA J. LARSON 
The bill (H. R. 11376) to allow credits in the accounts of 
Anna J. Larson, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


, GRANTING PUBLIC LANDS TO THE CITY OF PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


The bill (S. 2691) to repeal the first proviso of the act en- 
titled “An act granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal park and other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 8, 1925, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso of the act entitled “An 
act granting certain public™lands to the city of Phoenix, Ariz., for 
municipal park and other purposes,’ approved March 8, 1925, is hereby 
repealed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. ; 


- MORGAN MILLER 


The bill (S. 597) for the relief of Morgan Miller was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Morgan Miller the sum of $3,000 for 
injuries sustained on February 3, 1920, while standing in the safety 
zone waiting for a street car at the corner of Fort Street west and 
Artillery Avenue, in the city of Detroit, Mich., by being struck by a 


United States mail truck which was running at a rapid rate of speed | 


and without lights, it being 6 o'clock and 10 minutes antemeridian and 
quite dark. Said Morgan Miller’s head was badly injured, left shoul- 
der and hip greatly bruised, right knee and ankle wrenched quite 
severely, and the ligaments badly torn. He was in the hospital about 
five days and was confined to his bed for three months, and as a result 
of the accident became simost totally incapacitated and has been since 
that time dependent upon relatives and friends for support. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engressed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


COUNTERFEITING OF GOVERNMENT TRANSPORTATION REQUESTS 


The bill (H. R. 8128) to punish counterfeiting, altering, or 
uttering of Government transportation requests was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. : 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“shall,” to insert the word “ knowingly,” and on line 11, after 
the word “in,” to insert the word “ so.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Tne bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 8835) to amend section 1112 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS BY NOTARIES PUBLIC 


The bill (H. R. 10058) to authorize notaries public and other 
State officers to administer oaths required by the United 
States was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLOTHING AND CASH GRATUITIES TO DISCHARGED PRISONERS 


The bill (H. R. 11946) to increase the clothing and cash 
gratuity furnished to persons discharged from prisons, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INVESTIGATION OF ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 26) directing the 
Comptroller General of the United States to investigate the 
administration of St. Blizabeths Hospital since July 1, 1916, 
and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The concurrent resolution was reported to the Senate with- 
out amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INVESTIGATION OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


The resolution (S. Res. 71) directing a select committee to 
be appointed by the President of the Senate to investigate the 
acts of the Alien Property Custodian and the administration of 
the Alien Property Custodian’s office was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That a select committee of five Senators be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, which committee is hereby authorized and 
directed to investigate the acts of the Alien Property Custodian and 
the administration of the Alien Property Custodian’s office, and par- 
ticularly to investigate the following matters and things: (a) The 
seizure and appraisal of property, the care of the property seized, 
whether or not waste has been permitted in relation thereto, and the 
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costs and fees allowed paid for such care; (b) the sale and conversion 
of property by the Alien Property Custodian, whether or not authorized 
by law; (c) whether such conversions have been by public sale or 
through private negotiations; (d) whether or not the moneys received 
by such conversions were adequate and represent the real value of the 
properties converted; (e) whether or not sales have been made to 
agents, officials, attorneys, or other persons having fiduciary relations 
to such property; (f) the sale of patents, trade-marks, and trade nanies 
to the so-called Chemical Foundation, a corporation of Delaware, or to 
any other persons or corporations, and the sale of properties of the 
Bosch Magneto Co.; (g) and further to investigate the relations of the 
Department of Justice to the business and affairs of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, whether there has been any influence or pressure ex- 
erted by any Government official or officials, or other persons, to pre- 
vent criminal or civil proceedings in relation to any of such transac- 
tion; and generally to investigate all matters touching the legality, 
good faith, and necessity of all transactions and conversions affecting 
the property held in trust by the Alien Property Custodian. 

The committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, to admin- 
ister oaths, and to sit during the session or during any recess of the 
Senate and at such places as may be deemed advisable. Any subcom- 
mittee duly authorized thereto shall have the same powers as are con- 
ferred upon said select committee by this resolution. 


The VICE PRESIDENT subsequently said: In accordance 
with the provisions of Senate Resolution 71, directing a select 
committee to be appointed by the President of the Senate to 
investigate the acts of the Alien Property Custodian and the 
administration of the Alien Property Custodian’s office, the 
Chair appoints the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran!: 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr]; the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron]; the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Sterwens}; and the junior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMasrTer]}. 


RICHARD RIGGLES 

The bill (S. 452) for the relief of Richard Riggles, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, to strike out “ $3,000” 
and insert in l‘eu thereof “ $500,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500 to Richard Riggles, in full 
payment for injuries sustained by him on the 6th day of February, 
1885, while in the discharge of his duties at the navy yard, Washing- 
ton, resulting in the loss of his right leg. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


UNITED STATES DELEGATES TO INTERNATIONAL 
ENCE 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 232) to provide for the 
expenses of delegates of the United States to the International 
Sanitary Conference to meet at Paris on May 10, 1926, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SANITARY CONFER- 


ALBERT REID 


The resolution (S. Res. 224) to pay Albert Reid the sum 
of $200 for expert services rendered to the Committee on 
Finance was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and 
directed to pay; from the miscellaneous items of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, to Albert Reid the sum of $200 for expert serv- 
ices rendered by him to the Committee on Finance during the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, first session, in compiling, editing, and indexing hear- 
ings, reports, and bills relating to the revenue act of 1926. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4182) to provide a code of law governing legal 
reserve life-insurance business in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1042) to amend the Penal Code was announced 
as next in order, 

Mr. KING. One minute. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Some Senator who is famil- 
iar with this bill should explain it. 

Mr. McNARY. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over 
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The bill (S. 1043) to authorize the appointment of stenog- 
raphers in the courts of the United States and to fix their 
duties and compensation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ERNST. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 112) authorizing the expendi- 
ture of certain funds paid to the United States by the Persian 
Government was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will 


passed over, 


be 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS 


The bill (H. R. 10605) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, Ill., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LITTLE CALUMET RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS 


The bill (H. R. 10929) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the 
Little Calumet River, in Thornton Township, Cook County, IIL, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ISSUANCE OF PASSPORTS 


The bill (H, R. 12495) to regulate the issue and validity of 
passports, and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
inittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF SEAMEN ON AMERICAN VESSELS 


The bill (S. 1079) to provide seamen on American vessels 
with a continuous-discharge book, to provide for improved 
efficiency and discipline, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to inquire about 
an,amendmeat to that bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I eall for the regular order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There was one amendment about 
which there was some question, and rather than have it agreed 
to, I would like to have the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a committee amendment 
on page 3, line 6. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If that committee amendment is to be 
agreed to, I prefer to have the bill go over until the next 
session. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill will be passed over. 


The resolution (S. Res. 207) authorizing an investigation of 
the existing strike of engineers and firemen on the Western 
Maryland Railroad was announced as next in order. 

Mr, ASHURST. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 


EXPENDITURES IN SENATORIAL ELECTIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 268) disqualifying Senators elect 
from holding a seat in the Senate who have expended more 
than $10,000, or more than the amount (in no event exceeding 
$25,000) obtained by multiplying 3 cents by the total number 
of votes east for all the candidates for the office of United 
States Senator at the last general election in the State of the 
residence ef such Senator elect was announced as next in order, 

SEVERAL SENATORS, Over! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed 
over. ‘That is the last order of business, and the consideration 
of the calendar is concluded, 


ALL-GRAVITY AMERICAN COLORADO RIVER CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a statement filed before the House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation by George H. Max- 
well relative to the all-gravity American Colorado River con- 
structive plan for the harmonious adjustment of all interests 
in the United States of America. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 
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[Statement filed before the House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamy. 
tion by George H, Maxwell, as execufive director of the Nationa] 
Reclamation Association, and of the Arizona Highline Reclamatioy 
Association, and also as a citizen of Arizona in behalf of Arizona as a 
sovereign State, following his oral statement before the House Coy. 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation on March 10, 1926, and under 
leave then granted] 


THe ALL-Gravity AMERICAN COLORADO RIiveR CONSTRYCTIVE PLAN ror 
THE HARMONIOUS ADJUSTMENT OV ALL INTERESTS IN THE UNirep 
STATES OF AMERICA 


In the matter of the protest against the military menace, the competi- 
tive agricultural and industrial conflict, and the economic and raciy| 
international controversy that would result from the use of the 
waters of the Colorado River in Mexico instead of in the United 
States of America 


Statement submitted at the hearings before the Committee on Irriga. 
tion and Reclamation of the House of Representatives of the Con 
gress of the United States on the bill H. R. 9826, Sixty-ninth Con. 
gress, first session, introduced by Mr. Swine on February 27, 1926, 
providing for the construction of the Black Canyon Dam and Boulder 
Canyon Storage Reservoir, and providing that ‘the short title of 
this act shall be ‘ Boulder Canyon Project Act’"” 


The following is a brief outline of the all-gravyity American Colorado 
River constructive plan for the harmonious adjustment of all American 
interests that will— 

1. Provide for the development of the Colorado River within and for 
the benefit of the United States of America instead of for the benefit 
of American land speculators in Mexico, who are scheming to establish 
a vast competitive Asiatic agricultural colony and Asiatic manufactur- 
ing and seaport city in America at the head of the Gulf of California. 

2. Reclaim 3,280,000 acres in Arizona and 2,000,000 acres in Call- 
fornia and thereby insure the utilization for irrigation of the regulated 
flow of the now wasted flood waters of the Colorado River within our 
own country instead of in Mexico. 

8. Guarantee every protection, benefit, and advantage for every com- 
munity and section of the United States of America that has been 
urged as a reason for building the Black Canyon or Boulder Canyon 
Dam, without any of the national dangers that would result from the 
construction of the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project. 


A STATEMENT OF THE FACTS 


A brief statement of the facts is essential to an understanding of the 
all-gravity American Colorado River constructive plan hereinafter set 
forth. 

The plan contemplates the harmonious adjustment of all conflicting 
interests, plans, and projects which are for the benetit of the United 
States of America. 

The plan will benefit our own country and our own people. ‘It will bene- 
fit the whole United States of America instead of putting a huge personal 
profit into the pockets of the speculators who are promoting the subtle 
scheme to secure 8,000,000 acre-feet annually of the waters of the 
Colorado River for the reclamation of 2,000,000 acres in Mexico on 
which to establish an Asiatic annex in America. 

This all-gravity American constructive plan for the harmonio's 
adjustment of all American conflicting interests should be acceptable 
to all interests in the United States of America, beeause it gives to 
each of them all they require from the contro] of the Colorado River. 

It gives to all who have heretofore advocated the “ Boulder Canyon 
project ” everything they contend for as an advantage, benefit, or pro 
tection which it has been urged would flow from the construction of 
the Black Canyon Dam to utilize for storage the Boulder Canyon Res 
ervoir site. 

And it does all that without surrenderh. , the water to Mexico for the 
reclamation of desert lands in that country, to create Asiatic competi- 
tion in America for every American factory and farm. 

This all-gravity American constructive plan for the harmonious ad 
justment of all conflicting interests in the United States of America 
will— 

1. Fortify the Imperial Valley against the devastating forces of 
nature as well as against those of a war in the air. It will give to the 
Imperial Valley complete protection from the floods of the Colorado 
and Gila Rivers. It will lift the flood menace from every acre of the 
valleys of the Colorado River below the Glen Canyon dam. It will 
guarantee absolute immunity from flood devastation for every home and 
community in that region, and it will— 

2. Build the all-American canal to safeguard the people of the Im- 
perial Valley in California from all future dangers arising from the 
use of a canal though Mexican territory. It will provide for the build- 
ing and upkeep of the all-American canal not only for that purpose but 
also as a national military measure to prevent international friction 
resulting from the use of the waters of the Colorado River in Mexico, 
either by diversion from the surface flow or by pumping from under- 
ground seepage, and it will— 
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8. Provide for a development of hydroelectric power that will meet 
all the immediate needs of southern California, Arizona, and Nevada, 

od. in addition, provide for all the future requirements of those States 
and the States of the upper basin for power from the Colorado River, 
generated at or below the Glen Canyon Dam, and it will— 

4. Store and control, in the Glen Canyon Reservoir, all the now 
wasted flood waters of the Colorado River coming from above Glen 
Canyon; and thereby regulate the annual flow of the river and stand- 
ardize it not only for flood control, but also for irrigation and for the 
development of more than 4,000,000 hydroelectric primary horsepower 
at and below Glen Canyon, and it will— 

5. Insure the building of the Arizona-California high-line canal by 
providing for a diversion from the river at the Bridge Canyon Dam 
at an elevation of 2,000 feet above sea level, high enough to reclaim 
and irrigate 8,000,000 acres of desert in Arizona under the Arizona 
high-line canal, in addition to the 280,000 acres of low river-level lands 
irrigable in Arizona under the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project, 
thus reclaiming in Arizona a total of 3,280,000 acres, and it will— 

6. Reclaim 1,000,000 acres in the Colorado River Basin of California, 
and also furnish by gravity the water necessary to supplement local 
supplies for the irrigation of another 1,000,000 acres in the coast basin 
of southern California now inadequately irrigated. It will do this in 
addition to supplying all present and future requirements of every city 
and town in the coast basin of southern California for water for do- 


mestic and municipal purposes. 


NATIONAL WEALTH TO BE CREATED BY THE ALL-GRAVITY AMERICAN 
COLORADO RIVER CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Let the people of our own country once understand the value of the 
waters of the Colorado River as a national asset of the United States 
of America, and that mement the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project, 
with its subtly concealed purpose to surrender 8,000,000 acre-feet of 
water annually to Mexico perpetually, will be dead beyond hope of 
resurrection. 

No matter what new bill may be introduced—no matter what new 
schemes may be proposed—no matter what bait or bribe may be offered 
to Arizona in the form of a royalty on power developed in Arizona for 
use elsewhere—the acid test that will be applied to that new bill or 
new scheme, from the point of view of the Nation and by the Con- 
gress of the United States, will be: Will it give that 8,000,000 acre- 
feet annually to Mexico to reclaim and irrigate 2,000,000 acres in 
the Imperial Valley of Mexico and on the great citrus mesa in Sonora, 
Mexico? 

If it does, then no matter how carefully the wolf may have been con- 
cealed in sheep’s clothing, the people of the Nation will repudiate the 
scheme and Congress will reject any proposed bill that will bring the 
scheme to fruition. 

The people of the United States of America, and the Congress of the 
United States, must know the facts demonstrating the value of this 
great national asset of the Nation which now lies latent in the flood 
waters of the Colorado River. 

The first fact necessary to be known is the available annual water 
supply that will be provided for the lower basin after the floods of 
the Colorado River have been completely reservoired in the United 
States of America, and the flow of the river thereby regulated and 
standardized, so that it will flow substantially the same volume of 
water evenly through the year in all years. 

1. The available water supply for use in the lower basin: The most 
satisfactory table establishing the water supply that will be made 
available for the lower basin of the Colorado River by the building 
of the Glen Canyon storage reservoir and Bridge Canyon diversion 
dam is to be found on page 37 of the Fall-Davis report, Senate 
Document No, 142, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 

That table establishes the discharge of the Colorado River at Yuma, 
averaged from 1902 to 1920, at a total annual regulated flow of 
17,550,000 acre-feet. This includes the 150,000 acre-feet diverted 
above Yuma at the Laguna Dam for the Yuma project. It also includes 
the now wasted average discharge of the Gila River, estimated at 
1,080,000 acre-feet. 

That estimate of 17,550,000 acre-feet is a dependable estimate. It 
may be taken as an established fact in dealing with the problem of 
the use that is to be made of that water, 

One “ acre-foot " is water enough to cover an acre 1 foot deep. 

Attention is called to the fact, on page 37 of that Fall-Davis report, 
that the lands on which the waters would be used which were stored 
at Boulder Canyon are so situated that there would be little return 
seepage from those lands. 

The lands referred to are the 280,000 acres in Arizona and 940,000 
acres in California which are elsewhere in that report shown to be 
irrigable from the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project. 

Right there is one of the most important advantages of the Glen 
Canyon-Bridge Canyon-Arizona high-line project hereinafter advocated 
over the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project, 

The Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon-Arizona high-line project provides 
for the irrigation of high mesa lands sloping always to the river. 
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1. All the lands irrigated from the Arizona Highline Canal, from the 
intake of the canal at the Bridge Canyon Dam to Lone Mountain Pas 
would drain into the Colorado River between Bridge Canyon and the 
Laguna Dam. 

2. From Lone Mountain Pass to the end of the Arizona 
Canal, where it would empty into the Waterman Wash, 
River Valley and Casa Grande Valley, the 


Highline 

after encircling 

the Salt return seepage 
would be into the Gila River above the Gillespie Dam. 

3. That return seepage would be redistributed through canals head- 
ing at the Gillespie Dam for use on lands adjacent to and draining into 
the Gila River between the Gillespie Dam and the mouth of tbe river 

4. The return seepage coming into the river below the Gillespie Dam 
and flowing down the Gila River to its mouth, with a low pump lift, 
could be used to supply lands under the Yuma project for which water 
is to be pumped, or for the Imperial Valley, or it could be used by 
gravity to irrigate the 200,000 acres in Mexico heretofore irrigated. 

The return seepage from the original diversion at Bridge Canyon 
would increase the total volume of water available for use in Arizona 
and in the Imperial Valley of California not less than 4,000,000 acre- 
feet. 

The total water supply for the entire system would thus be in- 
creased 4,000,000 acre-feet as time passed and the underground reser- 
voirs became filled and the water table raised. 

The proportion of return seepage would steadily increase until it 
exceeded 4,000,000 acre-feet annually. 

Another increase of 1,000,000 or more acre-feet in the total available 
water supply would result from diverting the water from the river at 
Bridge Canyon and distributing it in a cemented canal system instead 
of having it run down the long, shallow, tortuous channel from Bridge 
Canyon to Yuma. 

The flow of the river is increased over 1,000,000 acre-feet between 
Glen Canyon and Boulder Canyon, but it now loses that increase by 
evaporation between Boulder Canyon and Yuma. That saving would 
add another million acre-feet to the total supply available for the lower 
basin. 

The total supply available for the lower basin would thus be: 

1. Discharge at Yuma, including 150,000 acre-feet diverted 
above for Yuma project, and also including the 
1,080,000 acre-feet coming from the Gila River 

2. Return ‘see yage from waters originally diverted into the 
Arizona high-line canal at Bridge Canyon Dam_____~ 


3. Saves of evaporation losses between Bridge Canyon and 
Rn qQuantoe éhnneeeaeenahaqent*eeoueetnmedeans 


Acre-feet 
17, 550, 000 


4, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


22, 550, 000 

The question of subsequent depletion of this total available quantity 
for irrigation in the lower basin is an intricate and complicated ques- 
tion, and has never been sufficiently studied to make it possible to reach 
an entirely satisfactory conclusion. 

This thorough study is one of the things most necessary to be done 
before any plan is irrevocably adopted for the development of the Colo- 
rado River. 

There are those who have studied the question for many years, and 
are qualified to form an expert opinion on the subject, who are satisfied 
that future irrigation in the upper basin will never appreciably deplete 
the flow of the river at the north line of Arizona or at the Glen Canyon 
Dam. 

There are those who have made the most careful estimates and stud- 
ies based on thorough investigation of the known facts who believe that 
the upper basin never could use more than half of the 7,500,000 acre- 
feet reserved for the upper basin in the Colorado River compact and 
that the only effect of that reservation would be to increase the quan- 
tity that would go to Mexico if the compact were ratified. 

The Fall-Davis report, Senate Document No. 142, above referred to, 
gives the following estimate of future depletion from use in the upper 
basin and from reservoir evaporation, on page 37: 


ee 


Acre-feet 

Future depletion from development in upper basin... ~~ 4, 230, 000 
Future depletion from evaporation from reservoirs in can- 

FORD Bsn nee eesetependtgheneanentgumageaes 2, 070, 000 

Tetes) Sates Capbetin. cst ebdedsiinsiauitinsc- _ 6, 300, 000 

As heretofore shown, the total available supply, including a, Be 

return seepage, for the lower basin, amounts to_........ 2 22, 550, 000 

Deduct from this the total estimated depletion__.......- 6, 300, 000 


And it leaves the total annually available for use__ 16, 250, 000 


2. The areas that can be irrigated in the lower basin: The 16,250,000 
acre-feet that ultimately will be available for use in the lower basin 
includes 4,000,000 acre-feet from return seepage into the natural chan- 
nels which can again be diverted and used for irrigation in Arizona and 
California. 

It takes several years for this return seepage to develop. Until that 
happens the quantity available is limited to the original flow of the 
stream, but the return seepage is a steadily enlarging reflow into the 
river, increasing each year for a long period of time. 

If the 4,000,000 acre-feet of return seepage be deducted from the 
16,250,000 acre-feet estimated to be the ultimate quantity available, it 
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leaves 12,250,000 acre-feet available from the moment the construction 
of the irrigation works Is completed. 

But that is not all the water that will be available. 

The 4,320,000 acre-feet estimated in the Fall-Davis report as the 
eventual depletion in the upper basin will continue to come to the lower 
basin for many years to come, It will flow down the river to the Glen 
Canyon Reservoir until in the course of time it has been actually con 
sumptively used in the upper basin. 

The process of depletion will be slow, extending over many years, 
before the water will all be used in the upper basin. The period thai 
will elapse before that consumptive use has been fully accomplished has 
been variously estimated at from 25 to 150 years. 

in the meantme, until the water has been so used in the upper basin 
it will continue to flow down to the lower basin, and the total quantity 
available in the lower basin to start with when the irrigation works 
are first built and irrigation begun will be as follows: 

Acre-feet 


12, 250, 000 
4, 230, 000 


Available quantity without return seepage 
Amount reserved for upper basin depletion 


Total quantity annually available for lower basin__ 16, 480, 000 


If the depletion were not offset by return seepage, that annual supply 
might slowly decrease from year to year as the depletion resulting 
from irrigation of larger areas in the upper basin increased from year 
to year, 

But this fact must never be overlooked: Any depletion in the lower 
basin of the supply available for that basin resulting from a larger 
use in the upper basin would be more than offset each year by the 
steadily increasing reflow due to return seepage from lands irrigated 
under the Arizona Highline Canal. 

Consequently the total quantity available for the lower basin would 
never be less than the quantity available when the water was first 
turned out of the river into the canals. 

The importance of that fact can not be realized unless thought is 
given to it, so that the mind will fully grasp the fundamental fact 
that before the depletion by a larger use in the upper basin has been 
felt in the lower basin, it will be more than compensated for by the 
increased return seepage in the lower basin, 

The return seepage will always more than counterbalance the de- 
pletion, and there will always continue to be 16,250,000 acre-feet or 
more available for use in the lower basin, provided the Arizona High- 
line Canal is built. 

This remarkable creation by the Arizona Highline Canal of reflow 
or return seepage, which will make it possibie to increase the total 
supply available until the return seepage exceeds 4,000,000 acre-feet, 
and at all times exceeds the greatest possible depletion resulting from 
the enlarged use in the upper basin, never has been taken into con- 
sideration heretofore as one of the values created by the Arizona 
Highline Canal. 

Four million acre-feet of return seepage is water enough to irrigate 
more than 1,000,000 acres of land in Arizona and southern California, 
and is worth for that purpose more than $300,000,000. 

Three hundred million dollars is more than enough to build the 
Arizona Highline Canal. The George W. Sturtevant estimate of its 
cost from Bridge Canyon to the end of the canal at Waterman Wash 
is $212,000,000. 

He estimates the cost of the Glen Canyon and Bridge Canyon Dams 
at $90,000,000. 

If the Black Canyon Dam were built, and the Arizona Highline 
Canal were thereby made impossible, the loss of this return seepage 
from the Arizona Highline Canal would be a loss large enough to cover 
the cost of building both the Glen Canyon and Bridge Canyon Dams, 
in place of the Black Canyon Dam, with a surplus left over that 
would build the Arizona Highline Canal. 

With such facts as these staring anyone in the face who will take 
the trouble to ascertain them, can it be possible that the public can 
be permanently deceived or deluded by any smoke screen that can be 
thrown out to get the Black Canyon Dam built and a profit of close 
to a billion dollars put into the pockets of American speculators in 
Mexican lands and the Japanese capitalists who would become their 
successors in interest? 

Therefore, from the completion of the Bridge Canyon Dam and the 
Arizona-California Highline Canals, the full quantity of the perma- 
nent supply of 16,250,000 acre-feet for the lower basin will be 
available. 

16,250,000 acre-feet will adequately irrigate the fol- 
lowing lands: 


In Arizona 
280,000 acres, comprising 130,000 acres In the Yuma 
project, 120,000 in the Parker Indian Reservation 
project, and 40,000 acres of other river-level lands, 
requiring for its irrigation 
3,000,000 acres irrigable from the Arizona Hightine 
Canal system, requiring for its irrigation.......... 


That 
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In California— 

1,000,000 acres in the Colorado River basin, in the 
Imperial, Palo Verde, and Coachella Valleys 

1,000,000 acres in the coast basin of southern 
fornia, and including all irrigable Jands not 
irrigated between Ventura and San Diego 

The Mulholland project for pumping water 1,400 feet 
over Shavers Summit for a domestic water supply 
for Los Angeles, if built, will require 


Acre-feet 
4, 000, 009 


now 
5 » 000 


00 


Total in the United States of America 
In Mexico— 

The above apportionment and use of the available 
water supply will leave a surplus of 760,000 acre- 
feet for use in Mexico, which is enough to irrigate 
200,000 acres. That is all they can claim a right to 
irrigate in Mexico. This 760,000 acre-feet would 
flow down to the international border in the channel 
of the Colorado River 


009 


T6O. 000 


Total uses of available supply for the lower basin_ 16, 250, 000 
3. Land values created in the United States of America 


The Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project, as shown 

by the Fall-Davis report, will irrigate 1,220,000 

acres in the United States of America, of which 

280,000 acres are in Arizona and 940,000 acres in 

California, all worth, when irrigated, within 20 
$610, 000, 000 


The Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project, in addition 

to this 1,220,000 acres, will irrigate the following 

lands, which wiil remain unirrigated forever if the 
Bleck Canyon Dam is built: 

3,000,000 acres under the Arizona Highline Canal, 

in Arizona, worth, when irrigated, within 20 

$1, 500, 000, 000 
1,000,000 acres in the coast basin of southern Cali- 
fornia, between San Diego and Ventura, worth, 


when irirgated, within 20 years 1, 000, 000, 000 


Total additional land values created by the 
Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project $2, 500, 000, 000 

These additional land values in the United States of America wi!! 
never come into existence if the Black Canyon Dam is built, because 
the water necessary for the irrigation of the land will be surrendered 
to Mexico irrevocably if that dam is built. 

Can the United States of America afford to make such a stupendous 
national sacrifice as that merely to enable a group of American specu- 
lators in Mexican lands and their Japanese successors in interest to 
realize a profit of approximately a billion dollars from their specela- 
tion of selling to Asiatics lands irrigated with the water of the Colo 
rade River, when that water, if used in the United States of America, 
would create land values of $2,500,000,000 within 20 years? 

There will be no return seepage if the water goes to Mexico. 

The losses from evaporation between Bridge Canyon and Yuma, which 
will be saved if the waters are diverted at Bridge Canyon, will con 
tinue forever if the waters are first used in Mexico. 

The losses from those two causes will aggregate 5,000,000 acre-feet 
annually, and continue forever, if the right is established to use the 
waters in Mexico, as must happea if the Black Canyon Dam is built. 

The Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project will provide enough water to 
irrigate the 200,000 acres heretofore irrigated in Mexico, which is all 
they can by any possibility claim a right to under the comity of 
nations, 

The Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project will provide not less than 
8,000,000 acre-feet of water for Mexico, which will imerease the irri 
gated area in that country ten times and bring 2,000,000 acres uncer 
irrigation, to be sold to Asiatics to compete with American agricul- 
ture, 

American agriculture has troubles enough now without subjecting it 
to the competition of 2,000,000 acres in Mexico intensively cultivated 
with Asiatic coolie labor and irrigated from the Colorado River. 

The contrast between the plan for the highest utilization of the 
regulated flow of the waters of the Colorado River, which constitules 
the all-gravity American Colorado River constructive plan, and is 
based on the construction of the Glen Canyon Dam for storage and the 
Bridge Canyon Dam for diversion, on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, the Mexican-Asiatie low-line river level plan based on the Black 
Canyon Dam utilizing the Boulder Canyon Reservoir site, ought to be 
enough to satisfy any fair and unprejudiced American citizen that the 
Black Canyon Dam should be abandoned, and the Glen Canyon Dam 
built as a substitute for it. 

4..The Black Canyon Dam gives 8,000,000 acre-feet to Mexico: 
The reason the Black Canyon Dam gives 8,000,000 acre-feet annually to 
Mexico is that the dam is located so far down the river that after the 
water has dropped over the. dam to develop power it has fallen to so 
low an elefation above sea level that it can never be afterwards «i 
verted from the river high enough for the lands that are to be irri 
gated in Arizona, or high enough to be taken by gravity to the coast 
basin of southern California. 

The level of the bed of the river at the base of the proposcd 
Boulder Canyon Dam is 706 feet above sea level. Black Canyon is 
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farther down the river and still lower. The elevation of the base of 
the Black Canyon Dam is only 645 feet above sea level. 

The water must be diverted from the river at an elevation of 2,000 
feet if it is to be used for irrigation in Arizona or taken by gravity 
to the coast basin of southern California. 

Any scheme for pumping for reclamation is uneconomic and im- 
practicable, and many years before it could be put through the waters 
would have been used in Mexico so long that the claim to them would 
have ripened under the comity of nations. 

As a natural and inevitable consequence, once the waters have fal- 
len to the base of the Black Canyon Dam, they must go to Mexico by 
the law of gravity, and there they will continue to go forever. 

The quantity going to Mexico is easily established. 

On page 5 of the Fall-Davis report, Senate Document No. 142, is a 
table showing the average discharge of the Colorado River at the 
Laguna Dam, not including the Gila River. 

It is fixed at 16,400,000 acre-feet. 

From this must be deducted all that can be used for irrigation in the 
States of Arizona and California, if the Black Canyon Dam is built. 

This irrigable area in Arizona and California is fixed by the Fall- 
Davis report at 1,220,000 acres. 





Acre-feet 
The water required for its irrigation is_...---..--..----- 5, 000, 000 
Add the quantity reqvired for the Mulholland-Los Angeles 
SGUCIIES GEROIIE ep cei teenng scan enernscemntmmetingnt 1, 000, 000 
And the total quantity that can be diverted from the river 
below the Black Canyon Dam, so that it will not go to 
REGUS UR vie his ccnnt eendidhcennty > eye age aeetedmminnaainintls 6, 000, 000 
From the amount going to Mexico a further deduction must 
be made of the quantity estimated on page 37 of the Fall- 
Davis report as the reservoir evaporation__.__.-._----. 2, 070, 000 
This makes a total deduction of__......--__.-----~- 8, 070, 000 | 


Deduct this 8,070,000 acre-feet from the total discharge at the 
Laguna Dam of 16,400,000 acre-feet, and it leaves to go to Mexico 
8,330,000 acre-feet. 

That is more than enough to irrigate the 2,000,000 acres for the 
Asiatic principality in America. 

The foregoing facts are absolutely and unqualifiedly true, 

They are “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
truth.” 

They are as conclusively demonstrated by undeniable facts as that 
the Washington Monument stands in Washington or that the United 
States of America exists as a Nation. 

It would be a national crime to despoil Arizona, a sovereign State of 
this Union, and rob her of a natural resource of such stupendous 
magnitude as the waters to reclaim from the desert’ 3,000,000 acres 
of irrigable land, leaving it an irreclaimable desert forever, and give 
that water to a group of conscienceless if not criminally treasonable 
conspirators against the peace and welfare of their own country. 

If the water goes to Mexico, it will be used to drive an Asiatic 
wedge into the heart of America at the head of the Gulf of California 
and establish an Asiatic world seaport at the back door of Los 
Angeles and Arizona. 

That proposed national iniquity raises an “irrepressible conflict,” 
as to which there can be no compromise, no concession, no adjustment. 

It is a shock to the moral sense and patriotic instincts of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Eliminate that contemplated national crime from the problem, and 
every difference between citizens or sections of the United States of 
America, or projects proposed for the benefit of the people of our own 
country, can be amicably adjusted. 

Arizona insists that the Colorado River shall not be stolen from her 
for the benefit of American speculators in Mexican lands. 

The objections of southern California will be just as vigorous and 
just as implacable whenever the people of the coast basin discover 
that water enough to furnish an abundant water supply for Los 
Angeles and every other city and town in the coast basin from Ven- 
tura to San Diego, and every acre of inadequately irrigated land in 
that territory, aggregating at least a million acres, can be taken by 
gravity from Bridge Canyon to Los Angeles and to that entire region 
between the mountains and the ocean. 

Let it be once definitely determined that waters shall not be sur- 
rendered to American speculators in Mexico to which they have no 
right, morally or legally, under international law or under the comity 
of nations, and no controversy renrains that can not be amicably 
adjusted between the interests in the United States of America. 

The total area irrigated in Mexico from the Colorado River was fixed 
by the Fall-Davis report in 1922 at something less than 200,000 acres, 
requiring for its irrigation not more than 760,000 acre-feet annually. 

If it were assumed that Mexico should be conceded a right under 
the comity of nations to the water necessary for the continued irriga- 
tion of that 200,000 acres, the claim could not be for more than 
760,000 acre-feet annually. 

Seven hundred and sixty thousand acre-feet annually is the maxi- 
mum limit of Mexico’s moral claim under the comity of nations, 


the 
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Whether that claim should be allowed for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican speculators who would profit by it depends on facts which cast a 
doubt upon it. 

The Anrerican Government, before conceding the claim, should 
demand to know the whole truth as to the methods that have been 
adopted to frustrate every effort to bring about the utilization of the 


waters of the Colorado River in the United States of America instead 
of in Mexico. 


“He who comes into equity must come with clean hands” is a 
motto of courts of equity that would apply with full force to that 
speculative conspiracy against the United States of America. 

There can be no doubt that there is in Mexico more than 2,000,000 
acres of irrigable land which could be irrigated from the waters of the 
Colorado River if the Black Canyon dam were built. 

A large map which has hung in the office of the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation of the House of Representatives for many 
months specifies the lands irrigable in Mexico, as follows: 


“AREAS IN MEXICO 


“(A) Under present canal system: Land & Water Co., of Lower 
California, 72,000 acres; small tracts near Mexicali, 10,000; Interna- 
tional Co., 12,000; Imperial Development Co., 15,000; Easton tract, 
15,000; Government lands, 8,000; Colorado River Land Co., 208,000; 
total under present canals, 840,000 acres. 

“(B) Additional lands: Mesa lands under all-American canal, 43,000 
acres; delta lands, chiefly Colorado River Land Co., 510,000; Sonora 
lands, 550,000; Pattie Basin, 400,000; total, 1,503,000. 

“* Making a total irrigable area in Mexico of 1,843,000 acres.” 

And this estimate does not include more than 200,000 acres of the 
finest citrus-fruit land in the world, in an absolutely frostless region, 
on the great citrus mesa in the Mexican State of Sonora, lying farther 
east than the 550,000 acres of “Sonora lands” referred to above. 
Those Sonora lands would ultimately be irrigated for citrus-fruit 
culture by pumping, as the Yuma mesa is now being irrigated. 

The total area eventually irrigable in Mexico exceeds 
acres. 

If the water to irrigate that 2,000,000 acres goes to Mexico, It 
deprives the United States of America of water which if used first 
in the coast basin of southern California and on the high mesa lands 
of Arizona lying under the Arizona high-line canal will make 1,000,000 
acres of land in southern California worth $1,000,000,000 more than 
it is worth to-day and will make 3,000,000 acres in Arizona worth 
$1,000,000,000 more than it is worth to-day. 

It will transform that 38,000,000 acres in Arizona into a fertile and 
populous region large enough to be the equivalent of 10 units each 
the equal in wealth and population of the Salt River Valley unit under 
the Roosevelt Dam, 

Arizona's revenue from State, county, and municipal taxation on 
that vast wealth-producing territory would exceed $25,000,000 per 
annum. 

That is what Arizona loses if the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon 
project is built. 

Is it conceivable that the Congress of the United States, represent- 
ing the whole American people, will wreck that vast national resource 
in order to present a fortune of $1,000,000,000 or more to a group of 
American land speculators in Mexico and their Japanese successors 
in interest? 

It is unbelievable! 

And it is still more unbelievable when the fact is known that by 
building the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project this huge national 
sacrifice becomes unnecessary. 

Arizona can not, under any circumstances, consent to the Black 
Canyon-Boulder Canyon project without consenting to her own ultimate 
ruin. 

The question to be first determined is whether some other plan can 
be evolved which will not ruin Arisona and will at the same time 
afford to all other interests and sections in the United States of 
America all the advantages they seek from the development of the 
Colorado River. 

If everything those interests or sections require can be given to them 
without injuring or destroying the future development of Arizona, the 
plan that will do that will be adopted, whenever the facts are made 
known to the people of the entire Nation. 

The Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project should be known as the 
Asiatic-Mexican low-line river-level Colorado River project, because if 
built it will surrender 8,000,000 acre-feet a year of water to Mexico 
and create an Asiatic annex in America. 

The Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project should be known as the all- 
gravity American Colorado River project, because it will utilize that 
same water in Arizona and California, where it will irrigate over 
3,000,000 acres in Arizona that must remain a desert forever if the 
water goes to Mexico, and 1,000,000 acres in the coast basin of southern 
California having no other source for an adequate water supply. 


2,000,000 
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ENGINEERING WORKS NECPSSARY TO BE BUILT FOR THE AII-GRAVITY 
AMERICAN COLORADO RIVER CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN 
1. The 


financing 


all-American canal: Whatever plan may be adopted for the 
of the proposed “ Boulder Canyon project,” including the 
Biack Canyon Dam, will fit Just as well the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon 
project, so in that respect there is no difference between the two. 

The all-American canal for the Imperial Valley is an integral part 
of both plans, and it matters not to the people of the Imperial Valley 
which plan may be adopted, so far as the all-American canal ig con- 
cerned, 

It 


resource, so that no burden shall rest on the loca] landowners, either 
now or hereafter, as the result of its construction. 

The Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project as embodied tn tks Amert- 
can Colorado River constructive plan, goes further, however, and con- 
templates that the all-American canal shall be cemented for the entire 
distance that it parallels the international boundary line, and covered 
wherever necessary to protect it from shifting sands. 

This additional cost should be regarded as a measure for military 
safety for the Nation and should be financed from the power resource, 
the same as the cost of construction for the all-American canal as 
included in the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project, 

2. Flood protection for Imperial Valley and other communities: The 
Glen Canyon Dam will provide flood protection for the Imperial Valley, 
the Palo Verde Valley, the Yuma Valley, and all communities and 
lands in the entire flood-menaced region of the Colorado River country 
from Glen Canyon to the international boundary line. 

All the waters coming into the river below the Glen Canyon Reser- 
voir from every source could never create a flood below that reservoir 
that could by any possibility endanger the Imperial Valley. 

The Glen Canyon Dam and storage reservoir would furnish complete 
flood protection from the Colorado River. 


The Sentinel Dam on the Gila River should be bullt as an additional | 
safeguard, solely as a flood-control dam, like the Miami River flood- | 


control dams, 


The cost of the Sentinel Dam would not exceed from three to five 
million dollars, and should be added to the project and its construction 
cost financed the same as other construction units. 

The necessity for flood protection for the Imperial Valley has been 
the point most vociferously urged by those whose interest in the 


Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project {s chiefly because it will send | 


the waters to Mexico, 

That protection is completely given, without sending the waters to 
Mexico, by the Glen Canyon Dam and storage reservoir. 

8. Regulation of the flow of the Colorado River. 

(a) The people of the Imperial Valley want the flow of the river 
regulated so as to increase the low-water flow for irrigation, 


(b) The people of Los Angeles want the low-water flow increased | 
to supply their infilteration canal from which Mulholland proposes to | 


pump the water 1,400 feet over Shaver’s summit to Los Angeles for a 
municipal supply. 

(c) The people of Los Angeles want the flow of the river regulated 
and standardized throughout the year so it may be used for hydro- 
electric power development. 

For all three of these purposes the flow of the river will be regulated 


just as well, and, in fact, far better, by building the Glen Canyon Dam 


as by building the Black Canyon Dam, 


For increased irrigation supplies in the low-water season, for a 


municipal supply for Los Angeles, and for power development, the | 


Glen Canyon Dam will serve just as well, and it has many advantages 
even for those three purposes over the Black Canyon Dam. 

The Biack Canyon Dam is referred to by its proponents as creating 
a storage reservoir with a capacity of 26,000,000 acre-feet. 

This is a delusion, 

The Black Canyon Dam will hold behind the dam 26,000,000 acre- 
feet but 10,500,000 acre-feet of that reservoir. .capacity is ‘“ dead 
storage.” Onee filled, it will never again be emptied. If that space 
were filled with silt, it would serve every useful purpose just as well. 
The available storage is only 15,500,000 acre-feet. 

The Glen Canyon Dam can be built to a height that will create avail- 
able storage of 26,000,000 acre-feet for less money than the Black 
Canyon Dam can be built to provide only 16,500,000 acre-feet of avail- 
able storage. 

And even though the Glen Canyon Dam were only built to a height 
sufficient to hold 8,000,000 acre-feet, as suggested in the La Rue re- 
port, Water Supply Paper 556, it would provide all three of the require- 
ments above specified: (a) Increased water for irrigation in the low- 
water season; (b) the increased flow necessary to provide the 1,000,000 
acre-feet annually to be diverted Into the Mulholland-Los Angeles- 
Colorado River aqueduct system; (c) hydroelectric power development 
for Los Angeles. 

4. Hydroelectric power for Los Angeles: The most insistent influence 
behind the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project has been the munici- 
pal power bureau of the city of Los Angeles. They have spent huge 
sums conducting a local campaign in behalf of it, subsidized the Boul- 
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is urged under both plans that the all-American canal should be | 
built and its cost eventually financed and paid for from the power | 
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| der Dam Association, and spent a large amount in newspaper aq 
| tisements of the project in the Los Angeles newspapers. 


The Boulder Canyon Dam originally advocated, has been aband 
becanse of the great depth to bedrock making it impracticable to 
a dam at Boulder Canyon. 

The Black Canyon Dam !s now advocated as a substitute for ; 
| Boulder Canyon Dam. 

The objections to the Black Canyon Dam hereinbefore set forth 
| furnish a much welghtier reason for abandoning the Black Canyon 

Dam and the whole “ Boulder Canyon project” and substituting for |; 
| the Glen Canyon storage dam and the Bridge Canyon diversion dam 
There is nothing that the Black Canyon Dam can provide for | 
| Angeles in the way of power development that can not be provided 

better by the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project. 

The Black Canyon Dam sends 8,000,000 acre-feet of water to Mexico 
and the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project does not send that water 
to Mexico. 

Los Angeles has filed on the Parker site for a power dam which 
their application states will develop 100,000 horsepower. 

The Glen Canyon Dam will regulate the flow of the river so as to 
make the immediate utilization of this Parker power plant by the city 
of Los Angeles practicable. 

This site will supply Los Angeles with all immediate needs for 
power. If Los Angeles wishes to build the Parker Dam and power 
plant, well and good. It is entirely within the resources of the « 

If Los Angeles wishes to have this Parker Dam and power plant 
made one unit of the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project, well and 
good. In either way it provides Los Angeles with power for imme- 
diate use while the larger units of the system are being built. 

No California interest need have any anxiety about whether or not 
the Arizona-California transmission canal from Bridge Canyon to the 
Needles is or is not practicable, or whether the waters of the Colorado 

| River can be taken from Bridge Canyon to southern California by 
| gravity. 

If California does not want the 1,750,000 acre-feet of water required 
| for the irrigation of 1,000,000 acres of the coast basin, and does not 
want the Los Angeles municipal supply to be taken to Los Angeles by 
gravity instead of pumping it 1,400 feet forever, it is not necessary to 
force it upon her. 

All the water California does not use can and will be used in Ari- 
zona, and that will prevent it from going to Mexico. 

The Bridge Canyon Dam being built, the drop is 80 much greater at 
Bridge Canyon than at Black Canyon that half the regulated flow of the 
river at Bridge Canyon will develop more power than all the flow at 
Black Canyon. 

If California should take only the 4,000,000 acre-feet required for the 
irrigation of the lands in that State in the Colorado River Basin, and 
the additional 1,000,000 acre-feet required for the Mulholland aque- 
duct pumping scheme, making 5,000,000 acre-feet in all, that water, sup- 
plemented by the Arizona water to be used on low river-level lands, 
falling over the Bridge Canyon Dam and producing power there, and 
again falling over the Parker Dam and developing more power there, 
would generate as much power as would be developed at Black Canyon. 

California would have to go about 60 miles farther than to Black 
Canyon for the power at Bridge Canyon, but the power at Parker 
would be nearer to Los Angeles than at Black Canyon. 

And California would get just as much power without additional cost. 

5. Taking the whole project into consideration: (1) The cost of the 
all-American canal for the Imperial Valley would be the same under 
| either project. If the cost were increased to cover cementing the canal 
and covering it where necessary, that additional cost would be ad- 
vanced by the National Government and repaid out of the revenues from 
the power resource. 

(2) The Glen Canyon Dam for flood prevention and protection and 
for river regulation would cost no more than the Black Canyon Dam 
and would develop at the Glen Canyon Dam 334,000 horsepower, enough 
to finance the cost of the dam. That power would be immediately 
needed and used in Arizona, Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico. 

(3) The cost of the Parker Dam and also of the Sentinel Flood Con- 
trol Dam could be added to that of the Glen Canyon Dam, and the cost 
would still be less than the Black Canyon Dam if built to provide the 
samme storage capacity. 

When the situation is thus analyzed it becomes manifest that if the 
Mexican scheme is eliminated every other interest in the United States 
of America can be provided with every benefit sought from the Colorado 
River, without any additional cost, under the Glen Canyon-Bridge Can- 
yon project. 

6. The financing of the Bridge Canyon Dam: No matter which of the 
alternative systems may be adopted for the use of water from the Colo 
rado River in California, that State can be supplied with as much power 
from the Bridge Canyon system as from the Black Canyon system and 
at no greater cost, 

The power developed by the building of the Bridge Canyon Dam will 
entirely finance the cost of the dam, and the power developed from tle 
Arizona high-line canal will finance the construction of that canal, just 
as it financed the Roosevelt Dam and the Salt River reclamation project 
and is now expected to finance the all-American canal 
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The entire development of primary power at the Black Canyon Dam ! 


will be only 550,000 horsepower. The dam will be 552 feet in height, 
nut the static head for power development will be only 417 feet. 

At the Bridge Canyon site, if the dam were built to a height of 
566 feet, as suggested on page 75 of the La Rue report, U. S. G. 
Water Supply Paper 556, the power development would be 1,015,000 
primary horsepower. 


S 


If the dam were built to its full height of 800 feet, the static 
head being 785 feet, as stated on page 77 of the La Rue report, the 
development of primary power would be 1,280,000 horsepower. 

Note here again that one-third of the water required to develop 
550,000 horsepower at Black Canyon would develop over 400,000 
horsepower at Bridge Canyon, and one-half of the water would de- 


velop 640,000 horsepower. 

This gives an idea of the power that would be developed at Bridge 
Canyon with the California water if it were dropped over the dam at 
Bridge Canyon and power developed with it there and all the water 
for Arizona taken out Into the Arizona high-line canal at Bridge 
Canyon Dam. 

If 60 per cent of the water were taken out at Bridge Canyon for 
Arizona, it would develop 660,000 horsepower from the drops in the 
Arizona canal, 

Any way it may be figured, there is over 600,000 horsepower avail- 


able to finance the cost of the Bridge Canyon Dam and more than 
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another 600,000 available to finance the cost of the Arizona high-line | 


canal, 
If California does not participate in the benefits of the transmission 


canal from Bridge Canyon to the Needles, more power can be developed | 


for California under the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project, af the 


Bridge Canyon Dam, and at less comparative cost than can be 


developed at the Black Canyon Dam, because of the large share of the | of keeping up the necessary assessments, which did not require 


cost of the Bridge Canyon Dam that would be allocated to the Arizona | 


high-line canal, 


Why, then, must the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project be built | gs open to entry in any form as any part of the public domain 


its | 
Black Canyon 


instead of the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project, and do 
promoters cling with such desperate tenacity to the 
Dam if it is not because it gives the water to Mexico? 


Under the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project (1) 


why 


the Imperial 


Valley gets the all-American canal; (2) the Imperial Valley gets com- | 


plete flood protection; (3) the Imperial Valley gets increased irriga- 
tion water; (4) the city of Angeles gets more 
power; (5) the elty of Los Angeles gets 1,000,000 acre-feet for its 
Colorado River municipal aqueduct; and, in addition to all this, (6) 
southern California gets by gravity water to adequately irrigate 
1,000,000 acres; (7) Arizona gets 3,000,000 acres reclaimed that will 
remain a desert forever if the Black Canyon Dam is built. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Los 


Georcr H. MAxweELt, 
VERDE RIVER IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of personal 
privilege, to discuss a carefully prepared attack against me 
which is being conveniently released through the columns of 
the notorious Los Angeles Times. The Members of this Cham- 
ber, as well as other prominent people throughout the United 
States, have been personally supplied with these so-called spe- 
cial articles by one Will Irwin. At the outset, Mr. President, 
I want to brand this well devised, carefully written story of 
my connection with the Colorado River, as the blackest, most 
damnable lie that ever came from the pen of any writer. I 
shall not burden the Senate with too much detail, but as my 
personal integrity and that of my many friends and associates 
has been attacked by these sinister influences through the well- 
known pen of Bill Irwin, I must recount the history of my 
connection with the Colorado River, and after that I shall draw 
back the curtain from the real stage and describe the actors 
who have performed in perpetuating this blackmail scheme, 
which, of course, will fail to obtain. the results desired by 
those perpetrating it. 

Mr. President, I was born on the rocky coast of Maine. I 
am sorry to say that I never enjoyed the benefits of a good 
education, but through the long years of my life I have, in a 
measure, graduated from the school of hard knocks. At an 
early age I drifted to sea as a fisherboy, where I spent some 
five years in that hazardous vocation. 

One day while having a hurried lunch on the Boston Common 
I was reading Powell’s Exploration of the Colorado River, and 
in consequence, after many ups and downs, I found myself 
slipping from a freight train at a little flag station in the 
Territory of Arizona now known as Flagstaff, which, in the 
ensuing years, I helped to build, impreve, and develop. Those 
were the days of the real West, with its broad open spaces. 
The inhabitants of northern Arizona were few and far be- 
tween, with the exception of Indians, desperadoes, coyotes, and 
wild game. Flagstaff is some 70 miles from the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. 


hydroelectric | 


| 





| we were our own law. 
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In the course of months I was selected as scout for an explo. 
ration party headed by the president of the Lord & Ayer 
Tie & Timber Co., to scout the rim in the vicinity of the canyon 
with a view of locating various timber belts. My first contact 
with the canyon prior to that fime was in the company of a 
well-known Indian seout. I scaled its walls, crossed its mighty 
canyons and ravines, and, at first hand, gained a wide knowl- 
edge of what it really was. From that day to the present 
time that great chasm, which thus far is unexplainable, has 
been a part of my every existence. I have lived in it, with it, 
and for it during all these years. 

Some 40 years ago I staked out certain mining claims, worked 
them and held them in good faith, and added additional claims 
thereto in the course of years. In those early days we pioneers 
and prospectors gave but litile attention to the technicalities 
of titles. We had a code of honor among ourselves. In fact, 
It is diMicnit for the casual reader to 
appreciate at this time the state of mind of those God-fearing 
men and women who endured the hazards and hardships of 
frontier life, and, consequently, it is an easy matter for an 
astute writer, after a span of some 40 years, to take up the 
threads of various events in the long life of a constructive, 
energetic, pioneering prospector and weave a story to suit bis 
evil purpose and get it over to the gullible public. This Bill 
Irwin has done to perfection, but it ill becomes a writer of 
his caliber, heretofore known as one of ethics, to prostitute 
his reputation as he has done in this instance. 

Referring back to my connection with the Canyon, as the 
years passed I developed certain prospective mines, some of 
which I sold, and others I held under the well-known practice 


application for patent or perfection of titles. When we realize 
that the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 35 or 40 years ago was 


of the great West it can not in good faith be charged that my 
activities at that time were not reasonable or legal. 

Let us now take up the story of some 20 years ago, when 
civilization was fast filling up the West, and, naturally, more 
and more did the country learn the possibilities of Arizona, 
the West, and the Grand Canyon section. Up until this point, 
as I have stated, my associates and I held a number of legiti- 
mate mining claims. We had built the first hotel, the first 
camp, the first shack upon the rim and in the Grand Canyon. 
We had laid out the first wagon road from the Santa Fe 
Railrvad to the canyon itself. 

I became associated with that great pioneer, soldier, and 
patriot, Bucky O'Neil, in the construction of a railroad from 
Williams to the Grand Canyon. The Spanish-American War 
followed. O'Neil joined the colors and was killed on the 
battle field, and, true to the usual condition of a pioneer, our 
worldly goods were soon exhausted. The public had come to 
know and appreciate the wonders and possibilities of the Grand 
Canyon. + 

Then enters the Santa Fe Railroad Co. Like ali powerful 
corporations it seized the opportunity to gain a foothold in the 
canyon. The fight was on, and it has lasted to the present time. 
The railroad was taken over at a forced sale, was completed to 
the rim of the canyon, and to this day has furnished one of the 
best revenues to that railroad of any part of its system. They 
have spent millions of dollars in holding their so-called rights 
and concessions. They fought anyone, inclusive of my assocl- 
ates and myself, who dared to compete with them or even re- 
main in that territory. That fight lasted for more than a 
quarter of a century, resulting in their attempts to buy Territo- 
rial legislatures, the keeping of a multitude of assistants in 
Washington, the planting of their copperhead stool pigeons in 
the departments of the Government, and of course the ultimate 
success of their efforts, because money will prevail against the 
life of a mere pioneer. 

They say I had no mining claims. Mr. President, my asso- 
ciates and I owned and operated mines in the canyon for more 
than 13 years. We realized only a fair profit because of the 
crude transportation facilities and hazards in getting ore out of 
the canyon. Consequently, I built the Bright Angel Trail at an 
expense of something like $100,000, for the one purpose of fur- 
nishing the needed burro transportation for the ores from the 
mines below. As the builder of the Bright Angel Trail from the 
rim to the bottom of the canyon, naturally I have considerable 
pride. The history of the fight that followed between myself 
and the Santa Fe Railroad Co. over this trail is well known to 
every Arizonian. I am not unmindful of the confidence and 
justice reposed in me by that well-known Territorial legislature 
when my titles were approved and my ownership restored in 
the operation of the trail, which I later turned over to the 
county of Coconino, now enjoying revenues therefrom. The 
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Congress is familiar with the fights I have made on this floor 
in which I sought to protect Coconino County and my friends 
from the damnable oppression of these sinister corporations 
who have grown fat from their monopolies, who have their ten- 
tacles fustened around the canyon itself, defying any or all 
who coinme unless they bow to their will. Yes, Mr. President, I 
who have dared to expose them and their methods have made 
it so hot that this new line of attack on me is but a smoke 
screen to cover their own rotten thievery and plunder. The 
work of these same sinister influences who sought to take away 
from the county of Coconino its title to this trail, and the 
attacks flowing from the Los Angeles Times, are just another 
step in their program of hammering away, regardless of the 
time element, until their every desire is satisfied. 

At this point I desire to recall for the benefit of the record 
that in 1905 this railroad corporation, with its copperheads 
in the departments, including the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office himself, declared in a formal opinion that I 
had no rights or titles to the Bright Angel Trail. I learned 
of this, borrowed money, and came to Washington. After I 
had repeatedly been refused any consideration whatever on 
the part of the Interior Department I personally appealed to 
that great American, President Theodore Roosevelt, who 
listened intently to my side of the story. True to his well- 
known character, President Roosevelt ordered that the Secre- 
tury of the Interior recall the decision of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office and hear in person evidence on the 
rights and titles of the Bright Angel Trail. This was the 
culmination of the first great struggle that I had over my hold- 
ings in the Grand Canyon. The decision of the Secretary of 
the Interior is well known. It was a complete vindication of 
my Nghts and titles, and I was restored to the full benefit 
thereof. It is easy to see, Mr. President, the rub of this fight, 
because the trail was being used by tourists and the revenues 
therefrom were well known and were highly desirable to the 
Santa Fe Railroad Co. It is an easy matter for a clever 
writer like Mr. Irwin to pick the high spots and twist the 
facts, give unfair inferences and innuendoes with the avowed 
purpose of misleading the public, but it is another thing to 
have the real facts, which I am now seeking to give, and is 
quite another thing to resolve itself into such a decision that 
was handed down as heretofore mentioned. 

In these years of fight, any of you can picture what I was 
up against, as I had no money. I had plenty of friends, but 
they were without funds. These great giant corporations had 
millions, which were spent like water. By this eontinual bom- 
bardment over a period of 25 years, by every unfair device 
imaginable, chicanery, deceit, even fraud, they snatched from 
me valuable holdings in the Grand Canyon which were justly 
mine. They enjoy all these benefits which were the results 
of my pioneering and hard effort. What individual without 
funds could stand alone and fight corporations of this caliber 
over a period of a quarter of a century? I have spent months 
alone in the Grand Canyon a mile below the rim without see- 
ing a human being, a newspaper, or having the pleasure of a 
shave—eating hardtack and drinking water from seeps that 
I would strain through my hat in order to strain the gnats 
and vermin away—sleeping on rocks, doing work under the 
most hazardous conditions, all in order to protect the mining 
claims that were later taken away from me, This plea to-day, 
Mr. President, is not sour grapes. I have lost too many fights 
to worry. The pioneer takes life as it comes and never 
flinches; but now they say that I, as United States Senator 
Raven H. Cameron, tried to steal the Colorado River. It is 
the most inhuman, the most culpable, the blackest, the most 
damnable lie ever told. 

Mr. President, I do not fear the same judgment of my 
Arizona friends and neighbors. This line of attack has followed 
me every time I have appeared as a candidate for public 
office, and at this juncture I wish to express my full apprecia- 
tion for the wonderful publicity and help that one Bill Irwin, 
as the paid agent of these same sinister influences, has given 
in this cruel and inhuman attack upon me and my associates. 
The people of my State know the hardships and the life of a 
pioneer. They appreicate the struggles and the desperate road 
he travels to fortune or fame. God knows that mine has never 
run to fortune. I am content with the publie service I have 
been ealled upon to render for them, although continually 
menaced by these same sinister forces which have always sought 
to tean me down. 

To recapitulate some more of the history of my connection 
with certain mining claims, I want to say that my associates 
and I have put more than $400,000 of hard-earned money into 
the development of our various mining activities within the 
canyon. I fought a good fight. I parallel it with any other 
pioneer who has felt the same crushing heel of the mighty 
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corporation, all of whom ultimately, by death or otherwicp 
must bow to the power of money and influence. But even eo 
Mr. President, the pioneer can take his medicine, accept what 
seems to be a defeat, but can rejoice with good conscience pe. 
cause he was honorable, aboveboard, fearless, and courageoys 
even though the wail of blood money deprived him of hic 
earthly goods. So runs the history of most of our worthy 
pioneers and the developments of their cenius and vision, Tho 
people of my State know Ratpn H. Cameron. He knows most 
of them. He has faith in their fairness and judgment, and 
this reply on the floor of the Senate is not made for the 
purpose of an appeal of a martyr, but is made to keep the 
record straight for posterity. 

As I stated before, I kept up this fight until a few years 
ago. At times my family was in need. At other times m, 
associates gave up in despair. Finally, I concluded that jn 
justice to them I should make over in toto all equities and 
titles that I had or did enjoy, as a reimbursement for the 
amounts of money that they expended in carrying on my activi- 
ties. This was done in the utmost good faith. In 1920 | 
went before the people of the State of Arizona for election 
to the Senate. This same old “bogie man” was again put 
forth, hoping at this time that it would insure my defeat. The 
good people of my State sent me here as their representative. 
I have served in my meager way and have done the very best 
I could to properly represent them. 

In the meantime, my previous associates sought to carry 
on the developments of their mining properties and to clear 
up their titles to what remained of them in the Grand Canyon. 
It is a well-known fact that these same sinister influences 
with all the money that was necessary, became so intrenched 
in the necessary avenues of our Government that the strong 
arm continued to strike, and consequently these associates, 
worthiest of the worthy, honest and faithful in their activities, 
have been driven almost completely out of business. This 
same Bill Irwin returns with the story and connects my name 
in a way, seeking to show that I have been the culprit and 
have used my office as United States Senator to carry on the 
pillage of a great natural resource. Nothing is further from 
the truth. I have risen in this Chamber, in the courts of the 
land, in the departments of this Government, and tried in some 
small way to plead the justness of their cause, feeling it an 
honor and a duty to do so. It would be inhuman and dishonest 
for me to have done otherwise. 

But, Mr. President, that is not the meat of the coconut, 
which I shall show later. It is attempted to be brought forth 
and charged by these same articles that I was not content with 
the grab of the Grand Canyon, but that I moved farther down 
the river and plastered a distance of some 20 miles with mining 
claims in order to make sure that I could interfere and hold 
up the construction of any dam, or what is known as the 
Boulder Dam site. But before I refer to that, I desire to 
specifically refer to the statement which Irwin has made. He 
is but the paid mouthpiece of those I shall name later who 
really hatched this proposition. He stated that I merely 
played the game of a nuisance in order to hold up the Santa 
Fe Railroad Co. He points to a certain contract of sale which 
was negotiated, stating that I was a party thereto, under which 
the Santa Fe Railroad was to pay $100,000 for certain mining 
claims, and so forth. I shall explain that incident and Sena- 
tors can draw their own conclusions, 

In the first place, Mr. President, that is but a glaring example 
of Irwin’s malicious fabrications. I never entered into any 
contract of sale in any form at any time with the Santa Fe. 
The fact is, I sold certain mining claims, equities, and so forth, 
to Frank Doebler and associates for a contracted price of 
$200,000. Months later, Doebler entered into a contract with 
the Santa Fe Railroad Co. to turn over certain equities and 
titles of some of the claims I had sold him for the considera- 
tion of $100,000. Forty thousand dollars of this was paid in 
eash, and this, in turn, was used by Doebler for reimbursing 
counsel and other associates. To this day that contract re- 
mains unfulfilled, and the result was Doebler and associates 
failed to perform the contract of sale with me. I went into 
court and at a foreclosure bought back the claims I had so 
transferred. Is it reasonable to assume, bearing in mind the 
history I have related in the fight between my associates and 
the Santa Fe Railroad Co., that any individual under these 
circumstances could shakedown this great corporation for 
$100,000 in the mere turning over of something which they 
claim Doebler or I did not have? Any of the hard-headed 
business men of this Senate know full well from past exper!- 
ence that great corporations, with the best legal talent that 
money could buy, are not given to yielding to a shakedown in 
any form, regardless of price or place. It is so absurd and 
childish that it makes my blood boil to even refer to it, but 
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it is an evidence, Mr. President, that my claims and titles had 
great monetary value. it is evidence that the Santa Fe Rail- 
road Co. was willing to pay and did pay a part of the contract 
which they have never fulfilled. It is evidence that my activi- 
ties were in good faith, that I had just claims, and that the 
sum agreed upon, which was large to Doebler and small to 


them, Was not commensurate with the value of what he was | 


turning over. 

Referring again to the activity of my associates and myself 
near what is termed the Boulder Canyon, I want to 
that we sent our best engineers and geologists into that sec- 
tion several years ago; that we had it in mind for some time 
before doing so. We located certain mining claims over a con- 


siderable area of ground in strict accordance with the law and | 


spent our hard-earned money in the proper pioneering and de- 
velopment thereof, 


placer areas in the United States. 
desire to know the truth they can acquaint themselves with 
the earnestness of my associates, who repeatedly tried to raise 


Say | 


. . } 
We had every reason to believe, and it is | 
believed now, that these claims cover one of the most important 
If these sinister influences | 
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funds suflicient to buy necessary dredges to begin active work. | 


It costs some five or six hundred thousand dollars for one 
dredge. It is a proposition similar to the Yuba River section 
near Marysville, Calif. It is a most hazardous way of mining. 
The crash of the war was on us. Funds were hard to get and 
anyone knows what the miner was up against in those perilous 
times when it came to the proposiiion of raising funds. 

I draw the attention of the Senate and the country to the 


contention and well-known fact that it was not until 1921 or | 


1922 that the interest of the Government or private individuals 
other than myself and my associates was crystallized looking to 
the proper development in a comprehensive way of the poten- 
tial possibilities—reclamation, electricity, flood. control, and 
otherwise—of the Colorado River. I make bold to state, al- 
though not in a spirit of braggadocio, that for 25 years I have 
been preaching the possibilities of a proper development of the 
Colorado River in terms which are set forth in the various 
pieces of legislation now before the Congress. So it is a 
singular thing that I would be pointed out, having been the 
pioneer and having had the vision to see what was coming, as 
the culprit, as the thief who sought to steal the entire Colorado 
River. It is a peculiar thing, Mr. President, that until this 
late date no one scarcely appreciated the Colorado River situa- 
tion, and that now, since it has become a political football, since 
it has become so well known, since it has become such a great 
necessity for immediate development, everybody is shouting 
from the housetops, “ Keep down the private thief. We must 
have this as the savior of the Southwest.” 

And now comes the drawing of the curtain so that we may 
turn the spotlight behind the scenes of the stage and see the 
actors perform in this matter which the Irwin articles have 
opened up. 

Mr. President, the first actor who appears upon the stage in 
this program is one Stephen T. Mather, self-styled keeper and 
protector of all the national parks of this country, officially 
designated as Director of National Parks. He opens up the 
plot, because it was Mather who first took up the fight for 
the great corporations. Heretofore, I have never spoken an ill 
word of any man on the floor of the Senate, but this arch- 
conspirator, the leader of the plot, the well-known schemer 
that he is, can not escape notice. This man Mather, through 
systematic propaganda, fooled that great Secretary of the 
Interior, Franklin K. Lane, and succeeded in having himself 
called to Washington and designated as Director of National 
Parks when these great playgrounds were first authorized. His 
pleasing personality is well known. His genius of being a 
Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde fits him well to play his réle. He 
has constantly held himself out as a man of considerable 
wealth, contributing to campaign funds of both national par- 
ties. He has an obsession for the headlines of the various 
newspapers; spends his time traveling in private cars of the 
various railroad Officials, prancing up and down the country 
letting all of us know that he is the keeper of all the outdoor 
playgrounds of the Government, opens his pocketbook for 
private purchases in the parks; but at the same time there 
are others who know that all this money, all these favors 
shown him by these giant corporations are but the usual trim- 
mings given to those who favor their special interests. 

It has been said that one Stephen T. Mather was at one 
time poor like the rest of us. Possibly he could not play the 
role of the western pioneer, but having a place of confidence 
in the well-known Borax Co., of Nevada, it is said that he 
learned of certain defective titles to certain lands held by the 
company for which he was working, that he tipped this 
confidential information to others, who jumped the claims. 
Mather resigned from the company and the borax corporation 
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was made to pay until “it hurt.” Thus, it is said that this 
same Mather could well afford to expend these enormous 
amounts under the guise of his personal fortune, which, it was 
said, were obtained in the manner just related. 

No wonder he can build gilded apartment houses in Chicago 
and ride in palace cars over the country, crush his underlings 
at the first sign of opposition, play in the headlines of the vari- 
ous fantastic organizations of the United States, curry favor 
with powerful persons in authority, all because in his Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde make-up he has through his power turned 
over to monopolistic control great concessions in the national 
parks in this country. The shoe that pinches Mr. Mather, that 
makes him the leader of the stage at the moment, is the fact 
that the Senate Committee on Public Lands, under a resolution 
which I secured, went to the very roots of the corruption and 
rottenness of the national-park administration, and it is now 
thought by the shrewd Mather, if he cau be the leader in using 
such a powerful newspaper as the Los Angeles Times to come 
forth with such culpable and scandalous attacks on me, that he 
can thus save his own hide. Far from it, Mr. President. We 
have only begun to fight this bureaucratic system of monopo 


| listie control. 


It is a peculiar thing, Mr. President, that every piece of con- 
structive legislation that I have initiated, the passage of most of 
which into final law I have secured, has met somewhere along 
the path the daggers of Mr. Mather and his cohorts. I dislike 
to refer to certain gentlemen in high authority as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, who have tuned in on the program of 
Mr. Mather as now coming from the Los Angeles Times. 
Mather and his kind mean nothing to me or to the future of 
Arizona. We are used to fighting “ copperheads” all along the 
way. Last June a year ago a subcommittee of the United 
States Senate, of which I had the honor to be the acting chair- 
man, in company with my distinguished colleague, spent weeks 
of faithful effort traveling the blistering desert of Arizona and 
listening to the testimony of the worthy livestock men of my 
State, trying to give relief to a paralyzed industry. It was dur- 
ing that time, Mr. President, that this line of attack was 
hatched ; the place was the north rim of the Grand Canyon, and 
the leader of that little band was none other than Stephen T. 
Mather. Others, of course, present were innocent as to what 
was taking place. As the weeks wore on Mather’s well-thought- 
out program of attack was taking concrete form. Certain very 
well-known writers were approached on the subject, but turned 
it down. They did not desire to prostitute their reputation to 
appease the desires of a plutocrat of his style. Finally one Bill 
Irwin, who, I suppose, was in need of revenue, consented to 
send his writers to collaborate with the henchmen of Mather 
and his conspirators to gather details and everything connected 
with my personal life. Mather was too shrewd to pay all of 
this money himself. He no doubt exacted it from those who 
sought special favor with him, and thus the story of the plot 
widens. 

For months these investigators, generally working in pairs, 
combed Arizona and its record, delved deep into everything. re- 
corded in Washington, scoured the entire Southwest, and 
picked from the millions of details the threads of the story 
which they reported for their master to write. Personal 
friends of mine, including those of the Democratic faith, came 
to me and reported what was going on. They decried what 
they termed as the part that a certain gentleman, who is to be 
my opponent in the coming election, was playing in this pro- 
gram. I make no statements in that regard, because I do not 
have positive information, but I read various signs that have 
appeared in connection with important legislation which I have 
initiated for the welfare of Arizona, which seem circum- 
stantially to point the finger of suspicion at that gentleman. I 
shall refer to this a little later. 

Now, Mr. President, several weeks ago this story was an- 
nounced as complete. It had been written, rewritten, and made 
over many times. Naturally, Mr. Mather and his collaborators 
were chuckling over the success of their efforts. The fifty or 
one hundred thousand dollars expended fer writing these 
articles meant nothing in their life. They probably would exact 
it from concessionaires enjoying monopolistic control over the 
great playgrounds of this country who are dependent upon the 
personal whim of the director himself. 

Now, with the completion of this story, what else do we see 
on this stage? These hirelings were sent with appropriate in- 
structions from the conspirators themselves to the Los Angeles 
Times; and, mind you, Mr. President, at that particular time 
my position with respect to the Colorado River legislation then 
pending in Congress had not yet been announced. We see en- 
tering on the stage that well-known Shylock character, one 
Harry Chandler, editor and publisher of that scandalous news- 
paper, the Los Angeles Times. Chandler considered the publi- 
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cation of these articles. Finally, after deliberate thought, he 
turned it down for two reasons—because, first, my position with 
respect to the important legislation pending before the Con- 
gress which sought to grab the Colorado River for the benefit 
of California and Mexico was not known. Secondly, his legal 
advisors told him of the libelous statements contained therein 
and the possibility of court action and results thereon. Yet, 
Mr. President, these hirelings of Mather and his cohorts were 
undismayed. Other newspapers of better standing but with less 
circulation were approached on the subject, including those in 
my own State, and they, too, refused to publish the articles. 
Mather’s representatives returned to Washington, and in that 
usual clever way new faces were selected to present these 
articles to Members of both Houses of Congress, with the re- 
quest that they be published in the ConGressionaL Recorp. 


At this time, Mr. President, I particularly want to thank a | 


distinguished Member of this body, who is of opposite political 
faith to my own, for arising in his office when importuned by 
these scalawags and telling them that he would have nothing 
to do with it; and he showed them the door. God help this 
Nation if we ever forget to reward such courageous, faithful 
servants as that particular Senator, who at that time was being 
hounded and persecuted, and this, no doubt, was put forth as 
an olive branch. 

Metropolitan newspapers of the Bast were requested to re- 
lease the same stories. Unanimously they refused. In the 
meantime, Mr. President, weeks had gone by, the Congress was 
nearing a close, and it came when I, with all sincerity of pur- 
pose and regard for the justice of everyone to be affected, an- 
nounced my opposition to the Colorado River legislation which 
is now before this Congress. Then followed other hurried con- 
ferences of the conspirators. They sent their representatives 
again to bow and scrape before the mighty Shylock Chandler 
in Los Angeles. Further consideration was given to the sub- 
ject. Chandler, in all of his majesty, approved the publication 
of the articles that he had once refused, and they are coming 
forth from the Sunday issues of that notorious scandal sheet. No 
doubt, Mr. President, had I stood on this floor and announced 
myself in favor of the construction of the Boulder Canyon Dam 
and sacrificed my honor and the birthright of my State and 
knuckled to the greedy wants of one Harry Chandler, these 
scandalous articles would not have appeared; but because 
others who enjoy their fabulous millions made from squeezing 
the pioneer and prospector desire to bargain and sell their souls 
as a traitor is no reason for me to subscribe myself to any other 
course than the one I have adopted. 

Let us analyze Mr. Chandler. Less than half a century ago 
he was a straggler upon the streets of the little village of Los 
Angeles. He married the daughter of the then owner of the 
Los Angeles Times. Fortune smiled upon the growth of that 
little city, and it stands as the metropolis of the Southwest. 
The natural development gave opportunity for the building of 
a large newspaper and the conversion of attendant resources 
held by the Otis family into the present Chandler millions. 
In this making hundreds of thousands of acres of the delta 
lands of the Colorado River within the boundaries of Mexico 
just below Arizona were secured by Chandler and his asso- 
ciates. Necessarily my stand as a Republican Senator against 
the program which they sought to put through at this Congress 
was a dagger into the heart of Chandler’s Asiatic empire; and, 
Mr. President, if my position on the Colorado River develop- 
ment which has gained the scathing disfavor of Shylock Chand- 
ler causes me the loss of my present seat in the United States 
Senate, I hope that it will be recorded in my obituary that 
Ratepn H. Cameron “died with his boots on,” upholding the 
heritage and birthright of good old Arizona. 

It is unthinkable even to analyze the methods of Chandler 
and his proposed grab of the Colorado River under the guise 
of California's benefits. His one purpose is to develop these 
hundreds of thousands of acres of Mexico lands, continue to 
place thereon multitudes of Asiatic peons, and hold them in 
bondage and slavery, producing farm products to compete with 
our own. That dream, Mr. President, is just as far away as 
we can imagine. I see before me that distinguished senior 
Senator of California, that peerless leader, the man that 
smashed more trusts and sinister interests in California than 
any other in the history of the State, and my mind goes back 
to the many denunciations that this great statesman has turned 
loose against Shylock Chandler. I apologize for offering that 
example in substantiation o? my feeble attempts in that con- 
nection, but I know the distinguished Senator appreciates the 
spirit and the sincerity of my efforts. If I only had his tongue, 
these halls would ring to-day with the most bitter, yet justified, 
denunciation that Chandler has ever had. No, Mr. President, 
the great people of Arizona will never knuckle or bow to Harry 
Chandler. He may enslave his Asiatics in Mexico and crush 
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his opponents in his own section of the country, but he can not 
exact from us the pound of flesh, as he is now attempting to do. 
We can attend to our own business in Arizona, and we sha}| 
have none of Chandler or!his kind, I might remark in passing 
that the present strained feelings existing between Arizona and 
California over the solution of the Colorado River problem are 
chargeable to the damnable, un-American methods of one Harry 
Chandler. 5 

Now, Mr. President, going back to the time before the Los 
Angeles Times finally agreed to publish these articles, and after 
every other periodical in the country had turned them down, 
inclusive of Members of this and the other Chamber of Con- 
gress, these blackmailers had the audacity to send a representa. 
tive to my Office and offer to withhold publication of these arti- 
cles on the payment of $20,000. The people of Arizona do not 
need me to relate what I told them. Suffice it to say that I 
told them to go straight to h , to bring on Chandler or any 
other wolves that they had set on my trail, that I am yet able 
to defend myself, and that the people of Arizona can not be led 
astray by highly paid newspaper propaganda. Borax Mather 
sits behind the scenes, but, with his well-known Italian hand, is 
the genius in directing the stage. Just a few days before the 
first publication in the Los Angeles Times, evidently one of 
their own “insiders” who could not swallow these tactics sent 
me an anonymous statement, which I ask permission to insert 
in the Recorp at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Anonymous] 


Without objection, it is so 


June 5, 1926. 
The Los Angeles Times will publish a story about you—six install- 
ments—relating to the United States Platinum Co., the Stetsons, the 
Boulder Dam, ete. They will also carry many of the letters you wrote 
to C, Frank Doebler and the wires for money you sent to the Stetsons 
and others during your campaign for Senator. The story is high!y 
libelous. 


Mr. CAMERON. I also ask unanimous consent to introduce 
two editorials, one appearing in the Miami Silver Belt, a lead- 
ing Democratic newspaper in my State, and another in the 
Superior Sun. The first deals with their opinion of these 
character assassins. The second is but an example of how the 
good people of my State feel with reference to my constructive 
work in the Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{Miami Silver Belt] 
HIRED CHARACTER ASSASSINS 


Will Irwin, nationally known journalist, has written a series of 
articles which pretend to reveal the activities of Senator Rautru H. 
CAMERON over a long period of years. 

They are about the most unfair and biased articles that we have 
ever seen published. Their entire fabric is composed of innuendoes, 
insinuations, slurs, false interpretations of events, and untruthful 
deductions. 

Their preparation, publication, and advertising has cost someboly 
many thousands of dollars. Irwin is a high-priced writer. The full- 
page advertisement in several newspapers of the State calling public 
attention to the articles cost a lot of money. The advertisements are 
unsigned. They should excite suspicion. The public is not let in on 
the secret of who furnished the money for all the work and publicity. 

It is highly significant, however, that, up to date, the series has 
appeared only in the Los Angeles Times and the Prescott Courier. 

The Times belongs to Harry Chandler, who, with his associates, owns 
several hundreds of thousands of acres of land in Mexico which are 
irrigated from the waters of the Colorado River. The Swing-Johnson 
bill providing for the construction of a dam at Boulder Canyon, if 
passed by Congress, would have guaranteed waters for another million 
acres of land in Mexico controlled by the Chandler syndicate, to the 
exclusion of lands in Arizona. 

Senator CAMERON early expressed absolute opposition to the Swins- 
Johnson bill in the United States Senate. He threatened to conduct a 
filibuster against it on the floor of the Senate if such a course were 
necessary to obtain its defeat. 

That is very probably the rub with the Times. The Times owner 
geeks the consummation of a scheme which would mean economic ruin 
to Arizona. Senator CAMERON was prompt and vigorous in his defense 
of the State which he represents. 

The Times’s motive in attacking Senator Cameron is easily discernible 
to thoughtful persons. 

Nor is it hard to find the reason why the Courier would welcome an 
opportunity to publish the anti-Cameron articles. The Courier has 
always been an eager champion of the actions of the Forest Service, 


Without objection, it is so 
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I n Department, and Park Service when controversies have arisen 
ween them and the State of Arizona. 


1926 


Senator CAMERON was largely 


fnstrumental in clipping the claws of some of these Washington ex- | 
principle of State | 


of bureaucracy and in reestablishing the 
ts and State sovereignty as against their encroachments. 
Hence the Courier’s animosity is easily accounted for. The editor 
of that journal and the junior Senator from Arizona possess radically 
different political philosophies. One stands for the rule of oligarchies 
of the select; the other stands for the principles of the rules of the 
majority in the interests of the majority. 

is well for the public to investigate the identity of those who 
launch such movements, to review their records, and to conjecture their 


nts 


pone 
rly 


probable motives, as we have remarked before. 
Only a foolish people will desert their tried and proven friends ia 
order to seek counsel and guidance from their enemies, 


UNBIASED PRAISE 


“The development of the San Carlos irrigation project is advanced 
much farther than is commonly believed, only awaiting the appropria- 
tion of additional funds by Congress before the dirt will be flying at the 
site on the Gila River of the Coolidge Dam,” Edward A. Smith, special 
assistant to the United States Attorney General, declared in an address 
which he delivered here before the local chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, 

“ Not only is the advancement of the project underestimated, but also 
the magnitude of the undertaking. It is most probable that the San 
Carlos project will ultimately develop into a proposition as extensive 
as the Salt River project,’’ he emphasized. 

“The Coolidge Dam will be the first to be built on the river. It will 
correspond in position and importance to the Roosevelt Dam on the 
Salt River, will be quite as large, and will be much more impressive 
in appearance. The dam will impound 1,285,000 acre-feet of water, a 
volume about equal to the original capacity of the Roosevelt Reservoir— 
that is, before the 25-foot gates were added. Provisions will be made 
for the addition, when necessary, of gates to the Coolidge Dam,” the 
speaker continued, 

“ Whenever the necessity arises additional dams may be built at the 
Granite Basin and the Christmas dam sites for the retention for power 
purposes, making a system parallel to that of the Salt River project, 
not only in position, but in size,” he continued. 

“The lands to be irrigated by the Coolidge Dam Iie almost directly 
to the south of Phoenix, the principal town on the project being only 
about 60 miles from Phoenix. The region has every advantage of 
climate enjoyed by the lands of the Salt River Valley. Cotton and 
grain have been grown there for centuries. Many excellent citrus 
fruit-growing areas are said to have been found there, and it igs ex- 
pected that the date will flourish abundantly in many parts.” 

After touching up the early history of the San Carlos project and 
coming to the time that Senator CAMERON introduced in the United 
States Senate what has now become generally known as the Cameron 
San Carlos bill, Attorney Smith said emphatically: “ By the introduc- 
tion of the San Carlos bill in Congress and the great fight made for 
its passage Senator CAMERON has achieved a result which should not 
only mark him a sterling statesman but also should gain him an ever- 
lasting gratitude of all Arizona, Indians as well as the whites. If you 
had a hall of fame, his Nkeness would occupy one of its most promi- 
nent positions. One can hardly realize what was accomplished in get- 
ting the President's signature affixed to the San Carlos bill without a 
deep study of the problem, The more I pore over the voluminous mate- 
rial on the subject the greater becomes my respect for this pioneer of 
your State. I believe that I can truly say all this without bias, for I 
am but a newcomer here and hardly interested in anything else save 
to see that the water rights of the Indians and whites are adjudicated 
without prejudice. That is the object the Attorney General sent me to 
obtain,” the speaker stated in concluding his address. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, other actors have recently 
come upon the stage. We have pending one of the most bitter 
political battles ever staged within a State. We fight each 
other with all the instruments known in the game, with all the 
heat and passion possible; but in the midst of our own fights 
we can about face and form a united front to fight the common 
enemy without. 

Chandler and Mather have been recently joined by the dual 
copper manipulators of this country, who have contributed 
their share to the jack pot of this huge slush fund, seeking my 
political obliteration. Nevertheless, right must and will pre- 
vail. There will be a copper tariff in due course, and the 
600,000 struggling miners of the copper industry in this coun- 
try will be protected and given a living wage. 

In the last few days I have noticed the withdrawal from the 
race for governor of my State of that venerable leader of the 
common masses, and in his withdrawal he set forth his basic 
reasons as follows: 


That because of his health and small personal fortune he could not 
combat successfully the hordes of money California interests are pour- 
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, ing into Arizona to defeat him because of his opposition to their Colo- 
rado River pregram. 


The big guns have been turned loose. He, of opposite politi- 

| cal faith, being in responsible executive authority, and I, as a 
Member of the United States Senate, are the targets. I am 
sure that that great leader can take care of himself, and I am 
sanguine as to my own ability to do so. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, there are three propositions 
entering into this personal attack upon me: One, Stephen 
Mather, who has pillaged, plundered, and turned over, body 
and soul, the great national parks of this country to fhe various 

| econcessionaires of monopolies, seeks to cover up the rottenness 
exposed in the recent Senate investigation. Secondly, a cer- 
tain gentleman, whom I am reluctant to refer to, who has only 
one ainbition, and that is to become United States Senator from 
my State. Third, the master Shylock, Chandler, with his hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of Mexican land now being tilled 
by Chinese and oriental labor, seeks to drive me from the 
Senate because, as he has told others— 


With CAMERON, a Republican Senator, displaced by one of the Demo- 
cratic faith, Arizona will have but little recognition in a Republican 
a in Congress; consequently, our well-devised program of 


the development of the Colorado River Boulder Canyon Dam can be 
carried through. 


This statement, Mr. President, removes the mask and shows 
the real situation. Through cunning and every device they 
tried to enmesh me in their program. My record is an open 
book. The people of Arizona know that I have been bitterly 
opposed in all these years by the powerful corporations and 
sinister influences within our borders. In making this state- 
ment, I do so, referring not to personalities in the make-up of 
these various industries. No one can say but what I, either in 
or out of office, have always given each and every one, rich or 
poor, a square deal. That is all that anyone in this world is 
entitled to. That is all I have ever asked, but I am too old 
and have stood too long in the forefront fighting for the rights 
of the masses to bow at this age and accept the copper collar, 
or a mess of pottage filled with California gold, for sacrificing 
our just rights in the Colorado River. Harry Chandler and 
his conspirators are the cause of the present unpleasant condi- 
tion of the Colorado question. 

I am not unmindful, Mr. President, that these statements of 
mine to-day will open the wrath of the Chandler and Mather 
and other millions and the well-known stream of gold that is 
now flowing to Arizona to insure my defeat is only beginning, 
and from now on the floodgates will be turned wide open, but 
be it never said that these character assassins have ever 
pinned their stripes upon me. They have picked the fight. 
They have made their own bed. I challenge their program and 
defy their bunch of wolves. Arizona, as a sovereign State, can 
always take care of itself with honor and decency. 

Mr. President, if in my reply I have overstepped the bounds 
of propriety, I sincerely apologize to this august body. All that 
I have left in this world is my integrity, which has been at- 
tacked. After giving vent to my feelings to-day I am. confident 
of living a few years longer, and I can go home to my State 
with head erect and look my friends and neighbors squarely in 
the eye and tell them that I defied these sinister combinations, 
these blackmailers, and conspirators on the floor of the Senate 
and threw down the gauntlet, challenging the statements made: 
that I am still the Ratpw H. Cameron of old, seeking no fights, 
but fearing none; and that so long as I remain as their repre- 
sentative in the United States Senate these copper-railroad- 
Chandler barons shall never exact the pound of flesh from 
Arizona’s own. 

Specifically referring to Harry Chandler and his un-American 
newspaper, the Los Angeles Times, once again let us look into 
the background of this realm of greed and selfishness, where 
we see these sinister forces emitting the jagged forkings oft- 
times seen within the Sierras. We also seem to see a bejeweled 
rajah, an oriental despot, surrounded by his cringing, docile, 
and beturbaned servitors. 

This losexican levantine lover seems to be the one they all 
dread. I am content to have him as the power behind the 
throne directing the opposition for my defeat for United States 
Senator—Shylock Chandler, with the glittering cobraic gleam 
of the oriental, who desires to transfix the servants of two 
political realms; Chandler, who sends his oriental slaves into 
| the delta domain of the Colorado on the one side and demands 
| the economic lifeblood of Arizona from the other side—God 
forbid that the day shall ever come when those who oppose his 
| greedy, sordid commercialism will be bludgeoned with type and 

poisoned with printers’ ink—Chandler and his conspirators, 
‘ who sent his correspondents of native birth into ali of the by- 
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ways of Arizona's ploneering realm with the command to 
assassinate all those who dispute his control of the mighty 
Colorado. This despot of inherited fortune and fame from 
within the castellated corner tower of this angel’s realm will 
find an end awaiting his oriental cunning, Neronian in its sordid 
details, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at this time to take 
up Senate bill 3342, Order of Business 755, to remove clouds 
from the title of the Verde River irrigation and power district 
to its approved rights of way for reservoirs and canals and 
extend the time for construction of its project, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. NEELY. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I move to take up Senate 
bill 8342. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a brief statement? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. CAMERON. I have the floor, I think. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, who has the 
floor? 

Mr. CAMERON. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
still held the floor; and the question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Arizona. [Putting the question.] 
The noes have it, and the motion is lost. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton is recognized. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is that motion debatable? 

Mr. WILLIS. It has been defeated. 

Mr. CAMERON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is debatable, 
and the Senator from Washington is recognized, although the 
Chair had declared the motion lost. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President——— 

Mr. CAMERON. I still have the floor; have I not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the motion was defeated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A Senator can not make a 
motion and then hold the floor indefinitely, of course. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona having made his motion, and the Senator 
from Washington being recognized to debate it, the Senator 
from Washington has the floor. 

Mr. CAMERON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
motion was lost? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Therefore, Mr. President, if this mo- 
tion is debated, is not the proper motion a motion to recon- 
sider? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would be; but the Sen- 
ator from Washington was recognized in any event, there 
being nothing before the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That may be true, Mr. President; but 
I was inquiring as to whether or not he was recognized to 
debate a motion which had already been lost. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Senator from Wash- 
ington was recognized following the declaration of the Chair 
that the motion had not been agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to say that the Senator 
from Washington was seeking recognition when the Chair put 
the motion. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that is correct, and the Chair should 
not have made the decision so peremptorily. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well. In view of the 
protest which is voiced by the Senator from Oregon, the Chair 
will withdraw his decision that the “noes” have it; and the 
Senator from Washington is recognized to debate the motion. 


The Senator will state it. 
Did not the Chair announce that the 


BARTHOLDI FOUNTAIN 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRHSIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio, if it will not take any time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator, 
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Mr. President, I desire to make a very brief statement. and 
to withdraw a motion. 

On April 10 the Senate passed Senate bill 3423, intr: duced 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper], authorizine 
the removal of the Bartholdi Fountain. I felt that that was yp. 
wise, and therefore, within the proper time, I made a motioy 
to reconsider. That motion never has been acted upon. Sineo 
then the Senate has passed the resolution introduced hy my 
colleague [Mr. Fess], providing for a change in the Botanic 
Garden, and the removal of the Bartholdi Fountain. hq; 
removes my objection. I do not desire to delay the work oy 
the Meade Monument; and I therefore withdraw my motion 
for reconsideration of the vote whereby Senate bill 3423 wa. 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
Senator from Ohio will be permitted to withdraw his motion 
to reconsider. 


VERDE RIVER IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not asking anybody to yield. [| 
desire to propound a parliamentary inguiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
will state it, 

Mr. ASHURST. What happened to Order of Business 755, 
Senate bill 3342? 

Mr. McNARY. That bill is the subject of the motion made 
by the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. CamMERoN]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The colleague of the Sena- 
tor has moved to proceed to the consideration of that Dill; 
and, that motion being debatable, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. JoNEs] was recognized to debate it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope that motion will be defeated. 
very much opposed to that bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Arizona—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One moment: To whom does 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not desire to 
yield the floor. There are many Senators to whom I am 
perfectly willing to yield if nobody objects to it, provided they 
do not take me off the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Just a moment, please. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All Senators will suspend, 
please. For the information of the Senate, and for the edifica- 
tion of the Chair also, the Chair wishes to read Rule XIX: 


1. When a Senator desires to speak he shall rise and address the 
Presiding Officer and shall not proceed until he is recognized, and the 
Presiding Officer shall recognize the Senator who shall first address 
him. No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate without 
his consent, and to obtain such consent he shall first address the Pre- 
siding Officer; and no Senator shall speak more than twice upon any 
one question in debate on the same day without leave of the Senate, 
which shall be determined without debate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton has the floor. To whom does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If I may yield without any ob- 
jection on the part of anybody, I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Idaho, who addressed the Chair first. 

Mr. ASHURST, Inasmuch as my colleague is in favor of 
this bill and I am against it, I think we ought to have a 
quorum here in order to hear the debate. Will the Senator from 
Washington yield to me to call a quorum? I do not intend 
that this bill shall pass. 

Mr. BORAH,. Mr President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ASHURST. I withdraw the request for a quorum. 


PAYMENT BY PERSIAN GOVERNMENT TO MRS. ROBERT W. IMBRIE 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, when the calendar was being 
called this morning Senate Joint Resolution 112, Order of Busi- 
ness 1215, was called, and the title was read, authorizing the 
expenditure of certain funds paid to the United States by the 
Persian Government. I objected to the consideration of the 
joint resolution, being misled by the title. I am very sorry I 
did object, because I am interested in having this measure 
passed, but the title misled me. I desire now to withdraw the 
objection, 


I am 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 112? The 
Chair hears none, and the clerk will report the amendment, 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

" Mr. *RLEASE. Can we pass a measure while a motion is 
pending OD another bill? , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton having yielded for that purpose, and unanimous consent 
having been granted, yes. If the Senator desires to object to 
the consideration of the joint resolution, he may do so. 

Mr. BLEASE. I will object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


MILEAGE FOR CLERKS TO SENATORS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to have considered Senate Resolution 226? If it leads to any 
debate, I will withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senate, the resolution will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, from the contingent fund of the Senate, to not more 
than one clerk or one assistant clerk to each Senator, 10 cents per 
mile each way traveled, by the most direct route, from Washington, 
Dp. C., and return, to the legal place of residence of the Sena- 
tor by whom appointed, as reimbursement for money expended 
by such clerk or assistant clerk for railroad fare, Pullman charges, 
meals en route, and other necessary expenditures incurred in connection 
with such trip: Provided, however, That such reimbursement shall be 
limited to the expenses of one round trip for each regular or extra 
session of Congress or special session of the Senate, and shall be paid 
on vouchers approved by the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, when the Senator by whom ap- 
pointed certifies in writing that said clerk or assistant clerk traveled 
at his direction, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. That would have to go to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Numerous objections having 
been made, the resolution can not be considered. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution to 
which I just referred be referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say for the 
information of the Senator that this resolution was, on May 21, 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is now in the hands of that committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 


VERDE RIVER IRRIGATION PROJEOT 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, 1 object to the consideration 
of any other business until the pending motion is disposed of. 
The Senator from Washington has the floor, and I think he 
ought to be allowed to speak. I object to anything else until 
this question is disposed of. If Senators want to talk about 
something else, very well, but we will not transact any other 
business. 

Mr. NEELY. I ask unanimous consent—— 

‘ Mr. BLEASE. I object. It makes no difference what it is, 
object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina will at least permit the Senator from West Virginia 
to prefer his request. 

Mr. BLEASE. I think we should go on with the Senator’s 
motion. His character has been attacked, and it is an outrage 
on him or it is the truth, and I believe it is an outrage; but I 
believe he ought to have a chance to bring the matter before 
the Senate, and I am going to object to any unanimous con- 
sent until that is disposed of by the Senate. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Senate Resolution 268, which 
has been reported by the Committee on Rules without a dis- 
senting vote. 

The object of the resolution is to prevent the expenditure of 
excessive sums of money in senatorial primary elections, or, 
in other words, the purchasing of nominations. 


For the information of the 
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At the moment the people are more deeply interested in the 
subject matter of this resolution than they are in any other 
question before the Senate. 

But 2 hours and 10 minutes of this session of Congress 
remain. 

Will not the Senator from Sotth Carolina withhold his ob- 
jection and let us pass the resolution without further delay? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, it would take me at least an 
hour to state why I believe that the Senate is wrong in inter- 
fering in primaries. I have taken that position all my life. 
When I was governor of my State there was an attempt made 
to pass some laws governing primaries, and I said that the 
legislature had not anything to do with that proposition, except 
so far as it could go to prevent fraud. To express my reasons 
for opposing this resolution would take me at least an hour, and 
I do not care to take the time at this hour. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 
Senator from Washington has the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. NEELY. Permit me to urge the Republican Senators to 
conclude their debates in time to let me make a motion to take 
up my resolution. Fortunately, the Senator from South 
Carolina can not defeat a motion. If he wants political cor- 
ruption in South Carolina, he may continue to object, but he 
shall not prevent the Senate from denouncing the iniquity 
which he apparently seeks to defend. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of personal 
privilege. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Washington yield? 

Mr. BLEASD. For just a moment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If it will take only a moment. 

Mr. BLEASH. It will take only a moment. If the Senator 
from West Virginia will have an investigation, and South 
Carolina does not show a better character and a better reputa- 
tion for fair elections than West Virginia does, I will send him 
up a prettier suit of clothes than I have ever seen him wear. 

Mr. NEBLY. Unless South Carolina has more character 
than her junior Senator has courtesy, an investigating com- 
mittee would find none at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has to observe 
that both Senators are violating the rule. 


The 





Does the Senator from 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE TO VETERANS TO ATTEND PARIS CONVENTION 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me at this time? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
cussion. 

Mr. COUZENS. The House has just passed House bill 12890, 
to correct an error that was made in a bill that passed both 
the House and the Senate granting World War veterans leaves 
of absence to attend the convention of the American Legion in 
Paris in 1927. 

Inadvertently the fleld men were left out of the measure. 
This bill corrects that error and permits the field men, as well 
as the men in the District of Columbia, to pyramid their periods 
of vacation to attend the American Legion convention in 1927. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
granting of leave to ex-service men and women to attend the annual 
convention of the American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927,” ap- 
proved May 20, 1926, be amended to read as follows: 

“That the heads of the executive departments and independent estab- 
lishments of the Government be, and they hereby are, authorized to 
grant, in their discretion, extended leave not to exceed 60 days in the 
calendar year 1927 to ex-service men and women for the sole purpose 
of attending the annual convention of the American Legion, in Paris, 
France: Provided, however, That this statute shall not be construed 
to modify the provisions of the act approved March 8, 1893, the act 
approved May 23, 1908, and the act approved February 28, 1925, 
limiting the annual leave which may be granted with pay to 15 or 30 
days in any one year except that any portion of the 15 or 30 days’ 
leave not granted or used during the calendar year 1926 or the fiscal 
year 1927 may be allowed to accumulate and be pyramided for the 
purpose herein specified in addition to the 15 or 30 days’ leave with 
pay in the calendar year 1927 or the fiscal year 1928.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


If it will not cause any dis- 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
INVESTIGATION OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 

Mr. JONES of Washington obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will yield if the matter does 
not lead to any discussion. 

Mr. KING. Inadvertently, in the resolution (S. Res. 71) 
adopted this morning, an amendment providing that the 
expenses thereof should be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate was omitted. I ask unanimous consent to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was agreed to for the 
purpose of offering that amendment and eliminating a sen- 
tence. The amendment I send to the desk. 

‘the PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and without objection the vote whereby 
Senate Resolution 71 was agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. KING. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated, 

‘The LeoisLaATive CLERK, On page 2, in line 6, strike out the 
words “and further to investigate the relations of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the business and affairs of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, whether there has been any influence or pres- 
sure exerted by any Government official or officials, or other 
persons, to prevent criminal or civi] preceedings in relation to 
any of such transactions”; and in line 19, after the word 
“advisable,” strike out the period and insert comma and the 
words “the expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That a select committee of five Senators be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, which committee is hereby authorizd 
and directed to investigate the acts of the Alien Property Custodian 
and the administration of the Alien Property Custodian’s office, and 
particularly to investigate the following matters and things: (a) The 
seizure and appraisal of property, the care of the property seized, 
whether or not waste has been permitted in relation thereto, and the 
costs and fees allowed paid for such care; (b) the sale and conver- 
sion of property by the Alien Property Custodian, whether or not 
authorized by law; (c) whether such conversiong have been by 
public sale or through private negotiations; (d) whether or not the 
moneys received by such conversions were adequate and represent 
the real value of the properties converted; (e) whether or not sales 
have been made to agents, officials, attorneys, or other persons having 
fiduciary relations to such property; (f) the sale of patents, trade- 
marks, and trade names to the so-called Chemical Foundation, a cor- 
poration of Delaware, or to any other persons or corporations, and 
the sale of properties of the Bosch Magneto Co.; (g) and generally 
to investigate all matters touching the legality, good faith, and neces- 
sity of all transactions and conversions affecting the property held 
in trust by the Alien Property Custodian. 

The committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths, and to sit during the session or during any recess 
of the Senate and at such places as may be deemed advisable, the 
expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 
Any subcommittee duly authorized thereto shall have the same powers 
as are conferred upon said select committee by this resolution, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, I ask unanimous. consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution, which I send to 
the desk. 

The resolution 


(S. Res. 275) was read, considered, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join a similar committee appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President of the United States and 
inform him that the two Houses, having completed the business of the 
present session, are ready to adjourn, unless the President has some 
other communication to make to them. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) ap- 
pointed Mr. Curtis and Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas as members 
of the committee on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 4331) prohibiting an appeal to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia from any 
interlocutory order in a criminal action, 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the concurrent resolution 
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(H. Con, Res. 39) providing for the final adjournmen: 
Congress. 

The message further announced that the House had pass 
the bill (8S. 10385) relating to contempts, with an amen: 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ADDRESS BY COL, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous COn- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by ¢, 
William J. Donovan at the annual convention of the New Yor: 
State Bankers’ Association, held at Quebec, Canada, June 
1926. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to },o 
printed in the Reoorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF COL, WILLIAM J, DONOVAN, ASSISTANT TO THE Arrorypy 
GENERAL, AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NeW York Srary 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, HELD aT QuEBEC, CANADA, JUNE 22, 1926 

THE ROLE OF FINANCE IN OUR BCONOMIC SYSTEM 

The efficicnt administration of our financial system is a matter of 
concern to all persons and all classes. The growth of our commervig) 
and industrial organizations have been dependent upon the develop 
ment of the credit system. In the working out of that system the 
banker has been the financial intermediary. He is the credit mer. 
chant—the indispensable middleman who gathers together small say. 
ings from a multitude of individuals and turns them over as agerega- 
tions of capital for the growth and expansion of industry. 

The banker performs not only an advisory but often a controlling 
function in modern economic society. It is essential that he should 
study and analyze economic trends and be alert to detect abuses and 
correct them. There are many questions arising out of banking and 
industrial development which exact your attention. There are only 
two, however, that I shall ask you to consider. The first is the pres- 
ent diffusion of ownership of corporatious, its reason, its extent, and 
fts result. The second is the tendency toward combination in 
business, 

These two tendencies are now frequent topics of discussion. They 
have not been, so far as I know, discussed as part of the same move- 
ment. Seemingly widely divergent and mutually antagonistic, in real- 
ity they form a confluence in the trend of modern industry. Indeed, 
there is strong indication that the so-called democratization of industry 
by the stock holdings of many individuals is being employed as an 
agency for the increase of combinations and the growth of monopolies. 

In this movement the banker, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
is playing an important part. It is well, therefore, that he consider 
the exact situation, 


WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 


Political economists, public men, magazine writers have pointed 
out the very significant change in the nature and conduct of corpora- 
tions. This change, as described by Professor Ripley, is in the “ wide 
and ever accelerating diffusion " of the ownership of property represented 
by stock holdings of employees and of the direct consumers. This idea 
has been elaborated and popularized by a recent magazine article 
entitled “Who Owns America?”’, in which the author points out that 
with the passing of the old captains of industry the ownership of a 
great portion of industrial capital has been transferred to an investing 
public which is rapidly increasing. 

The extent of this movement has been studied by governmental 
agencies, Recently, in response to a Senate resolution, the Federal 
Trade Commission, after an extensive survey, submitted a report on 
“ National Wealth and Income.” In it the commission estimated that 
in 1922 the total national wealth was about $353,000,000,000, and 
that nearly one-third of this was devoted to corporate business. Its 
analysis of data of several thousand representative corporations dis- 
closed that individuals as a class far exceeded all other classes of 
corporate stockholders, both in numbers and in yalue of holdings. Of 
the total number of stockholders represented individuals (and this did 
not include brokers, trustees, or foreign holders) comprised 90 per cent 
and held about 65 per cent of the total par value of common stock and 
nearly 60 per cent of the preferred stock. 

While this movement may have had its origin in the effort of 
promoters to interest the public in the consolidation of industry, it 
received a great impetus in the Liberty bond campaigns. Previously 
the Government when it decided to borrow money sold its bonds to 
bankers. The marketing was limited to a relatively small group. Put 
during the war the Government, by its direct appeal to the individual, 
tapped a new source of capital in the citizen of small income. This 
citizen, previously had never thought of buying more than a smal! 
house. But he learned that a piece of paper might be an article of 
yalue. His experience with his Government led him to try other 
sources of investment. The difficulty Is that while he knew his house 
from cellar to garret, he does not and can not know the working 
of the corporation in which he has invested. He must take that on 
faith and upon the character and integrity of those who manage the 
business. 
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So we have this result. By the eagerness of the small investor to ] try. But there are two dangers to be feared. One Is that the natural 


{ntrust his savings to corporate activity, there has been created 
vat reservoir of capital for the development of industrial enter- 
prise. The effect of this is to dilute the holdings of those who would 
normally own an industry and to distribute that ownership among 
an unorganized and unrelated group of investors who have no knowl- 
edge of the business and no effective method of control. Management is 
thus separated from ownership, and in addition the savings and thrift 
of a vast multitude is made available for the uses and purposes of a 


ay tendency has undoubtedly been stimulated by a gradual increase 
in the average amount of small incomes which enables the individual 
to have a margin of saving, and also by the desire of those with larger 
{neomes to seek relief from excessive taxation in the higher brackets 
by investing in tax-exempt securities. 


it 


Let us now consider the tendency to combination and consolidation 
in business, That this movement exists is recognized. That it is grow- 
ing is evident from even a hasty reading of the newspaper financial 
page. It would appear to be a recrudescence of that movement which 
had its beginning in the late years of the nineteenth century and its 
close in the financial depression of 1903. Coincident with the move- 
ment was the rapid evolution of banking in order to care for the in- 
creased demands of industry. These two movements developed together, 
each being necessary to the other. Large banking institutions made 
possible the handling of capital required for corporate mergers. Con- 
solidations of business with their need for financial assistance made 
profitable the development of banking institutions to care for these 
needs. 

teginning in 1915, and evidently as a consequence of the war in the 
increased demand for manufactured products as well as higher prices, 
we find the inception of that revival of consolidations which continues 
to manifest itself to-day. Doctor Walker, the economist of the Federal 
Trade Commission, has pointed out these present consolidations differed 
in certain respects from the combinations of 20 and 30 years ago. 

The earlier combinations were directed more against the competitor. 
Attempt was made to secure all the plants in an industry, whatever the 
condition or the character, and in that way to eliminate competition. 
‘o-day in mergers and combinations selection of plants is made with 
regard to strategic location and efficiency of operation. 

Che object of the old type of consolidation was to kill off the remain- 
ing competitors, if any. To-day there is more the spirit of cooperation 
in industry, and it is sought by agreement and understanding to 
stabilize prices, the effect of which may be to limit production, and to 
allot territory and customers, So that in the present era of combina- 
tion the consumer has more to fear than has the competitor, 

Another difference may be noted between the old type of combination 
and the new; the earlier combinations dealt with the basic supplies of 
industry; and while the effect on the individual was known and re- 
sented it was not immediate and direct. Present-day combinations, for 
the most part, deal with the immediate necessities of life and are all 
the more likely to arouse public indignation. 

Very often, however, the chief purpose of combination is to secure 
additional capital. In the necessity of expansion these corporations 
take over plants as incidents to their primary purpose, which was in- 
crease of capacity, and to accomplish this money is needed. To secure 
the needed capital we find these large corporations pursuing a deliberate 
policy of attracting the small investor, and in the case of public utili- 
ties we see definite drives being made for customer and employee owner- 
ship. 

Iv 

We have then existing these two factors—one a reservoir of un- 
touched capital; the other, industry in its desire to expand seeking 
this capital. There can be but one result and that is that the two 
shall meet. Properly directed and guided this meeting can be a most 
happy one for the economic life of the country, but it places a heavy 
responsibility upon those who are charged with such direction and 
guidance. Those who are charged with managing business in which 
the great bulk of the stock is held by individuals who have neither 
the training nor the opportunity of participating in the activity of 
the business owe a peculiarly high obligation to their stockholders. 
They bear not only responsibility for the direction of the business 
but are charged with the conservation and protection of the funds 
intrusted to them in the management of the business. They are in a 
position of stewardship. As trustees they owe a duty to their share- 
holders that often is not truly recognized. 

There is necessity for organization of effort in a society so highly 
industrialized as is ours. It may well be that business consolidations 
can be effected so as to eliminate waste of economic effort without 
detriment to the public. Size in and of itself is not an evil; it is the 
abuse that constitutes the evil, The one justification for the effecting 
of a consolidation is the serving of the public interest. Tha means 
taken either to regulate or fo operate industry must be decided by 
the application of that principle. 

If within this principle there shall be a fusion of these two move- 
ments under discussion, then the result will be beneficial to the coun- 


saparation of ownership from management, which is the inevitable 
result of the diffusion of stock holding, shall be further accentuated 
by the effort of those in control to make it impossible for the stock- 
holders ever to assert their rights. This is attempted to be accom 
plished by legal devices, which, while depriving the shareholders of 
the right to vote, equally deprive them of the means of holding their 
management to strict accountability. 

The other is that with the undue concentration of power placed 
in the hands of a few, there will be increased temptation to violate 
or evade those laws which were enacted for the preservation and 
maintenance of the competitive system. 

Whether diffusion of ownership of stock shall result in a true 
democratization of industry is dependent upon the manner in which 
industry shall be managed and controlled. 

With the separation of management from ownership, the more 
heavily there is impressed upon management the obligation of trustee- 
ship. An obligation that can be met not only by giving the public 
the best service for which it is willing to pay the cost, and labor a 
return sufficient to furnish an ineentive for genuine cooperation, but 
to thelr owners, the small investers, a fair return on their investment. 
Perhaps the primary thing for the management to learn under the 
new order is the high obligation which as trustees they owe to their 
stockholders. 

Overdevelopment and speculative expansion is seldom indulged in 
by those who are dealing with their own money. There is a tendency, 
however, to expand and amalgamate without a proper regard for the 
law of diminishing returns by those, who, charged with the responst- 
bility of manegement are lacking in a proper sense of obligation to 
those whose money is being handled. A man of property tempers the 
temptation to enlarge his business or to project it into a new field 
by the desire to conserve what be has for those dependent upon him. 
The employee type of corporate manager has no such deterring in- 
fluence, 

We are reminded that in this change of control from owner to agent 
there is a greater tendency on the part of the corporate managers, 
instead of paying earnings to the stockholders as dividends, to turn 
them back into the business of the corporation, and the earnings so 
turned back are used not for maintenance and improvement but too 
often for unsound expansion and the acquisition of competing proper- 
ties. It is a significant fact that business men who seek advice of the 
Government in devising means for cooperative effects in overcoming 
evils alleged to exist in unrestrained competition almost always assign 
excess capacity in the industry as the foundation of their difficuity 

The bankers occupy a position which gives to them unusual oppor- 
tunity for properly directing the course of conduct and management of 
business and of saving from ruin the small investor who has placed 
his funds in the business, relying upon the standing and character of 
the banker. 

The other danger is that which results from the concentration of 
great power in the hands of a few. It has already been pointed out 
that business combinations to the extent that they advance the interest 
of economic life should not be condemned, but where the purpose of 
men in industry is by combination and consolidation to so control that 
industry that they may eliminate competition, destroy individual initia- 
tive, and by skillful devices award themselves profits disproportionate 
to their services, then these combinations are a serious economic and 
social danger. 
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Legislation enacted against the monopolles and combinations which 
grew up during the period of the nineties was prompted by the deep 
fear in the American people that these combinations constituted a 
menace to their economic and social organization. The Sherman Anti- 
trust Act was the direct result of aroused public opinion produced by 
that fear. 

It may be remarked that if existing legislation is adequate to avert 
the dangers apprehended, it only remains for prosecuting officers to 
enforce the law in order to insure our safety. But the history of 
recent years reveals that despite the ernest efforts made to enforce the 
law, the trend toward combination has continued. This can only mean 
that the existing laws are not adequate to meet all the varying forms 
of combination that have been devised; and that fact already is a 
matter of public discussion. 

Of course, certain types of combinations are plainly illegal and these 
have been attacked and thwarted almost in their inception. 

Our civilization is based upon the principle of competition. The 
whole spirit of our law is to foster competition, and monopolies and 
restraints of trade have always been regarded with suspicion. The 
definite policy of our legislative bodies has reflected that principle and 
our courts have sustained and enforced it. 

There are those who believe that the general business interest will 
be best promoted if the general rule of competition be not applied. 
There are others who believe that such a rule is more necessary in 
these days of great wealth than ever before. But, as the Supreme 
Court has pointed out, whether the free operation of the normal 
rule of competition is a wholesome rule for trade and commerce or not, 
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it is the settled law of this country that public convenience and wel- | 
fare demand that the natural lines of competition be left undisturbed 

and that the control of prices through combination tends to restraint 

of trade and monopoly; and is an evil thing. 

To this rule of law business men must conform, and it fs the high 
duty of bankers, who by reason of their position of dominance and 
control In the industrial world to-day are able to influence the conduct 
of the managers of business to see that this principle is adhered to. 
They should feel impelled to do so not only because it is the law of 
the land but because intelligent self-interest directs them to do go. 

There is in the mind of a certain group of thinkers a very definite 
policy which seeks to abolish our present capitalistic system. 
They would substitute for it outright community ownership of basic 
industries, or, at any rate, a complete public regulation of these indus- 
s, leaving no scope for what we consider the free play of individual 
effort This group views with increasing satisfaction the evident 
tendency of modern industrialism by community of interest, by the 
attempted control of markets and of prices, and by the cooperation in 
interest and of action to establish unrestricted monopolies. They rec- 
that the growth of these monopolies with attendant illegal 
methods adds force to their project for increased governmental control. 
If, them, there is to be a carrying out of the expressed desire of the 
business man that government be kept out of business, it is incumbent 
upon the business man and banker that he so conduct his business 
that there be no necessity for the intrusion of government into 
business. 

Good sense alone should prompt the leaders of industry to apply an 
economic brake to undue combination and consolidation, and particu- 
larly to those calculated to violate the competitive principle. And 
banking institutions, upon whose support these expansions must neces- 
sarily depend, should direct their effort also to that end. It is infl- 
nitely better that the reformation should come from within and cor- 
rective methods should be applied by imdustry itself. Certainly there 
are identified with industry who recognize that it is only by the 
rigid maintenance of the competitive system that ultimate govern- 
mental regulation or ownership may be averted. 

The present evils of modern industrial development are coming to be 
recognized. There is the beginning of the same resentment toward 
consolidation of industry that was so evident against the combinations 
of the early nineties. It is not a fanciful notion that as a result of 
unrestrained and illegal combination the people of the country may be 
aroused to the point of destructive anger so that all consolidations may 
suffer, those that are economically sound and beneficial as well as 
those that are uneconomic and prejudicial. 

It is not difficult to conceive that as a result of huge combinations 
being illegally formed and arbitrarily administered, government should 
be forced to interfere and take over and regulate these corporations, 
even though in so doing there might be developed a bureaucracy in the 
country with attendant evils greater than those sought to be corrected. 

if that day should come, it will be due not so much to the desire of 
the people of this country to accept socialistic doctrine as it will be due 
to the folly of those who in their domination of the industry have 
failed to conform to that principle of competition upon which our eco- 
nomic life has been based. 
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NAMING OF TRANSCONTINENTAL TRUNK HIGHWAY 


Mr. SHORTRIDGHEH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the San 
Francisco Examiner of June 26, 1926, entitled “ President's 
name should be given to one highway.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S NAME SHOULD BP GIVEN TO ONE HIGHWAY 


The Coolldge Highway! 

That is what the Government should name one of the great trans- 
continental trunk lines to be built under the Federal road aid bill. 

The credit for this epoctial piece of legislation goes to the President 
largely. He supplied the leadership, and it was at all times forceful, 
determined, and enthusiastic. 

There were Members of Congress who, in the name of economy, 
would bave crippled this magnificent program. But President Coolidge, 
the- greatest economist of them all, knew that the cause of national 
thrift and prosperity would be immeasurably advanced by the creation 
of a complete general road system. 

The President had the vision to see the country as It is and as it 
should be. Under the former head he saw isolated State road systems, 
some of them fairly good and others fragmentary. The only connec- 
tions between these separate regions, he saw, were, in most cases, mis- 
erable roads that were practic#ily impassable throughout much of the 
year, ‘ 

Ile saw that the marvelous national parks in the western and 
southern areas were inaccessible by automobile to most Americans. His 
survey showed him that the so-called national highways are a dot-and- 
system, the dashes being long stretcites of rough dirt road. 
There was not, he discovered, a single continuous paved transcontinen- 
tal highway. 


dash 
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More important, however, was the picture that the Presiden; 
able to conjure of a national highway system as it should | 


Was 
saw splendid, wide, paved roads running from the Atlantic to be 
Pacific, many of them; and others crossing them, 
Canada to the Gulf and the Mexican border. 

What he hoped to see realized was such a gridironing of the « 
with good roads that America’s 20,000,000 motor-car owners woy 
be able to know and enjoy their country to the fullest: that 
would be able to go from any point to any other in comfort and y 
speed. He saw a practical invitation to see America laid down 
virtually every dooryard. 

That was the new America of President Coolidge’s vision, ani 
set about to make it a reality by encouraging through every ; 
possible the adoption of the Federal road aid bill. He succeeded le 
had the satisfaction the other day of signing this measure. Throy, 
its provisions the Federal Government will spend $165,000,000 in the 
two years ending June 30, 1929, not counting the $75,000,000 that js 
appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

This act insures a comprehensive and complete transconti: 
highway system—10 roads from ocean to ocean and 10 from Canada 
to the southern border. One of these East-West highways is to be 
completed next year and 20 will be ready for travel by 1931. 

It is the most gigantic highway building program in the w: 
history. There will be 200,000 miles of national paved roads 
the ultimate cost to Federal and State governments will be $10,000 
000,000. 

The President's invaluable service to the country in this legislation 
should be permanently remembered and honored by a grateful people, 
One of the first and greatest roads in the system should be named 
after him! 
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RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
Mr. STANFIELD submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7) to amend the act entitled “An act for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof, be, and 
they are hereby, amended tc read as follows: 

“ ELIGIBILITY FOR SUPERANNUATION RETIREMENT 


“Src. 1. All employees to whom this act applies who, before 
its effective date, shall have attained or shall thereafter attain 
the age of 70 years and rendered at least 15 years of service 
computed as prescribed in section 5 of this act shall be eligible 
for retirement on an annuity as provided in section 4 hereot: 
Provided, That city, rural, and village letter carriers, post- 
office clerks, sea post clerks, laborers, and mechanics generally 
shall, under like conditions, be eligible for retirement at 65 
years of age and that railway postal clerks and those employees 
engaged in pursuits whose occupation is hazardous or requires 
great physical effort, or which necessitates exposure to extreme 
heat or cold, and those employees whose terms of service shall 
include 15 years or more of such service rendered in the Tropics, 
shall be eligible at 62 years of age; the classification of em- 
ployees for the purpose of assignment to the various age groups 
shall be determined jointly by the Civil Service Commission 
and the head of the department, branch, or independent office 
of the Government concerned: Provided further, That any such 
employee who was employed as a mechanic for the major por- 
tion of his service, and not less than 15 years, and was sulbse- 
quent to August 20, 1920, involuntarily transferred to employ- 
ment as a laborer and thereafter involuntarily discharged from 
the service of the United States, shall receive such annuity as 
he would have been entitled to, if on the day of his discharge 
from the service he had been retired under the provisions of this 
act: Provided further, That any mechanic, having served 30 
years, who was, through no fault of his own, transferred or re- 
duced to a minor position and who shall have attained, or who 
shall thereafter attain the age of 62 years, shall have his an- 
nuity computed upon his average annual basic salary, pay, oT 
compensation, for the last 10 years of his service as a mechanic. 

“ Provided further, That the term ‘mechanics’ as used in this 
act shell include all employees in the Government Printing 
Office whose duties are to supervise,. perform, or assist in 
apprentice, helper, or journeyman work of a recognizéd trade 
or craft, as determined by the Public Printer. 








1926 
“ AUTOMATIC SEPARATION 


“Sec. 2. All employees to whom this act applies shall, on 
arriving at retirement age as defined in the preceding section 
and having rehdered 15 years of service, be automatically sepa- 
rated from the service, and all salary, pay, or compensation 
shall cease from that date, and it shall be the duty of the head 
of each department, branch, or independent office of the Gov- | 
ernment concerned to notify such employees under his direction 
of the date of such separation from the service at least 60 days | 
in advance thereof: Provided, That if not less than 80 days | 
pefore the arrival of an employee at the age of retirement the 
head of the department, branch, or independent office of the 
Government in which he is employed certifies to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission that by reason of his efficiency and willingness 
to remain in the civil service of the United States the continu- 
ance of such employee therein would be advantageous to the 
public service, such employee may be retained for a term not 
exceeding two years upon the approval and certification by the 
Civil Service Commission, and at the end of the two years he 
may, by similar approval and certification, be continued for an 
additional term, not exceeding two years, and so on: Provided, 
however, That after August 20, 1930, no employee shall be con- 
tinued in the civil service of the United States beyond the 
age of retirement for more than four years. 

“ Whenever an employee shall make application for such con- 
tinuation in the civil service, and shall submit acceptable proof 
of his present physical fitness to perform his work, it shall be 
the duty of the head of the department, branch, or independent 
oftice of the Government concerned to obtain from the immediate 
superior in the service of such applicant all efficlency ratings 
and other information on file respecting the character of the 
work of such applicant, and shall also obtain from such imme- 
diate superior his opinion in writing with respect to the effi- 
ciency of the work performed by such applicant. From such 
information shall be eliminated increases in ratings, credits, 
and other preferences for any cause whatsoever other than the 
character of work actually performed. Should such informa- 
tion show that the applicant has been efficient and competent 
during the two years next preceding his application for continu- 
ance in the civil service, the head of the department, branch, 
or independent office of the Government concerned shall, as of 
course, certify to the United States Civil Service Commission 
that, by reason of the efficiency and willingness of such appli- 
cant to remain in the civil service of the United States, the 
continuance of such employee would be advantageous to the 
public service. 

“No person separated from the service who is receiving an 
annuity under the provisions of section 1 of this act shall be 
employed again in any position within the purview of this act. 

“ BMPLOYEES TO WHOM THB ACT SHALL APPLY 


“Sec, 3. This act shall apply to the following employees and 
groups of employees: 

“(a) All employees in the classified civil service of the 
United States, including all persons who have been heretofore 
or may hereafter be given a competitive status in the classified 
civil service, with or without competitive examination, by legis- 
lative enactment, or under civil service rules promulgated by 
the President, or by Executive orders covering into the com- 
petitive classified service groups of employees with their posi- 
tions, or authorizing the appointment of individuals to posl- 
tions within such service. 

“(b) Superintendents of United States national cemeteries, 
and such employees of the offices of solicitors of the several 
executive departments, of the Architect of the Capitol, of the 
Library of Congress, and of the United States Botanic Garden, 
of the recorder of deeds and register of wills of the District of 
Columbia, whose tenure of employment is not intermittent nor 
of uncertain duration. 

“(c) All employees of the Panama Canal on the Isthmus of 
Panama who are citizens of the United States and whose tenure 
of employment is not intermittent nor of uncertain duration. 

“(d) Unelassified employees of the United States in all cities 
and in all establishments or offices in which appointments are 
made under labor regulations approved by the President, or 
from subelerical or other registers for the classified service; 
and unclassified employees transferred from classified posi- 
tions: Provided, That these groups shall include only those 
employees whose tenure of employment is not intermittent nor 
of uncertain duration. 

“(e) All regular annual employees of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, appointed directly by the 
commissioners or by other competent authority, including those 
employees receiving per diem compensation paid out of general 
appropriations and including public-school employees, excepting 
school officers and teachers, 
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“(f) All employees and groups of employees to whom the 
benefits of the act of May 22, 1920, and amendments thereof, 
shall have been extended by Executive orders. 

“(g) Postmasters of the first, second, and third class who 
have been promoted, appointed, or transferred from the classi- 
fied civil service. 

“This act shall not apply to such employees of the Light- 
house Service as come within the provisions of section 6 of 
the act of June 20, 1918, entitled ‘An act to authorize aids to 
navigation and for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and 
for other purposes,’ nor to members of the police and fire 
departments of the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia, nor to postmasters, excepting those specifically de- 
scribed in paragraph (g) of this section, nor to such employees 
or groups of employees as may have been before the effective 
date of this act excluded by Executive orders from the benefits 
of the act of May 22, 1920, and amendments thereof. 

The provisions of this act may be extended by Executive 
order, upon recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, 
to apply to any employee or group of employees in the civil 
service of the United States not included at the time of its 
passage. The President shall have power, in his discretion, to 
exclude from the operation of this act any employee or group 
of employees in the civil service whose tenure of office or em 
ployment is intermittent or of uncertain duration: Provided, 
That the provisions of this act shall apply to anyone who 
entered the United States mail service as a rural carrier before 
January 1, 1897, and who continued in the service as such car 
rier continuously for 20 years or more, and who was honorably 
separated from the service. Such carrier shall be paid such 
compensation under this act as his length of service entitles 
him to receive. 

“METHOD OF COMPUTING ANNUITIES 

“Sec. 4. The annuity of an employee retired under the pro- 
visions of the preceding sections of this act shall be computed 
by multiplying the average annual basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation, not to exceed $1,500 per annum, received by such 
employee during the 10 years of allowable service next preced- 
ing the date of retirement, by the number of years of service, 
not to exceed 30 years, and dividing the product by 45. In 
no case, however, shall the annuity exceed $1,000 per annum. 
For the purposes of this act all periods of service shall be com- 
puted in accordance with section 5 hereof, and the unnuity shall 
be fixed at the nearest multiple of 12. ‘ 

“The term ‘basic salary, pay, or compensation,’ wherever 
used in this act shall be so construed as to exclude from the 
operation of the act all bonuses, allowances, overtime pay, or 
salary, pay, or compensation given in addition to the base pay 
of the position as fixed by law or regulaticn. 

“COMPUTATION OF ACCREDITED SERVICE 

“Seo. 5. Subject to the provisions of section 9 hereof, the 
aggregate period of service which forms the basis for calculat- 
ing the amount of any benefit provided in this act shall be 
computed from the date of original employment, whether as a 
classified or an unclassified employee in the civil service of 
the United States, including periods of service at different times 
and in one or more departments, branches or independent offices 
of the Government, and also periods of service performed over- 
seas under authority of the United States, and periods of 
honorable service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard of the United States; in the case of an employee, how- 
ever, who is eligible for and elects to receive a pension under 
any law, or retired pay on account of military or naval service, 
or compensation under the war risk insurance act, the period 
of his military or naval service upon which such pension, re- 
tired pay, or compensation is based shall not be included, but 
nothing in this act shall be so construed as to affect in any 
manner his or her right to a pension, or to retired pay, or to 
compensation under the war risk insurance act in addition to 
the annuity herein provided. 

“In computing length of service for the purposes of this act 
all periods of separation from the service, and so much of any 
leaves of absence as may exceed six months in the aggregate in 
any calendar year, shall be excluded, and in the case of sub- 
stitutes in the Postal Service credit shall be given from date 
of original appointment as a substitute. 

“In determining the aggregate period of service upon which 
the annuity is to be based, the fractional part of a month, if 
any, in the total service shall be eliminated. 

“ DISABILITY RETIREMENT—MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS REQUIRED 


“Seo. 6. Any employee to whom this act applies who shall 
have served for a total period of not less than 15 years, and 
who, before becoming eligible for retirement under the condi- 
tions defined in the preceding sections hereof, becomes totally 
disabled for useful and efficient service in the grade or class 
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of position occupied by the employee, by reason of disease or 
injury not due to vicious habits, intemperance, or willful mis- 
conduct on the part of the employee, shall upon his own appli- 
cation or upon the request or order of the head of the depart- 
ment, branch or independent office concerned, be retired on an 
annuity computed in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 hereof. Provided, That proof of freedom from vicious 
habits, intemperance, or willful misconduct for a period of 
more than five years next prior to becoming so disabled for 
useful and efficient service, shall not be required in any case, 
No claim shall be allowed under the provisions of this section 
unless the application for retirement shall have been executed 
prior to the applicant’s separation from the service or within 
six months thereafter. No employee shall be retired under the 
provisions of this section unless examined by a medical officer 
of the United States, or a duly qualified physician or surgeon, 
or board of physicians or surgeons, designated by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions for that purpose, and found to be disabled in 
the degree and in the manner specified herein. 

“ Every annuitant retired under the provisions of this section, 
unless the disability for which retired be permanent in charac- 
ter, shall at the expiration of one year from the date of such 
retirement and annually thereafter, until reaching retirement 
age as defined In section 1 hereof, be examined under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioner of Pensions by a medical officer of the 
United States, or a duly qualified physician or surgeon, or board 
of physicians or surgeons designated by the Commissioner of 
Pensions for that purpose, in order to ascertain the nature and 
degree of the annuitant’s disability, if any. If an annuitant 
shall recover before reaching retirement age and be restored 
to an earning capacity which would permit him to be appointed 
to some appropriate position fairly comparable in compensation 
to the position occupied at the time of retirement, payment of 
the annuity shall be continued temporarily to afford the an- 
nuitant opportunity to seek such available position, but not in 
any case exceeding 90 days from the date of the medical exami- 
nation showing such recovery. Should the annuitant fail to 
appear for examination, as required under this section, pay- 
ment of the annuity shall be suspended until continuance of the 
disability shall have been satisfactorily established. The Com- 


missioner of Pensions may order or direct at any time such 


medical or other examination as he shall deem necessary to 
determine the facts relative to the nature and degree of disa- 
bility of any employee retired on an annuity under this section. 

“In all cases where the annuity is discontinued under the pro- 
visions of this section before the annuitant has received a sum 
equal to the total amount of his contributions with accrued 
interest, the difference, unless he shall become reemployed in a 
position within the purview of this act, shall be paid to the 
retired employee, as provided in section 12 hereof, upon appli- 
eation therefor in such form and manner as the Comptroller 
General may direct. In case of reemployment in a position 


redeposited as provided in section 12. hereof. 

“No person shall be entitled to receive an annuity under 
the provisions of this act, and compensation under the pro- 
visions of the act of September 7, 1916, entitled ‘An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,’ covering the same period of time; but this 
provision shall not be so construed as to bar the right of any 
claimant to the greater benefit conferred by either act for any 
part of the same period of time. 

“Fees for examinations made under the provisions of this 
section, by physicians or surgeons who are not medical officers 
of the United States, shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and such fees, together with the employee’s reasonable 
traveling and other expenses incurred in order to submit to 
such examinations, shall be paid out of the appropriations for 
the cost of administering this act. 

* INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION FROM THE SERVICE 


“Seo. 7. Should any employee 55 years of age or over to 
whom this act applies, after having served for a total period of 
not less than 15 years and before becoming eligible for retire- 
ment under the conditions defined in section 1 hereof, become 
involuntarily separated from the service, not by removal for 
cause on charges of misconduct or delinquency, such employee 
shall be paid as he or she may elect, either— 

“(a) The amount of the deductions from his basic salary, 
pay, or compensation made under section 10 of this act and 
under act of May 22, 1920, including accrued interest thereon 
computed as prescribed in section 12 hereof; or 

“(b) An immediate life annuity beginning at the date of 
separation from the service, having a value equal to the present 
worth of a deferred annuity, beginning at the age at which 
the employees would otherwise have become eligible for super- 
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annuation retirement computed as provided in section 4 of thj, 
act; or 

“(c) A deferred annuity beginning at the age at which the 
employee would otherwise have become eligible for super- 
annuation retirement, computed as provided in section 4 of 
this act. The right to such deferred annuity shall be evidenced 
by a proper certificate issued under the seal of the Departneyt 
of the Interior. 

“Any employee who has served for a period of not less than 
15 years, and who is 45 years of age, or over, and less than 55 
years, and who becomes separated from the service under the 
conditions set forth in this section shall be entitled to a de. 
ferred annuity, but such employee may, upon reaching the age 
of 55 years, elect to receive an immediate annuity as pruvided 
in paragraph (b) of this section. 

“Should an annuitant under the provisions of this section be 
reemployed in a position included in the provisions of this act, 
or in any other position in the Government service, the annuity 
shall cease, and all rights and benefits under the provisions of 
this section shall terminate from and after the date of such 
employment. 

“This section shall include former employees within the pro- 
visions of the act of May 22, 1920, or said act as amended or 
as extended by Executive orders, who may have been separated 
from the service subsequent to August 20, 1920, under the 
conditions defined in this section: Provided, That in the case 
of an employee who has withdrawn his deductions from the 
‘civil-service retirement and disability fund,’ such employee 
shall be required to return the amount so withdrawn with 
interest compounded on June 30 of each year at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum before he shall be entitled to the benefits 
of this section. 

“ BENEFITS EXTENDED TO THOSE ALREADY RETIRED 

“Sec. 8. In the case of those who before the effective date 
of this act shall have been retired on annuity under the pro- 
visions of the act of May 22, 1920, or said act as amended, or 
as extended by Executive orders, the annuity shall be com- 
puted, adjusted, and paid under the provisions of this act, but 
this act shall not be so construed as to reduce the annuity of 
any person retired before its effective date, nor shall any 
increase in annuity commence before such effective date. 

“ CREDIT FOR PAST SERVICE 


“Spo. 9. Beginning with the effective date of this act, all 
employees who may be brought then or thereafter within the 
purview of the act by legislative enactment, or by appointment, 
or through classification, or by transfer, or reinstatement, or 
Executive order, or otherwise, shall be required to deposit 
with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of the 
‘cfvil-service retirement and disability fund’ a sum equal to 
2% per cent of the employee’s basic salary, pay, or compensa- 
tion received for services rendered after July 31, 1920, and 


| pri the effective date of this act, and also 3} r cent of 
within the purview of this act the amount so refunded shall be | pene oo “4 pe 


the basic salary, pay, or compensation for services rendered 
after the effective date of this act, together with interest com- 
puted at the rate of 4 per cent per annum compounded on 
June 80 of each fiscal year, but such interest shall not be in- 
cluded for any period during which the employee was separated 
from the service. Upon making such deposit the employee shall 
be entitled to credit for the period or periods of service in- 
volved: Provided, That failure to make such deposit shall not 
deprive the employee of credit for any past service rendered 
prior to August 1, 1920, to which he or she would otherwise 


be entitled. 
“ DEDUCTIONS AND DONATIONS 


“Sec. 10. Beginning as of July 1, 1926, there shall be de- 
ducted and withheld from the basic salary, pay, or compensa- 
tion of each employee to whom this act applies a sum equal to 
3% per cent of such employee’s basic salary, pay, or compensa- 
tion. The amounts so deducted and withheld from the basic 
salary, pay, or compensation of each employee shall, in accord- 
ance with such procedure as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the ‘ civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund’ created by the act of May 22, 
1920, and said fund is hereby appropriated for the payment of 
annuities, refunds, and allowances as provided in this act. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
empowered in carrying out the provisions of this act to supple- 
ment the individual contributions of employees with moneys 
received in the form of donations, gifts, legacies, or bequests, 
or otherwise, and to receive, deposit, and invest for the pur- 
poses of this act all moneys which may be contributed by pri- 
vate individuals or corporations or organizations for the benefit 
of civil-service employees generally. 

Every employee coming within the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed to consent and agree to the deductions from 
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salary, pay, or compensation fs provided herein, and payment | tions governing accounting that may be found applicable to 
less such deductions shall be a full and complete discharge and | such payments. 


acquittance of all claims and demands whatsoever for all regu- 
lar services rendered by such employee during the period cov- 
ered by such payment, except the right to the benefits to which 
he shall be entitled under the provisions of this act, notwith- 
standing the provisions of sections 167, 168, and 169 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, and of any other law, rule, 
or regulation affecting the salary, pay, or compensation of any 
person or persons employed in the civil service to whom this 
act applies. 
“INVESTMENTS AND ACCOUNTS 

“Sro, 11. The Secretary of the Treasury shall invest from 
time to time, in interest-bearing securities of the United States 
or Federal farm-loan bonds, such portions of the ‘ civil-service 
retirement and disability fund’ as in his judgment may not be 
immediately required for the payment of annuities, refunds, 
and allowances as herein provided, and the income derived 
from such investments shall constitute a part of said fund for 
the purpose of paying annuities and of carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 12 of this act. 

“The Comptroller General shall establish and maintain an 
account showing the annual liabilities of the Government under 
this act, and shall keep such other accounts as may be deemed 
necessary for a proper administration of the act. 


“RETURNS OF AMOUNTS DEDUCTED FROM SALARIES 


“Sec, 12. In the case of any employee to whom this act ap- 
plies who shall be transferred to a position not within the 
purview of the act, or who shall become absolutely separated 
from the service before becoming eligible for retirement on 
annuity, the total amount of deductions of salary, pay, or 
compensation heretofore or hereafter made with accrued in- 
terest computed at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, com- 
pounded on June 30 of each fiscal year, shall be returned to 
such employee: Provided, That all money so returned to an 
employee must, upon reinstatement, retransfer, or reappoint- 
ment to a position coming within the purview of this act, be 
redeposited with interest before such employee may derive 
any benefits under this act, except as provided in this section, 
but interest shall not be required covering any period of sepa- 
ration from the service. 

“The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, shall establish rules and regulations 
for crediting and reporting deductions and for computing 
interest hereunder. 

“In case an annuitant shall die without having received in 
annuities an amount equal to the total amount of deductions 
from his salary, pay, or compensation, with interest thereon 
at 4 per cent per annum compounded as herein provided up to 
the time of his death, an amount equal to the excess of the 
said accumulated deductions over and above the annuity pay- 
ments made shall be paid in one sum to his legal representa- 
tives upon the establishment of a valid claim therefor. 

“In case an employee shall die without having attained 
eligibility for retirement or without having established a 
valid claim for amounts, the total amount of deductions with 
accrued interest thereon as herein provided shall be paid to 
the legal representatives of such employee. 

“In case a former employee entitled to return of deduc- 
tion§ with accrued interest thereon as herein provided shall 
become legally incompetent, the total amount due may be paid 
to a duly appointed guardian or committee of such employee. 

“If the amount accrued annuity, or of accumulated deduc- 
tions, or of refund due a former employee who is legally 
incompetent, together with accrued interest thereon payable 
under the provisions of this act, does not exceed $1,000, and 
if there has been no demand upon the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions by a duly appointed executor, administrator, guardian, 
or committee, payment may be made, after the expiration of 
80 days from date of death or of separation from the service, 
as the case may be, to such person or persons as may appear 
in the judgment of the Commissioner of Pensions to be legally 
entitled thereto, and such payment shall be a bar to recovery 
by any other person. 


“PAYMENT OF ANNUITIES AND FORM OF APPLICATION 


“Seo. 18. Annuities granted under the terms of this act shall 
be due and payable in monthly installments on the first busi- 
ness day of the month following the month or other period for 
which the annuity shall have accrued, and payment of all 
annuities, refunds, and allowances granted hereunder shall 
be made by checks drawn and issued by the disbursing clerk 
for the payment of pensions in such form and manner and 
with such safeguards as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior in accordance with the laws, rules, and regula- 
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“Applications for annuity shall be in such form as the Com- 
missioner of Pensions may prescribe, and shall be supported by 
such certificates from the heads of departments, branches, or 
independent offices of the Government in which the applicant 
has been employed as may be necessary to the determination 
of the rights of the applicant. Upon receipt of satisfactory 
evidence the Commissioner of Pensions shall forthwith adju- 
dicate the claim of the applicant, and if title to annuity be 
established, a proper certificate shall be issued to the annuitant 
under the seal of the Department of the Interior. 

“Annuities granted under this act for retirement under the 
provisions of section 1 of this act shall commence from the 
date of separation from the service and shall continue dur- 
ing the life of the annuitant. Annuities granted under the 
provisions of sections 6 and 7 hereof shall be subject to the 
limitations specified in said sections. 

“Sec. 14. Employees who have gone from employment 
within the purview of this act to other employment under 
the Government and have returned to a position under the 
purview of this act shall have the time of such other service 
included in the computation for his retirement: Provided, 
That such employee shall contribute to the retirement fund 
upon reentering such employment within the purview of this 
act an amount, including interest, equivalent to that which 
would have been paid if such employee had continued in such 
employment. 

“ DUTIES OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

“Sec. 15. The Civil Service Commission shall keep a record 
of appointments, transfers, changes in grade, separations from 
the service, reinstatements, loss of pay, and such other infor- 
mation concerning individual service as may be deemed essen- 
tial to a proper determination of rights under this act; and 
shall furnish the Commissioner of Pensions such reports 
therefrom as he shall from time to time request as necessary 
to the proper adjustment of any claim for annuity hereunder ; 
and shall prepare and keep all needful tables and records 
required for carrying out the provisions of this act, including 
data showing the mortality experience of the employees in 
the service and the percentage of withdrawals from such 
service, and any Other information that may serve as a guide 
for future valuations and adjustments of the plan for the 
retirement of employees under this act. 

“ BOARD OF ACTUARIES - 

“Sec. 16. The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby authorized and directed 
to select three actuaries, one of whom shall be the Government 
actuary, to be known as the Board of Actuaries, whose duty it 
shall be to annually report upon the actual operations of this 
act, with authority to recommend to the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions such changes as in their judgment may be deemed neces- 
sary to protect the public interest and maintain the system upon 
a sound financial basis, and they shall make a valuation of the 
‘civil-service retirement and disability fund’ at intervals of 
five years, or oftener if deemed necessary by the Commissioner 
of Pensions; they shall also prepare such tables as may be re- 
quired by the Commissioner of Pensions for the purpose of 
computing annuities under this act. The compensation of the 
members of the Board of Actuaries, exclusive of the Government 
actuary, shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 


“ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 17. For the purpose of administration, except as other- 
wise provided herein, the Commissioner of Pensions, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interidr, be, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed to perform, or cause to be performed, 
any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the pro- 
visions of this act into full force and effect. An appeal to the 
Secretary of the Interior shall lie from the final action or order 
of the ‘Commissioner of Pensions affecting the rights or in- 
terests of any person or of the United States under this act, the 
procedure on appeal to be as prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Pensions, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

“The Commissioner of Pensions shall make a detailed com- 
parative report annually showing all receipts and disburse- 
ments on account of annuities, refunds, and allowances, together 
with the total number of persons receiving annuities and the 
total amounts paid them, and he shall transmit to Congress, 
through the Secretary of the Interior, the reports and recom- 
mendations of the Board of Actuaries. 

“The Secretary of the Interior shall submit annually to the 
Bureau of the Budget estimates of the appropriations necessary 
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to finance the retirement and disability fund and to continue | 
this act in full force and effect, 
“ PXEBMPTION FROM BXECUTION, BTC, 
“Seo. 18. None of the moneys mentioned in this act shall | 
tion, levy, or attachment, garnishment, or other legal process. 
“ DFFRCTIVR DATE 
“Seo. 19. This act shall become effective as of July 1, 1926, 
and all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed as of said effective date.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Rost. N, STANFIELD, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
Appison T, SMITH, 
EXMANUEL CELLER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


PROMOTION OF CERTAIN RETIRED ARMY OFFICERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5028) for the promotion of cer- 
tain officers of the United States Army now on the retired list, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate insist 
on its amendment, accede to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, Mr. WapsworrnH, and Mr. Grorce 
conferees on the part of the Senate, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 126) au- 
thorizing the detail of officers of the Army Air Corps to duty | 
with the Commerce Department in connection with the develop- 
ment of civil aviation. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R:-5028) for 
thea promotion of certain officers of the United States Army now | 
on the retired list, requested a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. | 
JAMES, Mr. SPEAKS, and Mr. QUIN were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to a resolution (If, Res. 315) providing for the appointment 
of a committee of two Members of the House, to join a similar 
committee appointed by the Senate, to wait upon the President 
of the United States and ‘inform him that the two Houses 
have completed the business of the present session and are 
ready to adjourn unless the President has some other communi- 
caution to make to them. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2188. An act for the relief of G. C. Allen; 

S. 4171. An act to create a sixth great district to include all 
the collection districts on the Great Lakes, their connecting 
and tributary waters, as far east as the Raquette River, N. Y.; 

H. R. St4. An act for the relief of James L. Cardwell; 

Ht. R. 1394. An act for the relief of Henry O’Brien; 

H. R. 2268. An act for the relief of Michael J. Leo; 

Ii. R. 2824. An act for the relief of Joe F. Jenkins; 

Ii. R. 2828. An act for the relief of Edith L. Bickford; 

Hi. R. 4083. An act granting consent of Congress to the | 
Hidalgo Reynosa Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge 


be assignable, either in law or equity, or be subject to execu- 
| 
| 








« 
across the Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex. ; 

H. R. 8048. An act to provide for the leasing of public lands 
in Alaska for fur farming, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8564. An act for the relief of Lewis J. Burshia; 

H. R. 8961. An act for the relief of William E. Jones; 

H. R. 9707. An act for the relief of L. L. Kyle; 

H. R. 11510. An act to authorize an industrial appropriation 
from the tribal funds of the Indians of the Fort Belknap 
Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes; 

Ii. R. 11820. An act granting an annuity to Clyde L. West; 

H. Rh. 12796. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of Georgia and South Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Burtons Ferry to connect 
up the highway between Allendale, 8S. C., and Sylvania, Ga.; 
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H. R. 4307. An act for the relief of the village of Harbor 
Springs, Mich. ; 

H. R. 9324. An act for the relief of George A. McKenzie 
alias William A. Williams; 

H. R. 2633. An act for the relief of Anna Jeanette Weinrich - 

HH. R. 3529. An act for the relief of Genevieve Hendrick ; : 

H. R. 11943. An act providing for an additional building for 
the use of the police court of the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 1598. An act for the relief of Robert BE, A. Landauer: 
and 

8. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution providing for the completion 
of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington National 
Cemetery. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on Sune 
introduced Senate Resolution 262, which reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be, and it is hereby, 
requested to prepare and submit to the Senate not later than January 
1, 1927, comprehensive and concrete plans for building up and main- 
taining an adequate merchant marine for commerce and national security 
(1) through private capital and under private ownership and (2) 
through construction, operation, and ownership by the Government, 


27, I 


If I can not get unanimous consent for the passage of this 
resolution, I hope that the Shipping Board will take notice 
of it and act along the lines suggested in it. I appreciate t} 


| fact that we have no authority to direct the Shipping Board to 
| take this course, but I do feel that upon a mere suggestion of 
| this kind it will be disposed to do it, and before asking for 


the consideration of the resolution I desire to submit a few 


| remarks bearing upon the matter. 


When the World War broke out there were only 15 vessels 
under the American flag of over 1,000 gross tons engaged in 
the overseas trade. The aggregate gross tonnage of these ships 
was 164,526. We had 868 other ships registered for the foreign 
trade of an aggregate tonnage of 720,609 plying between points 
in Canada, the West Indies, South America, and the United 
States. Under the act of August 18, 1914, admitting certain 


| foreign-built vessels to American registry 103 vessels of 368,242 


tons were admitted for the foreign trade. Two ships were 
built after June 30, 1914, of a gross tonnage of 9,813, so that 


| on January 1, 1915, we had 973 vessels of a gross tonnage of 


1,098,664 registered for the foreign trade. There may be added 
to this tonnage 200,000 or 300,000 tons of coastwise vessels that 
may be deemed to be suitable for the foreign trade under the 
flag January 1, 1915, making in all 1,298,664, or 
1,398,664 tons of shipping available for the foreign trade. 

About midnight on September 8, 1913, while the Simmons- 
Underwood tariff act was under consideration, I made a speech 
in support of the discriminating duty provision contained in 
that bill designed to aid and encourage the development of our 
IT said: 


British ships transport the greater part of our foreign commerce. 
Suppose England should engage in a war with a great power, thousands 
of her ships would be taken for transports and other thousands might 
be destroyed and the products we now send abroad would be left on 
our hands glutting our markets and bringing upon our industry ruin 
and widespread commercial disaster. Farmers and manufacturers 
would suffer alike and the laborer and his family would face the wolf 
of hunger in his home. 


When the World War broke out this very thing happened. 
It was inevitable. Ships that had been engaged in peaceful 
trade were diverted to carry troops and war supplies. It is 
estimated that on January 1, 1915, the tonnage of ships so 
diverted amounted to from 6,000,000 to nearly 10,000,000 
tons. Our merchants, business men, and farmers were the 
greatest sufferers from this loss of transportation facilities. 

We were supplying and were called upon to supply the 
world with food and war materials, depending largely upon 
foreign shipping to get our goods to market. This shortage 
in transportation fell upon our people with most disastrous 
results, and taught us what a lack of shipping means to a 
country like ours whose trade is so great with the world. It 
taught us a lesson it would seem that we would not forget, 
and yet I fear we are forgettine it. I fear that as the years 
go by and the period of the Word War recedes along memory's 
highway, we are prone to forget the lesson the facts should 
teach us. 

We had the greatest crops of cotton and grain in our history. 
With this came the demand growing out of the needs of the 
war. Our shipping facilities were wholly inadequate. We had 
to depend largely upon belligerent ships, and were forced to 
face the chances of war to get our products to the markets 
that were eagerly looking for them. Large profits were alluring 
bait. Speculation based upon actual needs came into play, and 
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led all to seek to take 
promised great reward. 

Under the impulse of this situation, what happened? The 
products of the farm, the mine, and the factory were rushed 
to our shipping ports. Docks, wharves, and warehouses were 
loaded with them awaiting transportation facilities. 

The following was written in 1916, and portrays the actual 
condition then existing: 


full advantage of a situation that | 


No nation can endure half free and half slave 


commercially any 
more than it can socially. In the sixties we had to prove for ourselves 
t social side of that theorem in the hell-fire of fratricidal strife. 
Since 1914 nearly a half of the .rest of civilization at death grips 


has been proving the commercial 


No sooner had the 


equation. 
United States burst the bonds of physical slavery 


50 years ago than she supinely submitted herself to the gyves of a 
mmercial serfdom equally as intolerable. We freed a section only 
to enslave the whole commonwealth. No hour, no day has passed 
since then that has not beheld the forging of some new rivet, some 
new link in the shackles. In this year of 1916 the United States, | 
ithout a merchant marine, bereft of ships, is more than half the 
ive that she was in 1861. What boots it that labor is free if the 
products of its industry and enterprise are denied their markets? 

urn where one will and it is to behold the evidence of this vas 

ilage, Leave any one of our glutted seaports, with plers and ware- 
houses and freight terminals burdened beyond capacity by an im- 
movable commerce, and follow the railroad lines into the interior, 
across the continent; go north, go seuth, go east, go west, and there 
is no a mile that has not a chapter to contribute to the tale. All 
of the conceivable products of a hundred millions of people lie along 
tho steel arteries arrested by embargoes. What moves is what the 
warring nations choose to buy and will receive from the ratfroads at 
tidewater. All else must abide its time or rot; for as Europe con- 
trols the world’s deep-water tonnage, so our market is limited to her 
will It matters not that there are other markets in which we could 
sell and intrench ourselves to the advantage of future trade and 
expansion. We haven't the ships to reach them. 

Turn from the railroads and go into the orchards of the West and 
Northwest and it is to find the fruit of last season mattressing the 
earth against the shaking down of the worthless crops of the coming 
one Hearken for the sound of ax and saw in the lumber regions 
of Oregon and Washington and California, and hearken in vain. An 
army of labor stands idle; its accumulated product lies shipless in 
gorged outports. Nor are there cars to move a cutting for domestic 
use. The Middle West and the South are utilizing the rolling stock 
of our rails as granaries and warehouses, and New England's de- 
pleted forests, the conservations of 25 years, are being slaughtered 
to supply the needs of the eastern seaboard. 

Turn from field and plain and orchard and forest to the manu 


facturing centers and it is to find the same paralysis of industry, for 
lustry lives by import as well as by export. 
ilent 


Here a factory stands 


because 


it ean not get tin from England; there a silk loom lies 
manacled because it can not obtain the raw product from China. As 
Britain controls her shipping so does Japan control hers. Japan has 


but to say to her merchant marine, “ Our ships will carry Japanese 
exports from December to May and imports from December to May 
and imports for Japanese consumption only from June to November,” 
and that is sufficient. The rest of the world may whistle. What 
true of those two nations is likewise true of all others, 

As this is being set down comes news that Britain is promulgating 
an order in council prohibiting among other things the importation 
of automobiles for private use, fruit, musical instruments, cutlery of 
all kinds, hardware, yarns, chinaware, fancy and even soaps. 
And it is explained that this is being done, not as a matter of policy, 
but because of a shortage of ships; that Britain must have American 
wheat and corn and meat and that other things can not be permitted 


is | 


roods, 


to take up the space of her vessels. Yet wheat and corn and meat 
and munitions of war are but a part of American commerce. 
At peace and neutral though we are, belligerency in the present 


situation could exact no more of us. 


As a neutral power we had the right to trade with the bellig- 


erents. They all scught our products. We had few ships of 
our own. We had to depend largely upon the ships of the 


warring nations for the carriage of our products, and so our 
products had to face the danger of these ships. The inevitable | 
happened. With an extreme demand for our products and with 
shipping facilities greatly reduced, rates increased by leaps and 
bounds. 

Mr. President, on December 18, 1914, the Senate passed this 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Commerce be requested to furnish all available information in rela- 
tion to the increased rates for ocean transportation which have 
taken place since July 1, 1914, and any and all other facts relating 
to ocean transportation which adversely affect or injure American 
commerce, 
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On pages 13 and 14 of this report which I hold in my hand 





are tables showing the increases in rates on the different arti- 

cles, and I read this note: 

In order that the increase in ocean freight rates.since July, 1914, 
may be more fully appreciated, the following tables, made by the 
actuary of the Treasury Department, and based upon the best ob 
tainable information, are submitted. 

I ask that I may insert these without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 

Freight rates, New York to European ports 
July Ja 19, | mncrean 
1914 ) 

Grain (per bushel) Per cent 
SAL, cabbictcoubihcetdmenuttcdvatisubaanit $0.05 $0. % «) 
Rotterdam ee 06 60 100 
ic oa OF 
Bremen = 4 " ; o714 
Mediterranean a Pe ee Os2: 

Flour (per 100 pounds 
Live rpool a ee a ee ———— LD) 4() Mm 
RD i 10 eo Mm 
SN se il te 18 47 l 

Cotton (per bale): 
inca acachineina etait et canna aade 1.00 5 OO 100 
Rotterdam c= niteisionmihd ileal 1. 25 10. Of 700 
Havre . r Se acntetehs 1.25 of OU 

Meat and lard (per 100 pounds) 

Liverpool... .. sail 24 A uM) 

Rotterdam. sand ‘ 7 “ 25 7 168 

BOGS iaviedéaa 3 siahthaoiacl 0 fi 100 

Freight rates—Baltimore 
July 1, Jan. 20 Increase 
‘ 1014 1G 

Grain (per bushel Per 
Furopean ports aig et in $0. 03 $0. 20 00 
M editerranean ie en 1 OFS% rots 173 

Flour (per 100 pounds): 

European ports ‘ 14 f sA4 

Mediterranean... iacndienimiaitinaanmnicate 
Cotton (per bale 

European ports = ae 12. § ol4 

Mediterranean oo am 
Meats and lard (per 100 pounds): 


European ports 


Mediterranean 


| Sept. 1. 














Freight rate Philadelphia 
July 1, Jan. 21, iaaiiaataaiate 
1914 915 Increase 
Grain (per bushel): | Per cent 
European ports ee ee | $0. 04 $0. 20 400 
Mediterranean ports__.__ poe had } 0654 2814 118 
Flour (per 100 pounds) | 
European ports Gp aciathi — | i4 4l rR 
Mediterranean ports_. ee ee oa . 187 75 301 
Cotton (per bale) | 
European ports deithes Sxcicctitip ted J me 1.15 5.00 335 
Mediterranean ports . la at 1, 25 6. 26 400 
Provisions (per 100 pounds): 
European ports iis eeike node | 2244 2007 7 
Mediterranean ports.......... ak de > } 321 . 0640 200 
i 
Freight ratea——-Norfotk, Va. 
July 1, 1914 | Jan. 20, 1915 Increase 
% ne | 
Grain (per bushel): | | Per ce 
Liverpool........- tponaduldienie | $0. 06-$0. 07 | 157-200 
France-Atlantic............... . 067 | 206 
Mediterranean. .............- . 063 329 
IIIS, cabin dctked -Bedstincee. | 
OO Se ee } 135 114 
Flour (per 100 pounds): | 
Liverpool ee er elaine 21 a) 
Frarice-Atilantic. - . ........... -25 | 300 
Mediterranean. ...........-. io . 35 0. 55 7-100 
Rik bie hd dndenditsiocsdva | 25 ; 140 
ET nasi cmrtaintietinmegeiet 32 .70 119 
Cotton (per bale): 
ROU EE Sie tedendnesce 1.75 5. 00 186 
France-A tlantic.- 2. 25 10.00 | 344 
Mediterranean ...............- 3. 25 5. 00- 6.25 | 54-92 
pT REET RS ae } 1.75 10. 00 | ‘71 
I. iiitantinhibiaintimetests 1. 25 15. 00 1, 100 
Provisions (meat and lard) per ton—| 
large packages: 
Liverpool. San dintaicall 6.05 8. 50 40 
France-Atlantic.--- } 8. 00 12.00 fA) 
Mediterranean. -~.-.. } 9.70 24.33 151 
Rotterdam -....-.. 7.60 12. 00 5s 
DN nc a ccacocctccicccess 8. 62 2.33 122 
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Freight rates on cotton from Savannah, per bale 


i 


Jan. 20, 


July 1, ain’ | Increase 
1915 


i914 


Per cent 
250 
650 
900 


New Orleana 


July 1, 


1914 Increase 


Jan. 21, 1915 


Per cent 
$0. 0856 $0. 34- $0.50 | 300-458 
11% .40 248 


ermany 
. 70 18 289-333 
. | 21 


869-759 
360 


7. 50- 13. 
1, 90 8. 


. 33 4 . 155-188 
. 34 ° 147 


eight rates Galveston 


| July 1, 1914 Jan. 21, 1915 Increase 


} | Per cent 
$0. 0746 $0. 1914 
10% .18 


.12 .33 | 
6.00 | 361 
7.00 | 366 
7.00 | 211 
10.00 | 426 


| 
| 
} 
} 


| 
| 
| 16. 25-17. 50 1, 061-1, 150 


lard now moving from Galveston. 


Mr. BINGHAM. 
ington yield to me’ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will yield if the matter the 
Senator has in mind will not lead to any debate. 

Mr. NEELY. Mv. President, reserving the right to object, I 
think there is an understanding somewhere that consideration 
of the corrupt-practices resolution is to be defeated. I am 
going to object to every other request that is made, after the 
request of the Senator from Connecticut has been acted upon, 
until Republicans in the Senate stop consuming time and talk- 
ing against the consideration of the corrupt practices resolu- 
tion. 

Mr 
to the 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 


JONES of Washington. 
Senator from West Virginia that I do 
delay the consideration of his resolution at all. 
thinks snything like that I shall not yield at all. 

Mr. NEELY. I shall not object to the Senator yielding to 
the Senator from Connecticut, but I shall object to every other 
similar request. I shall have to object to the further reading 
of papers and reports by the clerk. If any Senator wants to 
have anything of that sort read, he will have to do it by making 
a speech on his own responsibility. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to say that I shall not 
yield to anyone to present any resolution or bill, because I do 
not seek to delay the consideration of any measure such as the 
Senator from West Virginia has suggested. I am making this 
address, so far as I am concerned, in perfect good faith. 

Mr. President, I believe Senators who are present will be 
interested in noticing the increased freight rates summarized 
on page 15 of the report to which I have referred, as follows: 


not intend to 
If the Senator 


MAXIMUM NOT IN SIGHT 

While this report is being written, information Is received that rates 
are higher than those given in some of the tables herein presented, 
and that these extraordinary figures it is difficult to obtain 
cargo space for earlier sailings than March and April. 


even at 


SUMMARY OF THB MOST STRIKING INCREASES 


From the foreging tables it will be observed that ocean freight 
New York to Rotterdam have been increased since 
rrenk of the war 900 per cent; on four 500 per cent; on cotton 


rates on 
the ont 
700 per cent 

From New York to rates on the same 
have increased from 5300 to 500 per cent. 


grain trom 


Liverpool the comnrodities 
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From Baltimore to European ports (excepting German) rates haya 
been increased on grain 900 per cent; on flour 364 per cent; on cot; . 
614 per cent. 

From Norfolk to Liverpool rates on grain have been increased fro 
157 to 200 per cent; on cotton 186 per cent. 

From Norfolk to Rotterdanr the rates on cotton have been increaseg 
471 per cent; to Bremen the rates have increased on cotton 1,100 per 
cent, namely, from $1.25 per bale to $15 per bale. 

From Savannah to Liverpool the rates have been increased on cotton 
250 per cent; to Bremen the rates have been increased on cotton 9009 
per cent. 

From. Galveston to Liverpool the rates have been increased on grain 
174 per cent; on cotton 361 per cent; to Bremen the rates have ix 
increased on cotton 1,061 to 1,150 per cent. 


iT) 


Not only did the shortage and lack of ships result in greatly 
increased transportation charges but we were unable to take 
full advantage of unparalleled business opportunity that faced 
us. We could not meet the export demand simply because we 
could not get the ships. 


On pages 19 and 20 of the same report there is a furthe: 
striking statement in this regard, as follows: 

While it is true that there has been a great growth of our export 
trade in recent months, we are satisfied that this growth would have 
been much greater if there had been ample steamship tonnage and if 
ocean freight rates had been maintained at a reasonable level. We are 
satisfied that the removal of the oppressive restraints now exercised 
by foreign steamship companies upon our export trade will give it an 
extraordinary impetus, and bring to our country a period of enlarged 
and unexampled prosperity. 

We are the one great agricultural, industrial, and mineral produc 
ing Nation which is not only at peace, but is far from the menace of 
war. We are the only market in which orders can be placed with ex- 
pectation that they will be filled in reasonable time. The leading na 
tions of the earth are turning to us now as the most reliable source 
of supply. 

The fact that our expanding trade shows, at the moment, favorable 
balances is no argument that our commerce moves freely and without 
injury or undue burdens. On the contrary, it is a fact that through 
scarcity of tonnage and the extortionate freight rates imposed upon 
our commerce by foreign-owned and domestic steamship companies our 
export trade is greatly hampered, and the most wonderful business 
opportunity ever presented to any country is put in needless jeopardy. 
We believe that the favorable trade balance in December of over 
$100,000,000 might have been doubled in January if sufficient ships 
had been available at reasonable rates, so that the orders which are 
pouring in upon us from every source could have prompily 
filled, 


+ * 
This is signed: 


W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
ffom Washington what is the date of the report? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The resolution of the Senate 
was passed December 18 and the preliminary report was made 
December 26. 

Mr. BRUCE. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 1914. I am reading part of 
this from the first report. Then under date of January 25, 
1915, there was a supplemental report sent in. That was the 
date of the letter of transmittal and from that I have read. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Washington, if there is no other alternative presented to 
the people of the United States, would not the wisest thing 
they could possibly do be to have the entire American mer- 
chant marine taken out on the bosom of the ocean somewhere 
and sunk to the bottom of the seas? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not think so, and I am 
going to present some facts a little further on which justify 
me in making that statement. 

Mr. BRUCE. Just what is the total loss estimated to be on 
the operation since 1914? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to call attention to 
some facts which I think probably will meet what the Senator 
has in mind. 

Agriculture was the greatest sufferer. The farmer is most 
vitally interested in having adequate shipping for his surplus 
products. They are a large part of our exports. They are 
perishable and can not remain long in the warehouse or on the 
dock without loss nor can the farmer pass the increased carry 
ing charge to the buyer or consumer, and so high freight 
charges are reflected generally in the low prices te the pro- 
ducer. 


been 


William C, Redfield, 


What year? 
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From page 17 of this report I desire to have printed in 
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| are estimated to be worth now only about $200,000,000. 


the Recorp without reading, if there is no objection, another | 


statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


Without objection it is so 


EFFECT OF HIGH OCEAN 
be that 


FREIGHT RATES ON AMERICAN FARMER 


It will observed the greatest increases 
farmer is most concerned, namely, grain and cotton. These commod- 
ities constitute the great bulk of our export trade and have the largest 
influence in throwing the balance of foreign trade in favor of this 
country. 

While the steamship companies have imposed conscienceless taxes in 
the form of increased rates on grain, amounting, as already shown, 
to as much as 900 per cent to some ports, they have placed an even 
heavier burden upon cotton, where the increase in rates to some ports 
is as high as 1,100 per cent. This increase is particularly onerous 
upon the cotton producers of the South, because it comes at a time 
when the effects of the war have greatly reduced the value of cotton 
and when the southern farmers are least able to bear additional 
burdens, 

Grain, cotton, and other commodities are usually sold “ delivered” 
at the port of destination. When steamship companies raise the cost 
of delivery of grain from 6 cents to 60 cents per bushel, it makes a 
vast difference in the price the farmer receives for his product; and 
when ocean freight charges on cotton are raised from $1.25 to $15 per 
bale the price at which the farmer sells his cotton is seriously reduced. 

To show what the burden imposed on the farmers by these high 
ocean freight rates means, it is necessary only to bring out the fact 
that while the total freight cost on our exports by sea for December, 
1914, was $30,742,500, the great ‘commodities of grain, cotton, and 
flour bore $11,782,250 of this charge, or more than 36 per cent of the 
entire freight cost on all exports by sea for December, 1914. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
show the American farmer his vital interest in an American 
merchant marine than these facts? Surely not, if he would 
have regard for his own interests. If there is any class of our 
people that should insist upon any steps being taken that will 
give us an adequate merchant marine, it is the farmer. 

No one can tell what our lack of ships has cost the Nation. 
No one can tell what our farmers and business men paid in 
increased rates after the war began because of our lack of ships. 
lt was estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, however, that 
during the year 1915 agriculture and industry would pay in 
increased freight charges $311,864,400. This continued more or 
less until we entered the war, and it is entirely safe to assume 
that our people were taxed over a billion dollars on the trans- 
portation of their products through increased rates, This prac- 
tically all went into the pockets of foreign shipowners. 

If we had had an adequate American merchant marine when 
the war began, there would, no doubt, have been some increases 
in rates, but not nearly so great as did occur, and this increase 
would have gone largely to Americans and into American in- 
dustry, and the loss from congestion and destruction on the 
docks and in the warehouses would have been much less. 

3usiness was taxed approximately a billion dollars in in- 
creased carrying charges, solely because we did not have an 
adequate merchant marine when the World War began. This 
was a double loss, in that it went largely to foreigners. The 
farmer paid much of it, because he was less able than anyone 
else to recoup himself. 

The loss by deterioration from congestion and delay at our 
shipping ports can safely be put at not less than $500,000,000, 
and here again the farmer was the greatest sufferer because 
his products are most perishable. 

No one can measure the injury to business that can be traced 
directly to our lack of ships, but it was doubtless in exeess 
of $500,000,000. 

Under the stern need for ships we spent over $3,000,000,000 
in building them. This money was taken from the pockets of 
our people through the sale of Liberty bonds. This sum was 
more than the estimated value of all the merchant ships of the 
world when the war began. It is the equivalent of $30,000,000 
a year for more than 100 years. On this sum our people are 
paying $120,000,000 a year in interest and will continue to do 
so for many years to come. It is safe to say that we will pay 
in interest alone, on the average, $50,000,000 a year for 50 
years, What do we get for it? Nothing! Not a ship is built! 
Not a service is rendered! We get nothing, but we must con- 
tinue to pay. 

This is not all. These ships that cost so much are wasting 
away. They will soon be gone. What will we have to show 
for them? Nothing! The ships that cost over $3,000,000,000 


Fis Ee aes pe cad = a ae | and aid in the construction of new ships and their operation. 
heaviest tax has be posed upon the products tn which the American | No matter what others may do, I consider it so important for 


Is anything more needed to | 





| This illustrates the vital situation we face. 
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It 
is a conservative estimate, in my judgment, that our lack 
of ships at the beginning of the World War has cost our 
people more than $7,500,000,000. This is equivalent to an 
annual expenditure of $75,000,000 a year for a hundred years. 
What more is needed to show an intelligent and patriotic man, 
from the financial side alone, that we can well afford to pay out 


twenty-five or thirty millions of dollars a year for new ships 


us to have a merchant marine that I am prepared to vote for 
any measure, no matter what it is nor by whom proposed, that 
offers a reasonable hope of giving us merchant ships. 

The Shipping Board passenger ships that cross the North 
Atlantic, except two, are from 15 to 20 years old. They will 
soon have to be replaced or that service will be a memory. 
The real problem 
confronting us is that of continuance of the service, and the 
vital phase of that is replacement. The sales we have made 


| have been on the basis of the continuance of existing service for 


five years. The purchasers are dealing with these ships and 
the services on a purely business basis. If they do not derive 
a profit, they will quit running the ships or put them into the 
intercoastal and coastwise trade and surrender their business 
to their foreign competitors. Unless they can see such a 
profit as will warrant replacement their service will come to an 
end when the ships wear out. No one can blame them for not 
continuing the service at a loss. Only the Government could 
do that. 

The freight money that the Government receives for the 
carriage of its cargoes while it owns and operates the ships is 
not the sole measure of its profits and the value of these ships. 
While we have bad to take money from the Treaury to make 
good the deficit in their operation, we must not overlook the 
tremendous influence these ships have had in holding down 
ocean carrying charges. Surely no one can doubt that if we 
had not had American ships on the seas as we have had during 
the last five years ocean rates would have been much higher, 
to the great advantage of the foreign shipowner and to the great 
disadvantage of the American producer and manufacturer. 
The benefit to American business of every kind far exceeds 
any Treasury outlay. 

Mr. President, I noticed in the press reports just a few days 
ago that to meet the emergency growing out of the need of 
transportaion for grain the Shipping Board has put into com- 
mission and allotted to that purpose, I think, some twenty-odd 
ships. Surely no man can underestimate the value of such 
action by the Shipping Board; no one can measure the value 
of the fact that we are in a position to meet an emergency of 
that character, that the ships are available and are put into use. 

The time is fast approaching when the American people 
through its Congress must determine whether it is going to 
have a merchant marine or whether it is going to surrender the 
field it was forced to enter by war necessities and which, as a 
great commercial Nation with an ocean on each side of it, I 
think it should continue to occupy. 

Our ships are fast wearing out. Every day they are facing 
the competition of more modern, efficient, and up-to-date ships. 
Business men at home and abroad are becoming more and more 
doubtful of the continuance of service we are now furnishing 
them. If there is one thing more essential than another in the 
development of a shipping business it is regularity and cer- 
tainty of service. 

To have a permanent American merchant marine we must 
adopt a policy that will induce private capital not only to take 
over services but to maintain them by replacing the present 
ships as they wear out with the most modern and efficient ships 
afloat, or else the Government must make provision for build- 
ing ships to replace the present ships and so assure business 
men that the service will be maintained, or else we must frankly 
confess our inability to maintain a merchant marine and sur- 
render this field to our commercial rivals. 

In my judgment, we must determine this question very soon. 
It is not enough to declare that we are in favor of an ade- 
quate merchant marine and that we will take the steps neces 
sary to have it, but we must take those steps. We must adopt 
the policy we propose to follow; we must provide in some way 
for the building of ships to maintain the needed services. We 
are slowly but surely coming back to where we were before the 
war. Then we carried about 10 per cent of our imports and 
exports, 

I have here, Mr. President, a table submitted by the Shipping 
Board giving the percentage from 1921 of exports carried in 
Shipping Board vessels, the percentage carried in independent 
American vessels, and the percentage carried in foreign ships, 
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and the same information with reference to imports. I ask 
that the table may be inserted here in my remarks without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


ent American, and foreign 
1925, to March 31, 1926 


Exports Imports 


id lees 
| | | 
| Inde a . 
Si ing | - | Shi ng | 
core pendent Soa pendent 
American 7 |Amet ican 


j | } 


| 
} 
| 
/ 
| 
} 


Inde- 


Foreign Foreign 


| Percent | Per cent | Percent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
18 16 | 66 | 16 | 53 | 31 
19 | 16 | 65 13 | 47 40 


17 14 69 42 “| gress such concrete plan as it believes is necessary and will 


15 | 17 68 | 44 49 
13 | 18 | 69 | 38 | 56 
11 | 16 | 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to see 
the merchant marine privately owned and privately operated. 
I am sure that such a merchant marine will be more cheaply 
built and more efficiently and economically operated than a 
Government merchant marine, and I will gladly support any 
measure that will insure such a merchant marine. If we will 
not do, if can not do, what is necessary to give us such 
a merehant marine through private ownership and operation, 
then I am in favor of the Government adopting such a pro- 
gram and carrying it out as will keep running under the 
American flag such ships as will insure American producers 
adequate shipping service at reasonable rates und make it 
certain that, if any great danger should threaten us from 
without, we will be reasonably well prepared with the means 
of ocean transportation for troops and supplies and also that 
our commercial needs will be reasonably well cared for if the 
shipping of the other nations should be diverted to war 
purposes. 

Without an adequate merchant marine the reduction of 
navies will leave us at the mercy of any nation in peace or in 
war that has an adequate merchant marine. 

Mr. President, I wish to quote just a brief statement from a 
speech made by Secretary McAdoo in Chicago on January 9, 
1915, in which he stated very clearly and concisely the im- 
portance of a merchant murine, especially from the economic 
standpoint. He said: 


Regardless of these hazards, it Is even greater folly, from an economic 
point of view, to continue deliberately the policy of trying to build up 
a great foreign trade by leaving to our rivals the control of the vitally 
important instrumentalitles of ocean transportation. So long as our 
competitors own the ships they make the rates, they control the service, 
and they determine the route. With this power it is easy to favor 
their own commerce and discriminate against ours. 


we 


The shipping problem is not a partisan one. It is an Ameri- 
can question and should be dealt with in a purely patriotic 
way. 

Mr. President, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neery] 
makes a very solemn plea to me to yield to him. I will do it, 
though if it leads to any discussion I shall withdraw my con- 
sent. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration and adoption of Senate 
Resolution 268, to prevent corruption in primary elections. 
_ The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will report the resolution, 

The legislative clerk read Senate Resolution 268. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to amend that by strik- 
ing out 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If this is going to lead to dis- 
cussion, I will have to withdraw my consent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator from Alabama 
is going to move to strike cut any words in the resolution, I 
shall object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I withdraw my consent. 

I wish to make a suggestion, Mr. President, as to how it may 
be possible for us to work out a policy which we can adopt. 
Farmers, laborers, manufacturers, shipbuilders, ship operators, 
and shipowners are interested in the adoption of a wise policy. 


The 
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We are not likely to adopt a policy opposed by one or two of 
these great activities. It is most important that a policy should 
be decided upon that will have the substantial support of all o 
them. Representatives of these lines of effort should get ¢, 

gether around the consultation table and earnestly and patrioti 


| cally seek to harmonize their differences and agree upon th 
: : | fundamental principles of such a policy. 
Percentage of exports and imports carried tn Shipping Board, independ- | 
vessels during the calendar years 1921 to | : 

| good as fully as possible. 


Politics should be laid 
subordinated to the publi 
Unless this can be done wise action 
upon this vital American need is almost hopeless. Surely the 
Shipping Board can bring about such a conference. It is the 
agency, in my judgment, which should do it. 

So, Mr. President, I wish to suggest, and this is the purpose 
of my resolution, that the Shipping Board in conjunction with 
the Department of Commerce should consider this question 
without delay. It ought to be better able to determine what 
should be done than any other agency. It can render no better 
service to the country than to devote its time during the sum 
mer and fall to the study of this problem and submit to Con 


aside, selfish interests should be 


induce private capital and energy to go into the shipping field 
in such a way as to insure us the merchant marine we should 
have to care for our commerce and insure national security and 
submit an alternative plan and program for the Government to 
adopt if it should be found necessary for the Government to do 
this great thing. This is a great task, but a most important 
one. It will take time for Congress to consider and act upon 
it. This problem can not be delayed much longer. We should 
take it up seriously, with a view to taking action. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I have submitted, request- 
ing the Shipping Board to prepare such plans and report to 
the Senate by January 1, 1927: I trust that along with their 
report will be submitted drafts of bills to carry out the plans 
which may be proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

The resolution (S. Res. 262) submitted by Mr. Jones of 
Washington June 23 (calendar day, June 25), 1926, was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be, and it ts 
hereby, requested to prepare and submit to the Senate not later than 
Janury 1, 1927, comprehensive and concrete plans for building up and 
maintaining an adequate merchant marine for commerce and national 
security (1) through private capital and under private ownership and 
(2) through construction, operation, and ownership by the Government. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS and Mr. HOWELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. For what purpose? 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure that nobody 
will be interested in the speech which I desire to deliver. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know there are Senators who desire to be 
present, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. COPELAND, I will not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I raise the point that there is 
no quorum present, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
on a point of order raise that question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I raise the point of order that no quorum is 
present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Ashurst 
Bayard 
Birgham 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Bruce 
Butler 
Cameron 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dale 
Deneen 


Ernst 
Fernald 
Fess 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 


King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNar. 

eek d 
Metcalf 
Moses 

Neely 

Norris 
Overman 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, Ark. 
Dill Jones, Wash. Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Edwards Kendrick Sackett Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorym is present. 
DETAIL OF AIR CORPS OFFICERS 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent to submit a report 
from the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Stanfield 
Steck 
Stephens 

_ Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh 
Warren 
Watson 


Harreld 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 

Howell 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
port will be received. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I report a joint resolution authorizing the 
detail of officers of the Army Air Corps to duty with the Com- 
merce Department in connection with the development of civil 
aviation, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 126) 
authorizing the detail of officers of the Army Air Corps to 


Without objection, the re- 


duty with the Commerce Department in connection with the | 


development of civil aviation was read the first time by its title, 
the second time at length, and considered as in Committee of 
the Whole, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to detail officers of the Air 


Corps of the Army of the United States to duty under the Secretary | 


of Commerce in connection with the work of promoting civil aviation 
as provided for in the air commerce act of 1926: Provided, That such 
detail shall not be for a period of more than one year. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONTEMPTS OF COURT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1035) 
relating to contempts, which was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That whenever letters rogatory shall issue out of any court of the 
United States, either with or without interrogatories addressed to any 
court of any foreign country, to take the testimony of any witness, 
being a citizen of the United States or domiciled therein, and such 
witness, having been personally notified by it according to the practice 
of such court, to appear and testify pursuant to such letters rogatory 
and such witness shall neglect to appear, or having appeared shall 
decline, refuse, or neglect to answer to any question which mray be 
propounded to him by or under the authority of such court, to which 
he would be required to make answer were he being examined before 
the court issuing such letters, the court out of which said letters 
issued may upon proper showing order that a subpena issue addressed 
to any consul of the United States within any country in which such 
witness may be, commanding such witness to appear before the said 
court at a time and place therein designated. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the attendance at the trial of any criminal action 
of a witness, being a citizen of the United States or domiciled therein, 
who is beyond the jurisdiction of the United States, is desired by the 
Attorney General or any assistant or district attorney acting under 
hiny, the judge of the court before which such action is pending, or who 
is to sit in the trial of the same, may, upon proper showing, order 
that a subpena issue, addressed to any consul of the United States 
within any country in which such witness may be, commanding such 
witness to appear before the said court at a time and place therein 
designated. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of any consul of the United States 
within any country in which such witness may be at the request of 
the clerk of the court issuing any subpena under this act or at the 
request of the officer causing such subpeena to be issued, to serve the 
same personally upon such witness and also to serve any orders to 
show cause, rules, judgments, or decrees when requested by the court 
or United States marshal, and to mmke a return thereof to the court 
out of which the same issued, first tendering to the witness the amount 
of his necessary expenses in traveling to and from the place at which 
the court sits and his attendance thereon, which amount shall be 
determined by the judge on issuing the order for the subpena and 
supplied to the consul making the service. 

Sec. 4. If the witness so served shall neglect or refuse to appear as 
in such subpena directed, the court out of which it was issued shall 
upon proof being made of the service and default, issue an order 
directing the witness to appear before the court at a time in such order 
designated to show cause why he should not be adjudged guilty of 
contempt and be punished accordingly. 

Sec. 5. Upon issuing such order the court may, upon the giving of 
security for any damages which the recusing witness may have suffered, 
should the charge be dismissed (except that no security shall be 
required of the United States), direct as a part of such order that 
the property of the recusing witness, at any place within the United 
States, or so much thereof in value as the court may direct shall be 
levied upon and seized by the marshal of said court in the manner 
provided by law or the rule of the court for a levy or seizure under 
execution, to be held to satisfy any judgment that may be rendered 
against such witness in the proceeding so instituted. 

Sec. 6. The marshal, having made such levy, shall thereupon forward 
to the consul of any country where the recusing witness may be a copy 
of the order te show cause why such witness sheuld not be adjudged 
guilty of contempt with the request that said consul make service of the 
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] same personally upon the recusing witness, and shall cause te be pub- 
| lished such order to show cause and for the sequestration of the prop 
erty of such witness, in some newspaper of general circulation in the 
district within which the court issuing such order sits, once each week 
for six consecutive weeks. 

Sec. 7. On the return day of such order or any later day to which 
the hearing may by the court be continued, proof shall be taken; and 
if the charge of recusancy against the witress shall be sustained, the 
court shall adjudge him guilty of contempt and, notwithstanding any 
limitation upon the power of the court generally to punish for con- 
| tempt, impose upon him a fine not exceeding $100,000 and direct that 
the amount thereof, with the costs of the proceeding, be satisfied unless 
paid, by a sale of the property of the witness so seized or levied upon, 
such sale to be conducted upon the notice required and in the manner 
provided for sales upon execution, 

Sec, 8. Any judgment rendered pursuant to this act upon service by 
publication only may be opened for answer within the time and in the 
| manner provided in section 57 of the Judicial Code. 


Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator please explain 
what this is? 

Mr. WALSH. This is the bill which passed the Senate 
some time ago to take care of the case of the witnesses de- 
sired in the oil cases who fled the country, and have remained 
in Europe since that time. As passed by the House with an 
amendment, the bill provides that in criminal cases where wit- 
nesses are outside of the country the Attorney General or the 
district attorney may make application to the court for a sub- 
pena requiring the attendance of the witness. The expenses 
of his travel are to be estimated by the court, and provision 
made for the payment of his traveling expenses. The subpcena 
is to be transmitted to the United States consul nearest the 
place in a foreign country at which the witness appears; serv- 
ice is to be made upon him, and his expenses are to be ten- 
dered him. If he does not appear, proceedings in contempt may 
be instituted against him, as in the case of a witness refusing 
to testify. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Judiciary Committee agreed to the 
amendment of the House? 

Mr. WALSH. It has not gone to the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not a member of that committee, and of 
course I do not know its attitude on the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very sure that there is no member of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary who is not in entire sym- 
pathy with the amendment proposed by the House. The report 
of the committee upon the original bill was without objection 
from any source. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but this is an amendment to a Senate 
bill; is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. This is an amendment to further the purpose 
of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I know nothing about it. I am 
just asking the Senator whether the members of the committee 
are agreeable to it. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure the members of the committee are. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
| the Senator from Montana that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 


| 
| 
| 





The motion was agreed to. 
NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I desire to make a suggestion with regard to the bill just 
passed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield? 
Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, considerable interest has been 
exhibited concerning the progress that has been made in the 
| litigation with relation to the nava! oil leases. I have from the 
counsel representing the Government in the case a summary of 
the proceedings in each case, and I ask that it be printed in 
| the Recorp. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


In re United States Naval Petroleum Reservea 
CHRONOLOGY oF Unitrep States O11 Cases 
CRIMINAL CASES 


Pursuant to acts of Congress, of February 8 and February 27, 1924, 
specia) counsel were appointed by the President, and confirmed by the 
Senate, as follows: 

Atlee Pomerene, on February 16, 1924, and 

Owen J. Roberts, on February 18, 1924, 
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Grand jury proceedings were conducted by special counsel during 
the month of June, in the District of Columbia, and resulted in the 
return of four indictments on June 80, 1924, in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. These will be referred to separately below, 
with the proceedings taken under each, 

DOHENY AND EDWARD L, 
42305 


I, UNITED STATES AGAINST EDWARD L, DOHENY, 


JR., NO. 

On June 80, 1924, a grand jury returned an indictment against the 
above-named defendants for violation of section 39 of the Criminal 
Code—offering a bribe. 

On July 7, 1924, both defendants filed pleas in abatement identical 
in substance and differing only as to names of the defendants, the 
pleas in abatement being Nos, 1, 2, and 3. These were in substance 
as follows: 

(1) That Atlee Pomerene and Owen J. Roberts were present before 
the grand jury as special appointees of the Attorney General, and not 
as special counsel. 

(2) That the indictments were signed by them as special appointees 
and not as special counsel, 

(3) That Oliver E. Pagan, as special appointee of the Attorney 
General, and Peyton Gordon, the United States attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, were unlawfully present before the grand jury. 

On July 9 bench warrants were-issued for each defendant. On July 
12 the United States filed a motion to strike the pleas in abatement 
of each defendant as premature, defendants not having appeared or 
entered ball to the charge. 

On August 12, 1924, each of the defendants filed an additional plea 
in abatement No. 4, which alleged in substance that a radio address 
delivered by Senator Tuomas J. WaLsu during the period of the grand 
jury proceedings prejudiced the minds of the grand jurors. 
14 the United States filed a motion to strike, said additional plea 
assigning certain reasons in support of said motion. On December 15, 
1924, the United States withdrew its motion to strike the first three 
pleas—Nos. 1, 2, and 3—and on December 19 filed in lieu thereof o 
special traverse to the plea No. 1 and demurrers to the pleas Nos. 2 
and 8 of each of the defendants. To said special traverse each of the 
defendants on December 30, 1924, demurred. As will appear below, 
similar pleas had been filed in the other three cases and the issues 


arising thereon were argued before the Supreme Court of the District | 


1925, after the submission of printed brieis | elected to proceed with reference to them, and no further proceedings 


of Columbia on January 23, 
on both sides, 

On April 3, 1925, Mr. Chief Justice McCoy filed an opinion, holding 
that the second and fourth pleas in abatement in each of the four 
cases were without substance, but that the first and third pleas were 
valid, and therefore that the indictments should be and were quashed. 

An appeal was immediately noted by the United States, and assign- 
ments of error were filed in each of the four cases on April 17, 1925, 
and a designation of the record on appeal was filed on April 23, 1925. 
In order that the record might be made up in time for the next term 
of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, viz, the November 
term, special counsel were permitted to lend the assistance of their 
stenographers. This case became No. 4363 on the docket of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, wherein the transcript of record 
was filed August 6, 1925, and was set down for bearing in said court 
as No. 19 on its list for the November term, beginning November 2, 
1925. A brief was filed by the United States on or about September 
22, 1925, and an answer brief by the appellee on or about October 23, 
1926. The case, along with No. 4362, below, was argued before the 
court on November 3, 1925. On December 28, 1925, mandate from 
court of appeals reversing judgment filed and.transmitted to United 
States attorney. On January 26, 1926, mandate presented to court 
(Stafford, J.). On February 6 exceptions by defendants filed. On 
February 16 demurrers filed. Have not yet been set for argument. 


Il, UNITED STATES AGAINST ALBERT B. FALL, NO. 42304 


On June 30, 1924, a grand jury returned an indictment against 
Albert B. Fall, under section 117 of the Penal Code, for accepting a 
bribe. A bench warrant was issued July 9. On August 13, the de- 
fendant appeared by attorneys and filed pleas in abatement, Nos. 
1, 2, and 8. These pleas are practically identical with the pleas 
filed in No. 42305. On August 14 the United States filed a replication 
to these pleas, and on December 19, pursuant to leave of court, with- 
drew said replication and in lieu thereof filed a special traverse to the 
plea in abatement No. 1 and demurrers to the pleas Nos. 2 and 3. 
The defendant demurred to the special traverse on January 3, 1925. 
The issues arising on these pleas in abatement were argued, in con- 
solidation with the other three cases, on January 23, 1925, as noted 
above, under case No. 42305. After the quashing of the indictment 
by the decision of the Supreme Court April 6, 1925, the case was ap- 
pealed to the court of appeals and heard in conjunction with the 
Doheny case, as above noted, on November 8, 1925. No decision has 
yet been rendered. 

III, UNITED STATES AGAINST DOHENY, DOHENY, JR., AND FALL, NO. 42302 


On June 30, 1924, a grand jury returned an indictment against the 


above-named defendants for conspiracy in violation of Penal - Code, 


section 37. 
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On July 3 a bench warrant issued for each defendant. 

On July 7, 1924, the defendants, Edward L. Doheny and Edward f. 
Doheny, jr., filed pleas in abatement. These pleas are in substance 
the same as those noted above in case No, 42305. As neither said 
Edward L. Doheny nor Edward L. Doheny, jr., had appeared or ep 
tered bail to the charge, the Government, on July 12, 1924, filed a mo 
tion to strike these pleas from the record as premature. 

Subsequently, on July 31, the defendants, E. L. Doheny and F. 1. 
Doheny, jr., appeared and duly entered bail for their appearance at 
the October session of the court. 

The United States on December 19 withdrew its motion to strike anq 
in lieu thereof filed as to the first plea in abatement a special traverse, 
and as to the second and third pleas demurrers. 

To the special traverse filed by the United States to the first plea, 
the defendants, Edward L. Doheny and Edward L. Doheny, jr., de- 
murred on December 30, 1924. 

Meantime, on August 12, 1924, the defendants, Edward L. Doheny 
and Edward L. Doheny, jr., filed an additional plea in abatement, No ‘ 
with reference to the radio address of Senator THomas J. Watsu, 
August 14, 1924, the United States moved to strike this plea, assigning 
certain reasons in support of its motion. 

As to the defendant Fall, after he had appeared and entered bail, 
he filed pleas in abatement, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, which are practically 
identical with those filed by the other two defendants. A replication 
was filed to these pleas on August 14, 1924, but was, by leave of court, 
withdrawn on December 19, 1024, and in lieu thereof the United States 
filed a special traverse to the plea No. 1 and demurrers to the pleas 
Nos. 2 and 8. To the special traverse to plea No. 1 the defendant Fall 
demurred on January 3, 1925. The issues on the pleas in abatement 
were heard, in consolidation with the other three cases, on January 23, 
1925, and the indictment was quashed of record on April 6, 1925, and 
an appeal to the court of appeals noted. 

New grand jury proceedings were instituted by special counsel during 
the latter half of the month of May, 1925, as a result of which two 
new conspiracy indictments were returned and filed in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia on May 27, 1925, said indictments 
being in substance similar to cases Nos. 42302 and 42303. These new 
indictments will be taken up separately below. 

Subsequent to the return of the new indictments, special counsel 


were taken in the present case No. 42302 and No. 42303. 
IV. UNITED STATHS AGAINST FALL AND SINCLAIR, NO, 42303 


On June 30, 1924, a grand jury returned an indictment against the 
above-named defendants for conspiracy, in violation of Penal Code, 
section 37. On July 7 a bench warrant issued for the defendant Sin- 
clair. On July 8 Sinclair filed his pleas in abatement, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
These were in substance the same as the pleas noted under No. 42305 
above. As Sinclair had not appeared or entered bail to the charge, 
the Government on July 12, 1924, filed a motion to strike these pleas 
from the record as premature. Subsequently, Sinclair appeared and 
duly entered bail for his appearance at the October session of the 
court. 

The United States withdrew its motion to strike, and in lieu thereof 
filed as to the first plea in abatement a special traverse, and as to the 
second and third pleas demurrers, on December 19, 1924. 

To the special traverse filed by the United States to the first plea 
defendant Sinclair demurred on December 30, 1924, 

Meantime, on August 20, 1924, defendant Sinclair filed an additional 
plea in abatement, No. 4, with reference to the radio address of Senator 
THOMAS J. WALSH, and on August 22, 1924, the United States moved 
to strike this plea, assigning certain reasons in support of its motion. 

As to the defendant Fall, after he had appeared and entered bail, 
he filed pleas in abatement, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, which are practically 
identical with those filed by Sinclair. A replication was filed to these 
pleas on August 14, 1924, but was, by leave of court, withdrawn on 
December 19, 1924, and in lieu thereof the United States filed a special 
traverse to the plea No. 1, and demurrers to the pleas Nos, 2 and 3. 
To the special traverse to plea No. 1, the defendant Fall demurred, 
January 3, 1925. 

The issues on these pleas were heard in consolidation with the other 
three cases on January 23, 1925, and the indictment was quashed of 
record on April 6, 1925, and an appeal noted. Subsequent to the find- 
ing of a new conspiracy indictment between Fall and Sinclair, on May 
27, 1925, special counsel elected to take no further proceedings in the 
instant case. 

Seconp INDICTMENTS IN CONSPIRACY CASES 


As a result of grand jury proceedings held under the direction of 
special counsel during the latter half of May, 1925, two new indict- 
ments for conspiracy to defraud the United States, in violation of 
Penal Code, section 37, were returned and filed in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia on May 27, 1925, as follows: 

United States v. H. F. Sinclair and A. B. Fall (Crim. No. 43324), 
and United States v. BE. L. Doheny and A. B. Fall (Crim. No. 43325). 

A demurrer on behalf of Sinclair and Fall was filed. to the indictment, 
No. 43324, on or about October 15, 1925. Similar demurrer was filed 
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{n No. 43325 on behalf of Edward L. Doheny on or about November 3 
1925. 

December 4, 1925, the demurrers were argued and submitted 
January 4, 1926, the court requested additional briefs on 
questions. February 15 demurrers overruled, and memorandum opinion 
filed (Stafford, J.). On March 23 an order was made allowing special 
appeals from the order overruling the demurrers. On March 30 
sienment of errors filed, and on April 8 transcript of record was filed. 
the fifth and seventh cases on the special calendar 
nd will probably be reached for argument about October 4 or 5, 1926. 


as- 


These cases are 


INDICTMENT FOR CONTEMPT 


UNITED STATES AGAINST HARRY F. SINCLAIR 

4 grand jury of the Distvict of Columbia found an indictment against 
Harry F. Sinclair on March 31, 1924, based on violation of Revised 
Statutes, section 102, for refusing to answer certain questions p1 
pounded to him by the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys of the 
United States Senate. 

On April 12, 1924, 
indictment. 

On April 12, 1924, defendant also filed a motion to quash the indict- 
ment on the ground that it appeared of record that the refusal to 
answer the questions was based on the Senate committee’s lack of 
jurisdiction of the subject matter. 

On April 18, 1924, the United States 
motion to quash on the ground that the latter was inconsistent with the 
demurrer and that the grounds thereof were such as should be raised 
under the plea of “not guilty.” 

Briefs were submitted on both sides, and the issues arising on the 
demurrers and motion to quash were argued in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia (Crim. No. 42060) on or about ——., 

On July 14, 1924, Mr. Justice Hoebling filed his opinion (a) over- 
ruling the demurrer to six counts of the indictment and sustaining it to 
the four other counts, (b) overruling the motion of defendant to quash 
the indictment, and (c) overruling the motion of the United States 
to strike. 

Subsequently the defendant filed a petition in the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia for the allowance of a special appeal from 
the order of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia overruling 
defendant’s motion to quash and overruling defendant’s demurrer to 
the first, second, fourth, fifth, eighth, and ninth counts of the indict- 
ment. Special counsel filed a brief in opposition. On September 
1924, the court entered an order allowing said special appeal. 

Thereafter, on December 30, 1924, appellant filed his brief in the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, and the United States 
thereupon filed its answer brief. The case came on for argument as 
No, 4213 and was argued before said court on February 2, 1925. No 


O- 


a demurrer was filed to each count of the 


9 
oy 


decision has yet been rendered therein, and no further proceedings have | 


| 
On 


occurred. 
Cryin Suirs 
UNITED STATES AGAINST PAN AMERICAN PETROLEUM 


co. ET AL, 


Original bill of complaint was filed in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of California, sitting at Los Angeles, 
March 17, 1924, and receivers pendente lite then appointed. 


plead. 

On April 1924, plaintiff by leave of court filed an amended bill 
of complaint. Thereafter defendants filed an answer. July 21, 1924, 
motion of special counsel heard to have case assigned for trial. This 
motion was granted and case was assigned for trial October 20, 1924. 

The case was assigned for trial October 20 and the trial in fact 
began on October 21, 1924, said trial continuing until November 18, 
1924, and at its conclusion printed briefs were filed by both sides with 
requests for findings of fact and conclusions of law. 

On May 28, 1925, opinion of court was filed, together with findings 
of fact and conclusions of law. 

On July 11, 1925, the court entered a decree ordering the lease and 
contracts canceled, in accordance with the prayer of the bill, and 
ordering an accounting in which defendants were held to be entitled 
to certain credits, viz, drilling and production expenses and construc- 
tion work at Pearl Harbor. Supplemental findings of fact were en- 
tered on the same day. 

On July 15, 1925, petition for allowance of an appeal was filed by 
defendants and granted, and bond on appeal filed. On the same date, 
petition for allowance of a cross appeal was filed by the United States 
as to so much of the aforesaid decree as relates to credits to be 
allowed defendants, and said cross appeal was allowed by the court. 

On July 15, 1925, the United States filed its assignment of errors 
as cross-appellant and its designation of record on appeal. On the 
same date defendants filed their assignments of error and designation 
of record on appeal. 

On July 15, 1925, defendants gave notice of lodging a statement of 
the evidence, as required by equity rule 75, in the office of the clerk of 
the United States District Court for the Southern District of California. 

On or about September 9, 1925, the United States, as cross-appellant, 
mailed its brief, to be filed in the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 


99 


On | 
particular | 
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filed a motion to strike the | 


| depositions 


|} Samuel, H. W. 


| missioner, was filed in the Supreme Court of Ontario. 
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peals of the Ninth Circuit, and thereafter, on or about September 12, 
1925, appellants filed their brief. Answer brief was mailed for filing by 
appellee on or about September 24, 1925. 

On October 5 and 6, 1925, the case was argued before the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, sitting in San 
Francisco. 

On January 4, 1926, favorable decision rendered by Circuit Court of 
Appeals. On February 24, 1926, application for a of certiorar! 
was made, which was granted on March On April 26 to 
advance was made, which was granted on May 3. Set for argument on 


writ 


motion 


October 10, 1926. 
UNITED STATES AGAINST MAMMOTH OIL CO. ET AL. 

On March 13, 1924, bill of complaint was filed in the United States 
District Court for Wyoming, sitting at Cheyenne, and temporary in- 
junction was granted and receivers pendente lite appointed 

On April 10, 1924, answers of the Mammoth Oil Co., the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co., and the Sinclair Pipe Line Co. were filed, 

On May 12, 1924, an order setting down the case for trial on October 


1924, was entered. 
On various dates thereafter plaintiff filed depositions of sundry wit- 
nesses on its behaif, viz, on the following days: June 5, 13, 24; 
July 5 and 7; September 29, 1924. 

Defendants filed depositions as follows: July 
ber 18, 1924. 

On September 5, 1924, the court granted a commission to take deposi- 
tions of sundry Canadian witnesses on behalf of the plaintiff. 

On September 17, 1924, defendants’ motion for a continuance was 
denied by the court. 
On September 23 


and 


21, August 16, Septem- 


, 1924, Canadian witnesses appeared before com- 
nyissioner, pursuant to order of Supreme Court of Ontario, but refused 
to be sworn or testify. On September motion was made in said 
court for committal of these witnesses for contempt and a cross motion 
made by them to set aside the order. 

On September 25, 1924, motion for continuance concurred in by both 
parties was granted, continuing the case until January 6, 1925. 

On October 18, 1924, a new petition and order for commission to take 
of the aforementioned Canadian witnesses on behalf of 
plaintiff were filed. On October 27, 1924, motion for an order to take 
depositions under the new commission was filed in the Supreme Court 
of Ontario, and was argued on October 30, and an order made granting 
said motion on the last-stated date. 

On November 25, 1924, pursuant to notice, depositions were taken 
before commissioners at Toronto, Canada, of the following witnesses 
on behalf of plaintiff, viz, H. S. Osler, S. M. Fordyce, B. L. 
30ston, M. H. Bruels, N. B. Strickland. 

On December 1, 1924, certain depositions taken at Toronto, Canada, 
on behalf of plaintiff pursuant to the aforesaid commission were filed. 
December 8, 1924, motion to commit H. 8S 
refusing to answer certain questions, contrary 


Osler, 


Osler for contempt 
orders of 
Said motion was 


in to cohi- 
argued December 10, 1924. 

On December 13, 1924, Mr. Justice Riddell, of the Supreme Court of 
Ontarlo, granted the motion and directed the reattendance and reexaml- 


| nation of said witness, 
On April 15, 1924, defendants obtained an order extending time to | 


| from 
| Supreme Court of Ontario, 


On December 18, 


order of Mr. 


1924, H. S. Osler’s counsel filed notice of appeal 
Justice Riddell to the appellate division of the 
Special leave was obtained by counsel for 


plaintif to argue motion to expedite the appeal on January 19, 1925. 


granted by 


On December 20, 1924, plaintiff filed a motion for qgntinuance of 
the case, and on December 26 said motion was granted and the case set 


| down for trial March 9, 1925. 


On December 20, 1924, plaintiff's counsel argued in opposition to 
motion of one H. Leslie Parker for leave to intervene in suit, and 
on December 26, 1924, the United States district court denied said 
motion. 

Hearing on plaintiff's motion to expedite appeal of H. 8S. Osler was 
the appellate division of the Supreme Court of Ontario 
on January 20 (by adjournment from January 19 at Osler’s request), 
January 26, and January 30, and court granted said motion and ad- 
vanced said appeal to February 9. 

On January 31, 1925, petition for letters rogatory to take deposi- 


| tlons of certain witnesses in France on behalf of plaintiff were filed, 


and on February 7, 1925, letters rogatory were issued. 
On February 9 and February 11, 1925, the Appellate Division of 





the Supreme Court of Ontario heard argument in the appeal of H. S. 
Osler from the Supreme Court of Ontario, and took the case under 
advisement. 

On February 23, 1925, motion for continuance was filed on behalf of 
plaintiff in the United States district court at Cheyenne, supported 
| by affidavits. Same was argued in open court on February 26, 1925. 


On February 27, 1925, memorandum and order of court denying 
motion for continuance was filed. 
| On March 7, 1925, certain depositions taken in Toronto, Canada, 
| pursuant to commission were filed. 


On March 9, 1925, certain depositions taken in France pursuant 
to letters rogatory were filed. 
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On March 9, 
March 26 

On March 11, 1925, the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario handed down a decision denying the appeal of H. 8. Osler, 
the order of Mr. Justice Riddell, that the said witness 
the questions as required of him by the commissioner in the 
of his deposition. 

On April 13, 1925, and within the time fixed by the court, plaintiff 
filed its brief in the trial court, which was answered on May 4, 1925, 
by brief of the Mammoth Oll Co, 

Memorandum opinion of the court, dismissing bill of complaint, was 
filed by the court as of June 19, 1925 

On the court entered a decree (dating same June 19) dis- | 
missing plaintiff's bill and making findings of fact in support of aH 


1925, trial of this case began and continued until 


and affirming 
answer 


course 


July 6 


decree 
On July 6, 
hearing Wid 
On 
pe tition for 
for the Bighth Circuit Thereupon 
error and citation on appeal 
September 25, 1925, the 
for an enlargement 
United 


1925, 
filed and 
1925, 


plaintiff's petition to reopen the case for further 
order of the then entered. 


entered an order allowing plaintiff's 


denied by court 


July 30, the court 


' 
in appeal to the United States Cireult Court of Appeals | 
filed its assignments a 
| 

' 

| 

i 


plaintiff 


ion 
tiff’s 
and 
October 

On 


court 
of time 
States 


entered an order allowing plain- 
which to docket 
of Appeals 


within 
Circuit 


motion 
file reé in 
18, 1925. 
September 28, 1925, record 
office of the United States Circuit 

May 10, 1926, argued in 
No decision as yet. 


case 


rd the Court until 


of the 
Court 


the clerk's } 
Louis. 
at St. 


ease was filed in 
of Appeals in St. 
eighth circuit, Paul 


circuit court, 


VERDE RIVER IRRIGATION PROJECT 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. The junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON] has moved that the Senate proceed to the considera- | 
tion of Order of Business 755, Senate bill 3342. Of course the | 
Senntor has a right to make that motion, and I do not quarrel 
with his exercise of that right; but Iam so much opposed to the 
bill that I would be justified in resorting to any honorable 
method to defeat the motion. 

The hour of adjournment is approaching. If it be necessary, 
I must employ all the available intervening time in order to 
defeat that bill, and I shall go to every honorable length to 
defent it. If I eould have the floor for the purpose of making 
a motion to lay my colleague’s motion on the table, we could | 
settle the question and other important bills could then 
come up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have not the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to ask the junior Senator from | 
Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] to withdraw his motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill. 
session. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I have waited here for 
months; I have been patient, and I have not taken up very 
much of the time of the Senate. I must Insist on the motion at | 
this time, whether I lose or not. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I move to lay the motion of | 
the junior Senator from Arizona on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. If I do not lose the floor, I yield for that 
purpose, 

Mr. ASHURST. 
nays, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator yields 

The VICB PRESIDENT. If the Senator from New 
yields the floor for that purpose, he will lose the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Iam sorry, then, but I can not yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order. 
The reguiar order is the speech of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ASHURST. He has yielded to me. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but there is no use in discussing this 
bill and taking all the time in the discussion of it. We might 
just as well permit the Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] 
to have his bill before the Senate; and if the Senator from New 
York wants to hold the floor he had better proceed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I will proceed in my own 
way. 


| Cleveland. 


It can not be passed at this | 


And on that motion I demand the yeas and 


York 


ECONOMY OF CONGRESS 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
York will yield to me—— 
Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
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| cal of the Republican administration. 


| Vermont granite. 


| reiterating it, after marshaling Congress to support it, 


| the Government into the farm business”; he gave warning that 


JULY 3 


Mr. McKELLAR. It is very seldom that the Washinetop 
newspapers or any other newspapers have a pleasant thing ty 
say about the Congress. The Washington Post of a day or two 
ago had an editorial upon the economy of Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be printed in the Recorp;: and 
I, as one Senator, thank the Post for the truth of the statement, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be sy 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ECONOMY 
of last 
in 


OF CONGKESS 
the President 


matter of 


In his 


Congress 


budget 
and 


address 
its cooperation 


year 
the 


paid 
cutting 


tribute to 
Gover t 
expenses, 

Chairman Mappren, of the 
nounces that Congress has cut $4,2 


House Appropriations Committee, ap 
75 


5,000,000 from the requests of ad 


| ministrative officials since the close of the World War; and Congress 


has cut approximately $360,000,000 
since the Budget act went into effect. 
not done that, no one could 
debt that has been effected.” 

The annual interest on the public debt has been reduced by over 
$200,000,000 ; and Chairman Mappen adds: “ This could not have hap 
if we had granted all the appropriations that were 
ahd neither could the tax reduction have come about if we had con 


from the administrative officials 
Mr. MADDEN says: “If we had 


have made the reduction in the publi 


pened requested, 


| tinued to appropriate up to the demands.” 


It has been fashionable to condemn Congress; but from these state. 
ments, not a little credit belongs to Congress for its efficient 
beyond the recommendations of the Budget 


program 


of economy, even Bur 


THE INSINCERITY OF 
Mr. COPELAND. 


THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. President, it is my purpose to be criti 
If I were to tell all that 
I feel about it, it would take a long time. 

I want it understood when I speak in criticism of the Presi 


7 


| dent and of the administration I am not personal in the least 


I have very high regard for Mr. Coolidge, the President of the 
United States. I have very high regard for the Senators on 
the other side of the aisle. So what I am proposing to say is 
in criticism of the official acts of the administration. 


THE PRESIDENT SHIFTING POSITION 


In the New York World of Thursday, July 1, is an editorial 
It is the leading editorial of that issue, and it is headed “ More 


” 


One of the elements of Mr. Coolidge’s hold upon public sentiment has 
been the impression that he is a man of grim adherence to convictio 
In his taciturn way he is supposedly as unrecking of expediency as 
Having made up his mind upon a question of principle, 
he stands like the hills about his native Plymouth. Yet as the smoke 
clears away from the battle over the Fess bill it discloses—wheat? 
That this same Mr. Coolidge has been beaten off the field while trying 
to execute a smart political stroke by an ignominious surrender of prin- 
ciple. After announcing his adherence to a courageous decision, after 
he suddenly 


| took fright, yielded completely, used his Secretary of Agriculture as 


a lobbyist to make Congress yield also, and was shown the door of the 
Senate for his pains. 

Let anyone who believes in Mr. Coolidge’s high consistency try to 
square his championship of the Fess bill with his rejection of the Haugen 
bill. The President on December 7 made an explicit statement in Chi 
cago of his position on farm legislation. He opposed any plan “to put 
“no 
matter how it was disguised, the moment the Government engages in 
buying or selling, by that act it is fixing prices,” and he declared that if 
farming is worth anything “it must rest on an independent business 
basis.”” The Mellon statement was an argumentative elaboration 
this position. Mr. Mellon asserted that the proposed use of Federal 
money was unsafe, for it would not be repaid; that it was unwise, 
for it would stimulate overproduction; and that is was unfair, for 
it would artificially raise food prices at the cost of the public. 

Yet Mr. Coolidge, who till June 24 was so firmly opposed to Federal 
aid that he refused an open indorsement to the Tincher bill, on June 25 
issued an appeal to Congress in behalf of the Fess bill. This Dill 
would have put the Government into the farm business to the extent 
of $100,000,000, It would have taken it off “an independent business 
basis" by creating a Government marketing commission. It would 
have risked Federal funds in a venture that could never command pri- 
vate money, and that even Senator Fess merely “ thought’ would be 
“reasonably” safe. The design of its authors was precisely that of 
Representative Haugen, to create an artificial scarcity on the home 
market, raise the price of food ad libitum, and burden the Americano 
consumer while benefiting the foreign buyer. 

In fine, the essentials of the Fess and Haugen bills were identical ; 
only in the externals were they different. It is the business of states- 
manship to pierce to the essentials, The shifty politician can use 
phrases and surface aspects to confuse the public, but the statesman 


of 
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scrutinizes the inner meaning of a proposal. 
furnished an analysis of the Fess bill he would unavoidably have used 
same terms as for the Haugen bill. Yet President Coolidge 
tried to rush Congress off its feet by issuing a sudden demand for 
a measure which he and everybody else had theretofore ignored, 
motive in all this was transparent. 

he Haugen bill came to defeat late on June 24. 
amid predictions from Senators Boran, CUMMINS, and Capprer of a 
revolt against the tariff. Senator GoopiInG 
the vote that the farmers would rise and throw the protective system 
into the sea, On the morning of June 25 occurred a White 
preakfast of the Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee. 
Senators told the President that the chances of holding a 
were dark in the extreme. The President 
to principle—closeted himself with Jardine and Hoover and late in 
the afternoon came his resounding flop in favor of all that he had 
denounced. 


he 
ihe 


Gloomy 
majority 


The stupidity of the performance is mirrored in the Senate vote of | 


54 to 26. But it is not its stupidity which will most impress those 
who had regarded Mr. Coolidge as a man of immovable fidelity and 
courage. 


NEGLECT OF THD FARMER 


Mr. President, in the New York Evening World of July 1 
was an interesting editorial, which I read: 
LOVE ’EM "EM 
Any other assumption than that the Fess bill would be voted down 
would have been a reflection on the sincerity and intelligence of the 
Senate. The result, let us hope and believe, was inevitable. The chief 
interest in the defeat of the measure is in an analysis of the vote. 
The measure drew its support almost eyclusively from the Senators 
who may be put down as distinctively administration Senators. Most 
of them were men of the type of Senator BuTLerR, who have no real 
interest in the relief of the farmers. The Democrats lined up almost 
solidly against this hypocritical measure, which was merely designed 
to meet a political emergency. The members of the so-called farm 
bloc refused to take the bait and voted against it. There was nothing 
else to do. 
Speculation in the newspapers 
shift responsibility for its defeat 


AND LEAVE 


of how the politicians will seek to 
is sheer nonsense. The farmers did 
not want it, and they who voted against it need have no fear in that 
quarter. The one thing that will make, or should make, an impression 
on the farmers is the fact that the administration has failed utterly 
in finding a remedy for their ills. There is no evidence that it serti- 
ously sought a remedy. The tillers of the soil do not come within the 
scope of Mr. Mellon’s vision. Love ‘em just before election and leave 
‘em immediately afterward has been a successful policy a long while, 
and so long as it works why worry? 


Mr. President, we saw the attitude of the administration 
toward the McNary bill, It was pointed out how “ economically 
unsound ” that bill was, and then just for the sake of political 
expediency, on the eleventh-hour appeal of the President of the 
United States, the died-in-the-wool administration Senators 
flopped and voted for a measure just as unsound economically 
as the MeNary bill, 

I can not believe that the farmers, who have long been im- 
posed upon by the Republican Party, who have been willing to 
retain it in office, will be fooled any longer. If there is any- 
thing in the world more “economically unsound” than the 
protective tariff system as laid down by the Republican Party, 
I can not imagine it. 

So, among the first of the criticisms which I have to pass 
upon this administration is the apparent insincerity as regards 
farm relief. 

THE BONUS AND TAX REDUCTION 


I desire to speak about the bonus and tax reduction. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Mellon, the “greatest Secretary of 
the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton,” wrote a letter on 
the 10th of November, 1922, to Mr. Green, the acting chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives. 

I quote: 


New or enlarged expenditures would quickly eat up the margin of 
revenue which now appears to be available for reducing the burden of 
taxation, and to embark on any soldiers’ bonus such as was considered 
in the last Congress or any other program calling” for similarly large 
expenditures would make it necessary to drop all consideration of tax 
reduction and consider instead ways and means for providing addi- 
tional revenue. A soldiers’ bonus would postpone tax reduction not 
for one but for many years to come. It would mean an increase rather 
than a decrease in taxes, for in the long run it could be paid only out 
of moneys collected by the Government from the people in the form 
of taxes. Throughout its consideration of the problem the Treasury 
has proceeded on the theory that the country would prefer a sub- 
stantial reduction of taxation to the increased taxes that would neces- 
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It was debated | 
declared an hour before | 


House | 
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Had Secretary Mellon | sarily follow from a soldiers’ bonus, and I have faith to believe that 


it is justified in that understanding. Certainly there is nothing better 
calculated to promote the well-being and happiness of the whole 
than a measure that will lift, in some degree, the 
that now weighs so heavily on all 


Mr. Mellon said in this letter: 


A soldier's bonus would postpone tax reduction not fer one but for 
many years to come. 


country 
burden of taxation 


Senators will remember that. And they remember some 
other things that Mr. Mellon said at that time. He made an 
appeal to Representative ANpREws, pointing out that it would 


| be absolutely impossible to have any tax reduction if a bonus 
-this unflinching adherent | 


bill were passed. 

I call attention to what actually happened, and to a col- 
loguy I had at the time with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot], the chairman of the Finance Committee. This was 
on May 24, 1924, when we had completed the consideration 
of the tax reduction bill, and I asked this question of the 
Senator from Utah: 


Mr. COPELAND. What is the amount of savings made by the new 
bill over the existing law? 

Mr. Smoor. About $490,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. The amount of savings is about $490,000,000? 

Mr. Smoor. Yes; I will tell the Senator the exact amount. I 
think it is $499,900,000, if the Senator wants to know exactly. 

Mr. CopELAND. There is a reduction of approximately $491,000,000 ; 


provision is made for the payment of the bonus, and in all probability 
a half billion dollars will be paid off on the national debt. 


As a matter of fact, there was paid off on the national debt 
in that year about $734,000,000. So when the President of the 
United States in his message said that he was opposed to the 
bonus, that it would interfere with tax reduction; and when 
Mr. Mellon, the outstanding voice of the administration, said 
that there could be no tax reduction if there was a bonus Dill, 
both the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
the Treasury were mistaken in their guesses. Mr. Mellon 
made a mistake in his estimate that year of over a billion dol- 
lars. As a matter of fact, we did pass the bonus bill, and we 
did pay off, in addition, more than a half billion dollars of the 
national debt. 


THE TREASURY SURPLUS AND TAX REDUCTION 

Mr. President, we have had some discussion lately about the 
surplus. We have now a great surplus, running up to $400,- 
000,000 or more. There is no reason in the world why this 
Congress might not have enacted legislation and given the 
taxpayers of the country the benefit of a 25 per cent reduction 
in taxes this year. 

In a similar situation, in January, 1924, I introduced a reso- 
lution calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury to present a 
plan for a percentage reduction of taxes in order that there 
might be in that year a reduction. 

On the 11th of March, 1924, two months after my resolution 
was presented, the President of the United States asked for a 
25 per cent reduction on payments which must be made the 
15th of March, four days later. Of course, it was absurd to 
expect legislative action in so brief a time. 

I quote the President's letter: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

It had been my earnest hope that a 25 per cent reduction in taxes to 
be paid for the current year might be provided by law before the 15th 
of March current. Many people have been expecting that such would 
be the case and deferred their tax returns accordingly. It Is a matter 
of such imminent importance that I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing that the public welfare would be much advanced by temporarily 
laying aside all other legislation and enacting a resolution for this 
purpose, which ought te be by unanimous consent. The taxpayers, the 
business interests, agriculture, industry, finance; in fact, all the ele- 
ments that go to make up the economic welfare of the people of 
America would be greatly benefited by such action. It would remove 
an element of uncertainty from the current financial year at once, 
which would be a strong stimulant to business with its resultant 
benefit to the wage earner and the agriculture of our country. It is 
impossible to see that any harm could accrue from this action, and 
there is every prospect of resulting benefits which would be very great. 
It would be a positive step in the right direction, which is much needed 
at this time to justify the confidence of the people that the Govern- 
ment is intent solely on the promotion of the public welfare without 
regard to any collateral objects. 

Catvin CooLipes. 

Tur Waite Houses, March 11, 1924. 


It seems to me there is no great evidence of sincerity on the 
part of an administration that proposes in four days to put 
through an act of that sort. 
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DENBY’S RESIGNATION 
I want now 
pened in February, 
February 11, 
The statement issued by President Coolidge to-night in reply to the 
Senate resolution calling for the resignation of Secretary of the Navy 
Denby is as follows: 
“No official can given to the passage of the Senate 
olution relative to their opinion concerning members of the Cabinet 
other officers under Executive control.” 


1924. 
in which is an article stating: 


recognition be 
re 


or 

The President said: 

1 do not to sacrifice any innocent man for my own welfare, 
nor do I propose to retain in office any unfit man for my own welfare. 
I shall try to maintain the functions of the Government unimpaired, to 
act the evidence and the law as I find it, and to deal thoroughly 
and summarily with every wrongdoing. 


propose 


upon 
kind of 


The President of the United States having made up his mind | 
upon a question of principle, to quote the editorial I have here, | 


“he stands like the hills about his native Plymouth.” 

Yet on the 17th of February, six days after this great letter 
of the President, Mr. Denby is forced out of the Cabinet. 
GHERTY’S DISMISSAL 


DAT 


find in the New York Times of February 25 a statement: 


lhe President coifirms refusal to dismiss Daugherty. 


On the 27th of March, in a letter which I here present, the 

resident Mr. Daugherty to retire from the Cabinet, 
MancH 1924. 

Mr. ArTTORNEY GENERAL: Since my conference with you I 
examined the p: reply you suggest making to the demand 
you furnish the committee investigating the Department of Jus- 
fil from that department relating to litigation and to the 
inve You represent to me and to the committee in 
interest to 


asked 
27%, 
My Dear 
hav oposed 
that 
tice with 
tigation 
that It would not be compatible with the publi 
with the and wish to conclude your letter with 


that I approve that position. 


bureau of 

your letter 

comply demand 

statement 
* ‘ ’ + - * * 

I am sure you will see that it is necessary for me to have the advice 
ed Attorney General in order that I may discharge the 
duties of my office in this and cther matters. I feel certain that*you 
will know how deeply I regret that this situation has arisen. 
illustrates the 
ing embarrassment and your inability to perform 
duties of Attorney General under present conditions. 

You will understand that it is not now my intention to 
prejudice the issues which remain to be developed in this investigation. 
I recognize that are entitled to a full and fair hearing, but as 
there is no way by which you can divest yourself of the interest you 
have personally in the investigation, I can see no way but for you to 
retire as Attorney General, and I am, therefore, compelled to request 
your resignation. 

Very truly yours, 


of a disinteres 


satisfactorily the 
re adily 


you 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


’ 


So, “having made up his mind upon a question of principle’ 
in that case, the President stood firm for a period of one month, 


Then I find that on March 15 the President is reported by | 


the 
appointmen, 
Warren, 

On the 17th of March the President appointed to that office 
John Garibaldi Sargent. It looks very strange to me that in 


New York Times as saying that he will consider no other 
for the vacant attorney generalship than Mr. 


the brief period of 48 hours the President could have changed | 


his mind to that extent. 

The President bas lauded the labor of the hard-working em- 
ployees the Government and the sacrifices of those who 
suffer because of war. 1 cite the veto of the postal salaries 
bill and the veto of the pension Dill as evidence of the in- 
sincerity of the administration, 


al 


FAILURE OF COAL LEGISLATION 

I desire here to say a word about the coal situation. I have 
in my hand an editorial from the New York Evening World of 
July 1. From it I quote as follows: 


After all of the political discussion over fuel supplies during the 
anthracite strike Congress refused to enact a code for supervisory 
regulation of the industry, the Senators from the soft coal States hav- 
ing blocked every move by Senator CopELanp of New York to vbtain 
action Phe bill the calendar. It may command more respect 
when winter comes again. The President did nothing te advance the 
case of the coal bill, although he had eontended vigorously he was 
without power to act in the anthracite strike because Congress had 
not devised legislation, 


Mr. President, if we could have had the support of the ad- 
ministration and of the administration Senators, we could have 


is on 
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to call attention to a little episode which hap- | 
I have here the New York Times of | 


the | 


It only | 
difficulties which are certain to recur with ever increas- | 
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| passed through the Congress the coal bill, which at one time 
received the vote of almost one-half of the Senators on a ino. 
tion to take it up. I have no doubt if there had been any reg} 
desire on the part of the administration to look after those 
who are likely to suffer and to freeze because of failure of 
action, that action would have been taken. On the Ist of next 
April, when the next great coal strike becomes a reality, | 
have no doubt there will be the same inactivity on the part of 
the administration. Is it possible the invisible coal lobby 
has paralyzed the present administration? , 
THE WILLIAMSBURG SPEECH AND PROHIBITION ORDER 

Mr. President, I want to refer to the Williamsburg speech of 
the President and then to his remarkable prohibition order fo}- 
lowing immediately thereafter. To this end I include an edi- 
torial from the Richmond Times-Dispatch quoted by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. RosBinson] in his remarks on the 24th 
of May. In this is the President’s statement, exalting the right 
of the States to look after their own affairs and then only a 
few days later the same President issued his prohibition order 
to violate the right of the States. 

{From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, May 23, 1926] 
COOLIDGR’S ASTOUNDING ORDER 

Within one week of the day he stood at Williamsburg and pleaded 
for State rights—not, as this newspaper observed then, because they 
inherent rights of the States, but because the Federal Govern- 

ment was being overburdened——-President Coolidge has put into execu 
| tion the unveiled threat he then made that if the States did not as 

sume enforcement of laws satisfactory to the Federal Government the 

latter perforce would step in and assume authority. Mr. Coolidge did 

not voice his threat in those words, but no other Intelligent construc- 
| tion could be placed upon them, The Williamsburg address was hailed 

in many quarters as a real defense of State rights, a defense worthy 
| of being voiced in the place where liberty was cradled; in view of 
developments of the past 48 hours it stands wholly revealed as a stern 
threat of further centralization, a further gathering of power in 
| Washington to be exerted when the States fail to obey the crack of 
the administration's whip. 

It is no wonder that President Coolidge’s order authorizing 
| placing of State, county, or municipal officers on the Federal pay roll 
| for the better enforcement of the Federal prohibition statutes 
raised a storm of indignant protest. It is the most ruthless invasion 
of the powers reserved to the States of which any centralizationist 
has been guilty in a generation. Even the most ardent of the drys 
/ stand aghast at the temerity the President has shown in this over- 
| riding the sovereignty of the States in encroaching upon their police 

powers. He has deliberately invited a conflict in which, at least in 

the South and certainly in some of the Northern States, the wet and 
dry cleavage will be lost in the greater issue of how far the Federal 

Government can go in denuding the States of their rights under the 

Constitution. The cloak of charity can hardly be spread wide enough 

to make it appear that the President has acted hastily or in igno 
| rance, as some of his supporters incline to believe; it must be, as others 

aver, he has definitely decided to be a candidate for reelection in 1928 
| and is willing to ride roughshod over the States in order to bring to 
| his side the united support of the drys. 

If that be the President's thought, then he is likely to be hoist on 
his own petard, for even the Republicans are amazed by the boldness 
of his order, which is said to have been requested by Gen. Lincoln 
Andrews, in charge of prohibition enforcement. Wven the constitu- 
tionality of his action seems not to have been taken into considera- 
tion by the President, and constitutional authorities can find no 
ground for it in that document. Congress never has issued such an 
authorization, and Mr. Coolidge will stand practically alone if he seeks 
to carry out his threat of coercing the States. If he stands to his 
resolution, he will plunge into greater complexity than has existed 
since the days of slavery the whole question of the relation between 
Federal and State powers and give the tie to the brave words he 
uttered at Williamsburg when he talked of the powers and duties of 
statehood, 


were 


the 


has 


we 


{From the President’s Williamsburg address] 


While we ought to glory in the Union and remember that it is 
the source from which the States derive their chief title to fame, we 
must also recogniae that the national administration is not and can 
not be adjusted to the needs of local government. It is too far away 
to be informed of local needs, too inaccessible to be responsive to local 
conditions. The States should not be induced by coercion or by favor 

| to surrender the management of their own affairs. 

The Federal Government ought to resist the tendency to be loaded 
up with duties which the States should perform. It does not follow 
that because something ought to be done the National Government 

| ought to do it. But, on the other hand, when the great body of 
public opinion of the Nation requires action the Ststes eught to under- 
stand that unless they ure responsive io such sentiment the national 
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authority will be compelled to intervene. The doctrine of State rights 
is not a privilege to continue in wrongdoing but a privilege to be free 
from interference in well-doing. This Nation is bent on progress. It 
has determined on the policy of meting out justice between man and 
man. It has decided to extend the blessings of an enlightened ho- 
manity. Unless the States meet these requirements, the National Gov- 
ernment reluctantly will be crowded into the position of enlarging its 
own authority at their expense. I want to see the policy adopted by 
the States of discharging their public functions so faithfully that 
instead of an extension on the part of the Federal Government there 
can be a contraction, 
A WASTED SESSION 


Finally, Mr. President, I want to say that, in my opinion, 
there has been every evidence of a lack of sincerity on the part 
of the administration to enact bills and measures of real 
interest to the people. How else can we estimate the useless 
and weak steps of the administration wasting its time on the 
migratory bird bill? How else can we estimate the time wasted 
on the radio bill, which is not permitted to become a law? 
If there had been a genuine desire on the part of the admin- 
istration to enact these measures which had to do with the 
common welfare, there might have been action instead of delay. 

I refer particularly to the message of the President in 1925 
ealling attention to the necessity for action regarding alien 
property. Why have we not had action? 

Why have we not put humanity into the immigration law as 
proposed by the President in his message? 

Why have we not had action on Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in every way the admin- 
istration has utterly failed to live up to its fair promises. It 
certainly has failed to put humanity in Government and to do 
for the people the many things which the people should have 
if they are to be contented and prosperous. 

How long, I ask, will the people continue in power an ad- 
ministration so deaf to the appeals of the American Nation? 

This administration has failed, as I see it, in all its important 
undertakings. It has disappointed its friends and grieved all 
the lovers of progressive government. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (S. 4480) providing for the extension 
of the time limitations under which patents were issued in the 
case of persons who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the World War. 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

8. 1035. An act relating to contempts ; 

S. 4831. An act prohibiting an appeal to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia from any interlocutory order in a 
criminal action ; 

H.R.7. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof ; 

H. R. 817. An act for the relief of Sam Tilden; 

H. R. 1692. An act for the relief of Agnes DeJardins; 

H. R. 2682. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Vanderveer ; 

H. R. 4263. An act for the relief of Etelka Bell; 

H. R. 7011, An. act for the relief of the Houston (Tex.) 
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| Chamber which will not be here much longer politically. 


Chamber of Commerce and the Hermann Hospital estate and | 


Bertha E. Roy and Max A. Roy and J. M. Frost and J. J. 
Settegast and Emma Hellberg and Laura Lackner and F. W. 
Lackner ; 

H. R. 8174. An act for the relief of Ruth Gore; 

H. R. 9606. An act for the relief of L. J. Houghtaling; 

H. R. 10058. An act to authorize notaries public and other 
State officers to administer oaths required by the United States; 

H. R. 10277. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act; 


H. R. 10504. An act to amend the act approved June 4, 1897, | 


by authorizing an increase in the cost of lands to be embraced 
in the Shiloh National Military Park, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 10605. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, Il. ; 

H. R. 10774. An act to amend section 15 of an act entitled 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right,” approved March 4, 1909; 

H. R. 12495. An act to regulate the issue and validity of pass- 
ports, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12890. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the granting of leave te ex-service men and women 


| tion 
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to attend the annual convention of the American Legion 
Paris, France, in 1927,” approved May 20, 1926; 

H. R. 11376. An act to allow credits in the accounts of Anna 
J. Larson, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; 

H. R. 11946. An act to inerease the clothing and cash gratuity 
furnished to persons discharged from prisons: 

S. J. Res. 126. Joint resolution authorizing the detail of offi- 
cers of the Army Air Corps to duty with the Commerce Depart- 
ment in connection with the development of civil aviation; and 

H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of delegates of the United States to the International Sanitary 
Conference to meet at Paris on May 10, 1926. 


in 


AGREEMENT FOR EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at 2.15 o'clock p. m, the Senate shall go into executive session 
and remain in executive session until half-past 2. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. CURTIS. That will not interfere with consideration of 
the Senator's bill. 

Mr. CAMERON. 
afterwards. 

Mr. CURTIS. It will not interfere with the Senator's bill. 

Mr. CAMERON. Very well. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it is perfectly appropriate 
that the session of the Senate should end behind closed doors, 
and I hope that no one will object -to that course being taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? If not, it is 
so ordered, and the Senate will be in executive session from 


2.15 until 2.30 p. m. 


I shall object unless I can have the floor 


TRIBUTE TO 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to express not only 
my personal gratification, but I am sure the pride which every 
Senator on this side of the aisle feels in the high degree of 
leadership which has been manifested by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roninson], the minority leader. 
I am confident that no one could have performed with more 
grace a better service for the people and for his party, or have 
molded the various elements together on this side and put up 
a more militant fight for the people and democracy, than he. 

Of course on the other side of the aisle the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has shown fine qualities of 
leadership, but he has been up against a mighty hard proposition. 
The Senator from Arkansas had in many respects an easier task 
than the Senator from Kansas. On this side of the Chamber 
we are together as we have not been together for many years. 
We are champing at the bit and ready to go in solid phalanx. 
Over on the other side, while the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas has worked night and day, in season and out of season, 
and has exhibited the finest diplomatic qualities in endeavor- 
ing to mold his elements together, he was confronted by an 
impossible task. His task was impossible of accomplishment. 
So disorganized, so torn asunder, so discouraged, so void of any 
spirit or morale are Senators on the other side that it was 
impossible for the Senator from Kansas to lead them to 
success. 

The session closing, as it is, makes some of us feel rather 
sorrowful because there are faces on the other side of the 
We 
have had over the country primary after primary this summer. 
While the weather gets hotter and hotter we find all the 
country and all the people getting cooler and cooler toward 
Coolidge. Few of them are clinging to him now. 

Yesterday I read in the paper that the rule has been changed 
by Republican Senators. When the primary election was held 
in Iinois the administration Senator [Mr. McKrnrry], as 
soon as he found that he was running away behind, made a 
public announcement and acknowledged defeat. His opponent 
was far in the lead. In Pennsylvania the distinguished 
administration Senator, running far behind, saw how the elec- 
tion was going, and so he announced his defeat. Out in 
Oregon the administration Senator, seeing from the returns 
that he was far behind his opponent, made public announce- 
ment and conceded his defeat. Over in Iowa the administra- 
Senator, after the votes were counted, saw that his 
opponent was away in the lead and conceded his own defeat. 
But day before yesterday when the returns were coming in 
from North Dakota, where the administration had a candidate 
trying to defeat the present Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye], I was interested to read in the New York Times a dis- 
patch from Fargo, N. Dak., as follows: 


Recognizing the trend of the vote during the day, Hanna conceded 
Nyw’s victory both for the short term and the nomination, even while 
the Senator was several thousand votes behind in actual tabulation. 


MINORITY LEADER AND OTHERS 
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So there is a new rule adopted by the Republican Senators. 
Even when they are running ahead in the votes from which 
they have heard, they are willing to concede defeat and the 
election of the opponent even though the rural precincts have 
not yet been heard from. So, may I suggest to some of the 
Senators coming up for reelection this year that they had 
better concede their defeat before even the voting is begun in 
their respective States? 

Mr. President, I think it is fine that the President should 
desire to go to the cool regions of the Adirondacks. 

There are reasons why he should want to go up there; in 
the first place, to get just as far away from you as he can; 
and then [ congratulate you for wanting to adjourn quickly 
<0 that you can get just as far away from him as you can. 
{Laughter.]| It is natural, too, that you over there should 
want to adjourn so that you can separate yourselves from each 
other. [Laughter.] You have made such a miserable 
out of trying to stay together. That is about all I desire to 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


ask unanimous consent 
consideration of executive 


Mr. CURTIS. I 
proceed to the 
past 2 o'clock. 

Mr. CAMERON. With the understanding that the 
will resume legislative session at that hour? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 

Thereupon (at o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of executive business. After 
15 minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


that the 
business until half 


Is there objection? The Chair 


» 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. | 


Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolutions: 

On July 2, 1926: 

S$. 1963. An act authorizing the Citizen Band of Pottawatomie 
Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

On July 3, 1926; 

S. 2868. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgment in 
claims which the Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4059. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican 
Wars, and to certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and to widows of the War of 1812, and Army nurses, and 
for other purposes ; 

S. 1472. An act to provide for the establishment of a dairying 
and livestock experiment station at Mandan, N. Dak,; 

S. 2516. An act for the establishment and maintenance of a 
forest experiment station in Pennsylvania and the neighboring 
States; 

S. 3148. An act to regulate the manufacture, renovation, and 
sale of mattresses in the District of Columbia; 

8.3405. An act to authorize the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a forest experiment station in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys; 

S. 3453. An act to provide for the construction of a bridge to 
replace the M Street Bridge over Rock Creek, in the District of 
Columbia ; 

S. 4408. An act to authorize the granting of leave to ex-service 
men and women employed in the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia to attend the annual convention of the 
American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927; 

S. 4419. An act authorizing the Shipping Board to give a pref- 
erence rate to alien veterans and their families; 

S.J. Res. 25. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, two Siamese subjects, to be designated 
hereafter by the Government of Siam; 

S. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to allow credit to contractors for 
payments received from either Army or Navy disbursing officers 
in settlement of contracts entered into with the United States 
during the period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918; 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution providing for the completion of 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington National 
Cemetery ; 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution authorizing the call of a con- 
ference on education, rehabilitation, reclamation, and recreation 
at Honolulu, Hawaii; 

S. J. Res. 126. Joint resolution authorizing the detail of officers 
of the Army Air Corps to duty with the Commerce Department 
in connection with the development of civil aviation; 
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8. 569. An act to authorize the transfer of surplus books froy 
the Navy Department to the Interior Department; 

$8. 1035. An act relating to contempts; 

S. 1344. An act to amend paragraph (11), section 20, of ihe 
Interstate Commerce Act; 

S. 2042. An act relating to the office of Public Buildings anq 
Public Parks of the National Capital; 

S$. 2188. An act for the relief of G. C. Allen; 

8S. 2273. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Federal |js 
trict Court of the Western Division of the Western District of 
Tennessee to hear and determine claims arising from the sink 
ing of the vessel known as the Norman; 

58. 3053. An act to amend sections 5 and 6 of the act of Con 
| gress making appropriations to provide for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, approved July 
1, 1902, and for other purposes; 

8. 4033. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
easements in and upon the public lands and properties at Cana! 
Bridge, on the Fox River, in Kaukauna, Wis., to the 
| Of Kaukauna for public-road purposes ; 

S$. 4171. An act to create a sixth great district to include a1) 
| the collection districts on the Great Lakes, their connecting 
and tributary waters, as far east as the Raquette River, N. Y.; 
| §. 4820. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina 
8.4331. An act prohibiting an appeal to the Court of Appeals 
| of the District of Columbia from any interlocutory order in a 
| criminal action; 
S$. 4848. An act granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
| or agreements between the States of Idaho, Wyoming, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon with respect to the division and apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Snake River and its tributaries ; 
S. 4431. An act to authorize the sale of a parcel of land in the 
| town of Westport, Conn.; and 

S. 4430. An act authorizing the Department of State to 
deliver to Hon. WitL1AM B, McKINiey, United States Senator 
| from the State of Illinois, and permitting him to accept the 
| decoration and diploma presented by the Government of France. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. CURTIS and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas appeared, and 

Mr. Curtis said: 

Mr. President, the committee appointed by the two Houses 
| to wait upon the President and advise him that the Senate 
| and the House had concluded their work for the session, unless 
he had something further to communicate, have performed that 
duty and report that the President advises that he has no fur- 
ther communication at this time and knows of no reason why 

the Senate and the House should not adjourn. 

VERDE RIVER IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate is 
the motion of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] tliat 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3342, to 
remove clouds from the title of the Verde River irrigation and 
power district to its approved rights of way for reservoirs and 
canals and extend the time for construction of its project, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CAMERON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate go into executive 
session ; and upon that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I have the floor, I think. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona has the 
floor. 

Mr. CAMERON. 


CILy 





I refuse to yield. , 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought I was recognized. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will allow me to make a statement, I think I can heip 
him out, 

In deference to the Senators here assembled in the United 
States Senate, and realizing how many important matters there 
are to come before this august body before we adjourn, and in 
view of the statement made by my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Arizona, Henry F. AsHurst, that he would filibuster until 
8 o’clock on this motion, if I can get an agreement from the 
Senate to take up this bill on the first day of the coming ses- 
sion, next December, I shall be pleased to withdraw my motion. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ASHURST. My colleague has stated that I said that I 
would “ filibuster against this bill.” Mr. President, I call for 
the reading of the reporter’s notes. I did not use the word 
“ filibuster.” 

Mr. CAMERON. I hope—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me finish. I never used the word 
“ filibuster.” I never threatened to indulge in a “ filibuster.” 
On the contrary, I distinctly said I would use all “ honorable” 
means to beat the bill, 
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Mr. CAMERON. 
Mr. ASHURST. 
“ filibuster.” 

I object to the request of my colleague to fix a date for the 

consideration of this bill, 


I stand corrected if I have made a mistake. 
I did not use such an opprobrious epithet 


as 


Mr. CAMERON. I withdraw that part of my remarks. I 
did not intend to misquote my colleague’s statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 


yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CAMERON. I can not afford to yield, Mr. President, 
because if I can not get an agreement of the Senate to take 
up the bill on the first day of the coming session I will use 
up the time, because I must do sp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
just in order to have a letter printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. CAMERON. I will if I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will not lose the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator is going 
to yield around, I make the point of order that he will lose 
the floor. 


Mr. CAMERON. I can not afford to yield. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a point of order. 
Mr. CAMERON. If Senators will allow me to finish my 
statement, I think we can settle this thing in about two | 


minutes. 
beginning of the next session of Congress. 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, to that I object. 


TREASURY 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CAMERON. If I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. - Mr. President, I object. The Senator ean 
not hold the floor and parcel it out in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have here a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury in answer to a letter from the Finance Committee 
in regard to Senate bill 4506, and I ask that the letter be 
printed in the Rercorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


SURPLUS 





Arizona 


Without objection, it will be so 


Junge 30, 1926. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have the request of your committee of 
June 24, 1926, for my comments on 8. 4506, “ te provide for the refund 
to taxpayers of the surplus in the Treasury and to provide for the 
reduction of admission, automobile, and other taxes in the event of 
an anticipated surplus during the fiscal year 1927.” 

The purpose of this bill, as stated in its title, is to distribute “the 
surplus in the Treasury” by way.of a refund to income taxpayers. 
It apparently contemplates the existence in the Treasury of a cash 
fund in excess of the requirements for the current operations of the 
Government. This view is a misconception of Treasury “ surplus.” 
The surplus of any fiscal year is the excess of governmental receipts 
over governmental expenditures chargeable against such receipts. If 
there was no national debt the surplus would pile up in cash and a 
fund would exist to distribute. The United States, however, owes 
to-day over 19% billion dollars. During the present fiscal year there 
have been debt maturities in September, December, March, and June. 
On each of these quarterly maturity dates, the Treasury taking into 
consideration (1) the amount of cash in the general fund, (2) the 
Government receipts which may be expected in the succeeding quar- 
ter, (3) the amount of cash necessary to pay maturing obligations, and 
(4) the probable expenses of the Government through the next 
quarterly period, borrows only enough new money to meet the matur- 
ing obligations and to pay the expenses of Government for three 
months. 

If receipts are exceeding expenditures, less of new securities are 
sold than the amount of old securities maturing and paid off. The 
effect is automatically to apply the surplus to debt reduction. For 
example, on the 15th of June of this year the Treasury had some 
three hundred and thirty-three million dollars of certificates maturing, 
but with the cash then in the general fund plus the expected income 
taxes and other receipts for June and the succeeding two months, the 
Treasury found that it could retire these certificates and pay the Goy- 
ernment expenses to the next borrowing date in September without a 
new flotation of securities, and therefore no new securities were sold 
in June to replace the $333,000,000 paid off. 

By the close of this fiscal year on June 30 the entire surplus will 
have gone into debt reduction and we will have in the general fund 
about $215,000,000, which is substantially the same as we had in the 
general fund a year ago. This $215,000,000, with the receipts for the 
next two months, is only sufficient to pay regular Government expendi- 
tures into September. If the proposed bill were passed and refunds 
made, the refunds would not come from surplus, since such surplus 


I ask that I be permitted to take up this bill at the | 
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| does not exist in cash, but the Treasury would be obligated to go into 


thi irket and borrow new money to pay the refunds 

Section 2 of the bill provides that the joint congressional com- 
mittee shall investigate and determine “the nount of surplus that 
will be available on June 30, 1927.” and “shall recommend to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House an immediate consideration 
legislation reducing or repealing” certain taxes to the extent that 

| the anticipated surplus will warrant. The surplus to be examined is 
that for the fiscal year 1927. The taxes to be reduced are not only 
taxes to be collected in 1927 but presumably taxes to be collected in 


| 1928 and subsequent years 








| tions. 


ee 


| deficit 
| orderly handling of Gevernment revenue to base any permanent reduc- 


In other words, it is proposed to make a 
permanent annual reduction in revenue based on an excess of receipts 
over expenditures in one fiscal year. If there should be an estimated 
surplus of $100,000,000 In 1927 but none in 1928 or subsequent years, 
the committee is required to recommend a reduction in taxes of $100,- 
000,000, which would leave 1927 accounts balanced but would mean a 
in 1928 and every year thereafter It would be fatal to an 


tion on one year’s figures. tefore again reducing taxes Congress 
should consider revenues and expenditures not for one year but 
several years. 

There are nonrecurring items of Government receipts which 
increased our revenues in the past and will be less material in 
future. Upon termination of Government control 
made to the railroads. This investment is being 
we received $144,000,000 of revenue on this account. 


for 


have 
the 
large loans were 
repaid. Last year 

This year it was 
,000,000, and since most of the strong roads heve paid we may ex 
pect less in the future. The War Finance Corporation is in process 
of liquidation. Last year it paid the Treasury some $43,000,000 in 
excess of expenditures; this year twenty million. In order to assist 
the farm-loan banks the Treasury invested $196,000,000 in farm-loan 
bonds. This year twenty-eight million of bonds were repurchased from 
the Treasury, and early in the next fiscal year the Farm Loan Board 
expects to pay off another forty-three million, leaving but seventeen 
million to be realized on during the remainder of the fiscal year 1927 
and thereafter. Back taxes—that is, taxes collected upon an audit of 
returns for past years—bhave brought In over three hundred million 
of revenue, but as the Internal Revenue Bureau becomes current this 
item will most materially reduced. Through these nonrecurring 
receipts a surplus might be shown in 1927 which would not occur again. 

If we take into account what may be considered the recurring Gov- 
ernment receipts from taxation, even then it can not be safely as- 
sumed that because 1927 shows a surplua 1928 will show the same 
surplus. Income taxes peculiarly reflect general conditions. If the 
country is prosperous, the taxpayers make money and the Government 
revenue therefrom is large. If a decline in the high level of business In 
this country should take place, Government receipts from income tax 
must fall off. Customs also are affected by changes in trade condl- 
So much for the receipt side of the Government accounts. Any 
change in expenditures, of course, affects the surplus. Expenditures, 
therefore, must also be considered not only for the year 1927 but for 
subsequent years. 

I am of the opinion that the proposed bill does not represent a sound 
approach to our taxation problems, and I am therefore opposed to it. 

Very truly yours, 


be 


A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Reep Smoor, 
Cheirman Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate. 


APPROPRIATIONS, 1927 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in pursuance of the au- 
thority granted me by the Senate, I present herewith certain 
figures and tables concerning appropriations and estimates 
for the fiscal years 1926 and 1927. 

Congress reduced the estimates for the fiscal year 1927 sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget in the sum of $6,802,000. 

The appropriations made during the first session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress exceeded those made during the second 
session of the Sixty-eighth Congress by $470,886,681.15. De- 
ducting the appropriations for the Postal Service, payable from 
postal revenues, there remains a difference of $273,603,305.34. 

The Postal Service is growing very rapidly, but, notwith- 
standing this, it is predicted by the Department that its receipts 
will be very nearly if not quite ample to pay all expenses dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1927. Our Air Mail Service is gradually 
forging to the front, with bright prospects for the future. It is 
safe to say that it has already emerged from the experimental 
stage. 

Our country is growing and expanding by leaps and bounds. 
Our postal receipts for the fiscal year 1927 are expected to be 
$43,000,000 in excess of the same for the fiscal year 1926. This 
is positive and conclusive proof, as nothing gauges our success 
more accurately than postal receipts. 

The increase of $273,603,305.34 is accounted for in the appro- 
priations for eleven purposes as enumerated below, to which I 
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invite the attention and closest scrutiny of all. They are as! and that I believed we were then at rock-bottom figures. 

follows: as our appropriations had been gradually coming down sj) 

Veterans’ Bureau, for the care, comfort, and welfare the World War and we were the a . genuine peace basis Is 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the World War, Good times and prosperity are immediately reflected jy a 


for hospital facilities and services, additional hos- demand for increased as well as new governmental fy», 
pital and out-patient dispensary facilities, adjusted tions 


service certificate fund, military and naval compen- : 5 
sation, and military and naval insurance__ 8, 515, 000. No session of Congress has ever made a greater record, or 


Construction of rural post roads and forest roads and omen a harder and more honest and faithful effort for economy jp 
Construction of. public “buildings in accordance with ae public expenditures. T he Bureau of the Budget is mainta in- 
the public buildings act approved May 25, 1926__- 3, 987, 810. ing its reputation in saving the taxpayers’ money. All items 
Huforcement of the national prohibition act (inelud- are carefully scrutinized, and the day for obtaining unwary 
aces made for Coast Guard for enforcement 8. 167. 403 ranted appropriations has passed. We have all worked to. 
Maintenance and improvemen nt of existing river and , ‘| gether in peace and harmony. We have reached a point where 
. digmenta” and ete. ~— anes — , 000, 000. increased expenditures are absolutely necessary. It is not 
“which Conmiten Uawally aiwumes he sopervision) <8, 751, 702.86 | COROMY or sound business sense to permit our barracks and 
aie Marciano ea Army, $1 345,503 : of the Navy, quarters and other governmental buildings to deeay for want 
$4,615,288; in all , 960,791.00 | of minor repairs and paint. It is not economy to employ peo- 
aibnssel Lakes nadlenvene tad ple at an insufficient wage. It is not economy to house our 
ee al ieee ee ee 467. 000. Army in tents. Ours is not that kind of a country. The time 
Refund of taxes illegally collected Sales 4, 500, 000, comes for governments as well as individuals to expend their 
Arlington —— Bridge, oe d in the act ap- nee.enn money for their own protection and welfare, not extravagantly, 
Military post construction _ fund (paid from receipts ae but cautiously, and with a due regard for the future. 

from sale of surplus War Department real property) - 250, 000. The three following tables are submitted: 

Table A: Comparison of Budget estimates and appropria- 
tions. 

The increase of $273,603,305.34 for 1927 over 1926 is nothing Table B: Showing that, irrespective of fiscal years, the ap- 
more nor less than what was expected. In fact, in my re-| propriations made during the first session of the Sixty-ninth 
marks on this question at the close of the second session of | Congress amount to $4,409,377,454.15. 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, I called attention to what I be- Table C: Showing that appropriations made during the first 
lieved to be a fact—that reductions in appropriations could | session of the Sixty-ninth Congress exceeded those made dur- 
not reasonably be looked forward to in the very near future, | ing the second session of the Sixty-eighth Congress. 


TaBl. E A, —Comparison of budget estimates and appr opriations, Sizty- ninth Cc ongress, fst session 


Total ._.. : , 266, 774, 706, 86 





j 


: Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) ap- 
propriations com- 
pared with Budget 
estimates 


Budget estimates Appropriations 
Sixty-ninth Con- Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, first gress, first 
session session 


Title of act 





REGULAR ACTS, FISCAL YEAR 1927 


Agriculture, Department of $130, 016, 508. $127, 924, 573. — $2, 091, 935 
District of Columbia 34, 053, 022. 33, 918, L — 134, 451. 
Independent offices 512, 870, 315. 512, 928, . 6 +- 58, 061. 
Interior Department 227, 288, 452. 226, 332, i — 955, 534. 
Legislative Establishment 16, 512, 381. 16, 437, os — 75, 054. 5 
Navy Department_.-_. 320, 955, 030. 319, 650, y — 1, 304, 955. 
Departme nts of State, Justice, C JYommerce, and Labor ' 79, 936, 971. 79, 963, 851. + 26, 880. 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 872, 482, 861. 6: 868, 281, 501. —4, 201, 360. 
War Department 338, 494, 225. 342, 609, 611. +4, 115, 386. 


Total, regular annwal acts... ...0<scidobdsinewéchondecehell 2, 532, 609, 767. 2, 528, 046, 805. —4, 562, § 962. g 


DEFICIENCY ACTS 
First deficiency, 1926 425, 573, 865. 65 426, 298, 681. 19 +724, 815. 54 
Second deficiency, 1926 54, 434, 660. 45 50, 822, 696. 22 —3, 611, 964. 23 
Pension deficiency, 1926 10, 730, 000. 00 10, 730, 000. 00 


Total GeBeloney acts. 2 eccci. . Us Caliah cli onscd 490, 738, 526. 10 487, 851, 377. 41 — 2, 887, 148. 69 


eee aaa > 
Total, regular annual and deficiency acts | 3, 023, 348, 293. 97 | 3, 015, 898, 182. 94 —7, 450, 111. 03 


Miscellaneous relief and claims acts (estimated) ..............-..- eee eee 648, 111. 03 +648, 111. 03 


Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous 3, 023, 348, 293. 97 3, 016, 546, 293. 97 —6, 802, 000. 00 


Permanent and indefinite appropriations 1, 392, 831, 160. 18 1, 392, 831, 160. 18 
Grand total 4,416, 179, 454, 15 | 4, 409, 377, 454, 15 15 | — 6, 802, 000, “00 


TaBLe B— Recapitulation of a appropriations by acts, irrespective of fiscal years, Sixty-ninth Congress, Sirst session (December 7, 7, 
1925, to July 3, 1926) 


Title of act Amount 


REGULAR ANNUAL ACTS, FISCAL YEAR 1927 
Agriculture : $127, 924, 573. 00 
District of Columbia 33, 918, 571. 00 


Executive office and independent offices 512, 928, 376. 64 
Interior : 226, 332, 918. 00 
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Taste B.—Recapitulation of appropriations by acts, irrespective of fiscal years, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session (December 7) 





1925, to July 3, 1926)—Continued 
Title of act Amount 





REGULAR ANNUAL ACTS, FISCAL YEAR 71927—continued 


Legislative establishment--~....... -_.__- Sah ti haitanad ania tide eadnddttneke dudes Ee $16, 437, 327. 20 
Navy i qeuwwe _—= Aecaneteleaetactasuodawbncodés abhCctiesbederawo st. eee twteadbwctiiéea . 319, 650, 075. 00 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor: 
NN at a an ae oa tag icine Atal ik ee ei Pe i ele alee $16, 480, 792. 90 
ee combine etl alan cb ne ee . 24, 094, 407. 00 
CN a5 i ii we i aesateasaslieadi a a i a aac are Seal ee ele sett cen dehelme-z 29, 852, 347. 00 
od in Sri Sg ates os init arin ct il i it a ee itinad thd alten de aes 9, 536, 305. 00 
—_—__—_—_—_—__-— 79, 963, 851. 90 
Treasury and Post Office 
I i olen lat th ae Bane a ei oe en a ee ee 738, 805, 303. 00 | 
Oo. Fh A in Ve sad wee tein enc ai Miata abe) ine si us oad enti wid acheived ae 129, 476, 198. 63 
— —__—_— 868, 281, 501. 63 
War: 
I i a i a nn he ne ee a 263, 948, 856. 16 | 
I I es Ain cade tcealuinai aiaacendhetinsiadie diene erestastncuaidsicn edie neiaeg eee taee 78, 660, 755. 00 
a 342, 609, 611. 16 
SIME PEI TOOT i ne nti nam sie subtle Mitbak bee bane 2, 528, 046, 805. 53 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION ACTS, FISCAL YEAR 1926 AND PRIOR YEARS 





Pica ae tee ee ne Be fn) ites er A et Ee 426, 298, G81. 19 
es RR ee A a eR, Ss Set Se 50, 822, 696. 22 
Pundit Geary ads; Gudab year Tene. oo 10d 83510528 ck 10, 730, 000. 00 
Total deficiency acts_..__-_- rie heh, De Cia is Bonin ili idence cratic ibbibiniitinan dee 487, 851, 377. 41 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTS CARRYING APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1926 
Miscellaneous relief and other acts (approximated) ........................-.-..-.---------- eee one 648, 111. 03 
Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous acts._...................----.------.-.---.---| 3, 016, 546, 293. 97 
PERMANENT AND INDEFINITES, FISCAL YEAR 1927 | 
TI i acai it ssc AU I Re A ii i ns ania dian ian cits lana id Moe es ea iach tl tak etl 11; 351, 250. 00 
ORDER ees ose so eda Oa SSS a RRR ie ie dm Stina terete bs bene enewusdlatinb add 3, 000. 00 
BROT 5g a a oo LSE oe hs bB ce BEL DEB EAS ak cheno cn ninnlnenin tinendite etiiiininsametisamaaaalln 7, 445, 000. 00 
UN aaa cnr a a ama al - 25, 638, 900. 00 
OS ee ne a eee ee Pe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 25, 000. 00 
Ri. ccna niin cis oie aren iciesiean ta ben cats Nimes eaten a a i ahaa itt Bc ai ce le i ai 800. 00 
a ee cece Oe ea 2, 144, 400. 00 
tee is Ti a ha i ata an ts ccm Ta arnt a a ee 136, 139. 74 
Treasury: | 
SI TOUR RNIN I ach cn olan ts ws tnann Avda ch dsm tds a les alan alone de elle i a $795, 000, 000. 00 
Sinking fund and other public debt retirement funds......................-...---- 515, 583, 398. 44 
Cope ROCESS RE UG eee Cc cucemdsWucdes datdcendicatensn 26, 782, 415. 00 
° ————___—_———_|_ 1, 337, 365, 813. 44 
War: 
Military eet ten on Bee te Sa ee ar bee Sa ee 900, 000. 00 
SPUN, Se ar Oe a aa ae 6, 247, 300. 00 
wr a 7, 147, 300. 00 
Cpe er Ne Se on ma eiete ecooe kame eA a Fal Rea ee ee 1, 573, 557. 00 
Spee, Seneenens Gil HENNNOD, ..... nocodoncncnucaschédeccdiuecstibsetuisee ali eeadl | 1, 392, 831, 160. 18 
. Ss 
SON DUR ids teen cen tsi bined ndesamnesepeireimanné-nailin so akan neues eaguieaie. See | 4, 409, 377, 454. 15 














Taste C.—Comparison of appropriations made during the first session of the Sizxty-ninth Congress with those of the second 
session of the Sizty-eighth Congress 





Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) first 
aoe priations, Appropriations, | session, Sixty-ninth 
Si 


: xty-eighth Sixty-ninth Congress, compared 
Title of act Congress, , eel Congeen s, first with second 
session session session of the 
Sixty-eighth 
Congress 





REGULAR ANNUAL ACTS 





Oa 0s tas EG. JUS SSd. Sdn ds ehh hile dks dablbosbnceos $124, 774, 441.00 | $127, 924, 573. 00 + $3, 150, 132. 00 
isteiet 60 Sietuaitie ss. su iewsusssesocesccccsassccesesouncce< 31, 827, 797. 00 33, 918, 571. 00 + 2, 090, 774. 00 
Executive Office and independent offices. _..........-.....---.--- 452, 434, 334. 00 512, 928, 376. 64 +60, 494, 042. 64 
ROUN08 sb SO od BS i i Rh dD gab ab cee cit 239, 702, 926. 00 226, 332, 918. 00 — 13, 370, 008. 00 
Legislative establishment... .. 2.2... ---:----.52-----4--.-.....- 14, 910, 971. 80 16, 437, 327. 20 +1, 526, 355. 40 
NOU Go. Cis as ad SUA RSs OWE SNTE Re Sos. BUTE eSBs Soccer 287, 402, 328. 00 319, 650, 075. 00 +32, 247, 747. 00 

eee eee 


LXVII——818 
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Taste C.—Comparison of appropriations made during the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress with those of the second 
session of the Sizty-eighth Congress—Continued 


| Increase (+-) or 

| decrease (—) first 

Appropriations, Appropriations, | session, Sixty-nint} 

Sixty-eighth Sixty-ninth | Congress, compared 
Congress, second Congress, first with second 
session session session of the 
Sixty-eighth 

Congress 


Title of act 


REGULAR ANNUAL AcTs—continued 


State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor: 
State $16, 011, 512. 77 $16, 480, 792. +$469, 280. 13 
Justice 24, 205, 822. 00 24, 094, 407. —111, 415. 00 
Commerce 22, 917, 334. 00 29, 852, 347. +6, 935, 013. 00 
Labor.......- J 8, 602, 625. 00 9, 536, 305. +933, 680. 00 


Total, State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor 71, 737, 293. 77 79, 963, 851. +8, 226, 558. 3 


Treasury and Post Office: 
Treasury - -- 126, 951, 947. 00 129, 476, 198. +2, 524, 251. 63 
TR IND. op nit nn envntainvernnnbebatiaeennne uaa 636, 269, 415. 00 738, 805, 303. + 102, 535, 888 


Total, Treasury and Post Office | 763, 221, 362.00 | 868, 281, 501. +105, 060, 139. 63 


War Department: 
SUP NU eink I I ee 259, 491, 250. 00 263, 948, 856. +4, 457, 606 
Nonmilitary activities 72, 791, 421. 00 78, 660, 755. +5, 869, 334 


Total, War Department 332, 282, 671. 00 342, 609, 611. 16 | +10, 326, 940. 


Total, regular annual acts | 2, 818, 294, 124. 57 | 2, 528, 046, 805.53 | +209, 752, 680 

















DEFICIENCY ACTS 
First, fiscal year 1925 ER BR 5 Lec usdndadcemecses 
Second, fiscal year 1925 58, 065, 318. 66 
First, fiscal year 1926 426, 298, 681. 19 
Peon, Daekl PORl TOSS. «on +ncncncdadnunebseveancanntanksusnalelsaamneeenhenae 50, 822, 696. 22 
Pensions, 1926 10, 730, 000. 00 


Total, deficiency acts 217, 570, 156. 85 487, 851, 377. 41 + 270, 281, 220. 56 





MISCELLANEOUS ACT CARRYING APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1926 
Miscellaneous relief and other acts 2, 569, 183. 34 1648, 111. 03 —1, 921, 072. 31 


Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous acts 2, 538, 433, 464. 76 | 3, 016, 546, 293. 97 + 478, 112, 829. 21 





PERMANENT AND INDEFINITES 

Agriculture 12, 340, 750. 00 11, 351, 250. —989, 500. 00 
Commerce : 3, . 00 3, 000. 

IQUE EROS. pilncncncdikdundnnnonatenbneeneeeebelnentee 7, 446, 500. 00 7, 445, 000. —1, 500. 00 
Interior 28, 081, 457. 50 25, 638, 900. — 2, 442, 557. 50 
Labor 25, 000. 00 ey EE Meese saciid nee ~ ; 
Legislative 800. 00 800. 

ST 6 bbdctcccuschmacessasiqueientiemmabmmeintn as 2, 460, 050. 00 2, 144, 400. 

State 131, 139. 74 136, 139. +5, 000. 00 


Treasury : 
Interest on the public debt 830, 000, 000. 00 “795, 000, 000. 00 — 35, 000, 000. 00 
Sinking fund and other public debt retirement funds 484, 766, 130. 00 515, 583, 398. 44 +30, 817, 268. 44 
Ordinary permanent and indefinites___....................-- 26, 087, 825. 00 26, 782, 415. 00 +694, 590. 00 


Total, Treasury 1, 340, 853, 955. 1, 337, 365, 813. 44 —3, 488, 141. 56 
War Department: 
SREY MOD. ...ncnunannnvauddimannenismmameneeasill 900, 000. 00 900, 000. 00 
Nonmilitary activities 6, 249, 300. 00 6, 247, 300. 00 — 2, 000. 00 
Total, War Department 7, 149, 300. 00 7, 147, 300. 00 — 2, 000. 00 
District of Columbia 1, 565, 356. 00 1, 573, 557. 00 +8, 201. 00 
Total, permanent and indefinities 1, 400, 057, 308. 24 | 1, 392, 831, 160. 18 —7, 226, 148. 06 
Grand total 3, 938, 490, 773. 00 | 4, 409, 377, 454. 15 + 470, 886, 681. 15 


Postal Service (regular annual and deficiency acts) 645, 039, 535. 11 842, 322, 910. 92 


Grand total, exclusive of Postal Service payable from postal 
povenues..0 61 cee t oes aL oe al i decane 3, 293, 451, 237. 89 | 3, 567, 054, 543.23 | +273, 603, 305. 34 


4 Estimated. 











1926 


VERDE RIVER IRRIGATION 
CAMERON. Mr. President, 


PROJECT 


Mr. the Verde irrigation 
visions of the State laws of Arizona, enacted for the organiza- 
tion of irrigation districts. The State law governing irrigation 
districts maintains to a certain extent supervision of those dis- 
triets by certain county and State officials. I wish to state that 
this district has had the complete cooperation of all county and 
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and 
power district is an irrigation district organized under the pro- | 
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of which I had the pleasure of being chairman, held at Phoenix, 
Ariz., November 27 and 28, 1925. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President——— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 
Mr. GLASS. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment to 


Senator from Arizona 


| propound a unanimous-consent request that will require only a 
|} moment? 


State officials whose duties as county and State officials require | 


eir approval or disapproval. In other words, Mr. President, 
the organization and functioning of the district so far has been 
the work of the district officers, under the direction and juris- 
diction of county and State officials, up to and including the 

ial certification of the district’s bonds. 

Mr. President, I want to state that this district does not in 
any way infringe upon the vested rights of any individual or 
organization. If it did the parties affected would have a rem- 
edy through the State courts. In fact, if there were any ap- 
parent conflict the State would not have certified the district's 
bond issue. It might be a matter of enlightenment to state 
here that there does seem to be an attitude on the part of those 
opposing this development to acquire in some way or other the 
rights and privileges that the people of this district now legally 
enjoy, and for that reason they seem to believe that the only 
hope they have to procure those rights is through the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association. 


| the floor. 


body 


Mr. CAMERON, 
yield for a moment. 


If it will not take me from the floor, I will 

I ask the Chair if it will take me from 
I do not want to obstruct important legislation, but 
can not sacrifice the opportunity now in my hands to tell the 
Senate of the sufferings of these pioneers and the assistance 
we should give them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator yields to anything 
but a point of order or a question, he will lose the floor, if any- 
insists. 

Mr. CAMERON. 
this is the day 
shall be heard. 

For the information of the Senate I wish to state that when 


IT am sorry. I can not yield then, because 


in court of my pioneer friends. Their cause 


| it became apparent to the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Asso- 


Mr. President, allow it to be properly understood, I have no 


complaint against the Salt River Water Users’ Association, the 
greatest in the United States, but this district has secured 
water rights through the State water commissioner of the State 
of Arizona, rights of way over State lands for its canals, and 
permission through the State water commission to construct 
dams for storage to store the State’s water which the State has 
seen fit to grant for these lands. It has thus acquired from or 
through the State of Arizona all of the rights and powers 
incident to an irrigation and power district except the right 
to use such public land of the United States as is needed for 
reservoir and canal purposes. In its relation to the project 
the status of the United States is the same as a private owner 
of land whose land would be subject to condemnation; but, of 
course, the State could not grant the power to condemn lands 
of the United States. The United States, however, long ago 
adopted the policy of encouraging and aiding irrigation projects 
promoted under State auspices, by donating the use of the 
public lands of the United States that might be needed for 
reservoirs, canals, and irrigation works, and for the purpose 
of developing power as incidental to the main purpose of irriga- 
tion, and by the act of March 3, 1891, and the amendatory act 
of May 11, 1898, such policy was incorporated into a gen- 
eral law. 

The act of 1891 in section 18 provides: 

That the right of way through the public lands and reservations of 
the United States is hereby granted to any canal or ditch company 
formed for the purpose of irrigation, and duly organized under the 
laws of any State or Territory, which shall have filed or may hereafter 
file with the Secretary of the Interior a copy of its article of incor- 
poration and due proofs of its organization under the same to the 
extent of the ground occupied by the water of the reservoir and of the 
canal and its laterals, and fifty feet on each side of the marginal 
limits thereof— 


And in section 19: 


That any canal or ditch company desiring to secure the benefits of 
this act shall, within twelve months after the location of ten miles 
of its canal, if the same be upon surveyed lands, and if upon unsur- 
veyed lands within twelve months after the survey thereof by the 
United States, file with the register of the land office for the district 
where such land is located a map of its canal or ditch and reservoir; 
and upon the approval thereof by the Secretary of the Interior the 
same shall be noted upon the plats in said office, and thereafter all 
such lands over which such rights of way shall pass shall be disposed 
of subject to such right of way. 


And the act of 1898 provides that rights of way granted by 
the act of 1891 may also be used for the development of power 
as incidental to the main purpose of irrigation. 

The district then made application to the Secretary of the 
Interior for permission to build dams and canals over Govern- 
ment land in compliance with the act of Congress of March 
5, 1891. A hearing was held in May, 1920, for this purpose. 
The district’s application was opposed by the Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association and others interested. This hearing 
lasted several days, from May 17 to May 25, 1920, inclusive. 
Complete minutes of the hearing are published in connection 
with the minutes of hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, United States Senate, 


ec a CC CC CC 


ciation that the then Secretary of the Interior, Hon. John 
Barton Payne, intended to grant to the Verde River irrigation 
and power district rights and privileges for dams and canals 
the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association commenced to 
talk compromise and cooperation. The Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association membership were not unmindful of 
the time when they once struggled and occupied the same posi- 
tion. To confirm my statements I wish to quote from the 
minutes of a hearing held before Secretary John Barton Payne: 

Secretary Payne. Now, I gathered that the Salt River people perhaps 
might be disposed to cooperate, and I am going to give them an oppor 


tunity to see if you can work it out. and if you can't Il am going 
to grant the permit of the Paradise people. That is the long and 
short of it. 


I wish to quote further from another place in the hearing: 


Secretary Payne. 1 am not going to decide that now. Of course, my 
deciding faculty is the most active faculty I possess, so I will decide 
anything; but what I want to do is to try to make you all decide 
it. I want you to get your heads together. I will give you a room 
and lock you up in it if necessary. I want you to work it out. I want 
you to look at it as statesmen having the public good at mind rather 
than any private interest—or see if you can’t—on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Davis or yourselves. We do not care; work out a plan that 
we can all adopt, and then I have indicated that if you do not do that 
I will simply grant their. permit and let the Lord provide. 


Such fairness, Mr. President; the real American spirit. My 
position in this controversy has been consistent. I am for the 
pioneer, whoever or wherever he may be. The rank and file 
of the Salt River water users are not unmindful of the day 
when they demanded recognition, when they wanted the realiza- 
tion of their long fight. These same God-fearing pioneers after 
the realization of their long struggle now do not want to see 
their friends and neighbors shut out in a similar situation of 
that of their own. They are not built that way. They are fair 
and American. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CAMERON. I am sorry, but I can not yield, because 
I am pleading for a cause of justice which has no peer. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I should like the decision of the Chair 
as to whether the request I am about to make will take the 
Senator off the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CAMERON. 
gladly yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I will ask the Senator to yield for the 
purpose of requesting unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a joint resolution which is of very great im- 
portance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CAMERON, If it takes me off the floor, no; otherwise 
I shall yield for any meritorious measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the joint resolution, 
Mr. President? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The joint resolution is for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to make a study-—— 

Mr. CAMERON. With apology to my good friend, I must 
proceed. After considerable argument between Secretary 
Payne and Mr. Reid, president of the Salt River Valley Water 


Senator from Arizona 


If it does not take me off the floor, I will 


Does the Senator from Arizona 
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Users’ Association, pertaining to this cooperation, I wish to 
further quote Secretary Payne, as well as Mr. Reid: 

Secretary Payne. Here is the point. There is no use to argue it. 
Unless we can do a wise, constructive thing by cooperation, I am going 
to grant this permit. 

Mr. Rep. Well, that is your privilege. 

Secretary Payne. And let them proceed now in a way by a wise 
Is it your present disposition to aid in solving this rather 
difficult question? 


cooperation. 


Mr. President, that is the inspiring spirit that has been in- 
stilled in these worthy settlers, pioneers, if you please. to 
carry on. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President——— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Virginian? 

Mr. GLASS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRBSIDEN'T. The Senator will state it 

Mr. GLASS. I can not state it while the Senator is talking. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator rises to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, which he will state. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to inquire, Mr. President, if it is not 
competent - 

Mr. CAMERON. I will fivish in just a moment if the Sena- 
tor will let me, and then I will give him the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, well, go ahead, then. 

Mr. CAMERON, I quote further from the hearing: 


Mr. 
time 

Secretary Payne. I don’t care about the past. 

Mr. Rerp. It is still. 

Secretary Payne, It is the present disposition to do it? 

Mr. Rep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for n question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CAMERON. TI am sorry, but I can not yield, because 
to do so would displace this opportunity to present the cause 
of these long-suffering pioneers of the desert. 

An agreement was prepared jointly by the Secretary of the 
Interior on behalf of the Government, the Verde River Irriga- 
tion and Power District, and the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association, all three participating in the formulating of 
this agreement, and was signed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Verde River Irrigation and Power District by 
two of its directors, The president of the Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association, Mr. Reid, then asked permission to 
submit it to his board of governors at Phoenix, Ariz., before 
signing this agreement. Upon being submitted to thé board of 
governors of the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association 
they refused to become a party to this agreement. It was 
then submitted to the shareholders of the Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association for their approval or disapproval, 
and was voted down by a majority of the shareholders of the 
association. 

The association never did become a party to this agreement, 
but continued their opposition to this development. The dis- 
trict has always contended and still contends that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and his successors in office, from this on, 
should not have recognized and permitted the Salt River Val- 
ley Water Users’ Association to intervene and interfere in 
matters in which they were not concerned. Mr. President, the 
Salt River water users nor I or anyone else would allow any 
other to interfere with their own rights. The Verde River 
Irrigation and Power District believed the Government was 
acting in good faith and would cooperate with them in their 
development, as they have always done in other worthy and 
pioneering projects. The district, realizing that the Salt River 
Valley Water Users’ Association not becoming a party to this 
agreement left their rights of way in a somewhat clouded con- 
dition, proceeded as speedily as possible to make temporary 
surveys, sufficiently accurate to file maps and make application 
for rights of way, in compliance with the act of March 8, 
1891, and the act of 1898, These applications were approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, but unknown to the Verde 
River Irrigation and Power District, they were approved sub- 
ject to the above-mentioned triparty agreement. 

The district made further application to have the district 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. Under the act 
of 1916, the Government sent its engineers and made a thor- 
ough examination of the proposed works of the district, said 
examination covering the water supply for the. district, the soil, 
the general set-up of irrigation works, and the feasibility of 
the undertaking. Upon this report the Secretary of the In- 
terior approved the district June 21, 1921, as will be shown 


Seaator from Arizona 


Rerp. It has been our position to do that very thing all the 


from Arizona 
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by two certified letters of even date which TI wish to read, a< I 
wish to comment on them later. Before doing so, Mr. Presi. 
dent, I wish to say that my honest judgment is that no Ari. 
zonan, whether a member of the Salt River Water User.’ 
Association or not, would at any time, just because he hap- 
pened to be enjoying the good fortune of Government help 
stand in the way and seek to block the full realization of the 
long years of hope of the worthy, struggling pioneer, who 
through years has clung to the desert, confident and courage sys 
undismayed and feeling hopeful that in due course his rewarg 
in the way of necessary Government relief would be fort). 
coming, 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 

GENERAL LAND OrFicr, 
i Washington, June 21, 1 
Paradise-Verde irrigation district, act of August 11,1916. Instructions 
REGISTER AND RECEIVER, 

Phoeniaz, Ariz. 

Sirs: I am transmitting berewith a copy of the map of the Paradis: 
Verde irrigation district, which was approved by the departinent on 
June 7, 1921. 

You will cause proper notations to be made on your records and 
inform the district of the approval of its application. The 
copy must be retained in your files for reference. 

You are further directed to observe strictly the provisions of circular 
of March 6, 1918 (46 L. D. 807), especially paragraphs 15 to 18, in- 
clusive, as to all lands within the district affected by this approval, 

Very respectfully, (Signed) D. K. Parnrorrt, 
Acting Assistant Commissioner. 


inclos ‘d 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, June 21, 
Paradise-Verde irrigation district, act of August 11, 1916. 
in re desert-land entries, 
REGISTER AND RECEIVER, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Sims: Paragraph 18 of the desert-land circular approved September 
30, 1910 (39 L. D. 253), requires, in substance, that before an expendi- 
ture for stock or for an interest in an irrigation company shal! be 
accepted as satisfactory annual expenditure oh desert-land entries, 
such company must be reported upon by an authorized officer to 
determine its resources and reliability and that such report must be 
favorably acted upon. A like provision is also contained in the desert 
land circular approved May 18, 1916, No. 474. These regulations 
have been construed as also applying to irrigation districts. 

Under date of June 7, 1921, the department approved the map of the 
Paradise-Verde irrigation district, thus bringing all public lands within 
the boundaries of such district, where subject to entry, and entered 
lands for which no final certificates have been issued, under provisions 
of the act of August 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 506). 

In connection with the approval of the district, the department also 
approved the recommendation of this office, affecting desert land within 
its boundaries, which was as follows: 

“There are a number of desert-land applications pending before this 
office, wherein either this district or its predecessor, the Paradise-Verde 
Water Users’ Association, is alleged as the source of water supply, a! 
in a number of allowed desert cases, yearly proofs have been submitted 
wherein expenditures are alleged either to the association or the dis 
trict. It is my opinion that these desert-land applications, where 
otherwise regular and involving lands within the boundaries of the 
district, should be allowed and that expenditures on the part of entry 
men whose entries are so situated, where regularly made either to said 
association prior to its succession by the district, or to the district, 
should be accepted. * * *” 

In view of the foregoing you are directed as follows: 

1. All desert-land applications involving lands within the legally 
established boundaries of said district will, in the absence of objection 
disclosed by the record, be allowed. 

2. You will accept annual desert-land proofs where based on ex 
penditures made either to the Paradise-Verde Water Users’ Association, 
prior to its succession by the Paradise-Verde irrigation district, or to 
the Paradise-Verde irrigation district ; provided such entries are within 
the exterior boundaries of such district, and the irrigable portions 
thereof can be reclaimed under the system planned or constructed by 
the district. 

3. On the submission of a desert land final proof, wherein the re- 
quired irrigation fs alleged by the use of water supplied by said dis 
trict, you will suspend such proof and refer the case to the chief of 
field division at Santa Fe, N. Mex., directing his particular attention to 
this letter. 

Said chief of field division will, without additional instructions from 
this office, cause a further investigation of said district to be made, and 
have supplemental report submitted thereon, whereupon proper and 
additional instructions will be given you. 


1921 
Instructions 











1926 


you will act on annual and final 
the instructions herein contained 


desert-land proofs in accordan 


Ww 


\pplications for relief and applications for extensions of time within 


which to submit final proof should be disposed of in the manner 
s ibed in Cireulars Nos. 490 and 533, respectively 
; , copy of this letter is inclosed to be submitted to said irrigation 
district at Phoenix, Ariz. 
Very respectfully, 
—_—_— ——-, Commissioner. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to present a privileged matter? I shall accompany the request 
for unanimous consent with a request that the Senator shail 


ot be taken from the floor, and I will not take 30 seconds. 


Mr. CAMERON. If the Senator can get unanimous con- 
mt without taking me from the floor, I will gladly yield. 


Otherwise, I can not. 
Mr. KING. I ask 

the privileged matter 

floor. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. ASHURST. Is that 
debatable? 

(be VICE PRESIDENT. 
is always debatable. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, inasmuch as this is debata- 
ble, I shall have to proceed. These worthy people now have 
their inning. In carrying out the provisions of the act the 
Secretary of the Interior caused another letter to be written to 
which I wish to 


unanimous consent that while presenting 
the Senator will not lose his right to the 


Is there objection? 


request for unanimous consent 


A request for unanimous consent 


desert-land applicants of said district, 
read, as 1 want to make reference to it later. 


the 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Univrep States LAND OFFICE, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., September 29, 1921. 


Mr. DANIEL McDERMoTT, 
i N. First 8t., Phoeniz, Ariz. 
Sie: You are hereby advised that your desert-land application No. 
038251 for the NW. %4 SE. \%, 8. 4% SH. \% sec. 11, township 3 N., 
range 2 E,, G. & S. R. meridian, is now subject to allowance upon 


your furnishing a certificate by the proper officer of the Paradise-Verde 
irrigation district that all proper assessments against the land have 
on paid, 

You allowed 30 days from receipt of this notice in which to 
furnish such certificate, and upon failure to furnish same, your appli- 
on, now held for rejection, will be rejected and closed. However, 
you are granted the right of appeal during such period to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Lang Office, Washington, D. C., from such action, 
if desired. 

Very respectfully, 


are 


( 


JoHN R. Tow wes, Register. 
Scorr WuHuitrs, Receiver. 

It is only natural to suppose the officials of this district, as 
well as the landowners, homesteaders, and desert-land entry- 
men, had a right to believe that the Government was acting in 
faith and that the Government would not attempt to 
breach its contract with its home makers. The officers of the 
district then caused to be made extensive surveys of the various 
canals to be built and a complete contour survey of the lands 
to be irrigated. They had borings made for bedrock at the 
various proposed locations for dams to ascertain the depth of 
bedrock and the quality and character of the rock. The district 
employed technical engineers to design the structures proposed 
to be built by the district, and under this agreement these de- 
signs were approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The district caused to be presented to the reclamation depart- 
ment, Denver, Colo., several sets of drawings for the various 
dam sites, most of which were approved with some minor 
alterations or suggestions. These alterations, changes, and 
suggestions have been complied with, and for the information 
of the Senate I wish to quote: 

In courtesy to the above-mentioned officials of the district, it should 
be stated that the plans have been prepared and presented in excellent 
form for consideration by our engineers. The district deserves credit 
for the earnest effort that has been made to comply 
requirement of paragraph 8 of the contract and it is my opinion that 
the district fs to be congratulated as regards the personnel of its 
engineering staff. 

The detail information shown on the drawings indicates that exten- 
sive field investigations have been made, including diamond-drill borings 
at the different dam sites. A large amount of survey work has evidently 
been accomplished on which to base the various plans and a consid- 
erable amount of office study is evidenced by the plans submitted for 
approval, 

All of the plans show evidence of skiliful design and in general the 


good 
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been prepared on the basis of 


least possible cost 


all 


the 


drawings. 


providing p« 


on the The plans have 


manent construction at 

The Government engineers approved, which indicates that the 
reclamation engineer recognized that those designs were pre 
pared by competent engineers in a very careful manner. 

It will be seen, Mr. President, by the letters sent out by the 
United States Land Office, Department of the Interior, of which 
I have read a certified copy, the desert entrymen were required 
to pay assessments that had legally been made on this land or 
their applications would be rejected. This amounted to ap- 
proximately $725 per quarter section. That money was paid on 
the part of the applicants because they had faith in the Gov- 
ernment’s lending a helpful hand, and they never thought that 
the Government would breach its contract and attempt to cancel 


and annul their rights, which they had been compelled to pay 
for. 

Mr. President, the attempted act of the Secretary of the 
Interior is very far-reaching. If the Secretary's act of at- 


tempted cancellation should be carried out, the Secretary of the 
Interior would usurp State rights in controlling the State's 
water by manipulating the control of the rights of way over 
the Government’s domain. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that the Secretary of the Interior had no right 
to alter or change, add or take from, any act of Congress 
In this instance the approval of the district’s right of way be- 


to, 


| ing made conditional deprived the district of the full benefit of 


the act of Congress of March 3, 1891, and the act of 1898, as 
well the act of Congress 1916. Herein, Mr. President, 
lie the hazards, causing the present attempt of mine, through 
legislation, to right the whole situation. It is true that the 
Secretary of the Interior did grant several short, hampering, 
and harmful extensions of time in order that the distriet might 
complete financing. A study of these extensions of time will 
conclusively show to anyone that the district could not market 
its bonds under such restrictions and conditions; in fact, the 
rights of way, granted by the Government apparently in good 
faith, never were in the form laid down by the various acts of 
Congress, and it should be readily apparent to anyone that with 
any deviation from said acts the district's titles to their rights 
of way might at least be questionable. I might here remark 
that the thoughtful members of Salt River Valley would not 
to-day be enjoying their abounding prosperity and well-being 
had they contended with such stumbling blocks as these cir- 
cumstances have imposed on these good people; hence I feel 
and know they truly sympathize with their desert neighbors in 
this struggle. 

The purpose of this bill is to remedy and clarify the ques- 
tionable character of the district's rights of way. It should n 


as ot 


| have been the attitude of any Government department to inter- 


fully with the | 


fere with the State’s privileges, in which they were not con 
cerned, and thereby enable a small group of parties to usurp 
the duties of the State and the county officers. This decision 
of the Secretary of the Interior, if carried out, while probably 
not intended, would bring about such a lamentable condition. 
It should be apparent to the Senate that these home makers 
have already acquired an equity in rights of way and privil 
granted by the State, as well as the United States Governm 
Now, the Secretary of the Interior proposes to cancel and an- 
nul these rights of way and thus destroy the equity they have 
compelled these citizens to pay for without any hope of repay- 
ment of the money that these hard-working, deserving, con- 
scientious pioneers have expended. 

I want state to the Senate that there are 900 families 
living adjacent to these lands in the desert. They haye been 
there for years. They are the hardiest pioneers of the West, 
and the Secretary of the Interior by his late rulings in effect 


ges 
nf. 


to 


destroys their rights. The State of Arizona in every way, 
shape, and form has given them their rights, as all the other 
States have done to their citizens similarly situated. The 


great State of Arizona is for those people. Arizona has given 
them vested rights as sacred as any known to man, rights 
which are as well known to law and common usage as those 
of any time, and in so doing has carried out the idea of shift- 
ing the development of reclamation projects from the Federal 
Government to the States and subdivisions thereof. 

If every Senator in this Chamber could appreciate the con- 
ditions under which those worthy people have struggled for 
so many years, out on the desert, in the hot, blistering sun, 


in the Paradise Valley, watching, waiting, hoping that the 
Government of the United States, as it should, would give 
them their rights, they would favor this measure. Those 


people are asking only for their rights. They are not asking 
the Government to put up a dollar of money. Those people 


| are bona fide settlers, with the exception of a few carpetbag- 


gers and others who have gone in there for speculation. The 


types recommended are suitable to the ground conditions represented ' majority of these people are bona fide landowners and settlers. 
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Out on the desert they have waited for years for the Govern- 
ment to protect them, and what do they get? They come here 
to Washington and ask to have their rights. Two Secretaries 
of the Interior have passed on their claims for rights of way, 
and for dam sites. They are not asking for anyone else’s water. 
Their tights require only the flood waters, which are not used 
by any other people at this time. They ask only for rights 
away 


be used for any other purpose; requests which are negligible 
and unimportant, yet ruthlessly refused by decisions which for- 


ever seal thé doom of some 3,000 Americans, worthy of the | 


worthiest. 

They do not interfere with any other settlers. 
people God put in there to build the West, and I want to say 
to my colleague from Arizona that he was with us for five 


years on this proposition; he was the first to vote in loudest 


tones for a favorable report of the committee on this bill, but | 


a few days ago he changed his mind, for what reason I know | 
| and a third copy be filed in the office of this board. 


not. That is his business. But I want to say to the Senate 
of the United States that there never was a bill presented to 
the Senate that had behind it more honest conviction than this 
bill has. The great Governor of Arizona and his various assist- 
ants favor this legislation and highly commend it for favor- 
able action here, I know I will not get a vote on it to-day, but 
I say to the Senate that at the next session I will be on the 
floor the first day of the session, and I will keep this matter 
before the Senate until you pass this bill, because I know 
that when Senators understand all the conditions it will pass. 

Now I want to read. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a point of order. 
any reading. 

Mr. CAMERON 

This is to certify that the attached copy of the findings of the 
Verde irrigation and power district, before the State 
board of the State of Arizona 


Mr. NEELY. A point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A Senator has a right to read 
anything he pleases. A point of order can be made against 
the clerk’s reading, but not against a Senator reading. 

Mr. CAMERON, This is germane to my motion: 

To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that the attached copy of the findings of the Verde 
River irrigation and power district, before the State 
board of the State of Arizona, is a true and correct copy. 

[SBAL,] A. T. HAMMONS, 

Superintendent of Banks. 
STATH CERTIFICATION BOARD OF TH STATE OF ARIZONA 
Verde and Power District. Findings 


This board having heretofore, and on the 30th day of December, 
1922, made its findings relative to the Paradise-Verde irrigation dis- 
trict, now the Verde River irrigation and power district, pursuant to 
application made therefor, and by virtue of the authority of section 
11, subdivision (a) of chapter 149 of the Arizona Session Laws of 
1921 and amendments thereto, and having thereafter, and on the 3d 
day of July, 1923, made its further findings upon supplemental appli- 
cation therefor, all pursuant to the provisions of section 11, 
division (a) of chapter 149 of the Arizona Session Laws of 1921 
and amendments thereto; and the district having thereafter and on 
the 5th day of December, 1924, presented its application for a further 
certification of its bonds and filed therewith a certified copy of a reso- 
lution of the board of directors of the district in compliance with 
section 
desirable 
23,000,000 be made available for the purposes set forth in section 44 
of the irrigation district act. 

Now, therefore, this board having fully considered the said resolu- 
tion, and having made an investigation of the affairs of said district 
pursuant to the authority vested in it by section 40 of the irrigation 
district act, submits its written findings, as follows: 

1. The board finds that the irrigation and power projects of the dis- 
trict for the construction of which the said bonds under consideration 
are proposed to be used are feasible. 

2. The board further “finds that the district’s bonds In the sum and 
amount of $23,000,000 are the only bonds issued by the district, and 
that the amount of the bonds when allocated between the proposed 
irrigation system and power plants to be constructed do not exceed 60 
per cent of the aggregate market value of the lands embraced within 
the district and of the water, water rights, canals, reservoirs, reservoir 
sites, irrigation works, power canals, dams, reservoirs, and other power 
works to be acquired and constructed with the proceeds of the said 
bond issue 

The board further finds the total value of the lands and works above 


I object to 


(reading )— 
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In re River Irrigation 


referred to to be $41,829,925, and that $23,000,000 of such value should | 
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from the Federal Government based on precedents as | 
old as our existence, through desert spaces which can never | 


They are the | 


certification | 


certification | 


| might be irrigated. 


sub- | 


89 of the irrigation district act declaring that it deems it | 
that its authorized bond issue in the sum and amount of | 
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be allocated to power, and the remaining portion thereof, to yw); 
$17,929,925, should be allocated to the lands within the district ¢). 
water, water rights, canals, reservoirs, reservoir sites, danrs, and irrjy, 
tion works, ’ 

3. The board finds the present indebtedness of the district 
from the bond issue, to be $159,310.04, making the entire indebte. 
of the district, including the bonds under consideration to \x 
$28,159,310.04. 

The board further finds that the ratio which the aggregate ma; 
value of the lands within the district and the irrigation and 
systems proposed to be constructed with the proceeds of the | 
issue bears to the entire indebtedness of the district, including 
bonds under consideration, is the ratio that 100 bears to 55. 

4. The board further finds the total taxes levied for all purposes 
for the current year against the lands embraced within the district to 
be $25,609.63. 

5. It is ordered and directed that these findings be made and sicneq 
in triplicate; that one copy thereof be delivered to the State auditor, 
another copy thereof to the Verde River irrigation and power district 


t 


Done this 10th day of December, A. D. 1924. 


STATE CERTIFICATION Boann, 
By A. T. HAMMONS, 
Superintendent of Banks. 
W. C. LErEeBvre, 
State Engineer. 
JoHN W. Morpuy, 
Attorney General. 
During the reading of the foregoing, 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. BLEASE. Would the Senator yield just to allow the 
Senator from Virginia—— 
Mr. CAMERON, I yield to any Senator on any worthy lecis- 
lation if I will not lose the fioor. 
Mr. BLEASE. To ask for unanimous consent? 
Mr. CAMERON. That will take me from the floor. 
Mr. President, in the dying minute of this Congress, I implore 
you to study the contents of this meritorius measure. Arizo- 


nians are for each other; we survive because of our pluck and 
tenacity ; hardships through the years mean but little if in the 
end justice shall prevail. 

At the conclusion of Mr. CAMERON'S speech, on request of Mr. 


AsuHurst, the following was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD : 
Verde River IRRIGATION AND Power DistTRICcT 


Mr. AsHuURST, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
submitted the following minority views, to gecompany 8. 3342: 

For the past six years I have rendered all possible assistance to 
the settlers under the Paradise Verde Irrigation district (now the 
Verde River irrigation and power district) in the hope that a plan 
could be adopted to finance the project so that the lands thereunder 
Unfortunately it has been impossible to accomplish 
that beneficent result and I am now forced to the conclusion that 
other methods must be pursued which include close cooperation with 
the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association and with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. To enact the bill S. 8342 would indefinitely 
prolong the delay in developing these lands. 

In confirmation of this view attention is directed to the exhibits 
hereunto attached. 


| In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, Holding an Equity 


Court. Verde River Irrigation and Power District, Plaintiff, v. 
Hubert Work, Secretary, etc., and William Spry, etc., Defendants. 
Equity No, 45255 

MEMORANDUM 


There is a motion to strike out the defendants’ answer. 

It would serve no purpose but to further delay this decision were 
the court to take time to state at length the facts as they appear in 
the pleadings and to discuss the numerous acts of Congress relied upon 
and the cases cited by plaintiff where it is sufficient to say that the 
Secretary of the Interior was given power by the act of February “1, 
1911 (36 Stat. 925), to do the acts complained of. The cases cited to 
the effect that the Secretary may not impose conditions unless Congress 
has authorized him to do so have no application. 

The bill is without equity, in any event, as the plaintiff and its 
predecessor accepted the contract, got extensions of time to perform, 
and were treated altogether fairly by the defendant and his predecessor 
in office. Now that plaintiff has not by performance shown its ability 
to carry out the terms of the contract, having had its benefits, it for 
the first time attacks it. The United States has interests which should 
be protected against such inequitable conduct. 

This decision is on the merits. No decision is made on the objec- 
tions to the answer as argumentative matter and conclusions of law. 
It is bad in that respect, but the plaintiff was the first offender in 
its bill, and the court will not be astute to analyze the bill and 
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answer to determine how much of the defendants’ pleading which is | will unequivocally agree to irrigate that acreage. We consider both 


objectionable is directly due to the equally objectionable matter in 

the bill. 

Settle order on written consent or on two days’ notice in writing. 

Wavtrer I. McCoy, Ohtef Justice. 

Max 7, 1926. 

SraATeMENT OF Mr. C. H. Tinker, MANAGER VALLEY BANK, GLENDALR, 
Aniz., Berore A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTER ON IRRIGATION 
wep RECLAMATION, UNITED STATES SBNATS, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 

v8, 1925, AT PHOBNIXx, ARIZ, 

Mr. TINKER (reading). The undersigned association, composed of 
landowners of the Verde River irrigation and power district, under the 
name of Deer Valley Protective Association, whose holdings aggregate 

it 45,000 acres of said district lands, or approximately one-half 
ef the entire area, have organized for the purpose of uniting our dis- 
trict with that of the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, 
ng convinced that the project is too extensive for the Verde River 
irrigation and power district to carry through successfully by itself. 

There are numerous reasons why we believe the project should be han- 
ed by the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, and among 

these reasons we submit the following: 


“1. The Verde River irrigation and power district, at an election 
held August 7, 1923, by vote of 255 ayes to 1 no, authorized the 
district to issue its bonds in the sum of $23,000,000, bearing interest 

the rate of 6 per cent per annum, for the construction of an irri- 
vation and power system At the time this election was held there 
were, according to the books of the company, 885 landowners in the 
project. Of these at the present time 439 reside in the State of Ari- 

na, 110 appear as nonresidents, and 336 appear as having no address, 
which probably means that they are nonresidents. These bonds have 
been offered for sale, without any offer being made. We oppose this 
yond issue for the reason that it would mean a burden on the lands 
of approximately $250 per acre, which is excessive. You may be in- 
formed that the power will pay the greater part of the principal and 
interest of this bond issue, but this assertion can not be supported by 
facts, 

2. The Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, which is one of 
ie most successful irrigation and power projects in the United States, 
vith trained, experienced, and capable men at his head, has agreed, 
in writing, to irrigate about 80,000 acres of lands and to develop all 
the power of which the project is capable at a burden that will not 
exceed $70 per acre. All the power thus generated is to be devoted to 
our project exclusively, first to the payment of the interest and prin- 

pal of the investment and thereafter to the reduction of operating 
costs. Of course, this proposition includes full control and manage- 
ment of the project by the Salt River Association, which we consider 
extremely desirable, as our directors have had no experience with 
irrigation or power projects on a large scale. Moreover, the combina- 
tion would greatly reduce overhead expenses and operating costs. 
The Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association enjoys very high 
credit, and their cooperation and aid will materially help the credit 
of the district, making it possible to immediately raise all of the money 
necessary to complete and equip our project. It is idle to believe that 
this capital can be raised by the Paradise-Verde standing by itself. 

3, As the case stands to-day all of the normal flow of the Verde 


River, and considerable percentage of the flood flow, has been appro- 


priated years ago and is now held by the members of the Salt River 
Valley Water Users’ Association under vested rights. The amount of 
water remaining, in the opinion of all governmental and of high- 
standing private engineers, would not irrigate, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, more than 30,000 to 55,000 acres. Should any 
attempt be made by the Paradise-Verde to apply more of the waters 
of the Verde than this residue, there would be immediate resistance 
by the Salt River Valley Association, which would mean prolonged and 


disastrous litigation so far as our project Is concerned. On the other | 


hand, by an acceptance of the Salt River Valley plan all conflict and 
possible litlgation is avoided. The plan proposed by the Salt River 
Valley Association, which is on file in the office of the Secretary of the 
Interior at Washington, contemplates that the unappropriated waters 
of the Verde River will, under careful usage, irrigate 35,000 acres of 
land; that by cooperative arrangement, whereby water could be drawn 
alternately from the Verde reservoir and the Roosevelt reservoir, an 
additional 5,000 acres could be irrigated; that by lining the canals of 
the Salt River system with cement 30,000 acres more could be irri- 
gated; and that by utilizing certain secondary power that could be 
brought in through the development of the Verde system 10,000 acres 
more could be irrigated by pumping. It also proposes, in case actual 
experience shows that more acreage can be irrigated, to extend the 
irrigated area so far as safety and economy will permit. 

4. The present management of the Paradise-Verde oppose the fore- 
going plan of the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association upon 
two principal grounds; first, that they do not wish to relinquish 
control of the project to the Salt River Association; second, because 
they insist that there is énough water to irrigate 108,000 acres and 
will not consent to a combination unless the Salt River Valley people 


of these grounds as untenable and unreasonable and as opposed to the 
best interest of all concerned 

5. Many of us have been watting more than 15 years for water with 
which to irrigate. We are no nearer that object than we were when 
we started so far as our own management is concerned Our only 
hope lies with the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, and 
we are unreservedly in favor of aces 


pting it proposal 


6. The financial and business methods of the present Paradise-Verde 


administration are, to say the least, extravagant At the close of the 
year 1924 nearly $400,000 had been expended, all of which constitutes 
a burden on the landowners of the district with no appreciable results 

7. The Phoenix Chamber of Commerce has, through an impartial 
committee of leading business and professional men of this city, inves 
tigated this situation and has unanimously recommended the plan of 


the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association. We take the liberty 
of quoting from the conclusions reached by this committee as appears 
by their report, submitted December 380, 1924: 

“The committee therefore has reached the conclusion that not only 
has the district made no real progress toward financing, but that it is 
not likely to under the plans now proposed. This leads, naturally, to 
the further conclusion that the Paradise-Verde project not only has a 
much better prospect of successful and practical financing under the 
plan proposed by the Salt River project than it has by proceeding inde 
pendently, but that its chance of financing Independently is so remote 
as to be negligible. The Salt River project has very large resources, 
an established credit, and enjoys business and technical management 
of a high order. It has a distinguished record of suecess in its undet 
takings and has the confidence of the Government. Should it under 
take the task of developing the Paradise-Verde !t will do the work 
promptly, efficientiy, and to the benefit of all concerned. There will 
be no delay, no litigation, no conflict over rights or details of adminis- 
tration. There would be barmony, stability, and economy. 

“The business and agricultural community of the Salt River Valley is 
obviously interested vitally in this matter. This committee believes 
it voices the sentiment of the overwhelming majority of business men 
and farmers in stating that the development of the Paradise-Verde 
project can be worked out more beneficially by the Salt River project 
than in any other way. Viewing it even from the standpoint of the 
Paradise-Verde itself, we do not think that it is sound business judg 
ment to hazard the immediate and certain development of 80,000 acres 
under a conservative acreage burden against the remote and uncertain 
development of twenty-odd thousand acres more under an excessive 
acreage burden. This statement becomes more forceful when it ts 
considered that the Salt River project declares its willingness to Irri 
gate as much more than 80,000 acres from time to time as the amount 
of water available and sound economy will permit Under no reason 
able conditions could the Paradise-Verde itself hope to do better than 
this. 

“The matter of administrative control fs also one that appeals to 
the business sense of the community. This seems to be a sensitive 
point with the Paradise-Verde management, and perhaps very properly 
so. But in the kindliest spirit, and without any intention of dispar 
agement, we do not think It can justly be said that the management 
of the Paradise-Verde thus far shows any superiority over that of the 
Salt River project. Even if it did, we could still feel inclined to 
hold that from the standpoint of the community at large the advan- 
tages afforded by the Salt River plan so far outweigh all others that 
we are justified in favoring it. Also large property interests of the 
latter project might easily be menaced if not actually damaged should 
there be a full control of Paradise-Verde development in which it should 
have no voice. We are unanimous and positive in the belief that the 
business and agricultural community will be benefited much sooner 
and to a greater extent by the adoption of the Salt River project pro- 
gram than in any other possible way and that the greatest gainers 
will be the members of the Paradise-Verde itself. We think the busi- 
ness community should, and we believe it does, stand in support of the 
plan proposed by the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, and 
that the board of directors of this chamber should so represent to the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

We attach hereto a copy of our list of landholders, together with a 
copy of the agreement with the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Asso- 
clation as presented to the Secretary of the Interior at a hearing held 
in his office In Washington, January 25, 1925. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PARADISE-DevR VALLEY PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
sy C. T. Tinker, President. 

Signatures on the Paradise-Deer Valley Protective Association pet!- 
tion with acreage: 





Acres 
Ne A Be iiicscrndsiteattepnitipennaninnciendniittiniiinn Miia od 120 
ee 160 
Hans Weaver --...... 168 
Hattie A. Coldwell 10 
Fred J. Hoffstaedt 160 
I i ca eaten eta 320 
Ae le EE Os ticdosicdeentinindinitetnpiathinené 40 
i, Ce SEND ciictntsiceepdinantsenien chetastitdnintiianiine 8G 
Gee GEO endwocawnnasnsentiiicoubttnestartonmentt 40 
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Acres 


R. H. Fuqua 


. V. Cowan 160 . 
Elizabeth Fle 


A. Wittenmeyer_.._.- . »e : 4vU 
I 


. D. Stewart send ' a — 40 ‘. W. Dobroosky 
&. J. Jolly and wife edie ‘ 40 Anna H. Redenour_- 


a, 2s, GONG on iedew it . witinden ‘ 10 C, A. Freelove__._ . 


Wm. H. Libby eres a 807. . F. Sumwalt 
Mrs. F. J. Workey seltepeine ‘ 280 Db. McRuer 

Ray D. Stevens__-. : 40 Mrs. Effie E. Sobey 
Geo. H,. Massey-—-. . 162 Mrs. FP. W. Sobey 

J. S. R. Hammitt R0 William Gunedlach 

Elia McDaniels—.- . 160 Thomas Sobey 

Mary EK. Welch 820 8. Bloomfield 

H. F. Lynn hithebiaceeet 820 8. N. 

CR aE 160 Louis Sands 

J. P. Tinezle = - 4 : 160 5. Nordyke- 

J. B. House 45 W. O, Senseman 

W. L. Lee ‘. So us 84 E. L. Senseman__......___- 
J. M. Chumbley...- ennai sane 160 Mrs. M. J. Minter 

M. R. Chumbley~ ee = . 20 R. P. Davie 


E. M. Chumbley__. aa aed 20 . 
J. C. Hendrixon....- M. Hackler 
EK. A. Nesbet Roy H. Marshall 
Elmer Elkin ikea . ; bh. C. 
Mrs. F. C. Stimme! A aéadiinn . J. 
M. EF. Gilllam, Green_- ‘ L. 
Mrs. M. 8. Allee siete ond Cc. EB. 
C. A. Standridge and Hattie—- ' C, E. Pierce 
J. B. Lammer : ; Mary Topale 
L. M. DeFever —..--. | Mrs. K. Ficas 
LDeFever & Reid_ _- < B. F. 
W. H. Linnville....... Amos 
KB. M. Lynn ; : 2 faa ; (Pee OS RE, cc Oe 
J. E. Phelps Mrs, C. Campbell 
A. B. Laing Mrs. and J. Boswell___.-- ae PeeEneE>eennd atentaned 
Geo. W. Hulse ae ee Th 1 iat erin ens dhaecineniartenennanstpigdatanin hace ss licetiesiaia 
Russell McDaniel Jes oe get ie ee Re a oh eT 
R. H. Whyman- ' . 2 W. &. A 
M. C. Halmer__. ; H. Lowenstein 
G. Austin iene O. E, Brodersen 
L. E. Schoch, Mary E__----_-. ; c W. F. 
T. H. Hyatt ; ‘ A RO hea oo es estes aided ans cece ibe niacin entaci tpn tt ah 
Marth Hyatt... Edith BE. Erickson 
W. L. Hyatt W. L. Varney 
E. P. McDowell I eli gla eis PAU Nal ns desler erence er dence cree neti 
Mrs. lL. Scott L. H. Vandracek 
Amsie May Stoke Saar ii, MRI lh een chapandyentpaptiaishipmemnatigies sdeatnilanipiiegenmaidtdaiattldaidiedty 
Cc. C. Canfield : ; ¥ - Mary A. Staast 
D. W. Kinney : 8. Vondracek 
J. BR. Piper | Tl 6, St a ecnsiniamercinndie eeTe anima aaa 
L. R. McDonald VD. MM, Dranclt.......nncsncennccesceeemaseccewss cmenemase 
M. FE. McBridge J. F. White 
T. H. Wright ee Ruby E. M. Irion 
Mary A. Thomas_..-..-.-~ sastinlctninch sillveaiitiiclinebindetinivlitlhtibalinien Siliniscakitallies f SR te OI ch ts ative lpn qndilin dechintinithien eh tn ensiiteb tah deididinn egtlidieiciia teiaialinen enghae 
Emily G. Phipps | Bertha Case 
Geo. C. Keeling suite 1 C. Hess— 
W. J. and L. B. Osburn J. D. Halstead Lumber Co 
H. Cc. Lockett E. Kile..__- 
J. H. Buss William 1. Linsey 
FE. B. LeGate 2 W. Wylie. 
8. BE. Haeberlin 4 J. F. Clayton 
John Adams ; . Hamblen 
W. EF. Steinman J. W. Hawker 
F. E. Ginn_-__ - ---- -- | Valley Bank (Glendale) 
Clarence W. Westover 2. A. M. 
Ray C, Harker 7 Ts RTO, co biikh ti nibietts ttle sais a uhiidite niin ctitinpailbdaiialinthiy altidlbitlastes 
J. E. Sandy ; Cc. A. 
D. Vondracek i ' Cc, 
Samuel Wilson . Mrs. and J. Cassidy 
Joseph Pavlista 2 G. W. 
Willard Scott . : M. W. 
Ralph Acker G. W. Protzman 
Amma J. Brought F. M. Gulick 
Mary 8. Gibby . 2 Cos 
T. Thomas : BGR, MOO i wens mode ciency hmninnintemmn nigh 
C. Eagan -- - Mrs. H. Rogers 
K. Petty Mrs. M. Z. Summers 
Ben Mcbaniels ¢ R M 
ie SB CU eee seanepciemapeiipadiitendiin inden nenemasiiaiiatntaattinaeaat tia, E. T. Hooper 
Pa Gossett. = ‘ Ww Hyatt 
'.. Thornton i -* Ty 7 
Bon. OC... _. K. D. Hellsworth 
A. B. Norton Smith 2 7, 
Cc. H. Tinker G. 
Alice Williams A. 
Sears-Kay Cattle Co n 
q L. Conrad. F. 
Villiam G. Bider . 
. < Peal K. Betty 
J. L. B. Alexander H. C. Bennitt 


Ge mre oe Lissey Fliza Ainsworth 
C.F Harris, C. H. Miller 


Cc. EF. Harris 
William 0. Taylor Cc. C. Johnson 
7 h 


{. Thornton 
Clayton Ethel Rosenberry 


. Duffey- Clay Noble 
. L. Goldsworthy L. F. 
y. J. Osborn ; . L. B. Bayless 
M. Fitzhugh . R. A. Hatcher 
. & Keene. : H. A. Severinghouse 
W. Higley_. ‘ G. A. Oleny 
B. Webster J. G. Hardin 
Maricopa Creamery W. H. Marshall_._---.--~- Se Serscoween sew anenonatcmnn 
J. W. W. Thomburg 
TO I lariat So een, na OS Ps ee GR, | Ct eicchenatde cide asdkasinesdsendste quent adscbiivesehad Uianseiaibaedia’ 
J. MacDonald 5 Mar 


eats Mates ..ncacntcennestenbneen cucwiinibiellides P, 
T. H. F Frances T. Brumbough 


F. lL. Be N. Friedman 
a. 

Emma M. Fi : 
B. H. Alexander 80 P. 
F. Snyder. M 
Mra. J. C. H 


J. Bi Geen. ccticicetteetiewaiintds ctetmaticiniwenatiitiinds 
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Acres 
\. DY C2 on nnn rn en rr re nn rn enn enn nne 40 
A. Balley-.---------------------------------------+. 59 
. B. and W,. me NOPOCD. ....0..020- nce n ween nnnce 200 
E. B. Helfrick------ ~------------------- ai eewenwnce 100 
J. J. Phillips------------------------------~-- --------- Sac 
C. Benner.-.--.--------- ean eee noo on oe ne 17. 25 
s Smith----------------------- - - ~2----- oe 16 
KF. Jacobs_---------------------- a reesereeconosences 8O 
J. R. Lambert-~----~------------.- ~-------~---------- 80 
J. E. Vardermon-------------~--~--~---------~-~~---~.~--- 10 
, A. Jancs_.........- wreesonwe econo eneerceese mayne 160 
v. G. La Teetette............... -- 2 nnn os. ne 160 
J. D. Kenniseon...........-.... ee 320 
idea B. Bly. <<0-0-- <n cen oe enn nncennnne<--s-0 810 
A. F, Janes deb iiedbecesbianscitidbal sech babkenitbinccneitiiaatlipmaaitciadesnii 40 
ve. 6: Be TORN R nin ettiwennicncnmnnidaamneemiagae 160 
me Bi. DRC WOUEY 6 ich as ht ik sce ne cswincceetaneses 160 
L. A. and U. G. a nt a ne a ce eel clan nal ald 160 
McIntyre-Davie......-.--.--.--~-- iralignchetebtaipeitmaananinmetane 480 
mn P. Davie. sisa..ise. adic diad cnet cartliakte hast eencsencieaen enenitdl 240 
Emiley W. Scherzel ~----- Seen wen eon edeeweeecnceence 160 
sn datinlindiartindinie gn mumnatieenaniimatinniate 17 
gy HECHT E NO is enon tres eee eerin omen ariomeenas etnieateenistatbieiatin 360 
OC. We, a ed netn citrine iciiikaitgtiabdaladelwaided 80 
Dp, cn cht esencite a ralaninnnaniin simian ptbies 120 
ea laa ccilad cag teiteshiodnanst dats eigen ciap inland end teiadiais 40 
tL; CoBhétsecnnece Pictoneneen pevsech ava enen snatinensekihtnanitbenincaitpiptaaesiea 320 
Mw. Obritti. csidnded.diun- qnctibtitin bina anntemntehbtbaibtithdpcadicseileaiisiis 8 
Lula, A... Cpe Ris) ondanm ene wtagiatien h tpentpeciapiaeein agian 8 
K. Burrougns.........-- sical pase eelidiedeteimincinaliith a tiniest i ai Diae 120 
OGRE I sie as ine okt astisindcasi uagdineu teas mitetianimdghan calptnatilioadtbios 160 
Be hh NOs ab cwptttithmeiismdlisittivcetimadbicmbichiodawiad 160 
W. G. , Bl ndean reese $3600 Grp deteeetnetneda 40 
Ge EE iets daetteenmnnignenemninriamnies saatetnnciienimsameaanimidibiamsiaiis 185 
gee Me ye RL RRR ES ce. 160 
BD BG cnccncsnccwutttbebahbinieindhdbbisdition 160 
J... We Beit o Sere <n onteaneone dll ticitnacinht tial 20 
DO I titties iteciadiiaheeeetiietidia diguicmidestguaatideatineatattiiaieaiaaiigeeeeeminaal 40 
COE Ge edtnrok babii ween minelewadiennaindeaaes 150 
M.D RN ai ehhh. Bie Si db bd HS 120 
D. eels ceed chit cae atmo séoemiipnea: ~enttontnnadiod 120 
Co EE... | Fn shaiihthtiahetelcsnenanesanapilitntinsninetiaiintditiida tiandtnniimmniinted 224 
Wek, WE Fences rerematmenansanedcihannnniaaielibies dhemmel 320 
Mra. Bids TONGS Wide dois seal edna ene ddd ee 132 
ee UO ea eee 120 
STA TERR tik, EE atte nciar nh oincemnegipieugemenentina 320 
Peele alta Se A cal wh breterieb ainen ch ceenssenerdeebin nen didn adie teen eal deael 40 
WW, Pict ibe cdie oth tebbititnitn wba nclltediinttiidihinniitnlll 160 
(Dee. Be itccstenteaentinasttinensaeawagemmapaiectinten B20 
Wee TM i dentate menednctinmmegehne mnie 160 
We, Gs ah ade Dect mn tiGhbendignwkionineaninewiatinihte 160 
T, Rymeas ohisdin bo hts gedit wicichidemlmcighdididitich 160 
Ae POR ktckctadctiacwsnctoctnttittiiinuimmninnadl 160 
JADE... Dn widsecinhsmdinmagdeincmnnnmangiaite nbn 40 
Jetbe: TOVOT ead Si whith lid bodbtecibcbatinbndtenbits 160 
L,. JORG cemsiaddoentsn cneneuraneeawemmumotntineéaoantintints 160 
ect ens tates Sicipraring ects cinatacalinee-datreteagpanitiananieeandieapte teatenaminmmaaniinteasitete 44, 047. 77 


We have 302 landowners’ signatures on this petition averaging 146 
acres to a signature. You will appreciate the fact that a great many 
will not take sides and quite a number could not be reached on account 
of being out of the State. 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the board of governors of the Salt River Valley | 


Water Users’ Association, That the president, the general superintendent, 
and the attorney of this association be, and hereby are, authorized and 


empowered to formally request the Secretary of the Interior to turn | 


over and grant to this association all reservoir, canal, and power sites 
and rights on the Verde River now covered by or mentioned or in- 
cluded in that certain contract of February 20, 1920, and February 
25, 1920, between the Secretary of the Interlor and the Paradise-Verde 
irrigation district upon and subject to terms and conditions as follows: 

(a) That the association shall, as speedily as conditions warrant, 
proceed to finance the development of the Verde River project as set 
forth in paragraph (6) hereof, upon the security of said project, and 
construct such dams, canals, irrigation works, power plants, and power 
lines on the said Verde River as may be found economical and feasible 
or practicable; all financial arrangements, designs, plans, and type of 
construction to be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, 

(b) The association shall deliver all waters made available by storage 
or developed by said works described in the preceding paragraph (a), 
together with such additional waters as the association shall find it 
economically feasible to conserve, develop, divert, and (or) utilize from 
or on other streams or rivers, by lining canals or laterals of the Salt 
River project, or by other means mutually agreed upon, either in con- 
nection with works of the Salt River project or otherwise for the irri- 
gation of such lands in Paradise and Deer Valleys, within the original 
confines of the Paradise-Verde irrigation district, as the association 


shall find may be economically served and adequately irrigated from | 


or by means of any or all of the works and (or) sources above named: 
Provided, That if the association shal] ultimately find the amount of 
water made available from or by means of the before-mentioned sources 
to be sufficient to adequately and economically serve lands in addition 
to those lying within the sald original boundaries of the Paradise- 
Verde irrigation district, then such waters shall be used for the irri- 
gation of such additional land outside the said original boundaries of 
the Verde irrigation and power district as the association shall find to 
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| be susceptible of economical service and adequate irrigation in addition 
to the area theretofore served from and by means of the sald works 
and sources: Provided, That all such water shall be developed and 
delivered at the expense of said Verde project: And provided further, 
That the detailed plans of the proposed Verde River development and 


the selection of the lands to be irrigated hereunder shall be subject tu 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior of the United States. 

(c) That the association shall regulate the use of water from the 
storage reservoirs on the Salt and Verde Rivers as it shall find to 


result in the greatest degree of beneficial use for its shareholders and 
the owners of Paradise and Deer Valley lands to be served hereunder ; 
such use to be In accordance with the respective rights of said share- 
holders and landowners In and to said water. 


Where the coordinated operation of the storage reservoirs on the 
Salt and Verde Rivers shall resuit in a net saving of water, the 
saving so effected shall be credited to the Verde project on some 
mutually agreeable basis. 

(d) That supplemental to dams and Irrigation works constructed 
on the Verde River the association shall as speedily as shall be 


practicable and economically feasible, install power plants and develop 
and market power thereby and therefrom and all the net revenues 
derived by the association by marketing power so developed at and 
by means of said Verde River power plants shall be devoted to the 
payment of the construction costs of such irrigation and power works 
and to the reduction of the cost per acre therefor to landowners 
of the Paradise and Deer Valley, served under such construction, 
such power revenues to be and remain the property of the said Verde 
River project. 

(e) That if the Secretary of the Interior is willing to and does grant 
to the association the irrigation and power rights on the Verde River 
as herein requested, the said president, general superintendent, and 


attorney of the association are hereby authorized and empowered to 
make and enter into a formal contract with the said Secretary of 
the Interior embodying the above conditions and such other reason- 


able conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may impose or require 
to fully protect and preserve the rights of landowners in Paradise 
and Deer Valleys and to which the said president, general manager, 
and attorney of this association may agree, and this board of governors 
hereby pledges its support to the execution of any agreement fairly 
made along the lines hereinabove indicated that may be entered into 
by its representatives at the hearing above mentioned. Such agree- 
ment, however, to be submitted to this board of governors for its ap- 
proval before becoming a binding agreement upon the association, and 
in so far as said agreement may involve features which under its 
articles of incorporation are required to be submitted to shareholders 
subject to the approval of the shareholders of the association, 


STare OF ARIzONA, County of Maricopa, sa: 

I, F. C. Henshaw, secretary Salt River Valley Water Users’ Associa 
tion, hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true, correct, 
and complete copy of a resolution unanimously adopted by the board 
of governors of said association on December 12, 1924. 

[sea] F. C. HENsHaw, 

Secretary Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 12, 1926, 


Hon. CuHargtes L. McNary, 
Chairman Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator McNary: In response to your request of March 
8, 1926, for report on Senate bill 3342, introduced March 1, 1926, 
by Senator CAMERON, I have the honor to state: 

The records of the department show that on May 21 and 25, 1920, 
the then Secretary of the Interior entered into contracts with the 
| Paradise-Verde irrigation district, now the Verde River irrigation and 
power district, whereby it was granted the “right and privilege ” 
under Government supervision to erect along the Verde River and 
other minor streams on lands withdrawn under the recjJamation act 
of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and amendments thereto, storage 
| dams and other irrigation works looking to the use of the flood 
waters of the streams for the irrigation of approximately 100,000 
acres of land within the Paradise and Deer Valleys, which lands 
are adjacent to the lands of the Government Salt River project. 

The lands affected by the contracts were not restored from the 
| recamaton withdrawal, ag it was never intended, because of the 
vital Government rights affected, especially with respect to Indian 
lands and also the Salt River project, in which the Government was 
| and still is interested to the extent of approximately $7,000,000 for 
unpaid construction charges, to entirely relinquish its control or super- 
| vision of these valuable reservoir and power sites. 

In the contracts mentioned it was provided that the necessary 


funds for the construction of works should be provided within three 
years and that the construction should be started within that time 
and completed within six years. 

It was also provided that the district should make application under 
the appropriate laws for rights of way over unreserved lands. 
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Subsequent to the signing of these contracts the district filed cer- 
tain rights-of-way applications under the act of March 3, 1891 (26 
Btat. 1005), and May 11, 1898 (30 Stat. 404), on which were out- 
lined the entire proposed irrigation system as affecting both the with- 
drawn and unwithdrawn lands, 

These applications, which are described in the first section of the 


proposed act, were accompanied by a map showing the entire project | 


which was approved by the department December 1, 1920. This 
approval was recited to be pursuant to the acts of 1891 and 1598, and 
also pursuant to the contracts of May 21 and 25, 1920. 

Later 
amended applications 
054937, 
the department 
ary 
the project had been extended. 

The district having failed to finance this project, 
tions were rejected February 25, 1926. 

In order to assist the district in its efforts to finance the project, 
it was, on June 7, 1921, granted the right under the act of August 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 506), to tax the unentered public lands and the entered 


Phoenix 054936, and Phoenix 
May 19, 1923, 
until Janu- 


Phoentx 054822, 
in section 2 of the proposed bill. 
suspended action on these applications 


described 


public lands on which no final certificates had been issued within its | 


boundaries. The right or privilege granted under this act was also 
made subject to the terms of the contracts of May 21 and 25, 1920. 

The last formal extension of time granted the district within which 
to finance its project expired December 4, 1925. Accordingly, as no 
satisfactory showing in this connection had been made and in con- 
formity with the provisions of section 12 of the contract that upon 
the district's failure to finance “the Secretary of the Interior may 
declare this contract abrogated in whole or in part,” on January 16, 
1926, all rights granted the district under and pursuant to the con- 
tracts mentioned were canceled and revoked. 

The district on January 25, 1926, filed motion for reconsideration of 
this decision, which motion was denied February 13, 1926. 

February 15, 1926, the district instituted in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia a suit asking that the Secretary of the Interior 
be enjoined from carrying into effect the decision of January 16, 1926. 

This case is still pending. 

It will be observed that the contracts of May 21 and 25, 1920, with 
the district, which were entered into pursuant to the terms of the act 
of February 21, 1911 (36 Stat. 925), amending the reclamation act 
gave the district six years within which to construct its project, 
whereas the acts of 1891 and 1898, supra, grant only five years for 
construction purposes. Furthermore, even after the lapse of almost 
six years the district remains unfinanced. It is claimed that the dis- 
trict has raised by the taxation of the settlers in the neighborhood of 
$400,000, but the expenditure of this money shows no tangible results, 
the greater part having been paid out in the form of salaries to the 
district's officers and its employees. 

Settlers under the proposed project have complained of the taxes 
being assessed against their lands, especially as no beneficial results 
appear to be forthcoming, and it was largely in the interest of the 
settlers that the action of January 16, 1926, abrogating the contracts 
was taken. 

Considering these facts and especially the legal action now pending 
in court and doubting the ability of the district as thus far proved to 
finance a $23,000,000 undertaking, I have to recommend that Senate 
bill 8342 be not enacted into law. 

Very truly yours, 
Hupert Work. 


—_— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 13, 1926. 


Verde River Irrigation and Power District. “FF.” Phoenix 050246. 
Denied 


PETITION FOR RECONSIDERATION 


May 21, 1920, the then Secretary of the Interior entered Into a con- 
tract with the Paradise-Verde irrigation district (now the Verde River 
irrigation and power district) wherein there was granted the right to 
construct and maintain storage reservoirs on the Verde River upon 
lands withdrawn under the provisions of the reclamation act, and the 
district agreed to construct reservoirs, a diversion dam, canals, and 
laterals for the irrigation of certain lands in Arizona. 

The agreement provided that the district should, within three years, 
show to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior that it had 
nrade arrangements for the necessary funds, and that the funds should 
be available for the construction of the project, should have begun con- 
struction, and should prosecute the same diligently, so that the storage 
dams should be completed within six years from the date of the con- 
tract. 

The agreement further provided that upon failure of the district to 
comply with these provisions within the time specified, or within such 
extensions as might be granted, “ the Secretary of the Interlor may de- 
clare this contract abrogated in whole or in part,” 
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the district filed under the acts of 1891 and 1898, supra, 


25, 1924, to which date the district's time within which to finance | 
| within which to make showing as provided by the prior contracts fo, 
these applica- 


JULY 3 


This contract was supplemented May 25, 1920, so as to gra 
district the right to use certain withdrawn lands for canals ¢ 
rigation and power development. 

Under and pursuant to the terms of the contract cited, the dis 
made application for the approval of certain rights of way and , 
ments under the act of March 8, 1891 (25 Stat. 1095), and the a 
May 11, 1898 (30 Stat. 404). These applications were approved . 
department December 1, 1920, subject to the contracts of May 21 a), 
May 25, 1920, and to stipulations therein set forth. ' 

February 5, 1921, the district nrade application for approval yna 
the act of August 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 506), which application was 
proved June 7, 1921, expressly subject, however, to the terms of « 
contract of May 21, 1920. 

February 3, 1923, the then Secretary of the Interior, on applicat 
of the district, and after a hearing, extended the time of the disty; 


ct 


n 


at 


nine months from May 25, 1923. 
May 19, 1923, the department denied the district’s application for 


| approval of an amended application under the act of August 11, 1/14, 


supra, and at the same time suspended action on the district’s applica 
tion for amended canal rights of way, and for the Camp Verde ang 
Bartlett Reservoirs, pending submission, within the time set, of eyi- 
dence of the successful financing of the project. A further extension 
was applied for by the district, and after hearing and full considera 
tion the department held, January 20, 1925: “A further extension does 
not appear to be warranted and would not be in the interests of the 
parties concerned, including the settlers and landowners in the dis. 
trict. The petition is accordingly denied.” 

Subsequently, on petition by the district, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity to parties in Interest to effect a compromise of the differences, 
further extensions for limited periods were granted, the matter coming 
up for final determination January 16, 1926, on which date the depart- 
ment, after reciting the facts, held: 

“Over $300,000 has been raised by the district through assessments 
on the landowners for this purpose. No moneys have been expended 
for construction work. After more than five years the district has 
been unable to finance or begin construction, or to file satisfactory 
evidence that it can finance or construct. Accordingly, in view of the 
foregoing, further delays or extensions are not warranted, and the 
action of January 20, 1925, is hereby adhered to and made effective 
as of this date.” 

On January 25, 1926, there was filed in the department a petition 
for reconsideration of said matter, and request that representatives of 
the district be heard orally. Thereupon, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office was directed to hear the matter, and oral argument 
was presented at a hearing held in the office of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office January 28, 1926. 

The record has been forwarded to the department, and, as stated in 
the commissioner's report, it appears from the record of proceedings 
and the transcript of the oral hearing that no evidence has been pre- 
sented which would warrant the department in changing or modifying 
the action heretofore taken. 

As stated in previous decisions, the original contract and all grants 
of rights of way and approvals of the district were on the express 
conditions, agreed to by the district, that the district would, within 
three years from date of the original contract, or within such exten- 
sions as might be granted, show to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Interior that it had made arrangements for the necessary 
funds to construct the project and had actually begun construction 
thereof, and that it would prosecute the same with diligence, so that 
the storage dams should be completed within six years from the date 
of the original contract or within such extensions as might be granted. 

The district has failed within the time specified and within the 
various extensions mentioned to arrange for the financing of construc- 
tion, has done no construction work, and up to the present time has 
failed to submit any evidence which satisfies the department that it is 
or will be able to construct the project. 

Accordingly, and in view of the foregoing, the petition for reconsid- 
eration is denied. 

Under and pursuant to the express terms and conditions of the con- 
tracts entered into between the department and the district, and 
under the conditions expressly set forth in connection with the rights 
of way and the approval of the district organization, all conditional 
rights of way granted or made to the district for reservoirs, dams, 
canals, laterals, and other structures are hereby canceled and set aside. 
The approval of the district for taxation purposes under the act of 
August 11, 1916, likewise conditioned on compliance with the terms of 
the contract of May 21, 1920, which conditions have not been met, is 
also hereby canceled and revoked. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office is hereby directed to 
issue notices to all parties in interest hereof, and to cause the proper 
notations to be made upon the records of his office and of the local 
land office, and take any further steps which may be necessary to 
formally carry this decision into effect. 

Hupert Work, Secretary. 








1926 


In this connection a chronological history of the Verde River irriga 
and power district's dealings with the Interior Department from 
first grant, on May 20, 1920, to the decree of Supreme Court of the 
rict of Columbia denying an application for an injunction on May 
1926. It follows in full: 

“May 21, 1920: The then Secretary of the Interior entered into a 

2 ige reservoirs on the Verde River upon land withdrawn under the 
mation act. 
rhe district agreed to show within three years to the satisfaction of 
Secretary of the Interior that it had made arrangements for the 
sary funds to construct the project, should have begun construction 

| should prosecute same diligently, so that the storage dam should be 
leted within six years from the date of the contract. 

Upon failure to comply with the terms of the contract the Secretary 

Interior was to abrogate the agreement. 

May 25, 1920: A supplemental contract of this date granted th 

rict the right to use certain withdrawn lands for canals for irriga 
and power development, 

December 1, 1920: The department approved under the terms of the 

tract application for rights of way and easements under the ts of 
» 3, 1891, and May 11, 1898. 


“February 5, 1921: The district made application for approyal, under 


the act of August 11, 1916, which was approved by the department June 
7. 1921, expressly subject, however, to the terms of the contract of May 


1920. 

February 3, 1923» The then Secretary of the Interior, on application 
of the district and after a hearing, extended the time of the district 

in which to make showing, as provided by the prior contracts, for 
nine months from May 25, 1923. 

May 19, 1923: The department denied the district's application for 
approval of an amended application, under the act of August 11, 1916, 
nd at the same time suspended action on the district's application for 
amended canal right of way and for the Camp Verde and Bartlett Res 
ervoirs, pending submission, within the time set, of evidence of the suc- 
cessful financing of the project. 

“January 20, 1925: A further extension was applied for by the dis- 
trict, and, after hearing and full consideration, the department held 
that a further extension did not appear to be warranted and would not 
be in the interest of the parties concerned, including the settlers and 
landowners in the district. 

“ At the foregoing hearing representatives of a part of the people in 
the Verde district and representatives of the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association were heard in opposition to further extension. 

“ Subsequently, on petition by the district, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity to the parties in interest to effect a compromise of the differ- 
ences, further extensions for limited periods were granted, the matter 
coming up for final determination January 16, 1926, on which date the 
department, after reciting the facts, held: 

“*Over $300,000 has been raised by the district through assess- 
ments on the landowners for this purpose. No moneys have been ex- 
pended for construction work, After more than five years the district 
has been unable to finance or begin construction, or to file satisfactory 
evidence that it can finance or construct. Accordingly, in view of the 
foregoing, further delays or extensions are not warranted, and the 
action of January 20, 1925, is hereby adhered to and made effective ag 
of this date.’ 

“January 25, 1926: A petition for reconsideration was filed by the 
district, with request that representatives of the district be heard 
orally, and on January 28, 1926, an oral argument was presented at a 
hearing held in the office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
on this date, but the commissioner reported that no evidence had been 
presented which would warrant the department in changing or modify- 
ing its previous action. : 

“February 13, 1926: The Secretary of the Interior found that the 
district had failed, within the time specified and within the various 
extensions mentioned, to arrange for the financing of construction and 
the prosecution of construction work, and had failed to submit any evi- 
dence that satisfied the department that it will be able to construct the 
project, and accordingly the petition for reconsideration was denied. 

“All conditional rights of way granted or made to the district for 
reservoirs, dams, canals, laterals, and other structures were canceled 
and set aside, as was the approval of the district for taxation pur- 
poses under the act of August 11, 1916. 

“February 15, 1926: The district instituted in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia a suit asking that the Secretary of the 
Interior be enjoined from putting said decision into effect. 

“May 25, 1926: While the suit is still pending in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, the court on this date entered a decree 
denying the application of the irrigation district for the injunction 
sought. This action would seem to be decisive of the claims of the dis- 
trict, although it is possible that some further proceeding in this liti- 
gation may be undertaken by it.” 


tract with this district granting the right to construct and maintain | 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 3 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair, in accordance with the provisions of House 
Concurrent Resolution 39, declares the Senate adjourned until 
12.30 o'clock p. m., Wednesday, November 10, 1926. 
CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 8, 1926 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Robert P. Skinner to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Greece. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Jennie P. Musser to be collector of customs, with headquar- 
ters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
MEMBER FepERAL ResERVE Boarp 
Charles S. Hamlin to be a member of the Feds 
Board for a term of 10 years. 


ral Reserve 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 

tO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Francis Henry Burr. 

TO BE MAJOR 
Robert George Guyer. 
TO BE OAPTAIN 

Charles Stalsbure. 

rO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
Dunean Philip Frissell. 
Henry Hammond Duval. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

TO BE LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 

Samuel P. Jenkins. 
Francis S. Low. 
Morris H. Spriggs. 
Horace D. Clarke. 
Ralph Kiely. 


Archer E. King, jr. 
Harold O. Hunter. 
George C. Kriner. 

Forrest K. Libenow. 





TO BE LIEUTENANTS 
Thomas H. Binford. 
William Butler, jr. 
Russell H. Quynn. 
Edward E. Dolecek. 
Charles E. Bauch. 
August V. Zaccor. 
George L. Richard. 
George H. Hasselmann. 


Thomas G. Richards. 
Clarence E. Bence. 
Arnold J. Isbell. 
Morgan ©. Barrett. 
William R. Millis. 
Walter F. Boone. 
Charles A. Whiteford. 
Andrew P. Lawton. 
TO BE ENSIGN 

Cecil C. Adell. 

TO BE LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Robert A. Casson, jr. Dwight H. Day. 
Neil K. Dietrich. Frank Monroe, jr. 
Richard W. Ruble. William D. Wright, jr. 
Thomas B. Williamson. Gilbert L. Burt. 
George K. Hodgkiss. Frederick J. Nelson. 
Sanford D. Fulton. Claude F. Sullivan. 
Thayer T. Tucker. William M. Hobby, jr. 
William T. Rassieur. Robert R. Buck. 
Louis .F. Teuscher. Thomas H. Hederman. 
Frederick A. Edwards. Henry F. Agnew. 
Walter C. Russell, jr. Robert K. Walker. 
Edwin R. Duncan. Gilbert R. Crowther. 
George A. Dussault. Charles S. Walsh. 
Louis A. Reinken, Beverley R. Harrison, jr, 
Balch B. Wilson, jr. Wiliiam A. Graham. 


TO BE PAYMASTERS 
George H. Williams. 
Richard A. Vollbrecht. 
TO BE CHIEF BOATSWAIN 
Alfred 8S. Harer. 
TO BE CHIEF PAY CLERK 
Donald W. Davidson. 
PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Arthur H. Mershon, Fairhope. 
ARKANSAS 
Clyde E. Mitts, Swifton. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Charles W. Birely, New Haven. 
GEORGIA 
Lois A. Roberts, Bowman. 
John R. Barrett, Demorest. 
Clara L. Claridy, Experiment. 
Allen E. Pettitt, Nelson 
Nathaniel O. Carter, Vidalia. 
ILLINOIS 
Charles T. O’ Boyle, Ingleside. 
Frank G. Berger, Lake Forest. 
John B. Porter, Olney. 
Allie M. Reineke, Perry. 
Willie BE. Radolph, Sibley. 
Charles E. Van Buren, Victoria. 
Edward H. Hannant, Mount Sterling. 
INDIANA 


Jumes W. Gardner, Reynolds. 
IOWA 
Luvern Leigh, Rockford. 
KANSAS 
Wendt, Manter. 


KENTUCKY 


Carl F 
Robbie M. Ray, Columbus, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
James C, Smith, Leominster. 
MISSOURI 
Phill H. Hawkins, Buffalo. 
Ulysses G. Sterling, Latham. 
NEBRASKA 
Bowley, Taylor. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Leora E, 


Lloyd T 
Wilbur L. 


Garland, Center Conway. 
Wadleigh, Twin Mountain. 
NEW JERSEY 
Marguerite Higgins, Lindenwold. 
NEW YORK 
Edith P. Patterson, Youngsville. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Ahoskie. 
OHIO 


James O. Carter, 


James B. Emery, London. 
OREGON 
Norris, Westfir. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarence W. Foster, Beallsville. 
Charles H. Stormfeltz, Lancaster. 
Vincent S. Pownall, Swarthmore. 
PORTO RICO 
Leonides M. Lopez, Camuy. 
Felix P. Hernandez, Quebradillas. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


William J. 


James L. McCown, Cheraw. 
Hiram A, Costner, Greenville. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Thomas J. Dolan, Camp Crook. 
Jennie Geddes, Forestburg. 
Ethel C. Kinyon, Harrisburg. 
Adolph C. Koch, Harrold. 
Elsie M. Romereim, Roslyn. 
William O. Brennan, Sherman. 
John E. Toft, White River. 

TEN NESSEE 
Martin. 

TEXAS 
George A. Tohill, Bie Sandy. 
William H. Burns, Louise. 

VERMONT 
Walker, Hartland. 
WASHINGTON 
George H. Shanafelt, Kennewick, 
Samuel BE. Edwards, Ritzville. 
Myrtle B. Bridgman, Vashon, 


Malcolm D. Biggs, 


Mary R. 


| man who loves Thee and keeps Thy commandments. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Verna F. Ridenour, Hopemont. 
Robert E. Ingram, Page. 

Julins Thompson, Petersburg. 
Thomas E. Pownall, Romney. 


WISCONSIN 
Henry J. Altschwager, Columbus. 
Elmer A. Disgarden, Ellison Bay. 
Wilbur S. Wurm, Shullsburg. 

WYOMING 
Nels J. Simpson, Cambria. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturpay, July 3, 1926 


The House met at 10 o'clock, a. m. 
The Chaplain, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered ¢ho 


| following prayer: 


Almighty God and our most mereiful Father, blessed is the 
There is 
nothing sweeter in heaven and in earth than divine love, and 
God is love. Do Thou give us the blessing of Thy grace that 
we may never be tempted to dishonor Thee or our country. 
Enlarge our soul’s desire, help our infirmities, and give us 
warmth of feeling. Guard us against all danger by keeping 


| our thoughts and desires upon the good things that make up 


life’s supreme success. May we be true to ourselves, true ty 
our country, obedient to the divine law, and submissive to the 
will of God. Under the shadow of Thy wing keep and presery: 
our homes. At evening time when the shades of life gather 
and thicken, may the light of the fadeless star of Bethlehem 
break through and receive us to the Father's arms, the Fathe) 
heart, and to the Father’s home. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced tbat the Senate had passed, without amendment, 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 1252. An act for the relief of John Regan; 

H. R. 1257. An act for the relief of Silas Overmire; 

H. R. 2042. An act for the relief of Joseph L. Keresey ; 

H. R. 2676. An act to allow and credit the accounts of Maj. 
John D. Gould, Quartermaster Corps, with $1,646.86 represent- 
ing various shortages and suspended vouchers in his accounts 
as disbursing officer during the late war; 

H. R. 4677. An act for the relief of the Carroll Motor Co.; 

H. R. 5218. An act to carry into effect the twelfth article 
of the treaty between the United States and the Shawnee In- 
dians proclaimed October 14, 1868; 

H. R. 9234. An act to change the military record of Thomas 
Dowling, alias James Murphy ;: 

H. R. 10446. An act validating the application for and entry 
of certain public lands by Myrtle Sullinger ; 

H. R. 11713. An act to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and possible development and reclamation of 
the swamp lands on the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, and Coldwater 
Rivers in Mississippi ; 

H. R. 12211. An act to 
Statutes; 

H. R. 12264. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
National Park Service, United States Department of the In- 
terior, and for other purposes ; and 

H. R. 12369. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Postmaster General to, adjust certain claims of post- 
masters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable cas- 
uaity,” approved March 17, 1882, as amended. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill and House concurrent resolution of the fo!- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 10547. An act to require the filing of an affidavit by 
certain officers of the United States; 

H. Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution providing for adjourn- 
ment of Congress ; 

H. R. 8048. An act to provide for the leasing of public lands 
in Alaska for fur farming, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10739. An act to prevent purchase and sale of public 
office ; and 

H. R. 10901. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 


amend section 4009 of the Revised 
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¢50,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a public- 
echool building in the town of Wrangell, Alaska 


1926 


The message ui 
the amendments of the House of Repres 
following titles: 
: 1344. An aet te amend paragraph (11), section 20, of the 
erstate conuimer Q's 
: 3999, An act to provide a parole commission for the Dis- 
t of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 


nnounced that the Senate had agreed to | 
ntatives to bills of } 


< 4320. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina. 
messuge also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
report of the committee of mference on the disagreeing 4 
of tl twe louscs on the amendments of the House of 
representat.ves the jetnt resolution of the following title: 
3 J. Res. 47. A resolution authorizing the Comptroller Gen- 
‘ 1 of the United States to allew credit te ontractors for piay- 
; received from either Army or Navy disbursing officers in 
ment of contracts entered into with the United States 
r the period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918 
message also annow ! t] Senate had passed bills 
e following titles, in wh - concurrence of the House 
was requested: 
1413. An act for the relief Kustacio B. Davison; 
2888. An act to provide for 1t climination of grade cross- 


of steam railroads in the District of Columbia, and for 

r PULTpPoOses ; 

3992. An act to provide for the purchase of land for use in 
ion with Camp Marfa, Tex.: 


$252. An act setting aside certain land in Douglas County, 
Oreg., a summer camp for Boy Scouts; 


s. 4409. An act granting the consent of Congress to compacts | 


nuts between the States of Colorado, Nebraska, and 
with respect to the division and apportionment of the 
ers of the North Platte River and other streams in which 
1 Stutes are jointly interested ; 
Ss. 4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
agreements between the States of South Dakota and Wyo- 
ming with respeet to the division and apportionment of the 
ters of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and other 
streams in which such States are jointly interested ; 


\ ning 


7 : ; “ aad 
S.4529. An act to increase the membership of the National 


Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and for other purposes; 
and 


S. 4534. An act to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to be | 


ported for the Chureh of St. John the Baptist, Pawtucket, 


following order: 
Ordered, That the House of Representatives be respectfully requested 
t urn to the Senate the bill H. R. 9039, entitled “An act to amend 
m 8 of the act approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961), entitled 
\n act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or States 
vith the United States for the protection of the watersheds of 
! gable streams and to «ppoint a commission for the acquisition of 


ls for the purpose of conserving the 


” 


navigability of navigable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. OLDFIELD. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the | 


extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a state- | 


ment from the Hon. Charles H. McGlue, Democratie State 


chairman of the State of Massachusetts, with regard to the | 


time and place when and where voters of that State may 
register in order to be able to vote at the coming elections in 
November. This is important to all parties, and there is noth- 
ing in it in the interest of any particular party. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in_the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. Just what is that? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. It is a statement with regard to where 
voters in Massachusetts may go, and the time of day when they 
inay register in order to be able to vote in November. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Why just that one State? 
that in all of the States. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I wish the statement did include all of 
the States, and I wish also that somebody would prepare such 
a statement in order to notify the people where they should 
go and the time of day. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, what is the object of hav- 
ing this only in respect to Massachusetts? It is a matter local 
to the State of Massachusetts, and why should it be printed in 
the Recorn? I suppose it is simply a formal announcement 
from the secretary of state of Massachusetts, is it? 


We have 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. No; it is a statement prepared by the 
chairman of the Democratic State central committee. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not see how that is of interest to 
the readers of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. Every voter in 
Massachusetts has the information through the press and 
through the secretary of the Commonwealth. It is not neces- 
sary for him to go to the Democratic State central committee 
in order to find out where he may register in order that he 
may vote, 

Mr. OLDFIELD. If the matter had been presented to me 
by the chairman of the Republican State central committee, it 
would not have made any difference to me and I would have 
made the same request. There is nothing political about It. 
Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I am not talking about that. For the 
time being, Mr. Speaker, I shall object because I can see no 
reason for putting it into the Recorp. 

SALE OF LIFE-SAVING STATION IN FLORIDA 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R, 8903) to authorize the 
disposition of the abandoned tract or tracts of! 


sale and 
lands formerly 
used as a life-saving station in Florida, and for other purpeses, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and agree to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bil. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Oregon to take from the Speaker's table the 
bill H. R. S309 and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SITTING OF SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
subcommitiece of the Committee on the District of Columbia be 
permitted to sit during the recess between the first and second 
sessions of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont asks unanl- 
mous consent that a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia may sit during the recess of Congress. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

TOMB OF UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


Mr. BACON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 51, providing 
for the completion of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at the 
Arlington National Cemetery, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 51. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 51 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary 
thorized to secur 


War be, and he is hereby, an- 
e competitive designs according to such regulations 
as he may adopt and to complete the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
the Arlington National Cemetery, together with such inclosure as may 
be deemed necessary, and a sum n 


to exceed $50,000 is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for this purpose: Provided, That the ae- 
cepted designs of such tomb and inclosure shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Arlington Cemetery Commission, the A ican Battle 
Monuments Commission, and the Fine Arts Commiss\ 


n. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 


| Senate joint resolution. 


The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was fread the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was agreed to was laid on the table. 

House Joint Resolution 83, a similar resolution, was laid on 
the table. 

THE CASE OF GEORGE REMUS 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 12 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unanil- 
mous consent to address the House for 12 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
upon what subject? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. 
House previously. 

Mr. BACON. What is the subject? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is the Ohio-Indiana situation, to 
which I formerly referred. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Upon a subject that I have had up in the 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, on March 

1926, 1 brought to the attention of the House a case of 
cruel conspiracy where a former Department of Justice agent 
conspired with the wife of a prisoner who had been convicted 
and kept in jail through the activities of this very agent, who 
obtained considerable property of the prisoner, among which 
were several thousand barrels of whisky, and that, subse- 
quently, in a conspiracy with the wife of the prisoner and 
others, he had attempted to dispose of the property. The House 
will recall that I refer to the case of George Remus and a 
former agent of the Department of Justice, one Franklin L, 
Dodge, jr. At the same time I called the attention of the 
House to the unlawful removal of over 350 barrels of whisky in 
the custody of the Federal authorities and in the Federal Build- 
ing at Indianapolis, Ind. Since that time my charges concern- 
ing the unlawful removal of the whisky from the Federal 
Building at Indianapolis have been fully confirmed. On May 3, 
1926, 
tice 


ot 
«7% 


who eonducted an investigation and verified 
away. Since then several persons have been arrested, pleaded 
guilty to the charge, have been indicted and sentenced for the 
taking of this whisky from the Federal Building in Indianap- 
olis. Even though these men are now doing time, it is my firm 
belief that the real men responsible, perhaps officials, have not 
been apprehended and are not being punished. 

After my exposure on March 24, 1926, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hupson] inserted under extension of remarks, 
on April 14, 1926, a lengthy letter signed by Franklin L. Dodge, 
jr. 1 want to say in passing that this former agent of the 
Department of Justice, Mr. Franklin L. Dodge, jr., sent a 
similar letter to various Members of the House that I know of 
aud not a Member who but casually looked into the matter 
would insert the letter In the Recorp. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hupson] in all fairness, I want to say, in 
obtaining permission to insert the letter did so apologetically and 
frankly stated he knew nothing about the man, but knew the 
mun’s father, who was a splendid gentleman. I agree that 
Dodge's father is a splendid gentleman and I am sure his heart 
must be broken to hear of the shameful conduct of his son. 
In this letter, which appears in the Recorp of April 14, 1926, 
Mr. Dodge not only made a general denial, but a specific, cate- 
gorical denial of every charge that I made. He denied knowing 
Mrs. Remus except to have seen her in the company of her 
husband at Atlanta. He denied the specifie charges that I 
made concerning him and the wife of the prisoner and their 
conduct during the time that Mr. Remus was in jail. He 
denied knowing anything about the whisky certificates. He 
denied that he had anything to do with the whisky certificates 
or the property of Mr. Remus. He denied that he was in any 
way interested, concerned, or connected with the whisky deal- 
ings, the property of Mr. Remus, after Mr. Remus had been 
colvicted and sent to jail. A more specific denial of any charge 
could not have been made. In statements to the press Mr. 
Dodge repeated these denials and stated that his attorney, Mr. 
Joseph C. Brietenstein, of Cleveland, was preparing this very 
letter that I speak of, 

On May 8, 1926, I had the opportunity to speak on this sub- 
ject and I then read part of affidavits and personally exhibited 
the affidavits to many of my colleagues, showing conclusively 
the conduct of this former Department of Justice Agent Dodge 
with the prisoner’s wife and his interest in the prisoner’s 
property. At that time it will be recalled I stated that the 
nature of the ailidavits and the subject matter were such that 
I did not wish to spread them on the Recorp, but that they were 
at the disposal of Members of the House. 

Gentlemen, this is too important a matter to let go by simply 
making the charges. Here we have a former Department of 
Justice agent who was known as the “ace of investigators,” 
who stood so well with the superiors in the department that to 
this very day he is seemingly protected by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, who refuses to disclose the file of 
this man. Remember, Dodge first sent Remus to jail, and 
properly but afterwards conspired and disposed of the 
prisoner's property. The matter should not be dropped by a 
speech on the floor of the House. I insist that the Department 
of Justice take action. I can do no more than to first make 
the charges and then prove my case to the House. The respon- 
sibility rests with the Department of Justice to see that even a 
prisoner's property is protected and that those concerned in 
stealing a prisoner’s property, whether attorneys, officials, or a 
former agent of the Department of Justice, shall be properly 
prosecuted under the law of the land, 

Now, gentlemen, we are not concerned with the private con- 
duct of the Department of Justice agent so much as we are 
with the conspiracy to deprive this man of his property and 


so 
, 


I read to this House a letter from the Department of Jus- | 
fully the | 
charges that over 320 cases of liquor had been unlawfully taken | 
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to bootleg the very whisky for which this man was sent ¢, 
jail. On July 15, 1925, Mrs. George Remus, the wife of 
prisoner I refer to, delivered to Joseph C. 
following note: 


$100,000 CLEVELAND, ONTI0, July 15. joo: 

One year after date for value received I promise to pay { 
order of Joseph C. Breitenstein at Cleveland, Ohio, $100,000 
interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum payable quart: 
the 15th day of March, June, September, and December, unt 
the undersigned having deposited with the said Joseph C. Breite, 
as collateral security for the payment of this note the following 
erty namely: 


he 


Brietenstein ¢), 


Warehouse receipts covering distilled spirits on deposit in Gory 


bonded warchouse 


— 


Old Lexington Club 
Rugby Distillery—- 
Greendale Distillery 
Fleischman Distillery 
Sl, Sab actin ientieedinn ak 
Burks Spring Distillery 
Hill & Hill Distillery 
eens: 
W. P. Squibb & Co 


oto 


CMNAM AMS 


(More specifically set forth by copies attached hereto.) 

On the nonperformance of this promise or upon the nonpayment of 
any payment of interest when due at the option of the holder hereof 
this obligation shall become immediately due and payable and t! 
and in every such case full power and authority is hereby given { 
the said Joseph C. Breitenstein or any holder hereof to sell, assign, 
and deliver the whole of said securities or any part thereof or any 
substitutes therefor or any additions thereto, through any st 
broker or stock exchange or any public or private sale without either 
advertisement or notice, the same being hereby expressly waived, or 
any holder hereof may purchase the whole or any part of the prop 
erty sold free from any right of redemption on the part of the under 
signed which is hereby expressly waived and released. And I hereby 
authorize any attorney at law to appear in any court of record in the 
United States or in the State of Ohio after the above obligation be 
comes due or is declared due at the option of the holder hereof and 
waive the issuing and service of process and confess a judgment 
against me in favor of Joseph C. Breitenstein or any holder of this 
note for the amount then appearing due together with the cost of 
suit and thereupon to release all errors and waive all right of appeal 
and stay of execution. 


Attached to this note is a specified list of the several thousand 
barrels of whisky mentioned in the note, as follows: 


Warehouse receipts of old Lexington Club distillery 
Ler 

ORs tide vn Ibdbsccdinniobotoendpess wéviibosuecedeeustlodsaoide 
eter e nui viptmibh dombydarhtin desblagithedenooieamheammee’ 
WREL....4a sccdmadoedidschbnnedtihadcadhh odteheapaiadamwdtibaais 
GN. 12. ch tadebosdgbabecmnandbscucet aquibadoustsadeensuanes 

5 barrels 

5 barrels.........- 


9 Bendis cnnecechounsbasinuiebbadhtuaccetsacup btdihn git détthcine > 


143 
5 barrels, spring, 1917 


5 barrels, 1916 
5 barrels 


15 barrels, 1917 
5 barrels 

15 barrels 
2 barrels 


5 barrels_..... Pi Wah died dhcadede A ols ds SES Ls 
60 barrels 
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S/N 1 Warchouse recetpta from Fleischmann a ery 
Jacviines 42502, 6 
es $20907/43056 Ninety barre { spring, 1916, covered by certificates of the Ohio-Kentucky I 
. 2 41672/771 tillery & Warehouse ¢ , dated January 10, 1924 
oe 41632/6 Certi 
a 41487/511 ile eaaithi 
— 4077 1 ot ™ , ee 
41452 o oo : - 
= l 5 5} ; 
scece “=a 40787/836 B bar > - ane 
¢ aad 40862) 6 Bb “29 
| —_ 42527/76 a} ‘ 7 aOR 
ooo o- “<< 4260 7/36 6 bar 3 . s ) 
| 5 barre! 7 . R440 
7 | ® barrel o44) 
} 5 har a 
i acta ou 
j 5 bar —— 7 i 
barrels. - - ---- ------ seen ae 41382/6 | 5 bar ecee- 7731 
SE a i nl ‘ J 4 ‘ 42777/996 | ree nnn ene a mr nn % 7733 
—— re pes wo rnee-eeeeeee --< 41602/6 | 5 barrels 5 2 
5 barrels... . teen w-nnseneeee - 41117/21 5 barrels Seneca ied 2 2732 
DESIGN. « occonceqpectdcedsune e<< ee ac®uoweesace 42637 ol 5 barrel at 27733 
barrels steele diamine alia aed Kain iaie nénadadipdivnas a == 41287/91 | 5 barrels : aaa . 9734 
| OS RENE ETE TICLES Sie BAR ES oa 2735 
. | 95 
: | 5 rrel 13'8 
‘ Salat re | | Se ee ee ; aisd d ealeieliteltigah 3 
Certificate No. | 5 barrels 1231 
® harrels_.----- edi ee weude ot ence nee cescceecsee 2938 | 5 barrels * m2 
ee etait Saige: dukeboteee alee’ 2033 5 barrels ; 1295, 
be ] _— 2060 6 barrels - ‘ 1324 
coe “-- 5 barrels 1327 
>} i ‘ 5 barrels P e — 7729 
I woeeenee- - 5 barrels TATT 
arrels . > -- - 6 barrels hepa cicvebdedbiteted detindaesddelaaalbaidsbdads taabaeedaidiniaaialietiaiia 
erie 5 barrels - - 
barrels... ede nbiibeahaaude “ 5 barrels ~ : 
Nc wanameme — - a ho cl swaddsdbs ctaccdadbddcudtin diadddectdvadddadsedl - 7576 
i a walle ap gebatidnnn pet 
5 harrels..-.- — - : 58 
barrels tt hes . “ be 
5 heseeee..2 caeece . saencauscaeqseses - 153 
irrels sa ean fe dacs oh certian a lead : 
90 DOFTONB. «2 ccc cose ce ccc ccc ces cece ecco ccesse= -------- g/N 
ae — - barrels, fall, 1913 as BR oe - lice 552178/89 
barrels eracccccecese ~ occas easeene barrels, spring, 1912 cee re eri 498780/73 
anaeticaaiiadeeiaeneaaatnn » . Ii i hed date een ee i 6§06886/90 
etree FA etek ik! hs) oC ckléeeed “ 4 ee ° 10 barrels 1914 ‘jSaitbh aap atiaauaie “ 4 a sae 565503/602 
PN ee ed ns 5 cist naiaiee é ~ PRICE SOND y TONt sg  dcccccctcccsddadsscsdeddstbtdes des 631097/101 
barrels - . . on eaacceds --- . ase 
iiacnaminewoasm - 27 
barrels aa eet od ae 7 4 ~ = 
5 barrels " ‘ ovion a : 698969/73 
Bt re .. onsen . . 618843/7 
5} : - - : 618853/7 
10 b pwetcade +S | - DUO s 668665855 5b5b5666666ss6 ass stn cdccdeasdbebenséebbbdd “ 624944/8 
Settee) Cia. ot ke Eo 5S eae seine “ 628610/4 
5} " gees a ° eno | * BIN ih hdd 64h 4h 66SNSSEN KS KOEES SEA 61 8858/62 
K by “ = abéaha ediitienina 631790/3 
80 barrels... .._.-- S. é J ies ee .! 631704/8 
25 barrels inte - qu ES LB 6 6 kth 0045654565604004654564065SSSEEE S456 06s OO > 100333 
barrels --- — 
5 barrels abbodinnmnnenaes ‘ Boao 41 
280 221 
Te I i is ee 2819 H, E. P gue goods 
5 barrels. es re F . Tia aaa 2061 S/N 
§ barreis.......... Be a Seal ey te A eebae pth Ue 2962 | 4 barrels, spring, 1912. ..................... snacaagthaienmenh os aa 427 ; 
S ete. 6. Sitti. cetli canta heweh digdsectaul’ esthabuite 2963 9 barrels, 1913.... or 2 Capeese ek i _ 440902-3, 44905/11 
5 barrels... 2964 | 10 barrels . bb dasccwssecesesenseees enti . 44912/21 
5 barrels a |. 2965 | 9 barrels = $4923/31 
3 barrels Sahel ian 2966 | 40 barreis ee ee 44932/7 ! 
5 barrels 2000 | ir et ntinneriaimermemenen i aetna victienainiaidetieadican 4388/92 
barr 2901 | EO ta cicccscdactasnssaseicsi< ‘ ‘ aoe ‘ssa a3 49312 
3 barrels. 2899 ik 6 Gdhkekwshb6stdcsuescncdsbwbébbssennctbeda : = $9913/27 
3 barrels. 208 | 5 barrels. ct Rideiddinddnddinbidainii ii 43493/97 
5 barrels - 2048 15 barrels... .. - sacadeduadil 4 2848/62 
| 6 barrels 47450/5A 
52 § barrels 49868/72 
wal 3 barrels {8800/2 
1, 247 5 barrels 5217/21 
4 barrels éa ‘sae 50668/71 
Oem i iis ccc) Siectiaticn’ eee os ee eee. oe é 2665 5 barrels, fall, 1915 51324/28 
i ithaid oclitningiinnntiinh ang hlaiddsudechiialinadeibe Teen ‘ 2666 | -——— 
ee ee 7 3082 | 140 
5 barrels_. 324 |= 
3 barrels 2008 | 4 barrels, spring, 1916 £3008/101 
3 barrels. 2097 j 15 barrels 53763/77 
5 barrels 2906 


fae | 
© Db akia hs ce cslacées Boy 2706 | 
6 berrels_. 2796 







6 barrels... 2671 
a  itiiedinalemeintiinaatataninntel 2672 | 
Gb aracnusdsadaencbobstcsoces 2673 


| 
| 
ORBLE. 5 Abi cnddblibecéiictncciibhiiia 2772 | 
2797 | 

Pnlinemmastane 2700 
5 barrels 2701 
5 barrels_ 2702 | 
] barrel. 2768 | 
5 barrels. 2677 
5 barrels : 2679 
a ed i ete aiieedinn 2778 
a Ti iach te a tal 3006 
1 barrel psa 3028 
3 barrels__. a 2534 
i al 2590 
ee See See 2 2591 
4 barrels....... ph Eitiees beth ttnadbtindloe stinbditldstutablpiemariatenled 2710 





15 barrels 
5 barrels 
5 barrels 
5 barrels 
5 barrels 
5 barrels. 62339/43 
4 barrels §235.5/58 
el aaticcnncicieeasibeitiates £3538/637 
17 barrels, spring , 1913 44572/S88 
7 barrels.....- 44890/596 


63152/66 
§3793/97 
£3800/12 
51831/35 


§3017/21 







cece i i i i eet eae 44898/901 
5 barrels, spring, 1916. 63658/662 
niente ; 63648/52 
| RAR ESE 61503/605 
214 
Ss 


Burks Springs Distillery Co, 
5 barrels, spring, 1916 fling 4 Se fs 32710/14 


10 barrels. 
10 barrels___. 
10 barrels 


33815/24 
33840/49 
33850/59 
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20 barrels 
10 barreis 
40 barrels 
10 barrels 
15 barrels 
45 barrels 
5 barrels 
Bt irrels 
5 barrels 
20 barrels, spring, 
40 barre! , 
5 barrels, March, 
20 
ec 
40 barrels 


5 barrels, fall, 1916 
) barrels 

§ barrels 
10 barrels 

2 barrels 
15 Larrels 
10 barrels 
40 


101 
10 


§ 


r 


2 
15} 
} 


iT ° - . 
25 barrels, fall, 1917 
3 barrels 
250 


7 


20 barrels, fall, 1916... 

5 barrels 

‘ barrels, spring, 

5 barrels aa 166435 
5 barrels 

1 barrel 

#4 barrels. 

10 barrels 


varrels 
wrels, fall, 1912 


varre Is 


b arre is 


5 barrels 

15 barrels 

10 barrels 

20 barrels 

15 barrels, 

10 barrels 

5 barrels 
85 barrels 
55 barrels, spring, 1917. 
5 barrels, fall, 1916 
6 barrels . 

2 barrels 

15 barrels 

19 barrels 

5 barrels 

& barrels, 

5 barrels 

5 barrels 


B/N 
83605/29 
83675/94 
$2825/34 
82715/54 
82770/79 
82785/00 
2595 /639 
82655/! 
33835/3 
$3850/54 
35635, M4 
34050/89 

83335/9 


872918/27 
870648/97 
374313/17 
355369/78 
36039.5/96 
800897/411 
372180/89 
377839/78 
377829/38 
380467/76 
400203/12 
400 198/202 
377208/32 
380522/36 
877198/207 
397 102/26 
402161/63 


158400/19 
158420/24 
161609/33 


446, 166611/13 
170893/171079 | 
168865 | 


169103/36 
173443/'2 
1614682 
161579/83 
163990- 164019 
165708/20 
165015/61 
165678/707 
166405/34 
117201/15 
112219/23 
159245/69 
154620/22 
149524/32 
159164 
159201/44 
150864/66 
161567/78 


161481/85 
161594/608 


164020/29 | 
165516/35 | 
1588: aB/43 i 


15874 S27 


1598:09/63 | 


158035/39 
155517/21 
150860/61 
150867/81 
157255/73 
157275/79 
127055/59 
127050) i 


127632/36 | 


5 barrels, spring, Wl tibeoied Dt6odneddeyensSbbasonuiabvinslis 168344/46, 168431/2 


10 barrels 
5 barrels, ¢ 
4 barrels 
10 barrels, } 
oes 
—z 


Certificates in the Rugby distillery 


6 barrels, January, 1917 

SPEED ewccavestuccnibesiadntadhteincdinebetdeamanehe 
5 barrels 

10 barrels 

10 barrels 


4 barrels 

10 barrels 
25 barrels, 

6 barrels 

3 barrels _. 

T RONOGS os cect = 
O DERUORD. 6 ccccnnctsnncakdesectssouhebsieutsbiaheinn aan . 


1 64126/35 
142822/26 
150863/66 

166127/137 


334078/82 
334003 /V7 
340538/42 
340543/52 
340868/77 
340447 
340449/52 
341992/2001 
322297/321 
326901/06 
$26908/10 
330698 
822352/6 








barrels 


114 
= 
80 barrels, spring, 1917 
5 barrels 
6 barrels, & ring, 1916 
§ barrels, 1917. 


10 barrels, spring, 1918 
20 barrels, spring, 1916 
5 barrels, spring, 1913- 
25 barrels, spring, 1917 
5 barrels, ecember, 1913 


165 
=— 
279 
Certificates 

5 barrels, spring, 1917 
1 barre], spring, 1917 
8 barrels, spring, 1917 
] barrel, ‘spring, 1917 
§ barrels, spring, 1917 
5 barrels, spring, 1917 
5 barrels, spring, 1917 

25 barrels, spring, 1917. 
6 barrels, spring, 1917 
5 barrels, spring, 1917 
5 barrels, spring, 1917. sedctummeen 
bt arrels, spring, 1917, ‘Old Taylor. 


70 
Assorted certificates 


8 barrels, Union Gin, 8/N 
4 barrels, Jan. 15, D. L. Moore. 
2 barrels, Jan. 15, Hayner 


a 


uv 


The reason I put this schedule of certificate and numbers 
of barrels in is to identify this whisky getting into the hands 
of the Department of Justice agent and subsequently turned 
over by him. I desire to call attention to the fact that on July 
15, 1925, Franklin L. Dodge was still in the employ of the 
Department of Justice. It will not be disputed, I am sure, 
that Joseph C. Brietenstein, the lawyer, and Franklin I. 
Dodge were intimate friends long before this date and about 
this time were frequently together. Mrs. Remus was brought 
to Brietenstein by Dodge. Of course, I will not depend upon 
the friendship between Mr. Brietenstein and Dodge to prove 
my case. It will not be disputed. 

On October 18, 1925, Mr. Brietenstein acknowledged receipt 


to Mrs. Remus of a certain mortgage for $37,500, which is in 


the following language. I will state that I have photostat 
copies of this document: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, October 18, 1925. 


| Mrs. IMoGENE Remus, Cincinnatt, Ohio: 


This is to evidence that I am holding mortgage for $37,500 given 
by Bell Simkin, Harry Simkin, Celia Kuller, and Sam Kuller to Oscar 
Fender, and dated the 15th day of January, 1925, for real estate situ- 
ated in section 6, Delhi Township (now Cincinnati), Hamilton County, 
Ohio, and more fully set forth in said mortgage, and note the same 
date and same amount, for the payment of which the said mortgage was 
given as security in trust for you, without any lability on me, to be 
assigned and delivered to you at your demand. 

Yours very truly, JOSEPH C. BRIPTENSTEIN. 


Now then, gentlemen, I hold here in my hands a photostatic 
copy of a contract written in the handwriting of Franklin L. 
Dodge, jr., the agent and former ace of investigators of the 
Department of Justice, cleverly left undated, but its context 
proves the date to be the same as the note given by Mrs. Remus 
to Brietenstein. I will simply read this contract and state that 
I have a photostatic copy of the original, and if anything more 
disgraceful ever took place since we have had prohibition, or if 
any Department of Justice agent ever sunk lower, I am sure 
it does not appear in the criminal records of this country. 

Now then, gentlemen, I will show you how this same whisky, 


‘undisputed property of Remus who was in Atlanta, went 


through the hands of Dodge and started on the way while oe 
was in the employ of the Government. In the face of Dodge’ 
brazen, shameless denials contained in his letter inserted in the 
Recorp by the gentleman from Michigan. Here is the con- 
tract. Listen to it and see if you do not all agree the Depart- 
ment of Justice should take immediate action; bear in mind 
Dodge was then an agent of the Department of "Justice : 
Hore. Statier, St. Lovts, 
Washington Street at Ninth and St, Charles. 
The contract between Mr. Hinkle, Wolf, and myself is as follows: 
That as soon as the following whisky is transferred frum warehouses 
to the Jas. E. Pepper warehouse that Mr. Wolf will pay $50 a barrel 
for 1,957 barrels at Pogue distillery, the three hundred-odd barrels 
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+ Louisville public warehouse, and the 70 barrels at Hill & Hill ts} 
eing handled by Mr. Wolf, who will get between $50 and $60 a barrel | 
. this assortment, Mr. Hinkle is handling all of the transaction, | 
nd he ves at Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland. Mr. Brietenstein, attorney 
at law, Cleveland, will also be advised, so that he will know all of 
this matter. The New York draft for $12,000 issued by Phoenix 
National Bank, Lexington, on Liberty bonds as collateral, is made out 
t Mr. Hinkle, but is the property of Mrs. I. Remus. I also have the 
Pogue stock for 500 shares. 


ie Donen, Jr. 


Now then, I have traced the whisky from Mrs. Remus to 
Brietenstein, from Brietenstein through Dodge in the undated 
contract. 

So we now have the property of Remus, who was then in | 
\tlanta, transferred as collateral to the lawyer Brietenstein, of 
Cleveland, by Mrs. Remus. Mrs. Remus was brought to Brieten- 
stein by Agent Dodge, of the Department of Justice. You have | 
now the signed contract or declaration written in the hand- 
writing of F. L. Dodge, jr., involving the same whisky signed 
over by Mrs. Remus to Brietenstein. You have Brietenstein, 
Mrs. Remus mentioned in this contract or declaration signed 
py former Agent Dodge. The contract provides that the whisky 
is to be handled by Mr. Wolf and that it was to be transferred 
to the James BH. Pepper warehouse. 

I am now ready to show that in pursuance to this agreement 
signed by Dodge the whisky was so delivered. First I have 
here a photostat copy of a receipt for 70 barrels signed by 
Joseph Wolf showing that the whisky was received by him from 
M. Hinkle mentioned in the agreement signed by Dodge. Here 
is the receipt: 


PHOENIX Horet, Lexington, Ky. 
Received from M. Hinkle the following warehouse receipts November 
24, 1925: 


Barrels 

Old Dasbery- DAOC R i oii techie wd cbicntidhionaistictintblithtetitnbins 5 
Rock Gipee. Be te die ee ge cisine eteierniondmematehrwcapinin 5 
SII TI. weccemsennentnnigh engiminnmiiniesaitidiameameniia abe 5 

CS kaart antag eden eee chee biatisen aillettdeh 5 










Re cme cemdenenmmaibibliidiiathaatdalbibbabbiniiatetiel 5 
I is Po cncnentcchted atiecsinatidias 2 
283781-810 __ -. 80 
284266____ ae 
ID Shida en eit ches cleslicheihscsittiileliiiniah nw SG 
Sah ccc titel cn caeta cannnitinceiiiih easement an entinedi 1 
SEITE EP TEFEN concentnisernatn anneamienessininntaantmnieneaieamineationtn 5 
70 | 


JoszerH WOLP. 


Then I have here, which I shall read and insert in the Recorp, | 
a photostat copy of the receipt signed by Jas. BE. Pepper & Co., 
mentioned in the aforesaid agreement signed by Dodge, showing | 
that the whisky or receipts was actually delivered to them by 
the Mr. Hinkle mentioned in the Dodge agreement. I want to 
repeat here what I stated before, that Mr. Hinkle who stands 
very high in Cleveland I am sure knew nothing of the con- 
spiracy going on behind the scenes. Now here is the receipt 
dated November 24, 1925: 





LEXINGTON, Ky., November 2}, 1925. 
We have this day received from Mr. M. J. Hinkle the following | 
receipts : 
LEXINGTON CLUB 
80184-88 40344—53 
33752-55 40404-138 
7 40424-31 
40454-63 
f 2-. 40484-88 
37540—44 40491-98 
88052-56 40521-—23 
58062-66 40534-—38 





88247—51 40558-— 
38407-16 40654—56 
38730-34 40697-701 
38740—54 40757-61 
38690-94 40777-S1 
38700—704 40785-836 
38805-19 40862—66 


38660-74 41025-—26 
39149~ 41117-21 
39166—69 41167-41256 
89197-99 41287-41331 
39281-89 41377-86 
39291-94 41422-41 
59450-59 41452-66 


39468-—74 41487-531 


39485-9094 41537-—606 
30987—88 41627—46 
40019-28 41672-S11 
40036-38 42332-36 
4014458 42502-0661 
40164—66 42672-726 
40171-8838 42747-56 
40224-—28 42777-43058 
40414-2383 


LXVII——819 


13015 


H. EB. Pocus 
42755—58 50668-71 
44872-888 51524-28 
44890-—96 51593—605 


44898-—903 51831-835 
44905-—21 5235943 
44923-71 62355—58 
47450-54 53017-2 
48493-97 53098-—101 
48548--62 53152-66 
48800—802 63538—53637 


49312 53648-—52 
49388-9092 53658-62 
49868-—72 53763—T77 
49913-—-02T7 53793—797 
50217-—21 53808—12 
GREENDALE, WAREHOUSE RECEIP3S 
877198—23: 
; 


855369-78 


to 


860395-411 880467-—7¢ 

870648-97 880522—536 
872180—89 897102—-126 
872918-22 400198-212 


374313-17 
877829-878 


402161-63 
Jas. B. Perrer & Co. 
By Frep Pav ty. 

I hold here in my hand now another photostat copy of receipt 
showing that Mr. M. J. Hinkel received on January 9, 1925, 
from Franklin L, Dodge, who was then in the Government 
service, whisky certificates for M. H. G. sour mash—I suppose 
my dry colleagues of the House know what sour mash is—and 
some Burks Springs whisky. Now let me read this receipt: 

THE HOLLENDEN, 
Cleveland, January 9, 1925. 

Recetved from F. L. Dodge following-described whisky certificates 
M. H. G. sour mash, 829175 to 329178; Burks Springs, 31079. 

M. J. HINKEL. 

Here is another receipt dated January 28, 1926, which I am 
informed was signed by Mr. Hinkel as I have only the photo- 
stat copy of the copy of the original receipt: 

JANUARY 28, 1926 


Received from Franklin L. Dodge the following described whisky 
certificates : 

turke Springs Distillery Co., serial No. 32680-32709, 30 barrels; 
Burks Springs Distillery Co., serial No. 32568-32569, 2 barrels; Lime- 
stone Distillery Co., serial No. 18561-18565, 5 barrels, 


Now, gentlemen, here we have as complete a chain of links 
connecting a Department of Justice agent with the disposal of 
whisky belonging to a man who was serving time in jail as was 
ever established in any court of law. I am going to refer this 
matter to the Department of Justice, as I stated before. I 
repeat I do not understand what mysterious influence this man 
Dodge wields in the department that makes it impossible to 
get certain records concerning him from the department's files. 
While the Department of Justice cooperated with me in check- 
ing up the unlawful removal of the whisky from the Indian- 
apolis Federal building, it has not as yet taken any action to 
investigate this conspiracy which deprives a prisoner of his 
property. To the contrary, it has bent every effurt to keep this 
man Remus in jail. I hold no brief for Remus. I have stated 
on the floor of this House that without doubt his original con- 
viction was proper. But at this very moment Remus is in jail, 


| committed there by the extraordinary efforts of the department 


on a sentence which in the case of his own codefendants in the 
same’ case was held to have run concurrently with the first 
sentence. In other words, Remus and his codefendants served 
a term on a conspiracy charge to sell liquor. At the same time 
they were sentenced to a year for maintaining a nuisance con- 
nected. with the same liquor transaction. Each one of Remus’s 
codefendants were relieved of serving the second sentence, the 
court holding that it ran concurrently with the first sentence. 
In the case of Remus only an appeal was taken and he was 
committed—his commitment in the face of the strongest recom- 
mendations made by the trial judge and the judge now sitting 
on that bench. I would not be concerned in Remus’s confine- 
ment at this time were it not that I am personally convinced 
that this persecution is along a carefully laid plan to keep 
him in jail as long as they can in order to dispose of the prop- 
erty obtained from him through the conspiracy of a Department 
of Justice agent. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman kindly conclude 
his remarks soon, so that I can get two minutes? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. I yield back the balance of my 
time, Mr. Speaker, and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York yields back 
the remainder of his time and asks unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I wish also to extend in my 
remarks another document which I did not refer to just now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There wus no objection, 

GENERAL ANDREWS 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I do not know anything 
about this matter that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGuARDIA| was talking about. There is a subject, however, 
somewhat connected with it on which I wanted to speak. 

I noted a paragraph in the newspapers this morning to the 
effect that it was possible that General Andrews might resign 
as Prohibition Director. I sincerel, hope he will not. General 
Andrews was very vigorously attacked by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpia] in a speech he made here a few 
days ago. Evidently General. Andrews’s administration of his 
department was not satisfactory to the gentleman from New 
York. For that very reason I am inclined to think it will be 
especially satisfactory to me and to others who want to see the 
law enforced. I understand also that his administration has 
not been satisfactory to some Members of another body, which 
I can not mention here on account of the rules, or I will 
say some other people on the other side of the Capitol, if I 
am not breaking the rule in that respect. But the more 
unsatisfactory it is to those eminent gentlemen, who do not 
approve the prohibitory law and who do not want it enforced, 
the more satisfactory it would be to me, because I would 
then be more convinced that General Andrews was enforcing 
the law in a thorough manner, which is just what these gen- 
tlemen do not want done. 

We recently passed in this House with practically no oppo- 
sition a bill coming from my committee giving General Andrews 
some additional authority with respect to the reorganization of 
his department. That bill has not come back to this House. I 
hoped it would at this session, but I doubt if it will. I trust 
General Andrews will not be discouraged on that account, be- 
cause I feel sure that the majority of the House is behind him, 
and if he can not get what he should have at this session he 
will get it at the next. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. May I have one minute more? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have watched General Andrews's 
administration of his office. I am absolutely convinced of his 
sincerity and honesty in his purpose to as thoroughly enforce 
the law as possible. I am quite sure, so far as my own vicinity 
in the Middle West is concerned, where I have better op- 
portunity to know about the matter than I have here, that he 
has made a great advance over previous conditions in the en- 
forcement of the law. For that reason he will have my sup- 
port, and I trust the support of all others who are interested 
in the enforcement of the law. He is in a mest difficult and 
trying position, where he needs the support of all good citizens. 
Instead of complaining because he has not entirely stamped 
out the liquor business we should give him credit for what 
he has accomplished. He has been making it warm for the 
big violators—the men of wealth and standing who have been 
violating the law. He has made it evident that wealth and 
position will not enable the lawbreaker to eseape, and he has 
been going after the illegal traffic energetically and sensibly. 
He has enforced the law without fear or favor. Those who 
connive at or excuse violations of the prohibitory act, those 
who sympathize with the violators, those who are hunting for 
outlawed poison masquerading under the name of distillery 
may rage and howl. The greater their wrath the more sure 
we are that the unlawful traffic is being driven out by his 
good work. [Applause.] 


INCREASE OF JUDGES’ SALARIES 


Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green] referred to certain newspaper reports. I observe 
in a dispatch from one of the great agencies this morning that 
the public is advised that the House yesterday killed the 
judges’ salary bill. That is not correct information. The 
House postponed action until next December. 
rection will be made for the information of the public. 


I hope the cor- | 
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FUR FARMING IN ALASKA 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8048, with Senate 
amendments, and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unapi- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
8048, with Senate amendments, and agree to the Senate amend. 
ments. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8048) to provide for the leasing of public lands ip 
Alaska for fur farming, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend. 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Oregon 
yleld for a question? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the meaning of the first amendment? 
What is the effect of it? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The original bill provided for leases for 
islands. The Senate amendment adds after that “or lands 
within the same.” 

Mr: WINGO. That is the amendment I had in mind. What 
is the effect of that, of the words, “or lands within the same"? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The result of that will be that the entire 
island may not be leased. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, they can lease an island or a 
part of an island? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized 
in opposition to the Senate amendments. 

This bill came before the Committee on the Public Lands, and 
I am sure very few men in the House realize what it does. It 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to lease islands along 
the Alaskan coast, and there are literally thousands of those 
islands. In fact these islands are all that is left for the 
natives. The islands can be used by the natives not only for 
drying fish but for grazing. 

I can not concur in the opinion of the majority and the 
recommendation made in the report relative to H. R. S048. 
This bill establishes a policy of such great importance not only 
to the Government but to the people of Alaska that greater con- 
sideration and study should have been given to the subject mat- 
ter involved. No witnesses appeared before the committee. 
The bill was introduced at the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The only information before the committee are the 
three letters quoted in the majority report. These letters throw 
little light on the situation and contain no facts or figures justi- 
fying the passage of the bill. As far as can be ascertained 
there is no demand for this bill on the part of the residents of 
Alaska. The people of Alaska have had no opportunity of 
expressing themselves on the subject. The real parties in inter- 
est carefully kept under cover. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
lease for a period of 10 years tracts of land of 640 acres on the 
mainland and islands of an area not exceeding 30 square miles 
to be used for fur farming. There are literally hundreds of 
these islands along the Alaskan coast. These islands are all 
that remains of the Alaskan peoples’ patrimony which has 
not already been taken away from them. The Dill does not 
provide the terms of leasing these lands. Unlimited power is 
given to the Secretary of the Interior. The bill does not pro- 
vide that corporations leasing these islands, though organ- 
ized under the laws of any State, should remain in control of 
citizens of the United States. There is nothing to prevent a 
corporation organized as in the bill provided obtaining a lease 
and then nationals of foreign countries obtaining the stock and 
control of the corpcration and its leased island property. 

The committee’s very amendment discloses the danger of 
leasing entire islands to private individuals. The amendment 
which would permit the “use and occupation of parts of said 
leased areas for the taking, preparing, manufacturing, and the 
storing of fish or fish products or the utilization of the land 
for the purpose of trade or business” may cover the situation 
in theory, but it will not do so in practice. Once absolute 
dominion and control of these islands are in the hands of a 
fur-farming corporation, no poor native fisherman will have a 
chance of storing, preparing, or manufacturing his fish on any 
part of a leased island. The right to prospect for minerals is 
likewise reserved. Surely no one will for a moment believe 
that a prospector will have an opportunity to prospect on any 
land leased to a private corporation for the purpose of fox 
raising. Corporations do not do things that way. The expe- 
rience of the natives of Alaska with the cannery interests is a 
living example of what is to be expected. 


JULY 
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The attitude of the people of Alaska toward this bill is 
reflected in An Appeal to Congress for Justice to the Native 
People of Southern Alaska, signed by “ Frank D. Price, presi- 
dent, and Gideon Duncan, secretary of the Alaska Native 
Rrotherhood of Frand Camp, Ketchikan, Alaska,” and dated 
September 17, 1925: 


We appeal to you as a Member of the American Congress to use 
your influence and your voting power to correct the unbearable condi 
tions that have been imposed on the native people of southern Alaska 
by the Department of Commerce of the United States in its adminis- 
tration of the Alaskan fisheries. 

From time immemorial our people have subsisted by hunting, fish 
ing, and trapping. Many of the islands upon which our fathers 
hunted and trapped have now been preempted by white men for rais 
ing foxes. The intensive hunting and trapping by the whites has 
almost destroyed our fur supply. The sea otter, upon which we for- 
merly relied for food and clothing, is now almost extinct, while the 
restrictions placed upon the killing of fur seals makes our 

om that industry almost nothing. 

Our only remaining source of revenue is salmon fishing, and by the 
ruthless, unfair, and discriminatory policy of the Department of Com- 

rerce we are now shut out from equitable participation in that 
business, and our wives and children must suffer thereby, 

We are a fishing people; our food from generation to generation has 
the salmon that swarmed in our streams. Our right to 
catch salmon in the many bays and rivers of Alaska was first exercised 
by our ancestors. To-day our fishing rights are ignored and we have 
been ordered out of the bays where our forefathers fished and from 
favorable places for fishing with the form of fishing gear to which 
we are accustomed, while the large cannery interests are permitted 
to fish unrestrictedly in the places that are favorable to the use of 
their mammoth fishing machines. The salmon that are not caught by 
these large machines are migrating to our fishing grounds, but we are 
forbidden to take them by the Secretary of Commerce. 

The Secretary of Commerce says that this unjust policy is in the 
interest of conservation. We claim that this policy imposes the 
entire burden of conservation upon us and the few independent white 
fishermen who use our methods of fishing by nets and seines. The 
people who are least able to bear the burden of conservation are com- 
pelled to bear #t all. 


revenue 


been once 


In response to this pathetic appeal it is now attempted to 
take away from these natives the remaining islands for fur 
farming or grazing and to turn them over to private corpora- 
tions to exploit. They ask for bread and we give them a 
stone. 

Many of these islands are suitable to grazing, but under the 
bill they could be leased only for fur farming. 

In thus giving the Secretary of the Interior jurisdiction over 
public lands, including islands, for the purpose of fox farming, 
he could grant leases for that purpose only. 

If a section of land or an island were peculiarly adapted to 
cattle or sheep grazing, the Secretary of the Interior would 
have no option in granting leases. He would have to grant 
these leases for fox farming only. 

This situation may tend to encourage the fox-farming in- 
dustry, but it would interfere with the development of stock 
grazing. There are now two herds, of approximately 1,000 
each, of sheep on two islands of the Aleutian group. This 
industry bids fair to be very prosperous. The islands upon 
which the sheep graze are within a bird reservation under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, who exercises the 
right to lease these islands for the industry to which they are 
adapted. 

If control of these public lands is placed with the Secretary 
of the Interior, he should be authorized to grant grazing as 
well as fox-farming leases. 

The area of islands which may be leased under the pro- 
vision of this bill is too great. To grant rights to place foxes 
on an island of 30 square miles to the exclusion of cattle, sheep, 
reindeer, or any other livestock, is unwise. 

It would seem that enough monopolies have been established 
in the overexploited Territory of Alaska. Care should be taken 
and consideration given in legislating for the further disposi- 
tion or leasing of land and rights in the Territory. 

The proponents of this measure may properly Inquire of me 
advocating its defeat what constructive suggestions are offered 
in lieu of this bill. I respectfully make the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. The bill should be recommitted for further consideration. 

2. The committee should obtain the views and attitude of 
natives and residents of the Territory of Alaska interested or 
affected by this bill. 

3. Before leasing island property on the coast of the United 
States Government, proper provisions should be taken and 
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safeguards created to assure the retention of the 
under the control of citizens of the United States. 

4. A survey of these islands should be made and such islands 
as are suitable for grazing purposes should be leased to natives 
or residents of Alaska for that purpose. 

5. No more than 56 square miles of any island should be 
leased to any one individual or corporation. No entire island 
should be leased to any one person or corporation. 

6. The Government should extend its experimental work in 
fur farming. If successful, jurisdiction and control over fur 
farming should be the same as over seal fisheries and the tak- 
ing of sealskins on the Pribilof Island under the act of April 
21, 1910, avoiding, of course, the favoritism displayed and un- 
businesslike contracts to which the Government has been com- 
mitted by the department in carrying out the provisions of the 
said act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
by being employed at fox farming. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But there is 
ing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
There are thousands of islands but not thousands of natives. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The protest from the natives which I 
read before was, I believe, addressed to the gentkeman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], who was in Alaska some time ago, 
if I remember correctly. These poor natives are hard up 
against it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There never was an Alaskan 
who did not protest against something. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They have a right to protest and plenty 
of reason to do so. Let me say to the gentleman that these 
natives have been driven out of the fishery business by the 
cannery interests. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. From what the gentleman says, I take it for 
granted that he thinks the bill is foxy and fishy. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is. I filed a minority report, but that 
is as far as I got. The Senate amendment does not improve 
the bill. It is as bad as it was when it left the House. We 
have taken everything the natives ever had in Alaska, They 
have been driven out of the fishery business, as the gentleman 
well knows, and they can not make a living there because the 
cannery corporations monopolize that business. You know 
what happened in the seal-fur business. You know the scandal 
in Missouri as to the seal-fur business. Now we take away the 
last hope of these natives to use these islands for grazing and 
for fishing and we turn them over to these fox-farming corpora- 
tions. 

I want to say that when I was put on this committee the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee met me at that door 
and he said, “ LaGuarpia, why are you so sore?” I said, 
“They have put me on the Public Lands Committee; what will 
I be able to do there?” He said, “ You go on that committee 
and you will have an opportunity to do some good work.” I 
found he was right. Here is an opportunity to do some good 
work, and I recommend that this bill should not pass. There 
were no hearings on this bill. The natives of Alaska had no 
opportunity to present their views on this bill. This bill was 
pussed on a letter from the Department of the Interior and 
there is no information before the House as to the necessity of 
leasing these islands, and, as I said before, it is simply depriv- 
ing the natives of their last foothold in Alaska. 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CARSS. Are these to be perpetual leases or for what 
length of time are the leases to be made? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think for 10 years. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


property 


Will the gentleman yield? 
He will earn better money 
no employment in fox farm- 


Yes; there is lots of it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills and resolutions of the following titles: 

H. R. 1394. An act for the relief of Henry O’Brien; 

H. R. 1598. An act for the relief of Robert E. A. Landauer; 

H. R. 2268. An act for the relief of Michael J. Leo; and 

H. R. 12890. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the granting of leave to ex-service men and women 
to attend the annual convention of the American Legion in 
Paris, France, in 1927,” approved May 20, 1926. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 
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Benate Resolution 275 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join a similar committee appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the V’resident of the United States and 
inform hjm that the two Houses have completed the business of the 
present session and are ready to adjourn unless the President has some 
other communication to make to them, 


S. J. Res. 125. 
transniission 
R. 2324. 

. R. 2328. 

R. 3529. 

R. 4263. 
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Limiting the time for which licenses for radio 
may be granted, and for other purposes. 
An act for the relief of Joe F. Jenkins; 
An act for the relief of Edith L. Bickford ; 
An act for the relief of Genevieve Hendrick ; 
An act for the relief of Etelka Bell; 
R. 8564. An act for the relief of Lewis J. Burshia ; 
R.9324. An act for the relief of George A. McKenzie, 
alias William A. Williams ; 

Hf. R. 9707. An act for the relief of L. L. Kyle; 

H. R. 10504. An act to amend the act approved June 4, 1897, 
by authorizing an increase in the cost of lands to be embraced 
in the Shiloh National Military Vark, Pittsburg Landing, 
Tenn. ; 

H. R. 10774, An act to amend section 15 of the act entitled 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right,” approved March 4, 1909; 

H. R.11510. An act to authorize 


an industrial appropria- 


tion from the tribal funds of the Indians of the Fort Belknap | 


Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11820. An act granting an annuity to Clyde L. West; 

H. R. 11943. An act providing for an additional building for 
the use of the police court of the District of Columbia ; 

HH. R. 12796. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of Georgia and South Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Burtons Ferry, to con- 
nect up the highway between Allendale, S. C., and Syl- 
vania, Ga.; 

H. R. S14. An act for the relief of James L, Cardwell; 

H.R. 817. An act for the relief of Sam Tilden; 

H. R. 1692. An act for the relief of Agnes De Jardins; 

HI. R. 2683. An act for the relief of Anna Jeanette Weinrich; 

H.R. 2682. An act for the relief of Mr. and- Mrs. Charles 
Vanderveer ; 

li. R. 7011. An act for the relief of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chamber of Commerce and the Hermann Hospital estate and 
tertha FE. Roy and Max A. Roy and J. M. Frost and J. J. 
Settegast and Emma Hellberg and Laura Lackner and F, W. 
Lackner ; 

H. R. 8174. An act for the relief of Ruth Gore; 

H. R. 9606. An act for the relief of L. J. Houghtaling ; 

H. R. 10058. An act to authorize notaries public and other 
State officers to administer oaths required by the United States; 

H. R. 10605. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, IIL; 

H. R. 11376. An act to allow credits in the accounts of Anna 
J. Larson, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; 

H. RR. 11946. An act to increase the clothing and cash gratuity 
furnished to persons discharged from prisons; 

Hi. R. 12495. An act to regulate the issue and validity of pass- 
ports, and for other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
delegates of the United States to the International Sanitary 
Conference to meet at Paris on May 10, 1926; and 

Hi. Con, Res. 26. Concurrent resolution directing the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to investigate the adminis- 
tration of St. Elizabeths Hospital since July 1, 1916, and for 
other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment bills of the following titles in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H.R. 4307. An act for the relief of the village of Harbor 
Springs, Mich. ; 

H.R. 8128. An act to punish counterfeiting, 
uttering of Government transportation requests; 

H. R. 10929. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the 
Little Calumet River in Thornton Township, Cook County, 
i 

H. R. 10277. An-act te amend the World War veterans’ act; 
and 

H.R. 11119. An act to alter the personnel of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 


altering, or 
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(S, 4171) to create a sixth great district to inelude all th. 
collection districts on the Great Lakes, their connecting ai 
tributary waters as far east as the Raquette River, N. Y. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bil!s 
and joint resolution of the following titles in which the cv; 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

H. R. 4033. An act granting consent of Congress to Hidales 
& Reynosa Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across 1 
Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex. ; 

H. R. 8961, An act fer the relief of William E. Jones: 

H. R. 13214. An act to amend section 204 of an act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia’ 
approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof ai 
supplemeniary thereto; 

8.2273. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Federa! 
District Court of the Western Division of the Western Distric: 
of Tennessee to hear and determine claims arising from the 
sinking of the vessel known as the Nornian; 

8S. 3053. An act to amend sections 5 and-6 of the act of Con- 
gress making appropriations to provide for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, approved July 
1, 1902, and for other purposes; 

S. 4348. An act granting the consent. of Cougress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of Idaho and Wyoming with 
respect to the division and apportionment of the waters of the 
Snake River and other streams in which such States are 
jointly interested ; 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to call a Pan Pacific conference of education, re- 
habilitation, reclamation, and recreation at Honolulu, Hawaii; 

S$. 2188, An act entitled “An act for the relief of G. C. Allen”; 

H, R. 3802. An act entitled “An act to amend the act known 
as the ‘ District of Columbia traffic act, 1925,’ approved March 
8, 1925, being Public, No. 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for 
other purposes ” ; 

S. 643. An act for the relief of George C. Mansfield Co., anil 
George D. Mansfield; and 

58.4480. An act providing for the extension of the time limita- 
tions under which patents were issued in the ease of. persons 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the World War. 


JULY 3 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that the adjourn- 
ment resolution has just been messaged over from the Senate 
with an amendment placed thereon by the Senate. I ask that 
it be laid before the House at this time. 

The SPEAKDR. The Chair lays before the House House Con- 
current Resolution 39, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Scnate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be authorized to close the first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 3d day of July, 
1926, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Senate amendment: Strike out all after the resolving clause and in 
lieu thereof insert the following: 

“That the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate be, and they are hereby, authorized, at the hour of 3 
o'clock p. m., on Saturday, July 3, 1926, to adjourn their Houses, 
respectively, the House of Representatives sine die, and the Senate to 
reconvene at the hour of 12.30 p. m., on November 10, 1926.” 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

FUR FARMING IN ALASKA 

Mr. SINNOTT... Mr. Speaker, I desire to reply te the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra]. 

jentlemen of the House, this bill was introduced by myself, 
as chairman of the committee, at the request of the Secretary 
of the Interior. It was not reported out of the committee 
until it had the approval of the Delegate from Alaska. It did 
not have his approval until he had taken the matter up with 
the Secretary of the Interior, and amendments were tincor- 
porated in the bill safeguarding the interests of both the fisher- 
men and the natives of Alaska. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield for one question 
for information? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Would 5 years be just as well as 10 years 
for the purposes of the bill, or, is there some reason why it 
should be 10 years? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Five years is entirely too short a_ time. 
They will raise a number of fur-bearing animals, and if you 
limit it te five years it will take two or three or perhaps five 
years to get the island stocked up, and then the lease would 
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terminate and the lessee would have to kill the animals for the 
fur or sell them. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGvarpra] filed a very 
elaborate minority report against this bill. I submitted that 
minority report to the Secretary of the Interior for an answer, 
and I wish to have the Clerk read the reply of the Secretary 
of the Interior to the minority report of the gentleman from 
New York. It also replies to his animadversions upon the bill 
made on the floor. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have never seen that reply, and I think, 
in all fairness, the gentleman should so state. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 


letter referred to. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 2, 1926. 
Hon. N. J. StnNoTT, 
Chairman Committee on Pubdlic Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Srynotr: I am in receipt of your letter of March 30, 
1926, inclosing copy of H. R. 8048, a bill to provide for the leasing 
of public lands in Alaska for fur farming, with favorable report there- 
npon by your committee, and a minority report signed by Hon. F. H. 
LAGuARDIA, with request that this department make any reply it de- 
sires to the minority report. 

The bill in question was submitted to you by this department, with 
recommendation that it be Introduced and enacted. It had the consid- 
eration and approval of the Governor of Alaska, who has been in the 
Territory many years and is very familiar with the country, its people, 
and resources, 

The propagation of foxes and other fur-bearing animals is, I am 
advised, an established and recognized industry In various places in 
Canada and the United States and in certain portions of Alaska not 
under the jurisdiction of this department. It is an industry to which 
it is believed certain limited areas in Alaska are especially adapted, 
and its encouragement is desirable in the public interest. 

Alaska has an estimated area of 378,165,760 acres, of which, up to 
June 30, 1925, but 1,771,063 acres have been surveyed. The acreage 
which is likely to be leased and used under this bill will, in the very 
nature of things, be small. It is limited to not exceeding 640 acres 
in any one lease upon the mainland, and to islands not exceeding 30 
square miles, the entire island to be leased only in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

The author of the minority report seems to be under the inypression 
that too much discretion is given the Department of the Interior, and 
that leased lands may pass to aliens through stock ownership and con- 
trol. The provision of the law in this respect is the one generally car- 
ried in existing laws relating to public lands, 1. e., corporations of the 
United States, individual citizens of the United States, or associations 
of such citizens. While stock of corporations might be acquired by 
aliens, the corporation, being organized under the laws of the United 
States or one of its States, would be at all times subject to American 
control. 

Another point made in the minority report is that when dominion 
and control of the lands or islands is vested in a fur-farming corpora- 
tion, fishermen will have no opportunity to utilize the lands for “ stor- 
ing, preparing, or manufacturing his fish,” and that no prospector will 
have an opportunity to prospect on lands so leased. 

The bill expressly provides that any pernrit or lease issued shall re- 
serve the right to permit the use and occupation of parts of such leased 
areas for taking, preparing, manufacturing, or storing of fish or fish 
products, ete. It further provides that the lands shall remain open to 
prospecting, locating, developing, entering, leasing, and patenting of 
the minerals therein. These conditions will all be incorporated in 
permits or leases issued, and no difficulty is apprehended in the enforce- 
ment of the conditions, for violations thereof will be grounds for can- 
cellation of the permit or lease. The policy of leasing or disposing of 
public lands with a reservation of minerals, easement, etc., is an 
established one, contained in a number of existing acts of Congress. 

Another point made in the minority report is that some of the 
lands or islands may be suitable for grazing, but under this bill could 
not be leased for purposes other than fur farming. 

This bill is directed to one industry, and does not provide for leasing 
for grazing purposes. The department has heretofore reconrmended the 
enactment of legislation giving the Secretary authority to lease lands 
in Alaska suitable for grazing. If Congress shall grant the necessary 
authority, grazing leases will be issued. Under this bill, which re- 
lates exclusively to one industry, the Secretary is authorized to lease 
lands suitable for that purpose, and will before issuing leases require 
a showing as to their character and adaptability for the purpose sought. 

The final suggestion of the minority report is that the Government 
should undertake the conduct of the fur-farming industry, or at least 
exercise jurisdiction and control analogous to that at present main- 
tained over seal fisheries on Pribilof Islands. 
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This department does not favor the embarkation of the Government 
in private business, believing enterprises and industries of this kind 
should be left to private initintive and enterprise, with resultant as- 
sumption by the lessees of the invelved expense and risk. This measure 
does not deal with existing aggrecations of fur-bearing animals. as ts 
the case with the seal herd on Pribilof Islands, the latter seeking to 
perpetuate and safeguard an existing resource. The fur-bearing anl- 
mals on the leased areas are to be bred, matured, and disposed of by 


| the lessee, In short, the nyreasure seeks to create an industry, and does 








not deal with an existing animal resource. 
I renew my recommendation for the enactment of H. R. 8048. 
Very truly yours, 
Hupert Work, Secretary. 


During the reading of the letter of the Secretary of the 
Interior the time of the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Srnnort, 
was extended. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion to concur in the Senate amendment was agreed to. 

ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM 8, BENNET 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp an address to be delivered by 
Hon. William S. Bennet, a former Member of the House, at the 
Fort Washington Presbyterian Church, New York City, July 
4, 1926. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


In accordance with Presbyterian custom, I take a text, and because 
I am to speak both morning and evening along the same general lines, 
the text or, rather, texts of the morning will also be the texts of 
the evening. My texts are four in number, Leviticus xxv, 10: “ Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land to all the inhabitants thereof”; 
Song of Solomon i, 6: “ They make me the keeper of the vineyards; 
but mine own vineyard have I not kept”; Nehemiah iv, 6: “For 
the people had a mind to work”; and Hebrew xi, 33: “ Who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness.” 

It will be recognized at once that the first text 1s that which is on 
the Liberty Bell, which 150 years ago to-day rang out the glad tidings 
of the adoption of the Declaration of Independence. It is difficult for 
us to realize the gravity of the situation which the little band of men 
faced who on that day had the temerity to adopt that declaration and 
thus throw down the gauntlet to the King of Great Britain. We know 
that the 13 Colonies occupied merely the Atlantic coast fringe of 
what is now the United States of America; that their total popula- 
tion was but about 3,000,000; that they had little wealth; that their 
settlements were widely scattered; that means of communication were 
slow and precarious; that they sprang from many different race stocks 
and that they held ideas as opposed as those of the Puritans of New 
England, the Catholics of Maryland, and the Cavaliers of Georgia. 
But they were brought together by a common resentment against the 
tyrannies and exactions which they correctly ascribed in the declara- 
tion to the British Crown, but not to the British people. In resistance 
to these tyrannies, oppressions, and exactions, they risked their pos- 
sessions and their lives, they severed the bonds which bound them, 
in many cases through family ties to hearths and homes across the 
sea, and staked the memories of the past, the safety of the present, 
and the hope of the future on a struggle for liberty. 

The whole world now knows the grandeur, magnificance, and per- 
manence of the structure built upon the foundation of their patriotism, 
courage, wisdom, and sacrifice. 

In the short period of 150 years the Nation for which they merely 
hoped has not only come into existence but the 3,000,000 people who 
were affected by the declaration of July 4, 1776, have expanded to an 
established Nation comprising to-day nearly 120,000,000 of people. The 
scanty fringe of Atlantic coast Colonies with a total population equal 
to about one-half that of this one city as it is to-day, has expanded 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and to the islands of the sea; from 
13 Colonies to 48 impressive States joined together in the bond of a 
common union. 

What problems this country of ours has met and mastered! In the be- 
ginning it had no form of government whatever, and nowhere in the 
world was there a governmental example which it could follow. 
Through the wisdom and devotion of the men who first brought forth 
the Declaration, then formed the confederation, then fought the Revo- 
lutionary War, the Constitution of the United States was drawn and 
agreed to by 57 American leaders on September 17, 1787, and within 
the time limited by its terms ratified by the necessary nine States; and 
thus the Colonies, in a little more than 13 years, had progressed from 
colonies to a confederacy and from a confederacy to a nation. 

The first problem that the Nation faced was that of a total lack of 
public credit; that was met, solved, and the credit established. The 
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France and England; but by 1814 our new Nation had demonstrated 
that it not only contained men competent to establish it but men com- 
petent to maintain and defend it, and it is 122 years since we have been 
menaced on our own soil or in our own waters by foreign aggression. 
Preceding -generations had encumbered us with the problem of human 
slavery. We met and decided that once and for all with the sword. 

During the years from the inauguration of George Washington on 
April 30, 1789, 
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next was its relations to its powerful neighbors across the sea, both | 


9 
o 


JULY 
misery and poverty and remorse mark !ts maledict course. Not only 
is the record of the centuries made up against it but now the modery 
industrial world, with its complex and delicate machinery, with its 
demand for security, safety, and fitness, asks that it be banished. The 


| man in the automobile may be opposed to the eighteenth amendment, 


to the inauguration of President Grant on March 4, | 


1869, only SO years in all, while we had been establishing our Nation | 


and disposing of the major questions which I have referred to, we had | 


also met and adjusted questions which under other circumstances and 
for other nations would have been deemed paramount; 
of the disposition of the public lands; the acquisition and development 
of the Louisiana Purchase and the lands which came to us from 
Mexico; the establishment of a banking system; the encouragement of 


, i 
manufacture and of invention; the improvement of rivers and harbors 


on a seale never before attempted by so new and young a Nation; 
the firm establishment of religious liberty, freedom of the press, and 
the largest measure of individual liberty accorded the citizens of any 
country anywhere. These, briefly, are some of the benefits and bless- 
ings which have come to us as a Nation and te a people since July 4, 
1776 

Our polictes and the energy and ability of our people have given us 
wealth, comfort, and luxury, and a standard of living higher than 
that enjoyed by the people of any other land, 
lected the things of the spirit. 
Spain in 1898 
they 
erecting their 
materially prospered, 
as associates, because the rights of our citizens had been attacked and 
we could best defend them by fighting beside those who had thereto- 
fore been attacked from the same quarters. 

Outside of some criticism that 
war with Mexico in 1844, our record in connection with our rela- 
with the other nations of the world is one of which we can 


We have fought one war—that with 
to free the people of an adjoining island, and when 


own Government, 


our 
tions 


the matters | 


but he will instantly discharge a drinking chauffeur. The train may 
be crowded with delegates to the antiprohibition convention, but they 
would mob the engineer who would take a drink while drawing his 
precious freight. The industrial magnate may talk critically of sump- 
tuary laws, but he will apply them like a despot to the man who 
watches over the driving power of his vast establishment. When 
safety is involved we are all drys. Where the exigency of modern life 
demands a clear brain and instant decision in order to save thousands 


| of lives and millions of property we are all drys.” 


As the younger generation grows up there is a tendency to forget 
the facts which the Senator so forcefully states. 

Prohibition was not handed down to the people from Congress; 
before the eighteenth amendment became effective throughout the 
United States, 32 of the 48 States were dry by the vote of their 


| Own people, and 1, Kentucky, had adopted prohibition by a state-wid» 


| 83 States acted because of the evils of the liquor traffic. 


Neither have we neg- | 


were freed as a result of our intervention we assisted them in | 
under whose institutions they have | 
We fought in the World War, not as allies but | 


may be due us in connection with | 


vote in December, 1919, but the State law did not become operative 
until 6 months after national prohibition had become effective. These 
No one 
denies these evils and the debate to-day is whether the effort to pro 
hibit them should continue under the constitutional provision and law 
adopted by the people, or whether we should go back to the old attempt 
to cope with these evils by regulation. 

A hundred years of effort to regulate the Hquor traffic proved that 
it is just as difficult to attempt to regulate the sale of liquor as it is 
to attempt to prohibit it; that there was as much violation of law, 
at Jeast, under regulation as there is under prohibition; that an attempt 
to regulate the liquor traffic has no objective ideal; it is merely at 
tempting to minimize a recognized evil. The attempt to prohibit has 
an objective ideal—the extinction of that evil. As, therefore, there is 
nothing to be gained under regulation which can not be attained under 
prohibition; as prohibition seeks the ultimate end to an evil; as 


| prohibition is the law of the land, the only logical, common sense, law 


well be proud, and the undefended border between ourselves and our | 


Canadian neighbors on the north is an inspiration to the believers in 
peace and its responsibilities everywhere. 

In the realm of religion, while none of us is satisfied with what 
has been done, yet everyone must admit the progress which has been 
made. The three great religious divisions in our country are the 
Protestants, the Catholics, and the Jews. 
l’rotestant churches increases more rapidly than the population and 
the vision, power, and progress of those churches in the United States, 
while far from being what it should be, is still greater than exists in 
any other nation. Our Roman Catholic fellow citizens have in the 


and the best results of the Christian faith as exemplified in that church 
that have ever existed in any country at any time. The Eucharistic 
Congress just held in Chicago was an inspiration, not only to Catholics 
but to Protestants. As to our Jewish fellow citizens, whether their 
religious life has progressed in this country, is not for a Christian to 
say. What can be said is that whether they belong to the Orthodox 
Jewish faith or to some form of the reformed Jewish faith, absolute 
freedom to practice their religion In any form they see fit is accorded 
them everywhere in the United States. 

Our material problems are not many. The gold standard fs firmly 
fixed as the basis of our currency. The sole economic question on 
which there is a party division is that of the tariff; and the discussions 
of that subject, while still earnest, are no longer acrimonious. 

The long-diseussed question of equal suffrage has been settled. 

As a Nation, we have really but one question before us in which 
there is a general interest, and that question is the moral question 
growing out of the prohibition amendment. What that question needs 


facts 
the bootlegger. The reasons which led it to outlaw the saloon will in 
time operate to eliminate the bootlegger. The attempt is sometimes 
made to handle this subject from the purely legalistic basis, that is, 


that the eighteenth amendment having been adopted, and the Volstead | 


Act having been enacted, enforcement will be automatic and acceded to 
by everyone and that it is no longer necessary to mention the evils 
which caused the adoption of the eighteenth amendment, or to reiterate 
the iniquity of the saloon. I can not better state the situation as to 
the liquor traffic which led to the enactment of the eighteenth amend- 
ment than to quote from the speech of Senator Boran before the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly at Baltimore on May 30, 1926. Senator 
Boran said: 

“I believe the liquor traffic to be a curse to the human family. 
Whether sold in the open saloon or the brothel, its natural haunt, or 
secretly purveyed in defiance of law, the wicked stuff works its de- 
moralization and ruin to individuals, communities, and States. 
the time it issues from the coiled and copper-colored worm in the 
distillery until it empties into the hell of crime, dishonor, and death’ 


abiding attitude is to enforce prohibition. 
time, but while we are working 


Unquestionably it will take 


to enforce prohibition we are not 


| only doing what regulation did at the best, minimize the evils of the 


The membership in the | 





| lived there 50 years, 27 of them in New York City. 


| height. 
| a great deal of political power. 
from time to time is plain statement and a recognition of a few basic | 


The Nation has outlawed the saloon and must now deal with | 


liquor traffic, but proceeding toward its ultimate extinction. 

What are a few years? Englishmen worked for generations for 
the Magna Charta; our fathers and forefathers strove for more than 
100 years so that we could progress from colonies of foreign nations 
to become a Nation and a Union ourselves. The United States, though 
it will take men, money, and time, can in the end successfully cope with 
lawbreaking. No adult in this congregation ought to be surprised at 


| my statement that no successful attempt was ever made in the city 
Catholic Church as it exists in America to-day the best expression | 


of New York to cope with the evils of the liquor traffic by regulation. 

No liquor law in 40 years has been enforced in New York City 
without wholesale violations. I was born in New York State in 1870, 
There were the 
same complaints about the nonenforcibility of the liquor law in 1880 
that there are in 1926. 

Attempts have been made in New York State to regulate the liquor 
traffic for possibly over 100 years. So bad did conditions become in 
the early fifties that in 1854 the people elected a dry assembly, 
senate, and governor—Myron H. Clark. This legislature in 1855 passed 
a state-wide prohibition act which the court of appeals in 1856 held, 
by a divided vote, to be unconstitutional. By 1856 civil war questions 
overshadowed everything, and then came the war, with the Federal 
internal revenue tax to complicate the situation, and the let-down 
which followed that war as it followed the World War. 

Between 1880 and 1890 the evils of the saloon were at their 
There was no secret ballot and the organized saloons had 
In the town in which I lived there 
were 84 saloons and bars, though the population was but 9,000. 

These 84 saloons violated the law by sales to minors and Sunday 
sales; drug stores violated it by retail sales, and wholesale liquor 
stores in the same way. The houses of prostitution all sold liquor, 
though they had no licenses. I was the errand boy in a dry goods 
store about 1884, and the circumstantial detailed stories that I heard 
almost daily from the commercial travelers who came to the store to 
sell goods left me no doubt on that point. 

About 1892, conditions became so bad that a public meeting was 
called, which I, just admitted to the bar, attended. The saloon men 
actually sent one of their number to the meeting. He neither denied 
nor extenuated, but threatened the business men present, as did his 83 
associates more privately. 

In Albany, where I attended law school in 1891-92, drunkenness 
was rather common among both the law and the medical students. 


| There was a “red light” district, and the principal saloon, “ Patter- 


‘From | 


son’s,”” boasted that it had not locked its front door day, night, or 
Sunday for years, and I believe its boast was true. Albany permitted 
any kind of vice to be practiced in that district in 1892, and the same 
was true when I was a member of the legislature in 1901 and 1902, 
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Saloon conditions when I came to New York City in 1893 were in 
describabk Those conditions, with their accompaniment of vice, 
brought about successively the election of Mayor Strong in 1894, Mayor 


Low in 1901, and William Travers Jerome as district attorney of New 


York County in 1901. 


During all this time the saloons and, of course, their patrons were | 
violating the law openly by sales to minors, Sunday sales, and in other 
| 


ways. Graft to the police was notorious. Police captains grew rich 
on salaries which, as I remember them, were in the neighborhood of 
$2,000 a year. I lived in a quiet police precinct. 
was a quiet man. Graft at a minimum. But when the captain 
died suddenly they found $50,000 in currency in his desk. 

Up to 1896 each city and town had managed its own excise affairs, 
fixing the license fees which, when collected, went to the local treas 
uries. Some towns did not wish licensed liquor selling. There was no 
legal way to prevent licensed places, as the State law went far enough 
to establish city and town excise boards whose duty it was to issue, 
certain restrictions, licenses to applicants of “‘ good moral char- 
acter.” In dry towns the people elected excise boards who defied the 
law and refused licenses to everyone. 

The situation not only in New York City but upstate, too, became 
so bad by 1896 that the legislature resorted to State regulation and 
passed the widely known Raines law It was in some respects what 
would now be called a modification statute. For instance, it attempted 
to meet the question of Sunday sales by providing that liquor could be 
sold on Sundays in hotels only and then with meals only. A hotel was 
defined as a building having 10 rooms, exclusive of the room or rooms 
where liquor was sold, and equipment for serving food. This well 
meant provision resulted in the notorious and infamous “ Raines law 
hotel” and in the well-known “ Raines law sandwich.” This sandwich 
was served with the first drinks offered on a Sunday and stood on a 
table untouched until the Sunday It was the “food” re- 
quired by law. These Raines law also had the then familiar 
pack rooms and family entrances. 

The 10 rooms required for Sunday sales did not long remain idle. 
There was little legitimate use for them, so they soon became assigna- 
tion houses; worse.than that, in many instances the back rooms were 
used by procurers. Young, virtuous girls were lured in, either made 
drunk or given knockout drops, and then taken to the rooms upstairs. 
This condition by 1905 had become so bad that a mass meeting of citi- 
zens was called to take action. Of this meeting I, then newly elected 
to Congress, had the honor to be chosen chairman. The meeting 
resulted in the well-known “committee of 14 for the suppression of 
the Raines law hotel,” of which I was a member until I left New York 
City in 1920. We fought commercialized vice until the back room was 
abolished and practically every 10-room hotel on Manhattan Island and 
in the Bronx had become a hotel for men only. We secured the passage 
of law after law from successive legislatures and permanent closing of 
dive after dive. 

Finally, the brewers themselves cooperated, as did the surety com- 
panies. The brewers had mortgages on a majority of the places. Each 
place receiving a license had to put up a stiff and good bond. If it 
could not put up a bond it had to put up cash. When we showed the 
brewer and the surety company that a place was disorderly the brewer 
stopped it if he had a mortgage, and if it was not a mortgaged place 
no surety company would bond it, and if it put up a cash bond it was 
specially watched by both the poliee and the enforcement division of 
the State excise department. 

At the last there was but one hotel on Manhattan Island of the 
old Raines law type, which successfully defied all efforts to close it. 

The task which faced the committee of 14 in 1905 seemed hopeless. 
But the committee was a determined one. On it were Jews, Catholics, 
and Protestants. It never spent, if my memory serves me, more than 
$20,000 a year and many years far less. 

But from the beginning the committee took the firm stand that the 
Raines law hotel could and must be suppressed. And it was. And 
largely because the committee was sure it could be done. 

I have shown that the liquor law, prior to the eighteenth amend- 
ment, was constantly and flagrantly violated. I was an assemblyman 
for two years, a district leader for four, a Congressman four terms; 
elected six times in New York City by drinking constituencies in the 
face of the fact that I was a known total abstainer who, in office, was 
apt to vote dry, and I know the saloon. It is no more difficult to pro- 


The captain there 
was 


with 


was over. 
hotels 


hibit than to regulate it. In fact, Mr. Buckner, with his 500 pad- 
locked liquor-law violators, has closed more drinking places in two 


years than Theodore Roosevelt, as police commissioner, and William 
Travers Jerome, and Charles S. Whitman, as district attorneys, did in 
their combined terms of office. 

There is a lot of loose, thoughtless talk about selling beer and light 
wines without repealing the eightcenth amendment and without restoring 
the saloon. Such talk is simply ridiculous. As to wine, there. is none 
made that is not intoxicating. The eighteenth amendment prohibits 
the sale of intoxicating beverages. So wine can not be sold without 
repealing the eighteenth amendment If the so-called wets are honest 
they will admit this. Do they wish the eighteenth amendment re- 
pealed? If so, why not make that frank fight? Why not be square? 
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If wines and beer are to be sold legally the repeal of the eighteenth 


amendment is the only way it can be done 
When a New Yorker says “beer,” he nreans draught beer, not 
bottled beer. Draught beer, drawn from a keg, is not a parlor drink. 
It needs a bar, a back bar, a bung starter, a drain for the “ collar,” a 
sink, and a bartender. Given these, a room, a few tables and chairs, 
and you have a saloon. You can call it a “ thirst parlor” or a “ wine 
| room” or a “ bier-stube,” but it will be a saloon just the same. It fs 


| the only way draught beer can be handled commercially, and everybody 
| who knows anything about beer knows it 


-clally impressed me. 


On Manhattan Island, the political clubs, Republican and Democratic, 
used mostly to sell liquor of them had All know 
ingly violated the law. But I never saw or heard of one that attempted 
to serve draught beer regularly. They did not have all the accessories 
I have mentioned and therefore didn’t attempt it. They served hard 
liquor and bottled beer. 

Prior to 1896 New York City Iicensed at a lower rate places privi 
leged to sell wine and beer only. The experiment failure It 
was tried for years. The places toward the end were pretty gen 
erally selling hard liquors as well as the wines and beers which their 
license permitted. They did practically the same kind of business as 
the fully licensed places but paid license money. The State 
statute of 1896 wiped out the wine and beer license, and there was 
general recognition that this was right. Wine and beer licenses to-day 
in New York City would mean hard-liquor se‘ling, just as they did %0 
yea rs ago. 


No one licenses 


was a 


less 


“Home brew” undoubtedly exists, though I am confident its extent 
is exaggerated. It existed under the license system Methigilin, a 
potent concoction from honey; applejack, hard cider, dandelion wine, 
elderberry wine, are a few samples of home liquors which had their 
devotees In and about New York under the regulatory system. 

It is useless to tell a politician who mingled with the voters of all 
classes in New York City for 25 years before prohibition, that prohbibi- 
tion has injured the people of that city. I have my doubts as to one 
class only—the daughters of the rich and well-to-do families. Possibly 
the example of their fathers and mothers is leading them to drink 
more than the daughters of the same class did in my day. I am not 
sure. Everybody else is better off, and the wealthy have intelligence, 
and, in time, will change their fashions. Among them it is 
entirely a question of form and fashion. 

The people in New York City are better dressed than they used to 
be, the stores carry better goods in larger quantities, both the churches 
and legitimate amusements have larger incomes than before. Savings- 
bank deposits have greatly increased, In the last three years the 
growth in life insurance has been phenomenal. Real estate, formerly 
devoted to saloon purposes, is almost without exception itn use for 
other purposes at a larger rental. Pleasure automobiles of the cheaper 
have infinitely multiplied. Much money which would, under 


license, have gone regularly over saloon bars now goes into installments 


almost 


classes 


on automobiles and furniture. 
In brief, no evil exists under prohibition in New York City which 
did not exist under the license system, while the people have many 


comforts and luxuries under prohibition which they did not enjoy 
the same extent under license. 

As to the benefits which have arisen under prohibition one has but to 
look around him. We were told in the old days that the adoption of 
prohibition would minimize real estate in New York City. With practi- 
cally no exception premises formerly occupied by saloons and liquor 
stores are now occupied for other purposes and at better return to their 
owners. This, of course, is not true as to properties occupied wholly 
for breweries. As to general results of a business character, Gen. 
William Booth, the head of the Salvation Army, who has visited this 
country frequently and who is familiar also with conditions in England, 
said in London the other day: 

“Anyone with half an eye can see that business has been going ahead 

the United States at an abnormal rate during tlhe last few years. 
Considered for the moment not in its moral or spiritual aspect, but in 
the much lower terms of business, prohibition has produced marvelous 
results. During the years when the United States progressed with their 
prohibition legislation the production figurés increased considerably, 
and now we find that the average production figure of the American 
worker is $6,850, against $2,700 per year, an increase of $4,150 per 
person per year. 

“ Production was never so high as at present. Wages were never so 
high. All the thrift agencies were never so prosperous, the result being 
a spending power by the worker hitherto undreamed of. It is signifi- 
cant, for instance, that in 1924, 2,427,000 motor vehicles were sold in 
the United States, showing a purchasing power which to drinking 
America would have been an impossibility. 

“Two aspects of the new business in the United States have espe- 
First, the credit business done in the past few 
years has been very significant. Almost anything can be had on credit. 
Everybody who desires it can get an extension of credit. People who 
formerly could scarcely get trusted for a pot of beer are now to be 
found with high credit rating. This means business. The nondrinking 
man requires, of course, many things which the drinker can not afford 


to 


in 
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to purchase, and this applies not only to him but to his family. 
are fewer bad debts per cent than ever, 

“The second point which has impressed me has been the steady rise 
from the lower grades of labor to the higher grades. Men who, when 
they did work, formerly worked so badly or so irregularly that what 
they did was almost negligible and what they earned correspondingly 
disappointing are now pushing thelr way up to the higher levels of 
producing power and drawing correspondingly improved wages. We 


There 


of the Salvation Army are especially in a position to notice this, be 
cause so many of those for whom we labor are found among the casual, 
uncertain workers in all departments of industry. 

“I believe that if the agitation for reducing wages in this country 
was dropped and attention given to production, and if we could be 
from the ghastly waste and moral deterioration which the 
we could enter upon a period of abounding 


delivered 
drink trade 
prosperity.” 

Does not general observation bear out the truth of General Booth's 
statement? If so, what justification is there for even an agitation 
for the return of the saloon? Who would be benefited by the return 
of the saloon? Everyone admits that the use of liquor extends, in 
hundreds of thousands of cases, to an abuse of Hquor and that even 
granting everything that can be said in favor of the moderate use ot 
liquor, the evils which flow from the liquor traffic as a whole are so 
much greater than any possible bénefit which might come from them 
to some few individuals that the vote of the people, as a whole, to 
prohibit the liquor traffic was fully justified. Personally, I have no 
fear whatever that the Volstead Act will be repealed or materially 
modified, and still less fear that the eighteenth amendment will be 
repealed. I travel around the country a good deal and, outside of the 
large cities, prohibition sentiment is stronger now than it was in 
1920. As a whole, the people recognize both the righteousness and 
benefits of prohibition. Every vote in Congress on this question shows 
an increasing dry majority. As to the eighteenth amendment itself, 
its repeal would require the vote of 64 out of the 96 Senators, two- 
thirds of the 485 members of the House of Representatives, and the 
vote of both branches of the legislatures of 36 States. The mere state- 
ment of these figures Indicates the impossibility of the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment, backed as it is by the opinion of the great 
majority of the American people. 

Complaint is made that the law is not enforced. If you are one 
of those complaining, why do not you see that it is enforced, if you 
know of any instances where liquor is being sold? Bear in mind 
what the eighteenth amendment is; it reads as follows: 

“The manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from 
the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited.” 

“But,” you say, “we have no State enforcement law in New York.” 
As a matter of fact, there is a provision of the Volstead Act which 
gives a better opportunity of enforcement in New York State than 
existed before. The district attorney of any county can bring 
an injunction act in the nime of the United States against any place 
which he believes to be selling Hquor and the State supreme court 
judge, before whom he brings the action, has the power, on affidavits 
alone, to issue a preliminary Injunction and, on the evidence adduced 
at a trial, a permanent injunction, This provision of the Volstead 
Act has been upheld as the law of the land by the appellate division, 
sitting in Albany, in the case of the United States v. Myers, (216 
N. Y. Supplement 438). In that case, affidavits were presented to 
the Hon. Charles E. Nichols, a Justice of the supreme court, in the 
arising in Schoharie County. Judge Nichols granted the pre- 
liminary injunction and subsequently, after a trial, granted a perma- 
went injunction. For a time the place was closed and placarded as 
follows: “Closed by order of Charles E. Nichols, justice of the su- 
court.”” The legal machinery of New York County is the samre 
as that of Schoharie County with the exception that instead of one 
resident supreme court judge, the counties of New York and Bronx, 
constituting the first New York judicial district, have 36 resident 
supreme court judges. Don't sit down and say nothing can be done 
because we haven't a State enforcement act. Remember a portion of 
my text: “But mine own vineyard have I not kept.” Then 
another one, “ Who through faith subdued kingdoms; wrought righteous- 
ness,” and then the other, “ For the people had a mind to work.” 
No citizen has the right to assume that the district attorney and 
judges having jurisdiction in the county in which he lives will not 
do their sworn duty when the facts are brought to their attention. 
My suggestion ts this: Do as we did when we organized the committee 
of 14. Pay no attention to candidates before election. Pay no atten- 
tion to parties and political differences. Pay no attention to differ- 
ences of religious belief. Form an organization of those who want 
the eighteenth amendment enforced, and there are those in New York 
City, many of them; even in the borough of Manhattan, many of 
them. By the expenditure through such an organization of not to 
exceed $25,000 a year, enough of these cases could be brought to the 
attention of the district attorney to, at least, cause him to assign an 
assistant district attorney to the work, and, when, to the padlockings of 
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the United States attorney are added the padlockings of the Stat, 
district attorney, a great step forward will be taken toward the so} 
tion of the problem. 

The bootlegger is such an unmixed evil that he must be suppressed 
Practically every crime follows in his wake—murder, highway rol) 
bery, arson, grand larceny, debauchery, and, more recently, the mak 
ing and circulation of counterfeit money. Not content with the tre- 
mendous profits of their illegitimate traffic, the conscienceless men 
engaged in it are now debauching our currency through the introduc 
tion of counterfeit bills to a greater extent than comes from any other 
source, Neither the United States nor any State will long permit these 
most vile and vicious criminals to pursue their course largely for the 
gratification of the lawless appetites of the wealthier classes, 

So much for the individual and his duty. What about the State? 
As a native of New York, the son, the grandson, and the great-grand 
son of native New Yorkers, and the father of a New York-born son, I 
am humillated by the spectacle which my native State and some of 
its prominent citizens are making before the world. 

It is proposed to print on ballots next fall and ask the citizens of 
New York to vote on the following: 

“Should the Congress of the United States modify the Federal act 
to enforce the eighteenth amendment so that the same shall not pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sale, transportation, importation, or exporta- 
tion of beverages which are not in fact intoxicating, as determined 
in accordance with the laws of the respective States?” 

This is not only nullification but an idiotic, nonsensical nullifica- 
tion. 

Louis Marshall, one of the ablest lawyers in the United States, in 
writing of this proposed referendum, said: 

“In my judgment its submission would be as futile as if it read, ‘ Is 
the pen mightier than the sword?’ or ‘ Should capital punishment in 
Oklahoma be abolished?’” 

It is nearly 100 years since a State tried before to nullify even 
an act of Congress. That State was South Carolina. Its attitude was 
ill advised and unwise, but it was at least dignified, for the State 
authorized its chief executive to raise troops to enforce the nullitica- 
tion ordinance, and to grant clearances to vessels from the port of 
Charleston. The then President of the United States notified John C. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina, privately, that if there was an attempt 
to enforce the ordinance he would have Mr. Calhoun hanged as high 
as Haman, and publicly issued a proclamation, of which the following 
is a portion: 

“The ordinance is founded not on the indefeasible right of resisting 
acts which are plainly unconstitutional and too oppressive to be en- 
dured, but on the strange position that any one State may not only 
declare an act of Congress void but prohibit its execution—that they 
may do this consistently with the Constitution—that the true con 
struction of that instrument permits a State to retain its place in the 
Union and yet be bound by no other of its laws than those it may 
choose to consider as constitutional. It is true, they add, that, to 
justify this abrogation of a law, it must be palpably contrary to the 
Constitution; but it is evident that to give the right of resisting 
laws of that description, coupled with the uncontrolled right to decide 
what laws deserve that character, is to give the power of resisting 
all laws. For, as by the theory there is no appeal, the reasons alleged 
by the State, good or bad, must prevail. If it should be said that 
public opinion is a sufficient check against the abuse of this power 
it may be asked why it is not deemed a sufficient guard against the 
passage of an unconstitutional act by Congress. There is, however, 
a restraint in this last case, which makes the assumed power of a State 
more indefensible, and which does not exist in the other. There are 
two appeals from an unconstitutional act passed by Congress—one to 
the judiciary; the other to the people and the States. 

“There is no appeal from the State decision in theory; and the 
practical illustration shows that the courts are closed against an 
application to review it, both judge and jurors being sworn to decide 
in its favor. But reasoning on this subject is superfluous when our 
social compact in express terms declares, that the laws of the United 
States, its Constitution, and treaties made under it, are the supreme 
law of the land; and, for greater caution, adds, ‘that the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.’ And it may be 
asserted, without fear of refutation, that no federative government could 
exist without a similar provision. Look for a moment to the con- 
sequences. If South Carolina considers the revenue laws unconstitu- 
tional, and has a right to prevent their execution in the port of 
Charleston, there would be a clear constitutional objection to their 
collection in every other port, and no revenue could be collected any- 
where, for all imposts must be equal. It is no answer to repeat that 
an unconstitutional law is no law, so long as the question of its 
legality is to be decided by the State itself, for every law operating 
injuriously upon any local interest will be perhaps thought, and 
certainly represented, as unconstitutional, and, as has been shown, 
there is no appeal. 

“If this doctrine had been established at an earlier day the Union 
would have been dissolved in its infancy. The excise law in Pennsyl- 
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yania, the embargo and nonfntercourse law in the Eastern States, 
the carriage tax in Virginia, were all deemed unconstitutional, and 


were more unequal in their operation than any of the laws now com 
plained of ; but, fortunately, none of those States discovered that they 
had the right now claimed by South Carolina.” 

It is, of course, unconstitutional to submit the proposed referendum, 
as the constitution of New York provides for submitting but 
classes of cases to a referendum vote of the people: 
First. The question of a convention to revise the constitution; 
Second. The approval and ratification of proposed amendments to 

constitution or of a proposed constitution adopted by constita- 
tional convention ; and 

Third. The question as to whether a debt shall be contracted by the 
State. 

Whether anyone will go to the trouble to enjoin this vote I am, of 
not advised. Its mere proposal that Congress shall abdicate 
its functions and permit every State to manufacture, sell, transport, 
import, or export any liquor which the State itself determines to be 
not intoxicating is so impudent as to have excited nothing but derision 
throughout the Nation as a whole. West of Hoboken the city of New 
York is regarded not only as hopelessly wet but as having always been 
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80, 
just imagines that on election day this referendum question will 
carried in New York City without any reference to who votes for or 
against it, but solely with reference to the question as to how large a 
majority those in control of elections in New York City determine shall 
be returned in favor of the amendment. In other words, practically 
no one in the United States expects a fair election to be held on this 
question in New York City, and that it will simpiy be a question of 
how the vote is counted, not how it is cast. Therefore, as an expres- 
sion of public opinion, even of New York City public opinion, which 
has very little weight with the country as a whole, the resuit of the 
referendum is already disregarded. 

It is interesting to note that some of the men who have openly adyo- 
cated the submission of this referendum which so valiantly insists on 
the rights of the States also favor the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the adoption of the Quebec system, which system is based on 
central-gevernment control that have the rather amusing 
spectacle of leaders at one and the same time advocating on the one 
the extreme of State rights and the extreme of Government 
If this indicates anything at all except a blind adhesion to 
cause, it indicates that the question has not been thought 
There is both bootlegging and moonshine in Quebec. It 
not very long since the newspapers chronicled the death of six people 
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at Levis, Province of Quebec, caused by the drinking of moonshine 
whisky. It is against the law to sell whisky in the city of Quebec 
on Sunday or outside of a hotel, but well-informed men tell me that 


they have no diffieulty in Quebec in buying liquor outside of hotels and 
on Sunday. In other words, the Quebec government dispensary law is 


violated by the liquor traflic just as the United States prohibition 
law is. 
One other argument is made in varying forms, It is said that the 


fourteenth and fifteenth amendments are violated in 10 of the Southern 
States through the failure to permit the negro to vote, and in 
way the blame for this is placed on the Southern States. As both the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments contain a provision authorizing 


some 


Congress to pass proper laws to carry them out and as the 10 
Southern States have but 20 of the 96 Senators and less than one- 
third of the membership of the House of Representatives, how can 


those States be blamed? 

Unquestionably, if a cause exists for legislation the Congress ought 
to pass the legislation, and as the East, North, Middle West, and West 
have an overwhelming majority in both Houses, and as the last Presi- 
dent to come from southern territory was Zachary Taylor, elected in 
1848, it would seem that the blame for this failure does not lie with 
the South. If this argument is made as a threat to the Southern 
States, unless they join in repealing the eighteenth amendment, I 
have enough knowledge of the southern people to know that while 
they do not believe that their representation in Congress and in the 
Electoral College should be reduced, they would rather have that done 
than to have the eighteenth amendment repealed. 

So if our wet friends continue that agitation it may have the effect 
of bringing about the reduction of representation, not only from 10 
of the Southern States, but from New York and Massachusetts, which 
also limit the suffrage in ways not recognized by the second section 
of the fourteenth amendment. 

It is a curious fact, but nevertheless a fact, that an illiterate 
negro who complies with the State statutes of Texas can vote at every 
election in that State if he wishes, while certain classes, at least, of 
illiterate negroes in New York State can not under the statute of that 
State ever vote. In other words, the same negro might be permitted 


to vote in Texas under her laws and prohibited to vote In New York 
under hers. 

What better day could there be for considering the duty of an 
American citizen in relation to her laws than the Fourth of July? 
What better place to discuss the duty of a Christian toward the laws 





and the rest of the country, when it thinks about the matter at all, 
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of his country than at church? 

training is to make us law-abiding. 
“Render unto Cesar the things that are 

divine sanction as has the Golden Rule. 
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One of the effects of our Christian 


has the 
It might be said with 
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same 
truth 


that Christ turned water into wine at the marriage feast at Cana, 
but it is equally certain that if Christ were here now He would not 
be found among the supporters of the proposed referendum or advo- 
cating the nullification of a portion of the Constitution and a statute 
of the country of which He was a citizen He was a good Roman 
subject in His day, a worthy adherent to the old Jewish government 
and, speaking humanly, if He were here now, He would be the best 


American citizen under the Stars and Stripes! 

The enactment and enforcement of the prohibitory law, even to the 
extent that it has been enforced, of in- 
calculable benefit. It for- 
tunate financially among better 


has, as everyone knows, been 
has been especially to those 
us. workingman’s child 
up a good man or a good woman beca 
Every workingman’s family has a chance for 
there is no saloon. We have good cause in which 
rest of the country has an ambition to remain in the 
United States. We remember the old slogans, “ Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute,” “If any man haul down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot,” “Our country, in her intercourse with 
foreign nations, may she ever be right; but right or wrong, our coun- 
try,”” “ Fourscore and seven years ago our forefathers brought forth 
a new Nation,” these and many others, not only are a part of our 
priceless heritage but reflects the real thought of America, 


beneficial less 


has a 
there 


Every 
chance to grow is no 


greater 


Ise 


saioon more and 
comfort because 


to work. The 


a 


and there 
the reel- 
of New York under the “ What the 


friends.” 


“ wets” 
is the Constitution between 


banner, 
hell 


HOW PENNSYLVANIA MAY REDEEM HERSELF 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none, [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I wish for just a 
few moments to discuss a matter of very grave national concern. 
From the very beginning of this Republic, and of the efforts to 
create the Republic, the State of Pennsylvania has been dis- 
tinguished throughout all the world. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written there and adopted there. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States was formulated there. Philadelphia 
was the second capital of the Republic. Pennsylvania has pro- 
duced great men, men whose names will always loom large in 
the history of mankind. It has been a distinct factor through- 
out all our national life. 

For the last 30 years or more, however, ever since I can 
remember anything of national politics, it has been the reputa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, so far as the outside was concerned, 
whatever it may have been locally, that it was a corporation- 
controlled, boss-ridden Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania is great industrially; Pennsylvania is great 
agriculturally; but, unfortunately, Pennsylvania has now 
reached a position where it is the open shame of this Republic. 


If this were a mere State matter, if the Nation were not in- 
volyed, I should not mention it here; that great Common- 


wealth might be left to stew in its own juice of corruption; but 
the interests of the Nation are involved. 

I can not believe that this condition which has come about 
is at the wish and will of the great masses of the people of 
Pennsylvania. I can not conceive of its being possible that 
that great Commonwealth does not possess a citizenship out in 
the quiet homes of its rural communiiies and In the virtuous 
places of its great cities, which, if it can but be aroused, is not 
ready to arise and wipe out the stain and the shame which 
has come upon her, 

The opportunity is to be presented in the elections in Noyem- 
ber for the citizenship of Pennsylvania to redeem the good 
name of that State and to blot from its record the shameful 
situation which has been created by the expenditure of millions 
of money to debauch those who were capable of being de- 
bauched. There is a virtuous citizenship in Pennsylvania. All 
the Nation will be looking to that virtuous citizenship to rise 
up in its might and smite those who have been responsible for 
or who have benefited by this orgy of graft and corruption. 

There may be efforts to repert it when the regular election 
comes, to do again that which was done in the primary a few 
weeks ago. I think it highly proper that attention should be 
directed now to the fact that if that is attempted Federal law 
will apply to the general election, and if we here hear of any- 
thing approaching the shameful transactions of that primary 
election being repeated in the regular election I do not doubt 
but that this House will lend itself with all of its efforts and 
might to the process of purification and of assuring that those 
who come here to serve the people nationally and the interests 
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of the people everywhere have seats untainted by corruption, 
filled by officials who are clean and wholesome and right. 
{Applanse. ] 

HOUSE PAGES 

Mr. MacGRBPGOR. Mr. Speaker, yesterday House Resolution 
313 was passed with reference to the pay of the pages of the | 
House for the balance of the month of July. There was a tech- | 
nical error in a resolution that was introduced, and I ask | 
unanimous consent to rescind or vacate the proceedings by 
which the resolntion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to vacate the proceedings by which the resolution 
referred to was passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I now offer the following resolution: 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

314 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and hereby is, authorized 
from the contingent fund of the House to each of 
the pages now the rolis of the House the sum of $3.30 for each 
day of the month following the day of adjournment of the present 
session of Congress until the end of the month during which such ad- 
taken, 


House Resolution 
and directed to pay 
on 


journment shall be 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
passed yesterday ? 

Mr. MacGREGOR., 
inaccuracies in it. 

The SPEAKER. 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF STATISTICS OF TOBACCO 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11765) to provide for | 
the collection and publication of statistics of tobacco by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is | 
hereby, authorized and directed to collect and publish, and make avail- 
able for public Inspection, statistics of the quantity of leaf tobacco in 
all forms in the United States, In the possession of dealers, manufac- 
turers, and growers’ cooperative associations, warehousemen, and 
brokers, other than the original growers of tobacco, The statistics to | 
show the quantity of each type, the quantity of each grade of each | 
type, and of the year in which grown, to be summarized as of January | 
1, April 1, July 1, and October 1, of each year: Provided, That the | 
Secretary of Agriculture shall not be required to collect statistics of 
leaf tobacco from any manufacturer of tobacco who in the preceding | 
calendar year, according to the returns to the Commissioner of Internal | 
Kevenuc, manufactured less than 50,000 pounds of tobacco, or from any 
manufacturer of cigars who during the preceding calendar year manu- 
factured than 250,000 cigars, or from any manufacturer of | 
cigarettes who during the preceding calendar year manufactured less | 
than 1,000,000 cigarettes, or from any dealer in leaf tobacco who, on | 





Was not a resolution of this tenor 


There was, but there was some technical 


The question is on agreeing to the reso- 


less 


the average, had less than 50,000 pounds in stock at the ends of the | 
four quarters of the preceding calendar year. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of Agriculture shall specify the types and the 
grades of tebacco to be included in the returns of the holders thereof, | 
and he shall specify the several grades of the several types, and the 
year of production, separately, in making his report. In securing re- 
turns by grades and by types, the Secretary of Agriculture shall follow 
the classification of general types and of grades as recognized and 
adopted by the Department of Agriculture, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall prepare appropriate blanks upon which return shall 
be made, and furnish a copy to any person subject to make returns 
under the provisions of this act. The request of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for information concerning the quantity of leaf tobacco 
held may be made in writing, or by a visiting representative acting 
under the instructions of said Secretary of Agriculture, and if made in 
writing may be forwarded by registered mail, and the registry receipt 
of the Post Office Department shall be accepted as evidence of such 
demand. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of every owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any manufacturer, 
dealer, broker, warehouseman, or growers’ cooperative association where 
tobacco is manufactured or stored, other than the original grower of 
tobacco, whether conducted as a corporation, firm, Himited partnership, 
association, or by individuals, except such as are set out in the proviso 
to section 1, to keep such records as may be required to effectuate the | 
purposes of this act and to furnish within 10 days of the date to | 
which the report relates, completely and correctly to the best of his 
knowledge, all the information concerning the quantity of leaf tobacco 
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held, by types and grades and by year of production. Any owner 
president, treasurer, secretary, director, or other officer or agent of uny 
manufacturing establishment, warehouse, association, broker, or other 
place where leaf tobacco is manufactured or stored, who, under the 
conditions hereinbefore stated, shall refuse or willfully neglect +, 
keep such records and furnish any of the information herein provided 
for, or shall willfully give answers that are false, shall be guilty of q 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than 


| $300 or more than $1,000 or imprisoned for a period not exceeding 
| one year, or both so fined and imprisoned, at the discretion of the 


court, 

Sec. 4. The word “ person" as used in this act shall be held to em. 
brace also any partnership, corporation, association, or other lez,| 
entity. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture shall have access to the records 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and of the several collectors 
of internal revenue for the purpose of obtaining lists of the persons to 
be canvassed and for the purpose of aiding the collection of the Informa- 
tion herein required, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the 
several collectors of internal revenue shall cooperate with the Secretary 
of Agriculture in effectuating the provisions of this act. 

Sac. 6. The returns herein provided for shall be made under oath; 
said affidavit may be made before any one authorized to administer oaths, 
including collectors and deputy collectors of internal revenue, and post 


| masters and assistant postmasters. 


Sec, 7. 
tion and 


The returns herein provided for shall be open to public inspec. 
made available by the Secretary of Agriculture for that 


| purpose. 


Sec. 8. The act approved April 30, 1912, providing for the collection 


| of tobacco statistics by the Bureau of the Census is hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 1 strike out line 10 and insert in lieu thereof the followlng: 
“tobaceo in such detail as to types, grades, groups of grades, or sects 
of grades as the Secretary of Agriculture shall deem to be practical and 
necessary for the purposes of this act, and said statistics to show.” 

On page 2, line 1, strike out the comma after the word “ grown” and 


insert in lieu thereof the following: “ compiled separately for each of 


the four crop years preceding each report and complled together for all 
previous years and.” 

On page 2, line 16, strike out the words “and the grades” and insert 
in lieu thereof a comma and the following: “ grades, groups of grades, 
or sets of grades.” 

On page 2, line 17, strike out the words “and he shall specify the 
several grades.” 

On page 2, line 18, strike out the words “of the several types,”; 
at the end of line 18 insert the following: “as provided In section 1 


| hereoi,” 


On page 2, line 19, after the word insert the word 
“the”; strike out the words “by grades and by” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “as provided in section 1 hereof.” 

On page 2, line 20, strike out the word “ types.” 

On page 2, line 21, at the end of the word “ classification” add an 
“ss,” and strike out the words “of general types and of grades.” 

On page 3, line 13, after the comma following the word “ partner 
ship” insert the word “ or.” 

On page 3, line 19, after’ the word “types,” insert a comma and 
strike out the word “and,” and after the word “ grades” insert a 


“ securing,” 


” 


| comma and the following: “groups of grades, or sets of grades as 


required by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

On page 3, line 20, after the word “ production,” insert the following 
before the period: “as required by section 1 hereof.” Strike out the 
balance of line 20 and all of lines 21, 22, and 23 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “Any person owning or operating any manufac- 
turing establishment, warehouse, or other place where leaf tobaeco is 
manufactured, kept, or stored, or any president, treasurer, secretary, 
director, broker or other officer or agent of such person.” 

On page 4, line 2, after the word “false,” insert the words 
misleading.” 

On page 4, line 11, after the first “ the,” insert the word “ tobacco.” 

On page 4, line 20, strike out the words “any one,” and strike out 
all of lines 21, 22, and 23 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“collectors and deputy collectors of internal revenue, postmasters, and 
assistant postmasters, or anyone authorized to administer oaths." 

On page 5, after line 3, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 9. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such 
provisions to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby.” 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, may I be heard in opposition to 
the amendment. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
is a bill of considerable importance—on which a rule was 
applied for but apparently not granted by the Rules Committee 
this week—which would completely revolutionize in many ways 
the manufacture of tobacco. 


“ or 
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Unfortunately I was out of the Hall when the bill was called | 
up for unanimous consent or I should have objected to it. The | 
pill is one which seeks to transfer from the Bureau of the Cen- | 
sus to the Department of Agriculture certain statistical work 
and then to make the statistics furnished by all the manufac- 
turers of tobacco open to public inspection both to their com- 
petitors or to any other man interested in the industry. It is | 
not the sort of legislation which should come up under unani- 
mous consent at this stage of the session. It is a bill which 
should be completely debated and considered at great length in | 
the House. 

The policy of compelling manufacturers, jobbers, and whole- 
salers to disclose the entire features of their business, to make 
public their entire inventory of goods on hand, to compel as it 
does the kee ping of records, differing from the general form of 
such records in the industry, is one which our committee con- 
sidered at some length and reported only, I think I may say, 
in the era of good feeling after the Haugen bill debate had left 
some bitterness in the committee. But it is not a question | 
under the conditions to-day to be properly considered on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. 
Consent Calendar? 

Mr. FORT. I think it was called on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar and objected to. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Was this bill ever called on the Unanimous 


Mr. DENISON. Was an effort made to obtain a rule? | 
Mr. FORT. There was. | 
Mr. DENISON. What was the result? 
Mr. FORT. The action of the Rules Committee is not public 


property but apparently no rule was granted. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the gentleman will yield, I presume it 
is no secret to say that the Rules Committee refused to give 
a rule for this session. The committee felt that there were 
some provisions of the bill that should be further considered. | 

Mr. FORT. It is conceded, even by the proponents of the 
bill, that certain features of the bill should be amended and | 
should be open to proper consideration on the floor of this 
House. For example, it was never intended originally to reach 
the cigar-manufacturing industry, and yet the bill as drawn 
does reach that industry, and in a way that I am advised by 
cigar manufacturers in my district would be destructive to their | 
interests to a large extent. It would furnish a competitor with | 
public records by which the competitor could figure the entire | 
cost of the product of manufacture: it would enable the large | 
manufacturer to completely undersell and drive out of business 
the small manufacturer. I have not brought with me my notes, 
because I had no idea this matter was coming up this morning. 
Of course, if I had been in the Chamber I would have objected | 
to the consideration of the bill. I hope the House will de- | 
feat it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. FORT, Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is the bill now before the | 
House in the same form it was before the Rules Committee? 

Mr. FORT. A long list of amendments was read by the 
Clerk. I had not even a copy of the bill in my hand to check 
the amendments, but I assume that it is in the same form that 
it was when the matter. was presented to the Committee on 
Rules. Some of the amendments were committee amendments. 
I do not know whether there ace any new ones or not. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- | 
man yield to Mr. GILspert, so that he may answer the question? | 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
in the bill? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. The bill came out of the committee of 
which the gentleman from New Jersey is a member. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman does not think we ought | 
to consider this bill a this late hour without further considera- | 
tion? That is the position of the gentleman from New Jersey? | 

Mr. FORT. Yes. I am against the bill in its present shape. | 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman. | 
I do not think it ought to be brought up without fall consid- | 

| 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Is the publicity feature still | 


eration. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, when I called this bill up I did | 
not know of the opposition. I told the Speaker that in my | 
opinion there was no opposition to the bill. Recognizing the 
importance of matters before the House now, I ask unanimous | 
consent to withdraw the bill. "| 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimoys | 
consent to withdraw the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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| tion of the property 


| sits, 
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RELATING TO CONTEMPTS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 


| Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHamM]. 


Mr. GRAHAM. 
and pass the bill 


Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
S. 1035, relating to contempts, as amended. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. I do not yield. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever letters rogatory shall issue out of 
; any court of the United States, either with or without interrogatories 
addressed to any court of any foreign country, to take the testimony 
of any witness, being a citizen of the United States or domiciled 
therein, and such witness, heving been personally. notified by it ac- 
cording to the practice of such court, to appear and testify pursuant 
to such letters rogatory and such witness shall neglect to appear, or 
having appeared shall decline, refuse, or neglect to answer to any 
question which may be propounded to him by or under the authority 
of such court, to which he would be reqired to make answer were 
he being examined before the court issuing such letters, the court out 
of which said letters issued may upon proper showing order that a 
subpeena issue addressed to any consul of the United States within 
any country in which such witness may be, commanding such witness 


to appear before the 
Sec. 2. 


said court at a time and place therein designated. 
Whenever the attendance at the trial of any criminal action 
of a witness, being a citizen of the United States or domiciled therein, 
who is beyond the jurisdiction of the United States, is desired by the 
Attorney General or any assistant or district attorney acting under 


him, the judge of the court before which such action is pending, or 
who is to sit in the trial of the same, may, upon proper showing, 
order that a subpeena issue, addressed to any consul of the United 
States within any country in which such witness may be, commanding 
such witness to appear before the said court at a time and place 
| therein designated. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of any consul of the United States 


within any country in which such witness may be at the request of the 
clerk of the court issuing any subpeena under this act or at the request 
of the officer causing such subpena to be issued, to the same 
personally upon such witness and to any orders to show 
cause, judgments, or decrees when requested by the court of 
United States marshal, and to make a return thereof to the court out 
which the same issued, first tendering to the witness the amount 
of his necessary expenses in traveling to and from the place at which 
the court sits and his attendance thereon, which amount shall be deter- 


serve 
also serve 


rules, 


of 


| mined by the judge on issuing the order for the subpena and supplied 


to the consul making the service. 

Sec. 4. If the witness so served shall neglect or refuse to appear as 
in such subpena directed, the court out of which it was issued shall, 
upon proof being made of the service and default, issue an order direct- 
ing the witness to appear before the court at a time in such order 
designated to show cause why he should not be adjudged guilty of 
contempt and be punished accordingly. 

Sec. 5. Upon issuing such order the court may, upon the giving of 
security for any damages which the recusing witness may have suf- 
fered, should the charge be dismissed (except that no security shall 
direct as a part of such order that 
the property of the recusing witness, at any place within the United 
States, or so much thereof in value as the court may direct shall be 
levied upon and seized by the marshal of said court in the manner pro- 
vided by law or the rule of the court for a levy or seizure under 
execution, to be held to satisfy any judgment that may be rendered 
against such witness in the proceeding so instituted. 

Sec. 6. The marshal, having made such levy, shall thereupon for- 
ward to the consul of any country where the recusing witness may 
be a copy of the order to show cause why such witness should not be 
adjudged guilty of contempt with the request that said consul make 
service of the same personally upon the recusing witness, and shall 
cause to be published such order to show cause and for the sequestra- 
of such witness, in some newspaper of general 
cireulation in the district within which the court issuing such order 
once each week for six eonsecutive weeks. 

Sec. 7. On the return day of such order or any later day to which 
the hearing may by the court be continued, proof shall be taken; and 
if the charge of recusancy against the witness shall be sustained, the 
court shall adjadge him guilty of contempt and, notwithstanding any 
limitation upon the power of the court generally to punish for con- 
tempt, impose upon him a fine not exceeding $100,000, and direct that 
the amount thereof, with the costa of the proceeding, be satisfied, 
unless paid, by a fale of the property of the witness so seized or 
levied upon, such sale to be conducted upon the notice required and in 
the manner provided for sales upon cxecution. 

Sec. 8. Any judgment rendered pursuant to this act upon service 
by publication only may be opened for answer within the time and 
in the manner provided in section 57 of the Judicial Code. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 184} 

Kiefner 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kirk 
Knutson 
Kunz 
Kurtz 
nvale 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen 
Lea, Calif, 
ee, Ga, 
Letts 
Lindsay 
Lineberger 
Luce 
McKeown 
McLeod 
McMillan 
McSwain 
McSweeney 
Mausfield 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Moore, Ky, 
Moore, Ohio 
Morrow 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo, 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Patterson 
Peavey 
Phillips 
Porter 

Vou 

Pratt 
Quayle 
Rainey 
Rayburn 
Reece 


Aldrich 
Allen 
Aligood 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
bankhead 


Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickstein 
Douglass 
Doyle 

Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Eaton 

Eliis 

Kesterly 
lairchild 
Fish 
Fitzgerald, W. T. 
loss 
Fredericks 
Freeman 
Frotbingham 
Fulmer 

Funk 
Gallivan 
Garber, Okla. 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Glynn 
Greenwood 
Griffin 

Hale 

Hawes 

llogg 
Hiudson 
Hudspeth 
Hull, William EF. 
Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Keller 

Kelly 

Kemp 
Ketcham 


Two hundred and forty-eight Members are 


Robsion 
Rouse 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Schneider 
Sears, Fla. 
Shreve 
Siuciair 
Smithwick 
Sproul, fl 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Sweet 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Tillman 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Tucker 
Upshaw 
Vare 
Vinson, Ga. 
Voigt 
Wefald 
Welsh 
Wheeler 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex. 
Willlamson 
Winter 
Wood 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 


Lec 

hBeedy 

legs 

Berger 
Bixier 
Mlanton 
Lloom 

Holes 
Brand, Ga. 
Britten 
Browne 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Butler 
Canfield 
Carew 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla, 
Cleary 
Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 

Cox 

Coyle 
Cramton 
Crisp 

Curry 

Davey 

The SPEAKER. 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened, 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. ‘ 

Mr. GILBERT. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns] 
called up the bill H. R. 11765 and asked unanimous consent for 
the consideration of that bill. 
granted for its consideration. The gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. Fort] debated the bill and made erroneous and mislead- 
ing statements about the bill. I then demanded recognition in 
favor of the bill, which is a bill to gather statistics of tobacco. 
It is a bill that the cooperatives of the United States have 
indorsed, a bill that half a million farmers are seeking to have 
considered. 

When that bill was called up, Mr. Speaker, the leader of the 
majority held a hurried conference with the Speaker, and for 
some reason during the consideration of that bill another bill 
was called up. Now, what I want to know is just what is the 
proceeding and how H. R. 11765 was taken from the con- 
sideration of the House after unanimous consent has been 
given to consider it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GILBERT. What is the status? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will make a very brief state- 
ment. The Chair was requested to recognize the gentleman 
from Ohio to call up a bill and asked whether the bill would 
take any time of the House, as there is important business to 
be transacted before 3 o'clock. The Chair was informed that 
in the opinion of the gentleman it would take no time at 
all, that he knew of no opposition. Immediately after con- 
sent was given a number of gentlemen told me that this was 
a bill which had been presented to the Committee on Rules and 
the committee had definitely determined not to consider it. 
The Chair was further informed that if this bill was insisted 
upon remaining before the House it would have absolutely pre- 


vented the passage of this present bill, which was of vital 


Unanimous consent was | such circumstances to punish for contempt. 
| courts have decided is this: That they leave the party asking 
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importance, and other bills. Under those circumstances the 
gentleman from Ohio asked unanimous consent to withdraw the 
bill. The gentleman from Kentucky objected, and the Chai; 
therefore, as he has the right to do, recognized the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to move to suspend the rules. 

Mr. GILBERT. Muay I further say to the Chair that the bil) 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania called up, while it may 
be of some importance, it is not nearly of the importance that 
this bill is. This bill, which was taken from the consideration 
of the House, affects a half million farmers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not speaking to the point 
of order. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia demands a 
second. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the.demand for a second, 
and the vote is taken by tellers. The gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania and the gentleman from Colorado will take their place 
as tellers. Those favoring the motion for a second will pass 
between the tellers, and those opposed will pass between the 
tellers. 

The question was taken; and the tellers [Mr. GraHAm and 
Mr. VAILE] reported that there were—ayes 136, noes 8. 

The SPEAKER. On this question, the ayes are 136, and the 
noes are 8. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the ground 
that it discloses the absence of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and forty-five Members are present, a quorum, 
and the second is ordered. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 

| is entitled to 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Virginia is 
| entitled to 20 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House 
originated in the Senate. After much consideration, delibera- 
tion, and consultation with Senator Watsu, who presented the 
bill to the Senate, and the counsel for the Government, ex- 
Senator Pomerene, and Mr. Roberts, the present bill or amend- 
ment to the bill was framed. Beginning on the third page at 
line 20 is a substitute for the Senate measure. There were 
certain constitutional difficulties that were to be overcome, 

| and after careful examination of the subject these difficulties 
were considered to have been overcome by the substitute that 
| has been presented, and the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House reported this bill back to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. I may say to the House that it is no secret 
that the primary object of this measure is to bring back from 
France two witnesses who are regarded as very material and 
important witnesses in the prosecution of the cases, civil and 
criminal, which arose out of the Teapot Dome oil scandal. 
[Applause.] The witnesses have declined to come. Letters 
rogatory have been issued and proved inefficient. They re- 
fused, and in such a case there is no remedy because the court 
of foreign jurisdiction will not proceed against witnesses under 
What the French 
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for the examination their remedy for damages against the 
recusant witnesses, and, of course, that is utterly inefficient 
and produces no good result. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
gentleman? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
nesses are very rich men? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And to continue to place them- 
selves outside the jurisdiction of the Federal court. The gen- 
tleman said there is no secret about this matter. Does the 
gentleman remember the names of those two witnesses? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I can not say so with accuracy, although I 
think I know who they are. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. O’Neal and Blackmer? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The statement of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is correct. These men are able through their wealth to 
defy the power of the Government to bring them back to this 
country and present themselves as witnesses to testify in these 
important cases. May I state in the preliminary consideration 
of these cases there have been no objections made to this bil! 
except those which emanated from parties representing those 
alleged to be involved im the scandal, There has not been a 


Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the 


As I understand, these two wit- 


And abie to live abroad? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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citizen that has come forward to demand that this bill should 
not pass. 


It is true that this is a general bill, and I regret that a gen- | 


eral bili should have to be resorted to to accomplish the pur- 
poses of justice. But this is a general bill so framed that it 
can work no injury to any man. It is confined to the pursuit 
of citizens of the United States. It does not affect foreigners, 
and when a recusant citizen of the United States refuses to 
obey letters, and refuses to return and testify in a criminal 
case, there should be some way provided by a general law to 
compel his attendance. [Applause.] 


Now, this bill is very much as a colleague over yonder sug- | 


gested to me, like a proceeding by foreign attachment—where 
you can not get the debtor you can attach his goods and com- 
pel him to appear. This is simply a process to compel him 
to appear. 

ween provisions of this bill require a personal service. We 
could not punish for a contempt committed against a foreign 
court. That is not within the power of the Federal courts of 
this country. But when we issue our subpceena and have it 
served personally on the witness, if he refuses to obey, then he 
commits the crime of contempt against the Federal court when 
he does not appear. You know that the accused must be con- 
fronted by witnesses in criminal cases. Hence the service of a 
subpeena is the only remedy, and we provide a method which 
is perfectly legal under the law to accomplish the service of 
the writ. We invest our consuls, our foreign representatives, 
with the power to serve the writ personally on the witness and 
make return to the court. If the witness does not appear, he 
puts himself in contempt, and we have carefully guarded the 
subsequent proceedings by which his estate may be seized to 
secure an appearance as is done in a foreign attachment to 
compel appearance of a debtor. If he does not appear it is his 
own fault that the penalty for contempt shall fall upon his 
head under the judgment of the court. He can relieve himself 
of those consequences at any time by entering an appearance ; 
and, indeed, in the last clause of the bill we provide that the 
judgment may be opened and he be permitted to defend within 
a year after the commission of this offense. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Is the chairman of the 
committee satisfied in his own mind that this law is constitu- 
tional? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will say it is my deliberate judgment 
that the act is now constitutional, and it is the deliberate 
judgment of ex-Senator Pomerene that it is, and he has so 
written to me, and I have his letter here, asking for the speedy 
enactment of this measure. It is also the opinion of the 
Attorney General, who has rendered an opinion on that sub- 
ject to the Speaker of the House, as I am informed. It is his 
opinion that the bill is constitutional, as he assured me in 
verbal conversation. It is believed that it now answers the 
measure of constitutional requirements. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. In what way is it constitutional, aside from 
the opinion of ex-Senator Pemerene? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Because it does not offend against the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
or it does not. 

Mr, CELLER. I know. 
action of this sort? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. We have never had such an occurrence 
and scandal and the failure of a self-expatriated citizen to 
appear and testify. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. . 

Mr. WOOD. May I ask the gentleman if hearings have been 
had on this bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. In the first place, hearings are not 
usually given unless somebody asks for them on a matter that 
is purely a question of law. The only people who came before 
me to ask for a hearing and to whom I said, “I am going to 
give you an opportunity to come forward and object to the 
passage of this bill,” were those who said they did not want to 
appear before the committee and make public objection. 

Mr. WOOD. But the gentleman admits that this is a most 
drastic procedure? 

Mr. GRAHAM. 


I am not in favor of the bill. 
It either offends against the Constitution 


But is there any precedent for an 


I do not admit anything of the kind. It is 


a perfectly legal procedure, and the fine of $100,000 is only 
intended to reach the case of rich absentees who refuse to 
render obedience to their country’s writ. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
man yield there? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Was one of the gentlemen to 
whom the gentleman talked Mr. Hogan, chief counsel for one 
of these offenders? 

Mr. GRAHAM. He conversed with me about it, but he did 
not ask me for a hearing. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
to appear in public? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. That fs not so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I wish the gentleman 
would enlighten the House, if he knows, what opinion has been 
rendered by Mr. Roberts, the other counsel in this case? I like 
the theory of this bill, and the only question in my mind is as 
to its constitutionality. Has Mr. Roberts rendered any opinion 
in writing on the subject? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; none in writing; none except the stute- 
ment of his colleague, ex-Senator Pomerene, to the effect that 
he concurred in this view. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There has been no trouble about 
the constitutionality of a law like this. But we have no statute 
covering the ground. No gentleman who proposes to vote 
against this bill would vote against it if the witnesses were, say, 
10 feet over the Canadian line. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I have high respect for the gentleman’s 
judgment as a constitutional lawyer. I know the school in 
which he was brought up. Does he know that these two wit- 
nesses are being deprived by this bill of any privilege or any 
immunity that they have under the Constitution? 

Mr. GRAHAM. None whatever. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. This bill gives the Government the right 
in a criminal case to secure the attendance of a witness who 
is in a foreign land? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. But the defendant is not given that right? 

Mr. GRAHAM. To do what? 

Mr. DENISON. The defendant is not given the right to se- 
cure the attendance of witnesses? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes; under the general terms of the bill. 

Mr. DENISON. No; that right is confined to the Govern- 
ment. Now, I want the chairman of the committee to tell the 
House why those who prepared this bill simply gave this 
extraordinary remedy to the Government and not to the de- 
fendant. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
two branches to this bill. 

Mr. DENISON. One is civil and one is criminal. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Pardon me until I answer, There are two 
branches to this bill. One is a civil remedy and the other is a 
criminal remedy. The civil remedy is that letters rogatory may 
issue in the usual form; and the gentleman knows anybody can 
sue out letters rogatory in any case. The second is as to crimi- 
nal prosecutions, and criminal prosecutions are always brought 
by the Government and not by the defense. 

Mr. DENISON, I am talking about securing the attendance 
of witnesses who may be in foreign lands. Why do you give 
the Government alone the right to secure the attendance of wit- 
nesses and not give that right to the defendant? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Bither side, upon application to the court, 
ean set that in motion. 

Mr. DENISON. That shows that the chairman does not 
know anything about the provisions of the bill, like other Mem- 
bers who do not know about them. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Of course, defendants in crimi- 
nal cases can ask for the taking of depositions, but the prosecu- 
tion can not. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not in a criminal case. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; the defendants can. 

Mr. GRAHAM. In some States. 

Mr. DENISON. If the chairman will read section 2 of the 
bill he will find the bill only gives that right to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, that may be so; I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. 
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Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Did he say he did not want 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


There are 


The gentleman reserves four minutes. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINGo]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, it is really embarrassing to un- 
dertake to discuss this proposition. I have great respect not 
only for_the high character, but for the great legal learning 
of the special counsel in these cases, and particularly for our 
colleague, the distinguished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of this House. 

But, gentlemen, a lawyer, if he has knowledge of the Con- 
stitution, which is presumed, can not absolve his own conscience 
upon a question of this kind by relying upon those for whom 
he has great respect. I appeal to every lawyer upon the floor 
of this House. This bill strikes at the root of things. It is 
with a great deal of diffidence that I dare to dissent; but I 
submit to the lawyers in this House that there is just one way 
you can handle this question under the Constitution. Our 
Government can make treaties with foreign governments by 
which we can have reciprocal arrangements for the extradition 
of criminals or recalcitrant witnesses or anyone else. When 
once the treaties are ratified they become the supreme law of 
the land and would be binding upon every citizen, and the Sec: 
retary. of State then could make proper application upon the 
request of the court to the country to which the recalcitrant 
citizen has escaped and have him brought back, and thus by 
due processes of the law his testimony procured. The defendant 
in the criminal case that you intend to use the recalcitrant 
witness against should, as the Constitution provides, be con- 
fronted with the testimony against him in person. 

Oh, gentlemen, this bill came over in February. It is fraught 
with too much that goes to the heart of our institutions to be 
brought up here in the last hour and passed under a suspension 
of the rules when we can not have a proper discussion of it. 

One great writer has said that the chief distinction between 
the statesmanship of England and the statesmanship of Amer- 
ica is that the statesmen of England never sacrifice the security 
of the Empire over a long term of years to meet a present neces- 
sity or any peculiar situation that may arise on the passing 
moment. 

Of course, we all want to punish these criminals in the Tea- 
pot Dome case; but, gentlemen, I would not violate the funda- 
mentals that are at the very bottom of our Government, even 
though a hundred criminals might escape just punishment. I 
am thinking of the years. I am not thinking of one case. 
Why, gentlemen, what has been the cry from every other 
nation on earth except our own—and that day may come in 
our own country when our institutions might fall into the hands 
of despots. Men flee, in order to save their lives, to another 
shore, and under this bill such a despot could get around the 
constitutional protection of property and go through the mock- 
ery of a contempt proceeding, and his property could be con- 
fiscated for a political offense. [Applause.] That is a possi- 
bility under this bill, gentlemen. Oh, I beg you to let this go 
over. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. WINGO. I am sorry, but I have only five minutes, and 
my time is about up. 

Do not pass this bill under a suspension of the rules. Let 
the lawyers of this House give those who are not lawyers the 
benefit of their opinion. Certainly, the great weight and the 
high character and the great legal learning of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania can move every consideration of partiality 
to his view but, gentlemen, do not pass this legislation under 
such circumstances when it is fraught with so many possibili- 
ties of evil abuse in the years that are to come. [Applause.] 


AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR ADJUSTED COMPENSATION AOT 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10277) to 
amend the World War adjusted compensation act, with Sen- 
ate amendments, and I shall move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, just a word on the 
fourth Senate amendment. It strikes out the provision with 
reference to the Comptroller General which was inserted in the 
bill by the House. I do not know why the Senate struck it 
out. It may have been because they thought it unnecessary. 
I have always thought it was unnecessary myself. My under- 
standing is that the Senate committee did not want any 
direct reference to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not want to take up any time. 
I see my friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gra- 
HAM], is getting impatient, and I think the House will concur 
in the Senate amendments. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. I just want to make the statement 
that the only reason I voted against the bill the other day 
was because that section was in the bill. ; 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think striking it out makes 
any difference in the results. The House relies on the pro- 
visions of the first sentence of section 310, which are not 
stricken out. It provides that “the decisions of the Secre- 
tary of War, Secretary of the Navy, and the Director * * + 
shall be final and conclusive.” Nothing more is needed. Any- 
way we will have to accept it in order to prevent the bil! 
going over. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am very glad the gentleman is 
going to accept the amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


RELATING TO CONTEMPTS 


Mr. MONTAGUDB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hicxey]. 

Mr. HICKBHY. Mr. Speaker, this bill in its original form 
passed the Senate February 14, 1926. On the Senate bill there 
were no committee hearings and no consideration before the 
Senate. The bill came to the House and was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. The Senate bill was so clearly uncon- 
stitutional that no immediate action was taken upon it by 
the committee, and it continued on the committee calendar 
without consideration for weeks. Later the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHam], 
submitted the amended bill, now before the House. No hear- 
ings were had upon this amended bill and there was never 
a full discussion of its provisions by the committee. The 
chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, did say to the 
committee that, in his opinion, there were fewer constitutional 
objections to the amended bill than to the original Senate bill, 

The bill as amended is in eight sections. 

Briefly, section 1 provides that whenever letters rogatory 
shall issue out of any court of the United States, either with 
or without interrogatories addressed to any court of any 
foreign country, to take the testimony of any witness, being a 
citizen of the United States or domiciled therein, and such 
witness shall neglect or refuse to testify, then on proper show- 
ing the United. States court issuing the letters and before 
which the case is pending may order a subpeena to issue, ad- 
dressed to any consul of the United States in any country in 
which the witness may be, commanding such witness to appear 
before said court at the time and place therein designated. 
This section clearly applies to civil cases. 

Section 2 provides that whenever the attendance at the trial 
of any criminal action of a witness being a citizen of the United 
States or domiciled therein, who is beyond the jurisdiction of 
the United States, is desired by the Attorney General or any 
assistant or district attorney acting under him, the judge of 
the court where the case is pending may order a subpeena to 
issue addressed to the American consul in any country where 
the witness is located commanding such witness to appear 
before said court at a time and place therein designated. 

Section 3 provides that it shall be the duty of the consul 
of the United States within any country where such witness 
is located, at the request of the clerk of the court issuing any 
subpeena, to serve the witness desired personally and to make 
return thereon. This section also provides that the witness 
desired for contempt be tendered necessary traveling expenses, 
to be determined by the court. 

Section 4 provides that if the witness so served shall neglect 
or refuse to appear, the court, upon proof being made of the 
service and the default, may issue an order for the witness to 
show cause why he should not be adjudged guilty of contempt 
and punished accordingly. 

Section 5 provides that upon issuing such order the court 
may, upon giving urity for any damages which the recusing 
witness may have suffered, direct as a part of such order that 
the property of the recusing witness at any place within the 
United States, or so much thereof in value as the court may 
direct, shall be levied upon and seized by the marshal of said 
court for the purpose of satisfying any Judgment that may be 
rendered against such witness in the proceedings so instituted. 

Section 6 also deals with the question of procedure. 

Section 7 provides that a penalty of not to exceed $100,000 
may be imposed upon the witness unless the witness appears 
and testifies, and that any property belonging to said witness 
in any part of the United States may be sold to satisfy said 
penalty or judgment. 

It will be noted in reading the bill that this is an effort to 
make a witness without the jurisdiction of the United States 
respond in damages in an amount not to exceed $100,000 should 
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he refuse, on notice from the Government, to appear and testify 
in a criminal case, or should he refuse to give testimony for 
the Government in a civil case to which it is a party, pro- 
viding, of course, the procedure set up in the bill looking to the 
securing of the witnesses’s testimony has been followed by the 
Government. It will be noted that this proposed remedy is a 
one-sided remedy, that can be utilized by the Government but 
not by any other party or parties to the record. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraAHAm] has stated 
that the sole purpose of this bill is to reach two witnesses now 
wanted in certain oil cases now pending in the courts of the 
United States which the Government is prosecuting against 
certain citizens and corporations. If the testimony desired is 
material and the witnesses can legally be brought to this coun- 
try to testify, of course, we are all in hearty accord with the 
purpose of the bill. But the question that is troubling some of 
us and which should be seriously considered, and which is of 
primary importance is whether or not the bill, if it becomes 
jaw, will be valid and will accomplish the purpose desired. 
Whether or not there is a necessity and an emergency for this 
legislation has not been disclosed. As I have heretofore stated, 
there were no hearings upon the bill either before the Senate 
committee or House committee, and so we must accept the 
statement made by one of the counsel in these oil cases to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHAM] upon this phase 
of the question. This ex parte statement is our only justifica- 
tion for voting for a bill unusual in its provisions and of doubt- 
ful legality. 


This bill has been brought up for consideration under sus- | 


pension of the rules, without opportunity for debate, without 
consideration, in the closing hours of the session in the hope 
that the House may be stampeded into voting for it. 

Aside from the constitutionality of the bill it seems to me 
that it is bad practice and poor legislative policy to consider 
a bill of this importance in this unusual and haphazard way. 
Orderly legislative procedure in matters of this kind is of 
primary concern to all of the people. Too much care can not 
be taken by legislative bodies to safeguard and protect the 
rights and liberties of the people. This principle is funda- 
mental and should never be departed from, no matter what the 
exigencies of the case may be. 

The question of the constitutionality of this bill is a serious 
one and should challenge our best understanding and consid- 
eration as legislators. Has Congress under the Constitution 
authority to enact a law giving to the United States courts 
extraterritorial jurisdiction? 

That is precisely what is proposed by this bill. It proposes 
that where American citizens and persons domiciled in the 
United States are absent in foreign countries that jurisdiction 
be conferred upon our Federal district courts to serve said wit- 
nesses with process and require their attendance at the trial 
of cases or to submit their testimony as provided in the bill, 
and that on failure so to do these witnesses are to be adjudged 
guilty of contempt and their property may be confiscated in an 
amount not to exceed $100,000. This, the bill provides, can be 
done when the court admittedly has no jurisdiction of the per- 
sons and when the persons against whom judgment shall be 
rendered are not parties to the record. 

This is clearly in violation of Articles V and VI of the 
Constitution. Article V provides, among other things, that no 
one shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. It must be conceded that the purpose of this 
bill is to deal with witnesses who are without the jurisdiction 
of the court, that the contempt is not against the court nor 
committed in the presence of the court, that the witness is not 
a party to the record, and that his absence may be for good 
reasons and in no wise influenced because of any pending court 
proceedings. We must bear in mind that while the purpose 
of this bill is to take care of a present case it is permanent 
legislation. If the Government wants to embark upon this 
policy, why not proceed within the law and in an orderly way? 
These cases, according to reports carried from time to time in 
the public press, have been pending for years. If the testi- 
mony desired is proper testimony and material to the issue 
involved in these cases, the Government, 
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This bill is clearly repugnant to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution heretofore referred to, and especially to that provision 
of the Constitution with respect to due process of law. Due 
process of law contemplates that the law shall be administered 
in the orderly and usual manner so as not to impose unneces- 
sary hardships upon the citizens. It was never the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution that the law should be 
administered in an unusual, harsh, and extraordinary man- 
ner. On this point I direct attention to the following cases: 

Slaughterhouses cases, 16 Wall. 36; Leeper v. 
Minder v, Georgia, 183 U. 8S. 559 
Dent v. West Virginia, 129 U. 8. 
U. 8S. 78. 

The due-process-of-law subject is so aptly stated in the Twin- 


Texas, 139 U. S. 462; 
; Pennoyer v. Neff, 95 U. S. 714; 
114; Twining v. New Jersey, 211 


| ing case that I quote from it: 





Department, might by treaty arrange for the return of these | 


witnesses. This would be the orderly procedure. 
mandatory, under the provisions of this bill, for the American 
consul to perform the duties of a United States marshal is 
questionable and inconsistent with our scheme of government. 

On the question of the jurisdiction of Federal courts in cases 
like the instant case, I direct your attention to the following 
cases : 


Tillinghast’s case, 4 Peters, 108; Ex parte Bradeley, 17 Wall 364; 
Kirk v. Milwaukee, 26 Fed. 501; 13 Corpus Juris, 47; Rapalje on Con- 
tempt, section 13, 


Making it | 





| and injured rather than helped the party requesting him. 
through its State | 


What is due process of law may be ascertained by an examination 
of those settled usages and modes of proceedings existing in the com- 
mon and statute law in England before the emigration of our an- 
cestors and shown not to have been unsuited to their civil and political 
condition by having been acted on by them after the settlement of the 
country. This test was adopted by the court, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Curtis In Den ex dem. Murray v. Hoboken Land Co., 8 Han. 
272 (approved in Hallinger v. Davis, 146 U. S. 314, 320; Holden v. 
Hardy, 169 U. S. 366, 390; but see Lowe v. Kansas, 163 U. 8. 81, $5). 
Of course, the part of the Constitution then before the court was the 
fifth amendment. If any different meaning of the same words, as they 
are used in the fourteenth amendment, can be conceived, none as “yet 
has appeared in judicial decision. “A process of law,” said Mr. Justice 
Matthews, commenting upon this statement of Mr. Justice Curtis, 
“which is not otherwise forbidden, must be taken to be due process of 
law if it can be shown the sanction of settled usage both in England 
and in this ceuntry. (Hurtado v. California, 110 U. 8. 516, 528.)" 


Federal district courts are courts of Hmited jurisdiction. 
They are creatures of the legislatures, and their jurisdiction 
is limited by law. From the organization of the Government 
down to this hour United States courts, to their credit, have 
never attempted to enlarge their jurisdiction in order to accom- 
plish certain ends sought by litigants not authorized by law. 
And by law I mean valid law. Running all through our 
history from the beginning there has been a tendency on the 
part of United States courts to keep strictly within the purpose 
and intent of the old, well-established principle of limiting the 
jurisdiction of courts to the particular sphere for which they 
were established. That is, the authority and jurisdiction of 
Federal district courts uniformly have been confined to the 
territory within the district where the court is located, and the 
same rule applies to State courts that applies to Federal courts. 
The following cases sustain this doctrine: 


148 Fed. 337, 78 C. C. A. 
Seligman, 144 U. 8S. 41; Pennoyer v. Neff, 95 U. 8. 
Kelly, 211 Fed. 22, 128, C. C. A. 382; Dunlevy v. New York Life 
Insurance Co., 204 Fed. 670; Sutherland-Innes Co. v. American Wire 
Hoop Co., 113 Fed. 183, 51 C. C. A. 145; Wallace v, United Electric 
Co., 211 Pa. 473, 60 Atl. 1046. 


Law that is made for a special purpose is always bad law. 
The purpose may be good, but the principle is vicious. In this 
case the sole purpose of the proposed legislation is to bring to 
punishment two absentee witnesses from the farther corner 
of the earth to testify in certain cases, notwithstanding the fact 
that their testimony may not be material or relevant, leaving 
the whole matter to the caprice of Government district attorneys 
whose zeal may prempt them to go to any length. The citizen is 
not considered in this legislation. The old idea of attainder and 
that the sovereign can do no wrong seems to be the outstanding 
and controlling thought in this legislatige proposal. 

Recently in a case pending before the Judiciary Committee 
of the House a witness, on the recommendation of the pro- 


Jennings v. Johnson, 329; Wilson v. 


714; Brophy v. 


| ponent of a certain investigation, was called from Texas to 


testify. The representations made to the committee for the 
bringing of this witness were persuasive and compelling, and 
yet when the witness appeared his testimony was immaterial 
It 
was poor consolation for this witness that he received his mile- 
age and witness fees, a pittance of $1.50 per diem. If this bill 
becomes law the foregoing experience will likely be frequently 
repeated, and with no redress to the citizen. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I wonld like to ask the gentleman if 
after a witness has been held in contempt, under this bill and 
the fine has been assessed against him and collected, is he not 
purged of the contempt, and may he not remain abroad at his 
pleasure? 

Mr. HICKEY. It would seem so to me. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman think that a fine of 
$100,000 will bring these men back to the United States? 

Mr. HICKEY. I may say to the gentleman that if the wit- 
nesses referred to are as wealthy as they are said to be, a fine 
of $100,000 will have no effect upon them whatever, 

And this goes to show the futility of the legislation. If these 
people are abroad in possession of the amount of money that 
my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] has stated, they 
can successfully avoid service and indefinitely remain abroad 
if their absence is due to a desire on their part to avoid testify- 
ing in certain cases. If court proceedings are instituted to 
serve them, under the provisions of this bill they will imme- 
diately be advised and so can move from place to place and 
can continually and indefinitely evade service, and this shows 
the futility of legislation of this kind to accomplish its purpose 
where immensely wealthy offenders are concerned. I do not 
believe there is a lawyer in this body who will subscribe to 
the fact that there is anything in the Constitution which author- 
izes the conferring of extraterritorial jurisdiction upon a Fed- 
eral court, and so neither conscience nor reason can justify a 
legislator in voting for a law which he believes to be unconsti- 
tutional. It must be admitted that there is no precedent that 
warrants the enactment of this proposed legislation. I may 
suggest that service outside of the court’s jurisdiction, even 
though personal service, as a general proposition of law is 
regarded only as constructive service. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY, I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If a man alleged to be a bank- 
rupt leaves the country, the Federal court can take his prop- 
erty, and if a taxpayer refuses to pay his taxes, the Govern- 
ment can take his property. I think these men are fortunate 
that they have not been indicted for conspiracy to obstruct 
justice. 

Mr. HICKBY. Replying to the gentleman, I desire to state 
that, of course, where property is within the jurisdiction of 
the court in‘a bankruptey case the court clearly has the right 
to dispose of the property under the provisions of the bank- 
ruptey law, and the same is true in tax matters where the 
Government's interests are involved. The Government always 
has the right to dispose of property to satisfy tax claims. 
These cases to which the gentleman refers are not in point and 
have no relation to the question involved in this bill. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I take the case of the bankrupt 
in a foreign country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. VAILe}. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, it is an old proverb 
that “hard cases make bad law.” That is a proverb well 
known to lawyers, and it means that when we are pressed or 
impressed with some particular injustice, something that seems 
to call loudly for a remedy, we are likely to do something 
which will make bad law and plague us forever. If it was not 
that my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania was so over- 
borne by what he conceives to be the necessity of getting two 
men back from abroad, I am sure that, able and experienced 
lawyer that he is, he could not have read this bill without 
horror, much less have recommended its passage. My friend 
has not quite accurately stated all the details of the bill—of 
course, unintentionally. He says at the outset that it applies only 
to citizens of the United States. I would ask my distinguished 
friend to explain the reason for the insertion of these words 
on page 3, lines 28 and 24, “ being a citizen of the United States 
or domiciled therein.” 

If it only applies to citizens. here, why add the words “or 
domiciled therein” ? Obviously, it was intended to apply also 
to aliens who might be here domiciled and who were tempo- 
rarily abroad. 

Mr. GRAHAM. A person domiciled in the country is entitled 
to the same treatment that we give to our own citizens. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, But does not that apply only while he is 
in our country, for we have no control over him abroad? 

Mr. VAILE. This bill means that if the alien goes tempo- 
rarily abroad from the United States on a visit to his old 
home or on a matter of business, his entire property can be 
sequestered at the instance of political machinations against 
him and he can be fined the sum of $100,000 and completely 
wiped out. 

My distinguished. friend says that, under the general pro- 
cedure under the terms of the bill, the defendant in,a criminal 
case would have the same right as the prosecution. I would 
like to have him point out any specific language under which 
that may be done. Section 2 of the bill says; 
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Sec. 2. Whenever the attendance at the trial of any criminal action 
of a witness, being a citizen of the United States or domiciled therein. 
who is beyond the jurisdiction of the United States, is desired— 


Desired by whom? Note the next words, please— 


by the Attorney General or any assistant or district attorney acti; g 
under him, the judge of the court before which such action is pending, 
or who is to sit in the trial of the same, may, upon proper showing. 
order that a subpeena issue, addressed to any consul of the United 
States within any country in which such witness may be, commanding 
such witness to appear before the said court at a time and place 
therein designated. 


Therefore one plain reason why this bill violates the Consti- 
tution is that it brushes aside the provision of Article VI of the 
Bill of Rights to the effect that in a criminal proceeding the 
accused shall have the right “to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor.” Under this bill compulsory 
process, compulsory to a degree never yet contemplated in 
American jurisprudence, which now by this bill embraces the 
world, is readily afforded to require the attendance of a wit- 
ness “desired by the Attorney General or any assistant or dis- 
trict attorney acting under him,” but not of a witness who 
might, perchance, be desired by the defense. Our ancestors 
contemplated that even the defendant might sometimes desire a 
witness. That remote contingency is now lost sight’ of when 
we extend our eompulsory process to Timbuctoo or Zanzibar. 

This bill, with a great display of ‘virtue, provides for the 
giving of security “for any damages which the recusing wit- 
ness may have suffered (by the sequestration and forced sale 
of his entire. property in this country) should the charge be 
dismissed ” and then it adds, quite prudently, “ except that no 
security shall be required of the United States.” 

In other words, the very party and the only party which 
would put this machinery ir operation against him is the 
party required to give no security against the damage which 
may occur. Talk about reopening these proceedings within a 
year! What good would that do when the man has been en- 
tirely closed out? 

That well-nigh forgotten instrument, the Constitution of the 
United States, also says something to the general effect that 
no person shall “ be deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law.” But when, in this bill, you provide 
that the whole of a man’s property may be sequestered—in a 
suit not even brought against him, but against somebody else— 
you must rely upon some new definition of “due process.” 
The old definition held that “due process” meant ordinary 
process, understood process, confirmed process, tried and tested 
and seasoned process, not process involving a new and strange 
departure from all precedents. 

It- has long been well settled that due process of law means 
law according to the settled course of judicial proceedings 
(Slaughterhouse cases, 16 Wall. 36; Leeper v. Texas, 129 U. 8S. 
462; Minder v. Georgia, 183 U. 8. 559) and in accordance wth 
the fundamental principles of justice (Pennoyer v. Neff, 95 
U. S. 714). Another equally fundamental element of due proc- 
ess of law is that it shall be enforced only in the usual modes 
established in the administration of government with respect 
to kindred or similar matters (Dent v. West Virginia, 129 
U. S. 114). 

In this connection I quote from the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in Twining v. New Jersey (211 U.S. 78) as evidencing the 
fundamental principle which requires every legislative body to 
act in accordance with the settled principles of law rather than 
to indulge in such startling departures as evidence an arbitrary 
usurpation of power. In the Twining case the Supreme Court 
of the United States spoke on this subject as follows: 


What is due process of law may be ascertained by an examination 
of those settled usages and modes of proceedings existing in the common 
and statute law in England before the emigration of our ancestors 
and shown not to have been unsuited to their civil and political condi 
tion by having been acted on by them after the settlement of the 
country. This test was adopted by the court, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Curtis, in Den ex dem. Murray v. Hoboken Land Co. (8 Han. 
272). Of course, the part of the Constitution then before the court 
was the fifth amendment. If any different meaning of the same words, 
as they are used in the fourteenth amendment can be conceived none 
as yet has appeared in judicial decision. “A process of law,” said Mr. 
Justice Matthews, commenting upon this statement of Mr. Justice 
Curtis, “which is not otherwise forbidden must be taken to be due 


| process of law if it can be shown the sanction of settled usage both 


in England and in this country.” 
516, 528.) 


(Hurtado v. California, 110 U. 8. 


Is this “settled usage”? The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
proclaims, with a flourish, that it is not. 
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+ 
Gentlemen, do not let your desire to catch two men impel you 
to pass a law which will be a certain embarrassment to thou- 
sands of men, a certain instrument of oppression and injustice, 
and a complete departure from our entire system of juris- 
prudence, a denial of our fundamental ideas of justice. 


The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 
Mr. GRAHAM. 


the Government in this transaction. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, 
that, will he yield for a question? 
Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 
Mr. RANKIN. 


on the Fenning case to-day? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I hope so. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman does? 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
vote upon it. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
mittee make an attempt to bring it up? 

Mr. GRAHAM, 
8 o'clock. 


The time of the gentleman from Colorado 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to conclude the discus- 
sion of this measure by quoting the request of the counsel for | 


before the gentleman reads | 
; 


I rise to ask the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee if we are going to be given an opportunity to vote 


I would be very glad to see the gentleman 
Will the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 


1 can not promise the gentleman that before 


Mr. RANKIN. We might be willing to run the hands of the 


clock back a little. 
Mr. GRAHAM. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to be polite to the 


gentleman, but he must know perfectly well that the question 


is not at all pertinent. 


Mr. RANKIN. And I want to be polite to the chairman of 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 
perfectly proper. 
Mr. GRAHAM. 


The question is pertinent and 


We will let the gentlemen here judge of that. 


Former Senator Pomerene, counsel for the Government, writes 


to me as follows, under date of June 23, 1926: 


Of course, I appreciate the difficulties in the way of legislation in 


the last days of the session. 


I hope you and the friends of the Walsh 


bills will succeed in having them passed, without reference to pending 


litigation. 
of justice. 


Both of these bills have real merit and are in the interest 


It is shocking to think that witnesses of high standing in the business 


and financial world should absent themselves at a 


time when their 


Government wants and has a right to ask for their testimony. 


Mr. VAILE. 
Mr. GRAHAM. 
The SPEAKER. 


No; I can not yield. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
The time is up. 
The question is on the motion of the gentle- 


man from Pennsylvania to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 


The question was taken. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. 


Mr. Speaker, I demand a division, 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 145, noes 33. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
the ground that there is not a quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. 


will count. [After counting.] 
bers are present, not a quorum. 


Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote upon 


The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 


The Chair 


One hundred and ninety Mem- 
The Clerk will call the roll. 


The question is on suspending the rules and passing the bill. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 216, nays 42 


and not voting 172, as follows: 
[Roll No, 135] 
YEAS—216 





Abernethy Cannon Fletcher 
Adkins Carew Frear 
Andresen Carpenter Furlow 
Aswell Carss Gambrill 
Auf der Heide Celler Gardner, Ind. 
Bacharach Christopherson Garrett, Tenn. 
Bacon Clague Gasque 
Bailey Cole Gibson 
Barbour Collier Goldsborough 
Barkley Collins Goodwin 
Beers Connery Graham 
Bell Coyle Green, Fla. 
Bixler Crosser Griest 
Black, N. Y. Crumpacker Griffin 
Black, Tex. Cullen Hale 
Bowles Darrow Hall, Ind, 
Bowling Davenport Hammer 
Bowman Davey Hardy 
Box Davis Hare 
Boylan Dickinson, lowa Hastings 
Brand, Ohio Dickstein Haugen 
Briggs Dominick Hawley 
Brigham Doughton Hayden 
Browning Dowell Hill, Ala. 
Bulwinkle Dyer Hill, Md. 
surdick cdwards Hill, Wash. 
Burtness Eslick Hoch 
Busby Fairchild Hooper 
Byrns Faust Houston 
Campbell Fisher Howard 
LXVII 820 





ay 


Hull, Tenn, 
Irwin 
Jacobstein 
James 
Johnson, Il. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Kurtz 
LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Lankford 
Lazaro 
Leavitt 
Lehlbach 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Little 
Lowrey 
Lozier 
Lyon 

cDuffie 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
McMillan 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
Magee, N. Y. 
Magrady 








Major 

Mape s 
Martin, La, 
Martin, Mass, 


Mead 
Menges 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Mills 
Montgomery 
Mooney 


Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morin 

Murphy 
Nelson, Mo. 
Newton, Minn. 
Norton 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connell, R. I, 
O'Connor, La, 
Oldfield 


Ackerman 
Bland 
Burton 
Chalmers 
Chapman 
Chindblom 
Crowther 
Curry 
Denison 
Fenn 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. 


Aldrich 
Allen 
Allgood 
Almon 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Ayres 
Bachmana 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Beedy 

Begg 

Berger 
Blanton 
Bloom 

Boies 

Brand, Ga. 
Britten 
Browne 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Butler 
Canfield 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla. 
Cleary 
Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 

Cox 

Cramton 
Crisp 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Douglass 
Doyle 
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Parker 
Parks 
Peery 
Perlman 
Porter 

Pou 

Prall 
Purnell 
Quayle 
Quin 
Ragon 
Rainey 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Rathbone 
Reed, Ark. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, Il. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Rogers 
Romjue 
Rowbottom 
Rubey 
Sanders, N. Y. 


Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Scott 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Smithwick 
Snell 

Somers, N. Y. 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Stedman 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Swartz 

Swing 
Swoope 
Taber 

Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va. 


NAYS—42 
Fort Kearns 
Free King 
Gifford Leatherwood 
Gilbert McLaughlin, Mich. 


Gorman 

Green, lowa 
Hadley 

Hersey 

Hickey 
Huddleston 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 


MacGregor 
Montague 
Morgan 
Perkins 
Seger 
Stephens 
Thompson 


NOT VOTING—172 


Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Raton 
Elliott 

Ellis 

lsterly 
Evans 

Fish 
Fitzgerald, W. T, 
Foss 
Fredericks 
Freeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Fulmer 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Garber 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Glynn 
Golder 
Greenwood 
Hall, N. Dak, 
Harrison 
Hawes 

Hogg 
Holaday 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, William E, 
Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Keller 

Kelly 


Kem 
Kendall 


Kerr 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kiess 

Kirk 
Knutson 
Kopp 

Kunz 

Kvale 
Lanham 
Larsen 

Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga, 
Letts 
Lineberger 
Luce 
McClintic 
McKeown 
McLeod 
McSweeney 
Madden 
Magee, Pa. 
Manlove 
Manstield 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Moore, Ohio 
Morrow 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo. 
O'Connor, N. ¥. 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Patterson 
Peavey 
Phillips 
Pratt 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reece 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rouse 
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Temple 
Thatcher 
Thomas 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tydings 
Underwood 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ky. 
Watnwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Weller 
Wheeler 
Williams, Ill, 
Wilson, La 
Wiison, Miss. 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 


Tinkham 
Underhill 
Updike 
Vaile 
Vestal 
Wingo 
Winter 
Wood 
Ziblman 


Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sears, Fla. 
Sears, Nebr. 
Shreve 
Sinclatr 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Sosnowsk! 
Sproul, In, 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker 
Stegall 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans. 
Sullivan 
Sweet 
Taylor, N, J. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tucker 
Upshaw 
Vare 

Vinson, Ga. 
Voigt 
Walters 
Wefald 
Welsh 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wolverton 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 


So, 
suspel 
The 
Unt 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
1ded and the bill was passed. 

Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

il further notice: 


Anthony with Mr. Garner of Texas. 
Freeman with Mr. Blanton. 

Aldrich with Mr. Hawes. 

Begg with Mr. Canfield. 

Butler with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Kahn with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bloom. 
Kendall with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Almon. 
Ketcham with Mr. Greenwood, 
Cramton with Mr. Kerr. 

Carter of California with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma. 
Pratt with Mr. Kunz. 

Kiess with Mr. Connally of Texas. 
Foss with Mr. Crisp. 

Frothingham with Mr. Lanham. 
McLeod with Mr, Dickinson. 

Sweet with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Luce with Mr. McKeown. 

Merritt with Mr. Doyle. 

Welch with Mr. Lea of California. 
Michaelson with Mr. Morrow. 

Vare with Mr. Driver. 

Ransley with Mr. Tillman, 

Wyant with Mr. Deal. 
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Mr 
Mi 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mi 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mi 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mi 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mi 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 


Shreve with Mr. Mansfield. 

Newton of Missouri with Mr. Oliver of Alabama, 
Manlove with Mr. Rayburn. 

Phillips with Mr. Sabath. 

teece with Mr. Rouse 

Sinclair with Mr. Stevenson. 

Sproul of Illinois with Mr, Upshaw. 
Stalker with Mr. Wright. 

Yates with Mr, Sullivan, 

Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Williams of Texas. 
Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rutherford, 
Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Cleary. 
tobsion of Kentucky with Mr. Jeffers, 
Johnson of Indiana with Mr. Fulmer. 
Kiefner with Mr. Bankhead, 

\W. T. Fitzgerald with Mr. Kemp, 

Eaton with Mr. Jones, 

Kelly with Mr, Larsen, 

Boise with Mr. Cox, 

French with Mr. Buchnanan, 

Andrew with Mr. Harrison. 

Glynn with Mr. Allgood. 

Hogg with Mr. Evans. 

Britten with Mr. Vinson of Georgta, 
Colton with Mr. Steagall. 

Knutson with Mr. Sears of Florida, 
Dempsey with.Mr. Tucker, 

Kopp with Mr. Drane. 

Elliott with Mr. Corning. 

Kirk with Mr. oS 

Arentz with Mr. McSweeney, 

Holaday with Mr. Douglas, 

Hudson with Mr. McCtlintic, 

Madden with Mr. Gallivan. 

Moore of Ohio with Mr. Ayres. 

Patterson with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 
Sinnott with Mr. O'Connor of New York, 
Timberlake with Mr, Whitehead. 

Stobbs with Mr, Oliver of New York. 
Smith with Mr. Whittington, 

Sosnowski! with Mr. Voigt. 

Nelson of Maine with Mr. Wefald. 

Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Peavey 
Sproul of Kansas with Mr, Berger. 
Wurzbach with Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. 
White of Maine with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 
Woodyard with Mr. Browne, 

Funk with Mr. Kvale. 

Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Beck. 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, Mr. GALLIVAN 
and Mr. Dove.ass, are unable to be present. They asked me 
to say that if they were here they would vote yea. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

PROMOTION OF RETIRED OFFICERS 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 5028, an act for the 
promotion of certain officers of the United States Army now 
on the retired list, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree 
to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 


mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. | s 
5028. with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate | interest would be negligible as compared with the interest being paid to 


amendments and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report 
the title of the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. JamEs, Mr. 
Speaks, Mr. QUIN, 

INTEREST ON JUDGMENTS 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a letter 
written by Clarence W. DeKnight, an attorney of this city, 
to the President of the United States, dated June 21, 1926, 
relative to a bill introduced by the gentleman from Idaho 
{Mr. Smiru] referring to interest on judgments. 

The SPEAKER. 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

OrrFice oF CLARENCE W. De KNIGHT, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1926. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington. 

DeAR MR. Presipent: On April 12, 1926, Province M. Pogue, chair- 
man of the committee on commerce, trade, and commercial law of 
the American Bar Association, and myself, had 2 conference with you 
at the White House in regard to the provisions of H. R. 4082, pending 
in the Committee on the Judiciary of the House, to amend section 177 
of the Judicial Code, so as to provide for the inclusion of interest in 
judgments of the Court of Claims and the district courts against the 
United States. The Dill reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That in an action against the United States 
to recover a liquidated debt a judgment for the claimant shall include 
interest at 6 per cent from the time the debt was due and payable, 
and in all other judgments against the United States the court shall 


The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani-. 
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include Interest at the same rate as an element I{n the damages awarde, 
if necessary fully to compensate the claimant. All judgments agaj st 
the United States shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent from 
the date of such judgment until payment of the same.” 

Mr. Pogue invited your attention to the fact that this bill has the 
indorsement of the American Bar Association. 

I submitted to you a letter to me dated February 4, 1926, fr; m 
Assistant Attorney General Marshall “for the Attorney Genera ” 
showing that Attorney General Sargent is in favor of this measure 
Said letter is as follows: { 

“In reply to your letter of the 26th ultimo relative to the )j\; 
H. R. 4082, introduced by Representative App1son T. SMmItTH, of Idaho 
providing for the payment of interest on certain judgments rendered 
against the United States, I beg to say that the department favors the 
principle of said bill but is not sure that the rate of interest should 
be as high as therein provided. The department will so report to 
Congress.” 

A report on this bill was requested of the Attorney General by the 
House Committee on the Judiciary January 21, 1926, but a report bas 
not yet been sent to Congress. 

February 2, 1926, the Attorney Genera] advised the Director of 
the Budget of his intention to make a favorable report, but on 
February 20, 1926, the Attorney General received a statement from 
General Lord, the Director of the Budget, that a recommendation 
in favor of the bill would be in conflict with the financial program 
of the President. General Lord’s statement to the Attorney Genera] 
is as follows: 

“I have presented this matter to the President, who has instructed 
me to advise you that the increase in Federal expenditures which 
would obtain under this proposed legislation would be in conflict 
with his financial program,” 

The object of the call of Mr. Pogue and myself was to try to get 
you to decide that the bill was not in conflict with your program of 
economy. 

We invited attention to the fact that the United States was paying 
interest to alien enemies, As provided under section 23 of the trading 
with the enemy act as amended March 4, 1923, there has been $16,744,- 
041.89 interest earned and allocated to the various trusts for distribu- 
tion for the period from March 4, 1923, to March 4, 1926; and up to 


| April 1, 1926, there has been paid $4,864,018.54, leaving a balance 


| 


to be disbursed as of March 4, 1926, of $11,880,023.35. (See Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Ways and Means, 60th 
Cong., Ist sess., on H. R, 10820, p. 77.) Of course this balance will 
be paid, and from March 4, 1926, interest in addition to the $16,- 
744,041.89 will be computed and paid annually. 

We felt that if the Government could afford to pay interest of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 annually to alien enemies the Government 
could afford to include interest in judgments against it of the Court of 
Claims and the United States District Courts. The amount of such 


alien enemies, 

You inquired as to the total amount of judgments of the Court of 
Claims, and I stated that in my opinion they did not exceed $3,000,000 
annually. 

We understood from you that you felt that inasmuch as litigants in 
the Court of Claims and the United States District Courts in conduct- 
ing suits against the United States had to wait for their money they 
were entitled to have interest included in their judgments, You stated 
that inasmuch as the Government was receiving upward of $138,000,000 
per year on the foreign debt—the amount is $160,000,000 per year— 
you felt that this Nation could afford to include interest at 4 per 
cent per annum in judgments of the Court of Claims and the district 
courts against the United States, and that you would so advise General 
Lord, the Director General of the Budget. 

Mr. Pogue and I stated to you that we were satisfied that the rate 
of interest at 6 per cent as set forth in the bill be changed, and the 
rate established at 4 per cent. April 13, 1926, the committee of which 
Mr. Pogue is chairman, at his suggestion included in its report to the 
forty-ninth annual meeting of the American Bar Association to be 
held at Denver, Colo., July 14, 15, 16, 1926, a recommendation that 
the rate of interest be established at 4 per cent. 

As Congressman Appison T. SmirH had introduced the bill (H. R. 
4082) largely because it had been indorsed by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Pogue and I informed him of the result of our conference 
with you. April 12, 1926, at our suggestion, Congressman Smits 
wrote the Attorney General calling his attention to the fact that you 
had informed Mr. Pogue that you would take up the Dill again with 
General Lord. April 13, 1926, the Attorney General wrote to General 
Lord, forwarding him a copy of the Congressman’s letter. The Attor- 
ney General's letter did not request an answer, but it was thought that 
after General Lord had conferred with you further on the bill that 
General Lord would advise the Attorney General of the result. 

April 19, 1926, Mr, Pogue wrote to your Executive Secretary, Mr. 
Sanders, transmitting a statement which Mr. Pogue and I had worked 
out showing the total amount of judgments of the Court of Claims 
for the fiscal years 1920, 1922, 1924, and 1925. On April 21, 1526, 
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Mr. Sanders advised Mr. Pogue that he had promptly laid said letter 
before you. I have now succeeded in securing official statements cover- 
ing the amount of judgments of the Court of Claims and the United 
States district courts for the past 22 years, and the same, together 
with comparative statements, are submitted herewith and will be dis- 
cussed later on herein. 

After waiting several weeks for the Department of Justice to hear 
from Genera) Lord, we learned upon inquiry at the department that the 
Attorney General had not heard further. Mr. Pogue and I called upon 
General Lord to ascertain the reason for the delay. 

General Lord informed us that since we had conferred with you on 
April 12, 1926, you had initialed a memorandum that you were still 
against the bill in the interest of economy, and that he had not con- 
sidered it necessary to communicate further with the Attorney General. 

General Lord read to us from a memorandum, which we presume he 
had laid before you, wherein he quoted figures to the effect that there 
were pending in the Court of Claims suits amounting approximately to 
$1,565,402,200.75. We pointed out to General Lord that these figures 
should not control; that they had absolutely no relation to the amount 
of judgments rendered. 

For your information, from 1904 to June 8, 1926, a period of ap- 
proximately 23 years, the number of cases disposed of by the Court of 
Claims is 30,532. 


The amount claimed in the aggregate of the cases 

Cs SI i oo ecient email deamtteanen $849, 678, 955. 77 
The amount of judgments in aggregate__..-_______ 33, 770, 625. 43 
Percentage of judgments to claims__......-..._--__ 4 


Comparing the total of the amounts claimed with the total amount 
of the judgments rendered, it will be seen that the judgments represent 
approximately only 4 per cent. 

It may be interesting to note that for that part of the fiscal year 
to June 8, 1926, which is only 22 days short of the entire fiscal year, 
the 


Exhibit A: 

Agsresste Gi dc cdenwncsncwctindncsnndoasctind $60, 873, 800, 39 
Judgments .~......~-..--.-------------------- 1, 261, 024. 92 
Percentage on— cnn cnce on ooo ce wnenemocewwoonceane eran 


In view of the above comparatives, it is safe to assume that the 
$1,565,402,200.75 claimed in suits pending in the Court of Claims, 
when reduced to judgment, will not exceed $6,200,000. The average 
payments for the past 22 years to cover judgments of the Court of 
Claims is $1,378,766. 

The test is not the amounts claimed, but the amounts of the judg- 
ments as compared with the amounts claimed. General Lord failed to 
take this into consideration. 

There is also attached a statement prepared May 13, 1926, by the 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, Treasury Department, showing 
the amounts appropriated for each fiscal year during the last 22 fiscal 
years, from 1904 to 1925, to cover the payment of judgments rendered 
by the Court of Claims and the United States district courts, from 
which it will be seen that for this period the total amount paid to 
cover judgments of the Court of Claims is only $30,322,868.55, while 
the total amount paid to cover judgments of the United States district 
courts against the United States during the same period is only 
$11,271,009.49. 

For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1921, to June 80, 1925, four 
years, the Government has received from the railroads, as interest 
at 6 per cent on their indebtedness, $40,635,092.10 in excess of the 
cost of the money reckoned at 4% per cent (S. Rept. 600, 69th Cong., 
ist sess.), 

This interest was collected from the citizens of the United States. 
The railroads were permitted to increase their rates to enable them to 
pay this interest into the Treasury. 

Upon what just theory of economy can the United States retain this 
money collected from its citizens by way of interest and at the same 
time refuse to permit interest to be included hereafter in judgments of 
the Court of Claims and the district courts against the United States? 

A photostat hereto attached of a letter from the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, dated May 20, 1926, to Congressman- AppIson T. 
Smirn shows that within the last 10 nyonths the Government has 
paid out by way of interest on internal-revenue refunds the sum of 
$33,773,855.13. Contrast this with the fact that the total amount of 
judgments of the Court of Claims paid from 1904 to 1925—a period of 
2 fiseal years—amounts to only $30,322,868.55. 

In other words, the amount of interest paid out on internal-revenue 
refunds during the past 10 months is $550,966.58 greater than the total 


amount of judgments of the Court of Claims in the past 22 fiscal years. | oS ssshaaaisinemtpteteioedacasdiiiiapstiail 


In view of this showing, is there any theory upon which it can be 
justly stated that the proposed inclusion of interest at the rate of 
4 per cent in judgments hereafter rendered by the Court of Claims and 
district courts against the United States is contrary to any just and 
honest plan of economy, while at the same time interest will continue 
to be paid on tax refunds at 6 per cent? 

It nyight be interesting to state that if the Government proves a set- 
off against the claimant’s claim in the Court of Claims or the district 
courts, the Government is entitled to interest at 6 per cent on the 
amount of the set-off, whereas the claimant in most cases is entitled 


percentage dropped to a little over 1 per cent, as shown by our 
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to no Interest on the amount which he proves is due him. All judg- 
ments in favor of the United States carry interest at 6 per cent, while 
in most instances judgments against the United States carry no interest. 

Commissioner Blair's letter states that the act approved November 
22, 1921, was the first provision of law authorizing the payment of 
interest to taxpayers on refunds of taxes which were erroneously or 
illegally assessed and collected. The total amount of interest so paid 
to April 30, 1926, amounts to $76,367,837.88. It is estimated in view 
of the Girard Trust Co. decision handed down by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on March 1, 1926, wherein it was decided that the 
Government fell short about two months in computing interest on tax 
refunds, that at least $5,000,000 additional wil) have to be paid, thus 
bringing the grand total to April 30, 1926, by way of interest, to 
$81,367,837.88. This does not represent all of the interest paid since 
November 22, 1921, as no record of interest paid during the fiscal year 
1922 was maintained. 

Taking this $81,367,837.88 as the basis of comparison with the total 
amount of judgments of the Court of Claims and the district courts 
for the past 22 fiscal years, which in all amounts to $41,593,878.04, 
it will be seen that the total amount of interest that has been paid or 
will have to be paid on internal-revenue tax refunds in the past four 
years is practically double the total amount of the combined judg- 
ments of the Court of Claims and the district courts in the past 22 
fiscal years. In the case of the internal-revenue refunds the figures 
which we are discussing, $81,367,837.88, represent all interest, while 
in the case of the judgments of the Court of Claims and the district 
courts very little interest is included in these Judgments, and then only 
in special and exceptional cases, which emphasizes the injustice of 
denying interest to other litigants In these courts. 

Senator Spocner, in the Senate on December 18, 1890, characterized 
some of the Government's dealings with its citizens as “ infamous,” 
and that the Government in denying interest acted “unjustly and dis- 
honestly."" Mr. Cockrell added: “ That is so.” (Cong. Rec. 639, 5ist 
Cong., 2d sess.) 

On January 17, 1885, Senator, later President, Harrison, speaking in 
the Senate, said, “I am inclined to agree * * * that in a great 
class of cases the Government should pay interest, but my point is 
that it should be done under some provision of law that makes the 
payment of interest equal and honest all around to its citizens, humble 
as well as influential, poor as well as rich.” (Cong. Rec. 794, 48th 
Cong., 2d sess.) 

The present system of distributing annually millions of dollars in 
interest to a certain preferred class of claimants and of denying inter- 
est to other classes of claimants is grossly unfair and discriminatory. 
is it not more than that? In the language of two distinguished Sena- 
tors is it not infamous and dishonest? The allowance of interest on 
refunds of internal] revenue taxes is right and proper. But the Gov- 
ernment should promptly go further and allow interest in every case 
where interest is necessary under all settled principles of law to make 
the claimant whole. 

As already pointed out a report on this bill was requested of the 
Attorney General by the House Committee on the Judiciary, January 
21, 1926, but during the past six months a report has not been sent 
to Congress, because at the request of Mr. Pogue and myself, Con- 
gressman SMITH asked that the bill be held at the department until 
a final expression of your views may be secured. 

The comparatives herewith submitted show that the annual increase 
in the payment of interest which would obtain by this proposed legis- 
lation in contrast with the annual or monthly Federal expenditures 
for interest on internal revenue tax refunds is infinitesimal. In view 
of this fact, and of the expressions by Senators Spooner and Cockrell, 
and President Harrison, and of the fact that the bill has the indorse- 
ment of the American Bar Association, and in principle of Attorneys 
General Stone and Sargent, it is hoped that you will direct General 
Lord promptly to advise the Attorney General that if the rate of 
interest at 6 per cent as set forth in the bill is changed to 4 per 
cent, the bill meets with your approval and is not in conflict with 
your program of economy. 








Respectfully, Crarencs W. DeKNicnt. 
Number Amount 
of cases | claimed inthe | Amount of | Teport of 
Year in the of | judgments in 
Court of | cases that went} the 
Claims | to judgment 
De ithicmttintencnnaheonenneigaats 835.| $1, 942,348. 98 $429, 651. 83 
Wii dnntinntshicenweniéapenninpmaad: 1,198 | 18, 000, 000. 00 1], 081, 801. 07 
Se ee 2,959 | 31, 150, 724. 01 2, 957, 844. 28 
Tin centemegueunamamammantie 2, 669 7, 582, 858. 32 3, 698, 070. 03 
With+stncnimmiacnngbeonsdnial 4, 580 6, 304, 283. 14 180, 797. 68 
iis nunbticvtaciwobsdnbtbndh 264 3, 028, 320. 73 2, 028, 734. 00 
Di iccctdcitntikiitiaeiiamintaiell 5, 889 3, 663, 085. 43 1, 226, 605. 58 
Winctncccasitindntcnuntidehiis 119 2, 689, 449. 50 457, 695. 05 
bb etinacnsshsceiiiiicmve 150 | 66, 243, 846. 38 1, 987, 841. 93 
Pec ditaducnunitesaddnditaingied 529 | 12,328,713. 34 279, 614. 45 
WO ihistnnsccvedacsuceteodhil 2,342 | 27, 569, 531. 28 306, 083. 83 


1 House Document 2, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session. 
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Annual 
report of 
Attorney 
General, 
e 
0.— 


Amount 

of cases | claimed fn the 
in the aggregate of 

Court of | cases that went 
Claims to Judgment 


Number 
Amount of 
judgments in 
the aggregate 


855 $21, 638, 313. 78 
2,098 | 12,755, 809, 98 
605 | 16, 900, 874. 71 
634 | 55, 308, 070. 55 
74 | 26, 019, 362. 91 
1920 450 | 15, 838, 194. 67 
OU tak ek se oe, eitibea 253 | 27, 562, 686. 61 
1922... _.. 261 37, 836, 799. 53 
1923 183 44, 103, 758. 24 

| 

| 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1915 
1919 


1, O17, 137. 51 | 
* 4, 672, 761. 25 
2, 797, 106. 99 
1, 261, 024, 92 


1924 | 953 | 309, 194, 804. 53 
1925 np a 497 | 40, 973, 278. 76 | 
1926 to June 8 1.326 | 60, 873, 800. 39 


80, 532 | 840, 678,955. 77 | 83, 770, 625. 43 
! i 


? See reference to French spoliation claims. 
* More than $1,600,000 of this amount can not be considered final, as the Govern- 
ment is taking action with a view to reversing Court of Claims. 


Statement showing total amount of appropriations provided by Con- 
gress for payment of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims and 
by the United States courts, by fiscal years, from 1904 to 1925, inclusive 


United States 
courts 


Court of 


Fiscal year Claims 


$242, O91. 43 
187, 696. 03 
445, 526. 52 
142, 585. 85 
219, 181. 16 
220, 965. 14 
108, 235. 01 
650, 823, 68 

1, 813. 81 


$443, 195. 56 
633, 823. 70 
1, 304, 723, 39 
6, 161, 845. 95 
1, 254, 908. 41 
127, 214. 33 
501, 654. 63 


1916.... 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919. 
1920 


82, 569. 08 
1, 750, 524. 18 
1, 069, 801. 82 
1, 178, 235.47 
1; 165, 480. 07 
2, 449, 852. 80 
1, 866, 157. 25 
8, 312, 644. 33 


11, 271, 009, 49 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, May 13, 1926. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVPNUB, 
Washington, May 20, 1926. 
Hon. App1son T. SMITH, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Smitu: Your letter of May 19, 1926, addressed to the 
Secreiary of the Treasury has been referred to this office for reply. 
Section 1824 of the revenue act of 1921, approved November 23, 
1921, was the first provision of law authorizing the payment of interest 
to taxpayers on refunds of taxes which were erroneously or illegally 
assessed and collected. The following statement shows the amount of 
refunds of taxes which have been allowed and approved for payment by 
this bureau for the fiscal years 1922 (the year in which legislation au- 
thorizing payment of interest was first enacted) to 1925, inclusive, and 
the first 10 months of the current fiscal year. The amount of interest 
paid to taxpayers, applying on refunds which have been allowed during 
this same period, is also shown. 


Amount of tn- 
terest allowed 
to taxpayers 


Amount of re- 
funds of taxes 


$48, 134, 127. 83 () 

123, 992,820.94 | $3, 856, 124. 32 

137, 006, 225, 65 7, 174, 400. 37 
| 151, 885, 415.60 | 81, 563, 458, 06 


1925... ae 
83, 778, 855, 13 


First 10 months, 1926 


1 No separate record of interest paid during the fiscal year 1922 was maintained. 


I trust these figures will give you the information which you desire. 
Sincerely yours, 
D. H, Bratz, Commissioner. 


Respectfully referred to Mr. DeKnight for his information. 
Appison T. SMITH, 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Orricr oF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., January 27, 1925. 
Hon. Grorce 8. GRAHAM, 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary, 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN GRAHAM: I have your letter of January 14, 
1925, referring for the consideration and recommendation of this 
department H. R. 11583, being a bill relating to interest upon claims 
against the United States. The application of such legislation would, 
no doubt, be very broad and would cause a very great increase in tho 
amount of money that would be recovered against the Government jp 
the event that the Government-is liable at all in many claims now 
pending as well as claims in the future. It would be practically impos- 
sible to estimate the amount of the expenditure this legislation would 
cause on behalf of the Government. There is no way in which I could 
be informed of all the claims now pending whether in courts or still 
pending in the departments against the Government, as well as pro- 
spective claims; nor is there any way I could ascertain the extent to 
which the Government may ultimately be held liable in such claims, 

On January 12, 1925, there were pending under the general jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Claims 2,394 cases, the total amount claimed agere- 
gating $1,565,402,200.75. Of course, some of these claims are already 
bearing interest, either by virtue of contract provisions, legislation with 
reference to income-tax refunds, or court decisions concerning just com- 
pensation ; however, a substantial portion are not bearing interest. 

As a matter of principle, I am inclined to believe that it is only 
right that liquidated claims against the Government, including judg. 
ments, should include interest. I also feel that interest should be 
included as an element where necessary to give just compensation to 
claimants. In view, however, of the fact that the Government is a 
solvent debtor and that it suffers more or less from dilatory practice 
and procedure in claims made against it, I think something less than 
the usual rate of interest recognized in the several States would be 
proper, if interest is to be allowed against the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Harwtan F. Srone, 
Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. O., February 4, 1926. 
CuaRENce W. DeKNIcutT, Esq., 
Attorney at Law, Hibbs Building, Washington, D. C. 

Str: In reply to your letter of the 26th ultimo relative to the bill 
(H. R. 4082) introduced by Representative Appison T. Smita of Idaho 
providing for the payment of interest on certain judgments rendered 
against the United States, I beg to say that the department favors 
the principle of said bill but is not sure that the rate of interest 
should be as high as therein provided. The department will so report 
to- Congress. 

Thanking you for your letter, I am, 

Very respectfully, 

For the Attorney General: 

JOHN MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I must object at this time. 
Later, i* the gentleman wants to address the House I probably 
shall have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania objects. 


APPEALS FROM INTERLOCUTORY ORDERS IN CRIMINAL CASES 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 4331) prohibiting an appeal to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia from any interlocutory 
order in a criminal action, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Be ## enacted, etc., That nothing contained in any act of Congress 
shall be construed to empower the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia to allow an appeal from any interlocutory order entered 
in any criminal action or proceeding or to entertain any such appeal 
heretofore or hereafter allowed or taken. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? If not the question 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken. 
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The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, two-thirds hav- 
ing voted in favor thereof, the rules are suspended and the bill 
is passed, 

"_ ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled, bills and resolutions of the following titles, when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 818. An act for the relief of William A. Glasson; 

H. Rh. 2531. An act for the relief of Edward Johnston; 

H. R. 4001. An act to relieve persons in the military and naval 
services of the United States during the war emergency period 
from claims for overpayment at that time not involving fraud; 

H.R. 4119. An act. for the relief of Edward R. Ledwell: 

H. R.5105..An act for the relief of Maude J. Booth; 

i. R-5701. An act to designate the times and places of hold- 
ing terms of. the United States District Court for the District 
of Montana ; 

H. R. 6149. An aet for the relief of Charles D, Baylis, first 
lieutenant, United States Marine Corps; 

H. R. 7678. An act for the relief of the New York Canal & 
Great Lakes Corporation, owners of the steamer Monroe and 
barge 209; 

H. R. 7817. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle fields of the siege of Petersburg, Va.; 

H.R. 8903. An act to authorize the sale and disposition of 
the abandoned tract or tracts of lands formerly used as a life- 
saving station in Florida, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 9039. An act to amend section 8.of the act approved 
March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961), entitled “An act to enable any 
State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with the 
United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of nay- 
igable rivers ” 

H. R. 9387. An act to revise the boundary of the Sequoia 
National Park, Calif. ; 

H. R. 10052, An act to authorize the sale of the Mesa Target 
Range, Ariz.; 

H. R. 10226. An act to correct the military record of John P. 
Daley ; 

H. R. 10661. An act to amend the immigration act of 1924: 

H. RK. 10973. An act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
of the Coast Guard, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11208. An act to amend subsections (c) and (0) of see- 
tion 18 of an act entitled “An act for the reorganization and 
improvement of the Foreign Service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 24, 1924; 

H. R. 11446. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 

H. R. 12596. An act to authorize the leasing of unailotted 
irrigable land on Indian reservations ; 

H. R. 12703. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Brownsville & Matamoros Municipal Bridge Co., its succes- 
sors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rio Grande at Brownsville, Tex.; 

8. J. Res. 25. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, two Siamese subjects, to be designated 
hereafter by the Government of Siam; 

S$. 569. An act to authorize the transfer of surplus books from 
the Navy Department to the Interior Department ; 

S. 1344. An act to amend paragraph (11), section 20, of the 
interstate commerce act; 

S. 1472. An act to provide for the establishment of a dairying 
and livestock experiment station at Mandan, N. Dak.; 

S. 2042. An act relating to the Office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital ; 

S. 2516. An act for the establishment and maintenance of a 
forest experiment station in Pennsylvania and the neighboring 
States ; 

8.3148. An act to regulate the manufacture, renovation, and 
sale of mattresses in the District of Columbia; 

8S. 3405. An act to authorize the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a forest experiment station in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys; 

8.3453. An act to provide for the construction of a bridge to 
replace the M Street Bridge over Rock Creek, in the District 
of Columbia ; 

§.3999. An act to provide a parole commission for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
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S. 4033. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
easements in and upon the public lands and properties at Canal 
Bridge, on the Fox River, in Kaukauna, Wis., to the city of 
Kaukauna, for public-road purposes; 

8.4408. An act to authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women employed in the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia to attend the annual convention of 
the American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927; 

S. 4419. An act authorizing the Shipping Board to give u 
preference rate to alien veterans and their families; 

S. 4430. An act authorizing the Department of State to de- 
liver to Hon. Witn1am B. McKInN.ey, United States Senator 
from the State of Illinois, and permitting him to accept the 
decoration and diploma presented by the Government of 
France; 

S. 4431. An act to authorize the sale of a parcel of land in 
the town of Westport, Conn. ; 

H. R. 814, An act for the relief of James L. Cardwell; 

H.R.817. An act for the relief of Sam Tilden; 

H. R. 1252. An act for the relief of John Regan; 

H. R. 1257. An act for the relief of Silas Overmire; 

H. R. 1394. An act for the relief of Henry O’Brien; 

H. R. 1598. An act for the relief of Robert BE. A. Landauer; 

H. R. 2042. An act for the relief of Joseph L. Keresey; 

H. R. 2268. An act for the relief of Michael J. Leo; 

H. R. 2328. An act for the relief of Edith L. Bickford; 

H. R. 2632. An act for the relief of Mr.’ and Mrs. Charles 
Vanderveer ; 

H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of delegates of the United States to the International Sani- 
tary Conference to meet at Paris on May 10, 1926; 

Il. R. 2324. An act for the relief of Joe F. Jenkins; 

H. R. 12890. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to an- 
thorize the granting of leave to ex-service men and women to 
attend the annual convention of the American Legion in Paris, 
France, in 1927,” approved May 20, 1926. 

H. R. 12369. An act to amend the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of 
postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable 
easualty,” approved March 17, 1882, as amended ; 

H. R. 12495. An act to regulate the issue and validity of pass- 
ports, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12796. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of Georgia and South Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Burtons Ferry to connect 
up the highway between Allendale, 8S. C., and Sylvania, Ga. ; 

H. R. 10277. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act; 

H. R. 10446. An act validating the application for and entry 
of certain public lands by Myrtle Sullinger ; 

H. R. 10605. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, IIL; 

H. R. 10774. An act to amend section 15 of the act entitled 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right,” approved Mareh 4, 1909; y 

H. R. 11510. An act to authorize an industrial appropriation 
from the tribal funds of the Indians of the Fort Belknap 
Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9707. An act for the relief of L. L. Kyle; 

H. R. 9606. An act for the relief of L. J. Honghtaling; 

H. R. 9324. An act for the relief of George A. MeKenzie, alias 
William A. Williams; 

H. R. 11713. An act to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and possible development and reelamation of 
the swamp lands on the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, and Coldwater 
Rivers in Mississippi ; 

H. R. 11820. An act granting an annuity to Clyde L. West; 

H. R. 12264. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
National Park Service, United States Department of the In- 
terior, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11943. An act providing for an additional building for 
the use of the police court of the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 12211. An act to amend section 4009 of the Revised 
Statutes ; 

H. R. 10058. An act to authorize notaries public and other 
State officers to administer oaths required by the United States; 

H. R. 9234. An act to change the military record of Thomas 
Dowling, alias James Murphy; 

H. R. 2633. An act for the relief of Anna Jeanette Weinrich ; 

H. R. 2676. An act to allow and credit the accounts of Maj. 
John D. Gould, Quartermaster Corps, with $1,646.86, represent- 
ing various shortages and suspended vouchers in his accounts 
as disbursing officer during the late war; 
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H. R. 3529. An act for the relief of Genevieve Hendrick; 

H. R. 4033. An act granting consent of Congress to the Hi- 
dalgo & Reynosa Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across 
the Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex. ; 

H. R. 4307. An act for the relief of the village of Harbor 
Springs, Mich. ; 

H. R. 8961. An act for the relief of William EB. Jones; 

H. lt. 4677. An act for the relief of the Carroll Motor Co.; 

H. R. 5218. An act to carry into effect the twelfth article of 
the treaty between the United States and the Shawnee Indians 
proclaimed October 14, 1868; 

H.R. 7011. An act for the rellef of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chamber of Commerce and the Hermann Hospital estate and 
Bertha BE. Roy and Max A. Roy and J. M. Frost and J. J. 
Settegast and Emma Hellberg and Laura Lackner and F. W. 
Lackner . 

H. R. 8048. An act to provide for the leasing of public lands 
in Alaska for fur farming, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8174. An act for the relief of Ruth Gore; 

Hi. R. 8564. An act for the relief of Lewis J. Burshia; 

S. 2188. An act for the relief of G. C. Allen; 

S. 2273. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of the Western Division of the Western District of 
Tennessee to hear and determine claims arising from the sink- 
ing of the vessel known as the Norman; 

S. 80538. An act to amend sections 5 and 6 of the act of Con- 
gress making apprepriations to provide for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, approved 
July 1, 1902, and for other purposes; 

S. 4171. An act to create a sixth great district to include all 
the collection distriets on the Great Lakes, their connecting 
and tributary waters, as far east as the Raquette River, 
N.Y. 

S. 4320. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina; 

S. 4331. An act prohibiting en appeal to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia from any interlocutory order in a 
eriminal action; 

S. 4348. An act granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of Idaho, Wyoming, Wash- 
ingion, and Oregon with respect to the division and apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Snake River and its tributaries; 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution providing for the completion of 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington National 
Cemetery ; 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution authorizing the call of a con- 
ference on education, rehabilitation, reclamation, and recrea- 
tion at Honolulu, Hawaii; 

S. J. Res. 126. Joint resolution authorizing the detail of offi- 
cers of the Army Air Corps to duty with the Commerce De- 
partment in connection with the development of civil aviation ; 

8. 1085. An act relating to contempts; 

H. R. 1692. An act for the relief of Agnes De Jardins; 

H. R. — An act for the relief of Etelka Bell; 

H. R. 10504. An act to amend the act approved June 4, 1897, 
by authorizing an increase in the cost of lands to be embraced 
in the Shiloh National Military Park, Pittsburg Landing, 
Tenn. ; 

H. R. 113876. An act to allow credits in the accounts of Anna 
J, Larson, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior ; 

H. R. 11946. An act to inerease the clothing and cash gra- 
tuity furnished to persons discharged from prisons ; 

H.R.7. An act to amend the act entitled 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof: 

Hi. R. 3802. An act to amend the act known as the “ District 
of Columbia traffic act, 1925,” approved March 38, 1925, be- 
ing Public, No. 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other pur- 
,OBES 5 
H. R. 13040. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiseal year ending 
Jane 30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13214. An act to amend section 204 of an aot entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 8, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto. 


NATIQNAL ARBORETUM 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill S. 1640, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves to sus- 
pend ‘the rules and pass the bill, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 1640) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
a national arboretum, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to establish and maintain a park and national arboretum 
for recreational purposes and for purposes of research and education 
concerning tree and plant life. For the purposes of this act (1) the 
President is authorized to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Secre. 
tary of Agriculture, by Executive order, any land which now belongs 
to the United States within or adjacent to the District of Columbia 
located along the Anacostia River north of Benning Bridge, and (2) the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized in his discretion to acquire, 
within the limits of the appropriation authorized by this act, by pri- 
vate purchase, condemnation proceedings, or gift, land so located or 
other land within or adjacent to the District of Columbia, 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum 
not to exceed $300,000, to be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the acquisition of land as specified in section 
1. No payment shall be made by the United States for any such land 
until the title thereto is satisfactory to the Attorney General and is 
vested in the United States. 

Sec. 3. That in order to stimulate research and discover, the na- 
tional arboretum established by the Secretary of Agriculture in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act shall be under competent scientific 
direction. The arboretum shall be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture separately from the agricultural, horticultural, and for- 
estry stations of the Department of Agriculture, but it shall be so 
correlated with them as to bring about the most effective utilization 
of its facilities and discoveries. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7) 
entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the re- 
tirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. 

S. 244. An act for the relief of Elizabeth W. Kieffer; 

S. 597. An act for the relief of Morgan Miller; 

S. 2691. An act to repeal the first proviso of the act entitled 
“An act granting certain public lands to the city of Phoenix, 
Ariz., for municipal park and other purposes,” approved March 
8, 1925; and 

8.3428. An act authorizing the removal of the Bartholdi 
Fountain from its present location and authorizing its reerection 
on other public grounds in the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1035) relating to contempts. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon amendments to the bill (H. R, 5028) for the promotion 
of certain officers of the United States Army now on the re- 
tired list disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ordered that Mr. 
WapsworrH, Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Grorce act 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE TO WAIT UPON THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield to me? 
I wish to present for present consideration a resolution which 
must be messaged to the Senate, 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield. 

Mr. WINGO. What has become of the farm relief bill of 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. TILSON. It is withheld for a moment until this reso- 
lution passes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 315 

Resolved, That a committee of tw Members be appointed by the 
House to join a similar committee appointed by the Senate to wait 
upon the President of the United States to inform him that the two 
Houses have completed the business of the present session, and ar 
ready to adjourn unless the President has some other communication 
to make to them. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 








CONGRESSION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. TILson] and the gentleman from Tennessee | 
(Mr. GARRETT]. 


1926 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, a second will be con- 
sidered as ordered. The Chair hears no objection. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa is entitled to 20 minutes and the gentleman 
from Texas is entitled to 20 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the object of the bill is to 
authorize the transfer of 400 acres of Government-owned 
land, to authorize the purchase of a tract of 408 acres of land, 
and authorize the appropriation of $300,000, and authorize the 
establishment of an arboretum on the Anacostia River, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. , 

Mr. MICHENER,. Will the gentleman state in a few words 
what the word “arboretum” means as applied here? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It means the collection of plants and trees 
and research work along such lines as—— 

Mr. WINGO. What is that? We could not hear the gen- 
tleman, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Research work, plants, removal of trees, and 
information along such lines. 

Mr. WINGO. What particular farm organization wants 
this? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Department of Agriculture recommends 
it, and it is in the interest of agriculture. I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Micuener). The gentle- 
man from Iowa reserves the remainder of his time. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas has 
control of the time and has left me to control the time, and I 
yield myself five minutes, 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Texas left the gentleman 
from Mississippi in control of the time, and I ask unanimous 
consent that he may control the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas has 
left his time in the control of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
and Mr. RANKIN asks unanimous consent that he may yield 





himself five minutes. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. 


quorum, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order there is no quorum present. The 


Chair will count. 


[After counting.] 


Is there objection? 
Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 


four Members are present, not a quorum. 


Mr. HAUGEN. 


A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


to answer to their names: 


One hundred and fifty- 


Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 


[Roll No, 136] 
Aldrich Douglass Kiess Sabath 
Allen Doyle Kirk Shreve 
Allgood Drane Knutson Sinclair 
Andrew Drewry Kopp Smith 
Anthony Driver Kunz Soren 
Appleby Dyer Kvale Sproul, Ill. 
Arentz Eaton Lanham Sproul, Kans. 
Arnold Ellis Larsen Stalker 
Ayres Esterly Lea, Calif, Steagall 
Bacharach Evans Lee, Ga. Stedman 
Bachmann Fish Letts Stephenson 
Bankhead Fitzgerald, W. Lineberger Stobbs 
Zeck Foss Lowrey Sullivan 
Begg Fredericks Luce Sweet 
Bell Free Lyon Swoope 
Berger Freeman McClintic Taylor, N. J. 
Blanton Frothingham McDuffie Taylor, Tenn, 
Bloom Fulmer McKeown Tillman 
Boies Funk McLeod Tincher 
Brand, Ga. Gallivan Madden Tinkham 
Brand, Ohio Garber, Okla, Magee, Pa. Treadway 
Britten Garner, Tex. Magee, N. Y. Tucker 
Browne Garrett, Tex. Mansfield Upshaw 
Brumm Glynn Merritt Vaile 
Buchanan Golder Michaelson Vare 
Butler Greenwood Moore, Ohio Vinson, Ga, 
Campbell Harrison Morrow —— 
Canfield Hawes Nelson, Me. ald 
Carter, Calif. Hayden Nelson, Wis. Welsh 
Carter, Okla. Hogg Newton, Mo. White, Me. 
Cleary Hudson O'Connell, R. 1. Whitehead 
Cole Hudspeth Oliver, Ala. Whittington 
Colton Hull, Wm. B, Oliver, N. ¥. Williams, Tex, 
Connally, Tex, Jeffers Patterson Williamson 
Connolly, Pa. Jenkins Peavey Winter 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, Ind. Perlman wee 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Ky. Phillips 
Corning Jones Pratt Woodyard 
Cox Kahn Ransley Wright 
Cramton Keller Rayburn Wurzbach 
Cris Kelly Reece Wyant 
Davis Kemp Reid, Il. Yates 
Deal Kendall Robston, Ky. 
Dempsey Ketcham Rouse 
Dickinson, Mo, Kiefner Rutherford 
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The SPEAKER. Two hundred and forty-nine Members are 
present, a quorum. Without objeetion, further proceedings 
under the call will be dispensed with. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to say that when the Clerk was calling the 
roll I was standing here, and I do not wish to be recorded 
among the absentees. 

The SPEAKE! Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, in consideration of the press of 
business and the desire of Members to call up other bills I will 
withdraw the bill, S. 1640. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the bill H. R. 11119, with Senate amendments, and move 
te concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maryland asks unanl- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
11119, with Senate amendments, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11119) to alter the personnel of the Public Utilities 
Comnrission of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on concurring in the Sen- 


The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 


| ate amendments. 


The Senate amendments were concurred in. 


RELIEF OF THE VILLAGE OF HARBOR SPRINGS, MICH. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 4307, with Senate 
amendments, and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R, 4307) for the relief of the village of Harbor Springs, 
Mich. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The question ts on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


DETAIL OF ARMY OFFICERS OF THE AIR CORPS OF THE ARMY TO 
DUTY UNDER THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 126, and agree 
to the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table 8. J. Res. 126. 
The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 126 


Joint resolution authorizing the detail of officers of the Army Air 
Corps to duty with the Commerce Department in connection with the 
development of civil aviation. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
how many officers of the Army are expected to be detailed? 

Mr. JAMES. Two or three. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is only temporary. 

Mr. SCHAFER. All right. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized in his discretion to detail officers of the Air 
Corps of the Army of the United States to duty under the Seercvtary 
of Commerce in connection with the work of promoting civil aviation, 
as provided in the air commerce act of 1926: Provided, That such de- 
tail shall not be for a period of more than one year. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, how does this resolution 
come before the House? 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent. 
made. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
committee? 

Mr. JAMES. No. It was just passed by the Senate. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Has there been action on it by the 
House committee? 


No objection was 


Is there a report on it from the House 
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Mr. TILSON. No. It was only quite recently discovered 
that this can not be done in the Army. It is provided for in 
the Navy. It is necessary to pass this legislation in order that 
it may be done in the Army. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has the unanimous-consent request 
been submitted? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it has been submitted, and no objec- 
tion made. The question is on the third reading of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate joint 
resolution Was passed was laid on the table. 

REGULATING CONVICT LABOR 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes on the so-called Cooper bill, 
regulating convict labor, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, bill 
8653, divesting prison-made geods of their interstate-commerce 
feature in such a way that such goods will be liable to the 
regulatory laws of the respective States, is now on the House 
Calendar. This legislation was reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Labor after extensive hearings. 

The State Board of Control of the State of Wisconsin has 
jurisdiction over the State penal institutions of Wisconsin. 
Mr. John J. Hannan, president of said board of control, ap- 
peared before the Labor Committee in opposition to H. R. 
8653 on March 56 and March 25, 1926. The present members 
of the board, including Mr. Hannan, are appointees of Gov- 
ernor Blaine. 

The Wisconsin News of Wednesday, June 80, in headlines 
entitled “ Blaine flays centralized government,” quotes part of 
the governor's speech delivered at Almena, Wis., on said date, 
as follows: 


Congressional acts have taken away from the States the right of a 
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notwithstanding the objection of the president of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Control, Mr. John J. Hannan. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. I would like to state to the gentleman that 
that bill was reported to the House in plenty of time to have it 
taken up by the House if the Republican leaders wanted it to 
come before the House, just the same as the veterans’ legisia- 
tion was, and that the onus for this bill not coming before the 
House is not on that committee but is upon the Republican 
leaders of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I indorse the committee’s action in report- 
ing the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. How could they pass the bill in view of 
the objection of your State? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Hannan’s opposition does not represent 
the position of the citizens of Wisconsin. This bill should be 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has again expired. 


JURISDICTION OF COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (8S. 1857) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to certify certain findings of fact,’ and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to suspend the rules and pass Senate bill 1857, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims shall certify to the 
proper accounting officers of the United States the findings of fact 
heretofore made for claimants in claims of officers of the United States 
Army for longevity pay under the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in United States v. Morton (vol. 112, U. 8. Repts. 


|p. 1) and United States v. Watson (vol. 130, U. 8. Repts. p. 80), 
| and of the Court of Claims in Stewart ». United States (vol. 34, 
| Cc. Cls. Repts. p. 553). 


State to enact even quarantine laws to protect the products and the 


industry of our people. 
Federal pronouncements. 
by congressional action, 


Our State court decisions are set aside by 
State legislation is made null and void 


not harmonize with the above-quoted utterance of the governor 
who appointed him. 

Mr. CONNERY. 

Mr. SCHAFER, Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. I would like to know whether the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is in favor of the bill which we had in 
the Committee on Labor to divest convict-made goods of their 
interstate character upon reaching the States? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I am absolutely in favor of the bill as re- 
ported out by your committee. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


And that the proper accounting officers of the United States shall 
proceed to settle the claims so certified and all other claims for lon- 
gevity pay and allowances on account of services of officers in the 


| Regular Army arising under section 15 of an act approved July 5, 
| 1888, entitled “An act to increase the present Military Establishment 
The opposition of Mr. Hannan to H. R. 8653 surely does | 


of the United States, and for other purposes,” and subsequent acts 
affecting longevity pay and allowances, in accordance with the decisions 
of the courts of the United States in all cases in which heretofore, 


| nanvely, between 1890 and 1908, such claims were disallowed by any 


The American Federation of | 


Labor and many other labor organizations, State and national, | 


have appeared in favor of this bill, as well as employers of 
labor. I regret that Mr. Hannan, president of the State Board 
of Control of Wisconsin, came to Washington and opposed this 
legislation before the committee on March 5 and March 25. 

If House bill 8653 should be enacted, the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States would not be taking rights 
away from the States, but would be vesting in the States author- 
ity to regulate prison-made goods shipped in interstate com- 
merece. Each State would be permitted to be the judge of its 
own policy on an important problem without interference by 
any other State or the Federal Government. The bill gives to 
the States the right to enact laws to protect the products 
and industry of their people, and should be supported by all 
who condemn centralized Government in Washington. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
y,ous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The president of the {ate Board of Con- 
trol of Wisconsin should not have to come to Washington on 
two separate occasions to protest against the passage of tLis 
legislation. The money of the taxpayers of Wisconsin could 
have been expended for better purposes. I am confident that 
in opposing this bill Mr. Hannan did not express the senti- 
ments of the citizens of Wisconsin. I sf{ncerely hope that when 
Congress shall reconvene it will speedily enact House bill 8653, 
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accounting officer of the Treasury, and no decision of a comptroller 
her¢tofore made against a claimant under said section 15 shall pre- 
vent a settlement under the terms of this act of any such disallowed 
claim. Every such claim shall be payable to the claimant or to his 
widow or to his legal representative: Provided, That no claim here- 
under shall be allowed if made by any person who is an assignee of 
such claim nor to a legal representative without proof of the existence 
of blood relations to whom the fund would be distributed: Provided 
further, That it shall be unlawful for any agent or attorney, firm of 
attorneys, or any person engaged heretofore or hereafter in preparing, 
presenting, or prosecuting any claim under this act to charge or re- 
ceive more than 20 per cent of any amount appropriated in satisfaction 
of the claim. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second; and in 
that connection let me say I am very much opposed to this bill. 
I do not propose to see it pass at this session if I can prevent 
it. I think if there are other measures that gentlemen would 
like to have come before the House it would expedite business 
if my friend would withdraw this matter from consideration 
now, because this is a matter that ought to have the considera- 
tion of the Committee on Military Affairs. I have not had the 
time to read the long report referred to and I am opposed to the 
bill. If I can prevent its passage at this time it will be my 
duty, as I see it, to do so. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I will make the point of no quorum, and if 
the gentleman holds the floor he will prevent other bills from 
coming up. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Did not the gentleman say he did not know 
what this bill is? 

Mr. McoSWAIN. I think I know what it ts. It is to pay 
people who went to school at public expense. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is correct to a slight extent. 

Mr. McSWAIN. That is my understanding. I paid for my 
education and I happened to pay for the education of the boys 
who went to this school. I am opposed to the bill. 
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Mr. WINGO. Is not this the situation? Possibly my friend 
has not observed that this bill will put officers upon the same 
status that the courts have held other officers were entitled to 
in order to meet a decision of the comptroller in a few cases 
involving the period from 1890 up to about 1900. In 
words, it is to make applicable to a small group of men what 
the Supreme Court has said is applicable to all the rest of the 
graduates of the Military Academy. In all fairness, why not 
do that, let me ask my friend? Let us assume it was wrong in 
ihe first instance. The gentleman believes in equality. Let us 
not discriminate against these men. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The Congress of the United States by ex- 
press legislation has denied this longevity pay to any West 
Point graduate since the year 1912, and it took the Congress to 
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do it, because the court had slipped in and said that a man in | 


West Point was in the Army. This Congress wiped that out, 
and I am going to put those back in that period on an equality 
with the boys there now and with everybody that has been 
there in the last 14 years under the act of Congress as it now 
stands. That is the kind of equality we want, in my opinion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. : 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, two-thirds 
having voted in favor thereof- 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, is that supposed to be a 
vote on this motion? I make the point of order that a quorum 
of the House is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. SNELL. The bill has been passed. The Speaker has de- 
clared it passed. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, that is not fair to Mr. Hup- 
pLESTON. I have never withdrawn my demand for a second. 
I sat down and I turned to Mr. Huppieston and said, “ Now, 
Mr. Huppieston, if you want to take up the fight, you can do 
it.’ This is not fair to him. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is not a matter of being fair to me. 
It is a matter of square shooting with respect to the Members 
of the House. 

Mr. RAMSHEYER. 
demand for a second? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No; I did not open my mouth on that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the point of order of no quorum 
apply to the vote upon the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it will apply to the vote 
upon the bill inasmuch as a second had been demanded. The 
Chair put the question on the motion of the gentleman to sus- 
pend the rules. If a quorum fails to develop, there is an auto- 
matie roll call. 

Mr. GRAHAM. If it is going to interfere with the closing 
business of this session 

The SPEAKER. There is but one roll call, as the matter 
now stands, on the motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. There will be no further legislation 
during the balance of this session if that kind of procedure is 
followed. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, there was no action taken 
upon the demand for a second. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. A second has never been ordered. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No action was taken upon the demand 
for a second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina de- 
manded a second and took his seat thereafter. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Surely, Mr. Speaker, I took my seat after 
I had notified the parties I would make a point of ne quorum 
if they insisted upon consideration of the bill. I want to be 
perfectly fair to the Speaker and state that, of course, my 
conduct was enough to mislead the Chair, but the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hupprteston] had informed me that he 
would use every measure for the purpose of preventing this 
bill from passing at this time, just as I was appealed to by 
some personal friends. Without withdrawing the matter, I 
turned to Mr. Huppteston and said, “ Now, Grorer, you can 
take up the matter if you want to,” but I never withdrew my 
demand for a second, and the question I turned over to Mr. 
HuppLesTon was the question of no quorum. I know that the 





The gentleman did not withdraw his 





Speaker was misled by my conduct, but I did not, by word 
of mouth, withdraw my demand for a second. The point I 
was seeking to recede from was the point of no quorum and 
not the demand for a second. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to be absolutely fair in 
this matter, and while he personally thinks that the Chair is 
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| correct in holding that the absence of a quorum would develop 
| a roll call, in view of what the gentleman has said——- 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
| withdraw the bill. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 


unanimous consent to withdraw the bill. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill H. R. 7, the civil service retirement bill. 


Is there objection? 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APrrovAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

‘ H. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution for the relief of R. S. Howard 

0.5 

H. R. 658. An act for the relief of Harry Coventry; 

H. R. 816. An act for the relief of W. F. Morgareidge ; 

H. R. 821. An act for the relief of Lewis Williams, formerly 
collector of internal revenue for the State of Idaho: 

H. R. 949. An act for the relief of John H. Cowley: 

H. R. 1136. An act for the relief of Richard Weatherston ; 

H. R. 1565. An act for the relief of Pirtle Handley; 

H. R. 1580. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 





to sell and patent to David A. Vincent certain lands in 
Oklahoma ; 

H. R. 1718. An act for the relief of Harold Holst; 

H. R. 2136. An act for the relief of Lieut. Frederick G. Mat- 
thews; 

H. R. 2254. An act for the relief of Howard A. Mount; 


H. R. 3142. An 
Maria Viscaina ; 

H. R. 3448. An act for the relief of John Solen; 

H. R. 3454. An act for the relief of certain Indian policemen 
in the Territory of Alaska; 

H. R. 3592. An act for the relief of Johanna B. Weinberg: 

H. R. 3763. An act to prevent delay in the promotion of offi- 
cers of the Navy and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 4252. An act for the relief of Thomas H. Burgess; 

H. R. 4323. An act for the relief of the Nebraska Buick Co.; 

H. R. 4414. An act for the relief of Archie Eggleston, an In- 
dian of the former Isabella Reservation, Mich. ; 

H. R. 4664. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Bagshaw ; 

H. R. 5063. An act for the relief of P. H. Donlon; 

H. R. 5223. An act to authorize disbursing officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to designate deputies ; 

H. R. 5441. An act for the relief of Geraldine Kester ; 

H. R. 5786. An act for the relief of Rachel Thomas, widow of 
William Thomas, deceased ; 

H. R. 5810. An act granting the consent of Congress to John 
F. Kenward to construct a bridge and approaches thereto 
across Lake Washington from a point on the west shore in 
the city of Seattle, county of King, State of Washington, east- 
erly to a point on the west shore of Mercer Island in the same 
county and State; 

H. R. 6003. An act for the relief of Charles B. Beck ; 

H. R. 6226. An act for the relief of Edward N. Moore; 

H. R. 6267. An act for the relief of Joseph F. MacKnight; 

H. R. 6921. An act to correct the military record of James 
Perry Whitlow ; 

H. R. 7016. An act for the relief of Hensler Bros. ; 

H. R. 7027. An act for the relief of J. B. Blliott.; 

H. R. 7104. An act to quiet title and possession with respect 
to certain lands in Baldwin County, Ala. ; 

H. R. 7395. An act for the relief of Emanuel Xuiereb ; 

H. R. 7674. An act for the relief of Capt. H. Bert Knowles; 

H. R. 8120. An act to create within the San Bernardino 
National Forest in Riverside County, Calif., a national game 
preserve under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and to authorize an exchange of Government land for 
privately owned land within the area of said preserve; 

H. R. 8331. An act for the relief of Folkert Coleman, of Port 
Huron, Mich., and Carey D. Ferguson, collector of customs 
and special disbursing agent for the Treasury Department at 
Detroit, Mich. ; 

H. R. 8592. An act to further amend section 125 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended ; 

H. R. 9089. An act for the relief of Mabel Blanche Rockwell; 

H. R. 9135. An act for the relief of Natalie Summers; 

H. R. 9274. An act to release and auitclaim title of certain 
lands to Holyman Battle and his successors in interest ; 

H. R. 9496. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands reserved for park and other pur- 
poses in the town of Hennessey, Okla., to said town of Hennes- 
sey, Okla. ; 


act for the relief of Benito Viscaina and 
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Ii. RK. 9967. An act authorizing an expenditure of $6,000 from 
the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for 
the construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation ; 

H. R. 10020. An act for the relief of William Knabe; 

H. R. 10109. An act for the relief of Virginia Strickland; 

H. R. 10489. An act to perfect the homestead entry of John 
Hebnes P 

H. Rk. 10641, An act for the relief of Elias Field; 

H. R. 11094. An act for the relief of Capt. F. J. Baker and 
Cupt. George W. Rees, United States Army ; 

Hi. R. 11123. An act to establish a term of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, at Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 

Hl. R. 11329. An act for the relief of certain counties in the 
States of Oregon and Washington within whose boundaries the 
revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands are 
located ;: 

Il. R. 12313. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam HL. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Pickensville, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12314. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam Hi. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River 
at or near Cochrane, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12537. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
William H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River 
at or near Jackson, in the county of Clarke, Ala. ; 

H.R. 12538. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
William H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River 
at or near Gainesville, in the county of Sumter, Ala.; 

Hi. R. 8903. An act to authorize the sale and disposition of the 
abandoned tract or tracts of lands formerly used as a life- 
saving station in Florida, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 13040. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes ; 

H.R. 92. An act fixing postage rates on hotel and steamship 
room keys and tags; 

H. R. 584. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Benjamin S. McHenry; 

H. R. 1952. An act for the relief of T. Arthur Moore; 

H. R. 4842. An act for the relief of F. G. Alderete ; 

H. R. 6080. An act for the relief of J. M. Hedrick ; 

H. R. 6728. An act to regulate in the District of Columbia the 
traffic in, sale, and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and other 
containers of milk and cream, to prevent fraud and deception, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 7370. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the sale of burnt timber on the public domain,” approved 
March 4, 1913; 

H. R. 7371. An act to define trespass on coal land of the United 
States and to provide a penalty therefor ; 

H. R. 7524. An act for the relief of Neil Mullane; 

H. R. 7532. An act to provide payment for services rendered 
in preparation for the international conference on traffic in 
habit-forming narcotic drugs; 

H. R. 7942. An act for the relief of James BE. Judge, sr. ; 

H.R. 9637. An act to change the name of Dent Place NW., 
between Forty-fourth Street and Foxhall Road, to Greenwich 
Parkway ; ; 

Hi. R. 11060. An act to authorize the extension of the applica- 
tion of the act entitled “An act to authorize the reservation of 
public lands for country parks and community centers within 
reclamation projects, and for other purposes,” approved October 
1914; 

Ii. R. 11716. An act granting to Northern Paper Mills certain 
islands in the Menomonee River; 

H. R. 818. An act for the relief of William A. Glasson;: 

H. R, 2531, An act for the relief of Edward Johnston; 

H. R. 4001, An act to relieve persons in the military and naval 
services of the United States during the war emergency period 
from claims for overpayment at that time not involving fraud; 

H. R. 4119. An act for the relief of Edward R. Ledwell; 

Hl. R.5105,. An act for the relief of Maude J. Booth; 

H.R. 5701. An act to designate the times and places of hold- 
ing terms of the United States District Court for the District 
of Montana; 

H. R. 6149. An act for the relief of Charles D. Baylis, first 
lieutenant, United States Marine Corps; 

H. R. 7678. An act for the relief of the New York Canal & 
Great Lakes Corporation, owners of the steamer Monroe and 
burge 209; 
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H.R. 7817. An act to establish a national military park 
the battle fields of the siege of Petersburg, Va.; 

H. R. 9387. An act to revise the boundary of the Sequoia 
National Park, Calif. ; 

H. R. 10052. An act to authorize the sale of the Mesa Target 
Range, Arizona; 

H. R. 10226. An act to correct the military record of John p 
Daley ; 

H. R. 10661. An act to amend the immigration act of 1924. 

H. R. 10973. An act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
of the Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11203. An act to amend subsections (c) and (0) of sec. 
tion 18 of an act entitled “An act for the reorganization anq 
improvement of the Foreign Service, and for other purposes.” 
approved May 24, 1924; 

H. R. 11446. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war; 

H. R. 12596. An act to authorize the leasing of unallotted 
irrigable land on Indian reservations; 

H. R. 12703. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Brownsville & Matamoros Municipal Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Rio Grande at Brownsville, Tex. ; 

H. R. 1252. An act for the relief of John Regan; 

H. R. 1257. An act for the relief of Silas Overmire; 

H. R. 2042. Ar. act for the relief of Joseph L. Keresey; 

H. R. 2676. An act to allow and credit the accounts of Maj. 
John D. Gould, Quartermaster Corps, with $1,646.86, represent- 
ing various shortages and suspended vouchers in his accounts 
as disbursing officer during the late war; 

H. R. 4677. An act for the relief of the Carroll Motor Co.; 

H. R. 5218. An act to carry into effect the twelfth article of 
the treaty between the United States and the Shawnee Indians 
proclaimed October 14, 1868; 

H. R. 9234. An act to change the military record of Thomas 
Dowling, alias James Murphy; 

H. R. 10446. An act validating the application for and entry 
of certain public lands by Myrtle Sullinger ; 

H. R. 11713. An act to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and possible development and reclamation 
of the swamp lands on the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, and Coldwater 
Rivers in Mississippi; 

H. R. 12211. An act to amend section 4009 of the Revised 
Statutes ; 

H. R. 12264. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of 

the National Park Service, United States Department of the 
Interior, and for other purposes ; 
- H.R. 12369. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of post- 
masters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable cas- 
ualty,” approved March 17, 1882, as amended ; 

H. R. 3802. An act to amend the act known as the “ District 
of Columbia traffic act, 1925,” approved March 38, 1925, beinz 
Public, No. 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13214. An act to amend section 204 of an act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto; 

H. R.7. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof; 

H. R. 817. An act for the relief of Sam Tilden; 

H. R. 1692. An act for the relief of Agnes De Jardins; 

H. R. 2632. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Vanderveer : 

H. R. 4263. An act for the relief of Etelka Bell; 

H.R.7011. An act for the relief of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chamber of Commerce and the Hermann Hospital estate and 
Bertha B. Roy and Max A. Roy and J. M. Frost and J. J. 
Settegast and Emma Hellberg and Laura Lackner and F. W. 
Lackner ; 

H. R. 8174. An act for the relief of Ruth Gore; 

H. R. 9606. An act for the relief of L. J. Houghtaling; 

H. R. 10058. An act to authorize notaries public and other 
State officers to administer oaths required by the United States; 

H. R. 10277. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act; 

H. R. 10504. An act to amend the act approved June 4, 1897,° 
by authorizing an increase in the cost of lands to be embraced 
in the Shiloh National Military Park, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 10605. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, Ill; 
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H. R. 10774. An act to amend section 15 of an act entitled 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right,” approved March 4, 1909; 

H. R. 12495. An act to regulate the issue and validity of pass- 
ports, and for other purposes ; 

H. R.12890. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the granting of leave to ex-service men and women 
to attend the annual convention of the American Legion in 
Paris, France, in 1927,” approved May 20, 1926; 

H. R. 11376. An act to allow credits in the accounts of Anna 
J. Larson, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior ; 

H. R. 11946. An act to increase the clothing and cash gratuity 
furnished to persons discharged from prisons ; 

H. R. 814. An act for the relief of James L. Cardwell; 

H. R. 1394. An act for the relief of Henry O’Brien ; 

H.R. 2268. An act for the relief of Michael J. Leo; 

H. R. 2324. An act for the relief of Joe F. Jenkins; 

H. R. 2328. An act for the relief of Edith L. Bickford ; 

H. R. 4033. An act granting consent of Congress to the 
Hidalgo & Reynosa Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge 
across the Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex. ; 

H. R. 8048. An act to provide for the leasing of public lands 
in Alaska for fur farming, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 8564. An act for the relief of Lewis J. Burshia ; 

H. R. 8961. An act for the relief of William BH. Jones; 

H. R. 9707. An act for the relief of L. L. Kyle; 

H. R. 11510. An act to authorize an industrial appropriation 
from the tribal funds of the Indians of the Fort Belknap 
Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11820. An act granting an annuity to Clyde L. West; 


H. R. 12796. An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 


States of Georgia and South Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Burtons Ferry to connect 
up the highway between Allendale, S. C., and Sylvania, Ga. ; 

H. R. 4307. An act for the relief of the village of Harbor 
Springs, Mich. ; 

H. R. 9324. An act for the relief of George A. McKenzie, alias 
William A. Williams ; 

H. R. 2633. An act for the relieg of Anna Jeanette Weinrich ; 

H. R. 3529. An act for the relief of Genevieve Hendrick ; 

H. R. 11948. An act providing for an additional building for 
the use of the police court of the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 1598. An act for the relief of Robert BE. A. Landauer; 
and 

H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of delegates of the United States to the International Sanitary 
Conference to meet at Paris on May 10, 1926. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION TO MINORITY EMPLOYEES AND DEPUTY 
SEGREANT AT ARMS 


Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of House Resolution 200, which increases the 
salary of the minority employees and of the Deputy Sergeant 
at Arms of the House. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Resolution 200 


Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives until otherwise provided by law, addi- 
tional compensation at the rate of $350 per annum to the six minority 
employees, authorized and named in the resolution of December 7, 
1925, and $350 additional compensation to the Deputy Sergeant at 
Arms in charge of pairs, and $350 additional compensation to the 
pair clerk and messenger, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10547) to require 
the filing of an affidavit by certain officers of the United States 
and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 
10547 and agree to the Senate amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10739) to prevent 
purchase and sale of public office, with a Senate amendment, 
and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 10739 and agree to the Senate amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House Resolution 273. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 273 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he ts hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, 
until otherwise authorized by law, to the clerk of the Corfimittee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, the sum 
of $420 per annum, payable monthly as additional compensation, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


A DISGRACEFUL SITUATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this Congress is about to 
adjourn and leave undisposed of one of the most disgraceful 
situations in the history of this Capital—one in which the 
record shows that insane, disabled veterans of the Civil War, 
of the Spanish-American War, and especially of the World 
War, have been mistreated and plundered by Frederick A. 
Fenning, a Commissioner of the District of Columbia, who is 
engaged in the wholesale guardianships of insane ex-service 
men. 

This condition exists, Mr. Speaker, right in the shadow of 
the dome of this Capitol, under the eyes of Congress, and 
under the very nose of the President of the United States, who 
is responsible for Mr. Fenning’s remaining in his present offi- 
cial position. Every time the President goes down to the 
Mayflower to take a voyage on that floating palace he can 
look across the Anacostia River to the heights of St. Eliza- 
beths, where these insane, disabled, plundered veterans are 
incarcerated; and every time he floats out into the Potomac 
he can see the white monuments that fleck the hills of Arling- 
ton, where those who have died have been buried by Fen- 
ning’s undertaker. [Applause.] 

Not only that, but Congress is also shirking its duty to the 
hundreds of thousands of citizens of the District of Columbia 
by leaving in office as one of their commissioners a man who 
stands condemned at the bar of public opinion. . 

The President has the right to remove him, and if we are 
to be denied the right to pass upon impeachment proceedings 
in this House, as we are being denied now, the President owes 
it to the American people, and especially to our insane, dis- 
abled veterans, as well as to the people of the District of 
Columbia, to remove him from office and to institute proceed- 
ings through the proper department to take these unfortunate 
boys out of his hands and to recover for them the moneys 
which have been unjustly and unlawfully taken from them. 
Not only that, but he should have the Department of Justice 
institute criminal proceedings to bring to justice those men, 
who, in my opinion, have been guilty of a series of misconduct, 
extending over a long term of years, that will be a blot upon 
the pages of the history of this Capital unless it is righted 
before it is everlastingly too late. [Applause.] 

Frederick A. Fenning was a clerk, or messenger, in the Pen- 
sion Bureau 25 years ago. He saw passing through that bu- 
reau checks for pensions payable to insane veterans of the 
Civil War. He conceived the idea of studying law and of 
going into the lunacy business. He was admitted to the bar 
and began at once the practice of having himself appointed 
guardian for insane people in the District of Columbia. Later 
veterans of the Spanish-American War would come under his 
guardianship, and finally veterans of the World War. He is 
purely a lunacy lawyer—perhaps I ought to say, a lunacy 
broker, for the records show very little of his activities as a 
practicing attorney. 

He is now a rich man. He has made his fortunes out of the 
misfortunes of those who offered their lives in defense of their 
country in times of war. The record shows that he has been 
guardian for between 500 and a thousand people, and is now 
guardian for 120. He sees them only twice a month, and then 
not more than two hours at a time. The record shows that 
every year he gets more money out of the insane World War 
veterans for whom he is guardian than is allowed to them for 
clothing and spending money. No personal touch or effort on 
his part to lead these unfortunate boys back into the sunlight 
of perfect health and sanity. For this alleged service he is 
to-day receiving from the estates or incomes of these insane, 
disabled World War veterans allowances of from $15,000 to 
$20,000 a year for practically no services rendered. He is also 
his own bonding agent, and has taken 25 per cent as com- 
missions on the premiums on his own bonds out of the estates 
of his wards. These commissions have amounted to about 
$5,000 up to date, and every time he took one he committed 
embezzlement under the laws of the District of Columbia and 
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laid himself liable to be prosecuted and sent to the peniten- 
tiary. He is a stockholder and director in the Gawler under- 
taking establishment, through which his wards are buried at 
a cost ranging from 100 to 200 per cent more than it would 
cost to bury them through the undertaker selected by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

Ilis heartless indifference to the welfare of his wards, as 
well as to the feelings of their families, is shocking to the 
sensibilities of civilized people. 

Let me call your attention to one case only, that of Philip 
Berg, a World War veteran from the State of Connecticut. 
Berg was adjudged insane in August, 1919, and placed in St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. Fenning immediately became his guar- 
dian. He made no attempt, so far as the record shows, to 
find Berg's mother, nor did he attempt to secure for her any 
compensation. During the time he was guardian for Berg, 
the record shows that Fenning received $858 out of his estate 
and Berg received $561 for clothing and spending money. 
Berg was suffering from dementia praecox, a progressive men- 
tal disease that gradually grows worse until the victim dies. 
After Berg had been in St. Elizabeths for five years it became 
apparent that he could not live much longer. A woman by 
the name of Annie Post, claiming to be his sister, but who 
turned out to be a cousin, signed a petition which Fenning 
filed in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, asking 
the court to allow Berg to make a will on the false charge 
that his (Berg's) mother— 
lived in adultery with a man not her husband and has continued 
such manner of living up to the time of the death of her husband, 
and has continued, and still continues, te live out of wedlock with 
the man with wkom she lived in adultery during the lifetime of her 
husband, and has had several children by said person. 


This was done in order to give ground for Berg's disin- 
heriting his mother, which he did in a will, said to have been 
written in Fenning’s own handwriting. Berg died and was 
buried by Gawler & Sons, Inc., undertaker, at an expense of 
$245, when as a matter of fact the same service could have been 
secured through the undertaker selected by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau for less than half that amount. Alfred B. Gawler, presi- 
dent of Gawler & Sons., Inc., petitioned the court, reciting that 
Philip Berg had left $7,200 in money, and asking that Fenning 
be appointed executor of his will. 

Berg’s mother was notified, no doubt by the Veterans’ Bureau, 
of the death of her son. She came down after his remains 
and learned for the first time of the outrages that had been 
perpetrated against her. She proved conclusively that she was 
a decent, hard-working, virtuous woman and had never even 
been accused of immorality. She furnished three sons to the 
service of her country during the World War and had worked 
as a day laborer year in and year out to earn their daily bread 
while those children were growing up. Philip lived with her 
up to the time that he was taken into the Navy. The facts in 
this case, as I said in my brief, which appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of June 9, 1926, illustrates a manifestation 
of indecency and brutality toward this poor woman, as well as 
toward her unfortunate son, that is unparalleled. 

Iiow long do you suppose this man would have remained in 
office after his perfidy was discovered if Andrew Jackson had 
been President of the United States? Blow long do you Re- 
publicans think he would have remained in his present exalted 
position if Theodore Roosevelt had been President? You have 
prevented us from disposing of this matter on the floor of the 
House and have suppressed discussion of it in every possible 
way, but I warn you now that you can not suppress it in the 
great forum of patriotic public opinion. 

One Member boasted to me that the American people knew 
nothing about the Fenning case, outside of the District of 
Columbia. But I advised him not to be too certain about that 
until he had gone home and Investigated the situation. Wait 
until you hear from the old soldiers of the Civil War, the ex- 
soldiers of the Spanish-American War, and the ex-seryice men 
of the World War, together with all their auxiliary organiza- 
tions; wait until this proposition is carried home to every man 
and woman in America whose heart swells with sympathy for 
our insane disabled veterans, and you will witness such a storm 
of indignation as none of you will ever forget and some of you 
can not survive. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been a hard ordeal for me, and one that 
has brought to me much unpleasantness. But I can truthfully 
say that I have fought a good fight and have kept the faith. 
I would rather go out of Congress condemned and repudiated 
than to have shirked my responsibility to these unfortunate men 
or to have joined in the defense of their exploiters, as some 
Members of Congress have done—Members to whom our ex- 
service men had a right to look for assistance and protection. 
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I realize that we can take this matter up 1n December if {ho 
President fails to act, and I expect to take it up at that tine 
if necessary. But before we return at the next session many of 
these unfortunate boys will have passed to their tast reward 
We only have about two hours more of this session, but we 
can dispose of this matter in that time, if you will only giye 
us a chance. I appeal to the membership on the Republican 
side of the House to call this measure up and let us dispose of 
it as representatives of the American people who resent this 
terrible situation. [Applause.] 


GATHERING TOBACCO STATISTICS 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous conse:t to 
address the House for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, at 11 o’clock this morning | 
asked unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 11765) providing for the gathering of tobacco 
statistics. ‘The bill provides for the gathering of statistics jp 
respect to tobacco and would be very interesting and profitable 
to the tobacco growers throughout the United States. Before 
asking unanimous consent, I represented to the Speaker of the 
House that there would be no opposition to the bill and that it 
could be passed within a very few minutes after the bill had 
been read. Immediately after the reading of the bill there 
developed on the floor of the House such great opposition that 
it threatened all of the rest of the legislation that was pending 
before the House, and this, too, in view of the fact that the 
House and the Senate had already agreed to adjourn at 3 
o'clock this afternoon, When I represented to the Speaker that 
there would be no opposition, I believed that there would be 
none. This bill had been up once before, called up on the 
Consent Calendar, and it was objected to by one Member of the 
House. In the meantime I have seen that Member and he has 
told me that he would have no further objection. I recognize 
the fact that if it had passed it would have been of great 
benefit to the tobacco growers throughout the United States, 
including a great number in guy own district. Yet I had made 
a representation to the Speaker of the House that afterwards 
developed to be not true. I am sure that the tobacco growers 
in my district would rather see the bill fail than to have me 
secure its passage in this House by false representation. When 
it developed that I had made a misstatement to the Chair, I 
immediately rose and asked unanimous consent to withdraw my 
request for the present consideration of the bill. If there is 
anyone in my district or otherwise who would want this Dill 
passed under misrepresentation te the Speaker of the House, 
fhen I do not care to serve that mau in the Congress. 

I recognize the importance of the bill. It is only to gather 
statistics by the Department of Agriculture in. order that the 
tobacco growers might have the same knowledge of the tobacco 
that is in existence as the manufacturers have at this time. 
The Department of Agriculture collects statistics and adver- 
tises to the world just the number of pounds of tobacco that 
have been grown this year. The manufacturer knows the 
amount of tobacco that will be on hand when he goes out to 
purchase it. On the other hand, the farmer has no way of 
knowing how much tobacco has been bought up and stored 
away in the warehouses of the manufacturers of tobacco. The 
bill merely provides that the farmer shall have the same in- 
formation that the manufacturer has and get it from the same 
source. While I represented to the Speaker that there would 
be practically no opposition to the bill, yet my 12 years of 
experience in this House ought to have taught me to know 
there would be. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 


RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYE“S IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Specker, Tf call up the conference re- 
pert upon the bill H. R, 7, to saend the act entitled “An act 
ror the retirement of employeows in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts 
amendatory thereof, and move its adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report in form is that the House 
recedes from the Senate amendment and brings back the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. The amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senate is to strike out the Senate bill and to insert 
again in all of its salient features the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey calls up 
a conference report on the bill H. R. 7, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 
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The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7) to amend the act entitled “An act for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in Heu 
thereof the foliowing : 

“That the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of em- 
pioyees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ 
upproved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof, be, and 
they are hereby, amended toe read as follows: 

“ BLIGIBILITY FOR BSUPRHRANNUATION RETIREMENT 

“Seo. 1. All employees to whom this act applies who, before 
its effective date, shall have attained or shall thereafter attain 
the age of 70 years and rendered at least 15 years of service 
computed as. preseribed in section 5 of this act shall be eligible 
for retirement on an annuity as provided in section 4 hereof: 
Provided, That city, rural, and village letter carriers, post- 
office clerks, sea post clerks, laborers, and mechanics generally 
shall, under like conditions, be eligible for retirement at 65 
vears of age and that railway postal clerks and those employees 
engaged in pursuits whose occupation is hazardous or requires 
great physical effort, or which necessitates exposure to extreme 
heat or cold, and those employees whose terms of service shall 
include 15 years or more of such service rendered in the Tropics, 
shall be eligible at 62 years of age; the classification of em- 
ployees for the purpose of assignment to the various age groups 
shall be determined jointly by the Civil Service Commission 
and the head of the department, branch, or independent office 
of the Government concerned: Provided further, That any such 
employee who was employed as a mechanic for the major por- 
tion of his service, and not less than 15 years, and was subse- 
quent to August 20, 1920, involuntarily transferred to employ- 
ment as a laborer and thereafter involuntarily discharged from 
the service of the United States, shall receive such annuity as 
he would have been entitled to, if on the day of his discharge 
from the service he had been retired under the provisions of this 
act: Provided further, That any mechanic, having served 30 
years, who was, through no fault of his own, transferred or re- 
dueed to a minor position snd who shall have attained, or who 
shall thereafter attain the age of 62 yenrs, shall have his an- 
nuity eomputed upon his average annual basic salary, pay, or 
compensation, for the last 10 years of his service as a mechanic. 

“ Provided further, That the term ‘ mechanics’ as used in this 
act shall include all employees in the Government Printing 
Office whose duties are to supervise, perform, or assist in 
apprentice, helper, or journeyman work of a recognized trade 
or craft, as determined by the Public Printer. 

“AUTOMATIC SEPARATION 

“Sec. 2. All employees to whom this act applies shall, on 
arriving at retirement age as defined in the preceding section 
and having rendered 15 years of service, be automatically sepa- 
rated from the service, and all salary, pay, or compensation 
shall cease from that date, and it shall be the duty of the head 
of each department, branch, or independent office of the Gov- 
ernment concerned to notify such employees under his direction 
of the date of such separation from the service at least 60 days 
in advance thereof: Provided, That if not less than 30 days 
before the arrival of an employee at the age of retirement the 
head of the department, branch, or independent office of the 
Government in which he is employed certifies to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission that by reason of his efficiency and willingness 
to remain in the civil service of the United States the continu- 
ance of such employee therein would be advantageous to the 
public service, such employee may be retained for a term not 
exceeding two years upon the approval and certification by the 
Civil Service Commission, and at the end of the two years he 
may, by similar approval and certification, be continued for an 
additional term, not exceeding two years, and so on: Provided, 
however, That after August 20, 1930, no employee shall be con- 
tinued in the civil service of the United States beyond the 
age of retirement for more than four years. 

“ Whenever an employee shall make application for such con- 
tinuation in the civil service, and shall submit acceptable proof 
of his present physical fitness to perform his work, it shall be 
the duty of the head of the department, branch, or independent 
office of the Government concerned to obtain from the immediate 
superior In the service of such applicant all efficiency ratings 
and other information on file respecting the character of the 
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work of such applicant, and shall also obtain from such imme- 
diate superior his opinion in writing with respect to the effi- 
ciency of the work performed by such applicant. From such 
information shall be eliminated increases in ratings, credits, 
and other preferences for any cause whatsoever other than the 
character of work actually performed. Should such informa- 
tion show that the applicant has been efficient and competent 
during the two years next preceding his application for continn- 
ance in the civil service, the head of the department, branch, 
or independent office of the Government concerned shall, as of 
course, certify to the United States Civil Service Commission 
that, by reason’ of the efficiency and willingness of such appli- 
eant to remain in the civil service of the United States, the 
continuance of such employee would be advantageous to the 
public service. 

“No person separated from the service who is receiving an 
annuity under the provisions of section 1 of this act shall be 
employed again in any position within the purview of this act. 


“ EMPLOYEES TO WHOM THE ACT SHALL APPLY 


“ Sec. 3. This act shall apply to the following employees and 
groups of employees; 

“(a) All employees in the classified civil service of the 
United States, including all persons who have been heretofore 
or may hereafter be given a competitive status in the classified 
civil service, with or without competitive examination, by legis- 
lative enactment, or under civil service rules promulgated by 
the President, or by Executive orders covering into the com- 
petitive classified service groups of employees with their posi- 
tions, or authorizing the appointment of individuals to posi- 
tions within sueh service. 

“(b) Superintendents of United States national cemeteries, 
and such employees of the offices of solicitors of the several 
executive departments, of the Architect of the Capitol, of the 
Library of Congress, and of the United States Botanic Garden, 
of the recorder of deeds and register of wills of the District of 
Columbia, whose tenure of employment is not intermittent nor 
of uncertain duration. 


“(c) All employees of the Panama Canal on the Isthmus of 
Panama who are citizens of the United States and whose tenure 
of employment is not intermittent nor of uncertain duration. 

“(d) Unclassified employees of the United States in all cities 
and in all establishments or offices in which appointinents are 
made under labor regulations approved by the President, or 
from subclerical or other registers for the classified service; 
and unclassified employees transferred from classified post- 
tions: Provided, That these groups shall include only those 
employees whose tenure of employment igs not intermittent nor 
of uncertain duration. 


“(e) All regular annual employees of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, appointed directly by the 
commissioners or by other competent authority, including those 
employees receiving per diem compensation paid out of general 
appropriations and including public-school employees, excepting 
school officers and teachers, 

“(f) All employees and groups of employees to whom the 
benefits of the act of May 22, 1920, and amendments thereof, 
shall have been extended by Executive orders. 

“(g) Postmasters of the first, second, and third class who 
have been promoted, appointed, or transferred from the classi- 
fied civil service. 

“This act shall not apply to such employees of the Light- 
house Service as come within the provisions of section 6 of 
the act of June 20, 1918, entitled ‘An act to authorize aids to 
navigation and for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and 
for other purposes,’ nor to members of the police and fire 
departments of the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia, nor to postmasters, excepting those specifically de- 
scribed in paragraph (g) of this section, nor to such employees 
or groups of employees as may have been before the effective 
date of this act excluded by Executive orders from the benefits 
of the act of May 22, 1920, and amendments thereof. 

The provisions of this act may be extended by Executive 
order, upon recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, 
to apply to any employee or group of employees in the civil 
service of the United States not included at the time of its 
passage. The President shall have power, in his discretion, to 
exclude from the operation of this act any employee or group 
of employees in the civil service whose tenure of office or em- 
ployment is intermittent or of uncertain duration: Provided, 
That the provisions of this act shall apply to anyone who 
entered the United States mail service as a rural carrier before 
January 1, 1897, and who continued in the service as such car- 
rier continuously for 20 years or more, and who was honorably 
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separated from the service. Such carrier shall be paid such 
compehsation under this act as his length of service entitles 
him to receive, 

“METHOD OF COMPUTING ANNUITIES 

“Seo. 4. The annuity of an employee retired under the pro- 
visions of the preceding sections of this act shall be computed 
by multiplying the average annual basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation, not to exceed $1,500 per annum, received by such 
employee during the 10 years of allowable service next preced- 
ing the date of retirement,"by the number of years of service, 
not to exceed 30 years, and dividing the product by 45. In 
no case, however, shall the annuity exceed $1,000 per annum. 
For the purposes of this act all periods of service shall be com- 
puted in accordance with section 5 hereof, and the annuity shall 
be fixed at the nearest multiple of 12. 

“The term ‘basic salary, pay, or compensation,’ wherever 
used in this act shall be so construed as to exclude frem the 
operation of the act all bonuses, allowances, overtime pay, or 
salary, pay, or compensation given in addition to the base pay 
of the position as fixed by law or regulaticn. 

“ COMPUTATION OF ACCREDITED SERVICE : 

“Sec. 5. Subject to the provisions of section 9 hereof, the 
aggregate period of service which forms the basis for calculat- 
ing the amount of any benefit provided in this act shall be 
computed from the date of original employment, whether as a 
classified or an unclassified employee in the civil service of 
the United States, including periods of service at different times 
and in one or more departments, branches or independent offices 
of the Government, and also periods of service performed over- 
seas under authority of the United States, and periods of 
honorable service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard of the United States; in the case of an employee, how- 
ever, who is eligible for and elects to receive a pension under 
any law, or retired pay on account of military or naval service, 
or compensation under the war risk insurance act, the period 
of his military or naval service upon which such pension, re- 
tired pay, or compensation is based shall not be included, but 
nothing in this act shall be so construed as to affect in any 
manner his or her right to a pension, or to retired pay, or to 
compensation under the war risk insurance act in addition to 
the annuity herein provided. 

“In computing length of service for the purposes of this act 
all periods of separation from the service, and so much of any 
leaves of absence as may exceed six months in the aggregate in 
any calendar year, shall be excluded, and in the case of sub- 
stitutes in the Postal Service credit shall be given from date 
of original appointment as a substitute. 

“In determining the aggregate period of service upon which 
the annuity is to be based, the fractional part of a month, if 
any, in the total service shall be eliminated. 

“ DISABILITY RETIREMENT—MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS REQUIRED 


“Sec. 6. Any employee to whom this act applies who shall 
have served for a total period of not less than 15 years, and 
who, before becoming eligible for retirement under the condi- 
tions defined in the preceding sections hereof, becomes totally 
disabled for useful and efficient service in the grade or class 
of position occupied by the employee, by reason of disease or 
injury not due to vicious habits, intemperance, or willful mis- 
conduct on the part of the employee, shall upon his own appli- 
cation or upon the request or order of the head of the depart- 
ment, branch or independent office concerned, be retired on an 
annuity computed in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 hereof. Provided, That proof of freedom from vicious 
habits, intemperance, or willful misconduct for a period of 
more than five years ‘next prior to becoming so disabled for 
useful and efficient service, shall not be required in any case. 
No claim shall be allowed under the provisions of this section 
unless the application for retirement shall have been executed 
prior to the applicant’s separation from the service or within 
six months thereafter. No employee shall be retired under the 
provisions of this section unless examined by a medical officer 
of the United States, or a duly qualified physician or surgeon, 
or board of physicians or surgeons, designated by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions for that purpose, and found to be disabled in 
the degree and in the manner specified herein. 

“ Every annuitant retired under the provisions of this section, 
unless the disability for which retired be permanent in charac- 
ter, shall at the expiration of one year from the date of such 
retirement and annually thereafter, until reaching retirement 
age as defined in section 1 hereof, be examined under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioner of Persions by a medical officer of the 
United States, or a duly qualified physician or surgeon, or board 
of physicians or surgeons designated by the Commissioner of 
Pensions for that purpose, in order to ascertain the nature and 
degree of the-annuitant’s disability, if any. If an annuitant 
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shall recover before reaching retirement age and be restore 
to an earning capacity which would permit him to be appointeg 
to some appropriate position fairly comparable in compensation 
to the position occupied at the time of retirement, payment of 
the annuity shall be continued temporarily to afford the ap. 
nuitant opportunity to seek such available position, but not in 
any case exceeding 90 days from the date of the medical exami. 
nation showing such recovery. Should the annuitant fai! {, 
appear for examination, as required under this section, pay. 
ment of the annuity shall be suspended until continuance of the 
disability shall have been satisfactorily established. The Com. 
missioner of Pensions may order or direct at any time such 
medical or other examination as he shall deem necessary {o 
determine the facts relative to the nature and degree of disa- 
bility of any employee retired on an annuity under this section. 

“In all cases where the annuity is discontinued under the pro- 
visions of this section before the annuitant bas received a sum 
equal to the total amount of his contributions with accrued 
interest, the difference, unless he shall become reemployed in a 
position within the purview of this act; shall be paid to the 
retired employee, as provided in section 12 hereof, upon ajpli- 
eation therefor in such form and manner as the Comptroller 
General may direct. In case of reemployment in a_ position 
within the purview of this act the amount so refunded shall be 
redeposited as provided in section 12 hereof. 

“No person shall be entitled to receive an annuity under 
the provisions of this act, and compensation under the pro- 
visions of the act of September 7, 1916, entitled ‘An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,’ covering the same period of time; but this 
provision shall not be so construed as to bar the right of any 
claimant to the greater benefit conferred by either act for any 
part of the same period of time. 

“Fees for examinations made under the provisions of this 
section, by physicians or surgeons who are not medical officers 
of the United States, shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and such fees, together with the employee’s reasonable 
traveling and other expenses incurred in order to submit to 
such examinations, shall be paid out of the appropriations for 
the cost of administering this act. 


“ INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION FROM THE SERVICD 


“Seo. 7. Should any employee 55 years of age or over to 
whom this act applies, after having served for a total period of 
not less than 15 years and before becoming eligible for retire- 
ment under the conditions defined in section 1 hereof, become 
involuntarily separated from the service, not by removal for 
cause on charges of misconduct or delinquency, such employee 
shall be paid.as he or she may elect, either— 

“(a) The amount of the deductions from his basic salary, 
pay, or compensation, made under section 10 of this act and 
under act of May 22, 1920, including accrued interest thereon 
computed as prescribed in section 12 hereof; or 

“(b) An immediate life annuity beginning at the date of 
separation from the service, having a value equal to the present 
worth of a deferred annuity, beginning at the age at which 
the employees would otherwise have become eligible for super- 
annuation retirement computed as provided in section 4 of this 
act; or 

“(c) A deferred annuity beginning at the age at which the 
employee would otherwise have become eligible for super- 
annuation retirement, computed as provided in section 4 of 
this act. The right to such deferred annuity shall be evidenced 
by a proper certificate issued under the seal of the Department 
of the Interior. 

“Any employee who has served for a period of not less than 
15 years, and who is 45 years of age, or over, and less than 55 
years, and who becomes separated from the service under the 
conditions set forth in this section shall be entitled to a de- 
ferred annuity, but such employee may, upon reaching the age 
of 55 years, elect to receive an immediate annuity as pruvided 
in paragraph (b) of this section. 

“ Should an annuitant under the provisions of this section be 
reemployed in a position included in the provisions of this act, 
or in any other position in the Government service, the annuity 
shall cease, and all rights and benefits under the provisions of 
this section shall terminate from and after the date of such 
employment. 

“This section shall include former employees within the pro- 
visions of the act of May 22, 1920, or said act as amended or 
as extended by Executive orders, who may have been separated 
from the service subsequent to August 20, 1920, under the 
conditions defined in this section: Provided, That in the case 
of ah employee who has withdrawn his deductions from the 
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‘civil-service retirement and disability fund,’ such employee 
shall be required to return the amount so withdrawn with 
interest compounded on June 30 of each year at the rate of 
{ per cent per annum before he shall be entitled to the benefits 
of this section. 


“ BENEFITS EXTENDED TO THOSE ALREADY RETIRED 


“Sec. 8. In the case of those who before the effective date 
of this act shall have been retired on annuity under the pro- 
visions of the act of May 22, 1920, or said act as amended, or 
as extended by Executive orders, the annuity shall be com- 
puted, adjusted, and paid under the provisions of this act, but 
this act shall not be so construed as to reduce the annuity of 
any person retired before its effective date, nor shall any 
increase in annuity commence before such effective date. 


“ CREDIT FOR PAST SERVICE 


“Sec. 9. Beginning with the effective date of this act, all 
employees who may be brought then or thereafter within the 
purview of the act by legislative enactment, or by appointment, 
or through classification, or by transfer, or reinstatement, or 
Executive order, or otherwise, shall be required to deposit 
with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of the 
‘civil-service retirement and disability fund’ a sum equal to 
2\% per cent of the employee's basic salary, pay, or compensa- 
tion received for services rendered after July 31, 1920, and 
prior to the effective date of this act, and also 3% per cent of 
the basie salary, pay, or compensation for services rendered 
after the effective date of this act, together with interest com- 
puted at the rate of 4 per cent per annum compounded on 
June 30 of each fiscal year, but such interest shall not be in- 
cluded for any period during which the employee was separated 
from the service. Upon making such deposit the employee shall 
be entitled to credit for the period or periods of service in- 
volved: Provided, That failure to make such deposit shall not 
deprive the employee of credit for any past service rendered 
prior to August 1, 1920, to which he or she would otherwise 
be entitled. 

“ DEDUCTIONS AND DONATIONS 


“Sec. 10. Beginning as of July 1, 1926, there shall be de- 
ducted and withheld from the basic salary, pay, or compensa- 
tion of each employee to whom this act applies a sum equal to 
3% per cent of such employee’s basic salary, pay, or compensa- 
tion. The amounts so deducted and withheld from the basic 
salary, pay, or compensation of each employee shall, in accord- 
ance with such procedure as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the ‘ civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund’ created by the act of May 22, 
1920, and said fund is hereby appropriated for the payment of 
annuities, refunds, and allowances as provided in this act. 


“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
empowered in carrying out the provisions of this act to supple- 
ment the individual contributions of employees with moneys 
received in the form of donations, gifts, legacies, or bequests, 
or otherwise, and to receive, deposit, and invest for the pur- 
poses of this act all moneys which may be contributed by pri- 
vate individuals or corporations or organizations for the benefit 
of civil-service employees generally, 

ivery employee coming within the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed to consent and agree to the deductions from 
salary, pay, or compensation as provided herein, and payment 
less such deductions shall be a full and complete discharge and 
acquittance of all claims and demands whatsoever for all regu- 
lar services rendered by such employee during the period cov- 
ered by such payment, except the right to the benefits to which 
he shall be entitled under the provisions of this act, notwith- 
standing the provisions of sections 167, 168, and 169 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, and of any other law, rule, 
or regulation affecting the salary, pay, or compensation of any 
person or persons employed in the civil service to whom this 
act applies. 

“INVESTMENTS AND ACCOUNTS 


“Seo. 11. The Secretary of the Treasury shall invest from 
time to time, in interest-bearing securities of the United States 
or Federal farm-loan bonds, such portions of the ‘ civil-service 
retirement and disability fund’ as in his judgment may not be 
immediately required for the payment of annuities, refunds, 
and allowances as herein provided, and the income derived 
from such investments shall constitute a part of said fund for 
the purpose of paying annuities and of carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 12 of this act. 
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“The Comptroller General shall establish and maintain an 
account showing the annual liabilities of the Government under 
this act, and shall keep such other accounts as may be deemed 
necessary for a proper administration of the act. 

“ RETURNS OF AMOUNTS DEDUCTED FROM SALARIES 

“Sec. 12. In the case of any employee to whom this act ap- 
plies who shall be transferred to a position not within the 
purview of the act, or who shall become absolutely separated 
from the service before becoming eligible for retirement on 
annuity, the total amount of deductions of salary, pay, or 
compensation heretofore or hereafter made with accrued in- 
terest computed at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, com- 
pounded on June 30 of each fiscal year, shall be returned to 
such employee: Provided, That all money so returned to an 
employee must, upon reinstatement, retransfer, or reappoint- 
ment to a position coming within the purview of this act, be 
redeposited with interest before such employee may derive 
any benefits under this act, except as provided in this section, 
but interest shall not be required covering any period of sepa- 
ration from the service. 

“The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, shall establish rules and regulations 
for crediting and reporting deductions and for computing 
interest hereunder. 

“In ease an annuitant shall die without having received in 
annuities an amount equal to the total amount of deductions 
from his salary, pay, or compensation, with interest thereon 
at 4 per cent per annum compounded as herein provided up to 
the time of his death, an amount equal to the excess of the 
said accumulated deductions over and above the annuity pay- 
ments made shall be paid in one sum to his legal representa- 
tives upon the establishment of a valid claim therefor. 

“In case an employee shall die without having attained 
eligibility for retirement or without having established a 
valid claim for amounts, the total amount of deductions with 
accrued interest thereon as herein provided shall be paid to 
the legal representatives of such employee. 

“In case a former employee entitled to return of deduc- 
tions with accrued interest thereon as herein provided shall 
become legally incompetent, the total amount due imay be paid 
to a duly appointed guardian or committee of such employee. 

“Tf the amount accrued annuity, or of accumulated deduc- 
tions, or of refund due a former employee who is legally 
incompetent, together with accrued interest thereon payable 
under the provisions of this act, does not exceed $1,000, and 
if there has been no demand upon the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions by a duly appointed executor, administrator, guardian, 
or committee, payment may be made, after the expiration of 
30 days from date of death or of separation from the service, 
as the case may be, to such person or persons as may appear 
in the judgment of the Commissioner of Pensions to be legally 
entitled thereto, and such payment shall be a bar to recovery 
by any other person. 

“ PAYMENT OF ANNUITINS AND FORM OF APPLICATION 


“ Seo, 13. Annuities granted under the terms of this act shall 
be due and payable in monthly installments on the first busi- 
ness day of the month following the month or other period for 
which the annuity shall have accrued, and payment of all 
annuities, refunds, and allowances granted hereunder shall 
be made by checks drawn and issued by the disbursing clerk 
for the payment of pensions in such form and manner and 
with such safeguards as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interlor in accordance with the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions governing accounting that may be found applicable to 
such payments, 

“Applications for annuity shall be in such form as the Com- 
missioner of Pensions may preseribe, and shall be supported by 
such certificates from the heads of departments, branches, or 
independent offices of the Government in which the applicant 
has been employed as may be necessary to the determination 
of the rights of the applicant. Upon receipt of satisfactory 
evidence the Commissioner of Pensions shall forthwith adju- 
dicate the claim of the applicant, and if title to annuity be 
established, a proper certificate shall be issued to the annuitant 
under the seal of the Department of the Interior. 

“Annuities granted under this act for retirement under the 
provisions of section 1 of this act shall commence from the 
date of separation from the service and shall continue dur- 
ing the life of the annuitant. Annuities granted under the 
provisions of sections 6 and 7 hereof shall be subject to the 
limitations specified in said sections. 

“Sec. 14. Employees who have gone from employment 
within the purview of this act to other employment under 
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the Government and have returned to a position under the 
purview of this act shall have the time of such other service 
included in the computation for his retirement: Provided, 
That such employee shall contribute to the retirement fund 
upon reentering such employment within the purview of this 
act an“ amount, including interest, equivalent to that which 
would have been paid if such employee had continued in such 
employment. 
“ DUTIES OF THR CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

“Seo, 15. The Civil Service Commission shall keep a record 
of appointments, transfers, changes in grade, separations from 
the service, reinstatements, loss of pay, and such other infor- 
mation concerning individual service as may be deemed essen- 
tial to a proper determination of rights under this act; and 
shall furnish the Commissioner of Pensions such reports 
therefrom as he shail from time to time request as necessary 
to the proper adjustment of any claim for annuity hereunder ; 
and shall prepare and keep all needful tables and records 
required for carrying out the provisions of this act, inclading 
data showing the mortality experience of the employees in 
the service and the percentage of withdrawals from such 
service, and any Other information that may serve as a guide 
for future valuations and adjustments of the plan for the 
retirement of employees under this act. 

“BOARD OF ACTUARIES 


“Sec. 16. The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby authorized and directed 
to select three actuaries, one of whom shall be the Government 
actuary, to be known as the Board of Actuaries, whose duty it 
shall be to annually report upon the actual operations of this 
act, with authority to recommend to the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions such changes as in their judgment may be deemed neces- 
sary to protect the public interest and maintain the system upon 
a sound financial basis, and they shall make a valuation of the 
‘civil-service retirement and disability fund’ at intervals of 
five years, or oftener if deemed necessary by the Commissioner 
of Pensions; they shall also prepare such tables as may be re- 
quired by the Commissioner of Pensions for the purpete of 
computing annuities under this act. The compensation of the 
members of the Board of Actuaries, exclusive of the Government 
actuary, shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 

“ADMINISTRATION 

‘Sno. 17. For the purpose of administration, except as other- 
wise provided herein, the Commissioner of Pensions, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, be, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed to perform, or cause to be performed, 
any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the pro- 
visions of this act into full foree and effect. An appeal to the 
Secretary of the Interior shall lie from the final action or order 
of the Commissioner of Pensions affecting the rights or in- 
terests of any person or of the United States under this act, the 
procedure on appeal to be as prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Pensions, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

“The Commissioner of Pensions shall make a detailed com- 
parative report annually showing all receipts and disburse- 
ments on account of annuities, refunds, and allowances, together 
with the total number of persons receiving annuities and the 
total amounts paid them, and he shall transmit to Congress, 
through the Secretary of the Interior, the reports and recom- 
mendations of the Board of Actuaries, 

“The Secretary of the Interior shall submit annually to the 
Bureau of the Budget estimates of the appropriations necessary 
to finance the retirement and disability fund and to continue 
this act in full force and effect. 

“ EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, ETC, 

“Sec. 18. None of the moneys mentioned in this act shall 
be assignable, either in law or equity, or be subject to execu- 
tion, levy, or attachment, garnishment, or other legal process. 

“ BFFECTIVE DATE 

“Sro. 19. This act shall become effective as of July 1, 1926, 
and all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed as of said effective date.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Rost. N. STANFIELD, 
KENNETH McKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


FRepericK R, LEHLBACH, 
Appison T. Sirsa, 
EMANUEL C 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to, 
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Mr. LEHLBACH, 
conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


JULY 3 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 


REGULATION OF RADIO 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 125, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 125: Joint resolution limiting the time for 
which licenses for radio transmission may be granted, and for other 
purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey objects. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. FORT. I will reserve it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would be much interested to 
learn the reason for the gentleman’s objection. This resolu- 
tion is an agreement between the Senate conferees and the 
House conferees in regard to the radio bill. Its sole and only 
purpose is to keep matters in status quo during the recess of 
Congress in order that when Congress reconvened they will 
take up the subject of radio legislation without being hampered 
by any possible unfortunate intervention during the recess. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the bill coming up recognize the right 
of the Secretary of Commerce to issue licenses? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to my friend the bill which may come 
up is entirely uncertain. It is obviously evident that the 
Senate conferees and the House conferees could not between 
yesterday afternoon at 4 o’clock and this afternoon at 3 o'clock 
reach a compromise bill and prepare it intelligently for the 
purpose of submitting it to either one of the Houses. It was 
the unanimous thought of all the conferees we ought to devote 
some time during the summer recess to this bill that has 
occupied the attention of the House committee for the last 
five years and has occupied the attention of the Senate com 
mittee for the last three months. 

Mr. CELLER. But will the gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I can not answer what the bill will be. This 
resolution has no bearing on that, 

Mr. CELLER. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does the gentleman intend to have hear- 
ings before next December on radio legislation? 

Mr, SCOTT. There will not be any hearings- 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. By which people can come in and testify 
on it? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; the matter is now in the hands of the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the conferees seek further informa- 
tion from the radio industry? 

Mr. SCOTT. Well, I want to be absolutely fair with the gen- 
tleman, and I am sure the gentleman would want me to be. I 
doubt very seriously if the conferees will go to the extent of 
taking additional evidence in connection with the preparation 
of a bill which we will offer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What does this resolution do? 

Mr. SCOTT. It simply continues the radio legislation in 
status quo, so that no one can come in and acquire a right 
which he may subsequently intervene as against any law which 
Congress may enact. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What is the status quo now? 

Mr. SCOTT. It is that the Government of the United States 
has a right to control radio. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This only preserves any right which the 
bill which eventually comes in holds in the Government? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is a very concise statement. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman whether 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] was consulted with 
regard to this? 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, yes; we were in conference. He is here. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. I beg pardon, I did not observe the 
gentleman was here. 

Mr. DAVIS. This is a unanimous agreement, I will say to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What power does this confer upon the 
Secretary of Commerce in the issuing of licenses or in the 
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control of radio business that he does not now possess and will 
continue te possess without this resolution? 

Mr. SCOTT. This resolution confines the power of the Secre- 
tary to the issuance of new licenses or the renewal of licenses 
which may expire during the interim between now and next 
December, for a period or periods of not exceeding 90 days. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is not the limit to licenses something like 
a year now? 

Mr, SCOTT. No. 
years. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. You want to Hmit the licenses issued 
during the recess of Congress to 90 days; that is, the new 
license? Is not that right? I want to know if that is right 
or not. : 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, as to the question of 
the gentleman from Iowa, let me say that under existing 
practice licenses for broadcasting stations are limited to 90 
days. Other classes of stations are granted licenses for a 
period running up to two years. Now this resolution in the 
first instance provides that until otherwise by law provided, no 
license for a broadcasting station shall be granted in excess of 
90 days’ time, and no license for any other class of station 
shall be granted for more than two years’ time. In other 
words, in this part of the resolution the existing practice of 
the department is made a matter of law. Then the resolution 
does another thing. The resolution provides that whenever a 
person applies for an original license or a renewal of an exist- 
ing license he may at the same time execute a waiver of any 
claim as to a particular wave length or the right to use it. 
That is the essence of the resolution. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. All of which the Secretary of Commerce 
has been doing for a number of years? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. He has been doing that for a num- 
ber of years, except that he has not been requiring a waiver as 
to any claim of right. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I thought he had. Of course, I accept the 
gentleman’s statement on that. But there is a 90-day license 
and a two-year license. That is the practice? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. That is the practice, and the resolu- 
tion simply writes into the law an existing practice. 

Mr. CELLER. In other words, it legalizes a practice that 
has been going on for some time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the waiver is in contemplation of 
pending legislation. 

The SPERAKDR. is there objection? 

Mr. FORT. I object. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scott] 
moves to suspend the rules and pass the resolution. The Clerk 
will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution (8. J. Res. 125) limiting the time for which 
licenses for radio transmission may be granted, and for other pur- 
poses 


Resolved, etc., That until otherwise provided by law, no original 
license for the operation of any radio broadcasting station and no 
renewal of a license of an existing broadcasting station, shall be 
granted for longer periods than 90 days and no original license for 
the operation of any other class of radio station and no renewal of 
the license for an existing station of any other class than a broad- 
casting station, shall be granted for longer periods than two years; 
and that no original radio license or the renewal of an existing license 
shall be granted after the date of the passage of this resolution unless 
the applicant therefor shal] execute in writing a waiver of any right 
or of any claim to any right, as against the United States, to any wave 
length or to the use of the ether in radio transmission because of pre- 
vious license to use the same or because of the use thereof. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? If not, the ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Michigan to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended, and the resolution was 
passed, 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION TO CERTAIN HOUSE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


LXVII——821 


The licenses now are limited to two 
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Flouse resolution 316 
Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
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House, until otherwise provided by law, additional compensation at 
the rate of $360, respectively, to the two assistant bookkeepers in the 
office of the Sergeant at Arms, and at the rate of $520 to the clerk to 


the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the work of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that under the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson] all 
Members have the privilege of extending their remarks, 


BRIEF RESUME OF HISTORY OF CIVIL WAR VETERANS’ 


LEGISLATION IN THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the leave 
given Members interested in pension legislation of five lezis- 
lative days after Congress adjourns to extend their remarks on 
pension legislation in the Recorp, I herewith submit the fol- 
lowing : 

The National Tribune and The Stars and Stripes of June 24, 
1926, contained the following letter and editorial comment: 


PENSION 


(Cc. J. THompson, fifth district of Ohio, Committee on Agriculture) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STates, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June ft, 1926. 
Gen. Jonn L. CLEM, 
Chairman Committee on Legislation, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear Generat CLem: I have your letter of June 16. I do not 
understand why I am receiving letters from you urging me to put in 
petitions of Civil War veterans. I have put in all the petitions that I 
have received. My district has a number of Civil War veterans. 

In the Sixty-eighth Congress it was shown how Members of Congress 
feel toward the Civil War veterans. We passed what was known as the 
Bursum bill, and had the President seen fit to approve that bill the 
troubles of the Civil War veterans would have been over. I bave 
always been a Republican and a loyal man and patriotic. When I 
came to Congress I thought that the Republican Party had always 
adhered to the policy of protecting our protectors and defending our 
defenders. 

In the Sixty-seventh Congress I helped to pass all the pending pen- 
sion legislation, and it was sent to Woodrow Wilson and he signed it 
immediately, without a question. Since I have served in Congress 
under two other Presidents I have witnessed things tightening up, 
apparently in the interest of the invisible government and big busi- 
ness. I have witnessed the veto of the adjusted compensation and the 
veto of the Bursum bill. 

This is the richest country on earth, and the Treasury is well sup- 
plied with a surplus. Money ts fortheoming for almost everything 
except the proposition of taking care of the Civil War veterans. In 
December, at the opening of Congress, I intreduced a bill to have every 
Civil War veteran now on the pension rolls at $50 a month auto- 
matically given a pension of $72. In other words, he would be ad- 
vanced to $72 per month and not be forced to go begging, with his 
hat in hand, and subjecting himseif to the tender mercies of a merci- 
less and technical medical board, which sees technicalities that 
ordinary man could not see with a spygiass. 

My bill also provided for the raising of the widows’ pensions. There 
are thousands upon thousands of private pension bills now before 
Congress which the Committee on Invalid Pensions can not even 
touch, much less have them enacted inte law. It ts physically impos- 
sible to handle the mass of private bills now before Congress. 

One of the most pathetic little notes that I have ever received is 
from my home town of Defiance, Ohio, and has just reached me. I 
make it a part of this letter, as follows: 


“ Deriance, On10, June th, 1926. 


an 


“Cc. J. THompson. 

“Dear Str: When I last voted for Coolidge and others I could 
scarcely see to vote, and hoped that my pension might be increased. 

“Now I am totally blind and am 83 years old, and wonder if by 
your influence I might secure an increase. 

“The favor would certainly be appreciated, 

“ Yours, 
Mrs. Lovisa McCtary, 
623 Wayne Avenue, Defiance, Ohio. 

It seems to me that our country has become very sordid and that 

big business is dictating much that is being done. I have no sympathy 
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with that sort of business, and T am not that kind of a Republican, 
As a public servant I try to be just and honorable. 
Sincerely and truly yours, 
Cc. J. THOMPSON, 


{ Editorial] 
A DISILLUSIONED REPUBLICAN 


The letter of Representative CHarLes J. THompson which we publish 
on the first page is one of more than usual significance and one which 
will set all real Republicans to deep thinking. 

The first question is how far we are drifting from the principles of 
Lincoln under the leadership of men who only use our revered martyred 
President's name as a word to conjure with. 

Representative THOMPSON Is an original Republican and comes from 
one of the richest farming regions in the world—northwestern Ohio, 
There the people think. They have convictions and they have the cour- 
age of their convictions. This was evidenced by the splendid regiments 
which they ralsed for the Civil War. They raised more men than their 
quota, and there were no better regiments in the Union than the Four- 
teenth, Thirty-eighth, Sixty-eighth. One hundredth, One hundred and 
eleventh, One hundred and eighteenth, and other Ohio regiments. They 
were all fighting regiments, who left the absolute evidence of their 


sincerity of devotion in their dead, with which they strewed every 
battle field upon which they fought. 
Representative THomMPpsoNn has been the preferred choice of those 


northwestern Ohio men 
for cight eventful 


stalwart as thelr Representative in Congress 
He writes to us more in sorrow than in 
anger of his disenchantment when he finds that the Repubd- 
ican Party is following the usual career of parties and churches in 
drifting into the hands of those who will use a mighty machine for 
thelr own personal benefit. Particularly he is imbued with the great 
union of his community with the sacred debt that is due the 
veterans and their widows who sacrificed themselves, and ts inex- 
pained to find how this is disregarded by those who, as 
Romeo says, “ jest at scars that never felt a wound,” 

He has all the time been a steadfast friend of the veterans and their 
widows, feeling the fullness of the sympathy of his people with them, 
and hurt to the center of his being with the cold contempt that has 
possessed certain leaders Ile is shocked to see the party perverted 
by selfish leaders and interests from its avowed intention of being, in 
the words of Lincoln, “‘a Government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people.” 

Thinking Republicans—and Democrats, too 
able and impressive letter with deep thought. 


years. 


painful 


spirit 


pressibly 


will read his remark- 


Further comment on the above is unnecessary, but perhaps 
the history of pension legislation in the Sixty-ninth Congress 
might be of interest to the Civil War veterans and their widows 
and friends. 

On December 7, 1925, I introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives, known as H. R. 486. It was referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, made up of the following gentle- 
men: Representatives Charles E. Fuller, of [llinois—who has 
just passed away in the closing days of this session—a worthy 
gentleman and friend of the veterans; RicHarp N. Ex.viort, of 
Indiann; Epwarp M. Brrers, of Pennsylvania; Wirt1am I. 
Swoorr, of Pennsylvania; THappevs C. Sweet, of New York; 
W. T. Frrzorrarp, of Ohio; Ersert S. Brianam, of Vermont; 
Joun M. Newson, of Wisconsin; KNup Weratp, of Minnesota; 
Met G. Unprerwoop, of Ohio, Ratpu F. Lozirer, of Missouri; 
Artuur H. Greenwoop, of Indiana; Wintiam L. Carss, of 
Minnesota; ANprEew L. Somers, of New York; and Linpsay 
Warren, of North Carolina. 

I saw the chairman, Hon. Charles E. Fuller, a number of 
times, and he advised me from time to time that he and his 
committee were afraid to act on my bill. When pressed for 
a reason he gave as the reason a possible veto. I saw the 
Commissioner of Pensions and was advised that prompt legis- 
lation was needed ‘specially was it needed to take the re- 
sponsibility off of the national medical board, who were 
very technical and arbitrary with the pension claims which 
were submitted from the various local boards of examining 
surgeons. 

So I redoubled my effort for my bill. 
War veterans, as follows: 


It provided for Civil 


That every person who served 90 days or more In the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps of the United States, during the Civil War, and who 
was honorably discharged therefrom, or who having so served less than 
90 days was discharged for a disability incurred in the service and 
in the line of duty,-or whose name is on the pension roll as a Civil 
War veteran, shall, from and after the passage of this act, be entitled 
to and shall be paid a pension at the rate of $72 per month. 


It also provided that Civil War widows who married the 
soldiers prior to the 27th day of June, 1910, should be entitled 
to $50 per month. 
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I was unable to get Mr. Fuller or the committee to act or se} 
a day for hearing. The shadow of a veto hung over them. 

In the meantime I went to the Senate. I consulted Senators 
Wits and Frss, who were friendly and active themselves. 
I interviewed the chairman and an influential member of the 
Senate Committee on Pensions, and the chairman of the Senate 
committee told me substantially the same thing that Chairman 
Futier, of the House Pension Committee, had told me. They 
were afraid of a veto and, worse still, opposition from certain 
hostile elements in the Senate. 

The Senate Committee on Pensions is composed of the fol- 
lowing Senators: Perer Norseck, of South Dakota, chairman: 
Bert M. Fernarp, of Maine; Porter H. Daz, of Vermont: 
JaMES W. Wapsworth, Jr., of New York; FRANK R. Gooprna. 
of Idaho; THomas D. Scat, of Minnesota; Perer G. Grrry, 
of Rhode Island; Burton K. Wueeter, of Montana; M. M. 
Neety, of West Virginia; Sam G. Bratton, of New Mexico: 
Lynn J. Frazier, of North Dakota; and Henrik Sxresreap, of 
Minnesota. 

But at last, as per promise, Senator Norseckx, toward the 
close of the session, introduced his bill in the Senate. He had 
been waiting for the House to act first. The bill was finally 
presented to the Senate, when a certain alleged hostile Senator 
not a member of the Senate Pension Committee offered a sub- 
stitute in the shape of the present bill. And it was up to the 
Congress to “take it or let it alone” if any Civil War pen- 
sion legislation was desired at-all. And so in the closing hours 
of the session the present law was enacted, which is very un- 
satisfactory to the Civil War widows. Many good women mar- 
ried soldiers at the close of the Civil War or immediately there- 
after and lived with the soldiers the remainder of the soldiers’ 
lives, and yet derive no benefit from this legislation. It is legis- 
lation that was passed on unanimous consent without oppor- 
tunity for debate or amendment, and is therefore a law passed 
under sharp practices. It is quite unsatisfactory and does not 
represent what the Congress really intended or wished to give. 
However, I voted against adjournment of the Congress until it 
would agree to pass some pension legislation for Civil War 
veterans. 

The outstanding features of this new law are: 

First. Civil War veterans drawing $50 per month will be 
automatically increased to $65 per month. 

Second. Civil War veterans now drawing $72 per month will 
be continued at that rate. 

Third. Civil War veterans who can proye that they are to- 
tally blind or disabled will be placed on the rolls at $90 per 
month. 

Fourth. Widows who were married to Civil War veterans 
prior_to or during the Civil War will receive $40 per month. 

This latter provision is unfair and should receive the cor- 
rective attention of the Congress when it meets again in De- 
cember of 1926. 


DANGERS CONFRONTING AMERICA 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, 
remarks, I submit the following: 


under leave to extend my 


ADDRESS DELIVERED OVER THE RADIO AT WASHINGTON, D. C., ON APRIL 3, 
1926, BY ELMER THOMAS 


My subject is “ Dangers Confronting America.” 

I gladly embrace this opportunity to call the attention of my radio 
audience to teachings, tendencies, and facts which, in my humble judg- 
ment, neither bode well for the best interests of the people nor for the 
safety of the Republic. 

Criticisms of the practices of to-day, of the policies of government, 
and of the tendencies of the times are nation-wide and are heard upon 
every hand. That to which I have just referred is contained tn the 
current literature as well as in the popular speech of the times. 
* * * Through books, magazines, newspapers, editorials, sermons, 
lectures, and addresses doctrines are being broadcast which constitute a 
mass indictment of the Government, an impeachment of the Congress, 
and a challenge of the ability, integrity, and patriotism of the repre- 
sentatives of the people in this the most perfect system of government 
yet devised by the genius of man. 

What are these alleged symptoms of danger and disaster? 

My purpose will be served by referring to them briefly, and to assist 
in their presentation I will group the charges. 

It is charged that our civilization is breaking down. 

It is charged that there is being developed In Washington a central- 
ized bureaucratic Government in which the people are losing control. 

It is charged that the centralization of the powers of Government !s 
destroying the sovereignty of the States, and thereby robbing the people 
of their inalienable rights to local self-government. 

It is charged that taxation is increasing more rapidly than popula- 
tion or wealth, and that unless such increase is checked the burden 
upon the taxpayers will soon become unbearable. 
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It is charged that the Constitution is being abandoned. 

Some make bold to declare that the American Gevernment is no 
longer suited to the needs of our times. 

As a remedy some of our responsible and respectable citizens are 
inferentially, if not openly, adroitly suggesting steps looking to a 
single leadership and a dictator form of government. 

If such charges are being made—be they false or true—it is time 
to act, and only the people themselves can be looked to for a remedy. 


Permit me now to call your attention to qa few of the concrete 
illustrations upon which the foregoing is predicated. 


Frank R. Kent, of the “ 
eal Decline of America,” 
sloppy state.” 

In his article Mr. Kent asks the following questions: 

“Is the country too big to govern itself well? 

“Is there a point in the development of 
becomes too unwieldly to work as such? 

“Is the United States approaching that point, and are we entering 
a transition period? 

“Has not the theory of a government by the people bogged down?” 

On January 24 the Metropolitan papers carried a syndicated article 
by Willis J. Ballinger, under a headline flowing full across the page, 
as follows: 

“Rickety Federal machine is badly in need of repairs.” 

The story carried less pretentious titles, as follows: 

“Bureaus usurp many powers of 

“Tendency now to belittle 
powers.” 


Baltimore Sun,” in discussing “ The Politi- 
says that America “is in a sorry, soggy, 


a democracy where it 


Government. 
is legislatures and exalt executive 

In the body of the story we find the following paragraph: 

“All over the world there is a disposition to belittle the legislatures 
and exalt the executives. Even dictators are spoken of with favor.” 

On January 16 the Associated Press quoted Senator Wapswortm 
saying that we would have a “great imperial Government at 
Washington.” 

On October 18 Gov. Frank O. 
ship at the University 
Press to have said: 

“That America’s governmental machinery is hopelessly out of date ; 
that our Government is ‘moribund with bureaucracy, enmeshed help 
lessly in its own twining red tape’ 
America is practicing it, is a failure at the moment.’ 

Only a few days ago James M. Beck, former Solicitor General, 
warned that America is not free from the danger ef a social revolt. 

“ To-day,’ said Mr 
in the grasp of dictators. 


soon 


Lowden, in addressing a class in citizen- 


of Chicago, was reported by the Associated 


“At no time within the memory of living man has Lincoln's ideal 
of a ‘government of and by and for the people’ been more openly 
denicd and flouted.” 

WiL~t R,. Woop, Congressman from Indiana, has just condemned 
bureaucracy in the following language: 

“Every new bureau that we create, every new commission that is 
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| against us, and to step down from 


; that ‘democratic government, as 


Beck, “half of the oldest nations of Europe are | 


established, is a new digger at the feundations of this Government of | 


ours, 

On March 5 Congressman Tucker, of Virginia, in the House of Repre 
sentatives, sald: 

“A most gentleman said to me only a few days ago: 
‘TUCKER, your grandchildren will live to see the day when this Con- 
stitution is no longer in existence.’ ” 

Senator Boraun, in addressing the United States Senate on April 
1924, fixed the time for the downfall of the Republic at 30 years. 

The highest officials of the Government realize the dangers con- 
fronting the people and the Republic 

Secretary Hoover, in a recent address, warned against the evils of 
too much government in Washington 
our present system—-State and Federal—can not survive if the States 
continue to shift their responsibility to the Federal Government. 

Commenting on this speech, the Washington Post said editorially: 

“ Secretary Hoover has sounded a clarion note of warning. Unless 
this tendency ceases, State sovereignty, State rights, and State responsi- 
bility in the administration of local affairs must eventually disappear.” 

On May 30, last, President Coolidge, standing in the Memorial Amphi- 
theater at Arlington, in the presence of the Unknown Soldier and of 


intelligent 


99 
~<-, 
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In that solemn address the President forecast in the followinc werds 
the future of America unless the present trend 
changed : 

“If we can not govern ourselves,” says President Coolidge, “ nothing 
remains but to have some one else govern us, to have the law enforced 
the honorable of 
freedom to the ignominious abode of servitude.” 

I now here pause to ask, What is the cause of this well-nigh univer- 
sal complaint against the status and the of the 
established by tbe fathers? 

Why this pyramiding of criticisms, charzes, 
the Government we have been taught to revere? 

Do causes exist, justifying the charges made? 

Wherein are we going wrong? 

Iet Senator Albert J. Beveridge answer. 

In one ef his beoks Senator Beveridge say that we suffer from a 
plague of laws, and that practically every law now passed created a 
new bureau or beard. 

We are largely governed by a bureaucracy. 

Says Senator Beveridge: 

“ Bureaus investigate business, 
bureaus prescribe 


of government is 


abiding place 


trend Government 


and of 


condemnations 


bureaus 
commercial methods, 
ports from all sorts of enterprises ; 


direct productive 
bureaus require 


industry, 
elaborate re 
in short, Government bureaus have 
become the commanding element in the ecanomic life of the American 
people, and all this means a gigantic enlargement of the public pay 
roll.” 

Again says Senator Beveridge: 

“ Every 11 workers over 16 years of age support 1 Government em- 
ployee. The aggregate salaries of this vast army of public servants ts 
$3,800,000,000 annually. 

‘Bureaucracy was one of the causes of the French Revolution. 
Under the ancient régime there were swarms and hosts of government 
ofticials and agents. There were even inspectors of cattle and inspec- 
tors of inspectors ef swine, and inspectors of suckling 
In short, government intruded into every transaction of life. 

‘Nobody could live except as the government directed, and since the 
government made itself responsible for everything, it was blamed for 
everything.” 


calves, pigs. 


Climaxing his answer, this distinguished author and statesman said: 

“And the French Revolution came, and with it the 
special privilege and autocratic oppression.” 

Again | pause to ask: Is bureaucracy 
we to travel? 

is revolution the inevitable end of the American Republic? 

The development ef bureaueracy-—the 
reius, boards, and commissions—is responsible 
doubling, trebling, and quadrupling of taxation, 

Fifty years ago it cost $291,000,000 to run the National Government. 

Twenty-five years ago it cost $463,000,000. 


overthrow of 


to pave the path over which 
are 


creation 
in 


innumerable 
the main 


ol bu- 


for the 


This year, 1926, will cost us approximately $4,150,900,000, or ten 
times the cost of 25 years ago. 
The President has just advised the Congress and the country that 


“the legitimate business of the Government can not be carried on at a 
less expenditure.” 

The national tax of over $4,000,000,000 Is not the only tax the 
people pay. During the present year they will pay over $2,000,000,000 


| to support the several State establishments and over $5,000,000,000 to 


and gave voice to a fear that | 


thousands of patriftic Americans, living and dead, joined in a warning | 


to the country : 

“We shall not correct admitted and grave defects,” said the Presi- 
dent, “if we hesitate to recognize them. We must be frank with our- 
selves. We ought to be our own harshest critics. 

° o * ° > ao & 

“What American needs is to hold to its ancient and well-chartered 
course. Our country was conceived in the theory of local self-govern- 
ment. It has been dedicated by long practice to that wise and benefi- 
cent policy. It is the foundation principle of dur system of liberty. 
Its preservation is worth all the effort and all the sacrifice that it 
may cost. It can not be denied,” says the President, “that the present 
tendency is not in harmony with this spirit.” 


support the various city, county, and township governments. 

Thus this year the total taxes of the people amount to $11,500,000,000, 

Tlow much is eleven and one-half billion dollars? 
analogy : 

It is twelve tinres money——gold, silver, and paper 
to-night in all the banks of the country. It ts two and 
half times as much money as is in circulation. 

How much more taxes can the people stand? 
How much more taxes will the people pay? 

Taxes can only be reduced by reducing the cost of government. 
cost of governnrent can only be reduced by curtailing, 
or abolishing existing departments of government 

These problems, if unsolved, constitute the “dangers confronting 
Amertea.” 


Let me answer by 


as much 
30,000 


is 
one- 


as 


Perhaps TI should ask, 


The 
consolidating, 


I have not lost faith fn the ability of the people to govern them- 
selves. I still have confidence in the wisdom set forth In the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

I am not yet ready to admit that the genius, the valor, and the 


patriotism of the fathers which created this Republic, and the brains, 
the brawn, and ability which have builded the strongest, the richest, 
and the most influential Nation of the earth, will ever permit the old 
ship of state to drift upon the rocks. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank yeu and bid you good night. 


A REPORT TO THE VOTERS OF THE FORTY-SECOND DISTRICT OF 
YORK 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, this report to the yoters of the 

district I have the honor to represent in Congress is printed 

under permission granted by unanimous consent of the House. 
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li try to summarize some of fhe 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
and closed July 3, 1926 

which the membership of the 
cuss and to vote npon many important 


ictivities briefly enumerated as 


many 
which 
seven 


Rion 


125, on 


o dis 
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ean he 


F t(HVENDR BILI TAX REDUCTION 


reduction of Federal income tates, also for the 
-called “nuisance taxes With the burdens 
var lessening each year, I hope the Congress 
nt further reductions in the near future. I 
a graduated tax npon incomes, so adjusted as to 
if government upon the taxpayers in propor 
its they enjoy and their ability to pay 
WAR VRTRERAN LEGISLATION 
the adjusted compensation bill for the veterans 
ind in voting for appropriations for their proper 
and hospitalization I am of the opinion 
doing my duty and discharging in a small way 
great Nation to the veterans whose services 
ntitle them to these measures of relief and 
l al voted for the Civil and Spanish War pension 
idered during the past Congress for reasons that are 


mpensation 


0 , 


PROMIBITION 
newspaper polls and other manifestations have 
» the of our people for the repeal or modification 
Volstead law. I am in faver of the sound principle of 
e rights as established by the founders of this Republic, 
and I introduced a bill to bring about the repeal of the present 
dry | thus returning to the several individual States the 
pow and anthority they have a right to demand. For New 
York I believe a plan patterned upon the Quebee law would 
to return to decency, common sense, and law ob- 


ecent 


desire 


Ww 


RAILROAD LABOR LAW 
and my vote were recorded in favor of the Parker- 
bill for the adjustment of controversies between the 
Collective bar- 
and voluntary arbitration are the underly- 
this law. As a former railroad 
a keen interest in the progress and 
meritorious legislation. 
RETIREMENT LAW 
; an advocate of Federal retirement legislation I 
liberalize the present civil service retirement act, and 
the several bills introduced in behalf of the nurses, 
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VATIONAL BANK PIU 


the Federal 
tv 
hanking n-called Vii 
which was drafted by of the Cur 
wing about equatity of opportunity and expansion be 
vyeen National and State banks withont av 
meg our independent ind important banking system 


ro strengthen 
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I have always lent my support to any plan that 
a sustained and progressive development of 
fhe Army, Navy, and postal departments, and am a 
n the doctrine that the United States shonld and 


vorld in this fleld of transportation 
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firm 
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MUSCL# SHOALS 


Muscle Shoals is one of the greatest power-develonment plant- 
on earth It was constricted by the United States Governmen 
at a cost to the taxpayers of approximately $200,000,000 for the 
production of nitrates or other products needed for munitions 
of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizer. I have op 
posed its lease to @ private corporation for a period of over 25 
years. The Government should exercise its control over this 
vast enterprise fo the end that cheaper and higher grade fer 
tilizer, essentially necessary fo the prosperity of agrientture 
be manufactured here in this country under Government super 
vision, 

APPROPRIATIONS 
You will be interested to learn just our Government 
spends its money as well as the purpose for which it is 
pended. IT am therefore listing the major appropriation bills 
which are considered annually by Congress to enable the several 
‘arry on thelr neces 
hese appropriation bills 


1926 


wow 


YY 


sary functions. I supported 
tppropriations for flacal year 19287 to July 3, 


Agriculture Department .....—- . 

District of Columbta . ' . 5 
Dxecutive Office and independent offices 
[Interior Department 
Legisiative, ete 

Navy Department 

State, Justice, Commerce, 
freasury and Post (Office 
War Department 


520, 
251, 9T 
16, 
daa, 7 
an 
207 
s40 


und Labor Departments 
Departments 


Total, regular acts 
First deficiency act. .._- 
Second deficiency act 


, 184, 
126 


Grand total- saiprenretnatpasianapiaimprateattaiainatin 


Reventes for fiscal year ended June 30, 
Customs___ on 
XS SRS 
Miscellaneous interiuai-revenue taxes 
Miscellaneous receipts 


, O82 
, 289 
, 219 


yo Ue , 690 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS on 

There are many bills that failed of passage in either or both 
Houses of Congress that will be taken up at the next session 
Among the important bills of interest to the people of my (is- 
trict can be listed : 


Jacobstein-Copeland coai bill. 
The Pullman surcharge. 

Branch banking. 

Farm relief, 

Modification of the Volstead Act. 
Return of alien property. 
Readjustnrent of postal rates. 
Muscle Shoals, 

Radie bill, 
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I am availing myself of this permission to inform you voters 
of my district of the legislative record of Congress, together 
with my attitude and my vote on important public problems. 

We must establish contacts. The legislators and the voters 
should be on speaking terms. We need teamwork. It is every- 
where recognized that the voters are in a true sense stock- 
holders in the greatest of all corporations, the Government of 
the United States. So in my humble opinion they are entitled 
to know what the directors—the Congressmen—are doing and 
the condition of the corporation. It is only by such a method 
of coordination that a uniform system of understanding may 
result I am submitting in accordance with this plan to the 
stockholders in my own home district, of which you are one, an 
account of my stewardship for the reason that I believe it is the 
correct procedure. 

May I say to you that it is my belief that this action will 
stimulate mutual interest, thus leading to a frank exchange of 
opinion on the part of the voters on important pending legis- 
lative matters. Even though we may not always agree, it is 
a very wholesome situation when the Congressman and his 
constituents can understand one another in an open and helpful 
manner. I can truthfuHy say that I am very happy in embrac- 
jng this opportunity to express my appreciation to the many 
voters of my district fer opinions and advice on many impor- 
tant and complicated legislative problems which have come 
before us during the session which hag just gone into history. 
Then, too, I have been greatly pleased by the number and 
variety of requests that have come to me for assistance in mat- 
ters related to such questions as soldiers’ bonus, immigration, 
pensions, taxation, civil-service examinations, nominations to 
West Point and Annapolis, passports, the innumerable business 
connected with Government departments, and also for public 
documents, and so forth. To me this indicates the most grati- 
fying evidence and the very best proof that the citizens of my 
district are interested in these governmental affairs and are 
willing to call upon their elected Representative when the op- 
portunity presents. 

In this report I shall try to summarize some of the many 
activities of the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, which 
began on December 7, 1925, and closed on July 3, 1926, seven 
eventful months, during which the membership of the House 
was called upon to discuss and to vote upon many important 
public questioas. My activities can be briefly enumerated as 
follows: 

THE REVENUE BILIL-——-TAX REDUCTION 

I voted for the reduction of Federal income taxes, also for the 
repeal of the so-called “nuisance taxes.” With the burdens 
brought on by the war lessening each year, I hope the Congress 
will be able to grant further reductions in the near future. I 
am in favor of a graduated tax upon incomes, so adjusted as to 
lay the expenses of government upon the taxpayers in propor- 
tion to the benefits they enjoy and their ability to pay. 

WAR VETERAN LEGISLATION 

In supporting the adjusted compensation bill for the veterans 
of the late war and in voting for appropriations for their proper 
care, compensation, and hospitalization I am of the opinion 
that I was only doing my duty and discharging in a small way 
obligations of a great Nation to the veterans whose services 
and sacrifices entitle them to these measures of relief and 
justice. I also voted for the Civil and Spanish War pension 
bills considered during the past Congress for reasons that are 
entirely obvious. 

PROHIBITION 

The recent newspaper polls and other manifestations have 
proven the desire of our people for the repeal or modification 
of the Volstead law. I am in favor of the sound principle of 
State rights as established by the founders of this Republic, 
and I introduced a bill te bring about the repeal of the present 
dry law, thus returning to the several individual States the 
power and authority they have a right to demand. For New 
York I believe a plan patterned upon the Quebec law would 
permit us to return to decency, commen sense, and law ob- 
servance, 

RAILROAD LABOR LAW 

My voice and my vote were recorded in favor of the Parker- 
Watson bill for the adjustment of controversies between the 
railroads of the country and their employees. Collective bar- 
gaining, mediation, and voluntary arbitration are the underly- 
ing principles embodied in this law. As a former railroad 
employee, [ exercised a keen interest in the progress and 
passage of this meritorious legislation. 

RETIREMENT LAW 

Always an advocate of Federal retirement legislation I 
voted to liberalize the present civil service retirement act, and 
I favored the several bills introduced in behalf of the nurses, 
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officers, and the enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. Those who serve our country well during the best 
part of their lives should have the reward of a just retirement 
in the autuma of their lives. 
AGRICULTURE 

During the past six years the economic condition of the 
American farmer has seriously changed from prosperity to 
poverty and with a realization of these facts I have given my 
support to such bills as in my judgment would prove helpful 
to our agriculturists. During the present session of Con- 
gress I voted for H. R, 7893, to promote cooperative market- 
ing; H. R. 8265, to provide the necessary appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and its several bureaus; and at 
the same time withheld my support of H. R. 11608 for the 
reason that it would have injured instead of helped the farmers 
of the great State of New York. I am in hearty sympathy with 
any movement looking to the building of good roads, reducing 
freight rates, and reducing tariff taxes that burden the farmer. 

NATIONAL BANK BILL 
To strengthen the Federal reserve system so essential to our 


‘permanent prosperity and to foster and promote the welfare of 


our national banking institutions, I favored the so-called Me- 
Fadden bill, which was drafted by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to bring about equality of opportunity and expansion be- 
tween National and State banks without in any way jeopardiz- 
ing our independent and important banking system. 


AVIATION 


I have always lent my support to any plan that would insure 
a sustained and progressive development of aviation system in 
the Army, Navy, and postal departments, and am a firm believer 
in the doctrine that the United States should and must lead the 
world in this field of transportation. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Muscle Shoals is one of the greatest power-development plants 
on earth. It was constructed by the United States Government 
at a cost to the taxpayers of approximately $200,000,000 for the 
production of nitrates or other products needed for munitions 
of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizer. I have op- 
posed its lease to a private corporation for a period of over 25 
years. The Government should exercise its control over this 
vast enterprise to the end that cheaper and higher grade fer- 
tilizer, essentially necessary to the prosperity of agriculture, 
be manufactured here in this country under Government super- 
vision. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

You will be interested to learn just how our Government 
spends its money as well as the purpose for which it is ex- 
pended. I am therefore listing the major appropriation bills 
which are considered annually by Congress to enable the several 
departments, bureaus, and commissions to carry on their neces- 
sary functions. I supported these appropriation bills. 

Appropriations for fiscal year 1927 io July 3, 1926 
Agriculture Department $139, 275, 823. 00 
District of Columbia 85, 492, 128. 00 
Pxecutive Office and independent offices 520, 373, 376. G4 
Interior Department 251, 971, 818. 00 
Legislative, etc 16, 438, 127. 00 
Navy Department 321, 794, 475. 00 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments_— 80, 127, 991. 64 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 2, 207, 663, 542. 07 


War Department -___-_ ob Bhad ahi apiningcinalbbbiaets 849, 756, 911. 16 


OURO, * OINR COU i inhtimmehcpiegtntgesttton 3, 184, 088, 889. 71 
First deficiency act 426. 298" 681. = 


50, 822, 696. 2 


, 210, 267. 12 


Customs 

Income taxes 

Miscellaneous internal-revenue taxes 
Miscellaneous receipts 


430, 092. 2 

, 040, O88. ! 

, 599, 289. 36 
513, 686, 219. 44 


3, 962, 7 755, 690. 14 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 4 

There are many bills that failed of passage in either or both 
Houses of Congress that will be taken up at the next session. 
Among the important bills of interest to the people of my dis- 
trict can be listed : 

Jacobstein-Copeland coal bill. 

The Pullman surcharge. 

Branch banking. 

Farm relief. 

Modification of the Volstead Act. 

Return of alien property. 

Readjustnrent of postal rates. 

Muscle Shoals, 

Radio bill. 
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RECAPITULATION 


I am in a position to say to my constituents with every pos- 
sible emphasis that in not a single instance was any pressure 
brought to bear in my determination of the great questions that 
came before me for solution from any political leader or organi- 
zation that would tend to alter or direct my judgment for or 
against any particular measure. I rejoice in the knowledge of 
the fact that in order to make a commendable record a Con- 
gressman must be constantly at work, keeping in mind the 
many avenues of usefulness and service that are open to him 
in his great position. As I said before, on many important 
questions I was aided and helped by the information, advice, 
and, above all, by the constructive criticism that came to me 
from time to time from constituents of all parties with respect 
to contemplated and pending legislation. 

It has been my pleasure and practice at all times to con- 
sistently invite and receive the views of interested people with 
respect to these problems, and I am frank to offer this acknowl- 
edgment of the great help this information has been to me. 

Although I have had hundreds upon hundreds of letters re- 
questing assistance from veterans of the late war, seeking com- 
pensation or vocational training, from survivors of the Civil 
and Spanish Wars seeking increases in pensions, from friends 
of prospective immigrants who seek admission to this land of 
opportunity, from business men interested in adjusting claims 
against the Government, together with civil-service cases and 
innumerable requests for departmental information and docu- 
ments of various sorts, I am prepared and solicit additional 
work for our people along these lines of activity. 

My offices in Washington and in Buffalo are open all the year 
around, and it will continue to be my pleasure, even while Con- 
gress is not in session, to give prompt and sympathetic atten- 
tion, as well as effective service, to all of those who will do me 
the honor to call upon me in this respect. Let me conclude by 
saying to you that I consider it a very great honor, first, to be 
a Representative in the Congress of my country, and, second, to 
know that I am a component part in the greatest legislative 
body in the world from the great State of New York. I am 
profoundly grateful for the continued confidence my successive 
elections indicate on the part of the people of the forty-second 
New York district, and I pledge you my word that I shall con- 
tinue to serve with honor to my district and my country and 
with credit to myself. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under the permis- 
sion granted me I submit the following: 


SPEBCH DELIVERED OVER THE RADIO, WCAP, WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 6, 1926, 
BY MR. HILL OF WASHINGTON 


Agriculture is in the throes of an economic crisis. The farmer is 
bankrupt. Agriculture is the basic industry of the country. Without 
it the wheels of industry and every commercial activity would stop. 
The question logically arises, Why should the farmer be bankrupt 
when agriculture is the foundation on which the life of the Nation 
depends? Is the cause of this condition to be found in the operation 
of the law of supply and demand as it affects the products of the 
soil, or is the cause an artificial one? In considering this question we 
can not segregate the industry of agriculture and arrive at correct 
conclusions from a study of the subject on the basis of such isolation. 
No industry in this country stands alone or constitutes of itself an 
economic entity. All industries, including that of agriculture, are 
indissolubly interrelated through the all-embracing factor of commerce. 
The industries produce wealth; commerce distributes and markets the 
products of industry. Commerce does not create wealth, it creates 
profits and losses on the commodities of wealth which industry has 
produced. Commerce can not exist without production, for commerce 
begins where production ceases. But commerce is indispensable to 
industry, for if the products of the latter can not be distributed and 
marketed industry can not survive. 

But if the machinery of commerce has broken down or has become 
80 expensive of operation as to leave no profits to a particular industry, 
that industry must either go out of business or the machinery of 
commerce be so adjusted as to permit it to produce at a profit. 

Agriculture is not producing at a profit and something is seriously 
wrong either with the industry or with the machinery of commerce. 

We are informed that the manufacturing industries of the country 
are operating and producing at a profit and have experienced an era 
of unusual prosperity during the past six years. The markets in indus- 
trial stocks and bonds have risen to unprecedentedly high levels and 
billions in stock and cash dividends have been distributed to stock- 
holders as profits during that period of time. The banks in those 
sections of the United States where manufacturing is the predominant 
industry have likewise prospered, due to the great demand for loans 
on liquid securities. The banking institutions In the financial centers 
of the country, with half of the world’s supply of gold in their vaults, 
have freely extended credit at low rates of interest for the launching 
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of new and the expansion of existing business enterprises, for invest- 
ment and speculation in industrial stocks and bonds, and in addition 
thereto have advanced credit to the extent of nine or ten billions of 
dollars to European countries. At no previous time in the world’s 
financial history have the moneyed powers in any country been so com- 
pletely in control of the world supply of money and world finance as 
are the moneyed powers of this country to-day. They not only control 
the banks of this country but the leading banking institutions of foreign 
countries and our great Federal reserve system. They can and do 
expand and contract the volume of currency and credit at will; they 
can make money plentiful or scarce. They can precipitate money 
panics or avert them. They can build up or break down any industry 
or enterprise by extending or refusing credit. They control commerce. 
The economic destiny of the country is in their hands. 

They control the Government. They are a money trust, and with the 
object of the more firmly fastening their grip of control upon the com- 
mercial and economic life of the Nation they finance, organize, and 
foster monopolistic combinations of other businesses, enterprises, and 
industries. 

These Moneyed powers own or control the big manufacturing tndus- 
tries; they own or control the railroads of the country; they own or 
control the big old-line life insurance companies, the telephone and 
telegraph and big power companies, and they are back of that gigantic 
movement now under way to bring into one superpower system the 
control of all the electric power, both developed and potential, in the 
whole United States. They own or control all these industries and 
enterprises because of the opportunity for profitable returns they afford 
both on Invested capital and credit advanced and because of the liquid 
character of their securities. But these moneyed powers do not own 
the industry of agriculture. They do not want to own it. Why should 
they invest large capital in farm lands and farming enterprises, pay 
taxes on the physical values thereof, pay for maintenance and upkeep, 
seeding, cultivating, and marketing crops, and assume the risk of partial 
or total failure of crops from drought, flood, winds, hall, grasshoppers, 
and other pests, when the sad experience of the farmers amply demon- 
strates that it Is not necessary that these money powers own the farms 
or conduct the farming operations in order to reap the profits there- 
from. 

In 1920 farm products were selling at profitable prices, agriculture 
was on a prosperous basis, and money was flowing into the pockets of 
the farmers. The money powers had permitted an expansion of credit 
among the farmers dyring the war to encourage them to greater pro- 
duction of food supplies to meet the necessities of that crisis. Mann- 
facturing industries and practically every other business enterprise 
in this country had also prospered during the war period. But when 
the crisis had passed following the ending of the war, agriculture 
was singled out for slaughter. The money powers said there was too 
much inflation of prices. They were not concerned with the inflation 
of the prices of manufactured commodities or of industrial stocks and 
bonds, but they were concerned with the inflation of the prices of agri- 
cultural products alone. They decided that too much money was 
being distributed among the farmers and that money so distributed 
is difficult of control and does not yield interest. Only credit yields 
interest; hence the scheme to take the money away from the farmers. 
The Federal reserve system was employed as the agency to effect this 
purpose, and in pursuance thereof in 1920 it withdrew credit from 
agriculture and forced liquidation of the farmers’ notes, which resulted 
in the deflation of farm values to the extent of $20,000,000,000 and 
of the values of farm products to the extent of $6,000,000,000, The 
bankruptcy of agriculture was inevitable. It was a cold-blooded, pre- 
meditated act, and the law of supply and demand had no part in the 
tragedy. It was a clear-cut case of discrimination against agricul- 
ture, for while this scheme of deflation was being executed the Federal 
reserve system was extending liberal credit at low rates of interest 
to the manufacturing industries and to the speculators in the stock 
markets. 

The farmer was deflated, but the manufacturers and stock gamblers 
were protected against deflation. The farmers’ dollar was reduced in 
purchasing power to 50 cents or less, while the dollar of the manu- 
facturer was held at par. 

After the work of deflating agriculture was accomplished and the 
discrimination against that industry was established the tariff rates on 
manufactured products were so increased as to make certain the per- 
petuation of such discrimination. It is an artificial and not a natural 
economic system that is wrecking agriculture. 

The agencies of government have been employed and the powers of 
the Government have been invoked to make agriculture contribute its 
wealth of production to the support and maintenance of the Nation 
without profit to the producer. Under the present economic system the 
farmer is prostrate. The Government has brought him to this estate, 
and only the power of government can release him from it. His 
dilemma must be recognized and his oppression relieved. 

For six years the farmer has been producing his crops at a loss, 
not because his productions were greater during that period than 
formerly nor because the requirements therefor were l¢ss. His losses 
are not due te the operation of the natural law of supply and demand. 
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They are due to artificial causes that have suspended the operation of 
that law. 

If the farmer is compelled to produce and sell on the basis of the 
law of supply and demand, then in te interest of simple justice to 
him he must be permitted to buy upon the same basis. If he must 
sell his products in a competitive world market, he is entitled to buy 
his supplies, merchandise, and equipment on the basis of that market. 
On the other band, if the manufacturer is to be protected in the mar- 
kets of this country against foreign-made goods so that the law of 
supply and demand does not operate to fix the sale price of his mer- 
chandise on the basis of the world market, is not the farmer entitled 
to the same degree of protection in order that he may likewise be 
relieved from the operation of that law? The farmers are not de- 
manding or advocating that the policy of tariff protection be abolishe |, 
but they do demand their right to share in such protection on the 
basis of equality with the manufacturers. Can it be honestly con- 
tended for a moment that the 30,000,000 farmers of this country have 
not the same economic rights under our Government as those engaged 
in manufacturing? But the moneyed powers decreed otherwise. They 
decreed that the farmer had no economic rights which they or the 
Government were bound to respect, and upon that assumption proceeded 
to formulate and execute plans to reduce him to bankruptcy. 

The farmers of the country are besteging Congress, demanding relief 
from this economic oppression, And since the Government is responsi 
ble for the oppression, their addresses to Congress are justified. They 
are not pleading for a favor, they are demanding a right. It behooves 
the Congress to heed this demand, for the Government was not estab- 
lished as a private agency in the hands of the few for the exploitation 
of human labor and the subordination of human rights. 

Lincoln said in his first inaugural address, in 1861: “ This country, 
with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit it. Whenever 
they shall grow weary of the existing Government they can exercise 
their constitutional right of amending it or their revolutionary right 
to dismember or overthow it.” 

It is undeniably true that the country and the Government belong to 
the people and that they have the right and power to dictate the con- 
duct of the Nation's affairs and the character of governmental policies 
and administration. But it is equally true that the people are not 
controlling the Nation's business and that their interests are not given 
primary consideration in the administration of the Government. The 
sovereign power of the people has been usurped, and while the burdens 
of the Government still rest upon their shoulders, its control bas been 
taken out of their hands. To the people have been left the political 
forms, but from them have been taken the economic substance and 
strength of the Government. This usurpation has not been accom- 
plished by force of arms or by revolutionary methods; it has been 
effected through the opiates of false teachings. The people have been 
chloroformed into a false sense of security and their just powers to 
shape their own economic destiny have been perverted to accomplish 
their economic exploitation, 

But it is still the people’s Government and it is their combined 
strength that supports and gives it life. There is no stronger human 
institution. It is upheld by the collective physical and spiritual forces 
of the people of this great Nation. And if the Government, animated 
and inspired by this greatest of human forces, were held to the execu- 
tion of the bigh purposes for which it was ordained, namely, to estab- 
lish and insure even and exact justice and equality of opportunity for 
all men, there would be no agricultural problem for the Government to 
solve. 

But while we have religious and political freedom, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and the right of peaceable assembly, yet having 
permitted to be taken from us our economic freedom, it may be 
literally said that we have but the husks for our subsistence. 

It is becoming more and more difficult for the man of the ordinary 
walks of life in this great country of boasted freedom to resist suc- 
cessfully the gripping force of economic power that tends to hold 
him to the status to which he was born. What hope can spring eternal 
in the breasts of the tollers of the land, those who produce wealth and 
not simply commercialize it? 

They are the victims of a system of discrimination against the 
masses of the people and in favor of those who through the prestige 
and power of great wealth control and dictate the legislative and 
administrative policies of the Government. They bave harnessed the 
people's power through the machinery of the Government to place the 
people in economic bondage, 

This is strong language, but it is no stronger than the truth it 
expresses. We may as well face the issue squarely and meet it now. 
The issue is, Shall the people of America be free in fact, or shall they 
be content with the mere political forms of freedom? The people have 
both the right and the power to determine this question as they 
please. The Government and all powers and rights thereunder are 
theirs. They can exercise those powers and rights and be the masters 
of their country and of thelr own economic destiny, or they can con- 
tinue, as they now are, the vassals of the money lords. The encourag- 
ing sign on the economic horizon is that the farmers, 30,000,000 
strong, are no longer pleading for their rights but are demanding them. 
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AS TO THE FENNING CASE 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not pose to be a great 
constitutional lawyer, but after about 27 years’ experience at 
the bar I am convinced that lawyers are sometimes confused 
by multiplicity of precedents. There are no precedents that are 
absolutely binding on the Congress in the matter of impeach- 
ment. Jt is a matter for the good common sense of the Mem- 
bers of each Congress to decide, (1) upon the grounds of im- 
peachment and (2) upon the oflicer to be impeached. Stripped 
of all its technicalities and refinements and the cloud of judi- 
cial decision, if a Commissioner of the District of Columbia is 
not subject to impeachment, certainly the Constitution has run 
us into a blind alley. The Constitution gives Congress exclu- 
sive legislative jurisdiction over the District of Columbia. 

In the exercise of this exclusive sovereign power the Congress 
has set up a commission form of government and has provided 
that the commissioners may be appointed by the President, to- 
‘gether with the advice and consent of the Senate. Congress 
makes the law, and Congress gives the power to the President, 
subject to the confirmation of the Senate. Will common sense 
permit us to conclude that Congress intended to tie its own 
hands and strip itself of its own sovereign power by putting the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia beyond the power of 
impeachment? Furthermore, who can stay the hand of Con- 
gress in this matter? What court can enjoin action by Con- 
gress? Congress is the trustee of the life and liberty and 
property of all the people residing in the District of Columbia. 
In order to exercise its trusteeship properly and wisely, Con- 
gress must retain the power to remove by impeachment the com- 
missioners from office. It is not the President who is the trus- 
tee for the District of Columbia. But the Congress, which is 
the constitutional trustee, has conferred a limited nominating 
power upon the President, and there the power of the Presi- 
dent stops. If the Congress does not exercise its power and 
bring by impeachment Frederick A. Fenning to trial at the bar 
of the Senate of the United States, then the Congress is breach- 
ing its trust and failing in its solemn constitutional duty and is 
driving another nail in the coffin of honest government and of 
clean, upright, official life in this Republic. 

W. FRANK JAMES 


Mr. Speaker, I can not pass this opportunity to express my 
personal estimate of the magnificent service rendered to this 
Congress and to the military service of the United States and, 
through it, to the country, by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. James]. For the greater part of this session it has fallen 
to the lot of Mr. James to act as chairman. He has pushed 
the work of the committee with great energy and enthusiasm. 
He has worked unremittingly, day and night, to master the 
facts of the bills before the committee and to plan the legis- 
lative procedure for enacting them into law. It goes without 
saying that he put the rest of us to work, and he kept us at 
it, and this shows that he is a great leader. The results of 
his service are the best testimonal in his behalf. It has been 
a long time, certainly not since the close of the World War, 
since the Committee on Military Affairs has had so many of 
its bills favorably received by the House and by Congress as 
a whole. The outstanding characteristic in the make-up of 
Mr. JAMeEs that explains his great success is his ability to 
obtain the cooperation of the other members of the committee 
by sinking himself out of sight and by pushing them to the 
front, obtaining credit for them for their work and stimulating 
them to help each other to produce results. Mr. JAMES never 
seemed to think of himself, nor to seek any credit for himself, 
and because of his modesty I feel that it is my duty to let 
the country know just how efficient and effective his services 
have been, 

THE FABLE OF FARM RELIEF 

The only action taken by this Congress after seven months’ 
session that has any direct relation to the distressing condi- 
tions of agriculture in this country is a bill setting up a bureau 
in the Department of Agriculture charged with the special duty 
of encouraging and advising of cooperative associations for the 
sale of farm products. In the meantime there is a steady de- 
cline in the market value of such products. Though the prices 
in the grocery stores to the industrial workers and inhabitants 
of great centers of population remain high and grow higher, 
the prices for the same things produced by the farmers grow 
lower. Though the prices charged by hotels and restaurants 
remain steadily high and change only to become higher, yet 
the compensation to the man whose labor and skill have pro- 
duced delicious vegetables and fruits from sun and soil and 
shower, and the reward of the man that nursed flesh and 
fowl from the beginning of life till the day of slaughter con- 
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stantly grow less and less. 
The stream of deserters from the farm grows longer and 
longer. The country church and the country schoolhouse and 
the country lodge grow weaker and weaker. If this process 
continues for many more years, the safety of this Republic is 
endangered. The pure, fresh, vigorous body and soul of the 
young men and women that heretofore have been developed 
under the ennobling, uplifting influences of country life will 
cease to pour into the ranks of city population, and a period 
of decadence will surely follow. God grant that the minds 
and hearts of those of us charged with the responsibility of 
safeguarding the future life of this Nation may realize the 
danger that lies here and set about to reseue the farmers from 
the impoverishment and dependence of helpless peasantry. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY HOLD-UP 

It was a dangerous step for this House to authorize appro- 
priations in favor of Howard University, a mere private insti- 
tution devoted to the education of members of the colored 
race. If this be constitutional, then Congress could appro- 
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priate money for the support of any private denominational | 


college. I opposed it, not merely because it was for the col- 
ored race—and, mark you, I did not say for the benefit of 
the colored race. The kind of education they are seeking to 
give at Howard University, so called, to wit, literary and pro- 
fessional, is not in my opinion for the benefit of the colored 
race. Every race has to go through the various natural stages 
of development, and the colored race is not yet ready to absorb, 
to use, or to profit by the arts and sciences. Representative 
LaGuarpia, of New York, very frankly told the truth when he 
said that this bill was being rushed through Congress because 
the negroes are in politics. I would have opposed the bill just 
as strenuously if it had proposed to subsidize by appropriations 
from the Federal Treasury any college for the white people of 
either the Baptist, Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, Unitarian, 
or what-not denomination. It was a matter of principle with 
me. But I could not suppress expressing amusement that the 
chief advocates of this bill come from that section where col- 
ored students are now persona non grata in their colleges and 
universities. 
THE ACCELERATION OF AVIATION 

The bills establishing a five-year building program for aircraft 
for the Army and the Navy and setting up an air corps in the 
Army under the command and control of flying officers, and 
under an Assistant Secretary of War with experience in and 
enthusiasm for aviation, and the adoption of a uniform method 
of procuring aircraft for both the Army and the Navy by 
stimulating competition and encouraging invention and reward- 
ing inventive genius will certainly have a marvelous effect in 
pushing forward the long-delayed development of air power 
and of aircraft construction and the aircraft industry in the 
United States. I hope the newspapers and magazines will carry 
to every quarter of this land the good news that every designer 
and inventor shall henceforth have a fair and equal chance to 
obtain reward for his successful efforts. Heretofore only those 
designs that were patented could be paid for. Very few of the 
highly useful designs have sufficient novelty to justify patents. 
Hence designers might spend large sums of money and much 
time and effort in developing designs that would prove highly 
valuable from every po.nt of view and yet neither the Army or 
the Navy could pay a single cent for these designs. Henceforth 
the Army and the Navy will announce by nation-wide publica- 
tion that design competitions will be conducted and will specify 
the features to be improved on and the winner or winners in 
such contest will either get the contract to produce the aircraft 
in quantity or will be paid for their designs and the construc- 
tion contract let to other manufacturers. 





I am asking that all newspapers and magazines that may | 


be interested in spreading this information write to the War 
Department or the Navy Department asking for information 
as to the working of this new law. I hereby promise to give, 
upon request and without charge, a statement to any news- 
paper or magazine explaining the aims and purposes that Con- 
gress had in mind when enacting this law regulating the buying 
of aircraft. I believe that when the thought of the ingenious 
and talented engineers and mechanics of America shall have 
been concentrated upon the unsolved problems of aviation, 
then it will be but a few years before flying shall be rendered 
as safe as automobile riding, with vastly added speed and 
range of action. The newspapers and magazines can render 
the national defense a great service by helping to bring to the 
attention of all the people the provisions of this new law. 
DEMOCRACY YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Reoorp, I insert the following: 
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AT THE DEMOCRATIC BANQUET, HELD AT LOUISVILLE, KY., MAY 22, 1926 
Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, the circumstances under 
which we gather here to-night, no less than the character and enthu 


siasm of this audience, givé ample proof that the political party of 
which we are a part still breathes the breath of life and functions for 
the people. 

The form of government under which we live lends itself in a peculiar 
way to the fostering of political parties. In the main the history 
the United States has been the history of political parties and the 
principles they have sought to apply to the government of the Nation. 

But fail entirely to grasp the mission and the usefulness of 
political parties if we deem them ends within themselves or look upon 
them in any other light than as instruments of the people for the 
propagation and application of doctrines they hold sacred in deter 
mining the character of their Government. 

We have heard much, in recent years, among those who engage in 
political thinking, to the effect that there is no longer any 
fundamental or essential difference between the two major parties now 
in existence in the United States; that the line of demarcation has 
gradually disappeared to such an extent that if there is any difference 
it is not visible to the naked eye. 

Those who entertain such thoughts are unacquainted with 
struggles which gave birth to them and equally unacquainted with 
their recent history. It may not be inappropriate here to refresh our 
minds concerning the past that we may have a fuller understanding of 
the present. 

Wheh the inspiring language of the Declaration of Independence had 
been vindicated at Yorktown and the Constitution had been adopted 
and ratified and by the unanimous voice of the new Republic Washing- 
ton had been called to the office of President he chose Alexander 
Hamilton as his Secretary of the Treasury and Thomas Jefferson as his 
Secretary of State. 

Hamilton had rendered conspicuous service at Washington’s side in 
the Revolution. Though he did not like the Constitution as it was 
finally adopted, because it gave too much recognition to the people, yet 
he supported it and gave valuable aid in securing its ratification by the 
States. Though humbly born in an alien island, he was an aristocrat 
in all that the term conveys. He did not believe in either the ability 
or the right of the masses of the people to govern themselves. He 
believed that the blessings of government should spring from the 
higher strata of society; that only the rich, the educated, and the well 
born should participate in government, and that such benefits as the 
masses received should be as crumbs falling from the table above into 
the hungry mouths below. 

To say this about Hamilton is not to discredit or belittle his great 
ability nor the service he performed in many capacities before and 
after the organization of the new nation. But {ft would falsify the 
truth of history to deny that he was essentially an aristocrat; that he 
did not believe in the people and was contemptuous of their will; that 
he was bold in the execution of policies which even in that day en- 
riched his followers by the perversion of the Biblical doctrine, “To them 
that hath shall be added, and from them that have not shall be taken 
even that which they have.” He believed not in the doctrine of 
equality among the people, but that the favors of government should 
be reserved for those who were its spectal pets. He believed in a sys- 
tem of caste, and in his heart he cherished the European system of rank 
and nobility. 

It was natural that such a man, daring, brilliant, determined, am)bf- 
tious, and attractive, should draw to him a following among those 
whose hearts were in tune with his own, whose interests would be 
enhanced by the adoption of his political theories, and whose concep- 
tions of government were limited to their own propensity for using it 
to exploit the rest of mankind. Some of these followers had 
tributed little to the winning of the war for freedom. Some of them 
were actually in sympathy with the British cause. Some entertained 
an honest belief that the people, to whom they referred as the mob, 
were not only incapable of government but were presumptuous and 
inrpudent even to demand a right to participate in it. 

Hamilton believed in a government thoroughly centralized at the 
National Capital, not only capable but anxious to impose its imperions 
will upon every local community. Around him gathered all the ele- 
ments of the population who believed with him—the speculators in 
public securities who enriched themselves at the expense of the people, 
the special interests whose only conception of government was to use 
it for their exclusive benefit, the British sympathizers during and after 
the Revolution, and all the elements who distrusted the people and 
thought the young Government should take its form and color from 
among those specially fitted by fortune and environment to bestow 
upon it financial and intellectual stability. It would be unfair to 
intimate that Hamilton sympathized with the selfish and greedy im- 
pulses of all his followers. He did not. But, believing, as he did, in 
the doctrine of exclusiveness in the application of government ; belliev- 
ing, as he did, in the doctrine of special favors to a class and doubting, 
as he did, the inherent right and capacity of the people for self-govern- 
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ment, it was natural that those who were not in sympathy with the 
people themselves should prefer to follow him than to follow some man 
who essayed as the spokesman of all those who believed the Declaration 
of Independence meant what it said. 

It was under such a leadership and with such a following that the 
Federalist Party lived and died, and it was not strange that in the 
midst of a new conception of the rights of man, and almost within 
sound of the Revolutionary battles, its Mfe should have been short, 
though it can not be said to have been sweet. 

Against all this stood Thomas Jefferson, the Secretary of State in 
Washington's Cabinet. Reared in the backwoods of Virginia, born in 
humble station, but not of humble lineage, he became the most accom- 
plished man of bis day. It is hard to conceive of a man more versa- 
tile, or one who was called to high station with a riper experience. 
He had been a member of the Virginia Burgesses, of the Continental 
Congress, Governor of Virginia, author of the Virginia Statute for Re- 
ligious Liberty, author of the Declaration of Independence, minister 
to France during the French Revolution, codifier of laws and law- 
giver, farmer, architect, musician, linguist, philosopher, patriot, friend 
of mankind. He transcribed into statutes and into immortal pages 
the inarticulate longings of depressed mankind. It was he who had 
given expression to the new doctrine that “All men are created equal.” 
Not equal, of course, in wealth, in anuscle, or intellect; but equal in 
the right to participate in a government which should be theirs, be- 
fore which the humblest and the highest should stand on equal terms. 

Jefferson did not believe that a few people should monopolize the 
favors of Government. He did not believe in a system of caste. He 
did not believe that all the people should be taxed for the enrichment 
of a portion of them, He did not believe that one class, and that a 
small class, should be allowed to use the Government as a means of 
injustice to millions in order that a few thousands might enjoy un- 
merited advantage. 

He did not believe, as Hamilton believed, that it was perfectly proper 
to “tax the coat from a man’s back, so long as he did not know it,” 
but he believed that any form of taxation, direct or indirect, seen or 
unseen, should be limited to the legitimate need of the Government 
administered with economy and honesty. He believed that this Gov- 
ernment and any government ought to be the instrument of all the 
people, subject to their will, and that it not only ought not to be their 
master, but that it ought not to permit others to be their masters. 
He believed that this should be a democratic Republic, not an imitator 
of European notions which the very victory of the Revolution had 
cast aside, 

It was in this atmosphere, and with these leaders, that the con- 
tending forces of federalism and liberalism, of autocracy and democ- 
racy fought their battles in the early history of our Nation. It is not 
strange that democracy and liberalism, which are in truth synonymous 
terms, triumphed in Jefferson's election to the Presidency in 1800. 

If the fundamental differences, the hard struggles, the triumphs, and 
defeats of that period, bore no relation to the status of our politics 
to-day, it would be idle to recount them. But the two great forces 
which have all along fought the running battle for supremacy in this 
Nation, the forces of progress and reaction, the forces of popular 
faith on the one side and popular distrust on the other, in all their 
essential fundamentals are just as evident and as active now as they 
were a century and a quarter ago. And it is because of this that 
there can be no faltering nor compromise on the part of those who 
would seek to prevent the domination of the Government by narrow, 
selfish, or predatory castes, from whatever sources they may be re- 
eruited. It is because of this that the age-old and world-wide con- 
troversey respecting the nature and objects of government is as vital 
and dramatic to-day as it has been in all the stages of man’s rise from 
impotence to power, 

The life of the Federalist Party which arose around the figure of 
IIlamilton was short. Before the majestic figure of Washington 
retired to the banks of the Potomac hard by, the storm was breaking 
in all its fury. Proseription, intolerance, bigotry, even despotism 
were stalkiug everywhere, and in the administration of John Adams 
the revolt against the alien and sedition laws was a deep-seated 
expression of the contempt and impatience of the people with the 
efforts of a government feunded on justice, as they believed, to hush 
their voices and close their eyes to its vicious and disastrous trans- 
formation. With the defeat of John Adams the Federalist Party 
passed practically out of existence, though it made a feeble resurgence 
in his son, John Quincy, like the reappearance of a sunken river long 
lost to public view. 

With the disappearance of the Federalist Party under that name, 
came the Whig Party, founded on the ruins of Federalism. The 
Whig Party was less bold in some of its theories of exclusiveness and 
in its belief in special favors to a few, but it was the lineal descendent 
of the Federalist Party, with such modifications as may be attributed to 
the freshness of a newer generation. But while the name was dif- 
ferent, it was permeated by most of the discredited theories and prac- 
tices, which had brought the humiliation of its predecessor by the 
triumphant election of Thomas Jefferson. 
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Thus, the Democratic Party, founded and organized, stimulated and 
enthused by the unerring constancy of Jefferson, found itself again face 
to face with its recent foe, but disguised under another name. Its 
triumph under Jefferson was the vindication of the rights which 
the Revolution had established, which Jefferson himself had articulated 
as no other man could. It was now to experience another triumph, 
under another magnetic, courageous, indomitable leader, who was as 
obnoxious to the powdered and pampered favorites of special privilege 
as Jefferson had been three decades before. His name was Andrew 
Jackson. 

History has offered for our study no more heroic figure than thig 
son of the frontier. Born in South Carolina, upon its remote outskirts, 
at a time when the whole people of the land were but a body of de- 
pendent settlers, his boyhood was spent in the midst of the contest 
with Great Britain. The first exalted principle which fell upon his 
youthful imagination was that all men were created free and equal. 
When but a boy of 14 he shouldered a musket and went forth in behalf 
of his native land. 

When the war for liberty had been concluded, this boy of the forest 
was alone in the world. His father was no more. His elder brother 
had lost his life in the Revolution; another brother died of wounds 
which he received when the two were captured, and his mother had 
died of grief and of her efforts to save her children. 

Following these events the Nation, scattered and uncertain of itself, 
proceeded to organize a Government. The Confederation grew into the 
Constitution and the Union, and the restless colonists began to turn 
their faces toward the western horizon, to take possession of the vast 
domain which lay beyond the mountains, and to build there the empire 
of the midcontinent. Thither went Andrew Jackson, to settle near the 
banks of the beautiful Cumberland. 

As the adventurous spirits moving westward pushed their vanguard 
into Tennessee, the longing for an organized society, which might give 
protection, stability, and hope to the new environment, began to swell 
in their bosoms. Jackson became the spokesman and overshadowing 
genius of these aspirations, and it was under his guidance that the 
representatives of these hardy people met near Knoxville in the 
mountains of Tennessee, in 1796, to form a constitution. And it is an 
imperishable tribute to the genius of this man that within 25 days they 
had written a constitution which, in all its essential features, has 
lasted until this day. 

They came together in that wilderness, not to confer special favors 
on a few of them; not to make the Government the agency for oppres- 
sion; not to create an atmosphere of selfish exploitation. They came 
to crystallize the common hope which filled their breasts into a realiza- 
tion of established democracy and freedom. ‘They came together as 
friends, confident in truth, with fellowship and reverence in the 
presence of a great duty and a great obligation, and in the instrument 
they formed they acknowledged their faith in God and their immutable 
dependence upon one another. They gave to every free man among 
them the right of suffrage. They guaranteed the freedom of speech 
and of the press and of religion, and they demanded of every man who 
might thereafter be chosen as a legislator that he should make oath 
“never to consent to any act or thing whatever that shall have even 
a tendency to lessen the rights of the people.” 

We need not pause here to recount the marvelous career that led 
this second great apostle of democracy from the backwoods of Tennes- 
see to the White House in Washington, nor the battles which he was 
compelled to fight on behalf of the people during his eight years as 
Chief Executive. But the forces which were pitted against him were 
the same in character and intent and in boldness which had sought to 
fasten thelr chains upon the new Republic in the first instance. They 
were the forces which Jefferson with consummate skill and genius had 
vanquished three decades before. They were the forces which then, and 
in all ages, have sought to reap where they had not sown, and to gather 
where they had not strewn. 

He found all the power of entrenched wealth pitted against him. 
He found against him all who looked with contempt upon honest toil 
and sought to appropriate to themselves its just rewards. He found 
against him all the elements of reaction and of disunion. He found 
against him the selfish ambitions of aspiring men. He found against 
him all those who sought to paralyze the power of the National Gov- 
ernment. He found against him a reverence for the petrified forms of 
an alien system of legislation. 

He found against him the remnant of Federalism blossomed into 
Whigism, with such spokesmen as Adams, Clay, and later Calhoun, to 
dispute his every step. He was described as a tyrant, a despot, and 
a usurper; as the destroyer of the liberties of a country; as a rash 
and ignorant imbecile; destroying peace at home, and endangering 
it with all nations; of obliterating our commerce, of depriving labor of 
its just reward, of destroying credit and closing the door of oppor- 
tunity to an entire nation, and of plunging an innocent and happy 
people into the depths of despair. 

But during his administration Jackson established and preserved 
peace with all nations, and caused our flag to be honored and respected 
wherever it floated. He forced the payment of indemnities by every 
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nation that had wronged us. He paid the public debt, he reduced the 
taxes Imposed by the Government. He lifted from afl the States encum- 
pered with an Indian population the burden and the fear. He revived 
the eurrency upon a stable basis, and raised a barrier In the way of 
every attempt at dishonest currency. He vindicated the Constitution 
from the fmputation of weakness, and first taught the American people 
the true theory of its intent. In the wildness of the forest, in the 
halls of legislation, in the highest office in the gift of the people, he 
stanrped the force of his character and his will upon all that he 
touched. He believed In the people, because he knew It was for them 
thut governments existed, and they trusted him because they knew 
he would not betray them. And he left for the political theorles of 
which he was the second great apostle a heritage of devotion, of cour- 
age and incorruptibility which will enhance, as they have already 
enhanced, his name and fame wherever the fires of popular government 
light the pathway of the generations. 

The Democratic Party, which Jackson had firmly established In 
power and in the confidence of the people, continued to govern the ex- 
panding country until the Civil War broke with all its passion and 
fury. But it continued to be, as it had been from the beginning, a 
constant, persistent, and insistent battle between the theories of 
Jefferson and of Hamilton. It was hard to uproot in the minds of 
the reactionary the belief that the Government owed to him some- 
thing different and apart from the common lot; and while the success 
of the Jackson administrations and those which succeeded it kept 
the Democratic Party In power, the special interests which had been 
treated to a taste of Government favoritism were loath to remain 
separated from its benefactions. 

The election of Lincoln was not brought about by any great economic 
struggle, except in so far as slavery may be said to have been some- 
what economic in its nature. The issue which placed Mr. Lincoln in 
the White House was moral rather than economic, and while Mr. 
Lincoln ts referred to as the father of the present Republican Party, 
the campaign which resulted in his first election, as in his second, 
was as remote In character as it was in time from anything that can 
now be associated with the present leadership of the Republican 
Party. 

The Civil War was geographical as well as political and military. 
Men on both sides who had been former political enemies became 
comrades in the same army. Partisan delineations disappeared, and 
it became on the one side a struggle to preserve the Union and on 
the other a struggle to establish a separate republic in the South. 
So that we may well pass over this period in so far as it has any 
bearing upon the historic difference between the Democratic Party 
and those who have opposed it from the beginning. 

After the death of Lincoln, after the Republican Party had receded 
somewhat from the fervor of the great conflict, its leadership fell into 
the hands of men who resembled Hamilton more than they resembled 
Lincoln, and {it soon became in fact what it is to-day, the lineal descend- 
ant in thought and practice of the old Whig Party, as it in turn had 
been the descendant of the Federalist Party. And with the possible 
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exception of the administration of Roosevelt in some respects, there has | 


not been a time since Lincoln passed from the scene when the Repub- 
lican Party has not been dominated by a leadership whose conceptions 
of government were cssentially in harmony with the Hamiltonian 
theory of exclusiveness In the application of the functions of govern- 
ment to the people of the Nation. This brand of leadership is now in 
complete control of that party th the Nation and in the State of 
Kentucky. 

From 1860 to 1913, with the exception of the two separated terms 
of Grover Cleveland, the Republican Party was in undisputed control 
of every branch of the Federal Government; and Mr. Cleveland himself 
had a Democratic Congress for only two years during his eight years 
in office. So that we may with truthfulness assert that for more than 
50 years prior to the election of Woodrow Wilson the Republican Party 
was in complete control of all branches of the National Government. 
Every law that was passed was sponsored by that party. Every execu- 
tive policy inaugurated was initiated by that party. Every political 
evil growing out of legislation or lack of it was an evil for which that 
party was responsible, and every remedy that should have been but was 
not applied was a Republican faflure. 

I have great respect for the average man who aligns himself with 
that party. In the ordinary contacts of Ife he is as sincere, as honest, 
and as patriotic as I or any other man may be. But during the past 
40 or 50 years, with a few outstanding exceptions, the leadership of 
that party, those who have fashioned its character and complexion, 
have applied to every legislative and executive policy the theory that 
there are some of the people of the Nation who by reason of wealth, 
intellect, or social environment were legitimately the objects of special 
concern and favor on the part of the Government and that they were 
entitled to make use of its powers and its functions for their own 
advantage. 

During the 50 years before Woodrow Wilson, whatever banking and 
currency system we may be said to have had was that which the leaders 
of the Republican Party had given us. They boasted that within their 
ranks existed all the economic and financial ability of the Nation. 
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They boasted especially that there was not within the Democratic 
Party sufficient grasp of financial problems to justify the bellef that 
ft would be safe to fntrust to it their solution. And yet during that 
period this Nation plodded along under the most archaic, unscientific, 
moss-backed, patchwork system of monetary regulation that 
cursed a civilized nation. Under the system which their superiority 
established the control of money and credit gravitated to one great 
center, which enabled it to exercise a control over the destiny of mil- 
lions of people wholly out of keeping with the tmportance of that 
center. A small group of powerful financiers dictated the financial poll- 
cles of the United States and maintained offices and contact with the 
Treasury in Washington, and profited by advance information they 
obtained of prospective governmental announcements before the people 
affected could possibly obtain the information. 

The financial system which these “best minds” had fastened upon 
the country was rigid, inelastic, unresponsive to the varying needs 
of the widely separated sections of the Nation, and partly because of 
its total inadequacy and partly because it lent itself to the manifp- 
ulation of an unscrupulous element bent on plunder, we saw three 
periods of financial disaster engulf the Nation, stopping the flow 
of money to needed sections, choking the avenues of commerce, closing 
mills, throwing millions of people out of gainful employment, piling 
up in the fields without a market the product of honest toll, and 
bringing bankruptcy everywhere. And even after they on three 
separate occasions were compelled to view the wreckage wrought by 
their control of Government, they were totally unable to administer a 
remedy or suggest one. 

This condition was produced because of the fundamental and heredi- 
tary belief that the agencies of Government, including even the estab- 
lishment of a system of money, ought to be so manipulated as to grant 
powers and immunities to some not enjoyed by others; that because 
the great mass of people could not understand the intricate problem of 
finance, they ought to pay the penalty of being exploited by those who 
did understand them. 

Not only was this policy pursued in matters of currency and bank- 
ing and monetary regulation; it was applied as ruthlessly to the 
problem of taxation. Hamilton had in the beginning boasted that 
the very garments might be taxed from the backs of the people, and 
they would not complain so long as they did not know that the 
garnrent had disappeared because of taxation. In other words, it 
was entirely ethical In their opinion to deceive the taxpayer, to slip 
upon his blind side, to purloin something from him, even if it were 
his clothes, provided the victim was unconscious of the operation. 
This was the original Federalist theory, it was passed on to the Whigs, 
and the leadership of the present Republican Party has not only 
adopted it in all its rigors, but has applied it even with greater 
boldness and disregard of the rights of the people than their political 
ancesters ever dared to do. 

Through this policy of exclusive rights or privileges to a few, of 
favoritism for sections, great monopolies developed, giant fortunes 
built upon the ruin of competitors and at the expense of those who 
create the real wealth of every nation, were accumulated to be used 
in turn for the perpetuation in office of those who had granted the 
favors. The cost of living to the people was multiplied, agriculture 
languished, a sort of hothouse and hectic prosperity lit feverishly in a 
few favored spots, while all around was stagnation, want, and un- 
employment. It has been a strange exhibition of the political supert- 
ority which it has always boasted, and that intellectual monopoly 
which it claimed but never possessed, that in all the vicissitudes of 
more than 50 years of officeholding the leadership of the Republican 
Party never had but one remedy to offer a sick Nation. Was there 
bankruptcy abroad in the land? Give them more high tariff. Was 
there unemployment, old high tariff was dragged out of the closet and 
ordered to serve his accustomed purpose. Did farm products rot in the 
flelds, and farmers see the roofs of their homes sway deeper under the 
load of debt? Raise their taxes, because, as Hamilton said, and his 
aposties now believe and practice, you can tax not only the coat from 
his back but the roof from his house, and he will not complain because 
he will not know it. 

And so, while pretending to relieve the burdens of taxation, they 
actually increased them. While claiming to oppose monopoly, they ac- 
tually fostered it. While boasting of their superior financial acumen, 
they kept on the statutes the most inadequate financial system of 
modern times. While pretending to believe in fair and clean elections, 
they accepted from the objects of their favor vast sums with which to 
defeat the will of the people. 

In 1912 a majority of the voters who called themselves Republicans 
refused to follow the leadership which had thus betrayed them, and 
the result was the return of the Democratic Party to control of the 
Government in both its legislative and executive branches, 

Before the new administration had been in power half a year it had 
written a tariff law which was described by the editor of a Republican 
newspaper as the most honest tariff ever written in the history of the 
Nation. Under this law the Government was amply supported, the 
people were relieved from irksome and unnecessary burdens, labor was 
employed, industries flourished, agriculture found a market throughout 
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the world for its surplus products, and our commerce with nations 
assumed proportions never before reached in the histery of the Republic, 

Before the new administration was in office a year it had wiped 
the books the patchwork of financial laws which had given to 
and industry and to all the enterprises of the people the 
dry rot, and In Its place enacted a banking and currency law which has 
caused us to be amazed that It was not done before, which revived and 
stimulated a economic fabric; drove from the Treasury the 
selfish machinations of financial pirates; gave new life to the waning 
restored the control of our money and the economic 
distribution of credit to the Government through a banking system 
designed for the fair and just acknowledgment of the needs of all parts 
of the country; financed the greatest war in the history of mankind, 
costing this Nation alone more than it had cost to conduct the Federal 
Government from its foundation; transformed the United States from 
a debtor to a creditor Nation, and stands today unchallenged, unre- 
pealed, and almost unamended as a monument to the genius of the 
Democratic Party which framed it. 

In quick succession liws were consummated which modernized the 
regulation of the practices of large aggregations of wealth; and in 
order to afford a tribunal for the redress of the grievances of business, 
large small, the Federal Trade Commission was created, whose 
purpose was to be the restraining of the hand of ruthless antagonism, 
unfairness, suffocation; to keep unchoked the channels 
of legitimate trade, and to erect signboards upon the highway of com- 
merce directing honest business the way to honest profits. 

While new lows within themselves resulted in breaking the 
economic which had for decades bound the growing and ex- 
panding enterprises of America, and reflected these benefits upon all 
the people, the Democratic Party recognized the special deserts of agri- 
culture, without which all other industries must wither, by the enact- 
ment of a farm loan system, which since its establishment has rescued 
hundreds of thousands of farms from the cry of the autioneer. We 
established a department of Government to be presided over by a mem- 
bet of the Cabinet, dedicated to the welfare of the man who labors. 
We established a Children’s Bureau. We set up a department of good 
roads for the cooperation of the Federal Government with the States 
in the construction of modern highways. We created a nonpartisan 
Tariff Commission composed of experts in finance and economics; and 
among the free republics of the Western Hemisphere we dispelled fear, 
restored confidence, minimized suspicion, and ushered in an era of good 
feeling which made “ dollar diplomacy ” look like withered undergrowth, 

All these things, unparalleled in the history of legislation, had been 
done when the Great War broke upon the world with all its fury and 
finally drew us into its vortex of seething brutality. 

Glorious epoch was this in the history of America! Partisan jeal- 
ousies for the time were submerged; men of all parties and colors and 
religions and grades of standing were fused into a common humanity 
by the uniform of their country; and when it was over and the smoke 
was lifting, the graves being decorated, and bleeding humanity limped 
back to what had in happier days been hearths and firesides, America 
stood before the world in a moral leadership never equaled in the 
long history of the races, and Woodrow Wilson became one of the 
immortals of all time. 

It was then that the backwash of war began to show itself, Partisan 
and personal jealousies and animosities paraded in the garb of state- 
craft. Molehills of haste and waste were magnified into mountains of 
infamy. Every base passion that war lets loose was fanned into 
revolt and accusation, and the vile tongue of slander bedaubed the 
escutcheon of innocence with the ignominy of imputed wrong. The 
Republican Party was restored to power and ou March 4, 1921, took 
hold of the Government of this Republic. 

The sordid record made since that day is too fresh in our minds 
to need lengthy repetition. Scarcely had it warmed its seat in the 
various departments of the Government when a system of under- 
ground plunder and spoliation was set in motion which no American 
could have believed possible in the high spiritual atmosphere which 
guided our efforts in the Great War. While the people were trying 
to demobillze back into the paths of peace, those who floated to the 
surface upon the tide of the victory of 1921 began to make hay while 
the sun shone—corruption, criminal collusion in the very seats of 
justice, a sickening series of nauseating events all but overwhelmed 
the imagination, and we stood in a stupor to think that such sordid 
betrayal of public confidence could happen in the shadow of our subjime 
sacrifices but a few short months before. 

But while the people were being plundered by public officers in 
disregard of law, the machinery was being adjusted by which they 
were to be plundered under the forms of law. 

The Underwood tariff? law, which had opened wide the markets 
ef the world to the preducts of our toil, was repealed, and in its 
place the most unjust and the boldest example of legislative theft 
in the history of America was crystallized into law. The agencies of 
Government were again placed at the disposal of selfishness and 
grasping greed, and the people became again the victims of that 
ancient doctrine that a few shall enjoy exclusive privileges for which 
the rest shall pay. It would have seemed that the disastrous result 
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which followed the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich tariff! law in 1909 
would have restrained the hand of avarice in 1922. But not so. The 
congregation of campaign contributor had to be appeased. The tradi- 
tional doctrine which runs like a thread from Coolidge back to Hamil. 
ton had to be vindicated. Those who helped to win elections by their 
generosity had to be afforded the facilities with which they might 
recoup. So our coats are taxed, the quilt which warms us, the sheet 
that covers us, the cotton fabric that encircles us in summer, no 
less than the woolen garment which protects us from the shafts of 
winter, all these must pay their tribute to the memory of Alexander 
Hamilton and to the coffers of the monopolies which the system 
fosters. 

The lump that sweetens our breakfast cup, the furniture which adorns 
our humble homes, the iron and steel that form the chief basis for 
the manufacture of the plow, the harrow, and the cultivator, as well as 
the implements of the artisan, the harness of the burdened beast, 
the lock with which the thief is denied entrance, the comb with 
which we seek to array our vanishing locks, and the pipe which 
soothes the soul in the fading glow of the evening hour; all these 
and others {n endless numbers form the innumerable caravan of tribute 
payers under this administration, 

Is it any wonder that seven years after the armistice the cost of 
living still mounts? Is it any wonder that the average man watches 
with apprehension the spreading distance between income and outgo? 
Is it any wonder that the farmer, who was supposed to have been 
asphyxiated by the farcical tarif! on wheat while his pockets were being 
picked by the tariff on everything he buys, sees his surplus products 
piled up in the fields in decay while a hungry world can not obtain 
them because of the artificial wall which separates him from those 
whom he would feed? Is it any wonder that, seeing and understanding 
now as never before the game which has been played upon him from 
time immemorial, he is beginning to slap the scales from his eyes and 
revolt against his obvious undoing? Is it any wonder that fear now 
haunts the trembling forms of those who have joined the conspiracy 
to forge these shackles upon the producers of America? Is it any 
wonder that timid and self-conscious, if not conscience stricken, public 
officials are scurrying to the housetops to announce their contriteness 
of heart and to ask forgiveness in language that can be understood in 
the cornfields? 

We are told in pious platitudes that this administration is the friend 
of the farmer; and when its remedy for his growing ills is announced 
it sounds like the toast to the poor at a banquet of millionaires said 
to have been held in New York on the eve of Christmas. Near the 
close of a joyous feast some banqueter whose heart was softened by the 
Christmas spirit arose and said he thought that before they adjourned 
they ought to do something for the poor, whereupon another generous 
soul arose and announced his full agreement with the suggestion and 
proposed that they all arise and give three cheers for the poor. 

The leadership of the Republican Party can confer unmerited gov- 
ernmental favors upon the few who are their pets with faces that are 
profoundly straight; but when the farmer asks that his Government 
take some step to help him in the solution of his problems, to make it 
easier for him to come in more direct contact with the millions who 
need his wares, this administration performs facial contortions thar 
would be comical if they were not natural. The only legislation which 
has been enacted in this country for the benefit of agriculture that 
was worth anything to it was enacted by the Democratic Party, 

And may we not ask, What Executive policy or legislative program 
has been submitted by the party now in power which is designed for 
or is capable of relief to the overtaxed and patient toilerg of America? 
We have heard much of the program of economy. Of course, we are 
all for that. But wherein has the present administration distin- 
guished itself in that regard? There are more employees on the public 
pay roll to-day than were there one year ago. Congress appropriated 
and authorized for the next fiscal year nearly $400,000,000 more than 
it cost to run the Government last year, although we are seven years 
beyond the war; and it is costing more than three times as much now 
to run this Government ag It- cost during the last peace year of the 
administration of Woodrow Wilson. And the policies which have beea 
inaugurated by this administration and its predecessor are costing the 
American people from three to four billions of dollars each year in 
exorbitant prices, little, if any, of which ever finds its way into the 
Public Treasury. 

But they tell us they have reduced the taxes. Who reduced them? 
After the election of 1918, when the Republican Party obtained con- 
trol of both branches of Congress, President Wilson came before a 
joint session of the two Houses and appealed to them to reduce the 
burdens of taxation. Two years yet remained of his administration. 
He called attention to the urgent need for reducing the war burdens, 
now that the war was over. But the leadership of the Republican 
Party in Congress, looking forward as it always does to the coming 
of an election, refused to reduce the taxes, because they feared that 
Wilson might be given the credit for the reduction, and because they 
wanted to use the war taxes as an issue against the Democratic 
Party in the campaign of 1920. 

And, when they came into power themselves, 
forthwith to reduce them? 


did they proceed 
Did they rush in to relleve the people of 
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the great burdens of the war? 
the load under which the people were weighted down? Instead of 
this the first act of their administration was to recommend a tariff 
act which increased their burdens more than any possible reduction 
of internal taxes could decrease them. 

In the tax bill of 1924, which was a belated and tardy recognition 


of the rights of the people, the Democrats in Congress contended for a | 


greater decrease in the taxes on the ground that greater economies 
in government could be effected, and we predicted that the taxes could 
be reduced by $300,000,000 more than they were being reduced by the 
bill which the administration submitted. But the leadership of the 
party in power would permit no further reductions than those con- 
tained in the measure that passed two years ago. But the predictions 
of the Democrats in Congress have been justified. It Is announced 
that a surplus of more than $300,000,000 will be in the Treasury at 
the end of June, and they are seeking to attribute this surplus to won- 
flerful and mythical economies which have been exploited in the public 
press but which do not exist in fact. The surplus which made possible 
the tax reduction recently passed by Congress was not brought about 
by economy, for there has been no eccromy except in talk; but this 
surplus was produced by overtaxation, by the stubborn refusal of the 
Republican leaders to consent to a reduction which Democrats de 
manded. In a recent speech President Coolidge said that for the Gov- 
ernment to take from the people in taxes more than the Government 
needed to administer its affairs was “ legalized robbery.” If this is 
true, and I agree that it is, then it constitutes a fearful indictment of 
his own party and his own administration. For even in the measure 
that has just passed the taxes have not been reduced as much as they 
should, nor as much as the finances of the Government will allow. 
Why not? Another election is in the offing. We are now told that 
notwithstanding the recent tax reduction there will be a surplus of 
nearly $200,000,000 at the end of the year. The leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party are willing to be the author of what the President called 
legalized robbery in order that they may be in a position to hand back 
the loot just before the next election in a wondrous show of generosity. 

But not only in its policy respecting the tariff, but in its internal 
taxation program, the party now in power, under the domination as 
it is of the financial interests which are its sponsors, seeks to confer 
special favors upon the same exclusive class which is benefited by 
its tariffs. In the revenue act of 1924, as originally submitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the greatest benefits proposed to be con- 
ferred were upon those who needed them least. The average man 
and the small man, who has little left after meeting the obligations 
to his family, was to receive practically no recognition. That he 
received any recognition at all was due to the solid array of the Demo- 
crats in Congress, joined by a number of liberally minded Republicans 
who made it possible to give the masses of the Nation a portion of 
relief, 

In all the history of the United States there has never been a time 
when money and the love of money were so completely enthroned as 
at this time. Not in all the history of the Nation have those who 
enjoy the fruits of other labor than their own been so arrogant in 
their demands, or so secure and snug in compelling their acceptance. 
All the departments of the Government have been reorganized to serve 
the cause of accumulated wealth. 

When the Democratic Party controlled the Government, it estab- 
lished a Tariff Commission, which was to be nonpartisan, and whose 
investigations and recommendations were to be for the use of Con- 
gress and the Executive. When the Republicans passed the present 
tariff act, the President was given power to lower tariff rates upon 
the recommendation of the Tariff Commission. Two years ago this 
Tariff Commission after an exhaustive investigation recommended to the 
President the reduction of the tariff on sugar. After keeping this re- 
port for months, he refused to reduce the tax, and refused to reappoint 
some of those who had joined in the recommendation, and so re- 
organized the commission that it can hardly be expected that the 
President will be again embarrassed by any recommendations for a 
reduction in a tariff on the necessaries of life. 

When the Democrats were in power they created a Federal Trade 
Commission, whose duty it was to investigate complaints against busi- 
ness practices designed to destroy competition, or which were other- 
wise in violation of the laws of this Nation. Thousands of just 
grievances have been heard and rectified without choking the courts 
with endless delays. This commission has helped to keep the channels 
of legitimate business clear of the obstructions which in former years 
choked the free flow of trade. But in the performance of its- duties it 
has trampled on the toes of malefactors, and loud has been their ery 
for its abolition. 

This administration has so reorganized the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that big business no longer need fear that its methods will be too 
closely scrutinized, and some of the members of the commission newly 
appointed spent portions of their time publicly assuring it that from 
now on everything will be fraternal. 

When the Democrats were in power they amended the antitrust mws 
80 as to make it easier to enforce them and understand them, and the 
duty to enforce them is, of course, upon the Department of Justice, 
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ment has been an occasional announcement that some big combination 
or monopoly was perfectly harmless and that it need not be uneasy 
about any wicked law officer prowling around iuterfering with its 
business. 

What law has been passed, what executive policy has been imangu- 
rated, I repeat, which gives hope for the ultimate triumph of justice? 
Where in all the confused record of the past five years do we catch a 
glimpse of that unselfish, constructive viewpoint which is so essential 
Of what avail 
is it to preach in the public places a doctrine which to those whe do 
not know may sound like public righteousness, if in the halls of legis- 
lation and the secret places of departments the grossest favoritism is 


| to be practiced in the application of government to conditions? 


I leave off where I began. There is a fundamental distinction be- 
tween Democracy and its antagonist as vital and as irreconcilable 
to-day as when these opposing principles were fought out by Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton. The Republicanism of Mark Hanna, of Aldrich, 
of Lodge, and Resp Smoor differ as widely from the Republicanism 
of Abraham Lincoln as from the Democracy of Woodrow Wilson. It 
is the Repubiicanism of Hamilton, the Republicanism of the old Whig. 
It is the Republicanism of reaction, of aggrandizement, of special 
favors, of exploitation, of prosperity among a few at the top and ad- 
versity among the millions at the bottom. And no tongue of sophistry 
can long delude the American people into silent acquiescence in its 
blighting ascendency. 

But Democracy to-day, if it shall deserve the public confidence, must 
the same sort of living force with which Jefferson fired the hearts 
ef his followers a century and a quarter ago. It must be neither re- 
actionary ng radical, but sanely liberal and progressive. It must be 
a Democracy which recognizes the superior right of men and women to 
the enjoynfent of a fair share of what they have wrought. It must 
be a Democracy which assesses values not by size, but by character 
and intent. It must be a Democracy which believes that all who obey 
the mandates of organized society have an inherent right to a voice in 
their promulgation. It must be a Democracy which accords to honest 
business and industry, whether in factory, field, or counting house, every 
right that a just government should protect. It must be a Democracy 


be 


| like that which Jefferson planted in the soil of a new Republic, which 


Jackson cultivated and extended by his unexampled courage and person- 
ality, and which found its ripe fruition in the glorious achievements 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

To the standard of such a Democracy, if given the opportunity, I 
shall invite the men and women of the Commonwealth whose terrt- 
tory and institutions Jefferson helped to fashion, and whose soil gave 
to the Nation Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF THE NATION 


Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow will be the birth- 
day of our Nation. During the past 150 years it has been 
blessed and has prospered at home and abroad, and its name 
has been glorified on every sea. We celebrate the anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence and voice the blood-bought 
liberty at Concord and Lexington. 

One hundred years ago to-day two ex-Presidents of 
United States were called to their eternal 
Adams and Themas Jefferson. 

Adams was so sincere in his convictions, so great in his 
abilities, that he was called upon to fill many positions of 
trust; he was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
member of the Continental Congress, ambassador to Europe, 
Vice President under Washington, and the second President of 
the United States; he lived to see his son, John Quincy Adams, 
made President.. His last words were, “ Jefferson still lives.” 

Jefferson, who established the political principles which gov- 
ern our country to-day, was the greatest political writer of all 
time ; he drafted the Declaration of Independence—the greatest 
and most daring document ever written by man. His grand- 
father was a member of the Virginia Legislature of 1619— 
307 years ago, the first legislative body on the Western Conti- 
nent. Thomas Jefferson was a member of the House of Bur- 
gesses in 1769; Governor of Virginia in 1779; Member of the 
Continental Congress in 1783; and President of the United 
States from 1801 to 1809. His greatest achievement was the 
Louisiana Purchase from Napoleon for $15,000,000, which com- 
prised all the land west of the Mississippi River. Napoleon 
was pressed for money on account of the war between Great 
Britain and France and was compelled to part with France's 
American possessions, the richest agricultural land in the 
world. 

Our history has been a miracle all the way from Plymouth 
Rock to this patriotic day. 

We celebrate the return of the day on which our existence 
as a Nation was declared ; when the first time in history people 
enjoyed political freedom and equality. This liberty was reaped 
on the bloody fields of the Revolution and established to stand 
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forever as a beacon light for popular government; it was the 
beginning of a constitutional age in which the liberties are to 
be preserved and the laws properly administered. 

This Nation was freed of British rule after the marvelous 
success of the longest and most patriotic war ever waged on the 
American Continent. The Revolution brought forth a new form 
of government, which after a test of 150 years is regarded the 
most wonderful achievement in governments of all time. The 
Constitution of the United States, upon which has been reared 
this great Nation, stands out unchallenged as the world’s great- 
est contribution to the government of a free people; it is the 
supreme law of the Republic and its provisions can not be an- 
nulled or amended by acts of Congress except as especially 
provided by the framers. 

Livery governmental employee, before assuming office, takes a 
solemn oath that he will support and defend the Constitution, 
and no good American in or out of: office will lend aid to over- 
ride or trample under foot the supreme law of the land. 

We desire to pay homage to the American soldiers of all 
wars, who in every crisis that challenged the life, peace, and 
safety of our Nation dedicated their lives to its defense. 


The Nation's power and safety lie not alone in its Constitu- clear sky. 
in the burning patriotism of the people, 


which patriotism is a national instinct placed by the Creator in | 


tion and laws, but 
the breast of men. ‘To the soldiers it has inspired the most 
heroic deeds and self-sacrifices in the annals of history. 

The flag is the cherished emblem of our Nation, the signal 
of liberty, and the guiding star of our patriotic impulses. 
Whenever the Stars and Stripes—the rock upon which the 
safety of our Republic stands—are insuited or hauled down, 
the American blood boils and patriotism runs high. We are 
fond of Old Glory, the flag forever; we feel its presehce in our 
very souls; it is the symbol of power and majesty of the 
mightiest nation on earth; it is the emblem of liberty and free 
speech, and commands the honor and respect of all nations. 

The conflict of 1861 was the only civil war in all history, and 
we wish to express our gratitude to and admiration for the 
men who perished for the perpetuity of the Union. There is 
no immortality safer than theirs, and may we drink from the 
same spring of inspiration from which they drank. They are 
only reestablished and glorified our Constitution by uniting 
the States which had been separated—but they reunited the 
spirits of men. All honor to the soldier who is the imperishable 
fortress of his country and who even gives his life as a 
guarantee of peace and safety. 

We admire the physical courage in warfare displayed by our 
soldiers and the n.oral courage in the affairs of our Nation 
by its citizens. We to-day dedicate ourselves. to freedom and 
the flag and the guardianship of the Nation we love. 

The soldier dead bore the cross of union and liberty to its 
loftiest heights, by shedding his life’s blood in performing his 
patrictic duty. Men’s very souls were tried during the dark 
and bloody days of the Civil War. For the soldier, the war 
meant sennty rations, lonely camp fires, and a burning shower 
of bullets from as fearless a foe as ever wore a soldier's uni- 
form. 

No soidiers in the world’s history displayed greater loyalty, 
endured more suffering, and did fiercer fighting than the Con- 
federate boys in gray; they were fighting to maintain the 
integrity of the Confederacy. 

During the four long years in which the Civil War waged, 
110,000 Union soidiers were killed in action and 250,000 died 
from wounds and disease, while in the Confederate Army 
94,000 were killed in action and 200,000 died from disease and 
injuries, making an average of 700 who died daily during the 
entire period of war. 

The cost to the United States was three and one-half billions 
of dollars and to the Confederacy two billions of dollars. 

The termination of this great internal strife not only 
liberated millions of slaves and made them citizens of our 
Republic but also cemented the States into one union in- 
separable, which was destined to be the greatest and grandest 
nation in all the world. To-day there is no North, South, 
East, or West but one great and glorious country that will 
live, grow, and prosper to the end of time. 

It is a beautiful custom to gather on Memorial Day about 
the graves of departed comrades and show reverence for their 
valor, Life sacrificed on the altar of one’s country shows 
lvyalty and patrictism in unspeakable language. Lovers of 
liberty never grow weary in strewing their graves with sweet 
flowers and planting .thereon the flag which they died to 
defend. 

Many great 
on the battle fleld. The revolution made Washington, the 
Father of his Country, immortal; he sat high on the throne 
of freedom, admired by his countrymen; his wise counsel 


men in history have won imperishable fame 
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fitted him to establish the greatest and freest Republic of all 
time. 

The Civil War made Lincoln the great emancipator and 
savior of the Union; he fell through the act ©* an assassin 
at the close of a mighty struggle, in which che passions of 
men had been deepiy stirred, and died with undying love for 
liberty and freedom. 

The Spanish-American War thrilled the world over the naval 
victory of Admiral Dewey in Manila Bay, and Spanish des- 
potism over Cuba and the Philippines was crushed and the 
down-trodden natives were liberated from their thraldom and 
given freedom and glorious opportunities enjoyed by our Na- 
tion. It also made our beloved “ Teddy,” the Rough Rider, 
a great American patriot, renowned statesman, and brilliant 
soldier. As a man the noblest and purest of his time; as a 
citizen the grandest of his Nation; as a President the idol of 
100,000,000 people. 

It is the pride of America that this is a nation of self-made 
men who rose through their own efforts to the proudest posi- 


| tion in the Republic. 


The World War came upon us like a thunderbolt out of a 
All the world was at peace and the nations were 
prosperous, contented, and happy—but in the mind of the Ger- 
man Emperor was hidden the dream of world conquest, and 


| with his great military power and dominant will he threw the 


world into the most perilous war in all history. The United 


| States, a peace-loving nation with no dream of conquest, hoped 


that she might not be drawn into the conflict which threatened 
the life of nations; but Germany, violating all international 
laws and agreements, sank our ships and murdered our citi- 
zens on the high seas, compelling our Nation to protect her 
dignity and to resent the insult to our flag. More than 4,000,- 
000 young men, the dream and hope of our Nation, an- 
swered the insult with shot and shell and played a most im- 
portant part in crushing German autocracy and in restoring 
peace, prosperity, and liberty throughout the world. Thousands 
of our brave boys fell and are now sleeping in Flanders Field. 
No more pathetic and important event has occurred in American 
history than the burial of the unknown soldier in Arlington 
Cemetery. This unknown American patriot was found on the 
firing line in France, where he paid the supreme sacrifice; he 
was brought to Washington under military escort and buried in 
the presence of the President, Members of Congress, and high 
officials of the Army and Navy. 

Our grateful Nation weeps over its dead. Long may the 
flag they so nobly defended wave over their graves until the 
last trumpet shall sound no more. We drop a tear of kindly 
remembrance, full well knowing that their invisible spirits are 
with us to-day, beckoning us to keep sacred the flag for 
which they bled and died. 

Out of all wars comes the genius of liberty, a greater hu- 
manity, a more earnest and fervent patriotism, and a pro- 
found reverence for our laws, liberties, and national institu- 
tions, 

The world has had enough of war and craves peace for the 
advancement of brotherly love among nations, so that our 
future civilization may be safe and that all conflicts in the 
future may be of peace and unity. 

Governments are looking to peaceful adjustments in the 
settlement of serious controversies and prefer to beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks 
rather than to engage in the brutality of war. 

The course of empires is rolling westward, and our beloved 
country may be the field of triumph upon which battles of 
peace may be fought in the future. The best skill of all nations 
is found on our soil, coming in contact with our social and 
national life, enjoying the freedom and liberty of our citizen- 
ship and the opportunities of America. 

We must zealously guard and protect our Constitution, our 
liberties, and our homes. Many dangers threaten our social 
and political life. Socialism, anarchy, ignorance, and in- 
fidelity tend to weaken and break down our institutions. False 
political theories ure claiming recognition in our national 
creed, clamoring for Sabbath desecration, for personal liberty, 
for destruction of corporate interests, and the taking over of 
public utilities 

Civil liberty has been the dream of humanity in all ages. 
Nations have been trampled under foot by tyrants, but the 
grandest heroism has always been displayed by downtrodden 
people everywhere to secure the blessings of freedom, 

Let us crown our bonds of love and heal the wounds of 
war in every heart. Let tus reach the summit of human 
achievement blazing out the path of the Nation, develop and 
tench all our people that God is the ruler of armies and the 
guide of our destinies, 
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The history of the United States has been one continuous | | Was intended by the authors of the adjusted compensation act 


story of rapid, stupendous growth. The passionate struggle to | 
extend slavery led to its total abolition, stimulated national 
sentiment, and created a devotion to the Union. This Nation 
iays under our eyes unfinished. It will require statesmanship 
to guide it on its way to greater development, larger triumphs, 
and higher ideals. 

The true American {s loved for his patriotism and respected 
for his loyalty ; he plants his standard of virtue upon the hilltop 
and sees to it that no foreign heresy shall get a foothold 
upon our soil or defile our standard of government. The 
greatest hope of the future lays in the womanhood of America. 
What is nobler, grander, and more powerful than the Christian 
mother in the home? WDarly and late she toils, never faltering 
and never losing heart in her sacrifices and interest in her 
loved ones. Such noble Christian mothers are all around the 
earth and around the throne of Heaven. 
their wisdom, affection, love, and trust. 


Ambition for conquest has strewn its millions upon devas- | 


tated battle fields and buried the hope, happiness, and lives of 
countless millions. 

Against man the sword has been too often drawn, and as I 
look into the faces of veterans and realize the brave stand they 
took for their-country, when I think of their heroism in fol- 
lowing the flag, I pray that they may some day take their 
places in the ranks of the Great Ruler of the Universe, clothed 
in robes of victory and resplendent with the glory of the re- 
deemed. 

The memories of this day speak with grand eloquence and 
fill our minds with sublime inspiration. From obscurity 150 
years ago this Republic has grown to manhood and vigor, com- 
manding universal admiration. 

Ours is a great destiny. Here on the Western Continent is 


rising a Christian government to shelter people from all climes | 
and guarantee law, order, and liberty. Our fathers surely left | 


us a beautiful heritage which was won by toil and struggle, 
agony and blood, and it is for us to see that it is transmitted 
unimpaired and enriched to those who shall dwell here when 
our day is done. 

We must be Christian heroes and show reverent trust in God 
and obedience to His will. 

The impartial enforcement of the Constitution is the essence 
of a pure democracy, and all men are equal before the law. 


But this empire of peace will be universal only when repre- | 


sentatives of civilized nations shall sit down in the parliament 
of men, in the republic of God on earth. 

We prophesy that the golden age of America will be here 
when Christ lives in the hearts of the American people. Let 
us serve and elevate mankind as Christ elevated Christianity 
on earth. 

A republican form of government develops independent and 
unrestrained thought, and leads many misguided people to 
renounce our Constitution, our laws, and our traditions. 

It becomes the duty of law-abiding and Christian people 
everywhere to crush the serpent of disrespect for law and order 
and to plant in the soul of all violators of law the duty of 
American citizenship. The enforcement of law is the essence 
of a pure democracy and the mandate of the people’s will. 
Let us put our seal of condemnation upon all people who hold 
themselves above the law—let not the hand of justice be 
stayed by misguided mercy for those who override our Con- 
stitution. Let the silent influences of our lives shine into all 
hearts and lead humanity into sweet, tender, and true man- 
hood aglow with human sympathy and love. Let us return 
to the early faith of the founders of the Republic, and we 
shall build a national foundation upon the broad and enduring 
rock of justice, truth, and equality, a government of liberty 
that will shine in splendor and rise as a pyramid of flame to 
light and shelter all nations, and when the Old World is torn 
to fragments by war and hatred, when the European civiliza- 
tion is destroyed, there will go forth from America influences 
to establish there a Christian republic. 

Let us keep alive forever American ideals, the true spirit 
of our fathers—the spirit of seif-sacrifice, of splendid courage, 
of exalted patriotism, of reverent trust in God, and we will be 
assured as long as the sun sheds its golden rays in the canopy 
of heaven of a glorious Republic forever. 


TO AMEND THE WORLD WAR ADJUSTED OOMPENSATION ACT, AND 
SUMMARY OF AMENDMENTS COVERED BY H. RB. 12175, KNOWN AS 
THE JOHNSON BILL 


Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 10277 
provides for a number of amendments to the World War 
adjusted compensation act which are shown to be warranted 
after almost two years’ operation of the act, in order that full 
justice may be given to the veterans and their dependents as 





We bless them for | 








and those who voted for it in both the House and Senate. 

Some of these amendments are made necessary by reason of a 
number of decisions rendered by the Comptroller General in his 
interpretation of the law. In amending the law so as to set 
aside these decisions there is no desire on the part of either the 
subcommittee or the full committeee which considered the bill 
to offer any severe or undue criticism of the Comptroller Gen 
eral. His decisions were made upon technical grounds, and 
while they are perhaps in accordance with the letter of the 
law they certainly are not in harmony with neither the spirit 
of the law, the intention of the framers of the adjusted com- 
pensation law, nor of Congress in passing the law. 

Other of the amendments are made necessary in order to 
clear up some ambiguous provisions of the original act, which 
although perhaps properly viewed and administered by the 
Veterans’ Bureau officials from a legal standpoint, do not 
rightly carry out the intention of Congress and have thereby 
deprived veterans or their dependents of their just benefits. 

Since the convening of Congress there have been a dozen or 
more bills introduced in the House to amend the adjusted com- 
pensation act in one respect or another. Most of the bills pro- 
posed amendments to one or more individual sections of the 
act, and a number of them are duplicates of each other. 

On the opening day of the Sixty-ninth Congress, December 
7, 1925, I introduced a bill, known as H. R. 3750, which covered 
practically all of the amendments carried in the bill now under 
discussion. : 

The subcommittee, of which I was a member, had before it 


| all of the individual bills which had been introduced up to ap 


roximately the Ist of March; public hearings were held and 
fembers of the House, officials of the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
Treasury Department, the War and Navy Departments, and 
the American Legion were heard. The result was the adop 
tion of a composite bill by the Ways and Means Committee, 
which is now before the House for action. 

The amendments carried in the bill, if adopted, will correct 
practically all that class of adjusted compensation claims where 
apparent injustice has been visited upon claimants either 
through harsh interpretations and decisions which have been 
handed down by the Comptroller General in construing the law 
or by reason of ambiguities in the law itself. 

I think that the committee has dealt very generously with 
those who will be benefited by the adoption of these amend- 
ments. There are those who feel that we should still further 
liberalize the law, especially with regard to dependents. No 
one has been a stronger supporter of the war veterans in their 
fight for adjusted compensation than I have been, but I am 
of the opinion that for the present we should not go beyond 
the bounds of the amendments proposed in this bill. 

The adjusted compensation act has been in operation now for 
nearly two years. In a general way it has worked very well and 
has greatly benefited the dependent families of deceased vet- 
erans with but a few exceptions, and I believe all of these ex- 
ceptions will be eliminated with the enactment of this bill into 
law. 

The following is a summary of the amendments covered by 
H. R. 10277 and the effect of these amendments upon the ad- 
justed compensation act. 

The bill passed the Senate on July 3 and was signed by the 
President on the same day and is now a law: 

Amendment to section 302: This amendment takes care of 
those cases where veterans actually made out applications 
during their lifetime in good faith, but for various reasons did 
not get their applications ow file before death ensued. 

There have been a number of cases wherein it appeared that 
the yeterans had made out applications shortly before they 
died but these applications did not actually reach the War or 
Navy Departments before their deaths. 

The departments took the view that the applications were 
made out in good faith, and if evidence could be shown that 
the veteran had intended to file the application, such applica- 
tion would be valid although in effect not received at the de- 
partment until after the veteran’s death, and accordingly cer- 
tified the application to the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The Veterans’ Bureau took the position that the War and 
Navy Departments had jurisdiction, under the law, in all 
matters pertaining to applications, and so they did not ques- 
tion the validity of these applications and proceeded to extend 
the benefits to the veterans or their dependents. 

The Comptroller General held up payment in some of these 
cases taking the view that unless the application was actually 
on file at the War or Navy Department before the veterans’ 
death, such application was not valid, and neither certificates 
nor payments of any kind would be authorized based upon 
such applications, 
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and that court, while not discussing the justice or equity of the 
matter, upheld the Comptroller General on the ground that the 
requirements of the statute technically had not been met. 

The amendment accepts any application as valid when it 


can be shown that the veteran in fact and in good faith made | 


out his application and that he intended that it be filed. 

Of course no such application would be valid unless it is 
filed on or before January 1, 1928, which is the date set within 
which all applications must be filed, and in order that an appli- 
cation be valid it must, of course, bear the bona fide signature 
of the veteran in order to preciude the possibility of fraud by 
having the application signed by some other person than the 
veteran. 

Section 2, amendment to section 3038: This amendment, in 
substance, more clearly places with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, respectively, the responsibility for determining valid 
applications, and also the responsibility for determining the 
amount of adjusted service credit due upon the service of each 
veteran, and does away with any determination of such facts 
by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

In other words, under this amendment the Veterans’ Bureau 
accepts as valid an application. transmitted by the War and 
Navy Departments and as to the amount of adjusted service 
credit, and the Veterans’ Bureau is relieved of the duty of 
checking up and verifying the facts submitted by the War or 
Navy Department. The amendment eliminates the present 
dual responsibility with respect to the validity of applications 
and the amount of service credit due, and places the determi- 
nation of those facts solely in the War and Navy Departments. 
It is an amendment in the interest of efficiency and the lessen- 
ing of “red tape” in passing upon an application. 

Section 8, amendment to section 808: The purpose of this 
amendment is to do away with any deductions from the 
amounts payable under the adjusted compensation act on ac- 
count of any indebtedness that may be owing by veterans to the 
United States Government. 

The original Jaw carries a provision that no sum payable 
under the act shall be subject to attachment, levy, or seizure 
under any legal process or to national or State taxation. 

The Comptroller General has held that this exemption does 
not apply with respect to the United States Government, and 
that whatever indebtedness there may be on the part of a vet- 


eran, such indebtedness may be collected by making deduction | 


from any amount due the veteran as adjusted compensation. 


The amendment not only prevents the making of deductions | 


on account of future indebtedness but it also pays back, either 


to the veteran or his dependents, any amount which may have | 
| death. Many claims of dependents have been disallowed be- 


already been deducted on account of such indebtedness. In 


the case of a living veteran if the amount deducted exceeds $50, 
then such amount would be used as the basis for a new certifi- | 


cate to be issued to the veteran, 
it is to be paid in cash. 


If the amount is under $50, 
This method of paying back deduc- 


tions of $50 and over is advocated because it would be much | 
less work and create much less confusion to issue a new certifi- 
cate than to call in the old certificates and issue new ones in | 


their stead. 


If the amount returnable on account of deductions made is to | 
| presumed to have been dependent upon the veteran, and in a 


| further liberalization of the present law the amendment pro- 


be paid to a dependent because of the death of the veteran, 
payment shall be made in accordance with the manner of pay- 
ments to dependents as provided in the original law; that is, 
in cash in 10 quarterly installments. 
is also adopted in the interest of simplification and orderly 
procedure. 

Paragraph F of this section is a new provision, which pro- 


vides that, if the amount payable under the adjusted compensa- | 


tion act is not over $500, the same may be paid in accordance 
with regulations to be prescribed by the Director of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau to the person entitled thereto without the neces- 
sity of an administration of the estate. 


The purpose of this provision is to do away with the expense | 
| of the act widows of veterans who had been deserted by their 


incident to the administration of an estate where the amount 
to be distributed under the intestacy laws would really be iess 
than the expense attached in the necessary litigation involved 
in taking out letters of administration. Therefore the director 
is permitted to make such payments direct. 

Section 4 amended by adding a new section following section 
309: This amendment will make the decisions of the Secretary 
ef War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau final and conclusive with respect to matters 
within their respective jurisdictions. 

The Comptroller General is specifically directed to allow 
credit in the accounts of the disbursing officer of the Veterans’ 
Bureau for all payments under the adjusted compensation act 
which are authorized by the director. 
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A case of this kind was tested out in the Court of Claims, ' 


This method of payment | 


| of his death by reason of her own willful act. 
| what of a negative proposition, but by implication this amend- 
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In effect this amendment would make the decisions of the 
Secretaries of War and Navy with respect to the validity of 
applications and the amount of adjusted service credit final and 
conclusive and not subject to review by the Comptroller General. 

And, further, it would make the decisions of the Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau with respect to those who are entitled to 
receive benefits and with respect to questions of dependency 
final and conclusive, and likewise not subject to review by the 
comptroller, But review by the comptroller is still maintained 
with respect to disbursements incident to the administration of 
the law, but such review is eliminated with respect to payments 
to veterans or their dependents. 

Section 5, amendment to section 501: This amendment author- 
izes the cash payment of the full amount of adjusted service 
credit to those veterans who were 75 years of age or over at the 
time of making application for adjusted compensation. If the 
veteran has died since making application, a like amount is 
paid to his beneficiary, if the veteran named one, and if he did 
not name any, then to his estate. 

This amendment is made necessary in vlew of the difficulty 


. encountered in computing the amount of adjusted service cer- 


tificates according to actuarial principles for persons whose age 
exceeds 75 years at the time of making application. There are 
a very limited number covered by this amendment. 

This amendment was stricken out by the Senate and is not 
a part of the law. 

Section 6, amendment to section 503: This amendment would 
make it a misdemeanor carrying a penalty of a fine of $500 or 
imprisonment for not more than one year for accepting any 
assignment of an adjusted service certificate or for accepting 
such certificate as security for a loan. 

It also makes void the designation of any beneficiary which 
has been made for the consideration of a loan having been 
made to the veteran. 

In one particular case in the State of Texas one money lender 
had in his possession more than 200 certificates, valued at more 
than $300,000, on which he had loaned about $10,000 and had 
received notes on account of such loans for more than $15,000. 

The purpose of this amendment is to do away with such 
unlawful transactions as these. It is for the protection of 
the veteran, and it is also a warning to those who engaged in 
such practices that they are amenable to the law. 

Sections 7 and 8, amendments to sections 601 and 602: These 
amendments apply only to those cases where the veteran has 
died before making application. 

The amendment in section 7 liberalizes the dependency section 
of the original law. The original act requires that depend- 
ency be shown upon the veteran at the time of the veteran's 


cause-of this requirement, and the amendment eliminates this 
hardship by entitling dependents to the benefits of the act 
where it is shown that the claimant has become dependent at 
any time within the period of the death of the veteran and 
January 2, 1928. 

Under the amendment in section 8 widows and children 
under the age of 18 are presumed to be dependent. This pre- 
sumption obtains in the original law; however, under the 
amendment, if the mother of a veteran is a widow, she is 


vides that either a father or mother, if over the age of 60 
years, shall be presumed to be dependent and shall not be 
required to produce evidence to show such dependency. If 


| the father and mother are under 60 years of age, they may be 


entitled to benefits, but they must prove their dependency upon 
the veteran to the satisfaction of the bureau. 

Section 8 also provides that no payments shall be made to 
a widow who was living apart from her husband at the time 
This is some- 


ment would possibly include as a person entitled to the benefits 


husbands; in other words, this section would cut out from 
the benefits of the act those widows who were not living with 
their husbands through their own choice. 

Section 9, amendment to section 605: This does the same 


| thing as section 2, with respect to the dependents of veterans. 


Section 10, amendment to section 607: This section merely 
makes provision for a widower being included in the term 
“widow.” In other words, it confers the same benefits upon 
the husband of a woman who served in the World War as it 
does upon the wife of a man who served, in the event of death. 

Section 11, amendment to section 608: This amendment has 
for its purpose the correction of the original law, wherein by 
inadvertence a 60-day period was not allowed as compensable 
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for credit, upon the assumption that every man in the service 
had received a $60 bonus at the time of the passage of the 
original act. 

This relates to the $60 bonus, which was given to every 
veteran at the time of his discharge from the service. In the 
framing of the adjusted compensation act sight was lost of the 
fact that this $60 bonus was not paid, and could not have 
been paid, to those men who were killed in action or died 
prior to discharge. 

Under the law, in computing the number of days for ad- 
justed service, the bureau was obliged to deduct 60 days 
from the service of every veteran, and so the dependents of 
those who were killed in action or died in the service prior 
to discharge were deprived of a credit of 60 days’ service on 
the assumption that the soldier had received the $60 bonus. 

Accordingly this 60-day period deducted from the service 
eredit of men who died while in the service is taken care of 
in this amendment by authorization for the payment of $60 
in cash, to be paid in a lump sum to those dependents en- 
titled to it. 

Section 12: This is a new section, and merely provides that 
nothing in the act as passed shall invalidate any payments 
already made under the original act. 

In other words, it means that whatever payments have been 
made in accordance with the original act shall not be affected 
by any of the amendments covered in this bill. 

It also provides that whenever a dependent is adjudged to be 
entitled to adjusted compensation the installment payments 
shall continue to such person regardless of any change in such 
person’s civil status. 

The Comptroller General has ruled under the original law 
that a widow, upon her remarriage, forfeited here rights to 
succeeding installment payments. This amendment would per- 
mit her to receive the full amount of the adjusted service credit 
to which she has been adjudged entitled. 

The payment of any amount due dependents under the ad- 
justed compensation act upon the installment plan was merely 
a matter of convenience to the Government. A widow once 
adjudged to be entitled to adjusted compensation was entitled 
to receive every cent of the amount of the adjusted service 
credit. Had we not adopted the installment-payment plan in 
the original act and paid dependents in lump-sum payments, 
of course, the widow would have received a cash payment for 
the full amount of the adjusted service credit, which could not 
be taken away from her if she remarried the next day after 
receiving it. She should not be denied that to which she is 
rightly entitled because of the fact that the Government, for its 
own convenience, saw fit to distribute the amount in quarterly 
payments. 

The amendment does provide, however, that in no case shall 
more money be paid than the total amount of adjusted service 
credit due in such particular cases. 

Section 13, amending Title VII: This section makes it a penal 
offense to counterfeit or alter an adjusted service certificate, 
and authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to direct and use 
the Secret Service Division of the Treasury Department in the 
detections of violations of this section, 

While the general statutes perhaps would provide for a pen- 
alty for tampering with adjusted service certificates, it was 
thought best that a specific provision be made covering adjusted 
service certificates, and was so recommended both by the Treas- 
ury and Veterans’ Bureau officials. 

Section 14, amending Title VII: This section authorizes the 
director to issue a duplicate adjusted service certificate upon 
submission of evidence satisfactory to him that a certificate, 
without bad faith on the part of the person entitled to payment 
thereon, has been lost, destroyed, or so defaced as to impair its 
value. 

The holder of an original certificate who seeks a duplicate is 
required to file in the Veterans’ Bureau an indemnity bond in 
sum equal to the face value of the certificate to secure the Goy- 
ernment against any liability on the original certificate issued. 
This is not more than is required in the case of lost checks, lost 
Liberty bonds, or other Government securities. 

All amendments covered in this bill are retroactive to May 
19, 1924, the date upon which the adjusted compensation act 
went into effect, and are automatic in effect; that is, those who 
are benefited by this bill are not compelled to make application 
to the bureau for adjustment of their claims, and the bureau is 
directed to earry out the provisions of the bill as soon as prac- 
ticable following its enactment into law. 

I also append a summary of the amendments to existing law 
contained in H. R. 12175, known as the Johnson bill, which has 
been signed by the President and is now a law: 

H. R. 12175 amends existing law, as indicated in the follow- 
ing summary. Section numbers given below refer to section 
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of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended by H. R. 
12175: 

Section 4 increases the 
$12,000 a year. 

Section 10 authorizes the director to hospitalize women vet- 
erans, entitled to hospitalization, in other than Government 
hospitals so that these women veterans may be hospitalized 
adjacent to their homes when in need of treatment of this 
character. 

Director authorized to alter, improve, or extend out-patient 
dispensary facilities without the approval of the President, and 
also authorized to improve existing Government hospital facili- 
ties without the approval of the President where the bed 
capacity will not be materially increased. 

Section 21, the director authorized to restrict the number of 
wards one guardian can act for within the District of Columbia. 

Director authorized to go into court through his attorney 
where, in his opinion, a guardian is not properly executing the 
duties of his trust, and authorized to suspend payments to any 
such guardian who shali neglect or refuse to render an account 
to the director showing the application of payments for the 
benefit of the beneficiary. 

Section 26 authorizes the director to make payments of 
$1,000 or less to such persons as would, under the laws of 
the State or residence of the decedent, be entitled to his per- 
sonal property in case of intestacy in the absence of a duly 
appointed legal representative. 

Section 28 provides that the United States Government life- 
insurance fund be reimbursed from appropriations for military 
and naval insurance, where recovery of overpayments from 
beneficiaries without fanlit was not made. This is to protect 
the United States Government life-insurance fund, the reserve 
of which belongs to the policyholders and not to the Govern- 
ment. 

Section 31: Beneficiaries who have lost personal effects 
through fire at Veterans’ Bureau hospitals to be reimbursed for 
this loss by the burean. 

Section 33 authorizes the Veterans’ Bureau to provide courses 
of instruction for professional employees, and to send not more 
than 2 per cent of the professional personnel to outside pro- 
fessional schools, 

Section 200 includes spinal meningitis as one of those diseases 
to be conclusively held to be of service origin where entitled to 
10 per cent degree of disability rating prior to January 1, 
1925. 

Includes under the benefits of the act women citizens assigned 
to the medical department of the United States Army who 
were sent overseas by the War Department and who served in 
base hospitals over there. 

Section 201: Women who served as Army nurses under con- 
tract between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, included in 
provision for $100 burial and $7 for flag, now applicable to 
veterans who died and did not leave sufficient assets to meet 
the expenses of burial and funeral and transportation of the 
body. In addition the decision of the director as to “ sufficient 
assets” is made “ binding for all purposes” in relation to the 
burial provisions. 

Section 202: The organic loss of speech deemed to be total 
and permanent disability. 

That any ex-service person shown to have had a tuberculous 
disease of a compensable degree who in the judgment of the 
director has reached a condition of complete arrest of his 
disease shall receive compensation of not less than $50 per 
month: Provided, however, That nothing in this provision shall 
deny a beneficiary the right to receive a temporary total rating 
for six months after discharge from a one year’s period of hos- 
pitalization: Provided further, That no payments under this 
provision shall be retroactive and the payments hereunder shall 
commence from the date of the passage of this act or the day 
the disease reaches a condition of arrest, whichever be the 
latter date. 

Reduction in compensation to $20 a month for Insane veter- 
ans without dependents maintained by the bureau in an in- 
stitution for six months changed to read “ maintained by the 
Government” to make the provision applicable to men in 
soldiers’ homes. It also provides that where such person re- 
covers his reason and is discharged as competent such addi- 
tional sums shall be paid him as would equal the total sum by 
which his compensation has been reduced through the operation 
of this section. 

Authorizes the reimbursement of State hospitals for the care 
of ex-service men prior to the bureau taking over their care. 

(10). This is the general hospitalization section without 
reference to service connection. Necessary traveling expenses 
“incident to hospitalization” are allowed. The time limitation 
“since 1897” ig stricken from the bill, which extends this hos- 


director's salary from $10,000 to 
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pitalization privilege to veterans of any of our wars, expedi- 
tions, or military occupations. It also includes “those women 
who served as Army nurses under contracts between April 21, 
1898, and February 2, 1901.” The director is authorized to 
supply clothing and prosthetic appliances and repairs to a vet- 
eran hospitalized under this section where he is financially 
unable to supply himself with these. The section is also 
amended to prevent deduction from the pension of a veteran 
for the hospitalization provided, and accordingly modifies acts 
in conflict with this. The director is authorized to furnish such 
hospitalization in Alaska in other than Government hospitals. 

Section 208: Loss of wages to be paid by the bureau while 
submitting to medical examination changed to read “a per diem 
allowance of $2.65 per day for the period of travel and observa- 
tion.” This is amended to provide for persons who are working 
for themselves, such as men on commission, or farmers. The 
Comptroller General had ruled that such persons could not be 
reimbursed for loss of wages while being examined. 

Section 206: Amended to extend the time to June 7, 1927, for 
the filing of proof of the service origin of a disability. 

Section 209: This required that a claim for compensation 
must be filed within five years after discharge or resignation from 
the service, or in case of death during service, within five years 
after the death is finally recorded. The director was allowed | 
to extend this time for two years for good cause shown. The | 
present bill amends this to allow the director to extend this 
time for five years. 

Section 212: The limitations on active service or retirement 
pay #s a bar to compensation removed retroactively to April 6, 
1917. 

The new rating schedule of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, made applicable to disabilities occurring as a result of 
service prior to April 6, 1917, and after July 2, 1921. 

Section 300: Applications for insurance validated for mem- 
bers of the reserve forces made while in attendance at a mili- 
tary or naval training camp or station. 

Members of the Coast Guard allowed to apply for insurance. 

Section 304 extends time for the reinstatement of insurance 
for men suffering from service-connected disabilities to one year 
following the passage of this amendment. 

Provides that a person suffering from service-connected dis- 
ability who is now permanently and totally disabled may rein- 
state his insurance for one. year after the approval of this 
nmendment by having the amount of the unpaid back premiums 
charged as an interest-bearing indebtedness against the face 
value of the policy where proof satisfactory to the director is 
furnished showing that the applicant is unable to pay the back 
premiums. 

The limiting date for reinstatement for yearly renewable term 
insurance extended from July 2, 1926, to July 2, 1927. 

Section 305: Payment of insurance revived by uncollected 
compensation restricted to the insured, his widow, child or chil- 
dren, dependent mother or father, in the order named unless 
otherwise designated by the insured during his lifetime or by 
last will and testament. This limitation is added to prevent 
persons who are not close relatives of the veteran from bring- 
ing suit to revive his insurance after his death and thus obtain 
these payments for themselves. 

Section 308; A new section which provides that if a man re- 
mits his premium within seven days following the grace period 
and dies before furnishing health statement director may waive 
examination requirement if man was in the required state of 
health. 

Section 309: A new section providing that where a person al- 
lowed his insurance to lapse and died prior to collecting his 
$60 discharge bonus, this sum shall be allowed to revive in- 
surance, where if applied to the payment of premiums when 
due it would equal or exceed the same. 

Section 406: Persons receiving placement training on June 30, 
1926, may continue in such training until January 1, 1927. 

Persons receiving educational training in schools or institu- 
tions on June 30, 1926, may continue in such training for not 
more than two years after the passage of this amendatory act. 

The language of this section clarified so as to permit payment 
of two months’ training allowance following rehabilitation, as 
provided by section 404. 

Section 506: A new section to make the provisions of Title V 
applicable to the administration of the act in the Philippine 
Islands, 

New section: A new section added authorizing the erection 
of garages on hospital reservations of the Bureau for the ac- 
commodation of privately owned automobiles of the hospital 
personnel, who shall reimburse the Government for the use of 
same. 
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RESUME OF FIRST SESSION OF SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


Mr. STROTHER. Mr. Speaker, in a few hours the record 
of the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress will pass into 
history. It has been a productive session. It is generally con- 
ceded that this Congress has done more work since December 
than any other recent Congress. There has been little strife 
or friction between the major parties, and for the most part 
only an imaginary line has divided us. I for one believe that 
we have kept the faith with those who intrusted the business 
of this great Nation to our keeping. Seventeen thousand eight 
hundred and twelve bills were introduced in the House and 
Senate, many of which have been considered by the proper 
committees and action taken thereon by Congress. Those 
enacted into law, I believe, are sensible and conservative. 

It is my honor to represent the fifth West Virginia district, 
the chief industry of which is the production of the celebrated 
Pocabontas and other brands of superior quality coal. Its 
population has increased 150 per cent since 1900, according to 
statistics furnished by the Census Bureau. This is made up 
not only of persons from many States of the Union but many 
nations, lured by the “ black diamonds ” that underlie our moun- 
tains. In 1924 the district produced 43,000,000 tons of coal, 
being 40 per cent of that mined in the State of West Virginia 
for that year. With the exception of one unfortunate incident, 
it has had little to mar its industrial peace, and’ often when 
the mines of other portions of the United States are at a 
standstill, we are producing the coal to keep the country warm 
and furnish steam to industries. 

Among the outstanding legislation considered and written 
into law at this session of Congress of interest to my con- 
stituents might be mentioned the following: 

1. Tax reduction. 

. The settlement of war debts with 13 countries. 

. Watson-Parker railroad labor bill. 

. Public buildings and grounds. 

. Spanish-American war veterans’ bill. 

. World War veterans’ bill. 

. Civil War veterans’ bill. 

. Appropriations for various departments. 

. Civil service retirement act. 

10. The creation of a separate department for Air Corps, with 
Assistant Secretary of War and Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. ; 

11. Amendments to bankruptcy laws. 

12. Federal aid for roads. 

13. Commercial aircraft. 

Besides these, there have been many private bills passed 
authorizing the construction of bridges, building of dams, cor- 
recting military status, granting pensions to Civil and Spanish- 
American War veterans and their dependents, and so forth. 

One of the first private bills passed at this session of Con- 
gress was my bill, H. R. 5043, granting the consent of Congress 
for the construction of a bridge across the Big Sandy River 
between Catlettsburg, Ky., and Kenova, W. Va. 


TAXATION 


The subject of taxation has engaged the attention of the 
people of the United States for many years. The burden upon 
the country has been staggering. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Nation, when Congress convened, there was a tax 
program ready for submission. This was due to the efforts of the 
Ways and Means Committee, which came to Washington many 
weeks before Congress convened and, after exhaustive hear- 
ings, was ready to present to Congress on December 7, House 
bill No. 1. Through nonpartisan efforts this bill became a 
law in time to give the benefit.of tax reduction this year, and 
exempted more than 2,000,000 citizens from income taxes, and 
eased the burden upon millions of others. In dollars and cents 
it is estimated that it reduced taxation $380,000,000. 

We got in the habit of spending the people’s money quite 
freely during the World War, and it was necessary to call a 
halt. Following the example of our President and the more 
recent Congresses, we have been economical during this Con- 
gress with the people’s money, in spite of assertions to the 
contrary. The general expenses of the Government have been 
reduced and strict adherence to the Budget has enabled the 
Treasury to reduce the public debt by $872,000,000 during the 
year. Such a reduction would not have been possible but for 
the wise administration of the Nation’s affairs under the leader- 
ship of our able President, Calvin Coolidge. I regret that 
the State and municipal governments have not given the same 
attention to this important subject of economy and followed the 
example of the Federal Government in the curtailment of ex- 
penditures and the consequent reduction of taxes. 
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WAR DEBTS 

Believing that the commissions selected for the purpose had 
made the best terms possible, I voted for the settlement of the 
several war debts. It is true that we will not be reimbursed 
the full amount advanced, but under the peculiar economic 
conditions confronting these countries and the fact that there 
was no way to enforce the collection of the debts, I felt, like 
many of my colleagues, that it was best for all concerned that 
the settlements be approved by Congress. 

LABOR BOARD 

The Labor Board created in 1920 when the railroads were re- 
turned to the owners had not been satisfactory to the owners, 
to the employees, or to the public. The question has been of 
great concern because in 1922 the country was visited by one 
of the greatest strikes in the history of the Nation. Realizing 
the impotence of the machinery set up to settle the differences, 
representatives of the railroads and employees got together 
and worked out the basis for a board of mediation. After 
long hearings by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at which the public was given an opportunity to | 
present its views, the committee reported H. R. 9463, which 
passed the House on March 1 by a vote of 381 to 13. Some 
Members felt that there was some question as to whether the 
interest of the public would be sufficiently protected, and 
numerous efforts were made, without success, to amend the 
provisions of the bill on the floor of the House. There was a 
general feeling that the rights of the public would not be 
affected, but as the railroads and employees, through their 
representatives, had agreed upon the terms in an honest effort | 
to settle future disputes, it was evident that Congress should 
approve the plan agreed upon and as submitted in said bill. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

The erection of public buildings to house post offices and 
other Federal offices has been at a practical standstill since 
1913. The government here in the Nation’s Capital is seriously 
handicapped by the lack of space and centralization of de- 
partments, by fire hazards, sanitary conditions, and so forth. 
Moreover the Post Office Department is paying out a stupen- 
dous sum of money in the way of rents for quarters in all parts 
of the country, and many of the buildings erected 15 or 20 
years ago have become entirely inadequate. For the relief 
of these conditions Congress appropriated $165,000,000—$50,- 
000,000 of which is to be spent in the District of Columbia, 
and the remainder in the erection of public buildings through- 
out the country, under the supervision of the Treasury and | 
Post Office Departments. Under this bill the city of Wil- | 
liamson, in my district, will secure a handsome and substantial 
building, it being in the preferred class, as having had an ap 
propriation which has not been sufficient to erect a suitable | 
building. The bill further provides that at least two buildings 
shall be erected in each State during a period of five years. 
The Treasury and Post Office Departments have begun a com- 
prehensive survey of the public-building situation, in order that 
the public-building needs and conditions of the country may be 
ascertained as a whole, 





WAR VETERANS 


Congress has liberalized the laws relating to veterans of all 
wars, and has increased pensions, including $15,000,000 addi- 
tional pensions to Civil War veterans, I have endeavored 
through correspondence and personal calls to make satisfactory 
settlement of the claims of soldiers and their dependents, I 
have always had great sympathy for those who in time of 
emergency responded to their country’s call. They are the 
wards of the Nation, and the Government must continue to 
aid them. I was heartily in accord with the appropriation 
made by Congress for the erection of a suitable monument to 
the Unknown Soldier who lies just across the Potomac in the 
Arlington National Cemetery, and who typifies those who made 
the supreme sacrifice in the World War. 

FEDERAL AID FOR ROADS 


In the day of the horse-drawn vehicle we did not give so 
much consideration to the question of roads. Fifty years ago 
there was no considerable sentiment or demand for an inter- 
state or national road system. At that time Congress could 
not have been induced to enact the Federal road laws that we 
now have. It is estimated there are now 3,000,000 miles of 
public highways, connecting thousands of municipalities and 
the 48 State governments. Upon these 3,000,000 miles of high- 
way are driven 20,000,000 motor vehicles. It is said that one- 
fifth of our population is moving interstate every day. The 
first appropriation for Federal aid for roads was made in 
1916, when Congress appropriated $75,000,000, to be spent 
over a period of five years.. During this Congress we appro- 
priated $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
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and a like amount for the period ending June 30, 1929. This 
money is appropriated to the States through the Bureau of 
Public Roads on what is considered an equitable basis I 
concur with President Coolidge in his message to Congress De- 
cember 6, 1923,‘when he said, “ No expenditure of public money 
contributes so much to the national weaith as for building 
good roads.” The basis of distribution of Federal-aid funds 
to the several States is on the basis of one-third, according 
to the ratio which the area of each State bears to the total 
area of all the States; one-third in the ratio which the popu- 
lation of each State bears to the total population of all the 
States; and one-third in ratio which the mileage of rural- 
delivery routes and star routes in each State bears to the total 
mileage of rural-delivery routes and star routes in all the 
States. I was in favor of and glad to see this bill pass Con- 
gress by a large vote. 


COAL LEGISLATION 


During the present session of Congress the country faced a 
stupendous coal strike when the anthracite operators and 
miners were unable to agree upon wages and working condi- 
tions. Owing to the fact that a great many people in the north- 
eastern portion of the United States who have burned anthra- 
cite coal for many years were not willing or were not in a 
position to change from anthracite to bituminous coal, coupled 
with the inclination of the middleman to profiteer, the price 
soared while the supply diminished. The price is said to have 
been as high as $18 a ton in some quarters, whereas it was 
selling at our mines for $2 and less a ton. As a result of the 
agitation of the consumer many bills were introduced in both 
branches of Congress and hearings held. Congress, in my 
opinion, acted very wisely in refusing to enact the legislation 
sought by the bills. On account of the vast amount of coal 
mined in my district, 1 have kept in close touch with the situa- 
When the unwarranted prejudices against 
bitumirous coal is dissipated and the consumer understands the 
problems of the producer the situation will be clarified. I be- 
lieve the legislation proposed and now pending before Congress 
is unconstitutional, and that the Government has no authority 
to set up fact-finding agencies any more in the coal-mining 
business than in many other industries, 

COMMITTER WORK 

It has been my honor to be a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee during the present session of Congress. I have given 
unstintingly of my time to its work and at the same time en- 
deavored to look after departmental and other matters for my 
constituents. The committee has considered during the present 
session a great many bills and resolutions and spent many 
hours hearing evidence and arguments. The two major inves- 
tigations were impeachment charges brought against Judge 
George W. English, of East St. Louis, Ill, and Frederick A. 
Fenning, commissioner of the District of Columbia. I have 
enjoyed the association and the privilege of laboring with the 
learned men composing this committee, and it has given me a 
keener outlook on life. 


DEPARTMENTAL WORK 


Most congressional duties consist of committee and depart- 
mental work. I have endeavored to fellow not only the bills 
introduced by myself but those in which my people were inter- 
ested to see that appropriate action was taken thereon. Many 
bills would sleep the sleep that knows no waking if a Congress- 
man did not appear before the committees and present such 
evidence as he has to satisfy the members of the merits or 
demerits of a bill. Early in life I acquired the habit of 
answering correspondence and attending to detail matters 
promptly. It has therefore been easy to follow, and I have 
made an effort to give diligent attention to all departmental 
matters and various requests and inquiries made of me. Some 
have been more or less humorous, but all have received my 
prompt attention. I have distributed several thousand pieces of 
literature and governmental publications, which I trust have 
been of material benefit to those receiving same. . 

While I have never sought publicity, the press has been very 
considerate of me and has given to its readers some idea of my 
work as their Representative. For this I am very grateful, 
because I fully realize its potent influence and the many ways 
it can assist a Representative in serving the public. I have 
endeavored to the best of my ability to look after the interests 
of my constituents, whom I am very proud to represent. No 
request has been made of me that I have not made an honest 
effort to comply with. I have endeavored to be the Repre- 
sentative of the whole people, and the political affiliation of any 
constituent has never occurred to me when 1 was trying to 
eomply with his or her wishes. 
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VIEWS OF LEGISLATION IN THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, every political platform adopted 
for the last quarter of a century has pledged support to agri- 
culture and to labor. These pledges were mdde when votes 
were needed. The excuse offered by leaders for not fulfilling 
some of them so far as farmers are concerned are that “the 
farmers are not agreed as to what they want.” So far as labor 
is concerned, no excuse whatever is offered. 

if a bill is offered that is agreed to by the farmers, then the 
excuse is made that, “the farmers do not offer anything that 
we can agree to.” In case of labor many bills offered in their 
behalf are never permitted to see the light of day. The rail- 
road labor bill is an exception to that rule but the railroads 
are cognizant of the fact that, after several years’ experience 
with the discredited Labor Board set up by the Esch-Oummins 
law, they are not able to produce dividends. So they joined 
with their employees in urging the passage of the railroad 
labor act. Labor in general, and the farmers in particular, 
have not been in so fortunate a position. Those who make 
their billions off the farmers and wage earners have not yet 
recognized the fact that their continued prosperity depends 
upon the prosperity of the farmer. They may possibly recog- 
nize it when it is too late. 

It is true that the leaders of the House of Representatives 
claim they have legislated in the interests of the farmers in 
reducing the taxes of 200 millionaires $1,000,000 each, claiming 
they will pass that reduction on to the farmer. But I have 
inquired of retailers, wholesalers, bankers, and other business 
men as to how much less I would be able to purchase a pair 
of shoes, a suit of clothes, or a pound of coffee as a result 
of reducing the taxes of big business institutions, and the 
uniform reply has been “not any.” In other words, business 
charges all the traffic will bear for what it has to sell, and 
it does it whether it pays taxes or whether it does not. So 
that, ordinarily, whether business is taxed or whether it is 
not, it does not pass that tax or the benefits of tax reduction 
on to the consumer. If that is true, then there is no benefit to 
the producer by reducing the’ taxes of 200 millionaires in the 
United States $1,000,000 each, while the remaining 110,000,000 
people get a reduction of less than $1.50 each on the average. 

I voted for the Haugen bill. In it three of the four prin- 
cipal objections I had to the original McNary-Haugen Dill 
were eliminated, and the fourth was partly eliminated. The 
McNary-Haugen bill dealt a death blow to cooperatives. The 
Haugen bill encouraged them. The price-fixing gymnastics of 
the original bill were not in the Haugen bill. The army of 
employees it would require to administer the original bill, at a 
cost of $200,000,000 per year, was eliminated from the Haugen 
bill, and the assessment of losses against the farmer was 
eliminated for two years. I did not vote for the Haugen bill be- 
cause I felt it would entirely solve the farmers’ problems. I 
voted for it because it was the only thing offered, and I could 
see no possible harm it could do the farmer, especially with 
the most objectionable features of the original McNary-Haugen 
bill eliminated. 

Some of the self-styled leaders of the House tell us that they 
will support a farm relief bill if the farmers themselves will 
agree as to what they want. In that they are not sincere, 
because there are several bills before Congress that the farm- 
ers are agreed on. They are agreed on a bill to prohibit 
the manufacture of the 200,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine 
made and sold in this country. Yet the committee will not 
even hold a hearing on such a bill which I introduced early in 
the session. The farmers are agreed that the tariff on butter 
should be increased to prohibit the importation of 20,000,000 
pounds of that article per year. The farmers are agreed that 
the duty should be increased on milk and cream to prevent 
these articles from coming in to drive the price of dairy 
products still further below the cost of production. The farm- 
ers are agreed that the Esch-Cummins law should be amended 
to permit freight rates to be based on a fair return on capital 


* invested. 


So it makes no difference what the farmers are agreed on. 
They are going to get no consideration at the hands of this 
administration or any other administration controlled by special 
interests, and they are going to get just that kind of an admin- 
istration so long as they meekly obey the mandate to “ Vote for 
Coolidge and Dawes, or starve,” and so long as they elect men 
to Congress who will hang around the straw bosses for instruc- 
tions as to what their actions shall be for the day, and then sit 
around and shiver in their boots for fear they may do or say 
something that will cause these straw bosses to “read” them 
out of the party. 

To these shiverers I wish to utter a word of warning. The 
straw bosses of Congress went through the farcical spectacle of 
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reading the Congressmen from Wisconsin out of the Republican 
Party for obeying their oaths of office and exercising their coy. 
stitutional privilege of acting like free men. The Republican 
voters of that State read them back into the party again. 

A certain gentleman from Pennsylvania was read into the 
Republican Party by following the dictates of the administra. 
tion and the straw bosses in Congress, and the Republican 
voters of that State read him out again. Let us go over into 
Illinois. There we find another gentleman who was read into 
the Republican Party by the straw bosses here in Washing. 
ton, while the Republican voters of Illinois read him out again. 
Let us step across the Mississippi River into Iowa. There we 
find a man regularly nominated and elected by the Republicans 
of that State, kicked out of his seat in the Senate one day 
after a White House breakfast, and previously read out of the 
party by the straw bosses. But when the Republicans of that 
State got a whack at the situation, they read Smith Brookhurt 
back into the party, and will read him into the Senate in No- 
vember. But we find another gentleman from that State, 
elected to the Senate upon the Republicanism of Lincoln and 
Grant, upon the principles that made the party great; but 
when he came to Washington, he found that in order to be con- 
sidered a good Republican by the handful of straw bosses and 
self-styled leaders, controlled and dictated to by special inter- 
ests, he had to surrender his independence and follow the dic- 
tates of the administration, in order to be considered a “ goou 
Republican.” But when he went before the Republicans of 
Iowa he was read out of the party once and for all time. We 
only have to step across the line into Minnesota to find another 
shining example of a man who had served the people of that 
State well in his fight against the domination of the Northern 
Pacific railroad. For that great service he was sent to the 
Senate by the Republicans of that State to continue the fight 
for common folks in accordance with the Republican prin- 
ciples of Lincoln. But when he got te Washington he was 
given to understand that if he expected to be considered a good 
Republican he would have to forget the people back home, 
submerge his independence, and follow the dictates of the ad- 
ministration. The Republicans of Minnesota read him out of 
the party. We have only to go to Oregon and Washington to 
find others who surrendered to the dictates of the administra- 
tion in order to receive the straw-boss brand of Republicanism, 
and who in turn were read out of the party by the voters of 
those States. The political path of straw-boss Republicanism 
is strewn with just such wrecks. There are no wrecks in the 
path of Republicanism emanating from the voters themselves. 

Therefore until the agricultural interests of this country 
elect men to Congress who will follow the dictates of the voters 
instead of those of the self-styled leaders the farmers can not 
expect to get very much legislation in their interests. 

But even if they get all the legislation desired the battle is 
not half won. Legislation is a necessary thing in order to se- 
eure justice. Yet legislation without honest and efficient ad- 
ministration is worse than no legislation at all. The Federal 
reserve act was passed in order to take control of the finances 
of the country out of the hands of the bankers. The Federal 
Trade Commission was created to prohibit big business combina- 
tions from reducing consumers to penury. Yet it is not being 
so administered. The Department of Agriculture was created 
in the interest of agriculture. Yet we have strong evidence 
that the policies of bureaus in that department are entirely 
dominated by the packers and other business interests. The 
legal department of the Government was created to prosecute 
offenders of the law. Yet it is known to have protected them. 

We have a law which says: “All substances made of milk 
or skimmed milk, with the admixture of butter—and made in 
imitation or semblance of cheese shall be known and desig- 
nated as ‘ filled cheese,’” and every manufacturer of such cheese 
shall pay $400 license fee per year. Yet I am advised that 50 
per cent of the cheese made in this country is made of 35 per 
cent curd, 15 per cent butter fat, and 50 per cent water, and 
not a single manufacturer of this cheese is paying a dollar's 
tax. Genuine cheese contains about 34 per cent butter fat, 33 
per cent curd, and about 33 per cent water. This is one of the 
injustices the farmers are up against. If a farmer puts 5 per 
cent water in his milk and sells it, he is sent to jail. But if a 
manufacturer extracts 55 per cent of the butter fat out of 
cheese and replaces it with water and sells this water for 40 
cents per pound he is hailed as a shrewd business man and the 
Member of Congress who stands in the way of putting a stop 
to that fraud is stamped as a good Republican by the straw 
bosses of his party. 

It is suggested that if the farmers desire legislation, “ let 
them offer bills ‘we’ can agree to.” That excuse was not 
offered when the Hsch-Cummins law was jammed through 
Congress. Neither was it offered when the Fordney-McCumber 
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law was passed. No one waited until “‘we’ could agree” 
the various Mellon tax bills, which reduced Mellon’s taxes 
$14,000,000, in order to pass them. No one'suggested the hold- 
ing up of the rivers and harbors bill until “‘ we’ could agree,” 
a bill providing for the survey and development of over 200 
projects costing the people of this country hundreds of millions 
of dollars, a bill providing for the survey for navigation pur- 
poses of rivers and creeks which I venture to say not a dozen 
Members of this House ever heard of, and which could scarcely 
be made navigable if the total wealth of the United States was 
expended on them. But in order to recuperate the losses which 
August Belmont sustained in the Cape Cod canal to the tune 
of $11,500,000 in Federal money, and in order to satsify the 
water-power interests of Chicago by legalizing the Great Lakes 
water steal, and in order to get the votes necessary to satisfy 
these interests, enough rivers and creeks had to be included in 
23 States to pass this bill. In doing this, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dempsey] hopes to get a canal across his 
State whereby a tribute of from 2 to 4 cents per bushel can be 
levied upon every bushel of grain produced by the middle west- 
ern farmer that is shipped to Liverpool and other world mar- 
kets 

As I see it, the foreign debts settlements voted by the House 
at this session are nothing short of a crime against the people 
of this country. ‘The billions of wealth loaned to Italy and 
France were produced by the farmers and wage earners of 
the United States, and a larger share of these billions were 
loaned after the war was ended. Our own people are paying 
in taxes from 3% to 4 per cent in interest on this money, and 
we are canceling the principal entirely, and not even com- 
pelling these foreign nations to pay all the interest. If France 
can be incessantly at war, she can pay her debts. No sooner 
had Italy consummated her last loan from the United States 
than she began planning conquest in Northern Africa, and to 
organize the Italians abroad as an adjunct to her scheme of 
expansion. 
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WIDOWS’ PENSION RILL 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to extend 
remarks, I address myself to the subject suggested by a little 
bill, which I recently introduced and which reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage 
pension of a widow of a deceased soldier of the 
$40 per month. 


of this act, the 
Civil War shall be 


I have no idea whatever that this bill will pass. Other bills 
prepared and supported by the most distinguished men in both 
Houses of Congress have thus far failed to be passed by both 
Houses. Some have passed in the House and failed in the Sen- 
ate. Others have had directly the opposite fate. There is 
undoubtedly a real disposition to be as liberal as possible in the 
matter of legislation for the benefit of veterans and of soldiers’ 
widows and dependents. This inclination is almost universal. 
Nine-tenths of the Senators and Representatives want to be 
liberal, and the other one-tenth is deterred only by fear that 
the Budget would be dislocated if any one of the various bills 
should pass in its present form. The result was a real danger 
of no relief at all. 

In this situation it seemed to me that we ought to stop and 
consider what element or branch or division of pensioners is 
in the most need. According to my humble opinion there can be 
only one answer—the widows are the ones to whose aid we 
should hasten first. I attach, as an appendix to these remarks, 
a letter from the accomplished and gracious widow of a brave 
soldier of the Union. This widow now lives in the far South, 
among the descendants of the southern soldiers whom her 
valiant husband helped to subdue 60 years ago. She states, in 
unforgetable words, the unhappy plight of the widows in that 


| distant region whose husbands were in the ranks of the Union 


On the other hand, the soldiers and their dependents of our | 


Civil, Indian, and World Wars have been treated most shab- 
bily. There are but few of the Civil War veterans and their 
wives left, yet this administration turns a deaf ear to their 
suffering. Our Indian war veterans never received just recog- 
nition, and the sick, injured, maimed, and wounded of the 
World War are having to beg for whatever justice they re- 
ceive, 

Thus, the present session of the Sixty-ninth Congress com- 


pletes its record and adjourns to return to the people for a | 


verdict on that record. 

The. record of this Congress will undoubtedly receive the 
stamp of approval from the international bai kers, the great 
trusts and monopolies of the country, the railroad corpora- 
tions which have kept the Esch-Cummins law intact upon the 
statute books, and the eastern beneficiaries of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff act. 

But what will be the verdict of the great mass of the people 
of this country? There are signs that the people are alert 
and aroused to the evils of the sectional, class policies of this 
administration and to the special privileges for special inter- 
ests which have been jammed through Congress by stand-pat 
party leaders. 

The people have not only repudiated in the Republican 


primaries of this year the reactionary administration Senators | 


who have asked indorsement, but they have voted aflirma- 
tively in Iowa, North Dakota, and in every other State where 
vigorous progressive leadership has offered itself to send pro- 
gressive men to Washington to guard their interests. 

At the September primaries, the Progressive Republicans 
representing the State of Wisconsin in Congress will present 
their records to their constituents. These are the men who 
were denied their places on the committees of the House and 
“read” out of the Republican Party by the party bosses 
because they had dared to support the candidacy of the late 
Senator Robert M. La Follette in 1924 on an independent 
ticket for President. On primary election day, Wisconsin 
will decide whether she reserves the right to nominate and 
elect representatives of her own choice or whether this right 
is to be yielded up to party bosses from New Bngland, Ohio, or 
other sections or States. 

No one familiar with the temper of the progressive people 
of Wisconsin and with their tenacious hold upon the funda- 
mental principles of representative government can doubt 
Wisconsin’s answer. Wisconsin will speak in a voice that 
will shake the rafters of this Chamber and that will be heard 
and respected wherever political bosses assume to flout the 
expressed will of the people. 
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Army. Humiliating, indeed, must it be to those women to have 
it known among the sons and daughters of the Confederacy that 
the very men who were supposed to have overpowered and con- 
quered in the days of old are now represented among the losers 
of the fight by destitute widows. I wish that every Member of 
Congress could read this letter. 

Believing as I do that the condition of the Union veterans’ 
widows is deplorable, I introduced my bill. It has not passed, 
but it is very much alive, and I intend to argue it before the 
House Committee on Invalid Pensions as early as possible in 
December, My bill simply provides that every Union veteran’s 
widow shall be paid a pension at the rate of $40 per month. 
My bill does not say that she must be destitute. My bill does 
not incorporate the unwritten rule of some committees that no 
special pension bill can pass if the widow possesses as much 
income as $250 a year. To my great regret, I find that this 
is the case now, namely, that if the affidavits show that a 
widow has an income of more than $250, the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions will not favor the bill. Recently a bill for 
special pension, introduced by me, was about to be turned down 
by the House Committee on Invalid Pensions because the widow 
appeared to have a net income of $480 per annum. The fact is 
that she has a gross income of $480, but is compelled to pay 


| more than half of that amount for taxes, insurance, and repairs, 


so that her net income is not $480 but about $200 per annum. 

My bill has some other advantages. It does not contain any 
whereases or provisos. It Goes not reject a widow who married 
a solder in 1905, or 1915, or any other old date. I have a letter 
from Senator Norspeckx, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Pensions, who is afraid that my bill might give a pension to 
some woman who married a soldier last Sunday who proceeded 
to die on Monday. ‘To be frank about it, I think his fear is 
justified. I think the widow would get the pension, but I think 
there would not be more than a score of such cases in the whole 
United States, and a score of designing widows, each drawing 
$40 per month, or $480 per year, would make a total unholy raid 
on the Treasury of $9,600 a year—an amount which would 
probably not increase the income tax of the Nation or unduly 
unbalance the four thousand millions of dollars now constitut- 
ing the annual expenditures of our Government. 

I am not for one moment so egotistical as to suppose that 
my little bill brought about the pension legislation which did 
develop at the close of the session, but I do find much approval 
of my bill, and it is at least true that it was not until this bill 
was introduced that the Senate assumed an attitude or position 
which the House could accept and concur in. So perhaps, after 
all, the little bill did help some. 

I desire to assure every one of the 227,000 Union veterans’ 
widows scattered all up and down the length and breadth of 
this land that, as stated above, I will see that this bill is not 
forgotten at the next session. 

It is only fair to say that the legislation which was finally 
passed was a good step forward, but ail it did for the widows 
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was to increase to $50 per month the pension of a widow who 
was the wife during the soldier’s service in the Civil War. I 
understand this helps some 20,000 widows, but it does not help 
the remaining 207,000, 

There is a glorious roll which I love to call, It is a roll 
which no one but an American can call. But, thank God, an 
American can call that roll! Here it is: 

Bunker Hill, Long Island, Brandywine, Valley Forge, Sara- 
toga, Utah Springs, Yorktown, in the days of 1776, in the day 


| 
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DEFINITIONS—-STOLEN PROPERTY—INTERSTATBE OR FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Sec. 2. That when used in this act 

(a) “Stolen property” shall include money, goods, or any other 
property of any character whatsoever, the stealing or taking of which 
is declared to be larceny, robbery, or any other crime by the law of the 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, wherein such offense was 
committed. 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign commerce” as used in this act 
shall include transportation from one State, Territory, or the Distric; 


when George Washington, in full uniform, knelt in the snow be- | of Columbia to another State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 


hind the ragged, starving, freezing camp of Valley Forge, in 


the days we fought a tyrant English King, who could not | 


speak English, 


Winfield Scott at Lundys Lane and Brown at Chippewa, and 


Boyd winning proud laurels at Fort George, and old Pike dying | 


triumphing at Toronto, and Commodore Perry on Lake Erie, 
J 


and Commodore McDonough on Lake Champlain, and Andrew | 


Jackson, crowning victory with victory, with the: thousand 
squirrel hunters from Kentucky and Tennessee, behind the cot- 
ton bales of New Orleans. 


And Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and Buena Vista and | 


Monterey, and Chapultepec, and Old Mexico, in the days when 
30,000 American boys went out and fought a nation of 8,000,000. 

And Fort Donelson, and Shiloh, and Vicksburg, and Gettys- 
burg, and Atlanta. and the march to the sea. 

And George Dewey at Manila, and Sampson ond Schley at 
Santiago, and the marines at Guantanamo (800 American 
marines holding off 20,000 Spanish veterans), and the boys at 
Sen Juan Hill. 

Think of it, from Bunker Hill to San Juan Hill! And from 
Bunker Hill to San Juan Hill I haye called a glorious roll, 
that nobody in the world can call but an American; and an 
American can call it, thank God! 

And now we add the St. Mihiel salient, the heights of Verdun, 
the fight at the bridge at Chateau Thierry, the advance to the 
Meuse-Argonne, the approach to Sedan, the storming of Grand 
Pre, the capture of Montfaueon, and the charge by the marines 
at Belleau Wood. No other nation has such a roll call as this. 
It tells the tale of superb and supreme sacrifice. It tells us 
that a million men have died in America that liberty may 
live, besides the 60,000 who died in France. 

It tells us much more than this, for no jagged bullet tore 
into the breast of a soldier of America that ever stayed there. 
That bullet went on and on until it finally found its everlasting 
abiding place in the soul of some suffering American woman, 
It is no exaggeration to say that 100,000 American women have 
agonized that American liberty may not die. The result is that 
we ure, in deed and in fact, the child of the centuries, and the 
heir to the ages, and the beacon light of liberty, and the last 
hope of humanity. If we fail, the world is lost and civilization 
will be set back for 1,000 years. No king, no emperor, no sultan, 
no ezar, no mikado is praying for us, but a hundred million 
American women that have gone before are praying, and the 
50,000,000 now alive are doing so. Without them we can not 
win. With them we can not fail; but we deserve to fail if we 
do not acknowledge our debt to them. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF INTERSTATE CRIMINALS 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to speak in behalf of a bill, which will hurt nobody 
but a crook, and to which no objections were made until this 
bill was called up by me by a motion for unanimous consent, 
that there might be immediate consideration of this measure. 
Of course, I have no complaint to make of the two Members 
who interposed questions and objections, namely, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, Mr. Finis J. Garrett, and the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Lorrne M. Brack, Jr., of Brooklyn. 
They had a right to object, but I reiterate that, in my opinion, 
their objections must be under some misunderstanding, 
inasmuch as the bill will and can hurt only the offender against 
our laws of property—in other words, a crook. 

The bill in question, as amended by the House, reads as fol- 
lows : 

In THE Hovus® OF REPRESPNTATIVES, 
January 12, 1926. 


Mr. Yarrs tntroduced the following bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Jndiciary and ordered to be printed; f 


A bill (H. R. 7472) to punish the transportation of stolen property in 
interstate or foreign commerce 


Be it enacted, ete.— 
NATIONAL PROPERTY THEFT ACT 


Secrion 1, That this act may be eited as the national property theft 
act. 


| 





or to a foreign country, or from a foreign country to any State, Terri. 
tory, or the District of Columbia. 


TRANSPORTING STOLEN PROPERTY——-PENALTY 


Sec. 3. That whoever shall transport or cause to be transported jn 
interstate or foreign commerce any stolen property, knowing the «mo 
to have been stolen, shal) be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by imprisonment of not more than five years, or both. 

RECEIVING, ETC., OR DISPOSING OF STOLEN PROPERTY 

Sec. 4. That whoever shall receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dis 
pose of any property, moving as, or which is a part of, or which con- 
stitutes interstate or foreign commerce, knowing the same to have been 
stolen, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or by im 
prisonment of not more than five years, or both. 


VENUE OF PROSECUTIONS 
Sec. 5. That any person violating this act may be punished in an; 


district in or through which such property has been transported = 
removed by such offender. 


This bill (H. R. 7472) was introduced by me, at the request 
of the Chicago Tribune, on the 12th day of January, 1926, 
and in the Senate by Senator Cummins, of Iowa (S. 1871), 
on the 21st day of December, 1925. It passed unanimously 
the House subcommittee, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, and also unanimously the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Grorce S. GrawaMm, is chairman; and also 
passed the subcommittee and the full committee of the Senate 
on Interstate Commerce without a dissenting vote. It would 
be a law now, within a very few hours, but for the objec- 
tions interposed at the last moment here within the past few 
minutes. 

The Senate bill differs slightly from this bill, but it is sub- 
stantially the same; and I am sure the differences would be 
receded from, on the part of the Senate, if we could once get 
the bill over to the Senate; I mean that the Senate would pass 
our bill as amended, because the amendments are all ap- 
proved by the Attorney General. In a letter dated June 22, 
1926, to Chairman Granam, the Attorney General says: 


If, however, you shall deem it wise to enact a definition of “ stolen 
property " dependent upon the laws of the several States, it is sug- 
gested, since the taking of property does not constitute burglary in 
many, if any, jurisdictions, that the words “burglary in” in line 1, 
page 2, be stricken out and that there be inserted in lieu thereof the 
words “any other crime by the law of.” 

It is further suggested that there be inserted in line 1, page 2, after 
the word “ State,” the words “ Territory, or District of Columbia.” 

A smoother reading of the paragraph would be obtained by striking 
out, in line 11, page 1, and line 1, page 2, the words “or the taking 
of which is declared,” and by inserting, in line 10, page 1, after the 
word “ stealing,” the words “ or taking.” 

With the changes suggested, paragraph (a) would then read: 

“(a) ‘Stolen property’ shall include money, goods, or any other 
property of any character whatsoever, the stealing or taking of which 
is declared to be larceny, robbery, or any other crime by the law of 
the State, Territory, or District of Columbia wherein such offense was 
committed.” 

Respectfully, 
Jno, G. SARGENT, Attorney General. 


The Chicago Tribune of recent date contains the following 
argument for this bill: 


The criminal has taken a leaf from the book of business. Business 
goes to the great trade centers to sell its goods. That is where it 
can get the best prices. The criminal follows suit. New York and 
Chicago and other great cities are crime centers for the same reason 
that they are business centers. That is one of the reasons why Chi- 
cago is especially a center of crime—it is the center of the Nation's 
transportation, the meeting point of the country: There are other 
reasons also—the fact that Chicago is at least a century nearer the 
frontier than eastern cities, for example—but the chief one is the 
same one that makes Chicago the convention city of the country—it Is 
the Nation’s central transfer point. 

Since, then, crime has become an interstate business, It calls for 
interstate measures to regulate it, and the Yates-Cummins bill is such 
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a measure. Automobiles, because they provided thelr own mobility 
and were at the same time conspicuous and easily recognizable, were 
the first and most important stolen articles to become an interstate 
problem. The Dyer Act was passed by Congress to meet the denrand 
for a law which should give Federai officials the power to arrest and 
prosecute for automobiles stolen and sold in another State. The 
Yates-Cummins Act merely broadens the powers conveyed to the Fed- 
eral authorities in the Dyer Act to include all classes of stolen prop- 
erty transported in interstate commerce. 

The several States have proved unable to meet the increase in Iinter- 
state crime because of the difficulty entailed by the necessities of 
extradition. Bxtradition, even when the executives of the States 
affected work in harmony, offers an added delay, an added loophole 
through which the criminal can eseape the law. 

The Tribune, believing that here was a clear case where the Fed- 
eral Government might justifiably step in, drafted the measure which 
was introduced in identical form by Representative Yarrs, of Illinois, 
in the House and by Senator CuMMINs, of Iowa, in the Senate. The 
bill has already been approved by the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the Senate and is said to have been favorably received by the 
House Judiciary Committee. Should the latter committee also give it 
approval, it stands a good chance of passage. We reiterate our hope 
that Congress will consider the bill before adjournment, 


RADLO LEGISLATION 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, the resolution brought in here 
within a half hour of adjournment without opportunity for 
adequate debate has two main provisions. First, that renewals 
of license of existing broadcasting stations shall not be granted 
for longer periods than 90 days, and that neither original nor 
renewal licenses for any other stations shall be granted for 
longer periods than two years. Second, that neither an original 
nor a renewal license shall hereafter be granted— 


unless the applicant therefor shall execute in writing a waiver of any 
right or of any claim to any right, as against the United States, to any 
wave length or to the use of the ether in radio transmission because of 
previous license to use the same or because of the use thereof, 


The first provision simply enacts what is already the practice 
of the Department of Commerce. The second provision, how- 
ever, discriminates against the holders of licenses which do not 
expire between now and the time final legislation is adopted 
and in favor of those whose present licenses continue beyond 
the date when such legislation is adopted. 

It also discriminates in favor of the man who denies the au- 
thority of the Government to license or regulate and against the 
man who concedes that right. 

There is a broad question, on which eminent authorities 
disagree, as to whether the Government has any power what- 
ever over the ether. How the courts will resolve this question 
eventually is unknown. I do not feel that some proprietors 
of radio stations should be compelled in effect to waive their 
unknown rights while others waive nothing. Any legislation 
which we pass on this subject should be absolutely uniform in 
its effect upon all persons interested in radio transmission. It 
therefore seemed necessary to me to object to consideration of 
the resolution under unanimous consent. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AT THE ONE HUNDRED AND 

FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to extend remarks in the CoNaresstonat Recorp, I insert the 
address of President Coolidge to be delivered at the celebra- 
tion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence at the Sesquicentennial International 
Exposition at Philadelphia, Pa., on July 5, 1926. This is an 
historic document, which I believe should be preserved in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The address is as follows: 


Fellow countrymen, we meet to celebrate the birthday of America. 
The coming of a new life always excites our Interest. Although we 
know in the case of the individual that it has been an infinite repeti- 
tion reaching back beyond our vision, that only makes it the more 
wonderful. But how our interest and wonder increase when we behold 
the miracle of the birth of a new nation. It is to pay our tribute of 
reverence and respect to those who participated in such a mighty event 
that we annually observe the 4th day of July. Whatever may have 
been the impression created by the news which went out from this city 
on that summer day in 1776, there can be »o doubt as to the estimate 
which is now placed upon it. At the end of 150 years the four cor- 
hers of the earth unite in coming to Philadelphia as to a holy shrine 
in grateful acknowledgment of a service so great, which a few inspired 
men here rendered to humanity, that it is still the preeminent support 
of free government throughout the world. 

Although a century and a half measured in comparison with the 
length of human experience is but a short time, yet measured In the 
life of governments and nations it ranks as a very respectable period, 
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Certainly enough time has elapsed to demonstrate with a great deal 
of thoroughness the value of our institutions and their dependability 
as rules for the regulation of human conduct and the advancement of 
civilization. They have been in existence long enough to become 
very well seasoned. They have met, anid met successfully, the test 
of experience. 

It is not so much then for the purpose of undertaking to proclaim 
new theorles and principles that this annual celebration is maintained, 
but rather to reaffirm and reestablish those old theories and prin- 
ciples which time and the unerring logic of events have demonstrated 
to be sound. Amid all the clash of conflicting interests, amid all the 
welter of partisan politics, every American can turn for solace and 
consolation to the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States with the assurance and confidence that those two 
great charters of freedom and justice remain firm and unshaken. 
Whatever perils appear, whatever dangers threaten, the Nation re- 
inains secure in the knowledge that the ultimate application of the 
law of the land will provide an adequate defense and protection. 

It is little wonder that people at home and abroad consider Inde- 
pendence Hall as hallowed ground and revere the Liberty Bell as a 
sacred relic. That pile of bricks and mortar, that mass of metal, 
might appear to the uninstructed as only the outgrown meeting place 
and the shattered bell of a former time, useless now because of more 
modern conveniences, but to those who know they have become con- 
secrated by the use which men have made of them. They have long 
been identified with a great cause. They are the framework of a 
spiritual event. The world looks upon them, because of their associa- 
tions of 150 years ago, as it looks upon the Holy Land, because of 
what took place there 1,900 years ogo. Through use for a righteous 
purpose they have become sanctified. 

It is not here necessary to examine in detail the causes which led 
to the American Revolution. In their immediate occasion they were 
largely economic. The colonists objected to the navigation laws 
which interfered with their trade, they denied the power of Parlia- 
ment to impose taxes which they were obliged to pay, and they there- 
fore resisted the royal governors and the royal forces which were 
sent to secure obedience to these laws. But the conviction is inescap- 
able that a new civilization had come, a new spirit had arisen on this 
side of the Atlantic more advanced and more developed in its regard 
for the rights of the individual than that which characterized the Ojd 
World. Life in a new and open country had aspirations which could 
not be realized in any subordinate position. A separate establishment 
was ultimately inevitable. It had been decreed by the very laws of 
human nature. Man everywhere has an unconquerable desire to be the 
master of his own destiny. 

We are obliged to conclude that the Declaration of Independence 
represented the movement of a people. It was not, of course, a 
nfovement from the top. Revolutions do not come from that direc- 
tion. It was not without the support of many of the most respect- 
able people in the Colonies, who were entitled to all the consideration 
that is given to breeding, education, and possessions. It had the 
support of another element of great significance and importance to 
which I shall later refer. But the preponderance of all those who 
occupied a position which took on the aspect of aristocracy did not 
approve of the Revolution and held toward it an attitude elther of 
neutrality or open hostility. It was in no sense a rising of the op- 
pressed and downtrodden. It brought no scum to the surface, for the 
reason that colonial society had developed no scum. The great body 
of the people were accustomed to privations, but they were free from 
depravity. If they had poverty, it was not of the hopeless kind that 
afflicts great cities, but the inspiring kind that marks the spirit 
of the pioneer. The American Revolution represented the informed 
and mature convictions of a great mass of independent, liberty-loving, 
God-fearing people who knew their rights, and possessed the courage 
to dare to maintain them, 

The Continental Congress was not only composed of great men, 
but it represented a great people. While its Members did not fall to 
exercise a remarkable leadership, they were equally observant of 
their representative capacity. They were industrious in encourag- 
ing their constituents to instruct them to support independence. 
But until such instructions were given they were inclined to with- 
hold action. 

While North Carolina has the honor of first authorizing its dele- 
gates to concur with other Colonies in declaring independence, It 
was quickly followed by South Carolina and Georgia, which also 
gave general instructions broad enough to include such action. But 
the first instructions which unconditionally directed its delegates to 
declare for independence came from the great Commonwealth of 
Virginia. These were immediately followed by Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, while the other Colonies, with the exception of New 
York, soon adopted a like course, 

This obedience of the delegates to the wishes of their constituents, 
which in some cases caused them to modify their previous positions, 
is a matter of great significance. It reveals an orderly process of 
government in the first place; but more than that, it demonstrates 
that the Declaration of Independence was the result of the seasoned 
and deliberate thought of the dominant portion of the people of the 
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Colonies. Adopted after long Giscussion anf as the result of the 
duly authorized expression of the preponderance of public opinion, 
it did not partake of dark intrigue or hidden conspiracy. It was 
well advised. It had about it nothing of the lawless and disordered 
nature of a riotous insurrection. It was maintained on a plane 
which rises above the ordinary conception of rebellion. It was in 
no vense a radical movement but took on the dignity of a resistance 
to illegal usurpations. It was conservative and represented the 
action of the colonists to maintain thelr constitutional rights which 
from time immemorial had been guarantee@ to them under the law 
of the land. 

When we come to examine the action of the Continental Congress 
in adopting the Declaration of Independence in the light of what 
was set out in that great document and ia the light of succeeding 
events, we can not escape the conclusion that it had a much broader 
and deeper significance than a mere gecession of territory and the 
establishment of a new nation. Events of that nature have been 
taking place since the dawn of history. One empire after another 
has arisen, only to crumble away as its conetituent parts separated 
from each other and set up independent governments of their own. 
Such actions long ago became commonplace. They have occurred 
too often to hold the attention of the world and command the 
admiration and reverence of humanity. There is something beyond 
the establishment of a new nation, great as that event would be, in 
the Declaration of Independence which has ever since caused it to 
be regarded as one of the great charters that not only was to liberate 
America but was everywhere to ennoble humanity. 

It was not because it was proposed to establish a new Nation 
but because it was proposed to establish a Nation on new principles 
that July 4, 1776, has come to be regarded as one of the greatest days 
in history. Great ideas do not burst upon the world unannounced. 
They are reached by a gradual development over a length of time 
usually proportionate to their importance. This is especially true 
of the principles laid down ‘in the Declaration of Independence. Three 
very definite propositions were set out in its preamble regarding the 
nature of mankind and therefore of government. These were the 
doctrine that all men are created equal, that they are endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, and that therefore the source of the just 
powers of government must be derived from the consent of the 
governed, 

If no one ts to be accounted as born into a superior station, if 
there ts to be no ruling class, and if all possess rights which can 
neither be bartered away nor taken from them by any earthly power, it 
follows as a matter of course that the practical authority of the 
Government has to rest on the consent of the governed. While these 
principles were not altogether new im political action, and were very 
far from new in political speculation, they had never been assembled 
before and declared in such a combination. But remarkable as this 
may be, it Is not the chief distinction of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The Importance of political speculation is not to be under- 
estimated, as I shall presently disclose. Until the idea is developed 
and the plan made there can be no action. 

It was the fact that our Declaration of Independence containing 
these immortal truths was the political action of a duly authorized 
and constituted representative public body in Its sovereign capacity, 
supported by the force of general opinion and by the armies of 
Washington already in the field, which makes it the most important 
civil document in the world. It was not only the principles declared, 
but the fact that therewith a new Nation was born which was to be 
founded upon those principles and which from that time forth in Its 
development has actually maintained those principles that makes this 
pronouncement an incomparable event in the history of government. 
It was an assertion that a people had arisen determined to make every 
necessary sacrifice for the support of these truths and by their prac- 
tical application bring the war of independence to a successful con- 
clusion and adopt the Constitution of the United States with all that 
ft has meant to civilization. 

The idea that the people have a right to choose their own rulers 
was not new in political history. It was the foundation of every 
popular attempt to depose an undesirable king. This right was set 
out with a good deal of detail by the Dutch when as early as July 
26, 1581, they declared their independence of Philip of Spain. In 
their long struggle with the Stuarts the British people asserted the 
same principles, which finally culminated in the Bill of Rights 
deposing the last of that house and placing William and Mary on the 
throne. In each of these cases sovereignty through divine right was 
displaced by sovereignty through the consent of the people. Run- 
ning through the same documents, though expressed in different 
terms, is the clear inference of inallenable rights. But we should 
search these charters in vain for an assertion of the doctrine of 
equality. This principle had not before appeared as an official polit- 
ical declaration of any nation. It was profoundly revolutionary. It 
is one of the corner stones of American institutions. 

But if these truths to which the declaration refers have not before 
been adopted in their combined entirety by national authority, it is 
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a fact that they had been long pondered and often expressed in po}jt. 
feal speculation. It is generally assumed that French thought had 
some effect upon our public mind during Revolutionary days. yy). 
may have been true. But the principles of our declaration had pee) 
under discussion in the Colonies for nearly two generations before 
the advent of the French political philosophy that characterized th,» 
middle of the eighteenth century. In fact, they come from an earlier 
date. A very positive echo of what the Dutch had done tm 1581, ang 
what the English were preparing to do, appears in the assertion of 
the Rev. Thomas Hooker, of Connecticut, as early as 1688, when jo 
said in a sermon before the General Court that— 

“The foundation of authority is laid in the free consent of the 
people. 

“The choice of public magistrates belongs to the people by God's own 
allowance.” 

This doctrine found wide acceptance among the nonconformist 
clergy who later made up the Congregational Church. The great 
apostle of this movement was the Rev. John Wise, of Massachusetts. 
He was one of the leaders of the revolt against the royal governor 
Andros in 1687, for which he suffered imprisonment. He was a liberal 
in ecclesiastical controversies. He appears to have been familiar with 
the writings of the political scientist, Sampel Pufendorf, who was 
born in Saxony im 1682. Wise published a treatise, entitled “ The 
Church’s Quarrel Espoused,” in 1710, which was amplified in another 
publication in 1717. In it he dealt with the principles of civil goy- 
ernment. His works were reprinted in 1772 and have been declared to 
have been nothing less than a textbook of liberty for our Revolutionary 
fathers. 

While the written word was the foundation, it is apparent that the 
spoken word was the vehicle for convincing the people. This came 
with great force and wide range from the successors of Hooker and 
Wise. It was carried on with a missionary spirit which did not fail 
to reach the Scotch-Irish of North Carolina, showing its influence 
by significantly making that Colony the first to give instructions to 
its delegates looking to independence. This preaching reached the 
neighborhood of Thomas Jefferson, who acknowledged that his “ best 
ideas of democracy” had been secured at church meetings. 

That these ideas were prevalent in .Virginia is further revealed 
by the Declaration of Rights, which was prepared by George Mason 
and presented to the general assembly on May 27, 1776. This docu- 
ment asserted popular sovereignty and inherent natural rights, but 
confined the doctrine of equality to the assertion that “all men are 
created equally free and independent.” It can scarcely be imagined 
that Jefferson was unacquainted with what had been done in his 
own Commonwealth of Virginia when he took up the task of drafting 
the Declaration of Independence. But these thoughts can very 
largely be traced back to what John Wise was writing in 1710. He 
said, “ Every man must be acknowledged equal to every man.” Again, 
“The end of all good government is to cultivate humanity and promote 
the happiness of all and the good of every man fn all his rights, 
his life, liberty, estate, honor, and so forth * * *.” 

And again, “For as they have a power every man in his natural 
state, so upon combination they can and do bequeath this power to 
others and settle it according as their united discretion shal! deter- 
mine.” And still again, “ Democracy is Christ’s government in church 
and state.” Here was the doctrine of equality, popular sovereignty, 
and the substance of the theory of inalienable rights clearly asserted 
by Wise at the opening of the eighteenth century, just as we have 
the principle of the consent of the governed stated by Hooker as 
early as 1638. 

When we take all these circumstances into consideration it is but 
natural that the first paragraph of the Declaration of Independence 
should open with a reference to Nature's God and should close in 
the final paragraphs with an appeal to the Supreme Judge of thie 
world and an assertion of a firm reliance on Divine Providence. 
Coming from these sources, having as it did this background, it is 
no wonder that Samuel Adams could say “The people seem to recog- 
nize this resolution as though it were a decree promulgated from 
heaven.” 

No one can examine this record and escape the conclusion that in 
the great outline of its principles the Declaration was the result of the 
religious .teachings of the preceding period. The profound philosophy 
which Jonathan Edwards applied to theology, the popular preaching 
of George Whitefield, had aroused the thought and stirred the people 
of the Colonies in preparation for this great event. No doubt the 
speculations which had been going on in England, and especially on 
the Continent, lent their influence to the general sentiment of the 
times. Of course, the world is always influenced by all the experience 
and all the thought of the past. But when we come to a contempla- 
tion of the immediate conception of the principles of human relation- 
ship which went into the Declaration of Independence we are not 
required to extend our search beyond our own shores. They are found 
in the texts, the sermons, and the writings of the early colonial clergy, 
who were earnestly undertaking to instruct their congregations in the 
great mystery of how to live. They preached equality because they 
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believed in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. They 
justified freedom by the text that we are all created in the divine 
image, all partakers of the divine spirit. 

Placing every Man on a plane where he acknowledged no superiors, 
where no ong possessed any right to rule over him, he must inevitably 
choose his own rulers through a system of self-government. This was 
their theory of democracy, In those days such doctrines would scarcely 
bave been permitted to flourish and spread in any other country. This 
was the purpose which the fathers cherished. In order that they might 
have freedom to express these thoughts and opportunity to put them 
into action, whole congregations with their pastors had migrated to 
the Colonies. These great truths were in the air that our people 
preathed. Whatever else we may say of it, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was profoundly American. 

If this apprehension of the facts be correct, and the documentary 
evidence would appear to verify it, then certain conclusions are bound 
to follow. A spring will cease to flow if its source be dried up; a tree 
will wither if its roots be destroyed. In its main features the Declara- 
tion of Independence is a great spiritual document. It is a declaration 
not of material but of spiritual conceptions. Equality, liberty, popular 
sovereignty, the rights of man-—these are not elements which we can 
see and touch. They are ideals. They have their source and their 
roots in the religious convictions, They belong to the unseen world. 
Uniess the faith of the American people in these religious convictions 
is to endure, the principles of our Declaration will perish. We can not 
continue to enjoy the result if we neglect and abandon the cause. 

We are too prone to overlook another conclusion. Governments 
do not make ideals, but ideals make governments. This is both his- 
torically and logically true. Of course the government can help to 
sustain ideals and can create institutions through which they can be 
the better observed, but their source by their very nature is in the 
people. The people have to bear their own responsibilities. There 
is no method by which that burden can be shifted to the government. 
It is not the enactment, but the observance of laws, that creates the 
character of a nation. 

About the Declaration there is a finality that is exceedingly restful. 
It is often asserted that the world has made a great deal of progress 
since 1776, that we have had new thoughts and new experiences 
which have given us a great advance over the people of that day, and 
that we may therefore very well discard their conclusions for some- 
thing more modern. But that reasoning can not be applied to this 
great charter. If all men are created equal, that is final. If they 
are endowed with inalienable rights, that is final. If governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed, that is 
final. No advance, no progress can be made beyond these proposi- 
tions. If anyone wishes to deny their truth or their soundness, the 
only direction in which he can proceed historically is not forward, 
but backward toward the time when there was no equality, ne rights 
of the individual, no rule of the people. Those who wish to proceed 
in that direction can not lay claim to progress. They are reaction- 
ary. Their ideas are not more modern, but more ancient, than those 
of the Revolutionary fathers. 

In the development of its institutions America can fairly claim 
that it has remained true to the principles which were declared 150 
years ago. In all the essentials we have achieved an equality which 
was never possessed by any other people. Even in the less important 
matter of material possessions we have secured a wider and wider 
distribution of wealth. The rights of the individual are held sacred 
and protected by constitutional guaranties which even the Govern- 
ment itself is bcund not to violate. If there is any one thing among 
us that is established beyond question, it is self-government——the right 
of the people to rule. If there is any failure in respect to any of these 
principles, it is because there is a failure on the part of individuals 
to observe them. We hold that the duly authorized expression of 
the will of the people has a divine sanction. But even in that we 
come back to the theory of John Wise that “ Democracy is Christ's 
government * * *,” The ultimate sanction of law rests on the 
righteous authority of the Almighty. 

On an occasion like this a great temptation exists to present evi- 
dence of the practical success of our form of democratic republic at 
home and the qyer-broadening acceptance it is securing abroad. 
Although these things are well known, their frequent consideration 
is an encouragement and an inspiration. But it ts not results and 
effects so much as sources and causes that I believe it is even more 
necessary constantly to contemplate. Ours is a government of the 
people. It represents their will. Its officers may sometimes go 
astray, but that is not a reason for criticizing the principles of our 
institutions. The real heart of the American Government depends 
upon the heart of the people. It is from that source that we must 
look for all genuine reform. It is to that cause that we must ascribe 
all our results. 

It was in the contemplation of these truths that the fathers made 
their declaration and adopted their Constitution. It was to establish 
a free government, waich must not be permitted to degenerate into 
the unrestrained authority of a mere majority or the unbridled weight 
of a mere influential few. They undertook to balance these interests 
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against each other and provide the three separate independent 
branches, the executive, the legislative, and the judicial departments 
of the Government, with checks against each other in order that 
neither one might encroach upon the other. These are our guaranties 
of liberty. As a result of these methods enterprise has been duly 
protected from confiscation, the people have been free from oppression, 
and there has been an ever-broadening and deepening of the humanities 
of life. 

Under a system of popular government there will always be those 
who will seek for political preferment by clamoring for reform. 
While there is very little of this which is not sincere, there is a large 
portion that is not well informed. In my opinion very little of just 
criticism can attach to the theories and principles of our institutions. 
There is far more danger of harm than there is hope of good in any 
radical changes. We do need a better understanding and comprehen 
sion of them and a better knowledge of the foundations of govern- 
ment in general. Our forefathers came to certain conclusions and 
decided upon certain courses of action which had been a great bless- 
ing to the world. Before we can understand their conclusions we 
must go back and review the course which they followed. We must 
think the thoughts which they thought. Their Intellectual life cen 
tered around the meetinghouse. They were intent upon religious wor- 
ship. While there were always among them men of deep learning, 
and later those who had comparatively large possessions, the mind 
of the people was not so much engrossed in how much they knew, or 
how much they had, as in how they were going to live. While scantily 
provided with other literature, there was a wide acquaintance with 
the Scriptures. Over a period as great as that which measures the 
existence of our Independence they were subject to this discipline not 
only in their religious life and educational training but also in their 
political thought. They were a people who came under the influence of 
a great spiritual development and acquired a great moral power. 

No other theory is adequate to explain or comprehend the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is the product of the spiritual insight of 
the people. We live in an age of sclence and of abounding accumu- 
lation of material things. These did not create our declaration. 
Our declaration created them. The things of the spirit come first. 
Unless we cling to that, all our material prosperity, overwhelming 
though it may appear, will turn to a barren scepter in our grasp. If 
we are to maintain the great heritage which has been bequeathed to 
us, we must be like-minded as the fathers who created it. We must 
not sink into a pagan materialism. We must cultivate the reverence 
which they had for the things that are holy. We must follow the 
spiritual and moral leadership which they showed. We must keep 
replenished, that they may glow with a more compelling flame, the 
altar fires before which they worshiped. 


A NATION-WIDE SYSTEM OF DURABLE HARD-SURFACED POST ROADS 


Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, .House bill 8769, introduced 
by myself on February 2, 1926, and referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, provides for the construction, mainte- 
nance, and regulation within and by the United States of a 
nation-wide system of durable hard-surfaced post roads and 
makes provision for the payment of the cost thereof, 

WILL INCREASE THE VALUSB OF FEDERAL AID ROADS 

Attention is called at the outset to section 32 of this bill which 
shows that the bill is not intended to conflict with the Federal 
aid road act which depends upon cooperation by the States. 
My bill does contemplate, however, the immediate construction 
aud maintenance by the United States alone, without reference 
to State lines or help, of a nation-wide system of straight, well- 
paved transcontinental or trunk line highways. 

GOOD ROADS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 

Money spent in the permanent improvement of a country's 
roads is a real and safe investment which yields large returns 
to the country’s material wealth, and at the same time adds 
greatly to the pleasure, comfort, and well-being of its citizens. 
The United States is abundantly able and can well afford 
therefore to build a nation-wide system of fine, durable, hard- 
surfaced transcontinental or trunk line highways and still 
continue to aid the States in the improvement within their 
own borders of their own Federal aid roads over which their 
own rural mail carriers and people must travel. 

PAVE TRANSCONTINENTAL HIGIIWAYS NOW WHILE WE LIVE 


As a Nation thé United States does need, and should have, 
a connected and comprehensive national system of first-clas’. 
paved roads, built and maintained by itself on the most direct 
lines from large city to large city, from seaboard to seaboard, 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, from each State capital to all other 
State capitals, and from every State capital to the National 
Capital. This bill provides for the construction and mainte- 


nance of just such a system of roads, with an approximate 
mileage of 53,000 miles, and authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to borrow money and to issue bonds to the amount 
of $3,000,000,000 which will make it possible to construct all of 
the roads now while we live. 
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USERS PAY WILLINGLY FOR GOOD PAVED ROADS 


This -bill also provides that the payment of such bonded In- 
debtedness may be met in large part by a very small tax on 
motor vehicles and on gasoline or other fuel used in and by 
such vehicles. Such a charge would naturally fall largely on 
motor-vehicle owners who will use the roads, but such users 
would be more than repaid for such expenditures by the benefits 
derived by them from the large saving in oil, gas, repairs, and 
depreciation. Engineers have detersiued that the use of good 
paved roads does effect such a saving and that the cost of 
transportation over such roads is very materially lessened. 

BUILD THE ROADS STRAIGHT 

In order to be of the greatest benefit to the coumry as a 
whole such a system of high-class paved roads should be built 
on the shortest and most direct lines, and without particular 
reference to local communities. The proposed high-type paved 
roads from New York to the Pacific, from Chicago to the Gulf, 
and so on, will, under this bill, be built on the shortest and 
most direct lines which are practicable from an engineering 
standpoint, 

A NATION-WIDE HARD ROAD SYSTEM WILL BENEFIT BVERY STATE 


Hach single State is interested in and affected by the gen- 
eral welfare of the Union of States. Motor-vehicle owners and 
taxpayers of one State will, therefore, be vitally interested in 
having the most direct connection possible with each of the 
other States. Great corporations which may have their home 
offices in New York City, for example, and which may possibly 
pay the bulk of their taxes there, could hardly survive for a 
day if they should suddenly be cut off entirely from the other 
States—and the larger such corporations are the more likely 
it is that their very life blood flows from the farthermost parts 
of the country. 

BUILD THE PAVED HIGHWAYS WIDE AND STRONG 

This bill requires that high-type paved roads shall be built 
and maintained. Except in extreme cases, no road shall be 
less than 18 feet in width. The bill makes it the duty of the 
Government to build the roads wide enough and strong enough 
to take care of the heaviest present traffic needs and of the 
reasonably anticipated future traffic thereon. In fact, the 
bill itself provides that for at least 20 miles out from the 
corporate limits of every city of over 200,000 population the 
hard-surfaced part of each roadway sball have not less than 
four traffic lanes, and each lane shall be approximately 10 
feet in width. First-class paved belt roads may also be con- 
structed around such cities, so as to permit through traffic 
to avoid the congested down-town areas. 


BUILD PAVED HIGHWAYS FOR PHACE, BUT MAKE THEM ADEQUATE FOR WAR 


Although the bill makes the President’s approval necessary, 
the immediate responsibility for the construction and mainte- 
nance of the roads rests upon four of his Cabinet members. 

As such a nation-wide system of hard-surfaced roads, if prop- 
erly built, would be of inestimable value in time of national 
danger, the Secretary of War is named as one of these four 
Cabinet members to aid in determining the proper type and 
width of paved roadways which would be sufficient to meet 
all the traffic requirements of war as Well as of peace. 

As the Bureau of Public Roads and the welfare of farmers 
are placed in his department, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
given the larger part of the responsibility. 

The Postmaster General is given advisory powers because 
mails, in ever-increasing amount, will go over such post roads. 

The Secretary of Commerce is also given advisory powers 
because the building of such a system of paved roads will be 
of very great and far-reaching importance to the commercial 
interests of the entire country. 

COMMENCE SIMULTANBOUSLY IN ALL THE STATES AND COMPLETE THE 
ROADS PROMPTLY 

The Secretary of Agriculture is required to divide the roads 
into convenient sections for construction purposes. He shall 
also try to complete the entire nation-wide system of paved 
roads within five years. The construction work shall, so far 
as practically possible, be commenced in all the different States 
at approximately the same time and be carnied on continuously 
until all the roads are completed and opened for traffic. 


SAFRGUARD THE TRAVELING PUBLIC 


Wherever possible, grade railroad crossings shall be avoided 
by means of viaducts or subways. 

Provision is made to safeguard the traveling public by mark- 
ing the roads and by prescribing uniform rules of the road. 
The Federal Government will have the right to exercise com- 
plete control over the roads in case of war or national danger. 
At the request of its governor a State may also, in time of 
public danger, be given priorities in the use of the roads, 
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LEAVE NO UNPAVED GAPS ON TRUNK-DINE ROADS 

Such a nation-wide system of connected and well-paved trans. 
continental or trunk-line highways should be built and maj» 
tained by the United States alone. Other systems, dependi), g 
upon help from individual States, will, for years, be filled with 
gaps, because some States will be unwilling or financially wn. 
able to pave the necessary roads across their territory. Pro. 
quently, too, neighboring States will not agree on which cross. 
country road should be Coe first, and thus the highways im 
proved will not join. A single gap in the line of a paved roaq 
very greatly lessens its value as a transcontinental highway, 
Secondary roads to reach and supplement such a nation-wide 
system of hard-surfaced roads will be needed and will rapidly 
be built by the States alone or with the help of Federal aid. 

REFUNDS TO STATE 


States which have already built good paved roads at their 
own expense across their own borders will not lose the benefit 
of such work. The bill provides that wherever one of the main 
trunk-line roads described in the bill goes over a Federal-aid 
road or over a State road which has already been paved, then. 
if such a road shall have been constructed along such a direct 
line and of such a permanent type as to make it possible to 
use the road in said nation-wide system of paved roads, the 
State in which such a road is located is to be repaid by the 
Nation the actual value of whatever part of said road, paid for 
by the States, is so taken over and used. The money so re- 
funded to a State may be used by the State to retire its road 
bonds or to improve other roads in other parts of the State. 

ROADS ARE FOR ALL 

The bill is nonpolitical and nonpartisan. Republicans and 
Democrats, as well as members of all other parties, are di- 
rectly and vitally interested in having good paved roads for 
their own immediate use. So, too, farmer and merchant, em- 
ployer and employee—all will use such a nation-wide system 
of hard-surfaced roads. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL PAVED HIGHWAYS FOR TH® UNITED STATES 


The routes to be paved are described in a general way in 
the bill. There are 7 main east and west lines, 1 line 
following approximately the Atlantic coast line, and about 
14 main north and south lines, One line runs from Montana 
to the seaboard at Jacksonville, Fla., and one from El Paso, 
Tex., to Lake Ontario. The other routes might be called di- 
agonal lines, as they run out in almost every direction from 
the large cities. This proposed hard-road system would give 
direct communication, by practically the shortest lines, between 
all waterways and from each large city to every other large 
city, from each State capital to every other State capital, and 
from every State capital to our National Capital. 


THE BUTLER BILL AND THE BALTIMORE PORT DIFFERENTIAL—THE 
INDEPENDENOB OF THE FEDERAL AND STATE JUDICIAL AND POLICE 
SYSTEMS—A PROHIBITION REFERENDUM 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, Congress adjourns 

to-day. The first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress is note- 

worthy not only for the good legislation which we have passed 
but for the bad legislation which we have killed. 

I am glad to report that the Butler bill, making the fight 
against the port differentials of Baltimore, Norfolk, Philade!- 
phia, Newport News, and other cities, and interfering with 
the proper powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has not passed. 

The importance of this bill to Baltimore city is well ex- 
pressed in the following editorial from the Baltimore Sun of 
Monday, March 29, 1926: 


The Butler bill, which remains in the background, is worse than 
the Gooding bill. It is a bald attempt to use rail rates to bolster 
up a certain section of the country. In this respect it is an 
indefensible attack upon the authority of a body established by 
Congress to decide questions which Congress can not possibly have 
the knowledge, training, and experience to determine wisely. It 
should promptly go the way of the Gooding bill. 


An organization was formed of those interested to fight the 
passage of this bill. The organization of this fight is very 
briefly reported in the two following extracts, the first from 
the Baltimore Sun of February 25, 1926, and the second in the 
Baltimore News of February 24, 1926: 


Representatives of Atlantic coast and Gulf cities met here tn the office 
of Representative JoHN Paitip Hitt, ef Maryland, to-day and organ- 
ized the joint differential rate committee to oppose the bill of Senator 
Witt1am L. Borver, Republican, Massachusetts, which would equalize 
the export freight rates from fnteriot points to the various ports along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

The first active movement against the favorable consideration of the 
Butler bill, designed to place Baltimore and other ports on a water- 
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and-rail rate parity, was inaugurated at Washington to-day in a meet- | 
ing called by Congressman JOHN PHILIP HILL, 

A preliminary conference was held two weeks ago, attended by port 
representatives from Baltimore, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Portsmouth, 
Newark, Camden, Norfolk, Newport News, and New Orleans. 

Two representatives from each port were appointed by Congressman | 
Hit, to form an organization committee to formulate active oppost- 
tion to the bill. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is the proper organiza- 
tion to deal with port differentials, and I am glad to report 
that the attack on the Baltimore differential has been defeated 
in this session of Congress. 

The preservation of the independence of the Federal and 
State judicial and police systems is of vital importance to the 
integrity of local government. On May 25, 1926, I introduced 
the following resolution: 


Joint resolution for the preservation of the independence of the Federal 
and State judicial and police systems 


Whereas by the Constitution of the United States there was insti- 
tuted a system of jurisprudence totally separate and apart from that 
of the individual States constituting the Federal Union; and 

Whereas the maintenance of the independence of the Federal judicial 
system and the State judicial systems is essential to local self-govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas in his first inaugural address President Lincoln said: 
“Those who nominated and elected me did so with full knowledge that 
I had made this and many similar declarations and had never recanted 
them. And, more than this, they placed in the platform for my accept- 
ance and as a law to themselves and to me the clear and emphatic 
resolution which I now read: ‘ Resolved, That the maintenance invio- 
late of the rights of the States, and especially the right of each State 
to order and control its own domestic institutions according .to its 
own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of power on 
which the perfection and endurance of our political fabric depend, 
and we denounce the lawless invasion by armed force of the soil of 
any State or Territory, no matter under what pretext, as among the 
gravest of crimes’’’; and 

Whereas Blaine, in his memorial address on President Grant, said 
of Lincoln, in 1885: “ Lincoln was the prophet who warned the people 
of the evils that were undermining our Government; the statesman 
who was called to leadership in the work of their extirpation’; and 

Whereas, at Williamsburg, Va., President Coolidge, on Saturday, 
May 15, 1926, said: “The States should not be induced by coercion 
or by favor to surrender the management of their own affairs. The 
Federal Government ought to resist the tendency to be loaded up with 
duties which the States should perform. It does not follow that 
because something ought to be done the National Government ought 
to do it”: Therefore be it 

Resoived, etc., That no Federal judge, officer, agent of the Department 
of Justice of the United States, officer or agent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, or any other officer or agent of the United States of America 
holding a commission under the United States of America, shall at the 
same time hold office or commission under the authority of any of the 
several States of the Union; nor shall any State judge, sheriff, deputy 
sheriff, police officer, or any other State agent engaged in enforcing the 
laws of a State hold at the same time any office or position under the 
Government of the United States of America, 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the Executive order 
concerned in the above has been abandoned. For two years 
I have fought the attempt to use District of Columbia police in 
Maryland disguised as prohibition agents. The order having 
been abamdioned, it is not necessary to press the above resolu- 
tion which, however, I think had a very definite effect. 

There has been a great deal of consideration of the ques- 
tion of a referendum on prohibition. On May 25, 1926, I intro- 
duced the following concurrent resolution on this subject, which 
is as follows: 

Concurrent resolution 


Whereas it appearing that the proposition to submit the vexed ques- 
tion of prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, as provided 
in the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
and in the prohibition enforcement act, to the people for further 
consideration and settlement, as authorized by the State of New York 
and as proposed elsewhere, is finding favor throughout the country, 
evidenced by the expressions of leading citizens and officials regardless 
of their former attitude on the question; and 

Whereas a fair and legal determination of the question may only 
be ascertained by and through the election methods provided by the 
several States of the Union; and 

Whereas it is needful for the peace and contentment of the people 
that this question be removed from the realm of controversy and 
from American politics in which it is now overshadowing all else to 


the great detriment of the right solution of economic and other prob- 
lems : Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That it is the sense of the Congress of the United States that the 
people in the respective States of which they are citizens should be 
accorded early opportunity to express, by ballot, their true sentiment 
upon the question now disturbing the tranguillity of the Republic, 
namely 

First. Shall there be modification of the so-called Volstead Act, and 
if so, to what extent? 

Second. Shall the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution be modi- 
fled or repealed? 

And to this end the President of the United States is requested 
respectfully to invite the constituted authorities of the several States 
to provide, as uniformly as may be, for the submission of this question 
to the sovereign electors of their respective States for their decision 
at the earliest practicable date. 


This session has been one of the most interesting sessions 
of Congress in the past five years. On July 1 one of my 
friends in Baltimore wrote to the Speaker in reference to my 
work in the past five years in the House of Representatives. 
He wrote as follows: 


Hon. NIcHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: As a personal friend and political supporter of Congress- 
man JOHN PuHILip Hitt of Maryland, a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I am writing to ask if you would object to giving me 
information as to his services in the House of Representatives during 
the three terms which he has served. 

I would be greatly obliged for any information you could give me. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. J. McGrniry, 
Eastern and Ellwood Avenues, 
Balttimore, Md, 


He got from the Speaker the following letter: 


Tue SPEAKER’s Rooms, House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1926. 
Dr. J. J. MeGinirty, 
Hastern and Ellwood Avenues, Baltimore, Md. 

Deak Doctor McGrnity: Your letter of July 3 is received. I am 
glad to write you about Hon, Joun Puitie Hitt, who is not only 
one of my good friends in the House but also one of the hardest 
workers and most dependable Members of the Republican Party. 

Mr, Hitt is an active hard-working Member of Congress. He 
combines great ability with a most agreeable personality and has 
risen high in the estimation of the older Members since he came here 
some time ago. He is a member of one of the most important com- 
mittees of the House, the Committee on Military Affairs, and he has 
done splendid work on that committee. We shall be sorry to lose 
him in the House of Representatives. 

Yours very truly, 


Nicnotas Loneworrsa. 


I shall be sorry to leave the House in the event I am elected 
to the Senate. I have enjoyed every moment of its work for 
the past five years. 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY, VA., IN THE BUILDING OF THE NATION 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I shall print a speech which I in- 
tended to deliver at Hague, in Westmoreland County, Va., on 
July 38, 1926, but which I could not deliver because of the 
necessity of remaining in Washington during the closing hours 
of the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress to look after 
certain bills which materially affected my constituents. 

The subject of my address was selected by those who invited 
me to make the address, and as it relates to the Nation, as well 
as to Westmoreland County, Va., I consider it not inappro- 
priate to publish it in the ConeressionaL Recorp. 

At few places in this Nation does there exist so long a roll 
of distinguished sons as in this county. 

Mentioning only the most distinguished of your sons, native 
and adopted, it is indeed with pardonable pride that we call 
the names of George Washington, James Monroe, R. BH. Lee, 
Thomas Lee, sr., Philip Ludwell Lee, Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Ludwell Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, William Lee, 
Arthur Lee, “ Light Horse Harry” Lee, Justice Bushrod Wash- 
ington, Chief Justice John Marshall, and Judge Richard 
Parker. 

You must feel a spirit of exaltation as you point to your 
Members of Congress, Richard Henry Lee, Francis Lightfoot 
Lee, Arthur Lee, “ Light Horse Harry” Lee, John P. Hunger- 
ford, Willoughby Newton, John Critcher, R. L. T. Beale, and 
R. M. Mayo. 

Westmoreland County, Va., has been called the “Athens of 
Virginia.” The historian Campbell speaks of it as distinguished 
above all other counties in Virginia as the birthplace of genius. 
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This county 1s rich with brilllant memories, with splendid 
traditions, and with a transplendent past. Memories, glorious 
and golden, come in legions. Wakefield, Stratford, Chantilly, 
Mount Pleasant, Pope’s Creek Church, Leeds or Brays, Yeo- 
comico, Leedstown, the Washingtons, the Lees, Monroe, and 
Marshall remind us that the ground on which we stand is 
holy ground. 

My subject may not be compressed within the limits of a 
speech. To trace Westmoreland in the building of the Nation 
is to trace the history of this Nation from its earliest dawn. 
Fach of its great sons should receive more attention than on 
this occasion may be given to all. Minutes must suffice for 
many for whom hours would not be enough. How inadequate 
would be an hour for the Washingtons alone, but there are 
also the Lees. 

So transcendently great are two of Westmoreland’s im- 
mortals and so intimately is their history known to every 
citizen of this great Republic that I shall briefly mention them 
and pass on. 

Washington was your son, and of him what more need be 
said than was said by Marshall, later Chief Justice, who in 
announcing his death in the House of Representatives of 
which Marshall was then a Member said that more than any 
other individual and as much as to any one individual was 
possible he had contributed to found this our wide-spreading 
empire and to give to the Western World its independence and 
its freedom. 

For him prose and poetry and song have exhausted the vo- 
cabulary of love and admiration, and the nations of the world 
pay homage at his tomb. 

This supremely great “an, rich with wisdom, untiring in 
his service, undismayed by danger, undaunted by disaster, by 
sheer courage and will brought a nation into being, nurtured 
it in its infancy, and preserved it midst its early perils. This 
son of Westmoreland now belongs to an admiring world. 

There were also the other Washingtons who wrote their 
names large in your county’s affairs and in our Colonial his- 
tory, but our attention to-day is-confined to Westmoreland in its 
relations to the Republic. Of Judge Bushrod Washington I 
shall speak later. 

Another son of Westmoreland, Robert Edward Lee, is a world 
figure. He made « brilliant record in the service of the Nation 
before the Civil War placed him among the greatest military 
leaders of the world. He had won fame and distinction in the 
Mexican War. He had honorably served as Superintendent of 
the Military Academy, but his greatest achievement was not in 
any of these services, nor yet upon the battle fields of Virginia. 

In the quietude at Lexington, in the days of defeat, in the 
time of his people’s suffering, denied even the right to vote, he 
pointed the way to reunion, and he taught loyalty to the flag of 
our country, love for every section of our land, patience in great 
tribulations, faith in the providences of God, and hope in the 
future. The seed which this son of Westmoreland then sowed 
took root and grew and ripened into a rich harvest when at 
later times and upon other fields sons of former foes fought a 
common enemy and commingled their blood for a reunited 
country. 

Speaking of the Lees, Margherita Arlina Hamm, in a work 
entitled “ Builders of the Republic,” says that what the Adams 
family was to the Puritans, the Schuyler to the Knickerbockers, 
and the Livingston to the Scotch, that was the Lee family to 
the cavaliers of the South. They had been prominent in Eng- 
lish history from the time of the Norman conquest, when Sir 
Launcelot Lee, under William of Normandy, had helped to crush 
the Saxon Harold. Another ancestor, Sir Lionel Lee, had fairly 
impoverished himself to raise a retinue and accompany Richard 
the Lion-hearted upon the third crusade to the Holy Land. He 
was at the siege of St, Jean d’Acre and was made Earl of 
Litchfield. So it was from an illustrious line that the Lees of 
Westmoreland came, 

Speaking of the Lee brothers, who did so much for America 
in the Revolution, President Adams, who was not given to the 
language of fulsome flattery, called them— 


that band of brothers, intrepid and unchangeable, who like the Greeks 
at Thermopyle, stood in the gap, in the defence of their country, from 
the first glimmering of the Revolution in the horizon, through all its 
rising light to its perfect day. 


Thomas Lee, the illustrious father of these Revolutionary 
patriots, was born in 1690 at Mount Pleasant in this county. 
He died at Stratford in 1750. He was so well and favorably 
known that upon the loss of his house by fire Queen Caroline 
is said to have given him “a bountiful present out of her own 
privy purse”; and this money was used in building Stratford. 
It is said to be probable that Stratford was built between 
1725 and 1730. All of Thomas Lee’s sons are thought to have 
been born there, 
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Thomas Lee rendered distinguished service, was appointed 
to the council, served as president and commander in ¢hjcr 
after the recall of the governor, Sir William Gooch, and }; 
been commissioned Governor of Virginia when he died. 

Philip Ludwell Lee, one of the sons of this great man, dieq 
in 1775, after having served in the house of burgesses and jy 
the council of Virginia, of which in 1770 he appeared to have 
been secretary. 

All of these Lees were devoted to the American cause. 
ard Henry Lee rendered particularly signal service. 
land should ever hold for him peculiar pride, He has always 
been her own. Born within her boundaries, he had his home 
always with her people, and his dust has mingled with her soi]. 
Washington, Robert BE. Lee, Light Horse Harry Lee, Arthur 
Lee, William Lee, and Thomas Lee, the younger, all moved 
away, but to Richard Henry Lee, Westmoreland was always 
home. Here he found his birth. Here he rested his ashos. 
His body lies in an unmarked grave, but that disgrace must not 
continue. By persistent, cooperative, and determined effort it 
will be removed. 

It was Richard Henry Lee who prepared those celebrated 
Westmoreland County Resolutions which were adopted at 
Leedstown, in this county, on the 27th day of February, 1766, 
and which constituted the first declared intent to resort to 
arms, if need be, in defense of the liberties of the country. 

He it was who, heading the Virginia delegation in the Con. 
tinental Congress, submitted the famous resolutions which led 
to independence. According to usual parliamentary practice 
it is believed. that this famous son of Westmoreland would 
have been the author of the Declaration of Independence if he 
had not been called home by the illness of his wife. 

From early youth until the time of his death, he was in 
public service with but few intermissions. He was chosen 
eaptain of a Colonial volunteer company, organized to assist 
the British in protecting the frontier during the French and 
English wars. Early elected a member of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses from Westmoreland, his first speech, so far as 
can be discovered, is said to have been delivered in support 
of a motion to lay so heavy a duty on the importation of slaves 
as effectually to put an end to that traffic in the State of 
Virginia. 

He was one of Virginia’s first two Senators, and the brief 
biography of him appearing in the Congressional Directory 
shows that he was educated at Wakefield Academy, BPngland, 
returned in 1751, delegate to the House of Burgesses in 1757; 
delegate from Virginia to the Continental Congress 1774-1780, 
and president of it in 1784; served in the State legislature 
and as colonel of militia; member of the Virginia Convention 
of 1788; United States Senator from 1789 to his resignation in 
1792; died at Chantilly, Va., June 19, 1794. 

The record of Richard Henry Lee’s work in the Continental 
Congress evidences indefatigable energy, tireless labor, long 
hours, and a remarkable breadth of vision, for again and 
again he served on all of the important committees, and at 
the same time on many others of less importance. 

To detail Richard Henry Lee’s service is not possible now, 
but that will be done later in connection with the bill intro- 
duced by me in Congress to mark his grave. 

The brothers of Richard Henry Lee were men of distinc- 
tion and great patriots. Arthur, the youngest son of Thomas 
Lee, was educated in this country and abroad. He first prac- 
ticed medicine, and returned to England, where he studied 
law, and then began its practice in London. His brother 
William went with him to engage in mercantile pursuits. 
Arthur Lee acted as agent for the Colonies of Massachusetts 
and Virginia, and after the Revolution commenced acted as 
commissioner for the American Colonies in Paris and other 
continental capitals. By correspondence he kept the Ameri- 
ean cause before many persons in England and on the Conti- 
nent, keeping also close touch with affairs at home. He wrote 
so vigorously under the nom de plume “Junius Americanus” 
that the original Junius wrote to Wilkes: 


My American namesake is plainly a man of abilities, 


He took a prominent part in the negotiation of the treaty 
for French assistance and signed it as one of the parties for 
America. This treaty was one of the determining factors 
of the war, for without the French alliance victory was im- 


probable. 

After Arthur Lee’s return to Virginia he represented Prince 
William in the State Assembly and later Virginia in the Gen- 
eral He signed the treaty for the cession of the 
Northwestern Territory by Virginia to the General Govern- 
ment, was appointed in 1784 by Congress as one of the com- 
missioners to make a treaty with the Indians on the north- 
west frontier, was subsequently appointed to the Board of the 
Treasury with Samuel Osgood and Walter Livingston, serving 
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from 1784 to 1789; was selected in 1786 as one of the com- 
missioners to revise the laws of Virginia; and from the Board 
of the Treasury retired to private life; lived upon his estate 
in Middlesex County; and died at Lansdown, in that county 
Of him it has been said: 


At the time when the newborn Republic was struggling for ex- 
istence and carrying on a war against a powerful country with which 
the nations of Europe were at peace and to which they were bound 
by treaties, he represented his country with a zeal and efficiency which 
accomplished the greatest and most valu@ble results. 


William Lee, another brother, was born at Stratford, August 
31, 1739, died at Green Spring, June 27, 1795, and was buried 
in Jamestown Church Yard, June 28, 1795. He signed the 
Westmoreland Resolutions in 1766 and later went to London as 
merchant, He was elected alderman of Aldgate ward in 
May, 1775, was sworn in on June 14, and the beginning of the 
Revolution found him holding the office of sheriff ia London. 

In 1777 he was appointed as commercial agent for the Con- 
tinental Congress in France, and subsequently was appointed to 
represent the Colonies at the courts of Berlin and Vienna. He 
also served the Colonies as their representative at The Hague, 
where he was able to conclude a treaty with the Dutch, which 
it is said exerted some moral influence though it was of no 
political value. 

Thomas Ludwell Lee, another brother, was born December 
13, 1730, and died at his home, Bellevue, in Stratford County, 
on April 13, 1778. At the time of his death he was one of the 
judges of the general court and had been a frequent member 
of the assembly as well as of the conventions. Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, in his discourse on the Virginia Convention of 1776, 
says of him, that he held a conspicuous position as a patriot 
and lawyer and died before the close of the war, but not until 
he had filled the most responsible trusts with fidelity and 
honor. 

This is shown by his record, for he had been a member of 
the house of burgesses, was a member of the convention of 
July and December, 1775, was chosen a member of the Commit- 
tee of Safety, was a member of the convention of 1776 from 
Stafford, was placed on the committee appointed to draft a 
declaration of rights and a plan of government, became one 
of the five revisers on the organization of the new Government 
under the Constitution, and later was elected one of the five 
judges of the general court. 

Francis Lightfoot Lee was born at Stratford October 14, 
1734, and died at Menokin, Richmond County, about January, 
1797. He was chosen as a burgess from Loudoun County as 
early as 1765, and later, after his removal to Richmond County, 
he was chosen as a burgess from that county. In 1775 he was 
chosen as delegate to the Continental Congress and was suc- 
cessively reelected in 1776, 1777, and 1778. He retired in 1779, 
being averse to public life, but was soon elected to the State 
senate. 

While in Congress he assisted in the formation of the Articles 
of Confederation. With his brother, Richard Henry Lee, he 
signed the Declaration of Independence, and his wisdom is 
demonstrated in his subsequent demand that no treaty of peace 
should be made with Great Britain which did not guarantee 
to the Americans the freedom of the northern fisheries and the 
free navigation of the Mississippi River. 

Gen. Henry Lee, otherwise known as “ Light Horse Harry,” 
was born at Leesylvania, near Dumfries, in Prince William 
County, Va., January 29, 1756. He was appointed by Gov. 
Patrick Henry as captain of a company of cavalry. His bril- 
liancy of service soon attracted the attention of the Commander 
in Chief, who secured his appointment at the head of a corps 
for scouting and foraging. His daring and the rapidity of his 
movements resulted in his soubriquet of “ Light Horse Harry” 
Lee. He was present at the surrender at Yorktown and there- 
after filled prominent positions in civil life, being a member of 
the State General Assembly, member of the convention for the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution, Governor of Virginia, 
and Representative in Congress. This last office he held when 
General Washington died, and he delivered the celebrated 
eulogy on Washington. 

While “ Light Horse Harry” Lee lived in the ancestral home 
at Stratford the great Confederate chieftain, Rebert Edward 
Lee, was born there. 

Gen. Henry Lee died on March 25, 1818, at Cumberland 
Island, Ga., the home of his old commander, General Green. 

The Washingtons, as well as the Lees, contributed more than 
one member of the family from Westmoreland County to help 
in building the Nation, in giving strength to its institutions, and 
in giving direction to its policies. 

In jurisprudence, as well as on the field of battle and in the 
political forum, Westmoreland played a vital part upon the 
public stage. 
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The average citizen of the county knows less of the distin- 
guished service of Judge Bushrod Washington, Associate Justice 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States, than of the serv- 
ice of his illustrious uncle. He was born at Bushfield, near the 
mouth of Nomini, on June 5, 1762. He was the son of Col. John 
Augustine Washington and Hannah Bushrod, and favorite 
nephew of General Washington. Having received a classical 
education at William and Mary College, he secured through 
General Washington's influence a position in the law office of 
Mr. James Wilson, one of the leading lawyers of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Wilson became later an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, and upon his death Mr. Justice Washington succeeded 
him. 

Bushrod Washington practiced several years in Westmore- 
land, represented the county in the General Assembly and in 
the convention that ratified the Federal Constitution. Later he 
removed to Alexandria and thence to Richmond, where he 
secured a lucrative practice. He published the decisions of the 
Court of Appeals of Virginia identified by his name, and when 
36 years of age was appointed to the Supreme Court by Presi- 
dent Adams. The vacancy was first tendered to Marshall, and 
upon his declination it was given to Washington. 

Judge Story, one of his contemporaries, says of him that 
few men possessed higher qualifications for the office, either 
natural or acquired; that few men left deeper traces in their 
judicial career of everything which a conscientious judge 
ought to propose for his ambition, his virtue, or his glory; that 
his mind was solid rather than brilliant, sagacious and search- 
ing rather than quick or eager; slow but not torpid; steady 
but not unyielding; comprehensive and at the same time cau- 
tious; patient in inquiry, forcible in conception, clear in rea- 
soning. 

Judge Binney, for 20 years practitioner in his court and 
later his associate in the Supreme Court, said that Judge 
Washington was eminent from the outset, and in a short time 
became in his apprehension as accomplished a nisi prius judge 
as ever lived. He says that he had never seen a judge who 
in this specialty equaled him. Judge Washington died No- 
vember 26, 1829. 

While the great Chief Justice John Marshall was not born 
in Westmoreland County, yet this county may appropriately 
claim him as a grandson, for Thomas Marshall, father of John 
Marshall, was born here. Beveridge in his great work shows 
that Thomas Marshall, father of the Chief Justice, was the 
son of a very small planter in Westmoreland County, Va., and 
that three years before Thomas was born his father, John 
Marshall, “of the forest,” acquired by deed from William 
Marshall, of King and Queen County, 200 acres of poor, low, 
marshy land located on Appomattox Creek, this land being a 
part of 1,200 acres of land which had been granted to— 


Jno. Washington & Thos, Pope, Gents, and by them lost for want 
of seating. 


Thomas Marshall, father of the great Chief Justice, was 
born in Westmoreland on April 2, 1730. 

Thomas Marshall moved from Westmoreland to what then 
was Prince William County before John Marshall was born, 
yet John Marshall came in direct contact wich Westmoreland 
County, for he was sent to the school opened by Rev. Archi- 
bald Campbell, in Westmoreland County: This Campbell was 
the uncle of the British poet Campbell, and is said to have 
been a man of unusual ability. 

In a letter from one of Mr. Campbell’s grandsons it is said 
that Parson Campbell came to Virginia in 1730, that he re- 
sided at the glebe near Johnsville in what was then Westmore- 
land, but now King George, County; that he preached at Round 
Hill Church, and probably at Pope’s Creek Church ; that he was 
from Scotland; that he was related to the Stuart and Argyle 
families of that country; that he was the uncle of Thomas 
Campbell, the poet; that he also taught school, and it is said 
that among his pupils were Madison, Monroe, and Chief Justice 
Marshall. 

It may not be amiss to digress for a moment to speak of 
Pope’s Creek Church. Bishop Meade in his Old Churches, Min- 
isters and Families of Virginia says that this church lay im- 
mediately on the road from Westmoreland Courthouse to King 
George, and quotes from his report to the convention of 1838, 
to the effect that it was near to this church that General Wash- 
ington was born, and that it was in this church that he was 
baptized. He deplores the fact that this church was then in 
ruins. Finally this old church was set on fire to prevent injury 


from the falling of the roof to the cattle which were accus- 
tomed to shelter there. 

Bishop Meade says that trees and shrubs had been growing 
up over and around the old site, rendering it more difficult each 
year to find out where old Pope’s Creek Church once stood, 
and that in a recent visit he could not have discovered it but 
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for the aid of a friend who was with him. He makes the 
timely suggestion that a simple but durable monument, say a 
pillar a few feet high, should be placed on the roadside with the 
name of Pope's Creek Church upon it to inform posterity that 
on that spot stood the church of the Washingtons, the Lees, 
the Paynes, and others. Bishop Meade expressed the hope 
that— 


some individual or individuals would take pleasure in marking the 
spot where God was worshiped by so many, and where the remains of 
not a few were interred, although no tombstones have preserved their 
names 


This is an obligation which still rests upon us, and the pres- 
ent generation should see that it is discharged. 

John Marshall was nominated to the office of Chief Justice 
on January 20, 1801. Bushrod Washington had been previously 
appointed by President Adams, so that Judge Washington 
Was an associate with Marshall during all of Marshall’s term 
except the last six years. 

During their period of service there were decided those monu- 
mental decisions which have given vitality to the Constitution 
of the United States. Among them should be mentioned Mar- 
bury v. Madison (1 Cranch 138), wherein it was held that a 
law repugnant to the Constitution is void, and that the judi- 
cial, as well as other departments of the Government, are 
bound by the Constitution; Fletcher v, Peck (6 Cranch 87), 
wherein it was held that the constitutional inhibition against 
the enactment of a law impairing the obligation of a contract 
prevented a State from divesting rights acquired under a law 
previously enacted by it; United States v. Peters (5 Cranch 
115), denying that a State could annul the judgments or de- 
termine the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States; 
The Nereide (9 Cranch 388), wherein it was held that enemy 
bottoms do not make enemy goods, and that neutral property 
is sacred; American Insurance Co. v. Canter (1 Peters 611), 
wherein it was held that the Nation had power to acquire and 
govern territory; Fairfax wv. Hunter (7 Cranch 602) and 
Martin v. Hunter (1 Wheaton 305), giving supremacy to the 
Supreme Court of the United States over the highest courts 
of any State in all cases where the National Constitution. laws, 
and treaties, which are the supreme law of the land, were 
involved; Sturges v. Crowninshield (4 Wheaton 122), holding 
inviolable the obligation of contracts between man and man; 
and Dartmouth College v. Woodward (14 Wheaton 518), 
wherein it was held that the act of a State legislature impair- 
ing the obligation of a corporate franchise was repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Judge Richard Parker was another distinguished son of this 
county who served on the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia and who presided at the Leedstown meeting when the 
Westmoreland County Resolutions were adopted. These reso- 
lutions will be discussed later. 

To the Congress of the United States Westmoreland has con- 
tributed at least nine of her sons, native and adopted, namely, 
Richard Henry Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, Arthur Lee, Light 
Horse Harry Lee, John P. Hungerford, Willoughly Newton, 
John Critcher, R. L. T. Beale, and R. M. Mayo. 

For 16 years sons of Westmoreland filled the executive chair— 
8 years under the first President and 8 years under James 
Monroe, who was born near the present town of Colonial Beach 
and not far from the home of Washington. As the adminis- 
tration of the first President gave stability to the Government 
and a lasting direction to our national policies, so, under James 
Monroe, there was declared in our relations with foreign powers 
a definite policy known as the Monroe doctrine, and to it may 
be attributed largely our security and our peace in the New 
World. 

A survey of Westmoreland’s work in building the Nation 
should not be concluded without recurring again to the Revolu- 
tionary period, and calling attention briefly to the association in 
Westmoreland formed at Leedstown on February 27, 1766, and 
to the resolutions there adopted by 115 patriots. 

On February 26, 1766, Thomas Ludwell Lee requested his 
brother Richard Henry Lee and a number of others to meet 
him on the next day at Leedstown to confer as to a protest 
against the Stamp Act. There they met, and there, on Febru- 
ary 27, 1766, they adopted ringing resolutions which they boldly 
signed, whereby they bound themselves to each other, to God, 
and to their country by the firmest ties that religion and virtue 
could frame, most sacredly and punctually to stand by, and 
with their lives and fortunes to support, maintain, and defend 
each other in the observance and execution of the articles 
which they there subscribed, whereby, among other things, 
they resolved that if any person or persons should attempt by 
any action or preceeding to deprive this colony of those funda- 
mental rights which they there declared, they would imme- 
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diately regard him or them as the most dangerous enemy of 
the community and would go to any extremity not only to pre. 
vent the success of such attempts but to “ stigmatize and punish 
the offender.” 

These bold patriots declared over their signatures their do. 
termination at every hazard, and paying no regard to danger 
or to death, that they would exert every faculty to prevent the 
execution of the Stamp Act in any instance whatsoever within 
the colony; and further they resolved that if any attempt 
should be made on the ljberty or property of any associator 
for any action or thing done in consequence of their agreement, 
that they did most solemnly bind themselves by the sacred 
agreements there entered into, at the risk of their lives and 
fortunes, to restore such associate to his liberty and to protect 
him in the enjoyment of his property. 

So it was that at Leedstown, in Westmoreland County, Va., 
more than 10 years before the Declaration of Independence and 
more than 9 years before the Mecklenburg Resolutions, there 
were announced those same fundamental rights of freedom and 


| those same principles of armed resistance to tyranny for which 


the Declaration of Independence and the Mecklenburg Resolu- 
tidns are justly famed. Westmoreland County deserves the dis- 
tinction of priority in announcing these great principles, in 
taking an aggressive position, and in fanning the flames of 
revolution. 

Time will not suffice to speak of your many historic spots 
and hallowed places. Leeds Church, Pope’s Creek Church, 
Yeocomico Church, Wakefield, Stratford,, Chantilly, Monroe's 
birthplace, Mount Pleasant, the old Burnt House field with its 
burying ground, and Leedstown of historic memory are all con- 
secrated soil. In fact, within your boundaries— 


Where’er we tread ‘tis haunted, holy ground, 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould. 


Citizens of Westmoreland, you have a holy heritage. These 
places are sacred shrines. Decay and desolation may have 
removed some of these monuments— 


Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive but unwearied, throng. 


Each of these places and many others of historic importance 
should be identified. Those decaying should be restored. Old 
sites should be located. All should be marked. 

The traveler should be directed to them. Your history 
should be on every native tongue. Every school child in West- 
moreland should be qualified to serve as a guide. The duty of 
initiating this movement rests upon you. It is a sacred duty 
you owe to the dead. You owe it to yourselves. You owe it 
to posterity. You can discharge it by cooperative effort in the 
formation of an association for those purposes. A live or- 
ganization of this character will receive assistance from many 
sources. To-day there is greater interest in historic shrines 
and monuments than ever before. Already an organization of 
this character has acquired land adjoining the Government- 
owned land at Wakefield, and that ‘association, under the 
capable, patriotic, and splendid leadership of Mrs: Harry L. 
Rust, sr., of Washington, D. C., is working on plans for Wake- 
field's adornment and preservation. It is contemplated to build 
there a replica of the house in which General Washington was 
born. 

Stratford comes next. An association should be formed for 
its acquisition whenever it may become possible to acquire it. 
It is holy, and the money for this work should be obtained. 
Chantilly should be identified, marked, and made accessible. 
Leedstown should be connected with the main highway by a 
good road, and the public should be directed how to reach it. 
The site of Pope’s Creek Church should be located and marked 
The Lee burial plot at Mount Pleasant should be owned by 
some memorial or civie association. It should be made acces- 
sible by a public road. The graveyard should be beautified 
and adorned with trees and shrubs, and the grave of Richard 
Henry Lee should be marked. 

The birthplace of James Monroe should be a shrine and 
should be marked. Yeocomico Church should be fully restored. 
You can not do all of this work by yourselves; but if you will 
make a determined and an intelligent effort and if you will 
provide the facilities, assistance will come from unexpected 
sources. Posterity will rise up and call you blessed. Perse- 
verance, pluck, and publicity will do the work. 

In 1928 it might not be amiss to celebrate the two hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of your county, and in that way 
you could direct national attention to the historic county 
and to its contributions to the Republic. While in 1932 the 
Nation is celebrating the two hundredth anniversary of General 
Washington's birth, may we not stage here on as elaborate 4 
scale as available funds will permit some appropriate ceremo- 
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nial to tell the world that 1932 is also the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of that preeminent statesman, Richard 
Henry Lee. His birth preceded that of General Washington by 
only one month and two days. 


May I suggest that the entire Northern Neck organize; that 
Westmoreland, Northumberland, Lancaster, and Richmond 


plan of advertisement and work together along 
definite lines? The history of this entire section is replete with 
elory. Thus will you bring the world to your doors. It will 
mean much to all of you commercially, financially, and eco- 
nomieally. It will mean more to all of you and to all the 
world in a finer knowledge of the past, in a more liberal edu- 
cation, in a higher culture, in a loftier patriotism, and in a 
greater interest in the great principles upon which our country 
was founded and upon the preservation of which its future 
perpetuity and prosperity must depend. 


unite in a 


THE RODEY PLAN FOR A NATION-WIDE PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE 
DIRECT PRIMARY 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 

my remarks I desire to insert herein the Rodey plan for a 


nation-wide presidential preference direct primary. The matter 


referred to tollows: 


Tus Ropey PLAN FoR A NATION-WIDE PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE 
Direct PRIMARY 
Amend the National Constitution by adding thereto the following 
article: 


“ 


ARTICLE XX 

“Secrion 1. The President and Vice President shall be elected by the 
people of the several States. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 

“Src. 2. Congress shall have 
article effective.” 

Then under the second clause of this amendment let Congress pass 
an elaborate act for the enforcement of the amendment, the same as the 
Volstead Act was passed for the enforcement of the prohibition amend- 
ment to the National Constitution. In this act of Congress, which 
should be, and no doubt would be, fully discussed before its enactment, 
every detail for the proper enforcement of the amendment should be 
specifically provided for. 

It should provide that every man and woman in the Nation of legal 
age, who is otherwise qualified according to their own State laws, 
should have the right to enter the primaries in their own States, and 
perhaps in one additional State if thought necessary, as candidates 
for the offices of President and Vice President. It can be seen that 
many, perhaps hundreds or thousands, might enter the race in par- 
ticular States, but it can also be seen that out of such large numbers 
of candidates only three in any one State could win—that is, a Repub- 
lican, a Democrat, and probably an independent. That would, if the 
winners all remained candidates, make 144 candidates for each of the 
great offices in the entire Nation; but as many would no doubt with- 
draw and refuse to run, etc., it might be reduced to less than 100 candi- 
dates for each office. 

Then let this law also provide that the Nation itself or the separate 
States shall print the names of those candidates across the top of the 
ballot to be used at the November election, placing the names in 
columns of about 25 each, and having four or five columns of them 
as might be necessary. The whole State or local ticket would of course 
be printed on that same ballot, immediately below the national or 
presidential part. Then the law should provide that at the Novem- 
ber election every man and woman going to vote should when in the 
booth be obliged to select and mark the ballot for his or her first, 
second and third choice for President, and the same for Vice President. 
This obliging the voters to make a first, second, and third choice is, 
in case no candidate receives a majority of the entire national vote, to 
prevent a mere plurality candidate from being declared elected, and to 
make it compulsory to ceunt second or even third choices under the 
Ilare system in case that became necessary in order to determine who 
really was elected to the great offices. 

The act would, of course, provide for the most modern system of 
counting the ballots during the polling day, probably having two sets of 
election officers, so that the counters would be within 80 minutes of a 
final count at the close of the polling day. It is believed that within 
a couple of hours thereafter the result would be known at the several 
State capitals and at the National Capital, and hence if any candidate 
for President or for Vice President had an unquestioned majority of the 
votes of the entire Nation he or she would be known to be elected to 
the great offices, and that would end it save for the mere official cer- 
tification of the result. If no person received such unquestioned ma- 
Jority, it might require two or three weeks to do the other counting 
and calculating, but it could be done and done correctly. 

It is believed that this system is quite practicable and the act of 
Congress could so phrase the great law as to prevent money spending 
and bribery, and it would certainly. prevent and eliminate the great 


full power to enforce and make this 





' orgy of money spending at national conventions, 
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because there would 


' be no conventions save to make a platform. 


The most important provisions of that act of Congress would, of 
course, be the provisions for the payment of at least the cost of the 
national part of this sort of an election, so that no candidate would 
have to be wealthy in order to be a candidate. Costs and expenses of 
all candidates would no doubt be strictly limited to a proper minimum. 
There are dozens of other details, too long to enumerate here, which 
could be, and surely would be, provided for in the act of Congress 
suggested, 

The attention of the public Is called to the fact that the people of 
this Nation have never directly nominated any candidate for the Prest- 
dency or Vice Presidency, and such a law as this is necessary to make 
ours a Government of the people. 

The plan has heretofore stood all tests of examination that have been 
made in discussions between its author and many statesmen and 
editors. It is the suggestion of B. S. Rodey, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
who will be pleased, in so far as he can, to answer any Inquiries about 
it that may be addressed to him 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


Mr. TOLLEY. Mr. Speaker, successful corporations keep 
their stockholders informed by sending them an annual state- 
ment. In my opinion the people are entitled to know the work 
accomplished in the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 
Therefore it seems fitting to make this report to the voters of 
my district: 

TAX REDUCTION 


The first task was to draft and pass a_tax-reduction 
measure. A well-balanced and scientific measure was passed. 
War taxes which adversely affected business were almost -en- 


tirely repealed; the few nuisance taxes which could not be 
eliminated were materially reduced, 

The reduction amounted to approximately $390,000,000, and 
the 1926 revenue act will relieve millions of taxpayers from 
the nécessity of filing any Federal income-tax return. Single 
men are exempt if the earned Income is less than $2,000, and 


| the exemption for married men is $3,500. 


ee es 


The Federal income taxes have been so much reduced that 
they are no longer burdensome. Below is a table of compari- 
sons which graphically portrays the reductions made: 


Married man without dependents, earned income 


Tax | Tax 











Tar Tax 
Income under act) under act! under act) under act 
of 1918 | of 1921 | of 1924 | of 1926 

Wiibieedes 8) gilh oat 2. ae $60. $20.00! $7.50 0 
SUNS. cdnedbvedchcdbsithd clink acubs sh 120. 00 60. 00 22. 50 $5. 63 
aS ge 180.00 | 100. 00 37. 50 16. 88 
ee eee | 950.00! 160.00} 52.50 28. 13 
ee eae eee | 390.00} 250.00} 75.00 39. 38 
OR UII Re aoe | 530.00} 34000} 105,00 56. 25 
BOND Fil ctdaccbbs aksh elite Dubs suite: 680.00} 430.00!) 135.00 78. 75 
MOON: 6 ison bacedvdaxu Os tcd 830.00 | 520.00] 165.00 101. 25 
SUL... 5. tin., cance aveiiabuyndeatiosdad 1,150.00} 720.00} 295.00 168. 75 
TIONED i iss nnkcrnadsuaebdbla te tia | 1,670.00 | 1,060.00} 515. 00 B11. 25 
i ee 630,00 | 1,720.00} 975. 00 618. 75 











APPROPRIATION MEASURES 


One of the most important functions of Congress is to decide 
where and how much money may be spent. It is the exclusive 
prerogative of the House of Representatives to originate all 
such appropriation bills. It is significant that Congress effects 
economies even greater than those suggested by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The appropriations made by this session for the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1927, total about $3,960,000,000. The manifold 
and necessary services rendered by the Federal Government 
require this enormous expenditure which is divided approxi- 
mately as follows: 


ele CURSE ESRC ees Sass 3 cj ce Se cwccdéccctcias $735, 038, 331 
War Department: 

Milita Cs tik bn a cestenbinaiinsoitnth aidnpnticin dentine 263, 948, 856 

ET CO sick tae iactntac eines cnioemevatiniapiaiiie 78, 660, 755 
Re a cana chee al dh ainehpbdnrtph avcecnasenaningh anaidibainichily 321, 794, 475 
estetier; DEPRSURAR did ods nt ienidibticntewasswcdiéiine 226, 332, 914 
Department of Agricuiture_........._...-........... 139, 275, 823 
SE — ci tinaicnereeeiciemmentnmannengitiieedaiils 129, 476, 198 
pS SES EE RS Sa 29, 855, 347 
DURE 66 DUR in tirindinettninkiincnmatiddpaahs 14, 783, 982 

Penal and Prmstheel institutions............... 5, 173, 505 
Department of Labor_....--....--._.___ . 9, 561, 305 
Independent offices E soveihiehdledentnbretehipihas stscehpkdinenan epoasinthaen idl 521, 284, 621 





It is worthy of note that under the administration of Presi- 
dent Coolidge the Federal Government has reduced expendi- 
tures more than $2,000,000,000. In this same period the public 
debt has been reduced more than $4,000,000,000; the interest 
saving alone amounts to over $200,000,000 this year. In conse- 
quence the Federal taxes have decreased from a 05 per capita 
in 1921 to about $25 per capita in 1926. 
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Troublesome legacies of the World War—the foreign debts 
were settled as far as possible. Such settlements were ratified ; 
first, because they make possible the balancing of accounts by 
our Government; second, because they are necessary to revive 
our world markets by stabilizing world credit. 

The ability to pay was made the basis of settlement. In this 
connection it is interesting to study the income taxes paid 
in some of the foreign countries compared with those in the 
United States: 

Income tares—Married man 






Belgium | France | England —— 


Income 


$1,000 
$2,000 
$3,000 
$4,000 
$5,000... 





RAILWAY MEDIATION BOARD 


One of the forward steps taken was the creation of media- 
tion and arbitration machinery, whereby railroad owners and 
railway workers are encouraged to solve their own disputes. 


This legislation lessens the danger of a general transportation | 


strike. 
BANKRUPTCY LAW 
This constructive measure amends the bankruptcy law in 
a way to make fraud much less likely. This law gives new 
safeguards to preserve sound and honest credits. 


AIR SERVICE DEVELOPMENT 
Aviation received proper recognition. 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce will also aid the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation. 
GOOD ROADS 


The necessity for good roads was again recognized and 
seventy millions were appropriated for Federal aid to the 
States. Five million is to be used on the roads in the national 
forests, 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

A businesslike program of completing public buildings was 
inaugurated. Emergency needs throughout the country can 
now be met, and, in addition, much needed Federal buildings 
in Washington are to be constructed. Under the terms of this 
measure a new post-office building for Binghamton is assured. 


BUILDINGS FOR EMBASSIES 


After many years Congress finally provided for the con- 
struction of buildings to house American embassies and lega- 
tions and the other agencies of the Government abroad. 


COOPERATIVE: MARKETING BILL 


A division of cooperative marketing has been established in 
the Department of Agriculture. Thus the service rendered to 
the agricultural producer is further extended. 

CONSERVATION 

In addition te continuing the conservation policies hereto- 
fore adopted Congress amended existing law so as to provide 
for the purchase of denuded areas for reforestation purposes. 

CIVIL-SPRVICH RETIREMENT 


A compromised measure was adopted to aid the clvil-service 
employees who are about to be retired. This law increases 
the maximum from $750 to $1,000. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

In addition to five omnibus pension bills, including almost 
8,000 private acts to benefit deserving veterans and their 
dependents, Congress passed six general laws: 

1. Increase of Civil War pensions. Under the terms of this 
law Civil War veterans now receiving $50 will get $65. Those 
receiving $72, who become blind or totally disabled, will get 
$90. Widows, married during the Civil War, are increased 
from $30 to $50. The annual cost of these increases will prob- 
ably total $16,000,000, 

2. Increase of Spanish-American War pensions. ‘This liber- 
alizes existing law so as to conform more closely to the pensions 
given veterans of other wars and their dependents. The annual 
cost will be about $18,000,000 more than under the 1920 law. 

3. Increase of pensions to veterans disabled in service. Those 
who lost their limbs or who became blind in service have 
received a special increase more commensurate with their 
sacrifice, The added cost is $2,000,000 ann A 

4. Extension for World War insurance. measure €x- 
tends to July 2, 1927, the period during which term insurance 
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may be converted. This will permit many World War veterans 
to take advantage of the opportunity presented by this Govern. 
ment insurance. 

5. The Johnson bill. This amendment liberalizes the World 
War veterans’ act, giving additional benefits to the disaljod 
It provides for an expenditure of approximately $18,009.09 
in addition to the $462,965,000 previously appropriated or the 
Veterans’ Bureau for the year. 

6. The Green bill. This amendment to the World War aq. 
justed compensation act equalizes the benefits among depend- 
ents of deceased veterans, and it also prevents disallowance or 
reduction of claims through mere technicality. Its benefits wij] 
reach about 38,000 veterans and their dependents. The tota) 
cost is estimated from $12,000,000 to $14,000,000. 

In these six measures the Government recognizes its obliga- 
tions in a greater degree of justice and fairness and appropri- 
ates some $60,000,000 additional per year. 

PENDING BUSINESS 

Other measures which were supported by me and which it is 
hoped will pass, upon the reconvening of Congress in December. 
are— 

1. McFadden National Bank Act (in conference). 

2, White radio bill (in conference). 

8. Increase of salaries for Federal judges. 

4. Reorganization of Internal Revenue and Probibition Unit (passed 
House). 

5. Increase in number of Federal judges (passed House). 

6. Taber milk bill (passed House). 


CONCLUSION 


This summarizes some of the accomplishments of this first 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, It has been the record to 


| have adopted such remedial legislation and such constructive 
In addition to a more | 
adequate program of aviation for the Army and Navy an | 


measures as seemed for the good of the country as a whole. 
Also an example was set that should tend to end unnecessary 
lawmaking. 

My faith in our constitutional form of a republican govern- 
ment has been strengthened from my observation of the 
diligence, high character, ability, and conscientious efforts of 
the Members of Congress with whom I have had the honor of 


| cooperating in the sincere endeavor to solve satisfactorily the 


many perplexing problems which arise in the consideration of 
Federal legislation. 


KANSAS AND THE HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, agricultural interests that 
oppose the policy of a protective tariff advancing arguments 
that import duties benefit the manufacturers at the expense of 
the farmers present reasons that can not be substantiated by 
practical economic doctrines. 

States that send Representatives with free-trade certificates 
in their jeans are found much in evidence advocating high 
tariffs on farm products before the Committee on Ways and 
Means when tariff legislation is being considered. Kansas, 
one of the richest of agricultural States, made rapid strides 
in prosperity under the tariff act of 1861. Kansas was ad- 
mitted inte the Union in 1860, one year previous to the Morrill 
Tariff Act. The population of Kansas from 1860-—1870—yet 
Kansas industrial expansion was only nominal—increased 240) 
per cent, a larger gain than any other State during that period. 
Taking into consideration the amount of capital the farmer 
has invested and the sustenance for himself and family, his 
income is quite as large as that of the manufacturer. A great 
many farmers fail because they have no conception of agri- 
culture, the investment is small, life independent; that tends 
to lure men to the farm, where they soon find that a farmer's 
occupation is not one of idleness and ease. Manufacturing 
concerns call for large capital, experienced managers, and well- 
trained employees. 

Pennsylvania has many natural resources, of which tlie 
people have taken advantage, thus the Commonwealth wis 
developed into a great industrial State by the aid of protective 
tariff. The State has been prosperous, evidenced by the fact 
that one-tenth of all the income taxes, in amount equal to 
those paid by 17 of the Southern States, was collected from 
Pennsylvania, In 1921 when the Underwood Tariff Act was 
enforced, the total wages earned were $8,200,324,000; in 1925 
under the Fordney bill, they advanced to $11,009,298,000, with 
an annual average wage increase of $92 over that of 1919. The 
year’s building construction for 1025, was $2,260,000,000 in 
excess of 1921. The production of pig iron in 1925 exceeded 
that of 1921 by 20,000,000 pounds. Pig iron (with its products, 
the innumerable types of castings, steel, and so forth) is the 
foundation of the industrial prosperity ef a country. Wovl 

in the same period gained 26,000,000 pounds. 
S received her share of ty, derived from that 
of the United States, aided by the measure of 1922. May 
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I call attention to the Kansas farmer that when the duty on 
wool was removed by the Underwood bill the production of 
wool in the United States fell, and the importation increased. 
If we turn the leaves of the tariff history back to 1918 we 
will find that the importation of wool was 195,293,000 pounds 
and in 1918 447,426,000 were imported, resulting in great 
loss to the farmer raising sheep. Wool prices dropped when 
the Underwood tariff bill went into effect. After the presi- 
dential election of 1920, and previous to the enactment of the 
1922 tariff bill, committees from Kansas, the South and the West, 
representing agriculture, came to Washington urging Congress 
to increase the duties on wool, wheat, and other commodities 
grown in the various sections of the country. This pressure 
resulted in the passage of an emergency tariff bill, which pre- 
vented bank failures in the grain and cattle districts and 
enabled the farmer to obtain stronger prices for grain and 
wool. 

In order to meet the wishes of the farmer many essentials 
required on the farm were placed on the free list, but this 
course failed to add greater prosperity for the farmer. The 
Committee on Agriculture hearing the call from the farmers 
reported a bill involving the sum of $327,000,000, within 
$150,000,000 of the amount collected from duties during the 
past fiscal year. The farmer from 1789, when the First Con- 
gress convened, down to the present hour, has pleaded for 
legislation to protect his industry and to increase the value of 
his production. The farmer has had more favorable con- 
sideration than any other branch of American activities. Thou- 
sands of agricultural measures have been enacted, and billions 
of dollars appropriated to encourage and assist the farmer, 
especially since the establishment of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

I favor giving the farmer every advantage that may be con- 
sistent with legislation, economy, and social policies of our 
Republic. While several Members from Pennsylvania sup- 
ported the McNary-Haugen bill, I did not vote for the measure, 
holding that the $327,000,000 was a subsidy, class legislation, 
and contrary to the principles of our Government. 

Every revenue measure has a tariff schedule written into it, 
regardless of the political party in power, the question of rates 
being the main issue. Should the principles of the Haugen bill 
be approved by the Congress, its provisions would embroil the 
Government in everlasting sectional quarrels. A Government 
guaranty that the farmer will receive a price certain for his 
crops would invite temptation to place under cultivation the 
25,000,000 acres now barren, thereby increasing the yearly 
appropriation to pay a subsidy to the farmer, which eventually 
would raise the price of food. Machinery, with the modern 
methods of farming decreases the number of farm hands per 
acre. Consequently more land can now be cultivated with the 
same number of employees than half a century ago, and thus 
soil production increases faster than it can be consumed. The 
policy of the Haugen bill, therefore, would be dangerous for 
our Government to pursue; it would open the door for Bolshevik 
ideas that might rob the American people of liberty, domestic 
happiness, and independence, which have been their privileges 
for a century and a half in a way no other country can parallel. 


RETIPEMENT OF DISABLED EMERGENCY ARMY OFFICERS 


Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to present reasons why this 
Congress should enact into law H. R. 4548, providing for the 
retirement of emergency Army officers of the World War who 
were disabled in the line of duty 80 per cent or more. There is 
a compelling moral obligation and almost a well-defined legal 
obligation upon the American people, which can only act 
through Congress, to make good the promise by which thousands 
of men were induced in a time of great emergency to offer 
themselves for service in defense of free government and of 
civilization, as we understand it, Turn to the act of Congress 
of May 18, 1917, which created the World War Army of the 
United States. This act provided that the officers of this Army 
should be “in all respects on the same footing as to pay, al- 
lowances, and compensation” as officers of the Regular Army. 
Officers of the Regular Army when disabled 30 per cent or more 
in the line of duty are, and have been for many years, entitled 
to retirement on three-fourths of their active pay. They are 
retired under the law when disabled for active service, even 
though the degree of their disability is as low as 10 per cent. 
Shall we hesitate longer about fulfilling this obligation to the 
emergency Army officers of the World War? We have already 
recognized this obligation to the emergency officers of the Navy 
and of the Marine Corps, and we have recognized it as an ob- 
ligation to the provisional officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. Of the nine classes of officers who served in our 
armed forces during the World War, one class alone has been 
neglected. 
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It is In sorrow that we observe Members of Congress who 
served in the armed forces, some in the Marine Corps, whose 
officers have been taken care of, turning against their com- 
rades and making it difficult to get this bill to a vote on the 
floor. They think they see in it a discrimination against the 
enlisted man, and attempts have been made to arouse in the 
American Legion and in the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War opposition to this bill, which has been on their 
legislative program for years; attempts to stir the resentment 
of enlisted men, who form the bulk of these great civic and 
patriotic organizations. These efforts have been unsuccessful, 
for almost every soldier realizes that the recognition by the 
Government of the sacrifices and services of any soldier of any 
rank, in any war, is only an expression of the Nation's grati- 
tude in part, and is not calculated to injure or detract from 
appreciation of any other soldier of any rank or of any war. 

When America entered the World War on April 6, 1917, 
thousands of adventurous youth, fired with patriotic zeal, of- 
fered themselves for service. But it was not enough for the 
young and inexperienced and untrained to offer themselves— 
officers must be obtained for the enormous army which America 
had to raise. The Government demanded men of mature age, 
and men of mature age fit to be officers had already assumed 
social responsibilities. They had wives and they had children 
and others dependent upon them for suppart. They had 
already made progress in commercial and industrial life. They 
had positions and they were committed to professions and en- 
terprises industrial and commercial from which they could not 
free themselves without sacrifice. The Government called for 
the older men to go to the training camps, and older men re- 
sponded. The ages of the army officers of the World War 
averaged 15 years greater than those of the enlisted men. 
Even the lieutenants averaged 9 years older than the enlisted 
men, 

I have taken the position that it is impossible for this 
Nation to properly and completely make good to even the 
living the losses which were sustained in the military and 
naval forces, but we can follow out the established American 
policy of showing substantial appreciation in proportion to the 
sacrifices which have been made, and we can make good the 
word of the American people expressed in the law of the 
18th of May, 1917. Every other class of officers except the 
emergency Army officers, when disabled in the line of duty, has 
been retired on three-fourths pay. The enlisted men dis- 
abled in the line of duty are receiving more than three-fourths 
of their pay. On what principle of justice must the emergency 
Army officers of the World War be degraded below every other 
class? Why should they be singled out for mistreatment and 
humiliation? In the law courts of this and every country 
an injured workman is awarded damages in proportion to the 
amount which he was earning or capable of earning at the time 
of his injury. In the States which have workmen’s compensa- 
tion the law provides that the injured workman receive com- 
pensation in proportion to the wages which he was receiving at 
the time of his injury. There have been several examples 
brought forward of enlisted men who were entitled to the 
greatest sympathy and consideration, as well as the gratitude 
of this country. I have in mind that splendid veteran who 
lost both arms and is totally blind because of his service 
in the World War. This man receives but $200 per month 
in compensation from the Veterans’ Bureau. It is urged 
against this bill that some major or lieutenant colonel dis- 
abled to a less extent might get as much or more than this 
heroic enlisted man. Is this an argument why we should 
not grant to the emergency Army officers who made the same 
sacrifices during the war that same measure of appreciation 
which by law we have already provided for not only the Regu- 
lar officers of the Army and Navy but for the emergency 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps, as well as for the 
provisional officers of all branches of the service? If there 
is any reason to be dissatisfied with the treatment which 
this Nation is according to its wounded and disabled en- 
listed men, let us provide a more liberal standard of com- 
pensation for those who have been so terribly wounded and 
disabled as some of those who are pointed to as reasons 
why we should not deal honestly and justly with the emer- 
gency Army officer. 

According to statistics furnished by the Veterans’ Bureau 
there are 2,079 disabled emergency Army officers prospective 
beneficiaries of this bill. They are scattered all over this land, 
East, West, North, and South. Many of them have been deco- 
rated because of their distinguished service on the battle fields 
of France fighting America’s cause and the cause of civilization. 
Some of these men have been decorated by foreign governments 
because of their conspicuous courage and service in the great 
cause for which we fought. I wish that I could tell the stories 
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of these men. Let me mention a few: Capt. George H. Mallon, 
of Kansas City, awarded the medal of honor “for conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the call of duty in 
action with the enemy at Bois de Forgese, France, September 
26, 1918"; with but nine soldiers, he attacked nine hostile 
machine guns and captured them, then captured a battery of 
155-millimeter howitzers, this captain personally attacking one 
of the enemy with his fists In the melee. Following this he 
was the first man to rush in front of the fire of a machine gun 
nest and reach it in the rush for its capture. First Lieut. 
Alfred M. Barlow, of Gallipolis, Ghio, and Company L, One hun- 
dred and forty-eighth Infantry, who was awarded the dis- 
tinguished-service cross for extraordinury heroism in action 
near Heurne, Belgium, November 3, 1918, who after being 
wounded by shrapnel led his company in advence over a river 
until he went down, shot in both legs. Shall we ignore our 
duty to Lieut. Clifford E. Bischoff, of the One hundred and 
Twenty-cigbth Infantry, of Superior, Wis., who was promoted 
to be captain “for extraordinary heroism in action near 


Juvigny, France, August 29 and September 2, 1918,” and was’ 


decorated with the distinguished-service cross? Shall we ignore 
Lieut. James B. Boyle, of the ‘(One hundred and fifteenth In- 
fantry, of Baltimore, Md., decorated “for extraordinary hero- 
ism in action near Verdun, France, October 8, 1918? Shall we 
tell Capt. Robert 8. Cain, of the One hundred and eleventh In- 
fantry, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to forget all about ft; this man 
who for extraordinary heroism in Bois de Chateau Diable, west 
of Fismettes, August 11 and 12, 1918, was awarded the dis- 
tinguished-serviee cross? 

Have our hearts grown cold toward Oapt. Charles B. Chen- 
oweth, from Utah, of the Three hundred and sixty-third In- 
fantry, who was severely wounded September 29 and 30, 1918, 
in the Argenne Forest and who was awarded the distinguished- 
service cross “for extraordinary heroism in action”? W. T. 
Fesselmeyer was a second lientenant of the Fourth Infantry 
from New York, while Maj. Rubin G. Hamilton, of South Caro- 
lima, was a major of the One hundred and first Sanitary Train. 
Hoth of these splendid Americans were awarded the distin- 
guished-service cross for extraordinary heroism in action, the 
first near Grand Ballois Farm, July 14-15, 1918, and the other 
near Marcheville, September 25-26, 1918. First Lieut. William 
H. Howard, of the Ninth Infantry, came from Lockport, Il. 
Are we going to discriminate against him because he was an 
emergency Army officer while serving in a Regular Army regi- 
ment in which the other officers wounded like himself have 
already been retired? This emergency Army officer was deco- 
rated by the French Republic with their croix de guerre be- 
cause France appreciated what he did at Soissons on July 18, 
19, 1918. He was also awarded the distingnished-service cross 
by our own Army. Shall we ferget Fred Kochli, captain of 
Company H, One hundred and forty-sixth Infantry, who, be- 
sides the distinguished-service cross, was awarded the Legion of 
Honneur decoration by the French Government? Has our ap- 
preciation been dulled for the extraordinary heroism in action of 
First Lieut. Marvin James Menefee, from Luray, Va., serving in 
the One hundred and sixteenth Infantry, who was not only 
awarded the distinguished-service cross but the decorations by 
the French Republic of the Legion of Honneéur and the croix de 
guerre? Shall we object to the retirement.of William T. Nimmo, 
who came from Waltham, Mass.,and who was made a lieutenant 
of Company F, One hundred and first Infantry and decorated for 
heroism in action near Bois de St. Remy, France, September 12, 
1918, and given the distinguished-service cross, and by the 
Italian Government the Italian war cross? Many of us have 
seen Maj. Frederick W. Mcl. Patterson, who, serving with the 
Three hundred and fifteenth Infantry, was awarded the dis- 
tinguished-service cross “for extraordinary heroism in action 
near Mantillois, September 28-29, 1918.” Shall we forget that 
although severely wounded he served ‘through ‘the night and 
commanded his battalion in a critical time without his wound 
being cared for? Look at the metal braces on his leg and can- 
sider again if we shall deny to the emergency Army officers 
the protection which Congress promised them in 1917. 

Shall we forget Seeond Lieut. Jim Quinn, of the Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, from Memphis, Tenn.; Capt. Grant Shepherd, 
of Washington, D. C., of the Twenty-third Infantry; and Maj. 
Burton A. Smead, of Denver, Colo., who. were all decorated 
with the distinguished-service cross “for extraordinary heroism 
in action,” one of them receiving the French croix de guerre in 
addition ? 

And these are just a few of these splendid emergency Army 
officers who were decorated for bravery and whose sufferings 
have earned the eternal gratitude of the American people. 

Shall we listen to the objection that there is a.celonel er two 
among those who will be benefited by this act, and must we deny 
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all these splendid officers justice because some lieutenant colon. 
may get more compensation than some enlisted man? 

Although the American Legion has urged the discharge « 
this obligation upon Congress in seven successive national ¢))- 
ventions, we are still hesitating. Is it because of the cost? Are 
we too poor to be just? On April 17, 1926, I obtained from tho 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau an estimate of the annual cos; 
of retiring the officers provided for in this bill. Gen. Frank 7 
Hines wrote me that it would be approximately $1,334,988, po. 
cause reckless statements have been made that this bill involyed 
an annual expenditure of many millions of dollars, I referre, 
the letter of General Hines to Gen. H. M. Lord, Director of the 
Budget, who stated to me in writing on April 21, 1926, that 
“he would have no reason for questioning the correctness of 
the estimate.” Our country is the richest and most prosperous 
in the world. Are richness and prosperity to make us mean 
and overcome our gratitude and wipe out our feelings of 
obligation ? 

Some have suggested that it is un-American to make a dis- 
tinction in the amounts paid to officers and enlisted men. | 
wish these who hold such doctrines might be better acquainted 
with American history. By the act of April 10, 1806, commis- 
sioned officers of the Revolutionary War were awarded one-half 
of their monthly pay for wounds incurred in the war. An en- 
listed man received by that act $5 per month. By the act of 
April 24, 1816, the soldiers of the War of 1812 were pensioned 
in proportion to their rank. 

This was the American principle of fair play, and it entered 
into the pension legislation following the Black Hawk War 
by the act of June 15, 1832; Indian depredations in Florida, 
act of March 19, 1836; Creek Indian War, act of May 23, 
1836; Mexican War, section 4630, Revised Statutes; Civil 
War, act of July 14, 1862, section 4695, Revised Statutes. It 
was also recognized after the Spanish War when Congress 
extended the provisions of the Civil War act of July 14, 1862, 
to disabled officers and enlisted men of the Spanish War, 
setting the maximum for officers almost three times that of 
the enlisted men. 

This bill for the retirement of our emergency Army officers 
of the World War has the indorsement not only of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, but also of the 
Military Order of the World War, the United Veterans of the 
Republic, the National Reserve Officers’ Association, and of the 
last national convention of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

A strong majority of the House of Representatives have 
expressed themselves in writing as favorable to this measure. 
A majority of the members of the Rules Committee of the 
House and a majority of the members of the Republican steer- 
ing committee of the House are committed in writing to this 
bill. Let us see that no exigencies of pretended national 
poverty prevent our discharge of this obligation at the seconc 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 


PROHIBITION 


Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, the prohibition question is 
to-day commanding more than mere passive attention by the 
people ef our Nation. That is so because the evils that have 
resulted from this effort to enforce the prohibition law, or, 
rather, the utter failure of the law from the standpoint of en- 
forcement, are becoming more evident. The situation is becom- 
ing, I believe, more alarming and nauseating to every man and 
woman. who, whether or not they believe in the purpose of pro- 
hibition, can not help but detest the results that it has brought 
about. 

I, ‘therefore, take this opportunity to insert as part of these 
remarks my testimony before the special Senate committee that 
conducted extensive hearings on this question this session of 
Congress. It will afford my constituents and others who are 
interested in this vital question an opportunity to have my 
views on the same which I have stated somewhat fully before 
that committee: 


Testimony or Hon. Grorcw J. Scunusiper, A REPRDSENTATIVE IN THD 
Congress OF THE Unitep Sratss Prom THe NintH District oF 
WISCONSIN 


The witness was duly sworn by the presiding officer. 

Representative Scunuiper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the Nation is looking te you to take a definite step toward 
attempting to solve the appalling conditions that have come to exist 
as a result of the unenforceable prohibition law. You have the duty 
and the responsibility to report a measure to Congress, and Congress 
alone has the power and can, if it will, enact necessary remedial legis- 
Jation that will mean so much toward reestablishing a healthy state of 
affairs in this lJand. 
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192 
ENTIRE NATION AFFECTED BY VIOLATIONS OF LAW 


We can no longer, without the possibility of grave and irreparable 
injury to ourselves and the well-being of this Nation, close our eyes 


in ignorance and in defiance of facts that brazenly stare us in the | 


face continually, whether on the street, the street car, in the eafé, 
the lunch room, the dance hall, the office, or, for that matter, in any 
place of human abode we may witness evidence of the evils of prohibi- 
tion. I say that no place in this Nation is free or immune from viola 
tions of the prohibition law. 
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Later, in an address before a Yale alumni dinner tn 1923 and speak- 
ing more specifically on the prohibition law, Mr. Chief Justice Taft 
made four charges against the present prohibition law: 

“ First. That it is keenly sumptuary; second, that it is hard to en- 
force; third, that it takes no regard of international considerations; 


fourth, that it puts in jeopardy all nationai, State, and local issues, 


| because it has created a party strong enough to wreck any legislation 


No person is not in some way affected | 


thereby, and the Nation itself is none the less the sufferer and victim. | 


It is needless for me to add to the voluminous records of figures 
and testimony already introduced bearing out the fact that vice, crime, 
immorality, disease, insanity, corruption, and a general disregard for 
law directly traceable to the unenforceability of the Volstead Act is 
increasing with alarming rapidity. 

What have you to say to this deplorable condition ushered in since 
prohibition was introduced? It is with deep concern, gentlemen, that 
I view the increasing number of delinquencies of the daughters of our 
citizens, the increasing number of divorces, insane commitments, 
murders since prohibition. No one, not even my good friends who 
wish to believe that prohibition is a success, can afford to let their 
sentiment on this question get the 
faced with these grim realities. 


better of their judgment when | 


The prohibition law, in my opinion, has utterly failed of its purpose, | 


no matter how laudable the purpose and the hopes of its friends may 
have been. Instead of remedying the evils under the old saloon 
system it has brought about conditions even far worse. We see 


|G ers, 
ana | Sore 


| it opposes, whether it be in the prohibition field or outside.” 


He added that— 

“It is generally admitted that legislation of a sumptuary character, 
or, in other words, involving the personal appetite and taste, is com- 
monly resented and always difficult to enforce. People will not tolerate 
public control of what they shall eat, how they shall dress, what 
amusements they shall enjoy, or what kind of house they may live in. 
These are considered questions of personal taste over which the State 
has no legitimate control.” 

I have called to witness the words of the greatest American labor 
leader and friend of the toiling masses, that of the late Mr. Samuel 
You have heard the significant words of warning uttered 
from the lips of the Nation’s Chief Justice and former President. I 
wish to add to this voice of protest against the present unenforceable 
law the views expressed by leading churchmen. Cardinal O'Connell, of 
Soston, had this to say: 

“Compulsory prohibition in general is flatly opposed to the Holy 
Scripture and to Catholic traditions. Moreover, it is grossly untrue 
to say that pathology and dietetics have brought in a verdict of guilty 


| against the immemorial beverages of the Old World.” 


growing up in this country a very dangerous and powerful criminal | 


class, The bootlegging element is becoming richer every day at the 
expense of the stupidity of our lawmaking and law-enforcing bodies 
and the indifference manifested by the public. We are 
condition which is elevating this criminal underworld class, who are 
taking to this highly remunerative and less dangerous activity of 
bootlegging, to a position of wealth, power, and political influence 
among the good citizens of this country. 
change the prohibition law. The 
field for their illegal activity. 
Before prohibition we rarely would see drinking among women, but 
now it is not an uncommon sight, especially in 
see girls and women stagger out of some taxicab or dance hall. 
Drinking at parties and dances is no longer novel. High-school boys 
and girls think nothing of carrying a hip-pocket flash to school and to 
parties. Think of its effect on the morals of youth! Of course, it 
can not be charged that this is a general condition and I sincerely 


Volstead Act creates for them the 


hope that it is less deplorable than I believe it to be, but what good | 


effect can any law have when to disregard it or to violate it is not 
even considered to be a crime? Why, it is common knowledge that 
officers charged with the duty of its enforcement are inclined to let 
violators go unnoticed or 
popular. 

This disregard of one law creates a lax attitude toward other laws 
that may seem somewhat harsh and oppressive, yet perhaps desirable 
and necessary for the well-being of society. And what might such 
an attitude lead us to? Is it any wonder, then, why I am so ap- 
prehensive of the future if this is to go on? 


WHAT CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT, THE LATE HON. SAMUEL GOMPERS, AND 
PRELATES THINK OF PROHIBITION 


But I am not alone who has expressed his deep concern for the 
well-being of our Naiion when confronted with these conditions re- 
sulting from the unenforceable prohibition law. The late Hon. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, writing to 
the late Hon. Woodrow Wilson, then President of the United States, 
on October 20, 1919, said this in regard to the prohibition law: 

“It is a great fear in my heart for the future of our beloved 
country that leads me to write you upon a subject I regard as one of 
the most crucial that ever disturbed the stability of our Re- 
public.” © © © 

I also now wish to quote the Hon. William Howard Taft, former 
President and now Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. -His words should make an indelible impression upon us all. 
H>» says in his book entitled, “Four Aspects of Civil Duty”: 

“Nothing is more foolish, nothing more utterly at variance with 
sound policy than to enact a law which by reason of conditions sur- 
Tounding the community is incapable of enforcement. Such instances 
are sometimes presented by sumptuary laws, by which the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor is prohibited under penalties in localities where the 
public sentiment of the immediate community does not and will not 
sustain the enforcement of the law. * * * By the enactment of a 
drastic law and the failure to enforce it, there is injected into the 
public mind the idea that laws are to be observed or violated according 
to the will of those affected. I need not say how altogether pernicious 
such a loose theory is. * * * 
any Jaw leads to a demoralized view of all laws.” 
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unpunished, knowing that the law is un- | 


tolerating a | 


This class does not want to | 


the larger cities, to | 


| Rey. 








| to 


Archbishop 8S. G. Messmer, head of the Milwaukee archdiocese, Roman 
Catholie Church, declared in a public statement that appeared in the 
Wisconsin News of February 13, 1926, that— 

“The eighteenth amendment never should have gone into the Con- 
stitution. It is absolutely foreign to the nature and character of the 
fundamental law of the land. If men believe there is reason for dis- 
obeying a particular law, it is but a short step to disobedience of any 
other law that does not have the full approval of the individual con- 
cerned and at last a disregard for the authority which made such laws 
possible,” 

In advocating light wines and beer he said: 

“No country has troubled with drunkenness as far as 
beer and wine are concerned. Besides, where men can get good healthy 
beer and wtne there is no public craving for hard drinks.” 

No less emphatic fn his disfavor of the Volstead Act Is the Right 
Benjamin F. P. Ivins, bishop coadjutor, Milwaukee diocese, Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 

“ No sane man,” said the Right Reverend Ivins, “ can deny that pro-- 
hibition ts a failure. Some modification seems necessary.” 

So the Right Rev. W. W. Webb, bishop, Milwaukee diocese, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, declares himself in favor of a modification 
of the prohibition law. His words are: 

“TI should like to see the Volstead Act modified to the extent of per- 
mitting light wines and beer, because I believe it would work for the 
betterment of our people.” 


ever been 


also 


VOLSTEAD ACT UNWISE AND UNWORKABLE 


I could thus go on quoting the leading men in every walk of life 


| whose views are perhaps already known to you as protesting against 


the evils of the unenforceable prohibition law and favoring modifica- 


tion. But that would be unnecessary. The case against the con- 
tinuance of the present system is not lacking of. sufficient evidence 
indict it. I am glad that there is this rising tide of protests 


not only of these leaders but of the multitude as well, 
by the recent newspaper polls, who are against a 
workable and the source of great evil. It has thus already been 
demonstrated time and again that the Volsiead Act was extremely 
unwise, dangerous, unpopular, unenforceable, and costly legislation. 


as shown 
law that is un- 


THE PROHIBITION REFERENDUM FOR WISCONSIN 


Those who are agreed on this are also agreed that the enactment 
of legislation to permit the manufacture and sale of 2.75 per cent 
beer and light wines under proper regulations is the only way out. 
The people of Wisconsin will soon have an opportunity to declare their 
position on this very live question of the day. Why should they not? 
It has been an all-consuming question with us ever since the law was 
imposed upon us, and I know also that it is so with the people in all 
of the other States where men and women keep abreast with the 
issues and are interested in their own welfare. 

The people of Wisconsin will thus have an opportunity to voice 
their approval or condemnation of the so-called Volstead Act. They 
will be able to go on record for modification. They will be asked 
in the coming election to vote on the following proposition : 

“Shall the Congress of the United States amend the Volstead Act 
so as to authorize the manufacture and sale of beer for beverage 
purposes of an alcoholic percentage of 2.75 per cent by weight under 


The constant violation or neglect of | Government supervision, but with the provisién that no beverage so 


purchased shall be drunk on the premises where obtained,” 
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That is the language of the proposal 
hibition law as submitted to the voters of Wisconsin by the State 
legislature. I no doubt what the result will be. I am con- 
vinced that the people of Wisconsin are for some such proposal, but, 
of course, It Ig proper for me to state here that whatever my personal 
beliefs In this matter may be the will of the people of Wisconsin and 
my constituents whom I have the honor of representing must be the 
alldetermining factor in official That is the duty of a 
who believes in true representation, but Bo one can 
assurance than I that my convictions on this ques- 
reflect the sentiments of the vast 


to modify the present pro- 


have 


my acts. 
Representativ« 
feel with greater 
heretofore expressed truly 


niajority of my constituents, 


tion as 


MARYLAND 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, the tomato industry in Mary- 
land is now in the most deplorabie condition it has been in for 
years. Notwithstanding this, some 3,000,000 cases of Italian 
tomatoes are being imported annually in the United States, 
which is equivalent to the entire pack of Maryland and New 
Jersey. Such an increase in the supply tends to depress fur- 
ther the price and the packers now can not sell last year’s 
pack at cost, but at the ruling market prices will be forced to 
iake a loss for their year’s work. This will cause the grower to 
xet less for his crop in 1926 than he did in 1025. 

The present tariff on tomatoes is 15 per cent ad valorem. 
An appeal has been made to the Tariff Commission and to the 
President to increase the duty to 22% per cent—which the 
President can do under the present law—so as to save the to- 
mato growers and packers from further loss or until such 
time as they can weather their present difficulties, Congress 
also knows of the situation, but the spokesmen of the adminis- 
tration in that body says, “ There will be no tariff legislation 
at this session.” Therefore both the President and the admin- 
istration leaders in Congress have turned a deaf ear to this 
plea. 

It oceurs to me that if the oligarchy which controls the pres- 
ent administration wanted some protection for a certain article 
it would be forthcoming quickly. But not for the farmers who 
grow tomatoes or te the packers who pack them. What is 
done for the very rich few, who supply the campaign funds, 
they will not do for the agricultural interests. he farmer 
buys everything in a protected market which increases the 
price of all he needs on the farm and then the farmer has to 
sell his products in an unprotected market. If this be justice 
and equality in legislation, then I do not know the meaning of 
the word. 

We should have a competitive revenue tariff, a fair tariff, one 
that treats all citizens alike. The present law is designed only 
for the benefit of the rich few, and the present tomato situa- 
tion clearly shows its discrimination and injustice. The day 
will come, and come quickly, when those now discriminated 
against will send men here who will write a tariff law not just 
to benefit a few people, but fair and equal to all the people of 
the Nation. 


TOMATO SITUATION AND THE PRESENT TARIFF 


GOOD ROADS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, there is no expenditure of the 
public moneys which does as much to promote the prosperity, 
welfare, and comfort of the people as the money spent to extend 
the good roads system. This is one expenditure that the people 
all over the country do not wish to see cut down. They want 
the good road system to be further and further extended. 
And they are, in my judgment, quite right about it. 

No small amount of general prosperity has come to this 
Nation because of the good roads that have been built weross 
and through the States. Think what it means to the family 
living on unimproved sections of roadway, to be able to get 
out of the mud and to have an improved roadway wpon which 
to transport goods, farm products, lumber, and the like. Good 
roads mean added yalue to the lands adjoining them, quick 
and easy transportation of man and the goods he buys and 
sells, cleanliness through the riddance of dust, access to mar- 
ket, means of visiting cities and towns or his neighbors, a 
prompt response te a call for the doctor, quick mail delivery, 
pleasure for the family and many other benefits. 

The people may rightly question the appropriation of large 
sums for many other purposes; but they do not want at this 
time any let-up in the further extension of the good roads 
system. They have seen the benefits flowing from good roads 
and they rightly want more of them. Cut down, if cutting 
must be done, on other matters but do not impair the bulld- 
ing of good roads, for in no other appropriation will you give 
the people as much benefit as in the money we appropriate 
for good roads. Money so spent is well spent and can not be 
better spent. 
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THE DUTY OF SENATORS TO ATTEND SESSIONS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, there are 48 States in the 
United States. Under our Constitution each State has two rep- 
resentatives in the United States Senate; in other words, every 
State in the Union has two, and only two, United States Sena- 
tors. This is the highest office which, in my judgment, tho 
people of any State can bestow on one of its citizens. It is an 
office of great responsibility, because the votes cast by a United 
States Senator affect intimately the prosperity, rights, and 
happiness of millions of people. The highest duty of the 
United States Senator is, therefore, to vote on governmenta! 
matters. If he does not do this, then his State is without 
representation in that great body. Senators generally recog- 
nize the great trust and duties reposed on them; Senators 
generally appreciate it and are on duty on the Senate floor 
whenever important legislation is being considered or acted 
upon. Suppose an amendment, for example, was offered to our 
National Constitution which said in effect: 


Every State in the Union shall have two United States Senators 
except Maryland, and Maryland shall have but ene. 


Tf such a thing were presented the people of my State 
would rise in indignation at the injustice of such a measure. 
which would give every State two representatives in the 
United States Senate except my own State of Maryland, and 
it should only have one. Yet when men elected to the United 
States Senate do not attend the sessions and vote on the 
important matters coming before that body, it in effect de- 
prives the State of that Senator; and if a man honored by 
a seat in the United States Senate is absent and does not 
vote, the people of that State are not represented in the 
Nation's commcils. In short, the highest duty which a Senator 
can perform is to attend the sessions and cast his vote for the 
interests of the people whom he represents and for the wel- 
fare of the Nation. To do less is to show a lack of appre- 
ciation fer the single honor and opportunity for service 
bestowed upon him by the citizens of his State. 

There are times when of necessity men are prevented from 
attending the sessions. No man can reasonably object to 
some absences on the part of the man who has been elected 
to represent him in any body, for circumstances occur which 
sometimes prevent attendance. But in the main and on the 
important measures no Senator, in my judgment, or Member 
of the House, should have many absences against his name 
on important matters affecting his people and the country at 
large. The people have a right to expect their representa- 
tives to reasonably attend to their duty. Having honored these 
representatives, the people expect, as small pay for that honor, 
and rightfully se, that the Senator and Representative will 
look after their interests in matters coming before the Gov- 
ernment by being present and voting during sessiens of the 
Senate. 


THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, frequently upon the floor of 
Congress men arise and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. But frequently these same men who stand for principle 
at one time, in order to cater to some class or race or group of 
citizens, throw principles to one side and vote for and support 
measures clearly unsound and unconstitutional; for example, 
I have seen men oppose farm-relief legislation, saying it was 
unsound because it was for one class only, yet who would sup- 
port high-tariff legislation as sound when that is for the bene- 
fit primarily of the class who own great manufacturing plants. 
Certainly if it is not sound to further legislation drawn pri- 
marily in the interests of the farmer, it is also unsound to fur- 
ther legislation primarily in the interests of the rich manu- 
facturer. The tariff puts the farmer in an unequal and un- 
fair position, it increases the cost of everything which he 
buys and which he must have on his farm; for example, the 
price of clothing, chains, fruit boxes, shears, knives, sewing 
machines, pliers, saws, cement, bricks, sheet glass, glassware 
generally, rivets, wire rope, flat wire, steel wire, pins, buttons, 
hooks and eyes, and all iron and steel products used in farm- 
ing implements and the like; china earthenware, a great many 
chemical elements which the people use in one way or another, 
salt, printing presses, shotguns and riffes, coal-tar products, 
telephone, some of the elements of paint, tiles, and nearly a 
million other separate articles which the farmer buys after 
he has pati first a tariff tax upon them. A tariff is a tax 
on articles. It is nothing more nor less than a sales tax. 
Some million things which the people of this country use are 
subject to this tax. Because of this tax these articles cost 
more than they would without its imposition. ‘The present 
tariff bill was passed before I was elected to Congress. Yet, 
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when the agricultural relfef bill came up in the Senate,| the manufacturers to a large extent depends upon the welfare 


which was designed to give the farmers special legislation, 
just as Senator Wetter and Congressman Hur had voted to 
give the rich manufacturers special benefits by legislation—I 
mean by the so-called Fordney-McCumber tariff bill—these two 
Republicans yoted against it. How, therefore, using this as 
an illustration, can a man at one time yote to make everything 
the farmer uses cost him more—in other words, vote to give 
the manufacturers special legislation for their sole interest 
at the cost of all the people—and then deny, if he follows that 
principle, the same rights to the agricultural people of the 
Nation? 

The farmer would never have asked, in my judgment, for 
this special legislation if it had not been for the fact that the 
special legislation given to the manufacturers had not only 
increased the cost of everything he must buy for the farm, but 
at the seme time deprived him of the markets of the world 
and a fair price in those markets. He buys in a protective 


market, but is forced to sell his goods in an unprotected mar- | 


ket—the world’s market. The world’s market fixes the price 
for the farmer's goods, but the Government through the pres- 
ent tariff fixes the price for the 
there any justice in a situation of this kind? 
the tariff has affeeted the farmer. 
Underwood tariff, which was certainly a fair tariff law, there 
were only 578 benk failures in this entire country—this in eight 
years. But in five years under the Harding-Coolidge admin- 
istration there have been some 2,500 bank failures, and 99 
per cent of these failures have occurred in the agricultural 
sections of the country. How large a part the present Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law played in ruining the prosperity of the 
farming elements can be easily ascertained by reading the pres- 
ent tariff law. 

Look at Congressman Hiiu’s change of front when educa- 
tion is considered: 


It is proper to give to a private colered college $4,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money out of our National Treasury— 


Amd then in the next breath say— 


It is unconstitutional to give any money to the public schools of 
America. 


If it is unconstitutional to give money to the public schools 
of Ameriea it is doubly unconstitutional to tax all the people 
to the extent of $4,000,000, and then give that $4,000,000 not 
to the public school system where all the people benefit, but 
to a private colored college over which the people have no 
control, 

Again, the tomato-canning industry in the State of Maryland 
for the past year has been in a precarious condition. Many of 
the packers have been driven to the wall, and all of them are 
having a difficult time to weather the storm. They appealed 
to the Tariff Commission, they appealed to the President, they 
appealed to the Congress, and asked that a tariff be placed upon 
imported tomatoes sufficient to either keep out the importation 
of Italian tomatoes or to make a price upon them sufficient and 
not to permit ruin of the home industry. Italian tomatoes were 
then being imported at the rate of 3,000,000 cases annually, and 
the packers in my State pointed out the deplorable condition 
affecting them; that many of them were facing ruin, and asked 
that they be given the same protection for their manufactured 
products that the industrial manufacturers were given for the 
products that they produced. To all of this the President and 
the Congress turned a deaf ear. 

Everybody who is familiar with the facts knows that the 
tariff is to be used only for the benefit of the industrialists, 
and when the farmer or the packer who helps sell the farmers 
product knocks at the door of government and asks to be given 
the same rights that these others enjoy he is called a bolshevik 
or red and told to go back and mind his own business, 
nice state of affairs which will admit that it is all right to 
give one element, when rich and powerful through the use of 
money in politics, a certain protection to enable it to make 
money, but when the great mass of the agriculturists ask for 
the same right they are told to go back on the farm and work 
harder. 

And who are these agriculturists that are kicked around from 
pillar te post? Is not half of our population engaged in agri- 
culture and its allied activities? Some 50,000,000 people are 
engaged in this ancient and honorable and vital occupation. 
Shall we kick out and penalize the men who supply the necessi- 
ties of life? Is not all prosperity built npon the foundation 
which they lay? If they quit work the Nation would starve; 
and I would call to the attention of Members that these 50,000,- 
000 people engaged in agriculture are the customers of the 
country. They buy more of the products which are made by 
the manufacturers than any other people, and the welfare of 


manufacturer’s goods, Is | 
Let us see how | 
. . ' 
Under eight years of the 
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of the farmer. The farmer has never asked for legislative help 
which has not already been given to other classes. He has 
never come to the door of Congress except to ask for a square 
deal; to be placed on the same footing with the manufacturer 
until this Congress and others before it penalized the farmer 
and gave special protection and great wealth to those who are 


| engaged in industry at his expense, 


When you destroy the world’s markets for the farmers’ 


| goods by a high tariff, when you increase the cost of everything 


| 


| honorable 








It is a | 


he must buy by a high tariff, which you have already given to 
the manufacturer, then you can not blame the farmer if the 
Government is to be run in that way, for coming here and 
asking that he be given the same protection that you have 
given others. You can not say he Is illogical and you can not 
say he has not a just reason when he does come here under 
those conditions. But when he came and asked for the same 
treatment on the canned-tomato situation, the present Repub- 
lican government told him to begone, that this Government 
was not run for him; that it was all right to penalize him, and 
that it was all right to ruin his prosperity, as evidenced by the 
bank failures in farming territory, and that you would not give 
him the same rights and privileges before the law that you 
have already given to the manufacturers. 

If this be justice, then justice has become a strange animal 
since this country was first formed; and you will find the farmer 
will continue to come here and-ask that he be put on an equal 
footing with those who are exploiting him, until the present 
tariff rates are reduced so that the things he buys will cost 
less, so that his production costs will decrease, so that the 
world’s markets will again be brought up to higher purchasing 
standard, and he can get his share of the prosperity which his 
and necessary occupation and sturdy citizenship 
entitles him to have. 


WOMAN AND THE BALLOT--HER OBLIGATION TO VOTE 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, before their enfranchisement 
it was often said women did not want to vote, and furthermore 
would not vote if the privilege was extended to inelude them. 
Nobody thought to look up the statistics to ascertain whether 
men were diligent in the discharge of this political duty. Four 
years ago a national organization of women made a study of 
election returns and the result was discouraging. The investt- 
gation began with 1896, which was the banner year, when 80 
per cent of those entitled to vote did so. From that election 
and ineluding 1924 the percentage has diminished steadily 
until now it is about half of the voting population. The figures 
are accurate and they spell a decline in true patriotism that 
is alarming. 

The advocates of equal suffrage have not claimed that 
women were better, or wiser, or more patriotic than men. 
They did not assert that they would bring about a new heaven 
and a new earth in two or three elections. They did not aver 
they would not make mistakes, and often find failure where 
they had hopes of success. They did not boast that they were 
always going to be able to improve on what their brothers 
had done, or tried to do. One of the first things our voting 
sisters learned when they got the ballot was that when at 
first you do not succeed you must be willing to try, try again, 
and keep on trying for years if necessary. 

Every now and then we find an old-fashioned woman whose 


| hair is untinted and unbobbed, who neither rolls nor smokes 


“her own,” whose children are in homes of their own, and 
wants to do her duty, yet who asks hesitantly: Why must I 
vote? Let us play the Yankee trick of answering her question 
by asking another. Why should women, or men either, love 
their country? There are a hundred answers and even more 
reasons. It is our country, and that is apparently enough even 
for people whose countries are by no means so worthy of love as 
this land of ours. There is no need to argue this question. 

But admitting we do love our country, how do we show it? 
By service; by loyalty; by observing its laws and bearing its 
Burdens; by giving our lives, or the lives of those who are 
dearer than life for its preservation. 

Women are given no choice when it comes to taxation. They 
pay their share or commit perjury. Sometimés it seems as if 
American women might get more for their money, but when we 
think of the burdens borne by the taxpayers of other countries 
there is no complaint, When it comes to bearing arms, women, 
of course, are very properly excused, for their part is to bear 
the bearers of arms. A few years ago the enlistment signs at 
recruiting stations bore a sign which appealed cunningly to 
every boy who saw it. “Only one in four,” it said, could pass 
the examination that enabled him to wear the uniform of his 
country. It was rather startling. Each of those signs gave 
three good reasons why women should vote. 
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The particular job of woman since time was has been the 
bearing of men. If she is only 25 per cent efficient physically 
or otherwise, it is high time she learned why, and set about 
remedying the causes of this mental or physical disability on 
the part of her sons, There is hardly a woman living in any 
community, blg or little, great or small, who does not know of 
conditions she would like to see bettered. Swamps that ought 
to be drained to get rid of the malaria-carrying mosquitoes ; 
tainted water supplies; lack of sanitation; unclean markets; 
dangerous crossings; little, insufficient school houses; under- 
paid teachers; and the list could be added to indefinitely. Take, 
for instance, tainted dairy-product frauds recently involving 
the health and lives of 6,000,000 people in New York City, not 
to mention the increasing bribery, corruption, and debauchery 
by Republicans in the primaries as exemplified so recently in a 
way never before equaled since civilization’s dawn in the 
State of Pennsylvania; and at present it appears that in IIli- 
nois conditions are fully as bad, even if more blunderingly 
accomplished by the Republican bosses and election officials. 

“Don't forget our noble failures,” a woman once said, and 
“T am willing we should be judged by them, for they show 
what we have tried to do, and almost every success came as the 
result of nobody knows how many failures.” Women were en- 
gaged for years in getting sanitary street fountains; it took 
more years to get rid of roller towels, and more still for women 
in their persistent effort to compel putting food for display un- 
der glass; it took years and years before they obtained a law pro- 
viding that children with defective sight or hearing or teeth 
should have remedial care, and more years to get an adequate 
minimum salary for teachers. Nearly all their victories were 
accomplished after innumerable failures, but they never gave 
up until their continued efforts were crowned with the glorious 
victories for the welfare of humanity so effectively achieved, 
new known and acknowledged to be of such transcendent value. 

They kept on because they wanted to make the conditions 
under which they and their children lived better. They had 
the idea of service. 

Nobody has the right to think little or depreciate the real 
importance of exercising the vrivilege of voting. In more 
than one national election the ciange of 1 vote in exch of 
the ninety thousand and odd precincts would have altered the 
result of the election. Nearly every election sees candidates 
defeated or elected by a mere handful of votes. There can be 
no substitutes on election day. Voting can not be done by 
proxy. It is a personal and individual act. We must do this 
duty ourselves, or it will remain forever undone. Election days 
have no Co-morruw, 

What do elections decide? Not merely who shall be Presi- 
dent or United States Senator, or Representative in Congress, 
or governor, or mayor; not just who shali be our public offi- 
cials. Sometimes we forget that Congress decides the whuvle 
trend and policy of our Government, peace or war, great armies 
or fleets and battleships, or thet which we mey need for our 
own protection, 2'gh or low tariff, financial systems, and all the 
vast complicated machinery of government. 

But some one says, “ Why should I vote? My vote would ac- 
complish little; and furthermore, what difference does it make 
which party is in power, for afiairs will go on and the coun- 
try will not materia’ly suffer regardless of which party may 
be successful?” In spite of all the jibes and jesis there is a 
real difference between the ideais of the Democratic and the 
Republican Parties. There were ideas inherent among the 
American people from the very beginning of our Republic; the 
idea of Jefferson that the benefits of government should be as 
widely bestowed as possible; and the idea of Hamilton that 
the well to do, the cultured, the chosen few, should keep the 
government in their hands and reap its chief benefits, It was 
the old feudal idea in a new form transplanted from European 
baronial castles to America, but with little change save in 
name, 

Those who take least interest in public affairs are often the 
ones who inveigh most strongly against the type of public 
officials sometimes elected, : 

Under Woodrow Wilson's superb leadership a wonderful 
program for the benefit of the many was inaugurated. In 
five short years until the World War thrust itself upon us 
more was done for the amelioration of the laboring people of 
this country than in a quarter of a century before. The bene- 
fits of legislation were for the toiler, the farmer, the little 
business man. It was really the first time the common man 
had come into his own, 

Our entry into the war put an end to this program before 
it could be completed. We thought it was only postponed, we 
now know it was ended, and it will remain ended definitely 
and finally unless a great change comes over the minds and 
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hearts of our people and a complete reversal in the adminis. 
tration of national affairs. 

The women as well as the men believed they were doing 
their full part in a war to end war, never dreaming that a 
little group of obstinate men, gone partisanship mad, were 
willing to sacrifice the hope of world peace in order to dis- 
credit the great Democratic leader, the “captain general” of 
the forces to perpetuate peace and carry out the pledges we 
made the mothers of men, were willing te sacrifice the hope 
of world peace and the welfare of the Republic. Furthermore, 
this band of designing politicians, in utter disregard of patri- 
otic motives, through jealousy and for purely partisan purposes, 
were not only willing to jeopardize the prospect for permanent 
world peace but would crush the spirit of helpfulness of all 
the people of this country to accomplish the defeat of this 
leader who was the hope and inspiration of the spirit of 
democracy the world over. Had all of us then done our full 
part, the United States might still be loved and trusted in- 
stead of regarded with fear and suspicion by half the world. 

After the advent of the Republican Party to power again 
when the war was over, had the Republican Party believed 
its charges against the Democracy it would with its large 
majority in Congress have set about repealing the legislation 
of which it complained and so strenuously opposed when en- 
acted by a Democratic administration. It had neither the 
courage nor the honesty to do this openly, but by hidden and 
insidious means it has made the farm loan act of little or no 
effect. The Federal reserve law, which steadied the credit 
of the Nation all through the perilous days of the war, has 
been undermined. Bank failures almost unknown under the 
Wilson administration have been disastrously common since 
his administration. The scientific Simmons-Underwood tariff 
law has given place to the Fordney-McCumber law, with all 
its injustice, inequity, and abominations, which puts a paltry 
$50,000,000 in the Treasury as compared with the billion and 
a half and more which it pilfers and filches from the Nation’s 
taxpayers, and falls particularly heavy on the agricultural 
classes and wage earners in favor of the highly protected 
special interests, 

Women, who are the purchasing agents of supplies in most 
families, know by sad experience that everything they have 
to buy has increased in price; not in value or worth, but in 
cost to the buyer. There is no such relative or correspond- 
ing increase of wages or in the price which the farmer re- 
ceives for his products, as «nyone can ascertain by examining 
the figures available at the Bureau of Labor. The artisan 
is not getting fabulous sums for his toil. We have had an 
antitrust law for some 80 years, y°*t trusts and combines 
never were so powerful or influential as they are under this 
alministration. Women know that sugar has been higher 
during the last two years than during the war. They have 
seen an attempt to corner the foodstuffs of the Nation with- 
out the producer of -feod products getting his part, but 
actuaily getting less than a third of what the consumer pays. 
The farmer and wage earner know they pay tribute in three 
directions on every piece of aluminum they buy; first, in price; 
second, by way of a tariff tax which automatically raised 
prices; and they should know, if they do not, that the Alumi- 
num Trust, one of *he Mellon properties, has received excessive 
rebates on the taxes it was willing to pay, taxes figured out 
by highly paid experts employed by the Aluminum Trust, whose 
fixed purpose throughout their calculations was to pay the 
Government not one penny in excess of what they could legaliy 
avoid. 

To be sure all good citizens should be willing to bear a full 
share of the cost of government, but when we read of “re- 
funds” and “abatements” amounting to the staggering total 
of $1,567,658,077 made to the great corporations and multimil- 
lionaires during the years from 1922 to 1925, inclusive, we 
realize we are bearing some one else’s share as well as our 
own. There is something wrong with a system which permits 
the accumulation of such fortunes at the expense of the man 
and then rewards the profiteers by returning sums so vast and 
almost incomprehensible to most of us. 

We will never correct existing evils until a larger per cent 
of our people vote, and thereby show their interest in public 
affairs. No armed invasion of the country is more menacing 
than the failure to vote. The nonvoter shows a lack of interest 
and encourages misgovernment by remaining away from the 
election, and thereby failing to perform a duty imposed on every 
citizen. Some one has said that the indifferent citizen who 
fails to vote is a greater menace than bolshevists and com- 
munists. Citizenship brings with it a great responsibility. 
The citizen who shirks his duty by not voting refuses to bear 
his part of the burden. The good man or woman who fails to 
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yote is giving to the forces of evil a better opportunity to con- 
trol the country. 

The increasingly alarming poor showing at the polls has a 
tendency to hurl our whole structure ef democracy over the 
precipice. 
will cause democracy to die if the people will only take a 
proper interest in controlling their affairs. 


1926 


The great number of poll dodgers and election slackers es- | 


pecially in some parts of the country is a growing menace to 
our Government. The effort made in almost every election to 
carry North Carolina by the Republicans and break the solid 
South has had much to do with bringing out the yote in many 
counties in the State, but there are many counties, and the num- 
ber is increasing, in which there is much indifference and 
apathy, which is not encouraging, especially in a State where 
there is so much progress in every line of endeavor, 
Remember, it is not so much what women can do as officials, 
but there is more in what they can do in creating sentiment for 
influencing public officials, for even Members of Congress are 
not always those high-minded people who are always thinking 
of what they say, but as Lady Astor, a member of the House 
of Commons, says, “ Whenever we speak most of us have got 
an eye on our constituency.” This is more or less true, for 


public officials should remember the people who send them to | 
office. So women should work and vote to influence for the | 


right. Just to volte for vyoting’s sake is net so important, but 
to use the vote for great social movements seems to be essen- 


tial. Women must help the world to be more moral, for men | 
ure weaker in that respect, and women must bring into public | 


life more common sense. There is too much twaddle talked by 
all political people, and consensus to despair of politics, as 
Lady Astor said recently in a speech, “Too much sloppy 
talking and sloppy thinking.” To change the world and train 
women to vote to influence public affairs, children should be 


trained to know the importance of taking interest in govern- | 
In this new-found liberty of women the one | 


mental affairs. 
great object to be attained is to place the right value on life 
and an equal standard of morality, for chastity is the cement 
of civilization. The moral outlook for the country depends on 
women, it has been truthfully said. We must have better plays 
and better films, better moral conditions; for this is what really 
counts most in the end, not social status, and the moral out- 
look depends almost entirely upon women. Civilization will 
go down unless the women set themselves persistently to the 
task of getting back to old-fashioned thinking. As women have 
come into public life they must, to succeed in a great reform 
movement, put into public life what has made them shine with 
splendor in private life The world needs women in the polit- 
ical arena and they have come none too soon. They should 
avail themselves of the opportunity to vote and not wait until 
they “know how,” as some would have them do, for they will 
never feel they are eqripped to exercise the privilege if they 
take this view. Voting will create an interest and desire to 
learn how. 

There is an added reason why women should vote. It is clear 
that the opposition to the eighteenth amendment is making a 
determined effort to get control of the next Congress. There 
is no longer any doubt that a considerable element of those op- 
ponents are engaged in an effort to acquire control of the Demo- 
cratic Party, particularly in certain States. It is claimed by 
those who have given the matter much consideration and in- 
vestigation, they hope the votes of a few large delegations to he 
able to tie up at least, if not completely dominate, the next 
Democratic National Convention, and if they do not nominate 
an avowedly “wet” candidate for President to secure a com- 
promise at least by adopting a plank for the modification of the 
national prohibition act. 

Women are opposed to this program, and to defeat it should 
take a lively interest in preventing what they believe would be 
against the best interest of the country. 

It is true these activities are found most generally in sections 
that are un-American, from cities that are 80 per cent foreign 
bern or the children of foreign-born parents, and from indus- 
trial regions like Pennsylvania, where “ protected” American 
labor long since found conditions so intolerable that it moved 
on and made way for an undesirable horde from the south of 
Europe. These toilers have been as ruthlessly exploited on elee- 
tion day as they are industrially. Al) foreigners are not un- 
American. Some of the best citizens we have ever had were 
born under other skies, but blind, indeed, would be he who does 
not see that those who are making millions by defying the Con- 
stitution of the United States and on an illicit liquor traffic, on 
appealing to these vast foreign groups and insisting that 
America shall set the standards of the countries they have left, 
instead of upholding our own ideals of living. 





There can and will be no creeping paralysis which | 
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| They have the foreign vote, which is very considerable; they 
have all those who were engaged in the traffic which had been 
| outlawed; they have a considerable portion of the press, and 
| unlimited money. This means 2 struggie, and means we must 
Even if they have most of the “loud” speakers, it 
| is the silent vote that has the last word 

| These conditions should and doe propeftly coucern women as 
| well as men. Perhaps our own individual vote is the most 
| that the greater portion of both women and men can give, aad 
| this all can do. This being true, it is certainly the very least 
| 
| 


face it. 


thet ought to be given, and to the women of America, those 

who faver the best interests of the rising generation, appeal 
| with confidence in behalf of maintaining legislation which is 
in accord with the views of a large majority of the people of 
| the State, which in part I have the honor to represent The 
froegee- box is the national contribution box. There is not one 

so poor that something can not be contributed. In this way, 
| and this is the one direct appointed way, we commend or mar 
the fortunes of the Republic. 

To vote is net an individual right, strictly speaking, to be 
used or abused as a citizen’s personal and particular interests 
dictate, but is, more properly speaking, a function and a duty 
to insure free government. To negiect this duty will hinder, 
render uncertain, and even falsify it. 

Not to vote means to “stand by consenting,” or to acqui- 
| esce indifferently or protest may be entered against a system 
| which is sapping the life blood of the Nation. 

Why vote? Because not to vote is to desert, if not to actu- 
| ally betray the Republic in her hour of need and peril, the one 
| hour when she turns to her citizenship, Hke a mother to her 
| children when in distress, and asks their support. 

Why vote? Because no land can long maintain its rights if 
| it forgets or foregoes its duties. 
| 
' 


PROHIBITION 

Mr, O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, since national 
prohibition became a fact, in so far as constitutional amendment 
and legislative enactment are concerned, comparatively little 
has been heard from the opposition thereto until within the 
past few months. The prohibitionists have asserted that “ pro- 
hibition has come to stay,” and many who were opposed to 
national prohibition were inciined to accept the assertion of 
the prohibitionists as true, However, within the past six or 
eight months tremendous opposition to national prohibition has 
manifested itself in many ways, and there are strong and con- 
vineing evidences that the country is making ready to rid itself 
thereof. 

It seems that the country has awakened to the realization 
that national prohibition has not accomplished the things that 
were promised of it, on the one hand, and that it has been 
productive of ills and misfortunes on the other of serious 
tendencies and proportions. Until six months ago it was im- 
possible to have the Congress of the United States look at the 
“wet” end of any proposition labeled “ wet” and “dry.” Not 
only this, but the Congress has not been disposed to take any 
account of the state of the Union resultiag from national pro- 
hibition. The rank and file of {ts membership do not want the 
issue raised if it can be avoided: but it must be eyparent to 
ali that the issue still obtains and that it must be met and 
considered at an early date. 

Probably the most active organization working toward a 
solution of this all-pervading question has been the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment. 





SENATE HEARINGS 


One of the greatest accomplishments of an affirmative charac- 
ter on Capitol Hill of this association was realized whe it 
succeeded in bringing about the hearings before the Senate 
committee during the recent session. These he: rings afforded 
the association its first opportunity to bring before the country 
in some sort of a matter-of-fact way and in rather semiofficial 
form some of its contentions concerning national prohibition, 
its failures, and its criminal productions, and to support its 
contentions with reliable and unbiased data from official 
sources. The result of these hearings gave the “wet” cause 
a tremendous impetus. Facts and figures were drawn forth 
that more than substantiated the claims of the wets and set 
at naught the claims of the radical prohibitionists. In any 
event, the result of this investigation brought to the attention 
of the country many unknown truths concerning national pro- 
hibition and the continued general moistness of the country, 
even after six years of so-called prohibition. It will be recalled 
that General Andrews testified that in his opinion not more 
than 10 per cent of the illicit stills throughout the country had 
been captured, and from which statement Senator Reep de- 
ducted that there are, then, 1,720,000 stills and equipment in 
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operation in the country to-day. Further, the testimony before 
the committee disclosed| how fully and completely the control 
of the liquor situation has passed from the hands of the Gev- 


ernment into’ the hands of makers, bootleggers, and high- 
jackers. 
The mere fact that this hearing was obtained may be set 


down as a great, successful affirmative effort on the part of the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment in the Halls 
of Congress—the greatest since prohibition became a theoretical 
fact. 
NEWSPAPER POLLS 

In recent months a great many newspaper polls have been 
conducted for the purpose of ascertaining the sentiment of the 
people with respect to prohibition. Those polls not only showed 
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; to solve the problem along some line productive of a better 
| degree of temperance and a better general feeling among al! 
| of our people. 


un general dissatisfaction with national prohibition, but in the | 


main indicated that a very large majority of our citizens are 
vote against it. From the result of these polis the wet cause 
vecelved great encouragement. As huge majorities were re- 
corded against the present prohibition policy of the Govern- 
ment, the “drys” seemed more or less disgruntled and discon- 
certed by the great change of sentiment thus manifested; and 
then there emanated from the “-iry” camp the “alibi” that 
they had urged their people not tc vote. 
on the part of the “drys” weuld be entirely consistent with 
the course they are pursuing with respect to thwarting pro- 
posed referendums in various States. They are unwilling to give 
the people an opportunity to express their feelings with re- 
spect to prohibition and seek te deny to them the opportunity 
so to do. The result of the various polls taken served to give 
the “wet” cause prenounced encouragement; but it may also 
serve to accentuate the fear of the “drys” in those States in 
which a referendum vote is impending and render them more 
stubborn in their opposition thereto. 

Along this line and in this particular the “wets” have made 
substantial progress in a number of States in recent months. 

NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS AND JOURNALISM IN GENERAL 

In recent mouths many 
turned their attention and support to the cause of the “ wets.” 
No doubt this has been prompted by the realization of the 
failure of national prohibition and of the unfortunate tend- 
encies that are resulting from a prohibition policy. Many 


“ 


newspapers and journalists, heretofore in sympathy with the | 


national prohibition movement, have no doubt felt called upon 
by considerations of patriotic duty and good citizenship to 


assist in turning the attention of the country to a reconsidera- | 


tion of its prohibition policy; and there is no doubt but what 


their course has had its effect upon the reading and thinking | 


public. Since the establishment of theoretical prohibition, 
crime aud corruption have inereased to such proportions as 
to challenge the attention of all right-minded citizens. Our 
jails and penitentiaries are filled to overflowing and every 
species of crime and corruption have multiplied. Hard liquor 
abounds throughout the country in seemingly unlimited 
quantities, and men and women and boys and girls are to-day 
imbibing as never before. We have had the spectacle of 
Federal judges charging grand juries to investigate drinking 
among high-school boys and girls; and among the younger set 
throughout the country to-day is a looseness, the degree of 
which bas net heretofore been known. 

The fight to shed light on the real situation has been stimu- 
lated by the support of the leading newspapers of the country 
in recent months, and by the responsive cooperation of out- 
standing civic and industrial leaders throughout the country. 
In addition thereto numerous investigations have been made 
by representatives of publishing concerns and their reports 
hare gone to the country; and even the farmers of the Central 
and Midwest States seem to be coming into a realization of 
what national prohibition has done to them. AI of these things 
and more have tended to inspire the fight that ts being waged 
for a fair and reasonable liberalism and to restore to the 
American people some of the rights and privileges that have 
been stolen from them. 

The remedy of the prohibitionists Is “ more prohibition”; but 
this the Congress does not seem disposed to give. 
indications are growing stronger of an indisposition on the 


newspapers and journalists have | 


FAILURE OF PROMISES OF PROHIBITIONISTS 

Among the things beyond controversy is the assertion that 
prohibition has accomplished none of the things it promised. 
It can not in the nature of things do it, because the country is 
neither back of the Anti-Saloon League nor of its policies, 
America is for temperance and: for law and order and decency, 
but it is not, never has been, and never will be a subscriber to 
the fads and fancies of the puritanical prohibitionists like 
Wayne B. Wheeler and those of his ilk. If the ends and aims 
of the Anti-Saloon League could not be accomplished before the 
country found ont something about the Anti-Saloon League 
itself, its methods and its policies, it is morally certain that 


| they can not be accomplished now since the country has come 
today disgusted with national prohibition and are ready to 


This pretended course | 


to know more about the make-up of the Anti-Saloon League, 
its methods and its policies, the handsome salaries which the 
half dozen heads pay themselves, and the judgment exhibited 
in the payment of $171,000 to that great salaried reformer, 
ex-Congressman Richard Pearson Hobson. 

Prohibition has proven to be most anything and everything 
except that which it was promised to be, and this fact alone 
will lead thousands to inquire if the cost of netional prohibi- 
tion is after all justified, and in proportion to the extent of 


| this inquiry will the position of the wets be strengthened. 





| 
| 
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LOSS OF PRESTIGE 

There is no doubt but what the Anti-Saloon League has suf- 
fered a tremendous loss of prestige within the past few months. 
The wonder is not that it has lost, but that i+ survives at all. 
Along with its loss of prestige has come loss of revenues and 
loss of power in Washington. Things have been exposed which 
have materially modified, weakened, or completely destroyed 
confidence in it. In the Congress just closed it was too im- 
potent to obtain the further prohibition legislation it sought at 
the hands of a “dry” Congress. In the State of New York the 
Republican organization has been compelled, in a drastic at- 
tempt at self-preservation, to apparently disassociate itself from 
the Anti-Saloon League crowd. Its loss of prestige and of 
power has given rise to considerations for rehabilitating the old 
prohibition party in New York State. 

REED INVESTIGATING COMMITTER 


Much matter of a detrimental character to the “good” and 
unctuous Anti-Saloon Leaguers has been brought out before 
the Reed investigating committee, and the country is finding 
out much that heretofore has been hidden by this organization. 
From the testimony of Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler himself it is 
clearly-apparent that the Anti-Saloon League has set itself up 
as a sort of supergovernment, for the purpose of directing the 
affairs of the Government of the United States in all matters 
pertaining directly or indirectly to national prohibition, 

It would say who shall and who shall not preside over courts, 
who shall and who shall not be agents and officers of the law, 
against whom the law shall be enforeed and against whom it 
shall not be enforced, who shall be convicted of its alleged 
violations and who shall not be convicted, who shall compose 
the House of Representatives and who shall not compose it, 
who shall compose the Senate and who shall not compose it, 
what legislation there shall be and what there shall not be 
directly or indirectly affecting prohibition; in brief, a pre- 
sumptuous, cenccited, contemptible, one-man pewer government 


| to take precedence over the Government of the United States 


in at least everything that pertains to national prohibition. 
FACT AND FICTION 


In recent months the Anti-Saloon League has been driven 
into close quarters. Other things have happened to embarrass 
and render more or less desperate Wayne B. Wheeler and his 
associates. Apparently, necessity has driven them to an in- 
tensified utterance of wild charges and misstatements. The 
country will recall some of these charges and misstatements 
that emanated from the recent crisis convention in the city of 
Chicago and that no one of them was true. The country wil! 
also recall that from this source it was heralded throughout 
the length and breadth of the land that a great international 


Rather, the | eonference was to be held in Washington City on the 16th day of 


last January in the interest of brewers and distillers and the 


part of the Congress to yield much further to the dictation of Association Against the Prohibition Amendment; also that the 


the Anti-Saloon League crowd. 
indeed when the Congress resumes its own responsibility in 
the premises, drives the Anti-Saloon League crowd from its 
doors, and sits down to serious and sensible consideration of 
a sane solution of the prohibition problem. The solution which 
we have ‘9-day is that of the fanatical and hypocritical “ drys.” 
It may n_ be desired that we swing to the rule of the extreme 
“wets”; out it does seem that the Congress should be able 


It will be a hopeful sign | association was going to have showered upon it such tremen- 


dous resources from foreign brewers and distillers that it 
would actually come to suffer from the curses of riches. Ii 
is as impracticable as it is impossible to enumerate all the 
gross and unfounded misrepresentations of Wayne B. Wheeler 
and the Anti-Saloon League, if Mr. Wheeler and the Anti- 
Saloon League have been correctly reported through the press 
in reference to their utterances with respect to the association 
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and its plans and policies. Within the hast few days Mr. 
Wheeler has promised some sort of a revelation to the country 
with respect to receipts and expenditures of the Asseciation 

gainst the Prohibition Amendment, while at the same time 
using every effort to keep the light of day from penetrating 
to the practices, sources of receipts, and expenditures of the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

THH ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT 

For many months past it has been the custom of the Anti- 
Saloon League erowd to bitterly assail and eondemn any who 
challenge the propriety of the eighteenth amendment or of the 
Volstead Act, or who challenge the virtue of national prohibi- 
tion under these enactments. Notwithstanding this, the fact 
remains that the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment has advanced in a straightforward manner. It has con- 
stantly gained in respect and in prestige. It has been in the 
open and above board im all of its transactions. 

With congressional investigation staring it in the face it 
cringed not in the least. It stood ready and willing to yield 
its books and papers and to submit to a thorough investigation. 
Tt has not asked the privilege of concealing anything from the 
public. The Anti-Saloon League has net met the situation 
in the same fearless and open-handed manner. At the present 
moment it is seeking to avoid publicity with respect to its 
contributors. It has net been quick and open in its responses 
to the interrogations of the committee, but much startling 
information has been wrung from it. To its platform speakers 
who were not Members of the Congress it paid salaries or 
fees. To its platform speakers who were Members of the Con- 
gress it would not pay salaries or fees, but it paid “ honora- 
riums.” It appears from the testimony that in five years’ time 
the Anti-Saloon League paid more than $171,000 to a former 
Member of the House, who was always conspicuous for his 
absenteeism from the floor of the House. It has not been 
shown that the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 
has been guilty of any such questionable conduct. It does not 
appear that it has indulged in the delivery of any “ honora- 
riums” to Members of the Congress; it does not appear that 
it has maintained a list of salaried reformers; it does not 
appear that it has expended $35,000,000, or any other great 
sum, to wndo national prohibition. It should be interesting 
to the country to stand these two organizations up side by side, 
check one against the other with a view to determining the 
character of each. Indeed, as recently editorially observed by 
the New York World: 


Wet is wet, and dry is dry, and never the twatn shall meet; nor are 
they likely to agree in any comparison of eharacter and conduct. 
tut if a eitizen of Mars could be bared from his canals to render an 
opinion of the testimony given before the Senate demon-rum com- 
mittee, he might decide, that im openness of aim, modesty of expenditure, 
frankness of method, and honest desire for breadth of view, the Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amendment, Captain Stayton testi- 
fying, compared very favorably with the immense secret political 
machine of the Anti-Saloon League. 


Let the country look into their testimony before the com- 
mittee, their comparative frankness, and the manifest moral 
and ethical standards of each. This may be worth the effort 
in order to judge of the fairness and honesty with which each 
organization presents its contention and the degree of respecta- 
bility and credibility to which each is entitled. 

In any event, the fact remains that the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment has not only gone forward with its 
undertaking in a manly fashion and effective way, but the 
further fact obtains that the Anti-Saloon League has lost in 
prestige and is now rapidly slipping in the estimation of the 
general public. 

THE COLORED MAN’S HARVARD 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
Congress, emancipating the colored man from slavery was not 
the end but the beginning of our responsibility to the colored 
race, 

If Lincoln was right when he fervently proclaimed that a 
nation half slave and half free can not long endure, then it is 
equally true that a nation under a democracy is not secure 
when some of the people are educated and a great number are 
handicapped by ignorance. 


THE SLAVERY OF IGNORANCE 


In this fiercely competitive age of industrialism the untrained 
man is, in a degree, doomed to be the slave of the man who is 
trained. 

Ignorance being a form of thralldom, then it fs searcely just 
to the colored people of America to have freed them from 
Physieal slavery only to leave them half a century later men- 
tally enslaved by illiteracy. 





| 
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It is in the spirit of consistency with this reaSoning that I, 
as the Ohio Member of the House Committee on Education, 
have from the beginning favored legislation to eliminate the 
technical objections to Federal support of Howard University, 
established in the District of Columbia for the education of de- 
serving young men and women of the colored race. 

MOB VERSUS LAW 

In the bill H. R. 8466 now presented to the Members of the 
National House of Representatives for their consideration we 
have an opportunity to legalize the wise benevolence which 
the Federal Geverument has for a period of 47 years mani- 
fested in the support, maintenance, and development within 
the Distriet of Columbia of the famous educational institution 
for colored people known as Howard University. 

In my student days it was my privilege to represent our 
college in the State intercollegiate oratorical contest on the 
subject, “ Mob versus law.” 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 

To secure statistical material for this oration I wrote to 
Booker T. Washington, president of the Tuskegee institute 
From that time until his death I had correspordence and many 
personal interviews with Booker T. Washington, and fron him 
learned many facts concerning the tragic need for pruviding 
greater educational opportunities for the colored citizens of 
the country. 

It is impossible to estimate the contribution Booker T. Wash- 
ington made to the advancement of both the colored and the 
white races 

Certainly, when the history of this century is written Booker 
T. Washington will be recorded as one of the immortals, 

jut without education Beoker T. Washington could not have 
achieved world-famed leadership as the wise example, coun- 
selor, and inspirer of the colored people of his generation. 

VISITING COLORED SCHOOLS 

In connection with my newspaper and platform work I have 
had an opportunity to investigate the educational advantages 
provided for the colored people in every State in the Union. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to investigate for himself ean 
not help being inspired with a feeling of optimism concerning 
the increase of educational opportunities being created for 
colored people everywhere. 

The preposition of Federal aid to education as a universal 
policy is a debatable question. However, in fairness it must 
be remembered that the bill we are now considering does not 
propose in this special circumstance to initiate any new policy 
of Federal aid. 

There must not be any~ misunderstanding on this point. 
Some of the most bitter opponents of Federal aid as a uni- 
versal policy are among the most enthusiastic supporters of 
this bill. 

LEGALIZING AN OLD POLICY 

The bill before the House merely legalizes a long-established 
custom which for half a century has been formally approved 
by both Democratic and Republican Congresses and annually 
indorsed by both Democratic and Republican Presidents with- 
out a single exception. ~* 

The passing of this legislation will establish no new prece- 
dent, but it will terminate the wasteful and often what in the 
past has been embittered wrangling over appropriations in 
support of the university in the District of Columbia for the 
colored people. 

In this colored university there are from 38 States the finest 
young men and women of the colored race. Thirteen different 
nations of the world have sent students to Washington to be 
educated at Howard. 

COLORED STUDENTS FROM OHIO 

My own State of Ohio is to-day represented in Howard by 
19 colored students taking the liberal arts course, 3 are working 
for a master’s degree in education, 3 are taking a course In 
theology, 3 enrolled for a course fn law, 3 medicine, 1 dentistry, 
2 pharmacy, making altogether 38 colored young men and 
women from Ohio now in Howard preparing themselves for 
leadership among those of their own race. 

Those who are not familiar with the great research work 
being done in Howard University should be interested in know- 
ing that one of the noted eolored scientists on the medical staff 
is acknowledged to be nearer to the diseovery of a cure for 
cancer than any other living scientist. 

COLORED MAN SAVED US MILLIONS 


Another colored genius in the Howard staff has saved the 
fruit growers of the United States untold millions of dollars 
by discovering the cause and cure of fruit blight. 

At the hearings before our House Committee on Education I 
learned from the then president of Howard University, Doctor 
Durkee, that these two famous colored scientists to whom I 
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have just referred have refused to accept one cent for their 
contributions to the health and the wealth of the country. 

These facts ought to be a convincing answer to the argument 
of those who talk against helping the colored youth to get bet- 
ter educational preparation for citizenship. 

TO SURVIVE WE MUST SERVE 

We can not refuse the colored man his rightful opportunity 
and hold him back without holding ourselves back, and we 
can not help the colored man to improve himself without our- 
selves being improved. 

The golden rule is the only formula by which we can get 
along with one another and survive. We are all in the world 
together and whether we will or not our interests are mutual 
aud we have to make the best of it. To do that it is essential 


thal we be fairy and just one toward the other regardless of 
religion, nationality, or ‘race, 
WHY YOUR HOME TOWN LOOKS LIKE YOU 
No race can survive at the expense of another. Several 


years ago IL was invited by the business men of a great and 
prosperous city to deliver an address on the subject, “ Why 
Your Home Town Looks Like You.” Before the banquet I 
hired a taxicab and drove through different parts of the city 
on an inspection tour for the purpose of getting for my 
speech first-hand facts. 

To my amazement I discovered that the housing of the 
colored people of that city was unscientific and deplorable, an 
unexpected discovery in a city that boastfully advertised its 
accomplishments as did that particular municipality. 

DISEASE KNOWS NO COLOR LINE 


When in my speech I mentioned what I had discovered in 
my brief tour of inspection certain members of my audience 
resented the remarks and others even went so far as to assure 
me that I did not understand colored people. 

i defended my position by assuring them that bad sanitary 
environment, extreme poverty, and unscientific housing pro- 
duce antisocial morals and disease epidemics, and that bad 
morals and bad health are contagious and know no color tine. 





About a year and a half later I returned to the same city | 


to uddress the same organization of business men. 
of the organization’s members who had been in my audience 
on the occasion of my first address did not honor me with 
their presence on the occasion of my second address. 

WHY SOME DID 


A number of those 
speech had a good excuse for remaining away, for in the 
meantime they had become permanent residents of the at- 
tractive and park-like cemetery in the upkeep and beautifica- 
tion of which the city apparently took more pride than it did 
in the upkeep and beautification of the stinking, disease- 
propagating, criminal-producing colored slum that would have 
been a disgrace to any civilized community. 

When it was explained to me that a number of prominent 
people who had heard my first speech were absent from my 
second because of a typhoid epidemic which starting in the 
colored slums and sweeping the city_in a pestilence of death, 
had ignored color lines and killed right and left, it was dra- 
matic evidence that the statement I had made on the occasion 
of my first visit to their beautiful city and which had offended 
some was nevertheless a statement of the tragic truth. 

ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST 

Much of that which is true of a conimunity is also true of the 
entire Nation. It is to the self-interest of the people of the 
white race that the people of the colored race have their edu- 
cational opportunity for self-development and self-adyancement. 

it is not so much in the spirit of altruism as it is in the spirit 
of enlightened self-interest that I support this legislation which 
assures our continued concern in behalf of the welfare of 
Howard University. 

FPRIENDLY ATTITUDE OF THE DEMOCRATS 

In this extending of a helping hand to our colored brother 
whose skin, by the mere accident of birth, happens to be of a 
different pigment from our own, we are, in the words of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr, O’Connor of New York, merely per- 
petuating a policy long indorsed by the Democratie Party. 

During all the years when the Pemocratic Party was in 
power it maintained, as did the party of the opposition, a 
friendly attitude of supperting the annual appropriation for 
Hioward University which has earned its well-deserved national 
recognition as being worthy of classification with Yale, Prince- 
ton, and other class A universities. 

COLORED PEOPLE NOW THINK FOR THEMSELVES 

The hope of democracy is in the maintenance of an educated 
citizenry. The uneducated colored voter for the past 50 years 
has been made the misguided dupe of a political party fetish. 


NOT COME TO HEAR THE 
did not come 


SECOND SPERCH 


who to hear the second 
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Now educated men and women of character are maintaining 
their self-respect by refusing to be lined up and voted in a 
herd by a political boss either white or black. 

COLORED POLITICIAN WORST ENEMY OF RACE 


To-day the colored men and women with educated brains are 
doing their own thinking, ignoring party lines, and in the 
spirit of independence are voting for vital principles and out- 
standing personalities that give evidence of capacity for states- 
manship. 

The worse enemy of the colored race is the colored politician, 
Next to the colored politician the worst enemy of the colored 
race is the white politician who persuades the colored voter to 
form the habit of voting a straight ticket even when the 
candidate is a partisan crook. 


JULY 3 


EDUCATOR BEST FRIEND OF COLORED PEOPLE 

The best friend of the colored race is the educator with a 
vision. 

Howard University at Washington is a laboratory for the 
discovery and the development of educational leaders who will 
dedicate their lives to setting the colored race free from the 
bondage of ignorance. 

THE COLORED MAN’S HARVARD 


The real emancipation proclamation that insures freedom for- 
ever and to freedom adds the hopeful assurance of justice, 
opportunity, and a place in the sun for the colored race is to 
be found in the curriculum of institutions like Howard Univer- 
sity, the colored man’s Harvard. 


ERECTING SPECIAL MONUMENT TO NEGRO SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 


Mr, UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, when I was a schoolboy I 
used to speak on Friday afternoon at Crew Street School, 
Atlanta, Dawson’s plea for wiping out sectional hostility, which 
contained this beautiful sentence: 

Every man who fell fighting whose conscience told him duty called 
him won a name that generations yet unborn will honor, 


When negro soldiers who were trained at Camp Gordon 
marched away from my home city I shook hands with many 
of them and said: 


If you are brave enough to suffer and fight and die for the flag 
that protects my home, | want to give you an earnest “ God bless 
you,” wrapped up in the prayer that you will make brave soldiers of 
the cross as well as the flag. 


Overy man, black or white, who offered his life for our 
country deserves a monument, but let us build such monuments 
to our defenders, not as white soldiers or black soldiers, not 
as northern soldiers or southern soldiers, but as American 
soldiers of our common flag. [Applause.] 

This proposition to go outside of the plans and specifications 
of the Battle Monument Commission, which has spent $3,000,000 
to place monuments to all American soldiers in France, and 
appropriate $30,000 for a special monument to four special 
regiments of negro soldiers commanded by the gentleman from 


New York [Mr. Fism] is unfair to the negroes themselves. 
They did not fight as negroes, they fought as Americans. 


[Applause. ] 

For many years many thoughtful negroes have been plead- 
ing against discrimination ; they have asked to be regarded sim- 
ply as citizens, but this bill segregates their patriotism and 
labels their bravery. It proposes, in supposed political friend- 
ship for the negro, to build what has been called a “Jim 
row” moryment in France. I have heard from no negroes in 
my section who ask for it; they prefer rather the proud dis- 
tinction of being called Americans. Let us not discriminate 
between the defenders of the American flag. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF GEN, P. C. HARRIS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp a speech made by former Adjutant Gen- 
eral Peter C. Harris, whom the older Members here knew so 
well and with whom we all had such pleasant and satisfactory 
relations ‘during the World War. This speech was delivered 
by General Harris to-day at the Georgia Reunion of Spanish 
War Veterans. It is both inspiring and informing and well 
deserves a place here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing an address delivered by General Harris. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with leave granted 
by the House I here insert an address delivered at the annual 
encampment of Spanish-American War veterans at Athens, 
Ga., on July 3, 1926, by Maj. Gen. P. C. Harris, formerly The 
Adjutant General of the Army. General Harris filled this most 
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important position during a great crisis in the history of this | 


country, the period of the World War, and he filled it so 
effectively and so satisfactorily that he received the universal 
commendation of all those who came in contact with him. 

I am indebted to the distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
{[Mr. UrsHaw] for calling my attention to the address of 
General Harris in time to secure permission to insert it in the 
RECORD. 

The address of General Harris follows: 


ADDRESS OF MAJ. GEN. P. C. HARRIS, UNITED STATES ARMY, DELIVERED AT 
ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT OF SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS, ATHENS, 
GA,., TULY 83, 1926 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, when I received the very cor 
dial invitation from my good friend, Stewart, this 
distinguished and learned assemblage in Woodruff Hall, which he said 
would seat something like 5,000 people, I experienced a sensation you 
veterans would call cold feet. I have spoken to 
that approached this in number except one occasion, and then I 
had the advantage of sitting alone in my office in Washington with a 
telephone before me, while those who listened to me were in the huge 
Capitol Theater in New York City. That was before the days of 
radio broadcasting. For once in my speech making there was a total 
absence of stage fright. All I had to do was to lean back in my 
comfortable swivel chair and read my address, which had been pre- 
pared and typewritten in advance. Here it is very different with sev- 
eral thousand keen eyes aimed at me and with a hall too large for my 
untrained voice. 

My first 
but the opportunity 
and to pay my 
alluring to me. 


Doctor to address 


never an audience 


on 


and with fellow 


fellow 


meet 
to 


to 
tribute 


converse 
Spanish 


my Georgians 


The tendency of our people, old and young, to belittle the Spanish- | 


American War and the hardships and dangers of those who will- 
ingly, even cheerfully, volunteered to serve their country in that war 


80 


is painful to me and unjust to the veterans as well as to those who | 


made the sacrifice. I will not say that the soldiers of the 
Civil War, whom we all love and venerate, and the young men who 
saved this country and civilization in the World War, are the greatest 
offenders; but I do fear that many of them do not know, 
forgotten, the frightful health conditions in the mobilization 
in the United States and the comparatively heavy battle and 
casualties in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 

In numbers and in losses on the field of battle the Spanish-Amert- 
ean War did not, it is true, compare with the war between the States 
or the late war, though I doubt if many of my hearers realize that 
had more than 300,000 men under arms in 1898, including the 
Navy. 

Even in the World War, with all the improvements that have been 
made in recent years in camp sanitation and in the care of the sick 
and wounded, our deaths from disease exceeded the battle deaths, 
including the killed in actions and those who died from wounds. 

In the war with Spain the deaths from disease, particularly typhoid 
fever, were appalling; and the sickness was so widespread and severe 
as to undermine the health of vast numbers, but I am proud to say 


supreme 


camps 
other 


we 


they did not destroy our morale or lessen our determination to win 
the war, and you know the result. 

It is difficult to make a comparison of the death rates in the 
Spanish-American War with those in the World War, but without 


many of you, that taking into consideration the difference in 


ratio per thousand was actually greater in 
includes deaths from all causes. 


The Spanish-American War was far from being a pleasant outing or 
a frolic, as some are wont to insinuate. All honor to the men who 


the earlier war. This 


served their country so faithfully and loyally in this short but glorious | 


and decisive war. 

While our soldiers and sailors suffered and died in 1898 and 1899 it 
is a comfort to know that the knowledge and experience gained by our 
medical officers, regular and volunteer, brought about the practical 
eradication of two terrible diseases that annually claimed thousands, if 


not hundreds of thousands, of victims on this continent alone, so our | 


soldiers did not suffer and die in vain in Cuba and in the fever-stricken 
camps at home. 

During the World War only 287 died from typhoid fever, which was 
responsible for most of our deaths in the Army in 1898. If the rates 
had been the same as in the Spanish-American War, 65,313 would have 
succumbed to this disease in the World War. The military occupation 
of Cuba during and after the war gave us an opportunity to make a 
thorough study of yellow fever and to enforce sanitary measures that 
not only freed that island of this dreaded disease but pointed the way 
to drive it from Panama and other Central and South American coun- 
tries. 

Following the plans and methods developed by him in his great fever 
campaign in Habana, Colonel Gorgas, later Surgeon General of the 


| tures and properly 


impulse was to find some excuse for sending my regrets, 
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Army, was able to make work on the Panama Canal safe from yellow 
er, which had thwarted all previous attempts to construct this highly 
mportant waterway connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 


Ss uch misinformation about the origin or cause of our war with 
Spain has appeared in print of late fi authors prone to attribute 
unworthy motives to vernments as well as individuals, that some 
reference to conditions in Cuba before the war may not be amiss. 

Misgovernment under successive captains general had caused rebellion 
after rebellion among the inhabitants of Cuba which endangered Amerti- 
can property and other interests there. Moreover, the cruel and almost 


inhuman warfare waged against the Cubans greatly inflamed the Ameri- 
can people, who very naturally sympathized with their neighbors strug- 
sling for independence and to establish a republican form of government. 


As far back as December, 1896, President Cleveland, in his aunual 
mnessage to Congress, said: “It can not be reasonably assumed that the 
hitherto expectant attitude of the United States will be indefinitely 


maintained. 
ereignty 


While we are anxious to 
of Spain, we can not 


‘cord all due respect to the sov- 

view the pending conflict in all its fea- 
our inevitably close relation to it and its 
possible results without considering that by the course of events we may 
be drawn into such an unusual and unprecedented condition as will fix 
a limit to our patience waiting for Spain to end the contest, either alone 
in her own way or with our friendly cooperation.” 

The following year, 1897, President McKinley warned Spain that if 
the wretched conditions in Cuba did not improve our Government would 
be forced to intervene for the protection of ifs own interests and for the 
sake of suffering humanity. 

General Weyler, had been very active and cruelly severe in 
the campaign to pacify the Cubans, was succeeded as governor and cap- 
tain general by General Blanco, but his milder tactics did not restore 
order or improve appreciably the relations between the United States 
and Spain, 

Karly in 1898 our diplomatic and consular officers persuaded Presl- 
dent McKintey that a friendly exchange of visits by naval vessels of the 
two countries would have a good effect, and as a result the battleship 
Maine was sent to Habana, Cuba. The plan had been approved by the 
Spanish Government, and the arrival of our battleship in Habana Har- 
bor no hostile or unfriendly demonstration of any kind. 
Suddenly at 9.40 p. m. on the 15th day of February, 1898, a terrible 
explosion or a series of explosions destreyed the Maine, and 2 afficers 
and 264 sailors perished. 

A naval court of inquiry was at once convened with captain, after- 
wards Admiral Sampson, as president, and after a long, painstaking, 
and thorough investigation, aided by a strong corps of expert divers 
and wreckers, discovered unmistakable evidence of an external explo- 
sion; to be more explicit, they found that keel plates had been bent 
upward in the form of an inverted V, which could not have been 
caused by an explosion within the ship. 

Forgetting or ignoring the unanimous report of the naval court of 
inquiry some of our cynical authors, or self-styled historians, assert 
that an explosion of powder in her magazines sunk the Maine, and 
intimate that our Government knew this but nevertheless jumped at 
the excuse or pretext to declare war. 

All agree that there was more than one report, and that there were 
interior explosions, but the naval court of inquiry and naval experts 
generally declare that an external explosion and not spontaneous com- 
bustion, detonated or set off the powder in the ship’s magazines. 

No evidence has ever been obtained to connect the Spanish 


ac 


apprehend 


who 


occasioned 


Gov- 


| ernment or any offical with the destruction of the Maine, but I was 
quoting a lot of statistics I will say, and no doubt it will surprise | 
the | 
average length of service of the soldiers in the two wars, the annual | 


told by General Brooke, one of our Governor Generals of Cuba, that 
his secret-service agents learned enough to convince him that Spanish 
residents of Habana were responsible for or at any rate knew in ad- 
vance of the plans to sink the battleship. 

The report of the court of inquiry was approved by the President and 
transmitted to Congress March 28, 1898. 

In a message to Congress on April 11, 1898, President McKinley 
said, “In the name of humanity, in the name of civilization, in be- 
half of endangered American interests, which give us the right and 
duty to speak and act, the war in Cuba must stop.” 

On the 18th of April Congress declared the Cuban people free and 
independent and authorized the President to employ the land and 
naval forces of the United States to compel the Government of Spain 
to relinquish its authority and government in the island. This was 
followed on April 25 with the formal declaration of war. 

The maximum authorized enlisted strength of the Regular Army of 
the United States in 1898, before the declaration of war, was 25,000, or 
approximately 1 soldier for every 3,000 inhabitants, The commis- 
sioned officers of the active list numbered 2,149. 

The regimental and battalion commanders as well as many of the 
company commanders were veterans of the Civil War. The younger 
officers, with few exceptions, were graduates of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. 

The splendid physique and military bedring of our soldiers—most of 
whom had served more than one enlistment in the Regular Army— 
elicited the admiration of all foreign military attachés and war corre- 
spondents accompanying our troops. 
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The companies were small, averaging about 55 men each, and highly 
trained in both close and extended order movements. 

Due to our defective organization and to the policy of scattering 
the troops in-small posts throughout the several States, few officers had 
commanded a force larger than a battalion and none, except at an 
occasional maneuver, a brigade or diviston, 

Mistakes In supply and command of the newly organized brigades, 
divisions, and corps were inevitable, but the companies of the Regular 
Army were without question the best disciplined and trained of any 
army ever assembled in this or probably any other country, and the 
endurance and fighting qualities of the men were superb, as was clearly 
demonatrated in the Santiago campaign. 


The regular Infantry was ordered, April 15, to New Orleans, Mobile, 


and Tampa, and the Cavalry and Artillery to Chickamauga Park. 
Bome of the Infantry was later diverted to Chickamauga Park, and on 
May 10 the Cavalry and Artillery were ordered from that place to 


Tampa, preparatory to a movement to Cuba. 

No provision had been made at any of these places for supplying 
the troops after the exhaustion of rations, forage, medical stores, and 
other articles taken with them from their former stations. One lone 
quartermaster with a single clerk reached Tampa with my regiment, 
the Thirteenth Infantry. After renting an office he proceeded to em- 
ploy all the men and boys he could find, and began the organization of 
a force to handle the vast business that was to fall upon the quarter- 


master’s department in Tampa and vicinity. None of the new em- 
ployees had ever seen a requisition, invoice, bill of Inding, or any 


other quartermaster paper, and few of them had any business experi- 
ence whatever. 

In response to the urgent call from the troops, depot and purchasing 
quartermasters, commissaries, medical and other supply officers all 


over the eastern half of the United States proceeded to ship rations, | 


forage, tentage, equipment ammunition, medical 
known article that an army might need, to Tampa, 

They came by express and fast freight In carload lots, special trains 
being put on to keep the supplies moving on Tampa. It was like 
pouring water in a funnel faster than it could run out at the little 
end, The rattroads could not lay additional sidings fast enough to 
keep the loaded freight and express cars off the main line. It is said 
that there were at one time 9 miles of these cars at Tampa and Port 
Tampa waiting to be unloaded. 

Things were in such a hopeless state of confusion that quartermas- 
ters and their assistants were unable to connect the bills of lading or 
manifests with the cars, or with the invoices showing the contents of 
the packxges In the cars. 

Col, Charles F. Humphrey, later Quartermaster General of the Army, 
an officer of unusual energy and ability, arrived at Tampa about this 
time and was Informed by the quartermaster in charge of the yards 
that the cars could not be unloaded without the manifests. His terse 
reply was, “Damn the manifests; get some axes,” and the troops soon 
received the much-needed supplies. 

The organized militia, now called National Guard, included in its 
ranks patriotic young men of the highest character and standing In 
their respective communities. They were the flower of young American 
manhood, Many of the regiments and companies were splendidly 
equipped and trained, but there was not that uniformity which now 
prevails In the National Guard. All were, however, imbued with a 
high sense of honor and duty to their country. 

The organized militia had not, in 1898, taken the dual oath of 
enlistment now required by law of the National Guard, and many of 
our recognized authorities on constitutional law held that it was not 
subject to call by the President for service outside of the United 
States. The men were ready and eager to do their part, and when 
a call for volunteers was made they enlisted with enthusiasm and 
promptitude, be it ever said to their credit. The War Department 
very wisely permitted the organizations to volunteer as units, so the 
men went to the mobilization camps under their own officers, and 
the regiments, battalions, and companies retained their State designa- 
tion or name. 

To review even briefly the military and naval operations in Cuba, 
Torto Rico, and the Philippines would require more time than is at 
mry disposal, but in justice to my old regiment, the Thirteenth Infantry, 
and other Regular Army regiments, I wish to remind you that the 
Rough Riders were not the only American troops in Cuba, as most of 
our historles would lead one to believe. Some of these his- 
tories do refer to a negro regiment of Regulars in the Santiago cam- 
paign, but I have never found my own or any other regiment, except 
the Rough Riders, mentioned by name in them, 

The Rough Riders did not capture San Juan Hill or El Caney, an 
{important intrenched town on our right flank. With other regiments 
of Gen, Joseph Wheeler's Cavalry division, they did take what was 
known as Kettle Hill and later pushed forward with energy against the 
main intrenchments of the Spanish positions. I have no criticism to 
make of the part they played in the battle, but they were just one 
regiment in the Fifth Army Corps, composed of two Infantry divi- 
sions, one separate brigade of Infantry, and a Cavalry division, all 
Regular Army organizations, except the Rough Riders and the Seventy- 
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first New York Infantry. Later other troops, including several regi. 
ments of the old Organized Militia, came up, but they did not par- 
ticipate in the fighting around Santiago de Cuba. 

There were present for duty in the Fifth Army Corps on June 30, 
the day before the general attack was launched, 858 officers and 17,358 
enlisted men. Deducting troops detached to protect the base, line of 
communications, and flanks, General Shafter estimated that there 
were about 12,000 men on the firing line on July 1. The casualties 
in the three days’ fighting around Santiago (July 1-3) amounted {ty 
22 officers and 222 enlisted men killed, 93 officers and 1,288 enlisted 


‘ 
v0 


nren wounded. 





In his official report dated July 4, 1898, Lieut. Col. Theodore Roose. 
velt, who succeeded Col. Leonard Wood in command of the First United 
States Volunteer Cavalry, commonly known as the ‘ Rough Riders,” 
states “We went into the fight about 490 strong; 86 were killed or 
wounded, and there are about half a dozen missing.” 

Capt. William Auman, who fell in command of my regiment, the 
Thirteenth United States Infantry, after the lieutenant colonel and 
major had been wounded—the colonel being absent sick—says in his 
‘official report dated July 6, 1898, “ The casualties in the regiment dur- 
ing this time were 2 officers killed, 5 wounded, 16 enlisted men killed, 
and 85 wounded.” The total casualties of the Thirteenth Infantry were 
thus 108, and the strength of the regiment did not exceed 425 officers 
and enlisted men. Our casualties were actually greater in number 
than those of the First United States Volunteer Cavalry, and our 
strength was less, so in percentage our killed and wounded considerably 
exceeded theirs. 

A study of these statistics will, I am sure, convince anyone that the 
Rough Riders were not the “ whole cheese” in the fighting around 
Santiago de Cuba, though I must admit that the other regiments of the 
Fifty Army Corps do not make even a grease spot on the pages of his 
tories taught in most of our schools and colleges. 

There is just one episode, not widely known, in the naval operations 
in Manila Bay, to which I will invite your attention, as showing the 
feeling of Germany toward America, even as far back as 1898. It also 
supports the saying that “ blood is thicker than water” and shows the 
metal of which Admiral Dewey was made. 

After the destruction of the Spanish fleet In Manila Bay, Admiral 
Dewey established what might be termed a pacific blockade. He 
wished to interfere as little as possible with shipping and the move- 
ments of foreign naval vessels. All were permitted to come and go at 
will during the daytime, but vessels arriving or sailing out at night 
were required to report to the patrol officer. 

German cruisers not only deliberately ignored these instructions but 
interfered along the coast of Luzon with the military operations of 
the Filipino insurgents, who were being encouraged, and in some cases 
furnished with arms and ammunition, by Admiral Dewey. 

The German admiral’s attention was at first politely called to the 
action of his cruiser commanders, and later in more emphatic lan- 
guage, as the infraction of the regulations continued. 

One day the German admiral, Von Deitrick, called upon Sir Charles 
Chichester, in command of the British flect, and asked “ What would 
your British ships do in case we should interfere in the American 
attack on Manila?” To which Sir Charles replied, “ Well, ask Ad- 
miral Dewey.” 

Soon afterwards Von Deitrick protested to Admiral Dewey against 
the order requiring his ships to report to the patrol officer, Admiral 
Dewey politely, but firmly, informed. him: “That is my order. If 
it is disobeyed, it means war, and IL am prepared to enforce it.” 

On August 13, when Admiral Dewey was preparing to begin the 
bombardment of the fortified portion of the city of Manila, the British 
naval vessels, accompanied by the Japanese, steamed out and took up 
a position between the American ships and those of foreign nations 
at anchor in the bay, leaving no doubt of his meaning when Sir 
Charles Chichester told Von Deitrick to ask Admiral Dewey what he 
would do if the Germans attempted to interfere. 

Needless to say there was no interference by the Germans, 


A NEW PLAN FOR EXPLOITING THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. SCHAFFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an editorial that 
appeared in the Philippine Republic, an editorial of about 700 
words, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
ubanimous consent te extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

Mr. DENISON. What is it about? 

Mr. SCHAFER. The Philippine question. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no. objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow is the Fourth of 
July, our national independence day, and the American people 
will celebrate the occasion from ocean to ocean. 

Is this not a goed oecasion for us, in our eestasy and thank- 
fulness, to think also of other peoples who likewise desire to 
have their freedom and independence. 


‘en 
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I have particular reference to the 12,000,000 men, women, and 
children of the Philippine Islands. It is our duty and within 
our power to give them their liberty. 


They were officially and | 
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solemnly promised their independence, and the time when they | 


should have received it has come and passed. 
not their freedom. In my opinion, the American Nation should 
carry out its pledge to these people, and not dillydally any 
longer. 

The United States is to-day the greatest nation on earth. 
But let it also be the most righteous and just nation on earth. 
Let it be the first to keep its solemn agreements and promises 
to other peoples. Liberty is just as dear to the Filipinos as 
it is to us. 

Lincoln said: “ Those who deny freedom to others deserve it 
not themselves, and under a just God can not long retain it.” 
Let us do by the Filipinos what Lincoln would do were he alive 
and President of these United States to-day. I know what he 
would do, and I think everyone else does. 

It was the United States that went before the world in the 


mination, and it was the United States of America that was 
founded on the principle that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


It hurts my pride as an American citizen to admit it, but it 


Yet they have | 
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ligions simply because Spain some 300 years ago conquered and 
Christianized the northern Filipinos, bet did net succeed in conquer- 
ing the southerners. 

Nor are the Moros a unit against irdependence, as represented. This 
will be shown by the statements of leading Moros themselves, to appear 
in subsequent issues of this magazine. 

And the underlying incentive for the proposed division of the Philip- 
pines is not, of course, to really preserve any rights or any land for the 
Moros or pagans, but to get this great empire, one of the richest in 
undeveloped natural resources in the world, in some status that will 
permit its unlimited exploitation by American capitalists. 

So far as protecting the land for the Moros is concerned, the govern 


} ment of their Christian brothers is doing that right now by limiting 


the acreage of public land that can be acquired by a single corporation 
to 2,500 acres, the amount specified by law. It was to nullify and set 
aside this very protection of the land in the Moro country that the 
jacon bill was framed. The Filipino people understand this perfectly 
well, which explains why they are so tncensed ove? the Dacon bill, as 


| indicated in recent press dispatches from Manila. 
European War as the champion of the principle of self-deter- | 


is a fact that not only have we failed to keep our pledged | 
word to the Filipino people but there is an organized con- | 


spiracy being promoted by the great financial interests of the 
United States to confiscate their vast public lands, and with 
it what little of the local self-government that they have re- 
maining in their hands after the ruthless five-year administra- 
tion of Gov. Gen. Leonard Wood. 


The opponents of independence have within only the last | 


80 days shifted their fight by demanding that the Philippine 
Archipelago be dismembered through the placing of the so- 
called Moro Provinees under a separate government. I wonder 
if the American people have the slightest idea of the motives, 
purposes, and effect of this proposed program? I am some- 
what familiar with this scheme through having served on the 
Committee on Insular Affairs in the previous Congress, and I 
have no hesitancy in branding it as diabolical and outrageous, 
wholly unworthy of the United States. 

Because it thoroughly uncovers the whole proposed grab, and 
because it exactly represents my own views and convictions on 
the subject, I herewith submit an editorial from the June, 1926, 
issue of The Philippine Republic, a monthly magazine published 
here in Washington, D. C.: 


THE “GRAB” BILL 


In the Bacon bill, introduced June 11, the advocates of Philippine 
exploitation have finally revealed their full hand, 

This measure for “the final solution of the Philippine probiem”™ 
sets forth a scheme by which American capitalists would ultimately 
fall heir to 60 per cent of the richest Philippine public lands remaining 
‘open for entry. 

The bill would remove the best and most promising area of the 
Philippine Archipelago, namely the islands of Mindanzo, Basilan, Pala- 
wan, and those constituting the Sulu Archipelago, from the jurisdiction 
of the present Philippine government and confer upon this Moham- 
medan and pagan territory a separate and distinct form of administra- 
tion under the authority of the United States. 

Then if independence should ever be granted the Christian Filipinos, 
their Philippine Republic would have to be made up of the dregs. 

It is significant in connection with the introduction of the Bacon 
bill that just about a year ago the United States Department of Com- 
merce made public a report entitled “ Possibilities for Para Rubber 
Production in the Philippine Islands.” The Republic for September, 
1925, contained a full account of that report, which included a map 
of the Philippines marked to show the areas that the Government in- 
vestigators recommended as most suitable for rubber production. 

Every spot thus marked on that map is within the domain that 
would be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Philippine govern- 
ment under the provisions of the Bacon bill. 

The proposed grab is justified by its proponents on the ground that 
the sole motive is “to protect these defenseless and unarmed, though 
proud and self-respecting, Moros.” 

Under the guise of this noble and lofty pronouncement, a territory 
embracing 60 per cent of the total public lands of the Philippines is 
to be withdrawn for the “ protection" of the Mores and pagans, num- 
bering areund 800,000 and composing but 8 per cent of the population 
of the Philippines, while the remaining 40 per cent of the public lands 
is to be left for the 10,000,000 Christian Filipines, who compose 92 
per cent of the popniation. And none of the 40 per cent is recom- 
mended by the United States Department of Commerce as being suit- 
able for rubber! The Baconian formula for penalizing Christianity ! 

The Moros and Christian Filipinos are not of different races, but 
are of one race and one blood—Malayau. They are of different re- 





| asked me to advise them of the status of H. R. 


Sut it must be admitted that Mr. Bacon is fathering a very clever 


plan for separating the Filipino people from their birthright. All of 
the opponents of Philippine Independence may be expected to rally to 
his support. Monstrously unjust and uncalled for though it is, yet 
we believe that the Bacon plan is the one the Filipino people will have 
to defeat ff they are ever to realize their vision of a Republic em- 
bracing the entire Philippine Archipelago 


THE M'FADDEN BILL 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 


The SPBAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
| gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, many of the Members have 


2, the so-called 
McFadden bill, and if the House will give me its attention, 
I shall make a statement of what I understand to be the 
situation. 

The committee of conference have not been able to arrive 
at a complete agreement on this bill because the Senate con- 
ferees refuse to even confer upon the one point left in dis- 
agreement, and in addition thereto refuse to submit this 
disputed point to the respective Houses for settlement under 
the parliamentary rules that govern conferences. As a matter 
of fact the conference committee has net met for several days. 

As soon as the bill was sent to eonference the second time 
the House conferees united in order to make every possible 
effort to get a complete agreement. When the Senate conferees 
appeared they took the position that they would not confer 
with us upen those provisions of the bill which deal with 
branch banking. Before the conferees upon the part of the 
Senate left the conference room the House conferees urged that 
the Senate conferees confer among themselves and see if they 
could not reach a basis for further conference. They did not 
come back to conference, but wrote a letter to the chairman 
of the House conferees, submitting a memorandum for, as 
they suggested, our “informal consideration.” The first para- 
graph of this memorandum reads as follows: 


Apart from those provisions of the bill which deal with branch bank- 
ing we are ready for conference on every point upon which the two 
Houses are in disagreement, 


In other words, the Senate conferees stated that they were 
not willing to confer upen the provisions of the bill which con- 
stituted the real differences between the two Houses—that is, 
branch banking—and upon which question the House conferees 
were bound by positive instructions of the House, which in- 
structions were in explicit language to adhere to the position 
of the House upon all the provisions of the House bill dealing 
with branch banking. This interpretation the Senate conferees 
themselves placed upon their position, because paragraph 4 of 
their memorandum is as follows: 


In other words, we are prepared either te recede or confer on every 
point in controversy except the point last mentioned. But as the House 
conferees are bound by Instructions which preclude them from receding 
upon this point, we see no way to prevent the disastrous failure of the 
legislation. 


The anxiety of the House conferees to compose our differ- 
ences was so great that we took up the McFadden bill section 
by section, and the amendments of the Senate thereto, and 
reached a complete agreement, which represented the ultimate 
concession that the House conferees were willing to make and 
as far as we felt the House would approve, and the chairman 
of the House conferees by direction submitted the proposed 
compromise in writing te the chairman of the Senate conferees, 
with a letter attached therete. The letter and the memorandum 
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setting out In detail the compromise proposal offered by the 
liouse conferees reads as follows: 

June 26, 1926, 
G. W. Peurrr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Hien 


Dear Senator: I have your letter tnclosing a signed statement by 
the Senate conferees on H. R, 2, 

I have submitted it to the House conferees for informal considera- 
tion, as suggested by you, and they direct me to state that they are 
willing to confer with the Senate conferees at any time on the bill 


under the instructions of the House. 

They that the of the Senate conferees in the first 
lines of paragraph 4, to wit: “In other words, we are prepared 
every point in controversy except the 
be interpreted to the effect that you will 
the real differences between the 
we are anxious to compose. In other words, they 
Statement may be interpreted as a refusal even to 
points of difference of the House instructions, 


fear statement 
two 
either to conter 


recede of on 


point last mentioned,” may 
recede or confer on everything except 
two Houses which 
fear that 
confer 


which are 


your 
the 
as follows: 

That the conferees on the part of the House to be appointed in 
respect H. BR. 2 instructed to adhere to the provisions of said 
bill relating to branch banking as they appear in said bill as it passed 
the House of Representatives.” 

They feel that your statement taken as a whole means that no 
further conference is to ve had until the House conferees as a condi- 
tion precedent ask the House to rescind said instructions. The House 
conferees are willing to abandon their efforts to compose in con- 
ference the differences between the two Houses, and they are willing 
and anxious to meet the Senate conferees upon the whole question 
under the instructions of the House and therefore suggest a meefing 
for Monday morning, June 28, at 11 o'clock, at which time we shall be 
glad to discuss our differences frankly and freely. 

Yours sincerely, 


on major 


be 


to 


not 


L. T. McFappen, 





H. R, 2 IN CONFERENCE 


Memorandum submitted by the conferees on the part of the House for 
the consideration of the conferees on the part of the Senate 


1. We herewith submit for your convenience in considering the sub- 
ject before the conference three marked copies of H. R. 2, as passed 
by the Senate, indicating the changes hereafter referred to. 

2. The House conferees will recede on amendments 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 


9, 10, 11, 12, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26, with an 
amendment as follows (on page 13): “(b) If a State bank is here- 


after converted into or consolidated with a national banking associa- 
tion, or if two or more national banking associations are consolidated, 
such converted or consolidated association may retain and operate 
such branches, if any, as were in lawful operation by any of said 
banks at the date of the approval of this act"; (on page 14) “(c)” in 
line 2, after the word “are,” insert “at the date of the approval of 
this act, and”; (on page 14) beginning with line 15, strike out the 
contiguous territory provisions applying to national banks; 27, 28, 29, 
and 30, with an amendment as follows: Page 21, line 10, after the 
word “situated,” strike out the balance of the paragraph containing 
thé following language: “The Federal Reserve Board shall have the 
discretionary power to define the limits of any such municipal unit 
in such a way as to include only the territory of a city, town, or 
village the corporate limits of which at some point coincide with the 
corporate limits of the eity or town in which the parent bank is situ- 
c‘ed"; 31, 32, 33, 34, 86, 87, and 38, with an amendment as follows: 
On page 84, line 12, strike out Iines 12, 13, and 14, and insert the fol- 
lowing: “ Second. To have succession for a period of 40 years from its 
organization unless it is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress or un- 
less its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of law”; also 39. 

3. The House conferees suggest that the Senate conferees recede on 
amendments Nos. 1, 18, 14, 15, 16, and 35. 

4. The amendment made to No. 26 (b) provides that if a State bank 
is hereafter converted into or consolidated with a national banking 
association, or if two or more national banking associations are consoli- 
dated, they may retain and operate such branches, if any, as were in 
lawful operation by any of said banks at the date of the approval of 
this act, but confines such acts In the future to the Mmits of the city, 
town, or village in which the parent bank is located, 

5. Section (c) of amendment 26 is the Hull amendment section, but 
under the changes that have been made in the several branch banking 
features as enumerated by these several suggested amendments the 
Hull amendment will be made to apply to the future operations of 
national banks only, confining the provisions of this bill to the present 
22 States which permit branch banking, leaving a determination in those 
States that do not now permit branch banking to be dealt with if and 
when any State changes its laws. We desire particularly to call your 
attention to the fact that the Hull amendments, under this plan, will 
not influence or attempt to influence the policy of the States In regard 
to branch banking, nor does it put any restriction on membership in the 
Federal reserve system of State banks with existing branches, 
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6. The striking out of amendment 26 (c) in connection with tho strtk. 
ing out of lines 10 to 15, page 21, of amendment 30, will prohipi; beth 
national and State member banks from establishing branches in terri- 
tory contiguous to the city in which the parent bank is located. 

7. Amendment 38 simply changes the word “twenty” to “ forty” 
the present law, which means an extension of the charter of the 
reserve system to 1954. 

8. This proposal taken as a whole suggests a division of the Hull 
amendments, permitting the entire benefits of this bill to flow to the 
national banks in the 22 States where branch banking by State bank; 
now permitted. It takes no rights away from State banks with 
branches, preserves the consolidation and conversion features of the 
bill, permits branch banking in cities of 25,000 population and over, 
and confines branch banking in the future to the boundaries of the cit, 
town, or village as strictly defined by law, and insures to the natio; i 
banks the full benefits of the many other provisions in this bill that are 
not now in dispute; extends the charter of the Federal reserve system 
to the year 1954. 


in 
Ie deral 


is 


This compromise proposal of the House conferees was agreed 
to unanimously by each one of the House conferees, having been 
worked out by them with the assistance of Mr. Collins, the 
deputy comptroller, who was present with us, and stated that it 
was satisfactory. I assumed, of course, that he was acting in 
behalt of the comptroller. 

It has been suggested that the compromise proposal that we 
thus offered technically violated the instructions of the House, 
because it did make concessions to the Senate and because we 
accepted many of the Senate amendments effecting branch 
banking, but the House conferees felt that if we could get a 
complete agreement on the basis of our compromise projosal 
we could by candid statement of the facts justify ourselves 
before the House. 

With this memorandum we submitted to the Senate a com- 
plete bill marked as it would be if the changes suggested in 
the memorandum were accepted. If you will take a copy of the 
bill with the Senate amendments printed therein and follow the 
memorandum of the House conferees, you will readily see that 
what we did was to authorize the national banks to have 
branches in all those States where now by State law the State 
banks may have branches. In other words, we sought to solve 
the present problem of branch banking by authorizing the 
national banks to meet the existing competition of State banks 
in that regard. As to the other States, where at the present 
time under State law State banks are not permitted to have 
branches we left the present restriction on national banks. 
That is, on the question of branch banking we gave the national 
banks complete relief on their present problem and left to 
future legislative action the solution of such problems as may 
arise by reason of changes that may take place hereafter in 
State laws. 

It will also be noted that the proposal of the House conferees 
yielded to the Senate upon the question of State member banks 
of the Federal reserve system by accepting the Senate amend- 
ment covering this question, with one slight change to conform 
with another agreed change in the bill, with which change the 
Senators had indicated their agremeent. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. It has been rumored about that the conferees 
were in entire accord as to the main part of this bill, which was 
to give extension to the life of the system. If that is so, why 
couid not the conferees have agreed to that and let the other 
matter go over until the next session? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not know what the gentleman refers to. 
The life of the system. What system? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
bas expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. / 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. The Federal reserve system, 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, I understand the gentleman’s question 
now. He means the extension of the charter of the Federal 
reserve banks. By reference to the compromise proposal of 
the House the gentleman will see that the House conferees 
plan provided for a 40-year charter for the Federal reserve 
banks, which was acceptable to the Senate conferees. 

The gentleman’s suggestion that we cut out all the other 
provisions of the bill and simply enact that single provision is 
not possible under the rules of the House governing conferees, 
as the gentleman from New York, the chairman of the Rules 
Committee, well knows; but if the compromise proposal of the 
House conferees had been accepted, the Federal-reserve prov!- 
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sion would have been taken care of in a manner agreed upon 
beyond any question. 

But to resume a detailed statement of the facts, The chair- 
man of the Senate conferees replied to the compromise pro- 


posal of the House conferees in a letter dated June 29, in | 


’ 
which the Senate conferees specifically stated—I read now 
from Senator Perper’s letter this paragraph: 

We are prepared to accede to all the proposals indicated in your 
memorandum except the suggested change in (c) of the Senate amend- 
ment No, 26, 


In the same letter they made the suggestion that we unite 
in reporting in favor of the passage of the bill with all refer- 


referred to this proposal as one emanating from the House 
conferees. The basis for this suggestion was that in one of 
the prior meetings of the conferees one of the House conferees 
had suggested that we do this, but at once the other conferees 
objected and in addition thereto directed attention to the fact 


that such a plan was not possible, either under the instructions | 


of the House or the rules of the House. The instructions of 
the House were to adhere to all the branch-bank provisions of 
the bill, not to eliminate them; and under the rules of the 
House we could not eliminate those provisions of fhe bill 
affecting branch banking upon which the two Houses were not 
in disugreement. 

That such a situation existed is evidenced by the fact that 
when the prior report was before the House one of the grounds 
upon which the Speaker sustained points of order against the 
report was this very ground. The point of order was made by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINpsLtom] that the con- 
ferees had changed one of the branch-banking provisions of 
the bill about which there was no controversy between the two 
Houses. As a matter of fact, the proposal was not that we cut 
out all the branch-banking features and pass the rest of the 
bill, but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kine], one of the 
House conferees, had suggested we eliminate not only all the 
pranch-banking features of the McFadden bill, but eliminate 
all the Senate amendments, and simply pass the McFadden bill 
as it passed the House without the branch-banking provisions. 

This misunderstanding of this proposal was immediately 
brought to fhe attention of one of the Senate conferees, who 
was the only one of the Senate conferees that ever came back 
to the conference room. The chairman of the House conferees, 
Mr. McFAppeEN, on June 29 immediately wrote Senator PEprrr, 
the chairman of the Senate conferees, a letter directing atten- 
tion to the futility of the plan suggested and respectfully urged 
the Senate conferees to submit to the Senate for its approval 
or disapproval the proposal which the House conferees, with 
the approval of the Deputy Comptroller, had unanimously sub- 
mitted to them. 

The Senate conferees did not come back to the conference 
room, but their chairman wrote another note to the House con- 


ferees declining to submit our proposal to the Senate. He | 
again referred to the suggestion of eliminating all other pro- | 


visions of the bill notwithstanding the fact that they had been 
fully advised that such ‘proposal was futile and could not be 
carried out even if the House conferees had unanimously 
agreed thereto. The House conferees had relied not only on 
their own judgment as to the parliamentary situation, but 
some of the House conferees have discussed it with the House 
parliamentarian and the Speaker of the House, and were ad- 
vised that under the rules of the House such plan was subject 
to a point of order. 

On June 30 the chairman of the House conferees again wrote 
a note to Senator Pepper, again directing his attention to the 
futility of such a course, and concluded his letter with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: _ 


The only chance we see to prevent failure of this legislation is for 
you to submit to the Senate the compromise proposal of the House 
conferees, which covers the entire subject of the bill, including the 
branch-banking provisions, modified Hull amendment, and all Senate 
amendments. In other words, such a modification of the Senate 
amendments to the entire bill as will bring the two Houses together 
on all disputed points. 


The Senate conferees were never back in the conference 
room, though on yesterday, July 2, we got Senator Grass back 
in conference, and we again urged that our proposal be submit- 
ted to the respective vote of the two Houses, but the Senator 
would not agree to submitting the matter to the Senate, but 
insisted that the House conferees take the matter back to the 
House under some sup plan which he contended the House 
leaders had agreed to or*suggested. I took ot position that the 
House conferees represented the House, urged that the 
other Senate conferees be brought in and a full conference be 


! 
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had on a last effort to compose our differences. This sugges- 
tion was not accepted, 
The House conferees then waited on the House leader, Mr. 


| Titson, who denied that he had made any suggestion or had 





|; ence 
ence to branch banking stricken out. In their letter they | 


reached any agreement with the Senate conferees, and stated 
positively that the matter was in the hands of the House con- 
ferees. 

As a last effort I suggested to the House conferees and the 
House parliamentarian a special rule which would waive the 


| parliamentary situation requiring the Senate to act first, and 


let the House vote under a plan that would have submitted to 
the judgment of the House the one single point left in differ- 
that is, the change in subsection (c) to Senate amend- 
ment No. 26 made by the House conferees’ proposal—which was 
the one thing to which the Senate conferees objected. My plan 
contemplated that if the House indorsed the complete plan that 
the Senate would vote upon the same, but if the House rejected 
the indicated change in said subsection (c) then a complete 
agreement would be reached. I abandoned my efforts along 
this line for two reasons. In the first place, in discussing the 
proposed plan with Members upon both sides I was met with 
the indignant suggestion that they did not desire the House 
conferees to act under the coercion of a threat that the Senate 
conferees would go over the head of the House conferees and 
deal with the House leaders, nor were the Members willing to 
contravene the rules of the two Houses governing conferences 
by having the House act in point of time contrary to the rule. 

In other words, they insisted that the conference take its 
regular course and the Senate act as the rules provide. 

Another reason why I abandoned my efforts along this line 
was because the chairman of the committee showed me a note 
he had received from one of the Senate conferees, in which he 
said he “ understood” the agreement would be that the House 
would vote as I have indicated, and if it insisted upon the en- 
tire proposal as submitted to the House conferees and refused 
to eliminate the amendment to subsection (c), to which the 
Senators objected, then no further action would be contem- 
plated by the Senate, but that we would go back into confer- 
ence, 

In other words, the Senator’s “ understanding” was that we 
would play the game of heads the Senate wins, tails the House 
loses. My efforts to werk out this plan, and the tentative agree- 





| ment I had was with the House conferees and not with the Sen- 


ator, and as soon as the gentleman from Pennsylvania showed 
me the note, a copy of which I do not have or I should read it 
to you. I immediately directed his attention to the facts, in- 
cluding the fact that the plan contemplated no such thing as 


| indicated by the Senator's note. 


I then realized the futility of trying out the plan I had tenta- 
tively suggested, and advised my colleagues on the House con- 


| ference committee that I would make no further efforts to com- 


pose our differences, but would let the matter rest on the pro- 
posal which the House conferees as a unit had submitted to 
the Senate conferees, and which I felt under the cireum- 
stances should be submitted to both Houses as the rules provide 


| and let the two Houses settle the dispute. 


I have already set out the details of the compromise proposal, 
and I wish to stress the fact that the three House conferees 
were united upon this proposal, and further that this proposal 
was approved by the Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, who 
was present when we framed it. Now my two associate con- 
ferees on the part of the House are present here, and I will ask 
if I have accurately stated the situation? There being no 
dissent I assume my statement is correct. 

I regret the failure to get action on this bill, but I feel sure 
that no unprejudiced, fair-minded man can or will blame your 
House conferees for the failure. I feel that the blame for the 
killing of the McFadden bill, the blame for having no restric- 
tion upon branch banking, the blame for failing to renew the 
charter of the Federal reserve banks, can be placed squarely at 
the door of one man who even refused to confer upon the only 
single point which was left in disagreement, and by further re- 
fusing to submit the matter to the Senate and let the Senate 
consider the proposal upon which all the House conferees were 
united. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman referred to is not a Member of 
this House? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the gentleman referred to is not a Member 
of this House. He operates officially at the other end of the 
Capitol. Sometimes unofficially he comes over here and confers 
with our House leaders. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes 


Se 
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Mr. ABPRNETITY. TI understand the gentlemansto under- 
Stand there will be no banking legislation at this session? 

Mr. WINGO. I think that is obvious. This session is to 
adjourn in 24 minutes, and as the Senate conferees have not 
met with us for several days, and even if they were to meet 
with us I fear they will stand pat on their position and insist 
upon their own proposal, the proposal which they know, and 
which everyone familiar with the rules knows, would be killed 
upon a point of order in this House. 

I shall not comment on the purpose of one who will tnosist 
on such a course, but I think it is fair to assume that his ob- 
vious purpose is to kill the bill unless he can have his way. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, ‘The matter will remain in statns quo, 
will it? 

Mr. WINGO. It will remain in status quo, and I sincerely 
hope that when the next session convenes and the weather 
cools off, we can get together and agree on some plan by which 
we can have this legislation. I have exhausted all my efforts, 
and I feel like the House conferees are not to blame, but I do 
Teel that the fallure to enact the legislation rests squarely upon 
the Senate conferees, Who would not agree upon such a modi- 
fication of the Senate amendments as would be acceptable to 
the House, nor would they submit to the Senate the House con- 
ferees’ proposal which would have brought about complete 
agreement. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
A message from the President of the United States was com- 


municated to the House of Representatives, by Mr. Latta, one | 


of his secretaries, who informed the House of Representatives 
that the President has approved the following House bills and 
joint resolutions: 

On June 17, 1926: 

IL R. 7906. An act granting pensiohs and Increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sallors; 

Ti. R. 8815. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
wir; and 

H. R. 9966. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Ciyil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

On June 18, 1926: 

Ii. R. 3862. An act to provide for the storage of the waters 
of the Pecos River; 

HI. R. 9210. An act to amend section 1 of the act of Congress 
of June 6, 1924, entitled “An act for the protection of the fish- 
eries of Alaska, and for other purposes”; and 

Hi, R. 12203. An act granting the consent ef Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across that part of the Mississippi 
River known as Devils Chute, between Picayune Island and 
Devils Island, Alexander County, Il, 

On June 19, 1926; 

H. J. Res. 157. Joint reselution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of War to accept and install a tablet commemorating 
ithe designation ef May 30 of each year as Memorial Day by 
General Order No. 11, issued by Gen. John A. Logan as com- 
maander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

On June 21, 1926; 

H. R. 4810, An act granting and relingulshing tlile te certain 
lends in the State of Washington to the American Board of 
Comiissioners for Foreign Missions, and for other purposes. 

On June 19, 1926: 

H. R. 11896. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Cassa, State of Minnesota, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Boy River in said 
State; and 

Hi. R. 12168. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & OChicage Railway Co., its successors 
and assigns, te construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
bridge across the Grand Calumet River. 

On June 22, 1926: 

H. R. 9019. An act for the relief of Alling R. Maish; 

Hi. R. 10611. Am act to change the time of holding court at 
Blizabeth City and at Wilson, N. C.; 

H.R. 11354. An act to change the time of holding court at 
Raleigh, N. C.; 

H. R. 7669. An act to provide home care for dependent chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 9604. Aw act to amend the act entitled “An act te pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
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July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes ; 

H.R. 8034. An act to authorize the destruction of paid 
United States checks; and 

Hi. R. 11355. An act to amend that part of the act approved 
August 29, 1916, relative to retirement of captains, com. 
manders, aud lieutenant commanders of the line of the Navy. 

On June 24, 1926: 

H. R. 9690. An act to authorize the construction and pro. 
curement of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and 
Marine Corps, and to adjust and define the status of the 
operating personnel in eonnection therewith; and 

H. R. 11870, An aet for the relief of certain officers of the 
Air Service of the United States Army on account of funds 
expended by them in counection with the American round-thpe- 
world flight. 

On June 25, 1926: 

H. R. 537. An act for the relief of A. B. Ewing; and 

H. R. 7152. An act for the relief of Lilly O. Dyer. 

On June 26, 1926: . 

H. R.5353. An act to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1913 (387 Stat. L, p. 876) ; 

H. R: 10980, An act to authorize leasing, for the production 
of oil and gas, certain public lands in Carbon County, Wyo.; 
and 

H. R. 11802. An act to authorize the transfer to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Botanic Garden of a certain portion 
of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery, 

On June 28, 1926: 
| H.R. 9883. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 29, 
| 1884, creating the Bureau of Animal Industry, by striking out 
| the previso in section fi of said act; and 
| H.J.Res. 64. Joint resolution to secure a replica of the 

Heoudon bust of Washington for lodgment in the Pan American 

Building. 
On June 29, 1926: 
H. R. 9655. An act for the relief of Edward L. Duggan; 
| H.R.10807. An act to provide for payment of the amount 
| of a war-risk-insurance policy to the beneficiaries designated by 
| Lieut. Lewis Wesley Kitchens, deceased ; 

H. R. 10227, An act for the relief of Charles W. Reed; and 

H. R. 12207. An act authorizing an appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of an appropriate tablet or marker at Proyi- 
dence, R. I., to commemorate the landing of Roger Williams in 
the State of Rhode Island. 

On June 30, 1926: 

H. R. 10000. An act to consolidate, codify, and set forth the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force 
| December 7, 1925 ; 
| H. R. 10363. An act to reinstate William R. F. Bleakney in 
| 
| 


JULY 3 





| 


West Point Military Academy; and 

H.R. 11818. An act to provide for the publication of the act 

| to consolidate, eodify, and set forth the general and permanent 

| laws.of the United States in force December 7, 1925, with index, 

reference tables, appendix, ete. 

| On July 1, 1926: 

| #H.R.12208. An act granting the consent of Congress to 

| Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric Co., an Wlinois corporation, 

| to construct a bridge across Fox River in Dundee Township, 
Kane County, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 6405. An act for the relief of Addison B. McKinley ; 

H. R. 8941. An act for the relief of Turpin G. Hovas; and 

H. R. 12642. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 

| Board of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct a free overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River 
at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio. 

On July 2, 1926: 

H. R. 7893. An act to create a division ofcooperative market- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide for the acqul- 
sition and dissemination of information pertaining to coopera- 
tion; to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and 
| practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel with the 
| Seeretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities ; to authorize 

cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and disseminate 
crop and market information, and for other purposes ; 

H.R. 10827. An act to provide more effectively for the na- 
tional defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes ; 

H.R. 12311. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, or Dakota County, Washington County, or 
Ramsey County, in the State of Minnesota, or either or several 
of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near South Sts Paul, Minn. ; 

Hi. R. 12467. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 





tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approyed | Jackson & Eastern Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and 
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operate @ railroad bridge across the Pearl River in the State 
of Mississippi ; 

H. R. 10808. An act authorizing the sale of lot 2 in square 
1113 in the District of Columbia and the deposit of the net 
proceeds in the Treasury ; 

iH. R. 12175. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
924 ; 

tl. R. 10814. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows aud dependent chiidren of soldiers and sailors of said 


1926 


wer ; ° 

Tl. R. 10361. An act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to grant an easement to the Tuskegee 
Railroad Co. ; 

H. R. 12536. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant an easement to the city of New York, State of New York, 
te the land and land under water in and along the shore of 
the narrows and bay adjoining the military reservation of Fort 
Ilamitton, in said State, for highway purposes ; 

H. R. 12378. An act for the relief of Herbert A. Wilson; and 

H. R. 11989 An act for the relief of Caleb W. Swink. 

On July 3, 1926: 

H. R. 5789. An aet for the relief of the estate of J. A. Gallo- 
way; 

H. R. 11123. An act to establish a term of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 

Hi. R. $687. An act to change the name of Dent Place NW., 
between Forty-fourth Street and Foxhall Road, to Greenwich 
Parkway; 

H. R. 6728. Am act te regulate in the District of Columbia the 
traffic in, sale, and use of milk bottles, eans, erates, and other 
containers of milk and ereaim, to prevent fraud and deception, 
and fer ether purposes; 

H. R. 7524. An act for the relief of Neil Mullane; 

H. R. 7532. An act to provide payment fer services rendered 
in preparation for the international conference on traffic in 
habit-forming nareotic drugs; ’ 

H. R. 821. An act for the relief of Lewis Williams, formerly 
collector of internal revenue for the State of Idaho; 

H. R. 1136. An act for the relief of Richard Weatherston ; 

H. R. 3592. An act for the relief of Johanna B. Weinberg ; 

H. R. 4664. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Bagshaw; - 

H. R. 4842. An act for the relief of F. G. Alderete ; 

H. R. 6003. Am act for the relief of Charles B. Beek; 

H. R. GOSO. An act for the relief of J. M. Hedrick; 

H. R. 6267. An act for the relief of Joseph F. MacKnight; 

H. R. 7016. An act for the relief of Hensler Bros. ; 

H. R. 7395. An act for the relief of Emanuel Xuiereb; 

H. R. 8331. An act for the relief of Folkert Coleman, of Port 


Huron, Mich., and Carey D. Ferguson, colleetor of customs and | 


special disbursing agent for the Treasury Department at De- 
troit, Mich. ; 

H. R. 9135. An act for the relief of Natalie Summers; 

H. R. 9967. An act authorizing an expenditure of $6,000 from 


the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the | 


construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation ; 

H. R. 10020. An act for the relief William Knabe; 

H. R. 816. An act for the relief of W. I’. Morgareidge; 

H. R. 1565. An act for the relief of Pirtle Handley; 

H. R. 1718. An act for the relief of Hareld Holst; 

H. R. 2136. An act for the relief of Lieut. Frederick C. 
Matthews: 

H. R. 2254. An act for the relief of Howard A. Mount; 

H.R. 3142. An act for the relief of Benito Viscaina and 
Maria Viscaina ; 

H, R. 3454. An act for the relief of certain Indian policemen 
in the Territory of Alaska ; 

H, R. 3763. An act te prevent delay in the promotion of 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 4323. An act for the relief of the Nebraska Buick Co.; 

H. R. 4414. An act for the relief of Archie Pggleston, an 
Indian of the former Isabella Reservation, Mich. ; 

H. R. 50638. An act for the relief of P. H. Donlon; 

_ H.R,5223. An act to authorize disbursing officers of the 
‘Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to designate deputies; 

H. R. 5441. An act for the relief of Geraldine Kester; 

Hi. R. 7027. An act for the relief of J. B. Elliott; 

Hi. R. 7674. An act for the relief of Capt. H. Bert Knowles; 

H. R. 7942. An act for the relief of James HE. Judge, sr.; 

H. R. 8120. An act to create within the San Bernardino Na- 
‘tional Forest, in Riverside County, Calif., a national game pre- 
serve under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to authorize an exchange of Government land for pri- 
ately owned land within the area of said preserve ; 

H. R. 9088. An act for the relief of Mabel Blanche Rockwell; 

H. R. 10641. An act for the relief of Bilas Field; 
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| H.R. 11060, An act to authorize the extension of the appli- 
cation of the act entitled “An act to authorize the reservation 

of publtie lands for country parks and eommunity centers 
within reclamation projects, and for other purposes,” approved 
| October 5, 1914; 

H. R. 11094. An act for the relief of Capt. F. J. Baker and 
Capt. George W. Rees, United States Army; 

Hf. R. 13040. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
cieneies in certain appropriations for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to previde supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, and 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution for the relief of R. S. Howard 
Co. ; 

H.R. 92. An act fixing postage rates on hotel and. steamship 
room keys and tags; 

H. R. 658. An aet for the relief of Harry Coventry; 

H. R. 949. An aet for the relief of John H. Cowley; 

H.R. 1580. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent to David A. Vincent certain lands in Okla- 
honia;: 

H. R. 1952. An act for the relief of T. Arthur Moore; 

H. R. 3448. An act for the relief of John Solen; 

H. R. 4252. An act for the relief of Thomas H. Burgess; 

H. R. 5786. An act for the relief of Rachel Thomas, widow of 
William Thomas, deceased ; 

H. R. 6226. An act for the relief of Edward N. Moore; 

H.R. 6921. An act to correct the military record of James 
Perry Whitlow; 

H. R. 7104. An act to quiet title and possession with respect 
| to certain lands in Baldwin County, Ala.; 
| H.R.7870. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 

thorize the sale of burnt timber on the public domain,” ap- 
| proved Mareh 4, 1913; 
| H.R. 73871. An aet to define trespass on coal land of the 
| United States and to provide a penalty therefor; 
| H.R. 8592. An act to further amend section 125 of the na- 
| tional defense act of June 8, 1916, as amended; 

H. R. 89038. An act to authorize the sale and dispasition of 
the abandoned tract or tracts of lands formerly used as a life- 
saving station in Florida, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9274. An act to release and quitelaim title of certain 
lands to Holyman Battle and his successors in interest; 

H. R. 9496. An aet authorizing the Seeretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands reserved for park and other purposes 
in the town of Hennessey, Okla., to said town of Hennessey, 
Okla. ; 

H. R. 10109. An act for the relief of Virginia Strickland; 
| H.R. 10489 An act to perfect the homestead entry of John 
Hebnes; and 
| H.R.11716. An act granting to Northern Paper 
| certain islands in the Menomonee River. 

House bills approved by the President at the Capitol, July 3, 
1926: 

H. R. 5810. An act granting the consent of Congress to John 
F. Kenward to construct a bridge and approaches thereto 
across Lake Washington from a point on the west shore in the 
city of Seattle, county of King, State of Washington, easterly 
to a point on the west shore of Mercer Island in the same 
county and State; 

H. R. 12313. An aet granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Pickensville, in the county of Pickens, Ala. ; 

H. R. 12314. An aet granting the consent of Congress to Wil- 
liam H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Cochrane, in the county of Piekens, Ala. ; 
| H.R.12537. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
| William H. Armbrecht to construet, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombighee River at 
| or near Jackson, in the county of Clarke, Ala. ; 

H.R. 12538. An act granting the consent of Congress to 

William H. Armbreeht to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or 


Mills 





near Gainesville, in the county of Sumter, Ala. ; 
H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution for the expenses of delegates 
of the United States to the International Sanitary Conference 


H.R.7. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof; 

H. R. 814. An act for the relief of James L. Cardwell; 

H. BR. 817. An aet for the relief of Sam Tilden; 

_ H.R. 818, An act for the relief of William A. Glasson; 


| 
to meet at Paris on May 10, 1926; > 


iNG 
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act for the relief of John Regan; 

act for the relief of Silas Overmire; 

act for the relief of Henry O’Brien; 

act for the relief of Robert BE. A. Landauer; 
act for the relief of Agnes De Jardins; 

act for the relief of Joseph L. Keresey ; 

act for the relief of Michael J. Leo; 

act for the relief of Joe F. Jenkins; 

act for the relief of Edith L. Bickford: 
act for the relief of Edward Johnston; 

act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
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H. R. 2531. An 

H. R. 26382. An 
Vanderveer ; 

H. R, 2676. An act to allow and credit the accounts of Maj. 
John D. Gould, Quartermaster Corps, with $1,646.86, represent- 
ing various shortages and suspended vouchers in his accounts 
as disbursing officer during the late war; 

H. R. 3529. An act for the relief of Genevieve Hendrick; 

H. R. 3802. An act to amend the act known as the “ District 
of Columbia traffic act, 1925,” approved March 3, 1925, being 
Public, No. 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4001. An act to relieve persons in the military and 
naval services of the United States during the war emergency 
period from claims for overpayment at that time not involving 
fraud; 

H.R. 4038. An act granting consent of Congress to the 
Hidalgo & Reynosa Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge 
across the Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex. ; 

H. RK. 4119. An act for the relief of Edward R. Ledwell; 

H, R. 4263. An act for the relief of Etelka Bell; 

H. R. 4307. An act for the relief of the village of Harbor 
Springs, Mich. ; 

H. R. 4677. An act for the relief of the Carroll Motor Co.; 

H. R. 5105. An act for the relief of Maude J. Booth; 

H. R. 5701. An act to designate the times and places of hold- 
ing terms of the United States District Court for the District 
of Montana; 

H. R. 6149. An act for the relief of Charles D. Baylis, first 
lieutenant, United States Marine Corps; 

H.R. 7011. An act for the relief of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chamber of Commerce and the Hermann Hospital estate and 
Bertha E. Roy and Max A. Roy and J. M. Frost and J. J. 
Settegast and Emma Hellberg and Laura Lackner and F. W. 
Lackner ; 

H. R. 7678. An act for the relief of the New York Canal and 
Great Lakes Corporation, owners of the steamer Monroe and 
barge 209; 

H. R. 7817. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle fields of the siege of Petersburg, Va. ; 

H. R. 8048. An act to provide for the leasing of public lands 
in Alaska for fur farming, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8174. An act for the relief of Ruth Gore; 

H. R. 8564. An act for the relief of Lewis J. Burshia; 

H. R. 8961. An act for the relief of William BEB. Jones; 

H. R. 9234. An act to change the military record of Thomas 
Dowling, alias James Murphy; 

H. R. 9824. An act for the relief of George A. McKenzie, 
alias William A. Williams; 

H. R. 9387. An act to revise the boundary of the Sequoia 
National Park, Calif; 

H. R. 9606. An act for the relief of L. J. Houghtaling; and 

H. R. 9707. An act for the relief of L. L. Kyle. 

House bills approved at the White House July 3, 1926: 

H. R. 10052. An act to authorize the sale of the Mesa Target 
Range, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 10058. An act to authorize notaries public and other 
State officers to administer oaths required by the United 
States; 

H. R. 10277. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act; 

H. R. 10446, An act validating the application for and entry 
of certain public lands by Myrtle Sullinger ; 

H. R. 10504. An act to amend the act approved June 4, 
1897, by authorizing an increase in the cost of lands to be 
embraced in the Shiloh National Military Park, Pittsburg 
Landing, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 10605. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, IIL ; 

H. R. 10661. An act to amend the immigration act of 1924; 

H. R. 10774. An act to amend section 15 of an act entitled 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right,” approved March 4, 1909; 

H. R, 10973. An act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
of the Coast Guard, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11208. An act to amend subsections (¢c) and (0) of 
section 18 of an act entitled “An act for the reorganization and 
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improvement of the Foreign Service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 24, 1924; 

H. R. 10226. An act to correct the military record of John 
P. Daley; 

H. R. 11376. An act to allow credits in the accounts of Anna 
J. Larson, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; 

H. R. 11446. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of svldiers and sailors of 
said war; 

H.R. 11510. An act to authorize an industrial appropriation 
from the tribal funds of the Indians of the Fort Belknap 
Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes; 

H, R. 11713. An act to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and possible development and reclamation 
of the swamp lands on the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, and Coldwater 
Rivers in Mississippi; 

H. R. 11820. An act granting an annuity to Clyde L. West; 

H. R. 11943. An act providing for an additional building for 
the use of the police court of the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 11946. An act to increase the clothing and cash gratuity 
furnished to persons discharged from prisons; 

H. R. 12211. An act to amend section 4009 of the Revised 
Statutes ; 

H. R. 12264. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
National Park Service, United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12369. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of post- 
masters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable cusu- 
alty,” approved March 17, 1882, as amended; 

H. R. 12495. An acv to regulate the issue and validity of pass- 
ports, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12506. An act to authorize the leasing of unallotted irri- 
gable land on Indian reservations; 

H. R. 127038. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Brownsville & Matamoros Municipal Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Rio Grande at Brownsville, Tex.; 

H. R. 12796. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of Georgia and South Carolina to construct a bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Burtons Ferry to con- 
nect up the highway between Allendale, 8S. C., and Syl- 
vania, Ga.; 

H. R. 12890. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the granting of leave to ex-service men and women to 
attend the annual convention of the American Legion in Paris, 
France, in 1927,” approved May 20, 1926; and 

Hi. R. 18214. An act to amend section 204 of an act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, your committee appointed to 
join with the committee on the part of the Senate to wait upon 
the President of the United States and inform him that Con- 
gress is about to adjourn and inquire if he has any further 
communication to make to the Congress has performed that 
duty and reports that the President says that he has no further 
communication to make to Congress at this time. [Applause.] 


RELATING TO CONTEMPTS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I want to read one provision 
of the Constitution. Article VI of the Constitution is as fol- 
lows: 


In all criminal prosecution the accused shall enjoy the right of 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall havo 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted by the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


The fathers in drafting the Constitution were so careful to 
protect the interests and rights of the accused that they put 
a provision in the fundamental law that fn all criminal prose- 
cutions the accused should have the right of compulsory process 
for witnesses in his favor, 


NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 


we 


™ 
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What did we do to-day? The Congress, in the closing hours, 
without any opportunity for consideration either in this body 
or in the other body, without the Members having an oppor- 
tunity to know what was in the bill, passed a bill which pro- 
vides that in criminal prosecutions hereafter the Government 
shall have the right of compulsory process to secure the at- 
tendance of witnesses against the accused, but does not give 
the accused the right to have compulsory process for witnesses 
in his favor. 

I call the attention of the House to this merely to show 
what we have done in a moment of excitement and haste in 
the closing hours of Congress. We have passed a law that 
violates that principle of the Constitution by giving the Gov- 
ernment the right to compulsory process but not giving it to 
the accused. I asked for time to discuss this question when 
the bill was under consideration, but there was no opportunity 
to get the time. 

All of the Members, I am sure, are familiar with Article V 
of the Constitution, which says: 


Nor shall any person be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. 


The bill which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] had passed under a suspension of the rule also vio- 
lates this provision of the Constitution in at least two par- | 
ticulars. It provides for issuing a subpcena for a witness in a 
foreign land in any part of the world; if the witness does not | 
choose to return to this country and testify, the Government 
can attach his property in this country and deprive him of it 
up to the amount of $100,000. That amounts, in my judg- 
ment, to plain confiscation of property under the guise of law, 
but if it is not taking property without due process of law, 
then I do not know what due process of law means. 

The bill we have just passed also provides, as I have said, 
for allowing the Government in criminal cases the right of 
compulsory process to secure the attendance of witnesses 
against the accused who may be residing or temporarily so- 
journing in foreign lands. I contend that Congress has no 
power under the Constitution to grant to the courts of this 
country the right to send their process into foreign countries, 
where neither the courts nor our Government have any juris- 
diction whatever. But even if we can confer such power upon 
the courts for the benefit of the Government to enable it to 
secure the attendance of its witnesses who are in foreign 
countries, I contend that to permit the Government such a 
right in a criminal case without conferring the same right 
upon the accused to enable the accused to secure the attendance 
of witnesses in his behalf, amounts to depriving the accused 
of his liberty without due process of law. 

Let us take a brief illustration. An American citizen is ac- 
cused of the violation of some Federal law and is put upon 
trial. A material witness for the Government happens to be 
gone to a foreign country, and a material witness for the de- 
fendant, by whom he could, perhaps, prove his innocence, is 
also gone to a foreign country. By the law which Congress has 
just passed, the Government may delay the trial of the accused 
until subpeenas have been issued and sent to one or more for- 
eign countries wherever the witness may be found, and served 
upon him, and until sufficient time has elapsed until the witness 
could be brought back to this country to testify; and all this 
may be done under this law, notwithstanding the Constitution 
guarantees to everyone accused of a crime the right to a speedy 
trial. But the accused does not have the same right. The 
bill we passed does not give him the right of compulsory proc- 
ess to secure the attendance of his witness from foreign coun- 
tries. In such a case he would be denied the same right of 
compulsory process that the Government has against him and 
he would be deprived of his liberty without due process of law. 

I know nothing about the case that the chairman of the com- 
mittee has referred to as pending in our courts which is the 
ostensible excuse or reason for the passing of this legislation. 
I do not know even the names of the witnesses whose at- 
tendance the Government desires to secure in order to obtain 
their testimony in the trial of the case. I have no interest 
whatever in the case other than such an intevest as all citizens 
of the country ought to have. I wish there were some legal 
method under our Constitution by which the Government could 
secure the return of those witnesses to testify. But I am not 
willing to disregard my own conscience and my own judgment 
as a lawyer and agree to a bill which I think is clearly un- 
constitutional in order to satisfy the desire of those who are 
prosecuting the case for the Government to obtain evidence 
which they can not under our Constitution obtain. 

Legislation of this importance ought to be given fair con- 
sideration by Congress. The Members ought to at least have 
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an opportunity to know what it means. This bill passed the 
Senate last night without any consideration whatever. It 
comes before the House this morning without any opportunity 
for the Members to even read the bill, The House voted on it 
without knowing what the bill contained. Even the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, did not 
know when he first addressed the House on the bill that it did 
not give to the accused the right of compulsory process to 
secure witnesses in his behalf. He afterwards admitted that 
he was wrong and had misunderstood the bill. There are 
many able lawyers in this House who ordinarily scrutinize 
legislation carefully and have due regard for the constitutional 
limitations of the law-making branch of our Government. But 
when this bill was called up under suspension of the rules just 
before the adjournment hour, most of them voted for it with- 
out knowing its provisions or understanding its far-reaching 
consequences. 

In my humble judgment this bill will either be held uncon- 
stitutional and void as soon as the Supreme Court has an op- 
portunity to pass upon its validity, or Congress will repeal it. 

Judge Cooley, whe has long been considered one of the great- 
est constitutional lawyers of the country and who in his time 
was one of our profoundest students of the Constitution, says 
somewhere in his work on Constitutional Limitations that 
where Members of the lawmaking body have a serious doubt as 
to the constitutionality of a proposed measure, it is their duty 
under their oaths to vote against it. I voted against the bill 
called up by the gentleman from Pennsylvania and which 
passed the House a few moments ago, net only because I do 
not believe that bills of that importance should be passed in 
the closing moments of Congress without any opportunity for 
consideration by the Members, but because I believe that it is 
uneonstitutional. I wanted to make this short statement be- 
fore we adjourn in explanation of my reasons for not support- 
ing the measure. 

EXTENSION OF PATENTS, ETC. 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (S. 4480). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8. 4480) providing for the extension of the time limitation 
under which patents were issued in the case of persons who served in 
the armed forces during the World War. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That where the patentee of any invention or dis- 
covery the patent for which was granted prior to the lith day of 
November, 1918, who served in the armed forces of the United States 
at any time between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, shall desire 
an extension of this patent beyond the origina] terms of its limitation, 
he shall make application therefor in writing to the Commissioner of 
Patents within six months after this act shall became effective; and 
upon satisfactory proof of such service the Commissioner of Patents 
shall make a certificate thereon renewing and extending the patent 
from the expiration of the first term for a further term of three times 
the length of said patentee’s service in the armed forces of the United 
States during such period: Provided, That said patent shall not have 
expired prior to the filing of such application and that at the time of 
such application the patentee shall still have a beneficial interest 
therein: And provided further, That no extension shall be granted a 
patentee who was receiving an income from the patent and which in- 
come was unaffected by‘said service. Such certificate shall be recorded 
in the Patent Office, and thereupon such patent shall have the same 
effect in law as though it had been originally granted for 17 years plus 
the term of such extension. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar House bill to 
S. 4480, just passed, will be laid on the table, 

There was no objection. 


REPLY TO LETTER INSERTED IN RECORD OF JUNE 19, 1926, BY 
SENATOR CUMMINS 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by inserting in the Recorp a letter which I have 
written to Senator CUMMINS. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New Jersey asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks ip the Recorp I submit the following: 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTER ON AGRICULTURR, 
Washington, D, C., July 1, 1926. 
Lion, Atzert B, CoMMINS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 


My Dear Senator CUMMINS: My attention has been called to the 
letter of Messrs, Peek and Davis, which was inserted tn the Concres- 
SIONAL Record as a part of your remarks on June 19. The letter 
nmounts in some places to a @irect attack on my sincertty and veracity, 
and I can not believe that you had thoroughly examined ft before tts 
insertion in your speech. Of course, you will appreciate that the wide 
publicity it will receive, partienlarly when inserted In the Recorp 
through one who enjoys your national reputation, is hardly fair to me. 
I am, therefore, forwarding this letter to you in the hope that you will 
likewise present it to the Senate and see that it is inserted in the 
Record as a part of your remarks. I would also request that if your 
remarks on June 19 are to be distributed in pamphlet form, either the 
letter of Messrs. Peek and Davis be omitted or this reply be printed 
therewith. 

I shall answer only those pofnts in the letter which are accusations 
of one sort or mnother. The argumentative portions seem to require 
no further discussion than has been given in the very exhaustive de- 
bate in the Honse and Senate, 

In paragraph 1 of the letter I am accused of misstatement in alleg- 
ing numerous complete shifts of position on the part of the farm 
organizations in regard to farm-relief legislation. The record of hear- 
ings before the Senate and House Committees on Agriculture and of 
the debate in the two Houses shows conclusively that, whether the 
farm organizations at home shifted or not in their position, their 
Washington representatives, of whom Messrs. Peek and Davis were 
among the leaders, originally supported the principles of the Dickin- 
gon bill; subsequently submitted two widely differing committee con- 
fidential prints to the Committee on Agriculture; subsequently sup- 
ported the Haugen bill, as introduced in the House, whieh widely dif- 
fered from its three predecessors; subsequently supported the Haugen 
dill as substantially amended in the House; and still subsequently 
supported the still diferent McNary bill in the Senate. 

The letter states, “ The statistics he uses are largely incorrect, and 
the use he makes of them is worse.” In my speech of May 4, to 
which the letter refers, I made approximately 75 statistical statements 
or calculations. The direct attack on my veracity above quoted is 
supported by challenge on only two of these items, and as to the great 
majority of the items the expressed concession ts made later in the 
letter that the statistics were correct. 

The first direct challenge is to the statement, “ Danish lard exports 
have increased from 100,000,000 pounds to 400,000,000 pounds in a 
few years.” This statement does contain an error. It is Danish 
exports of pork products and not of lard alone which have increased 
from 98,786,000 pounds in 1920 to 422,050,000 pounds in 1923 (In- 
ternational Trade in Meat and Animal Fats, Department of Commerce, 
1925, pp. 274, 275). When adding up the various export figures 
shown in the volume referred to, I erroneously carried the total 
into my notes under the heading lard, which was the last product 
listed in the Danish exports. This error, however, made absolutely 
no difference in the argument, since the statistics were used in con- 
nection with the point that it would be unwise to sell cheap feed- 
stuffs to our Danish competitors. Of course, the American farmer 
would be as much injured through the destruction of his market for 
other pork products as of his market for lard. 

The second misstatement of statistics of which I am accused is the 
statement that our normal wheat crop is 831,000,000 busbels and our 
normal export 230,000,000 bushels. At the bottom of page 1217, 
part 15, of the hearlags before the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Ifouse, there was inserted by the Hon. Sydney Anderson, for many 
years a Member of the House, a table showing that the production 
of wheat in the United States for the five years between 1920 and 
1924 averaged 887,000,000 bushels, and that the exports for the six 
years 1920-1925, Including an approximation for the year 1924-1925, 
averaged 231,000,000 bushels. My use of these figures Messrs. Peek 
and Davis call a misstatement. They then attempt to bolster their 
accusation of false use of statistics by bringing Into their averages 
the crop year 1925, Knowing perfectly well, as they did, that on May 
4, 1926, whe I spoke, the final export figures of the 1925 crop had 
not been and could not be collected. 

They further endeavor to defeat the statement that In most years 
high price is followed by increased acreage by taking decade prices 
nnd decade acreage, which, of course, is a very dffferent thing; and 
by showlme that decreased price bas sometimes been followed by fn- 
creased acreage which I did not dispute. The argument made by 
the gentlemen on this point fs based entirely upon the theory that a 
wheat price of a given mumber of cents ts necessarily high or low, 
whereas it wenld, of course, be an ‘absurdity to call ® mere fucrease 
in the price of wheat over the 1886 figure necessarily @ high price, 
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Of course, to determine what is or was a high price of wheat in any 
year, the price must be considered in referenee to its then purchasin. 
power. 

The next attack on my utilization of figures in refereuce to wheat 
is through a quotation from a speech of Mr. Brann of Ohio in the 
House. Mr. Branp stated that in the three years 1913, 1914, and 
1915, we produced on an average 898,000,000 bushels of wheat at a) 
average price of 90.1 cents, and that in the following five years at ay 
average price of $1.84 we produced 779,000,000 bushels a year and 
argued therefrom that increased price did not produce increased pro- 
duction. I called Mr. Branpd’s attention privately—because I did not 
believe him advised of the fact—that during the first three years 
cited, the average per acre production was 16.3 bushels, whereas in the 
second five years the average production per acre was only 13.6 
bushels, but that the acreage had increased with the rise in price. I 
call it to the attention of Messrs. Peek and Davis publicly beeause | 
believe their use of Mr. Branp’s speech in preference to making a 
personal. assertion was due to their knowledge that increased price 
usually brings increased planting. 

Paragraph 4 of the letter begins, ‘Wheat is the commodity he 
selects to illustrate the working of the equalization fee, and the figures 
he employs as to United States yields and exports are wrong, there is 
error in bis calculations, and he misinterprets provisions of the bil! in 
order to support the charge that the bill fixes prices.” The attack on 
my figures is the identical one commented on above of my use of 
figures submitted at the hearings before the committee and wndis 
puted, and which are correct. 

The alleged error in my calculations 1s that I failed to credit the 
collection of an equalization fee upon the 230,000,000 bushels of export 
wheat. The Haugen bil! in the form ft was when my speech was made 
provided for the levying of an equalization fee upon the “ processing or 
sale" of wheat. The testimony before the committee was that the 
proponents of the bill belleved that the fee should be assessed at the 
processing point and that the wheat for export should be exempt from 
the payment of the fee. The bill submitted to the Committee on Agri- 
culture by the Committee of Twenty-two, of which Mr. Peek is chair- 
man, specifically provided for a refund of any equalization fee paid 
on wheat which went into exported flour. My calculations, therefore, 
were based upon the bill and the hearings. 

They claim a misinterpretation of provisions of the Haugen bill in 
my statement that the bill proposed “‘a definite price-fixing structure.” 
They then concede that the purchase for export by a Government 
corporation of the surplus above domestic requirements would imme- 
diately raise the price to a point equal to the world price plus the 
tariff. This constitutes “a definite price-fixing structure,” as I stated. 
I @& not state that the bill proposed to fix a definite and arbitrary 
unchangeable price. 

In paragraph 6, they attack my remarks as inapplicable to the bill 
as it came to vote, but concede that it wus applicable to the bill as 
it read on May 4. They further claim inconsistency in my support of 
the Tincher bill, which, they state, contained the same provisions for 
the selection of a board that was contained in the Haugen bill. In 
beginning my remarks on this subject, I stated, referring to the 
Tincher, Aswel, and Haugen bills, “To me all three of these bills have 
one vice in common "—which was explained to be the method of 
selecting the board. In my suppert of the Tincher bill T specifically 
stated that the method of selecting the board should be changed. 

In paragraphs 9 and 10 the argument ts that the speech was 
entirely critical and that no effective or constructive alternative was 
offered. As a matter of fact, I have introduced a bill (H. R. 11387) 
and have supported the Tincher bill when the committee proved un- 
willing to report my own measure. The trouble with the gentlemen 
who wrote you is that they ‘nsist upon classing any opponent of the 
particular measure they happen at the moment to favor as an 
opponent of all legislation. There is no question but that the vast 
majority of the Members of Congress are sincerely anxious to help 
cure the obviously unsatisfactory condition of American agriculture. 
It ts or should be equally clear, however, that the majority of the 
Members of both Houses do not believe that the methods proposed in 
the Haugen bill will accomplish the ends desired. If relief legislation 
ts to be secured, either the fam organizations must secure new repre- 
sentatives or their present representatives must adopt different 
methods. 

In the face of the serious question as to the constitutionality of 
the equalization fee principle, the representatives of the farm or- 
ganizations will achieve more for the farmer by applying their 
abitities toward developing other forms of relief legislation than by 
continued abuse of those who differ from them. 

In paragraph 11 they state: “In conclusion ft is noted that Mr. 
Fort in his reference to Soviet Russia and the British strike abandons 
economic argument for an appeal to prejudice, which should have no 
place in a discussion of so important a problem.” 

It is quite clear that the gentlemen have not suffictently analyzed the 
comparison to sovietism. My understanding of sovietism is that it is 
fundamentally a recognition of the right of groups of the people to par- 
ticlpate in the government in accordance with the industrial class of 
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which they are members. The Flaugen bill proposed the selection by 
farm organizations of a group of important public officials to control 
the industry of agriculture, It was in this sense clearly that reference 
was made to this legislation as a first step toward sovietization of 
America. Tt did not “abandon an economic argument for an appeal 
to prejudice,” as the gentlemen state, but entirely calmly called to the 
attention of the House a first step away from our traditional and con- 
stitutional institutions. 

The reference to the British strike Is also misinterpreted and the 
Rritish strike itself wrongly described In the gentleman’s letter. The 
strike was not due to the industrialization of Great Britain, but to the 
effort through subsidy and other means economically indefensible to 
keep open more mimes and produce more coal than the market could 
utilize on a profitable basis. Although the cases are not exactly 
parallel, of course, it is still the fact that the Haugen bill proposed 
the intervention of the Government to sustain market prices without 
diminishing production—to make profitable the production of wheat 
on land that should be turned to other uses—to defy the laws of 
economics by legislative flat. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANKLIN W. Fort. 


WORK OF COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on postal legislation. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks on postal legislation. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, during the first session of the 
Sixty-ninth, Congress, which has just closed, there were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads of 
the House of Representatives 110 bills and resolutions. The 
committee has published a calendar of its business containing 
a history of all this legislation. The following bills passed the 
House, and these upen which action was also had in the 
Senate will be found below, to wit: 

{Notre: The lists indicate which bills have received Execu- 
tive approval and which are now law.] 


BILLS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE HOUSE BUT WHICH HAVE NOT PASSED 
THD SENATH 


HI. R. 4502. A bill declaring pistols, revolvers, and other firearms 
capable of befmg concealed on the person nonmailable and providing 
penalty. 

H. R. 6982. A bill to amend sections 213 and 215, act of March 4, 
1919 (Criminal Code), relating to offenses against the Postal Service, 
and sections 3929 and 4041, Revised Statutes, relating to the exclusion 
of fraudulent devices and lottery paraphernalia from the mails, and 
for other purposes. 

Tf. R. 8377. A bill authorizing the Postmaster General to establish a 
uniform system of registration of mail matter (raising the Imit of 
indemnity for lost and destroyed parcels to $1,000 and prescribing a 
seale of fees therefor). 

R. R. 10182. A bill to authorize the assignment of railway postal 
clerks and substitute railway postal clerks to temporary employment as 
substitute sea post clerks. 

BILLS WHICH PASSED BOTH THE HOUSE AND THE SENATE AND WHICH 
HAVE RECEIVED EXECUTIVE APPROVAL 

H.R. 92. A bill fixing postage rates on hotel and steamship room 
keys and tags. 

H,. R. 3837. A bill authorizing the Postmaster General to rent quar- 
ters for postal purposes without formal contract in eertain cases. 

H. R. 3842. A bill authorizing the Postmaster General to make 
monthly payments of rental for terminal railway post-office premises 
under lease. 

H.R. 8192, A bill authorizing the designation of postmasters by the 
Postmaster General as disbursing officers for the payment of con- 


traetors, emergeney carriers, and temporary carriers for performance } 


of authorized service on power boat and star routes fm Alaska. 

Hi. BR. 9511. A bill authorizing the Postmaster General to remit or 
change deductions or fines imposed upon contractors for mall service, 

H, R. 11084. A bill to amend the act of Pebruary 28, 1925, fixing 
the compensation of fourth-class postmasters, 

H. R, 11841. A bill to enable the Postmaster General to make con- 
tracts for the transmission of mail by aircraft at fixed rates per 
ponnd. 

Hi. R. 12211. A bill to amend sections 4009 of the Revised Statutes 
@elating to the carrying of foreign domestic mafis). 

H. R. 12369, A bill to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of postmasters for loss 
hy burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty” (to include losses of 
cnstems funds). 

8. 1930. A bill to authorize the Postmaster General to readjust the 
terms of certain screen-wagon contracts, and for other purposes. 
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Tt may be said that practically all of the 110 bills and reso- 
lutions were referred to the Postmaster General for an ex- 
pression of the department's views with regard to the proposed 
legislation, and that public herrings were held before sub- 
committees and careful consideration given in full committee 
upon many of these measures, some of which were laid on 
the table as inimical to the public interest, and many others of 
which will be the subject of final consideration in the next 
session of the Congress. Among the subjects so treated may 
be mentioned bills to improve the working conditions of postal 
employees, including proposals to reduce night work, hours of 
service in the Railway Mail Service; also the compensation of 
post-office laborers, provision for the use of steel cars in the 
tailway Mail Service, and adjusting annual and sick leave 
time allowances, 

Extended heartngs were held on bills proposing group in- 
surance for postal employees, allowances for rent, fuel, light, 
and equipment for fourth-class postmasters, and on proposals 
to abolish the sale of Government stamped envelopes by the 
Post Office Department. 

SPECIAL JOINT SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTAL RATES 


The Special Joint Subeommittee on Postal Rates, created and 
provided for under section 217 of the act of February 29, 1925, 
und compesed ef three members ef the House Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads and three members of the Sen- 
ate committee, also reported to Congress by bill (H. R. 12061, 
H. Rept. No. 1157) its reeommendations for changes in postal 
rates upon classes. and subclasses of mail and the special postal 
services, 

Hearings were held in various cities throughout the country 
covering a period of nearly two months during the summer of 
1925 and again over a period of four weeks during the pres- 
ent session. The items or provisions included in the bill are 
those matters. of rates. and fees for serviees wpem which there 
is entire agreement among members of the joint committee, 
and the matters not reported upon are to be the subject of a 
further report at the -mext regular session of Congress in 
December. 

It was expected that the bill would receive favorable con- 
sideration before adjournment. Unfortunately, it was not 
reached in the House, and under the precedent established in 
the last Congress, holding that postal-rate legislation is “ rev- 
erme-raising” legislation, no action could be had in the Senate 
until the House measure reached that body. The follewing 
is a detailed statement concerning the provisions of the bil 
referred to: 

PRIVATE MAILING CARDS 


In February, 1925, it was estimated that by reasen of the 
inerease in the postage rate from 1 to 2 cents each the addi- 
tional revenue from that souree for a year would be $10, 
000,000. There had never been any counting and weighing 
of first-class mail which segregated post cards and postal cards 
from other first-class mail, and the department states now that 
the estimate was undoubtedly considerably too high. The esti- 
mated revenue frem private mailing cards, or post cards, now, 
for the fiseal year 1926, is only $354,826 over what it would 
have been had the rate remained at 1 cent each, showing that 
the volume has fallen off about one-half, : 

The manufacturers of the cards, the printers employed by 
them, the wholesale and jebbing dealers and merchants, as 
well as the pubiic who destre to use the picture post cards and 
the large national advertising users of private mailing cards, 
all have protested most strongly and volubly before the Special 
Joint Subcommittee on Postal Rates against this ficrease in 
rates. 

The first-class mail is the most profitable matter we carry, the 
estimated profit from which tn 1923 was $84,000,000. 

The bill H. R. 12061 proposes to restore the rate on private 
mailing cards and post cards to I cent each and to add a new 
feature of service by which advertisers will be permitted to mail 
private mailing cards to customers to be returned to the adver- 


_tiser postage collect at the rate of 1 cent each and an addi- 


tional charge of 2 cents each for the service rendered. The 
additional revenue estimated to be derived from this restora- 
tion of the 1-cent rate and the new feature of service is $265,000 
for the next year. 


COLLECTION OF POSTAGE ON SHORT-PAID FIRST-CLASS MATTER 

The bill also contains another new feature of service under 
which mailers who deposit short-paid first-class matter will be 
charged, in addition to the deficient postage—if the matter is 
more than one rate short paid—at the rate of 1 cent for each 
2 ounces. This is designed to put a stop to the practice of some 
mailers who habitually deposit such matter in the mails with 
the object of having the postage co}‘ection overlooked by busy 
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or careless clerks failing to check matter as to its weight. It is 
estimated that $75,000 additional revenue will be realized from 
this source. 
SBCOND-CLASS TRANSIENT MATTER 
(Publications mailed by others than publishers or news agents) 


This matter was formerly carried at a flat rate of 1 cent for 
each 4 ounces, any distance. The present rate is 2 cents for 
each 2 ounces or fraction thereof not over 8 ounces, and over 
8 ounces in parcel post at zone rates. 

These rates are so high as to be prohibitive and probably 
most of the revenue from this source this year has come from 
users who have come to the post office with packages of papers 
or magazines prepared ready for mailing, but who have not 
come back a second time with similar matter. It was estimated 
in 1925 that the additional revenue from this source would be 
$1,000,000, The estimate now for the fiscal year 1926 is that 
instead of such increase there will be a loss of $855,001—that 
much less than there would have been had the old rate re- 
mained. And the protests come from individuals who send an 
occasional paper or magazine to a poor relative or a friend 
and from charitable institutions who’supply such material to 
hospitals and homes for aged and friendless and orphan chil- 
dren and similar eleemosynary institutions. 

The bill proposes to restore, or rather to adjust the rate to 
1 cent flat for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, any distance. 
It is estimated that $600,000 additional revenue will result in 
the next year; that is, that most of that business will come 
back to the post office, so that instead of a loss of over $800,000 
we will get something like the revenue we formerly received 
from this source, 

FourtH-CLass MATTER 
(Parcel post) 


SPRCTAL HANDLING AND SPECIAL DELIVERY 


The bill also proposes the adjustment of the present new 
feature of service called “ special handling,” and consolidating 
it with the special-delivery service. Under existing conditions 
there appears to be a great deal of confusion in the public mind 
concerning these two features of services, and by combining the 
two this would be eliminated. Special handling means first- 
class mail treatment of parcel-post matter, but does not include 
special delivery. Special delivery must now be paid for extra 
and has to do only with the expedition of delivery to the ad- 
dressee, It is proposed to give both services on parcels up to 
2 pounds for 15 cents; on parcels over 2 pounds, but not over 
10 pounds, for 25 cents; and on parcels over 10 pounds 35 
cents, if special delivery is desired, but only 25 cents if special 
delivery is not desired 

The present special delivery on parcel post added to special 
handling makes the rate too high and unattractive to mailers. 

The additional revenue estimated to be derived from this 
new combination of service over the present revenues from 
both is $1,100,000 for the next year. 


TOTAL ADDITIONAL REVENUES 
The total additional revenues to be expected over what we 
are now receiving from these sources for the next year follow: 


Post cards, or private mailing cards_.............-...... $265, 000 
Postage on short paid, first-class matter _ bs 75, 000 
Second-class transient matter._....-...--.. pbdcobhives 600, 000 
Special handling and special delivery_.....-...-..-...- 






Total 


In computing estimates of revenue in connection with the 
proposals contained in the bill it should be taken into con- 
sideration that there is involved the immediate loss to the ex- 
tent of actual reduction, say, of from 2 cents to 1 cent in the 
case of the post cards, as well as the increased revenue ex- 
pected by reason of a larger volume of matter. 

The voluminous testimony of the witnesses concerning the 
rates and services covered in the bill indicates clearly that by 
far the greatest number of users of the mails are interested 
in these particular items in regard to which there is complete 
unanimity of opinion among patrons of the service and the 
Post Office Department itself, as well as among the members 
of the special joint subcommittee on postal rates. 

It will be noted that on most of the items in the bill popular 
demand is met by reduction of existing harmful postal rates. 
The measure could well be entitled a bill to increase postal 
revenues by reducing postal rates. 

The public interest in the provisions contained in the bill 
reported to Congress is indicated in the following letter from 
a leading publisher of the West whose business and circulation 
is nation-wide among farmers, producers, and distributers of 
feeds and food products: 
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FARMER’S MARKET BULLETIN, 
Des Moines, lowa, May 25, 1926, 
Congressman W. W. GRIgsT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Str: We are just in receipt of the report of the Special Joint 
Subcommittee on Postal Rates. 

While the bill recommended in this report does not, in our opinion, 
go as far as it should, we know that in our particular direct mail busi- 
ness, at least, certain of our troubles will be ironed out, 

As large users of direct mail we like the C. O. D. post-card feature 
and the reduction in the postage rate from 2 cents to 1 cent for private 
mailing cards. 

These changes will allow us, we believe, to bring the volume of our 
business back to the volume we enjoyed before the new postage rates 
were put into effect last spring. 

We sincerely hope that nothing will come up to prevent the passage of 
the bill as recommended by the special joint postal subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FARMER’S MARKET BULLETIN, 
F. EarLe CorBin, Publisher. 
Per G. M. 
NATIONAL ORIGINS PROVISION—JOHN B, TREVOR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
it is probable that Members will be called upon this summer to 
answer many questions in regard to the “national origins” 
provision of the immigration act of 1924. The “national ori- 
gins” plan for the prorating of 150,000 quota immigrants ac- 
cording to the origin of the peoples who have made the United 
States since the beginning is to go into effect July 1, 1927, 
provided the President issues a proclamation on the recom- 
mendation of three Cabinet officers—the Secretaries of State, 
Commerce, and Labor—if they can agree upon a statistical 
statement which shall serve as a yardstick for the prorating of 
the proposed limited immigration. You will notice the state- 
ment just made by me contains a “provided” and an “if”; 
and we may all be assured that these two qualifying words 
will cause extensive hearings and much inquiry during the 
winter session. To date neither House nor Senate Immigration 
Committee has gone further into the “national origins” plan 
than at the time of its incorporation in the act of 1924. In 
this connection, let me say that the statements which have 
been widely printed to the effect that Capt. John B. Trevor, 
who helped propose the original figures for a “ national origins” 
division of_immigration, is not a British subject, never was in 
the pay of the British Government, but is an American citizen 
of Revolutionary ancestry, He is not in the pay of the 
Carnegie Institution, or any other foundation or organization, 
but is a man of independent means, a prominent citizen of 
New York, a student, and the holder of many degrees and 
honors. His work in this matter has been entirely voluntary, 
and it will interest the Members of the House to know that the 
original “ national origins” tables were made up for the purpose 
of supporting the House proposal for immigration based on 2 
per cent of the population as shown by the census of 1890. 
A study of our population at that date showed that that quota, 
based on that census, followed closely the origins of our people. 

Under an extension of remarks granted to me two or three 
days ago I shall place in the Recorp a further statement con- 
cerning the national origins plan, without any comment for or 
against, but containing bibliography on the subject. Members 
may refer to this if they care to go into the subject during the 
summer season. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my appreciation of the work 
of the members of the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, and to thank the Members generally for the con- 
fidence they have placed in that committee. In the seven 
months of the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress our 
committee has had before it 106 bills and resolutions and has 
taken action in some form or other on almost every one, and 
has now pending before it six or eight major subjects, including 
the highly involved problem of a modern form of naturalization. 
The committee has held a great many hearings, sitting several 
times a week, and has issued 16 pamphlets covering these hear- 
ings, which embraced more than 1,500 pages of printed testi- 
mony. All Members realize that immigration problems, no 
matter of what magnitude, run at once to individual cases and 
disclose individual hardships and troubles. Individual appeals 
are hard to resist, but the fact remains that a substantial 
majority of the committee still believes firmly in restriction of 
immigration, the extension of time for naturalization, with the 
additional requirement of a working understanding of English 
as a basis for citizenshp, [Applause.] 


The 
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The problems before the committee are still many and intri- 
cate. 
by no means settled the problems which have confronted the 
United States along immigration and naturalization lines for 
25 years or more. 

THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
Mr. LINTHICUM. 


address the House for one minute. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, in the CoNeress1onaL ReEc- 
Spangled Banner anthem by Francis Scott Key. [Applause.] 
Immediately after adjournment the cornetist will mount the 
rostrum and members in the galleries are all requested to join 
in singing The Star-Spangled Banner. [Applause.] 

DEDICATION OF THE JOHN ERICSSON MEMORIAL 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to proceed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a number of Members of 
the House of Representatives have expressed to me the desire 
for an opportunity to obtain copies of the extension of remarks 
made by me on June 1, 1926, containing the speeches of the 
President and His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
upon the oceasion of the dedication of the John Hriesson 
Memorial on May 29, 1926. I therefore desire to advise my 
colleagues as well as Members of the Senate that I have made 
arrangements with the Government Printing Office by which 
any Member of either House may order copies of this extension 
upon the usual terms. I have included in the document the 
proceedings in the House of Representatives on May 28, 1926, 
when their Royal Highnesses, the Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf 
and the Crown Princess Louise Alexandra, of Sweden, visited 
the two Houses of Congress. Their Royal Highnesses were 
escorted to the Executive gallery, under arrangement with the 
White House, by the. Speaker and other officers of the House of 
Representatives and were accompanied_by their suite, which 


included a dozen prominent men and women of Sweden who | 


came to this country to accompany the royal couple on their 
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The passage of an immigration restrictive act in 1924 | 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | 
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extend in the Recorp. In the few minutes remaining before 
adjournment I wish to take the time to say only a few words, 
and these words mostly of a personal character. 

Before attempting to make any survey of the work that has 
been done during the present session of Congress, I wish first 
to express my appreciation to my fellow Republicans for their 
very loyal help and their readiness each to bear his share of 


| the load which must be carried in our strenuous service here. 


For this I am indebted to them all. To my Democratic col- 
leagues also I am indebted for unfailing courtesy and personal 
friendliness, which have helped to carry me over many rough 


| places where there might have been friction, bumps, and other 


orp of yesterday, page 12671, you will find printed The Star- | obstructions. 


I am particularly indebted to my friend the 
minority leader, the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. GakretT]. [Applause, the Members rising.] I am in 
debted to him for his constant, active cooperation and assist- 
ance in all things, save only strictly party matters. 

Early in the session, about the time the revenue Dill was 


| finished, something was said in some of the newspapers about 


politics having been adjourned while that bill was under con- 


| sideration, with the intimation that as soon as that bill was 


trip through America and also to attend the dedication of | 


the John Ericsson Memorial. 

In this connection I also wish to call attention to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 25, which has been adopted by both 
Houses, providing for the compilation and publication of the 
proceedings and matter relevant thereto in connection with the 
dedication of the statue of John Ericsson, of which publication 
3,000 copies will be for the use of the Senate and 7,000 copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives, to be distributed 
through the folding room. I am advised that this volume will 
be prepared and published during the recess of Congress, The 
action of the Congress in this regard is similar to that which 
has heretofore been taken in connection with the erection of 
statues and memorials by the Government and people in the 
National Capital. The John Ericsson Memorial Committee 
mentioned in Senate Concurrent Resolution 25 is an organiza- 
tion of 50 Americans which by authority of the Congress have 
cooperated with the John Hricsson Memorial Commission, the 
official body, in the erection of the John Ericsson Memorial. 
The commission consists of the Hon. Stmeon D. Fess, chairman 
of the Committee on the Library in the Senate ; the Hon. Ropert 
Luce, chairman of the Committee on the Library in the House of 
Representatives; and the Hon. Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Navy. Maj. U. 8. Grant, 3d, Director of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks, is the executive and distributing officer of 
the commission. I have the honor to be chairman of the 
John Ericsson Memorial Committee, the citizens’ auxiliary 
organization. [Applause.] 

THE WORK OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TILSON] is recognized. 

Mr. TILSON rose and was greeted with applause, the Mem- 
bers rising. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for eight minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Commnecticut asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for eight minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have prepared a statement at 
some length which I intend, under leave already granted, to 





| type of political courage. 


out of the way politics would resume full sway during the 
remainder of the session. The truth is that politics can never 
be adjourned. Whether we would or not, politics must go on 
all the time. The only question is, of course, just what we 
mean when we say “ politics.” 

During the consideration of the tax bil', and at all other 
times for that matter, the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has played the best kind of party politics. No one 
knows better than he that the American people do not take 
kindly to the kind of politics that would oppose measures sim- 
ply because they were favored by the other party. In follow- 
ing his own best judgment in favoring and in opposing meas- 
ures solely on their merits as he sees them, my friend from 
Tennessee has made a record for himself and for his party 
far more difficult to attack than if he or they had stood in 
unvarying opposition. [Applause.] 

What I shall say as to the record of performance during the 
session applies, of course, more particularly to the Republican 
majority in the House, because inasmuch as we are responsi- 
ble for everything with which fault may be found and must 
bear the responsibility for it, by the same token we must claim 
the principal credit for the good things that may have been 
done. However, in taking credit for any specific measure, I 
wish it understood that “ we” includes all who supported it. 

The record of the session just closed compares favorably with 
any record in our previous history. For seven months we have 
struggled with many important problems, some of which have 
been solved and others remain to be solved in the future. 
Wherever we have failed it has been due to no lack of sincere 
effort on the part of the committees and the Members of this 
House. Courage has been an outstanding attribute of the 
Members of this House. In large measure Members have 
refused to be swayed by the organized propaganda of militant 
minorities, and in most cases have disregarded the political 
expedient for that which they believed to be economically 
right. A considerable number of proposals which appealed 
strongly to our sympathies have not been enacted into law 
because their enactment would necessitate the restoration of 
oppressive tax burdens that have just been removed by the 


| new revenue law. 


In adhering thus closely to the income limit we had set 
for ourselves I believe that this body has shown the highest 
It is easy to be liberal with public 
money and difficult, as well as uncomfortable, not to be so. 
Thet we have followed the more difficult and less popular 
course and have refrained in most instances from action having 
even the appearance of buying votes with public revenues 
is, in my opinion, a fact worthy of public commendation. 
And now, as my time is about to expire, I wish to thank the 
Members of this House, one and all, for their very cordial 
good will toward me personally, for their assistance in the work 
of this House, and for their zeal in the public service. I wish 
you all a delightful vacation and hope that we may see each 
other next December all in the full blush of health, happiness, 
and prosperity. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reciprocate the 
kindly personal feelings which the distinguished majority leader 
has expressed for myself and for those with whom I have 
been politically associated throughout this Congress. So far as 
personal relations are concerned, they are cordial and agree- 
able. We have demonstrated again, as it has been so often 
demonstrated in the years past, that in this parliamentary 
body we are able to differ without personal feeling; that we 
are able to proceed with legislation without riot, but in an 
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orderly manner In accordance with the genius of our people 
and the gentus of our institutions. 

As for public matters, I have only to say that my party is 
content to rest for its appeal to the country this antumn upon 
the record which has been made here. We have not been able 
to initiate; we have not been able ‘to prevent. Onby at rare 
intervals have we been able to amend. We have served, as we 
sought to serve, the proper functions of a minority ‘party. 

There are differences between the parties that are deep and 
fundamental. We shall go to the people again this fall and 
present our case In the earnest hope and in the belief that 
that appeal is not to fall upon deaf ears and that the next 
Congress 1s to witness a difference in political control. [Ap 
plause.] 

] thank you for personal courtestes. I wish you a happy 
Summer and a pleasant return to the December session. [Ap- 
plause,] 


ADDRESS OF THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. My colleagues, before exercising the func- 
tion cemmitted to me by the resolution you have recently 
passed, I want to thank, and most gratefully thank, this 
Jiouse and each individual Member of it for the uniform 
courtesy with which you have treated me during my incum- 
bency as Speaker. Not a single werd from the early part of 
December until now has been exchanged between myself and 
nny Member of this House which was not of a most friendly 
and pleasant character. [Applause.] That applies as well 
when I have been in the chair as when I have been elsewhere. 

I can imagine the speakership of the House to be one of the 
most uncomfortable offices in the world, but in my case it has 
been a most comfortable office. I have enjoyed it theroughly 
and expect to enjoy it for at least three months more. [Ap 
plause. } 

In bidding you farewell I want to congratulate this House 
as a body upon the very remarkable program of constructive 
legislation which has been passed during this session of Con- 
gress. I think yeu have richly deserved your coming vacation. 
i hope you will all have a most pleasant time. And now, the 
hour fixed for the adjournment of this session of Congress 
having arrived, I declare that the House stands adjourned sine 
die. [Applause.] 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIF 
Accordingly, at 3 o'clock p. m., the House adjourned sine die, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


616. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, transmitting a list of publications received 
and distributed by the Navy Department during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1025, was taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTERRS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PORTPR: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
221. A joint resolution requesting the President to propose the 
calling of a third Hague conference for the codification of 
international law; without amendment (Rept. No. 1607). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGER OF RBFRRENCH 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13244) granting a pension to Arthur L. Williams, and the same 
‘was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 ef Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SOMBRS of New York (by request): A bill (H. R. 
13248) to protect and encourage agriculture by guaranteeing 
and maintaining payment of minimum prices for certain farm 
products by imposing a tax upon sales thereof and upon the 
flour, meal, and other articles into which such preducts shall 
have been converted and upon certain imported articles. Also, 
to promote diversified farming and protect it by imposing a tax 
upon imported articles employed in contravention thereof, 
namely, wheat, flour, meal, wool, meat, hides, skins, leather, and 
ether articles; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R, 13249) to authorize oil and 
gas mining leases upon unallotted lands within Executive-order 
Indian reservations ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 13250) to provide more effec. 
tively for the national defense by authorizing an increase in 
the number of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units for 
the Air Corps of the United States Army, and for other pur. 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 13251) to transfer 
certain birds from the dutiable list to the free list; te the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 ef Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 13252) for the relief of the 
C. Tisdall Co.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18253) for the relief of Herbert W. Smith; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13254) for the relfef of Newman Bros.; 
te the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a ‘bill (H.R. 13255) for the relief of Thomas J. Murphy 
Co., formerly Edward A. Brown Co.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13256) for the relief of Giles P. Dunn, jr.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 13257), for the relief of 
John Halpin; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13258) for the relief of Mrs. J. Apman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 13259) granting a pension to 
Mary LL. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 13260) granting an 
increase of pension to Margaret J. Romans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18261) ‘granting an increase of pension to 
Theedocia Kell; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPERARING: A bill (H. R. 13262) for the relief of 
the Whitney Supply Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 132638) for the ‘relief of Prentice O'’Rear; 
to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3207. By Mr. CANNON: Petition by Louis D. Bone and 
others, of Washington, Franklin County, Mo., in behalf of 
legislation increasing pensions of veterans of the Civil War 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8208. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of 19 citizens of Anti- 
och, Lake County, Ill, urging that immediate action be taken 
to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

8209. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition of citizens of Leachville, 
Ark., urging immediate passage of Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3210. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 169 voters of 
Ohio, praying for an amendment to House bill 10240, so as to 
provide for chiropractic treatment at Government expense for 
all disabled veterans of our wars who ask for it; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8211. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Petition of voters of the 
city of Brockton, Mass., urging the passage of the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8212. By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: Petition of Maggie 
Crist and 19 other citizens of Rome, Ind., urging the Congress 
of the United States to take immediate steps to bring to a 
vote the Oivil War pension bill, in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and their widows, and 
further urge that the most hearty support on the part of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress be accorded this 
legislation ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3213. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Milo Buckhout and 38 
other residents of Kalamazoo County, Mich., requesting imme- 
diate consideration of pending legislation to increase the rates 
of pension of Civil War veterans, their widews, and depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

$214. Also, petition of James A. Wells and 17 other resi- 
dents of Battle Creek, Mich., req:¢sting immediate considera- 
tion of pending legislation to increase the rates of pension of 
Civil War veterans, their widows and dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

8215. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Past 
St. Louis, IIL, urging the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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$216. By Mr. KINCHELOE: Petition of citizens of Dawson 
Springs, Ky., for Union soldiers’ pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

3217. By Mr. LITTLE: Petitions signed by 10 voters of 
Homewood, Kans.; 40 voters of La Harpe, Kans.; 13 voters of 
Pleasanton, Kans.; 108 voters of Blue Mound, Kans.; 24 voters 
of Garnett, Kans.; and 16 voters of Wyandotte County, Kans., 
urging that immediate action be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to 
needy and suffering veterans and the widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

3218. By Mr. PERKINS: Evidence in support of House bill 
13238, granting an increase of pension to Mary L, Sheridan; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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3219. By Mr. PORTER: Petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, 


Pa., urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on InvaHd Pensions. 

3220. By Mr. QUIN: Evidence in support of House bill 13239, 
for the relief of Elizabeth H. Rice; to the Committee on Claims. 
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Edward BE. Nolte, and others, of Evansville, Ind., asking that 
bills inereasing rates of pensions of Civil War soldiers and 
widows be enacted into law at this session of Congress; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3222. By Mr. SWOOPE: Petition of sundry citizens of Brad- 
ford, Pa., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3223. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Mahaffey, Pa., urg- 
ing the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3224. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Louisville, Ky., asking increased pensions for veterans of Civil 
War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Edward C. Schafer, | 
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3225. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Louisville, Ky., 
asking increased pensions for veterans of Civil War, and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3226. By Mr. TINCHER: Petition of sundry citizens of 


Sterling, Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 


to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
3227. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition urging that immediate 


action be taken on proposed legislation on behalf of Civil War 
veterans and their widows, by voters of Boston; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions 

8228. By Mr. VAILE: Petition of sundry citizens of Denver, 
Colo., urging the passage of the Civil War pension legislation; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8229. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, favoring the so-called Hull amendments to the McFadden 
bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

8230. Also, petition of the Public Speakers Society of Harris- 
burg, Pa., urging the passage of the McKellar bill LISD), 
which is a bill to amend Title II of an act approved February 
28, 1925, regulating postal rates, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3231. Also, petition of Messrs. Fox & Godding, carlot dis- 
tributors of fruits and vegetables, 66 South Water Market, 
Chicago, Ill., urging the passage of House bill 12065, which is 
a bill to amend the interstate commerce act and the trans- 
portation act, 1920, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8232. Also, petition of Mr. Benjamin F. Harrison, 8759 South 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill, and 84 other citizens of Chicago, Il., 
urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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